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THE AR TS and 80 I EN C ES humbly erave audience of Your Majeſty: 
The near connexion they have with the happineſs of a people, promiſes 
them a favourable reception from a Prince who makes his peoples happineſs 


the baſis. of his own. Tis by them the parſimony of nature is ſupplied, and life 


* 


14438 


charge of a Crown, will not ſuffer to be alienated into other hands. From this, 
do the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed names in hiſtory derive a large ſhare of their 
glory: and if there be any age or nation conſpicuous above the reſt, and which is 
looked on with envy by our own; it is that wherein the Sovereigns have ſignalized 
themſelves moſt in this quality. But, the time is now at hand, when we are no 
longer to envy Rome her AuGusTvus, and AuUGUsTAN AGE; but Rome, in her 
tn Del er on rr T_T | We | | 


SOMETHIN G extraordinary ſeems intended by providence, in placing ſuch a 
Prince at the head of ſuch a people: a Prince inſpired with a generous paſſion to 
devote his cares to the welfare of mankind ; and a people conſpiring with unexam- 
pled ardor and unanimity to all his glorious views. ' Some of our beſt Princes have 
had their hands tied down; check'd by reluctant factions, who oppoſed every nobler 
defign : Your Majefty has found the happy ſecret, to make even contention do You 
homage ; and turn oppoſition itſelf into approbation and applauſe. l 
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THERE is a time reſerved in fate for every nation to arrive at its Heighth; and 


BUT even this were to undertrate our hopes which are raiſed by Your Majeſty 
to ſomething ſtill more truly glorious. Greatneſs, ſo fondly coveted, has already 


Go 


— 


To be Great and a King, is hut à ſmall matter with Vour Majeſty ; tis gfe ality 
many others enjoy in common with” You, and to which Tome have even been doomed 
to their infamy : 'tis what Herod was, and Nebuchadnezzar was ; and Nero, and 
Domitian were. But, while ſome Princes chuſe to be great in what is deſtructive, 
and others in things wholly indifferent; tis Your Majeſty's praiſe to be great in 

what is the perfection of our nature, and that whereby we approach neareſt the 
Deity. Happy choice | to uſe power only as the means of rendering your beneficence 
more diffuſive; and thus make Royalty miniſter to the happineſs of mankind, which 
it has been uſed to invade. : | e 
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THE Work I here preſume to lay at Your Maje t towards a 

- furvey of the republic of learning, as it ſtands at the ning of Your Majeſty's 
„ » : i | TY E. 1 n e uy Es ie a COLOD 57 60901 

moſt auſpicious reign. We have here ſomewhat of the bdundary that circumſcribes 


the yet undiſcover d regions of Science; and Your Maj ſcribed to 
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hor's ſecond cares, whatever credit they may 
ion; his utmoſt praiſe, in ſuch caſe, being 


wiſe has, in being rendered more uniform, its parts in many places better diſpuſed, as 


well as" more conformable to each other, and the References reformed throughout. Some 
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SO perſons, perhaps, inſtea , a new edition, may have expected à new work, 


loſs. The bill, indeed, after having paſſed the commons, failed (when it was leaft ex- 


TIS poſſible, the boſs, from this alteration of meaſures, may be the greateſt 70 
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T is not without ſome concern, that I put this work in the reader's hands; a work ſo ſeemingly diſpropor- 5 
tionate to any ſingle perſon's experience, and which might have employed an academy. What adde. - 


apprehenſions, is the ſcanty meaſure of time that could be employed ina performance, which ar 
life ſcarce appears equal to. The har mans of the pri A Cruſca was above forty. years in? 
ing, and the Dictionary of the French academy much longer; and. yet the preſent work will be found 
more extenſive than either of them in its ſubje& and deſign, as much as it falls ſhort, of them in reſpe& of years, 
or of hands employed in it. | D A 0 IRS BD MOL ned ee Bf 

HERE, the reader might be led to ſuſpe& ſomething of dilingerivity 3. and think I chen eee beo 
and then give him reaſons why I ſhould not have done it. — But his ſuſpicions will abate, when he is apprize 
of ſome advantages under which I engaged ; which are ſuperior to what had been Rd Vn" in any former work of 

the kind : ſince all that had been done in them, accrued, of courſe, to the benefit of this. I come, like an heir, 
to a large patrimony, gradually raiſed by the induſtry and endeavours of a long ace. of anceſtors. © What the 
French and Italian academiſts, the abbe Furetiere, the editors of PFrevoux, Savary, Chauvin, Harris, Wolfus, 
Daviler, and others have done, has been ſubſervient to my purpoſte. To ſay nothing of an inferior claſs'of. books 
of this kind, which contributed their ſhare; dictionaries on almoſt every ſubject, from medicine and law, down 
to heraldry and the manage. = - 13 1 ee ee Er ED en 

YET this is but a part: I am far from having contented myſelf to take what was ready collefted ; but have 
augmented it with a large acceſſion from other quarters. Few parts of the commonwealth of learnitg,: but have 
been trafficked to on this occaſion. Recourſe has been frequently had to the originals themſel ves on the Sar Beth 3 
and, not to mention what ſmall matters could be furniſhed from-my*own ſtock,” the reader will here have extracts 

and accounts from a great number of books of all kinds, either qverlooked by former lexicographers, or not then 
extant 3 and a multitude of improvements in the ſeveral parts, eſpecially of natural knowledge, made in theſe laſt 
years. If inſtances hereof were required, I hope there are few pages which will not afford Krell. F 

SUCH are the ſources from whence the materials of the preſent. work were derived; which, it muſt be 
allowed, were more than ſufficiently ample : So that the difficulty lay in the form, and .cxcongmy; of it; ſo 
to diſpoſe ſuch a multitude of materials, as not to make a confuſed heap of incoherent Parts, but one canliſtent 
Whole. — And here it muſt be confeſſed there was little aſſiſtance to be had. — Former lexicographers have 
ſcarce attempted any thing like ſtructure in their works; nor ſeem to have been aware, that a dictionary was, in 
ſome meaſure, capable of the advantages of a continued diſcourſe. Hence it is that we ſee nothing like a whole 
in what they have done: and, for this reaſon, ſuch materials as they did afford for the preſent work, generally 
needed farther preparation, ere they became fir for our purpoſe ; which was as different from moſt of theirs, as 
a ſyſtem from a cento. | | 3 3 5 . 
OUR view was, to conſider the ſeveral matters, not only in themſelves, but relatively, or as they reſpect 
each other: both to treat them as ſo many wholes, and as ſo many parts of ſome greater whole; their con- 

nexion with which to be pointed out by a reference. So that by a courſe of references, from generals to parti- 
culars; from premiſes, to concluſions; from cauſe, to effect, and vice verſa, i. e. from more, to leſs complex, 
and from leſs, to more; a communication might be opened between the ſeveral parts of the work; and the ſe- 
veral articles be, in ſome meaſure, replaced in their natural order of ſcience, out of which the alphabetical order 
had removed them. 5 „ RN NG er os Xs 

FOR an inſtance. — The article AN A Tov, is not only to be conſidered as a whole, i. e. as a particular 
ſyſtem, or branch of knowledge; and accordingly divided into its parts, human, and comparative: and human, 
again, ſubdivided into the analy/is of ſolids, and fluids, (to be referred to in their ſeveral places in the book, where 

they themſelves being treated of, refer to others ſtill lower, and ſo on) but alſo as a part of Mzpieinz; which, 

accordingly, it refers to; and which, itſelf, refers to another higher, Sc. — By ſuch means, a chain may be 
carried on from one end of an art to the other, i. e. from the firſt or ſimpleſt complication: of ideas, appropriated 
to the art, which we call the elements, or principles thereof, to the moſt complex, or general one, the name or 
term that repreſents the whole. F . e „ 

NOR is the purſuit to be dropped here: but as the elements or data, in one art, are ordinarily quæſita in 
ſome other ſubordinate one, and are furniſhed thereby; (as here, for inſtance, the elements of anatomy are fur- 
niſhed by natural hiſtory, phyſics, and mechanics; and anatomy itſelf may be conſidered as a datum furniſhed to 
medicine :) we may carry on the view farther, and refer out of one art or province into the adjoining ' ones; and 
thus lay, as it were, the whole land of knowledge open. — It may appear, indeed, with the face of a wilder- 
nels ; but it ſhould be a wilderneſs through which a reader might find his way as ſecurely, though not ſo expedi- 
tiouily and eaſily, as through a regular parterre, _ | - 

IT may be even ſaid, that if the Syſtem be an improvement upon the Dictionary; the Dictionary is ſome 
ad vantage to the Syſtem ; and that this is, perhaps, the only way wherein the whole circle, or body of know- 
ledge, with all its parts and dependences, can well be delivered. In any other form, many thouſand leſſer things 
muſt needs be concealed : all the pins, the joints, the binding of the fabric, muſt be inviſible of courſe; all the 
leſſer parts, one might ſay, all the parts whatſoever, muſt be, in ſome meaſure, ſwallowed up in the whole. 
The imagination, ſtretched and amplified to take in ſo large a ſtructure, can have but a very general, indiſtin- 
guiſhing perception of any of the component parts. W hereas the parts are not leſs matter of knowledge when 
taken ſeparately, than when put together. Nay, and as our ideas are all individuals; and as every thing that 
exiſts is one, it may ſeem more natural to conſider knowledge in its parts, i. e. as divided into 1 articles, de- 
noted by ſo many different terms; than to conſider the whole aſſemblage in its utmoſt compoſition; which is a 
thing merely artificial, and the work of imagination. | - 

AN. yet the latter way muſt be allowed to have many and real advantages over the former; which, in truth, 
is only of uſe and ſignificance, as it kes of it. Whence it ſhould follow, that the moſt advantageous 
way, is to make uſe of both: to co every point, both as a part, to help the imagination to the whole 3 

an 
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THE PREFACE. _— 
he i derfiinding to each part. Which is the view in the preſent work. So far, we 
1 —_— — — we had 5 under, would allow us to purſue t. | 
7% ch view we have endeavoured to give the ſubſtance of What has been hitherto diſcovered in the ſeveral 
Ry 'f knowledge both natural and artificial: that s, in the knowledge of nature, firſt, as ſhe appears to 
Jew - e ſpontaneouſly, as in natural biftory ; or with the aſſiſtance of art, as 1n anatomy, chymiſtry, me- 
Kain axriculture, &c. - Secondly, to our imagination; as in grammar, rhetoric, poetry, &c. Thirdly, to our 
ſon; as in phyſics, metaphyſics, logics, and matbemattes : with the ſeveral ſubordinate arts ariſing from each, as 
arricalture, painting, ſculpture, trade, manufacturss, policy, law, &c. and numerous remote particulars, not imme- 


5 heads; as herali lology, antiquities, cuſtoms, &c. 
candy HT 9 1 hope, ew OD to be good ; : whatever exceptions be taken to the 
execution o it. It would look extravagant to fay, that half the men of letters of an age might be employed in 
it to advantage 3 and yet it will appear, that a work accompliſhed as it ought to be, on the footing of this, would 
| anſwer moſt of the purpoſes of a library, except parade; and contribute more to the propagating! of uſeful know- 
ledge through the body of a people, than half the books extant.— After this, let the reader judge how far 1 may 
deſer ve cenſure for engaging in 5 even under ſome diſadvantages 8 and whether to have failed in ſuch a deſign, 

| O enn ieee ö 4 Gag = 5 4 _ 752 | 

1 il —_ nccedliry' es carry on the diviſion of knowledge, juſt laid down, a little farther 3 and 
make a more preciſe partition of the body thereof, in the formal way of an analyſis : the rather, as an analyſis, 
by ſhewing the origin and derivation of the ſeveral parts, and the relation in which they ſtand to their common 
ſtock, and to each other; will aſſiſt, both in. reinſtating the ſcattered rticles in the book, and in connecting 
them together. DI TEAS AO) AATMTS | it e OTA 1 599 | | 

[ Senfible conſiſting in the perception of phænomena, or externa] ob- . HxproLocy * | 
| jects—called Pyys10LoGy, or Naxux AL HisToky ; and which, X MantroLogy WE} 455 
I - according to the different kinds of ſuch objects, divides into ee 4 


— 


k 


2 0 7); pa Ks, 3 1 
(Natural, and F 3 I ERTIOE \ (powers, and properties == called Parxsics,'and NATURAL Partosopuy 6% 
| rifical, which By NM Ira, ca Erarhrsics 7, which fubdivides into T ONT oLoGr, | 
en. — Ma „„ e eee. 
: ; ' er 7 F ; X ld . © * «4 6 : | a x | 5 LY 9. 
| rception of the n "THEMATICS — Which divides d 8 ede f 
characters or habitn according to the ſubject of theY Geourrey ** — whence f F127 2NOMETRY. 
ſenſible objects — either nantivy, ine Conics. | 
I [Relations to our happineſs = called C Ernics *3, or NATURAL F Porrrics + 
[ Rex1c1on,| or the doftrme of 4 RETIoIon - Wwhence Law *5+ 
| Orrices, which ſubdivides into TarzoLocy 26, or REVELATION. 


th. 
= ” 


STATICS 12x. 


1 
' 


(Internal; employed in diſcovering their agreement and diſagreement ; or their relations in reſpe& of truth called 
e 7 and properties of bodies — f ALC d | 
called CyymisTry 


IJ Locucs* 


FE 2 


— Ao 


ö On, 


763,” CALM +4 *-4 © 9 Boe. 3.4 | 15 whence NATURAL Maocrc, 2 A 

1 14 eS4 ſorrics , Carorrrics, Dior raics, « Prxs ECT E 2. 

n 5 5: 3-54-35 1 BEES | F S hence Paxrixc . 

DOT | NES GT DENIES Pxonics — whence Music 22. 123 *r xoxo r 

Artificial and Terb- 333 601 | | 2yentities. of - HypRrosTarTICs *3,, HypRAULICs, 
ical, (conſiſting ] 1 4431444 dies — called PZVNHATICs **: „F 

in the application | | 4, MED M 5 | | 
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Machaxics 25 — Whence 


KNOW L E D GE, is eicher 


of natural notices Ona, | - 5 25 By THEMATICS| 3 
to further p | | 75 SPY nk 28 155 . | 
ſes) which is ei- | : Real, employ- to the dif- 2 - 6] 
ther 1 %8 2 ferent ſubjedts, PYROTECHNIA *9 — whence 
. or | . 1 . vering, and reſolves into | | CaronoLocy 33» 
| ; | | TS. 
* n .. | | Grocrarny 35, Hrpro-F Navicartion 35: 


ArcatTecTurE !“ 
ScuLPTURE *7: | 
TRrapes 25, and MANUFACTURES 


The MrtiTary Art 36. 
ForTiricaTion 3*: 


1 


1 1 FVV CRAPHY, — Whence N Commerce 37 · 
External, 1133 Structure and geconomy of organical bodies — called Ax Aro 3%, .. 
which is Ox, 3 | 9g KR x 2 5 Mzepicixs 39: | 2 
rn eien thensf e 
Ss x 6 to the preſer- 2 Ff AcricuLTuRE “. 
5 I Voation and 1. Venen called I Ganze 45 

PT | FARRZTYTIX G #3 

: kt Ima | Far 3 
ee es NY akin 

8 ( C Was, or atticulate ſigns of ideas called Grammar ++ 
. Symbolical, employed. in Armories == called HERALDRY 45. "i 
| framing and applying ) Tropes and Figures — called RàxRTokic 46. 

T C Fables — called Po TRT 47. c 
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_ THIS is a view of knowledge, as it were in ſtamine; exhibiting only the grand, conſtituent parts thereof . 
* ge 4 3 to purſue it into all its members and ranifiearions ; Thich is the proper buſineſs of the _ 
= tielf, It might here, therefore, ſeem ſufficient to refer, from the ſeveral branches thus deduced, to - * 
the lame in the courſe of the work; where their diviſion is carried on. And yet this would ſometimes 
prone NCORYERiens for the reader; who, to find ſome particular matter, would go a long circuit, and be 
2 i ere ane Lebe, from one end of the book to another: to ſay nothing of the interruptions 
br. OY —_— ppen in the ſeries of references, — To obviate this, we have taken a middle courſe, 
EM on _ tribution further, in the way of notes at the bottom of the pages; but this in a looſer man- 
. embarraſs of a ſtrict analyſis, ſo complex and diffuſive as this muſt otherwiſe prove, Some 


| ; of 
the 4770 8 11 5 hiſtory of AIR and] * MINEROLOGY, or the hiſtory of EARTH; 
Ernzx, Finz, Vapor, E ing, 1e, That of its contents, | 1. Its parts; as MouxrAix, Mix E, Moss, Boo, GRoT-. 
TEORs formed therein: — XHALATION, &c. 2 Mz- ro; and their phænomena, as EARTHQUAKE, VOLCANO, 
Sew, Hats: Wie 4 e SHOWER, DRoP,|ConNFLAGRATION, &c. Its STRATA, as CLay, BoLg, 
Hato, Tis a. Lane, c. RAINBow, PARHELION,|SAND, &c. 2% Fossils or MINERALS, as METALs, 
500n, HURnICAans yore ak &c. Wixbs, Mon-|GoLD, SiLver, Mercury, & with operations relating 
3 the like, | to wid as FusIon, REFininG, FUR T UG PaRT-+ 
* | ; . ING, Ess AV ING, &c. LiTHARGE,: LAVATORY, Pi- 
n - the hiſtory of VATER; in- NEA, &c. S4 L Ts, as NI TRE, NATRON, GEMMa, AL- 
of LAkE, 82A 9 IVERS, ACIDULZ, BATHs, &c. | LUM,, ARMONIAC, Box Ax, &c. SULPMURS, 2 ARSE- 
the liks-- 2 nn SES &c. of Tipks, DELyGE, and|Nnic, AMBER, AMBERGRE ASE, CoAL, BiTUMEN, NaPH- 
N Irn, PETROL, &c. SEMI-METALS, as ANTIMONY, 
CINNAEAR, 


their origin in the SEED, FRulr, &c. 
Extraordinary ſpecies; as TEA, Cor-. 


{ 
t 


THE PRE F A C E. 
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of the principal articles, in each branch of ſcience, are hereby brought to light, and ſuch as will naturally ſug. 
geſt, and lead to the reſt; ſo that this may afford the reader a ſort of ſummary of the whole; and, at the 
ſame time, diſpenſe a kind of auxiliary, or ſuccedaneous order throughout the whole; the articles omitted, all 


naturally enough ranging themſelves in their proper places among theſe. A detail of this kind is 


| 


CinnaBar, MarcasiTEt, MacNert, BIsuUr H, CALA- 
MINES CoBALT, &c. STONEs, as MARBLE, PoRPHYRY, 
SLATE, ASBEsT0s, &. GEMs, as DiaMoND, RUBY, 
EMERALD, Or AL, TuRconrss, &. EMERVY, LaPis, 
&c; whence ULTRAMARINE, AZURE, &c. PETRIFAC- 
TIONS, as CRYSTAL, SPAR, STALACTITEsS, T ROCHITES, 
Cornu AMMoNis, and the like. | | 


+ PHYTOLOGY, or the hiſtory of PLAN'TS; 
Their kinds; as 
TREE, HERB, &c, | 
FEE, PARAGUAY, VINE, GINSENG, CoTToON, ToBAc- 
co, &, Cox AL, MusHRoOM, TRUFFLE, PARASITE, 
MisTLETo, Moss, &c. Parts; as Roor, STone, FLOWER: 
Woop; as GUALlACUM, SASSAFRAs, EBON Y, ALOES, 
&c. LEAVES, ForiaTion, RoL I, &c. BARK ; as 
Qvuinquina, '&c. alſo PisT1L, FarRiNa, STAMINA, &c. 
Operations thereof ; as VEGETATION, GERMINATION, 
CiRcuLAaTion, &c. Circumſtances; as PEeRPENDICU- 
LARITY, PARALLELISM, FECUNDITY, &c. Producti- 


ons; as Honey, Wax, BALSAM, SUGAR, MANNA, &c. 


Gum, RESIN, CamPHoR, &c. 


and the like. ) 

5 ZOOLOGY,'or the hiſtory of ANIMALS; their 
origin in EGG, EMBRYO, FotTus, GENERATION, Cox- 
CEPTION, GESTATION, HATCHING, MIGRATION, &c. 
Their kinds; as QUaDRUPED, BiRD, ' Fisn, IxsEOr, 
REPTILE, RUMINANT, CARNIVOROUS, &c. Extraordi- 
nary ſpecies ; as Unicorn, ToRPEDO, 'TARANTULA, Ton- 
TolsEæ, CAMELEON, SALAMAN DER, BARNACLE, AN- 


2 


, CHOovY, DEATH-WATCH, &c. MoNnsTERs U as DOUBLE 
AN IMAILS, HERMAPHRODItTE, MULE, Pioux, GraNT, 


&c. Metamorphoſes; as AUREL1Aa, METEMPSYCHOSIs, &c., 


Parts; as HEAD, Haxn, Foor, FINGER, T air, Fin, 


1 


ING, GIL Is, &c. Covering; as HA TR, Woor, SILK, 
FE ATHERS, &c. Armature; as NAIL, STING, Horn, 
Toor, SHELL, PROBOSc is, WEB, &c. Productions; as 
PEARL, BEZZOARD, CasTOREUM, Civit, Meconivum,. 
Mummy, UsNEA, KERMEs, COCHINEAL, &c. Motion; 
as FLYINC, SWIMMING, and the like. 11 01 

.5 PHYSICS, or the doctrine of CAUSES; as Na- 
TURE, LAw, &c. Occaſions or means; as PRINCIPLE, 
MaTTER, Form, &c. Their compoſition, or conſtitution, 
in ELEMENT, ATOM, PARTICLE, Body. CHaos, Wok Ip, 
UNIVERSE, SPACE, VACUUM, &c. Properties of body; as 
ExTENSION, SoLIDiTY, FiGURE, DrvisiBILITY, &c. 
Powers thereof; as ATTRACTION, CoHESION, GRAvVITA- 
TION, REPULsSION, EL ASTICITY, ELECTRICITY, MAG- 
NETISM, &c. QUALITIES; as FLUIDITY, FIRMNESsS, 
Ducriliry, HaRDNEss, VOLATILITY, DENSITY, Po- 
LARITY, LiGHT, HEAT, CoLD, &c. . Operations or ef- 
fects thereof; as Mor rox, RAREF ACTION, DILATA- 
Tion, Cox DENSATION, Diss80LUTION, EBZVUTIIT ION, 
FREEZING, EVAPORATION, FERMENTATION, DI OEs- 
ION, EFFERVESCENCE, &c. VISION, SEEING, HEAR- | 
ING, FEELING, SMELLING, &c. Modifications or changes; 
as ALTERATION, CORRUPTION, PUTREFACTION, GENE- 
RAT LON, DEGENERATION, TRANSMUTATION, &c. Syſ- 
tems or hypotheſes hereof; CoRPUSCULAR, EPICUREAN, 
ARISTOTELIAN, PERIPATETIC, CARTESIAN, NEwrTo- 
NIAN, &c, — Occult and fictitious qualities, powers, and ope- | 
rations; ANTIPERISTASIS, SYMPATHY, ANTIPATHY, 
ARcnzxus, &. Macic, WITCHCRAFT, FASCINATION, 
VirRGULA Divina, LiGATURE, TALISMAN, CABBA- 
LA, &c. DruiD, BarD, BRACHMAN, GyMNosoPHIST, 
Maci, RosicRUC1AN, and the like. 


7 METAPHYSICS, or the doctrine of ENS; Es- 
SENCE, EXISTENCE, POWER, ACT, UNDERSTANDING, &c. 
— The MIND, its FACULTIEs; APPREHENSION, JUDG- 
MENT, IMAGINATIGN, REASON, Wir, &c. Its OptRra- 
TIONS; RETENTION, REFLECTION, ASSOCIATION, AB- 
STRACTION, &c. Its PERCEPT10NS ; aSSUBSTANCE, AC- 
ci ENT, Mop, &c. RELATIONS; as UniTY, MuLT1- 
TUDE, Ix INI TY, UNIVERSAL, &c. QUANTITY, QUa- 
LiTY, WRol E, PART, &c. GENUS, SPECIES, DIFFE- 
RENCE, &c. PROPER, OPPOSITE, CIRCUMSTANCE, Ex- 
TERNAL, &c. Effects hereof; KnowLEDGE, SCIENCE, 
ART, EXPERIENCE, &c. Conditions; PROBABILITY, 
CERTAINTY, FalLAcy, &. Syſtems hereof ; Nomi- 
NALS, Scor iss, &C. | 


„ ARITHMETIC, including the doftrine of DI S. 
CRETE or DisconTinvous QUANTITY, viz, Nuu- 


Ns 


IN DIG, Opium, GALLS, | 4 
„ . or ConTinu 


of the more 
conſequence, 


BER, RATIO, PRorosriov, &c. Kinds; as IN TEOER 
FracTion, Decimal, SURD, &c. Relations; as Roor. 
PowER, SQUARE, CUBE, &c. RULES or operations there. 
of; as Nor ATIloN, NUMERATION, ADDITION, Syg- 
STRACTION, &c. REDUCTION, PRACTICE, Post Ton, &c. 
EXTRACTION, APPROXIMATION, &c. Inſtruments ſubſer- 
vient thereto; as LoGariTHMs, NEPER's Box ES, &c. 

9 ANALYTICS, or the reſolution of PROBLEMS 
by SPEC1Es, or ſymbolical expreſſions: RuULEes or operations 
hereof ; as ADDITION, SUBSTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION 
c. Application thereof, in ComBiNATION, PERMUTA. 
TIONS; MaGic SQUARES, CHANCES, Gaui Nc, &c. SE- 
RIES, . PROGRESSIONS,  &. METHODS. DE Maximis 
FLuxions, ExPoNENTIALS, TANGENTs, &, = 


% ALGEBRA; or the doctrine of FDUATIONS; 
S1MPLE, QUADRATIC, CuBic, &c. Operations thereof; 
as REDUCTIon, ConsTRUCTION. Objects thereof; PRxoB- 
LEMS, RESOLUTION,. & c. | 

1 GEOMETRY, or the doctrine of EF XTENDED 
s QUANTITY, viz. 19, Lines; Ricur, 
PERPENDICULAR, PARALLEL, OBLIQUE, &c. Ax LES; 
| ACUTE, SCALENous, VERTICAL, Or POST E, &c. 20. 
FiGUREs, or SURFACES; TRIANGLE, SQUARE, PARA L- 


 LELOGRAM, POLY ON, &c. Circumſtances hereof; as PRR 1- 


METER, AREA, &c. Operations relating hereto; as Brs- 
SECTING, DivipinG, MULTIPLYING, MEASURING, 
&c. Inſtruments uſed therein; as ComPasses, Ru LER, 
SQUARE, PARALLELISM, SCALE, &. Cunvgsg as 
CiRcLE, CycLoip, Ciss0iD, CATENARIA, Cause, 
EvoLuTEe, QUaDRaATRix, &c. Circumftances thereof i; as 
Axis; DiaMETER, Rapius, CENTER, Ci Rc E- 
RENCE, ABSCIsSS, ORDIN ATE, &c, ARCH, CHORD, SINE; | 
TancenT, SECANT,, &c. Inſtruments uſed herein a 
artificial Lines, Canons, &c. Operations ariſing here- 
from; as SURVEYING, taking ANGLEs or BEARINGS, &c. 
with QuADbRANT, PLAIN-TABLE, SEMICIRCLE, CiR- 
CUMFERENTOR, &c. taking DisTANCEs, with CHATN, 
PERAMBULATOR, &c. PLOTTING into DRauGuT, Mar, 
&c. with PROTRAcTOR, &c. 3%. S011 Ds, or bodies; as 
CuBt, PARALLELEPIPED, PRIsM, PYRAMID, Cy11N- 8 
DER, POLYHEDRON, &c. Their SUPERFICIEs, SOLIDI- 
TV, &c. Operations relating hereto; as CUBATURE, mea- 
ſuring of TI MBER, GUI NC, &c. Inſtruments uſed here- 
in; as CAR PEN T ERS /{RULE, SECTOR, SLIDING RULE, 
GA UGG Rop, &c. — The SPHERE ; its doctrine, PRo- 
JECTION, &c. Application thereof; in PLAN ISPHERE, 
AN ALEMMA, &c. — The Cox E; its SEC T IoNS, ELL1Ps1s, 
PaRABOLA, HyPERBOLA, &c. with its ASYMPTOTES, 
Foc t, &c. Their ConSTRUCTION ; QUADRATURE, REc- 
TIFICATION, &c," e 

'2 STATICS, or the doctrine of MOTION: its laws; 
VELociTY, MomEnTUum, &c. Cauſes; as Gravity, PER- 
cuss ov, COMMUNICATION, &c. Modifications; as Com-— 
POSITION, ACCELERATION, RETARDATION, REFLEC- 
TION, REFRACTION, &c. Kinds; as ASCENT, DescenT, 
CENTRAL, CENTRIPETAL, &c. OsCILLATIon, UnDu- 
LAT ION, PRojJECTION, &c. PoWERSs, or applications there- 
of; in LEvER, SCREW, &c. PENDULUM, PROC TILE, 
&c. Operations directed hereby; as GUNNERY, the Me- 
CHANICAL ARTs, &c. enumerated hercafter. 55 

1 ETHICS, or the conſideration of NAruRAL Ixc Li- 
NATIONs, PAss ioxs, TasTEs, &c. Objects thereof ; as 
Good, Evir, VIX Tun, Vice, Beauty, Derormirty, 
&. PLEASURE, Pain, &. REcTtitupe, Equity, 
CoNsciENcE, &. Law, OBL1carion, &. WI LI, 
LiBERTY, AcTion, ASSENT, &c. NECEss1TY, PRE- 
MOTION, PROVIDENCE, &c. Syſtems hereof ; STo1cs, 
Pr aTonisM, ACADEMY, CYNIC, and the like. 4 


14 POLICY, or the conſideration of SOCTETY, and 
GOVERNMENTS: its origin; in Cox r RAC, &c. Con- 
ſtitutions and forme thereof; as, 1%. Monarcny, DEspo- 
TisM, &c. Powers thereof; KI Nd, . Bits PRINCE, 
Duxe. EuPROR, SULTAN, SpPHY, CALIIP H CxSsAR, 
Czar, INCA, ErRHNARCRH, TETRARCH, DesPorT, and 
the like: Their TI TI Es and QUaLiT1Es; MaJgsryY, 
Hic HNESs, GRAce, EXCELLENCE, and the like. 
REGALIA; CROWN, ScrprRE, TI ARA, FAscEs, &c. 
2% ARISTOCRACY, its powers; as Axchox, Dicraron, 
Dock, SENATE, Council, &c. 39 DEMO RAC; 


STATES-GENERAL, STADTHOLDER, PROTECTOR, &c. 
i Their 


Their 


T HE F R 


as it may not only ſupply the 
book in one View 3. but allo that of à rubric, 


read in. Note, 
the ſeveral 


ELECTIVE, HEREDITARY, by PRI- 

Their tranſactions; as PEACE, WAR, 
Coils ADE, &c. By ARMIEs, FLEETS, 
EMBASSIES, SECRETARY) Paik (aNoTEN TA BYs SY V OT; 
LEGATE, NuUNT1o, &c. Their TERRITORIES, 8222 
Si NOR, &c. Their ESTATES, Noz LES, COMMONS, * 
Gy, CgnsUs, ENUMERATION, TRIBE, 1 
Province, CiRcLE, CounTyY, CITY, Town, &c, Ma- 

HANCELLOR, 
„N N BAILIFF, CONSTABLE. * ER: 
REX, CONSUL, PRETOR, CENSOR, VISIER. TRIBUNE, TRI- 
UMVIR, PROVOST, EPHORI, EpIL E, PREFECT, QUESTOR, 
PRoCONSUL, VICE-ROY, LiEUTENANT, STEWARD, W AR- 
DEN, KEEPER. JURISCONSUL T'US, PROCURATOR, Ab vo- 
CATE, BARRISTER, PROTHONOTARY, Cus ros, PHILA- 
2 ER, CHIROGRAPHER, UsHeR, CLERK, &c. T heir juriſ- 
dition; CouRTs ; as AR EO PAO us, 
LIAMEN T, DIET, DIVAN. CHAMBER, Ass IZE, PRIVY- 
Council, &c. CHANCERY, K1NG's-BENCH, EXCHEQUER, 
ADMIRALTY, VE ROE, SESSIONS, TURN, CounTyY CoURT, 
LeeT,EvR, &c. TERMs,C! RCUITS, COMMISSIONS,O YER. 
Cox voc AT To, ARCHES, PREROGATIVE, FACULTIEs, DE- 
LEGATES. RoTA, INQUISITION, &c, Their REVENU Es, 
TREASURVY, Fisc, EXCHEQUER, TALLY, POLITICAL 
ARriTHMETIC. Dori Es, Cusrous, GABEL, EXcisE, &c. 
Cornace, Money, INTEREST, UsuURY, &c. Their Hous- 
HOLD; CHAMBER, GREEN-CLOTH, W ARD-ROBE, &c. Un- 
der STEWARD, CHAMBERLAIN, COMPTROLLER, COFFER- 
ER, Ac A, Opa,&c. GUARDS, ORDINANCE, &c. directed by 


Their SUCCESSION, 
MOGENI TURE, &c. 
TREATY, UN rox, 


CAPTAIN, MASTER, EQUERRY, & c. MI LIT IA, Nav, 


Pos r, TiMARIOT, ARRIERE-BAN, &c. aber Dav- 
PHIN, ELECTOR, PALATINE, GRAVE, PALSORAPE: 
Trane, EARL, CounT, KNIGHT, GARTER, BARONET, 
BAT, TEUTONIc, MALTA, ELEPHANT, &c. GENT LE- 
MAN, YEOMAN, &c. Their NamEs, SIRNAMES, T1TLES, 
PRECEDENCE, &c, FACTIONS, PATRICIAN, GUELPH, To- 
RY, &c. CORPORATIONS, or leſſer COMMUNITIES, UNIVER- 
sT, ACADEMY, COLLEGE,SOCIETY, CHAPTER, Schoor, 
HospIT AL, Inn, Public BuiLlDIN GS; HALL, BAS IL I CA, 
GUILDHALL,PR1s0N, TowER, ARSENAL,LIBRARY,Mu- 
SEUM, Cixcus, &c. Solemn CEREMoNiEes; as TRIUMPH, 
TURNAMENT, CARROUSATL, QUADRIL. DonaTivg, 
Mepar, TROPEHT, MonuMEnT, FUNERAL, Toms, Ca- 
TACOMB, &c. 1 

*5 LAW, or the rules and meaſures of SOCIETY; pub- 
liſhed in AcT, STATUTE, CHARTER, RESCRIPT, Cox si- 
TUTION, DECRETAL, SENATUS-CONSULTUM, PRAGMA- 
TIC SANCTION, &c, Recorded in INSTITUTEs, Cope, No- 
VEL, REGISTER, PANDECT, CorPus, DomesDAY, &c. 
Kinds; CI VII, Canon, SUMPTUARY, &c. reſpecting 19. 
Perſons ; as the KinG; his PREROOGATIVYE, RoYALTIES, 
&c. viz, Granting DisPENSAT1on, PAR DON, ComMMEnNDAm, 
ExXEMPT10N., DiGNITIEs, FRANCHISEs. FOREST, PaRK, 
PURL1EU, VERT, CHass. IM POST, SUBsIDY, Tol LEAK: 
Alp, HiDace, ScuTacsg, PrRisace. Warr, ESTRAY, 


ESCHEAT, TREASURE TROVE, &c. OFFICERS, and Ma- 
iſtrates; created by WRIT, Warrant, Commi SSION, &c. 


heir OATRH, TEST, DECLARATION. VISIT AT ION, PRo- 
CURATION, &c. CORPORATIONS; REGULAR, SECULAR, 
Nc. made by. CHñARTER, PATENT, &c, diſſolved by Quo 
WARRANTO, MaxDamus, 
ALIEN, NATURAL1ZAT10N, HusBAnD, Wire, Mar- 
RIAGE, CONCUBINE, SEPARATION, ALIMONY, DOWER, 
AFFINITY, BasTARD, ADoPTION, EMANCIPATION. 
LoRD, TENANT, VIILAIx, Vass AL. CLIENT, PATRON. 
ERVANT,SLAVE, RETAINER. Manvumiss10Nn, ENFRAN- 
CHISING, &c. TENURE, SERVICE, HoMAGE, FEALTY, 
SERGEANTY, ESCUAGE, RELIEF, GuarDIAN, Ward- 
25 Soc AG k. HE IR, Ix T ESTATE, ANCESTOR, &C, — 2. 
an 1 TENEMENTS, HEREDI1- 
VEL TER nn LD, Fes, CusTOMARY, TAIL, Ga- 
D, COURTESY, &c. In REVERSL1¹ N, MoRTGAGE, 


HyroTHECA, &c. Manor, Demesn, Honours, Com- 
MON, GLEBE, ADvowson 


? „Xe. Acquired by Occur ancy, 


Te I NINO: 5 CONVEYANCE, FEOFFMENT, 
db 3d 005 EFEIZANCE, LEASE, DEVISE, Ar: 
1411 LÞs VESTITURE, LIVERY, &c. Loſt by AL IE- 
1 ook MAIN, DissEisix, ABATEMENT, SUR- 
10 r een DiscLA1tMER, FokrEI- 
85 N 18 $2 DErRIVAT ION, LArsz, &c. Or 
* De 22 HATT EIS, EMBLEMENTs, ANN Ul- 
by Spee HY» RECOGNIZANCE, &c, Acquired 
ne OF, ERIOT, Mok ruARVY, HEIR-LOOM. 
AT. Jobe Fe ADMINISTRATOR, ORDIN A“ 
In dar e S e 

You JJ. betlous; a5 CRIMES, TREASON, Pax - 


— — 


E F A C E. 


the office of a table of contents, by preſenting the diſperſed materials of the 
or directory, by STR er - 

„ that the initial words of the notes, correſpond to the final ones of 
— are both, make fo many heads or articles in the book. | 1 © 


Ju po, SHERIFF, JUSTICE, 


ComiTlIA, &c. PaR- 


&c. SUBJECTS ; as DENIZEx, 


* 
UW - 


the order they are moſt advantageouſly 
the analyſis 3 and that 


ue 


RICIDE, MURDER, FELONY, ASSAULT, RAPE, ASSASSIN. 
ADULTERY, FORNICATION, DEFLORATION, POLYGAMY, 
HERESsVY, &c. Proſecuted by InDIcTMENT, ACCUSATION, - 
AcTions OF ConsPIRACY, and UPON THE CAsE, HABEAS 
CorPus, &c. PUNISHED with HAN ING, CRUCIFIXION, 
WHEEL, FURCA, SCALA, PILLORY, TRANSPORTATION, 
Divorce, ScAPHIsM, &c, Or CIVIL, and to things; as 
TrEsPAsS, NUISANCE, DEFORCEMENT, &c. Remedied by 
WxriTrsof QUarEt IMPEDIT, DARR EIN PRESENTMENT, 
APPEAL, ATTEINT, ERROR, RiGHT, Discgir, SUPER- 
$BDEAS, AUDITA QUERELA, &c. — SUIT, or courſe of 
proceedings, whereby redreſs is procured; including, 15. Pao- 
Ess; either by BILL, SUMMONS, SUBPOENA, ATTACH- 
MENT, CaPlas, Exio Nr, &c. to which belong APPEAR- 
ANCE, ATTORNEY, BALL, Es801n, DEFAULT, Nonsvir, 
ARRAIGNMENT, &c. — 29. PLEADING ; whence CounT, 
DECLARATION, Alp PRIER, VoucHeR, AGE PRE, 


BAR, ABATE, RELEASE, RERLICATION, OUTLAWRY, 


SEQUESTRATION, &c, — 3*. Iss uE; whence DEMURRER., 
— 4%. TRIAL ; whence PRooF, EviDENCE, PRESUMP- 
TIon,OATH, AFFIDAVIT, AFFIRMATION. JURY, CHAL- 
'LENGE, ARRAY, VERDICT. BATTEL, Due, CHamPi-- 
on, PURGAT1ON, ORDEAL, &c. PAINE FORT ET DURE, 
Rack, TORTURE, &c.— 5. JUDGMENT; whence ARRESsT, 
&c. — 6. EXECUTION; Whence SCIRE FAciAs, RR- 
PRIE VE, &c. © | - | 

15 THEOLOGY, or the conſideration of GOD : his na- 
ture and ATTRIBUTES; ASETERNITY, UBI r, &c. His 
UNIT Y, TRINI TV, &c. PERSONSsS, HY PoSsT As TS, &c. Our 
duty to him, diſcovered by Ixs PIRAT ION, REVELATION, Po- 


HEC, &c. by the MEss1 AH, EyAanGEL1sTs, APOSTLES,&c. 
In the BI BLE; PENTATEUCH, HAG10GRAPHA, PsALTER, 


GosPEL, APOCALYPSE, &c. Canon, DEUTEROCANONT- 
CAL, APOCRYPHA, &c. Circumſtances thereof; STYLE, Al. 


LE GOR, TYPE, PARABLE, MysSTiCAL, &c. TetexT,VERr- 


S$ION, SEPTUAGINT,VULGATE, &c. PARA PHRASE, TAR- 
GUM, &c. Pol N Ts, QUoTATIONs, &c. Matter thereof; De- 
clarations, of INCARNAT1ON, PAss ov, CRUctF1x1on, Mi- 
RACLES, &c, Injunctions; as WorsHIP, PRAYER, SAcR1- 
FICE, &c. SACRAMENTS; as EUCHARIST, BAPT1$sM, &c. 
PROMISES; as GRACE, JUSTIFICATION, &c, DECREEs; as 
PREDESTINATION, ELECTION, REPROBATION,&c. Breaches 


on our part; Sin, FALL, IMPUTATION, &c. Remedies 
thereof, by PENITENCE, CONFESSION, &c. Rewards and pu- 


niſhments allotted thereto; HEAVEN, HELL, REsuRRECTIOx, 
IMMoRTALITY, &c. His MinisTERs; ANGELs, DEvir, 
&c, His CHURCH; either TRIUMPHANT ; as SAINTS, 
MART YRS, ConFEsSORs, FaATHERs, DocTors, &c. or Mi- 
LIT ANT, &c. Its OFFicts; CREED, LITrVURGY, Deca- 
LOG UE, DoxoLoGy, TRISA GION, &c, Diſcipline, and rites; 
as ABSOLUTION, AN A THEMA, EXCOMMUNICATION, &c. 


'CATECHUMEN, CONFIRMATION, GENUFLEXION, &c. 
Its HiER ARCHyY ; as Bis Hor, PRIEs T, Deacon, &c. PA- 


TRIARCH, ARCHBISHOP, PRIMATE, DEAn, Canon, 
PREBEND, ARCHDEACON, CHANToRs, &c. Their enſigns ; 
MiTER, CRosIER, PALLIUM, &c. Their ORDiNAT1oON, 
CoNsE RAT ION, COLLATION, IMPoSITION, &c. BENEF1- 
CES, REVENUES, T'1THEs, &c. Places ſet apart; as CHURCH, 
CHAPEL, ORATORY, &c. CATHEDRAL, PAROCHIAL, 
CARDINAL, &c. CHhoir, NAV, ALTAR, For, &c, 
Dioctst, PRovINCE, &c. ASSEMBLIES; as SY NoD, Coun- 
CIL,ConNvoCATION,ConslSTORY, CHAPTER, PRESBYTERY, 
&c. FE ASTS, FasTs, LRNT, VI CI Is, &c. EasTER, EPi- 


 PHANY, PENTECOST, ANNUNCIATION, PURIFICATION, , 


PRESENT AT 1ON, &c. — Particular SYsTEMs, or profeſſions 


| thereof; viz. REFORMED, or PROTESTANT ; as the CHURCH 
or ENGLAND, LUTHERANISM, CALvINis8M, &c. Romiſh, 
or LATIN; its Mass, BREVIAR Y, LEGEND, &c. TRAN- 


su BSH ANTIAT ION, EXTREME UNCTION, Sup EREROOGA- 
TION, PEN AN cE, &c. HIERARCHY; POPE, CARDINAL, &c. 
SECULAR, REGULAR, MoNK, REILIOGIoUs, AB Bor, Prior, 
&c. ORDER, CONGREGATION, MoN ASTERY, GENERAL, 
&c. JESUIT, CARTHUSIAN, CARMELITE, * 
Dominican, &c. THirD order; Cox NOBITE, Ax Acho- 
RKET,HERMIT, RxcL us, MoNAasTERY,CELL, Ru LE, Vow, 


RE Fox M, Novici Ark, &c. IMact, Relics, Saint, VIR- 


GIN, Ros Ax v, &c. CAN oN IZ ATION, BEATIFICATION, &c. 
InduLGENCE, JUBILER, Exokcisu, &c. — GREEK ; its 
ANTHoL0G1oNn, PROTHEsSIs, PARTICLES, &c. MaRoniTEe, 
JacoBiTt, ThomE&an, &c. ARMENIAN, Cor HTI, Sor 1- 
TARY, &c.—SECTs, and HER ESI Es; as MAN1CHExs, Gxos- 
TICS, AR1ANs, &c. EBIONI TES, NESTORIANs, Mi LLENA- 
RIES, QUARTODECIMANs, &c. MonTANISTs, Soci xi Ads, 
ARMINIANS, &c. PRESBYTERIANS, Ax ABA Tisrs, Ix- 
DEPENDANTS, QUAKERS, &c. QUIETISTS, SSRVATISsTS, 


| PRE-ADAMITEs, &c. DE1ST, ATHEIST, SPENQs1SM, &c.— 


b | Jewiſh ; 
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vi THE PREF ACE. 


| I might here have ended my preface; and perhaps the reader would be willing enough to be. thus diſmiſſed + 
But ſomething has been already ſtarted, which will require further diſquiſition. — The diſtribution we have made 


of knowledge is founded on this; that the ſeveral branches thereof commence either Art or Science, according to 


the agency, or non- agency of the human mind, in reſpe& thereof. — It remains to take the matter up a little 


higher, and explain the reaſon and manner of this operation: to conſider knowledge in its principles, antecedent 


Jewiſh; its Tarmup, TRADITION, &c. TEMPIE, TA- 
BERNACLE, SANCTUARY, ARK, &c. PoN TIFF, LEVITE, 


TRIBE, &c. EpHoD, THER APHIM, C1RCUMC1sSION, SaB- 


BATH, SANHEDRIN, &c. RABBIN, DocToR, CABBALA, 
MassoRa, &c. PHARISEE, SADDuCes, EsskAN, Ca- 
RAITE, &c. NAZARITE, T HERAPEUTA, &c. SAMARI- 


TAN, DosITHEAN, HELLENiIsT, &c. PASSOVER, SCENO- 


PEGIA, GEHENNA, &c.—MAHOMETAN ; their ALCOR AN, 
Murr, Dervis, MosqQue, MussULMAN, &c. — Hea- 
then; their IDoLATRY, THEOGON Y, &c. their GoDs; 
P8nATEs, LARES, LEMUREs, &c. SATYRsS, SYLVANS, 
NymPns, TRI Tons, &c. DEmi-Gop, HERO, FokTUNE, 
DesTiny, Damon, GExius, &c. APOTHEOSIS, SacRI- 
FICE, &c. FR AST, LusrRATION, &c, as ELEVSIN TA, Sa- 
TURNALIA, CEREALtA, &e. Miniſters thereof; Rex, Pon- 
TIFEX, FLAMEN,'VESTAL, CORYBANTEs, &c. GAMES; 
OLymPic, Israumia, &c. Divination, ORACLE, Py- 
THAN, SIBYL; &c. AUGUR, AusPEX, &c. TEMPLE, 
Fane, PacGop, &c; SECTsS; as BAN IANS, BRACHMANS, 


SARZANS, &c. 


"oP LOGICS, or the conſideration of IDEAS or NO- 
TIONS: their kinds; SimPLE, COMPLEX, ADEQUATE, 
&c. Diſpoſition into claſſes or CaTEGORIEs, PREDICA- 
MENTS, PREDICATEs, &c. Their compoſition, or aſſocia- 
tion into AxI0Ms, PROPOSITIONS, PROBLEMS, T HEOREMS, 
TRAHRESES, HyYPoTHESES. . ARGUMENTS; as SYLLOGISM, 
ENTHYMEME, SORITES, SoPHISM, DILEMMA, CRo- 
CODILUsS, &c. Their REsoLUTION; DEFINITION, Di- 
-V.ISION, &c. into PREMISSES, CONSEQUENCES, TERMS, 
&c. Their TRUTH, FALSHOOD, EVI DENCE, DE Mo- 
STRATION, &c. Operations therewith; as ARGUMENT A- 


TION, INDUCTION, DiSCOURSING, PHILOSOPHISING, &c. 


DriseUTATION, . DISTINCTION, CONTRADICTION, RE- 
DUCTIO Ap ABSURDUM, &C. i | 


* CHYMISTRY, including the uſe of FIRE, Wa- 


TER, BaTHs, FERMEN TS, MENSTRUUMs, FURNACES, RE- 


TORTS, and other inſtruments; to change ANIMAL, VEGE- 


FABLE, and FosSILE bodies, by inducing Fus low, PUTRE- 


FACTION, FERMENTATION, DissoLUT ION, EXHALA- 
TION, &c. and hereby procuring SIR I TS, SALTS,*'O1Ls, 
Acid, ALCALINE,. AROMATIC, URinous, Wines, 
VINEOG ARS, FLOWERS, CALCEs, CRYSTALS, SOAPS, TAR- 
TARS. REGULUs, MAG1sSTERYp EXTRACT, ELIXIR, 
CEruss, Mix tun, LiTHARGE, QUINTESSENCE, PHos- 
PHORUS, ALCAHEST, PHELOSOPHER'S STONE, and the 
like; by the operations of DrsTiELATron, EXPRESSION, 
ConHoBATION, SUBLIMATION, RECTIFICATION, ORy- 
STALLIZATION, CALCINATION, AMALGAMATION, Di- 
GESTION, PRECIPITATION,” VITRTFICATION, FIxA- 
Tion, TRANSMUTATION, and the like. AR BOR Diane, 
AuRUM FUL MiNANs, artificial EARTHQUAKE, MaAGic, 
DivinAT1oON, &c. 7 EIFN ©, 1 


2 OPTICS, including the laws and conſideration of VI. 


S ION, and VISIBEE ORO Ts; effected by means of 
LioHr: its Rays. Their REFRANGIBILITY, REFLEX I- 


BILITY, &c. Focus, TRANSPARENCY, OPACITY, SHA- 
Dow, &c.—REFLECTION thereof, in MI RRO UR, LookiNG- 
GLass, CaToPTRIC CisTULaA, &c, —REFRACTION, in 
LENS, PRISM, GLass, &c. Application, in TELESCO PE, Mi- 


cROscoPE, Macic LANTERN, &c: SPECTACLE, POLE- 


MOSCOPE, POLYHEDRON, CAMERA OBSCURA, &c. 


* PERSPECTIVE, or the projection of Poi x rs, 
Li NES, PLAN Es, &c. in SCENOGRAPHY, OR THOGRAPHY, 
IcHNOGRAPHY, AN AMOR PHOs Is, &c. | | 
— N 0 N ä 
** PAINTING, or the DES IGNTNG of objects in 
CLAIR-OBSCURE, PROPORTION, &c. with ORDONNANCE, 
ExPRESS10N, &c. Circumſtances hereof; ATTITUDE, Con- 
TRAST, GROUP, &Cc. 
CaMrgEUxX, FRESCO, &c. ENAMELLING, MosAlc, &c. 


22 PHONICS, or the doctrine of SOUNDS, Voice, 
Kc. Their modifications, in Een, REsonance, WIS 
PERING-PLACE, SPEAKING=- TRUMPET, &c. — Their 
Tux, GRavity, INTERVAL, &c. Time, TRIPLE, &c. 
expreſſed by Nor E, CHorD, &c. Compariſons thereof; Con- 
£ORD, as Un15on, OcTave, THIRD, FouR TH, DiscoRD, 
Ke. - ComPosiTiONn; as MELODY, HARMONY, Coun- 
TER-POINT.. SYMPHONY, SYNAULIA, CHIME, SONG, 
RayYTHMUs, &c. Kinds; Genus, Mops, &c. Circum- 


Kinds; LIMNINOG, MinIATURE, | 


tg 
ſtances; Key, CLEeFF, SIGNATURE, TRANSPOSITION, 
&c. ' STAFF, SCALE, GAMMUT, SOLFAING, Mopurta- 
T10N, &c. Inſtruments; ORGan, Bert, Trxumper, 
LyRE, CYMBAL, Violin, HARPSTICORD, &. 


*3 HYDROSTATICS, or the conſideration of FLUIDS ; 
their SpRCIT Ic Gravity, DENSITVY, EquitiBrIUN, 
&c. Inſtruments to meaſure the fame; as ARZOMETER, | 
HyDRoOSTATICAL BALANCE, &c. S1PHON, ToRkicer- 
LI AN, &c. Motion thereof; in Pu u, Four ATN, SpIRAI. 
SCREW, HYDROCANISTERIUM, HYDROMANTIC, &c. 


24 PNEUMAT ICs, or the conſideration of the AIR; 
its WEIOHT, DENsIT Y, PRESSURE, ELAST ICI T, &c. 
'ConDENSATION, RARE FAC T ION, MoTion, Wind, &c. 
in A1R-PUMP, SUCTION, Vacuum, &c. Meaſured by Ba- 
ROMETER, THERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, Manome- 
TER, &c. ANEMOMETER, WINDMILL, &. 


a MECHANICS, including the ſtructure and contrivance 
of MACHINES; as BALLANCE, STEELYARD, PuLLy, 
PoLysPAsT, &c. WHEEL, CLock, War cz, PENDULUM, 
SPRING, FUsEEy &c. CLEPSYDRA, CoA c, RoTa ARI- 
STOTELICA, PERPETUAL Mor lor, &c. MILL, PREss, 
VIcE, LArk, Loom, WinDLass, &c. Operations of Swiu- 
MING, DivinG, FLYiNG, &c. © h 


2* ARCHITECTURE, including the conſtruction of 
BUILDINGS; as Housk, TEmPLE, CHuRCH, HALT, 
Pal Ack, THEATRE, &c. Shir, GALLY, GaLLton, 
Ark, BucenTaAuR, BoaT, &c. ' PYRAMID, Ma uso- 
LEUM, PANTHEON, &c. CAPITOL, SERAGLIO, Escu- 
RIAL, &c. ARCH, VAULT, BRIDGE, Monument, 
Toms, &c. Forms thereof; RoTunDo, PLATTORM, PIN- 
N Ac LE, &c. PLANs; DES ION, ICHNOGRAPHY, PROFILE, 
&c. Parts; as FounDATION, WALL, Roor, &c. Door, 
WiN Dow, STAIRS, CRI MN EY, &c. ORDERS; as Tus- 
c Ax, Dok ic, CorinTHian, &c. CARNYATID ES, Rus- 
Ic, GoTHnic, &c. CorLumn; PiLASsTER, ATTIC, &c. 


| Parts thereof; ENTABLATURE, CaPtTAL, PEDesTAL, 


&c. Cornice, FREEZE, Bast, &c. f VoluTE, PEDi- 
' MENT, MoDILLI1oN, CoNnsSOLE, &c. MoyLDInNGs; OGEt, 
To, ASTRAGAL, SCOTIA, AB Acus, OvoLo,'&c. Ma- 
terials; as BRI ck, STONE, TyIE, SLATE, SHINGLE, &c. 
 TimBzr, WAINScor, Grass, LEAD, PLASTER, &c. 
BAM, RAF TER, MorTaR, NAIL, HIN GE, KEY, Lock, 
&c. QARRT, MAsoRRT, ke. 55 


7 SCULPTURE, or the framing of Sr ATE, Fi- 
| GURE, ORNAMENT, &c. in RELIE VO, CRE Ux, &c. as 
CAR VINO, Porr ERY, PORCELAIN, &c. ENGRAVING; 
SEAL, Dyk, &c. ETcninc, CuTTinG, MEZ ZZO-TIN Tro, 
Kc. FounDEeRyY; of BELL, LETTER, ORDINANCE, &c. 
Corning; Money, ME DAL, ME DALLION, &c. PILE, 
LEtGENnD, &c. LAPIDARY, TURNING, INLAY INC, VA- 
NEERING, DAMASQUEENING, ENCHASING, &c. 


2 TRADES and MANUFACTURES; asPriNnT- 
ING, PAPER-MAKING, BOOK-BINDING, &c. G1LDING, 
| JAPANNING, GLASS-MAKING, GRINDING, &c. PLUM- 
' BERY, FoRGIiNG, HAMMERING, &. WEAvING, 
 BleacHinG, WarrTEninG, &c. FULLING, DyYinG, 
' PRESSING, SHEERING, CALENDRING, TABBYING, FREE- 
ZING, &c. WooLLEN, SILK, Linum INCOMBUSTIBILE, 
&c. CLorn, SERGE, TAFFETY, STOCKING, &c. VELVET, 
TArEsTRT, HaT, &c. TanNninG, CURRYING, Taw- 
ING, &c. SHAMOISING, SHAGREEN, MoRocCo, &c. 
Making PARcHUENT, GLUE, Gun-POWDER, SMALT, 
SOAP, STARCH, &c. CAN DIE, TAPER, ToRcH, &c. 
STEEL, BuTToNn, Pin, NEEDLE, Pi E, FAN, PERUKE, 


29+ PYROTECHNY, or AxTiFIciat'FIRE-works; 
including the conſideration and uſe of Gun-PFowDER, MATCH, 
Fustt, &c. Of OxDinanct, Cannon, Gun, Mok AR, 
&c. © CaRRIACE, CHAROE, PROJECTION, RANGE, 
Po1NT-BLANK, REcCo1L, &c. PETARD, CARCass, SHOT, 
Bou B, GRANnaDo, &c. RockET, STAR, &c. 


29 MILITARY Axrs, including the conſideration of AR. 
MIES, FI EETS, Cavalry, INFANTRY, &c, conſiſting of 
REGIMENTS, T RooPs, COMPANIES,” PHALANX, LEGION, 
&c. SOLDIERS; DRAGoon, GRENADIER, FUSILEER, Cui. 


r 


| RASSIER, ARCHER, JANISARY, SPAHI, VEIIT ES, AR- 


GYRASPIDES, 


to ſuch · intervention of ours; and even purſue it u 
of the _ 1 
e declin 6 

| 2 general; the great, but obſcure hinge, 


. 


2 As PI DES, GEND ARMERY) c. Divided into Sau A- 
Bx1iGADE, &c. commanded by G- 
BAsHAw, ADMIRAL, &c. L1EUTE-. 
NANT, BRIGADIER, COLONEL, Carl, f. 
Major, Abu r ANT, ere LR 
oe CenTURION, PRIMIPTLUS, Ke. in od 145 
SIEGE, MARCH, CAMP) &c. Ranged in LINE, 0 57 „ 
& c. Motions; ATTACK, RE TREAT, HALT, &c. gt wt 
Tons; WHEELING, COUNTER+WHEELING, bees 8 18 
NAIs; Worn, DRUM, CHAMADE, Kc. GuanrDs; Gar- 
Rk 150n, PIQUET, PATROOL, ROUND; QUARTER, PLACE oF 
Arms, &c. STANDARD, BANNER, EAGLE, LABARUM,: 
Kc. Their ARMS; ARTILLERY, CARABINE, MUSQUET, 
Kc. He 1M, BUCKLER, Er rA, CUIRAS5, Kc. ARIES, 
BAL IST A, Ca TAP UT TA, SLING, &c. 5 


GY 
DRON, BATTALION, 
NERALz, MARSHA Ly 


| 


4 
N - * 


3 FORTIFICATION, or the conſtruction of FO R- 
TRESSES; as CIT AD EL, CASTLE, TowER, &c. Fox r, 
STAR, REDOVBT, &c. Won xs, or parts thereof; RAMPART,. 
BAST ION, DITCH, COUNTERSCARP, CURTIN, &c. RA- 
VELING, HoRN-WwoRK, CROWN=WORK, &c. APPROACHES 3 
TRENCEH, Sar, Mine, &c. Line, PARALLEL, CI Rcuu- 
VALLATION, &c. BATTERY, ATTACK, & . 


1 ASTRONOMY, of . the doctrine of the HEA. 
„ENS; their Ci xcLES, ECLIPT1 c, Zoprac, MER1D1- 
an, EQuaToR, VERTICAL, AgiMUTH. GALAXY, & c. 
Poi NTS; as PoL ER, ZENITIHʒ NA DIR, &c.' Celeſtial bodies, 
viz. 8 ARS, SUN, &c. Aſſemblage thereof; into Sto, Con-, 
TELLATION, &c. Their PRECE8810N, CULMENATION, 
EFRACT.ON. DECLINATION, ASCENSION, LONGITUDE, 
LAT1TUDE: ALTITUDE, AMPLITUDE, AZIMUTH. PLA- 
NETS; as SATURN, VENUs, EARTH, Moon, SATELLITE, 
Comer, &c. Their PLACES, , ASPECTS, SYZYGY, CoN- 
Junction, QUuADRATURE. DIAMETER, DISTANCE, PE- 
'R10D, REVOLUTION, ORBIT, NoDt, &c. Fheir STAT10N, 
RETROGRADATION, EQUATION,' &c. - Their PRHASES, E- 
CL1PsE, PENUMBRA, OCCULTATION, PARALLAxX, CRE- 
PUSCULUM,:'MAacuLz, &c. Obſervations. thereof; taken 
with the QUADRANT, GNoMon, MIcROMETRHR, RETICU-: 
LA, &c. Collected in CATALOGUE, TABLES, &c. Hy po- ' 
THESES, Or SYSTEMS thereof; COPERNICAN;, [TY conic, | 
-PTOLEMAIC,, &c. Exhibited in SPHERE, GLoBe, &. 


__ 


"WY 


as 


..33 CHRONOLOGY, or the doctrine of 7 IME; 
meaſured by YEAR, MonTH, WEEK, Dax, Houk, Act, 
PeR1oD, CYCLE, &c. Commencing from Eyocnua, IN c AR- 
NATION, Hes RA, &c. Laid down in FasT1, ALMAN Ack, 
CALENDAR, JULIAN, GREGORIAN, &c. Accommodated 
to FEasTS, FERI, EASTER, &c. by means of EPAcr, 
Gor DEW NUMBER, DoMinical, c. | 
„ DIALING, including the Fux xi TRE, and projection 

of DIALS; HoRIZON TAL, DEcCLininG, RECLININ CG, 
DINxcLINI NO, &c. Moon-DrA , RING. DI AL, HoRO- 
DICTICAL, &c. Inſtruments; as DEclIN ATOR, AN ALEM 
e nav nab cn ten Ty Trig | 
iir wruuwnl 3 wo M r ns ö 
GEO GRA PH V, including the doctrine of the 
EARTH, or GLOBE: its Ci RcLESs; PARALLEL, TRO- 
pic, Hokrzox, Axls, Pol Es, &c. Its Zowes, CLIMATES, 
&c. Its PLAcks; their Love iTupbE, LArirxupz, Dis- 
TANCE, ELEVAT oN, & c. Inhabitants; AN TirobEs, AB- 
ORIGINES, ROG LOD Y TES, | ASCit, PeRrsctr,' &c. In- 


— 
* , 


ſtruments relating thereto; GLOBE, Mar, &c. 
: 26 NAVIGATION, or the 8 of 84 7 a6] 
ING; in Sie, FRIGAT E, Bark, &c. Parte thereof; 


MasT, Axc Ho, SAI Ls, YaRDs,/ Con DAR, Carsr An, | 


RuDDes, DgcEk, &c. Their Course, RHuUmB; &c; ſhewn 
by CoMPass, NezDLe, VARIATION, & c. Directed by 
STEERING, CURRENT, &c. Diſtance, or Rx œRONIN G. by 
Loo, Onservartion, LonciTtTupe, LArirupr d. 
Taken by FoRE-sTAPF, BACK-STAFF, AsTROT ABE Noc-! 
TURNAL. SINIFAL QUADRANT, &c. Wrought by Gun- 
TER, CHART, MER CATOR, TRAVERSE; &c. The em- 


> 


tions of SOUNDING, WerGHiNG,/CAREENING. SIGN ALS: 
Bvoy, &. uon avoid iannar, 


- * 
5 Fs. , 


— — 


OS + 


3 41 121 by 212144 IJ Hoi ro A XAT ; | 
Di COMME NC E, or the affairs of MERCHAN- 
| including Mox EY, Co LN, SrRCI ES, &c. as Poux D. 
nba SHULLING,/PENNyY, SPERL1 NG. Ducar, Dol 
ns bel of eight. TALENT, SESTERCE, SHEKEL, 

the like. WeEicnrs;'lfyrA; ONCE, &c. Mg A- 


E F A 


p to its cauſe, and ſhew how it exiſts there: 22 the progreſs 
| „and the order of the modifications induced by it. — This is a deſideratum w! ich we 

. — upon, on account of its immediate relation to the preſent deſign. It is the baſis of 
on which the whole encyclopædia turns. e een 


8 BANK, ExcHA 


ACCEPTANCE, PAR; PROTEST, DascounT, RecHancs, 


Ec. ACTION, SYBSCRIPTION., Book-KEE PI NG, Ce. 


517 $, and their | AR VIZ. 


— 


- | DzLivery, LochrA, Mzxszs, Se. 


p 


* * „ 
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| CHANGE, TRUCK, PERMUTAT10N, ComMMOUTAT ton, &c. 


for MANUFACTURE, SPice, Dreuc,'WooLLENg SLAVE, 
NEokRo; &c. IMroRTED; ExPoR TED, TRANSPORTED, 
Con vor, FLor A, &c. Conditions thereof; TARIFF, Cox- 
TRABAND, CHARTER:PARTY, FREIGHT, Av ERA OR, & c. 
Cusroms, Dur v, TunNaGe, Pouxp AE, &c. Bor Tou- 
RY, ASSURANCE, PIKE, &c. Tranſacted by CoM ANN; as 
Hans, STEEL-YARD, EasT-INDIa, Tux K, HaMBORGH, 
Mtsstst PI, SoUTH-SEA, Assi EN To, REGISTER. Colony, 
FiskERY, FAacrox Y, Oc. At SrAPEE, Park, MARKET, 
Cc. By Commisgton, 'Facror, 
BROKER, &c. Wei Ga1NG, paying by BILL; at UsAx er, 


#15 


N nee e Stof6t Are Wart 

(2% ANATOMY, vthe Aar ys18of ANIMAL BO- 
| Bors; as CRanium, Ris, 

Vikrren a, Ravrus, Fron, Tinia, Sackun, Pu- 
Is, PAT ELI A, c. Their ARTICULATION, Aro Hs Es, 


Ec, MuscL Es; ABDUCTOR, ADDUCToOR, EREcTor, DE- 


PR ESOR, DELTOI DRS, SAR TORTUs, CucuilL ARIS, OR BIcu- 
L ARIS, SPHINCTER, &c.. Their T'snDoNns, FiBREs, Cc. 


NUM. TonGue, TooTH, PALABERIONY Nx, Gro vis, 
* ART» 


* 


742 : 1141 4411 F 46:2 
_ #9 MEDICINE, including the eonſideration 
and HEALTH. conditions thereof; LonGzviry, 
STRENGTH, TEMPERAMENT, Sc. Means; as Foop, 
DRINk, ExERcist, &c. Oppoſites; as DEATH, DISEASE, 
Sc. Kinds hereof; Chronic, EPIDñH EM Ie, ConTAGIOUS, 
&c. as PLAGUE, F EVER, GouT, APoPLExXY, EPILEPSY, 


| PaLsy. Pox, PoLYPUs, PALPITAT ION. Mania, HyDRoO- 


PHOBIA, SPASM, HyPocHonDRIAC, PHTHIsIs, ScoxB u- 
us, Dropsy, TYVMANIT ES. LEPRA, ITCH, Prica, 
OPHTHALMIA, GUTTA,' CArARAcr, and the like. 
WounD,. ULcer, Cancer, FRACTURE, FissuRE, Ca- 
RIES, and the like. SYMPTOMS 3/ Stox, DIAGNOSTIC, 
Pu Lsz, URINE, &c.. PRERScRIPT ION, CR1s1s; CuRs, &c. 
REGIMEN, DrEr, Mcepicinsg, Cc. Kinds hereof; SpE- 
ci FI, PURGATIVE, EMETic, DiAPHORE TIC, Divze- 
TiC, ALTERATIVE. SrYPTIc, ASTRINGENT, EMOL= 


SYMPATHETIC,  CarDiac, CEPHALICc, FEBRIFUGE. 
AXSTIMONIAL, CHALYBEAT, MERCURI1AL, and the like. 
OPERATIONS; as EVACUATION, PHLEBOTOMY, SUTURE, 


| LitTHoToMY, AMPUTATION, INOCULATION, SALIvA- 


| Tton, CoucnincG, Curpixnc, TREPANNING, Toucy- 
ING,: PARACENTESIS, STROAKING, TRANSF USstON, CAs- 
TRATION, CIRCUMCISION, and the like, - + 


8 90 ; un 1 He WT” FIC Fax 7 ef, : 
„PHARMA C, or the PxtPARATiON and ComPos 
$1TTo08- of REMEDIES; as MiTHriDATE, TREACLE, 
HI EAA Picra,. Laupanum, Drastnna, TurBiTa, 
CALOMEL, Cc. in the form of EIER eTUARVY, ConFECTION, 
ExTRACT, TinCTURE, SYRUP, T ROCHE, PILL, Pow- 
DER, Lonoc, Por rox, Apoz EM, DRors, medicated AL Es, 


CLysrer, SupPOs f TORY, PeESSARY, CoLLYRIUM; Ec. 


Toys, BisMUTH, MarxgasiTE, BoLe, CiinABaR, MaRs, 


3 Foor, Yaro, STANDARD, &c. Given in Ex- 


* 
* „ . 


Venus, Ye. . | 


AGRI. 


of LIPE 


LIENT, QPIATE. \ ABSORBENT, CAuUsTic, AnoDYnE, 


Wings, WaTtazs, UncvenT, EmPytiasrerR, PuURGE, 


THYOCOLLA, Cc. ANTIMONY, ORPIMENT, . ASPHAL=- 


— 


— — 
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Farina, &c. GRanary, THRESHING, &c. The culture 


Vit! THE PRE F A CE. 
- TO be more explicite. Words are the immediate matter of knowledge; I mean, of knowledge conſidered 
as, communicable, or capable of being tranſmitted from one to another. We ſhould have known many things 
without language; but it would only have been ſuch as we had ſeen or perceived ourſelves. The obſervations of 
others, could no way have been added to our own; but every individual, muſt have gone through a courſe for 
himſelf, without any aſſiſtance either from predeceſſors, or contemporaries. — It is evident, that in this caſe, 
nothing like an art or ſcience could ever have aroſe: the little ſyſtem of things, which come immediately in one 
man's way, would but have afforded a ſlender ſtock of knowledge ; eſpecially to a being whoſe views were all to 
terminate in himſelf. Add, that as the chief occaſions of his obſervation would have been of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of other animals; it is probable his knowledge would not have been very different, whether we conſider its 
quantity or quality. It is confeſſed, that all our knowledge, in its origin, is no other than ſenſe ; whence it ſhould 
follow, that one being has no natural advantage over another, in its diſpoſition for knowledgez other than what 
it has in the ſuperior number, extent, or acuteneſs of its ſenſes. . - 5 Ro PDT Y 

IT is, then, to language that we are chiefly indebted for what we call ſcience. By means of language our. ideas 
and notices, though things in their own nature merely perſonal, and adapted only to private uſe, are extended to 
others, to improve their ſtock. . And thus, by a kind of ſecond ſenſe, a man gets 7 en of the objects that 
are perceived by all mankind; and is preſent, as it were by proxy, to things at all diſtances from him: we hear 
ſounds made a thouſand years ago, and ſee things that paſs a thouſand miles off. If the eagle really ſees, the 
raven ſmells, and the hare hears, further and better than man; their ſenſe, at beſt, is but narrow, in compariſon 
of ours, which is extended, by the artifice of language, over the whole globe. They ſee with their own eyes 
only; we with thoſe of a whole ſpecies. — In effect, by language, we are upon much the ſame footing, in reſpect 
of Ae as if each individual had the natural ſenſe of a thouſand: an acceſſion, which, alone, muſt have 
ſet us far above any other animals. But at the ſame time, this very acceſſion of a. multitude of ideas, more than 
naturally belonged to us, muſt have been, in great meaſure, uſeleſs, without certain other faculties of ordering and 
arranging them; of abſtracting, or making one a repreſentative of many; of comparing them together, in order 
to learn their relations; and of combining them, &c. The effect whereof, is what we call diſcourſing, and pbilo- 
ſophizing ; whence ariſe doctrines, theories, &c. %%% = on 33 3 . 
EVER word is ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſome point, article, or relation of knowledge. From which it fol- 
lows, that the vocabulary of any language, is repreſentative of the ſeveral notices of the people, among whom it 
obtains: I mean of the primary, or abſolute notices; for by the conſtruction of theſe words with one another, a 
new ſet of ſecondary, or relative notices are expreſſed. —- To enter better into this, it may be obſerved, that the 
ſeveral objects of our ſenſes, with that other ſet of things analogous hereto, the proper objects of the imagination, 
are repreſented by fixed names *; denoting ſome of them, individuals ; others kinds 4, Sc. Now theſe, which 
make the firſt, or fundamental part of a language, it is obvious, are no other than a repreſentation of the works of 
nature and art, as they exiſt in a kind of ſtill life, or in a ſtate of ination, and independency one upon another. 
But, in regard we do not find the Creation thus quieſcent, but obſerve a great number of mutations ariſe in the 
things we are converſant among; we are hence put under a neceſſity of framing another ſet of words, to expreſs 
theſe variations, and the actions to which they are owing, with the ſeveral circumſtances and modifications there- 
of ||. By this means, nature is removed, as it were, out of her dormant conſtitution, and ſhewn in action; and 
thus may occaſional deſcriptions be framed, accommodate to the preſent ſtate of things. _ 


+ AGRICULTURE, or the TI LLAOE and improve- | Men, &c. In Casz; NominaTive, GeniTive, &c. 
ment of SO1LS,-CLay, Saw, EARTH, &c. by the opera- | GenDER ; MAsCULINE, &c. NUMBER, PERSON, Moop, 
tions of PLouGHiNG, FALLOwING, BURNING, SEMBRA- | TENSE, &c. Into SENTENCE, PHRASE, PER10D, &c. 
DORE, SEMINATION, MANUR1NG, &c. To produce Corn, | Diſtinguiſhed by PoinT, AccenT, Cod MA, &c. Delivered 
Heme, FLAx, Liquorice, SAFFRON, &c. For MALT, | by PRoNUnciaTion, WRITING, ORTHOGRAPHY, &c._ 


of TREES, TiMBER, &c, by PLANTING, SHROWDING, | 4s HER. Lc e 

? ALDRY, or the conſideration of COATS; 
. 2 For Cor Piex, PaRK, Pap nock, HEDGE, conſiſting of FIELD, Chax OE, FiGURE, &c, as CRoss, 
Wem | CHEVRON, BEN D, PALE, &c. with ABATEMENT, Di- 


2 | Bn een I Po FERENCE, QUARTERING, &c, Compoſed of Colour 
+> GARDENING, including the culture of HERBS, Mrs, Ne &c. Born on EsCUTCHE0ON, SHIELD, 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, &c. as DWARF, STANDARD, WALL, | &c. Accompanied with SUPPORTERS, HELMET, CREST, 


EspALIER, SALET, &c. The operations of PhANTING, ManTLinG, Morro, &c. DEvisk, EMBLEM, RE Bus, 


TRANSPLAN TIN OC, REPLANTING, WATERING, Ex- NIC MA, &. And deſcribed by BL Azox. 
GRAFTING, INoCULATING, PRUNING, PINCHING, | | 7 
VARIEGATING, &c. Preventing DisE As Es, BL1GHTSs 92 K e 

4 ; * 7 9 7 . 
Gum, &c. The Us and ordering of a Hor-BED, GREEN - +5 RHETORIC, or the means of PERSUASION; 
HOUSE, NURSERY, GARDEN, VINEYARD, &c. Their as INVENTION, AMPLIFICATION, Topic, PIAck, AR- 
ExrosuRE, WAIIs, HoRIZ ON TAL SHELTER, &c. GUM ENT. PasS10Ns, MANNERs, &c. Dis pos 1 T ION, Ex- 


WaLks, GRAss-PLOr, TERRACE, Quincunx, Par- | ORDIUM, NaRRATION, CONFIRMATION, PERORATION, 


&c. ELocuT1onN, SUBLIME, STYLE, NUMBERS, &c. Fi- 
GURES; as EXCLAMATION, PLEONASM, EPIPHONEMA, 


43 MANA G E, including 8 of HORSE 6; | APosTROPHE, PROSOPOPEIA, ANTITHESIS, &c. TROPES; 


TERRE, &c. 


their Ac E, Coloux, Tooth, Hoor, Sr AR, &c. Packs; | a3 MERTATHoR, | ALLEGORY, SYNECDOCHE, SARCASM, 


as AMBLE, GaLLoe, &c. Airs; as VAULT, DEMIvoLT, | HYPERBOLE, CATACHRESIS, &c. ACTION, GESTURE, 
CuRverT, CaPRioLE, &c. Alp, CorrEcTion, HAND, | MonoTon1a, &c. Cou ros iT IoxSs; as ORATION, Dz- 
Bir, &. SADDLE, Sho, BRIDIE, &, Disk As ESN ; | CLAMATION, PANEGYRIC, &c, PARABLE, Ess Ax, DlIA- 
as HALTIN G, FAR, STAGGERS, SCRATCHEsS, VII- LOGUE, His rox x, &c. | 
Lows, &c. Operations; as RoweLLinG, CURTAILING, | | | 
GELDING, &c. — HAwk, Hawkinc, Hoop, &c. Re-: 


* 


47 POETRY; including the conſideration of VERSE; 


CLAIMING, CasTiNG, &c. PiTt, FilLANnDERs, &c. — | its ME asURE, FEET, QUANTITY, &c. as HEXAMETER, 


Hounv, HunTinG, &c. Rur, STAL&1NG, BiRDLtME, | ALEXANDRINE, SPONDEE, IAM B Ic, &c. RHYME, STAN- 
TRAMMEL-NET, BAT-FOWLING, &c.—FlsH, FisHING, | za, &c. CompostTions; as EPIGRAM, ELEGY, SoNG, 
FriSHERY, &c. ANGLING, Hook, Rop, FroAr, &c. | Maprxicar, Hymn, Ops, PinDaric, &c. EcLocue, 
Bair, FLy, Hux1NG, &c. | Fi | 0h I SaTyR, GeorGirc, &c. ANAGRAM, ACRosTic, BUR- 
6 68 +1 99765 I WS. 66M AWW: hes 7 | LEsQue, Macaronic,: LeontNe, TROUBADOUR, &c. 

++ GRAMMAR, or the conſideration of LANGUAGE, DRAMAric; as TRaceDyY, ComMEDY, HilLAaRo-TRAGE- 

as ENGLISH, LATIN, GREEK, HEBREW, FRENCH, &c. DIA, FARCE, &c. Parts thereof; Acr, SCENE,'PROTASIS, 


Their DrALECT, Ipiou, ParAvINITY, &c. Matter Er IT Asis, CATASTROPHE, &c. Circumftances ; PRo- 
thbereof; LETTER, VoWEL, Coxsox ANT, DIPHTHONG, | Loc uk, EPILoGUE, SoLILoQUY, Chokx us, &c. Laws, 
As PIRATE, CHARACTER, SYMBOL, HIEROGLYPHIC, | UniTY, Ac Trion, &c. Epic; its FABIE, HERO, Ma- 
c. SYLLABLE, PARTICLE, &c. WoRD; kinds hereof; | HIN ES, &c. CHARACTERS, MANN ERS, SENTIMENTS, 


Noux, PRoxoun, VERB, &c. SUBSTANTIVE,' ADJEC- | &c. PERSONIFICATION, PROPOSITION, INVOCATION, 
TIVE, &c. Their CoxsTRUCTION, Conco&RD,  REG1- | Episoneg, &c. ILI AD, ODyssts, RxArson v, &c. 3 


* Nauns, + Proper Names. : t Appellatives. © Verbs, Participlis, Adverbs, &c. 
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2 THE PREFACE ix 
ic tac kinds of knowledge; che one abſolute, including the ſtanding phenomena z the other 
HE N CE IRE TN is . or paſſes with regard to them. The former is, in ſome ſenſe, 

1 the latter merely tranſient, or hiſtorical. The firſt is held forth, as already obſerved, in the voca- 


; and uncircumſcribed by any bounds ; being what fills all the other; books. In 
bear N 1 5 8 caſual, may * ſaid to be infinite: for that every new caſe, 7. e. every 


. ination of the former, furniſhes ſomething new. ole . OD 
Y N e appear ſome parts which have been more cultivated than the reft ; chiefly 


f the ſoil, and its eaſy tillage ; but partly too, by reaſon of the ſkilful and induſtrious 
8 5 N N Theſe Por regularly laid out, and conveniently circumſcribed, and fenced | 
=_ "ak what we call the Arts and Sciences : and to theſe have the labours and endeavours of the men of cu- 


rioſity and learning, in all ages, been chiefly confined. Their bounds have been enlarged from time to time, and 
new acquiſitions made from the adjoining waſte ; 


but ſtill the ſpace of ground they poſſeſs is but narrow; and 

; d them vaſtly, or to lay out new ones. : * 
erf F by their firſt Soros, into a number of ſubordinate provinces, under diſtin - 
names; and have thus remained for time immemorial, with little alteration, And yet this diſtribution of the 
land of ſcience, like that of the face of the earth and heavens, is wholly arbitrary 3 and might be altered, per- 
| haps not without advantage. Had not Alexander, Cæſar, and Gengiſkan lived, the diviſion of the terraqueous 
globe had, doubtleſs, been very different from what we now find it: and the cafe would have been the ſame 
with the world of learning, had no ſuch perſon been born as Ariſtotle. The firſt diviſions of knowledge, were as 
ſcanty and ill concerted, as thoſe of the firſt geographers; and for the like reaſon: and though future Bacons, 
Cartes's, and Newtons, by opening new tracts, ha ve carried our knowledge a great way further; yet the regard 
we bear to the antient adventurers, and the eſtabliſhed diviſion, has made us take up with it, under all its incon- 
Feniencies, and ſtrain and ſtretch things, to make our later diſcoveries quadrate thereto. I do not know whether 
it might not be more for the general intereſt of learning, to have the partitions thrown down, and the whole laid 
in common again, under one undiſtinguiſhed name. Our inquiries, in ſuch caſe, would not be confined to ſo 
narrow bounds 3 but we ſhould be led to explore many a rich tract, now doomed to lie neglected becauſe without 
bs Rl. and SCIENCE, are, indeed, words of familiar uſe, and great ſignificance, but, I doubt, little under- 
ſtood : philoſophers have long laboured to explain and aſcertain their notion and difference ; but all their expla- 
nation amounts to little more, than the ſubſtituting one obſcure notion for another, Their attempts have uſually 


terminated in ſome abſtracted definition, which rather caſts obſcurity, than light on the ſubje& ; and expreſſes 5 


very little of the eſſence, and obvious phænomena thereof. — To come at which, we muſt be at the pains of a 
new inveſtigation. | | 5 g 5 
TO Scitnce, then, ſeem to belong ſuch things as men may diſcover by the uſe of ſenſe and reaſoning: 
whatever the mind deſcries in virtue of that faculty whereby we perceive things and their relations, is matter of 
ſcience: ſuch are the laws of nature, the affections of bodies, the rules and criterions of right and wrong, truth 
and error, the properties of lines and numbers, &c. Science, in effect, is the refult of reaſon and ſenſe, in 
their general or natural ſtate, as imparted to all men, and not modified, or circumſtantiated by any thing 
peculiar in the make of a man's mind, the objects he has been converſant among, or the ideas he has preſent to 
him. In fine, ſcience is no other than a ſeries of deduCtions, or concluſions, which every perſon, endued with 
thoſe faculties, may, with a proper degree of attention, ſee, and draw: and a ſcience, i. e. a formed ſcience, 
is no more than a ſyſtem of ſuch concluſions, relating to ſome one ſubject, orderly and artfully laid down in words. 
Thus a perſon who has all the ideas expreſſed in Euclid's Definitions, and ſees the immediate connection of thoſe in 
his Axioms; which no man, acquainted with his language, can be ſuppoſed without; may be faid to have it 
in his power, with attention and induſtry, to form all the theorems, and problems that follow : He has no- 
thing to do, but to range thoſe ideas orderly in his mind, compare them together, one by one, in all their changes, 
and put down the immediate relations obſerved in the compariſon, i. e. their parity, imparity, Sc. And after 
the relations of each to each are thus got, which make a kind of primary propoſitions ; to proceed to combine 
them, and take down the relations reſulting from a compariſon of ſeveral combinations. By ſuch means, with- 
out any other helps than penetration, and perſeverance, might he make out an infinite number of propoſitions ; 
poſſibly more than Euclid has done: there being a new relation, i. e. a new propoſition, reſulting from every 
new combination. | 55 | : 
| TO Axr, on the other hand, belong ſuch things as mere reaſon would not have attained to; things which 
lie out of the direct path of deduction, and which require a peculiar caſt, or turn of mind, to ſee or arrive at. 


A man might call theſe, the reſults of particular, or perſonal reaſon, in oppoſition to the former; but that ſuch _ 


a denomination would be thought unphiloſophical. It may, perhaps, be more juſt to conſider reaſon, here, as 
modified or tinctured with ſomething in the completion, humour, or manner of thinking of the perſon ; or as 
reſtrained and diverted out of its proper courſe, by ſome views or notices peculiar to him.—The difference be- 
tween the two, may be illuſtrated by that between wit and humour; the former whereof is a general faculty of 
exciting agreeable and ſurprizing pictures in the imagination; and the latter a particular one: the former is 
pure and abſolute in its kind; the latter tinged with ſomething foreign and complexional. 
AN art and a ſcience, therefore, only ſeem to differ as lels and more pure: a ſcience is a ſyſtem of deduc- 
tions, made by reaſon alone, undetermined by any thing foreign, or extrinſic to itſelf : an art, on the contrary, 
requires a number of data, and poſtulata, to be furniſhed from without; and never goes any length, without, at 
every turn, needing new ones. It is, in one ſenſe, the knowledge and perception of theſe data that conſtitutes 
eo Sr the reſt, that is, the doctrinal part, is of the nature of ſcience ; which attentive reaſon alone will 
. AN art, in this light, appears to be a portion of ſcience, or general knowledge, conſidered, not in itſelf, as 
ys but with relation to its circumſtances, or appendages. In a ſcience; the mind looks directly backwards 
2 forwards, to the premiſes, and concluſions: in an art we alſo look laterally, to the concomitant circum- 
ances. A ſcience, in effect, is that to an art, which a ſtream running in a direct channel, without regard to 
any thing but its own progreſs, is to the ſame ſtream turned out of its proper courſe, and diſpoſed into caſ- 
185 ie — ciſterns, ponds, Cc. In which caſe, the 8 of the ſtream is not conſidered, with regard to 
g e 1 but only as it concerns the works; every one of which, modifies the courſe of the ſtream, and leads it 
23 its way. It is eaſy to trace the progreſs of the former, from its riſe, to its iſſue; in regard it flows 
onſequentially: but a man ever ſo well acquainted with this, will not be able to diſcover that of the latter, in 
TER depends on the genius, humour, and caprice of the engineer who laid the deſign. 
* - SE are ſome of the different characters, or conditions of art and ſcience ; but there is a difference be- 
8 em Jo to any of theſe, and of which theſe are only conſequences. The origin of them all lies 
Fs er, wo, e principle of action, or operation, above ſpecified ; namely, as the mind is either active or paſ- 
3 5 pect of them. With regard to this, thoſe things may be ſaid to belong to ſcience, which we only 
. c | ' ſee, 
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ſee, or perceive z Which flow from the nature and conſtitution of things, by the ſole agency of the author 


And, on the contrary, thoſe things belong to art, wherein Tuch fcience or perception is further modified, and 


thereof; ſubſervient only to his general purpoſes ; excluſive ch Kienc or p agency, or intervention of ours. 


applied by us, to particular purpoſes and occaſions of our own. — From hence ariſe the ſeveral differences aboye. 
mentioned: for the matters of art are only perſonal, as they are, according to the meaſure of the artiſt's natural 
faculties, in reſpect of quantity, and degree; and to the complection and caſt of his moral faculties, in reſpect 
of their quality, The perception, even of matters of art, is of the nature of ſcience : ſo that thus far the two 
agree: and their difference only commences, from the ſuperinducing a further modification, in the matter of 
ſuch ＋ z and the giving it a new direction to ſome particular end. By means hereof, it becomes in- 


veſted wit 


a new ſet of conditions, and circumſtances wholly perſonal ; as being all framed, and adapted to 


the particular view and aim of the artiſt, and conducted according to his particular degree of knowledge and 
addreſs ; which is the effect of a particular ſet of objects, and a particular organiſm of body. In a word, in art 
there is a moral view, or motive, ſuperadded to the natural ſcience, or perception; which motive is the proper 


principle, or primum mobile of art: perception is its matter; and ſome member of the body its organ, or inſtru. 


ment. And from ſuch new principle, &c. ariſe a new ſet of ſecondary perceptions, analogous to the natural, and 


primary ones. — The whole, therefore, ends in this, that ſcience ariſes. from a natural principle, art from. a 


moral one; or even, as moral matters are alſo, in one ſenſe, natural, ſcience may be ſaid to be of divine original; 


art of human . 


* THIS doctrine may ſeem to overturn the Ariſtotelian definition 
of art; Ars eft habitus mentis cum recta ratione eſfectivus, a habit of the 
mind operative according to right reaſon ; which, at firſt ſight, ap- 
pn to be taken from a partial conſideration of the ſubject.— If it 

the ſingle character or condition of art, to proceed according to 
right reaſon ; the more and purer this reaſon, the more perfe& the 
art. But, in ſome of the arts, reafon appears to have little to do; 
and the leſs, as thoſe arts are in greater purity and perfection. — 
Thus it is in poetry; a man that would undertake an ode, or an 
epic poem, on the ſtrength of his reaſon, would be miſerably miſ- 
taken: all his efforts would not carry him above the humble ſphere 
of verſification, where he muſt be contented to wait for an impulſe of 
another kind. So far is reaſon from leading the way, that it can 
ſcarce follow at a diſtance, ſo as to keep in ſight. The principle of 
motion is evidently ſomething other than reaſon ; otherwiſe, the 
greateſt philoſophers would be the beſt poets, and vice verſa. On the 
contrary, moſt of us have known people weak enough in their rational, 
yet powerful in their poetical faculties. Poetry is an appendage of 
one kind of madneſs, and accordingly paſſes, among phyſicians, for a 
ſymptom thereof, — Let not this paſs as any reflection upon the 
poets : a ſpice of the warxo wab©-, is no unreputable thing: a man, 


| ſeated on that bench, finds himſelf in very good company; ſome of 


the greateſt philoſophers, prophets, legiſlators, doctors, fathers, and 
ſaints, of all ages, being confeſſedly his aſſeſſors. It is remarkable 
with what reſpe& and awe the antients treated people ſuſpected to 
be touched : the very name they called them by, imports a high vene- 
ration, and places them, as it were, at the threſhold of Jupiter F. 
One of their moſt common appellations, aumine affiati, is, at the ſame 
time, the moſt juſt and philoſophical that can be thought of. In ef- 
fe, a ſhare of fury and enthuſiaſm is held, by them, a condition 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to rife above the croud. We may add, 
that the poets themſelves have, an hundred times, expreſly attributed 


all their greater and happier thoughts, to enthuſiaſm, ecſtaſy, and | 


fury ; and they do it implicitly, almoſt in every piece they write : 
it being their ſtanding practice, to take a formal leave of common 
ſenſe at firſt ſetting out, and call a muſe for their future guide; which, 
to talk out of the poetical ſtyle, is as much as to ſay, they reſign 
themſelves over to the conduct of genius, and imagination, which 
they now find ſtrong and prevalent in them: thus inſpired, a new 
ſcene of objects ariſes : caſtles on caſtles : they ſee things inviſible to 
other eyes. — From ſuch prevalency of imagination, ariſes what we 
call NOIHEIE, which is common to all men, in a greater or leſs 
degree: philoſophers have a little of it, poets a great deal, lunatics ſcarce 
any thing elſe. 5 

IT may look ſtrange to ſay, that the principle is perciſely of the 
ſame kind in them all. We are uſed to conſider it, in the two firſt, 
as conſtitution ; in the latter, as diſeaſe: in the former, it is only 
occaſional; in the latter, perpetual: in the one, it is arbitrary, and 
uncontrollable; in the other, limited, and reſtrained. The barque, 


in the one cale, drives of neceſſity, as wanting cable and anchor to | 


hold her; and in the other, fails out of choice, as finding the wind 


| favourable, and the voyage deſirable. But all this amounts to little 


more than a difference in degree, between the ſictions of the poet, and 
thoſe of the lunatic : the moving principle is the ſame in both, though 
its effects be various. If the proper balance and adjuſtment between 
the powers of reaſon and imagination be wanting, yet they ſtill re- 
tain their nature; as the wind is the fame, whether the pilot directs 
the helm or not. 18 

T HIS doctrine is plainly countenanced by the antients; who, in 
ſome reſpects, ſeem to have had clearer and juſter notions than the 
moderns3 as being lefs embaraſſed with the jargon” and refinements of 


the ſcholaſtic learning. Philoſophy, with them, was one degree more 


ſimple, and obvious than among us: nature was not yet covered and 
concealed under ſo much elucidation, but afforded more frequent, 
and nearer views of herſelt. - Accordingly, the divine Plato, in his 
Pheirus, aſſerts, “that enthuſiaſm and madneſs, are one, and the 
« {ime thing ;” and has a long and cogent diſcourle, to prove that it 
muſt be ſo: and among the. ſeveral ſpecies of enthuſiaſm, he expreſly 
ranks poetry. In effect, the men,, and ashx, make two of 
the principal branches in his diviſion of enthuſiaſm, or inſpiration. 
And Plutarch, though he divide enthuſiaſm ſomewhat differently from 
Plato; yet agrees with him in making poetry a ſpecies of it. Nay, 
the molt reſerved of all the antient critics, Longirus, declares, © that 
«© the poet is poſſeſſed with a kind of enthuſiaſm, that he believes he 
«+ really ſees what he ſpeaks ; and repreſents it ſo to others, that they 
« catch the enthuſiatm, and ſee it likewiſe.” Add, that ſpeaking of 
the crators, he does not ſeruple to uſe mrivua uwbeoiarixoy, as ſynoni- 


mous with gare. 


HAVING 
THE principle, then, of the art of poetry, is ſomething other 


than reaſon ; and I know of no art, that has more. of the nature and 
eſſence of an art, than poetry : nothing that can faſhion, build, and 
produce things fo fine, and fo faſt: ſculpture, architecture, agricul- 
ture, Sc. are arts, but in an inferior degree. — And yet, turning ano- 
ther fide of things forward, poetry will ſcarce appear to have any thing 
of an art in it, but rather to be all the work of nature; wherein hu- 
man thought and ſtudy have the leaft hand, It is produced by a 
principle ſuperior to that of reaſon, i. e. a more immediate action of 
the author of nature. — But the ſame may be ſaid of moſt of the other 
arts; and when we fay that art produces effects, we mean nature does 
ſo. The poet's imagination may be confidered as a field, wherein 
the author of nature produces a fet of objects, which exiſted not 
before: new images ariſe here, like new plants, according to the ſet- 
tled laws of the Creator; ſo fruitful is the womb of nature! New 
worlds, innumerable, ariſe out of every particle of an old one. 

THE fa#ive arts, as ſome love to call them, i. e. thoſe from which 
permanent effects ariſe, may be conſidered, as ſo many ſecondary, or 
derivative natures, raiſed, by engraftment, from the old ſtock ; and 
ſpreading out, or projecting from this or that part thereof, — Here, 
at firſt fight, man appears ſomewhat in quality of creator ; the pot- 
ter's power over his clay, has been made a ſhadow or fimilitude of 
that of the Deity over his works: and yet the potter, at beſt, is only 
acceſſary, or occaſional to his own productions. Nature, that is, the 
power or principle of action and motion, to which we owe this vi- 
ſible frame, and all the appearances and alterations therein, acts by 
fixed laws, which neceſſarily produce different effects, according to 
the different circumſtances of things: thus a glaſs globe, being ſwiftly 
revolved about its axis, and a hand applied to its ſurface, grows 
warm, emits light, attracts bodies, c. i. e. becomes a hot, luminous, 
electrical body; though, before, it had none of thoſe properties. So 
gunpowder, a mals of dark, inert, motionleſs matter, being only 
touched with a lighted brand, inſtantly blazes up, and ſmokes, with 
noiſe ; perhaps burſts a rock, or drives a ball in a parabolical direc- 
tion, and levels a tower, or other work. — Now nothing ariſes here, 
but in conſequence of pre-eſtabliſhed laws, which import, that the 
globe and the powder, whenever by any means they come under ſuch 
circumſtances, ſhall exhibit ſuch appearances. There are no two bo- 
dies in nature more different from each other, than the ſame is from 
itſelf, under the different circumſtances of contiguity, or non-conti- 
guity with ſome other body, e. gr. with a ſpark of fire. But both 
ſtates are equally natural; and there muſt be a law of nature, to pro- 
duce the appearances of one ſtate, as well as of the other, Now 
the agency of man amounts to this, that he has it in his power to put 
bodies in ſuch circumſtances, as are neceſſary to make this or that re- 
ſpective law take hold of them. And this we call art; and, by this 
means, we can produce a number of things, or bring them into act, 
which otherwiſe would have remained in eternal non- entity. — Man 
may be ſaid to create them, but no otherwiſe than the apothecary 
creates the bliſter, or the gardener the apple; i. e. thoſe effects would 
neceſſarily have ariſen, upon the ſame poſition of the cantharides and 
the cutis, and the ſcion and ſtock, if there never had been apothecary 
or gardener in the world. | 

WE may define the works or productions of art, therefore, to be 
all thoſe phenomena, or effects which would not have ariſen without 
the agency or intervention of man. But man can only be ſaid to act, 
or intervene ſo far, as what he does in his own principle, without 
being moved, or directed by any external power; 7. e. ſo far as he is 
exempted from the influence of any neceſſary laws of nature, concur- 
ring, however remotely, to ſuch effect. So that if, as ſome philoſo- 
phers have maintained, man were not really and truly a free agent, 
there would be no ſuch thing as art, in the ſenſe here underſtood ; 
but art would only be a name given to that ſyſtem or ſeries of ef- 
fects, to which man is made by nature, and in her hands, ſubſervient ; 
and might, with equal reaſon, be attributed to ſuch effects, as any 
other natural production is ſubſervient to. | 

WE ſee then, how far man is concerned in the productions of art. 
Our endeavours are contrived, by nature, to be means acceſſory to 
the laws taking place, from whence the effects are to ariſe. We are 
part of the chain, whereby the effect is connected to the cauſe, The 
circumſtances are in our power, on which ſuch and ſuch laws de- 
pend; and thus far we may be ſaid to be active, in the caſe of art; 
ſuppoſing that there is nothing higher, or further; and that the chain 
ends with us: in a word, that our agency is not ſubordinate, but 
collateral to that of the Almighty. But if there be other ſuperior 
laws which reipect thoſe lame circumitances, and which are not in 
our power, i. e. if the circumſtances neceſſary to the former laws be, 

5 themſelves, 


+ ©:icumleug, Eibsetaral, Erbsagixe, OeN UNI, Exdeos, Kae e, Eeſtatici, Phrenetici, Pythii, Siderii, &c, 


If any alledge, 


THE PREFACE 


G diſcuſf:d the nature and characters of art and /cience, i 
fion as little underſtood as any thing in language. Art and ſcience, 
under this or that habitude; and words are repreſentatives : 
words, in all their caſes, is ſuppoſed equivalent to the whole ſyſtem of poſſible ſci- 


HAVIN 
art; an expre 
nominations of knowledge, 
of. The whole compaſs of 


of neceſſary laws, and the immediate 
II dwindle into nothing.; The utmoſt 
that can be ſaid of us in ſuch caſe, is, that we are active in reſpect of 
the one, and paſſive in that of the other; which, to moſt people, 
ar a kind of contradiction. The ſtatue cannot be formed, 


may a 
nr Ln inclination concur thereto ; ſo far its exiſtence depends on 
of our own growth; 


us: but are our inclinations, with reſpect thereto, 
or do they ariſe naturally, in conſequence of an apprehenſion of good, 


ntage in the ſubject? That is, does any thing appear good 
— e to us, "bſolutely, and of itſelf ? or only what the 
Creator repreſents to us as ſo? And do we deſire and purſue this ſeem- 
ing good, from any principle and tendency that 1s. in us, other than 
what we owe to his laws? The difficulty ſeems to amount to this; 
whether between our faculties of apprehending, or willing, and their 
reſpective objects, there be any relation which he did not create? 
that it is ſuch relation conſtitutes the faculty; and 
therefore, that the queſtion ends in this, whether our faculties are from 
God, or ourſelves: i. e. whether they be the cauſes of themſelves ? 
I ſhould ſuſpect ſome ſophiſm in the caſe, which, at preſent, I have 
not penetration enough to detect. | | 

BUT, having traced the agency of man thus far, we mult here de- 
fiſt ; and from the factive arts, reſume the conſideration of the active 
ones; 7. e. paſs from what art does out of us, to what it is in us: 
or rather, from the arts whoſe ſource is ſuppoſed in ourſelves, and 
which proceed outwards ; to thoſe whoſe ſource ſeems without us, 
and act inwards; that is, from thoſe which ariſe from our obſervation 
and reaſon, directing us how to miniſter occaſions to the laws which 
obtain in the external world; to thoſe which flow into our imagina- 
tion, and furniſh occaſions to the laws which obtain in the internal 
world. — An inquiry which may, perhaps, carry us where the rea- 
der little imagines ; but which will afford an ample diſcuſſion of the 
principle above eſtabliſned; and a further inſight into the origin and 
cauſe of ſcience and art; and the nature and meaſure of our agency, 
and paſſion therein. | ö ; : 

WE have already ſaid ſomething concerning poetry; not for its 
own ſake, but as a proper inſtance to illuſtrate the nature of art in. 
It makes the loweſt article in our Analyſis, and may be conſidered as 
the laſt in the ſcale of arts; there being a ſort of progreſſion, from 
the beginning of the analyſis, to the end. It begins with the firſt 
matter of knowledge, the common objects of our ſenſes ; and proceeds 
through the various modifications they undergo by the other facul- 
ties of imagination and reaſon, till thoſe ſenſible objects become ſo 
much our own, are fo aſſimilated to us, and, as it were, humanized ; 
that they are part of ourſelves, and obey and take directions from 
our will, and miniſter to all our views and purpoſes: of which, this 
of producing images, and making fables, is, in one ſenſe, the mot 
conſpicuous; inaſmuch as the greateſt effects here, ariſe from the 
ſlendereſt means and endeavours. The poet ſtirs but little in the 
matter ; but nature co-operates ſo ſtrongly with him, that this little 
ſufhces, even to make new worlds. In effect, the poet ſeems, as it 
were, to fit nearer the ſpring of action than other men; and to 
have only to do with the general, and higher principles thereof, 
which command and direct a number of other ſubordinate ones, that 
he himſelf is not ordinarily aware of. What we ſhall ſay of poe- 
try, therefore, will hold proportionally of all the other arts; and 
we have only kept to that, becauſe the influence or inſpiration is 
here the mott apparent and palpable. = The principle or ſpirit 
of poetry, may be ſaid to be that of art in general; and hence many 
authors make no ſcruple, to make all arts the invention of poets; 
thus it 1s Homer is often complemented, with being the father of all 
arts. 

THE mind is allowed to be paſlive, in reſpect of the matter of 
the art of poetry. We need not quote the poets to prove it: no true 
poet ever queſtioned his inſpiration : every body knows that their 
whole ſyſtem is built on the ſuppoſition. And hence the ſtories of 
Apollo and the Muſes, of Helicon and Parnaſſus ; the dreams of Pin- 
aus and the Aonian maids: but the philoſophers, and critics alſo, give 
them their ſuffrages, and atteſt their inſpiration, in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
Plato contends at large, that all poetry is + by immediate divine 
«« inſpiration, in the proper and literal ſenſe of the word.” Ariſtotle 
confirms it; © ent y Toino5, poetry comes by divine inſpiration.” 
And Plutarch ſays as much of all the branches of enthuſiaſm, poe- 
tical, divinatory, bacchical, or corybantical, martial and erotic : to 
all which, he aſſerts, the appellation, &f2o:a5ixo, or niarixer wa e., 
equally agrees. — And not only fo, but they hold the enthu- 
ſiaſm communicable from one to another. It ariies from the poet, 
as its centre, and 1s diffuſed in orbem; in a leſs degree of intenſe- 
neſs, the further it recedes from him. Plato allerts, that the gar/wdo,; 
or thoſe who ſung and rehearſed the poets works on the public l 
atres; nay, and the ſpectators themſelves, were all divinely inſpired 
in ſome degree; which he illuſtrates in the caſe of a needle touched 
by a magnet, which communicates an attractive property to another 
_ needle; that, to a third; and fo on, with a continual diminution, — 
Nor does the effect end here, but the profeſſors of other arts, as ſculp- 
ture, criticlim, and even philoſophy ittelf, borrow their flame and in- 
ſpiration from this fire. I tus Phidias declared he was inſpired to make 
* 2 ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, by the reading of Homer: 
and thus Ariſtotle may be ſaid to have been inſpired by the ſame 
1 to com poſe his immortal Poetics : the like one of our own poets 
S chat he was Inſpired by the muſes, cr with the 

BUI after Poetry, rhetoric comes neareſt, and ſhares moſt of the 
ſpirit thereof: accordingly Plato, in his dialogue inicribed Meno, 
allows that © as we lay pythians, prophets, and poets, are divine] 
f agitated; ſo we do orators.“ Eliew here he adds, chat they = 

certainly mipued of God, and plainly polictice.” So Dion. Hali- 


themſelves, ſuppoſed the effects 


work of nature; our agency W1 


| 


it remains to ſettle the notion of a TER 
we have obſerved, are de- 
of the ſeveral parts there- 


ence, 


« carnaſſeus relates, that Demoſthenes did plainly «w025av.” And adds; 
that the diſtemper caught ſo among his audience, that they were 
«« poſſeſſed at ſecond hand, and brought to do, many things againſt 
te their own reaſon and judgment.” And Aſchines, his profeſſed 
enemy and antagoniſt, allows as much. I need not ſay that Plutarch 
relates the like of Cicero, in the inſtance of his oration to Cæſar, for 
Ligarius. : 

5 OMET HIN G like this has been obſerved, even in the caſe of 
prayer to God: ſeveral heretics are on record for poſſeſſing their hearers 
that way: Hacket, executed for blaſphemy under queen Elizabeth, is 
faid, by the hiſtorian, ** to have raviſhed all that heard him at his 
« devotions, and converted many in ſpite of their teeth : ” and Sar- 
ravius relates, the people were perſuaded that God directed his 
« tongue.” S. Baſil even affirms, that our prayers are never right 
« or acceptable, till the ardour thereof carry us out of ourſelves, ſo 
« that God poſſeſs us in ſome extraordinary manner.” And hence 
the learned and pious Caſaubon eſtabliſhes a new kind of enthuſiaſm, 
which he calls ſupplirative, or precatory. To ſay no more, the au- 
thor laſt mentioned makes no ſcruple, to rank even the ordinary 
« delights and benefits men receive from the harangues of orators, 
« ſophiits, preachers, c. among the effects of enthuſiaſm and inſpi- 
« ration; as being what could never have ariſen from mere common 
& ſenſe.” And Plutarch, and others, makes that ardour which the 
ſoldier feels in battle, of the ſame kind with that which inſpired the 
prophet, orator, and poet. 

WE have here little lef? than a ſyſtem, ſufficient to account for 
moſt of the phenomena in the moral world, on principles of enthu- 
fiaſm : and yet theſe are only a few, out of infinite inſtances, of the 
immediate agency and inſpiration of the Deity. We find the ſame 
principle in every art, every invention, every diſcovery ; where no 
natural and neceſſary connexion is perceived between the diſcovery, 
and ſomething known before. What has no immediate dependence, 
either on what we perceive by ſenſation, or reflection, comes by the 
vehicle of inſpiration, i. e. of imagination, for there it riſes. The 
imagination may be called the medium of art, as ſenſe is of ſcience: 
The faculty of reaſon, can make no great diſcoveries ; it can only ad- 
vance from one ſtep to another, which muſt be ready laid to its hand; 
and if theie be any where interrupted or diſcontinued, there it is at a 
ſtand. It is, in fine, a limited principle, ſubject to very narrow 
bounds ; whereas the imagination ſeems to be indefinite, and till kept 
in os me" hand, to be occaſionally made uſe of for the conduct of 
mankind. ; 

THE truth is, when we ſay, ſuch a thing is the effect of enthu- 
ſiaſm, or inſpiration ; (ſpeaking, I mean, of profane matters, the in- 
ſpiration, for inſtance ot icripture, being matter of a very different 
conſideration, and quite beſide our preſent purpoſe) this does not re- 
move it out of the ordinary courle of things : it does not put it on 
any principle different from that, whereby cauſes and effects ſucceed 
each other in the phyſical world. We can account for the phæno- 
mena of the imagination, as well as thoſe of ſenſation. They have 
their reſpective laws, like other things, which they are ſubject to; 
and to which we have arts and proceſſes appropriated. In effect, all 
the inſpiration here ſpoke of, may be produced without any great 
conjuration.---If the reader will not take offence at this novel philo- 
ſophy, he may be convinced of it. And 1. In the inſtance of the 
poetical kind, 

THE inſpiration of poetry is of a ſtill and pure kind; and needs 
little artifice and apparatus, to produce it in an imagination naturally 


| diſpoſed for it. The attentive conſideration of ſome intereſting object, 


uſually ſuffices to ſet it a- going. And the gentlemen of that faculty 
have all nature to chuſe out of: the fineſt ſeaſons, the moſt agreeable 
ſcenes, and the moſt moving objects. Hence it is, that they are 
continually harping on © groves and ſhades, and gods and nymphs, 
and darts and flames.”---How do they riot in meadows, trim 
« with daiſies pied; ſhallow brooks, and rivers wide: towers and 
* battlements they ſee, boſomed high in tufted trees.” Sometimes 
they ſing of knights and ſquires, and maids forlorn.” Then, 
« tilts and turnaments, and feats of arms: pomp, and feaſt, and re- 
« yelry, with maſque and antique pageantry : ſtories of Thebes, 

« or Pelop's line; or the tale of Troy divine; of Arthur and 
« Cambuſcan bold; of Cambal and of Algarſife, and who took Ca- 
„ nace to wife.“ If theſe fail, they have all that is gloomy, and 
ſolemn, and terrible in nature, at their beck; we may now expect to 
ſee © the red bolt, or forked lightning glare.” Earthquakes and tem- 
peſts ſeldom roar in vain : if by chance they do, the ill-boding 
« raven's croke” is ready at hand; or elle the far-off curfew ſounds, 
« o'er ſome wide watery ſhore, ſwinging flow with ſolemn roar. ” 

And now for baleful ebon ſhades, and ragged low-brow'd rocks: 
next enter horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks, and ſights unholy : Gorgons, 

«« and Hydras, and Chimera's dire!” Images of things moſt moving 
to ſenſe, readily alarm and raiſe a commotion in the imagination. 

And the new ideas thus procured, coming to be mixed, and com- 

bined in the imagination, with others there before; new effects ariſe 

from them, in conſequence of the laws of the Creator: much as in- 
telligibly as fire and flame, upon mixing ſpirit of nitre, and oil of 
cloves. | 

SCALIGER diſtinguiſhes two kinds of d:omveur 0s, or poets di- 

vinely inſpired : the firſt, thoſe on whom the inſpiration falls, as it were, 

from heaven; without any thought or ſeeking ; or, at leaſt, by means 

of prayer and invocation. The ſecond, thoſe in whom it is procur- 
ed by the fumes of wine.---All required to the firſt, is a delicate, 
pregnant imagination; ſuiceptible of any feeble impreſſions, that may 

happen to be made in the courle of things; and ready to take fire at 

the lealt ſpark. The iurfaces of the nner fluids, we find, are kept 
in continual motion, by the bare tremor of the atmoſphere, though 

to us inſenſible: and thus the air is never ſo ſtill, but that the 1 
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THE PREFACE. 


ence, though it is only a ſmall part thereof that is actual, i. e. only a few of the poſſible combinations are, or 


ever will be made. 


IHE buſineſs of knowledge, then, is cantoned out among the body of words: but they do not bear equal 
ſhares thereof, Being creatures of our own, we have dealt with them accordingly 3 and made ſome more, 


leaf feels its impulſe, and bends and trembles to it: when others require 
a ruder guſt to move them: yet theſe, too, give way in a 

ſtorm z whole foreſts then totter indifferently : accordingly, we read, 
in antient hiſtory, of whole nations being at once ſeized with the 
poetical fury ; few of the cities of Greece, not even Athens itſelf, 


with all its 2 but has, one time or other, laboured under 


theſe epidemical enthuſiaſms. 

WE have already obſerved, that invention is the principle, or ſource 
of poetry: an excellent poet of our own age adds, that it is this 
which furniſhes art with all its materials ; and that, without it, judge- 
ment itſelf can, at beſt, but ſteal wiſely.— Now this faculty of inven- 
tion itſelf, is uſually no other than a delicacy, or readineſs of tak- 
ing hints: but even at moſt, what we are ſaid to invent, reſults or 
ariſes from ſomething already in us. Invention produces no new 
ſimple ideas: thoſe can only come + the way of ſenſe and obſerva- 
tion: all that paſſes in the other caſe, is, that from the memory 
certain things, i. e. the compreſence of certain ideas to the mind, 
certain new images, or pictures ariſe, according to the order of things. 
The ſprightly imagination is led, on various occaſions, to compound 
its ideas; and many of them ſo oddly and boldly, that we take its 

productions for new things; and thus think we invent them, be- 
cauſe they did not before exiſt in that form: there is no more real 
invention in the poet, than in the tapeſtry or moſaic worker, who 
ranges and combines the various coloured materials furniſhed to his 
hand, ſo as to make an aſſemblage or picture, which before had no 
exiſtence. | : 

THE reader who has any doubt about this, need only take the 
firſt piece of poetry that comes in his way, to be convinced that all 
that is new, and moving in it, is no other than new compoſition, 
and combination of ſenſible ideas. In the II Allegro, and I Penſeroſo, 
two of the moſt poetical pieces in our, or . any language ; 
. how eaſy is it to reſolve all that is ſo magical and raviſhing, to the 
new, uncouth, and frequently wild and romantic aſſemblages of ima- 

ery ! Who can contain himſelf at — ' Sport which wrinkled care 
« derides, and laughter holding both his ſides. Cynthia peeping 
« through a cloud, while rocking winds are piping loud. To hear 
« the lark begin her flight, and ſinging ſtartle the dull night; or the 
% cock with lively din, ſcatter the rear of darkneſs thin: or, liſten 
% how the hounds and horn, loudly rouze the ſlumbering morn. — 
„% Or ſee glowing embers, through the room, teach light to coun- 
« terſeit a gloom.— Or, ſtoried windows richly dight, caſting a dim 
„religious lightOr hear Orpheus ſing ſuch notes, as warbled to 
« the ſtring, drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek.” 

PERSONIFICA TION, which is of that extent and impor- 
tance that it is uſually held the life and eſſence of poetry, is a valt ſource 
of new imagery, By this, not only different objects, but different ſyſ- 
tems and worlds are combined and blended together; and what be- 
longs to one kind of beings, man, is attributed to every other ; each 
oObjed, either of ſenſe or imagination, being occaſionally inveſted 
with all the characters and properties belonging to the human kind. 
Thus an arrow grows impatient, and thirſts to drink the blood of a 
foe, or loiters and ſtops half way, loth to carry death, &c. So an 
action of the body, laughter, is repreſented, by Milton, as itſelf laugh- 
ing, ready to burſt its ſides, One of the planets, the moon, is re- 

eſented as tricked up, and frounced ; and again, as kerchiefed, and 
in a decent undreſs, and thus going a hunting. To tell us that a fine 
ſpring morning, attended with a gentle gale of wind, is very pleaſant; 

ſently — Zephyr with Aurora playing, as he met her once a 
« may ing, on a bed of violets blue, and freſh-blown roſes dipt in dew, 
« filled her with a daughter fair, ycleped in heaven Euphroſyne, and 
% mirth on earth.” How conſiſtent with the nature of things, that 
a breath of air ſhould lay an early hour of the day down; and that, 
from a green gown thus given, a paſſion of the mind ſhould in time 
be brought forth? In effect, the inſpiration of the poet frequently 
amounts to little more, than _ things that are naturally incon- 
gruous, He does not invent, he on y tranipoſes ; nor has he the leaſt 
power to move, other than what he derives from the novelty and 
ſtrangeneſs of his combinations ; to which nothing exiſts in the ordi- 
nary ſyitem, any way conformable. — To ſay no more, if invention 
furniſh art ; memory furniſhes the invention ; and ſenſation the memo- 

y, where all knowledge originally commences. And the whole 
ceſs is nothing but the action or operation of the Deity, in a courſe 
of laws. | 

AS to the ſecond kind of poets, in whom the inſpiration is excited 

means of wine; Caſaubon is perſectly frighted at it; judging it the 
higheſt ſtrain of impiety, to ſuppoſe a man may be divinely inſpir- 
ed by the fumes of liquor, — And yet I do not know whether his 
fright be not founded on 2 miſapprehenſion. If Scaliger alledge, 
that the juice of the grape may be a means or condition, neceſſary 
to make the laws that concur to invention take place; I do not ſee 
what religion has to do here, more than in any other enthuſiaſm, 
The uſe of ſuch means, is no ways derogatory to the power or 
goodneſs of God ; who Rill remains the author of this, as of any 
other inſpiration ; whether it be by viſions, by voices, dreams, or the 
like. What matters it, whether the ſound of a cymbal, or the ſight 
of an image, or the effluvia of a liquor, be the occaſion? And of all 
the bleſlings this juice is made the inſtrument to us; why ſhould it 
be precluded from that, which even the vileſt of God's creatures oc- 
caſionally miniſter ? | 

THE inſpiration of orators bears a near relation to that of the 
poets ; though being ſome what groſſer, it demands more induſtry 
and art.—Quintilian tells us how a rhetor is to get inſpired : © not 
« by ſupinely lolling and gazing at the next moveable, and care- 
«-Jeſly turning things over m his mind ; but by imagining the 
« judge and the audience preſent, and ſtrongly repreſenting to him- 


« {elf the time, the occalion, Wc,” He adds, that no body ought to 


* 


end to be an orator, unleſs he have this art of inſpiration at com. 
mand ; ſo that he can raiſe it at pleaſure. | 

WHA has been faid above, contains ſome of the general princi. 
ples of enthuſiaſm, and their connection with other phyſical effects: 
and it would be eaſy to trace and purſue the ſame, where they appear 
in other caſes, and with other circumſtances, Thus the inſpiration, ex. 
cited by the orator in his audience, is reſolved, by Catubon, into 
the muſic of the ſpeaker, i. c. the tone and cadence of his voice; and 
the owbios, or order and placing of his words: in which laſt, 
how ſimple and trivial ſoever it may ſeem, all the great maſters on the 
ſubje& allow ſomewhat myferious, and unaccountably forcible ; and 
accordingly make it the principal part of rhetoric. And yet there 
is nothing in the whole, but what reſults from the powers, proper. 
ties, &. of the ſeveral letters, conſidered as ſo many ſounds, ully 
combined In effect, there is ſome gubp@-, or numbers, and ſome 


of | Age, or dimenſion, in all diftion ; much more in that of . 


and muſic itſelf has no charm in it, but what it derives from thoſe 
very ſources. 

'N OR muſt it be omitted, that the uſe of metaphors contributes its 
ſhare to the effect: the ſecret whereof conſiſts in this, that they are, as 
it were, accommodated to the ſenſes ; and preſent ſuch images to the 
imagination, as move us moſt, when perceived in the way of ſenſa- 
tion. 

AS to that enthuſiaſm felt in prayer, its cauſe is not far to ſeck, 
The powers of rhetoric and muſic, and a peculiar fervour of ima- 
gination, raiſed by an apprehenſion of the preſence of God, &&c, 
will go a great way, We may add, that the antient heathens made 
uſe of dithyrambics in all their moſt ſolemn prayers ; which, Pro- 
clus obſerves, are peculiarly fit to ſtir up enthuſiaſtical diſpoſitions. 
A man that rides Pindar's horſe, cannot well fail of going at a great 
rate. a | 

BUT the moſt extraordinary, and unaccountable kind of inſpiration 
is ſtill behind, iz. that of prophecy, divination, diſcovering cures 
by dreams, &c. which yet may all be produced by art; and ac- 
cordingly, have all been taught and ſtudied like other arts: not to 
, allo, practiſed like them for a livelihood. Schools and colleges 

hets, divines, augurs, c. were numerous, both among Jews 

Gentiles; and there was little in their diſcipline, but what may 
be reſolved into what has been already faid. Here, all the mcans 
abovementioned, all the ſprings of enthuſiaſm were uſed; and fre- 
quently combined together, to make the more compound and extra- 
ordinary effect. The fight of vaſt objects, as rocks and mountains, 
wild proſpects, ſolitary groves, gloomy caves, furious rivers, ſeas, &&c, 
which we find to work ſo firongly on the mind, were indulged ; 
and frequent changes, and ſudden tranſitions were made from one to 
another. Such unuſual objects, neceſſarily ſuggeſted unuſual ideas; 
which were heightened by proper applications to all the other 
ſenſes, And when the patient was at length got out of the ordi- 
nary ſyſtem of thinking, what he uttered was judged oracular. And 
among a large train of objects, which preſented themſelves to him, 
ſome could not want an analogy to things that were really to ha 
pen ; at leaſt in the opinion ot a perſon already poſſeſſed with the 
notion thereof. It may be added, that the propheſies themſelves, 
had their ſhare in producing futurity ; the events whereof partook 
of the predictions, ſome more, others leſs, according to the degree 
of — of the parties concerned in them. In effect, the reve- 
lation ſtill retained ſomething of the means made uſe of to raiſe it. 
And hence a revelation was artificially producible of the complexion 
required ; which was the very apex of the art. So that the divina- 
tion, when moſt perfect, really ſuppoſed a natural knowledge of the 
thing demanded, and was built on 1t. 

AS to dreams, c. there was a formula for them; the circum- 
ſtances whereof, might be appropriated to raiſe in the imagination an 
idea of the thing required. — After a number of ceremonies, the 
party was to ſleep in the temple: and the prieſts had not only the 
placing of his body, and the ſtrewing of his bed; but alſo the ma- 
nagement of odours, ſounds, c. in the night time. 80 that if any 
natural means were known for the cure, here was room enough to 
ſuggeſt it to the patient's imagination, which was made acceſſible to 
them; and, as it were, put into their hands. But if no uate 
remedy were known; as, it is probable, they hardly entered ſo far 
into the part: yet, what was thus ſuggeſted, perhaps at random, 
how ſtrongly mult it operate, when inforced by the opinion of its 
coming by miracle and inſpiration? We ſee what the bare 
and aſſurance of a phyſician will frequently do; even cure diſorders far 
out of the reach of his skill : and what an improvement would it not 
be to the faculty, to have the further aſſiſtance of a little ſhew of re- 
ligion, and ceremony? 

I am afraid I may ſeem to have been too long abſent from my 
ſubject; but it has been all along in my eye, and a little recapitu- 
lation will convince the reader that we have not wandered far out 
of the way, — We have ſhewn whence all our knowledge originally 
riſes; that ſenſation is its only ſource ; that what comes this way, 
comes by the agency of the divine being : that it is further modified 
in the memory or imagination, where new aſſemblages are frequently 
made, which is called invention ; that it is continually altering, by the 
admiſſion of new ideas from without; but ſtill remains ſubject to 
the laws impoſed by the Creator ; ſo that nothing ha there- 
in, but in conſequence of ſuch laws. — Thus far the mind a 
merely paflive; and thus it ſtands, with reſpect to the matter of all 
knowledge and art. It remains, now, to conſider its form, or 
that whereby ſuch knowledge becomes art, i. e. becomes ſubſer- 
2 to human purpoſes, and under the direction of human 
reaſon. | 
HERE, therefore, a new ſtate of the mind, agency, and a new 
faculty thercot, reaſm, come in play: the foundation and e 
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reſolve into, 
fable, that 'ſhalf 
ſederates ; and fect 
or an aint 1 
__ ace fork wit a ties 
TAE be * view, 
a tf ir LO rehenſion of good or advantage to ariſe from ſuch, 
been, The pop the knowledge hitherto diſcourſed of. 
TT 5 meaſures of an art, make a kind of preliminary 


ine. neceſſary or conducive thereto, called the theory of the art 3 
— in — ſenſe, may be conſidered as another art, diſtinct 
from the former : at leaſt, to come at it, is the buſineſs of another 


conſequent 


re - - 2 1 
ws from the like cauſes; and infer, that it is pro 


i cle images, are the occaſions thereof: and conſider their 
—— and — — to ſorm the art, or method.—80 
that we have here, as before, 1%. Matter, or phznomena furniſhed 
by ſenſation, and preſerved in the memory; 20. Form, ariſing from 
the moral view; which led us to frame an art; and in order thereto, 
to conſider ; and dwell on the phænomena, compare them together, 
and infer ſomething from them. <> als 6. ob | 

I T appears therefore, that we have two arts of poetry, very diffe- 
rent from each other: ariſing from different cauſes, g to diffe- 


rely found, in any great degree, in the fame perſon | produce i 
2 — will hold of the rules of this laſt art, themſelves, which will require 


| firſt art Homer poſſeſſed in perfection; the ſecond, Ariſtotle. 
20 T forall phy — the two will be found of the ſame 
general nature and lind; and only to differ in point and degree, and 
ſubordination; as they are nearer to, or further from the principle of 
all. doe and art, ſenſation. Homer, we have ſhewn, was in- 
; : he derived his; art only fram nature, acting on him in the or- 
inary courſe of things, and firſt preſenting objects to his ſenſe, then 
40 his imagination; and others are inſpired from him, i. c. derive the 
inſpiration from nature, through his means: among whom is Ariſtotle. 
-Nature, as ſhe 4 . Aide D . ſhews 
-herlelf in Homer, is, Ariſtotie g. by; which time the inſpiration is 
youu 2 45 ree cooler, and leſs . and the ideas thus excited 
at ſecond-hand, moying the mind leſs, it can attend more fteadily to 
them, . ” —— — it falls-Jike- 
bghtning immediately from heaven ;; the ſecond may be compared to 
= 2 of the — in a mirror. The reading of Homer, i. 2. 
the exciting and ling up his ideas, and images, does, as it were, 
impregnate Arillotlc's' imagination;*and ttanſplant the port's* whole 
flock into the · philſopher's igarden,10/bs further cultivatsd. Atcord- 
ingly, Ariſtotia, agpiying his reaſon to them, and examining them 
cloſely on all-hdes, perceives divers relations and analogies between 
them, which Homer Was not aware of; and which the w#mth of 
is imagination, and the qu 
give him room to attend to. Thele 


ick ficeeflivtr of new ideas, would not 
analogies he calls rules, or Iatos, 

the aſſemblage or ſyſtem whereof,, male What we call Ariſto 

V Poetry: 


tles Ari 

ell 45755 5 | | Hr 11s n 
THE like proces might be obſerved in the ſeveraf ther arts; 
Thoſe we have hitherto chiefly kept to, have been of the ſymbolical 
Kind: We ſhall here give an inſtance in what we call the real kind, 
viz. architecture. An Athenian-ſeulptor, then, obſerving an acan- 
thus ſhooting up under a basket, 15 pleaſed with the figure it preſents ; 
and, taking the hint, invents the capital of a column on the model 
thereof: and by a number of like flepo an entire order gradually aroſe ; 
and, in time, 2 whole art. Things thus advanced; and ano 
ſon ſeeing a building framed after ſuch manner, he attentively wah 
mines the ſeveral members, their forms, proportions, 6+, and puts 
them down in writing: and thus does another poſterior art ariſe. And 
between the two, there ſtill remains the ſubordination ob- 
ſerved between the means, or eccafions of producing them ; i. e. the 
rules thus formed, being couched in words, ſupply the office of the 
external objects they were originally derived from, and prove occa- 
— bonsof raifing ideas, or images, in the i 
be imitated in the pröper materials. 
THE arts, tien, of poetry and architecture, 
mer's and Callimachus's ſenſe, in the imple quality of natural objects; 
which, meeting with other ideas in the | jon, and 
coming to be compared and combined therewith, by th agency of 
2 poem, 


the moral view or p 
Ec. as advantageous and deſirable, 


| 3 produce rules 
zien ol the Ariſtote lian definition of art abovementioned; ihich we 

| 2 pretty deep, and colts ſome pains to come at; 4s d "4 
| ther doctrines of that philoſopher,- which the precipitancy of 2 


has rejected as falſe | ; | 
iſcover their truth, 5 N anne 
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tele whit reaſon obſerves in the productions of the i 
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provinces, others for petty diſtricts thereof; In effect, 
us to make kind of ſortment in the matter thereof. 
thereof; yet it has 
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arrives. at, is the brit from which the form or rules thereof, which, 


are to it, ariſe. In which view, reaſon may be kid down, 
is the prince of this ſecondery art, or theory ; as imagination is of 
————— We din fee the effect y , gon 
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tive aud Jike the Almighty 


ce new things, new 


worlds, new ſyllems, wi 
VET Atriflotle's rules, it muſt be obſerved, do not tend to pro- 
duce ; I mean not the matter of poetry; but only the form. 

poetry, in that 
give the human part, and 


tend to produce enthuſiaſm. d 
re tion, 
iu whit there is in them, that is a proper object in this laſt fa- 
culty, and comes under its notice. In effect, poetry is only ſubject 
to Ariſtotle's rules, as there is reaſon, not as there is inſpiration or in- 
vention in it. ** | 4 
THE ſource of poetry, we r in 
2 higher ground; and to turn the ſtream upon us, is the eſs of 
this other art of inſpirstion, The immediate inſpiration, is not ſo 
immediate 25 we may imagine, It js not the ultimate principle of 
art, but is itſelf ſubordinate to another further or purer art; ſo that 
we null not only have art and rules to produce poetry, but alſo to 
the principle thereof, inſpiration or invention. And the ſame 


others; and ſo in infinitum. At leaft, the ſeries will be infinite, if we 
only take ourſelves and our own agency into the account. 8 
To clear up this it may be oblerved, that the art, e. gr. of poetry, 
is not only the reſult of another higher art, as above laid down; but 
that its matter and ſorm, are each of them the ſubject of a particular 
art, and each of them require another higher art to produce them. — 
The means, for inſtance, for inſpiration, or the invention 
of images, make one art; and thoſe for their application to the pre- 
another, So that the art of poetry reſolves itſelf into 


has all the characters of the general art; is come at like it, produces 
new objects like it, and reſolves into principles of the ſame kind 
with it. Nor does the view end here: for as each of theſe ſub- 
ordinate arts, may be conſidered as conſiſting of matter and form; 
each of them reſolves lower into two other arts: and the ſame may 
be {aid of each of theſe; and ſo on, So that there is really an in- 
finite ſeries of arts, previous to any one, and acceſſory thereto 5 
all diſtinct from each other, though all of the ſame general nature, 
and only differing in point of order or ſubordinacy. They ariſe 
ſubordinately from the ſame cauſe, and tend ſubordinately to the ſame 
end: which difference or ſubordination, as . noted, ariſes only 
_ their greater or leſs diſtance from the principle of all knowledge, 
tion, I #5 ; 

| ._UP ON the whole, ſenſible nature furniſhes the matter of them 
all, by means of the imagination ; and moral nature the form, 
means of the light of reaſon.— The former propoſition has been ſut- 
ficiently diſcuficd. It remains to enquire a little further into the lat- 
ter; for,” that reaſon furniſbes the means, &c. muſt be further qualified, 
ere it be received. —Our reaſon, it is to be obſerved, does not per- 
ceive any neceſſary and immediate connexion between the means and 
the effect: for there is none. Con tly, reaſon cannot be 
the author of them; in regard, the medium is wanting, whereby alone 
it could poſtibly attain them. So that they muſt be procured by ſome 
other canal; which will at length be found to end in ſenſation. [tr 
effect, ere we know that ſuch means condace to ſuch end, we muſt 
firſt have obſerved, or found it ſo by ex /* Our memory ſug- 
geſts to us, that ſuch or the like cauſes have been followed by ſuch 
or the like effefts ; which is the only foundation we haye to expect 
any thing from them on the preſent occaſion. =» Thus, if « Homer's 
reaſon direct him to retire into a place free of noiſe and diſturbance, 
at a time when his mind is clear, and in due temper; and there to 
apply himſelf with attention and earneitneſs to think on his ſubject ; 
in conſequence of which means, new ideas and images preſent them- 
ſelves, more immediately relative to the preſent purpoſe, others 
leſs: whence comes all this, but that Homer remembers ſuch or the 
like ideas as are now wanted, to have ariſen upon the uſe of ſuch 
or the like means? And if, the crowd of images, he chuſes 
wy ſuch 25 are moſt proper and immediately conducive to his end, 

nd throws aſide, or expunges the reft ; whence is this, but that he 
remembers ſuch, on former occaſions, to have contributed more fully 
to ends like his own, than fuch others? 80 that — proceis 
appears to be little other than remembrance, which,” we know, re- 
+ fn ſenſe. - 92s 

I, memory, it is here to be noted, deals only in paſt thin 

It informs us, that on ſuch an occaſion, ſuch — ff rt % 
cumſtances, produced ſuch effetts : but its notices are merely narrative, 
or hiſtorical ; and relate only to thote numerical means, occaſions, cir- 
cumſtance, Gr. which can never happen agiin,” $9 that memory 
ſpeaks nothing to the preſent eaſe; nor gives any directions how the 


. 
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particular purpoſe, now in view, os be attained, Its language is 
| | only 
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articulars, to generals; from fimple to complex. Hence we come to have words of all orders, and de- 
— from the ſimplicity of an atom, to the complexneſs of the univerſe. It 1s pleaſant to trace the mind, 
bundling up its ideas, and giving names to the ſeveral parcels ; to obſerve, for inftance, how it proceeds from 


& WP : | 
the ſimple idea, thinting, to the more comprehenſive one, knowledge, thence to a ſcience, thence forward to 
ſeientifical, 8c. | 


INDEED it is very few of our words that expreſs ſingle or ſimple ideas. The reaſon is, that, obſerving 
certain relations to obtain between the ſeveral ideas ; as of cauſe and effect, ſubject and attribute, &c. we do not 
ſo much conſider them abſolutely, and independently, as under ſuch circumſtances and relations to each other. 
The great readineſs and propenſity of the mind to combine its ideas, and thus pay or receive them in parcels, hag 
left us very few ſimple ones; I mean, very few names which denote only one idea. The words atom, or mathe. 
matical point, uſually imply ſeveral ideas; in regard we are led to take their attributes and relations into the 
conſideration of the ſubject: thus we conſider the atom, as hard, heavy, and inviſible ; as the principle of phy. 
ſical magnitude; as contributing to the conſtitution of bodies, c. Even the primary qualities themſelves, ag 


| hardneſs, heavineſs, and the like, ſimple as they are in their own nature; are ſo far combined with particular cir. 


cumſtances, e. gr. their cauſe, effects, c. that their names become none of the leaſt complex. | 

NOW what we call a ferm, is no other than “a word which denotes an aſſemblage, or ſyſtem of ideas, re. 
&« lating to ſome one point, which the mind has artfully complicated, or aſſociated together, for the convenience 
4 of its own operations. Or, it is a word which com ſeveral ideas under a certain relation to each 
other, whereby they repreſent ſome complex piece of knowledge to the mind, for the conveniency, c.“ 
Or, „ it is a word, which holds ſeveral different ideas combined together in a relation, ſuch as they appeared 
© under when the mind firſt conſidered them as a ſtanding phænomenon, and took meaſures to have them fixed, 
or retained in that quality.” | | | | | 

THE effect of /erm is, that by virtue thereof, we are enabled to receive, or communicate knowledge with 
more eaſe and diſpatch ; foraſmuch as having proper combinations thereof always ready made, we:are ſaved the 
neceſſity of beginning de novo, and detailing it in individuals: much as in arithmetic, to avoid the embarraſs of a 
large number of units, we tell by tens, or ſixties, or hundreds : with the like view, on ſome occaſions, we make 
up certain ſums of money in rouleau's, or in purſes ; and thus pay and receive them, without the trouble of telling 


or enumerating the contents. | — 
IN this ſenſe of a term, we ſhall find little elſe in language: — Among nouns all are ſuch, except proper 


THIS may look like ſtretching a point, eſpecially to thoſe who are uſed to conſider terms, as things, I 
know not how, quaint and myſterious ; and make a term and a hard word the ſame thing. But there is no re- 
medy : complexneſs is the only characteriſtic, that will be found to hold good, of them all; and if there be any 
other more ſpecific, and diſtinguiſhing properties in moſt of them, as we ſhall have occaſion, hereafter, to ſhew 
there are; yet theſe, not being univerſal, cannot be made the foundation of a juſt philoſophical definition. They 
may, perhaps, be introduced, to good purpoſe, into a popular one ; as they afford a more uſeful and adequate 
knowledge of the ſubject, ſo far as they do obtain. = 

THUS much relates to what we may call terms of knowledge, which are one degree more ſimple than the 
terms of an art or ſcience; and were, for that reaſon, pitched u to exhibit the common nature, and origin 
of both. Theſe latter ariſe out of the former, by the- "ns 7 of ſome new character, or condition. 
They were before members of the commonwealth of knowledge ; but are now incorporated into ſome certain 
province, or city thereof; where they become of farther ſignificance and conſideration before : that is, ſome 


new ideas and circumſtances, are now taken into the combination, which before did not belong to it. A term 


of art, then, „ is a word that has a meaning beyond its general, or ſcientifical one; and this meaning reſtrained 


«to ſome one art.” Or, it is a word uſed to denote a certain combination of ideas, under ſome peculiar rela- 


only this, Such means did produce ſuch and ſuch effects.“ To 
make the application of paſt things to preſent, is the office of reaſon ; 
which comes in where memory ends; and ſubjoins, that ** if ſuch 
«© means have done ſo, ſuch others will now do fo.” And, conſe- 
quently, it is reaſon that, in ſtriftneſs, preſcribes the preſent mea- 
tures, | 

OUR enquiry now draws towards an iſſue; and it only remains 
to ſhew, in what manner reaſon attains this end, f. e. what farther 
or higher means there are, to enable it to furniſh meaſures for. the 
preſent exigency, from the circumſtances ot paſt ones? — This it 
effects by certain perceptions of fimilitude and diflimilitude, parity 
and imparity, congruity and incongruity, between former, and 
preſent means, occaſions, Nc. By virtue of theſe, the mind in- 
ters, that, ** inaſmuch as ſuch means were followed by ſuch effects; 
«« ſuch others, by parity of reaſon, will be followed by ſuch others.” 
And that, „as there are ſuch and ſuch differences between former 


and preſent occaſions, and circumſtances ; there muſt be ſuch and 


„ ſuch other correſpondent variations in the preſent meaſures, to 
« keep up the congruity.” All which relolves into the compre- 
henlive word, analogy. = Thus it is found, that every means, every 


lep of an art, includes what has been already ſhewn of the whole 


art; and conſiſts of matter, furniſhed by memory, from ſenſe and 
obſervation z and form, furniſhed by reaſon, from compariſon and 


analogy. 
AND thus it is reaſon that makes all our hiſtorical knowledge of 


any ſignifcancy to us. It is this that makes former caſes ſubſer vient 


to the preſent occaſion. We may look upon this, as the inſtrument 
or faculty of transferring ; whereby the eſſects of former times and 
places, are brought over to the preſent ones. Without this, ſenſe 
would loſe its chief uſe ; and memory, with all its copia, be no other 
than uſeleſs lumber. — It is this faculty alone, that arranges our ſen- 
lible ideas into any thing of ſubordinacy. Memory only preſents them 
ſuch as they firli appeared ; whoily diſtinct all, and independent of 


each other, being connected by nothing but their compreſence, or 
co-cxiſtence, in point of time and place. The eſtabliſhment of all 
other relations is the work of reaſon ; which, from theſe few ſenſible 
relations, infers numerous others, e. gr. from the compreſence of two 
things in reſpect of time, place, c. it concludes that ſome new 
appearance, perceived in the one, was occaſioned by the other; and, 
therefore, that there was ſome power in the latter, by which this 
was effected, Sg. And thus it is we come by the relations or per- 
ceptions of cauſe, effect; action, paſſion ; property, quality, c. ſo 
that to this faculty of reaſon we owe the whole icience of phyſics: 


which is no other than the doctrine of cauſes : at leaſt the form 


thereof. The matter, i. c. the ſenſations themſelves, being furniſhed 
by ſenſe, conilitute na:aural biftory, the baſis of all knowledge what- 
cver. | 

WE are now got to the top of all our natural faculties, reaſes ; 
and the molt reſined of all our Kay anclogy. — It remains to ob- 
ierve, that with this natural reaſon is connected moral inclination. 
In the caic, for inſtance, of good; to the voice of reaſon repreſent- 
ing a thing as ſuch, is connected a deſire or inclination towards the 
lame; which is the great principle of human action, or operation; and 
commands a number of 1 ones ; the application of all which, 
conltitutes what we call the prjzit of ſuch good. 

AND thus we are got ig the bottom ot all our moral facultics, 
defire, or inclination. =» Hence, as reaſon is the end of paſſion or 
perception; inclination is the beginning of action: the one termi- 
nating in the apprehenſion of good, where the other commences. And 
again, as the perception of analogy is the ultimate effect of ſcience : 
the inclination, ariiing by means hereof, is the beginning of art: the 
tuo being joined, and as it were, inoſculated, in ſome middle point. 
And thus external or. phyſical things, come to influence or produce in- 
ternal, or moral orcs; thus the whole effe of ſenſible nature, is ap- 
plied to moral nature. And thus do phyſics take hold of ethics, God 
of man. RA f 2641 
“tion, 
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THE PREFACE. 1 
. 09, retained arbitrarily in ſome art, and either not uſed in any other art, or for a different combination, of 


«xc with ations and circumſtances. : Z A | 
78 way a little clearer to the philoſophy of a term of art, it is to be obſerved, that from the 

i or literal ſenſe of words, we frequently, by abſtraction, form a ſecondary, general, or philoſophical 
one expreſling only the quality moſt perdominant in the former, excluſive of the particular circumſtances of the 
concrete. Thus, the word ſpirit, literally and primarily ſignifying breath ; we thence frame a more ſimple gene- 
ral meaning, aſe the word for any thin, ſubtile matter whatever. Now, terms of art are not immediately 
formed from the literal or grammatical, but from the general or philoſophical acceptation of words ; which 1s 
their proper baſis, or the ground-work they are erected on. The general or abſtract ſenſe of ſome word already 
to ſomething which we have occaſion to give a name to; we take the word in 


eſtabliſhed, being found to agree to : 
that ſenſe, and ſuperadd the other incidents and circumſtances, which the preſent occaſions turniſh, thereto; which, 
being different, according to the different matter and ſubje& of the art, ſpecify the meaning of the term in this 


or that art. So that the word which, to raiſe it to a philoſophical or ſcientifical ſenſe, was generalized; to form 
a technical one, is again particularized, or appropriated and inveſted with new accidents. 
THUS, the ſame word piru, which literally ſignifies breath, and philoſophically any ſubtile ſubſtance, is 
technically brought to denote diverſe other things ; as, in anatomy, a thin animal juice ſecreted in the brain, and 
detached thence through the nerves, for the uſes of ſenſation, and muſcular motion: in chymiſtry, the exhalations 
of bodies expoſed to the fire : in theology, the third perſon of the Trinity : in metaphyſics, any incorporeal agent, 
or intelligence,” &c. In all which, we ſee the fame ſubſtratum, viz. a fine ſubtile ſubſtince ; but this modified a 
great diverſity of ways 3 each of which is ſuſceptible, by further ſuper-additions, of infinite more. And hence 
legions of ſorts of ſpirits, both in the human body, the chymiſts laboratories, the hierarchy, c. 
HE notion of a term, will receive ſome farther light from that of a DeriniTIon ; which is, as it were, 
the analyſis thereof. — By definition we undo what was done in forming the term; that is, we reſolve the com- 
plex ideas into ſimple ones, or reſtore the ideas from their new and artificial ſtate, to their primitive and vague 
one. A definition, then, may be defined . An enumeration of the ſeveral ſimple ideas couched under any term, 
ce in the relation wherein they ſtand to one another.” — We have already ſhewn, that terms are words which 
have peculiar and determinate meanings, reſulting from a certain combination of ideas; in which view, a term 
may be faid to be, . a word that is capable of definition ;”* i. e. of having its ſenſe explained and aſcertained, by 
an enumeration of its properties and relations: by which it 1s diſtinguiſhed from words merely grammatical, whoſe 
meanings are general and indeterminate, and may be uſed with equal propriety in a thouſand caſes. We can ex- 
plain a term; a word is inexplicable : all we can do towards this, amounts not to definition, but only to ſubſtitu- 
tion, or the giving a ſynonymon. —— N | 
THUS the idea attached to the word force, is abſolutely incommunicable by means of any language: we 
can only try whether the party have it not already, under another name; to which end we may tell him it is 
power, or energy, or vigor; if he have ideas for any of theſe, he will take in that of force, by its relation 
thereto ; if he have not, we muſt proceed to try him with more, and tell him it is forza, or vis, or efficacia, 
or potentia, &c. or it is fa, or ex, or naps, &c. If none of theſe will do, it remains to try, whether he 
may not have it, without any name to it; and fay, it is that whereby one thing, coming in contact with ano- 
&« ther, moves, or ſhakes, or breaks it,” &c. — If, by any of theſe means, he learns what force is, he does not 
form any new idea; he only learns a new name: and finds, that what he had known by one name, others call 
dy another; or that what he had never taken the pains to diſtinguiſh by any name, ſome others have. To get 
Gary he muſt have recourſe to ſenſation, not to language; it being a phyſical ens, and only to be attained 
BUT the ſimple idea called force, being given; and coming to be afterwards modified 1 I 
new accidents added thereto, wry thus frond into terms, in this or that art; it is here 8 —_— 
guage alone to excite them; by deſolving ſuch compound idea into its ingredient ones; which being re-com- 
pounded, or put together again, in the manner aſſigned by the definition, gives the full adequate import thereof, 
— Thus the idea of force being variouſly modified, and combined with other ideas of centre, attrafion repulſion, 
will, machine, &c. in the words central force, centripetal force, centrifugal force, neceſſity or png” force *. re 
force, &c. we can, by definition, arrive at the meaning thereof; by having thoſe circumſtances f. ified or 
ſuperadded to the idea of force. — In this caſe, there is no coming at the idea by ſenſation ; in e. it is a 
creature of our own, and does not exiſt any where without E, to make an object of ſenſe. s 
| HEN CE appear all the diverſity of definitions 3 technical ones, comporting only to terms, as to central 
rc N T Lane por to qualities, as forcibleneſs ; and nominal or ſuccedaneous, belonging to ſimple 
St the various aſſemblage of ſimple ideas, denoted by common words, that makes all the variety of 
terms; as it is of ſimples in an apothecary's ſhop, that makes the variety of his medicines. — The analo 
goes farther ; and it may be ſaid terms, like medicines, only differ from each other as their in edient ideas 8 
n relations thereof differ. — If theſe be not all rehearſed in the definition, the term or = is not 3 
rey 4 de ee we ſome other, which may have all, except that one or two omitted. Conſequently, 
r two, are the characteriſtics of that term; which may be explained, in ſome fort, by only enume- 


rating thoſe characteriſtics, and oouching the reſt under the name of that other term. This amounts to little more 


than the ſubſtitution abo zoned ; 8 : * 
= a A eme, tion avoyementioned ; and yet to this is reducible all that the ſchoolmen teach of genus, ſpecies, 
ESIDES ſimple words, which we have obſerved I i f i 0 . 
J s, are, in their own nature, inexplicable; there di- 
you my that become accidentally fo : and ſuch are all the data, or preliminary * les of any a + : 
- E 2 = confine themſelves to the bounds of that art. Thus, if it be demanded of an apothecary to 
von ſimples, e. gr. mercury; he muſt needs be at a ſtand, unleſs he be likewiſe verſed in minero- 
1 * reaſon it 1s putting him to explain a principle, which his art does not explain, but aſſume; the expli- 
readily EA ng _ province. Burt aſk him to define calomel, and he is prepared for you; and will 
fiition of ciel everal ingredients, and the manner of preparing it, which is the proper pharmaceutical de- 
ERE it may be obſerved, that the words uſed in the defini 
5 nition of a term, do many of them repreſent 
2 _ and, conſequently, ought themſelves to be defined, if we would have * Den 
re work wy cdl Given ſubaltern ones; all which are reſolvable into it, and make part and parcel of the 
BY, prot 3 y it. Thus, if mercurius præcipitatus albus be defined, a white medicinal powder, 
« ly A * a ſolution of crude mercury in aqua fortis, by adding thereto a lixivium of ſea - ſalt ; and 
fortis, 4 1 ph _ ablutions in a filter,” c. The ideas, powder, precipitated, ſolution, mercury, 
as this = os » QC. remain to be explained, to furniſh the complete notion of white percipitate. — 
other Raue 1 endleſs, and would defeat the intention of a definition; the practice obtains, to ſuppoſe all 
nowy, except that particular one under definition. By this means we avoid the embarraſs of 
| | bringing 


* 
_ —_ — — — — — — — ——w— — —— — — 


* 


# 


ringing down every word to its principles, or ſimple ideas; and acquit ourſelves, by bringing it to the next 
— ones: = the bringing S wt 6890 ages ſeveral known ones, is a Kind of indirect definition, 

- SUCH is the nature of a technical definition, which holds good or valid for thoſe of that art, or craft; who 
are to be ſuppoſed furniſhed with the neceſſary data, or preliminary notices. But to make a ſcientiſical - defini. 
tion, we mult- go a little lower; and bring down the words, if not to their ſimple ideas, yet to general or 
common ones. For, it is to be obſerved, there are great numbers of complex ideas current among moſt 
people, which therefore may be conſidered as data, and uſed as ſimple ones, for more conveniency fake, All 
technical apparatus, then, is to be here thrown by; and inſtead of giving five or ſix hard words, for one, the 
general effect and meanings thereof are to be made uſe of. Thus, the precipitate abovementioned may be de- 
fined, „ a white powder, which falls down from quickſilver diſſolved in ſpirit of ſalt petre, upon caſting ſalt therein; 


and afterwards waſhed, again and again, by paſſing fair water through it,“ Sc. where, though ſeveral of the 


words be complex; yet moſt people in the ordinary courſe of life, have framed the complex ideas belonging tg 
them: ſo that they may be conſidered as ſimple ones. — Yet the definition can ſcarce be ſaid to be complete, 
even here: the general, or philoſophical ſenſe of words, we have obſerved, is formed from the grammatical 
one; and, conſcquently, the definition ought, in ſtrictneſs, to extend thither: the ſolution, to be adequate, 
ſhould go as far as the knot ; the analyſis, as the ſyntheſis. | ee 
THE reader already begins to feel this preface grow tireſome; and yet ſeveral things are ſtill behind. 
When ſo large a work was to follow, he perhaps imagines he ſhould have been excuſed from a long introduc. 
tion: and the like, probably, may the author ſay 3 who, after ſo tedious a work, could not be over-fond of any 


| ſupernumerary fatigue. But, the expediency of the caſe, which ſwayed and determined the one; may, we hope, 


ſaffice to ſatisfy the other. Several matters were purpoſely waved in the courſe of the Book, to, be treated of 
in the PRETACE; which appeared the moſt proper place for ſuch things as have a regard to the whole work. 
What has been hitherto inſiſted on, as well as what remains, immediately affects every article in the book; 
and tends, withal, to let a little needful light into certain points, hitherto involved in great obſcurity, A 
preface may be conſidered as a vehicle, wherewithal to convey the reader, commodiouſly, from the title page 
into the book. The preface is a kind of comment upon the title; the book a paraphraſe on it: or, if you 
had rather, the book is the title executed, the preface the title explained. „„ 
HAVING, therefore, diſpatched ſome of the leading words of our title, A RT, SCIENCE, TERM, and Dexi. 
NITION 3 we proceed to conſider the nature of a DicT10NARY,—lt were to be wiſhed, that the many adventurers 


in print, who publiſh their thoughts under this or that form and denomination, would frame to themſelves ſome pre- 


ciſe notion of the character and laws thereof. There is ſomething arbitrary and artificial in all writings : they are 


a kind of draughts, or pictures, where the aſpect, attitude and light, which the objects are taken in, though 


merely arbitrary, yet ſway and direct the whole repreſentation, — Books are, as it were, plans or proſpects of 
ideas artfully arranged and exhibited, not to the eye, but to the imagination; and there is a kind of analogous 
perſpective, which obtains in them, wherein we have ſomething not much unlike points of ſight, . and of diſ- 
tance. An author, in effect, has ſome particular view or deſign in drawing out his ideas; either nakedly, ta 
repreſent ſomething, or to diſtort and ridicule it, or to ampliſy and extenuate, or diſcover, or teach, or prove, &c, 
whence ariſe divers kinds of compoſitions, under the names of hiſtories, diſcourſes, treatiſes, eſſays, enquiries, exa- 
minations, paraphraſes, courſes, memeirs, burleſques, &c. in all which, though the matter or ſubject may be the 
ſame, the conduct or artificial part is very different; as much as a ſtill- lite from a hiſtory, or a groteſque, or 
a nudity, or a caricatour, or a ſcene-work, or a miniature, or a profile, &c. each of theſe methods of com- 
poſition has its particular characters, and laws; and, to form a judgment of the things repreſented, from the pic- 
ture made of them, it is neceſſary we be able to unravel, or undo what is artificial in them, reſolve them into their 
former ſtate, and extricate what has been added to them in the repreſentation: that is, we ſhould know the 
manner thereof; whether, e. gr. they be mere nature, ſhewn through this or that medium, in a fore, or ſide- 
view, withinſide, or without, to be viewed from above, or below; or nature raiſed and improved, for the bet- 
ter, or the worſe. — The caſe amounts to the ſame as the viewing of objects in a mirror; where, unleſs the 
form of the mirror be known, viz. whether it be plain, concave, convex, cylindric, or conic, Ce. we can make 
no judgment of the magnitude, figure, &c. of the objects. a 2 Es | 
I T is beyond my purpoſe to enter into the nature of the ſeveral methods of compoſition abovementioned. 
I ſhall only note, by the way, that the firſt writers in each, marked and chalked out the meaſures of all that 
came after them. The ſeveral manners of compoling amount to ſo many arts; which we have already ſhewn, 
are things, in great meaſure, perſonal, and depend on the genius or humour of the inventers. IEG 
WERE we to cnquire who firſt led up the way of Dictionaries, of late ſo much frequented z ſome little 
grammarian would, probably, be found at the head thereof: and from his particular views, deſigns, Sc. if 
known, one might probably deduce, not only the general form, but even the particular circumſtances of the 
modern productions under that name, The relation, however, extends both ways ; and if we cannot deduce 
he nature of a Dictionary from the condition of the author, we may the condition of the author from the na- 
ture of the Dictionary. Thus much, at leaſt, we may ſay, that he was an analyſt ; that his view was not to 
improve or advance knowledge, but to teach or convey it; and that he was hence led to unty the complexions, 
or bundles of ideas his predeceſſors had made, and reduce them to their natural ſimplicity : which is all that 
is eſſential to a lexicographer. Probably this was in the early days of the Egyptian ſages, when words were 
more complex and obſcure than now; and myſtic ſymbols and hieroglyphics obtained; fo that an explication 
of their marks or words, might amount to a revelation of their whole inner philoſophy : in which caſe, inſtead 
of a grammarian, we muſt put perhaps a prieſt or myſtagogue at the head of Dictionaries. Indeed, this ſeems 
the more probable, for that a grammatical Dictionary could only have place where a language was already be- 
come very copious, and many 1ynonymons got into it; or where the people of one language were, deſirous to learn 
that of another : which we have no reaſon to think could be very carly, till much commerce and communi- 
cation had made it neceſſary. | _—_ e 
WHEN a path is once made, men are naturally diſpoſed to follow it; even though -it be not the moſt 
convenient: numbers will inlarge and widen, or even make it ſtraighter and eaſier ; but it is odds they do not 
alter its courſe. To deviate from it, is chiefly for the ignorant, or the irregular ; perſons who do not well know 
it, or are too Jicentious to, keep it. And hence the alterations and improvements made in the ſeveral arts, are 
chiefly owing to people of thoſe characters. There is ſcarce a more powerful principle in nature than that o 
Imitation, which not only leads us to do what we ſee others do, but as they do ir. It is true, there are excep- 
tions irom every rule: there are perſons in good meaſure exempted from the influence of this principle; and It 


is happy there are; witneſs our Paracelſus's, Hobbes's, Leibnitz's, c. In effect, if an art were firſt broached 


by an happy genius, it is afterwards cultivated, on his principles, to advantage; otherwiſe, not: and it may 
wait long for the anomalous hand of ſome reformer, to ſet it to rights. Some of our arts have met with ſuch 
hands, others ſtil] want them. | | | Og e 75 ; 
WER E ve to give an abſolute and conſiſtent definition of a Dictionary; we ſhould ſay, „It is a col- 
$ lection of definitions of the words of a language,” — Whence, according to the different kinds of words, 

an 


2 
— 
te 
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THE PR E A CE. 
wn, i. e. according to the different matter, and the different view wherein ſuch matter 


a * iſe different ſorts of Dictionaries: grammatical, as the common Dictionaries of languages ; 
e e r another of equal import, but more dby iow ſenſe : Philoſophical, which give the ge- 


and definitions above laid do 


force or effect of words, ) | 
which give the particular ſenſe attached to them in ſome one or more arts, 


might, or ſhould be. DiRionary-w 


lexi hers, to uſe all kinds of definitions promiſcuouſly. 
bo © edu mi IE had not, and which could only ariſe from reſearches they never made. 


varying, and confounding of views, imperfect enumerations, &. 
S 


uncertainty it has introduced into language ; and the obſtacle it has been to the improvement thereof, 


dium of, into jargon and controverſy, 
lame country, nay the ſame profeſſion, no longer underſtand one another. — 


Putes, as, according to the ordinary ſpreading of ſuch things, muſt overſhadow and ſt 
all men meant perciſely the ſame thing, b 


other, differently; than of altering their nature, and overturning the ſyſtem. 


as the Creator's will. Error, in effect, is no natural Production; nor is there any direct way of coming at it: 


xvii 


or what is common to them in all the occaſions here they occur : and technical, 
BUT, in truth, this is a little chimerical : though we have Dictionaries under all theſe titles, it would, per- 
7 41 2 * o 


conformable to this partition 3 Which is not ſo much taken from what really is, as what 
. pode << won Didi riters are 2 from conſidering their ſubject ſo cloſely, or confining themſelves 


to ſo narrow, though direct a channel: they muſt have more room and think themſelves Privileged by the ge- 


4 of term and art remained yet in the rubbiſh wherein they were left by the ichoolmen, thoſe of definition,. and 
Dictionary muſt needs be vague, and arbitrary enough; and the Dictionariſts and Expoſitors profited by an em- 
barraſs it was their buſineſs to have removed. They have not only built on it, but improved it, by a continual 

IT is not to be imagined, the miſchiefs and inconveniencies that have aroſe from this ſingle head; the great 
it has, in great meaſure, defeated the intention of ſpeech; and turned knowledge, which that was to be the me- 


grown into little other than that of peoples miſunderſtandings, or miſapprehenſions of one another; which is the 
only kind of knowledge that Strows; and which will for ever grow: there being the ſceds already laid of ſuch diſ- 


point, either in philoſophy, or any thing elſe : there is no more poſſibility of ſeeing the relations of things to each 


truth, ere it takes place; 
THERE 
things, to words; that is, 
or invention; for that the 


we muſt go about for it; and find ſome law of nature, to put it in our power. 


firſt lay down the thing, then the name It is called by. — This is the way of diſcovery, 
thing ought to be firſt found, before it be named. In this way, we come from know. 


ledge to ignorance; from ſimple and common ideas, to complex ones. 


erected. oy = 5 
THE Dictionary comes under the latter kind, 


* * 


* 


to others, by a detail of the particulars thereof. In eed, the analogy between a Dictionary and a hiſtory, is 
cloſer than People at firſt ſigh imagi ictionar J 

ideas, in the coalitions, or combinations that have been made thereof: its buſineſ is, to deliver the progreſſes made 
in the ſeveral parts of knowledge under conſideration, by an orderly retroſpect, and deduction/ of the terms, from 
their preſent complex, to their original ſimple ſtate. The ictionary of an art, is the Proper hiſtory of ſuch art : 
the Dictionary of a language, the hiſtory of that language. The one relates that ſuch an art, or ſuch and ſuch 
parts thereof, ſtand ſo and lo; are managed fo and fo; and the reſult ſo and ſo : the ot » that ſuch and ſuch a 
word is uſed as ſynonymous to ſuch and ſuch others, The Dictionary writer is not ſuppoſed to have any hand in 
the things he relates, he is no more concerned to make the improvements, or eſtabliſh the ſignifications, than the 
iſtorian to atchieve the tranſactions he relates... | 


_ THE di erence between what we commonly call the Biſtory of an art, and a Dictionary thereof, is only circum- 


- . ſuch æra's, or periods 
A time; and might more properly be called the chronology of the art : the other regarding chiefly the object or 

dds to attain th You may add, 
that the former primarily conliders what is paſt, or already advanced 3 the other alſo what is preſent, or ee 


took its ſhell, added 


| 5 e hiſtory intermixes divers foreign and accidental circumſtances with the diſcovery, which the Dictio- 


etween them. 


— b firſt time of doing a thin is related b the hiſtorian with 
the ſeveral Particulars, which in any wiſe, though occaſionally only, and remotely. affected it gs the lexico- 


rſt time the Vea ee ; | and relates nothing but what is eſſen. 
ogous principle. nd. 8 15 conſidere as now ariſing; a new production or Phznomenon, from. ſome ana- 

Princip and therefore WE attend to the foreign cauſes that brought it forth : whereas, afterwards, we 
ariſing from a Ple. exiſtent theory, or the Perſeription of an artiſt, and thus reſolve the cauſe into the 


- fer more, the Dictionary of an art, ſtands in much the ſame relation to the hiſtory thereof, that the 


i : Their difference is on] 
0 On ht the eye being luppoſed ſo near in the one Caſe, as to ſec the parts diſtinctiy; and 5, 
Vol. . ar olf, as to take in the whole completely: whence the one gives you all the incidents 3 the other 


THE other is didactic, juſt the converſe of the former; in which we go from words and ſounds, to ideas and 


5 or the way of 
teaching, and narration; of reſolving the extraordinary knowledge of one perſon, into the ordinary of another ; 


of diſtributing artificial complications into their imple ideas; ang thus railing, and levelling again, what art had 


oſes the advances and diſcoveries made, and proceeds 


d if you will likewiſe add 
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XViii THE PREFACE\ 
Only the greater, In effect, the one is all concerted to one point of view, moſt favourable to the whole, and 
W _ parts; the other to many; the eye being ſhifted for each part, to turniſh an adequate repreſentation. 
of each. | 8 | 3 | 

I am afraid to keep the reader any longer in this painful way of diſquiſition, wherein we are obliged to dig for 
every ſtep we take. It would doubtleſs ſeem a more agreeable, as well as more reputable employment, to be 
raiſing things on high; than thus engaged in ſinking, and working under-ground : a caſtle in the air, is an ob. 
Ject of pleaſure to every body, while it laſts; and withal is eaſily raiſed, and at {mail eXpence, Mines, ang ſub. 
terranean cavities, are mere drudgery, and pioneer's work; difficult to carry on, dubious of ſucceſs, and over. 
looked when done. — Being therefore arrived near the ſurface, we take this opportunity to quit the courſe, and 
emerge to open air. 85 3 

AFTER ſo ſevere an enquiry into the reaſon, nature, and perfections of a Dictionary; it may prove dange. 
rous and impolitic, to ſpeak any thing about the preſent one. From the deſign of a Dictionary in general, to 
the actual performance of any particular one, tlie Kyle muſt be much altered. A man would make fine work, 
that would examine the ſeveral Dictionaries extant, by the ſtandard here laid down: none of them could abide 

ſuch a trial; even that here offered muſt go to wrack, like the reſt, — It may be remembered, that the ching 
executed, is allowed to come ſhort of the idea conceived: the former is only a copy of the latter, and liabie to 
all the imperfections incident to other copies. A thouſand things interfere : lexicography, being of the nature of 
an art, deviates, of courſe, from the ſtandard of pure reaſon ; and its productions come to degenerate ſtill farther, 
by the accidents that attend their bringing forth. The inſtruments, the materials, and forty things come into 
the account: the former prove out of order; the latter obſtinate and untractable, or perhaps not ealy to he had. 
In effect, the author's ſituation, his want of leiſure or perſeverance, his frailties and foibles, nay his very perfections 
and all conſpire againſt it. | | FI | 
INDEED a too ſervile attachment to the rules and methods of an art, in many caſes proves incommodious 
and impertinent. We know, that the rules of an art are poſterior to the art itſelf, and were taken from it, or ad- 


juſted to it, ex poſt facto. An author, therefore, is ſtill in ſome meafure left to his own conduct, and may con- 


fider himſelf as inveſted with a ſort of diſcretionary power, whereby he can diſpence with ſome of them, and 
go by others of his own ſuggeſting, where he apprehends it for the general advantage of his work. The heights 
of art are never to be reached by rule, but by genius; by reaſon the rules were accommodated to a certain con- 
courſe of circumſtances, which rarely happens twice; ſo that laws ſhould be made de novo for every new caſe, 


While a perſon conſiders himſelf as following, at ſecond hand, the meaſures pointed out and preſcribed by others; 


he will not go on with that ſpirit and alacrity, as when he follows his own bent. He ſhould therefore conſider 
himſelf in the place of the firſt inventor, or as his repreſentative, or ſucceſſor ; and therefore qualified to ena& 
with the ſame authority for the preſent occaſion, as he did for another. | 5 50 % nk 

W HEN a law is not founded on mere reaſon, as we have ſhewn is the caſe in art; the obſervation of ſuch 
law cannot be enjoined on others. It may well obtain, with reſpect to the perſon that firſt eſtabliſhed it, as be- 


ing accommodated to his particular genius, ſituation, and other circumſtances; but cannot extend to thoſe in 


whom theſe conditions are different. Accordingly, few laws of art are univerſal, Small matter by what laws 
and preſcripts a people is guided, provided they be led on to happineſs ; or by what courſe a veſſel ſteers, if ſhe 
do but make a proſperous voyage. | | | 


WITH this view, in the preſent work, we have taken all the advantages the nature of the thing would: 


afford us; and have frequently made ourſelves delinquents againſt ſtrict rule, for our reader's benefit. A Dic- 
tionary, by our own confeſſion, is to be a hiſtory ; and yet we have not kept ſo cloſe to that form, as to abandon 
the benefit of all others. In the buſineſs of mathematics, for inſtance, the regular way would be to relate or enu- 
merate the ſeveral matters belonging thereto, without inveſtigating or demonſtrating their truth : demonſtrations, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, have nothing to do in a Dictionary, no more than authentic inſtruments, declarations, Sc. in 
a hiſtory, To demonſtrate the ſeveral properties and relations, e. gr. of lines, angles, numbers, &c. in a Dictio- 
nary, were an indiſcretion as great, as for an hiſtorian to produce certificates, and copies of pariſh regiſters, of 
the births, burials, marriages, Cc. of the ſeveral perſons whoſe actions he relates. And yet on ſome extraordi- 
nary occaſions, we have not omitted to give demonſtrations ; where, for inſtance, there was any thing very inte- 
reſting, or important in them: a practice like which hiſtorians. themſelves frequently give into; though it be a 


confeſſed irregularity, as it breaks in upon the unity of the narration. 


BUT we are far from the views of certain Dictionary- writers, who ſeem to think it incumbent on them to de- 
monſtrate every thing that is capable thereof. This is directly to forget the nature of their work; and diſpenſe with 
the rules, both to their own and reader's coſt, How dear, e. gr. muſt a competent demonſtration of moſt of 
Euclid's propoſitions be here purchaſed ? Either the reader muſt be at the pains of picking it piece-meal, out of 
twenty ſeveral parts of the book, where the alphabet has happened to caſt it; or the author muſt relinquiſh the 
Dictionary-method, and deliver things together, that properly belong to ſo many ſeveral places; or there muſt 
be a repetition of the ſame thing a dozen times over. And for what ? Why, to make the Dictionary do the 
buſineſs of an Euclid's elements; which it is the unfitteſt in the world for. You might, with equal propriety, 
make an ozier-baſket ſupply the office of a pleaſure-boat; or a ſword-pummel that of a portmanteau, as Para- 
celſus is ſaid to have done. „„ | a 

WHEN a thing has been once regularly demonſtrated, it may be aſſumed, or taken for granted: every 
body, perhaps, may be concerned in the truth of it, but not to ſee the truth of it. To make it a principle to 
take nothing on truſt, would be as troubleſome in the ſciences, as m life ; and would render us, for ever, both 
wretched and ignorant. Not only ſuppoſitions, but even errors, frequently lead us to knowledge otherwiſe inac- 


ceſſible. Mathematicians themſelves, who, of all others, keep moſt to demonſtration, yet find themſelves under 


a frequent neceſſity of admitting and making uſe of things as true, which they do not then ſee. to be ſo; and 
thus are ſwayed, like other people, by authority. A perſon who makes uſe of the equality of the ſquare of the 
hypotenuſe, to the ſquares of the two fides, upon the credit of Pythagoras, or Euclid's having demonſtrated it; 
does little more than what they themſelves do on many occaſions, who aſſume and make uſe of propoſitions they 
have no other evidence of; but the knowledge or remembrance of their having been demonſtrated. 
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THE. cafe is much the fame with experimenting, which ſtands on the like footing as demonſtrating. They 


are both neceſſary in their kind; the former, as it leads on our knowledge, the latter, as it follows and ſecures 


the rear: but their uſe is to be reſtrained to theſe purpoſes; and may be diſpenſed withal, in caſes where neither 


of theſe are concerned. A perſon who would diſcover any point in phyſics, or broach and eſtabliſh any point 


in mathematics, muſt uſe them: but the occaſion is, in great meaſure, private and perſonal; and does not ex- 
tend to the public, in the ſame degree as the knowledge ot the doctrines themſelves. That is, the particular means 
by which a thing was firſt come at, or is ſhewn to be true, do not intereſt us fo immediately as the knowledge 
of the thing itſelf, which might have ariſen from various other means, and in other manners: a man may know 
a thing in the way of preſumption, of opinion, of ſurmiſe, of authority, and forty other ways; which, though all 
much inferior, and leſs excellent than the way of demonſtration and certainty , yet we are glad of. them on many 


occaſions, and ule them to good purpple. Every degree of knowledge is valuable. It would be an unreaſon- 


* able, 
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as incommodious ſullenneſs in us, to refuſe all light, except that of noon-day. We find our caſe 
__ - br — depend on the doing of things by twilight, or — moon- light, or the ſtill more dubious 
light 6 ruſh, or a glow-worm. 2 ; . 5 
PYTHAGORAS, in all 3 was not ignorant of the equality of the ſquare of the hypotenuſe, 
Sc. before he demonſtrated it; elſe, what ſhould have led him to look for the demonſtration ? And the like may 
be ſaid of many of Mr. Boyle's experiments. Plato even obſerves, that „ the very putting a queſtion, implies 
« ſome knowledge of the thing demanded ; ſince, without this, we ſhould not know that what is returned is an 
E LES might have ſufficed, to ſhew why, in the courſe of this work, we have uſually omitted the apparatus 
of demonſtrations and experiments; and given the doctrines pure and unincumbred, by any thing not eſſential to 
them. The experiments, for inſtance, which led to the theory of light, and colours, what would they be, but 
like the ſcaffolding before a fine building, which break and interrupt the fight, and hide moſt of the beauties of 
the work? Such ſcaffolding, it is true, would be of uſe to the connoifſeurs 3 who might have a mind to tx ine 
the work, to meaſure the proportions of the ſeveral parts, and enquire whether every ſtone were juſtly laid. But, 
to the generality, it would rather be an incumbrance, much to the diſadvantage of the edifice. — Yet, in the 
caſe of experiments, as of demonſtrations, we have receded a little from ſtrict method, in favour of ſuch as have 
any thing very remarkable or beautiful in them. For the reſt, the reader, if his curioſity ſerve him, is told 
where to have them at firſt hand. Ie | | £4 
IN the caſe of definitions, too, we do not keep inviolably to what has been above laid down, but reſerve to 
ourſelves the diſcretionary right claimed by our predeceſſors. — We make uſe, occaſionally, of all forts of aefini- 
tions, as they beſt ſuit our deſign, the conveying of knowledge. In effect, we have uſually a regard o the de- 
gree of notoriety, importance, Sc. of the term, though a point arbitrary and indeterminate enough; and gudea- 
vour to accommodate the explication thereto. The rule ſhould be, to ſay, Communia proprie, propria communriter 
to expreſs common things ſo as that even the learned may be the better for them; and the more abitrac: and 
difficult ſo as even the ignorant may enter into them. Accordingly, in popular terms, we endeavour to give 
a technical definition, i. e. to wave the general and obvious meaning, which is ſuppoſed to be known, and 
enter further into the nature of the thing, not known. But, in the more remote terms, the popular and nominal 
definition is alſo given, as being ſuppoſed here to be wanted. 
THE literal and technical definitions of a term, are lame and imperfect without each other; the firſ gives 
its uſe and effect, as part of general, or abſtracted ſcience ; the ſecond, as applied to ſome particular ſubject.— 
The literal notion, e. gr. of relation, is that of * conformity, dependence, or compariſon of one thing to ano- 


when applied to words, to propoſitions, to quantities, Sc. — The technical notion of relation, in grammar, 18 
« the dependence of words in conſtruction:ꝰ this makes the grammatical notion of relation, i. e. it limits, or 
ties down the general abſtract idea of relation, to the particular ſubject of grammar, words, So, the technical no- 
tion of relation with regard to arithmetic, geometry, Sc. is the conformity or dependence between two or more 
« lines or numbers.“ | | | | 
FROM the whole, it follows, that the two. kinds of definitions differ as an art and a ſcience, as general 
and particular reaſon. — And hence, from the feveral technica] or particular meanings, one might run back to 
the general, or literal meaning, by abſtracting; but not contrariwiſe, from the general or abſtract, to the parti- 
cular ones ; in regard thoſe other are arbitrary, and depend on the good pleaſure of the artiſt, who firſt introduced 
them. | : e 19991 
IN ſtrictneſs, every term ſhould be firſt given in its literal, or grammatical meaning; eſpecially if it be a 
term in ſeveral arts: as this helps to ſhew the orderly derivation of the word, from the ſimple or general idea 
that gave riſe to it, to its laſt, and moſt complex ſtate. — Yet we have not always kept to this method. In 
ſome words, there is much of the literal import of the word preſerved in the term, or the technical one; as in 
the word free, or freedom : a man who has a notion of freedom, in its common or literal ſenſe, will eaſily paſs on 
to all the particular ones, as free-city, free-port, freedom of ſpcech,. of behaviour, &c. ſo that, in this caſe, a !ite- 
ral definition. might almoſt alone ſuffice z the meaning of the word having ſuffered little alteration at the hands of 
artiſts. — In other words, the literal or primary import of the word, is almoſt loſt in the term: for inſtance, 
in the word power, in arithmetic 3 which will ſcarce bear any tolerable definition at all. Literally, the word im- 
plies a relation of ſuperiority, or influence over ſomething, which, in reſpect hereof, is conceived as weak, c. 
According to the analogy of language, therefore, the arithmetical power ſhould have ſomewhat of this relation of 
ſuperiority over the root: but the root itſelf is alſo a power : fo that the definition of power muſt take in two op- 
poſite relations, viz. both power and ſubjection. | | 
PERHAPS, to go in the moſt regular manner, and take up things in their ſource, we ſhould begin with 
ſettling the etymologies of words; but the great alteration many words have undergone, and the great ngth 
they have been carried from their original meanings, in being borrowed from one language or age to any. r, 
would frequently make this not only a tedious, but an uſeleſs labour: fo that here, too, We have uſed a diſcre- 
tionary power, and only meddlcd with etymologies, where they appeared of ſome ſignificance. 


which it belongs, in their technical names. This is agreeable to the manner of artiſts, who, writing of their 
reſpective arts, uſe terms as common words, and ſuppoſe them to be known: and it is this that conſtitutes a tech- 
nical explanation; not the giving the general effect or force, in ſuch words as may equally agree to all other arts. 
— And yet, in ſome caſes, we recede from this rule, particularly in divers of the lower claſſes of manual arts, 
and the ſtructure of ſome machines: thus, e. gr. in turnery, we make no difficulty, inſtead of chu, ro lay a round 
piece of wood, Sc. The reaſon is, that where the ſeveral ſubordinate terms of a definition are themſelves explain- 
ed in their places, we may ſuppoſe them underſtood ; but where the term defined is itſelf ſo low, that we do 
not go lower to define the parts couched under it; there we chuſe, as more intelligible, to ſubſtitute ſome more 
obvious name, or the general meaning of the word for the term itſelf; and thus prefer the general or popular, to 
the technial definition. | — | | 85 

FOR it is to be obſerved, that the Dictionary has. its limits; it only carries matters to a certain pitch of ſim- 
plicity, where we ſuppoſe people may take them up, and carry them farther as they plcaſe. We bring them into 
cheir ſphere, and fo leave them. So much knowledge, i. e. ſuch a number of complex ideas, as we may preſume 
People uſually to have got in the common occurrences of life, we are willing to ſuppoſe, as a footing : where 


* 


theſe end, our work is to begin, which is to take in the reſt. 


IF at any time we explain a complex idea which it may be ſuppoſed moſt people have formed; it is becauſe 
we think they do not take in all the ſimple ideas that go to conſtitute it: as in the caſe of milk, blood, or the 
like, where people are contented with two or three of the more obvious properties and phenomena, and flu. 
over the reſt.— Thus, in milk, wöilencſ and fluidity are almoſt alone conlidered ; and theſe, in the common 
op.mon, conſtitute mk; ſo that whatever has theſe two attributes, comes in for the denomination milky. The 
texture and component parts of this milk, the manner of that fluid's being ſecreted, collected, Sc. with the pe- 

| | culiar 


c ther: thus much is common to relation, both in grammar, logic, geometry, c. i. e. it expreſſes this, both 


TO explain a term, as a term, we uſually expreſs the circumſtances wherewith it is attended, in the art to 
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culiar properties and virtues reſulting from all theſe, are left behind. So in blood, it is enough it be a reddiſh, 
ry compact, animal juice, when warm, fluid and homogeneous, &c. This is going a great way, and even 
ictionaries ſeldom go farther : but, for the component parts, the cruor and ſerum ; with the component prin. 
ciples of theſe, viz. the oil, phlegm, &c. their form, properties, &c. whence ariſe the craſis, colour, heat, ſpecific 
gravity, Sc. of blood; Dictionary-writers do not ordinarily trouble themſelves. oo | 

IF, by the artifice abovementioned, we get free of a vaſt load of plebcian words, which muſt have greatly in. 
cumbered us; the grammar and analogy of language, diſengages us from a ſtill greater number of all kinds, Th, 
various ſtates of the ſame word, conſidered as it comes under different parts of ſpecch, and accordingly aſſumez 
different terminations, increaſes the lift of terms immenſely : as, in dark, darkneſs, darkening ; project, projeftion, 
projectile, projettive, &c. which may either be conſidered as one and the ſame word, under different habitudes; in 
regard there is a. common baſis of them all: or, as ſo many different terms; in regard every one takes in ſome. 
thing not contained in the other. — This latitude we make uſe of occaſionally ; and either conſider the words this 
way or that, as ſeems moſt advantageous to our purpoſe. In ſome caſes,” where the alteration is merely gram. 
matical, we content ourſelyes to explain them in one ſtate, e. gr. ſbeering; and ſuppoſe the reader able, by gram. 
mar, to form the reſt, as horn, &c. In others, where ſeveral particular ideas are arbitrarily ſuperadded to the 
word in one part of ſpeech, which do not belong to it in another, we there explain it in all: as percipitate, preci. 
pitant, precipitation, &c. F I Hh e 

T HIS gives an occaſion to mention a ſtrange kind of licence, frequently practiſed in our language. Though 
there be ordinarily. a great deal of difference between the ſeveral ſtates, or modifications of the ſame word, e. ęr. 
refleing, reflection, reflexible, &c. the ſame as between the action and quality, the power and the exerciſe of it in 

this or that caſe, the cauſe and the effect; yet authors make no difficulty of uſing them promiſcuouſly ; which 
would make downright nonſenſe, were the readers to keep to the ſtrict import of the words. But the truth is, 
they are not ſo critical about the matter: if the meaning come within their reach they jump at it, and are glad to 
take it; without waiting to ſee whether it would reach them in its preſent direction, or whether it might not ra- 
ther fall ſhort, or fly by them. What confuſion ſhould we make, even in our beſt and cleareſt writers, were we 
reſolved not to underſtand them but according to the ſtrict rules of grammar, and not indulge them the liberty of 
uſing one word for another? In a thouſand caſes, the ſame idea is denoted by oppoſite terms: thus, we fay, ſuch 
a medicine is good for, or againſt, the worms, plague, Sc. 8 . 

I T may be urged, that as cuſtom has authorized this latitudinarian practice, it is become of grammatical au- 
thority ; and that as the licence is known, it cannot deceive us; fince the readers are led, on ſuch occaſions, to 
relax the bands of grammar, and annul the difference between words, in order to admit one a ſubſtitute for ano. 
ther. — But I am afraid this expedient ſcarce indemnifies us from the abuſe. Beſides the extraordinary embarraſs 
of reading what is thus promiſcuouſly wrote; it is not always we know when and how to ſupercede the ſtrict im- 
port of an author's words, and make him ſpeak ſenſe in his own deſpite. This I take to be none of the leaſt oc- 
caſions of controverſy and diſpute owing to language, and which we may almoſt deſpair of ſeeing rectified, unleſs 
in a new one. | | 

I ſhall not here enter upon the merits and defects of the Engliſh tongue, conſidered as a language: a great deal 
has been ſaid on that head by others, for which the reader may turn to the proper article in the Dictionary itſelf, 
— What we have to add, will be chiefly as it ſtands with regard to the arts, and more particularly to a Dictionary 
of arts. | | 

I believe none will queſtion but we met with difficulties enough in the courſe of this work. The very bulk 
and dimenſions of it confeſs as much, and the variety of its matter ſtill more. But theſe were natural difficulties, 
appendant to the very deſign ; and therefore did not afflict us ſo much as ſome others, which aroſe from it at ſe- 
cond hand, or were ſuperadded to it, as it were, by accident. And ſuch was the preſent ſtate of our language, 
ny alone were ſufficient to have baffled the beſt ſcheme, and broke through the beſt meaſures that could be 

ormed, | | | | „„ c 

WE have already repreſented language as ſomething very important; and as having a near and neceſſary 
intereſt in knowledge. Names are ſolemn things, as they are repreſentatives of ideas themſelves, and uſed on moſt 
occaſions in their ſtead : and terms, or combinations of ideas, are ſtill more ſo; as much as complex engines are 
of farther and nicer conſideration than the ſimple mechanic powers. But who would imagine this, to conſider the 
wanton uſe we make of them; and with how little fear or diſcretion words are treated among us? Every body 
thinks himſelf privileged to alter, or ſet aſide the old, and introduce new ones at pleaſure. England is open to 
all nations; and our traders in this commodity import their wares from every country, in all ſecurity. The 
humour of importing ſeems to have poſſeſſed every part of us: we are not only unwilling to be without the 
natural produce, the faſhions, and the follies of our neighbour countries; but we even envy them their words 
and phraſes, The effect is, that our language continues in a perpetual flux; and no body is maſter of it for 
two days together, | | 
A man never knows when he is at the end of the terms, e. gr. in architecture. When he has got two or three 
names for ſome one member, and thinks himſelf over-ſtocked, it is odds he has not half. It is not enough he knows 
what the thing is named in Engliſh ; but he muſt likewiſe learn what the French, Italiang Latins, and Greeks, 
likewiſe call it, or frequently find himſelf at a ſtand. Thus it is in the caſe of fllets, liſts, liſtels, reglets, platbands, 
bandelets, tenia's and baguettes ; of chaplets, aſtragals, batoons, and tores; of guld's, gueules, doucines, cyma*s, cy- 
matiums, ogees and talons; ouums, ovolo's, echinus's, quarter-rounds, boultins, &c. between which, there is no known, 
7/118 allowed differences ; but they are either uſed indiſcriminately, or diſtinguiſhed arbitrarily ; one, perſon making this 
YR diſtinction, and the next another, or perhaps none at all. So that if we come ſtrictly to Dictionaries, we ſhould 
mn have a different one for every author. 1 | | „C SH OT 
BUT the miſchief does not end here: for as the antient arts are, in many reſpects, different from the modern; 
the uſe of their terms neceſſarily involves us in a new confuſion, and makes the ſame word ſtand in an antient author 
for one thing, and in a modern for another. Thus it is in paraſtata, orthoſtata, ania, &c. In effect, there is that 
alteration continually making in the language of architecture, that there ought to be a different Dictionary of it 
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Tl for every different age. ; | | 
1 THE truth is, a fourth part of the words in ſome of our popular Dictionaries, ſtand on no better authority 
1 than the ſingle practice of ſome one fanciful author; who has met with Dictionary-writers fond enough to take 
. his frippery off his hands, and expoſe them to the public for legitimate goods. By ſuch means theſe exotics have 
obtained a kind of currency; ſo that a Dictionary would be thought defective without them. To omit even our 
fopperies would be thought a failing; and might even be eſteemed, by ſome, as the moſt unpardonable of all. 
— On theſe accounts we have been obliged to temporiſe a little, how much ſoever agatnſt the grain; and thus, 
perhaps, have contributed to the ſtill farther eſtabliſhment of a number of worgls, which we had much rather 
have proſcribed. | | » 
UPON the whole, nothing could be more deſirable than an index expurgatorius, to clear the language of 
ſuperfluous words and fynonymons z to expunge the modern French and Italian terms in the ſeveral arts, where 


we have Latin and Greek ones; and even the Latin and Greek ones, where we have Engliſh or Saxon ones, equal 
* | in 
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f | : learned languages ought to have the preference to the modern, becauſe every 
in ſound nd fat to rape but not os 3 z and oy country words I would prefer to any 
perſon may 4 1 e is the moſt analogy between them, and they uſually retain more of the origin and etymology, 
r ſolanted from other languages. — Such a reform would reduce our Dictionaries to more reaſonable 
2 —— . diſencumber the arts of half the difficulty now to be ſurmounted in attaining them. | 
— is another ſpring of words no leſs prolific than that hitherto ſpoke of, and which has produced 

2 m of ſpurious, miſhapen words, which no nation but our own would have owned: I mean the itch of 
a * 14 Engliſh words, by a ſort of analogy, from the Latin and Greek ones. This fault the tribe 
2 = hers have carried to a ſtrange exceſs. How muſt a man ſtare, to ſee what deteſtable ſtuff ſome late 
of = 7 3 claſs have furniſhed us with; words of their own manufacture, ſcarce fit to do any thing with, ex- 
y_ „ itneſs ſcopuloſity, ſiticulous, ſcalebraſity, ſicafic, pug nacity, ſegnity, ſputative, mulieraſity, mugient, 
77 uſneſs z and many thouſand more, at the reader's ſervice, to be met withal in a Dictionary which few people 
23 We are already over- run with this writer's ſcarecrows: what ſhalt we be, when, having thus än- 
iciſe 4 all hs Greek and Latin words, he proceeds to do the ſame with the Dutch, Iriſh, and Welſh ? Indeed 
gen the leſs angry with him, for that he has carried the abuſe ſo far, as muſt not only ſave people from being 


ſeduced, but bring the practiſe into contempt. Such monſters cannot poſſibly live long : if they have eſcaped the 


midwife, who. ought to have ſtrangled them ere they came to light; yet if ever they ſtir abroad, they muſt in- 
knocked o the head. V 
OW oddly will our practice in this reſpe& look, when confronted with that of our neighbours ? one of the 


moſt learned men, and beſt critics of the laſt age, M. Menage, incurred infinite cenſure; for only endeavouring 


to introduce the ſingle word proſateur : and could not ſucceed in it, notwithſtanding that a word of that import was 


confeſſedly wanting in the French, and both the ſound and analogy of the new word were unexceptionable, 

TO return — The different ſtates of different arts is remarkable: ſome of them have been refined to a degree of 
ſubtilty that has ruined them : as metaphyſics and logics : others have ſcarce had any culture, but lie waite and 
over-run for want of it; as agriculture, Fc. The groflneſs of ſome is their fault; it being ſuch as diſguſts, and 
forbids a delicate mind from purſuiug them : In others, their ſubtilty and nicety 1s their bane, as leaving nothing 
for the mind to feed on. What meagre fare, for inſtance, are the ſchool rules, and doctrines of mediums, and ex- 
/remes ? &c. They furniſh us indeed with relations, and true relations too; but theſe ſo remote from all purpoſes 
of life, that they are in great meaſure inſignificant. : | 

IT is certain all. our knowledge and arts ultimately refer to the great end of preſervation, The faculties of 
the mind, like thoſe of the body, were not given us for the mere exerciſe, or gratification of them, but in ſub- 
ſervency to further purpoſes. Our knowledge is all originally a fort of, revelation; and the divine Being reveals 
nothing to us for the mere vague ſake of our knowing it, but that it may miniſter to his ends, the being and 
well being of his creatures. Our perceptions and notices are ſecond cauſes, or at leaſt occaſions, of what we do; 
and, no Tie are under the direction of him for whom we do; whole glory is ſerved thereby. In reality, they 
all centre and terminate, at laſt, in our preſervation ; and according as they are farther from, or nearer to 
this point, they are found fainter or ſtronger : very near, they are palpable and cogent ; as they recede, they con- 
tinually abate of their clearneſs and evidence; and. when arrived at a certain diſtance, dwindle to nothing, and are 


loſt. At a great heighth from this centre, the nexus or chain whereby things are held together, and in virtue 


whereof we conclude from things known, to things unknown, becomes inſenſible ; ſo that we loſe our hold, and 


wander on we know not where. Our faculties here faulter; the objects they meet with are inadequate to them ; the 
air grows too thin for reſpiration, But where we leave off, there poſlibly ſome ſuperior order of beings may take 


it up. | 

: IN effect, the ſeveral arts have been cultivated to more or leſs purpoſe, as our preſervation. is more or leſs 
immediately intereſted in them: and by this key one might almoſt venture to judge which arts are capable of 
being carried ſtill farther, and which not. — Our knowledge of very great, and of very little things, is very im- 
perfect, e. gr. of very great and little objes, diſtances, ſounds, &c. And the reaſon, no doubt, is, that there is 


but little relation between us and them; ſo that we are but little intereſted in the knowledge of- them. Thoſe 


O 
ter what they are. 


AND yet our curioſity has found means of making even theſe more cognizable than otherwiſe they are: we 
can, in ſome meaſure, alter the eſtabliſhed relation between our faculties and their objects; and make uſe of one 
law of nature to undo, or ſuperſede another. — Thus we can magnify a little found, or little body, or a little 
diſtance, Sc. or we can diminiſh large ones; and thus make things, in ſome meaſure, adequate objects, that na- 
turally are not ſo. 95 = | IT. 

BUT there is no great advantage in this : we only, by theſe means, come at a better apprehenſion of things 
which nature ſeemed to put out of our way, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they did not concern us ; leſt we ſhould 
be engaged to miſtake, and run after things we had no buſineſs with, to the negle& of thoſe with which we have. 
— Thus, anatomy is found of leſs uſe in phyſic, than at firſt ſight one would imagine; as being employed in 
taking things aſunder, and conſidering them in parts, which nature intended to act in conjunction. There is I 
know not what ſecret law, whereby the effect of a thing js, as it were, annexed to its integral ſtate z ſo that in 
proportion as you either diminiſh it, or enlarge it, its effect is altered, in a manner beyond what we can well ac- 
count for, from the bare conſideration of magnitude. | = 5 : | 

ABUNDANCE of the leſs uſeful notices we find, were kept back, and left to be accidentally turned up in 
courſe of time: ſuch as the knowledge of optic glaſſes, and their effects. This affords an illuſtration of the good- 
nels of nature in contriving, that things moſt uſeful and neceſſary ſhould be moſt obvious, ſo as to be almoit diſ 


things we have neceſſarily and immediately to do withal, are made to our reach; for the reit, it is no great mat- 


coverable by a fort of inſtinct; and the other leſs immediately uſeful ones, left to be accidentally turned up in the 


courſe of experiment and diſquiſition. We may admire her wiſdom till farther in this, that ſhe fhould, as it were, 
30 out of her way, and annex a fort of pleaſure, beyond her main purpoſe, to the knowledge even of things not 
immediately uſeful ; in order to engage us to induſtry and activity. This ſhews that ſhe has ends to ſerve by that 
very activity; and, perhaps, is the beſt demonſtration in the world, of the neceſlity we are under to purſue know- 
ledge 3 and may raiſe a ſuſpicion, that this very purſuit may poſſibly contribute to our preſervation, in ſome far- 
ther manner not yet attended to. 

IIS no wonder the ſchool philoſophy ſhould be carried to ſuch a length; conſidering the narrowneſs of its ob- 
ict, and the great number of hands to cultivate it for ſo long a time. Its chief employment is in aſſigning and enu- 
merating the characters and differences of our perceptions, taken as they are excited in us in the natural courſe of 
things : by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the_modern philoſophy, which is chiefly imployed in means to vary 
and modity theſe perceptions, and thus find out farther relations and differences than would otherwiſe have ap- 
pcared, — The philoſophers of the former kind are contented to take nature as ſhe comes home to them, and ap- 
ply their reaſonings thereto without more ado : thoſe of the latter go out in queſt of her, to have more matter 
0 realon upon, — The former are more contemplative, the latter more active; the former, in tine, reaſon, ab- 
raft, and diſcourſe more; the latter obſerve, try, and deſcribe more. 
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| | Juſt 
1 | . : ; 3 i a tap re it 
0 arrive at a juſt extent, to give room and leiſure for reducing it to regularity. Not but the rules and methods of 


can juſtly ſtop. _ 8 e a AA 
SENSIBLE phznomena, we have already ſhewn, are the foundation of philoſophy : but the edifice will 


quired into, to find its nature. — This, alone, were enough to have engaged us not to omit that part of learning 
In the preſent work : though there were not wanting other circumſtantial reaſons, which had alſo their ſhare ; as, 
the neceſſity hereof to the underſtanding not only of the antient writers, but even of the modern ones, who fre- 
3 quently combate, remark, Sc. upon the antient notions. To which it may be added, that abundance of our 
| terms and phraſes are derived from them, and therefore could not be ſo compleatly underſtood without them. 
IE language of the antient and modern philoſophy is not very different: the chief diverſity is in the dif- 
ferent ideas affixed to the ſame words, and the different applications of them. And happy had it been for the 
moderns, had they formed a, new ſet of terms, adapted to their new notions : by adopting the old ones, they 
have not only introduced much ambiguity and confuſion, but have even loft the credit. of many of their own 
diſcoveries, which now lie blended and buried among thoſe of the antients. One is at a loſs to think what could 
induce the great philoſopher of our age to retain the word altraction, in the ſenſe he has done. The ſtamp and im- 
preſſion it had already taken from the antients, made it leſs fit to receive a new one : it could, at beſt, but take 
it imperfectly; and the reſult was, a promiſcuous image, wherein we neither ſee the old nor the new diſtinctly. 
»Tis difficult for the imagination totally to diveſt a ſound of its received meaning, and conſider it as indifferent to 
all things; as much as it is to annihilate the characters on a piece of paper, and conſider it as a mere blank. 
Accordingly, though the great author abovementioned explained over and over, in the cleareſt terms, the ſenſe 
he affixed to his ara, yet experience verifies how much he was overſeen; the chief objections againſt his 
whole ſyſtem having been drawn from miſapprehenſions of this very word, which keep half the philoſophers in 
Europe ſtill at a diftance, afraid to admit a moſt excellent doctrine, merely out of diſtruſt of the vehicle by which 
it is conveyed. But this by the way — the reader who deſires to ſee farther, may turn to the articles ATTRac- 
Tion, NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, GRAVITATION, Cc. | 
WHAT has been ſpoke of the ſchool philoſophy, reminds us of aſtrology ; the terms whereof are not omitted 
in this work. — Were it only that it once obtained, is ſtill extant in books, and has given occaſion to abundance 
of terms and phraſes adopted into other arts; it would have a title to be remembred. — “ The hiftory of mens 
ce follics, ſays the inimitable Fontenelle, makes no ſmall part of learning; and, unhappily for us, much of our 
« knowledge terminates there.” But this is not all; and they who abſolutely reject all aſtrology as frivolous, 
do not know it, Every art and ſcience has its vanities and foibles, even philoſophy, mathematics, and theology; 
and every one its good ſenſe, even aſtrology. The heavenly bodies have their influences: the foundation, there- 
fore, of aſtrology is good: but thoſe influences are not directed by the rules commonly laid down, nor produce 
the effects uſually attributed to them: fo that the ſuperſtructure is falſe, Aſtrology, therefore, ought not to be 
exploded, but reformed. Indeed, a reformation would reduce it into a little compaſs; but this little is too much 
to be loſt, as it how is, among the heap of trumpery mixed with it, — We have even been careful to preſerve what 
is jult and rational in the doctrines of i gnomy, witchcraft, and many other fanciful arts. The time was, when 
phyſics was not much more worthy the ſtudy of a man of ſenſe, than aſtrology now is; ſo that one might propoſe 
an 7ilreduJio od ſanain aftroligiam, as a deſideratum. | 
TERED OUR Preface ſeems now grown into a Diſſertation in good earneſt : enough has been diſcourſed of the general 
nature and ſubject of the work: allow me now to deſcend a little more to particular and perſonal matters; and thus 
"end iny Prefice, where I need not have wanted precedents for beginning it. 


WHAT 


* 


THE PREFACE. xxii 


WHAT has been faid hitherto, has been on the advantageous ſide of my work : to acquit myſelf to the 
reader, it will be neceſſary I turn the medal; and repreſent ſome things which appear on the contrary ſide. 
The book, in reality, is not without conſiderable failings, of more kinds than one. — The curious reader muſt 
expect he will here meet with omiſſions, and there with redundancies ; here the method and ceconomy are not kept 

rlectly treated: here, a paſſage from ſome other language is not ſufficiently naturalized 


to; there an article is impe f N 5 8 
there, a ſentiment of ſome other author is not ſufficiently digeſted: here, in fine, the author was overſeen; and 


there the printer. Gy | F | : 
ONE might palliate theſe objections, by alledging, that they are things not peculiar to this work, but ex- 
le tend to all of the kind; that moſt of them ariſe, of neceſſity, from the very nature and form of a Dictionary; 
« and that many of them are not peculiar even to a Dictionary, but are found in all extenſive undertakings, and 
« are appendant to the very beſt part of the deſign, its univerſality.” But inſtead of extenuating, I had rather 
be taxed with enflaming and aggravating. _ f ET es | 
FOR errors, they cannot be very few, conſidering the hands through which moſt parts of our knowledge 
have paſſed, and from whom we are obliged to take many of our accounts! What one author, upon the narroweſt 
ſubject can be produced, that has not his ſhare of them ? And what Argus could pollibly ſee and correct the over- 
ſights in all the authors he had to -do with ? Scaliger, in his exercitations againſt Cardan, has ſhewn ſome twenty 
thouſand in one ſmall work 3 and no one imagines he has pick'd it perfectly clean, Yet Cardan was no ill author. 
- Bayle's chief deſign in compoſing his Dictionary, was to detect the errors in Moreri; which he ſucceeded in ſo 
well, that his book has bcen called the errata of Moreri's. Yet is not Bayle himſelf without his errors : a late 
writer has diſcovered ſome twenty five in a ſingle article of not quite ſo many lines. — F. Hardouin, in the preface 
to his Nummi Antigui Populorum & Urbium, ſays, it may be called Errata Antiquariorum; and yet M. Vaillant ſpied 
not leſs than three hundred errors at the firſt reading it over. So eaſy a matter is it to diſcover faults in others, and 


faults in the Lexicon of Heſychius, has been charged with committing forty fix in his emendations of the firſt book 
of Horace's Odes, beſides ninety 1n the notes. | 
NOTHING of this kind can appear furprizing, when we conſider on what a multitude of ſides a man is 
acceſſible to error! An author we truſt to deceives us — our own judgment betrays us — our attention leaves us for 
a moment — our very eyes and hands play us falſe — or, ſuppoſe we eicape all theſe ſnares : an amanuenſis ſhall 
bring us into the ſcrape 3 or, if we get clear here too, we are in imminent danger of miſcarrying in the printer's 
IN a work of any conſiderable extent, and variety of matters, it ſeems impoſſible not to err. All the qualifi- 
cations requiſite for a faultleſs writer, ſcarce ever concurred in a more ſignal manner than they did in Joſ. Scaliger 
whoſe book de Emendatione Temporum is one of the top performances in the whole compaſs of literature. "gi 
F. Petau diſcovered, at leaſt, a thouſand flips in it! — Who then can be ſafe? He only who writes nothing, or 
next to nothing. If a Baronius will compile Annals ; Du Pin, a Bibliotbeque ; or Baillet, Jugemens des . 5 
what triumphs do they prepare tor f6rure Pagi's, Simons, and Menages ? of 
THE moſt we can fay, is, that we hope there will be few errors found in the preſent : 
with others of the like kind: many thouſands we have corrected, both in the DiRicnarice ws 0 —_ 4 = 
have collected from, by means of the light which other parts of knowledge afforded : but after ſo large a — 
no doubt, there remains a ſufficient gleaning. We flatter ourſelves, however, that what we have 1 the 
reader will frequently be enabled to correct, by the means here afforded; and that there will not be man 
found in the book, which the book itſelf will not help to rectify. | 8 . 
AS to omiſſions, there is ſcarce any avoiding them; and the more intelligent th : 3 
2 by will e er : Indeed, I muſt own myſelf greatly a . on this _ —* 3 Eee 
ſent inſolvent, yet if the reader will give me credit, it ſhall be dea voi | 3 Rt I 
in x lump; yer by @ coarſe. of payments, 5 my endeavour to ſee all. I owe diſcharged : if not 
FOR redundancies, people will hardly be agreed about them. After one man has pick * ; 
this kind, and laid it by, tis odds but a ſecond taxes his temer ity, and want of taſte Ae ele 
y 33 ; _ third 1 0 „Perhaps, be tempted to replace the remainder. „ 1 
| to irregularities, and breaches of method, I will not claim impunity on the ſcore | 
attempted .to introduce any certain rules or method into this way of wiki : bi _— _ 95 my 
culiarity attending my caſe, that I cannot ealily be indicted for the breach of any laws but my own. — 1 - 
ſenſible, however, there is no point I have been more delinquent in, than this of method: ad that the reſc — 
one _ ger eee bfr the parts, which ſhould ſhew their relation, and help ro. put — . one 
er, are but too frequent ; 5 5 i 3 
„ x y either dropt, by which the reader is left without his clue; or miſplaced, by which he 
THE references, it may be neceſſary to obſerv ; 3 ; 
; ; > c e, are of two kinds: th 
ee ene the eee in hand is further explained; the other 3 8 ee 70 Fr: mher 
particu/arity relating to the name; c. gr. ſome ſynonym, paronym, oppoſite ety 3 i s 
_ | _ : f e e as my 8 2 the ee of Fe ; that "the 2 3 Me 405.98 * 
| ations of words : yet are theſe i2l t | : 5 
others are to it, conſidered as a body, — 6 Tug ORE 29-06 ws Reg an eee en 
As to zejuneneſs, and crudity, no doubt there muſt be | 7 Jerino 1 > 
. 85 , a deal of that kind, | 7 
33 wm deere en to _ and _ Brat of it was 1 % TT . 8 
n er it now and then taſtes of the wood. But ſetting aſide this; f | f 
lay a good number of but indifferent things in. the compaſs of ed mne 1 1 — OAT T b c e 40 
author ets, ow not who would be an 
LASTLY, as to there being li „„ | 
V, as to there being little ne, and of my own growth, I muſt h : 
contin, turn to vindication. The work is, wht it 2 to be, a collefion 1 . A 2 2 
5 D. oc hat aol go but a little way; but of a whole commonwealth. If any perſon Al ee e 
1 1 ae 3 a particular art, from his own fund alone, a man may ſafely venture to foretel Nes 
Gs 2 wr Keno nn I do not pretend to entertain my gueſts at this rate, with juſt what my own 
S y 5 aries afford: the whole country is ranſacked to make them the fuller banquet. No body that fell in 
42 0 en ede d. antient nor modern, foreign nor domeſtic, Chriſtian nor Jew, nor Heathen: philoſophers 
eee 1 e ee caſuiſts, grammarians, phyſicians, antiquaries, mechanics, have been all brought 
NONE of my predeceſſors can blame | | | | 
: e ame me for the uſe I have R 
tice. It is a kind of privilege attached to the office of eee parry i 7 eee 
; y any formal grant, yet by connivance 


at leaſt, I have already aſſi : | 
againſt that avowed EE ON the bee for my device z and who TOO brought an action of trover or treſpaſs 


1 w . 
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ſo difficult to prevent them in ourſelves! The moſt learned Dr, ***** who offered to point out five thouſand 


xxiv THE PP RE FAU 

T IS vain to pretend any thing of property in things of this nature. To offer our thoughts to the public, and 
yet pretend a right reſerved therein to one's ſelf, if it be not abſurd, yet it is ſordid, The words we ſpeak, nay, 
the — we emit, is not more vague and common than our thoughts, when divulged in print. You may as 
well prohibit people to uſe the light that ſhines in their eyes, becauſe it comes from your candle: &en clap it in 
a dark lantern, and let us not be amuſed and dazzled by it: if we may not be the better for the good things, let 
us not be the worſe for the ill and indifferent ones mixed with them. a 
W E ſee the ſame thought, which was firſt ſtarted in one author under a world of crudity, borrowed by an. 
other, become farther improved, and ripened ; and at length, being tranſmitted to a third, yield fruit in abun. 
dance. All plants will not thrive in all ſoils that will produce them; ſome languiſh in their mother beds: whence . 


the gardener is under a frequent neceſſity of replanting, &c. 788 
SOME perſons, I know, condemn all uſe of Dictionaries, abridgments, and compilations whatever, The 


Scaligers, Salmaſius's, Huets, and other critics, proteſt againſt every thing that may tend to facilitate and ſhorten 


the courſe of ſtudy, as it tends, at the ſame time, to leſſen diligence and application, to exempt men from the 
neceſſity of going to the fountain-heads, and thus renders them ſuperficial, What we attain eaſily, ſay they, is 
loſt again as calily : one of the chief fruits of ſtudy, is to inure men to labour and attention : what room is left for 
the judgment to act, where every thing is methodized, and laid in order; what occaſion for the memory, where 
a man can-immediately have recourſe to every thing he wants? and who would burthen his head with a ſtock 
of knowledge, which he can always keep by him on much eaſier terms? It is added, that the exact and profound 
learning of the antient writers, was chiefly owing to this, that they had no ſuch helps, which obliged them to g0 
painfully to the ſources, and ſtudy their authors at firſt hand. 1 | | 

THIS is the common ſtyle of men of the firſt-rate erudition; and were it only directed to thoſe who aſpire 
to the ſame rank with themſelves, it would undoubtedly be excellent. He who pretends to have a ſeat on that 
bench, muſt go to work the ſevere way: he muſt not ſtudy, e. gr. antiquity, in Dictionaries, or even in modern 
ſyſtems, but in the antient writers themſelves ; the Fewiſþ antiquities, for inſtance, in the books of the Old Teſta. 
ment, Philo, Joſephus, the Talmud, Maimonides and the rabbins : the Grecian, in Homer, the antient trage. 


dians, Ariſtophanes's comedies, Diodorus Siculus, Pauſanias, Athenæus, and others: the Roman, in Livy, Dio. 


nyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and other antients in both languages; the Chriſtion in the Acts of the apoſtles, and the 
Greek and Latin fathers. Theſe he is to be reading night and day, in order to arrive at the right 
underſtanding of them, meditating, and making frequent reflections on them, ſtriving to penetrate into all 
their views; maturely weighing all the circumſtances in them; and laſtly, comparing all with the hints, 
remarks, and improvements, ſuggeſted in the writings and comments of the more learned among the mo- 
derns. - | | 

A LL this, no doubt, is excellent. — But it is not many ſubjects or branches of ſcience that a man can thus 
go through! And the greater part of mankind conſiſts of ſuch as are not enough intereſted in any one, to be 
ſolicitous about ſo thorough and profound a knowledge of it. — Add, that thoſe who do, are forced, on many oc- 
caſions, to make uſe of Dictionaries and other helps; and that thoſe who ſpeak moſt contemptuouſly of them da 
the ſame, oftner than they care to own it. | 

IN reality, a reduction of the vaſt bulk of univerſal knowledge into a leſſer compaſs, (as I have elſewhere had 
occaſion to obſerve) is of no ſmall advantage to all thoſe concerned in the acquiſition of learning, that is, of 
all perſons in general: for I know of no rank, condition, or even ſex, that is diſpenſed from the neceſſity of 
cultivating and improving their own minds. By means hereof a ſtock of knowledge becomes attainable on 
eaſy terms, ſufficient for the purpoſes of moſt perſons, except thoſe who make learning their more immediate 
profeſſion ; and for thoſe too in moſt parts of ſcience, except that which makes their immediate province. Such 
a deſign may perhaps ſeem moſt adapted to the uſes of men of buſineſs, who cannot ſpend a deal of time, or of 
men of pleaſure, who do not care to be at ſueh pains in the purſuit of knowledge: but it would be no leſs ad- 
vantageous to men of letters and ſtudy, whatever faculty or branch of ſcience they devote themſelves to ; ſince 
Polymathy, or a general acquaintance with all the reſt, is indiſpenſibly requiſite to arrive at an excellency in 
any one, by reaſon of that near connexion which is between the ſeveral ſciences, and the mutual lights they afford 


each other. And what a vaſt career does this open? what a multitude of books and ſubjects will they have to 


make their way through; and what helps are not requiſite to facilitate ſo laborious a courſe ? Without theſe, ei- 
ther a man's whole life will be in danger to be ſpent in preliminaries, and preparing himſelf for his province, 
or he muſt reſolve to ſet out with leſs ceremony, exclude the numerous kindred ſciences out of his ſcheme, and 
retrench himſelf within the narrow limits of a ſingle one. This, it muſt be owned, is but too often done, to 
the no ſmall diſhonour both of learning itſelf, and of thoſe who cultivate it. By this means the ſciences become 
cantoned out into ſo many ſeparate diſtricts, and the due communication between them cut off; by which each is 
defrauded of the improvements which might be derived to it from the reſt, Hence, in great meaſure, the infe- 
riority of the modern authors to the antient. A narrow compaſs of knowledge, it is certain, will not enable a 
man to write with that dignity and maſterhood, which is found in moſt of the antient writers; who, beſides the 
particular ſcience they wrote on, were converſant in all the reſt. Thoſe who have the leaſt acquaintance with the 
antient method of ſtudy, know how ſevere they were on this head : a man was not allowed to be an orator, hiſ- 
torian, poet, grammarian, or even architect, or muſician, much leſs a philoſopher, without the whole circle of 
ſciences. — The ſame we ſtill find inſiſted on as neceſſary by later writers, though the difficulty of arriving at it 
is ſo much increaſed, and the modern Cyclopædia become ſo vaſtly more extenſive, as well as intricate, than the 
antient. How many new arts and ſciences, and new appendages of old ones; come under conſideration among 
us, that the antients overlooked ? How many languages, living and dead, is a modern obliged to learn, when a 
Roman or Athenian was thought ſufficiently furniſhed with one, or two? And how many difficulties have we 
to ſtruggle withal in the acquiſition of their ſciences, the antient chronology, for inſtance, geography, or the 
like, from which they were free? We charge ourſelves with the knowledge of their affairs, as well as our own ; 
ſtudy minutely not only their ſciences, but their moſt indifferent actions and cuſtoms, and their very words and 
phraſes, which with us make ſpacious fields of learning, under the denomination of antiquity and philology, The 
dilemma then is apparent; either our tal:nts and application muſt be greater, or our lives muſt be longer than 
thoſe of the antients; or elſe our proficiency mult by leſs in proportion, unleſs ſome means be had recourſe to, to 
expedite the ſame. | ; 0 

IN effect, a reduction of the body of learning is growing every day more and more neceſſary; as 
the objects of our knowledge are increaſing, books becoming more numerous, and new points of diſpute 
and enquiry turning ops For want of this, the ſciences remain in great meaſure at a ſtand, or can advance 
only imperceptibly ; ſince the whole life of thoſe who ſhould make diſcoveries, is ſpent in learning what 
is already found out. Hence, ſuch improvements as are occaſionally made, rarely arrive at any maturity, 
but terminate in hints and imperfect openings, or in queries and propoſals for' farther enquiry. Moſt 
of the late diſcoveries in the ſciences remain thus crude and imperfect; the whole vaſt ſyſtems of micro- 


ſcopical plants and animals, and teleſcopic worlds, of attractions, magnetiſm, electricity, and the like, remain, 
Fer © RE 1 SO as 


: : | curious obſervations and anomalous caſes, are ſcattered in the writings of mo- 
as it wer 0 pes + by ot * reduced to ſyſtems? And what numerous lights are held forth in the writings 
dern philoſop fs. for ſupplying; divers deſiderata in the ſciences, to no purpoſe ? — How mary operations are 
of pa 5 on d art, of which we have imperfect notices, which want to be compared and traced more 
AS > Tranſmutations, petrefactions, reproductions of organical parts, recompoſitions of bodies from their prin- 
„ meliorations, accelerations of ee 1 of pred to ſay 1 Ing of 1 
cipies, i: E d the like, which are like to periſh, as multitudes have done before them, for 
fuſions, inoculations, injections, an , 2 | 

| ; hem. 5 : | | 

"T 5 alle, I mw a 2 and 8 2 3 e 1a Wes ee of 
; ouſly together, we ſometimes diſcover , we ihouid never have 
gy . = . painter's and ſculptor's fancy is frequently led on to the boldeſt and moſt maſterly 
2 t b ſomething they ſpy in the fortuitous ſketches of chance or nature 3 inſomuch that a celebrated Italian 
10 raple to lay this down as the firſt origin and occaſion of all theſe arts. Tis certain, moſt of our 
* ir doe is empirical, the refult of accident, occaſion, and caſual experiment: 'tis but very little we owe to 
pred 8 and method; which, as already obſerved, are poſterior things, and only come in play after the game 
b 1 Fr was, in all probability, the hand of chance that firſt threw ſulphur, charcoal, and ſaltpetre together; 
* J little did he who thus produced gunpowder, imagine he was inventing a new art of making war. 

65 11 8 indeed, ſurprizing to conſider what ſlender experiments and 1 _ the capital doctrines 

\ri{en from: the blows of a ſmith's hammer on his anvil, are ſaid to ave given riſe to the muſical notes, 

| — 9 poor friar, perfected by what he obſer ved in conning over his beads. — The inventions of print- 
in of glaſs, of dying, of the dipping needle, of phoſphorus, of teleſcopes, of taffety, of antimony, c. are ſup- 
od to have ariſen in the like manner; as the reader may find under their proper articles: and how many more 
we know not, by reaſon the great obſcurity of their firſt riſe, ere they attained a degree of uſefulneſs and perfec- 
tion fit to be taken notice of, has buried the particular circumſtances thereof If we will hear the antient Phœni- 
cians and Egyptians, among whom. moſt of the arts are fuppoſed to have ariſen ; they all came from caſual obſer- 
vations : geometry from the inundations of the Nile; the flight of the crane, gave occaſion to the invention of 
the rudder ; the ibis taught to adminiſter a glyſter, the ſwallow to build, the ſpider to weave, &c, In effect, a 
new obſervation in ſome peoples minds prepared for it, is like a ſpark ina heap of gunpowder, which may blow 
a whole mine. nf ßßßdßßßdßdßͥ ... tk i | 

WHAT advantages may not philoſophy be expected to deriye from ſuch a collection, or farrago of arts, when 
nis conſddefed, that every cireutſtance, nk article - 40 hs 80 8 as a datum, a phanome- 
non, or experiment in philoſophy? and that the Jealt of them may poſſibly be the foundation of a new ſyſtem ? 
=_ - To E only the dying of cloth, or tanning, or curry ing of leather; what is the whole proceſs, but a 
ſeries of phyſical effects, ariſing from new applications of body to body? And how many lectures will the philoſo- 

pher have from painting, gardening, agriculture Ce. touching planti s ingtafting, pruning, expoſure, expreſ- 
fion, walls, Sc. which might never have come in His way, but by ſuch a chance? When a thing is once ſtarted, 
it may be applied infinite ways, and no body knows where it will ſtop. : -— 5 
THROUGHOUT the whole, a particular- regard has been had both in the choice of the ſeveral heads, 
and in amplifying on them, - the extending of ouĩ EN, and Opening e tracks, new ſcents, new viſta's. We 
haye endeayoured not only .to/furniſh the mind, but to enlarge it, by placing it in a great variety of ſituations, 
ad ng to it the ſentiments, notions, manners, cuſtoms, Sc. of moſt ages, people, ſets, Ec. that have 
any thing new, unuſual, or original in them. | EY | | 
_ SUCH a variety of views, and manners of thinking, ; a ſure remedy.againſt being too violently attached to 
any one; and is the gre? way of 3 the making of pedants, bigots, Cc. of any kind. It may be ſaid, 
that every art, every ſyſtem, tends to give the mind a particular turn; and that the only way of maintaining it 
in its natural rectitude, is by calling in other oppoſite ones, by way of counter-ballance. Thus what is unſufferable 
in the agg 1 critic, grammarian, chymiſt, poet, or herald, is qualified and rendered amiable, by 
a due admixture of the reſt. | £3 | | 
THIS, indeed, is not the way to make a very great progreſs in any art; but at the ſame time it is the on! 
| | | * | . 
way to hinder our being ſpoiled by any. Though this is only to be underſtood with regard to perſonal benefit: 
for no doubt the public is more benefited by the mere purſuers of particular arts, than the general appliers to all: 
_ ” ky 4 N brought to greater perfection, and the mixture and temperament wanting in the in- 
ividuals is found in the whole. | 
IO conclude, the ultimate view of a work of this kind, ſhould be, the forming a ſound mind, i. e. acquire- 
bing a ſyſtem of perceptions and notions agreeing to the ſyſtem of things, or in the relations thereto intended by its 
author. The end of learning and ſtudy is not the filling our heads with other mens ideas; that is an inrichment 
which may prove for the worſe : richneſs is only a matter of ſecondary conſideration; ſoundneſs is the firſt. There 
are many manures which the huſbandman dare not uſe, by reaſon they would corrupt the land, at the ſame time 
By WERE 5 and 0 _ g's 1 a — which would in the end impoveriſh, and make it ſpend it- 
elt in unprontable werds. — But it Mult be owned, mens heads are not ſo eaſily filled: the memory is not fo 
tenacious as We may imagine; ideas are tranſient things, and ſeldom ſtay long Ae. with us, to do us either 
much good, or harm : ten to one but what we read to day, is moſt of it forgot again to morrow. And what 
chiefly makes new ideas of any ſignificancy, is their extending and enlarging the mind, and making it more capa- 
cious, and ſuſceptible. — But neither is this enlargement the Jaſt aim; but is chiefly of uſe, as it contributes to 
og our 8 to the making our faculties more ſubtile and adequate, and giving us a more ex- 
45 1 of t 1985 t 5 occur; and thus enabling us to judge clearly, pronounce boldly, conclude rea- 
os nguin accurately, and to apprehend the manner and reaſons of our deciſions. To which end ſeveral 
0 lar pt 22 25 ſo may 1 matters of knowledge, as collateral to it; for inſtance, much of 
8 5 orophy, Which, by exerciſing and exciting the mind, has a kind of inſtrumental tendency to ſharpen 
its faculties, and needs only be read, not retained, to produce its effect. But even this does not ONT to the fal 
and adequate end of knowledge: this is only i 
Each. Ro N 10 cage : this is only improving the organ; and there muſt be ſome farther end in ſuch im- 
Brieg IT _— — _ = his weapon on the ſole conſideration of having it ſharp, but to be the fitter for uſe. 
wh Acme Ba oe ag vs Nga lo many inlets wher eby, and accor ding to the meaſure wher cok, we re- 
D : reator's will, and the effects of his power and action; all the improvements made 
ö a tendency to ſubject us more entirely to his influence and direction; and thus make us conſpire 


and move more in concert with the reſt of his works, to accompliſh the great end of all things. In which our 


happineſs and perfection c P 
onſiſts; the perfection o ' i . : : | 
the univerſe. 3 P | f a ſingle nature ariſing in proportion as it contributes to that of 
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A vewel, ahd the firſt letter of the Engliſh, and 
moſt other alphabets, See LETTER, and AL- 
PHABET, 

The grammarians will needs have A the firſt 
letter in all languages; and ſome of them affign 

2 natural Teaſon for it, viz. that it is the moſt ſimple, and the 
eaſieſt pronounced of all articulate ſounds.— To confirm this, 

Jul. Scaliger obſerves, that ¶ is the firſt ſound nature puts forth 

at the crying or ſmiling of infants ; and that it needs no other 
motion to form it, but a bare opening of the lips. See VoICE. 
Covarruvias, refining on this ſentiment of Scaliger, obſerves, 


very gravely, that the firſt ſound put forth by boys, is A; but |. 


that girls firſt put forth E; each pronouncing the initial letter 
of the name of the firſt parent of its reſpective ſex. —Dr. Lit- 


tleton, ſetting Adam aſide, makes the one ſpeak the final, and | 


the other the initial letter of the mother of mankind, EvA.— 
But it is in vain that authors compare the A of the Engliſh, 
Latin, French, Sc. with the Aleph of the Hebrews, or the 
Eliph of the Arabs. Thoſe two letters have no conformity 


with our A, except in this, that they are the firſt of their ſe- | 


veral alphabets. What ſets them far aſunder, is, that theſe 
oriental A's are not Vowels, See VowEL. 
Some critics take the Hebrew Aleph to be neither vowel, 


nor conſonant, but what the grammarians call an aſpirate, or 


pneumatic letter; like the H in the Latin, and our language: 


adding, that S. Jerom appears to have had the ſame thought, 


who probably learnt it from the Jews of the fchool of Tibe- 
rias, But later writers give the thing another turn ; having 
ſhewn that the Hebrew Aleph, Arabic Eliph, and Syriac O- 
Japh, are real conſonants ; and that the ſame holds of all other 
aſpirates. This is a paradox in grammar; but it is not the 
leſs true for being a paradox. Be ASPIRATE, and CoN- 
SONANT. | e ee 
Of all the letters, A is obſerved to be that which dumb per- 
ſons are ſooneſt taught to pronounce, The reaſon is, that it 
_ does not depend on the muſcles, and other organs of the 


mouth, and tongue, which are generally wanting in mutes ; 
but on thoſe of the throat and noſe, which they commonly 


have. See MuTE. | 
This firſt, ſimpleſt ſound, ſerves us to expreſs moſt of the ve- 
hement movements of the ſoul, It is ſo much the language 
of nature, that upon all ſudden and extraordinary occaſions 
we are neceſſarily led to it, as the inſtrument readieſt at 
hand. With this we ſpeak our admiration, joy, anguiſh, a- 
verſion; apprehenſion of danger, &c;—Where the paſſion is 
very ſtrong, we frequently inforce the A, by adding an aſpi- 
rate, as, Ah. See INTERJECTION. 
It is obſerved of the Engliſh pronunciation, that we ſpeak the 
A with a flenderer; and more puny ſound than any of our 


. neighbours : ordinarily, it is ſcarce broad enough for a French 


e neuter ; and comes far ſhort of the groſs A of the Germans; 


which would make our au, or aw; or 0.—In ſome words 


however; as talk, wall, ſtall, &c; the A is broad, and deep 
enough; But this, it is obſerved, may not be the mere ſound 
of A ; but the effect of the ancient orthography, which, as 


low as queeti Elizabeth, frequently added an u to the A, and 


wrote tl: We. oe. T4 . 
The Romans hid à mighty freſs on their 4» and diſtiti 
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A: 


guiſhed exactly, both in writing and ſpeaking, when it was 
long, and when ſhort. —To denote it long, they firſt wrote it 
|  - double, Aala, for Ala; which not being enough, they in- 
ſerted an h between them, Ahala : at length they fell to the 
common long accent Ala. See ACCENT. | „ 
A was one of the numeral letters among the ancients, and ſig- 
fied 500.— With a daſh atop, A, it ſtood for 5000. See 
CHARACTER, ET ESD £5 
Baronius gives us à ſet of ancient technical verſes, wherein 
the numeral value of each letter of the alphabet is expreſled z 
whereof this is the firſt. | | 
 Poſſidet A numeros quingentos, ordine reftlo, , = | 
But we ſhall here obſerve, once for all, that it was h6t 
ſtrictly among the ancients that this uſe of numeral letters had 
place, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, an author 
of the ſeventh century, affirms it expreſsly : Latini autem 
. numeres ad literas non computant. yo uſage was really intro- 
duced in the days of barbariſm. M. du Cange, explaining 
what that uſage was, at the beginning of each letter of his 
Gloſſary, the generality of dictionary-writers, who take it 
from him, miſtake him. The account, they all fay, is found 
in Valerius Probus : whereas du Cange ſays no ſuch thing; 
but only that it is found in a collection of grammarians, a- 
mong whom are Valerius Probus, and Petrus Diaconus. Ha- 
betur vero illud cum Valerio Probo, Paulo Diacono, (it ſhould 
rather have been Petro) & aliis qui de numeris ſcripſerunt, edi- 
tum inter grammaticos antiquos. See NUMERAL, 
A is alſo uſed, in the Julian calendar; as the firſt of the ſeven 
dominical letters. See DoMINICAL, 
It had been in uſe among the Romans long before the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity, as the firſt of the eight nundinales 
bitere ; in imitation whereof it was, that the dominical let- 
ters were firſt introduced. See NUNDINAL. 
A is alſo an abbreviature, uſed in divers arts, and with divers 
intentions. See ABBREVIATURE, Hence, : 
A, among logicians, is uſed to denote an univerſal affirmative 
propoſition ; grainy to the verſe, 15 
Aſſerit A, negat E, verùm generaliter ambe. 
Thus, in the firſt figure, a ſyllogiſm conſiſting of three u- 
niverſal affirmative propoſitions, is ſaid to be in Bar- ba-ra; 
the A thrice repeated, denoting fo many of the propoſitions 
to be univerſal, c. See Moor, BARBARA, &c. 
A, among the Romans, was uſed in the giving of votes, or ſuf- 
frages. When a new law was propoſed, each voter had two 
wooden ballots put in his hand; the one marked with a capi- 
tal 4, ſignifying antiquo, q. d. antiquam volo; and the other 
with J. R. tor uti rogas. Such as were againſt the law paſ- 
ſing, caſt the firſt into the urn, as who ſhould ſay, I refuſe it, 
I antiquate it; or I like the ancient law, and deſire no inno- 
vation. See CENTURY, Oc. . 2 40 
A, in the trials of criminal cauſes; denoted abſo'iition : whence 
Cicero, pro Milone, calls A, littera ſalutaris, a ſaving letter. 
— Three ballots were diſtributed to each judge, marked with 
the letters, A for abſolvo, I acquit ; C for condeinnp, 1 con- 
demn; and N. L. for non liguet, it is not clear. From the 
number of each caſt into the urn, the prætor pronounced the 
priſoner's fate. If they were equal in number, he was ab- 
ſolved: See AB SOLUTION, c. 
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ABACUs, in architecture, is the uppermoſt member of the ca- 


cles CoRINTHIAN, and COMPOSITE ; fee alſo FLOWER, 


ſtands for Auguſtus, ager, aiunt, &c. When double, it de- 


notes Auguft: : and when triple auro, argent, ere. Ifidore | 
ter the word miles, it denotes 


adds, that when it occurs 
him young. Sce CHARACTER, ABBREVIATURE, Ce. 
A on the reverſe of ancient medals, denotes them ſtruck by the 


city of Argos, ſometimes by that of Athens.—And among 
the later coins, the ſame letter is the mark of Paris, See 


Mepar, Coin, Monry, Cc. | 

A, among Engliſh writers, is ordinarily uſed for anno, as A. D. 
anno domini; for artium, as A, M. artium magiſter, &c. 
See CHARACTER. | | | 

A, 4, or dd, among phyſicians, is uſed in preſcription for ana; 


to denote an equal portion of divers ingredients, whether in 


reſpect of meaſure or weight. See Ana. 

Thus, R Sal volat. 5 8 tinct. croc. ãã 3 ſs. expreſſes Sal vo- 
latile oleoſum, and tincture of ſaffron, of each half an ounce. 
The ſame à or 24 is alſo uſed in the like ſenſe, without ex- 


preſſing any limited quantity or weight: Thus, 2 or ãã P. E. 
denotes ſimply, equal parts of the ingredients there mentioned. 


A A A, among chymiſts, ſignifies an amalgama, or the opera- 
tion of amalgamating. See AMALGAMATION. 

A, Ax. See ARTICLE. | | 

ABACTOR *, in ſome law-writers of the middle age, de- 


notes a thief who drives off cattle by open force; more u- 


ſually called abigeus. See ABIGEAT. 


The word is compounded of ab, from; and actor, a driver; 
from agere, to drive. 


ABACTUS, among the ancient phyſicians, was uſed for a 


I procured by art, or force of medicines ; in con- 


tradiſtinCtion to aborſus, which is natural. But the moderns 
know no ſuch diſtinction. See ABORTION. 
ABACUS“, among the ancients, was a kind of cupboard, or 
buffet. See BuFFErT. 

* The word is Latin, but formed from the Greek aBaF, 
which among that people ſignified the ſame thing; which 
ſome ſuppoſe to be compounded of & privative, and 8x 
foundation; 9. 4. without a foot or frame, to be faſtened 
ſome way to the wall. But Guichart goes higher: he derives 
* α, from the Hebrew TAN, extolli, to be elevated, raiſed; 
and ſuppoſes its primary ſignification to be a high ſhelf, or 
other convenience for things to be laid upon out of the way. 

In this ſenſe, ' Livy deſcribing the luxury into which the Ro- 

mans degenerated after the conqueſt of Afia, ſays, They had 

| 7 Abaci, beds, &c. plated over with gold. Dec. IV. 
id. IG. | Gn 

ABacus* was particularly uſed among the mathematicians, for 

a little table ſtrewed over with duſt, on which they drew their 

ſchemes and figures. | ug 

* In this ſenſe, the word ſeems formed from the Phcenician 

| PAR, abal, duſt. «ion 

ABacus Pythagoricus, a table of numbers, contrived for the 

ready learning of the principles of arithmetic ; denominated 
from its inventor Pythagoras, pythagoricus. 5 
Hence alſo, from an agreement in point of uſe, the names 
Abacus and Abaco, are uſed among Latin, and Italian wri- 
ters for an alphabet, or ABC, &c. | 

"The Abacus Pythagoricus was, in all probability, no other 
than what we call multiplication-table. See TABLE. 

Ludolphus and Wolfius give us methods of performing multi- 
plication without the help of the Abacus; but they are too ope- 
roſe in ordinary caſes for practice. See MULTIPLICATION. 


pital of a column; ſerving as a kind of crowning, both to the 
capital and the whole column. See CoLumN. 
Divers of our dictionary-writers, make the Abacus to be the ca- 
pital it felf ; which is altogether as juſt, as to make the crown of 
the head the whole head. See CAPITAL, and CRO wWNING. 
Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiſtory of the 
orders, tells us, the Abacus was originally intended to repre- 
ſent a ſquare tile laid over an urn, or rather over a baſket.— 
An Athenian old woman happening to place a baſket thus co- 
vered over the root of an acanthus ; that plant ſhooting up the 
following ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all around, till meet- 
ing with the tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls. An in- 
genious ſculptor paſſing by, took the hint, and immediately 
executed a capital on this plan ; repreſenting the brick by the 


Abacus, the leaves by the volutes, and the baſket by vaſe, | 


or body of the capital.—Such was the riſe of the firſt regular 
order.—See a repreſentation hereof in Tab. Archit. fig. 21. 
See alſo ORDER, ACANTHUs, VoLUTE, CORINTHIAN, Ec. 


There is ſome difference in the form of the Abacus in diffe- | 


rent orders. In the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient Ionic, it isa 
Hat, ſquare member, well enough repreſenting its original 
tile; whence the French call it zailhir, trencher. See fig. 24. 


lit. I. & fig. 28. lit. o. & fe. 32. lit. k. See alſo the articles | 
8 


Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic. | | 
In the richer orders it loſes its native form; its four ſides, 
or faces, being arched, or cut inwards, with ſome orna- 
ment, as a roſe, or other flower, or fiſh's tail in the middle 
of each arch.—See fig. 26. lit. d. & fig. 20. See alſo the arti- 


. 
But ſome architects take other liberties in the Abacus, both in 


- 
* XY * 
A B Bey 


A, in the ancient inſcriptions of marbles, &c. occaſionally 


| 


ABA 


© order, where it is the largeſt aud moſt 


r 


maſſive, o king 


up 


one third of the height of the whole capital, it 1s Tomerimes 
called the dye of the capital. In the Set always 
3 "the uppermoſt member of 30 fre- 


n 3 
quently placed over it. —In the Ionic, ſome make it a perfect 
ogee, and crown it with a fillet, See the figures above referred 
to: See alſo the articles Dyz, CYMATIUM, Ocee, &c, 
The proportion of the Abacus, as preſcribed by Vitruviug 
(4.1) is, chat its diagonal (from corner to corner) be twice 
its _ A rule which the moderns make no difficulty of 
diſpenſing withal. — A — 
Abacus is alſo uſed by Scamozzi for a concave moulding in the 
capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal, See PEBESTAL, 
ABAFT, in the ſca-language, is uſed in ſpeaking of things 
placed, or done, toward the ſtern, or hind- part of a veſſel; 
called alfo aft, and ſtands oppoſed to fore.—Thus they ſay 
a thing is abaft the fore-maſt, when it 1s behind it, or nearer 
the ſtern than the fore-maſt is. The poſt of the maſter, cap. 
. tain, and other officers is abaft the main-malt. 1 
The ſtern, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only the outſſde; abuft in- 


* 


cludes both inſide and out. See STERN NM. 
ABALIENATIONX, in the Roman law, denotes a ſpe- 
cies of alienation; whereby thoſe goods called res mancipi 
were transferred to perſons legally capable thereof; either by 
a formula called traditio nexu, or a ſurrender in open court. 
See ALIE NATION. | 
* The word is compounded of ab, from; and alienare, to a- 


lienate. 
The things here called res mancipi, which were the object of 
abalienation, were cattle, ſlaves, lands, and poſſeſſions within 
the territory of Italy.— The perſons capable of purchaſing 
were Roman citizens, Latins, and certain foreigners who were 
particularly indulged this traffic.— The manner in which it 
was tranſacted was either with the ceremony of weights and 
money in hand, or a ſurrender before a magiſtrate. 
ABAPTISTON, or ANABAPTISTON, a name anciently 
given to an inſtrument in chirurgery, by modern writers 
more uſually called trepan, modiolus, terebra, terebellum, 
and trafine. See TREPAN, MonpioLvus, &c. 
ABARTICULATION, in anatomy, the fame with diar- 
throſis. See DIARTHRos1s. | 
ABASED, lowered, or made low; from the French bas, 


ABASED, ABAISSE', in heraldry, is applied to the vol, or 
wings of eagles, &c. when the tip, or angle looks downward 
toward the point of the ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut : 
the natural way of bearing them being ſpread, with the tip 
pointing to the chief, or the angles. See Vol. 
A chevron, a pale, bend, Sc. are alſo ſaid to be abaſed, 
when their points terminate in, or below the centre of the 
ſhield. See CHEvRoN, PALE, c. | 
Again, an ordinary is ſaid to be abaſed, when below its due 
ſituation, Thus, the commanders of the order of Malta, 
who have chiefs in their own arms, are obliged to abaſe 
them under thoſe of the religion. 
ABASING, in the ſea-language. See STRIKING _, 
ABATEMENT, in heraldry, ſomething added to a coat- 
armour, to diminiſh its proper value and dignity, and note 
ſome diſhonourable action, or ſtain in the character of the 
perſon who bears it. See Arms. | 
It is a little controverted among authors, whether heraldry 
allows of any ſuch thing as regular Abatements, Leigh and 
Guillim, without any ſcruple as to their reality, give us ſe- 
veral kinds, ONS 2 On 
Abatements, according to the laſt of thoſe writers, are either 
made by reverſion or diminution. | 
Reverſion is either turning the whole eſcutcheon upſide- 
down ; or the adding another eſcutcheon, inverted, in the 
former, 5 So) 
Diminution, is the blemiſhing any part by adding a ſtain, or 
mark of diminution : ſuch are a del a point dexter, a point 
champaign, a plain point, a goar ſiniſter, and a guſſet. See 
each under its proper article, DELF, Point, Go Ax, Gus- 
SET, c. | 
It may be added, that theſe marks muſt always be either taw- 
ny, or murrey ; otherwiſe, inſtead of diminutions, they be- 
come additions of honour. See Tawny, MuRREy, &c. 
The laſt editor of Guillim diſcards the whole notion of A- 
batements, as a chimzra. He alledges, that no one inſtance is 
to be met with in ſuch bearing; and that it implies a contra- 
diction to ſuppoſe it. Arms, being in/fignia nobilitatis & hono- 
ris, cannot admit of any mark of infamy, without ceaſing to 
be arms, and become badges of diſgrace; which all would 
covet to lay aſide. Add, that as no hereditary honour can be 
actually diminiſhed ; ſo neither can the marks thereof. Both, 
indeed, may be forfeited ; as in the caſe of treaſon, where 
the eſcutcheon is totally reverſed, to intimate a total ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the honour. | 
Some inſtances, however, are produced to the contrary by Co- 
lombiere, and others. But theſe, though they may ſhew ſome 
extraordinary reſentments of princes for offences committed 
in their preſence, do not amount to a proof of ſuch 'cuſtom 
or practice; mich leſs authorize the being of particular 


Feſpect of its name, place, and office. Thus, in the Tuſcan 


* 


badges in the hands of inferiour officers, as kings at arms. 
| | e ABATE- 


low ; which Nicod derives from {3x0:5, foundation. . 


res in x law-ſenſe, for the fruſtrating A © 
ASATEMENT op tage — of ſome fault either in 


3% thereof, Hence, 8 : 
ple tetanus i ſome exception alledged, and made 
good, either againſt the plaintiff's writ, as wanti due form, 
or containing falſe Latin; or againſt his count, ar Jeclaration, 
being inſufficient, or varying from the writ, ſpecialty or 
—— - or againſt the matter o either, as inſufficient, or being 


| 


before another court; or againſt the allegations, as being un- | 


i account of ſome miſnomer, or the death of one of 
25 or the marriage of the plaintiff being a woman: 
to which ſome add diſability.— Upon any of theſe, the de- 
fendant prays that the plaintiff's writ, or plaint may abate, 
- e. that his ſuit may ceaſe for that time : if it be granted, 
all writs and proceſs muſt be begun de novo, See PLEA. 
ABATEMENT alſo denotes an irregular entry upon lands, or 


tenements, left vacant by their former poſſeſſor, and not yet | 


1 f by the next heir. SeeEnTRy. 
1 cls out the poſſeſſor is faid to diſſeize; ſo he that 


interpoſes, or _ in between the former poſſeſſor and his] 


: is ſaid to abate. - See DISSEISIN. | ; 
Cole „ diſtinguiſhes between Abatement and intru- 


z ew book of entries renders Abatement by intru- 
"x ring think it were better, for diſtinction- ſake, to ren- 


der it by A Term de ley, þ. 2. See INTRUSION. 1 


ong clothiers, denotes the yarn of a weaver's warp. 

2 ho hs riot 5 Melkſham, J. Crabb is ſaid to have 
marched with Ab on a ſtick: another evidence calls this a 
blue ſkain on a ftick; and a third, chain on a ſtick. They 
alſo ſay, Abb-wool,—Great quantities of Abh-wool were by 
. rioters thrown into the river. | g 

ABBESS, the ſuperiour of an abbey, or convent of nuns. See 

ABBEY, NUN, c. 2 ; 

The ABbeſs has the fame rights, and authority over her nuns, 
that the abbots regular have over their monks. See ABBOT. 
The ſex indeed does not allow her to perform the ſpiritual 

functions annexed to the prieſthood, wherewith the abbot is 
uſually inveſted ; but there are inſtances of ſome Abbeſſes, who 

| have a right, or rather a privilege, to commiſſion a prieſt to 


act for them. They have even a kind of epiſcopal juriſdiction, 


as well as ſome abbots, who are exempted from the viſitation 
of their dioceſans. See EXEMPTION. | 

F. Martene, in his treatiſe of the rites of the church, ob- 
| ſerves, that ſome Abbeſſes have formerly confeſſed their nuns. 


He adds, that their exceflive curioſity carried them ſuch | 


lengths, that there aroſe a neceſſity of checking it. | 
St Baſi, in his rule, allows the Abbeſs to be preſent with the 

rieſt at the confeſſion of her runs. See Cox EsSTOx. 

ABBEY I, or AnpBy, a monaſtery, or religious houſe, go- 


verned by a ſupęriour under the title of abbot, or abbeſs. | 


See ABBorT, c. : 
® In our ancient ftatutes the word is ſometimes alſo written 
Abbathy. By 31 H. 8. c. 13. Abbathies are given to the king. 
Abbeys differ from priories, in that the one are under the di- 
rection of an abbot, and the other of a prior: but abbot and 
prior (we mean a prior conventual) are much the ſame thing; 
and differ in little but the name. See PRI OR. 
Fauchet obſerves, that in the early days of the French mo- 
narchy, dukes and counts were called abbots, and dutchies 
and counties Abbeys. Many perſons of the prime quality, 
without any concern in the monaſtic life, took the ſame qua- 
lity ; even ſome of their kings are mentioned in hiſtory un- 
der the title of abbots. Philip I. Louis VI. and afterwards 
the dukes of Orleans, are called abbots of the monaſtery of 
S. Agnan. The dukes of Aquitain were called abbots of 
the monaſtery of S. Hilary, at Poictiers; and the earls of 
Anjou of 8. Aubin, c. | 
One third of the beſt benefices in r were anciently, 
by the popes grant, appropriated to Abbeys, and other reli- 
2 houſes; which, upon their diſſolution under King 
enry VIII. became lay-fees: 190 ſuch were diſſolved of 


i 
| 
, 


between 200 J. and 35000 l. 22 revenue, which at a me- 
Per 


dium amounted to 2853000 annum. | 
ABBOT*, or ABBAT, the ſuperior of a monaſtery of monks 
erected into an abbey, or prelacy. See ABBty, and ABBEss, 
The name Abbet is originally Hebrew, where it ſignifies fa- 
ther. The Jews call Ether. in their language, A; whence 
the Chaldees and Syrians formed Abba; thence the Greeks 
C Cas, which the Latins retained, Abbas; and hence our 
Abbot, the French Abbe, &c.—St. Mark and St. Paul uſe 
. the Syriac Abba in their Greek; by reaſon it was then 
commonly known in the ſynagogues, and the primitive aſ- 
ſemblies of the Chriſtians ; adding to it, by way of interpre- 
tation, the word father, ace 5 ume, abba, father, g. 4 
Abba, that is to ſay, father.—But the name Ab and Abba, 
which at firſt was a term of tenderneſs and affection, in 
the Hebrew and Chaldee, became at length a title of dig- 
nity and honour : The Jewiſh doors affected it; and one 
of their moſt ancient books, containing the ſayings or apoph- 
thegms of divers of them, is entitled Pirke Abbcth, or Avoth ; 
7.e. chapters of the Fathers. It was in alluſion to this affec- 
tation, that Jeſus Chriſt forbad his diſciples to call any man 
their father on earth: which words S. Jerom turns againſt 
the ſuperiours of the monaſteries of his time, for aſſuming the 
title of t, or fathers. : 


The name Mbbot, then, appears as old as the inftitution of 


monks it ſelf, — The governours of the primitive monaſteries 
aſſumed indifferently the titles Abbot, and Archimandrite, 
See Monk, and ARCHIMANDRITE. 
They were really a from the clergy, though fre- 
quently confounded with them, becauſe a degree above lay- 
men. St. Jerom, writing to Heliodorus, ſays expreſly, alia mo- 
nacherum eft cauſa, alia clericorum. See CLERGY, PaIEsT, Oc. 
In thoſe early days, the Abbots were ſubject to the biſhops, 
and the ordinary paſtors, Their monaſteries being remote 
from cities, built in the fartheſt ſolitudes, they had no ſhare 
in eccleſiaſtical affairs. They went on Sundays to the pariſh- 
church with the reſt of the people : or, if they were too re- 
mote, a prieſt was ſent them to adminiſter the ſacraments; till 
at length they wereallowed to have prieſts of their own body. 
The Abbot, or Archimandrite himſelf was uſually the prieſt: 
but his function extended no farther than to the ſpiritual aſ-/ 
ſiſtance of his monaſtery ; and he remained ſtill in obedience 
to the biſhop. 
There being among the Abbots ſeveral perſons of learning, 
they made aſvigorous oppoſition to the riſing hereſies of thoſe 
times; whigh Eſt occaſioned the biſhops to-call them out of 
their deſ⸗ and fix them about the ſuburbs of cities ; and 
at length in the cities themſelves : from which ra their 
degeneracy is to be dated. | 
The Abbots, now, ſoon wore off their former plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, and began to be looked on as a fort of little pre- 
lates. In time they would be independent of the biſhop ; and 
became ſo inſupportable, that ſome ſevere laws were made a- 
gainſt them at the council of Chalcedon: this notwithſtand- 
ing, in time, many of them carried the point of independen- 
cy; and got the appellation of lord, with other badges of the 
epiſcopate, particularly the mitre. | | 
Hence aroſe new ſpecies and diſtinctions of Abbots : mitred, 
and not mitred ; croziered, and not croziered, oecumenical 
Abbots, cardinal Abbots, c. 
Mitred AB BO rs, were thoſe privileged to wear the mitre; and 
having, withal, a full epiſcopal authority within their ſeveral 
precincts, —Among us, theſe were alſo called Abbots ſovereign, 
and Abbots general; and were lords of parliament. Of theſe 
Sir Edward Coke reckons twenty-ſeven in England, beſide 
two mitred priors. See Prior. | 
4 reſt, who were not mitred, were ſubject to the dio- 
ceſan. | 
Pere Hay, a Benedictine monk, in his book entitled rum 
inextinctum, maintains, that the Abbots of his order have 
not only an epiſcopal, but even a papal juriſdiction, poteſta- 
flatem quaſi epiſcopalem, imo quaſi papalem ; and as ſuch can 
confer the lower orders of deacon and fubdeacon. See Or - 
DINATION, 1 
When the 4bbets firſt aſſumed the mitre, the biſhops made 
ee of their privileges being invaded by the 
monks; and were particularly offended, that in ſynods and 
councils there was no diſtinction between them. On this oc- 
caſion pope Clement IV. ordered, that the Abbots ſhould only 


the biſhops. See MIT RE. 

Croziered ABBOTS, are thoſe who bear the crozier, or pa- 
ſtoral ſtaff. See CRozitR. 

There are ſome croziered and not mitred ; as the Abbot of 
the Benedictine abbey at Bourges: and others, both the one 
and the other, | | 
Among the Greeks, ſome even took the quality of oecu- 
menical Abbots, or univerſal Abbots, in imitation of the patri- 

archs of Conſtantinople. See OECUMENICAL. 
Nor have the Latins been much behind them in that reſpect : 
the Abbat of Cluny, in a council held at Rome, aſſumed the 


ve the ſame Abbot the title of cardinal Abbot. See CLuxv. 
To ſay nothing of other cardinal Abbots, thus denominated 
from their being the principal Abbots of monaſteries, which 
came to be ſeparated. 


mendatory, 


ken the vows, and wear the habit of the order. See RRE Gu- 
LAR, REL1iGious, Vow, c. | 

Such are all Abbots preſumed to be; it being expreſly pro- 
vided by the canons, that none but a monk have the com- 
mand over monks.—But, in fact, it is found far otherwiſe: 
in France, I think, there are now but fix regular abbeys. 


gone the tonſure, and are obliged by their bulls to take orders 
when they come of age. See SECULAR, ToNnsURE, Cc. 


the adminiſtration of their abbeys for a time; yet do they 
hold, and reap the fruits of them for ever; as well as the regu- 
lar Abbots, | 

Their bulls give them a full power tam in ſpiritualibus quam 
in temporalibus. And yet, it is true, that the commendatory 
Abbots do notperform any ſpiritual offices ; nor have they an 
ſpiritual juriſdiftion over their monks. So that the phraſe in 


' ſpiritualibus, is rather ſomething of the Roman ſtyle, than a 


reality, 
— of their canoniſts rank the commendam in the number of 


wear their mitres embroidered with gold, and leave jewels to 


title of Abbas abbatum, Abbot of Abbots ; and pope Calixtus 


Abbots are now chiefly diſtinguiſhed into regular, and com- 


AzBorTs regular, are real monks, or religious, who have ta- 


ABBOTS in commendam, are ſeculars; though they have under- 


Though the term commendam inſinuates, that they have only 


benefices, 
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5 : we - 552 5 Abcedarian i 1s ſynonymous with alphabet ical — 


ha canonical title, or-proviſion to enjoy ch fruits of a be- 
ce : but as ſuch proviſions are conttat he ancient ca- 
= none but the pope, by diſpenſing. with-the old law, can 
t them. „BINE R 

- Our own hiſtory, ſpeaks ve little of theſe commendatoi 
Albit; Indies 18 probable th practice never prevailed much | 

among us. Hence, many of our writers have been led into 
the miſtake, of ſuppoſing that all Abbots are monks, Of this 


© vefittor: of, the lines: for transforming geometrical figures, f 
5 e by the French the Robervallian Iines. Dr. Gregory, in 
5 4 | he Philoſophical Tranſactions anno 1694, raillies the Abbot 
Gallo ys, who held the abbey of St. Martin de Cores in com- 
1 with being a monk: The good father, ſays he, 
© imagines we are returned into that fabulous age wherein a 
monk might be allowed to ſay what he pleaſed.” Which | 
paſſage the Abbot takes hold of, and returns the raillery, with | 
"intereſt, on the doctor, in the Memoir. de Þ Academ: an. 1703. 
The ceremony whereby Abbott are created, is properly called | 
benediction ; or ſometimes, though abuſively, conſecration. 
See Benz piction) affH ConsEcRATION. 


2 It anciently conſiſted ihizcloathing him with the habit called & 


) itting the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand, and the | 
„or pedulls, on his feet. Theſe particula- N 


'- Hities we learni fromthe * Romanus of Theodore archbiſhop | 
. of Canterbury. | 


cuculla, a cowl ;. 


Anvor i is alſo a title, which has been given to certain biſhops; ET 
by reaſon their ſees had originally been abbeys ; and that they 5 2 


were even elected by the monks: ſuch are choſe of Catanea 
and Montreal, in Sicily. See BIsHo᷑r. $66] 

e is alſo an appellation ſemetimes given to the ſuperi- 
ours, or generals of ſome con tions of regular canons ; 
as that of S. Genevieve at ark.” See Caxox, GENE 
VIEVE, &c, 


* 


ABBOT is alſo a title bore by ages and other lay= | 


perſons.— Among the Genoeſe, one of their principal ma- 
iſtrates was called the Aobot of the people. 25 

bn F trance, particularly about the time of Chirkenraipn, 

there were ſeveral lords and-edurtiers;>who Having the ſuper- 


intendency. ate certain: abbeys committed to them, were ſtyled, | f 
a 


Abba-conittes, or abbey- counts See ABgtvy, Cobwr, Se. 
ABBREVIATUR =; or ABBREVIATION, a contraction 
of a word, or paſlige} m ane ee ſome of the letters, 
or by ſubſtituting certain 2 or characters i in their place. 
See SYMBOL, and APocoPE, 9 114 © 1 
The word: is derived from the bak bre, of the Greek 


Bee, ſhort. 1 | 


* Wyers, phyſicians, Ec. uſe: abitthance of idrwocaterer 3 5, *. 
1 for the fake of expedition, and partly for that of n my- 3 


ſtery.—A liſt of the principal Abbrewiatures in the ſeveral arts 
1 acute, ſee under the article CHARAc TER 
Ms on all people, the Rabbins are the greateſt dealers in this 
way; their writings ate unintelligible, without an explication 

1 af: the Hebrew Abbreviatures.. The Jewiſh authors and copiſts 
don't content themſelves to abbrevigte words, like the Greeks' 
: and Latins, by. retrenthing;ſomeiof the letters, or ſyllables 
thereof; but they frequently, take away all but the initial let- 

ter. Thus, ſtands forrabbi,/ and dc ſtands for PN, e 
or N according to the place it as found in. 

But what is more, they frequently take theinitial letters of * | 
veral ſucceeding words, join them tog and adding vowels. 
to them, make a Par barsds ſort of word ; repreſentative of all 

the words thus abridged.” ' Thus, Rabbi Schelemoh archi, i in 

the "jargon of Hebrew Abbreviatures, is called Rafe and 

Nabi 2 ben Mais mon; is Rambam. And thus again, N. 
| is put for N. 99 2 7 dme i | abdito evertitiram: 

Mercerus, 5205 f de Pomis, Schindler; Buxtorf, Sc. hay ve 

given explicatighs of ſuch! Marne Tie moſt' o6pious 
Collection of Romin "Abb evie afutess is "that of Sertorius Urſa-{ , 
tus,: Sertorit Urſatz,, equitis, de notis Rithanorum, cemmentar tur. | 


- 


CES, rw It⸗ guten 3 |! _urely 


niſtration of affairs in” gs ane ey imf 


..CLE, RESPIRATION, DIGESTION, 


rectus, tranſver 8 and pyranudalis 3. 


ſome' tllird per Ae, 45 * py, + 
In this ſenſe, Diocletian, and Charles W. 0 ſaid-to 
ahlicated the crown; Philip IV of Spa eng ned” it, 
parliament voted Kin e James Vit che 
_ quitting the kingdom, Without providing 46 8 
e an Ne N 


of the cron. en 
ABDICATION, among Roitah writers, is moore partichhat | 

uſed for the act whereby. a father diſcardzetd or difUlainied bi 

ſon, and expelled him the family tall wo i, 
In this ſenſe the word'i is ſynonymous Wi | he Oreck: ahl 


pot ig, and the Latin a familia alienatib, of” mn FRA ablega. 
tio, and negatio; and ſtands oppoſed to! ade tion lt i Ji. 
ſtinguiſhed from exheredatio, or diſinheritingy ift nf that the for- 
mer was done in the father's life-time, the latter by will at 
his death: ſo that whoever was qbditated, wag alſo Cifinhe. 

rited, but not vice verſa. See EXHEREDAT ION. 

| ABDOMEN * in anatomy, the bell 91 75 -or Jower Vater zor 
that part of the body comprehended e e ax, and 
the hips. See VENTER, &c.,. "+ 
* The word is urely Latin, and is Fa from by nab 1 OM 
either becauſe many of the Principal viſcera. o y are 
ene and as it were hidden in this part; 15 25 others 
imagine, becauſe the part it felf is uſually covered and conceal 
from ſight, whereas the part over it, viz: the thoFdx; wo 
- quently left bare. —Others ſuppoſe the word abdomes, A bom 
pound of abdere and omenturt, in regard the omentum_ or'Gy} 
is one of the parts, contained in it. Others take it for a mere 
ęparonymon, or different termination of abaers;; eſpecially as in 
ber ancient gloſſes it is written abaumen, IE might have 
al been formed _ abdere, : as legumen e Go the o and 1 
being often interchanged. arr A MN 
Anatomiſts uſually divide, the body i into three reg bs, öt ven: 
ters: the head, the thorax or breaſt, and t e 
which makes the loweſt part of the trunk; WR n 
by the diaphragm above, and the i IEF or a below. See 
OD Y. * 

The Abdomen is lined internally with a thin, TUE 
which inveſting all the viſcera above mention Contains and. 
keeps them in their place, called the peritonæum 1 5 a up- 


ture or dilatation whereof,,they are apt to fall, and form thoſe 
tumors called hernias, , See PE NITONXUM, ane ERNIA, 
It is covered and defended with five pair of niuſcles ; which 


not only defend the 1 ut by their alternate relaxati- 
ons, and contractions in reſpiration, promote the action of 
digeſtion, and the extruſion of the fæces and urine. By their 
contraction, the cavity of the Abdomen i is e and the 
deſeent of the contents of the viſcera. through the inteſtines 
— promoted. They are the proper 20 to the ſp (hinders 
of the afius and bladder, and forcibly exps crements 
of thoſe parts, as alſo the, foetus in Perg n. be Mvs- 
Theſe; muſcles are the, obligut deſcende Ze _ id Eendenter, 4 
| --.cach under. its 
proper article, OBLI Quus, REcTus, Py R MIDALIS, Sc. 
The Abdomen is fabdivided into three leſſer x regions or cavi- 
ties: the uppermoſt, called, the epigaſtric, commences from 
the diaphragm and cartilago enſiformis, and terminates two 
fingers breadth above the navel: the ſecond, called the um- 
bilical, begins where the fotmer ends, and terminates two fin- 
gers breadth below the navel : the third, called the hypoga- 
ric, deſcends as low as the os pubis. See EPIGASTRIc, 
UMBILICAL, and HypoGAsSTRIC, -. A8 20 
Each of theſe ſubdiviſions, the more accurat writers divide 
further into three parts; a middle, and two lateral ones, 1 


„ 7 


the bypochondriums. - The middle part "of, the a ilical „ is 


called the zmbilicys,. or navel; and its lateral Fro: 1e lumbi, 
or loins: the middle of the hypogaſtric, is called the bypoga- 
'ftrium ; and its ſides the aa, or flanks. To which may 5e 
added the pubes, groin, iſchiatic region, and peri næum. See 
each under its proper place, EPIGASTRIUM, ! Iyrochox- 
”DRIUM, UMBILICUS, Se. 


oo ones; ; or. the interſt ice, or left between them to ABD UCT.ION*, in logie, a kind of argumentation b 
ike 47 1755 ED © i 


3 „Moxrak, Ma: | . 


The word i is French, wt lits ral e 4 watering: Ie 5 | 


 ABBROCHMENT: See the: rack ABROCHMENT. | | 
. ABBUTTALS. ' See the CI; BUTTALS. | : 
ABCEDARY,Avc DARIAN „er ABECEDARIAN, is ſome- 
| 00 applibd® to; to. compoſitions, whoſe parts are diſpoſed in 
Fords Pe letters of the alphabet. See ALPHABET. 


ed” up, e x See 


* Ti 25 meet with Abcedarian pſalms,] e 
and the bke ; Sens Habren Yee ters; 3, 5 00 

it pi . þ je e of this ſpecies wit. 
1 CAT Ons 0 ATI0, 2 act whereby a mag 1— 
ſtrate, or perſon in of Fi, auchn „ Anf gives pp t] — 


before the legal term of ſervice" is "expired, See RENUN- | 


CIATION. ive f 4 EY TI | 
The word is de rom 4 7 re; is compound of | 
- *- ab, from; and dictre,” to Yeeld: Gs 


* Abdication is frequently i Ri reſignation ; 7 but, | 
4 ur ſpeaking, there is a e eee one 


3 . . * 


_ 


ABDUC 


the Greeks called apagoge 3 "wherein the greater extreme 1s 
©, evidently . contained in the medium, but the medium not fo 
.. evidently in the leſſer extreme as not to require ſome fur- 
ther medium, or proof to make it appear. 12 
It is called Abduction, from ab, from 4 and Aucrre, to draw ; 
becauſe, from the concluſion, it draus us en to wore the 
propoſition aſſumed.” 
Thus, in the ſ ma All whom God Abc are free 
of fin; but God abſolves all who are in Chriſt: therefore, 
© all who are in Chriſt are free of ſin.) The, Ex 2 is evi- 
dent; but the minor, or aſſumption. is not ſo, without ſome 
3 I ageing to prove it; as, God decent Jaghfac ion 
for ſi the ſuffering of Jeſus Chriſt. , n 
C LORe, or ABDucenr, i in anatom 5.4 name 3 
mon to ſeveral muſcles: whoſe. action is het withdrawing, 
opening, or (po) back, the ro; ER? fixed to. See 
MusCLE. 5 IS: 2 ) 
"4 draw. —Ekbeir cnn are 1 2 See or 0 


TOs 4 Ly * , "4 „ 
* Le * a ww , * 0 hk „ * IN PR: * "83 N N A 
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£ * 


VE 


A B E * 

| Hae "x 
| -ularis, or of little finger, ariſes from 
ABDUCTOR —— * oy, nd fourth bone of the 


ular ligam 
” 4 the ſecond ran 


Carp : 3 22 — 
little finger: it ſerves to 5 
2 3 1 it a little. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 


2. u. 23. See alſo the article FINGER. 


k; and is inſerted externally into the |. 


| 45 ſome ſubjects it appears divided into two or three muſcles, | 


ing of ſo many different ſeries of fibres. PH 
ing of fo , Eee ge een ce in 
1 thumb, and is inſerted into the firſt bone 


; f the | 
| * * er, which it draws from the reſt towards the 
thumb. See 755. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 32. & fig. 6. n. 24. 


A & fig bor wn digit! manus. See ABDUCTOR Auricularis. 

„ne minimi digiti pedis, or of the little toe, ariſes from 

the outſide of the os calcis, near the exterior bone of the me- 

tatarſus, and is inſerted W into the outſide of the ſecond 
ro 


bone of that toe, which it pulls from the reſt, See fig. 1. 1. 74. 


& fig. b. n. 45 or of the eye, is one of the four recti, or | 


lt 
no bes ariſing from the bottom of the orbit, and ſpread 


the firſt proper tunic 3 ſerving to draw the eye towards 
gin ae i Sec EYE, and RECTI. 

ABDUCTOR pollicis, called alſo thenar, ſprings from the annular 
ligament, and firſt bone of the carpus ; from whence paſſing 
to the thumb, it makes that fleſhy body called mons lunz : it 
draws the thumb from the fingers. —See fig. 1. n. 31. & fig. 2. 
n. 21. & fig. 6. u. 25. & fig. 7. 1 ; 

ABDUCTOR pollicis pedis, or of the great toe, ſprings from the 
inſide of the os calcis, and the greater os cuneiforme ; and is in- 
ſerted into the outſide of the exterior os ſeſamoideum pollicis: 
it ſerves to draw the great toe from the reſt, —See fig. I. u. 72. 
& fig. 2. u. 52. See alſo the article 1 . 

42 E D ARI AN. See the article ABcEDARY. 

ABELIANS, ABELONIANS, or ABELOITES, a ſect of he- 
retics in Africa, not far from Hippo, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
tenet, and practice was to marry, and yet live with their wives 
in a profeſs d abſtinence, without having any carnal commerce 
together. : | 
Theſe heretics, inconſiderable in themſelves, (for they were 
confined to a little compaſs, and-Taſted not Jong;) are become 
famous, by the great pains the learned have taken to aſcertain 
the principle they went upon, and the reaſon of their denomi- 
Some will have them to have built on that text of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. vii. 29. Let them that have wives be as though they had 
none. A late writer concludes, that they regulated their 
marriage on the foot of the terreſtrial paradiſe; alledging, that 
there was no other union between Adam and Eve, but that 


of hearts. He adds, they had likewiſe an eye to the practice 


of Abel, whom they held to have been married, but never to 
have known his wife : and from him they derived their 
name. : RE 
Bochart obſerves, that it was a tradition current throughout 
the eaſt, that Adam conceived ſo much ſorrow for the death 
of Abel, that he was a hundred and thirty years without 
having to do with Eve. This, he ſhews, was the ſentiment 
of the Jewiſh doctors; from whom the fable was tranſmitted 
to the Arabs: And hence it was, according to Giggeus, that 
HN thabala, in Arabic, came to ſignify, 1% ab/tain from 
one's wife, He concludes, that he is the moſt miſtaken per- 
ſon in the world, or the ſtory had reached Africa, and given 
occaſion both to the ſect, and the name. 
It is true, the Rabbins do hold, that Adam, after the death 
of Abel, remained a long time without any uſe of marriage ; 
and till the time when he begot Seth: but to ſay that this was 
a hundred and thirty years is a manifeſt error, and contrary 
to their own chronologies, which place Seth's birth in the 
hundred and thirtieth year of the world, or of Adam's life ; 
as may be ſeen in their two Seder Olams. i | 
Abarbanel ſays, it was a hundred and thirty years after Adam's 
fall; as believing, with the other Rabbins, that Cain and A- 
bel were conceived immediately after Adam's tranſgreſſion. 
But, ſay others, be this as it will, whether a continence on oc- 


caſion of the fall, or of Abel's death; it was the continence of 


Adam, not of Abel, that theſe heretics imitated ; who, on this 
footing, ſhould have been called Adamites, rather than Abelians. 
In effect, it is more than probable, they took their name from 
Abel, for no other reaſon, but becauſe like that patriarch they 
had no iſſue ; not that he lived in continence after marriage; 

but becauſe he was killed before he had married. 

ABETTOR®*®,orAzztTToR, in law, one who incites, in- 

Courages, or ſets another on to perform ſomething criminal; 

or ſome way ſeconds, and aſſiſts him in the performance it 
ſelf, See Acctss0Rv. | | | 


The word abet ſome deduce from ad, to; and bez, to lay on 


one's fide ;—others from the Belgic baeten, to profit. —lt al- 
lades to the Saxon bedar, and the French bouter, to fiir uy. 
Thus they who procure others to ſue out falſe appeals of fe- 
lony, or murder againſt men, to render them infamous, are 
particularly denominated Abettors. 
So, Abettors in murder, are ſuch as adviſe or procure a mur- 


der to be committed, or are acceſſory thereto. See Mur- 


DER. 
Vol. I. 


ö 
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There are Abettors in felony; but not in treaſon : the laW 
| looking on all thoſe concerned in treaſon as principals! Ses 
TrEAs0N,. : Kc. 
ABEY ANCES®, Apx1aNnce, or ABRAYANCE, in law- 

books; ſomething that only exiſts in expectation, or in the 
intendment, and remembrance of the law. 


The word ſeems derived of the French Abbayer, or Italian 45. 


bajare, to bark; by a metaphor taken from dogs; who when 
earneit for meat, bark, and as it were devour it with expccta- 
tion. Though Spelman rather chuſes to derive it from the 
phraſe tenir en Abbay, to hold at bay, to defer or keep off. 
Abeyance in our law, amounts to much the ſame with hære- 
aitas jacens, among the Romans, and xanzos aller 7195, or 
 drarumor, among the Greeks ; . e. hareditas perata, or ex- 
pectata, or rather novum Dominium expectant. As civilians ſay 
lands and goods do jacere ; ſo common lawyers ſay, that things 
in like condition are in Abeyance : much as logicians ſay à 
thing is in poſſe, or in underſtanding; ind as we ſometimes 
fay a thing is in nubibus. 1 
It is a maxim in law, that of every land, either there is a fee 
ſimple in ſomebody, or it is in Bees — If a church be- 
come vacant by the death of the parſon, the freehold is ſaid to 
be in Abeyance, till a new parſon be inducted : for the patron 
has not the fee, but only the right of preſenting to it, the 
freehold itfelf being in the incumbent thus preſented, 'and- 
therefore till ſuch preſentation in no body. 
ABIGEUS. See ABACTOR. 5 
A BINT ESTATE, AP-inTESTATO, in the civil law, 
is applied to a perſon who inherits from one who died inteſ- 
tate. See IN TEST ATE, SUCCESSION, DESCENT. 
ABISHERSIN G“, an ancient law- term, denoting a being 
free, or exempt, from all amerciaments for tranſgreſſions of 
any kind. See AMERCIAMENT. 


amerciãment; and ſhould rather be wrote Miyherfhing, Mifher - 
. #ng, or Miſterring. 
The word A%/herſirg, in a charter or grant, is ſaid to give 
the proprictor not only the forſcitures, and amerciaments of 
all others for tranſgreſſions committed within his fee; but alſo 
to exempt him from all ſuch controul by any within that 
compaſs. ; 


or renouncing a thing in a folemn manner, and even with an 
cath. See GAT. ep wn | 
The word is Latin, Abjuratio, compounded of 46, and jurare, 
to ſwear from, or againſt. | ; 
Among the Romans, Abjuration ſignified the denying a debt, 
pledge, depolit, or the like truſt, by a falſe oath. 
In which ſenſe, Abjuration coincides with perjuration ; and 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ejuration, where the oath is fuppoſed 
juſt. See PERJury, Ec. | 
ABJURATION, more particularly is uſed for a ſolemn recanta- 
tion, or renunciation of ſome doctrine, or opinion, as falic 
and pernicious. | 
In our own laws, to abiure a perſon, is to renounce all autho- 
rity or dominion of ſuch a perſon, —By the 2ath of Aljuration, 


perſon called the Pretender, nor ever to pay him the obedience 
of a ſubject. See OaTH, ALLEGIANCE, Gc. | 
ABJURATION is aſo uſed in our ancient cuſtoms, for an oath 
taken by a perſon guilty of felony ; who flying to a place of 
ſanctuary, would ſwear to forſake the realm for ever, ir lieu 
of other puniſhment. —We alio find inſtances of temporary 
Abjurations, viz. for three years, for one year and a day, and 
the like. we | 
This, in ſome caſes, was admitted from criminals in lieu of 
death. The devotion for the church was ſo warm, from the 
time of Edward the confeſſor to the reformation, that if a 


Church-yard before he were apprehended, it was an aſy lum 
from which he could not be brought to take his trial at Jaw ; 
but confeſſing his crime to the juſtices, or coroner, and ab- 
Juring the kingdom, he was at liberty. Sce ASYLUM. | 
After Abjuration, a croſs was given him, which he was to 
carry in his hand through the highways, till he was got out 
of the king's dominions; which was called the banner of 
mother-church. | | 
In time, Aljuration dwindled into a perpetual confinement of 
the priſoner to the ſanctuary; wherein, after abjuring his li- 
berty and free habitation, he was allowed to ſpend his life. 
By Stat. 21 Jac, I. all uſe of ſanctuaries, and conſequently 
of Abjuration, is taken away. See SANCTUARY. 7 

ABLACTATTION, in the ancient agriculture, is a method 
of engrafting ; wherein the cyon of one tree, being united 
ſome time to the ſtock of another, is afterwards cut off, and 
as it were weaned from its mother-tree,* 


* Whence the name Ablactation, viz. ab, from; and lac, milk. 


inarching, or grafting by approach. 
petforming it under the article INARCHING. a 

Ablactation is only practicable where the ſtock to be grafted 
on, and the tree from which the graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo 


| near, that the branch or 08 Oy be applied, without cut- 
I 


ting 


* According to Spelman, it originally ſignifies a forfeiture, or 


ABJURATIONS®, ina general ſenſe, the act of denying, 


a perſon binds himſelf not to own any regal authority in the 


man having committed felony, could recover a church or 


Among the modern writers, Ablactation is more uſually called 
See the manner of 


A B O 


ting off. Hence, it is chiefly uſed on plants that grow in 
caſes; as orange, lemon, pomgranate, vines, jeſſam ins, Cc. 
Ihe ſeaſon is April or May. To perform it, the uſual me- 
thod is tõ take the branch intended for the graft, and pare it 
away, both the rind and wood, the length of three inches; 
then, paring likewiſe the ſtock, ſo that they may join cloſely 
to each other, they bind them together, and cover them over 
with clay, or grafting-wax. As ſoon as they are found well 
incorporated together, the head of the ſtock is to be cut off 
| four inches above the binding; and the ſpring following, the 
craft : leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by it ſelf. 
Or, the operation may be done, by cutting off the head of the 
ſtock at firſt, and leaving the top a little floped, and applying 
the graft thereto, as in ſhoulder-grafting. But this method 1s 
not found equally ſucceſsful. : 
ABLAQUEATIONS®, a name uſed by the ancient writers 
of agriculture, for an operation in gardening, whereby earth 
is dug from about a vine, or other fruit-tree, and its roots 
laid bare, to expoſe them more to the ſun, rain, and air, in 
order to promote its fecundity, —This is generally done in 
January, See FRUIT- TREE. | 
* The Word is form'd from ab, from; and lacus, a hole or 
ditch. 
ABLATIVEX, in grammar, the ſixth caſe of Latin nouns. 
See CASE. | 
* The word is Latin, formed from aferre, to take away. 
Priſcian alſo calls it the comparative caſe; as ſerving, a- 
mong the Latins, for comparing, as well as taking-away. 
The Ablative is oppoſite to the dative; the firſt expreſſing the 
action of taking away, and the latter that of giving. See DA- 
TIVE, 
The Ablative ſcarce anſwers to the juſt idea of a caſe ; at leaſt, 
it is the moſt vague of all others. It will be ſhewn in its place 
that the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, have properly no 
ſuch thing as caſes; but even in the ancient languages, from 
which the notion of caſes is borrowed, it is ſuggeſted the Abla- 
tive is only a fort of ſupernumerary, or ſupplement to the reſt, 
The five proper caſes not being found ſufficient to expreſs all 
the relations of things to each other, recourſe was had to an 
expedient ; viz. the putting a prepolition before ſome of the 
other caſes; and this made the Ablative. See PRE POSI- 
TION. 
It may be added, that in the plural number, the Ablative is 
ſtill more obſcure ; as being only the dative repeated, 
In Engliſh, French, &c. there is no preciſe mark whereby 
to diſtinguiſh the Ablative from other caſes; and we only uſe 
the term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two phraſes, 
the magnitude of the city, and he ſpoke much of the city; we 
ſay, that of the city in the firſt is genitive, and in the latter 
Ablative : by reaſon it would be ſo, if the two phraſes were 
expreſſed in Latin. 
ABLEGATIO. See ABDICATION. 
ABLUENTS, ABLUENTIA, in medicine, a name ſome au- 


thors give to a ſort of remedies, better known by the name of 


abſtergents, See ABSTERGENT, 

ABLUTION, in antiquity, a religious ceremony, in uſe a- 
mong the Romans ; being a ſort of purification, performed by 
waſhing the body, ere they entered on facrifice, See SACRI- 
FICE. 

Sometimes they waſhed their hands, and feet, ſometimes the 
head, and oftentimes the whole body : for which purpoſe, at 
the entrance into their temples were placed marble veſſels fil- 
led with water. 

This cuſtom, they probably learnt from the Jews ; ſince we 


read in ſcripture, that Solomon placed at the entry into the | 


temple which he erected to the true God, a great laver, which 
the text calls a brazen ſea, where the prieſts waſhed themſelves 
before they offered ſacrifice; having beforehand ſanctified the 
water, by throwing into it the aſhes of the victim that was 
ſlain in ſacrifice. | 

ABLUTION is particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, for a ſup 
of wine and water, which the communicants anciently took 
after the hoſt, to waſh it down, and help to digeſt it. 

The ſame term alſo ſignifies the water which ſerves to waſh 
the hands of the prieſt who conſecrated it. 

ABLUTION, in pharmacy, is a preparation divers remedies un- 
dergo, by waſhing them in water, or ſome other fluid, proper 
to cleanſe, and free them of their impurities, and ſo to exalt 
their powers. See LOTION, | | 

ABLUTION is ſometimes alſo uſed, though with leſs propriety, 
for the waſhing, or infuſing certain medicines in water, to 
freſhen them, and diſſolve their ſalts ; otherwiſe called dulci- 

Hing. See DULCIFYING. n 


ABOLITION*®, ABoLI$HING, in a general ſenſe, the act 


of deſtroying a thing, or reducing it to nothing. See DE- 
STRUCTION, and ANNIHILATION, 


* The word is Latin ; derived, as ſome think, from the Greek |_ 


&70Auw, to deſtroy ; but, according to others, compounded 
of ab and olere, to ſmell; g. d. ita perdere ut ne oleat quidem, 
not to leave any ſmell of it behind: yet in Pliny we even 
meet with abo/ere odorem. | 
Thus, in our laws, the Abolition of a law, ſtatute, or cuſtom, 
is the abrogating or repealing it. See ABROGATION, RE- 
PEALING, STATUTE, Cc. | 


In the civil law, the leave given by 2 prince or judge, tg 
a criminal accuſer, to deſiſt from further — 
of the accuſed, is peculiarly called Abolition. J. 25 H. 8. 


c. 51, 

ABOM ASUS, ABOMASum, of ABOMASIUM, in compa. 
rative anatomy, one of the ſtomachs, or ventricles of animal; 

of the ruminating kind. See RUMINANT. 

Beaſts that chew the cud are found to have four ſtomachs , 
viz, the rumen, or magnus venter, or ſtomach, properly ſo 
called, the reticulum, omaſus, and Abomaſus. See Ru- 
NATION, &c, | 

The Abomaſus, popularly called the nau, is the laſt of the 
four ; being the place wherein the chyle is formed, and from 
which the food deſcends immediately into the inteſtines, 

It is full of leaves like the omaſus ; but its leaves have this par. 
ticular to them, that beſide the membranes they conſiſt of, 
they contain a great number of glands, not found in any of 
the firſt, See OMasvs, c. 

It is in the Abomaſus of calves and lambs, that the rennet or 
earning is formed, wherewith houſewives turn or curdle their 
milk. See RENNET. 

ABORIGINES, or ApoRIGENESs, in geography, a name 
ſometimes given to the primitive inhabitants of a country, or 
thoſe who had their original therein; in contradiſtinction to 
colonies, or new races of inhabitants, derived from elſewhere, 
See COLONY. | | | 
The term Aborigines is famous in antiquity. Though nowan 
appellative, it was originally a proper name, given only to a 
certain people of Italy; and both the reaſon and origin of it 
are greatly diſputed among the learned. | 

ABORIGINES then denoted a nation in Italy, which inhabited 
the ancient Latium, or country now called Romania, or Cam- 
pagna di Roma, 

In which ſenſe, the Aborigines are diſtinguiſhed from Janigenz; 
who, according to the falſe Beroſus, inhabited the country before 
them ; from the Siculi, whom they expelled ; from the Gre- 
cians, whom they deſcended from; from the Latins, whoſe 
name they aſſumed, after their union with neas and the 
Trojans; laſtly, from the Auſonii, Volſci, Oenotrii, &c, 
neighbouring nations in other parts of the country. 

Whence this people came by the appellation, whether as be- 
longing to any of the ſpecies of Aborigines, above recited (1); 
or from their having been aberrigmes, i. e. wanderers (2); or 
from their inhabiting the mountains (3), or on what other ac- 
count, 1s much diſputed. 

(1) S. Jerom ſays, they were ſo called as being, ab/que origine, 
the primitive planters of the country, after the flood : Dion. 
Halicarnaſſeus accounts for the name, as denoting them the 
founders of the race of inhabitants of that country: others think 
them ſo called as being originally Arcadians, who claimed to 
be earth-born, and not deſcended from any people. 

(2) Aurelius Victor ſuggeſts another opinion, vi. that they were 
called Aborigines, g. d. Aberrigines, from ab, from; and er- 
rare to wander; as having been before a wandering-people, 
to which opinion Feſtus gives ſome credit: it is added that, 
Pelaſgians, another name ſometimes given them, is of the 
ſame import, and denotes vagabonds, like cranes. 

(3) Pauſanias rather thinksthey were thus called 279 opeor, from 
mountains; which opinion ſeems confirmed by Virgil, who 
ſpeaking of Saturn, the legiſlator of this people, ſays: 

1s genus indacile, ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legeſue dedit.— 

The Aborigines were either the original inhabitants of the coun- 
try, ſettled there by Janus, as ſome imagine, or by Saturn, or 
Cham, as others, not long after the diſpertion ; or even as ſome 
think before it: or they were a colony ſent from ſome other 
nation; who expelling the ancient inhabitants the Siculi, ſet-" 
tled in their place. About this mother-nation there is great 
diſpute: ſome maintain it to be the Arcadians, parties of whom 
were brought into Italy at different times ; the firſt under the 

conduct of Oenotrius, ſon of Lycaon, four hundred and fifty- 

five years before the Trojan war; a ſecond from Theſſaly; a 
third under Evander, ſixty years before the Trojan war: be- 
ſides another under Hercules; and another of Lacedæmonians, 

who fled from the ſevere diſcipline of Lycurgus : all theſe u- 
niting, are ſaid to have formed the nation or kingdom of the 
Aborigines. Others will have them of Barbarian rather than 
Grecian origin, and to have come from Scythia ; others from 
Gaul : laſtly others will have them to be Canaanites, expelled 
by Joſhua, 

ABORTION, is uſed in medicine, for the unſeaſonable ex- 

cluſion of an imperfect human fcetus, either alive, or dead; 

before the legitimate time of delivery. See DEL1vERy, and 

GESTATION, 

In this ſenſe, Abortion amounts to the ſame with what we po- 

pularly call miſcarriage; the Latins abortus, and ſometimes 

alactus. 

This may happen at any time of pregnancy; but if before the 

ſecond month after conception, it is properly called a falſe con- 

ception, or effluxion. See CONCEPTION. 
e have inſtances of Aortions by the way of the mouth, the 
anus, the navel, &c. See Fo Tus, EMBRVO, Ec. 

The uſual cauſes of Abortion, are immoderate evacuations, vi- 

olent motions, ſudden paſſions, frights, &c. Other cauſes are, 

the largeneſs and heavineſs of the foetus, irritations of the 
womb, 


2 e — 2 . 
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ration of the ligaments of the placenta, weakneſs, | 
f riſhment in the foetus 3 exceſs of eating, long 
the uſe of busks for the ſhape, enſive 


womb, rel 
and want of nou 
faſting or waking, the u 
ſmells, violent pages 's 
— 3 preceding, are a fever, either continual 
hoy Cas 9a : pain in the loins and head, heavineſs in the 
= 4 Tn down and conſtriction of the abdomen 3 an 
' i | * . = 

wy ory fk 5 the time of miſcarriage is juſt at 
is pains are much the ſame as thoſe in labour. 2 

r is dangerous where the time of pregnancy is _ - 
wa ſo that the fœtus muſt be large, where the cauſe is 


very violent, the patient 
rhage precedes or enſues, 


mortal. 
cumſtances it rarely proves ; 
772 ———— is to be adapted to the particular ſymptoms and 


: if the patient be plethoric, as ſoon as 
2 themſelves, a vein is to be opened. In 


Caſe of flooding, recourſe is had to proper aſtringents; or if 


thoſe fail, to fomentations, injections, and ſuffumigations. If 


attend, rhubarb is to be uſed ; and if there be an 
Ta of the uterine veſſels, guaiacum. See GE S- 


TATION. 
ABORTION : n 
INT 1 om n. 
N ber ſeveral years, and ſometimes even during 

the whole life of the mother. See F OETUS. 
ABORTIVE, ſomething come before its due time, 
it has arrived at its maturity and perfection. See ABORTION. 


Florentinius has an expreſs treatiſe of the baptiſm of | 
eee His aim is to ſhew that an 
and ought to be baptized, at what time or term 


Abortives, or abortive children. 


Abortive may, hat tim 
ſoever it come into the world; by reaſon the preciſe time when 


the foetus begins to be animated is not known. There are ſe- 


veral curious, and uncommon things in this work, which is 


intitled Homo dubius, ſive de baptiſmo Abortivorum. Lugd. 167 4. 


to. = 
Aden Velom, is that made of the ſkin of an abortive calf. 


See VELOM. 


' ABRACAD ABR A*, a magic word, which being repeated | 
in due form, a certain number of times, is ſuppoſed to have | 
the virtue of a charm or amulet, in curing agues, and pre- | 


venting other diſeaſes. See CHARM, and AMULET. 


* The word is of barbarous origin, formed from ABRACAZ, | 
the name of a god, ſuppoſed to contain great myſteries : from | 


this, by lengthening the word with two additional ſyllables, 
to make it more quaint and ſonorous, comes Abracadabra. 
See BASILIDIAN. h | 
The invention of this charm is aſcribed to the elder 
Serenus Sammonicus, who lived under Severus and Caracalla. 
Others ſuppoſe he only copied it from ſome other writer of 
the Baſilidian ſect. All we know for certain is, that in an 


heroic poem of this author ſtill extant, concerning eaſy and 


parable remedies for moſt diſeaſes, de medicina parvo pretio pa- 
rabili, the word Abracadabra 1s preſeribed for ſemi-tertian 
agues, with the manner how it is to be applied; viz. by wri- 
ting it as many times as it contains letters, omitting each time 
the laſt letter in the former; ſo that the whole may form a 
kind of inverted cone * : in which there is this property, that 
what way ſoever the letters be taken, beginning from the a- 
pex, and aſcending either to the right or left, they make the 
ſame word, or as ſome will have it the ſame ſentiment, as is 
found in the firſt whole line. According to Julius Africanus, 
another ancient writer, the pronouncing of the word in the 
ſame manner will do as well. 
* The preſcription, as given by Serenus, is as follows: 
Inſcribes chartæ quod dicitur Abracadabra, 
Sepius & ſubter repetes, ſed detrahe ſummam, 
Et magis atque magis deſint elementa figuris, 
Singula guæ ſemper rapies, & cetera figes, 
Donec in anguſtum redigatur littera conum. 
His lino nexis collum redimire memento : 
Talia languentis conducent vincula coll, 
Lethaleſque abigent (miranda potentia) morbos. 
ABRASIONS, is ſometimes uſed, among medical writers, for 
the act of wearing away the natural mucus which covers the 
membranes, and particularly thoſe of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, by ſharp corroſive medicines, or humours. See ST o- 
MACH, and INTESTINES, 
*The word is compounded of the Latin ab, and rade, I ſhave, 


or ſcrape off, 
ABRAXAS. See ABRACADABRA. | 
ABRENUNCIATION. See the article REnuncia- 
TION. 


ABRIDGMENT, a ſum „or contrattion of a dif. 
courſe ; wherein the leſs material things being more briefly 


inſiſted on, the whole is brought into a leſſer compaſs. See 
ErITronE. 


The Abridgments of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of Mr. 


Boyle's Philoſophical Works, &c. are works very uſeful in 
their kind: though it has been charged as a fault in the 
former of theſe, that the 


entirely to omit a great number of, ſuch papers and diſ- 


and, in the general, any thing that | 


— 3 


e blood; falling of the breaſts; 


— * 


ſtrongly convulſed, a large hæ mor- 
the — is putrefied, Sc. Under 


„ 


A 


is alſo uſed, ſomewhat abuſively, for a foetus which 1 
continues there beyond the legitimate 


or before 


authors have taken upon them 


* * 


Lab bi 


— 


ABRIDGMENT, in 


courſes, as were not ſo much to their own taſte ; which is not. 
q Hl 


ins. 
* 


* 


A BS 


| the nature of an Ariapment, but of a florilege; analecta, of 


excerpta, 5 | POR. 
- law, is particularly uſed for the ſhortening 
a count, or declaration, by ſubtracting ſome of the ſubſtance 
of it. See DECLARATION. | | 5 WE ; 
A man is ſaid to abridge his plaint in afſize, or a woman her 
demand in an action of dower, when, having put any lands 
therein which are not in the tenure of the tenant or defen- 
dant ; and non-tenure, or the like, is pleaded to that land in 
abatement of the writ ; they are brought to abridge, i. e. to 
deſiſt from and leave that parcel out of the demand; and pray 
that the tenant may anſwer to the reſt, to which he has not 
et pleaded any thing. — Though the demandant has abridged 
his plaint or demand; yet the writ ſtill remains good for the 
reſt, The reaſon is, that ſuch writs run in general, and do 
not ſpecify particulars. See 21 H. 8. c. 3. | 
BRO: MENT, or ABBROCHMENT, ABROCAMEN- 
TUM, in ſomeancient law-writers, denotes the act of ingroſ- 
ſing or buying up commodities by: wholeſale, before they come 
in the open market ; inorder to ſell them off by retail: other- 
wiſe called forz/talling. See FOREST ALLING. 


| ABROGATION, the act of aboliſhing a law, by authority 


of the maker. See Law. | | | 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with abolition, repeal- 
ing, revocation, &c, See ABOLITION, REPEALING, RE- 
VOCATION, c. 5 5 3 | 
Abrogation ſtands oppoſed to rogation: it is diſtinguiſhed from 
derogation, which implies the taking away only ſome part of 
a law; from ſubrogation, which denotes the adding a clauſe 
to it; from obrogation, which implies the limiting, or re- 
ſtraining it; from diſpenſation, which only ſets it aſide in a 
particular inſtance ; and from antiquation, which is the re- 
fuſing to paſs a law. See Rocarion, DERoGATION, Dis- 
PENSATION, c. 


| ABSCESS*, in medicine, a kind of inflammatory tumor, 


containing purulent matter, pent up in a fleſhy part, and cor- 
rupting and conſuming the fibres, and other ſubſtance thereof. 
See ['UMOR. 

* Authors are divided as to the reaſon of the appellation: ſome 
think the tumor thus called, by reaſon parts before e Te 
abſcedunt, or ſeparate from each other; others, becauſe par- 
ticles of the fibrous matters, are torn off and waſted; others, 
becauſe the matter flows and is derived from another part, or 
is ſecreted from the blood; laſtly, others derive the appella- 

tion from the running of the pus; on which principle they 
afert that it is not properly an Ab ſceſß, till it burſts and be- 
| 38 to vent it ſelf But this is a eritic's deciſion ; which phy- 

; icians will hardly be concluded by. | Et 
Abſceſs is the fame with what the Greeks call aptema, 
and the Engliſh, :mpoſthume, or impoſthumation, See Apo- 
STUME; 

Almoſt all Ab/ceſſes are the conſequences of inflammation. 
—The ripening of abſceſſes is promoted by poultices, Ec. 
—Abſceſſes are open'd either by cauſtic or inciſion ; but the 
latter in moſt caſes is preferable. Sharp Surg. Intr. c. 2. See al- 
ſo INFLAMMATION, CATAPLASM, SUPPURATION, c. 
Abſceſſes ariſe often in women after delivery; and though dan- 
gerous in themſelves, yet appear to be the criſis of the diſeaſe 
that gave riſe thereto, For the cure, if they cannot be diſ- 
cuſſed, i. e. carried off by proper artificial evacuations, as 
phlebotomy, purging, &c. with the, uſe of calomel between 
whiles, and gentle perſpirative fotus's, liniments, and cata- 
plaſms ; recourſe is to be had to the contrary method, and they 
muſt be brought to ſuppuration. When the matter is fully 


_ ripened, they are to be opened with a lancet or cauſtic, and 


their cure attempted by digeſtives and incarnatives. See RipE- 
NER, DIGESTIVE, INCARNATIVE, c. | 


ABSCISSE, Assc1ssA, in conics, a part of the diameter, 


or tranſverſe axis of a conic ſection, intercepted between the 
vertex or ſome other fixed point, and a ſemiordinate. See 
Conic Section. | 

Such are the lines AP, AP, Sc. (Tab. Conics, fig. 20.) inter- 
cepted between the vertex A and the ſemiordinates PM, PM, 
Sc. which are called Abſciſſes, of the Latin abſcindere, to cut 
off; as being parts cut off from the axis.—Others call them, 
ſagitta, g. d. arrows. See SAGITTA, | 

In the parabola, the Abhſciſſe is a third proportional to the pa- 
rameter and ſemiordinate; and the parameter a third propor- 
tional to the Abſciſſe and ſemiordinate. See PARABOL A, 
SEMIORDIN ATE, e. | 


In the ellipſis, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is equal to the 


rectangle of the parameter into the Ab/crſſe, ſubtracting ano- 
ther rectangle of the ſame 4765 into a fourth proportional 
to the axis, parameter, and Ab/ciſſe, See ELLIPSIò. 

In the hyperbola, the ſquares of the ſemiordinates are to each 
other as the rectangles of the Abſciſſe into another line, com- 
poſed of the Ab/c;ſſe and the tranſverſe axis. See HypER- 
BOLA. 


ABSENT. See the article PRESENT. 
ABSIS. See the article Apsis. 
ABSOLUTE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that ſtands free 


or independent on others. 
The word is compounded of the Latin ab, from; and . 


were, to looſen. 


 ABsoLuTE, in metaphyſics, denotes a being, whoſe whole eſ- 


ſence 


N 


* does not conſiſt in a mere habitude, or relation to an- 
other. 
In which ſenſe Aſolute ſtands oppoſed to relative or reſpective: 
See RELATIVE, &c, — 
ABSOLUTE is more particularly underſtood of a thing which 
does not proceed from any cauſe, or does not ſubſiſt by virtue 
of any other being, conſidered as its cauſe, 5 
In which ſenſe, God alone is Abſolute, See Gop, CAusk, 
Ec. | | 
Abſolute in this ſenſe is ſynonymous with independent, and 
{tands oppoſed to dependent. | | 
ABSOLUTE alſo denotes a thing's being free from conditions, or 
limitations. See ABSOLUTELY ; ſee alſo ConDIT1O0N, &c. 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with unconditional. 
We ſay, an Abſolute decree, Abſolute promiſe, Abſolute obe- 
dience. The covenant with Noah was Ab/olute, and without 
conditions; that underthe goſpel, on condition of faith and 
obedience. The Antinomians alſo hold the goſpel-covenant 
Abſolute, and that Chriſt has purchaſed our ſalvation, without 
any conditions to be performed on our fide, See ANTINOMY, 
GosPEL, &c, | 
AzsoLlurE Government, that wherein the prince is left ſolely to 
his own will, being not limited to the obſervance of any laws 
except thoſe of his own diſcretion. See DE SPOT ISM, Mo- 
NARCHY, Oc, | 
When the Danes made their king Abſolute, in 1670, they 
declared him abſolved from his coronation-oath. 
ABSOLUTE Number, inalgebra, is the known quantity or num- 
ber which poſſeſſes one entire fide, or part of an equation; 
being the rectangle, or ſolid whoſe root or value is to be found. 
See EQUATION, and Roor. 
Thus, in the Equation aa + 164 = 36, the Abſolute Number 
is 36: which is equal to a multiplied by it ſelf, added to 16 
times a. 5 
This is what Vieta calls homogeneum comparationts. 
ABSOLUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, is the ſum of the optic 
and eccentric equations, See EQUATION, 
Ablative ABSOLUTE, in grammar, is a word or phraſe detach'd, 
and independent of the reſt. of the diſcourſe ; neither govern- 
ing, nor being governed of any other thing. See ABLATIVE. 
This is frequent among the Latins ; in imitation of whom, 
the moderm languages have likewiſe adopted it: deleto exercitu, 
the army being cut to pieces. Al] things conſidered, reaſon 
will appear the beſt guide in matters of religion, 
ABSOLUTE Motion, MoT1oNn, 
ABSOLUTE Place. £3 PLACE. 
ABSOLUTE Space. SPACE, 
ABSOLUTELY, in a general ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to rela- 
tively, See the articles ABSOLUTE and RELATIVE. 
Thus, the terms of a propoſition are ſaid to be taken Ab/o- 
lutely; that is, without relation to each other, —Man, conſi- 
dered Abſolutely, and in himſelf, is a reaſonable creature. 
ABSOLUTELY is alfo uſed for unlimitedly or unconditionally. 
In which ſenſe, the ſchoolmen oppoſe it to ſecundum guid. 
Thus a thing is ſaid to be Abſolutely, and ſimply good. 


ratively, | 
The church of Rome holds, that the prieſt can forgive ſins 
Abſolutely ; the proteſtants ſay, only declaratively and miniſte- 
rially, See ABSOLUTION. | 
In grammar, we fay, a word is. taken Abſolutely, abſolut? 
ſumptus, when it has no regimen, or government. Thus, in 
the phraſe Me ſhould pray without ceaſing, the word pray is 
taken Alſalutely, as it governs nothing. 

In geometry, Abſolutely is taken for entirely, compleatly. 
Thus, we fay, ſuch a thing is Ab/olutely round; in contra- 
diſtinction from what is only partly ſo, as a ſphæroid, cy- 
cloid, c. | e 
AB SOLUTION, ABSOLUT Io, in the civil law, &c. a de- 

finitive ſentence, whereby a perſon accuſed of any crime, 

Sc. is acquitted, and declared innocent. | 

Among the Romans, the ordinary method of pronouncing 

judgment was this: After the cauſe had been pleaded on both 

tides, the Præco uſed the word dixerunt, q. d. they have ſaid 
what they had to ſay. Then, three ballots were diſtributed 
to each judge; one marked with the letter 4. for Ab/olution ; 

another with C. for condemnation ; and a third with M. I. 

non liguet, it is not clear; to require reſpite of judgment: and 

according as the majority fell- of this or that mark, the ac- 
cuſed was ab/ſolved or condemned, &c. If he were abſolved, 

the Prætor diſmiſſed him with videtur non feciſſe, or jure vi- 

detur fecifſe ? | | 

When the votes are equally divided on the ſides of Abſolution 
and condemnation, the accuſed is abſolved : this procedure 
is ſuppoſed to be founded on the law of nature, Such is the 
ſentiment of Faber on the 125th law, de Div. Reg. Fur. of 
Cicero, pro Cluentio; of Quintilian, Declam. 254 ; of Strabo, 
lib. ix. &c, 

ABSOLUTION, in the canon law, is a juridical act, whereby a 
prieſt, as a judge, and in virtue of a power given him by Jeſus 
Chriſt, remits the fins of ſuch as, upon confeiſion, appear to 
have the conditions requiſite thereto. 

The Romaniſts hold Abſolution a part of the ſacrament of 


ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed, by divines, in oppoſition to decla- | 


| of Florence, in the decree ad Armenos, declare the for 

eſſence of the ſacrament to lie in the words of Abſolution f 
abſolve thee of thy fins. : ) 

The formula of Ab/olution in the Romiſh church is abſolu Fg 
in the Greek church, deprecatory ; and in the churches , 
the Reformed, declarative. Arcuvius, indeed, contends 4 
the Greek formula is abſolute; and that it conſiſts in — 
words, Mea mediocritas habet te venia donatum. But the i 
ſtances he produces are either no formula's of Abſolution bs 
only of Abſolution from excommunication, not of facrame, ta 
Ab ſolution. 

1 is chiefly uſed in the Reformed churches ſor 

ſentence whereby a perſon who ſtands excommunicateq : 
releaſed or freed from the ſame. See Excommunicar * 
In the church of Scotland, if the excommunicated ſhew rea] 
ſigns of godly ſorrow, and if upon application to the presby. 
tery a warrant be granted for his Ab/olution, he is brought 4 
fore the congregation to confeſs his fin, and expreſs his . 
row as often as the Presbytery ſhall think meet: when the 
congregation is ſatisfied of his penitence, the miniſter puts up 
a prayer, deſiring Jeſus Chriſt who has inſtituted the org. 
nance of excommunication, (i. e. of binding and looſing the 
ſins of men on earth) with a promiſe of ratifying the rightegy, 
ſentence above, to accept of this man, to forgive his diſobe- 
dience, &c, This done, he pronounces his Abſolurion ; b 
which his former ſentence is taken off, and the ſinner is 5 5 


concerned in ſeeing ſentence of death executed on a criminal 
or has any other way diſqualified himſelf for the holding of 4 


ABSOLUT IO ad cautelam, is that granted to a perſon who has 
lodged an appeal againſt a ſentence of excommunication, by 
which the force of the cenſure is ſuſpended. 


ſtands good notwithſtanding any appeal; this ſort of Abſolu- 
tion is ſometimes granted until the iſſue of his appeal be known- 
by means hereof, ſome articles, at leaſt, of his excommuni. 
cation are taken off; inſomuch that perſons may converſe 
with him without danger: and beſide, in caſe of death, this 
ſentence is ſuppoſed to ſtand him in ſome ſtead. 
ABSORBENTS, in medicine, remedies which by the 
ſoftneſs or poroſity of their component parts, become proper 
to ſheath the aſperities of ſharp pungent humors; or to im- 
bibe or dry ys as with a ſponge, ſuperfluous moiſtures. 


* 


and claws, calcined bones, burnt ivory, terra ſigillata, and 
even iron it ſelf: alſo divers woods ; as ſanders, maſtic, guaia- 
cum, ſaffafras; and divers roots, as china, farſaparilla, &c. 
Abſorbents are much the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
driers and ſweetners. Latin writers alſo uſe the word as ſy- 
nonymous with znbibentia, and ſaturantia. 

The term Abſorbent is frequently confounded with alcali ; al- 
calies having, really, the effect of 4bforbents with reſpe& to 
acids. See Acip, and ALcAL I. 

ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underſtood of a perſon who re- 
frains abſolutely from all uſe of wine. See WINE. 

In which ſenſe, Ahſtemious is ſynonymous with the Latin invi- 
nus, vini ab/tinens, and the Greek zoe, Or even dee, 
and uSeoraeacrams, 9. d. water-drinker, water-advocate, 
Sc. being compounded of abs, from; and temetum, wine. 
ABSTEMIOUS is particularly uſed among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
in ſneaking of perſons, who are diſabled from partaking of 
the cup in the euchariſt, by reaſon of a natural averſion to 
wine. See ANTIPATHY. | | 

It has been diſputed, whether thoſe naturally A/Zemious may 
be allowed to communicare in the ſpecies of bread only? The 
Calviniſts, in the ſynod of Charenton, permitted them to 
communicate by only touching the cup with the lips, without 


tion, as a ſacrilegious mutilation of the ſacrament. There is 
no devout perſon, ſay they, but by force of prayer to God, may 
obtain power to ſwallow, at leaſt a drop of wine. V. Stric- 
ker, in Nov. lit. germ. 1709. p. 34. ee 

The biſhop of Meaux alledges the caſe of the Alſtemious, to 
juſtify the retrenchment of the cup; ſince it appears hence, 
that communion under both kinds is not a divine command, 
inaſmuch as there are ſome caſes wherein it may be diſpenſed 
withal.— V. Nouv. rep. lett. t. 3. p. 23. Mem. de Trev. 1708. 
p. 33. 1717. p. 1415. . | 

The Roman ladies, in the firſt ages of the republic, were all 
enjoined to be Ab/temious ; and that it might appear whether 
or no they kept up to the injunction, it was one of the laws 
of the Roman civility, that they ſhould kiſs their friends and 
relations whenever they accoſted them. | 5 
ABSTERGGENT SX, or ABSTERSIVE medicines, a claſs of 
remedies, whoſe effect is to abrade, and wipe away ſuch mu- 
cous particles as they meet in their paſſage ; and thus cleanſe 
the parts from viſcid, or impure adheſions, and carry off the 
morbid matter of wounds, ulcers, &s. See MEepicine, 


Penance; the council of Trent, ſeſſ. xiv, cap. iii. and that 


MouNnp1FIiCATIVvE, c. 45 | 
be 


2 


It being a maxim in the papal juriſprudence, that the ſentence 


Such are the teſtaceous powders, hartſhorn, coral, crabs eyes 


drinking a drop: the Lutherans exclaim againſt this tolera- 


ABS 
compounded of the Latin abs, from; and ter- 
gere to wipe. See TERSION. 35 3 
Ab/tergents are more uſually called among phyſicians, 
N f balſamics; and only differ in 
eng none NS and fic * he m vulneraries. See 
their degree of ſubtilty and efficacy, from vuln * 
BALSAMIC, and 4 3 
The principal ſimples in the claſs of Abſtergents, mo 
of wormwood, garlick, leeks, capers, e gy — 
liverwort, tanſy, and vervain: bitter almonds, 852 Jul ; 
raiſins, dates, juniper-berries; gum ammoniac, ** LY 
Capivi, balm of Gilead, tacamahaca ; turpentines.; wah 
ries, liquorice, turmeric, madder, parmaſitty, 22 
hur falt, mercury, and native cinnabar.— Mot of whic 
wha reader will find particularly deſcribed under their proper 


articles. 


2 ** 


* The word is 


ABSTINENCE *, ina general ſenſe, the act or habit of re- 


fraining from ſomething, which we have a propenſion to, or 
9 is derived from the Latin abfinere; formed 
of abs, from; and terere, to hold; 9. d. ab aligua re ſe 
T he Jew were obliged to ahlain from their wives at certain 
ſeaſons. The ſame is enjoined in the apoſtolical conſtitutions 
on all faſt and meagre days, the church of England alſo 
recommends certain days of faſting, and Abſtinence. — tif 5 
nence from fleſh has been enjoin'd by ſtatute even ſince the Re- 
formation, e ee, on Fridays, and Saturdays, and on vi- 
gils, and all commonly called fi/h-days. 2 and 3 Ed. 2 c. 19. 
— The like injunctions were renewed under Q. Elizabeth, 
but at the ſame time it was declared, that this was done not 
out of motives of religion, as if there were any difference in 
meats, but in favour of the conſumption of ſea-fiſh, and to 
multiply the number of fiſher- men and mariners, as well as 
ſpare the ſtock of ſheep, 5 Flix. c. 1 Ihe great faſt, ſays 
St. Auguſtin, is to ab/tain from fin. See PAS rr. 
The ancient Athletæ lived in a perpetual Ab/Z;nence from all 
kind of ſenſible pleaſure, to render their bodies more robuſt, 
nd hardy. See ATHLETA, - T5 3 
er is more particularly uſed for a ſpare diet, or a 
lender parſimonious uſe of food, much below the ordinary ſtan- 
dard of nature. See Foop and DIET. 3 
The phyſicians relate wonders of the effects of Abſtinence in 
the cure of many diſorders, and protracting the term of Life. 
— The noble Venetian, Cornaro, after all imaginable means 
had proved vain, fo that his life was deſpaired of at forty, re- 
covered and lived to near an hundred, by mere dint of Ahſti- 
nence; as he himſelf gives the account. 
It is indeed ſurprizing to what a great age the primitive 
Chriſtians of the Eaft, who retired from the perſecutions in- 
to the deſarts of Arabia and Egypt, lived, healthful and chear- 
ful, on a very little food: Caſſian aſſures us, that the com- 
mon rate for twenty four hours was twelve ounces of bread, 
and meer water: with this S. Anthony lived an hundred and 
five years; James the hermit, an hundred and four; Arſe- 
nius, tutsr of the emperor Arcadius, an hundred and twenty; 
St. Epiphanius, an hundred and fifteen ; Simeon the ſtylite, 
an hundred and twelve; and Romuald, an hundred and 
twenty. | | | | 
Indeed, we can match, nay out-do theſe inſtances of lon- 
gævity, at home: Buchanan writes, that one Laurence pre- 
ſerved himſelf to an hundred and forty by. force of tempe- 
rance and labour ; and Spotſwood mentions one Kentigern, 


afterwards called S. Mongah or Mungo, who lived to an | 


hundred and eighty-five by the ſame means. Other inſtances 
ſce under the article Lo G vI ry. | 
Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, and 
the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing, according to Dr. 
Cheyne, to repletion ; and may be either cured, prevented, 
or remedied, by Alſtinence. ee REPLETION, EVACUA- 
TION, Oc. > 
Among the brute creation, we fee extraordinary inſtances of 
long Ab/tinence,*—Tt is the natural courſe for divers ſpecies to 
pats four, five, or fix months every year without either eat- 
ing or drinking : accordingly, the tortoiſe, bear, dormouſe, 
ſerpent, ſwallow, fly, Sc. are obſerved regularly to retire, 
at thoſe ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide themſelves, 
ſome in the caverns of rocks, or ruins ; others dig holes under 
ground; others get into the woods, and lay themſelves up in 
the clefts of trees; others bury themſelves under water, &c. 
See MIGRATION. PASSAGE, Cc. 


Ihe ſerpent-kind bear Ab/inence to a miracle. We have ſeen 
rattle-ſnakes that had ſubſiſted many months without any 
food, yet ſtill retain'd their vigour and fierceneſs—Dr. Shaw 
(Trav. p. 429.) ſpeaks of a couple of ceraſtes, (a ſort of Egyp- 
tian ſerpents) which had been kept five years in a bottle 
cloſe corked, without any ſort of food, unleſs a ſmall quan- 
by of ſand wherein they coiled Theinſelyes up in the bottom 
of the veſſel, may be reckoned as ſuch : yet when he ſaw 
them, they had juſt caſt their ſkins, and were as briſk and live- 

| ly as if juſt taken. og 5 
In effect, ſeveral ſpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoſt of 
| Inſects, and many among the other tribes, are able to ſubſiſt 

all winter, not only without food, but many . of them with- 


out 8 too. This furniſhes an admirable inſtance of 
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the wiſdom of the creator: The proper food of theſe crea- 
tures, eſpecially the inſect- tribe, being now WAnUng; there 
is a proviſion for them to live without it. When the fields are 
diveſted of their flowery furniture, .and the trees and plants 
are ſtripped of their fruits; what would become of ſuch ani- 
mals as are ſubſiſted by the produce of the ſpring, and ſum- 
mer? And when the air is grown rigid and chilly with froſt, 
what would become of thoſe many tender , ſpecies which are 
impatient of cold? To prevent the total deſtruction and ex- 
tirpation of many ſpecies of animals, the author of nature has 
provided, that creatures thus bereaved of their food, ſhould 
be likewiſe impatient of cold ; to lead them thus to ſhelter 
themſelves out of the way of danger; and that when there 
arrived, the natural texture and viſcidity of the blood, ſhould 
diſpoſe it, by a further degree of cold, to lag and ſtagnate in 
the veſſels: ſo that the circulation ſtopping, and the animal 
functions being in great meaſure ſuſpended; there is no ſenſi- 
ble waſte or conſumption of parts, but they remain in a kind 
of drouſy neutral ſtate, between life and death; till the warm 
ſun revive both them and their food together, by thawing 
the congealed juices both of ſuch animals, and vegetables, See 
HEAT and FiRE, „ 993 75 Y 1 
It is more than probable, that all motion of the animal juices 
is extin& in flies, and other inſects, when thus aſleep ; in 
that, though cut in pieces they do not awake, nor does any 
fluid ooze out at the wound; unleſs ſome extraordinary de- 
gree of warmth have been firſt applied to unbind the ICC, — 
The ſleep of ſuch animals is little elſe than death; and their 
waking, a reſurrection.— For if life do not conſiſt in a circu- 
lation of the blood, we do not know what it conſiſts in. 
Hence it is no wonder that tortoiſes, dormice, bears, &c. are 
found as fat and fleſhy after ſome months Ab/t;nence as before. 
—$Sir G. Ent be be his tortoiſe ſeveral years ſucceſſively, 
as its going to earth in October, and coming out again in 
March ; and found that of four pounds four ounces, it only 
uſed to loſe about one ounce. V. Philoſaph. Tranſat, No 194. 
Indeed, we have inſtances of men paſling ſeveral months as 
ſtrictly ab/?inent as other creatures. The records of the Tower 
mention a Scotchman . impriſoned for felony, and ſtrictly 
watched in that fortreſs for ſix weeks; in all which time he 
took hot the leaſt ſuſtenance; for which, he had his pardon, 
The German Ephemerides ſpeak of one Martha Taylor, 
who by a blow on the back fell into ſuch a proſtration of ap- 
petite, that ſhe took no ſuſtenance; . beſides a few drops with 
a feather, for thirteen months : but this was a morbid and un- 
natural caſe, for ſhe ſlept but little all the time. We may 
add the inſtance of 8. Chilton of Tinsbury near Bath, who in 
the years 1693, 1694, 1695, flept ſometimes four months, 
and ſometimes above ſix together, with very little food ; and 
fix weeks without any more than a little tent, conveyed with 
a quill into his mouth through a hole in his teeth. V. Philo- 
ſeph. Tranſaf. No. 304. | „ 
It is to be added, that in moſt inſtances of long Ab/tinence re- 
lated by naturaliſts, there were apparent marks of a texture 
of blood, and humours, much like that of ſummer-beaſts, 
and inſects, — Though it is no improbable opinion, that the 
air it ſelf may furniſh ſomething for nutrition. It is certain, 
there are ſubſtances of all kinds, animal, vegetable, &c. float- 
ing in the atmoſphere ;_ which muſt be continually taken in 
by reſpiration. And that an animal body may be nouriſhed 
thereby, is evident in the inſtance of vipers, which if taken 
when firſt brought forth, and kept from every thing but air, 
will yet grow very conſiderably in a few days. So the eggs of 
lizards are obſerved to increaſe in bulk, after they are pro- 
duced, though there be nothing to furniſh the increment but 
air alone; after the like manner, as the eggs or ſpawn of 
fiſhes grow, and are nouriſhed with the water. See AIR, 
and WATER.—And hence, ſay ſome, it is that cooks, turn- 
ſpit dogs, &c. though they eat but little, yet are uſually fat. 
dee NUTRITION, PERSPIRATION, RESPIRATION, c. 
ABSTRACT), ABsTRACTUM, in philoſophy, a thing ſepa- 
rated from ſome other thing, by an operation of the mind 
called Aßhſtraction. See ABSTRACTION, 
ABSTRACT, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes an idea formed 
in the mind, when we conſider a thing ſimply in itſelf; with- 
out reſpect to the ſubject wherein it reſides; or it is a ſimple 
idea, detached and ſeparated from any particular ſubject 
or complex idea, for the ſake of viewing and conſidering it 
more diſtinctly, See Ap$TRACTION, | 
Thus, magnitude, and humanity ate Ab/ra:s, or Aſtract 
ideas, when conſidered in themſelves, and without being at- 
tached to any particular body, or perſon ; though they can- 
not have any real ſubſiſtence without ſuch ſubjects, nor the 
ſubjects without them. 8 | 
Whiteneſs is an Ab/traf, inaſmuch as it does not denote an 
one white object, but that colour, or idea in the . 
wherever found. See GENERAL. 8 
From the knowledge of Aiſtracts we arrive at that of con- 
cretes, which is the oppoſite term; concrete denoting a ge- 
neral or abſtract idea's being attached to ſome particular ſub- 
ʒject, or conſidered as combined with ſome other ideas; as, 
great houſe, white wall. See CoxcRE TE. | 
ABSTRACT, is alſo uſed for a term which ſignifies an al/trat? 
idea, See TERM, 
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| LY, other. e eflence of the 8 to lie 1 in the words of Abſolaria, 7 

| „ In Thick nt peace poo mt a pine ' abſobve thee of | 

=, ' | » Bee RELATIVE," % SE he rol 2 in the Romiſh church is abſolute ; 
ON I; ApsoLUTE is more parti underſtood of a which in the Greek ee deprecatory; and in the churches 91 
—= 255 not A gh an n or does not abſt by virtue | the Reformed, (declarative; Arcuvius, indeed, contends that 
W- bein * er as its cauſe. \ & the Greek formula is abſolute; and. that it conſiſts in theſe 
1 bn 2 5 84 "alone is Mjolate, * 4 See Gov, Cavan, 1 Mea mediocritas habet te venia dmatum. But the in- 
x | | | roduces are either no formula's of A lution, or 
= 1 e in 1655 ſenſe is ſynonymous with independent, and | only len only of 4b ti from excommunication, not of facramenta[ 
Wes 0 ſtands oppoſed to dependent. Abſolution, 
= A$0LUTE alſo denotes a thing's being free from conditions; or | ApcoLvrIOn is chiefly uſed in the Reformed She for a 
We. limitations. See ABSOLUTELY ; ſee alſo ConpiTion, Cc. ſentence whereby a perſon who ſtands excommunicated, is 
= In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with unconditional. |. releaſed or freed from the ſame, See ExcoMMUNICATIon. 
1 We ſay, an Abſolute decree, Alu promiſe, Abſolute obe- | In the church of Scotland, if the excommunicated ſhew real 
1 dience. The covenant with Noah was Ab/olute, and without ſigns of godly ſorrow, and if upon application to the presby- 
_ _ conditions ; ; that underthe goſpel, on condition of faith and |  tery a warrant be granted for his Abſolution, he is brought be- 
_—_—- obedience. The Antinomians alſo hold the - goſpel-covenant | fore the congregation to confeſs his fin, and expreſs his ſor- 
4 |  » Abſolute,” and that Chriſt has purchaſed our ſalvation, without | row as often as the Presbytery ſhall hk meet: hen the 
A . any conditions to be performed on our fide. See ANT monr, ; congregation is ſatisfied of his penitence, the miniſter puts up 
3 Gospzr, Sc. a prayer, deſiring Jeſus Chriſt who has inſtituted the ordi- 
_—_— + ABSOLUTE Government, that wherein the prince i is left folely to to | nance of excommunication, (i. e. of binding and looling the 
3 his own will, being not limited to the obſervance of any laws | fins of men on earth) with a promiſe of I the righteous 
==. except thoſe of his own diſcretion.. See Se Rite Mo- | ſentence above, to accept of this man, to forgive his diſobe- 
_ \NARCHY, Oe. dience, c. This done, he pronounces his Abſelution 3 
= When the Danes mud their king Abſolute, in 1670, they | which his former ſentence is taken off, and the ſinner is again 
- declared him abfolved from his coronation-oath. 5 received into communion. | 
= "AnsoLuTE Number, in algebra, is the known quantity or num- | In the church of Rome there are divers other political Abfo- 
A 17 5 re poſſeſſes one entire fide, or part of an equation; lations; as, 
BY 8 or ſolid whoſe root or value is to be found. AnsoLUT 10 4 ſans which i 18 necelizey where a perſon has been | 
3 QUATION, and Roor. concerned in ſeeing ſentence of death executed on a criminal, 
4 Thus in the Equation aa +168 =3b, the Abſolute Numbes | or has any other way diſqualified himſelf for the holding of a 
4 a is 36: which is equal to @ multipli by it ſelf, added to 16 benefice. 
F times a. | | ABs0LUTIO ad cautelam, is that granted to a perſon who "IR 
— This is what Vieta calls homogeneum comparationis. | lodged an appeal againſt a ſentence of excommunication, by 
1 55 ApS0LUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, is the ſum of the optic | which the force of the cenſure is ſuſpended. 
= | and eccentric equations. See EQUATION. - It being a maxim in the papal juriſprudence, that the ſentence 
1 Ablatius ABSOLUTE, in grammar, is a word or phraſe detach? d, | ftands good notwithſtanding any 1 ; this ſort of Abſalu- 
3 and independent of the reſt of the diſcourſe; neither govern- | tion is ſometimes granted until the iſſue of his appeal be known: 
4 ing, nor being governed of any other thing. See ABLaTive. | by means hereof, ſome articles, at leaſt, of his excommuni- 
$ 5 - - This is frequent among the Latins; in imitation of whom, cation are taken off ; inſomuch that perſons may converſe 
=. the moderm languages have likewiſe adopted it: deleto exercitu, | with him without danger: and beſide, in caſe of en this 
= | the army being cut to pieces. A things confidered, reaſon ſentence 1s Ns ſed to ſtand him in ſome ſtead. 
"JM will appear the beſt guide in matters of religion. | ABSORBE in medicine, remedies” which by the 
©  ABsoLUTE Motion. MoT1oNn, 5 | ſoftneſs or ne of their component parts, become proper 
8 AnsoLuTE Place. r 175 bid to ſheath aſperities of. ſharp AY #9 humors; or to im- 
* AssolurE Space. SrAacg. bdibe or ke „as with a ſponge, ſuperfluous moiſtures. 
* ABSOLUTELY, in a general ſenſe, fands vaſe to rela- Such are teflaceous powders „coral, crabs eyes 
3 ; tively. See the articles þ 9 ng and RELATIVE. and claws, calcined bones, burnt work Work ſigillata, and 
= Thus, the terms of a propoſition are ſaid to be taken Abſo- even iron it ſelf: alſo 3 woods; a8 ers, maſtic, guaia- 
"= lutehy; that is, without relation to each other. Man, conſi-] cum, ſaffafras; and divers roots, as china, farfaparilla &, &c. 
2 dered Abſoluteh, and in himſelf, is a reaſonable creature. | Abſorbents are much the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
E ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed. for unlimited] or unconditionally, |þ driers and ſweetners. Latin writers alſo uſe the word as H - 
43 In which ſenſe, the ſchoolmen oppoſe it to ſecundum quid. nonymous with imbibentia, and ſaluruntis. | 
. | : ; Thus a thing i is ſaid to be Abſolutely, and ſimpl good. * The term Abſorbent i is freq e on nary with alcali ; al- 
7 Re”; ABSOLUTELY i is alſo uſed, by divines, in op ition to decla- | calies having, really, the effect of Abſorbents with reſpect to 
bk me ratively. acids. See Acip, and ALCALL.,' 
3X church of Rome holds, that the 5 can forgive fins | ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underſtood of + perſon who re- 

| | Aueh, ; the proteſtants fay, only declaratively and miniſte- frains abſolutely from all uſe 2 wine. See Wins, 

WT Os on rially. See ABSOLUT ION. ; In which: ſenſe, Abſtemious i 18 5 with the Latin indi- 
. 7875 In grammar, we ſay, a word i is taken Abſolutely, abſolutꝰ niut, vini ab/tinens, and the Greek ane, or even 6Hegron;, 
8 . Jumptus, when it has no regimen, or government. Thus, in] and 'U Segmagarants 7. d. 'water-drinker, water-advocate, 

| the phraſe Ve ſhould pray wethout ceaſing, the word pray is Oc. being compounded of abs, from ; and temetum, wine. 

yd taken Ab/elutely, as it governs nothing. N ABST EMIOUS is particularly uſed among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
In geometry, Abſolutely is taken for entirely, compleatly. in ſpeaking of perſons, who are diſabled e of 
: | Thus, we ſay, ſuch a thing is rg alutely round; in contra- | the cup in the euchariſt, by reaſon o a averſion to 
. diſtinction from what is y fo, as a e EF wine. See AnTIPATHY,. | 
0 _ cloid, &. It has been diſputed, whether thoſe natural ' Abftemious may 
* ABSOLUTION, ieee in the civil "Bal ec. a de- be allowed to communicare in the ſpecies of bread only? The 
N 8 ſentence, whereby a perſon accuſed of any omar: Calviniſts, in the ſynod of Charenton, permitted them to 
fc. is acquitted, and declared innocent. 2 communicate by only touching the cup with the lips, without 
Among. the Romans, the ee, method of pronounci ng drinking a drop: the Lutherans exclaim againſt this tolera- 
4 eh was this: After the cauſe had been pleaded on bo tion, as a ſacrilegious mutilation of the ſacrament. There is 
1 1 Lies, the Præco uſed the word dixerunt, g. d. they have ſaid no devout perſon, ſay they, but by force of 2 God, may 
5 | 3 what they had to ſay. Then, three ballots were diſtributed | | obtain PR, to ee at leaſt a drop of wine V. Stric- 
3 to each judge; ; one marked with the letter A. for Abſalution; ler, in Nov. lit e „ 71 
= | . {another with C. for. condemnation ; ; and a third witch M. L. The biſhop of ges the caſe of the Ahe, to 
5 un Aguer, it is not clear; to require reſpite of judgment: and] juſtiſy the — of the cup; ſince it appears hence, 
e T4 "according as the majority fell- of this or that mark, the ac- | that communion under both kinds is not a divine command, 
7200 . {: Cuſed was abſalved or condemned, &c. If he were abſolved, | - inaſmuch as there are ſonie caſes wherein it may be diſpenſed 
1 "BP Prætor Zn him with videtur non feeiſſe, or jure wi-| withal. VI Nowv. rep. lar. t. 3. 5. 23. Mem, 2 Tree. 1708. 
1 deter ferife NH 5 8 
- votes are ' equally ride onthe fides of Aalen Ke in the ert ages of the republic, ak all 
«HY 4 condemnation, the accuſed is abſolved:: this procedure Werbe to 481 5 Abftemious ; and that it might whether 
1 ts ſuppoſed to be founded on the law of nature. Such of hs: or no they kept up to the injunction, it was one.of the laws 
== _ ſentiment of Faber on the 125th law, de Div. Reg. of the e. civility, that they ſhould kiſs thee friends and 
_: . Cicero, pro Cluentio ; of ul Declom. 2545 0 Brenda, relations whetjiever accoſted them. * 
\ EU E. lib. ix. Sc. ABSTERGEN TS“ > Ne medicines, Yah of 
WE . e, ee in the candn law, is a juridical af, whereby a | / remedies, whoſe eff and wipe away ſuch mu- 
ode 5 7 judge, and in virtue of a power given him by Jeſus | cous particles as thi 5 vos W and 4 'cleanſe 
* 2b bri, — the ſins of ſuch as, upon confeſſion, appear 17 the from viſcid, or impure adheſions; an y of the 
"44 | have the conditions requiſite: thereto... _ morbid matter of wounds, wounds, ulcers *. de enn, 
5 "The Romaniſts hold Abſolution a 6 of the ſacrament of |. e G. „„ 149798 HP 
; the council RG TING xiv, caps e thee] 94-1.) 5, ee en. 
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| ſeaſons, The ſame is enjoined in the apoſtolical conſtitutions 


multipl 


9 


4386 


fraining from ſomething, which we have a propenſion to, or 
ind pleaſure in. 


5 The. ward. is den de Latin. e formed | 
of abs, from; and tenere, to hold ; g. 4 * 9 | 


"EP 
Jews were obliged to abſtain from their wives at certain 


the church of England 2 


on all faſt and meagre da 
= ff faſt ſting; and Ab/inence.—Ah 


recommends certain days o 


nence from fleſh has been enjoin'd by ſtatute even ſince the 


-formation, en on Fridays, and Saturdays, and on vi- 
gils, and al h y called 72 2 and 3 Ed. 6. c. 19. 


Ehe like injunctions were renewed under Q. Elizabe 
but at the ſame time it was declared, that this was done not 


out of motives of religion, as if there were any difference in 
meats, but in favour of the conſumption of ſea-fiſh; and to 
the number of fiſher-men and mafiners, as well as 
2 e ſtock of ſheep, 5 Elix. c. 1..—The great faſt, ſays | 
Auguſtin, 4 to ab/tain from (in. See FasT, 


| The ancient Athletz lived in a perpetual Abſtinence from all 


ABST INENCE 


 — The noble 
| had proved vain, ſo that his life was deſpaired o 


_ Hence ; 
It is indeed ſurprizing to What a 
Chtiſtians of the Eaſt, who retired 

_ to the deſarts of Arabia and Egypt, lived, healthful and chear- 


kind of ſenſible pleaſure, to render. their bodies more robuſt, 
and hardy. See ATHLETA. | 

is more particularly uſed for a Pre diet, or a 
ſlender parſimonious uſe of food, much below the ordinary fan 

dard of nature. See Foop ind DizT. . 


The phyſicians relate wonders of the effects of Abſtinence i in 


the term of Life, 


the cure of man diſordets, and. protraQin 
1maginable means 


enetian, Cornaro, after 


covered and lived to near an hundred, by mere dint of 4 * 
as he himſelf gives the ADP 


145 eat age the primitive 
om 


the perſecutions i in- 


ful, on à very little food ; Caflian aſſures us, that the com- 


mon rate for twenty four hours was twelve ounces of bread, 


* and meer water: with this 8. Anthony lived an hun 


"an hundred and twelve; arid Rom 


and 
five years; James the hermit, an hundred and four; Arſe- 


nius, tutor of the emperor Arcadius, an hundred and wwenty; 


St. Epiphanius, an hundred and fifteen; Simeon the Aylite, | 
uald, an hundred and 
twenty. 


2 Indeed, we can match, nay ' out-do theſe inſtances of lon- 


_  ſervi "himſelf to an bungieg 
rance and labour ; and Spot 


ævity, at home: Buchanan writes, that one Laurence pre- 
and forty by force of tempe- 
wogd mentions one — — | 


afterwards called 8. Mongah or Mungo, who lived to an 


hundred and pighty-five by the ſame meais,—Other inſtances | 


ſee under the article Longo #viTy.. 
Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old : age, pad 


the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing, according to 
| Cheyne, to repletion ; and may be either cured, 3 


or femedied, by A4 Miet. 


RepLETION, EvACUA- 

TION, Se. 

wo nay 0 the brute creation, we fre extraotdinary inflinces of 
inence,* —It is the natural courſe for divers ſpecies to 


- ras 0 five, or ſix months every year without either eat- 
"I 


ſerpent, ſwallow, fly, Sc. ate obſerved regular! 


gor drinking: - accordingly, the tortoiſe, bear, dormouſe, 
2 retire, 


at thoſe ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide themſelyes, | 


ſome in the caverns of rocks, or ruins ; others di holes under 


© ground : others get into the woods, and lay themſelves 


£ 


upin 
the eleſts of trees; others bury themſelves under watet, _ c. 
See M3GRATION. PASSAGE, Sc. | | 

— The woe 


70. p. 429.) br a couple of * a ſort of E 

2 S 5 6 N a 1525 

dee corked, — any ſort , unleſs a ſmall quan- 

2 of ſand wherein they coiled! ſel es up in the bottom 

the veliel, may be — ſuch: yet when he ſaw 

In N had juſt ca her ins and were as briſk and lve- 

act M x 95 "ſecics of. birds; the whole tribe almpft |; 

: inſects, and many wear ding other tribes, are able to ſubſiſt 

" al vey 1500 only Th t food, but many of them with- 
ollt re x/ 

7 Vol. . wn deo. es ** 


. 


ABSTINENCES®, ina general ſenſe, the act or habit of re- | 


 # The words compounded of the Latin eee the 


of at forty, re- | 


— 


= hs RY to ea 


| The. 


Thus, magnitude, and humanity ate 

ideas, When conſidered in themſelves, and without being at- 
tached te any patticular body, or perſon; thou 

not have any real ſubliſtente without ſuch ſ 


: wherever found. See GENERAL. 


Py . 0 7 N 1 
4 


3 a food. of theſe eres; 


gere to See T'zrx510n, / tures, 'eſpecially the inſect- tribe, now. wanting; A 
Ae ate more uſually called among pk | 2 roviſion for them to livę without it. When the 
See DETERGENT. of, their flowery furniture, and the trees IT 
| are of we gen ie ge nl dike in | Ee what would become. of ſuch ani- 
their of ſubtilty and efficacy, from vulneraries. See] mals as are ſubſiſted by t the produce of the ſpring, and ſum- 
BALSAMIC, and VULNERARY, . mer! And wben the air is grown rigid and — 5 — 
The principal ſimples in the claſs of Abftergents, ve the leaves what would become -of "eds many N 
of wormwood, garlick, leeks, capers, ſcurvygraſs, fumitory, impatient of cold ? To prevent the t | de n my 0-4 
liverwort, tanſy, and err 1 almonds, er tirpation of many ſpecies of animals, the author of or r has 
_ raiſins, dates, juniper- berries m ammoniac |. Lc ovided, that — thus. bereavec . theix fo 
Capivi, balm of Gilead, ;. turpentines,; barber- likewiſe i impatient: of cold; ,to 1 2 to Bale 
ries, Ii ce, 3 madder, cath mg mummy, ſul-.| themſelves out of t e way of, d: er; and that when: there 
phur, —_ ury, .and _ e cinnabar, Moſt of which ; arrived, the . texture and vi ;dity of the blood, ſhould 
rg Bora gry find particularly eee diſpoſe it, by a further degree of cold, to lag and ſtagnate in 
articles. the veilels: ſo that the circulation Jopping, and the animal 


functions being in great meaſure ſuſpended 3 there. is no ſenſi- 
ble waſte or conſumption of parts, 7 they remain in a Ri 
2 drouſy "both — rr life and _ ul hon the —— 
un revive m: ir t y tha 
the congealed juices both of ſuch animak, und vegetables, See 
HEA and Firs, 
It is more than probable, that all inn of the re 
is extinct in flies, and other inſects, when thus aſleep; in 
That, though cut in pieces they do not awake, nor does any 
fluid ooze out at the wound; unleſs ſome extraordinary de- 
Ts of warmth have been fir applied ta unbind the ice. 
e ſleep of ſach animals is little elſe than death; and their 
Waking, a reſurrection. For if liſe do not 1 N in a circu- 
lation of the blood, we do not know what it conſiſts in. 
Hence it is no wonder that tortoiſes, dormice, bears, c. are 
— 8 x and gh after ſome months Abſtinence as before. 


2 


Ent weighed his tortoiſe ſeyeral years ſucceſlively, 
in October, and coming out 
March; and found that of four pounds four ounces, it only 
uſed to loſe about one ounce. V. Philoſeph.. Tanſact, No 194. 
Indeed, we have inſtances of men paſſing ſeveral months as 
ſtrictl y ab/tinent as other creatures. The records of the Tower 
Fas bo a Scotchman . impriſoned for felony, and ſtrictly 


in in 


| watched i in that fortreſs for fix weeks; in all Which time he 


took hot the leaſt ſuſtenance; for which, he had his pardon; 
erman /Ephemierides ſpeak of one Martha Taylor, 
. who by a blow on the baek fell into ſuch à proſtration of ap- 
petite, that ſhe.took no ſuſtenance; beſides a few: drops with 
a feather, for thirteen months : but this was a morbid and un- 

natural caſe, for the llept but little all the time. We may 
Add the inſtance of 8. Chilton of Tinsbury near Bath, who in 


the years 1 1694, 1695, ſlept ſometimes four months 
and — — above fix — together, with very little food ; and 


A withou more 3 a little tent, 
quill. into his i mouth rough» he in his teeth, . 

t is to be added; that imo inſtances Maa Pi Ml 
lated | naturaliſts; there were apparent marks of a texture 
, and humours, much like that of ſurnmer-beaſts, 
and. inſets. —Though it is no improbable opinion, that the 
air it ſelf may fur ſomething for nutrition. It is certain, 
there are ahllaneen of all kinds; animal, vegetable, c. float- 
ing in the atmoſphere ; which ; muſt be continually taken in 

by reſpiration. , And that an animal body may be nouriſhed 

ber ghny is evident in the inſtance of vipers, which if taken 
brought forth, and kept from every 8 but air, 

vil yet grow very conſiderably in a few lays. Bo e eggs of 


liaards are obſerved to increaſe in bulk, after they are pro- 
duced, though there be nothing to furniſh the increment but 


air alone; after the like manner, as the eggs. or ſpawn of 


fiſhes gro, and are nouriſhed with the water. See Alx, 
and WATER. And hence, ſay ſome, it is that cooks, turn- 
ſpit dogs, 6c. though they eat but little, yet are uſually fat. 


See NUTRITION, PERSPIRA TION, RESPIRATION, Sc, 
ABSTRACT, ABSTRACFTUM; in philoſophy, of the wind 
III l 


rated from ſome other thing, by an operation of 
called Aſtraction. 8ee ABsTRAcCTIo W. 


Ausr. RACT, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes an el . 
in the mind, when we conſider a thing ſimply in itſelf, with- 


out reſpect to the ſubject wherein it reſides; or it is a ſimple 


| dea, detached and ſeparated from any particular ſubject 
or complex idea, for the ſake of viewing and N rb it 


more diſtinctly. See Ans TRAcCTIoWVW. 
rats, or r Abftraf? 

can 
nor he 
ſubjeRs without them. 


Fa Whiteneſs is an Arad, deltec it does not d 


one white object, but that colour, 


From the knowledge of Aftratts we arrive 3 


- | cretes, which is the te term; concrete 
neral or ahſtract ĩdea's being attached to ſome 


ject, or conſidered 
great houſe, White wall. See Concaz yz. 


particular ſub- 


AnaTMAcr; 1s alſo uſed for 4 n Lowery e a otra 


_ Ta nn 


1 


as combined with ſome other ideas 3 as, 


- 


* Go 2, "3% / 12 
A * * oC A, , 
age. 
— 5 k 
£20 
- 1 * FR 
n 


a. Lo ns ** 
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— ithout 
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the ſubjects whereof 


. 
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ice, crookedneſs, Ac. are At/tratts, or ragt, 

e Terms may be Sees ee words which — A 
ſimple conception: of à form, or quality exiſting in a 
ng the ſubject wherein it des. The | 
-philoſophers define A}#ra# terms from the ſimplicity 

thcation: Abfrats, according to them, A om | 
only the form of thi or attributes of things, Add 
are forms or attributes. 
All our ſimple ideas, ſays Mr. Locke, bave gyn, 2 


as concrete names; as, whiteneſs, white; ſweetneſs, fweet, | 


Oc. The like alſo holds in our 2 and relatfons; 


5 che warmth : that which deſtroys 


Juſtice, juſt; eq 4 
t as to our ideas 8 we have very ee. 
names at all. Thoſe few that the ſchools have forged, as an- 


malitas, humanitas, &c. hold no proportion with the inſſate 
number of names of ſubſtances ; and could never 

' tance into common uſe, or obtain the licence of public ap- 
probation : which ſeems to intimate a confeſſion of mankind, 

"that they have no ideas of the real eſſences of ſubſtances ; 
ſinee they have not names for ſuch ideas. 


e doftrine of Gabantial ori, d bc- 


AL denceof miſtaken pretenders to à knowledge they had not, 
which finſt coined, and then introduced animalitas, hmattitas, . 
and the like; which — went very little further than their | 


Dun ſchools, and coul 


never get to be nnn under 
men. See SUBST ANCE. 


But — exiſtence of all Mifra# ideas, and of any 


ſuch faculty in the mind as #}/fra&ion, has of late been con- 
overted. See ABSTRACTION. +» 

In effect, if there were any ſuch things yup Art 

| — Sc. we do not ſee how they | ; 

ey muſt be permanent, and immutable ; for chat which de- 

the ke") warm flame, could not reach the whiteneſs or 

the figured, moving, folid 

ball, could not hurt the figure, motion, ſolidity, &c.— Ab- 


. ffratt ideas, in fine, ſeem to tend to ſubſtantial forma. See 
- SUBSTANTIAL Form. _ 
ABSTRACT is alſo extended to divers other things, in txſpeSof 


ABSTRACT. Numbers are aſſembl. 


. ABSTRACT Mathematics, are thoſe branches e 


theirpurity, ſimplicity, ſubtility, De. In which ſenſe, we ſay, 
5 of units, conſidered in 
mſelves, and not applied to denote colleAions of par- 

ticular ſorts of things. See NUxRE * — 
. 


| erden conſidered abſolutely, or in the — ; without re- 


iction to en kind, or eie it. See MATHE- 


Marcs. 


ZBauch are geometry, and 


and arithmetic, Foe ARITHMETIC 


" and GEOMETRY. 


In this ſenſe, Tee mathematics fan 
- 'thematics; where the ſimple and ah 


oppoſed tw br na- 
actod properties and re- 
lations of quantity delivered in the former, are applied to fen- 


ble objects; and by that means become intermixed with phy- 
ical conſidera 


+ tion, Cc. 


| — — than an abridgment. 
5 


- $STRACT. _ 
The faculty of abſt acting, ſtands directly oppoſite to that of 
3 | compounding, — compoſition we conſider thoſe things toge- 


E 


STRACT, is alſo uſed in matters of Kerntaires fora cor 
dious view, or epitome of a larger work. See EyiToms. 
An AbPtradtis ſuppoſed to be a degree ſhorter, and more ſu- 
See ABRIDGMENT. 

TRACTION, an operation of the mind, whereby we 
:: ſeparate things naturally conjunct, or exiſting together; and 
form, and conſider, ideas of things thus fepara See An- 


- ther, which in reality are not joined together in one exiſtence. 


And by Abſftrattion we conſider thoſe things ſeparately and 


which in reality do not exiſt apart. See ComMposITION. 
4 action is chiefly employed theſe three ways. Firſt, 
when the mind conſiders any one part of a thing, in ſome re- 


Feen diſtinct from the whole ; as a man's arm, without the 


it 


* 


m7 
our own mind, or 6 the enten EEG 


. * 


tion of the reſt of his body. 
Sarah when we conſider the mode of any ſuhſtance, 
omitting the ſubſtance it ſelf, or when we cond conſider 


ſeveral modes which ſubſiſt together i in one ſubject. See Monz. 

This Ab/fra#ion the geometricians make uſe of, when 

82 the length of a body ſeparately, which they call a 

D the conſideration of its breadth and "as 
INE. - 

© Thirdly, it is by Alftrafiion, that the mind frames 

or uni verſal ideas; omitting the modes, and relations of the 

2 objects whence the are formed, — Thus, when we 
would underſtand a thinking 


conſideration of thoſe things which have 2 peculiar relation to 
being in general. 


Ideas framed thus, which ane int we ' 
deus, become general repreſentatiyes of all T 


_+© fame kind; and their names applicable to whatever exiſts 


fotmable to ſuch ideas, — Thus, the colour that we — 


from chalk, ſnow, milk, &«. is a-tepreſentativeof all of e 
„ Kind ;: and has a name given it, whiteneſs, which ſignifies the 
_ fame quality, wherever found of deaths See GENERAL, © 


get admit- 
Pet has a late eminent-and i 


ing in general, we gather from 
our pre per at — 1 it is to think; and omitting the | 


on "ih ; 
— 4: yaa » - 
6 * 
5 » . 


— 8 


— 


coloured, aſt moved; reſolves 


kd a dh 


not this wonderful 


 Egay — 
Sach on Henen Under frnding " 
of that excellent author. — it is TO 


that the mind has fuch a yower or faculty of TE 


4 dew, or notionees thin and on ſuck y 
part — , iloſophers turn. As 
in all their without them there would Lee. 
done. They are inore eng 9 of logi 


mathematics, and metaphyſics, and all that 
notion of the moſt ab/tra#ed and ſublime — 
ious author, Dr. Berkeley, 
conteſted the reality of any fuch ideas; and gone a good way 
towards overturning the whole ſyſtem, and 

wards ſetting philoſophy on a tiew 

[The qualities or modes of things, it is on all hands 


do never really exift apart, and ſeparated from all others ; 

but are conftantly mixed and combined together, ſeveral in 

oo fame ob wir — But, fay the philoſophers, the mind being 
' e to co 


der each quality bay Both abſtrafted from other 
ities with which it is uni that means frame to 
it ſelf abffrat? ideas, of a . and kind from the 
F dies 
or an examp the eye perceiving an object extended, 
this compound idea, into its 
ſimple conſtituent ones; and viewing each by it ſelf, exclu- 
e. of the reſt, frames ab/trat7 ideas of exte; n, colour, and 
motion themſelves, or in their own nature. Not that it is poſ- 
ſible for ſuch colour and motion to exiſt without extenſion; 
but only. that the mind ean frame to it ſelf, by AHhiractiam, the 
idea of colour excluſive of extenſion; and motion, exclu- 
five both of colour and extenſion. | 
Again, ſay the fame cone ry the inind having obſerved 
that in 42 particular extenſions perceived by ſenſe, there is 
ſomething common, and alike in all ; and ſome other things 
peculiar; as, this, or that figure; or magnitude, which diſ- 
tinguiſh them one from another; it can eonſidet apart, or 
ſingle out by it ſelf, what is common; making thereof a ge- 
neral aH. idea of extenſion, which is nei ener line, 2 
face, nor ſolid, nor has any itude, but is an 
idea entirely preſcinded from them all. —So, likewiſe, by 
leaving out of the feveral colours perceived by e that 
—_ diſtinguiſhes them from one another, and only retain- 
ing what is common to all, it makes an idea of colour in the 
7 rat; which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, . 
After the fame manner, by conſidering motion ab/trattedhy, 


ire or 


both from the body moved, and from the figure it deſcribes, 


and all particular directions, and velocities ; an ah/ra# idea 
; aeg is framed, which equally correſponds to all motions 
Whatever. 
| They add, that as the mind frames ah a# ideas of qualities 
or modes; ſo does it = ſame faculty, attain ab/ffrad ideas 
of the more compound which include coexiſtent 
ities.— For an — Hari obſerved that Peter, 
James, John, &c. reſemble each other i in ſhape, and other 
> ons ; we can leave out of the complex id we had of 
eter, James, c. that which is peculiar to each, retaining 
only what is common to all, and ſo make an alſtradt idea, 
wherein all the particulars equally partake, And thus it is we 
are ſ uppoſed to come by the ab/tra#? idea of man, or of huma- 
nity, 'or human nature; wherein there is indeed included co- 
lour, becauſe no man but has ſome colour, but it is r 
white, nor black, nor brown ; becauſe there is no one 
cular colour wherein all ttien partake, 80 likewiſe there is 
included ſtature, but then it is neither tall, nor low, nor 
middle ſtature, but ſomething abftratted from all theſe : +: And 
ſo of the reſt, : WT 
Farther yet, there being a general variety of other 
which partake in ſome parts, but not all, of the 3 idea 
of man; the mind leaving out thoſe parts which are peculiar 
to men, and retaining thoſe only which are common to all 
living creatures, frames the idea of animal; which aH 
. Es not only of all men, but all birds, beaſts, fiſhes, 
in 


The conſtituent parts of ſuch abftrat idea of animal, are bo- 
dy, life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion.,-By 2 is meant, 


body without am particular ſhape, or figure ; there being no 
one common to all animals; 3 without covering eicher of Fate, 
| of feathers, or ſcales : nor yet naked ; hair, feathers, ſcales, 
and nakednefs, being the diſtinguiſhing of particu- 


lar animals, and for ttt. reaſon left out of the oh rag idea. 


os eee ſame account, the ſpontaneous motion muſt be nei- 


nor nor creeping ; it is nevertheleſs a 
„ it is not eaſi to cn e 
Iwill not affirm, Dr. Berber „that o 3 2 | 

army? 


ey of abr Ain their i 


_ © ami confidett I have it not m -I have, indo a fa- 
ae wo wy Hh Sew of 


- © eulty of imagining, or 


chem: 1 cin imagine u cas 4 | 

Mg of « man jo d th fie Body of a horſe. 

4 af the hand, "he 3 
4 r reſt of the b. 

8 J imagine; it miſt have ſeme-4 

© cular ſhape and colour. —$0, again, the idea 'of m 

« frame t6 wy ſelf "muſt be either of x white; er a 

< 2 tawny, F . * 


« dle-fized man. E at 2 


I cannot by an 


c above deſeri eee 
< the ab/fatt idea of motion, diſhn& 


and which is neither ſwift nor Now, curvilinear, 'nor reQi- 

linear. And the like may be ſaid of all other ahſras gene- 

© ral ideas Whatever. 

Sine al things that exiſt are only particulars, ® Whence, ſays 
© Mr, Locke, is it, n 

© five of a thouſand individuals ih anſwer is, 


become general, made the figns of ab/trad and gene- 
ral ideas; & the the te ry of fe ideas, ſhould Glow | 
from the reli of general words, —But this ſeems a 


* word becomes general, 
of an abſtratt general idea, — — 
2 of which ich i ini —_— 


e the ſign, not 
ggeſts to the mind Fi 2. 4 


Fo... er ertenſion is divifible; the 
— on k to be nderflood of extenſion in general: not that 
I muſt conceive any abffruct idea of extenſion, which | 


is neither line, ſurface, nor ſolid, neither great nor ſmall, &. 
To make this more evident, ſuppoſe a geometrician to be de- 
monſtrating 2 method of dividing a line into two equal parts: 
In order hereto, he draws, for inſtance, a black line, an inch 
Jon ; and this, which in it ſelf is 2 particular line, is never- 
the . with reſpect do its fignification, ; fince it re- 
preſents all lines whatever : 
this one, will hold of all others—And as that particular line 
becomes general by being made a ſign ; ſo does the name line; 
and as the former owes its generality, not to its being the fi 
_ of anabſtra or general line, but of any or all particular ri 
lines that may poſſibly exiſt ; fo muff latter derive its 
nerality from the ſame cauſe. See GENERAL TEAM. 
Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of the difficulty of forming ab/ra# _ 
ſaysz And does it not require fome pains and kill to form 
: * the general idea of a triangle, which yet is none of the moſt 
< abſtratt and comprehenſive ; ; for it muſt be neither oblique, 
nor rectangular; neither equilateral, iſoſteles, nor 1 
< but all, and none of 


le; ndent to this deſcription, 


to an idea of a tri 


general words, expreſ- | 
is, terms only | 


at ONCE. Now, let any man 
look into his thoughts, and try whether he has, or tan attain | 


that what is demonſtrated of | 


1 
* 
J 
, 


From the notion of abfra2 ideas, Dr. Berkeley endeavours'to | 
ſed to have an | 


ſhew, it was, that bodies firſt came to be ſuppo 
exiſtence of their own, out and independent of the mind per- 
** them. Can there be a greater ſtrain of 


rer 
ſays he than to diſtinguiſh the exiſtence of ſenſi * | 


from their being perceived, ſo as to conceive them 
= 1 See Bopr, and ExrERNAL World. 

ſhall only add, that 4 racting, on the common ſyſtem, 
is no more than generalizing : it is making one thing ſtand 
for an hundred, by omitting the conſideration of the differences | 


detween them it is taking ſeveral differents, f. e. different | 


combination, ſetting aſide the peculiarities in each, and con- 
ſideri only what is found re in * — Thus it is that I ſay, 
1 1nd, love my miftreſs, a4 felf, 
my eaſe Ce. —Not thx it is flible I 
— ae den with reſpect to 


but only that [Fr appearing e tabiacn in them all that bears 
a reſemblance to the reſt, in ſome circumſtan 74 other, 1 
chuſe to call them all by one name, love. For if 1 conſider | 
the tendency and effects of them all, I ſhall i nd they lead | 


Po ny TT TIES. 


my bott, a 
Id have the | 
many liferent ſorts of | 


things, things that ſtand in ſuch different relations to me; 
| The author er the Bigler, O 


EY 


me very different ways. td very different actions; all the ana- 
5 es 1s betwee Ya yh, 


terminate in the idea of pleaſure: but, it is certain, there can 
be no idea of pleaſure, without a th ng pleaſant to excite it. 
Any other ahſtract idea of pleaſure, will amount to no more 


than a view or jon of the circumſtänces wherewith our 


| pleaſures have been attended: but theſe are mere -externals, | 
to the pleaſurable ſenſation itſelf; which nothing but | 


forei 
an check app! lied in ſuch and ſuch a manner, can excite; — 
To neg Th idea of pleaſure produced indi 8 2 by any 
other the proper cauſe, is as abſurd as to ſoppole an 
of ſound, pelle withours ſonorous object. The W 
no power of making any ideas, call them ae you will, whe- 
ther al/tra#t, ot 23 or geberal, of particular - its acti- 
vity goes no further than to the iving of ſuch as are pre- 
ſented to it: .o that its action is real (DEN | 
of paſſion, See Sb WE and N ihne y; 
ABSTRUSES. Tate ſomethin ho. be. deepy Yr far 
con- 
JET 


removed from the comman apprehien! Habs, and 
ſormedof abs, 
MT ates 2 — 


2 


is of Latin 


<A} Ap in 0 ition to, what Is obvious, and 
The wo 
and rrude, I thruſt ;"'9 5d Gut of reach. 


15 


n them, is a ſort of pleaſure or ſatisfaRtion, | | 
ariling upon the application of the particular object to its pro- 
per organ, or ſenſe The abSra# idea of love, then, will 


|  contraky 


* 
. 


> a ching dat da a yas con 
en 3 22 


fee AnsvipITY. . Kt | 
— a dey them is make 
r. See PROPOSITION, _ | 

| the truth of a 


dee Tak. 
Redfin 1 vi arguing 6s alu. fro Rx: 


DUCTION, 
ABSURDITY, 2 kind of error, or offence: 


3 


TRA DIC T ION. 
The 


2 mike tid! ſpecies of . advice The | 
2 ETAL, which contradicts the — ſenſe of on 
kind; the other to ſome 


nie, the doSrine of 2 vacuum is an abſurdity ; as 
3 Ariſtotle : is that of a plenum; L be- 
rr there is ſcarce 
one truth of any moment, but what is an abſurdity in this 


5 ſenſe; as being repugnant to the ſyſtem of ſome ſect, or 


absY1 N THIUMs®, 'or AnsNNTHIUM, 2 hedicinal plant, 


. of a bitter and ſtomachic; 
ly called 82 STOMACHIC, Sr. : 
© The word ſeems compounded of the privative ; 
Fel delicbali- + pros: * che predicate 
| Thera dives kinds of r enumerated by botaniſts, 


at leaft thirty. Thoſe which chiefly obtain in meticine are, 
10, A oy — called alſo pontic; uſed as a fto- 

machic, aftringent, tient, and to prevent putrefaction.— 
Etmullet fays, there is not a chronical diſtemper in which 

| it is not ſerviceable.—Mconiſerye of the Ronan Hbnthiunn is 
now. atſo much uſtd in the 


28, The common, or large wormwoeed, Ab Pulgare, 
| or Vulgare Mijus, bitterer much than the fc vs Pho | 
| ently uſed not only as a flomachic, and a of worms, 

due alſo as a and preſcribed againſt the jaundice, and 


7 tins but it is now grown into diſuſe in thoſe intentions, as 


tothe eyes; and is chicfly retained as an in- 
edient in ſome of the officinal compoſitions ; and particu- 
ſome diſtilled waters. See Wat ER. The 
f infuſion of Afr in wine, e en 


12 — 


pharmacopceias alſo mention extiaBt of 455 
pr Abſynthit and 2 "rap of Sete, 


Some will have it to be this that emen ani 
— i — bat Lai“ am fo 
; erm rar 

ABUN ANCE®, ais, plenty. Se Frrrurrv, Con: 
NUCOPIA, FzcunDITY, &c. 

'* "Abundantia, overflowing, is compoutided of ab, from ; and. 
ua, — or water. 
3 when carried to an exceſs, is a fault, called vo- 
dundunce, eruberunct, &c. _ REDUNDANCE, ExvBe- 


RANCE, &c, | 
ie gives divers man- 

ners or prongs hy Ame, an abundant crop of 

wheat, pears, &c. See FecunpiTyY. 

ABUNDANT bers, are thoſe whoſe quota-parts added 
together, err ee 
a h ques 

number tis elend, its parts, I, 2, 3, 
4, and 6; amounting to 16.—In oppoſition to abundant num- 
bers ſtand defective ones. See DeFecrive. | 

| ABUSES; an itregular uſe of a thing; or ſomething introduced 

to the true intention thereof. See'Usz. © © | 
be word is compounded of ab, from; and gui, uſe. 
The buſineſs of reformations, viſitations, c. is to correct 
2 4 ſecretly erept into diſcipline, c. Conſtantine the 
great, by introducing riches into the church, laid the foun- 
ton for thoſe numerous Abuſes which the ſucceeding ages 
ae under. See REForRMATION, Cc. 

SH Auvsx, is a phraſe uſed by ſome late writers for thecrime 
of ſelf-pollution. See Pol Turion. 1 
In grammar, to apply a word abufvely, or in an abufroc fene, 
"Bt milapply, or pervert its meaning, CATACHRESIS. 
| A petmuration'of 1 without the e eee 

abuſroe, conſequently n 

ABU ALS, A As, ABUTALS, among law-wri- 

"ters, genote the ee of a piece of land; 

ex on what lands, highways, & the iks, the 
eral extremes H do abut, or terminate. See . 

vr, Traube. | 5 
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| ABYSS, in à general ſenſe, . ee eee 
2 and, as it were, bottomleſs. .. / | | ; 


. 8 4, 
5 1 Iodicious rejet them, as. but. one 


i - AnYss,/in a more S rticular ſenſe, denotes a deep or Rnd 


tions. See EARTH, DELUGE, Sc. 


ſttrata of earth 


Count of the p 


Thi German ACACIA is 2 counterfeit of the former ; being j 


called beadlonds.—Abuttals amount to the fame with what 
2 call rahita; 
that is, in ſetting forth how the land is bounded. SP 


ly Greek ac u-; . of the 1 
guwes, bottom #q- d. without à bottom. 
Buidas and athers give diſſerent origins; as, from @, and gu, 
to cover, to hide; or from, æ, and uw, &c. But the more 

better than that of | 


old gloſſariſt, who 2 Aae! from ad ipfas, in re- 
. 


We ſay, 5. of a el + 
great 4% the ofaic Abyſs, an unfathomable 


The word is origi 


- —3# of mig, the 


of waters. Ar ER. 

In which ſenſe, the word is particularly uſed in the Septua- 
gint, for the water which God created at the beginning with 
the earth, which encompaſſed it round, and which our tranſ- 


425 | lators render b y.deep. — Thus ie 6 Hut eee ee lere E 


been on the 2 of the Abyſs. 
Anvxss is alſo uſed for an immenſe cavern in the earth, where | 
God collected all thoſe waters on the third day: which, in | 
our verſion, is rendered the ſeas, and | lewhere, the great | 
. | deep. 5, 
Dr. Woodward has let fome light into this great Aly; in, his 
Natura] Hifto ory of the Earth, He afferts, that 4. $-_g a 


mighty collection of waters incloſed in the bowels of the 

earth; conſtitut e orb in the interior or central parts 
of it; and over yt of this water, he ſuppoſes the ter- | 

4 reſtrial ſtrata to be ed. This, according to him, is 


What Moſes calls the great deep, and what moſt author render 

the great Abyſs. 
That there is ſuch an aſſemblage of waters bodged ir 
depths of the earth, is confirmed by abundance of x Lang 


S 


The water of this vaſt 4by/5, he aſſerts, does communicate 
with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatus's, or 
chaſms paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of the ocean: and 

this and the Abyſs he ſuppoſes to have one common eentre, a- 
round which the water of both is placed; but fo, 2 | | 

ordinary ſurface of the Aby/ 5 1s not level with that of the o- 

dean, nor at ſo great a di from the centre as the other, 
it being for the moſt part reſtrained and depreſſed by the | 

lying upon it; but w thoſe ſtrata 
are broken, or ſo lax and porous, that water can pervade 
them, there the water of ithe djs e, fills up. Il the | _ 

_  clefts, and fiſſures into which it can et admittance ; and fa- | 

turates all the interſtices and pores. o the earth, ton or o- * 
ther matter all around the globe, quite up to the ley of che 
ocean. See STRATA, FoSSIL, Sc. E 

ACACIA*, in medicine, an inſpiſſated juice of a ſhrub. - 

the thorn kind; ; uſed as an aſtringent. See AsTRINGENT: | 


8 re o« very, 30d ae. evil: on ac- 


There are two kinds, the vera and germanica. 
The ACACLA vera, is brought from the 
of different ſizes, in fine N ; and ſuppoſed to ho. the 
juice of the of a large thorny tr owing in t 
and abt Sam. D =, ON 15 ebay th plant 
that yields the gum arabic. 
It js very auſtere and binding; and on that account good 2- 
gainſt fluxes.Chuſe that o 4 tan- colour, ſmooth, and ſhi- | 
ning; and an aſtringent di ſagreeable taſte.—It is, or ſhould 
be, an ingredient in the Theriaca Audromachi. 0 


made of the juice of unripe ſloes, boiled to the conſiſſence of | 
a ſolid extract; and put up in bladd=:s like the former.—[t 
is diſtinguiſhed from it chiefly by its colour, which is as black 
as that of Spaniſh liquorice.— It is uſed as a ſubſtitute to the 


7 ee among antiquaries, ſomethiz > reſembling a Link of | 

roll, or bag; ſeen on medals in the of ſeveral of the 
conſuls, and emperors, from the time of Anaſtaſius. 
Authors are not agreed either about the uſe of this roll, or a- 
bout the ſubſtance whereof it conſiſts; ſome taking it for a 
bandkerchief rolled up, which the perſon who preſided at the 

threw out as a ſignal for their 
thers rather i imagine it intended to repreſent a roll of me- 

© -moirs, or petitions. See Rol I. 

ACADEMICS, a ſect of philoſophers, who followed the 
doctrine of Socrates, and Plato, as to the a rand of 
knowledge, and the incompreheniibility of truth. 
Academic, in this ſenſe, amounts to much the fame with Pla- 
toniſt; the difference between them 2 bf only in point of 
time. They who embraced the ſyſtem. of Plato, among the 

_-. ancients, were called Academici, Academics; whereas thoſe 
. who did the fame ſince the reſtoration of learning, have aſ- 
ſumed the denomination of Platoniſts. See PLATONIST. 
The original dogma of the Academics was this: Unur 1 
le, I know this one thing, that N 


{ : " F 
: , = * 


8 


1 which „ into, Nee ne bo 


Marculfus, unten; the French, 
"bouts ;-In Croke, the plaintiff is ſaid to fail in his Abattals, | 


* m — 
* 


* 
# 0 


Acapenics; or rather ACADEMISTS, is alſo 


ACADEMY, Acapania, ir in antiquity, 


| ESE fountains, trees, ſhady walks, c. for the convenience 


Levant in cn balls | ; 
3 all public places deſtined 


Puzzuoli, which he called by the ſame name Academia; ; 


AcAapemy alſo denotes a ſect of philoſophers, Who main- 


tain, and that a wiſe man therefore is always to doubt, and 
true Acacia. | | 


We uſually reckon three Ae, or ſects of Academics z 


inning ; whilſt o- | 


5 into the philoſophy of this ſect, founded what they call the 


Some authors add a fourth, founded b 
The ancient Academy doubted, of every thing; and went fo 


or ſatisfied of any 
1 COPE See e 


uod mibil ſcjo, I kno. nothing, not even this, rh. 
nothing, —Accordingly- they pleaded, that the mind. _ | 
always to remain in ſuſpenſe as having nothing to deter- 
mine on but bare probability, or veriſimilitude, Which is as 
likely to lead into error as truth. See FROMANIRIS Y, | 
Turn, :Exnon, .. 
It ſhould ſeem however that Plato, i in ; recommending i it to his 
diſciples to diſtruſt and doubt of every thing, had. it not ſo 
immediately in view to leave them fluctuating, and in conti- 
nual  ſuſpenſs between truth and error, as to guard againſt 
. thoſe raſtiprecipitate decifions, which, young minds are ſo lia- 
ble to; and put them in a diſpoſition to ſecure zemſelves 
-* from. error, by examining, every thing without - Prejudice. 
M. des Cartes, has adopted this fame Acatalep/ia, or principle 
of doubting; but, it muſt be allowed, he ma es a very diffe- 
rent uſe 0 it.— The Academics doubted of every thing, and 
were reſolved ſtill to doubt: e on the contrary, ſets 
out with doubting of every but declares he will not 
always doubt; and that "6 only 1 at firſt, that his de- 
terminations afterwards may be the ſurer. See.CarTESIA- 
NISM,— — In Ariſtotle's s. philoſophy, ſay the followers of Des 
Cartes, there is nothing doubted of; every thing is ac- 
© counted for, and yet nothing i is explained, otherwiſe than 
© by barbarous, unmeaning terms, and dark confuſed ideas: 
< whereas Des Cartes makes you even forget What you knew 
_ © before; but from your new; affected ignorance, leads you 
« gradually into, the Fabi te Ig Hence they ap- 
oh to him, what Horace ſays of Homer: , 55 
Men fumum er fulgore, 2 ex fumo dare luceni 
. Cogntat, ut ſpecs a * ine miracula promat |. 
BY © Amtipbatem, $ 4 ue, & cum Cyclape Charybdim. _ 
It is thus the Cartelians .. but we may add . 
fore their maſter, Ariſtotle himſelf had fd, that t to know a 
thing well, a man muſt firſt have doubted it; and that it is 
with doubting all our knowledge muſt begin. See Doug r- 
ING, PYRRHONIAN, SCEPTIC, ACATALEPSY, Sc. 
ale among us 
for the members of the modern Academies, or inſtituted ſo- 
eieties of learned perſons. Ste ACADEMY, and ACADE- 


18 Tr. 

a fine * 
Pleaſure-houſe, ſituate in one of the ſubur 8 of Athens, about 
a mile from the city; where Plato, and the wits who fol- 
lowed him, held aſſemblies for diſpute and philoſophical 
conference: and which gave the denomination to the ſect 
45 Academics, See ACADEMIC... 
t took its 2 . from one Academus or 2 850 5 


1 # 17 


Foa mile, derive its name and origin 550 9 

the Phoenician, as being the firſt who introduced learning, 
and the uſe of letters among the Greeks. 

The Academy was further improved and adorn'd by Cimon, 


of the philoſophers, and men of learning, who here met to 
confer, diſpute, &c.—It was alſo the burying-place of illu- 

ſtrious P who had deſerved well of the republic. 

Here it was that Plato taught his philoſophy ; and fro him, 
r aſſemblies of the learned and 
ingenious, have been ſince called Academies, 

Scylla facrificed the delicious groves and walks of the Heade- 
my 'planted by Cimon to the laws of war; and employed 
thoſe. very trees to make machines wherewith to. batter the 
city. Cicero alſo had a villa, or country retirement near 


where he uſed to entertain his philoſophical friends, It was 
here he compoſed his Academical Queſtions, and his books 


De Natura Deorum. 
tained that truth is incomprehenſible, all knowledge. uncer- 


remain in ſuſpenſe, never  politiyely afſerting or denying any 
thing. 

In which ſenſe, Academy i is ſy ynonymous with the {e& of Aa- 
demics, See ACADEMIC, . 


though ſome make five, —The ancient Academy, was that 
whereof Plato was the chief, See PLATONISM, © 
Arceſilas, one of his ſucceſſors, introducing ſome alterations 


ſecond Academy. 
_ The eſtabliſhment of the third, called alſo the new Header, 
is attributed to Lac ydes, or rather to Carneades. 
Philo; and a fifth 
" by Antiochus, called the Antiachan, which tempered the an- 
_ cient Academy with Stoiciſm, See Srofcistt. 


far as to make it 4doubt, whether or no! Sa to doubt. 

Ele was 2 fort of pri 55 inciple with them, never to be certain, 
ing ; never to affirm, or deny any thing, 

either for true or falſe. In effect, they wakes: an 2 


4 = * 


to an with entire aſſurance.— eie had found, 
chat the ordinary commerce of liſe and ſociety was incon- 


_ tient Aaadmy and yet, it is evident they themſelves looked 
upon 2 as probable, than as true, and certain; 
py this amendment; thinking to ſecure themſelves from thoſe 
nbſurdities into which the ancient Aca had fallen. See 
Dousr me, r. See alſo further in the academical queſtions 
of Cicero; where that philoſopher explains | 
ſentiments of thoſe who in his days called themſelves followers 
of the new and od Academy; with great clearneſs and addreſs. 
ACADEMY is more frequently uſed among the moderns; for a 
regular ſociety, or company of learned perſons ; inſtituted un- 
der the protefti | 
provement of arts or ſciences. 


CIETY. 


much the ſame in Latin, they are very different things in 
Engliſh, —An univerſity is, properly, a' body compoſed of 
_ graduates in the ſeveral faculties ; of profeſſors, who teach in 
| Is public ſchools ; of regents or tutors, and ſtudents who 
learn under them, and aſpire likewiſe to degrees. Whereas, 
an Academy is not intended to teach, or profeſs any art, ſuch 
as it is, but to improve it: it is not for novices to be inftruc- 
ted in, by thoſe that are more knowing; but for perſons of 
- diſtinguiſhed abilities to confer in, and communicate their 


lights and diſcoveries to each other for their mutual benefit, 


See UNIVERSITY. Bd 8540 of . 
The firſt Academy we read of, was eſtabliſhed by Charle- 
maign at the motion of Alcuin: it was compoſed of the chief 
wits of the court, the emperor himſelf being a member. — | 
In their academica} conferences, every perſon was to give an 
account of what ancient authors he had read; and each even 
aſſumed the name of ſome ancient author, who pleaſed him 
moſt, or ſome celebrated perſon of antiquity. Alcuin, from 
whoſe letters we learn theſe. particulars, took that of Flac- | 
cus, the furname of Horace: a young lord, named Augil- 
called Auguſtin : Riculfe, biſhop of Mentz, was Danietas; 
and the —_ himſelf, David. See Scnoor. © 
This lets us | 
late, that it was in conformity with the genius of the learned 
men of thoſe times, who were great. admirers of Roman 
names; that Alcuin took the name of Flaccus Albinus. 


but; of all countries, Italy bears the bell in this reſpect.— 
We have but few in England. — The only one of eminence 
is called by another name, vix. the Royal Society: an ac- 
count whereof, ſee under the article RoyAar Society. 


nnd another of painting; eftabl by letters patent, and 
| 8 their — — directors. 5:55 

at Paris; moſtly by the late king. —vrz. the _. 2 

| Ryal AcADRNH of Sciences, for the improvement of 19 5 
mathematics, and chemiſtry; firſt ſet on foot in 1666, by 

order of the king, though without any act of royal authority 

iſſued for that end. In the year 18555 it had as it were a 


e allowed to make uſe of his quality of academy, in the 
title of unleſs ſuch book have ben read | 
to, and | - | 
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ſiſtent with the abſolute and univ erſal doubtfulneſs of the an- 


- 
EE W 


ins, and unravels the 


on of a prince, for the cultivation, and im- | 
Some authors confound Academy with univerſity ; But though | 


bert, took that of Homer: Adelard, biſhop of Corbie, was 


a miſtake in ſome modetn writers, who re- 


beide this, however, we have a royal Acadeny of niukic ; | 


have flouriſhing Academ resof all Kinds, eftabliſhed 8 


wee 6ach penſiondiy bs be obliged ursel in rind 
what work he intended chiefly to proſecute that year 3 and the 
| 7 ij the fame. All the obſervations the 
acadenis/ts bring to the umssting to be left in writing, in the 
hands of the ſeer S m, 


wee. 
| | 
A 
|; 


year io publt th billy or rants of the dey 


year. "ms £78 1 4 F ts . 
No perſon, hot a member, to be preſent zt their ordinary 
meetings; unleſs ſuch as are introduced by the ſecretary, to 
propoſe ſome new machine, or diſcovery 3 
meetings, twice a year, be open to every body 


merit of their reſpective performances: furniſhing withal; 
the expence of the experiments, and other inquiries neceſſary 


and bring in the charges of graving, the preſident allowingand 
ſigning it, the money is 3 paid by the King. So if 
an anatomiſt require live tortoiſes, for inſtance; for making 
experiments about the heart, &c, they ſhall be brought him as 
many as he 'pleaſes at the king's charge. LI. Journ, to 
Haris. Their motto, Invent & perfecit. 
In the year 17 16, the duke of Orleans, then regent, made an 
alteration in their conſtitution; augmenting the number of 
honoraries, and of aſſociates capable of being foreigners, to 
twelve; admitting regulars among ſuch aſſociates; ſuppreſſing 
the claſs of eleves, and eſtabliſhing, in lieu thereof; a new 
claſs of twelve adjunRts, to the ſix ſeveral kinds of ſciences 
* cultivated by the Academy - and, laſtly, appointing a vice- pre- 
ſident, to be choſen yearly by the king, out of the honorary 
members; and a director, and ſub- director out of the pen= 


Na Tries, ; 1 8 „ + . . 
Their ſecretary, M. de Fontenelle, has obliged: the public with 
_ twenty-eight elegant volumes of the productions of this illuſ- 
trious body; under the title of Hiſtoire de Academie Royale, &c, 
ror les — de Mathematique & de Phyſique tirez des Re- 
ö; LOTS. 273 2 OCR WE, 
ACADEMY of Painting, Sculpture; and Architecture, was eſta- 

bliſhed under the catdinal Mazarin, firſt protector thereof; 

and the chancellor Seguier, vice-proteor. — ©. 

It conſiſts of a director, a chancellor; four rectors, a treaſurer, 


x67" | us, | twelveprofeſlors; adjuncts tö the rectorꝭ, and profeſſors; coun- 
| Moſt nations have now their Academies, Ruffia not excepted : || W and p 


ſellors; a ſecretary; a profeſſor for anatomy; and another for 
N and 2 TO „„ . 
erſons are here admitted either in quality of painters; or ſcul- 
ptors. The painters are admitted according to their reſpective 
talents; there being a diſtinction made between thoſe who 
— in hiſtory, and thoſe who only paint portraits; or land- 
Ikips, or 1 
only deſign ; or engrave ; or carve, &c.—Their productions 
Louvre; and there are prizes for thoſe who perform beſt, 
V. re wad de Pacad. ray. de peint. & ſculpt, Act. eruditi 
1717. p. 188. 3 S, | FEM FI 1 
here is alſo a French Aca of painting, ſculpture, 
Sc. at Rome, eſtabliſhed wag hv NIV. Aa thoſe 
who have won the annual prizes in the like Academy at Pa- 
ris, are received and entertained for three to give them 
an opportunity for perfecting themſelves. Lett. Juiv. 15. 
Acavtny of Medals und Inſcriptions; was eretted for the 
ſtudy, and explanation of ahcient mofuments; and to conſe- 
monuments; as medals, relievo's, inſcriptions; &c: 
ACADEMY of Politics, is compoſed of ſix perſons, who meet on 
certain days e 
the papers relating to foreign affairs are . they 
peruſe ſuch papers us are put in their hands; by order of the 
ſectetary for foreign affairs, who acquaints the king with the 


may employ them accordingly. | 


cit FR AcaDeny, eſtabliſhed for the improvement and tefining | 


of the language. See FRENCH and LANGUAGE: 
ACADEMY uf 
reftors of the opera. See Or RA. 5 
The French have alſo conſiderable Academies in moſt of theit 
great Tities'; as, at Montpelier a royal Academy of ſciences, 
on the like footing as that at Paris; being as it were a couns 
tetpart thereof: at Tholouſe an Academy under the denomi- 


nation of Lanterniſts: others at Niſmes, Arles, Cc. 


The Regal Spaniſh Acapinr, is an Academy for cultivating the 
Caftilian — eſtabliſhed at Madrid, on the model of the 
French AcadeWy.— _ was Lid by the dike d' Eſcalo- 


in 1652, by M. Bauſch a 


a® 
l 0 5 2 , 
— — _ 
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na; and approved of by the king in 1714, who declared im- 
ff proteior rhovaoh Te cond | 
including the director and ſecretary. ß. 
Its device is a eruvible on the fire, with this mottog = 


NA 


rotection of the emperor 


q ves - . nora ihe pas: 25 
 paltes at each affem Rare, r: and at the end of everx 


To encourage the members to continue their labours} the 


king not only to pay the ordinary penſions; but 
even to give extraordinary nee to the 


to be made. If any member give in a bill of charges of expe- 
riments which he has made, or deſire the printing of any book; 


beaſts, or fruits, or flowers, or paint in mignature; or 


are expoſed to the public view, yeatly, in the great hall of the 


crate Freat, and memorable events to poſterity, by ſimilar | 


each week at the Louvre, in the chaniber where 
progreſſes they make, and the capacities of each, that his ma- 


c is no other than the managers, and di- 


f twenty-four dcn ; 


Nane Curio, in Germany was firſt founded | 
CT III Cer | 


* 0 


R 
une 


Sap Ea 
 - partzof the north; feveralof which having diſtinguiſhed them- | 
- ſelves by their journals, hemerides, &c. the reader End 
. ſome account of them under the article Jun A4. 


Italy, alone, has more Academies of note than all the reſt of | 


the world; not a city but furniſhes a ſet of learned perſons for | 
an Academy, which to them ſeems an eſſential part of a regu- | 
- Jarconſtitution.— Jarekius has given us a ſpecimen of their 
hiſtory, printed at Leipſic, in 1725; and gives us, , 
gro to expect a fuller, and more perfect account from ſe- 


. veral learned perſons, who have been long employed about the | 


- - fame; as Krauſius, profeſſor of eloquence at Leipſic: Hya- 
© cynth, Gimma, and Mich. Richeyus. n 


- + *Jaxckius's account goes no further than the Academies off 


- Piedmont, Ferrara, and Milan; in which laſt city he rec- 
_  kons twenty-five :. but he adds a liſt of all the reſt, to the 
number of five hundred and fifty.—The names of moſt of 
chem are very curious, Ot ee 3 
The Aeademiſis, e. gr. of Boulogna, are called Abbandonat:, 
© ,  Hnfiofh, Ocigi, Arcadi, Confufi, Difattugſi, Dubbigſi, Enpatienti; 
 Jnabih, Indifferenti, Indomti, Inquiett Inflabilt, Della notte, 
Piacere, Sitienti, Sonnolenti, Torbidi, Veſpertini.—Thoſe of Ge- 
noa, Accordati, Sopiti, Reſuegliati : of Gubio, Addormentat: : 
of Venice, Acuti, Allettati, Diſcordanti, Diſgiunti, Diſingan- 
©. matt, Dodonei, Filadelfici, Incruſcabili, Inflancabili : of Rimini, 
' Adagiati, Eutrapeli: of Pavia, 22 Della Cbiave: of Fer- 
mo, Reaffrontati: of Moliſa, Agitati: of Florence, Alterati, 
AHumidi, Furfurati, Della Cruſca, Del Cimento, Infocati: of 
Cremona, Animeſi : of Naples, Arditi, Infernati, Intronati, 
- | Lunatics, Secreti, Sirenes, Sicuri, Volanti: of Ancona, 36 | 
nauii, Caligingſi: of Urbino, Aſſerditi: of Perugia, Atami, Ec 


«  Corteſi, Gioviali, Trapaſſati : of Rome, Delſici, Humoriſti, 
.  Lyncei, Fantaſtic, : Illuminati, Incitati, Indiſpoſiti, Infeconat, 
AMalencolici, Negletti, Notti Vaticane, Notturni, Ombrofi, Pel- 
legrini, Sterili, 5. 
of Trepano, Diffcili: of Breſſe, Diſperſi, Erranti: of Mode- 


na, Diſſenanti : of Recanatum, Di _ of Syracuſe, Ebrii: | 


of Milan, Eliconii, Futicaſi, Fenici, Incerti, Naſcofti : of Can- 


tuanti : of Arezzo, Forzati: of Turin, Fulminales: of Reggio, 
Fumefe, Muti: of Cortona, Humoraſi : of Bari, Incognitt : of 


cati : of Verona, Olympict, Urani : of * 


iterbo, Oftinati : 
Vagabond, 


"Acape MY, is alſo uſed among us fora kind of collegiate ſchool, : 


or ſeminary; where youth are inſtructed in the liberal arts, 
ey oo OY Eng | 
The nonconformiſt miniſters, c. are many of them bred up 


and ſciences; in a private way. See SCHOOL, SEMINARY, | - 


n ſuch private Academies; as not reliſhing the common uni- 


verſity- education. | | 
Frederic I. king of Pruflia eſtabliſhed an Academy in Berlin in 
1703, for the education of the young nobility of the court, 
ſuitable to their extraction. The expence of the ſtudents was 
very moderate, the king having undertaken to pay the extra- 
ordinaries. This illuſtrious ſchool, which was then called 
tte Academy of princes, has now loſt much of its ancient 
. ſplendor. Polbutz. Mem. T. 3. p. 52. 


, ACADEMY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the oni of the Jews |. 


i. e. thoſe ſeminaries where the rabbins, or doctors inſtruct the 
youth of their nation in the Hebrew tongue ; explain to them 
the Talmud; teach them the Cabbala, &c. Fe RaABBIN, 
_ _CapBALA, c. 5 


The Jews have had of theſe Academies ever ſince their return | 


from the Babyloniſh captivity. . The Academies of Tiberias 

and Babylon are particularly celebrated. See MAas80RETEs, 
TaLmvuD, &c. 8 fo. 

. ACADEMY is particularly underſtood of a riding-ſchool ; or a 

- place where young gentlemen are taught to ride the great 


horſe, with. other ſuitable exerciſes; as fencing, &c. See | 


EXERCISE. | . 

This is what Vitruvius calls Ephebeum, and ſome others a- 
mong the ancients Gymnaſium: the moderns egugſtrian, or 
military Academy. See GyMNAsiUum, GyYMNASTIC, Cc. 


235 T be duke of ewcaſtle will have the art of riding to have 


had its origin in Italy; and the firſt Academy of this ſort to 
have been eſtabliſhed at Naples, by Frederic Griſon; who, he 


adds, was the firſt that wrote on this ſubject; which he did 


_  likea true cavalier, and a great maſter, Henry VIII. ſays 


the ſame author, call'd over two Italians, diſciples of Griſon, | 


into England; who ſoon ſtock'd the nation with ecuyers, or 
riding-maſteres. 65 | 
He adds, that the greateſt maſter Italy ever produc'd,..was a 
Neapolitan, Pignatel! i by name; that La Broue rid under him 

_ . five years; Pluyinel nine; and S. Antoine many years: and 
that theſe threeFrenchmen fill'd France with French maſters; 
which till then had known none but Italians, _. pts +, 

| The ground ſet apart in an Academy, for riding, is called the 
Manage; having uſually a pillar in the centre, and other pil- 
„ Fer placed two by two, at the ſides. See MANAOR, and 
Peu | | 


LAR., ' 


* 


Acapeny, or AcAbzur-Hxure, in painting, is a drawing, 


. 
. | 


G 


withal, ACANTHABOLUS“, Aar dee, © n's, 
ment, wherewith to extract foreign bodies, which by the 
ſharpneſs of their points have penetrated, and entred the parts 


Foilanti : of Padua, Heli, Immaturi, Orditi: - 


Roflano, Incurioſi: of Brada, Innominati, Pigri : of Acis, Is- | 
tricati : of Mantua, Invaghiti: of Agrigento, Mutabili, fy 


3 Fs 
ACA 
_—_— 3 * 


* 


of the body. 2 


> - 


* The word is ſometimes alſo written, corruptly, 


7 


to caſt-away. 


| The Acanthabolus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe call F 
volſella 33 Its chief uſe is for extracting darts, fiſh } 


the like, ſticking in the œſophagus; alſo the i 


for more commodious application to the fauces. 
ACANTHABOLUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for an i 


wherewith people pull out the hairs from their eye-brows, r. 
ACANTHACEOQUS®, among botaniſts, a term applied to 
- a claſs of plants, popularly known under the name of the 


thiſtle kind. See TaisTLE and Carpuus. 


® The word is formed of the Greek exav9:7s, acue, to ſharpen; 
prickles they are 


ACANTH Us“, in architecture, an ornament in the Corin- 

thian, and-Compoſite orders ; being the repreſentation of the 
5. leaves of an acanthaceous plant, in the capĩ tals thereof. See Tab. 
.- _ centrict, Inſenſati, Infipidi, Uniſoni: of Tarentum, Audaci: of 
_ - Macerata, Catenati, Imperfetti: of Chimærici: of Sienna, | 


or axard3, ſpina, a thorn; in regard of 
- beſet — 99 ; > 994 , 


Archit. fig. 21. lit. bb. See alſo CariTari, and Lz 


The Latin botaniſts, call it Branca 


goat's horns. 


Yrickles. The Greek ſculptors adorned their works 
of the latter ; as the Gochi 

other ornaments. | 

The garden Acanthus, is the moſt dented ; bearing a 


mius Severus at Rome. 


SITE, | | 
The origin and occaſion of the ornament, ſee under 


cle ABAcus. its 


ACATALECTIC®, 'ACATALECTICUs, in the ancient 
„ a term applicable to ſuch verſes as have all their feet 
or defective at the end. 


Wh nent ch ny res ee 
See VERSE, and For. 


nothing at the end. 


As, on the contrary, catalectic verſes are thoſe which end too 
haſtily, and with a ſyllable too few. See CaTaLizcraIc. 
In the following ſtrophe of Horace, the two firſt verſes are 


Acatalefic, and the laſt cataleQtic. 
Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice 
| - Veris £9 Favoni: © 
' Trahuntque ficcas maching carina 
ACATA LE S 


CoNnCEPTION. © 


to take. See Ca rAL RTS 18. 


fratalgfa, is ſynonymous with incomprehenibility. See 


 CoMPREHENSION. + 
The Pyrrhoniſts or Sceptics aſſerted an abſolute 


human ſcience or knowledge, 9 them, went no fur- 


ther than to appearances, and veriſim 


LIT Y, Doug ride, SUSPENSION, c. 


ACATERY, Accarzr, in the king's houſhold, a kind of 
Sack datiniat the alecke of the Wacken, aatonn 9 


See Puxvxvon, CLERK, Hous korn, gc. 
The officers of the Acatery, are a ſergeant 


joint-clerks, (fal. 1207.) and a yeoman of . Se 


dom aan, point; on account of the ſharpueſs of its 


or deſign made after a model, with a crayon, or pencil. —Or 

the copy of ſuch a draught. See Davr@n. s. 
CANACEOUS. See the article ACAnTHACEous. 

ACANTHA, among ſome anatomiſta, is applicd to the hind, 

or poſterior protuberances of the vertebrae of the back ; form- 

ing what we call the ſpina;dor/i. Sec VERTEBRA, and Spr- 


ſurgeon's ãnſtru- 


1 ry 115 
It is compounded of the Greek axay2a, a thorn; and pane, 


fragments of 
bones, hair, &c. remaining in wounds. Its figure reſembles . 
that of a pair of pincers: ſometimes it is alſo made crooked, 


It takes its name from exayIvs, the name given this hs 

mong the Greeks ; as bei rol — ke, 
ana, bear's-foot, from 
ſome ſuppoſed reſemblance it bears thereto; or Brazce Hir- 
cina, by reaſon its leaves bend, and twiſt ſomewhat like a 
There are two kinds of the plant Acanthus, one whereof grows 
wild, and is full of prickles ; the other grows in gardens, and 
dia, Extravaganti : of Peſaro, Eterocliti: of Comacchio, Flut- 5 by Virgil called mollis, in regard it is ſoft, and without any 


c did with that of the 


- which they repreſented not only in their capitals, but alſo in 
deal 


of reſemblance to parſley, or ſmallage: and thus it is we find 
it repreſented in the Compoſite capitals of Titus, and Septi- 


Theſe leaves make the principal , and diſtinction of 
the two richorders from the reſt : and their different | 
„ iſh the two orders from each 
other. See Ono; ſee alſo Con THIAx, and Compo- 


® The word comes from xn, and to ceaſe or end ; 
| whence xa]aanx]txor, which wants ſomething at the end; and 


SIA“, AcarATETsr, inphiloſophy, an im- 
poſſibility of a thing's being conceived or comprehended. See 


* The word is compounded of the privative ti , and zomuaege- 
gar, diprebends, to find out: , and AajuBayw, capic, 


tude : declaimed 

much againſt the ſenſes ; and charged 2 
ſhare in ſeducing, and leading us to error. See Sczrric, 
 PynrHoNIST, ACADEMIC, Sent, Exxon, Paon Am- 


AVES. 


with the 


number 


the arti- 


* 
* 


to ſome, 
make. 


- The 
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— with ſyecies'of thols called {Fuorie Maes, 4. 2E heavy 


fich as were wrought with cars. It was ſometimes 


the act of becoming vaſlal of a lord, 


records, 


| : . 4 
or of JInng no and obedience to him. See the arti- 
cles Vas, and HomAGerx. e 


of the Latin 4% to; and capur, head.! 
reaſon vaſlals own their lords for their head. Whencealſo | 
lords are ſometimes called domini capitales ; as thoſe who | 


®* The word is compounded 


command in an army are called capitanes, captains 3 and in 
old French, chevetaines, chickaine. in reſpe& of their ſol- 
ACCAPITUM®, a ſum of money paid by a vaſſal, upon 
A 2 r A t r 
The word is alſo written tum, Accapitamentuni, 4 

tio, Aeagtatio,' and po el . W. . 999 

Acecarrrum, in our ancient law- books, figh ifies relief due to 
the chief lord. See R LIE T. an pads 

ACCATRY. Sec AcAr ERV. 


— 


ACCEDAS® ad Curia, an original writ, which lies for re- | Oc. 
After all, the cauſe of Acceleration is nothing 


moving ſuits in any Court Baron except the County Court, 
- into the King's Court ; upon apprehenſion of partiality or 

falſe judgment in the other. See CourrT. | T3} 
. * A Latin word fignifying'an order that thou come, c. com- 


pounded of ef, to; | 


5 im wie bas meeived falſe udgmen 

A it lies for hi d has receiv judgment in | 
me County Court; where it it called a+ falſe judicts 7 

An Arndt ad Curiam lies alſo for juſtice delayed, as well as 
| — wen; and is a ſpecies of the writ Recordari. See the 
Accznas ad Fice-comitem, is a writ directed to the coroner, 
him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, who having | 
delivered to him, ſuppreſſes it. See Pons. Fas 


: 


increments, or acceſſions of velocity. See 


If the acceffions of be in equal times ; the mo- | 
tion is faid to be 5 See ACCELERATION, | 
The motion of falling bodies is an accelerated motion: and ſup- 
ing the medium they fall through, i. e. the air, void of re- 


; 


* 


accelerated. See DESCENT, Oc. | 
Far the Laws of ACCELERATED Motion, ſee MoT1on. 
ACCELERATION, in mechanics, the increaſe of velo- | 
city in a moving body. See VELocitTY, and ACCELE- | 
RATED Aft. | | 
* The word is compounded of ad, to; and celer, ſwift. _ 
" Aceleretion ſtands to retardation, which de- 
notes a diminution of velocity, See RETARDATION, 
ACCELERATION is chiefly uſed in phyſics, in reſpect of falling 
bodies, 5. e. of heavy bodies tending towards the centre of the 
ity. See GRAviTY, and CENTRE. 


to the 
the 


maſs - 
ihe eſſect 


does the reſiſtance, or the force w 
to repel, or drive the body upwar 


Zy they, 


on it, muſt neceſſarily be accele- 


attributes Acceleration to a new impreſſion of the cauſe which 


alſo muſt deſcend 3 for reaſons 


the air aſcends, and circulates at once. 
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| avy | 4 WE PI OS, | 2 if 7 14. PR i tri e 4 ; 
| 5 Vas | | uſe | principle, which makes n as their pro- 
of in batte: 'Strabo repreſents'it as a kind of privateer, or py- fry hoe 

ACCAPITARE®, Accapranr, ACABTARE, in enge: a | 


But, beſide the 
ACCELERATED Motlon, in mechanics, is a motion which! = _— P 


- the fame motion may be alſo conſidered as uniformly | 


aſter this, the 


] in the fourth 


made in another; but 


Hobbs (Philof. probl. c. 1. p. 3.) | 
on his principles, is alſo the air. 


its motion muſt needs be accelerateeen. 
But what overturns all accounts where the air or atmoſphere 
are concerned, is, that the Acceleration holds in vacuo, and 


= 


regularly than in air. See Vacuum. 


N 


4 s 


„ in its fall, receives a new 8 point of its | 
4 | 


axcount is worle than this: the motion of | , 
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per ſeat, ot element, where they would be at reſt; Hence, 

motion intended. See EIAMihr, 
The Gaſſendiſts, on the other hand; h 
a ſort of attractive eilluvia, innumerable threads whereof con- 
_tinually aſcend and deſcend ; which threads, proceeding like 


ALITY, Er. 


radii from a common centre, divaricate the more; the further 


they go: 80 that the nearer a body is to the centre, the 
more of theſe ic threads it receives; and hence the more 


is its motion accelerated: See ErrLuvia; and MAONYRETISM. 


But this is refuted an eafy experiment: for if a ball be let 
fall out of the window of a high tower, and alſo out of 


the higheſt; the Acceleratim will be the fame in both caſes, 


 - - notwithſtanding the greater vicinity to the centre in the one, 


The Carteſians account for the Acceleration, from the repeated 


pulſes of a ſubtil etherial matter, which is continually acting 
on tte falling 


body, and impelling it downwards, See CaR- 
TESIANISM, /ETHER, ELEMENT, MATTER, SUBTILE, 


* myſterious "ts 


 Principleof gravitation, which determines the body to deſcend, 


determining it to be accelerated by a neceſſary conſequence. 

See GRAVITATION.” VE 
For, ſuppoſe a body let fall from on high: the primary cauſe 
of its beginning to deſcend, is doubtleſs, the pow gravi- 


ty; but when once the deſcent is commenced, that ſtate be- 
_ comes in ſome meaſure natural to the body; ſo that if left to 


it ſelf, it would perſevere in it forever, even though the firſt 
cauſe ſhould ceaſe: as we ſee in a ſtone caſt with the hand, 


it motion. See Law of NATURE. 


which continues to move, after it isleft by the cauſe that gave 


cauſe, and which of it ſelf were ſufficient to continue the 
ſame degree of motion once begun, in infinitum ; there is a 
conſtant acceſſion of ſubſequent efforts of the ſame principle, 
gravity, which continues to act on the body already in mo- 
tion, in the ſame manner as if it were at reſt . 
Here, then, being a double cauſe of motion, and both act- 
ing in the ſame direction, viz. directly towards the centre of 
the earth; the motion they jointly produce muſt neceſſarily 
be greater than that of one of them. And the velocity thus 
increaſed, having the ſame cauſe of increaſe ſtill x ir 
the deſcent muſt neceſſarily be continually accelerated. 
For, ſuppoſing gravity, whatever it be, to a& uniformly on 
bodies, at, equal diſtances from the earth's center; and 


chat the time in which a heavy body falls to the earth, be 


divided into parts infinitely ſmall : let this gravity in- 
. Cline the body towards the earth's centre, while it moves in 
the firſt 1 part of the time of its deſcent; if 
ction of gravity be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the bo- 
dy would proceed uniformly on towards the earth's centre, 
with a velocity equal to the force of the firſt impreſſion. 
But, now, fince the action of gravity is here ſuppoſed ſtill to 
continue; in the'ſecond moment of time, the body will re- 
ceive a new impulſe downwards, equal to what it received 
at firſt ; and thus its velocity will be double of what it was 
in the firſt moment: in the third moment it will be triple; 
quadruple, and fo on continually : for the im- 
preſſion made in one moment, is not at all altered by what is 
the two are, as it were, aggregated, or 


8 | 
ginning of the deſcent. — hence, ſince the quantity of 
matter in the body given, continues the ſame ; the velocity 
een, it is acquired. wh * 

5 ed over by a moving in a given 
time, and with a given Ta may be co — a 
reftangle made by the time the velocity.—Suppoſe A, 
(Tab. Mechan. fig. 62.) a heavy body deſcending, and let 
AB repreſent the time of its deſcent ; which line ſuppoſe di- 
vided" into any number of equal parts, AC, CE, EG, &c. 
repreſentative of the intervals, or moments of the 22 time. 
Let the body deſcend through the firſt of thoſe diviſions, 
AC, with a certfiin equable velocity ariſing from the propo- 
ſed degree of gravity : this velocity will 
AD; and the face paſſed over, by the rectangle CAD. 
Now, as the acti 


double velocity, CF; in the third moment, to the velocity 


CF will be 


* 


of 


rectangles, CD, Er, Cc. 80 


that the earth emits - 


ropenſity to deſcend impreſſed by the firſt | 


paces gone 


| 8 92 uares of the times. 
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Brauch would be the caſe, if the accaſſions of velocity only baßp- 
3 n points of 


time, e. g. in C, in E, Cc. 
that the degree of motion ſhould continue the lame till the 


were ſuppoſed 


8 be made continually, 8 3 


the caſe; the rectangles thus ſucceſhyely-produced will make a 


the whole time AB; and the little triangles A 1 /, c. the 
ſpaces gone through in the diviſions of time a, GW. 

| But theſe triangles. being ſimilar, , their areas are to one ano- 

ther, as the ſquares of their homol ſides AB, Al, Ge. 

and conſequently, the ſpaces moved; are to each other as the 


Hence we eaſily infer the it law-of Acceleration, via. 
, That a deſcending; body uniformly acrelerateu, deſcribes, in 


N * 


e the whole time of its deſcent; 2 {pace which is juſt half of 


_ < what it would have deſcribed in the ſame time, with the 
& gecelerated velocity, it has acquired at the end of its fall.” 


tze time AB, we have already ſhewn; will be repreſented by 
the triangle ABE; and the ſpace the ſame 1 move 
through in the ſame time, with the velocity BE, will be re- 


Preſented by the rectangle ABEF.—But the triangle is known 
to be f to juſt half the rectangle. Therefore, the ſpace 


moved, is juſt half of what the body would have moved with 
the velocity acquired at the end of the fall. 1 — 22 
Hlence, 10, we gather, that the ſpace moved with the laſt 
* velocity BE, in half the time AB, is equal to that 
£1 1 moved by the falling body in the whole time AB, 
20, If a falling body deſcribe any given length in a given time, 
in double that time it will deſcribe four times that length; 
in thrice the time, nine times, c. and- univerſally, if the 


times be in arithmetical proportion, I, 2, 3» 45 Sc. the ; 


ſpaces deſcribed will be, 1, 4, 9, 16, Cc. 


30, The ſpaces deſcribed by a falling body, in a ſeries of equal 


moments or interyals of time, will be as the unequal numbers | 
I. 3, 5, 7, 9,"&'c.=And ſince the velocities acquired in | 
falling are as the times; the ſpaces will alſo be as the ſquares | 


appointed to attend 


* 


Re I. 


; 


7 
the ſeam in the {kin over it; and continue ſo united, the 


ſpace of two inches; after which,.it,detaches two-fleſhy elon- 
gations, which become thin tendons at their termination on 


27 My 


Is upper part covering the bulb, when in action, ſtreight 


the urethra; and hinders the reflux of the blood in an erection. 


« 
7 —— 


the repeated contractions of this upper part, the blood in 
: the bulb is alſo driven towards the glanss. FE. 
The two elongations compreſs. the channel of the urethra, and 


ſo force out-thecontained ſeed; or urine; whence: the muſcle 
iy | 


takes its name; See Uging and Sr“. 
ACCENSIF®; 2 » denotes an inferior order of officers; 
man ue. ſomewhat in the 
manner of uſhers; ſerjeants, or tipſtaves among us. 

They were khus called from accire, to ſend. for; one part of 
their office being to call aſſemblies of the people, ſummori 

© +, partic w appear an anſwer before the julgen, We... 
ACCENs1®, alſo denote a kind of ſupernumerary ſoldiers in the 
Roman armies; whoſe office was to attend the motions of 
| their principals, and ſupply the places of thoſe who were 
_ killed, or diſabled by their wounds, - 
They were thus denominated from 4d, to; and cenſere, to 


"=o n. "EB 0 
AcCENSION“, Aeecznso, in phyſits, the act of kind- 
Tg, 3 a body on fire. See the articles Figs, Foz, 

EAT, Oe. ; _——4 . 8 

| *® Theword is formed of the Latin accenders; to kindles a com- 

A 

ram itive ſigniſication o lere, 

to have been, to render famous. e * 


_ 
+ - 


1 on other octaſions, is called inflammation, ignition, 
conflagrati &c. See the articles IcTfT To, In LAM- 


MATION, CONFLAGRATION, @fc. IE; 
Accenſion, ftands oppoſed to extinction- Ste ExTirceTrION: 
* Chemiſts furniſh us various inſtances of the Acrenſion of cold 
- liquors by bare mixtion : as of the acid ſpirits of minerals, 
and the eſſential oils of plants. V. Mem. Acad. Stienc, an. 
8 132. Hift. p. 39. 85 3 
ACCENTS, in its primitive ſenſe, an affection of the voice; 


which gives each ſyllable of a word its due pitch, in re 
F of helglith a Yen, See Vores: © 1 22 ſpect 


The word is originally Latin, accentut, a compound of ad; 
to; and cane, to ling. Accentus Adcantus; or juxta 
cantum —In this Accent is ſynonymous with the 
Greek ys, the Latin tenor, or tonor, and the Hebrew 

DD, taſte. See Tone, Tung, G. 


of the velocities; and both times and velocities in a ſubdupli- 
; cate ratio of the ſpaces. | | 


The motion of a body aſcending, or impelled upwards, is di- 

ing in a contrary direction, in the ſame manner as a 
body is accelerated. See RETARDATION. 

A body thus projected upwards, 


have acquired a velocity equal to that where with the body was 
thrown up. | IT 


* 


heighth, from which, falling, it would have acquired the ve- 
. dacity wherewith it was thrown up. - - 
And hence, the heighth which bodies thrown up with 


thoſe velocities. Sce PROJECTILE. 


| ACCELERATION of bodies on inclined planes, The fame general 
law obtains here, as in bodies falling perpendicularly :. the 


effect of the plane is, to make the motion flower ;- but the in- 
clination being every where equal, the retardation riſing 
therefrom will proceed equally in all parts, at the beginning 
and the ending of the motion, The particular laws, ſee un- 
der the article Inclined Pl Aux. r eke 
ACCELERATION of the motion of pendulums.— The motion of 
pendulous bodies is accelerated in their deſcent ; but in a leſs 
ratio than that of bodies falling perpendicularly. See the laws 
theres under the article PENDULUM. 


| ACCELERATION of the mation of projettiles.. See PROJEC- 
refſed bodies, in expand- | 


ILE. | 
ACCELERATION of the mation of 
ing or reſtoring themſelves. See 
_-TION,. TENSION, FI BRE, &c. 


| 


miniſhed or retarded from the ſame principle of gravity aft- | 


riſes till it has loſt all its mo- 
tion ; which it does in the ſame time that a body falling would | 


And hence, the ſame body thrown up, will tiſe to the ſame | 
different | 


| pronounced in a hi or in a lower tone; and 
velocities do aſcend to, are to one another as the ſquares of 3 higher, 3 


MPRESSION, Dir Ar A- 


The Accent, properly, has only to do with high aid low, or 
acute and MP hough the modern gramniarians fre- 
tly alſo uſe it in 


reſpect of loud and ſoft, long and 
Top 3 which confounds Accent with Duantity. See the ar- 
ticle QUAanTITY. A EW TA Ds 2. 


The difference between the two may be conceived from that 
which we obſerve between the beat of a drum, and the ſound 
of a trumpet: the former 1 wromy every thing belonging to 
loud and ſoft, and long aud ſhort: but, fo long as there is a 
'  porermie in the ſound, there is nothing like Accent, 
ACCENT is alſo uſed in grammar, for a character placed o- 
ver a ſyllable, to mark the Accent, i. e. to ſhew it is to be 
regulate the 
infleftions of the voice in reading. See CHARACTER, 
Tone, Voice, c. 295 5 
We uſually reckon three ical Accents in ordinary 
uſe, all borrowed from the Greeks, viz, the Acute Accent; 
which ſhews when the tone of the voice is to be raiſed ; and 
is expreſſed thus (). See AcuTE. IE 
The Grave Accent, when the note or tone of the voice is to 
be depreſſed; and is figured thus (). See Grave. | 
The Circumflex Accent, which is compoſed of both the acute 
and the grave; it points out a kind of undulation of the 
voice, and is expreſſed thus (* or *), See CixcuMFLExX: 
Words which have no accent are called Atonics. 
The Hebrews have a tical, . a rhetorical, and a mu- 


I That the motion of compreſſed air, expynding it ſelf by its 


. elaſticity to its former dimenſions, is accelerated, is evident 


_ .  * from. various A Bs EL As TIcir vy, Cc. 

ACCELERATION: is alſo applied in the ancient aſtronemy, in | 
.  reſpe&of the fixed ſtars, —This Hccelergtion was the difference 
between the revolution of the primum mobile, and the ſolar | 


fical Accent ; the firſt and laſt ſeem, in effect, to be 

the fame; both being comprized under the general name of 

Tonic Accents, becauſe they mos the proper tone to ſyllables : 

as the rhetorical Accents are faid to be Eupbonic; inaſmuch as 
2 tend to make the pronunciation more ſweet and agree- 
able. 4 


There are four euphonic Accents, and five tonic ; of 
which ſome are placed above, and others below the ſyllables ; 
the Hebrew Accents ths, not only to regulate the riſings, 
and fallings of the voice, but alſo to diſtinguiſh the ſections, 
periods, and members of periods in a diſcourſe; and to an- 


revolution; which was computed at 3 minutes, and 56 ſc- | fwer the ſame purpoſes with the points | | 

ACOEL EXATORS in bee, = male of the penis, | F g, ate diet ita g 
\.CCELERA TOR?, in anatomy, a. muſcla of the penis, | Their Accents are divided into emperors, kings, dukes, dec. 
/ Whoſe office is to expedite the diſcharge of the urine, and ſemen. | each bearing a title anſverable to the importenes of Fe di- | 


by, paſſes: under the as pubis, and incom- 
cavernous body of the · urothra eth 


ſttinction it makes. Their emperor rules over a whole 


| , Phraſe, and terminates the ſenſe compleatly ; anſwering to ouf 
Point. —Their king anſwers to our colon; and their duke 


do our comma, —The king, however, occaſionally becomes 
a duke, and the duke a king, as the phraſes are more or leſs 


>, 
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| ©4bs muſic;! or Aingirg 5 edging abr the e * Er 


man) 


Fo 7 lived: about the time of Mahomet, the great improver | 
of the Arabic Aecente.— The chief 
zs, that chis writer is ſaid to have been tlie Arft who reduced 


4 „ 


_— 


” theſe were of muſical, rather than grammatical uſe, ſerving | 
as aids in the ſinging 
| from thoſe introduced afterwards. - 


_ OO 
= 


proved on his maſter's art 3 but that all 
| deſigned to facilitate 
fame Voſhus ſhews ; 


hy the manner of writing the Greek: Hccents-1n' thoſe was 
| Fo different ng wy 


carries the matter ſtill further, — He thinks that Accents 
were the invention of the Arabians, about nine 
years ago; and that 


- of — — nt 


72 venth gentuf 


poe 

the verſes, by abe 'Latins called Pedes, and by u 
Add, that the ſhare Hennin, gives Rabbi Juda 
gf compleating, the Hebrew: Accents, is chiefly* 


man years before: n " 
of the old teſtament, we have a catalogue of Hebrew gram 

mar, at the head of which is this of R. Saadias: M. Simon, 

on this occaſion, obſerves, t that aſter the Jes of Tibe- 


L reſtament, the doctors of the other ſchools began v6 do the 


printed books, there has been no leſs diſpu 
tiquiey and uſe, than about thoſe of the Hebrews. Iſaac 


; anciently. they had nothing of this kind , hut 
notes in their poetry, which were invented by Atiſtophanes the 


Greek, and to keep out that barbariſm which WAs then 
breaking i in WV them; that the ancient: cents of Atiſte- 


M's Er 222 


bee e „ 
The uſe of the tone, or grinimatical Bits has hein hs ) 


while others maintain that they are y intended to regulate 


+11 a 
controherted ſome holding that / diſtinguiſh - the ſeuſe, [ | enfle#fours 2 Greek Heconts of an older ſtanding, — 
| 
© 
[- 


than read,” the ſeriptures in their 9 | 
dem, Mga #lav.'p..31.. 48732000 eh 


* Fu es . . 


1 mb. 


The truck ſeems hers to lie between the tws opinions ;"for # 
_. though we are inclined tothink, that the primary intention of 


ſe Acrents was to direct the finging; yet th fingi | e's letters equidiſtant from each other, without any 
1 been regulated ee. ring ns ſenſe ; , i Start the | | inction either "of ds, Or 3 Wbich Without 
Accenis might ſerve: Hot o vide the fingi - Fx alfoto | 410 could: ſcarce be inte ig and that Accents were ne- 
point out the diftin&ions? gh it mu be confeſſed, | © cellary/ts diſtinguiſh 1 words, und to r out their | 
that mam 


ones, agree in the matter; ſome of them making twice as 
ef hel diſtinckions as others. 
The Y ebrew Aecrnti, in effect, have Bmethinz 


mark the tones; ſhewing how'the voice is to be raiſed, and 
, Junk on certain ſyllables. What they have peculiar, is, that 
they da the office of che points in other languages. See 
"PUNCTUATION. | 

He this as it will, it is eertbin thekiiciant Hebrews 1 were not 
acquainted. with theſe Accents; ſo tliat, at beſt, are hot 
jure 13 opinion which preyails amongſt the 
p 10 is, that they were invented about the ſixth cen 
15 ewiſh perch of the ſchool of Tibetiss, / called 
Maftoretes See MassenE TE... 

The Ene bre Hennin affirms them to be of Arabic 5 79 


wp: were firſt — to their ra of Tree, by 
"" Rabbi hey ore _ David Chiug, a native of Fez, in the ele- 
IIIt is indeed , th m 
their points. from the Arabs; but how they thor 
Accent from them is hard to conceive, the Arabic lang age 
having noi ſuch thing as Accent, either in profe, or ver 

= 2 Hennin makes the Arab Alchahil Ebn Ahmed, 


ground of the opinion, 


into an art; marking the meaſures; and quantities of 


founded on the 

common opinion, that this rabbin was the firſt 'grammarian 
among the Jews. But the opinion is erroneous; there ha- 
ving been a Hebrew grammar com by R. Saadias Gaon, 
Simon's critical hiſtory 


< rias had added points, and AHeceutt to the texts of the old | 


like in their dope which deer imitated 7 


<< the reſt. 
As to the Greek Arent e doch Far inane and | 
te Toke their an- 


Vollius, in an expreſs treatiſe de Accentibus Grecanicts, en- 
deavours to prove them of modern invention; aſſerting, that 
2 few 


Grammarian, about the time of Ptotemy Philopater; and that | 
oil. 


px: 2 1 LL * 4 * * 


of their: poems 7 * and very 


of theſe — are tos fit . and inconſi-. ot — meaning; which 
3 derable ; nor can the modern writers, or tlie editors of Wa | 


cötnmon with | 
© thoſe of the Greeks, and ain; and ſomething. peculiar to 
the Hebrew. What they Have mn common, is, that they | \ Di 


» ee! 204 2 ff "4 86, 130 * 2 LM: 3 1 MR 9401 


Meet. — | 


ar Baſt; 11 a be. 


285 owns that they were not always formed in the ſame, man- 
1 


Fer *the'ancients; but thinks that difference owing ta the 


ROT rl bis a oli for the uſe of Alec 
earlieſt days; as that they then wrote all in e 


confirms from 3 diſpute on a 
in 4 —— mentioned by Ariſtotle in 155 Poctics, 
ingly, he obſerves,” that the Syrians, 5.6 
8 Aae — no Hiſtinctive Accents, have yet invented 
eertamn points, placed' either below or above the words, jo 
ſhew their mood, tenſe perſon, or ſenſe. "See further i in 
rtatio Epi oled de Arcentuum N e 
Ui. Baſil, 1686. 
Ac ENA. is alſo applied; ſon vt abuſvely, to che T 
Which mark the — of rene or the time che voice 
ig to dwell on them. See Q pANTIT T. 
The ſputious decent "arifiver to a kü of time in 
-" miiſic;” as ctotchets, quavers, *&e:—The'yerjuine + 5 ra- 
- ther anſwer to the 'niuſica}  hotes, fo ol, 1 „ | eel 


Such are the Jong Aeceut, which ns that P 
ſtop on the oY and is expreſſed thus (). e . 
Te Hort Herm which ſhews oped the anc 8705 pro my 

tion ought to be ſhort; and is marked d thus 

Some even rank the e „ DIG 9 
among Mecents," : Y 
Zerrung... 


2 


IF" ic Hit 
8 ee 44 


14 


72 9 tone, "and manner e 88 


2 Actent 1, Gase Accent, 1 Norman Heat, &c 
is alſo'a tone or DIE NY of the Voice frequently 
uſed as a mark of the intention of ts Ln gd and Aas 
good. or an evil fi nification to his w Wa 
One ne ive Ge with the Prey 200 moſt both ing 
Words i ble; by a proper matiaf ement of the Aecent, 
and manner of rehearſing them. The Accent frequently 


% gives a contrary ſenſe to what" the words eie - 
rally: : importe an tr tn Frevay, Scr. cl 


1 e "Ge: wil 


e paſfion. See PAss1oW. 


* Every ＋ < — diyided' into fte a and wnaccented 
201 MAU, rn. 7 


4 pow re e Math e 


hiefly t re and affect: I i 
— c Fer d 


The beginning and 3 or the beginning of the firſt half 
of the bar, and the be 
common kime; and ce beginning, of firſt of the three notes 
in triple time; arc always the atrt I parts a s of the meaſures. 
See Tries; e 13 2 . 5 1 4 
In common time, the firſt and third crotchit of the bar are 
on the accented part of 1 r Ter. An "pls time, where 
the notes always go by that Which is in the 
middle of eve js three is always Sas," the firſt and 1 
45 atcinted: But the Accent in the firſt is ſo much ſtronger! ay 
in many caſes the aft i is ee as if it had 26, 
-»See:Composrrion;2' 25 
The harmony is — to o be füll, and vid of diſcords the 
| accehited" parts of the meaſure; See HArMony.—In the un- 
 6ceented"paits' this is not ſo neceſſary ; diſcords hete "paſſing 
without any . vip car, Enid CoUN- 


This ap from inſcriptions hh as wanbfcriptz, none 
+. of whic till 470-years before Cbriſt, has either 1 "| 
rit, apoſtrophus, or lor ſubſcribed- V+ 25 5 Numm 


: Gree. Inſet p. id, ſeq; Politian, M; le. y8..F dritarth. 
1. 8. Idem accent. p. 5. EIS FI £6): | 
He adds, that Ariſtarchus, a diteiple of Arien im- 


they both did was only | - 
th in the making of verſes. The 
ſeveral aneient 1 that 


uſed in our books. 
en, Chriſt, Hennin, in a diſſertation publiſhed to ſhew 
that the Greek tongue — not to be pronounced accord- 

ding to the Accents, eſpouſes the opinion of Voſſius, ati atid even 
hundred 
they were anly uſed in poe 1 that | 
they were intended to aſcertain the pronuncitie 501 the 


Loy. were 
L. 


Ay. OO. to the genuine 2 
Vor. 18 


P 


. Accent; in P 


3 Oc. Ses R. bo 1 454 

ACCEPTANCES®, in 0 18 15 act of accepting, 
i. e. of receiving, or admitting a thing 6 offered to us, Which 

by our refuſal would p 
no effect, See Rretyrton and ADMs$1dv, antes 6s 

* The, word i uf ed from accipere, to 
0 poundled uf 3 and tapete, ee e 
cceptance = A waa 

oY, dren: eſſential ther. Ariane, 
"the" CoH of* the WA 

„ renders the Ar bo 

” may Na 


ring to its rang; 
ace, ſay the civili: 
vice of the donee, = oy 
mpleat ; 1 without Which 9 
pleafüre. See DoxaTton, & - 
In beneficiary matters, the 'rayonifts hold, ' that the e. 
5 At the 19 85 time pe * 
; not ex inter lo. Set Revich ATION, 
PTANCE, in common ky, Kotha" a" TT 
e "which mi tht habe been f 
-- eveidedy" were it nt Tor fich © N 3 
* ſeined of land ks . nake 


A fe 


— 


| pronunciation which obrainied in the ſeveral s of | 


wo 005 ſenſe, we er de d Welen eons * e 1 4 2 
5. 8 : 


Accor; in ade ie a modulation of "the voice, to expreſs 


ginning bf thé latter half thereof, in 


ve been fruſtrated, and e of | 


ave 4 W 


£4 

1 

* 

I, 2 
72 


x 4 " x * - * 
o - : : 
va * * o * 
n , 1 

x l k 1 « as 

* p * 

; 3 O. Noſfment 

„ 0 , „ 8 
>» 5 ® <2 , 6 - * 

* 
Is 51 p 

* 

4 


2 4 * 8 ah 
4 8 * af I 
$ os OB et. Ty INE 1 
wy 4 "3% G N * 
r 1 W.Y b 
0 * ©7152 4 1 
1 1 
| ; As. 
- 2 * E 
5 e * 
; _ 2 
* 7 


' , 
* | 


on fall 
ba from bringing the writ, Cui in Vie bes Cur 


" Other tacit. 


- "'The ſolemn Acc + is a formal at, w 


cefted by All the other prelates in the Chriſtian world, who 
have cognizance thereof: and this acquieſcence is what they | 
all Tacit Acceptance. | 8 g 


In this ſenſe, France, Poland, c. tacitly ac red the conſis | 
tution againſt the See of Molinos, 7” the Quietiſts. | 


And Germany, Poland, &c. tacitly oe the conftitu- | 


tion againſt Janſenius. See MoLinisT, JANSENIST, Sc. 
' AcczyTANCE, in commerce, is purer 


K of bills of exchange. To accept a bil 


| of exchange, | 
is to ſignꝭ or ſubſcribe- it; and prit 

| debtor. of the ſum contained therein; with an obligation to 

pay, or diſcharge it at the time prefixed. See BILL. of £x- 


c 2. W 7 N 
The Aeceptance is uſually performed by him on whom the 
bill is drawn; upon its being preſented to him by the per- 
ON in whoſe behalf it was drawn, or his order.— While 

he acceptor is maſter of his ſignature, i. e. ere he have re- 
turned the accepted bill to the bearer, he way | 
 reptance; but not after he has once delivered it. See Ex- 
PV 85 5 
ills payable at ſight are not to be accepted; as being to be 
dequiatee at their firſt preſenting ; or, in defect of payment, 
tobe N bills drawn for a certain number of days 
after 
. * be accounted therefrom.— The form of this Acceptance, 

Is, Accepted ſuch a day, and then the ſignature. . | 

A Bills drawn payable ona day named, or at uſance, or dou- 
ble uſance, need not be dated; uſance being reckoned 


ght, the Acceptance muſt be dated; in regard the time 


termitting fever, an ep 
= tical Acceſs, + 
. * Meceſs is frequently confounded: with paroxyſm; but they 


ite diſputes and diſſenſions hae been f 


uſed in re- | 


eraſe his Ac- 


AccxPTANCE is more particularly uſed in the Rothiſh etcle- | ; 


: 
: 
* 


, 


N 
1 
3 £» $A 
e. 


| ACC 


thereby become principal | ACCESSION is allo uſed for a prince's ſucceſſion to the throne. 


— 


| 


from | 


the date of the bill it ſelf. See UDsAnck.— On theſe it is | 


ſufficient to write, Accepted, and the ſignature. 


If the bearer of à bill be contented with an Acc 


| be paid in twenty days after ſight, where, in the bi 
only eight days are expreſſed ; he runs the riſque of the 
twelve additional da : 22 ee 
no remedy againſt rawer, And if the bearer cont 
"himſelf to receive a leſs ſum than is 
is to ſtand the chance of the reſt, See PROTEST, Eu- 
DOBSEMENT, e. — 5 | 
ACCEPTATION, in. grammar, the fignihcat 
word; or the ſenſe wherein it is taken and received. See 
Word, &c.—Thus we 


Such a word has ſeveral Zeettations,—In its firſt and moſt | 


natural Acceptation, it denotes, &. See-SIGNIFICATION. 
ACCEPTILATION, in the civil law, an acquittance 
given without receiving any money: or a declaration of the 
creditor, in favour of the debtor, ſignifying, that he is ſa- 
tisfied for his debt, and forgives all further claim, or demand; 

though in reality no payment has been made. 
ACC PTION, or ACCEPTATION, See ACCEPTA- 

* TION. 3 47 | f 17 4 . 9 Wes 

ö ACCEPTOR, of a bill of exchange, the perſon who ac- 
'  cepts the bill, Sce ACCEPTANCE. 


Acceptor, who is uſually the perſon on whom the bill is | 
drawn, ch, peri ie by the acceptance; and is 


1 # 


ACCESS“, in a general ſenſe, 
See the 


97 24 # 


| obliged to pay it, though the drawer fail before it become 
due. n 1 | | 
ſignifies the approach of | 


cles APPROACH and | ACCESSORY netves,  ACCE8S0RIUS 


,  acceſſus, or acceſſio 3 formed 


— 


of accedere; com 


- 


1 2 e | 
In which ſenſe, 4eceſs ſtands oppoſed to receſs, See Re- 


Ess. e e | 
We ſometimes fay, the Acceſs of bodies, the Acceſt of the 
moon, the ſun, planets, &c. but more frequently, the ap- 


| proach of bodies: the appulſe of the moon, the riling of 


the ſun, Se. grometricians ſpeak of a line called the curve || 


of equable acceſs, or approach. | . 

| Accs, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes entrance, or ad- 
©" miffion. See Ex TRT and ADMISSION. [nd 

We fay, ſuch a perſon has feces to the prince: the Acceſt 
on, that-fide was very diflicult,. by reaſon of rocks, .. 
Acct33, in medicine, denotes a fit, or xaturn of {ome prriodi- 
e, See Pumtopicat.. 


= 
I 


. 

» 

1 

7 — 


of ad, toz and cedere; to come 


ance to 
Il it ſelf, 
: ſo that if the acceptor fail, he has 
reſſed, in part; be 


ion of a | 
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We fay an-cceſs of the gout, e an in- 
ply, &c. an Acceſs of madneſs ; 
à cold Acceſs, Sr. 


ſometimes alſo a 


æxre different things; an Accgſi being properly the beginning, 
or firſt onſet of « diſeaſe, a paroxyſm the height of it; See 
 PAROXYSMs | 1 4 AAS 
ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that may be approached;' or, 
gut Acceſs may be had to. See Acczss, and AryRoOACH. 
Huch a place; 2 fortrels, is acceſſible from the ſea- ward, i. e. 
Fed to it is practicable. See Fox T III AT IO, and 
Fo | * 


RTIFIED Place. 8 | Ei 

Accrss1BLE helght, bt diffance, in geometry, Er. is either 
that which may be mechanically meaſured by the application 
of a meaſure to it; or it is a height whoſe baſe and foot may 


be approached to, and a. diſtance meaſured thence on the 


(round See DisTANCE, c. 11 9 
ith the quadrant, &c, we can take altitudes both ac- 
and inacceſſible, See ALTITUDE, QUADRANT, 


88 5 includes the meaſuring, plotting, Ec. both of 


acceſſible and inacceflible diſtances. See SuꝝVEYI NG. 

- CESSION, in a general ſenſe, is the act of approaching, 
or going to a place, perſon, or thing. See Access and Ac- 
CESSORY. ; | | 


Acckssiox, is mote particulatly uſed for the act whareby a. 
thing is joined or united to ſomething exiſting before. See 
ACCESSORY, _- | TR 


0 


See SUCCESSION. The firſt of Auguſt is obſerved in me- 
| 0 of the late king's Acceſſion to the crown of Great 

ACCESSION is alſo uſed for the act of engaging; and be- 
coming a Party: in a treaty before concluded between other 

powers; on the ſame footing and conditions as if originally 
comprehended in the treaty it ſelf — | St 

The Acceſſion of the States General to the tfeaty of Ha- 

nover; of the Czarina to the treaty of Vienna, &c, See 

REATY. | . | | 
ACCESSORY, or Acczs8Asy, ſomething that accedes; 
or is added to another more conſiderable thing. See Accts- 

SION. Ti... | oy. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to principal. See 
JJ e 
Acckssokx, or ACCESSARY, in common law, is chiefly uſed 
for a perſon guilty of a felonious offence; not principally, but 

L ; as, by advice, command, or cone t. 
BETTOR, i | 


There aue two kinds of Acceſories ; before the fact, and af. 


ent, he is a principal. See PRINcI AL. i 
Ihe ſecond, is he who receives, aſſiſts, or comforts any man 
that has done murder, or felony, whereof he has knowledge. 
A man may alſo be acceſſory to an. Acceſſory, by aiding, re- 
| ceiving; Sc. an Acceſſory in felony. -- RE TR 

An Acoeſſory in felony ſhall have judgment of life, and mem- 
ber as well as the principal, who did the felony 3 but not 
till the 9 be firſt attainted, and convict, or outlawed 
thereon. Where the principal is pardoned without attain- 
der, the Acceſſory cannot be arraigned ; it being a maxim in 


to commit felony, and is not preſent himſelf; for if he be 


law, Ubi non eft principalis, non poteſt efſe Acceſſorius, But if 
the principal fe pardoned, or bave 1 5 after attain» 


der, the Accefſory ſhall be arraigned. 4&5 & M c. 
In the loweft and higheſt offences there — no Lege, 
but all are principals: as in riots, routs, forcible entries, and 
the higheſt offence, which is high treaſon, there are no Ac- 
2 Cut. Littlet. 71. See TREASON. N 
Acceſſories in petty treaſon, murder, and felony, are not 
to have their.clergy,— There can be no Acceſſory before the 
fact in manſlaughter; becauſe that is ſudden and unprepenſed, 

See MANSLAUGHTER, | | | 


— 


| 


; 
; 
4 
. 
a 
| 
\ 
b 
4 
| 
| 


1 


Acczssonv by ſtatute, is ſuch a one as abets, adviſcs, aids, 
| or receives one that commits an offence made folowy by "4 


tute, See STATUTE, | 7 
8 ) Willifii, or Par Acczs- 

SORIUMy in anatomy, a pair of nerves, which ariſing from 
the medulla in the vertebræ of the neck, aſcend and enter 
the ſkull, and-paſs out of it again, with the par vagum, 
_ wrapped. up. ih the ſamecommon integument therewith ; and 
; after quitting the ſame, are diſtributed into the muſcles of the 

neck and ſhoulders. See Tab. Aar. (Ofteel.) fig. 5. bt. rr. 
See alſo NRRVR, PAR Fagun, cc. 4 * | 
In their aſcent towards the head, they receive branches from 
each of the firſt five. pair of cervi nerves, near their riſe 
from the medulla ; and ſend forth twigs to the muſcles of 
the larynx, Mn Fe. —Uniting with a branch of the inter- 

coſtal, oy orm the plexus ganglioformis,' See Pr.xxvs. 
ACCIDENCE, AccinenT14, a name chiefly uſed for a 

little book, containing the firſt elements, or rudiments of the 
Latin tongue, See GnAun ax. ' 
ACCIDENS, .Agcinaxr, in philoſophy, See Acct» 
. 9 „ 


Acc 
ule 


vently. among p is to de- 
note what does 12 olloaw pos ons hk but 
from ſome accidental quality thereof: in which ſenſe, it 


per Accunans, is 


fe, which deer the nature and ellen 
, of conſidered as fire, and 


ſtands r 
ofa thing. See 
Thus, fire in fald to 47 
not per accidens but a piece iron, thou red-hot, only 
burns per accident, by a quality accidintal to and not con- 
ſidered as iron; 6 Ai rms Eraser. 


ACCIDENTS; Aces in philoſophy, fomneching 24. 


ditional, of ſuperadded, to 1 or * eſſentially be- 


longin thereto, but capable; indifferent! 
or 1 being in itz without the deſtrut See 


SUBSTANCE. | 


The word is derived frech 4 445 bo. Mai which. js 


compounded of 4d, to; and cadere, to fall. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three * of Aru; verbal, 


ental. 
pr redicable, and predicam 

Acer, Accidens Verbale ſtands fed i efente; . 
os ** 2 


this ſenſe, the adjuncts to * thou 
Eis are denominated Accidents thereof. 


UNCT. © 
the lothes à man has ori; though feal tab 
This, they * not eſſential, but adventitious, or — 


to Vis exiſtence, are Accidents. ESSENCE. 
Predicable AccIDenT, Accident Predicabile, is uſed iti opþoſi-- 


tion to Proper. Such is any common quality ; ; 28 Whitenels, | 


ALITY. 


heat, learning, or the like. See 

Thus 'a man may be fick or we 
yet the one be ſtill a man, = the other a wall. 

8 heſe are called in the ſchools, Predicable Accidents ; becauſe 


uſually laid down and explained i in the doctrine of predica- 


bles. See PREDICABLE., 
Predicable decider: may either be taken in the abſtract, as 


whiteneſs, learning ; or in the concrete, white, Bagel. 
See ABSTRACT, ph ConcRETE. 
If taken in the abſtract, as is done by P the Acci- 
dent is defined as above, that which may either be preſent, 
or abſent, without the deſtruction of its ſubjeR. | 
If it be taken in the concrete; Accident is uſually defined by 


the ſchoolmen; 's be ſomething capable of being predicated 
contingently; of many, in reſpect of quality, —As learning, 


which may probably be predicated of you, he, Ec. 
Prad Ac cin ur, Accident ral, which 


alone properly anſw to the idea of an Accident; is a mode, 
or mn Bcation of 1 created ſubſtance, inbering or 2 


pending thereon, fo as not to be capable of ſubſiſting with- 


out the fame. See Mop £4 
In this ſenſe, Accident is oppo fed to fubltanes —Whence, as 
ſubſtance is defined a thing * — ſubliſts of it ſelf, and he | 


ſubſtratum of Accidents ; ſo an Accident is faid to be that 2 

jus eſe off ineſſe: and therefore Atiſtotlez who uſually 

ſub ſimply oy la, T N om ny Gar eb fe We 

cidents, los - entities ent irin 

— to reſide, as their ſub ien eee 

An Accident, then, has an immediatez and fect 5 

dence on its ſubſtance ; both as to its production; its conti- 

nuation, and its effects: it afiſes or Is deduced from its ſub- 
is 


her altos, or affen the ſubject. 
Schoolmen, however, will not have Accidents. ts be nnefe 


modes of matter, but entities really diſtinct from it; and, 
in ſome caſes, ſeparable from all matter. But the notion of 


real Accidents, and qualities, is now exploded, . Qua- T 
* or claſſes of | | 


ITV!“ 
Ariſtotle and che Peripatetics make nine 
Predicamental Actidents ; others contract them into a leſs 
number. See PREDICAMENT, and CATEGORY. 
Ab ſalute Ae eib EN, is a term uſed in the Romiſh theology, for 
icamental Accident which ſubſiſts, or may poſſibly ſub- 


red 
| 74 at leaſt — nmr and by ſome ſupernatural power, 


either A. Ao > ö 


See Ap- | | 


; and a wall white 6t | 


or ſubſiſted. by it ; and can only be effefted 4 


3 | 
bs contend, are the Accidents of the bread and wine 7 


the euchariſty e. gr. the colour, flavour, figure, &c. there- 
of, which femain after the ſubſtances they belonged to are 
changed into other ſubſtances of fleſh, &c. See Eucna- 
1 dercn TRANSUBSTANTIATION „ 
his abſurdi been very ſtifly 
their ne, , even decreed by ſome of their councils, 
| — The euchariſt they, being a ſacrament, i. e. a viſible 
re there be ſomething 
ſenſible therein: now, this cannot be the ſubſtance, that be- 
or tranſubſtantiated; and therefore muſt be 


deſtroyed or 
2 — Add; that in evefy 
ſomething of the former nature remaining after the change; 


otherwiſe it would be no more than a ſimple ſubſtitution | 2 


of one thing for another: as; as; then, nothing of the ſubſtance | 
remains, it muſt w Aceident—Hence, che council of Con- 
ſtance condemns the ene which is the-ſe- 
cond of Wickliff, as gens Aeeldevts of Bread do 
not remain without a ſubject in the ent. Seſf; VIII. 

dome of the fathets ſeem to give cjntenanem to the ſame 
opinion, —S, Baſil, in his ſixth homily on the eteation, ob- 
ſerves that light, or rather rr the ſplendor of light, 


maintained by many of | 


eonverſion there muſt be | 


_ 


— 
: 


Accents; in the popular ſenſe of the word; ſigh 


Accryz NT, in heraldry 


ACTIBENTAL Paint, 


ACCIDENTAL Die 2 and Debi rties, i 


ACCLAM 


ACCLIVIS, in 
s Aſctiident. 4 
ACct LIVIT V“, the ſteepneſs, or lope of a bak wh 


! 
| 
| 
* 
F 
g 
f 


* 
* 1 * 7 4 
1 a” 0 
| * 
y ”s 5, 
3 N 1 N 
* 
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whiteneſs is —— © Whitt © thilg 
beginning, ti 
before; 


. 


"having" been creatcti "out 


Heeidents : It being their dodtine, that the eſſence bf mat- 
ter conſiſts in extenſion; and that Actidbnes are bhly modi- 
fications thereof, . in v wiſe diſtin& from it: An /ccident 
without a ſubje&t muſt be 4 contratiAtion;— And hence, 
is branded as contrary to the catholic * 
See CARTESLIANTSII. 
| — expedients has beck eilen by ihe Feen; 
_wo'account tor tranſubſtantiation, &c. without by cee 
of abſolute Accidenti.— Some holdz that the uſual Gele 
are made on the ſenſe by the immediate agehty bf God ; 
any _ remaining of the fortner nature: Other 
— 4 whole to heter 
pores bread, &c. which remaining uflaltered by the 
| tranſubſtantiation, produce the ſame ſenſations as the bread 


produced. 
vibes 4 köntin⸗ 


gen Ack; or ſomething produced caſually, and without 
| podluced t. nel, Fok ruht, | 
„is an additional note, or oak in 4 
coatrarmour; not * wy belonging thereto, but capable 
either of being retai omitted, ict altering the eſ- 
ſence bf bf the armour.—S$uch are abatementz, differences, and 
—— see ABATEMENT, Tixerbae, and DIF FE- 


ACCIDENT Af; foriething dat paitales of the ati 


of an Actident ; or „that is not eſſential to its ſubject, but 
indifferent thetets. See Accigenr, and „ 
Thus; whiteneſs is Beridental to marble ; and heat, to iron. 
in perſpeQtive, is a point in the hori- 
zonta] whete lifes parallel to one another, though not 


RES to the pi „ or e meet. See 
INT ERSPECTIVE; 
n aſtrology ate cer- 


and affections of the e panes, where⸗ 

by — are  fappoſed to to be either ſtrengthened, or * 
7 IL, ſuch a houſe of the hg has, Of 

IONS, 2 confuſed koife, of out of joy, by 


which the public expreſs their * 
| bation of an SPS their apps, nn, Ir appro- 


tain caſual diſpoſiti 


[El Actlamatio, Say, LAN to, or at; 


and c/amare, to cry out, 
Theſe were formerly uſed in churches; as well as theatres ; 
and the biſhops and other eccleſiaſtical officers, were elected 
by the Acclamations of the people ple. But their principal uſe. 
has always been at the ſolemn entries of — 2 and he- 
roes; where they are uſually attended with good wiſhes; 
prayers, vous, &c. See Vow. | 
82 has handed down to us ſeveral fotins of Hecluma- 
Hebrews uſed: to cry; Hoſanna; the Greeks, 
Ayaby TVX#, Good luck. The Romans to their princes, ge 
dern Sc. Dii te nobis ſervent, veftra < wig noftra ſalus : © the 
Gods preſerve you for us; your ſafety, our ſafety. In te 
i, þe# te omni habemus, Fitaraie, 1 beportng "han 


and by youz we have every thing. 8 relates, 
that at * cried out, Salve . 


entfy _— the 
, quia fatous A, O e, be ſafe ; —— 
Kander is ſafe. 1 in his treztiſe of F ormula's; 
45 d ſorts of Accldmations, uſed by the (nate 


the E 
24 rh 1 2 Vive & j TRE 


0 1 live, Fc. 
„a mufcle, otherwiſe called Obl- 
Bw 3 cendenis. 


Mer the horizon ; reckoned upwards. 
FLAN 
* bi Pay ee the Latin a, to ; at — 


| The aſcent of a hill b an Acchuiy ; the deſcent of the ſame 


A decllvity, l 


Some writers of fortifications, uſe Hcclivity for Tulut. See 


TAT ts. 


AccoLA“, in a general ſenſe; denotes an ihhabitarit near 


any certain place. 

The word is compounded of as, 1 to dwell, 
habit; Arcala 80 
place the diſtin 
come from e 


ng Character of Arcoli in this, that 2 
here : Accala cultur loci in von 


Age DE A ceremony anciently 


ring of knighthood. See KNicHr. 
1 French, and litterally denotes an embrace, or 


ES A being formed of ad, to; and cl, or collam, Beck. 
& Aecnlade eorififted in the king's lying his arms about 
the young knig hank. and cairn Mie; in token of 


2 . iy fr ed te 
Catteſalin db 1 Big, ' boinbat the notion bf ee 


eneous matters contaihed i in the 


or deſtinatlon thereof i 8. the agent that 


ie in- 


adveniens ter ram colat. Hence 2 ; 
9 

tun; Wy oy they fand bp 2400 at Le head. g 

| 6; 4 cow propria, proprian colt nl nee- | 


re. 


| fiehdſhip,—Afecr the Accolade, the Fu givitg * 
1 | 


- "IN 


is privy 


"DO U 
. the Houlder with the flat of a ſword, he-forth- 
with entered into the profeſſion. of arm. 


A880 4 71882 enge application 


8 wh one thing, by analogy, to another. See Amaiocy; 


* . The word. is compounded of 1 1 and wem, N | 


dio us. 8 1 


| To 1 thing by Accommadatian, i 1 to know ith by the Tea | | 


of a ſimilat thine referred thereto. Ar eee 
A prophecy of {cripture is ſaid, to be fulflled . "THE; 5 85 
properly, as When a thing fore told comes; to pats. /⁰·ꝶqęæę in 
1 or by way of Accommodation, when e, 
to any place or people, like to what fell 9 re une 


Re to another,—Thus, the 175 of Lfaia:: 7 Hohe to;thoſe 


"af þ is own. time, are ſaid to be fulfilled in asg who lived | 
1 in our Saviour's;; and are accommodated to them Ve. hy 
S. „well did Ifaias propheſy e of you, Sc. which ſame. words, 
St. Paul. afterwards accommodates, to the * of his time.— 

This method of explaining ſcripture 150 ccommedation, ſerves 
as a key for ſolving ſome of the. difficulties relating be dhe 

prophecies. See TyPE, PROPHECY, &c.. 

On many occaſions, a man finds: it expedient, to pi by 
® Accommollatian thus, the word Librarius, ſcrivenerg may-be- 

" tranflated, by Accomm: dation, a printer; as it originally ſig- 

ifies thoſe who. made: it their buſineſs to furniſh copies of 
- books, before. the i invention of printing. See LiBRARIL.: | 
ACCOMMODATION, . is alſo, uſed, for. an amicable agreement, 
or compoſition. between two contending. parties. Ii he . 
- ceſs 1s roof ga ft intricate and perplex d, that there is 

3 out of it but Th di Jecommudation. eter 
ed = means of pn. 


114 #47 


Keen. 6 tpdy . or d 
a5 4 circumſtance to, another; either. b way of ornament, 
or for the ſake, of Wen or the ne See Gacun- 
ST AN BS. 
The muſic, in dramatic 'performances, mould ks ; way a 
ſimple Accompanyment. — The. org ſometimes apply. the 


_ company the treble ; ds the drone, flute, . 
The; Accompanyments, in heraldry, are all ſuch Far as afe 
© applied about the ſhield, by way of ornament ; as the belt, 
mantling, ſupporters, Oc. Ser EscprchzE on, Sete, 
4 "MANTLE,, Cee 
A thing is alſo faid to fe: accom 1 ny when £35 are 33 
ral bearings, or figures about ſome one principal one; 5 28 a 
* falteer, bend, feſs, chevron, or the like. 
ACCOMPLICE * one that has a hand in buns 
in the ſame deſign or crime with! 2 5 See 
CESSORY, Paryy, ABETTOR, Sc.” 1% 
The word is compounded of al, to; ; | con, begebe; and * 
care, to fold 
Ac COMPLISHME NT., the entine execution, atchieve- 
| ment, or fulfilling of ſomething propoſed, or undertaken, '* 
wt The word is compounded of ad, to; and complere. to fill A 
r ＋ he Accompliſhment of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, 
in the perſon of our Saviour, is the greats mark of his being | 
the Meſfſiah. See PRopHEcy. - 


There are two ways of accompliſhing « 2 been di an 14 | 


by accommodation. See ACCOMMODATION.' - 


Mr. Sykes has a particular inquiry into the meaning of thoſe | 


words uſed by the evangeliſt, That it might be fulfilled, or ac- 
- compliſhed, which was ſpoke by the prophets : where heſhews, 


that the word wAnpubn, fulfilled, does not- neceſſarily refer to a 


prediction of a future event accompliſbed; but is paw 50. 


mere accommodation of words, borrowed from ſome other | 


author, and accommodated to the preſent occaſion, See 
 TypE. RY RE 

ACCOMPT. See the article AccounT. © + L 

ACCORD, in we is more uſually called, er. bee 

"CONCORD; 4. 

*The word is French, formed, Sceanting to ſome! fro the 
Latin ad, to; and cor, the heart; but others, with. more pro- 
bability, . d it from the French corde, a ſtring, or cord; 

on account of the agreeable union between the ſounds of two 

in s ſtruck at the ſame time. Whence alſo ſome of the 

cCionſonants in muſic come to be called tetrachord, hexachord, 

Kc. which are a fourth, and a ſixth. See Cnonp, TETRA: 
cuoRD, Cc. | 

Accor, in law, is a verbal agreement 8 two, at the 
leaſt, to ſatisfy an offence that the one hath committed againſt 
the other; whether it be a treſpaſs, or the like; for which the 
one agrees to make, the other to accept a certain ſatisfaction. 

; — This, if executed, becomes a good bar in law to any ſuit 
to be brought for the ſame matter. 

ACCOUNT *, or Accoupr, in arithmetic, a calculus, or 

j . computation of the number of certain things, See CALCU- 
Los, and NUMBER. 


* tation. — 


LS «6 


7 


——— + 


f 4 1 P 
. * 


; i word is ee of ad, to; ; and * a Comps | 


— — — * 


* 
1 
1 


words to ſeveral. pipes which. they occaſionally put to a- 


ee PE the-Reidlans by: indictions, Iuſtres, 
Ec, See TIME, Y BAR; Or. ymPIAD," c. We account 


-i diſtances by miles, leagues, c, See urg 3 
3:3 -D18TiaNce, Sec. See alſo Cour, ATION.” ix 0 


15 nt fee alf > Pave, Ec” he e >< a ER 


F ' each, che 5. or when LA 
commi dee 


RAGE, Se... 8 | 
Ao or Kb t is: 4105 | led „ e I; . 
ſeveral books or regiſters which merchants keep of their af- 
© fairs, and negotiations... See Book-K EEPING, -&c.” 
Hence, to make out an ecount 5 3 to: paſs: one's ; Actount, &c. 
©==-Bankrupts are obliged 0 ſurren -thair, Accounts. See 
| , BanxrveT, S. f © 
Accobxx, or Accompr;-i ina 1 Lenk, "is 2; ehe hs! 
| _ tail, or enumeration delivered ti a court,” 4 x julge, or other 
proper officer or perſon, of hat à. man has received or ex- 
. pended, on the behalf of Sander, poſe aus he Re had the 
Management, 1 
n the remicmbranger's office; j in the . are enter d 
* ſtates of all the Accounts concerning the $ revenue ; > 
for cuſtoms, exciſe, ſubſidies, Sc. See REMEMBRANCER 3 5 
; «fr ls wer. Songs, Excise, G. 
e great; Accounts, as thoſe of the mint, Wardr army; 
| tenths, c. are called, i impreſt Accounts... as 
All! Accounts which paſs EE remembrancer's office, - are 
brough ht 5 the office of the clerk of the pipe. See Prez ; 
ſee a TALLY, Avwrror, Sr. "a 
1 is alſo more particularly uſed for a writ which Lies 
cre an agent, ſteward or other p ſon, who. ought to ren 
u Tag rette te 17 in . 825 e 


4 


— — 2 — 


CO — — 


i 4 Wen 
This anſwers PP to tis court of tte in Es- 
land. See EXCHEQUER. , 
There are ae of Aichunts, maſters of "Aas," cor- 
reQors of Accounts, 1 
. 5 Accomprant,. a perſon; — 
| cer appointed | to keep, or make up the accounts of à compa- 
np, office, court, or the like. Ke Account.” 
There are Accountants in the cuſtom-houſe, the exciſe, Ec. 
See Exciss, and Cus r oH. 
Ac ANT-Genergl of the (OPT, Chancery.” "Bee Cran- 

3 CERY. 2 N 
ACCOUNTING: « or Accomprine- or Countine- 
"Houſe. See CounTinG-Hoe, GREEN-Clitb, Kc. 
| Not OUTREMEN T, an Ale bay term, uſed for MY 
diliment; or a part of the apparatus, and furniture of a ſol- 

8 knight, or even a gentleman. 
* The word is French ; formed from the 2 German, 
Euer; whence, Coutre, a name uſed in ſome: cathedrals 'in 
France, . gr. at Bayeux, for the ſacriſtan or officer, who has 
the care of furniſhmg, . and ' ſetting opt the hag: in the 
church: called i in German Kufter, ver. 
ACCRETION, in phyſics, the growth, or — of 
an organical body, by the e of n See Nu- 
| ron. 521 
Wim word is "compounded of ad, to'; and ereſeere, to grow. 
Accretion is of two kinds; the one, conſiſting i in an exter- 
nal appoſition of new matter. | 
This is what we Sdthierwiſe call, ;uxtapoſition ; — it is thus, 
5 2 ſhells, c. are ſuppoſed to grow. See STONE and 
HELL. | 
Ihe other is by ſome fluid matter e into proper 4 
ſels, and gradually brought to adhere, or gro to the 
thereof. — This is what we call, introſuſception ; and it Þ 
thus that plants and animals are nouriſh'd. 8er PLANT, 
ANIMAL, NUTRITION,” VEGETATION. 92 
Acc RETION, in the civil law, denotes the union or acceſſion 
of a thing vague or vacant to another already occupied, or 
diſpoſed of. See Acc ESsIowG  - 
A legacy given to two perſons jointly, tam re quam —_ 
falls wholly to him that ſurvives the teſtator, by right of 2 
| cretion.—Alluvion i is another ſpecies of Accretion, See Al- 
LUVIoNNxNV. 
ACCRUE, or eee, in law, is underſtood, of a part 
that accedes' to, or follows the property of, another part, or 
perſon. See ACCRETION. x. 
\ACCUBITOR®, an ancient officer of den of Con- 
CE whoſe buſineſs was to lie near the emperor... 
7. 412 "Bp word is Latin, formed of the verb accumbere, to lie by ; 
wWhence alſo accubatio, that ſtate, or ſture of the body, 
when we ſit, and at the ſame time bn ckwards. 
ACCUMULATION®, the act of heaping, or amaſling 
' ſeveral, things together. 
The word Nan Den of ad, to; Jos, cumulus, 


* 
r 


— 4 


| _ 


f 

; 
1 
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INI A 
Derg las 8 e 2 
veral titles, 3 of different kinds ; 4 fr. 'bydeath, | 


| 14 2 2 uz we ſometimes read of acyllulitive treaſon, 
- which is, where a fact is not treaſon in itſelf, but becomes ſo 
4 n Mee of circumſtances. See TREASON. + 


he Earl of Strafford was condemned of accumulativt trea- | 


ſon; none of the facts alledged againſt him amounting fingly 
to treaſon. 13 & 14 Car. 2. c. 29. 


A CCURSED, fomething that lies under à curſe, of a ſen . 

tence of excommunication. See Coksx, ASATHINA, 
ExcoMMUNICATION, c. 

AcCUSAT ION“, Accvsarto, in the civil law, the j in- 


tenting a criminal action againſt an . either in one's 
own name, or that of the pub See ACTION, and 
INFORMATION, | 


* . at, Wi _ cauſari, to plead. 


| B the Roman law, there was no public ee, public | 


imes; every private perſon, whether intereſted in the 
crime, or not, might accife ife, and prof ute the 


f accuſed to 
iſhment, or abſolution. | 
Bu the Accuſatim of private crimes was never received but 
from the mouths of thoſe who were immediately intereſted in 
them. None, e. gr. but the huſband could accuſe lris wife of | 
_ adultery. See ApuLTERY, 
Indeed, it was not properly an Accuſation except in public | 
crimes ; in private ones it was called ſimply | Hon, or . 
; tenting an action, intendere aZtionem, or ſtem: See A 
n C 
Cato, 
2 times; and abſolved as often. See ABSOLUTION, - 1 
hen the accuſed accu on the accufer, it is. called recrk 
N which is not admitted till the accuſed has been 
urged. See RECRIMIN ATI“. 
y the cruel aws of the Inquiſition, the 40050 U is baked! 
to accuſe himſelf of the crime objected to him, ' Fee Inqu1- | 
ITION. 
It has formerly been the cuſtom i in ſome parts of Europe, 
heavy, either to decide it 7 
e accuſed purge himſelf by oath ; 


where the Accuſation was v 
combat, or at leaſt to maket 
which bo 

ber of his neighbours, and acquaintance, 
him. See Dux Na SOME $8 e 
ODECIMA 

AC COSATIVE. bn 
that are detlined. 


PURGATION, 


fourth Eaſe of e 
E Fans ad Fa 


Its uſe may be conceived from this, that all verbs K ex- 


refs actions that paſs from the 
ave ſubſects ro! receive thoſe a 


2 as to be 


Oc. ruſt ; 
: for; if I beat; muff! 


ich the *. 2 8 12 
am At I ov Gel ar vicit ompetum, Cæſar 
vercame Pom | 
In Englifh, we ave ME BN ditinguifh this caſe from the E 


nominative ; but as, we or inarily place words in their natu- 
ral order, it is eaſily diſcovered; the 'nomitiative con ntly 
preceding, and the Accuſative following the verb. — Thus, 
When we ſay, the prince loves the princeſs, and the princeſs | 
loves the prince: the prince is the nominative in the- firſt, 
and the Accufative in the laft ; and the princeſs the Aeci . 
tiue in the firſt, and the notminative i in the ſecond, See N 
MINA TIVE, and Cas.” 1 
ACEPHALUS“, or Aczruations, ſomething « wat wants 
2 dead. See Hr Abd. 
+" 1 is W of the e a, and hh, caput, 


nation. 
oy 5 am * 
CEPHALOUS, in a tive ſenſe, is more ap- 
lied to perſons deſtitute of a leader, or chief. 
bn the name A I is ſometimes applied to 5 — Nick 
or biſhops, as are exempted from the diſcipline, an Miese: 
tion of their ordinary biſhop, or patriarch. | oY . 
oN, PRIVILEGE, c. 
Anaſtaſius the library 
| an we of a patriarch, autocephalia. Sce PATRIARCH, 
ETROPOLITAN, | ARCHBISHOP, Or. | 
We find a great number of canons of councils capitulars of | 
princes, Se; againſt Acepbamus clerks, Ge. 
9 in our. ancient law-hooks, is alſo uſed. \-] 
ood ape ple who had no proper lord; as helding 
= fee, either of king, bilbop den, 3 10 


deni, or Aerrnzirr az, 


ſiaſtieal hiſt 


| Ls d wee 
fu to-follow either St;C Ne of Antioi | 
2, Ofcertain hereticy'of the Rich dentury, who at Un i 
| Jowed Peter Mongus; But afterwards #bandoned him; ren 


A alf6 denotes a Ronan meaſur 


the moſt innocent perſon of his age, had been decuſed | 


* 9 
. 


dunces and two 
two dtachms, 4 grain, 
8 of honey, 
-- Mique, - See Oy AT trvs; Cor LE, Gr. 
ACETABULUM, in anatomy, 
Certain bones, 


wever, was not admitted, excepting a certain num- 
ſwore ou; 2 my 
JT TION,— hus, t t 


1 is iv 
ACET-ARTA®, 


ACETOUS, or ACETOSE, 1 


8 2 which . diſtilled; 


-keeper * this e from the 
s ACETUM Re 5H 


Bay Vo b. I. 


* 


the coutitit of Chasse; they thelfolves 
errors of Eutyches. See EuTYCHIAn, 
the adheretits —— of Autioch; and of all in 
who refuſe to admit che council of Chakeedon. | See 
FBRIVE: i# 8 2 + | 
ACERB, Aczxdvs; 1 taſts, conſiſtit of. four; 
Cin ebe addition of a degree of roughneſs an 
See IAS E. 
r and mio ee ſults hs 
e rd See FRurr, Ge. 
make Aterk an — — be- 
tween eperri oy: + thy and bitter, ger Acid, &c. All mat- 
_ ters which come under this denomination are RY N 
ASTRINGENT: OVAL 
ACERRA, in Altziquny, 4114 ef ah; etebted hear the bed 
of a perſon defun, among the Romans; whereon his friends 
2 familiars daily burat incenſe; till the tifne of his burial. 
ALTAR; FUNERAL, Se. 
ACETABU LUM®, in antiquity; à littte vaſe, or cup, uſed 
at table, to ſerve up "things proper for ſauce, or  feaſoniy 
much after the ase falts, and vine gar-eruets. 
| Vaen and V E88EL. 
Hence Agricola, in his treatiſe of bud meatares L. I. — 
the name to have been formed from” Aanude, vinegar 5 as fup- 
+. poſing it principally deftined co-ferve vinegar o. 
* both for 


> 'his bring 
5 


liquid and dry things, thicfly-in megicine- See Me ages. 

he Acetabulum contained a cyathus, and a half, as is 20 7 
7; ons from two verſes of Fannius ; who f 

cyathus, : Fe i* ee e the Oba: 
. or fone Afteen. WEL TY 

is qu = drachme, i appenders ann, L 

- Oxybay hus ks 110 ire addantur 4 . 
Binet, % his treatiſe 0 weights and meaſures prefixed to his 
ede of Pings, makes the of oil weigh two 
the Aretabulum of wine, two ounces, 
and a'third ef a grain; the fcotabillum 
three ounees, three drachms, a e and bw 


is uſed for a deep in 
| d fo the reception of the . be 
"other bones, im order to their artichlation. See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteel.) fig. 12. lit. ö. See aſo Bowe; ahd AnTICULA- 
cavity of the iſchium, or huckle- bone, 
which receives the head of the thigh-boney. is called Aretabu- 
- ſometimes a or Sen. Ser ee. 
70 R 2, cf 2.79 £ Man: 
The Aectabulum i is les, "ba capped und wich nh e, 
: Whoſe ciroular-inargitr is called Yuperelliutn. — In ny Coker: 
lies a large mucila$in6us' gland. Raad 
by aaato be, in dis g —_ 
See — — 18 
Ses the artiels Hi Rv. 6 24.5 
* The word Wage _ 1 24- is eſa. the A 


2118 is commonly uſed for the ſeaſ f 
vinegar; 
© Kaliech in Latin Kela. See Act run, and VINEGAR. 
We ſay, an Acetous taſte; Acetous qualities, &c. Wine, and 


with D po 


all- viftous Aiquors, are rendered Heitais;- by exciting their 
- © ſalts, and tempering; ot. abating their ſulphürs. See Wine, 
and Vi Nous. Cbemiſts give the preparation of divets A. 
ta, or Seng qu quors, See AcE TU!“ 
ACET UM“ in medicine, Fr. the fame e * 
properties, W end and Preparation whereof, let 
article VINEOA !! 


8 * word is pare Latin; formed Sfarrrey to be ſharp. ses 


$ Ac1v. 


4 are ſeveral medicines in tho / ops, wheieof this ber 
is the baſis z as; 41 


Acbrun Binn delle 'vinegas chießy uſed-in-other 


- preparations, for diſſolution, and precipitation; Sce ei- 


IAT ION, Disse Ur ion, Pager#re A718 &. 
Sings Aer T1, 


ſpirit of vi made by drenahing Coppr- 

job or ſpittle· duſt with [ified Fong evaporating 
it ti 185 fumes of the vinegar it; 3 
tion and evaporation 5 8 a7 in K the: meta} be 
the oo comes over. 
are much the ſame with hols of the 


gy of wes "Wade of WW R# in- 


oy or fey dep the roſes then preſſed 
and the vine 7 is 2 "by way of 
2 on the head and temples, head - ach. 


After the like manner, are 1 


Ie qualities and u 
diſtilled vi 


© "fuſed in vinegar forty 


| --5 elder; Acetum Anthoſatum; vi of 'roſemary-flowets ; 
Acetum Scilliticum, Vinegar of ſ „Ec. a 
The German dilpenſatories A — with medica vine- 


aimed” againſt peſtilential diſeaſes; but 
Kn among be The college retains ſome of Stef 
3 1 * Norimbergenſe, but it is hover fre- 
7 5 
ACETUM Alcalizatum ; made of diſtilled: vinegar 3 with the 
"addition of . de allaline, or volatile ſalt, Sed ALK AT l. 4 


Ketrom NENT INE 2 * e by — 5 


. 
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... folvi a little butter of anti in a. t deal of! ö ey! Ane, 
folving a utter ot ee 3 „e. ” | Id Je, the M79 parts of the g70v 4 Nay Pager - 


Water. „ | 6 G68 34 CIAL 36 
ACHANE, Axam, an ancient Perſian corn-meaſure, con- 
taining 45 Attic medimni. _ Arbuthn. Dif. p. 1. 
ACHAT, in our Law-French, ſignifies a contract, or bar- 
gain; eſpecially in the way of purchaſe... , 
| n act of parliament. 36 Ed. III. ordained to 

be thenceforth called Achators. See POURVEYORS, | __ 
ACHE, or Ack, a painful ailment in any part of the body. 

See Pain, and DisEASE,  - , ; 41+. ane 
» Febes, are either ſcorbutic, rheumatic, owing to violent 
- pains, or the like,” e 1 
Head-Acn. See HE AD-Ach, and CETHALTLALl VW. 
ACHERNER, or AchARNER, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the ſouthern extremity of the river Erida- 

nus,—TIts longitude, latitude, &c. ſee under the article E- 

JJ £24 461 1520 4:1953; tad hich nes: 4s 
ACHILLEIS, or AcaiLLE1D, a celebrated poem of Sta- 
tius, wherein he propoſed to deliver the whole life, and ac- 

tions of Achilles. See PPM. 1 22 
It only takes in his infancy, the poet being prevented from 

proceeding, by death. | 
The Lehel I 

faulty in the plan, or fable. See FABLE, c. 


It is a point controverted among the critics, whether the . 


whole life of a hero, e. gr. of Achilles, be a proper ſub- 
ject matter of an epic poem? See HERO, Eric, and H- 


Rolc. n | — FEA 
ACHILLES, a name which the ſchools. give to the princi- | 


argument alledged by each ſect of ohiloſophers in behalf 
1 their ſyſtem. 4 *apg SYSTEM, Cc. 


In this ſenſe, we ſay, this is his Achilles; that is, his maſter- 
| . ; 
: mong the Greeks, top ect 
. - Zeno's argument againſt motion, is peculiarly termed Acbil- 
Let. That philoſopher made a compariſon between the 
_ - ſwiftneſs of Achilles, and the ſlowneſs of a tortoiſe: whence | 


proof: alluding to 


be argued, that a low moveable that precedes a ſwift one by 


ever ſo ſmall diſtance, will never be outrun by it. See Mo- 


TIONS: 57 £54 


The ancient botaniſts gave the name Achille to ſeveral | 


plants; one of which is ſaid to be the ſame with our mil- 
lefolium; and took its name from Achilles, who, having 


been the diſciple. of Chiron, firſt brought it into uſe for the | 


cure of wounds and ulcers. 1 
Tendon of ACHILLES, Chorda Achilks, is a large tendon, formed 
by the union of the tendons of the four extenfor muſcles. of 
tze foot. See IEN DON, and Foo. | By - | 
It is ſo called, . becauſe. the fatal wound Achilles is 
ſaid to have been ſlain, was given there. . 


Ix" 2 5 


ACH OR, in medicine, the third ſpecies or degree ofa tinea, |. 


or ſcald head. See INR K. 


Achor is a ſort of ſmall, running ulcer on the face, and head, 


_ .. chiefly of children while at ſuck ;. by. which the ſkin is bro- | 


ken into a number of little holes, out of which iſſues a viſcid | 
humour. e 2 ENG TIDE | 
ACHRONICAL, in aſtronomy. See the article Acxo- 


17·; > onrniiep wet 2 oftnt yy ris nfo 
ACID#*; Acipum, any thing which affects the tongue with 
a ſenſe of ſharpneſs, and fourneſs. See TASTE, Acipity. 
The word is formed from acre, to be ſharp; which is de- 
rived from ann, à point or edge. m 
Acids are uſually divided into manifz/t and dubious. 


" Manifeft Acins, are thoſe above defined, which impreſs the | 


© idea ſenſibly. Such are vinegar, and its ſpirit ; the juices of 
Crabs, citrons, e lemons, barberries, tamarinds; ſpirit 
ol nitre, ſpirit of alum, ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of ſulphur 
per campanam, . ſpirit of, ſea-ſalt, Sc. See VIV ECGAR, 
 Nirxs, ViTRIoL, ALUM, SULPHUR, &c. oe 
Dubious, or Latent, Ac1Þs,' are thoſe: which do not poſſeſs e- 
nough of the Acid nature to give ſenſible marks thereof on 
the taſte, but agree with the manifeſt Acids in ſome other 
_ properties, ſufficient. to refer them to the ſame claſs. 
_ _ it appears, that there are ſome characters of acidity 
more general than that of a ſharp taſte ; though it is that 
_ | taſte is chiefly regarded in the denomination. 


The great and general criterion, then, of Acids, is, that | 


they make a violent efferveſcence, when mixed with another 
fort of bodies, called Alcalies. See EFFERVESCENCE,, | 
Vet is not this property alone univerſally to be depended on, 
do determine a body an Acid, without the joint conſideration 
of the taſte, and the changes of colour producible in other 
bodies thereby. Jo diſtinguiſh dubious Acids from alcalies, 
mix them with a blue tincture of violets: if they turn it 
red, they are of the Acid tribe; if green, alcaline. See 
ALCALY. b | 
Acids are all of the tribe of ſalts; and compoſe a particular 
. ſpecies thereof, called Acid falts, See SALT. 
Acid falts are all found to be volatile; by which they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt, which are either fixed, or at leaſt 
have an urinous, inſtead of an Acid taſte. See VoLATILE, 
- Firx8p, and URI N OUS. 5 | 


- 


is of the heroic, ot epic kind; but extremely 


2 . 


| The ſalt nat 
mixture of earth, oil, a little water, and an Acid ſalt: this 


Some late chymical philoſophers have even made it very pro- 
x 1658 EY 7 3 ; * — 


— 
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ſalts, —They, donſider it as à ſubtile; penetrating ſubltatice? 


— 


ding to the different matters it happens to be united withal, 


produces different kinds of bodies; if it meets a foffil oil, it 
converts it into ſulphur; if it be received into the lapig calca- 
ius, it coagulates with it, and becomes alum ; with iron 
it grows into green vitriol; with copper, into blue vi- 
triol, Sc. | | 


Of this ſentiment. is Sir I. Kew, In decom npounding 


© © ſulphur, ſays that author, we get an Acid ſalt, of the ſame 


< nature with oil of ſulphur per campanam : which ſame Acid 


| © abounding in the bowels of the earth, unites ſometimes with 
+ © earth, and thus makes alum ; ſometimes with earth and 
metal, and makes vitriol ; and ſometimes with earth and 


© bitumen, and thus compounds ſulphur,” ; 

In effect, all our native ſalts, though without any mixture 
from art, are yet found to be real mixtures ; and their com- 
poſition and decompoſition. is eaſily made. As many as they 


© are, they may be all reduced, according to M. Homberg, 
©. to three kinds, viz, falt-petre, ſea-ſalt, and vitriol; each 


© whereof has its ſeveral ies. Of the combinations of 


' © theſe with different oily matters, are all the other ſalts pro- 


* duced. By the Aer we have made of them, they all ap- 
5 pear to be compoſed of an aqueous, an earthy, a ſulphu- 


© rous, and an Acid part; but the Acid we hold the pure 


© falt: this makes our chymical principle ſalt, the common 


baſis of all ſalts; and whichantecedent to its determination 


© to any particular ſpecies, appears to be one ſimilar, uniform 


| © matter, though never found alone, but always accompanied 
_ © with ſome ſulphureous mixture or other; which determines 


it to ſome one of the three ſorts. of foſſil ſalts above- inen- 
© tioned,” See PRINCIPLE. 75 

The Acid, accompanied with its determining ſulphur, never 
becomes ſenſible to us, except when Iodged either naturally in 
ſome earthy matter, or artificially in an aqueous one. In the 
firſt caſe, it appears under the form of a cryſtallized falt ; as 
falt-petre, ſea-ſalt, &c, In the ſecond, it appears in form 
of an Acid ſpirit; which, according to the determination of 


the ſulphur accompanying it, is either ſpirit of nitre, or ſpi- 
_ Tit of falt, or ſpine of vitriol, | 


What is here ſpoken of the three ſimple foſſil ſalts, may be- 
equally applied to all the compound falts of vegetables and 
animals, with this difference, that the latter have always 2 
larger proportion of the earthy matter than the ſimple ones, 
when in form of a concrete ſalt ; and a larger proportion of 


the aqueous matter, when in form of an Acid ſpirit.— And 


hence we account for two important phznomena : 1, That 
the Acid ſpirits. of animal and foſſil falts, are always weaker, 
and leſs penetrating, as well as lighter in weight, than thoſe 
of the ſoſſil falts : 29, That after a vehement diſtillation, they 
Ave larger quantity of earthy, matter behind them than the 
offil do, ; „„ 
ally contained in plants, may be conſidered as a 


laſt ingredient being ſeparated from the plant with a vehement 
fire, ſhoots into a new ſalt, which ſometimes retains an Acid 
taſte, as in the tartar of wine; ſometimes it aſſumes a ſweet- 
neſs, as in ſugar; ſometimes is bitter, as in quinquina; and 
ſometimes almoſt inſipid as in ſage. This, M. Homberg calls 
the eſſential ſalt of the plant; which, by a gentle diſtillation, 
reſolves into an inſipid water, an Acid liquor, and a ruddy fetid 


one, containing Fa of the Acid ſalt, and part of the fetid oil 


of the plant: of the combination of which, is compoſed a 
13 kind of fetid ſalt, ſmelling like urine, called the vo- 
tile ſalt, or volatile alcaly ſalt of the plant: and the caput 
mortuum remaining, being reduced into aſhes, is ſeparated b 
Iixiviation into one part of fixed alcaly ſalt, and another o& 
inſipid alcaline earth. Add, that - the eſſential ſalt always 
diſſolves entirely in water, even the earthy part joined with 
it. But if the ſame ſalt have been A by means of fire, 
of a great part of its Acid, the earthy part will not wholly diſ- 
ſolve, but a ſediment of inſipid earth, indiſſoluble in water, 
will be found at bottom; to which, if an Aid ſpirit be added, 
it then becomes intirely diſſoluble in water: whence it may 
be fairly concluded, that the other part of the aſhes, before 


_ diſſolved in the water, and which after evaporation appears in 


form of a fixed lixivial falt, was only diſſolved by virtue of 
the Ad it contained; or as having retained enough of the 
Acid to effect a diſſolution, ..... nts a Sa 
Again, when the earth of the plant, ſatiated with its Aa, 


becomes a cryſtallized ſalt; no more of the ſame Acid can be 


1 1 into it: whereas the lixivious ſalt drawn from the, 
A 


l hes, does not cryſtallize, but fill greedily imbibes the Acid 
Pc OE AATE aA 
Benn it may be probably concluded, that the lixivious, or 

ed alcaly falt, is no other than the earth of the plant, 


ick, notwithſtanding the violence of the fire, has retained 
a little 1 of its Acid ſalt, ſufficient to diſſolve it in wa- 


ter; ſtill reſerving a ſufficient number of loculi, or pores, to 
lodge the firſt Acid that ſhall offer itſelf, in lieu of that driven 


out of it by the fire, —And as the name alcaly is only given to 


a ſalt, in reſpect of its imbibing and retaining an Acid 


ſented to it, in order to the producing a cryſtallized falt ; 
the lixivious ſalts of plants may be ſaid to be more or leſs al- 


l 1 4 4 2 caline, 
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caline, as they abſorb more or leſs of the Acid; or, which a- 
* 


Acid. Thi is chiefly obſerved where a vegetable Acid has 


been received firſt, and a foffil one is offered after. And it 
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ed * 


ready to 


” 


* 


fe ng wherein the ſolid* Acidi float; theſe latter, being im- 
pelled by the matter of light, will enter the cavities of tlie 
former, which are framed as it were on purpoſe for their re- 
dception; and that they will do it the more readily, if the 


ſeems owing to this, that the vegetable Acid” having under- | motion of the matter of light; where with are impelled 
gone 3 degree of fermentation in the body of the plant, | have been accelerated . Rot heat. gre e 1 
is become rare and pervious, in reſpect of the more ſolid, and | This introduction of Acidr into the oo alcalies, is, in 
weighty particles of the mineral Acid ; "which therefore force all appearance, effected with a great velocity and a deal of 
e II | friftion; inaſmuch as it produces ſo conſiderable a degree of 
The ſame is always the caſe,” where an Acid appears an heat: and as the pores of the alcalies were before filled 


with reſpect to another Acid; that is, where' of two Acid ſpi- | 
rits, one whereof has a mixture of ſome alcaly ; the rarer of 


e two having poſſeſſed the pores of the is compreſſed 
po the other denſer Acid. —Thus, a pin-cuſhion, though ever 
ſo full of cotton, will admit a good number of pins. 

Now, urinous ſalts are alcalies as well as the lixivious kind, 
- 5. e. they greedily imbibe Acids, retain them, and together 
with them compoſe ſalts which ize. But their volati- 
lity ſeems to make it plain, that they are not, like the for- 
mer, a compoſition of a mere earthy matter, with a little Acid; 


in regard a mere earth can never me volatile by ſuch ad- | 
mixture. Yet is there a great deal of reaſon to imagine, that | 
their compoſition is no other than a part of the ſame 'mat- | 


ter which would have produced the lixivious falt, intimate- 
ly mixed with a deal of the fetid oil of the plant ; and that 
the oil is the ſole cauſe of the volatility of theſe ſalts. ' 


M. Homberg, in his Eſſai du bel principe, makes three claſſes | 


with an aerial matter, - which is now expelled by the points 
of the Acids; that air is put in motion, and produces the 


bubbles, which are ſo much the more ſenſible, as the heat 
— Eg the action is the greater. See Air, and 
| EAT. EW T9 A ' n 


Sir I. Newton accounts for the effects of Acids in a different 


manner, viz. from the great principle of attraction, * See 
ATTRACTION. —- | coroner wind wade tage 
© The particles of Acidt, he obſerves; are of a ſize frofler - 
| © than thoſe of water, and therefore leſs volatile; but much 
© ſmaller than thoſe of earth, and therefore much leſs" fixed 
© than they. They are endued with a very great attractive 
© force, wherein their activity conſiſts; it being by this 
_ © that they affect, and ſtimulate the organ of taſte ; and by 
© this alſo, that they get about the particles of bodies, ei- 
ther of a metalline or ſtony nature, and adhere cloſely 
* to them on all ſides; ſo as ſcarce to be ſeparable from them 


of acid falts, ug, — the three ſpecies of ſulphurs, | © by diſtillation or ſublimation: and when thus gathered 
wherewith the primitive Acids may be combined. about the particles of hodies, by the ſame power they raiſe, 


The firſt claſs conſiſts of ſuch as contain an animal, or 2] 


vegetable ſulphur, which amount nearly to the ſame. To 
this claſs belong all the diſtilled Acids of plants, fruits, 


woods, c. which muſt neceffarily retain part of the oil of | 


the plant, which is their ſulphur. * To this claſs alſo belongs 
ſpirit of nitre; as being 
ments of animals, &c, ; 


The ſecond claid-is of thoſs*which contain u bituminous ſul- 


phur.— Such are vitriol, common ſulphur, and alum; which | 


are all uſually procured from a mineral 
men is the prevailing ingredient. © - 
The third is of ſuch. as contain a more fixed 


ſtone, wherein bitu- 


— - 44 — 


ſal gemmæ running into the ſea, and there diſſolved. 


From the peculiar nature, and properties of the ſulphur thus 


accompanying the ſeveral kinds of Acid ſalts, their different 
phænomena and effects are to be accounted for. See the 
article Sar. { 6 SY T1! | 8 


. 


The Acids of animalsare-doubtlck chiefly derived from plants, | 
in the ordinary way of food, and nutrition; and thoſe of | 


a ſubſtance procured from the excre- | 


| mineral ſul- | 

phur, approaching the nature of a metalline one.—Such are | 
the Acids drawn from ſea- ſalts, and fal gemma's; the lat- | 
ter of which is chiefly found in places near mines of me- 
tals; and the former probably ariſes from rocks, or veins of 


- © disjoin, and ſhake them one from another; that is, diſ- 
© ſolve them.“ See DissoLuTton. -- eee 
y their attractive force, alſo, whetewith they 


ruſh ! to- 
Wards the particles of bodies, they move fluid ones, and 
J excite heat; ſhaking aſunder ſome particles, ſo as to turn 
them into air, and generate bubbles: and hence all vio- 
© lent fermentation ; there being in all fermentation à la- 
© tent Acid, which coagulates in precipitation. See FER 
MENTATION, "| _—- POLUA SWISS OS YR Ee 
| ©" teids, alſo, by attracting water as much as they do the 
| © particles of other bodies, occaſion the diſſolved particles 
© readily to mingle with water, or ſwim or float in it, after 
the manner of ſalts : and as this globe of earth, by the 
force of gravity, attracting water more ſtrongly than it 
does lighter bodies, cauſes thoſe bodies to aſcend in water, 
© and go upwards from the earth; fo, the particles of ſalts, 
< by attraQting the water, mutually Avoid and recede from 
© one another as far as they can; and afe thus diffuſed 
' — throughout the whole water. ws cath ; Wy „ge f EIT : 
The particles of alcalies conſiſt of earthy and 2cid'parts 
_ © united together; but theſe Acids have fo great an attractive 
©. force, that they cannot be * ted therefrom by fire; 
and that they even precipitate the particles of diflolved me- 


plants, again, from thoſe of minerals. So that there ſhould | - © tals; by attracting from them thoſe acid partieles, which be- 
ſeem, to be but one ſpring of Acidity - the diverſities ariſe | fore had diſſolved, and kept them in ſolution.“ See PRxk- 
from what happens to them in paſſing through the organized | crrITATTOx. A e 
bodies of plants, and animals. Hence it , that plants and | If theſe acid particles be joĩned with earthy ones, in a ſmall 
animals eſpecially, yield a very volatile y ſalt; whereas, | quantity; are ſo cloſely retained by the latter, as 
the ſalts of minerals are found al Acid, and much] to be quite ſuppreſſed and loſt; as it were, in them ; ſo 


both caſes, under different aſſumed form. 
Thus, the r Lemery a that as animals f22d on 


in plants, becomes ply a nitrous, ſal ammoniac in animals, 
and vice verſa, The fame author accounts for this double 
metamorphoſis, by ſuppoſing that the nitrous principle re- 


parts, and aſſumes other oily 


light. —This motion o light cannot proceed, without conti- 
| the ſolid > bodies, and even paſſing 
Ser- 


erty, in an aqueous. fluid, and kept in continual 
motion, by the repeated impulſes of the matter of > Ar 
_ to be ſpongious bodies, whoſe pores have erly 
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ſame matter in 


filled with the points of Acidi, and 'which ſtill retain 


that they neither ſtimulate the qrgan of ſenſe, nor attract 
water; but compoſe bodies which are not acid, i. e. fatty 
and ſweet bodies; as mercurius dulcis, brimſtone; luna 
8 — vo tom the ſame attractive force wp _ atid 
particles ſuppreſſed, ariſes that property of fat bo- 
© dies, that they ſtick or adhere to almoſt all bodies, and are 
AL aeeaſily inſlammabſe.— Thus, the Acid that lies ſuppreſſed in 
485 us bodies, by more ſtrongly attracting the par- 
© ticles of other bodies (earthy ones for inſtance) than its 
on; promotes a gentle fermentation, produces and che- 
“ riſhes natural heat, and carries it on ſo far ſometim̃es, as 
© to the putrefaction of the compound: ener atiſing 
hence, that the acid PH which have long Een 
the fermentation, at length inſinuate into the little in- 
ſterſtices that lie between the particles of the firſt com- 
< poſition; and fo intimately uniting with thoſe parti- 
cles, produces a new mixturt or compound, which can 
© not be returned into its original form.” See Pur RE- 
FACTION, 3s. a>:;t5i's aint boos cya i Urige 1 : 
„ Water han no great diſſolving force, becauſe there is hurt 
© a ſmall quantity of acid in) it ; for whatever ſttongly at- 
tracts, and) is ſtrongly attracted, may, be reputed an. Acids 
© But in ſuch things as are diſſolved in water, the diſſolu - 
© tion is ſlowly performed, and without any efferveſcenceZ 


Se Wares and Mayataoun, 
6 n theſe Acidt are applied to the egen or any exco- 
eee the body ;_ leaving the lane ee 
Vt they were before united, they ruſh upoh the ſenſory, 
noo bers e eee 
| , The illuſtzious author, it muſt be owned, Hete, Carries the. yo- 
| | Bon of Aridy 3 great length: difflution, yobanding. bs Hi 

ir only effect by irony ind 3s Free 5 


— A 
- 


= 


[4 a 
. 1 ” 
. * 


— — — 


2 


| 


ACM | 
e of attraQtive power in the diſſolvent; but all. bodies 


' which attract much, are Acids, on his principle; and con- 
ſequently all pow menſtruums muſt belong to that class. 


—And yet ſpirit of urine, which readily diſtolves iron or 


copper, even in the cold, is allowed an alcaly ; and accor- 


dingiy makes a vehement conflict with n ea Boyle 


Fs et. of C Doct. of Qual. 

. e ee in the laſt century, | endeavoured 

to derive 1 qualities of bodies, and the other phænomena 
of nature, from the conſideratian of e, and Acid. See 


LC AIT. 
2 2 been a point quick 5 among 7 


the generalit Rand for the tive; and all 
1 his Hiſtary Hiftory of Bl ad, ſeem * give _ _ 
on that ſi le. But che accurate M. Homberg has at laſt — 
3 and ſhewn by repeated experi- 
ments, that an Acid, or w at „5 called i 
judged ſuch b the change of colour it es in a tincture 
f violets, As. be drawn from the blood of all animals in 
human blood in particular. See BLaon.. - 


from the careful analyſes that author has made 


and 

and 
the fleſh, and excrements of divers animals, particularly 
3 he infers, that the Acid, or ſea-ſalt of the aliment 
into the bodies of animals, is not deſtroyed therein, 


Fae 
but paſſes into the ſubſtance of them: the ſuperfluous por- 
tion being returned unaltered along with the EXCFements. 


See Dicks T Ion, c. 


Acids, are preſcribed, in medicine, as coolers, anti ebf, | 
anti-ſcorbutics, diaphoretics, alexipharmics, &c. dee Seo 1 


vu, PLAGve, &c. 
e Mir 


Boyle obſerves, not only diſturb the body while i 
continue acid; but in many caſes create diſtempers, | 


6 , they ſhould ſeem the remedies. — Though they be 
$ — to have an inciſive and reſolutive virtue, and ac- 


mY 


* 


| ted blood: yet there are Like which muſt 
6 eridentiy e ate . animal fluids, and produce obſtruc- 
tions, with all their train of conſequences. — Thus, it is 


< known, that milk readily. curdles with ſpirit of kala, ' 


Ce. See COAGULATION. 
2 Salts. See. Acin.—See alſo SALT, sribrr- and 


181. PRIN CI LE. 
AC . © Aenne As, the 22 which conſtitutes, or 
denominates, 4 body, acid; or that 


LITY, TASTE, Gc. 

A little vitriol leaves an agreeable, Aeitbiy, in water, —Vine- | 
and verjuice have different ſorts of 

7 | Fhe of Acidities in the body, and their ill efeQ, 


| in coagulating NL, c. is prevented by either repelling | 


and 9.2 x: them with lixivious or urinous ſalty or 
ſheathing and 2 them with alcalious bodies. Thus, 5 


| 
J 
. 
q 


idity of ſpirit of vinegar; lapis r- 


- minium 
See ABSORBENT, c. 


minaris that of ſea-falt, Sc. 


ACIDUL@AS, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of mineral BE 


_ ters, diftinguiſhed by an acidity or ſourneſs i in hats: __. 
Sr ATE EL. 


_ © The word is a diminutive of Acidus ; which is Genes Gem | 3 


- the Greek ann, point, edge ; in regard ths Nute Eo . 
2 (7! The ancient 


ſiubilances prick and vellicate the tongue. 

Heidule are native waters, impregnated with particles 'of 
ſome acid mineral; as vitriol, alum, nitre or ſalt. Bes Mi- 
- NERAL. * 

Sometimes there is alſo a vinous favous jolaed widerhe acid; 
by which they degomes peculiarly inne 
dee 8 TE 


- ft The-claſ of-deidhieon uſually very 3 e 2u- | . 
_ . thors Heidee/2 to be all fuch mineral, or medicinal wa- 


- ters as are not hot. See BATH, Go. 
- Fhe phyſicians alſo frequently : include chaly beat 3 NY 


nous or ferruginous waters, under the claſs of Ale dee ® 


- CHALYBEAT, and'FER RUGINOUs, &c. +: 
ACL DULATED, ſomething ; wherein acid Juices. hs 
been put, in order to give it a coolneſs, and briſkneſs;/'; * 


AC INI“, in botamp, ſmall grains, or berries, woving | inn — 


bunches 3 after the manner of grapea. 
* Tg — n acus, or the Greek an, a 
| Hence anatomiſl hve called fome 85 a 1 a 
© mation, cant e 74 t Splanch I 
At. bb. & dd. Sc. Sce alſo GLAND. . 
ACINIFORMIS: Tunica, the ſame with the Tinica Vice 
of the eye. Set Uvza. 
ACME“, the. height, or top of ny? ins, © hou 
| * The word is Greek, anum point, tips Santa e. to 


A Exex i more eſpecially uſed to denote the height, or. utmoſt 
- vehemence of CMPEF. path 1755 
8 F e ſome kene divide diſeaſes pour | 


1 8 ag 
ight.— 
TO See Bister. 


TELE 


y are preſcribed to cut tough phicg m, and diffolve | 


nfation of ſharpneſs and 
- fourneſs 8 acids excite upon the taſte. ae: Aci, - = 


— 


— 


n 


4a 0 


AcoRUMRETA *,0r, ACORMBTH, «came given thera 
monky in the ancient church, who flouriſhed particular 
the eaft ; and who were thus called, hecauſi they had 
ſervice — 3 and without dee Wasa 


Rr — ey the 
Ihe. word is „ anderes ivative 5 
and ανοτανντν, to lay down, or ſleep in bed; | pr 4 


| The Amemete' divided themſelves into r 


which officiated in their turn, and relieved the others: fo "that 
their churches were; never ſilent, night nor day. 


Nicephorus mentions one Marcellus as the fainter ofithe A. 


coemetæ; 70 whom ſome modern writers call, Marcellus of _ 
mea. In Bollandus we have < the life of 8. Alexander, in 
* \{titutar. of the Acemete, who were unknown before him,” p 


K _ the author af the life, a diſciple of Alexander, This 


V The ue were ale 


according; to Bollandus, lived about oe i H 
1 dy Marcellus. | 279 
imes called au. Seger. 


rant e. 
There ate a kind ww Heats: ain ſubliting in the Ronin 
church ; the religious of the Holy Sacrament, coming 


perhy enough under that denomination; in regard the keep 
up a perpetual adoration, ſome or other of them praying be- 
fore the ſacrament, day and night. See * een, and 
ADORATION.” 


ACOLUTHT *, or Aueh ron oe antiquity; a term 


or inſtammations, which end 


ce "tt 


applied to fuch perſans ac were Meady, and immoveable in 
their reſolutions. | 
*The word is Greek, Axczebir, compounded of the privative | 
1 e via, way 3 We perfiſting . 
or courſe f 
For this reaſon, the Stoles were Callel Acalthi 1 in regard, 
nothing could thake or alter their reſolves, See 8TOId, 
Among eccleſiaſtical writers, the tetm Acohthus,' or Acoh- 
thift, is peculiarly applied to thoſe young people, who, in the 
primitive times, aſpired to the 5 and for that purpoſe 
continually attended the ' occaltoned 
their being ere by: — appellatin. 
In the Romiſh church Acolythi were — continuance; ; 
but their functions were different from. thoſe of their firſt in- 
ſtitution. They were ſuch as had only received the firſt of 
the four leſſer orders, whoſe-buſineſs was to light the tapers, 
carry the candleſticks, and the ineenſe · pat, to een, the 
wine and-wateh, e. See OQanER, tc. | 
At Rome there were three kinds of Kehrt, viz. Palatini, 
who waited. on the pope; Statimariiwha ſerved in churches ; 
and Regiavarit,, who, tegether with the deacon, . officiated 
ay Ar the cia. ho hun,, Dwacoers, 
+ 38? 
ACONITE®, Meeren eee eee the 
ancients, r quality of N n . 


Pose. 
9 Keie is ſaid by * to take its name Kann e a Tit 


* 
Ri thynia, where it agen fe men hi it is 
alſo found. in other places, partie Warly 1 roter 
Teds, Others 1 it from ax d.or hate 
7 1 whereon, the plant lane readily . ey It. * lo 
Called '# rar as. K Kill Ng mice Ys its 


; 2 iny.-—Fbe poets feign it td "have 858 


e as whe . 
8 


ol different kinds. One ſpecies they called Lyesctonumm Au- 
xoxlovoy, wolfs-bane ; or Cynoctenen Kino,” dogs-bane; 
from its effects: of this they had likewiſe their, diyiſlans ; 5 as 


the Napellus, thus called à napo, becauſe its To eſembled 
the turnjp-kind : another « Anthora, | Anti-thora, 
5 againſt diſorders of the thorax, See No s- Hoop. 
he claſs of Atonites is held ex 


. cauftic, and acrimo- 
151 uce 87 1 conyul ions, 
martifeations ; with which 
the ancients were ſo ſurprized, that th were afraid to touch 
them: and hence a thouſand ſuperſtit us precautions about 
the manner of gatherir ns them. —Their. roots are held of ſer- 
| t feve -and worker 4 y.” make. an 3 5 
lexipharmic compo- 


The ancients uſed ng againſt the Riz of the ſcorpion, 
which is faid to be de: ned 1 y the touch of the Acorzte, and 
reſtored to its 1 'by 05 of hellebore, —Theophraſtus 

relates, that da way of p 2 it In thoſe days, ſo 
as it Bolt ont; dee at th of one, or two. years. 


0 ws dipt in its juice, big > PRES they wound. 
| Tk th DS; corrected in cow's Urine, withgo 


ſucceſs inſt feyers, V. Lettr. 25 & Cur. 
ACONTIASS, A name uſed by 4% 7 jor 4 ſort 
7 4 FP or meter l A head 1 ro Rae 
its tall very lon MY 
Com r and N ; a jv 


Is takes its deno : 
705 hr er Gase n Wb (Oe it i. 7 
11 * from /ayitta an arrow) by reuſon 


an arrow in to hi. 
— 4 + ava to ſpriĩ — the greater violence. For 
the like reaſon; the (Greeks al . Ae e dene a 


" Gant or arrow. 
ACOPUN 


- nious, in vittue whereof they 


4+ * 


«18614 


A 


M*; amon ancient phyſicians, a topieal elicins, 
— — tar 3 to allay the" ſenſe | 
of werineſs, — — by too violent labour, Exerciſe," or 
the like: dee FowrnTAarTIonN; Barn, G. 
'* The word is compounded of the privative e 
ACORUS, a medicinal plant, of the flag kind ; frequently 
confounded by the ancients, and alſo” by che modern apo- 
thecaries, with the calamus odoratus. See'CALAMUs. "* 
There are two\ſpecies'of Acorus; the Verus, or true, and the 
falſe, —They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that from the middle 
of ſome of the leaves of the former, thaes! ariſes a longiſh 
cluſter of an infinity of little lowers, the thiekneſs of the 
little ſinger, and reſembling macropiper, or long, Reins — 
The falſe Acorus is the common 2 
It is only the root of the Heorus that is uſed in phyſic 3 — 
it is this we uſually call Acorus. The true is brought from 
Lithuania and Tartary: it is knotty, "reddiſh without, and 
white within; as thick as the n finger, and 1 255 4 wot 
long. 
| It is ſpicy and ditteriſh ; and uſed i in cephalic. — Rae 
3 compoſitions. —It 1 is alſo an ingredient i in the FT heriaca An- 
dromachi. 
Some rank 
GALS. | 
ACOUSTICS*, Acovsrica, the doftrine, or theory of | 
hearing, or ſounds. See Sum. 
* The word is formed of the Greek Aa W to 2 


Acouſtics, is the fame with _ we. atherwile call N £ 


See. PHONICS. | 
AcousTICs, AcousTICA, « or Aeon rue Medicines, are are re- 
medies againſt the imperfections and diſorders of the ear; or 
of the ſenſe of hearing. See Ear and HRA RING. 
AcousTLc. is. particularly applied to inſtruments: uſed by 
thoſe who are ſlow of hearing; to ſupply that defect. 
Dr. Hook ſays, it is by no means im flible tohear the loweſt 
whiſper that can be made, to the diſtance ofa furlong; and 
that he knows a way of hearing any perſon: ſpeak through a 
ſtone · wall three foot thick. Fee 
Echo. 
Acous ic Nerwe.. | See the artiels Aero Arete — 
Ac QUEST, or Acqu1vr, is undorſtood in a legal ſenſe, 
of goods, or effects, immoveable, not deſcended or held by 
| ay beg but acquired. either by purchaſe, or 3 
ee Goops. 


5 The word is French 4 formed of the verb ae, bon a6 
| irere, to acquire, or get. 
by The French 
and hereditary effects. The civil! law allows none, -Sge 
HEREDITARY, © NS 
AcquesT.is. alſo ſo. popularly - uſed for conqueſt ora place ac- | 


EIR, | 


105 5755 7 of. jufticies lying for 
legiiey.4, xrit of uſticies lying for a 

ACQU lk the er 5 or i e him e. the 

| Fu 0 is id Reg. Orig. 1504 C 

* ET ARE, Fa — — w. books, Egner to ic. 


the debts of a perfon deceaſed 3 as the beir 
chose t b ther, Cc. 


ACQUISITION, che 8 of grocuring a right or title to 
A enjoyment, or property of a thing. 


UES 
4801 ITTAL, a diſcharge, deliverance or ſetting fo of * 
a perion from the ilt or ſuſpicion of an offence. | 
Acquitta lis of two ki ds; in law,. and in fact. — When two 


are l, or indicted of felony, one as principal, the o- 
| 17 a8 (nar the principal being diſcharged, the acceſ- 
LY is by. con 

cellory is acquitted by law, toi is the principal: in Fele See 
ACCESSORY... 
. is 


allo ufed, whete theie 3 is a lord maſs te 


+ -% 


4b TAxck ei a 5 ic 


charge in writi, =o 2 ſum e 2. or other — * which 
ought to be paid, RECEIPT, 10 50 
The verb 4 wit, ID participle ——— and the bun; Ace- 
tal, do allo adiſcharge from. an. offence objected. — | 
n which ſenſe, we meet. wi Acquitted by -othunatipn. 
Ac vir TAL. y % W 
ACRASI » AKPASIA, 354 by ſome writer in phyſc, r | 


the excels or predominancy of one quality above another; ei- 


ther in a mixture, or in — of a human body. 
See Saen, Taurzzauzur, Cons rirurionz Sc. 
AC RE“, à quantity of land, containing four Rog roods, 
x 160 ſquare Wale, . ee ere e 3 and 
ERCH, nt 11 1 
The od is formed agar ada Baron! AN er German 
Aelar, geld, of the Latin e. [Though Salmaſius derives 


rank galangal a a ſpecies of Anu. se GaLan- 8 


| or 8 ſaid to have fell on locuſts. 


HISPE 5 and 


{4 4 


laws make a deal of difference between Str | | 


K -- 


CRIT ION. n Prime ad for an acque; - ne- A 


ence alſo fresd: in which caſe, as the -_ | 
none but his diſciples and intimate 


and the tenant holds lands of the ws and the meſn 


9 


1 G. 


14 * laatute of 3¹ Eli. it is ee IF: 


a new cottage, he thall add four” Acres: of fand to it. 


 CorTract; : Yor} 0 315 . 4. 


2% 1 
a * 


$2 5 A Ca ot 4 


Þ SURVEYING. > 
The king ngdom of Ef 


— 
- 
- 


1 5 ay 
q * N47 


contains pte; o 38500 
| T * the the United 9 4382060, De. See 2 
rene re,. Argent contains 1 E liſh Ny 
$5266 Huars 1 fot, hott . Eaglih fore © 2 
ns ny 43560. — The 'e 1s about half Eng X 
liſh Here,” Arbitth. Tab. anc. 2 Ne „ e 


A Roman ere was ;Properly. the Jugerum, | Fes Ti UGE- 


A ge a tax aid" on land K i much per Ae. —In 
NS Bo this is alſo called Acre-Jbot.. 
ſitions on lands in the Wa level are to = raiſed bya 


: 
: 


1 2 


91 


4 
| 
21 
1 
i 


| 
> 
1 
5. 


* 


. 
* 


t 
0 iopartionble A,re-rax,46 ar. II. c.'$.—Anacre-tax of 
&. 5 acre, for draining\Hadenham-level, ' wm I. 277 1 

ACREME, a term ſometimes uſed i in ancient w. books, for 
ten acres. See AckE. 

ACRIBEIA, a term purely Greek, urge, literally de- 
noting an exquiſite or delicate accurac ; ſometimes uſed in 
our lang 7 for want 0 7 word of e Ga ſignifcan cp. 

ACRIDOPHAGTS®; in the ancient f eography, A nation, 

*'/The word is compounded | of the Teck” a.! locuſt, and 

i o, to eat. 3 

Tbe Acridopbagi are repreſented as a ee of Ethiopia, in⸗ 
habiting near the deſarts. In the ſpring made proviſion 
of a large kind of locuſts, which they dec and kept for 
their ſtanding food all the yea r: they lived to forty ) years of 

age; then died of a ſort of wei win worms generated in thei 

bodies. See 8. Jerom againſt Jovinian, L. II. and on 8. 
John; C. 4. Diodor. Sicul. L. III. c. 3 e Strabo, 
L. XVI. —Pliny alſo ſheaks 'of 1 in rthia ; and 
8. Jerom, in Läbya. oy 
Though the Se es of theſe people be : fabulous , yet 
| may the Acridophagia be _ Ig to this da y . they are Kid 
do eat locuſts in ſome he eaſt,” And hence S. John 
the baptiſt is ſaid to have el on locuſts, axpidec, . and a 

Tak Matth. c. 3, v. 4. See Hox kT. 

FVet is the rendering of anpidec,, by locuſts, as the Engliſh 
i have done, much: controverted, —Ifidore. of Pelu- 
| Hum, in his 1 32d epfſtle, ff Fer den of this food of S. John, 
ſays, it was not animals, but the tops of herbs; and even 
charges thoſe. who under ood the word otherwiſe of  ignox 
rance : but S. Auguſtin, olphus, and others, are of 

. 7 9 ſentiment. Accordingly, the Jefuits of Antwerp 

with contempt, the opinion of the Ebionites, who for: 
_ te put «[xpides, à delicious diet prepared of honey and 
dil ; that of ſome other irnovators, who read N apids;, or 
xapides, ſea-crabs; and that of Bea, WhO Teads , 
wild pears. 25/433 114401 1 2 787 | 1 
ACRIMONY, that 3 in thin web tinker them 
2 or gene — e Ac KID. 2 file: 
Acrimom \mports muc ame with aſperity, or ſharp 
and expreſſes a quality in Bodies, by el wh they corrode, de- 
ſtroy or diſſolve eren See rn Acivivy, Coxko- 
SION; Ce. 
Salts are Gap cauflie in 3 weir Ada; "hs 'SeeSALT, 
- CavsTiIC, &c.—Phe Acrimony of the bile is ſuppoſed. the 
cCauſe of divers diſorders. See BIILE. A catarrh is a defluc- 
tion of acrimonious humour. eee. 
RE Um, Se. d e | | 
ACROATICS®, a name given to Ariftotle's lełtures in 
the more difficult, und nice parts of philoſophy; to which 
un were admitted. 
Ses ARISTOTELIAN, Se. 3 | 
The word is formed from * to hear. „ 

AC ROMION=*, ACROMIUM,: in anatom "the upper pro- 

ceſs of the ſcapula, or ſhaulder-blade.* See Sο Aru. 
The word is derived from axpbe; highef; and whor, ſhoulder, 
9+ 4. the extremity of the wachlder: and not from anchora, 

- bei on, account. of any geſemhlance in figure, hich: the Alana 

8 bears to an anchor, . as is has imagined. 

| Lome have thought the 2 of a nature 3 from 

-- other bones; in regard, during inſancy, it appears no more 

chan a cartilage, Which offifies by little and little, and about 

= of twenty years becomes h err 
de, See Bod x, and Ossi IAI 

[4 CA YC HAL, Agronychus,: — E58 

plied te e of a ſtar, or other point, above the hori- 
n, when the ſun ſets 3; or its ſettiſig when the ſun on 


ebe word in 3 Greek, Ae eden i 
_ nen, ru night: dcromeohum, gdbdiricirca 
nee ne les Whi ſome. writeic AcrenyAal, ee 
" _ with the etymon, but: =? vith uſage 
e n el Fil e 
The Fur is = of bg three poetical rj 


4a + # 


_— 


ns” from Aera, uſed for 2 — among the an. | 
4 | | Ga ci 3p feet A  Aggirg 455 $33 Romis 
or, 


; 
. , 5 


: v1 
FUG 


- of the Kars mans of a from cf 5 
real.” "See To ore * eee 


* 


To find che quantity of en in a pioce of ground, Ge, Ser | 


T0993 4 


liſh Acre con- 


* the article RIS ING and SRY DIN GSW. : 
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* 


any man ar ed K 


1 57 
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ACT 


ACROSPIRE, in natural hiſtory, &c. the ſame with Plu- 


mule. See PLUMULE ; ſee alſo ACROSPIRED. 


ACROSPIRED, is ufed in reſpect of barley ; which, in the 


operation of making malt, is apt, after coming, or ſprout- 
ing, at the lower, or root-end, to become acroſpired, i. e. 
to ſprout alſo at the upper, or blade-end . See MALT. 
By 6 G. 1. c. 21. Malt-makers are forbid to wet or water 
their malt when on the floor, or couch; or to permit it to 
acrrojpire. 


ACROSTIC®, a kind of poetical compoſition, the verſes 


whereof are diſpoſed in ſuch manner, as that the initial let- 

ters make up ſome perſon's name, title, motto, or the like. 

See Poem, and PoE TRY. | , 

The word is derived from the Greek duese, ſummur, that 
which is at one of the extremes, and 54% »5, verſus. 


There are alfo Acreftics, where the name or title is made up | 


by the initial letters of the middle words, or the laſt of the 


final ones. — And others. which go backwards; beginning | 


with the firſt letter of the laſt verſe, and proceeding upwards, 
Some refiners in this trifling way, have even gone to pen- 


tacroftics ; where the name is to be repeated five times, See | 


 PenNT ACROSTIC. 


AckosTIc is alſo an appellation given by ſome authors to two 


ancient epigrams in the firſt book of the Anthology ; the one 
in honour of Bacchus, the other of Apollo. Each conſiſts of 
25. verſes ; the firſt whereof is the propoſition or argument 
of the whole, and the other 24 compoſed of four epithets, 
beginning each with the ſame letter; and thus following 
in the order of the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet: fo 
that the firſt of the 24 comprehends four epithets beginning 
with a; the ſecond as many, with g; and ſo of the reſt to @; 
which makes 96 epithets for each God. See ANTHOLOGY. 


ACROTERIAS®F, or AcroTERs, in architecture, little pe- 


Ac ROT ERIA ſometimes alſo ſignifies figures, whether of ſtone 


deſtals, uſually without baſes, anciently placed at the middle, 


and the two extremes of pediments; and ferving alſo to ſup- 


port ſtatues, See PEDESTAL, and STATUE. 

* The word, in its original Greek, ſignifies the (axggy) extre- 
| mity of any body; as the tip of a rock, Oc, | 
Thoſe at the extremes ought to be half the height of the 
tympanum; and that in the middle, according to Vitru- 
vius, one eighth part more. See PEDIMENT, &c. 


or metal, placed as ornaments, or crownings, on the tops of 
temples, or other buildings. See CRowNIiNG, 
Sometimes it alſo denotes thofe ſharp pinnacles, or ſpiry bat- 
tlements, which ſtand in ranges about flat buildings, with 
rails and balluſters. See PINNACLE. | 


ACT, Acrvus, in phyſics, an effective exerciſe, or appli- 


cation of ſome power, or faculty. See ACTION. 


In which ſenſe, Act ſtands oppoſed to power, potentia, which | 
is only the capacity of acting. See PowER and Por Ex- 


TIA, 
Though the word Act, properly and primarily, be only ap- 


plicable where the power might exiſt without being drawn 


forth into Act; yet the ſchoolmen extend it further; defi- 
ning it by the preſence of any power or perfection, even 
though it could not be abſent. 

In which ſenſe, God himſelf is ſaid to be a moſt pure 47; 
by reaſon his perfections are always and neceſſarily preſent. 
And thus, form is called an 4; inaſmuch as the preſence 
hereof compleats the power and perfection of matter. — 


Form, ſay ſome, is matter reduced into Act. See MAr- 


TER and Form, Even exiſtence is termed an Ae; by rea- 


ſon when this is given a being, nothing further is wanted. 
See PERFECTION, and EXISTENCE, | 

The Greeks ſometimes call A, w]:xcyci, a term denoting 
an actual poſſeſſion of perfection, by the Latins uſually ren- 
dered 23 See ENTELECHIA. 

Metaphyſicians give various diviſions of At, viz. into infi- 
nite, as the Act of creating; and finite, as the Ad of mo- 
ving. Tranſient, or thoſe exerciſed in other beings, as 
heating; and immanent, which rentain in their own ſub- 
ject, as thinking. See ELicir, c. 


ACT, in logic, is particularly underſtood of an operation of 


the human mind. See OPERATION, and MinD. | 


Thus, to diſcern and examine, are As of the underſtand- 


ing: to judge and affirm, are As of the will. See UN- 


- DERSTANDING, W1LL, LIBERTY, JUDGMENT, &c. 


A 


There are voluntary Aas, and ſpontaneous ones which feem 
produced without the privity, or participation of the ſoul. 
: See VOLUNTARY, and SPONT ANEOUS, 
CT, in a legal ſenſe, is an inſtrument, or other matter in 
writing; of uſe to declare, or juſtify the truth of a thing.— | 
In which ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, certifi- 
cates, &c. are called Achs, authentic As, ſolemn As, 
&c. See DEED, REcorD, WRITING, Cc. 
AcTs alſo denote the deliberations, and reſolutions of an aſ- 
ſembly, ſenate, council, or convocation ; taken down by | 
clerks, notaries, actuaries, or the like, and entered in a re- 
giſter. See REGISTER, c. | 
Atts of parliament are particularly denominated Statutes. 


See PARLIAMENT, and STATUTE, _ | 
The As of the royal ſociety are called 3 thoſe 


of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 


wires : thoſe 


N 


* 


* e 


— 


* 


** 


of the ſocieties of Leipſic, &c, ſimply Ads, Adta Erudito- 


| ACT 


rum, &c. See RoyaL SocieTY, ACADEmy, Trax 
ACTION, JOURNAL, Oe. 8— 
The edicts and declarat ions of the council of the R 
emperors, were called conſiſtory Acts, Ada Cunſiſtorii. 


| Clerk of the Ac rs, is an officer of the navy. See CL ER, and 


Navy. _ 

Acts are alſo matters of fact tranſmitted to poſterity ; 
tain authentic books, r age" =. om ; Lino 
In which ſenſe, we ſay, the As of the Apoſtles, 45; 
martyrs, &c. See ManTyYR, &c, Wen * of the 
The A#s of Pilate relating to Jeſus, is a falſe and ſuppoſiti 
tious relation of our Saviour's trial before Pilate ; impioug, 
framed by the enemies of Chriſtianity ; and filled with th 
blackeſt blaſphemy.— The emperor Maximin, by a flows 
edi, ordered it to be ſent into all the provinces of the 4g 
pire; and enjoined the ſchoolmaſters to teach and explain 
it to their ſcholars, and make them learn it by heart, * n 
The piece was wrote with ſo much careleſſneſs or ignorance 
that our Saviour's death was therein referred to the 4th con. 
ſulate of Tiberius, that is, to the 7th of his empire; which 
is eleven years before our Saviour's paſſion, and five before 
Pilate was made governour of Judea. See Euſcbius, L. IX 
c. 4. and 6, Ruffin. L. I. c. 5, &c. | le 
The true and genuine Acts of Pilate, were ſent by him to 
Tiberius, who reported them to the ſcnate ; but were rejec 
ted by that aſſembly, becauſe not immediately addreſſed 10 
them: as is teſtified by Tertullian, in his Apol. C. 5, and 
20, 21. Euſeb. Hi. L. II. c. 2. ; 
There are alſo ſpurious Acts of the apoſtles compoſed in He. 

brew by one Abdias; tranſlated into Greek by his diſci- 
ple Eutropius ; and thence into Latin, by Julius Africanus. 
Wolffgang Lazius publiſhed the piece in 1551, from a a. 
ſcript near 700 years old; ſuppoſing it an authentic work 
—A diſciple of Manes, named Leucius, or Seleucus, is alſo 
faid to have compoſed Acts of the apoſtles, towards the cloſe 
of the third century. | 
There have formerly appeared numerous other pieces in this 
way: as the As of S. Thomas, the A#s of S. Andrew, the 
Acts of S. Paul and Thecla, the Acts of S. Matthew, A; 
of S. Peter, Acts of 8. John, Acts of S. Philip; all which 
have been declared apocryphal.— The laſt were the produc- 
tion of the heretic Peucius: thoſe of S. Thecla were the 
work of a prieſt in Aſia minor, whom S. John degraded for 
his offence. See APOCRYPHAL, 

ACT, in the univerſities, is a theſis maintained in public, by 
a candidate for a degree ; or, to ſhew the capacity, and pro- 
ficiency of a ſtudent, See THESISs, DEGREE, Ge. 

The candidates for a degree of batchelor and maſter of arts, 


are to hold philoſophy A#s ; thoſe for batchelor of divinity 


are to keep divinity Ads, &e. See UNIVERSITY, Doc- 
Tor, BATCHELOR, c. X 
At Oxford, the time when the maſters or doctbrs compleat 
their degrees, is alſo called the AZ; which is held with 
put ſolemnity: at Cambridge they call it commencement. 
See DEGREE. | | | 
AcT of faith, Auro da fe, in the Romiſh church, is a ſolemn 
day held by the inquiſition, for the puniſhment of heretics, 
and the abſolution of the innocent accuſed, See Inquis1- 
TION, 
They uſually contrive the Auto to fall on ſome great feſti- 
val; that the execution may paſs with the more awe, and 
regard: at leaſt it is always on a Sunday,  _. | 
The criminak are firſt led to church ; where their ſentence 
is read to them, either of condemnation, or abſolution.— 
Thoſe condemned to death, are here furrendered up by the 
inquiſitors to the ſecular power, with an earneſt intrea 


that no blood may be ſhed. —If they perſiſt in their ſuppoſed 


errors, they are burnt alive. 


| AcTs, in poetry, are certain diviſions, or principal parts in 


a dramatic poem, contrived to give a reſpite, or breathing- 
time, both to the actors, and ſpectators. See Drama, 
TRAGEDdy, and ComeDy. „ 

In the interval between the As, the theatre remains empty, 
and without any action viſible to the ſpectators; though it 
is ſuppoſed all the while there is one paſſing out of ſight. 
See ACTION. | . | 
It is not, however, purely for the ſake of the reſpite, that 
theſe As are obſerved ; but to give affairs a greater degree 
of probability, and render the intrigue more affecting. For 
the ſpectator who ſees the action prepared that is to paſs in 
the interval, cannot forbear acting. in his imagination, the 
part of the abſent actors; by which means, he is the more 
agreeably ſurprized when a new Act coming upon the ſtage, 
he ſees the effects of that action, which before he could but 

s at. See PROBABILITY, Ce. 

o this Tos be added, that authors eontrive to have the 
moſt dry and difficult parts of the drama tranſacted between 
the Als; that the ſpectators may have no notion of theſe, 
excepting what their fancy preſents them with at a diſtance ; 
and that nothing may appear upon the ſtage, but what is 
natural, probable, and entertaining. 

The ancient Greek poets were unacquainted with this diviſi- 
on of a play into As; though their epiſodes, or chorus's ſerved 
almoſt the ſame purpoſe, See Episopk and C Hokus. 
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Some indeed 


ACTIA 


honour of Apollo, 


ACTIAN Years, Anni ACTIACT 


ACTION, in a general ſenſe denotes the opetdtion of a 


ſelf; as, in reality, the ſeveral Actions of the mind; are no 


AcTion, Entitatively taken, is what we call a cauſe, of what 


AcTion, Connotatively conſidered, is the ſame cauſe; only con- 


effect is produced by degrees; as corruption, fetmentation, | 


i \ 


ACT 


bey conſidered their pieces s conſiſting of cer- | 


It is true, they ] — 
. fi which they called protaſis, ept A 
cataftaſe 2 Lataftrophe but there were no — 
pu Anterruptions anſwering to them in the repreſentation. 


| , &c. 
See PROT ASTSz r introduced £85 into the din- 


1 — e the five Aetn were grown into a 
- the veric, Es 
law, as appears by 6. ne roduttior; actu. 3 
Neu brevior quinto, os J pow day ; though it ſeems to 


1 ds unr | 
e * the authority of Horace, rather than that 


of reaſon, or nature, —All plays are held irregular that have 


five acts. See FARCE; 
co di er. e that every juſt action conſiſts of 
five diſtin parts: and have undertaken to mark out the 
23 ſhare of the action, which each of the five Acts ought 
2 ſe the matte? or afxument of 

is to propole tne g 

20 Tr SD ſhew 2 — — characters. The ſe- 
; . to bring the affair or buſineſs upon the carpet.— The 
co d' to furniſh obſtacles and difficulties, —The fourth ei- 
_— oints a remedy for thoſe difficulties, or finds new in 
ther my t — The fifth puts an end to all by a ny 
Be this 4 it will, it is certain, on the principles of that 

eat maſter of the drama, Ariſtotle, we may have a juſt 
gr J regular play, though only divided into three As. 
T he As are ſubdivided into ſcenes, See SS. 
N Games, Ludi ACTIACT, ſolemn games, inſtituted, 
or according to ſome only reſtored, by Auguſtus, in memory 
of the victory at Actium. See 3 we 
Stephanus and ſome others will have them every thir 

f but the more common opinion, is that of Strabo, who 

2 the only returned every fifth, and were celebrated in 
8 ſince ſurnamed Aus. <7, 
ſs overſight in ſome authors, to ima- 
gine that irgil inſinuates them to have been inſtituted by 


- from that paſſage En. III. v. 280. 
1 Thacis celebramus littora ludis. 
It is true, the poet there alludes to the Aian games; but he 


it by way of compliment to Auguſtus, to attri- 
— — to the «A from whom he deſcended, which was 


himſelf: as is obferved by Servius. 
. were 2 ſeries of years, com- 


ing from the Era of the battle of Actium; called the 
Era of Auguſtus See YEAR, and EPOCHA. 


By the way, it is a gro 


|; Acr, PowWER, OPERATION; &c, 
| omg Action is fo familiar to us, that a definition 
may as eaſily obſcure as explain it. Some ſchoolmen, how- 
ever, attempt to expreſs its nature by © a manifeſtation of 
< the power or energy of a ſubſtance ; made either within, 
© or without it.'—Thus, ſay they, when the mind act, 
what does it more, than perceive a vital power exerting it 


other than ſo many indications of its vitality 3 
It is a point controverted among the ſchoolmen; whether 
or no Action, thus taken, be a thing diſtinct both from the 


agent, and the term, or effect. The modiſts ſtand for the 


affirmative; and the nominaliſts aſſert the negative. 
Theſe latter obſerve, that the Aerion may be conſideted, 


two ways, entititively and connotativeiy. 
may act. See CAUSE, 


ſidered as acting; or connoting the effect it produces. 

Now, ſay they, a cauſe may be without any Action, conno- 
tatively taken, i. e. may be conſidered as not producing an ef- 
fect: but cannot be without it entitatively, for that would 
be to be without it ſelf. Hence they conclude, that the 
cauſe differs from the Action connotatively, not entitatively 
taken; and the agent is the cauſe of the Action, conſidered 
connotatively, not entitatively. 

Actions ate divided; with reſpect to their principle, into = 
nivocal, where the effect is of the ſame kind with the cauſe; | 
as the production of man by man: and equrvocal, where it is 
different; as the production of frogs by the ſun. See UNI- 
VOCAL, and EquivocaAL ; ſee alſo GENERATION, e. 
—And again, into vital; as nutrition, reſpiration, the Ac- 
tion of the heart, c. See NUTRITION, REsPIRATION, 
HEART, &c, And not-vital; as heating, See VITAL, Cc. 
With reſpect to their ſubject, Actions are divided into imma- 
nent; which are received within the agent that produced 
them: as are vital Actions, cogitation, &c. See THINK - 
ING, WiLLING, &c,—And Tran/ient, which paſs into a- 
nother, See TRANSIENT, &c. | g c 
In reſpect of duration, Actions are again divided into in/tari- | 
taneous, where the whole effect is produced in the ſame mo- 
ment; as the creation of light: and ſucceſſive, where the | 


putrefaction, diſſolution, &c. See FERMENTATION, Pu- 
TREFACTION, DISSOLUTION, &9c. / | 
The Carteſians reſolve all phyſical Action into metaphyſi- 

cal: bodies, according to them, do not act on one another; 
the Aion all comes immediately from the deity ; the mo- 


tions bf bodies; which ſeem to be the cauſe, being only the 
occaſions, thereof. See Oc c As oN AL cauſe. 

It is one of the laws of nature, that Action and reation 
are always equal, and contrary to each other. See REeAc- 
TION; and NATuRE, f 3 

For the Actions :f powers, &c. See Power, WEIGHT, 
MorT1on; ResisTAnce, FricTion, &, 
For the laws of the Action of fluids, &c. See Flur, Spr- 
CIFIC gravity, &c, | 


AcT10N, in ethics, or moral Ac rio, is a voluntary motion, 


of a creature capable of diſtinguiſhing good, and evil ; whoſe 
_ therefore, may be juſtly imputed to the agent, Sce 
ORAL, _, 5 5 

A moral A#tion may be inofe fully defined to be whatever 
a man, conſidered as endued with the powers of underſtand- 
ing and willing, with reſpect to the end he ought to aim 
at, and the " he is to regard ih acting; feſolves, thinks, 
does, or even omits to do; in ſuch manner as to become ac- 
countable for what is thus done or omitted, and the conſe- 
quenees thereof. See Or ric, LIBERTY, Sc. 

The foundation, then, of the morality of Actions, is, that 


they are done knowingly, and voluntarily. See UnpER- 


STANDING, and WILL. One OY 
All moral Actions may be divided, with reſpect to the rule, 
into good and evil, See Goo and EvIL. 


AeT1on; in 17 is an accommodation of the perſon of 
u 


the orator to his ſubject; or; a management of the voice and 

12 ſuited to the matter ſpoken, or delivered. See 
R AT OR. 

Actions makes one of the greateſt branches or diviſions of rhe- 

toric, as uſudlly taught. See RHETORIC. The ancients 

uſually call it pronunciation. See PRONUNCIATION. 


Action is a Collateral ot ſecondary method of expreſſing our 


ideas; and is ſuſceptible of a kind of eloquence as well as 


the primary.—It is an addreſs to our external ſenſes ; which 
it endeavours to move; and bring into its party, by a well- 
concerted motion and modulation ; at the ſame time that the 
reaſon and underſtanding are attacked by force of argument. 
Accordingly, Tully very pertitiently calls it Sermo Corporis, 
the diſcourſe of the body; and Crpotis Eloquentin, the elo- 
quence of the body.— Ihe Roman mimes and pantomimes; 
we read, had fuck a copia in this kind; ſuch a compaſs even 
of mute Action, that voice and language feemed uſeleſs to 
them : they could make themſelves undefſtood to people of 


all nations; and Roſcius, the comedian, is particularly famed, 


as being able to expreſs any ſentence by his geſtures, as ſig- 
nificantly and variouſly as Cicero with all his oratory. See 
Mime, PanTomime, &c. Os : 

Quintilian gives us a ſyſtem of the rules of Ain; taken 
not only from the writers of the ancient orators, but from 
the beſt examples of the Forum. See his 1n/titut. Orat. L. 


XI. c. 3. de Pronunciatione. | 


The force and effects of Action, at leaſt as practiſed among 


the ancients, appears to be very great; ſcarce any thing was 
able to withſtand it, What we uſually attribute to elo- 
quencez was really the effect of the Action only, as ſome of 
the greateſt maſters in that way have frankly acknowledged. 
— Demoſthenes expreſſy calls it, the beginning, the mid- 
© dle, and the end of the orator's office; and Cicero pro- 


feſſes, that it does not fo much matter what the orator 


* fays, as how he ſays it.” Negue tamum refert qualia ſunt 
guæ dicas, quam quomodo dicantur, De Orat.— Hence, the 
great Greek orator is repreſented às practiſing and adjuſting 
his Action in the glaſs: Demoſthenes grande quoddam intuens 
| 8 componere Actionem ſolebut. Quintif.” 

very put of the body is by them liſted into the ſervice; and 
marſhalled in its proper place: the hand, the eye, head, 
neck, ſides, cheeks; noſtrils, lips, arms, ſhoulders, &c,— 
Præcipuum in Actione, Caput eff. — Cum geſtu concordet; & La- 


teribus 9b/equatur. Oculi, Lachrymæ, Supercilium, Genæ, 
Rubor.— Non manus ſolum fed & Nutus. — Dominetur autem 


maxime Vultus.— Quin & in vultu Pallor.— Nares, Labia 
Dentes, Cervix, Humeri, Brachia. Manus vero, fine quibus 
trunca efſet Actio.— V. Quintil. XI. 3. | 


The hand is maſtet of a whole language, or ſet of ſigns, it 


ſelf. Even every finger is laid down by the ancients as having 
its diſtinct office; and henee the lifferent names they ftill 
bear, Poller, Index, Sc. See HAxp, FINCE R, Ge. 

By ſueh a multitude of rules and obſervances, it is no wonder 


ſome of the orators of thoſe, as of our days; were perverted 


more than proflted. Rules only tend to perfect the Action, 
which muſt have its origin from another ſource, viz. nature, 
and good ſenſe ; where thoſe are deficient, rules will ſooner 
make an ape than an actor. Eloguentiæ, ſays Cicero, ſicut 
E religuarum rerum fundameiitum; ſupientia.— And hence we 


find the great maſters above- mentioned continually ſoftning, 


and even unſaying, and calling people off from the intempe- 
rate uſe of their own rules, Nulle argutiæ digitorum, non ad 
numerum articulum cadens; Cicero even aſſures us, he was a 
whole year in learning to keep his hand within his gown. 
Pro Cæl.— The fame author recommending a motion of the 
whole body, ſays, the orator ſhould make mote uſe of his 


trunk than of his hand; Truico mages tota ſe ipſe moderans, & _ 


virili laterum flexione. Brut, 
Walking, 
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the third, importance ; and the fourth, duration; to which 


—_— - 


Walking, mceſſus, is ſometimes recommended as highly de- 
i ſerving to be cultivated; but Cicero will ſcarce allow it tobe | ſome add a fifth, viz. continuity. | 
o | uſed at all. It ſeems, ſome of the active orators of that time | For the unity of the epic Action, ſee UN Iv, Ce. 
had rendered it ridiculous ; one of whom was pleaſantly aſked | This unity is not only to exiſt in the firſt draught, or model 
by Flavius Virginius, how many miles he had declaimed? | of the fable; but in the whole epiſodized Action. See Epi. 
Caſſius Severus, when he perceived an orator given to walk- | sopE, Unity. ' J. | 
ing, ufed to cry out for a line to be drawn round him, to In order to the integrity of the Action, it is neceſſary, accor 
keep him within bounds.— The orator Tityus improved walk- ding to Ariſtotle, that it have a beginning, middle, and end. 
ing into a ſort of dancing; and it is hence, as we are told by —l[f the three parts of a whole, ſeem to be generally denote 
| bs, "OY that the dance Tityus took its name, — Junius by the words, beginning, middle, and end; Boſſu interprets 
rallied his father Curio's inceſſant libration, or toſſing from | them more expreſly, thus: The cnils, and deſigns of , 
one ſide to another, by aſking, who that was haranguing in a | man's doing an Action, are the beginning; the effects of theſe 
ferry-boat? And to the like effect was that of C. Sicinius, cauſes, and the difficulties met withal in the execution of 
when Curio having ſpoke with his uſual buſtle near Octavius, thoſe deſigns, are the middle of it ; and the unravelling and | 
who by reaſon of his infirmities had divers liniments and extricating of thoſe difſiculties, the end of the Action. ö 28 
plaſters on his limbs; You can never be enough thankful, The poet, ſays Boſſu, ſhould ſo begin his Action, that, on * 
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Octavius, to your good collegue, who has ſaved you this day | one hand, nothing ſhould be farther wanting for the under. "7 
from being eaten up by the flies. — Demoſthenes, being natu- | ſtanding of what he afterwards delivers; and, on the other 1 
rally apt to be too buf) „and eſpecially with his ſhoulders, is that what thus begins require after it a neceſſary conſequence. ; 
faid to have reformed himſelf by ſpeaking in a narrow pulpi- | The end is to be conducted after the like manner, only with - 
tum, and hanging a ſpear pointed juſt over his ſhoulders ; the two conditions tranſpoſed ; ſo that nothing be expected af. = 
that if in the heat of his diſcourſe he ſhould forget himſelf, | ter it, and that what ends the poem be a neceſſary conſequence 2 
the puncture might remind him. of ſomething that went before it. Laſtly, the beginning is 


After all, it is a point will bear being controverted, whether | to be joined to the end by a middle, which is the effect of 
Action ought to be practiſed, and —_— at all? A thing | ſomething that went before it, and the cauſe of what fol- 
that has ſo much command over mankind, it is certain, muſt | lows, | | | | 
be very dangerous; ſince it is as capable of being turned to | In the cauſes of an Action, one may obſerve two oppoſite de- 
our diſadvantage, as our advantage. It is putting a weapon ſigns; the firſt, and principal, is that of the hero: the ſe. 
in the hands of another, which, if he pleaſes, he may make | cond comprehends all their deſigns, who oppoſe the preten- 
uſe of to ſubdue and enſlave us: and accordingly, hiſtory is ſions of the hero. "Theſe oppoſite cauſes do alſo produce op- 
full of the pernicious uſes made thereof. For this reaſon, elo- poſite effects, viz. the endeavours of the hero to accompliſh 
quence and Action are generally diſcouraged in the modern po- | his deſign, and the endeavours of thoſe who are againſt it.— 
licy ; and both the bar and the pulpit, are brought to a more | As the cauſes and deſigns are the beginning of the Action; fo 
frigid way of delivery, _ | thoſe contrary endeavours are the middle of it; and form a 
Perhaps the foundation of all Action may be vicious, and im- | difficulty, plot, or intrigue, which makes the greateſt part 
moral. Voice and geſture, we know, will affect brutes; not of the poem. See IN TRICGUE, KNnorT, PLorT, Cc. 
as they have reaſon, but as they have paſſions: ſo far as theſe The ſolution or clearing up of this difficulty, makes the un- 
are uſed in a diſcourſe, therefore, it does not regard an aſ- ravelling. See UNR AVELLING, 
ſembly of men, more than it would a herd of quadrupeds: The unravelling of the plot or intrigue, may happen two 


that is, their whole effort is ſpent not on the rational facul- ways; either with a diſcovery, or without. See Dis covERv. 
ties, which are out of the queſtion, but on the animal ones, | The ſeveral effects which the unravelling produces, and the 
which alone they endeavour to poſſeſs and actuate, indepen- different ſtates to which it reduces the perſons, divides the 


dent of _— more, our reaſon and judgment it ſelf is | Action into ſo many kinds. —If it change the fortune of the 
intended to be byaſſed and inclined by them; Action being | principal perſon ; it is ſaid to be with a peripetia ; and the 

only uſed as an indirect way of coming at the reaſon, where a] Action is denominated implex, or mixed: if there be no peri- 
direct and immediate one was wanting, i. e. where the | petia, but the unravelling be a mere paſſing from trouble to 
judgment cannot be taken by the proper means, argument; ay the Action is ſimple. See PERIPETIA ; fee alſo Ca- 
it is to be taken indirectly, by circuition, and ſtratagem. TASTROPHE, | 

The natural order of things, then, is here inverted : our rea- For the duration of the epic Action, Ariſtotle obſerves, it is 
ſon, which ſhould go before, and direct our paſſions, is | not ſo limited as that of the tragic Action; the latter is con- 
dragged after them: inſtead of coolly conſidering, and taking | fined to a natural day; but the epopea, according to that 
cognizance of things; and according to what we perceive | critic, has no fixed time,—In effect, tragedy being full of 
therein, raiſing our ſelves to the paſſions of grief, indigna- | . paffion, and conſequently of violence, which cannot be ſup- 
tion, or the like: we are attacked the other way; the im- poſed to laſt long, requires a ſhorter time: and the epic poem 
preſſion is to be carried backwards, by virtue of the natural | being for the habits which proceed more ſlowly, requires a 
conneCtion there is between the reaſon and the paſſions: and | longer time either for them to take hold, or to be rooted up : 
thus the helm, the principle of our actions, is taken out of | and hence the difference between the epic and dramatic Ac- 


our own hand, and given to another, See PAss Iox. tion, in point of duration. | 
The caſe is much the fame here, as in ſenſation and imagi- | Boſſu lays it down as a rule, that the more vehement the man- 
nation: the natural and regular way of arriving at the know- ners of the principal perſonages are, the leſs time ought the 


ledge of objects, is by ſenſe ; an impreſſion begun there is pro- Action to laſt: accordingly, the Action of the Iliad, contain- 
pagated forward to the imagination, where an image ispro- | ing the wrath of Achilles, &c. holds but forty-ſeven days; 
duced, ſimilar to that which firſt ſtruck on the organ. But] whereas that of the Ody/ſzy, where prudence is the reigning 
the proceſs is ſometimes inverted : in hypochondriac, luna- | quality, laſts eight years and a half: and that of the Aneid, 
tic, and other delirious caſes, the image is firſt excited in the | where the prevailing character of the hero is piety and mild- 
imagination; and the impreſſion thereof communicated back | nefs, nearly ſeven years. See IL IA PD, ENEID, and Opys- 
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1 | to the organs of ſenſe : by which means, objects are ſeen, | sx; ſee alſo Manners, PAss lors, &c. 

# | 1 which have no exiſtence. See IMACGINAT Io. As to the importance of the epic Action, there are two ways 
18. _ To ſay no more, Action does not tend to give the mind any | of providing for it: the firſt, by the dignity and importance 
1 information about the caſe in hand; is not pretended to con-] of the perſons, This way alone Homer makes uſe of; there 


vey any arguments or ideas which the ſimple uſe of language | being, otherwiſe, nothing great and important in his models, 
would not convey, But is it not that we ſhould form our | but what might have happened to ordinary perſons, —The ſe- 
judgments upon? And can any thing help us to make a | cond, by the importance of the Action it ſelf ; ſuch as the 
Juſt judgment, beſide what ſome way enlarges our underſtand- | eſtabliſhment, or downfal of a religion, or a ſtate; which is 
ing? When Cicero made Cæſar tremble, turn pale, and let | Virgil's Action, and in which he has much the advantage of 
fall his Papers; he did not apprize him of any new guilt which | Homer. | N 
Cæſar did not know of: the effect had no dependance on Cz- | Boſſu mentions a third way of making the Action important, 
ſar's underſtanding; nor was it any thing more than might] viz. by giving a higher idea of the perſonages, than what the 
have been produced by the unmeaning ſounds of a muſical in-] readers conceive of all that is great among men. This is done 
ſtrument duly applied. Logs of timber and ſtone have often by comparing the men of the poem with the men of the pre- 
trembled on the like occaſions. See Music, &c. ſent time. See HERO, CHARACTER, MACHINE, &c. 
AcTIon, in poetry, is an event, either real or imaginary, | ACT10N is alſo uſed in painting and ſculpture, for the poſture 
which makes the ſubject of an epic, or dramatic poem. See of a figure; or the Action it is ſuppaſed to be in; expreſſed by 
Epic, TRAGEDY, &c. | the diſpoſition of the body, or the paſſion appearing in the 
The Action of a poem coincides nearly with the fable thereof; | face. See ATTITUpe, ExpREess1o0N, GG. 
it being the uſual practice, not to take any real tranſaction of | In the manage, ACTION of the Meuth, denotes the agitation 
- hiſtory, but to feign cr invent one; or at leaſt, to alter the | of the horſe's tongue, and mandible, or his champing on the 
hiſtorical fact, ſo as to render it in good meaſure fictitious, bit; diſcoverable by a white, ropy foam thereon, — This, with 
See FABLE. | the maſters, paſſes for a ſign of health, vigour and mettle. ' 
Fi. Boſſu has two chapters, Of Real Actions, the recitals | Ac T ION, in law, is a right of demanding, and purſuing, in a 
* - whereof are fables: and of Feigned Actions, the recitals court of judicature, what is any man's due, See R1 GHT, 
whereof are hiſtorical. Cour, JusTICE, Er. | 3 | 
The critics lay down four qualifications, as neceſſary to the] Or, Action is any kind of proceſs which a perſon enters for 


epic and tragic Action: the firſt, unity; the ſecond, integrity; | the recovery of his right, See CavusE, and PRoC Dy. 
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Real ACTION, is th 


divided, by Juſtinian, into two general kinds ; 


inſt the thing; and per/onal, or thoſe againſt 
* fob an Action, either does 1t a- 


Actions are 
real, or thoſe 


the A" 2 to him, in reſpect either of contract, or 
al 


ich caſe ariſe Actions againſt the perſon, 


e: in whi fag 
is _ — uire the party to do, or give ſomething : or, he 
1 — it pink one not obnoxious, yet with whom a contro- 


is ri ing ſome matter; as, if Caius hold a held, 
verſ 8 _—— his property, and brings his Action for 
which J See the [n/irt. L. IV. Tit. 4. where the principal 
ical by the Roman law, are ſummarily ex- 
plained. 
In common law, 
tions, ariſes a th 


both the perſon, 


ſrom the two claſſes of real and perſonal A- 
ird, called a mixed Action; which regards 
and thing. 1 

at whereby the defendant claims title to 
or tenements, rents, or commons, in fee- ſimple, fee- 


lands, 


tail, or for life. See REAL. 


ions, formerly ſo numerous and confi rable, as 
m_ 3 of entry, &. with their det as grand 
cape, petit cape, receipt, View, aid-prayer, * coun- 
ter- plea of voucher, counter- plea of Na an . _— 
of value, are now much out of uſe ; by reaſon of the - ua 
admixture of perſonal matters therewith, which change them 


into mixed Actions. 


N., is that which one man hath againſt another 
* „ a contract for money, or goods; or of an of- 


de a by him, or ſome other perſon, for whoſe fact he is 


anſwerable. See PERSONAL. 


Mixt ACTION, is that laid indifferently for the thing detained, 


erſon of the detainer ; being thus called, be- 

_—_ eng Sp 8 reſpect, both to the thing, and to the 
rſon. See Mix r. = 

Others better define it, a ſuit given by law to recover the 
thing demanded, and damages for the wrong done. 
Such is, aſſize of novel diſſeiſin, which, if the diſſeiſor make a 
feoffment to another, the diſſeiſee ſhall have againſt the diſ- 
ſeiſor, and the feoffee, or other ter-tenant; to recover not 
only the land, but damages alſo.— And the like in Action of 
walts, Quare impedit, &c. See ASSIZE, Sc. 


Icckions are alſo divided into civil and penal Civil ACTION, 


is that which only tends to the recovery of what, by reaſon 
of a contract, or other like cauſe, is a man's due.—As, if a 
' perſon by Action ſeek to recover a ſum of money formerly 
_ Tent; Ce. See Civit.. / : „„ 
enal ACTION, aims at ſome Py upon the party ſued ; 
either corporal, or pecuniary, See PUNISHMENT, MULCT, 


c. ; «p* . LY ; 6 
Such is the Actio Legis Aguiliæ, in the civil law: and with us, 
the next friends of a man feleniouſly ſlain, or wounded, ſhall 


purſue the law againſt the offender, and bring him to con- | 


dign puniſhment. See APPEAL. 


ACT10N is alſo diſtinguiſhed, as it lies for the recovery either 
of the ſimple value of the thing challenged ; or of the dou- | 


ble, triple, quadruple, &c. 


Thus, a Decies tantum lies againſt embracers; and againſt 


jurors that take money for their verdict, of either, or both 
parties. See DECIEs tantum, EMBRACERS, c. 


To this claſs alſo belong all Actions on a ſtatute that puniſhes | 


an offence by reſtitution, or fine, proportionable to the tranſ- 
—_ >> | 

Action, again, is divided into prejudicial, called alſo prepa- 
ratory, and principal. | 


Prejudicial ACTION, is that which ariſes from ſome queſtion, 


or doubtful point in the principal one. 

As, if a man ſue his younger brother, for land deſcended 
from his father; and it be objected, he is a baſtard : this 
point of baſtardy muſt be tried, before the cauſe can pro- 
ceed: whence the Action is termed, Præjudicialis, quia prius 
judicanda. | | 


* 


ACTION, again, is either ancgſtrel, or poſſeſſory. — Ancgſtrel 


Action, is that which we have by ſome right deſcending 
from our anceſtor.— Pe ory, ſometimes alſo called perſo- 
nal Action, is that which hath its beginning in, and from our 
ſelves. 


ACTION upon the Caſe, Afio ſuper Caſum, is a general Action, 


given for the redreſs of a wrong done any man without 


force, and not eſpecially provided for by law, See CASE. 


This, of all others, is now moſt in uſe. —Where there ari- 
ſes an occaſion of ſuit, that has neither a fit name, nor cer- 
tain form already preſcribed ; the clerks of the chancery, 
anciently, conceived a proper form of Aion for the thing in 


queſtion: which was called an Action upon the Caſe, by the 
civilians Actio in e 


ACTION upon the Statute, Actio ſuper Statutum, is a writ or 


Action brought againſt a man, upon an offence againſt a ſta- 
tute whereby an Action is given that did not lie before. See 
STATUTE, 

Thus, where one commits perjury to the prejudice of ano- 


ther, he who is damaged ſhall have a writ upon the ſta- 
tute, and a cauſe accordingly, 


ACTION Popular, mw differs from an Action upon the ſtatute, 


in that, where the ſtatute gives the ſuit or Action to the par- 


ty res, or otherwiſe to one ſingle perſon certain, it is 
O L. 0 ; | 


FAS 


* 


1 U 1 


called Action upon the ſtatute; and where the authority is 
given by the ſtatute to every one that will ſo ſue, it 1s an 
Action popular. See ACCUSATION, © | + | 

Action is alſo divided into perpetual and temporal. 


Perpetual AcT1on, is that wlioſe force is not determined by 


any period or term of tine. ER, 
of this kind were all civil Aims among the ancient Ro- 
mans, viz. ſuch as aroſe from laws, decrees of the ſenate, 
and conſtitutions of the emperors; whereas Actions granted 
by the prætor died within the year. 
We have alſo perpetual and temporary Halions in England 
all being perpetual, which are not expreſly limited, 

Divers ſtatutes give Actions, on condition they be purſued 
within the time preſcribed. —Thus the Statute of 1 Edw. VI. 
gives Action for three years after the offences committed, and 
no longer ; and the ſtatute of 7 Hen. VIII. c. 3. does the 
like for four years; and that of 31 Eliz. c. 5, for one year, 
and no more, gn i nt 0 i | 
But, as by the civil law no Actions were ſo perpetual, but 
that by time they might be preſcribed againſt ; ſo, in our 
law, though Actions be called perpetual, in compariſon of 
thoſe that are expreſly limited * ſtatute; yet is there a 
means to preſcribe againſt real Actions, after five years, by 
a fine levied, or a recovery ſuffered. See PRESCRIPTION ; 
ſee alſo Fine, Recovery, and LIMITATION of A/ſize. 


ACTION of a Mrit, is when a perſon pleads ſome matter, where- 


by he ſhews, "that the plaintiff had no juſt cauſe to have the 


"writ he brought, though it be poſſible he might have ano- 


ther writ or Action for the ſame matter.—Such plea is called, 
a plea to the Action of the writ, See WRIT. | 
When by the plea it appears, that the plaintiff has no cauſe 
of any Aan for the thing demanded ; it is called, a flea to 
the Action. | 


ACTION, in affairs of commerce, or ACTION of a company, 


is a part or ſhare in the company's ſtock, or capital, which 
conſiſts of a number of ſuch Actions. See Cour Ax x, and 
CAPITAL. | TI | 
Actions, in France and Holland, amount to the ſame with 


ſhares, or ſubſcriptions in England, See SuBscRIPTIOx, 
BUBBLE, Ec. : 


Thus, the capital of a company, which has three hundred 


Actions of a thouſand livres each, conſiſts of three hun- 
dred thouſand livres. Hence, a perſon is ſaid to have four 
or ſix Actions in ſuch company, if he have contributed to 
the capital, and be intereſted therein, for four or ſix thou- 
ſand livres, 


ACTION alſo denotes an obligation or inſtrument, which the 
directors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe who pay money 


into their ſtock. See Ac T ION ART, BANK, Ec. 

Actions are always riſing, and falling; according as the com- 
pany's credit gains or loſes. The ſmalleſt whiſper of an ap- 
proaching war or peace, true or falſe, ſhall frequently occa- 
ſion a conſiderable alteration therein, In the year 1719, the 
French company of the weſt, fince called the India company, 
arrived at ſuch an immenſe degree of credit; that in fix 
months time, its Actions roſe to eighteen hundred per Cent. 
a pitch no other company ever came near. | 

In 1672, the Actions of the Dutch Eaſt-India company were 
at ſix hundred and fifty per Cent. which was the higheſt 
they were ever known at. — But the war with France then 
coming on; they fell 250 per Cent. in a few months. After 
the peace of Nimeguen, they roſe again; and in 1718 were 
600 per Cent. 

The French have three kinds of Actions. — Simple, which 
are entitled to a ſhare in all, both the profits and loſſes of 


the company.—Rentieres, entitled only to a profit of two 


per Cent, ſure; for which the king is ſecurity,—And in- 
tereſted Actions, which claim the two per Cent. ſecured by 
the king ; and are alſo to ſhare the exceſs of the dividend 
with the ſimple Actions. | | 
There were ſeveral other kinds of Actions introduced by the 
brokers, in the buſy days of the Rue Quinguempoix, which 
have ſince dropt into oblivion ; as mother Actions, daughter, 
grand-mother, grand-daughter Actions, &c. | 

To melt or liquidate an Action, is to ſell, or turn it into 


money, &c, | 


ACTIONARY, or AcT1oNni1sT, a term frequent in our 


news-papers ; denoting the proptietor of an Action, or ſhare 
in a company's ſtock, Sce AcT10N, 


ACTIVE, AcTivus, ſomething that communicates mo- 


tion, or action to another, See ACTION. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to paſſive. See Pas- 
SIVE, | 

Thus we fay, an active cauſe, afive principles, &c, See 
Cause, PRINCIPLE, c. 

The quantity of motion in the world, Sir I. Newton ſhews, 
muſt be always decreaſing, in virtue of the Vis Inertiæ, &c. 
So that there is a neceſlity for certain aclive principles to re- 
cruit it: ſuch he takes the cauſe of gravity to be, and the 
cauſe of fermentation. Adding, that we ſee but little mo- 
tion in the univerſe, except what is owing to theſe active 
principles. See MoTion, GRAVITATION, FERMENTA- 
TION, Sc. | 


ACTIVE Principles, in Auge, are thoſe which are ſup- 
1 


poſed 


* 4 


ACT 


poſed to act of themſelves, and do not need to be put in ac- 


tion by others, See PRINCIPLE. 

Salt, ſulphur, and mercury, are uſually conſidered by the 
chymiſts as active principles; and phlegm and earth, as paſ- 
ſive ones. See SALT, Cc. 

M. Homberg, and ſome late chymiſts after him, only make 
one ative principle, viz. ſulphur, or fire ; which they take 
to be the ſource or principle of all the motion, and action of 
the univerſe, See SULPHUR, and Fire. 

The term ative principles, ſays Dr. Quincy, has been uſed 
to expreſs certain diviſions of matter, that are, by ſome par- 
ticular modifications, comparatively active, in reſpect of o- 
thers ; as, ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, whoſe parts are better fitted 
for motion, than thoſe of earth and water: but with how 
much impropriety will eaſily appear. 

For in a ſtrict ſenſe, all motion in matter is rather paſſion ; 
and there is no a&tve principle, unleſs we call ſo the known 
powers of gravitation, attraction, and repulſion, on which 
the Newtonian philoſophy is founded; ſo that let bodies exiſt 
under what modifications ſoever, there can be no alteration 


made of theſe univerſal properties, Hence, the diviſion of 


matter, into what, for diſtinction ſake, may be called /p:r:t, 
does not give it any properties inconſiſtent with this general 
law. See MATTER, MoTion, &c. 

AcTive, in grammar, denotes a word that has an ative ſig- 
nification, and ſerves to explain, or denote an action. 


We ſay, a verb active, a conjugation active, &c. an active 


participle, &c, See Pa RTICI TE, CONJUGATION, Oc. 

Verbs ACTIVE, are ſuch as do not only ſignify doing, or act- 
ing, but have alſo nouns following them, to be the ſubject 
of the action or impreſſion, See VERB. 

Thus, to love, to teach, are verbs active; becauſe we can ſay, 
to love a thing, to teach a man. h 
Verbs neuter alſo denote an action: but are diſtinguiſhed 
from verbs active, in that they cannot have a noun following 
them. Such are, to ſleep, to go, &c. See NEUTER. 
Some grammarians, however, make three kinds of verbs ac- 
tive : the tranſitive, where the action paſſes into a ſubject 
different from the agent; reflected, where the action returns 
upon the agent ; and reciprocal, where the action turns mu- 
tually upon the two agents who produced it. See TRAN- 
SITIVE, Oc. 

ACTIVITY, the power of acting, or the active faculty. 
See FAcuLTy, &c. 

The Activity of fire exceeds all imagination, —The Av: 
of an acid, a poiſon, &c, — Bodies, according to Sir I. Newton, 
derive their Activity from the principle of attraction. 

Sphere of ACTIviITy of a body, is the ſpace which ſurrounds it, 
ſo far as its efficacy or virtue extends to produce any ſenſible 
effect. See SPHERE, EFFLUVIA, &c. 

ACTOR, one that acts. See AcT, AcTion, ADVOCATE. 

AcToR, in the drama, one who repreſents ſome perſon, or 

character upon the theatre. | 

The drama in its original only conſiſted of a fimple chorus, 
who ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus; ſo that the primi- 
tive actors were no more than ſinging men. See PERSON, 
CHARACTER, TRAGEDY, and CHorRUs. Theſpis was 
the firſt who took upon him to introduce a Perſona, or 
Actor; who was to eaſe the chorus, by reciting the adven- 
tures of ſome of their heroes. Thus came the recitation or 
declamation in ule. 
Aſchylus finding a ſingle perſon tireſome, thought to enter- 
tain the audience more agreeably by the introduction of a 
| ſecond perſon, who ſhould converſe and make dialogue with 
the firſt, He likewiſe dreſſed his Actors a little more decent- 
ly than they had been before ; and put them on the buſkin. 
ee BUSKIN. 
Sophocles finding the two perſons of Æſchylus too few for 
the variety of incidents, added a third ; and here the Greeks 


ſtopped ; at leaſt, we do not find in any of their tragedies | 


above three perſons in the ſame ſcene: though in their co- 
medies, they took a further liberty. 

The moderns have brought a nas greater number of Actor, 
upon the ſtage.— This heightens the trouble and diftreſs that 
ſhould reign there; and makes a diverſity in which the 
ſpectator is ſure to be intereſted. 

Horace ſpeaks of a kind of ſecondary Actors in his time, 
whoſe buſineſs was to imitate the firſt ; and leſſen themſelves, 
to become better foils to their principals, We have little 
notion how theſe ſubaltern Actors behaved, See Mime, 
PANTOMIME, @c. | 


ACTUAL, ſomething that is real, and effective; or that 


exiſts truly and abſolutely. See REAL, EXISTENCE, &c. 


In philoſophy, we ſay, Adtual heat, or cold; in oppoſition to | 


virtual or potential, See POTENTIAL, HEAT, &c. 

Actual heat, conſidered actively, is the act of producing heat: 
paſſively taken, it is the quality whereby a body is denominat- 
ed hot. —V irtual or potential heat, actively taken, is the power 
or faculty of producing heat ; paſſively taken, it ſhould be the 
power or faculty of being heated, or of receiving actual heat. 
See Hear, CoLp, c. 

In theology, we ſay, actual grace; in oppoſition to habitual 
grace, See HABITUAL, | 


Actual grace is that which God gives us, to make or enable 


— 


. 


ADA 


us to act, or do ſome ation. —Habitual grace is TI 

grace, a habit of charity, or a habit inherent in dh d 

which renders us agreeable to God, and objects of . 

recompence. See GRACE. CE 

So, attudl ſin is uſed in oppoſition to original fin, See 8 IN 

Actual ſin is that committed knowingly, by a perſon arrived 

at years of diſcretion, Original fin is that we contract b 

* as being the children of Adam. See Oxrcry AL 4 

ACTUARIZ Nave;, in antiquity, a fort of long ſhips thy 
denominated, as being peculiarly contrived for ſwiftneg why 
expedition; anſwering to what the French call brigantin 
See SHIP, and 3 Ry F e 2 
Cicero, in an epiſtle to Atticus, calls a ſhip decem ſealmorum 
of ten banks of rowers, Actuariola. : 1 

ACT Us, in the ancient agriculture, the length of one furrow- 
or as far as a plough goes before it turns. Plin, JI. 18, . , 
In Engliſh it may be properly rendred by a furlomg.—Tt Re 
ſo uſed as a determinate meaſure, where it contains 120 Wo 
man feet. See ME AsURE. 5 

AcTus minimus, was 120 feet in length, and 4 in breadth: 
being equal to the ſextans, or ſixth part of the jugerum 5 
integer. See JUGERUM, _ e 

AcTus major, called alſo Aetus quadratus, was the ſquare 
of 120 feet, or 14400; being the ſemis, or half of the 
jugerum.— This was alſo denominated modius and ming 
Varro de re Ruft. l. 1. c. 10. | : 

ACTUATE, to bring into act; or put a thing in action 
See Acer, and ACTION. | | ; 
Thus, an agent is ſaid by the ſchoolmen to afuate a power 
when it produces an act in a ſubject.— And thus the mind 

may be ſaid to actuate the body. | 

ACUTE, ſbarp, ſomething that terminates in a point, or 
edge ; diſpoſed either for piercing, or cutting. See Port 
EpGe, Ec. FAT OE e s 
In which ſenſe, the word uſually ſtands oppoſed to obtuſe, 
See OBTusE. : V 

ACUTE Angle, in geometry, is that which is leſs than a right an- 
gle ; or which does not ſubtend go degrees. See ANGLE, 
Such is the angle A EC. (Tab. Geometry, fig. 86.) 

AcuTE-Angle Triangle, is that whoſe three angles are all acute; 
called alſo an Oxygonous Triangle. See TrRilanGLE, 
Such is the triangle A CB. (Tab. Geometry, Hg. 68.) 

AcuTE- Angular Section, of a cone, is uſed by the ancient geo- 
metricians for the ellipſis. See ELLIPSISs, and Cons. 

ACUTE, in muſic, is underſtood of a ſound, or tone, which is 
ſharp, ſhrill, or high, in reſpe& of ſome other. See SounD. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to grave. See A- 
CUTENESS. 


of gravity and acuteneſs, conſtitute what we call tune, the 
foundation of all harmony. See Tung, Coxcokp, and 


HARMONY. 
AcuTE Accent, in grammar, is that which denotes a ſyllable to 


CENT, 

The Acute accent, is a little line, or virgula, placed over the 
vowel, a little floping or inclined in its deſcent from right 
to left, as. It is not ordinarily uſed either in Engliſh, or 
Latin: the French indeed retain it ; but it is only to mark 
the cloſe or maſculine ec. 

In the ancient Greek manuſcripts, the Acute accent ſtoops a 

reat deal more than in the modern writings, or editions. 
AcuTE Diſeaſe, is that which terminates or comes to its pe- 

riod, in a few days; or, as the phyſicians expreſs it, cito & 
cum periculo terminatur. See DISEASE. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to chronical, — All 


See CHRONICAL, 

Dr. Quincy thinks an Acute diſeaſe may be defined, that 

which is attended with an increaſed velocity of blood. See 

BLoop, CIRCULATION, HEART, PuLsE, e. 

Acute diſeaſes are the more dangerous, in that, beſide the vio- 

lence of the ſymptoms, if there be not time to empty the 

primz viz, it is very difficult to ſtop their progreſs, and ſave 

the patient, 87 | 

Acute diſeaſes, are uſually divided into thoſe properly called A- 

cute; and thoſe which, by reaſon of the vehemence of the 

ſymptoms, are called mot Acute. 

ACUTENESS, in muſic, &c. that which conſtitutes, or de- 
nomihates, a ſound, acute. See ACUTE. 
There is no ſuch thing as 4catene/5, and gravity, abſolutely ſo 
called ; they are only relations ; ſo that the ſame ſound may 
be either acute, or grave, according to that other ſound they 
refer, or are compared, to, See RELATION, 
The degrees of gravity or Acuteneſs, make ſo many tones, or 
tunes of voice, or found. See TONE, Tune, Voice, &c. 
For the cauſe and meaſure of gravity and Acuteneſs, ſee 
GRAVITVY, INTERVAL, Qc. 

AD, a Latin prepoſition, ſignifying o- frequently uſed in com- 
poſition; and ſometimes alſo pre fixed to other terms: as— 
ad inquirendum—ad jura regis ad octo- ad pondus om- 


2 Nr 


ad ventrem inſpiciendum.— Which ſee, in the courſe of the 


alphabet, 
| ADAGE, 


Sounds confidered as acute, and grave, that is, in the relation 


be pronounced with a high or Acute tone of voice. See Ac- 


diſeaſes which hold above forty days, are reputed chronical. 


nium—ad quod damnum—ad terminum qui præteriit 


5 


0 


ADAGE®, ADAGTUM, 2 proverb, or popular ſaying. See 
PROVERB, . | 1 
b rd is compounded of ad, 22 acco * al 
5820 5 other thing. | | 
Eraſmus has made 2 large and valuable collection of Greek 
— Adages, from their poets, orators, Nr 
_— roverb, and parœmia, are the ſame thing ; but : er 
=_ ns, ſentence and apophthegm. See GNOME, SEN- 
TENCE, and APOPHTHEGM, &c. 3 
ADAGIO, in muſic, one of the words uſed by 1 
ay denote a degree, or diſtinction of time. See IIME. 
Au expreſſes a flow time ; the ſloweſt of any, except 
A 541. I Bi inthe "Spaniſh 2 are officers of juſtice, 
ilitary forces. | 
= the Jaws 2 * Adalides are ſpoke of, as 


officers appointed to guide and direct the marching of the 


* of Lopez repreſents them as a ſort 

2 ro 1 22 of the differences ariſing 
I a9 — the diſtribution of plunder, &c. 

ADAMANT, Apamas, in natural hiſtory, &c. an an- 

cient name for a precious ſtone, by us called a diamond. See 


DIAMOND. 


ADAM Pomun, Ap au's Apple, in anatomy, a little pro- 


minence in the middle of the cartilago ſcutiformis. See Po- 


BAMIT ES *, ApAMfr x, a ſect of ancient heretics, 


who took upon them to imitate the nakedneſs of Adam : as |. 


if man had been reinſtated in his original innocence. See 


OE Ada OR f hence the 
itics explain the name Adam, rom w 

s . ſome by earth, others by red, others 

by acquieſcence.—Some of the Greek interpreters explain it 

caballiſtically: according to them, the A ſignifies α 

caſt ; D, ums, welt ; A, o , north; An M, ueonugetœ, 

ſouth ; as being king of the four quarters of the world: or, 


in that he was to people it; or that he was a little world, | 


MIKEIKDT (405+ 
The Adamites aſſiſted in the temples naked, and had to do 


ith women in public. ; 5 5 
Pos ls was hate author, according to the account given 
by Theodoret.--They were, in reality, a branch ſprung out 


of the Carpocratians, and Baſilidians. See CARPOCRATIAN, | 


ASILIDIAN. 
This fee is faid to have ſtarted up a-freſh in the 15th cen- 
tury, under Picard, their leader; who pretended to re-efta- 
bliſh the law of nature, which, according to him, conſiſted 
in two things, viz. community of women, and nakedneſs, — 
Theſe laſt walked naked in the public places; whereas the 


former only put off their clothes in their aſſemblies.— Jovet 


ſpeaks of Adamites in England. 

Pre-ADAMITES. See the article PREADAMITES. 

ADAPTING. See the article AccoMMODA TION. 

We fay, to adapt, i.e. to fit, a recipient to the capital, &c. 
See RECIPIENT, ALEMBIC, c. 

ADDER-STUNG, is uſed in reſpect of cattel, when ſtung with 
any kind of venomous reptiles ; as adders, ſcorpions, &c. or 
bit by a hedge-hog, or ſhrew. 

ADDICE, or ApzE, a ſharp tool, of the ax-kind, but dif- 
ferent from the common ax.—It is made crooked, and b 
that means more convenient for cutting the hollow fide of 
any board, or timber; being what the coopers generally make 
uſe of for that purpoſe, 

ADDICTIO, AppicTion, in the Roman law, a tranſ- 


ferring, or paſſing over goods to another; whether by ſen- 


tence of a court; or in the way of ſale, to him that bids moſt 


for them. See ALIENATION. | 

The word ſtands oppoſed to abdictio, or abdication. See AB- 
DICATION, 

It is formed of addico, one of the ſtated words uſed by the 
Roman judges, when they allowed the delivery of the thing 
or perſon on whom judgment had paſſed. 

Hence, goods thus adjudged by the prætor, to the right 
owner, were called bona addicta; and debtors delivered up in 
like manner to their creditors, to work out their debt, were 
called, ſervi addicti. 

ADDICT10 in diem, denoted the adjudging of a thing to a per- 
ſon for a certain price ; unleſs by ſuch a day the owner or 
ſome other perſon gave more for it. 

ADDITA MENT. ADDIT AMENTUM, A thing added to 
another. See AppiTtoNn. | 


Additaments, in phyſic and chymiſtry, are things ſuperadded | 
See Me- | 


ADDITION, the act of joining one thing to another; or 


to the ordina 


ingredients of any compoſition. 
DICINE and 


OM POSITION. 


of augmenting a thing, by the acceſſion of others thereto. 
See AUGMENTATION, and ACCESSION. 


In matters of Holy Scripture, it is forbid to make any Ad- 


dition to the text, for fear of corrupting and altering the ſenſe. 


= = phyſic, we ſay, that natural * * are formed by the 
itt 


ACCRETION. 
3 


| 


on or aggregation of parts. See AGGREGATION, | 


ADD 


Apptr ron, is alſo uſed for the additament, or the thing added 


itſelf, In the new editions of books, authors uſe to make 
Auditians; they frequently make needleſs Additions, in lieu of 
retrenching ſuperfluities and impertinencies. 

It is an axiom, that if to equal quantities you add unequal 
ones; the exceſs of the wholes, will be the ſame as the ex- 
ceſs of the additional parts, 


ADDITION, in arithmetic, is the firſt of the four fundamental 


rules,or operations of that art, See RULE, and ARITHMETIC. 
Addition conſiſts in finding the amount of ſeveral numbers, or 
quantities ſeverally added one to another, —Or, Addition is 
the invention of a number, from two or more homogeneous 
ones given, which is equal to the given numbers taken joint- 
ly, or together. See NUMBER. | 
1 he number, thus found, is called the ſum, or aggregate of 
the numbers given. See SUM. | | 
The character of Addition is +, which we uſually expreſs by 
plus. Thus 3+4 denotes the ſum of 3 and 4; and is read 
3 plus 4, See CHARACTER. ; 

The Addition of ſimple numbers is eaſy, Thus it is readily 
perceived that 7 and 9, or 7+9 make 16; and 11415 
make 26. 


In longer, or compounded numbers, the buſineſs is performed 


by writing the given numbers in a row downwards ; ho- 
mogeneous under homogeneous, 1. e. units under units, tens 
under tens, &c, and ſingly collecting the ſums of the reſpec- 
tive columns, | | 180 

To do this, we begin at the bottom of the outmoſt row or 
column to the right; and if the amount of this column do 
not exceed 9, we write it down at the foot of the ſame co- 
lumn: if it do exceed 9, the exceſs is only to be wrote 
down, and the reſt reſerved to be carried to the next row, 


and added thereto ; as being of the ſame kind or denomina- 


tion. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the numbers 1357 and 172, were given to be 
added ; write either of them, v. gr. 172, under the other, 


1357; fo, as the units of the one, viz. 2, ſtand un- 


der the units of the other, viz. 7; and the other 1357 
numbers of the one, under the correſpondent ones of 172 
the other, v/z. the place of tens under tens, as 7 un- 
der 5; and that of hundreds, viz. 1, under the place 1529 
of hundreds of the other, 3.—Then, beginning, ſay, ; 
2 and 7 make 9 which write underneath; alſo 7 and 5 
make 12; the laſt of which two numbers, viz. 2, is to be 
written, and the other 1 referved in your mind to be ad- 
ded to the next row, I and 3: then ſay, 1 and 1 makes 2, 
which added to 3 make 5; this write underneath, and there 


will remain only 1, the firft figure of the upper row of num- 


bers, which alſo muſt be writ underneath ; and thus you have 
the whole ſum, viz. 1529. | 

So, to add the numbers 87899 +13403+885-4-1920 into 
one ſum, write them one under another, ſo as all the units 
make one column, the tens another, the hundreds a third, 
and the place of thouſands a fourth, and ſo on.— Then ſay, 
5 and 3 make 8, and 8+9 make 17; write 7 underneath, 


and the I add to the next rank; ſaying, 1 and 8 make 9, 9-2 


make 11, and 1149 make 20; and having writ the o under- 
neath, ſay again, 2 and 8 make 10, and 104-9 make 878 
19, and 194 make 23, and 238 make 31; then, 7599 


reſerving 3, write down 1 as before, and ſay again, "e's 
3+1 make 4, 473 make 7, and 747 make 14 ; 882 
wherefore write 4 underneath: and laſtly, ſay 11 5 
make 2, and 2＋8 make 10, which in the lat 18 
write down, and you will have the ſum of them all. 110, 


ADDITION of numbers of different denominations, for inſtance, 


of pounds, ſhillings and pence, is performed by adding or - 
ſumming up each denomination by it ſelf, always beginning 
with the loweſt ; and if after the Addition, there be enough 
to make one of the next higher denomination, for inſtance, 
pence enough to make one or more ſhillings ; they muſt be 
added to the figures of that denomination, that is, to the ſhil- 
lings; only reſerving the odd remaining pence to be put 
down in the place of pence. —And the fame rule is to be ob- 
ſerved in ſhillings with regard to pounds, | 

For an inſtance, 5 pence and q pence make 14 pence ; now 
in 14 there is once 12, or a ſhilling, and two remaining 
pence ; the pence, ſet down ; and reſerve 1 5 


ſhilling to be added to the next column, 3 

which confiſts of ſhillings, Then 1 and 8 6 75 9 
and 2 and 5 make 16: the 6 put down, and 5 g 8 
carry the 1 to the column of tens; 1 and 1 - 9 — 
and I make three tens of ſhillings, or 30 ſhil- 19 5 1 


lings; in 30 ſhillings there is once 20 ſhil- 
lings, or a pound, and 10 over: write one in the column 
of tens of ſhillings, and carry 1 to the column of pounds ; 


and continue the Addition of pounds, according to the for- 


mer rules, 
So, half of an even ſum will be carried to the pounds; and 


the odd one (where it ſo happens). ſet under the tens of the 
ſhillings. : 


ADDITION of Decimals, is performed after the ſame manner 


as that of whole numbers; as may be ſeen in the following 
example. See alſo DECIMAL. | 
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6 1 8 
ApnITIon of Vulgar Fraftions, fee under the article FRAc- 
TION. | | LY 
AvDIT10N, in Algebra, or the ADDITION of Species, is per- 
formed by connecting the quantities to be added, by their 
proper ſigns; and allo by uniting into one ſum, thoſe that 
can be ſo united. See QUANTITY, SPECIES, &c. 
Thus, à and h make a+b; a and —b make a—b; 4 and 
—b make —a—b; 7a and ga make 7a+ga; —ay « and 


by ac make -A acÞ+by ac, or by/ac—ay ac; for it is all] 


one in whatever order they be written. 

But, particularly, 19, Affirmative quantities of the ſame ſpe- 
cies or kind, are united by adding the prefixed numbers 
whereby the ſpecies are multiplied. See PosITIVE. 

Thus, 7a49a make 16a. And 114150 make 26bc. 


Alſo 3= +, make 8 =; and 2y/ac+7y/ ac make gy/ac 3 


67 ee ny ab—xx make 1 3y/ ab—xx. And in like 

manner 6 475 7s make 13/3. Again, a Vac ac 

make aÞ-by/ ac, by adding together a and 6, as numbers 
— | : 

multiplying Vac. And ſo 29a+3c L Jaxx—x* +34  JaXX—*_ 
: _ aN a, 


make 5aÞ+3cy/ 3axx—x* fince 2a-+3c and 34 make 5@+3c. | 


ax . 
29, Affirmative fractions, which have the ſame denomina- 
tor, are added together by adding their numerators. 


| wo | 
Thus, 5+5 make 3, and + make = ; and thus 

| SavVcx hs 174 ox WE "q_ 
2a+v x 2a+v cx 3 


= See FRACTION, 


25ay/ cx 
k 242 Vcx, and 


39. Negative quantities are added after the ſame manner as 
affirmative. See NEGATIVE. 


4 
8 
8 

1 ah . 


* The word is French, Alreſſe, formed of the 
to ſend or dire& any thing £4 a perſon. | verb Adrefer, 
We ſay, the lords Addreſs, the commons Addreſs, — Addr: 
were firſt ſet on foot under the adminiftration of OI. 
Cromwell.—At Paris, their office of intelligence is called Br 
reau d 1 . ity 3 

ADDRESS, is allo u or dexterity, or management 
See DEXTER. | 

ADDUCENT®#®* MAuſcles, or ApDUCToORs, are thoſe which 
bring forward, cloſe, or draw together, the parts ${ the 
body whereto they are annexed, See MuscLz and Ay. 
.DUCTOR, | 

The word is compounded of ag, to, and ducere, to draw 5 
bring 0. x 

e or Adductors, ſtand oppoſed to Abducents or Ab 

ductors. See ABDUCENT, and ABDUCToOR, . 

ADDUCTION, in anatomy, the motion, or action of the 
adducent muſcles, See ADDUCENT, and Appucron. 

ADñDDUCT OR Oculi, a muſcle of the eye; fo called be. 
cauſe, it inclines its pupil towards the noſe, See Eye. f 
It is alſo called bibitorius ; becauſe it directs the eye toward 
the cup in drinking. 

AppucrToR Pollicis, is a muſcle of the thumb, which ariſcs ten- 
dinous, and aſcends obliquely towards a broad termination, 
at the 1 N part of the firſt bone of the thumb. Ser 745 

Anat. ol.) fig. I. u. 31. & fig. 7. n.7.—lIts office is to br;... 
the 3 — 82 "© 3 bring 

AppucToR Pollicis Pedis, called alſo Antithenar, is a muſcle 
of the great toe, which ariſes from the inferior part of the 
os cuneiforme tertium, and is 4nſerted into the internal part 
of the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the great toe; which it draws near. 
er the reſt, 

ADDUCToR Indicis, is a muſcle of the fore-finger, ariſing from 
the inſide of the bone of the thumb, and inſerted into the 
firſt bone of the fore-finger, which it draws towards the thumb 

ApDucToR minimi Digiti Pedis : the ſame as TRANsV ER. 

 s$AL1s Pedis. | h | | 

ADELING. See the article ATHELING.. 

ADEMPTION, Apemer1o, in the civil law, the revoca- 
tion of a grant, donation, or the like, See RE VOC ATIOx. 
The Ademption of a legaey, may be either expreſs ; as when 


Thus, —2 and —3 make —5; SE, 7 make | the teſtator declares in form, that he revokes what he had 


I14ax 
b 
ener ol —dy ax and —by ax make —a—by ax. 


When a negative quantity is to be added to an affirmative 


one; the affirmative muſt be diminiſhed by the negative one. 
Thus, 3 and —2 make 1; — and — * make _ 
| 5 
—ay ac and by ac make b—ay/ ac. 

And note, that when the negative quantity is greater than 
the affirmative, the aggregate or ſum will be negative, Thus, 


2 and —3 make — 1; —— and EE make — 28 and 


24/ ac and —7 Vac make —5 Vac. 
AppiT10N of Irrational Quantities, —If they be of different 
denominations, reduce them to the ſame denomination ; and 
if they be then commenſurable, add the rational quantities 
without the vinculum ; and to their ſum prefix the radical 
ſign.— The reſt as in the Addition of rationals. 
Thus, we ſhall find y/8+y/18=2y/+3/2=5y 2=50. 
On the contrary, V7 and y/5 being incommenſurable, their 
ſum will be / 7/5. See SRD. | | 
ADDITION, in law, is that name, or title which is given to 
a man, over and above his proper name, and ſurname ; to 
ſhew of what eſtate, degree, or myſtery he is; and of what 
town, village, or country. See Name, 


Additions of Eftate, or quality, are yeoman, gentleman, eſ- | 


quire, and fiich like. See YEOMAN, GENTLEMAN, Es- 
QUIRE, c. | | 
Additions of Degree, are thoſe we call names of dignity ; as 
knight, lord, earl, marquiſs, and duke. See Knicar, 
LokRp, Duke, &c. - | 
Additions of Myftery, are ſuch as ſcrivener, painter, maſon, 
and the like. See CHOPCHURCH. 
Additions of Place, are, of Thorp, of Dale, of Woodſtock, — 
Where a man hath houſhold in two places, he ſhall be ſaid 
to dwell in both; ſo that his Addition in either may ſuffice. 
K nave was anciently a regular Addition, See KNave. 
By Stat. 1 Hen. V. it was ordained, that in ſuits or actions 
where proceſs of outlawry lies; ſuch Additions ſhould be made 
to the name of the defendant, to ſhew his eſtate, myſtery, 
and place where he dwells ; and that the writs, not having 
ſuch Additions, ſhall abate, if the defendant take exception 
thereto; but not by the office of the court, The reaſon of 
this ordinance was, that one man might not be troubled by the 
outlawry of another; but by reaſon of the certain Addition, 
every perſon may bear his own burden. 
ADpiTIonaL Duty. Sce Dur v. 5 | 
ADDOUBORS, in law. See the article RepDUBBoRs. 
ADDREsS8S&x, a diſcourſe preſented to the king, in the name 
of a conſiderable body of his people ; to expreſs, or notify 
their ſentiments of joy, ſatisfaction, or the like, on ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſion. 


bequeathed : or facit, as when he only revokes it indirectly 
or implicitly. See REScISSION. | ; 

ADEPSS®, in anatomy, a ſpecies of fat, found in the cavities 
of the abdomen, See FAT. 

* It is ſo called, as being adeptus, gotten, or as it were ex- 
cremental. | 
The Adeps differs from the common fat, called pinguedo; in 
that it 1s thicker, harder, and of a more earthy ſubſtance, 
See PINGUEDO. : 

ADEPs is alſo uſed among phyſicians, as a general name for all 

animal fat. See Ax ux IA. 5 —— 
The Adeps anſeris, gooſe's fat; Adeps canis, fat of a dog; 
Adeps hominis, fat of a man; Adeps viperæ, viper's fat; and 
Adeps urſi, bear's fat, are all uſed in medicine, in quality of 
ripeners, or drawers; as being of a penetrating nature, and 
thereby ſuited to diſſolve, and rarify the tumors, and bring 
them as it were to maturity. The ſpecific virtues aſcribed to 
certain of them, do not ſeem well warranted, See Far, 
VIPER, c. | 

ADEPTS#®, ApEPTI, a denomination given to the profi- 
cients in alchymy ; particularly thoſe who pretend to the 
ſecrets of the philoſopher's ſtone, and the univerſal medi- 
cine, See ALCHYMY, PHILOSOPHER's Stone, T'RANS- 
MUTATION, ELIXIR, &&c, 

The word is Latin, adrptus, having obtained; formed of 

the verb adipiſci, to obtain. 7 

Ripley, Lully, Paracelſus, Helmont, Hollandus, Sendivogius, 

Sc. are the principal among the Adepti. See CHymisTRY. 

It is a ſort of tradition among the alchymiſts, that there are 

I always twelve Adepti; and that their places are immediately 

ſupplied by others, whenever it pleaſes any of the fraternity 

to die, or tranſmigrate into ſome other place, where he may 

make uſe of his gold : for that in this wicked world it will 
ſcarce purchaſe them a ſhirt, — Harris. 

ADEQUATE, Ab run, ſomething equal to, or 
co-extended with, another ; and filling the whole meaſure 
and capacity thereof, - See EQUAL. | 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to Inadeguate. See 
InNaDEQUATE. 

ADEQUATE Ideas, or Nitions, are ſuch images or conceptions 
of an object, as perfectly repreſent it, or anſwer to all the 
parts and properties of it. See Ip EA. 

M. Leibnitz defines an adequate notion, to be that of whoſe 
ſeveral characters we have diſtinct ideas. Thus, a circle be- 
ing defined a figure bounded by a curve line which returns 
into its ſelf, and whoſe points are all equally diſtant from a cer- 
tain intermediate point therein: our notion of a circle is ade- 
quate, if we have diſtinct ideas of all theſe circumſtances, 
v, 2 curve returning upon it ſelf, a middle point, an equa- 
yr of diſtance, &c, See Notion, DeyiniTiON, Cc. 

All ſimple ideas are adequate and perfect; and the faculty, 
be it what it will, that excites them, repreſents them entire. 


See Simple IDE A. 
The 


further properties it ma have; and are wholly ignorant of 


properties of nadequate, perfect, 
ARIIX, a name given to thoſe who hold that 
ADE 2 is really preſent in the euchariſt; but in a man- 


nA, PLEURIsY, PHTHISIS, PERIPNEUMONY, &c. 
The Aabeſſons of two poliſhed planes, and two hemiſpheres, 


ADHESION, in logic. The ſchoolmen diſfinguiſh two kinds of 
certitude : the one of ſpeculation, which ariſes from the 


ADHESION, or ADHERENCE, is alſo 8 for the perſiſting 


38. | 
ADJACENT®, or ADJoINING, ſomething ſituate near, 


ADIAPHORISTS*®, ADIATRHORIST &, or ADIAPHORITESõ, 


ADIAPHOROUS, Abiar Hon us, is a name given by 


other vegetable bodies; and which is neither acid; vinous, 


ADJECTIVE®, in grammar, a kind of noun joined with 
a ſubſtantive either expreſſed, or implied, to ſhew its man- 


ADJ 
. 1 : , , ar 1 
—_—_ _—_ which — become ſubſtances: ad 


| modes ſeparately exiſting, we only conſi- 
_ —_ from che ſubſtance by way of abſtraction. 


eſs is perfect, or adequate, 
becauſe it offers to the mind all that is in roundneſs, in gene- 
See ABSTRACT. _ : Pt 15 
Of the ſame kind are all ideas, of which we know no origi- 
nal. or external object really exiſting out of the mind, of 
bo of which they were excited in us, and of whic 
Kt think them the images. Thus, when a dog is before us, 
oy the external object without us which raiſes the idea in 
png ind; but the idea of an animal in general, has no exter- 
Gal object to excite it: it is created by the mind itſelf, and 
21 of neceſſity be adeguate, or perfect. See ABSTRACTION. 
On the contrary, the ideas of all ſubſtances are inadeguate, 
and imperſect, which are not formed at the pleaſure of the 
mind, but gathered from certain properties, which experi- 
ence diſcovers in them. See SUBSTANCE. = 
This is evident, in regard our knowledge of ſubſtances is ve- 
defective; and that we are only acquainted with ſome 
of their properties: thus, We know that ſilver is white, that 
it is malleable, that it melts, c. but we do not know what 


the inward texture of the particles whereof it conſiſts. Our 


10 not repreſenting to the mint all the | 
idea of ſilver therefore, ep g e cnc 


roperties of ſilver, is nadeguate, and imperfect. 


ner different from what the Romaniſts hold. See PRESENCE, 
and EUCHARIST, &c. Rs 
he name was firſt framed by Prateolus, from the Latin verb 
adeſſe, to be preſent. Pug 1 
he Adefſenarii, called alſo Impanatores, are divided into 
* . opinions touching the point.— Some hold that 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt is in the bread; others, that it is 
about the bread; others, that it is with the bread; and 


others, that it is under the bread. See IAN ATTION. 
457 cT ED Equation is that where the unknown quanti- 


ty is found in two or more different degrees, or powers. E. 


„4 — px VW ne! re thi 
* Cu TE ** and &. See EQUATION. 


. 
ADHESION®*, ADHERENCE, in phyſics, the act of two 


bodies which are joined or faſtened to each other, either 


by the mutual impreſſion of n | 
— of e. bodies. See CoH ESL Ox, and NExus. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin, ad, to; and herere, 


to ſtick or cleave to. | 


* 


Anatomiſts ſometimes obſerve proſphyſes, or Adhe/ions of the 


Jungs to the ſides of the thorax, the pleura, and diaphragm, | 


which give occaſion to various diſorders. See Lux Gs, PLE u- 


are phznomena urged in behalf of the weight, and preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. 


evidence of the thing; and the other of Adhe/ion, of attach- 
ment, which has nothing to do with evidence, but ariſes 


purely from the importance of the matter, and the intereſt | 


we have in its truth. See CERTITUDE, TESTIMONY, 
TrUTH, EVIDENCE, Oc. | 


in a former opinion, or reſolution.— After the free confe- 
rence between the two houſes, concerning the bill for pre- 
venting occaſional conformity, when the lords retired and it 
came to the final vote of adhering, they were ſo equally di- 
vided, that in three queſtions put on A heads, the ad- 
hering was carried but by one vote in every one, and by a 
different perſon each time. The coninions likewiſe adhered : 


ſo the bill was loſt. V. Burnet Hift. of own Time, T. ii, p. 


or aſide of another. See ConTIGUOvUsS. 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and jacere, to lie. 


a name given in the fixteenth century to the moderate Lu- 
therans, who adhered to the ſentiments of Melanchthon ; and 
afterwards to thoſe who ſubſcribed the interim of Charles V. 
See LUTHERAN. | | 
* The word is originally Greek, a /x$0235, compounded of 
the privative a, and S1agoegs different. | | 


Mr. Boyle, to a kind of ſpirit diſtilled from tartar, and fome 
nor urinous; but in many reſpects different from any other 
fort of ſpirit. See SPIRIT, NEUTRAL, Cc. 


ner of being; that is, its qualities, or accidents, Ste Nou x, 


&c, 


an. Where there are three different |. 


their own parts; or the com- | 


ogg” 


The word is formed of the Latin agjicere, to add to; as 
being to be added to a ſubſtantive, without which is has 
preciſe ſignification as all. 303 a 
Father Buffier defines Adjeives in a manner ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from other grammarians, —Nouns, according to him, 
are ſubſtantives, when the objects which they repreſent are 
conſidered ſimply, and in themſelves, without any regard to 
their qualities: on the contrary, they are Adjectiues, when 

they expreſs the quality of an object, — 

Thus, when I fay ſimply, a heart; the word heart is a ſub- 
ſtantive, becauſe none of jts qualities are exprefled ; but 
when I fay a generous heart, the word generous is an Ad- 
jective; becauſe it adds a quality, or attribute to the heart. 
Adjeftives, then, appear to be nothing elſe but modificatives. 
In effect, the end of an Adjectiue being only to expreſs 
the quality of an object; if that quality be the object it 
ſelf whereof we ſpeak, it becomes a ſubſtantive 9.09. 
ſay, this book 1s good ;. good, here, is an Adjective: but if I 
ſay, good is always to be choſen, it is evident good is the ſubject 

I ſpeak of; and conſequently, goed, there, is a ſubſtantive. 
On the contrary, it often happens in other languages, and 
ſometimes in our on, that a ſubſtantive, becomes an Ad- 
jective; as for inſtance, in theſe words, the king, hero as he 


dinarily a ſubſtantive, is yet apparently an Adjedive. | 
From this idea of an Adjective, it appears that many of the 
nouns which, in the common grammars, are accounted ſub- 
ſtanti ves, are really Adjectives, and vice verſa; grammar, in 
this and a thouſand other inſtauces depending upon cuſtom, 


AD INQUIRE NDUM, a judicial writ, commanding in- 

quiry to be made of any. thing touching a cauſe depending 

in the king's court, for the better execution of juſtice ; as of 

+ baſtardy, or the like, See Wrir. | ED 

AD JOINING, ApjuncT1o, in philoſophy, c. See An- 

| JUNCT, and ADJUNCTION, _, 4 

ADjoINING is particularly uſed for the aſſociating of a perſon 
to another; or appointing him a collegue, or adjunct. See 
ADJUNCT, c. . 

ADJOURNMENT*, in law, the putting off a court, or 
meeting; and appointing it to be kept at another time or 

place. See Cou R. 5 : | 

* The word 1s formed of the Latin ad, to; and the' French 
loaur, day; . d. to another day. = 
In which ſenſe, we meet with the phraſe Adjournment in eyre, 
for an appointment of a day when the juſtices in eyre 
intend to ſit again. See Jus TIE, Eyre, Ge. 

Aajsurnments of parliament differ from prorogations. See Ps o- 

- ROQATION.. ::; %% 

Each houſe has the privilege of adjourning it ſelf. See Pa R- 

JJ | | 

ADIPOSA Membrana, in anatomy, denotes a membrane 

_ inveſting the body, 1nimediately under the cutis; ſuppoſed 

ds be the Bafis of the fat, which is lodged in the ſpaces ba- 

tween its fibres, and in peculiar cells formed herein. See 

Far, CuT1s,' Cert, Cc. 

Anatomiſts are divided as to the reality of this membrane; 

moſt of the later writers taking it to be no other than the 

exterior membrane of the membrana carnoſa, or *muſculo- 

rum communis, See MEMBRANE,: Carwosa, PAN N 1 

' . Cohvs, Te | 

Vaſa Ani ros, fat: veſſels, making a part of the fubſtance of the 

omentum, or caul. See Ou EN TUM. 

ADIPOSE Cells, Cullulæ Abrirosx, or Laculi Apios!. 

See CELLULz Adipoſe. 

ApiFoss Duc, Ductur AD1POsI. See DUcTUs Adipoſe. 
Malpighi ſtarts à doubt whether the Adipeſe duis may not be 
propagated from the fibres which abound in the ſpleen or 
thoſe fibres from them ?—As alſo, whether there be not 2 
yet undiſcovered communication between the omentum and 
the membrana Adipeſa? i | 5 

ADIPOSUS, fat, or fatty. The word: is chiefly uſed 

in 2 as an epithet to certain cells, ducts, membranes, 

veſſels. | 

ADTT of a Mine, the hole, or aperture whereby it is entered 

and dug, and the water and ores are carried away. Sec 

Mine, QyARRY, &c. 

ADJUDGING, in law, the act of paſſing a determinate 
ſentence in behalf of a'perſon. See Ab j uf AT ION. 

ADTJTUDEFCATION, the act of adjudging the property 

' of 4 thing to a perſon by a legal ſentence, decree, or judg- 

ment. dee ADJUDGING, and JUDGMENT. 

ADJUDICATION is more particularly uſed for the addiction, 

or conſigning a thing fold by cant, auction, or the like, to 

the Higheſt bidder. See ABDICTIO: | 

ADJUNCT, ApjuncTum, in philoſophy, ſomething joined 
or ſuperadded to a Being from without. 2 ADJUNCTION. 

Or, an Aujunct is an additament or acceſſion to a thing, not 

eſſentially Belonging to it, but only accidental thereto. See 

ACCIDENT, ; 

There are two kinds of Adjuncts; the one, a ſubſtance (whe-/ 

ther ſpirit or' body) accidentally ſuperadded to another, as 

its ſubject.—Such is water in a ſpunge, or veſſel; and the 


— 


Vol. I. | 7 i 


| foul in the body. See SUBSTANCE, 


. The 


u, remembers he is a man: where the word hero, though or- 


„ 2 : 
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ADMINISTRATION, in the Engliſh law, fignifies the act, or 


ADM 


The ſecond an attribute, or mode, accidentally . 
peradded to a ſubſtance ; whether body or ſpirit. —Such is 
figure in a body, knowledge in the mind, G c. See MoDE. 

Some divide Adjun#s into abſolute ; which agree to the whale 


thing, without any limitation : thus, 


ally likewiſe ſu-, A 


junfts of a man.—And limite 
ſubject in reſpect of ſome certain part thereof : thus, ni 


N * * 
* 7 * 
b 


5 


A DM 


DMINISTRATION is alſo uſed in reſpect of eccleſtag. 
functions. — The parſon has the Admini/fration of the e 
ö ments in his pariſh. See PARSON, PARISH, &c.—The 
Adminiſtration of the Euchariſt is prohibited to perſong 
communicate. See EXcCOMMUNICATION, * 


paſſions are abſolute Ad- In f A. te 5 | 
k n | | beneficiary matters, they diſtinguiſh two kinds of Ab. 
4; which only agree to their Ken ry ral, which relates to the temporalties r 4 


| "nefice, dioceſe, &c. and ſpiritual, to which belong the power 


; e hes mas s, as to his 8 | 
thinks, conſidered as to his mind; only grows, | of excommunicating, &. See TEMPORALTY, Gr. 


| 
. Sc. | 


In ethics, we uſually reckon ſeven Adjuntts, pop 


zopularly called 


ADMINISTRATOR, in law, he to whom the ordi 
commits the Adminiſtration of the goods of a dead * 


. . int 7 . quibu lits, cur, quomodo - | 
circumſtances ; Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, in default of an executor. See ADMINISTRATION Wits” 
3 


quando. See PROOF, and CIRCUMSTANCE. 
ADJuNCTs, in rhetoric and grammar, 


things added to others ; to amplify the diſcourſe, or augment 


its force, See AMPLIFICATION, Ge. 
Such are adjectives, attributes, and epithets, which are added 


to ſubſtantives, ſubjects, 


EXECUTOR, Oc. 


are certain words or J TOR 3 Tg 
An action lies for, or againſt, an Adminiſtrator, as for, or 


againſt an executor ; and he ſhall be accountable to the Va 
ue of the goods of the deceaſed, and no further. —Unleg 
there be waſte, or other abuſe chargeable on him, If the 


. "SY ali- - 80 : : | 
c. to expreſs their nature, qu Adminiſtrator die, his executors are not Admin; rators ; but 


. 4 &1 - TRIBUTE E- — 12 bd . 
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PITHET, &c. = 1 
Arguments drawn from Adjuntts, are ſupplements or inforce- 
ments of the proof ariſing from the circumſtances of the 
fact. See PRooF, and CIRCUMSTANCE, Oc: | 
Apjuncr, is alſo uſed in civil concerns, for a colleguez or fel- 
low-officer, aſſociated to another, to aſſiſt him in his mini- 
ſtry, and ſhare the functions thereof, See COLLEGUE. 
ADJUNCTION, the act of joining, or adding of one 
thing to another. See ADDITION. 25 . : 
All Aajunction implies a ſubordination. — The Adjune? is for 
the ſake of the thing it is joined to, not contrary-wile z as, 
the clothes for the man; not the man for the clothes. — 
Whatever is a part of a thing, cannot be called an Adjune? 
of it. See ADJUNCT: : 
There are various ſpecies of Aajunction; viz. by adheſion, ap- 
_ poſition, adjacency, accubation, incubation; impoſition, aſ- 
ſeſſion, &r. See ADHESION, Ar POSITION, Go. a 
AD JURA REGIS, is a writ that lies for the king's 
clerk, againſt him that ſought to eject him, to the prejudice 
of the king's title in right of his crown. = : 
ADJ URATIONX, a part of exorciſm, wherein the devil 
is commanded in the name of God, to depart out of the bo- 
dy of the poſſeſſed, or to declare ſomething. See ExoR- 
cus M, POSSESSION, Ec. 
* The word is Latin, formed of adjurare, to adjure; ad, to; 
and jurare, to ſwear. See Cox juRAT IOX. 
ADJ U TAGE. See the artiele Aq ur ACE. | 
ADJUTANT, in the military art, an officer in the army, 
whoſe buſineſs is to aid or aſſiſt the major. See MajoR. 
| Adjutant is the ſame that we otherwiſe call Aid-Major. See 


Alp Major. | | 5 
Apjur AN r is ſometimes alſo uſed by the French for an Aid 


de Camp. See AID de Camp. 
The word is formed of the latin adjutare, to help, to aſſiſt. 
ADJUTORIUMY®, in anatomy, the humetus, or ſhoul- 


der-bone. See HUMERUS. ; 
It is thus called from adjuvare, to help; on account of its 


| office in lifting the arm up. 
ADMEASU REM ENT, ADMENSURATIO, in law, a writ 


which lies for the bringing thoſe to reaſon, or mediocrity, who} 


uſurp more of any thing than their ſhare. See WRIT. 
This writ lies in two caſes; termed, 


ADMEASUREMENT of Dower, Admenſuratio dotis, where the} 


widow of the deceaſed holds more from the heir or his.guar- 


dian, on account of her dower, than of right belongs to her. | 
ties, of all crimes committed on the ſea, or the coaſt there- 


See DowER. 


ADMEASUREMENT of Paſture, Admenſuratio Paſture, lies be- 


tween thoſe who have common of paſture appendant to their 


freehold, or common by vicinage, in caſe any of them ſur- 


charge the common with more cattle than they ought. See 


Common. 
ADMINICLE, or ApminicUuLE, ADMINICULUM, a 


term uſed in ſome ancient ſtatutes, for aid, help, or ſup- 
port. See Alp, c. 


In the French juriſprudence, Adminiculum ſignifies the begin- | 


ning of a proof; an imperfect proof; a circumſtance or con- 
jecture, tending to form or fortify a proof. 
Among antiquaries, the term Adminicules is applied to the 
attributes, or ornaments wherewith Juno is repreſented on 
medals, See ATTRIBUTE, and SYMBOL. | 
ADMINISTRATION, imports the government, or di- 
rection of affairs; and particularly the exereiſe of diftributive 
juſtice. See GOVERNMENT, and JUSTICE. | | 
Indolent princes confide the Adminiftration of public affairs 
to their miniſters —Civit wars are uſually raiſed on pretence 
of male- Admini/tration ; or of abuſes committed in the exer- 


ciſe of juſtice, &c. 


office of an adminiſtrator, in managing and diſpoſing of a 
man's goods, or eſtate, that died inteſtate, or without any 
will; with an intent to give an account thereof, See Ap-| 


MINISTRATOR, INTESTATE, Ge. | 
Inſtruments, or powers, called letters of Admini/tration, are 


taken out in the prerogative court. See PREROGATIVE, | 


ADMINISTRATION is ſometimes alfo uſed for the direction of 


who is neither Adminiſtratar, nor executor, take the goods of 
the deceaſed, and adminiſter ; he ſhall be charged, and ſue q 
as an executorz not as an Admini/irator, 

If a woman have goods thus committed to her charge, or ad. 
miniſtration, ſhe is called Adminiſtratriæ and is accountahle 
Sc. in like manner as an Adminiſtratur. 2 


cer, who commands the naval forces of a kingdom or ſtate 
and takes cognizance o himſelf; or officers appointed b g 
him, of all maritime cauſes; See Navy, Or yIckx, PT 
Authors are divided about the origin and denomination of 
this important officer; whom we find eſtabliſhed, with ſome 
variation, in moſt kingdoms that border on the ſea,—Some 
borrow it from the Greeks; the captain of the ſeas, under 
the emperors of Conſtantinople, being called Aniralius or 
Amiralis, of & s, ſaline; or aun, falt water; and 
ap, princeps; in regard his juriſdiction lay on the ſea 
which the Latin calls ſalum.— But it is to be obſerved, that 
this officer had not the ſupreme adminiſtration of naval af. 
fairs; that immediately belonged to the Dux Magnus, or 
grand general; to whom the Amiralius was ſubordinate. in 
uality of Protocemes, firſt count; or aſſociate. See Count 
thers derive the name from the Arabic Amir; or Emir 
lord; and the Greek aac, marine, . d. chief of ſea. af. 
fairs; and accordingly we find Emir in Zonaras, Cedrenus. 
Nicetas; and other Greeks of that time, uſed in the ſenſe of 
a commander.— Add, that in the life of St. Peter Thoma- 
ſius, we meet with Admiratus 2 for the governor of 
Jeruſalem; under the ſoldan of Egypt. And hence, ſome 
will have both the name, and the dignity of oriental, and 
even Sarazen extraction: as, in effect, there are no inſtances 
of Admirals in this part of Europe, before the year 1284 ; 
when Philip of France, who had attended St. Louis to the 
wars againſt the Sarazens, created an Admiral.—To ſay no 
more, Du Cange aſſures us, that the Sicilians were the firſt, 
and the Genoeſe the next after them, who gave the denomi- 
nation Admiral to the commanders of their naval armaments; 
and that they took it from the Sarazen, or Arabic Amir, a 
general name for any commanding officer. The firſt Admiral 
we read of in our Engliſh affairs, was under Edward I. 
The Lord High ADMIRAL of England, in ſome ancient re- 
cords called Capitaneus Mariniorum, is judge, or preſident of 
the court of admiraltry. See ADMERAL's Gurt. 
He takes cognizance, by himielf, his lieutenant; or depu- 


of; and all the civil, and marine tranſactions relating there- 
to: as alſo of what is done in all great ſhips, riding in any 
great river, beneath the bridges thereof next the fea. 

Anciently, the Admiral had alſo juriſdiction in all cauſes of 
merchants, and mariners; not only on the ſea, but in all 
foreign parts. We have had no High Admiral for ſome years; 
the office being put in commiſſion, or under the adminiſtra- 
tion of the lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, See Cou- 


MISSION, Gc. 8 
ADMIRAL 5; alſo uſed for the commander in chief of a ſingle 


fleet, or ſquadron. See FLEET. 

Thus, we fay, the Admiral of the red; the Admiral of the 
white; and Admiral of the blue. See SQU ADbRON, Navy, Ec. 
The term ADMIRAL is alſo applied to all flag-officers : in 
which ſenſe it includes Yice- Admirals, and Rear- Admirals. See 
Fx a G-Offcer. | 
 Rear-ADMIRAL, { 8e REAR -Admiral. 
Vice-ADMIRAL, 0 Vict-Admirat. | 
Vice-ADMIRAL, is alfo an officer appointed by the lord Higb- 
Admiral, in divers parts of the kingdom, with judges and 
marſhals ſubordinate to him; for the exerciſing of juriſdic- 
tion in maritime affairs, within his reſpective limits. | 
There are upwards of twenty Vice- Admirals. From their 
deciſions and ſentences, appeal lies to the court of Admiralty 
in London. bi | 
There are alſo Admirals of the Galleys, See Gal I Ex. 
Monſtrelet makes mention of an Admiral of the Archers, or 
croſs-bow-men. See ARBALET. | 

ADMIRAL, is likewiſe the name of the principal-veſſe] of a 


the affairs of a minor, a pupil, a lunatic, or the like. See 
M1wor, Puri, Turok, &c, See alſo GUARDIAN, 
x | 


Navy, Ge. 


ADMIRAL, ApmiRAL1us, ADMIRALLUS, a great off. 


* 


fleet, which carries the Admiral on board. See FLEET, - 
| When 
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AD OC TO, 4. d. to the eighth number; a term uſed by 


ADOLESCENCE®, AborzseNT IA, the flate of grow: 


do grow, either in magnitude or firmneſs, 


. . * 1 | 
ADO 

© 0 *.;* 20 

meet in 


2822 os Nee arreed Grft, has the title and 
ms tive of Admiral; and the other, er 
p_ and rate, ſhall onl be accounted Fite- 2 

— ame with the veſſels in the nant moe 
ound That which arrives ficſt, in any harbour or. creek o 
lan 


it retains during the whole fiſhing ſeaſon. Such ſhip may ſe- 


cure to himſelf ſo mich beech, or flakes, or both, as are ne- 


aber « t ith an over- 

ceſſary f the number of boats he ſhall uſe, wit! 

lus of = boat only more than he uſes, —The — ar 
F-cond ſhip is 2 e the maſter 
| Fis$HERY-._ . 55 

Ree, High Court of ADMIRALTY) 18 a; 
"= held by the High Admiral, or commiſſioners of the ad- 

Sh Ity; to which belongs the deciſion of all maritime con- 

Toverlies, trials of malefactors, and the like. See Cour, 
_ A in this court, in all civil matters, are 26 
AS to the civil law ; becauſe the fea is without the li- 
mits of the common law, and under the Admiral's or 
tion. See CiviL Law. F 
Jo crinded affairs, which ordinarily relate 2 the 

roceedings in this court were anciently likewiſe by infor- 
ee and accuſation, according to the civil law ; but that 
being found inconvenient, in regard no perſon could be con- 
victed without either their own confeſſion, or an eye-wit- 
neſs of the fact, ſo that the greateſt offenders often ec d 
with impunity: there were two ſtatutes made by Henry VIII. 
enacting, that criminals ſhould henceforth be here tried by 
witneſſes and a jury 3 and this by ſpecial commiſſion from 
the king to the lord Admiral: wherein ſome of the judges 
of the realm are always to be commiſſioners; and the trial 


according to the laws of England, directed by thoſe ſtatutes. 


, TRIAL, &c. „ rage ; 
Tha pak: of Admiralty, js ſaid to have been firſt erected in 
1357, by king Edward HII.—To the civil law, firſt intro- 
duced by the founder, were afterwards added, by his ſucceſ- 
ſors, particularly Richard T. the laws of Oleron ; and the 
marine uſes and conſtitutions of ſeveral people ; as thoſe of 
Genoa, Piſa, Marſeilles, Meſſina, &c. See Law and UsEs, | 
Under this court is alſo a court-merchant,, or court of equi- 
ty ; wherein all differences between merchants are decided, 
according to the rules of the civil law. SeeMERCHANT. 
Between the courts of Admiralty and common law, there 
ſeems to be Auiſum imperium ; for the ſea, . bo far as the 
low-water mark, is accounted infra corpus comitatiis adjacen- 
#is; and the cauſes therice ariſing are determinable by the 
common law: yet when the ſea is full; the Admiral has ju- 
riſdiction there alſo ſo long as the ſea flows, over matters 
done between the low-water mark and the ſhore. See Com- 
wor Zim ⁰ . 88 
ADMIRAL T V.—-Curtef ADMIR ALT Y,Commiſſiners of the 
ADMIRALTY, Sc. See ADMIRAL, ADMIRAL's Court, &c. 
Among the Hollanders, the five Admiralties, are ſo many 
chambers, compoſed of the deputies of the nobles, the pro- 
vinces, and the towns; to whom belong the equipping out 
of fleets, the furniſhing proviſions for them, and direQing 
what relates to maritime matters. . 
ADMIRATION, in grammar, a note, or character, in- 


timating ſomething worthy to be admired; or wondered at. | 


It is exprefled thus (I). See CHARACTER. 

ADMISSION, Apm1ss10; in the erclefiaſtical law; an 
act whereby a biſhop, upon examination, admits or allows a 
clerk to be able, or competently qualified for the office; 
which is done by the formula Admitto te habilem. See PRE 
SENTATION, INDUCTION, INSTITUTION; 6c; 

ADMITTENDO Cleric, is a writ granted to him who 
hath recovered his right of preſentation againſt the biſhop in 
the common pleas. See PATRON. 

ADMITTENDO in Socium, is a writ for the aſſociation of cer- 
tain perſons to juſtices of aſſiae formerly appointed. See Ju- 
STICE, and AsSIZE. | 

ADNA T A, in anatomy; a thick white membrane, inveſt- 
ing the ball of the eye; and making the outermoſt coat 
thereof: called alſo conjunf#iva, See TUnit, and Con- 
JUNCTIVA, | 
It is the tunica Adnata that makes what we commonly call 
the white of the eye; whence it is alſo called the Albuginea. 

ALBUGINEA, Erz, c. 


ſome ancient philoſophers, to denote the higheſt, or ſuperla- 
tive degree: becauſe in their way of diſtinguiſhing qualities, 
they reckoned no degree above the eighth; See DEOREE, 
HuMouR, Quality, Ce. 


ing youth; or that period of a perſon's commencin 
from his infancy, and terminating at his fall Kate or . 
hood, Ack. | | 1 
The word is formed of the latin adoleſcere, to grow. | 
The fate of Adoleſcence laſts ſo long as the fibres continue 


See FETBR - 
TRITION, Cc. DE RX, r, Nu- 


d, takes the title and quality of Admiral, which | 
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by the ſword, &c. 
ky 


It is commonly computed to be between 15 and 257 6r cen 


L D 0 

20 years of age; though in different conftityrions its terms 
3 erent.— he Romans uſually reckoned it from 
12 to 25 in boys; and to 21 in girls. See PuBERTY, 
ec. — And yet, among their writers, Fuvenis and Adoltſcens 
are frequently uſed indifferently, for any perſon under 45 
years. 2 FAIR „ | 

be fibres being arrived at the degree of firmneſs, and ten- 
ſion ſufficient to ſuſtain the parts, no longer yield and give 
way to the efforts of the nutritious matter, to extend them: 
ſo that their farther accretion is ſtopped from the very law 
of their nutrition. See DEATH. 


ADON IA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts, in honour of Venus, 


and in memory of her beloved Adonis. See FrasT. 
They were begun by the women; who imitated the cries 
and jamentations of Venus, for the death of her paramour. 
—When they were well weary of this, they changed their 
note, and ſung his praiſes, and made rejoicings, as if he 
were raiſed to life again: or rather, according to Meurſius, 
theſe two offices made two diſtinct feaſts, which were held 
at different times of the year, the one fix months after the 
other; Adonis being ſuppoſed to paſs half the year with Pro- 
ine, ind balf with Venus, oo... 
NIC, in poetry, denotes a ſhort kind of verſe, conſiſting 
of a dactyl, and a ſpondee, or trochee.— As Rara juventus, 
It takes its name from Adonis; as having been originally uſed 
in the Threnæ, or lamentations for that favourite. See A- 
DONIA. wo F 8 1 
The chief uſe of the Adonic verſe is at the end of each ſtrophe 
of Sapphic verſe; or among Ariſtophanic Anapæſts in the an- 
cient tragedy. SceSarPHICc.. : 


ADOP TIANY, in-church-hiftory, A ſect of heretics in the 


eighth century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that Chriſt, 
as to his human nature, was not the proper, or natural, but 
only the adoptive ſon of God. See Son, | 
The Adoptiani had their rife under the empire of Charle- 
maign about the year 783; when Elipand, arch-biſhop of 
Toledo, having conſulted Felix, biſhop of Urgel, about the 
manner of the filiation of Chriſt, received for anſwer, that 
Chriſt, in reſpect of his divine nature, is the true and pro- 
per ſon of God, begotten naturally by the father ; but that 
the man Chriſt, or the ſon of Mary, was only the adoptive 
ſon of God: to which Elipandus alſo ſubſcribed, 


ADOPTION ®, Aporr io, an act by which any one takes 


him his heir. See FAr HER, Son, Gr. 
* The word is derived from adoptare; whence the latin bar- 
barous adobære, to make a knight: and hence alſo, miles 
| @dobatus, a knight newly made, or dubbed ; he who knighted 
him, being ſuppoſed in ſome ſenſe to adopt him. See KniGur. 
The cuſtom of adopting was very familiar among the ancient 
Romans, who had an expreſs formula for it.— They firſt 
learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was Called 
614715, filiation. See ApoprTIVE. „„ * 
As Adoption was a fort of imitation of nature, intended for 
the comfort of thoſe who had no children; eunuchs were 
not allowed to adopt; as being under an actual impotency 
of begetting children. See EUR un 
Neither was it lawful for a young man to adopt ati elder; 
becauſe that would have been contrary to the order of nature; 
but it was even required, that the perſon who adopted, ſhould 
be eighteen years elder than his adoptive ſon ; that there 
_ at leafl appear a probability of his being the natural 
ther, . 
The Romans had two forms of Aoptim; the one before the 
pretor : the other at an aſſembly of the people, in the times 
of the commonwealth, and afterwards by a reſcript of the 
emperor, : 5 1 
In the firſt, the natural father addreſſed himſelf to the pre- 
tor, declaring that he ematricipated his ſon, reſigned all his 
authority over him, and conſented he ſhould be tränſlated 
into the family of the adopter. See EMANCiPAaTfoNn; 
The latter manner of Adrption was practiſed, where, the party 
to be adopted was already free; and was called Adrapdtion. 
See ADROGATION, | | 5 | 
The perſon adopted changed all his names; aſſuming the 
prename, name; and furname of the perſon who adopted 
him. See NAME. . 5 bs 
The Romans had likewiſe their te/tamentary Adoptions, where- 
in perſons were adopted by the laſt will of the deceaſed ; but 
theſe were never eſteemed valid; till they had been con- 
firmed by the people. See TESTAMENT; . 
In later times another form of Adoption took place; viz. by 
cutting off the hair of a perſon, and delivering it to the fa- 
ther that was to adopt him. See HAIR, and Tos ux. 
It was this way that pope John VIII. adopted Boſon king 
of Arles; which perhaps is the only inſtance in hiſtory of 
Adoption in the ordet of eccleſiaſtics; a law that profeſſes to 
imitate nature, not daring to give children to thoſe in whom 
it would be thought a crime to beget any. | 
M. Bouſſat, in his No#es Theolgicæ, gives us divers mo- 
dern forms of Adoption; ſome performed at baptiſm ; others 
| See BAPTISM, | 
OPTTFVE, AporTivvus, or AnoPTIT1vs, denotes a 
perſon adopted by another. See ADOPT1AN. - 
Adoptive children, among the Romans, were on 8 ſame 
| . ooting 


another into his family, owns him for his ſon, and appoints 


. 
7 
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footing with natural ones; for which reaſon, they were ei-- The firſt week of Advent, in our of reckoning, : 
ther to be inſtituted heirs, or expreſly difinherited ; other-| wherein it begins; but it was bee > otherwiſe : * that 
wiſe the teſtament was null. next Chriſtmas being reputed the 3 and the , week 
The emperor Adrian preferred Adoptive children to natural, carried backwards, | | 
ones; by reaſon we chuſe the former, but are obliged to Great auſterity was practiſed in the ancient church dur; 
take the latter at random. | this ſeaſon, —At firſt they faſted three days a wan 
M. Menage has publiſhed a book of eloges, or verſes addreſſed] were afterwards obliged to faſt every day: whence the gu 
to him; which he calls Liber Adeptivus, an Adeptive book; ſon is frequently called in ancient writers, Lent, and 9, 
and adds it to his other works. —Heinſius, and Furftemburg| drageſima S. Martini, See LENT, and FAsr. f Ve 
of Munſter, have likewiſe publiſhed Adoptive books. | The courts of juſtice were all ſhut. Under king John.; 
ADOPTIVI, in church-hiſtory. See ApoyTIANI., was rr e that in Adventu Domini nulla 4 5 
ADORAT ION“, the act of rendering divine honours; or - debet : but this was afterwards altered by the fa 1 ; 
of addreſſing a being, as ſuppoſing it a God. See GoD, and eſtminſter; and it was made lawful, in reſpe& of; a 
Woks Hir. | and charity, which ought at all times to be regarded 2 ſic 
* The word is compounded of ad, to ; and 97 2 W e of _ diſſeiſin, mort d'anceſtre, and darrein — 
iterally ſignifies, to a the hand to the mouth; Manum| ſentment, in the time of A | 4 
. ad os c 9. d. of Keil the hand: this being, in the 453812 1. 5 85 EN _ Lent, dee 
eaſtern countries, one of the great marks of reſpe& and ſub-| ApyvrN r is alſo one of the times, from the beginning wh 
miſian. 3 | to the end of the octaves of the Epiphany, the fo} bg 
The Aloration of idols is called Idolatry. See IDOLATRY. of mare is. , without exe 12 5 emnizing 
The Romaniſts profeſs a ſubordinate Adoration to ſaints, BAGE * io toc Aron e ee 
images, relics, the croſs, &c, See LAT RIA, SAINT, I-1 APVENTITIOUs, ſomething accrui ; 
MAGE, REeric, CRoss, c. 8 perſon, or thin from without 8 Gee 1 12 befalling a 
The election of popes is performed two ways, by Adoration} Thus. 1 x. Ah 11 CCRETION, &c. 
and by ſcrutiny.—In the election by Adoration, the cardinals perl bel eee e bu R 00 rar 27 doth not pro- 
ruſh haſtily, as if agitated by ſome ſpirit, and * A i * 7 y, but 1s caſually joined to it. - See 
more ado to the Adoration of ſome one among them, an oY 3 | 
proclaim him pope. See CaRDINAL, PoE, &c. 2 8 ** 5 applied to ſuch goods as 
In the election by ſcrutiny, Adoration is the laſt _ and b 1 1 e 3 | I or by the liberality 
follows the election; as in the other it is the election it: Goops Ser, y collateral, not direct ſucceſſion, Sc 
80 or rather ſuperſedes the election. See ELECTION, and In aki ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to Profetiti h 
CRUTINY. . i ogg © 
AD PONDUS Omnium, to the weight of the whole; an wg rad apy ſuch goods as deſcend in A direct line, 


abbreviation among phyſicians, ec. ſignifying, that the laſt 1 : 
preſcribed ingredient is to weigh as much as all the others E aaa eim, in aw. See VENTRE in- 


before. See ABBREVIATURE. ADVENTURES. ane a 3 
3 | . ; xtraordinary, and ſurprizing enter. 
AD QUOD Damnum, a writ directed to the ſheriff, com- prize, or accident, N real, or en = F +, img 


manding him to enquire what hurt may befal the king by * a 
granting a fair, or market in any town, or place. See 3 is French, and literally denotes an event, or ac- 


Fair, MARKET, c. | | ; 2 ; 
The fame writ alſo iſſues for an inquiry to be made of what ee Lager . as N Pager — relating the 
the king, or other perſon may ſuffer, by granting lands in| MAN CE 25 . eee Wie e NOVEL, Ro- 
o . 


fee · ſimple to a convent, chapter, or other body politic; by| a. . i | 
reaſon fuch land falls into mortmain : that is, into ſuch con- 1 775 R A 5 the Article Mz NE-Adventurer. 
dition, that the chief lord loſes all advantage of heriots, ſer-| 0 e e oder 4 301 er Bs 2 Joined 
vice of court, and eſcheats, upon any traitorous or feloni-- f 2 Qing = * ; - 8 _— 15 wy "48 Þ 
ous offence committed won ene 1 os that a _ 2 quality fignified by the 3 en Vornr &: or E 
op —_ gone Gra 3 5 3 _ 3 2 5 OP The word is formed from the prepoſition ad, to; and verbun, 
aeg 5 by * * 15 - | a verb, and ſignifies literally a word joined to a verb, to ſhow 
A DR AGAN TH, or TRAGACANTH, a ſort of gum. See _ . 88 as the boy Bl | 
RAGACANTH. | 3 e <- 
ADRESS. or ge n Sethe ance egg e, dag ue Mord i confined prdy os the vr ur is. Bi 
. ADROGATIONE, in antiquity, a ſpecies of adoption, ſo- denominated wr (eps. ef : atly find it joined w 


whereby a perfon who was his own maſter, was taken by 3 f ; . 
another into the relation of a ſon. See Apor rox. 1 and ſometimes even to ſubſtantives, particularly 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; and rogare, to ask; es gy 8 gona, a of ; 1 
« „ 3 7 udent- N 


on account of a queſtion put in the ceremony of it, whether 


the adopter, would take ſuch perſon for his ſon? and ano- ly ; he is truly king. 8 : | | 
ther to the adoptive, whether he conſented to become ſuch a An Adverb is likewiſe joined ſometimes to another Adverb, 


rſon's ſon? See RocaTl1oN. to modify its meaning; v. gr. very devoutly, c. Whence 
AD TERMINUM qui præteriit, is a writ of entry, | ſome grammarians chuſe rather to call Adverbs modificatives; 
which lies where a man, having leaſed lands or tenements for | compriſing under this one general term, both Adverbs, con- 
term of life, or years, is, after the term expired, held from] junctions, prepoſitions, and even adjectives. See Mopir1- 
them by the tenant, or other ſtranger who enjoys the ſame, | CATIVE. PI | 
and deforceth the leſſor. —The ſame writ allo lies for the] Adverbs are very numerous, but may be reduced under the 
leſſor's heir. | | general claſſes of Adverbs of time, of place, of order, of 
ADVANCE-FOSSE, or Ditch, in fortification, denotes a] quantity, of quality, of manner, of affirmation, of doubting, 
ditch of water round the eſplanade, or glacis of a place; to] and of compariſon. 
prevent its being ſurpriſed by the beſiegers. See FossE, and] ADVERSARIA, among the ancients, was uſed for a book 
GLacis. | of accounts, like our journal or day-book. See Book. 
ADVANCE-GUARD, or VAN-GUARD, is the firſt line, or Hence, ADVERSARIA is ſometimes alſo uſed among us for 
diviſion of an army ranged, or marching in battle-array ; or| a common-place-bozk., See COMMON-PLACE. | 
that part which is next the enemy, or which marches firſt] ADVERSARY ®. See ANTAGONIST, OPPONENT, CoM- 
toward them. See LINE, GuaRD, ARMY, Oc. BAT, DUEL, Oc. 1 | | 
The whole body of an army is divided into Advance-guard, * The word is formed of the Latin prepoſition adverſus, 2 
arrear-guard, and main body. See REAR, &c. - gainſt ; from ad, to; and vertere, to turn. 
The word is ſometimes alſo applied to a ſmall party of horſe, | ADVERSATIVE, in grammar.—A particle Adverſa- 
Viz. 15, or 20, commanded by a lieutenant, beyond, and tive, is that which expreſies ſome difference, or oppoſition 
in fight of, the main guard. between what goes before, and what follows. See Cox- 
ADVANCER, among hunters, is one of the ftarts, or | JUNCTION. | 
branches of a buck's attire, between the back antler and the | Thus, or is an Adverſative ; . gr. in yes, or no. 
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Im. See ATTIRE, HEAD, &c. ADVERTISEMENT®, an intelligence, or informs 
ADVENT, ApveNnTvs, in the calendar, the time imme-| tion, given to perſons intereſted in an affair. | 
diately preceding Chriſtmas; anciently employed in pious * The word is formed of the French Avertiſſtment, from the 
preparation for the Adventus, or coming on, of the feaſt of Latin advertere, to turn to, to advert, conſider, regard. 
the nativity. See NATIvITY, CHRISTMAS, &c, ADULT“ Apurrus, one who is arrived at years of diſ- 
Advent includes four ſundays, or weeks; commencing either | cretion ; entered upon manhood, or the age of adoleſcence; 
from the Sunday which falls on St. Andrew's day, or that and old and big enough to have underſtanding, and diſcern- 
| next before or after it, i. e. from the Sunday which falls be- ment. See AGE, and PUBERTY. 
4 tween the 27th of November, and the 3d of December in- * The word is formed from the participle of the verb adaltſc, 
cluſive.— But it is to be noted, this rule has not always ob- to grow up. See ADOLESCENCE. 


tained. In the Ambroſian office, there are ſix weeks market There is a notable difference between the proportiens of in- 
for Advent; and St. Gregory, in his Sacramentary, allows fants and Adults. — A man, M. Dodart obſerves, formed like 
. e | I. 2 foetus, would be a monſter, and would a 
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BRYO- | | ; ' 
:0s confer the ſacrament of baptiſm upon none 

hg omg" BAPTISM, and ANABAPTIST. 
ADULTERAT ION“, in a general ſenſe, the act of cor- 


rupting, or debaſing a thing that was pure, by improper ad · 


' ISTICATION. | 
1 The ry - formed of the verb adulteraye, to cor- 


rupt, by-mingling ſomething foreign (ad alterum, to another) 
iy: ene, Hlulteration of coffee, tea, tobac- | 
inſt the eration of coffee, tea, 

5 ; muff * wax, hair-powder, &c. See CoFFEE, 
TEA, ToBACCO, SNUFF, INE,WaAx, PowDER, &c, 
To adulterate or debaſe the current coin, is A capital crime 
in all nations. The ancients puniſhed it with great ſeverity ; 
among the ians both hands were cut off; by the civil 
law, the offender was thrown to wild beaſts: The emperor 
Tacitus enacted, that counterfeiting the coin ſhould be ca- 
pital : and under Conſtantine it was made treaſon, as it is 
alſo among us. Arbuth. Diſſ. p. 8. See Money, Coin, 
and CoINAGE. 


ADULTERINE, in the civil law, is particularly ap- 


plied to a child iſſued from an adulterous amour, or com- 


. See ADULTERY. - 8 
— children are more odious than the illegitimate off- 
ſpring of ſingle perſons.— The Roman law even refuſes them 

the title of natural children; as if nature diſowned them. 


See BASTARD. 


_ ADULTERY, ApvUuLTERIUM, (in ancient law-books 


called AvvowTRY) a crime committed by married per- 
ſons, againſt the faith pledged to each other in marriage ; 
by having carnal commerce with ſome other: or even by a 

rſon not married; by having to do with another that is. 
See ADULTERATION, FORNICATION, MARRIAGE, 
c. , | 
The ancient Romans had no formal law againſt Adulte- 
79; but both the accuſation, and puniſhment were arbitra- 
ry.—The emperor Auguſtus was the firſt who brought them 
into a law; which he had the misfortune to ſee executed in 
the perſons of his own children. —This was the Julian law, 
by which Adultery was puniſhed with death. But though 
this law left the accuſation of Adultery open to every body ; 
yet it is certain, Adultery has been always looked upon as a 
private, and domeſtic crime, rather than a public one; ſo 
that ſtrangers were ſeldom ſuffered to proſecute, eſpecially 
where the marriage was peaceable, and the huſband made 
no int. 3 | 
Some of the ſucceeding, emperors abrogated this law, which 
left the accuſation of Adultery open to ſtrangers; in regard 
ſuch accuſation could not be entered without ſetting the 
huſband, and wife at variance, throwing the children into 
2 ſtate of uncertainty, and bringing contempt and deriſion 
upon the huſband; for as the huſband is the nearlieſt in- 
tereſted in the matter, it is ſuppoſed he will examine his 
wife's actions with more circumſpection than any other: ſo 
that where he is ſilent, it is not fair any body elſe ſhould 
ſpeak for him. See Ac cus AT TON. | 
For this reaſon, the law, in ſome caſes, has made the huſ- 
band both judge, and executioner in his own cauſe; and 
has allowed him to revenge himſelf of the injury, by taking 
away the lives of the adulterers whom he ſhould apprehend in 
the act.—It is true, where the huſband made a trade of his 
wife's infamy, or where having ſeen her ſhame with his 
own eyes, he yet ſuffered patiently, and diſſembled the af- 
front; in theſe caſes, Adultery became a crime of publick con- 
cern; and the Julian law provides puniſhment for ſuch huſ- 
bands, as well as their wives. 
In moſt European countries, at this day, Adultery is not a 
public crime; and none but the huſband is ſuffered to inter- 
meddle, excepting where the ſcandal is very notorious. Even 
bend gb advocates, attorney, or the like, may not inter- 
meddle. 
Add, that though the huſband who violates the conjugal 
bond be guilty of Adultery as well as the wife; yet is not the 
wife allowed to accuſe, or proſecute him for the ſame. See 
Wirx, HusBanD, Ce. 
Socrates relates, that under the emperor T heodofius, in the 
year 380, women convicted of Adultery were puniſhed by a 

ublic conſtupration. | 

yeurgus puniſhed the adulterer as a parricide, The Lo- 
Crians tore out his eyes; and moſt of the orientals ſtill puniſh 
ov — ſeverely. | 

ons formerly burnt the adultereſs, and over her aſhes 

erected a gibbet, whereon the el was hanged.— In 
England, king Edmond puniſhed Adultery as homicide ; but 
Canutus ordained the man to be baniſhed, and the woman to 
have her noſe and ears cut off, — Qui uxoratus faciet Adul- 
terium, habet Rex vel dominus ſuperiorem ; Epi ſcopus inferiorem. 
L. Hen. I. c. 12. De Adulterio per totam Chent (Cantium) 
2 Rex hominem, Epiſcopus mulierem. Domeſday, tit. Ceſtre 
In Spain, they puniſhed Adultery in men by cutting off that p 
which had been the — of the > ha x 


In Poland, before Chyiſtianity was eſtabliſhed, they puniſhed 


ledged for one of the ſpecies. See Foz ros, and E- 


= * 


Adultery and fornication in a very particular manner: the 
criminal they carried into the market-place, and there faſ- 
tened him by the teſticles with a nail; laying a razor within 
his reach, and leaving him under a neceſſity, either of doing 
juſtice upon hiniſelf, or of periſhing in that condition. 
By the civil law, as ahered by Julalan ian, who, at the inſtance 
of his wife Theodora, mitigated the ſeverity of the lex Julia, 
Adultery is puniſhed with 3 , and ſhutting up in a con - 
vent for two years: during which time, if the huſband do 
not conſent to take her back again, ſhe is ſhaven and ſhut 
up for life.— This is called authenticating, as having been 
eſtabliſhed by an authentic. 5 
At preſent, the laws are ſtill more favourable :—To di- 
vorce, and ſtrip the adultereſs of her dower, is all her 2 
niſhment among us: in the Romiſh countries, they alſo ſhut 
her up in a nunnery.— The whipping is omitted in France, 
to make the huſband leſs averſe to take her back again with- 
in the two years. See DivoRCE. | | | 
The Lacedzmonians, inſtead of puniſhing Adultery, permitted 
it, or at leaſt tolerated it; as we are told by Plutarch. See 
ConcuBINE. | 

According to ſome of the papal deciſions, Adultery renders 
marriage between the two criminals unlawful ; this making 
what the ſchools call impedimentum criminis. 


The Greeks, and other Chriſtians throughout the eaſt, ad- 


here to the opinion that Adultery diſſolves the bond of mar- 


riage: ſo that the husband, without more ado, may marry 


another. — The council of Trent condemns that opinion; and 


even in ſome meaſure anathematizes thoſe who hold it. S/. 
XXIV. Can. 


ADULTERY Palo uſed by ſome fanciful aſtronomers and aſtro- 


logers, for an eclipſe of the ſun, or moon; happening in an 
unuſual, and, as they ſuppoſe, irregular manner: as in the 


caſe of horizontal eclipſes; where, though the ſun and moon 


A 


be diametrically oppoſite, yet the appear as if both above 
the horizon at the ſame time. Erie REFRAC- 
ION, Ge. 5 | el 

DVOCATE®, ApyocaTvus, among the Romans, a 
perſon ſkilled in their law, and who undertook the defence 


of cauſes at the bar. See CIVIL Law, 


The word is compounded of ag, to; and wecare to call: g. 4. 
I call to my aid, or defence. 8 

The Roman Aduocates anſwered to one part of the office of 
a barriſter among us, viz. the pleading part; for as to the 
giving counſel, they never meddled with it: that being the 
buſineſs of the juriſconſulti. See JuRIScoNSsUTT Us. 
The Romans, in the firſt ages of their ſtate, held the pro- 
feſſion of an Advocate in great honour; and the ſeats of their 
bar were crouded with ſenators, and conſuls; they, whoſe 
voices commanded the people, thinking it an honour to be 
employed in defending them. i ; | 
They were ſtiled, Comes, Honorati, Clariſſimi, and even 
Patroni; as if their clients were not leſs obliged to them, 
than freedmen to their maſters, See PaTroN, and 
CLIENT. | | 
But the bar was not then venal.—Thoſe who aſpired to ho- 
nours, and offices, took this way of gaining an intereſt in 
the people, and always pleaded gratis. | | 
But no ſooner was luxury and corruption brought into the 
commonwealth, than the bar became a ſharer in them. — 
Then it was that the ſenators let out their voices for pay, 


and zeal and eloquence were ſold to the higheſt bidder.— 


To put a ſtop to this abuſe, the tribune Cincius procured a 
law to be paſſed, called from him, Lex Cincia, whereby the 
Advocates were forbid to take any money of their tlients,— 


Fred. Brunnerus has publiſhed an ample comment upon this 


law. 


It had before been prohibited the Advocates to take any pre- 
ſents, or gratuities for their pleading. —The emperor Augu- 


ſtus added a penalty to it: notwithſtanding which, the Advo- 


cates played their part ſo well, that the emperor Claudius 
thought he did a great thing, when he obliged them not to 
take above eight great ſeſterces, which are equivalent to up- 
wards of 64 pounds ſterling, for pleading each cauſe. 


ApvocAr E is ſtill uſed in countries, and courts, where the 


civil law obtains, for thoſe who plead and defend the cauſes 
of clients truſted to them. See CIVIL Law. 

In Scotland they have a college, or Faculty of Advocates, 180 
in number; appointed to plead in all actions before the lords 
of ſeſſion, — They have a dean, treaſurer, clerks, examina- 
tors, and a curator of their library. 

By the articles of the union, none are to be named ordinary 


lords of ſeſſion, except thoſe who have been Advocates, or 


—. — clerks of ſeſſion for five years, Sc. i 
n France, they have two kinds of Advocates, viz. pleading 
Advocates, Avacats Plaidants ; and counſel Advocates, Avo- 
cats Conſultants, 
This diſtinction was formed with a view to the two branches 
among the Romans, Advocati, and Furiſcoiiſulti.— Vet there 
is this difference, that the function of the 2 ulti, who 


only gave their bare advice, was of a different kind from 


that of the Advecati ; being a fort of private, and perpetual 


magiſtrature, principally under the firſt emperors; as, on 
the other hand, the Advocati never became Frurs/conſulti, 
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Whereas, in France, after the Advzcates have attained to re- | 
—_ and experience enough at the bar, they quit ſo 
uſy a province, and become as it were chamber council. — 
They have alſo their Advocate general, and king's Advocate, | 
Auocat du Roy. | | | 
Lord Ap voc ATE, in Scotland, is one of the officers of ſtate, 
whoſe buſineſs is to give his advice about the making, and 
2 of laws; to defend the king's right and intereſt 
in all public meetings; to proſecute all capital crimes before 
the juſticiary; and concur in all purſuits before ſovereign 
courts for breaches of the peace; and alſo in all matters where- 
in the king, or his donator, has intereſt, He intents no pro- 
ceſſes of treaſon, except by warrant of privy council. 
The Lord Advocatè is ſometimes an ordinary lord of ſeſſion; 
in which caſe, he only pleads in the king's cauſes: other- 
wiſe, he is at liberty to plead in all cauſes. 

Fiſcal Ap voc Ar E, Fiſci Ab voc ar us, was an officer inſti- 
tuted by the emperor Adrian, to defend the cauſe, and in- 
tereſts of the Fiſcus, or private treaſury; in the ſeveral tri- 
bunals where that might be concerned. See Fiscus, | 

Confiftorial Ab VO ATE, is an officer of the court of Rome, 
whoſe buſineſs is to plead on the oppoſitions made to the pro- 
viſions of benefices in that court. See PRo VISION. They 
are ten in number. | : 

ADvoCATE of a City, or Town, is a magiſtrate eſtabliſhed in 
ſeveral places of Germany, for the adminiſtration of juſtice 

in that city, in the emperor's name. See ApyowEE. 

ApbvocArE *, is more particularly uſed in church hiſtory, for 
a perſon appointed to defend the rights and revenues of- 
a church, or religious houſe. See DEFENDER, VIDAME, 


on In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with Advoauee, De- 
| fenſor, Conſervator, Oeconomus, Cauſſidicus, Mandiburdus, 
Tutor, Actor, Lay Paſtor, Vidame, Scholaſticus, &c. See 

ApvowEer, Otconomvs, Oc. : A 
The word Advocatus, or Advowee is ſtill retained, for what 
we uſually call the Patron, or he who has the advowſon, or 
right of preſentation in his own name. See PATRON, AD- 


vowsoN, PRESENTATION, @c. - 
The abbies and monaſteries had alſo their Advocates, or Ad- 


wowees, See ABBY, c. 3 
ADVOCATIONE Decimarum, a writ which lies for the 


claim of the fourth part, or upward, of the tithes that be- 
long to any church. See TITHE. | | 
ADVOWEE, in ancient cuſtoms and law-books, denotes 
the advocate of a church, religious houſe, or the like, See 


APYOCATE-.. | 7 
„The word is otherwiſe written Alvouee, Awvoure, and A. 
ve; ſometimes Advoyer ; being derived from the French 
Arwoutr, to own, or acknowledge. See Avow. 
There were Advowees of cathedrals, abbies, monaſteries, &c. 
Thus, Charlemaign had the title of Advowee of St. Peter's; 
king Hugh, of St. Riquier ; and Bollandus mentions ſome 
letters of pope Nicholas, by which he conſtituted king Ed- 
ward the confeſſor, and his ſucceſſors, Advowee of the mona- N 


ſtery at Weſtminſter, and of all the churches in England. 


Spelman diſtinguiſhes two kinds of eceleſiaſtical Atvow 


ADV 


ee. 


The one, of cauſes, or proceſſes, Advocati 
_ of territory, or lands, Advocati Soli. ; Cooſarun, the 
former were nominated by the king, and wer 
lawyers, who undertook to . d t N uſual}, 
2 , plead the caufes of the Mons. 
The other, which ſtill ſubſiſt, and are ſametime | 
their primiti ve name, Advowres, though 3 
trons, were hereditary as being the founders, and pany; ba- 
of churches, Ec. or their heirs. See Pa TRW. en 
Women were ſometimes Advowees, Advocatiſſæ. And. 
fect, the canon law mentions ſome who had this title mo 
who had the ſame right of preſentation, c. in their chur = 
1 the x19 "9a 2 had. nurebes, 
n a Stat. 25 Edw. III. we meet with Advowee P 
for the higheſt patron; that is, the king, See Pan 8 t 
There were alſo Advowees of countries, and provinces, —J, : 
charter of the year 1187, Berthold duke of Zeringhen, 
called Advowee of Thuringia; and in the Notitia of the Bel. 


die churches, publiſhed by Mirzus, the count of Lovain „ 


{tiled count and Advowee of Brabant. In the eleventh 
twelfth centuries, we alſo meet with the Adv Pain 
2 of Suabia, &c. l | TO Ale 
aymond d' Agiles relates, that after the recovery « 
ſalem from the Saracens, * being propoſed to el NA 0 
thereof; the biſhops pleaded, Non debere ibi eligi regem, of 
Deus paſſus & coronatus eft, &c. That . they ou by 5 


means to appoint a king, in a place where had ſuf. 


*© fered and been crowned ; but ſhould content the 
<< with electing an Advowee, or advocate of the city, * 
care of the garriſon, &c. In effect, Dodechin, a Ger. 
man abbot, who wrote a voyage to the Holy Land in the 
twelfth century, calls Godfrey of Bulloign, Advawee of the 
haly ſepulchre. EE Toons 
DVO WING“, or Avowine, Apyocars, in law, the 
juſtifying, or maintaining an act formerly done. 
* Bratton, and other ancient lawyers, uſe the Latin 

vocare, in the ſame fi 8 as, 8 

ne, L. IV. c. 26. Caſſaneus alſo uſes the ſubſtantive De- 

Javohamentum, for a diſavowing, or refuſing to aworw, 
Thus, if one take a diſtreſs of rent, or other thing, and 
he that is diſtrained ſues a replevin, the diftrainer, juſtify. 
ing or maintaining the act, is ſaid to avow. See DisTR x55 
REPLEVTI, Goc. | 5 d 
The originat uſe of the word was this.— When ſtoln goods 
were bought by one, and fold to another, it was lawful for 
the right owner to take them wherever they were found; 
and he in whoſe poſſeſſion they were found, was bound 
Adwcare, i. e. to produce the Keller to juſtify the ſale, and 
ſo on till they came at the thief, 5 | 
Afterwards, the term was applied to any thing which a 
man acknowledged to be his own, or done by him ; in which 
ſenſe, it is mentioned by Fleta, L. I. pars 4. Si vir ipſum in db- 
mo 755 nutrierit & ad vocaverit filium ſuum. 
D WSON, Apvoc rio, the quality, or office of an 
Advowee, or advocate, &c. See Ap vOWE E, and ADbvoc Ark. 


Theſe Advowees were the guardians, protectors, and, as it 
ADvowson, or ADVOUZEN, in common law, ſignifies a 


were, adminiſtrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, 
Gc. and under their authority, were paſſed all contracts 
which related thereto. See DEFENDER, Gc. 
It appears alſo, from the moſt ancient charters, that the do- 
nations made tochurches, were conferred on the perſons of the 
Advotbces.— They always pleaded the cauſes of the churches 
in court, and difriduted Juſtice for them, in the places under 
their juriſdiction.— They alſo commanded the forces fur- 
niſhed by their monaſteries, & c. for the war; and even were 
their champions, and ſtood duels for them. See CoM BAT, 
EL, and CHAMPION. 

Pad office is ſaid to have been firſt introduced in the fourth 
century, in the time of Stilico ; though the Benedictines do 
not fix its origin before the eighth century. Act. Sanct. Be- 
nedict, S. III. P. 1. Præf. p. 91, &c. 5 
By degrees, men of the firſt rank were brought into it, as it 
was ſound neceſſary, either to defend with arms, or to pro- 
tect with power and authority. In ſome monaſteries, they 
were called Conſervators ; but theſe, without the name, had 

all the functions of Advorwees, See CONSERVATOR. 
There were alſo ſometimes ſeveral Sub- Advowees, or ſub-ad- 
vocates in each 1 who officiated inſtead of the Aa- 
dotbees themſelves; which, however, proved the ruin of mo- 
naſteries; thoſe inferior officers running into great abuſes, 

Hence alſo, huſbands, tutors, and every perſon in general, who 
took upon him the defence of another, were denominated Ad- 

_ wowees, or advocates, —Hence ſeveral cities had their Ad. 
vawees 3 which were eſtabliſhed long after the eccleſiaſtical 
ones, and doubtleſs from their example.— Thus, we read in 
hiſtory of the Advowees of Augsburg, of Arras, c. 
The vidames aſſumed the quality of Advorees; and hence 
it is, that ſeyeral hiſtorians of the eighth century, confound 


the two functions together. See VIDAME. 2% | 
Hence alſo it is, that ſeveral ſecular lords in Germany bear 
mitres for their creſts, as having anciently been Advowees 


of the great churches, See MITRE, and CREST. 


7 


right to preſent to a vacant benefice. See PRESENTATION, 
In which ſenſe, the word imports as much as Jus patrona- 
tus in the canon Law. See Pa T RONAOGE. 
The reaſon of the name Advowſon, Aavocatio, is, that an- 
ciently thoſe who had a right to preſent to a church, were 
maintainers of it, or great benefactors to it; and were ſome- 
times called Patroni, and ſometimes Advocati, or Advowees, 
See ADVOCATE, c. | 
In the general, an Advau/m is where either a biſhop, dean and 
chapter, or a lay- patron, have a right to preſent whom they 
pow to any ſpiritual benefice, when it becomes void. See 
ACANCY, and BENEFICE, Se. | 


This Advowſon is of two kinds. —Advowſon in groſs, that is, 
not immediately reſtrained, or adhering to any manor, as 


parcel thereof. 
And Advowjon appendant, which depends on a manor, as ap- 
purtenant to it.— This Kitchin calls an Incident, which may 
be ſeparated from its ſubject. 

Add, that as the builders and endowers of a church were the 
patrons of it; ſo thoſe who founded any religious houſe, had 
the Advooſan or patronage of it. | 
Sometimes the patron had the ſole nomination of the prelate, 
abbot, or prior ; either by inveſtiture, (7, e, delivery of a pa- 
ſtoral ſtaff or by direct preſentation to the dioceſan : and if 
a free election was left to the religious, yet a Conge d'Elire, 
or licence of election, was firſt to be 13 of the pa- 
tron, and the perſon elected was confirmed by him. 

If the founder'sfamily became extinct, the patronage of the con- 
vent went to the lord of the manor.— Unleſs the ſeveral col- 
leges in the univerſities be reſtrained in the numberof Advowſons 


they may receive; it is argued they will in time acquire ſuch 


a ſtock, as to fruſtrate the deſign of their foundation (which 
is the education of youth) by creating too quick a ſucceſſion 
of fellows; fo that there will not be in the colleges a ſufficient 
number of perſons of ſufficient age, knowledge and expe- 

rience 
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1 oy" number of Adunteſent is faid to be already two 
CO 


: f the number of fellows. —'Tis objected on 
regs of that the ſuccefſion of fellows may be too flow, 


Jetained ſo long in colleges, as not to have ſtrength or activit 


Kon Parech. Antiq. in ve. 


VOWFTFRY. See the article ADULTERY. 
AUST, Apusr us, among phyſicians, c. is 


"i 1 1 LY E of the Latin adurere, to burn. Fo 
22 i choler ſuppoſed to be : Melancholy is uſually conſi- 
_ ” black, = aduſt bile. See CHOLER, MELAN- 


CHOLY, 44 
is ſal 
its more ſubtile parts are all evaporated, leaving 
2 oth with all the impurities therein, half torrified, as 

it were. See BLOOD. i 3 
ADYTUM®, Afuny, 2 ſecret, or retired place in the Pa- 

n temples, where oracles were wy and into which none 
| Far the prieſts were admitted. See TemeLE, ORacLeE, 
SANCTUARY, Cc. 20 fo 31 : ; 
* The word, originally Greek, ſignifies inacceſſible ; being com- 
pounded of a, not; and u, or q ha, to enter. 

ADDICE, a cutting tool, of the ax-kind; having 

A B thin, and arching; and its edge at ri ht- angles 
to the handle; chiefly uſed for taking thin chips off timber or 
boards, and for paring away certain irregularities which tlie 
ax cannot come at. See Ax. 1 5 
The Adxe is uſed by carpenters, and more by coopers, as being 
convenient for cutting the hollow ſides of boards, &c. It is 
round to a baſe on its inſide to its outer edge, So that when 
it is blunt, they cannot well grind it without taking its helve 

t of the eye. | 
A E, Fo: , diphthong, or double vowel, compounded of A 
and E. See DipHT HONG. 


Engliſh words. Some, out of regard to etymology, inſiſt on 
its being retained in all words, particularly technical ones, 
borrowed from the Greek and Latin; while others, from a a 
its ſound being no other than that of the mple e; contend, 
| plea o * be intirely diſuſed, except in words which 
retain 5 and Greek form in every thing elſe. 


look for under EZ. | 35 
ACE A, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts and combats, celebrated 
in gina, in honour of acus, who had been their king, 
and who, on account of his ſingular juſtice upon earth, was 
ſuppoſed to have a commiſſion given him, to be one of the 
judges in hell. See FEAST, Cc. 
ACHMALOTARCHA, Amnywaomgys, in antiquity, 
2 a Greek term, ſignifying, the chief, or leader of the Jewiſh 
captives in Babylonia. | _ 
The Jews, who refuſed to follow Zorobbabel, and return 
with him to Jeruſalem, after the Babyloniſh captivity ; cre- 
ated an Æchmalotarch, to govern them. Not that the Jews 
themſelves called him by this name, as ſome authors have aſ- 
ſerted; for that people ſpoke Hebrew, or Chaldee, not 
Greek. But Origen, and others, who wrote in the Greek 
tongue, rendered the Hebrew name YU Roſch galuth, 
q. d. Chief of the Captivity, by a Greek name of the like 


* x And point, ſpear, war: and „ commander, chief. 


nah; the two elders who condemned her, being ſuppoſed 
to have been Zchmaletarche that year. —The Jewiſh writers 
aſſure us, that the Zchmalotarche were only to be choſen 
out of the tribe of Judah. | | 
E DES, in antiquity, a chapel, or inferior kind of temple, 
diſtinguiſhed by this, that it was not conſecrated by the Au- 
gurs, as thoſe properly called temples were. See TEMPLE, 
AuGuR, SS. FOR 
Such was the Erarium, or treaſury ; called Ades Saturni. 
See ARARIUM. | 
ADILE *, ADiLis, in antiquity, a Roman magiſtrate, 
veſted with divers functions, chiefly that of ſuperintending 
the buildings both public and private; as baths, aquæducts, 
roads, bridges, cauſeways, &c. 


of their having the care of temples, houſes, (Fc. 


1 anomi, and Aſhnomi; they differed from Oeconomi and 
rcaru, who were rather receivers of the revenues; alſo 


AGORANOMI, Oc. 


Authors are by no means agreed as to the uſe of the æ in | 


and form the minds of the youth. In ſome | | 


as well as too quick; whereby perſons well qualified may be | 
h left for the diſcharge of parochial functions. V. 


lied to | 
{ach humours, as by long heat become of a hot, and ery na- | 


id to be Adu/t, when by reaſon of ſome extraordi- | 


conſideration that it is no proper: dipattong in our language, 


For our own part, till the point is a little better ſettled, we ] 
muſt be contented to ſteer a kind of middle courſe; conform 
ing our ſelves to cuſtom as nearly as may be.— Such articles, 
therefore, as are omitted under , the reader may pleaſe to | 


import, atyparomgy ©, formed from ary warwns, Captive, of | 


However, the Jews ſeemed to have had officers of this kind | 
before the return from Babylon: witneſs the hiſtory of Suſan- | 


* The word is formed of des, temple, or houſe, on account | 


The #iailes at Rome correſponded to what the Greeks called | 


irom Læiſtæ, Ciratores & Patres civitatis, See the article |. 


To the Adilet belonged the inſpection of the weights and 
meaſures. They fixed the rates of proviſions, and took care 
the people were not exacted on therein. The inquiry and 
cognizance of debauches, and diſorders in public houſes, like- 
wiſe belonged to them: they were to reviſe comedies; and it 
} belonged to them to treat the people with grand games, and 
ſpectacles at their own expence. + | h 
o the Adiles alſo belonged the cuſtody of the plebiſeita, 
and the cenſure and examination of 4 They had the 
power on certain occaſions of iſſuing edicts; and by degrees 
they procured to themſelves a conſiderable juriſdiction, the 
| nizance of various cauſes, c. The office ruined numbers 
by its expenſiveneſs, ſo that in Auguſtus's time, even many 
ſenators declined it on that account. ar by 5 
All theſe functions, which rendered the Ailes ſo conſider- 
able, belonged at firſt to the Miles of the people, Afdiles 
eti, or minores. Theſe were only two in number; and 
were firſt created in the ſame year as the tribunes: for the 
tribunes, finding themſelves oppreſſed with the multiplicity of 
affairs, demanded of the ſenate to have officers, ' whereon they 
might diſcharge themſelves of matters of lefs importance; and, 
accordingly, two Ædiles were created. And hence it was, 
that the Æailes were elected every year, at the ſame aſſembly 
as the trĩbunes. See TRIBUNE. RY 
But theſe plebeian Ædiles, having refuſed, on à ſignal occa- 
ſion, to treat the people with ſhews; as pleading themſelves 
unable to ſupport the expence thereof : the patricians made 
an offer to do it, provided they would admit them to the 
. honours of the Ædilate, &c. | 2 
On this occaſion, there were two new Ædiles created, of the 
number of the patricians, in the year of Rome 388. They 
were called Ædiles curules, or majores; as having a right to 
fit on a curule chair, enriched with ivory, when they gave 


audience; whereas the plebeian Ædiles, only ſat on benches. 
dee CURULE. | 


tions with the plebeian, their chief employ was, to procure 
the celebration of the grand Roman games, and to exhibit 
comedies, ſhews of gladiators, &c, to the people. | 

Jo eaſe theſe four firſt Ædiles, Cæſar created a new kind, 
called Zdiles cereales, as being deputed chiefly to take care 
of the corn, which was called donum Cereris; for the hea- 

| .thens honoured Ceres as the goddeſs who preſided over corn, 
and attributed to her the invention of agriculture, Theſe . 

Jiles cereales were alſo taken out of the order of patricians. 

In the municipal cities there were Ædiles, with the fame au- 
thority as at Rome, _ 

Me allo read of an Ædilis alimentarius, expreſſed in abbre- 
viature by Æadil. alim. whoſe office ſeems to have been to 
provide diet for thoſe who were maintained at the public 
charge, though others aflign them a different office. 

In an ancient inſcription we alſo meet with Ædile of the 
| camp, Ædilis caſtrorum, or ædile of the camp. | 


* . * 


EGILO PS“, in medicine, a tumor, or rather ulcer, in the 
great angle of the eye; either with, or without an inflam- 
mation. See Eye, TuMoR, and ULCER. 


| *The word in its original Greek, ae. L, fignifies a goat's 


eye; compounded of 45, goat, and , eye; in regard, 
goats are ſuppoſed extremely liable to this diſtemper. 


Authors frequently uſe Zgilbps, Anchilops, and Fiflula La- 
chrymalis promiſcuouſly : but the more accurate, after Ægi- 
neta, make a difference. —The tumor, ere it becomes ulce- 
rous, is properly called Anchilops ; and, after it is got into the 
lachrymal paſſages, and has rendered the Os Lachrymale ca- 
rious, Parra Lachrymalis, See ANCHILoPs, &c. 

If the Zgilops be accompanied with an inflammation ; it is 
ſuppoſed to take its riſe from the abundance of blood, which 
aq a plethoric habit diſcharges on the corner of the eye. —li 
it be without an inflammation, it is ſuppoſed to proceed from 

a viſcous pituitous humour, thrown upon this part. The 

method of cure is the ſame as that of the Ophthalmia. 


If the Ægilips be neglected; it burſts, and degenerates into a 
| fiſtula, which eats into the bone. See FisTULa. 


AGIPAN®, in antiquity, a denomination given to Pan, 
and the Panes. SeeSATYR, 
* The word is compounded of af, aloe, goat; as being 
repreſented with the horns, legs, feet, &c. of that animal. 
The ancients alſo give the name Ægipans to a fort of 
monſters mentioned by Pliny, Solinus, and Pomp, Mela, L. 
I. c. 8.—Salmaſius, in his notes on Solinus, takes Ægipan to 
have fignified the ſame in Lybia with Sy/vanus among the 


| Romans. See SYLVAN., ; 


Voſſius 1 the opinion, and ſhews, that the Ægipans had 
not faces like men, as the Sylvans had ; but like goats. In 
effect, the whole upper part of the body reſembled that ani- 
mal; and as to the lower, they painted it with a fiſh's tail. 
The monſter repreſented on ſome medals of Auguſtus, by 
antiquaries called Capricornus; appears to be the true Ægi- 
pan, See CAPRICORN. | OILS Ea * : 
AGIS, in the ancient mythology, a name given to the ſhield, 


or buckler of Jupiter, and Pallas. See BucxLen, 2 


The 


Beſides that the curule Ædiles ſhared all the ordinary func- 


' 
| 
| 


«. 


* 


# 


buckler. 


AG 


ANI 


; goat Amalthea, which had ſuckled Jove, being dead; 
that God is ſaid to have covered his buckler with the ſkin 


The 


thereof: whence the appellation Ægis, from at, as, ſhe- 
oat, 
upiter, afterwards reſtoring the beaſt to life again, covered 
it with a new ſkin, and placed it among the ſtars. 
As to his buckler, he made a preſent of it to Minerva; 
whence that goddeſs's buckler is alſo called Ægis, in Virgil, 
Aneid. L. VIII. v. 354, and 435. and other authors. 


Minerva, having killed the Gorgon Meduſa, nailed her head 
in the middle of the Ægis, which henceforth had the facul- 


of converting into ſtone all thoſe who looked thereong as 
| 1 her ſelf had done during her life. See Homer, iad. 
6. 
Others take the Ægis not to have been a buckler, but a 
cuiraſs, or breaſt-plate. And it is certain, the Ægis of Pal- 
las, deſcribed by Virgil, Zneid. L. VIII. v. 435. muſt have 
been a cuiraſs ; ſince the poet fays expreſiy, that Medufa's 
head was on the breaſt of the goddeſs. But the A#gis of Jupi- 
ter, mentioned a little higher, v. 354. feems to have been a 
'The "I. / : wg 
| um fæpe nigrantem 
Ægida concuteret dextra, | : 
agreeing very well to a buckler ; but not at all to a cuiraſs, 
or breaſt- plate. 5 ; 2 
Servius makes the ſame diſtinction on the two paſſages of Vir- 
gil; for on v. 354, he takes the Ægis for the buckler of Ju- 


piter, made as above mentioned of the ſkin of the goat A- 


malthea: and in verſe 435, he deſcribes the Ægis as the 


armour which covers the breaſt; and which in ſpeaking of 


men is called Cuiraſs, and Ægis in ſpeaking of the gods. 
Many authors have overlooked theſe diſtinctions for want 
of going to the fources. | | ; 
VYPTIAC UM, in medicine, a name given to divers 
unguents of the detergent, or corrofive kind. See UN- 
GUENT, Oc. | Dt. 
We meet with a black, a red, a white, a ſimple, a compound, 
a magiſtral Ægyptiacum. | 
The fimple Aigyptiacum, which is that | 
ſhops, is a compoſition of verdigreaſe,Winegar ' and honey 
boiled to a conſiſtence: the prefcription is Meſue's. —It is uſu- 
ally ſuppoſed to take its name from its duſky cotour, where- 
in it reſembles that of the natives of Egypt.—It is improper- 


ly called an unguent; as there is no oil, or other fat in it. 
80 | It is chiefly ufed | 
for eating off rotten fleſh, and cleanſing foul ulcers ; particu- | 
larly venereal ones in the throat, &c, It alſo deſtroys thoſe | 


me chuſe to call it, Mel Apyptiacum. 


cancerous eroſions apt to grow in children's mouths. 


ENIGMA“, a propoſition put in obſcure, ambiguous, and 
generally contradictory terms, to puzzle, or exerciſe the wit, 
un finding out its meaning. Or, an obſcure diſcourſe, co- 


vering ſome common, and well known thing, under re- 
mote and uncommon terms. See DEvisE. h 
The word is Greek, amrypa, formed of æννν , obſcure 
innuere, to hint a thing darkly, of ayes, an obſcure ſpeech, 
diſcourſe. The Latins ſometimes call it ſcirpus, firpus, or 


ſerupus, Gell. I. 12. c. 6. The popular name is ridale: from | 


the Belgic raeden, or the Saxon araethan, to interpret. 


Fran. Junius defines an #zigma to be an obſcure parable, or 
allegory ; and makes two kinds: the one greater, rendering 
the ſentence more intricate and knotty, by a multitude of 
words; the other leer; conſiſting of only one or two re- 
mote words, or alluſions; as in Iſaiah, C. XI. 1. where Je- 


ſus Chriſt is called ), ſurculus, rod, branch. See Pa- 


RABLE, | 

Fa. Bouhours, in the memoirs of Trevoux, defines an Ænig- 
ua, a diſcourſe, or painting, including ſome hidden mean- 
ing, which is propoſed to be gueſſed. | 
Painted Anigma's, are repreſentations of the works of nature, 
or art, concealed under human figures, drawn from hiſtory, 
or fable. Thus Jeſus Chriſt, in the middle of the doctors, re- 
preſents the bible, &c. | 

A Verbal Enigma is a witty, artful and abſtruſe deſcription 
of any thing. Bouhours. 

Fa. Meneftrier, has given us a learned treatiſe of Enigma 
and znigmatical figures. | | 
The uſe of Anigma's was very great among the Egyptians, 
That people, Gale obſerves, covered their doctrines, both 
of divine, human, and natural things, under ſuch diſguiſes : 
thus ſome of the ſtars, Clemens Alexand. Strom. 5. obſerves, 


were, on account of their oblique motions, likened to ſerpents, 


the ſun to a crocodile, a ſhip, &c. 

Gale thinks they might borrow the cuftom from the He- 
brews, among whom, it is certain the Anigmatic wa 

not leſs in uſe, Witneſs Samfon's riddle, 2 

13. Iuill now put forth a riddle to yu, & c. Ni. e. 


according to Vatable, an Ænigmatical problem: the LXX 


render it, aegBanua. Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
cut of the ſtrong came forth ſweetneſs, Where, by eater and 


. flrong, is meant a lion; and by meat, honey. Solomon is 


{aid to have been particularly ſkilful in the ſolution of Ænig- 
ma's. Joſeph. Antig. Lib. V. C. 2. Clemens aſſures us, that 


the Egyptians placed Sphynges before their temples ; to inti- | 
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mate that the dockines of God and religion, were 1c... 


cal and obſcure, See HizRoGLYPHIC, Emp 
BOL, FABLE, &c. nme. 


O LIC, or AoLI1AN, in grammar, denates one of the five 


dialects of the Greek tongue. See GrEEK, and 

It was firſt uſed in Borotia ; whence it paſſed — 
was that which Sappho and Alczus wrote in. — 
The Æolic dialect generally throws out the aſpirate or ſha 
ſpirit, and agrees in ſo many things with the Doric dialect 


that the two are uſually confounded together. See Dok ic 


AOLIPILE *, ol IIIA, a hy raulic inſtrument, con- 


ſiſting of a hollow, metalline ball, with a ſlender neck 
pipe arifog 2 the Fg 3 which being filled with water, 
and thus ex to the fire, produces a vehe 5 
e e Se RR 
* This inſtrument, Des Cartes and others have 
account for the natural cauſe, and 1 = i 
And hence its name, Solipila, q. 1 ila Holi Toll 
ball; ᷑olus being reputed the * of ce windsz. 
Sometimes the neck is made to ſcrew into the ball, which is 
the moſt commodious way, becauſe then the cavity may the 
more readily be filled with water: if there be no ſcrew, it 
may be filled thus. —Heat the ball red-hot, and throw it To 
a veſſel of water; the water will run in at a ſmall hole, 
and fill about two thirds of the cavity. 3 
If, after this, the olipile be laid on, or before, the fire; ſo 
that the water and veſſel become very much heated; the 
water being rarified into a kind of momentary air, will be 
forced out with very great noiſe and violence; but it will be 
by fits, and not with a conftant and uniform blaft. 
heſe phznomena the reader will be eafily enabled to ſolve 
from what is ſhewn under the articles, AIR, WarTER, Ra. 
REFACTION, Cc. EE, | 
The air or vapour iſſuing out of the olipile, is found ſen- 


ſibly hot near the orifice ; but at a farther diftance, cold; 


like what we obſerve of our own breath: the cauſe of which 
is controverted.— The Corpuſcularians account for it hence, 
that the fire contained in the rarified vapour, though ſuffi- 
cient to be felt near the orifice, diſengages it ſelf in the progres 
of the ſtream; and becomes inſenſible ere arrived at the 
Journey's end. See FIR E.—The mechanical philoſophers, on 
the other hand, hold that the vapour, at its exit from the 
ball, is endued with that peculiar ſpecies of circular motion, 
which - conſtitutes the quality heat; and that the further it 
recedes therefrom, the more is this motion deſtroyed, by the 
reaction of the contiguous air; till the heat at length becomes 
inſenſible. See HEAT. * by: - 
Chauvin ſuggeſts ſome further uſes of the Aolipile.—1%, He 
thinks it might be applied inftead of a bellows to blow the 
fire, where a very intenſe heat is required. 2%, If a trum- 
pet, horn, or other ſonorous inſtrument were fitted to its 
neck, it might be made to yield muſic. 39, If the neck 
were turned perpendicularly upwards, and prolonged by a 
tube or hollow cylinder fitted to it, and a hollow ball laid 
on the orifice of the tube ; the ball would be blown up, and 
kept fluQuating or playing up and down: as in the ftream 
of a fountain. See FOUNT AINx.— And, 4, it might ſerve 
to ſcent, or fumigate a room, if filled with perfumed, inſtead 
of common air. 


EON, aion, age; literally ſignifies the duration of a thing. 


See AGE, and DURATION. 

Some ancient heretics have affixed another idea to the word 
on: in order to which, they have made uſe of the philo- 
ſophy of Plato, giving reality to the ideas, which that phi- 
loſopher had imagined in God; and even perſonifying them, 
and feigning them diſtinct from God, and to have been pro- 
duced by him; ſome male, others female. See Ip EA, and 
PLATONISM, | 

Theſe ideas they call AZons ; of an aſſemblage whereof they 
compoſe the deity, calling it 7Ayg@ya, a Greek word, ſig- 
nifying falneſs. 3 | 
Simon Magus is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of theſe 
ens; which were afterwards brought to perfection by Va- 
lentinus, who refining on thoſe who had preceded him in 
this way, produced a long genealogy of ons, to the num- 
per of 30. The firſt, and moſt perfect, he particularly de- 
nominates nes, Proon, that is, pre- exiſtent; beſide other 
names, the moſt uſual whereof was that of Bythos, Bu dos, 
depth. 2 Doty . 

This Bythos continued long alone with EYviπ4a, Enna, 
thought; whom Valentinus alſo called xæxeis, grace, and 
Lin, ſilence. At length, Bythos with Sige, produced Nous, 
Ns, underſtanding, and Axndea, truth, her ſiſter, Nous be- 
gat two Zons; Lagos, A0 ., word, and Zoe, Zon, life: 
which two begot others, Anthropos, Ar debe, man, and 
Exxaynz, church. And theſe eight ZZons were the chief of 
all the reſt. kes barry e 
The word, 4% O, and life, zen, begot ten other ons: 
Man and the Church begot twelve more; among whom were 
the Paraclete, Faith, Hope, Charity, the Perfect, TaA ss, 
and wiſdom, Legia. And thus were 30 Tons made up; 
which all together made the Pleroma, Harguua, or ſpiritual 
and inviſible plenitude. ie 
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"YN | Valentinians hold to have been figured; | 
2 10 * Saviour's pri vate life. See GNOSTICS. 
LARS N. | CEQUATION. R 

FOUATOR. Sa EQUATOR.” 
AQUILIBRIUM: | EQUILIBRIUM. 
INOX. | EqQuinox. 
4 UINOCTIAL: See 4 EQUINOCTIAL. 
AQUIPOLLENT. EqQUIPOLLENT:; 
ZAQUIVALENT. | EQUIVALENT. | 
AQUIVOCAL. EqQurivocaL. | 
EqQuivoCcATION, Cc. 


ATION, Sc. 3 EY 1 , g OS 

1 7 chronology, a fixed point of time, from whence to 

in 1 computation of the-years enſuing; See EPOCHA. 

* The word is ſometimes alſo written in ancient authors, Era: 
its origin is conteſted, though 1t 1s SE allowed to have 
had its riſe in Spain. Sepulveda ſuppoſes it formed from 
A. ER. A. the notz or abbreviatures of .the words, Annus 
rat Auguſti, occaſioned by the Spaniards, beginning their 
computation from the time their country came under the do- 
minion of Auguſtus, or that of their receiving the Roman 
calendar. This opinion, however ingenious, 15 rejected by 
Scaliger, not only on account that in the ancient abbrevia- 
tures A never ſtood for Anus, unleſs when preceded by 
for wixit; and that it ſeems improbable they ſhould put 
FR for erat, and the latter A without any diſcrimination 
both for Annus and Auguſtus. Voſſius nevertheleſs favours 
the conjecture, and judges it at leaſt as probable, AS either 
that of Iſidore, who derives Ara from As, the tribute mo- 
ney, wherewith Auguſtus taxed the world: or that of Sca- 
liger himſelf, who deduces it likewiſe from As, though in 
a different manner: As, he obſerves, was uſed among the an- 
cients for an article, or item, in an account. And hence it came 
alſo to ſtand for a ſum or number it ſelf. From the plural Za, 
came by corruption ra, ram, in the ſingular; much as 
Oftia, Oftiam, the name of a place from Oftia, the mouths 
of the 'I'yber. The opinion of Chriſtmannus carries ſtill 
leſs probability, who derives the word from the Arabic 
Arach, to compute: and the ſame may be ſaid of that 
of If. Voſſius, who ſuppoſes Ara to be originally the 
ſame with Hezira, and to be derived from Heger, q. d. 
ſtranger ; a name given by the Jews to Herod. : 

RA is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient me- 
thod of computing time among the Spaniards, which antici- 
pated the common Ara from the birth of Chriſt, by 37 
years. See INCARNATION, 

„This is by ſome called the Zra of Cæſar, by others the 

Ara of Aras, by the later writers the Spani/o Ara. 

ZXFRARIUMXY, the public treaſury of the Roman ſtate. See 
FisCus, X : 07:8 ; 

* The temple of Saturh at Rome, being the great treaſury 

of the ſtate, was firſt called Ærarium; from t, ris, 
copper; that being the only money in uſe before the year of 
Rome 485. See Monty, and COi xd. 

It was firſt erected under Auguſtus, and maintained by a 
yearly voluntary contribution; but that proving inſufficient, 
the twentieth part of all legacies and inheritances, except of 
ſuch as fell to the next of kin or the poor, were conſigned 
to this treaſury. 5 = 

For the cuſtody hereof, three of the emperor's lifeguard were 
conſtituted Prægſecti Ærarii. ; | | 

AERIAL, Azxx1vs, ſcmething that conſiſts of, or has re- 
lation to, air. See AIR. 


The Eſſeni, the molt refined and rational ſet among the 
Jews, held that the human foul conſiſted of an aerial ſub- |, 


ſtance, See Ess ENI. | 
Angels or ſpirits, whether good or evil, ſaid ſometimes to ap- 
pear, are ſuppoſed to aſſume an gerial body, in order to become 
ſenſible, See ANGEL. 
Porphyry and Jamblicus admit a ſort of Dæmons or aerial 
ſpirits, to which they give various names. See Dæ MON, Ge - 
NIus, &c: | 
The Roſicrucians, and other viſionaries, fill the atmoſphere 
with gerial inhabitants. See Ros1CRUCIAN, GNOME, c. 
AERIAL Perſpective, is that which repreſents bodies weakened, 
and diminiſhed, in proportion to their diſtance from the 
eye. gee PERSPECTIVE. | 
Aerial Perſpective, has chiefly to do with the colours of 
objects, whoſe force and luſtre it takes off more, or leſs, to 
make them appear as if 1nore, or leſs, remote. See Co- 
LOUR, and CLAIR-OBSCURE: | 
It is founded on this, that the longer column of air an ob- 
ject is ſeen through; the weaker do the viſual rays emitted 
from it affect the eye. See VISION. 
AE R IANS, AERIANI, in antiquity, a religious ſect deno- 
minated from Aerius, an Armenian prieſt in the fourth cen- 
tury. 
The Aerians had much the ſame ſentiments; in reſpect of 
the Trinity, as the Arians; beſide which, they had ſome 
dogmas of their own, and particularly this: that there is no 
difference between prieſts, and biſhops; but that the prieſt- 
hood, and epiſcopate are abſolutely one and the ſame order, 
or dignity: an opinion ſince ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by many 
modern divines. See Bishop, PRIEST, PRESBYTER, Cc. 


— 


Aerius built his doctrine chiefly on ſome paſſages in St. Paul; 
and, among others, that in the firſt epiſtle to Timothy. Ch. | 


the gift he had received by the laying on of the hands of the preſ- 
bytery. Here, obſerves Aerius, is no mention of biſhops ; but 
Timothy evidently received his ordination from the presby- 
ters or prieſts. Set ORDINATION. 7. 
St. Epiphanius, Her. 75. ſtands up briſkly for the ſuperiori- 
of biſhops, againſt the Aerians, —T he word presbytery in 
* Paul, he obſerves, includes both biſhops and prieſts ; the 
whole ſenate, or aſſembly of the eccleſiaſtics of the place: 
and in ſuch an aſſembly had Timothy been ordained. See 
PRESBYTERY. 


divination, performed by the means of the air, and phænomena 
happening therein. See DIvINATION, Ec. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, ang. air; and 
| uarlac, divination, See HyprRomancy, 
AEROMETRY*®, ABEROMETRIA, the art of meaſuring 

the air, its powers, and properties. See AIR. 
*The word is compounded of ang, air; and ullgeiv, to 
meaſure. 
Aerometry includes the laws of the motion, gravitation, preſ- 
ſion, elaſticity, rarefaction, condenſation, & c. of the atmo- 
ſpherical fluid. See ELASTIC ITV, RAREFACTION, Ec. 
The word Aerometry is but little uſed: in lieu hereof, we 
commonly call this branch of philoſophy, Pneumatics. See 
PNEUMATICS. | | 
C. Wolfius; profeſſor of mathematics at Hall, having re- 
duced many of the affections of this fluid to geometrical de- 
monſtration; firſt publiſhed Elements of Aerometry, at Leip- 
ſic, 1709; in High-dutch; and afterwards more largely in 
Latin. — Thus is the doctrine of the air incorporated into 
the mathematical ſciences. , See MATHEMATICS. 
ARUGINOUS, ſomething partaking of, or like to, the 
ruſt of copper. SeeRusT, and CopPER. 
XA 4 UO, denotes ruſt; eſpecially that of copper. See 
UST. 5 | | 
A./RUGO is alfo uſed for verdigreaſe. See VERDIGREASE. 
AERY, or AiRy *, in ſpeaking of hawks, eagles, or the like, 
anſwers to the neſt of other birds. See Nipus; 
*The word is formed from the French Aire; and that from the 
German, Ey, egg, in the plural Eyr. 
E8, a Latin term, ſignifying copper, money, Ec. 
Es, in antiquity, is frequently uſed for As. See As; 
A's Grave denotes money paid by weight, and not by tale; 
Liv. I. 4. in fine. 


cut into thin plates, put into a crucible with ſulphur and alt; 
ftratum ſuper ſtratum; and thus ſet in a hot charcoal fire, 
till the ſulphur be conſumed, See CRxocus, Copper, VE- 
Ns, Ec. | | 


It is very deterſive; and is uſed for eating off dead fleſh. They | 
who make this uſe of it, are to heat it red-hot in the fire 


nine times; and quench it as often in linſeed oil. But this 
is a precaution rarely complied with. 


- 


ASCHY NOMENOUS Plants, among botaniſts, are thoſe. 


popularly called ſenſitive plants. See SENSITIVE. 
ASNECY, in law, priority of age among coparceners. 
ASTIMATIO Capztis, in our ancient law-books. Sce 
WERE, WERELADE, WEREGILD, Ge. | 
King Athelſtan, in a great aſſembly held at Exeter, declared 
what mulcts were to be paid pro Aſtimatione capitis, for of- 
fence committed againſt ſeveral perſons according to their 
degrees: the Eſlimation of the king's head to be 30000 thrym- 
ſz ; of an archbiſhop, or ſatrapa, or prince, 15000; of a 
biſhop or a ſenator; 8000; of a prieſt, or a thane, 2000, 
Sc. Creſſy's Church Hift. fol. 834. b. and L. Hen. I. 
ASTIVAL, or ESTivAL, of, or belonging to ſummer, 

See SUMMER, | | 

Thus, we ſay, the Z/lival ſolſtice; &c. in oppoſition to 

Brumal. See SoLsTICE. 5 
EST U AR Y, ASTUARIUM, in geography, an arm of the 

ſea, running up a good way into the land. See SEA. 

Such is Briſtol channel, many of the firths of Scotland, &c. 
ee ARM, Bay, FRITH, Ec. | 
ASTUARY, is ſometimes alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a vapour- 

bath, balneum daporoſum. See V APOUR and BAT AH. 
ETH ER“, is uſually underſtood of a thin, ſubtile matter, or 
medium, much finer and rarer than air; which commencin 
from the limits of our atmoſphere, poſſeſſes the whole heavenly 
ſpace. See HEAVEN, WorLD, c. 
* The word is Greek, ang, ſuppoſed to be formed from the 
verb afar, to burn, to flame; ſome of the ancients, par- 


ny Anaxagoras, ſuppoſing it of the nature of fire. See 
IRE. 


The philoſophers cannot conceive that the largeſt part of the 
creation ſhould be perfectly void; and therefore fill it with a 
ſpecies of matter under the denomination of Æther. But the 

vary extremely as to the nature and character of this Æther.— 
Some conceive it as a body zz generis, appointed only to fill 
up the vacuities between the heavenly bodies; and therefore 
confined to the regions above our atmoſphere. Others ſuppoſe 
it of ſo ſubtile and penetrating a nature, as to pervade the air, 
and other bodies ; and ie, the pores and intervals thereof. 
— Others deny the exiſtence of any ſuch ſpecific matter; and 


= * where that apoſtle exhorts him not to neglect | 


think the air it ſelf, by that mon tenuity and expanſion it 
I | 


AEROMANCY*, AtrRomanT1Aa; an ancient ſpecies of 


As Uſtum, is a chemical preparation, ordinarily made of copper 
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a volatile urinous ſalt, reſembling ſpirit of nitre; the otll 


is found capable of, may diffuſe it ſelf through the interſtellar 
wand CRPODIC' et, Ame gh | an Atherial Oil, or ſulphur; partaking of the natute of 


| ſpaces, and be the only matter found therein, See AIR. 
In effect, Ather, being no object of our ſenſe, but the mere 
work of imagination, brought only upon the ſtage for the ſake 
of hypotheſis, or to ſolve ſome phænomenon, real or imagi- 
nary ; authors take the liberty to modify it how they pleaſe. 
Some ſuppoſe it of an elementary nature, like other bodies, 
and only diſtinguiſhed / its tenuity, and the other affections 
conſequent thereon ; which is the philoſophical Æther.— O- 
thers will have it of another ſpecies, and not elementary; 
but rather a ſort of fifth element, of a purer, more refined, 
and ſpirituous nature, than the ſubſtances about our earth; 
and void of the common affections thereof, as gravity, &c. 
The heavenly ſpaces, being the ſuppoſed region or reſidence 
of a more exalted claſs of beings; the medium muſt be more 
exalted in proportion. Such is the ancient and popular idea of 
Ather, or etherial matter. See AETHERIAL, 
The term ther being thus embarrailed with a variety of 
ideas, and arbitrarily applied to ſo many different things; 
the later and ſeverer philoſophers chuſe to ſet it aſide: and 
in lieu thereof, ſubſtitute other more determinate ones. 
Thus, the Carteſians uſe the term Materia Subtilis; which 
is their Ather: and Sir I. Newton, ſometimes, a Subtile Spi- 
rit, as in the cloſe of his Principia; and ſometimes a Subtile 
or Atherial Medium; as in his Optics. See SPIRIT, c. 
The truth is, there are abundance of conſiderations, which 

* ſeem to evince the exiſtence of ſome matter in the air, much 
finer than the air it ſelf.— There is an unknown ſomething, 
which remains behind when the air is taken away ; as ap- 
pears from certain effects which we ſee produced in Vacuo.— 
Heat, Sir I. Newton obſerves, is communicated through a 
vacuum, almoſt as readily as through air: but ſuch com- 
munication cannot be without ſome interjacent body, to act 
as a medium. And ſuch body muſt be ſubtile enough to 
penetrate the pores of glaſs; and may be very well con- 
cluded to permeate thoſe of all other bodies; and conſequent- 


ly be diffuſed through all the parts of ſpace : which anſwers 


to the full character of an Æther. See HEAT. 
The exiſtence of ſuch ætherial medium being ſettled, that 
author proceeds to its properties; inferring it to be not only 


rarer and more fluid than air, but exceedingly more elaſtic, | 


and active: in virtue of which properties, he ſhews, that 
a great part of the phænomena of nature may be produced 
by it.—To the weight, e. gr. of this medium, he attributes 
gravitation, or the weight of all other bodies; and to its 
elaſticity, the elaſtic force of the air, and of nervous fibres, 
and the emiſſion, refraction, reflection, and other phæno- 
mena of light; as alſo, ſenſation, muſcular motion, &c.—In 
fine, this ſame matter ſeems the primum mobile, the firſt 


ſource or ſpring of phyſical action in the modern ſyſtem.— | 


See further under the article SUBTILE, MEDIUM, Ar- 
TRACTION, GRAVITATION, REFRACTION, REFLEC- 
TION, Sc. See alſo FiBRE, Muſcular MoTioNn, Sc. See 
alſo NEWTONIAN Philoſophy, &c. | | 
The Carteſian iber is ſuppoſed not only to pervade, but 
adequately to fill all the vacuities of bodies; and thus to 
make an abſolute plenum in the univerſe, See MaTERI1A 
ſubtilis ; ſee allo PLENUM, CARTESIANISM, Oc. 
But Sir I. Newton overturns this opinion, from divers con- 
fiderations ; by ſhewing, that the celeſtial ſpaces are void of 
all ſenſible reſiſtance: for, hence it follows, that the mat- 
ter contained therein, muſt be immenſely rare, in regard the 
reſiſtance of bodies is chiefly as their denſity ; ſo that if the 
heavens were thus adequately filled with a medium or mat- 
ter how ſubtile ſoever, they would reſiſt the motion of the 
planets and comets much more than quickſilver, or gold. See 
REesISTANCE, VACUUM, PLANET, COMET, Oc. 

THER of plants. See AETHERIAL. 

ATHERIAL, ATHERIvus, ſomething that belongs to, or 
partakes of the nature of Ather. See ETHER. 
Thus, we ſay, the Ætherial ſpace; Atherial regions, Gc. 
— Some of the ancients divided the univerſe, with reſpect to 
the matter contained therein, into elementary and ætberial. 
See UNIVERSE, and ELEMENTARY. 

Under Ather, or the Atherial world, was included all 
that ſpace above the uppermoſt element, viz. fire. This they 
ſuppoſed to be perfectly homogeneous, incorruptible, un- 
changeable, &c. See CORRUPTION, Cc. 
It is a point has been much controverted, whether or no 
the Aiherial matter has the property of gravity ?—Ma- 
ny late philoſophers, not only at home but abroad, contend 
for its gravity; and even for its being the cauſe of gravity 
in all other bodies, In effect, ſays Chauvin, bodies do not 
deſcend by any inherent principle; but by the impulſe, or tru- 
ſion of ſomething external: which can be nothing but æther; 
in regard they fall in vacuo as readily, nay more ſo, than 
in open air: from the ſame principle ariſes the coheſton of 
bodies, &c. See GRaviTy, DESCENT, and Mepiun. 


ETHERIAIL Ol, is a fine, ſubtile, eſſential oil, approaching 


nearly to the nature of a ſpirit, See OIL. | 
Thus, the pure liquor rifing next after the ſpirit, in the di- 
ſtillation of turpentine, is called the Ætherial Oil of tur- 


pentine. See TUR PEN TINE. , 
Some chymiſts diſtinguiſh two principles in urine; the one 


ſpirit of wine, Dionis. See URINE. 7 
XTHERIAL Heaven. See Ætherial HEAven, . 
ETHIOPS Mineral, a preparation of mercury, uſual 

made by grinding equal quantities of crude quickſilver 250 

flower of ſulphur, in a ſtone or iron mortar : till th "uy 

come incorporated into a black powder. See Mencus, : 

It is preſcribed for the worms, and all erudities and ac; 

mony of the humours ; and is reputed infallible againg > 

itch, and other cutaneous diſeaſes, . 8 
AETIANS, AETIANI, in church hiſtory, a ſect, or bran k 

of Arians, ſo called from their leader Aetius, ſurnamed ch 

Atheiſt, in the fourth century. See ARIA Nx. 3 

The Aetians were of the ſtricter kind of Arians, who held 

that the Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are in all things diſſimilart 

the Father. See HE TEROUSIAN. 7 

Whence alſo they are called Anomei and Heteronſian; ſome 

times pure Arians, See ANOMOEANS, Oc. l 
A TIOLOGY *, ÆKTIOLOGIA, in medicine, a rationale, 


9. - 


or diſcourſe of the cauſe of a diſeaſe. See DIS EAS E. 

*The word is compounded of the Greek @:7a, cauſe, and 
A ?, ſermo, diſcourſe. See Ca us. 

In which ſenſe, we ſay, the Atioligy of the ſmall-pox, of 
the hydrophobia, of the gout, the dropſy, G c. See Hr. 
DROPHOBIA, Pox, GouT, DROP SY, Oc. | | 
A TITES*, in natural hiſtory, a tophaceous, cruftated ſtone 
hollow within fide, and pregnant, as it were, with another ; 


formerly in repute for ſeveral extraordinary medical, as well 


as magical powers. See STONE. 

The word is formed from the Greek, eres, eagle; the 
popular tradition being, that it is found in the eaple's neſt 
whither it is ſuppoſed to be carried while the female fits, to 
prevent her eggs from being addle. See EacLE. | 


The lapis Ætites is found under ground in ſeveral parts: near 
Trevoux in France, one can ſcarce dig a few feet, without 
finding conſiderable ſtrata or beds hereof. 8 
It is found of various forms, and ſizes; but its texture or 
conſiſtence is pretty uniform; conſiſting of two or three lays 
or coats of a matter reſembling baked earth : eſpecially the 
innermoſt, — They are originally ſoft, and of the colour of 
| Pn oker. | | | 
toſcorides ſays, it is of uſe in diſcovering a thief ; for by 
mixing it with his meat, he will be unable to ſwallow it.— 
Matthiolus informs us, that birds of prey never hatch their 


| young without this ſtone ; and that they ſeek it as far as the 


ndies. | 
The uſe now made of the ſtone, is to aſſiſt women in la- 


bour; to which end they faſten it about the knee: it be- 
ing a tradition, that according as it is applied above, or be- 
low the matrix, it has the faculty of retaining, or excluding 
the child. See DELIVERY. „ + 
Hence, it is ſometimes directed to be bore about the arm to 


prevent abortion, See ABORTION, 


culiar to ſome ſubject, and arifing from the very idea or eſ- 
ſence thereof, See ATTRIBUTE. 

* The word is originally Latin, formed from afficere, to affect; 
the ſubje& being here ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure a ected, or 
acted on by the thing attributed to it. See SUBjEcr. 

In which ſenſe, Affection is ſynonymous with Property, or 
what the ſchoolmen call Proprium quarts modo. See PRo- 
PERTY, c. | 

Philoſophers are divided as to the doctrine and diviſion of 
Afedions : according to Ariſtotle, they are either ſabordina- 
ting, or ſubordinated ; under the firſt of which comes only 
mode; and under the ſecond finiteneſs, place, and time, | 
The generality of Peripatetics divide AMections into inter- 
nal, as motion, and finiteneſs; and external, as place and 
time. According to Sperlingius, Afe47ons are better divided 


into ſimple or united, and digunct or ſeparate: under the 


firſt come quantity, quality, place, and time under the ſe- 


cond, motion, and reſt. | 
Sperlingius then ſeems to reject finiteneſs from the number 


of Afﬀections; and Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, quantity, 
and quality: but the difference is not irreconcilable ; ſince 
Sperlingius does not deny body to be finite, nor Ariſtotle 
and his followers, that it has quantum, and quale. Only they 
have not made peculiar heads and titles for theſe. ro 
Afefions are allo diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of body, and thoſe 
of mind, | | | 

AFFECTIONS of Body, are certain modifications thereof ; occa- 
fioned or induced by motion; in virtue whereof, a body 
comes to be fo and ſo diſpoſed. See Bop Y, MATTER, 
MoTion, MoD1F1CATION, Ec. | 
The Actions of Body are ſometimes ſubdivided into prima 
and ſecondary. "YT 

Primary AFFECTIONS are thoſe which ariſe either from the 
idea of matter; as quantity and, figure; or from that of 


tion, place, and time. See QUANTITY, FIGURE, QUA- 


LITY, PowER, MoT1on, PLace, Time. 
Secondary, or derivative AFFECTIONS, are thoſe which ariſe 


from ſome of the primary; e. gr. from quantity, as m_— 
ty, 


* , 


AFFECTIONS*®, in a proper ſenſe, denotes an attribute pe- 


form, as quality, and power; or from both together, as mo- 
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e, as regu 
ada See Div 1sSIBILITY, &c. 


| inuity, contiguity, finity, impenetrability ; from 
Jity, cone arity and — 2 from quality, as health, | 


AFF 


obſerved, reaches to the fourth. See ADULTERY, Concu- 
BINE, FORNICATION, Oe. ; 
The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three ſpecies of Affinity. —The fir/?, 


ſtrength, & c. Mind, are what we more uſually call paſ-| that contracted between the huſband and the relations by 


AFFECTIONS 


PASSION. - 
Ine Ar Peri. See MECHANICAL Affection. 


AFFECTION is mor 
bid, or preternatura 


See DISEASE, &c. 


i en. And, in like manner, ſuch a part of the 
hyſterical 22 e. indiſpoſed, or ſeized with a diſeaſe. | band's relations. 
ently miſtaken as to the place affeded, by | By the fourth council of Lateran, held in 1213, it was 


nt between the ſeveral parts, which makes] decreed, that none but the firſt kind was any real A/jinity ; 


body is affected, 
The ſick are frequ 
reaſon of the conſe 
a diſorder in one part be 


ndriacal AFFECTION, I Gee 
77555 ECTION, c. F F 


felt in another. See CONSENT. 


HysTERIC, &c. 


blood of his wife; and between the wife, and the relations 
by blood of her huſband. | | 


e peculiarly uſed in medicine, for a mor- he ſecond, between the huſband, and thoſe related to his wife 


| ſtate of the body, or ſome of its parts.. | { 
Thus we ſay an hypochondriacal, an he third, between the huſband, and the relations of his 


marriage; and the wife, and thoſe ſo related to her huſband. 


wife's relations; and the wife, and the relations of her hut- 


the reſt being mere refinements, which ought to be ſet aſide. 


Hy POCHONDRIACAL,| C. nondebet, Tit. de Conſang. & Ain. 


The degrees are reckoned after the ſame manner in A/inity, 


Mer ERO Rs * AFFERATORES, in law, thoſe appoint- as in conſanguinity ; and therefore differently in the canon 
A } d other places, upon oath, to ſettle and] law from what they are in the civil aw. See DEGREE. 


ed in court-leets, an 


moderate the fines of ſuch as have committed faults arbitra- 
y puniſhable, or which have no expreſs penalty ſet down facrament of baptiſm, and confirmation. In that church, a 


Til 
by flatute. See FINE, c. 
*The wor 


affer, to affirm; by reaſon thoſe appointed to this office, | A F 


The Romaniſts talk of a ſpiritual Affinity, contracted by the 


god-father may not marry with his god-daughter, without a 


d is formed, according to Cowel, of the French 2771 See GoD-FATHER, BAPTISM, c. 
1 


RMATION, Ar FIX MAT IO, a poſitive propoſi- 


do affirm upon their oaths, what penalty they think in] tion, alledging the truth, or reality, of ſomethins. See 
eaiſtfence the offender hath deſerved. Others better derive Px 25 8 OM 1 . 77 S 


it from aff 


zurer, a word in the cuſtomary of Normandy, 


Affirmation is defined by the logicians, an act whereby we 


; in interpreter taxare, to ſet the price , "RET 
rendered by the latin 1nterp , P attribute one idea to another; as ſuppoſing it to belong, 


of a thing; as <ftimare, indicare, &c.—Kitchin joins the 
three words as ſynonymas 3 affidati, amertiatores, affera- 


tores. See AMERCEMENT, &fc. 
AFFERI, in law. See the article AVERIA. 
AFFIANCE, in law, 
b „ See MARRIAGE, and AFFINITY. 
AFFIDATIO Dominorum, 
lords in parliament ; thus ca 


, and PARLIAMENT, _. 
AF BAT Us, or AF FIDIA Tus, in our law-books, de- 


tes a tenant by fealty. See TENANT, and FEALTY. 
Affdati are not Frm vaſſals, but quaſt-vaſſals, or per- 


þ 


ſons who vow fealty to, and put themſelves under the pro- 


ion of, another. | : | 
in which ſenſe they amount to the ſame with what are other- 


wiſe called commendati, and recommendati 2 
AFFIDAVIT, an oath in writing, ſworn before ſome per- 
ſon who hath authority to take ſuch oath; and made uſe 
of, and read in court, upon motions z though not allowed 
upon trials. See OATH, EVIDENCE, Wrirxess, Nc. 
In the court of chancery is an Affidavit Office ; under the 
direction of a maſter. See CHANCERY, Oc. 
AFFILIATION, ApFiL1aT1o, in middle-age writers, 
the ſame with adoption, See ADOPTION, 
Among the ancient Gauls, Afil;ation was a ſort of adoption 
only practiſed among the great. It was performed with mi- 
litary ceremonies: the father preſented a battle-ax to the 
rſon he was to adopt for his ſon ; as an intimation that he 
was to preſerve the effects he thus called him to ſucceed to, 
by arms, : 
A FF INAGE, is ſometimes uſed in ancient law-books, for 
the refining of metals. See REFINING, 
AFFINITY *, properly imports a relation contracted be- 
tween one of two parties married, and the kindred of the 
other party. | 
* The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to; and 
fnis, boundary, limit: by reaſon, as the lawyers ſay, that 
one of the families here approaches to the bounds of the 
other: Quod due cognationes per nuptias copulantur, & altera 
ad alterius cognationis finem accedit, Or as another expreſſes 
it, Qued utriuſſue cognationis fines in unum locum conferuntur. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
conſanguinity; which is a relation by blood. See Cos AN- 
GUINITY. :.- | 
In the Moſaical law, there are ſeveral degrees of Affinity, 
wherein marriage is expreſly prohibited ; which yet ſeem not 
at all prohibited by the law of nature. — Thus, Levit. C. 
XVIII. ver. 16. a man was forbid to marry his brother's 
widow, unleſs he died without iflue ; in which caſe, it be- 
came enjoined as a duty. So it was forbid to marry his wife's 
ſiſter, while ſhe was living, v. 18. which was not forbidden 
before the law, as appears from the inſtance of Jacob. 
The ancient Roman law is filent on this head ; and Papinian 
15 the firſt who mentions it ; on occaſion of the marriage of 
Caracalla.— The lawyers who came after him, ſtretched the 
bonds of Affinity ſo far, that they placed adoption on the ſame 
foot with nature. See ADOPTION, © 
Affinity, according to the modern canoniſts, renders marri 


the plighting of troth, between a compoſition, judging, &c, See ENUNCIATION, 
upon an agreement of marriage to be 


or agree thereto, —As when, conceiving perfection to agree 
to the Deity, we ſay, God is perfect. See ATTRIBUTE. 
This, on other occaſions, is called enunciation, 3 
OM POSI- 
TION, JUDGMENT, Ge. | 
AFFIRMATION in law, ſignifies the ratifying or confirming a 


ſignifies an oath taken by the former law, or judgment. See CONFIRMAT10N, RaTt- 
led in the Rot. Parl. Hen. VI. 


FICATION, Cc. | 

We ſay, to affirm a judgment: the houſe of lords on an ap- 
peal affirmed the lord chancellor's decree. 

AFFIRMATION is alſo uſed in grammar, by ſome late re- 
finers upon that art, for what is uſually called a verb; in re- 
gard the office of that part of ſpeech, is to expreſs what we 
affirm, or attribute to any ſubject, See VERB. 
AFFIRMATION, is alſo uſed for a ſolemn form of atteſting 
the truth, allowed to be uſed by the Quakers, inſtead of an 
oath, which they hold abſolutely unlawful to take. See Qu a- 
K ER, and OATH. | | N 
This people, by their refuſal of all oaths, lay liable to much 
trouble; particularly for declining the oath of allegiance, in 
the time of king Charles II. — But by an act paſſed anno 1689, 
it was decreed, that their ſolemn declaration of allegiance and 
fidelity, ſhould be accepted inſtead of an oath. See De cr A- 
RATION, and ALLEGIANCE, | 
In 1695, they alſo obtained, by a temporary act, that their 
ſolemn Affirmation ſhould be accepted in all caſes where an 
oath is by law required ; except in criminal caſes, upon ju- 
ries, and in places of profit and truſt under the government. 
In this form :—/, 4. B. do declare, in the preſence of al- 
mighty God, the witneſs of the truth of what J ſay, &c. 


AFFIRMATIVE, in logic, ec. is underſtood of a pro- 
poſition, or the like, which imports an Affirmation ; or that 
ſays, a thing is. See AFFIRMATION, | 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to negative. See Nx - 
GATIVE, | 
There are univerſal Affirmative propoſitions ; and ſuch, uſu- 
ally, are the firſt of ſyllogiſms. See UNIVERSAL, STILLOo- 
Is M, Moon, FIGURE, &c. 

In algebra we have alſo Affirmative or poſitive quantities. See 
QUANTITY, and PosITIvE. 

AFFIRMATIVE Sign, or character. See CHARACT ER. 

In grammar, authors diſtinguiſh affirmative particles: ſuch 
is, yes. See PARTICLE, ADVvERB, Cc. 
The term Afirmative is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubſtantively.— 
Thus we ſay, the Afirmative is the more probable ſide of 
the queſtion : there were ſo many votes, or voices for the 


Affirmative. See VoTE. 


unlawful to the fourth generation, incluſive : but this is to be AFFIRMATIVE is particularly applied in the Roman inquiſi- 


underſtood of direct Affinity ; and not of that which is ſecon- 

dary, or collateral.— Aſinis mei affinis, non ęſt affinis meus. 
Decree, DirRecy, and Col LATERAL. 

It is further to be obſerved, that this impediment of mar- 


tion, to ſuch heretics as own the errors, and opinions they 
are charged withal ; and maintain the ſame in their examina- 
tion with firmneſs, and reſolution, See INQU1sIT1ON, and 
HERETIC. 


riage, does not only follow an Affinity contracted by lawful AF FOREST ING, Ar roRESTAT 10, the turning ground 


matrimony, but alſo that contracted by a criminal com- 
merce; with this difference, that this laft does not extend be- 


into foreſt, See ForesT. 


Jond the ſecond generation; whereas the other, as has beenl 
g ä 


= 


In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to deaffore/ting. See 
Deg AFFORESTING. | EET 
: The 
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AGA, in the language of the 


AGA 


The conqueror, and his ſucceſſors, continued afforeſtling the 


lands of the ſubject, for many reigns ; till the grievance be- 
came ſo notorious, that the people, of all degrees and denomi- 
nations, were brought to ſue for relief ; which was at length 
obtained, and commiſſions granted to ſurvey and perambu- 


late the foreſt, and ſeparate all the new affore/ted lands; and 
re- convert them to the uſes of their proprietors, under the 
name and quality of purlieu or pouralle land. See the article 


PURLIEU. 


AFFRAY,or AFFRAYMENT, in law, an affright put upon 


one, or more perſons. 
This, according to the lawyers, may be done without a word 


ſpoke, or a blow ſtruck. —As, where a man ſhews himſelf 


armed, or brandiſhes a weapon, it may ſtrike a fear into 
others unarmed. | 


Affray is a common injury; in which it differs from an aſ- 


ſault, which is always a particular injury. See ASSAULT. 
AFFREIGHTMENT ®, or AFFRETAMENT, Ar- 


FRETAMENTUM, in law, ſignifies the freight of a ſhip. See 


FREIGHT. | 


Ihe word is formed from the French, Fret, which expreſſes 


the ſame thing. | 
AFFRONTE' x, in heraldry, is underſtood of animals bore 
in an eſcutcheon, as facing, or with their heads turned toward 
each other. — This is otherwiſe called confronte. i 
* The word is French; and literally ſigniſies the ſame. It is 
compounded of ad, to; and front, forehead. 


AFILIATION. See the article AFFILIATION, 

AFRICAN Company. See the article CoMPAN v. 

AFT. See ABAFT. 

AFT ER-BIRT , among midwives, the coat, or mem- 
branes wherein the foetus is incloſed, in utero, See FoE Tus. 
It is thus called, by reaſon it comes away ſome time after the 
fœtus; by way of a ſecond birth, or delivery. See DELIVERY. 
Phyſicians uſually call it the ſecundine; it alſo includes the 
placenta uterina, properly called, the womb-cake. See SkE- 
CUNDINE, | | 
In brutes it is denominated Hheam, or cleaning. See HE am, &c. 


_ AFTER-PAINS, are pains felt in the Joins, the groin, &c, af- 


ter the birth is brought away. See DELIVERY. 

They ſeem to ariſe from a diſtenſion of the ligaments of the 
uterus in time of delivery; and are ſeldom dangerous, unleſs 
aggravated by a detention of the lochia. —To prevent them, 
oil of ſweet almonds, ſperma ceti, capillus veneris, & c. are 
ufually preſcribed, 


cond mowings of graſs ; or elſe graſs or ſtubble cut after corn. 
ogols, Oc. ſignifies a great 
man, lord, or commander. 

In which laſt ſenſe, the term is alſo uſed among the Turks: 
thus, the Aga of the Janizaries, is their colonel; and the 
Capi-Aga, the captain of the gate of the ſeraglio. See Ja- 
NIZ AR Y, CA PI- AGA, Gc. 

The title Aga is alſo given by way of courteſy, to ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction; though not in any office, or command 
to entitle them to it. | . 

On ſome occaſions, in lieu of Aga, they ſay, Agafi, or A- 
gaſſi: thus, the a or governor of the pages, is called Ca- 


pi-Agaſſi; and the Aga or general of the horſe, Spahilar A- 


gaſſi, See PAGE, ODA, SPAHI, Cc. 


AGAI, or Acio. See the article AG10. | 
AGAPES*, or Ac AP, in church-hiſtory, a kind of 


religious feſtival, celebrated in the ancient church, to keep up 
a harmony, and concord among its members. 


* The word is formed of the Greek 20713 love, dilection; 


Ar TER-MArTr EH, among huſbandmen, the after-graſs, or ſe- |- 


converting the heathen ſacrifices into Agape : Chrin; 
crificia paganorum convertiſſe in Agapas. e oro Pinner fe. 
AGAPET E, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a name given 6 
tain virgins and widows, who in the ancient church 551 
ated themſelves with, and attended on eccleſiaſtics, 1 
motive of piety and charity. SAY IN 8 412 
In the primitive days, there were women inſtituted F 
coneſſes; who devoting themſelves to the ſervice of 2 
church, took up their abode with the miniſters, ang a gate 
2 in their functions. See DEAconess. Ale 
n the fervour of the primitive piety, there wa: ; 
ſcandalous in theſe ſocieties : but they afterwards dey ating 
into libertiniſm ; inſomuch, that 8. Jerom aſks, 1 
dignation, unde Agapetarum peſts in eccleſias intraiit? T 
gave occaſion to councils to ſuppreſs them.— St. Auen . 
mentions a prieſt named Leontius, who, to remove all d. 
ſion of ſuſpicion, offered to mutilate himſelf, to preſerve li. 
beloved companion. EN ON Se 1 
AG ARIC, 1 8 = kind of fungous excreſcen 
growing on the trunks, and large branches of ſ 
5 chiefly the larch- tree. - © - "WV; 
is is alſo called Fungus Agarici, by way of contradiſt; 
tion from the mineral Agaric. Dioſorides deri 8 
from a province of Sarmatia, called 4garia ; whence = 
firſt brought. „ 5 | 
Several authors, and among the reſt, Galen, take it {0 
root; but the common opinion is for its being of the rey 
room kind.—lIt is brought chiefly from the Levant; found in 
Muſcovy, and Tartary ; though an inferior fort alſo grows Fo 
the Alps, and the mountains of Dauphin, and the Tan. 
tine. It is white, light, tender, ſmooth, brittle, of a bit. 
ter taſte, pungent, and a little ſtyptic —This is what the an- 
cients called the female Agaric. For the male, it is uſual! 
rough, yellowiſh and woody, and is generally excluded et 
phyſic, being only uſed in dying. It is probable, this latter 
is what grows on old oaks, and beech-trees ; the former on] 
on the laren. . . : 
Agaric was a medicine in mighty uſe among the ancients, not 
only for the purging of phlegm, but in all diſtempers pro- 
ceeding from groſs humours and obſtructions; as the epilepſy 
madneſs, aſthma, &c,—Yet they complained, that it weak. 
ened the bowels, and purged too violently, They had divers 
correctors for it; chiefly of the aromatic kind: but Dr. 
Quincy ſays, that the beſt way is to baniſh it for good, as the 
preſent practice has almoſt done: for that it rather makes 
people fick than purges them ; being very nauſeous, and but 
little cathartic : flow in its operation, and by ſtaying too long 
in the ſtomach, exciting terrible nauſeas, followed by ſweats, 
ſyncopes, and languors, which laſt a long time. 
By a chymical ſolution, it paſſes almoſt wholly into oil: it 
yields no volatile ſalt, but abounds with a ſort of ſcaly earth, 
and an acid phlegm ; as to texture, it ſeems much to reſem- 
ble colocynth. | 
We read of Pillulæ de Agarico, and Troches of Aparic : but 
they are diſuſed. —Agaric is alſo an ingredient in the theria- 
ca Andromachi, where it is admitted in quality of a cor- 
dial ; though its cardiac virtue is excepted to as much as its 
purgative. 


it was 


AGARIC is alſo a denomination given to an earthy concre- 
tion, of the colour, and conſiſtence of coagulated milk, which 


by drying forms a white, light, friable maſs, not unlike the 
vegetable Agaric. 

This is more peculiarly called, mineral Agaric, ſometimes Ho- 
ny Agaric, lac luna, or moon's milk, leinomarga, lithomarga, 
ec. 


of ay a7c.a, diligo, I lo re. 
In the primitive days the Agapes were held without ſcandal, 
or offence; but in aſter- times, the heathens began to tax 


them with impurity.— This gave occaſion to a reformation of 


theſe Agape. | 

'T he kiſs of charity, with which the ceremony had ended, 
was no longer given between different ſexes; and it was ex- 
preſly forbidden to have any beds or couches, for the conveni- 
ency of thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſed to eat more at their eaſe. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the abuſes committed in 
them became fo notorious, that the holding of them (in 


churches at leaſt) was ſolemnly condemned at the council of | 


Carthage in the year 397. | 
Some ctitics will have it to be theſe Agape that St. Paul 
ſpeaks of, 1 Cor. ch. XI. under the name of the Lord's Sup- 
per; which, they contend, was not the euchariſt, but a feaſt 
accompanying it; held by the Chriſtians of thoſe times, in 
commemoration of our Saviour's inſtituting that ſacrament, in 
his laſt ſupper with the apoſtles.—The text ſeems to intimate, 
that the feaſt was held before the communion ; but by an 
ordinance afterwards made, they were obliged to communi- 
cate faſting : ſo that the Agapæ were poſtponed till the ſa- 
crament was over. | | 
Some authors imagine the Agape to have been, not a com- 
memoration of our Saviour; but a cuſtom borrowed from 
the heathens : Mos vero ille, ut referunt, ſays Sedulius on the 
XIth chapter of the epiſtle to the Corinth. de Gentil: adhuc 
er/titione veniebat, And Fauſtus the Manichee is repre- 
ſcented in St, Auguſtine, as reproaching the Chriſtians, with 
28 1 | 


* 


AGAT®*, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, partly tranſpa- 


rent, and partly opake; uſually diverſified with a variety of 
colours, veins, ſpots, &cs ſometimes exhibiting figures, or 
appearances of natural objects. See STONE, and GEM. 
The word is ſometimes alſo written Achat; by the Greeks 
and Latins Ay@Tns, and Achates; a denomination taken 
from that of a river in Sicily, on the banks of which it 
was firſt found. 
There are various kinds of Agats ; which, according to their 
different colours, degrees of tranſparency, G c. have different 
names.—T he principal may be reduced to theſe four, vix. 
the onyx, the calcedony, the black, and the German 4- 
gats, See ON x, and CALGEDONY. 
The Hat has ordinarily a reddiſh teint; but is finely varie- 
gated with ſpots and ſtains ; many of which ſeem very natu- 
rally to repreſent woods, rivers, trees, animals, fruits, flow- 
ers, &c,—De Boot mentions one, of the ſize of a nail, 
wherein a biſhop, with his mitre, was very well repreſented: 
turning it a little, a man and a woman's head were ſeen in 
its place, | : 
The ſardians, and fardonyx Agats, are very valuable; the 
latter is of a ſanguine colour, and is divided into zones, which 
ſeem to have been painted by art. —Pliny, Strabo, and Ci- 
cero ſay, that Polycrates's ring was a ſardonyx. See SAR- 
DONYX, | 1 
Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman Agats, Egyptian Aats, onyx an 
ſardonyx Agats, &c.—The * — x gat, Por 
ted with points of gold, found in Candia; and called ſa- 
cred, as being a preſervative againſt the poiſon of 2 
g Or- 
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whole chapter of the viry imeanelled, either white or black, all ovet ; may be infala 

8 of | 1 1 * arch age U Toe 12 
2 eſteemed as being 2 ſtone „2 a horſe being youn | his mouth are 

Ae e and ſhallow; otherwi they are deep, and feel hard and 


rough. See Bars. I 
Age, in hunting, is an article of conſequence, —Deer, and 


* 


f 


when other beaſts of game, have different denominations, accord- 

called ing to their Age; which ſee under the article HUNTING. 

Mr. The Age of a &c. is chiefly judged of by the furniture 

22 See Gru. — The ſame author ob- of his head. See Heap. ; 

8 away the colours of at. He] The firſt head, called in fallow deer, Broches, and in red 

ſerves, that the le ſpot or cloud in it. deer, Pricks, does not come till the ſecond year of their Age: 

allo montane ln the next year, they bear four or ſix ſmall branches: the 

M. du F fourth year, eight or 3 ; tho K ten 4 the . | 
beautiful ramifications att, whether natural or ar- fourteen or ſixteen; the ſeventh year, they bear their $4 
The — 12 — — fa. Portis Vid. Eund. ibid. | beamed, branched, and ſumed, as much as ever they will be. | 
cui. may be l The huntſmen have ſeveral other marks, whereby to know 


. 
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| 


natural duration of the life of man. | an old hart without ſeeing him ; as, the flot, entries, aba 

* tures, foils, fewmets, ge fraying poſts. See Hux TIRO. 
Hee of mankind has been occaſionally varied, | AGE of the Moon, in a ronomy, is underſtood of the number 
2 to afford a fine inſtance of the wiſdom of of days elapſed ſince the laſt conjunction, or new moon; 
called alſo her quarter. See CONJUNCTION, QUAR=- 
uſed TER, Oc, | | | 

of an hundred years. To find the Moon's ACE. See the article Moon. 
amounts to much the ſame with ſecu- Ac E, in chronology, and antiquity, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of 
generation. See SECULAR, and Ge-| the time paſſed ſince the creation of the world. See Time, 

| and WoRLD. 

certain ſtate or portion of the or-| The ſeveral Ages of the world, may be reduced to three 
divided into four different Ages, | grand epocha's, viz. the Age of the law of nature, from A- 


| 


ö 


manhood, and old Age. dam to Moſes.—The Age of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes to 
tia, extends as far as the four- | Chriſt. —And the Age of grace, from Chriſt to the preſent year. 
FANT, and CHILD. The firſt Age, according to the Jews, conſiſted of 2447 


or the Age of puberty, anon e at * 1 w 1 1 2452; and pageny - to 
about 25. See ADOLESCENCE, FUBER- er, of 2513.—The ſecon e, according to the Jews, 
14, and cxds 2t 3 conſiſted of * ears; — to Scaliger, of 1508 
and according to Uſher, of 1491.—Of the third Age, there 
have elapſed 1740 years; though this, too, is controverted 
eee Ge ef will _ our Saviour to have 
| n born four years before the vulgar epocha; on which foot- 
. makes a conſiderable point of know- ing, the — year ſhould be 1 ph — to Capella, 
- th= horſe being an animal that remarkably ſhews the 1745; according to Baronius and Scaliger, 1742. See In- 
of his years, by correſpondent alterations in his body. |] CARNATION. 
Sc Hons. The Romans diſtinguiſhed the time that preceded them into 
We have charafteriftics from his teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, and | three Ages: the obſcure or uncertain Age, which reached 
See Toorn, Hoo, &c. down as low as Ogyges king of Attica; in whoſe reign the 
firſt year he has his foa!'s teeth, which are only grin-| deluge happened in Greece, —The fabulous, or heroic Ape, 
ders and gatherers: the fecond, the four foremoſt change, which ended at the firſt Olympiad: and the hiftorical Age, 
browner and bigger than the reſt: the third, | which commenced at the building of Rome. See Fazu- 


—_— the teeth next to theſe ; leaving no apparent | tous, Heroic, Cc. | 
foal's tecth, but two on each fide above, and two below: | Among the poets, the four Ages of the world, are the gol- 
the fourth year, the teeth next to theſe are changed, and no] den, the filver, the brazen, and the iron Age. See the 12 
Foal's teeth are left, but one on each fide above and below. | fanorpheſis of Ovid, Lib. I. or rather, Heſiod in his poem, 


* 


A foremoſt teeth are all changed; and the Eg3a vt ie, Opera & Dies, ver. 108, &c. He is the 


tuſhes are compleat : thoſe which come in the | firſt that has deſcribed the four Ages, and the beſt. 

places of the laſt foal's teeth, being hollow, and having a The Eaft-Indians alſo reckon four Ages ſince the beginning. 
Little black fpeck in the midſt; which is called the mar#| — The firſt, which they repreſent as a ſort of golden Age, 
an 4 burje's mouth, and continues till eight years of age, See laſted, according to them 1728000 years: in this the god 
Mask. — At fix years, he up new tuſhes; near which] Brahma was born; and the men were all giants; their man- 


a 
: 
FH 


fleſh, at the bottom of the | ners innocent: ny were exempt from diſeaſes, and lived 


tuſh withal being white, ſmall, ſhort, and ſharp. 400 years.—In the ſecond Age, which laſted 1296000, their 

— At the teeth are all at their growth, and the | Rajas were born : vice now crept into the world ; mens lives 

mark mouth appears plain:—At eight, all his | were fallen to 300 years, and their ſize retrenched propor- 

teeth ſmooth, and plain, and the mark ſcarce diſcern- | tionally.—Under the third ge, which laſted 8064000 years, 

able ; the tuſbes looking yellowiſh. —At nine, the foremoſt | vice being increaſed, men only attained to 200 years. —The tet 
teeth ſhew longer, yellower, and fouler than before; and the laſt Age is that wherein we now live, of which 4027200 

tuſhes become bluntiſn.— At ten, no holes are felt on the | years are already gone; and the life of man ſunk to one 

inſide of the upper tuſhes; which till then are very ſenſi-¶ fourth of its original duration. See ANT1QuiTY. 
bie: add, that the temples begin to be crooked, and hollow. Ac E of Medals, See the article MR DAL. 5 

—At cicven years, ha teeth are very long, yellow, black, Ack, in law, is particularly underſtood of a certain ſtate or | 
and foul; but be will cut even, and his teeth ſtand direQly | time of life, wherein a perſon is qualified for certain offices 
oppolue to one another —At twelve, the upper teeth hang of civil ſociety, which before, for want of years, and diſ- 

over the nether. —At thirteen, the tuſhes are worn cloſe to] cretion, he was incapable of. See Pu BERT, Minos, c. 

his chaps, if he have been much ridden ; otherwiſe they will | By the common law, there are two principal Ages in a man : 

be black, foul, 1 : at fourteen, he is at the Aye of diſcretion; at twenty-one 

2”, As to the it be ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and | ; at full Age. 


r, VIZ. 


5 fig of youth: on the contrary, if In a woman, there were anciently ſix Ages obſerved : at 
1an - 


ſeamed, one ſeam over another, and | ſeven years, her father might diſtrain the tenants of his ma- 
ruſty, it is a mark of old Ae. nor for aid to marry her; for at thoſe years ſhe may con- 
Taking him by the ftern thereof, cloſe | ſent to matrimony.—At nine years old ſhe is dowable ; for 
and griping it between the | then, or within half a year after, ſhe is ſaid to be able pro- 
felt to out more than | mereri dotem, & virum ſuſtinere.— At twelve years, ſhe is 
the horſe is under ten: but | able finally to ratify, and confirm her former conſent to ma- 
* fifteen. | trimony.—At fourteen, ſhe may take her lands into her own 
and ſtaring ; the pits that | hands; and ſhould be out of ward, if ſhe were at this Ape 
filled, ſmooth, and even with his temples ; at her anceſtor's death. —At ſixteen, ſhe ſhould be out of 
either under or above: is a mark | ward, though at the death of her anceſtor ſhe was under 
| fourteen : the reaſon is, that then ſhe might take a huſband 
able to perform knight's-ſervice. —At twenty-one years, ſhe * 
may alienate lands, and tenements. | | 
For a man; the Ape of twelve years binds to appearance be- 
| : | | | fore the ſheriff and coroner, for inquiry after robberies, 
horſe, growing griſly above the eye- | 52 fl. III. 14. at the Age of fourteen he may chuſe his own 
n,; or a whitiſh iſh horſe growing guardian, and claim his 4 2 held in Wenge. Though 
Oy I Bratton 
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AGENT, is alſo uſed for a perſon entruſted with the manage- 


AGENTS of Bank and Exchange, are public officers, eſta- 


AGENT and Patient, in common law, is where a perſon does, 
or gives, ſomething to himſelf; ſo that he is at the ſame 
time both the doer or giver, and the receiver or party it| 
is done to.—Such is a woman, when ſhe endows her ſelf 


AGEOMET RIA“, agefet in point of geometry, or a 


AGE 


Bracton limits this to fifteen years; with whom, Glanville AGER Terre, in middle-ape writers; the ſame With an acre | 


AGi 


' agrees.—At fourteen, a man may conſent to marriage, as a] of land. See Acre. 
woman at twelye,—At fifteen he ought to be ſworn to.theJAGERIUM. See AGISTMENT. - 


peace, an. 24 Edw. I. Stat. 3.—At the Age of twenty one, aJAGGLUTINANTS®, AGGLUTINANTIA 


„in modi. 


man was obliged to be a knight, if he had 1 cine, a ſpecies of ſtrengthning medicines, whoſe office, and 
w. IL 1 


land per annum in fee, or for term of life, anno 1 


effect is to adhere to the ſolid parts of the body, and thus 20 


Stat. 1. But this ſtatute is repealed, 17 Car. I. cap. 10.— ] cruit, and ſupply the place of what is woje off, and 


The ſame Age alſo enables him to make contracts, and ma- in the animal acłions. 
nage his own eſtate; which, till that time, he cannot do 


with ſecurity of thoſe that deal with him. 


The Age of twenty-four years enabled a man to enter an order 
of religion, without conſentof parents, anno 4 Hen. IV. cap. 17. 


MEvpicines, Nuri | 
* Agglutinants are moſt of them of the ofutinous kind. 0. 4 8 
as eaſily form themſelves into jellies, and gummy — 
ences; whence the name Agglutinant, which is formed of 1 
to; and gluten, glue. See Glu x, and AccLuTination® 


AGE Prier, ætatem precari, a petition, or motion made in For the operation and uſe of Agglutinants, ſee STR x NG 


court, by one in his minority, having an action brought 
againſt him for lands coming to him by deſcent ; requeſting, 
that the action may reſt till he come to full Age. This, the the 


court, in moſt caſes, ought to grant. 


It is otherwiſe in the civil law; which obliges children in 


their minority to anſwer by their tutors, or curators. 
Turo, Cox Arok, MinoriTyY, Puri, Oc. 

AGEMOGLANSS®, or 4zaMmoGLAs, children of tribute 

* raiſed every third year by the Grand Seignior, among the 

Chriſtians whom he tolerates in his dominions. | 

„The word, in its original, ſignifies a Barbarian's Child,; 

that is, a child not a Turk.—It is compounded of two Ara- 

bic words, 1, N Agem, which among the Turks fig- 

nifies as much as barbarovs among the Greeks ; the former 

people dividing the world into Arabs or Turks, and Agem ; 

” _ latter inta Grecians and Barbarians. 2%, CN. 

child. | 


The commiſſioners appointed for this levy, take them by] 


force, even out of the houſes of Chriſtians ; always claiming 
one in three, and pitching upon ſuch as ſeem the hand- 
ſomeſt, and promiſe to be the moſt handy. 
Theſe are immediately conveyed to Gallipoli or Conftanti- 
nople ; where they are firſt circumciſed, then inſtructed in 
the Mahometan faith, taught the Turkiſh language and the 
| Exerciſes of war, till ſuch time as they become of age to 
bear arms: and out of theſe the order of Janizaries is formed. 
See JANIZARY. 5 | 
Such as are not judged proper for the army, they employ 
in the loweſt and mot ſervile offices of the ſeraglio; as in the 
kitchen, ſtables, &c. 
AGENT, AGEs, in phyſics, that whereby a thing is done, 
or effected; or that which has a power whereby it acts on 
another; or by its action induces ſome change therein. See 
AcT, and AcrIlox. 
The word Agent is uſed promiſcuouſly with efficient ; and in 
_ contradiſtinCtion to patient. See EFFICIENT, PASSIVE, &c. 
The ſchools divide Agents into natural, and free. 
Natural or. Phyſical AGENTS, are thoſe immediately deter- 
mined by the author of nature, to produce one fort of 
effect; with an incapacity to produce the contrary thereto, 
uch is fire, which only heats, and does not alſo cool. 
Free or voluntary AGENT, is that which may equally do any 
thing, or the oppoſite thereof; as acting not from any pre- 
determination, but from choice. Such is the mind ſuppoſed 
to be; which may either will, or nill the ſame thing. See 
PRE-DETERMINATION, LIBERTY, WILL, Ec. 


Natural Agents, again, are ſubdivided into anivacal; which 


are ſuch as produce effects of the ſame kind, and denomi- 
nation with the Agents themſelves: and eguivocal, whoſe ef- 
fects are of a different kind, &c, from the Agents. See E- 
QUIVOCAL, and UN IVO CAI. Ay 
The ſchoolmen reckon the following circumſtances neceſ- 
ſary to the being of an Agent, viz. that it be contiguous to 
the object, diſtin from it, have a power over it, a ſphere of 
activity, and a proportion, or rate of acting. 


ment of the affairs, either of a corporation, or a private perſon. 
In which ſenſe, the word coincides with deputy, procurater, | 
ſyndic, ee &c. See DEPUTY, PROCURATOR, SYN- 
Dic, FACTOR, &c. | 

Among the officers in the exchequer, are four Agents for 
taxes, See Tax, EXCHEQUER, &c. | 


bliſhed in the trading cities of France, to negociate matters 
between merchants, relating to bills of exchange, and the 
buying and felling of goods. Theſe amount to what, 
among us, are called exchange-brokers. See BROKER, and 
EXCHANGE. 


with part of her huſband's inheritance. 


deviation from the ſtrict principles, and concluſions of that 

ſcience. See GFEOMETRY. 

»This is otherwiſe called Azeometrefia ; the words are both 
pure Greek, Aazzous]erx and Aywop]enne ; though ſome- 
times retained in Engliſh, and other writers. : | 

Some have complained 7 the Agermetria of the ſcriptures in 


THENERS, hs, 


ops, are iſing-glaſs, olibanum, gum arabic, d 
blood, caſſia, ſago, vermicelli, pulſe, comfrey, plantain. 7 . 
See ICHTHYOCOLLA, Gun, Ol IBAN UM, Dracoy, 
blood, CAss IA, PuLss, c. l 
AGGLUTIN A TION, literally, denotes the act of join. 
ing, or cæmenting two bodies together, by means of a pro- 
per gluten, or glue. See Cx MEN T, Gt us, Ce. 
In medicine, the term is peculiarly uſed for the appoſition 
or adherence of new ſubſtance; or the giving a greater con. 
ſiſtence to the animal fluids, to fit them the more for nouriſh. 
ment. See AGGLUTINANTS; ſee alſo ACCRETION, and 
AGGRAVATION®, wo 
| Y *, the act of augmenting a crime. 
the puniſhment thereof. See Cr1m 5 en 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and gravis, heavy 
grievous. g 5 5 
Aegravation, in the Romiſh canon-law, is particularly uſed 
for an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, threatning an excommunication 
after three admonitions uſed in vain. See CENSu RR. 
From Aggravation, they proceed to re-aggravation 3 which 
is the laſt excommunication. See ExcomMUNICATION, 
AGGREGATE?®, the ſum, or reſult of ſeveral things ag- 
gregated, or added together. See AGGREGATION, and Sym, 
The word is formed of ad, to; and grex, gregis, a flock, 
or company. FRO 15 
Natural bodies are Aggregates, or aſſemblages of particles, or 
corpuſcles, bound together by the principle of attraction. See 
Bop r, PARTICLE, G. E e 
AGGREGATION, AccREGAT1o, in phyſics, a ſpe- 
cies of union, whereby ſeveral things which have no natu- 
ral dependence, or connexion with one another, are collected 
together, ſo as in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one. See Un1on, 
Thus, a heap of fand, or a maſs of ruins, are bodies by 
aggregation. See Body. | 


ASSOCIATION. 5 

We fay, to be of a company, or community by Aggrega- 
tion. — An Aggregation of ſeveral doctors to the faculty of 
laws.— In Italy, Aggregations are frequently made of houſes, or 
families; by virtue whereof, they all bear the ſame name, 
and arms. | 


makes the aſſault, or attack; or who began the quarrel, en- 
counter, or difference. | 3 
In criminal matters, it is firſt enquired who was the A- 
greſſor. See ATTACK, c. 19A 
AGILD , or AG1LDE, in our ancient cuſtoms, a perſon fo 

vile, that whoever killed him was to pay no mulct for his 
death. See ASTIMATIoO Capitis, and n 

* The word comes from the privative x, and the Saxon, 

gildan, ſolvere, to pay. 


diſpoſition of the members, and parts deſigned for motion. 
See MusCLE, and MuscuLAR. | ODS 22 et! 
AGILLARIUS, in ancient law-books, a hayward, or keeper 
of a herd of cattle in a common field. See HaywarD. 
AGIOF, in commerce, is a term uſed, chiefly in Holland, and 
at Venice, for the difference between the value of bank notes, 
and current money. See BANK. 1 
* The word is originally Italian; where it ſignifies eaſe, con- 


„ ot oo} 5: | | | 
AGISTMENT * AGISTAGE, or AGISTATION, in law, 
the taking in, and feeding the cattle of ſtrangers in the king's 
foreſt, and gathering the money due for the ſame. See A- 
GISTOR. 8 N i 10 

* The word is uſually ſuppoſed to be formed of the French 
Gifte, a bed, or lying place: though Kennet excepts to this 
etymon, and chooſes rather to derive it from Ager, the field, 
or feeding place of cattle ; imagining Agiſiment to have ori- 
ginally been the ſame with Agrarium, Agerium, or Agroti- 
cum, the profit of feeding cattle on ſuch a piece of ground. 

AGISTMENT is alſo uſed metaphorically for a charge, or bur- 

den on any thing. | | #3 

In which ſenſe we meet with Terre ad cuſtodiam maris A- 

giftate, i.e. charged with a tribute to keep out the ſea.— 

So Terre Agiſiatæ, are lands whoſe owners are bound to 

keep up the ſea-banks. 3 

A GIS TOR, or AIs TATOR, an officer of the foreſt, who 
takes in the cattle of ſtrangers, to feed therein; takes care 


reſpect of the proportions of the brazen ſea, ark, &c. See 
ARK, Ec. 


The 1 ſimples which come under this claſs, found AY, 


AGGREGATION is alſo uſed figuratively, for aſſociation; See 
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AGGRESSOR, in law, he, of two contending parties, who | 


AGILITY, AGciLiTAs, a light, and active habitude, or 


they do not wander beyond their bounds, or ſtay * 


8 
a GN 
A : — 


in Egih, _ pe otherwiſe called, Gueſt-takers, or Gift- 

zal, and made, by letters patent, to the number of four, 

in every foreſt, where his majeſty has any pannage. See 

x. Bre 

RE nction is termed Agifiment, and Agiſtage. See A- 
GISTMENT. ; : 

TATION, Acrr Ar 10, properly ſignifies ſhaking ; or 

AY 3 motion of a body this way, and that. See Mo- 


TIONs : 
rophets, quakers, Pythian prieſteſſes, c. were ſub- 
22 > itt of body, &c. See PROPHET, 
QUAKER), PyTHIA, &c. | i : 
Among phyſiologiſts, the term is ſometimes appropriated 
to that ſpecies of earthquake, called Tremor, or Arietatib. 
ARTHQUAKE.. - | 9 
3 the —— it is chiefly uſed for an inteſtine com- 
motion of the parts of any natural body, See INTESTINE. 
Thus, fire is ſaid to agitate the minute particles of bodies. 
See FIRE. Fermentation, and efferveſcence, are attended 
with a briſk Agitation of the particles. See FERMENTA- 
Tion, EFFERVESCENCE, and PARTICLE. ; 
AGITATION of Beafts inthe Foreſt, anciently ſignified the drift 
of beaſts in the foreſt. See DRIFT, an FOREST. 
AGITATORS, in our Engliſh affairs, were certain offi- 
cers, created by the army in 1647, to take care of the in- 
tereſts thereof. : | 
Cromwel leagued himſelf with the Agitators, whom he found 
to have more intereſt than the council of war.— The Agi- 
tators undertook to make propoſals relating to the reforma- 
tion of religion and the ſtate. : 
AGLECTS, AcIE Ts, or AGLEEDs, among floriſts, the 
pendants hanging on the tip-ends of chives, and ſtamina z as 
in tulips, roſes, ſpike-graſs, &c. Ruſt, See CHIVE, STAMI- 
NA, c. | 
AGNATI, in the Roman law, the male deſcendants from 
the ſame father. See AGNATION. | 5 
Agnati ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Cnati, which in- 
| clude alſo the females deſcended from the ſame father. See 
CoGnaATI. | | 3 e 
AG NATION, in the civil law, the kinſhip, or relation, 
between the deſcendants of the ſame father, being males, 
and iſſued only from males. See AGNATI. | 
* The word is originally Latin, formed from ad, to; and 
naſci, to be born. . 
Agnation differs from Cognation, as the latter is an univerſal 
name, under which the whole family, and even the Agnati 
themſelves are contained; and Agnation, a particular branch 
of Copnation, which only includes the deſcendants in the 


4 


male line. Again, Agnation is properly only a civil name, 


as that of Gens, or family; Cognation, a natural name, or 
derived from blood. See COGNATION. 
By the law of the twelve tables, males and females ſuc- 
_ ceeded one another, according to the order bf proximity, 
and without any regard to the ſex: but the laws were after- 
wards changed in this reſpect, by the Lex Vocomia ; and 
women were excluded from the privileges of Agnation, ex- 
cepting ſuch as were within the degree of conſanguinity, 
i. e. excepting the ſiſters of him who died abinteſiate : and it 
was hence that the difference between Agnati, and Cognati 
firſt took its riſe. a 
But this difference was again aboliſhed by Juſtinian, (Iz. 3. 
10.) and the females were re- inſtated in the right of Agnation, 
and all the deſcendants on the father's fide, whether males or 
females, were appointed to ſucceed each other indiſcrimi- 
nately, according to the order of proximity. 
Hence, cognation came to take in all the relations of the 
mother as well as father; and Agnatim to be reſtrained to 
thoſe of the father alone. ; 
_ Adoptive children enjoyed the privileges of Agnation ; which 
was called civil in their reſpeR, in oppoſition to the other, 
which was natural. See ADOPTION. | | 


AGNOETZES, in church hiſtory, a ſeQ of ancient heretics, 


who maintained that Chriſt, conſidered as to his human na- 


ture, was ignorant of certain things, and particularly of the 


time of the day of judgment. 


* The word is Greek Ayroyra:, formed of „ig noro 
to be ignorant of. W hou 


Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, aſeribes this hereſy to cer- 
tain ſolitaries in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, who in 
defence hereof, alledged divers texts of the New Teſta- 
ment, and among others, this of St. Mark, C. XIII. ver. 
32. © Of that day and hour knoweth no man; no not 


<« the angels who are in heaven, neither the ſon, but the | 


father only.” The ſame paſſage was made uſe of by the 
Arians; and hence the orthodox divines of thoſe days were 


induced to give various explications thereof: ſome alledge, | 


that our Saviour here had no regard to his divine nature, but 
only ſpoke of his human, Others underſtand it thus, That 
= knowl, : of the _ of E does not concern our 

avViOur conſidered in his quality of Meſſiah, but God only. 
Which is the moſt natural — . ; 9 1 | 


0 and receives for the king's uſe, all fich. A GNOME N, in antiquity, an epithet. Yiven to a perſon! 
ihe Gut — due on that — FoxzeT, | 7 * perſon, 


either by way of praiſe, or diſpraiſe, ar from ſome remark- 
able event which became, as it were, an additional name, 
but peculiar to the perſon, and not deſcendible to his iſſue. 
Thus, one of the Scipio's was named Africanus, and the 
other Afiaticus, from the brave atchievements which the one 
did in Africa, and the other in Afia., 1; . . + 
The Agnomen was the third in order of the three Roman 
names.—Thus in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the 
N Tullius the nomen, and Cicero the Agnomen. 
NA UHE, PR ENOMEN, cc. 
AGNUS CAST Us“, a medicinal ſhrub, having a monope- 
talous flower, and narrow digitated leaf ; famous among the 
ancients as a ſpecific for the preſervation of chaſtity, and the 
preventing of all venereal defires, pollutions, &c; 
The Greeks called it dyv0;, chaſt; to which has ſince been 
added the reduplicative Cafias, q. d. chaſt chaſt. 
The Athenian ladies, who made profeſſion of chaſtity, lay 
upon leaves of Agnus Caſtus, during the feaſts of Ceres. Sce 
CEREALIA. nn . 
It is reputed a cooler, and particularly of the genital parts; 
and was anciently uſed in phyſic, to allay thoſe inordinate 
motions ariſing from ſeminal turgeſcences : but it is out of the 
reſent practice. ee I IE, | 
AGNUS DEI“, in the Romiſh church, denotes a cake of 
wax, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, ſupporting the 
banner of the croſs, conſecrated in due form by the pope, to be 
diſtributed in preſents among the people, and ſuppoſed to have 
. . ON | 
The name literally ſignifies /amb of God; this being ſu 
an image, or — of 4 lamb of God — 
away the ſins of the world. . e 
They cover it up with a piece of ſtuff, cut in form of a 
heart, and carry it very devoutly in their proceſſions.— The 
Romiſh prieſts, and religious, make a good penny, by ſel- 
ling theſe Agnus De's to ſome, and preſenting them to others. 
The pope conſecrates freſh ones once in ſeven years, the 
diſtribution whereof belongs to the miſter of the wardrobe ; 
and they are received by the cardinals, with a world of re- 
verence, in their mitres.— This ceremony they pretend to 
derive from an ancicnt cuſtom of the church, whereiri part 
of the paſchal taper, conſecrated on holy Thurſday, was di- 
ſtributed among the people, to perfume their houſes, fields; 
&c. in order to drive away devils, and to preſerve them 
from ſtorms and tempeſts. See Pas c HA. Taper. T4 
Acnus De1, is alſo a name popularly given to that part of the 
maſs, wherein the prieſt, ſtriking his breaſt three times, re- 


Agnus Dei. 3 i 
Ac N us Scythicus. See the article ZoorHYT E. 


either in ſome exerciſe of the body, or of the mind. 
There were Agones on certain days, in moſt of the ancient 
feaſts, and other ceremonies in honour of the gods, or he- 
roes. See FEAST, and Game. a 
There were alſo Agnes eſtabliſhed expreſly, and not attached 
to any other ſolemnity.—Such was the Agen Gymnicus, at A- 
thens; the Agon Nemeus, inſtituted by the Argians in the 
53d olympiad; the Agon Olympins, inftituted by Hercules; 
430 mow befote the firſt olympiad. See NeEME an, OLym- 
PIC, &c. | ; 
The Romans had alſo Agones inſtituted after the example of 
the Greeks : the emperor Aurelian eſtabliſhed the Agon So- 
lis, Agon of the ſun; and Diocletian, the Agen Capitolinus, 
which was held every fourth year; after the manner of the 
_ olympic games. Hence, the years inſtead of luſtra, are 
ſometimes numbered by Agnes. . | 
Acox was alſo a miniſter of ſacrifice; whoſe buſineſs was to 
ſtrike the victim. See SACRIFICE, and Victim. | 
The name is ſuppoſed to have been derived hence, that ſtan- 


I ſtrike? | 
The Agon was alſo called Popa, Cultrarius, and Victimarius. 
See PoPA. | | 
AGONALES, in 1 5G an epithet given to the Salii; 
conſecrated by Numa 
Gradivus. See SAL II. EE Se LG 
They were alſo called Quirinales, from the Mons Quirinalis; 
where the 6 Roſinus calls them Agonenſes Salii. 
AGONAL IA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of Janus; or, as ſome will have it, in ho- 
nour of the god Agonius, whom the Romans uſed to invoke 
upon their undertaking any buſineſs of importance. See 
FE Astr. a X 
Authors vary as to the etymology of this ſolemnity.; ſome 
derive it from the mount Agonus, afterwards Mons Quirinn- 
lis, whereon it was held. Others ſuppoſe it taken from that 
ceremony in the feaſt, where the prieſt holding the naked 
knife, and ready to ſtrike the victim, which was a ram, 
aſked, Agone? ſhall I do it ?—This is Ovid's opinion. Fuft. 
L. I. v. 3:9. See SACRIFICE. 3 
AGONISTICI“, in antiquity, a name given by Donatus to 


thoſe of his ſect, whom he ſent into the neighbouring places, 
| | | fairs: 


hearſes, with a loud voice, a prayer beginning with the words 


AG ON, in antiquity, a diſpute or conteſt for the maſtery; 


ding ready to give the ſtroke, he aſked Am ? or Agone ? ſhall 


ompilius to the god Mars ſurnamed 


his doctrine; for which rea- 
ſon. they were alſo called Circuitores, Circelliones, Catrepite, 
Coropitæ, and at Rome, Montenſes. | 


® They were called Agoni/tici, from the Greek ayoy, combat; 


fairs, markets, &c. to preach 


in __ they were ſent as it were to fight, and ſubdue the 
p 


e to their opinions. 

AGONOTH ETA, AconoTHETES, in antiquity, a 
magiſtrate choſe among the Greeks, to preſide, and have the 
ſuperintendency of their ſacred games, or combats; to de- 
fray the expences thereof, and acjudge the prizes to the con- 
querors. GAME, ComBaAT, &c, 


„The word is compounded of a 5, combat, ſacred ſport ; | 


and derne, he who diſpoſes, appoints, ordains. | 
Among the Romans, the like officer was denominated De- 
fignator, and Munerarius. 

AGONY *, Acorn, denotes the extremity of pain, or a 
diſeaſe; when nature makes her laft effort, or ſtruggle, to 
throw off the evil that oppreſſes her. See Pain, DisEAsE, 

and DEATH. | | 
The word is formed from the Greek, a, certamen, com- 
bat; this being a kind of ſtrife, between life and death. 

AGONYCLITZ *, or AGonyCLITEs, in antiquity, a 
ſe& in the ſeventh century; whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle it 
was, never to knee], but to deliver all their prayers ſtanding. 
See GENUFLECTION. | V 

The word is compounded of the privative particle, a, you, 
knee, and xame, to bend. | 7 

AGORANOMUS?®, in antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, 
eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of good order, and policy in 
the markets, ſettling the prices of proviſions, and deciding 
diſputes relating to buying, and ſelling, inſpecting the 
weights, meaſures and the like. | 

* The word is Greek, compounded of &Y0p%s market ; and 
vo ftcos, law. ; 
The Agoranomus was much the ſame with the Curule - 
. dile among the Romans. See EPDILk. 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of magiſtrates, the Agora- 
nomi, who had the intendance of the markets; and the A/iy- 
nomi, who inſpected the buildings of the (acta) cities. 
AGRARIAN *, in the Roman juriſprudence, a denomina- 
tion given to ſuch laws as relate to the partition, or diſtribu- 
tion of lands, See Law. EL 
The word is formed of the Latin Ager, field. 
There are fifteen or twenty Agrarian laws, whereof, the 
principal are, the Lex Apuleia, made in the year of Rome 
653; the Lex Bebia; the Lex Caſſia, in the year 267; the 
Lex Cornelia, in the year 67 33 the Lex Haminia, in the year 
525 3 the Lex Flavia ; the Lex Fulia, in the year 691; the 
Lex Licima, in 37 7 ; the Lex Ælia Licinia; the Lex Livia ; 
the Lex Marcia; the Lex Roſcia, made after the taking of 
Carthage; two Sempronian laws, in the year 620 ; the Lex 
. Servilia, in 699 z the Lex Thoria ; and the Lex Titia, 
*The AGRARIAN Law, Lex AGRARIA, abſolutely, and by 
way of eminence ſo called, was a celebrated law, publiſhed 
by Spurius Caſſius, about the year 268, for an equal diviſion 
of the conquered lands among all the citizens, and for limit- 
ing the quantity of ground poſſeſſed by each perſon to a cer- 
tain. number of acres, —Thoſe other two in the Digeſt, the 

one publiſhed by Cæſar, and the other by Nerva, only re- 
late to the limits, or boundaries of grounds; and have no 
relation to that of Spurius Caſſius. 

AG RA RIU M. See AGISTMENT. 5 

AGREEMENT, AdREAMEN TUM, in law, a joining, or 


putting together of two, or more minds in any thing done, or 


to be done. See ACCORD. | | 
Of this there may be three ſorts. —The firſt, an Agreement 
executed at the beginning ; mentioned in the ftatute of 25 
Edw. III. c. 3. which ſays, That the goods bought by 
© foreſtallers, being thereof attainted, ſhall be forfeited to the 
king; if the buyer thereof have made Gree with the ſeller :” 
where the word Gree, otherwiſe called Agreement executed, 
ſignifies payment for the things, or ſatisfaction. 
T he ſecond is, an Agreement after an act, that is, where one 
does an act, and another agrees or aſſents thereto, afterwards. 
The third is, an Agreement executory, which is, when both 
parties at one time are agreed that ſuch a thing ſhall be 
done in time to come. It is called executory, in regard the 
thing is to be done afterwards. See CONTRACT, 


AGRESSES, or OcxtssEs, in heraldry, the ſame as Pel-| 


lets. See PELLETS. | 
AGRICULTURE *, the art of tilling, or cultivating the 
earth, in order to render it fertile, and make it bear plants, 
trees, fruits, &c. See EAR TR, SoIL, TILLING, PLANT, 


FRUIr, SEED, Oc. 


The word is formed of the Latin Ager, field; and cultura, 


* 
1 : a 


tilling ; of calere, to till. 


The principal and 'moſt general operations in Agriculture, |, 


are manurin loughing, fallowing, ſowing, harrowing ; 
as alſo, — 1 eier Se. See the articles MaNnuRE, 
PLoUGHING, SEMINATION, &c. | 

To the operations of Agriculture do alſo belong the ma- 
nagement of the productions of particular countries; as 
hops, hemp; vines, tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, woad, c. 
See Hops, Heme, ToBACCo, SAFFRON, 
Woap, &c. 

3 


A 15 


To the ſame art belong planting, tranſplanting, pius; 
engrafting ; the culture of foreſts, timber, — 
PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, Eyca apy 
wy; ON iN ar fas, A 
ven gardening, or horticulture it ſelf, is | & branch 
Agriculture. See GARDEN, * o 
Among the ancients, it is frequently called Georgica, ger 
We k res 4 thing about the anden 
e forbear to an ing about the antiquity or | 
neſs of this art; * Mare imagination a. * 
defect. It has been cultivated by many of the — 
among the ancients; as emperors, dictators, and canſul; . 
and has been treated of by ſome of their greateſt author; . 
Virgil for inſtance, Cato, Varro, Columella, Conſtantin 
Porphyrogenitus, Palladius, Oc. | 
The later authors on Agriculture, are Baptiſta Porta, Herer. 
bachius, and Agricola in Latin; Alphonſo Herrera, in Ita- 
lian; Stephens, Liebaut, de Serrcc,. de Croiſcens, Bellon, 
and Chomel, in French; and Nourſe, Evelyn, Mortimer 
_ Switzer, Bradley, and Lawrence, in Engliſh. See Gzopoxic 
AGRIPPA *, a name applied, among the ancients, to chil. 
dren delivered in an unuſual, or irregular manner; parti. 
cularly ſuch as come with the feet foremoſt, inſtead: of the 
head, ere 1 and BIR TH. 5 = 
* They were ca rippæ, according to Pliny, on account 
of their being * 2 born 1 difficuley, 5 2 
AGRYPNIA, arerinia, a privation of ſleep ; ↄtherwiſe 


called watching, waking, vigiliæ, pervigiljum, . See 


WATCHING, SLEEP, Se. 
A GU E, a periodical diſeaſe, of the fever kind, 
a cold ſhivering fit, ſucceeded by a hot one; and going off 
in a diaphoreſis, or ſweating, See-DISEASE. ER, 
If the coldneſs and ſhivering be inconſiderable, and only the 
* fit felt; the diſeaſe is called an intermitting fever, See 
EVER. | „ 
According to the periods or returns of the fits, the diſeaſe 
is either a quotidian, tertian, or quartan ague, or fever. See 
QUOoTIDIAN, TERTIAN, Q ART Ax, G. 
The next cauſe of Agues, ſeems to be an obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, or whatever by overloading the juices, retards their 
motion, or occaſions a lentor in the blood, The ſymptoms 
are heavineſs and reaching; a weak, flow pulſe; coldneſs, 
and ſhivering, felt firſt in the joints, thence creeping over 
the whole body; pain in the loins, and an involuntary- mo- 
tion of the under jaw. 
A vernal Ague is eaſily cured ; but an autumnal one is more 
obſtinate, eſpecially in aged and cacheQical perſons; if com- 
licated with a dropſy, peripneumony, &c. dangerqus,— 
hen an Ague proves fatal, it is uſually in the cold fit, thro 
the oppreſſion of the ſpirits | | 
The cure is uſually begun with an emetic of ipecacuanka, an 
hour before the acceſs; and b Boar | | 
vianus, adminiſtered in the interval between two fits; and 
continued at times, to prevent a relapſe, See CORTEX. 
Dr. Quincy endeavours to account for. the effect of the 
bark, from the irregularity, aſperity, and ſolidity of. its par- 
ticles, which fit it to break 2 viſcidities in the juices 
whereby the capillaries were obſtructed, and to dra up 
the ſolids into a tenſion, ſufficient by the vigorous vibrations 
enſuing thereon, to prevent any future accumulation there- 
of, —The firſt intention, he obſerves, is anſwered by giving 
the blood a greater momentum; and the ſecond, by its 
corrugating the nerves, and rendering the contractions. of 
the veſſels more briſk and forcible. Hence alſo its effects 
upon ſuch as are apt to ſweat immoderately, _ | 
AGUGLIA. See OBETLISR. OE 
AID, or Arp“, AUxILIUM, literally denotes the help, 
ſuccour, or aſſiſtance, which. any perſon. lends another, when 
too weak to do, or avoid ſomething, EP 
* The word is French, formed, according to M. Menage, 
from the Italian Aitare; and that from the, Latin Aſs 


* 


tare, to help, or aſſiſt. 


for the calling in of help from another perſon intereſted 
in the matter in queſtion ; who, it is probable, may- 15 
only ſtrengthen the party's cauſe. who thus prays for Aich 
This is called Aid prier, but this courſe'of proceeding is now 
much diſuſed, 0 : ba 
A city or corporation, holding a fee-farm of the king, may 
pray in Aid of him; if any thing be demanded of them re- 
lating thereto. 5 : 15 
The Aid prier, is ſometimes, alſo uſed in the king's behalf, 
to prevent any proceeding, againſt him till his council be 
called, and heard what, they have to ſay for avoiding the 
king's prejudice, or lk, 
A1D de Camp, an officer in an army, whoſe, buſineſs is to 
attend the general officers, and receive, and carry their or- 
ders, as occaſion requires.. . . 
When the king is in the field, he uſually appoints young 
volunteers of quality to carry his orders, 0 are called the 


- — 


' king's Aids de Camp. | 5 
ſajor, or ee is an officer, whoſe buſineß is to 


Alp 


L1QUoRICE,, | 


eaſe the Major of part o 
See Mia 


TANT, 


his abſence, JOR, and 


his 27 U and to perforin it all in 
DJ 


dome 


with the cortex peru 


Alp, or AyDE, in law, is when a petition is made in court, 


but alſo prevent à prejudice arifing to his own right. — 
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the bufinef requires. Bes 2, 


of | rent of foot hath as many Aid Majors as it con. 
3 ; 4 —— the battalion is drawn up, the 41d 1 
A Majors poſt is on the left, beyond all the captains,” and be- 
hind the licutenant- colonel. See REGIMENT,  BATTA- 
ul. Þ + 7 N 
c. | | 
hat BENS i ancient cuſtoms, denotes a ſubſidy or 
en —— — lord, from his tenants, on certain 
ls; 1 SoB$IDY, SERVICE, Se. 1 
* | differed from a Tax, which is impoſed at any time when 
tin . Lonted : whereas the Aid could only be levied where it was 
A and where: the partic occaſion fell out. See 
reſ· AY E.. Wii * — : 
TAX. 12 
Ita- Relief, due from the "tenants in fee, 
On, _ TIE Os lord meſn, to his heir ; towards the 
er, Charge of a relief of the fer, of the ſuperior lord. See Re- 
Ic, 1 „FEE, Loxp, Sc. 08 II FRI; C1200: 
2 Sich zlde was the Aid (Bevel, or capital Aid, due by vaſ- 
ti ſals, to the chief lord, or the king, of whom they held in 
che cagite. See CarIT E. Of this there are three kinds. © © 
- The firſt, of chivalry 3 or, 25 they call it. Par faire fz 
nt Chevalier, towards ing his eldeft fon a knight, when ar- 
rived at the age of 15 years: the ſecond of marriage, or 
file er, towards marrying his eldeſt daughter. Both 
der charges incident thereto, are taken away by 
Stat. 12 Car. II. See TENURE, SERVICE, c. — Some 
Fill have them to have been firſt eſtabliſhed in England, by 
William the conqueror; and afterwards transferred to Nor- 
mandy : but the more common -opinion is, that the conque- 


: them with him. The third was of ranſom, due 
ror — — priſoner by the enemy. See RA N- 


- when the 
| mpg I there was a fourth kind of 4:4; due 
| whenever the lord ſhould undertake an expedition to the holy 
: Ek. Sc. | 5 
— 5 paid the lord, when he was minded to 
purchaſe any new or tenement. Theſe were only 
granted once in bis life —Alfo Aids for the repairing, and 
fortifying of caſtles, ſeats, Sc. . | 
Aids were at firſt impoſed by the ice. He font; up 
be pieaſed; but by a ſtatute of 3 Edw. I. a reſtraint was laid 
on Common pe 
à fixed proportion: by a ſubſequent ſtatute, the ſame rate 
vas extended even to the king. n eee 
Adi ſeem to have been firſt eſtabliſhed with a view to the 
. clients and freedmen of ancient Rome, who made preſents to 
their patrons towards his daughter's fortune, as alſo on his 
birth-day, and on other ſolemn occaſions. See PATRON, 
and CLIENT.— Accordingly, Bouteiller relates, that in his 
time, they d 
vaſſals; for which reaſon they were called, Droits de Com- 
Plaiſance. | | | ; ! 
The biſhops alſo received Aids from their eccleſiaſtics, called 


* 
1 


tertain; or when called by the pope to his court, or to a 
council; as alſo when they went to receive the Pallium. 
See SYNODALS, Sc. | Foe 1.1. 
Add, that the archdeacons- exacted Aids from the clergy of 
their juriſdiftion. See PROCURA TION, Sc. | 
Alps are alſo uſed in matters of polity, for any extraordinary 
taxes, or impoſitions occaſionally levied by the king, and 
_ parliament, upon the ſubjects; to ſupport the charges of the 
government, when the ordinary revenue proves ſhort. See 
* SUBSIDY. EY Z 
Royul Alp is a name frequently given to the land- tax. See T a x. 
Alps, in the manage, are helps, or affiftances, which the 
' Horſeman contributes towards the motion, or action required 
of the horſe; by 4 diſcreet uſe of the bridle, caveſon, ſpur, 
poinſon, rod, calf bf the leg, and voice. See BxIDLE; ' 
Such a horſe knows his Aids, anſwers his Aids, takes his Aids 
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rent manner, become corrections. 
The Aids 


Adi. The outer heel, outer leg, c. are outer Aids. 
Curt Rips, in France, is a ſovereign court, erected for the 
80 of matters relating * come 


to this from the court of eletions, "where matters relating to 
| 8 tale ape firſt heard. The Curt of Hids of à province 


times ſeparated from the parliament᷑ of the province, 
AIGLETTE; i beraidry, Sethe article EAcL Er. 
AIGUE Marie, in f tural hiftoi See AQUA Marina. 
AIGUISCE; g Are vts3z3or”Ecvisce?; in heraldry,-a 
- term applied to a croſs, Wen its four ends are ſharpened, ſo 


Vol. I. 


The crofs Aiguiſef diſters om the croß fitcher; in that the 


* 


ed on the courteſy and good will of the 


guarls |  latter-gves tapering 


who has two Aid Majors under bim; 


See TROOP, l 
father, or great grandfather called Be/aile, was ſeized of lands 


t Vulgar ur Heterogeneous AIR, 


„ 
- 
— * 
p =, - 4 


lord, or king, at what rate 
being lords, and they were tied down to 


Synodall, and Pentecoflals. They were to be paid at the 
time of their conſecration; or when they had a king to en- 


1 


9 
AIX 


| by degrees to a ſharp point; wheteas only 
the ends of the former are tapeted. See FITCHEE. wo 
AILE*,or'A1t1% in law, a writ which lies where the grand- 


or tenements in fee-ſimple, on the day he died and a ſtran- 
ger abates or enters the ſame day; and diſpoſſeſſeth the heir or 
grandchild. See ABATEM ENT. 
The word is formed of the French Aieu/, 
1 ber.. -: 254 en. 14 4 
AIR, Ax R, in bbylten Athin, fluid, tranſparent, compreſſible, 
and dilatahle body; ſutrœunding the terraqueous globe to a 
conſiderable height. See EAR TH, and TERRAQUEOUS. 
Air was conſidered by ſome of the antients as an element; but 
then, by element they underſtood a different thing from what 


G 


% 


we do. See ELEMENT. 1 HS -,2-{5 It 
It is certain, that Air, taken in the popular ſenſe, is far from 
the ſimplicity of an elementary ſubſtance; though there may 
be ſomething in it, which bids fair for the appellation. —Hence, 
Air may be diſtinguiſhed into vwu{gar, or heterogeneous; and 


* 
x Py 
1 


ö oper; or elementary. 6 TY 
ene Fever / is a coalition of corpuſcles of various 
+ kinds;,,which together conſtitute one fluid maſs, wherein we 
live and move, and. which we are. continually receiving and 
erxpelling by reſpiration. The whole aſſemblage of this, makes 
What e call the atmoſphere.” See AT MOSBHERx. 
W here this Air, or atmoſphere terminates, there æther is ſup- 
poſed to commence ; which is diſtinguiſhed from Air, in that 
it does not make any ſenſible refraction of the rays of light, 
which Air does. See ZETHER, and REFRACTION. 
The ſubſtances whereof: Air conſiſts, may be reduced to two 
kinds; viz. 1, The matter of light, or fire, which is con- 
tinually flowing into it from the heavenly bodies. See FIRx. 
To which, probably, may be added the magnetical effluvia 
of the earth. See MACGNETISM. 1 
20, Thoſe numberleſs particles, which in form either of va- 
pours, or dry exhalations, are raiſed from the earth, water, 
minerals, vegetables, animals, &c. either by the ſolar, ſub- 
terraneous, or culinary fire. See VA POUR, and ExHALA- 
TION. 52 1 i 
Elementary Alk, or A1R properly ſo called, is a certain ſubtile, 
homogeneous, elaſtic matter; the baſis, or fundamental ingre- 
dient of the atmoſpherical Air, and that which gives it the 
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_ denomination. ; | | 
Nature and Origin of AIR. -The peculiar nature of this aerial 
matter, we know but little of; what authors have advanced 
concerning it being chiefly conjectural. We have no way of 
examining it apart, or ſeparating it from the other matters it 
is mixed with; and conſequently no way of aſcertaining with 
evidence what belongs to it abſtractedly from the reſ. 
Dr. Hook, and ſome others, will have it to be no other than 
the æther itſelf ; or that fine, fluid, active matter, diffuſed 
through the whole expanſe of the celeſtial regions: which co- 
incicdes with Sir I. Newton's: Subtile Medium, or ſpirit. - See 
ETHER, Mpio, and SPIRIT? 71 | 
In this view it is ſuppoſed a body ſu generis, ingenerable, in- 
' + corruptible, immutable, preſent in all places, in all bodies, Ec. 
Others, conſidering only its property of elaſticity, which they 
account its eſſential and conſtituent character; ſuppoſe it me- 
; -Chanically producible; and to be no other than the matter of 
; "Other bodies altered, ſo as to become permanently elaſtic 
Mr. Boy le gives us ſeveral experiments, which he made ©: for 
| - the production of Air; taking production for the obtaining 
a a ſenſible quantity thereof, from bodies wherein it did not 
<< appear either at all; or in fo great plenty.” Among the 
| ſeveral ways of doing this, the fitteſt for practice, he ob- 
, ſerves, © arefermentation; corroſion, diſſolution, decompoſi- 
(tion; the boiling of waters and other fluids ; and the mutual 
action of bodies, eſpecially ſaline ones, upon each other,” 
Hit. of Air. —He adds, © that various ſolid and mineral bo- 
dies, unſuſpected of elaſticity, being plunged in corroſive un- 
© elaſtic menſtrua, will, by a proper comminution of their 
parts in the conflict, afford a conſiderable quantity of per- 
S manently elaſtic Air.“ Ui ſupra. 5 e 
Of the ſame opinion is Sir I. Newton; The particles of 
A denſe, compact, and fixed ſubſtances, cohering by a ſtrong; 
; attractive force, are not ſeparable without a vehement heat, 
- © or perhaps not without fermentation; and ſuch bodies being 
at length rarified by ſuch heat or fermentation, become true 
bp permanent Air. Optics.— Thus, the ſame author adds, 
gunpowder. generates Air by exploſion.“ bid. 
Me have here, therefore, not only the materials whereof Air 
; ſhould be made; but the means of doing it: with regard to 
which, the Air is divided into real or permanent; and appa- 
rent or tranſient.— For, that all which appears to be Air does 
not continue ſuch, is evident from the inſtance of an æolipile; 
- the water of which being ſufficiently rarefied by the fire; ruſhes 
dut in a ſharp whiſtling blaſt, perfectly reſembling Ain, while 
the motion laſts; but ſoon loſes that reſemblance, eſpedially 
in the cold, and returns by condenſation into its origin wa- 
ter: and the ſame may be obſerved of alcohol fof* p ines and 
| other ſubtle, and. fugitive: ſpirits,” raiſed; by diſtilafipg=4 
| - Whereas real Air is not. reducible; by any compreſſion, don - 
denſation, or the 
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like, into any other ſubſtanct beſide 


Air. 
1 See Kor irrL E. r N 1 $9113 JR a 
10 | 


War, 


AIR 


Water, then, though it may put on an aerial nature for 'a | 


while, yet is not capable of perſiſting therein : and the ſame 
may be ſaid of other fluids.—The furtheſt they can go, is to 
become vapour ; which is the matter of the fluid rendered 
much rarer, and put in a briſk motion. For a ſubſtance to 
become permanent Air, it muſt be of a fixed und: otherwiſe, 
it is not capable of undergoing the alteration neceſfary to be 


induced in it ; butgives way and flies off too ſoon, So that | 


the difference between permanent and tranſient Air, amounts 
to the ſame as that between vapour and exahalation ; the one, 
e. gr. being dry, the other moiſt, &c. See VA POUR, and 
EXHALATION, 
We can go alittle further yet. This elaſtic property of Air, 
is ſuppoſed by many 8 to depend on the figure of 
its corpuſcles, which they ſuppoſe to be ramous: ſome will 
have them ſo many minute flocculi, reſembling fleeces of 
wool ; others conceive them rolled up like hoops, and curled 
like wires, or ſhavings of wood, or coiled like the ſprings of 
watches, and endeavouring to reſtore themſelves in virtue of 
their texture: ſo that to produce Air, muſt be to produce ſuch 
a figure and diſpoſition of parts; and thoſe bodies only are pro- 
per ſubjects, which are ſuſceptible of ſuch diſpoſition ; which, 
fluids, from the ſmoothneſs, roundneſs, and ſlipperineſs of their 
pry are not. See FLUID, | 
ut Sir I. Newton (Optics, p. 371.) puts the thing another 
way ; ſuch a texture he thinks by no means ſufficient to ac- 
count for that vaſt power of elaſticity. obſerved in Air, which 
is capable of diffuſing into above a million of times more ſpace 
than it before poſſefled. —But, as all bodies are ſhewn to have 
an attractive and a repelling power; and as both theſe are 
ſtronger in bodies, the denſer, more ſolid and compact they 
are: hence it follows, that when by heat, or any other pow- 
erful agent, the attractive force is ſurmounted, and the par- 
ticles of the body ſeparated fo far as to be out of the ſphere of 
attraction ; the repelling power commencing thence, makes 
them recede from each other with a ſtrong force, propor- 
tionable to that wherewith they before cohered ; and thus 
they become permanent Air.—Hence, _ the ſame author, 
It is, that as the particles of permanent Air are groſſer, and 
ariſe from denſer bodies, than thoſe of tranſient Air, or 
vapour : true Air is more ponderous than vapour ; and a moiſt 
atmoſphere lighter than a dry one. See ATTRACTION, 
REeyvurLsoON, c. : 
But, after all, there may till be reaſon to doubt, whether the 
matter thus produced from ſolid bodies have all the properties 
of Air; and whether ſuch Air be not tranſient, as well as that 
from humid ones; though not to that degree. Mr. Boyle ar- 
gues, from an experiment made in the Air-pump with lighted 
match; that thoſe light and ſubtile fumes into which the fire 
It ſelf ſhatters dry bodies, have no ſuch ſpring as Air; ſince 
they were unable to hinder the expanſion of a little Air, in- 
cluded in a bladder they ſurrounded. Phyſ. Mech. Exper.— 
Peet, in ſome ſubſequent experiments, by diſſolving iron either 
in dil of vitriol and water, or in aqua-fortis; a large aerial 
bubble was produced, which had a real ſpring ; ſo as to hinder 
the ſurrounding liquor from regaining its place ; and which, by 
the application of a warm hand, readily dilated itſelf like other 
Air, and broke into the liquor in ſeveral ſucceeding bubbles ; 
and even through the liquor into the open Air. Ub: ſupra. 
The ſame excellent perſon further aſſures us, he procured a 
really elaſtic ſubſtance from divers other matters; as bread, 
grapes, muſt, ale, apples, peas, beef, &c. and from ſome bo- 
dies by only burning them in vacuo, particularly paper, hartſ- 
horn, &c. which yet, upon further examination, was fo far 
from being pure Air, that animals incloſed in it, not only 
could not reſpire it without harm; but even died ſooner than 


in vacuo, where there was nothing like Air. Phyſ. Mechan. 


Exper. 

We may here add an obſervation of the members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris; which imports, that the pro- 
my of elaſticity is ſo far from conſtituting Air; that Air is 
rendered more elaſtic by the admixture of ſome other matters 
along with it, than it is in its purity.—Thus, from ſome ex- 
periments of M. de la Hire at Paris, and of M. Stancari at 
Boulogne, M. Fontenelle aſſures us, that Air moiſtened with 
water, is conſiderably more elaſtic, and expands further, than 
when pure.— M. de la Hire even found the moiſt Air eight 


times more elaſtic than the dry. Y. Hiſt. de] Acad. an. 1708. 


But it muſt not be omitted, that Dr. Jurin explains the expe- 


riments another way; and endeavours to ſhew, that the con- 
cluſion does not neceſſarily follow from them. V. Append. ad | 


Jaren. Geogr. — | 


Thus much for Air conſidered in it ſelf, —But ſuch ir, we | 
have obſerved, no where exiſts in its purity, —That wherewith | 


ve are concerned, and whoſe properties and effects are chiefly 


conſidered, is acknowledged by Mr. Boyle to be the moſt he- 


terogeneous body in the univerſe: Boerhaave even ſhews it to 
be an univerſal chaos, or colluvies of all the kinds of created 
bodies. Whatever fire can volatilize is found in the Air; but 


there is no body that can withſtand the force of fire. See | 


Fire, VOLATILE, BuRNinG-GLass, Sc. | 


Hence, for inſtance, 19, The whole ſoſſil Kingdom muſt neceſſari- | 
ly be found therein: for all of that tribe, as ſalts, ſalphurs, ſtones, | 


AIR 


being rendered part of the Air. Gold it ſelf, the moſt furt 
of all natural bodies, is found to adhere cloſe to the ſulphur 
mines; and thus to be raiſed along with it. See Gol p * 
29, All the parts of the animal kingdom muſt alſo be = . 
Air : for, beſide the copious effluvia continually emitted f 
their bodies, by the vital heat, in the ordinary courſe of ay 
ſpiration ; by means whereof an animal, in the courſe - A 
duration, impregnates the Air with many times the quan 1ts 
of its own body; (ſee PERSPIRATION, EFrFLuvyig, &. 
Beſide this, we find that any animal when dead, being 8 
to the Air, is ina little time carried wholly off, bones ang al 
So that the whole of what before was an animal, e, gr. a man, 
an ox, or the like, is now in the Air. 
By the way, it may be noted what huge ſwarms of the roſſer 
excrementitious matters of animals muſt ſwim in the Air: Xt 
Madrid, we are aſſured, they have no neceſſary houſes ; and 
that they always make a jakes of their ſtreets over night: yet 
does the Air imbibe the filth as faſt as it is laid; infomuch 
that there is no increaſe of any fetid ſmell, : 
30, As to vegetables, nothing of that claſs can be ſuppoſed 
wanting; ſince we know that all vegetables by putrifaction 
become volatile; even the earthy or vaſcular part, in time fol. 
lows the reſt. See VEGETABLE, PLANT, Cc. 
Of all the effluvia floating in this grand ocean the atmoſphere; 
one of the principal, are the faline. Theſe, authors com. 
monly conceive, are chiefly of the nitrous kind ; but there is 
no doubt but that there are of all the ſorts, vitriolic, alumi- 
nous, ſea-ſalt, &c. SeeSALT, NITRE, Oc. 
Mr. Boyle even obſerves, that there may be many compounded 
kinds of ſalts in the Air, which we have not on earth; ariſin 
from different ſaline ſpirits, fortuitouſly meeting and mixi 
together.— Thus, the glaſs windows of ancient buildings are 
ſometimes obſerved to be corroded, as if they had been worm. 
eaten; though none of the ſalts abovementioned have the fa. 
culty of corroding glaſs. | LE 
The ſulphurs, too, muſt make a conſiderable article in the 
Air; on account of thoſe many volcanos, grottos, caverns, 
and other ſpiracles chiefly affording that mineral, diſperſed 
through the globe. See SULPHUR, VoLCcANo, Ge. 
And the aſſociations, ſeparations, attritions, diſſolutions, and 
other operations of one ſort of matter upon another, may be 
conſidered as a ſource of numerous other neutral or anonymous 
bodies, unknown to us. 18 5 
Air, in this general ſenſe, is one of the moſt conſiderable and 
univerſal agents in all nature; being concerned in the preſer- 
vation of life and the production of moſt of the phænomena 
relating to our world. — Its properties and effects, including 
a great part of the reſearches and diſcoveries of the modern 
phileſophers, have ſome of them been reduced to preciſe laws 
and demonſtrations; in which form they make a branch of 
mathematics, called Pneumatics, or Aerometry. See REsp1- 
RATION, PNEUMATICS, and AEROMETRY, c. 
Mechanical Properties and Effects of Air. The moſt conſiderable 
are its fluidity, weight, and elaſticity.—I, Fluidity.—That 
the Air is a fluid, is evident from the eaſy paſſage it affords 
to bodies through it; as in the propagation of ſounds, ſmells, 
and other effluvia: for this argues it a body whoſe parts give 
way toany force impreſſed, and in yielding, are ealily moved 
among themſelves; which is the definitioh of a fluid, See 
FLUID. See alſo SOUND, &c. 
They who, with the Carteſians, make fluidity conſiſt in a 
perpetual inteſtine motion of the parts, find Air alſo anſwers 
to that character: thus, in a darkened room, where the ſpe- 
cies of external objects are brought in by a ſingle ray; they 
appear in a continual fluctuation ; and thus even the more ac- 
curate weather-glafſes are obſerved never to remain a moment 
at reſt, See WEATHER-Gl/aſs, 5 
The cauſe of this fluidity of Air, is attributed hy ſome late 
philoſophers to the fire intermixed therewith ; without which, 
they imagine, the atmofphere would harden into a ſolid, im- 
penetrable maſs. —And hence, the greater the degree of fire 
therejn, the more fluid, moveable and pervious the Air: and 
thus, as the degree of fire is continually varying, according 
to the circumſtances and poſition of the heavenly bodies; the 
Air is kept in a continual reciprocation. See FIRE. 
Hence, in good meaſure, it is, that on the tops of the higher 
mountains; the ſenſes of ſmelling, hearing, &c. are found 
very feeble. See MouNTAIN. | 
IIe, Weight, or gravity.— That the Air is heavy, follows 
from its being a body ; weight being an eflential property of 
matter. See WEIOHT, and GRAvIr . 
But we have infinite arguments of the ſame from ſenſe, and 
experiment: thus, the hand, applied on the orifice of a veſſel 
empty of Air, ſoon feels the load of the incumbentatmoſphere. 
— Thus, glaſs veſſels, exhauſted of their Air, are eaſily cruſhed 
to pieces by the weight of the Air without. So, two ſmall 
hollow ſegments of a ſphere, exactly fitting each other, being 
emptied: of Air, are preſſed together with a, force, equal to an 


| hundred pounds, by the pondus of the ambient A. 


Further, à tube cloſe at one end, being filled with mercury, 
and the other end immerged.in a baſon of the ſame fluid; and 
thus erected: the mercury in the tube will be ſuſpended to the 
height of-about thirty inches above the ſurface. of that in the 


metals, G c. are convertible into fume, and thus capable of 


baſon. The reaſon of which ſuſpenſion, is, that the mercury 
| ; min 


1 not fall lower, without raiſing that in the ba- 
veg BT aro orice 


unleſs the weight of the 


— I — — of the Air out of it. That 

cdi b the caſe, is evident hence ; that if the whole 2 oo 
included in an Air-pump; in 8 — al let- 

be 00 from the ſame, the mercury falls : and gradually 

hau the mercury reaſcends to its former 


= li op 94 what we call the Torricellian experiment. 
See TORRICELLIAN. 833 


ly weigh Air. 
To a no more, we can actually wei , 
full pa. of common Air, by a very nice eee 2 je 


7 the Air is exhau 
is 2 if the ſame veſſel be weighed 


full of condenſed Air, in a _—_— — of Air. See WE1GH- 
STATICAL Balance. ; 
3 is continually varying, according to the 
different degree of heat, and cold.—Ricciolus eſtimates 7 
weight to that of water, to be as I to 1000 3 1 4 
to 1300, or I to 1356 Lana, as 1 to 640; Galileo only makes 
it as 1 to 400.—Mr. Boyle, by a more accurate experiment, 
found it about London, as I to 938; and thinks, 1 
conſidered, the proportion of 1 to 1000 may be taken as a 
medium; for there is no fixing any preciſe ratio, ſince not 
only the Air, but the water it ſelf, is continually varying. 
Add that experiments made in d ifferent places neceſſarily va- 
ry in regard of the different heights of the places, and the 
ditferent conſiſtences of Air ariſing therefrom. Boyle, Phy/. 
— however, that by experiments made ſince 
before the Royal Society ; the proportion of Air to water was, 
firſt, found as 1 to 840; then, as 1 to 852; and a third time, 
as 1 to 860. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 181.—And laſtly, by a very 
ſimple and accurate experiment of the late Mr. Hawkſbee; 
the proportion was ſettled as 1 to 885. Phyſ. Mechan. Baer. 
— But theſe experiments being all made in the ſummer months, 
when the barometer was twenty-nine inches high ; Dr. Ju- 
kxin thinks, that at a medium between heat and cold, when 


the barometer is thirty inches high; the proportion between 


ids, may be taken as 1 to 8600, _ 3 
45 N vy and fluid; the laws of its gravitation, 
or preſſure, may be inferred to be the ſame as in other fluids ; 


conſequently, its preſſure muſt be as its perpendicular altitude. 


See FLUID, 


This is alſo confirmed by experiment, —For, removing the 
Torricellian tube to a more elevated place, where the incum- 
bent column of Air is ſhorter ; a proportionably ſhorter column 


of mercury is ſuſtained ; it being found to deſcend at the rate | 


of one fourth of an inch, for every hundred foot of aſcent. 
See LEVELLING. | 

On this principle depends the ſtructure and office of the baro- 
meter. See BAROMETER. ; 
From hence, alſo, it follows, that the Air, like all other fluids, 
muſt preſs equally every way.—This is confirmed by what 
we obſerve of ſoft bodies ſuſtaining this preſſure without any 
change of figure ; and brittle bodies, without their breaking, 
though the preſſure upon them be equal to that of a column 
of mercury thirty inches high, or a column of water of thirty- 
two foot, —It is obvious, that no ether cauſe can preſerve ſuch 


bodies unchanged, but the equable preſſure on all ſides, which | 


reſiſts as much as it is reſiſted. And hence, upon removing 
or diminiſhing the preſſure on one fide only; the effect of the 
| preſlure is ſoon perceived on the other, 

F, or the quantity and effeQ of this preſſure of the atmoſphere 
on the human body, See ATMOSPHERE. | 
veral of its uſes and effects are deducible.— And, 19, by means 
hereof, it cloſely inveſts the earth, with all the bodies on it; 
and conſtringes and binds them down with a force amounting, 
according to the computation of M. Paſchal, to 2232 pounds 
weight, upon every ſquare foot, or upwards of 15 pounds upon 
every inch ſquare.—-Hence, it prevents, e. gr. the arterial 
veſſels of plants and animals, from being too much diſtended 
oy the impetus of the circulating juices, or by the elaftic force 
of the Air ſo plentifully lodged in the blood. Thus, we ſee, 
in the operation of cupping, that upon a diminution of the 
preſſure of the Air, the parts of the body grow tumid ; which 
neceſſarily alters the manner of the circulation through the 
capillaries, c. 
The fame cauſe hinders the juices from oozing and eſcaping 
through the pores of their containing veſſels: this is experienced 
by ſuch as trayel up high mountains, who, in proportion as 
they aſcend, find themſelves grow more and more relaxed ; 
and at length fall into a ſpitting of blood, and other hæmor- 
Thages ; by reaſon of the Air not ſufficientl binding up the 
veſſels of the lungs. —The like is obſerved of animals incloſed 
in the receiver of an Air- pump, who, as the Air is taken from 
them, ſwell, vomit, drivel, dung, urine, ſweat, &c.- See 

ACUUM, | 
2", The mixtyre of contiguous bodics, eſpecially fluid ones, 
is chiefly owing hereto. Hence many liquids, as oils and ſalts, 
which readily and ſpontaneouſly mix in Air, upon taking that 
away, remain quietly in their ſtate of ſeparation. 
35% It determines the action of one body upon another.— Thus, 
3 


From this gravity of the Air, conſidered with its fluidity, ſe- 


AIR 


the fire which burns wood immediately goes out, and its flame 
difipates upon removing the ir; by reaſon ſomething is then 
wanting to: preſs the corpuſcles of fire againſt thoſe of the fuel, 
and prevent the too ſpeedy diffuſion of the flame. The ſame 
is obſerved of aqua-regia, and gold; that menſtruum ceafing 
any longer to operate on the metal, after the Air is taken away. 
And upon the ſame determining power of the Air it is, that 
Papin's digeſtor is built. See Dio EST OR. | 
Hence alſo it is, that on the tops of high mountains, as on the 
pike of Tenerife, the moſt ſavoury bodies, as pepper, ginger, - 
ſalts, ſpirit of wine, &c. have no ſenſible taſte; for want of 
their particles being preſſed upon the tongue, ſo as to enter its 
pores, but inſtead thereof, being diſſipated and blown away 
by its heat. The only thing that there retains its ſavour, is 
canary wine, which is chiefly owing to its unAuous quality ; 
in virtue whereof, it adheres cloſcly to the part, and is not 
eaſily blown away. | 
From this principle of gravity chiefly ariſe our winds ; which 
are cone þ Air put in motion by ſome alteration in the equilibrium 
thereof. See Winp. 


common to it with other fluids. 

Of this power we have numerous proofs. —Thus, a blown 
bladder being ſqueezed in the hand ; we find the included 
Air ſenſibly reſiſt; ſo as upon ceaſing to compreſs, the cavi- 


ties or impreſſions made in its ſurface, are readily expanded a- 


gain, and filled up. 

On this property of elaſticity, the ſtructure and office of the 
Air-pump depends, See Arr-Pumy. | 
This niſus or endeavour to expand, every particle of Air al- 
ways exerts; and thus ſtrives againſt an equal endeavour 
of the ambient particles ; whoſe reſiſtance happening by any 
means to be weakened, it ſtrait diffuſes into an immenſe ex- 
tent. Hence it is, that thin glaſs bubbles, or bladders full of 
Air, and exactly cloſed ; being included in the exhauſted re- 
ceiver of an Air-pump, burſt, by the force of the included 
Air. So a bladder quite flaccid, containing only the ſmalleſt 
quantity of Air; ſwells in the receiver, and appears quite full. 
And the ſame effect is found, by carrying the flaccid bladder 
to the top of an high mountain. Des, 
This power does not ſeem to have any limits affigned it; nor 
does it appear capable, by any means whatever, of being de- 
ſtroyed or diminiſhed. —Mr. Boyle made ſeveral experiments, 
with a view to diſcover how long Air, brought to the greateſt 
degree of expanſion he could reduce it to in his Air-pump, 
would retain its ſpring; and could never obſerve any ſenſible 


| diminution ; even though this poor thin Air was clogged ſome 


months with a weight which one would wonder how it ſhould 
ſupport a moment. 

Yet, Mr. Hawkſbee, by a later experiment, has ſhewn, that 
the ſpring of the Air may be fo diſturbed by a violent preſ- 
ſion, as to require ſome time to return to its natural tone. 


The weight or preſſure of the Air, it is obvious, has no de- 


pendence on its elaſticity ; but would be the ſame, whether 
the Air had ſuch property or not.— But the Air, in being ela- 
ſtic, is neceſſarily affected by the preſſure, which reduces it 
into ſuch a ſpace, as that the elaſticity which re- acts againſt 


the compreſſing weight, is equal to that weight. See Co- 
PRESSION, 


In effect, the law of this elaſticity, is, that it increaſes as the 
denſity of the Air increaſes; and the denſity increaſes, as the 
force increaſes wherewith it is preſſed. Now, there muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be a balance between the action and re- action; 7. e. 


the gravity of the Air, which tends to compreſs it, and the 
elaſticity of the Air which endeavours to expand it, muſt be 


_ equal. See DENS1IT Y, REACTION, Oc. 


Hence, the elaſticity increaſing, or diminiſhing univerſally 
as the denſity increaſes, or diminiſhes, 7. e. as the diſtance 
between the particles diminiſhes or increaſes ; it is no mat- 
ter whether the Air be compreſſed, and retained in ſuch 
ſpace by the weight of the atmoſphere, or by any other 
means: it muſt endeavour, in either caſe, to expand with 
the fame force. —And hence, if Air near the eatth be pent 
up in a veſſel, fo as to cut off all communication with the 
external Air; the preſſure of the incloſed Air will be equal 
to the weight of the atmoſphere. Accordingly, we find Mer- 
cury ſuſtained to the ſame height, by the elaſtic force of 
Air incloſed in a glaſs veſſel, as by the whole atmoſpherical . 
preſſure. See further under the article EL AST IC ITT. 
On the ſame principle may Air be artificially condenſed? See 
CONDENSATION of Air. | | 

And hence the of the wind gun. See WI x B- un: 
Dr. Halley aſſerts, in the Philgſoph. Tranſactiont, that from 
the experiments made at London, and by the academy del 
Cimento at Florence, it may be ſaſely concluded, that no 


force whatever is able to reduce Air into eight hundred times 
leſs ſpace than what it naturally poſſeſſes on the ſurface of our 
earth. In anſwer to which, Monſieur Amontons; in the me- 
moirs of the French academy, maintains, that there is no fix- 
ing any bounds to its condenſation z that greater and 0 

W 8 


4 


ed; will be, according to the ſame a 


mometer. See THERMOMETER. 
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weights will till reduce it into leſs and leſs compaſs ; that | 
it is only elaſtic in virtue of the fire it contains; and that 


as it is impoſſible ever abſolutely to drive all the fire out of 
it, it is impoſſible ever to make the utmoſt condenſation. 

The dilatation of the Air, by virtue of its elaſtic force, is found 
to be very ſurpriſing ; and yet, Dr. Wallis ſuggeſts, that we 
are far from knowing the utmoſt it is capable of.—In ſeveral 
experiments made- by Mr. Boyle, .it dilated firſt into nine 


times its former ſpace ; then into 31 times; then into 60 ; | 


then into 150. Afterwards, it was brought to dilate into 
gogo times its ſpace; then into 10000, and even at laſt into 
13679 times its ſpace : and all this by its ownexpanſive force, 
without any help of fire. See RAREFACTION. | 


On this depends the ſtructure and uſe of the manometer. See 
MANOMETER. | „ 3 
Hence, it appears, that the Air we breathe, near the ſurface 


of the earth, is compreſſed by its own weight into at leaſt 


the 13679th-part of the ;ſpace it would poſſeſs in vacuo.— 


But if the ſame Air be condenſed by art; the ſpace it will 
take up when moſt dilated, to that it poſſeſſes when condenſ- 
uthor's experiments, as 

550000 to 1. See DILATATION. | | 
Hence, we ſee how wild and erroneous was that obſervation 
of Ariſtotle, that Air, rendered ten times rarer than before, 


changes its nature, and becomes fire. 


M. Amontons, and others, we have already obſerved, take the 


rarefaction of Air to ariſe wholly from the fire contained in 
it; and hence, by increaſing the degree of heat, the degree 
of rarefaction may be carried ſtill further than its ſpontaneous 


dilatation. See HEAT. | 


* 


On this principle depends the ſtructure and office of the ther- 


M. Amontons firſt diſcovered that Air, the denſer it is, 
more it will expand with the ſame degree of heat. See DE x- 
SITY, | 2 | 

On this foundation, the ſame ingenious author has a diſ- 


_ courſe, , to prove © that the ſpring and weight of the Air, 


* 


„ with a moderate degree of warmth, may enable it to pro- 
5 duce even earthquakes, and other of the moſt vehement 
& commotions in nature.” , _ $37 
According to the experiments of this author, and M. de la 
Hire, a column of Air on the ſurface of the earth, 36 fa- 


thomas high, is equal in weight to three lines depth of mer- 


cury; and it is found, that equal quantities of Air poſſeſs 
ſpaces reciprocally proportional to the weights wherewith 
they are preſſed: the weight of the Air, therefore, which 


would fill the whole ſpace poſſeſſed by the terreſtrial globe, 


* 


* 


= 
"_ 


* 
* 


would be equal to a cylinder of mercury, whoſe baſe is e- 
qual to the ſurface of the earth, and its height containing 
as many times three lines, as the atmoſpherical ſpace con- 
tains orbs equal in weight to 36 fathoms of that wherein 
the experiment was made. Hence, taking the denſeſt of all 
bodies, e. gr. gold, whoſe gravity is about 14630 times 
greater than that of Air in our orb, it is eaſy to compute, 
that this Air would be reduced to the ſame denſity as gold, 
by the preſſure of a column of mercury 14630 times 28 


inches high, 7. e. 409640 inches: ſince the bulks of Air, in 


that caſe, would be in; the reciprocal ratio of the weights 
wherewith they are preſſed. This 409640 inches, therefore, 
expreſſes the height at which the barometer muſt ſtand, 
where the Air would be as heavy as gold, and the number 
25; lines, the thickneſs to which our column of 36 ta- 
thoms of Air, would be reduced in the fame place. 

Now, we know, that 409640 inches, or 43528 fathoms, is 
only the 74th part of the ſemidiameter of the earth: and 
when you are paſt that, whatever matters there be, they 
muſt be heavier than gold: It is not improbable, therefore, 
that the remaining ſphere of 6451538 fathoms diameter, may 


be full of denſe, Air, heavier, by many degrees, than the 


| heavieſt bodies among us.—Hence, again, as it is. proved, 
that the more Air is compreſſed, the more does the ſame de- 
gree of fire increaſe the force of its ſpring, and render it ca- 
pable of ſo much the greater effect; and that, for inſtance, 
the heat of boiling water increaſes the ſpring of our Air, 
beyond what it ordinarily is, by a quantity equal to one third 
of the weight wherewith it is prefſed : we may infer, that 
a degree of heat, which in our orb can only produce a mo- 
derate effect, may have a very violent one in ſuch lower 


orb; and that as there may be many degrees of heat in na- 


- 


ture, beyond that of boiling water, it is probable there may 
be ſome, whoſe violence, thus aſſiſted by weight of the Air, 
may be ſufficient to tear aſunder the ſolid globe. Mem. de 
Acad. An. 1703. See EARTHQUAKE © © + * 

This elaſtic power of the Air, is the ſecond great ſource of 
the effects of this important fluid. In virtue hereof, it inſi- 
nuates into the pores of bodies, carrying with it this prodi- 
gious faculty of expanding; and that ſo eaſy to be excited: 


vhence it muſt neceſſarily put the particles of the bodies it is 
mixed withal, into perpetual oſcillations. In effect, the de- 


- 

” 

- 
- 
- 


— 
* 


- 


gree of heat, and the Air's gravity and denſity, and conſe- 
ane its elaſticity and expanſion, never remaining the ſame 
or two minutes together; there muſt be an inceflant vibra- 
tion, or dilatation and contraction, in all bodies. See V1- 


BRATION, OSCILLATION, c. 
| . 


the 


— 


Contracting, as the heat increaſes or diminiſhes 
preſſes the veſſels, and eaſes them again; and thus 


FI 
* 


- ceed in vacuo.— Indeed, beans have been obſerved + 


4 a ſtate proper for action. See Acip, c. 
8 — 


This reciprocation we obſerve in ſeveral inflinee; 5.4 
larly plants, the tracheæ or Air. veſſels whereof, 46 che bg 
ce 


of une: for the contained Air alternately expahding f 
8 an 


by turns 
a circulation of their juices. See VEGETABLE, CIA te 
TION, Se. N 8 8 e * r \ ' 13 La. 
Hence, we find, that no vegetation or germination will 1 

0. 


little tumid therein; which has led ſome to attrihute «ok 
vegetation, 'which was really owing to nõ other than th 40 
latation of the Hir within them. See VERGEETATIOx. G fe: 
MINATIONz c. „ „ Mun n 
From the ſame cauſe it is, that the Air contained in the b 
bles in ice, by its continual action, burſts the ice: and * 
glaſſes and other veſſels / frequenthy” crack,” when their c. 
tained liquors are frozen. Thus, alſo, entire columns of un 
ble ſometimes cleave in the winter- time, from ſome 2h 
bubble of included ies acquiring an increafed elaftion. ** 
From the ſame principle ariſes all'putfifackion and eich 

tation; neither of which will proceed, even in the beſt 41 
poſed ſubjects, in varuo. ' See Pu TRIF ACTION, and Fee. 
MENTATION. 737007 1.39 Hat qu hw, ; 
In this we have a fingular inſtance of the wonderful efficac 

of Air, that it can change the two kingdoms, and Wl ap 
vegetable ſubſtances into animal, and animal into vegetable 
See ANIMAL; G. n 


In effect, all natura! corruption and Alteration feems to de. 


pend on Air; and metals, particularly gold; only ſeem to he 
durable 'and incorruptible, in -virtue of their not being per. 
vious to Air. — Accordingly, names ſlightly wrote in the 


fand, or duſt, on the tops of high mountains, have been 


known to remain 40 years, without being in the leaſt altered 
or effaced. See CORRUPTION, ALTERATION; Cc. 
Efeets of the dilferent ingredients of the AIR. — Air not only 
acts by its common properties of gravity,” and elaſticity, but 
there are numerous other effects, ariſing from the peculiar in. 
gredients whereof it conſiſtsss. 2003 epalantes 2: 
Thus, 19, it not only diſſolves and attenuates bodies by its 
preſſure and attrition, but as a chaos containing all kinds 
of menſtruums, and conſequently having wherewithal to dif. 
ſolve all kinds of bodies. See DissoLUTION. © 
It is known, that iron and copper readily diſſolve, and be. 
come ruſty in Air, unleſs well defended with oil. Boerhaave 
aſſures us, he has ſeen pillars 6f iron fo reduced by Air, that 
one might crumble them to duſt between the fingers; and 
for copper, it is converted by the Air into a ſübſtance mich 
like the verdegreaſe produced by vinegar: 'Sce IRON, Cop. 
PER, VIER DPOREASE, RüsT, rr... 
Mr. Boyle relates, that in the ſouthern Engliſh colonies, the 
great guns ruſt ſo faſt, that after a few. years lying in the Au, 
large cakes of crocus martis may be eaſily beat off 'them,— 
Acoſta adds, that in Peru the Air diſſolves lead, and con- 
ſiderably increaſes its weight. Vet old is generally.eſteemed 
indiſſoluble by Air; being never found to contract ruſt, 
though expoſed ever ſo long. The reafon hereof is, that 
ſea falt, which is the only menſtruum capable of àcting on 
gold, being very difficult to volatilize ; there is but a ſmall 
proportion of it in the atmoſphere: In the *thymiſts labo- 
ratories, where aqua regia” is preparing; the A, becoming 
impregnated with an unuſual quantity of this falt ; gold con- 
tracts a ruſt like other bodies. See Gol Db, G. 
Stones alſo undergo the common fate of mètals.— Thus, Pur- 
bec ſtone, 'whereof Saliſbury cathedral conſiſts, is obſerved 
gradually to become ſofter, and moulder away in the Air; 


15 


and the like Mr. Boyle relates of Blackingtoi ltone, See 
STONE.—He adds, that Air may have a notable operation 


on vitriol, even when a ſtrong fire: could act no further on 


it. The ſame author has even“ found the fumes of a ſharp 

liquor to work more ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain 
metal, when ſuſtained in the Air, than the menſtruum it 
ſelf did which emitted fumes; on thoſe parts of the metals 
it covered. %% Fs Cheng 
. 29,” Air volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus ſea-falt being firſt 
calcined, then fuſed by the fire, and when fuſed expoſed to 
the Air to liquify; when liquified ſet to dry again, t 


* 


0 


| | ry again, then fuſed 
again; and, the operation thus repeated: will by degrees be 

almoſt wholly evaporated; nothing remaining but a little 

earth behind. See VOLATILE, VoLATILIZ AT ION, &c. 
Helmont mentions it as a mighty arcanum in chymiſtry to 
render fixed ſalt of tartar volatile: but the thing is eaſily ef- 
fected by Air alone ; for if ſome of this ſalt be expoſed to 


the Air in a place replete with acid vapours, the ſalt draws 


the acid to it ſelf; and when ſaturated therewith is volatile. 
See TARTAR, CG. ey n 
3, Air alſo fixes volatile bodies. — Thus, though nitre, or 
aqua; fortis readily evaporate by the fire; yet, if there be any 
putrified urine near the place, the volatile ſpirit will be fixed, 
and fall down in form of aqua ſecunda,. See FrxiTy. 
4%, Add, that Air brings many quieſcent bodies into action, 
i. e. excites their latent powers. — Thus, if an acid vapour 
be diffuſed through the Air, all the bodies whereof that is a 
proper menſtruum, being diſſolved thereby, are brought into 
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| ſured by a gentleman who poſſeſſed ſome ground wherein 


 METEoR.—Theſe meteors, too, have conſiderable effects 
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0 2 9 or incloſed, is of great Con- 
” 1 ke Mes feed in a Cloſe veſſel, runs 1 4 
ns king l ere Fe er re 8 
| applets ot. 2 4 
RO ae it requires a free dir # - A 
cloſe cucurbit, it oy, be blind a 1 lag be 1 we — | 
. . . Sul hur - ing put under A o x . 
aw riſes 248 ſpirit .of ſulphur per e e s . * 
there be the leaſt chink whereby the includ -sf Fo! . 
news with che atmoſphere, i immediately vel her vl 
incloſed in a 5 d, 
2 for fourteen days in the intenſeſt heat 
of a melting furnace; though the thouſandth part of apt ray 
in open air will preſently turn it into aſhes. —Helmont ar 5 
that the charcoal remains all that while ng ei alte- 
ration of its black colour; but the minute af being let in, 
it falls inſtantly into white aſhes. The ſame holds of the pare 
of all animals and vegetables ; which can only be calcine 8 
open air: in cloſe veſſels they never become atiy othet than 
black coals. See CALCINATION; CHARCOAL, 5 
The air is liable to abundance of alterations, not only in 
reſpe of its mechanical properties, gravity, denſity, &c. 
but alſo in reſpe& of the ingredients it conſiſts of.— Thus, 
in places abounding with marcaſites, a fretting vitriolic ſalt 
is obſerved to predominate in the air, which rots the hang- 
ings, and is often ſeen lying on the ground in a whitiſh ef- 
floreſcence.— At Faſhlun in Sweden, noted for eopper-mines, 
the mineral exhalations affect the air ſo ſenſibly, that their 
filver coin is frequently diſcoloured in their purſes ; and the 
fame effluvia change the colour of braſs —Mr. Boyle was aſ- 


re ſeveral veins of metals, and other minerals, that 
Mn. ſeen pillars of fumes aſcending thence; 
ſome having no ſcent, ſome an ill one, and ſome few a good 
one.—In Curniola, Campania, 3 where there 2 E 
ulphur, the air at times becomes very unwhotelome 3 
een. frequent epidemic diſeaſes, &c,—Tt \: added, that the 
mines near the cape of Good Hope, emit fueh horrible fumes 
from the arſenic that abounds there, that no animal can live 
near them; ſo that ſuch as have at any time been opened, 
were obliged to be ee cloſed _— 
The effluvia of animals alſo have their effect in varying the 
air; as is evident in contagious diſeaſes, plagues, mutrains, 
and other mortalities which are ſpread by the air. See 
Pracut, ErrIUvIA, PERSPIRATION, Oc. | 
The like is obſerved in vegetables. —Thus, a good patt of 


— 


the clove- trees which grew fo plentifully in the iſland of Ter- 


nate, being felled at the ſollicitations of the Dutch, in order 
to heighten the value of that fruit; ſuch a change enſued in 
the air, as ſhewed the ſalutary effect of the efluvia of the 
clove- trees, and their bloſſoms: the whole iſland, ſoon after 
they were cut down, becoming exceeding ſickly. This, a 
phyſician who had been upon the ſpot, an from whom Mr. 
Boyle had the relation, attributed to the noxious ſteams of a 
volcano there; the ill quality whereof, had been corrected 
by the aromatic effluvia of thoſe ſpicy bloſſoms. | 
The air is alſo liable to alteratiöns from the ſeaſon of the 
year.— Thus, few ſubterraneous effluvia are emitted in the 
winter; by reaſon the pores are locked up by the froſt, or 
covered by ſnow; the ſubterraneous heat being all the while 
at work, and preparing a fund, to be diſcharged the enſuing 
fpring.—Hence it is, that if the fame ſeed be ſown in the 
ſame ſoil, in autumn and ſpring, and the degree of hzat 
be the ſame, a very different eftect will be found; and for 
the like reaſon, rain-water gathered in the ſpring, is found 
to have a peculiar virtue in reſpect of corn; which being 
ſteeped therein, afford à much larger quantity of ſpirits than 
otherwiſe, Hence allo, we ſee why a very Kere winter, is 
uſually followed by a wet ſpring and fruitful ſummer ; and 
vice verſa, | : : 
Again, from the winter's ſolſtice to the ſummer's, the ſun's 
rays growing ſtill more and more perpendicular; their im- 
pulſe on the earth's ſurface becomes more and more power- 
ful; by which the glebe or foil is more and more relaxed, 
ſoftened and putrified ; till he arrives at the tropic : where, 
with the force of a chemical agent, he. reſolves the ſuper- 
ficial parts of the earth into their principles, water, oil, ſalt, 
Sc. which are all ſwept into the atmoſphere. See HEAT. 
And hence we conceive the nature of meteors, which are 
either collections of ſuch effluvia, or diſperſions thereof. See 


— 


— 


* 


on the air; and thus thunder is known to put liquors upon | 
fermenting afreſh. See THUNDER, Fe RMENTATION, Se. | 
In effect, whatever alters the degree of heat; will make a 
proportionable alteration in the matter of the air. Mr. Boyle 
ſuggeſts ſomething further on this head, viz. that the fa ts, 
Sc. which in a warm ſtate of weather were kept in a fluor, 
and mixed together, ſo as to be in a condition to act con- 
junctly; upon a remiſſion of the warmth, may loſe their 
fluidity and motion, ſhoot into cryſtals, and th ; ſeparate 
again. | | | | ny 

The height or depth of the air makes a further alteration, 


ſence or .abſerice of the air, 


* 3 being few of them able to aſcend above the 


1 
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tops of high mountains, as appears from, thoſy plagues, whete 


the inhabitants of one fide of a mountzin have all periſhed 
without the leaſt diforder on the other ſide. oO 

Nor muſt drought and moiſture be denied their ſhare in va- 
rying the ſtate of the atmoſphere, —In Guinea, the heat 
with the moiſture, conduce fo much to putriſaction, that 
the pureſt white ſugars are often full of maggots ; and their 


drugs ſoon loſe their virtue, and many of them grow ver- 


mindus. It is added, that in the iſland of St. Iago, they 
are obliged to expoſe their ſweetmeats daily to the ſun, to 
exhale the moiſture they had contracted in the night, which 
would otherwiſe occaſion them to putrify. See DR y, Hump. 
On this principle depends the ſtructure and office of the hy- 
grometer. See HYGROMETER. | 

Theſe diverſities in the or, are found to have an influence 
on the operation, experiments, &c, of philoſophers, chemiſts, 
and other operators. n „ | 

Thus, it is very difficult to procure oil of ſulphur per cam- 
panam in a clear dry Serge 2 pt its parts being then ſo 


ready to eſcape into the air: but in a thick, moiſt air, the 


oil comes in abundance.—So, all falts melt eaſieſt in a clou- 
dy air; and when melted, act moſt forcibly. And all ſe- 
parations ſucceed beſt in ſuch weather,—If falt of tartar be 
expoſed in a place where any acid ſpirit is floating in the 
air, it will imbibe the fame; and of fixed become volatile. 
Hence, the experiments made of falts at London, where the 
air is plentifully impregnated with ſulphur exhaled from 
ſea- coal, prove different from thoſe made on the ſame ſub- 
jects in other parts of the kingdom, where wood, turf, &c. 
are the uſual fuel. Hence alſo, metalline utenſils, c. ruſt 
much ſooner at London, than in other parts, where there 
are fewer acid corroſive corpuſcles in the air; and fermen- 
tation, which is _ raiſed and carried on in a place free 
of fulphur, is impracticable in places where fulphurous ex- 
halations abound.—If pure well-fermented wine be carried 
into a place where the air is repleniſhed with the fumes of 
new wine then fermenting; it will begin to ferment afreſh. 
So ſalt of tartar ſwells, and as it were ferments, when car- 
ried into a place where fpirit of nitre, vitriol, or ſea- ſalt is 
preparing. It is matter of common obſervation among 
brewers, diſtillers, vincgar makers, &c. that at the time 
when the ſeveral plants uſe to be in flower, the reſpective 
juices ferment, and the proceſs ſucceeds the beſt. Add, that 
ſtains cauſed by vegetable juices, are obſerved to be belt 
taken out of linen, at the time when the ſeveral plants that 
afford them are in their prime. This, Mr. Boyle obſerves, 
has been experienced in the ſtains of juice of quinces, hops, 
&c, one of which latter, eluding all the endeavours that could 
be uſed” to get it out, has vaniſhed of it ſelf the next hop- 
ſeaſon. | e 

Aſter all, ſome of out more curious and penetrating. natura- 
liſts, have obſerved certain effects of air, which do not ap- 
pear to follow from any of the properties, or the mate- 
rials above recited, —On this view, Mr. Boyle has compoſed 
an expreſs treatiſe of Suſpicions about ſome unknown properties 
4 the air, —The phenomena of fire and flame in vacuo, 
eem, according to him, to argue ſome odd unknown vital 
ſubſtance diffuſed through the air, on account whereof that 
fluid becomes ſo neceſſary to the ſubſtance of flame: but 
whatever this ſubſtance be, it ſhould ſeem by its ſudden waſt- 
ing of fpoiling, that the quantity thereof is very inconſider- 
able, in proportion to the bulk of arr it impregnates with 
its virtue ; in regard, when the flame can no longer ſubſiſt 


in it, the air, upon examination, is not found to have un- 


dergone any alteration in any of its properties. See FLAME. 
Other inſtances to countenance ſuch fuſpicions, are, the ap- 
pearance and growth of ſalts in many bodies; which either 
afford them not at all, or not in that plenty, unleſs expoſed 
to the air. Mr. Boyle mentions ſome marcaſites dug from 
under ground, which being kept in a dry room, were ſoon 
covered over with a vitriolic effloreſcence, and in a little 
time, by the operation of the air on them, were in great 
part crumbled into a powder exceedirig rich in copperas ; 
though - they had probably lain many ages entire under 
ground : ſo, the earth or ore of allom, and many other mi- 
nerals, robbed of their ſalt, metals, or the like, will in tract 
of time recover them; and the like is obſeryed of the cin- 
ders of ſea-coal at the tron works. See Ming, METAL, 
Iod, ASHEs, Cc. . 

Me. Boyle adds, that ſome lime in old walls has in time 
gained a large effloreſcence of a nitrous nature, from which 
ſalt-petre was procurable. Add, that the colcothar of vitriol 
is not naturally corroſive, nor can any falt be procured from 
it, even by the affuſion of water; but being expoſed a while 
fo the air, it yields a ſalt, plentifully. See Cor coTHAR. 
The exiſtence of ſuch hidden properties, is alſo argued, from 
the acceſs of the air rendering antimonial medicines emetic, 
and diſpoſed to produce faintings and heart-burnings ; and: 
from its ſpeedy corrupting and mouldering of trees dug from 
under ground, which had for ages remained firm, and al- 
thoſt impervious to the ax. See ANTIMONY, and Sus- 
TERRANEOUS, | 


To ſay no more, the filks in Jamaica, if expoſed to the air, 


ſoon rot ; even while they = © their colour: Pony | 


ATR 
| if kept from the air, they hold their firmneſs and dye: and | 
the fable taffery worn at Braſil, becomes in a few days of 


an iron grey colour in the air ; but in the ſhops preſerves 
its hue: and ſome leagues beyond Paraguay, white people ſoon 


removing out of that quarter. —Theſe, out of a great num- 
ber of inſtances tending the ſame way, may convince us, 
that notwithſtanding all the diſcoveries hitherto made con- 
cerning air, there ſtil] remains a field for future inquiries. | 
Whether air be convertible into water, or water into air, 
is a problem among philoſophers. See WATER. — 
Air, in medicine, &c. makes one of the fix non-naturals, 
See Non-natural, HEALTH, DISEASE, &c. 
From obſervations on bleeding in rheumatiſms, and after ta- 
king cold, it is evident, the azr can enter with all its quali- 
ties, and vitiate the whole texture of the blood, and other 


juices. See BLooD. 


cauſed by damps, mines, &c. it is evident air thus qualified 
can relax and obſtruct the whole nervous ſyſtem. See 
Dame, &c.—And from the colics, fluxes, coughs, and con- 
ſumptions produced by damp, moiſt, and nitrous air, it is 
evident it can corrupt and ſpoil the noble organs, &c. 
further under the article ATMOSPHERE. 
The falubrity of frequently changing the air induced Dr. 
Henſhaw to contrive a method of doing it without removing 
from place to place, by means of an air-chamber fitted for 
the purpoſe, See his Aero-chalin. c. 5. ap. Phil. Tranſ. No 
133. P. 834. | 
225 Deiaguler has lately contrived a machine for the like ſer- 
vice, viz. for changing the air of a ſick perſon's room, by either 
drawing out the foul, or forcing in freſh air, by what he calls 
a centrifugal wheel, without opening either door, or window: 
an expedient which may be of conſiderable uſe in hoſpitals, 
mines, &c.—Semething of it is ſaid to be actually put in 
practice over the houſe of commons, to draw away the hot 
ſteam from the candles, breath, ſweat, &c. of ſo many per- 
ſons in hot weather. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. N? 437. p. 41. 

Innate A1R, is a fine aerial ſubſtance, ſuppoſed, by ſome ana- 
tomiſts, to be incloſed in the labyrinth of the inner ear, and 
to miniſter to the due conveyance of ſounds to the ſenſory. 
See LABYRINTH, SOUND, and HEARING. 

But the exiſtence of ſuch innate air, has of late been called 
in queſtion, and even diſproved. See EAR. : 

Als, in muſic, ſignifies the melody, or the inflection of a mu- 
ſical compoſition. See MELODx. | 


a compoſition whoſe movements are juſt and equa}; and the 
times, eſpecially the firſt of ſuch meaſure, well marked— 
being uſually to be played pretty quick, and lively ; unleſs 
there be ſomething to indicate the contrary : as, /arga, or 
affettueſa, & c. See SONG. 5 : 
hus we ſay an air of Lully : Handel's airs, with their ſym- 
phonies and accompanyments, are made into concertos for 
the violin, &c. | 
AiRs, in horſemanſhip, denote the artificial, or practiſed mo- 
tions of a managed horſe, See HorsEMANsSHIP, MANA- 
GING. 
Such are the demi-volt, curvet, capriole, croupade, balotade, 
and ſtep and leap ; alſo, advancing, yerking, and bounding. 
Some authors take airs in a more extenſive ſenſe ; and di- 
vide them into low, and high. 
The hw airs include the natural paces, as walking, trot- 
ting, galloping, and terra-a-terra. See Pace, TROT, Gar- 
LoP, &c.—To which may be added, prancing, ſidling, 
ſtopping, and turning. See PASSAGE. 3 
The high, or raiſed airs, are all ſuch motions as riſe higher 
than the terra-a-terra ; as the demivolt, curvet, &c. 
AIR-Pume, a machine, by means whereof the air may be 
exhauſted out of proper veſſels. See AIR. 
The uſe and effect of the air-pump, is to make, what we 
popularly call, a vacuum ; which, in reality, is only a de- 
oree of rarefaction ſufficient to ſuſpend the ordinary effects of 
the atmoſphere, See the article Vacuum. 
By this machine, therefore, we learn, in ſome meaſure, what 
our earth would be without an atmoſphere ; and how much 
all vital, generative, nutritive, alterative power, depend there- 


| 
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The principle on which it is built, is the elaſticity of the 
air; as that on which the common, or water- pump is found- 
ed, is the gravity of the ſame air. See PUMP. 
The ſtructure of the air- pump is, in it ſelf, more ſimple even 
than that of the water pump. The latter ſuppoſes two prin- 
ciples, gravity and elaſticity likewiſe : ſo that the water- 
pump muſt firſt be an air-pump, i. e. muſt rarify the air 
ere it raiſe the water. In effect, water being a dormant un- 
elaſtic fluid, needs ſome external agent to make it aſcend ; 
whereas air aſcends in virtue of its own elaſtic activity: its 
natural tendency is, to ſeparate and leave a vacuum ; and 
all that remains to art, is to prevent the ambient air from 
ſupplying the place of what thus ſpontaneouſly flies away. 
Jo ſay no more, to make water aſcend, the force where- 
with it is preſſed downwards, is either to be diminiſhed or 


3 | 
From the palſies, vertigoes, and other nervous affections 


The word is alſo uſed for a tune, or ſong it ſelf, that is, for | 


grow tawny ; but as ſoon recover their native colour, upon | 


; 


1 


on, See ATMOSPHERE. „ 


increaſed in one part, more than another; like a balance in 
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AIR 


equilibrio, one of whoſe ſcales may be made to viſe, ei, 
by diminiſhing its own weight, or inereaſing tha oy 
other : the water, therefore, recedes from the common de 

tre of gravity, by the very power wherewith it terid; C 


the 


wards it, indirectly or ſecondarily applied; for that tw 
milar centripetal forces being made to act contrary to wh. 
other, what the one over-balances the other, muſt 8 
effect of a centrifugal force, —W hereas, the principle wh 
by air rarefies or diminſhes, does not reſpect the Se 
the earth, but the centres of its on particles; dein # 
other than a certain implanted power, whereby they in no 
diately tend to recede from each other. See RRPEI Tout 
Power. i . 
The invention of this noble inſtrument, to which the pref 
age is indebted for ſo 9 fine diſcoveries; is aſeribed + 
Otto de Guerick, the celebrated conſul of Mag e 
who exhibited his firſt public experiments therewith wk 
the emperor and the ſtates of Germany, at the * 
up of the imperial diet at Ratiſbon, in the year 1654. 5 


Dr. Hook and M. du Hamel, indeed, aſcribe the invention 


to Mr. Boyle; but that ingenious author frank! 5 
de Guerick to have been beforehand with him. 1 


tempts, he aſſures us, he had made upon the ſame ſounda. 


tion, before he knew any thing of what had been done a. 
broad: but the information he afterwards received from 
Schottus's Mechanica Hydraulico-Pneumatica, publiſhed. in 
1657, wherein was an account of de Guerick's experiments 
firſt enabled him to bring his deſign to any thing of mats. 
rity.—From hence, with the aſfiftance of Dr. Hook, after 
two or three unſucceſsful trials, aroſe a new air-pump ; more 
eaſy and manageable than the German one: and hence, or 
rather from the great variety of experiments that i}luftrious 
author applied it to, the engine came to be denominated 
Machina Boyleana. . 


Structure and uſe of the AIR-PUuP.— The baſis or eſſential 


part in the azr-pump, is a metalline tube, anſwering to the 
barre] of a common pump, or ſyringe ; having a valve at 
the bottom, opening upwards: and a moveable piſton or em. 


| bolus, anſwering to the ſucker of a pump, furniſhed like. 
wiſe with a valve opening upwards.— The whole, duely fit. 


ted to a veſſel, as a recipient. See EMBoLus, VaLys 

and RECIPIENT. See alſo SYRINGE. ; 
The reſt, being only circumſtances chiefly reſpecting con- 
veniency, has been diverſified and improved from time to 
time, according to the ſeveral views and addreſs of the ma- 
kers, — That of Otto de Guerick, being leſs artful, laboured 
under ſeveral defects, in reſpect of the force neceſſary to 
work it, which was very great; and the progreſs very ſlow: 
beſide that it was to be kept under water; and allowed of 
no change of ſubjects for experiments. 25 

Mr. Boyle, by degrees, removed ſeveral of theſe inconve- 
niences; and alleviated others: but ſtill the working of his 
pump was laborious, by reaſon of the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere, a great part of which was to be removed at every ex- 
ſuction, after a vacuum was nearly arrived at. But this in- 
convenience has been ſince removed by Mr. Hawkſbee, who 
by adding a ſecond barrel and piſton to the former, to riſe as 
the other fell, and fall as it roſe ; made the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere on the deſcending one, of as much lervice as it 


was of diſſervice in the aſcending one. 


Some of the Germans have alſo brought the air-pump to do 
the oppoſite office of a condenſer : but this is not to make 
the inſtrument ſo much better, as more complex. See Cox- 
DENSER. 


The firufure of the air-pump, as now made among us, with 


all its advantages, is repreſented in Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 16. 


It conſiſts of two brazen barrels or cylinders, repreſented by 


aaaa; Which communicate with each other by a canal 
paſſing between them at d d; and with the receiver o 0 00, by 
means of the hollow wire h h, one end whereof opens into 
the canal of communication, and the other into a like canal 


nun; which penetrating the plate i i i i, opens into the re- 


ceiver. 

Within the cylinders are two emboli, or ſuckers made of 
braſs, and fitted with cork and leather to the cavities of the 
barrels, ſo as exactly to fill the ſame; each being furniſhed 
with its valve, and terminating at top in a rack c c, by which 
it is to be worked, _ | 

At the bottom of either barrel is another valve ; by which 
the air may paſs out of the communicating canal 4 4, and 
conſequently out of the hollow wire and the receiver it ſelf, 
into the cylinder, below the piſton ; from whence by the 
valves of the piſton it may proceed into the upper ſpace of 
the cylinder, and thus into the open air. 


For the application of this mechaniſm. —The winch bb being turn- 


ed upward and downward *; its ſpindle f, catching by its teeth 
into the racks, will raiſe and depreſs the two piſtons, alter- 
nately.—Now, the conſequence of depreſling a piſton, is, 
that the air before incloſed between it and the bottom of the 
cylinder, being thus crouded into a leſs compaſs, will, by its 
elaſtic force, 'which now exceeds the preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere, puſh up the valve of the piſton, and thus eſcape ; till 
what little remains be of the ſame denſity with the external 


* W. 


air incumbent on the valve. 
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atic operator + 
ee: ai en by 189ucing the alternate motion 


inch to a ciicular one. In his method, 
3 — quite round, yet the piſtons raiſed and 
depreſſed alternately: By which the trouble of ſhifting = 
hand backward and forward, as well as the loſs of time, an 
the ſhaking of the pump, are prevented. See the contrivance 
for this purpoſe deſcribed in Clare s motion of fluids, p. 1 54. 


i ſame piſton being again raiſed in its turn, 
Fs _——— the Cylinder to the top; the little air 
before left, will of neceſſity expand it ſelf, ſo as to poſſeſs the 
whole ſpace of the cylinder thus deſerted by the piſton : upon 
which, its force or preſſure upon the valve at the bottom of 
the cylinder, being now inconſiderable; the other, denſer 
pc's of the receiver, hollow wire, and canal of communica- 
oh by their ſuperior elaſtic force, will lift up the valve, 
and thus paſs into the « "3g of rarefied air, till both be 

egree of denſity. 
PEN in the e diminiſhed at each eleva- 
tion of the piſton, by the quantity of a cylinder-full ; aba- 
ting for what little remained between the depreſſed piſton, 
and the bottom : ſo that by thus repeating the operation a- 


gain and again 3 the air in the receiver is at length rarefied | 


e, that its denſity does not exceed the thin air 
2 the cylinder when the piſton is raiſed: which 
done, the effect of the air pump is at an end; the valve can- 
not now be opened, or if it could, no air would paſs it; 
there being a juſt equilibrium between the air on each ſide. 
To judge of the degree of exhauſtion, there is added a gage, 
71: conſiſting of a tube, whoſe upper orifice communicates with 
the receiver; the lower being immerged in a baſon of mer- 
cury, nm. Hence, the air in the tube rarefying as faſt as 
that in the receiver; in proportion as the exhauſtion advan- 
ces, the mercury will be raiſed by the preſſure of the column 
of external air, prevailing over that of the column of air 
included ; till the column of air, and — together, be- 
come a balance to that of the external air. hen the mer- 
cury is thus riſen to the ſame height as it ſtands in the baro- 


meter, which. is indicated by the ſcale of inches added to the 


; the inſtrument is a juſt Torricellian tube; and the va- 
. may be concluded to be as perfect as that in the up- 
per end of the barometer. See BAROME TER, and ToR- 


RKICELLIIA L. 1 : 
To let air again into the exhauſted receiver, the cock n is 


to be turned; which makes a communication with the ex- 


ternal air; upon which the air ruſhing impetuouſly in, the 
mercury in the gage immediately ſubſides into the baſon. 

To the air-pump belongs a large apparatus of other veſſels, 
accommodated to the divers kinds of experiments. See Ap- 
pARAT us, RECIPIENT, c. 


Laws. x Rarefaction in the receiver of an AIR-PUMP,— 
| or 


1®, the proportion of air remaining at any time in the 


receiver, we have the following general theorem.—* In a | 


« veſſel exhauſted by the azr-pump, the primitive or natural 
© air contained therein, is to the azr remaining, as the ag- 
« oregate of the capacity of the veſſel and of the pump, (i. e. 
« the cylinder left vacant in an elevation of the piſton, with 
« the wire and other parts between the cylinder and the re- 
« ceiver) raiied to a power whoſe exponent is equal to the 
number of ſtrokes of the piſton, to the capacity of the 
< veſſel alone raiſed to the ſame power.” 

M. Varignon gives an algebraical demonſtration of this theo- 
rem, in the Memoires de PAcad. R. an. 1693. p. 233. ſeq. 


It. an. 1705. p. 397. ſeq. but it may be alſo demonſtrated 


pneumatically, thus :—Calling the air remaining after the 
frſt ſtroke, the fit reſidual; that after the ſecond, the ſe- 
cond reſidual, &c. and remembring that the air in the re- 
ceiver is of the ſame denſity as that in the cylinder, when 
the piſton is raiſed : it is evident, that the quantity of air 
in the receiver, is to the quantity of air in the cylinder, 
wire, &c. as the capacity of the receiver to that of the 
cylinder, &c. and conſequently, the aggregate of the air in 
the receiver and the cylinder, i. e. the whole primitive air, 
is to the air in the veſſel alone, i. e. to the firſt reſidual 
air, as the aggregate of the capacity of the receiver and 
the cylinder, to the capacity of the receiver alone, —After 
the ſame manner may it be proved, that the quantity of 
firſt reſidual air, is to the ſecond reſidual, as the aggregate 
of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to the capacity 
of the veſſel alone. And the ſame proportion does the ſe- 
cond reſidual bear to the third, and ſo of the reſt. Hence, 
the product of the primitive air into the firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, &c. reſiduals, is to the product of the firſt reſidual 
into the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, c. as the product of 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder together, multiplied 
as oft into it ſelf as the number of ſtrokes of the piſton 
contains units; is to the factum ariſing from the capacit 

of the receiver alone, multiplied ſo often by it ſelf: that is, 
as the power of the aggregate of the capacity of the re- 
ceiver and _ together, whoſe exponent is the number 
of ſtrokes of the piſton, to the capacity of the veſſel alone, 


raiſed to the ſame power, —Conſequent] y the primitive air 


is to the laſt reſidual, in the ratio of thoſe powers. 2, E. D. 


2% The number of ſtrokes of the piſton, together with the 
5 2 


— 


| 


A JU 


capacity of the receiver and cylinder with the wire, e. be- 
ing given; to find the ratio of the primitive air to the air 
remaining. : 
Subtract the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver, from 
that of the ſum of the capacity of the receiver and the cylin- 
- der; then, the remainder being multiplied by the number of 
ſtrokes of the piſton, the product will be a logarithm, whoſe 
natural number ſhews how oft the primitive air contains the 
remainder required. 
Thus, if the capacity of the receiver be 460, that of the 
cylinder 580, and the number of ſtrokes of the piſton 6 
the primitive air will be found to the remaining air, as 
14678 to 1. 
For, ſuppoſe the capacity of the veſſel =v ; that of the cy- 
linder and veſſel together, =a ; the number of ſtrokes of 
the piſton n; and the remaining air . Since the pri- 
mitive is to the remaining air as an to v; the primitive 
air will alſo be to the remaining air, as an: w to 1. Con- 
ſequently, if the remaining air be 1, the logarithm of the 
primitive air is a Nn. FE 
39, The capacity of the receiver and the barrel being given; 
to find the number of ſtrokes of the piſton required to ra- 
refy the air to a given degree. pls ; 
Subtra& the logarithm of the remaining air from the loga- 
rithm of the primitive air; and the logarithm of the ca- 
pacity of the receiver, from the logarithm of the aggregate 
of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder ; then, divi- 
ding the former difference by the latter, the quotient is the 
number of ſtrokes required. | 
Thus, if the capacity of the cylinder be ſuppoſed 580; that 
of the receiver 460; and the primitive azr to the remain- 
ing air, as 1464 to 10: the number of ſtrokes required 
will be found to be 6. 
Beſide the effects, and phænomena of the air-pump, rew 
counted under the articles Vacuum, AIR, Cc. we ma 
add ſome others; which related at large, make the ſub- 
ſtance of Mr. Boyle's Phyfico- Mech, Exper. As, — That the flame 
of a candle in vacuo uſually goes out in a minute, though it 
ſometimes laſts two, but the wieck thereof continues ignited 
after; and even emits a ſmoke, which aſcends upwards.— 
That a kindled charcoal is totally extinguiſhed in about five 
minutes, though in open air it remain alive half an hour; 
that it goes out by degrees, beginning from the top and 
the outſides.—That red-hot iron is not affected by the ab- 
ſence of the air; and yet that ſulphur or gunpowder will 
not be lighted thereby, but only fuſed. —That a match, at- 
ter lying ſeemingly extinct in vacuo, a long time; revives 
again upon the re- admiſſion of the air.— That a flint and 
ſteel ſtrike ſparks of fire as copiouſly in vacuo as out of it; 


and that the ſparks move in all directions, upwards, down- - 


wards, &c. here, as in the air. — That magnets and may - 
netic needles, are the ſame in vacuo as in air.—That ſmoke 
in an exhauſted receiver, the luminary being extinct, gra- 
dually ſettles to the bottom in a darkiſh body, leaving the 
upper part clear and tranſparent ; and that inclining the veſ- 
ſel ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on another, the 
fume keeps its ſurface horizontal, after the nature of other 
fluids.— That the ſyphon does not run in vacuo, —That wa- 
ter freezes in vacuo.— That heat may be produced by at- 
trition in the exhauſted receiver, —That camphire will not 
take fire in vacuo ; and that gun-powder, though ſome grains 
of a heap be kindled by a burning-glaſs in vacuo, will not give 
fire to the contiguous grains. — That glow-worms loſe their 
light, in proportion as the azr is exhauſted ; and at length 
become totally obſcure: but upon the re-admiſſion of air, 
preſently recover it all.— That vipers and frogs ſwell much 
in vacuo, but will live an hour and half, or two hours; and 


though ſeemingly ſtark dead in that time, come to life again 


in ſome hours in the air.—That ſnails ſurvive ten hours; 
and efts or ſlow-worms, two or three days; leaches five or 
ſix, —T hat oyſters will remain alive in vacuo 24 hours with- 
out harm.— That the heart of an eel taken out of the bo- 
dy, continues to beat in vacuo, more nimbly than in air; 
and this for a good part of an hour. —That warm blood, 
milk, gall, &c, undergo a conſiderable intumeſcence, and 
ebullition in vacuo.— That a mouſe, or other animal, may 
be brought, by degrees, to ſurvive longer in a rarefied air, 
than naturally it does.—That air may retain its uſual preſ- 
ſure, after it is become unfit for reſpiration, —That ſilk- 
worms eggs will hatch in vacuo, &c. | 
AIRY, or AiR1E, of hawks, See AER. 
Airy Triplicity, among aſtrologers, the ſigns of Gemini, Li- 
bra, and Aquarius, See TRIPLICITY. 
AISIAMENTA, in law. See the article EASEMENT. 
AJUSTING., See the article AccomMoDA TION. 
AJUTAGE, or ADjJuUTAGE, in hydraulics, part of the ap- 
paratus of an artificial fountain, or jet d'eau; being a ſort. 
of tube, fitted to the mouth, or aperture of the veſlel : through 
which the water is to be played, and by it determined in- 
to this, or that figure. 


* The word is French, formed of the verb ajouter, to add, 


adapt, adjuſt. 
It is chiefly the diverſity in the ajutages, that makes the dif- 
ferent kinds of fountains, —And hence, by having ſeveral 
| | adjutages 
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wWjutages to be applied occaſionally, one fountain comes to 
have the effect of many. Bp 22 855 
Mariotte inquires into the beſt kind of ajutages, or ſpouts 
for jets d eau, affirming from experiment, that an even poliſh- 
+ ed round hole, in the end of the pipe, gives a higher jet than 
either a cylindric, or a conical afttage; of which yet the 
latter is the better. J. Trait. du Mouvem. des Eaux, part 4. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 181. p. 121. 8 
The various ſorts of ajutages, their ſtructure, application, 
Ge. Sce under the article FOUNTAIN. . 
AKOND, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes cogni- 
zance of the cauſes of orphans, and widows ; of contracts, 
and other civil concerns, —He is head of the ſchool of law, 
and gives lectures to all the ſubaltern officers ; he has his de- 
puties in all the courts of the kingdom, who, with the ſe- 
cond ſadra, make all contracts. 


AL, an Arabic particle, prefixed to words, to exalt, or give 


them a more emphatical ſignification.— As, in Alkoran, A.. 
gebra, c. See ALCORAN, c. ä | 
Al, or ALD, in our ancient cuſtom, ſignifies as much as old, 
ancient, — This, being prefixed to the names of places, ex- 
reſſes their antiquity ; as Aldborough, Aldgate, &c. 
ALA, a Latin term, literally ſignifying wing. See WING. 
ALA is alſo uſed, in anatomy, for ſeveral parts of the body, 
which bear ſome reſemblance to the figure of a wing. 
2 the lobes of the liver are ſometimes called Alæ. See 
OBE, 


The ſoft, ſpongious bodies in the pudendum muliebre, uſual- | 
ly called the Nymphe, are alſo denominated Ale. See 


NYVMPHx. 


The two cartilages of the noſe which form the noſtrils, are 


alſo called Alæ. See Nos, and NosTRIL. | ; 
And the ſame denomination is given to the tip of the auri- 
cle. See AURICLE, and EAR. 


8. 
AL A is alſo uſed in botany, for the angle which the leaves, or 


the ſtalks or pedicles of the leaves, form with the ſtem, or 
branches of a plant from which they ariſe, See LEAF, &c. 
This angle is uſually acute, and always directed upwards. 

ALA is ſometimes alſo applied to the angle formed by the 
branches themſelves, with the ſtem ; which is alſo obſerved 
to be very regular and uniform. See BRANCH. | 

ALABASTER®, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſtone, ſofter 
than marble, yet harder than plaſter of Paris: uſed for the 
making of figures, and other ornaments of ſculpture. 


* Some derive the word from the Latin aʃbus, becauſe of the 
whiteneſs of this ſtone.— Others, from the Greek azz: 
geor, Which they form from the privative a and e a- 
v, capio, to take; this ſtone being too ſmooth and ſlippery 
for the hand to faſten hold of it. 


It is found of all colours; ſome extremely white, and ſhining, 
which is the moſt common; ſome red, like coral; and other, 
called Onyx from its colour, which reſembles that of the 
onyx, though very different from it in nature, See ON v x. 
Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and eaſy, and is much uſed a- 
mong ſculptors, for little ſtatues, vaſes, columns, &'c. See 
STATUE, VAsSE, Sc. | : 
They ſometimes alſo employ it like plaſter of Paris: in or- 
der to which, they burn and calcine it; after which, mix- 
ing it up with water to a thin conſiſtence; it is caſt into 
a a mould, where it readily coagulates into a firm body. See 
PLASTER. | 


Alabaſter, Mr. Boyle obſerves, being finely powdered, and 


thus ſet in a bafon over the fire; will, when hot, afſume the 


AL ABASTRA, in a plant, are thoſe little herbaceous 


leaves which compaſs in the bottoms of flowers, particularly 
the roſe, See CALIx, &c. 


EE. 


manager of ſpaniels, or ſetting-dogs, for the {5;+.c 14 

ing, 8 See HUNTING, and Have hun. 
* The word is formed from the Gothic, alan, a D 

ALARES, in antiquity, are ſuppoſed by fome I 
have been a kind of militia, or [4 9" A among the Ro 78 to 

ſo called from ala, a wing, becauſe of their ligh n; 
ſwiftneſs in the combat. tneß, and 
Others, make them a people of Pannonia: but others. ... 
more probability, take alares for an adjective, or epith⸗ 
and apply it to the Roman cavalry; becauſe placed Mi 
two wings, or alæ of the Army; for which reaſon a * 
of horſe was called ala. See Wins, Cavalry, 25 £ 

ALaREs Muſcul:, in anatomy. See the article PTeryc 
LARM* ly d ſudd . 6 

ALAR „ properly denotes a ſudden apprehenſion f 
from ſome noiſe, 80 report, which — men 2 * "in 
arms, and ſtand on their guard. "5 | 5 

* The word is French, formed from the Italian, 40 ar, 
arms; whence gridare all' arme, g. d. to call to arms. 

ALARM-Poft, is the ground appointed to each regiment, } 
the quarter-maſter-general, for them to march to, in c f 
of an alarm. 8 
In a gariſon, the alarm-paſt is the place where every regi 
ment is ordered to draw up, on ordinary occaſions. 0 

ALB, Ar BE, ALBA, a robe, or veſtment of white linen 
hanging down to the feet; wherein the Romiſh prieſts per. 

form divine ſervice. 

The alb correſponds to the ſurplice among us.—It takes jt, 
name from its colour, albus, white: 

ALBA FIRMA, or ALBUM, was a yearly rent, Payable to 
the chief lord of a hundred; fo called, becauſe paid wholj; 
in white money, or ſilver, and not in corn, which wi; 
called black- wt | | 

ALBIGENSES, a fect, or party of reformers about Tho- 
louſe, and the Albigeois, in Languedoc; who, in the XIIth 
century, became remarkable for their oppoſition to the dif. 
cipline, and ceremonies of the church of Rome. See Re. 
FORMATION, 

They were alſs knowh by various other names; as, Petro- 
bruſſians, Arnoldiſts, Cathari, Patarins, Publicans, Tiſſe. 
rans, Bons-hommes, Paſſagers, &c. | 

It is pretended, they received their opinions from Bulgaria, 
which having been infected by the Paulicians of Armeniz, 
diffuſed the ſame into Italy, Germany, &c. and that Pcter 


the year 1126, See PETROBRUSSIAN. | 

The Romaniſts tax the Albigenſes with abundance of hete- 
rodox opinions; as, for inſtance, that there are two Gods, 
the one infinitely good, and the other infinitely evil: that 
the gooq God made the inviſible world, and the evil on: 
that which we live in; with the reſt of the Manichean 
tenets. See MANICHEE. 

But this ſeems rather one of thoſe pious frauds allowed par- 
ticularly in that church, which eſteems it a kind of merit 
to blacken heretics, | 
However this be, the Albigenſes grew fo formidable in a little 
time, that a holy league, or croizade was agreed upon among 
the catholics; and war denounced againſt them, the pope 
himſelf raiſing the firſt ſtandard. —In 1229, a peace was 
ſtruck up, and an inquiſition eſtabliſhed at Tholouſe, from 
which time the Albigenſes dwindled by little and little, till 
the times of the reformation ; when ſuch of them as were 
left, fell in with the Vaudois, and became conformable to 


See WALDENSES, 

ALBUGINEA*, in anatomy, the outermoſt coat, or tegu- 
ment of the eye; otherwiſe called adnata, and conjunctiua. 
See ADNATA, CONJUNCTIvA, @c. 5 

* It takes the name alluginea from its whiteneſs; it being 
this that forms what we call the a/bum, or, white of the 
eye. See EY. 

ALBUGINEA is alſo applied to the membrane immediately en- 
compaſſing the teſticles. See TEST IC LE, and SCROTUM. 

ALBUGO, or AL.BuM Oculi, the fame with albuginea, or 
the white of the eye. See Eye, ALBUGINEA, Qc. 

ATB co alſo denotes a diſeaſe of the eye, wherein the horny 
tunic loſes its native colour, and becomes white and opake. 
The albygo is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Leucoma, 
Azvrone. See LEUCOMA. 

ALBUM Gracum, dogs white dung, is a medicinal drug, in 
the preſent practice, uſed with honey, to cleanſe and deterge, 


to 


Bruys was the firſt that brought them into Languedoc, about 


the doctrine of Zuinglius, and the diſcipline of Geneva. 
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AL, in the military art, the two wings, or extremes of an 
army, ranged in form of battle. See WING, Ax ux, &c. 
AL & Veſpertilionum. See VESPERTILIONUM. 
ALAISEE, in heraldry, the fame with HumMETTYy. 
A-LA-MIRE, in muſic. See NoTE, and GamMuT. 
ALAM ODE“, in commerce, a thin, light, gloſſy black 
filk, not quilled or croſſed; chiefly uſed for women's hoods, 
and men's mourning ſcarves, See LusTRING. 


The name is French, ay, not given in the country to 
this fabric, for which they have no other name but zafetas | 


chiefly in inflammations of the throat ; and that 1 
outwardly, as a plaſter: but, as Dr. Quincy obſerves, ſel- 
dom to any great purpoſe, See OR DURE. | 
ALBUM EN Ovi, the white of an egg. See Edd. 
It is uſed in medicine, as being of a glutinous or binding na- 
ture, on which account it is often mixed with bole armoniac, 
Sc. to prevent any ſtrained part from riſing into a tumour, 
__. andrefſtore it to its tone or elaſticity.,—Tt is alſo an ingredient 
in ſome mixtures for conſolidating fieſh wounds, and prevent- 
ing too great a loſs of blood. | 
A 4 URN, or L - U oY Colour, a whity brown, or mixt 
| FO ; . colour, compoſed of white and brown. | 
ALANORAR IUS*, in our ancient cuſtoms, a keeper or | ALC ATC S, in the ancient poetry, a name common to 282 
| 5 | in 
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AL 


AL 


kinds of verſes; ſo called from the poet Alcæus, the inventor 


thereof. See VERSE. 


The firſt ſpecies of Alcaics, conſiſts of five feet ; of which the 


the ſecond, an iambic; the third, 


: iambic 3 
3 —— a dactyl; and the fifth, a dactyl, 


ſ 
—— as theſe of Horace, 


Omnes codem cogimur, ommuι¹t 
Verſatur urna, ſerius, octus 
Sors exitura, 


Tis ſecond ſpecies of Alcatcs, conſiſts of two daQyls, and two 


trochees: 28, 

lum impoſitura ꝙmbæ. a ; 
Beſides — inds of verſes, which are called Dactylic 
Scales there is a third ſort, called ſimply Alcaic; whereof 
the firſt is an Epitrite, th 


the fourth 2 le len 77berim | tangere? cur] olioum? 


ſiſts of four ſtrophes, each of which con- 
3 5 * two firſt are Alcaic verſes of the firſt 


kind ; the third an iambic dimeter hypercataleQic, i. e. of four 


d a long ſyllable: as, 
. = 3 3 not in rternum. ; 
The fourth'is an Alcaic of the ſecond kind. The entire Alcaic 


ſtrophe is as follows: : 
Omnes eodem cogimur, ammum 
Verſatur urna, ſerius, ous 
Sors exitura, & —_ eternum 
lium impoſitura E. | | | 
CA 1575 of __ AYDE, among the Moors, the governour 
of a city, Or caſtle in Barbary, under the emperor of Mo- 
"> word is formed of the particle al, and the verb IN 
Lad, or akad, to govern, rule, adminiſter. 1 
The juriſdiction of the alcaid is ſovereign, both in civil, and 
ee concerns; and fines and puniſhments lie wholly at his 
door. : . 5 5 
LDE, or ALCADE, in the Spaniſh policy, a judge, or 
1 of juſtice : anſwering to a provoſt among the French, 


OST. 
The Spaniards borrow their alcalde from the Saracen alcaid. 


ID. 
Nr or rather ALK ALY. See ALKALY. 
ALCALIZATION, or ALKALIZATION. See the arti- 
cle ALKALIZATION. f | 
ALCANNA, a coſmetic powder much uſed in the Levant, 
made of the leaf of a ſpecies of liguſtrum, frequent in Bar- 


1 . 855 NA, by the Turks called Kndh, is greeniſh in the pow- 


der, but by infuſion in water ields a red colour, —T he 
Turkiſh od Jewiſh women uſe it to dye the nails of their 
fingers and toes, and ſometimes alſo their hair. Y, Mem. 


Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1732. p. 426. . 
ALCANTARA.—Order of ALCANTARA, an ancient mi- 


litary order, denominated from a city of that name in the 


provinceof Eſtremadura inSpain. See KNIGHT, ORDER, c. 
Alphonſus IX. having recovered Alcantara from the Moors, in 
the year 1212; committed the cuſtody and defence thereof, 
firſt, to the knights of Calatrava; and, two years afterwards, 
to the knights of the Pear-tree, another military order inſti- 
tuted in 1170, by Gomez Fernand, and approved by pope 
Alexander III. under the rule of St. Benedict: upon which 
they changed their name, and took the denomination of 
knights of Alcantara. 
After the expulſion of the Moors, and the taking of Granada; 
the ſovereignty of the order of Alcantara, and that of Calatra- 


va, was ſettled in the crown of Caſtile, by Ferdinand and Iſa-- 


bella, See CALA TRAA. 

In 1540, the knights of Alcantara ſued for leave to marry ; 

which was granted them. 
ALCHYMY *, or ALcaeny, a higher, or more refined 

kind of chymiſtry, employed in the more myſterious reſearches 

of the art. See CHYMISTRY. 5 


The word ſeems compounded of the Arabic augnientative par- 
ticle, al, and the Latin chymia, Egyptian kemia, or Greek 
wa, chymiſtry. Tho' ſome object to this origin, and 
eny the Arabic any ſhare in the compoſition of the word ; 


urging, that akhemia occurs in an author who wrote before | 


the Europeans had any commerce with the Arabians, or the 
E Arabians any learning, i. e. before the time of Mahomet. 


The name alchymy is of no ancient ſtanding : the firſt time it 


occurs, is in Julius Firmicus Maternus, an author who lived 


under Conſtantine the great, and who in his Mathefis, 3. 55. | 


ſpeaking of the influences of the heavenly bodies, affirms, 
<< that if the moon be in the houſe of Saturn, at the time a 
* child is born, he ſhall be ſkilled in alchymy.” 
The great objects or ends purſued by alchymy, are, 10, The 
making of gold ; which is attempted three different ways : by 


_ ſeparation ; by maturation ; and by tranſmutation ; which laſt 
s to be effected by means of what they call the philoſepher's 
m See GOLD.—See alſo TRANSMUTATION, PHito-| 


SOPHER's Stone, c. 


With a view to this end, alchymy, in ſome ancient writers, is | 


_ — on, poetice, poetry; and xęuceromrixn, 5 
3 


e ſecond and third Choriambus's, and 


| 


* 


peetice, g. d. the art of making gold.—And hence alſo the ar- 
tiſts themſelves are called com poets, makers, and x ut 
115 maler. 1 2 
29, An univerſal medicine, adequate to all diſeaſes, See E- 
nes: ds i ab $5. [OE IIA ASE 
39, An univerſal diſſolvent, or alkaheſt. See Al KARHESsTr. 
4, An univerſal ferment; or, a. matter which being applied 
to any ſeed, ſhall increaſe its fecundity to infinity; if, e. gr. it 
be applied to gold, it changes the gold into the 3 
ſtone of gold; if to ſilver, into the philoſopher's ſtone of ſilver, 
i. e. into a matter which tranſmutes every thing into ſilver; if 
to a tree, the reſult is the popes s nol ſtone of the tree, which 
tranſmutes every thing it is applied to into trees, &c,. .. . 
The origin and antiquity of .alchymy are much controverted. 
If regard may be had to legend and tradition, it muſt be 
as old as the flood; nay, Adam. himſelf is repreſented by the 
alclymiſts as an adept. A great part, not only of the heathen. 
mythology, but of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, are 
ſuppoſed to refer hereto : thus, Suidas will have the ſecret of 
the philoſopher's ſtone couched in the fable of the Argonauts; 
others find it in the books of Moſes, ccc. 
But, if the æra of the art be examined by the monuments of 
hiſtory ; it will loſe a deal of this fancied antiquity. —The 
learned Dane, Ol. Borrichius, has taken immenſe pains to 
prove it known to the ancient Greeks and Egyptians, Her. 
Conringius, on the contrary, with equal addreſs, undertakes 
to ſhew its novelty. 5 | 
In effect, not one of the ancient poets, philoſophers, or phy- 
ſicians, from Homer till four hundred years after Chriſt, men- 
tion any ſuch thing. The firſt author who ſpeaks. of making 
gold, is Zoſimus the Panopolite, who lived towards the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and who has an expreſs treatiſe 
TEC rug lens TEXvIIG THE Ts YOUTE KAI TH %eyves Tomrens, Of 
the divine art of making gold and ſilver, ſtill extant in manu- 
ſcript in the French king's library. The next is AEneas Ga- 
zeus, another Greek writer, towards the cloſe of the ſame 
century, in whom we have the following paſſage: Such as 
are ſkilled in the ways of nature, can take filver and tin, 
and changing their nature, turn them into gold.” The 
ſame writer tells us, he was “ wont to ſtile himſelf y £73005, 
* gold-melter, and yucvrrs, chymiſt. —Hence we may ga- 
ther, there was ſome ſuch art in being in that age; but, 
as neither of theſe authors relate how long it had been known 
before, their teſtimony will not- carry us back beyond the 
age wherein they lived. | 
Nor do we find any earlier, plainer traces of the univerſal me- 
dicine : not a ſyllable of any ſuch thing in all the phyſicians 
and naturaliſts, from Moſes to Geber the Arab, who is ſupe 
poſed to have lived in the ſeventh century. In that author's 
work, intitled, The Philsſopher”s Stone, mention is made of 
« a medicine which cures all lepras :” this paſſage ſome au- 
thors ſuppoſe to have given the firſt hint of the matter ; though 
Geber himſelf, perhaps, meant no ſuch thing: for, by at- 
tending to the Arabic ſtyle and dition of this author, which 
abounds in allegory, it appears highly probable, that by man 
he means gold, and by lepras or diſeaſes, the other metals, 
which are all impure in compariſon of gold. 
Suidas accounts for this total filence of authors in reſpect of 
alchymy, by obſerving, that Diocletian procured all the books 
of the ancient Egyptians to be burnt; and tet was in theſe 
the great myſteries of chymiſtry were contained. Conringiu 
calls this hiſtory in queſtion, and aſks how Suidas, who lived 
but five hundred years before us, ſhould know what happened 
eight hundred years before him ? to which Borrichius anſwers, 
that he had learnt it of Eudemus, Helladius, Zoſimus, Pam- 
2 Sc. as Suidas himſelf relates. SOHO | 
ircher aſſerts, that the theory of the philoſopher's ſtone is 
delivered at large in the table of Hermes; and that the ancient 
Egyptians were not ignorant of the art, but declined to pro- 
ſecute it. They did not need to tranſmute gold, they had 
ways of ſeparating it from all kind of bodies, from the very 
mud of the Nile, and ſtones of all kinds. But, he adds, theſe 
ſecrets were never wrote down or made public, but confined 
to the royal family, and handed down traditionally from fa- 
ther to ſon, | | 
The chief point advanced by Borrichius, and on which he 
ſeems to lay the greateſt ſtreſs, is the attempt of Caligula, 
mentioned by Pliny, for procuring gold by diſtillation from 
orpiment. Hit. Nat. L. XXXIII. c. 4.—But this, it may 
be obſerved, makes very little for that author's pretenſions; 
there being no tranſmutation, no hint of any philoſopher's 
ſtone, but only a little gold extracted or ſeparated from the 
mineral. See ORPIM ENT. 
The principal authors in alchymy, are Geber, Friar Bacon, 
Ripley, Lully, John and Iſaac Hollandus, Baſil Valentine, 
Paracelſus, Van Zuchten, Sendivogjus, &c. 
ALCMANIAN®, in the ancient poetry, a kind of lyric 
verſe, or metre, conſiſting of two dactyls, and two trochees. 
Such, e. gr. is —Virginibuſque pueriſque canto. 
* The word is formed from Aleman, the name of an ancient 


Greek poet, in great eſteem for his Erotics, 6t amorous 
compoſitions. 
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ALCOHOL *, er ALxoor, in chemiſtry, an Arabic term, 


chiefly underſtood of the pureſt ſpirit of wine, raiſed, or rec- 


tified by repeated diſtillations to its utmoſt ſubtility, and per- 
ſection; ſo that if fire be ſet thereto, it burns wholly away, | 


without leaving the leaſt phlegm or feces behind. Spi- 


RI T, DiSTILLATION, RECTIFICATION, &c. 
* The word is formed from the Arabic or Hebrew OR kaal, 


to attenuate, ſubtilize. 


Al cool is ſometimes alſo uſed for a very fine, impalpable 


wder. See POWDER. 


ALCORAN, or AL Kor an, the Mahometan goſpel ; or the 


revelations, doctrine, and prophecies of the pretended prophet 
Mahomet. The MayoMETANISM. 


The word altoran is Arabic, and literally denotes either read- | 


ing, or collection; but it is in the firſt of theſe ſenſes that the 
alcoran of Mahomet ſeems beſt underſtood : Mahomet pur- 
poſing to have his book called Reading, by way of eminence ; 
in imitation of the Jews and Chriſtians, who call the New 
and Old Teftament, Writing, Scripture, Mir, books, 


Tz PS, on the fame account. See Book, and BiBLE. 
The Muflulmen alſo call it N DDD Alforkan ; from the 
verb PD Pharaka, to divide, or diſtinguiſh : either by rea- 


ſon it makes the diſtinction between what is true, and falſe, | 


or between what is lawful to do, and what not; orelfe on 


account of its containing the diviſions, or heads of the law : 


in which, again, they imitate the Hebrews, who give divers 


books the like name = Perakim,, q. d. capita, capitula, 


chapters, heads; e. gr. the DAN 1D Capita Patrum ; 


WR VPH2 Copitula R. Eliezer. Laſtly, the alcoran is 


alſo denominated aldhichr, advertifement, or remembrance ; | 


as ſerving to retain or retrieve the knowledge of the law. 

It is the common opinion among us, that Mahomet, aſſiſted 
by one Sergius, a. monk, compoſed this book; but the Muſ- 
ſulmen believe it as an article of their faith, that the pro- 
phet, who they ſay was an illiterate man, had no hand in it; 
but that it was given him by God, who, to that end, made 
uſe of the miniſtry of the angel Gabriel ; that however it was 


. communicated to him by little and little, a verſe at a time, 


and in different places, during the courfe of twenty-three 
years.—* And hence, ſay they, proceeds that diforder and 
< confuſion viſible in the work; which, in truth, is fo great, 
that all their doctors have never been able to adjuſt it. For 
Mahomet, or rather his, copiſt, having put all theſe looſe 
verſes promiſcuouſly in a book together, it was impoffible ever 
to retrieve the order wherein they were delivered. 

Thoſe twenty-three years which the angel employed in con- 
veying the ae to Mahomet, are of wonderful ſervice to 
his followers; inaſmuch as they furniſh them with an anſwer 
to ſuch as tax them with thoſe glaring contradictions wherewith 
the book is full : thoſe contradictions they piouſly father upon 
God himſelf ; alledging, that in the courfe of fo long time, he 
repealed and altered feveral doctrines and precepts, which the 

rophet had before received of him. | 

M. d'Herbelot thinks it probable, that when the hereſies of 
the Neſtorians, Eutychians, &c. had been condemned by cecu- 
menical councils ; many biſhops, prieſts, monks, Cc. being 
driven into the defarts of Arabia and Egypt, furniſhed the im- 


poſtor with paſſages, and crude ill-conceived doctrines out of | 


the Scriptures : and it was hence, that the alcoran became fo 
full of the wild and erroneous opinions of thoſe heretics. 

The Jews, alſo, who were very numerous in Arabia, contri- 
buted their quota to the alcoran ; nor is it without ſome reaſon 
that they boaſt, twelve of their chief doctors to have been the 


authors of this deteſtable work. 


The alcoran, it is to be obſerved, while Mahomet lived, was 


only kept in looſe ſheets : his ſucceſſor, Abubeker, firſt col- 


lected them into a volume, and committed the keeping thereof 


to Haphſa, the widow of Mahomet, in order to be conſulted 


as an original. And there being a good deal of diverſity be- 


tween the ſeveral copies already diſperſed throughout the pro- 


vinces; Ottoman, ſucceſſor of Abubeker, procured a great 


number of copies to be taken from that of Haphſa; at the ſame 
time ſuppreſſing all the others not conformable thereto. 

The chief differences, then, in the preſent copies of this book, 
conſiſt in the points; which were not in uſe in the time of 
Mahomet and his immediate ſucceſſors, but were added ſince, 
to aſcertain the reading; after the example of the Maſſoretes, 
who put the like points to the Hebrew text of Scripture. See 


PoiwT, 
The work is divided into ſuras, or chapters; and the ſuras ſub- 


divided into little verſes, which are all compoſed in a broken | 


interrupted ſtyle, reſembling proſe rather than verſe.—The 
diviſion into ſuras is but of a late ſtanding : the uſual number 
of them is ſixty. 

There are ſeven principal editions of the alcaran; two at Me- 
dina, one at Mecca, one at Coufa, one at Baſſora, one in 
Syria, and the common, or vulgate edition, The firſt con- 
tains 6000 verſes; the others ſurpaſſing this number by 200, or 
2.36 verſes: but the number of words and letters is the ſame in 
all, viz. 77639 words, and 323015 letters. See MAssORE- 


TES. 


The number of commentaries on the alcoran, is ſo large, that 


_—_ 


—— 
rn * 


* 


* 


os FY 


the bare titles would make a huge volume. — Ben Oſchair | 
wrote the hiſtory thereof, intitled, Tarikb Ben Ofchair hu 
principal among them are Reidbaori Thaalebi, Zamalchge be 
c — 
the alsoran, which is the baſis of the M f 

they have alſo a book containing their traditions, wie fac, 
4 Sonna. See SONNA, TRADITION, Matiomer any. 

c. | , 
The Mahometans have a poſitive theology, built 
ran and tradition; as well as a ſcholaſtic one, 38 
ſon.— They have likewiſe their caſuiſts, and a kind of ae 
law ; wherein they diſtinguiſh between what is of divine 20n 
what of poſitive right. * 
They have their beneficiaries too, chaplains, almoners, 3 d 
canons, who read a chapter every day out of the Þ:" Wie 
the moſques; and have prebends for fo doing.——The hatib of 
the moſque, is what we call the parſon of the pariſh; and th 
ſcheics are the preachers, who take their text out of the - 
coran. 


Ar cox ax, among the Perſians, likewiſe ſignifies a kind of 


tower, or ſteeple; very high and narrow; ſurrounded without 
by two or three galleries, one over another; whence the mo- 
ravites a ſort of prieſts repeat their prayers thrice a day, with 


a very loud voice; making the tour of the gallery all the 


while, that they may be the better heard all around. 


ALCOVE“, in building, a part of a chamber, ſeparated 


from the reſt by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, and other 
correſponding ornaments; in which is placed a bed of ſtate. 
and ſometimes ſeats, to entertain company. : 
* The word is divided from the Spaniſh a/coba 5 and that from 
the Arabie e/cauf, a cabinet, or ſleeping place; or from 
elcobat, a tent. | 


ALCYON. See the article HAL Yom. 
ALDEBARAN, an Arabian name, for a fixed ſtar of the 


firſt magnitude, in the eye of the ſign, or conſtellation tau- 
rus, or the bull; and hence popularly called The Bull's Bye. 
Its longitude, latitude, c. ſee among the reſt of the con- 
ſtellation Taurus, | 


ALDERMAN, an aſſociate to the mayor, or civil magiſtrate 


of a city or town, for the better adminiſtration thereof. See 
City, Town, c. | 
The aldermen are an order of magiſtrates, in our cities, and 
moſt of the municipal, or incorporate towns; who form a kind 
of council, and regulate things relating to the policy of the 
place. —They ſometimes alſo take cognizance of civil, and 
criminal matters; but very rarely, and only in certain caſes. 
Their number is not limited ; but in ſome places more, in 
ſome leſs, from ſix to twenty-fix. 

Out of theſe are annually elected the mayors, or chief magiſ- 
trates of places ; who, at the expiration of their mayoralty, 
return again into the body of the a/dermen, whoſe delegates 
they were before. See Mayor. 

The twenty-ſix aldermen of London, preſide over the twenty- 
ſix wards of the city. See WARD. 

When any of them die, the wardmote return two, out of 
which the lord mayor and aldermen chuſe one. Chamber]. 
All the aldzrmen that have been lord mayors, and the three 
eldeſt allermen who have not yet arrived at that dignity, are 
by charter juſtices of the peace. ; 
Formerly, there were alſo a/dermen of the merchants, of hoſ- 
pitals, of hundreds, &c. See SENATOR. 


ALDERMAN “, among our ancient Saxon anceſtors, was the 


ſecond of the three orders, or degrees of nobility, See Nos1- 
LIT. 

* The word in its original, is Ealdonman, compounded of Alb, 
old, or Eldon, elder, and man, 9g d. Elderman.—A late 
writer, with ſome probability, ſuppoſes that among the 

ancient Germans, the chief of each clan, tribe, or branch, 
was called Ealderman, not as denoting him old, but as denoting 
him the repreſentative of the elde brother, according to the 
ſcheme of paternal government, which obtained in that 
nation.—As a village generally conſiſted but of one tribe or 
branch of a family, the chief or head of ſuch tribe or branch, 


who, as ſuch, bad a ſort of juriſdiction over the village, was 


called the Ealderman of the Village. See Socterty. 
Thomas Elienſis, in the life of St. Ethelred, interprets alder- 
man by prince, or count; Egelwinus qui cognominatus eft Al- 


derman, quad intelligitur princeps, ſiue comes. Matthew Paris, 


in lieu of alderman, uſes the word juſticiarius; and Spelman 
obſerves, that it was the Norman kings, who, inſtead of the 
Saxon alderman, introduced the word ju/tice. 

Atheling was the firſt rank of nobility, alderman the ſecond, 
and thane the loweſt. See Ar Hr LING, and THANE. 

The alderman was the ſame as our earl, or count ; which ap- 
pellation, after king Athelſtane's time, took place in lieu of 
alderman. See EARL, and Cour. 


ALDERMAN, in the time of king Edgar, was alſo uſed for a 


judge or juſtice, See JUSTICE. 
a which ſenſe, Alwin ſon of Athelſtane, is ſtiled Aderman- 
nus totius Angliæ; which Spelman interprets, Capitalis Juſti- 


ciarius Angliæ. 


ALE, a popular beverage, or drink, made from malt, See 


MaLT, and Drink. 


For the method of brewing ale, ſee Bx RwWIxOG. A 


x iſtinguiſhed from beer, Mother potable liquor 

A hon ingredients, by the quantity of hops m_ 
in: which is greater in beer, and therefore —_— 

therein and fitter to keep. Sec BX IHN, HoPs, Gr. 


The brewers alſo diſtinguiſh par. Ec. fee under the article 


. and Curmi mentioned by Tacitus, - ho ” as 

verage of the ancient Germans, are _ by — 

to correſpond to our ale, and beer. See LY THUM, we : 
Al E, Cerevifia, is allo a denomination given to divers medi- 


cated liquors, or diet-drinks, whereof ale is the baſis, or ve- 


hicle. ” : 3 Beg 
nedicated wines, waters, and ales, make à large a 
= 3 diſpenſatories. Such are the cereviſia oxydorica, 
ſor the eyes; cereviſia anti- arthritica, againſt the gout z ce- 
reviſia cephalica, for the head - cereviſia epileptica, Ce. 

Gill ALE, is prepared by infuſing the dry leaves of hedera 
terreſtris, i. e. ground- ivy, in malt- liquor; which hereby 
becomes impregnated wit the virtues of that ſimple; and is 
therefore reputed abſterſive, and vulnerary; good in diſor- 

ders of the breaſt, and againſt obſtructions of the viſcera. 
Dr. Butler's purging AL E, 15 prepared of polypody, ſena, 
ſarſaparilla, aniſeeds, ſcurvygraſs, agrimony, and maiden- 
hair, put up in a bag, and hung in a veſſel of ale. 

8 We alſo meet in ſome diſpenſatories with ſyrup of ale, 


made by boiling that liquor to a conſiſtence; uſed againſt ob- 


ſtructions in the kidneys, the fluor albus, Sc. 
Al E- Beer. See the article BEER. 


AI E- BER Rx, is ale boiled with bread, and mace; ſweetned, 


ſtrained, and drank hot. 


AI E-Cox x ER, an officer in the city of London, whoſe buſineſs 


is to inſpect the meaſures of the publick houſes. —There are 


four of them, and they are choſen by the common-hall of 
the city. See MEASURE. | 
ALE-SILVER; a rent, or tribute yearly paid to the lord mayor 
of London, by thoſe who ſell ale within the city. 
Ate-MEeasSURE. See the article MEASURE. 5 
ALE-TASTER, is anofficer appointed, and ſworn in every court- 
leet, to look that there be a due fize, and goodneſs of bread, 
ale, and beer, ſold within the juriſdiction of the leet. See 
E, c. 
ALECT ORIA ®, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone ſometimes 
foun4 in the ſtomach, liver, or rather gall-bladder of old 
ks. See STONE. | 
1 The word is derived from æαοοg. a „ 5 
It is ordinarily of the figure of a lupine, and ſeldom exceeds 
the bigneſs of a bean.—lt has abundance of virtues attributed 
to it, but moſt of them are fabulous. 
ALECTOROMAN TIA“, an ancient kind of divina- 
tion, performed by means of a cock. See DivINATION. 

* The word comes from the Greek ae, a cock, and 
| pay], divination. 5 „ 
This art was in uſe among the Greeks; and the uſual man- 

ner of it was this. —A circle was made on the ground, and 
divided into twenty-four equal portions, or ſpaces: in each of 
which ſpaces was written one of the letters of the alphabet, 
and upon each of theſe letters was laid a grain of wheat. 
This done, a cock was turned loofe in the circle, and care- 
ful obſervation made of the grains he pecked.— The letters 
correſponding to thoſe grains, were afterwards formed into 
2 word; which word was to be the anſwer deſired. 
It was thus that Libanius and Jamblichus ſought who ſhould 
ſucceed the emperor Valens; and the cock anſwering to the 


fpaces QEOA, they concluded upon Theodore, but by a miſ- | 


take inſtead of Theodoſius. | 
ALEMBICE*, or LinBEc, a chemical veſſel, confiſting of 
a matraſs, fitted with a roundiſh head, terminating in a flo- 
ping tube, for the condenſed vapours to paſs through in di- 
itillation. See DISTILLATION. | 
* The wordis formed of the Arabic particle al, and the Greek 
&uR%Z, a ſort of earthen culinary veſſel, mentioned by Athe- 


his Pandecta Medicine, aſſerts the word alzmbic to be Arabic, 
_ Ls it literally denotes the upper part of a diſtilling 
veſſel. 


H7embic is popularly underſtood of the whole inſtrument of 
dittillation with all its apparatus; but in the proper ſenſe of 
the word, it is only a part hereof, viz. a veſle] uſually of 
copper, whereto a concave, globular, metalline head is cloſe- 
ly luted; fo as to ſtop the riſing vapours, and direct them 
into its roſtrum, or beak. | 
The heat of the fire raiſing the volatile parts of the ſubject 
expoſed in the bottom of the veſſel; they are received into 
its head, where they are condenſed, either by the coldneſs 
of the ambient air, or by water externally applied; and be- | 
come a liquor, which runs out at the beak into another veſ- 
ſe] called the recipient, See Recipient. 

The head, or capital of the alembic, is ſometimes incompaſſed 
with a veſſel full of cold water, by way of refrigeratory ; 
though this intention is now more commonly * N 
2 ſerpentine. See REFRIGERATORY, SERPENTINE, Cc. 
There are divers kinds of alembics: an open alembic, where 
the head, and cucurbit are two ſeparate parts ; a blind alembic, 


nzus, and Heſychius. Though Matthzus Sylvaticus, in | 


— * 


* T N 


or blind head, where the capital is ſealed hermetically upon 
the cucurbit, &c. Sec CucunBir, GG. 
ALEXANDRIN, or ALEXANDRIAN, in poetry, the 
name of a kind of verſe, which conſiſts of twelve, and thir- 
teen ſyllables, alternately ; the reſt, or pauſe, being always on 
the fixth ſyllable. See VERS | 
It is ſaid to have taken its name from a poem on the life of 
Alexander, intitled, the Alexandriad; written, or at leaſt 
tranſlated into this kind of verſe by ſome French poets : 
though others will have it denominated from one of the 
t ors, Alexander . If 
This verſe is thought very proper in epopea, 
and the more ſublime 1 for which reaſon it 
is alſo called Heraic Verſe. See Her orc. 
It anſwers in our language to the hexameters in the Greek, 
and Latin. Chapman 's tranſlation of Homer, conſiſts wholly 
of Alexandrians. Py 
ALEXIPHARMIC “, in medicine, expreſſes that property 
which a remedy, either ſimple or compound, hath to reſiſt, 
or deſtroy every thing of a poiſonous, and malignant na- 
ture. 
* The word is derived from the Greek — "ng arceo, I drive 
or expel; and gaguarxey, vererum, poilon. _ 
The —— had 2 adden, that there was poiſon in all ma- 
lignant diſeaſes, and in the generality of thoſe whoſe cauſe is 
unknown. Wo hence alexipharmic became a denomination for 
5 remedies and antidotes againſt malignant diſeaſes. See 
. Pois0N. | 
Alexiterial, cardiac, antidote, alexipharmic, and counterpoi- 
ſon, are all terms nearly of the fame ſignification. See AN- 
TIDOTE, COUNTERPOISON, Ec. 
Alexipharmics are ordinarily divided into ſuch as are gene- 
ral; and thoſe more particular, ſuppoſed only to combat 
ſome particular diſeaſe. But this diviſioa is founded more on 
ſpeculation, than experience. ; | 
Alexipharmic medicines, contain a great number of volatile 
parts, and ſuch as render fluid the maſs of blood. The 


greateſt part of them are aromatic, and pungent to the taſte. 
Among the reſt, it is true, there are ſome acid plants, and 


juices; but theſe are only reckoned in the number, on ac- 
count of their uſe in malignant, colliquative fevers. 
Alexipharmics chiefly act by exciting, or increaſing a diapho- 
reſis, or perſpiration ; by which the noxious matter is thrown 
off. See DIaAPHORETIC, PERSPIRATION, Sc. 
Alexipharmics, whether fimple or compound, ace alfo eſteem- 
ed preſervatives againſt malignant, and peſtilential fevers : 
but they are to be uſed with caution 3 ſome being only pro- 
per in condenſations, and others in colliquations of the blood. 
See PLAGUE, Sc. | 

ALEXIPHARMIC Vaters, Sc. See WATER, Sc. 

ALEXITERIALS®, in medicine, a term of the ſame im- 
port with alexipharmic; but chiefly applied to milk-wates of 
that name. See WATER. 

It is formed from the Greek ga:z:w, erceo, I drive away; or 

___  opitulor, I aſſiſt. | 

ALFET, anciently fignified the cauldron, in which boiling 
water was put, for the accuſed to plunge his hand in up to 
the elbow, by way of trial or purgation. See WATER, 
PURGATION, ORDEAL, c. 


ALGAROT, or ALGAREL, in the Arabian chemiſtry, a 


powder prepared of butter of antimony ; being in reality no 
more than the regulus of that mineral, diflolved in acids, 
and ſeparated again by means of ſeveral lotions with luke- 
warm water, which imbibes thoſe acids. See REGULvUs. 
This is alſo called Mercurius Vite, or ſimply Emetic Powder. 
—ſt purges violently both upwards, and downwards. See 
ANTIMONY. 
By collecting all the lotions, and evaporating two third 
parts, what remains is a very acid liquor, called Spirit of 
philoſophical Vitriol. | 
ALGEBRA“, a method of reſolving problems by means of 
equations. See PROBLEM, and EQuaT1oON. | 
* Menage derives the word from the Arabic agiabarat, which 
ſignifies the reſtitution of any thing broken ; ſuppoſing that 
the principal part of algebra is the confideration of broken 
numbers. Others rather borrow it from the Spaniſh a/ge- 
* brifla, a perſon who re-places diflocated bones; adding, that 
algebra has nothing to do with fraction; in that it confiders 
broken numbers as if they were intire, and even expreſſes 
its powers by letters, which are incapable of fraftion.— 
Some, with M. d'Herbelot, are of opinion, that algebra 
takes its name from Geber, a celebrated philoſopher, che- 
miſt, and mathematician, whom the Arabs call G:eber ; and 
who is ſuppoſed to have been che inventor. —Others, from 
Gefr, a kind of parchment, made of the fkin of a camel, 
whereon Ali and Giafar Sadet wrote in myſtic characters the 
fate of Mabometaniſm, and the events that were to 
happen till the end of the world. —But others, with more 
probability, derive it from Geber, a word whence, by prefix- 
ing the particle a/, we have formed algebra, which is pure 
Arabic, and properly fignifies the reduction of broken num- 
bers to a whole number. —However, the Arabs, it is to be 
obſerved, never uſe the word alone, to expreſs what 
we * by it; but _— to it the word abelab, 
which fignifies oppoſition /on—Thus algebra- alno- 
cabelab, is what we r * 


Some 


For the ſymbols, characters, &c. uſed in algebra, with their 
application, &c. ſee the articles CHñARACTER, QUAN- 
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Some authors define algebra the art of ſolving all problems 
capable of being ſolved : but this is rather the idea of ana- 
iyhs, or the analytic art. See ANALYS1s. 
Ihe Arabs call it, the Art f reſtitution and compariſon ; or, the | 
Art of reſolution and equation. Lucas de Burgo, the firſt Eu- 
; Topean who wrote of algebra, calls it, the Rule of reſtoration, 
and oppoſition. —T he Italians call it, regula rei & cenſus, that 
is, the rule of the root and the ſquare; the root with them 
being called Rec, and the ſquare Cenſus.— Others call it Spe- 
ciaus arithmetic ;- others Univerſal arithmetic, &c. 
Algebra is a peculiar kind of arithmetic, which takes the 
quantity ſought, whether it be a number, or a line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted; and by means of one 
or more quantities given, proceeds by conſequence, till the 
quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at leaſt ſome; 
power thereof, is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quan- 
tities which are known, and conſequently itſelf is known. See 
 QuanTITyY, and AnITHMETIC. 
Algebra is of two kinds, numeral, and literal. 
Numeral, or vulgar ALGEBRA, is that of the ancients, which 
only had place in the reſolution of arithmetical queſtions.—In 
this, the quantity ſought is repreſented by ſome letter or cha- 
rater ; but all the given quantities are expreſſed by numbers. 
See NUMBER. | 
Literal, or ſpecioaus ALGEBRA, or the new ALGEBRA, is 
that wherein the given or known quantities, as well as the 
unknown, are all expreſſed or repreſented by their ſpecies, 
or letters of the alphabet. See SPECIEs, and SPECIOUS. 
This eaſes the memory and imagination of that vaſt ſtreſs or 
effort, required to keep ſeveral matters neceſſary for the diſ- 
covery of the truth in hand, preſent to the mind: for which 
reaſon this art may be properly denominated metaphyſical geo- 
metry. = 
Specious Algebra, is not, like the numeral, confined to cer- 
tain kinds of problems ; but ſerves univerſally for the inve- 
ſtigation or invention of theorems, as well as the ſolution and 
- demonſtration of all kinds of problems, both arithmetical, 
and geometrical. See THEOREM, &c. 
The letters uſed in algebra, do each ſeparately repreſent ei- 
ther lines or numbers, as the problem is arithmetical or geo- 
metrical ; and together, they repreſent planes, ſolids and 
powers more or leſs high, as the letters are in a greater or 
leſs number.—For inſtance, if there be two letters, @ b, they 
repreſent a rectangle, whoſe two ſides are expreſſed, one by 
the letter 2, and the other by b; ſo that by their mutual 
multiplication, they produce the plane ab. Where the ſame 
letter is repeated twice, as à a, they denotea ſquare.—Three 
letters a bc, repreſent a ſolid, or a rectangled parallelepiped, 
whoſe three dimenſions are expreſſed by the three letters 
abc; the length by a, the breadth by ö, and the depth by 
c: fo that by their mutual 3 they produce the 
ſolid a Bc. | 
As the multiplication of dimenſions is expreſſed by the mul- 
tiplication of letters, and as the number of thoſe may be 


ſo great as to become incommodious ; the method is, only to 


write down the root, and on the right hand to write the in- 
dex of the power, that is, the number of letters whereof the 
power to be expreſſed does conſiſt; as, , a3, a4, as: 
the laſt of which ſignifies as much as @ multiplied five times 
into it ſelf; and fo of the reſt. See Power, Roor, Ex- 


PONENT, @c. | 


TITY, &c. 
For the method of performing the ſeveral operations in al- 


gebra, ſee ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICA- 
TION, &c. E <=: | 

As to the origin of this art, we are much in the dark. — 
The invention is uſually attributed to Diophantus, a Greek 


author, who wrote thirteen books, though only fix of them] 


are extant, firſt publiſhed by Xylander, in 1575; and ſince 
commented on and improved by Gaſper Bachet, of the French 
academy; and ſince by M. Fermat. 

And yet algebra ſeems to have been not wholly unknown to 
the ancient mathematicians, long before the age of Diophan- 
tus: we ſee the traces, the effects of it in many places; 
though, it looks as if they had deſignedly concealed it.— 
Something of it there ſeems to be in Euclid, or at leaſt in 
Theon upon Euclid, who obſerves that Plato had begun to 
teach it. And there are other inſtances of it in Pappus, and 
more in Archimedes and Apollonius. | 

But the truth is, the analyſis uſed by thoſe authors is rather 
geometrical than a!gebraical; as appears by the examples 
thereof which we fend in their works: ſo that we make no 
ſcruple to ſay, that Diophantus is the firſt, and only author 
among the Greeks who has treated of algebra profeſſedly. 
This art, however, was in uſe among the Arabs much car- 
lier than among the Greeks. And it is ſaid that the Arabs 
too borrowed it from the Perſians, and the Perſians from the 
India as. Il is added, that the Arabs carried it into Spain; 
whence, ſome are of opinion, it paſſed into England, before 
Diophantus was known among us. 

The firſt who wrote on the ſubject in this part of the world, 
was Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a Cordelier ; 
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whoſe book, in Italian, was printed at Venice : 
This author makes mention of one — piſan 
ſome others, of whom he had learned the art; hn, 
have none of their writings.— He adds, that @ — © we 
originally from the Arabs ; and never mentions 8 ene 
which makes it probable, that that author was not * hap ö 
in Europe. — His algebra goes no further than Fm Wn 
r v. eee | waer y. c, Cc. me tad 
ter Pacciolus appeared Stitelius, a good author - ; 
| = did he — 3 4 any further. i 5 _— but nei. 
After him, came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, T 5 
ſome others; who reached as far as the Gt et BE 
bic equations. —Bombelli followed theſe, and went .us cu 
a little ' further, —At laſt came Nunnius; Ramus Perry 
Salignac, Clavius, Ec. who all of them took different cher 
ſes, but none of them went beyond quadratics. 5 
About the ſame time, Diophantus was firſt made pub 
whoſe method is very different from that of the A 8 
which had been followed tll then 's 3 Ar. ny 
n 1590, Vieta entered on the ſtage, and intro 
he called his Spectous arithmetic, which conſiſts Toke 
the quantities, both known and unknown, by Frinbals 
letters, —He alſo introduced an. ingenious method of erg. 
ing the roots of equations, by approximations; ſince mu \ 
facilitated by Raphſon, in his Anahy/is A?quationum, = 
Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who in his Clavis Mz 
thematica, printed in 1631, improved Vieta's method; and 
invented ſeveral compendious characters, to ſhew the * 
differences, rectangles, ſquares, cubes, &c. 5 
Mr. Harriot, another Engliſhman, cotemporary with Ough. 
tred, left ſeveral treatiſes at his death; and among the reſt 
an Analyſis, or Algebra, which was printed in 1631; where 
Vieta's method is brought into a ſtill more commodiou; 
form, being that which obtains to this day; 
In 1657, Des Cartes publiſhed his geometry, wherein he 
made uſe of the literal calculus and the algebraic rules of 
Harriot ; and as Oughtred in his Clavis, and Marin, Ghe. 
taldus, in his books of mathematical compoſition and reſolu- 
tian publiſhed in 1630, applied Vieta's arithmetic to elemen- 
tary geometry, and gave the conſtruction of ſimple and 
quadratic equations; ſo Des Cartes applied Harriot's method 
to the higher geometry, explaining the nature of curves by 
equations, and adding the conſtructions of cubic, biquadratic, 
and other higher equations. See Curve. £ 
Des Cartes's rule for conſtructing cubic and biquadratic equa- 
tions, was further improved by 'Tho. Baker, in his Clavis 
Geometrica Catholica, publiſhed in 1684; and the foundation 
of ſuch conſtructions, with the application of algebra to the 
quadratures of curves, queſtions de maximis and minimis, the 
centrobaryc method of Guldinus, &c, was given by R. Slu- 
ſius, in 1668; as alſo by Fermat, in his Opera Mathema- 
tica; Roberval, in the Mem. de Mathem. & de Phyſique ; and 
Barrow, in his Le. Geomet —In 1708, algebra was applied 
to the laws of chance and gaming, by R. de Montmort ; and 
ſince by de Moivre, and James Bernoulli. See GAMINC. 
Thus much for the progreſs of algebra.—The elements of the 
art were compiled and publiſhed by Kerſey in 1671 ; where- 
in the ſpecious arithmetic, and the nature of equations are 
largely explained, and illuſtrated by variety of examples : the 
whole ſubſtance of Diophantus is here delivered ; and many 
things added concerning mathematical compoſition and re- 
ſolution, from Ghetaldus. The like has been ſince done by 
Preſtet in 1694; and by Ozanam in 1703.—But theſe au- 
thors omit the application of a/gebra to geometry ; which 
defect is ſupplied by Guiſnee in a French treatiſe expreſly on 
the ſubject, publiſhed in 1704; and PHopital in his p Fs 
tical Treatiſe of the conic Sections, in 1707 ,—The rules of al- 
gebra are alſo compendiouſly delivered by Sir I. Newton, in 
his Arithmetica Univerſalts, firſt publiſhed in 1707; which 
abounds in choice examples, and contains ſeveral rules and 
methods invented by the author. 
Algebra has been alſo applied to the confideration and cal- 
culus of infinites ; from whence a new and extenſive branch 
of knowledge has aroſe, called the Dorine of Fluxions, or A- 
nal;/is of Inſinites, or the Calculus Differentialis. See FLU- 
xXI0Ns.—T'he authors on this ſubject, ſee under the article 
ANALYSIS, | 
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ALGEBRAICAL, ſomething that relates to algebra. See 


ALGEBRA. | 
Thus we fay, algebraical characters, or ſymbols, 
lutions. See CHARACTER, c. 

ALGEBRAICAL Curve, is a curve, wherein the relation of 
the abſeiſſes to the ſemiordinates, may be defined by an a- 
gebraical equation, See CURVE. 

| Thele are alſo called geometrical lines, or curves. See GE0- 
MF TRICAL Lines, | : 
Agebraical curves ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to mechanical 
or tranſcendental ones. See MECHANICAL, and TT RAN- 
SCENDENTAL, 

ALGEBRAICAL Solution. See the article RESOLUTION. | 

ALGENEB, or ALGEN18, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of 
the ſecond magnitude, on the right ſide of Perſeus. —lts 
longitude, latitude, &c, ſee among the reſt of the conſtella- 


tion PERSEUS. 
ALGOL, 
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a's Head, a ſixed ſtar of the third mag- 


ALGOL, e ellation Perſeus Its longitude, latitude, 


in the con 
: 3 the article PERSE Uv. 
ALGORITHM, an Arabic term, which, ſome; authors, 
and eſpecially the Spaniards, make uſe of to ſignify the practi- 
cal operation of the ſeveral parts of ſpecious arithmetic, or 
THREAT, 6d 165, ROS 2142 EL 
B 2 uſed for the practice of common arith- 
metic, by ten numeral figures. See ARITHMETIC. ne 
Agorithm is properly the art of numbering truly, and readily ; 
and comprehends the {ix common rules of arithmetic. —It is 
ſometimes called Logi/tica Numeralis. See ARITHMETIC, 
&c. | | 1 1 
Webs, the algorithm of integers, the algorithm of fractions, 
the algorithm of ſurds, &c, See FRACTION, SURD, Oc. 
ALGUAZIL. in the Spaniſh policy, a ſerjeant or official of 
a judge, or magiſtrate appointed to ſee his decrees executed. 
NT, Oc. | CT 
A I. aN DA L ww term in the Arabian pharmacy. The 
troches of Albandal, Trochiſci Albandal, are a kind of troches, 
compoſed of colocynthis, bdellium, and gum tragacanth. 


See TROC HE. | OE 26-4215; 
* The word is formed of the Arabic Handal, or Handbal, a' 


name for colocynthis. See Colo VX TAUIis. 


8 „ 
They are eſteemed good purgatives, and are uſed on divers 
occaſions. See PUR GATIVE. 8 | 
ALHIDADES®, or AL1DADE, the index or label of an a- | 
ſtronomical, or geometrical inſtrument, for taking of heights 


or diſtances. ; | : 
* The word is Arabic, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. —In 
Greek and Latin, it is called Now]ex, Dioptra, and Linea 
Fiducie, fiducial line. | | 55 
The albidade is a kind of ruler, moveable on the centre of 
the inſtrument; and carrying two fights, which are erected 
perpendicularly at the two extremities of it. See the article 


SIGHTS, Cc. See alſo ASTROLABE, THEODOLITE, 


ALICATICA, an ancient Arabian weight. See WeIiGHT. 
ALIEN, in law, a ſtranger; or perſon born out of the king's 
allegiance; or under the juriſdiction of ſome other ſovereign ; 
and not naturalized, or made a denizen. See NATURALI- 

ZATION. e 

Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. alien friends, who are of 
thoſe countries which are at peace and league with us; and 
alien enemies, who are of countries at war with uus. 

A man born out of the land, ſo it be within the limits of the 
king's obedience beyond the ſeas; or of Engliſh parents out 
of the king's obedience, ſo the parents at the time of the 
birth be of ſuch obedience, is no alien, but a ſubject of the 
king: Stat. 2. 25 Edw. III. commonly called the Statute 
De natis ultra mare. | 7 5 Fin ee en 945) 

Add, that if one born out of the king's allegiance come and 
. dwell in England; his children begotten here are not aliens, 
but denizens. See DENIZENS. _ IT. 
Scavage, package and balliage, payable to the city of London, 
are properly aliens duties. See SCAVAGE, Cc. 
On what footing aliens are permitted to import foreign com- 
modities into Great Britain. See NAVIGATION. 
ALIEN Priories, a ſubordinate kind of monaſteries in Eng- 
land, belonging to, and dependant on other Monaſteries in 
foreign countries. Sce PRIORS, ABBY, | MONASTERY, 


G c. il ny Gl 
ALIENATION, ArLitEnaT1o, in law, the act of mak- 
ing a thing another man's; or. the altering, and transferring 


the property, and poſſeſſion of lands, tenements, or other 


things, from one man to another. See TRANSFER, Gc. 


To alienate, or alien, in mortmain, is to make over lands or } . 


tenements to a religious community, or other body politick. 
rr 0 11G 51 656 i e3iG uti 
To alienate in fee, is to ſell the fee- ſimple of any land, or 
other jncorporeal. right. See F Enn. 
Crown- lands are only alienablè under a faculty of perpetual 
redemption. See REDEMPTION. Tx. 
Ihe councik of Lateran, held in 1123, forbids any clerk to 
. alienate his benefice, prebend, or the like. See BENE FIE, 
eren eee & 906929 eee £1193 91 
ALIEN AT410 2 See ABDICAT TOM... 
ALIEN ATIOx- Office, is an office to which all writs of cove- 
nants and entry, upon which fines are levied and geroveries 


- 
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ſuffered; are carried, to have fines for alienation ſet and paid 


thereon. See RR CO VERY, FIu E, 66. 
ALIFORMES * Myſculi, a pair of muſcles, ariſing from 
the pterygoid bone, and ending in the neck of the lower jaw, 
towards the internal ſeat of the head. See PTER YGoIDES, 
* They are thus called from the Latin ala, wi forma 
ſhape; as reſembling wings. - _ f 


ALIFORMES W N in anatomy, the prothinences-of the 

os cuneiforme. CUNEIFORME; 161 % 4 

ALIMENT“, ArimenTuw, in a phyſical ſenſe; is what- 
ever _- be diflolved, and turned into chyle, by the-liquor 
of the ſtomach, or the natural heat; ſo as to be'afterwards 


| converted into blood, for augmenting the body, or repairing 1 


Vol. I. 


Y * 


7 + FT ;. 
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the continual expence of parts. See Food, CavLiz, Broop, 

NUTRITION, Ge. 1 

The word is Latin, formed of the verb alere, to nouriſh. 

ALIMENT ART, ALiMENTAL, ſomething that relates 

to aliment, or food. See Foop, S. | 

ITbe ancient — hold that every humour conſiſts of 
menta 


two parts; an „ and an excrementitious one. See 
HumMoUR, and EXCREMENT. k 


ALIMENTARY Dutt, Duttus Alimentalis, is a name given, by 


Dr. Tyſon and ſome others, to that part of the body through 


which the ood paſles, —_ its reception into the mouth, 
to its exit at the anus; including the gula, ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines. See STOM AC H, We. | is 1 iN 
Dr. Morgan conſiders the whole al: 


nſider tube, (including 
the ſtomach, inteſtines, and lacteals,) as conſtituting one 


gland; of the like nature, ſtructure, and uſe with the other 


lands of the body. See GL Ax p. ; 
Frey gland has its vaſa deferentia, ſecretoria, and expurga- 
toria, together with its common veatricle, where the matter, 
brought thither is firſt prepared by digeſtion, c. In this 
grand, primary, concoctive gland, the gula, from the mouthof 
the ceſophagus to its, vas deferens the ſtomach, is its common 
receptacle, the lacteals are its vaſa ſecretoria, or recipient 
ſtrainers, and the inteſtines from the pylorus to the anus con- 
ſtitute its vas expurgatorium, or common expurgatory duct. 


be actions therefore of this, as of every other gland, are 


principally four, viz. ſolution, ſeparation, glandular colature 
or ſecretion, and evacuation or expurgation. V. Mech. 


LIMENTARY Dud is ſometimes allo underſtood of the tho- 


Pract. of Phyſ. p. 27. 


- racic duct. See THoRacic Du. | 
ALIMENTARY Law, Lex Alimentaria, was an old law among 
the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find ſuſtenance 
for theif parents. : 

ALIMENTARII Peri, &c. were certain children, maintained 
and educated by the munificence of the emperors, in a ſort of 
public places, not unlike our hoſpitals. 


See Hos pIT AI. 
Trajan was the firſt that brought up of theſe alimentary boys. 


He was imitated by Adrian. Antoninus Pius did the ſame for 


a number of maids; at the ſollicit ation of Fauſtina: and hence, 


in ſome medals of that empreſs, we read PYELLAE FAV- 


STINIANAE.— Alexander Severus did the like, at the re- 


- queſt of Mammæa; and the maids. thus educated were called 


Mammæanæ. 


ALIMONY, ALimoNia, properly ſignifies nouriſhment, 
or maintenance; but in a more modern ſenſe, in law, de- 
notes that portion, or allowance which a married woman 
ſues for, upon any occaſional ſeparation from her huſband, 
- wherein ſhe is not charged with elopement or adultery. See 


Wire, DowER, Ec. h 


This was anciently called Rationabile Eftoverium, reaſonable 


maintenance, and was recoverable only in the ſpiritual court; 
but now alſo in chancery. 


ALI QUANT Part, is that which will not meaſure or di- 


vide any number exactly, but ſome remainder will fill be 


left. — Or, an aliquant part, is that which being taken any 
number of times, is always either greater or leſſer than the 
whole. See PaR T, MEASURE, e. 

Thus, 5 is an aliguant part of 12 for being taken twice, it 
falls ſnort, and when taken three times it exceeds 12. 8 


The aliguant parts of a pound, or 205. are 
35. an aliquant part compoſed of a 1oth and 20th. 


84. of a 5th and a loth. 


75. of a 4th and a 10th. 
86. of two 5ths._ 
-... 9s, of a 4th and a 5th. 
116. of a half and a 20th. 
125. of a half and a 10th. 


DA 135. of a half, a 1oth and 20th. 
3} 2 10 14's, of a half and a 5th. 


15. of a half and a 4th. 


at 3g 16s. of a half, a 5th, and 1oth. - 


62 . 17 3. of a half, a 4th, and 1cth. 
138. of a half and two 5ths. 


M Its 195. of a half, 4 4th, and 5th. 


To multiply by aliguant parts, ſee the article Mul TIP li- 


crop. h | 
ALIQUOT * Port, is ſuch part of any number, or quantity, 
as will exactly meaſure it, without any remainder. —Or, it is 
; part, which being taken a certain number of times, be- 
comes equal to the whole, or integer. See Parr, &c. 
*The word is formed of the Latin  a/iguoties, any number of 


times. | 


Thum, 3 i an aliquot of 123 becauſe being taken four 
times, it will per andy : 
The aliquot parts of a pound of 205. are 


e it. 


105. make half of 20s. | 25. 6d. an eighth. 
7 58. a fourth. f Is. 8 d. a twelfth. 
4s. a fifth. I 5. 4d. a fifteenth. 
25. a tenth. 13. 3d. a ſixteenth. 
5. : 3 | r0d. a twenty- fourth. 
s. 8 d. a third. 5d. a forty- eighth. 
35. 4d. a fixth. 255 2251 


WE 4 2 IR IP ds 


To multiply by the help of aliquot parts, ſee the article 


MuLTIPLICATION. : 
ALKAHEST, or ALCAHEST, in chymiſtry, a moſt pure 


and univerſal menſtruum, or diſſolvent, wherewith ſome | 


chymiſts have pretended adequately to reſolve all bodies into 
their firſt matter, and perform other extraordinary and unac- 
countable effects. See MensTRUUM, Dis80LVvENT, MAT- 
TER, c. | 
Thoſe two eminent adepts, Paracelſus and Helmont, expreſly 
declare, that there is a certain fluid in nature, capable of 
reducing all ſublunary bodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, 
into their ens primum, or original matter whereof they are 
compoſed ; or into an uniform equable and potable liquor, 
that will unite with water and the juices of our bodies, yet 
retain its ſeminal virtues; and if mixed with it ſelf again, 
thereby be converted into pure elementary water.—W hence 
they alſo imagined, it would at length reduce all things into 
water. See WATER, | : 
This declaration, ſeconded by the aſſeveration of Helmont, 
| who religiouſly ſwears himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſecret, has ex- 
Cited the ſucceeding chymiſts and alchymiſts to the purſuit of 
ſo noble a menſtruum. Mr. Boyle was fo fond of it, that he 
frankly acknowledges he had rather have been maſter thereof 
than of the philoſopher's ſtone. See ALCHYMY. - 
Indeed, it is not difficult to conceive, that all bodies might 
originally ariſe from ſome firſt matter, which was once m a 
fluid form. Thus, the primitive matter of gold is, perhaps, 
nothing more than a ponderous fluid, which from its own 


nature or a ſtrong attraction between its parts, afterwards ac- | 


quires a ſolid form. See GoLD.—And hence, there does 
not appear any abſurdity in the notion of an univerſal ens, 
that reſolves all bodies into their ens genitale. 


The altabeft is a ſubject has been canvaſled by an infinite | 


number of authors ; as, Pantaleon, Philalethes, Tachenius, 
Ludovicus, &:c.—Boerhaave ſays, a library might be collected 
of them. Weidenfelt, in his treatiſe De Secretis Adeptorum, 
has given us all the opinions that have been entertained about 
It. | 


The term alkaheft is not peculiarly found in any language: 


. Helmont declares he firſt obſerved it in Paracelſus, as a word | 


that was unknown before the time of that author, who in 
his ſecond book, De viribus Membrorum, treating of the li- 
ver, has theſe words: Eft etiam alkaheſt liquor, magnam he- 
patis conſervandi & confortandi, &c. There is alſo the li- 
<< quor alkabeft, of great efficacy in preſerving the liver; as 
e alfo in curing hydropical and all other diſeaſes ariſing from 
. « diforders of that part. If it have once conquered its like, 
. it becomes ſuperior to all other hepatic medicines; and 
* though the liver itſelf were broken and diſſolved, this me- 
<« dicine ſhould ſupply its place.“ | . SAS 
It is this ſingle paſſage of Paracelſus, that excited the ſuc- 
ceeding chymiſts to an inquiry after the altabeſt; there be- 
ing but one other indirect expreſſion about it in all his 
works. h 
Now it being a frequent practice with this author to tranſ- 
poſe the letters of his words, and to make uſe of abbrevia- 
tions, and other ways of concealment ; as in tartar, which 
he would write Sutratar ; for Nitrum, Mutrin, &c. it is ſup- 
poſed altahe/ft may be a word thus diſguiſed. Hence ſome 
imagine it formed of alkali eft; and accordingly, that it 
was the alkaline ſalt of tartar volatilized. This ſeems to have 
been Glauber's opinion; who indeed performed ſurprizing 


things with ſuch a menſtruum upon ſubjects of all the three 


kingdoms. : 
Others will have it the German word algei/?, q d. wholly 
ſpirituous, or volatile; others are of opinion, that alkabe/? 
is taken from /altz-geift, which ſignifies ſpirit of ſalt; for 
the univerſal menſtruum, it is ſaid, is to be wrought from 
water ; and Paracelſus himſelf calls ſalt the centre of water, 
wherein metals ought to die, &c.—ln effect, ſpirit of ſalt 
was the great menſtruum he uſed on moſt occaſions. —The 
commentator on Paracelſus, who gave a Latin edition of his 
works at Delft, aſſures that the altabeſt was mercury, con- 


verted into a ſpirit, —Zwelfer judged it to be a ſpirit of vine- 


gar rectified from verdigreaſe. And Starkey thought he diſ- 
Covered it in his ſoap. HD 1 

There have been ſome ſynonymous and more ſignificant 
words ufed for the altabeft. — The elder Helmont mentions 
the allabeſt by the compound name of uis aqua, fire-water : 
but he here ſeems to mean the circulated liquor of Paracelſus ; 
which he terms fire, from its property of conſuming all things; 
and water, on account of its liquid form. The ſame author 
calls it Enis gebennæ, infernal fire; a word alſo uſed by Pa- 
' racelſus : he allo intitles it Summum & feliciſimum omnium 
« /alium, the higheſt and moſt ſucceſsful among ſalts, which 
© having obtained the ſupreme degree of ſimplicity, purity, 
and ſubtility, alone enjoys the faculty of remaining un- 
« changed and unimpaired by the ſubjects it works on, and 
« of diflolving the moſt ſtubborn and untractable bodies, as 
« ſtones, gems, glaſs, earth, ſulphur, metals, c. into real 
« falt, equal in weight to the matter diſſolved; and this with 
as much eaſe as hot water melts down ſnow.” — This ſalt, 
« continues he, by being ſeveral times cohobated with Para- 


© celſus's Sal circulatum, loſes all its ſixedneſs; and at length | 
2 « 


into falt alone; which then becomes volatile; and at length 


ALK 


A an info; in WW 

: l TT equal in quantity to the ſalt it way 
Helmont is expreſs that this menſtruum is. intirely the pro. 
duct of art, and not of nature.”—* Though, ſays he, le. 
© mogeneal part of elementary earth ma artificially con 
< yerted into water, yet I deny that the ſame can be "a 
© by nature alone; for no natural agent is able to tranſmut 
© one element into another. And this he offers as a * 
why the elements always remain the ſame.— It may let "=, 
light into this affair, to obſerve that Helmont, as well as 
Paracelſus, took water for the univerſal inſtrument of <<. 
miſtry, and natural 3 and earth for the unchange. 
able baſis of all things: that fire was deſigned as the efficient 
cauſe of all things: that ſeminal impreſſions were lodged in 
the mechaniſm of earth ; and that water, by diffolving ang 
fermenting with this earth, as it does by means of fire 
brings every thing forth; whence originally proceeded the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; even man him. 
oo -_ thus at firſt created, agreeably to the account of 

be | 

The t character or property of the allabe, we ha 
8 to diſſolve, ow. pM all falta, halls : 
water alone excepted. The changes it induces proceed thus: 
19, The ſubject expoſed to its operation, is converted into 
its three principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; afterwards, 


is wholly turned into infipid water.—The manner of appli- 
cation is by touching the body propoſed to be diſſolved, e. gr. 
gold, mercury, ſand, or the like, once or twice with the 
| pretended allabeſt; and if the liquor be genuine, the body 
will be converted into its own quantity of ſalt. 
29, It does not deſtroy the ſeminal virtues of the bodies 
diſſolved thereby, —Thus, gold is, by its action, reduced to 
a ſalt of gold; antimony to a ſalt of antimony ; ſaffron to a 
falt of ſaffron, Cc. of the ſame ſeminal virtues, or characters 
with the original concrete. —By ſeminal virtues, Helmont 
underſtands thoſe virtues which depend upon the ſtructure or 
mechaniſm of a body, and which make it what. it is, Hence, 
an actual and genuine aurum potabile might readily be gained 
by the alkabe/t, as converting the whole body of gold into 
ſalt, retaining its ſeminal virtues, and being withal ſoluble in 
water. | 
30, Whatever it diſſolves, may be rendered volatile by a ſand- 
heat: and if after volatilizing the ſolvend, it be diſtilled there- 
from, the body is left pure inſipid water, equal in quantity 
to its original ſelf, but deprived of its ſeminal. virtues,— 
Thus, if gold be diſſolved by the altabeſs, the metal firſt be- 
comes ſalt, which is potable gold; but when the menſtruum 
by a further application of fire is diſtilled therefrom, it is left 
mere elementary water. Whence it appears, that pure wa- 
ter is the laſt production or effect of the altabeſt. 
4%, It ſuffers no change or diminution of force by diſſolving 
the bodies it works on, and therefore ſuſtains no reaction from 
them; being the only immutable menſtruum in nature. 
5%, It is incapable of mixture, and therefore remains free 
from fermentation and putreſaction; coming off as pure from 
the body it has diſſolved, as when firſt put thereon ; without 
leaving the leaſt foulneſs behind. 5 
ALKALINE, or ALKALIZATE Bedies, among chymiſts, 
are ſuch as have their pores naturally ſo formed, that they 
are fit to be pierced, and put into motion by the points ot 
an acid poured upon them. See ALKALY. 
ALKALIZATION, AkKALI:ZAT Io, in chymiſtry, the 
act of impregnating a liquor with an alkaline ſalt. See Al- 
AIT. l pita | e 
This is done either to make it a better diſſolvent, for ſome 
particular purpoſes; or to load the phlegm, ſo as it may not 
riſe in diſtillation, hereby the ſpirituous parts may go over 
more pure. See DissoL UT ION, DISTILLATION, Spi- 
10m, Wc. a | = \ 6 
ALKALY, ALEAII, or ALCALy, inchymiſtry, a name 
originally given by the Arabians, to a falt extracted from 
the aſhes of a plant called Kali: and by us, glaſi- wort; 
becauſe uſed in the making of . glaſs. See KAL I, and 
GLass. LIC 09G 211: ft | 
Afterwards, the term altaly became a common name for 
the lixivious. falts of all plants; that is, for ſuch ſalts as 
are draws by lotion from their aſhes. See DIxIVvIOus, and 
ASHES. „ e aides goa „ bet | 
And hence, again, in regard the. original ally was found 
to ferment with acids; the name has ſince become common 
to all volatile falts, and all terreſtrial ſubſtances which have 
that effect. See Acro, | 527100 ; 
ALK ALY, then, in its modern extenſive ſenſe, is any ſubſtance, 
which being mixed with an acid, an ebullition and efferveſ- 
cence enſues thereon. See EFFERVESCENCE, Oc. 
And hence ariſes the grand diviſion of natural bodies into the 
two oppolite claſſes of acids and altalies. See Aci. 
Boerhaave ſcarce takes this circumſtance to be 2 to con- 
ſtitute any determinate claſs of bodies. — In « allalies 
are not of one ſimilar homogeneous nature: but there are 
two ſeveral ſorts. | „ 
The firſt obtained from vegetable and animal ſubſtances, by 


calcination, diſtillation, putrefaction, &c, ſuch are ſpirit of 
To | urine, 


— ory mild, aſtringent, foflil bodies: the other a 


being poured on ſyrup of violets, change it of a green co- 


— This excludes the oils above- mentioned; which do not, af- 


but rather compoſe a reſinous one. 


not ſaline ; which anſwer to the characters of alkaly, i. e. pro- 
of different natures. 


their peculiar and appropriate acids to act on them, as gold, 


_ calculus humanus, bezoards, crabs eyes, &c.—2®, Teſta- 
ceous matters and ſhells ; as pearls, oyſter-ſhells, cuttle-fiſh 


After all, the alkaline property does not appear to be native, 


body; and both melting together, are fixed into an alkah : 


ALK 
BP Lite of tartar, &c,—The ſecond 
urine, ſpirit of hartſhorn, fle of tagar, Ec —T he Reon! 


The two ſpecies, Boerhaave obſerves, differ widely from cach 


i thing in common, but their be 
other ; having an ee) The one is a claſs of native, 


ſet of ſuch as are volatile, odorous, ſapid, cauſtic, aperitive, 


— = hn r. mere efferveſcence with acids, 
1 Ro ef Tf inſufficient” to determine the 
— of an altah: and that ſuch a name, which properly 
denotes a cauſtic fiery ſubſtance, thould not be 2 
any mild and gentle body, as chalk, &c. but other J or 
and conſiderations are to be taken in, and particularly their 
taſte, manner of procuring, and the change of colour they 


roduce in bodies. 


Wich regard to this laſt eircumſtance, thoſe liquors which 


; balies ; as thoſe which turn it red, aci s.— Thus 
eh eos: it of a kindly green ; and oil of 1 
carmine red: and if to the ſyrup thus made red by ol - 
vitriol, oil of tartar be poured, it turns that part w a ger 
ir comes in contact, green; leaving the reſt red: | 


like holds of oil of vitriol, poured on ſyrup made green by oil 


ks ths effect M. Homberg obſerves, that © a mere heat 
« and bubbling ariſing upon the admixture of 2 body with an 
« acid, does not ſeem an adequate criterion of the alkaline 
nature; fince diſtilled oils of all kinds are found to do thus 
« much; and many of them with more vehemence than 
. alkalies themſelves; ſo as ſometimes even to take fire, 
ich allalies never do.” | 

T 7 and character of an alkaly therefore, 
M. Homberg adds this circumſtance; * that after the action, 
« the mixture coaleſces and ſhoots into a ſalt, or ſaline matter. 


ter efferveſcence, unite with the acids into a ſaline ſubſtance, 
All lixivious ſalts have theſe characters of alkaly,—And not 
only lixivious, but alſo all urinous ſalts, which are conſtant] 

found to imbibe acids with great eagerneſs, and after ebul- 
lition, to unite and cryſtallize with them. See Lixivious, 


Oc. . ; 
Hence we have two kinds of altaly Salts, viz. fixed, or Iixi- 
wicus allalies; and volatile, or urinms ones. See SALT ; fee 
Iſo FixT, VOLATILE, &c. 05 | ; 
But beſide altaly ſalts, there are an infinity of other bodies, 


duce much the fame effects with acids, as the alkaly ſalts above 
mentioned.—And theſe alkaline matters are in other reſpects 


Some, e. gr. are meerly earthy ; as quick-lime, marble, ſealed 
earths, c. Others are metalline ; among which, ſome have 


tin, and antimony, which only diſſolve with aqua regia ; ful 
ver, lead, and mercury, with aqua fortis; and the others with 
other ſorts of acids, as iron, copper, zink, biſmuth, c. 
There are others of the animal claſs; conſiſting, 19, Of 
ſtony matters found in the viſcera of certain ſpecies; as the 


bones, the ſhells or coats of lobſters, crabs, &c.—3 The 
parts of animals, which by length of time, or ſome other 
cauſe, are become ſtony, or even earthy ; as the foſſil uni- 


corn's horn, &c.—Laſtly, almoſt all ſtony marine plants, as 


coral, &c. n 


but rather producible by art. This opinion ſeems to have 
been firſt ſtarted by Helmont: before him, it was the ſtanding 
opinion, that fixed altalies pre- exiſted in mixed bodies ; and 
were only ſeparated or extricated from the parts of the com- 
pound. Helmont advanced, that they did not thus pre- exiſt 
in their allaline form, but were productions of the fire, by 
whoſe violent action, part of the ſalt which in the concrete is 
all volatile, lays hold of ſome part of the ſulphur of the ſame 
which fixation he exemplifies, by what happens when falt- 
petre and arſenic, though both volatile, being expoſed to the 
yy OR by the operation thereof, and made to fix each 
r. | | 
Some late chymiſts, and particularly M. carry the 
point — further, and Mort, that all alka faks what- 
ever, both and volatile, are wholly the effect of fire; in 
that before any action of the fire, they did not pre-exiſt in 
= * afterwards a See Fin 8 
otwithſtanding ſeeming oppoſition and hoſtility be 

tween acids and allalies, they may be converted into one ho 
other; at leaft, acidsare convertible into allalies ; as is ſhewn 
ae Acad. an. 1717, w nature, and origin 7 
is ingeniouſly 1 5 a e 


| 


— 


lalts, according to this author, are only acids concen- 
trated in little molecules of earth, and united with certain 
ucles of oil, by means of fire. dee Acip, and Firs. 


_ « water of the Nile, is 


compound, neutral, or intermediate ſalt ; by 
incloſed in a ſheath, cannot cxcite the 


ſame favour as when diſengaged therefrom ; and yet excites a 
ſaline taſte : and for this reaſon is compound; &c. 
Now, fire is the only agent capable of diſengaging the acid, 
from the earth it is thus inveſted withal. Upon this, the acid 
being lighter than the earth, riſcs, and evaporates ; leaving the 
earth at the bottom of the veſſel ; which for this reaſon is called 
fixed, in contradiſtinction to the acid, which is volatile. "Thi: 
earth, thus bereaved of its acid, is left with its pores open and 
empty, which before were filled; and withal; in ſuſtaining 
the action of fire, it neceſſarily retains ſome of the particley 
thereof, which give it an acrimonious taſte, that mere eart}: 
could never have.—From this taſte it is called ſalt ; and from 
its pores being open, and thus diſpoſed to admit 2nd imbibe 
new acids, it is called allaly ſalt. See EARTH, SALT, Ec. 
Now, it is not to be imagined, that an earth which has once 
ted with acids, can ever be perfectly diveſted 
thereof; there will ſtill remain ſome, though much leſs tlian 
before. So that an alkaly may be conceived as only a too ſmall 
tity of acid, incloſed in too large a quantity of earth. 
The viſible and ſenſible fire is not the only agent capable of 
pang acids from their earth ; fermentation has the fame 

ect, in virtue of that pure active fire produced or concerned 
therein. Altalies, therefore, are the production, either of the 
one, or the other fire; and the ſame may be ſaid of the acids 
dif therefrom ; it being the diſ-union of the parts of the 
fame ſalt occaſioned by fare that yielded both, the acids as well 
as the altalies. All the difference is; that the allaly imbibes 
and retains certain corpuſcles of the fire, whereas nothing fo- 
reign is ſuperadded to the acid. | 
On this prineiple every acid is volatile, and every alkaly ſhould 
be fixed, if the 2/kaly were only earth: but, in regard the 
little acid ſtill remaining in the allahñ, may be united with a 
portion of oil, as well as a portion of earth; and oil is known 
to be volatile: the compound, that is, the allaly, muſt be 
228 in caſe the oil prevail therein. 

this caſe, the alkaly is found to have a ſtrong, penetrating, 
urinous tafte and ſmell; and is what we call a volatile —— 
alkaly ſalt. | | 
Thele things well conſidered ; it will be eaſy to aſſign what 
muſt enſue upon the feparations, or new unions of the parts of 
a mixt. | 
An acid, it is evident, may become an allaly, in that after 
having been ſeparated from its matrix, it may be reſtored in a 
mall quantity to another matrix, either wholly earthy or 
earthy and oleaginous,—In the firſt caſe, it will become a 
fixed alkaly ; in the ſecond, it may be, a volatile altaly, if 
in the ſuppoſed matrix the proportion of oil prevail over that 
of earth ; and in this cafe it will be urinous, 
Again, 5 was a fixed allaly, may become volatile 

urinous, by depoſiting or letting go part of its carth, and 

taking oil in its ſtead, ey | * 
Theſe tranſmutations are not found eaſy and practica- 
ble in the three different kinds of * - three king- 
doms ; by reaſon of the diverſny of circumſtances that mult 
concur thereto. — They are much the moſt rare and difficult 
in the mineral realm; by reaſon, no doubt, that the parts of 
minerals are more cloſcly tied together, and have, as it were, 
kfs play. The only inſtance chymiſtry hath hitherto pro- 
duced, of a mineral acid's being converted into a fixed alkaly, 
is in the operation of fixing ſalt- petre. 
The vegetable kingdom, it is obſerved, furniſhes a large quan- 
tity of fixed altaly ſalt ; and a little volatile a/tahy : the ani- 
mal kingdom, on the contrary, affords a deal of volatile a/- 
laß ſalt, and but little fixed. The foſkl kingdom affords a 
oy little native fixed alley ſalt, as the Egyptian natrum, 

d the falts procured by lotion from ſaline earths about Smyr- 
na and ſome other places of the Eaft ; and the chymiſts have 
alſo found a method of converting nitre into a fixed allaly- 
but no body hath hitherto produced a volatile alkaly from the 
acids of the mineral kingdom. And yet, if acid ſalts of the 
vegetable kind be convertible either into faxed or volatile al- 
tales, Thy may not mineral acids be ſuſceptible of the ſame 
change? fince vegetable acids are originally no other than mi- 
neral ones: for, from whence but the eatth ſhould plants de- 
rive their acid juice ? —— 
In effect, M. Geoffroy has at ſhewn the operation fea- 
ſible, by an actual transformation of the fame acid, nitre, 


into u volatile urinous alkaly, See the Mem. de I Acad. ubi 


ſupra; See allo SALT-PETRE, Ge. 


By. the way, it is to be noted, that the inftance of Egyptian 
| natrum or pitrs, furniſhes-an againſt the general 
allertion of all alkalics being artificial, or 


tio produced 
Mr. Boyle, who had ſome of this ſalt ſent hiur by the 
ambaſſador at the Porte; ſound that vinegar would work 
brilkly om it, even in the cold; Whence, fays be, it ap- 
* pears, that the ian nitre, acknowledged to be a native 
falt, and made only by the evaporation of the ſuperfluous 
yet of a lixivious nature, or at leaſt 
© abounds with partieles that are ſo, 8 
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ALKAHEST, or ALCAHEST, in 
and univerſal menſtruum, or diſſolvent, wherewith fome | 


that reſolves all bodies into their ens genitale. 


Ludovicus, &c.— Boerhaave fays, a library might be collected 


Helmont declares he firſt obſerved it in Paracelſus, as a word 
ver, has theſe words: Eff etiam alkaheſt liguur, magnam be- 


“ alſo in curing hydropical 
„ diforders of that 
4 it becomes ſuperior to all other hepat 


ceeding chymiſts to an inquiry after the al/kabeft ; there be- 


works. 


poſed allabeſt may be a word thus diſguiſed. Hence ſome 


wherein metals ought to die, c. In effect, ſpirit of ſalt 


- covered it in his ſoap. | 
but he here ſeems to mean the circulated liquor of Paraceiſus; 


racelſus: he allo intitles it Summum & felicifſunum 


© and ſubtility, alone enjoys the faculty of remaining 
1 by be fabjeths 2 


ALK 


To multiply by the help of aliquot parts, fee the article | 


MuLTIPLICATION. 
, 2 moſt pure 


chymiſts have pretended adequately to reſolve all bodies into 
their firſt matter, and perform other extraordinary and unac- 
countable effects. See MensrRUUM, Dis30LvenT, Mar- 
TER, c. 
Thoſe two eminent adepts, Paracelſus and Helmont, exprefly 
declare, that there is a certain fluid in nature, capable of 
reducing all ſublunary bodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, 
into their ens primum, or original matter whereof they arc 
compoſed ; or into an uniform equable and potable liquor, 
that will unite with water and the juices of our bodies, 
retain its ſeminal virtues; and if mixed with it 
thereby be converted into pure water. 
they al imagined, ie would at 2 all things into 
water, See WATER, | 
This declaration, ſeconded by the aſſeveration of Helmont, 
who religiouſly ſwears himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſecret, has ex- 
Cited the ſucceeding chymiſts and alchymiſts to the purſuit of 
ſo noble a menſtruum. Mr. Boyle was fo fond of it, that he 
frankly acknowledges he had rather have been maſter thereof 
than of the philoſopher's ſtone. See ALCHYMY. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to conceive, that all bodies might 
originally ariſe from ſome firſt matter, which was once in a 
fluid form. Thus, the primitive matter of gold is, perhaps, 
nothing more than a ponderous fluid, which from its own 
nature or a ſtrong attraction between its parts, afterwards ac- 


quires a ſolid form. See GoLD.—And hence, there does 
not appear any abſurdity in the notion of an univerſal ens, 


The allabeſt is a ſubject has been canvaſſed by an infinite 
number of authors; as, Pantaleon, Philalethes, Tachenius, 


of them. Weidenfelt, in his treatiſe De Secretis Adeptorum, 
has given us all the opinions that have been entertained about 
„ 

The term allaleſt is not peculiarly found in any language: 
that was unknown before the time of that author, who in 
his ſecond book, De viribus Membrorum, treating of the li- 


patis e - confortandi, &c. 1 There . _ the li- 
6 quor alta efficacy in 1 wer; As 
al l ariſing from 
If it have once conquered its like, 
ic medicines; and 
* though the liver itſelf were broken and diſſolved, this me- 
<« dicine ſhould ſupply its place.” : Ls 
It is this ſingle paſlage of Paracelſus, that excited the ſuc- 


ing but one other indirect expreſſion about it in all his 


Now it being a frequent practice with this author to tranſ- 
poſe the letters of his words, and to make uſe of abbrevia- 
tions, and other ways of concealment ; as in tartar, which 
he would write Sutratar ; for Nitrum, Maitrm, &c. it is ſup- 


imagine it formed of alkali eff; and accordingly, that it 
was the alkaline ſalt of tartar volatilized. This ſeems to have 
been Glauber's opinion; who indeed performed ſurprizing 
things with ſuch a menſtruum upon ſubjects of all the three 
kingdoms. | : 

Others will have it the German word algeiſt, q. d. wholly 
ſpirituous, or volatile; others are of opinion, that alkabe/t 
is taken from /aliz-geift, which ſigniſies ſpirit of falt ; for 
the univerſal menſtruum, it is ſaid, is to be wrought from 
water; and Paracelſus himſelf calls ſalt the centre of water, 


, 


was the great menſtruum he uſed on moſt occaſiona. The 
commentator on Paracelſus, who gave a Latin edition of his 
works at Delft, aſſures that the alkahe/# was mercury, con- 
verted into a ſpirit. —Zwelfer judged it to be a ſpirit of vine- 
gar rectified from verdigreaſe. — And Starkey thought he diſ- 


There have been ſome ſynonymous and more fignificant 
words ufed for the atkabeft. — The elder Helmont mentions 


the allabeſt by the compound name of nis aqua, fire-water : 


which he terms fire, from its property of conſuming all things; 
and water, on account of its liquid form. The fame author 
calls it Jenis-gehenn@, infernal fire; a word alſo uſed by Pa- 

amin 
« /alium, the higheſt and moſt ſucceſsful among ſalts, which 
© having obtained the ſupreme degree of fimplicity, purity 


* chang! unimpaired by t 
« of diſſolving the moſt ſtubborn and untractable bodies, as 


« ſtones, gems, glaſs, earth, ſulphur, metals, c. into real 


« falt, equal in weight to the matter diflolved ; and this with 
« as much eaſe as hot water melts down ſnow.” — This falt, 
ſeveral times cohobated with Para- 


- 


continues he, by bei 


its 

29, It does not deftroy the ſeminal virtues of the bodies 

diſſolved thereby. — Thus, gold is, by its action, reduced to 
2 ſalt of gold; antimony to a ſalt of antimony ; faffron to a 
ſalt of ec. of the ſame ſeminal virtues, or characters 
with the original concrete. —By ſeminal virtues, Helmont 
underſtands thoſe virtues which depend upon the ſtructure or 
mechaniſm of a body, and which make it what. it is. Hence, 
an actual and genuine aurum potabile might readily be gained 
by the allabeſl, as converting the whole body of gold into 
ſalt, retaining its ſeminal virtues, and being withal foluble in 
Water. 
3% Whatever it diſſolves, may be rendered volatile by a ſand- 
heat : and if after zing the ſolvend, it be diſtilled there- 
from, the body is left pure inſipid water, equal in quantity 
to its original ſelf, but deprived. of its ſeminal virtues — 
Thus, if gold be diſſolved by the allabeſ, the metal firſt be- 
comes fait, which is potable gold; but when the menſtruum 
by a further application of fice is diſtilled therefrom, it is left 
mere elementary water. W hence it appears, that pure wa- 
ter 15 the laſt production or effect of the alla it.. 
4%, Ir ſuffers no change or diminution of force by diſſolving 
the bodies it works on, and therefore ſuſtains no reaction from 
them; being the only immutable menſtruum in nature. 
855 ** incapable of mixture, and eee, remains free 

om fermentation and putreſaction; coming off as from 

the body it has diflolved, as when firſt put — whos 
leaving the leaſt ſoulneis behind. | 

ALKALINE, or ALKALIzATE Badies, among chymiſts, 
are ſuch as have their pores naturally fo formed, that they 
are fit to be pierced, and put into motion by the points ot 
an acid poured upon them. Sce ALK ALy. | 

ALKALIZATION, AztxALizaT1o, in chymiſtry, the 
act of impregnating a liquor with an alkaline ſalt. See Al- 
KALY. Peak, & 
This is done either to make it a better diſſolvent, for ſome 
particular purpoſes ; or to load the phlegm, fo as it may not 
riſe in diſtillation, whereby the ſpirituous parts may go over 

more pure. See DisSOLUTION, DISTILLATION, SPI- 
KIT, &c. | | | 

ALKALY, Arxar1, or ALCALy, in chymiſtry, a name 
originally given by the Arabians, to 2 falt extracted from 


— uſed in the making of glak. Sce Kain, 
LASS. : 9 
Afterwards, term altaꝶ became a common name for 


the 
the lixivious falt of all plants; that is, for ſuch falts as 
their See Lixivious, and 


And hence, again, in regard the original allaly was found 
to ferment with acids; the name has ſince become common 
to all volatile falts, and all terreſtrial ſubſtances which have 
that cftet. Sec Ac in. ; | | 

ALK ALY, chen, in its modern extenfive ſenſe, is any ſubſtance, 
which being mixed with an acid, an ebullition and efferrei- 
cence enſues thereon. See ErFFxrvescence, &c. 

And hence ariſes the diviſion of natural bodies into the 
two oppolite claſſes of acids and altalies, See Acip. 
Boerhaave ſcarce takes this circumſtance to be gh to con- 
5 claſs of bodies. In Trees 
are not of one ſimilar homogeneous nature: but are 
two ſeveral ſorts. | 

The firſt obtained from vegetable and animal ſubſtances, by 


© celſus's Sal circulatum, loſes all its fixedneſs; and at length 
| 2 


© 


PF 


Err of ſuch as are volatile, odorous, ſapid, cauſtic, aperitive, 


SAEAATHASIESNHS LEASE 


not ſaline ; which anſwer to the characters of alkaly, i. e. pro- 


ceous matters and ſhells ; as pearls, oyſter-ſhells, cuttle-fiſh 


After all, the alkaline property does not appear to be native, 


reftrial kind ; as ſhells, bole, &c. hu 
The — rock Boerhaave obſerves, differ widel 2 2 
other; having ſcarce any thing in common, but ti ing 
Serveſcible with acids,—The one is a claſs of native, fixed 
ſcentleſs, infipid, mild, aſtringent, foſſil bodies: the other 


procured by art. | SS: 
— adds < fame author, mere efferveſcence with acids, 


ed to be of itſelf inſuffcient to determine the 
„ : and that ſuch a name, which properly 
denotes a cauſtic fiery ſubitance, thould not be affixed to 
any mild and gentle body, 2s chalk, &c. but other I wy 
and conſiderations are to be taken in, and particularly 
taſte, manner of procuring, and the change of colour they 
— my this laſt 1 thoſe gn * 

7 f violets, C it of a 

r thoſe which torn ie red, acids.— Thus 


; lkalies ; as 8.— 
5 of _ — it of a kindly green; and oil of vitriol of a 


i and if to the ſyrup thus made red by oil of 
— 3 be pour * turns that part wherewith 
it comes in contact, green; leaving the reſt red: and the 
like holds of oil of vitriol, poured on ſyrup made green by oil 


r. 5 
* like effect M. Homberg obſerves, that © a mere heat 
« and bubbling ariſing upon the admixture of a body with an 
acid, does not ſeem an adequate criterion of the alkaline 
nature; fince diftilled oils of all kinds are found to do thus 
« much; and many of them with more vehemence than 
« alkalies themſelves; ſo as ſometimes even to take fire, 
« which allalies never do.” 

To the definition and character of an alkaly therefore, 
M. Homberg adds this circumſtance ; * that after the action, 
« the mixture coaleſces and ſhoots into a ſalt, or ſaline matter. 
— This excludes the oils above-mentioned z which do not, af- 
ter efferveſcence, unite - the acids into a ſaline ſubſtance, 
t rather compoſe a reſinous one. | 
Al lixivious ald have theſe characters of altah.— And not 
only lixivious, but alſo all urinous ſalts, which are conſtant] 
found to imbibe acids with great eagerneſs, and after ebul- 
lition, to unite and cryſtallize with them, See Lixiviovus, 
py 7 
Wages we have two kinds of altaly Salts, viz. fixed, or Ii- 
vious allalies; and volatile, or urinos ones. See Sa LT; ſee 
alſo Fix r, VOLATILE, &c. . +=] 
But beſide altaly falts, there are an infinity of other bodies, 


duce much the fame effects with acids, as the alkaly ſalts above 
mentioned. And theſe alkaline matters are in other reſpects 
of different natures. 3 

Some, e. gr. are meerly earthy; as quick-lime, marble, ſealed 
earths, Ac. Others are metalline; among which, ſome have 
their peculiar and appropriate acids to act on them, as gold, 
tin, and antimony, which only diſſolve with aqua regia; ſil- 
ver, lead, and mercury, with aqua fortis; and the others with 
other ſorts of acids, as iron, copper, zink, biſmuth, &c.— 
There are others of the animal claſs; conſiſting, 19, Of 
ſtony matters found in the viſcera of certain ſpecies ; as the 
calculus humanus, bezoards, erabs eyes, & c.—2®, Teſta- 


bones, the ſhells or coats of lobſters, crabs, &c.—3?, The 
parts of animals, which by length of time, or ſome other 
cauſe, are become ſtony, or even earthy ; as the foſſil uni- 
corn's horn, &c.—Laſtly, almoſt all ſtony marine plants, as 


coral, c. ; 


but rather producible by art.—This opinion ſeems to have 
been firſt ſtarted by Helmont : before him, it was the ſtanding 
opinion, that fixed alłalies pre-exifted in mixed bodies; and 
were only ſeparated or extricated from the parts of the com- 
pound. Helmont advanced, that they did not thus pre-exiſt 
in their alkaline form, but were productions of the fire, by 
whoſe violent action, part of the ſalt which in the concrete is 
all volatile, lays hold of ſome part of the ſulphur of the ſame 
body; and both melting together, are fixed into an alkaly : 
which fixation he exemplifies, by what happens when falt- 
petre and arſenic, though both volatile, being expoſed to the 
= are fluxed by the operation thereof, and made to fix each 
** - Soom R 2 
Some late chymiſts, and particularly M. Geoffroy carry the 
point omerhing further, and Mort chat all alkaly Taks what- 
ever, both fixed and volatile, are wholly the effect of fire; in 
that before any action of the fire, they did not pre- exiſt in 
the mixt wherein are feed any appeared, See Fs "BY 
Notwithſtanding all the ſeeming oppoſition and hoſtility be- 
tween acids and altalies, they may be converted into one an- 
other; at leaſt, acids are convertible into altalies ; as is ſhewn 
at large by M. Geoffroy in a diſcourſe expreſs, in the Mem. 
de I Acad. an. 1111, w 


— 


re the nature, and origin of altales | 


is ingeniouſly explained. | | 
Altahy ſalts, . this author, are only acids concen- 
trated in little molecules of earth, and united with certain par- 
ucles of oil, by means of fire. See Ac1D, and Flu k. 


[FE 


1110 
757 


7 
: 


fixed, in contradiſtinction to the acid, which is volatile. "Thi: 
earth, thus bereaved of its acid, is left with its pores open and 
„ Which bcfore were filled; and withal, in ſuſtaining 
the action of fire, it neceſſarily retains ſome of the particley 
thereof; which give it an acrimonious taſte, that mere earth 
could never have. From this taſte it is called ſalt ; and from 


vitble and ſenſible fire is not the only agent capable of 

] ing acids from their earth; fermentation has the ſame 

ect, in virtue of that pure active fice produced or concerned 
therein. Altalies, therefore, are the production, either of the 
one, or the other fire ; and the fame may be ſaid of the acids 
di therefrom ; it being the diſ-union of the parts of the 
ſame ſalt occaſioned by fare that yielded both, the acids as weil 
as the allalies. All the difference is; that the allaly imbibes 
and retains certain corpuſcles of the fire, whereas nothing fo- 
reign is ſuperadded to the acid. 
On this principle every acid is volatile, and every altaly ſhould 
be fixed, if the 2/kaly were only earth: but, in regard the 
little acid ſtill remaining in the a/tah, may be united with a 
portion of oil, as well as a portion of earth; and oil is known 
to be volatile: the compound, that is, the allaly, muſt be 
volatile, in caſe the oil prevail therein. 
In this caſe, the allaꝶ is found to have a ſtrong, penetrating, 
urinous tafte and ſme!l; and is what we call a volatile urinous 
alkaly ſalt. 
Thelec things well conſidered ; it will be eaſy to aſſign what 
muſt enſue upon the ſeparations, or new unions of the parts of 
a mixt. | 
An acid, it is evident, may become an allaly, in that after 
having been ſeparated from its matrix, it may be reſtored in a 
fmall quantity to another matrix, either wholly carthy or 
earthy and oleaginous.—In the firſt caſe, it will become a 
8 Ow: nk, it may be, a volatile altaly, if 
in the ſuppoſed matrix the proportion of oil prevail over that 
of earth; and in this caſe it will be urinous. 


equally eaſy and practica- 
ble in the three different kinds of mixts, or | Sr. king- 
doms ; by reaſon of the diverſny of circumſtances that muſt 
concur tl —T hey are much the moſt rare and difficult 
in the mineral realm; by reaſon, no doubt, that the parts of 
minerals are more cloſcly tied together, and have, as it were, 
tf play. The only inſtance chymiſtry hath hitherto pro- 
duced, of a mineral acid's being converted into a fixed alkaly, 
is in the operation of faxing ſalt- petre. 
The vegetable kingdom, it is obſerved, furniſhes a large quan- 
tity of fixed altaly falt; and a little volatile alla: the ani- 
mal kingdom, on the contrary, affords a deal of volatile al- 
kaly ſalt, and but little fixed. The foſfil kingdom affords a 
little native fixed aliaꝶy ſalt, as the Egyptian natrum, 
the ſalts procured by lotion from faline earths about Smyr- 


na and ſome other places of the Eaft ; and the chymiſts have 


alſo found a method of converting nitre into a fixed altaly- 
but no body hath hitherto produced a volatile allaꝶy from the 
acids of the mineral ki And yet, if acid ſalts of the 
vegetable kind be convertible either into faxed or volatile al- 
tales, why may not mineral acids be ſuſceptible of the ſame 
hange ? ſince v acids are originally no other than mi- 
neral ones: for, from whence but the eacth ſhould plants de- 
In 484, N. Gebe, bes at length hes 
n | at the operation fea- 
ſible, by an actual transformation of the ſame acid, nitre, 


into u volatile urinous ala. See the Mem. de F Acad. ubi 


ſupra; Sce alſo SALT-PETRE, 6c. 


By the way, it is to be noted, that the inftance of Egyptian 


nitre, furniſhes an objection againſt the general 
5 6 artificial, or produced by fire : 

- Boyle, ho had ſome of this ſalt ſent him by the Engliſh 
mbaſſador at the Porte; found that vinegar would work 
brilldy om it, even in the cold; Whence, fays he, it ap- 
* pears, that the ian nitre, acknow to be a native 
* and made by the evaporation of the ſuperfluous 


” y 
« water of the Nile, is yet of a lixivious nature, or at leaſt 


« abounds with particles that are ſo, though produced with- 
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& out any precedent incineration, and the matter of it ex- 

0 poſed to no violence of the fire, to make it afford an al- 

& taly.” Producib. of Chym. Princip. He adds, However, 

© he does not know any other body in nature, except this, 

herein the #/kaline properties are not produced.” id. 

And proceeds to give inſtances of. allalies being made from 

ſea falk, and other acids; and ſhews, how the ſame body, 
<« without the addition of any other ſalt, may by varyi | 
manner of the fire's application, be made either to afford 

< little elſe than acids, or a greater or leſs quantity of allaly. 

Ibid. 

For the theory of the operation of acids upon allalies, ſee 

ACID. 


Hypothefis of ALK ALY and acid. Tachenius and Sylvius de la 


Boe, followed by the tribe of vulgar chymiſts, ſtrenuouſly aſ- 
ſert ſal alkaly and acid to be the only univerſal principles of 


all bodies; and by means hereof, account for the qualities of 


bodies, and the reſt of the phznomena of nature; particularly 


' thoſe in the animal œconomy.— In a word, alkaly and acid 
are ſubſtituted in the ſtead of matter and motion. See PRIN- 


CIPLE, ELEMENT, Sc. | 5 
Mr. Boyle and Bohnius attack this hypotheſis with great force 


of argument. In effect, it is at beſt but precarious to affirm, | 


that acid and alkaline parts are found in all bodies. 
When the chymiſts ſee aqua fortis diſſolve filings of copper, 


they conclude, that the acid ſpirits of the menſtruum meet 
in the metal with an a/kaly, upon which they work; but how | 


unſafe a way of arguing this is, appears hence, that ſpirit of 
urine, which is allowed a volatile altaly, and 2 
makes a great conflict with aqua fortis, readily diſſolves fi- 


lings of copper, and more genuinely than the acid liquor.— 


So, when they ſee the magiſtery of pearl or coral, prepared 
by dropping oil of tartar into the ſolution of thoſe bodies 
made with ſpirit of vinegar ; they aſcribe the precipitation to 
the fixed altaly of the tartar, which mortiſies the acidity of 
the ſpirit of vinegar : whereas, the precipitation would no leſs 
enſue, if, inſtead of the altalrzate oil of tartar, that ſtrong 
acid, oil of ſulphur per campanam, were uſed. | 


: It may alſo be doubted, whether it be juſt to ſuppoſe, that 


when an acid is diſcovered in a body, the operation of that 
body on another, abounding with an a/kaly, muſt be the ef- 
fect of a conflict between theſe two principles? For, an acid 
body may do many things, not ſimply as an acid, but on ac- 
count of a texture or modification, which endows it with 
other qualities as well as acidity. Thus, when the chymiſts 
ſee an acid menſtruum, as aqua fortis, ſpirit of ſalt, oil of 
vitriol, &c. diſſolve iron, they preſently aſcribe the effect to 
an acidity in the liquors ; though well dephlegmated urinous 
ſpirits, which they hold to have a great antipathy to acids, 


Will readily diſſolve crude iron even in the cold. 


Further, the patrons of this hypotheſis, ſeem arbitrarily to 
have aſſigned offices to each of their two principles; as the 


chymiſts do to each of their tria prima; and the Peripatetics 


to each of their four elements. But it is not enough to ſay, 
that an acid, for jgſtance, performs theſe things, and an 


 alkaly thoſe; and that they divide the operations and phæ- 


nomena of natural bodies between them: aſſertions of ſuch 


moment ought not to be received, without further proof. 


Indeed, the very diſtribution of ſalts into acids and alkabes, 
has ſomewhat arbitrary in it; there being not only ſeveral 


things wherein the acids agree with alkalies, but alſo ſeveral | 


things wherein each differs from it ſelf, —To ſay nothing of 
the diverſity of fixed and volatile a/kalies above-mentioned ; 
ſome, as ſalt of tartar, will precipitate the ſolution of ſubli- 


mate into an orange-tawny ; others, as ſpirit of blood and 


hartſhorn, precipitate ſuch a ſolution into a milky ſubſtance ; 


and oil of tartar very flowly operates upon filings of copper, 


which ſpirits of urine and hartſhorn will readily diffolve on 
the fire. And among acids themſelves the difference is no 
leſs; for ſome of them will diſſolve bodies that others will 
not: and this even where the menſtruum that will not diſ- 
ſolve the body, is reputed much ſtronger than that which 


does; as dephlegmated ſpirit of vinegar will diſſolve lead re- 


duced to minute parts in the cold, which is an effect that 
chymiſts expect not from ſpirit of ſalt. Nay, one acid will 


| precipitate what another has diflolved, and # contra ; as, ſpi- 
- Tit of falt will precipitate filver out of ſpirit of nitre. Add, 
the properties peculiar to ſome -particular acids ; as that ſpirit 
of nitre or aqua fortis, diſſolves camphire into an oil, and 
-  coagulates common oil into a conſiſtent ſubſtance like tallow ; 


and though it will both corrode ſilver, copper, lead, and mer- 


cury, and keep them diſſolved, it quickly lets fall almoſt the 


whole body of tin. | 


cout of a confeſſedly acid menſtruum, the 
an allah, is precarious: ſince filings of ſpelter will be diſ- 
ſolved by ſome altalies, viz. ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, &c. as 
well as by acids; and bodies may be precipitated out of acid! 
wt 2 J CD39 44x; | . : 


It is no wonder that the definitions given of acid and altaly 


ſhould be inaccurate and ſuperficial ; ſince the chymiſts them- 


ſelves do not ſeem to have any determinate notion or ſure 
marks, whereby to know them difti 
that, becauſe a body diſſolves another, which is difloluble by 
this or that known acid, the ſolvent muſt alſo be acid; or 


For, to infer, 
to conclude, that, if a body precipitates a diſſolved metal 
precipitant muſt be 
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pears pot the leaſt alkah. Add, Hwa Glution af r ap 
made in aqua fortis, would be precipitated both by ſpir 
ſalt, and by common water.—Nor does that other þ. 4g 
of acids and alkalies, viz. the heat, commotion, and buy 
excited upon their being put — 
minate; fince almoſt any thing fitted vari y and yet. 
mently to agitate the minute parts of a body,” will * 
heat in it.— Thus, though water be neither an acid — 
highly acid ai of nde, bot wat the along. nn, with the 
ol vitrio t altali 
tar. See Har. ROTOR ts 
Neither is the production of bubbles, though accomc...::_. 
with a hifling noiſe, a certain ſign; ſuch 2 «ny = 
ing a neceſſary effect of heat, excited by conflict, but 
pending on the peculiar diſpoſition of the bodies put togeth.. 
to extricate, produce, or intercept particles of air.— fle 5 
as oil of vitriol, mixed in a due proportion with fair u — 
may be brought to make the water very hot, without 3 
ing bubbles, ſo Mr. Boyle has found, that allaliaale pr., 
urine, drawn with ſome kinds of quick- lime being 8 
with oil of vitrĩiol moderately ſtrong, would afford an inten 
heat, whilſt it produced either no manifeſt bubbles at all p 
ſcarce any; though the urinous ſpirit was ſtrong, and 
other trials operated like an alta: and though with "a 
ſpirit of urine made per ſe, in the common way, oil of v 
triol will produce a great hiſſing, and a multitude of wy 
ſpicuous bubbles. On the other fide, ſome acid ſpirits, 2s cf 
verdegreaſe, made pure, poured on falt of tartar, will fe. 
quently make a conflict, and producea large froth ; though not 
accompanied with any manifeſt heat. See EBuLLiition 
Many make the taſte the touchſtone whereby to try acids By 
_ alkakies : but there is a multitude of bodies, wherein we can 
ſo little diſcern by the taſte which of the principles is predo- 
minant, that one would not ſuſpect there was a grain of either 
of them therein : ſuch are diamonds, moſt gems, and 
ignobler ſtones ; gold, filver, mercury, &c. There are ah 
bodies abounding with acid or a/kalizate ſalts; which either 
have no tale, or a quite different one from that of the chy- 
mical principles —Thus, though Venice glaſs be in great part 
compoſed of a fixed altaly, it is inſipid on the palate : and 
cryſtals of filver and lead, made with aqua fortis, and contain- 
ing numerous acid particles of the menſtruum, manifeſt no- 
thing of acidity in the mouth; the latter having a ſaccharine 
ſweetneſs, and the former an extreme bitterneſs. And eren 
in vegetable ſubſtances of a manifeſt taſte, it is not eaſy to 
know by that, whether it be the acid or the alkaline principle 
which predominates in them: as, in the eſſential oil of ſpice, 
and the groſs empyreumatical oils of wood; and even in al 
coho! of wine, which ſome contend to be an acid, and other, 
an alkaly. Imperſect. of Chym. Do. of Dual. 


ALKEBLA, or ALK1BLa. See the article KeBLA, 
ALKEKENGI, a medicinal fruit, or berry, produced by 


a plant of the ſame denomination ; popularly alſo called uia- 
ter- cherry: of conſiderable uſe as an abſtergent, diſſolrent, 
and diuretic. | 

The plant bears a near reſemblance to ſolanum, or night- 
ſhade ; whence it is frequently called in Latin by that name, 
with the addition or epithet of vgſcarium.— It is ſometimes 
alſo called halicacabum. „% ge, 
The fruit is celebrated for its lithontriptic quality; and pre- 
ſcribed to cleanſe the urinary paſſages of ry and other 
obſtructions. Its deterfive quality alſo recommends it againſt 
the jaundice, and other diſorders of the viſcera. 

The Trochiſchi Alkekengt, NN from it, are but little pre- 
ſcribed in the modern practice. See TROCHE. 


ALK ERMES, in medicine, c. a term borrowed from the 


Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and con- 
ſiſtence of a confection; whereof the kermes berries are the 
baſis. See Cox yECTIOx, and KER MES. 
The other ingredients, are pippin-cyder, roſe- water, ſugzr, 
ambergreaſe, muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and leat- 
gold. But the fweets are uſually omitted. 
The Confectio Alkermes is chiefly made at Montpellier, which 
ſupplies moſt parts of Europe therewith. It is ſaid to be bet- 
ter made here than it can be elſewhere; the reaſon of which 
doubtleſs is, that the grain, which gives it the denomination, 
is no where found ſo plentifully as here. The manner of 
preparing the grain for making the confection is deſcribed in 
the Phil:f. Tranſat. Ne 20. p. 362. See alſo Ray, Trab. 


- 392. , 1 1h 2 6 
Fe is much” uſed as a rdial ; eſpecially, ſays Dr. Quincy, 
among female preſcribers, and in complaiſance to them: bu 
that author decries its value in that intention, and thinks i 


ought only to be regarded as a ſweetner. r BA 


ALKO OL. See the article AL conbo | - 
ALKORAN. * See the aide Alcan. 
ALLANTOIS®,*ALLaxToipes, in anatomy, 2 thin, 


' ſmooth” menibranous canal, or veſicle, inveſting the foetus 
of divers animals, and replete with urinous liquor conveyed 
to it from the urachus. See Fo T uv. 

® The word is derived from ag, farcimes,. a gut; and ud, 


' Jorma, ſhape ; becauſe in many brutes, it is in the ſhape of 


- - © 2 gut-pudding, though in ſome others it 1s round, _ he 
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The allantais makes 
an e 

i e 
8 bladder. See SECUNDINE, and URACHUS. 


It is a point contro among anatomiſts, — — 
lant;is be found in man ?— M. Drelincourt, 3 anato- 
my at Leiden, in an expreſs diſſertation 1 —— 
maintains it peculiar to the ruminating kind. UMINANT. 


Hale, on the contrary, has given an accurate deſcription 
| 3 human allantois 3 the reaſon why thoſe 


fully found it out ; 
ho believed its exiſtence had not before fully foun- 
=T alſo an — to thoſe who yet deny its reality. See 
hiloſoph. Tranſact. Nꝰ 271. Gs | 
A L LAN. 2 article ALLO r. 


ALLEGATION is uſed for the producing of acts, or in- 


ruments to authorize a thing. 1 
ee in a literary ſenſe, denotes the act of — wo 
quoting an author, or paſſage of ſome book. PET LEES 5 

ALLEGIANCE, the legal faith, and obedience, w 2 
very ſubje&t owes to his prince, See KIxo, F 2 _ 
This was anciently called Iigeantia, or hgence ; fro: = 
Latin ligare, and alligare, to bind, 9. d. Iigamen fide. 

IEGE. EE GT, 

Wx, ALLEGIANCE, is an oath given in England to = 
king, in quality of a temporal prince or ſovereign 3 to di- 


ſtinguiſh it from the oath given to him as primate, or fu- | 


d of the church, which is called the Oath of Su- 
1 Oare ; ſee alſo KINO, and SUPREMACY- 
The Quakers are diſpenſed with not taking the cath of alle- 
giance ; and in lieu thereof are only enjoined a declaration. 
See DECLARATION. 5 = | 

ALLEGORICAL, ſomething containing an allgary. See 
ALLEGORY., 2 ; ; 
The divines find divers ſenſes in ſcripture; a literal, a my- 
ſtical, and an allegorical ſenſe. See MYSTIC), c. paths 
The prophecies, in particular, delivered in the Old b 
ment, are ſaid to be many of them accompliſhed in the new: 
not in their primary — literal, but in their ſecondary, or 
allegorical ſenſe. See FROPHECY. : 
The fathers, and other ancient interpreters of ſcripture, = 
almoſt all 4/lzgorifts ; as Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, — 
Auguftin, Gregory Nazianzen, Cc. See further under t 
article TYPE. 


ALLEGOR V, ALLEGORIA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby 


we make uſe of terms which in their proper fignification, 

mean ſomething elſe than what they are brought to denote : 
or, it is a figure, whereby we ſay one thing, ex it 
ſhall be underſtood of another, to which it alludes. See PI- 
GURE, ALLUSION, c. 


An allegory is properly a ſeries, or ſtring of metaphors. See 


METAPHOR. 


© Such is that beautiful allegory in Horace, Lib. L Od. 14. 


O Navis, referent in mare te novi 
Nuctus, &c. 83 : 

Where the /2ip is uſually held to ſtand for the republic ; 
waves, for civil war; port, for peace and concord; cars, for ſel- 
diers; mariners, for magiſtrates, &c. 

The Old Teftament is ſuppoſed by many to be a perpetual 
allegory, or typical repreſentation of the myſteries of the 
New. See TVE. 

In effect, allegory has a good ſhare in moſt religions. The 
Jews, we know, abound with them: Philo Judæus has three 
books, of the allegories in the hiſtory of the fix days. See 
HEXAMERON. | 

Nor are the heathens without allzgories in their religion: it 
may even be faid, that the uſe hereof is of a much earlier 
ſtanding in the Gentile, than in the Jewiſh world. Some 
of their philoſophers undertaking to give a rationale of their 
faith, and to ſhew the reaſon and ſcope of their fables, and 
the ancient hiſtories of their gods; found it neceſſary to put 
another conſtruction on them, and maintain, that they fig- 
nified ſomething very different from what they ſeemed to 
expreſs, —And hence came the word allzgory : for a diſcourſe 
that in its natural ſenſe, a zg:v, ſignifies ſomething 
other than what is intended by it, makes what we properly 
call an allegory. I 
This ſhift they had recourſe to, in order to prevent people 
from being ſhocked with thoſe abſurdities which the poets 
had introduced into their religion; and to convince the 
world, that the gods of Greece had not been thoſe vile per- 


ſons which their hiſtories repreſented them to be. By this | 


means, the hiſtory, as well as the teligion of Greece, was 

at once converted into allegory; and the world left to ſeek 

for them both in a heap of fables, few of which have been 
ſolved to any purpoſe to this day. See MyTroLoGy. 

The Jews finding the advantages of this way of explaining 

religion; made uſe of it to interpret the ſacred writings, ſo 

as to render them more palatable to the P 


The fame method was adopted by the primitive writers of 
Chriſtianity, See 3 Peorntcy, Sc. 


ALLEGRO, in muſic, a word uſed by the Italians t 
note one of the ſix diſtinctions of time. * TIE. e 


all excepting preſto. 


The uſual fix diſtinctions ſucceed each other in the fol- 
lowing order: grave, adagio, largo, vivace, allegro, and 


7 is to be obſerved, that the movements of the ſame name, 

as adagio or allegro, are ſwifter in triple than in common 
time.—The triple 4 is uſually allegro, or vivace; the triples 
2, 2 2, 4; are moſt commonly allegro. See TRIPLE. 

ALLELUJAH. See the article HALLELUJAH. 

A LLEMAND, AI MAIN, a kind of grave, folemn muſic, 
where the meaſure is good, and the movement flow. See 
Music, SoncG, MgeasURE, c. 

ALLER; good, in our ancient writers. — The word aller 
ſerves to make the expreſſion of ſuperlative ſignification. —So, 
aller good is the greateſt good. Sometimes it is wrote alder. 

ALLERION®, or Ar ERION, in — a ſort of eaglet, 

| repreſented without either beak; or feet. See EAGLE T. 

®* The name is French; and is ſaid to have been introduced 
for the word Eaglet: it is added, that the practice of cal- 
eaglets, allerions, and of reprefenting them ſpread, 
without feet and beaks, is not above an hundred years old, 
and is of French invention, introduced to repreſent the Impe- 
rialifts 2s ſubdued. Hence, Menage derives the word from 
| /ario, a diminutive of aquila. 5 

The alleria, repreſented Tab. Heraldry Fig. 1. appears much 
the ſame with the martlet, except that the wu of the latter 
are cloſe, and it is repreſented, as it were, paſſant; whereas 
the allerion is ſpread, and is repreſented, in pale. Add, 
that among our heralds, the martlet has a beak, which the. 

allerion wants. See MARTLET. | | 

ALLEU, or ALLope, in our ancient cuſtoms, See ALLo=- 

_ DIAL, and ALLoDIUM. 

ALLEVIARE, in old records, to levy or pay an accuſtomed 
fine or compoſition. See Levy. 

ALLEVIATION *®, denotes the art of making a thing 
lighter, and eaſter to bear or endure. See PALLI¹AT ION. 

I The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to, and 
tewis, light. 5 
In which ſenſe alleviation is ſynonymous with lightening, and 
ſtands oppoſed to aggravation. See AGGRAVATION. 

ALLEY *, in gardening, a ſtrait parallel walk, bordered or 
bounded on each hand with trees, ſhrubs, or the like. See 3 
GARDEN, Wark, EDGING, c. 

The word alley is derived from the French verb aller, to 
go; the ordinary uſe of an alley being for a walk, paſſage, 
or thorow-fare from one place to another. 

Alleys are uſually laid either with graſs or gravel.” See GR ass- 
„ an er 

An Alley is diſtinguiſhed from a path, in this; that in an alley 
there muſt always be room enough for two perſons at leaſt, 
to walk a- breaſt: ſo that it muſt never be leſs than five feet 
in breadth; and there are ſome who hold that it ought never 
to have more than fifteen. „ 

Caumer-AL LE s, are the little alleys by the ſides of the great 

Front-ALLEY, is that which runs ſtrait in the face of a 
eukbas | 

Tranſoerſe-ALLEv, that which cuts the former at right angles. 

Diogmal-ALLEy, that which cuts a ſquare, thicket, parterre, 
Sc. from angle to angle. | 5 

Shpirg-ALLEyY, is that which either by reaſon of the lowneſs 
of the point of ſight, or of the ground, is neither parallel to 
the front, nor to the tranſverſe alleys. | | 

ALLEy in Ziczac, is that which has too great a deſcent, and 
which, on that account, is liable to be damaged by floods ; 
to prevent the ill effects whereof, it has platbands of turf 
run acroſs it from ſpace to ſpace, which help to keep up 
the gravel. 3 Se 
This laſt name is likewiſe given to an alley in a labyrinth, 
or wilderneſs, formed by ſeveral returns of angles, in order 
to fender it the more ſolitary and obſcure, and to hide its 
exit. | 

ALLEy in Perſpective, is that which is larger at the entrance 
than at the exit; to give it a greater appearance of length. 

ALLEY of Cimpartiment, is that which ſeparates the ſquares of 
a parterre. 

ALLIANCE“, the union or connection of two perſons, 
or two families, by means of marriage ; otherwiſe called af- 
fimity. See MaRRtace, and AFFiniTy. 

The word ſeems formed of the Latin adlizatio, q. d. a 
tying together. x 
The law of the twelve tables forbids all alliance between per- 
ſons of unequal rank and condition.—And in Portugal, we 
are told, the daughters of the nobility are prohibited to ally 
with ſuch as have never been in the wars. | 

ALLIANCE is alſo extended to the leagues, or treaties con- 
cluded between ſovereign princes, and ſtates, for their mu- 
tual ſafety, and defence. See TREATY, LEAGUE, Cc. 
The triple alliance between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
is famous.—So is the quadruple alliance, between England, 
Holland, the Emperor, and King of France. 

In which ſenſe, we ſay, allies, for confederates: the king 
and his alkes ; the allies of the treaty of Hanover, &c. See 
ConFEDERACY. 5 7 | 

Though the title of allies, ſacii, of the Romans, was a fort of 


Alere expreſſes a ſprightly, quick motion, the quickeſt of 


Vor. I. 


| fervitude, it was much e Ariarathes, we are told by Baby 
I ius, 


ALL 


bius offered a ſacrifice to the gods by way of thankſgiving for! 
having obtained this alliance. The reaſon was, that thence- 
forwards people were ſure not to receive any injuries except 

from them. 7 
There were divers ſorts of allies : ſome only united tothem, by 
a participation of the privileges of Romans, as the Latini and 
Hernici; others by their very foundation, as the colonies others 
by the benefactions they received from them, as Ma- 

"Ss and Attalus, who owed their kingdoms 10 Rom ; 
others by free treaties, which laſt by a long allian 
came ſubjects, as the kings of Bithynia, Cappadoc:z. 5 
gypt, and moſt of the cities of Greece: laſtly, oth-!> - 

' compulſive treaties, and the law of ſubjection, as Philip anc 
Antiochus. For they never granted peace to an 
without making an alliance with him; that is, the 
ſubdued any people without ufing it as a means of (15. 14s 

others. V. Confid. far les cauſ. de la grand. des Ram. c. 02 


A 110 AT ION, in arithmetic, a rule or operati-, where- 


ALLIGATION Medial, is when 


by queſtions are reſolved, relating to the mixture of divers 
commodities or ingredients together, with the value, effect, 
Sc. thereof in compoſition. See Ru LE, MixTURE, Oc. 
* The word is formed of the Latin alligare, to tie together, 
by reaſon, perhaps, of a ſort of vincula, or circular ligatures, 
| ordinarily uſed to connect the ſeveral numbers together. 
Alligation is of two kinds, medial and alternate. 5 
from the ſeveral quantities 
and rates of divers ſimples given, we diſcover the mean rate 
of a mixture compounded out of them. : 
The ſeveral caſes hereof, will come under the following 
rules. 
The quantity of the ingredients, and the prices of each be- 
ing given; to find the price or value of ſome part of the 
mixture.—Multiply the ingredients ſeverally by their own 
prices, and divide the ſum of thoſe products by the ſum of 
the ingredients, the quotient anſwers the queſtion. | 
The prices of the ſeveral ingredients, and the ſum paid or re- 
ceived for the mixture being given; to find what quanti- 
ty of each was bought or ſold. Divide the ſum paid or 
received, by the ſum of the particular prices; the quotient 
is the anſwer, ; | 
The ingredients of a mixture being given, to augment or 
diminiſh the mixture proportionally.—Sum up the ingre- 
dients; then ſay, as that ſum is to the augmentation or di- 
minution, ſo is the quantity of each parcel of the mixture, 
to the quantity of the mixture deſired. : 
The nature, quality, &c. of the ſeveral ingredients of a 


mixture being given, to find the temperament or degree of 
fineneſs reſulting from the whole. —Place the ſeveral quan- 


tities of the mixture in rows; againſt which place orderly 
their ſeveral qualities or fineneſs ; and multiply each quantity 
by its own quality or degree of fineneſs: then, as the ſum of 
the quantities is to their products, fo is unity, to the quality 
or fineneſs of the mixture. 

The quantities of a mixture being given; to find the parti- 


cular quantities of any ingredient in any part of the mix- 


and the other is the complement to the whole. 


A 


be linked ſo diverſly, that ſeveral differences may be taken 


ture. If the mixture be of only two things, ſay, as the to- 
tal of the ingredients in the compoſition, is to the part of 


the mixture propoſed; ſo is the quantity of the ingredient 


propoſed in the whole compoſition, to the quantity of the 
ingredient in the part deſired. —If the mixture conſiſts of 
more ingredients, repeat the work for each. 

Given the total of a mixture, with the whole value, and 
the values of the ſeveral ingredients; to find the ſeveral 
quantities mixed, though unequally.,—Multiply the total of 
the mixture by the leaſt value, ſubtract the product from the 
total value; and the remainder is the firſt dividend : then 
take the ſaid leaſt value from the greateſt valued ingredient, 
and the remainder is the firſt divifor. The quotient of this 
diviſion ſhews the quantity of the higheſt-priced ingredient, 
And when 
more ingredients than two are in the compoſition, the divi- 
ſors are the ſeveral remains of the leaſt value, taken from 
the other : the dividends are the remains left upon the divi- 
ſions, till none remain there; which will be one ſhort of the 
number of ingredients: and this defective ingredient is to be 
ſupplied as a complement ; and in diviſion, no more muſt 
be taken in every quotient, than that there may remain e- 
nough for the other diviſors; and the laſt to leave nothing 
remaining. See D1vi1sI1ON. 

LLIGATION alternate, is when the rates or qualities of di- 
vers ſimples are given; and the quantity of each is required 
neceſſary to make a mixture of the given rate or quality. 
Alligation alternate, ſhews the due proportion of ſeveral in- 
gredients; and counter-changes the places of ſuch exceſſes or 
differences as ariſe between the mean price and the extremes ; 
aſcribing that to the greater extreme, which proceeds from 
the leſſer; and contrarily. | 
The rules which obtain in alligation alternate, are as follow. 
Every greater extreme to be linked with one leſſer. 

If either of the extremes be fingle, and the other extremes 
plural; the ſingle extreme to be linked to all the reſt. 

If both greater and lefler extremes be not plural, they may 


2 


4 


ALL 


and a variety of anſwers be made to the queſt; | 
true: but 2 of the extremes be ſingle, dere ein Petal 
one anſwer. but 
The numbers being linked, take the difference of 
the mean or common price; and place this differe 
the number it is linked to, alternately. | 
Every number linked with more than one, muſt haye 
differences of the numbers it is linked to, ſet againſt it 
Thoſe differences reſolve the queſtion, when the price of 
ery of tue ingredients is given without their quantities: , 
de demand is to mix them fo as to ſell a certain qua 0 
t a mean rate. | my 
aut when the quantity of one, with the price of ; 
redients is given; 1 the demand is wh - ar ben 
ties of the other ingredients; then, the rule of three * 
be uſed. x N 
And when the price of every ingredient is given, withoy 
any of their quantities, and the demand is to make up a ce , 
tain quantity to be fold at a mean rate; then all the 2 
ferences added together will be the firſt number in the rule 
of three; the whole quantity to be mixed the ſecond wg 
ber; and each difference apart the ſeveral third number. 
and fo many ſorts mixed, fo many operations of the rule of 
three. See RULE of Three. f 
We ſhall add an example, wherein both the kinds of all; 
gation have place, —Suppoſe a mixture of wine of 119 quarts, 
required to be made of wines of the following prices 7 d. 8 4 
14 d. and 15 d. per quart; and fo, as that the whole may be 
afforded at 12 d. per quart. 
Having linked 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and counterchangeq 
their differences from the common price, 12 d. the ſum of 
their difference is found to be 14; by which dividing 119 
the quotient is 8 r, or 82, or for conveniency in operation, 17, 
; | | Quar ts. 
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ALLIOTH, in aſtronomy, a ſtar in the tail of the great 
bear, whoſe obſervation is much uſed at ſea, See STAR. 
The longitude, latitude, Sc. of allioth, ſee among the ref 
of URSA Mayor. | 
To find the Jatitude, or elevation of the pole by this ſtar, See 
LATITUDE, and PoLE. | 

ALLOCATION, ALLocar1o, the admitting or alloy. 
ing of an article in an account; and paſſing it as ſuch. See 
ACCOUNT. 

ALLOCATION is alſo an allowance made upon an account; 
uſed in the exchequer. See AL LOCATION E. 

ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a writ directed to the lord 
treaſurer and barons of the exchequer, upon the complaint of 
ſome accountant ; commanding them to allow him ſuch 
ſums as he hath in execution of his office lawfully expended, 

ALLODIAL, in ancient cuſtoms. See ALLoDiun. 

Terra ALLODIA, or ALLODIAL land, is that whereof 1 
perſon has the abſolute property ; or which he holds without 
paying any ſervice or acknowledgment to any ſuperior lord. 
See PROPERTY, Sc. 
Such an inheritance is alladial, i. e. not ſubject to any charge, 
ſervice, &c. See FREE land. 

In this ſenſe, alladial ſtands oppoſed to feudal, or beneficia- 
ry. See FEE, BENEFICE, Sc.—8ee alſo ALLODIUM. 
ALLODIUME, or ALLEuD, land held of a man's own 

right. See ALLODIAL. 
The origin of the word is infinitely controverted. Caſſe- 
neuve ſays, it is almoſt as obſcure as the head of the Nile. 
Few of the European languages, but one etymologiſt or other 
has derived it from: yet ſome not improbably take it for a 
primitive French word without etymon. | 
Bollandus explains alladium, to be prædium, ſeu quevis f1/- 
ſelſis libera juriſque preprii, & non in feudam clientelari onert 
accepta. See FEUDATARY, 
After the conqueſt of the Gauls, the lands were divided in 
two manners, viz. into benefices, beneficia, and allodia. 
Benefices, conſiſted in lands given by the king to his officers 
and ſoldiers; either for life, or for a time fixed. See BE- 
NEFICE. | 
Alledia, or alleuds, were ſuch lands as were left in property to 
the ancient poſſeflors.—The ſixty- ſecond title of the Salic law, 
is, de alladis; where the word ſignifies hereditary lands, 0r 
thoſe derived from a man's anceſtors. Whence, allidium 
and patrimonium are frequently uſed indiſcriminately. Se 
PATRIMONY. 
In the ancient capitulars of Charlemaign and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, we find alladium conſtantly oppoſed to fee ; but, toward 
the period of the ſecond race of kings, it loſt the preroga- 
tive; the feudal lords obliging the proprietors of allodia! 
lands to hold of them for the future. The ſame change al! 
happened in Germany, &c. See FREE, and TENURE. 
The uſurpation of the feudal lords over the alladial lands, 
went ſo far, that they were almoſt all either ſubjected to 
them, or converted into fees: whence the maxim, nulla ter- 
ra ſine domino, no land without a lord. 
ALLOM. 
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II. LO Mu. Lee the article Al Tum. 
ALLONGE®, in fencing, 2 th 


ALL 


thruſt, or paſs at the enemy. 
See Pass, GUARD, Ce. 


„be word is French, | 
then out a thing by 


of the verb allonger, to leng- 
another to it. 


ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT of goods, in matters of 


4 ſhip's cargo is divided into ſeveral 
Gepe can whoſe names are wrote on 
are applied by an indiffe- 


ce 
au, bought by divers perſons, 
as many pieces of paper, which 


rent perſon to the ſeveral lots. or parcels; by which means | 


* . x heving 
ds are divided without partiality every man ha: 
rs Ca which the lot with his name on, is appropriated 
Incy or CANDLE. : 

ALL OY, or ALLAY, in matters of coinage, &c. a propor- 
tion of a baſer metal, mingled with a finer, or purer. 
METAL, MixTURE, CARACT); Se. | 

* The word ſeems derived from the French, 4%, law; in re- 
gard the alloy is fixed by law. . 
h is the quantity of copper mingled with gold and ver, 
ke eh of 9 of thoſe metals. See Gol p, Mo- 
uE, Sc. The intention of alley, is to give the minted 
metal a due hardneſs, that it may not waſte with wearing ; 
and to increaſe its bulk and weight, fo as to counter vail the 
harges of coinage, See SEIGNEURAGE. _ | 
Gold or ſilver that has more of this, than it ought to have; 
is ſaid to be of a coarſer or worſe alley, or below ſtandard, 
See STANDARD _ | 5 : 
The proportion of alloy for ſtandard gold is two carats in a 
| nd troy of gold—and for ſterling filver, 18 penny weight 
alley in a pound troy of ſilver, See CoiNAGE, STANDARD, 


T bs alloy uſed in 9 is ſilver and copper; that in 
coins, copper alone. | _ 
A LLU M“ ien or ALUM, a kind of mineral ſalt, of an 
acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a; ſenſe of ſweetneſs; accom- 
panied with a conſiderable degree of aſtringency. See SALT, 
* rd allum comes from the Greek &, falt ; or per- 
| 125 Mack the Latin lumen, light; becauſe it gives luſtre to 
colours. | SE 
The ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of allum; the one 
native, the other faditious, —The natural is found in the 
iſlend of Milo, being a kind of whitiſh ſtone, very light, 
friable and porous; and ſtreaked with filaments reſembling 
ſilver. N Os es 
The fa#itious allum, is prepared in different manners, ac- 
cording to the different materials whereof it is made. Hence 
ariſe, red, roman, and citron allums.— To which add plumeſe, 
faccharme, and burnt allume. 


England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where allum 


is principally produced. | ; 

The Engliſh roche allum, alumen rupeum, is made from a 
blueiſh mineral ſtone, frequent in the hills of Vorkſhire and 
Lancaſhire. This ſtone they calcine on a hearth or kiln; 
then ſteep it ſucceſſively in ſeveral pits of water: then boil it 
for about twenty-four hours: laſtly, letting it ſtand for about 
two hours; the impurities ſubſide, and leave a pure liquor ; 
which, removed into a cooler, and ſome urine added to it, 
begins, in three or four days, to gather into a maſs ; which 
being roached, i. e. taken out, waſhed, and melted over 
again, is fit for uſe, | | 

At Whitby in Yorkſhire the proceſs of making alum is as 
follows. The mineral ſtone, before it is calcined, being ex- 
poſed to the air, will moulder in pieces, and yield a liquor 
whereof copperas may be made ; but being calcined, it is fit 
for allum.—As long as it continues in the earth, or in wa- 
ter, it remains a hard ſtone.—Sometimes a liquor will iſſue 
out of the fide of the mine, which by the heat of the ſun 
is turned into a natural allum, 


In the allum-works at Civita Vecchia, the proceſs, as de- | 


icribed by M. Geoffroy, is ſomewhat different. The ſtone, 
which is of a ruddy hue, being calcined, they boil and diſ- 
folve the calx in water; which imbibing the alt, i. e. the 
allum, ſeparates it ſelf from the uſeleſs earth. Laſtly, lea- 
ving the water thus impregnated with ſalt to ſtand for ſome 
days, it cryſtallizes of it ſelf, like. tartar about a but, and 
makes what they call Roche or Raman allum. 

At Solfatara, near Puzzuoli, is a conſiderable oval plain, the 
ſoil whereof is wholly ſaline ; and fo hot, that the hand can- 


not long bear it.—From the ſurface hereof, in ſummer-time, 


there ariſes a ſort of flour, or ſaltiſh duſt ; which being ſwept 
up, and caſt into pits of water at the bottom of the plain, 
the heat of the ground, i. e. of certain ſubterraneous ſpira- 
cles, over which the coppers are placed, without any other 
hre, evaporates the water, and leaves an allum behind. 

Allum is made at Cypſella in Thrace, by gently calcining the 
_— and 0 - CR aiterwards in the air by the dews 
and rains; then boiling and cr zi i 

waters. Belon, in Ray's 7. rav. TO — goon! 


Allum diſſol ves in water, and what remains undiſſolved at bot- 


tom, is a ſort of calx, which diſſolves readil enough in oil 

or ſpirit of vitriol.— And hence there ariſes n whe- 
ther allum, as it does not leave an earth behind, does pro- 
perly belong to the claſs of ſalts ?—Mr, Boyle aſſures us, that 


, 


| 
| 


ſtone. 


Burnt ALLUM, alumen uſtum, is allum calcined over the fire, 


ALMACANTARS Staff. | 
 ALMAGEST, the name of 2 celebrated book, compoſed 


intitles, after Ptolemy, the New 


[ 


ALL 


ore robbed of its alt, docs in tract of time recover it 


2 deal of ſulphur and vitriol, not to be taken away but 
y calcination or diſtillation. The matter remaining in the 
<a in ſeparating the ſulphur from the mineral, 
being expoſed to the air for ſome time, becomes a kind of 
„ which they lixiviate, cryſtallize, and convert 


Allum is of ſome uſe in medicine, in quality of an abſorbent ; 
but being apt to excite vomiting, 15 not much uſcd inward- 
ly, and rarely without ſome ſmooth aromatic, as a corrector. 
It is uſed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an ingre- 
dient in ſeveral dentifrices, and ce 

It is a principal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither 


- 
5 
IN 


of which can be well performed without jit.—It ſerves to 


bind the colour upon the ſtuffs, and has the ſame uſes there, 
that gum-water and glutinous oils have in painting. It like- 
wiſe diſpoſes ſtuffs to take the colour, and adds a degree of 
briſkneſs and delicacy to it; as we ſee viſibly in cochinea}, 
and the ſcarlet-grain. | a 

This effect of allum ſeems alſo owing to its ſtyptic, or aſtrin- 
gent quality; by which it binds the finer parts of colours to- 
gether, and prevents their exhaling. Hence allo it preſerves 
paper that has been dipped in its water, from ſinking when 
wrote upon. See CoOLour, DyinG, &c. 


Saccharine ALLUM, bears a near reſemblance to ſugar. —Te 15 


a compoſition of common allum with roſe- water, and whites 
of eggs, boiled together to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and 
thus moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it grows hard as 
It is uſed as a coſmetic. 


and thus rendered whiter, more light, and eaſily pulverized. 


Plume ALLUM, alumen plumaſum, is a fort of faline, mineral 


ſtone, of various colours, moſt commonly white bordering on 
green; reſembling Venetian talc, ex that inſtead of 
ſcales, it riſes in threads or fibres, reſembling thoſe of a fea- 
ther; whence its name, from pluma, feather. 

Some will have this to be the lapis amianthus of the ancients. 
See ASBESTOS. | 


ALLUM-WATER. See the article WATER. 
ALLUMINOR, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, one who by trade 


coloureth, or paints upon paper, or parchment. Sce Co- 
LOUR, PAINTING, @c. 


ALLUSION *, ALLvus10, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 


fomething is applied to, or underſtood of, another, by reaſon 
of ſome ſimilitude of name, or ſound. | 
The word is formed of the Latin ad, and Hudere, to play. 


Camden defines alluſion a dalliance, or playing with words 
like in ſound, but unlike in ſenſe ; by changing, adding, or 
ſubtracting a letter, or two; whence words r ing one 
another, become applicable to different ſubjects. 

Thus the Almighty, if we may uſe ſacred authority, changed 
Abram, i. e. high father, into Abraham, 7. e. father of ma- 
ny.— Thus the Romans played on their tippling emperor Ti- 
berius Nero, by calling him Biberius Mero: and thus in 


Quintilian the ſour fellow Placidus, is called Acidus. 


Alluſiuns come very near to what we popularly call pums. 
See Pu. 


ALLUVION“, AI Iuvio, in the civil law, 2 gradual ad- 


dition or accretion made along the ſea- ſnore, or the banks of 
large rivers. See ACCRET10N, c. 


* The word is forined of the Latin ad!/zo; I waſh to; com- 
pounded of ad, and /awo, I waſh. 


The civil law places a!uvion among the lawful means of 2c- 


quiſition; and defines it to be a latent, imperceptible accre- 


tion.— Hence, where any conſiderable portion of ground is 
torn away at once, by an inundation ; and joined to ſome 
neighbouring eſtate ; this is not acquired by right of allu- 
vion, but may be claimed again by the former. See Ac- 
CESSION. 


ALLY. See the article ALLIaxce. | 
ALMACANTARS, ALMACAanTARASs, or ALMICAY=- 


CHARATH, inaftronomy: See ALMUCANTARS. 
See ALMUCANTARS Staff. 


by Ptolemy ; being a collection of many of the obſervations, 
and problems of the ancients, relating both to geometry and 
aſtronomy. : 
In the original Greek it was called au is ey ien, 9. d. 
greateſt conſtruction, or collection; which laſt word megi- 
ie, joined to the particle al, gave occaſion to its being cal- 
led almageſt by the Arabians, who tranſlated it into their 
tongue about the year 800, by order of the caliph Al Mai- 
mon.— The Arabic word is heli. 
Ricciolus has alſo publiſhed a body of aſtronomy, which he 
. being a collection 
of ancient, and obſervations and diſcoveries in that 
ſcience. See ASTRONOMICAL Obſervation. 


ALMANAC, a calendar or table, wherein are ſet down the 


days, and feaſts of the year, the courſe of the moon, c. 

for each month of the year. Ste CALIEX DAR, YEAR, 

Day, Moxrz, Moon, &c. _ 
I 


AL M 


The original of the word is much controverted among 


Grammarians. Some derive it from the Arabic particle al, 


and tanah, to count.—Others, and among them Scaliger, 
rather derive it from al, and ane, the courſe of the 
months: which is contradicted by Golius, who advances ano- 
ther opinion; he ſays, that throughout the eaſl, it is the cu- 
ſtom for ſubjects, at the beginning of the year, to make 
preſents to their princes; and among the reſt, the aſtrologers 
preſent them with their ephemerides for the year enſuing ; 
whence thoſe ephemerides came to be called almanha, 1. e. 
handſels, or new-years gifts. See EruEMEZ IDEs. To fay 
no more, Verſtezan writes the name almm-ac ; and 
it of Saxon original : our anceſtors, he obſerves, uſed to carve 
the courſes of the moon, of the whole year, upon a 
ſtick, or block of wood, which they called al-mrmaght, q. d. 
al-moon-heed. : 
The modern almanac anſwers to the faffi of the ancient Ro- 
mans. See Fas TI. 5 
The neceſſarie, for making an almanac, the reader will find 
under the article CALENDAR. 
Henry III. of France, very prudently decreed by an ordon- 
nance of 1579, that No @/manac-maker ſhould preſume to 
give predictions relating to civil affairs, either of ſtates 
© or private perſons, in terms either expreſs or covert. See 
ASTROLOGY. | 
In the Ts Collect. we have 2 perpetual almanac, de- 
ſcribed by Mr. R. W 
ALMANDIN, or ALAZANDIN, a precious ftone, of the 
ruby kind; ſomething lighter, and ſoſter than the oriental 
ruby; and as to colour, partaking more of that of the gra- 
nat than the ruby. See Ru Y, GRANAT, Se. 
It is ranked among the richeſt of ſtones; and takes its name 
from Alabanda, a city of Caria, whence Pliny ſays it was 
brought. Sce PRECIOUS Stone. 
AL MARIA, in our ancient records, the archives of a chur 
or the like, See ARCHIVE. : | 
ALMERY. See the article Aug R x. | | 
ALMOIN, in law. See the article Fx AX K -a. 
ALMOND, amygdala, a kind of madicinal fruit, incloſed 
in a thick ſtone, and undera thin ſkin ; the whole being con- 
tained under a thick pulpy, oily buſk. Sce FaviT. 


r The word a/mond comes from the French amarde; which | 


Menage derives from the Latin amzzdala, a term occurring 

in the capitulars of Charlemaign: others rather derive it 

from the Greek ea;:v[lzay, which Egnifies the fame thing. 
The alnond is the produce of a pretty tall tree, of the nut- 
bearing kind, reſembling a peack-tree ; frequent in Germany, 
France, and the neighbouring countries; as alſo in Barbary, 
&c.—Tts flowers are pentapetalous, and in the roſe 


manner : the piſtil becomes a fleſhy fruit, containing a feed, | 


which is the almond; and which drops out when the fruit is 
arrived at maturity. | 
Almonds are chiefly of two kinds, fwweet and bitter. 

Sweet ALMONDS, amygdalæ dulces, are of a foft, grateful tafte ; 
and are reputed cooling, healing, emollient, and nutritive: 
are much preſcribed in emulſions, and found of good effect 
in all diſorders from choleric and acrimonious humours. — 
The oil of ſweet almonds, drawn without fire, is a fafe and 
uſeful remedy in nephritic pains. It is alſo of good repute 
for coſtiveneſs and gripes in children. 

For the manner of procuring the oil of ſweet almnds, fee the 
article OIL. 

Bitter ALMoNDs, amygdale amaræ, are held aperient, deter- 
five, and diuretic ; and on thoſe accounts commended in ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, fpleen, uterus, &. Some eſteem them 
good to take off the effects of drunkenneſs. Accordingly, Plu- 
tarch relates, that Druſius's phyſician, a ftout drinker, took 
down at every cup hve bitter almonds, to allay the heat and 
fumes of the wine. | 


The expreſſed oil of bitter almmds, is much uſed to foften 


and deterge the wax out of the ear Some affirm, that bitter | 


almonds bruiſed, kill or ſtupify fowl; fo that they may be 
taken with the hands: which, they fay, is a ſecret prac- 
tiſed among the Bohemians: and that the huſks remaining 
after the oil is expreſſed, have the ſame effect. 
Almonds give the denomination to a great number of prepa- 
rations in confectionry, cookery, &c. whereof they are the 
baſis; as almand cakes, almond cream, criſped almonds, al- 
mond milk, almond paſte, almond ſnow, &c.—With ſweet 
almonds blanched, (that is, put into warm water a while, which 
makes them ſlip their ſkins) and water, is made almond milk, 
frequently uſed as a cooler in emulſions, &c. J. Hugbt. Cal- 
leck. No. 434. | 
ALMONDS, amgdalæ, in 
fauces, more properly called tags. Sec TonsiL. 
Theſe are commonly called almands of the ears ; but ought ra- 
ther to be denominated almands of the throat. Ser OꝝEso- 
PHAGUS, T HROAT, &c. - | 
They are two round glands, placed on the fides of the baſis 
of the tongue, under the common membrane of the fauces, 
with which they are covered. 
Each of them has a large oval finus, which opens into the 
fauces; wherein are contained 2 great number of leſſer ones, 


— — 


, denote two glands of the | 
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ALMoND, or ALMAN-Furnace, is a peculiar kin | 
ufed in r » ſeparate all Kinds of A e 
ders, parts of melting- pots, teſts; bricks, _ 
ye” ee a | ris oye For. 
The almond-furnace, called alſo the fweep, is uſu 
high, four wide, and two thick ; built of brick, and has 
a hole in the middle of the top, eight inches over: ty. 

_ grows narrower towards the bottom, where, on the fore. 2 
ends in a point, encompaſſed with a ſemicircle of Ry” 

keep the melted metal.— About the middle of the back k 

. Is another hole, to receive the noſe of a pair of bel 
which require the continual ftrength of two men to 9 
The matter, then, on which the operation is to be, 
formed, being beat ſmall, they kindle charcoal in the ol 
nace, to anneal it; and when hot, they throw in tw 4 
three ſhovels of coals to one of the forementioned flue. 
and ſo proceed during the whole work, putting lay - | 
lay of one and the other. After eight or ten hours the 0 : 
tal begins to run ; and when the receiver below is a 
full, they lade it out with an iron ladle, and caſt it 0 
ſows, in cavities, or forms made with aſhes. Mm 

ALMONER, anciently alſo wrote AMNER, an officer , 
a king's, prince's, or prelate's houſhold, whoſe buſineſs js b 
diſtribute alms to the poor. See AL Ms. 8 
The lord almnoner, or lord high almoner of England, is , 
eccleſiaſtical officer, uſually a biſhop; who is to viſit 10 
relieve the ſick, poor widows, priſoners, and others, in ne- 
ceflity ; for which purpoſe he has the forfeiture of all ge. 
dands, and the goods of felo's de ſe, which he is to diſpoſe 
of to the poor. See DEODAND. | | 
He has likewiſe, by an ancient cuſtom, a privilege to give the 
firſt diſh from the royal table, to whatſoever poor perſon he 
leaſes, or, inſtead thereof, an alms, in money, 

e alſo diftributes to twenty-four poor men, nominated b 
the pariſhioners of the pariſh adjacent to the king's place of 
reſidence, to each, four pence a-day in money, and an alm 

of bread and ſmall beer; each perſon firſt repeating the 

Creed and the Lord's-Prayer, in preſence of one of the kin 5 
chaplains, deputed by the lord almoner to be his ab- alnu- 
ner; who is alſo to ſcatter new-coined two-pences in the 
nn and places through which the king paſles in his pro- 
greſs. a | 
He has alſo the charge of ſeveral poor penſioners to the 

crown, below ſtairs; conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 
youth, and become ſuperannuated in the king's ſervice; or 
the widows of ſuch houſhold ſervants as died poor; and were 
not able to provide for their wives and children, whom he 
duly pays. | 

Under the lord-almoner is a ſub-almoner, a yeoman, and two 
grooms of the almonry, choſen by his lordſhip, 

ALMONRY, or AuUMBRy, the office or lodgings of the al. 

moner ; alſo the place where the alms are given. See AmsRy, 

ALMS, elemsfyna, ſomething given out of charity or pity 

to the poor. See CHARITY, ALMONER, &c, 

The eccleſiaſtics were anciently ſubſiſted wholly on alms. Sec 
CLERGY, TITHE, &c.—The abns of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians were divided into three parts; one whereof belonged 
to the biſhops, another to the prieſts, and a third to the dea- 
cons and ſubdeacons. —Sometimes they divided them into 
four; the laſt whereof went to the poor, and the repairing 
of churches, | 
Chrodedang, biſhop of Metz, in the ſeventh century, en- 
joins, in the forty-ſecond chapter of his rule, that a prieſt 
to whom any thing was offered for ſaying of maſs, or for 
confeſſion; or a clerk for ſinging of pſalms, or hymns, ſhould 
not receive it on any other condition than as alms, 
M. Tillemont obſerves, upon the Theodoſian Code, p. 257. 
that from the fourth century there were women employed 
to collect alms for the priſoners. In all probability theſe were 
the deaconeſſes of the churches. See DEAconess. 
St. Paul, in his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians, C. IX. ex- 
plains the manner of collecting alms in the aflemblies of 
the primitive Chriſtians. —This practice they had borrowed 
from the Jewiſh ſynagogue, where it ſtill obtains. Leo de 
Modena deſcribes it in the firſt book of the ceremonies and 
cuſtoms of thoſe of his nation, C. XIV, | 
The Romaniſts alſo extend the term alms, to what is given 
to the church, or other pious uſes, Hence, what the church 
holds on this footing, is called tenure in alms. See AUMONE. 

ALMSFEOH, or ALMEsFEoOH, among our Saxon anceſ- 
tors, alms-money ; that is Peter-pence, anciently paid in Eng- 
land on the firſt of Auguſt; called alſo romefeoh, rome- 
feat, and heorthpening. See PETE R-pence. 

ALMS-HO USE, a petty hoſpital ; or an edifice built by a 


perſon in a private capacity, and endowed with a revenue, 
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for the maintenance of a certain number of poor, aged, or 
diſabled people. See Hos pIT AI. | 
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| ALMUCANTARS9, in Ae dr u 


the horizon, 
meridian. dee Ci 


RCLF, Horizon, PARALLEL, Sc. 


f any pla 3 
T he — are the ſame thing with regard 


muths and horizon, that the 
meridians and horizon. 


| icht of the fun and flars; and 
hey ſerve to ſhew the height 5 
2 on many quadrants, Er. — alfo called ＋ 


rallels of altitude. See 8 2 of a - 


TARS- Sta 1 

box, . an arch of 1 A. uſed to 

take obſervations of the ſun, about the _ rifing 

and ſetting 3 in order to find the am * * 
* the variation of the compafs. "one A PLITUDE, 

ARIATION. - _ eg e e Fg 

| E, g. A. ell-meaſure; the meaſu 

ArN ASE ue Wi 44 ell, and the other 


ring of woollen manu 


zong x ALNAGER. 
functions of the aluager. See Arne 5 
* The word is French, formed of aune, or alar, an ell. Set 
. i #4, 4 = 


All the attempts which our fore-fathers made for regulating of 

manufactures, when left to the execution of any particular 

officer, in a ſhort time reſolved but into a tax on the commods- 

ty. without reſpect to the goodneſs thereof. —As 75 mot 5 

1 in the cauſe of aulnage, which was intended AE of 
the goodneſs of the commodity; and to that purpoſe 2 

was invented, as a fignal that the | was made ac- 


cording to the ſtatute : which ſeals, it is faid, may now be 


bought by thouſands, and put on what the buyers pleaſe — 
-" Top. Child, Diſc. on Trade, p. 2, ſeq» F 12 
ALNA GER, ALNEGER, or 8 meaſurer 
by the ell; ſignifies a ſworn public officer, by hümſelf 
or deputy, is to look to the affize of woollen cloth made 
through the land, i. e. the length, width, and work there- 
of; and to the ſeals for that purpoſe ordained. See ALXAGE, 
1 : ; 
Thes * now three officers relating to the alnaęr, or re- 
gulation of cloth; all which wete anciently compriſed im 
one perſon, —Theſe bear the diſtinct names of ſearcher, m 
r, and alnager. 1 ; 

42 being impoſed on woollen cloths, for the maintenance 
of an office to look to that manufacture, and the loyalty, 
as they call it, of the ſtuffs produced therein; the aluager 
who had the direction of the whole, is now become only 
the collector of that duty, or ſubſidy granted to the king 
though he ſtill holds the ancient denomination, becauſc the col- 
lection of that ſubſidy was committed to him. Nor was he 
abridged of his meaſuring and ſearching, till by his own ne- 
glect it was thought proper to ſeparate the two offices. So 
that there is now a peculiar meaſurer, diftint from the al- 


, or collector, to allow the affize of the le and 
breadth of every cloth made in England and Wales. 
ALOES, in medicine and pharmacy, the infpiffated juice of 


a ferulaceous plant of the ſame name; much uſed as 2 pur- 
tive remedy, See PURGATIVE. | 
he albe- plant grows in divers parts of the Eaft and Weſt- 
Indies; and is alſo found in ſome countries of Europe, 2s 
Spain, and particularly the mountains of Sierra Morenz.— 
Its leaves are green, very thick, hard, and prickly, yackding 2 
kind of cotton, whereof laces may be made. Out of the middle 
of the leaves ariſes a . yu 8 2 flower, and the 
fruit, the ſeed whereof is very light an 
Dioſcorides, Pliny, and the ancient naturalifts, ſeem only to 
have been acquainted with one ſpecies of aloe ; which i the 
ale vulgaris above deſcribed: but the late travels into Aſia, 
Africa, and America, have occaſioned the diſcovery of forty 
more ſorts, unknown to wy. Mr. Bradley aſſures us, 
he has ſeen above ſixty ſeveral kinds in the phyſic 
at Amſterdam. So that lu is now become the denomina- 
tion of a genus. —Among the number, however, there are not 
above twelve that yield the purgative juice above mentioned. 
The juice or extract of ales, is uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
three kinds.—The firſt, which is called ſurcntrime, as being 
brought from Succotra, is the pureſt and moſt 
rent; being friable, inodorous, black in the lump, but of 2 
beautiful yellow colour when broken. —It is brought in ſkins 
from the —— and Eaſt- Indies. 
The ſecond is called hepatic, becauſe of its liver-colour - it is 
reſinous, ſmells like myrrh, has a yellow colour when pound- 
ed, and is brought from China.—Some confound this with 
the following ſort ; as, in effect, there are but two forts com- 
monly known in our ſhops. RS: Dn iN 
The third is the moſt impure, the blackeſt, and the 
It was formerly uſed by the Indians to pitch their welllcls 
withal: and is of little uſe among us, excepting for horſes 
and cattle ; for which reaſon it is called caballnze, f. e. borſe- 
ales —It is prepared in Jamaica and Barbadocs, and brought 
over in large gourds. | 


Some have imagined, that theſe differences of alex, were 


Vor, I, 


owing only to the greater, or leſs purification of thr juice: juice, or by the vitious _ thereof corroding the roots 


'ALO 
bat this is 2 miſtake ; it having been found that no diſſolu- 
tions, or purifications, how often ſoever repeated, will change 


hepatic into fuccotrine, nor caballine into hepatic alves. 
The manner of preparing ales is ow eaſy,” there being no- 
or t 


thing to do but to cut the leaves he plant, and to ex- 
poſe the juice that oozes out of them either ſpontaneouſly or by 
to the ſun, till it becomes of a proper conſiſtence. 
Aber is extremely bitter, and purgative, whence ſome have 
called it fef nature; externally applied, either in ſubſtance or 
tincture, it prevents putrefaction and gangrene. Its bitterneſs 
makes it fo nauſeous, that it is rarely uſed in liquid forms, 
but is generally made into pills, whereof half a dram is 
an ordi doſe. —Scarce any of the officinal pills are with- 


out this in their compoſition. See PILL, 


Its cathartic virtue is beſt employed in watery, cold, and 
conſtitutions, as it heats and attenuates ; being bad 
for thin and hectic conſtitutions. 5 is pn efficacious 
in promoting the menſes ; and is alſo good to deſtroy worms. 
| Patin decries als as a ſorry and noxious Anke: which 
beats and dries the liver, diſpoſes towards a dropſy, cauſes 
the piles, Ac. Lett. Choiſ. 126, 
Mr. Boulduc, by his analyſis of ales, has found that the 
fuccotrine ſcarce contains half the reſin or ſulphurous part, 
but one third more of the ſaline part, found in the hepatic. 
Hence the ſuccotrine comes to be preferable for internal uſes, 
and the hepatic for external. 
Aro KRofata, is a preparation of the ales juice, made by 
ing it in juice of damaſk roſes, and evaporating it to 
the confiftence of a paſte. Then, more juice is added, and 
evaporation repeated, again and again.— This is held a 
and ſafer cathartic than the ales alone. 
ALoEs alſo gives the denomination to a kind of fragant In- 
dian wood ; much uſed in the Eaſt as a perfume : thus called 
| from its exceeding bitterneſs, which reſembles that of the 
alles juice. See Woop, (EK 4-4 
The altes wood is infinitely valued ; and divers ſtrange fa- 
bles have been invented as to the origin of the tree that 
yields it ; ſome feign that it grew in paradiſe, and was only 
to us by means of the rivers overflowing their 
and ſweeping off the trees in their way. Others ſup- 
to grow on inacceſſible mountains; where it is 
guarded by certain wild beaſts, &c.—The Siameſe ambaſſa- 
dors to the court of France, in 1686, who brought a pre- 
ſcat of this wood from their emperor, firſt gave the Euro- 
peans any conſiſtent account of it. | 5 
The tree grows in China, Lao, and Cochinchina; and is much 
about the fize and figure cf our ojive-trees. —The trunk con- 
fiſts of three forts of wood, very different in colour, and 
properties : immediately under the bark it is black, compact, 
and heavy, called by the Portugueze, pao d'aquila, g. d. 
eagle woOd.— That next under this, is of a tan-colour, light 
and vemy, reſembling rotten wood; and called calambo. 
The heart, or inner moſt part, is calleſt tambac; and more 
valued by the Indians than gold it ſelf, It affords a very 
ſtrong, but agreeable ſmell; and is uſed as a perfume ; and 
s withal held a ſovereign remedy againſt the palſy, deli- 
quiums, weakneſſes, &c, | 
It is the calambo alone that is known among us.—lt is 
brought in ſmall bits of a very fragrant ſcent ; eſpecially 
| when caſt on the fire, where it melts like wax. The beſt 
is of 2 blackiſh purple colour, and ſo light as to ſwim on 
water: it is hot and drying; and eſteemed a great ſtreng- 
thener of the nerves. . fe | 
Some pharmaceutical writers make a diſtinction between 
alu, Ig ales, and xylo aloes; which may amount to 
the three orders of wood above mentioned : though among 
us are the fame thing, as their names import; 
ALOETICS®, medicines wherein aloes is the chief, or fun- 
damental ingredient. See ALogs. 
* The word is formed of aloe, which is by ſome further 
_ derived from dns, the fea, or falt ; that, plant being chiefly 
found near the ſea - coaſts. : | 
ALOGIANS“, Aro, or ALOGTANI, a ſect of ancient 
heretics, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was the Jogos, or eter- 
nal word; and on this ground alſo rejected the goſpel of 
St. John, as ſpurious. See ARIAN. 
The word is compounded of the privative x, and Abos, 


4. without /ogos, or word. 

Some . the origin of the name, as well as of the ſect of 
Alegians, to Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a currier, who 
having apoſtatized under the perſecution of the emperor Se- 
verus, to defend himſelf againſt thoſe who reproached him 
therewith, faid, that it was not God he denied, but onl 
man. Whence his followers were called in Greek aA, in 
regard rejected the word. But others, with more pro- 

bability, ſuppoſe the name to have been firſt given them by 
Mw ALONGST. 


in the way of reproach. - | 
See the article Moor. | 

ALOOF, 2 fea-term, ſignifying as much as, keep your luff: 
being a word of command from him that conns, to the man 
at the helm, to keep the ſhip near the wind, when ſhe ſails 
upon 2 quarter-wind. | 

LOPECIA, in medicine, a total falling off of the hair from 
certain parts, occaſioned either by the defect of nutritious 
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ALPHA is alſo uſed as a letter of order, to denote the rst; and 


ALPHA and Omega, in the divine writings, ſignify the beginning 


ALP 


of it, and leaving the ſkin rough and colourleſs. See Cat- | 


VITIES. 910 
* The word is formed from aAoanZ, wiper, a fox ; whoſe 
urine, it is ſaid, will occaſion baldneſs; or becauſe it is a diſ- 
eaſe which is common to that creature. P 
ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek alphabet. 
See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 
„The word is originally Hebrew, formed from alepb, the 
3 name of the firſt letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 
The Greek alpha anſwers to what in Engliſh we call ſimply 
A. See the article A. 9 „ | 
Alpha, according to Plutarch, was placed at the head of all 
the letters, by reaſon in the Phcenician language it denotes an 
ox; which, with regard to uſe and ſervice, is the firſt among 
beaſts, See ALPHABET, 5 
ALPHA, in compoſition, denotes, ſometimes, privation, in 
the ſame ſenſe with 78, without ; ſometimes augmentation, 
as eyav, much; and ſometimes union, as d u, together. See A. 


of number, to ſignify one; but when it was a numerical let- 
ter, a little ſtroke, or an acute accent was drawn above it 
thus A, to diſtinguiſh it from the meer A, which was a letter 
of order. 2 


and the end, or the firſt and laſt, (viz. before and after all 
things) and therefore the hieroglyphic of God is formed of 

theſe two letters a and 2. "4 
ALPHABET®, the ſeveral letters of a language, diſpoſed in 

their natural, or accuſtomed order. See LETTER, and LAN. 


* The word is formed from the names of the two firſt let- 


ters of the Greek alphabet, alpha, beta; which were bor-| 


rowed 15 8 thoſe of the Hebrew, aleph, beth. See Ar- 
PRA, Gr. 

In the Engliſh alphabet we reckon 26 letters, viz. ab c de 
fgebijklmnopqgrſtuwwvsy » dee each un- 
der its proper article, A, B, c, Cc. 

But as there is a much greater number of different ſounds in 
our language; it is not without reaſon that ſome grammarians 
maintain, that there ought to be a greater number of letters: 
as alſo, that the double letters, x, y and to, and the ſuperfluous 
ones, & and g, ſhould be retrenched. See CONSONANT, 
VowEL, Oc. - 5 

The French alphabet only contains 23 letters. —Paſquier in- 
deed maintains it to conſiſt of 25, by reaſon he adds the two 
double letters & for et, and ? for as; but thoſe are only ab- 
breviatures. The abbẽ d' Angeau, on better grounds, rec- 
kons 34 different ſounds in the French tongue; and urges, 
that the alphabet ought of conſequence to conſiſt of 34 dif- 
ferent characters, fetting aſide the double letters x and y, and 
the ſuperfluous one . See FRENCH. WE 
The difference between languages, with reſpe& to the num 


ber of letters, in their alphabets, is very confiderable: the 


Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan atphabets, have 
each 22; the Arabic 28; the Perſian 31; the Turkiſh 33; 
the Georgian 36; . the Cophtic 32 ; the Muſcovite 43; the 
Greek 24; the Latin 22; the Sclavonic 27; the Dutch 26; 
the Spaniſh 27; the Italian 20; the Indians of Bengal 21; 
the Baramas 19. 

The #thiopic has no leſs than 202 letters in its alphabet, 
there being 7 vowels, which they combine with each of their 
26 conſonants; to which they add 20 other aſpirated ſylla- 
bles.— The like is ſaid of the Tartarian; each of their letters 
is a ſyllable; having one of the vowels joined to its conſo- 
nant; as la, le, li, &c. N | 
The Chineſe have no alphabet, properly ſpeaking ; except we 
call their whole language their alphabet; their letters are 
words, or rather hieroglyphics, and are in number about 
80,000: Ste CHINESE, and CHARACTER. 

In effect, alphabets were not contrived with deſign, according 
to the juſt rules of reaſon and analogy 3 but ſucceſſively 
framed, altered, Ec. as occaſion offered. —And hence many 
grievous complaints as to their deficiencies z and divers at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh new, and more adequate ones in their place, 
Biſhop Wilkins charges the alphabets extant with great irre- 
gularities, with reſpe& both to the order, number, power, 
figure, £c,—As to the order, it appears inartificial, preca- 
rious and confuſed; in that the vowels and conſonants are 
not reduced into claſſes, with ſuch order of precedence and 
ſubſequence as their natures will bear. —Even the Hebrew or- 
der is not free from this imperfection. | : 
As to number, they are both redundant, and deficient : re- 
dundant, either by allotting ſeveral letters to the fame power, 
and found; as in the Hebrew D and , and the ordin 
Latin c and &, Fand ph: or by reckoning double letters a- 
mong the ſimple elements of ſpeech; as in the Hebrew Y, 
the 8 E and J, the Latin 9 cu, x cs; and the j conſo- 
nant, or jod. Deficient in divers reſpects, efoecially in re- 
gard of vowels, of which there are ſeven or eight kinds com- 
monly uſed; though the Latin alphabet only takes notice 


of five; whereof two, viz. i and u, according to our Eng- 


liſh pronunciation, are not properly vowels, but diphthongs. | 
Add, that the difference among vowels in reſpect of long and 


ſhort, is not ſufficiently. provided for : the ancients, we know, | 


uſed to expreſs a long vowel by doubling its character; as | 


AL P 


amadbam, naata, ree, edles, ſantt ? ms; thao 12h ; 
i, inſtead of bei es was . prolo the vyouy 
DIL1s, Iso, vIvus.—The ways uſed in Engliſh” a8 x. 
ning and abbreviating vowels, viz. by adding « r length. 
the end of a word, for prolonging a ſyllable ; W. r. to 
the following conſonants, for the ſhortening of a , oubling 
wane wann, ware warr, &c. or elſe by Jnlerting 1 owel, 4 
3 for the lengthning Gs as meat met, read — 8 
are all improper; in that the ſign ought ever to {poly 
ſound is. FONT POM | er to de where th 
As to their powers, again, thoſe are not always 5 
ſame ſignification: the vowels, for 8 \ my to the 
acknowledged to have each of them ſeveral "ai. ny 
les omnes pluriſone, ys 3 and Voſkus aſſures Deca. 
ancients uſed their vowels very different ways, al; Nets | & 
| 4 


nuius exiliuſque, nunc craſſius, nunc intermedio ſong. Thus th 
11 e 


power of the vowel 2 is expreſſed in writing no 
ſeveral ways, viz. by e; as in he, me, he, ye Gi on 0 
thee, free, wee :—by ie, in field, yield, ſhield, chu.) 
in near, dear, bear by eo, in people; —by a, in pr il Je 
is the power of the vowel 4; as in all, au „Are, fault ps 3 
brought which are all only various ways of writing the 15 6 
long vowel.; beſides the other diſtin ways of expreſſin * 
ſame vowel when uſed ſhort: again, the power of the 3 = 
0 1s written five ways; , as in fo, who, mode 3 se, as a 
—00, in ſhoo, moon, noon zou, in could, would to, in . 
and fo of the reſt. Nor are the conſonants of more determ; 


nate powers: witneſs the different pronunciation of the fame 


letter (c) in the ſame word, circo ; and of g in 1/; 
To fay no more, the letters c, J. 2, are ſel alike, ts der 
the ſame power; and the letter 5 is commonly uſed for wy 
and which is yet worfe, ſome letters of the ſame name and 
ſhape, are uſc at one time for vowels, and at another fo 
conſonants; as i, v, w, y; which yet differ from one ano. 
ther, ſays Biſhop Wilkins, ficut corpus & anima. 
F. rom this confuſion in the power of letters, there ariſe diver 
Irregularities ; as, that ſome words are diſtinguiſhed in ri. 
ting, which are the ſame in pronunciation, e. gr. Caſſo ani 
No, &c. and others are diftinguiſhed in pronunciation, Which 
are the ſame in writing; as give, dare, and give, vinculyn 
&c, Hence alſo the Latin malt, is a diſſyllable, and the Ene- 
2 male, is 1 5 „ SY 
e names alſo, in moſt alphabets, are very improperly ex. 
preſſed by words of divers ables: as 975 jj Be 
which reſpect, the Roman and our Engliſn alphabets, which 
only name the letters by their powers, have a great adyan- 
tage over the reſt. | „ | 
Laftly, their figures are not well concerted ; there being no- 
thing in the characters of the vowels anſwerable to the dif. 
ferent degrees of apertion: nor in the conſonants, analogou 
to the agreements or diſagreements thereof. 
All theſe imperfections are demonſtrated in the natural al- 
bet attempted by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Holder, c. (ſee Na- 
TURAL Alphabet) and are endeavoured to be obviated in 
the ne alphabets, or characters of Mr. Lodowic, Bi- 
ſhop Wilkins, &c. See Univerſal CHARACTER. 
In the French king's library, is an Arabic work, intitled, 
Sephat Alacham ; containing divers forts of imaginary alþha- 
bets, which the author diſtributes. into prophetical, myſtical, 
poopie, magical, taliſmanical, &c. 
onſieur Leibnitz had it in view to compoſe an Alphabet if 
Human Thoughts. Mem. de] Acad. R. An. 1716. 
It is no wonder that the number of letters in moſt languages 
ſhould be ſo ſmall, and that of the words ſo great; ſince 
from a calculation made by Mr. Preſtet, it appears, that, al- 
lowing only twenty-four letters to an alphabet, the different 
words or combinations that may be made out of thoſe twenty- 
four letters, taking them firſt one by one, then two by two, 
three by three, c. would amount to the following number, 
1391,724288,887252,999425,128493,402200, See CoM1- 
NATION, | 
It may be here obſerved, that every combination may make 
a word, even though that-combination have not any vowel 
in it; becauſe the e mute or quieſcent inſinuates it ſelf im- 
perceptibly between the conſonants, or after the conſonants, 
where there are but two, the latter of which would not 
be heard without it.— The uſe of this ſilent e is very re- 
markable in the Armenian, Welch, and Dutch languages 
at: args the generality of words have ſeveral conſonants to- 
etner, | 
Nor muſt it be omitted, that every ſingle letter may make 2 
word: which is very apparent, where that letter is a vowel; 
words of that kind being found in moſt languages. Thus, 4 
and @ make words in the Greek; a, o, in the Latin; 4,1» 
o, in Engliſh; a, o, y, in French; a, e, i, o, in Italian; 4, 
5, in Spaniſh; a, o, in the Portugueſe; o, in moſt languages, 
and even in the Dutch and Swediſh. Any conſonant alſo be- 
comes a word, by adding an e mute to it in pronunciation. 


In fine, though a conſiderable number of the poſſible com- 


binations of "twenty-four letters were retrenched, yet the 
number remaining would ſtill be immenſe, and vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to that of the words in any language known. | 

Of all other languages, the Greek is looked upon as one of 


the -moſt copious, the radices of which are only 1 
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ther for 
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ſſo and 
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with nine prepoſitions; a8 celſit, receſſit, acceſſit, deceſſit, præ- 


ALPHABET, in matters of polygraphy, 


ALPHE T A, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar in the northern 


ALPHONSIN, is the name of a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 


. 4 
the branches graſp the bullet ſo firmly, that it muſt needs : = 
the branches graſp | ALTAR is alſo uſed, in church-hiſtory,. for the oblations, or 


LPHONSINE Tables, See the article TABLE. 
ALPHOS, in medicine, a diſtemper deſcribed by Celſus, un- 


ALPINE. See the article CISALPINE. e 
ALRAME CH, or ARAMECH, in aſtronomy, the Arabic 
name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, otherwiſe called Are- 


ALT 5, in muſic. See DIaGRAN, and SCALE. 
ALTAR; ALTARE, ARA, a place or pile whereon to offer 


| Jquare, round, or triangular ; adorned with ſculpture, with 


the ſurface of the earth, and called aræ.— And on the con- 
trary, they dug into the earth, and opened a pit for thoſe | 


pro * Aras delubraque Hecates in Gracia vidimus. 


fort of little low altar, which may be expreſſed in Latin by 


ALTAR, is ſometimes alſo uſed among Chriſtians, for a ſquare 


Its form is not borrowed, either from that of the then al 
tars, or even from that of the Jews in the temple ö but is 2 | 
| | 20; | 


ALT 


thinks theſe may be —_ 
indeed, aſſerts, that no language has ſo: 
and Varro is frequently quoted by 


learned men, as 1 
000. o - - 

— Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that this number is not in 
tended by him to expreſs 
in; the great variet | ) 
„ So af verbs. Lo this purpoſe he lays it down, 
that there are above one thouſand radical verbs in the Latin ; 
and that each verb admits of five hundred ſeveral varietics : 


he further ſuppoſes, that each of theſe may be compounded 


roceſſit, ſucceſſit, &c- which amounts to five millions. 


ceſſit 
See ORD. 


is a duplicate of the 
which each of the parties correſponding are 

4 3 See CIT HER. D ES 
fual letters diſpoſed in their 


I ly. an alphabet of the ufual | 
3 3 or underneath which, are the ſecret cha- 


ing thereto, with the blank or uſeleſs let- 
— gene 1055 or ſymbols ſerving to obſcure, and 
render it difficult to decipher. See DE CIPHERING. 


- otherwiſe called lucida corme. See LUCIDA. | 
Is longitude, latitude, Sc. ſee among the reſt of the conſtel- 
lation CORONA Septentrionalis. 


extraction of bullets from the body. „ 
The aue ſo called from its inventor Alphonſus Ferrier, 
2 phyſician of Naples, conſiſts of three branches which are, 
cloſed together by means of a ring. The inſtrument, thus 
cloſed, being conveyed into the wound to the bullet, the 
operator draws back the ring towards the handle, upon which 
the branches opening themſelves, lay hold of the ball: 
after this he puſhes the ring again from the haft, whereby. 


come out with them. Bib. Anat. Med. t. 1. p. 517. 


der the name of uitiligo; wherein the ſkin'is rough, and be- 
comes ſprinkled as it were with drops of white, 


turus. See ARCTURUS. 
* The word is formed of the Latin, altus, high. 


facrifice to ſome deity, See SACRIFICE, _ 

The Jews had their brazen altar, for burnt-offerings, and 
a golden altar, or altar of incenſe. gee TABERNACLE, &c,. 
Among the Romans, the altar was a kind of pedeftal, either 


baſſo relievo's, and inſcriptions, whereon were burnt the vic- 
tims ſacrificed to idols, See VICTIM. 

According to Servius, thoſe altars ſet apart for the honour 
of the celeſtial gods, and gods of the higher claſs, were placed 
on ſome pretty tall pile of building ; and for that reaſon were 
called altaria, from the words alta and ara, a high elevated 
altar.—T hoſe appointed for the terreſtrial gods, were laid on 


of the infernal gods, which they called BoFgpo, Aauxos, ſera- 
biculi, But the diſtinction is not every where obſerved : the 
beſt authors frequently uſe ara as a general word, under 
which are included the altars of the celeſtial and infernal, as 
well as the terreſtrial gods. Witneſs Virgil, Ecl. 5. 

En quatuor ara 2 
Where aræ plainly includes altaria; for whatever we make 
of Daphnis, Phcebus was certainly a celeſtial god. So Cicero, 


The Greeks alſo diftinguiſhed two ſorts of altars; that 


whereon they ſacrificed to the gods, was called jos; and 


was a real altar; different from the other, whereon they ſacri- 
ficed to the heroes, which was ſmaller, and called ec cup. 
Pollux makes this diſtinction of altars in his Onomaſticon : he 
adds, however, that ſome poets ufed the word cop, for the 


altar whereon ſacrifice was offered to the gods.— The ſeptua⸗ 
gint verſion does ſometimes alſo uſe the word top, for a 


craticula ; being a hearth, rather than an altar, | 

bd J * 151 ro the name 22 to a kind of tables, bc- 
nally raiſed in the country or field, whereon to facrifice 

to God.—In ſuch a place, he built an altar to the Lord. oe 


table, placed on the eaſtern ſide of a church, raiſed a little 


above the floor, and ſet apart for the celekras: | J 
n e «ug or the celebration of the Eu 


then it abounds exceedingly in compounds, | 


rmed that there are in the Latin no 


tural evacuations. V. Morg. Mechan. Pra. Phyſ. p. 53. 


3 


ALT 


gard the Euchariſt was inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt at ſupper, - 
and upon a table, the modern altar is made in form of a ta- 
ble; whence it is more uſually, and even more ſignificantly 
denominated Communion Table. See COMMUNION. 

In effet, the denomination altar is founded on this 1c — 


tion, that the Euchariſt is a proper ſacrifice : which, though 
the ſtanding doctrine of the church of Rome, is utterly denied 
by moſt of the Reformed. See Mass. 

In the primitive church, the altars were only of wood; as 
being frequently to be removed from place to place —The 
council of Paris, in 509, decreed, that no altar ſhould be 
built but of ſtone. ig | 
At firſt there was but one altar in each church; but the num- 
ber ſoon increaſed ; and from the writings of Gregory the 
Great, who lived in the ſixth century, we learn, that there 
were ſometimes twelve or thirteen.—In the cathedral of 
Magdeburg there are no leſs than 49 altars, 

The altar is ſometimes ſuſtained on a ſingle column, as in 
the ſubterraneous chapels of St, Cæcilia at Rome, c ſome- 
times, by four columns, as the altar of St. Sebaſtian of Cryp- 


ta Arenaria ; but the cuſtomary form, is, to be a maſlive of 
 ſtone-work, ſuſtaining the altar-table, 


Theſe altars bear a reſemblance to tombs: in effect, we read 
in church-hiſtory, that the primitive Chriſtians chiefly held 
their meetings at the tombs of the martyrs, and celebrated 
the myſteries of religion thereon. For which reaſon, it is a 
ſtanding rule to this day in the church of Rome, never to build 
an allar, without incloſing the relics of ſome ſaints therein. 


See RELi1c, SainT, COEMETERIUM, &c. 
In lieu of proper altars, the Greeks in proceſs of time made 


uſe of antimenſia. See ANTIMENSIUM. 


preparatory kind of altar, whereon they bleſs the bread, be- 


fore it be carried to the large altar, where the ſolemn liturgy 


is performed. See PROTHESIs. 

F. Goar maintains, that the table of protheſis was anciently 
in the ſacriſty, or veſtry; which he makes appear from ſome 
Greek copies, where ſacriſty is made uſe of in lieu of prothe- 
ſis. See Sa cRIST v. 


contingent incomes of a church. See OBTLAT ION. 
In ancient days, they diſtinguiſhed between the church and 


the altar. — The tithes, and other ſettled revenues, were called 
tbe church, ecelgſia; and the other incidental incomes, the 


altar. See TIT HE, &c. 


ALTAR, Ara, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the 


ſouthern hemiſphere ; not viſible in our climate, It conſiſts 
of ſeven ſtars; whereof five are of the fourth magnitude, 


and two of the fifth.—Some call it the Cenſer. See STAR 


and CONSTELLATION. 


Miniſters of the ALT AR. See the article MintsTeRs, . 
ALTARAG E, includes not only the offerings made upon the 


altar, but alſo the profit that ariſes to the prieſt on account of 
the altar. See ALT AR. 2 


ALTERANT, or ALTERATIVE; in medicine, a property, 


or power in certain remedies, whereby they induce an altera- 
tian in the body, and diſpoſe it for health or recovery, by cor- 


recting ſome indiſpoſition, without occaſioning any ſenſible 


evacuation. See MEDICINE. 
Under alterants, therefore, come all medicines which are not 
evacuants, See EVvACUANT, and EVACUATION, | 


It is a point much queſtioned by ſome, whether there really 


be any ſuch thing as an alterant in this ſenſe ; i. e. any thing 
which tends to cure a diſorder otherwiſe than by eliminating 
or expelling ſome peccant matter? Set DISsEASE, SpECI/ 
FIC, c 5 | 

Dr. Quincy has made it probable, that remedies uſually re- 


puted alterants, act in the ſame manner on the remoter, and 


more intimate parts of the habit, as emetics, purgatives, &c. 
do on the ſtomach and inteſtines. See Pu ROGATIVE. 

Dr. Morgan denies that there is the leaſt ground from any 
obſervations or experiments, to conclude that medicines by 
any alterative or ſpecific operation on the blood can transform 
any morbid matter, or præternatural ferment into good blood 
and humours : or that any ſuch corrupt virulent matter, being 


once formed and fixed, there can be any remedy for it, other- 


wiſe than by throwing it out of the body in ſome of the na- 


$ 


Alteratives, therefore, are 'better defined, ſuch medicines as 


have no immediate ſenſible operation, but gradually gain upon 
the conſtitution, by changing the humours from a ſtate of diſ- 


temperature to health, 


ALTERATE. See the article S£SQUIALTERATE. ,, , 
ALTERATION, ALTERAT10, in phyſics; the act of 
changing the circumſtances and manner of a thing ; its gene- 


ral nature and appearance remaining the ſame.— Or, it is an 
accidental, and partial change in a body; without proceedin: 
ſo far, as to make the ſubject quite unknown, or to take a 
new denomination thereupon. Or, it may be defined, the ac- 
quiſition or loſs of ſuch qualities as are not eſſential to the form 
of the body. See Bopy, QUALITY, ESSENCE. 


Thus, a piece of iron, which before was cold, is ſaid to be 
altered, when it is made hot; ſince it may ſtill be — 
| © 
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to be iron, is called by that name, and has all the properties 
thereof. See ALTERANT. 

By this, alteration is diſtinguiſhed from generation and corrup- 
tion; thoſe terms expreſſing an acquiſition or loſs of the eſ- 
ſential qualities of a thing. See GENERATION, and Con- 
RUPTION, | 
T'he modern philoſophers, after the ancient chymiſts and cor- 
puſcularians, hold all alteration to be effected by means of lo- 
cal motion: according to them, it always conſiſts either in 
the emiſſion, acceſſion, union, ſeparation, or tranſpoſition of 
the component particles. See PARTICLE, &c. 


Ariſtotle makes a peculiar kind of motion, which he calls the 
Motion of Alteration. * See Mor Io, c. 


ALTERCATI ON, a debate or conteſt between two friends, 


or acquaintance. | 


The word comes from the Latin altercari ; which anciently 
ſignified to converſe or hold diſcourſe together. See Dta- 
LOGUE. | 


They never come to an open quarrel ; but there is continually 
ſome little altercation or other. | 


. ALTERN Baſe, a term in trigonometry, contradiſtinguiſhed 


from true baſe, thus In an oblique triangle, the true baſe is 
either the ſum of the ſides; in which caſe, the difference of 
the ſides is called the altern baſe: or, the true baſe is the dif- 
ference of the ſides; in which caſe, the ſum of the ſides is 
called the altern baſe. See BASE. | 


ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE, is underſtood of ſe- 


ALTERNATE, in arithmetic, 


veral things which fucceed, or are diſpoſed after each other 
by turns. | ä 
e ſay, an alternate or alternative office or truſt, which is 
that diſcharged by turns: ſo, two general officers, who com- 
mand each his day, are ſaid to have the command alternately. 
In botany, the leaves of a plant are ſaid to be alternate, or 
placed alternatively, when there is a correſpondence between 
the ſides of a branch ; the leaves of the one, following thoſe 
of the other. 0 | | 
See ALLIGATION. 


ALTERNATE Angles, in geometry, are the internal angles made 


Alligation ALTERNATE. 


by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppoſite ſides 
of the cutting line; the one below the firſt parallel, and the 
other above the ſecond. See ANGLE. 

Thus, xand u, and zand y, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 46.) are al- 
ternate angles. | TT 

There are alſo two external angles, alternately oppoſite to the 
internal ones. See OPPOSITE. : ; 9 
See ALLIGATION. 


ALTERNATE Ratio, or Proportion, is where the antecedent of 


one ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of another, to 
its conſequent ; the very ſame ratio, in this caſe, holding al- 
ternately in reſpect of the antecedents to each other, and the 
conſequents to each other, See RAT10. | 

Thus, if A: B:: C: D; then, alternateh, A: C:: B: D. 
See PROPORTION. | | 


ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of the ſituation of 


the quarters. See QUARTER. | 

Thus, in quarterly, ecartele, the firſt and fourth quarters are 
alternate ; and are uſually of the ſame nature. The like holds 
of the ſecond and third. See QUARTERING, QUARTER- 
LY, Oc. 


ALTERNATIONS, a term ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 


. things propoſed. 


divers changes, or alterations of order, in any number of 

See CHANGE. | 

This is alſo called permutation, &c. and is eaſily found, by a 

continual multiplication of all the numbers, beginning at unity. 
e COMBINATION. 

Thus, if it be required to know how many changes or alter- 

nations can be rung on ſix bells; multiply the numbers r, 2, 3, 


4, 5, 6, continually one into another; and the laſt product 


A 


A 


gives the number of changes. 
LTERNATIVE, is particularly uſed for the choice of two 
things propoſed. — In this ſenſe, we ſay, to take the a/ternative 
of two propoſitions. See ALTERNATE, | 
LTIMETRY *, ALTIMETRIA, the art of taking or 
meaſuring altitudes or heights ; whether acceſſible or inac- 
ceſſible. See ALTITUDE. 


The word is compounded of the Latin lia, high, and e- 
ho, metior, to meaſure. 


Alltimetria makes the firſt part of geometry; including the 


A 


doctrine and practice of meaſuring both perpendicular and 
oblique lines; whether in reſpect of height, or depth. See 
GEOMETRY; ſee alſo HEIOGHT, &c. 

LTITU DE, ALT1iTUuDo, in geometry, the third dimen- 
ſion of body; conſidered with regard to its elevation above 
the ground—called alſo height or depth, See HEIOHT; ſee 
alſo Bop Y, DIMENSION, &c. 


ALTITUDE of a Figure, is the diſtance of its vertex, from its 


baſe, or the length of a perpendicular let fall from the vertex 
to the baſe, See FiGURE, BAsE, and VERTEx. 

Thus, K L (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) being taken for the baſe 
of the reangle-triangle, K LM: the perpendicular K M, 
will be the altitude of the triangle. 

Triangles of equal baſes and altitudes, are equal ; and paralle- 
tograms, whole baſes and altitudes are equal to thoſe of tri- 


ALTITUDE, in optics, is uſually conſidered: as the * 


with the right line T V, what is called, 


ALT 


angles, are juſt double thereof, See TRIANGLE, p 


AR 
LELOGRAM, Oc. e Rat. 


tended between a line drawn through the eye, parall gde ſub. 


horizon, and a viſual ray emitted from an object to — obe 
For the laws of the viſion of altitude, ſee VIsroNw. * 
If through the two extremes of an object, $ and Þ 751 
3 3.) two parallels, TV and 8 Q be dra * A ab, 
angle Vs, intercepted between a ray paſſing through 
vertex 8, and terminating the ſhadow thereof in V. m 1 
by ſome writer . 
Altitude of the Luminary. 4 Sh 
object, or its diſtance from the horizon, upwards. 5 
HEIGHT ; ſee alſo HoRizon, | © 
Altitudes are divided into acceſſible and inaceeſſible. See ,, 
cRSSIBLE, and INACCESSIBLE. „Ae E 
There are three ways of meaſuring altitudes, vix. geomett: 
cally, trigonometrically, and optically.— The firſt is * 
what indirect and unartful ; the ſecond, performed by me, 
of inſtruments for the purpoſe ; and the third by ſhadgiz; 
The inftruments chiefly uſed in meaſruing of altirudes, at 
the quadrant, theodolite, geometric quadrat, or line of ſha. 
dows, Sc. the deſcriptions, applications, &c. whereof, {. 
under their reſpective articles, QUADRANT, TRHEODOIII : 
ank... 5 e e en Load Tl ; 


ALTITUDE, in coſmography, is the perpendicular height of 1n 


To take Acceſſible ALTITUDES. o meaſure an acceſſible " 


titude, geometrically,—Suppoſe it required to find the aj; 
AB, (Tab. 1 72 88.) vor a ftaf DE ay 
dicularly in the ground, of ſuch height as may equal the 
height of the eye. Then, laying proſtrate on the ground 
with your feet to the ſtaff; if E and B prove in the fan: 
right line with the eye C; the length CA is equal to the 
altitude A B. If ſome other lower point, as F, prove in the 
line with E and the eye; you muſt remove the ſtaff, &. 
nearer to the object: on the contrary, if the line continue 
from the eye over E, mark out ſome point above the altizyy, 
required; the ſtaff, &c. are to be removed farther off, til 
the line C E raze the very point required.— Thus, meaſuring 
the diſtance of the eye C from the foot of the object A; th: 
altitude is had; ſince C AAB. LCL 

Or thus:—At the diſtance of thirty, forty, or more feet, 
plant a ſtaff DE, (fg. 89.) and:at diſtance herefrom, in C, 
another ſhorter one, ſo as that the eye being in F, E and! 
may be in the ſame light line therewith. Meaſure the di- 


ſtance between the two ſtaves, G F; and between the ſhor- 


ter ſtaff and the object, H F; as alſo, the difference of the 
heights of the ſtaves, G E.— To GF, GE and HF; find 
a fourth proportional B H.— To this add the altitude of the 
ſhorter ſtaff, FC. The ſum is the altitude required, AB, 
To meaſure an acceſſible altitude, trigonometrically.—Sup- 
poſe it required to find the altitude A B, (Tab. Trigmim, 
fg. 23.) chuſe a ſtation in E; and with a' quadrant, theo- 
dolite, or other graduated inſtrument duly placed, find the 
quantity of the angle of altitude ADC. See ANGLE, 
Meaſure the ſhorteſt diſtance of the ſtation from the object, 
viz, DC, which of conſequence is perpendicular to A C. 
See DISTANCE. | | 
Now, C being a right angle, it is eaſy to find the line AC; 
ſince, in the triangle A C D, we have two _ vix. C 
and D, and a fide oppoſite to one of them, CD, to find 
the ſide oppoſite to the other: for which we have this canon. 
As the fine of the angle A, is to the given ſide oppoſite 
thereto, DC; ſo is the = of the other angle D, to the fide 
required C A. See TRIANGLE. Kage 
To the ſide thus found, adding BC, the ſum is the perpen- 
dicular altitude required. | | 
The operation is beſt performed by logarithms. See Loc a- 
RITHM. 
If there happen an error in taking the quantity of the angle 
A, (fg. 24.) the true altitude B D will be to the falſe one 
C; as the tangent of the true angle D A B, to the tan- 
gent of the erroneous angle C A B. | 
Hence, ſuch error will be greater in a greater altitude that 
ina leſs: and hence alſo, the error is greater if the angle be 
leſſer, than if greater. To avoid the inconveniences of both 
which, the ſtation is to be pitched on at a moderate diſtance: 
ſo as the angle of altitude, DE B, may be nearly half right. 
Again, if the inſtrument were not horizontally placed, but 
inclined, e gr. to the horizon in any angle: the true alli 
tude will be to the erroneous one, as the tangent of the trut 
angle, to that of the erroneous one. | 
To meaſure an acceſſible altitude optically, 
the body. See SHA DO. 
To meaſure an acceſſible altitude by the geometrical quadrat. 
—Suppoſe it required to find the altitude A B, (Tab. Genn. 
fg. 90.) chuſing a ftation at pleaſure in D, and meaſuring 
the diſtance thereof from the object, DB; turn the qua- 
drat this and that way, till the top of the tower A, appear 
through the ſights. 
If, then, the thread cut the right ſhadows, ſay, as the part 
of the right ſhadow cut off, is to the ſide of the quadrat5 
is the diſtance of the ſtation DB, to the part of the alli- 


tude A E.—If the thread cut the verſed ſhadows, ay, bes = 
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l 75 meaſure an inacceſſuble 


two ſtations, 


ALT 4 


F t is to the part of the verſed ſhadow cut 
| _ 7 n the Lala DB, to the part of the 


altitude AE. 44 6. 1 * 1 0 45 < b che de 
being found in either caſe, by the ru 

A Es a . the altitude B E added thereto; the 

˖ As . | F J. a | | 

ſum ie the AV ae LTITUDE, geometrically, —Suppoſe 

) an inacceſſible altitude, ſo that you cannot 


ABLE: * foot thereof. Find the diſtance CA, or FH, 


as taught under | ME 
ticle for acceſſible diſtances. _ aue 

55 * von — " acceiible altitude, trigonometrically, —Chuſe 

0 G and E, (Tad. . . 25 in the 

ſame right line with the required altitude A B, and at ſuch 

diſtance from each other, 


e AB. With a proper inſtrument, take the quantity 
1 ADC, AFC, and CF B. See AN GLE. And 


alſo meaſure the interval FD. 


| tude A FC, from two right angles; and conſequent- 
pe exe DA F, by ſubtracting the other two from 


two right ones: and alſo the fide FD; from whence the 


having a "e 
{1d 7 3 * = 1 
| = Laftly, in the triangle F v4 B, having a right angle C, 
| obſerved angle CFB, and a fide CF; the other ſide CB, is 
d by the fame canon OR Ls 
| per ag therefore, AC and CB,; the ſum is the altitude 
ired, AB: £4 | 
T Thad an inacceſſible altitude, by the ſhadow, or the geo- 
metrical quadrat. Chuſe two ſtations in D and H, (Tab. 
Geom. fig. 90.) and find the diſtance DH or CG: obſerve 
what part of either the right or verſed ſhadow is cut by the 


thread. | 


e of the right ſhadows in the two ſtations, is to the 
he of the ang ſo is the diſtance of ſtations G C to the 
altitude EA.—If the thread cut the verſed ſhadow at both 
ſtations, ſav, As the difference of the verſed ſhadows marked 
at the two ſtations, is to the leſſer verſed ſhadow ; ſo is the 
diſtance of the ſtations G C, to the interval G E.—Which 
being had; the altitude EB is alſo found by means of the 
verſed ſhadow in G; as in the problem for acceſſible altitudes. 
Laſtly, if the thread in the firſt ſtation G, cut the right 


difference of the product of the right ſhadow into the verſed, 
ſubtracted from the ſquare of the fide of the quadrat, is to 
the product of the ſide of the quadrat into the yerſed ſha- 
dow; ſo is the diſtance of the ſtations G C, to the altitude 
required, A E. boi e eee 

The utmoſt diſtance at which an object may be ſeen; being 
given; to find its altitude, —Suppoſe the diſtance DB, (Tab. 
Geography, fig. 9.) turn this into degrees; by which means, 
you will have the quantity of the angle C: from the ſecant 
of this angle ſubtract the whole fine BC; the remainder 


ſay, As 10000000 is to the value of AB in ſuch parts, fo 
is the ſemidiameter of the earth BC 19695539, to the va- 
lue of the altitude A B in Paris feet. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the altitude be required of a towet AB, 
whoſe top is viſible at the diſtance of five miles: then will 
DCB 20', from whoſe ſecant 10009168, ſubtracting the 
whole ſine 1000000D ; the remainder A B is 168, which will 
be found 331 Paris feet. : 


ALTITUDE of the Eye, in perſpective, is a right line let fall 


from the eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane. 

ALTITUDE, in aftronomy, is the diſtance of a ſtar, or other 
point in the mundane ſphere, from the horizon: See SPHERE, 
HoRIZz ON, DisTANCE, &c. A 
This altitude may either be true or apparent. — If it be taken 
from the rational, or real horizon; the altitude is ſaid to be 
true or real : if from the apparent, or ſenſible horizon; the al- 
titude is apparent.— Or rather, the apparent altitude is ſuch as 
it appears to our obſervation; and the true, that from which 
the refraction has been ſubtracted. See TRUE, Ar PA- 
RENT, c. 


The altitude of a ſtar, or other point, is properly an arch 
of a yertical circle, intercepted between the aſſigned point 


and the horizon. See VERTICAI.— Hence, 

Meridian ALTITUDE.—The meridian being a vertical circle; 
a meridian altitude, that is, the altitude of a | 
meridian, is an arch of the meridian intercepted between it 
and the horizon: See OBSERVATION, and MERiDian. 


To obſerve the meridian altitude of the ſun, of a ſtar, or o- 
ther phænomenon, by means of the quadrant, fee Mz x101- | 


& N Altitude. N ; 

o obſerve a meridian Altitude b f omon, ſee 

GNOMON. | 5 7 DN 1 oy 

T0 Ay altitude may alſo be found without a quadrant, or 
OL, 1. , : | 


— 


T the article DISTANCE : proceed with the 


If the right ſhadows be cut in both ſtations, ſay, As the dif- 


ſhadows; and in the latter, the verſed ſhadows: ſay, As the 


DF, as that neither the angle 
FAD, be too ſmall, nor the other ſtation G too near the | 
? . 


CE. SE $65: OS OR FRET 
in the triangle AFD, we have the angle P, given |. 
hg « hw — 2 angle AF D, by ſubtracting the ob- | - 


fide AF is found by the canon above laid down, in the pro- 


ble alritudes: and again, in the triangle ACF, 
a ag 4 3h C an obſer ved angle F, and a ſidèe AF; 


and the other CF, are found by the ſanie ca- 


will be A B, in ſuch parts, whereof BC is 10000000.—Then |. 


int in the 
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any the like inſttument, by erefting a pin or wire perpen- 
dicularly, as in the point C, (Tab. Brookes, Fg. 62.) rom 
which paint you had deſcribed the uadrantal arch AF, 
Make Cx equal to the height of the pin or wire, and 
through E draw E D parallel to CA, and make it e al to 
C, the length of the ſhadow; then will a ruler, laid from 
C to D, interſect the quadrant in B; and BA is the arch 
of the ſun's altitude, when meaſured on the line of chords. 
See CHORD. ee i no 
M, Parent ſuggeſts a new me od of taking altitude at ſea, 


* 
: 


of two ſtars, to diſtinguiſh that part of the q 
that which ariſes 
from the obliquity of the ſphere. —But ſuch differenee is the 


OLE. | . 1 fo | 
Indeed, the ſhip not being immovable, but changing place 
between the two obſervations; ſeems to lay the method 
under ſome difficulty: to which M. Parent anſwers, that a 

ſmall alteration either of the ſhip's longitude or latitude, 

will make no ſenſible error; and that if ſhe have gone a 

large diſtance between the two obſervations, it is eaſy reckon- 

ing how much it is, and allowing for it. See Sa LI NC, &c. 
In taking of altitudes from the viſible horizon, where great 

exactneſs is required, an allowance is to be made for re- 
fraction; and the height of the obſerver's eye above the ſur- 

face of the ſea; See Horizon, DEPRESSION, and RE- 

F355 i! 7 Wo 22 „„ 

ALTITUDE of the Pole, is an arch of the meridian, intercepted 
between the pole and the horizon. | 

| The altitude the pole coincides with the latitude of the place. 

See LATITUDE.—To obſerve the altitude or elevation of 
the pole, ſee ELEVATION, and Pol E. 

ALTITUDE of the Equator, is the complement of the altitude 
of the pole to a quadrant of a circle. See ELE VAT TON of 
F RR nt E OE ET ol | 
To find the ALTITUDEs of the flats, &c, by the globe. 
See GLOBE, QuanRanT, Ge. 5 

ALTITUDE of the Nonageſimal, is the altitude of the goth de- 

ree of the ecliptic, reckoned froth the orient, or eaſt point. 

See NONAGESIMAL, _ *** 

Refraction of ALTITUDE, is aii arch of à vertical circle, as 
Ss, (Tab. Aftrmomy, fig. 28.) whereby the altitude S E, of 
a ſtar or other body, is increaſed by means of the refraction. 

See REFRACTION, F 

Parallax of ALTITUDE, is the difference CB, (Tab. Aſtro, 
fig: 27.) between the true and apparent place of a ſtar ; or, 
the difference B C, between the true diſtance of. a ſtar AB, 
and the obſerved diſtance A C, from the zenith A. 

The parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a ſtar, or increaſes 

its diſtance from the zenith. —To find the parallax of alti- 
tude, Sc. fee PaRALL Ax. | 

ALTITUDE, of Motion, is a term uſed by Dr. Wallis, for the 

meaſute of any motion, eſtimated according to the line of 

direction of the moving force. See MoT1on. 

Circles f ALTITUDE. See the article CixcLxs. 

Parallels of ALTITUDE; See the article PARALLELS. 

N ET ALTIT IDE: See the article QUADRANT. 

AI. TO Basso, or in ALTo & in Basso, in law, ſignifies 

the abſolute reference of all differences, ſmall and great, high 

and low, to fome arbitrator or indifferent perſon. — Pateat 

e per præſentes quod Willielmus Tyler de Vetton, & Wo- 


mas Gower de Almeſtre, poſuerunt ſe in Alto & in Baſſo, in 


arbitrio quatuor Hominum, viz.— de quadam querela pendente 
inter eos in curia.— Nos & terram noſtram alte & baſſè ipfius 
domini Regis ſuppoſuimus voluntati. Du Cang. 
ALTO Relitvo. See the article RELIHEvO. | 
ALUDELS, in chemiſtry, ſubliming pots, or veſſels uſed for 
the ſublimation of mineral flowers. See SUBLIMATION; 


— 


Aludels, are a range of earthen tubes, or pots without bot- | 


toms 3 fitted; one oyer another, and diminiſhing as they ad- 
vance towards the top,—The loweſt is adapted to a pot, 
placed in the furnace, wherein the matter to be ſublimed 
is lodged. —And at the top is a head, to tetain the flowers 
which aſoend. See FLowsRs: | 

ALVEARIUM, in anatomy, the bottom of the concha, or 

hollow of the auricle, or outer ear. See EAR. 

The alvearium auriculæ is à cavity, terminating at the me- 
aàtus auditorius, wherein that bitter, yellowiſh excrement is 
collected, called cerumen, or ear - wax. See CERUMEN. 

ALVEO LI, in anatomy, thoſe little fockets in the jaws, 
wherein the teeth are ſet, See Toor n, and MaxiLLa. 

The alveoli are lined with a membrane of exquiſite ſenſe, 

which ſeems to be nervous, and is wrapt about the roots of 

each tooth; from whence, and the nerve, proceeds that pain 
called odontalgy, or tooth-ach. See OpoxnTALGY, and 
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ALVIDUCA *, a term uſed by ſome writers for laxative 

medicines. See PURGATIVE, &c. 
The word is compounded of aluus, and duco, I draw. 

ALUM, ALuMEN. See the article AL LU. 

ALVUS, among anatomiſts, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 
lower belly, or venter, See ABDOMEN. . 

ALvvus, is more uſually taken among phyſicians for the ſtate, 
and condition of the fæces, or Excrements contained within 
that cavity. See EXCREMENT; Cc. - 
Thus, when a perſon is laxative, it is called aluus liguida ; 
and when coſtive, alvus adſtridta. See COSTIVENESS, 
LAxATIVE, Cc. . | 

AMABYR, or AmvaBYR, in ſome ancient cuſtoms, the 
price of a maidenhead ; or a ſum of money to be paid the lord 
upon marrying a maid of his manor, —This cuſtom is ſaid 
to have anciently obtained in Wales, where amabyr was 
paid to the prince: alſo in the honour of Clun belonging to 
the earl of Arundel, till earl Henry in the time of queen 


Mary, in conſideration of ſixty pounds, releaſed it to all 


his tenants by the name of the cuſtom of amabyr and che- 


vage. See CHEVAGE. 
AMAIN, or Au AxNE, a ſea- term, uſed by a man of war, 

to his enemy; and ſignifying, yield. a 

Hence, to /trike amain, is, to lower, or let fall the topſails. 


AMALGAMA *, or AMALGAM, in chemiſtry, a maſs of 


mercury, united and incorporated with a metal. See MER- 


CURY, and METAL. | 

® The word amalzama is formed of the Greek cpa, fimul, 
together, and 32 ur, jungere, to join. 8 

The amalgama of mercury with lead, is a ſoft, friable ſub- 
ſtance, of a ſilver colour. See LE ap. 


By waſhing and grinding this amalgam with fair warm wa- 


ter in a glaſs mortar, the impurities of the metal will mix 


with the water; and by changing the water, and repeating 
the lotion again and again, the metal will be further and 
further purified. —Boerhaave mentions it as one of the greateſt 
ſecrets in chemiſtry, to contrive to bring off the liquor at 
laſt as clear and unſullied as when firſt poured on the amal- 
gama ; which might afford a method of making the nobler 
metals, or procuring them from the baſer. See LR AnsMU- 

TATION, PHILOSOPHER's Stone, &c, 

This philoſophical way of purifying metals, may be applied 
to all the metals, except iron and copper. See AMALGA- 
MATION, 

AMALGAMA TION, in chemiſtry, the operation of ma- 
king an amalgama ; i. e. of diſſolving and incorporating ſome 
metal, eſpecially gold, with mercury, See AMALGAMA. 
This operation is denoted among chemiſts by the letters 
AAA. See CHARACTER, | 
Amalgamation is performed by fuſing, or at leaſt igniting the 
metal; and in this ſtate adding a proportion of mercury 
thereto 3 upon which they mutually attract, and incorporate 
with each other. See Mercury. Rs 
All metals, except iron and copper, ſpontaneouſly unite and 
amalgamate with mercury; but gold with the greateſt faci- 

| ey s ſilver the next; then lead, and tin; copper with ſome 
difficulty, and iron ſcarce at all. See METAL, &c. | 
The amalgamation of gold is uſually performed ” heating the 
laminæ or plates of metal red hot; after which, quickſilver 
is to be poured upon them, and the mixture ftirred with a 
little iron rod, till it begins to riſe into ſmoke, —lIt is then 
thrown into a veſſel full of water, where it coagulates and 
becomes manageable. | | 

This calcination is in great uſe among goldſmiths, and gil- 
ders, who by this means render gold fluid and ductile for 
their purpoſes, Such mixture or amalgama being laid on 
any other metal, for inſtance, copper ; and this afterwards; 


on the ſurface of the copper: which makes what we call 
gilding. See GILDING. 7; | 

The blackneſs adhering to the amalgama may be waſhed 
away with water; and a deal of the mercury preſſed out 


through a linen cloth: the reſt being evaporated in a cru- it 


Cible, the gold remains behind in an impalpable powder. 
See GoLlD.—Gold retains about thrice its own weight of 
mercury. | 
AMA To RII Muſcul:, in anatomy, an appellation ſometimes 
22 to thoſe muſcles of the eyes which give them a caſt 
ſideways, and aſſiſt in that particular look by ſome called 
ling. See EYE. | | 
hen the alductor and humilis act together, they give this 
oblique motion. See RoTATOR. 
AMAURO SIS“, in medicine, a deprivation of fight ; the 
eye remaining fair, and ſeemingly unaffected. See Eve, &c. 
The word is Greek, COTTT T1 7. 4. darkneſs; formed 
of CUXU29O, obſcura, I darken. ; | 
Amauroſis is the ſame with what the Latins more uſually call 
tta ſerena. See GUTTA Serena. 


AMAXOBII, or rather Hamaxonir, See the article 


MAZON, in antiquity, denotes a bold 

A in antiqui notes a courageous wo- 

man; capable of daring, a dy atchievements. See VIRA- 
Go, HERoOINE, c. | 


placed on the fire to evaporate; the gold will be left alone 


2 
4 5 


nor, near the river Thermodoon, along 2" IR 
Black Sea. the coalts of the 
The Amazons are ſaid to have formed a ſtate out of u. 


dren, and cut off the left breaſts of their females, > * chi. 
them more fit for the combat.— From which laſt ci 
ſtance it is that they are ſuppoſed to take their 12, Om 
from the privative a, and ua{oe, mamma, breaſt. 
It is a point controverted even among ancient Writers, y 
ther ever there really were ſuch a nation of Amazons? 
bo, Palzphatus, and others, abſolutely deny it: on the © 
trary, Herodotus, Pauſanias, Diodorus 1 Trogus "4 
2 Juſtin, Pliny, Mela, Plutarch, &c. expreſly allen 1 
ippocrates mentions a law among the Amazons, wheres 
ns were doomed to remain virgins, till ſuch time 5 th 
ſlain three men of their enemies.—He adds, that 15 
reaſon of their cutting off the right breaſt, was to make . 
right arm the ſtronger; as ſuppoſing this would now receit 
the whole nutriment, which would otherwiſe have bern 4. 
vided between both. 8 
Some authors relate, that inftead of killing, they only twiſteg 
the legs of their male children; to prevent their beine able 
to contend with them for the maſtery. 8 
M. Petit, a French phyſician, publiſhed a Latin diſſertation 
in 1685, to prove that there really was a nation of Angzy,. 
it contains 12 of curious inquiries, relating to their 
habit, their arms, the cities built by them, &c.— On me. 
dals, the Amazons buſt is uſually armed with a little ax, cal. 
led bipennis or ſecuris, borne on the ſhoulder, and a buckle; 
in form of a half-moon, by the Latins called pelta, on th. 
left arm. Hence that of the poet: 
Non tibi Amazonia eft pro me ſumenda ſecuris, 
| Aut exciſa leui pelta gerenda manu. ; 
80 modern db and wh ho 
me g travellers mention 4, 
ſtill in being. John de los Santos, a Portugueſe — 
in his deſcription of Ethiopia, ſpeaks of a race of Amazy, 
in Africa. And Encas Sylvius gives us a very preciſe ac. 
count of a republick of real Amazons, in Bohemia, which 
laſted nine years; founded by the courage of a maid named 
Valaſca. 
AMBAGES, circumlecution ; an indirect diſcourſe or phraſe 
tending to expreſs or ſhew ſomething by a compass «f 
words or ſentiments fetched from afar. See CIA cUuIO. 
CUTION. | 
AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt, or ceremony among 
the Romans; celebrated annually, to expiate their grounds, 
and procure of the gods a happy harveſt. See Ft AST, Gs. 
At theſe feaſts, they facrificed a bull, a ſow, and a ſlicry; 
which, before the facrifice, were led in proceſſion thrice 
around the fields; whence the feaſt is ſuppoſed to have taken 
its name: from the Greek aht about; or the Latin anti, 
I go round, and arvwn, field. I hough, others write it 
ambarbalia, and ambarbia, and deduce it from ambire urlen, 
to go round the city. 
From the beaſts in facrifice, the ceremony was allo 
called Suovetaurilia, See SUQVET AURILIA. 
It is not certain whether this feaſt was fixed, or moveable; nor 
whether it was celebrated once, or twice a year; authors being 
of different opinions on both thoſe heads. | 
The ambarvale carmen, was a prayer preferred on this occa- 
ſion ; whereof we have the formula preſerved in Cato, C. 141. 
De Re Ruſtica. 
The prieſts who chiefly officiated at the folemnity, were called 
Fratres Arvales, See AxvALES. 
AMBASSADOR. See the article Eu BAssADOR. 
A 5 BE, in anatomy, a ſuperficial jutting out of a bone. Sce 
NE. | | 
The word is alſo uſed as the name of an ancient chirurgical 
inftrument, with which they reduce diſlocated bones. — be 
ambe, or commander, 2 —_— tioned by 1 and has 
its partizans among t ns, eſpecially for replacing the 
arm. J. Bibl. Anat. Med. t. 1. > GG : # l 
AMBER“, Succinum, or Karabe, in natural hiſtory, &c. 
a yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, of a gummous or bituminous 
form or conſiſtence, but a refinous taſte, and a ſmell like oil 
of turpentine ; chiefly found in the Baltic ſea, along the coalts 
of Pruſſia, &c. of uſe in medicine, and other arts. 


The word is originally Arabic, ambar, or anbar, which 
ies the ſame. 


Naturaliſts are infinitely divided as to the origin of amber, and 
what claſs of bodies it belongs to : ſome referring it to the ve- 
le, others to the mineral, and ſome even to the animal 
ingdom.—Its natural hiſtory, and its chemical analyſis, at- 
ford ſomething in favour of each opinion. | : 
Pliny deſcribes it as © a reſinous juice, oozing from aged pines, 
« and firs ; (others ſay, from poplars, whereof there are wncle 
cc foreſts on the coafts of Sweden ;) and diſcharged thence in 
ec the ſea ; where undergoing ſome alteration, it is throws 1 
cc this form upon the ſhores of Pruffia ; which lie very lo. 
« he adds, that it was hence the ancients gave it the deno- 


AMAZONsS, in a more peculiar ſenſe, denote an ancient na-| 
tion of warlike women, who founded an empire in Aſia Mi- 
* oy 


« mination ſuccinum ; from ſuccus juice,” Nat, Hiſt. Lib. 
XXXVII. c. 3. , 80 


men were excluded. What commerce they which 
ſex, was only with ftrangers ; they killed af — 
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Others, on the contrary; argue it of the vegetable kind, from 


. --: "706 of the ancient naturaliſt, is confirmed by 
2 of the modern ano particularly the learned 
Father Camelli. Phileſ. Tranſatt. Ne 290. 727 
Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears 0 28 

— the urine of a beaſt ; others, the ſcum of the lake * 
— near the Atlantic; others, a congelation formed in: 
— ſea, and in ſome fountains where it is found * 
0 ickling into the ſea from ſub- 
ſuppoſe it a bitumen, trickling int ſub- 
ee 3.299 there concreted into this form, and * 
M long time the moſt popular 3 and ſeemed 


inion was a a ; 
Te The anti but this, too, 1s now diſcarded 1 2 
good amber having been found in digging at a conſiderable diſ- 


e ſea. as that gathered on the coaſt, 5 
8 amber a compound ſubſtance . Pruſſia, ſay 
they, and the other countries which produce 2 * 
moiſtened with a bituminous juice, which mixing — 1 
vitriolic ſalts abounding in thoſe places, the points 0 * e 
falts fix its fluidity, whence it congeals: and the reſult o _ 
congelation makes what we call amber; which is 3 e 
pure, tranſparent, and firm, as thoſe parts of ſalt = itu- 
men are more or leſs pure, and mixed in this, or that pro- 
hs chil are as much divided as the naturaliſts, Amber 
being found by diſtillation to yield an acid ſpirit, which pre- 
cipitates into a falt; is inferred; by ſome, to be of a mineral 
nature; this being a circumſtance peculiar to that kingdom, 
and never found in the diſtillation of vegetables : to which 
may be added, that amber diſſolves in alcohol; not in water; 
melts at the fire, and is inflammiable ; which are characters, 
that ſeem to refer it to the claſs of ſulphurs, or bitumens. 


i Ivins into the ſame principles with vegetables; viz. wa- 
rely i ale) and oil, = Boerhaave reſembles it to eamphire, 
which is a concrete oil of the aromatic plants of that country, 
elaborated by heat into cryſtalline form. See CAMPHOR: | 

There are — indications which diſcover where amber is 
to be found. The ſurface of the earth is there covered with a 
ſoft ſcaly ſtone; and vitriol in particular abounds there, which 
is ſometimes found white, ſometimes reduced into a matter like 
melted glaſs, and ſometimes figured like petrified woods 

Amber aſſumes all figures in the ground; that of a pear; an 
almond, a pea, &c. Among others; there have been found 
letters very well formed; and even Hebrew, and Arabic cha- 


racters. Within ſome pieces of amber, have likewiſe been 
found leaves, inſects, &c. included; which ſeems to indicate 


M B 7 

« a; * 4 © „„ 12. 
io, tes treats all rr 
* . * &S pe v in 
and denies amber to found Nun, g the | 


„ * 


. 
as fables, un. 
northern countries of Europe, vis. in 


men >; being very ſubtile and penetrati ve. 
| tile Salt of AuBE — principal chemical production 


Vola 


of amber, is à peculiar white, tranſparent, acid ſalt; which 
riſes after the oil, and fixes in the neck of the retort, &c. See 
MELEE . 

It is a good cephalic, and detergent: Dr. Quincy ſays, it ex- 
tremely attenuates, cuts; ind penetrates the moſt remote and 
minute receſſes ; and thus ſcours, as it were, the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem. Its chief tendency; he adds, is to ſecretion, and 
what it carries along with it; is by urine. It alſo contributes, 
with alexipharmics, to promote a diaphoreſis; and is ſcarce 
ever omitted in preſcription for chronic caſes, as epilepſies, 
palſies, &c. EE oat 5 3 

The great conſumption of this medicine, and the ſmall pro- 
portion that amber yields of it, occaſions it to be frequently 
adulterated with ſal ammoniac, nitre, cream of tartar, ſalt of 
coral, c. 


TinQure of AMBER, is procured by digeſtion in ſpirit of Wine 


with a ſand- heat. See TixncTURE, and DicesTioNn.— It 
is preſcribed with the ſame intentions as the falt of amber. 


Black AMBER, Gagates. See the article JET.  - 
Liquid AMBER, is a kind of native balſam, or reſin, like tur- 


pentine ; clear, reddiſh, or yellowiſh ; of a pleaſant ſmell, 
almoſt like ambergris. | 
It flows liquid, from an inciſion made in the bark of a fine 
large tree in New Spain (called, by the natives, eſoſol) but 
hardens as it grows older into 2 ſolid form, and is brought to 
10 ee 

It is reputed an excellent balſam; mollifies, conſolidates, and 
2 againſt the ſciatica, weakneſs of the nerves, c. See 

ALSAM. ., 


Balſam of liquid Aut. See the article BA LS AM. 


either that the amber was originally in a fluid ſtate; or that AuBERORIS, AMBER-GREASE, Au BRA GRISIA, a fra- 


having been expoſed to the ſun, it was ſoftened; and rendered 
ſuſceptible of the leaves, inſets, &c; which came in its way. 
The latter of theſe ſeems the more agreeable to the phæno- 


menon, in regard thoſe inſects, &e. are never found in the 


centre of the piece of amber, but always near the ſurface. 

It is obſerved by the inhabitants of the places where amber is 
produced, that all animals, whether terreſtrial; aerial, or a- 
quatic, are extremely fond of it; and that they frequently 
find pieces of it in their excrements, and in theif bodies when 
opened. 


The moſt remarkable property of amber, is, that, when 


rubbed, it draws or attracts other bodies to it; and this, it is 
obſerved, it does, even to thoſe bodies which the ancients 
thought it had an antipathy to; as oily bodies, drops of water, 
the bafiliſk, ſWeat of human body, &c. See ELECTRICITY. 

Add, that by friction it is brought to yield light pretty co- 


piouſly in the dark ; whence it is reckoned among the native 


phoſphori. See FRICTION, PHosPHoRUs, LIGHT, &c. 
Amber is reputed of ſome medicinal efficacy ; being uſed in 
ſuffumigations, to remove defluxions ; and in pouder, as an 


alterant, abſorbent, ſweetner, and aſtringent. See Su FFu- 


MIG AT ION, ABSORBENT, ASTRINGENT, &c. 
In times of plague, thoſe who work in amber at Koningſberg 
are ſaid to be never infected; whence it is held a preſervative, 
—lt is eſteemed a lithonthriptic, diuretic, and promoter of 
the menſes; ; 
Some diſtiriguiſh amber with regard to its colours, into yella, 
white, brown, and black, —But the two latter are ſuppoſed of 
a different nature and denomination ; the one called jet, the 
other ambergrit, See AMBERGRIs, and TAE; 

he white is moſt valued for medicinal uſes, as being beſt 
digeſted; of the moſt odoriferous ſmell, and containing the 
rugs quantity of volatile ſalt.— The yellow is moſt prized 
by thoſe who work it into beads; and other toys, by reaſon of 
its tranſparency; = | 
Kerkring pretends to be maſter of the ſecret of making coffins 
of amber, without deſtroying its tranſparency. It is probable 
he took the hint from the Ethiopians, who ury their dead in 
glaſſes: An Ethiopian, tho' black, makes a fine figure in 
a Venice cryſtal ; mueh more would he do in a cover of yel- 
low amber. 
The amber gathered on the Pruſſian coafts, yields that prince 
a handſome revenue. Authors make mention of other places 
where it is found, as on the banks of the Po; the coaſts of 
Marſeilles z and divers parts of Aſia, Africa, and even Ame- 
rica; but Hartman, who has wrote the hiſtory of the Pruſſian 


2 


grant drug, that melts almoſt like wax; commonly of a grey- 
iſh or aſh- colour, uſed both as a pertume and a cordial. 
It is found on the ſea-coaſts; in ſeveral countries ; as, along 
the ſouthern and caſtern parts of Africaz Madagaſcar, the 
Maldives, ſome parts of the Mediterranean; and in the Weſt 
Indies, about the iſlands of Bermudas, and Jamaica ; alſo on 
the coafts of Carolina, and the weſtern of Ireland, &c. 
It is of divers colours, whitiſh, browniſh, ſtreaked with yel- 
low, blackiſh, &c. | 
There is a great variety of opinions among naturaliſts with re- 
gard to its origin and production: to rehearſe them all, would 
make a volume. Klobius recites eighteen; to which we could 
add half as many more, The principal may be reduced to 
theſe which follow. | 
19, Some take it for the excrement of a bird, called in the 
Madagaſcar language aſchibobuch ; which being melted by the 
heat of the ſun; and waſhed off the ſhore by the waves, is 
ſwallowed by whales ; who return it back in the condition we 
find it. Or, as Barboſa relates, from the Mooriſh inhabitants 
of the Maldives; the exerements above mentioned are altered 
and refined by lying on the rocks, expoſed to the fun, moon, 
and air ; from whence they are afterwards waſhed off by the 
riſing ſea, They add, that the whales frequently ſwallow 
pieces thereof : that thoſe pieces we meet withal of a black 
colour, took that hue in the ſtomach of thoſe animals ; that 
the brown are ſuch as have floated long on the water; and 
the ,white, ſuch as have only been a ſhort time there, which 
they value the moſt. Ramufie, Tom. I. fol. 313. To this 
opinion does Klobius adhere. | 
20, Others ſpeak of it as the excrement of a cetaceous fiſh j 
becauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines, and fometimes in 
the fæces themſelves, of ſuch animals. Juſtus Klobius, in 


his biſtory of amber, deſcribes the animal; which he ſays is 


a whale, and called the trunk : adding, that the ſperma ceti 
is taken out of the head of the ſame creature. Others, with 
the Perſians, ſuppoſe the fiſh that yields the ambergris, a 
ſea-calf ; cthers, with the Africans, a peculiar ſpecies of fiſh, 
named ambracan ; others a crocodile, by reaſon its fleſh is 
perfumed, c. | 
But, to both theſe hypotheſes it is objeteJ, that we have no 
inſtance of any excrement capable of melting like wax. Add, 
that if it were the excrement of a whale, it ſhould rather ba 
found in ſuch places where thoſe animals abound, as about 
Greenland, &c. than about the Maldivy iſlands, Soffala, 
Melinda, Cape Comorin, c. where no whales are found. 
0, Others take it for a kind of wax, or gum, which 3 
rom 
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from trees, and drops into the ſea, where it congeals, and 
becomes ambergris. e | nt 
4, Others, and particularly many of the orientals, imagine it 
g ſprings out of the bottom of the ſea, as naphtha does out of 
ſome fountains. —They add, that the only ſprings hereof are 
in the ſea of Ormus, between the Arabian and Perſian gulphs. 
_ Edriffi, who is of this opinion, in the firſt climate of his geo- 
graphy, mentions pieces of ambergris, on thoſe coaſts weigh- 
ing a full quinta!,—Paludanus and Linſchotten ſpeak of it as 
a ſort of pitch, gradually working up from the bottom of the 
| fea, and hardening in the ſun, | . | 
5, Others take it for a ſea-muſhroom, tore up from the bot- 
tom by the violence of tempeſts ; it being obſerved, that am- 


_ bergris is never found but in the ſouthweſt monſoons, after | 


ſtorms. os 

69, Others aſſert it a vegetable production, iſſuing out of the 
root of a tree, whoſe roots always ſhoot toward the ſea, and 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſame. —This account we have 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, from one of the Dutch fac- 
tors at Batavia : and the fame is confirmed by Mr. Boyle, 
Of Taftes and Odors. | 

o, Others ſuppoſe it a ſpongious kind of earth, which the 

working of the ſea waſhes from off the rocks, where, being 
lighter than water, it floats.—Others are of opinion, that it is 
a bituminous matter ; that it is at firſt liquid, and runs into 
the ſea, and that it is there condenſed and reduced into a 
maſs, | | 
89, Others maintain, that ambergris is made from the honey 


combs which fall into the ſea from the rocks, where the bees | 


had formed their neſts. —This opinion has ſomething of ex- 
perience on irs fide ; ſeveral perfons having ſeen pieces that 
were half ambergris, and half plain honey-comb : and others, 
again, having found large pieces of ambergris, which when 
broke, honey-comb, and honey too, were found in the mid- 
dle. J. Tredway, Phil. Tranſ. ap. Lowth. p. 492. 

99, The lateſt and moſt authentic accounts of ambergris 
are thoſe ſent from America to the royal ſociety, in 1724, and 
1725, by Dr. Boylſton, and Mr. Dudley ; according to whom, 
ambergris is a true, animal concrete, formed in balls, in the 
body of the male ſperma-ceti whale, and lodged in a large 
nd bag, over the teſticles, at the root of the penis. J. Phil. 
Tranſ. NY. 385, and 387. | 

It is certain, the whale-catchers in thoſe parts have divers 
times found ambergris in their ſperma-ceti whales, chiefly in 
the larger, and older fort : and 'tis from the informations of 


Mr. Atkins, and other whale-catchers, that Mr. Dudley 
chiefly drew his account. —But, beſides that it is added, that 


it is not one ſperma-ceti whale in 100, that is found to have 
ambergris ; Mr. Neumann abſolutely denies it to be an animal 
ſubſtance, as not yielding, in the analyſis, any one animal 
principle. —It may indeed be found in whales, but it muſt 
have been ſwallowed by them. See SPERMA-CET1, &c. 
Mr. Neumann, chemiſt to the king of Pruſſia, after an ample 
recital of all the different opinions advanced by others, gives 
us his own ; which is, that ambergris is a bitumen, iſſuing 
out of the earth into the ſea; at firſt of a viſcous conſiſtence, 
but hardening, by its mixture with ſome liquid naphtha, into 
the form wherein we find it. J. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 433. 
p. 350. Ne. 434. p. 371. Ne. 435. p. 417. 

The pieces frequently ſeem compoſed of divers ſtrata, laid one 
over another; with ſtones and other bodies incloſed therein; 
and the ſtrata are ſometimes full of little ſhells, which ſeem a 
ſpecies of concha anatifera : whence it may be conjectured, 


that the ambergris has originally been in a fluid ſtate; or at | 
leaſt, that it has been melted; and in that ſtate has formed | 


itſelf afreſh, and inveloped ſuch bodies as happened to be in 
Its way. 

It is of conſiderable uſe among perfumers, who melt it over a 
gentle fire, and make extracts, eſſences, and tinctures of it. 
It would be of more uſe in phyſic too, were not its ſmell ſo 
rank and offenſive, and on that account apt to occaſion va- 

IS. 

We have various inſtances in authors, of huge pieces of this 
matter : the largeſt that has been known in Europe, was 
brought by the Dutch Eaſt-India company, toward the cloſe 
of the laſt century ; and kept in their houſe for ſome years. 
It was almoſt round ; meaſured two foot in diameter, and 
weighed an hundred and eighty-two pounds. The great duke 
of Tuſcany offered fifty thouſand crowns for it. 


AMBER-SEED, or Musk-ſeed, is a ſeed ſomewhat like the mil- 


let, of a bitteriſh taſte, and brought dry to us from Martinico 
and Egypt.— The Egyptians uſe it internally, as a cordial, to 
fortify the heart, ſtomach, and head, and to provoke luſt. — 
It gives a grateful ſcent to the breath, after eating; but it is 
not proper for thoſe who are inclinable to vapours, - - 


AMBIDEXTERE®, one who uſes both hands alike, the 


left as well as the right, and this in caſes where only the uſe 
of one is neceſſary. See HAND. : 


The word is Latin, ambidextra, compounded of ambo and | 


dexter, right-hand ; by analogy to the Greek ajgJtZiogs 
which ſignifies the ſame. | 


Women, according to the obſervation of Hippocrates, are ne 


ver ambidextrous. But this is denied by ſome moderns, who 
give inſtances of the contrary ; though it is owned, they are 


but few in compariſon of what are found in the 4.3. 
- ſex. ( g OL Other 
AMBIDEXTER, in a legal ſenſe, denotes a perſon who +. 
money from both of the two contending parties to f 
them in their cauſe.—In this ſenſe the word may be Ku 
to a judge, juror, a ſollicitor, or the like. The 4 
2 juror in ſuch cafe, is to forfeit decies tantum, ten tin 
much as he receives. 155 e 
AMBIENT “, a term applied to ſuch things ac ; 
others round 1 See — — eee 
The word is formed of the Latin ö 
8 f f the. CY to encompaſ;, vo 
Thus, the bodies ſituate around any other bod 
ambient, and often the As bad rh hd 
| body of air, becauſe it incompaſſes all things on the g . 
the earth, is often by phyſical writers called, by way of e ay 
nence, the ambient, or ambient air. See AIR, m 
AMBIGENAL Zhperbzla, in geometry, is that which h: 
one of its infinite legs infcribed, and the other circumſeribel 
See HYPERBOLA, and CURVE. : 
AMBIGUOUS*, ſomething dubious, obſcure, or which 
may be taken in different ſenſes, See EqQuivocar. 
The word is formed of the Latin ambo, both, and op, 1 
drive; 9. 4. that which keeps the mind wavering, or in ſuf. 
pence; not knowing which fide to chuſe. 
The anſwers of the ancient oracles were always ambigucy; 
See ORACLE, and AMPHIBOLOGY. 5 
AMBIT, Au BIr us, of a figure, in geometry, denotes the 
perimeter; or the ſum of all the lines, that conſtitute, or in- 
clude it. See PERIMETER, CIRCUMFERENCE, Ge. 
AMBITUS, among the ancient Romans, the act of ſollicit. 
ing, or making intereſt for offices, or honours. 
The candidates, in this caſe, went about the city; and into 
all publick places, and aſſemblies, to beg voices; which wa; 
called Ainbitus; am, in the ancient Latin, ſignifying circum 
about, or round, and ire, to go. See CAN PIDAT EZ. 
Au BI Tus was the great trade of Rome, and demanded a con- 
ſtant ſupply of great ſums of money. Tully aſſigns this as the 
cauſe of the high rate of intereſt, and tells us it had raiſed 
it from 4 to 8 per cent. Cic. Ep. 2. ad Quint. Fry, 
—Bribery was come to the pitch of 80729 J. per tribe: and 


nn 


where it ended. Arbuth. Diſſ. p. 213. 

AMB LE, AuBLING, in horſemanſhip, a peculiar kind of 
pace, wherein a horſe's two legs of the ſame ſide, move at 
the ſame time. See Pa ck. n ne 
The ambling horſe changes ſides at each remove; two legs of 
a ſide being in the air, and two on the ground, at the fame 
time: an amble is uſually the firſt natural pace of young colts; 
which, as ſoon as they have ſtrength enough to trot, they 
quit.— There is no ſuch thing as an amblc, in the manage; 
the riding- maſters allowing of no other paces, beſide walk, 
trot, and gallop: their reaſon is, that a horſe may be pit 
from a trot to a gallop, without ſtopping him; but not ſrom 
an amble to a gallop, without ſuch ſtop ; which loſes time, 
and interrupts the juſtneſs and cadence of the manage. See 
TROT, GALLoOP, Oc. 

There are various practices and methods of diſcipline, for 
bringing a young horſe to amble : ſome chuſe to toil him in 
his foot-pace through new-ploughed lands ; which naturally 
inures him to the ſtroke required in the amble. Its inconve- 
niencies are, the weakneſs and lameneſs that ſuch diſorderly 
toil may bring on a young horſe. | : 
Others attempt it by ſudden ſtopping, or checking him in the 
cheeks, when in a gallop ; and thus putting him into an 
amazedneſs, between gallop and trot ; ſo that loſing both, he 
neceſſarily ſtumbles on an amble.—But this is apt to ſpoil a 
good mouth and rein ; and expoſes the horſe to the danger of 
an hoof-reach, or ſinew- ſtrain, by over-reaching, Sc. 
Others prefer ambling by weights, as the beſt way ; and to 
this end, ſome overload their horſe with exceſſively heavy 
ſhoes; which is apt to make him interfere, or ſtrike ihort 
with his hind feet. — Others fold leaden weights about the 
fetlock paſterns ; which are not only liable to the miſchieis 

of the former, but put the horſe in danger of incurable ſtrains, 
cruſhing of the coronet, and breeding of ring-bones, &c.— 
Others load the horſe's back with earth, lead, or the like 
maſſy ſubſtance ; which may occaſion a ſwaying of the back, 
overſtraining of the fillets, &c, | 

Some endeayour to make him amble in hand, ere they mount 
his back by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pail or rail, and by 
checking hira in the mouth with the bridle-hand ; and cor- 
recting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and under the 
belly, when he treads falſe. But this is apt to drive a horſe 

to a deſperate frenzy, ere he can be made to underſtand what 
they would have of him ; and to rear, ſpraul out his legs, and 
make other antic poſtures, which are not eaſily quitted again. 

Others think to effect it by a pair of hind ſhoes with long 
ſpurns or plates before the toes ; and of ſuch length, that if the 
horſe offers to trot, the hind-foot beats the fore-foot. But 
this occaſions wounds of the back ſinews, which often bring 
on an incurable lameneſs. 3 


Some attempt to procure an amble, by folding fine, oft lifts 


ſtrait about his gambrels, in the place where he is pare 
10 
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there being no leſs than thirty-five tribes, it is obvious, how | 
expenſive this corruption was grown. It is alſo well known —- 
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Eg kim thus to graſs for two.or three 
for a ſtiffle cn — — the 12 is a Spaniſh 


weeks, though a horſe cannot then 
method, but diſapproved pros. muſt be ſufferers ; and 


ie hid up, and diftributed do the poor. See Alus, and 
ALMONRY. -- 13 5 ee 
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per mad, 5 nnen, &c. 


trot but with pain, yet c p | be flow and unſightly : of a ﬆ: ngrene or ly a 
Ih the amble be e : 3 5 A TOR * a term anciently applied to ſuch 
though Jed with a cringing in the hind parts. In effect, A ve wn 8 not f to any certain place; but held 


ſe atten 
— by the tramel appears 


and moſt affured way uſually praftiſed in this method: as, | 


ivers errors u i 5 

Ae 3 is oft made too long, and ſo bee _ oy 
but makes a borſe hackle and ſbuffle his feet confu 8 y Ew 
ſhort, which makes him volt and twitch up his * . 

{> ſuddenly that by cuſtom it brings him to a ſtring- alt; 
from which he will ſcarce ever be recovered. _— the 
tramel is miſplaced, and to prevent falling put above the «nee, 
and the hind hoof. —In which caſe, the beaſt cannot 228 
true ſtroke, nor can the fore leg compel the hind to follow 
it : or if, to evade this, the tramel be made ſhort and ftrait, it 
will preſs. the main ſine w of the hind- leg, and the fleſhy Wo 
of the fore-thighs ; ſo that the horſe cannot go without halt- 


g ingi hind. 
ing before and cringing bene ſome make it all of leather, 


the form of the tramel ; ſome m 
which is inconvenient ; in that it will either ſtreteh or break, 


found the certainty of the operation. In a true 
r are to be ſo firm, as not to yield a 
hair's breadth; the hoſe ſoft; and to lie ſo cloſe, as not to 
move from its firſt place; and the back- band flat, no matter 


7 to deſcend from the fillets ſo as not to gall, 
— war by being trameled on one fide, has attain- 
ed to amble perfectly in the hand; it is to be changed to the 
other ſide, and that to be likewiſe brought to rule. When, 
by this changing from one ſide to another, with a half tramel, 
the horſe will cun and amble 1n the hand, readily and ſwiftly, 
without ſnappering and egy which is ordinarily done 
by two or three hours labour; the whole tramel is to be put on, 
with the broad, flat, back-band, and both ſides trameled alike. 

AMBLYGON *, or AMBLYGONIUM, in geometry, de- 

notes a triangle, one of whoſe angles is obtuſe, or conſiſting of 
more than ninety degrees. See ANGLE, and TRIANGLE. 
„he word is Greek; compoſed of &,Bavs, obtuſe, and wx, 

angle. : 25 i 

AMBLVYVOPVYX, AMBLYOPIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 

the eyes, 2 called, gutta ſerena and amauroſis. See 
TTA Serena, &c. | 

8 The word comes from ae , obtuſus, dull, and ornuar, 
wideo, I ce. 

AMBOF#, or AmBon, a kind of pulpit or deſk, in the an- 
cient churches, where the prieſts and deacons ſtood to read, 
or ſing part of the ſervice; and preach to the people: called 
alſo Analogium. | 355 | 

* The term is derived from avxCamrar; to mount. The Ambo 
was mounted upon two fides z whence ſome alſs derive the 
appellation from the Latin ambo, both. 


The ambo was aſcended by ſteps; which occaſioned that part 
of the office performed there, to be called the Gradual. See 
GRADbVGAI.— The goſpel was read at the top of the ambo; 
the epiſtle a ſtep lower. 
AMB ROS IA“, in the heathen theology, &c. a delicious 
| kind of food, whereon the gods were ſuppoſed to feed. See 


Gop, and ALTAR. © 
* The word is compounded of the privative particle x, and 
ges, mortal; in regard it rendered thoſe who fed thereon 
immortal, or was the food of the immortals. 


Lucian, rallying the poetical gods, tells us, that ambroſia and 
nectar, of which one is the meat, and the other the drink of 
the gods, were not fo excellent as the poets deſcribe them; 


fince they would leave them for blood and fat, which they | 


come to ſuck from the altars like flies. 
AMBROSIAN Kite, or office, denotes a particular office, or 
formula of worſhip, uſed in the church of Milan ; which is 
ſometimes alſo called the Ambroſian church. See RiTE; 
Orrick; Lirurcy, Ce. 55 ; 
The denomination takes its riſe from St. Ambroſe, archbi- 
ſhop of Milan in the fourth century, who is uſually ſuppoſed 
to have been the author of this office. Yet ſome are of opinion 
the church of Milan had an office different from that of the 
Roman, arid other churches of Italy, before the time of that 


7s „% „ 


which time, the phraſe Ambraſian rite has obtained, in con- 
We alſo meet with the Ambraſian chunt, or ſong; which 
was diſtinguiſhed from the Roman, in that it was ftronger 


The public library of Milan, is alſo called the Ambroſian 
N LinBRARY. NY | 
MBR, the place where the arms; plate; veſſels, and ev 

thing belonging to houſe-keeping . kepft. TE 

Hence, probably-the ambry at Weſtminſter, was ſo called, 
| becauſe formerly ſet apart for that uſe ; or rather, from au- 


ſometimes: in one place, and ſometimes in another.— In op- 
poſition to ſedentaty courts, See CouRT. 5 
The word is formed of the Latin azþulare, to wal ID 
The court of patliament was anciently ambulatory ; ſo were the 
courts of king's bench, c. Sce PARLIAMENT, KIxo's- 
Bench, &c. * . 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, in a moral ſenſe; a man's will is am- 
bulatory, to the time of his .death ; meaning, that he has it 
always in his power to revoke it. Sn 
The Poles, even the nobility, and court, find no pleaſure but 
in the ambulatory or rambling life. Dalerac. T. 2. Op.76. c.4. 
It is in vain men have pretended to fix theinſelves in cities: 
the continual defire in the inhabitants to be travelling out of 
them, this way or that, ſhews that the itinerant or ſcenite 
life is the life of nature. See SCENITE, | 
AMBURBIUM * or AMBURBI1ALE Sacrum, in antiquity, 
a religious feaſt, or ceremony, practiſed among the Romans; 
wherein they made proceſſions around their city. 
The word is compounded of ambio, I go round; or of amb, 
or ambu, an ancient prepoſition, ſignifying around, and arbs, 


city. 
bret in his notes on Feſtus, followed by many others, 
maintains the amburbia to be the ſame with ambarvalia. See 
AMBARVALIA. 
Hence, alſo, we have amburbiales victimæ, the victims car- 
' ried along in the proceſſion; and afterwards ſacrificed. 
AMBUSCADE, AmBusn, AMBUSHMENT, a body of 
men, who lie hid in a wood, &9c. to ruſh out upon, or incloſe 
an enemy unawares.—Or, the place wherein ſuch a corps 
hide themſelves. 
AMBUSTIO; in medicine, a burn; See Buxx, and 
BURNING. . | on Sn, | 

AME L, or Enamel. See the article ENAMEL. 
AMEN, a church term, uſed as the concluſion of all folemn 
prayers, &c. and ſignifying, ſ be it, or flat, 
The Hebrews had tour kinds of amen. —That juſt mentioned 
they called amen paſt; which was accompanied with the 
greateſt attention and devotion : in this ſenſe, the word has 
paſſed into almoſt all languages, without any alteration. 
Some authors are of opinion, that the word amen is formed 
of the initial letters of theſe words, Adonai Melech Neeman, 
Daminus Rex Fidelis ; an-uſual expreſſion among the Jews, 
when they would give weight or ſanction to any thing they 
ſaid. In effect, it is known, that to expreſs the words 
108 JD Y Adanai Melech Neeman, in the ordinary 
way of abbreviatures; the rabbins only take the initial letters, 
which joined together, are really the letters of the word [DN 
amen. See ABBREVIATURE; 8 

On the other hand, there are ſome of their cabbaliſts, who, 
according to their uſual manner of finding hidden meanings 
in words, which they call notaricon; out of the letters of the 
word amen, form the whole phraſe, Adonai Melech Neeman. 
See NoTARICON. | g 

Yet, it is certain alſo, that the word amen was in the Hebrew 
tongue, before ever there were any ſuch things as cabbala or 
cabbaliſts in tire world: as appears from Deuteronomy, Chap. 
XXVII. ver. 15. See CABBALA, c. | 
The primitive of the word amen, is the verb aman, which, 
in the paſſive voice ſignifies to be true; faithful; conſtant, &c. 


—Hence came the noun ON amen, which ſignifies, truth, 
And, laſtly, of this noun amen they made a kind of aſſirma- 
tive adverb, which, when placed at the end of any phraſe or 
propoſition, ſignifies, ſo be it, be it true, I acquieſce in it, &c. 
Thus, in the paſſage above cited from Deuteronomy, Moſes 
ordered the Levites to cry aloud to the people, Curſed is he 
that makes any graven or molten image, &c. and all the 
people ſhall ſay, Amen; i. e. yes, may he be curſed, we de- 
ſire, we agree to it. But at the beginning of a phraſe, as in 
ſeveral paſſages of the new teſtament, it ſignifies truly, verily. 
When it is redoubled, or repeated twice together, as is al- 
ways done by St. John, it has the effect of a ſuperlative; a- 
greeably to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, and her two 
daughters, the Chaldee and Syriac.— In this ſenſe we are to 
underſtand amen, amen, dico vabis, The evangeliſts ufually 


preſerve the Hebrew word amen, in their Greek au; 


though St. Luke ſometimes renders it by æ An, trub, or vat, 
certainly. | | | 
AMENABLE, or AMAINABLE; is applied in our law-books 
to a woman, who is ſuppoſed to be governable by her huſ- 
band, See Woman, WIr E, CoverT. Soe. | 
AMEND, or AMENDE, in the French cuſtoms, a mulct, or 
pecuniary puniſhment, ' impoſed by a ſentence of the judye z 
for any crime, falſe proſecution, or groundleſs appeal. See 
AMERCEMENT, PUNISHMENT, APPEAL, &c. 
AMENDE HonorABLE, denotes an infamous kind of pu- 
niſhment, uſed in France, &c. on traytors, parricides, facri- 
legious perſons, and other heinous criminals, . . ' 


— a houſe adjoining to an abbey, in which the charities 


Vo I. I. 


| 


1X | | It 


AMISSA Lex. 


It conſiſts in this, that the offender is delivered up to the com- 
mon hangman, who having ſtript him to his ſhirt, and put 
a rope about his neck, and à wax taper in his hand, leads him 
to the court, where he is to beg pardon of God, the king, the 
court, and his country. 
Sometimes the puniſhment en 
or the galleys are added. 
The phraſe amende honorable, is alſo uſed by way of alluſion 
where a perſon is condemned to come into court, or into the 
preſence of ſome perſon injured ; and make an open recanta- 
tion, aſk pardon, c. 
AMENDMENT, in law, the correction of an error com- 
mitted in a proceſs, and eſpied before judgment. See ERROR. 
Tf the error be committed in giving judgment, vis. a wrong 
judgment be given; there, they cannot amend it; but the 
party aggrieved muſt bring his writ of error, —However, 
where the fault appears to be in the clerk who writ the re- 
cord, it may be amended; chiefly if it be in matter of fact, 
not if it be in a point of law. 
AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, in law, a pecu- 
niary puniſhment impoſed upon offenders, at the diſcretion 
of the court; frequently alſo called iſericordia. See PUNISH= 
MENT, and MISERICORDIA. | 
There is this ſtated difference between fines, and amerce- 
ments ; that fines are puniſhments certain, 'and determined by 
ſome ſtatutes ; but amercements are arbitrary impoſitions, pro- 
portioned to the fault, at the mercy of the court —Manwood 
in his Foreft-Law, makes another difference: as if an amerce- 
ment were a more eaſy and merciful penalty, and a fine a more 
ſharp and grievous one. See FINE. 
In the new terms of the law, amercement is ſaid to be properly 
a penalty aſſeſſed by the peers or equals of the party amerced 
for an offence done; for which he puts himſelf upon the mer- 
cy of the lord. 
Amerciament royal, is uſed 
niſhment laid upon a ſheriff, coroner, or ſuch like officer of 
the king, by juſtices, for ſome offence or abuſe in his office. 
AMERICAN Ocean. See the article OCEAN, 
AMERICAN //ights. See the article WEIGHTS. 
AMETHYST, in natural hiftory, a precious ſtone, of a 
violet colour, bordering on purple. See GEM, and PRE 
CIOUS Stone, ? 
Plutarch ſays, the amethy/? takes its name from its colour; 
which, according to him, reſembles that of wine mixed with 
water; and not from its preventing drunkenneſs: which, how- 
ever, was a common opinion, and gave occaſion to its being 
hung about the necks of great drinkers. —T hoſe who aſcribe 
this virtue to the amethy/?, derive its name from the privative 
a, Ind u:9voxw to inebriate. See GEM. 
There are divers ſorts of amethy/ts :—The Oriental, which is 
the hardeſt, the ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable, is of a dove co- 
lour ; the German, which is of a violet colour; and the 
Spaniſh, which has the colour of a panſy. 1 
There are ſome orientals alſo of a purple colour, and others 
white, and like the diamond. — There are alſo beautiful ones 
found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
Amethy/ts are dug in a hill named St. Sigminont, two leagues 
from Vict, in Catalonia. — They find the ſtones by following a 
vein of reddiſh or black earth, or a vein in the rock ſo co- 
loured. They are all hexangular and pointed like cryſtal. 
There are three forts : the beſt are the blackeſt or deepeſt 
violet: others arc almoſt quite white; and ſome few tinctured 


ds here; and ſometimes death 


with yellow. Sometimes there is a great number found ſticx- 


ing together, like the Briſtol diamonds ; but theſe are never 
good: the beſt are found looſe in the chinks of the rock, in 
a fatty reddiſh or yellowiſh earth. They rake out this earth 
with long narrow knives which enter the chinks, and then 
crumble it with their fingers to feel for the ſtones. V. Ray. 
Trav. p. 402. rt 
The amethy/t is not extremely hard; but may be cut with a 
leaden wheel, ſmear'd with emery moiſtened in water, —lt is 
poliſhed on a pewter wheel with tripoli,—It is eaſily engra- 
ven on, either in creux or relievo. | 
 AMETHYST,.,in heraldry, ſignifies the purple colour, in the 
coat of a nobleman ; which in gentlemens eſcutcheons below 
that degree, 1s called purpure; and in thoſe of ſovereign prin- | 
ces, mercury. See PURPURE. | 


AMIABLE MNunters, denote numbers which are mutually | 


equal to the whole ſum of each other's aliquot 


parts.—Such 
are the numbers 284 and 220. See NUMBER. 


AMIANTHUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with | 


aſbeſtos. See ASBESTOS. 

AMICTUS, in our ancient writers, the uppermoſt of the ſix 
garments worn by prieſts, —It was tied round the neck, Ne 
inde ad linguam tranſeat mendacium; and covered the breaſt 
and heart, Ne vanitates cogitet. | 

AMISS Drawing, ce the article DR awinG. 

See the article Le x. 

AMITTERE L<egem Terre, a law-phraſe, ſignifying, the 
forfeiture of the right of ſwearing in any court or cauſe ; or 
to become infamous. See Law. 

This is the puniſhment of a champion overcome, or yielding 
in the combat ; of jurors found guilty in a writ of attaint 


oy ſome to denote a pecuniary pu- | 


* 


A MMA, or HAMMA, a girdle, or truſs uſed in. ru 
hinder the inteſtines from bearing down too much arg th 
TURE, &c. | . l Rur. 

AMMI, or Semen Au ME os, a kind of aromatic ſeed. 
ſiderable uſe in medicine; the produce of a plant of” of 
name, called in Engliſh bi/hops-werd. the 

| The ſeed is brought from the Levant : it is found to 

great deal of efic..tial oil, and volatile ſalt ; and to uy 
ating, aperitive, þ::cric, carminative, cephalic en 
pharmic; being one ot the four leſſer hot ſeedb.—1 alex. 
wind, provokes the menſes, Oc. Exper, 

According to Lemery, the plant takes its name 

es, arena z its ſeed being very like grains of ſand 

aiſ called ammi creticum, or æthiqpicum, to difting, 

from the vulgar ammi, or common biſhiops-weed. b 

times alſo called cuminum ethiopicum. 


con. 
fame 


ammegs from 


givent 
hat te. 


d 5 In regard the 


row it from the Egyptian anam, a ram; as having mae 


Ammon to fi . 
horns wherewith he is re Sl 
ſun-beams. | F Pretented, th 

However this be, Jupiter Ammon was uſually repre 

der the figure of a ram; though in ſome 2 — os 

a human ſhape, having only two rams horns growing out in 

neath his ears. | : 

Cornu AMMON15, in natural hiſtory, See Cox vu Ammy; 

AMMONIAC.—Gun AMMONIAC ; or, as it is Bae 
though improperly, called, ARMONIAC, is a kind of "am, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; ſuppoled to ooze from an ne, 
belliferous plant. See GUM, | 

Dioſcorides ſays, it is the juice of a kind of ferula growins 

in Barbary ; and that the plant that produces it, is cal? 

agaſyllis. 5 ; 

Pliny calls the tree whence it flows, metopion; and ſays, th 

gum takes its name from the temple of Jupiter Ame; 2 i 
which the tree grows. | * 7. 
It ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowiſh withou 
eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſomewhat bitter, and of a very 1 
taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat like gatlic, . 
The good ammoniac is of a high colour, and not mixed with 
any ſcrapings of wood, ſtone, or ſand; it is called Je 
fragment.— The other, which is full of ſtones or fand, 5 
called eveguas that is, mixture. a 
Some ſay, this gum ſerved the ancients for incenſe in their 
ſacrifices. See INCENSE, and FRANKINCENSE, 
It enters ſeveral medicinal compoſitions, as an attenuant, and 
detergent, againſt diſorders arifing from viſcidities, and grumes, 
—Outwardly applied, it is reſolutive and ſuppurative; and, 
as ſome ſay, will of it ſelf draw out ſplinters, &c. : 
Some diſſolve the gum in vinegar, and other liquors, and 
call it lac ammoniacum; much uſed in aſthmas, and obſtruc- 
tions i: IM lungs.—But the more uſual form of preſcribing it 
is in pills. 
Sal AMMONIAC, is alſo a kind of ſalt; more uſually wrote 
| ARMoONIAC. See ARMONIAC. 
AMMUNITIONS*, in general, ſignifies all forts of war- 
like flores and proviſions, more eſpecially powder and ball, 
See MUN1T10N. 

*The word is formed of the Latin amonitio, which, accor- 
ding to Du Cange, was uſed in the corrupt ſtate of that 
language for ſabſiſtence. | 

AMMUNITION Bread, is what is provided for, and diſtributed 

2 to, the ſoldiers of an army or garriſon. 

Such an officer has ſo many rations of ammuunition-bread, &c. 

See RATION. | | 

AMNESTYS®, or AmNnisTy, a kind of general pardon, 

which a prince grants to his ſubjects, by a treaty, or edict; 
wherein he declares that he forgets and annuls all that is pat, 
and promiſes not to make any farther inquiry into the ſame, 
See PARDON. 

* The word is Greek, ayuvnoia, amneftia; which was the 
name of an ancient law of this kind, paſſed by Thraſybulus 
upon the expulſion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens.— 
Andocides, an Athenian orator, whoſe life is written by 
Plutarch, and of whom we have an edition, of the year 
I575 ; gives us, in his oration wpon myſteries, a formula of 
the amniſiy, and the oaths (2ken thereupon. 

Amneſties are uſually practiſed upon reconciliations of the ſove- 

reign with his people, after rebellions, general defections, 

&c.—Such, e. gr. was the act of oblivion granted at king 
| Charles's reſtoration. | 
AMNIOS“, or Aux ox, in anatomy, the innermoſt mem- 
brane, wherewith the fcetus of the womb is immediately in- 
veſted. See FoETUs, | 

* The word ſeems to be derived from the Greek 

| lamb, g. d. pellis agnina, lambs-fkin, 

The Amnios is a white, ſoft, thin, tranſparent membrane; 
making part of the ſecundine, and lying under the chorion. 
See SECUNDINE, and CHoR10N, 


, 2 


and of perſons outlawed. See CHAMPION, CoMBAT, Ju- 
ROR, OUTLAWRY, Ec. = | | ; 
1 


It contains a limpid liquor, like a thin gelly-broth ; wo 
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ſuppoſed to be the matter of its nouriſhment. See NUTR1- 
00 i0 i is, or uri nbrane. In 
i llantois, or u mem ö 
— bn 12 ke a . 1 chorion, Blok - 
Help to one another, that they appear to Re one. — vx 
all its veſſels from the fame origin as the chorion. 


LANTOIS. 


: = | AMOM UM, in the ancient botany, a ſmall and rich aro- 


matic fruit, growing in bunches like grapes, valued highly for 


its medicinal virtues. 


ommentators on Pliny, : 
1 able to agree upon the ancient amammm; the generality 


itch on fruits different from ours. — Some will have 
* ef Jericho paſs for it —F. Camelli is poſitive he — 
diſcovered the real _—_— of 1 . 
2 Birao, or Caropi, growing in 1 
the 2 or berries — are worn by the nga _— 
their necks ; both on account of their 3 odour, At 
of their ſuppoſed virtue in preſerving from inſe 70 _—_ 
the ſting of the ſcolopendria, c. Phil. Tranſa#, N 248. 3 
Scaliger is confident, that the amm of the er _ n 
a fruit ; but the wood it ſelf, which bore ſome reſem _ 
to a bunch of grapes, and was particularly uſed in embalm- 
ing of bodies: and hence, ſays he, the term wg ny fy given 
to the bodies of Egyptians, embalmed with it. See Mu * Y. 
The modern amemum, uſed in the ſhops, under the deno- 
mination of amomum vulgare, or amomum officinaruti, appears 
to be the /iſe: or ſium of the ancients, anſwering to what 
in Engliſh we call I Hard flone-parfley. © . '@ ny 
It reſembles the muſcat grape; and grows like it, in cluſters 3 
zs about the bigneſs of a chich-pea, round, membranous, and 
divided into three cells, which contain ſeveral brown, angu- 
lar grains; of a very ſtrong aromatic taſte, and ſmell. 
This fruit is brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; and makes part 
of the compoſition of treacle It is of a hot, ſpicy taſte, and 


ſmell. Vid. Rauwolf. Trav. p. 85. | 5 
Beſides hi there 4 likewiſe another paler ſeed, which bears 


and Dioſcorides, have never 


much repute in phyſic. | 8 
IZATION*, or AMORTISEMENT, in law, 
the act of turning lands into mortmain, i. e. of alienating or 
transferring them to ſome corporation, guild, or fraternity, 
and their ſucceſſors. See MoRTMAIN. 


put ont, &c, See EXTINGUISHMENT. 
The term is alſo ufed for. the licence or privilege which the 


thus to receive lands in mortmain : which otherwiſe they 
cannot do.— There is ſuppoſed to be ſome fine, or acknow- 


to make them ſatisfaction for ſeveral incidental dues and pro- 

fits, which would have fallen to them in the common way ; 

which are hereby cut off. | 5 | 

This practice was borrowed from the Lex Papiria, whereby 

it was forbidden to conſecrate any land to religious uſes, with- 

out the conſent of the people. : 

A MOVING, the act of removing or expelling another from his 

place, office or the like, We have a ſtatute for amoving papiſts 

out of London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles round the 

fame, 1 W. and M. c. . 

AuovfNe @ guardian, amovends cuſtode. See CUsTODE, 

AMPELIT IS, in natural hiſtory, a black, bituminous 
kind of earth that diſſolves in oil; uſed to blacken the eye- 
brows, and the hair withal: called alſo pharmacitis. 

AMPHIART HRO SIS“, in anatomy, a neutral or du- 
bious kind of articulation, diſtinguiſhed from the diarthroſis 
in that it has no conſpicuous motion; and from the ſynar- 
throſis, in its not being without ſenſible motion. See AkT1- 
CULATION,' DIARTHROSIS, @&c, | | 

*The word is derived from 49; both, and app, ar- 
ticulation; the amphiarthrofes being compounded of both 
the other, ſorts.—Whence ſome alto call it, diarthrofis-ſy- 
narthroidalis. : , + | G 
Such is the articulation of the ribs, with the vertebræ; and 
that of the carpus with the metacarpus, &c. See VERTE- 
BR, CAR PUS, Er. 

AMPHIBIO US“, in natural hiſtory, a term applied to a 
fort of animals which live both on land, and in the water ; 
that is, which breathe the air, but paſs part of their time in 
the water, as affording them their chief food. See AN 1M AI. 

The word comes from the Greek ae utrimgue, both-ways 
and Cog, vita, life; as living in either place. : 
ouch are the frog, caſtor, otter, tortoiſe, ſea-calf, crocodile, c. 
Meg ink a e kind > the caſtor and Otter excepted, 
mb a __ of tiring henry th _ 3 
9 in e [ | 
toramen ovale, &c, See HEART, Fes EN Oval, 2 

To ne the en e ne gane e gen 

We have divers inſtances o I 

remarkable is of a Sicilian, named the fiſh colas, Kircher re- 


lates, that by a long habitude f | 
cuſtomed himſelf ike rom his youth, he had fo ac- 


r . == 0's ; * 1 2 | 
which the ſtomach of the foetus being always found full, it is 


the name amomum; but neither this nor the former are in 


The word is formed of the French amortir, to extinguiſh, 


king or ſuperior lord grants, to enable ſuch corporation, c. 


* 


ledgment paid the king, or the lord, in conſideration hereof ; | 


f ſuch amphibious men; the moſt | 


in water, that his nature ſeemed to | 


* — 


oy * 


be quite altered: ſo that be lived rather after the manner of & 
bib. than a man. See Drvixs, PEARI- bing, &c. 


Plants. See the article PLANTs. 
V'13 HIB LE ST R OIDES®, in anatomy, a tunic, or coat 


of the more uſually called retixa. See RETINA. 
os The word is Greek, ah e. compounded of oy- 
erBancerv, rete, net, and webs, form; by reaſon of its net- 

like texture: whence the Latins alſo call it retiformis, 


AMPHI BOLOGY*®, or AMPHIBOLIA, in grammar, a 


fault in language, whereby it is rendered obſcure, and liable 
to be underſtood in a double ſenſe; - See AMBIGUOUs, 
* The word comes from the Greek, a/j4p:1302.G6r, ambiguous, 

and Ae, diſcourſe. | 
Amphibolegy is chiefly uſed in reſpeR of a phraſe ; as equivocal 
is in reſpect of a word. See EQuivocal, and Equiyo- 
CATION. 85 2 2. | 
Of this kind was that anſwer which Pyrrhus received from 
the oracle; Aio Te, Aacida, Romanos vincere poſſe : where the 
amphibelogy conſiſts in this, that the words Te and Romanos, 
may either of them precede, or either of them follow. the 
wore poſe vincere, indifterently. See ORACLE. | 
The Engliſh language uſually ſpeaks in a more natural man- 
ner, and is not capable of any amphibelogies of this kind: nor 
is it ſo liable to amphibolagies in the articles, as the French and 
moſt modern tongues, See ConsTRUCTION, ENGLISH, 
ARTICLE, Ce. 


AMPHIBRACHYSS, the name of a foot in the Latin 


and Greek poetry ; conſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt and 
laſt whereof are ſhort, and that in the middle long. See 
FoorT, and VERSE. 


The word comes from aug, circum, and g aWs, brevis, 
5. d. a foot ſhort at both ends, and long in the middle.—A- 
mong the ancients it is alſo called janius, and ſcolius. Diom. 


iii. p. 475 
6 Y U=- U 


"3 © a het 0 — v 2 0 0 
Such are the words amare, abire, paternus, Ounges, c. 


AMPHICTYONS, AmrnicTyYoNEs, in antiquity, the 


deputies of the cities and people of Greece, who repreſented 
their reſpective nations in a general aſſembly ; having a full 
power to concert, reſolve, and appoint what they ſhould think 
fit, for the ſervice of the common cauſe, 

The Ampbictyones, in good meaſure, were the ſame with the 
ſtates general of the United Provinces ; or rather, with what 
in Germany they call the diet of the empire. See STATEs, 
and Die T. | | | 
The firſt aſſembly of this kind, was held by the direction of 
Ampbictyon, the third king of Athens, who propog'd by that 
means to bind the Greeks more firmly together; ſo as to ren- 
der them a terror to the barbarous nations their neighbours. — 
"Theſe met twice a year at Thermopy læ, in the temple of Ce- 
res, which was built in a large plain, near the river Aſopus; 
and were called Amphictyons from the name of the founder. 
Pauſanias, in his liſt of the ten nations which compoſed that 
aſſembly, mentions only the Ionians, Dolopians, Theſſalians, 
Anianians, Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Pho- 
cians, and Locrians. He ſays nothing of the Achaians, 


Eleans, Argians, Meſſenians, c. AÆſchines alſo gives an ac- 


count of the cities admitted into it, in his oration, De falſa 
Legatione. . 
Acriſius inſtituted a new council of Ampbyctianer, on the mo- 
del of the ancient ones; who met twice a year in the temple 
of Delphos.—Each kind were indifferently called Auzixworss, 
Ilvanyert, Teeopnypw'ts, and their aſſembly und. 
The Romans never thought fit to ſuppreſs the meeting of the 
ANITA. —dtrabo even aſſures us, that they aſſembled in 
is time. | 
AMPHIDROMIà, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated the fifth 
day after the birth of a child. See Fe asr. 


AMPHIMACER®, a foot in the ancient poetry, conſiſting 


of three ſyllables ; the firſt and laſt whereof are long, and 
that in the middle ſhort.. See Foor, Ec. | 


* The word comes from the Greek epi, circum, and un- 
ness, longus, by reaſon both extremes are long. 


eas — U > 2 ** — © « — : 
Such are the words omnum, caſtitas, tyeguuun!, &c,—This 
foot is alſo called creticus, and ſometimes feſcennius. Dim, iii. 


p. 475. Quintil. l. . c. 4 
Auf I 


POLES, in antiquity, archons, or chief magiſtrates | 


of the city of Syracuſe, See ARCHoON, | | 
They were fut eſtabliſhed by Timoleon, after his expulſion 
of Dionyſius the tyrant.— They governed Syracuſe for the 
| ſpace of three hundred years; and Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, 
they ſubſiſted even in his time. 
AMPHIPROSTYLEY, in the ancient architecture, a 


kind of temple, which had four columns in front, and as ma- 


ny behind. See TEMPLE. 


*The word is derived from the Greek augi, about, gz, 
before, and goes, column. 


AMP IS CII*, in e ip aſtronomy, the people 


who inhabit the torrid zone. ZONE. 
The word comes from yg, about, and on, ſhadow. 
They are thus denominated, as having their ſhadow turned 
ſometimes one way and ſometimes another, i. e. at one time 


of the year to the north, and at another to the ſouth, See 


- SHADOW, 


The 
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AMP 8 AMP 
bs | * A. l : » ; — 2 WP)" | . | | 
biſcii are alſo aſcii. See As c 11. things, the other of words.—The firſt js produced , 
4388 5 11¹ A of 3 1143 2 anatomical knife, | manners; as, 1, By a multitude of Afi th, bep 
"" edged on both fides. i * 5 Cieero-amplifies on hiſtory: _ ft teflis . it a 
| : oth fides, and  veritatis, vita memoriæ, magiſira vite, nuntia , 
* toni _ 1 6915 as Win . l 185 De rustrich er By a multitude of adjung.” of ve 
, : : 6. "os od Ie have a fine inſtance in Virgil's lamentation ; ch 
HEATRES®, a ſpacious building, of zu oval | we enge uus lamentation for 
AMP bg 9 — 3 * 3 incompaſſed S ck ju of | death, by wer Pra te — 111 prodigies and monde 
ſeats, riſing gradually one over another; with portico's both either eceeded or — i ns e per lucos + 
within and without ſide. See AREA, and ARENA. audita filentes, ingens & fumulacra modis pallentia miric uf 10 


The word is derived from the Greek ahnt, about; and obſcurum nottts ; pecudeſque locutz, mfandum, Al. unt amnes, i, 


„theatre; which comes from Sexouar, ſpecto, con- ræque dehiſcunt, & ma am wulachrymat templis ebur 

— 2 ſo that an amphitheatre, ſtrictly K a place ſudant, —3®, By a detail of cauſes and e ects.—40 @raqy 
whence a perſon may fee all around him. enumeration of conſequences.—5®, By compariſons, 6! 1 
Among the ancients, the amphitheatre was appointed far the | tudes, and examples. See CoMPARISOx, . mili. 
exhibiting of ſpectacles or ſhews to the people: as, the com- contraſt of antithets, and by rational inference, ? de 
bats of gladiators, and thoſe of wild beaſts. See SPECTA- | Amplification-by words, is effected ſix ways,— e, tus 
CLE, GLADIATOR, Cc. metaphors.—2®, By hyperboles.—3, By ſynonyms 8 


Their theatre was built in form of a ſemicircle, only ex- By ſplendid and magnificent terms; as that of Horace 
ceeding a juſt ſemicirele by one fourth part of the diameter; eratas vitioſa naves, cura nec turmas equitum relinquit | 
and the amphitheatre was nothing elſe but a double theatre, cervis, & agente nimbvs, ocyor euro,—59, By . cy 


vr two theatres joined together: ſo that the longeſt diameter | circumlocutions.—69, By repetition. To which navy te N 


» 
Seay; 


of the amphitheatre, was to the ſhorteſt, as 12 to I. See | ded, by gradation, See CLI¹MAx, Se. 4 
THEATRE. AMPLITUDE of the range of a projectile, denotes the hoy: 

There are amphitheatres ſtill ſtanding at Rome, at Pola (1), | zontal line ſubtending the path in which it moved. "Ig "na 

at Niſmes, &c.—The amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, called the | jecTILE. 0. 
Coliſeum, and that at Verona in Italy, are the moſt celebrated | AM prirupe, in aſtronomy, an arch of the horizon, inte 

now remaining of all antiquity (2). See CoLiSEUM.—Re- cepted between the true eaſt or weſt point thereof, and ra 

mains of amphitheatres are ſhewn at Arles, Bourdeaux, Sc. ; centre of the ſun, or a ſtar at its riſing or ſetting, See H . 

(1) The amphitheatre at Pola, an ancient republic of Iſtria, is RIZON, RISIN OG, SETTING, c. 0- 


veryentire, conſiſts of two orders of Tuſcan pillars, one over Amplitude is of two kinds; eaſtern, or ortive; and 20 
the other. The lower have pedeſtals, which is extraordinary; . a 5 ern, or 


7 ing fe ver more than baſes to ſupport them. F . 
N ee SeeT'oocal, PE he 3 n riſing 2 : Ml ar _— OG, is the dj. 
(z) The amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have been ca- nnen WHEFENL THE HAT TUES, "20ll this th. 


aple of holding 85,000 ſpectators.— That of Verona is the | point of eaſt, wherein the equator and horizon interſect. der 
bel preſerved: for, though moſt of the great and beſt ſtones of EA ST. | 3 
the outſide are picked out; yet the great vault, on which the | /Ye/tern, or ſetting AMPLITUDE, amplitudo occidua, is the 
rows of the ſeats are laid, is entire: the rows alſo (which are diſtance between the point wherein the ſtar ſets, and the tru 
44 in number) are entire. Every row is a foot and a half high, int of weſt in the equinoctial. See WERSI. 

and as much in breadth ; ſo that a man ſits conveniently in he eaſtern and weſtern amplitude; are alſo called northern 
_ : _ 3 = SI a foot and a half, the _ eqs as they fall in the northern or ſouthern quatten 
whole will hold 23,00 . : : the horizon, 
Pliny mentions an amphitheatre built by Curio, which turned The 5 — ement of the enſterfi of weſtern anplitud to "I 

on ego pines ar TCC 
north were — at the ſame time 22 _ _ e 25 8 _ 5 amplitude, either riſing or fe- 

8 A Wee E. E L . . 

AMPHORA, in antiquity, an earthen. veſſel, which ſerved | Te nd the ſun's amplitude, trigonothettically; 
as à kind of liquid meaſure, among the ancient Greeks and | latitude, and the ſun's declination given. —Say, 


$$ Aa EE: 


having the 
As the C0» 


Romans“. See MEASURE. | fine of the latitude is to radius, fo is the fine of the preſet (M ] 
* It is called in Homer ayugpopevr, and by ſyncope Augrpevs, declination to the ſine of the amplitude. Suppoſe, e. gr. the 
on account of its two anſæ or handles for carriag?.—lIt is the latitude 15% 30', and the declination 119 50; » . . > : 
ſame with the guadrontal. See QUADRANTAL. | 185 - - 
/ The amphora was the twentieth part of the culeus, and con- Sine 2 | 74530 57310 ” 
tained forty-eight ſextaries ; amounting to about ſeven gal- Sine of declin. 11, 50 9531 184 - 
lons one pint Engliſh wine-meaſure. Arbuth. : a eons e -M 
Suetonius tells us of a man who ſtood for the queſtorſhip, and . ; 5 9,88494. 5 
who drank an amphora of wine at one meal, with the em- | . Amplitude required 500 7'. 3 
peror Tiberius. | | | Magnetical AMPLITUDE, is an arch of the horizon, containe} : 
AMPHORA was ſometimes alſo uſed as a dry meaſure, contain- between the ſun, at his riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of i 
ing three buſhels; the ſtandard whereof was kept at Rome in | the compaſs; or, it is the difference of the riſing or jetting g 5 
the capitol, to prevent falſe meaſures. | of the ſun, from the eaſt or weſt points of the compaſs. d: : 
| AMPHORA is alſo uſed to denote the largeſt liquid meaſure in ComPaAss, RisING, SETTING, Ec. | -N 
uſe among the Venetians. The amphora contains four bigots, It is found by obſerving the ſun at his riſing or ſetting, by Te 
ſeventy- ſix muſtachi, or two botes or muids. an azimuth compaſs, If the compaſs had no variation, te 
AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric, part of a diſcourſe or | magnetical amplitude will be the ſame as the true one. 3 
ſpeech, wherein a crime is aggravated, a praiſe or commen- | AM PUT ATION, in chirurgery, the operation of cuttin> YG 
dation heightened, or a narration enlarged by an enumeration off a limb, or other part of the body, with an inſtrument o MK 
of circumſtances ; ſo as to excite the proper emotions in the | fteel, See CHIRURGERY, OPERATION, Ge. "0 
| ſouls of the auditors, See ORATION, PASSION, S. | In caſes of mortification, recourſe is frequently had to an- Wl 
Such is that paſſage in Virgil, where, inſtead of ſaying merely | putation. See Mon TIFicaTION, GN RENE, Sphack- BY 
that Turnus died, he amplifies his death, 1. Us, &c, > 
| Aft illi ſolvuntur frigore membra, The uſual method of performing it, in the inſtance of a leg, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub umbras. 1s as follows. — The proper part for the operation being four . 
Amplification, according to Cicero, is a vehement argumenta- or five inches below the knee; the ſkin and fleſh are firſt to 
tion; a forcible affirmation, that perſuades by moving the be drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from returning by | 
paſſions. | a ligature two or three fingers broad: above this ligature 


Some authors define amplification, after Iſocrates, to be a diſ- | another looſe one is paſſed, for the gripe, which being twiſted 
courſe which makes great things of little; or which raiſes and by means of a ſtick, may be ſtraitened to any degree at plea- 
exaggerates little things, ſo as to make them appear great — | ſure. ; 

But in this ſenſe, amplification ſhould rather become a ſophiſt Then, the patient being conveniently ſituated, and the ope- 
or juggler, than an orator. See EXAGGERATION, So- rator placed to the inſide of the limb; which is to be held by 
PHIST, Cc. | one afliſtant above, and another below the part deſigacd 
The maſters of eloquence make amplification the ſoul of diſ- for the operation; and the gripe ſufficiently twitted, to 
courſe. —Longinus ſpeaks of it as one of the principal means prevent too large an hemorrhage, the gell is, with 2 
which contribute to the ſublime; but cenſures thoſe who de- ſtroke or two, to be ſeparated from the bone with the dil- 
fine it a diſcourſe which magnifies things; this equally agree- | membring-knife. Then the perioſteum being alſo divided 
ing to the ſublime, the pathetic, &c.—The. ſame author di- from the bone with the back of the knife, ſaw the bone a- 
ſtinguiſhes amplification from the ſublime by this, that the ſunder with as few ſtrokes as poſſible. When two parallel 
latter conſiſts wholly in the elevation of words and ſentiments, bones are concerned, the fleſh that grows between them mult 
whereas the former conſiſts alſo in their multitude : the ſub- likewiſe be ſeparated before the uſe of the ſaw. P 

lime is ſometimes found in a ſingle thought; but amplfica- This being done, the gripe may be ſlacken'd; to give an op- 
tion cannot ſubſiſt, excepting in abundance. See SUBLIME. portunity for ſearching for the large blood- veſſels, and ſecu- 
There is likewiſe a difference between the amplification, and ring the hæmorrhage at their mouths, either by the actual 
the proof; in that the one ſerves to clear the point, and the cautery, the ligature, ſtitching them up, applying vitriol but- 
other to heighten, and exaggerate it. tons, or the like. After this a dry pledget of lint, or one 
There are two general kinds of amplification; the one of | dipped in ſpirit of wine, and ſprinkled with diapente, wy 
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, ied „ Then looſen the firſt ligature, 
- applied to che Fran, fleſh, as far as convenien y may 
— Lars the ſtump, to cover it; and ſecure them with the 


croſs-ſtitch made at the depth of half, or three quarters of 


inch in the ſkin. 

on _— A apply over the whole ſtump two _ _ 

ets, dipped in oxycrate and dried, and afterwards charged 

Sith aſtringents; and on theſe to apply a plaiſter of de- mi- 

nio, or ſimple diachy lon; and over theſe, an ox- bladder, 
9 


wetted in oxycrate; and over all, a croſs · cloth pretty tight, 


d with rollers. . 
7 wt all this, the gripe may be ſlackened, ſo as to be made 
eaſy for the patient; or even entirely taken away, after 
he Jo put to bed; in which he muſt lie with the ſtump ſome- 


iſed; an affiſtant for twelve or fourteen hours keep- 
2 dreſſing with his hand, to prevent any violent he- 
pr. her oe three or four days the dreſſing may be re- 
moved; and proper digeſtives, mixed with aſtringents, ap- 
plied: having an actual cautery, or ſome powerful ſtyptic, in 
readineſs, in caſe of a violent hæmorrhage at the firſt opening, 
M. Sabourin, ſurgeon of Geneva, is recorded in the hiſtory 
of the royal academy of ſciences, an. 1702, for an improve- 
ment in the method of amputation, propoſed to that academy. 
— The whole ſecret conſiſts in ſaving a piece of fleſh and 
ſkin, a little lower than the place where the ſection is to 
be; "wherewith the ſtump is to be afterwards covered. —The 
advantages hereof, are, that in leſs than two days time, this 
fleſh unites with the extremes of the divided veſſels, and ſo 
faves the neceflity either of binding the ends of thoſe veſſels 
with thread, or of applying cauſtics or aſtringents 5 which 
are methods very dangerous, or at leaſt ver incommodious. 
Add, that the bone thus covered up, does not exfoliate. 


; EI OR FIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of Proteſtants, 
— , 5 = ſixteenth century; denominated from their leader 


dorf, See LU THERAN ISM. 7 | 
—. Her. 186. repreſents them as maintaining, that good 


orks were not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite and per- 
* to ſalvation.— The Amſdorians were rigid confeſ- 


ſioniſts. 


_ AMULET*, AmvieTuM, a kind of external medica- 


ment, wore about the neck, or other part of the body ; to 
prevent, or remove diſcaſes. 3 
| FP, The word amulet is formed of the Latin amoletum, amoli- 


| mentum; of amoliri, to remove, drive away. See PRESER- 


 - VATIVE. | CGI e 
uch are quills of quick-ſilver, or arſenic, which ſome hz 
” the n or e under the ſhirt againſt the x ens 
other contagious diſeaſes 3 the blood-ſtones worn by others a- 
gainſt hemorrhages; and that wore by the women of the 

Eaſt-Indies to bring down the menſes. 3 
Anulets are frequently no other than a ſort of ſpells, or 
charms; conſiſting of quaint words and characters, ſuppoſed 


to have the virtue of warding off ill, Pliny makes frequent 


mention of them. See CHARM, Oc. 5 
The Greeks called theſe kind of remedies qvaax]upte, phylac- 


teries; mean Periapta z amTAI RAT! eiu iu, Gt Ct, 


and e.. The Latins call them amuleta, appenſa, pen- 
ö 


tacula, Ac. SeePHYLACTERY, PERIA PTA, Oc. 

The council of Laodicea forbids ecclefiaſtics to wear ſuch 
amulets and phylaQteries, on pain of degradation. St. Chry- 
ſoſtom and St. Jerom are likewiſe zealous againſt the ſame 
practice. Hoc apud nos, ſays this laſt father, ſuperſtitigſæ mu- 
133 in parvulis E you way & mm crucis ligno & iſtiuſmodi 
rebus quæ habent quidem zelum Dei ſed non juxta ſcientiam, uſ- 
gue hodie factitant. See Kirch. Oedip. Ægypt. 

Amulets are now fallen from the great repute they were an- 
ciently in; yet the great Mr. Boyle alledges them as an in- 
ſtance of the ingreſs of external efMavia into the habit; in or- 
der to ſhew the great poroſity of the human body.—He adds, 
that he is perſuaded ſome of theſe external medicines do an- 
ſwer ; for that he himſelf having once been ſubje& to bleed 
at the noſe, and reduced to uſe ſeveral remedies to check it; 
found the moſs of a dead man's ſkull, though only applied fo 
asto touch the ſkin till the moſs was warm thereby, the moſt 
effectual of any, , — 

A memorable thing of this kind was communicated to Zwel- 
fer, by the chief phyſician to the ſtates of Moravia, who 
having prepared ſome troches of toads after Helmont's man- 
ner, not only found that being worn as amulets they preſerved 
—— — 5 comeice 5d 28 from the plague; but being 
put on the plague- ſores of others, they were gr i 

and even Gel thanks, . 10 | x 5 greatly une 
The ion Mr. * ſhowy how. the effluvia even of cold a- 

s, may in tract of time pervade the of a livi i- 
mal by f time pervade the pores of a living ani 
cin, and the figure of the corpuſcles. Bellini has demonſtr 
ted the poſſibility of the thing in his laſt propoſitions, de Abri. 
bus : and the like is done b Dr. Wainwright, Dr. Keil, -&c. 
Sec EFFLUVIA, Pore, Skin, Prack, S. 
AMULET,. in cookery. See the article OMBELEZT. 


AM URC, in pharmacy, a medicine made of the refuſe or 


Oliv E. 


recrement of expreſſed olives.— It is an aſtringent, See 
Vor. I, | 3: cents wow HT cots 


ppoling an agreement between the pores of the | 


a 5 6 2 | 
c 


AM ., in law, the perſon next of kin toan orphan, or in 


fant; who isto be —_— for him: properly called procherr 
my. See PROCHEIN, S. 
95 The word is French, and literally ſignifies Friend. 


AMYGDALZ@. See thearticle Al M wũWWð1.o © |} * 
AMYGDALATE, an artificial milk, or emulſion, made 


of blanched almonds, c. See ALMOND. 


AMYLUM. See the article STARCH. 5 
AMYNTICA emplaſtra, in pharmacy, defenſative, or 


ſtrengthening plaſters. See EMPLASTER. 


ANA, az, in medicine, denotes an equal quantity of any 
; [ 


things, whether in liquid or dry meaſure. See A. 
Hence anatica proportio is uſed by ſome writers to ſignify the 
ratio, or proportion of equality. See EQUALITY, RATIO, &c. 


Ax A, in matters of literature, a Latin termination, adopted 


into the titles of ſeveral books in other languages.—Ana's or 
books in ana, are collections of the memorable ſayings of 

rſons of learning, and wit ; much the fame with what we 
otherwiſe call table-talk. | $1000 
Wolfius has given the hiſtory of books in and, in the preface 
to the Caſauboniana: he there obſerves, that though ſuch 
titles be new, the thing it ſelf is very old; that Xenophon's 
books of the deeds and ſayings of Socrates, as well as the dia- 
logues of Plato, are Socratiana: that the apothegms of the 
philoſophers, collected by Diogenes Laertius ; the ſentences 
of Pythagoras, and thoſe of Epictetus; the works of Athe- 


neus, Stobæus, and divers others, are ſo many ana's. Even 


the Gemara of the Jews, with ſeveral other oriental writings, 
according to Wolfius, properly belong to the ſame claſs. To 
this head of ana may likewiſe be referred the Orphica, the Py- 
thagorea, Aſopica, Pyrrhonea, &c, See GEMARA. | 

The Scaligerana was the firſt piece that appeared with a title 
in ana, It was compoſed by Iſan de Vaſſan, a young Champa- 
nois, recommended to Joſ. Scaliger by Caſaubon. Being much 


with Scaliger, who was daily viſited by the men of learning 


at Leyden, de Vaſſan wrote down whatever things of any 
moment he heard Scaliger ſay.—And thus aroſe the Scalige- 
rana, which was not printed till many years after at Geneva 
in 1666, Patin, Lett. 431.—Soon after came the Perronia- 


na, Thuana, Naudæana, Patiniana, Sorberiana, Menagiana, 


Anti-menagiana, Fureteriana, Chevraana, Leibnitziana, &c. 
to Arleguiniana. | 


ANABAPTISTON. See the article ABayTisTON. 
ANABAPTISTSS®, a religious ſet, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 


tenet is, that children are not to be baptized, till they arrive 
at years of diſcretion ; as holding it requiſite, that they give 
a reaſon of their faith, before they can receive a regular bap- 
tiſm. See BAPTISM. %% K 
* The word is compounded of ay, denuo, again; and gan- 
Go, I baptize ; of gal, I waſs : it being their practice to 
. Te-baptize. ſuch as had been baptized in their infancy. 


| There were Anabaptiſts even in the primitive church | ; that 


is, heretics who baptized a ſecond time: ſuch were the No- 
vatians, Cataphrygians, and. Donatiſts. See NovATIAx, 
CATAPHRYGIAN, and Do N ATI T.. 5 

There were alſo in the third century ſeveral catholic biſhops 
in Aſia and Africa, who held the baptiſm of heretics inva- 
lid ; and therefore re-baptized ſuch as were converted to or- 
thodoxy. But theſe ancient re-baptiſts were not called Ana- 
baptiſts. See RE-BAPTIZANTS. - _- - $6 

In the twelfth century, the Waldenſes, Albigenſes, and Pe- 
trobruſſians, are alſo recorded as of the ſame belief; but nei- 
ther was the denomination given them, See ALBIGENSES, 
%% ( ions 3 1 
Thoſe properly called e a. are a ſect of Proteſtants, 
who firſt appeared in the ſixteenth canary, in ſome pro- 
vinces of Germany, particularly Weſtphalia, where they 
committed ſeveral outrages.— They taught, that baptiſm was 
not to be conferred on children; that it is unlawful to ſwear, 
or to bear arms; that a true chriſtian cannot be a magiſtrate, 

Fo | 


It is not known who was the author of this ſect: ſome charge : 
it on Carloſtad ; others on Zuinglius. Cochlæus ſays it was 


Balthazar Pacimontanus, who. began to teach in 1527; and 
was burnt, at Vienna, ſome time afterwards. —Mezorius af- 
firms it was firſt broached by Pelargus, in 1522; who was 
ſeconded by Stubner, Bodenſtein, Carloſtadius, Weſtenberg, 
Quiccou, 3 More, c. — | 


5 


But the common opinion fathers it on Thomas Munſter, or 


rather Munzer, of Zwickau, a city of Miſnia; and Nich. 


Storck or Pelargus, of Stalberg in Saxony; two perſons original- 
1y diſciples of Luther, from whom they took occaſion to ſepa- 


rate, on pretence that his doctrine was not perfect enough; 
that he had only carried the reformation half-way; and that 
to arrive at the true eſſential religion of Chriſt; immediate 


revelation muſt be added to the dead letter of ſcripture ; ex 
revelationibus diuinis judicandum eſſe dicebat, & ex biblus, Mun- 


cerus.—In effect, if theſe two perſons were not the firſt in- 


ventors of the doctrine; they appear, at leaſt, to have been 


the firſt teachers, and propagators thereof. SeeLuTHER a- 


N ISM. 


Sleidan furniſhes the beſt account of the origin of the. Ad- 
| baptifts, in bis Hiſtorical r he at 7 
1 Ir 
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kingdom of God. Whence it follows, that children, inaſ- 


their parents, or their godfathers or godmothers, who anſwer 
for them. Nor is there any thing in the whole diſpenſation, | 


tics, c. touching the incarnation, &c. But thoſe who now 
in lieu of the fanatic zeal of the ancient founders of the ſect, 
' have given into an exemplary ſimplicity in their actions, diſ- 
cipline, dreſs, &c. not much unlike the modern Quakers. 


As they multiplied, they divided into a great number of ſets; 


Monaſterians, Libertins, Deorelictians, Semperorantes, Po- | 


ANA 


had preached up ſo ſtrenuouſly for the evangelical liberty, that 
the peaſants of Suabia flocking together, leagued themſelves 
againſt the eccleſiaſtical powers, on pretence of defending the 
evangelical doctrine, and ſhaking off the yoke of ſervitude : 
Obdu#ta cauſa quaſi & evangelii doctrinam tueri, & ſervitutem 
ab ſe profligare vellent. Luther wrote them ſeveral exhorta- 
tions to lay down their arms, but in vain: they retorted his 
own doctrine upon him: maintaining, that having been made 
free by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, it was injurious to the name 
of Chriſtian, that they had hitherto been reputed ſervants : quad 


huc uſque ſint habiti velut conditione ſervi. Accordingly they | 


proclaimed every where, that they only took up arms, by rea- 
ſon they eſteemed themſelves obliged thereto by command- 
ment of God. 
Luther finding all his exhortations ineffectual, publiſhed a 
book, wherein he invited all the world to take up arms a- 
gainſt thoſe fanatics, who thus abuſed the word of God. He 
was obliged to write a ſecond, ſoon after, to juſtiſy his con- 
duct; which to many appeared too ſevere, and even cruel. 
The Anabapti/ts, to the number of forty thouſand, ravaged 
all the places wherever they came. John of Leyden, who 
headed them, declared himſelf their king; and never ſtirred 
out or appeared in public, without a large retinue of prinei- 
pal officers: two young men always rode immediately after 
him, the one bearing in his hand a crown, and the other a 
naked ſword. —Their pretence was to eſtabliſh the new reign 
of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, by force of arms; condemning all 
uſe of arms for other purpoſes. | 
Calvin wrote a treatiſe againſt the Anabaptits, ſtill extant in 
his Opyſcula,—W hat they chiefly ſupported their great doc- 
trine on, was thoſe words of our Saviour, He that believes and 
is baptized, ſhall be ſaved, Mark c. xvi. v. 16. As none but 
adults are capable of believing, they argued, that no others 
were capable of baptiſm: eſpecially as there is no paſlage in all 
the New Teſtament, where the baptiſm of infants is clearly 
enjoined. Calvin, and other writers againſt them, are pretty 
much embarraſſed to anſwer this argument ; and are obliged 
to have recourſe to tradition, and the practice of the primitive 
church. In this point they have apparently the advantage 
over them; mention being made of infant-baptiſm by Ori- 
gen; the author of the queſtions attributed to Juſtin ; a coun- 
eil held in Africa, ſpoke of by St. Cyprian, where the bap- 
tiſm of infants immediately after they. were born, was expreſly 
enjoined ; and ſeveral other councils, of Autun, of Maſon, of 
Giron, of London, of Vienna, &c. beſide other fathers, as 
Trenzus, Jerom, Ambroſe, Auguſtin, &c. 3] 
It muſt be added, that very conſiderable arguments may be 
drawn againſt the Anabaptiſis even from ſcripture : children, 
we are told, are capable of the kingdom of heaven; Mark x. 
14; Luke xviii. 16. and our Saviour made ſuch be brought 
near him, and bleſſed them. Yet, he aſſures us in St. John 
iii. 5. that unleſs a man be baptized he cannot enter the 


much as they are capable of entering into heaven, are alſo ca- 
pable of being baptized. —The Anabaprifts anſwer, that thoſe 
here ſpoke of by our Saviour, were grown big, fince they 
could come to him; and conſequently were capable of an act 
of faith; but this is contrary to the expreſs terms of ſcripture, 
which in St. Matthew and St. Mark, calls them ,; and 
in St. Luke, Becon, little children: The fame St. Luke writes, 
that they were brought to Jeſus ; which is a preſumption that 
they were not yet able to walk. 
Another argument much inſiſted on, is drawn from theſe 
words of St. Paul to the Romans, c. V. v. 17. If by one man's 
« offence death reigned ; much more they who receive abun- 
« dance of grace and of the gift of righteouſneſs, ſhall reign 
cc in life by one, Jeſus Chriſt.” For, if all become criminal 
by one; then are children criminal : conſequently, if all are 
juſtified by one, then are children juſtified : but this cannot be 
without faith. And conſequently children may have the faith 
required for the receiving of baptiſm, i. e. an actual faith, 
receding the ſacrament, as a diſpoſition requiſite thereto. 
If his faith they have, not of themſelves, but by others, viz. 


but what is very equitable : it being but juſt, that as they had 
finned in the will of another, they might alſo be juſtified by 


the will of another. | 
The Anabaptiſis adopted ſeveral other dogmata from the Gno- 


retain the name, have abandoned the greateſt part thereof ; and 


See QUAKERS. 


which took particular denominations, either from the leaders 
thereof, or the peculiar opinions which they ſuperadded to 
the general ſyſtem of Anabapriſm.— The principal were the 
Muncerians,- - Cathariſts, Enthufiaſts, Silentes, Adamites, 
Georgians, Independants, Hutites, Melchiorites, Nudipeda- 
hans, Mennonites, Bulcholdians, Auguftinians, Servetians, 


ANA 


lygamites, Ambroſians, Clancularians, Manifeſt, 1 


bularians, Pacificators, Paſtoricides, Sanguinarii &c 

ANABASIIE, in antiquity, the couriers who me lleg 
horſeback, or in chariots, for the greater expediti 
CouRIER and Pos r. | IN, 

* The word comes from the Greek aye 
ting. Ale, adſeenſus, mou. 

ANABASIS®, Av-Bzory is a Greek Word, ſignifyi 

ANABASIS, in medicine, the ſtate of a diſeaſe (Ying aſcenſi, 
See PERIOD, FIG 

* Ava3aois is derived from ayaxBoum, to aſcend. 

ANABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, the Dragon's Jai]; 4 
ſouthern node of the moon, where ſhe paſſes the ecliptic f os 
north to ſouth latitude, See DRaGon, and Non n 

ANABROSISE®, in medicine, otherwiſe called diabrijr 
iſſuing of blood at a hole wore in a vein by corroſion, © ? ” 

The word is Greek, oyaCowng, 9. d. erofio. 

ANACALYPTERIA®, Aa j, in antiquity, fea 
celebrated among the heathens, on the day that the bride w 
permitted to lay aſide her veil, and to be ſeen in public, 85 

EAST, MARRIAGE, c. 27 
* They were thus called from the Greek, Gvorg aug] 
| diſcover, uncover. AY 

ANACAMPTIC, ſignifies as much as reflecting; and 
frequently uſed in reference to echoes, which are ſaid to be 
ſounds produced anacamptically, or by reflection. See Rx. 

FLECTION, SOUND, and Echo. 

Hence alſo anacamptics is by ſome uſed for the ſcience of re 
flected rays; otherwiſe called cateptrics. See CATOpTRIC; 
PHoNicCs, &c, f 

ANACARDINA Confectio. See the article Cox EC TI0ON 

ANA CAT HART IC, is uſually underſtood of a pur ; 
ing medicine, that works upwards. See PuRGATIVE. 5 

*The word comes from ae, /upra, upwards; and ya 2. 
85 I purge. | 5 
ANACEPHALZOSIS*®, in rhetoric, a recapitulation; 
or a ſhort and ſummary repetition of the heads of a diſcourſe 
r | | : 

e word comes from the Greek „which i ; 
ſignifies again, and yeaxan, head. i | e 

ANACHORET“*, Ax AcHoRETA, a hermit, or devout 
perſon, living alone in ſome deſart; to be further out of 
the reach of the temptations of the world, and more at lei. 
ſure for meditation. See HERMIT. | 

The word comes from the Greek ay eto, I retire iris a 
bye place. 5 
Such were St. Anthony, St. Hilarion, &c, Paul the hermit 
was the firſt of the tribe of anachorets. 
Anachorets, popularly anchorets, are very numerous among 
the Greeks ; conſiſting principally of monks, who not caring 
for the fatigues and offices of the monaſtery, purchaſe a little 
ſpot of ground, with a cell, whither they retreat, and never 
appear in the monaſtery again, excepting on ſolemn days, 
See Monk. Theſe are ſometimes allo called aſcetæ, and fo 
litarigs. See ASCETIC, c. | GI 
The anachorets of Syria and Paleſtine retire into the moſt ob- 
ſcure, and unfrequented places ; hiding themſelves under rocks 
and mountains, and living on the ſpontaneous productions of 
the earth. | 
There have alſo been anachorets in the weſt : Peter Damian, 
who was of the order of hermits, frequently ſpeaks of them 
with eloge. He repreſents them as by far the moſt perfed 
ſort of monks; holding them in much higher opinion and ve- 
neration than the Cœnobites, or monks reſiding in monaſte- 
ries, See CorNnoBITE,. e 

Moy of theſe retire, with the leave of their abbots, and have 

an allowance from the monaſtery.— The people, in regard of 
their piety, preſent them with good ſums of money, which 
they carefully hoard up, and at their death, bequeath it to 
the monaſtery they had belonged to. 

ANACHRONISM “, in matters of chronology, an error 
in computation of time ; whereby an event is placed earlier 
than it really happened. See TIME and CHRoNnoOLoGy. 

*The word is compounded of the Greek aye, fur/um, ſupra, 
retrorſum, higher, backwards; and & egpoc, tempus, time. 
Such is that of Virgil, who placed Dido in Africa at the time 
of Æneas; though, in reality, ſhe did not come there till 
2s years after the taking of Troy.—An error on the other 
ide, whereby a fact is placed later, and lower than it ſhould 

4 =, 2 1 led 3 eater, av 7298, Sth 5 

ATICS, that part of optics which conſiders re- 
fracted light. rs ern 18 5 fe 
Anaclatics are the fame with what we more uſually call 
dioptrics, See DroPTRICS, ente e EE 

ANACLETERIA®, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts celebra- 
ted in honour of kings and princes, when they came of age, 
and took upon them the adminiſtration of their ſtate, and 
made a ſolemn declaration thereof to the people. 

The word is formed of ava, and * AED, wore, T call. 
ANACREONTIC, in the Greek and Latin poetry, ſome- 
thing invented by Anacreon ; or in the manner and tafte 

Anacreon, * 1 x 

Anacreon, a poet of Teies, who lived- upwards of 400 years 


before Chriſt, was famous for the delicacy of his wit; _ 
| | | he 
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and natural, turn of his poeſy.— 
of r ſtill extant ; and Jum bY the mo- 

tics in imitation hereof. | 
_ hanger Ye 3 in verſes of ſeven 28 
5 os of three feet and an half, ſpondees and iambus s, 
>metimes anapzſts, | — 

_ 2 that Ting are uſually called anacreontics, 
or anacreontic verſes. See VERSE- 


the exquiſite, 
We have ſeve 


| 


denotes a repetition of the 
laſt word of the former verſe, or member, in the beginning of 
12 — % 74 actam Nr ſuperuenit Ægle, 
iadum rn 
— are abet pulcherrimus after, 
er equo far n 
; irs of God and joint heirs with Chriſt. 

If children then heirs, heirs ha 1 Jo eee 


im of a fever, chiefly of a ſemitertian. 


x « 
„ called epanalep/is, and epanadiploſis. 


| ſpecies of ſculpture wherein the ſtrokes or figures are promi- 


r emboſſed. See SCULPTURE. 
"I The word comes from the Greek avxyaute, exſculpo. 


aua dS&TC AT, Troyfrting, ſomething that raies the | 


mind to things eternal, and divine the great objects of the 


ife, See ANAGOGY. 27 10 
TY Tho word is derived from the Greek e 7 avi/bing, 


no away, overturning 5 which is formed of the prepo- 
firion *. . ee and 9 n, leading of a, 
duco. : 

ig orincipally uſed in ſpeaking of the divers ſenſes 
of es Th literal ſenſe is the firſt, and natural 
| ſenſe: the myſtical ſenſe is founded on the natural ſenſe, from 
whence it is taken by analogy or compariſon, b ſimilitude of 
reſemblance of one thing to another ; and is divided into ſe- 
veral kinds. See MysTICAL. 3 
Where it regards the church, and matters of religion, it is 

called the allegorical ſenſe, See ALLEGORICAL, _ 
Where it regards our morals, it is called the tropological ſenſe. 


And where it regards eternity, or the life to come, it is called 


the anagegical ſenſe. 


1 ANAGOGY, ANAGOGE, a rapture, or elevation of the 


ſoul, to things celeſtial; and eternal. See ExTasy, Oc. 
ANAGRAM®, ANAGRAMMA, a tranſpoſal of the 
letters of a name; with a combination thereof in ſome new 
manner, ſo as to exhibit one or more words, either to the ad- 
vantage, or difadvantage of the perſon to whom it belongs. 

See NAME. Ca od Yo db wo 
* The word is formed from the Greek ayz, backwards, and 


*, letter. — : 


Thus, the anagram of Galenus is angelus ; that of Logica, 
caligo; that of Alſtedius, ſedulitas; that of Sir Edmund-Bury. 
Godfrey, I find murdered by rogues, or by Rome's rude finger 
die; that of Loraine, is alerion; on which account it was, 
that the family of Loraine took alerions for their armoury, 
—Calvin, in the title of his ©/titutions, printed at Straſburg 
in 1539, calls himſelf Alcuinus, which is the anagram of Cal- 
vinus, and the name of an eminently learned perſon in the 
time of Charlemaign, who contributed greatly to the reſtora- 
tion of learning in that age. Barclay, in his Argenis, ana- 
grammatizes Calvinus by a leſs creditable name, U/mulca': and 
Rabelais, to be revenged of the ſame Calvin, who had made 
an anagram of his name, found in that of Calvin, Jan Cul. 
Such as keep cloſe to the definition of anagram, take the li- 
berty to omit or retain the letter H, and that letter only ; but 
ſuch as ſtand up 
times to uſe E for , V for W, 8 for Z, and C for K; and 
vice verſa, See ALPHABET, e 

This way of writing was ſcarce known among the ancients: 
Daurat, a French poet in the reign of Charles IX. is uſually 


ſaid to be the firſt that broached it: yet Lycophron, who 
wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 years before] by 1 | 
| The ſchoolmen define analogy to be a reſemblance, joined 


Chriſt, appears to have been no ſtranger to the art of making 
anagrams. Canterus, in his Prolegomena to Lycophron, gives 
us two of his pieces in this kind; the firſt on the namẽ of 
king Ptolemy, oA gaios, in which he found am pthimes, of 
hiney ; to inſinuate the ſweetneſs and mildneſs of that prince; 


the ſecond was on queen Arſinoe, Agænon, of whom he made 


Toy "Hear, Fund's violet. 
The Cabbaliſts among the Jews are profeſſed anagrammiſts ; 
the third part of their art, which they call rhemura, i. e. 
changing, being nothing but the art of making anagrams, or 
of finding hidden and myftical meanings in names : which they 
do by changing, tranſpoſing, and differently combining the 
lette - en eee. 3 the letters of Noah's 
name, they ma grace: of TOWN the Meſſiah, they m 
o be foal ar : | 5 hed _ 
There are two manners making anagrams ;' for, 10, ſome 
only conſiſt in dividing a ſingle word into ſeveral : Thus the 
#nigma of the god Terminus, mentioned by Aulus Gellius, 
lib. XII. c. 6. is founded on the anggram TER Minus: 
and thus Suftineamus yields ſus tinea mus. — This kind alone 
ſeems to have been uſed among the Romans. | VERT 


ANALECTA®, a 


ANA 


| The ſecond, is where the order and ſituation of the letters is 


changed: fuch are thoſe above mentioned z and alſo, theſe, 
Roma, Maro, Amor; Julius, Livius; Corpus, Porcus, Pro- 
cus, Spurco, 5 5 

To find all the Ax AGRAus any name will admit of alge- 
braically, ſee the articles CHANGEs and COMBINATION. 
The fineſt and happieſt of all the anagrams extant, is that on 
the queſtion put by Pilate to Jeſus Chriſt ; uid 4 veritas? 
which anagrammatically make, Eft vir qui adeſt : the anagram, 
here, is the beſt, and juſteſt anſwer that could poflibly be 


iven. 976 | 
Beſides the ancient kind of anagram, there have been new 
ones invented ; as, the mathematical anagram, invented in 
1680; by which the abbot Catelan found, that the eight 
letters of the name of Lewis XIV. made vrai heros, i. e. true 
hera. 
We are now likewiſe furniſhed with the numerical anagram 
more properly called chronogram ; where the numeral letters 
(i. e. ſuch as in the Rowan ciphering ſtood for numbers) 
taken together, according to their numerical. values, expreſs 
ſome epocha : of which kind is that diſtich of Godart on the 
birth of the late French 9 5 in the year 1638, on a day 
wherein there was a conjunction of the eagle with the lion's 
heart : | | | 


 eXorlens DeLpbln agVILz CorDI/ Ve Leonls 
Cangreſſ V gaLLos pe LætItlag Ve refeClr. | 
reek term, uſed for a collection of ſmall 


pieces or compoſitions. 
The word is formed of e e, I gather. 


ANALEMMA\®, aplatiſphere, or proje&tion of the ſphere, 


on the plane of the meridian, orthographically made, by 
ſtrait lines and ellipſes; the eye being ſuppoſed to be at an in- 
finite diſtance, and in the eaſt, or weſt points of the horizon. 
See PLANISPHERE, PROJECTION, and SPHERE. 
The word is derived from the Greek vk, of 2 
 AqauBayw, reſumo, I take backwards, FM 


ANALEMMA, is alſo uſed for a gnomon, or aſtrolabe, conſiſting 


of the furniture of the ſame projection, drawn on a plate of 
braſs, or wood; with an horizon, or curſor fitted to it. See 


As TROLABE. 


Its uſe is for finding the time of the ſun's riſing and ſetti 
the length of the longeſt day in any latitude, 4x the _ 
of the day. EY | | 

The analemma is alſo of conſiderable uſe among dialliſts, for 


laying down the ſigns of the zodiac, with the leugth of days 
and other matters of furniture, upon dials. See DTA, and 


FURNITURE. 


ANALEPTICSE, in medicine, reſtoratives; or remedies 


for the poetical licence, make bold fome- | 


ANALO 


proper to reſtore the body, when waſted or emaciated, either 
by the continuance of a diſeaſe, or the want of food. See 
RESTORATIVE. 8 
The word is Greek, avx>y771x0, derive | 
Lier eee 
| llogiſm. . the article SYLLoG15m, 
NALOGY *, a certain relation, proportion, or agree- 
ment, which ſeveral things, in other reſpects different, bear 
to each other.—Such is that between the bull in the heavens; 
and the animal ſo called on earth. 7 
The word is Greek, Aavaaoyis; which the Latins uſually 
render by comparatio, and proportionalitas. 
Among geometricians, analegy is frequently uſed for a ſimi- 
litude of ratio's ; called alſo | (aps See PROPORTION, 
Reaſonings by analgy may ſerve to explain and illuſtrate, but 
not to prove any thing; yet is a great deal of our philoſophi- 
Zing no better founded. See PROBABILITY, S1M1L1- 
TUDE, PHILOSOPHIZING, c. 
In matters of language, we ſay, new words are formed by 
analogy, i. e. new names are given to new things, conforma- 


| bly to the eſtabliſhed names of other things of the like nature 


and kind. See LANGUAGE, and WorD,—The difficul- 
ties and obſcurities in-a language, are chiefly to be cleared up 
analogy. See ETYMOLOGY. | 


with ſome diverſity: its foundation, according to them, is 
laid in the proportion of ſeveral things, conſidered as that 
proportion proceeds upon different conſiderations, See Pr 0- 


'POR TION. . 


Thus, a ſound animal, a ſound food, and a ſound propoſition; 
agreeing in this, that they have a common denomination, 
but the reaſon or quality whereon the denomination is found- 
ed, different; are ſaid to have an analiggy, or to be analogous, 


| Accordingly, analogous things are defined to be ſuch as have 
| common name, but the thing immediately ſignified by that 
common name, different; yet with ſome correſpondence or 


relation diſcernible therein; See GRNERAIL Term. 


Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of analy, viz; 
—of 3 where the reaſon of the common denomina- 
tion 18 t 


ſame in nature, but not in degree or order: in 
which ſenſe, animal is analogous to man, and brute.—Of at- 


tribution; where. though the reaſon of the common name be 
the ſame, there is a difference in its habitude or reſpe& there- 
to: in Which ſenſe, healthy is analogous both to a man, and 
. in exerciſe, —Of proportionality ; where, though the — 


= 


ANA 


of the common name do really differ, yet they bear ſome pro- 
portion to each other: in this ſenſe, the gills of fiſhes are ſaid 
to be analggous to the lums in terreſtrial animals: and thus, the 
eye and the underſtanding are ſaid to bear an anabgy to each 
other. 
ANALOG ISM, Ax ALOOITs uus, in logic, denotes an 
argument from the cauſe to the effect. See CausE, c. 
ANALYSIS®, in logic, a method of applying the rules of 
reaſoning, to reſolve a diſcourſe into its principles; in order 
to a diſcovery of its truth, or falſhood, Or an examination 
of ſome diſcourſe, propoſition, or other matter, by ſearching 
into its principles, and ſeparating and opening its parts; in or- 
der to conſider them more diſtinctly, and arrive at a more pre- 
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SITION, REDUCTION, Oc. 85 
* The word is Greek avaaun, which litterally fignifies, reſo- 
lution ; formed of ava, and Ab, ſolve, reſolvo, I looſen, I 
reſolve. 
Anahſis makes one great branch, or ſpecies of method; call- 
ed alſo reſolution. See METHOD, and RESOLUTION. 
ANALY51s, in mathematics, a method of ſolving, or reſolving 
mathematical problems, See PROBLEM. ? 
There are two general methods of finding truth in mathema- 
tics; ſyntheſis, and analyſis.— Analyſis is the demonſtration, 
or conſideration of the conſequences drawn from any propoſi- 
tion; in which a man proceeds, till he comes to ſome known 
truth, by means whereof, he may be able to give a ſolution of 
the problem. See RE SOLUTION. | 
The method of analy/is conſiſts more in the judgment and 
-readineſs of apprehenſion, than in any particular rules, where 
pure geometry is made uſe of, as it was among the ancients ; 
but at preſent algebra is principally uſed on this occaſion, 
-which furniſhes certain rules to perform or arrive at the end 
ropoſed. See ANALYTIC, | | 
his method, under its preſent improvements, muſt be al- 
lowed the apex or height of all human learning; being the 
great inſtrument or means whereby ſo many ſurprizing diſ- 
coveries have been of late years made, both in mathematics, 
and philoſophy.— It furniſhes the moſt perfect inſtances, and 
examples of the art of reaſoning ; gives the mind a ſurprizing 
readineſs at deducing and diſcovering things unknown, from 
a few data; and by uſing ſigns for ideas, preſents things to 
the imagination, which otherwiſe ſeemed out of its ſphere, — 
By this, geometrical demonſtrations may be wonderfully 
abridged ; and a long ſeries of argumentations, wherein the 
mind cannot without the utmoſt effort and attention diſcover 
the connection of ideas, are hereby converted into ſenſible 
ſigns, and the ſeveral operations required therein, effected by 
the combination of thoſe ſigns. —But what is yet more extra- 
ordinary, by means of this art, a number of truths are fre- 
quently expreſſed by a angle line, which in the common way 
of explaining and demonſtrating things, would fill whole vo- 
lumes.—Thus by mere contemplation of one ſingle line, whole 
ſciences may ſometimes be learnt in a few minutes time; 
which otherwiſe could ſcarce be attained in many years. See 
 MaTHEMATICs, KNOWLEDGE, THEOREM, &c. 
ANALYSIS is divided, with regard to its object, into that of 
ſinites, and that of infinites. | 
ANALYSIS of finite Quantities, is what we otherwiſe call ſpecious 
_ arithmetic,' or algebra. See ALGERRA, and Specious A- 
RITHMEITC. | 
ANALYsS1s of Infinites, called alſo the new ANALYSIS, is par- 
ticularly uſed for the Method of Fluxions, or the Differential 
Calculus, SeeFLUXIONs, and CALCULUS; ſee allo INF I- 
NITE, | | 
ANALYS1s, is alſo uſed in chymiſtry, for the decompounding 
of a mixt body; or the reduction thereof into its principles. 
See PRINCIPLE, DECOMPOSITION, Bopy, Sc. 
To analyze bodies, or reſolve them into their component parts, 
is the chief object of the art of chymiſtry. See CHYMISTRY. 
— The analyſis of bodies, is nds effected by means of 
fire. See FIRE. . | 
All bodies, by a chymical analyſss, reſolve into water, earth, 
ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury ; though every body does not af- 
ford all theſe parts, but | Ki more, ſome leſs, according to 
the kingdom they belong to. See ELEMENT.—See alſo 
WArER, EARTH, SALT, S. | 
The analyſis of vegetables is eaſy ; that of foſſils, particularly 
metals and ſemi-metals, difficult, See VEGETABLE, Fos- 
$SIL, METAL, Go. | 
The many analyſes that have been made of plants by Bourdelin 
and others, have generally proved uſeleſs with regard to an 
diſcoveries of the properties and virtues of the plants woe ae þ 
The moſt falutary plants, in this way of treatment, yield 
much the ſame principles as the moſt poiſonous, The reaſon 
apparently is, that the too great action of the fire in diſtillation 
changes the plants and their principles; on this account, 
Inſtead of diſtillation, M. Boulduc has made his analyſes by 
4 00 only. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 17 34. p. 139. 
iſt. 63. 4 
Some bodies of the foflil tribe conſiſt of particles ſo very mi- 
nute, and ſo firmly united, that the corpuſcles thereof need 
leſs heat to carry them off, than to ſeparate them into their 
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principles: ſo that the analyſis is impracticable in 7, . 
les. Han the difficulty of analy/ing ſulphur, Nth by 
run. | | 88 
The anatomical diſſection of an animal, is alſo a kind of 
nahyſis. See ANATOMY, Diss gc TIox, SKELETON. © 
ANALYSIS is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllabus, or table of . 
principal heads, or articles of a continued diſcourſe ; 458 
ſed in their natural order, and dependency. Be 4.4 
Analyſes are more ſcientifical than alphabetical indexes 
are leſs uſed, as being more intricate, 5 by 
ANALYTIC, ANALYTICAL, ſomething that belon 
or partakes of the nature of analyſis. See Ax AL yrs, Sto, 
Thus, we ſay, an analytical demonſtration ; analytica] 
quiry; analytical table, or ſcheme ; anahtic method © ; 
See METHOD. | ID 
The analytic method ſtands oppoſed to the ſynthetic, —c A 
in mathematics, ſays Sir I. Newton, fo in natural philoſo. 
phy, the inveſtigation of difficult things by the anahtie 4 
thod, ought to precede the method of compoſition, Th. 
analyſis conſiſts in making experiments, and obſervatio y 
and.in drawing general concluſions therefrom by induction, 4 
and admitting of no objections againft the concluſions, . 
ſuch as are drawn from experiments and other certain 
truths. And though the arguing from experiments and ob. 
ſervations by induction, be no demonſtration of genery 
concluſions ; yet it is the beſt way of arguing which the 
nature of the things admits of; and may be eſteemed ſo 
much the ſtronger, as the induction is more general. And 
if no exception occur from phænomena, the concluſun 
may be pronounced generally. By this way of anahyis, we 
may proceed from compounds to their ingredients; from 
motions to the forces producing them; and in genera] 
from effects to their cauſes, and from particular cauſes to 
more general ones, till the argument end in the moſt gene- 
ral.— This is the analytic method. 
The ſynthetic conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſcovere 
* and eftabliſhed as principles; and by them explaining the 
© phenomena proceeding from them, and proving the ex- 
* planations.” See SYNTHESIS. | 
ANALYTICS, AnaLYTICA, the ſcience or doctrine, and 
uſe of analyſis, See ANAL vs1s. 5 
The great advantage of the modern mathematics above the 
ancient, is in point of analytics. See MAaTHEmarics 
GEOMETRY, Ge. en 
The authors on the ancient analytics, are enumerated 
Pappus, in the preface to his ſeventh book of mathematical 
collections; being, Euclid, in his Data, and Porifmata ; A- 
pollonius, de Sectione Rationis: Apollonius, in his Conics, h- 
clinations, and Ta#tions ; Ariſtæus, de Locis ſolidis ; and En- 
toſthenes, de mediis Proportionalibus, But the ancient anah- 
tics were very different from the modern. ' 
To the modern analytics, principally, belong algebra; the 
hiſtory of which, with the ſeveral authors thereon, ſee under 
the article ALGEBRA. 8 
The chief writers upon the analyſis of infinites, are its inven- 
tor, Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Analy/is per Quantitatum Serits, 
Fluxiones & Differentias, cum enumeratione Linearum tertii or- 
dinis; and de Juadratura Curvarum and M. Leibnitz, in A4. 
Eruditor. an. 1684: the Marquis de VHopital, in his Auahſ. 
des infiniment petites, 1696: Carre in his Methode pour la ne- 
ſure des Sur faces, la dimenſion des Solides, &c. par P application 
du calcul integral, 1700: G. Manfredi, in a poſthumous 
piece, de Conſtructione Equationum differentialium primi gru- 
dus, 1707: Nic. Mercator. in Logarithmotechma, 1668; 
Cheyne, in Methodus Hluctionum inverſa, 1703; Craig, in 
Methodus figurarum lineis rectis & curvis. comprehenſarum Qua- 
draturas determinandi, 1685; and de Quadraturis figurarm 
curvilinearum & locis, &c. 1693: Dav. Gregory, in Exerc- 
tatio Geometrica de dimenſione fgurarum, 1684; and Nieuwen- 
tiit, in Confiderationes circa Analyſeos ad guantitates infinit? 
parvas applicatæ, principia, 1695.— The ſum of what 1s 
found in! Hopital, Carre, Cheyne, Gregory, and Craig; i 
collected into one volume, and very well explained by C. 
Hayes, under the title of, I Treatiſe of Fluxions, &c. 1704.— 
And the ſubſtance of moſt of the reſt in Pere Reyneau's Aua- 
lyſe demontrie, 2 vol. 4%. 1728. 1 
ANALYTICS is alſo uſed by ſome for a part of logics, which 
teaches to decline and conſtrue reaſon, as grammar does 
words. See LoGic, Rx Aso, Oc. 2 | 
ANAMORPHOSTS, in perſpective and painting, a mon- 
ſtrous projection; or a repreſentation of ſome image, either 
on a plane or curve ſurface, deformed ; which at a certain 
| diſtance ſhall appear regular, and in proportion. See PR0- 
' JECTION, | 15 | N e e 
| The word is Greek; compounded of ur, and logon, 
; formatio, of Nuo en, form, ite eo OO 
' To make an anamorphoſis, or monſtrous projection on 2 
| pn Oy the ſquare ABCD, (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 10. 
o. 1.) of a bigneſs at pleaſure, and ſubdiyide it into a number 
of areolas, or leſſer ſquares.—In this ſquare, or reticle, call- 
ed the craticular prototype, let the image to be diſtorted: be 
drawn.— Then draw the line a 3 (2. 19. Ne. 2.) AB; 
and divide it into the fame number of equal parts, as For 
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otype AB; and in E, the middle thereof, 
— . cleans EV, ſo much the longer; draw VS 


d _—_— wy }-norted. From each point of diviſion 
ell 


2 . 1 
ight li V, and join the points @ and 8, by 
118 bt 54 : 1 8 de fg, draw lines'paral- 


leltoa ö; then will a 5 4 be the ſpace that the monſtrous 
z £4 
projection is to be delin 


type.” CCG 
7 or ſmall trapezium o pace 
Laſtly, eg re heb in the correſpondent 1 of 
rey uare AB CD: by this means you will obtain a de 85 
4 which yet will . in juſt proportion to ny . 
diſtant from it the length FV, and raiſed above it the g 


VS. See Des1GNING. nage it ſo, that the deformed image, 


il iverting to ma | : | 
;y "_ Ne 2 mere chaos; but ſome other image: _ 
= have ſeen a river with ſoldiers, waggons, &c. marching 
along the fide of it ſo drawn, that when viewed by an eye in 


| to be the fatyrical face of a man. 
A lange tf 1 be diſtorted mechanically, by perforating 
it Jo 296 there with a needle, and placing it againſt 5 
3 or lamp; and obſerving where the rays which pals 


little holes fall on a plane, or curve ſuperficies; 
2 ny 76 hs correſpondent points of the image de- 
ee by means whercof, the deformation may be com- 


pleated. 


N ins ſurface of a cone, It is manifeſt from the former 


e required, is to make a craticular ectype on 
Cs ns of e which ſhall Appear to an eye duly 
laced over its vertex, equal to the craticular prototype. 4s 
che baſe AB CD, therefore, of the cone, ( fig. 20.) be 
divided by diameters into any number of equal parts, 555 by 
the periphery thereof: And let ſome one radius be likewiſe 
TY OR = 
eee circles: thus will the craticular prototype be 
made. With double the diameter AB, as a radius, deſcribe 
the quadrant E F G, ( fig. 21.) ſo as the arch EG be equal to 
the whole periphery : then this quadrant folded duly up, will 
form the ſuperficies of a cone, whoſe baſe is the circle ABCD. 
Divide the arch AB into the ſame number of equal parts as 
the craticular prototype is divided into, and draw radii from 
each of the points of diviſion. Produce GF to I, fo that Fl. 
FG; and from the centre I, with the radius IF, draw the 85 
drant FK H; and from I to E draw the right line IE. i 
vide the arch K F into the ſame number of equal parts, as the 
radius of the craticular prototype is divided into; and draw 
radii through each of the points of diviſion, from the centre 


I meeting E F, in I, 2, 3, Sr. Laſtly, from the centre F, 


with the radii, F 1, F 2, F 3, &c. deſcribe the concentric 
arches, —Thus will the craticular ectype be formed, the a- 
reolz whereof will appear equal to each other. ; 
Hence, what is delineated in every ateola of the craticular 
prototype, being transferred into the areolz of the craticular 
ectype; the image will be diſtorted or deformed : yet an eye 
being duly raiſed over the vertex of the cone, will perceive it 
in juſt proportion. . „„%%ͤͤͤ ũ .. 

If the ods of the quadrants be drawn in the craticular pro- 
totype, and chords of their fourth part in the craticular ectype, 
all things. ele remaining the ſame ; you will have the crati- 
cular ectype in a quadrangular pyramid. © 
And hence it will be eaſy to deform any image, in any other 
pyramid, whoſe baſe is any regular polygon. | 


Becauſe the eye will be more deceived, if from contiguous ob- 
jects it cannot judge of the diſtance of the parts of the deform- 


ed image; therefore, theſe kinds of deformed images are to be 


viewed through a ſmall hole. 5A 
ANANAS, in natural hiſtory, by ſome called nanas, by o- 


thers jayama, and by us popularly the pine-apple on account! 


of the reſemblance it bears to the cones of pines and firs ; is a 
fine Indian fruit, which grows on an herbaceous plant with 
leaves like the aloe; being of the ſize of an artichoke, 
The fruit is adorned on the top with a little crown, and a 
bunch of red leaves reſembling a fire. The pulp is fibrous, but 
diſſolves in the mouth; having the delicious taſte of the 
peach, the quince, and the muſcadine grape, all together. 
F. du Tertre deſcribes three kinds of ananas: Boerhaave 
enumerates ſix, They make a wine from the juice, which 
is almoſt equal to Malmſey ſack, and will intoxtcate as ſoon. 
It is good to ftrengthen the heart and nerves, againſt nau- 
ſea, to refreſh the ſpirits, and excites urine powerfully ; 
but is apt to occaſion abortion in women. They make a 
confection of the ananas on the ſpot, which they bring hither 
whole; and is found of good ſervice to reſtore a decayed, or 
aged conſtitution. . a | | ” 
The 2nanat, or Weſt-India pine-apple is generally allowed, 
both for its rich and delicious flayour, and its beautiful colour, 
for the king of fruits. Great endeavours have of late been 
uſed to cultivate the plant in Europe; in which they have 


ſucceeded, and there are now produced delicious fruits of this] 
kind, in ſome of the fine gardens in England. They are 


uſually about the ſize of a tennis-ball. 
a T. *, ANAPAsTus, a foot in the Greek and Latin 
OL. I. N ' ; Y 
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cated in; called the craticular ec- 


ts Anamorphoſis, or deformation of an image upon 
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ANA 
poetry; conſiſting of two ſhot, and one long ſyllable, See 
oor. 


The word is derived from avamuw, contra. ferio, becauſe in 
dancing this meaſure, the ground was ſtruck in a contrary or- 
der from what it was in the dadtyl. Whence alſo the Grecks 
called it arndzxwaos. Diem iii. 5. 474. See DacTYL. 
Such are the words Landen, Saprens, gc. N 
Anapæſtic verſes, i. e. verſes wholly compoſed of ſuch feet, 
were much in vogue among the ancients. '. See VR RSE. 
ANAPHORA®, in rhetoric; a figure whereby one or more 
words are repeated in the beginning of ſeveral ſentences or 
verſes. See FIGURE. © 5 5 
„The word is Greek; avagizg, ſignifying relation, or re- 
tian. 8 a * | | 
en gr. is this of the ſalmiſt: The voite of the lord is 
powerful: the voice of the lord is full of majeſty: the voice of 
the lord ſhaketh the wilderneſs . 
ANAPLEROTICSY®, in meditine; ſuch remedies as incar- 
nate, and fill up ulcers and wounds with new fleſh. See 
WowunD, and rern, 1 Rs. 

The word comes from the Greek e nie, 1 fill ap. 
Anaplerotics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call in- 
carnatives, See INCARNATIVE and SARCOPHAGUS. 

ANARCH V“, the want of government in a nation, where no 
ſupreme authority is lodged, either in the prince or other 
rulers ; but the people live at large; and all things are in con- 
fuſion, See GOVERNMENT. . ER 
* The word is derived from the Greek privative &, a#d 4005. 
command, principality. a 

ANAS AR CA,; Alccngga, in medicine, a ſort of univerſal drop- 

ſy, wherein the whole ſubſtance of the body is ſtuffed or bloat- 

ed with pituitous humours. See DRopsy. | 
The anaſarca is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called leucs- 
phlegmatia, See LEUCOPHLEGMATIA,—Tt is conſidered 
by ſome as a further degree of a cachexia. See Ca cHExx. 
In an anaſarca, the legs ſwell at the beginning, eſpecially 
towards night, and then pit remarkably : the urine is pale, the 
appetite decays ; at length the ſwelling riſes higher, and ap- 
pears in the thighs, belly, breaſt, and arms. The face becomes 
pale and cadaverous ; the fleſh ſoft and lax; a difficulty in 
reſpiration comes on, attended with a ſlow fever, Se. 
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JANASTOMASIS®, or Anasromos1s, in anatomy, is 


ſometimes ufed to expreſs ſuch aperture of the mouths of the 
veſſels, as lets out their contents. See VrssE L, Cc. 


golla, os, mouth. | 1 5 
ANASTOMASIS is more frequently uſed to denote the opening 
of two veſſels into one another; or the union and juncture 
of the mouths of two veſſels; whereby they come to commu- 
nicate with one another. 1 | | 
There are various angſtomaſes of this kind, e. gr. of an artery 
with an artery, a vein with a vein, or a vein with an artery. 
See ARTERY, and Vern... _.. t 
The circulation of the blood in the fœtus is effected by means 
of the ana ſlomaſes, or inoſculations of the vena cava with the 
pulmonary vein; and of the pulmonary artery with the 
aorta, See FoxTUs, EE ET | 
The fame circulation is alſo performed in adults; by the a- 


veins, See CIRCULATION, 5 | 

After the circulation of the blood through the heart, lungs, 
and large blood-veſlels, was demonſtrated by Harvey; it was 
only gueſſed how the extremities of the arteries tranſmitted 
the blood to the veins: till Leewenhoeck's microſcopes had 
diſcovered the eontinuations of the extremities of thoſe veſſels, 
in fiſh, frogs, c. —However, there were not wanting thoſe 
who doubted of the like continuations of the extremities of 
the arteries and veins in human bodies, and quadrupeds ; ſince 
thoſe animals it had hitherto been chiefly ſeen in ſatisfactorily, 
were either ſuch fiſh, or amphibious kinds, as have but one 
ventricle in their hearts, and their blood actually cold; beſide 
that their blood does not circulate with ſuch rapidity, as in 
animals whoſe hearts have two ventricles. 

This difference in the principal organs of circulation, moved 
Mr. Cowper to make experiments on animals whoſe organs 


their intimate ſtructure, — The reſult was a plain diſcovery of 
_ like inoſculations of the arteries and veins, in the omentum 
of a cat. 5 | 

| George Frederic Francus, of 

Copenhagen, publiſhed, in the year 1705, a learned and co- 
tous work, intitled, Angſtomaſis Retetta. — 


| ſuch as have the faculty of opening, and dilating the orifices 
of the veſſels; and by that means of making the blood circu- 


late the more freely. 5 | 
The word comes from the Greek avacouow, I open, un ſtop. 


ANAT HEMA“, in an eeccleſiaſtieal ſenſe, denotes an ex- 


ExcoMMUNI1CATION. . | 
In which ſenſe the word is uſually written in Greek, aya- 
24442 3 to diſtinguiſh it from an offering to the gods, called 
Av du: though it is certain ſeveral of the Greek fathers 


do not obſerve this diſtinction, but uſe Ara dna indifferently 
. for either, OC | 


a. 


The word is formed of the Greek «yz, per, through, © *. OV 


naſzomaſes or continuations of the capillary arteries with the 


differ only from the human in their groſs figure, and not in 


F rankenau, a phyſician of 


A ASTOMATICS®, or AN ASTOMATIC medicines, are 


communication, attended with execrations and curſes, See 


1Z Fs. There 


[. 


ANA 


There are two kinds of anathemas; the 
other abjuratory. | 
The former can only be pronounced by a council, a pope, 
biſhop, or other qualified perſon ; and differs from a ſimple 
. excommunication in this, that an excommunication only pro- 
hibits the criminal from entering within the church, or from 
holding communion with the faithful ; whereas an anathema 
cuts him off from the body, the ſociety, and cven the com- 
merce of the faithful, and delivers him over to the devil, 
The latter kind of anathema uſually makes a part of the ce- 
remony of abjuration; the convert being obliged to auathe- 
matize the hereſy he abjures. See ABJURATION. 
'The critics and commentators. are divided about the manner 
wherein St. Paul wiſhes to be anathema for his brethren, 
Romans, chap. ix. 3: Some render it by accurſed for, others 
by ſeparated from, 8c. | | 


one judiciary, the 


ANATOCISM*, Anarocismus, an uſurious contract, 


wherein the intereſts ariſing from the principal ſum, are 
_ to the principal it ſelf, and intereſt exacted upon the 
whole. | LF. 
„The word is originally Greek, but is uſed by Cicero in 
Latin; whence tt is deſcended into moſt other languages. It 
comes from the prepoſition ya, which in compoſition fig- 
nifies repetition or duplication, and Toxo;, uſury. 
Anatociſin is what we NN y call intereſt upon intereſt, or 
compound intereſt, See INTEREST. FRY 
This is the worſt kind of uſury, and has been ſeverely con- 
demned by the Roman law, as well as the common laws, of 


moſt other countries. See US URx. 


ANATOMICAL Hlye&:ns. INJECTION, 
ANATOMICAL e. See \Revanrony. 
ANATOMICAL Theatre. (C THEATRE. 


A 
pieces, the ſolid parts of animal bodies; in order to an ex- 
act diſcovery of their ſtructure and œcomy. See ANI- 
MAL, Bopy, DiIssECTION, and Oxconomyr. 
The word. is Greek, ayx7pn, q. d. ſection, or cutting; 
formed of gram, deco, I cut aſunder. 
Anatomy makes a great branch of that diviſion of medicine 
called phy/zology. See MEDICINE, and PHYstOLOGY. 
It is ſometimes divided, with regard to its end, into ſpecula- 
tive and practical; a diviſion of very little uſe and moment. 
— Ir is alſo divided, with regard to its ſubject, into human and 
comparative. | 
Comparative ANATOMY, is that which conſiders brutes, and o- 
ther animals, and even vegetables; chiefly with a view to il- 
luſtrate the human ſtructure. See COMPARATIVE Anatomy. 


Human, which is abſolutely and properly denominated Ax A- 


ou x, is that employed on the human body; by ſome call- 
ed alſo anthropology. See ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The ſubject of anatomy, viz. the body, is variouſly divided 


into parts, orgamcal, and inorganical ; ſimilar, and diſſi- 
milar ; ſpermatic, &c. See PART, —dee alſo SIMILAR, | 


ORGANICAL, c. | 
Its more obvious diviſion, is into ſalids and fluids, or con- 
taining and contained parts. See SOLID, and FLUID. 


Under the ſolids come the bones, muſcles, nerves, arteries, | 


veins, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, &c.—Under the 
fluids, come chyle, blood, milk, fat, lymph, &c. See each 
under its proper article, Bones, MuscLE, NERVE, ARTE- 
RY, VEIN, CARTILAGE, MEMBRANE, Sc. See allo 
CayLEe, BLOOD, MiLk, Far, &c. | 


The ancient writers of anatomy, Hippocrates, Democritus, | 
Ariſtotle, Galen, and others, looked upon this as the moſt | 


important part of phyſic, and that, without which the uſes 
of the parts of an human fabric, and conſequently the cauſes 


of diſeaſes incident thereto, could no way be diſcovered. And| 


yet this art, uſeful as it is, was intirely diſcontinued for ſe- 
veral ages; till in the ſixteenth century it began to flouriſh 


afreſh. —The diſſection of an human body was looked upon | 


as facrilege before that time ; and we have ſeen a conſultation 


which the emperor Charles V. appointed to be held by the | 


Action ANCESTREL. | | 
ANCHILOPS, in medicine, denotes an abſceſs, or collection 


divines of Salamanca, in order to be ſatisfied, whether or no 
it were lawful in point of confcience, to diſſect a dead car- 
caſe? We may add, that to this day the uſe of anatomy and 
ſkeletons, is forbid in Muſcovy ; the firſt as inhuman, the 
latter as ſubſervient to witchcraft: and Olearius aſſures us, 
that one Quirin, a German chirurgeon, being found with a 
ſkeleton, hardly eſcaped with life; and the ſkeleton, after 
being ſolemnly dragged about the ftreets, was burnt in form, 
- Boyle's Uſefutneſs of Philsſophy. | 
Veſalius, a Flemiſh phyſician, who died in 1564, was the 
- firſt who ſet anatomy on any tolerable footing. He was ſe- 
conded by Carpus, Sylvius, Fernelivs, Fallopius, Euſtathius 
Fabricius, Pareus, Bauhinus, Hoffman, Riolanus, Sc. 


Theſe were ſucceeded by others, to whom ſome of the fineſt | 
diſcoveries in anatomy are owing, —Aſellius, in the year 1622, 


diſcovered the lacteal veins; and in 1628, the immortal 
Harvey publiſhed his admirable diſcovery of the circulation of 
the blood. See LacTEAL, and CIRCULATION.—Pec- 
2 diſcovered the reſervoir of the chyle, and the thoracic 


uR, in 165 1. See RECEPTACULUM Chi, and Tho- 


RA CIC Dut?.—Rudbecks, a Swede, and Bartholine, a Dane, 


NATOMY®*, the art of diſſecting, or artificially taking to 


Di ability by the act of ANCESTOR. 


ſalival ducts; and Steno the upper falival duQs, thoſe 
88 the noſtrils, and eyes, in 1661. See SaLtyar 
irtſungus, in 1642, diſcovered the pancreatic duct. IM 
PancREATIC.—Willis, who came after him, 
anatomy of the brain, and nerves, in a manner 
exact than had been done before him; 
ſome conſiderable things, which were afterwards obſerved b 
Vieuſſens, See NERVE.=In effect, Gliſſon treated particu 
| larly of the liver; Wharton of the glands; | Havers of the 
bones; Graaf of the pancreatic juice, and the parts of gene 
ration; Lower of the motion of the heart; Thurſton of refy;.. 
ration; Peyer, of the glands of the inteſtines * 
the muſcles; Drelincourt, of the conception of 
women, the placenta, and the membranes of 
See LIVER, GLAND, BON E, GENERATION 
TION, Fokus, &c. | 
Malpighi, who died in 1694, is one of thoſe to whom 4. 


much more 


the Ova in | 
the foetus, 


in the lungs, brain, liver, ſpleen, glands, and lymphati 
by help of the microſcope,. S Nor muſt it be omitted that 


Ruyſch, who died in 1727, has let great light into many of 


the finer and more intricate parts of the human frame, parti- 
cularly the glands; by means of his injections. See Mic ko- 
SCOPE, and INJECTION. 55 | 


* % 


given us a Bibliotheca Anatomica; containing all the new git. 
coveries that have been made in this art.—The beſt 6 ſtems 
of the art, as it now ſtands, 
Keil, Heiſter, Winſlow, Ec. 


tomized. Thus (by 32 H. VIII. cap. 42.).the company of 
barbers and ſurgeons may have and take yearly four perſons 
condemned, adjudged, and put to death for felony, for ana- 
tomies ; and to make inciſion of the ſame dead boli: 
ſtructure and parts of the human body in meta], plaſter. 
wax, or the like.—In this ſenſe we ſay, the wax-work Oh 
tomy: R. Dickenſon, ftatuary, has finiſhed a human anaz 

in plaſter of Paris, repreſenting a man ſtanding upright, with 


his ſkin flea'd off, 
AnNaToMY of Plants, See PLANT.—Sece alſo Roor 
BRANCH, BARK, PiTH, Woop, LEAF, FLowER,Szep, 


VEGETATION, @&c, 

ANATRON, or NaTRox, a kind of native falt-petre, or 
nitre found in Egypt. See NAT RON, and NITRE. 

ANAT RON, is alſo uſed for the volatile ſalt, and ſcum of the 
compoſition of glaſs, when in fuſion. See Gl Ass. 
When pounded, it yields a kind of pouder; which being diſ- 

ſolved in the air, or in a proper liquor, becomes common ſalt, 

after coagulation. | 

AN Ar RO is likewiſe the name of a nitrous juice, which con- 

denſes in vaults, arches, and other ſubterraneous places. See 

STALACTITE. | Nl 

Ax ATRON is alſo ufed by ſome writers for a compound ſalt, 

made of quicklime, alum, vitriol, common ſalt, and nitre; 
uſed as a flux to promote the fuſion and purification of metals. 
See FLU x-pouder, | 

ANBURY, or AmBuRy, a kind of wen, or ſpongy wart, 
growing upon any part of a horſe, or cow, full of blood. 

ANCESTORS *, progenitors; or thoſe from whom a per- 

| ſon is defcended. See DEsCENT, GENEALOGY, c. 

*The word is derived from the Latin ance/or, wrote, by con- 
traction, for anteceſſor, g. d. goer before. 

The law diſtinguiſhes between ancgſtor, and 


; 


predeceflor ; the 


former being applied to a natural perſon, as ſuch an one, and 


his ance/tor ; and the latter to a body politic or corporate, as 
a biſhop, and his predeceſſors. 
See DISABILITY. 
ANCESTREL, in law, ſomething relating to a man's anceſ- 

tors —Thus, 72% | 
Homage ANCESTREL, ſignifies homage that hath been done or 

performed by one's anceſtors. See HOMAGE. 
See ACTION. 


* 


of matter between the great angle of the eye, and the noſe. 
The ſame abſceſs when broken is no longer denominated 
anchilops, but egilops. See A£G1LOPS. : 
ANCHOR *, AN cHORA, an inftrument uſed at fea, and in 
rivers; to retain, and faſten a veſſel by. See SHzxP. 
* The word comes from the Latin ancora, or anchora, of the 
Greek ay#vgg, which comes from @yxuag, incur uus, 


crooked. f : | 
An anchor is a large, ſtrong piece of iron, crooked at one 


The goodneſs of the anchor is a point of great importance; the 
ſafety and. conſervation of the veſſel depending principall 

' thereon. — Great care is to be taken, that the metal it is made 
of, be neither too ſoft, nor too brittle ; the latter rendering 
it liable to break, and the former to ſtraiten. See IRON. 


Travellers tell us of people in the Indies who make uſe of 


wooden anchors in their navigation. The inhabitants of the 
| iſland of Ceylon, in lieu of anchors, uſe huge round ſtones; 


found out the lymphatic veſſels, in 1650, and 1651, See 
LyMpHATIC.— Wharton, in 1655, diſcovered the lower 
| : I 


and in ſome places, the anchors are a kind 


wood, loaden with ſtones. ks 


ANATOMY is alſo uſed for an artificial repreſentation of tho 


of machines of 
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natomy owes the moſt : he made a great number of diſcoveries _ 


Manget, and Le Clerc, two phyſicians of Geneva, hays | 


are thoſe of Verheyen, Drake, 4 


ANATOMY is ſometimes uſed to denote the ne to be an- 


end, and formed into two barbs, reſembling a hook; fal- 
| tened at the other end by a cable. See CABLE, &c. 
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. ANCHOR, a 

Aubin in his dictionary 
in 1702, obſerves, that 
dualer, 's e 
The reaſon he gives, is, 8 
b. force againſt a ſmall veſſel as again | 
5 » the extent of wood upon which the water acts, to be e- 

al in both; yet the little veſſel, by reaſon of its ſuperiour 
lightneſs, does not make ſo much reſiſtance as the greater; 
the defect whereof muſt be ſupplied by the weight of the 
anchor, But the validity of this reaſon we will not be an- 


ſwerable for. 
Weighing ANCHOR. 


of ſea-a 


than that of a leſſer and lighter one. 
that though the ſea employs an e- 


See the article WEIGHING. 
W. N on 


oric, and 


eggs; 
— * See ECcHINuS, Q ART ER-Nound, &c. | 
ANCHOR, a meaſure. See ANKER. 3 5 
ANCHORAGE, ground fit to hold a ſhip's anchor, fo 
that ſhe may ride ſafely. See ANCHOR, 7 
The beſt ground for a ſhip to anchor in, is ſtiff clay or hard 
ſand; and the beſt riding at anchor, is when a ſhip is land- 
| locked, and out of the tide. See Mooring, | 
ANCHORAGE, in law, denotes a duty taken of ſhips for the 
pool of the haven, where they caſt anchor. See Du v. 
The ground in all ports and havens being the king's, no man 
can let an anchor fall in any port, without paying for it to 
the king's officer appointed by patent. See Px Tr. 
ANCHORED, or Ax EER D, in heraldry. —A croſs an- 
chored, or ancree, is a form of croſs, ſo called, becauſe the 
four extremities reſemble the flouke of an anchor. See 
e | 5 "EE. 

This crofs is ſo like the croſs moline, that the reſemblance 
has occaſioned many miſtakes in heraldry, See Morine. 
ANCHOVY *, in matters of commerce, &c. a little ſea- 

| fiſh, much uſed by way of ſauce, or ſeaſoning. | | 
*The word is derived from the Spaniſh avchowa, or rather 
from the Italian, archive, which fignifies the ſame. 


Scaliger deſcribes the anchovy as of the herring kind, about the | 
| 


length of a finger, having a pointed ſnout, a wide mouth, no 
teeth, but gums as rough as a ſaw.—Others make it a ſort of 
ſardine, or pilchard: but others, with better reaſon, hold 
it a peculiar ſpecies, very different from either, See Frsn. 
The anchovy is caught in the months of May, June, and 
July, on the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. at which 
alan, it conſtantly repairs up the ſtraits of Gibraltar, into 
the Mediterranean. Collins ſays they are alſo ſound in plenty 
on the weſtern coaſts of England and Wales. Coll. Salt. and 
#7/h. p. 101. | Kg 
The fiſhing is chiefly in the night-time; when a light being 
put out on the ſtern of their little fiſhing-veflels, the ancho- 
vies flock round, and are caught in the nets. See FISHING. 
When the fiſhery is over, they cut off the heads, take out 
the gall and guts; then lay them in barrels and falt them. — 
The common way of eating anchovies, is as ſallet, with oil, 
vinegar, &c. in order to which they are firſt boned, and the 
tails, fins, Qc. ſlipped off, —Being put on the fire, they diſ- 
ſolve in almoſt any liquor, Or they are made into ſauce by 
mincing them with pepper, &c. over the fire. 
Culleft. No 550. t. 2. p. 309. 
ANCHYLOPS, in medicine. 
ANCIENT “, or Am TIENT, i 
thing which exiſted in times long ago. See AGE. 
— The word comes from the French ancien, of the Italian au- 
ciano, and that of the Latin antiguus, which denotes the ſame.” 


In which ſenſe ancient ſtands oppaſed to modern. 

Ancient differs from antique as the genus from i 

ANTIQUE, MopkRN, &c. 

We ſay ancient nations, ancient architecture, ſculpture, phi- 

loſophy, Se. ancient manners, ceremonies, poets, ph 

and the like, See Av TI CIT v, G. : 
ANCIENT Academy, See the article AcA DPM W. 
ANCIENT Aftronomy. See the article ASTRONOMY. 
ANCIENT Character. See the article HEBREW, 
ANCIENT Coins. See the article Cots, 
ANCIENT Comedy, See the article Comeny. 
ANCIENT Hours, See the article Hours. 


ANCIENT Medals, Se. See the article Mx val, 


See 'ANCHILOPS, 


See MoDERN. 


_ 


Fairs, printed at Amſterdam 
the anchor of a large heavy 'veſlel is 


F 


the [ANCIENT Roman Dar. See the article YEAR. | 
that | ANCIENT. Terre. —Batrons by ancient tenure. See BARON. 
ANCIENT Heights. See the article WerGnrT. 


| 


JAncignTs in church-diſcipline. 


ſt a great one, ſuppo- 


ANC 


ANCIENT Admey. See the article Mowz v. 


ANCIENT is ſometimes alſo oppoſed to young, or new. The 
French fay, the ancient biſhop of ſuch a city, when he has re- 
ſigned his ſee, and a new one is put in his place: the ancient 

biſhop of Frejus, now cardinal de Fleury. 

See the article ELDERS, 

ANCIENTS, in inns of court, imports a diſtinction of a certain 

degree. Thus, — The ſociety of Gray's-inn conſiſts of bens 

chers, ancients, barriſters, and ſtudents under the bar : the 

ancients are the elder barriſters. See Inn, BARRIST ER, &c. 

In the inns of chancery there are only ancients, and ſtudents 

or clerks; and among the ancients, one is yearly the princi- 

, or treaſurer.— In the Middle-temple, ancients are ſuch as 

OS gone through, or are paſt their reading. See TEMPLE, 

ANCIENT is ſometimes alſo uſed in a milita 

lours, or an enſign, See EnsIGN. 

ANCIENT, in the naval armament, is the flag, or ſtreamer, 

borne in the ſtern of a ſhip. See FLAG, SiGnaL, &c. 
ANCIEN TDemeſne,or Demain, in law, is a tenure, whereby all ma- 
nors belonging to the crown in William the conqueror's, and 
St. Edward's time, were held. See TENURE, and DEM AIN. 
The numbers, names, c. hereof were entered by the con- 
queror, in a book called domeſJay-book, yet remaining in the 
exchequer; ſo that ſuch lands as by that book appeared to 
have belonged to the crown at that time, are called ancient 
demeſne. See DoMEs-Da v. | 
The tenants in ancient Demeſne are of two forts; one who 
hold their lands frankly by charter ; the other by copy of 
court-roll, or by the verge, at the will of the lord, according 
to the cuſtom of the manor, See FREE-HOLD, Copv- 
HOLD, c. 8 5 N 
The advantages af this tenure, are, 1. That tenants holding 
by charter cannot be rightfully impleaded out of their ma- 
nor; and when they are; may abate the writ by pleading the 
tenure. 2. They are free from toll for all things relating to 
their livelihood, and huſbandry ; nor can be impanelled on 
any inqueſt, 
Theſe tenants held originally by plowing the king's land, 
plaſhing his hedges, and the like Ae for the maintenance 
of his houſhold; and it was on this account ſuch liberties were 
given them, for which they may have writs of monſtraverunt 
to ſuch as take the duties of toll, c. See MoNSTRAVE- 
runt, &c. B 
No lands are to be accounted ancient demeſne, but ſuch as are 
held in ſocage. | | | 
ANCIE NTY, In ſome ancient ſtatutes is uſed for elderſhip 
or ſeniority. See PRIORIT v. | 
The eldeſt ſiſter can demand no more than her other ſiſters 
beſide the chief meſne, by reaſon of her ancienty. 


ry ſenſe, for co- 


—— 


N 5 F ! 
ANCON, Aywwv, in anatomy, denotes the curvation or 


* 


V. Hhught. | 
that Rome ſhould be miſtreſs of the world, while ſhe pre- 


n its uſual ſenſe, denotes a | 


ts ſpecies. See | . 


phyſicians, | 


flexure of the arm whereon we reſt in leaning. See Ak M, 
and ELBow, 
This is otherwiſe called olecranum. See OLECRANON. 

AN ce, in architecture, is uſed to denote the corners or quoins 
of walls, croſs beams, or rafters. See QuoiNn, &c. 

ANCONZUS Auſculus, in anatomy, the ſixth muſcle of 
the elbow ; ſo called, as being ſituate behind the folds of the 
ancon, or elbow. —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 46. 
It ariſes from the back part of the extremities of the hume- 
rus, paſſes over the elbow, and is inſerted into the lateral and 
internal part of the cubitus ; about three or four fingers 
breadth above the olecranum,—Its uſe is to aſſiſt in extending 
the arm. 3 | 

ANCONY, in the jron mines, a bloom wrought into the fi- 
gure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two ſquare 
rough knobs, one at each end. See IRON. 

AN CRE E, in heraldry, the ſame with anchered. See AN- 
CHORED. X 

ANCYLE®, in antiquity, denotes a ſmall kind of brazen 
ſhield, ſaid to have fallen from heaven into the hands of 
Numa Pompilius, at the ſame time that a voice was heard, 


ſerved that ſhield, See PALLADIUM. 

* Authors are divided as to the orthography and origin of 
the word: Camerarius and Muretus will have it Greek, 
and ſuppoſe it formed from «aſyvaGr, crooked : agreeably 
to this ſyſtem, they write ancy/e, and ancylia, with a y. 
It is certain we find &ſwwaiz in Plutarch; and Juba in his 
hiſtory will abſolutely have the word to be of Greek ex- 
traction : but this orthography ſeems overturned both by 
medals and manuſcripts, where the word is written ANC1L1A. 
Varro derives the name ancilia, ab anciſu, and ſuppoſes this 
denomination given to a kind of ſhields, becauſe cut in, ox 
indented on both ſides, after the manner of the Thracian 
fritæ. Plutarch himſelf gives this figure to the ancilia, but 
differs from Varro in this, that he pretends the peltæ were 
not in this ſhape, but N round, and without indent- 
ing. Ovid ſeems alſo to ſay, that the ancile was round, and 
that it came hence to be denominated ancile, 5. d. anciſum, 
of am, and cede, cut equally around. Other etymons are 
alſo mentioned by Plutarch; one from &ſy@r, elbow,. by 


reaſon the ancile was borne on the elbow. 
| | Though 
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it is thus called in oppoſition to 200. | 
of brutes. See er eee e denotes tha 
Anatomy is the genus, and comprehends all diſſeQio 


AND 


hy Though there was but one ancyle that fell from heaven; yet 
were there twelve preſerved : Numa, by the advice, as it is 
ſaid, of the nymph Egeria, having ordered eleven others, 
| ectly like the firſt, to be made by Veturius Mamuriusz| neral, whether of men, beaſts, or plants NS in ge. 
that if any ſhould attempt to ſteal it, as Ulyſſes did the Pal-| zootomy are the ſpecies. me Tale ont ar androteny and 
ladium, they might not be able to diſtinguiſh the true anche ANECDOTES®, Axzcbora, a "428-5 "TRIS 
from the falſe ones, thors, for the titles of Secret Fliftories ; that oo f by ſome au. 
| Theſe ancylia were preſerved in the temple of Mars; and| the ſecret affairs and tranſactions of 1 ae ſuch as relate 
were committed to the care of twelve prieſts or Salii, infti-| - too much freedom, or too much Ancarie 4 1 1 king with 
tuted for that purpoſe. See 8A L II. conduct of perſons in authority, to 81485 ; F banner and 
They were carried every year, in the month of March, in] public. See HIS ToRv. ot being made 
proceſſion around Rome; and the thirtieth day of that month, The word is Greek, ae iu, g. d. thin f 
were again depoſited in their place. 75 or hitherto kept ſecret. es known, 
-ANCYLE, is alſo uſed in anatomy, for the contraction of the} Herein, they imitate Procopius, who gives this titl. 
| Which hepubliſhed againſt Juſtinian and his wife The? Book 
ora ; 


ham. See ANCY Los1s: 
ANCYLOBLEPHARON, Vviſcatio, or Adglutinatio,| and ſeems to be the only perſon among the ancients Wh 1 
5 0 


a _— wherein the eye-lids are ſtuck faſt, 7 — - 8 a 
ther. — The cure is by manual operation. V. Bibl. Anat.] tion. — Varillas has publiſhed anecds 
Med. T. 2. p. 278. N he Ee I dicis. : : Fer Of the houſe of Me. 
ANCYLOGLOSSUS, AnuayAuoo@, one that is tongue- ANECDOTES is alſo an appellation given to ſuch . 
tied, or has an impediment in his ſpeech, ariſing from a con-] zuclents as have not yet been publiſhed, or the 
| traction of the frenum of the tongue. See TONGUE. | In which ſenſe, M. Muratori gives the name Anecdota G 
ANCVYLOSIS , a diſeaſe in the junctures of a human bo-] t ſeveral wtitings of the Greek fathers, found brow 


2 0 5 in . 3 
dy ; where the nervous liquor that ſhould lubricate the bones, | IIe, and firſt publiſhed by him.—F . Martene be 
and make their motions eaſy, growing too thick, clogs up, Theſaurus Anecdotarum Novus, in folio, 5 vol. wa. 

and as it were, cements the bones, and contracts the joint. ANELE, or AniL, the ſame. with indigo. 23 El. c. * 8 
See BONE, ARTICULATION, &c. dee 


* The word is derived from the Greek aſjwawors, which 


repreſented princes, ſuch as they are in their domeſtic * 
ela. 


InpiGo. 138 
AN EMIUS * Furnus, among chemiſts, a wind- 
to make fierce fires for . Er. * uſed 


| + comes from =ſxvan, a hardneſs, or contraction of a joint. 
ANCYROIDES, aſweedvs, is uſed by ſome writers in ana- 
tomy for the proceſs or ſhooting forth of the ſhoulder-bone, 
in form of a beak ; otherwiſe called coracoides. 
AND AB AT E, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, who fought 
hood-winked; having on a ſort of helmet that covered the 
eyes, and even face. See GLADIATOR, | 
They were called, andabatæ, quaſi avapeartiy aſcenſores, be- 
cauſe they fought mounted on horſeback, or out of chariots. 
ANDREW.—Kanights of St. Andrew, or the thiſtle. See 
THISTLE. | | 
Ax pREw's Croſs, is a badge wore in the hat, by the people of 
Scotland, on the day of the feaſt of that faint. 
Tt conſiſts of blue and white ribbands, diſpoſed into a croſs, or 
ſaltier ; and is intended as a commemoration of the crucifixion 
of St. Andrew, the tutelary ſaint of Scotland. See CRoss, 
and SALTIER. | | OT | 
ANDROGYNUS®, or Ax DROGVYVNous, an hermaphro- 
dite, or ſomething born with two ſexes, being male and 
female in the ſame perſon. See HERMAPHRODITE. | 
* The word comes from the Greek ayfg9wr©- a compound 
of aung, man, and vun, woman, . d. man-woman. 
Many of the rabbins are of opinion, that Adam was cre- 
" ated andregynous ; that he was male on one fide, and female on 
the other; and that he had even two bodies, the one of a 


man, and the other of a woman: ſo that God, to create Eve, | 


only ſeparated thoſe two from each other. V. Manafſ. Ben- 
Iſrael, Maimonid. &c. ap. Heidegg. Hift, Patriarch. tom. 1. 
128. 
Plato tells us, that in the beginning certain people were born 
double, and with both ſexes; but that this duplicity of mem- 
bers, giving them too much ſtrength and vigour, they became 
inſolent, and even declared war againſt the gods. — Upon 
which, Jupiter, to tame their pride, ſplit each of them into 
two; but ſo as that each moiety ſtill retained a ſtrong paſ- 
fion to be reunited : atid hence that philoſopher derives the 
natural love between the two ſexes. Conviv. p. 1 185. ed. 
1602. 
The aſtrologers alſo give the appellation androgynous to ſuch of 
the planets as are ſometimes hot, and ſometimes cold; as 
mercury, which is reputed hot and dry when near the ſun, 
and cold and moiſt when near the moon. 
ANDROIDES®, an automaton, in the figure of a man; 
which by virtue of certain ſprings, &c. duly contrived, walks, 
ſpeaks, and performs other external functions of a man. See | 
AUTOMATON, - 


* 


* The word is compounded of the Greek ag, andes, man, | 


and ede, form. | 
Albertus Magnus is recorded as having made an andro ides. 
AN DROLEPSYX*, ANDROLEPSIA, in antiquity.—lf an 
Athenian were killed by a citizen of ſome other place ; and 
. ſuch city refuſed to 3 up the criminal to puniſh- 


ment; it was held lawful to take three inhabitants of that 
city, and puniſh the homicide in them.— This the Greeks, | 


called androlepſia, and the Romans clarigatio. See CL A- 


RIGATI0O. | 
* The word is formed of arne, man, and AguCars, capio, 1 


take. 
Some authors alſo uſe androlipſia for reprizals. See RE- 


PRIZAL. 
ANDROMACHI Theriaca, or Treacle of ANDROM ACHUS, 


in 8 is a Capital alexipharmic compoſition ; called | 


alſo Venice Treacle. See THERIACA, and ALEXIPHARMIC. 
ANDROTOMY, or ANDRATOMY, the anatomy or dif- 


ANEMOMETER *#; a machine wherewith 


ſection of human bodies. See DISSECTION, 


See Fu R 
* The word is formed of the Greek ae, ren] a 


ſtrength of the wind. See WIN. m 
The word is compounded of the Oreek eng, : 
_ proves 33 | wh cue, wind, and 
e anemometer is vatiouſly contrived. In the Philo... 
Tranſactions, we have one deſcribed, wherein the 5 "a 
ing ſuppoſed to blow directly againſt a flat ſide, or bows 
mn OW along _ 3 limb of a quadrant; the 
number of degrees it advances, ſhews th : 
of the wind. , 55 ; es — 
Wolfius gives the ſtructure of another, which is moved b 
means of fails, AB CD (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 17.) like 


thoſe of a wind-mill ; which raiſe a weight, L, that, fill 


the higher it goes, receding farther from the centre of mo- 
tion, by ſliding along an hollow arm K M, fitted on to the 
axis of the fails, becomes heavier and heaviet, and preſſes 
more and more on the arm, til} being a counterpoiſe to the 
force of the wind on the fails, it ſtops the motion thereof 
An index, then, MN, fitted upon the ſame axis at right an- 

les with the arm, by its riſing or falling points out the 

rength of the wind, on a plane divided, like a dial-plate, 
into degrees. 
M. d'Ons en Bray, has invented a new anemmeter, which 
of itſelf expreſſes on paper, not only the ſeveral winds that 
have blown during the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and at 
what hour each began, and ended, but alſo the different 
ſtrengths, or velocities of each. J. Mam. Acad. Scienc, an, 


bo, 3+ p. 169. | 
A MOSCOPES®, is ſometimes uſed for a machine in- 


vented to foretel the changes of the wind. See Wind. 
The word is derived from the Greek asus, wind, and 
cler, J look, or confider. See ANEMOMETER. 
It has been obſerved, that hygroſcopes made of cat's-gut, 
Sc. prove very good anemeſcopes; ſeldom failing, by the 
turning of the index about, to foretel the ſhifting of the wind, 
gee HYGROSCOPE, | 
The anemeſcope uſed by the ancients, ſeems, by Vitruvius's 
deſcription of it, to have been intended rather to ſhew which 
way the wind actually blew, than to foretel into which quar- 
ter it would change. 
Otto de Gueric alſo gave the title anemoſcope, to a machine 
invented by him, to foretel the change of the weather, a 
to fair and rain, See WEATHER. 
It conſiſted of a little wooden man, who roſe and fell in a 
glaſs tube, as the atmoſphere was more or leſs heavy.—Ac- 
cordingly, M. Comiers has ſhewn, that this At e was 
only an application of the common barometer, See BaR0- 
METER, V. Merc. gal. 1683. Act. erud. 1684. p. 2b. 


[ANEURYSM *, ANEURYSMA, in medicine, a ſoft, throb- 


bing, ruddy tumour, occaſioned by a dilatation, or even wound, 
of an artery. See ARTERY. | 

* The word comes from the Greek eyevecuw, dilate, 1 dilate. 
Aneuryſm is a diſeaſe of the arteries, in which, either by 2 
preternatural weakneſs of any part of them, they become 
exceſſively dilated, or by a wound through their coats, 
blood is extravaſated among the adjacent cavities. 


- Aneuryſms uſually proceed from an artery being accidentally 


cut, or pricked in bleeding; or from ſome preternatu'® 
diſtenſion, or obſtruction, a corroſion of its coats, &. 
Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1732. p. 592. . 
If an artery happen to be cut, the blood guſhes out impe- 
tuouſly, by ſtarts; and is not eaſily ſtopped ; an inflamm?” 


tion and diſcolouration of the part ſucceeds, with a tumor, 
and inability to move the part. The ſymptoms are * 


r ail. on. 2 


ANG 


de ſame in caſe of a corroſion the coats of the artery; on- 
e ded artery, and pour 

I the blood ceaſe to low from the wounded artery, - 

it ſelf between the interſtices of the muſcles 3 recouri« my 

way anual operation; which being neglected, the extirpa 

2 hy limb frequently becomes unavoidable.—An Aneuryſm 

_ a diſtenſion of the canal, is ſeldom fatal though rec- 

33 when large, incurable; the chief inconveniences Are 


the magnitude of the tumor, and the pulſation. See H- 


E. | 5.8 
ws tHe us the hiſtory of an aneury/ma of this kind, 


; the cauſe whereof he attributes to an extraor- 
__ l air of the cavity of the axillary and ſubclavian 
2 Hift. de P Acad. R. an. 17 12.— Another hiſtory 5 
an aneuryſend of the ſame part, we have by Mr. Lafage in the 
Philoſoph. Tranſactions. It was occaſioned by ſome violent 
ſhocks the patient received on the breaſt; which threw him 
into ſpitting of blood, and ſoon after formed the tumor, 
whereof he died. Upon diſſection, the aneuryſina was found 
ſo big, that it filled the whole cavity of the thorax on the 


ANGARIA, is led, in a general ſenſe, for any burthen, or 


incumbrance forcibly impoſed on perſons. See IM POS r. 
Som define angariæ, by perſonal ſervices, which a party is 
compelled to diſcharge in his own perſon; or to ſerve at his 
own expence.—Or, ſuch ſervices impoſed on lands, whereby 
a perſon is obliged to work for another, either with his horſe, 
his aſs, or the like. : V 
ANGEIOGRAPHIA “, the knowledge, or deſcription 
of all kinds of ancient inſtruments, veſſels, and utenſils, both 
domeſtic, military, and nautical. See INSTRUMENT, c. 
* The word is compounded of xſyey, vat, veſſel, and yeg- 
gw, ſeribo, I deſcribe. 1 | 75 ; 
.0-10oraþby, alſo includes the conſideration of the weights, 
32 uſed by the ſeveral nations. See MEASURE, 
WEicHaT, VESSEL, Sc. 


ANGEIOLOGY *, AnGEt10LoG1A, in anatomy, the hi- 


ſtory, or deſcription of the veſſels in a human body; c. gr. 
the nerves, veins, and Iymphatics;—See Tab. Anat. Part II. 
See alſo the article VESSEL. 
* The word ſeems to be derived from ſy «voy, a veſſel, and 
A, ſpeech, or diſcourſe. | | 5 
Angeiolegy is a branch of ſarcology. See SARCOLOGY, 


ANGEL, a ſpiritual; intelligent ſubſtance ; the firſt in rank 


and dignity among created beings, See SPIRIT, and ARCH- 
ANGEL. 5 ; 8 

The word angel is not properly a denomination of nature, 
but of office; denoting as much as nuntius, meſſenger, a 
perſon employed to carry one's orders, or declare his will.— 
Thus it is St. Paul repreſents angels, Heb. I. 14. where he 
calls them miniftring ſpirits : and for the ſame reaſon the 
name is given, in the prophet Malachy, c. II. 7. to prieſts ; 
and by St. Matthew, c. XI. 10. to St. John Baptiſt, Je- 
ſus Chriſt hiniſelf, according to the ſeptuagint, is called in 
Iſalah, c. IX. 6. the angel of the mighty council *; a name, 
ſays Tertullian, De Carne Chriſti, c. IV. which ſpeaks his of- 
fice, not his nature. So the Hebrew word uſed in ſcripture, 
for angel, is alſo a name of office, and not of nature [N72 


q. d. legate, envoy, miniſter : and yet cuſtom has prevailed ; 
inſomuch that angel is now commonly taken for the deno- 
mination of a particular nature. 

* And, in the opinion of moſt commentators; we are to un- 
deritand this denomination to belong to Chriſt, in ſevera] 
other places of ſcripture; Ravanel fays, 30. See Gen. 
XLVIII. 16. Exod. XXIII. 20. Jud. II. 1. Dan. X. 13. 

„ XII. i. Mal. III. 1. Jude 9. Rev, XII. 7. 

The exiſtence of angelt is ſuppoſed in all religions, though 
incapable of being proved a priori. Indeed, the ancient Sad- 
duces are repreſented as deny ing all ſpirits; and yet the Sa- 
maritans and Caraites, who are reputed Sadduces, openly allow 
them: witneſs Abuſaid, the author of an Arabic Verſion of 
the Pentateuch; and Aaron, a Caraite Jew, in his comment 
on the Pentateuch ; both extant in manuſcript in the king of 
France's library. See SADDUCEs, CaRAITES, &c. 

In the Alcoran, we find frequent mention of angels. The 
Muſſelmans believe them of different orders or degrees, and 
deſtined for different employments, both in heaven, and on 
earth. They attribute exceeding great power to the angel 


Gabriel; as, to be able to deſcend in the ſpace of an hour 


from heaven to earth; to overturn a mountain with a ſingle 
feather of his wing, Sc. The angel Aſrael, they ſuppoſe, 
appointed to take the ſouls of ſuch as die; and another angel, 
named Eſraphil, ſtands with a trumpet ready in his mouth 
to proclaim the day of judgment. See ALCORAN, MAano- 
METANISM, Oc. 

The heathen philoſophers and poets, were alſo agreed as to 
the exiſtence of intelligent beings, ſuperior to man ; as is 
ſhewn by St. Cyprian, in his treatiſe of the vanity of idols, 
from the teſtimonies of Plato, Socrates, Triſmegiſtus, Yc. 
ing PLATONISM, &c.—Sce allo DzMon,” Genivs, 

C. 

Some Chriſtian writers, after Lactantius, Hzſtit. lib. 1. e. 
xv. alledge the energumeni, and the operations of m 7 as 


a 
2 proofs thereof. St. Thomas produces other con- 
oi i 


— = 


ANG 


ſiderations, in behalf of the opinion; lib II. contra gentes; 


c. xlvi. 


Authors are not ſq unanimous about the nature as the exiſ- 


tence of angels —Clemens Alexandrinus believed they had 
bodies; which was alſo the opinion of Origen, Cæſarius, 
Tertullian, and ſeveral others. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, St. Gre- 
gory Nicene, St. Cyril, St. Chryſoſtom, c. hold them 
mere ſpirits. -"P 

Eccleſiaſtical writers make an hierarchy of nine orders of 
angels, See HIERARCHx. : 


ANGEL, is more particularly underſtood of a ſpirit of the ninth 


and loweſt claſs, or order of the hierarchy, or heavenly 
choir. See HieRARCHyY, _ 

The ſcripture makes mention of the devil and his angels, — 
We alto ſay, the fallen argels, guardian angels, &c, See 
GUARDIAN, D MoN, Genus, Ec. 


In the apocalypſe, the denomination angel is alſo given to the 


paſtors of ſeveral churches. —The angel of the churth of E- 
heſus ; the angel of the church of Smyrna, Ec. 

Du Cange adds, that the ſame name was anciently given to cer- 

tain popes, and biſhops ; by reaſon of their ſingular ſanctity, c. 


ANGEL is alſo uſed in commerce, for an ancient gold coin 


ſtruck in England; fo called from the figure of an angel 
impreſs'd upon it. See Coin. 3 

Its value in 1 Hen. VI. was 65. 84. in 1 Hen. VIII. 7 s. 64. 
in 34 Hen. VIII. 8s. in 6 Edw. VI. it was 105. in 2 Eliz. 
it was 10s. and in 23 Eliz, the ſame.— And the half angel, 
or, as it was ſometimes called, the angelet, was the moiety of 
this; and, the quarter angelet, proportionable. J. Loꝛund. 
Ef. Amend. Sitv. Coin, p. 38, ſegg. 

The angel now ſubſiſts no otherwiſe than as a money of ac- 


count: denoting 20 s. | 
The French have alſo had their angels, demi-angels, and ange- 


lets; now diſuſed. 


ANGELIC, or AnGEL1CaL, ſomething belonging to, or 


that partakes of, the nature of angels. See ANGEL. 

We ſay an angelial life, &c.—St. Thomas is ſtiled the an- 
gelical doftor, — The argelical ſalutation is called by the Ro- 
maniſts Aue Maria, ſometimes ſimply angelus, or the pardan, 
See AVE. | | 

The Greeks diſtinguiſh two kinds of monks: thoſe who pro- 
feſs the moſt perfect rule of life, are called monks of the great 
or angelical habit, —The ſee of Rome has been ſometimes 
denominated the angelical ſee. | | 


AN GELIC Art. See the article ART. 
ANGELIC Garment, ANGELICA Veſtis, among our anceſtors, 


was a monkiſh garment, which laymen put on a little before 
their death, that they might have the benefit of the prayers 
of the monks. : 

It was from them called angelical, becauſe they were cal- 
led angeli, who by theſe prayers anime ſaluti ſuccurrebant. 
—Hence, where we read the phraſe monachus ad ſuccurren- 
dum in our old books, it muſt be underſtood of one who 
had put on the habit when he was at the point of death. 


ANGELICA, a medicinal plant, thus named; on account 


of its great virtue as an alexipharmic, or counterpoiſon. See 
ALEXIPHARMIC. 

It is of a ſweet ſmell; and aromatic taſte ; and is loaded with 
a highly exalted oil, and volatile ſalt,—lt is reputed cordial, 
ſtomachic, cephalic, aperitive, ſudorific, vulnerary, reſiſts 
poiſon; &c. though the chief intention wherein it is now 
preſcribed among us, is, as a carminative. Its root is in the 
molt eſteem ; though the leaves are alſo uſed. 


ANGELtCa-WATER, is one of the compound waters of the 


ſhops ; thus called from the angelica roots, which are the baſis 
thereof. See Angelica-WATER. 


ANGELICA, Aſys>ixn, was allo a celebrated dance, among 


the ancient Greeks, performed at their feaſts. See Dance 

It was thus called, from the Greek aeg, nuntius, meſ- 
ſenger; by reaſon, as Pollux aſſures us, the dancers were 
drefled in the habit of meſſengers. | 


ANGELICI, an ancient ;order of knights, inſtituted in 


1191, by Ifacius Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of 
Conſtantinople. See KN IHT, and Ox DER. 5 
They divided into three claſſes; but all under the direction 
of one grand maſter.— The firſt, were called Torguati, from 
a collar which they wore, and were fifty in number. — The 
ſecond were called the Knights of Fuſtice, and were eccle- 
ſiaſtics.— And the third were called Knights Servitors. 


Juſtiniani will have this order to have been inſtituted in the 


year 313, by Conſtantine; and ſuppoſes the occaſion thereof 
to have been the appearance of an angel to that emperor, 
with the ſign of a croſs and theſe words, In hoc figno vinces : 
but, that there. was ſuch a thing as any military order in 
thoſe days; is a mere fable. . 


ANGELIC were alſo a ſect of ancient heretics.—St. Au- 
guſtine ſuppoſes them thus called from their yielding an ex- 


travagant worſhip to angels, and ſuch as tended to idolatry: 
though Epiphanius derives the name from their holding that 
the world was created by angels. 13 | | 


ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts, held by 


the Romans, the 21ſt of December, in honour of Angerona, 
or Angeronia, the goddeſs of patience and ſilence. See 
FE ASF. - . 

1 Aa Feſt u 


Feſtus and Julius Modeſtus, quoted by Mactobius, Saturn. 


J. 1. c. 10. derive the name from angina, ſquinancy; and 


ſuppoſe the goddeſs to have been thus denominated, by rea- 


ſon ſhe preſided over that diſeaſe. Others ſuppoſe it formed 
from angor, grief, pain; to intimate that ſhe gave relief to 
thoſe afflicted therewith. Others deduce it from angeo, I preſs, 
I cloſe ; as being reputed the goddeſs of filence, &c. See 
Gon, and GoDDEss. 

ANGINA*, in medicine, an inflammation about the muſcles 
of the larynx, or pharynx, attended with an acute fever, dif- 

_ ficulty of ſwallowing, and danger of ſuffocation. 


* The word is derived immediately «from the Latin ango, I 
vex, formed of the Greek a, /effoco, ſtrangulb. | 


The angina is the ſame with what we popularly call quinzy, 
or ſqugnancy. See QUINZY. 


ANGLE, ANnGULvus, in geometry, the aperture or mutual 
inclination of two lines, which meet, and form an angle in 
their point of interſection. See Line, RECTANGLE, 
REKCIPIANGLE, &c. | 
Such is the angle BAC, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.) formed 
by the lines AB, and A C, meeting in the point A.— The 
lines AB and A C, are called the legs of the angles; and the 
point of interſection, the vertex. See LEG, and VER“ 
TEX, 

Angles are ſometimes denoted by a ſingle letter affixed to the 
vertex, or angular point, as A; and ſometimes by three let- 
ters, that of the vertex being in the middle, as BA C. 

The meaſure of an angle, whereby its quantity is expreſſed, 
is an arch, DE, deſcribed from its vertex A, with any 


radius at pleaſure, between its legs, AC and AB, See 


Ack, and MEASURE. 


Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches | 


which they thus ſubtend, to the circumference of the whole 
circle. See CIRCLE and CIRCUMFERENCE, —And thus, 
an angle is ſaid to be of ſo many degrees, as are the degrees 
of the arch DE. See DEGREE. | 
Hence alſo, ſince ſimilar arches, AB and DE, fg. 87. have 
the ſame ratio to their reſpective circumferences ; and the 
circumferences contain each the ſame number of degrees; 
the arches A B, and D E, which are the meaſures of the two 
angles AC B, and DCE, are equal; and therefore the angles 
themſelves are ſo too. —Hence, again, as the quantity of an 
angle is eſtimated by the ratio of the arch, ſubtended by it, 
to the periphery ; it does not matter what radius that arch is 
deſcribed withal : but the meaſures of equal angles are always 
either equal arches or ſimilar ones; and contrarily. 

It follows, therefore, that the quantity of the angle remains 
Mill the ſame, though the legs be either produced or dimi- 
niſhed.— And thus fimilar angles, and in ſimilar figures, the 
homologous or correſponding angles are alſo equal. See S1- 
MILAR, FIGURE, c. | 
The taking of angles is an operation of great uſe and extent 
in ſurveying, navigation, geography, aſtronomy, &c,—See 
BE ARIN C, ALTITUDE, SURVEYING, O&c, 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed for this purpoſe are qua- 
drants, theodolites, circumferentors, &c. See QUADRANT, 
THEODOLITE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, c. 
Mr. Hadley has invented a new inſtrument for taking angles, 
uſeful where the motion of the object, or any circumſtance 
cauſing an unſteadineſs in the common inſtruments, renders 
the making obſervations difficult or uncertain. J. Phil. 
Tranſ. N 420. p. 147. item Ne 425. p. 341. 

To meaſure the Quantity of an Ax GLE. — 1“. On paper, —Apply 
the centre of a protractor on the vertex of the angle O; 
(Tab. Surveying, fig. 29.) ſo as the radius Op lie on one of 
the legs: the degree ſhewn in the arch, by the other leg 
of the angle, will give the angle required. See PROTRAC- 
TOR. To do the ſame with a line of chords, ſee CHoRD. 
20. On the ground. Place a ſurveying inſtrument, e. gr. a 
ſemi-circle, ( fig. 16.) in ſuch manner as that a radius thereof 
CG may lie over one leg of the angle, and the centre C over 

the vertex. —The firſt is obtained by looking through the 
ſights F and G, towards a mark fixed at the end of the leg ; 
and the latter, by letting fall a plummet from the centre of 
the inſtrument.— Then, the moveable index HI being turn- 
ed this way and that, till through its fights, you diſcover a 
mark placed at the extreme of the other leg of the angle. 
the degree it cuts in the limb of the inſtrument, ſhews the 
quantity of the angle. See SEMICIRCLE. 

To take the angle with a quadrant, theodolite, plain table, 
circumferentor, compaſs, &c. See QUADRANT, THEo- 


DOLITE, PLAIN-TABLE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, CoM- 


PASS, Qc. . f 
To plot or lay down any given angle; i. e. the quantity of 


the angle being given, to deſcribe it on paper. See PL OT- 
 rFING and PROTRACTING. | 

To biſſect a given angle, as HI K, (fig. 92.) from the centre 

I, with any radius at pleaſure, deſcribe an arch L M. From 

Land M, with an aperture greater than LM, ſtrike two 

arches, mutually interſecting each other in N. Then, draw- 

ing the right line IN, we have HIN NIK. 

To triſſect an angle. See TRISSECTION, 
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Axor xs are of various kinds 
and denomĩnations.— 
With regard to the form of their 1 22 ided 2. 
8 Curvilinear, and Mixet y vided into 
near, or right-lined ANGLE, is that whoſ; 
right lines: as BA ; © ge are both | 
e C (Tab. Geometry, fg. 91.) See RRC. 
Curvilinear ANGLE, is that whoſe! 
See CURVE, NN e Ces. 
Mit, or Mixtilinear ANGLE, is that 
is a right line, and the other a curve. Se 
With regard to their quantity, 
>» + acute, obtuſe, and oblique. 
gt ANGLE, is that formed by a line fallin 
Bs or that which ſubtends an arch of go en? 
—ouch is the angle K LM, ( fig. 93.) See PERPENDIC 5 
1 8 1 alſo RIGHT. | : 
| ne mealure of a right angle, therefore, is a quad 
circle ; and conſequently all righ 9 
; cher, 28 e 5 right angles are equal to each o- 
cute ANGLE is that which is leſs than a right ans! 
g09%—as A E C, ( fig. 86.) See Journ. © th og 
Obtuſe ANGLE, is that greater than a right angle 
r exceeds 90%—as AED. See OBTUSE. 
igue ANGLE, is a common name both 
angles. See OnLiQue. n 
8 regard to their ſituation in reſpect of each other, angles 
wich _ into contiguous, adjacent, vertical, alternate, and 
wh oor wee by oy _ as have the ſame vertex, and one 
eg common to both. Sueh are FG H 7, 04 
I ConTiGuovus. | 8 e 10 
gacent ANGLE, is that made by producing one of th 
another ang/e.—Such is the angle AEC, 7 fig. 86.) — 
producing a leg ED, of the angle AED, to C. See An. 
hes þ . 
wo adjacent angles, x and y; or any other number of 
made on the ſame point E, over the ſame right line E, te 
together equal to two right ones; and conſequently, to 1809 
—And hence, one of two contiguous angles being given the 
other is likewiſe given : as being the complement of the for- 
mer to 1809, See COMPLEMENT. 
Hence alſo, to meaſure an inacceſſible angle in the field; 
taking an adjacent acceſſible angle, and ſubſtracting the 
quantity thereof from 1800, the remainder is the angle re- 
quired, | | | 
Again, all the angles x, y, o, E, &c. made around a given 
e E, are equal to four right ones; and therefore all make 
300®. | 
Vertical Ax dL Es, are thoſe whoſe legs are continuations of each 
other Such are the angles o and x, (Ag. 86.) See VERTI- 
CAL. = | 
If a right line AB, cut another, CD, in E, the vertical 
angles x and o, as alſo y, and E, are equal. —And hence, if 
it be required to meaſure in a field, or any other place, an 
inacceſſible” angle, x; and the other vertical angle, o, be ac- 
ceſſible: this latter may be taken in lieu of the former. See 


SURVEYING. 
Alternate Ax GL ES. — See ALTERNATE.—Such are the ales 


* and y; (fg. 36.) 
The alternate angles y and x, are equal. See OpPOS LTE 
angles. 

Oppoſite ANGLES. 


alſo z and . | 
External ANGLEs, are the angles of any right-lined figure 


made without it, by producing all the ſides ſeverally. 
All the external angles of any figure taken together, are e- 
qual to four right angles: and the external angle of a triangle 
is equal to both the internal and oppoſite ones, as is demon- 
ſtrated by Euclid, lib. 1. prop. 32. | 
Internal ANGLES, are the angles made by the ſides of any right- 
lined figure within. 
The ſum of all the internal angles of any right- lined figure, 
is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath ſides, 
excepting four. This is eaſily demonſtrated from Euclid, 
prop. 32. lib. 1. . | 
The external angle is demonſtrated to be equal to the inter- 
nal oppoſite one; and the two internal oppoſite ones, are 
equal to two right ones. 

Hemologous ANGLES, are ſuch angles in two figures, as retain 
the ſame order from the firſt, in both figures. See FIGURE. 
ANGLE at the Periphery, is an angle whoſe vertex and legs do 

all terminate in the periphery of a circle—Such is the angle 


EF G, ( fig. 95.) See PERIPHERY. * 
Angle in the SEGMENT, is the ſame with that at the periphery. 


See SEGMENT. 
It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that all the angles in the ſame 
ſegment are equal to one another; that is, any angle EH G, 
is equal to any angle EF G in the ſame ſegment E FG. 
The angle at the periphery, or in the ſegment, is compre- 
hended between two chords E F and F D, and ſtands on the 
arch ED. See CHoRD, &c. | 

The meaſure of an angle without the periphery G, (g. 96.) 
is the difference between half the concave arch LM, whereon 


one of whoſ, 
See Mix. 8 
angles are again divided into 


or whoſe 


See OpPOS ITE. Such are « and y, and 


it 


ANG 
it ſands, and half the convex arch N O intercepted between 


N 7 i-circle, i le in a ſegment of a circle 

. a Semi-circle, is an angle in a ſegm , 

— baſe is a diameter thereof. See SEGMENT. _ 7 

It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the angle in a ſemi-circie 1s 

75 ht one; in a ſegment greater than a ſemi-circle, is leſs 

4 a right one; and in a ſegment leſs than a ſemi-circle, 
right one. : 

1 n a ſemi- circle ſtands on a ſemi- circle, its 


meaſure is à quadrant of a circle; and therefore is a right 


| ngle. 3 
kn N. at the Center, is an angle whoſe vertex is in the centre 


3 : | , . 322 
of a circle, and its legs terminated in the periphery thereof. 
Such is the angle CAB ( fig. 95.) See CENTRE. "8 
The angle at the centre is comprehended between two radii, 
and its meaſure is the arch BC. See Rapivs, Ge. : 
Euclid demonſtrates that the angle at the centre, BAC, is 
| Jouble of the angle BD C, ſtanding on the ſame arch BC.— 
And hence, half of the arch BC, is the meaſure of the 


angle at the periphery. 


Hence alſo, two or more angles H LI, and HMI (. 97.) 


ing on the ſame or equal arches, are equal. : 
A 1 3 fer the Centre, HI K, is that whoſe vertex K is 
not in the centre, but its legs HK and IK are terminated in 
eriphery. | 
1 22 a A of an angle without the centre, is half of the 
arches HI and LM, whereon it and its vertical K do ſtand. 
ANGLE of Contact, is that made by the arch of a circle and a 
tangent in the point of contact. — Such is the angle HLM, 
( fig. 43.) See CONTACT. i : 
The angle of contact, in a circle, is proved by Euclid to be 
Eſs than any right-lined angle: But from hence it does not 
follow, that the angle of contact is of no quantity, as Peleta- 
rius, Wallis, and ſome others have imagined. V. Mall. 
Algeb. p. 71—105.—Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that if the 
curve HAE ( fg. 98.) be a cubic parabola, the angle of con- 
tact, where the ordinate DF is in the ſubtriple ratio of the 
abſciſſe AD, the angle BAF contained under the tangent 
AB in its vertex, and the curve, is infinitely greater than 
the circular angle of contact BAC; and that if other para- 
bola's of higher kinds be deſcribed to the ſame axis and 
vertex, Whoſe abſciſſes AD are as the ordinates DF, D Fs, 
DFs, Sc. you will have a ſeries of angles of contact going 
on infinitely, of which any one is infinitely greater than that 
next before it. See INFINITE, and QUANTITY. 
ANGLE of a Segment, is that made by a chord with a tangent, 
in the point of contact. Such is the angle M LH (g. 43.) 
See SEGMENT. | 
It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the angle ML C, is equal 
to any angle ML a Lin the alternate ſegment Ma L. 
Fir the Effects, Properties, Relations, &c. of ANG LES, when 
combined into Triangles, Quadrangles, and polygonous Figures, ſee 
TRIANGLE, QUADRANGLk, SQUARE, PARALLELO- 
GRAM, POLYGON, FIGURE, * | 
ual ANGLES 2 6 : QUAL. 
Halb, Cons oe Enron SIMILAR, | 
ANGLES are again divided into plane; ſpherical, and ſolid. 
Plane ANGLES, are thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeaking of; 


which are defined by the inclination of two lines in a plane, | 


meeting in a point, See PLANE. 5 
Spherical ANGLE is the inclination of the planes of two great 

circles of the ſphere. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. 

The meaſure of a ſpherical angle, is the arch of a great circle 

at right angles to the planes of the great circles forniing the 


rical angles, ſee SPHERICAL Angle. 

Sclid ANGLE is the mutual inclination of miore than two planes, 
or plane angles, meeting in a point, and not contained in the 
ſame plane.—For the meaſure, properties, &c. of ſolid angles, 
ſee SOLID Angle. | | 
We alſo meet with other leſs uſual ſorts of angles among ſome 
geometricians; as, | 

Horned ANGLE, angulus cornutus, that hade by a right line, 
whether a tangent or ſecant, with the periphery of a circle. 

Lunular ANGLE, angulus lunularis, is that formed by the in- 


terſection of two curve lines; the one concave, and the other 


convex. See LUNE, | 

Ciſſoid ANGLE, angulus ciſſoides, is the inner angle, made by 
two ſpherical convex lines interſecting each other. See Cis- 
SOID. 

Siſtreid ANGLE, angulus ſiſtroides, is that in figure of a ſiſtrum. 
See SISTRUM. 

Pelecid ANGLE, argulus pelecoides, is that in figure of a hat- 
chet. See PELECOIDES. 

ANGLE, in trigonometry. See TRIANGLE and T'rIG0- 

NOMETRY. | 

For the fines, tangents, and ſecants of angles. See SIN E, 

TANGENT, and SECANT. ; 

ANGLE, in mechanics.— Angle of ditection, is that compre- 
hended between the lines of direction of two conſpiring forces. 
See DIRECTION. | | | 

Ax GTE of Elevation, is that comprehended between the line of 
direction of a projectile, and a horizontal line, Such is the 


2 


ANG 


angle ARB, ( Tab. Mechanics; fe. 47.) comprehended bes 


tween the line of direction of the projectile AR, and the 
horizontal line A B. See ELEVATION and PROIECT ILE. 
ANGLE of Incidence, is that made by the line of direction of an 
impinging body, in the point of conta&t,—Such is the angle 
DCA, ( fig. 63.) See Incidence. | 
ANGLE of Reflection, is that made by the line of direction of the 
reflected body, in the point of contact from which it re- 
bounds.—Such is the angle ECF. See REFLECTION, 
ANGLE, in optics —//jſual or Optic argle, is the angle included 
between the two rays drawn from the two extreme points of an 
object, to the centre of the pupil Such is the angle ABC, 
(Tab. Optics, fig. 69.) comprehended between the rays A B, 
and BC. See Visuar. 8 | 
Objects ſeen under the ſame, or an equal angle; appeat equal. 
See MacniTuDE and VISION. l : 1 ; 
ANGLE of the Interval, of two places, is the angle ſubtended by 
two lines directed from the eye to thoſe places. 
ANGLE of Incidence, in catoptrics, is the leſſer angle made by 
an incident ray of light, with the plane of a ſpeculum ; or, 
if the ſpeculum be concave or convex, with a tangent in the 
point of incidence. —Such is the angle ABD fig. 26.) See 
Ray and MIRROUR. 
Every incident ray, A B, makes two angles, the one acute, 
AB D, the other obtuſe, A B E; though ſometimes both right. 
The leſſer of ſuch angles is the angle of incidence. See 
InciDENCE. | 
ANGLE of Intidence, in dlopttics, is the angle ABI, (fg. 56.) 
made by an incident ray, AB, with a lens or other refrafling 
ſurface; HI. See Lens, c. | | 
ANGLE of Inclinatiom, is the angle ABD, contained between 
an incident ray, AB, and the axis of incidence, DB, See 
Axis, &c. ſee alſo INCLINATION, 
* er EX - "ps Tin catoptrics. See REFLECTION, 
ANGLE of Refraction, 
Refratted ANGLE, 


| Fin dioptrics. See REFRACTION. 


MUTATION. 

ANGLE of Elorgation, or, ANGLE at the earth. See ELox- 
GATION, 

Paralladtic ANGLE. See PARALLACTIC Argle. 

ANGLE at the Sun, or the Inclination, is the Angle RSP, (Tab. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 25.) under which the diſtance of a planet P; 
from the ecliptic PR; is ſeen from the ſun: See IN cLINA- 
TRE. 

ANGLE of the Eaſt. See NoNAGESIMAL: : 
ANGLE of Obliquity, of the ecliptic. See OBL1QUITY, and 
EcLIP TIC. 

The angle of inclination of the axis of the earth, to the axis 
of the ecliptic, is 230, 30“; and remains inviolably the ſame 
in all points of the earth's annual orbit; By means of this in- 
clination, ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live beyond 459 of 
latitude, have more of the ſun's heat, taking all the year 
round; and thoſe who live within 459; have leſs of his heat, 


than if the earth always moved in the equinoctial. See HE Ar, 
oe, | 


longitude makes with the meridian, at the pole of the eclip- 
tic. See LONGITUDE. | 

ANGLE of right Aſcenſion, is the angle which the circle of a 
ſtar's right aſcenſion makes with the meridian at the pole of 
the world. See Right ASCENSION. 


ANGLE: See RHUME and LoxopRomy. 

ANGLEs, in fortification, are underſtood of thoſe formed by 
the ſeveral lines uſed in fortifying, or making a place defenſible, 
See LINE, FORTIFICAT1ON, FORTIFYING, Sc. 

Theſe are of two forts; real, and imaginary.—Real angles 
are thoſe which actually ſubſiſt and appear in the works —Such 


and the re- entering angle of the counterſcarp. Imaginary or oc- 
cult angles are thoſe which are only ſubſervient to the conſtruc- 
tion, and which ſubſiſt no more after the fortification is drawn. 
uch are the angle of the centre, angle of the polygon, * 
ing angle, ſaliant angle of the counterſcarp, &c. Savin. Nouv. 
Ecol. milit. p. 36, and 38. | 
ANGLE of, or at the Centre, is the atigle ſormed at the centre 
of the polygon, by two ſemi-diameters drawn thither from 
the two neareſt extremities of the polygon. See Pol VON. 
—Such is the ange CK F (Tab. Fortificat. fg. 1.) 
ANGLE of the Circumference, is the mixt angle made by the 
arch drawn from one gorge to the other. See GorGE. 


the counterſcarp, meeting before the middle of the curtin. 

See COUNTERSCARP. 

ANGLE of the Curtin, ot of the Flank, is that made by, or 

contained between the curtin and the flank; ſuch is the 

angle BAE. See CURTIN. 

ANGLE of the Comnplement $4 the Line of Defence, is the angle 
ariſing from the interſection of the two complements one 

with another. See COMPLEMENT. . 

Diminiſbed ANGLE, is the angle which is made by the monting 


ANGLE, in aſtronomy—ANGLE of commutation, See Com- 


ANGLE & Longitude, is the angle which the circle of a ſtar's 


| ANGLE, in navigation,—ANGLE of the Rhuntb, or Lox:dromic 
angle, intercepted between them. For the properties of ſphe- | 


are the flanked angle, the angle of the epaiile, angle of the flank, 


ANGLE of the Counttrſearp, is that made by the two ſides of 
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of the exterior ſide of the polygon, with the face of the 
baſtion.— Such is the angle BC F. 5 bags 20 
ANGLE of the Polygon, is the angle G H M, intercepted either 
betweeen the two internal ſides G H, and H M, or the two 
external ſides. | 
ANGLE of the Epaule, or Shoulder, is that formed by the flank 
and the face of the baſtion. —Such is the angle ABC. See 


_ EPAULE. , | 
ANGLE of the Interior Figure, is the angle G H M, made in H, 
2. 5 2g meeting of the innermoſt 


the centre of the baſtion, 
ſides of the figure GH and 1 
Flanking ANGLE outward, or ANGLE of the Tenaille, is that 
made by the two raſant lines of defence, i. e. the two faces 
of the baſtion when prolonged. See TENAILLE. 
ANGLE flanking inward, is the angle CI H, made by the flank- 
ing line with the curtin, 


ANGLE flanked, by ſome called the ANGLE of the Baſtion, is 


the angle BCS, made by the two faces of the baſtion, B C, 
CS; being the outermoſt part of the baſtion, and that moſt 
expoſed to the enemy's batteries, and therefore by ſome called 
the point of the baſtion. See BASTION, and FLANKED. 
ANGLE of the Flank, that formed by the flank and the curtin. 
ANGLE forming the Flank, is that conſiſting of one flank, and 


one demi-gorge. : 
ANGLE forming the Face, is that compoſed of one flank and one 


face. 
ANGLE of 


polygon. | ; ; 
ANGLE of the Moat, is that made before the curtin, where it 


is interſected. See Mor. 


the Triangle, in fortification, is half the angle of the 


Re- entering, or Re-entrant ANGLE, is that whoſe vertex is turned 


inwards, towards the place. 

Saillant ANGLE, is that which advances its point toward the 
field, See SALIANT. | | 

ANGLE of the Tenaille, or the outward flanking angle, called al- 
ſo the angle of the moat, or the dead angle, is made by the two 
lines fichant in the faces of the two . baſtions, extended till 
they meet in an angle towards the curtin.— This always turns 
its point in towards the work. ; 

ANGLE of a wall, in architecture, is the point, or corner 
where the two ſides or faces of a wall meet. See WALL, 
Quoin, Cc. 

ANGLES of a Battalion, in the military art, are the ſoldiers 

where the ranks and files terminate. See BATTALION, 
'The angles of a battalion are ſaid to be blunted, when the 
ſoldiers at the four corners are removed, fo that the ſquare 
battalion becomes octagonal: which was an evolution very 
common among the ancients, though now diſuſed. See Evo- 
LUTION. : | 

ANGLES, in anatomy, are underſtood of the canthi, or cor- 
ners of the eye, where the upper eye-lid meets with the un- 
der, See EYE, and PALPEBRE. | 
That next the noſe is called the great or internal, and that 
towards the temples, the 4% or external angle or canthus. See 

CAN Hus. „ | 

ANGLES, in aſtrology, denote certain houſes of a figure, or ſcheme 
of the heavens. —Thus the horoſcope of the firſt houſe is 
termed the angle of the eaſt. See Housk, HoRosCoPE, &c. 

ANGLICAN A Guttæ. See the article Gu rTæ. 

ANGLICANUS Sudor. See the article Su pok. 

ANGLICIS M, a word or phraſe in the Engliſh idiom; or 
a manner of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh tongue. See Ip I- 
oM and ENGLISH. | 35H 

ANGLING, theart of catching fiſh by means of a rod, with 
a line, hook and bait fitted thereto. See FISH, and FISHING. 
There are ſeveral prudential rules obſerved by thorough anglers; 

as, not to wear any white or ſhining apparel, but be cloathed 
in a dark ſky-colour : to invite the fiſh to the place intended 
for angling, by caſting in from time to time proper foods, as 
boiled corn, worms, and garbage: to keep them together in 
the time of angling, by throwing in grains of ground malt ; 
or ſinking a box of worms, with ſmall holes for them to creep 
ſlowly out at, c. To draw ſalmon or trout together, they 
uſe a compoſition of fine Tlay incorporated with blood, and 
e 5; "Yeu 
To learn what bait is beſt for any fiſh at any time ; after ha- 
ving caught one, they flit his gills, and take out the ſto- 
mach; and thus find what he laſt fed on. 

The ſeveral methods of angling for ſalmon, trout, carp, tench, 
perch, pike, dace, gudgeon, roach, flounder, &c, See under 
the articles Salmon-FiSHING, Trout-FISHING, c. 
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the utmoſt length of the rod- lin ich he We 
enabled to . his hold or 8 . * 
ANGUINE AL Hperbola. See HyPER BOI 
A 1 GUL 1 R, ſomething that relates to, or h 
NGLE, RECTANGULAR, MULTANGUL 
1 objects at a Coy a Feng ; the little nens 
ities diſappearing at a much leſs diſtai : 
body. See Fedor. | | RUE Tbs 
ANGULAR Motion, is a 1 
the moveable both ſlides and re 
Morton, SLI DING, 6c. 
Such is the motion of the wheel 
cle. See WHEEL. 
The phænomena, c. of ſuch motion, 
der the article RoT A Ari/tetelica. 
ANGULAR v5 54 CAPITAI 
ANGULAR Column, | aac 4Cottity. 
ANGULAR Niche, ( See the articles Nicus, 
Acute ANGULAR Section. Acurs. 
ANGULAR Motion, in aſtronomy, is the increaſe of the diſtan 
between any two planets, revolving round any body as * 
common centre of their motion. See PLANET "c 4 
. Sc. | CE TS 
he quantity of this motion is expreſſed by two rioht 1; 
drawn from the ſaid centre, to x 5. revolving bodies 3 
will open wider, and conſequently the angle grow greater, as 
the revolving bodies part farther and farther from one another | 
ANGUSTICLAVIA®, or Axcusrus CX Avus, in an- 
tiquity, a tunica, embroidered with litte purple ſtuds worn 
by the knights. See Tu N Ic A, and KNIGHT. ; 
* The word is compounded of anguffus, narrow, 
clawus, nail or ſtud: in regard thoſe ornaments 
ler in this garment than in the Laticlavia wore 
nators. See LaTICLAVI1A. 
ANHELITUS*, ſignifies a 
breath; as in an aſthma, 
ASTHMA. | | 
The word is Latin, formed of the verb anhel, I puffand blow 
ANIL, in natural hiſtory, the ſhrub from whole leaves and 
ſtalks indigo is prepared. See INDIGO. 
ANIMA, a ſoul; whether rational, ſenſitive or vegetative. 
See SOUL, SENSITIVE, VEGETATIVE, Sc. 


*The word is pure Latin, formed of the Greek & Ve beo, ven- 


tus, wind, breath. See SPIRIT. 


ANIMA Articulorum is a denomination ſometimes given to her- 
modactyls ; on account of their efficacy in diſorders of the 
joints. See HERMODACTYL: 

ANIMA ZHepatis, ſoul of the liver; a term applied by the chy- 
miſts, to the /al martis, ſalt of iron or fteel ; on account of 
its uſe in diſtempers of that part. See IRon, Mars, STEEI, 
SaLT, Lives, &c. | 
It is ſometimes alſo preſcribed under the name of vitrialum 
martis, See VITRIOL. 

AN IMA Mundi, g. d. ſoul of the world, or of the univerſe, de- 

notes a certain pure, ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, diffuſed, ac- 

cording to many of the ancient philoſophers, through the 

maſs of the world, informing, actuating, and uniting the di- 

vers parts thereof into one great, perfect, organical, vital 

body or animal. See WoR ID, UNIVERSE, ANIMAL, &. 

Plato treats at large of the Mun Tv oops, in his Timæus; and 

is even ſuppoſed to be the author of the dogma : yet are in- 

trepreters much at a loſs about his meaning. Ariſtotle, how- 
ever, taking it in the common and obvious ſenſe, ſtrenuouſſy 
oppoſes it. See PLATON1sM, Sc. 

Serranus, on Plato's Timæus, explains this doctrine thus: 

Our philoſopher will have the univerſe Cwo £wþbuxo» win, 

« conſiſting of body and ſpirit ; the ſpirit he makes to be that 

* analogy, or ſymmetry, whereby things of different nature, 

are amicably aſſociated in the grand compages of all things. 

© In which ſenſe the anima mundi ſignifies as much as the 

© form of the univerſe. See HARMON v. 

Others will have the anima mundi to ſignify I know not what 

ignific virtue, or vivific heat, infuſed into the chaos, and 

diſſeminated through its whole frame ; for the conſervation, 

nutrition, and vivikcativn thereof. See HEAT, &c. 

Hence that of the poet : | 
Ineus ęſt ollis wigor & cœleſtis origo——V irg. En. 4. 730. 

Others ſuppoſe Plato, by his anima mundi, to have meant 

God, or the ſpirit of God ; and to have taken the hint from 

Moſes, who in his account of the firſt day's creation, ſays, 

The ſpirit of God moved on the face of the deep. See Go, 


A and Coxvr. 
ath, angles, See 


d kind of motion : 
volves at the ſame * 2 


of 4 coach, or other vehi- 


ſee accounted for un- 


ſmall; and 
were ſmal- 


by the ſe. 
. EN 


ſhortneſs and thickneſs of 
See RESPIRATION, and 


AB vss, Cc. | 
The modern Platoniſts explain their maſter's anima mundi by 
a certain univerſal, ethereal ſpirit, which in the heavens 
exiſts perfectly pure, as retaining its proper nature; but on 
earth, pervading elementary bodies, and intimately mixing 
with all the minute atoms href aſſumes ſomewhat of their 
nature; and becomes of a peculiar kind. — So the poet: 
Spiritus intus alit, totoſque infuſa per artus 

ens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

They 


add, that this anima mundi, which more immediately 

reſides in the celeſtial regions as its proper ſeat, moves and 

governs the heavens in ſuch manner, as that _ _— 
emſ:;) 


ANGLING Fly. See the article FisHING Ey. 
ANGLING Hock. See the article FiSHING Hook. | 
ANGLING Line is either made of hair, twiſted ; or ſilk; or the 
Indian graſs.— The beſt colours are the ſorrel, white and 
orey ; the two laſt for clear waters, the firſt for muddy ones. 
Nor is the pale watery green deſpiſable: this colour is 23 
artificially, by ſteeping the hair in a liquor made of allum, 
ſoot, and the juice of walnut-leaves boiled together. See | 


NG. 
urls Rad. 


ANGLING Red. See FISHING 8 | 
In angling, they obſerve, after having ſtruck a large fiſh, to 


_ Þ. keep the rad bent; which will hinder him from running to 


AN 1 


is an immoveable part ; being faſtened to one of the ſhells, {4 


ANI 


received their exiſtence from the fecundity of 


themſelves firſt is anima, being the primary ſource that it cannot ſeek for food, but the food muſt come to ſeck 
the ſame ſpirit : e li e it ſelf, by virtue it, This food is water, which, as the ſhells open, enters in l 


of life, every * 


f various kinds of things were framed conformable to at the anus of the muſſel, which opens at the ſame time; and 


whereof val i ng thence into certain canals between the inner ſurface 
the divine _w x ee ee by tt: of the mo- | of the ſhell, and the outer ſurface of the animal, is con- 
The rer e though M. du Hamel thinks, without any veyed thence into its mouth, by a certain motion, which 
dern P 3 ” for the generality of them admit ſomething ve- the animal can produce at pleaſure. g 82 

great rea 15 z it. The Peripatetics have recourſe to celeſtial We chuſe therefore with Dr. Tyſon, to fix the criterion of 
ry much like der to account for the origin of forms, and the an animal in a ductus alimentalis, i. r. a gula, ſtomach, and 
—— we bodies. See Fox M, PERIPATETIC, O&c. inteſtines: all which make but one continued canal. See 


ſecret powers o 


The Carteſians have their ſubtile matter, which anſwers to Ducrus Alimentalis. 


All animals, according to the moſt probable and received opi- 


intentions of Plato's anima mundi; be- 
mon. 2 He oy Brag Furman and the other heavenly bo- nion, come from eggs, and are there incloſed, as jt were in 
Ea 1 to be diffuſed through all the parts of the world, | epitome, till the ſeed of the male penetrate their covering, 
any : he ſource or principle of all motions, &c. See Ma-] and ſtretch them, ſo as they become ready for hatching. See 


EGG, GENERATION, c. | 

There enters into their veſſels a chylous juice; which being 
puſhed forwards by the ſpirits, circulates through the whole 
habit of the little body, nouriſhes and dilates it by little and 
little, and thus produces what we call growth. See CHYLE, 
CHYLIiFICATION, and NUTRITION. 

This circulation repeated ſeveral times, refines and attenu- 
ates the juices, till at length they become of a red colour, 
and are converted into what we call þ/:94.—This natural 
operation bears a great reſemblance to ſeveral chymical ope- 
rations, by which, in attenuating and diſſolving oily or ſul- 
phureous ſubſtances, they aſſume a red colour. See Circ u- 
LATION, BLOOD, and SANGUIFICATION. 

The philoſophers comprehend man under the ſpecies of ani- 
mals* ; and define him, a reaſonable animal : though among 
naturaliſts, &c, animals are uſually reſtrained to irrationals. 
See REASON, 

* Man, ſays Liſter, is as very an animal as any quadruped of 
them all: and moſt of his actions are reſolvable into inſtinct, 
notwithſtanding the principles which cuſtom and education 
have ſuperinduced. Journ. to Paris. See InsTINCT. 

St. Auguſtin relates, that a great many ſcrupulous perſons in 
his time, extended that prohibition of the law, Thou ſhalt not 
kill, to all animals they grounded their opinion on ſome paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture wherein God ſpeaks of animals as if they 
| had ſome principle of reaſon : declaring that he will require 
the blood of man at the hand of beaſts, Gen. c. ix. Adding, in 
the ſame place, that he makes a covenant not only with man, 
but with every living creature.—See CarnivoRous. 
Pliny relates, that in Africa the ſpecies of animals are various 
and changeable; for that the great ſcarcity of water bringing all 
ſorts of beaſts to the ſame pools to drink, the males mix with 
the females of other ſpecies : inſomuch that it was become a 
proverb in Greece, that Africa was always producing ſome new 
monſter, —Hiſt. Nat. 1. 8. c. 16, —But this is no ways war- 
ranted by the obſervations of modern naturaliſts ; according 
to Dr. Shaw, the ordinary courſe of things is much the ſame 
in Barbary as elſewhere, each ſpecies, as far as ever he could 
be informed, keeping inviolably to it ſelf. If we except the 
mule and the kumzah, which are procreated from animals 
under the direction of mankind, and not properly left to 
themſelves, few, if any, inſtances can be produced in favour 
of the ancient proverb, Semper aliquod novi Africam afferre— 
V. Shaw Trav. p. 261. | 
ANIMALS are ordinarily divided into terre/trial, aquatic, volatile, 
amphibious, inſects, &c. 
Terreſtrial animals, are either quadrupeds, or reptiles Qua- 
drupeds have either the feet cloven, as the bullock; or en- 
tire, as the horſe; or divided into ſeveral toes or claws, as the 


ilis, CAR TES IAN, Oc. 2 
4 1 philoſophers ſubſtitute fire; and others a ſubtile |. 
elaſtic ſpirit or medium diffuſed through all the parts of | 
ſpace. See FIRE, Subtle Mf u, &c. NEWTONIAN, &c. 
The principal thing objected, on the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
againſt Plato's doctrine of the anima mundi, is, that it mingles 
the deity too much with the creatures; confounds, in ſome 
meaſure, the workman with his work, making this, as it 
were, a part of that, the ſeveral portions of the univerſe ſo 
many parts of the Godhead, —Yet is the ſame principle aſ- 
ſerted by Seneca, Epiſt. 92. Tatum hoc quo continemur, & u- 
mm eſt, & Deus. Et ſocii ejus ſumus & membra 

ANIMA Pulmonnm, is uſed for crocus, or ſaffron ; by reaſon of 
its great uſe ia diſeaſes of the lungs. See SAFFRON and 
LUNGS. 8 ; 

ANIMAD VERSIONS, ſometimes ſignifies correction; ſome- 

times remarks, or obſervations made on a book, Se. and 
ſometimes, a ſerious conſideration, and reflection on any ſub- 
ject, by way of criticiſm. = | : 

* The word is formed of the Latin animadvertere, to ani- 
madvert: of animus, the mind, and adverts, I turn to, 
or toward. | : 

ANIMAL, a being, which, beſides the power of growing, 

_ increaſing, and producing its like, which vegetables likewiſe | 
have, is further endowed with ſenſation, and ſpontaneous mo- 
tion. See PLANT, SENSATION, and Mor lo. 

The word is derived from the Latin anima, ſoul ; and lite- 
rally denotes ſomething endued with a ſoul. See Anima, 
and SOUL. ad 3 SS | 

animal, reſpe& being only had to the body, not the ſoul, 
= be re far ger i to be an organical body, con- 
ſiſting of veſſels and juices, and taking in the matter of its 
nutriment, by a part called a mouth ; whence it is conveyed | 
into another called the inteſtines, into which it has roots im- 
planted, whereby it draws in its nouriſhment, after the man- 
ner of plants. See MouTH, RooT, Sc. 955 
According to this definition, an animal is diſtinguiſhed from 
a foſſil, in that it is an organical body; and from a ve- 
getable by this, that it has its roots within itſelf, and a plant 
without itſelf. See FossIL, and VEGETABLE. 
In effect, the inteſtines of an animal are, in reality, no more 
than its earth, or the body it adheres to; into which it ſends 
forth its roots, that is, the lacteal veſſels, which thence draw | 
the matter of its life and increaſe, See INTESTINES. 
An animal is better defined from its mouth than its heart ; 
ſince we do not know whether the whole tribe have ſuch a 
part; for as ſeveral have ſixteen hearts, particularly the filk- 
worm, and ſome even ſixty: ſo it is poſſible others may have 
none at all. See HEART. . 


Nor can any general character of an animal be taken from 
the brains, the lungs, or the like, fince we know of many 
quite deſtitute thereof. See BRAIN, Lux s, c. 


The genuine characteriſtic, then, of an animal, is to be free | 


and at large with reſpe& to the ſubject it derives its nouriſh- 
ment from: for every thing is taken in by the mouth; and 
the mouth does not adhere to any thing: whereas all plants 
are connected, in ſome manner or other, ro the body which 
furniſhes them food, ; 

Hence it follows, that a foetus, while it remains in the mo- 
ther's womb, is a real plant; as being connected by the fu- 
niculus umbilicalis to the placenta, and by the placenta to 
the uterus, from whence it receives its nutriment.—If it did 
not derive its food by the ſaid funiculus, but by its mouth, 


K 


wy 


dog, lion, &c. See QUAaDRUPED, INSECT, &c.—The other 
diviſions will be found under the words Fisn, BIRD, c. 
For a general account of the various kinds of animals, we 


ſhall here ſubjoin Mr. Ray's ſcheme. 


Animals are either, 


Sanguinecus, that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe either 


b 
* having either | 
Two ventricles in their heart, and thoſe either 
Viviparous. | | 
, Aquatic, as the whale kind. See WHALE. 
4 Terreſtrial, as quadrupeds. _—_ 
Oviparous, as birds. 
But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoiſes and ſer- 


— — — os 
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it were an animal; and if it drew it by both, a zoophyte, or | | | C pents. 
plant-animal. See FoxTus, ZooPHYTE, &c. Gills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except the whale kind. See 
Some have defined animals from their loco-motion, as being >  Grz1s, 


capable of ſhifting from place to place; and plants, from their 
ſticking faſt to the ſame ſubject : but on this principle, oy- 
ſters, muſſels, cockles, c. are excluded from the claſs of 
animals, in as much, as they adhere, or grow to rocks, 
&c. yet it is certain, that thoſe creatures are real animals, as 
they have mouths and ſtomachs to take in their food, and 
lacteals and meſenteric veins to receive it,—Indeed, muſlels 
ſeem an exception from the former definition. That anoma- 
lous creature breathes, and receives its nouriſhment, not at 
the mouth, but by the anus : the part which we account its 
head, though without either eyes, ears, or tongue, cr any 


other apparatus, fave a hole, 
You k | 


which we may call its mouth, | 


þ 


_ Exanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 


Greater; and thoſe either 
Naked. 
$ Terreitrial, as naked ſnails. | 
Aquatic, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, &c, 
Covered with a tegument, either 
Cruſtaceous, as lobſters and crab- fiſn. 
| Teſtaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets. ; 
* as oiſters, muſſels, cockles, G c. 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, Cc. 
. Leſſer, as inſects of all bow. 
1 


Jivifarous 


" 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either 
Cf Hoofed, which are either 
W hole-footed or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs; 
Cloven- footed, having the hoof divided into 
"Two principal parts, called bi/cula, either 
Such as chew not the cud, as ſwine. 
Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud, divided into 
Such as have perpetual and hollow horns: 
Beef-kind, 
Sheep-kind, 


A 


Goat-kind. | 
Such as have ſolid, branched, and deciduous horns, 
| as the deer kind. See Horn, HEAD, Hoof, Sc. 
Four parts, or quadriſcula, as the rhinoceros and hippo- 
| _ potamus. - ; 
. Claw'd, or digitate, having the foot divided into 
1 ti parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel- 


kind.“ 
Many toes or claws, either 
Undivided, as the elephant 
Divided, which have either 
Broad nails and an human ſhape, as apes. 
5 Narrower and more pointed nails, which in re- 
ſpect of their teeth, are divided into ſuch as have 


| | Many fore-teeth or cutters in each jaw : 

The greater, which have | 

, A ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind. 

A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kind, 
The lefler, the vermin or weazel kind, 
Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which are 

e and are called the hare-kind. 
For particulars relating to animals, their number, analogous 
ſtructure, ſagacity, inſtinct, Gc. See CREATION, ARK, 
InsTINCT, Gc. | 
AxIMALs conſiſt of ſolids, or firm parts, as fleſh, bones, mem- 
branes, & c. and fiuids, as blood, £5c,—Of an intermediate 
kind may perhaps be reckoned fat, &c. 
The ſolids are mere earth, bound together by ſome oily hu- 
mour ; and accordingly are reducible by fire into fuch earth 
again, See EARTH, FIRE, SOLID, @c. | 
Thus a bone being perfectly purged of all its moiſture, by 
calcination, is found a mere earth, which the leaſt force will 
crumble into duſt, for want of the natural gluten : yet the 
ſame bone, by immerging it in water or oil, becomes firm and 
ftrong again; and more ſo in oil than water. And thus cu- 
pels are made of animal earth, which will ſuſtain the utmoſt 
effect of fire, See CUPEL. | 
The fluid parts of animals are the cruder as they are leſs di- 


ſtant from the lacteals, and abſorbent veſſels. — Thus chyle 


is little elſe but a vegetable juice ; but in its farther progreſs, 
gradually lays aſide its vegetable characters, till after a num- 
ber of circulations it becomes a perfect animal juice under the 
denomination of blood, from whence the other humours are 
all derived. See CHYLE, BLood, HUMOUR, SECRE- 
TION, c. 5 
Animal ſubſtances are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of vegetables 
by two circumſtances: the firſt, that when burnt they are 
found perfectly inſipid; all animal ſalts being volatile and fly- 
ing off with heat: the contrary of which is found in vegeta- 
bles, which conſtantly retain ſome fixed ſalt in all their 
aſhes. See SALT, VOLATILE and FIX r. 

The ſecond, that no fincere acid is contained in any animal 
juice; nor can any acid ſalt be extracted from the ſame : the 
contrary of which is found in all vegetables. See Ac1D. 


Yet are animals reconverted into their vegetable nature, by | 


putrefaction, See PUTREFACTION, | 
Oviparous ANIMALS. OviPAROuUs, 
Rapacious ANIMALS, {5 the articles 4 RaPAcious. 
Generation of ANIMALS, GENERATION, 
Axl Als make the ſubject of that branch of natural hiſtory 
called Zoology; fee ZooLoGy, ' 


The ſtructure of animals, with their diſorders, remedies, &c. 


make the ſubject of anatomy, medicine, c. See AN ATo- 
MY, MEDICINE, Gc. | 
Ax IMA Ls make the principal matter of heraldry ; both as bear- 
ings, and as ſupporters, & c. See FIGURE, SUPPORTER, @*c. 
It is an eſtabliſhed rule among the heralds, that in blazon- 
ing, animals are always to be interpreted in the beſt ſenſe ; 
that is, according to their moſt noble and generous qualities, 
and ſo as may redound moſt to the honour of the bearers. 
Thus the fox, being reputed witty, and withal given to filch- 
ing for his prey; if this be the charge of an eſcutcheon, we 
are to conceive the quality repreſented to be his wit and 
cunning, not his theft, | 
Guillim adds, that all ſavage beaſts are to bs figured in their 
fierceſt action; as, a lion erected, his mouth wide open, his 
claws extended, c. Thus formed, he is ſaid to be ram- 
pant—A leopard, or wolf is to be pourtrayed going, as it 
were, pedetentim: which form of action, ſaith Chaſſanæus, 
fits their natural diſpoſition, and is termed paſſant.—The 
gentler kinds are to be ſet forth in their nobleſt and moſt ad- 
vantageous action z as, a horſe, running or vaulting, a grey- 
I 


HEAD, NEC¹, TAIL, Foor, Horn, Hoor, STORGE, 


ANIMAL is alſo uſed adjectively, to denote ſomethins 
DO 


— 


8 
ANI 


” 
wa 
| 
" 


hound courſing, a deer tripping, a lamb going With {moot}, 
ot 


_ eaſy pace, & c. 

very animal is to be moving, or looki : 
of the ſhield ; and it is a Fils rule, ow 11. 
placed foremoſt, becauſe the right ſide is recko 
ning of motion: add, that the upper part is 
lower; ſo that things conſtrained either to look u 

ought rather to be deſigned looking upwards.— It 11. 4 down, 
ted, that notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn precepts 5 be no- 
and the other maſters of armory, we find by e ullim, 
that there are lions paſſant, couchant, and CE Ice, 
as rampant, and that moſt animals look down, and 22 wel 


longs to, or partakes of the nature of that be. 
Body, © an n enen, . 
Thus we ſay animal food, animal 

OE ON g Sconomy, &c. See Foop, 


right fide 
© right foot de 
ned the begin. 
nobler than the 


ANIMAL Actions are thoſe peculiar to animals; or which þ 
e 


long to animals, as ſuch. See ANIMAL and Ac rio 
Such are ſenſation, and muſcular motion. See 8E NSAT 10 7 
c. 


ANIMAL Motion is the ſame with what we call muſcular mt; 
ion. 


See MUSCULAR, and Mor io. 
It is divided into two branches; natural or involuntary, and 
ſpontaneous. See NATURAL, and SpoNTANEOUS. 


ANIMAL Functions, among phyſicians, See Fu Nc 10N 


Moraliſts frequently oppoſe the animal part, which i | 

: he ſen. 
ſible, fleſhy part of man; to the rational OE 
underſtanding. | nal part, which is the 


ANIMAL Secretion is the act whereby the divers juices of the 


body are ſecreted or ſeparated from the common maſ: 
blood, by means of the glands, See "op 
e. „Ae g SECRETION, BLoop, 
'The theory of animal ſecretion is one of the improve 
phyſic, for which we are indebted to enten der me rg 
The ſum of what our late writers on the head have ſhewn, 
my 5 reduced to the following heads. » 
I. Difterent juices may be ſeparated from the comm 

of blood, by means of the different diameters of the 2 
of the ſecretory ducts, For all particles, whoſe diameters are 
leſs than thoſe of the ducts, will paſs through them; ſo that 
any matter may be evacuated by any of the glands, provided 
the diameters of its particles be made leſſer than thoſe of the 
ſecretory duct, either by a comminution of the matter to be 
ſeparated, ay an enlargement of the ſeparating paſſage, 

2. By the ditterent angle which the ſecretory duct makes 
with the trunk of the xy For all fluids preſs the ſides of 
the containing veſſels in a direction perpendicular to its ſides: 
which 1s evident in the pulſation of the arteries, it being to 
that preſſure that the pulſation is owing. It is likewiſe evi- 
dent, that the blood is urged forward by the force of the 
heart ; ſo that the motion of ſecretion is compounded of both 
theſe motions. Now the lateral preſſure is greater when the 
direct velocity is ſo, but yet not in proportion to ſuch ve- 
locity : for the lateral preflure is confiderable, even when the 
fluid is at reſt ; being then in proportion to the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the fluid: and in a fluid like the blood in the arteries 
which is thrown in a right direction, or a direction parallel 
to the axis of the veſſel, the lateral preſſure will be in a pro- 
portion compounded of both : from whence it will follow, 
that if two particles of equal diameters, but of unequal ſpe- 
cific gravities, arrive, with the ſame velocity, at an orifice 
capable of admitting them, yet they will not both enter it 
and paſs, becauſe their motion of direction will be different: 
ſo that the diverſity of the angles which the ducts make with 
the trunk of the artery, is altogether neceſſary to account 
for all the poſſible diverſity of ſecerned fluids, even ſuppoſing 


their diameters and figures to be the ſame. 


3. By the different velocities with which the blood arrives 
at the orifices of the ſecretory ducts. For ſince the ſecretions 
are made in a fluid form; no poſlible reaſons can be aſ- 
ſigned, why ſome animals have a ſoft looſe texture of the ſo- 
lid parts, and why one part of the body is of an eaſily ſepa- 
rated texture, and others of a firmer, but this different velo- 
city of the blood at the orifices of the ſecretory ducts, where- 
by the particles ſecerned for nouriſhment, and accretion, are 
drove or impacted into the vacuola, that receive them with 
a greater or leſs force; it being difficult to imagine that ſuch 
a diverſity in texture can altogether proceed from the diffe- 
rent ſolidities and contacts of the conſtituent parts. See fur- 
ther under the article SECRETION. 


ANIMAL Spirits, are a hne ſubtile juice, or humour in animal 


bodies ; ſuppoſed to be the great inſtrument of muſcular 
motion, ſenſation, &c. See MuseULAR Motion, SENSA- 
TION, Sc. 

The ancients diſtinguiſhed ſpirits into three kinds, viz. ani- 
mal, vital, and vegetative: but the moderns have reduced them 
to one ſort, viz. animal; about the nature of which, and the 
matter whence they are formed, great diſputes have ariſen a- 
mong anatomiſts, though their very exiſtence has never been 
fairly proved. | | 
As it is hard to define what could never yet be brought under 
the judgment of our ſenſes, all that we ſhall here offer concern- 
ing them, is, that they muſt needs be extremely ſubtile _ 2 

| whic 


ot 


ANI 


1 manner of examination by the ſenſes, though 
ſo well — and pervade the tracts of the nerves, 
— h et have no diſcoverable cavity or perforation ;* nor 
every — by any experiment be collected; yet are conſtantly 
cou ing in vaſt quantities, as they muſt of neceſſity be, to 
= | — all thoſe mighty operations which are aſcribed to 
Prin, However, the antiquity of the opinion claims ſome 


reverence. 
By the help of theſe, 
precarious ſolutions of great 
ive muſt leave a great chaſm 


animal bodies. 
They are ſuppo 


tileſt parts of t 
3 all Cards of the bod 


which eſcape 


phænomena; and without them 
in the philoſophical hiſtory of 


ſed to be ſeparated in the brain, from the ſub- 
he blood ; and thence carried, by the nerves, 
„for the performance of all animal and 


vital functions. See BRAIN and NERVE. See alſo further 
under the article SPIRIT. 8 | 
ANIMAL. Hunger. UNGER, 
Or co NOM. 


Ax INM AL Oeconomy. 


Ax IMA. Ol. 
ANIMAL 


nimal; and expreſſes ſuch a minute creature as is ſcarce, or 
not at all, diſcernable by the naked eye. 


IL. 


See the eke, 
O 


Such are thoſe numerous inſects which croud the water in the 


months ; changing it ſometimes of a deep, or pale red 
colour, ſometimes a 3 Sc. They ſeem to be of the ſhrimp 
kind, called by Swammerdam, Pulex aquaticus arboreſcens. 
The cauſe of their concourſe at this time, Mr. Derham ob- 
ſerves, is to perform their coit. He adds, that they afford a 
comfortable food to many water animals.— The green ſcum 
on the top of ſtagnant waters is nothing elſe but prodi- 

ious numbers of another ſmaller order of animalcules; which 
in all probability ſerve for food to the pulices aquatici; | 55 
The microſcope diſcovers legions of animalcules in moſt li- 
quors, as water, wine, brandy, vinegar, beer, ſpittle, urine, 
dew, &c. In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. we have obſervations 
of the animalcules in rain-water, in ſeveral chalybeat waters, 
infuſions of pepper, bay-berries, oats, barley, wheat, &c, See 
M1CROSCOPE. DE 
The human ſeed has been obſerved by divers authors to con- 
tain huge numbers of animalcules ; which gave occaſion to 
the ſyſtem of generation ab animalculb. See SEED, and GE- 

NE RAT ION. | "1 2 ; . 

ANIMATE; ANnIMATED, ſomething endued with life, or 
a living ſoul. See LIFE, SOUL, and INANIMATE, : 
In mechanics, animate power is uſed to denote a man, or 
brute; in contradiſtinction to inanimate powers, as ſprings, 
weights, &c. See PowER, SW. 3 

AniMATED Mercury, among chyinifts, ſignifies quickſilver 
impregnated with ſome ſubtile and ſpirituous particles, ſo as 
to render it capable of growing hot when mingled with gold. 
Gee MERCURY, AMALGAMA, Oc. : 

ANIMATED Needle, a needle touched with a load-ſtone, - See 
NEEDLE, MAGNET, &c. 3 

ANIMATION, ſignifies the informing of an animal body 
with a ſoul. See SOUL, LIFE, &c. 3 
Thus the fœtus of the womb is ſaid to come to its animation, 
when it begins to act as a true animal; or after the female 
that bears it is guick, as the common way of expreſſion is. 
See FOET US. | | 
The common opinion is, that this happens about forty days 
after conception, But Jer. Florentinus, in a Latin treatiſe 
entitled, Emo dubius, ſive de baptiſino abortivorum, ſhows 
this to be very precarious. Sce CONCEPTION, ABOR- 
TION, &c. 

ANIME, or Gum Ax IM x, in pharmacy, a kind of gum, or 
reſin; whereof there are two kinds, we/tern, and eaſtern. 
The weſtern flows from an inciſion of a tree in New Spain, 
called courbatt 3 it is tranſparent, and of a colour like that of 
irankincenſe: its ſmell is very agreeable, and it eaſily con- 
ſumes in the fire, See GUM, Oc. 

"The eaſtern gum anime is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds: 
the firſt white; the ſecond blackiſh, in ſome reſpect like 
myrrh ; the third pale, reſinous, and dry. | 

All the ſeveral kinds of anime are uſed in perfumes, by rea- 
ton of their charming ſmell ; they are alſo applied externally 


ſummer 


in cold diſorders of the head and nerves, in palſies and ca- 
tarrhs; but are little known among us; inſomuch that our | 


apothecaries uſually ſell bdellium for gum anime. See BDEL- 
LIU u. 


„ANISCALPT OR, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 


latiſſimus dorſi. See LaTis8iMus Dorſi. 

ANISE-SEED, a medicinal feed or grain, produced by an 
umbiliferous plant of the ſame name, common in our gar- 
dens. See SEED. | 
It has a ſweetiſh taſte, intermixed with ſomething pungent 
and bitter, is reputed an aromatic, and preſcribed not bare- 
iy as a carminative againſt wind, but alſo as a pectoral, ſto- 
machic and digeſtive, See CARMINATIVE, Oc. 

It alſo yields by diſtillation, a white cordial oil called efſence 
if aniſeed, of a very ſtrong penetrating ſmell, and efficaci- 
ous in its medicinal operation; it being alſo uſed by the con- 
ſectioners to ſcent their pomatums, Qc. 

In diſtilling the aniſe-/eed for the oil, there is proc ared a 


we are furniſhed with a vaſt number of 


CULE, AnNIMALCULUM, is a diminutive of a- 


** 


A 


2 


' hiſtory 


ANN 


"limpid water called aniſe-ſeed water, which has much the 


ſame virtues with the oil. See WATER. 


ANKER, AncHon, a liquid meaſure chiefly uſed at Amſter- 


dam, &c. See MEASURE. | 

The anter is the fourth part of the aum, and contains two 
ſtekans: each ſtekan conſiſts of fixteen mengles ; the mengle 
being equal to two Paris pints. See PIN T. 


ANNALS, ANnNALEs, an hiftorical account of the affairs 


of a ſtate, digeſted in order of years. Sce YEAR. 

The difference between annals and hiſtory is variouſly affizn- 

ed by various authors.—Some ſay that hiſtory is properly a 

recital of things which the author has ſeen, or been a by-ſtand- 
er to. What they build upon is, the etymology of the word ; 

in the Greek, ſignitying the knowledge of things pre- 

ſent, and in effect, ic, properly ſignifies 20 /ve, On the 

contrary, annals, ſay they, relate to the tranſactions of o- 

thers, and ſuch as the writer never ſaw. See Hisrory, 

Of this opinion, the great amal: Tacitus himſclt, ſeems 

to have been; in regard, the firſt part of his work, which 

treats of former times, he calls annals; whereas wi;en he 

comes down to his own times, he changes his title, and calls 

it hiſtory, * 

Aulus Gellius is of a different ſentiment, and pretends that 

hiſtory and annals only difter from one another as the genus 

does from the ſpecies; that hiſtory is the genus, and implies 

a narration or recital of things paſſed ; and that annals are 

the ſpecies, and are alſo a recital of things paſſed, but with 

this difference, that theſe laſt are digeſted into certain peri- 
ods, or years. | 

The ſame author gives us another opinion, which he ſays he 
borrows from Sempronius Aſellio: according to that writer, 
annals are a bare relation of what paſſes each year; whereas 


hiſtory relates not only the tranſactions themſelves, but alſo 


the cauſes, motives, and ſprings thereof. The annaliſt has 
nothing to do but to lay down his facts, but the hiſtorian 
reaſons and deſcants on them. 

Of this laſt opinion ſeems Cicero to be, when ſpeaking of 
annaliſis, he ſays, Unam dicendi laudem putant eſſe brevitatem, 
non exornatores rerum, ſed tantum narratores. He adds, that 
hiſtory, in its original, was the compoſition of annals. 

The ſame Cicero relates the origin of annals: to preſerve 
the memory of tranſactions, the pontifex maximus, ſays he, 
wrote what paſſed each year; and expoſed it on a table, in 


his own houſe, where every one was at liberty to read it. 


— This they called anzales maximi; and the cuſtom was 
kept up till the year of Rome 620. See FasT1. 

Several other writers, in imitation hereof, took to this ſim- 
ple, and naked way of relating facts; and were hence de- 
nominated annali/?s.—Such were Cato, Pictor, Piſo, Anti- 
pater, Gr. | | 

The annals of Gretius is a book finely wrote, and contains very 
good things. It is not fo particular as Strada, but it is more 
profound; and comes much nearer to Tacitus. Patin. Lett, 


© Chaiſ. 120. | 


Lucas Holftenius, canon of St. John de Lateran, aſſured 
Naude that he was able to ſhew 8000 falſhoods in Baronius's 
annals, and prove them from MSS. in the Vatican library, of 
which he had the cuſtody. Patin. Lett. Choiſ. 165. 
NNATES, ANN ATA, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a 
year's income, due anciently to the pope upon the death of 
any biſhop, abbot, or pariſh-prieſt ; to be paid by his ſucceſſor. 
Annates are ſo called from the Latin annus year, becauſe their 
rate is after the value of one year's purchaſe. 

Annates are the ſame with what of latter days are called pri- 
mitiæ, or firſt-fruits.— With this only difference, that firſt- 
fruits are paid to the king. See FI RST-FRUITõ. 

The firſt pope that impoſed annates in England, ſeems to have 
been Clement V. who, according to Matthew of Weſtmin- 
ſter, exacted annates of all the vacant benefices in the king- 
dom for the ſpace of two years, or according to Walſingham 
for three years. His ſucceſſor John XXII. introduced the 
like in France. 

Yet Polydore Virgil, and ſome others, take annates to be of 
a much elder ſtanding; and to have obtained long before 
they were paid to the pope. —'Tis certain at leaſt, that from 
the twelfth century, there were biſhops and abbots, who by 
ſome peculiar cuſtom or privilege, took annates of the bene- 
fices depending on their dioceſe or abbey, | 

Matthew Paris, in his hiſtory of England, for the year-746, 
relates that the archbiſhop of Canterbury in virtue of a grant 
or conceſſion of the pope, received annates of all the benefices 
that became vacant in England. But in after-times the holy 
ſee thought fit to take them away from the biſhops and arch- 
biſhops, and appropriate them to themſelves, —And from the 
popes, the parliament under Henry VIII. took them and gave 
them to the crown, 257.8. c.20,—Queen Anne reſtored them 
to the church, by appropriating them to the augmentation of 
poor livings, See CLERGY. 

NNEALIN G, or, as it is popularly called, Naling. See 
the article NEALING. 

One fine uſe of ſilver, ſays Mr. Boyle, was only diſcovered 
ſince the art of annealing upon glaſs came to be practiſed.— 
For prepared filver, or even the crude metal being burnt on 


a glaſs plate, will tinge it of a fine yellow, or golden ro 
n 


ANN 


And there are ſeveral mineral earths, and other coarſe matters, 


of uſe in this art, which by means of fire impart tranſparent 
colours to glaſs, and ſometimes very different ones from thoſe 
of the bodies themſelves. See Painting on GL Ass. 
ANNEALING furnace. See the article FURNACE. 
ANNEXATION, in a legal ſenſe, the act of joining, or 
uniting ſome leſs conſiderable thing to a greater. See Ap- 
JUNCTION. | 
ANNEXED, ſomething joined to, or dependant of another. 
— Thus we fay ſuch a farm, ſuch an advowſon is annexed to 
ſuch a fee, ſuch a manor, &c, Charles VIIL in the year 
1486, annexed Provence to the crown of France. 
ANNIENTE DE, or rather Ax IEN TED, a term ſome- 
times uſed in law- books, in the ſenſe of fruſtrated, or an- 
nulled. See ANNULLING. | 
It is of French original; being formed of the verb aneantir, 
to bring to nothing, annihilate. 
ANNIHILATION, the act of reducing a ſubſtance in- 
to nothing; or of totally deſtroying and taking away its ex- 
iſtence. See SUBSTANCE, and EXISTENCE. 


The word is compounded of ad to, and nihil nothing. 


Annihilation ſtands oppoſed to creation : the one ſuppoſes ſome- 
thing made out of nothing, the other nothing made out of 
| ſomething. : 

All annihilation muft be metaphyſical or ſupernatural : bodies 

naturally admit of changes and alterations in their form; but 

not of annihilation. See Body, ALTERATION, Con- 

RUPTION, c. 5 

Some philoſophers object againſt this not ion of annihilatian; 

in that it ſuppoſes an act required thereto: whereas, accor- 

ding to them, annihilation muſt enſue upon God's merely 
cealing to act, or to create a thing. For, if the conſervation 
of a thing be a continued creation thereof; as is almoſt uni- 
verſally allowed: it is evident a thing can no longer en- 
dure, than while God continues to create. 
ANNIHILATION is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe. —The capital 
of the South Sea is reduced to one half ; and unleſs care be ta- 
ken to prevent male · practices of factors, &c. another annihi- 
lation will ſoon become neceſſary: eſpecially as the dividend on 
the ſtock is reduced from ſix to three per cent. which is one 
per cent. leſs than is paid the company by the government. 
ANN] Nubiles, among law- writers, the legal age, at which 

a maid becomes fit for marriage; which is at twelve years. 

See AGE. | : 

ANNIS Communibus. See the article COMMUNIBUS, 

ANNISEED. See the article ANISE-SEED. 

ANNIVERSARY?*, is properly the yearly return of any 
remarkable day : anciently alſo called a year-day, or mind- 
day, that is, a memorial-day. See Day, &c. 


The word is formed from annus and werto, in regard of its 
returning every year. 


ANNIVERSARY Days, dies anniverſarii, among our anceſtors 
more particularly denote thoſe days wherein the martyrdoms 
of the ſaints were yearly celebrated in the church ; as alſo 
days whercon, at every year's end, men were wont to pray 
for the ſouls of their deceaſed friends, — Anniverſaria dies ideo 
repetitur defunctis, quoniam neſcimus qualiter eorum cauſa ha- 
beatur in alia vita. —This was the reaſon given by Alcuinus 
in his divine offices. See NATALI1s. 

ANNO Domini, q. d. in the year of our lord; the computation 
of time from the epocha of the incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt. See 
YEAR, ErOC HA, COMPUTATION, INCARNATION, c. 

ANNOISAN CE, or Nuſance, in law, a hurt or offence, ei- 

ther to a public place, as a high-way, bridge, or common 
river; or to a private one, by laying any thing that may 
breed infection, by incroaching, or the like means. See 
NusAN cx. 


ANNOISANcE is alſo uſed for a writ brought upon this. tranſ- 


greſſion. See NUSANCE. 
ANNOTATION *, a ſuccin&commentary, or remark on 
a book, or writing; in order to clear up ſome paſſage, or to 
draw ſome induction, or conſequence from it. See Com- 

MENTARY, and NorTE. 


*The word is formed of the Latin adnotatio; of ad and nota, 
note. The critics of the laſt age have made learned anno- 
tations on the ſcriptures, claſſics, &c. 


ANNUAL, ſomething which returns every year, or Cloſes 
at the end of the year. See YEAR. 
Thus we fay an annual or yearly feaſt, office, commiſſion, 
rent, revenue, income, c. See ANNIVERSARY. 
The annual motion of the earth, ſee proved under the article 
. EARTH. | 
ANNUAL, is ſometimes uſed for the yearly rent, or income of 
a prebendary, &. See PREBEND, @c. 
ANNUAL 1 See ARGUMENT, 
ANNUAL Epacts. the article EpAcrT. | 
ANNUAL Egquation, of the mean motion of the ſun and moon, 
and of the moon's apogee and nodes. See EQuaT1on, 
Moor, Ge. 
The annual equation of the mean motion of the ſun depends 


JANNUALIA, yearly oblations anciently made by the rela- 


— 


j 


ih * 
ANN, 


on the eccentricity of the earth's orbit; and jc 1623 
parts, whereof the mean diftance betwee the d Of thoſe 
earth is 1000: whence by ſome, it is called t _ 


The gre: moon's mean motion; 
il, of its 20', and 1 2 WB 
3 * of its node 9, 30%. ge 
Theſe four anmal equations are always Proportionable : 
that when any of them is at the greateſt, the three — in 
alſo greateſt ; and vice verſa.—Hence the annual l 


the centre (of the ſun) being given, the other — e | 


ſponding iam will be given; fo 
the 1 may * a neee e 

AXNUAL Leaves, are ſuch leaves as come up afreſh in the ſpri 

and periſh in winter. See LE AT. Theſe ſtand op 14 75 

ever-greens. See EVER-GREEN. N 
AxxuAL Plants, called alſo ſimply annuals, are ſuch as on] 

_ their 2 N i. e. come up in * ſpring, and die again in 

autumn: and accor are to be recrui 

PiaxT, and 1 nenen, . 


tions of deceaſed perſons, on the day of their death. See Os- 
LATION: OI, Ix FERI, ec. | 

his day they called year- day, &c. and on it, maſ | 

lebrated with great folemnity. See AuxivzISARr. TEE 

ANNUENTES®* Muſculi, in anatomy, a pair of tranſ- 

"__ 1 8 m_ of the vertebrz of the back, called 

7. Ai imerni minores, becauſe they 1; 
under the Ræcti majores. See REC TI. OE TIE 


5 or of years, of in fee and for ever. See RE VE NUE, FEE, 

2 
In common law, the difference between a rent, and an an- 
nuity conſiſts in this, that rent is payable out of land ; Where-- 
as an azmty charges only the perſon of the grantor: and 
that for the recovery of a rent, an action lies; whereas for 
that of an annuity, there only lies a writ of annuity againſt 
the grantor, his heirs and ſucceſſors. See RENT, WRIx, 
ACTION, @c.—Add, that amuities are never taken for 
aſſets; as being no freeholds in law. See Ass ETS. 
The computation of the value of annuities on lives, &c. be- 

longs to political arithmetic. See PoLiTicAL arithmetic. 
Dr. Halley, in his obſervations on the Breſlaw bills of mor- 
tality (Phil. Tranſ. ap. Lowth. 3. p. 669.) ſhews, that it is 80 
to 1, a perſon of 25 years of age does not die in a year, — 
That it is 52 to one, a man of 40 lives 7 years; and that one 
of 30 may reaſonably expect to live 27 or 28 years. So great 
a difference is there between the life of man at different ages; 
that it is 100 to I, one of 20 lives out a year; and but 38 to 
I that one of 50 doth fo. : 
Whence, and from ſome other obſervations, he conſtructed 
the following table; ſhewing the value of annuities for every 
fifth year of life to the 7oth. 


Age. Years Purchaſe. Age. Years Purchaſe. | 

IG 10,28 | 40 | 10,57 
3 „„ 2. 9701 

10 13,44 =”: 9,21 

15 13,33 55 8,51 

20 12,78 60 7,00 

25 12,27 | - 65 6,4 

30 11,72 70 5,32 

| 35 11,12 | | 


ANNULAR, AnnuLarrs, ſomething that relates to, or 
reſembles, a ring, by the Latins called annulus. See RING. 
ANNULAR Cartilage, or ANNULARIS, is the ſecond cartilage 
of the ; being round, and inveſting the whole larynx; 
called alſo cricoides. See LARYNx and CRicorpes. 
ANNULAR Ligament, Ligamentum ANNULARE, is a ſtrong liga- 
encompaſſing the carpus or wriſt ; after the manner of 
a bracelet. See LiGamenT. 
Its uſe is to connect or bind the two bones of the arm toge- 
ther; and alſo to reſtrain the tendons of the ſeveral muſcles 
of the hand and fingers, and prevent their flying out of their 
places, when in action. See Caryus, Han, FINGER, Ec. 
The ligament of the tarſus is alſo denominated annular li- 
nt. See Tarsvus. ; 
Add, that the ſphinfter muſcle of the anus is alſo called an- 
nularis, or annular muſcle ; from its figure, See SPHINC- 
TER. | 
ANNULAR Proceſs or Protuberance, is a proceſs of the medulla = 
oblongata; thus called by Dr. Willis, in regard it ſurrounds 
the fame, much like a ring. See MEDULL a Oblongata. 
ANNULAR is alſo an epithet given the fourth finger; popu- 
larly called the ring finger. SeeFinGER. | 
ANNUL ET, kith ring; in heraldry, is a difference or ms 


IP 


AN O 
of distinction, which the fifth brother of any family ought 


alſo of the coat-armour of ſeveral familics 
2 reputed a mark of nobility, and jur 
dition ; it being the cuſtom of prelates to receive their in- 
veſtiture per baculum & annulum. See Bismoe, IXVESTI- 

Se. : 

* CE Ts, in architecture, are ſmall ſquare members, ” 
the Doric capital; under the quarter round, —Sce Tab. * 
chit. fig. 28. lit. 9. and fig. 24 lit. u. and figs 1 See 
the articles Dox Ic and CAPITAL. 


They are alſo called Fillets, Liftels, &c. See FILLET, 


81, Sc. 0 
e. is alſo uſed for a narrow flat common to 


er parts of a column, biz. the baſes, c. as well as the 
_— ſo called, becauſe it incompaſſes the column round. 
In which ſenſe annulet is frequently uſed for bagwette or 
little aſtragal. See BAGUETTE, and ASTRAGAL. | 
ANNULLING *, the aboliſhing of an act, p 
ſentence, or the like. See ABOLITION, CANCELLING, 
Cass AT ION, ABROGATION, RESCISSION, &c. 

* The word is compounded of ad and nullus, none; . d. un- 


doing. | 
ANNUNCIATE, ANNUNTIADA, or ANNUNTIATA, 2 
- denomination common to ſeveral orders, both religious and 
military; inſtituted with a view to the annunciation. See 
ORDER, and ANNUNCIATION. : | 
The firſt religious order of this kind, was inſtituted in 12 | 
| by ſeven Florentine merchants. —Theſe are alſo called Ser- 
_ wites, q. d. Servants. See SERVITES, | 
The ſecond was a nunnery. at Bourges, founded by Joan 
queen of France, after. her divorce from Lewis XII. | 
The third, was alſo a nunnery, founded by a Genoeſe lady 
in 1609. — The fourth, a friary, founded by cardinal Torre- 
cremata, at Rome; which laſt are grown ſo very rich, that 
they give fortunes of ſixty Roman crowns to above 400 girls, 
on the anniverſary of the annunciation. | 
Knights of the ANNUNCIATE, or ANNUNTIADA, Was 2 mili- 
tary order, inſtituted in 1409, by Amadeus, duke of Savoy. 
See KNIGHT. 9255 | | 
It was at firſt called the order of the true lovers knots; in me- 
mory of a bracelet of hair preſented to the founder by a lady : 
but upon the election of Amadeus VIII. to the pontificate, it 
changed its name for that of the annunciate. 
ANNUNCIATION *, the tidings which the angel Ga- 
briel brought to the holy virgin, of the myſtery of the incar- 
nation. See INCARNATION, SALUTATION, Ave, Cc. 
The word is compounded of the Latin 2d and nuntio, I tell, 
I declare; of nuntius, meſſenger. —The Greeks call it Euæſ- 
ye¹ , good tidings ; and Nies lis oc, ſalutation. 
ANN UN CIA T ION, is alſo the name of a feaſt, celebrated annu- 
ally on the 25th of March, popularly called Lady day, in 
commemoration of that wonderful event. See FEAsr. 
This feaſt appears to be of great antiquity in the Latin church. | 
Among the ſermons of St. Auguſtin, who died in 430, we 
have two on the annunciation, viz, the 17th and 18th de ſanc- 
- tis: and yet there are much earlier teſtimonies of its uſe in the 
Greek church. Proclus, who died in 446 ; Chryſoſtom, in 
| 407 3 and even Gregory Thaumaturgus, in 295; have all 
of them diſcourſes on the annumciation. Rivet, Perkins, and 
ſome other Proteſtant writers after them, have indeed queſtion- 
ed the authentickneſs of the two homilies of Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, on the annunciation ; but Voſſius acknowledges 
them the genuine productions of that father. | 
Add, that ſome authors are of opinion, that the feaſt was o- 
riginally ſolemnized in honour of our Saviour; and that the 
holding it in the name and honour of the virgin, is of a much 
later ſtanding; ',, | | TE 


4 
. 


different ſeaſon from thoſe of the weſt. The Syrians call it 
baſcarach, g. d. ſearch, inquiry; and mark it in their ca- 
2 on 7+ day of December. The Armenians hold 
it on the 5th of January; thus anticipating the time, to pi 
vent its falling in Low: but the 7 ke no ic of 
celebrating: the feſtival even in Lent; See Lent: | 
The Jews alſo give the title annunciation to part of the cere- 
mony of their paſſover, viz. that, wherein they explain the 
origin, and occaſion of the ſolemnity.—This explanation they 
call 37a, Haggada, g. d. annunciatioh. | 
ANNULUS, a ring. 


calm and aſſuage pain. See Pain; | 

— eee is derived from the privative & and afro, dalen, 
to be in pain. 

Auodynes are of two kinds, the firſt, proper, called alſo pare- 

gerieg. Fo, | * Ws 

| The ſecond ſpurious, or improper, which rather ſtupefy than 
— 3 acting only by . a ſtupor, — or 

ſleep. — | 

Theſe are properly called narcotics hypnotics, or opiates 

NAkcoric, 1 WE -- . * — 


Such among the claſs of ſimples are the onion, lily, root 


bear in his coat of arms. See DiFFERENCE. © x | 


Several of the eaſtern churches celebrate the annunciation at a | 


See the article RinG. : # 
ANODYNE “, in phyſic, is underſtood of ſuch remedies, as 


The true anodynes are applied externally, to the part affected. 


We have allo certamn medicines in the ſhops, pre- 
with this intention ; and called by this name.—Such is 
the unh la, made of Caftile foap, camphor, ſaffron, 
and fparit of wine; digefted in 2 fand-heat. It is recom- 
mended not for procuring eaſe in the moſt racking ex- 
trematies of pain, but for affiſting in diſcharging the peccant 
matter that occafroned it. | 
ANOINTED. See the articles Cyni1srT, and MESSTIAH. 
Lr Axor. Ser the article Ux crIoW. 
ANOMALISTICAL E, in aftronomy, called alſo pe- 
reatlical year, is the ſpace of time wherein the earth paſſes 
through her orbit. Ser Year. 
The or common year, is ſomewhat greater 
than the tropical year ; By reaſon of the preceſſion of the e- 
quinox. Sce PxECESSION. | 
ANOMALOUSE®, zmrenlr; ing that deviates from 
the ordinary rule and method of other things of the ſame 
kind. Sa AzxoxarLry, Vers. 4 
prĩivative , and , 


The word is not com of the p45 
law, as is afnally imzgined : for whence, on-ſuch ſuppoſi- 
bie al, ariſe? but it comes from the 


their comugations ; 
ſerve i by others. Ser Vers, and ConjuGaTION. | 
There are au al vers, irregular inflexions of words, in 
all languages. —Ia the Engliſh all the ĩrr ity in our ans 
malous verbs, lics in the formation of the preter tenſe, and 
paſſive participle; though this only holds of the native Teu- 
tonic or Saxon words, not cf the foreign words, borrow- 
ed from the Latin, Welch, French, &c. 
The principal irregularity ariſes from the quickneſs of our pro- 
nunciation, whereby we change the conſonant d into t, cut- 
Thus for mixed, we write mzxt or mir d, for dwelled dwelt or 
duell d; for ſuatcht, c. But this is rather of the 
nature of a contraction than an i xrity ; and is complain 
ee politer writers as an abuſe much to the 
vantage of our language, tending to disfigure it, and turn 
a tenth part of our ſmootheſt words ints clufters of conſonants : 
which is the more inexcufable, in that our want of vowels has 
been the general complaint of the beft writers. ; 
Another iti ity relates to the pretet tenſe, and paſſive 
participle. —Thus grne, if it were regular, or formed accord - 
ing to the rule, would make groed in the preter tenſe, and 
the pathve participle; whereas it makes gave in the preter 
tenſe, and inen in the paſſive participle. 
ANOMALY, in 2rammzr, denotes an irregularity in the ac- 
cidents of a word, whereby it deviates from the common 
rules or whereby other words of the like kind are 
: See AwomALous. | 
ANOMALY, in » the diſtance of a planet from the 


aphelion or apogee: or an i ity in the motion of a 
planet, whereby it deviates from the aphelion or apogee. See 


PLANET, APHELION, and APOGEE. 

tric and true. 

Mean or Simple Axon r in the ancient aſtronomy, is the 
diſtance of a planet's mean place from the See PLACE. 
1 , It i5 the time wherein the planet 

moves its to the mean or point of its 
orbit I. (Tab. 3 x.) n 

Hence, as the arch, or the angle, or the elliptic area AST, is 
proportional to the time wherein the planet deſcribes the arch 
AI; that arca may repreſent the mean anomaly. Or thus, 

the area S K A found by drawing a line L K, through the pla- 


nẽt's place, r to the line of the apſides P A, till it 
cuts the circle DA, and drawing the line SK ; may repreſent 
the mean ; for this area is every where proportional to 


angle at the ſyn, AST, 


The true mah being given, the mean one is eaſily found: 
but it is difficult to find the true anna from the mean one 


92 | 
The geometrical methods of Wallis and Newton, by the pro- 


of mallows, leaves of violets, elder, &c. | 
Vol. I. | 


tracted cycloid, arc not fit for calculation; nor yet the me- 
1E 88 


. 1.) in | 
L, drawn 
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thod of feries, as being too laborious. Hence aſtronomers are 
Ward, in his . 


Forced to have recourſe to approximation. 
ffrenartia Geometrica, takes the angle ASI, at the focus where 
the ſun is not, for the mean anomaly z which will nearly re- 

it, if the orbit of the planet be not very excentric ; 

and thus eaſily folves the problem. But this method does not 

hold of the orbit of Mars, as being more excentric than thoſe 

of the other planets. 


Sir Iaac Newton ſhews how to effect even this ; and when | 


his correction is made, and the problem folved, according to 
Ward's hypotheſis, Sir Iſaac affirms, that even in the orbit 
of Mars, there will ſcarce ever be an error of above a ſecond. 
ANOMOEANS®, Ax ono, in church hiſtory, ancient 


heretics, who denied any ſimilitude between the eſſence of 


the father and the ſon. See TRIN IT. 
® The word is Greek, compoſed of the privative a, and o- 
aces, ſimilar, reſembling, g. d. different, diſſimilar. 
Aman was the name whereby the pure Arians were di- 
inguiſhed in the fourth century, in 
nied the confubftantiality of the word, but even aſſerted, that 
he was of a nature different from that of the father: In con- 
tradliſtinction to the Semi-Arians, who indeed denied the con- 
ſubſtantiality of the word, but owned at the ſame time, that 
he was like the father. See AR1IAN, and SEMI-ARIAN. 
The Semi-Arians condemned the Anmeans in the council of 
Seleucia, and the Anmaans condemned the Semi-Arians in 
their turn, in the councils of Conſtantinople and Antioch ; 
the word du, out of the formula of Rimini, and 

that of Conſtantinople, and proteſting that the Word had not 
only a different ſubſtance, but alſo a will different from that 
of the father. Whenee they came to be called avojpuoic, See 


HomooUuS1az Er. 


ANONYMOUS , ſomething that is nameleſs; or to which | 


vo name is affixed. See NAME. 
It is derived from the Greek ayorvtcs, without name, formed 
of the privative a, and oyoua, nomen, name. 
The term is chiefly applied to books which do not expreſs 
their author's name, and to authors whoſe names are unknown. 
Decker, advocate of the imperial chamber of Spires; and 
Placcius of Hamburg, have given treatiſes of anonymous books. 
—Burc. Gotth. Struvius, treats of learned men who have 
_ endeavoured to divine the authors of anonymous books. 
A 
or los of appetite. See APPETITE. 
® The word is compounded of the privative a, and 
appets, I defire. 


Anerexia is. properly a longer continuance than is natural, | 


_ without a deſire to eat. See Foop, FasTinG, Dis TASTE, 


Oc. | „„ | 
If the thought, or the fight of proper food, create a ſickneſs| 
in the flomach, or a tendency to vomit; it is more properly | 


called 2 xeufſea, See NAUSEA. - 

Aeris is chiefly conſidered as a ſymptom of ſome other diſ- 
order, from which the curative indications are to be taken, 
and aſterwards ftomachics uſed. See STOMA CHIC, 


ANS, Axsks, in aſtronomy, thoſe apparently prominent | 
the planet Saturn's ring, diſcovered in its opening, | 


parts of 
and appearing like handles to the body of that planet, See 
SATURN, and RING. 

® The word is Latin; and literally ſignifies handles, or ears, 
P of divers utenſils. | | GE, 
ANSCOTE, in our ancient law books, the ſame with anblate. 
See SCOT. 


* 


mn they not only de-| 


| 


NOREXY, AxoREXIA , in medicine, an inappetency, | 


PEP [aRel, | 


ANSEL Vak. Sec AuxsEL Teigbi. 
ANSELM's An. See the article Ax r. 
ANS ES. See Axsæ. 


ANSPESS A DES, or LAxSsPESSA DES, a kind of inferior 


officers in the foot, below the corporals, and yet above the 
common centinek. See CORPORAL, Oc. 
* The word is formed of the Italian /ancia / 
broken lance; which was occafioned hence, 


Ew" Landed 
| yrs mud ſued for a p 

| There are four, or five in each co : 

ANSWER, in a h ſenſe, c. See RESTONSE, REPLi- 

CATION, Rr IoIN DER, Oc. I | 

ws AxSWER. See the article FOREIGN. 

ANTA *, in the ancient architecture, a ſquare column, or pi- 
Hiller, at the corners of the of temples, and 

other edĩ See PILAST ER, TEMPLE, Or. 

They took their name, according to Mr. Perrault, from the 
prepoñtion axte, before; becauſe placed before the walls and 

coins of buildings to ſecure, or ſtrengthen them. 

The ante ſſood out of the wall, with a projecture equal to 

one cighth of their face, provided there were no ornament 

that had à greater projecture; but it was a rule that the pro- 

ie ure of the antæ ſhould always equal that of the ornaments. 

ANTAGONIST ®, AxTAaGoNnisTA, among the ancients 


denotes an adverſary in battle. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek i, contra, againſt, 


and e, I contend, 2 8 
LEE word is rather uſed in ſpeaking of ſportive 


combats, or games, than in ſerious fighting. 


zata, g. d. 
at they were 


ce of ſome diſtinction in the infantry. 


endarmes, who, for want of other 


| 


ö 


| 
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ANTAGONIST alſo denotes one of 
bats. or diſputes, See DiseuUTE 
DENT, Cc. 


ANTAGONIST Muſcles, in anatomy, are thoſe which have, 
op- 


the parties in litera, 
3 Orroxzyr, REsron. 


- 


ir 1 * See MuscLE. 
Such are the flexor and extenſor of any limb, the 

of contracts it, and the other ftretches it « ne Where. 
and ExTENSOR, e e ee FLexoz 


We have ſome ſolitary muſcles, wi : 
4 . oN See re ee any antagoniſt; ; 2; 
-LASIS®*, a figure in rhetoric - 
ſame word is repeated, but in 22 and dp the 
ful ſignification,—As, Let the dead bury the dead. 9. r. 


PETITION. | | 
The word comes from the Greek «rn, and gy | 
5 EXAQ%, Ve- 
a figure in rhetoric, 


.- -, percutio, I ſtrike : 
ANTANAGO 1 
when not being able to inſwer the accuſation of the adver 
with the ſame or ot)? 


we return the charge, by loading him 
NN 
. TIC“ Pol, denotes the fouth 
of the earth's axis. See Porz, SOUTH, Ance 17 Ag m_ 
* The word is compoſed of an, contra, and 3 


1 bear, as being oppoſite to the arctic gol . 
The ſtars near the antarctic pole never — r : 
on. See STAR; Hor1zon, Ce. . 


ANTARCTIC Cirtle, is one of the leſſer circ FI 
paralle] to the equator, at the ls ſphere, 
223 the ſouth pole. See CIRCLE. * 

t takes its name from its being oppoſite to another «:. 
rallel likewiſe to the N 2 rg ome —— 
the north pole, called the arctic circle; See Axcrie Circle on 

ANTARES, in aſtronomy, the ſcorpion's heart; 2 . 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation ſcorpio—1 
longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among the reſt of the conſletla. 
reren. ug | 

ANT in the ſchools, ſomethi | 
or goes before another, in reſpęct of N 88 1 

* The word is compounded of the Latin prepoſition ante, be 
fore; and cedens, of cedere, to go.—In which ſenſe it lands 
oppoſed . See SUBSEQUENT. | 

ANTECEDENT Decree, is a deeree preceding ſome other decree 
or ſome action of the creature, or the previſion of that action. 
ae RE e 4 a point 105 controverted, whether 

redeſtination be a decree antecedent t l 

1 therets f See 5 er en 
NTECEDENT Vill, or Deſire, is that which precedes ſom 
other will or defire, or 8 or 1 
we ſay, God by a ſincere, but antecedent deſire, wills all men 
to be ſaved: that is, this ſincere deſire of God precedes, 
and does not- ſuppoſe, the knowledge of their faith and re- 

pentance. See OCIENCE, PRESCIENCE, cr. 

By the way it muſt be noted, that the term antecademt is only 
applied to God in reſpect of the order of nature, not of an 
order of ſucceſſion; for that God, by reaſon of his infinite 
per fections, ſees and foreſees both. at the ſame time: after 
the ſame manner he alſo wills, and not ſucceffively, one thing 
after another, —Yet does not this hinder, but that God may 
will one thing on occaſion of another, or have ſuch a deſire 
on occaſion of ſuch a previſion; vrhich divines call the order 
of nature, in contradiſtinction to that of time. 

ANTECEDENT Neceſ/ity. See the article NRCESSIT v. 

ANTECEDENT, in logic, denotes the firſt propoſition of an en- 

thy meme, or of an argument which.only conſiſts of two mem- 

bers. See ENTHYMEME, PROPOSITION, c. 

In oppoſition hereto, the latter is called the conſequont. See 

CONSEQUENT, CONCLUSION, Oc. 13 

Thus in the argument cogito, ergo ſum, I think, and therefore 

exiſt, cegito is the antecedent; being thus called becauſe it 

precedes the ergo, or the copula of the argument. 

ANTECEDENT of a Ratio, \ denotes the firft term, or that 

which is compared with the other. See Ra r 10 and TERM. 

Thus, if the ratio be 4: 5, or of à to ö; & is ſaid to be the 

antecedent. 1 : 160, 2175.4 1 Ae | 

ANTECEDENT $:gns, are ſuch ſymptoms of diſorder as appear 
before a diſtemper is ſo formed 9 be reducible to àny par- 

ticular claſs, or proper denomination. See Sre and SY MP- 

TOM. ae an % H ei 

ANTECEDENT in grammar, the word which a zelative refers 

to. See RELATIVE, | | Ane 

See Ax T ECE 


þ 


— 


AN TECEDENCY, ANTECEDENCE. 
DENT and ANTECEDENTIA. - 
ANTECEDENTIA, among aſtronomers. When a pla- 
net appears to move weſtward, contrary to the order or courſe 
of the ſigns; as from Taurus towards Aries: it is ſaid to move, 
in antecedentia. See PLANET, ORDER, S1GN, Ce. 
On the contrary, when it goes eaſtward or forward, from 
Aries towards Taurus; it is ſaid to move in conſequentia. 
See PRECESSION of the equinox. | 
ANTECESSOR, one that goes before, cr leads another. 
See PRECURSOR, PREDECESSOR, SG. 
The term is particularly uſed in ſame univerſities for a public 


: 


3 


| : 


ofeſſor, who or lectures the civil law. 
nnn urn 


— 


1 


Docrates repreſents St. 
ſinging among the Greeks; and St. Ambroſe among the La- 


\MBER®, or ANTICHAMRER,..an outer 
an Ee l d princigdl chamber of an apartment; 


chamber pants wait, and frangers tay, tll the perſon te 


ſpoken withal is at leiſure, &c. See APARTMENT. 
* is | ante ce LAM 
TECHRIST. See the article ANTICHRIST. 
TEDA 


> Sc. | bo 
2 Dr. Woodward differ very widely about the 


latter on the con endeavours to prove, that the face 
Li before the dials wal the ſame as it 


” . U „ diſtinguiſhed into mountains, and dales, 
ke likewiſe a ſea, lakes, and rivers; that this ſea was 
{alt as ours is; was ſubject to tides, and poſſeſſed nearly the 
me ſpace and extent that it now does, and that the antedi- 
luvian world was ſtock d with animals, vegetables, metals, 
minerals, &c. that it had the fame poſition in reſpect of the 
ſan which ours now hath, its axis not being parallel, but in- 
clined, as at preſent, to the plane of the ecliptic ; conſe- 
quently that there were then the fame ſucceſſion of wea- 
ther, and the fame viciffitudes of ſeaſons, as now. See TER- 
RAQUEOUS, MounTAIN, Sc. See alſo Foss1L, &c. 
ANTEJURAMENTUM, n 
our anceſtors alſo called juramentum calumniæ; an oath whi 
both the accuſer and accuſed were anciently obliged to make 
before any trial or ti See OATH and PURGATION. 
The accuſer was to ſwear that he would proſecute the crimi- 
nal; and the accuſed was to make oath on the very day that 


he was to undergo the ordeal, &c. that he was innocent of | 


the fact of which he was charged. See ORDEAL. | 
If the accuſer failed, the criminal was diſcharged ; if the ac- 
cuſed, he was intended to be guilty, and was not to be ad- 
mitted to purge himſelf by the ordeal. See Con B Ar, 
DvueL, Cc. | 1 | 
ANTEPAGMENTA, or Ax T IAM EN TA, in the an- 
cient architecture, the jaumbs of a door, or lintels of a win- 
dow. See Door and WIx Dow. IR | 
The word is alſo uſed for the entire chambranle, i. e. the door- 
caſe, or window-frame. See CHAMBRANLE. + | 
ANTEPENULTIMAS®, or ANTEPENULTIMATE, in 
| — the third ſyllable of a word, reckoning from the 


end; or the laſt Bible but two. des Wor and 


SYLLABLE. 5 | 
* The word is compounded of the prepoſition ante, before 


pexultimate, laſt but one. See PENULTIMATE. 
It . this ſyllable, that the Greeks placed their acute 
accents. See AccExr.— The antepenultimate of a dactyle is 
long. See DacTYL. 4 
ANTEPREDICAMENTS, ANTEPRADICAMENTA, 
in logic, certain previous matters, requiſite to a more eaſy and 
clear apprehenſion of the doctrine of predicaments or catego- 
ries, See PREDICAMENT. | 
Such are definitions of common terms; as equivocals, uni- 
vocals, &c. See DETINITIOR, Division, c. 
They are thus called, becauſe treated by Ariſtotle, before the 
predicaments; that the thread of the diſcourſe might not af- 
terwards be in | 
ANTERIOR“, or AxTERIoUR, ſomething before ano- 
ther, chiefly in reſpect of place. l 
The word is Latin, formed of the prepoſition ante, be 


In which ſenſe the term amounts to the ſame with prior, and 
ſtands oppoſed to pofterior. See PosSTERIOR. 
AnTERIOR Ramas. See the article Ramvus. : 
ANTESTATURE, in fortification, a ſmall retrench- 
ment, made of palliſadoes, or facks of earth, ſet up in haſte, 
ts diſpute with the enemy the remainder of a piece of ground, 
part whereof hath been already gained. Sce RETRENCH- 
MENT. | | 
ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inner circuit of the auricle ; 
thus called from its oppoſition to the outer cireuit, called the 
belix. See AURICLE and HEL1x. | 


ANTHELMINTICS , medicines good to deſtroy | 


worms. See Worm and VER MIFUGOUS, | 


* The word is compounded of ali, contra; againſt; and SA, 
Vermis, worm. | 6 Fe: 
ANTHEM, achurch ſong, perfotmed in cathedral, and o- 


ther ſervice, by the chorifters, divided for that ſe into 
two chorus's, who fing alternately. See Soo; CHols; 
CrorisTER, Ec. | | | | 

The word was originally uſed both for 777 atid hymns; 
when thus p Ser PSALM and HYMN. 

Ignatius as the author of this way of 


formed of the Latin ante camera. See CyamBEeR. | 


ANT 
6 nÞ oe Pee Ee < 65 0% 
Amzlarius Fortunatus has wrote expreſly of the order of ar- 
thems, de antiphonarum ordene. 2 5 5 
At preſent the term is uſed in à ſome what narrower ſenſe ; 
being . applied to certain paſſages taken out of the Palms, Qc. 
and accommodated to the particular ſolemnity in han. 
ANT HER A, in pharmacy, a term uſed by ſome writers for 
the yellow, or ruddy part in the middle of certain flowers, 
2s of flies iron, . „ d 1 N 
Some confine the anthera to the yellowiſh part in the middle 
of roſes. —This is held more aſtringent than the reſt of the 
—:.. VVV | ES 
| Others apply the name ANTHERZ to thoſe little tufts, or 
knobs which grow on the tops of the ſtamina of flowers; more 
uſually called apices. See ApiCEs, f 
ANTH ESPHORIA *, gr a feaſt celebrated in 
Sicily, in honour of Proſerpine. See FE ASrr. | 
The word is derived from the Greek ar doc, flower, and 
gego, I carry, in regard that goddeſs was forced away by 
Pluto, when ſhe was gathering flowers in the fields. Vet 
Feſtus does not aſcribe the feall to Proſerpine; but ſays it 
was thus called, by reaſon ears of corn were carried on 
this day to the temples.  _ . 
Ant heſphoria ſeem to be the ſame thing with the foriſertum of 
the Latins; and anſwers to the harveſt- home among us. 
ANTHESTERIA“, in antiquity, was a feaſt celebrated by 
the Athenians, in honour of Bacchus. See FE AST. | 
* The moſt natural derivation of the word is from 2205, forr, 
a flower; it being the cuſtom at this feaſt to offer garlands 
of Howers to Bacchus. N 555500100 
Some are of opinion it took its name from the month ant he- 
fterion, wherein it was celebrated. —Others pretend, that it 
was not the name of any particular feaſt, but that all the 
feaſts of Bacchus were called antheſteria. Aa 
The ant heſteria laſted three days, the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth day of the month; each of which days had a 
name ſuited to the proper office of the day. The firſt day 
of the feaſt was called 7:Joa94%, 7. e. opening of the veſſels, 
in regard on this day they tapped the veſſels, and taſted the 
wine. — The ſecond they called yoos, congii, the name of a 
meaſure, containing the weight of about ten pounds : on this 
day they drank the wine prepared the day before. The third 
day they called Xl, kettles: on this day they boiled all 
ſorts. of pulſe in kettles; which however they were not al- 
lowed to taſte, as being offered to Mercury. | 
ANTHOLOGIONS®, a church book in uſe among the 
Greeks. See GREEK. x | 
It was called gn. J. d. florilegium, or a collection of 
flowers. See Au TGOorxr. 
The anthologion is a ſort of breviary or maſs- book, containing 
the daily offices addreſſed to our Saviour, the virgin, and the 
principal ſaints; with other common offices of prophets, a- 
poſtles, martyrs, pontiffs, and confeſſors, according to the 
Greek rite. See BREviary, Mass, Orrick, c. 
ANTHOLOGY*#, AnTHoLoGIA, a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
of flowers. See FLOWER. 1 | 
* Thus called from ap>>c, Hos, a flower, and N, erm, 
diſcourſe.— Though others chuſe rather to derive azthol:7y 
from avves, flor, a flower, and asyo, I gather; and uſe ir 
to fignify a collection of flowers. 


ANTHOLOGY is particularly uſed for a collection of epigrams 
| | epig 
of divers Greek poets. Sce EPIGRAM. ys 
ANTHON Y—Knights of St. Anthony, an order of knight- 
hood, eſtabliſhed in 1382, by Albert of Bavaria, &c. who 
had then taken a reſolution to make war againft the Turks. 
See ORDER and KN ICH. | et | 
The knights of this order wore a collar of gold, with a her- 
mit's girdle, to which hung a crutch and a little bell. 
Some authors mention another order of St. Anthony in Ethio- 


pia, inſtituted in 370. ad | 
St. ANTHONY's Fire, See ERYSIPELAS, and Fire. 
ANTH ORA“, a medicinal plant, of the aconite kind, ha- 
ving yellow flowers, reſembling helmets, growing chiefly on 
the mountains in Switzerland and Savoy. | 
This is otherwiſe called antitbora, às being reputed an an- 
tidote againſt the thora; ſometimes Actum ſalutiferum, 
in Engl the helmet flower. See Acoxit 8. | 
The root is chiefly in uſe. It is of a warm bitteriſh taſte, and 
— reputed cardiac and alexipharmic, much of the ſame quali- 
ties with contrayerva root; on which account ſome alſo deno- 
minate it the 3 contrayerva, though it now only ob- 
tains in few officinal compoſitions. See Cox TRAYERVYA. 
ANT H Os, Av9o;, in its original Greek, fignifies flower; but 
by wy of excellency is appropriated to roſemary, ſo as to 
expreſs only flowers of roſemary. Sec RosEMARy. 
ANTHOSATUM Acetum. See the article Ack run. 
ANTHRACOSIS®, a diſeaſe of the eyes, occaſioned by 
a corroſiye ulcer, either in the bulb of the eye, or the eye- 
lids, covered with ſkin, and attended with a general ſwelling 
of the parts adjoining. See ExE and Ut ces. 
* The word is Greek s α s, and denotes an inflammation 
reſembling a coal; a egg fignifying a coal. See Ax- 


THRAX. ; 
ANTHRAX, 
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own > 
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ANTHROPOLOGY *,ANTHROPOLOGIA, a diſcourſe, 


Anthropology includes the conſideration both of the human bo- 


ANTHROPOLOGY, is particu 


ANTHROPOMANCY*®, AnTHROPOMANTIA, ame- 
ANTHROPOMORPHITE , ina general ſenſe, one 
who attributes to God the figure of a man. See Gop, c. 


ANTHROPOMORPHITES were a ſect of ancient 


held that the patriarchs ſaw God in his proper divine ſub- 
ſtance, with their natural eyes. 


; * . 


belongs only to man. See Gop, PAssION, Cc. 


ly of human affections, paſſions, ſenſations, &s. See An- 


A 


The Cyclopes, the Leſtrygons, and Scylla, are all 
phantoms, Circe and the Syrens, firſt bew itched with a ſhew 


age ſpoken of by Orpheus 


The primitive chriſtians were | 
the heathens : of celebrating 1 epula, and allowing 


chriſtians killed a child, and feaſted on its fleſh. 


ANTHROPOPHAG 14, the ad or habit of eating bu- 


ANTHRAX, N58, bterally Ggnifiesacoal ; and BSR 


riſt, and the Communion. See EUucHarisT, 


1 8 * oy * \ 


tively, a ſcab or _—_— made by a — humour, which, 
as it were, burns the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp pric king pains. 
* The antbrex is the ſame with what is ocherwiſe denominated 
carbs and carbunculus. See CArBUNCLE. 
or treatiſe upon man, or human nature; as in 2 
ſound, or healthy ſtate. ö 
® The word is compounded of au, man, and Ar, diſ- 


courſe. 


dy and foul, with the laws of their union, and the effects 


thereof, as ſenſation, motion, &c. See Bop v, Soor, SEx-| 


SATION, MoTion, Ee. | 
larly uſed in theology, for a 
way of ſpeaking of God, after the manner of men; by attri- 
buting human parts to him; as eyes, hands, ears, anger, joy, 
Sc. See Ax THñROO PAT HV, Cc. 5 
We have frequent inſtances of anthropology in holy | 
by which we are only to underſtand the effect, or the thing 
which God does, as if he had hands, &c. 


thod of divination, performed by inſpecting the viſcera of a 
perſon deceaſed. See DivINATION. — 2 
»The word is compounded of arg ame, man, and uαν E,. 


divination. 
The word comes from the Greek 21 dos. man, and agp, 
ſhape. P01 : | 
heretics, who, 


taking every thing ſpoken of God in the Scriptures in a lite- 
ral ſenſe; imagined he had real hands, feet, &c.— They alſo 


= 


ö 


The paſſage they chiefly inſiſted on, was that in Geneſis, 
where it is faid that God made man after his own image.— 
The orthodox, who held the contrary, viz. that God is 
incorporeal and without any bodily form, the Anthropomor- 
phites branded by the name of Origeniſis, by reaſon Origen 
taught how to allegorize thoſe expreſſions. | 
Epiphanius calls the Anthropomorphites Audiani or Odiani 
from Audius the ſuppoſed founder of the ſe, who lived about 
- time of Arius, in Meſopotamia. St. Auguſtin calls them 
adiani. | 3 ; 
NTHROPOPAT HV, a figure, expreſſion or diſcourſe, 
whereby ſome paſſion is attributed to God ; which properly 
* The word is compounded of ar gens, man, and Nπτ] s, 


paſſion. 
Anthrepopathy is frequently uſed promiſcuoufly with anthropo- 
logy ; yet in ſtrictneſs they ought to be diftinguiſhed as the 
genus from the- ſpecies. —Anthropology may be underſtood of 
any thing human attributed to God; but anthropopathy, on- 


TROPOLOGY. 
NTHROPOPHAGI 
Sce ANTHROPOPHAGIA. 
The word is compounded of the Greek avfpumrs, man, and 


chu, edere, to eat. 


ef people who feed on human fleſh. 


in Homer as anthropophagi, or man-eaters: and the female 
of pleaſure, and then deſtroyed. —T his, like the other part 
of Homer's poetry; had a foundation in the manners of the 
times preceeding his own. It was ftill in many places, _ 
When men deuour d each other like the beaſts, 
Gorging on human fleſh. 5 | 
me remains of the uſage ſubſiſted much longer, even among 
the moſt civilized nations, in the practice of offering human 


ſacrifices. See SACRIFICE. - 2 
accuſed of anthropophagia 


by 


Oedipodei concubitus z as appears from Tatian, Tertullian in 
his Apologetics, cap: VII. and Salvian de Provid. lib. IV. 
They affirmed that in the myſteries of their religion, the 
| This ca- 

limny was grounded on what they had heard of the Eucha- 
Comnv-f 


| 


NION, ALTAR, Oc. 


Seri | 


. 


man fleſh. See ANTHROPOPHAGI. . 

Some authors trace the original of this barbarous cuſtom, as 
high as the deluge ; and attribute it to the giants. —Pliny 
mentions Scythians and Sauromatans; Solinus, Efhiopians, 
and Juvenal, Egyptians, who accuſtomed themſelves to this 
horrible repaſt. Vid. Plin. hift. nat. I. 4. c. 12. I. 6. c. 17. 
30. J. 7. r. 2. Salin. Polyh. c. 33.—Livy tells us, that Han- 
nibal made his ſoldiers eat human fleſh, to render them 
more fierce and daring in battel.—In the ſouthern parts of 


* 


A 


ANT 


Ax riIczisr, i 


8 ANT. 
Gen eker been the firſt who'drew men hom . 
5 which gave riſe to the fable of his tamin 

12 7 7 29 


— 


e 


» whether 
Phagy be comtrary to nature ? | 
ANTI, All, i 2 prepofition uſed in compoſi 
oth in : Engli in different ſen; 
In Englith, it ſometimes fronifies before; as in aritichambe. 
Caſe it has the ſame 


or no anthrogy.. 


tion with ſeveral 


1 nn 
Faun ſpeaks of a quack in his time, at Paris, who made 30 
medicines 


Ervatires, 


| given to divers pieces 

written by way of 2nfwer, to others, whoſe r 

annexed to the Ari. SceSaTYR. | 80 vs 1 

See the An of M. Baillet; and the Anti-Baillet of M. Me. 

nage there ate alſo Anti- HMaagiana, &c. Cæſar the dicta- 

tor wrote two books by way of anſwer to what had been ob- 

pon to 1 Are By E . Anti-Catones 3 men- 

c.—V wes aſſi 

fon Cole Hos e, in an ancient libr. gr : N. N 

A 2 term uſed by ſome writers for the lan. 
dules, and kernels, more called tafils and almond 


ak — 


the ears, Ser ToxsiI, Al hop, c. 


TIADIAPHORISTS 


Kn, contra, "againſt, 


is name was given, in the fourteenth century, to the rigi 
Lutherans, who difavowed the epiſcopal ju dion, ae 
of the church ceremonies, retained moderate Lu- 
Ser LUTHERAN. 1A tar 
1 in the ancient 
ing of ſyllables; the two ſirſt 
— Ser Foor. 
Such are the words cantare, virtute, — &c. 
It is fo called 25 being to the Bacchins,' the firſt ſyl- 
ble whereof is ſhort, and the two Eft long. See Ba cchius. 
Among the ancients, this foot is alſo denominated palin: 
:cchius, and ſaturzzas ; by ſome proponticus, and theſſaleus. 
Diom. ii. p. 475- | . 
ANTICARDIU M“, in anatomy, Sc. that hollow part 
under the breaſt, juſt againſt the heart, commonly called the 
Bit of the fiamach ? called alſo ſcræbiculus cordis, 
* Tac word is compounded of ærn, contra, againſt, and 
He, cor, beat. .- 2 "+4 
ICHRESIS in the civil kw, a covenant or convention, 
whereby a perſon borrowings money of another, engages, or 
makes over his Ends or to the creditor, with the uſe 
and occupation thereof, for the intereſt of the money lent. 
This covenant was allowed of by the Romans; among whom 
uſury was ted - it was afterwards called mortgage, to 
diſtinguiſh it from a fimpie engagement, where the fruits of 
the nd were not alinated, which was called vf gage. 
See Moa r ASE, Hrror nac, Se. 7 
ANTICHRIS T“, a 2 general ſenſe, denotes an adverſary of 
Chriift, who denirs that the Meſſiah is come. See MESSIARH. 


* The word of the Greek an, contra, againit, 
Tn which ſenſe, Jews, Infidels, r. may be ſaid to be antichri/ts. 
more parts uſed for a tyrant who is 
to reign on earth, toward the end of the world; to make 
the ultimate proof of the elæct; and to give a ſhining inſtance 
of the divine before the laſt judgment. 

The bible and the fathers all ſpeak of antichriſt as a ſingle 
man; though they aſſure withal, that he is to have divers 
precurfors or fore-rmmners —Yet many proteſtant writers ap- 
ply to the Romiſh church, and the pope who is at the head 
of it, the ſeveral marks and ſignatures of antichriſt enumera- 
ted in the Apocalypſe; which would rather imply antichriſt 
to be 2 corrupt fociety, or a long ſeries of perſecuting pon- 


poetry, a foot, conſiſt- 
whereof are long, and the 
ET 273-21 +13 * 


- 


raps 


Africa, and in ſome parts of America ; this horrid practice is 
ſaid ſtill to obtain. 5 
ANTHROPOPHAGY, in effect, ſeems not to have been the vice 
any country, or nation, but of the age. Before the arts 


However, the point having been maturely debated at the coun- 
cil of Gap, held in 1603, a reſolution was taken thereupon, 


t 


ANT 


we read, was 
* V. France =D! . * 
_ 2 y as — termed it, an imp of antichriſt. 


The learned Grotius maintains that igula was . 


but neither does this quadrate with his appearance at 
of the world. 


a Spaniſh jeſuit, has publiſhed a large and 
— 3 - thirteen books. —In the firſt, 


he relates all the opinions of the fathers with regard to anti- 


1 ſecond he ſpeaks of the time when he ſhall ap- 
__ —_— that all the fathers who ſuppoſed 2 
9 


bo be near at hand, judged the world was near its period. In 


ird he diſcourſes of his origin and nation; and ſhews 
the (ey 4 be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan : this he founds on 


ity of the fathers ; on the paſſage in Geneſis XLIX. 
8 ſerpent by the way, &c. Onthat of Jeremy bop 
16. where it is ſaid, the armies 0 Dan ſhall devour the earth ; 
and on the Apocalypſe, cap. VII. where 8. John enumera- 
ting all the tribes of Iſrael, makes no mention of that of Dan. 
In the fourth and fifth books, he treats of the ſigns of anti- 
chriſl. In the ſixth, of his reign and wars. In the ſeventh, 
of his vices. In the eighth, of his doctrine and miracles. In 


the ninth, of his perſecutions: and in the reſt, of the coming 


h and Elias, the converſion of the Jews, the reign of 
os Chriſt, and the death of antichriſt, after having reigned 
three years and a See MILLENARY. X 

 ANTICHTHONESS®, in geography are thoſe people who 

inhabit countries diametrically oppoſite to each other. 

7 unded of ay]:, contra; and, y wy, terra, 

i Ny wn HG alſo called by 2 an- 
tigenæ. 


In which ſenſe, Antichthones amounts to much the ſame with | 


what we more uſually call Antipodes. See ANTIPODES. 
ANTICHTHONES, is alſo uſed in ancient writers to denote the 
inhabitants of contrary hemiſpheres. ; : 
In which ſenſe Antichthones differ from Anteci and Antipodes. 
The ancients conſidered the earth as divided by the equator 
into two hemiſpheres, the northern and ſouthern ; and all 


| thoſe who inhabited one of theſe hemiſpheres were reputed | 


Antichthones to thoſe of the other. | 
ANTICIPATION, the act of preventing, or being before- 
hand, with a perſon or thing; or of doing a thing before the 
e. | | : 
tic ting a payment, denotes the diſcharging it before it 
falls e a debt was not yet become due; he antici- 
pated the time of payment. See DiscounT, &c. 
ANTICIPATION, in philoſophy. See PRxxNOT ION. 
Commiſſion of ANTICIPATION. See COMMISSION. 4 
Ne R, ANTICOEUR, or avant cœur, among farriers, 
is uſually deſcribed as a preternatural ſwelling, of the ſize and 
figure of an apple, occaſioned by a ſanguine and bilious hu- 
mour ; and appearing in a horſe's breaſt oppoſite to his heart. 
A late writer affirms, that the generality of authors on that 
ſubje& have been miſtaken as to this diſeaſe ; attributing it 
to the heart, whence it is by Solleyſel called the fuelling of the 
ricardium ; whereas it is really an inflammation in the gul- 
| and throat ; and the ſame that in human bodies is called 
by angina, or 1 
A 


TICUS.—Serratus major Ax rIcus. $ 
Serratus minor ANTICUS, | "A SERRATUS, 
Peronæus ANTICUS. [ PERON Us. 
Tibialis ANTICUS. - TipiALI1s. 


ANTIDACTY LUS, a name given by ſome to a kind of 
poetical foot, which is the reverſe of a dactyl; as conſiſting 


of three ſyllables, whereof the firſt two are ſhort, and the 
laſt long. See DACTYL, ; 5 

ANTIDATE. See AnTEDATE, | 

ANTIDICOMARIANITESSE, ancient heretics, who 
pretended that the holy virgin did not preſerve a perpetual 


virginity, but that ſhe had ſeveral children by Joſeph after 
our Saviour's birth, See VIRGIN, 
* Theſe are otherwiſe called Autidicamoritæ, and Antidicoma- 
_ rites, and Antidiacomarianiſts, ſometimes alſo Antimariani. 
Their opinion was grounded on ſbnie expreſſions of our Sa- 
viour, wherein he mentions his brothers and his ſiſters ; and 
of S. Matthew, where he ſays, that Joſeph knew not Mary 
till ſhe had brought forth her firſt-born ſon. See BrxoTHER. 
The Antidicomarianites were the diſciples of Helvidius and Jo- 


vinian, who appeared in Rome toward the cloſe of the fourth 
centu 


ANTIDILUVIAN. See the article ANTEDILUVIAN. 
ANTI DOTE“, a remedy taken either to prevent, or cure 
lome contagious malignant, or other dangerous diſeaſe. See 
PLacus, ConTaAGlon, PRESERVATIVE, Ce. 
The word is borrowed from the Greek aii, againſt ; and 
Nu, I give; as being ſomething given againſt poiſon, ei- 
ther by way of medicine, or preſervative. 


ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed to ſignify a medicine taken to prevent 


the ill effects of ſome other, for inſtance, poiſon. See 
Polsox, | 


01. I. 


| zele in the confeſſion of faith, whereby the 
to inſert an 2 Bu to be antichri/t.—Pope Clement VIII. 
is formally to the life — gi decifion ; and even 
t a little mortified, to be 


ANTIMONARCHICAL, ſomething that oppoſes or 


ANTIMONY, AnTimonium, in natural hiſto 


In which ſenſe the word has the ſame ſignification with 


ic, alexiterial and counterpoiſon. See ALEXI- 
'PHARMIC, COUNT ER-POISON, Sc. 
ANTIENT.. See the article AncigxT. ' 
ANTIHECTICS, AnTIHECTICA, remedies againſt hec- 
tical diſorders, .. See HECTIC. - + + .. - 
ANTIHECTICUM. Paterii, in pharmacy, a celebrated chymical 


preparation, made of quantities of tin, and chalybeated 
regulus of antimony, by melting them in a large crucible, 
and putting to them, by little and little, three times the quan- 
tity of nitre: the detonation being over, the whole is waſhed 
with warm water till no ſaltneſs remains 
It is a very penetrating medicine, making way into the mi- 
nuteſt pa and ſearching even the nervous cells ; whence 
its uſe in hectic diſorders, from which it derives the name, It 
is applied to good purpoſe in heavineſſes of the head, giddi- 
neſs, and dimneſs of fight, whence proceed apoplexies and e- 
pilepſies ; and in all affections and foulneſſes of the viſcera of 
the lower belly is reckoned inferiour to nothing. Thus it 
obtains in the jaundice, dropſies, and all kind of cachexies. — 
Dr. Quincy adds, that there is ſcarce a preparation in the 
chymical pharmacy of greater efficacy in moſt obſtinate chro- 
nic diſtempers. 25 
ANTILOGARITHM, the compleMent of the logarithm 
of a fine, tangent or ſecant; or the difference of that loga- 
rithm from the logarithm of ninety degrees. See LoGa- 
RITHM, and COMPLEMENT. 5 n 
ANTILOGY*®, Ax TILIOGIA, a contradiction between 
two expreſſions, or paſſages in an author. See Cox TRA- 
DICTION. GER - 
* The word is 4 7¹ d. contrary ſaying. 
Tirinus has publiſhed a 3 of the ſeeming thee: in 


the bible, i. e. of texts which apparently contradict each o- 


ther, but which are explained and reconciled by him, in his 
comments on the bible. Dom. Magri, a Malteſe of the ora- 
tory in Italy, has attempted the like; but has done little 


more than rehearſe what occurs of that kind in the principal 


commentators. See ANTINOMY. | 


ANTIMENSIUM, Allie, 2 kind of conſecrated. ta- 


ble-cloth, occaſionally uſed in the Greek church, in places 
where there is no proper altar. See ALTAR. 
F. Goar obſerves, that in regard the Greeks had but few 
conſecrated churches ; and that conſecrated altars are not 
things eaſy to be removed: that church has for many ages 
made uſe of certain conſecrated. ſtuffs, or linens called an- 
timenſia, to ſerve the purpoſes thereof. 


ſtands againſt monarchy, or kingly government. See Mo- 
NARCHY. . | Yo ER 
Antimonarchical is frequently uſed in the ſenſe of republican. 
See REPUBLIC. 1 27 


ANTIMONIALS, in medicine, denote preparations of an- 


imony ; or remedies whereof antimony is the baſis, or prin- 
cipal ingredient. See ANTIMONY. . 
Antimonials are chiefly of an emetic tendency; though they 
may be ſo qualified as to become either. cathartic or dia- 
phoretic, or even only alterative, See Warv's PiLL, 
EmEgTic, CATHARTIC, ANnTIMONY, Oc. 
Dr. Quincy aſſures us, that there are no medicines in phar- 
macy to be compared with theſe in maniacal affections: for 
that there are no emetics or cathartics of any other tribe that 
are ſtrong enough for ſuch patients, unleſs in an over-doſe, 
which might be dangerous. See MANIA. 


An antimonial cup, made either of glaſs of antimony, or of an- 


t1mony prepared with ſalt- petre, tho? a ſubſtance indiſſoluble 
by the ſtomach, will give a ſtrong cathartic, or einetic qua- 
lity to any liquor poured into it; without any diminution 
of its own weight. | 

„ A mi- 
neral ſubſtance, of a metalline nature; having all the ſeem- 


ing characters of a real metal, excepting malleability. See 
MINERAL, and Mr _—_ I I 


Antimony is the flibium of the ancients ; by the Greeks called 
Sie.. The reaſon of its modern denomination is uſually re- 
ferred to Baſil Valentine, a German monk, who, as the tra- 
_— LN having oo Tony of it to the hogs, obſer- 

v t after purging violently, immediatel 
grew fat upon it. This made him think —4 giving his 
fellow-monks a like doſe, they would be the better for it. 
The experiment however ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died 
of it ; and the medicine thenceforward was called antimony, 
7 d. anti- mont. 
ts ſingular properties and effects have occaſioned it various 
2 3 222 by reaſon of its various 
rms appearances, » devorator, ſaturn of the phila- 
ſephers, balneum ſalis, lavacrum MF radix 4 rum, 
—_— ſaturm, &c. all chiefly reſpecting its faculty of 
deſtroying, and diſſipating whatever metals are fuſed along 
with it, all except gold; whence its great uſe in refining, 

and purifying. See RETIxIx G, PurIFyinc, Gol p, &c. 
Antimony is what we properly eall a ſemi-metal ; being a foſ- 
file glebe, compoſed of ſome undetermined metal, combined 

with a ſulphurous and ſtony ſubſtance. See Semi-MeTaAL. 
It is found in mines of all metals ; but chiefly thoſe of ſil- 
ver and lead: thatin gold 5 * is uſually held the beſt, —It 
1D has 
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has alſo its own mines; particularly in Hungary, Tranſyl-; laſt, kept nearly red-hot for half 4 

vania, and Germany, and ſeveral Mow of France, 5 en a e bezoardicum 
Antimony is found in clods or ſtones of ſeveral ſizes, bearing Ceruſs, or Calx of AnTimony, is the regulus diſtille FIN 

a near reſemblance to black lead ; only that it is lighter and ſpirit of nitre, in a ſand- furnace; what remains — with 
harder: whence alſo it is called marcaſite of lead; and its me- are all ſpent, is a white powder; which bein . fumes 
talline part ſuppoſed to be of that ſpecies. See Leap. is the ceruſs l diaphoretic ; and by lweet, 
Its texture is ſomewhat particular, being full of little ſhining | a footing with the mineral bezoar. e ey ton 
veins or threads, like needles ; brittle as glaſs, Sometimes Cinnabar of ANTIMONY, is prepared of merc ſul 

there are veins of a-red or golden colour intermixed, which is | antimony mixed and ſublimed in a luted bolt-hea} phur, and 
called male antumony ; that without them being denominated | fire. —It is a good diaphoreticandalterative. See ein = ed 
female. —It fuſes in the fire, though with ſome difficulty; There is alſo a cinnabar of antimony procured after CABAL, 
and diſſolves more eaſily. in water. | of antimony has done riſing, by increaſing the d "my butter 
When dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, | — This ſublimed a ſecond time, makes a yet bu, s . 
fuſed by a violent fire, and then poured into cones, or anti- CH f AN TIMONV. See the article CLyssys 3 
monial horns, which make the common or crude antimony | Crocus, or liver of ANTIMONY, is the ſame with what 

of the ſhops, the apex whereof is always the beſt and pureſt | therwiſe call crocus metallorum ; excepting that this la * 
part, as the baſis or broadeſt part is the fouleſt. more mild and leſs emetie; being made by repeated ba 4 
Antimony is ſuppoſed by many of the chymiſts to contain the of the former, in warm water, and then drying it ns 
ſeminal 3 of all kind of bodies; and accordingly - el 525 Crocus Metallorum. : * 
the character whereby it is denoted in their writings, is t is alſo ca line magneſia, terra . 1 

the ſame with the 2 of the earth; to denote that aured, terra rides, &c. enge, rain Nala, terra 
antimony is a kind of microcoſm, See CHARACTER, and | Crude ANTIMONY, or antimony in ſubſtance, is the native m; 
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EARTH. | neral antimony, melted down and caſf in cones, as above 

The uſes of antimony are uy numerous, and important,—It tioned.——[t is much uſed in diet-drinks and decoctions * 
is a common ingredient in ſpecula, or burning concaves, fer- | woods, and compoſitions againſt the ſcurvy, as a dia * e 
ving to give them a finer poliſh, —It makes a part in bell- tic, and deobſtruent. See DrArHORETIic. 2 8 


metal; and renders the ſound more clear. —It is mingled | Diapboretic AN T IMoNx, is prepared of antimo powt 

with tin to make it more hard, white and founding ; and | mixed with three times the er of Nite and en 
with lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to render them] ture thrown at ſeveral times into an ignited crucible : nA 
more ſmooth and firm. It is a general help in the melting of | which, a detonation enſues, What remains being k * 
metals, and eſpecially in caſting of cannon balls. See SpE- | fuſion a quarter of an hour, turns into a white mas 2 
cuLUm, FouNDbERERY, Oe. FEES ek | antimonium diaphoreticum nitratum, or diaphoretic anti : 
Antimony, is particularly uſed in pharmacy, under various | with nitre ; being hereby bereaved of its emetic and pur 
forms, and with various intentions, chiefly as an emetic,— tive virtue, and rendred on ydiaphoretic, See Drarnonkrie. 
Its medicinal virtue is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſulphurous | If the air can have acceſs to it, it will again become e. 
part in its compoſition, which _ diſſolved by any pro-] metic, See Arr. | B 


per menſtruum, ſets at liberty an active volatile ſalt, or o- There is alſo a kind of ſweet diaphoretic antimony, made. of 
ther unknown principle, to which its operation is chiefly | the former, by pulverizing, boiling it in water, and filtratin 
owing. See ANTIMONIALs, See alſo SULPHUR. the decoction : upon which, a white powder will be left 5 


Before the fourteenth century, antimony had no place in me- | the filtre; which being waſhed by repeated affuſions of warm 
dicine ; otherwiſe than as an ingredient in ſome coſmetics: | water, and dried, is the dulcified or common diaphoretic anting. 
but about that time Baſil Valentine having found a me-] »y.—This is given as an alexipharmic in malignant fevers 
thod of preparing and correcting the dangerous qualities | ſmall pox, Qc. particularly in caſe of deliriums. It al 
of its ſulphur, publiſhed a book, entitled Currus triumphalis | applied in ſcorbutic and venereal diſorders : though the learn. 
antimonii, wherein he maintained it a ſure remedy for all | ed Boerhaave abſolutely decries it, asa mere metalline calx, 
diſeaſes.— But, in ſpight of all he could ſay in its behalf, | deſtitute of all medicinal virtue, and only fit to load and 
though confirmed by experience, antimony remained in a ge- | choak up the body, by its inactivity and weight. | 
neral neglect, upwards of an hundred years; till about the | Diaphoretic nitre of ANTIMONY, is made by exhaling the ſo- 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, when it was brought in- lution of the preceding preparation over a gentle fire to a 
to vogue by Paracelſus. — The parliament of Paris, immediate- | dryneſs ; upon which, there remains a ſalt compoſed of nitre, 
ly upon this reſtoration, condemned the uſe of it in form; and the ſulphur of the antimony, called nitrum antimoniatum.— 
and a phyſician named Beſnier, having been found delinquent | It is no other than a ſort of ſal prunellz, or ſal polychreſtum 
herein, was expelled the faculty. It ſeems, a deal of miſ- | and accordingly is found aperitive, cooling, diuretic ; good 
chief had been done by it, for want of knowing the proper in inflammatory fevers, &c, See PRUNELL#, and PoLy- 
ways of application; ſo that the arret of parliament repre- | cHREST. ab | 
ſents it as a mere poiſon, incapable of being corrected by any] Flower of ANTIMONY, is antimony pulverized, and ſublimed 
method of preparation, and not to be taken inwardly, with- in an aludel ; the volatile parts a2 by ſtick to the ſubliming 
out-the utmoſt damage. | | pot. See FLOWER, and SUBLIMATION, 
Several learned men complained of ſo ſevere and unjuſt a pro- This alſo is a powerful vomitive; of ſingular efficacy in ma- 
hibition ; and by a courſe of happy experiments brought it | niac caſes ; being the Herculean remedy by which ſome have 
into efteem again: whence in ſpight of all the invectives] gained ſo much reputation. } | 
made againſt antimony, by divers authors, it was at length | Another ſort of flowers are made of the regulus of antimony 
replaced, in the year 1637, by publick authority, among | with ſal-ammoniac ſublimed as before, -which make a reme- 
the number of purgative drugs; and was inſerted accor- | dy ſomewhat gentler than the former, —Helmont alſo gives 
dingly in the pharmacopceia, publiſhed by the faculty the | us a preparation of purging flowers of antimony. See DIA- 
ſame year. | PHORE TIC antimony. | | 
Patin did all he could to decry antimony in his letters we | Glaſs of ANTIMONY, vitrum antimonit, is crude antimony 
find an unuſual vehemence expreſſed againſt it. He had even | ground and calcined by a vehement fire, in an earthen cru- 
compiled a large regiſter of perſons whom the phyſicians had | cible ; till it ceaſe to fume, which is a proof that its ſulphur 
killed by it; which he called the Martyrolegy of antimony. is evaporated, — The calx is then vitrified in a wind furnace; 
Butter of Ax TIMoxv, is a white, gummous liquor; other- | upon which it becomes tranſparent, ruddy, and ſhining, 
wiſe called icy oil of antimony. It is uſually prepared of crude | See GLASS. 3 05 
(though ſometimes of regulus of) antimony, and corroſive ſub- | This is the ſtrongeſt emetic of any preparation of antimam. 
limate, by pulverizing; mixing, and diſtilling them by a | See EmeTic.—Yet, if diſſolved in ſpirit of urine, it ceaſes 
gentle heat: upon which the butter riſes into the neck of the | to be either emetic, or cathartic; even though the men- 
retort ; from which, when full, it is to be melted down into | ftruum be drawn from it. LE: 
a receiver, by the application of live coals. | Magiſtery of ANTIMONY, is crude antimony digeſted with 
It is of a very fiery, corroſive nature, ſo as to be a poiſon | aqua regia eight or ten days; to which, water is then put, 
when uſed internally, Externally it is applied as a cauſtic, to| but poured off again ere it ſettle : this to be repeated till 
ſtop gangrenes, cure caries's, cancers, &c, See CausTIC. there remain nothing behind but a yellowiſh powder; which, 
This butter may be converted into an oil, called alſo re#ified | being ſuffered to ſettle, and the water decanted off, be- 
butter of antimony ; by gently diſtilling it a ſecond time; which | comes by repeated ablutions, an inſipid magiſtery. See Ma- 
renders it more fluid, ſubtile, volatile, and efficacious. — This GISTERY. | BY ; 
_ digeſted with thrice its weight of alcohol, makes the purple | Its operation is rather cathartic-than emetic, though ſome- 


tincture of antimony, a ſecret highly valued by Mr. Boyle, as | times ſudorific. 0-4 
an excellent — i , 8 . 4 Regulus of ANTIMONY, or purification of antimomy. See REGU- 
The ſame butter precipitates, by warm water, into a white, | Lus of antimony, _ | ; ; 
| ponderous powder, or calx, called mercurius viiz, and pow- | Of this are made the pillulæ perpetuz, vinum emeticum, &c. 
der of alzarot ; reputed a violent emetic. See ALGAROT. See PILLULA, EMETIC, Sc. 1 
Of butter of antimony is alſo prepared the bezoar mineral; by | Golden ſulphur of ANTIMONY, is made of the ſcoria which ariſes 
diſſolving the rectified butter with ſpirit of nitre : then dry- in preparing the regulus; by boiling it, filtrating the hot de- 
ing the ſolution, and applying more ſpirit of nitre, and re- coction, and adding diftilled vinegar : upon which the whole 
peating this a third time. The white powder remaining at | cpagulates, changes into a brown colour, emits a ſtercora- 
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4 - either on account of its own colour, or the yellow 

it gives to g 86. — 

e 2 ſudorific, as its force happens to be de- 
2 ined. See PURGATIVE., | 3066, 
be ANTIMONY. is that which has undergone ſome * 

n proceſs, whereby its nature and powers are altered or 
pre 1 this differently, according to the circumſtances 


_ preparation. See ANTIMONIALS, 


nv. fays Mr. Boyle, alone, or affociated with one or 
penn” poder nga A 3 of operations and compo- 
Gtions, Might be brought to furn a whole apothecary's ſhop : 
It will anſwer the phyſician's intention, whether he wants = 
employ a catharti 5 or N a diuretic, diaphoretic, de- 
bezoardic, cor "7 
OT Net I MONY, antimonium reſuſcitatum, is prepared of 
gowers of antimony and ſal-ammoniac, digeſted in diſtilled 
vinegar 3 then exhaled, and the remainder ſweetned by ablu- 
tion, It is emetic, and ſometimes alſo ſudorific; good in 
iacal caſes, Cc. . 
All theſe preparations of antimony, how ſevere ſoever alone, 
may yet be ſo managed, as to operate little or nothing at 
all in the primæ viz, nor be perceived till they are got into 
the ſmalleſt veſſels. —And then it is they are qualified to com- 
bat the gout, pox, evil, &c. See PURGATIVES, » 
ANTINOMY *,  ANTINOMIA, 2 contradiction between 
two laws, or two articles of the ſame law. | See LAw. 
* The word is derived from the Greek ayn, contra, and 
lex, law. F - | | 
ANTIN fe ſometimes alſo ſignifies an oppoſition to all law. 
Whence a ſect of enthuſiaſts, who are for carrying goſpel- 
liberty above all moral regards, and flight the motives of vir- 
tue as inſufficient to ſalvation, are called Antinomians; ſome- 
times Anomians. ; | 


ANTINOUS, in aſtronomy, a part of the conſtellation a- 


the eagle. See AqQuiLA. 
A CIE AG ME NTS, Antipagmenta. 
ME NTA. 


ANTIPAT HV“, AnTIPATHIA, a natural enmity, or a- 


verſion of one body to another. —In which ſenſe, the word 
ſtands oppoſed to ympathy. See SYMPATHY. Kath. 
The word is compounded of the Greek æyn, contra, againſt, 
8 and rc s, paſſion. 410 
Such is commonly faid to be between the falamander and 
the tortoiſe, the vine and the elm, the toad and the weezel, 
the ſheep and the wolf, the olive and. the oak, &c. 
Porta (Mag. natur. 20. 7.) and Merſenne (Queſt. Comment, 
in Geneſ.) give other more extraordinary, not to ſay ridicu- 
lous inſtances; as, that a drum made of a wolf-ſkin, will break 


See ANTEPAG- | 


| 


ANT Wo 

ic by ſuch oppaſition : or an intenſion of the activity of one 
« pon cauſed by the oppoſition of another.” = 

Thus cold, ſay the ſchool-philoſophers, on many occaſions 
exalts the degree of heat, and dryneſs that of moiiture. See 
Corp and Hear. 0 

Thus it is, that quick - lime is ſet on fire by the affuſion of 
cold water: ſo water becomes warmer in winter than in ſum- 
mer, by antiperiſtaſis: and to the ſame cauſe it is owing, that 
thunder and lightning are excited in the middle region of the 
air, which is continually cold. | 
This antiperiſtaſis is a principle of great uſe and extent in the 
Peripatetic philoſophy.—** ” Tis neceſſary,“ according to the 
authors of that claſs, that cold and heat be both of them 
< endued with a ſclf-invigorating power, which' each may 
r exert when ſurrounded by its contrary ; and thereby pre- 
vent their mutual d ion. Thus it is ſuppoſed, that 
in ſummer, the cold expelled from the earth and water by 
the ſun's ſcorching beams, retires to the middle region of 
the air, and there defends itſelf againſt the heat of the 
*© ſuperiour and inferiour air. And thus, alſo, in ſummer, 
« hen the air about us is ſultry hot, we find that cellars and 
% yaults have the oppoſite quality: ſo in winter, when the 
external air freezes the lakes and rivers, the internal air, 
< in the ſame vaults and cellars, becomes the ſanctuary of 
4 heat; and water, freſh drawn out of deep wells and 
„ ſprings, in a cold ſeaſon, not only feels warm, but ma- 
4 nifeſtly ſmokes.” | a wg 
Mr. Boyle has canvaſſed this doctrine thoroughly, in his hi- 
ſtory of cold.— It is certain, that à priori, or conſidering the 
reaſon of the thing abſtracted from the experiments alledged 
to prove an antiperiſiaſit, it appears highly abſurd : ſince, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, one contrary ought to de- 
ſtroy, not to ſtrengthen another: beſide, that it is an axiom 
that natural cauſes act as much as they can; which, as to in- 
animate creatures, muſt be allowed phyſically demonſtrative ; 
in regard theſe act not by choice, but by a neceſlary im- 
ulſe, | | 
Ie is commonly, indeed, alledged, as a proof of a power na- 
ture has given bodies of flying their contraries, that drops of 
water, falling on a table, collect into little globules, to avoid 
the contrary quality in the table, and keep themſelves from 
being ſwallowed up by the dry wood : but this we can account 
for on more intelligible principles, viz. the power of attraction, 
and repulſion, See ATTRACTION, and REroulLs rox. As 
to the antiperiſtaſis of cold and heat, the Peripatetics talk of 
thoſe qualities being ſurrounded by their oppoſites, as if each 
of them had an underſtanding and foreſight, that in caſe it 
did not gather up its ſpirits, and guard againſt its antagoniſt, 
it muſt infallibly periſh ; which is to transform phyſical agents 
into moral ones. 

In effect, not only reaſon, but experiment alſo, concludes a- 
gainſt the notion of an antiperiſtaſis : the leading argument 


another made of a ſheep-ſkin: that hens will fly at the ſound | urged in behalf of it, is, the heating of quick lime in cold 


harp ſtrung with fox-gut ſtrings, c. See other matters 
odd es ye: this head, eh 2 the articles SounD, Music, 
Tone, TARANTULA, c. : | 
Mr. Boyle mentions “ a lady, who having a ſtrange anti- 
<« pathy to honey; and her phyſician conceiving it in great 
cc meaſure imaginary, mixed a little hone in a medicine ap- 
ce plied to her foot: but he ſoon repented his curioſity ; for 
cc jt cauſed a ſtrange diſorder in her, which ceaſed upon re- 
<< moving of the medicine. Uſeful. Philsſoph.”—Dr. Mather 
relates, that a gentlewoman in New-England ſwoons upon 
4 ſeeing any one cut their nails with a knife; but is not the 
<< leaſt affected, if the ſame be done with a pair of ſciſſars.” 
Phil. Tranſact. No. 339. 2 | 
The Peripatetics account for antipathies, from certain occult 
qualities inherent in the bodies. See OccuLT, Peripa- 
TETIC, &c, See allo WITCHCRAFT, CONSENT of parts, 
&c. | 
Some think that the term antipathy, can only be applied to 
any certain purpoſe, when uſed with the reſtriction of mo- 
dern philoſophers ; among whom it r no more than 
a vis centrifuga, or repelling power. See REPELLING, and 
CENTRIFUGAL. | 
ANTIPERISTALTIC®, in anatomy, a motion of the 
inteſtines contrary to the periſtaltic motion. See PERRI- 
STALTIC, | | 
The word is derived from the Greek arn, againſt, tel, about, 
and nn, that which hath the power 4 pronto See 


VERMICULAR. 


As the periſtaltic motion is a contraction of the fibres of the 


inteſtines from above, downwards ; the eee motion 
is their contraction from below, upwards. See IxTESTINES. 

ANTIPERISTASIS e, in philoſophy, the action of two 
contrary qualities, one * Eo, by its oppoſition, excites and 
heightens the force of the other. See OpALITVv. 

* The word is Greek, Arnmetgans ; formed of 3. 7. contra, 
againſt, and eU, to ſtand round: 9. d. circumobfiſtantia or 
renitency againſt any thing that ſurrounds or beſets another. 

Antiperiſtaſis, is uſually defined, the oppoſition of a con- 
* trary quality, whereby the 2 it oppoſes becomes 
© heightened, or intended: or the action whereby a body 
attacked by another, collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger 


| 


water : now, who can ſufficiently admire at the lazineſs and 
GOP of mankind, who have ſo long and generally ac- 
quieſced in what they might ſo eaſily have found to be falſe Þ 
for if, inſtead of cold water, the lime be quenched with hot, 
the ebullition will oftentimes be far greater than if the li- 
quor were cold. Sec HEAT. 
Again; in freezing a baſon to a joint-ſtool, with a mixture 
of ſnow and falt, by the fire-ſide, it is pretended, that th 
fire ſo intends the cold, as to enable it to congeal the water 
that ſtagnated upon the ſurface of the ſtool, betwixt that and 
the bottom of the veſſel. But how little need there is of an 
antiperiſtaſis in this experiment, appears hence, that Mr. Boyle 
has purpoſely made it with good ſucceſs, in a place where 
there neither was, nor ever probably had been a fire. Sce 
Fire, and FREEZING. | 
The patrons of an antiperiſſaſis uſually plead that aphoriſtical 
ſaying of Hippocrates, © The viſcera are hotteſt in winter,” 
in behalf of their opinion : but the only proof uſually brought 
of ſuch greater heat, is, that men then have a greater appe- 
tite ; ſo that the aphoriſm ſuppoſes digeſtion to be made in 
the ſtomach by heat, which is eaſily refelled. See Di Es- 
TION. 
Another argument, urged in favour of an antipery/tafis, is bor- 
rowed from the production of hail, which is preſumed to be 
generated in ſummer only, not in winter; and, according 
to the ſchools, is made in the loweſt region of the air, by 
the cold of the falling drops of rain being fo highly intended 
by the warmth they meet with in the air near the earth, 2s 
to congeal into a ſolid form. See the article HALL. | 
As to the refreſhing coldneſs which ſubterraneous places afford 
in ſummer, it may be denied that they are then really colder 
than in winter ; though, if the contrary were allowed, it 
would not neceſſarily infer an antiperiſtaſis.— It is certain, the 
ſmoking of waters drawn from deep places in ſroſty weather, 
does not neceſſarily infer ſuch water ts be warmer than at 
other times when it does not ſmoke ; fince that effect may 
proceed, not from the greater warmth of the water, but from 
the greater coldneſs of the air. For a man's breath in ſummer, 
or in mild winter weather, becomes very viſible; the cold 
ambient air ſuddenly condenſing the fuliginous fteams diſ- 


charged by the lungs; which, in warmer weather, ate readily 
. e ee 
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diffuſed in 1 particles through the air. See the] philoſophers, abſolutely den; * 
articles WATER, Corp, EFrLuvia, &c. | — the r 3 on- 
ANTIPHONY, Ax rina, the anſwer made by one] earth: which is Lactantius's way, Inftit. ib 1 leity of the 
choir to another, when the pſalm or anthem is ſung between] thers only called in queſtion the conjeftures of the * 
two, See ANTHEM, Cholin, S., I phers: which is S. Auguſtin's n philoſo- 
In the number of eccleſiaſtical books, formerly uſed in the | c. 9. —After putting the penn + Ig. Se Mes 2 6b. xvi. 
church, and aboliſhed by parliament at the reformation, | nations of cyclopes, or pigmies, or of people whofe feet Were 
we meet with antiphoners, or antiphonaries. 3 & 4 Ed. VI.] outward, &c. he aomes to the point of Antiv94e; = ſtood 
c. 10. 2 2 a i vhether the lower part of our earth be 2 — ror 
ANTIPHRASIS®, a ſort cf figurative expreſſion, whith | © pades?” —He made no doubt of the earth's he: by Anti. 


has a contrary meaning to what it carries in appearance.— | nor of there being a part diametri „being round, 
Or, a kind of irony, wherein we fay one thing and mean | only diſputes its Keane rally inhabited; „ 22 5 but 
the contrary. See Ficure and Ixoxry. tions he ſuggeſts for that purpoſe are juſt enough: 1 
. The Fs — from the Greck an, and $027:59 of _ who allerted Antipodes, had no hifto for it ; — 
| 1 = : N er part of the earth may be covered wit , 

Santius defines antiphraſit to be a form of irony, whereby we | to place Antipodes there, of a different ol 5 that 
ſay a thing, Yi denying what we ought rather to affirm it to | muſt have been the opinion of the ancients, ſince they he 


be: antiphraſis eft ironiæ quedam forma, cum dicimus negando it impoſſible to go from our world irs;) i . 
id quod ie affirmar fas yn we fay it did not diſ- | ſcripture, which teaches that the whe Nas dateien 
pleaſe me, or, he is no fool ; meaning, I was pleaſed with it, | one man. Such is the ſentiment of that father from 
or, he is a man of ſenſe, On this principle, the antiphraſes It may be added, that the Chriſtian fathers were not th 
bought to be ranked among the figures of ſentences, and not | perſons, who diſputed the truth of Antipodes. L 11 


| 4 LUCretius had 
among thoſe of words. See FicuRE. done it before them at the end of his firſt boo 

It is a common error, to make antiphraſes conſiſt in ſingle Cc. See alſo Plutarch, Iib. de facie in orbe — ; and Bliss 
words; as when we ſay that the Parcz are thus called by an- who refutes the opinion, IIb. il. c. 65. : Vs 


tipbraſis, becauſe they ſpare no body, parc quia nemins par- ANTIPREDICAMENTsS, in logic. 
—_ Jerom, in wo "_ N againſt Vigilan- OT: NIS, in logic. See AurEPRE. 
tius, ſays he ought rather to dor mitantius per anti- ANTIPTO SIS, a figure i 1 i 
4 =. than vigilantius, becauſe he oppoſed the Chriftians | is put for another. p Se Ber * grammar, whereby one caſe 
Folding wakes at the tombs of the martyrs. * The word comes from the Greek arm, pro, and wn, 


- Sanctius holds it improper to call theſe antiphraſes; by reaſon ca ſus. . 
phraſis is not applicable to a ſingle word, but ſigniſies oratio- | AN T IQUARY, AnTrquarivs, a perſon who Kade 
4 nem, aut laquendi madum. See PHRASE. and ſearches after monuments and remains of the ancients ; 
6 ANTIPODES*, in geography, a relative term, underſtood | 25, old medals, books, ſtatues, ſculptures, and inſcriptions ; 
1 of ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live diametrically oppoſite | and, in general, all curious pieces that may afford any light 
to one another. See EARTH and ANTICHTHONES. into antiquity, See ANTIQUITY. See alſo Monumenrt, 


The word comes from the Greek arn, againfl, and aus, MEDAL, IxscRxIr rIox, SCULPTURE, STATUE, &c 
oog, a foot. | i, Formerly there were ſeveral other kinds of antiquaries. The 
The Antipodes are thoſe who live in paralles of latitude librarii or copiſts, i. e. thoſe who tranſcribed in fair legible cha- 
equally diſtant from the equator, the one toward the north, racters what had been before written in notes, were called by 
the other to the ſouth ; and under the ſame meridian, though this name. See Linxari,—They were alſo denominated 
180®, or juſt half of that meridian, diſtant from one another. | calligraphi. See CALLicrapni, | 
See PARALLEL and MERIDIAN. In the chief cities of Greece and Italy, there were other per- 
The Antipodes have the ſame degree of heat and cold; the ſons of diſtinction, called antiquaries, whoſe buſineſs it was 
ſame length of night and day; but at contrary times: it to ſhew ſtrangers the antiquities of the place, to explain the 
being midnight with one, when it is noon with the other; | ancient inſcriptions, and to give them all the aſſiſtance they 
and the longeſt day with one, when ſhorteſt with the other. | could in this way of learning. 
See HEAT, Dar, Nicht, &c. | This was doubtleſs a very curious and uſeful inftitution ; and 
Again, as the horizon of any place is gos diftant from the | might well deſerve to be re-eſtabliſhed. —Pauſanias calls theſe 
zenith thereof; Autipodes have the fame horizon. See Ho- anliquaries, EEnymai; the Sicilians called them my/tageg:. 
RIZON,—And hence, when the ſun riſes to one, he ſets to AN TIQUATED, AnT1qQuarus, ſomething obſolete, or 
the other. See RisinG and SETTING. "m1 n out of date, or uſe, e | 
Plato is ſaid to have firſt ſtarted the notion of Antipodes ; and | ANTIQUE, AnTiquvs, in a general ſenſe ſomething that 
likewiſe to have given them the name: as he conceived is ancient. See ANCIENT, and ANTIQUITY. | 
the earth to be of a ſpherical figure, it was eaſy for him to | ANTIQUE is chiefly uſed among architects, ſculptors, and 
infer that there muſt be Antipades. See EarTH. painters; who apply it to ſuch pieces of building, ſculpture, 
Many of the ancients, and particularly Lactantius and Au- painting, c. as were made at the time when the arts were 
guſtin, laughed at the notion. The latter of thoſe fathers is | in their greateſt perfection, among the ancient Greeks and 
out of his wits to think how men and trees ſhould hang pen- | Romans, viz. from the age of Alexander the great to the 
dulous in the air, their feet uppermoſt, as they muſt do in the | time of the emperor Phocas, about the year of Chriſt 600, 
other hemiſphere. when Italy became over-run by the Goths and Vandals. 
And if we may believe Aventine, Boniface archbiſhop of | In which ſenſe the word fands oppoſed to modern, See Mo- 
Mentz and legate of pope Zachary, in the eighth century, DERN.—Thus we ſay, an antique building, or a building 
declared a biſhop of that time, called Virgilius, a heretic, | after the antique; an antique or bas-relievo ; the an- 
for maintaining that there was ſuch a thing as Autipades. tique manner, taſte, &c, pes 
But this piece of hiſtory is controverted by the authors of the | ANT1QUE is ſometimes alſo contradiſtinguiſhed from ancient, 
Mem. de Trevoux ; as having been made uſe of, it ſeems, by | which denotes a leſſer degree of antiquity, when the art was 
ſome perſons, to ſhew that the church has been miſtaken in | not in its utmoſt purity, 185 
its deciſions. The only account extant of the matter, upon | Thus, antique architecture is frequently diſtinguiſhed from an- 
which the tradition is founded, is a letter of pope Zachary | cient architecture. See ARCHITECTURE. | 
to Boniface ; wherein he ſays, © If it be proved that he main- | Some writers uſe the compound, ANTIQUO-MODERN, in 
< tain that there is another world, and other men under the reſpect of old Gothic churches, and other buildings; to di- 
earth; another ſun, and another moon; expel him the | ftinguiſh them from thoſe of the Greeks and Romans. | 
<« church, in a council; after firſt diveſting him of theprieft- | ANTIQUITY, AnTiquiTAs, is uſed to denote the times 
% hood, c. The authors above cited endeavour to prove | or ages paſt long ago. See ce, Time, ANTIQUE, AN- 
that this threatening was never executed; and that Boniface | c1gnT, &c. 
and Virgilips afterwards lived together in good underſtanding; | Thus we ſay, the heroes of antiquity, the marks, or footſteps, 
and that Virgilius was even canonized by the fame pope. | of antiquity, monuments of antiquity, &c. Es 
Mem. de Trev. an, 1708, ANTIQUITY is alſo uſed to denote the works or remains of 
They further aſſert, that were the ftory true; the pope had ancient times. See MonumenT, Remains, Ruins, &c. 
done nothing contrary to truth and equity: in regard the no- | Thus we ſay, a fine, a curious piece of antiquity : Italy, 
tion of Antipodes was very different in thoſe days, from what France, and England abound in. antiguities. i 
it is now, For beſides the demonſtrations of the mathe- Ax T IGT v is alſo uſed to denote the great age of a thing, or 
4 maticians, ſay they, the philoſophers too added their con- its duration from times of old. See Ace, TIME, &c. 
& jectures ; As aſſerted that the ſea made two great circles | In this ſenſe we ſay, the antiquity of a kingdom, a cuſtom, 
around the earth, which divided it into four parts; that or the like: moſt nations lay claim to an antiquity much 
the vaſt extent of this ocean, and the burning heats of the | greater than they can warrant. The preſent age may be 
ce torrid zone, prevented any communication between thoſe | faid to be the antiquity of the world; which was but a new 
© four parts of the earth, fo that men could not be all of the | thing in what are commonly called the ancient days. 
e {ame kind, nor proceed from the ſame original: and this,” | Plato tells us of an account which an Egyptian prieſt gave 
ſay our authors, was what was meant by the word Anti- | to Solon, in which the Athenians were 9000 years old, and 
e podes in thoſe times.” thoſe of Sais 8000. Pomponius Mela makes a ſtill larger 
As to the ſentiments of the primitive Chriſtians with a_— account out of Herodotus, viz. of 330 kings before Ama 5 
to Antipodes; ſome, rather than admit the concluſions of the | and upwards of 13000 years. Diodorus Sigulus tells 5 Fol 


ANT 


years the firſt king of Egypt, to the expedition 
2 4 B of other authors, 

more than doubles that account. When Alexander entered 
Egypt, the prieſts ſhewed him out of their facred hiſtories an 
— of the Perſian empire which he had lately conquered, 
and the Macedonian which he had received by birth, each 
of 8000 Whereas nothing can be more certain, from 
the beſt Pidorical accounts, than that the Perſian empire Was 
not then 300 years old, nor the Macedonian 500 ; anc 1 

- wonder their catalogues ſhould be ridiculouſly incredible, 
when the Egyptians make their firſt kings reign 1200 years 
a- piece; and the Aſſyrians thetrs about 4000, as in 
icle Saros. | 88 | | 
_ Chaldees in Alexander's time affirmed they had taken 
obſervations of the celeſtial motions for 470000 years ; and 
withal had calculated the nativities of all the children 
born in that ſpace. But thoſe obſervations being curiouſly 
ſcarched into by Calliſthenes, appointed by Ariſtotle for that 


4 | 


of Alexander : 


| | further than 1900 years be- | he tragus. þ 
purpoſe” weary Tons 0 e |ANTITRINITARIANS, heretics who deny the holy 


fore Alexander ; as Porphyry himſelf declares, who was no 
friend of Moſes's account, 
ANTISCIIF, in geography, 
ferent ſides of the equator ; and who, 
noon, have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 
SHADOW. 5 
* The 


the people wha inhabit on dif- 


word comes from the Greek ayn, againf, and 0:4, 


OE the people of the north are Antiſcii to thoſe of the 


ſouth ; the one projecting their ſhadows at noon, towards 
the north pole, and the others towards the ſouth pole. 
Autiſcii are frequentl) | 
ting oppoſite ſides of the equator, have the ſame elevation of 
the pole. Sees ANTOEGE „„ „ n 
The Antiſcii ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Periſcii, Sc. 
, .. I ro 5 | 
AxTISC11 is ſometimes alſo uſed- among aſtrologers, for two 
points of the heavens equally diſtant from the tropics, — Thus 
the ſigns les and taurus are held Antiſcii to each other. 
ANTISCORBUTICS, medicines proper for the cure of 
the ſcurvey. See SCORBUTUS., ay | 
ANTISIGMA, Arriciyuæ, among the ancient grammarians, 
ſignifies one of the notes of ſentences affixed to thoſe verſes 
whoſe order was to be changed. 3 
ANTISPAST Us, a poetical foot, conſiſting of four ſyl- 
lables, whereof the firſt is ſhort, the ſecond and third long, 
and the fourth ſhort. See Foor and VERSE. 
ANTISPODIUM: See the article Spoprum; _ ; 


S : 


ANTISTITIUM, is a term. uſed in ancient 


ANTISTROPHE, a kind.of dance in -uſe among the an- 
cients ; wherein they ſtepped ſometimes to the right, and 


ſometimes to the left, fill doubling their turns or conver- 


fions; See DANCE. EE 2 
The motion towards the left, they called antiſtropbe; from 
arm. againſt, and-coopn, of 5eepe, I turn, See STROPHE. 
— Hence, . 5 | as | 
ANTISTROPHE, is alſo uſed in lyric poctry, in ſpeaking ef 
the ode, which is uſually divided into the ffrophe, antiſtrophe 
and epode, See ODe. | | 
The antiſtrophe is a kind of echo, or replication to the ſtro- 
phe ; and the epode a launching out from them both. See 
STROPHE and EPODE, | 8 
ANTISTROPHE, is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby two 
tterms or things mutually dependent one on another, are re- 
ciprocally converted. See FIGuRE and Cox vERS1AU mn. 
As, if one ſhould ſay, the maſter of the ſervant, and the ſer- 
vant of the maſter. | 
ANTITACTAS®, or AnTiTAcTIc1, in antiquity, a kind 
of Gnoſtics, who owned that God, the creator of the univerſe; 
was good and juſt ; but aſſerted withal, that one of his crea- 
tures had created evil, and had engaged us to follow it, in 
| order to ſet us in oppoſition to God the creator; and that it 
becomes our duty to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to 
avenge God of his enemy. See GxosTics. 
* Hence the name; which is derived from the Greek æmmz- 
Tw, I oppoſe, I am contrary.” 
ANTITHENARX, in anatomy, 
muſcles, otherwiſe 
ADDUCTOR. 
The word is Greek, compounded of am, azrtinft, and Srrap 3 
by reaſon thoſe muſcles a& as antagoniſts to the thenars, or 
abductors. See THEN AR and ABDUCTOR. 
ANTE ESIS, in rhetoric, a ſetting two things b way 
of oppoſition to each other, that the different qualities of 
each may appear the more ſtrongly. See OpposrrE, Op- 
POSITION, PERIOD. . 
Such is that of Cicero, in the ſecond Catilinarian : 
© One ſide ſtands m „on the other impudence ; on the 
3 fidelity, on the other deceit; here piety, there ſacrilege; 
here 2 there luſt, &c.”—Such alſo is that of 
Auguſtus to ſome ditious young men, audite, juvenes, ſenem, 
quem juvenem ſenes audivere.— Such again is that of Seneca 
ure leves Ioguuntur, ingentes tupent. And that of Virgil, | 


fleftere ſi nequeo ſuperas, acherania movebs, 
VOI. I. | | 


| a name giveh to divers 
called addufors or adducent muſcles, See 


& On the 


of conſequence, at 


confounded with Antæci, who inhabi- 


ä chronicles | 
for an abbey or monaſtery. See Mox As TE RT, and ABBev. | 


| 


| who live under the ſame meridian, and at the fame 
| 0 


Seneca, Salvian, and many other ancient 
greatly to affect antitheſes ; but among the mo- 
they are generally decried. marets reprefents them 

writers, —Perfius long ago declaim- 
inent uſe of antitbets. 
— Crimina ra 


Librat in antithetis, declus poſuiſſe figuras. 
ANTITHESiIS is alſo a 1 1 
is ſubſtituted in the room of another, as alli for illi. 
ANTITHET, AxTiTHEToxN, an oppoſite, or contrary; 
ſomething diſpoſed by way of antitheſis. Sce ANTITHEs1s. 
Us, a texm occurring in the title of a 


one letter 


ANTITHETARI 
chapter in the Laws of Canutus, but not in the chapter it ſelf. 
The ing of the word, is a man who endeavours to diſ- 
charge him elf of the fact of which he is accuſed, by recri- 
minating, i. e. by charging the accuſer with the ſame fact. 
See RECRIMINATION. 5 
ANTITRAGUS, in anatomy, part of the auricle oppoſite 
to the See TrAGus, and Ear. 


trinity, and teach that there are not three perſons in the god- 
head. Sce Trinity and Gp. 
Thus the Samoſatenians, who do not believe the diſtinction 
of perſons in God ; the Arians, who deny the divinity of the 
Word; and the Macedonians, who de that of the Holy Spi- 
rit, are all properly Antitrinitarians. * SAMO3SATENIAN, 
 ArR1an, Oc. © a 
Among the Antitrinitarians are particularly under- 
ſtood of Socinians, called alſo Unitarians. See SociIx IAN 
and Un1iTARIAN. - FO a 
The Bibliotheca antitrinitarierum, or antitrinitarian library, 
is a poſthumous work of Chriſtopher Sandius, an eminent 
Antitrinitarian; wherein he gives a lift digefted in order of 
time, of all the Socinian or modern Antitrinitarian authors, 
with 8 brief account of their lives, and à catalogue of their 
wor 
ANTIT VPE, a Greek word, properly ſignifying a type or 
figure correſpondent to ſome other type. See Tye. 
The word antitype, AvTitv7%;, occurs twice in the new teſta- 
ment, vig. in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, IX. 24. and in St. 
Peter, 1 Ep. III. 21. where its genuine import has been much 
controverted.— The former ſays, that Chrift is not enter- 
ed into the holy places made with hands, which are 
© arrirura, the figures or antitypes of the true; now to ap- 
“ pear in the of God for us. Now Torog, as is 
elſewhere obſerved, ſignifies the pattern by which another thing 
is made: and as Moſes was obliged to make the tabernacle, 
and all things in.it, according to the pattern ſhewed him in the 
mount; the tabernacle ſo formed was the antitype of what was 
- ſhewn to Moſes: any thing therefore formed according to a 
model or pattern, is an antitype. - | | | 
In the latter paſſage, the apoſtle ſpeaking of Noah's flood, 
and the deliverance of only cight perſons m the ark from it, 
ſays © * Nha GNTITUT CY u cue e Barrio, baptiſm being an 
antitype to that, now ſaves us; not putting away the filth of the 
fleſb, but the anſwer of a good conſcience totuard Gad, &c. The 
meaning is, that righteouſneſs, or the anſwer of a good con- 
ſcience towards God, now faves us by means of the reſurrec- 
tion of Chrift, as formerly righteouſneſs faved thoſe eight 
perſons by means of the ark, during the flood. — The word 
antitype, therefore, here ſignifies a general fimilitude of cir- 
cumſtances; and the particle 46, whereunto, refers, not to 
the immediate antecedent, v9z75;, water, but to all that 
precedes. | 
ANTITYPE, among the ancient Greek fathers, and in the 
Greek liturgy, is alſo applied to the ſymbols of bread and 
wine in the facrament. See Symeot, EucHARIST, c. 
Hence it has been argued Proteftants, that the 
Greeks do not really believe the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion; in regard they call the bread and wine antitypes, arriru- 
Tz, 9. d. figures, ſimilitudes, even after the conſecration. 
See GREEK, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, c. | 
Clement, in his conſtitutions, St. Cyril, and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, and ſeveral other ancient writers, make no ſcruple of 
| uſing the term on the ſame occaſion; as is allowed by Leo 
Allatius, Suicer, Ec. . | | 
M. Simon replies to Dr. Smith, who had made. this obſer- 
vation of the Greeks calling the ſpecies, antitypes, after con- 
ſecration; that the Greek church does not hold the conſe- 
cration compleated till after the prayer called invocation of the 


| Holy Spirit, which comes aſter the pallage of the liturgy, Where 


the bread and wine are called arntitypes. | 
Add, that Marcus Epheſius, 23 of the party againſt 
the Latins, at the council of Florence; makes uſe of this 
very paſſage in the Greek liturgy, to prove that the conſecration 
does not conſiſt wholly in the words, ibis is my body ; but alſo 


in the prayer or benediction which the prieſt rehearſes after- 
wards, invoking the Holy Spirit. See Gree. 


ANTLER, among hunters, the firſt of the pearls that grow 
about the bur of a deer's-horn. See HE ap, and Royar. 

There are alſo ſur- antlers, brow-antkrs, &c. See HunTinG. 
ANTOECIS®, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
diftance 


IE from 


from the ; the one towards the north, and the other 
to the See EARTH. 
* The word is formed of the Greek am, contra, and own, 
| I dwell, inhabit The Artæci are contradiſtinguiſhed from 
the Periceci. See PIO CI. 
Hence, the Antec? have the fame longitude and the ſame 


latitude, only of a different denomination, See LAT1- 
TUDE, &c. lie in the fame ſemicircle of the meri- 
dian, but in ite parallels, 


The inhabitants cf Peloponneſus are Aritarci to the Hotten- 
tots of the cape of Good hope, — Antœci are frequently con- 


founded with Antiſcii. See ANTIsSCI11. . 


The Anteci have preciſely the ſame hours of the day and 
night; but oppoſite ſeaſons: when it is 12 a-clock in the 
longeſt ſummer day with one; it is 12 a- clock of the ſhorteſt 
winter's day with the other: and hence the night of the one 
is always a to the day of the other. See Day, Hou, 
Season, Oc. | 


Hence alſo thoſe ſtars which never riſe to any given place, | 


to the Anæci and Antipodes thereof never ſet: and vice ver ſa. 


—And if the Antec; turn their faces toward each other, or 1 
the Antipodes look both toward the equator, the ftars will | 


riſe to the one on the right hand, and to the other on the 
left. See AxTIPODEs, Cc. 85 
ANTONINE Cu. See the article Col uu xd. 
ANTONOM ASIA“, a figure in rhetoric, whereby a nou 
| 1 is uſed inſtead of a proper name, or vice verſa. 
FicuxzE and Name. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek ayn, for; and oel, 


Thus we fy, the philoſopher, inſtead of Ariſtotle; the ora- 
tor, for Cicero; the apoſtle, for St. Paul; the prophet, for 


Moſes, &c.—Thus alſo we call a voluptuous perſon, a Sar- | 
Sc. And thus we fay Henry the great; mean- | 


1 IV. of France. 
ANTRU 
the finus of each maxi 
ſometimes mi 


bone. 


Renſeb. Bike Anat. Med. t. 3. p. 204. | 

AxTruUM Pylori, a large cavity at the bottom of the py- 
Ser PrLorus. | ; 

ANVIL, 2 ſmith's utenfil, 


 APAGOGICAL Demonſtration, is ſuch as does 


Mi. 


Highmorianum, is a cavity diſcovered within 


ke this for a caries of the bone ; | 
can penetrate fo deep into it with a probe. 


ſerving to place their work on, | 


miſlion of pulſe was j coldneſ 
extremes with a gan &c. Phil. Tranſact. No 299 


APA GMA, a term uſed by ſome writers in chi 


the thruſting of a bone or other . MITUFgery, for 
See DISLOCATION. | OE Proper place. 
a Arayuyn. Ss ABDUcCT1ov. ; 
word is compounded of & ; 
or draw. = ve, from; and %%, to bring 
the thing directly, but ſhews the impoſſibili nat Prove 
rs ariſes 22 denying it, —— pdo rdity 
lence it is alſo ca reduttio ad impoſſibile, or ad as... 
P * ert der and ABSURD. * or ad abſurdun, 
ANAGE*®*, AprpEnace, APpPANAaG 
or APENNAGE, in the French laws, the n 
&c. alfgned jo 


younger ſon: or a ſettled portion of lands, 
the ſbſiſtence of the cadets, or younger ſons of a ſovereign 


prince. See KinG, Sox, CHILDREN, Ee. | 
* Nicod and Menage derive the word from the Latin pas: 
bread, which frequently includes all other ſorts of x 
neceſſary for ſubſiſtence. Du Cange takes it to = 2 
formed of the baſe Latin, apanare, apanamentum 21 
nagium, Which amounts to the ſame thing: thoſe words 18 
ing apparently formed of paris. | * 
Some will have the apanages, at their firſt inſtitution, to ha 
been only penſions, or annual payments of a certain Ae 
money. — The younger ſons of England have no certain apa 
nages, as in France; but only what the good pleaſure of the 
king beſtows upon them. See Prince, c. 
Even in F rance, during the firſt and ſecond races of kings. 
kn rex of 8 and apanages were unknown; <4 
the ains were divided pret ually amon 1 
8 See Ren Eon * 
Great inconveniences ariſing hence; it was at length f. 
proper to put off the younger born with counties, 3 - 
other diſtricts; on condition of their paying homage and 
fealty for the ſame, and of their reverting, in defect of heirs 
male, to the crown. e 8 | 
This has happened accordingly to the firſt and ſecond branch 
of the dukes of Burgundy. —The dutchy of Orleans is the 
apanage of the ſecond ſon of France,  _. 
APARTMENTS, a portion of a large houſe, wherein a 
perſon may lodge ſeparately ; having all the conveniences re- 


to be hammered or forged. : quiſite to make a compleat habitation; See Hovse, Cc. 
"The face of ſarface of the anvil! muſt be very flat * The word comes from the Latin  apartimentum, of the verb 
and ſmooth, without flaws ; and ſo hard that a file will not Pre Kn we _—_ or, as fome imagine, a parte manfionis, 
touch it. —At one end is ſometimes a pike, bickern or _— ENTER m 7 . 0, GT 

. | ; i A compleat apa muſt conſiſt of a hall, a chamber 
beak-iron, for the of hollow work.—The whole is | an anti habit; -« clolec - "als bind oe W 1 
; — 1 on 2 firm wooden block. Mex. Mechan. CHAMBER, ANTICHAMBER;. Ge. __ 


G 5 5 : 1 . ,. | APATHY®*, ma moral ſenſe, denotes an inſenſibility; 6 
ANUS, in medicine, the lower (extremity of the inteſtine | rs =" rn pertur * 
> reflum 5 * 3 — ane _— Tab. Anat. 2 py mn p a Nh 2: —_ A I cf 
A. 9. li. u. See a ECTUM and FUNDAMENT, | T A en 13 | 
A G. ſent golden emerads back with the ark, N erg eee er eee, ee _ MG. 
to CO of a diſeaie which aMicted them in the anus. 1 The Stoics affected an entire apathy : their wiſe man was 
Sam. c. 6. ; e to enjoy a perfect calmneſs or tranquillity of mind, incapable 
Auſcles of the Auus, are the ſphincter, levator and ſcalptor or | of 3 ruffled, and above 8 any ſenſe —— of 
1 See SPHINCTER, LEVATOR, and La- pleaſure or pain. See STOICs, PLEASURE, and Pain, 
: p : | In the firſt ages of the church the Chriftians adopted the 
Diſeaſes of the Axus are fiſtulas, and the procedentia, or prolap- term apathy, to expreſs a contempt of all earthly concerns; 
ſus an; to which may be added the hxmorrhoids, &c, See a ſtate of mortification, ſuch as the goſpel preſcribes. And 
whe whe * LS, 2 — ORRHOID, hence we find the word often uſed among the devouter wri- 
; . IC | M. 47 | ters: Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it ex- 
uus is alſo uſed for a ſmall hole in the third ventricle of the | ceedingly in vogue; thinkin hereby to draw the philoſo- 


brain, which leads into the fourth ventricle of the cerebellum. phers to Chriſtianity, who aſpired after fuch a ſublime pitch 


| See Bra N and VENTRICLE. 3 of virtue. 
AONIDES, in logy. See the article Mus. : Quietiſm, is only apathy diſguiſed under the appearance of 
AORISTUS®, Aries, in the Greek grammar, an indeſi- devotion, See QUIETISM. 


nite, or indeterminate kind of tenſe which ſometimes ex- 
preſſes the preſent, ſometimes the future, but ofteneſt the 
pr ns. Tenxse and D . | 
g is com rivative ; and Gao; 
* pounded of x, p ö dei o, to 
The Greeks have two aoriftus's; the Latins none. | 
AORTA®, in anatomy, an artery, which ariſes immediate= 


APATURIA®*, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt celebrated b 
the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. See FEAST. 25 
The word is uſually derived from the Greek & -m, fraud. 

It is ſaid to have been inſtituted in ry A a fraudulent 
victory, obtained by Melanthus king of Athens, over Xan- 
thus, king of Bceotia, in a ſingle combat, which they agreed 
upon, to put an end to a debate between them relating to the 


ly out of the left ventricle of the heart; and is diſtributed 
parts of the body. V. Tab. Anat. (An- 


thence through all the 


and 
ticles Ax TERRY and HearT. 

* The word is formed of the Greek 

veſſel, 


E. 1. n. 1. and fig. 3. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. r. and o. 


I. kt. u. and Angeiol. fig. I. u. 28, See alſo the ar- 
=_ eln, which ſignifies a 
The aorta is divided into two g 
and d:ſcending ; aorta aſcendens and deſcendens. See 
AsCEnDIXC, Sc. | 


The aorta is otherwiſe called the great artery; as being the | 


trunk, out of which the other arteries all ſpring; and the 
great conduit or canal 
out the body. See BLoop and CixcuLaToN. 


petrifattions of the coats of the aorta as it riſes | 
that ſome think it a conſtant | 
Cooper, however, has an expreſs diſcourſe to thaw | 
that whenever ſuch offification happens in man, it is a diſeaſe, | ; | 
| ſecond day, which they called avappvos;, they ſacrificed to 


or 
from the heart, are ſo 
caſe, Mr. 


and incommodes the part in the due execution of its office. 


Of this be gives us ſeveral inſtances; one, in which an inter- 
- I b 


trunks, called the - 


the blood is conveyed through- 


frontiers of their countries. Hence Budzus calls it fe/tum de- 
ceptionts, the feaſt of deceit. 1 

Other authors give a different etymology of this feaſt, from 
what we have now related: they tell us, that the young A- 
thenians were not admitted into the tribes on the third daß 
of the apaturia, till their fathers had firſt ſwore that they 
were their own children; and that till that time they were 
ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, to be without fathers, a fes, 
whence the feaft, ſay they, took its name. 

Xenophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the relations 
and friends met on this occaſion, and join'd with the fathers 
of the young people who were to be received into the tribes; 
and that from this aſſembly the feaſt took its name: that in 
&TaT#pa, the & far from being a privative, is a conjunctive, 
and ſigniſies the ſame thing with 5s, together. 

This feaſt laſted four days: the firſt day, thoſe of the ſame 


tribe made merry together; and this they called Jopme, The 
third day, which they called 


Jupiter and Minerva. The 
X82EWTH 


: APE 


ric; loch of their young men and maids as were of age, 
vere Ante into ther uit The fourth day they called 


T6 7 E 4m 3s 
APECHEMA, Amma, in medicine, the ame with 
See CONTRAFISSURE. 
AT: Chriſt left his body diſſolved, in the air; and ſo aſcended 
into heaven without it. See ASCENSION. 
APENNAGE. - See the article APANAGE..., 
APEPSY *, APErsIA, in medicine, denotes crudity, or a 
want of digeſtion. See DIGESTION, © 
* The word is formed from the privative particle a, and o, 
coguo, I boil, or concoct. | 


„may be defined a defect in the ſtomach, which pre- 
Ape "the firaent taken in from affording b proper chyle for 
7. 2 


lying the blood and nouriſhing the See Foob, 
Ne Cuy, BLood, NUTRITION, oc... 
APERIENS , APERIENT, or APERITIVE, in edicine. 
IEN TS. | RE CIS 
9 word is Latin; being the participle of the verb aperire, 
to open; . 4. opening. a 4 
martis APERIENS, opening ſaffron of 1 
gin + of iron-plates or filings, made by expoſing them to 
the rain or dew, till they contract a ruſt ; which is the me- 
dicine required. See CRocus, and Mars, See alſo Alx, 
Sc. -It is a good aperient. ; TRAY 
APpERIENS palpebram rectus, in anatomy, is a muſcle, which 
riſing in the orbit. of the eye, near the entrance of the optic 
nerve; paſſes over the attollent muſcle of the eye, and is at 
laſt inſerted into the whole ſuperior part of the upper eye-lid, 
which it ſerves to open. See ExE and PALPEBRA.” 
APERIENTS, or ArERITIVE Medicines, are ſuch as open 
the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands, and pores; 
and by that means promote a due circulation of the contained 
juices. Sec OBSTRUCTION, CAPILLARY, GLAND, Otk= 
SLATS GG Co... Ty 
Aperients, then, coincide with what we otherwiſe call open- 
ers, anaſtomatics, and deobſtruents. See DE 0BSTRUENT, &c. 


The five leſſer aperient, or opening roots; are graſs, madder, 


eryngo, Capers, „„ ͥͤ 
The greater aperient, or opening roots, are ſmallage, fennel, 
aſparagus, parlly, and butcher's broom. : 
APERTA Taga. See the article TG a.. 
APERTIONS, in architecture, are the openings in a build- 
ing; as doors, windows, ſtair-caſes, chimneys, outlets and 
inlets for light, ſmoke, c. See Door, Winpow, Sc. 
The apertions ſhould be as few as may be; 
all openings are weakenings. See BUILDING; . 
APERTURE*#, APERTURA, the opening of any thing; 


or a hole, cleft, or vacant place in ſome otherwiſe ſolid; or 
. 


continuous ſubject. See OPENING. „„ 
* The word comes from the Latin apertura, of aperire, to 
open. | 


In geometry, aperture 1s uſed for the ſpace left between two | 
lines which mutually incline towards each other to form an | 


angle. See ANGLE. | 
In optics, aperture is the hole next the object-glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, or microſcope ; through which the light and image of 


the object come into the tube, and are thence carried to the | 


eye. See OBJECT-GLASS. 

APERTURE is alſo underſtood of that part of the object-glaſs 
it ſelf, which covers the former, and which is left pervious to 
the rays: See TELESCOPE, 
A great deal depends on having a juſt aperture.—To find it 
experimentally ; apply ſeveral circles of black ſmutted paper, 
each bigger than other, upon the face of the glaſs, from the 
magnitude of 2 ped to the whole extent of the glaſs ; and 
with each of theſe, ſeparately, view ſeveral diſtant objects; 
as the moon, ſtars; &c, That through which they appear 
the moſb diſtinctly, is to be pitched upon. 
M. Auzout affirms; that he found that the apertures of te- 
leſcopes ought to be nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of their 


lengths: but Huygens, who firſt introduced the uſe of aper- 


tures, aſſures us he found by experience, that the aperture 
of an object-glaſs; b. gr. of 30 foot, is to be determined by 
this proportion: as 30 to 3, that is; as 10 to 1, ſo is the 
root of the diſtance of tlie focus of any glaſs multiplied by 
30, to its aperture: and the focal diſtances of the eye-glaſſes 
are to be proportional to the apertures. —A table of apertures 
for teleſcopes of various lengths; &c. ſee under the article 
TELESCOPE, | f 5 = 
The greater or leſs aptrturz of ati object-glats, it is to be 
noted, does not increaſe or diminiſh the viſible area of the 
object; all that is effected by this, is the admittance of more 


or leſs rays, and conſequeiitly the more bright or obſcure ap- 


pearance of the object. | | 
Hence, In viewing Venus through a teleſcope; 4 thuch' leſs 
@perture is to be uſed than for the Moon, Jupiter, or Saturn, 
becauſe her light is ſo vivid and laring. Which conſidera- 
tion does a little invalidate and diſturb M. Auzout's propor- 
: don, as is ſhewn by Dr. Hook, Phil. TranfaQ. No 4. t 
PERTURA Tabularum, in ancient law-books, ſignifies the 


breaking open a laſt will and teſtament, See WII I and 
TESsTAENr. 8 e | | 


ron, is a pre-| 


115 T#, heretics in the primitive church, who taught | 


2 


i 


; 
: 


; 


„ a.. 


it being à tule that 


PERTURA Feudl, denotes the loſs of a feudal tenure, by de- 
Arte iſſue to him to whom the feud or fee 22 8 
granted. See FEE, Früp, Tznure, SG. 
APETALOUSS, in botany, ſomething without petala or 

flower-leaves. See PETALA; and LE ax. 
The word comes from the privative particle «, and ym a0, 

. olium, a leaf. See Fl own, PLaxT, Ce. 
APEX, the vertex or ſummit of any thing. See VerTEx; 

Apicts, &c. .. 


APHARESIS,  APapzcrs, in grammar, a figure, whereby 
ſomething is taken away from the beginning of a word, See 
FiGuURE and Worp. F | 
Thus ciconia, by aphæreſis is wrote conia ; contemnere, tem- 
nete; omittere, mittere, c. | | 
A like retrenchment at the end of a word is called apocope. 
See Apoco pg. 1 . 
APHE LION“, or AyRELIUM, in aſtronomy, that point 
of the earth's or a planet's orbit, in which it is the fartheſt 

diſtant from the ſun that it can be. See ORBIT. 2 
The word comes from the Greek «ap, from; and iO, ſun. 
Thus a planet being in A, (Tab. Aftron. Fig. 1.) its utmoſt 
diſtanee from the fun. S; is ſaid to be in its, abelian. See 
PLANET, SUN, Sc. | | 


In the ſyſtem or ſuppoſition of the ſun's moving round the 
earth; the ſame. point is called apogee, See ApoGEE.. The 
aphelion ſtands oppoſed to the perihelion. See PERIHELION, 
The aphelia of all the primary planets are at reſt ; excepting 
that thoſe planets neareſt the ſun, viz. Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars; being. a&ted upon by Jupiter and Saturn, 
their aphelia moye a ſmall matter in conſequentia with reſpect 
to the fixed ſtars, and this in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of the 
diſtances of thoſe planets from the ſun, _ „ 
Hence, if the A of Mars move 35 minutes in conſe- 
' quentia in reſpect of the fixed ſtars in 100 years; the aphe- 
La of the Earth; Venus and Mercury, will move in 100 
ears, 18 min. 36 ſec. 11 min. 27 ſec, and 4 min. 29. ſec. 

The method of finding the place of the aphelion, is by obſer- 
ving ſeveral of the greater digreſſions of the planet from the 


ſun; till by two or three repeated obſervations it be found 


to remain at a ſtand. In the Philoſ. Tranſact. No. 128. 
we have a geometrical niethod of finding the aphelia of the 
planets, by Dr. Halley: :- FRY hy 1 . 
Kepler places the aphelion of Saturn for the year 1700, in 
28“. 3. 44. of Sagittarius: De la Hire, in 299. 14“. 41”. 
The apbelion of Jupiter in 89. 100. 400. of Libra: De la 
Hire in 109. 17/. 14/.— The aphelion of Mars in 09. 5 1,200. 
of Virgo: De la Hire in 09. 35'. 257. — The aphelion of the 
Earth in 89. 25/, 300. of Cancer. — The aphelion of Venus in 
39. 24. 27/. of Aquarius: De la Hire in 69. 905 107.— 
And the aphelion of Mercury in 15. 44/. 29%. of Sagittarius: 
De la Hize in 13*. 3. 40. „ 
The annual motion, according to Kepler, of the aphelion of 
Saturn is 1/, 10/, of Jupiter, 47”. of Mars, 1. 7/.— Of Ve- 
nus, 1/, 18%, and of Mercury 1. 457. According to de la 
Hire, that of Saturn is 10. 22”. of Jupiter 10. 34”; of Mars 1“. 
a 74—Qf Venus 1“. 26”, and of Mercury 1.“ 39. 
APHONIA®, APs, in medicine, the ſtate of 4 perſon 
who is duinb, or deſtitute of ſpeech. See DUMBNEss. 
The word is compounded of the privative particle a, and 
; .©2vn; Vox, voice; g. d. a loſs of ſpeech, or voice. 
Menjotius has a difſertation expreſs de Aphonia. 


APHORISMS*; a maxim, general rule, or principle of a 


ſcience; or a brief ſentence, comprehending a great deal of 

matter in a few words. See Maxim, &c. 

*The word comes from the Greek aco2:u©t, of a,, ſe- 
fare, ſeligo, 1 ſeparate, I chuſe, 3. 4. a choice; or ſelect ſen- 
tence. See SENTENCE, Ax1om, Oc. 885 

The term is chiefly uſed in medicine and law. We ſay the 
aphariſms of Hippocrates, of Sandtorius, of Boerhaave, &c. 
aphoriſms of the civil law, &c. $2 

APHRONIT REV“ AprHroniTRUM, a kind of nitre, 

mentioned by the ancients ; ſuppoſed to be the ſpume, or 

the lighteſt and ſubtileſt part thereof, emerging to the top. 

See Ni TRE. i * a 15 

* The word is compounded of the Greek agz©-, froth ; and 

vier nitre. 8 : 

Some modern naturaliſts rather take the ancient aphronitre to 

have been a native falt-petre, gathering like an effloreſcence 

on old walls, &c. now called ſalt-petrè of the rock. See Sa L T- 

PET RE. 

APHTHE®, in nſedicine, little ulcers or pimples riſing in 
the mouth, the palate, gums, and at the root of the tongue; 
attended with inflammation, and a difficulty of ſwallowing. 
See ULCER. | = | 

The word ſeems derived from the Greek ge, I corrupt ; 

or from.a@]@, atcendo, J kindle. | 
Sucking children are particularly ſubje& to aphthe, when ei- 
ther the nurſe's milk is corrupted, or the child's ſtomach be- 
comes unfit for digeftion : fot in theſe caſes, the ſharp acri- 
monious parts of the milk riſing up, eafily exulcerate thoſe 

tender and delicate parts. PR 

There are ſonie apbthæ white, others red, others livid and 
blackiſh : the white and red forts are the leaſt dangerous, 
and the moſt eaſily cured ; the livid and black often prove 
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AP Or. 


Wen they happen in grown perſons, are owing to 


and oil of vitriol, is eſteemed a good remedy for the aphthe +: 
plantane-water is alſo in uſe on the ſame occaſion, 


APHTHARTODOCET -;, AÞ0eprodoreray a ſect of 


* 


heretics, ſworn enemies of the council of Chalcedon. 
bb... The word is derived ffom the Greek a?, incorrupti- 


ble; and x4, I opine, I imagine; and was given them, | 


becauſe they-imagined the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incor- 
ruptible and impaſſible, and not capable of death. *_ - |! 
They aroſe among the Eutychians, and made their firſt ap- 
arance in the year 535. See EUTYCHIAN, | 


A IARY*®, bee-houſe ; a place where bees are kept; and fur- 


niſhed with all the apparatus neceſſary for that purpoſe, See 


BEE, Hive, Box, Oc. 


try, &c. whoſe dung is offenſive to bees. See GARDEN, | 


*The word comes from the Latin apis, a. bee. | LS + 
The apiary ſhould be ſereened from high winds on every fide, 
either naturally or artificially ; and well defended from poul- 


; | ONEY, c. 


APIC ES“, fummin, in botany, little knobs growing on the 


tops of the ſtamina, or chives in the middle of flowers. 


See STAMINA, and FLOWER. 


The word is Latin; being the nominative plural of apex, the 
top or ſummit of any thing. f 


They are commonly of a dark, purpliſh colour. — By the mi- 
croſcope they have · been diſcovered to be, as it were a fort of 
capfulæ ſeminales, or ſeed-veſſels, containing in them ſmall 

ęlobular, and often oval particles of various colours, and ex- 


quiſitely formed; called the Farina fercundans. See FARINA 


What the uſes of theſe are, is not entirely agred on: ſome 


4 


ewcundans. 


* Have gueſſed them to be a kind of male ſperm, which fal- 


ling down into the flower, fecundates and ripens the ſeed. See 


APOBATERION, AmnoCarepo,” among the ancients a 


cout of his own country, or ſome other place where he had | 


* 


further under the article Generation f PLANTS, 


fare wel ſpecch, or poem, made by a perſon on his departure 


been kindly received, and entertained. 


APOCALVYPSE&*, ArocaLyPsrs,. revelation ; the name 
of the laſt book in the canon of ſcripture, See Canon, and 
Bib. dard FL SE Y 


py 


The Apocalypſe contains 


Such is that of ZEneas to Helenus and Andromache, En. 


Lib, III.— The apobaterion ſtands oppoſod to the epibate- 


* * 


rion. See EPIBATERION. 


* ; 2 % | , | I : . 7 £ 4 2 ; | ; 
„The word is formed of the Greek amyzavg]e, I reveal, 
I T diſcover. — e 


x 


many important myſteries of the chriſtian faith; made to 
the apoſtle St. John, in the ifte of Pathmos, during his ba- 


niſhment there under the perſecution of Domitian. See Re- | 


VELAT ION. 


This, of all the books of the New Teſtament, is that, about 


which the ancient fathers, and the practice of the church, 
were the moſt, and the longeſt divided. When it was firſt 
univerſally received as canonical, is not eaſy to decide, — 
St. Jerom relates, that the Greek church doubted of its au- 
thentickneſs even in his days: St. Bafil and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen abſolutely reject it; and the council of Laodicea never 
mention it in their canon of the ſacred writings. „ 
Some attributed it to the heretic Cerinthus ; and others, 
to another John, diſciple of St. John, See ATLOOIANs. 
—Dionyſius Alexandrinus cenſures it as written in bad 
Greek, and even finds ſoleciſms and barbariſms in it, in 
abundance : though he allows it to contain a myſtic 
ſenſe, which he ſays he admires even where he does not un- 


derſtand. 


On the other hand, St. Juſtin, Irenæus, Theophilus Anti- 
ochenus, Melito, Apollonius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Tertullian, make no doubt of its being canonical. The third 
council of Carthage, held in 397, placed it in the canon of 


the New Teſtament; and the churches both of the eaſt and 


weſt have acknowledged it ever ſince. | 

The Alogians are repreſented by eccleſiaſtical writers, as great 
declaimers againft the 8 many of the flights where- 
of they turned into ridicule ; particularly the viſions of the 
ſeven trumpets, the four angels bound on the river Euphra- 


: tes, c. St. Epiphanius defends it againſt them: the book, 


he obſerves, is not a mere hiſtory, but a prophecy ; ſo that it 
is no wonder the author ſhould expreſs himſelf after the man- 


ner of the prophets, whoſe Kyle is uſually figurative. 


Of all their. objections againft the authority of this book, |. 


that ſeeme che beſt grounded which is drawn from thoſe 
words in cap. ii. ver. 18. Write to the angel of the church of 
mwatira : there was not, ſay they, any chriſtian church at: 


2 — at that time.—St. Epiphanius, who grants them 


this poin 


t, is forced to have recourſe to the prophetic ſpirit ; 


as if St. 
in courſe of time. See AN EI. 

Some late authors have made a good amendment to St. E- 
piphanius's anſwer: it is probable, in the time of that fa- 


ther, the catalogue of the biſhops, with other acts, which 


ſhew that there had been a church eſtabliſhed there from the | | 


diſcoveries, or revelations relati ng to | Y | g 0 
| APOCRISIARIUS®, in antiquity, an officer appointed to 


John had foreſeen. there would be a church there | 


— — 6 — 
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APOCRUSTICS 


APO 


| time of the apoſtles, might not be known. 
thin, ſerous, and ſharp humours returned from the ſeveral | that though there was not, indeed, hy ae, en 


parts of the body to the mouth. A liniment of mel roſatum 


converts at Thyatira when St. John wrote ; ye 
. . t- 
one of Jews, as there had been another at Theft = 


fore St. Paul preached there. 


Several orthodox writers have rejected the 4p. 

book which countenanced the iris of Cerinchds, 22 bj : 
the carnal" reign of Chriſt on earth, See CERI The Chi 
and MILLENARIES, har ZW 05-455 un 
Though Dionyſius Alexandrinus (ap Fuſeh. BR. F. 
25.) allowed the Apocalypſe for an red ——— Hou 2 
took it for the work of another John, different from & Taka 


the Evangeliſt ; which he endeavours to make appear from 


the diverſity of ſtyle. But we all know how | 
the arguments are, which are drawn from the A roar 


deration of ſtyle.— It is true, in moſt of the ancient Greek 


copies, both printed and manuſcript, we find tl 

John the Divine at the head thereof ; dut they 0 47 
title, meant no more thereby than to denote the pail 
St. John, whom the Greek fathers call the Divine. by way 
of eminence, to diſtinguiſh him from the other evan elifts 
770 Ev ANGELIST, - 1 | 5 88 

here have been ſeveral other works publiſhed under the +: 

of Apecalypſes.— Sozomen mentions a ba uſed in the 5 
of Paleſtine, called the Apocalypſe, or Revelation of St. Peter 
He alſo mentions an Apecaly 2 of St. Paul; which the Co ks 
tz retain to this day, Euſebius alſo ſpeaks of both heb 
Apocalypſes. — St. Epiphanius mentions an Apocalypſe of Adam: 


Nicephorus, an 72 /e of Eſdras: Gratian and Cedre. 
2 


nus, an Apazalypſe of Moſes, another of St. Thoma 
another G St. Stephen: St. Jerom an Apocalypſe of Elke. 
Porphyry, in his life of Plotin, makes mention of the Apoca- 


' byfes ot revelations of Zoroaſter, Zoſtrian, Nicothæus Al- 
. logenes | e. 41 f e 3 
AP 


CH YL ISMA, in pharmacy, denotes. an inſpiſſated 
1323 juice; anſwering to what the ſhops call a Roh. Sce 
5 | 8 | 


APOCOPE=*, a figure in grammar, wherein part of the 


end of a word is cut off; as in dic for dice, fac for face, nil 
for nihil, hyp or hyppo for hypochondriacal. See ME TAP 755 

MUS. 5 EE . 3 
* The word is derived from the Greek amrxon]z, to cut off; 
which is compounded of the prepoſition er, and the verb 

- 204], cut. : F . 2 
A like retrenchment at the beginning of a word is called a- 
here, See APH ARESIS. | og 


O 
LH 


hen the apocepation is marked with a ſuperior comma, 


(called an apy/frophys) the word is ſaid to be apo/trophated : 
as thro? for 252 Ses APOSTROPHE. | pot P 


* 


carry or deliver the meſſages, orders, and anſwers of a prince 
or emperor. . 


* The word is formed from the Greek: ag, reſponſum, an- 
Kee eB. es he is uſually called in Latin, reſponſalis, q. /. 
anſwerer, | | | 


The apocriſiarius afterwards became the emperor's chancel- 


lor, and kept the ſeal.—In the barbarous Latin we ſometimes 
meet with aſecreta, ſecretary, for apocriſiary. Zoſimus de- 
fines apocriſiarius, ſecretary for foreign affairs; being the 
ſame with what Vopiſcus in the life of Aurelian calls ta- 
r:us fecretorum. See SECRETARY, Cc. 

The title of apocriſiary, became at length appropriated, as it 
were, to the pope's deputy or agent, who reſided at Con- 
ſtantinople to receive the pope's orders, and the emperor's 
anſwer. | 

St. Gregory was apocrifary of pope Pelagius, at the time 
when he compoſed his morals on Job. —Fhe apocrifiary did 


the office of the modern nuntio's. See NuxNTio. — Some- 


times, however, he had the rank and quality of the pope's 
legate. See LEGATE. 


The hereſy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of the 
Iconoclaſtes, broke off the cuſtom, of having a papal aps- 
criſiary at e | | 
„ AToxpsix%, in medicine, remedies 

indued with a repelling and aſtringent power, whereby 
they prevent the too great aſflux of humours to a part dit- 
eaſed. See REPELLENT, and REPULs1oN, | 

*The word is derived from am» gu, fulſo; pello, ] drive. 
2 are uſually cold, aſtringent, and conſiſt of large 
particles, wherein they differ from drawing medicines, which 
are hot, and conſiſt of more ſubtile parts. See RIPENERõ. 
POCRYPHAL, ſomething dubious; or that comes from 
an uncertain author, whereon much credit cannot be re- 

oſed. | 1 
e ſay, an apocryphal book, paſſage, hiſtory, &c. meaning, 


- ſuch as are of ſuſpected authority. In matters of doctrine, 


a= 3 of heretics, ſchiſmatics, &c. are held apocry- 
al. : | | 

offius obſerves, that with regard to the ſacred books, none 
are to be accounted apocryphal, except ſuch as have neither 
been admitted into the ſynagogue, nor the church, ſo as to 
be added to the canon and read in public. See Canon, 
BIBLE, &c. 3 
For this reaſon, alſo the books of Sibyls were anciently called 


apoery- 


wo 1 Pe fo 


* 


/ , being committed to the truſt of the decemviri 

82 rn . 
and Tyrians were called by the ſame name. See SIBYL, 
DzceMviR, OE t verſion, the books of the Old Teſta- 
9 92 in this ſenſe. But in proceſs of 
—_— ſenſe of the word was changed, and thoſe books 


—_ 5 called apocrypbal, which were of doubtful or ſu- 


pected author ng of the word, all the writings depo- 
riginal meaning o word, 
* the 27 _ 5 apocryphal ; by reaſon they 
et from the people. 
— =o publiſhed their ſacred books, they only gave 
he appellations of canonical and divine to ſuch as they thus 
: . ublic; and ſuch as were {till retained in their archives, 
2 fled apocryphal, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 
hs. not * ; ſo that they might be really ſacred and di- 


- h not promulged as ſuch. | 
Thus 5 bf the Bible, all books were called - 


ich were not inſerted in the Jewiſh canon of Scrip- 
__ — is in this ſenſe St. Epiphanius is to be under- | 


ſtood, when he ſays, that the apocryphal books are not put in 


ture; an 


ong the other inſpired writings. See ARK. 

1 1 a great diſpute between the Romaniſts and | 

the Reformed, about the authority of thoſe books, now called, 

by the latter, apocryphal * ; as Judith, Tobit, Eſdras, Mac- 

cabees, c. the one having the opinions of many of the 

primitive fathers for their vouchers, and the others, the tra- 
dition of their church. See DEUTEROCANONICAL. | | 

* The word is derived from the Greek amwpuz]ay, to hide; 

becauſe the origin of ſuch books was unknown, or becauſe 

they contain fome myſteries not fit to be known. 


8 WO 
M. Simon contends, that they muſt have been read in Greek, 


even by the apoſtles themſelves ; which he infers from divers 

aſſages in their writings.— He adds, that the church recei- 
= them with the other books of Scripture, from the Helle- 
niſt Jews; and that if the churches of Paleſtine never ad- 


mitted them, it was not for their accounting them apocryphal | 


in the ſenſe the word is now uſed, but becauſe they read none | 
but what were writ in Hebrew. ; 

To this may be oppoſed the authority of the greateſt part of 
writers in all ages, till the council of Trent ; which makes | 
a preciſe diſtin 

and thoſe contained in the Jewiſh canon. See Canon. 


APODICTICALF® Argument, or fyllogi/m, ſignifies a clear, 


convincing proof, or demonſtration of a thing. See DE- 


MONSTRATION, ARGUMENT, Oc, | 


* The word is formed of the Greek amSaruyai, I demon- 
ſtrate, I ſhew clearly. 
APO G EE, Aroc xu, in aſtronomy, that point in the 
orbit of the ſun, or a planet, which is furtheſt diſtant om 
the earth. See ORBIT, and EARTH. 


„The word is formed of the Greek am, ab, from ; and | 


o or 521% · earth. —In the corrupt Latin, apogee ſometimes 
ſignifies a grotto, or ſubterraneous vault. 
The apogee is a point in the heavens, at the extreme of the 
line of the apſides; in which the ſun, or a planet, is at the 
greateſt diſtance that it can be at, from the earth, in its 
whole revolution. See ApsIs, EARTH, PLANET, Ec. 
The oppoſite point hereto, is called the perigee. See PE- 
RIGEE. 
The ancient aſtronomers regarding the earth as the centre 
of the ſyſtem ; chiefly conſidered the apogee and perigee : the 
moderns, making the ſun the centre, change the apogee and 
perigee for aphelion and perihelion. See APHELION, and 
PERIHELION. See alſo SYSTEM. 
The quantity of the motion of the apogee may be found by 
comparing two obſervations thereof made at a great diſtance 
of time ; converting the difference into minutes, and dividing 
it by the number of years elapſed between the two obſerva- 
tions. The quotient gives the annual motion of the apogee. 
Thus, from an obſervation made by Hipparchus in the 
year before Chriſt 140, whereby the ſun's apogee was found 
5 % 3o' of N; and another made by Ricciolus, in the year 
of Chriſt 1646, wherein it was found 79, 26 of S; the an- 
nual motion of the apogee is found to be 1/, 2/. | 
APOGEE of the Moon. See the article Moon. | 
APOGEE of the Equant, is its fartheſt diftance from the earth; 
or that point where the circumference of the equant is inter- 
ſected by the line of the apſides, in the remoteſt part of the | 
diameter. See EQUANT. 


So the perigee of the equant is the oppoſite point, or the 
neareſt part of the diameter. | | 
The mean apegee of the epicycle, is a point where the epicy- 
cle is cut above, by a right line drawn from its centre, to 
the centre of the equant, or the point of the epicycle moſt 
remote from the earth. See Ep1CYCLE. 
APOGRAPH®, ApocrarPHun, a copy or tranſcript of | 
ſome book or writing. See Copy, TRANSCRIPT, Ec. 
* The word is formed of 47», ab, from; and ga. ſcribo, 
to write. | 
In this ſenfe, apograph ſtands oppoſed to autpgraph ; as a co- 
Py to am original. Se AUTOGRAPH. | 


N 


014 


ion between the books now called apocryphal, | 


| 


APO 
denied that Jefus Chriſt aſſumed true fleſh, or a ratio: 


foul. 
is of Laodicea, their leader, inveſted Chrift with I 
what fanciful kind of ficſh, which he ſuppoſed 
ith the 


fon from all eternity. He alto di- 

foul of Chrift, and what the Greeks 
call or ing; and from this diſtinction 
took occafion to aſſert, that Chriſt aſſumed a foul without 
its underſtanding, and that this deſect was ſupplied by the 


to have exiſted with 
vec 


no human foul at all. See Sour. | 


: between the foul and the mind, 
the Jo and the ; acknowledging that the Word aſ- 

| the ſoul, Jr, of man, but not ye, 
that theWord it ſelf ſupplicd the place 
according to Bp. Pearſon, was the 
: Arizn and Atollinarian hereſies; 
that the latter aſſerted, that God affumed the nature both 


Dix. body and foul.” —But the biſhop, it is to be noted, 
ſeems to depart a little from the current of ecclefiaftical 


writers, in that Apollinaris allowed Chriſt to have 
2fumed 2 true body. Vid. Niceph. Hi. Eccl. l. 2. c. 12. 
Vincent. Lirm. Ec. 
Apollinaris further that the ſouls of men were propa- 
gated by ather fouls, as well as their bodies. —Theodoret 
charges him with confounding the perſons of the Godhead ; 
and with giving into the errors of Sabellius : and Baſil accu- 
ſes him of ing the literal ſenſe of ſcripture, and ta- 
king up wholly with the 2llegorical ſenſe. 
This hereſy was very ſubtile, and overſpread moſt of the 
churches of the ezit ; it was condemned ina ſynod of Alex- 
andria, under St. Athanaſuts, in the year 362. It was ſub- 
divided into ſeveral different hereſies, the chief whereof were 
the Dimoerites. See DizzorriITA. | 
APOLLIXARIAN Games, Afsllmares Ludi, in antiquity, games 
at Rome, yearly in honour of Apollo, on the fifth 
day of July, under the direction of the prætor, in the Circus 
Maximus. 


ul erf goes, that at the firft celebration hereof, the 
people were mvaded by the „and obliged to 
take to * hich ciation a cloud of darts 
and arrows falling upon their enemies, the Romans ſoon re- 
turned victors to their | 
APOLLONIAN HByerlala, and Parabala. See Hyptr- 
BOLA and PARABOLA. | 
APOLOGETIC, AroLoctTicar, ſomething ſaid, or 
written by way of excuſe, or apolgy for any action, or per- 
ſon. ee | 
The Apologetic of Tertullian is a work full of ſtrength and ſpi- 
rit ; rig — became the character 3 
ther. He there vindicates the Chriftians ftom all that had 
been obj to them, particularly the abominable crimes 
ſaid to be perpetrated at their meetings, and their want of 
love and fidelity to their country. The ground of this laſt 
accuſation, was their to take the accuſtomed oaths, 
and ſwear by the tutelary gods of the empire. Tertullian 
addreſſes his apologetic to the magiſtrates of Rome; the em- 
peror Severus being then abſent. 
APOLOGUEZ®, AroLocrs, a moral fable ; or a feigned 
__ intended to inform, and amend the manners. See 
ABLE. 
* Jul. Scaliger derives the name a> xy, inaſmuch as the 
apologue means ſomething more than what at firſt ſight it 


Such are the fables of Xſop, whence, moral fables are uſu- 
ally denominated Æſepic Fables. | 

Father de Colonia makes it eſſential to the apolrgue, that it 
contain what among brutes ; and diſtinguiſhes it from 
the parable, by this, that the latter, though feigned, might 
poſſibly be true, which the former cannot; fince beaſts can 
not ſpeak. See PARABLE. | 

APOLOG TY“, AroLoGia, defence ; 2 diſcourſe or writing 
in vindication of a perſon. 

© The word is formed of the Greek 47nvye:, to reſu te, or 
repel with words. 

APONEUROSISE®, epi, among anatomiſts, the 
ſpreading or expanſion of a nerre, or tendon, breadth-wife ; 
in manner of 2 membrane. See Nerve and TkNpox. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek a, ab, from ; 
and Egg, 4 Derve. 

APOXEUR951s, ſometimes alſo fznifies the cutting off a nerve, 
or tendon.— And in fome writers we find it uſed for a tendon 
itſelf. See Texpos. 

APOPHLEGMATIZAN TS“, denote medicines 2 
to purge the head and brain of ſuperſluous phlegm or ſerous 

humours. See PjLEGM. | 

® Theie are alſo, by many writers, devominated apophleg- 
mat;/ams —The word is compounded of , from; and 


AFOLLINARISTS, APOLLINARIAN, ancient heretics, þ 


e, Phicgm. 
925 1 F f APO 


Word * : though ſome of his followers held that Chriſt had 
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APOPHY GE“, in architecture, that part of a column where 
it begins to ſpring out of its baſe, and ſhoot upwards. See 
COLNE, and BAs k. 18 | 

e word in its ori Greek ſignifies fight 5 whence the 
French alſo call 1 conge, Ofc, =p we, ſometimes, 
 foring of the column. | 
The apophyge, in its origi „was no more, than the ring or 
ferril heretofore faſtened at the extremities of wooden pillars, 
to keep them from ſplitting ; which afterwards was imitated 
in ſtone-work, See ORDER. 
APOPHYSIS®, in anatomy, a protuberance of a bone; or 


a part eminent, and jutting out beyond the reſt; See BON E, 


PRocEss, c. 
1 The word is Greek, argue, and literally denotes a pro- 
duction 2 8 : formed ame Ts amguis ou, to ariſe from, 
or out of. 


ArorhysEs Mammillares, are the beginnings of the olfactory 
nerves, as far as the os cribroſum, where they divide into 
little fibres, which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread 
themſelves throughout the upper part of the noſe, See OL- 
FACTORY, NERVE, Nose, @&c. 

ApoPHyYsIs Mammillaris, or Maſtoidea, alſo denotes one of 

the external eminences of the os petroſum. See PETROSUM. 

APOPLECTIC, relating to an apoplexy. — Thus we ſay 
an apoplectic fit, an apoplectic water, &c. See FiT, Cc. 


 APOPLEXY *, in medicine, a ſudden privation of all the 
ſenſes, and all the ſenſible motions of the body, excepting 


thoſe of the heart and lungs ; attended with a great deprava- 
tion, or ſuſpenſion of the principal faculties of the ſoul. See 
SENSATION, MorT1on, @c, 


*The word comes from the Greek, amoran7e«v, to ſtrike, or | 
aitoniſh.; this diſtemper ftriking ſuddenly, and, as it were, 


like a thunder-bolt. 
Apoplexy differs from carus, lethargy, and coma, in regard 
that in thoſe three diſtempers, the ſtupor is not ſo profound, 


nor all ſenſation quite deſtroyed. See Carvs, LETHAR- | 


GY, and CoMa. 

It differs from ſyncope, in that there is no ſenſible pulſe in this 
laſt; whereas in an apoplexy, the pulſe is perceptible almoſt 
till death. See SYNCOPE, b 

It differs from an epilepſy, in regard all motion is not abo- 
liſhed in that, as in this: and it differs from the palſy, inal- 
much as the palſy is not attended with any ſtupor, nor 
does it deprive the patient of ſenfe and perception. See Ep1- 
LEPSY and PALSY. 

The apoplexy may be occaſioned by an interruption of the 
paſſage of the blood towards the brain; or by any thing that 
hinders the influx of the animal ſpirits into the organs of 
ſenſe, and the parts of voluntary motion : fometimes it is 
owing to an abundance of phlegm, and fometimes to avifcid 
pituita, wherewith the brain is oppreſſed; as is obſervable 
in winter apoplex ies, and in thoſe of old people. It ſome- 
times alſo comes from a melancholic acid humour that co- 
”=m=_— the blood, or too groſs a lympha, which ſtops up 

e nerves ; or a plethora, which oppreſſes them; or ex- 

creſcencies within- ſide the cranium, preſſing the veſlels ; or 
a polypus, blocking up the carotids, &c. V. Bayle, de 
Apopl. See BRAIN. | | 

In diſſecting perſons dead hereof, clotted extravaſated blood 
is uſually found in one or both ventricles of the brain. See 
Philoſ. TranſawR. No 173, 313, &c. | 
Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes two kinds of apoplexies, the one 
firong, the other weak ; only differing in the greater, or leſs 
difficulty of reſpiration, and pulſation: in the former the 
pulſe and breath ſeem almoſt entirely ſtopped, in the latter 
there are conſiderable remains of them. 

The more. modern authors diſtinguiſh apoplexies, from their 
cauſe, into ſanguineous and pituitous; to which may be added 
Iymphati:, polypous, ſerous, atrabilary, &c. 


| The fit of an 22 is uſually preceded by a violent pain in 
8 


the hezid, dimneſs and loſs of fight or memory : ſometimes by 
an univerſal indolence ; and ſometimes by a flux of pituitous 
matter by the noſe and mouth. It is attended with a ſnoar- 
ing and difficulty of breathing ; ſometimes with a fever, rare- 
ly with a foaming at the mouth, frequently with a fweat, 
henaorrhoids, or diarrhoea ; and fo goes off. | 


To prevent an apoplexy, wine and hard labour are to be a- 


voided; no eating to. exceſs; nor no fleeping after dinner: 
extꝛrciſe to be kept up, and care and chagrin to be kept under. 
Te cure an apoplexy, medicines muſt be uſed that occaſion 
large evacuations ; and nothing of opiate or aſtringent med- 
dl ed withal. During the fit, copious bleeding in the jugulars 
te be uſed, and the patient laid on his back; applying ſtrong 
y olatiles to the noſe ; blow up ſtrong ſternutatories, and rub 
t he temples with cephalic mixtures.—A hot iron may alſo 
De applied near the vertex or occiput ; an epiſpaſtic to the 
eck; to which are to be added powerful purgatives, clyſters, 
i&5c.—Cupping and ſcarification on the head, are commen- 
ded by ſome in lieu of venæſection. : 
The diſeaſe ſometimes degenerates into a paralyſis. —Some- 
times only half the head is affected; in which caſe the diſ- 
eaſe is called hemiplegia. See HEMIPLEGIA, c. 


APORONS+, or AroRIME, a problem difficult to reſolve, 


and which has never been reſolved, though it be not, in it- 
ſelf, impoſſible, See PROBLEM, and PORIME, 
2 1 - | 
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The word is derived from the Greek 4 a 
niſies ſomething very difficult, and — which fig. 
formed from the privative a, and avggc, paſſage. *' bein 

Such we conceive the quadrature of the circle; the dug}: 
ture of the cube; the triſſection of an angle, c. See Per- 
—- eee TaisszCTIox, Ge 5 85 

g en a queſtion was propoſed to any of the 3 
ſophers, eſpecially of Ge el of — F = 
give a ſolution, his anſwer was, «Topew, 9. d. I do not - 
oy it, I cannot ſee through it, I am not able to clear 3 
APORRHO EA“, AroRxRRHORS, in philoſophy, ſulphu a 
effluvia or exhalations, emitted from the earth, and _— 
neous bodies. See VAPOUR, and EXHALATION. _ 


The word is formed from the Greek gh, 4 
from. See ME PHIT ES, c. W n flow 


 APOSCEPARNISMUS, AmTooxerapriou©y>, 2 ſnec; 
fracture of the ſkull, or other bone, wherein 2 tag 
ken clearly off, as if cut out with a hatchet : from the 
Greek oxeraepu©->, an ax, or hatchet. V. Bibl. Anat. Med 
T. I. p. 559, & 581. See FRACTURE. : 
APOSIOPESIS*, in rhetoric, otherwiſe called reficen 
and ſuppreſſio : a figure. i | bh 
ſuppreſſion a figure, by which a perſon really ſpeaks of 
a thing, at the ſame time, that he makes a ſhew as if he 
would ſay nothing of it. See ReTicency, PaRALEPIS 
PRETERITION, Sc. 5 | : 
* The word comes from the Greek amioome, to hold one; 
APOST ACM, a deferting, or abandoning of the true re- 
ligion, See RENEGADo, FALLING-AWAY. | 

*The word is borrowed from the Latin apoſtatare, or apoſia. 
re, to deſpiſe, or violate any thing.— Hence, apoftatare le. 
ges, anciently fignified to tranſgreſs the laws.— Qui lege, a. 
= terre ſue, reus fit apud regem. LL. Edw. Confeſf. 

he Latin apofatare, again, comes from the Greek an; 
from; and i5np, fo, to ſtand, 
Among the Romaniſts, apo/tacy alſo fignifies the forſaking 
of a religious order, whereof a man had made profeſſion : 
without a lawful diſpenſation. See ORDER, Ec. ; 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed three kinds of apHacy; the firſt, 
a ſupererogatione, is committed by a prieſt or religious who 
abandons his profeſſion, and returns to his lay ſtate ; the ſe- 
cond, a mandatis Dei, by a perſon of any condition, who 
abandons the commands of God, though he retains his faith; 
the third, a fide, by him who not only abandons good works, 
but alſo the faith. = 5 
There is this difference betwixt an apoffate, and an heretic ; 
that the latter only abandons a part of the faith, whereas 
the former renounces the whole. See HERETIC, 
A late writer charges the Engliſh clergy with an apsfacy, 
or falling away from the doctrines of the reformation. 
APOSTATA Capiendo, a writ which anciently lay againſt 
one, who having entered and profeſſed ſome order of reli- 
gion; broke out again, and wandred the country, contrary 
to the rules of the order. See APoOSTACY. 
APOSTHUMES®, or AposTEM, APOSTEMA, in medi- 
cine, a preternatural tumor; called alſo ab/ceſs, and impoft- 
hume. See ABSCEsSs, and IMPOSTHUME, 

*The word is formed of the Greek erocnue which comes 
from the verb agicnw, ab/cedo, I depart from one place and 
fix in another ; alluding to the manner wherein the tumor 
is uſually formed of a tranſlated humour. See DERIVA- 
Tlon, FLuxion, RevuLsSION, Oc. 


A POSTERIORI.—Demonſtration a paſteriori. See DE- 
MONSTRATION, 85 
APOST LEX, AposToLvs, one of the twelve diſciples of 
Jeſus Chriſt, commiſſioned by him to preach his Goſpel, and 
propagate it to all the parts of the earth. | 
The word apoſtle, amonos, Originally ſignifies a perſon 
delegated, or ſent ; from the verb am:oeMvo, mitte: in which 
ſenſe it occurs in Herodotus, and other prophane authors. 
Hence, in the New Teſtament, the term is applied to di- 
vers ſorts of delegates ; and to the twelve diſciples by way 
of eminence. | 9 : 
Certain falſe preachers of the Goſpel anciently diſputed St. 
Paul his quality of apo/le ; by reaſon none but thoſe who 
had ſeen 5 and been witneſſes of his actions, could be 
ſaid to be ſent by him. — In anſwer to theſe ſophiſtical doc- 
tors, who had ſeduced the churches of Galatia ; he begins 
his epiſtle to them with theſe words, Paul an apoſtle, not of 
men nor by man, but by Feſus Chrift and God GE by 
which he ſignified that he had his miſſion immediately from 
God ; and of conſequence was a true apoſtle. : 

St. Paul is frequently called the apgfite, by way of eminence 3 
and the apoſtle of the Gentiles, Y reaſon his miniſtry was 
chiefly made uſe of for the converſion of the Gentile world, 
as that of St. Peter was for the Jews. —The ſeveral apoſtles 
are uſually repreſented with their reſpective badges or àtte- 
butes : St. Peter, with the keys ; St. Paul, with a ſword ; St. 
Andrew, with a croſs or ſaltier; St. James minor, with a ful- 
ler's pole; St. John, with a cup and winged ſerpent flying from 
it ; St. Bartholomew, with a knife ; St. Philip, with a long 
ſtaff, whoſe upper end is formed into a croſs ; St. Thomas, 
with a lance; St. Matthew, with a hatchet ; A. Wen; 
with a battle- ax; St. James major, with a pilgrim s ol _ 
a gourd bottle; St. Simon, with a ſaw 3 and St. Tha 1 
with a club. ä Apos TT. 
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Arosr IR was alſo an appellation given to the ordinary travel- | 


ne miniſters of the church, —Thus St. Paul, in the epiſtle 


- te Romans, xvi. 7. ſays, Salute Andronicus and Fuma, 


my kinſmen and fellmo-priſoners, who are of note among the 
les 


$a > a title given to thoſe ſent by the churches 
a—_— N alms to 4 poor of other churches.— This 
uſage they borrowed from the ſynagogues, who called 3 
whom they ſent on this meſſage, by the ſame name ; an 
the function or office itſelf amo5oan, apo/tole, q. d. miſſion. — 
Thus St. Paul writing to the Philippians, tells them, that E- 
paphroditus their apoſtle had miniſtred to his wants, chap. 
—_ Iſo uſed for a perſon who firſt planted the Chri- 


TLE is a 
a faith in any place. See Miss10N. 


t. Dionyſius of Corinth is called the apo/tle of France ; 
fa, * the uu of the Indies, &c.—In the Eaſt-Indies, 
the jeſuit miffionaries-are alſo called apoſtles. See Mtss10- 
NARY, c. 5 4 3 5 
In ſome ages of the church, the pope Was peculiarly denomi- 
nated apoſtle. V. Sidon. Apollin. Lib. VI. Ep. 4. See alſo 

and AposSTOLICAL, 5 TY 

Ne in the Greek liturgy, is particularly uſed for a book 
containing the epiſtles of St. Paul, printed in the order where - 

in they are to be read in churches, through the courſe of the 
ear. Another book of the like kind, containing the goſpels, 

is called Eu ſανενεiοσν, Goſpel. .. Ir es ag 
The Apoſtle, of late days, has alſo contained the other cano- 
nical epiſtles, the acts of the apoſtler, and the revelations, 
Hence it is alſo called, As of the Apoſtles, Tipzfarooncs ; 

being the firſt book in it. | 

3 alſo uſed among the Jews, for 4 kind of officer, 
anciently ſent into the ſeveral parts and provinces in their ju- 
riſdiction, by way of viſitor, or commiſſary; to ſee that the 
laws were duly obſerved, and to receive the moneys collected 
for the reparation of the temple, and the tribute payable to 
the Romans. 5 Rp N $5 
The Theodoſian Code, Lib. XIV. De Fudæis, calls thoſe 
apoſtoli, qui ad exigendum aurum atque argentum a patriarcha 
'certo tempore diriguntur. The Jews call them PTSD, | 
Schelibhin, q. d. envoys, meſſengers, — Julian the apoſtate re- 
mitted the Jews the Apaſtole, ATooAn ; that is, as he himſelf 
explains it, the tribute they had been accuſtomed to ſend 

im. 5 FFV . 4 
Thel apoſtles were a degree below the officers of the ſyna- 
gogues called patriarchs, and received their commiſſions rom 
them. Some authors obſerve, that St. Paul had bore this of- 
fice; and that it is this he alludes to in the beginning of 
the epiſtle to the Galatians : as if he had ſaid, Paul, no longer 
an apoſtle of the ſynagogue, nor ſent thereby to maintain 
the law of Moſes, but now an apeſtle and envoy of Jeſus 
Chriſt, &c.—St. Jerom, though he does not believe that St. 
Paul had been an apo/?le of this Kind; yet he imagines, that 
he alludes thereto, in the paſſage juft cited. Te 
In the arſenal of Bremen, there are twelve pieces of cannon 
called the twelve apoſtles, on a ſuppoſition that the whole 
world muſt be convinced, and acquieſce in the preaching 

of ſuch apoſtles. | F 

APO ST OLIC, ArosTorLicar, ſomething that relates to 
the apo/tles, or deſcends from them. See ApOoST LE, — Thus 
we ſay, the apoſtolical age, apoſtolical doctrine, apaſtolical cha- 
racter, conſtitutions, traditions, &c.— The b 46 call | 
their church, the catholic and apu/tolic church ; and thus ap- 
propriate a title to Rome, which anciently was held in coni- 
mon with it by ſeveral other churches. See CATHOLIC; 
CONSTITUTION, Cc, 

AeposSTOLIC, in the primitive church, was an appellation given 
to all ſuch churches as were founded by the apoſtles; and 
even to the biſhops of thoſe churches, as being the reputed 
ſucceſſors of the apo/tles.— Theſe were confined to four, viz; | 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. 

In after-times, other churches aſſumed the ſame quality, on 
account, principally, of the conformity of their doctrine with 
that of the churches which were apoffolical by foundation, 
and b&cauſe all biſhops held themfelves ſucceſſors of the a- 
poſtles, or acted in their dioceſes with the authority of a- 
poſtles. See BIsHor. | 
The firſt time the term apoſtolical is attributed to biſhops, as 
ſuch, is in a letter of Clovis, to the council of Orleans, held 
in 511; though that king does not there expreſsly denomi- 
nate them apoſtolical, but (apoſtolica ſede digniſimi) highly 
worthy of the apoftolical ſee. In 581 Guntram calls the bi- 
ſhops met at the council of Maſon, apoftolical pontiffs, apo- 
flolica deer, ag 

In progreſs of time, the biſhop of Rome growing in power 
above the reſt ; and the three patriarchates of Alexandria; 


. nuncio, apeftolica [notary ical brief, apyſtelical chamber, 
apaſtalical vicar, &c. ace BRIEF, &c. 0 
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ArosroricAL Tradition. TRADITION. 
APOSTOLICI, ArosToL1, or APosTLEsS, was a name 
aſſumed by two different ſects of heretics, on account of their 
pretending to imitate the manners and practice of the a- 
poſtles. A 
T be firſt Apoſtolici, otherwiſe called Apotactitæ and Apotactici, 
roſe out of the Encratitæ, and Cathari, in the third century. 
They made profeſſion of abſtaining from marriage, and the 
uſe of wine, fleſh, money, c. See ApoTacTiTz, Ex- 
CRATITA, Sc. LF owed 
The other branch of Apoſtolici were of the twelfth century: 
Theſe alſo ondemned marriage, but allowed of 8 
nage; ſet aſide the uſe of baptiſm ; and in many things imi- 
tated the Manichees, —St. Bernard wrote againſt this ſe& of 
Apoſtolici, | „ py 2 qo | 
APOSTOLORUM Unguentum, the Apoſtles ointment, in 
pharmacy, is a kind of detergent, or cleanſing unguent, com- 
poſed of twelve drugs ; the number of the Apoſtles, whence 
its name, See UNGUENT. ner h 
It was invented by Avicenna, and is otherwiſe called unguen- 
tum veneris, — The principal ingredients are turpentine, reſin, 
wax, gum ammoniac, birth-wort roots, olibanum, bdelli- 
um, myrrh, and galbanum, opopanax, verdigreaſe, litharge, 
oil of olives and vinegar. See DETERGENT, Cc. | 
APOSTROPHES®, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ora- 
tor, in an extraordinary commotion, turns his diſcourſe from 
the audience, and directs it to ſome other perſon, or thing. 
See FIGURE. A 
* The word is Greek am{cpgpn, averſio; formed of am, ab, 
from, and getgo, verto, to turn. 155 
Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, addreſſes himſelf to the 
great patriots who had ſhed their blood for the public; and 
calls them to the defence of his client. So the ſame orator 
in his firſt Catilinarian directs himſelf to Jupiter the protec- 
tor of the city and empire, and beſeeches him to repel the 
parricide, c. 7 5 | 
The apoſtrophe is frequently alſo addreſſed to inanimates, as 
tombs, monuments, defuncts, &:c.—Cicero's apoſtrophe to 
Tubero, in his oration for Ligarius, is judged one of the fineſt 
paſſages in his works. See PxosoPOPO EIA, PERSONIFYING. 
That apoſtrophe of Demoſthenes, wherein. he addreſſes himſelf 
to the Greeks ſlain at the battle of Marathon, is famous. 
Cardinal Perron ſays, it has procured the orator as much 
glory, as if he had raiſed them from the dead, 
APOSTROPHE, or APOSTROPHUS, in grammar, alſo denotes 
a note or character, placed over a letter, in lieu of a vowel, 
to denote that the vowel is cut off, and not to be pronounced. 
See ACCENT, and Apocop R. „ 
As ev'n for even ; ih angelic hoſt, for the angelic, &c.— The 
affeCtation of frequent apetrophes, ſo uſual among ſome late 
Engliſh writers, is a great abuſe. See ANoMALovs. 
APOTACTITA®, or ArorAcricr, an ancient ſect, 
who affecting to follow the evangelical counſels of poverty, 
and the examples of the Apoſtles, and primitive Chriſtians, 
renounced all their effects and poſſeſſions. See AposTOLIC. 
* The word is Greek formed from am mxrnmri, ammanu, 
or 7727, to renounce. | 
It does not appear that they gave into any errors during their 
firſt ſtate : ſome eccleſiaſtical writers aſſure us, they had di- 
vers holy virgins, and martyrs under the perſecution of Dio- 


the hereſy of the Encratitz, and taught that the renouncing 
of all riches, was not only a matter of counſel and advice, 
but of precept and neceſſity.— And hence the ſixth law in the 
Theodoſtan Code joins the Apotactitæ, with the Eunomians 
and Arians, See EUNOMIAN and ARIAN. | 
APOTHECARY *, a perſon who profeſſes the practice 
of pharmacy, or that part of phyſic which conſiſts in the 
preparation and compolition of medicines, See PHARMACY, 
and MEDICINE. | 
The word is derived from the Greek amdxn, ſhop, the 
place where he expoſes his medicines to ſale. 


Nich. Langius has a large volume expreſly againſt the apothe- 
caries, their quid pro quo's, ignorance in the materia medica, 
and ſuffering themſelves to be ſo eaſily impoſed on by foreign 
merchants, druggiſts, &c. who ſupply them with adulterated 
drugs, one ſort for another, old effœte exhauſted ones, for 
new ones juſt imported from the Levant, Sc. See DruGs, 


Sap IN pro quo, &c. ; 

he apothecaries in England are obliged to make up their me- 
dicines according to the formula's preſcribed in the college 
diſpenſatory, See DisPENSATORY, OFFICINAL, Cc. 
Their ſhops are ſubje& to the viſitation of the cenſors of the 


Antioch and Jeruſalem falling into the hands of the Saracens ; 
the title apgſfolica became reſtrained to the pope, and his 
church alone. — Though ſome of the popes, as St. Gregory 
the great, not contented to hold the title by this tenure, be- 
gan, at length, to inſiſt, that it belonged to them by another 
and peculiar right, as being the ſucceſſors of St. Peter. | 


And hence a legion of apoftalicals ; apoſtolical ſee, apoſtalical | 


college ; who are empowered to deſtroy ſuch medicines as 
they think not good. See COLLEGE. 
To his Majeſty belong two apothecaries : ſalary, to the firſt, 
320 J. the ſecond, 2751,—To the houſhold belong alſo two. 
rtholin complains of the too great number of apothecaries 


in Denmark: though there are but two allowed in all Co- 


penhagen, and one in every other conſidgable town, What 


clefian, in the fourth century: but they afterwards fell into 
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would he have ſaid of London, where there are ſaid to be up- 
wards of 1300? | 
Whether the people of London be gainers in point of health 
by this army of apothecaries, is much doubted : we find com- 
plaints of the too great influence off the apothecaries : phy- 
ficians ſeem generally of opinion, that it is in the power of 
the apothecaries, either to introduce them into familics, or to 
keep them out. Hence it is, that the doctor looks on the 
apaothecary, either as the perſon by whom he was firſt recom- 
mended, or as the man whoſe kind word is neceſſary to con- 
tinue him in the good opinion of the family he is call'd to: 


in order therefore to ſhew his gratitude ſor the paſt favours, | 


or to engage the future ſervices of this worthy gentleman, 
the doctor thinks himſelf obliged to preſcribe ten times more 
phyſic than his patient has really occaſton for, —If a con- 
ſcientious phyſician offers to leave a ſick man's chamber 
without putting pen to paper, the apothecary commonly in- 
forms the patient, by way of friendſhip, that whenever his 
phyſician does not preſcribe, he need not give him any fee. 
A patient who loves his money, is apt enough to take ſuch 
an hint; and if the doctor is not a man of a very dull ap- 
prehenſion, he takes care not to commit the ſame fault a 
: ſecond time, —Happy would it be for the miſerable patients 
here in town, if the load of unneceſſary phylic which they 
ſwallow doven, though it does them no good, did them no harm; 
it would be no great matter if their pockets alone ſmarted 
for their folly; but, alas! this is not the caſe; their lives, 
or at leaſt their conſtitutions, often pay for it. To con- 
feſs the truth, a phyſician who would do good muſt always 
follow nature, but never run before it. Whenever he gives 
his patier two or three unneceilary doſes of phyſie, from 


that time he no longer ſees thoſe ſymptoms of nature, which | 
in all caſes are our ſureſt guides: he ſees no other ſymptoms | 


but ſuch as chiefly reſult from his own curſed drugs; and 

then I need not tell you what muſt be the conſequence ; he 

goes on in a fort of circle, creating diſtempers one day, and 
applying remedies to them the next. 


It is ſtrange, to what a height apothecaries have found means 


to carry their favourite polypharmacy, conſidering what a 
few ſimple eaſy medicines will anſwer all the purpoſe of their 


. vaſt ſhops, "The phyſicians of Paris, towards the beginning |. 


of the 17th century, began to oppoſe the growing evil. 
Patin was one of the warmeſt, They went fo far, as at 
length to exclude the miniſtry of the apzthecaries in almoſt 
all caſes. A valet, or a chambermaid, prepared and admi- 
niſtred the purges, clyſters, Sc. The bookſeller of the Me- 
di-in Charitable, (which they had procured to be wrote for 
the parpole) made up and fold moit of the medicines di- 
 r<&ted in it; and even the phyſicians, when they wanted, 
ſent to him for them. Patin, lett. 17. d Belin. 
if you would keep the apothecaries under, ſays Guy Patin, 
(writing to M. Falconet, a phyſician of Lyons) you need on- 
ly put them in mind of the Medicin Charitable, with which, 
when it was only worth two ſous, we ruin'd the apathecaries 
of Paris. Give em to underſtand, that there is caſſia, rhu- 
barb, and {yrup of pale roſes to be had at the grocer's, with 
which remedies alone we can do without their aſſiſtance. 
MMeſſ. Mareſcot, Pierre, Duret, &c. have introduced into 
the families in Paris a facile, parable phyſic, which has de- 
livered them from the tyranny of thoſe cuiſiniers arabeſques. 
Pat. Lett. Choiſ. 21. 
APOTHEOSISSE, in antiquity, a heathen ceremony, where- 


ods. See Gop; Divvus; Cc. | 
* The word is derived from the prepoſition a7, and $$&» 
Deus, God. | 
After the apother/is, which they alſo called deification and con- 
ſecration, temples, altars and images *, were erected to the 


D 
G 


new deity ; facrifices, Ic. were offered, and colleges of 


prieſts inſtituted. Dio 47, 56, 59. Suet. Aug. 5. Tib. 
40. Paterc. 1, Ovid. Pont. 4. See FLAMEN, DEIFICA- 
Tion, CONSECRATION, ALTAR, SACRIFICE, AUGUS- 
TALES, Ce. 

Images were erected to them with the attributes of divinity, 
(Lucan 7. Dio 53. Capitolin. Antonin.) And to demoliſh 
them was deemed treaſon, (Venul. L. 6. D. ad leg. Ful. maj.) 
And even the ſenate decreed that oaths ſhould be taken in 
their names, (Dio 44, 59, 60. Tac. Ann. 1.) Vid. Kirchm. 
de fun. Rom. 4. 14. 

It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he had bor- 
rowed from the Chaldees ; that virtuous perſons, after their 
death, were raiſed into the order of the Gods. See Py TH a- 
GOREANS, 

And hence the ancients deified all the inventors of things uſe- 
ful to mankind ; and thoſe who had done any important 
ſervice to the commonwealth. —Tiberius propoſed to the 
Roman ſenate the apotheoſis of Jeſus Chriſt, as is related by 
Euſebius, Tertullian, and St. Chryſoſtom. Juvenal rallying 
the frequent apothegſes, introduces poor Atlas, complaining 
that he was ready to fink under the burthen of ſo many new 


Gods as were every day added to the heavens. See HEAVEN. 
Seneca ridicules the apotheofrs of Claudius with admirable hu- } 


mour.— Herodian, 1. 4. in ſpeaking of the apetheofis of Se- 
verus, gives us a very curious deſcription of the ceremonies 


y their emperors and great men were placed among the 
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uſed in the apotherſis of the Roman em bd 
body of the — emperor, ſays 63 mega the 
the uſual ſolemnities, they placed an image of wax en 
like him, but of a ſickly aſpect, on a large bed of i periectly 
vered with cloth of gold, in the veſtibule of the palace,”? 70 
greateſt part of the day, the ſenate ſat ranged on the l f bien 
of the bed, dreſſed in robes of mourning ; the ladies of © = 
rank ſitting on the right fide, in plain and white = why 5 . 
out any ornaments.— This laſted for ſeven days Ras "aber og 
during which, the phyſicians came from time to time wy 00 
the ſick, always making their report that he grew wor, N "0 
at length they publiſhed it, that he was dead. 5 
This done, the young ſenators and Roman knights took 
bed of ſtate upon their ſhoulders, carrying it throu h = 
via facra, to the old forum, where the magiſtrates o = 
to diveſt themſelves of their offices. There, they ſet hong, 
between two kind of amphitheatres, in the one wh wo 
were the youth, and in the other the maidens of 8 
families in Rome, ſinging hymns ſet to ſolemn airs, in 7 6; 
of the deceaſed. Theſe hymns ended, the bed was 8 I 
out of the city into the campus martius, in the WG or 
which place was erected a kind of ſquare pavilion, the inf; h 
whereof was full of combuſtible matters, and the outhdeh = 
with cloth of gold, and adorn'd with figures of ivory nit 
8 3 5 
ver this edifice were ſeveral others, like the firſt ; 
and decoration, but leſs; always diminiſhing _— 3 
ſlenderer towards the top. = On the ſecond of theſe was laces 
the bed of ſtate, and a great quantity of aromatic perfume 
and odoriferous fruits and herbs were thrown all around, 
after which, the knights made a proceſſion or cavalcade in 
ſolemn meaſures around the pile ; ſeveral chariots alſo = 
round it, thoſe who conducted them being clad in pu le 
robes, and bearing the images of the greateſt Roman 64 
perors and generals, : 
This ceremony ended, the new emperor came to the catafalco 
or pile, with a torch in his hand; and at the ſame time fire 
was ſet to it, on all ſides ; the ſpices and other combuſtibles 
kindling all at once, 
While this was doing, they let fly from the top of the build- 
ing, an eagle, which mounting into the air with a fire-brand 
carried the ſoul of the dead emperor along with it into hea. 
ven, as the Romans believed; and thencetorward he wasrank- 
ed among the gods. It is for this reaſon, that the medals 
wherein apetheoſes are repreſented, have uſually an altar with 
fire upon it; or however, an eagle taking its flight into the 
air, and ſometimes two eagles. See EAGLE. 
APOTO ME“, in mathematics, the remainder or difference 
of two incommenſurable quantities. See INcomme nsvu- 
RABLE, | 


* The word is derived from the Greek verb amzzuza, ab- 
ſcind', J cut off. ; 


A An apotome in geometry is an irrational reſidue, as CB, 
ariſing, when from a rational line AC, called a, you 
cut off a rational part AB, called b, only commenſu- 

Z rable in power to the whole line AC.— It may be ex- 

| preſſed thus, a—yb. 
AeoToOME, in muſic, is the part remaining of an entire 
tone, after a greater ſemi-tone has been taken from it. 
See ToN E and SEMI- TONE. 
The proportion, in numbers, of the apotenu is, that of 2048 
to 2187. See DEGREE. | 
The Greeks thought that the greater tone could not be di- 
vided into two equal parts; for which reaſon they called 
the firſt part @Torozn, and the other Aruwuz; in this imita- 
ting Pythagoras and Plato. | 
APOZEMS®, AroC:ua, in medicine, a form of remedy, o- 
therwiſe called a decoction. See DE coc TION. 
*The word is derived from the Greek ann gen, fer vefucio, 
I make hot. | 


Apogems are a claſs of liquid medicines, compoſed of the juices 
of divers plants, roots, woods, flowers, leaves, fruits, and 
ſeeds, drawn by boiling in water, and ſweetned and clarified. 
An apozem liffers from a ſyrup, in thickneſs and conſiſtence; 
the ſyrup being more denſe and viſcous than the apozerm. See 
SYRUP, 
It differs from a julep, in that it is thicker and more viſcous ; 
and is not made with diſtilled waters, as juleps are, but only 
with decoctions. See JULEP. | 
There are purging apoz-ms, cephalic apozems, hepatic apo- 
zems, antarthritic, diuretic, ſtyptic, &c. apozems. 
APPANAGE, or APPENAGE. See APANAGE. 
APPARATOR. See the article ApPARITOR. 
APPARATUS, properly ſignifies a formal preparation for 
ſome public and ſolemn action. See PREPARATION. | 
We ſay, the apparatus of a feaſt, coronation, &c. The prince 
made his entry with great apparatus and magnificence. 
APPARATUS is alſo uſed for the utenſils, and appendages be- 
longing to ſome more conſiderable machine. — As, the furni- 
ture or apparatus of an air-pump, microſcope, &c. See AIR- 
Pump, MicroscoPe, &c. ; | 
APPARATUS is ſometimes alſo uſed in chirurgery, for the 


bandages, medicaments and dreflings of a part; Or the 
N | ſeveral 


APP 


* 3 


ſeveral | 
| is no judging of the quality of a hurt, till after taking 


. T 


off the firſt apparatus, or apparel. 


APPARATUS is particularly uſed for the operation of cutting 


See STONE and CUTTING. 
=_ 5 . ſorts of apparatus; viz. the ſmall (1), great (2), 
r hich apparatus (3): which ſee deſcribed under the article 


LiTHOTOMY. . 


The Small APPARATUS, thus called from the few -inſtru- | 


( it requires, was invented and deſcribed by Celſus— 
Here, IM two forefingers are thruſt up the fundament till 
th come againſt the ſtone, and drive it to the neck of the 
pladder; from which it is extracted through an inciſion in 

inæo. | . 
AyraRATUS, invented by John de Romanis, a 

(3) . Sgt Cremona, in the year 1500; 1s performed by 

5 an incifion in the perinæum. See Ps RINAU M.— 
Tt is denominated great from the number of inſtruments uſed 
in it. 3 dk 
PPARATUS, ſaid to have been invented by Pe- 
fo) ſurgeon of Provence in 1560, has been little 
uſed among us till of late.— In this method an inciſion is made 
above the os pubis, along the linea alba, into the fund of the 
bladder; through which the ſtone is extracted. 


Io theſe may be added the lateral operation, invented by 


Friar Jacques. Vid. Hift. Acad. R. Science. an. 1699. p. 34. 


APPARATUS is alſo uſed as a title of ſeveral books compoſed 


: of catalogues, bibliothecas, dictionaries, &c. for the 

on ay Wee ee of ſtudy. See DicTIONARY, Oc. 

T: he Apparatus to Cicero, is a kind of concordance, or col- 

lection of Ciceronian phraſes, &c.—The apparatus ſacer of 

Poſſevin, is a collection of all kinds of ecc eſiaſtical authors 
rinted in 1611, in three volumes. —Gloſſaries, comments, 


tc. are alſo frequently called Apparatus's, See GLOSSARY, 


APPAREN T, that which is viſible, evident to the eye, or 


the underſtanding. See APPEARANCE. 


h vr Altitude. See the article ALTITUDE, 
2 Conjunction, is when a right line ſuppoſed to be 


drawn through the centre of two planets, does not paſs 


through the centre of the earth, but through the eye of the 

ſpectator. See COnNJUNCTION. | | 

Hir APPARENT, See HEIR Apparent. ? FE 
APPARENT, or ſenſible Horizon, is that great circle which li- 


mits our ſight ; or the place where the heavens and the earth 
ſeem to meet, See HoRIZ ON. 5 

It may be conceived as a cone, whoſe vertex is the eye, and 
its baſe the circular plain which terminates our proſpect.— 


It determines the riſing and the ſetting of the ſun, moon, and 


ſtars, See RISING, SETTING, Oc. 


APA RENT Magnitude of an object, is the magnitude thereof 


as it a to the eye. See MACGNITUPD E. 
The 3 Ros ods is meaſured by the optic 
angle. See Optic ANGLE. V 
Thus the apparent magnitude of an object is ſaid to be ſo ma- 
ny degrees as the optic or viſual angle ſubtends. See VISION 
and DEGREE. | VVV 5 
The apparent magnitudes of diſtant objects are uſually ſaid to 


be as their diſtances, reciprocally. See the articles VisiBLE 
and VISILON. 5 


In ſtrictneſs, however, it may be demonſtrated, that the ap- 


parent magnitudes of the ſame object AC, (Tab. Optics, fig. 69.) 
2 at Jiff-rent diſtances, uiz. at the places D and B f that is, 


the angles ADC and ABC are in a ratio leſs than the reci- 
procal ratio of the diſtances DG and BG; but when the ob- 
ject is very remote, vix. when the optic angles ADC and 
ABC, are not above one or two degrees, they are nearly in 
that ratio reciprocally. | 


AprAREN T Magnitude or Diameter of the ſun, moon, or any 


planet, is the quantity of the angle that their diameters ap- 
under, to an obſerver on the ſurface of the earth. 
The apparent diameters of the celeſtial luminaries are ſubject 
to ſome diverſity, —That of the ſun is obſerved to be leaſt 
2 he is in cancer, and greateſt when in capricorn. See 
UN, | 4 

In the moon there isa twofold increaſe and decreaſe of the ap- 
parent diameter; the one, when ſhe is in conjunction with 
the ſun; and the other in her quadratures, 


The greateſt apparent diameter of the ſun, according to Caſ- | 


ſini, is 32/, 10%; and the leaſt 31/, 389,—According to de la 
Hire, the greateſt is 32/, 43“/; and the leaſt 37, 38/.— The 
greateſt apparent diameter of the moon, according to Kepler, 
is 32', 44%; and the leaſt 30/, o0.— And according to de la 


Hire, the one is 33', 30”; and the other 20% 30”. See Sun | 


= Moon, 
he apparent diameter of Saturn's ritig, according to Huygens 
is 1/, 8”, when leaſt. See Nn 5 * 


The 1 diameters of the other planets, ſee under the 
article DIAMETER. | 


If the diſtances of any two very remote objects, for example, 


two planets, be equal, their true diameters are proportional to 


apparent ones; and if the apparent diameters be equal, the 


true diameters will be as the diſtances from the eye. Hence, 


* neither the diſtances nor the apparent diameters are equal, 
* 44 > 501. 5 9 g 


> 3 


the * 
ike, See Wounn, Urczx, Cc. Ln 


wand 
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on the pupil of the eye, from each point of any near object, 
is made to flow as dot together as that which comes from a 
diſtant one; or when, by the ſame means, the rays coming 
from diſtant objects are made to diverge as much as they 
flowed from near ones; then the eye muſt neceſſarily ſee the 
place of the object changed: which change is its apparent 

lace. See VISION. a 

f an object be placed nearer to a convex glaſs than is the diſ- 
tance of its focus; its apparent place may be determined: but 
if the object be in the focus of the glaſs, the locus apparens of 
the object cannot be determined ; only that it will appear 
vaſtly remote. 5 
Nor can the locus gh be determined, if the obje& be 
beyond the focus of a convex glaſs : but if the object be fur- 
ther diſtant from a convex glaſs, than its focus, and the ; 
lie beyond the diſtinct baſe ; its apparent place will be in 
diſtin baſe, See the article LE xs. 


APPARENT place of a ſtar, &c, is a point in the ſurface of the 


ſphere determined by a line drawn from the eye, through the 
centre of the ſtar, &c. See PLACE. 

The true, or real place, is determined by a line drawn from 
the centre of the earth, through the ſtar or planet. 


APPARITION, in aſtronomy, denotes a ſtar's or other lu- 


minary's becoming viſible, which before was hid. 

In which ſenſe the word ftands oppoſed to occultation, See 
OccuLTATION. | | 

The heliacal riſing is rather an apparition than a proper riſing. 
See HELIACAL, and R1siNG. : 


Circle of perpetual APPARITION, See CIRCLE of perpetual 


rs, | | Pn. 

PPARITOR, or APppaRITouR, or APPARATOR, a 
beadle in an univerſity, who carries the mace before the 
maſters, and the faculties. See BEADLE, and UNIVERSITY. 


APPARITORS allo denote meſſengers, who cite men to appear 


in the eccleſiaſtical courts, See SUMMoONs, SUMMONER, 
CITATION, &c, - 


Among the Romans, apparitors were the ſame with ſerjeants 


or tip-ſtaffs among us; or rather apparitor was a general term, 


and comprized under it all the miniſters and attendants of the 
judges and magiſtrates, appointed to receive and execute their 
orders, —And hence, they ſay, the name was derived, viz. 
from apparere, to be Your A to be in waiting. - 
Under the name apptritores were comprehended the ſcribe, 
accenſi, interpretes, precones, viatores, lictores, ſtatores, and 
even carniſices or hangmen. See SCRIBE, ACCENSI, Cc. 
They were uſually choſen out of the freed- men of the magiſ- 
trates; and their condition was held in ſo much contempt, 
that as a mark of ignominy, the ſenate appointed a city that 
had revolted from them, to furniſh them with appariters. 
There were alſo a kind of apparitors of cohorts, called cohorta- 
les, or conditionales, as being attached to a cohort, and doom- 
ed to that condition, — The apparitors of the prætors, præto- 
riani, were thoſe who attended the prætors, or governors of 
provinces; and who, on their maſter's birth-day, were al- 
ways changed and preferred to better poſts. — Add, that the 
pontifices had alſo their apfaritors, as appears from an inſcrip- 
tion of an ancient marble in the via appia : 

APP ARITORI 

PONTIFICVM 

. PARMVLARIO: 


APPEAL in law, fignifies the removal of a cauſe from an in- 
ferior judge to a ſuperior ; or the having recourſe to a ſuperior 


judge to rectify what is amiſs in a ſentence paſſed by an infe- 
rior, See JUDGE and CourT, Ne eo 
Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of juſtice to the 


houſe of lords, who judge en dernier reſſort; i. e. no appeal 


lies from them, See RESssoRT, PARLIAMENT, c. 

There are appeals from eccleſiaſtical juſtice to ſecular. —The 
firſt inſtance is that of Paulus Samoſatenus, who being con- 
demned and depoſed by the ſecond council of Antioch, re- 


fuſed to ſurrender the epiſcopal houſe to Domnus, who had 


been elected his ſucceſſor ; and appealed to the emperor. 


APPEAL is alſo uſed in common law in the ſame ſenſe with ac. 


cuſatio among the eivilians. See Ac cus AT 10. — For, as in 
the civil law, cognizance of criminal caſes is taken either up- 
on inquiſition, accuſation, or denunciation; ſo in outs it is 
taken either upon indictment, or appeal. 5 

Indictment comprehends both inquiſition and denunciation; 


Appeal or accuſation is a lawful declaration of another man's 
crime (which, by Bracton, muſt be felony at the leaſt) be- 


fore a competent judge, by one that ſetteth his name to the 
18 g | declafation, 
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or the like. 


APP 


declaration, and undertakes to make it good on the penalty 
that may otherwiſe enſue, '- _ | 
An appeal is commenced two ways; either by J/rit, or by 
Bill. | Ie. | 
APPEAL by J/rit, is when a writ is purchaſed out of chancery 
by one to another ; to this end, that he appeal a third of ſome 
felony committed by him, finding pledges that he ſhall do it, 
and deliver this writ to the ſherift to be recorded. 
APPEAL by Bill is, when a man of himſelf gives up his accu- 
ſation in writing to the ſheriff or coroner ; offering to under- 
o the burden of appealing the perſon therein named. 
This practice is drawn from the Normans, as appears from 
the grand cuſtomary, wherein is a folemn diſcourſe both of 
the effects of this appeal, viz, the order of the combat, or 
the trial by inqueſt ; which, by our law, is in the choice 
of the defendant. See TRIAL, ComBAT, InquesrT, 
DuerL, Sc. „ 
APPEAL of Mayhem, is an accuſing of one that hath maimed 
another, — But this being no felony, the appeal thereof is but 
in manner of an action of treſpaſs ; ſo, that thefe is nothing 
recovered but the damages. See MAHEM. |, | 
Bracton calls this, appellum de plagiis & mahemio, and has a 
whole chapter of it, —In king John's time, there is recorded 
2 appeal againſt a Jew, gui fecit ementulari quendam nepotem 
aum. ; 
APPEAL of wrong impriſonment, is uſed by Bracton for an action 
of wrong or falſe impriſonment. See ACTION, c. 
APPEAL is more particularly uſed for a private accuſation of 
a murderer, by one who had intereſt in the murder'd party ; 
or of any felon by one of his accomplices in the fact, See 
MuRDER, FELowy, c. 


If an appeal of murder or felony be uſed by any common per- 


ſon againſt a peer ; he ſhall be tried by commoners, and not 
by his peers. See PEER, 
The perſon who brings an appeal, is called the appellant ; and 
the perſon appealed, the appellee. | 
APPEARANCE, the exterior ſurface of a thing ; or that 
which firſt ſtrikes the ſenſe, or the imagination. See Ex- 
. TERNAL. | | 
The academics maintain, that the ſenſible qualities of bodies 
are only appearances ; and the like doctrine is held by ſome 
later philoſophers. See AcADEmiC, and QUALITY, See 
alſo Bovy, EXTERNAL World, c. | 


Our errors ariſe chiefly from a too haſty and precipitate aſ-- 


ſent of the will, which acquieſces too eaſily in the appearances 

of truth. See WiLL, LIBEERT V, ASSENT, ERROR, Gc. 
APPEARANCES, In phyliology, See PHASMATA., 
APPEARANCE, in perſpective, is the repreſentation or projec- 


tion of a figure, body, or the like object, upon the perſpec- | 


tive plane. See PROJECTION. 1 
8 „ N of an objective right line, is always a right 
ine. 


dow; ſee SHADOW. TP | 
APPEARANCE of a tar, or planet. See APPARITION. 
APPEARANCES, in aſtronomy, Sc. are more uſually called 
| 8 and phaſes, See PHENOMENA, and PHASES. 
n optics we uſe the term direct appearance, for the view or 
ſight of an object by direct rays ; without either refraction or 
reflection. See DIRECT, and Ray. See alſo Op ICs, VI- 
SION, c. 


To ſave APPEARANCES, is to diſcharge one's duty ſeeming- 


ly, or acquit himſelf of the formalities and externals there- 
of; ſo as to ſave his character, and avoid giving ſcandal or 


offence, | 
APPEARANCE, in law, is the defendant's engaging to anſwer 
a cauſe or action entred againſt him in ſome court of judica- 
ture. See ACTION, PROCEss, &c. See alſo NoN-Ap- 
PEARANCE, and ATTAINDER, 95 
Appearance, in the king's-bench, is the defendant's filing ei- 
ther of common or ſpecial bail, if the action be by bill.—If 
it be by original, the appearance muſt be with the philazer 
of the county where the arreſt was. See BAIL, &c. 
Appearance, in the common-pleas, muſt be entred with the 
philazer there; but if it be by bill, with the prothonotary. 
See PROTHONOTARY, PHILAZER, E9c. | 
APPELLATIVE *, or Noun APPELLATIVE, in gram- 


ee PERSPECTIVE,— The appearance of an opake bo- 
2 and a luminary being given, to find the appearance of the | 
A a a 


MAR, a common name; or a name which belongs, or is 


applicable to all things of a certain kind. See NAME, and 
Nou. | 


a thing. 
Such are the names, man, angel, horſe, plant, tree, Ic. 
Appellatives ſtand oppoſed to proper names, which belong on- 
Iy to individuals ; as Peter, Gabriel, Bucephalus, &c. See 
5565 | TE | 
APPEN AGE. See the article APANAGE. | 
APPENDANT, in law, is underſtood of ſuch things. as 


by time of preſcription have belonged, appertained, and been | 
joined to ſome other principal thing. 'See APPURTENAN- 


CES. 4 
Thus an hoſpital may be appendant to a manor; a common 
of fiſhing, to a freehold ; a feat in a church, to a houſe ; 
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Aduotuſem APPENDANT. ; _ ; 
Common APPENDANT. { See the articles Coy Oweb, 


APPENDIX, or Ar rENDAOGE, a thi 
dependant of, another, See — 3 to, or 
The term is chiefly uſed in matters of literature far 
ditional diſcourſe, placed at the end of any piece, i rb * 
to explain or proſecute ſomething there left deficient, or 1 ; 

. concluſions therefrom.—In which ſenſe the word coins” 

1 with ſupplement. See SUPPLEMENT. — 
PPENDIX, in anatomy, is a part, in ſome meaſi 
from another part to which however it ——— 
tinguous 4 858 | on- 

ere are membranous appendices. of vari . 
1 _ inner parts of the . 19 9 1 figures, in moſt 
e ccecum is by ſome writers called append; 
cula vermiformis, See CoEcum, and „ 5 3 
APPENDIX is more particularly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


5 „ or APPENDED Remedies, ſuch as 
ly applied, by hanging about the neck. eee 
X 3 mw comes from the Latin ad, and gende, I hang to. 
** 3 ne n phylacteries, Sc. See 
APPERTINAN CES, or ArruxTENANCES. See Ap 
APPETITE®, A * 
| „ APPETITUS, APPETENCY, in philoſo. 
phy, a deſire of enjoying ſomething wanted; or 1 2 
cency in the fruition of a thing preſent. : 
The word comes from the Latin verb appetere, to deſire 
to covet ; formed of ad, to; and pero, I draw. : : 
Some philoſophers define appetite more generally, an inclina- 
tion of the foul, towards ſome object conſidered as good ; or 
a propenſity to an object in reſpect of the good that is appre- 
hended in it. See Passow, G. | 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh appetite into voluntary and natural. 
— The firſt is the will it ſelf, acting under a competent know. 
ledge or information of the thing in hand: ſuch is the appe- 
tite or deſire of being happy.—The ſecond is a kind ein. 
ſtinct whereby we are mechanically driven to conſult our 
own preſervation, See InSTINCT, Will, NATURAL In- 
clinatun, &c. II OE ke ne 10109h. 1 1 17 
Natural appetite is ſubdivided into concupiſcible and iraſcible, 
See CONCUPISCENCE, and IRASCIBLE. | - + © 
APPETITE, in medicine, is more particularly uſed to denote 
a a natural periodical call or defire to eat and drink, in order 
to repair what had been waſted by the ſeveral exeretions of 
the body. See HUN ER, THhiIRsT, Se. 
A loſs or 0 ee of appetite is called anorrxia. See A- 
NOREXIA.—A prepoſterous appetency of things not proper for 
food, is called pica. See Nene” 1 Y N 3s 8 
An immoderate ' appetite is call bu{mia, or fames canins. 
See BuLIMIA.— Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the 
Gu, and canine appetite ; making it the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the latter, that it is attended with a lientery, or 
other ceeliacal lux. See Canine,” © © TY 


| APPLAUSE®, properly ſignifies: an approbation of ſome 


thing, witneſſed by clapping of hands. | 
* The word is formed of the Latin applauſus, or plauſus, of 
the verb plaudere, to.clap the hand. 
The ancient way of applauding by clapping the hands, is 
ſcarce retained any where but 'in colleges and theatres.— 
Such a tragedy was ated with great applauſe ; ſueh a ſtudent 
maintained a theſis with applauſe, &c. See ACCLAMATION, 
APPLES, Poma. See the articles FRUIT, CipER, On- 
CHARD; G. | 
Dwarf AepLEs, See the article DWARF. 
Adam's APPLE, Pomum Adami. See POMUM. 
APPLE of the Eye, See the article PupiL. | 
APPLICATE, ArPLICcATA, Ordinate ApPpLICATE, in 
geometry, is a right line drawn a- croſs a curve, ſo as to biſ- 
ſect the diameter thereof. See CURVE, DiamETER, Cc. 
Applicate is the fame with what we otherwiſe call oramate, 
See ORDINATE, ; | 8 8 


| APPLICATION, the act of apphing one thing to another, 


by approaching or bringing them nearer together. See Ar- 
PL v. h 
Mäotion is defined by a ſucceſſive application of any thing to 
different parts of ſpace, See Mor ION. f 
The application of a veſicatory to the neck or other part, 
produces an irritation of the bladder. N 
The true and only ſecret in phyſic, is how to apply a medi- 
cine, not how to make it. 5 
APPLICATION is alſo uſed for the adjuſting, accommodating, 
or making a thing quadrate to another. See ACCOMMU- 
DATION, | 5 
Thus we ſay, the application of a fable, Sc. See FABLE. 
APPLICATION, in theology, is particularly uſed for the at 
| whereby our Saviour transfers, or makes over to us, what 
he had earned or purchaſed by his holy life, and death. See 
IMPUTA TION. | 
It is by this application of the merits of Chriſt, that we are to 
be juſtified ; andentitled to grace, and glory. See Mx T, Cc. 
The ſacraments are the ordinary means, or inſtruments where- 


by gus _— is effected, See SACRAMENT. © . 


\ TION | ; alſo uſed in geometry, for what 
Ann l e . See DIvIsiox. . ; 
AppLICATION alſo ſignihes the fitting or lying of _ 

quantity to another, whoſe areas, but not fig are 

ns; 1 | I 

id ſhews how on a right line given, to apply a pa 
Tn that ſhall be equal to a right-lined figure given. 
See APPLY. 5 1 c 

ng mathematicians, ſometimes ſignihes to tran 
Are a circle, moſt commonly, or into any 
other figure; ſo as its ends ſhall be in the perimeter of the fi- 


Age notes ch as divide, efpecially amon 
e alſo as much as divide, 

I —— ; who, as they ſay, due AB in CB, draw A 
into CB, when they would have AB multiplied by CB; or 
rather, when they would have a right-angled parallelogram 
made of thoſe lines: ſo they fay, applica AB ad CB, apply 
AB to CB, when they would have CB divided by AB; 


----CB 

which is thus expreſſed, 75 Kh | 
AypLy alſo ſignifies to fit quantities, whoſe areas are equal, but 

figures different. See APPLICATION. _ 
APPOINTEE, a foot-ſoldier, in the French army, &c. 

who for his long ſervice, and bravery, Tece1lves pay above pri- 

vate ſentinels. See ANSPESSADE. EE 
APPOINTMENT, a penſion or ſalary given by great lords 


and princes, to perſons. of worth and parts, in order to re- | 


in them in their ſervice, See HonouRary, 
T * is chiefly uſed among the French, — The king of 
France gives large appointments to ſeveral of the officers in his 
8 differ from wages, in that the latter are fixed 
and ordinary, being paid by the ordinary treaſurers; where- 
as appointments are annual gratifications granted by brevet for 
a time uncertain, and are paid out of the priyy purſe, 
APPORTIONMENT, or AppoRcIonNMENT, APPOR- 
TIONAMENTUM, in law, a dividing of a rent into two 
parts, or portions, according as the land whence it iſſues, is 
divided among two, or more proprietors. See RENT, Di- 


visron, PARTITION, . | = 
Thus if a man, having a rent-ſervice iſſuing out of land, pur- 
chaſe a part of the land; the rent ſhall be apportioned, accor- 
ding to the value gf the land. —Sq if a man let lands for years, 
\— reſerving rent, and a Ranger after recover part of the lands, 
the rent ſhall be apportioned, = 4 of 
But a rent- charge cannot be apportioned, nor things that — 
entire; as if one hold land by ſervice, ta pay ta his lor 
early at ſuch à feaſt a horſe or a roſe ; there, if the lord 
purchaſe a part of the land, this ſeryice is totally extinct ; 
becauſe ſuch things cannot be divided withaut hurt to the 
whole. —But if part of the land, out of which a rent-charge 
iſſues, deſcends to the grantee of the rent, this ſhall be p · 
portioned.— A man purchaſes part of the land where he hath 
common appendant, the common ſhall be apportioned; of | 
common appurtenant it is otherwiſe ; and if by the act of the 
party, the common is extinct, Common appendant and ap- 
purtenant may be dee on alienation of part of the land 
to which it is appendant or appurtenant.— Conditions general- 
ly are entire, and cannot be 23 by the act of the par- 


90 a contract may not be divided or apportioned, fo as to 
10 | | 


ject a man to two actions. : 
APPOSAL of Sheriff, is the charging them with money re- 
ceived on their account in the exchequer. 22 & 23 Car, 2. 
APPOSER, in law. See Fox EICON Appoſer. | 
A PPOSITION, the act of putting or applying one thing 
to another. See APPLICATION. © 
ApPOSITION is uſed in phyſics, in ſpeaking of bodies, which 
derive their growth from the àdjunction or union of neigh- 
bouring bodies. See ADJUNCTION. | 
Moſt bending of the al or mineral kingdom, are formed by 
juxta-poſition, or the appoſitron of parts, brought to join anc 
adhere to each other. 2 3 ION. _ ; = : 
APPOSITION, in grammar, denotes the putting two or more 
ſubſtantives together jn the ſame caſe, and without any copu- 
lar conjunction between them. See SUBSTANTIVE, CQN+ 
JUNCTION, c. l : 
Thus, Flanders, bloody theatre, horrible ſcene of war ; love, 
enemy of human quiet; peace, parent of riches, ſource of 
faction, &c. See PRosTHEs1s. | 
APPRAISINGS®, the act of rating, valuing, or ſetting a 


price on goods, by a perſon who is a competent judge, and 
is authorized thereto. | 


*The word is derived from the French apprecier, which ſig- 


nifies the ſame thing —Hence we alſo fay an appraiſer, 4 


ſworn appraiſer, an apprai ſement, &c. 
APPREHENSION *, in logic, denotes the attention of 
the mind to an object preſented either to our ſenſes, or ima- 
sination. See PERCEPTION, FN | 

The word literally denotes the action of the hand, where- 
by it takes hold of, and graſps any thing: being formed 
of the Latin ad, to, and prehendo, I hold. 1 catch. See 

_ Compggnens ton. e 

in this ſenſe, 8 differs from notion, or idea, as the 
act of the mind whereby a notion, or idea is formed, differs 


APP 


or idea already formed. See Ing A; and Notion, Sc. 

4 in law, ſigniſies the ſeizing a criminal, in 
order to bring him to juſtice. See ARREST, Cc. 

APPRENDRE, in our ancient law- books, a fee or profit 
to be taken or received. See FEE. | 

APPRENTICE, one who is bound by covenant to ſerve a 
tradeſman or artificer a certain time; uſually ſeven years; 
upon condition-of the maſter's inſtructing him in his art or 

myſtery. See TRADE, COMMERCE; ART, Oe. 

Sir Thomas Smith ſays, that apprentices are a kind of bond- 

men, or ſlaves, differing only in this that they are ſervants 

by covenant, and for a time. de Rep. Anglor. Lib. 3. See 

SERVANT, SLAVE, Co. | 

Ancjently, benchers in the inns of court were called appren- 
tices of the law, in Latin apprenticii juris nobiliores ; as ap- 
pears by Mr, Selden's notes on Forteſcue: and ſo the learned 
Plowden ſtiles himſelf, See BEN HER. 

Sir Henry Finch in his Nometechnia writes himſelf apprentice 

de ley : Sir Edward Coke in his [n/fit, ſays, apprenticii le- 

gis in pleading are called hoamnes conſiliarii, & in lege peritt ; 

and in another place, apprentices and other counſellors of law. 
See BARRISTER, SERGEANT, fc, 

APPROACH. See Access and APPROXIMATION; 

The curve of equable Approach, N equabilis, firſt pro- 

poſed by M. Leibnitz, has cauſed ſome ſweat among ana- 

] ts.—The buſineſs is to find a curve; wherein a body de- 

ſcending by the ſole power of gravity ſhall approach the ho- 

rizan ly in equal times. — This curve has been found by 

Bernoulli, n Maupertuis, and others, to be the ſe- 
cond cubical parabola, ſo placed as that its point of regreſſion 
is uppermoſt. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. R. Science. An. 1699. p. 82. 
Item An. 17 30, p. 129. Mem. p. 333. See alſo DESC ENT, 
ACCELERATION, Sc. 

APPROACHES, in fortification, the ſeveral works made 
by the beſiegers for adyancing or getting nearer to a fortreſs, 
or place beſieged. —See Tab. Archit. fig. 21. See alſo Wark, 

Fox TIFICATION, 

uch are trenches, mines, ſaps, lodgments, batteries, galle- 

| ries, epaulments, fc. See FRENCH, Ming, Sar, BAT- 
TERY, OC, 5 | 

Arraaacnzks, or Lines of APPROACH, are particularly uſed 

for trenches dug in the grqund, and their earth thrown up 
on the fide next the place beſieged ; under ſhelter or defence 
whereof the heſiegers may approach, without loſe to the pa- 
rapet of the ceyered way; and plant guns, c. Wherewith 
to cannonade the place, 1 TRENCH, and Line, 

I be lines of approach are to he connected by parallels or lines 

of cammunicatian, .-See.CQMMUNICATION. 

The beſieged frequently make counter-approaches, to interrupt 
and defeat the enemies approaches. See COUNT ER-AP- 
PROACH, _ 

APPROPRIARE ad bonarem, in law, ſignifies to bring a 
manor within the extent and liberty of ſuch an honour, See 
Hoxnovps, Manon, Sc. | . 

APPROPRIARE Communam, in law, ſignifies to diſcommon, 
i. e. to ſeparate, and incloſe any parcel of land, which be- 

fore was open common. See Common. 

APPROPRIATE, APPROPRIATED, in philoſophy, is 
underſtood of ſomething which is indeed common to ſeve- 
ral; yet, in ſome reſpects, is peculiarly attributed to one. 
See PROPER, and Common. 


| - Thus, creation is common to the Father, Son, and Holy 


Ghoſt ; and yet is appropriated to the Father. 
APPROPRIATE, in law, is underſtood of 8 church or bene- 
fice, | the patronage whereof is annexed to ſome church-dig- 
nity, who appoints a vicar to ſerve the cure; the patron re- 
ceiving the chief produce of it. See CHURCH, BENEFICE, 
PATRONAGE, PARSON, and TiTHE. 
There are computed in England 3845 churches appropriate, 
and impropriate. See APPROPRIATION, IMPROPRIA- 
TI0K. We. .-.-- | 
APPROPRIATION, the act of appropriating, i. e. ap- 
plying a church-benefice, which of its own nature is juris 
divini, and no perſon's patrimony, to the proper and perpe- 
tual uſe of ſome religious community, to enjoy for ever. 
See APPROPRIATE. a 8 | 
Appropriation, is where the advawſon of a par is gi- 
ven or belongs to any biſhopric, religious houſe, college, &c. 
and to their ſucceſſors ; ſo that the houſe or body, is both pa- 
tron and parſon, and ſome one of the members officiates as 
vicar. See PaRson, ADyowsoON, Sr. 


appropriated to the uſe of the patrons ; ſo that parſons, 
though they are not ordinarily accounted domini ſufructua- 
741, having no right of fee-ſimple; yet, by reaſon of the 
perpetuity of their ſucceſſion, are reputed owners of the fee- 
ſimpfe, and are therefore called proprietarii. See PATRON 
and PATRONAGE. 0 | 

To make an appropriation, after licence obtained of the king 
in chancery, 4 conſent of the dioceſan, patron, and in- 
cumbent, is neceſſary, if the church be full; if it be void, 

the dioceſan and the patron, upon the king's licence, may 
conclude it. 5 


| | fiom an act of the mind whereby weattend to a notion; 


It is called appropriation, becauſe the profits of the living are 


To 


I 0o diffolve an appropriation, it is enough to preſent a clerk 
to the biſhop, 4 2 to inſtitute and induct him: for that 
once done, the benefice returns to its former nature. This 
is called Ie 125 

AP PRO ENT, AprROVEAEN TUM, or APPRO- 
VIAMENTUM, is ſometimes uſed in ancient writers for an 
improvement, or riſe of the value and worth of a thing. 
See VALUE. K 8 

Thus to approve, approbare, is to make the beſt benefit of a 
thing by increaſing the rent, &c. Cum omnibus approviamentis 
I aliis pertinentiis ſuis, &c. i f ; 
Hence 4 ſome 0. ſtatutes, bailiffs of lords in their fran- 


chiſes are called their approvers.. See APPROVER. 
A bailiff is not to think it below him to approve, approuare 


his maſter's goods; but of his barley to make malt, of | his | 


wool to make tloth, &c. 


APPROVEMENT, is more particularly uſed where a man hath 


common in the lord's waſte, and the lord incloſeth part of 
the waſte for himſelf ; leaving ſufficient common, with e- 


greſs and regreſs, for the commoner. - 
 APPROVER, in our laws, one who confeſſing felony in 


himſelf, appealeth or impeacheth another or more of his ac- 


complices. See APPEAL. 

He is alſo called from the French 1 f comprobare, be- 

cauſe he muſt prove what he hath alledged in his appeal.— 

This proof ſhould either be by battel, or by the country, at 
the choice of the appellee. See PRoor, CoMBAT, J U- 


RY, Cc. 


ArrROVERs of the king, are thoſe who have the letting of 


the king's demeſnes in ſmall manors, &c. See DEMESNE gand 
APPROVEMENT. : ; 

APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic, a continualapproach 
nearer ſtill and nearer to a root or quantity ſought, without 
a poſſibility of ever arriving at it exactly. See RoorT. 


We have divers methods of approximation delivered by Wal- | 


lis, Raphſon, Halley, Howard, &c. all of them being no 


other than ſeries's infinitely converging, or approaching {till | 
nearer to the quantity required, according to the nature of 


the ſeries. See CoNvERGING and SERIES. 

It is evident, that if a number propoſed be not a true ſquare, 
it is in vain to hope for a juſt quadratic root thereof, explica- 
ble by rational numbers, integers or fracted; whence, in ſuch 


caſes, we muſt content ourſelves with approximations, ſome- 


what near the truth, without pretending to accuracy : 'and 
ſo for the cubic root, of what is not a perfect cube; and 
the like for ſuperior powers. See SQUARE, CuBz, PowER, 
E EXTRACTION, Ec. 


. 2 
is the ancients were aware of, and accordingly had their 


methods of approximation; which, though ſcarce applied by 
them beyond the quadratic or perhaps the cubic root, are yet 
equally practicable, by due adjuſtments, to the —_— * 
ers alſo : as is ſhewn in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. 2. 276, 

If there be a non-quadratic or non-cubic number ; the for- 
mer being expreſſed by aa+b, and the latter by aaa +6, 


where aa and aaa are the greateſt ſquare and cube in the 


| — h = 
propoſed numbers; then / aa+b=a + SIT and 


Va r =1a + V aa + 3a, 
will be eaſy and expeditious approximations to the fquare and 


cube root. : | l 
To extract the root of an equation by APrROXIMATION.— 1“. 


For a quadratic equation ſuppoſe the equation K —5K—31 
=0© —; let the root be 8+y, ſo that y may denote the frac- 
tion, whereby the aſſumed number either exceeds or comes 
ſhort of the root : Then 
x*= 64 + 163+5* 
—x= —40—5, 
— 21 =—3I 
. | 
Since the powers of fractions are continually decreaſing ; and 
we only here want a root nearly true; y* is caſt away: up- 
on which, | 
—7 + 11gC= 
* r nearly — 0.6 
Wherefore x=8+0.6=8.6 
_ Suppoſe x=8.6+y. Then 
* ="485 s +I 
—5 2 — 3 —5 5 
— 8312 —31 | 
7325 — 8 — JI + 787 — 572 


1 


Which, being reduced to the ſame denomination, as here 


follows | | 
7 3-96 —4300—3100- (1720—500) y=6 
—0.04 +122 0y=0 - | 
12. 20 y=0:04 
| Soo: 12. 20=0, 0032 
Therefore x=8 . 6000 +o . 0032 =8. 6032 
Suppoſe x=8 , 6032+y ; Then will 


DI 


APS 
x*=740150502414 . 20640000 4 . 
— 5 * = - 43 . 01600000 — 500000000 
— © . 00009497 0-+ 12. 206400000 
Y -O. 00009 4970 : 12. 20640000 © 
Zi SO. 0000077808. 1 
herefore 8. 6032000000 - o . 805 
%% . 


Suppoſe, again, the root of a cubic ation æ1 2 
23x — 70=0 be required by — ; lay 3 
root be 5 + , ſince the terms are omitted wherein * and 
are found; there is no many * exprefling them in the 
transformation of the 6quation. Wherefore, we find 


** =125+75)y..; 
2x* =5020y..; 
n— Ir = $I — 23 
OT ROS a a 2 
—10+72y _—-- bY 
J=—=0.,1 
Therefore x=5 EC I=5, I 
, Suppoſe x=5.1+y: Then will 
* = 132.651 78. 030 
+ 2x* 52. 020 ＋ 20, 4005 
—23x=— 117 . 300 — 23. 000 y 
— 70 =— 70.000 | 
— 2. 629+ 75. 430 y=0 
75 : 4390 y=2 . 629 
| | Y=2,029: 5.4 O==O «© © 
Wherefore x=5 , 4-0 bas, 3 
And after the ſame manner might one proceed to infinity, 


APPUT, in the manage, g. d. reſt or ſtay upon il 
the reciprocal effort between the horſeꝰs = Sr 3 fl. 
haz or the ſenſe of the action of the bridle on the hand of 
the h rſeman. See Hanp, Bir, BRIDL E, 6c, 
| A juſt appui of the hand, is the nice bearing up or ſtay of the 
bridle ; fo that the horſe being awed by the ſenſibility and 

tenderneſs of his mouth, dares not reſt too much upon 
8 1 nor check or beat upon the hand to with. 
it, | 2 
A dull, obtuſe appui, is when a horſe has a good mo 
his tongue fo thick, that the bit cannot bl. up or — 
the bars; the tongue not being ſo ſenſible as the bars: though 
the like effect is ſometimes owing to the thickneſs of his lips 
AA horſe is ſaid to have no appur, when he dreads the bit. 
mouth; is too apprehenſive of the hand, and cannot bear the 
bit, —He is faid to have too much apput when he reſts or 
throws himſelf too much, too hardily upon the bit.— Horſes 
— for the army ought to have a full appui upon the 
nd. | 
APPULSE, in aftronomy, the approach of any planet to a 
conjunction with the ſun, or a ſtar, See ConjuncTion. 
APPURTENANCES?®, or ApPeRTINENCES, in com- 
mon law, ſignify things belonging to ſome other as their 


— — tt. ii 6 
„ 


principal. APPEND ANT. 
| * The word is formed of the Latin ag, to, and pertinere, to 
belong. | 


Apputtenances may either be things corporeal, as hamlets be- 

longing to a chief manor : or incorporeal, as liberties and 

ſervices of tenants, See APPENDANT. 
APRICOT-H＋ater. See the article WATER. 
APRIL“, the fourth month of the year, according to the 
common computation, but the ſecond according to that of 
the aſtronomers. See Mod TH. 


The word is derived from the Latin aprilis, of aperio, I 


1 open; becauſe the earth, in this month, begins to open her 


boſom for the production of vegetables. See Syn in, 


In thts month the fun travels through the ſign taurus. See 
Sud and TA uRus. 
A PRIORI Demonſtration. See DRMOoNSTRATIOx. 
APRON, in gunnery, a piece of lead which caps, or covers 
the vent, or touch-hole of a great gun. See Gun, Oxv- 
NANCE, &c, ; 
APSISF®, or Assis, in ecclefiaſtical writers denotes an inner 
| part in the ancient churches, wherein the clergy fat, and the 
altar was placed. See CHURCH. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been thus called becauſe covered with 
an arch or vault of its own, by the Greeks called Ats, and 
the Latins abfs; Iſidore with leſs probability imagines it ſo 
called as being the moſt luminous part; from the Greek 
word 2774p, to give light. 
Apis, in this ſenſe amounts to the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called choir, concha, camera, and presbyterium ; and ſtands 
oppoſed to the nave, or body of the church. See Chor, and 
AVE, Ik 
The ap/is was of a hemiſpherical figure, and conſiſted of two 
parts ; the choir, and the ſanctuary.— The former had ſeats 
or ſtalls placed around it, wherein the eccleſiaſticks were 
diſpoſed. In the middle or furtheſt part, was the biſhop's 
throne. The ſanctuary was at the oppoſite end, next the 


ve, from which it was ſeparated by a grate, See Sax c- 


TUARY, : 
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e 
— was che Altar, reſted. 0g 4 pulpitum 3 |  quaty, . fumes, being colleRed, is tho 
middle of F | EE ods A m̃ w NN 7 ih > 
bn 6 the altar was 1 ay 5 2 2 1. Ja an, a compound agua fortis, ſome mix either ſand or 
— as, . moy 9 clay, or aſhes, with the i e * nitre; in ws to 
10. Pp. 1208, % a By" in | hinder their running too readily, and thus prevent the 100 
2700. l ceremonies Wy ny. re e haſty evaporation; when the Talon is thus prevented, the 
the face of the a9; 3% ico FI 5 7 ent mention | - Pre the ſalts receiving more violent impreſſions from the 
on penitents F fo Ag KA fo a the ny ies of holy 1 are better converted into 2 volatile ſpirit, which is the 
is alſo made Of © being tranſlated with great ceremony | = faftih, 40 Ge, thus diſtilled. ſea-ſalt. N 8 
l Syn. 32. Carth. can. 32. Spelm. in voc. If to 8 pe ver * 4 3 = = * 

to this part. . 5: f ; : , throne, moniac added; 1 MN. | 

Apſis is more ticularly uſed for the biſhop's-ſeg, or thront longer diſlolve filver, but gold. See Aqua Regia, 


. "ng d SEE. | | 
in ancient 2 Ae . 10 2 n the ap/is Hence, to try whether or no agua fortis be pure; put a grain 
It ſeems to oh ſome imagine it to have been prima. of a ſolution of ſilver in agua fortis, into a like quantity of 
of the church, 5 6 have given the denomination of ap/is | the water in queſtion : and if the ſolution remains without 
rily ſo ae Tt” where it ſtood. Cordem. ubi fupra. either the water's turning milky, or the filyer. precipitating, 
CTC 1 
1 7 2 ordinary ftalls.—It was alſo denominated | Aqua fortis is commonly held to have been invented about 
Fxedra, and of Eiter times Tribune, 


| "= the year 1300; though others will have it to have been 
2 | der AH * known in * 175 weten Mc is a liquor of various and 
Rien: a r caſe, wherein the relics] extenſive uſe.— It is very ſerviceable to rehners for parting or 
Aps 18 is alſo uſed for K. ON 215 e ſeparating ſilver from gold and copper. See DE HART, Rez - 
re 7 —— "ound of arched at | | FIXING, &c,—T'o the workers in moſaic, for faining and 
It took 0 or ages the place where it was keßt- { colouring their woods, See MarqQueTRY.,—To dyers in 
the top 3 ki monly placed on the altar: it was uſually | their colours, and particularly ſcarlet. See Dying, Co- 
wx 1 alſo of gold and ſilver, with ſculptures, 2 A 925 N 17 artiſts, * the * of 
e, ee e. Cl. bone and ivory; which is done by ſteeping the matters there- 
A5 +4 e art 155 = = 0 e So D; T0 firſt tinging it with copper or verdigreaſe, &c. See 
its, wherein they are at the greateſt, and the leaſt diſ- %%% EE IONS WTENES 4 ES 
due che fun. 9, earth, Ser Ogg rr, PLANET, Dis- | | Some. allo epnyert arne * poi 3 he gps ready Am 
an es 5 | it: urth or. its weight -Aarn lac, an en Italn 
The „ is called the higher or ſumma | therewith ivory hafts and bones, of a fine purple colour.— 
75 * at leaſt diſtance, the lower, ima apſis, or infima. There ate, alſo, book-binders, who throw it on leather, and 
api ws apfides are alſo called uges; See AuGes.”"' | thereby make fine marble- covers for books. See MarBLING, 
The higher apſis is more peculiarly denominated aphelion, or | Book -Biy DING, & c. — And there ar e diamond- cutter s, who 
apogee; the lower, peribelion, or perigee. See APoOGEE, and | uſeit to - 440" 3 go _—_— powdets. See — 
Cas che | MOND. It js, farther, of ſervice in etching copper, or braſs _ 
The diameter which joins theſe two paints is called the line | plates, See ErcrunG,—Laftly, Mr. Boyle aſſures us he has 
of the apſides, and paſſes through the center of the orbit of | cauſed canes to be ſtained like tortoiſe-ſhell, by a mixture 
the planet, and the canter of the earth. In the modern aſ- hereof with oil of. vitriol, laid on them at ſeyeral times, over 
tronomy this line makes the longer axis of the elliptical orbit. live coals, to cauſe it to penetrate the deeper; and, after- | 
— Such is the line AP, (Tab. Aron. fig. 1.) drawn from | wards, giving them a gloſs with a little ſoft wax and a dry | — 
the aphelion A to the perihelion P. See ORBIT, and PLANET. cloth. See DYING. 5 f | | 
The eccentricity is reckoned in the line of the aides; being | Aqua Marina, AQue Marine, in natural hiſtory, a gem, or 
the diſtance between the center of the orbit of the planet, C, precious ſtone, of a ſea- green colour; whence its name. See 
and the center of the ſun or earth, 8, according as the Coper- PREcCIous Stone, and GEM. e 
nican or the Ptolemaic ſyftem is followed. See ECCENTRI- It is found along the ſea-coaſts ; and is ſaid to vie with the 
err y. For the motion of the line of the apfides, ſee Apo- See eee. ar. mn qi 1 1 
c. | e ito 15 me of the critics contend for its being the ſixth ſtone in the 
555 * tion of a planet from one ap/is to ariother; e. gr. of rationale of the Jewiſh high prieſt ; called in the Hebrew, 
the moon, from apogee to perigee, and back again from pe- tharſis ; and rendered in. Latin by beryllus, thalaſſius, &c. 
xigee to apogee, are conſidered by mechanical philoſophers as Jonathan and Onkelos call it, in the Chaldee, & YN, 
oſcillations, and accounted for from thelaws of the pendulum: | aherum jamma : though the Seventy, St. Jerom, Aquila, 
conſequently muſt one day ceaſe, when the equilibrum is re- || * Pagninus, the tranſlators of Geneva, and Schindler render it 
ſtored. Vid. Herreb. Clav. Aftronom. c. 20. See OsCIL-|| abryſalitbus.— Others will have it a turquoiſe, Leo. de Juda, 
LATION, and PENDULUM. _ 8 5 8 and Hutterus tranſlate it Hacinihus. | 
Others apprehend ſomething immechanical in the motion ; | Several of the lapidaries take it for the bey; which co- 
and propoſe, as inſoluble queſtions, How the equilibrum was incides with the firſt opinion. See BExyL.—Pliny repreſents 
firſt deſtroyed ; Why not reſtored again; and whence the it as relating to the ſnaragdus, but of a colour leſs briſk, and 
breach is continually renewed? Vid. Mem. de Trev. Avril | imitating a pure ſea-water green. See SMARAGD., 
1730. Pp. 709, ſeg. But theſe are perſons unacquainted with | Agua Mirabilis, See the article WATER. 
the ſecrets of the Newtonian philoſophy, Vid. Newt. Prin. Aqua omnium florum, in pharmacy, ſignifies the diſtilled water 


- 


J. I. ſec. 9. Herman. Phoron. l. 1. c. 4. See alſo GRAvI- of cows-dung, when they are at graſs. See WAT EE. 

TATION, PTAx ET, ORBIT, DISTANCE, PERIOD, Moon, | AqQua- Regia, or A uA regalis, an acid corroſive ſpirit or water, 

ACCELERATION, Ec. 7 | | ſerving as a menſtruum, to diſſolve gold. See DIssoL UT ION. 
AP-THANES, an ancient term for the higher nobility in It is thus called becauſe it diſſolves gold, which is vulgarly 


Scotland. See THAN E. | eſteemed the king of metals. —TIt is ſometimes alſo called agua 4 
APTITUDE, the natural diſpoſition any thing hath to ſerve chryſulca and flygia.—The baſis or eſſential ingredient of agua | 

for ſuch or ſuch a purpoſe, — Thus, oil hath an aptitude to] regia, is common or ſea-ſalt ; which is the only falt in nature 
burn, and water to extinguiſh fire. ü that will operate on gold. See Got p and Sa L. 
APTOTES®, Arr, in grammar, a noun indeclinable, or | There are divers ways of preparing it; for, in effect, the ſalt 

which is without any variation of caſe. See Noun and CasE. will not fail of its end, in what form ſocver applied. The 


1 . m 
— — — 
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The word is derived from the Greek privative x, and «97s, common way is by mixing common ſalt, or ſal armoniac, 
cafus. or the ſpirit thereof, with ſpirit of nitre; or with common 
Such are the words, fas, nefas, &c. aqua fortis, which is made of nitre and vitriol. Sce Aqua 


AP Us, in aſtronomy the bird of paradiſe; one of the con- | fortis. = 4 
ſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, not viſible in our la- | AQUA ſecunda. See the article Sꝑ c ux DA, 


122 — —ä—ZE— —— —— — 
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titude. See Coxs r EL LATION. N Aqua vitæ, is commonly underſtood of what we otherwiſe 
APYREXY 5 ArveeZia, in medicine, the intermiſſion of a | Call brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple or prepared with 
fever, or ague. See FR VER and Accu. aromatics, differently according to the different intentions. 


The word is formed of the privative particle æ, and aug, See BraxDy, and 8IRIr. OY 
ignis, fire or heat; or Tveute, fthricito, to be feverith. * | Some, however, diſtinguiſh between them ; appropriating the 


AQUA, in natural hiſtory; phyfics, chemiſtry, medicine, term brandy to what. is procured from wine, or the grape; 


See WATER; and aqua vitæ to that drawn after the ſame manner from 
- 8 fy | 1 malt, Sc. See Wine, MALT, Dis TILLAT ION, c. | 1 
- ＋ 8 1 * Latin, fi b e ve to r of A N 1901 interdiftis. See INTERDICTION. = 

on 3 8 e of all bot to the opinion that AQUADUCT, Aqu #pvcrtvs, g. d. ductus aqua, a con- | 
Aa e ns] e Aut of water; is a conſtruction of ſtone or timber, built t if 
a Fortis, is a corroſive. liquor prepared from nitre, and vi-A an uneven ground, to preſerve the level of water, and con- | 1 


wy i ſerving as a menſtruum where with to diſſolve ſilver, vey it hy. a canal from one place to another. See WATER. 
" all other metals except gold. See MRNSTRuun, Dis- There are qquæducss under ground, and others raiſed above 
oLUTION, METAL, Nix, Sc. it, ſupported by arches. —The Romans were very magnifi- 


Aqua forth. made by diſtilling purified nitre with calcined cent in their aqugducts; they had ſome that extended an SY i 
race or rectified oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat: the li- | hundred miles. Frontinus, a man of conſular dignity, and 
ol. I. be |} t Hh who 
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Vvho had the direction of the aquzdut?s under the empetor | Names and fituations of the 


Nerva, tells us of nine that emptied themſelves through lar. el bade 
13594 pipes, of an inch diameter. bh yan has obſerved, N t en Ae, 
that in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, Rome received, from __* 
' theſ utts, no leſs than 45 3 3 hogſheads | 5 i196 2:3 Of "ot 4-143 12S |, 
of water,—T he aguedutd built by Lewis „ near Mainte- N z 1. eee ann 2 59 48N 
non for carry ing the river Bure bs Verſailles, is perhaps the N * che * hip. % 0 + 78 
greateſt in the world. It is 7000 fathoms long; and its ele- . i nac 2 52 398.6 
vation 2560 fathom; containing 242 arcades. V. Philoſ. e Dohle „ e 9 27 488. 
Tranſ. ap. Lowth. 1. p. 594. EVR OA SE 6 3:15 el ON 
AqQuzpuct, AQU&ADUCTUS, in anatomy, denotes a bony | Preced. of two in the poſtetfide. - 28 75 2 I OED. If 
kind of canal, or paſſage, in the os petroſum, ſuppoſed to con- | _ „ A 209 51 55} 4 % KA), 
tribute to the purpoſes of hearing.—lt is called aquedud not | Subſeq: of the ſane. 29 42 o7| 2 23 45 
only on account of its form, but, as ſome alſo imagine, from Ec 71.99 24 59 380 33 45s 5 6 
its ſerving to diſcharge any foreign matters collected in the] That in tHchind an %% ee e 45 
inner cavities of the ear. It is ſometimes alſo called, au m-- en und am. X 2 23 11] 8 14 49N.'; 
ductus Fallopii, from the name of its firſt diſcoverer, —Several | CCC 
authors confound it with the fuba Euftachiana, 5 „ ee len en 28 30 333 18 385. ö 
The aguæductus Fallopii is ſometimes alſo called meatus cæcus, | North of 3 in tlie ind. han: 72 27 46 4* 13 55 18% 
by others meatus cochlearis, and meatus capreolaris, by others 3 | 5 29 o8N. 5 
canalis particularts, meatus auditorius internus, and foramen That upon the hipjs. 0 er X27 63 2 3 6 283 68. 6* 
auditorium internum. | Preced. of the reſt in the hand. - X 4 34 31 8 51 36N 
t | AQUARIANS, Aqvarn,, a kind of heretics in the third | OY 229 32 41 4.48 318.6 
i century, who inſtead of wine uſed nothing but water in the That in the hind buttoc. 2 1 03 54 12 338.5 
ſacrament. See EUCHARIST. e ö 21:09 PTE 207 010.3994. ; A, 4:33;000 1,30. 408.;6 
It is faid the occaſion of the abuſe was owing to the perſe- gonth 35: 1 8 MON . 
+0 cution which prevailed in thoſe times : for the Chriſtians —— 8 8 3 eee 20-12 22100 i 45.5 
being then obliged to celebrate the ſacrament in the night; 0 i eee X 5 13 36 6.55 47 N. 0 


29 43 32] 7.58 378.6 


found it neceſſary to make uſe of water, leſt the ſmell of | Subſeg. of 4 in the 134. 2 X 6 04 53 8 09 42 N 


ö the wine ſhould betray them to the heathens. But they after- | Preced: in the pouring out of the ul . 06 13] 4 0, 1 
: wards went further, and actually forbid the uſe of wine in 60. 25 i 1 . FCC 
| the euchariſt, even when it might be uſed with ſafety, ' | North in the fore leg. 0 54 55/9 56 245.16. 
X | Epiphanius tells us, the Aquarians were the followers of Ta- e 1 . 51955] 1 04 29N.|6 
| tian; and were ſo called from the word aqua, water, becauſe Following that to the ſouthward. 1 29 54% oo 408. [6 
| | they abſtained wholly from wine, and did not uſe it even in mat the northern ones in the F 3 39 2805 54 428 
! the euchariſt, See ABSTEMIOUS, op Ree hind. leg. IE 1 1 
| AQUARIUS, in aftronomy, the eleventh ſign in the zodiac, ES 8 810 52/2 44 368.7 
reckoning from Aries; from which alſo the eleventh part of l r 5 
the ecliptic takes its name. SeeSIGN and CONSTELLATION. Sand and bog in ib. f. be out? ene 
| The ſun moves through Aquarius in the month of January; of the water. Ports : 7 14.41] © 23 008. [4 
| it is marked thus, E. See CHARACTER. b ä 160 875 eee ee en e 6 
= The poets feign, that it was Ganymede, whom Jupiter, ra- South in the hind leg.—Schear, ' 433 49] 811 178. [3 
ä viſhed under the ſhape of an eagle, and carried away into wow e 4 25 11] 8 36 048, [6 
heaven, to ſerve as cup-bearer-in the room of Hebe and OL | A 
Vulcan; whence the name.— Others hold, that the fign | Laſt in the wa FS 7.50 3410.12 440.16 
was thus called, becauſe, when it appears in the horizon, the Firlt of the . 7 — of y 9 28 69.94 549. [1 
weather uſually proves rainy. . the water. | Hake : X 10 o4 10] 1 40 14S. 6 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Aguarius, in Ptolemy's cata- | Second. | 10 o. * 144 15S 
logue, are 45; in Tycho's 40; in the Britannic catalogue | 3d, and ſouth of the contig. 10 3+ 1 57 458. 6 
99: the Jongitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof, ac- N 333 FOG 
cording to the two former, are given by Hevelius : accor- Preced. in the laſt flexure, - 3 59 44116 34 348. [5 
ding to the laſt, they are as follow : | North. | 8. 
S apo Sr wo Subſeq. and ſouth of three. 3 
\ Names and fituations of the OG Latitude. In the nad dns 5 the water. 3 50 * - 55h « 
ars. 8 = 72 North of three contig. in the water. ns 3 28 : 88 8. 
Proed. in the e nine mondo i Err | 
che hand, F x 7 24.6] 8 05 en, idee dr bee flee, 247 2 9 86 
| 8 Single one more ſouth than thoſe. 10 by 4 : 15 go : 
8 38 46112 24 42N.|; South of the contig. | 2 28 16 8 
9 22 28011 34 f N. y "2 FR IS + 45 39% [2 
EO 9 35 02|i1 38 47N.|6 3 | 11 08 oi 07 578. % 
Subſcq. 9 8 handkerchief. 8 44 13] 8 16 10N.l4 5 North of 3 e 9 e066 K 1 
9 32 57] 7 17 53N.(6 Middle laſt flexure, | 9 35 12 5 34 1 3 
328 110 3 10 4912 7 | South of thoſe three. | 11 64 19h6 30 218. 
11 37 44 3 05 55 N 6 Over the 2 flexure but one. 15 20 12/1 02 038. 
. 11 51 38[11 49 oN. 14 09 4204 40 568. [6 
| 16 00 11023 02 34N.[6 es 3 hp . 2 *: 30 = 5 
N low. it. 8 
eee e 12 23 54110 30 NG. de in the fame flexure 1433 e 10 266 
14 18 30 6 21 43Nþ6 a, gets that. 14 51 24]15 43 ag 
15. 8 affen , Subſeq. in the laſt flexure but one. 15 + by 16 26 598. [5 
16 53 2310 25 12N e of informes behind the laſt ox 5 . 75 _= : 
/ 15 01 16] 2 17 03N16 out | „„ 


16 14 35] 5 11 33 Ne 
13 10 20111 14 10N6 | AQUATIC, ſomething which lives, breeds, or grows in, or 
about the water. See WATER. 

We have aquatic plants, aquatic animals. See PLANT, A- 
NIMAL, Sc. See alſo Bir, | 

Trees which grow peculiarly on the banks of rivers, or in 
marſhes, &c. are alſo called aguatics. 
The ancient Romans had alſo their aquatic or aquatile gods, 
dii aquatiles ; called by Catullus, dii littorales : concerning 
whom we have an inſcription in Reineſius, NEPT VNO 
ET DIS AQVATILIBVS. Cl. I. n. 9. Struv. Synt. 
Antig. Rom. c. I. p. 165, See alſo Gop. 

To this claſs belong'd theTritons, the miniſters of Neptune. 


20. 

18 13 15 ][ 03 19 N. 

In the preced. ſhoulder, 19 04 23] 8 38 43N[; 
Under the ſhoulder as in the armpit. 19 47 16 5 59 14N[; 
| 22 50 57113 12 28Nſ6 

In the head. 23 38 27115 21 47N6 
. 


oy 23 56 30[14 13-55N [6 -- 
4 | 235 39 3915 07 14N.[6 
4 . 28 15 21111 58 21N.[6 
wy 22 24 5&7] 4 37 298. 
4d; | 26 16 22] 5 04 48 N. Jo 


my 1 See TRITON. 
„ bind, GI: 22 - 4 * my 5 Ne AqQuaATIC Road. See the article Roap. 
= South in the fore-hip. 24 24 01 2 03 158. [4 AQUEDUCT. See AQUADUCT. 
= Bright one in the hind. ſhoulder. 29 02 1610 40 38 N] | AQUEOUS, Aquosus, ſomething that partakes of the 


23 19 591 6 37 408. 


6 5 nature of water, or abounds therein. See WATER. 


35. hus 


3 


Ab 0 
: 1 5 or ſerous, a 
e e 


P52 Chemiſts ſeparate the aqueous part or phlegm from all | 


bodies by diſtillation. See PHLEGM. 


ath, See the article BATH. 
1088 Ba. See the article Aquos. of 
— us r, is the firſt or outermoſt of the three hu- 
3 See HUMOUR and Ex E. 


the eye. a Fg 
I: lies 3 above the tunica aranea, and ciliary li- 


- cornea, which it cauſes to protuberate 
Ende = ole to be furniſhed by certain ducts pro- 
vided for the purpoſe. —It is found ſo volatile, that it will not 
My ares in the ſevereſt froſt, See CORNEA. 0 3 
Anatomiſts are divided about the origin an 1 * 
this humour. It is certain, the ſource muſt be pretty p 
tiful, inaſmuch as, if by an accident the coats it is Fon 
cxined in be wounded, ſo that the humour runs me an 
the cornea falls or collapſes ; the wound readily _ a ; 2 
ly cloſing the ere the wag wh" 8 : of whi e 
1a dus inſtances among p 8. 
De : Nut thinks he has d iſcovered the ducts whereby the 
is furniſhed. See DUCTS. N ; 
Ochers denyitht the reality of thoſe ducts, ſuppoſe it _ 
ately derived from the arteries. Dr. Drake admits the * 
and takes them to be only branches of the excretory ducts o 
the glandula innominata, and lachrymalis; which piercing the 
tunics of the eye, deliver their liquor by ways hitherto unknown. 
AQUILA, in natural hiſtory, ©. See EAGLE. : 
AqQUILA, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
ſphere 3 uſually joined with Antinous. See CoxsrETTA- 
T 25 in the conſtellation Aquila and Antinous, in Ptole- 
ms Catalogue, are 15; in Tycho's, 173 in the Britannic 
catalogue, 70: the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. 
whereof, according to the two firft, are given by Hevelius ; 
according to the laſt, they are as follow: IR, 


Names and ſituations of the 1 | 1 | = 
89 855 „ l 
22 of three inform. towards * ; ps 4 wh fo 55 : 
a: Sagittary. 6 48 32 14 46 57 
5 8 03 0025 03 265 
8 14 05 22 oo 2916 
| 5. , . 
Preced. of ow inform. before _— 8 04 4018 13 2:|4 
ous S 9 5 
North of two inform. over the eagles 10 26 31143 27 534 
South tail. 10 31 39|41 02 25] 4. 
9 14 07119 37 16]6 
9 17 24|19 33 221 6 
IO. : : | | | 
Mid. of three before Antinous's foot. 10 30 3516 54 1115 4 
| 13 30 29 36 28 51 6 
13 33 $5136 11 45/6 5 
Subſeq. of the ſame. _ 1144 42116 55 334 
Preced. in the eagle's tail. 13 56 58137 36 433 4 
ER 
Preced. in Antinous's heel. 12 17 25018 52 40[6 
Subſeq. _ : 12 46 5918 29 2616 
Bright one in Antinous's foot. 13 02 15]t7 37 3603 
Subſeq. in the cagle's tail. 15 28 34136 13 483 
15 27 4833 24 326 
20. 
15 14 4628 23 4806 
14 16 3714 22 17/5 6 
15 58 3424 28 455 
17 08 3026 54 1116 
17 05 4823 06 487 
25. | 
i 17 03 34/22 21 5517 
Preced. of 3 in the root of the tail. 18 42 18033 31 536 
In Antinous's thigh. | 16 36 51116 36 096 
South in Antinous's leading ſide. 17 20 0521 04 446 
Middle and North in the root of the tail. 19 23 33 34 13 2716 
26. 
North in the preceding wing. 19 17 21]24 50 5413 4 
Laſt of three in the root of the tail. 20 45 4433 32 226 
| North in Antinous's leading fide. 19 06 40 22 04 17j5 . 
South in the preced. wing. 20 03 3523 34 06 
In Antinous's belly. 19 39 55118 49 106 
5 | 
That below Antinous's knee. 19 29 2410 58 2116 
North in the preced. ſhoulder. 22 27 58128 42 304 
Againſt Antinous's hind knee. 20 314714 23 033 4 
: 21 10 48|18 25 21|6 
lu the hind fide of Antinous. 21 30 47 20 02 59/3 4 
40 
5 ; | 21 09 4616 42 00| 6 
South in the preceding ſhoulder. 23 28 5626 30 445 
22 41 2020 31 0406 
3 = 1 25 52 03133 02 086 
Loutn in the beginning of the hind wing. 25 52 2032 39 245 
North. -. 26 48 3334 00 06 6 
That immediately preceding the Lucida. 25 44 15/28 22 0416 
Preced. of two in the hind ſhoulder. 26 37 08131 16 5213 
| | 23 18 26|1o 05 "01 
Subſeg. of the ſame. 27 36 29132 19 4916 
0. A 


[ 


=» 


Fa | 
+ 
* 
7 . 
* . 


Names au ſituations of the Latitude | 2 
flars. N North. 03 
, | 9 10 1 6 : 
Between = ſhoulders, called Lucida 27 23 24 * 19 11112 
ache the Lacida. | 27 53 01130 51 20065 
In Antinous's hind ſhoulder. 26 05 6421 35 2313 4 
24 33 o2]12 o5 1115 
24 44 54112 24 106 
gy 26 32 00120 43 4316 
Subſeq. below the Lucida. 28 17 5628 46 1215 
In the eagle's neck. Dt) 28 06 44}26 44 20j3 
In = verge of the wing behind the 29 36 5:|31 32 176 
ö 28 50 17119 150147 
| 60. | 
In the middle of the head. X O 42 2: [25 o; 1616 
29 45 36119 05 307 
In Antinous's hind hand. = O 35 3018 45353 
1 02 3318 28 0:]5 5 
Laſt of the hind wing. 5 47 3334 06 125 
3 | ; | 
X 4 17 4815 16 507 
4 43 44115 39 395 
6 35 14/15 31 495 
7 24 03 16 48 5604 
w 8 06 5818 16 3616 
70 | | | 


AQUILINE, Aqu1Linus, ſomething belongihg to an eagle. 


Hence, aguiline noſe, denotes a hooked noſe, like the beak 
of an eagle; a hawk's noſe. 


AQUILO, is uſed by Vitruvius for the north eaſt wind; or 


that which blows at 45? from the north towards the eaft 

point of the horizon. See WIND, NorTH, and Poix r. 

The poets give the name aguils to all ſtormy winds dreaded 
the mariners. | 


AQUOSE Duc, Ductus Aqyost Nuckit, are certain ducts 


in the ſclerotica, diſcovered by Dr. Nuck, whereby the a- 
queous humour of the eye is ſuppoſed to be conveyed into 
the inſide of the membranes which incloſe that liquor. But 
the diſcovery is not univerſally allowed. See Aquz ous 
Humour. 


ARA, the altar, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation ; con- 


fiſting of eight ſtars. See ALTAR. 


ARAB, ARABIAN, ARABIC. See ARABIC. 


The ARAB, or ARABIAN horſe, is ſaid to be nurſed with 
camel's milk: there are many ſtrange reports of this beaſt. 

The duke of Newcaſtle affures us, that the ordinary price 

of one is 1000, 2000, or 3000 8 and that the Arabs 

are as diligent in keeping the genealogies of their horfes, as 

princes of their families. They ſtrike medals on every oc- 

caſion to keep up the pedigree. The fortune the Arabians 

give their ſons, when arrived at manhood, is, two ſuits of 
arms, with two ſcimiters, and a horſe ; who always lies in 

the next room to him. Vet ſuch of the breed as have been 
brought into England, never proved very extraordinary. See 

Hos E. | | | 


ARABIAN Year. See Arabian YEAR. 
ARABESQUE, or ARaBEsX, ſomething done after the 


manner of the Arabians. 

Arabeſque, Groteſque, and Moreſque, are terms applied to ſuch 
paintings, ornaments of freezes, &c. wherein there are no 
human, or animal figures, but which conſiſt wholly of ima- 
pou foliages, plants, ſtalks, &c. See GROTESQUE, and 

ORISCO. | 

The words take their riſe from hence, that the Moors, A- 
rabs, and other Mahometans, uſe theſe kinds of ornaments 
their religion forbidding them to make any images or figures 
of men, or other animals. See IMAGE. 


ARABIC, Arasicus, ſomething that relates to Arabia, or 


the Arabs. See ARAB. 


ARABIC, or ARABIC Tongue, is a branch or diale& of the 


Hebrew. See LANGVUAOE, and HEBREW. gs 
Father Angelo de St. Joſeph ſpeaks much of the beauty and 
copiouſneſs of the Arabic. He aſſures us it has no lefs than 
a thouſand names for a fword ; five hundred for a lion ; two 
hundred for a ſerpent; and eighty for honey. See Worn, 
ALPHABET, Sc. See alſo ARABISM. 


ARABIC Figures, or Characters, are the numeral characters 


commonly made ufe of in arithmetical computations. See 
FicuRe, NUMERAL, Sc. | 
The Arabic characters ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to the Ro- 
man. See CHARACTER, c. 
The learned are generally of opinion, that the Arabic figures 
were firſt taught us by the Saracens, who borrowed them 
from the Indians. Scaliger was ſo ſatisfied of their novelty, 
that he immediately pronounced a ſilver medallion he was 
conſulted about, modern; upon his being told of the nume- 
ral figures 234, 235, being on it. The common opinion is, 
that Planudes, who lived towards the cloſe of the thirteenth 
century, was the firſt Chriftian who made uſe of them. Fa- 
ther Mabillon even aſſures us, in his work de Re Daplomat:- 
ca, that he has not found them any where earlier than the 
fourteenth century. Y 
& 


en 


vet Dr. Wallis inſiſts on their being of a much older ſtand- 


ing; and concludes they muſt have been uſed in England, 
at leaſt as long ago as time of Hermannus Contractus, 


who lived about the year 1050; if not in ordinary affairs, 


et at leaſt in mathematical ones, and particularly aſtrono- 
mical tables. Y. M all. Algebr. c. 4. 


The ſame author gives us an inſtance of their antiquity in | 
England, from a mantle-tree of a chimney, in the parſonage | 
houſe of Helmdon in Northamptonſhire, wherein is the fol- | 


lowing inſcription in Baſſo Relievo, MY 133, being the date 
of the Year 1133. Philof, Tranſat. No 154. 

Mr. Luffkin furniſhes a yet earlier inſtance of their uſe, in 
the window of a houſe, part of which is a Roman wall, 
near the market-place in Colcheſter ; where between two 
carved Lions ſtands an eſcutcheon, containing the figures 
1090. Philoſ. Tranſact. Nꝰ 255. 

Mr. Huet is even of opinion, that theſe characters were not 
borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks ; and that the 

were originally no other than the Greek letters, whic 

we all know that people made uſe of to expreſs their numbers 
by. See NUmBER, NUMERAL, c. | an 

Gum ARABIC, is the name of a gum which diftils from a ſpe- 
cies of acacia, growing in Egypt and Arabia, called by Bo- 
taniſts acacia vera. See Gum, and ACACIA, 

It is very common among us, but little is to be met with 

which is genuine; it is ſuſpected to be adulterated with our 
common plumb- tree gums. — That is accounted beſt, which 
zs in ſmalleſt pieces, and almoſt of a white colour. 

It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous liquor, and is good in all 

kinds of fluxes; particularly catarrhs; as it thickens and 

ſoftens the too acrimonious humours. 

ARA BICI, a kind of heretics, who ſprung up in Arabia, a- 
bout the year 207 ; whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the 
ſoul died with the body, and alſo roſe again with it. See 
RESURRECTION, | 
Euſebius, lib. vi. c. 38. relates, that a council was called to 
ſtop the progreſs of the riſing ſect ; that Origin aſſiſted at it; 
and convinced them ſo thoroughly of their error, that they 
abjured it. See THNETOPSYCHITES. 

ARABICUS Cus. See the article Cos r us. | 

ARABISM, ARasBismus, an idiom or manner of ſpeaking 

uliar to the Arabs, or the Arabic language. See IpioM, 
and ARABIC, | 
R. Martin maintains, that the) ſometimes expreſſes an oath, 
in the Hebrew, as well as the Arabic : Abenezra, a perfect 
maſter of the Arabic, and who makes great uſe thereof to 
explain the Hebrew ; does not reject the ſentiment, nor 
yet much approve it: he contents himſelf barely to rehearſe 
it, which for ſo zealous a partiſan of Arabi/ms, is enough to 
ſhew that he had no great opinion of it. — Father Souciet. 

ARABLE Land, anciently called ARALIA, is ſuch as is fit 
for tillage, or plowing ; or which is actually plowed up from 
time to time. See LAND, and TILLAGE. 

It is thus called from the Latin arare, of aratrum, a plough. 

See CLOSES; and PLOUGHING. 

ARABUM Lepra. : 1  LEPRA. 
ARABUM eter he" oor the article SANDARACHA. 
ARAQC, or ARRAC, a ſpirituous liquor, imported from the 
Eaſt Indies; chiefly uſed by way of dram, and in punch. See 
RINK, PUNCH, &c. 
The nature and compoſition of this celebrated liquor has 
been much controverted,—The name arac, Mr. Lockyer aſ- 
ſures us, is an Indian word {or ſtrong waters of all kinds; for 
that they call our ſpirits and brandy, Engliſh arac.—But, 
what we underſtand by the name arac, is really no other 
than a ſpirit procured by diſtillation, from a vegetable juice 
called teddy, which flows by inciſion out of the cocoa-nut 
tree, like the birch-juice procured among us. See VEGE- 
TABLE, and TAPPING. | 
The toddy, Mr. Lockyer adds, is a pleaſant drink of itſelf 
when new, and purges thoſe not uſed to it; and when 
ſtale, is heady, and makes good vinegar. The Engliſh at 
Madraſs uſe it as leven to raiſe their bread with. 
Goa and Batavia are the chief places for arac. —At Goa there 
are divers kinds; ſingle, double, and treble diſtilled. The 
double diſtilled, which is that commonly ſent abroad, is but 
a weak ſpirit in compariſon with Batavia arac ; yet on ac- 
count of its peculiar and agreeable flavour, is preferred to all 
the other aracs of India. This is attributed to the earthen 
veſſels, which alone they uſe at Goa to draw the ſpirit ; 
whereas at Batavia they uſe copper ſtills. 
The Parier arac, made at Madraſs; and the Columbo, and 
uilone arac at other places, being fiery hot ſpirits, are little 
valued by the Europeans, and therefore rarely imported; 
though highly prized among the natives. | 

ARACHNOIDESS, in anatomy, a fine, thin, tranſparent 
membrane, which lying between the dura, and pia mater, 
is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain, me- 
dulla oblongata, and ſpinal marrow. See MENIxx, and 
BRAIN. | 

* The word is borrowed from the Greek apgyyy, 2 ſpider, 

ſpider's web ; and «bg, form: in regard of the fineneſs 
of * part, which is ſuppoſed to reſemble that of a ſpider's 
web. | 


Many anatomiſts deny the exiſtence of ſuch third meginx or 
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membrane; and contend that it gught rather to 
on as — 45 lamina of yy pia mater, ach ane 
internal lamella between the folds of the cortical na 4 its 
brain. See PiA Mater. Part of the 


ARACHNOIDES, or ARANEA Twnica, is likewiſe + 
| 2 


fine, ſlender tunic, wherewith the cryſtalli 
N 1 . 8 humour 
is, others call cry/talloides, and tunica | 
cryſtallini.— Many have even doubted f Menne 
is the more extraordinary in that Galen ſpeaks ay 
compares it to a pellicle of an onion ; Veſalius reſe ard | 
to fine tranſparent horn,—It is eaſily found in N es it 
eſpecially the ſheep, ox, and horſe ; and tho? * qo 
more difficult to diſcover in man, yet aſter a perſon E ittle 
been ſhown it, he will readily find it. ig 
t is ſurprizing, Briggs ſays not a word of it: 
able an anatomiſt as Ruyſch, — long in . 4 208 ts 
it was only by means of his injections that he Fi) evans o& 
though ſo eaſy to diſcern in a ſheep, . 
The arachnoides adheres by its poſteriour part to the vitr 
tunic.— In man it is twice as thick as a ſpider's * 
leaſt the fore- part of it; in an ox it is as thick again 4A 
man 5 and in a horſe thicker than in an ox, 1 
t has three uſes : Firſt, to retain. the cryſtalline i 
of the vitreous humour, and prevent 2 changi T ee 
Secondly, to ſeparate the cryſtalline from the aqueous hum - ; 
and prevent 4ts being continually moiſtened therewith 
_ Thirdly, the lymphatics furniſh a liquor which they diſcharge 
into its cavity, wherewith the cryſtalline is continual] 4 
freſhed and kept in plight : inſomuch that when this ſ 
is wanting, the cryſtalline ſoon dries, grows hard = oy 
pake, and may even be reduced to powder, J. petit = 
Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1730. p. 622. ſegg. See CILIA RE 
and Tu ric. 4 
ARFOMETER®, Ax zomtETRUM, an inſtrument where. 
with to meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids. See Hy. 
PROMETER, 3 Y, and DensiTy, 
| e word 1s for of the Gr | . 
thin; and g esu, meaſure, . 
The aræometer, or water-poiſe; is uſually made of glaſs: con. 
ſiſting of a round hollow ball, which Dona in 1 hon 
ſlender neck, hermetically ſealed a-top : there being firſt 1 
much running mercury put into it, as will ſerve to balance 
or keep it ſwimming in an erect poſition. 
The ſtem is divided into degrees; (as repreſented Tab. Pney. 
matics, fig. 18.) and by the depth of its deſcent into any li- 
quor, its lightneſs is concluded; for that fluid in which it 
inks leaſt, muſt be heavieſt; and that in which it ſinks 
loweſt, lighteſt. See WAaTER-poiſe, cc. 
M. Homberg has invented a new aræometer, deſcribed in 
Phileſ. Tranſact. No. 262. thus: A ( fg. 19.) is a glaſs- bottle 
or matraſs, with ſo ſlender a neck, that a drop of water takes 
up in it about five or fix lines, or T of an inch. Near that 
neck is a ſmall capillary tube D, about fix inches long, and 
parallel to the neck, —To fill the veſſel, the liquor is poured 
in at the mouth B, (which is widened to receive a tunnel) 
till it run out at D ; that is, till it riſe in the neck to the 
mark C, by which means you have always the fame bulk or 
quantity o __ and conſequently, by means of the ba- 
lance, can eaſily tell, when different liquors fill it, which 
weighs moſt, or is moſt intenſely heavy. 
Some regard, however, is to be had to the ſeaſon of the year, 
and degree of heat and cold in the weather: by reaſon ſome 
liquors rarefy with heat, and condenſe with cold, more than 
others; and accordingly take up more or leſs room. See 
SPECIFIC Gravity, RAREFACTION, c. 
By means of this inftrument, the ingenious author has made 
a table, to ſhew the different weights of the ſame bulk of the 
moſt conſiderable chemical liquors, both in ſummer and 
winter; as follows: 


is in. 


caßſula 
» Which 


re- 


The aræometer full of | weighed in ſummer. | in winter. 


i. a. #r.- 0%, dr. gr. 

Quick-ſilver — IT 00 06——11I oOo 32 
Oil of tartar ol oF 08 OI o3 31 
Spirit of urine Ol OO 32—— 01 00 43 


OI OZ 58————oT 04 03 


Oil of vitric: 


Spirit of nitre OI 01 40———0I o 70 
falt ———— 01 00 39 -o o 47 
Aqua fortis 0x at ot i 01. 55 
Vinegar — 00 o 55 —00 07 o 
Spirit of wine 00 06 479—— —o00 06 61 
River water —-—— 00 o 53 00: 07 57 


Diſtilled water — 00 07 50———00 07 54 


The inſtrument itſelf weighed; when empty, one dram 
twenty eight grains. Ay 


ARAFOPAGUS : AREOPAGUS. 
AR FOPAGITIC dee the articles} | 
ARAZOSTYLE, Ax zosTYLos, in the ancient architec- 


AREOPAGITIC. 


ture, a ſort of intercolumnation, wherein the columns were 
placed at the diſtance of eight, of, as ſome ſay, ten modules 
from one another, See Tab. Archit. fg. 48. See alſo the ar- 


ticle IN TEH COLUMNA TION. 


In the grægſiyle, the columns were the wideſt and opens 
1 they 


— — — — 
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and 5vaGy, column. 
Greek a, ters aſed in the Tuſcan order; at the gates 


The are ofiyle is C 3 
ties, and fortreſſes, See TusCan, G. 
\FEOTICS, Apauorixa, in medicine, ſuch remedies as 


tend to open the pores of the ſkin, and render them large e- 


To the a of aræotics belong diaphoretics, ſudorifics, Oc. 


c. SUDORIFIC, c. 
A TGNEE, rd fortification, ſometimes denotes a branch, 
8 or gallery of a _ See Mine, &c. | 
ea. Sec ARACHNOIDES. 
ARA OM Terre, in our e eos me 2s much 
early tilled with one plough.— manerium 
lagd go COR he e PLoucH-land. 


by ploughing his land. See SERVICE, O&c. 
AR 34 A fd Find of W e vulgarly called a croſs- 
ARQUEBUSS. a | 
. x —_ n from arbaliſa, i. e. arcuballiſta, a bow 
with a ſling. : 
The arbalet N of a ſteel- bow, ſet in a ſhaft of wood, 
furniſhed with a ſtring and a trigger 3 and is bent with a piece 
of iron fitted for that purpoſe. —It ſerves to throw bullets, 
darts, &c. 5 
Th Jnr had large machines to throw arrows withal, 
called arbalets, or balliflz. See BALLIST A. 
ARBITER, in the civil law, 2 judge nominated by the ma- 
iſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by two contending parties, on 
whom they confer a power, by compromiſe, of deciding 
their difference according to law. See JUDGE, and Com- 
8 ſometimes ſubmitted to a ſingle arbiter; but 
ordinarily they choſe ſeveral ; and thoſe in an uneven num- 
ber, See ARBITRATION. | 
In matters wherein the public was concerned, as crimes, 
marriages, affairs of ſtate, &c. it was not allowed to have 
recourſe to arbiters.— Nor was it permitted to appeal from 
an arbitral ſentence 3 the effect of an appeal being to ſuſpend 
the authority of a juriſdiction, notof a compact. See APPE AL. 
Among the moderns there are uſually divers kinds of ar- 
biters ; ſome, obliged to go by the rigour of the law; and o- 
thers, authorized by the contending parties to relax, or give 


N. h 
j T a on I (2. ult. c. de recept.) abſolutely forbids a woman 


from being elected arbiter, or rather arbitreſs; as judging 
ſuch an office unbecoming the ſex, And yet pope Alexan- 
der III. confirmed an arbitral ſentence given by a queen 
France. | 
Cardinal Wolſey was ſent by Henry VIII. to Francis I. with 
full power to negociate, act, and conclude whatever he 
thought for his | ſervice; and Francis gave him the ſame 
power, on his behalf: ſo that he was conſtituted ſole arbiter 
of both their affairs. 
ARBITRAGE,or ARBITREMENT. See ARBITRATION; 
ARBITRARY, in a general ſenſe, that which is not de- 
fined, or limited by any certain, expreſs law, or conſtitution, 
but left ſolely to the judgment, and diſcretion of another. — 
The puniſhment of ſuch a crime is arbitrary. Arbitrary fines 
or mulcts are uſually called amererments. See AMERCE- 
MENT, 
The word is formed from the Latin arbitriun, will; whence 
alſo arbiter, arbitrator, &c. 
The laws or meaſures whereby the creator acts, are arbitra- 
ry; at leaſt all the phyſical laws. See Law of NATURE. 
ARBITRARY Power, See DEsPOTISM, MoN ARCH, c. 
ARBITRATION, or ARBITRAGE, the referring of a 
cauſe or quarrel to the deciſion of one, or more indifferent 
perſons under the quality and denomination of arbiters, or 
erbitrators, See ARBITER, and ARBITRATOR. | 
An arbitrement is either general, that is, including all actions, 
quarrels, and demands; or ſpecial, which includes one or 
more matters, or facts ſpecified. | 
ARBITRATOR, an extraordinary judge, or commiſſioner, ' 
in one or more cauſes between party and party, choſen by 
their mutual conſent. See ARBITRATION. FITS 
Among us, two arbitrators are uſually choſe by the contend- 
ing parties; and in caſe theſe cannot agree, a third is added, 
called an wnpire ; in whoſe deciſion both ſides are bound to 
acquieſce, | W 
The civilians make a difference between arbiter, and arbitra- 
?or : though both ground their power on the compromiſe of 
the parties, yet their liberty is diverſe : for an arbiter is tied 
to proceed and judge according to the forms of law ; where- 
as an arbitrator is permitted wholly to his own diſcretion, 
without ſolemnity of proceſs, or courſe of judgment, to hear 
and accommodate the controverſy committed to him; ſo it 
be juxta arbitrium boni viri. See ALTO & Baſſe. 
ARBITREME NT. See AR BIT RATIOW. | 
ARBOR, in natural hiſtory, botany, &c, See ARBOux, 
and TREE. = ; | w Hi . 
ol. L 
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| UR A Terre, an ancient ſervice which the tenant was 


were ever planted at; whence the name from the 


rbific matter's being carried off by ſweat or |. 
nough le cſpiration. See Pore, SWEAT, PERSPIRA- 


way to natural equity, properly called arbitrators. See AR- 


| 


Anon in chymiſtry.— An box phileſephica, is a name com-. 
mon to ſeveral metalline zations; thus called from 
their ramffications reſembling a tree. See CRYSTATLLIZ A 
TION, —Such are the 
ARBokR Diane, ſometimes alſo called Ax BOR Lune, à kind 
of effloreſcence or cryſtallization, wherein aqua fortis incor- 
porated with ſilver, and mercury, being put in water, ex- 
ds and ſhoots itſelf into an appearance of a tree, with 
lack leaves, and flowers. | 
The arbor Diane is properly a precipitation of ſilver in mer- 
cury: the operation of making it, belongs to the head of 
amalgamation. See AMALGAMATION, | 
Albertus Magnus is faid to have produced a tree before the 
king of France, while they fat at dinner: this paſſed at that 
time for a palingeneſia, or reſuſcitation ; but may more aatu- 
rally be referred to the ſpecies of germinations we are ſpeak- 
ing of, See the articles PALINGENESIA, REVIVIFICA- 
TION, &fc, 
The method of preparing the arbor Diane, is thus: diſſolve 
one drachm of pure ſilver in aqua fortis, and to the ſolution 
add diſtilled vinegar and water, of each one ounce ; filtrate 
the mixture, and add an ounce and half of quick-filver ; mix 
and ſhake the whole ſome time, in a n! glaſs veſſel, the 
orifice being ſtopped with the finger: then ſet the whole 
to reſt, and in twenty four hours time, it will ſhoot into 
branches, c. of various figures. 
AR BOR Martis, is a germination of iron, reſembling a natural 
plant. 
The arbor Martis is but of late invention; we owe it to 
the younger Lemery. | 
The manner of the diſcovery was this: on 4 diſſolution of 
iron-filings in ſpirit of nitre, contained in a glaſs, he poured 
oil of tartar per deliquium : upon this the liquor ſoon ſwelled 
2 conſiderably, though with very little fermentation; 
and was no ſooner at reſt, than there aroſe a ſort of branches 
adhering to the ſurface of the glaſs, which continuing to 
grow, at length covered it all over. 


even diſcover a kind of leaves and flowers thereon ; ſo that 


Martis, as the former has to that of arbor Diana. See Hi- 
flair. Acad. Royal. An. 1706. | 
ARBOR Genealogica, tree of conſanguinity ; ſignifies a lineage 


branches, Ce. See ConsancuinitY, GENEALocy, 
&c. | 


beings; or a figure, conſiſting of three rows or columns of 
ra and ſpecies, and bears ſome analogy to the trunk: and 


a tree, See GEnvs, SPECIES, and DIFFERENCE,—£gr, 


© >. SWSSTANCET 
Thinking Extended 
BODY 


nanimate Animate 


The arbor Porphyriana is otherwiſe called ſcala predicamen- 
talis, See PREDICAMENT, G@c. 


part of a machine, which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt.—It is 
alſo uſed for a ſpindle or axis whereon a machine turns. 


MILL, WinpmMiLL, Ge. 


on the ground. See Fuxous, MoskROOMM, GALLS, 
Moss, PAR As ITE, Acorus, c. | 
ARBORIS Pecten. See the article PECTEN. 


| ARBORIST, ARBORISTA, a perſon ſkilled in trees; their 


kinds, forms, natures, &c, See TREE. ' 


Bor AN, c. | 6 * 

ARBOUR, among gardeners, Sc. a kind of ſhady bower or 
cabinet, contrived to take the air in ; yet keep out the ſun 
and rain. See GARDEN. 


tural and artificial, 

Natural Ax BOURS, are formed only of the branches of trees, 
interwoven ' artfully, and borne up by ftrong lattice-work, 
poles, hoops, c. which make galleries, halls, porticoes, 
and green viſta's naturally covered. | 
The trees wherewith theſe arbours are formed, are uſually 


yield, and by their great quantity of ſmall boughs, form a 
thick bruſh-wood ; the lower parts are filled up with born- 


| 


beam, 
| 111 Arti- 


he form of the branches was ſo perfect, that one might 
this vegetation has as good a title to the appellation of arbor 
drawn out, under the figure or reſemblance of root, ſtock, - 


ARBOR Porphyriana, among the ſchoolmen, denotes a ſcale of 
words; the middlemoſt whereof contains the ſeries of gene- 


the extremes, containing the differences, to the branches of 


AR Box is alſo figuratively uſed in mechanics, for the principal 
Arbor of a crane, a mill, windmill, Sc. See CA Ax E, - 
ARBOREUS, AxBOoRREOus, is applied by ſome naturaliſts 


to ſuch excreſcencies, fungus's, moſles, and other paraſites © 
as grow on trees; in contradiſtinction from ſuch as grow 


Arboriſt is an appellation of leſs extent than botaniſt. See 


Arbours are now gone much into diſuſe ; being apt to be 
damp, and unwholeſome.—They are diſtinguiſhed into na- 


the female elm, or Dutch lime-tree ; in regard they eaſily 
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Artificial ARBOURs, and cabinets, are made of lattice- work, 
borne up by ſtandards, croſs- rails, circles and arches of iron. 
For which purpoſe they make uſe of ſmall fillets of oak, 
which being planted and made ftrait, are wrought in chec- 
kers, and iaſtened with wire. 

ARC“, or Ark. See the article Ax cz. 

The words are formed from the Latin, arcus, a bow. 

AR CANUM literally ſignifies a ſecret ; and is therefore very 
pertinently applied by quacks and impoſtors in medicine, who 
conceal their ignorance and fraud under a pretence of ſecre- 
cy. Hence legions of arcana. | 

here are alſo ſtanding officinal compoſitions, under the de- 
nomination of arcana.—Such are the 


ARCANUM Corallinum, a preparation of red precipitate ; made 
by diſtilling it with ſpirit of nitre ; and repeating the diſtil- 


lation again and again, till a red powder be procured, This | 


powder boiled in water, and the water poured off, and tarta- 
riſed ſpirit of wine put to the powder; two or three cohoba- 
tionsare made : which leave a powder, much like the prince's 
. powder; of good uſe in the gout, dropſy, ſcurvy, &c, It 
operates chiefly by ſtool. | 


ARCANUM duplicatum is prepared of the caput ortuum of aqua 


fortis, by diſſolving it in hot water, filtrating, and evapora- 
ting it to a cuticle ; then leaving it to ſhoot, 
The arcanum duplicatum, or panacea duplicata is extolled as a 
_ diuretic, and ſudorific.— The recipe was purchafed at the 
expence of 500 dollars, by that great virtuoſo the duke of 
Holſtein. Schroder, that prince's phyſician, writes wonders 
of its great uſes in hypochondriacal caſes, continued and in- 
termitting fevers, ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. 
ARCANUM Fovrale,is made of an amalgama of mercury and tin, 
digeſted in ſpirit of nitre : the nitre being drawn off, the 
remaining matter 1s wetted with ſpirit of wine, and the 
ſpirit burnt away ; and this for ſeveral times till the pungent 
taſte is gone: what remains is uſed much with the ſame in- 
tentions as the antihecticum Poterii, and is recommended by 
ſome as a ſudorific. See ANTIHECTICUM. 
ARC-BouTanrT, in building, a kind of flat arch, or part of 
an arch, abutting againſt the feet of an arch, or reins of a 
vault, to ſupport, and prevent their giving way. See VAULT, 
ARCH, c. 

* The name is French; formed of arc and Bouter, to a-but. 
Arc-boutants are only arched buttreſſes. See BuTTREss, 
and BUTMENT. | 

ARCH, Arx, ARcvs, a part of any curve line; e. gr. of a 
circle, ellipſis, or the like. See CURVE. 


ARCH of a circle, is a part of the circumference thereof, leſs | 


than a half, or ſemicircle. —Such is AEB (Tab. Geometry, 
. 6.) See CIRCLE, and CIRCUMFERENCE. 

The baſe or line AB that joins the two extremes of the arch 
is called the chord; and the perpendicular DE raiſed in the 
middle of that line, the ſine of the arch. See CHoRD and 
SINE, 

All angles are meaſured by arches. —To know their quantity, 
an arch is deſcribed, having its centre in the point of the an- 

le. See ANGLE, | 

3 circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees; and 
an arch is eſtimated according to the number of thoſe de- 
grees it takes up. — Thus an arch is ſaid to be of 30, of 80, 
of 100 degrees. See DEGREE. 

Concentric ARCHES. See the article CONCENTRIC. 

Equal ARCHES, are ſuch arches of the ſame or equal circles, as 
contain the ſame number of degrees. See EqQuaL.—Hence 
In the ſame or equal circles, equal chords ſubtend equal 
arches. — And hence, again, arches intercepted between pa- 
ralle] chords are equal. | 
A radius, CE, fig. 6. which biſſects the chord in D, does 
alſo biſſect the arch in E; and is perpendicular to the 
chord, and on the contrary. And hence the problem, to 

 bifſeft an arch is ſolved by drawing a line CE perpendicular to 
the chord in D. | 

Similar ARCHES are thoſe which contain the ſame number of 
degrees of unequal circles. See SIMILAR, and LikEe.— 
Such are the arches AB and DE, fig. 87. 
Two radii being drawn from the centre of two concentric 
circles; the two arches intercepted between them, bear the 


ſame ratio to their reſpective peripheries; and alſo the two | 


ſectors to the areas of their reſpective circles. See ANGLE. 

The diftance of the centre of gravity of an arch of a circle, 
from the centre of the circle, is a third proportional toa third 
part of the periphery and the radius. See CENTER of 


Gravity. | 
For the fines, tangents, &c. of arches ; ſee Sint, TAx- 
GENT, &c. 25 8 
Ac in aftronomy,—Diurnal Ax ch of the ſun, is part of a 
circle parallel to the equator, deſcribed by the ſun in his 
courſe betwixt rifing and ſetting. See DruRN AL, Dar, &c. 
His nacturnal arch is of the ſame kind; excepting that it is 
deſcribed betwixt his ſetting and riſing. See Ni@nuT, RI- 
SING, Sc. See alſo NocTURNAL. | 
The latitude and elevation of the pole are nieaſured by an 
arch of the meridian: the longitude, by an arch of a paral- 
ll circle, See ELEVATION, LaTITUDE, LonGiTups, | 
c. 
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Axen of progreſſion, or direction, is an arth of the ecliptic whic 


a planet ſeems to paſs over, when its motion j 
the order of the ſigns. See Din ECTION, e 


ARCH of retrogradation is an arch of the ecliptic, deſerib 


while a planet is retrograde, and moves ; bed 
der of the ſign. See RETROGRADaTr 8 to the or- 


ARCH of ſtation. See STATION and STATIONARY 
ARCH between the centres, is an arch, as AI, (Tab. Agr 


. 35.) paſſing from the centre of the , , 
3 icular to her orbit GH. See Ec 3 e A, 
f the aggregate of the arch between the centres A] and th 
apparent ſemi-diameter of the moon, be equal to the ( vr 
diameter of the ſhadow ; the eclipſe will be total a — 
any 3 3 1 * 7 ſome duration; and if — 
tet, yet leſs than the ſum of the ſemidi | # 
and the ſhadow, partial, Gameter of the moon 


ARCH of viſion, is the ſun's depth below the horizon, at which 


a ſtar, before hid in his rays; begins t : 
Poetica RISIN G. J* begins to appear again. See 


ARCH, in architecture, is a concave ſtructure, raiſed with a 


mould bent in form of the arch of a curve, an i 
the inward ſupport of any ſuperſtructure.— See TW Ja 
fig. 36, and 37. See alſo BuiLDIN G. : ” 
An arch, ſays Sir Henry Wotton, is nothing but a narro 
or contracted vault ; and a vault, a dilated arch. See Vert. 
Arches are uſed in large intercolumnations of ſpacious bull. 
dings ; in porticos, both within and without temples ; in 
public halls, as ceilings, the courts of palaces, cloiſters the 
atres and Imphitheatres; See PoRTico; TRRATRE Ca 15 
LING, 8 70 Yar a ; | 
They are alſo uſed as buttreſſes and counter-forts to ſu 
large walls laid deep in the earth, for foundations of inks 
and aquæducts, for triumphal arches, gates, windows, & 
See BUTTRESS, ARC-BOUTANT, c. a 
Arches are ſuſtained by peers, impoſts, &c. See PEER Iu- 
pos r, c. 5 | 85 
Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ſtrait. : 


Circular ARCHES, are of three kinds, viz. ko 
Semicircular ARCHEs, thoſe which make an exact ſemicircle, 


and have their centre in the middle of the chord of the arch: 
called alſo by the French. builders, perfect arches, and arches 
en plein cemtre. | | 

Scheme ARCHEs, thoſe which are leſs than a ſemicircle, and 
conſequently are flatter arches ; containing ſome, 9o degrees, 
others 70, and others only 60: called alſo imperfec arches. 


ARCHES of the third and fourth point, as fome of our workmen 


call them, though the Italians call them di terad and quarts 
acuto, becauſe they always concur in an acute angle at top.— 

Theſe conſiſt of two arches of a circle meeting in an angle at 
the top, and are drawn from the diviſion of the chord into three 
or four parts, at pleaſure, Of this kind are many of the 
arches in old Gothic buildings ; but on account, both of their 
weakneſs and unſightlineſs, they ought, according to Sir Hen- 
ry Wotton, to be for ever excluded out of all buildings. 


Elliptical AxchEs, conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipſis; and were for- 


merly much uſed inſtead. of mantle-trees in chimneys,— 
Theſe have commonly a keyſtone and chaptrels or impoſts. 


Strait ARCHES, are thoſe whoſe upper and under edges are 


ſtrait ; as in the others they are curved ; and thoſe two edges 
alſo parallel, and the ends and joints all pointing towards a 
center, —Theſe are principally uſed over windows, doors, 
oo. - 

The doctrine and uſe of arches is well delivered by Sir Henry 
Wotton, in the following Theorems, — I/, All matter, un- 
leſs impeded, tends to the centre of the earth in a per- 
pendicular line. See DEScE Nr, GRAvIT Y, CENTRE, &c. 
2dly, All ſolid materials, as bricks, ſtones, &c, in their or- 
dinary rectangular form, if laid in numbers, one by the {ide 
of another, in a level row, and their extreme ones ſuſtained 
between two ſupporters ; thoſe in the middle will neceſſarily 
ſink, even by their own gravity, much more if preſſed down 
by any ſuperincumbent weight. To make them ſtand there- 
fore, either their figure or their poſition muſt be altered. 
3dly, Stones, or other materials being figured cuneatim, i. e. 
wedge-wiſe, broader above than below, and laid in a level 
row, with their two extremes ſupported as in the preceding 
theorem; and pointing all to the ſame centre; none of them 
can ſink, till the ſupporters or butments give way, becauſe 
they want room in that ſituation to deſcend perpendicularly. 
But this is but a weak ſtructure; in regard the ſupporters: 
are ſubject to too much impulſion, eſpecially where the line 
is long; for which reaſon the form of ſtrait arches is ſeldom 


| uſed, excepting over doors and windows, where the line is 


ſhort.—In order to fortify the work, therefore, we muſt not 
only change the figure of the materials, but alſo their poſi- 
tion. | | | 
4thly, If the materials be ſhaped wedge-wiſe, and be diſpoſed 
in form of a circular arch, and pointing to ſome centre ; 
in this caſe, neither the pieces of the ſaid arch can fink down- 
wards, for want of room to deſcend perpendicularly ; nor 
can the ſupporters or butments ſuffer ſo much violence as in 
the precedent platform : for the convexity will always make 
the incumbent weight rather reſt upon the ſupporters, than 
heave them outwards ; whence this corollary may be my 
e. 
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el that che ſecureſt of all the arches above mentioned 


and of all vaults, the hemiſpherical. 


7 8 . 
;s the ſemicirculer r vaults, raiſed on the whole diameter, 


Sthh, As Fee. ſo thoſe are the moſt beautiful, which 
are the the ſame height, are yet diſtended, one fourteenth 
keeping i than the ſaid diameter: which addition of width 

- — greatly to their beauty, without diminiſhing 
— Ging conſiderable of their ſtrength. 
It is. however, to be obſerved, that according to geome- 


: to have the ſtrongeſt arches, they muſt not 
W —_ circles, but of another curve, called the cate- 
be * nature is ſuch, that a number of ſpheres diſpo- 
15 this form, will ſuſtain each other, and form an arch. 
ro 83 * ſhews, that arches conſtructed in other 


urves, only ſtand, or ſuſtain themſelves by virtue of the ca- 
C 7 


tenaria contained in their thickneſs; ſo that were they made 


. thin, they muſt tumble of courſe ; where- 
e infinitely ſlender, muſt ſtand, in re- 
- q no one point thereof tends downward more than an 
— Philoſoph. Tranſact. NY 231.—See further of the 
theory of arches under the article VAULT, 

ARCH is particular] uſed for the ſpace between the two peers 
of a bridge. See PEER and BRIDGE, | % 0; 
The chief or 3 is that in the middle; which is wi- 
deſt, and uſually higheſt, and the water under it deepeſt : 
being intended for the paſſage of boats or other veſſels. — 
We read of bridges in the eaſt, which conſiſt of 300 ar- 


hes. 
zen ibs. See the articles, Kt y-Stone, and Vouss0IR, 


ArcH. See the article Trurax. ; 
725 ARCH, is a gate, or paſſage into a city, built of ſtone, 
or marble, and magnificently adorned with architecture, 
ſculpture, inſcriptions, Cc. ſerving not only to adorn a tri- 


umph, at the return from a victorious expedition, but alſo to 


preſerve the memory of the conqueror to poſterity. See 
Tho — triumphal arches, now remaining of an- 
tiquity, are that of Titus, of Septimus Severus, and of Con- 
ſtantine, at Rome, of which we have figures given us by Des 
Godetz.— One of the gates of Orange is a triumphal arch 
of C. Marius. —The gates Peyro at Montpelier, and of St. 


Denis, St. Martin, and St. Antoine at Paris, do alſo deſerve 


to have been triumphal arches. . 

Mural ARCH. See the article MURAL. | 

ARCH, in the ſcripture ſenſe: See. the article ARE. ; 

ARCH, or AKCH1, is alſo a term without any meaning of it- 
ſelf, but which becomes very ſignificant in compoſition with 
other words; as it heightens and exaggerates them ; and has 
the force of a ſuperlative, to ſhew the greateſt degree, or e- 


minence of any thing. 


* The word is formed of the Greek apy, beginning; whence | 


aps, princeps, ſummus, prince, or chief. 
Thus we ſay arch- fool, arch-rogue, &c. to expreſs folly, and 
knavery in the utmoſt degree. So alfo arch-treaſurer; arch- 
angel, arch-biſhop, arch-heretic, c. to denote ſuch as have 
a pre- eminence over others. 5 
In Engliſh; we uſually cut off the final i, from archi, though 
with very ill effect; as the words wherewith it is joined, ſound 


much harſher on that ſcore, than they would do were it | 


preſerved entire, as it is in moſt other languages. See A- 
NOMALOUS, cc. g 
ARCH US, or AgcH EUS. See the article AxchEus. 


ARCH-AN GEL, an intellectual ſubſtance or angel, in the 


eighth rank among the bleſſed ſpirits which compoſe the ce- 
leſtial hierarchy. See ANGEL, and HIERARCHx. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek ag. prince, and 
a ſyenoc, an 


el. 
ARCH BIS HOP, ARCHIEPISCOPUs, a metropolitan pre- 


late, having ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops under him. See 


BisHop, SUFFRAGAN, Ec. | 
Archbiſhops were not known in the eaſt; till about the year 


320; and though' there were ſome ſoon after this who had | 
the title; yet that was only a perſonal honour by which the 


biſhops of conſiderable cities were diſtinguiſhed. It was not 
till of late that bra became metropolitans, and had ſuf- 
fragans under them. See METROPOLITAN. 


Athanaſius appears to be the firſt who uſed the title arckbi- h 


Hop, which he gave occaſionally to his predeceſſor ; Gregory 
Nazianzen, in like manner, gaveit to Athanaſius : not that 


either of them were entitled to any juriſdiction, or even pre- 


cedence, in virtue thereof. | 

Among the Latins, Iſidore Hiſpalenſis is the firſt that ſpeaks 
of archb;/hops. He diſtinguiſhes four orders or degrees in the 
eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, viz. patriarchs, archbiſbops, metropo- 
litans; and biſhops. See PATRIARCH, c. | 
England is divided into two archbiſhoprics, or provinces. 
dee ARCHBISHOPRIC, 


ARCHBISHOPRIC, Axcnizp1scopar vs, the dignity 


of archbiſhop ; or the province under his juriſdition, See 


ARCHBISHoOP. 


here are now two archbiſhoprics in England, viz, of Canter- | 


bury and Vork; the prelates whereof are called primates, and 


- ©. BO 


called primate of all England, and the latter ſimply; pri- 
mate of England. See PRIMATE, and METRoroLITAN, 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had anciently juriſdiction over 
Ireland as well as England, and was ſtyled a patriarch, and 
ſometimes alterius orb papa, and orbis Britannici pontifes, 
| Matters were done and recorded in his name thus, anno ponti- 
ficatus noftri primo, &c. See PATRIARCH; PoE, &c,— 
He was alſo Legatus natus, See LEGATE: | 
He even enjoyed ſome ſpecial marks of royalty j as, to be 
patron of a biſhopric, which he was of Rocheſter ; to make 
knights, coin monies, &c.—He is ſtill the firſt peer of Eng- 
land, and next to the royal family ; having precedence of all 
dukes, and all great officers of the crown. See NosBiLiTyY; 
PEER, PRECEDENCE, Sc. 5 
He has, by common law, the power of probate of wills and 
teſtaments, and granting letters of adminiſtration; See PRo- 
BATE, ADMINISTRATION, @c. 5 
He has alſo a power to grant licences and diſpenſations in all 
caſes formerly ſued for in the court of Rome, and not repug- 
nant to the law of God. See DispEnsSATion, PLURALI- 
TY, NON-RESIDENCE, COMMENDAM, Sc. 
He alſo holds ſeveral courts of judicature; as, court of arches, 
court of audience, prerogative court, and Court of peculiars, 
See ARCHES, AUDIENCE, G. 
2 archbiſhop of Vork has the like rights in his province, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury; has precedence of all dukes 
not of the royal blood; and all officers of ſtate except the 
lord high chancellor, He has the rights of a count Palatine 
over Hexamſhire. See ConvocATI1oN, SW. 
ARCH-BUTLER, AxrcHIpincERNA, the great butler 
or ſkinker of the empire. | 5 
The _ of Bohemia is arch-butler : his buſineſs is to pre- 
ſent the firſt cup at an imperial entertainment ; but he is not 
obliged to officiate with his crown on. He has for vicar or 
_ the hereditary prince of Limbourgh. See ELECTOR. 
ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN; ARchI-CAMERAR TUS, an 
officer of the empire; much the ſame with what in England 
we call great chamberlain, See CHAMBERLAIN. 
The elector of Brandenbourg is arch-chainberlain of the em- 
pire, being ſo appointed by the golden bull; and in that qua- 
lity, he bears the ſcepter before the emperor, walking on 
the left hand of the elector of Saxony. At ſome ſolemnities 
he ſerves on horſeback like other electors, carrying a baſon 
with a towel in his hands: from which alighting he ſets it 
for the emperor to waſh, —He has his vicar or ſub arch-cham- 
berlain, who is prince of Hohenzollern, of the houſe of Bran- 
denbourg. See ELECToR, Eur IRE, c. : | 
ARCH-CHANCELLOR; ARcHI-cANcELARIUSs, a 
great chancellor, who anciently preſided over the notaries, 
that is, the ſecretaries of a court. See CHANCELLOR, 
This office chiefly obtained in France, under the two firſt 
races of their kings; and afterwards under the empire: as 
they had three ſeveral territories, Germany, Italy, and Arles; 
they had three arch-chancellors; and hence the three arch- 
chancellors ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany, the atchbiſhop of 
Mentz being arch-chancellor of Germany, the archbiſhop of 
Cologn of Italy, and the arch-biſhop of Treves of Arles, 
Bern, de Mallincrot, in an expteſs tteatiſe de Archicancel- 
lariis Imperii Romani, ſhews that theſe three archbiſhops were 
 arch-chancellors before they were electors.— We alſo read of 
arch-chancellors of Burgundy, c. | 
ARCH-CHANTOR, ARcHhI CAN ToR, the chief or pre- 
ſident of the chantors of a church. See CHAN TOR. 
ARCHDEACON, Axcnipiaconus; a church officer, 
| veſted with a juriſdiction over the laity and clergy; next after 
the biſhop, either through the whole dioceſe, or only a part 
of it. See VISITATION, PARISH, Ge. | 
The archdeacon, ſometimes alſo called arch-levite, was ori- 
ginally the firſt and eldeſt of the deacons who attended on the 
biſhop : whence his name. See DE acon: . 

e was not known before the council of Nice: his function 
is ſince become a dignity; and even ſet above that of prieſt: 
though anciently it was quite othetwiſe. The archdeacon was 
the biſhop's chief miniſter for all external concerns; and par- 
ticularly the adminiſtration of the temporalties. He took 
care that order and decency were obſerved in divine ſervice, 
looked to the ornaments and utenſils of the chutch ; had 
the direction of the poor, and the inſpection of the manners 
and behaviour of the people: for which reaſon he was called 
the b1/bop's heart, and eye ; oculus epiſcopi; & cor epiſcopi. 
Theſe advantages ſoon got him the upper hand over prieſts, 
who had only ſpiritual functions. But he had flo jutiſdiftion 
over them till the ſixth century; though by this time he was 
become ſuperior to the archimandrite, or rural dean himſelf; 
See RURAL Dean, and Cox EPISCOPUS:, 
In the tenth century archdeacons were conſidered, as having 
Juriſdiction in their own right, or attached to their office 
with a power of delegating it to others. But from that 
time meaſures were taken to leſſen their power, by increa- 
ſing their number. He whoſe diftri& lay in the capital ci- 
ty, took the __ of great archdeacon. EE, 

e have ſixty archdeacons in England : their office is fo vi- 
ſit every two years in three, to enquire into reparations and 


ety opolitens 3 with this only difference, that the former is | moveables belonging to the church, reform abuſes in eccle- 


a Baa N ſiaſtical 


excommunicate, and in many places to prove wills, and in 


ARCH- DRUID, ARcHIDRUIDA, the chief or pontiff of 
ARCHDUKE, Axcnidux, a duke veſted with ſome 


- ſhall diſtribute juſtice in his own dominions, without appeal; 


their courts and officials as biſhops have. 


— ARC 


fiaſtical matters, and bring the more weighty affairs before | 


the biſhop ; beſides which, they have alſo a power to ſuſpend, 


ſome to inſtitute to benefices. ; 
It is one part of the archdeacon's office to induct᷑ all clerks in- 
to their benefices within his juriſdiftion ; and by the act of 
uniformity, he is now obliged to be in prieſts orders. See Ix- 
DUCTION. Ml 2 5 
Many archdeacons in old foundations, have, by preſcription, 
See CouRT, 
OFrF1c1ar, BisHoe, &c, 


. 


the ancient Druids in a nation, See DRuin. 
uality, pre-eminence, and authority above other dukes. See 
UKE, | | 
The archduke of Auſtria is a very ancient title. There have 
alſo formerly been archdukes of eee and Brabant. | 
Auſtria was erected into a marquiſate by Otho, or Henry I. 
and into a duchy by Frederic I. in 1156: but we don't well 
know when, nor why the title archduchy was given it. —It is 
commonly held, that duke Frederic IV. firft aſſumed the 
quality: others ſay, it was firſt given by the emperor Maxi- 
milian I. in 1459, and ample privileges annexed to it. 
The principal privileges of this ſtate are, that the archduke 


that he ſhall be judged to have received the inveſtiture of his 
ſtates, after having demanded it three times ; and cannot be 


deprived of his countries, even by the emperor and the ſtates | 


of the empire : that no affair of the empire can be conclud- 
ed without his participation ; and that he have a power of 


creating counts, barons, and gentlemen, throughout the whole | 


empire : which are privileges to which the other dukes of 


By the ſame law it is forbid to ſhoot at 3 
unleſs it be for a rover, where the archer is to ,,* Pick; 
mark at every ſhoot. —Any perſon above 24 on. ge 4 
forbid to ſhoot with any prick-ſhaft, or flight. 4 old is 1% 
eleven ſcore yards or under. 33 H. 8. :- _— mark of 
was a proviſion for making good markſmeß - * former 
latter for giving ſtrength and ſinewws. ight; the 
ARCHERY, in our ancient cuſtoms, a 
bow for the uſe of the lord, to defend keeping 2 
4 CE. ES ä See SE R- 
ARCH or Court of ARCHES, is one of : 
courts; to which appeals lie in eccleſiaſtical 2 Chbiſhop, 
parts of the province of Canterbury. See Couꝝ 2 all 
and ARCHBISHOP, $ APA, 
This court is thus called, from the arched chu, 
_ St. ay le Bow, where it was wont to rag = 
officers belonging to it are the judge, act : 
vocates, proctors, c. enn, regiſters, ad. 
The judge of the court of arches, is called 
arches, or the official of the arches court, Se. nie of the 
ficialty, is commonly joined a peculiar: juriſdiction oy as of. 
teen pariſhes in London, termed a deanery, ex empt | r thir. 
_— 8 the y of ot and belonging to = whey 
iſhop of Canterbury ; of which the pari N 
and the 5 x, 98 of Bow is one, 
Others ſuppoſe the denomination and functi 
arches to have aroſe hence, that the ban r. hs = 
dean being oft employed abroad in foreign emb SI Or 
dean of the arches was his ſubſtitute in this court, -* 
This judge on any appeal made, forthwith, and without 
— 8 of the cauſe, ſends out his citation 
the appellee, and his inhibition to the judge fr 1 
appeal was made. | nn. the | 


ſervice of 
e. 


held. The 


The advocates who are allowed to plead in the arche; 
are to be doctors of the civil law, in one Ss 6 
4 TIES TY, m— ms TIER 
RCHETYPE®, ArcnerTvyPvs, the firft 
del, by which any work is formed, or which 3 aan hw 
to make another like it. See MovzL, 1 
* The word is compounded of an. beginning ; 
type. See Ty ” = Ga $00 os 

In this ſenſe the word coincides with original. or 

and ſtands oppoſed to copy. See Orton ka 1 and err a 

Among minters, &c, archetype is peculiarly uſed for the fan 
dard or original weight, by which the other weights are 8 
be adjuſted and examined, See STANDARD. | 
Philoſophers, particularly the Platoniſts, talk of an archetypal 

world; meaning, the world, ſuch as it exiſted in the divine 

mind, or in the idea of God, before the creation. See Inz A. 
PLATONISM, Ge. ; 

ARCHEUNUCH, ARCHIEUNUCHUS, the chief of. the 
eunuchs. See EUuUnUucn, | 

The archeunuch was one of the principal officers in Conſtan- 
tinople, under the Greek Emperors. 

ARCHEUS®, an obſcure term, uſed chiefly among the an- 
cient chymiſts, to expreſs I know not what principle of life 
and motion, the cauſe of all the effects which we obſerve in 

nature. See LI E. 


The word is derived from . prineiple. 


As the chymiſts differ in their ideas of a vital cauſe; the term 
archeus becomes applied to very different things: though moſt 
of them conceive it of the nature of fire. See FIRE. 
Some uſe archeus, to denote the fire lodged in the centre of 
the earth; to which they aſcribe the generation of metals 
and minerals, and which they believe to be the principle of 
life in vegetables. See CENTRAL, Qc. 
Others by the word archeus mean a certain univerſal ſpirit, 
diffuſed throughout the whole creation, the active cauſe of all 
the phænomena in nature. See SPIRIT, /ETHER, ME- 
DIUM, &c. | 
Others, inſtead of archeus, chuſe to call this the anima mun- 
di; and others the vulcan or heat of the earth. See ANIMA 
Mundi, &c. | | | 
They add, that all bodies have their. ſhare of this archeus ; 
and when this is corrupted, it produces diſeaſes, which they 
call archeal diſeaſes, | 
They likewiſe attribute ideas to it; which for this reaſon 
they call archeal ideas. See IDEA. | 
Helmont is a great aſſerter of the dogma of an archeus.— 
„No poiſon, ſays he, can act on a dead carcaſs; if, there- 
tc fore, it have any effect, it is by means of the archeus. He 
&« adds, that if any heterogeneous body happen to be preſent 
« to the archeus; it riſes into a fervour, endeavours to ex- 
e pel the hoſtile matter; and, in order to that, exerts all the 
« force of the body. To cure any diſeaſe, therefore, is to 
« pacify, and compoſe this archeus. This archeus, be holds, 
<« is irritated at the leaſt appearance of any thing heteroge- 


the empire are ſtrangers. i : 9 1 
ARCH E, Aexn, is a Greek word, importing the beginning. 
5 Anxchk, among phyſicians, is the beginning or firſt period of 
. a diſeaſe. See PE RIO D. | 
| | ARCHED FHuntain. See the article FOUNTAIN. | 
| ARCHED Legs, is an imperfection in a horſe, when being in his 
f natural poſition, he has his legs bent forwards ; ſo as his | 

whole leg makes a kind of arch or bow. See HoRS E. 

It uſually ariſes from excefſive labour, whereby the back- 

ſinews are made to ſhrink up, ſo that the legs remain arched, 

and tremble after a little riding. Though the diſorder is na- 
tural to ſome horſes, 
ARCH ERS, a kind of militia or ſoldiery, armed with bows 

and arrows. See the articles ARM, ARRow, &c. 
4 | * The word is formed of the Latin arcus, a bow; whence ar- 
il | 5 cuarius, and even arguis, and arguites, as they are alſo deno- 

' 

| 


minated in the corrupt ſtate of that tongue. 


Archers were mnch in uſe in former times ; but are now laid 
- aſide, excepting in Turky, and;ſome of the eaſtern countries; 
- where there are companies of archers ſtill on foot in their 
armies : with which they did terrible execution at the battle 
of Lepanto. DE | 5 
The name archer, however, is ſtill retained even where the 
thing is loſt: thus, in France, the officers who attend the 
lieutenants de police, and provoſts, to make captures, ſeizures, 
arreſts, &c. are called archers; though their arms be only 
halbards or carabines.—In this ſenſe they ſay, the archers of 
the grand prevot de hotel; of the prevot des marchands; 
the city archers ; the archers du guet, or of the watch, Cc. 
— Small parties of archers, called alſo gens de marechauſſee, 
are continually patrolling on the great roads, to ſecure them 
againſt robbers. — The Diligences of Lyons, c. are always 
| eſcorted by a party of archers. 
To the 3 of theſe archers or marſhals men, it is ow- 
ing, that perſons now travel in all parts of France in the ut- 
moſt ſecurity; there being fewer robberies on the highway 
in the whole kingdom in a year, than about London in a 
week. | | 
They have alſo their archers des pauvres, archers of the poor; 
whoſe office it is to ſeize ſuch beggars as they find in the | 
{treets, and carry them to the hoſpitals. | 
ARCHERY, the art or exerciſe of ſhooting with bow and 
arrows. See Bow, Oc. | 
ARCHERY was greatly encouraged among our anceſtors, an 
many ftatutes made for regulation thereof: whence it was 
that the Engliſh archers became the beſt in Europe. Moſt 
of our victories in France are the purchaſe of the long bow, 
—In the ftat. 33 H. 8. complaint is made of divers new 
and crafty games invented, as logetting, ſhovegroat, &c, by 
reaſon * archery was ſorely decayed, and divers bow- 
vers and fletchers, for lack of work, forced to go and live in 
Scotland. —By this act, men under 60 years of age are com- 
manded to exerciſe ſhooting in long-bows ; and to have a 
bow and arrows always ready, —Children from 7 years old 
to 17, are alſo enjoined to be bred up in ſhooting ; and to | „ neous; and as its office is to watch over the health, and 
bave always a bow and two ſhafts in readineſs, —Even ſer- | 4 fafety of the whole body ; it is excited at the very ſhadow 
vants are not excuſed ; but thoſe who want money to buy | „ of the enemy, calls its forces to the charge, raiſes fevers, 
a bow, are to be ſupplied by their maſters, and the price | « c. All, therefore, required to an univerſal medicine, 
deducted out of their wages, — Aliens are forbid to ſhoot | “ is ſomething that may readily pacify, and lay this un- 
with a long bow, without eſpecial licence from the king. | « natural fever upon all occaſions,” This 1 of 
| | | bf | 5 elmont, 
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and BLOOD. Hs, an ancient dignity in cathedral 
A nean on 2 — ef were divid 

pros or Co ack) 

thi ; each of W hiacolythus. See AcoLYTHvUs, Cc. 


Lell. PR R#, ARCHIATRUS, ApXiaTe%, properly 4 
A | 


tes the chief phyſician of a prince who retains ſeveral. See 

no 

PaYySICT 4 is formed of the Greek ag · princifium, chief, and 
. ſician. : _ 

25 _ TFE 7 reF ſewer, 1s a great officer of 


. oe DAPIFER. NO 

the empire · 1 chidapi fer. The palatine of the 

Lied 3 Tek — to his Palatinate ; 
1 


PALATINE. 
but has ſince deſiſted. See PATA the high prieſt of Cybele, 


in anti uity, ; 
ARC = I 1 n of that goddeſs, called 
or 


1 88 er CHAN, a term in poetry, applied to a ſort 


| -Jochus was the inventor. See VERSE. 
oſs, ere fot 3 the four firſt whereof are ordi- 
ty dadtyls, though ſometimes ſpo ROO e 


a rata vice Veris h 9 
e lic verſes of ſix feet, abating a ſyllable, 


i to mix iamb ; | 
me pure ufo verſes ; as Horace himſelf has done in the 


- ode now cited. EY : | b the dates 
d dactylic, on account of the dacty 

8 . and DACTYLIC, 
4 CHL UTE. See the article ARCILEUTO, | | 

ARC HIMANDRITE, ApX#avoeiTHC, the ſuperior of a 
monaſtery ; amounting to what we now call abbot, See AB- 
9 . that the word literally denotes the 
chief or leader of a flock ; in which ſenſe it may be applied 
to any eccleſiaſtical ſuperior : accordingly, we * 75 _ 
ſometimes attributed to archbiſhops. | But among - os . 
where it is chiefly uſed, it is reſtrained to the chief of an 
abby. ; 3 "3 Ik | 

intains the word originally derived from the 

rg TE tn part mandrite, 5 by a circuijtion, he 
| ify a ſoli or monk. 1 

AR( E See the article Sex WM. 

ARCHIMIME, AzCHIMIMUs, is the ſame thing, in effect, 
with arch-buffoon, or mimic. * 
The archimimes, among the Romans, were perſons who imi- 


tated the manners, geſtures, and ſpeech both of the living 
and the dead. See MIME. 


t firſt they were only employed on the theatre; but were 
L admitted to their feaſts, and at laſt to their fune- 
rals; where they walked after the corps, counterfeiting the 
geſtures and behaviour of the perſon who was carrying to the 
funeral pile; as if he were ſtill alive, See FunzraL. 

ARCHIPELAG O, in geography; a fea interrupted by 
a great number of iſlands. See DEA. ge bes ip 

#* The word is formed by corruption of fg opelagus, g. d. 
Egean ſea, which, again, is formed of Azatoy leans, a name | 
originally given it by the Greeks ; but for what reaſon is not 
agreed on. 5 | FE 

The moſt celebrated Archipelago, and that to which the name 
is in ſome meaſure appropriated, is that between Greece, 
Macedonia, and Aſia; wherein are the iſlands of the Ægean 
ſea : which is called the white ſea, in contradiſtinction to 
the Euxine, which ny call the black ſea. 

The modern geographers mention other Archipelage's ; as, 
that of Lazarus, near the coaſt of Malabar and Malacca ; the 
Archipelago of Mexico; that of the Caribbees, wherein are 
above 12000 iſlands ; that of the Philippines, called, by ſome, 
the great Archipelago, containing I1000 iſlands ; thoſe of the 
Molucco's, of Celebes, &c. ; 

ARC HIPHERACITàE, ApyiPcemaura, miniſters in the | 

Jewiſh ſynagogues appointed to 0 and interpret the Pera- 
kim, or titles and heads of the law, and the praphets. 
The archipheracita was not the ſame with the archiſynagegur, 
as Grotius and others have miſtakenly imagined ; but rather 
the chief or principal of theſe appointed to read, explain, and 
profeſs the law, in their ſchools. —And hence the name; 
which is formed of the Greek ape, chief; and the Hebrew 
or Chaldee, » pherak, diviſion, chapter. 

ARCHI STR ATEGUS, Apyirearnyes, the generaliſſimo, 
or captain-general of an army. See STRATEGUs. 

ARCHITEC T*, AxcniTecTvs, a perſon ſkilled in ar- 
chitecture, or the art of building: who makes plans and de- 
ſigns of edifices, conducts the work, and directs the maſons | 
and other artificers employed therein. See ARCHITECT URE, 
PLan, Des1cn, &c. | | 

The word is derived from the Greek h, princeps, and | 
h faber, workman, f. d. the princi 3 
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The moſt celebrated architects are, Vitruvius, Palladio, Sc. 
mozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Violaz 
Inigo Jones, Bullant, and De Lorme. * 
itruvius enumerates twelve qualities requiſite to an archi- 
ted? ; that he be docil and ingenious; literate; ſkilled in de- 
ſigning; in geometry; optics; arithmetic; hiſtory; phi- 
loſophy; muſic; medicine; law, and aſtrology v. See 
BuiLpins, Ce. | he | 
Sure, Martial had never read Vitruvius, when he threw the 
cryer and the architect into the ſame claſs : 
Duri fs puer ingeni videtur, 
111. Preconem facias, vel Architectum. 
ARCHITECTONIC, that which builds a thing up re- 
gularly, according to the nature, and intentions thereof. 
hus, that plaſtic power, ſpirit, or whatever elſe it be which 
hatches the ova of females into living creatures of the ſame 
ſpecies, is by ſome called the architectonic ſpirit. See PL As 1c. 
ARCHITECToONIC Machine, See the article MAcRHINE. 
ARCHITECTURE, ArcnHiTECTURA, the art of 
building, i. e. of ereQting edifices, proper either for habita- 
tion, or defence. See BuTtnDinG, EpiFice, Sc. 
Architecture is uſually divided, with reſpect to its objects, in- 
to three branches, civil, military, and naval. | 
Civil ARCHITECTURE, called alſo abſolutely and by way of 
eminence architecture, is the art of OY and executing 
commodious buildings for the uſes of civil life ; as houſes, 
temples, theatres, halls, bridges, colleges, portico's, &c, See 
Hovse, TemeLE, THEATRE, G. | | 
Architecture is ſcarce inferior to any of the arts in point of 
antiquity.— Nature and neceſſity taught the firſt inhabitants 
of the earth to build themſelves huts, tents, and cottages ; 
from which, in courſe of time, they gradually advanced to 
more regular and ſtately habitations, with variety of orna- 
ments, proportions, Oc. See Vitruvius's account of the Origin 
of architecture under the article ORDER. BY 
The ancient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt among 
whom architecture was carried to any tolerable pitch; and 
hence it was that Solomon had recourſe thither for workmen 
to build his temple. Villalpandus, indeed, contends, that 
only under-workmen were ſent for from Tyre, artificers in 
gold, filver, braſs, &c. and that the rules of architecture were 
delivered by God himſelf to Solomon. Hence, he adds, the 
Tyrians rather learned their architecture from Solomon; 
which they afterwards communicated to the Egyptians; theſe 
to the Grecians, and theſe again to the Romans. —In effect, 
the author laſt cited, undertakes to prove, that all the beauty 
and advantages of the Greek and Roman buildings, were bor- 
| 17 from the Jewiſh temple. Tom. ii. Part. ii. Lib. 1ſagog, 
nl, IX. X. 255 f 
To confirm this, Sturmius produces ſeveral paſſages in Vi- 


truvius, where the rules given by that architect, Lib. vi. C. 


II. and Lib. v. C. 1. quadrate exactly with what Joſephus 
relates of the temple of Jeruſalem, Antig. Fud. lib. vi. & viii. 
Sc. See TEMPLE. | | 

To what a pitch of magnificence the Tyrians and Egyptians 
carried architecture, ere it came to the Grecks, may be learn- 
ed from Iſaiah xxiii. 8. and Vitruvius's account of the Egyp- 
tian Oeci; their pyramids, obeliſks, &c. See OBELISk, 
PyRAMID, Cc. e S 
Yet, in the common account, architecture ſhould be almoſt 


| Wholly of Grecian original: three of the regular orders or 


manners of building, are denominated from them, viz. Co- 
rinthian, Tonic, and Doric: and ſcarce a part, a ſingle meni- 
ber, or moulding, but comes to us with a Greek name. See 
8 Dokic, Ionic ; ſee alſo Moul pix, 
e 
Be this as it will, it is certain the Romans, from whom we 
derive it, borrowed what they had entirely from the Greeks; 
nor ſeem, till then, to have had any other notion of the 
grandeur and beauty of buildings, beſide what atiſes from 
their magnitude, ſtrength, &c.—Thus far they were unac- 
uainted with any order beſide the Tuſcan. See Tuscan. 
| Under Auguſtus, architecture arrived at its glory: Tiberius 
neglected it, as well as the other polite arts. Nero, amongſt 
a heap of horrible vices, ſtill retained an uncommon paſſion 
for building, but luxury and diſſoluteneſs had a greater ſhare 
in it, than true magnificence.—Apollodorus excelled in ar- 
chitecture, under the emperor Trajan, by which he merited 
the favour of that prince; and it was he who raiſed the fa- 
mous Trajan column, ſubſiſting to this day, See 'Trajan. 
After this, architecture began to dwindle ; and though the 
care and magnificence of Alexander Severus ſupported it for 
ſome time, yet it fell with the weſtern empire, and ſunk irito 
a corruption, from whence it was not recovered for the ſpace 
of twelve centuries. | 
Ihe ravages of the Viſigoths, in the fifth centuty, deſtroyed 
all the moſt beautiful monuments of antiquity ; and architec- 
ture thenceforwards, became ſo coarſe and artleſs, that their 
profeſſed architects underſtood nothing at all of juſt deſigning, 
wherein its whole beauty conſiſts : hence a new manner o 
building took its riſe, called the Gothic. See GoTHic. 
Charlemagne did his utmoſt to, reſtore architecture; and the 
French applied themſelves to it with ſucceſs; under the en- 


1 K K couragement 


A R C 


couragement of H. Capet: his ſon Robert ſucceeded him in 


this getign ; till by degrees the modern archite&ure was run 
into as great an exceſs of delicacy, as the Gothic had before 
done into maſſiveneſs. To theſe may be added, the Arabeſk 
and Moriſk, or Mooriſh architecture, which were much of a 
piece with the Gothic, only brought in. from the ſouth by 
the Moors and Saracens, as the former, was from the nort 
by the Goths and Vandals. 

2 Sc. 35 . 
The architects of the 13th, 14th, and 15th century, who had 
ſome knowledge of ſculpture, ſeemed to make perfection 
conſiſt altogether in the delicacy and multitude of ornaments, 
which they beſtowed on their buildings, with a world of care 
and ſollicitude ; though frequently without any conduct or 
taſte. | . 5 

In the two laſt centuries, the architects of Italy and France 
were wholly bent upon retrieving the primitive ſimplicity 
and beauty of ancient architecture; in which they did not 


See ARABESK, MoRIsCo, 


fail of ſucceſs : inſomuch, that our churches, palaces, c. 


are now wholly built after the r na | 

1011 Architefture may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the 
ſeveral periods or fates thereof, into antique, ancient, gothic, 
modern, - c. 
MopERN, Cc. ; s | | 
Another diviſion of civil architecture, ariſes from the diffe- 
rent proportions which the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered neceſſary, that we might have ſome proper for every 


purpoſe, according to the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, 


or ſimplicity. required, — _ Wt | 
Hence aroſe five orders or manners of building, all invented 
by the ancients at different times, and on different occaſions, 
VIZ. bh cons Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ; the hi- 
ſtory, characters, &c. of each whereof ſee under their reſpec- 
tive articles, Tusc Ax, Doric, Ionic, CORINTHIAN, and 
COMPONENTS <q. | 
What forms an order, is. the column with its baſe and capi- 
tal; ſurmounted by an entablature, conſiſting of architrave, 
frieze, and cornice; and ſuſtained by a pedeſtal, See ORDER; 
fee alſo COLUMN, ENTABLATURE, PEDESTAL, &c, ſee 
alſo CAPITAL, c. . | 
For a general view of the elements of architecture, with the 
rules which obtain with reſpect to the matter, form, propor- 
tion, ſituation, foundation, diſtribution, covering, apertures, 
Se. See the article BUILDING. | 
For particulars, . ſee FounDaTIon, WALL, Roor, Win- 
Dow, Noo, CEILIxG, &c. ſee alſo Bxavuty, Cc. 
There are ſeveral arts ſubſervient to architecture, as carpentry, 
maſonry, paying, joynery, ſmithery, glazery, plumbery, 
plaſtering, gilding, painting, c. See CARPENTRY, MA- 
SONRY, PAYING, JoyYNERY, PAINTING, PLUMBERY, 
SCULPTURE, GILDING, &c,—See alſo TIMBER, STONE, 
Brick, Tis, MorTaR, LEap, GLass, Sc. 
We have no Greek authors extant on architecture. — The firſt 
who wrote of it was Agatharchus the Athenian, who was ſe- 
eonded by Demoeritus and Theophraſtus.— Among the La- 
tins, Fuſſitius, Terentius Varro, Publius Septimius, Rufus, 
and Epaphroditus wrote de re arcbitectonica. 
But of all the ancients, Vitruvius is the only entire author ; 
though Vegetius relates that there were 700 architects at Rome 
in his time. He lived under Auguſtus, and compoſed a com- 
pleat ſyſtem of architecture, in ten books, which he dedicated 
to that prince. There are two things cenſured by the mo- 
derns in this excellent work, viz, want of method, and ob- 
ſecurity. The mixture of Latin and Greek, in Vitruvius, is 
ſuch, that Leon Baptiſt Alberti, has obſerved, he wrate Latin 
to the Greeks, and Greek to the Latins : he adds, that the 
work contains abundance of things ſuperfluous and foreign to 
the purpoſe. —For this reaſon, M. Perrault has extracted all 
the rules out of Vitruvius's prolix work, methodized and pub- 
liſhed them in a little abridgment.—Several authors have alſo 
endeavoured to explain the text of Vitruvius, particularly 
Philander, Barbaro, and Salmaſfius, in notes added to their ſe- 
veral Latin editions; Rivius and Perrault in the notes to 
their German and French Verſions; and Baldus in his Lexi- 
con Vitruvianum enlarged by de Laet. —The ſame M. Perrault 
has alſo compoſed an excellent treatiſe of the five orders, which 


may be eſteemed a fupplement to Vitruyius, who left the | 


doctrine of the orders defective. 
The authors upon architecture ſince Vitruvius, are—Leon 
Battiſta Alberti, who in 1512, publiſhed ten books of the 


art of building, in Latin, deſigned to outvie Vitruvius; in | 


which, however, he has not ſucceeded : His work has abun- 
dance of good things, but is deficient in the doctrine of the 
orders, —Seb. Serlio, who wrote ſeven books of architeclure, 
five of which concerning the five orders, were made pub- 
lic in 1602; throughout all which, he religiouſly keeps to 
Vitruvius's rules: the ſeventh was ſince publiſhed in 1575; 
but the ſixth concerning private buildings, has not yet ap- 
peared. —And, Palladio, who wrote four books of architecture, 
containing the fundamental rules of the art, with various in- 
ſtances of all the kinds of works; publiſhed in Italian in 
1575: the two firſt books are rendered into High-Dutch, and 
enlarged with annotations: by Boeckler. —Phil. de Lorme, 


who publiſhed nine books of architecture, in French in 1567. 


- 


* 


See ANTIQUE, ANCIENT, GoTHIc, and 
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IJ. Barozzi de Vignola, who in 1631, made "i 
rules of the five orders, in Italian 1 butts bis 2 
additions, by Daviler, under' the title of Cours & archit Fu 1 
&c. and ſince alſo into High-Dutch, with notes, 2% 7 
To theſe are to be added Vincent Scamozzi, his F 
verſal Arehitecture, LO in 1615, in Italian; Cr, py; 

Dieuſſart, in his Theatre of Civil Archite@ure, publilbel . 
High-Dutch in 1697 ; wherein he not only delivers the 
of architeFure, but explains and compares the five on 
laid down by Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, &c, which f 


deſign was alſo executed in French by R. FreartdeC 


in a Parallel of the ancient architecture with the my 5 
liſhed in French in 1650, and ſince tranflated into Fn: 
with additions, by Mr, Evelyn. Fr. Blondel diredtur of.” 
royal academy of painting, &c. in 1698, gave a Caurſ⸗ of 
chitefture, in French; being a collection from all te 4 
brated writers upon the ſubject of the orders, Gg. Nie 
Goldman, in a treatiſe de Stylametris, publiſhed: in Latin = 
High-Dutch, in the year 1661, has done good ſervi 


reducing the rules and orders of architecturt to oh 2 


gree of perfection, and ſhewing how may be eaſily de. 
lineated by means of certain — weve * 
Laſtly, the Elements of architecture are very ingeniouſly Kid 
down by Sir H. Wotton.— The fame are reduced by Stur. 
mius, and Wolfius, to certain rules and demonſtrations ; 


thus is architecture brought into the form of a mathematical 
art; 


by the firſt, in his Matheſis Fuuenil. and the {i . 
his Elementa Matheſzs, tom. II. an. 1715. e = 


Military ARCHITECTURE, is the art of ftreng 


tl in ? 
tifying places, to ſcreen them from the inſults of — 
and the violence of arms. See Fox TIFIED Place, | 
This we more uſually call Fortification. See ForTipica. 
TON 0:3: e 239 15 
The buſineſs of military arthitecture, is to erect forts, 

and other fortreſſes, with ramparts, baſtions, &'c. See Fog. 
TRESS, RAMPART, BASTION, &c. A 


Naval ARCHITECTURE, or Ship-building ; is that which 


teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, galleys, and other floating 
veſſels for the water; with ports, moles, docks, c. on the 
ſhore “. See VEssEL, SHIP, GALLEY, Boar, Sc. ſee 


alſo Mott, Dock, Oc. 10 | | 
* How it ſtood in the days of Homer, may be ſeen in his Odyf. 
5. 244. [SETS Ef 


DP : 5 . 15 | 
ARCHITECTURE in perſpective, is a ſort of building, wherein 


the members are of different meaſures and modules, and di- 


miniſh in proportion to their diſtance; to make the work 


appear longer and larger to the view than really it is. See 


' PERSPECTIVE, | 
duch is the celebrated pontifical ſtair- caſe of the Vatican, built 


under pope Alexander VII. by the cavalier Bernino. 


Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE, is that which has its proj 


painted, either in black or white, or coloured after the man- 
ner of marble; as is ſeen practiſed in the frontiſpieces and pa- 
laces in Italy, and in the pavilions of Marly. 

This painting is done in freſco, upon plaſtered walls ; and in 
See PAINTING and FRERSco. 
Under the name of counterfeit architecture, which we other- 
wiſe call ſcene-work, is likewiſe comprehended, that painted 


on ſlight boards or planks of wood, whereon the columns, 


pilaſters, and other parts of building, ſeem to ftand out, with 
a relievo; the whole being coloured in imitation of various 
marbles, metal, &c. and ſerving in the decorations of the- 
atres, triumphal arches, public entries, funeral pomps, &c. 


ARCHITRAVES, in building, that part of a column, or 


order of column, which lies immediately upon the capital. 
—See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32, and fig. 49. 
lit. a. See alſo ORDER and CAPITAL. 

* The Greeks call it Epiſyle. See EpisTY LE. 


The architrave is the loweſt member of the entablature. See 
ENTABLATURE, : 
The architrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam in 
timber buildings; whence the name, which is formed of the 
Greek ag, chief; and the Latin trabs, beam. See 
Be am, c. 


The architrave is different in the different orders.—In the 


Tuſcan it only conſiſts of a plain face, crowned with a fillet ; 
and is half a module in height. See Face, TuscAx, &c. 
In the Doric and Compoſite, it has two faces, or faſciz ; 
and three in the Ionic and Compoſite ; in which laſt order 
it is 22 of a module high, though but half a module in the 
reſt. See FascIlA, Doric, CorRINTHIAN, Cc. 
Architects, however, take a deal of latitude in this part; ſome 
uſing more members than others ; and many of them having | 
two or three forms of architraves, What we give, is 
Vignola. | 

Architrave is fometimes alfo called the reaſon-prece, or majrer- 
beam in timber-buildings, as portico's, cloiſters, Ic. In 
chimneys it is called the mantle-piece, and over the jaumbs of 
doors, or lintels of windows, Hyperthyron. See MANTLEz 
HyPERTHYRON, Ec. | S | 


ARCHITRAVE Corniche. See the article CORNICHE. 
ARCHITRAVE Doors, are thoſe which have an 


architrave on 


the jaumbs and over the door, upon the cap-piece, if 1 
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Atcarreny ef the ſolid timber, With z lid over It; © | wy pk his vicar, in his abſence, as to all fpiritual concerns. 

riſe cs! the mouldings ate ruck 5 and kerne. Tn the fixth century, there were found ſeveral arch-prighs in 

ximes are cut in brick. See WI pow. ; the ſame dioceſe; from which time ſome will have them to 
The upper faſcia is called the header, or heading arc z have been called deans. See DEAN, _ 5 234 

and the lower the jack. Wenn In the ninth century, they diſti oy 1 . of ks 

A POD T eee deer == | Th organs ge inter e by Gp , 
ARC HIVAULT 7 with mouldings run- |. baptiſmal churches, by a 2 in = ba oF ae e wen 
r / talporNior of the order tnt- 
ning over the faces of erty 6. 15 bb. and fig. 40. See feriour prieſts, and gave 8 a to —— 

CCC 
H 2 D 2 | ARIS | Poe | 
" The word Fr wo A W fog ray There 55 erch-pretters ſtill ſubſiſting in the Greek church; 
thing 3 | l 


- Þ+ = di in the different orders. In the Tuſcan, it has 
15 2 two faces crow ned, in the Doric and Io- 
bend and the fame mouldings with the architrave in the Co- | 
„„en e e 
N I's. 9 1 ARCHIVES, a chamber or apartment 
herein the records, charters, and other papers and evidences 
* a ſtate, houſe, or community, are preſerved ; to be con- 
ſulted occa onally. Sec Rxconxp, PAPER, &c. bo 

* The word comes from the Latin arca, a cheſt or coffer z or 

the Greek 8,900, which Suidas uſes in the ſame ſenſe. In 
ſome Latin Writers we mert with archarium. | | 

We fay the archives of a college, of a monaſtery, Ge. The 
| archives of ancient Rome, were in the temple of Saturn; 
the archives of the court of chancery are in the rolls- office — 
In the code we meet with archivum publicum, vel armarium 


dublieum, ubi acta & libri erponebantur. Cod. de fid. inſtrum. 


Neg., Irv... | rr 2 - 
| KHL EITE. AnchiLE VITA. See ARCHDEACON. 
ARCH-MARSH AL, AxchluAxkIscAT Tus, the grand 
marſhal of the empire. See MARSHAL. : a 
The elector of Saxony is archmarſhal of the empire; and 
in that quality goes immediately before the emperor, bearing 
/ e. 
ARCH-MINIS TER, AncHIMIxIST ER, the prime mini- 
ſter of a prince or ſtate. See MIxIST ER. Te 
Charles the Bald having declared Boſon his viceroy in Italy, 
under the title of duke; made him alſo his firſt miniſter un- 
der that of archiminifter : from the Greek ag, and the 
Latin mini er.— Chorier. 5 1 „ 
ARCHO N, in antiquity, the chief magiſtrate of the city 
and commonwealth of Athens, 5a 
The word is Greek apgoy, where it literally fignifies a com- 
mander, or one that governs. | 15 
' After the Athenians had aboliſhed monarchy, they created 
'  archons, who were obliged to render an account of their 
adminiſtration. ER, | | 
Some of theſe were annual, and others perpetual : 
the ſon of Codrus, was the firſt of thoſe ; and Creon of theſe, 
— The occaſion of their inſtitution was this: Codrus, king 
of Athens, having devoted himſelf, for the good of his people, 
in the war with the Heraclidz ; his ſons, Medon and Nileus, 
diſputed the crown betwixt them : the Athenians took this 
occaſion of diflolving their monarchy, and in lieu of kings, 
created perpetual governours, under the name of archons, — 
Medon, ſon of Codrus, was he who firſt had this charge, 
and his deſcendants (from him called Medontidæ) enjoyed it 
for 287 years. But a perpetual magiſtracy, ſeemed to this 
free people, too lively an image of royalty, the very ſhadow 
whereof they were reſolved to aboliſh, Accordingly, the 
adminiſtration of an archon, which had before been perpe- 
tual, (viz. in the firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad) they 
now reduced to ten years; and about 70 years after, to one; 
with a view of recovering, as oft as poſſible, the authority 
into their own hands, which they never transferred to the 
Rn, AR A but with regret. —There were thirteen perpe- 
a archons, and ſeven decennial; the firſt whereof was eſta- 
bliſhed in the 24th olympiad. | 
Under the Roman emperors, ſeveral other Greek cities had 
two archons, for chief magiſtrates ; which were the ſame 
with the duumviri in the colonies, and municipia. See Du- 
UMVIRI. | | 
ARCHON is alfo applied by ſome authors to divers officers both 
civil, and religious, under the eaſtern or Greek empire. 
Thus biſhops are ſometimes called archontes ; and the ſame 
may be faid of the lords of the emperor's court. We alſo 
read of the archon of the antimenſia, archon 7 archons, grand 
archon, archon of churches, archon of the goſpel, archon of the 


walls, &c. 
RCHONTICI, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, 
cloſe of the ſecond century ; thus 


who aroſe towards the 
called from the Greek ape, q. d. principalities, or hie- 
 rarchies of angels ; by reaſon they held the world to have 
been created not by the ſupreme God, but by certain ſub- 
or angels. See ANGEL, 


ordinate powers called archontes, 


A 


HitRARCHy.—The Archonticiwere a branch of Valentini. 
ans, See VAL FOE © 


ARCH-PRIE 


ENTINIAN, GNosSTic, Sc. 
ST, ARCHIPRESBYTER, a prieſt, or preſ- 


| ARCH-TREAS 


Medon, | 


veſted with moſt of the functions and privileges of chorepiſco- 
pi, or rural deans. See CHOREPISCOPUs, and RURAL 


ARCH-PRINTER, ARCHITYPOGRAPHUS. See PRIN- 

ARCH-PR I O R, was a name ſometimes given to the maſter 
of the order of templars. See MASTER, and TEMPLAR. 

RE R, N aurarius, the great trea- 

of the German empire. See TREASURER. 

Thi office was created with the 8th electorate, in favour of 
the elector palatine, who had loſt his former electorate, which 
was given to the duke of Bavaria, by the emperor Ferdinand 
II. who took it away from Frederic V. Elector Palatine af- 
ter the battle of Prague, where he was defeated in maintain- 
ing his election to the crown of Bohemia. See ELEcToR. 
The dignity of arch-treaſurer is conteſted between the elec- 
tor of Brunſwic, now king of Great-Britain, who claims it 
in virtue of his deſcent from the elector Frederic; and the 
preſent elector Palatine. See PALATINE, 

ARCILEUTO, ARcCHiLUTE, a long, and large lute, ha- 

ving its baſs-ſtrings lengthened after the manner of the the- 
orbo, and each row doubled either with a little octave or an 
uniſon. —Uſed by the Italians for playing a thorough-baſs. 
Broſſ. p. 10. See THEORBO, and LUTE. 

ARCTIC, Asli, in aftronomy, an epithet given to the 
north-pole, or the pole raiſed above our horizon. See Nor TH, 

and POLE, | Fuel 
It is called the arctic pole, on occaſion of the conſtellation 
of the little bear, in Greek called «px1©», the laſt ſtar in the 
tail whereof, nearly points out the north pole, See Urs & 
Minor. | 

ARreTic Circle, is a leſſer circle of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator, and 23? 30/ diftant from the north pole : from 
whence its name. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. : 
This, and its oppoſite, the antaric, are called the two po- 

lar circles ; and may be conceived to be deſcribed by the mo- 
tion of the poles of the ecliptic, round the poles of the e- 
quator, or of the world. See POL E, and PoIl x. 

ARCTOPHVY LAX, in aſtronomy, à conſtellation, other- 
wiſe calleſt Boztes, See Boo Es. ä 

ARCTU RUS“, in aſtronomp, a fixed ſtar, of the firſt mag- 
nitude in the conſtellation Arctophylax, or Bo6tes. See 
BooTEs. 

The word is formed of 2p4Jo;, bear; and egg, tail, g. 4. 
bear's tail; as being very near it. | 
Ar#turus riſes on the firſt day of September, and ſets on the 
thirteenth day of May ; and has been ſuppoſed rarcly to ap- 
pear without bringlos ſome ſtorm. See STAR, 

ARCTUS, Ap, in aftronomy, a name given by the Greeks 
to two conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere ; by the La- 
tins called Urſa major, and minor, and by us the greater, and 
little bear. See URsA major, and minor. 

ARCUA TION, is uſed by ſome writers in ſurgery, for an 
incurvation of the bones; as in the caſe of rickets, &c. See 
Box E, Rickers, &c. - 

ARCUATION, in gardening, denotes a method of raiſing trees 
by layers. See Layer, TREE, NuRsERy, c. | 

his, Switzer obſerves, is now the general method of rai- 
ſing ſuch trees as can't be raiſed from ſeed, or that bear no 
ſeed ; as the platanus, elm, abele, lime, alder, willow, &c. 
See SEED, PLANTING, &&c, | 
The firſt thing here done, is to procure large ſtrong mother- 
plants called foals. Theſe being planted in a trench, will 
throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty plants a-piece ; 
which may be b to lay about Michaelmas following; 
at which time, if the ſtools have been carefully managed, 
they will have ſhot five, ſix, or more main branches out of 
the root, and on every one of theſe, as many ſide or colla- 
teral branches. 
Theſe main branches are to be bent down to the ground, 
and when thus laid quite round the ſtool, and pegged faſt 
down, the ſmall ones may be ſerved in the ſame manner. 
Thus the main branches are to be covered over, all except 
the top; and the ſmall, or fide-branches, to be cover'd over 
two or three inches thick upon the joints. This done, they 
may be treaded, to make them take root the better, 
About the middle of September they may be opened ; when 


it is probable they will have taken root : otherwiſe they 
| | 2 may 


SO o 


* 
G 77 Þ 
* * 


may lie till next ſprin 
- bk 


e nurſery, See NURSERY. _ 


ARCUT IO, an engine uſed in Italy, to prevent children | 


from being overlayed and ſmothered by nurſes, or others. 
very nurſe in Florence is obliged-to lay her child in an ar- 

tutio, under pain of excommunication.—See a figure and 
deſcription of the arcutio, given by Mr. St. John, in Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 422. p. 256. 5 

ARD ENT, Arpens, ſomething hot, and, as it were, 
burning. See HEAT, and Burning. 

The word is formed of the Latin ardere, to burn. 

AxpenT Fever, is a violent burning fever, otherwiſe called 
cauſus, See FEVER. 


ARDENT Spirits, are thoſe diſtilled from fermented vegeta- | 


bles ; thus called becauſe they will take fire, and burn. See 
SpirIT, DISTILLATION, and FERMENTATION. 
Such are, brandy, ſpirit of wine, rum, arrack, &c. SceBRAN- 


_ dy, &c, 
ARDERS, fallowings, or plowings of grounds. See PLOUGH- |. 


ING, FALLow, Ce. | 
ARDOR Pntriculi, a heat in the ſtomach, uſually expreſſed 


by the word heart-burn, or cardialgy. See CARDIALGY, | 


a C. | 
ARE, or A-LA-MIRE, one of the eight notes in the ſcale 


of muſic, See NoTE, and SCALE. 


AREA“, in general, denotes any plain ſurface, whereon we 


walk, &c. 


* 


* The word is Latin, importing more properly a thraſhing- floor ; 
and is derived from arére, to be dry. 
AREA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial content of any 
figure. FIGURE, and CONTENT 3 fee alſo SUPERFI- 
I Es. | 


Thus if a figure, e. gr. a field, be in form of a ſquare, and | 


its ſide be 40 foot long, its area is ſaid to be 1600 ſquare 
feet, or contains 1600 little ſquares, each a foot every way. 
See SQUARE, and MEASURE. 


Hence, to find the area of a triangle, ſquare, parallelogram, | 


rectangle, trapezium, rhombus, polygon, circle, or other fi- 
gure, is to find the magnitude or capacity thereof in ſquare 
meaſure.— To do which, ſee under the article TRIANGLE, 


c. | 
To find the area of fields, and other incloſures; they firſt 


ſurvey or take the angles thereof, then plot them on paper, | 


and thus caſt up their contents in acres, roods, &c. after 
the uſual manner of other plain figures. See SURVEYING, 
PLOTTING, c. 


The law by which the planets move round the ſun, is this, | 


that a line or radius drawn from the centre of the ſun to the 
centre of the planet, always ſweeps or deſcribes elliptic areas 
proportional to the times, Thus, the ſun being ſuppoſed in 
8, and a planet in A, (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 61. N® 2.) and let- 
ting it proceed in any given time, to B, in ſuch progreſs, its 
radius AS will have deſcribed the area ASB. Suppoſe again, 
the planet to be arrived to P; then the elliptic ſpace PS D 
being drawn equal to the other ASB, the planet will move 
through the arch PD, in the ſame time as through the arch 
AB. See PLANET, and ELLIPSIS. 
Sir I. Newton demonſtrates, that whatever bodies do obſerve 
ſuch law in their motions about any other body, do gravitate 
towards ſuch body. See GRAvITATION, and NRW Tro- 
NIAN Philoſophy. | | 
AREA, is alſo uſed in medicine, for a diſeaſe which makes the 
hair fall. See HAIR, and CALVITIESò. 


The area is a general kind of depilation, and is diſtinguiſhed | 


into two kinds, alopecia and ophiafſis. See ALOPECIA, &c. 
ARENA“, among the Romans, ſometimes ſignified the ſame 
with amphitheatre, viz. a place where the gladiators had their 
combats, ' See CIRCUS, AMPHITHEATRE, c. 
*The word is originally Latin, and fignifies ſand, in regard 
the place was always ſtrewed with ſand, to conceal from the 
view of the people, the blood ſpilt in the combat. 


But, properly ſpeaking, arena was only the pit, or ſpace in 


the middle of thoſe places, where the athletæ and gladiators | 


performed, 

The arena was the ſame thing with regard to the gladiators, 
that the campus, or field, was to ſoldiers and armies, vix. 
the place where they fought. —He who fought in the arena, 
was called arenarius. See GLADIATOR.,—Nero is ſaid to 
have ſtrewed the arena with gold duſt. 

ARENAT ION, is uſed by ſome phyſicians, for a kind of 
dry bath, when the patient only ſits with his feet on hot ſand. 
See BaTH, and BALNE UM. | 

'AREOLA, or AREOLA Mamillaris, in anatomy, the co- 
loured circle which ſurrounds the nipple. See BREAST, 
PaPiLLa, Sc. 

AREOPAGUS, or AR ZoPAGUs, Apeiorayos, in antiquity, 
a ſovereign tribunal at Athens ; famous for the juſtice and 
impartiality of its decrees, to which the Gods themſelves are 
ſaid to have ſubmitted their quarrels. 

Authors are divided, as to the reaſon and origin of the name: 
ſome imagine areopagus the proper name of the court of ju- 
ſtice, which was ſituate on a hill, in Athens; and that in 
this court the ſenate of that illuſtrious city aſſembled, —Others | 


A 


; then taking them up, plant them |. ſay, that areopagus was the name of the whole Ga . 
| e uburbs of 4. 


with honour in that truſt, and had likewiſe given an account 


of 140 paces around it, which properly made the hall of the 


AREOMET ER,, ARA OMETER. 
AREO STYLE, ? See J ARK OST LE. 
ARE OT ICs,  CARZ#orTICs. 


ARETOLOGY, ARrEToLoGLa, that part of moral phi- 


ARGAL, or ARGEL, hard lees ſticking to the ſides of wine- 


ARGEA, or ARGE1, in antiquity, human figures made of 


ARGENT, in heraldry, ſignifies the colour white, uſed in 


mory. See Ok. 


if - 8 
> . ' « 
£ « 
% 
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thens; wherein ſtood the hill on whi 8 

and the name ar 0 36.405 ſeems to countenan n 
nion; for it ſignifies literally, the hill or rock of Mar : 
r, hill, and 2peiog, belonging to Mars. In ec in 
denomination might either ariſe hence, that the arc, be 
built in a Paco ere had been a temple of Man | vs 
cauſe the firſt cauſe pleaded there, was that of this 60 be. 


was accuſed of killing Halirorrothius, the ſon of N — 


and tried here before twelve Gods, being acquitte 
jority of ſix voices: or becauſe the Fes Tron, — "Ja 
* have _ hs daughters of Mars, when they 129g 
ed Athens pitched their tents, and offered ſacri X 
er of war in this place, f 7 > pg oe 
his tribunal was in great reputation amon tl | 
and the Romans themſelves had fo high an 9s Frm 5 — 
they truſted many of their difficult cauſes to its deciſion uy 
thors are not agreed about the number of the judges 4 
compoſed this auguſt court. Some reckon thirty-one _ 
fifty-one, and others five hundred: in effect their md. 
ſeems not to have been fixed, but was more or leſs eve g 
year. By an inſcription quoted by Volaterranus, it ap n 
they were then three hundred. . oy 
At firſt this tribunal only conſiſted of nine perſons, who had 


all diſcharged the office of archons, had acquitted themſelyez 


of their adminiſtration before the Logiſtæ, and undergone 

very rigorous examination. Their ſalary was equal, and paid 
out of the treaſury of the republic: they had three Ohq1; 
for each cauſe. o : 
The areopagites were judges for life,—They never fat in 
judgment but in the open air, and in the night-time, to the 
intent that their minds might be more preſent and attentiye 
and that no object, either of pity or averſion, might make 
any impreſſion upon them. — All pleadings before them, were 
to be in the ſimpleſt and moſt naked terms; without exor. 
dium, epilogue, paſſions, &c. See Exorvium, EPILoGus, 

C. N 

At firſt they only took cognizance of criminal cauſes, but in 
courſe of time their juriſdiction became of greater extent, — 
Mr. Spon, who examined the antiquities of that illuſtrious 
city, found ſome remains of the-arzopagus ftill exiſting, in the 
middle of the temple of Theſeus, which was heretofore in 
the middle of the city, but is now without the walls. —The 
foundation of the-areopagus is a ſemicircle, with an eſplanade 


areopagus. There is a tribunal cut in the middle of a rock, 
with ſeats on each ſide of it, where the areopagites ſat, ex- 

ſed to the open air. ee! | 

his court is ſaid by ſome to have been inſtituted by Solon; 
but others carry it much higher, and aſſert it to have been 
eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, about the time that Aaron died, viz, 
in the year of the world 2553, maintaining withal, that So- 
lon only made ſome new regulations in it, increaſed its power 
and privileges, and made it ſuperior to the Ephetæ, another 
celebrated court inſtituted by Draco.—In effect Demoſthe- 
nes himſelf, in his oration againſt Cteſiphon, owns himſelf at 
a loſs on the point: The in/titutors of this tribunal, fays he, 
whatever they were, whether gods or heroes. 


loſophy which treats of virtue; its nature, and the means of 
arriving at it. See VIRTUE, ' h 


veſſels ; more frequently called tartar. See TARTAR. 
ruſhes, thrown annually by the veſtals into the river Tiber, 
on the day of the ides of May. See VESTAL. 

This ceremony we learn from Feſtus and Varro ; the latter 
of whom, however, ſays they were caſt by the prieſts : unleſs, 
by ſacerdotibus, we ſuppoſe he meant prieſteſſes. He adds, 
that the number of figures was thirty. 

Plutarch, in his Roman queſtions, enquires, why they were 
called Argea ? there are two reaſons afligned : the firſt, that 
the barbarous nation who firſt inhabited theſe parts, caſt all 
the Greeks they could meet withal, into the Tiber; for Ar- 
gians was a common name for all Grecians : but that Her- 
Cules perſuaded them to quit ſo inhuman a practice, and to 
purge themſelves of the crime by inſtituting this ſolemnity. 
— The ſecond, that Evander, an Arcadian, and a ſworn ene- 
my of the Argians, to perpetuate that enmity to his poſteri- 
ty, ordered the figures of Argians to be thus caſt into the 
river. 


the coats of gentlemen, knights and baronets, See COLOUR, 
METAL, and WHITE. 

Barons and all nobles have the white colour called pearl, 
and ſovereign princes have theirs called luna. — Without ei- 
ther argent or or, the heralds ſay there can be no good ar- 


Argent is expreſſed in engraving, by the parts being leſt 


plain, without any ſtrokes from the graver. The word is 
| | French, 


a \ 
* 


I 4-r:v64 from the Latin argentum, filver ; this colour 
— 2 ee that metal: whence the 
being n this field campo de plata, a filver field. 


niards Call 
In the dou" I ed white 
d not a metal, it may be blazoned white. 
R preſent ZUM Album, mentioned in domeſday, ſignifies, 
” according to Spelman, bullion, or filver uncoined. See Bu l- 


LION. 
ther in 


nato. 
ARGENTUM Dei, 


See SILVER, and Money. 


, 
d erles, or ares, | | 7 
— EARNEST.—E t cepit de prædicto Henrico tres denaries de 


bi præ manibus. | 

A R 611. L ARGIL, a white dry earth, like chalk, but more 
friable ; of ſome uſe in phyſic. See EARTH, CHAT R, Sc. 
Argilla is alſo uſed for potters earth, or clay. See PoTTERY, 
6 Sc. TEIN 1 
AR GO, in antiquity, a ſhip ar veſſel celebrated among the 
poets ; being that wherein the Argonauts made their expedi- 
tion. Sce ARGONAUT., - 
The critics are divided about the origin of the name: ſome 
will have it thus called from the perfon who built 1t, Argus; 
others, by antiphrafis, from the Greek word «apy, flow, as 
being a light ſailor ; others, from the city Argos, where they 
ſuppoſe it built : others, from the Argives, who went on 
board it, according to the diſtich quoted from an ancient La- 
tin poet by Cicero, in his rft Tuſculan ; 
Argo, quia Argivi in ca, delecti viri, 
Vetti, petebant pellem inauratam arietts, 
Ovid calls Argo a ſacred ſhip, ſacram conſcendis in argum; by 
reaſon, ſay ſome, that Minerva contrived the plan, and even 
aſſiſted in the building thereof: or rather, on account of a 

iece of timber in its prow, which ſpoke, and rendered ora- 
cles. Several authors make mention of this piece of tim- 
ber, which is ſaid to have been hewn in the ſacred foreſt of 
Dodona. See ORACLE, and DoDONEAN. 
Jaſon having happily accompliſhed his enterprize, conſecra- 
ted the ſhip Argo to Neptune; or, as others ſay, to Miner- 
va, in the Labmus of Coriſtth; where it did not remain long 
before it was tratiſlated into heaven, and made a conſtellation. 
See CONSTELLATION, 
make, reſembling the modern galleys ; and furniſhed with 
thirty banks of rowers.—The ſcholiaſt of Apollonius ob- 


that Jaſon was the firſt that truſted out to ſea in a long 
veſſel: Longa nave Faſonem primum navigaſſe, Philoſteþhanus 
auftor eft. Hift. Nat. J. 7. c. $6.—It could not however be 
of any great bulk, ſince the Argonauts were able to carry it 
on their backs from the Danube to the Adriatic ſea, See 
SHIP, | 2 

ARCO Navis, or the hip, in aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of 


lemy's catalogue, are 8; in Tycho's 11; in the Britannic 


whereof are as follow : 


Names and ſituations of the 02 Longitud.] Latitude. j = 


Preced; under the Bild in the flarn 


29 10 21 26 26 
Between the fail and lactea 9 47 


24 57 4630 30 11 
8 0 38 10/46 44 34 
27 26 26035 18 03 
1 34 2249 1458045 
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Subſeq. under the ſhield of the tern 
* 

South. in the middle of the ſtern 1 45 4046 05 275 6 
29 22 16137 32 25] 5 


North in the middle of the tern | 44 1444 58 49]3 4 


10. 
29 02 00[34 09 45 
N 3 20 4342 36 40 
4 10 2442 53 10 
O 49 33]22 37 35 


Preced. in the top of the ſtern 


Preced. of two in the yard - 
dubſeg. in the top of the ſtern 
I 15. 
Inform. under the ſail, Tycho 5 39 06138 20 40 
| | 4 46 0935 26 03 
4 15 5332 06 47 
5 444034 44 10 
5 13 2922 24 32 


In the fail, Tycho 


20. 
Subſeg. in the yard 5 32 3022 28 2514 3 
ln the maſt the lowelt of three, I $.49. 2133 $0 194..G 

Tycho. [ 
In the ma upper 


Middle in the maſt 
| Bans H 14 04.99 30 18 40 


A 18 8 1 the ſame with Tartar, See Tart - 
* . I 


God's penny; anciently ſignified "earneſt mo- | 
ney, or money given to bind a en! om ; in ſome places cal- 
; G and by the civilians, and canoniſts arrhæ. 


The generality of authors repreſent the ſhip Argo as of a long | 


ſerves, that it was the firſt long veſſel ever made: and Pliny | 
relates the ſame, after Philoſtephanus, who had affirmed, | 


fixed ftars, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Pto- | 


28 43 17133 08 53/5 6 


4 
4 
6 
4 

7 05 31Þ41 18 2443 
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6 
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of mantles, where the white is ſuppoſed to 


jent days, ſuch paſſed as money from one ano- 
= i oment.—Sumitar pro ipſo hoc metallo penfili non g- 


ö 


catalogue 25; the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Ec. | 


13 39 49/3285 25] 6 | 
11 13 0024 28 45] ; | See PrRoPosrIT1ON, SYLLOGISM, ENTHYMEME, and So- 


ARG 


ARGONAUTS, in antiquity, a company of fifty-two, or 

— to others, gley- Bur heroes, who embark'd along 

with Jaſon, in the ſhip Argo, for Coſchis; with a deſign to 

obtain the golden fleece. See Ando, and FLEECE. 

Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor, Orpheus, c. were of the num- 

ber of the Argonauts. Lo 

 ArGonNAUTS of St. Nicholas, was the name of a military order, 

_ - inſtituted by Charles III. King of Naples, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. Sce ORDER, and Kx1curt, 
They wore a collar of ſhells, encloſed in a filver creſcent, 
whence hung a ſhip with this deyiſe, Nen credo trmpori, I do 
not truſt time. Hence theſe Argonant knights came to be 
called #xights of the ſhell. They received the order of St. Ba- 
fil, archbiſhop of Naples, and held their aſſemblies in the 
church of St. Nicholas, their patron, 

ARGUMENT, ARrGUMENTUM, ins» rhetoric, as defined 
by Cicero, is ſome probable matter alledged to gain belic?, 
See PRoBABILITY, ASSENT, c. 
Logicians, ſomewhat more ſcientifically, define argument, a 
medium, from whoſe connection with two extremes, the con- 
nection of the two extremes themſelves is inferred, See Ma- 
DIUM, and EXTREME. 


fetched from reaſon, and thoſe from authority. See Rx Asox, 
and AUTHORITY. ; 55 | 
Logicians alſo divide their arguments, with regard to their 
form, into /yllegiſms, enthymemes, inductians, &c. Sec SyYL- 
LOGISM, ENTHYMEME, Goc. | | | 
An argument in form, is a ſyllogiſm framed according to the 
ſtrict rules of logic. -- According to Ariſtotle, the enthymeme 
is the argument of rhetoric, as the ſyllogiſm is that of logic. 
— Rhetoric is defined by ſome the art of finding arguments 
adapted to perſuade; or gain belief. Sce RRHETORIC, IN- 
VENTION, Cc, | | 
Rhetoricians divide arguments with reſpect to the places they 
are drawn from, into intrinſic or artificial; and extri»/ic or 
inartificial, or remote. See PLAcR, AMPLIFICATION, Cc. 
Artificial, or intrinſic ARGUMENTS, by the Greeks called 
ee, by Cicero inſita, are the proper invention of him who 
ſpeaks; or thoſe which are taken from the ſubject treated of: 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, vix. genus and ſpecies, form, 
cauſe, and effect, Ic. See each in its place, GE xs, c. 
To theſe ſome add two other places of argument, vix. the 
manners, and the paſſions. See MANNE RS, and Pass10Ns, 
ſnartifictal, or extrinſic ARGUMENTS, ar, by Cicero called 
aſſumpta, are thoſe which are borrowed from abroad, and on- 
ly applied by the orator to the point in hand ; ſuch are laws, 
common report, books, oaths, torture, and witneſſes. See 
Law, OaTH, TorTurE, Sc. 7 
A late author divides the places, or general heads of argu- 
ments, with regard to their end, into 19, thoſe intended to 
perſuade or diſſuade, which are chiefly drawn from the con- 
ſiderations of profit, honour, and equity: 29, thoſe intended 
to praiſe, or diſpraife ; ſee PanecyrICc.—And 39, thoſe 
intended to accuſe and defend; ſeeAccusaTion, Cox u- 
TATION, CONFIRMATION, Ec, 
Dialectical ARGUMENT. See the article DrTALECTIcAIL. 
ARGUMENT is alſo uſed for a ſyllabus, or abridgment of the 


MARY, c. | | | 
We have almoſt loft the original uſe of prologues, which was 
to give the . of the play. See PRoLogus, 
ARGUMENT, in aftronomy, is an arch whereby we ſeek ano- 


ther unknown arch proportional to the firſt, See Arcu,— 


Hence 


| ARGUMENT of Inclination, is an arch of a planet's orbit, in- 


tercepted between the aſcending node, and the place of the 


planet from the ſun, numbered according to the ſucceſſion of 
the ſigns. See IN CLINATIOV. 


Menſtrual ARGUmENT of Latitude, is the diſtance of the moon's 


true place, from the ſun's true place. See PL Ack. 
By this we find the quantity of the real obſcuration in eclipſes, 
of how many digits are darkened in any place. See Ec LIPSE. 
ARGUMENT : the moon's menſtrual longitude, or Menſtrual AR- 
GUMENT of the longitude, is an arch of her eccentric, L, P. 
(Tab. Aſtron. fe. 32.) intercepted between her true place 
once equated L; and a right line PQ, drawn through the 
centre of the eccentric B, parallel to the menſtrual line of 
the apſides. | 
TY _— argument of longitude, is repreſented by the angle 


|ARGUMEN TATION, the act of inventing or framing 


arguments, of making inductions, and drawing concluſions, 
See ARGUMENT, InDuCTion, CoNCLUsion, &c. See 
alſo Discaurss, RaTiocinaTiION, e. | 


| Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the delivering, or un- 


folding of an argument.—The matter of argumentations, is 
propolitions ; the form, their due diſpoſition, with regard te 
one another, ſo as a concluſion may be drawn from them. 


. 


RITES. 


| ARGYRASPIDES, or ARGYROASPIDES, in antiquity, 


perſons armed with ſilver bucklers, or bucklers ſilvered. See 


| BUCKLER, 


5 


7 


Arguments are divided, with regard to their ſource, into thoſe | 


ſubject of a book, hiſtory, comedy, or the like. See Su- 
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ARE 


* fe lie till next ſpring; then taking them up, plant them 
n 


o o 


nurſery, See NURSERY. _ | 


ARCUT IO, an engine uſed in Italy, to prevent children 


from being overlayed and ſmothered by nurſes, or others. 
very nurſe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an ar- 
tutio, under pain of excommunication.— See a figure and 
deſcription of the arcutio, given by Mr. St. John, in Phil. 
Tranſ. No 422. p. 256. ; 
ARDENT®*, Axrpens, ſomething hot, and, as it were, 
burning. See HEAT, and BuRNING. 
*The word is formed of the Latin ardere, to burn. 
AR DEN T Fever, is a violent burning fever, otherwiſe called 
tauſus. See FEVER, f | 


ARDENT Spirits, are thoſe diſtilled from fermented vegeta- | 


bles ; thus called becauſe they will take fire, and burn. See 
SPIRIT, DISTILLATION, and FERMENTATION. 
Such are, brandy, ſpirit of wine, rum, arrack, &c. SceBRAN- 
dy, c. | | 


ARDERS, fallowings, or plowings of grounds. See PLOUGH- | 


ING, FALLOW, Sc. | 
ARDOR Ventriculi, a heat in the ſtomach, uſually expreſſed 


by the word heart-burn, or cardialgy. See CARDIALGY, 


Sc. 
ARE, or A-LA-MIRE, one of the eight notes in the ſcale 
of muſic, See Nor E, and ScALE. | | 
AREA“, in general, denotes any plain ſurface, whereon we 
walk, &c. | 


* The word is Latin, importing more properly a thraſhing-floor ; | 


| and is derived from ar#re, to be dry. 
Ak REA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial content of any 


figure. See FIGURE, and CONTENT 3 fee alſo SUPERFI- 


IS. 


Thus if a figure, e. gr. a field, be in form of a ſquare, and | 


its ſide be 40 foot long, its area is ſaid to be 1600 ſquare 
feet, or contains 1600 little ſquares, each a foot every way. 
See SQUARE, and MEASURE. | 


Hence, to find the area of a triangle, ſquare, parallelogram, | 


rectangle, trapezium, rhombus, polygon, circle, or other fi- 
gure, is to find the magnitude or capacity thereef in ſquare 
meaſure, —T'o do which, ſee under the article TRIANGLE, 


Sc. | 
To find the area of fields, and other incloſures ; they firſt 
ſurvey or take the angles thereof, then plot them on paper, | 


and thus caſt up their contents in acres, roods, &c. after 
the uſual manner of other plain figures. See SURVEYING, 
PLoTTING, c. 

The law by which the planets move round the ſun, is this, 


that a line or radius drawn from the centre of the ſun to the | 


centre of the planet, always ſweeps or deſcribes elliptic areas 
proportional to the times. Thus, the ſun being ſuppoſed in 
8, and a planet in A, (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 61. N& 2.) and let- 
ting it proceed in any given time, to B, in ſuch progreſs, its 


radius AS will have deſcribed the area ASB. Suppoſe again, 


the planet to be arrived to P; then the elliptic ſpace PS D 
being drawn equal to the other ASB, the planet will move 
through the arch PD, in the ſame time as through the arch 
AB. See PLANET, and ELL1ps1s. 
Sir I. Newton demonſtrates, that whatever bodies do obſerve 
| ſuch law in their motions about any other body, do gravitate 
towards ſuch body. See GRAvITATION, and NREWTo- 
' NIAN Philoſophy. | 
AREA, is alſo uſed in medicine, for a diſeaſe which makes the 
hair fall. See HAIR, and CALVITIEsS. 

The area is a general kind of depilation, and is diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds, alopecia and ophiafis. See ALOPECIA, &c. 
ARENA“, among the Romans, ſometimes ſignified the ſame 
with amphitheatre, viz. a place where the gladiators had their 

combats, See CIRCUS, AMPHITHEATRE, c. 
* The word is originally Latin, and _—_ ſand, in regard 
the place was always ſtrewed with ſand, to conceal from the 

view of the people, the blood ſpilt in the combat. 


| But, properly ſpeaking, arena was only the pit, or ſpace in 
the middle of thoſe places, where. the athletz and gladiators 
performed, 85 
The arena was the ſame thing with regard to the gladiators, 
that the campus, or field, was to ſoldiers and armies, viz. 
the place where they fought.—He who fought in the arena, 
was called arenarius. See GLADIATOR.—Nero is faid to 
have ſtrewed the arena with gold duſt. N 


ARENAT ION, is uſed by ſome phyſicians, for a kind of 4 


dry bath, when the patient only ſits with his feet on hot ſand. 

See BaTH, and BALNE UM. | : DOE FT. 
loured circle which ſurrounds the nipple. See BREASTT, 
PariLLa, c. 

AREOPAGUS, or AR XoPAGus, Apeiorayoc, in antiquity, 
a ſovereign tribunal at Athens ; famous for the juſtice and 
impartiality of its decrees, to which the Gods themſelves are 

ſaid to have ſubmitted their quarrels. | 
Authors are divided, as to the reaſon and origin of the name : 
ſome imagine areopagus the proper name of the court of ju- 
ſtice, which was ſituate on a hill, in Athens; and that in 
this court the ſenate of that illuſtrious city aſſembled, —Others 


thens, wherein ſtood the hill on which the court 


of their adminiſtration before the Logiſtæ, and undergone a 
DO 


ARGEA, or AxGEI, in antiquity, human figures made of 


AREOLA, or Ax BOL A Mamillaris, in anatomy, the co- | 


rae, 
„ 


A R 
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ſay; that areopagus was the name of the whole ſuburbs of A 
was built 


and the name areopagus ſeems to countenance thi y 
nion ; for it CS Heme, the hill or rock 2 155 
rayos, hill, and ap,, belonging to Mars. In effect, - 4 
denomination might either ariſe hence, that the areopa 
built in a place where had been a temple. of Mars jor, je 
cauſe the firſt cauſe pleaded there, was that of this G4 de. 
| was accuſed of killing Halirorrothius, the ſon of Net. 
and tried here before twelve Gods, being acquitted b * 
jority of ſix voices: or becauſe the Amazons, whom 4 
485 2 have oo he daughters of Mars, when they b oy 
ed Athens pitched their tents, and offered ſacr; : 
_ of war in this place. 5 | i =o wi 
his tribunal was in great reputation among the | 
and the Romans themſelves hag ſo high an 9 . 
they truſted many of their difficult cauſes to its deciſion A 
thots are not agreed about the number of the judges 
compoſed this auguſt court. Some reckon thirty one 4 
fifty-one, and others five hundred: in effect their WN 
ſeemy not to ry boo fixed, but was more or leſs 8 
ear, By an inſcription quoted by Volaterranus. it 288, 
they were then three hundred * N pales Pears 
t firſt this tribunal only conſiſted of nine perſo 
| all diſcharged the office vf archons, had e 
with honour in that truſt, and had likewiſe given an e 


very rigorous examination. Their ſalary was equal, and paid 
out of the treaſury of the republic: they had thr = 
fo each 5. y TP ey had three Oboli 
The areopagites were judges for life. — They neve ; 
judgment but in the open air, and in the ee "a Fu 
intent that their minds might be more preſent and attentive 
and that no object, either of pity or averſion, might make 
any impreſſion upon them. — All pleadings before them, were 
to be in the ſimpleſt and moſt naked terms; without 1 8 7 
dium, epilogue, paſſions, Fc. See ExorDium, EriLocuz, 

K. ; 
At firſt they only took cognizance of criminal cauſes, but 
courſe of tide choir JuriſdiAion became of greater ee 
Mr. Spon, who examined the antiquities of that illuſtrious 
city, found ſome remains of the arzopagus ſtill exiſting, in the 
middle of the temple of Theſeus, which was heretofore in 
the middle of the city, but is now without the walls, —The 
foundation of the areopagus is a ſemicircle, with an eſplanade 
of 140 paces around it, which properly made the hall of the 
areopagus, There is a tribunal cut in the middle of a rock 
with ſeats on each ſide of it, where the areopagites ſat, er- 

ſed to the open air. | N 

his court is ſaid by ſome to have been inſtituted by Solon; 
but others carry it much higher, and aſſert it to have been 
eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, about the time that Aaron died, biz. 
in the year of the world 2553, maintaining withal, that So- 
lon only made ſome new regulations in it, increaſed'its power 
and privileges, and made it ſuperior to the Ephetæ, another 
celebrated court inſtituted by Draco. In effect Demoſthe- 
nes himſelf, in his oration againſt Cteſiphon, owns himſelf at 
a loſs on the point: The in/titutors 4 this tribunal, fays he, 
whatever they were, whether gods or heroes, 


AREOME 8 Jeet 
e 


AREOSTYLE, ARZ0STYLE. 

AREOTICS, ARZOTICS. 

ARETOLOGY, ARE TOLOOGOIA, that part of moral phi- 
loſophy which treats of virtue ; its nature, and the means of 
arriving at it. See VIRTUE, ' | 

ARGAL, or ARGEL, hard lees ſticking to the ſides of wine- 
veſſels ; more frequently called tartar. See TARTAR. 


ruſhes, thrown annually by the veſtals into the river Tiber, 
on the day of the ides of May. See VESTAL. 
This ceremony we learn from Feſtus and Varro ; the latter 
of whom, however, ſays they were caſt by the priefts : unleſs, 
by ſacerdotibus, we ſuppoſe he meant prieſteſſes. He adds, 
that the number of figures was thirty. | 
Plutarch, in his Roman queſtions, enquires, why they were 
called Argea ? there are two reaſons aſſigned: the firſt, that 
the barbarous nation who firſt inhabited theſe parts, caſt all 
the Greeks they could meet withal, into the Tiber; for Ar. 
gians was a common name for al] Grecians : but that Her- 
Cules perſuaded them to quit ſo inhuman a practice, and to 
Purge themſelyes of the crime by inftituting this ſolemnity. 
he ſecond, that Evander, an Arcadian, and a ſworn ene- 
my of the Argians, to perpetuate that enmity to his poſteri- 
ty, ordered the figures of Argians to be thus caſt into the 
river, 25 
ARGENT, in heraldry, ſignifies the colour white, uſed in 
the coats of gentlemen, knights and baronets. See COLOUR, 
METAL, and WHITE. 
Barons and all nobles have the white colour called pearl,; 
and ſovereign princes have theirs called /una.—Without ei- 
ther argent or or, the heralds ſay there can be no good ar- 
mory. See OR, | : 
Argent is expreſſed in engraving, by the parts being 75 


plain, without any ſtrokes from the graver. The word 
| | Fr ench, 


2 "uh 
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derived from the Latin argentum, filver ; this colour 


French, 


2 of mantles, where the white is ſuppoſed to 
2 wk 7 not a metal, it may be blazoned white. 
PGENTUM Album, mentioned in domeſday, ſignifies, 

- according to Spelman, bullion, or ſilver uncoined. See BUL- 


LION. 


nato. See SILVER, and Mo NEN. 


ven to bind a bargain; in ſome places cal- 
2 and by the r e and canoniſts arrhe. 
See EARNEST.— Et cepit de prædicto Henrico tres denaris de 
„ pre manibus. | 
A R 611. A he ARG1L, a white dry earth, likechalk, but more 
friable ; of ſome uſe in phyſie. See EARTH, CHAT K, Sc. 
Argilla is alſo uſed for potters earth, or clay. See PoTTERY, 
| WT 
N 288 in antiquity, a ſhip ar veſſel celebrated among the 
poets ; being that wherein the Argonauts made their expedi- 
tion. Sce ARGONAUT. 
The critics are divided about the origin of the name: ſome 
will have it thus called from the perſon who built it, Argus ; 
others, by antiphrafis, from the Greek word apyos, flow, as 
being a light ſailor ; others, from the city Argos, where they 
ſuppoſe it built : others, from the 1 pt who went on 
board it, according to the diſtich quoted from an ancient La- 
tin poet by Cicero, in his firſt Tuſculan; 
Argo, quia Argivi in ea, delecti viri, 
Vetti, petebant pellem inauratam arietis. 
Ovid calls Argo a ſacred ſhip, ſacram conſcendis in argum ; by 
reaſon, ſay ſome, that Minerva contrived the plan, and even 
aſſiſted in the building thereof: or rather, on account of a 
piece of timber in its prow, which ſpoke, and rendered ora- 
cles, Several authors make mention of this piece of tim- 
ber, which is ſaid to have been hewn in the ſacred foreſt of 
Dodona. See ORACLE, and DopoN EAN. 
Jaſon having happily accompliſhed his enterprize, conſecra- 
ted the ſhip Argo to Neptune; or, as others ſay, to Miner- 
va, in the Iſthmus of Coriftth ; where it did not remain long 
before it was tratiſlated into heaven, and made a conſtellation, 
See CONSTELLATION. -  _ : | 
The generality of authors repreſent the ſhip Argo as of a long 
make, reſembling the modern galleys ; and furniſhed with 
thirty banks of rowers.—The ſcholiaſt of Apollonius ob- 
ſerves, that it was the firſt long veſſel ever made: and Pliny 
relates. the ſame, after Philoſtephanus, who had affirmed, 
that Jaſon was the firſt that truſted out to ſea in a long 


auctor eft. Hit. Nat. l. 7. c. $6.—lt could not however be 
of any great bulk, ſince the Argonauts were able to carry it 
on their backs from the Danube to the Adriatic ſea, See 
SHIP, 

ArGo Navis, or the ſbip, in aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Pto- 
lemy's catalogue, are 8; in Tycho's 11; in the Britannic 
catalogue 25; the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. 
whereof are as follow : | 


Names and ſituations of the 02 Longitud. | Latitude. j Z 
$ flars. Tor xl 0 12 09 
f . 


Preced. under the ſhield in the ſterm S 29 10 21047 26 26 3 
Between the fail and laftea 24 57 4630 3011]; 4 
. 8 0 38 10146 46 34 


8 27 26 26 8 
Subſeq. under the ſkield of the ſtern 7 20 26135 1803] 6 


S 
3 
27 32 40 
South. in the middle of the ſtern 2 : 4 * 46 95 27 * 
29 22 16137 32 25] 5 
9 | 
S 


North in the middle of the ſtern 44 1444 58 493 4 


10. | 
29 02 0034 09 45 
N 3 20 4342 36 40 
4 10 2442 53 10 


| preced. in the top of the ſtern 


roy of two in the yard 
ubſeg. in the top of the ſtern | 

: by, p 705 3141 18 24 
Inform. under the ſail, Tycho 5 39 06138 20 40 
4 46 0935 26 03 


In the fail, Tycho 4 15 53132 06 47 


20. 
_ Ubſeq. in the yard 5 32 3022 28 27]4 3 


mg Tycho. | 
the maß upper 
Middle in the 8 


25. 


ng 8 the ſame with Tartar, See Tart AR, 
2 Ws 


ln the maſt the loweſt of three, | | 
J 13 39 4943285 23 


K 14 02 3930 18 40 
; 4 | 


ancient days, ſuch paſſed as money from one ano- | 
rn pro ipſo hoc metallo penfili non - 


ArGENTUM Det, God's penny 3. anciently ſignified earngſt mo- | 


veſſel : Longa nave Faſonem primum navigaſſe, Philoſtephanus | 


134 22[49 14 58]4 5 | 


i 
28 43 1733 0B 53]5 6. 
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| 5 46 0922 3010] 6 
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he repreſentation of that metal: whence the 
being e field campo de plata, a filver held. © 
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ARGONAUTS, in antiquity, a company of fifty-two, or 
AG to —_ 22 heroes, who embark'd along 
with Jaſon, in the ſhip Argo, for Colchis ; with a deſign to 
obtain the golden fleece. See AGO, and FLEECE. 
Hercules, Theſeus, Caftor, Orpheus, Sc. were of the num- 
ber of the Argonauts. 15 
ARGONAUTS of St. Nicholas, was the name of a military order, 
inſtituted by Charles III. King of Naples, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. SceORDER, and KN IOHT. 
They wore a collar of ſhells, encloſed in a filver- creſcent, 
whence hung a ſhip with this deviſe, Nen cred? trmpori, I do 
not truſt time. Hence theſe Argonant knights came to be 
called #nights of the ſhell. They received the order of St. Ba- 
fil, archbiſhop of Naples, and held their aflemblics in the 
church of St. Nicholas, their patron, 

ARGUMENT, ArGUMENTUM, in» rhetoric, as defined 
by Cicero, is ſome probable matter alledged to gain belicf. 
See PROBABILITY, ASSENT, Cc. 

Logicians, ſomewhat more ſcientifically, define argument, a 
medium, from whoſe connection with two extremes, the con- 
nection of the two extremes themſelves is inferred, See Ma- 
DIUM, and EXTREME. ; x 
Arguments are divided, with regard to their ſource, into thoſe 
fetched from reaſon, and thoſe from authority. See Re Aon, 
and AUTHORITY. ws : 
Logicians alſo divide their arguments, with regard to their 
form, into /yllogiſms, enthymemes, inductians, &c. Sec SyL- 
LOGISM, ENTHYMEME, &c, | 
An argument in form, is a ſyllogiſm framed according to the 
ſtrict rules of logic. According to Ariſtotle, the enthymeme 
is the argument of rhetoric, as the ſyllogiſm is that of logic. 
— Rhetoric is defined by ſome the art of finding arguments 
adapted to perſuade; or gain belicf. Sce RatTorIC, IN- 
VENTION, Cc, 
Rhetoricians divide arguments with reſpect to the places they 
are drawn from, into intrinſic or artificial; and extri»/ic or 
inartificial, or remote. See PLAcr, AMPLIFICATION, &c. 

Artificial, or intrinſic ARGUMENTS, by the Greeks called 

eile u, by Cicero inſita, are the proper invention of him who 

ſpeaks; or thoſe which are taken from the ſubject treated of: 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, vix. genus and ſpecies, form, 
cauſe, and effect, c. See each in its place, GE Ns, Cc. 

To theſe ſome add two other places of argument, viz. the 

manners, and the paſſions. See MANNE RS, and Pass10Ns, 

Tnartificial, or extrinſic ARGUMENTS, art va, by Cicero called 

aſſumpta, are thoſe which are borrowed from abroad, and on- 

ly applied by the orator to the point in hand; ſuch are laws, 
common report, books, oaths, torture, and witneſſes. See 

Law, OaTH, TorTUuRE, Oc. | 95 

A late author divides the places, or general heads of ar gu- 

ments, with _ to their end, into 1, thoſe intended to 

perſuade or diſſuade, which are chiefly drawn from the con- 
ſiderations of profit, honour, and equity: 2%, thoſe intended 
to praiſe, or diſpraife ; ſee PAN E GYRIC. - And 3?, thoſe 
intended to accuſe and defend; ſee AccusaTion, ConFu- 


TATION, CONFIRMATION, Cc. 


Dialectical ARGUMENT. See the article DiaLECTICAL, 


ARGUMENT is alſo uſed for a ſyllabus, or abridgment of the 


MARY, c. 


We have almoſt loft the original uſe of prologues, which was 
to give the F E ear of the play. See PRoLoGus, 

ARGUMENT, in aſtronomy, is an arch whereby we ſeek ano- 
ther unknown arch proportional to the firſt, See Arcu,— 

Hence | 

ARGUMENT of [nclination, is an arch of a planet's orbit, in- 

tercepted between the aſcending node, and the place of the 


planet from the ſun, numbered according to the ſueceſſion of 
the ſigns. See INcLinATIon. 


Menſtrual ARGUMENT of Latitude, is the diſtance of the moon's 


true place, from the ſun's true place. See PLACE. 
By this we find the quantity of the real obſcuration in eclipſes, 
of how many digits are darkened in any place. See Ec LIPSE. 
ARGUMENT 1 the moon's menſtrual longitude, or Menſtrual A R- 
GUMENT of the longitude, is an arch of her eccentric, L, P. 
(Tab. Aſtron. fe. 32.) intercepted between her true place 
once equated L; and a right line PQ, drawn through the 
centre of the eccentric B, parallel to the menſtrual line of 
the apſides. ; | 
2s —_— argument of longitude, is repreſented by the angle 


AR GUMENTATI ON, the act of inventing or framing 


arguments, of making inductions, and drawing concluſions. 
See ARGUMENT, IxDUcTIoN, ConCLUsion, &c. See 
alſo Discaurss, RaTiocinaTion, &c. 


| Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the delivering, or un- 


folding of an atgument.—The matter of argumentations, is 

propolitions ; the form, their due diſpoſition, with regard te 

one another, ſo as a concluſion may be drawn from them. 

| Bee PRoPosIT1ON, SYLLOGISM, ENTHYMEME, and So- 
. RITES, | 

ARGYRASPIDES, or ArcGyRoasPIDEs, in antiquity, 
perſons armed with ſilver bucklers, or bucklers ſilvered. See 


BUCKLER, | 
3L1 *+ 1&0 


ſubject of a book, hiſtory, comedy, or the like, See SUM- 


ARI 


The Argyraſpides, according to 
27. made the ſecond corps of Alexander's army ; 

was the phalanx. See PHALANX. 10 
According to Juſtin's account, Lib. xii. c. 7. Alexander ha 
ving penetrated into India, and extended his empire as far 
as the ocean; for a monument of his glory, ordered the ar- 
mour of his ſoldiers, and the houſing of his horſes, to be 
adorned with ſilver. And hence commanded them to be cal- 
led Argyraſpides, from the Greek apyupos, ſilver, and ac wic, 


buckler. | 


By this author it ſhould ſeem that Alexander's whole army | 


was called K $6 Woe that prince's death, the Ar- 
gyraſpides de ſpiſ- 
obey any other, having born arms under Alexander, 


ARGYROPOEIA®, in alchymy, the art of making ſil- 


ver, out of other more imperfect metals. See ALcyuynr, | 


and SILVER, | 
* The word is formed of apyvess, filver, and mew, I make. 
See Poxsy. 

The ſcope or deſign of argyropœia and chryſepœia, is to make 
old and ſilver. See "TRANSMUT ATION, PHILOSOPHERS 
tone, &fc. 

ARIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, retainers to Arius, a 
presbyter of the church of Alexandria about the year 320.— 
who owned Chriſt to be God, yet maintained him inferior 
to the father even as to his deity, and his eſſence to be dif- 
ferent from that of the father, and that he was neither co- 
eternal nor co-equal with him.—Alfo that the Holy Ghoſt 
was not God, but a creature of the ſon. See ARIANISM. 

The Arians were firſt condemned and anathematized by a 

council at Alexandria, under Alexander biſhop of that city ; 

and afterwards by 380 fathers in the general council of Nice. 

— After this council they divided into ſeveral parties, and 

factions. Some held that the ſon was made ex non entibus, 

E u ovTwv, or of nothing; and added that he was in all 

reſpects unlike the father, xaTz Txvra avoporg TW TATE, 

This was the doctrine of Acacius biſhop of Czfarea,whoſe ſol- 

lowers were hence denominated Acaciani and Anomaci. The 

fame was afterwards eſpouſed by Urſacius biſhop of Tyre, 
and Eudoxius biſhop of Antioch, afterwards of Conſtanti- 
nople ; whence the denominations of Ur/aczani and Eudoxi- 
ani, To theſe alſo adhered Aetius, and his diſciple Euno- 
mius, biſhop of Cyzicus ; whence the Hetiani and Eunomiani. 

— Others held that the ſon was like the father, and begot of 

his ſubſtance, though not co-eternal with him : they reject- 

ed the terms r e ok or homoouſia, and ſubſtitu- 
ted that of likeneſs or ſimilitude in their ſtead; anathema- 

tizing all thoſe who held the ſon unlike the father, or a 

creature like other creatures, and made of nothing. Such 

was the faith of the council of Arimini, and the fecond 
council of Nice. Laſtly, others believed orthodoxly of the 
father and ſon, but denied the deity of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
his conſubſtantiality with father and ſon. Theſe were de- 
nominated Semiarians, See SEMIARIAN, ANOMOEAN, 


&c. 
ARIANISM, an ancient hereſy in the church, broached by 
Arius, in the beginning of the fourth century; who denied 
that the ſon was God conſubſtantial, and co- equal with the 
father; and aſſerted him to be a creature made out of no- 


thing, and in time. See ANTITRINITARIAN, and Cox- 


SUBSTANTIAL. 4 


The Arians owned that the ſon was the word, but denied 
that word to have been eternal; aſſerting that it had onl 
been created before all other beings.— They held that Chrift 
had nothing of man in him, but the fleſh, with which the 
word was joined, which ſupplied the reſt. See ApoLLINA- 
RIS T. See alſo TRiniTyY, Son, FATHER, Ec. 
This hereſy was condemned in the firſt council of Nice in 
325*; but, notwithſtanding that, was not extinguiſhed : on 
the contrary, it became the reigning religion, eſpecially in 
the eaſt, where it obtained much more than in the weſt **. 
And it is even ſaid, that there was an order of Conſtantine's, 
that whoſoever ſhould meet with any book compoſed by A- 
rius, and not barn it, ſhould be immediately puniſhed with 
death. V. Socrat. Hi. Eccle/. 1. 9. | | 
By the influence of the emperor Conſtantius, and the inſinua- 
tions of the two Arian biſhops Valens and Urſinus, who 
perſuaded the weſtern biſhops that peace might be reſtored by 
only ſetting aſide thoſe ambiguous Nicene terms, uma, 6us- 
var), and ymcans, which were not to be found in ſcripture, 
and which afforded great perplexity and ſcandal to weak 
minds ; they were brought to ſubſcribe an Arian formula of 
faith, in the council of Arimini, which was foon after con- 
firmed in the ſecond council of Nice, and eſtabliſhed in the 
eaſt. At the fame time the confeſſion of faith of the firſt 
council of Nice was condemned by the ſecond. And thus 
was the world rendred Arian, as it were by ftratagem.—But 
ttzhe pacification held not long: Many who had - ſubſcribed 
the Arian confeſſion, recanted, returned to the faith of the 
firſt Nicene council, and anathematized the ſecond ; by which 
means the war was renewed, and the word Homoouſia was re- 
called and ſettled in its former honour, as denoting of one and 
the ſame ſubffance. The like was endeavoured to be done 
by the word yav5ans, but this occaſioned a new diſpute be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins, See HxrosTas1s, Houo- 
ouvs tos, &c. 5 . ; | 


* 


uintus Curtius, Hiſt. iv. 13, | 
. 


all other chief of the army, diſdaining to 


— 
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the Vandals; 
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At the time of St. Gregory Nazianzen, the Ari 
maſters of the capital city of the empire, and 8 ere 
braided the orthodox with the ſmallnefs of their , 7, up- 
Accordingly that father begins his twenty-fifth oration Ms, 
the Arians, thus: Where are thoſe who reproach "Sunil 
„our poverty, and define the church by the multity 52 
« people ; deſpiſing the little flock, Ge.“ "UE of 
Ariamſm was carried in the ſixth century into Afric 
and into Aſia under the Goths : 2 * 
Dn and N were alſo 5 infected with it * 
aving reigned thi ears with grea 7 t 
_ al hy once. 1 great ſplendor, it ſunk al. 
raſmus ſeems to have aimed, in ſome m | 
Arianiſm, at the beginning of the CEE HH 4 reſtore 
commentaries on the New Teſtament : ebe ee "a bis 
reproached by his adverſaries, with Arian interpretacte We 
age Arian tenets, Sc. To which he made little Ot 
ave that there was no hereſy more thoroughly extind We 
that of the Arians: Nulla hereſis magis extincta qug than 
norum, But the face of things was ſoon changed: er way 
a Spaniard by nation, 8 in 1531, a little 8 
gainſt the myſtery of the Trinity; which once more c N 
hereſy of the Arians on foot in the weſt. Indeed h wh the 
ſhewed himſelf a Photinian, than an Arian; on] 2 
made uſe of the ſame paſſages of ſcripture, and the f ade 
guments againſt the divinity of our Saviour, with the Prin 
47 See SERVETIST. We 
t is true, Servetus had not, properly ſpeakins. : . 
but he gave occaſion, after 110 4 S the formis > eile; 
ſyſtem of Arianiſm in Geneva, much ſubtiler, and 1 55 g 
ul than his, and which did not a little perplex Cab 5 
From Geneva the new Arians removed to Poland 5 
they gained conſiderable ground; but at length * 4 = 
in great meaſure, into Socinrans. See SOcINIan . 
The learned Grotius himſelf, ſeems to have bordered lr 
on Arianiſm, in his notes on the New Teſtament; wit ite 
mounts the father too high above the ſon; as if the fag 
alone were ſupreme God, and the ſon inferior to him ag 
in reſpect of his divinity. Though it is rather the Jo 8 
of the Semi-Arians, than of the Arians, that he ſeem. i, 
RIES, or the Rom, in aft a 
„or the Ram, in aftrongmy, the firſt of 
ſigns of the zodiac; from Which i a twelfth ah 3 
ecliptic takes its denomination. See Sto, c. 5 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Aries, in Ptolemy's catal 
are 18; in Tycho's 2I ; in the Britannic catalogue 65 oO 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Ic. whereof, are as Follow : 


* * 
We, 
8 


Names and fituations of the S Longitud, | Latitude. > 
fart. =) | 
E » ic 
LE. 58 25|11 04 58 16 
3 9 ol 267 6 
| o 
Preced. ſtar in the horn. 28 ” — 4 2 5 
Subſ. and more north ſtar in the horn. 29 37 59 8 28 16 : 
8. 
3 8 o 54 2010 5% 12 
In the neck. ES Y 29 10 57! 5 bn 6 
In the crown of the head. 8 1 2215/1047 47] 5 
3 26 14/12 31 5267 
1 4 02 12112 04 02] 6 
That under the Lucida. 2 55 0891 
Informis over the head. 3 4: 18 : 3 * : 
4 40 46012 05 326 
2 43 49] 550 58] 6 
1 5 03 50/11 57 02] 8 
In the noſe, the more north of two. 3 46 50 7 22 45] 6 
3 25 14] 608 45] 7 
149 58] 1.46 2567 
5 59 38/11 27 44] 6 
Fg 5 43 38110 46 200 7 
In the noſe the more ſouth, 4 32 25 5 43 39] 6 
4 41 59] 5 27 23] 7 
In the extremity of the foremoſt foot. 3 00 19] 3 33 310 5 
3 39 53] 49943] 7 
8 7 19 13 4 44 07197 | 
26. Es 
6 41 33] 2 49 42167 
| 6 18 40] o 01 15167 
Informis, alias 16th of the triangle. 10 14 15] 8 49 48] 7 
6 20 07] 2 44 1215 6 
The north in the loins. 9 48 35] 607 56| 6 
30. | | 
Informis, alias the 17th of the triang. 11 48 01 10 51 52] 5 
The ſouth in the loins. 95955641 5606 
Informis, alias the 18th of the triang. 12 35 471117 13] + 
c 9 45 08 144 43 4 
In the preced. hind kn 9 03 43 o 36 24 
_ | 8 17 35] 3 21 50] 7 
In extrem. of the hind foot, alia, ceti. 7 37 07 5 34 50] + 
Moft northern of the informes. 14 00 55/12 280 p 
10 52 39] 15614 
Brighteſt of the informes. 83 51 45] 10 25 37] 5 
85 Nu 


* 


ART 


Name firuation of the Longitad. | Latitude. | Z 
_ 5 ars. 2 89 7 # ä 3 
8 10 47 52] 10613] 6 
22 0 knee - 10 35 460 11937] 6 
. BY 12 — 32] © 78 $7 A 
i ip, the north. 123211] 1285 
In (3 high * The ſouth. 112 3424] 1 0 03] 6 
* 13 42 08] 3.34 37 : 
In the root of the tail. 14 10 09 4 05 0 
angle. 16 13 53] 85155] 7 
Alias, 2oth of the triangle 10 4 $3 2 7 
Alias, 21ſt of the triangle. 16 22 25 8 59 427 
| 50. 3 
jangle. 16 39 2. 29 04 6 
Alias, 22d of the triangle _ = 4 7 22 5} Jp 
5.30401, 25.39 6 7 
Alias, 23d of the triangle. 18 37 56110 54 26] 7 
lian 22 of the triangle. 18 41 07 8 58 267 6 
Fan the three in the tail. 16 30 180 1 47 34] 4 
The middle. 17 3634] 2 51 19] 5 
20 1917] 8 32 08 7 
- 2003 5| 659 28] 7 
Laſt of the tail. | 19 0342] 2 34 05 5 
85 20 5650] 8 45 05 - 
iddle. 19 18 49] 2 04 57 
mo 20 39 45 551 39] 6 
| ird. 19 41 15] 2 02 52] 7 
2 8 © 21 0622] 3 46 01] 7 


65. | | 
Ares, alſo denotes a battering ram; or a military engine with 


beat down the walls of places beſieged. See Machixz, E- 
LEPOLIS. EE 
Of this there were three kinds; the firſt, rude and plain, the 


others artificial and compound. 


which the ſoldiers bore in their arms, and with one end of it, 
by main force, aſſailed the walls. This required a great 
force to work it, yet produced but a ſmall effect. | 

The ſecond or compound ram is deſcribed by Joſephus, (de 
excid. Hieroſol. 3.) thus: © The ram 1s a vaſt long beam, 
„ like the maſt of a ſhip, ſtrengthened at one end with 
& 2 head of iron, ſomething reſembling that of a ram, 
< whence it took its name. This is hung by the middle, 
« with ropes to another beam, which lies acroſs a couple of 
* poſts ; and hanging thus equally balanced, is, 1 a great 
<« number of men, violently thruſt forward, and recoiled 
& backwards, and fo ſhakes the wall with its iron head. Nor 


<« repeated aſſaults of this forcible machine.” 

The third only differed from the former in that it was covered 
with a y{Awvn or ſ{kreen to guard the ſoldiers; whence it is alſo 
called teſtudo arietaria. | : 

M. Felibien deſcribes a fourth ſort of battering ram, which run 
on wheels; and was the moſt perfect and effectual of them all. 
Vitruvius affirms, that the battering ram was firſt invented by 
the Carthaginians, while they laid ſiege to Cadiz: theirs was 
the ſimple kind above-mentioned : Pephaſmenos, a Tyrian, 
contrived to ſuſpend it with ropes ; and Polydus, the Theſſa- 
lian, to mount it on wheels, at the ſiege of Byzantium, un- 


invented at the ſiege of Troy; and that it was this gave oc- 
caſion to the fable of a wooden horſe. 5 
The engine oppoſed to the ram, was called Iupus, the wolf. 
Plutarch tells us, that Mark Anthony, in the Parthian war, 
uſed a ram of 80 foot long; and Vitruvius aſſures us they 
were ſometimes made 106, and ſometimes 120 foot long, to 
which, perhaps, the force of the engine was in great meaſure 
owing. | 
The ram was mariaged at once by a whole century of ſoldiers; 
ſo that it played continually, and without intermiſſion; be- 
ing uſually covered with a vinea, to protect it from the at- 
tempts of the enemy. See VIN EA. „ 
ARIETAT ION. See the article EARTHQUAKE. 
ARIETUM Levatio, an ancient kind of ſportive exerciſe; 
probably the ſame with what of later times is called running 
at the quintain. See QUINT AIN. 
Et Tg to ARISE. See LIcENcE. 
» 4 Perſian long meaſure, containi Engl! 
feet. Arbuth. tab. 32. : 5 3:97 Tab 
ARISTA, in botany, a long rieedle-like beard, that grows 
out from the huſk of corn, or graſs ; called alſo the awn 
See Ear, Conn, Sc. 
ARISTARCHUS, in its original Greek, ag apyur, 
henifies g:2d prince; but in its ordinary uſe among the learn- 
ed, denotes a very ſevere critic ; there having been a learned 
grammarian of that name, who criticized on the verſes of 
the very beſt poets, as Homer, Sc. See CriTicism. 
Hence we derive the titles of ſeveral books ; as Ariflarchus 


acer, the name of Heinſius's notes on the teſtament; 
Hriſtarchus anti-bentleianus, &c. = 
ARISTOC 


an iron head, much in uſe among the ancients, to batter and | 


The firſt ſeems to have been no more than a great bearh, | 


<« js there any tower or wall fo thick or ſtrong, as to reſiſt the | 


der Philip of Macedon. Yet Pliny aſſures us the ram was | 


RACY®, AgisTocaaTa, a form of govern- | 


alifit, where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of the 
optimates, i. e. of a council, or ſenate compoſed of the prin- 
cipal perſons of a ſtate, either in reſpect of nobility, capaci- 
ty, or probity. See GovERNMENT, and OPTIMATES. 
„ "The word is derived from ae:5 , optimus ; and xep7io, 
_ - impero, I command, govern. ; 
The ancient writers of politics prefer the ariſtocratical form 
of government to all others. — The republic of Venice is an 
ariſtocracy. See COMMONWEALTH. 8 
Ariftocracy, ſeems to coincide with oligarchy ; which how- 
ever, is more ordinarily uſed to ſignify a corruption of an a- 
riſtocratical ſtate, where the adminiſtration is in the hands of 
too few ; or where ſome one or two uſurp the whole power; 
See OLIGARCHY. , . PI 
ARISTOLOCHIA, popularly called Birthwert ; a medi- 
cinal plant, uſed as an ingredient in Venice treacle, &c, See 
T HERIACA. | | 9 
Cicero derives its name from its inventor Ariſtolochus: o- 
thers, from its virtues. Theſe laſt ſuppoſe it formed from 
ap @>; optimus, and N,, lochia or purgations, in regard 
it is found of excellent uſe in bringing down the lochia, or 
menſes of women newly delivered. See LoCHIa, c. 
There are four kinds of ariſtolochia, viz. the round, long; 
rampant or creeping, called alſo clematitis, and the fender ; 
but only the two former are uſed among us. ; 
The round, ariſtolochia rotunda, is of a ſub-acrid aromatic 
taſte, found very commonly in Languedoc, Spain, and Italy: 
its root is of particular uſe in facilitating delivery, provoking 
the menſes, and bringing down the afterbirth; and is exter- 
nally applied in vulnerary tinẽtures; and in waters for gan- 
grenes: it is alſo ſuppoſed to have ſome alexipharmic quality; 
js reckoned detergent externally, and ſuppurative. 
The long-rooted, ariftalochia longa; likewiſe grows in Langue- 
doc; its root is uſed in opiates, and in tinctures for the aſth- 
ma, and to excite the menſes ; its decoction, in lotions, to 
facilitate the delivery of the afterbirth, &c. 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other kinds of ariſtolochia, in 
America ; one particularly in Virginia, whoſe roots are uſed 
againſt the bites of venomous beaſts, in malignant fevers, 
and the ſmall- ox. Its alexipharmic virtue has occaſioned 
it to be called Yiperinum Virginie. | 
ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates to the philoſo- 
pher Ariſtotle.— Thus we ſay an ariſtotelian dogma; the a- 
riſtotelian ſchool; &c. 
he philoſopher from whom the denomination ariſes, was the 
ſon of Nicomachus; phyſician of Amyntas king of Macedo- 
nia, born in the year of the world 3566 ; before Chriſt, 348; 
at Stagira, a town of Macedonia; or as others ſay of Thrace, 
whence he is alſo called the Stagirite. LS 
At ſeventeen yearsof age he entered himſelfa diſciple of Plato, 
and attended in the academy till the death of that philoſopher. 
See ACADEMY. 
Repairing afterwards to the court of king Philip; at his re- 
turn he found, that Xenocrates, during his abſence, had put 
himſelf at the head of the academic ſect ; upon which he choſe 
the Lyceum for the future ſcene of his diſputations. See Ly- 
CEUM. 
It being his practice to philoſophize walking, he got the ap 
pellation peripateticus; whence his followers were alſo called 
Peripatetics.— Though others will have him to have been thus 
named from his attending on Alexander at his recovery from 
an illneſs, and diſcourſing with him as he walked about. See 
PERIPATETIC. 5 Es 
Ariſtotle was a perſon of admirable genius, and of great and 
various learning: Averroes makes no ſcruple to call him © the 
genius of nature, the limit of human underſtanding ; and 
declares him © ſent by providence to teach us all that may be 
© known.*—He is accuſed of a too immoderate deſire of fame, 
which led him to deſtroy the writings of all the philoſophers 
before him, that he might ſtand ſingly and without competi- 
tors. And hence, in the ſchools, Ariſtotle is called The Phi- 
bſopher. Laertius, in his life of Ariſtotle, enumerates his 
books, to the number of 40co ; of which ſcarce above 20 
have ſurvived to our age : they may be reduced to five heads ; 
the firſt, relating to poetry and rhetoric ; the ſecond, to lo- 
gics ; the third, to ethics and politics; the fourth to phyſics ; 
and the fifth to metaphyſics. In all which, as there are 
many things excellent and invaluable, particularly what re- 
lates to poetry, rhetoric, and the paflions ; ſo there are 
others, in the other parts, which theimprovements of later 
ages have taught us to explode and deſpiſe. See ARtsTo0- 
Annrerzizan Philly, the philoophy taught by Ari 
RISTOTELIAN Philo „the philoſop ught ri- 
ſtotle, and maintained by his followers. Nee . 1. 
and ARISTOTELIANS. 
The Arxiſtotelian is otherwiſe called the peripatetic philsſo- 
2hy ; the riſe and fate whereof, ſee under the article Pz r1- 
PATETICS. _ 
ARISTO TE LIANS, a ſect of philoſophers, otherwiſe called 
Peripatetics. See ARISTOTELIAN, and PERIPATETIC, 
The Ariftatehans and their dogma's prevail to this day, in 
the ſchools and univerſities ; maugre all the efforts of the Car- 
teſians, Newtonians, and other corpuſcularians. See Sc Ho- 
LASTIC, NEWTONIAN, * 
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The principles of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, the learned age, 
are Chiefly laid down in the tour books de Cælo; the eight 
books of Phyſical Auſcultation, Pv7i:ns AxpoxTtus, belonging 
rather to logics, or metaphyſics, than to phyſics, — To give 
an idea, then, of Axiſlotelianiſiu, the reigning ſyſtem of ma- 
ny ages ; and ſhew Ariſtotle's method of philoſophizing ; we 
cannot do better than produce a ſpecimen of that work. 
Thoſe four books he entitles, de Cœlo, web Ovpare, becauſe 
the heavens arc the chief of the ſimple bodies he treats of, 
He begins with proving that the world is perfect, which he 
does thus.— All bodies, ſays he, have three dimenſions ; they 
can not have more, for the number three, according to Py- 
thagoras, comprehends all: now the world is the aſſemblage 
of all bodies, therefore the world is perfect. 
In the ſecond chapter, he lays down certain peripatetic axioms; 
as that all natural bodies have of themſelves a power of mo- 
ving; that all local motion is either recttlinear, circular, or 
compoled of the two; that all ſimple motions are reducible 
to three, the motion. of the centre, the motion towards the 
centre, and the motion about the centre: that all bodies are 
either ſimple or compounded ; ſimple are thoſe which have 
ſome power within themſelves, whereby they move, as fire, 
earth, &'c, compound are ſuch as receive their motion from 
thoſe others whercof they are compounded. 
From theſe principles he draws ſeveral conſequences. —A cir- 
cular motion, ſays he, is a ſimple motion: but the heavens 
move in a circle ; therefore the motion of the heavens is ſim- 
ple : but a ſimple motion can only belong to a ſimple body ; 
i. 8, to a body which moves by its own power. Therefore the 
heavens are a ſimple body, diſtinct from the four elements, 
which move in right lines. This propoſition he likewiſe 
proves by another argument, thus There are two kinds of 
motions, the one natura}, the other violent ; the circular mo- 


tion of the heavens, therefore, is either the one or the o- 


ther: if it be natural, the heaven is a ſingle body diſtinct 
from the four elements, ſince the elements do not move cir- 
cularly in their natural motion: if the circular motion be 
contrary to the nature of heaven, either that heaven muſt 
be fome of the elements, as fire, or ſomething elſe : but 
heaven cannot be any of the elements ; e. gr. it cannot be 
ſtre; for, if it were, the motion of fire being from below 
upwards, the heavens would have two contrary. motions, tae 
one circular, the other from below, upwards, which is im- 
poſſible. Again; if the heaven be any other thing which does 
not move circularly of its own nature, it will have ſome other 
natural motion, which likewiſe is impoſſible ; for if it move 
naturally from below upwards, it will be either fire or air; 
if from above downwards, it will be water or earth; ergo, 
Sc. -A third argument is this. The firſt and moſt perfect 
of all ſimple motions, muſt be that of a ſimple body: eſpe- 
cially that of the firſt and moſt perfect of all ſimple bodies: 
but the circular motion is the firſt and moſt perfect of all 
limple motions, becauſe every circular line is perfect, and no 
right line is ſo : for if it be finite, ſomething may be added 
to it; if infinite, it is not perfect, becauſe it wants an end, 
and things are only perfect when they are ended. There- 
fore, the circular motion is the firit and moſt perfect of all 
motions ; and therefore a body which moves circularly ts 
ſimple, and the firſt and moſt divine of ſimple bodies. His 
fourth argument is—That all motion 1s either natural or 
not ; and every motion which is not natural to fome bodies, 
is natural to others: now the circular motion is not natural 
to the four clements ; there muſt, therefore, be ſome ſimple 
body to which it is natural : therefore the heaven, which 
moves circularly, is a fimple body, diftin& from the four 
elements. —Laſtty, the circular motion is either natural or 
violent to any body ; it it be natural, it is evident this body 
is one of the moſt ſimple and perfect; if it be not, it 1s 
ſtrange this motion ſhould laſt for ever.— From all theſe ar- 
guments, therefore, it follows, that there is ſome body di- 
ſtint from the circumambient ones, and which is of a na- 
ture as much more perfect than they, as it is more remote. 
Such is the ſubſtance of his ſecond chapter. 
In the third chapter, he aflerts that the heavens are incor- 
ruptible, and immutable; and the reaſons he gives for it, 
are — That they are the abode of the gods, that no perſon 

has ever obſerved any alterations in them, c. 

In the fourth chapter, he attempts to prove, that the circular 
motion has no contrary: in the fifth, that bodies are not 
infinite: in the ſixth, that the elements are not infinite: in 

' the eighth, he ſhews that there are not ſeveral worlds of the 
fame kind, by this very good argument; that as earth is 
Heavy by nature, if there were any other earth beſide ours,” 

. It would fall upon our heads, our earth being the centre, to 

which all heavy bodies tend. In the ninth, he proves it im- 
pothble that there ſhould be ſeveral worlds, becauſe if there 
were any body above the heavens, it muſt be either ſimple or 
compound, in a natural or a violent ſtate ; none of which is 
poſſible, for reaſons which he draws from the three kinds of 
motions above mentioned. In the tenth, he maintains that 
the world is eternal, becauſe it is impoſſible it ſhould have 


— 
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| 


is incorruptible, becauſe it could not have any beginnin 


becauſe it endures for ever: all things, ſays he, fubſift 2. and 


- . . 1 ; þ ci 5 
during a finite, or an infinite ſpace: but what i; only 8 
its 


one way, is neither finite nor infinite; therefore nad. 
ſubſiſt in this manner. = chin 
The reader, we are of opinion, will find this taſte of 


teticiſm ſufficient ; otherwiſe it had been eaſy to h Peripa. 

him his fill. If he requires more, let him have ch glven 

the articles PxIN CI EE, ELEMENT, Form, <, © t, 
ACCIDENT, SYMPATHY, Fuca Vacyz * 
8 As1s, &c. ; | : TIP EBEI- 
It were needleſs to point out the particular deſect ;.. 
ſpecimen here laid down; it is eaſy to obſerve that 4 in the 
ciples are moſt of them falſe and impertinent, ang en Priz.. 
ſonings abſurd and inconcluſive ; but that the 8 , rea- 
has no diſtinct meaning at all. | elt part 

Such is the philoſophy, and ſuch the method of Philo. - 
ling, of the genius of nature, the prince of nile. 
55 
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Ariſtotle.— Vet ſuch was his authorit 
J for many arcs in 


the ſchools, that when a diſputant quoted a paſlage from þ; 
his opponent durſt not ſay tranſeat, but muſt either mY 
the paſſage or reconcile it to his own cauſe, Vid. Bay! Di! 
T. T. p. 469. | | 1 
ARISTOTELICA Rota. See the article Rot a 
ARITHMETIC, ArITHMETICA, the art of il 
ing; or, that part of mathematics which conſiders the po 8 
and properties of numbers, and teaches how to com 3 
calculate truely, and with expedition and caſe, See Ny 1. 
BER, MATHEMATICS, CALCULATION, S. 
Some authors chuſe to define arithmetic, the ſcience of a; 

X 1 
crete quantity. See DISCRETE, and QuANxTITy. 
Arithmetic conſiſts chiefly in the four great rules or operati 
of addition, ſubſtraction, multiplication, and diviſion 92 
ADDITION, &c. N 
It is true, for the facilitating and expediting of computations 
mercantile, aſtronomical, &c, divers other uſeful rules have 
been contrived ; as, the rules of proportion, of alligation, ot 
falſe poſition, extraction of ſquare and cube roots, prooeſ- 
ſion, fellowſhip, intereſt, barter, rebate, reduction, tare and 
tret, &c.—But theſe are only applications of the firſt four 
rules. See RULE ; ſee alſo PRoPORTION, ALLICATION 
PosrTION, EXTRACTION, Ec, = 3 
We have very little intelligence about the origin and inven- 
tion of arithmetic ; hiſtory neither fixes the author, nor the 
time, —In all probability, however, it muſt have taken its 
riſe from the introduction of commerce; and conſequently 
be of Tyrian invention, See COMMERCE. 8 
From Aſia it paſſed into Egypt, (Joſephus ſays by means of 
Abraham.) Here it was greatly cultivated and improved; 
inſomuch, that a large part of their philoſophy and theo- 
logy, ſeems to have turned altogether upon numbers, Hence 
thoſe wonders related by them about unity, trinity ; the 
numbers ſeven, ten, four, Sc. See Unity, TRIxIT r, 
TETRACTYS, c. 

In effect, Kircher, in his Oedip. Ægypt. Tom. II. P. 2. ſnews, 
that the Egyptians explained every thing by numbers; Py- 
thagoras himſelf affirming, that the nature of numbers goes 
through the whole univerſe; and that the knowledge of num- 
bers is the knowledge of the deity. See PYTHAGORBAN. 
From Egypt arithmetic was tranſmitted to the Greeks, who 
handed it forward, with great improvements, which 1t had 
received by the computations of their aſtronomers, to the 

Romans ; from whom it came to us. | 

The ancient arithmetic, however, fell far ſhort of that of 
the moderns : moſt of what they did was to conſider the wa- 
rious diviſions of numbers; as appears from the treatiſes of 
Nicomachus, wrote in the third century of Rome, and that 
of Boethius, ſtill extant, A compendium of the ancient a- 
rithmetic, wrote in Greek, by Pſellus, in the ninth century 
from our Saviour, was given us in Latin by Xylander, in 
1556.—A more ample work of the ſame kind, was wrote by 
Jordanus, in the year 1200 ; publiſhed with a comment dy 
Faber Stapulenſis in 1480. 
Arithmetic, under its preſent ſtate, is variouſly divided, into 
different kinds; theoretical, practical, inſtrumental, [:garits- 
mical, numerous, ſpecious, decimal, dynamical, tetratiy-a!, duce 
decimal, ſexageſimal, &c. 


Theoretical! ARITHMETIC, is the ſcience of the properties, te- 


lations, Sc. of numbers conſidered abſtractedly; with the 
reaſons and demonſtrations of the ſeveral rules. See Nn. 
BER. | 
Euclid furniſhes a theoretical arithmetic, in the ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth books of his elements. Barlaamus Monachus has 
alſo given a theory for demonſtrating the common operatic 
both in integers and broken numbers, in his Legijtica, pud- 
liſhed in Latin by J. Chambers, an Engliſhman, in 1800. 
To which may be added Lucas de Burgo, who, un an talian 
treatiſe publiſhed in 1523, gives the ſeveral diviſions of nus: 
ders from Nicomachus, and their properties from 3 ; 

with the algorithm, both in integers, fractions, extracuors 
of roots, &c. | 


had any beginning, and becauſe it endures for ever. He em- Practical ARITHMETIC, is the art of 88 


ploys the eleventh in explaining the notion of incorruptibi- 
Fty; and in the twelfth endeavours to ſhew that the world 


; 


ting, that is, from certain numbers given, or 


others whofe relation to the former is known. A; 


and 8. 4 Jo” . . given by 

ntire body of practical arithmetic, was gl) 

eK a 3 in 155 6, conſiſting of 174 

the former, the application of arithmetic to civil u 1 

latter, the grounds of algebra. Something had 1 1 

before by Stifelius, in 1544 3 where we have mo 1 

culars concerning the application of irrationals, coſſics, We. 

no where elſe to be met withal, 7 N 

We omit other mere practical authors which have come 

ſince, the number whereof is almoſt infinite ; as: Gemma 

Friſius, Metius, Clavius, Ramus, Buckley, Diggs, Re- 

cord, Wingate, Cocker, Leybourn, &c. 3 0 

The theory of arithmetic is joined with the practice, an 

even improved in ſeveral parts, by Maurolycus in his 2 55 

½ Mathematica, 1575; Heneſchius in his Arithmetica Per- 

>a, 1609, where the demonſtrations are all reduced into 
che form of ſyllogiſms; and Tacquet in his Theoria & Praxis 
= Arithmetices, 1704. 2 — 

Harmonical ARITHMETIC. See HARMONICAL, _ 
Inſtrumental ARITHMETIC, is that where the common rules 
are performed by means of inſtruments contrived for eaſe 

and diſpatch ; ſuch are ſeveral ſorts of ſcales, and ſliding- 
rules; ſuch, more particularly, are Neper's bones, deſcribed 
under their proper article; Sir Sam. Moreland's inſtrument, 
the deſcription whereof was publiſhed by himſelf in 1666 
that of M. Leibnitz, deſcribed in the Miſcellan. Berolin. 
and that of Polenus, publiſhed in the Venetian Miſcellany, 
1709. To theſe may be added, 5 

Ligarithmetical ARITHMETIC, perform'd by tables of loga- 
rithms. See LOGARITHM. | Re Es 
The beſt piece on this ſubject, is Hen. Brigg's Arithmetica 
Logarithmica, 1624. | 8 5 
To this head may alſo be added, the univerſal 'arithmetical 
tables of Proſtbaphœæreſes, publiſhed in 1610, by Herwart ab 
Hohenburg; whereby multiplication is eaſily and accurately 
performed by addition, and diviſion by ſubtraction, 

The Chineſe have little regard to any rules in their calcu- 
lations ; inſtead of which, they uſe an inſtrument made of a 
little plate, a foot and half long, acroſs which are fitted ten 
or twelve iron wires, on which are-ſtrung little round balls. 
By drawing theſe together, and diſperſing them again one 
after another, they count, ſomewhat after the manner in 

which we do by counters; but with ſo much eaſe and readi- 
neſs, that they will keep pace with a man reading a book of 
account, let him make what expedition he can : and at the 
end the operation is found done ; and they have their way 

of proving it. Le Comte. 3 
Lrgiftical ARITHMETIC, See the article LoG1sSTICAL. 
Numerous ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the calculus of 

numbers or indeterminate quantities; and is performed by 

the common numeral, or arabic characters. See ARABIC, 
and CHARACTER. | | 

Specious ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the calculus of 
quantities; uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead of figures, to 
denote the quantities. See SPECIOUS Arithmetic. 7 
Specious arithmetic coincides with what we uſually call al- 
gebra, or literal arithmetic. See ALGEBRA. 

Dr. Wallis has joined the numeral with the literal calculus ; 

and by means hereof, demonſtrated the rules of fractions, 

proportions, extractions of roots, &c. A compendium of 


r:ithmetice, An. 1698. 

Decimal ARITHMETIC, is that performed by a ſeries of ten 
characters, ſo that the progreffion is from 10 to 10, 

Such is the commen arithmetic among us, which makes uſe 
of the ten arabic figures, o, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, ; after 
which we begin 10, 11, 12, &c. : 

Fhis method of computation is not very ancient, being ut- 
terly unknown to the Greeks and Romans. —It was intro- 
duced into Europe by Gerbert, afterwards pope, under the 
name of Sylveſter II. who borrowed it from the Moors of 
Spain. No doubt it took its origin from the ten fingers of 
the hands, which were made uſe of in computations before 
arithmetic was brought into an art. 

The eaſtern miſfionaries aſſure us, that to this day the Indi- 
ans are very expert at computing on their fingers, without 
any uſe of pen and ink, Let. Edif. & Cur.—Add, that the 
natives of Peru, who do all by the different arrangement of 
grains of maiſe, out-do any European, both for ſureneſs and 
diſpatch, with all his rules. 

Decimal Arithmetic is alſo uſed for the doctrine of decimal 
fractions. See DEcIMAL Faction. 

Binary, or Dyadir ARITHMETIC, is that wherein only two 
hgures, unity, or 1, and o, are uſed. See Bixary Arithmetic. 
M. Dangicourt, in the Miſcell. Berl. gives us a ſpecimen of 
the uſe hereof in arithmetical p ons ; where he ſhews, 
that the laws of progreſſion may be eaſier diſcovered here- 
2g than in any other method where more character are 
uſed. | 

Terrachyc ARITHMETIC, is that wherein only the figures 1, 
2, 35 and O,; are uſed. | 1 
We have a treatiſe of this arithmetic, by Erhard Weigel; but 
beth binary and this are little better than curioſities, eſpe- 
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which is given by Dr. Wells, under the title of Elementa A. 
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cially with regard to praftice ; inaſmuch, as the hum ben 
may be much more compendiouſly expreſſed by decadal 4. 


rithmetic, than by either of them, 


Vulgar ARITAMETIC, is that converſant about integers and 


vulgar fractions. See INTEGER, and FRACTION. . 
Sexageſimal, or Sexagenary ARITHMETIC, is that Which pro- 
ceeds by ſixties ; or the doctrine of ſexageſimal fractions. 
c 7 CORE : 
Sam. Reyher has invented a kind of ſexagenal rods, in imi- 
tation of Neper's bones, by means whereof the ſexagenary 
arithmetic is eaſily performed. e | 
Political ARITHMETIC, is the application of arithmetic to 
political ſubjects ; as, the ſtrength and revenues of princes, 


number of inhabitants, births, burials, &c, ' See PoLITi- 


CAL Arithmetic, —Hither alſo may be referred the doctrine 
of Cnances, GAMING, c. 3 5 
ARITHMETIC of Infinites, is the method of ſumming up a 

ſeries of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms; or of finding 

the ratios thereof. See INFINITE, SERIES, &c, 

This method was firſt invented by Dr. Wallis ; as appears 

from his Opera Mathematica, where he ſhews its uſe in geo- 

metry, in finding the areas of ſuperficies, and the contents 
of ſolids, and their proportions, —But the method of flu- 
xions, Which is an univerſal arithmetic of infinites, performs 
all this much eaſier; and multitudes of other things which 
the former will not reach. See FLux1ons, CALCULvus, 
ARITHMETIC of Rationals and Irrationals. See RATIONAL, 


Sc. c 

ARITHMETICAL Complement, of a logarithm, is what 
the logarithm wants of 10.0000000. See COMPLEMENT. 
Thus the arithmeticalcomplement of7. 1079054, is 2.8920946; 
where each figure but the laſt is ſubſtracted from q; and 
that from 10. See LoGARITHMu. | 


ArITHMETICAL Medium or Mean, _ (Meprom, 
ARITHMETICAL Progreſſon, \U6&..J PRocress10N, 
ARITHMETICAL Proportion, PRoPOR TION. 
ARITHMETICAL Ratio, RATIO. 


ARITHMOMANCY *, Aptuouarlaz, a kind of divina- 


tion, or method of foretelling future events, by means of 
numbers. See DIiviINATIoN, and NUMBER. 
* The word is compounded of ag SH, number, and Har- 
Ten, divination. f 
The gematria, which makes the firſt ſpecies of the Jewiſh 
cabbala, is a ſort of arithmomancy. See GEMATRIA, and 
CABBALA. 8 | | 
A ” K, or ARC, arcus, in geometry, aſtronomy, Sc. See 
RCH. 

Ark, Arca, in the ſcripture language, denotes a kind of 
floating veſſel built by Noah, for the preſervation of the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of animals, from the deluge. See DELUGE. 
The ark has afforded ſeveral points of curious enquiry among 
the critics and naturaliſts, relating to its form, capacity, 
8 time of building, place of reſting after the flood, 

C. 
Noah is computed to have been an hundred years in building 


the ark, viz. from the year of the world 1557, to the flood, . 


which happened in the year 1656 : at leaſt, this is the com- 
mon opinion of the learned. Origen, lib. iv. contra Cel. 
St. Auſtin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. c. 27. and contra Fauſtin. 
lib. xii. c. 18. and in his Quefe. on Gen. v. and xxiii. Rupert. 
lib. iv. in Cen. xx. aſſert as much; and are followed by Sa- 
lian, Torniel, Spondeus, Pelletier, &c. 
Yet Beroſus affirms, that Noah only began to build the ark 
ſeventy- eight years before the flood: Salomon Jarchi, on the 
other hand, will have it an hundred and twenty years in 
building, and Tanchuma only fifty-two. See the Texts, Gen, 
„ 
Fa. Fournier, in his Fhdregraphy, gives into the opinion of 
the fathers ; noting, that the only hands employed in it 
were Noah and his three ſons. To this purpoſe he alledges 
the inſtance of Archias of Corinth, who, with the help of 
three hundred workmen, built Hiero's great ſhip in one year. 
Add, that Noah's eldeſt ſon was not born till about the time 
when the ark was begun, and the younger, after; ſo that 
it was a long time ere they could do their father any ſer- 
vice. However, for ſo large a building, a prodigious num- 
ber of trees muſt have been required, which would employ 
a great number of workmen to fell and hew ; were it poſſible 
for three men to have lain them? 
The wood whereof the ark was built, is called in ſcripture 
124 'SP, erſe gopher, gopher wood: and in the LXX. FU 
TeTpzYw3z, ſquare timbers. Onkelos and Jonathan render 
gopher by ONT, kedros, cedar : St. Jerom, in the vulgate, 
by ligna levigata, planed wood; and elſewhere, ligna bitumi- 
nata, g. d. pitched woods. Kimkhi tranſlates it, w5d proper 
to float ; Vatable, light wood, which ſwims in the water 
without corrupting : Junius, Tremellius, and Buxtorf, a kind 
of cedar, by the Greeks called #2271 ; Avenarius and 
Munfter, pine; Fuller and Bochart, 22270 ; Others, Bar; 
others, fir; Caftalio, turpentine, &c,—Pelletier prefers the 
opinion of thoſe who hold the art made of cedar : his rea- 
ſons are, the 9 of that wood; the great plenty 
„ a thereof 
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and the upper for the birds, with Noah and his _— 
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thereof in Aſia, whence Herodotus and Theophraſtus relate, [ 


that the kings of Egypt and Syria built whale fleets thereof, 
in lieu of deal; and the common tradition throughout the 
caſt, imports, that the ark, is preſerved intire to this day on 
mount Ararat, See TiMBER. 


The dimenſions of the ark, as delivered by Moſes, are three | 


hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty in height ; 
which, compared with the great number. of things it was to 
contain, ſeems to many too ſcanty. And hence anargument 


haas been drawn againſt the authority of the relation, Celſus 


long ago laughed at it, calling it x:wro aAxoxorov, the abſurd 
ark, Fo ſolve this difficulty, many both of the ancient fathers 


and later critics, have been put to miſerable ſhifts. — Origen, | 


St. Auguſtin, and others, maintain, that by the cubits here 

ſpoke of, we are to underſtand the Egyptian geometrical cu- 

bit, _ according to them, to ſix vulgar cubits, or nine 

foot. ? 

| ſuch meaſure as a geometrical cubit either among Egyptians 
or Jews. —Others account for it, by aſſerting the ſtature of 

. mankind, in the firſt ages to have been much greater than 
in our days ; and conſequently the cubit, which is taken 
from a part of the human body, proportionably larger. But 
this does not avail, ſince the 5 reaſon will infer an equal 


augmentation of other animals. — Others fuppoſe the facred |. 


cubit here ſpoke of, which was a hand's breadth longer than 
the civil one: but this only affords a ſmall ſupply ; beſide; 
that the ſacred cubit does not appear to have been ever uſed, 
except in ſacred edifices, as the temple and tabernacle, 
This difficulty is much better ſolved by Buteo and Kircher, 
wherein, ſuppoſing the common cubit of a foot and a half, 
they prove geometrically, that the ark was abundantly ſuffi- 
cient for all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged therein, —Snel- 
lius computes the ar# to have been above half an acre in area: 
Cuneus, Buteo, and others, have alſo calculated the capaci- 
of the ark. — Dr. Arbuthnot computes it to have been 
1062 tuns. Father Lamy ſhews that it was an hundred and 
ten foot longer than the Church of St. Mary at Paris, and 
ſixty- four foot narrower ; to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds, 


that it muſt have been longer than St. Paul's church in Lon- 


don, from weſt to eaſt, broader than that church is high in 
the inſide, and about fifty-four foot in height, our meaſure. 
The things contained in it were, beſides eight perſons of 

Noah's family, one pair of every ſpecies of unclean animals, 
and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of clean animals with provi- 
ſions for them all, during the whole year.— The former appears 
at firſt view almoſt infinite, but if we come to a calculus, the 
number of ſpecies of animals will be found much ſmaller 
than was imagined, not amounting to an hundred ſpecies of 


quadrupeds, nor two hundred of birds; out of which, in this 


caſe, are to be excepted ſuch animals as can live in the wa- 
ter. Zoologiſts uſually reckon but an hundred and ſeventy 
ſpecies in all ; but biſhop Wilkins ſhews, that only. ſeventy- 
two of the quadruped kind needed a place in the ar, 


Hy the deſcription Moſes gives of the ark, it appears to have 


deen divided into three ſtories, each ten cubits, or fifteen foot 
high : and it is agreed on, as moſt probable, that the loweſt 
ſtory was deſtined for the beaſts, the middle for the food, 


each ſtory being ſubdivided into different apartments, ſtalls, 


| &c.— Though oſephus, Philo, and other commentators add, 


a kind of fourth ſtory, under all the reſt ; being, as it were, 


the hold of the veſſel, to contain the ballaſt, and receive the | 
- filth and fæces of fo many animals. 


Drexelius makes three hundred apartments; father Fournier 


three hundred thirty three ; the anonymous author of the | 


queſtions on Geneſis, four hundred; Buteo, Temporarius, A- 


rias Montanus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, Lamy, and others, ſuppoſe 
as many partitions as there were different forts of animals, — | 


Pelletier only makes ſeventy-two, viz. thirty-ſix for the birds, 


and as many for the beaſts : his reaſon is, that if we ſuppoſe a | 


greater number, as three hundred thirty-three, or four hun- 


dred, each of the eight perſons in the ar+ muſt have had thir- 
ty-ſeven, forty-one, or fifty ſtalls to attend and cleanſe daily, | 
which he thinks impoſſible. But there is not-much in this ; | 


to diminiſh the number of ſtalls, without a diminution of 


the animals, is vain ; it being, perhaps, more difficult to | 
take care of three hundred animals in feventy-two ſtalls, than 


in three hundred. 


| Buteo computes, that all the animals contained in the arb. 
cCould not be equal to five hundred horſes ; he even reduces 


the whole to the dimenſions of fifty- ſix pair of oxen. Fa- 


ther Lamy enlarges it to ſixty-four pair, or an hundred and 
twenty-eight oxen ; ſo that ſuppoſing one ox equal to two 
\ horſes, if the ar had room for two hundred fifty-ſix horſes, | 
there muſt have been room for all the animals. But the 
| fame author demonſtrates, that one floor would fuffice for | 
five hundred horſes, allowing nine ſquare feet to an horſe. 
As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved by Buteo | 
from Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of hay ordina- | 


rily ſuffices an ox for a day; and that a ſolid cubit of hay, 
as uſually preſſed down in our hay-racks, weighs about forty 
pound ; ſo that a ſquare cubit of hay is more than enough 


f for one ox one day, Now it appears that the ſecond ſtory 
. eontained 150000 ſolid cubits, which divided between two [ 
; 8 1 | : 


ut the truth 1s, it does not appear there ever was any | 


| 


— 
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hundred and fix oxen, will afford 
thirds, than he can eat in a a Med: gore hay by two 
Biſhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous animals ea, 
valent, as to the bulk of their bodies and their. * Vi 
twenty-ſeven wolves ; and all the reſt to two hung Kt, 
eighty beeves. For the former he allows 182 5 red and 
for the latter 109500 cubits of hay: all which will © 1 
ſily contained in the two firſt ſtories, and a deal of be ez. 
ſpare.— As to the third ſtory, no body doubts of ; 00 to 
ſufficient for the fowls, with Noah, his ſons and Wes being 
Upon the whole, the learned biſhop remarks 8 1 | 
two, it appears much more difficult to aſſign a Bache the 
bulk of neceſſary things to anſwer the Capacity of * tag wy 
than to find ſufficient room for the ſeveral ſpecies of art, 
mals already known.—This he attributes to the im ma 
tion of our liſts of animals, eſpecially thoſe of the 555 erlee. 
parts of the earth ; adding, that the moſt expert 8 
tician at this day, could not aſſign the proportions of my” 
ſe] better accommodated to the purpoſe, than is here 4 va 
and hence finely concludes, that © the Capacity of the 5 71 
* which had been made an objection againſt ſcripture, ark, 
© to be eſteemed a confirmation of its divine 1 . Ut 
* ſince, in thoſe ruder ages, men being leſs verſed wh ; 
© and eng, were more obnoxious to vulgar preju ae 
© than now; ſo that had it been an human 8 * 
< would have been contrived according to thoſe wild = 4 
c 2 which wy from a confuſed and general 1 1 
© things ; as much too big, as it has b 
6 little, See GROSS. . . e 
Ak k of the Covenant, in ſcripture; denotes a ki 
. by God's command, Exod. xxv. * 6 
the two tables of ſtone, whereon God had ingraven F 
ten commandments given to Moſes on the mount. bay 
held in high veneration among the Hebrews, See Ben- 
The art was tepaſited in the Nahen place of 
e ark was repolited in the holieſt place of the + 
It was taken by the Philiſtines, ad eons Gs 
ſay forty years, at Kirjath Jearim ; but the people being af- 
flicted with emrods on account of it, returned it with diver; 
preſents, —It was afterwards placed in the temple. See Ta. 
BERNACLE, TEMPLE, and SANCTUARy. 
Joſephus deſcribes it as five palms long, three broad, and a; 
many high; the wood, both within tide and without, lined 
with plates of gold, and fitted with golden hinges. —The lid 
or covering of the ark was called the propitiatory, over which 
were two figures placed called Cherubim, a kind of ſpirits 
with wings of a peculiar form never ſeen but by Moſes be- 
fore the throne of God. It may be added that fome cri- 
ticks take the word cherub, JV, to be only a tranſpoſition 
of the Hebrew letters of the word AND, rechub, chariot ; and 


that by the Cherubim being placed over the ark, we are only 
to underſtand that the ar was a fort of chariot, on which 
God fate, See PROPITIATORY, CHERUB, Ec. 

The Jews, to this day, have a kind of ark in their ſyna- 
gogues, wherein their ſacred books are repoſited, in imita- 
tion of the ancient ark of the covenant.—This they call 
aron. Leo of Modena gives a deſcription thereof in his ac- 


count of the Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of thoſe of his Nati: 


The Jews, ſays he, in the eaſtern fide of all their ſyna- 
© gogues, have an ark, or armory, called aron; in memory 
of the ark of the covenant. In this are preſerved the hve 
* books of Moſes, wrote on vellum, with ink made on pur- 
6 poſe, &c. 
Tertullian calls this ar, armarium Judaicum; whence the 
Phraſe, 10 be in the armory of the ſynagogue, q. d. in the num- 
ber of canonical writings. See APOCRYPHA. | 
ARM, brachium, a part of the human body, terminating at 
one end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the hand. dee 
Bopy, SHOULDER, Goc. | . 
Among phyſicians and anatomiſts, ARM only includes that 
part between the ſhoulder and the elbow ; the reſt, from the 
elbow to the wriſt, being taken into the greater hand ; by 
others called the fore-arm. See HanD. 
The arm, in this latter acceptation, has only one large bone, 
called the humerus, or ſhoulder-bone, See HUMERUS. | 
It has five ſorts of motions, which are effected by five pair 
of muſcles ; upwards, by the deltoides, ſupraſpinatus, and 
coracobrachialis ; downwards, by the teres, rotundus major, 
and latifimus dorſi; forwards, by the pectoralis; backwards, 
y the-infraſpinatus ; and circularly, by the tranſverſalis, ſub- 
ſcapularis, and infraſpinatus. See each muſcle deſcribed un- 
der its proper article. : 
The other part conſiſts of two bones, called focils ; viz. the 
radius and cubitus, or ulna, See FociL, RApius, and 
ULNA.. | 
The muſcles whereby this part is moved, are the biceps, 
brachiæus internus, gemellus, brachiæus externus, ancon#u*, 
pronator radii teres, and quadratus; ſup inator longus, and bre- 
vis. —See each in its place, —The ufual venæſections are in 
the arm. See PHEEBOTOMY. 
ARM, in the manage, is applied to a horſe, when he endeavours 
to defend himſelf againſt the bit; to prevent obeying, or 
being checked thereby, _ bi. 
A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf, when he. preſſes ak ry | 


' + and bends his neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of the 
boy _ his briſket ; in order to withſtand the 
the bit, and guard his bars and his mouth. * 
A horſe is faid to 2 with the lips, when he covers 
the bars with his lips, and deadens the preſſure of the bit, — 
This frequently happens in thick-lipped horſes. —The reme- 
dy is by uſing a bit-mouth, forged with a canon or ſcatch- 
Boch, 15. near the bankers than at the place of its preſ- 
ſure, or reſt upon the bars. : 
For arming againſt the bit, the remedy is to have a wooden 
ball covered with velvet, or other matter, put on his chaul ; 
which will ſo preſs him between the jaw-bones, as to pre- 
vent his bringing his head ſo near his breaſt. g 
Arm, is alſo uſed in geography, for a branch of a ſea, or river. 
See SEA, OCEAN, RIVER, c. | 

Italy and Sicily 
George's arm in the Mediterranean, 


horus. ay 
Long gardeners, arm is ſometimes uſed in reſpect of cu- 


is the Thracian Boſ- 


lants. See BRANCH, CLASPER, Cc. 
ARM is alſo uſed figuratively for power. — The ſecular arm is 
the lay or temporal authority of a ſecular judge; to which 
recourſe is had for the execution of the ſentences paſſed by 
eccleſiaſtical judges, , See SECULAR. 

The church ſheds ns blood : even the inquiſition, after they 
b d the perſon guilty, ſurrenders him to the ſecular 
arm. See IN QUISIT ION. | 
The council of Antioch, held in 341, decrees, that recourſe 
be had to the ſecular arm to repreſs thoſe who refuſe obe- 


rior power. a 3 
ARM, in the military art, heraldry, Sc. See Arms, and 

ARMOUR. | | 
ARM, in the ſea-language.—A ſhip is faid to be armed, when 
fitted out and provided in all reſpects for war. See SHIP. 
Alſo, a croſs-bar-ſhot is ſaid to be armed, when ſome rope- 
yarn, or the like, is rolled round about one end of the iron 
bar which runs through the ſhot, both that the ſhot may be 
the better rammed down into the gun, and left the 1 
end of the bar ſhould catch into any honey-combs within the 
cylinder of the piece. | 
Yard-ARM. . See the article YARD. | 
ARM; in reſpe& of the magnet.—A loadſtone is faid to be ar- 
med, when it is capped; caſed, or ſet in iron or ſteel ; in or- 
der to make it take up the greater weight; and alſo to di- 
ſtinguiſh readily its poles. , See MAGNET, PoLs,; &c. 
Tis ſurprizing; that a little iron faſtened to the poles of a 
magnet ſhould ſo vaſtly improve its force, as to render it 
150 times . ſtronger . than when naked., Mr, Butterfield 
told Dr. Liſter, that ſome loadſtones would gain much more, 
and others vaſtly leſs by arming than one would expect. — 
A ſtrong loadſtone ought to have large irons, and a weak 


' Fourn, to Paris. | 
The uſual armour of a loadſtone in form of a right-angled 
parallelepipedon, conſiſts of two thin pieces of ſteel or iron, 
of a ſquare figure; and a thickneſs proportionable to the 
goodneſs of the ſtone : if a weak ſtone have a ſtrong armour, 
it will produce no effect; and if the armour of a ftrong 
loadſtone be too thin, its effect will not be fo conſiderable 
as when thicker, — The proper thickneſs is found by filing it 
thinner and thinner, till its effect is found the greateſt poſ- 
ble. -- 
The armour of a ſpherical loadſtone, conſiſts of two ſteel 
ſhells faſtened to one another by a joint, and covering a good 
part of the convexity of the ſtone, This alſo is to. be filed 
away, till the effect is found the greateſt. See Macne- 
TISM, 
Kircher, in his book de Magnete, tells us, that the beſt way 
to arm a loadſtone, is to drill a hole through the ſtone from 
pole to pole, and in that, to place a ſteel rod of a moderate 
length; which rod, adds he, will take up more weight at 
the _ than the ſtone itſelf armed the common way, 
can do, | 
ARMA dare, to give arms, in ſome ancient charters, ſigni- 
hes to dub, or make a knight. See KN ICHiu. 
ARMA deponere, to lay down arms, was a puniſhment ancient- 
ly —_— when a man had committed an offence, Leg. 
en. I. 
ARMA mutare, 9. d. to change arms, was a ceremony uſed to 
confirm a league or friendſhip. 
Aja moluta, were ſharp weapons; Fleta calls them Arma e- 
molita. 
ARMA reverſata, inverted arms; was when a man was con- 
victed of treaſon or felony. See DEGRADATION, Ec. 
ARMAMENT, a large body of forces, raiſed and provided 
with the furniture of war, either for land or ſea ſervice. 
See Army. | | 
ARMAN, among farriers, a confection of 
prevent a total loſs of appetite in horſes. 
A RMARIUM unguentum, among hermetical philoſophers, 
a ſympathetic ointment, or weapon ſalve, whereby wounds 


great efficacy to 


| the 
effort of | 


are only parted by an arm of the ſea. —St. | 


cumbers and melons, in the ſame ſenſe as branch, of other | 


dience to the church: for ſecular arm, they here uſe exte- | 


one but thin ones: ſo that a ſtone may be overſhod. Liſt. 


A. 


| "a 8 


weapon, See SYMPATHETIC, Wzapon-3ALyE, 
AE, Tk 8 e nt 


Se. 5 0 | Sad + 5/945, #7 AE tax 
ARMED, in the ſea language, &c. See AKM. 
ARMED, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of beaſts and birds of 
prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, 
are of a different colour from the reſt. —He bears a cock, or 
5 _ VV , Ay. % 5: 
ARMENIAN® Bole, Bolus ARMENA, a fatty medicinal 
kind of earth; of a pale reddiſh colour, of conſiderable uſe as 
an abſorbent, aſtringent, and vulnerary, See BoL k. 
It takes the denomination, Armenian, ij «x n Appurvics g, 
becauſe brought chiefly out of Armenia, and the neighbour- 
ing countries. A 
The Armenian bole is frequently found in the ſhop-medicines 
preſcribed internally againſt diarrhœas, dyſenteries, hæmor- 


rhages, catarrhs, and all defluxions: externally it is uſed in 
mong the eaſtern Chriſtians; thus called from Armenia, the 
Abas king of Perſia, have had no fixed place of habitation, 
Their chief employment is merchandiſe; in which they excel. 
the commerce of that country. 
in Perſia; and another in Poland. — The other make a pecu- 
The Armenians are accuſed of being of the ſect of Mong 
As to the Euchariſt, they agree with the Greeks, except in 
AZYMUs, c. 
that to hear them talk; one would conclude that their whole 
The monaſtic order is in great repute among them, ſince one 
changed their ancient rule, for that of the Dominicans, | See 
ſtone; or earth; of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, black 
The Armenian ſtone bears a near reſemblance to lapis lazuli, 
and inſtead of ſparks of gold, is ſpeckled with green. 
colour to an admixture of copper. See METAL. 
ARMIGER, Armour-bearer, in modern writers, denotes a titlo 
miſts, to the annular ligament. See ANNULAR Ligament. | | 
metalline citcles, repreſentative of the ſeveral circles of the 


ſtrengthening plaiſters, for luxations of the joints, &c, 

country anciently inhabited by them. See SECT. 

but are diſperſed in divers parts of Perſia; Turky, and Tar- 

The cardinal de Richelieu; we are told, had a deſign to 
With regard to religion, there are two kinds of Armenians ; 

liar ſect, having two patriarchs in Natolia. They have their 

ſites, and only allowing of one nature in Jeſus Chriſt: 

this, that they mix no water with their wine, and uſe un- 

They abſtain very rigourouſly from eating of blood, | and 

religion conſiſted in faſting. 

of their patriarchs introduced that of St. Baſil; but part of 

BasiL, and DomiNICAN. 

and yellow; anciently brought only from Armenia, but now 

from which it ſeems only to differ in degree of maturity: 

Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi- metals; and fuppoſes it com- 

Its chief uſe is in Moſaic work, though it has ſome place alſo 

of dignity, rendered in Engliſh, by Z/quire. See EsQUIRE. 
ARMILLARY*, ARMILLARIs; in aſtronomy, an epi- 

mundane ſphere; put t 


ARMENIANS, in reſpect of religion; a ſect, or diviſion a- 
The Armenians, ſince the conqueſt of their country by Scha 
tary, and even ſome parts of Europe, particularly Poland, — 
make an eſtabliſhment of them in France; for promoting 
the one catholics, and ſubject to the pope, having à patriarch 
printing-houſe at Marſeilles, . | 

by i 
ce 
MonoPpHYSITE. | 
leavened bread after the manner of the Latins. See GREEK, 
meats ſtrangled, and are much addicted to faiting ; inſomuch, 
them which have united with the church of Rome, have 
ARMENIAN Stone, Lapis Ax ME Ns, Al No Aopenos, a mineral 
found in Germany and Tyrol. | 
they are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the lapis Armenus is ſofter, 
poſed of a metal, and earth. Woodward ſays,” it owes its 
in phyſic. See Az uk E, and Mos AIc. 
AR MI LL A Membransſa, is a name given by ſome anato- 
thet given to an artificial ſphere, compoſed of a number of 
together in their natural order; See 


SPHERE, and CIRCLE. 
The word is formed of the Latin armilla, a bracelet. 
Armillary ſpheres eaſe and aſſiſt the imagination to conceive 
the conſtitutions of the heavens, and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. See Heaven, Sun, PLaner, Sc. 
Such is that repteſented; (Tab. Aftron. fig. 21.)—Where P and 
Q repreſent the poles of the world, A D the equator, EL the 
ecliptic and zodiac, PAGD the meridian, or the folſtitial 
colure, T the earth, FG the tropic of cancer, HT the 
tropic of capricorn, MN the arctic circle, OV the antarctic, 
N and O the poles of the ecliptic, and RS the horizon. 
ARMILUSTRTU M, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the 
Romans; wherein they facrificed, armed at all points, and 
with the ſound of trumpets, See Frasr. 
Some define armiluſtrium to have been a feaſt, wherein a ge- 
neral review was made of all the forces in the campus mar- 
tius.—But this does not come up to the point; for Varro 
does not derive the word from the Latin arma and ty/trare, 
to make a review: but from the cuſtom of holding this feaſt 
in the place where the reviews were uſed to be made, or ra- 
ther from their going round the place armed with bucklers. 
And he prefers this laſt opinion, being perſuaded that it was 
from this ceremony, that the place where the factifſice was 


are ſaid to have been cured at a diſtance, by only dreſſing 


| offered to the gods, was called armiliſtrium, or armiluſtrum 


— 


ARMIS—/: & AR Mus. 
ARMISTICE, ARrmisTITIUM, a ſhort truce, or a teſſation 


4 luendo, or a luftro, i. e. quod circumibant ludentes, ancilibus 

armati. 90 BY 

This ſacrifice was intended as an 67\0x4 Japon, expiation of 
arms, for the proſperity of the arms of the people of Rome ; 
and was celebrated on the fourteenth of the calends of No- 
vember, 5 

ARMIN Gs, in a ſhip, are the ſame with waft- clothes, being 
red clothes, hung about the outſides of the ſhip's upper- Works, 
fore and aft; and before the cubbridge heads. | 

There are ſome alſo hung round the tops, called tep-armings. 

ARMINIANISM, the doctrine of Arminius, a celebrated 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Leyden ; and of the Arminians, 
a ſect which follow him. See ARMINIANS. 

The principal article wherein the Arminians differ from the 
other reformed, conſiſts in this, that thinking the doctrines 
of Calvin, with regard to free-will, predeſtination, perſeve- 
rance and grace, too ſevere, they have returned to thoſe of 
the Romiſh church, and maintain, that there is an univerſal 

grace given to all men; that man is always free, and at li- 
berty to reject or embrace grace, &c. See GRAck, FRE E- 
Dou, PERSEVERAN CE, &c, 

Gomar, Arminius's collegue, ſtood ſtrenuouſſy up for a par- 

ticular or ſpecial grace, given only to thoſe who are pre- 
deſtinated or ele ; and for a poſitive decree both of election 

in ſome, and of reprobation in others. See PREDESTINA- 

TION, ELECTION, REPROBATION, c. 

At length, the matter came to an hearing, before the ſynod of 
Dort, in 1618 and 1619, where Arminianiſin 1 
in form. — Theſe diſputes began in the year 1509. From the 

ſchools they paſſed into the government, and the republic of 

Holland was once in a fair way to be overturned by them. 
ARMINIANS, a religious ſect or party, which aroſe in 
Holland, by a feparation from the Calviniſts. See ARMI- 
NIANISM. ; 

The Arminians are ſometimes alſo called Remonſtrants, by rea- 

ſon of a remonſtrance which they preferred to the States Ge- 

neral in 1611, wherein the chief articles of their faith were 
laid down. See REMONSTRANT. - 

The later Arminians carried things much farther than Armi- 

nius himſelf, and even came very near to Socinianiſm.—E- 

ſpecially under Simon Epiſcopius. When the Calviniſts up- 
braided them with renewing an ancient hereſy already con- 
demned in the Pelagians, and Semi-Pelagians ; they replied, 
that the mere authority of men could not be allowed a legi- 
timate proof any where but in the church of Rome ; that it 
was not enough to ſhew any opinion had been condemned, 

without ſhewing it had been condemned juſtly : Nec ſatis e/t 

damnatam olim ſententiam eſſe, niſi damnandam eam, aut jure 

aut rite damnatam eſſe, conſtet. 

On this principle, which the 

the Arminians retrench abundance of thoſe called fundamen- 

tal articles of religion. Not finding them all clearly expreſ- 
fed in Scripture, they laugh at all the catechiſms and formu- 
la's of faith, which the former would reſtrain them to; and 
accordingly were condemned at the famous ſynod of Dort, 
held in 1618, whereat divines from moſt of the reformed 

churches were preſent. 1 

Many among them have quitted the doctrine of their maſter 

relating to the points of eternal election and predeſtination. 

Arminius taught, that God elected the faithful out of a 
foreknowledge of their faith: but Epiſcopius, and others, 

think he elects no perſon from all eternity, and only elects 

the faithful, at the time when they actually believe. They 
ſpeak very ambiguouſly of the preſcience of God, which was 
the principal ftrong-hold of Arminius. They 
doctrine of the trinity as a point not neceſſary to ſalvation ; 
and many of them hold there is no precept in Scripture, by 
which we are enjoined to adore the Holy Ghoſt ; and 
that Jeſus Chriſt is not equal to God the Father. In which 
they approach very near to Arianiſm. And they generally 
avoid the word /atisfazon of Chrift, which ſome charge with 

Socinianiſm. Though Epiſcopius declares, that Jeſus Chriſt 

has made ſatisfaction to God, ſo far as to render him pro- 

pitious to mankind. 

They preſs with a great deal of earneſtneſs, a general tolera- 

tion of all thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian religion ; main- 

taining that all Chriſtians are agreed in the eſſential points: 
and that as it has never been decided by any infallible autho- 

rity, which of the many ways is the true one, and the moſt a- 
greeable to the word of God, they ought all to combine on 
the ſame footing, to compoſe one church, without obliging 
any to quit their own ſentiments, or embrace thoſe of others. 
Their principal writers are Arminius, Epiſcopius, and Gro- 
tius; to which may be added Curcellzus, who has collected 
a ſyſtem of theology out of the large diffuſive writings of 
Epiſcopius, with the addition of many things of his own.— 
Though Curcellæus, it muſt be owned, is ranked by the So- 
einians among the number of their writers. 


See the article VI. 


of arms for a ſmall time. See TRUE, &c. 
ARMONI AC, or rather Au Mox li Ac, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſort of volatile ſalt; whereof there are two kinds, ancient 
and modern. See SALT, 


1 


Calviniſts cannot well gain- ſay, | 


look on the | 


bs 


Tube ancient fal ammoniac, called alſo fal 


N 


7 


„ 

by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native . * 
earth, or rather tlie ſands, in thoſe large inns ng 2 
where the crouds of pilgrims coming from all parts t 5 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed to lodge. The be tem. 
veyance in thoſe parts being on camels; and thoſe of cop. 
when in Cyrene, a province of Egypt, wherein that <1 "Are 4 
temple ſtood, urining in the ſtables, or ſ. Celebrateq 


ſands: of this urine, which is remarkably ſt Parc 
by the heat of the ſun, aroſe a kind o alt, denaubüwe 
, INateq 


ſometimes from the temple Ammoniac, 
_ ay ng be ee 8 c 
is ſalt being no longer found in thoſe | 
ſuſpect there 8 e any ſuch thing; 15 „770 author; 
as well as the modern af was factitiou N 
pleads for the contrary, is, that the ſalt eee 
out in large quantities from mount Ætna, appears Y belche 
the ſame nature, and anſwers to moſt of the Chara wg 
ancient /al-armontac, The reaſon no more is 8 of the 
Egypt, is the ceſſation of pilgrimages to that ancient i 2 
Its characters are, that it cools water, turns aqua fo idol, 
aqua regia, and conſequently diſſolves gold; that it is 2 
by a ſtrong fire, and affords a pungent urinous ſavo er 
1 oder ko URINOUs, Cc. . — 208 
he modern /al-armonzac, called alſo agua cee; 
ſome to be native, and to trickle out of 2 1 
mount Veſuvius, Ætna, Cc. in form of a liqu 5 2 
hen filtered and inſpiſſated, 2 dor, Which, 
7 piflated, becomes ſal-armoniac.— But 
is certain, all the modern ſal-armonzac is compound and p A 
tious ; conſiſting of a mineral, a vegetable, and an 0 
ſalt combined together. ä e 
Indeed, though there ſcarce be any drug more common th 
ſalrarmoniac, in the modern pharmacy, the public has þ an 
entirely at a loſs, both as to the place whence it comes . 
how it was made; all we knew for certain, was, that ite wa 
from the Levant, and was a volatile urinous falt. ee, 
by an acid.— Father Sicard, the Jeſuit, has at Lk - 
moved the veil, in the Miffionary's Memoirs for 8 
1717.— This ſalt, ſays that father, in a letter to the count d 

holouſe, is made in Egypt, in a fort of ovens contrived f 
that purpoſe, the tops whereof are perforated with ſeye a 
longitudinal clefts; and on theſe clefts are laid aer, 
long- necked glaſs bottles, filled with ſoot, a little ſea-falt. 2 0 
the urine of cattle; well ſtopped. wy 
This done, they cover them up with a body of clay and brick, 
all but the necks, which lie open to the air * ; and put the 
fire in the oven, which they keep up for three days and nights 
— The phlegm of the materials contained in the bottles, he. 
ing thus exhaled by the heat of the fire; and the xid and 
alkaline ſalts abounding therein, being thus brought together 
near the necks of the bottles, they coaleſce, harden, and form 
a whitiſh maſs, which is the /al-armoniar. —It muſt be added 
that all ſoot is not fit for the purpoſe, but only that exhaling 
from fuel made of dung **; whereof, that of camels is eſteem: 
ed the ſtrongeſt and beſt. ; 

* Pere Sicard ſeems in this point to have been wrong informed: 
Mr. Lifle aſſures us that the mouths of the glafles are luted 
with a piece of wet cotton. He adds, that in this ſtate they are 
placed over the oven or furnace, in a thick bed of aſhes, nothing 
but the neck appearing ; and kept there two days and a night, 
with a continual ſtrong fire. The ſteam ſwells up the cotton, and 
forms a paſte at the vent-hole, hindering thereby the falts 
from evaporating ; which, being confined, ſtick to the top of 
the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken out in thole large 
cakes, which they ſend to England. Shazv Trav. Append. 55. 
The boys and girls run about the ſtreets of Kairo, with baſkets 
in their hands, picking up the dung, which they carry and 
ſell to the keepers of the bagnios; or, if they keep it for 
their own burning, they afterwards ſell the ſoot at the place 
where the /al armoniac is made. Alſo the villages round 
about Kairo, where they burn little elſe than dung, bring in 
their quota; but the beſt is gathered from the bagnios, 
where it cruſts upon the walls, about half a finger's breadth, 
Lifſe ap. Shaw, loc. cit. | Ce 
Our chymiſts have divers ways of preparing a ſal- armoniac, in 
imitation of this. The common way is by putting one part 
of common ſalt, to five of urine; to which ſome add halt 
that quantity of ſoot : the whole being put in a veſſel, they 


ch of 


44 


raiſe from it by ſublimation a white friable farinacious ſub- 


ſtance, which they call ſal-armoniac.— M. Lemery ſuſpected, 
that what is imported to us from abroad, muſt be made alter 


a different manner; he even concluded that it was made as 


our common falt is, by lotion and evaporation : in whic! 


| ſuſpicion, it appears from the foregoing account, he is far 


from the truth. They further purify the ſalt by diflolution iN 
hot water ; which being filtered, and evaporated to a cuticle, 
ſhoots into a fine white ſalt, uſed in medicine both as a ſudo- 
rific and a diuretic ; and proving a good aperient in all ob- 
ſtructions.—Its doſe is from 20 grains to half an ounce. 
There are various preparations of this ſalt in the modern 


pharmacy; as, | | 
Sublimate of ſal-armonac,, of like virtue as the purified, dee 


SuBLINMATION. 


th 


made by ſubliming the ſal-ormoniac with 


Volatile ſal-armonaac, 


falt of tartar ; uſed againſt malignant fevers as a ſudorific; 
alſo in pocket ſmelling- bottles. | 


Flavers 


TW r A. 


* 


ARM 


Euer, of ſal-armeniac made of ſal-armeniac,with fer fit de. 


crepitated. Its virtues are much the ſame as of che ſublimed 

al-armomidc. | a 

Sometimes, ! 
netrating and deobſtruent nature, and 7 

2 in all kinds of obſtructions, cachexies, jaundice, 

dropſies, &c. | 


Spirit of 'ſal-armoniac, —Of this we have various kinds, which | 


derive different denominations and properties from the diffe- 


rent additional ingredients the ſalt is diſtilled withal : as— 


hirit of ſal-armonac with tartar, with quick-lime ; with am- 


ber ; with e or iron ſiueet ſpirit of ſal-armoniac ; acid 


- i+ of ſal-armoniac 3 diuretic ſpirit of al-armoniac, &c. 
A Ge © A MOUR, a defenſive habit, wherewith to co- 
ver and ſecure the body from the attacks of an enemy . See 
ARMS. Mogi pd th | 


HARNESS. 


Such are the buckler, cuiraſſe, helmet, coat of mail, gantlet, | 


ec. See BUCKLER,' &c.. 


A compleat armor anciently conſiſted of a _ or helm, a | 


gorget, cuiraſſe, gantlets, taſſes, braſſets, cuiſſes, and covers 


for the legs, to which the ſpurs were faſtened. This they | 
- called armor cap-a-pe ; and was the wear of the cavaliers, | 


and men at arms. 


The infantry had only part of it, viz. a pot or head- piece, 


2 cuiraſſe, and taſſes; but all light. Laſtly, the horſes them- 
ſelves had their armor, wherewith to cover the head and 


Of all this furniture of war, ſcarce any thing is now retained, 
except the cuiraſſe : the gorget or neck-piece, worn by offi- 
cers, being at preſent only a badge of honour, and of no de- 
fene... e 2 
The gallantry of going to the battle naked, without any de- 
fenſive armor, prevailed ſo far, that the French, during the 
reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be continually iſſuing 
ordonnances to reſtrain it; in conſequence of which, the ge- 
neral officers, and thoſe. of the cavalry, were obliged to re- 
ſume the cuiraſſe, which yet has been but ill obſerved, 
Crat-ARMOR, is the eſcutcheon of any perſon, or family, 
with its ſeveral charges, and other furniture, as mantling, 
creſt, ſupporters, motto, &c. ' SeeEscUuTCHEON, CHARGE, 
CRresT, MANTLING, SUPPORTER, Morro, Ec, 


. 


Thus we ſay, a gentleman. of coat- armor; meaning one who | - 


bears arms. See CoaT, ARMs, GENTLEMAN, Ho. 


ARMORY, or AxRMoukr, a ſtote-houſe of arms, or a place | 


wherein-military habiliments are kept, to be ready for uſe. 
See ARMS. 988, 02: NITS077 2270 708 TIHIPAL ©1/7 6) 
There are armories in the tower, and all arſenals, citadels, 
caſtles, &c. See Tower, and ARSENAL, - i + 

ARMORY. 1s alſo uſed for a branch of heraldry ; being the 
knowledge of coat-armors, as to their blazons, and various 
intendments. See HERALDRY ; ſee alſo Coar of arms, 
BLAZoON, &c. 5 e 4 

Mats of the ARMORY, See the article MAs TER. 


Motto of an ARMORY, See the article Mor ro. 


ARM-P:i. See the article Ax ILII[l 4. 
ARMS“, ARMA, in a general ſenſe, includes all kinds of wea- 
pons, whether for defence, or offence, See ARMoR, DE- 
FENCE, c. | | 
* The word is formed from the French armes, which Nicod 
derives from a Latin phraſe, Quod operiant armos, by reaſon 
they cover the ſhoulders or ſides : but ought rather to be 
brought from arma, which Varro derives ab arcendo, eo quod 
arceant hoftes. | 
ARMS of offence, are the ſword, piſtol, muſquet, bayonet, pike, 
Se. See SworD, &c, - | 
ARMS of defence. See under the article AR Mok. 
Fire-AR MS. See the article FIRE-Arms. 
What contributed moſt to render the Romans maſters of the 
world, was, that having ſucceſſively warr'd againſt all na- 
tions, they conſtantly renounced their own methods, arms, 
Sc. whenever they met with better. —Thus Romulus du- 


ring his war with the Sabins, a bold and warlike nation, | 


adopted their broad buckler; in lieu of the ſmall Argian 
buckler, which he had uſed till that time. Monteſc. Conſid. 
17 les Cauſ. de la Grand des Rom. c. 1. p. 2. ſeq, 

he principal arms of the ancient Britons, were hatchets, 
ſcythes, lances, ſwords, and bucklers: the Saxons, Cc. 
brought in the halbard, bow, arrows, arbalets, Cc. 
The arms of the Highlanders, are the broad ſword, target 
poniard, whinyar or durk, &c, 1 Geo, I. Stat. 2. c. 54. 
It is ſuppoſed that the firſt artificial arms were of wood, and 
were only employed againſt beaſts —That Nimrod, the firſt 


2 turned them againſt men; and that his ſon Belus was 


e firſt that waged war; whence, according to ſome, 


came the appellation bellum;—Diodorus Siculus takes Belus 
to be the ſame with Mars, who firſt trained ſoldiers up. to 


battle, 


Arms of ſtone, and even of braſs, ap to have been uſed 
before they came to iron and Reel. — oſephus aſſures us, that 


the patriarch Joſeph firſt taught the uſe of iron arms in Egypt, 


_ 3 troops of Pharach with a caſque and buckler. 


nſtead of the ſea- ſalt, iron or ſteel are uſed ; | 


which makes what they call martial flowers of —— 


By the ancient laws of E- „every man was . 
| - bear arms, except the judges and clergy. Under Henty 
VIII. it was expreſsly enjoined on all perſons to be regular- 
y inſtructed, even from their tender years, in the uſe of the 
! arms then in faſhion, viz. the long bow and arrows, 33 H. 8. 
See ARCHERY, and Dis ARMIN. | Hoy 
Arms, ARMA, in the eye of the law, are extended to any 
thing which a man takes in his hand in his wrath, to caſt at, 
or ſtrike another. 80 Crompton . Armorum appellatio non 
ubigue ſcuta & gladios & galeas fignificat, ſed & fuſles & la- 
„ ER Wo 
Arms 'of courteſy, or parade, were thoſe uſed in the ancient 
juſts, and turnaments. See JusT, and 'TurnamenT. 
Theſe uſually were lances not ſhod;; ſwords without edge or 
point; and uently wooden ſwords, or even canes, | 


' 


| 


1 


1 


q 


4 


i 


1 


'Paſs of Arms, was a kind of combat in uſe among the an- 
5 li Seo Pars eee ee geek 
cient cavaliers. See PA 


In ancient . frequently” called harneſs. See | Place of ARMS, in fortification, &c. See PLACE of Arms. 7 


Arms, alſo denote the natural weapons, or parts of defence of 
beaſts ; as claws, teeth, tuſks of elephants, beaks of birds, &c. 
See TooTn, NAIL, Cc. V 
Some animals are ſufficiently guarded againſt all common 
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FicuREe, CoLouR, SYMBOL, | 


milies and ſtates, and paſſing 1 to poſterity. See 
ſee alſo SHIELD, Sc. 8 


| i Pop are called ar, in regard they are bore principally on 


the buckler, cuiraſſe, banners, and other apparatus of war. 


"4% 


their armour, i. e. their helms or ſhield ;\. to diſtinguiſh them 
from each other. See JusT, TuRnNAMEenT, S. 
Three flowers de ys, in a field azure, are the arms of France. 
The arms of England are three lions. —In the arms of Great⸗ 
Britain are quarteted the armsof France, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. See QUARTER, and QUARTERING, 
There has been a Kue diſpute among the learned about the 
origin of arms. —Favyn will have them to have been from the 
beginning of the world ; Segoin from the time of Noah; o- 
thers, from that of Oſiris, which is fupported by ſome paſſages 


in Diodorus Siculus; others from the times of the Hebrews, 
in regard arms were given to Moſes, Joſhua, the twelve tribes, 


David, Sc. SO 
Others will have them to have taken their riſe in the heroical 
age, and under the empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Per- 
ſians; building upon Philoſtratus, F and Quintus 
Cuetius,/ 75 4559 ih OI 5 | 
Some pretend that the uſe of arms, and the rules of blazon, 
were regulated by Alexander, — Others will have them to have 
had their original under the empire of Auguſtus ; others, du- 
ring the inundations of the Goths ; and others, under the 
empire of Charlemaign. £2 - ; 
Chorier obſerves, that among the ancient Gauls, each man 
bore a mark on his buckler, by the ſight whereof he might be 
known to his fellows ; and hence he refers the original of the 
arms of noble families. Camden has obſerved ſomething like 
this of the ancient Picts, and Britons, who going naked to the 
wars, painted their bodies with blazons, and figures of divers 
colours, which he ſuppoſes to have been different in different 
families, as they fought divided by kindreds. Vet Spelman 
ſays, that the Saxons, Danes, and Nortiatie firſt brought arms 
from the north into England; and thence into France. 
Upon the whole it is certain, that from time immemorial, there 
have been ſymbolical marks in uſe among men, to diſtinguiſh 
them in armies, and to ſerve as ornaments of ſhields and en- 
ligns ; but theſe marks were uſed arbitrarily as devices, em- 
blems, hieroglyphics, &c. and were not regular armoriet, like 


ours, which are hereditary marks of the nobility of a houſe, 


regulated according to the rules of heraldry, and authorized by 
rinces, See Device, EMBLEM, HIEROGLYPHIC, &c, 
Before Marius, even the eagle was not the conſtant enſign of 
the Roman army; but they bore in their ſtandards a wolf. 
leopard, or eagle indifferently, according to the fancy of the 
generals. See EaGLE, EnsIGN, Goc. | 
he ſame diverſity has been obſerved with regard to the French 


and Engliſh ; on which account, authors are divided when 


they ſpeak of the ancient arms of thoſs — — 
i Nn e 
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Canting AR us, are thoſe wherein the figures bear an alluſion to 


when metal is put on metal, or colour on colour, c. See | 
' METAL, CoLouR, &c. | 


. 


in 1268, is the firſt whereon we find any arms; nor do they | 

appear on any c- . before the year 1336. We meet 
with figures, it is true, much more ancient, both in ſtandards 
and on medals; but neither cities nor princes ever had arms 
in form; nor does any author make mention of blazoning 


appear on any coins 


vhoſe example, the more eminent citizens of other places 
did the like. : 


Arms are ſaid to be falſe and n when there is ſomething 


The laws, and other affairs of arms, with the cognizance of 
offences committed therein, belong, among us, to the earl- 
marſhal, and college of arms. See MARSHAL, and CoL- 
enn 5 | 
ARmMs of Patronage. See the article PATKQWAGE. * | 
ARMS in falconry, denote the legs of an hawk, from the thigh | | N, 
the f & HA a 185 ARNOLDISTS, AzxaLvisrts, a kind of ſectaries in the 


to the foot, See Hawk and HAWKIN OO. 
King at AR Rs, KING at arms. 
Herald at ARMs, Pp HERALD. . 
Pourſuirvant at ARMS, ' J PouRSUIVANT. 
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RAL, OFFICER, REGIMENT, Sc. Ses alſo Cavalry, 


* 


— 


it appears from all the beſt authors, that the armories of houſes, 


as well as the double names of families, were not known before 
the year 1000, And ſeveral have even endeavoured to prove, 


ades of the chriſtians in the eaſt. See CROts ap-. 
The truth is, it appears to have been the ancient turnaments 


that occaſioned the fixing of armories. See /FURNAMENT. — | 


Henry the fowler, ho regulated the turnaments in Germany, 
' was the firſt who introduced theſe marks of honour, which ap- 
pear to be of an older ſtanding in Germany, than any other | 
part of Europe. It was then that coats of arms were firſt in- 


ſtituted ; which were a kind of livery compoſed of ſeveral 

bars, fillets, and colours; whence came the feſs, bend, pale, 

chevron, and lozenge ; which, were ſome of the firſt elements 
of armories, 80 


had g been concerned in any turnament, had no arms, 


thoug 


they were gentlemen. 


* 


Such of the nobility, and gentry as croſled the ſea, in the _ 


peditions to, the 


nour to diſtinguiſh themſelv ess, 


oly Land, alſo aſſumed theſe tokens of ho- 


Before theſe times, we find nothing upon ancient tombs but | 


croſſes, with Gothic. inſcriptions and repreſentations. of the 


perſons, eceaſed, Fi he tomb of Pope Clement I'V. who died | 


"I 3. * 


efore that time. 


Originally, none but the nobility had a right of bearing arms; | 


but King Charles V. having ennobled the Pariſians, by his 
charter in 137 1, he permitted them to bear arms : from 
Camden refers the original of hereditary arms in England to 
the time of the firſt Norman kings. He ſays their uſe was 


not eſtabliſhed till the reign of king Henry I. and inſtances in | 


ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable families in England, wherein, 


till that time, the ſon always bore different arms from the fa- | 


"EEE 


— * * 


and BLAZ ON. 


COLES 


„ a large body of ſoldiers, conſiſting of horſe and foot, | 


| 


hat the uſe of arms did not begin till the time of the firſt croi- | 


ce C088, Fe5s, BEN), &c.—Thoſe who | 


| 


that every man had a conſiderable property 


dle them to go to war in 


1 _. 
| . = 
/ 


This is to be underſtood of a land army. — A naval 

is a number of ſhips of war, equipped and warned wt 
and marines, under the command of an admiralwichon n 
ferior officers under him, See Nayy,ADpmina LySH1p 2 
We ſay, army ranged in order of battle. — The march of, 
army. The retreat of an army. The review of an 5 
Mn REVIEW, CAur, G. 775 lle. 

iegers are obliged to have an army of obſervatioz 

vent relief being brought into thy plath, or the foe der 
raiſed. Vid. Savin, Nouv, Ecol. Ailit. p. 335, ſep. > 
An army conſiſts of ſquadrons and battalions, 2 is uſual] 
divided into three corps; which are ranged in three linge“ 
The firſt line. is called the vanguard; the ſecond, tie des 
body ; and the third, the rear-guard, or body 
The middle of each line is poſſeſſed by foot; 


oy the main 
of reſerve, 
the cay 


. forms the wings on the right and left of each line ; and ſome. 


times they alſo place ſquadrons of horſe in the inte 
tween the battalions. See Guard, Bopx, Un * 
5 Wixs, Ce. anna 
hen the army is ranged in order of battle; there 
I 3 between . two horſes, — Ales 3 
| oot. But in the ſhock the file contracts, and i 
33 almoſt to one half. vg _ 
n each line the battalions are diftant from each other aka 
180 foot; à diſtance about equal to the extent of their — . 
and the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which ate about 5 
foot diſtant; the extent of their own front. Theſe interval 
are left for the ſquadrons and battalions of the ſecond line, to 
range themſelves againſt the intervals of the firſt line; ang 
thoſe of the third line, againſt the intervals of the ſecond - 
that both the one and the other niay march more readily 
through theſe ſpaces to the enemy, | ! 


There are uſually 300 foot left between the firſt * and the 


ſecond, and 600 between the ſecond line and the third; that 
there may he room to rally when the ſquadrons and batta- 
lions are broke. Savin, Nouv. £col. Milit. p. 266. 

Long experience has ſhewn, that in Europe a prince with a 
million of ſubjects cannot keep an army of above ten thou- 
ſand men, without ruining himſelf. It was otherwiſe in the 
ancient republics: the proportion of ſoldiers to the reſt of 


_ the people, which is now as about one to an hundred, 


might then be as about one to eight. The reaſon ſeems 


owing to that equal partition of lands, which the ancient 


founders of commonwealths made among their ſubjects; ſo 


© ad A to defend, and 
means to defend it with. Whereas, among us, the lands and 


riches of a nation being ſhared among a few, the reſt have 


no way, of ſubſiſting, but by trades, arts, and the like: and 


have neither any free property to defend, nor means to ena- 

nce of it, without ſtarving 
their families. A large part of our people are either artifans 
or ſervants, and 3 miniſter to the luxury and effemi. 
nacy of the great. ile the equality of lands ſubſiſted, 
Rome, though only a little ſtate, being refuſed the fuccours 
which the Latins were obliged to furniſh after the taking of 
the city in the conſulate of Camillus, preſently raifed ten 
legions within their own walls: which was more, Livy aſ- 
ſures us, than they were able to do in his time, though ma- 
ſters of the greateſt part of the world. A full proof, adds 


tze hiſtorian, we are not grown ſtronger; and that what 


ſwells our city is only luxury, and the means and effects of 
it. Vid. Liv. Dec. 1. l. 7. Conſid. fur les Cauſ. de la 
grand. des Rom. c. 3. p. 24. 

Our armies anciently were a ſort of militia, compoſed chiefly 
of the vaſials and tenants of the lords. See V AsSAL, TE- 
NANT, LoRD, SERVICE, MILITIA, &c. 

When each company had ſerved the number of days or months 
enjoined by their tenure, or the cuſtoms of the fees they held; 
they returned home. See TENURE, FEE, SW. 
The armies of the empire conſiſt of divers bodies of troops, 
furniſhed by the feveral circles. See EMPIRE and CIRCLE. 
The any of the French armies under the Merovingian race, 
conſiſted of infantry. Under Pepin and Charlemaign, the 
armies conſiſted almoſt of cavalry and foot : but ſince 
the declenfion of the Carlovingian line, the fees being become 
hereditaty, the national 'armies, ſays le Gendre, are chiefly 
cavalry. | | 

The . of the grand fignior conſiſt chiefly of Janizaries, 
ſpahi's, and timariots. See TANZ AR v, SPAHI, and TIA“ 
RIOT. i ; | 


Rizal Ax v. See the article RoyAL. FOES. A 
ARNODITI?®, in antiquity, the fame with Rhapſodi. See 


RnapsoDI. —— | — 
* The word is compounded of the Greek apvoc, 2 lamb, which 


was their tual reward; and /n, ſong, or ſinging. 


XIIch century; thus called from their chief, Arnold of Breſle, 
a great declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the clergy : 
and who is alſo charged with preaching againft baptiſm and 
the euchariſt. See ALBIGENSES. 


After raiſing great diſturbances at Breſſe and Rome, he pu | 
hanged at this latter place in 1155, and his aſhes caſt into 06 


Tiber.—His diſciples were alſo called Publicans, or Poplecan' 


AROMATIC®, AxomATICUs, is underſtood of à drug, 


t, 
3 plan 


ARR 


plant, or the like, which yields a briſk, fragrant ſmelb and a 

warm ſpicy taſte. See SPICE, 10 f Fr ye ety 1 
„ The word is formed of the Greek opoun, which is compounded 
gdf fass very, and eh or og {mell.; or rather derived from 
6 % make fit, accommodate ; in regard ſpices, which are 
ple. or 


4 —To this claſs belong molt cardiac, cephalic and 
compo remedies, with many ftomachic ones. See, R- 


pic, CARMINATIVE, CEPHALIC, STOMACHIC, Ce, 


| n er are of particular ſervice in cold cachectic habits, where 


1 1 


cloves, mace, #42: tragacanth, nytme „ cardamoms, galan- 
_ gals, ſpikenard 


AROMATICUM Pinum, J ter the articles } ONO 

4 | mo wy Arey re . ; PS, ; 
ARONDE, in fortification, See DoveTAiL, and QUEUE 
' Aronde. 


AROURA, Azz, a Grecian meaſure, of 30 ſoot. Suid. 
AROURA was more frequently-uſed for a ſquare. meaſure, the 
"| half of the plethron. See PLETHRON. wp 

The Egyptian aroura was the ſquare of 100 cubits. Arbuth. 


ſcriptions, ſignifies a perſon who died in the cradle, at leaſt | 
in early, Nun e of nd boils +; YEE 
* The word is formed from the Greek a?, rapio, I ſnatch. 
lt occurs but rarely in Latin writings : yet we meet with it 
in Gruter, p. 682. Inſcrip. 9. in the epitaph of Marcus Au- 
relius, who died at the age of g years, 2 months, and 13 days. 
hut even this infcription was found in Gaul, where they 
often made uſe of a baſtard Greek. * © © 


- burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, or epitaphs | 
for them; which occaſioned Juvenal to fay, *s 

—Terra cluuditur infans | 

Et minor igne rogi. | 9 

In after times it became the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had lived 

to the age of forty days, and had cut any teeth; and theſe 

they alſo called A:Taxro, or 'Apraywe, q. d. rapri, raviſhed. 

The uſage ſeems to have been Ae from the Greeks, a- 

mong whom Euſtathius aſſures us, it was the cuſtom never 

to bury their children either by night or full day, but at the 

firſt appearance of the morning; and that they did not call | 

their departure by the name of death, but by a ſofter appella- 

tion, Hyzpac pr, importing that they were raviſhed by 

Aurora, or taken away to her embraces. 

ARPENT. See the article Ac RE. 

ARQUEBUSS&, or HAR ur Buss, a large hand-gun, 

ſomething bigger than our muſquet; and called by ſome a 

raliever. See HAR OE BZVss. | 

* The word is derived from the Italian #rcobufio, or arcoabuſo, 
formed of arco, a bow, and 62, a hole ; becauſe of the touch- 

hole of an aruebiſi, which ſucceeds to the uſe of the bow a- 

mong the ancients. 

 AxQUEBUsS @ Croc, is a ſort of ſmall fort-arm, which tatries 

a ball of about three half ounces ; now only uſed in old Ca- 
ſtile, and ſome gariſons of the French. | 
ARRACK. See the article Ax Ack. 


diers. See ARRAY, MARTIAL Law. 
ARRAIGN *, or ARRAIN, in law, ſigniſies to ſet a thing in 
order, or in its place. See ARRANGEMENT. 
* Spelman is of opinion that the word ſhould be written arrame, . 
from arramare, TO from the old French arramir, i. e. 
Jurære, promittere, ſolemniter profiteri. Vet in the regiſter we 
find no ſuch word £ erage — in all the wiſts of aſſize, 
the year. books, c. it is arrainavit: the more natural deri- 
vation is from the French arrai ſonner, i. e. ad rationem ponere, 
to call a man to anſwer in ſorm of law; which comes from 


ſenſe, to arraig a criminal, is ponere eum ad rationem. 
Thus, he is ſaid to arrargn a writ of novel diſſeiſin, who pre- 
pares and fits it for trial before the juſtices of the circuit. 
To arraign the aſſize, is to cauſe the demandant to be called 
to make the plaint, and to ſet the cauſe in ſuch order, as the 
22 may 3 to anſwer thereto. 

prrioner is alſo faid to be arraigned, when he is indicted and 

ght forth to trial. See rs | 


tab. Y, gi vil nr 3 | ; 2 
ARPAGIUS , or rather HARPAOGTUs, in ſome ancient in-. 


The Romans made no funerals for their perl. They neither 


ARRAIATIO Peditum, the ranging or arraying of ſoot - ſol- 


the barbarous Latin adratiorare, i. e. placitare.—In which | 


GNMEN T,.in-law, the act of arraięning, that is, 
ARAM g, or ſettin 2 thing in order, dee ARRAIGN. 
A RRANGEMEN or RANGEMENT, the diſpoſition of 
the parts of a whole, In à certain order. See Parr, and 
eee e eee 5 
Ithe modern philoſophy ſhews us, that the diverlity of the 
colours of bodies depends entirely on the ſituation, and ar- 
rungement of the parts, which reflect the light differently; the 
diverſity of taſtes and ſmells on the different arrangements of 
the pores, which render them differently ſenſible ; and the 
diverſity, of bodies on the different arrangement of their 
oe B»?, G65 ooo | 
Phe happy arrangement of words makes one of the greateſt 
' beauties of diſcourſe, See CONSTRUCTION, Ofc. 
ARRAS-Hangincs, a ſort of rich wg ah made at Arras 
in the county of Artois in Flanders. See TAPESTRY. 
ARRAY *, in law, the ranking or ordering a Jury or inqueſt 
of men impanelled on any cauſe; See Fury, INquesT, Oc. 
The word may be derived either from the obſolete French 
A array, order, or from rape, a line, ſtroke, Ic. 5 
Hence to array a pannel, ann. 3 Hen. V. Ac. is to ſet forth 
the men impanelled one by another. — The ' array ſhall: be 
quaſhed, 1b.— By the ſtatute, eyery array in aflize ought to be 
made four days before, Hence alſo, to challenge the array. 
See CHALLENGE, 0 = 
Battle-ARRay, See TACTICS. 33 "8 
ARRAYERS, or AxRAIERS, ARRAITORES, is uſed in 
ſome ancient ſtatutes, for ſuch officers as had care of the ſol- 
diers armour, and ſaw them, duly accoutred in their kinds. 
See ARMouR, ACCOUTREMENTS, Sc. "IA 
In ſome reigns, commiſſioners have been appointed for this 
purpoſe. Such were the commiſſioners of array, appointed 
by king Charles I. in the year 1642. 
ARREARS*®, ArrEARAGES, ARRERAGIUM, or ARRT- 
 ERAGIUM, the remains of an account; or a ſum of money 
remaining in the hands of an accomptant. See AccounT, 
„ > +. | | 
* The word is derived. from the French ærrerages, which is 
formed from arriert, and that again from retro, behind. 
ARREARs, is alſo ufed more generally for a remainder of rents 
or monies unpaid at the duè time; whether they be rents of 
a manor, or any other thing reſerved : called alſo in ſome 
writers, arrieragium firma rum. | Si 
Reins ARREAR in law. See RIENS, 


| ARREN TATION, in the foreſt law, the licenſing anownet 


of lands in the foreſt, to encloſe them with a low hedge and 
ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a yearly rent. See ForxesT, 


licences for a yearly rent. | g 3 | 
ARREST'®, in common law, the apprehending or reſtraining, 
of one's perſon, in execution of the command of ſome court, 


or officer of juſtice. See BALL. 


* The word arrefl, is originally French, and is uſed in that 
language for a decree, or determination of a cauſe debated to, 
and fro: in which ſenſe it ſeems derived from the Greek 

. Gpecey, placitum, the pleaſure of the court. See Ax RET. 

Hence, when a perſon is legally topped, apprehended, and 
reftrained of his liberty for debt, &c. he is ſaid to be arreſted, 
or put under an arręſt; which is the beginning of impriſon- 

13 See ATTACHMENT, Cc. 1 : 

o move or plead in arreſt of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe why judg- 
ment molle be Ape Je pra be a verdict in 1 4 
See JUDGMENT, and VERDICT. | 

o plead in arreſt of taking the inqueſt, is to ſhew cauſe why an 
4 57 ſhould not be taken. See INQuEesT, 

ARRESTANDIS Bonis ne diſſipentur, a writ which lies for 
him whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, who, during 
the controverſy, makes, or is like to make them away, and 
will hardly be able to give ſatisfaction for them afterwards. 

ARRES TA NDO ſum, gui pecuniam recap ad proficiſcendum 
in obſequium regis, &c. is a writ which lies for the apprehenſion 
of him that hath-taken preſt-money to ſerve in the king's wars, 
and hides himſelf when he ſhould go. See PxEST-Money. 

ARRESTO fat ſuper bonis mercatorum alienigenorum, &c. is a 
writ which lies for a denizen againſt the goods of ſtrangers of 
another country found within this kingdom, in recompence 
of goods taken from him in that country, after he hath been 
denied reſtitution there. See MARE. 8 
This anſwers to what among the ancient civilians, was called 
clarigatio, now barbarouſly Fepriſalia. See CLARIGATIO, 
and REPRISAl. 55 a 

ARRETE D, AxRECTATrus, is ſometimes uſed in our an- 

_ cient la- books, for imputed, or laid to. — As, no folly may 
be arreted to one under age. 

ARRHABONARIIX, a ſect in religion, who held that the 
euchariſt is neither the real fleſh and blood of Chriſt, nor yet 
the hgn of them, but only the pledge or earneſt thereof. 

1 word is derived from the Greek g arr'a, earneſt. 

ARRHE, or 4rentum Dei, See Fand ear, Ge. 

ARRHE PHORIA *, a feaſt among the Athenians, inſtituted 
in honour of Minerva, and Herſe daughter of Cecrops. 

The word is Greek, Agònooel, which ia compoſed ws app n dv, 
myſtery, and p, 1 carry, on account of certain myſterious 
things which were carried in proceſſion at this ſolemnity. 


Boys, or as ſome ſay, girls, between ſeven and twelve years of 
| age, 


Saving the arrentationt, denotes a power reſerved 40 give fuch 
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ART 


age, were the miniſters that affiſted at this feaſt ; and were 
denominated ApfPopoi. 4 = TIO A ; 
This feaſt was alſo called Er/iphoriq, EponPogia, from Herſe 
the daughter of Cecrops, on whoſe account it is ſaid to have 
been firſt eſtabliſhed, , . , Oe gy” 
ARRIERE, aF 7 Arms e 
or po/terior part of any thing; uſua 
b e See rl ; en 5 
ARRIERE-Ban®, or ARIERE- Ban, in the French cullpms, 
is a general proclamation, whereby the king ſummons to the 


7 
. : 


war all that hold of him; both his vaſlals, i. e. the nobleſſe, 
and the vaſſals of his vaſlals. See VASSAL, TENURE, &c. 

M. Caſeneuve takes the word to be compoſed of arriere and 
ban: the ban, according to him, denotes the convening, of 
the nobleſſe or vaſſals, who hold fees immediately of che 
king ; and arriere; thoſe who only hold of the king me- 


f ſignifying ; the” hind, 
y wrote in Engliſh, a- 


FAN diately— 7 e 
To the provoſt of Paris belongs the convoking and command- 
ing of the artter?-ban. See PRovosT, Wo. 
ARRIERE-FEE, or FI EF, is a fee dependant on ſome other 
WF / Eine nn ZH 
Theſe commenced at the time when the counts and dukes, 
rendering their governments hereditary in their families, di- 
ſtributed to their officers certain parts of the royal domains 
which they found in their provinces ; and even permitted 
thoſe officers to gratify . the ſoldiers under them, with parts 
thereof, See CounT, DBR E, W. . 
ARRIERE-GUARD, See the article REAR-Guard, 
ARRIERE Vaſſal, or Tenant, the vaſſal or tenant of another 
vaſſal or tenant. See VAss AL, TENANT, Cc. ſee alſo 
ARRIERE-FEE, | * 1 
ARRO GAT ION. See AprRoGATION. 1 
ARRON DIE, in heraldry. Cros8s-Arrondie, or rounded, is 
that whoſe arms are compoſed of ſections of a circle, not op- 
poſite to each other, ſo as to make the arm bulge out thicker 
in one part than another; but both the ſections of each arm 
lie the ſame way, ſo that the arm is every where of an equal 
thickneſs; and all of them terminating at the edges of the eſ- 
cutcheon, like the plain croſs. See CRoss. 


- 


ARROW, a miflive weapon of offence, lender, pointed and 
barbed, to be caſt or ſhot with a- bow. Sec Bow, and 
ARCHERY. _ . 5 
We ſay, a flight of arrows + arrows are alſo called ſbafts. 

ARROwW-makevs are called fletchers, who were formerly, as well 

as bowyers, perſons of great conſequence in the common- 
wealth.—Arrow-heads and quarels arg to be well boched 

or braſed, and hardened at the points with ſteel ; the. doing 
of which, ſeems to have been the buſineſs of the armow-ſmith. 

. 4s 3 | 5 

ARRow, in aſtronomy, trigonometry, &c. See SAGITTA. 

TWildfire ARROws. See WILDFIRE, ty 

ARS Notoria. See the article NoroRIiouvs. . 

ARSENA LF, a royal or public magazine, or place appointed 
for the making, and keeping of arms neceſſary either for de- 
fence, or aſſault, See AR Ms, and ARMORY. 4 

* 'The word, according to ſome, is derived from arx, arcis, 
fortreſs ; by others 1 ars, an engine; this being the place 
where the engines of war are preſerv'd.— Some will have it 
compounded of arx and ſenatus, as being the defence of the 

| ſenate; others fetch it from the Italian arſenale, or from the 
modern Greek arſenalis; but the moſt probable opinion is, 


* - 
* 


that it is deriv'd from darſenaa, which, in the Arabic, ſigni- | 


fies an arſcual. | 
The arſenal of Venice is the place where the galleys are built 
and laid up. —The arſenal of Paris, is that where the cannon 
or great ene are caſt, It has this inſcription over the gate 
ulcania tela maniftrat, | 
Tela Giganteos debellatura furores. | 
There are alſo arſenale, or ſtore-houſes, appropriated to naval 
furniture and equipments.— At Marſeilles is the arſenal for 
the gallies; at Toulon, Rochefort and Breſt, for the men of 
war, See Navy, YARD, &c. | | 
ARSENIC*, ARSENICUM, in natural hiſtory, a ponderous 
mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflammable, which gives a 
whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves extremely cauſtic, 
or corroſive, to animals, ſo as to become a violent poiſon. 
See FossiL, CoRRosIvE, c. | | 
The word is compounded of the Greek ue, man, or zp7nv, 
male, and v2, I overcome, kill; alluding to its poiſonous 
quality, See Po1soN. | 
In an ancient manuſcript aſcribed to the ſibyls, is a verſe. 


\ 


which plainly intimates arſenic. —Tetraſyllabus ſum; prima | 


pars met virum, ſecunda vietoriam ſignificat . 
Arſenic is ranked in the claſs of ſulphurs. See SULPHUR,— 
There are divers kinds of arſenic; vix. yellow, or native; 
red; and cryſtalline, or white. Sy 
"ti ; I 7 re- ; 
Native or Yellow  ARSENIC, is of a yellow, or orange-colour ; 
whence it is alſo denominated auripigmentum, or — 
It is chiefly found in copper-mines, in a ſort of glebes or 
ſtones, of different figures and ſizes. Its colour, though 
always yellow, yet admits of divers ſhades and mixtures, as 
a golden yellow, reddiſh yellow, green yellow, &c. -Itis 
found to contain a portion of gold, but ſo little, as not to 


ARS 


Red AusEuIc, is a preparation of the hits or * ts 

nic made by adding to it a mineral ſul nalin 
— r op hm nr fulphiur; or abend 

White or Cryftalline AxsExiIc, is uſually drawn from the : 


* 


fellow kind, by ſubliming it with a proportion Native 
- Ie is this ſpecies is chic in-uſe * {yr Sf 8 6. 
Tis ſaid it is found native in ſome mine in A arſenic, 
White and yellow ar ſenic are procurable N Bo 
thod of which, as pradtited in Hungary, is given us by 1” 
5 anten in the Philoſophical Wa No 203. 155 Dr. 
balt Xing beat to powder, and the lig it fand 2. e co- 
off, by a current of water, they put what remains in the 
nace ; the flame of which paſſing over the powder, tax.” 
long with it the arſenical part, in form of a finok takes a> 
being received y Oe chimney, and carried thence r Tk 
brick channel, ſticks by the way to the ſides; and ts & Cloſe 
off, in form of a whitiſh or yellowiſh powder, —Fro,, 
_ remains of the cobalt, they proceed to make mat dr 
The ſmalleſt quantity of cry//alline arſenic, being mixed vin 


any metal, renders it friable, and abſolutely d f 

PF 638 ros its mal. 
Hence, the refiners dread nothing ſo much as'arſexie in ty. 
metals; nor could any thing be fo advantageous * ir 


— as --, — 
4 


N were ſuch a thing to be had, as a menſtruum that would ab 
| . or rer ar fenic alone; for then their metals worth. 
readily purified, without flying off, or evaporating. Se pe 
A ſingle grain of arſenic will turn a pound o 


x 


LI 


— 


9 24 
beautiful ſeeming ſilver, This hint many fal der bre : 
deavoured to improve on, for the making of ſilver hy 7 
vain, as it could never be brought to ſulain the Ag 
ſome have been hanged for coining ſpecies of this |; 95258 
filver. See SILVER, COIN ING, M&C. 22 
The chymiſts furniſh ſeveral preparations of arſeaic, which 
all turn on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, to blunt the 
corroſive ſalts thereof, and change them into a ſafe medici 6 
after the manner of ſublimate. Such are ruby of arſenic * 
But it ſcarce appears worth the pains: and whatever ſom. 
may urge, arſenic ſhould never he uſed inwardly in any _ 
as gnawing and tearing the veſſels, and occaſioning mortal 
convulſions, —Its fume taken into the lungs, kills inſtantly: 
and the oftner it is ſublimed, ſays Boerhaave, the ranker it 
grows. — Butter and cow's milk takeninlarge quantities, prove 


good antidotes againſt arſenic. ous 
| Regulus of ARSENIC, is the moſt fixed and compad part there. 
of, prepared by mixing it with pot-aſhes and ſoap, diffolving 
the whole, and caſting it into a mortar ; upon which the 
| heavieſt part falls to the bottom, See REcuLys, 
Cauſtic oil of ARSENIC, is a butyrous liquor, like butter of an- 
timony, prepared of 2 and corroſive ſublimate.—It ſerves 
to eat off N fleſh, cleanſe carious bones, c. 
ARSENICAL Magnet, magnes arſenicalis, is a preparation of 
antimony, with ſulphur and white arſenic. See Macner, 


| ARSENOTHELYSS®, among the ancient naturaliſts, the 


ſame with hermaphrodite, See HERMAPHRODIT E. 
The Greeks uſed the word both in ſpeaking of men and 
bealls. —It is formed from an and $yavg, male and fe- 

male. 5 

ARS IS and Theſis, in proſody, are names given to the two 
proportionable parts into which every foot, or rhythm is di- 
vided. See Foor, &c. | 
By arſis and theſis are uſually meant no more than a propor- 
tional diviſion of the metrical feet, made by the hand or foot 
of him that beats the time. ©, 

As in meaſuring the quantities of words, the hand is lift up, 
as well as let fall; part of the time taken up in meaſuring 
the foot, by lifting the hand up, is termed ar/is, or elevatu 

and the part, where the hand is let fall, the/is, or poſſtio. Vid. 

Auguſtin, 4e Muſica, l. 2. c. 10. In plaudendo enim quia ele- 
vatur & ponitur manus, partem pedis "fs elevatia vendicat, par- 

tem poſitio, : . 

wh per ArsIN & Theſin. See Fucuz. See alſo PER 
RSIN, Bs | | | 

ART, As, is defined by the ſchoolmen, a habit of the mind 

operative or effective according to right reaſon ; or ſome- 

what more intelligibly, a habit of the mind preſcribing rules 
for the due production of certain effects; or the introducing 
of changes in bodies from ſome foreknowledge and deſign in 

a perſon endued with a principle or faculty of acting. See 

HasiT, AcTI1oNn, &c. 

„ The word art is derived from the Greek agem virtue, 
ſtrength.— This is the opinion of Donatus, on the firſt ſcene 
of Terence's Andria: ars am Tis ane, difta off per ſynco- 
pen; and is followed by Scaliger. Others derive ar! fron 
aeg, utility, profit ; which is found in that ſenſe in Eſ- 

- chylus. | : 

On this footing, arts are divided into adi and factive.— 
Such as leave no external effect after their operation, as dan- 
cing, fiddling, Cc. are called active or practical arts: thoſe 
which do leave an effect behind them, as painting, Sc. are 
called facl ive, or fectiue arts. Magn. Moral. lib. 1, cape 3; 
ART is better defined, after my lord Bacon, a proper diſpo 


quit the coſt of ſeparating it. See ORPIMENT, and SAN- 
DARACHA, 


— 


of the things of nature by human thought and experience, 1 


4s to make them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of mankind 
| Ec. | ? 

See EXPERIMENT, hiloſopher, is ſometimes free, and 
Natures 0g F oy - ot + manifeſts herſelf in a re- 


' | 
3 T2 ſee in the heavens, plants, animals, Ec. 


> Sometimes ſhe is 


ſome uncommon accident, or depravation in matter, when 


: Aion of monſters. See MonsTER.—At other 
— 1 75 ſubdued and faſhioned by human I and 
kk to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes of mankind. —This laſt is 
whit we call art. In which ſenſe, art ſtands oppoſed to 
nature, See NATURE, ARTIFICIAL, ys -: 


The 
f generation, of prætergeneration, and of arts. 
* Ft iders nature at liberty; the ſecond, her errors; and 
hird, her reſtraints. 7 : 
Ph alſo uſed for ſcience or knowledge reduced into practice. 
Gee SCIENCE, and KNOWLEDGE. g ] 
Several of the ſchoolmen hold logic and ethics to be arts; in- 


- 


See THEORY, Locic, ETHICs, Sc. 


art, as it reduces the doctrine of ſtatics into practice. See 
MECHANICS, Cc. „ 1 
Ak r is principally uſed for a certain ſyſtem or collection of 
rules, precepts, and inventions or experiments, which being 
duly obſerved, make the things a man undertakes ſucceed, 


RIMENT, c. | ; 
To this ſenſe, art is oppoſed to ſcience, which is a collection 
of ſpeculative principles, and concluſions. See SCIEN CE.,— 
The nature and origin of art, and its diſtinction from ſcience, 
are farther conſidered in the preface to this work. ; 
Arts, in this ſenſe, may be divided, with reſpect to their 
ſcope and object, into human, as medicine; and divine, as 
theology. See MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY. 
Human, again, may be ſubdivided into civil; as law, po- 
litics, &c. military, as fortification, &c. 7 71 as agri- 
culture, chymiſtry, anatomy, &c. metaphyſical, as logics, 
pure mathematics, &c. philological, as grammar, criticiſm, 
c. mercantile, to which belong the mechanical arts and 
manufactures. See each in its place. | 5555 
Arts are more popularly divided into liberal and mechanical. 
Liberal ARTS are thoſe that are noble, and ingenuous; or 
which are worthy of being cultivated without any regard to 
Jucre ariſing therefrom. — Such are poetry, muſic, painting, 
grammar, Ran the military art, architecture, and naviga- 
tion. See LIBERAL ; ſee alſo PoE TRY, Music, GRam- 
Mar, RageToRIC, Ce. | | 
Mechanical Ak Ts, are thoſe wherein the hand, and body are 
more concerned than the mind; and which are chiefly cultiva- 
ted for the ſake of the profit they bring with them. —Of 
which kind are moſt of thoſe which furniſh us with the neceſ- 
farics of life, and are popularly known by the name of trades. 
—Such are weaving, turnery, brewing, maſonry, clock-making, 
carpentry, joinery, foundery, printing, &c. Sce TRADE, 
MANUFACTURE, Cc. = 5 
The mechanical arts take their denomination from pnXavn, 
machine; as being all practiſed by means of ſome machine 
or inſtrument, See Macnine, c. 


them which may be learnt and practiſed without any inſtru- 
ment at all: as logic, eloquence, medicine properly ſo called, 
Tc. 

The arts which relate to the ſight and hearing, my lord Ba- 
con obſerves, are reputed liberal, beyond thoſe which regard 

the other ſenſes, which are chiefly employed in matters of 
luxury. See SENSE, 

It has been well noted by philoſophers, that during the riſe 
and growth of ſtates, the military arts chiefly fourth; when 
arrived at their height, the liberal arts; and when on the de- 
„ Clining hand, the voluptuary arts. 


the art of deciphering, the art of flying, of ſwimming, art 

of diving, Sc. See Memory, DECIPHERING, FLyiNG, 

SWIMMING, Divine, Ec. | . 

Democritus maintained, that men learnt all their arts from 

brutes ; that the ſpider taught them weaving, the ſwallow 

building, the nightingale muſic ; and ſeveral medicine. 

Term of ART. See the article TERM. x 

Bachebr of ARTS. See the article BACHELOR, 

Mojter of ARTs, See MasTer, Decres, Faculty, 

ART is alſo applied to divers imaginary, and even ſuperſtitious 

octrines, and inventions. Such are, 7 | 

Lulls ART, or the tranſcendental ART, by means whereof a 
man may diſpute whole days on any topic in nature without 

uncerſtanding the leaſt tittle of the thing in diſpute ; thus 

called from its inventor Raymond Lully. 5s 

It conſiſts chiefly in diſpoling the ſeveral ſorts of beings into 


divers 92 or climaxes, to be run down in a deſeending pro- 
oL, I. | 


þ 


With the liberal arts it is otherwiſe ; there being ſeveral of | 


There are alſo divers particular arts ; as the art of memory, 


irregular, and diſorderly, either through | 


the reſiſtance of ſome impediment perverts her from her courſe; | 


Hence, the knowledge of nature may be divided into the hi- 


-ſmuch as they do not terminate in mere theory, but tend to 


and render them advantageous and agreeable. See RULE, | 


q 


| greſion,—Thus, whatever were propoſed to be talked on, 
they would ſay, firſt, it is a being, and conſequently, one, 
true, good, perfect: then, it is either created, or increated, 

in, every created being is either body or ſpirit, &c. 

Angelical ART, or the ART of ſpirits, is a method of attaining 
to the knowledge of = ing delired, by means of angels, 
or rather of dæmons. See Dx Mox. 
Under this come the arts of magic, ſorcery; witchcraft, &c. 
See Macic, SoRCERY, WITCHCRAFT, Ee. 

Ars Notoria, is a manner of RO ſciences by infuſion, 
without any other application than a little faſting, and per- 
forming a few ceremonies; 


They who make profeſſion of this art, affirm that it was by 
means hereof that Solomon, in one night's time, acquired all 
his knowledge. Delrio ſhews it to be a criminal curioſity, 
and founded on à ſecret compact with the devil. Diſquz/. 
Mag. p. 11. It was ſolemnly condemned by the Sorbonne, 
in 1320. 

St. uam ART, is a ſuperſtitious manner of curing wounds, 
by barely touching the linen wherewith thoſe wounds had 
been covered. See WounD, and SYMPATHY. 


lian ſoldiers, who practiſed this art, attributed the * +1; .. 


Hermetical ART, See the article HERMETICAL. 
11 ic ART, See the article Hyss0p1c, 
A 


TE RIA Appera. 3 As PE RA. 
ARTERIA e c See the articles} SAcRA. 


relates to the arteries. See ARTERY. | 
The arterial blood is fuppoſed more warm, florid, and ſpiri- 
tuous than the venal. See BLOOD. A 
ARTERIOSA Vena, eg wprnpiwdng; or arterial vein, a 
denomination given to the pulmonary artery, or that veſſel 
whereby the blood is conveyed from the right ventricle of the 
heart to the lungs. See PULMONARY. | 
Canals ARTERIOSUS, is a tube in the heart of a fœtus; 
which, with the foramen ovale, ſerves to maintain the circu- 
lation of the blood, and divert it from the lungs. See Fot- 
us, CIRCULATION, and FORAMEN Ovale. 
ARTERIOT OMV“, Aprnpioroma, in chirurgery, &c. 
the operation of opening an artery; or of letting blood with 
a lancet by the arteries; practiſed in ſome extraordinary 
caſes. See ARTERY, PHLEBOTOMY,. Se. See alſo A- 
NEURYSM. 

* The word is formed of 2erners, and rue, ſeco; T cut. 
Arteriotomy, is a very dangerous operation, ſeldom uſed with 
deſign, except in the forehead, the temples, and behind the 
ears, where the arteries are eaſily cloſed again by reaſon of 
the cranium underneath, which would be very difficult to ef- 
fect in any other part. In the other parts it uſually proves 
fatal; and we have numerous inſtances of perfons killed in 
bleeding, by a miſtake of an artery for a vein. 

Fernelius (2. 18.) Severinus (Ef. Mead. part. 2.] Tulpius 
(Of. 1. 48.) and Catherwood labour hard to introduce ar- 
teriotomy in apoplectic caſes, as much preferable to venæſec- 
tion; but they are not much followed, See AFoPLExY. 
ARTERY®, Aprnpia, in anatomy, a hollow fiſtulous canal, 
appointed to receive the blood from the ventricles of the heart, 


of heat and life, and the conveyance of the neceſſary nutri- 
ment,—Sce Tab. Anat, (Angeiol.) fig. 1. See alſo BLoop, 
HEART, LITE, Ec. 
* The word is Greek, amet,: which ſome imagine derived 
from ang, aer, the air, and moge, ſerwo, to keep: but o- 
thers, wuo underſtand the uſe of the part better, derive it 
2 ig, I lift, becauſe of its continual throbbing or 
eating. 
The — are ordinarily compoſed of three coats or mem- 
branes, 
a thread of fine blood-veſſels with nerves, for nouriſhing the 
other coats. The ſecond muſcular, and made up of circular, 


ſtrata according to the bigneſs of the artery: theſe fibres have 
a ſtrong elaſticity, by which they contract themſelves with 
force, when the power by which they have been ſtretched out, 
ceaſes, The third and inmoſt coat is a fine, denfe, tranſpa- 
rent membrane, which keeps the blood within its channels, 
which otherwiſe upon the dilatation of an artery, would eaſily 
ſeparate the ſpiral fibres from one another. As the arteries 
grow ſmaller, thefe coats grow thinner. 
All the arteries are conical, i. e. begin with a trunk, and 
growing leſs and narrower, end in branches fo minute, 
that they eſcape the ſight, unleſs aſſiſted with microſcopes ; 


i Oo by 


Delrio, in his Di/qur/itiones Magice, obſerves that ſome Tta- 


tion thereof to St. Anſelm ; but aſſures us with-!, nat it was 


ARTERIAL, or Ax r ERIOus, in anatomy, ſomething that 


and diſtribute it to all parts of the body, for the maintenance 


The firſt or outermoſt, nervous or tendinous ; being 


or rather ſpiral fibres; of which there are more or fewer 
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ART 


by which, in the tails of tadpoles and very ſmall eels, the 


extremities of the arteries ſeem, by the ſwift uninterrupted 
courſe of the blood, to be inoſculated or continued to the o- 
riginations of the veins : though by the tranſparency of thoſe 


veſſels, the actual continuation be not viſible, See ANAsTo- , 


Mos 1s, and IN0sCULATION. 
The coats of the arteries are of a very denſe, cloſe contex- 
ture; by which means the blood not being viſible through 
them, they generally appear white. Add, that the blood pro- 
ceeding from a greater capacity to a leſs, is thereby ſome- 
what obſtructed in its paſſage; but being forced on by the 
motion of the heart, diſtends the coats, and thereby occaſions 
a ſalient motion, called the pulſe.— By this thickneſs and 
whiteneſs of the arteries, with the pulſation obſerved therein, 
arteries are diſtinguiſhed from veins. See VEIN. | 
The pulſe of the arteries, like that of the heart, conſiſts of 
two reciprocal motions, a ſyſtole or contraction, and a dia- 
ſtole or dilatation: but they keep oppoſite times; the ſyſtole 
of the one anſwering to the diaſtole of the other. See PULSE, 
SYSTOLE, and DIASTOLE. 
All the arteries of the body, we have obſerved, ariſe in two 
large trunks, from the two ventricles of the heart. That 
from the right ventricle, is called the pulmonary artery, ſerving 
to carry the blood into the lungs : that from the left, the 
aorta, or great artery; which, by its numerous ramifica- 
tions, furniſhes all the reſt of the body, as far as the re- 
moteſt ſtages of circulation. See CIRCULATION of the 
blood. \ 
The great artery, after it leaves the heart, divides into two 
large trunks, called the aſcending, or upper; and deſcending, 
or lower trunks, See AORTA. | 
The aſcending trunk, or aorta aſcendens, conveys the blood 


to the head, and other upper parts of the body, and is ſub- 


divided into three branches. The firſt, the right fubclavian, 
whence ariſe the carotid, vertebral, cervical, right axillary, 
&c.—The ſecond, is the left carotid, The third, the left 
ſubclavian ; whence ariſe the left cervical, vertebral, and 
axillary, —See each deſcribed in its proper article, SUBCLA- 
VIAN, CaRoTiID, VERTEBRAL, CERVICAL, AXIL- 
LARY, c. | | 
The deſcending trunk, or aorta deſcendens, carries the blood 
to the trunk, and the lower parts of the body. 
Out of this ariſe the bronchial, intercoſtals, celiac, phrenic, 
meſenteric, emulgent, ſpermatic, iliac, umbilical, epigaſtric, hy- 
pogaſtric, crural, &c. with their ſeveral ramifications, — 
each in its place. | 


A _ of the ſeveral arteries, with their diviſions and 


| ſubdiviſions, in their natural order and poſition, as taken from 
the life ; ſee in plate anatomy, (Angeiol. fig. 6.) 
ARTERY, is alſo applied to that fiſtulous tube, compoſed of 
cartilages and membranes, which deſcends from the mouth 
to the lungs, for the conveyance and reconveyance of the 


air, in reſpiration. See RESPIRATION, LUNGs, and As- | 


PERA. 
This is particularly called the aſpera arteria, or trachea, and 
popularly the wind-pipe, See TRACHEA. 


| ARTHE L, ſomething caſt into a court, in Wales, or the 


marches thereof ; whereby the court is letted or diſcontinued 
or 98 time. The caſting of arthel is prohibited, 26 H. 8. 
C. 0. 

ART HRITISX*, ApSgri, in medicine, a diſeaſe better 
known under the name of the gout. See Gour. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ap3ggr, articulus, 
joint ; in regard the chief ſeat of that diſtemper is in the 
joints. 

ARrTHRITIC Vaters. See the article WATER, 

ARTHRODIA®*, AzSgwdie, in anatomy, a ſpecies of arti- 
culation, wherein a flat head of one bone is received into 
a ſhallow ſocket of another. See Bone, and ARTICULA- 
TION, | | 

* The word is formed from the Greek ooh egy, articulus, and 
Seo mats recipio, J receive. . 

Such is the articulation of the humerus with the ſcapula. 
See HUMERUs, SCAPULA, @&c, | | 
ARTHROSISS®, in anatomy, a juncture of two bones, de- 

ſigned for motion; called alſo articulation, _-See ARTICU- 


LATION, DIARTHRosSIs, ENARTHROsIs, and SYNAR- | 


THROSIS, | | 
The word is formed from the Greek age, articulus, junc- 
ture, joint. 

ARTICLE, Axriculus, a little part, or diviſion of a book, 
writing, or the like. — Aquinas divides his ſum of theology, 
into ſeveral queſtions ; and each queſtion into divers articles. 
uch an account conſiſts of ſo many articles. 

ARTICLE is alſo applied to the ſeveral clauſes, or conditions 
of a contract, treaty of peace, or the like, See TREAT v, 
CONVENTION, Oc. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, articles of marriage, articles of capitula- 
tion, preliminary articles, &c.— The eſtabliſhment of an 
Eaſt-India company at Oſtend, is a direct breach of the eighth 
and ninth articles of the treaty of Munſter. 

ARTICLES of the clergy, ARTICULI cleri, are certain ſtatutes 
touching perſons and cauſes eccleſiaſtical, made under Ed- 
ward II. and III. | | 


ö 


| 


ARTICLE of faith, is by ſome defined a point oo 

ctrine uncl we are "bliged to 3 = Chri ian do. 
; 5 4s havin 

vealed by God himſelf, and allowed and eſtahli 8 been re. 

by the church. See FaAiTH, ResisTexce " as ſuch 

ARTICLE, Articulus, in anatomy, denotes a joint 8 
of two or more bones of the body. 0 Wy Or JunQure, 
hart vi | > fc, lee al 

ARTICLE of death, Articulus mortis, the 
a dying pero, = Acony. _ Pings, or agony of 
The pope uſually ſends his benediQio 
in pl. wi. FT cardinals, g. 

ARTICLE, in arithmetic, ſigniſies the num 
ber, juſtly diviſible into 8 parts; as _— 5 or any num. 
Theſe are ſometimes called decads, and (nl C. 
numbers. Harris, f 5 nes 2 

ARTICLE, in grammar, denotes a particle uſed 
guages for the declining of nouns, and denoting th 
caſes and genders thereof. See PART1cLE, Nou every 
GENDER, c. OE : „ Cask, 
The uſe of articles ariſes chiefly hence, that in 
which have not different terminations to expreſs the 0 Uages 
ſtates and circumſtances of nouns; there js ſometh ifferent 
quired to ſupply that office. See TERMINATTON 8 18 
The Latins have no articles; but the Greeks, and 
the modern languages, have had recourſe hereto * eo - 
and aſcertaining the vague ſignification of common Wing 
pellative names. See NAME and AppELLATIVE and ap. 
The Greeks have their o, the eaſtern tongues their 
phaticum ; the Italians their zl, lo, and 1a.—The F ace e 
le, la, and les. — The Germans their der, das, dat — 
The Engliſh alſo have two articles, a and the : Which het 
prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general fignificati wn 
ſome particular thing, Thus we ſay, a man; that is + -n 
man or other : the man, that is, that certain man, Sn 
Hence it appears, that à is uſed in a larger, and 
ſenſe, 8 applied indifferently to er ae us 5 — 1 
thing, Whereas th diſtinguiſhes individually, and Fu - 
what particular thing is ſpoke of, —If the ſubſtantive to which 
the particle @ 1s affixed, begin with a vowel, or an): 8 
write and ſpeak it, an : ſo we fay, an ee, an hour, &c. * 
Some grammarians make the article a diſtinct part of ſpeech: 
others will have it a pronoun; and others, with Mr, Green. 
wood, a noun adjective. See SPEECH, PRoONovun, Ay. 
JECTIVE, Cc. ; 
Articles are things of great fervice in a Ianguage, as they con- 
tribute to the more neat and preciſe expreſſing of ſeveral pro- 
perties and relations which muſt otherwiſe be loſt.— And hence 
one great diſadvantage of the Latin, above other languages 
which have articles; in that the article being either expreſ- 
ſed, or left out, makes an alteration in the ſenſe, which the 
Latins cannot diſtinguiſh. —Thus when the devil ſaid to our 
Saviour, ft tu es filius Dei, it may either be underſtood, if thiy 
art a ſon 4 od, or, if thou art the ſin of God, Scali- 
a 95 he want of articles in the Latin, concluded them 
uſeleſs. 

The Italians even prefix articles to proper names, which do not 
naturally need any, in regard they do of themſelves ſignify 
things individually, — Thus they ſay, il Arigſto, il Tafſs, il Pe. 
trarcha.— Even the French join the 2 to the proper 
names of kingdoms, provinces, c. as la Suede, la Norman- 
die.— And we our ſelves do it to the names of certain 
mountains and rivers ; as the Rhine, the Danube, the Alps, &c, 

Indefinite ARTICLE. The article a is ſaid to be indefinite, be- 
cauſe applied to names taken in their more general, and con- 
fuſed ſignification; as, he travelled with the port and equi- 
page of a prince; where the words a prince may be underitood 
of any prince in the general. 

Definite ARTICLE, The article the is ſaid to be definite, or de- 
monſtrative, as fixing the ſenſe of the word it is put before, 
to one individual thing, Sec DEFINITIVE. 

Fa. Buffer diſtinguiſhes a third kind of articles in the French, 
which he calls intermediate, or partitive ; ſerving to denote 
part of the thing expreſſed by the ſubſtantives they are added 
to: as, des ſcavans ont cru, ſome learned men have ſuppoſed, 
Sc. I want, de la lumiere, ſome light, &c. i 

The uſe and diſtinction of the definite and indefinite articdes 
le or la, and de or du, make one of the greateſt difficulties in 
the Trench tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, and only to be 
acquired by practice. We may add, that in the Engliſh, 
though the articles be ſo few, yet they are of ſuch frequent 
uſe, that they eaſily diſcover any ſtranger, from a na 
Engliſhman. See ENOLIS RH, and FRENCH. 

ARTICUL ARIS, ARTICULAR, in medicine, an epithet 
applied to a diſeaſe which more immediately infeſts the artt- 
culi, or joints. | 
The morbus articularis, is the ſame with the Greek agg, 
and our gout, See ARTHRITIS, and GOUT. 

ARTICULATE ſounds, are thoſe which expreſs the letters, 
ſyllables, c. of any alphabet, or language. See SOUND, 
LETTER, ALPHABET, &c. See alſo INARTICULATE: 


In moſt lan 


Brutes cannot form articulate ſounds, cannot articulate the 
ſounds of their voice; excepting ſome few birds, as the lou 
rey, myner, parrot, pye, raven, and ſtarling, Cc. 


Voc. 


ec 


ARTI- 


ART 


| TION, ArTICULATIO in grammar, a di- 
A 3, 3 of words and ſyllables. See PRON UN- 


Abele, js chatpart of grammar which treats firſt of ſounds, 


; then of their combination, for the compoſing of 
5 words, Hence he who pronounces his words 
clearly, and diſtinctly, is ſaid to pronounce them articulately. 
See LETTER, SYLLABLE; WorD, Cc. 


two bones, deſigned for motion. See Bod E; and EXARTI- 
v. e 

There ars various forms and Kinds of articulation, ſuited to 
the ſeveral ſorts of motion and action. That which has 4 
notable and manifeſt motion, is called diarthrofis. See DI- 
ARTHROSIS. This is ſubdivided into enarthroſis, arthrodia, 
and ginglymus. See each in its place, ENARTHROsIs, AR- 
THRODIA, and GINGLYMUS. , 5 5 

That which only admits of an obſcure motion, is called /- 
nartbroſis ; ſee SYNARTHROSIS,—lt is ſubdivided into m- 


hy lis, ſutura, harmonia, fyſarcofis, fynchondreſis, Hnneuroſis, 
ſyntenofis, and ſynymenſis. See SyMPHISIS, SUTURA, HAR- 
MONIA, Cc. 5 8 3 
ART ICULORUM Anima. See the article ANIMA. 
ARTIFICIAL, Ax TITIcIATIs, ſomething made by art; 
not produced naturally, or in the conimon courſe of things. 
See ART, and NATURE. „ . 
« Art is uſually conſidered as a thing very different from na- 
« ture; and artificial things from natural ones: whenceariſes 
another more grievouserror, viz. that art is ſuppoſed a dif- 
ferent principle built upon nature, and of ſuch power, as to 
be able, either to perfect what nature had begun, to rectify 
and amend her when diſordered, or to free her when con- 
fined; though not utterly to divert or tranſmute her. But 
the truth is, artificial things do not differ from natural ones 
in nature or form, but only in the efficient: man has no 
power over nature, beſide what he has by motion; in vir- 
tue whereof, he can apply natural bodies to, or remove 
them from, one another. Where ſuch application or join- 
ing of active things to paſſive ones, is practicable, there 
may men do any thing; where it is not, nothing. Gold 
we ſometimes ſee purified by the chymiſt's fire; and ſome- 
times find it perfectly pure in the ſands, nature herſelf 
having done the buſineſs : ſo the rainbow is ſometimes 
formed on high in the water of a cloud ; and ſometimes 
here below by a ſprinkling of water. Nature, therefore, 
governs all things; under this ſubordination, of the courſe 
© of nature, the latitude or evagation of nature, and art, or 
© man ſuper- added to her other works; Bacon de Augmen. 
Sciznt, lib. II. See NATURE. 1 os 
ARTIFICIAL is alſo frequently uſed for faitious, See Fac- 

TITIOUS. | | 8 10 3 
Thus we hive artificial ſal-armoniac; artificial borix, &c. 
See ARMONIAC, and BoR Ax. 3 

ARTIFICIAL Arbours. See the article Ago k. 
ARTIFICIAL Arguments, in rhetoric, are all ſuth proofs or con- 
ſiderations as ariſe from the genius, induſtry, or invention of 
the orator. See ARGUMENT, and INVENTION. 
Such are definitions, cauſes, effects, &c. which are thus cal- 
led to diſtinguiſh them from laws, authorities, citations, and 
other arguments of that nature, which are ſaid to be inarti- 
ficial arguments, See DEFINITION; AUTHORITY, Ec, 
AnTiricriat Bethe. 3 BAT H. 
ARTIFICIAL Camphor, CAMPHOR, 
ARTIFICIAL Cinnabar. CinNNaABAR; 
ARTIFICIAL Colcothar. | CoLCoOTHAR. 
ARTIFICIAL Conduits. See thearticle? Coxpurr. 


1 


ARTIFICIAL Day. Day: 
ARTIFICIAL Divination. DivixaT1on. 
ARTIFICIAL Earthquakes. EARTHQUAKE, 
ARTIFICIAL Eye. | | | EYE. 
ARTIFICIAL Fire. 4 (FIRE. 


ARTITICIALHre-works, are compoſitions of inflammable ma- 
terials; chiefly uſed on ſolemn occaſions, by way of rejoi- 
eing. See FIRE-WORKS, 


ARTIFICIAL Hing. FLYING, 
ARTIFICIAL Forms. BY Form. 
ARTIFICIAL Foundation, See the article FounNDATION. 
ARTIFICIAL Fountain. FounTAIN; 


ARTIFICIAL Globe, Sphere, &c. See GLOBE; SPHERE; Cc. 
ARTIFICIAL Horizon, See HORIZON. 

ARTIFICIAL Lacca. See the article Lacca. 

ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a ſector or ſcale, are certain lines ſo 
contrived as to repreſent the logarithmic fines, and tangents ; 
which, by the help of the line of numbers, will ſolve all 
3 in trigonometry, navigation, &c. pretty exactly. 
e LINE, SCALE, SECTOR, c. | 

ARTIFICIAL Litbarge. See the article LitHaRGE. 
ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are ſecants, fines, and tangents. —See 


SECANT, SINE, and TANGENT ; ſee alſo Lod ARIT H 
MIC AL. i 


ARTIFICIAL Phoſphori, PHosSPHORI, 
ARTIFICIAL Ports. See the] PorT. 
ARTIFICIAL Poſftures. articles ] PosTURE. 
ARTIFICIAL Precipitation. PRECIPITATION, 


ARTICULATION, in anatomy, a juncture or donnection of | 


ARU 


Rarixnnow. 
| Roap. 
See the } SALTPETRE. 


Z \ 


ARTIFICIAL Road. 


| ArTIFICIAL Rainbow. ? 
ARTIFICIAL Saltpetre. [ 
J 


"ARTIFICIAL Star. articles | STAR. | 
ARTIFICIAL Permill:on, | VenatruLION 
ARTIFICIAL Vortex. VoRTExX. 


ARTILLERY, the heavy equipage of war ; comprehending 
all ſorts of great fire-arms, with their appurtenances ; as can- 
nons, mortars; bombs, petards, muſquets, carbines, c. See 
Cannon, MorTAR, Gun, PETARD, G. 
In this ſenſe; the word artillery coincides with what we o- 
therwiſe call ordnance, See ORDNANCE. . 5 
There was no attacking ſuch a place for want of heavy ar- 
tillery.— The Perſians; we are told in the embaſſy of F igueroa, 
would never, in 1518, have either artillery or infantry in their 
armies, by reaſon they hindered their 2 and retiring 
with ſo much nimbleneſs; wherein their chief military ad- 
dreſs and glory lay. „ . 
The term artillery is ſometimes alſo applied to the ancient 
inſtruments of war, as the catapultæ, battering rams, c. 
See Aries, MAcHixE, CAT AUT Tx, Go. | 

ark of ARTILLERY, is that place in a camp ſet apart for the 

artillery, or large fire-arms. See Pax K. 

Traile or Train of ARTILLERY, is a ſet or certain number of 
pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages, with all their fur- 
niture fit for marching. See TRAIN. To it frequently 
belong mortar-pieces, with bombs, carcaſſes, c. under the 
direction of the maſter of the artillery. 

There are trains of artillery in moſt of the king's magazines, 
as in the Tower, at Portſmouth, Plimouth, Windſor, &c. 
ARTILLERY Company is a band of infantry, conſiſting of 600 
men, making part of the militia or city-guard of London. 

See MILITIA. 50 | | 

Their officers are a leader, two lieutenants, two enſigns, 
three gentlemen of arms, two ſerjeants, and a provoſt 
marſhal. Chamberl. 3 

ARTILLERY is alſo uſed for what we otherwiſe call pyrotech- 
nia, or the art of fire-works, with the inſtruments and appa- 
ratus belonging thereto, See PVYVROTECHNIA. 

The writers upon artillery, are Caſimir Semionowitz, a Pole, 
Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, and S. Remy in his Memoires 
d Artillerie, which contain an accurate deſcription of all the 
machines and inſtruments of war now in uſe, with every thing 
that relates thereto. : 

ARTILLERY foot-level. See the article Lever. | 

ARTOTYRITES, or AR TOT YRITæ, a ſect in reli- 

gion; being a branch of the ancient Montaniſts, who firſt 
appeared in. the ſecond century, and infected all Galatia, 
See MoN T ANIS T. 5 
They uſed bread and cheeſe in the Euchariſt, or perhaps 
bread baked with cheeſe x. Their reaſon was, that the firſt 
men offered to God, not only the fruits of the earth, but of 
their flocks too. | 

* Hence according to St. Auguſtin, came their name, which 
3 — being phe, of ag, bread, and ess, 

„ | | 

ARVALES® Fratres, were prieſts in ancient Rome, who 
aſſiſted in the ſacrifices of the Ambarvalia offered every year 
to Ceres and Bacchus for the proſperity of the fruits of the 
earth, yiz. the corn and wine. See AMBARYALIA, Oc. 

* The word is originally Latin, and is formed from arwvum, a 
field; becauſe in their ceremonies, they went in proceſſion a- 


ſacrifice for the fertility of the fields. Others ſay, becauſe 
they were appointed arbitrators of all differences relating to 
the limits of fields and land- marks. 


They were inſtituted by Romulus, and were twelve in num- 
ber; all of them perſons of the firſt diſtinction; the founder 
himſelf having been of the body. — They made a college, cal- 
led collegium fratrum arvalium. See COLLEGE. 
The mark of their dignity, was a garland, compoſed of ears 
of corn, tied with a white ribbon, which Pliny ſays, was the 
firſt crown in uſe at Rome. See CRO wN. 
According to Fulgentius, Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurſe, 
was the firſt founder of this order of prieſts : ſhe, it ſeems, 
had twelve ſons, who uſed to walk before her in proceſſion 
to the ſacrifice ; one of whom dying, Romulus, in favour of 
his nurſe, promiſed to take his place; and hence, ſays he, 
came this ſacrifſce, the number twelve, and the name of 
brother. —Pliny (J. 17. c. 2.) ſeems to indicate the ſame thing, 
when he mentions that Romulus inſtituted prieſts of the fields, 
after the example of Acca Laurentia his nurſe, 
ARUNDELIAN Marbles. See the article MarBLE. 
AR USPICES?®, an order of prieſts among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who foretold things to come chiefly b inſpecting the 
entrails of beaſts killed in ſacrifice. See DivinaT1on, 
and SACRIFICE. | | 
The ward ſeems more properly written haruſpices ; as being 
derived from haruga, which ſignifies the entrails of victims 3 
and afpicere, to view or conſider. See HARUSPEX.— 
Or, as others think, from hara, hoſtia, a victim: though 


from aras, and inſpicere, to inſpect the altars.—Fa. Pezron 
is poſitive it was originally formed of the Celtic au, liver 
and /picio, I look; whence auſpex: which being a word 


ſomewhat rude of pronunciation, they thence formed aru- 
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round the fields; or according to Gellius, becauſe they offered 


ſome defend the orthography of aru/pices, deriving the word 


per. 


A 


——_ ea . v4. 
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ſpex, See Av3Prces.—lIn Feſtus we meet with harwiga, or ; ASAPPES®, or Az Ap Es, an order of ſoldiers in the Ty... 

hardiga, which he defines to be a victim whoſe viſcera are 2 whom they expoſe to the firſt ſhock of th urkiſh 

conſidered while yet remaining together. Upon which Mr. to the end that being thus fatigued, and their Fords diem); 

the Spahi's and Janizaries may fall on and find an ente 
1 


Dacier obſerves, that Harviga is formed from apt, aries, 


"> 


by inſerting the Zolic digamma, before the . It was pro- queſt. con- 
perly, therefore, a ram they ſacrificed; but afterwards the The word is derived from the Turkiſh ſaph, wh: 
name became common to all victims, See VICTIM. rank, file, order ; from whence they 2 vakck lignife, 
The doctrine or diſcipline of the * was formed into range in battle. | FROM aſphayh, t, 
a preciſe art, called aruſpicina, See DIVINATION. The Aſappes are held of ſo little value, that th f 
Cato, who was an Augur, uſed to ſay, he wondered how ſerve as bridges for the cavalry to paſs over, in il] W 
S, and 


eateſt 


face. which you ſee what opinion he had of the ſolidity part of them are natural Turks; they travel on foot and h. 
> Id have 


of the aruſprcma. no pay, but the plunder they can get f 
ARYTANOIDES®, in anatomy, the third and fourth | A $ ARA BACK A, or rag ears, x nt 


one . could look at another without laughing in his as faſcines tofill up the ditches of places beſieg'd —Th 
y 7 


cartilages of the larynx, ſituate under the thyroides: called to be mentioned by Pliny and Dioſcorides ppoſed 
alſo guftales, See LARYNX.  baccharis, or 8 e by us called LOT the name of 
* The arytæ noides are thus called on account of the figure of Avicenna relates, that it is brought from; Chin, . 
an apuratyay wer; which, together, they ſomewhat reſem- roots reſemble thoſe of gramen, or dog's- i. , t its 
ble: and is compounded of that word; and «35, ſhape, or has a pretty briſk ſmell, and bites the — 2 - that it 
figure. Its leaves were anciently much in uſe, as an r ** 
an 


ARYTANOIDEUS, in anatomy, one of the muſcles ſer- N , h 
ving to cloſe the larynx; otherwiſe called little arytænoideus, 3 = oy RC 3 5 1 obſer. 
| . e, that j 


and aryartænoideus, 7 cer iving its wo igin 8 on IP poſterior plant be pulled forward it becomes vomitive, but; * 
_ inferior part of the arytænoides. See ARYTANOt- wards purgative. Rulandus and Fernelius fr — 
s , : ; | it as a diuretic. * 
The aryiænoideus has its head in one arytænoid cartilage, Bit it is chi | 
3 ; | ut it is chiefly uſed amo | 
and its tail in the other ; and ſerves to bring them together, is which i & died 2 * Ver- . ſternutatory, In order 
and ſhut the rima or glottis. See GLOTTIS., FX, 4 W 1 be OY 3 powder, to be taken 
ARYTHMUS®*, or ARHYTHMUs, in medicine, is uſed by eee quauity it drains the head of mucous 


ſome for a ſinking, or failure of the pulſe, ſo as it can no lon- | | 3 ; | 

ger be felt ; but it more properly denotes an irregularity, or _ 1 e o ing e or that partakes of 

want of due order and proportion of the pulſe, See PULsE. + 1 He 1 58 To or the lapis aſbeſtos. See As Es- 
The word is formed from the privative particle &, and | A OE wy 18 wer 4 71 ; 3 ; 

don modulus, or meaſure. | 3 aper an loth, which will burn in the hre, be 

AS *, among antiquaries, ſometimes ſignifies a particular | Purified by it, and yet not conſume, See Park, Es. 
weight; in which ſenſe the Roman as is the fame with the | The ancients are ſaid to have made napkins and towels of it 
Roman libra, or pound. See WEIOHT, Lina, PounD, &c, | which, when foul, inſtead of waſhing, they threw into the 
* The word is by ſome derived from the Greek ais, which, fire to cleanſe. dee LinuM Incombuſtibile, | 
in the Doric dialect, is uſed for etc, one, g. d. an entire AS BEST OS, amineral ſubſtance, of a whitiſh ſilver colour 
and a woolly texture ; conſiſting of ſmall threads or longitu- 


thing; though others will have it named as, quaſt æπ be- 
cauſe made of braſs. —Budzus has wrote nine books de az, | dinal fibres, endued with the wonderful property of reſiting 


& jus partibus, of the as and its parts. frre, and remaining unconſumed in the intenſeſt heat 
The as had ſeveral diviſions. —T he principal were, the an- | The word agerg oc, asbeftos, roperly ſignifies an incombuſ 
cia, or ounce; which was the twelfth part of the as: ſex- tible body ; being formed of the privative particle , ep 
zans, the ſixth part of the as, or two ounces : guadrans, the _ CEevpuyal, extinguo. = 
fourth part of the as, or three ounces : triens, the third part This lanuginous mineral is ſometimes alſo call'q amanthus, 


of the as, which was four ounces : quncunx was hve ounces : ſometimes falamandra, or ſalamander”s wobl, from the candle- 
ſemis, half the as, that is fix ounces : ſeptunx, ſeven ounces : wicks ſaid to be made anciently of it. From a pungent qua- 
bes, two thirds of the as, or eight ounces : dodrans, three lity, which . 83's lays it has on the tongue without aſtrin- 
fourths of the as, or nine ounces : dextans, ten ounces : and gency, It 8e Fd alumen, kaving the epithet of plumeum added 


deunx, eleven ounces. See OUNCE, UNCIa, Quincunx, to it, taken from its downy filaments, to diſtinguiſh it from 
| the other allums ; though 1t is to be obſerved the true plume 


allum is another fort of body. See ALLum. 
From its light grey colour it is called polig and corſeides; and 
from its likeneſs to the hoary fibres of ſome forts of mat- 
weed, /partapolia, From the capacity it has of being ſpun 
into thread, it is called /inum, with ſome diſtinguiſhing epi- 
thet, taken either from its quality, as Enum asbeflinum vi- 
vum, or incombuſtibile ; or from the place where it is found, 
as lnum foſſile, linum Indicum, Creticum, Cypricum, and Car- 


ounces. | m . 
Four hundred and twenty years after, the firſt Punic war | paſium, or Cary/tium. Beſides the places whence it borrows 
names, it is alſo found in Tartary, at Namur in the Low 


having exhauſted the treaſury, they reduced the as to two it is und 
ounces. In the ſecond Punic war, Hannibal preſſing hard on Countries, in Thuringia, among the mines in the Old No- 
them, the aſſes were farther reduced to an ounce a- piece.— ricum, in Egypt, in the mountains of Arcadia, at Puteoli 
Laſtly, by the Papirian law, they took away half an ounce | in the iſland of Corſica, in the iſland of Angleſey in Wales, 
more, and reduced the as to a bare half ounce ; and it is | and in Aberdeenſhire in Scotland, at Montauban in France, 
generally thought that it reſted here all the time of the com- and in the kingdom of Siberia. So 
monwealth, and even till Veſpaſian's reign. - | Naturaliſts generally reckon it among the ſtones, whence 
| its appellation of lapis Asbe/tos,. &c. but Dr. Plot rather judges 


This laſt was called the Papirian as, in regard the law juſt l l a | 
it a terra lapidoſa, or middle ſubſtance, between ſtone and 
earth. As to its generation, the ſame author takes it to be 


mentioned was paſſed in the year of Rome 563, by C. Pa- 
pirius Carbo, then tribune of the people. Thus there were a | i 

a mixture of ſome ſalt, and a pure earth without ſulphur, co- 

agulated in the winter, and hardened by the heats in ſummer. 


four different as's in the time of the commonwealth, 
The ſalt J. Heſſus ſays is a liquid allum, of a milky ſubſtance, 


The figure ſtamped on the as, was at firſt a ſheep, ox, or 
fow. (Plutarch. Poplic. Plin. 18. 3.) From the time of the | Ihe 1: 
inclining to yellow, that ſweats out of the earth, and ſmells 
* like rotten A vai | 


kings, a Janus with two faces on the one ſide, and the ro- 
ſtrum or prow of a ſhip on the reverſe. | | : ; 

The triens and quadrans of copper had the figure of a ſmall | The Asbe/tos, or lapis Asbeſtos, is really a fort of native, hiſ- 
veſſel called ratis on the reverfe. Thus Pliny: Naa eris, | file ſtone, which one may ſplit into threads or filaments, de- 

Ci. e. aſſis] fuit ex altera parte Fanus geminus, ex altera ro- fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable, filky, and of a greyiſh 

ftrum navis:; in triente vero & guadrante r ates, Hiſt, Nat. 1lver colour, not unlike talc of Venice. 

1. 33. c. 3, Hence theſe pieces were ſametimes called Ra- It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſoluble in water; 2 ex- 

15 4 | ſed to the fire, neither conſt or calcines,—A large 

As was alſo uſed to denote any integer, or whole —Whence | 11. cjafe, indeed, reduces it into little glak globules 
the Engliſh word ace. 5 proportion as the filaments ſeparate; but common fire only 

Thus as, ſignified the whole inheritance ; whence heres ex EEE 

afſe, the rm 8 | Theſe filaments are of different lengths, from one inch to ten. 

So the jugerum, or Roman acre of land being reckoned the | — The ſtone is uſually found incloſed within other very har 
incagers WA Cu 45 "30 CIrdeT RTE int 12 2063; tes ſtones ; though ſometimes growing to the ſurfaces of them, and 


c. ä 
As was alſo the name of a Roman coin, made of different 
matters, and different weights, in different ages of the com- 
monwealth. See Col. h 
Under Numa Pompilius, according to Euſebius, the Roman 
money was either of wood, leather or ſhell. —In the time of 
Tullus Hoſtilius, it was braſs, and was called as, bra, li- 
bella, or ponds, becauſe actually weighing a pound, or twelve 


SOS AVI 151 | | ſometimes detached or ſeparate from any. 
The as, and its parts, or divihons, . Notwithſtanding eee opinion that fire has no effect 
rt As | 12 Uncie | | + | Semis | 6 Unciæ on the Abeftes ; yet, in two trials before the Royal Society 
| 1 Deunr | 11 TY - «gg 5 | a piece of incombuſtible cloth made of this ſtone, a foot long, 
. + | Dextans | 10 + | Triens 4 and half a foot broad, weighing about an ounce and ball, war 
q + | Dodrans | 9 x | Puadrans | 3 found to loſe above a dram of its weight, each time. 1 
. 2 | Bes 8 3 | Sextans |2 The Asbeſtos applied to any part of the ay excites 1 les 
vt | Septunxs | 7 | | :+ | Uncia | T ing; and yet we read of it as anciently preſcribed for di in 

| f | = 


* 


SC 

| pf the ſkin ; and particularly for the itch: 

| ther the alumen plumeſum tl founded. See ALLUM. 
this day, they are frequentyy con : 


be indu * 
dee and paper. See the articles LIN uu, 
The re i | Pliny calls 
facture is undoubtedly difficult enough. Pliny © 
= {ibeftas inventu rarum, textu difficillimum : Wormius aſ- 
ſures, that the method of making cloth of Asbef/tos, is now 


wn: in realit 
entirely unkno rute 40 mixture of ſome other pliant 


ing practicable f 
— as wool, hemp, or flax, along with the Asbeſtos, the 


flaments of this latter appearing too coarſe, and brittle, to 


. 
. 


it in divers manufactures, 


and PA- 


tolerable ſine work. However this be, Bapt. Porta 
2 the ſpinning of Asbeſtos was a thing 


aſſures us that in his time, the 
known to every body at Venice. 


ie. Caſtagnatta ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, is aid | 
2 pooch he. manufacture to ſuch perfection, that his | 
ſoft, and tractable, much reſembling lamb-ſkin | 
Jrefled white: he could thicken, and thin it at pleaſure, and 


to 
Asbeſtos was 


thus either make it into a very white ſkin, or a very white 


Eiugy is | ; 
his kind of linnen- cloth was highly eſteemed by the ancients ; 


though then better known, and more common than among | 


us ; being held equally precious with the richeſt pearls: nor is 


it now of mean value even in the country where it is moſt ge- | 


nerally made, a China cover, (i. e. a piece of twenty-three 


inches and three quarters long) being worth eighty. tale, i. e. 


36 J. 135. 4d. Pliny lays, he himſelf had ſeen napkins there- 


of, which being taken foul from the table, after a feaſt, were | 


thrown into the fire, and by that means were better ſcowered 


unleſs it were ra- 
that was meant hereby; for even at 


than if they had been waſhed in water, Cc. But its principal 


uſe, according to Pliny, was for the making of ſhrouds for 
royal funerals, to wrap up the corps, ſo as the aſhes might be 
preſerved diſtin from that of the wood, c. whereof the fu- 
neral pile was compoſed : and the princes of Tartary, accord- 
ing to the accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſtill uſe 
it at this day in burning their dead. Some of the ancients are 
ſaid to have made themſelves clothes of it, particularly the 
Birachmans among the Indians. The wicks for their perpe- 
tual lamps, according to Dr, Liſter, were made of it; and. 


ſome to this day uſe it for the wicks of ſuch lamps as they | 
would not have any trouble with; becauſe the asbe/tos never | 
waſting, there is no occaſion for ſhifting the wick. Septalla | 


canon of Milan had thread, ropes, nets, and paper made of 
the asbeſtos. A handkerchief or pattern of this linen was 
| preſented to the Royal Society, a foot long, and half a foot 


When taken out red-hot, it did not burn a piece of white 
paper, on which it was laid. Mr. Villette pretends, that his 
large burning concave uſually vitrifies the asbgſtos. See the 
article LinUM Incombuſtibile. "I 


worms, found in the rectum inteſtinum, chiefly of children, 


and frequently voided with their feces ; ſometimes alſo ad- 


hering to the fundament, or even pendant from it. See 
Worm, | | F- 
* They are thus called from the Greek 2oyae:@, I leap, on 
account of their continual troubleſome motion, cauſing a 
moſt intolerable itching. 


Aſearides are ſaid to be ſometimes the occaſion of a prolapſus | 


ani. See PROCIDENTIA, es 
ASCENDANT), AsctnpenT, or AscenDinG Line, in 
genealogy, is underſtood of anceſtors, or ſuch relations as have 
gone before us; or are nearer the root of the family. See 
DEGREE. - ä AE, 
Such are father, grandfather, great uncle, &c,—They are 
thus called in contradiſtinction to deſcendants, or the deſcend- 
ing line. See DESCENDANT. | 
Marriage is always forbid between the aſcendants and de- 


Sec. 


ASCENDANT, in aſtrology, denotes the horoſcope; or the de- 


| gree of the ecliptic which riſes upon the horizon, at the time 
of the birth of any one. See Horoscope. 
This is ſuppoſed to have an influence on his life and fortune, 
by giving him a bent and propenſity to one thing more than 
another. See NATIVvIT Y, Oc. 
In the cœleſtial theme, this is alſo called the firſt houſe, the 
angle of the E 4 or Oriental angle, and the ſignificator of life, 
See Housr, THEME, &c.—Such a planet ruled in A aſ- 
cendant,— Jupiter was in his aſcendant, &c. 
Hence the word is alſo uſed ina moral ſenſe, for a certain ſu- 
periority which one man has over another, from ſome un- 
ASCENDENS Oe, See 
| iguus, See the article OBLIOuus. 
ASCENDING, in aſtronomy, is underſtood of hoſe ſtars, or 
degrees of the heavens, &c. which are riſing above-the hori- 
20n, in any parallel of the equator, See Ris1NG, and Ho- 
RIZON, | 
AscENDING Latitude, is the latitude of a planet when goi 
- ay the north pole, See Barron n 
91. 1. 


— —— 
* 


one would ſcarce imagine the 


— — 


of mankind has found a method of working this | 


ASC 


AscENDING "Needs, is that point of a planet's orbit, wherelh 


it paſſes the ecliptic, to proceed northward, See Onzrr, 
PLANET, Sc. e 
This is otherwiſe called the northern 


; node, and repreſented by 
this character G. See Nope, &c.- © | 


ASCENDING, Aſcendens, in matters of genealogy; &c, See 


$ 
: 


ASCENDANT. 


AsCENnDING Signs, among aftrologers, are thoſe which are upon 


' their aſcent or riſe, from-the nadir-or loweſt part of the hea- 


ASCENDING, 1 


The aſcending 


vens, to the zenith or higheſt, 
bi We HET. WIL e 

| in anatomy, is applied to ſuch veſſels as carry the 
blood upwards, or from lower to higher parts of the body. See 


See Sron, ZENITH, Na- 


Boop, and VESSEL. 


The aſcending aorta, aorta aſcendens, is the ſuperior trunk of 
the artery, which furniſhes the head. Sce AoRTA, and Ax- 
Ar,, , 3504454- 8 x 53 
cava, vena cava aſcendens, is a large vein formed 
by a meeting or union of the two iliacs of one fide, with thoſe 


of the other. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. I. lit. o. (An- 
| geiol.) g. 


6. lit, cc. See alſo Cava. | | 
any of the ancient anatomiſts, called this the deſcending cava; 


as imagining that the blood deſcended from the liver by this 
vein, to ſupply the parts below the diaphragm. But the mo- 


derns have ſhewn that it has a quite contrary uſe, and ſerves 


or the conveyance of the blood from the lower parts to the 


heart ; whence its appellation aſcendant. 


ASCENSION, AscENs1o, a riſing, or moving upwards; 


——— 


See ASCENT, AscENpDANT, ASCENDING, c. 


AsCENS10N is particularly uſed for that miraculous elevation of 


ſcendants, in a direct line. See MARRIACOE, DroREE, 


The right 


our Saviour, when he mounted to heaven, body and ſoul, in 
the ſight of his Apoſtles. 2 

Several errors and hereſies relating to the aſcenſion of Chriſt's 
human body, are briefly touched by Tertullian: U? & illi 
erubeſcant qui adfirmant carnem in cœlis vacuam ſenſu, ut va- 
ginam, exempto Chriſto, ſedere ; aut qui carnem & animam 
tantundem, aut tantummodo animam, carnem verb non jum. 
The Apellitz taught, that Chriſt left his body diflolved in 


the air, (St. Auſtin ſays in the earth) and ſo aſcended into 


heaven Without it: as he did not, ſay they, bring his body 
from heaven, but received it from the elements of the world; 
ſo he returned it again to the world. — The Seleuciani and 


. Hermiani taught that the body of Chriſt aſcended no farther 


than the ſun, in which it was depoſited : from that paſſage 


of the Pſalms, in the ſun has he placed his tabernacle.” 


Which opinion Greg. Nazianzen alſo attributes to the Ma- 
nice 00 | s 


"I 4 


Ascens10Nn-Day, popularly called Holy Thurſday; a feſtival of 
broad. This gave two proofs of its reſiſting fire; though in | . 
both experiments it loſt above three drams in its weight. 


the church, held ten days before Whitſuntide, in memory of 
our Saviour's aſcenſion. See FE AST. 


ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or oblique, | 
Right ASCENSION of the ſun, or a ſtar, is that degree of the 


equinoctial, accounted ſrom the beginning of Aries, which 


5 I riſes with the ſun or ſtar, in a right ſphere. See SPHERE. 
ASCARIDES®, Acxapides, in medicine, a ſlender ſort of | 


Or, right aſcenſion, is that degree and minute of the equinoc- 
tial, counted as before, which comes to the meridian with 
the ſun or ſtar, or other point of the heavens. See Sun, 


„ 


The reaſon of thus referring it to the meridian, is, becauſe 


that is always at right angles to the equinoctial, whereas the 


horizon is only ſo in a right or direct ſphere. 

aſcenſion ſtands oppoſed to the right deſcenſion. See 
DEsCENnsION. | e 
Two fix'd ſtars, which have the ſame right aſcenſion, i. e. are 
at the ſame diſtance from the firſt point of Aries in a right 
ſphere; or, which amounts to the ſame, are in the ſame me- 
ridian ; riſe at the ſame time. — If they be not in the ſame 


meridian, the difference between the time when they riſe is 


the preciſe difference of their right aſcenſion. —In an oblique 
ſphere, where the horizon cuts all the meridians obliquely, 
different points of the meridian never riſe or ſet together ; 
ſo that two ſtars on the ſame meridian never riſe or ſet at 
the ſame time; and the more oblique this ſphere, the greater 
is the interval of time between them. See RisinG, SET- 
TING, Cc. | | 


To find the right a tenſions of the ſun, ſtars, c. trigonome- 


trically, ſay, As radius is to the coſine of the ſun's greateſt de- 
clination, ſo is the tangent of the diſtance from Aries or Li- 
bra, to the tangent, of right aſcenſion. — Lo find the right aſ- 
cenſions mechanically by the globe; fee GLops, | 

The arch of right aſcenſion, js that portion of the equator in- 
tercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point of 
the equator which is in the Meridian: or it is the number of 
7 contained therein. — This coincides with the right 


aſcenſion it ſelf.— The tight aſcenſion is the ſame in all parts of 
the globe. | | | 


We ſometimes alſo ſay, the right aſcenſion of a point of the e- 
cliptic, or any other point of the heavens. See DescEnsroNn. - 
The difference between the right and oblique aſcenfions, is 
called the aſcen/ional difference. See ASCENSION AL. 


Angle of Right ASCENSION. See the article ANGLE, 
Oblique ASCENSION, is an arch of the equatof inter- 


cepted between the firſt point of Aries, and that point 


of the equator which riſes together with a ſtar, &c. 


iPp ins 


— 


_— . 
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in an oblique ſphere. See SpHERE, and DesCEnsSION. | 
The oblique aſcenſion is numbred from weſt to eaſt ; and is 
more or leſs according to the different obliquity of the 
- ſphere. | 
To find the oblique aſcenſions of the ſun, either trigonometri- 
cally, or by the globe. See ASCENSIONAL Difference, and 
GLOBE. | 

The arch of obligue- aſcenſion, is an arch of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point of the 
equator which riſes witha ſtar or planet in an oblique ſphere. 
This coincides with the oblique aſcenſion it ſelf, —The ob- 
lique 4ſcenſions change according to the latitude of the places. 
Refrattion of ASCENSION and Deſcenſion. See REFRACTION. 
ASCENSIONAL Difference, is the difference between the 
right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point on the ſurface 
of the ſphere, See ASCENSION. : 
To find the aſcen/ional difference trigonometrically, having 
the latitude of the place, and the ſun's declination given; ſay, 
As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, ſo is the tangent 
of the ſun's declination to the ſine of the aſcen/ional diffe- 
rence, 


If the ſun be in any of the northern figns, and the aſcenfonal | 


difference, as D O, be ſubſtracted from the right gſcenſion D, | 
(Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 63.) the remainder will be the oblique 
aſcenſion O. If he be in a ſouthern ſign, the aſcenſtonal dif- 
ference being added to the right aſcenſion, the ſum is the ob- 
lique aſcenſion ; and thus may tables of oblique aſcenſions be 
conſtructed for the ſeveral degrees of the ecliptic, under the 
| ſeveral elevations of the pole. See TABLE, 
ASCENSORIUM, ſometimes occurs in our ancient wri- 
ters for a ſtair or ſtep, See STAIRS. 
ASCENT, Asctnsvus, the motion of a body tending from 
below upwards ; or the continual receſs of a body from the 
earth, See MoT10N, | 
In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppo 
SCENT, 


The Peripatetics attribute the ſpontaneous aſcert of bodies, to 


a principle of levity inherent in them. See LEVIT . 

The moderns deny any ſuch thing as ſpontaneous levity, and 
ſhew that whatever ach, does it in virtue of ſome external 
impulſe or extruſion. Thus it is that ſmoak, and other rare 


bodies, aſcend in the atmoſphere ; and oil, light woods, &c. | 


in water : not by any external principle of levity, but by the 

ſuperior gravity or tendency downwards of the parts of the 
medium wherein they are. 
MOSPHERE, Oc. | 
The aſcent of light bodies in heavy mediums is produced after 
the ſame manner as the a/cent of the lighter ſcale of a ballance. 
It is not that ſuch ſcale has an internal principle whereby it 


immediately tends upwards ; but it is impelled upwards by the 


præponderancy of the other ſcale ; the exceſs of the weight of 
the one having the fame effect by augmenting its impetus 
downwards, as ſo much real levity in the other: by reaſon 
the tendencies mutually oppoſe each other, and that action 
and reaction are always equal. See this further illuſtrated un- 
der the articles SPECIFIC Gravity, FLulp, HyDRosT A- 
TIC Al. Ballance, &c. | 
| ASCENT of Bodies on inclined Planes. See the doctrine and laws 
thereof, under the article Iuclined PLANE. 
ASCENT of Fluids, is particularly underſtood of their riſing above 
their own level between the ſurfaces of nearly contiguous bo- 
dies, or in ſlender capillary glaſs tubes, or in veſſels filled with 
ſand, aſhes, or the like porous ſubſtance. See FLuiD. 
This effect happens as well in vacuo as in the open air, and in 
crooked as well asſtrait tubes. — Some liquors, as ſpirit of wine, 
and oil of turpentine, aſcend ſwifter than others; and ſome 
riſe after a different manner from others. Mercury does not 
aſcend at all, but rather ſubſides. EE 
The phænomenon, with its cauſes, &c. in the inſtance of 
capillary tubes, will be ſpoke of more at large under the ar- 
ticle CAPILLARY Tube. 
As to planes. Two ſmooth poliſhed plates of glaſs, metal, 
ſtone, or other matter, being ſo diſpoſed as to be almoſt con- 
tiguous, have the effect of ſeveral parallel capillary tubes; and 
the fluid riſes in them accordingly : the like may be ſaid of a 
veſſel filled with ſand, c. the divers little interſtices whereof 
form, as it were, a kind of capillary tubes. So that the ſame 
principle accounts for the appearance in them all. And to the 
ſame may probably be aſcribed the aſcent of the ſap in vege- 
tables. See VEGETABLE, and VEGETATION. 
Thus Sir I. Newton—* If a large pipe of glaſs be filled with 
© ſifted aſhes well preſſed together, and one end dipped into 
© ſtagnant water, the fluid will aſcend ſlowly in the aſhes, fo 


© a8 in the ſpace of a week or fortnight, to reach the height | 


of thirty or forty inches above the ſtagnant water. This 
aſcent is wholly owing to the action of thoſe particles of the 
aſhes which are upon the ſurface of the elevated water; 
thoſe within the water attracting as much downwards as 
upwards: it follows, that the action of ſuch particles is very 
ſtrong ; though being leſs denſe and cloſe than thoſe of glaſs, 
their action is not equal to that of glaſs, which keeps quick- 
ſilver ſuſpended to the height of ſixty or ſeventy inches, and 
therefore acts with a force which would keep water ſuſpended 
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ſed to deſcent, See DE- 


See GRaviTY, MEBiuM, Ar- 


| 


| 


] ASCENT, in aſtronomy, &c, 


} 


I 


A 


I 


z 


ASC 


© to the height of above ſixty feet. —By the fin. 
« ſponge ſucks in water, — the ids _ ray 
mals, according to their ſeveral natures and 
imbibe various juices from thE blood,” Opyics, p. 2g. 0nd 
If a drop of oil, water, or other fluid, be laid on 1 307. 
perpendicular to the horizon, ſo as to ſtand withoos - Plane 
or running off ; and another plane inclined to the fo _ 
as to meet a- top, be brought to touch the drop; the rmer, ſo 
drop break, and aſcend towards the touching 3 of k, will the 
and it will aſceng the faſter in proportion as it is hig Planes. 
reaſon the diſtance between the planes is conſtant] — by 
ing. After the ſame manner, the drop may be brin- 
any part of the planes, either upward or downward ought to 
1 1 the —— of eee or lide. 
aſtly, if: the ſame perpendicular planes be 3 
two of their ſides meet and 5 a ſmall . that 
two being only kept a- part by the interpoſition of ſom other 
body; and thus immerged in a fluid tinged with ſo WN 
lour: the fluid will aſcend between the planes, and = Co. 
higheſt where the planes are neareſt; ſo as to form is the 
line, which is found ta be a juſt hyperbola, one of wi 
totes whereof, is the line of the fluid, the other 
drawn along the touching ſides, —The phyſical 
theſe phænomena, is the ſame power of att 
ATTRACTION. | 
ASCENT of Vapour. See the article CLoup. 


The aſcent of the vapours of gunpowder in an exhauſted 1e. 
ceiver, is a phznomenon, the ſolution of which nob _ 
143 


I think, has yet attempted. VGbiliſ. Tranſact. No. 347 


p. 420. 

See ASCENSION, 

ASCENT, in logic, denotes a kind of argumentation 

we riſe from particulars to univerſals, See U - 

ARGUMENT, Oe. | 

As, when we ſay, this man is an animal, and that man is 

animal, and the other man, &c, therefore every man is - 

animal. — Or fire, water, air, and earth, are four; ee 

the number of elements is four. — See IN p uc TIOx. i 

SCETICX*, Acunra, an ancient appellation given to ſuch 

perſons, as in the primitive times, devoted themſelves more 

immediately to the exerciſes of piety and virtue in a retired 
life; and particularly to prayer, abſtinence, and mortifica. 
tion. See AN AcHORE Tr. | 
* 2 is derived from the Greek: 47, exerces, 
erciſe. 

Afterwards, when the monks came in faſhion, this title was 

beſtowed upon them; eſpecially ſuch of them as lived in ſo- 

litude. See Monx, HERMIT, &c, 5 

ASCETIC is alſo a title of ſeveral books of ſpiritual exerciſes, 
— As, the aſcetics, or devout treatiſes of St. Baſil, archbiſhop 
of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, 

We allo fay the aſcetic 7655 meaning the exerciſe of prayer, 
meditation, and mortification.ä—See MysTic. 

A SECRET IS. See the article SECRETARY. | 

ASCETERIUM, Ass15TERIUM, ARCHISTERIUM, Ec. 
are words _— uſed among our ancient writers for a 
monaſtery, See MONASTERY. 

ASCII“, in geography, are thoſe inhabitants of the globe, 
which, at certain times of the year, have no ſhadow. See 
EARTH, and SHADOW. ge] | 

* The word is formed of the privative particle a, and qua, 
umbra, ſhadow. | | 
Such are the inhabitants of the torrid zone; by reaſon th 
ſun is ſometimes vertical to them, See ToRRID and ZONE; 
—To find on what days the people of any parallel are 4ſcii. 
See GLOBE. | 
ASCITA*, in antiquity, a ſect or branch of Montaniſts, 
who appeared in the ſecond century. See MoNnTANIST. 
Ihe word is derived from the Greek agnes, a bag or bottle. 
The Aſcitæ were ſo called, becauſe they introduced a kind 
of Bacchanals into their aſſemblies, who danced round a bag 
or ſkin blowed up; ſaying, they were thoſe new bottles f- 
led with new wine, whereof [eſus Chriſt makes mention. 
Math. ix. 17.— They are ſometimes alſo called 4ſcodregite. 

ASCITES*®, Acre, in medicine, a ſpecies of dropſy, al- 

fecting chiefly the abdomen, or lower belly. See ABDOMEN. 
* The word is borrowed from the Greek aoxos, «ter, bag or 


Pr inCipſe 
adies of an. 


; * 


the aſymp. 
being a ling 
Cauſe in all 
ration, es 


wherein 
NIVE RSAL, 


I ex. 


bladder. 
The Aſcites is the ordinary water-dropſy. See DROPSY. 
ASCLEPIAD, AscLEeriaptus, a Greek or Latin verſe 
of four feet, containing a ſpondee, a choriambus, and two 
dactyls; or which amounts to the ſame, a ſpondee, two cho- 
riambus's, and a pyrrhichius. See FooT, and VERSE. 
Such is the verſe, Mæcenas atauis edite regibus. Or, Sublimi 
feriam ſidera vertice. 5 
AS CODR UTE, in antiquity, a ſect of heretics, in the ſe- 
cond century, who rejected all uſe of ſymbols and facramens, 
on this principle, that incorporeal things cannot be commu” 
. nicated by things corporeal, nor divine myſteries by any thing 
viſible. See Sac RAM ENT. 
ASC O LI, in antiquity, a feaſt which the peaſants of 
celebrated in honour of Bacchus. See FEAST. 7 
They ſacrificed a he-goat to him (as being the deſtroyer ot 
vines) and of the victim's ſkin made a toot-ball, which nl 


Attica 


ASP 


nointed with ſome unctuous matter: or, a3 
_ 1 made a bottle of it, which they filled 


with oil and wine. The young people playing at this, and 


blew up, 
Potter thinks, the 


; elves always on one foot, whilſt the other was 
_ — 8 by thetr frequent falls, gave occaſion of di- 
reckin to the ſpectators. — Hence this feaſt took its name; 
azo, fignifying 3 bag or budget. 
SELLII Pancreas. See the article PANCREAS. 
SELLUS, in medicine. See Mi. E PEDES. 
ASHLAR, a term among builders; by which they mean 


common or free ſtones, as th wy come out of the quarry, of 
8 


e 
ditrerent lengths and thickneſſes. See S TON E, and QUARRY. 


ASHLER ING, among builders, ſignifies quartering, to tack 


to, in garrets, about, 22, or 3 foot high, perpendicular to the 
floor, up to the underſide of the rafters. See BUILDING, 
Roor, CovERING, &c, 

ASH, in building. See the article TIMBER. 

ASH-wEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent ſuppoſed to have 
been ſo called from a cuſtom in the church, of ſprinkling 
aſhes that day on the heads of penitents then admitted to pe- 
nance. See LENT. | 

ASHES, Cineres, the terrene or carthy part of wood, and o- 
ther combuſtible bodies, remaining after they are burnt or 
conſumed with fire. See EARTH, FIRE, Cc. 
Aſhes are properly the earth, and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which 


the fire cannot raiſe ; all the other principles being gone off | 
in the ſmoak. See SMoaAK, Fu, Fixr, VOLATILE, | 


SALT, Oc. : | 
The chymiſts frequently call the 4s of a body its catx. See 


„ 


Cal x, and CAL IN AT IOx.—Aſbes, if well burnt, are u- 


ſiually pure white, by reaſon the oil to which they owe their 
blackneſs when in a coal, is ſuppoſed quite evaporated. See 
Coal, SULPHUR, Cc. WHITE, BLACK, Sc. The aſhes 
of kali, fern, or the like, are a principal matter in the com- 
ofition of glaſs. See KALI, GLass, Gc. 3 
The aſhes of all vegetables are found to contain iron, inſo- 
much that M. Geoffroy makes it a chymical problem, which 


he propoſes to the public, to find aſhes without any particles of 


iron therein, —Whether the metal exiſted in the plants them- 
ſelves, or is produced in them by the operation of calcina- 
tion, is a point very ingeniouſly controverted between Meſſ. 
Geoffroy and Lemery the younger, in the memoirs of the 
royal academy. See the ſubſtance of the diſpute under the 
article METAL. | | 

Aſhes are of conſiderable uſe in making lixiviums, or lyes, for 


the purpoſes of medicine, bleaching, ſugar-works *, &c, See | 


LIXIVIVx. . „ 
* White a/bes are forbid to be exported, 2 & 3 Ed. 6. c. 26. on 
account of the ir neceſſary uſe in the making of ſoap, and falt- 
petre; as well as for the whitening of linen, _ 
and ſcowering of woollen cloth. See Soar, BLI EAcHINc, 
* Drine, Tc R 
In the bills of entry we find divers ſorts of aſhes imported 
from abroad: as pot-gſbes, pearl-aſbes, from Germany; 
wood or {oap-a/hes, and weed-aſhes. | 


The ancients preſerved the abe of their dead anceſtors, with | 


great care and piety, in urns, for the purpoſe. See Fux E- 
RAL, URN, BURNING, c. | 


Aſhes, of all Kinds, in virtue of their falt, make an excellent | 


manure for cold and wet grounds. — Hence that of Virgil, 
e pudeat, 
Efetos cinerem immundum jactare per agros. 
Pot-AsHES. See the article Po T- A4/hes. 


In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 21, we have an account of | 


«a jhower of aſhes in the Archipelago, which held ſeveral hours, 


the dying 


and extended to places diſtant above an hundred leagues. See 


SHOWER, and Rain, 

ASIATIC Style, See the article STYLE, 

ASIDE, in the drama.—An As1DE, ſeor/im, is ſomething 
which an actor ſpeaks a-part, or, as it were, to hiniſelf, for 
the inſtruction of the audience, by diſcovering ſome ſenti- 
ment which otherwiſe did not appear, and which is to be con- 
cealed from the reſt of the actors then preſent. 

The ſeverer critics condemn all aides; and with ſome rea- 
ſon ; as they are a manifeſt breach of probability. —Accor- 


dingly, they are never to be uſed. but ata pinch, which a good 


author will ſcarce ſuffer himſelf to be brought to. See PRo- 


BABILITY, TRAGEDY, COMEDY ; fee alfs SoLILO- 


_ | 
ASKING #n the Church, 5 & 6 Ed. 6. c. 12. See BANxs. 


ASPALATH, ASPALATHUM, in pharmacy, the wood of 
a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter 


to the taſte, of a ſtrong ſmell and purple colour. 
The aſpalath is otherwiſe called lignum Rhodium, or roſewood ; 


and by ſome Cypreſs-word 3; the former on account of its 


grow:h in the iſland of Rhodes; the latter from its being al- 
ſo found in the iſland Cyprus. Though ſome will have aſpa- 
lathum a different wood from the lignum Rhodium. 

Aſpalath was anciently 


in much repute, as an aſtringent, 


ſtrengthner, and dryer, put is now much diſuſed in internal 


practice. 


In virtue, taſte, ſmell, and weight, it reſembles the lignum 
ales, and in phyſic they are frequently ſubſtituted the one 


for the other. See ALOES; 


| Double Aspecr, is uſed in painting, where a ſingle figure is ſo 


 , ROUR, CAroPT RIC, CISTULA, ANAMORPHOSIS, Cc. 


ASP 


There are four kinds of aſpalath. — The firſt, of the colour 
of box; hard, ſolid, heavy, and of a ſmell like roſes, whence 
its appellation ro/ewood.—The ſecond, red, like yew, and of | 
a very agreeable ſmell.— The third, hard, twiſted, knotty ; IE 4 | 


— 2— — — am — — _ "I 


it has a rank ſmell, like that of a goat, and a diſagreeable 
taſte.—The fourth, has an aſh-coloured bark, and is a wood | 
of a purple dye. See Ros, and Rfopfuu. 
Aſpalathum affords an oil of an admirable ſcent ; reputed one 
of the beſt of perfumes, chiefly uſed in ſcenting pomatums | 
and liniments. KL 1 | 
ASPECT, AsPEcTvs, in gardening, is uſed for what we 
otherwiſe call expoſure, See EX POSURE, Cc. | 
ASPECT, in aſtronomy, is uſed for the ſituation of the ſtars, i 
or planets, in reſpect of each other; or a certain conhgura- 
tion, and mutual relation between the planets, ariſing from | 
their ſituations in the zodiac, whereby their powers are mu- 1 
tually either increaſed or diminiſhed as they happen to a- | 
ree, or diſagree in their active, or paſſive qualities. See 
LANET, &c. * 2 
Though ſuch configurations may be varied, and combined a 
thouſand ways, yet only a few of them are conſidered, — 
Hence, Wolhus more accurately defines aſpect the meeting of 
luminous rays emitted from two planets, to the earth, either 
ſituate in the ſame right line, or including an angle which is 
one or more quota parts of four right angles. See Ray and 
ANGLE. . I 
The doctrine of aſbecs was introduced by the aſtrologers, as 
the foundation of their predictions, — Hence Kepler defines 
aſpect an angle formed by the rays of two planets meet- 
ing on the earth, able to excite ſome natural power or in- 
fluence. | 
The ancients reckoned five ape, viz. conjunction, denoted 
by the character &, eppoſition by P, trine by A, quadrate by 
I, and /extile by X. | 
Conjunction and of poſition are the two extremes of the aſpedts ; 
the firſt being the beginning, and the ſecond the higheſt or 
ultimate term. See CONJUNCTION, and Or POSITION. 
Trigon, or trine, is the third part of a circle, or the angle mea- 
ſured by AB. (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 3.) 
Tetragon, or quadrate, is the fourth part of a circle, or the 
angle meaſured by the quadrant AD: ſextile, which is the 
ſixth part of a circle, or angle, is meaſured by the ſextant 
AG. See TRiGon, TETRAGON, QUADRATE, and SEX- 
TILE. 
The aſpects are divided with regard to their ſuppoſed influ- 
ences into benign, malign, and indifferent. 
The quadrate aſpect and oppoſition are reputed malign, or 
malific ; trine and ſextile, benign, or friendly; and conjunc- 
tion, an indifferent aſpect. | 
To the five ancient aſpects, the modern writers have added 
ſeveral more; as decile, containing the tenth part of a cir- 
cle ; tridecile, three tenths; and brquintile, four tenths, or 
two fifths, —Kepler adds others, as he tells us, from meteorc- 
logical obſervations; as the ſemi-ſextile, containing the 
twelfth part of a cirele; and guincunx, containing five twelfths. 
Laſtly, to the aſtrological phyſicians we owe »ile, con- 
taining one eighth; and frioactile, containing three eighths. 
Some have alſo added guintile, containing a fifth part of the 
circle; and biquintile, or two fifths. 3 
The angle intercepted between two planets in the aſe of 
conjunction is o; in the ſemi-ſextile aſpect, 30“; in decile, 
36: in octile, 45; in ſextile, 60? ; in quintile, 7529; in 
quartile, 90; in tridecile, 108“; in trine, 120? in tri- 
octile, 135“; in biquintile, 144? ; in quincunx, 150%; in 
oppoſition, 1809, 5 
heſe angles, or intervals are reckoned on the ſecondary cir- 
cles; or according to the longitudes of the planets; fo that 
the aſpects are the ſame, whether a planet be in the ecliptic, 
or out of it, TE, 3 | . 
The aſpecis are uſually divided into partile and plalic. 
Partile ASPECTS, are when the planets are juſt ſo many de- 
grees diſtant, as is above expreſſed. — Theſe alone are the + 
roper aſpects. . | | 
Platic ASPECTS, are when the planets do not regard each o- 
ther from theſe very degrees; but the one exceeds as much 
as the other comes ſhort.—So that the one does not caſt its 
rays immediately on the body of the other, but only on its 
orb or ſphere of light. | 


contrived, as to repreſent two or more different objects, ei- 
ther by changing the poſition of the eye, or dy means of an- 
gular glaſſes. —Inſtances hereof, ſee under the articles MiR- 


ASPER, in granimat,—Spiritus AsPER, a character, or ac- 
cent in form of a e; placed over certain letters, in the 
Greek tongue, to ſhew they are to be ſtrongly a{pirated, and 
to ſupply the place of an H. See As PIRATE, and H; ſee 
alſo SPIRIT. | 

As PER, or ASPRE, alſo ſignifies a little Turkiſh ſilver coin, 
wherein moſt of the grand ſignior's revenues are paid. See 
Coin, and Money. ds | 
The afper is worth ſomething more than an Engliſh half- 
penny. — The only impreſſion it bears, is that of the prince's 
name under whom it was ftruck. — The pay of the Janiza- 
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ASPERIFOLIO Us, in botany, one of the diviſions or 


hath but two. 


ASPERITY, As PERI T As, implies the inequality or rough- 


AJamous for diſtinguiſhing colours by the touch, it ſhould ap- 
pear that every colour has its particular degree and kind cf 
aſperity. 
of colours; but the others are not ſmoother in proportion 
as they are lighter ; i. e. the rougheſt do not always reflect 
the leaſt liglit; for, according to him, yellow is two de- 


ASP 


ries, is from two to twelve aſþers per diem. Sec JANIZARY, 


ASPERA Arteria, in anatomy, the wind-pipe ; otherwiſe 


called the trachea, See TRACHEA, and ARTERY, | 
The aſpera arteria, is a canal ſituate in the middle and forc- 
part of the neck, before the oeſophagus : its upper end is cal- 
led the /arynx 5 from whence it deſcends to the fourth verte- 
bra of the back, where it divides and enters the lungs.— 
See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 2. & lit. c. Splanch, fig. 12. lit. tt. 
/. See alſo OEs0PHAGUS, LARYNX, VERTEBRA, Oc. 


It is formed of annular cartilages ranged at ſmall and equal 


diſtances from one another, and growing ſmaller and ſmaller, 
as they approach the lungs ; thoſe of the bronchia being fo 
cloſe to one another, that, in expiration, the ſecond enters 
within the firſt, and the third within the ſecond, and the 
following always enters the preceding. See RESPIRATION, 

C. . 
Betwixt the larynx and the lungs, theſe cartilages make not 
complete rings; being flat on one fide, and not finiſhing the 
whole circle, but repreſenting the figure of the andient 
Greek ſigma: whence they are alſo denominated ſigmoides. 
— Their hind part, which is contiguous to the œſophagus, is 
membranous, that they may better contract and dilate, and 
give way to the food as it paſſes down the gullet, Se DE- 
GLUTITION. | 
The cartilages of the bronchia are completely annular, yet 


their capillary branches have no cartilages, but inſtead of 


them ſmall circular ligaments, which are at pretty large di- 
ſtances from one another. — The uſe of the cartilages is to 
keep the paſſage for the air open; but in the capillary bron- 
chia, they would hinder the ſubſiding of the veſlels, See 
BRONCHIA. | 
_ "Theſe cartilages are tied together by two membranes, exter- 
nal and internal: the external is compoſed of circular fi- 
bres, and covers the whole trachea externally ; the internal 
is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and covers the cartilages internally : 
it is compoſed of three diſtinct membranes ; the firſt woven 
of two orders of fibres ; thoſe of the firſt order being longi- 
tudinal, for the ſhortening the trachea ; theſe make the car- 
tilages approach and enter one another : the other order is of 
circular fibres, for contracting the cartilages. 
When theſe two orders of fibres act, they aſſiſt, together 
with the external membrane, in expiration, in coughing, 
and in altering the tone of the voice, See ExPIRATION, 
Voice, Oc. 
The ſecond membrane is altogether glandulous; and the ex- 
cretory veſlels of its glaiids opening into the cavity of the 
- trachea, ſeparate a liquor from moiſtening the ſame, and de- 
fending it from the acrimony of. the air.— The laſt is a net 
of veins, nerves, and arteries ; the veins are branches of the 
' vena cava, the nerves of tlie recurrent; and the arteries, 
ſprigs of the carotides. | 
Tranſverſe ſections of the aſpera arteria have been com- 
monly reputed mortal. Vet in the modern practice we 
find many inſtances to the contrary *. In ſome dangerous 
caſes of quinzies, c. they are even obliged to cut open 
the part. This operation is called Bᷣronchotomy, or laryngo- 
tomy. See BRONCHOTOMY. | | | 
* In the Philo/oph. Tranſat. is a Letter by Mr. John Keen, re- 
commending the more frequent uſe of bronchotomy, or 
opening the wind-pipe upon prefling occaſions ; which he 
urges from a remarkable caſe of a perſon who had the trachea, 
or wind pipe, cut quite through beneath the pomum Adami, 
cured by ſtitching the wound, and uſing proper medicines. 


kinds of plants; ſo denominated becauſe uſually rough-leaved. 
The characters of the aſþerifelious kind, are, that the leaves 
ſtand alternately, or without any certain order on the 
talks : the flowers are monopetalous, but have the margin 
cut into five diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſometimes ſhallow ; 
and the upper ſpike or top of the plant, is often curv'd back, 
ſomething like a ſcorpion's tail. 

After each flower there uſually ſucceed four ſeeds; Mr, Ray 
reckoning the cerinthe the only plant of this genus, that hath 
leſs than tour ſeeds at the root of each flower : this, indeed, 


To the claſs of herbz aſperifoliæ, belong the pulmonaria ma- 
culoſa, cynogloſſa, borago, bugloſſa, anchuſa, echium, linum 
umbilicatum, heliotropium majus, aparine major, conſolida 
major, lithoſpermum, echium ſcorpioides, and cerinthe, 


neſs of the ſurface of any body ; whereby ſome parts of it 
do ſo ſtick out beyond the reſt, as to hinder the hand, c. 
from paſſing over it eaſily and freely, See PARTICLE, 
Ajperity, or roughneſs, ſtands oppoſed to ſmoothneſs, even- 
neſs, politure, &c, See PoLISHING, Cc. From the aſpe- 
rity of the ſurfaces of contiguous ſurfaces, ariſes friction. See 
SURFACE, and FRICTION. 

According to the relations of Vermauſen, the blind man fo 


He makes black the rougheſt, as it is the darkeſt 


* 
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grees rougher than blue, and as much Gon ſer than 
5 Boyle of colours, CoLour, Licur, this 
ASPERSION®, the act of ſp 

other fluid, See WATER. 


Steen. 
rinkling with water, or ſom. 


* The word is formed of the Latin 

to, and ſpargo, I ſcatter, 
Some contend for baptiſm by aſper/ion 
dec BAPTISM, IMMERSION, 2 «pb 
ASPHALITES®, in anatomy, 


aſdergere, to \, prinkle; gf oF 
[1 
others by immerſon 


loins, See VERTEBRA, he fifth vertebra of the 


It is thus called beca.ſe conceived ak the fi 
whole ſpine of the loins; from the privati „Prot of the 
I ſupplant, Fee #. and g, 


AS PHALTOs, or As RAL TUM, a ſolid. br: 
flammable, bituminous ſubſtance, reſembling pie e in- 
from the eaſt, and particularly Judea; whence it bo TOupht 


led reg | allo cal. 
he a/phaltas-of the Greeks, is the bits : 
Modern naturaliſts, who make a claſs of | 9 * Lating 
phaltos at the head of it; as being the furtheſt — 9 2 
concccted of the whole tribe; but conſiſting of the fangt 
ple principles as the reſt. See BiTUMEN, and Sul eng 
It is chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of the lacy 4 85 
tites, or dead ſea, where anciently ſtood the cities 7 £ * 
and Gomorrah.—It is caſt up from time to time * 
nature of a liquid pitch, from the earth which * - 
this ſea 3 and being thrown upon the water, ſwims like por 
fat bodies, and condenſes by little and little, throu ＋ * 
heat of the ſun, and the ſalt that is in it: it burns with 5 
vehemence; in which it reſembles naphiba, but is thick 0 
7 See the article NApHTHA. e 
je Arabs uſe it to pitch their ſhips withal 
mon pitch, — Beſides, there was a deal of it Sa. A 17 
imbalming of the ancicnts, | e 
It is ſuppoſed to fortify and reſiſt putriſaction; reſolve 
tenuate, cleanſe, and cicatrize wounds: but is little uſe 
among us either externally or internally. | | 
It is uſual to ſophiſticate the aſphaltos, by mixing comms 
pitch along with it ; the reſult whereof makes the piſſa / n 
tum, which the coarſeneſs of the black colour, and che fri | 
ſmell eaſily diſcover, — Others, however, will have its pitchy 
quality natural to it, and ſuppoſe piſſaſphaltum to be the na. 
tive aſphaltum, See Piss AsPHALT UM. | 
ASPHALTUM alſo denotes a kind of bituminous ſtone, found 
near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neuf. 
chatel ; which, mixed with other matters, makes an excel. 
lent cement, incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by wa- 
ter; ſuppoſed to be the mortar ſo much celebrated amons 
the ancients, wherewith the walls of Babylon were laid. See 
MorTaR, Qs. 
It yields an oil which defends ſhips from water, worms, &, 
much better than the ordinary compolition ; and which is 
alſo of good ſervice for the cleanſing and healing of ulcers, c. 
ASPIC—O1/ of As pic. See the article O1L.. . 
ASPIRATL, AsPiRAT10, in grammar, a character uſed to 
denote an aſpiration, See ASPER, and ASPIRATION, 
The 2 5 by the Greeks called ſpiritus aſper, and marked 
over their vowels, ſeems to be of a very different nature ſrom 
the letters; but is nevertheleſs, a true letter, as well as the reſt, 
and a real conſonant. By letters we do not mean the cha- 
racters of the alphabet, Which are changeable according to 
the languages and the people, and among the ſame people, 
according to time and cuſtom; and even according to the 
fancy of particular perſons. Thus, ſome, for inſtance, write 
the a/pirates, or letters aſpirated; which, by others are o- 
mitted ; though both the one and the other pronounce a- 
like; as in huomo, huomini, an Italian word frequently written 
uomo, uomini. See ALPHABET, ; 
But, by letters, we mean articulate ſounds, formed by the 
organs of ſpeech, viz. the throat, mouth, tongue, palate, 
teeth, Sc. Sce LETTER, and Voice. 
Theſe ſounds are of two kinds, the one ſimple, and the other 
compound, or modified. Simple, are thoſe pronounced by 2 
ſingle motion of the organ; ſuch are the vowels. 
VowEL, 
Compound ſounds, are thoſe ſame ſimple ſounds modified by 
a motion of the organ ſuperadded to the motion neceſſary to 
pronounce the fimple ſound ; of which kind are the conſo- 
nants, See CONSONANT, 


Nov an aſpirate is an effect or conſequence of a motion 


made by ſome of the organs of ſpeech ; and therefore muſt 
either be a vowel or a conſonant, —The former it cannot be, 
as not being a ſimple ſound, or a ſound that may be pronoun- 
ced by it ſelf, It muſt therefore be a modificative, or conſo- 
nant; and in effect it has all the properties of one. 

For, 1/1, it reſults from a motion of the organ, which, of 
it ſelf, produces no found,” Thus the /piritus of the Greeks, 
our / pirate, as well as that of the French, and other peo. 
ple, has no more ſound of it ſelf than 5, c, d, &c. and the 
ſame thing may be obſerved of the aleph, hbeth, and caph, 
of the eaſtern languages, | 

2dly, On the contrary, our h, the ſpiritus of the Greeks, and 
the other aſþirates juſt mentioned, are pronounced with all 


| 


5 ? 


the vowels, in the ſame manner as conſonants _ | 
modi 


ASS 


nd are effects of a motion of · the or- 
modify ark gray: byotertk neceſſary to form the vowel. 
ay onounce ha, two motions of the organ are fe- 
w pe well as for ba, or ca, &c. One for à which it ſelf is 
Oy the other for h, which yields no ſound, no more 
5 _ but adds ſomething to @ which modihes it, ve 
k 1 * ha is not mere 4, nor ba, nor ca, Sc. An 

et ** hold ſtill more ſenſibly in the ſtronger —_— as 
= of the oriental tongues n . N N, N, 2 I, &c, 


7 
in all which, there are evidently two l one = 
owel, and the other to modify it: now this being 
= in and eſſence of a conſonant, it follows, that let them 
be denoted in what manner they will, whether as our by ” 
the orientals do, 2. e. by proper characters in the 5383 
the words themſelves; or, as the Greeks do ſome of t , 
by 2 ſign of aſpiration placed over the vowel ; it _ wm 
Xt The aſpirate is no leſs a conſonant in cpu, t - 
XA οα¹? in s, than in xt; in on, than in XO; and 0 
of others. 


which do not expreſs the vowels, do yet expreſs the 4ſpi- 


rates. | ow” | . 
that the a/pirate is frequently changed into a conſonant, 
rp tn 972 2 hus, of sg is made ſex; 
of kx ſa, ſeptem; of 557205, veſperus, &c. of the Hebrew 
y. cos, and thence vinum, &C. Nay, even in the ſame 

Janguage, Heſiod, ſpeaking of Hercules's buckler, uſes Hpovv 

for Ongow 3 making no difference between a O and an 4ſpi- 

rate, See CONSONANT, ; 

Hence it evidently follows, that pirates are real conſonants; 

and that it muſt be an error to rank N, , U, Y, of the 

eaſtern languages, among the vowels; and to exclude the 

h in ours, out of the number of letters. See H. 

AS PIRATION, the act of aſpirating, i. e. of pronouncing 

any ſyllable, or word, ſtrongly ; with a good deal of breath, 

and vehemence. See ASPIRATE and PRONUNCIATION, 

This we do, for inſtance, in thoſe words which have the 

letter Y before them; as harangue, hook, holland, hero, &c. 

whereas the like ſyllables are ſounded much ſofter and eaſier 

without the Y; as in ear, eat, &c. See H. 

AS PRE. See the article Asp ER. | 

ASSA-DuLcis, a name ſometimes given to gum benzoin. See 

BENZZOIN. 

Ass A-FoE T IDA, or As A-FoET IDA, a gum or reſin, brought 

from the Eaſt-Indies, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp taſte, 

and a very ſtrong, offenſive ſmell; whence it is. alſo called 
ercus diaboli, or devil's dirt. 

It is not known from what plant this gum is procured; all 

that has been advanced on that point by the botaniſts and 

writers of pharmacy, amounts to no more than conjec- 
tures, founded on the different relations of travellers.— The 
who after the ancients, ſuppoſe it drawn from the laſer, or 
laſerpitium, would be hard put to it to get clear of thoſe ma- 
ny diſputes which have ſo often divided the botaniſts on the 
ſubject of the true laſer, and the ſuccus cyrenaicus, ſo in- 
finitely prized among them. Indeed there ſeems but little 
reſemblance between the gum deſcribed by M. Furetiere, 
out of Pliny, lib. xix. c. 3. and our afſa-fetida: if they be 
the ſame, 1t 1s certain we are not acquainted with half its 
vertues. 

The modern afſa-fetida, which is little uſed but by the far- 

riers, is a gum ſaid to diſtil during the ſummer's heat, from 

a little ſhrub, frequent in Media, Perſia, Aſſyria, and Ara- 

bia,—It is at firſt white, bordering on yellow, then on red, 

and laſtly violet ; and melts under the * like wax. It 
is of known efficacy in ſome uterine diſorders; but the rank- 
neſs of its ſmell occaſions it to be ſeldom uſed; yet in the 

Eaſt-Indies it makes an ingredient in their ragouts. 

ASSA CH, or Ass ATR, a kind of purgation, anciently uſed 
N by the oaths of 300 men. See Pu R GAT ION, and 
ATH, | 
ASSAILANT, one that aſſaults, or ſets upon another. See 

ASSAULT, ATTACK, Ec. 

ASSARABACCA, See As ARABAcCA. 

ASS ART, Ass AR Tuu, in law, an offence committed in the 

foreſt, by pulling up, by the roots, woods which ſerve as 

thickets and covert for the deer, and making them plain as 
arable land, See FokE ST, and Ess ARr. 


foreſt is but the felling and cutting down the coverts, which 
may grow again; afſart is a total extirpation thereof. See 
de, E,—What we call aſartum, is elſewhere termed di/- 
oſcato, | 


ASSART was alſo uſed for a parcel of land aſſarted. See Es- 
e "ART, | 


ASSART-Rents, were thoſe formerly paid to the crown for the 
foreſt lands aſſarted. See RENT. 

ASSASIN®, or ASSASSIN, a perſon who kills another with 
the advantage either of an inequality in the weapons, or by 

means of the ſituation of the place, or by attacking him at 


unawares, See MUR THER, DUEL, &c. 
Y0be b | 


The third and laſt reaſon is, that the eaſtern languages, 


This is the greateſt treſpaſs that can be committed in the fo- 
reſt, being more than a waſte, For whereas waſte of the | 


1 


ASS 


* The word 4/a/in is ſaid, by ſome, to have been brouglit 
from the Levant, where it took its riſe from a certain prince 
of the family of the Arſacides, popularly _ e li- 
ving in a caſtle between Antioch and Damaſco, and bringing 
up à number of young men, ready to pay a blind obedience 
to his commands; whom he employed in murdering the 

rinces with whom he was at enmity.— Ihe Je Benjamin, in 
his itinerary, places theſe 4ſafins near mount Libanus ; and calls 
them in Hebrew from the Arabic | W\U NM, e. a/ifin; which 
ſhews that the name did not come from ar/acide, but from 
the Arabic V, afis, irfidiator, a perſon who lies in 
ambuſh.— he 4/a/ins, or Aſaſinians, Afaſinii, above men- 
tioned, poſſeſſed eight or twelve cities about Tyre : they choſe 
themſelves a king, whom they called the o/d man o the 
mountain. In 1213, they aſſaſſinated Louis of Bavaria. I hey 
were Mahometans, but paid ſome tribute to the knights-tem- 
plars.— The favourers of the 4/afins were condemned by 
the council of Lyons, and nder Innocent LV. in 1231 — The 
Tartars overcame them, and killed their ſenior of the moun- 

tain in 1257 z upon which the faction became extinct _ 


There was a certain law of nations, an opinion received in 
all the republics of Greece and Italy, whereby he that 40 
finated an uſurper of the ſupreme powet, was declared a vir- 
tuous man. At Rome eſpecially, after the expulſion of the 
kings, the law was formal and folemn, and inſtarices of it 
admitted, The commonwealth armed the hand of every 
citizen, and created him magiſtrate for that moment. Con- 
fd. fur les Cauſ. de la Grand. des Rom. c. 1 1. p. 121. 
AS SAT ION, the preparing or dreſſing of medicaments, or 
foods, in their own juices, by an external heat without ad- 
dition of any foreign moiſture. | 
Aſſation*, in reſpect of culinary matters, is more frequently 
called roa/ting ; and in pharmacy, ſtion, or torrefaction. See 
DREssING, ToORREFACTION, Cc. | 

* The word is formed of the Latin af/are, to roaſt. 
ASSAULT, in the art of war, an attack made upon a camp, 
fortreſs, or poſt, in order to carry or become maſter thercor. 
See ATTACK, FORTRESS, Cc. 
An aſſault is properly a general furious attack, wherein the 
aſſailants do not ſcreen themſelves by any works. We 
fay, to give an aſſault, to be commanded to the aut, 
to ſtand an aſſault, to repulſe an aſſault, to carry by 4ſt, 
&c. 
While an aſſault laſts, and both parties are mixed, the fire of 
the batteries ceaſes ; there is no uſe of cannon on either ſide; 
for they are afraid of deſtroying their own men thereby. 
A governour is obliged to ſuſtain three aſſaults ere he give up 
the place. —It is very difficult ſaving a town from pillage 
that is carried by oft —The enfans perdus march firſt to 
the aſſault, See ENFANns Perdus, 
Few places, of late years, ſtand aſſaults: M. de Feuquiere 
finds but three in his time. The firſt was Neuhaſel, in 1053, 
commanded by the "Turkiſh baſhaw : it was taken, as moſt 
others muſt be, becauſe the column of infantry that march- 
ed to the breach conſiſted of more ranks, than that of the 
infantry which defended it. - The ſecond was Buda, the ba- 
ſhaw of which was killed in the attack. He had ſome flank- 
ing works remaining, whoſe fires had not been entirely ruin'd 
by the artillery of the befiegers. —The third was the caſtle 
of Namur, defended by M. de Boufflers ; - which was not 
carried, by reaſon the column of infantry which attacked 
the breach, marched from too far off unſheltercd. Add, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to carry a place by ſtorm, when 
the breach may be defended by the fires of works not yet de- 
ſtroyed, In reality, it ſhould be defended by no other fires, 
but thoſe which are oppoſed to it in front, or from the 
breach itſelf, Feug. Mem. c. 99. | 
Such obſtinacy in defending places to the laſt extremity is no 
longer found, except among the Turks; among whom it is 
a point of religion not to ſurrender to the Chriſtians by ca- 
pitulation, any place where they have once had a moſque. — 


maxim. Id. ibid. | 
ASSAULT, As$SULTvUs, or Inſultus, in law, an offer, or attempt 
to hurt the perſon of another. 
Or, it is a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, of a larger 
extent than battery, for that it may be committed by only 
offering to give 1 iw or even, according to ſome, by a 
threatning ſpeech, preſenting a piſtol, or the like. See BAr- 
 TERY,— Though ſome, it is to be obſerved, deny that 
words can amount to an aſſault. 


tear, without doing his office, has been adjudged an aſſault; 
and to ſtrike a man, though he be not hurt, or ſometimes 
even not hit, with a blow, is reputed the fame, For in treſ- 
paſs for aſſault and battery, a man may be found guilty of the 
aſſault, and excuſed of the battery. 25 Edw. 3. c. 4. 
he aſſaulting a perſon with offenſive weapons, with deſign 
to rob (though no robbery enſue) is puniſhed with tranſpor- 
tation for 7 years. 7 G. 2. c. 21. 
ASSAY, Ess Ax, or Say, in metallurgy, the proof or trial 
of the goodneſs, purity, value, &c. of metals, and metalline 
ſubſtances. See METAL, &c. | | 
In ancient ſtatutes this is called touch ; and thoſe who had 


the care of it, keepers of the touch, — Under Henry 6, divers 
IQq | Citics, 


Though of late they have ſometimes departed from this 


To rebuke a colleQor with foul words, ſo that he depart for 
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ries, is from two to twelve aſþers per diem. See JANIZARY. | 
SPERA Arteria, in anatomy, the wind-pipe ; otherwiſe 
called the trachea, See TRACHEA, and ARTE T. 
The aſpera arteria, is a canal ſituate in the middle and fore- | 
rt of the neck, before the oeſophagus : its upper end is cal- 
ed the larynx ; from whence it deſcends to the fourth verte- 
bra of the back, where it divides and enters the lungs.— 
See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 2. & lit. c. Splanch. fig. 12. lit. tt. 
. See alſo OEsQPHAGUS, LARYNX, VERTEBRA, Cc. 
It is formed of annular cartilages ranged at ſmall and equal 
diſtances from one another, and growing ſmaller and ſmaller, 
as they approach the lungs; thoſe of the bronchia being ſo 
cloſe to one another, that, in expiration, the ſerond enters 


within the firſt, and the third within the ſecond, and the 


 GLUTITION, | 


following always enters the preceding. See RESPIRATION, 
N i 
Betwixt the larynx and the lungs, theſe cartilages make not 
complete rings; being flat on one fide, and not finjſhing the 
whole circle, but repreſenting the figure of the andient 
Greek ſigma : whence they are alſo denominated ,/igmotdes. 
— Their hind part, which is contiguous to the œſophagus, is 
membranous, that they may better contract and dilate, and 
give way to the food as it paſſes down the gullet. Se DE- 


The cartilages of the bronchia are completely annular, yet 
their capillary branches have no cartilages, but inſtead of 
them ſmall circular ligaments, which are at Per large di- 


N ſtances from one another.— The uſe of the cartilages is to 
keep the paſſage for the air open; but in the capillary bron- 


chia, they would hinder the ſubſiding of the veſlels. See | 


BRONCHIA. | 


' Theſe cartilages are tied together by two membranes, exter- 
nal and internal: the external is compoſed of circular fi- 


bres, and covers the whole trachea externally ; the internal 


is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and covers the cartilages internally: 
it is. compoſed of three diſtinct membranes ; the firſt woven 


of two orders of fibres; thoſe of the firſt order being longi- 


.  tudinal, for the ſhortening the trachea ; theſe make the car- 
tilages approach and enter one another: the other order is of 


circular fibres, for contracting the cartilages. | 
When theſe two orders of fibres act, they aſſiſt, together 
with the external membrane, in expiration, in coughing, 
and in altering the tone of the voice, See ExpiRaTION, 
Votes, SS. 


The ſecond membrane is altogether glandulous; and the ex- 


cretory veſlels of its glaiids opening into the cavity of the 


- trachea, ſeparate a liquor from moiſtening the ſame, and de- 
fending it from the acrimony of the air.— The laſt is a net 


of veins, nerves, and arteries ; the veins are branches of the 
vena cava, the nerves of tlie recurrent; and the arteries, 


ſprigs of the carotides. 


— 


Tranſverſe ſections of the aſpera arteria have been com- 
monly reputed mortal. Vet in the modern practice we 
find many inſtances to the contrary *. In ſome dangerous 


. Caſes of quinzies, &c, they are even obliged to cut open 
the part. This operation is called bronchotomy, or laryngo- 


tomy. 


ASP 


See BRON CHO TOM x. 

* In the Philaſoph. Tranſact. is a Letter by Mr. John Keen, re- 
commending the more frequent uſe of bronchotomy, or 
opening the wind-pipe upon preſſing occaſions ; which he 
urges from a remarkable caſe of a perſon who had the trachea, 
or wind- pipe, cut quite through beneath the pomum Adami, 
cured by ſtitching the wound, and uſing proper medicines. 


ERIFOLIO Us, in botany, one of the diviſions or 
kinds of plants; ſo denominated becauſe uſually rough-leaved. 
The characters of the aſperifo/zous kind, are, that the leaves 
ſtand alternately, or without any certain order on the 
ſtalks: the flowers are monopetalous, but have the margin 


cut into five diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſometimes ſhallow ; 


and the upper ſpike or top of the plant, is often curv'd back, 
ſomething like a ſcorpion's tail. | | | 

After each flower there uſually ſucceed four ſeeds; Mr, Ray 
reckoning the cerinthe the only plant of this genus, that hath 


leſs than four ſeeds at the root of each flower: this, indeed, 


hath but two. | 


To the claſs of herbe aſperifolie, belong the pulmonaria ma- 


_ Aſperity, or roughnels, 


culoſa, cynogloſſa, borago, bugloſſa, anchuſh, 
umbilicatum, heliotropium majus, aparine major, conſolida 
major, lithoſpermum, echium ſcorpioides, and cerinthe. 


ASPERIT V, AsrERIT As, implies the inequality or rough- 


neſs of the ſurface of any body; whereby ſome parts of it 


do ſo ſtick out beyond the reſt, as to hinder the hand, Qc. 


from paſſing over it * and freely. See PARTICLE, 

ands oppoſed to ſmoothneſs, even- 
neſs, politure, Sc. See Por ISHINd, &c. From the aſpe- 
rity of the ſurfaces of contiguous ſurfaces, ariſes friction. See 
SURFACE, and FRICTION. 3 
According to the relations of Vermauſen, the blind man ſo 


famous for diſtinguiſhing colours by the touch, it ſhould ap- 


pear that every colour has its particular degree and kind of 
aſperity. He makes black the rougheſt, as it is the darkeſt 
of colours ; but the others are not ſmoother in proportion 
as they are lighter ; i. e. the rougheſt do not always reflect 
the leaſt light: for, according to him, yellow is two de- 

| | 


echium, linum | 


grees rougher than blue, and as much ſmoothies than 
ASPERSIONT, ee 
SPERS the ſprinkling with water, or 
other fluid. See WATER. as 5 | e 828 
* The word is formed of the Latin 


aſder ere, to f inkle; 6 
v0 to, and ſpar20, I ſcatter. A of ad, 
Some contend for baptiſm by 


| aſperfion, others by immerſion, 
See BAPTISM, IMMERSION, S. | 
ASPHALITES®, in anatomy, the fiſth vertebra of the 
loins. See VER TEBRA, 1 g f 
It is thus called beca ſe conceived 
Whole ſpine of - the loins 
1 ſupplant. 5 


AS PHALTOs, or AsPHALTUM, a ſolid, brittle, black. in. 
flammable, bituminous ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, brought 
from the eaſt, and particularly Judea ; whence it is alſo cal. 
led Fetus pitch. N F 
Ihe aſphaltos of the Greeks, is the bitumen. of the Latins. 
Modern naturaliſts, who make a claſs of bitumens, place af. 
phaltos at the head of it; as being the furtheſt maturated and 
concected of the whole tribe; but conſiſting of the ſame ſim- 
ple principles as. the reſt; See BITUMEN, and Sulu. 
It is chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of the lacus aſphal. 
tiles, or dead ſea, where anciently ſtood the cities of Sodom 
and Gomotrah.—lIt is caſt up from time to time, in the 
nature of a liquid pitch, from the earth which lies under 
this ſea 3 and being thrown upon the water, ſwims like other 
fat bodies, and condenſes by little and little, through the 
heat of the ſun, and the falt that is in it: it burns with great 
vehemence ; in which it reſembles naphtha,. but is thicker as 
to conſiſtence. See the article NApHTHA, _ | _ 
'The Arabs uſe it to pitch their ſhips withal, as we do com- 
mon pitch.—Beſides, there was a deal of it imployed in the 
imbalming of the ancients, | EW | 
It is ſuppoſed to fortify and reſiſt« putrifaction; reſolve, at- 
tenuate, cleanſe, and cicatrize wounds: but is little uſed 
among us either externally or internally. _ 

It is uſual to ſophiſticate the aſphaltos, by mixing common 
pitch along with it; the reſult whereof makes the pifaſphal- 
tum, which the coarſeneſs of the black colour, and the fetid 

- ſmell eaſily diſcover.— Others, however, will have its pitchy 

quality natural to it, and ſuppoſe piſſaſphaltum to be the na- 

. tive aſphaltum. See Piss AsPHALT UM. : | 

ASPHALTUM alſo denotes a kind of bituminous ſtone, found 
near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neuf- 
chatel ; which, mixed with other matters, makes an excel- 
lent cement, incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by wa- 
ter; ſuppoſed to be the mortar ſo much celebrated among 
the ancients, wherewith the walls of Babylon were laid. See 

 MorTak, &c. | VE 
It yields an oil which defends ſhips from water, worms, c. 
much better than the ordinary compolition ; and which is 
alſo of good ſervice for the cleanſing and healing of ulcers, &5c. 

ASPIC—O1 of Aspic. See the article O1L, : 

ASPIRATE, AsPiRAT1o, in grammar, a character uſed to 
denote an aſpiration. See ASPER, and ASPIRATION; 
The aſpirate, by the Greeks called ſpiritus aſper, and marked 
over their vowels, ſeems to be of a very different nature from 
the letters ; but is nevertheleſs, a true letter, as well as the reſt, 
and a real conſonant. — By letters we do not mean the cha- 
racters of the alphabet, which are changeable according to 
the languages and the people, and among the ſame people, 
according to time and cuſtom ; and even according to the 
fancy of particular perſons. — Thus, ſome, for inſtance, write 
the aſpirates, or letters aſpirated; which, by others are o- 
mitted ; though both the one and the other pronounce a- 
like; as in huomo, huomini, an Italian word frequently written 
uomo, uomini. See ALPHABET, 5 | 
But, by letters, we mean articulate ſounds, formed by the 
organs of ſpeech, viz. the throat, mouth, tongue, palate, 
teeth, &c. See LETTER, and VoicE. 


green. 


d as the ſupport of the 
from the privative & and 0g, 


Tuheſe ſounds are of two kinds, the one ſimple, and the other 


compound, or modified. Simple, are thoſe pronounced by 2 
ſingle motion of the organ; ſuch are the vowels. See 
VowEL. | | el 
Compound ſounds, are thoſe ſame ſimple ſounds modified by 
a motion of the organ ſuperadded to the motion neceſſary to 
pronounce the ſimple ſound ; of which kind are the conſo- 
nants. See CONSONANT, | 
Now an aſpirate is an effect or conſequence of a motion 
made by ſome of the organs of ſpeech ; and therefore muſt 
either be a vowel or a conſonant. —The former it cannot be, 
as not being a ſimple ſound, or a ſound that may be pronoun- 
ced by it ſelf. It muſt therefore be a modificative, or conſo- 
nant; and in effect it has all the properties of one. 
For, 1/4, it reſults from a motion of the organ, which, of 
it ſelf, produces no ſound. Thus the ſpiritus of the Greeks, 
our h aſprate, as well as that of the French, and other peo- 
ple, has no more ſound of it ſelf than 5, c, d, &c. and the 
| ſame thing may be obſerved of the aleph, hheth, and cupb, 
of the eaſtern languages, 


2dly, On the contrary, our Y, the ſpiritus of the Greeks, and 


the other aſpirates juſt mentioned, are pronounced with all 


the vowels, in the ſame manner as conſonants 3 
I ; modi 


ASS —— 


modify thoſe vowels, and are effects of a motion of «the of- ( The word 4/aſſin is ſaid, by ſome, to have been brougſit 


ion neceſſary to form the vowel. from the Levant, where it took its riſe from a certain prince 
x ſuperadded e many web f the or are re- of the family of the Arſacides, popularly called 4% 44 li- 
hus, to pronounce ha, two motions of t gan Soy des, POpularly | 16, 
1. well as for ba, or ca, &c. One for à which it ſelf is ving in a caſtle between Antioch and Damaſco, an bringing 
uired as be other for b, which yields no ſound, no more up a number of young men, ready to pay a blind obedience 
a ſound; t ks old $5 62 which modiie it” and to his commands; whom he employed in murdering the 
than 5; but adds 10 ing ne bs ne os 8. Andi rinces with whom he was at enmity.— The Jew Benjamin, in 
makes that ha 1s not DI * DE es Q * {a 1 is 1tinerary, places theſe 4ſafins near mount Libanus; and calls 
this muſt hold ſtill more ſenſibly in . 2 . 2 7 bw them ey from the Arabic iN N, . ler; which 
thoſe of the oriental tongues n , , WY, ., 9, 2, Sc, ſhews that the name did not come from arſacide, but from 
in all which, there are evidently two motions, the one for eh _—_ r, af, inſidiator, a perſon who lies in 
the wie and the other to modify it : now this being the ambulh.— he 4/afins, or Aſaſinians, Aſofinii, above men- 
5 


tioned, poſſeſſed eight or twelve cities about Tyre: they choſe 


nature and eſſence of a conſonant, it follows, that let them themſelves a king, whom they called the old mas 2 obs 


be denoted in what manner they will, whether as our h, as mountain. In 1213, they aſſaſſinated Louis of Bavaria. They 
the orientals do, i. e. by proper characters in the courſe of were Mahometans, but paid ſome tribute to the knights-tcm- 
the words themſelves ; or, as the Greeks do ſome of theirs, plars.—The favourers of the 4/afins were condemned by 
by 2 ſign of aſpiration placed over the vowel; it matters * the council of Lyons, and under Innocent IV. in 1231 —T he 
2 The aſpirate is no leſs a conſonant in z pw, than in Tartars overcame them, and killed their ſenior of the moun- 
Nel in io, than in xew 3 in Gan, than in von; and fo | tain in 1257 3 5 Which S Sens er v w 3 
of others. There was a certain law of nations, an opinion received in 


: third and laſt reaſon is, that the eaſtern languages, all the republics of Greece and Italy, whereby he that aſſaſ- 
which 40 not expreſs the vowels, do yet expreſs the aſpi- | ſinaied an uſurper of the ſupreme power, was declared a vir- 
rates | | tuous man, At Rome eſpecially, after the expulſion of the 

that the a/dirate is frequently changed into a conſonant kings, the law was formal and folemn, and inſtances of it 

2 75 conſent hus, ef F is made ſex; admitted. e commonwealth armed the hand of 2 

5 : c c. of the Hebrew citizen, and created him magiſtrate for that moment. Con- 
of kla, ee 3 1 in the ſame fed. fur les Cauſ. de la Grand. des Rom. c. 11. p. 121. 

Y, oö, an 0 5 H. A 1 ASSAT ION, the preparing or dreſſing of medicaments, or 
language, He jod, pe aking a ROE OO OY Wo foods, in their own juices, by an external heat without ad- 
for Oneow z making no difference between a & and an aſþpi- | qit:on of any foreign moiſture. 
rate, See CONSONANT. 


. Aſſation*, in reſpect of culinary matters, is more frequently 
Hence it evidently follows, that aſpirates are real conſonants; called roa/ting ; and in pharmacy, tion, or torrefuction. See 
and that it muſt be an error to rank N, , N, Y, of the | DrxssING, ToxREFACTION, Sc. 


eaſtern languages, among the vowels; and to exclude the * The word is formed of the Latin are, to roaſt. 


y in ours, out of the number of letters. See H. ASSAULT, in the att of war, an attack made upon a camp, 
ASPIRATION, the act of aſpirating, i. e. of pronouncing | fortreſs, or poſt, in order to carry or become maſter thereof. 
any ſyllable, or word, ſtrongly ; with a good deal of breath, See ATTACK, FoRTREss, c. 
and vehemence. See As PIRATE and PRONUNCIATION, An aſſault is properly a general furious attack, wherein the 
This we do, for inftance, in thoſe words which have the aſſailants do not ſcreen themſelves by any works. We 
letter þ before them; as harangue, hook, holland, hero, cc. | fay, to give an aſ/ault, to be commanded to the g ault, 
whereas the like ſyllables are ſounded much ſofter and eaſter | to ſtand an aſſault, to repulſe an aſſault, to carry by ajjait, 
without the h; as in ear, eat, &c. See H. &c. 
AS PRE. See the article Asp ER. While an aſſault laſts, and both parties are mixed, the fire of 
ASS A-Dulcis, a name ſometimes given to gum benzoin. See | the batteries ceaſes; there is no uſe of cannon on either ſide; 
BENZ OIN. A for they are afraid of deſtroying their own men thereby. 
Ass A-FoETID A, or Asa-FoETIDA, a gum or reſin, brought | A governour is obliged to ſuſtain three aſſaults ere he give up 
from the Eaſt-Indies, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp taſte, the place.— It is very difficult ſaving a town from pillage | i 
and a very ſtrong, offenſive ſmell; whence it is alſo called | that is carried by aſſault —The enfans perdus march firſt to 44 
ſtercus diaboli, or devils dirt. the aſſault, See Ex FANS Perdus. | Fa 
It is not known from what plant this gum is procured ; all Few places, of late years, ſtand aſſaults- M. de Feuquiere 1 
that has been advanced on that point by the botaniſts and] finds but three in his time. The firſt was Neuhaſel, in 1683, 9 
writers of pharmacy, amounts to no more than conjec- | commanded by the Turkiſh baſhaw : it was taken, as moſt . MM 
tures, founded on the different relations of travellers. —They | others muſt be, becauſe the column of infantry that march- 1 
who after the ancients, ſuppoſe it drawn from the laſer, or | ed to the breach conſiſted of more ranks, than that of the | 3H 
laſerpitium, would be hard put to it to get clear of thoſe ma- |. infantry which defended it. The ſecond was Buda, the ba- ie 
ny diſputes which have ſo often divided the botaniſts on the | ſhaw of which was killed in the attack. He had ſome flank- : 
ſubject of the true laſer, and the ſuccus cyrenaicus, ſo in- ing works remaining, whoſe fires had not been entirely ruin'd 'j 
hnitely prized among them. Indeed there ſeems but little | by the artillery of the befiegers. —The third was the caſtle 44 
reſemblance between the gum deſcribed by M. Furetiere, | of Namur, defended by M. de Boufflers; which was not | 1 
out of Pliny, lib. xix. c. 3. and our afſa-fetida: if they be | carried, by reaſon the column of infantry which attacked Ci 
the ſame, 1t is certain we are not acquainted with half its the breach, marched from too far off unſheltered. Add, 
vertues. that it is almoſt impoſſible to carry a place by ſtorm, when f 
The modern afſa-fetida, which is little uſed but by the far- | the breach may be defended by the fires of works not yet de- N 
riers, is a gum ſaid to diſtil during the ſummer's heat, from | ſtroyed. In reality, it ſhould be defended by no other fires, 14 
a little ſhrub, frequent in Media, Perſia, Aſſyria, and Ara- but thoſe which are oppoſed to it in front, or from the "4 
bia. —It is at firſt white, bordering on yellow, then on red, | breach itſelf. Feug. Mem. c. 99. ; | „5 
and laſtly violet; and melts under the 3 like wax. It | Such obſtinacy in defending places to the laſt extremity is no þ | 
is of known efficacy in ſome uterine diſorders ; but the rank- | longer found, except among the Turks; among whom it is is 
neſs of its ſmell occaſions it to be ſeldom uſed; yet in the | a point of religion not to furrender to the Chriſtians by ca- | 1 
Eaſt-Indies it makes an ingredient in their ragouts. itulation, any place where they have once had a moſque. — if 
ASSA CH, or Ass ATH, a kind of purgation, anciently uſed hough of late they have ſometimes departed from this 14 
in Wales, by the oaths of 300 men. See PuROGATION, and] maxim. Id. ibid. | 


OarTn. ASSAULT, AssULTvus, or Inſultus, in law, an offer, or attempt 
 ASSAILANT, one that aſſaults, or ſets upon another, See | to hurt the perſon of another. | | | 
ASSAULT, ATTACK, Ce. Or, it is a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, of a larger 
ASSARABACCA, See ASARABACCA, extent than battery, for that it may be committed by only Ws: 
ASSART, ASSARTUM, in law, an offence committed in the | offering to give a blow ; or even, according to ſome, by a | | 
foreſt, by pulling up, by the roots, woods which ſerve as | threatning ſpeech, preſenting a piſtol, or the like. See BaT- 


thickets and covert for the deer, and making them plain as | TERY.— Though ſome, it is to be obſerved, deny that ti 
arable land. See ForEsT, and ESSART. | words can amount to an aſſault. : 12 
This is the greateſt treſpaſs that can be committed in the fo- | To rebuke a collector with foul words, ſo that he depart for 100 
reſt, being more than a waſte, For whereas waſte of the | fear, without doing his office, has been adjudged an aſſault ; 1 
foreſt is but the felling and cutting down the coverts, which and to ſtrike a man, though he be not hurt, or ſometimes 1 
may grow 170 aſſart is a total extirpation thereof. See | even not hit, with a blow, is reputed the fame, For in treſ- iq; 
AS TE. — What we call afartum, is elſewhere termed di/- | paſs for aſſault and battery, a man may be found guilty of the . 
boſcatio. | fate, and excuſed of the battery. 25 Edw. 3. c. 4 kit 
ASSART was alſo uſed for a parcel of land aſſarted. See Es- [he aſſaulting a perſon with offenſive weapons, with deſign j | 
 SART, to rob (though no robbery enſue) is puniſhed with tranſpor- 4 
ASSART-Rents, were thoſe formerly paid to the crown for the | tation for 7 years, 7 G. 2. c. 21. v bi 


foreſt lands aſſurted. See RENT. ASSAY, Essay, or Say, in metallurgy, the proof or trial uy 
ASSASIN ®, or Ass Ass Ix, a perſon who kills another with | of the goodneſs, purity, value, Ic. of metals, and metalline 

the advantage either of an inequality in the weapons, or by | ſubſtances. See METAL, &c. | | | 

means of the ſituation of the place, or by attacking him at In ancient ſtatutes this is called touch; and thoſe who had ve 

8 See MURTHER, DUEL, &c. the care of it, keepers of the touch, — Under Henry b. divers | | 


o 1. I, 0 124 Cities. 


ASS 


Cities were appointed to have touch for wrought ſilver- plate. 


2 H. 6. c. 14, —By this, one might imagine they had no 
better method of aſſaying than the ſimple one, by the touch- 
ſtone ; but the caſe is far otherwiſe, In the time of king 
Henry II. the biſhop of Saliſbury; then treaſurer, conſidering 
that tho* the money paid into the king's exchequer for his 
crown rents did anſwer numero & pondere, it might never- 
theleſs be mixed with copper or braſs : wherefore a conſtitu- 
tion was made, called, the trial by combuſtion ; which dif- 
fers little or nothing from the preſent method of aſſaying 
ſilver. See a deſcription of it in the Black-book in the ex- 
chequer, written by Gervaſe of Tilbury, c. 21. —This trial 
is alſo there called e/aium, and the officer who made it fu/or. 
Vid. Lownd, Efſ. Amend. Silv. Coin, p. 5. & 155. ; 

ASSAYING, ars docimaſtica, in its extent, comprehends parti- 
cular manners of examining every ore, or mixed metal, ac- 
cording to its nature, with the beſt adapted fluxes; ſo as to 
diſcover, not only what metals, and what proportions of me- 
tal are contained in ores, but likewiſe how much ſulphur, 
vitriol, alum, arſenic, ſmalt, c. may be obtained from e- 
very ore reſpectively, See ORE, MINERAL, REFINING, 
WC | | 
Aſſaying is more particularly uſed by moniers and goldſmiths, 
for the making a proof, or trial, by the cuppel, or teſt, of 
the fineneſs or purity of the gold or ſilver to be uſed in the 
coining of money, and manufacture of plate, &c, or that 
have been already uſed therein. See Corning, TEST, 
CUPPEL, &c. | 
There are two kinds of aſſaying ; the one before metals are 
melted, in order to bring them to their proper fineneſs; 
the other after they are ſtruck, to ſee that the ſpecies be 

. ſtandard. See STANDARD. | | | 
For the firſt a//ay ; the aſſayers uſe to take fourteen or fifteen 
grains of gold, and half a drachm of filver ; if it be for 
money : and eighteen grains of the one, and a drachm of 
the other, if for other occaſions, 
As to the ſecond aſſay, tis made of one of the pieces of mo- 
ney already coined, which they cut in four parts. 

Method of ASSAYING Gold, —The aer having weighed the 
gold he intends to make the trial in, very exactly, with 
ſcales that will turn with the hundredth part of a grain, and 
noted down the weight, adds twice as much fine ſilver 


thereto; though this ſhould be in proportion to the fineneſs | 


the gold ſeems to be of, the baſeſt gold requiring the leaſt 

ſilver. The gold and filver thus weighed and mixed, are 

wrapped up in a piece of paper, to prevent their loſing any 
thing of their weight, which would diſturb the accuracy of 
the aſſay. N : 

While the gſſher is weighing his matters, a reverberatory fire 

is lighted in a furnace, furniſhed with a muffler, and a cup- 


pel, or teſt, ſet therein to heat. This done, a little bullet | 


of lead is put in the cuppel, of a weight proportionable to 
the quantity and quality of the gold to be aſſaped. When 
the lead is well melted, and appears very clean and bright ; 
they put in the gold and filver, and let it fuſe and ſeeth till 
it appear of an opal colour, and have fixed itſelf in a little 
lump to the bottom of the cuppel. 

This done, the cuppel is left to cool in the furnace itſelf ; 
after which the lump is ſeparated very exactly from the 
place where it ſtuck to the veſſel ; and ſtretched or hammer- 
ed on the anvil ; heating it again and again, on the coals, 
to promote the ſtretching. 

When ſufficiently hammer'd, they roll it up in form of a 
cornet, -or coffin, and thus put it in a glaſs matraſs, capable 
of containing four ſpoonfuls of water ; and having added to 
it a quantity of agua fortis, well corrected, that is, mixed 
with near one third of the quantity of river water ; the 


boil it over a wood fire, till ſuch time as the agua fortes | 


yields no more red fumes. 

This firft water being pour'd off, and the cornet left alone 
at the bottom of the matraſs, they fill the matraſs again, but 
with pure agua fortis; which, after boiling, is poured off in 
its turn, at ſuch time as the fumes are become white, — This 
done, they fill up the matraſs with river water, to waſh the 
cornet. : 

When waſhed, they put it dry in a crucible, with a cover 
over it, and heat it till it become of a cherry-colour, 

This done, the guy is finiſhed ; and there remains nothing 
but to weigh it againſt the ſame weight of fine gold, as was 
uſed at firſt, before the aſſay: for by comparing the firſt 
weight of the gold, ere it was put in the fire, and the agua 
Fortis, with what it retained after it had thus undergone the 
teſt ; they judge, from the greater or leſs loſs it has ſuſtain- 
ed, of the quantity of alloy mixed with it. See GoLD. 

Method of ASSAYING Sifver.—The proceſs is much the ſame, 
as in gold; only leſs difficult, and ſhorter. The ſilver is 
weighed, as before; and the ſame furnace, and muffler, the 
ſame fire, the ſame cuppel uſed, Add, that lead is like- 
wiſe put in the cuppel, proportioned to the quantity and 

ly of the ſilver to be ene, 
he lead being well melted, and clear, the ſilver is put in; 
and after it is brought to an opal colour, and fixed in a lump 
at the bottom of the cuppel, which happens in about half 
an hour; they let it cool, and cleanſe it: and laſtly, weigh 


| 


ASS 


it againi, as in gold. And from its diminution, eſtimate the 
quantity of alloy. See SILVER. | 


ASSAYING of Lead: —The aſſay of gold and ſilver being per.. 


formed by means of lead ; *tis of the utmoſt importan 
lead be 950 of any mixture of either of the e | 
thetwiſe the aſſay will be falſe ; by teaſon the gold and five, 
mixed with the lead, will not evaporate like other kinds of 
alloy, but unite with the metal under aſſay. 
To prevent this diſordet; and aſſure the operation, there is no 
way but to aſſay the lead itſelf, | 7 
This aſſay is performed in the ſame furnace, and with the 
fame cuppels, as thoſe of gold and filver : but the proceſs is 
incomparably more ſimple. All here required, when the 
cuppel is heated, being to put in the piece of lead to be 
aſſayed. If this lead evaporate entirely, it is fit for the pur. 
poſe. On the contrary, if there remain any little grain 
2 ſilyer, Sc. at the bottom, it muſt be ſet aſide, See 
EAD. | | 


ASSAYING of Tin, See the article Tin. . 
As8ay-MASTER, an officer, under certain corporations, in. 


truſted with the care of making true touch, or aſſay, of the 
gold and filver brought to him; and giving a juſt report of 
the goodneſs or badneſs thereof. TEE 

Such is the a//ay-maſter of the mint in the Tower, called alſo 
aſſayer of the king, 

he afſay-maſter of the goldſmith's company, is a ſort of 

aſſiſtant- warden, called alſo a touch-warden, appointed to 
ſurvey, aſſay, and mark all the filver-work, &c. committed 
to him, There are alſo aſſay-maſters appointed by ſtatute, 
at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, and Newcaſtle, 
for aſſaying wrought plate, — The afſay-maſter is to retain 8 
grains of every pound Troy of ſilver brought to him; 4 
whereof are to be put in the pix, or box of deal, to be re- 
aſſayed the next year; and the other 4 to be allowed him 
for his waſte and ſpillings. 12 & 13 W. III. c. 4. 1 Au. 
£9. e. 

Note, The number of penny- weights ſet down in the afay- 
maſter's report, is to be accounted as per 3 or ſo much 
in every pound of 12 ounces Troy. — For every twenty 
penny-weight, or ounce Troy, the ſilver is found by the of 
ſay to be worſe than ſtandard, or ſterling, ſix-pence is to be 
deducted : for that every ounce will coſt ſo much to reduce 
it to ſtandard goodneſs, or to change it for ſterling. Touchſt. 
of gold and ſilver ware, p. 41. | 

n gold, for every carat it is ſet down to be worſe than ſtan- 
dard, you muſt account, that in the ounce Troy it is worſe 
by ſo many times 3s. 8 d.— And for every grain it is ſet 


don worſe, you muſt account it worſe by ſo many times 


11d. in the ounce Troy.—And for every half grain 5 d. 2. 
oe ſo _ it will coſt to make it of ſtandard goodneſs, &c. 
ibid. | 


Ass Ax of weights and meaſures, ſignifies the trial or examina- 


tion of common weights and meaſures, uſed by the clerk of 
the market. See WRIOCHT, MEASURE, STANDARD, 
CLERK of the market. | 


ASSEMBLAGE, the joining or uniting of ſeveral things 


together; or, the things themſelves fo joined, or united, See 
Union, Cc. | 
The aſſemblage of two bones for motion, is called articulation, 


See ARTICULATION. 


Carpenters and joiners have various kinds and forms of a/- 
ſemblage; as, with mortiſes and tenons, with dove-tails, &c. 
See MoRTISE, DovE-TAIL, Ec. | 
The Europeans admire the carpentry of ſome Indians, where 
the 3 is made without either nails or pins. Herrera. 
See CARPENTRY, NAIL, &c, 


ASSEMBLAGE is alfo uſed in a more general ſenſe, for a col- 


lection of ſeveral things, ſo diſpoſed together, as that the 
whole has an agreeable effet,—lt is with diſcourſe as with 
bodies, which owe their chief excellency to the juſt em- 
blage and proportion of their members. 


ASSEMBLY®, a meeting of ſeveral perſons in the fame 


place, and with the ſame common deſign. 

* The word is formed of the Latin ad/imulare 3 compounded 

of ad, to, and ſimul, together. 2 

Aſſemblies of the clergy, are called convocations, ſynods, 
councils ; though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland 
retains the name general aſſembly. See Cox voc AT ION, SY- 
NoD, CoUNCIL, &c,— The aſſemblies of judges, &c. are 
called courts, &c, See CourT.,—The aſſemblies of the 
Roman people were called comitia. See CoMITIA, &c.— 
The aſſembly of a preacher, &c, is his audience. — The aca- 
demies have their aſſemblies, or days of aſſtmbly. See ACA- 
DEM, &c.— The aſſemblies of di enters. Sc. are frequent- 
ly, by way of reproach, called conventicles. See Cox vVEN- 
TICLE, | 
Under the Gothic governments, the ſupreme legiſlative 
power was lodged in an aſſembiy of the ſtates of the king- 
dom, held annually for the like purpoſes as our parliament. 
Some feeble remains of this uſage ſtill ſubſiſt in the annual 
aſſemblies of the ſtates of Languedoc, Bretagne, and a few 
other provinces of France ; but theſe are no more than ſha- 
dows of the ancient aſſemblies, It is only in Great-Britain, 


Sweden, and Poland, that ſuch aſſemblies retain their ancient 


powers 


8 "i Folk "Sg? 22 2 
wers and privileges. See PARLIAMENT, Dyzr, Wir- 


FAGEMOT E, c. | | | 
155 1 of the campus Martii or Mali, of the field of 
Mars, or May. See FIELD of Mars, 1 5 

Rebellious ASSEMBLY. 4 ge ; REBELLIOUS, 


Unlawful ASSEMBLY. UNLAWFUL. þ 


iu 


and general meeting of the polite perſons of both ſexes ; for 
the ſake of converſation, gallantry, news, and play. 
Quarter, or Place of ASSEMBLY, in a camp, c. See Qu ar- 
TER of aſſembly, _ of 1 
ASSEMBLY, is alſo uſed in the military art, for the ſecond beat 
of the drum, being that before the march. See Drum. 
On hearing this, the ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, roll them up, 
and then ſtand to their arms. — The third beating is called 
the march, as the firſt is called the general. 5 7 GENERAL. 
SS ENS U Regio. 1 i E GIO; 
3 ex At Thns Patris. F See the articles} DowEeR. 
ASSENT, AssEnsvus, an agreement or acquieſcence of the 
mind to ſomething propoſed, or affirmed. — Thus, to aſſent to 
any propoſition, is to allow it true, or to perceive its truth. 
See TRUTH. | 
The ſchoolmen obſerve, that to every propoſition, how com- 


mind. Thus, in the conditional propoſition, if the ſun ſhines 
it is day; there is only one aſſent of mind, which regards the 
connexion of the effect with the condition. So in the disjunc- 
tive propoſition, Peter either ſtudies, or does not ſtudy; the 
mind does not give a twofold ent to the two parts thereof, 
it being enough that Peter do either the one or the other, for 
the propoſition to be true. See PRoPosITION. | 
Aſſent is diſtinguiſhed, like faith, into OW, or blind; and 
explicite, or ſeeing, See FAITH, &c,—Others diſtinguiſh it 
into actual and habitual. — | | 

Actual ASSENT, is a judgment whereby the mind perceives a 
thing to be true, — 

Habitual ASSENT, conſiſts in certain habits of believing or ac- 

quieſcing, induced in the mind by repeated acts. See HA- 

BIT. 

To this belongs faith, which is an aſſent ariſing from the au- 
e the perſon who ſpeaks. Such alſo is opinion, which 
is defined an ant of the mind cum formidine oppoſiti, &c. 

See FAITH, OPINION, c. | | 

For the meaſures and degrees of ASSENT, ſee PROBABILITY, 

EvIpENCE, DEMONSTRATION, Cc. 

Father Malebranche lays it down as an axiom, or principle 

of method, never to allow any thing for truth, from which 

we can forbear our aſſent without ſome ſecret reproach of our 
own. reaſon. See LIBERTY, Ec. 

al ASSENT. See the article RoyAL. 

ASSERTION, AssERT10o, in the language of the ſchools, 


a propoſition which a perſon advances ; which he avows to 


TION, THEs1s, &c. 
ASSESSOR#, or Ass EssOUR, an inferior, or ſubordinate of- 
ficer of juſtice; chiefly appointed to aſſiſt the ordinary judge 
with his opinion and advice. See JUDGE, and Jus Ic E. 
* The word is Latin; formed of ad, to, and ſedeo, I ſit. 
The maſters in chancery are af/eors of the lord chancellor. 
See MAsTER, and CHANCELLOR. | 
There are two kinds of af/z/ſors in the imperial chamber, or- 
dinary and extraordinary,— The ordinary are now in num- 
ber forty one, whereof five are elected by the emperor, viz. 
three counts or barons, and two juriſconſulti, or civil law- 
yers. The electors appoint ten; the fix dircles eighteen, 
Sc. They act in quality of counſellors of the chamber, and 
have ſalaries accordingly; See IMPERIAL, and CHam- 
BER, 8 
ASSESSOR is alſo uſed for a perſon who a//e/ſes,; or lays 4ſſeſf. 
ments of taxes, and other public dues. n Fo 
In this ſenſe, aeffre, among us, are inhabitants of a town, 
or village, elected by the community, to aſſeſs; or ſettle the 
taxes, and other impoſitions of the year, to fix the propor- 
tion which each perſon is to bear, according to his eſtate, 
and to ſee the collection made. See Tax, &c.—Theſe are 
alſo called in our law aſſiſors.— By the ſtat. 16 & 17 Car. 2. 
two inhabitants in every pariſh were made aſzſors for the 
royal aid, See Alp, and REVENUE. - 
ASSEVERATION, an earneſt affirmation, or avouching; 
See AFFIRMATION, Cc. | | 
ASSIDEANS, or rather Has1Dz ANs, in antiquity, a ſect 
among the Jews; thus called from the Hebrew, — 
hhaſidim, merciful, righteous. 
The A are recorded as holding works of ſupererogation 
neceſlary, — They were the fathers and predeceſſors of the 
Phariſees ; and from them likewiſe arofs the Eſſeni. See 
PHARISEE, and Ess ENI. | 
The Jeſuits Serrarius and Druſus, have wrote againſt each o- 
ther upon the ſubject of the Iſideans, on occaſion of a paſſage 
in Joſeph Ben Gorion the firſt maintaining, that by the 
name 7 = he means Eſſeni, and the latter Phariſees. 
ASSIENTO, or Ass1ENTA, in matters of commerce, a 


\SontraCt or convention between the king of Spain and other 
2 | 


pound or complex ſoever it be, there only goes one aſſent of the | 


w- 


ASSEMBLY is particularly uſed in the beau- monde, for a ſtated | 


__- 


be true, and is ready to maintain in public. See PRopos- | 


ASS 


powers, for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominions in America, 


with negro ſlaves, See NzGRo, GC. 
The term is originally Spaniſh, and ſignifies a bargain : ac- 
cordingly the firſt Me was a treaty or contract made with 
the French Guinea company, whereby they were put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this privilege, in conſideration of a certain duty 
which they were to pay to the king of Spain's farms, for e- 
very negro thus furniſhed, — ,, . 1 
This contract was ſigned in the year 1702, to laſt ten years, 
with a further liberty allowed the afſienti/ts of two years more, 
in caſe they had not furniſhed the whole number ſtipulated be- 
fore,—The two principal articles regarded, firſt, the num- 
ber of negroes to be provided, which was 3800 while the war 
ſhould laſt, and 4800 in caſe of peace. Secondly, the duty to 
be paid the king of Spain, during the farm, or affiento ; which 
was fixed at 33 eſcudos, pieces of eight, per head, or pieza 
de India. | F 
By the treaty of Utrecht, Philip V. being acknowledged King 
of Spain by the allies; it was one of the articles of the peace 
between England and France, that the aſſiento contract ſhould 


be transferred to the Engliſh. —- Accordingly a new inſtrument 


was ſigned in May 1713, to laſt 30 years; and the furniſhing 
of negroes to the Spaniſh America, was committed to the 
South-Sea company, juſt then erected. See South-Seza Com- 
PANY, . 
In virtue hereof, they are yearly to furniſh 4800 negroes 5 
for which they are to pay at the ſame rate as the French, with 
this condition, that during the firſt 25 years, only half the 
duty ſhall be paid for ſuch as they ſhall import beyond the 
ſtated number. | 
The laſt article gives them a further privilege not enjoyed by 
the French; which is, that the Engliſh aſſientiſts ſhall be al- 
lowed, every year, to ſend to the Spaniſh America a ſhip of 
500 tons, loaden with the ſame commodities as the Spa- 
niards uſually carry thither ; with a licence to ſell the ſame; 
concurrently with them, at the fairs of Porto Bello, Cartha- 
gena, and Vera Cruz.—This additional article is ſuppoſed as 
advantageous to the company, as the whole contract beſides; 
being granted contrary to the uſual Spaniſh policy, which has 
ever ſollicitouſſy preſerved the commerce of their America 
to themſelves. See REGISTER. | 
Some new articles have been ſince added to the ahcient a/- 
fiento ; as; that the Engliſh ſhall ſend their regifter-ſhip year- 
ly, even though the Spaniſh flota and galleons do not go; and 
that for the firſt ten years, the ſaid ſhip may be of 650 tun. 
The manner of valuing the negroes, in order to ſettle the 
king of Spain's duty, is the ſame as delivered under the ar- 
ENISAN | 3 
ASSIGN, in conimon law, a perſon to whom a thing is af- 
ſigned, or made over, See ASSIGNEE, | 5 
The word affign is ſaid to have been introduced in favour of 
baſtards ; who, becauſe they cannot paſs by the name of heirs, 
are compriſed under that of %ig us. See BASTARD, . 
ASSIGNEE, in law, a perſon to whom a thing is appointed 
or aſſigned, to be occupied, paid, or done. See AssIGN. 
An aſſignee differs from a deputy in this, that the aſſignee poſ- 
ſeſſes or enjoys the thing in his own right; and a deputy in 
the right of another. See DEU V. 
Aſignee may be ſo either by deed or by law. 
ASSIGNEE by deed, is when a leſſee of a term 
the ſame to another: that other is his afſignee by deed. — 
ASSIGNEE by law, is he whom the law ſo makes without any 
appointment of the perſon.— e 
Thus, an executor is aſignee by law to the teſtator, who dies 
poſſeſſed of a leaſe made to him and his e. See ExE- 
curokx, TESTATOR, c. ; 


ſells and aſſigns 


ASSIGNING is uſed for the act of appointing a deputy ; or 


the making over a right to another. See AssIGNMEN T. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, ſuch lands or eſtates were aſſgned or 
made over to ſuch perſons for ſuch uſes, &c.—In the ftat. 
20 Edw. I. we read of juſtices aſſigned to take aſſiſes, &c. 
See AsSISE. „ | | 
ASSIGNING alſo ſignifies pointing out or ſetting forth.— Thus 
we ſay, to aſſign the real cauſe of ſuch an event, &c. 
To aſſign error, is to ſhew in what part of a proceſs at law, an 
ne is committed. See ERROR, . 1 
0 a alſe judgment, verdict, &c. is to declare how an 
33 9 or the like, is unjuſt; See Jupo- 
MENT, VERDICT, SS. 
To aſſign waſte; is to ſhew eſpecially wherein the waſte is 
committed. See WASTE. oe | | 
ASSIGNMENT; the act of affjgning, or transfetring the in- 
tereſt, or property a man has in any thing; or of appointing, 
and ſetting over a right to another. See As$1GNING. | 
The affignment of a dewer, is the ſetting out of a woman's 
marriage-portion by the heir; See DowER. 
Novel ASSIGNMENT. See the article NoveL. - 
ASSIMILATION, the act of afinilating ; an act where- 
by a thing is rendered ſimilar, or like to another. See S1- 
MILITUDE, Cc. | 


® The word is compounded of ad, to, and fimilis, like. 


ASSIMILATION, A$SSIMILATIO, in phyſics, is properly a 
motion whereby bodies convert other duly diſpoſed bodies, ws 
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ASS 


to a nature like, or homogenous: to their own, See Mo- 
TION, Bopy, &c. bs HY 
Some philoſophers call it, the motion of multiplication, meaning, 
that bodies are hereby multiplied not in number, but in 
bulk; which is more properly expreſſed by the motion of aug- 
mentation, or accretion, See ACCRETION, ACCESSION, 


AUGMENTATION, c. 


348 ; . 
Inſtances of this aſſimilation we ſee in flame, which converts 


the oily or other particles of a fuel into its own fiery and lu- 
minous nature. The like alſo appears in air, ſmoke, and 
_ ſpirits of all kinds. See FLAME, FuzL, FIRE, &c, 

The like we ſee in vegetables, where the watery juices im- 

bibed from the earth, being further prepared and digeſted in 


the veſſels of the plant, become of a vegetable nature, and | 


augment the wood, leaves, fruit, &c. thereof. See VEGE- 
TABLE, VEGETATION, SAP, Woop, FruIT, Cc. 

So in animal bodies, we ſee the food afſimilated, or changed 
into an animal ſubſtance, by digeſtion, chylification, and 
the other operations neceſſary to nutrition. dee Foop, Di- 
GESTION, CHYLIFICATION, NUTRITION, ANIMAL, 


Ec. 8 | 
ASSISA, or AssISIA ; ſee the articles Ass1sE, and TAL- 


1 — 

Ass 1s A cadere, to fall from the aſſiſe, in law, is to be non- 
ſuited, See NoNSUITT. 

Assis A cadit in Furatam, is where the thing in controverſy is 

_ fo doubtful, that it muſt neceſſarily be tried by a jury. See 
FORE: 5 

Assis A capi in modum aſſiſæ, is when the defendant pleads di- 
rectly to the aſſiſe, without taking any exception to the 
count, declaration, or writ. | | 

Assis A continuanda, is a writ directed to the juſtices, to take 
an aſſiſe for the continuance ofa cauſe, where certain records 
alledged cannot in time be procured by the party. See 
. | 

Ass 1s A nocumenti, is an aſſiſe of nuiſance. See NUISANCE, 

and AN No YA N x. : 

AsSISA panis & cercviſie, denotes the power or privilege of 

| ban or adjuſting the weight and meaſure of bread and 

eer. | 

AssIs# judicium, in law, ſignifies a judgment of the court 
iven either againſt the plaintiff or defendant, for default. 
. Aavir 

Ass18A proroganda, is a writ directed to the juſtices of aſſiſe, 


for the ſtay of proceedings, by reaſon of the king's buſineſs, | 


wherein the party is employed, See WRIT. 
Tenentibus in Ass Is A non enerandis, See TENENTIBVs. 
ASSISE, or Ass Iz E *, aſſiſa, in law, a fitting of judges, or 
Juſtices ;- for the hearing and determining of cauſes, See 
Jupce, or JusTicg, &c. | 
*The word is French, a/i/e, of aſis, ſeated ; formed of the 
Latin a/ideo, I fit by; which is compounded of ad, to, and 
ſedeo, J fat. | 


Clerk of Ass1SE. See the article CLERK. | 
Ass1sE, or Assis Es, was anciently uſed for certain extraor- 
_ dinary fittings of ſuperior judges, in the inferior courts de- 
pending on their juriſdiction ; to enquire whether the ſubal- 
tern judges and officers did their duty; to receive the com- 
plaints preferred againſt them ; and take cognizance of appeals 
from them. See APPEAL, Sc. Theſe are alſo called mer- 
curial aſſiſes. | 
ASSISE, was alſo a court or aſſembly, compoſed of ſeveral 
great perſons of the realm ; held occaſionally in the king's 
palace, for the final deciſion of all affairs of importance. See 
. CourrT, PALACE, c. | 


This is more uſually called, among our writers, placita, mal 


la publica, or curiæ generales, See PLACITA, &c,—Yet 
there is ſome difference between aſſiſes, and placita, —The 
vicounts, or ſheriffs, who originally were only lieutenants of 
the comites, or counts, and rendered juſtice in their place, 
held two kinds of courts, the one ordinary, held every day, 
and called placitum; the other extraordinary, called af/iſe, or 
placitum generale; at which the count himſelf ailiſted for the 
diſpatch of the more weighty affairs. See CounT, VI- 
COUNT, SHERIFF, c. 
Hence, the term aſſiſe came to be extended to all grand days 
of judgment, at which the trials and pleadings were to be 
ſolemn and extraordinary, 
The modern conſtitution of aſſiſes is pretty different from 
that hitherto ſpoke of.— Our I may be defined a court, 
place, or time where and when writs and proceſſes, either 
Civil or criminal, or both, are conſidered, diſpatched, deci- 
ded, &c. by judges and jury. See Practss, CourrT, 
Day, Jury, &c. 
In 8 ſenſe, we have two kinds of afſiſes ; general and ſpe- 
C148, 4 . | 
General As$1sEs,. or Ass IZ Es, are thoſe held by the judges 
twice a year, in their ſeveral circuits. See CIRcuiT. 
The nature of theſe 4446 is explained by my lord Bacon, 
who obſerves that all the counties of the kingdom, are di- 
vided into ſix circuits; through each of which two learned 
men, aſſigned by the king's commiſſion, ride twice a year, 
called juſtices or judges of aſſiſe, who have ſeveral commiſſions, 
by which they ſit, vis, 


„ NOTS, 


ASS 


1, 4 Commiſſion of oyer and terminer, directed to them, and 
many others of the beſt account in their reſpective circuits, 


See OYER and Terminer.— In this commiſſion, the judges of 

aſſiſe are of the quorum ; ſo that without them there can 

be no proceeding. This commiſſion gives them power to 
deal with treaſons, murders, felonies, and other miſdemea. 

See TREASON, FELONY, c. | 

The ſecond is of gaol-delivery, which is only to the jud =o 

themſelves, and the clerk of the afiſe aſſociate, —By this 

commiſſion they have to do with every priſoner in gaol 
for what offence ſoever. See GaoL-delivery, Se. bs 

The third is directed to themſelves, and the clerk of the 

aſſiſe, to take writs of poſſeſſion, called alſo affi/es ; and to 

do right and juſtice thereupon, See Poss8Ess10N, 

The fourth is to take niſi prius, directed to the Juſtices, and 

the clerks of afjiſes ; whence they are alſo called ju/tices of 

15 prius. See Nis I prius. 

The fifth is a commiſſion of peace, in every county of their 

Circuit ; and all the juſtices of the peace, having no lawful 

impediment, are bound to be preſent at the af/i/es, to attend 

the judges, See PEACE, | 

The ſheriff of every ſhire is alſo to attend in perſon, or by 

a ſufficient deputy allowed by the judges, who may fine him 

if he fail, See SHERIFF, | 

This excellent conſtitution of judges, circuits, and aſſiſes, was 

begun in the time of Henry II. though ſomewhat different 

from what it is now, 

Special As818E, is a particular commiſhon granted to certain 
perſons, to take cognizance of ſome one or two cauſes, as a 
diſſeiſin, or the like, — This was frequently practiſed among 
our anceſtors. Bracton, lib. 3. c. 12. 6g 

Ass ISE, is alſo uſed for a writ directed to the ſheriff, for the 

recovery of poſſeſſion of things immoveable, whereof a man's 

ſelf, or anceſtors, have been diſſeized. See WRIT, Pos- 
SESSION, Ec. | | 
Littleton, and others, ſuppoſe theſe writs of afſiſe to have gi- 
ven the denomination to the afiſes, or courts ſo called; and 
aſſign ſeveral reaſons of the name of the writ : as, 
Fir/t, Becauſe ſuch writs ſettle the poſſeſſion, and right in 
him that obtains by them. Secondly, Becauſe originally, they 
were executed at a certain time and place appointed ; for, by 
the Norman law, the time and place muſt be known forty 
days before the judges fit; and by our law there muſt be 
fifteen days preparation, except they be tried in the ſtanding 
courts at Weſtminſter, —But, it is more natural to ſuppoſe 
the writs denominated from the courts ; and that they were 
called afſiſes, becauſe anciently tried at ſpecial courts of afſi- 
ſes, ſet and appointed for that purpoſe. —Though, of later 
days, they are diſpatched at the general 40% es, along with the 
commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, Cc. 

This writ is as well of things corporeal, as incorporeal rights, 
being of four ſorts, viz. | 
AsSISE of novel diſſeiſin, Aſſiſa novæ diſſeiſinæ, which lies where 

a tenant in fee-{1mple, fee-tail, or for life, is lately diſſeiſed 

of his lands and tenements, rent-ſervice, rent-ſeck, or rent- 
charge, common of paſture, common way, Sc. See Dis- 

SEISIN, TENANT, Oc. 

To this may be added, the bill of freſh force, directed to the 
- officers or magiſtrates of cities or towns-corporate ; being a 
| kind of aſſiſe for recovery of poſſeſſion in ſuch places, within 

forty days after the force, as the ordinary aſſiſe is in the 

county. See FRESH Force. | 

AssIsE of mort d' aunceſtor, Aſſiſa mortis anteceſſorts, lies where 
my father, mother, brother, uncle, &c, dies ſeized of lands, 
tenements, rents, c. held in fee-ſimple; and after their 
death, a ſtranger abates. See ABATEMENT,—lt is good as 
well againſt the abator, as any other in poſſeſſion. 

Ass1sE of darrein preſentment, Aſſiſa ultimæ præſentationis, lies 
where I, or my anceſtor have preſented a clerk to a church, 
and after the church becomes vacant by the death, or other- 
wiſe, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the ſame church, in my 
diſturbance, See PRESENTATION, PATRONAGE, &c. 
Theſe three aſſiſes were inſtituted by Henry II. in the place 
of duels * ; which till then, had obtained on theſe occaſions. 
See DUEL, 

* Magna aſſiſa eft regale beneficium, clementia foe de conci- 
lio procerum populis indultum; a quo vitæ hominum & ftatus 
integritati tam ſalub riter conſulitur, ut in jure quod quis in 
libero ſoli tenemento poſſidet, retinendo, duella caſum thomines 
3 fofſunt, &c. Glanvil, lib. 2. cap. 7. See Co u- 
BAT, Cc. 


Assis E of Utrum, lies for a parſon againſt a layman, or a lay- 
man againſt a parſon, for land or tenement, doubtful whether. 
it be in lay-fee, or free-alms. See TITHE, Cc. 

AsSISE, is alſo uſed, according to Littleton, for a jury.— This, 
that author ſuppoſes to be by a metonymia effecti, the jury 

| . ſo called, becauſe ſummoned by virtue of the writ of 
aſjiſe. 

Yet it muſt be obſerved, that the jury ſummoned upon a 
writ of right, is likewiſe called the %%; but this may 
be ſaid to be #&T#Xgnrxus, or abuſivcly ſo termed, —Aſſi/e 
in this ſignification, is divided into magna & parva. See 


'JuRy, 
ASSISE 


AS$15E is further uſed, according to Littleton, for an ordinance, 


or ſtatute regulating the weight, ſize, or dimenſions of cer- 
tain commodities.— Thus the ancient ſtatute of bread and ale, 
Anno 51 Hen. 3. is termed the afſiſe of bread and ale, aſſiſa pa- 
's © cereviſiæ. 3 
N is 5 — uſed for the ſcantling, or quantity it ſelf pre- 
ſeribed, by the ſtatute. —When wheat is of ſuch or ſuch price, 
bread ſhall be of ſuch afſi/ſe. See BR EAD. 
We have divers ſtatutes for fixing the afſi/e of fiſh, cloths , 
wood, billets, faggots, and the like. Vid. 34 & 35 H. 8. c. 3. 
g 4. c. 15. 10 A. c. 6. 19 Car. 2. c. 3. 4 Fac, I. c. 2. 1 Geo. I. 
lat. 2. c. 18. | 
Fixing any a/#fe of cloth, or preſcribing what length, breadth, 
. oY . ſhall 8 Joſiab Child * does 
more hurt than good. As the faſhions and humours of man- 
Kind are variable, to ſupply all markets at all times, we 
muſt have of all ſorts, cheap and light as well as heavier and 
better. — Stretching with tenters is eſſential to our drapery, 
and the preciſe degree or quantity of it cannot without inj u- 
ry be preſcribed by any law; but muſt be left to the vender's 
or exporter's diſcretion. Child, Diſc. of Trade, p. 148. 


Ass18E of the foreſt, is a ſtatute or condition containing orders 
to be obſerved in the king's foreſt.— It is called an 4ſ%ſe, be- 
cauſe it ſets down and appoints a certain meaſure, rate, or 
order in the things it concerns. See FOREST. . 

Ass1sE, again, is uſed for the whole ꝓroceſs in court, founded 

on a writ of aſſiſe; and ſometimes for a part of it, v:z. the 
iſſue, or verdict of the jury. 
Thus we read, that aſſiſes of novel diſſeiſin ſhall not be ta- 
© ken but in their ſhires; and after this manner, &c.* Mag. 
Chart. cap. 12.—So in Merton, cap. 4. Hen. III. we meet 
with, certified by afſiſe, quitted by afſiſe, &c. 

Continuance of ASSISE. CoNTINUANCE. 


Juſtices of ASSISE. . JusTICE. 
Limitation of ASSISE. (© LiMITATION. 
Rents of ASSISE. RENT. 


ASSISER, or AssIZ ER of weights and meaſures, is an officer 
who has the care, and overſight of thoſe matters. See CLERK 
of the market, | „„ 

ASSISIS.—Non ponendo in afſiſis. See NoN-PONENDO; 

ASSISOR, the ſame with oe or. See ASSESSOR. 

In Scotland, aſſiſors are the ſame with our jurors. See JUROR. 
ASSISTANCE. See the article A1D. | 
ASSISTANT, is uſed for a perſon or officer appointed to 

attend another principal officer, for the more eaſy and regular 

diſcharge of his function. — Such a biſhop or prieſt had ſeven 

or eight aſſiſtants. | | F 
Assis TAN T, is particularly applied to a kind of counſellors, or 

controllers, added to the generals or ſuperiors of monaſteries, 

Sc. to take care of the affairs of the community. 

The general of the Jeſuits has five afſi/tants, of conſummate 
. experience, choſen by him out of all the provinces of the or- 

der, and denominated from the kingdoms or countries to 

which they belong, z. e. Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and 

Portugal. See GENERAL, JESUIT, Ec. | 

In a like ſenſe, moſt of our trading companies have their 

courts of aſſiſtants. h 
ASSISTANTS are alſo thoſe condemned to 4ſ%%t in the execution 

of a criminal, See ABSOLUTION, . 

ASSIZE, or AssisE, See the article Ass1sE. 

ASSOCIATE *, an adjunct, partner, or member. See 

 Apjuner, ASSOCIATION, Ec. 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, and focius, fel- 
low, companion.— The aſſociates of Dr. Bray for converſion 
of the Negroes, Oc. 


ASSOCIATION, Assoc1arTto, the act of aſſociating or 
forming a ſociety, or company. See ASSOCIATE, SOCIE- 
TY, COMPANY, Sc. | 
A G eciation is properly a contract or treaty of partnerſhip, 
whereby two or more perſons unite together, either for their 


mutual afliſtance, or the joint carrying on of an affair; or 


even for a more commodious manner of life. The cloſeſt of 
all aſſociations is that made by the band of matrimony. 
ASSOCIATION of Ideas, is where two or more ideas, conſtant- 
ly and immediately follow or ſucceed one another in the mind, 
ſo that one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other ; whether 
there be any natural relation between them, or not. See 
Ip EA, DEFORMIT v. 8 
Where there is a real affinity or connection in ideas, it is the 
excellency of the mind, to be able to collect, compare, and 
range them in order, in its enquiries: but where there is none, 
nor any cauſe to be aſſigned for their accompanying each o- 
ther, but what is owing to mere accident or habit; this un- 
natural afſeciation becomes a great imperfection, and is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, a main cauſe of error, or wrong deductions 
in reaſoning, See ERROR, &c. 
Thus the idea of goblins and ſprights, has really no more 
afhnity with darkneſs than with light; and yet let a fooliſh 
maid inculcate theſe often on the mind of a child, and raiſe 
them there together, it is poſſible he ſhall never be able to 
8 ro again fo long as he lives, but darkneſs ſhall 
OL, I. | 


1 


ASS 


ever bring with it thoſe frightful ideas. — Bet cuſtom, from 
the very childhood, have joined the idea of figure and ſhape 
to the idea of God, and what abſurdities will that mind be 
liable to, about the Deity ? | ' 
Such wrong combinations of ideas, Mr. Locke ſhews, are a 
great cauſe of the irreconcileable oppoſition between the dif- 
ferent ſects of philoſophy and religion; for we cannot ima- 
gine, that all who hold tenets different from, and ſometimes 
contradictory to one another, ſhould wilfully and knowingly 
impoſe upon themſelves, and refuſe truth offered by plain rea- 
ſon: but ſome looſe and independent ideas are by education, 
cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their party, fo coupled in 
their minds, that they always appear there together : theſe 
they can no more ſeparate in their thoughts, than if they 
were but one idea, and they operate as if they were ſo, This 
gives ſenſe to jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, conſiſtency 
to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt, and almoſt 
of all the errors in the world, 5 0 


ASSOCIATION, in law, is a patent ſent by the king, either of 


his own motion, or at the ſuit of a party plaintiff, to the 
juſtices of aſſiſe; to have other perſons aſſociated to them, in 
order to take the aſſiſe. See JusTICE, and Ass15E. 
Upon this patent of aſſociation, the king ſends his writ to the 
juſtices of the aſſiſe, by it commanding them to admit them 
that are ſo ſent. | EE 
Commiſſion of ASSOCIATION, See COMMISSION. | 
ASSOILE, in our ancient law- books, ſignifies to abſolve, 
deliver, or ſet free from an excommunication. See- ABSsO- 
LUTION, Ex cou uuxN IAT ION, Cc. 
ASSONANCE, in rhetoric and poetry, a term uſed where 
the words of a phraſe, ot a verſe, have the ſame ſound or ter- 
mination, and yet make no proper rhyme. See RHYME. 
Theſe are uſually vicious in Engliſh; though the Romans 
ſometimes uſed them with elegancy : as, Militem comparavit, 
exercitum ordinavit, aciem luſlravit, 
The Latins call it fimiliter definens ; and the Greeks d uocore- 
Arr. See HOMOIOTELEUTON, 


ASSONANT Nyymes, is a term particularly applied to a 


kind of verſes common among the Spaniards, where a re- 
ſemblance of ſound ſerves inſtead of a natural rhyme. See 
RHYME. ; TIE | 
Thus, Iigera, cubierta, tierra, meſa, may anſwer each other 


in a kind of aſſonant rhyme; in regard they have each an e in 


the penultimate ſyllable, and an a in the laſt. YEE 
ASSUMPSIT, in law, a naked contract; or a voluntary 
promiſe, by word of mouth, by which a man aſſumes and 
takes upon him to perform, and pay any thing to another. 
See CONTRACT, COVENANT, c. 35100 
This term comprehends any verbal promiſe; and is variouſly 
_ Expreſſed by the civilians, according to the nature of the pro- 
miſe : ſometimes, by pactum; ſometimes by promiſſio, pollici= 
tatio, or conſtitutum. See Pacruvn. 
Where a man ſells goods to another, the law makes the a/- 
ſumpſit; and promiſes that he ſhall pay for them. 
ASSUMPTION®*, AssUMPT10, a feaſt celebrated in the 
Romiſh church, in honour of the miraculous aſcent of the 
Holy Virgin, body and ſoul, into heaven. See FzasT, 
VIRGIN, c. 
* Tu word is compounded of the Latin ad, to, and ſamo, I 
take. 


This feaſt is held with great ſolemnity both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches.—Yet is not the aſſumption of our lady any 
point of faith. The ancient martyrologies ſpeak of it with a 
great deal of reſerve, as a thing not yet fully aſcertained : 
though a divine who ſhould now deny it, would be obliged 
to retract. 3 ; ” 

The Sorbonne, in the year 1696, in the condemnation of 
Mary of Agreda, proteſted, among other things, that they 
believed that the Holy Virgin was aſſumed, or taken into hea- 
ven, body and foul. | 

ASSUMPTION was alſo among our anceſtors, uſed for the day 
of the death of any faint: Quia yus anima in cœlum aſſumitur. 
See ANNIVERSARY. 

ASSUMPTION, in logic, is the minor, or ſecond propoſition, 
in a categorical ſyllogiſm. See Mid GR, SYLLoGI1sM, Ec. 
ASSUMPTION is ſometimes alſo uſed for a conſequence drawn 
from the propoſitions whereof an argument is compoſed, See 

CONSEQUENCE. 7 
Thus we ſay, the premiſes are true, but the aſſumption is cap- 
tious. See PREMISES, Sc. 

ASSUMPTIVE Arms, in heraldry, are ſuch as a man has 
a right to aſſume of himſelf, in virtue of ſome gallant action. 
See ARMS. | 
As, if a man who is no gentleman of blood, nor coat armour, 
takes a gentleman, lord, or prince, priſoner in any lawful 
war; he becomes entitled to bear the ſhield of ſuch: priſoner, 
and enjoy it to him and his heirs.— The foundation hereof is 
that principle in military law, that the dominion of things 
taken in lawful war paſſes to the conqueror. 

ASSURANCE, in logic. See CERTAINTY, EVIDENCE, 
DEMONSTRATION, Ec. 
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ASSURANCE, or INSURANCE, in commerce. See Ix su: 
RANCE, | 
Policy of ASSURANCE, is a kind of contract whereby one, or 
more perſons oblige themſelves to make good any damages 
which a ſhip, a houſe, or the like, may undergo, by ſea, fire, 
or the like dangers, —The nature and laws hereof, ſee under 


the article of PoLicy of ee | | 
a 


We have ſeveral offices of aſſurance from fire. As the Royal 
Exchange aſſurance; the Sun fire-office ; the Hand-in-hand 
fire-office ; the London aſſurance; the Phœnix- office, c. 
ſome for houſes, others for goods, and ſome for both. 
We have alſo aſſurances = life, in virtue whereof, when the 
perſon aſſured dies, a ſum of money becomes payable to the 
1 in whoſe behalf the policy of aſſurance was granted. 
ANNUITY, &@c. 

Collateral ASSURANCE, See the article COLLATERAL. 

ASSUROR, a merchant, or other perſon, who aſſures, or 
makes out a policy of inſurance for a ſhip, houſe, life, or the 
like. See ASSURANCE, | „„ 
Aſſurors are not anſwerable for what damages ariſe through the 
negligence, or other fault of the maſter or ſeamen ; or even 
thoſe which ariſe from any vice or defect in the thing aſſured. 
See AVERAGE, : 


„ ASTAT I“, Arara, a ſect of heretics in the ninth century, 


the followers of one Sergius, who renew'd the errors of the 
Manichees. See MANICHEE. 
The word is derived from the Greek privative 2, and jy, 
Lv to ſtand firm, and ſignifies any thing unſtable and incon- 
ant. 
They prevailed much under the emperor Nicephorus; but his 
ſucceſſor, Michael Curopalates, curbed them with very ſevere 


. Jaws... > ; 

ASTERISK *, a character in form of a ſmall ſtar *, ſet o- 
ver any word, or ſentence, to make it the more conſpicuous, 
or to refer to the margin for a quotation, explanation, or the 
like. See CHARACTER, NOTE, REFERENCE, 

* Theword is derived from a diminutive of the Greek a5np, ſtar. 


ASTERISM *, AsTErIsMus, in aſtronomy, the ſame 


with conſtellatiun. See CONSTELLATION, 
The word comes from the Greek,z51p, fella, ſtar. See STAR. 


ASTHMA*, As3us, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the lungs, 
accompanied with a ſhortneſs, and difficulty of reſpiration. 
See RESPIRATION, and LuNGs. 

*The word is Greek, formed of the verb aw, /þ:iro, I breathe. 
Or aſthma is a difficulty of breathing, ariſing from a diſorder 
of the lungs; and uſually attended with violent motions of the 
diaphragm, abdominal and intercoſtal muſcles, to the very 
ſcapula and the pinnæ of the noſtrils; as alſo a rattling in the 
throat. 

If reſpiration be only thick and quick, without the other 
ſymptoms, it is called a dyſpnœa.—If it be ſo intenſe as to oc- 
caſion a violent motion of the muſcles of the thorax, ſo that 
the patient cannot be tolerably eaſy, except in an erect po- 
ſture; it is called an orthopnea. See DYsPNOEA, and OR- 
THOPNOEA. „ 

The afthma is uſually divided into moiſt and dry, or ma- 
nifeſt and occult, or pneumonic and convulſive: the firſt attend- 
ed with an expectoration of purulent matter; the latter with- 


out, 
The true or pneumonic aſthma is occaſioned by an abundance 


of ſeroſities, or of groſs, viſcous or purulent humours, colle&- 


ed in the cavities of the lungs, which ſtop up or ſtraighten the 
paſſages of the air, and compreſs the bronchia, See Bron- 
CHIA. 

Aſfthma's may alſo be owing to empyema's, phthiſis's, poly- 
pus's, crudities in the ſtomach, cachexies, c. See Eu- 
PYEMA, PHTHISIS, &c. | 

The convulſive aſthma is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by an ir- 
regular motion of the animal ſpirits ; and happens when thc 
ſpirits do not flow faſt enough, or in ſufficient quantity, into 
the muſcles of the breaſt, either by reaſon of an obſtruction, 
or of ſome other obſtacle : the neceſſary conſequence whereof 
is a violent and painful reſpiration.—The aſthma, again, is 
either continual, or periodical, and intermitting ; which laſt 
returns chiefly where a ſober regimen is not obſerved, 

The aſthma is found to be the moſt violent when the patient 
is in bed, and in a prone poſture ; the contents of the lower 
belly, in that caſe, bearing againſt the diaphragm, ſo as to 
leſſen the capacity of the breaſt, and to leave the lungs leſs 
room to move. SP 

The cure of the true or pneumonic a/thma, is by bleeding; 
after which emetics may be uſed; and if the paroxyſm re- 
turns, epiſpaſtics, with glyſters inſtead of purges. —Infuſions 
of fim. equin, or the juice thereof, being deterſive and atte- 
nuating, are reputed excellent, Linctus's alſo give ſome re- 
lief, millepedes, ſpirit of gum armoniac, with ſal armoniac, 


coffee, tincture of ſulphur, &c. are commended in aſthmatic | 


cabs -—- | | 

For the convulſive kind, the cure is attempted by antiepilep- 

tics, antihyſterics, antiſpaſmodics, opiates, c. The a/thma 
is called by Seneca, meditatio mortis. 


| 


ASTRAGAL, Arpayuc, in anatomy, a bone of the heel, 
having a convex head, articulated with the tibia, by gingly- 
mus.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. a. a. fig. 3. u. 25, 25 
See HEEL, and Foor. | : 
The aftragalus, called alſo talus, and popularly os balilz, is 
the firſt bone of the tarſus, and the higheſt of all thoſe that 
belong to the foot, See TALUus, and TARSus. 

Some alſo apply the name a/tragalus to the vertebræ of the 
neck. — Homer, in his Odyſſee, uſes the term in this ſenſe. 
See VERTEBRA. | | | 

ASTRAGAL, in architecture, is a little round member, in form 
of a ring, or bracelet ; ſerving as an ornament at the tops, 
and bottoms of columns.—See Tab. Architect. fg. 40. lit. F 
& fig. 2,—20. lit. y. S. fig. 28. & 32. lit. f. fig. 24. lit. b. 9. 
See alſo Mou L DING, COLUMN, Se. 

The aftragal is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſeparate the faſciæ of 
the architrave; in which caſe it is carved chaplet-wiſe, with 
beads and berries, 

It is alſo uſed both above and below the liſtel, adjoining im- 
mediately to the ſquare, or dye of the pedeſtal. See Dys, 
and PEDESTAL, | 

ASTRAGAL, in gunnery, is a kind of ring or moulding on a 
piece of ordnance, at about half a foot's diſtance from the 
mouth ; ſerving as an ornament to the piece, as the former 
does to a column. See ORDNANCE, CANNON, c. 

ASTRAGAL Tyles, See the article I'YLE. | 

ASTRAL  *, ſomething belonging to the ſtars, or depending 


on the ſtars. See STAR. 
* 1 word comes from the Latin aſtrum, of the Greek ne, 
Ar. gr” 


ASTRAL, or ſiderial year. See SIDERIAL, and YEAR, 
ASTRICTIOR Toa. See the article Toca. | 
ASTRINGENS Crocus Martis. See the article CRocus. 
ASTRINGENTS, ADps$STRINGENTIA, in medicine, 
binding remedies; or ſuch as have the power of contract— 
ing the parts, and diminiſhing the pores thereof. See Mz- 

DICINE. | | 

Aſftringents chiefly act either by the aſperity of their particles, 

whereby they corrugate the membranes, and make them draw 

up cloſer; or by thickening the fluids, whereby they cannot 
run off ſo faſt as before, 

Hence, aftringents are of the claſs of ſtrengtheners, or cor- 

roborants; the nature and operation whereof, ſee under the 

article STRENGTHENER.—MA/tringents therefore ſtand op- 

poſed to laxatives, See LAXATIVE, PURGATIVE, &c. 

They only differ from /yptics, in degree of efficacy. See 

STYPTIC, 

Among ſimples, mint, red roſes, nettles, ſanicle, berber- 

ries, quinces, pomegranates, ſloes, cinnamon, blood-ſtone, 
allum, chalk, boles, coral, tutty, &c. are principal aftrin- 
ents. Ng 

ASTROITES, Lapis As TROIT ESO, or ASTERIAS, in 

natural hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtone, found in divers 

parts *, bearing the reſemblance of a ſtar. See FORMED 
one. 

" * Particularly at Shugburg in Warwickſhire, near Belvoir- 
caſtle in Lincolnſhire, and ſeveral parts of the north of 
England. 

The form thereof is very uniform and regular; conſiſting of 

ſeveral thin pentagonal joints ſet one over another, ſo as to 

form a kind of five-angled column. —The uſual figures, as 
iven by Dr. Liſter, are repreſented in Tab. Nat. Hift. fg. 14. 
heſe ſtones, as now found, are all fragments, conſiſting of 
from one to twenty-five joints. The matter or ſubſtance 
thereof when broken, is flint-like, of a dark ſhining politure, 
much ſofter, and eaſily corroded by an acid menſtruum.— 

They creep, like the cornu ammonis, in vinegar; but 2 
ſtronger ſpirit, as of nitre, agitates them with ſome violence. 
See Cox N u Ammonis. 

The protuberant parts repreſented under the top joint of the 
firſt figure are not found in all; but only in thoſe which are 
deep- jointed.— They are always five in number. Dr. Liſter 
_ them wyers; and compares them to the antennz of lob- 

ers. 

It is controverted among naturaliſts, to what ſpecies of bo- 
dies the a/troites, trochites, entrochi, &c. are to be referred! 
Some will have them native ſtones, others rock-plants, and 

others petrifactions of plants. See STONE. See alſo PETRI- 

FACTION, SPAR, TROCHIT ES, c. | 

ASTROLABE, AsTROLABIUM, was originally uſed for 

a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, 

in their proper order and ſituation with reſpect to each other. 

See CIRCLE, and SPHERE, | 

The ancient gſtrolabes appear to have been much the ſame 

with our armillary ſpheres, See ARMILLARY. 5 

The firſt and moſt celebrated of this kind was that of Hip- 

parchus, which he made at Alexandria, the capital of E- 

gypt, and lodged in a ſecure place, where it ſerved for di- 

vers aſtronomical operations. Ptolemy made the ſame uſe of 

it; but as the inſtrument had ſeveral inconveniencies, he 
bethought himſelf to change its figure, though perfectly na- 


tural and agreeable to the doctrine of the ſphere; and 1 re- 
Q | uce 


/ 


* 
duce 


gave the denomination of planiſphere. See PLANISPHERE. 
— Hence, 


AsT ROL ABE, is uſed among the moderns for a planiſphere; 


or a ſtereographic projection of the circles of the ſphere upon 
the plane of ſome great circle thereof. See PROJECTION, 
and STEREOGRAPHIC, 3 : 

The uſual planes of projection are that of the equinoctial, the 
eye being ſuppoſed in the pole of the world; that of the me 
ridian, the eye being ſuppoſed in the point of interſection of 
the equinoctial and horizon; and that of the horizon. 
Stoffler, Gemma Friſius, and Clavius, have treated at large 
of the aſtrolabe.— For a further account of the nature and 
kinds hereof, ſee the article PLANISPHERE, 


A;TROLABE *, or Sea ASTROLABE, more particularly de- 


A 


notes an inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking the altitude of the 
pole, the ſun, or ſtars, at ſea, See ALTITUDE. | 


* The word is formed from the Greek agyp, ftar, and a- 
Cabo, capio, 1 take. — The Arabs call it in their tongue, 
aſtharlab; a word formed by corruption from the common 

reek name: though ſome of them have endeavoured to 
ive it an Arabic original, But the learned are generally 


atisfied that the Arabs borrowed both the name and the uſe 


of the inſtrument from the Greeks. Naſſireddin Thouſi has 
a treatiſe in the Perſian language, entitled, Bait Babhfil Af 
arlab, wherein he teaches the ſtructure and the application of 
the aſtrolabe. : 


The common aftrolabe repreſented Tab. Navigation, fig. 22. 
conſiſts of a large braſs ring, about fifteen inches in diame- 
ter, whoſe limb, or a convenient part thereof, is divided 
into degrees and minutes; fitted with a moveable index, or 
label, which turns upon the centre and carries two ſights.— 
At the zenith is a ring A, to hang it by in time of obſerva- 
tion. | | | 

To uſe the aſtrolabe, turn it ſo to the ſun, as that the rays 
may paſs freely through both the ſights Fand G; in which 
caſe the edge of the label cuts the altitude in the divided 
limb. 

The aftrolabe, though now grown into diſuſe, is at leaſt equal 
to any of the other inſtruments uſed for taking the altitude at 
ſea; eſpecially between the tropics, when the ſun comes near 
the zenith.—T here are a great many other uſes of the a/tro- 
labe ; whereof Clavius, Henrion, Sc. have wrote entire vo- 
lumes. 


STROLOGICAL fate. See the article FaTE, 


ASTROLOGY“ AsTRoOLoOG1A, the art of foretelling 


\, 


future events, from the aſpects, poſitions, and influences of 
the heavenly bodies. See AsPECT, INFLUENCE, Cc. 


*The word is compounded of the Greek gn, ſtar, and Ac- 
Vos, diſcourſe ; whence, in the literal ſenſe of the name, 
aſtrology ſhould ſignify no more than the dofrine or ſcience 
of the flars; which we read was its original acceptation, 
and made the ancient a/tro/ogy ; though, in courſe of time, 
an alteration has aroſe ; that which the ancients called 
aflrology being afterwards termed aſtronomy. See AsTR0- 
NOMY. | 


ele may be divided into two branches, natural and ju- 
Kaary, | 

To the former belong the predicting of natural effects; as, 
the changes of weather, winds, ſtorms, hurricanes, thunder, 
floods, earthquakes, &c. See NATURAL. See alſo Wra- 
THER, WIND, RAIN, HURRICANE, THUNDER, EARTH- 
QUAKE, Oc. | 


To this laſt part our countryman Goad chiefly keeps, in his| 


two volumes of a/{rology ; wherein he pretends, that inunda- 
tions may be foretold, and an infinity of phænomena ex- 
plained from the contemplation of the ſtars. —Accordingly, he 
endeavours to account for the diverſity of ſeaſons, from the 
different ſituations and habitudes of the planets, from their 
retrograde motions; the number of fixed ſtars in the conſtel- 
lations, &c. 

This art properly belongs to phyſiology, or natural philoſo- 
phy, and is only to be deduced a poſteriori from phænomena 
and obſervations. | 


Its foundation and merits the reader may gather from what | 


we have ſaid under the articles AIR, ATMOSPHERE, WE a- 
THER, /ETHER, FIRE, LICHT, CoMET, PLANET, 
MacntTism, EFFrLUvia, Sc. 

For this aſtrology, Mr. Boyle has a juſt apology in his Hi/tory 
of the Air, —Generation and corruption being the extremes 
of motion, and rarefaction and condenſation the mean ones; 


he ſhews, that the effluvia of the heavenly bodies, as we 


find them immediately contribute to the latter, muſt alſo 
have a mediate influence on the former; and conſequently, 
all phyſical bodies be affected thereby. See GENERA- 
TION, CORRUPTION, RAREFACTION, CONDENSA- 
TION, 0c, 8 | 

It is evident, that the properties of moiſture, heat, cold, Ec. 
employed by nature to produce the two great effects of rare- 
faction and condenſation, almoſt wholly depend on the courſe, 


motion, poſition, Oc. of the heavenly bodies. And it is alſo 


clear that every planet muſt have its own proper light, di- 


2 
= 


the whole 4/rolabe upon a plane ſurface, to which he 


A8 T 


ſtinct from that of any other; light not being a bare viſibls N 


quality, but endued with its ſpecific power. The ſun, we 
know, not only ſhines on all the planets, but by his genial 
warmth calls forth, excites, and raiſes the motions, ptoper- 
ties, &c. peculiar to them; and his rays muſt ſhare or receive 
ſomewhat of the tincture thereof; and thus tinged be again 
reflected into the other parts of the world, and particularly 
the adjacent bodies of the planetary ſyſtem. hence, ac- 
cording to the angle the planets make with that grand lumi- 
nary, and the degree wherein they are enlightened, either by 
his direct or his oblique rays; together with their diſtance 
and ſituation in reſpect of our earth; the powers, effects, or 
tinctures, proper to each, muſt be tranſmitted hitherto, and 
have a greater or leſs effect on ſublunary things. —See Mead 
de imperio ſolis & lunæ, &c. | 
Judiciary, or Fudicial ASTROLOGY, which is what we com- 
monly call a/trolzgy, is that which pretends to foretell moral 
events; i. e. ſuch as have a dependance on the free will and 
agency of man; as if that were directed by the ſtars. See 
WII I, AcTIoN, Ec, „ 
The profeſſors hereof maintain, That the heavens are one 
great volume, or book wherein God has wrote the hiſtory 
of the world; and in which every man may read his own 
“ fortune, and the tranſactions of his time, — The art, lay 
“ they, had its riſe from the ſame hands as aſtronomy itſelf : 
* while the ancient Aſſyrians, whoſe ſerene unclouded ſky 
„ favoured their celeſtial obſervations, were intent on tra- 
«« cing the paths and periods of the heavenly bodies; they 
% diſcovered a conſtant ſettled relation or analogy, between 
ce them and things below; and hence were led to conclude; 
«© theſe to be the Parcæ, the deſtinies, ſo much talked of, 
& which preſide at our births, and diſpoſe of our future fate. 
« See Pakcz, DEsTiny, FaTE, Ec. 
© The laws therefore of this relation being aſcertained by a 
<< ſeries of obſervations, and the ſhare each planet has there- 
„ in; by knowing the preciſe time of any perſon's nativity, 
ce they were enabled, from their knowledge in aſtronomy, to 
* erect a theme or horoſcope of the ſituation of the planets, 
at that point of time: and hence, by conſidering their de- 
6 3 of power and influence, and how each was either 
rengthened or tempered by other; to compute what muſt 
« be the reſult thereof. See HoROScOPE, NAT IVIT Y; 
« Housk, c. | | 
Thus the aſtrologers, —But the chief province now remaining 
to the modern profeſſors, is the making of calendars or alma- 
nacs. See CALENDAR, and ALMANAC. 
Judicial aftrology is commonly ſaid to have been invented in 
Chaldza, and thence tranſmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans. — Though ſome will have it of Egyptian origin, 
and aſcribe the invention to Cham. But it is to the Arabs 
we owe it. At Rome the people were fo infatuated with it, 
that the a/trologers, or as they were then called, the mathema- 
ticians, maintained their ground in ſpight of all the edits of 
the emperors to expel them out of the city. See GENE TH 
LIACI. 
Add, that the Bramins, who introduced and practiſed this art 
among the Indians, have hereby made themſelves the arbiters 


of good and evil hours, which gives them a vaſt authority: 


they are conſulted as oracles; and they have taken care never 
to ſell their anſwers but at good rates. See BRACHMAN. 
The ſame ſuperſtition has prevailed in more modern ages and 
nations. The French hiſtorians remark, that in the time of 
queen Catherine de Medicis, 4/?ro/ogy was in ſo much vogue 
that the moſt inconſiderable thing was not to be done without 
conſulting the ſtars. And in the reigns of king Henry III. 
and IV. of France, the predictions of a/trologers were the 
common theme of the court converſation, | 
This predominant humour in that court was well rallied by 
Barclay, in his Argenis, lib. II. on occaſion of an aftrologer, 
Who had undertook to inſtruct king Henry in the event of a 
war then threatned by the faction of the Guiſes, 
„ You maintain, ſays Barclay, that the circumſtances of life 
and death depend on the place and influence of the cele- 
| « ſtial bodies, at the time when the child firſt comes to light; 
„and yet own that the heavens revolve with ſuch vaſt rapi- 
e dity, that the ſituation of the ſtars is conſiderably changed 
in the leaſt moment of time. What certainty then, can 
there be in your art; unleſs you ſuppoſe the midwives con- 
e ſtantly careful to obſerve the clock; that the minute of 
„time may be conveyed to the infant as we do his patrimo- 


* ny? How often does the mother's danger prevent this care? 


« and how many are there who are not touched with this 
< ſuperſtition? But ſuppoſe them watchful to your wiſh : if 
the child be long in delivery; if, as is often the caſe, a 
* hand or the head come firſt, and be not immediately fol- 
«© lowed by the reſt of the body; which ſtate of the ſtars is 
to determine for him? that, when the head made its ap- 
<< pearance; or when the whole body was diſengaged? I ſay 
nothing of the common errors of clocks, and other time- 
& keepers, ſufficient to elude all your cares! | 
Again, why are we to regard only the ſtars at his nativi- 
& ty, and not thoſe rather which ſhone when the foetus was 
| h * animated 
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animated in the womb? and why muſt thoſe ythers be 
e excluded which preſided while the body remained tender, 
“ and ſufceptible of the weakeſt impreſſion, during geſta- 
a 

- «6 But ſetting this aſide; and ſuppoſing, withal, the face of 
«. the heavens accurately known: whence ariſes this domi- 
tc nion of the ſtars over our bodies and minds, that they muſt 
'& be the arbiters of our happineſs, our manner of life, and 
% death? Were all thoſe who went to battle, and died to- 
« gether, born under the ſame poſition of the heavens? and 
c when a ſhip is to be caſt away, ſhall it admit no paſſen- 
ce gers but thoſe doomed by the ſtars to ſuffer ſhipwreck ! 
et or rather, do not perſons born under every planet go into 
cc the combat, or aboard the veſſel; and thus notwithſtand- 
« ing the diſparity of their birth periſh alike? Again, al 
&« who were born under the ſame configuration of the ſtars 
edo not live or die in the ſame manner. Are all who were 


3 ce born at the ſame time with the king, monarchs? or are 


«- they all even alive at this day? view M. Villeroy, here; 
de nay view your ſelf: were all that came into the world 
« with him as wiſe and virtuous as he; or all born under 


ce your own ſtars, aſtrologers like you? if a man meet a rob- | 


4c her, you will fay he was doomed to periſh by a robber's 
c hand; but did the ſame ſtars which, when the traveller 
c was born, ſubjected him to the robber's ſword ; did they 
«© likewiſe give the robber, who perhaps was born long be- 
dt fore, a power and inclination to kill him? for you will 
et allow it as much owing to the ſtars that the one kills, as 
ce that the other is killed. And when a man is overwhelmed 
<« by the fall of a houſe, did the walls become faulty becauſe 
& the ſtars had doom'd him to die thereby; or rather, was 
© not his death owing to this, that the walls were faulty? 
<« The ſame may be ſaid with regard to honours and employs: 
ce hecauſe the Ke that ſhone at a man's nativity promiſed 
<« him preferment, could thoſe have an influence over other 
ec perſons not born under them, by whole ſuffrages he was to 
& riſe? or how do the ſtars at one man's birth annul or ſet 
& aſide the contrary influences of other ſtars, which ſhone at 
« the birth of another? | 

« The truth is, ſuppoſing the reality of all the planetary 
* powers; as the ſun which viſits an infinity of bodies with 
<& the ſame rays, has not the ſame effect on all; but ſome 
de things are hardened thereby, as clay; others, ſoftened, as 
c wax; ſome ſeeds cheriſhed, others deſtroyed; the tender 
cc herbs ſcorched up, others ſecured by their coarſer juice: 
« ſo, where fo _ children are born together, like a field 
ce tilled ſo many different ways, according to the various 
cc health, habitude, and temperament of the parents, the 
cc ſame celeſtial influx muſt operate differently. If the ge- 
ec nius be ſuitable and towardly, it muſt predominate therein: 
« if contrary, it will only correct it. So that to foretel the 
ce life and manners of a child, you are not only to look into 
ce the heavens, but into the parents, into the fortune which 
« attended the pregnant mother, and a thouſand other cir- 
« cumſtances utterly inacceſſible, 


« Further, does the power that portends the new-born in- 
« fant a life, for inſtance, of forty years; or perhaps a vio- 
e Jent death at thirty; does that power, I ſay, endure and 
& reſide ſtill in the heavens, waiting the deſtined time, when, 
« deſcending upon earth, it may produce ſuch an effect? or 
ce jg it infuſed into the infant himſelf; ſo that being cheriſh- 
& ed, and gradually growing up together with him, it burſts 
« forth at the appointed time, and fulfils what the ſtars 
« had given it in charge? perſiſt in the heavens it cannot; 
c in that depending immediately on a certain configuration 
* of the ſtars, when that is changed, the effect connected 
c with it muſt ceaſe, and a new, perhaps a contrary one, 
c take place. What repoſitory then have you for the former 
« power to remain in, till the time come for its delivery ? 
If you fay it inheres or reſides in the infant, hot to ope- 
<« rate on him till he be grown to manhood ; the anſwer 
cc js more prepoſterous than the former: for this, in the in- 
6 ſtance of a ſhipwreck, you muſt ſuppoſe the cauſe why the 
ce winds riſe, and the ſhip is leaky, or the pilot, through ig- 
& norance of the place, runs on a ſhoal or a rock. So the 
& farmer is the cauſe of the war, that impoveriſhes him; or 
&« of Ye favourable ſeaſon which brings him a plenteous har- 
. yet. — 


«© You boaſt much of the event of a few predictions, which, 
conſidering the multitude of thoſe your art has produced, 
<<.plainly confeſs its impertinency.—A million of deceptions 
< are induſtriouſly hidden and forgot in favour of ſome eight 
e or ten which have ſucceeded. Out of ſo many conjectures 


<« it muſt be preternatural if ſome did not hit; and it is cer- | 


c tain, that conſidering you only as gueſſers, there is no room 
eto boaſt you have been ſucceſsful therein. Do you know 
what fate awaits France in this war; and yet are not ap- 
«« -prehenfive what ſhall befall your ſelf? Did not you foreſee 
the oppoſition I was this day to make you? if you can ſay 
de whether the king ſhall vanquiſh his enemies; find out firſt, 
© whether he will believe you.“ 


. 


ASTRONOMICAL, ſomethin that relat 1 EX, 
See ASTRONOMY, © bees eee 


ASTRONOMICAL Calendar. CALENDAR, 
ASTRONOMICAL Charatters, 1 CHARACTER, 
ASTRONOMICAL Column, See the J Column. 
ASTRONOMICAL Horizon. articles ] HoRIZ ON. 


ASTRONOMICAL Hours, HouRs. 
ASTRONOMICAL Month, | MonTH. | 
ASTRONOMICAL Obſervations, See COELESTIAL Obſerva- 
tons. 
The aftrontmical obſervations of the ancients, among which 
thoſe of Hipparchus make a principal figure, are preſerved by 
Ptolemy in his almageſt. See ALMAGEST. | 
In the year 880, Albategni, a Sarazen, applied himſelf to the 
making of obſervations: in 1457, Regiomontanus undertook 
the province at Norimberg; and his diſciples J. Wernerus, 
and Ber. Waltherus, continued the ſame from 1475 to 1504. 
Their obſervations were publiſhed together in 1544,—In 
1509, Copernicus, and after him the landgrave of Heſſe, with 
his aſſiſtants Rothmannus and Byrgius, obſerved ; and after 
them Tycho, at Uranibourg, from 1582 to 1601.—All the 
obſervations hitherto rehearſed, together with Tycho's ap- 
paratus of inſtruments, are contained in the Hiſtoria Cœ- 
l:/its, publiſhed in 1672, by order of the emperor Ferdinand. 
oon after, Hevelius, with a ftill more magnificent and 
better contrived apparatus of inſtruments, deſcribed in his 
Machina Cele/tis, began a courſe of obſervations. It is ob- 
jected to him that he only uſed plain ſights, and could never 
be brought to take the advantage of teleſcopic ones; which 
occaſion'd Dr. Hook to write animadverſions on Heveliug's 
inſtruments, printed in 1674; wherein he deſpiſes them on 
account of their inaccuracy : but Dr. Halley, who at the 
inſtance of the Royal Society went over to Dantzick in the 
year 1679, to inſpect his inſtruments; approved of their juſt- 
neſs, as well as of the obſervations made with them. See 
SIGHTS. | | 
Jer. Horrox, and Will. Crabtree, two of our own country- 
men, are famous for their obſervations from the years 1635 
to der voy were followed by Flamſteed, Caſlini the fa- 
ther and ſon, Halley, de la Hire, Roemer, and Kirchius.— 
See further under the articles OBSERVATORVY, CaTa- 
LOGUE, c. 
ASTRONOMICAL Place, of a ſtar or planet, is its longitude, 
or place in the ecliptic reckoned from the beginning of Aries, 
in conſequentia, or according to the natural order of the ſigns. 
See PLAce, LonGITUDE, Cc. | 
ASTRONOMICAL Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 
ASTRONOMICAL Ring- dial. See RING-DIAL. | 
ASTRONOMICALS, a name uſed by ſome writers for 
ſexageſimal fractions; on account of their uſe in aſtronomical 
calculations. See SEXAGESIMAL, 
ASTRONOMICAL Tables. See the article TABLE, 
ASTRONOMICAL Teleſcope, See the article TELESCOPE. 
ASTRONOMICAL Time, See the article TIME. 
ASTRONOMICAL Lear. See the article YEAR, 
ASTRONOMICUS Radius. See the article Rap1vs. 
ASTRONOMY “*, AsTRonomiIa, the doctrine of the 
_ heavens, and the phznomena thereof. See HEAVEN. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek agg, ſtar, and ye- 
Leos, law, rule. ; 
Aſtronomy is properly a mixed mathematical ſcience, whereby 
we become acquainted with the celeſtial bodies, their magni- 
tudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclipſes, &c. See Ma- 
THEMATICS, | | 
Some underſtand the word aftronomy in a more extenſive ſenſe; 
including under it the theory of the univerſe, and the prima- 
ry laws of nature: in which ſenſe it rather ſeems a branch 
of phyſics than of mathematics. See PHys1Cs, SYSTEM, 
NATURE, &@c, | 
The heavens may be conſidered two ways; either as they ap- 
pear to the naked ſenſe, or as they are diſcovered by the un- 
derſtanding: and hence aftronomy is divided into two branches, 
; N and theorical. | 
erical ASTRONOMY IT @ , SPHERICAL. 
Tees ical ASTRONOMY dee the article ; THEORICAL. 
The invention of aftronomy has been variouſly aſſigned; and 
ſeveral perſons, ſeveral nations, and ſeveral ages have laid 
claim to it.— From the accounts given us by the ancient hi- 
ſtorians, it appears that kings were the firſt inventors and cul- 
tivators of it; thus, Belus, king of Aſſyria; Atlas, king of 
Mauritania; and Uranus, king of the country ſituate on the 
ſhore of the Atlantic ocean, are ſeverally recorded, as the 
perſons to whom the world owes this noble ſcience. 
This, at leaſt, is pretty evident, that it was known to thoſe 
nations long before it came into Greece: agreeably to which, 
Plato tells us, it was a Barbarian who firſt obſerved the hea- 
venly motions; to which he was led by the clearneſs of the 
weather in the ſummer ſeaſon; as in Egypt and Syria, where 
the ſtars are conſtantly ſeen, there being no rain or clouds to 
interrupt the proſpect. And the want of this clearneſs of at- 
moſphere the ſame author lays down as the reaſon why the 
Greeks came ſo late to the knowledge of a/tronomy. Thi 
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writers fix the origin of 222 and aſtro- 


and accordingly among the ancients we find 


tly uſed for aſtronomer.— Some 


The generality of 

logy - Chaldza 3 

ae w aug bat, he invention to t 

tribute the inven , 

_— J the firſt men; building on the authority of 
7 


what he mentions about Seth's pillars.— The 
1 ſome Jews, as well as Chriſtians, aſcribe 
it to Enoch, and nor Orientals to Cain.,—But theſe opinions 
roba 

app* Een in the language of thoſe firſt people, that 
WY the Hebrew language; which, on the contrary, are 
> + font in the Chaldee : though it muſt be owned we 
8 ſomething of this kind in Job, and the books of So- 
* not know whether it is worth noting, that Rudbeck, 
in his Atlantica, maintains aſtronomy to have been invented by 
the Swedes: his reaſons are, the great diverſity in the length 
of the days in that country, which muſt naturally lead the 

cople to conclude the earth round, and that they lived near 
oo of its extremes: a concluſion which the Chaldzans, 
and other inhabitants of the middle parts of the globe, had 
no eaſy way of coming at. The Swedes, adds our author, 
prompted hereby to enquire further into the great oppoſition 
of ſeaſons, ſoon diſcovered that the ſun bounds his progres 
by a certain ſpace in the heavens, Sc. But we have no hi- 
ſtorical facts to ſupport this reaſoning, which at beſt only 
proves that the thing might be ſo. 
By Porphyry's account, a/tronomy muſt have been of a very 
ancient ſtanding in the eaſt ; for he tells us, that when Baby- 
lon was taken by Alexander, there were brought thence cce- 
leſtial obſervations, for the ſpace of 1903 years, which there- 
fore muſt have commenced within 115 years of the flood, or 
fifteen years of the building of Babel. —Epigenes, according 
to Pliny, affirmed that the Babylonians had obſervations of 
720 years, engraven on bricks. —Achilles Tatius aſcribes the 
invention of aſtronomy to the Egyptians ; and adds, that their 
knowledge therein was engraven on columns, and by that 
means tranſmitted to poſterity. 
From the Egyptians, a/tronemy is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have paſſed to the Greeks : Laertius tells us, that Thales, firſt, 
about the ninetieth Olympiad, and after him Eudoxus and 
Pythagoras, travelled into Egypt, to be inſtructed herein 
and that this laſt, in particular, living in a cloſe community 
with the Egyptian prieſts for ſeven years, and being initiated 
into their religion, was here let into the true ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe ; which he afterwards taught in Greece and Italy.— 
He was the firſt, among the Europeans, who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the ſun, which ſtands immove- 
able in the centre; that the diurnal motion of the ſun and 
fixed ſtars, is not real, but apparent, ariſing from the earth's 
motion round its own axis, &c. See PY THAGOREAN. 
Yet Vitruvius repreſents the introduction of a/tronomy into 
Greece ſomewhat differently ; maintaining, that Beroſus, a 
Babylonian, brought it thither immediately from Babylon it- 
ſelf; and opened an aſtronomical ſchool in the iſland of Cos, 
Plin. 4b, 7. c. 37. adds, that in conſideration of his wonder- 
ful predictions, the Athenians erected him a ſtatue in the 
gymnaſium, with a gilded tongue.—If this Beroſus be the 
Jame with the author of the Chaldee hiſtories, he muſt have 

been before Alexander, 
Aſter Pythagoras, a/tronomy ſunk into neglect ; moſt of the 
eceleſtial obſervations brought from Babylon were loſt, and 
it was but a very ſmall number that Ptolemy, in his time, 
was able to retrieve, However, ſome few of his followers 
continued to cultivate a/?ronomy 3 among whom were Philo- 
laus and Ariſtarchus Samius, 
At length, thoſe patrons of learning, the Ptolemys, kings of 
Egypt, founding an academy of Aftronomy at Alexandria, 
there aroſe feveral eminent a/{ronomers from the ſame ; par- 
ticularly Hipparchus, who, according to Pliny, undertook 
what would have been a great work even for a God to at- 
chieve, viz, to number the ſtars, and leave the heavens as an 
inheritance to poſterity : he foretold the eclipſes both of the 
ſun and moon for 600 years, and on his obſervations is founded 
that noble work of Ptolemy, intitled ysyaan owlaZis, See 
CATALOGUE, Ee. 
The Sarazens, on their conqueſt of Egypt, got a tincture of 
aftronomy, which they carried with them out of Africa into 
Spain ; and by this means aſtronomy, after a long exile, was 
at length introduced afreſh into Europe. 
From this time, a/tronomy began to improve very conſidera- 
bly ; being cultivated by the greateſt genius's, and patronized 
by the greateſt princes. —Alphonſus, king of Caſtile, enriched 
it with thoſe tables which {till bear his name. See TABLE. 
Copernicus re-eſtabliſhed the ancient Pythagorean ſyſtem; and 
T'ycho Brahe publiſhed a catalogue of 770 fixed ſtars, from 
his own obſervations. See COPERNICAN, STAR, c. 
Kepler, from Tycho's labours, ſoon after diſcovered the true 
theory of the world: and the phyſical laws by which the hea- 
venly bodies move. See PLANET, PERIOD, GRAVITA- 
TION, Se. 


Galileo firſt introduced teleſcopes into aſtronomy, and by their| 


mu W the ſatellites of Jupiter; the various phaſes 
OL, 1 


he ancient Hebrews; and 


le to others, in regard they find no 
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df Saturn, the mountains of the moon, the ſpots in the ſun, 
and its revolution about its axis. See TELESCOPE, Sa- 
TELLITE, Moon, MAacULEz, &c. "IE, 
Add, that Hevelius, from his own curious obſeryations, fur 
niſhed a catalogue of fixed ſtars, much more complete than 

Tycho's.— Huygens and Caſſini diſcovered the ſatellites of Sa- . 


| 


turn and his ring,—And Gaſſendus, Horrox, Bullialdus, 1 


Ward, Ricciolus, Gaſcoign, &c. each contributed very con- 
ſiderably to the improvement of aſrenomy. See SATURN, 
RING, ELILIIPTIc, Mic ROMET ER, c. EN 
The immortal Newton firſt demonſtrated from phyſical con- 
ſiderations, the great law that regulates all the heavenly mo- 
tions, ſets bounds to the planets orbs, and determines their 
greateſt excurſions from the fun, and their neareſt approaches 
to it. It was he firſt taught the world whence aroſe that con- 
ſtant and regular proportion obſerved by both primary and ſe- 
condary planets, in their circulation round their central bo- 
dies; and their diſtances compared with their periods. — He 
has given us a new theory of the moon, which accurately 
anſwers all her inequalities, and accounts for them from the 
laws of gravity and mechaniſm. See NEWTONIAN. See 
allo ATTRACTION, Moon, Tipe, Ec. 

Dr. Halley obliged the world with the ronomy of comets, 
and with a catalogue of the ftars in the ſouthern hemiſphere 
and continues ſtill a benefactor to a/7ronomy, by his obſerva- 
tions: to which it may be added, that he has in the preſs, a 
new ſet of aſtronomical tables more accurate, it is preſumed, 
than any yet publiſhed. See ComeT, TABLE, c. 
Mr. Flamſteed upwards of forty years watched the motions 
of the ſtars; and has given us a great number of curious ob- 
ſervations of the ſun, moon, and planets ; beſides a noble ca- 
talogue of 3000 fixed ſtars; which is more than double the 
number in that of Hevelius.— Nothing now ſeemed wanting 
to aſtronomy, but an univerſal and compleat theory of the cœ- 
leſtial phænomena, explained according to their true motions 
and phyſical cauſes, which has been performed by Dr, Gre- 
gory, See CENTRIPETAL, CENTRIFUGAL, &c. 

ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided, with reſpect to its diffe- 
rent ſtates, into new and old. | 
Ancient aſtronomy is ſuch as the art ſtood under Ptolemy, and 
his followers ; with all the apparatus of ſolid orbs, epicycles, 
excentrics, deferents, trepidations, Ic. See PrOLEMAIC. 
See alſo HEAVEN, EpICYCLE, Cc. 
The ancient a/tronomy is delivered by Claud. Ptolemy, who 
died A. D. 147, in his peyann Ewragis; tranſlated in 827, 
into Arabic; and by G. Trapezuntius into Latin. An E- 
pitome of it, for the uſe of learners, was made by Purbachi- 
us and his ſcholar Regiomontanus, in 1550 ; containing the 
whole doctrine of the heavenly motions, their magnitudes, e- 
clipſes, &c.—On the model hereof, Albategni the Arab, 
compiled another work, on the knowledge of the ſtars, pub- 
liſhed in Latin in 1537. 
New aſtronomy is ſuch as the art has been ſince Copernicus; 
by whom thoſe fictitious machines were thrown out; and the 
conſtitution of the heavens reduced to more ſimple, natural, 
and certain principles, See COPERNICAN. See alſo Sy- 
STEM, SUN, EARTH, PLANET, ORBIT, &c, See alſo 
SPHERE, GLOBE, Cc. * | iS 
The modern affronomy is delivered by Copernicus in his ſix books 
of Cœleſtial Revolutions, publiſhed about the year 1566 ; where- 
in, by retrieving Pythagoras's and Philolaus's dogma of the 
motion of the earth, he laid the foundation of a juſter ſyſtem, 
—Kepler's Commentaries of the motions F Mars, publiſhed in 

1609 ; wherein, in lieu of the circular orbits admitted by all 

former aſtronomers, he propoſed the elliptic theory ; which, 

in his epitome of the Copernican a/fronomy, publiſhed in 1635, 

he applied to all the planets. —Iſh. Bullialdus's A/fronomia Phi- 

lolaica, publiſhed in 1645, wherein he endeavoured to amend 

Kepler's theory, and render the calculus more exact and geo- 

metrical: ſome errors committed by Bullialdus were pointed 

out by Dr. Seth Ward, in his Inquiry into the Philelaic aſtro- 
nomy, Inquiſitio in aſtrenomiæ Phildlaice fundamenta, publiſhed 
in 1053 ; and corrected by himſelf in his Foundations of the 

Fhilolaic aſtronomy more clearly explained, in 1657.--Ward's 

Aftronomia geometrica, publiſhed in 1656 ; wherein a geome- 

trical method is propoſed of computing the planets motions ; 

though not conſiſtent with the true laws of their motions e- 

ſtabliſhed by Kepler. The ſame was propoſed the year fol- 

lowing by the count de Pagan. The truth is, Kepler him- 
ſelf does not ſeem to have been ignorant thereof ; but rather 
choſe to ſet it aſide, as finding it contrary to nature. Vin. 

Wing's A/tronomia Britannica, publiſhed in 1669 ; wherein, 

going on Bullialdus's principles, he gives juſt examples of all 

the precepts in practical a/tronomy, well accommodated to the 
capacity of learners. —Newton's A/ftronomia Britannica, pub- 
liſhed in 1657; and Street's Aftronomia Carolina, in 1661 ; 
both upon Ward's hypotheſis. | | 
In Ricciolus's Almage/tum novum, publiſhed in 1651, we 
have the ſeveral hypotheſes of all the aſtronomers, ancient as 
well as modern.—And in Dr. Gregory's Elementa aſtronomiæ 
| - phyſice & geometrice, in 1102, the whole modern aſtronomy, 
as founded on the diſcoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Sir 
Iſaac Newton.—The marrow of the old a/tronomy is given by 


| Tacquet, and of the new aſtronomy by Whiſton in his Præ- 
: 18 f lectionts 
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Tze firſt aſylum was eſtabliſhed at Athens, by the deſcendants 


lectiones aſtronomice, in 1707. For novices in the art, Mer- 

cator's In/titutiones 4ſtronomicæ, publiſhed in 1676 ; which 
contains the whole doctrine, both according to the ancients 
and moderns ; and Dr, Keill's Introdu##io ad veram aſtrono- 
miam, in 1718, which only takes in the modern, are the 
beſt calculated. | ; 


As TYNOMI. See AGcotanomus. . 
ASYLUM®, Aguaoy, a ſanctuary or place of refuge, where 


a criminal who ſhelters himſelf is deemed inviolable, and not 

to be touched by any officer of juſtice, See REFUGE, PR1- 
VILEGE, Ce. | 50 

* The word is Greek agvaoy, compounded of the privative 

particle «, and gu, I take out, or I hurt, becauſe no 

3 could be taken out of an ahlum without ſacrilege. 

ee SACRILEGE, E 


of Hercules, to ſhelter themſelves from the fury of his ene- 
mies. See HERACLI DR. e 

The temples, altars, ſtatues, and tombs of heroes, were, an- 
ciently, the ordinary retreat of thoſe who found themſelves 
aggrieved by the rigour of the laws, or oppreſſed by the vio- 
lence of tyrants: but of all others, temples were held the 
moſt ſacred and inviolable refuge. It was ſuppoſed that the 
= took upon them to puniſh the criminal who thus threw 


imſelf upon them; and it had been a great impiety in man 
to take vengeance out of the hands of the immortals. | See 


ALTAR, TEMPLE, Tou, STATUE, @c. 

The Iſraelites had their cities of refuge, which were of god's 
"own appointment; where the guilty, who had not commit- 
ted any deliberate crime, found ſafety and proteCtion. —As to 

the heathens, they allowed refuge and impunity, even to the 

vileſt and moſt flagrant offenders, ſome out of ſuperſtition, 
others for the ſake of peopling their cities; and it was by 
this means, and with ſuch inhabitants, that "Thebes, Athens, 
and Rome, were firſt ſtocked. We even read of aſylums at 
Lyons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls ; and there are 


ſome cities in Germany which {till preſerve the ancient right 


of aſylum. 
Hence, on the medals of ſeveral ancient cities, particularly in 
Syria, we meet the inſcription, AEYAOT, to which is ad- 
ded, IEPAI. For inſtance, TYPOY IEPAE KAI 'ALY- 
 AOE EFIAQNOE IEPAE KAI AETAOY, — This quality 
of aſylum was given to them, according to M. Spanheim, in 
regard to their temples, and of the gods revered by them. 
The ſame qualities have alſo been given to deities : thus Diana 


© of Epheſus is called aovacs. Add, that the camp formed by 
Romulus and Remus, called afy/um, and which afterwards 


became a city, was a temple erected to the god Aſylzus 


Otros aovacuics 
The emperors Honorius and Theodoſius granting the like im- 
munities to churches, the biſhops and monks laid hold of a 
certain tract or territory, without which they fixed the bounds 
of the ſecular juriſdiftion : and ſo well did they manage 
their privileges, that convents, in a little time, became next 
a, kin to fortreſſes ; where the moſt glaring villains were 
in ſafety, and braved the power of the magiſtrate, See 
SANCTUARY. | 
Theie privileges, at length, were extended not only to the 
churches and church-yards, but alſo to the biſhops houſes, 
whence the criminal could not be removed without a legal 
aſſurance of life, and an entire remiſſion of the crime. —T he 
reaſon of the extenſion was, that they might not be obliged 
to live altogether in the churches, &c. where ſeveral of the 
occaſions of life could not be decently performed. 
But, at length, theſe ala, or ſanctuaries, were alſo ſtrip- 
ped of moſt of their immunities, in regard they ſerved to 
make guilt and libertinage more daring and bold- faced. In 
England, particularly, they were entirely aboliſhed. See the 
article SANCTUARY. 


' ASYMME TRY *, AsyYMMETRIA, a want of proportion, 


or correſpondence between the parts of a thing. See SYM- 
METRY, | | 
The word is derived from the privative particle a, cui, and 
| usr, q. d. without meaſure. 
In mathematics, the term is particularly uſed for what we 
more uſually call incoammenſurability; which is when between 
two quantities there is no common meaſure : as between the 
fide, and diagonal of a ſquare.— In numbers, ſurd roots, as 
2, Cc. are incommenſurable to rational numbers. See 
In coMMENSURABLE, SQUARE, SURD, Cc. 
ASYMPTOTEXT, in geometry, a line which continually 
approaches nearer and nearer to another, yet will never meet 
therewith, tho' indefinitely prolonged, See LINE. 
The word is compounded of the privative particle a, oy, 
with, and ow, I fall; g. d. incoincident, or which never 
 meet.—Some Latin Authors call theſe lines intactæ. 
Bertinus rehearſes divers ſorts of aſymptotes ; ſome trait, others 
curve; ſome concave, others convex, Cc. and further, pro- 
poſes an inſtrument to deſcribe them withal.— Though, in 
2 the term aſymptotes ſeems appropriated to right 
ines. 
As vM Tors, then, are properly right lines, which approach 


The conchoi 


ö 


nearer and nearer to ſome curve, of which they are ſaid to be 


the a hönptetes but which, though they and their ; 
455 nitely continued, would 10 — See ng Were 

/ymptates may be conceived. as tangents to their cura 
infinite diſtance, See Tce RN W ood at an 

Iwo curves are alſo ſaid to be aſymptotical, when the th 
continually approach, without a poſſibility of meeting.— I * 
two parabola's, whoſe axes are in the ſame right line, a 


„ ; e ; 
ſymptotical to one another. are g. 


Of curves of the ſecond kind, that is, the conic ſeQions 0 
ly the hyperbola has aſymptotes, which are two in WT na 
long ago demonſtrated by Apollonius Pergæus. Al 
All curves of the third kind have at leaſt one aſymptote, b 
they may have three ; and all curves of the fourth kind may | 
have four ae, See CURVE of higher kind, 7 
„ ciſſoid, and logarithmic curve, though not 
reputed geometrical curves, have each alſo one aſymptote. See 
MECHANICAL, TRANSCENDENTAL, Ge. | 
The nature of aſymptotes will be eaſily conceived in the in. 
ſtance of the aſymptote of a conchoid. —Suppoſe M M A M1 
Oc. (Tab. Analyfis, fig. 1. þ be a part of a conchoid, C its 
pole, and the right line B D, ſo drawn that the parts QM, 
E A, OM, Ge. of right lines drawn from the pole C, are 
equal to each other: then will the line B D be an aſmptate 
of the curve: becauſe the perpendicular MI, & c. is ſhorter 
than MO, and MR than MQ, &c. fo that the two lines 
continually approach; yet the points M, &c, and R, &c. can 
never coincide, in regard there is ſtil] a portion of a line to kee 
them aſunder; which portion of a line is infinitely diviſible 
and conſequently muſt be diminiſhed infinitely ere it decome 
nothing. See DIVISIBILI TY, INFINITE, &c. See alſo 
ConcHnoin, | | | 

ASYMPTOTES of the hyperbola, are thus deſcribed. —Suppoſe a 

right line DE (Tab. Comics, fig. 20.) drawn through the ver- 

tex A of the hyperbola, parallel to the ordinates M n, and e- 

qual to the conjugate axes, viz. the part DA, and that AE 

to the ſemi-axis : then, two right lines drawn from the cen- 
tre C, of the hyperbola, through the points D and E, viz, 
the right lines CF and CG, are aſymptotes of the curve. 

If the hyperbola G M R, (fig. 12. 10 2.) be of any kind whoſe 

nature with regard to the curve and its a/ymptete, is expreſſed, 

by this general equation a" n = a» +; and the right line 

PM be drawn any where parallel to the a/ymptotes CS, and 

the parallelogram P COM, be compleated : this parallelo- 

gram is to the hyberbolic ſpace PM GB, contained under 

the determinate line PM, the curve of the hyperbola G M 

indefinitely continued towards G, and the part PB of the 

aſymptote indefinitely continued the ſame way, as m—1 is to 

n and ſo if m be greater than , the ſaid ſpace is ſquareable; 

but when n, as it will be in the common hyperbola, the 

ratio of the foregoing parallelogram to that ſpace is as o to 1; 

that is, the ſpace is infinitely greater than the parallelogram, 

and ſo cannot be had: and when m is leſs than u, the paral- 
lelogram will be to the ſpace, as a negative number to a po- 
ſitive one, and the ſaid ſpace is ſquareable, and the ſolid ge- 
nerated by the revolving of the indeterminate ſpace GMOL 
about the aſymptote CE, is double of the cylinder generated 
by 3 motion of the parallelogram PC O M about the axis 

ASYMPTOTE of a lęarithmic curve. —If MS (. 33.) be 
the logarithmic curve, PR an aſymprote, P T the ſubtan- 
gent, and MP an ordinate ; then will the indeterminate 
ſpace RPMS=PM xPT ; and the ſolid, generated by the 
rotation of this curve about the a/ymptote VP, will be + of 
a cylinder whoſe altitude is equal to the length of the ſub- 

tangent, and the ſemidiameter of the baſe equal to the ordi- 
nate QV. See LoGARITHMIC, 

ASYMPTOTIC Spaces, See HYPERBOLA. | 

ASYNDETON*®, Aouderov, a figure in grammar, imply- 
ing a defect, or want of conjunctions in a ſentence. See 
ConJUNCTION. | | 

* The word is derived from the privative a, and cite, 
colligo, I bind together, 
As, in the inſtance, veni, vidi, vici, I came, I ſaw, I con- 
quered; where the copulative et, and, is omitted: or in that 
of Cicero concerning Catiline, abiit, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit: 
or in that verſe of Virgil, 

Ferie citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. . 
Aſyndeton ſtands oppoſed to polyſyndeton, where the copulatives 
are 24 See POLYSYNDETON. 

ATARAXY *, Arapa fla, a term much uſed by the Scep- 

_ tics, and Stoics, to denote that calmneſs, and tranquillity of. 
mind, and that firmneſs of judgment which ſets us free from 
any agitations or emotions ariſing from ſelf-opinion, and the 
knowledge we imagine ourſelves poſſeſſed of. See 87 0108. 

* The word is purely Greek, compounded of amp, but! 
and mei;, order. See ATaxy. | a 
In this ataraxy, they ſuppoſed the ſovereign good, or highelf 
bliſs in this life to conſiſt. See SUMM Um bonum. 
ATAXY®, Aragia, a want of order or regularity. 
© _ word is compounded of the privative 2, and us, 
order. 
Ataxia is chiefly uſed in · medicine, where the order of the 
critical days, or other phenomena of a diſeaſe, is inverted. 
gce CRITICAL, Cc. | : 
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| jans have frequent recourſe to an ataxy, or irt 
The phy'e the pirits Shes at a loſs to account for any dif 
Eder in the body. The ſpirits, Dr. Drake obſerves, being 
always at hand, are forced to bear the blame of a thouſand 
things they are innocent of. See SpIRIT. =» . 
ATCHIEVEMEN I *, in heraldry, the coat of arms o 
any perſon or family, duly marſhalled with its external orna- 
ments or ſupporters, helmet, wreath, creſt and motto. See 
Cor, and ARMS. See alſo SUPPORTER, HELMET, Oc. 
| * The word is formed of the French, achevement, finiſhing, 
conſummation, perfection. | The 
Such are thoſe uſually hung out on the fronts of houſes af- 
ter the death of ſome conſiderable perſon ; now corruptedly 
| tchments. 8 8 
12 E, in antiquity, a kind of comic and ſatyric 
pieces, preſented on the Roman theatre; ſomewhat leſs ludi- 
crous than the farces on the Engliſh ſtage, and yet leſs grave 
and ſerious than the Greek and Latin comedies and trage- 
dies, See ComeDY, TRAGEDY, SCENE, Oc. 


The atellanæ, 


to the ſatyræ among the Greeks, See SATYR, FABLE, Ge. 


They were thus called from Atella, a city of Tuſcany, where 
firſt repreſented; and from whence on account of 


they were 1 on 
their mirth and humour, they were introduced into Rome. 


They became at length ſo licentious, and impudent, that the | 


ſenate was obliged to ſuppreſs them. See SCENIC. 


ATHAMADU LET“, or ATHEMADAULET, the prime 


or chief miniſter in the Perſian empire. 
* The word, according to Kempfer, is properly written in 
the Perfian athemaad dauleth : according to Tavernier, 
athematdoulet : according to Sanſon, etmadoulet.— Authors 
4 * ſuppoſe it originally Arabic, and compounded of iti made and 
daulet, that is, the truſt of majeſty; or according to Taver- 
nier, the ſupport of riches; according to Kempfer, the prop 
and refuge of the court. : ? 
The athamadulet is much the ſame with the grand viſier in 
Turkey : excepting that he has not the command of the ar- 
my, which the viſier has. See VISIER. ts 
The athamadulet is great chancellor of the kingdom, preſi- 
dent of the council, ſuperintendant of the finances ; and has 
the charge of all foreign affairs, —He is in effect vice-roy, or 
adminiſtrator of the kingdom: he iſſues the king's mandates, 
or orders, in this ſtile, Bende derga ali il alia etmadaulet, that 
is, I who am the ſupport of the power, the creature of this 
port, the higheſt of all ports, &c. | = 
ATHANASIAN Creed, See CREED, TRiniTyY, Sc. 
ATHANATI?, an order of ſoldiers among the ancient Per- 
* The word is originally Greek, and ſignifies immortal; be- 
ing compounded of the privative a, and Suv&7es, death. 
The Athanati were a body of 3 conſiſting of ten thou- 
ſand men, always compleat, becauſe, when any one of them 
died, another was immediately put into his place.—It was 
for this reaſon that they were called athanati by the Greeks, 
by the Latins immortales. | 


ATH ANOR®, in chymiſtry, a large immoveable furnace, 


built of brick and earth, and covered with a tower a-top; pro- 


per to maintain a temperate and equal degree of heat for a 
conſiderable time. See FURNACE, HEAT, Cc. 
*The word athanor is borrowed from the Arabs, who call an 
oven, tanneron, from the Hebrew VAN, tanncur, an oven, or 
furnace, whence, with the additional particle a/, 0. 
altannour, &c.—Others chuſe to derive the name from the 
: Greek +.52yz]G-, immortal, becauſe of its durable fire. 
The heat of the athanor is intended or remitted by opening 
or ſhutting a regiſter, See REGISTER.—It is made to com- 
municate its heat by tubes or apertures at the ſide of the hearth 
or fire- place, to ſeveral adjacent veſſels ; by which means dif- 
ferent operations are carried on at the ſame time, | 
The athanor is alſo called piger Henricus, flow Harry; be- 
cauſe chiefly uſed in the ſlower operation; and becauſe when 
once filled with coals, it keeps burning a long time ; whence 
the Greeks call it a@xndnc, J. d. giving no trouble, as it does 


not need to be continually attended.—It is alſo called the phi- 
doſaphical furnace, or furnace of arcana ; ſometimes uterus chy- 
micus, or ſpagyricus, and popularly the toter furnace, furnus 
turritus. 

AT HEIST, Age, a perſon who denies the Deity; who 
does not believe the exiſtence of a God, nor a providence; 
and who has no religion, true nor falſe. See Gop, Provi- 
DENCE, RELIGION. 


The word is derived from the privative a, and Sog, God. 


In general, a man is ſaid to be an atheiſt who owns no be- 
Ing ſuperior to nature, that is, to men and the other ſenfible 

ings in the world. See NATURE. | 
In this ſenſe, Spinoſa may be ſaid to be an athei ; and it is 
an Impropriety to rank him, as the learned commonly do, a- 
mong deiſts; ſince he allows of no other God beſide nature, 
or the univerſe, of which mankind makes a part; and there 
is no atheiſt but allows of the exiſtence of the world, and 
of his own in particular, See SIN OSTsM. See alſo Ex1- 
STENCE, SUBSTANCE, DEIST, Ec. 
Plato diſtinguiſhes three kinds of athei/s.—Sorme, who deny 
abſolutely that there are any gods; others who allow the exi- 
ſtence of gods, but maintain that they do not concern them+ 


irre- 


or fabulæ atellanæ of the Romans, anſwered 


ſelves with human affairs, and fo deny a providence ; and 
| others who believe there are gods, but think they are eaſily 
appeaſed with a little prayer, or the like; and that they re- 
mit the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſupplication. See Er i- 
CUREAN, Gc. | . | 
Some diſtinguiſh ſpeculative atheiſis, or thoſe who are ſo from 
principle, and theory—from practical atheiſts, whoſe wicked 
lives lead them to believe, or rather wiſh, that there wete 
no God. | | 5 
Cicero repreſents it as a probable opinion, that they who ap- 
ply themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy believe there are no 
gods. This muſt doubtleſs be meant of the academic philoſo- 
phy, to which Cicero himſelf was attached, and which 
doubted of every thing: on the contfary, the Newtonian phi- 
loſophers are continually recurring to a deity, whom they al- 
ways find at the end of their chain of natural cauſes “. 4 
foreigners have even charged theni with making too much 
uſe of the notion of a God in philoſophy, contrary to the rule 
of Horace: Nec deus inieiſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus. See 
ACADEMIC, NEwTONIAN, CAUSsE, GRAvITATION, 
ATTRACTION, &c, See alſo RELIGION, | 
* Among us, the 9 have been the principal advo- 
cates for the exiſtence of a deity.— Witneſs the writings of 

Boyle, Ray, Cheyne, Nieuentiit, &c. To which may be 

added divers others, who, though of the clergy, {as was alſo 

Ray) yet have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their philoſophical 

pieces in behalf of the exiſtence of a God. e. gr. Derham, Bent- 

ley, Whiſton, Sam. and John Clark, Fenelon, &c.—Sq true is 
that ſaying of Lord Bacon, that though a ſmattering of phi- 
loſophy may lead a man into atheifm, a deep draught will 
certainly bring him back again to the beliet of a God and 
Providence 
ATHELING *, among our Saxon anceſtors, was a title of 
honour properly belonging to the heir apparent or preſumptive 
to the crown. - Fs | 
*The word is formed from the Saxon E%eling, of Sel, 
noble. —It is ſometimes alſo written Adeling, Edling, Etbling, 
and Ftheling, See alſo EDRHILING. TH 
King Edward the confeſſor being without iſſue; and intending 
to make Edgar, to whom he was great uncle by the mother's 
ſide, his heir; firſt gave him the appellation of Atheling. 
Antiquaries obſerve, that it was frequent among the Saxons to 
annex the word ling or ing to a chriſtian name, to denote the 
ſon, or younger ; as Edmundling for the fon of Edmund, Ed- 
garing for the ſon of Edgar: on which footing ſome have 
thought Atheling might primarily import the ſon of a noble- 
man or prince, —But, in reality, A:heling, when applied to 
the heir to the crown, ſeems rather to denote a perſon endowed 
with noble qualities, than the fon of a nobleman, and cor- 
reſponds to the nobilis Cæſar among the Romans, See Caxsar. 
AT HEN A, Ag mata, a feaſt of the ancient Greeks, held 
in honour of Minerva, who was called Ag mn. See FE AST. 
Theſe were afterwards called Panathenæa. See PANATHE- 
NA. a 
ATHENAUM *, in antiquity, a public place wherein the 
profeſſors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, the rheto- 
ricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their verſes. 

*The word is Greek, and is derived from Athens, a learned 
city, where many of theſe aſſemblies were held; or from 
the Greek name of Pallas, A %, goddeſs of ſcience; in- 
timating that Athenæum was a place conſecrated to Pallas, 
or ſet apart for the exerciſes over which ſhe preſides. 

The atheneza were built in ſorm of amphitheatres; and were 
all incompaſſed with feats, which Sidonius calls cunei. See 
AMPHITHEATRE. 2 5 | 
The three moſt celebrated athenza were thoſe at Athens, at 
Rome, and at Lions; the ſecond of which, according to Au- 
relius Victor, was built by the emperor Adrian. 
ATHEROMA, Adgewus, in medicine, a kind of tumour, 
of a pappy conſiſtence, without pain, or diſcolouring the ſkin. 
See TUMOUR: | . 
The atheroma is contained in a cyſtis or membranous bag; 
and does not give way when touched with the finger, nor re- 
tains any dent after preſſure, See CysT1s, and Incys- 
TATED, 
The atheroma is thus called from the Greek +314, a kind of 


pap or pulp which the matter of this tumour teſembles.—It 
is neat a-kin to the Meliceris and Steatoma ; and cured like 
them by ſection. See MELICERIS, and STEATOMA. 
ATHEETZ@ *, in antiquity, perſons of ſtrength and agili- 
ty, diſciplined to perform in the public games. See Game, 
YMNASTIC, Scr. | ys 
*The word is originally Greek, af9>17ns, formed from a.3xcc, 


ertamen, combat; whence alſo a A, the prize, or reward 
adjudged the victor. | 


Under athlete were comprehended wreſtlers, boxers, runners, 
| leapers, throwers of the diſk, and thoſe practiſed in other 

exerciſes exhibited in the Olympic, Pythian, and other ſo- 

lemn ſports ; for the conquerors wherein, there were eftabliſh- 

ed prizes, | 

From the five uſual exerciſes, the athlete were alſo denomi- 

nated Telalau, and by the Latins guinguertiones; at leaſt ſuch 


as mg them all. See PENTATHLON, 
AT 


LETIC Crown. See the article CRown. 
AT IA. See the article Op 10 et Atria. - 


ATLANTIC Ocean. See the article Oc EAN. 
ATLANTIS, 


ATLANTIS“, in antiquity, an iſland ſpoke of b Plato, and 
other writers, under ſome extraordinary circumſtances; and 
rendered famous by a controverſy among the moderns, con- 
cerning its place and exiſtence. 


* eaſy paſſage into ſome others, which lay near a large con- 


dc abundant in ſheep. The deſcendants of 


The learned Rudbeck, profeſſor in the e of Upſal, 


be ſurprized to find Sweden taken for the Atlantis; and accor- 


but what Plato ſays, does by no means quadrate thereto.— 
America ſhould rather ſeem to be the ,vaſt continent beyond 


them, was a large iſland extended from the Canaries to the 
Azores ; and theſe iſlands are the remains thereof not ſwal- 


ATLAS, in architecture, is a name given to thoſe figures, or 


3 * 


A 


the head do not turn on this vertebra, but on the ſecond. As 


haad there been any ſpiny apophyſes, it would have incom- 


A 


A 


The further or higher ſpaces, though perhaps not wholly de- 
ſtitute of air, are ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by a finer ſub- 
ſtance called ther; and are hence denominated the &thereal 
region, or ſpace, See AETHER, HBAVEN, c. 


accurate writers, the atmoſphere is reſtrained to that part of the 


ATM 


* The Atlantis took its name from Atlas, Neptune's eldeſt 
ſon, who ſucceeded his father in the government thereof. 

The moſt diſtin& account of this celebrated country, is given 

us in Plato's Timeus, and Critias; which amounts, in a few 

words, to what follows. The Atlantis was a large iſland 

« jn the weſtern ocean, ſituate before, or oppoſite to, the 

4e ſtraights of Gades. Out of this iſland there was an 


© tinent exceeding all Europe and Aſia. Neptune ſettled in 
& this iſland, which he diſtributed among his ten ſons; to 
<« the youngeſt fell the extremity of the iſland called Gadir, 
© which in the language of the country 4 ** fertile, or 

eptune reigned 
<« here from father to fon, for a great number of generations, 
&« jn the order of primogeniture, during the ſpace of 9000 
e- years. They alſo poſſeſſed ſeveral other iſlands ; and paſ- 
4e fing into Europe and Africa, ſubdued all Libya as far as 
4 Egypt, and all Europe to Aſia Minor, At length the iſland 


“ ſunk under water; and for a long time afterwards, the | 


4 ſea thereabouts was full of flats and ſhelves,” 


in an expreſs treatiſe intitled, Atlantica five Manheim, main- 
tains, very ſtrenuouſly, that Plato's Atlantis is Sweden and Nor- 


way; and attributes to his country, whatever the ancients have 


ſaid of their Atlantis or Atlantic iſland. —But after the little 
abridgment we have given of Plato's account, the reader will 


dingly, though Rudbeck's work be full of uncommon erudi- 
tion, the author paſſes for a viſionary in this point. | 
Others will have America to be the Atlantis; and hence in- 
fer, that the new world was not unknown to the ancients : 


the Atlantis, and the other iſlands mentioned by Plato. 

Kircher, in. his. Mundus ſubterraneus, and Becman, in his 
Hiftory of iſlands, chap. 5. advance a much more probable 
opinion than that of Rudbeck, —The Atlantis, according to 


lowed up by the ſea. See ISLAND. 
half-figures of men, ſometimes uſed inſtead of columns, or 
pilaſters ; to ſupport any member of architecture, as a balco- 
ny, or the like. See COLUMN, Oc. 32 ; 
Theſe are otherwiſe called Telamones. See TELAMON, 
TLAS, in anatomy, the name of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, which ſupports the head. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 
6. *. See alſo VERTEBRA, and NECK. 8 

It is ſo called in alluſion to the celebrated mountain Atlas, 
in Africa, which is ſo high, that it ſeems to bear the hea- 
vens; and to the fable, in which, Atlas, the king of this 
country is ſaid to bear the heavens on his ſhoulders. 

The atlas has no ſpiny apophyſes; becauſe the motions of 


it is obliged to turn about as often as the head moves round, 


moded the motion of the muſcles in the extenſion of the 
head. —It is alſo of a finer and firmer texture than the other 
vertebre ; and differs further from them in that thoſe re- 
ceive at one end, and are received at the other, whereas this 


receives at both extremes; for two eminences of the occiput | 


are inſerted within its two upper cavities, which makes its 
articulation with the head : and at the ſame time, two other 
eminences of the ſecond vertebra are received within its two 
lower cavities, by means of which they are articulated toge- 
ther. 

TLAS is alſo a title given to books of univerſal geography, 
containing maps of the known parts of the world ; as if they 
were viewed from the top of that celebrated mountain, which 
the ancients eſteemed the higheſt in the world; or rather on 
account of their holding the whole world like atlas. | 
We have alſo atlas's of particular parts, ſea-atlas's, &c.,— 
The firſt work under this denomination was the Great Atlas 
of Blaew. 

TMOSPHERE, ATmMosPHERA, an appendage of our 
earth; conſiſting of a thin, fluid, elaſtic ſubſtance, called 
air, which ſurrounds the terraqueous globe to a conſiderable 
height, gravitates towards its centre, and on its ſurface, is 
carried along with it, and partakes of all its motions both 
annual and diurnal, See EARTH, | | 
By atmoſphere is uſually underſtood the whole maſs, or aſ- 
ſemblage of ambient air: though, among ſome of the more | 


air next the earth, which receives vapours and exhalations; 
and is terminated by the refraction of the ſun's light. See 
REFRACTIEON. | 


r ar ) 
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A late eminent author conſiders the atm, ſphere 28 2 | 
chymical veſſel, wherein the matter of all the kinds of T4 
lunary bodies is copiouſſy floating; and thus expoſe te * 
continual action of that inen furnace the ſun: My the 
innumerable operations, fublimations, ſeparation: 1 * == 
tions, digeſtions, fermentations, putrefactions, Ge. See _— 
Lg tr | 8 W W bw” 
or the nature, conſtitution, properties, uſes, diverſit: : 
of the atmoſphere, ſee the article AIR. e Ge. 
We have a large apparatus of inſtruments, contrived for ; 
dicating and meaſuring the ſtate. and alterations of. the az = 
ſphere ; as, barometers, thermometers, hygrometers m rol 
meters, anemometers, *&9c, ſee each under its proper 3 
BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, H OGROM ETER i 
The atmoſphere infinuates itſelf into all the Vacuities of b. 
dies; and thus becomes the great ſpring of moſt of the s 
tions here below; as generation, corruption, diſſolution roy 
See GENERATION, CORRUPTION, D1s80LUT1on, e . 
It is one of the great diſcoveries of the modern philoſo 05 
that the ſeveral motions attributed by the ancients ay Wh 
vacui, are really owing to the preſſure of the atmoſphere, fo 
the ſame is alſo in ſome. meaſure owing the coheſion FT 
3 75 Fu A Jacui, FYMES PRESSURE, Sc. us 
Weight of the Ar MOSPHHERE.—Organical bodies are pecul: 
100 by this preſſure: to this, plants owe their A. nr 
and animals their reſpiration, circulation, nutrition, &c. Gee 
PLANT, ANIMAL, VEGETATION, CIRCULATIon, 69; 
To this alſo we owe ſeveral conſiderable alterations in the ani- 
mal ceconomy, with regard to health, life, diſeaſe, c. See 
HEALTH, Oc. | ITY 
And hence, a calculus of the preciſe quantity of this preſſure 
becomes a point worthy of attention. —Qur bodies, then, are 
__—_ preſſed on by the incumbent atmeſphere ; and the weight 
they ſuſtain is equal to a cylinder of air, whoſe baſe is equal 
to the ſuperficies of our bodies.—-Now, a cylinder of air of 
the height of the atmoſphere, is equal to a cylinder of water 
of the ſame. baſe, and thirty-five foot high; or a cylinder 
of mercury, twenty-nine inches high ; as appears from the 
Torricellian experiment ; as alſo from the height to which 
water aſcends in pumps, ſiphons, Gc. See ToRRICELL1Ay, 
See alſo Pu up, SIPHON, Ge. 3 
Hence it follows, that every foot ſquare of the fuperficies of 
our bodies, is preſſed upon by a weight of air equal to thirty- 
five cubical feet of water; and a cubical foot of water, be- 
ing found by experiment to weigh ſeventy- ix pound Troy 
weight, therefore the compaſs of a foot ſquare upon the ſu- 
perficies of our bodies, ſuſtains a quantity of air equal to 
2260 pound: for 76+35=2660 ; and ſo many foot ſquare 
as the ſuperficies of our body contains, ſo many times 2660 
3 does that body bear. | | 
ence, if the ſuperficies of a man's body, contain fifteen 
_ ſquare feet, which is pretty near the truth, he will ſuſtain a 
weight equal to 39900 pound, for 2660-+15==39900, which 
is above thirteen tun for the ordinary load. 
'The difterence of the weight of the air which our bodies 
ſuſtain at one time more than at another, is alſo very great, 
The whole weight of air which preſſes upon our bodies 
when the mercury is higheſt in the barometer, is equal to 
39900 pounds, Whence, the difference between the greateſt 
and the leaſt preſſure of air upon our bodies, may be proved 
to be equal to 3982 pounds, 
The difference of the air's weight, at different times, is 
meaſured by the different height to which the mercury is 
raiſed in the barometer; and the greateſt variation of the 
height of the mercury being three inches, a column of air of 
any aſſignable baſe equal to the weight of a cylinder of mer- 
cury of the ſame baſe, and of the altitude of three inches, 
will be taken off from the preſſure upon a body of an equal 
baſe, at ſuch. times as the mercury is three inches lower in 
jthe barometer ; ſo that every inch ſquare of the ſurface of 
our bodies, is prefſed upon at one time more than another, 
by a weight of air equal: to the weight of three cubical inches 
of mercury, Now a cubical foot of water being ſeven- 
ty-ſix pound; a cubical foot of mercury is 1064 pound 
==102144 drams: and as 102144 drams is to a cubical 


foot, or, which is all one, 1728 cubical inches, ſo is 5975 


drams, to one cubical inch. So that a cubical inch of mer- 
cury being very near=59 drams ; and there being 144 ſquare 
inches in a foot ſquare, therefore a maſs of mercury of a foot 
ſquare, =144 ſquare inches, and if three inches high, muſt 
contain 432 cubical inches of mercury, which x 59 (the num- 
ber of drams in a cubical inch of mercury) makes 2.5488 
drams, —And this weight does a foot ſquare of the ſurface 
of our bodies, ſuſtain at one time more than at-another. 

Suppoſe again, the ſuperficies of an human body 15 foot 
ſquare ; then would the body ſuſtain at one time more than 
at another, a weight =1 5x25488=382230 drams (=47799 
ounces) =3890z pound Troy. | 
Hence, it is ſo far from being a wonder that we ſometimes 
ſuffer in our health, by a change of weather; that it is the 
greateſt, we do not always do ſo.—For when we conſider 
that our bodies are ſometimes preſſed upon by near a tun an. 


| 4 half weight more than at another, and that this variation - 
| 80 


” 1 * 
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ſudden ; it is ſurprizing that every ſuch change 
Ng es break the frame of our bodies to pieces. 
ln effect, the veſſels of our bodies being ſo much ſtraightned 
by an increaſed preſſure, would ſtagnate the blood up to the 
very heart, and the circulation would quite ceaſe, if nature 
had not wiſely contrived, that when the reſiſtance to the cir- 
culating blood is greateſt, the impetus, by which the heart 


; t 8. | Soy 


and thereby the blood more intimately broken and divided, |: 


{> that it becomes fitter for the 'more fluid ſecretions, ſuch 
as that of the nervous fluid; by which the heart will be more 
ſtrongly contracted. And the blood's motion towards the 


ſurface of the body being obſtructed, it will paſs in greater 


uantity to the brain, where the preſſure of the air is taken 
off by the cranium; upon which ſcore alſo, more ſpirits will 
be ſeparated, and the heart, on that account too, be more en- 
abled to carry on the circulation, through all paſſable canals, 
whilſt ſome others, towards the ſurface, are obſtructed. See 
HEART, CIRCULATION, c. 212 
The. moſt conſiderable alteration made in the blood, up- 
on the air's greater or leſſer preſſure on the ſurface of 
our bodies, is its rendring the blood more or leſs compact, 
and making it croud into a leſs, or expand into a greater 
ſpace, in the veſſels it enters. —For the air contained in 
the blood, always keeps it ſelf in æquilibrio with the external 
air that preſſes upon our bodies; and this it does by a con- 
ſtant niſus to unbend it ſelf, which is always proportionable 
to the compreſſing weight b 
the compreſſion or weight of the circumambient air be ever 
ſo little abated, the air contained within the blood unfolds its 
ſpring, and forces the blood to take up a larger ſpace than it 
did before. See BLOOD, HEAT, Col p, Sc. 


W. 


The reaſon we are not ſenſible of this preſſure, is well ex- | 
plained by Borellus, de mot. nat. a grav. fac. prop. 29. &e,— |. 


After ſhewing that ſand perfectly rammed in a hard veſſel is 
not capable by any means of being penetrated or parted, not 

even by a wedge; and likewiſe that water contained in a 
bladder compreſſed equally on all fides, cannot yield or give 


way in any part: he proceeds, © in like manner, within the | 
„ ſkin of an animal are contained a diverſity of parts, ſome 


4 hard, as bones; others ſoft, as muſcles, nerves, membranes, | 
c. others fluid, as blood, fat, c. Now it is not poſſi- 
e ble the bones ſhould be broke or diſplaced in the body, un- 
* leſs the weight lay heavier on one part than other, as we 
<« ſometimes ſee in porters, If the preſſure be ſubdivided, 
* fo that it lay equally all around, upwards, - downwards, 
. and ſideways, and no part of the ſkin be exempt therefrom, | 
« it is evidently impoſſible any fracture or luxation ſhould 
follow. The ſame may be obſerved of the muſcles and 
« nerves; which, though ſoft, yet being compoſed of ſolid 
fibres, do mutually ſuſtain each other, and reſiſt the com- 
% mon weight. The fame holds of blood, and the other 
% humours; and as water does not admit any manifeſt con- 
« denſation, ſo the animal humours contained in their veſſels 
«© may ſuffer an attrition from an impulſe made in one or | 


«© more particular places, but can never be forced out off 


<< their veſſels by an univerſal compreſſion. It follows, that 
Jas none of the parts undergo either ſeparation, luxation, 
* contuſion, or any other change of ſituation ; it is impoſ- 
* {ible any ſenſe of pain ſhould enſue, which can only be 
the effect of a ſolution of continuity.” This is confirmed 
by what we ſee in divers, &c. See Divins. 

The fame is farther confirmed by Mr. Boyle; who including 


a young frog in a veſlel half full of water, and intruding ſo |. 


much air as that the water may ſuſtain eight times the 
weight it otherwiſe would; yet the animalcule, notwithſtand- 
w the great tenderneſs of its ſkin, did not ſeem to be at all 
affected thereby. | e TO 
For. the effects of the removal of the preſſure of the atmo- 
Jphere, ſee AlR-ump.— For the cauſe of the variations in the 
weight and preſſure of the atmoſphere, ſee BAROMETER. | 
Height of the ATMOSPHERE.— The height of the atmoſphere 
is a point about which the modern naturaliſts have been very 
ſolicitous.—Had not the air an elaſtic power, but were every 
where of the ſame denſity, from the ſurface of the earth to 


the extreme limit of the atmoſphere, like water, which is e- | 


qually denſe at all depths ; it being above obſerved that the 
weight of the column of air reaching to the top of the at- 
niaſphere, is equal to the weight of the mercury contained in 
the barometer; and the proportion of weight likewiſe being 
known between equal bulks of air and mercury; it were 
eaſy to find the height of ſuch column, and — Lak of 
the atmoſphere itſelf.— For a column of air one inch high, 
being to an equal column of mercury, as 1 to 10800; it is 
evident that 10800 ſuch. columns of air, that is, a column 
900 foot high, is equal in weight to one inch of mercury: 
and conſequently the 30 inches of mercury ſuſtained in the 
barometer, require a column of air 27000 foot high, on 
which footing the height of the atmoſphere would only be 
27000 foot, or little more than five Engliſh miles high. See | 
Ba er . . | | 

ut the air, by its elaſtic property, being liable to expan 
and contract; and it being "ary, 0 — oe N 


Vor. I, 


» 


ſhould be ſo too.—For, upon an increaſe of the | 


From ſuch a ſeries it is eaſy, by ma | 
trical obſervations of the rarity of the air at two or three 


which it was bent: fo that if | 
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England, France, and Italy, that the ſpaces it takes up, when 


compreſſed by different weights, are reciprocally proportional 
to thoſe weights themſelves; or, that the air takes up the leſs 
ſpace, the more it is preſſed: it follows, that the air, in the 
upper regions of the atmoſphere where the weight is ſo much 
leſs, muſt be much rarer than nearer the ſurface of the earth; 


and conſequently that the height of the atmoſphere muſt be 
much higher than is above aſſigned. , ,...:,.. ....; ,. 
If we ſuppoſe: the height of the whole atmoſphere divided into 
' innumerable equal parts; the denſity of the air in each of the 


ſaid parts being as its quantity, and the weight of the at- 
moſphere being alſo as the quantity of the whole incumbent 


air; it is evident the weight, of the incumbent air is every 
where as the quantity of air contained in the ſubjacent part, 
which makes a difference between each two contiguous parts 
of incumbent air. Now, we have a theorem in geometry, 


that where the differences of magnitudes are Fe ly 
proportionable to the magnitudes themſelves, thoſe magnitudes 
are in continual arithmetical proportion : wherefore if, ac- 
cording to the ſuppoſition, the altitude of the air by the con- 
tinual addition of the new parts into which it is divided, do 
increaſe in a continual arithmetical proportion z its denſity will 


| be diminiſhed, or which amounts to the ſame, its gravity in- 


creaſed, in continual geometrical proportion. . 
ing two or three barome- 


different heights; to find its rarity at any other height, or 
the height correſponding to any rarity ; and conſequently the 
altitude of the whole atmoſphere, ſuppoſing the utmoſt degree 
of rarity known, beyond which the air cannot go. See the 


articles BAROMETER,. SERIES, PROGRESSION, c. See 
alſo Greg, 


i/tron. phyſ. geom. leg. 5..prop. 3. and Hally in Phi- 
loſoph. Tranſact. N“ 181. 5 8 


It muſt not be here omitted, that ſome obſervations made 
by Caſſini and his aſſociates, ſeem to render this method pre- 


carious.— In continuing the meridian line of the obſervatory 
at Paris, they meaſured the altitudes, of ſeveral mountains 


with great accuracy ; noting the height of the barometer at 
the top of each ; 'and fqund, 1 rarefactions of the air as 
you aſcend from the level of the earth, are much greater 


than they ought to be, according to this proportion. 


Suſpecting, therefore, the juſtneſs of the experiments, the 
royal academy made divers others, under great dilatations of 


air, far excceding the rarities found on the tops of the moun- 
tains; the reſult whereof was, that they all exactly anſwered 


the proportion of the incumbent weights. Whence it ſhould 
follow, that the higher air about the tops of mountains, is 
of a different nature, and obſerves a different law from that 

near the earth. | 5 


The reaſon hereof may be owing to the great quantity of 
. groſs yapours and exha 


ations here, more than there z which 
vapours being leſs elaſtic and not capable of ſo much rare- 
faction as the pure air above: the rarefaCtions of the pure air 
increaſe in a greater ratio than the weights diminiſh.— M. 
Fontenelle, however, from ſome experiments of M. de la 
Hire, accounts for the phænomenon in a different manner; 
alledging, that the elaſtic power of air is increaſed by the 


admixture of humidity therewith; and conſequently, that 
the air near the tops of mountains, being moiſter than that 
below, becomes thereby more elaſtic, and rarefies in a grea- 


ter ratio than naturally and in a drier ſtate it would. But 
Dr. Jurin ſhews, that the experiments produced to ſupport 
this ſyſtem, are by no means concluſive. Append. ad Jarenii 
geograph, en by 

Be this as it will, the rarities of the air at different heights 
proving not to bear any conſtant proportion to the weights 
wherewith they are preſſed ; experiments made with baro- 
meters at the feet and tops of mountains, cannot give the 


height of the atmoſphere : ſince our obſervations are all made 


near the earth; whereas the greater part of the atmoſphere is 


far beyond; and the farther from us, the farther does it 


ſeem to recede from the nature and laws of ours. - M. de la 
Hire, therefore, after Kepler, has recourſe to the more an- 
cient ſimple and ſecure way of aſcertaining the height of the 

atmoſphere; viz. from the conſideration of the crepuſcula. 
Tt is allowed by aſtronomers, that when the ſun is 18? be- 
low the horizon, we begin or ceaſe to ſee the twilight : now 
the ray whereby we do it, can be no other than a horizontal 
line, or a tangent to the earth in the place where the obſerver 
is. But this ray cannot come directly from the ſun, which 
is under the horizon; and muſt therefore be a ray reflected to 
us by the laſt inner and concave ſurface of the atmoſphere. 
We are to ſuppoſe that the ſun when 18“ below the horizon, 
emits a ray Which is a tangent to the earth, and ftrikes upon 
this laſt ſurface of the atmoſphere, and is thence reflected to 
our eye, being {till a tangent, and horizontal. —If there were 
no atmoſphere, there would be no. crepuſculum ; and conſe- 
quently if the atmoſphere were not ſo high as it is; the cre- 
uſculum would begin and end when the ſun is at a leſs di- 
_ from the horizon than 18?, and contrarily.—Hence 
we gather, that the largeneſs of the arch by which the ſun 
is depreſſed when the crepuſculum begins or ends, detefmines 
the height of the atmoſphere. We are to note however, 
that 32 muſt be n oem the arch of 189; for 
| e the 


* * 
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ide refraction, which raiſes the fun fo much higher than he 


would be; and 16“ more for the height of the upper limb of 
the ſun, which is ſuppoſed to ſend the ray, above his centre, 
which is ſuppoſed to be 18 low. The remaining arch, there- 
fore, which determinates the height of the atmo ſphere, is only 


17 127, | . | Facet 
Two rays, one direct, and the other reflected; b t both tan- 
gents to the earth, muſt neceſſarily meet in the atmoſpherc 
at the point of reflection, and comprehend an arch between 
them of 17 12“, whereof they are tangents. —Hence it fol- 
lows from the nature of the eirele, that a line drawn from 
the centre of the earth, and cutting the arch in two, Will 
go to the point of concurrence of thoſe two rays; and as it 
is eaſy finding the exceſs of this line above the ſemidiameter of 
the earth, which is known, it is eaſy to find the height of 
the atmoſphere, which is only that exceſs. On this principle 
M. de la Hire diſcovers the height of the atmoſphere to be 
37223 fathoms, or near 17 French leagues. The ſame me- 
thod was made uſe of by Kepler, who only rejected it, be- 
cauſe it gave the height of the atmoſphere 20 times greater 
than he otherwiſe allowed it. (4 
It muſt be added, that in this calculus, the direct and re- 
flected rays are ſuppoſed to be right lines; whereas in fact 
they are curves, formed by the perpetual refraction the rays 
under o in preſſing through a ſeries of different denſities of 
air, Computing, then, upon them as two ſimilar curves; 
or rather as a ſingle curve, one extreme whereof is a tan- 
gent to the earth: its vertex equally diſtant from both the ex- 
tremes, determines the height of the atmoſphere ; which there- 


fore, will be found ſomewhat lower than iti the former caſe; || 
the point of concurrence of two right lines, which ate here | 
only tangents to the curve, the one at one end, and the o- 


ther at the other, being higher than the vertex of the curve. 
On this footing, M. de la Hire finds the atmoſphere 35302 
fathoms, or 16 leagues. ft. de I Acad. Roy. des —_ an. 
1713. p. 71. See the articles REFRACTION, CREPUS- 
CULUM, &c. | | | 
Lunar ATMOSPHERE. —That the moon is ſurrounded, like 
the earth, with a changeable atmoſphere, ſee evinced under 
the article Moon. 2 | 
The reality of the atmoſpheres of the other planets, fee alſo 
under the article PLANET. | Rs 
For the atmoſpheres of comets, and the ſun, ſee ComET and 
SUn,—See alſo MacuLz, &c. 
ATMOSPHERE of the Sun, See SUN, and ZODIACAL Light. 
ATMOSPHERE. of ſolid, or conſiſtent bodies, is a kind of ſphere 
formed by the effluvia, or minute corpuſcles emitted from 
them. See SPHERE, and EFFLUVIA, _ 
Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſhew that all bodies, even the har- 
deft and moſt coherent, as gems, c. have their atmoſpheres. 
See Gem.—See allo MAGNET, MAGNETISM, c. 
ATOM *, Arles, in philoſophy, a part, or particle of matter 
ſo minute as to be indivifible. See CoRPUSCLE. 
* The word is Greek, amy; formed of the privative a, 
and 7z,uyw, I cut, I divide. | | 
Atoms are properly the minima nature, the laſt or ultimate 
particles into which bodies are diviſible; and are conceived 
as the firſt rudiments, or component parts of all phyſical mag- 
nitude, or the pre- exiſtent and incorruptible matter whereof 
bodies were formed. See PARTICLE, Bop, &c. 
The notion of atoms ariſes hence, the matter is not divi- 
ſible in infinitum, See MATTER, and DIvI1sIBILITY. 
And hence the Peripatetics are led to deny the reality of a- 
toms, together with that of eee make: an atom, 
ſay they, either has parts, or it has none: if it have none, 
it is a mere mathematical point: if it have, then do theſe 
parts alſo conſiſt of others, and ſo to infinity. See Cox- 
TINUITY, O©c. | 
But this is to recede from the genuine character of atoms, which 
are not eſteemed indiviſible, becauſe of their want of big- 


neſs, or parts; (for all phyſical magnitude muſt have three 


dimenſions, length, breadth, and thickneſs; and all extenſi- 
on is divifible) but they are indivifible on account of their 
ſolidity, hardneſs, and impenetrability, which preclude all 
diviſion, and leave no vacancy for the admiſſion of any fo- 
reign force to ſeparate or diſunite them. See INDIVIsIBLE, 
DiVISIBILIITY, Ex TENSTIOxN, MATTER, @c, 
As atoms are the firſt matter, it is neceſſary they ſhould be in- 
diſſolvible, in order to their being incorruptible.— Sir Iſaac 
Newton adds, that it is alſo required they be immutable, in 
order to the world's continuing in the ſame ſtate, and bodies 
being of the ſame nature now as formerly. See HARD NEss. 
Hence the ancients were alſo led to maintain atoms, eternal; 
for that what is immutable muſt be eternal, See Er E R- 
NIT v. 
They alſo added gravity, and in conſequence thereof, moti- 
on, to their atoms: and further, obſerving that atoms thus 
falling perpendicularly, could not join or unite together ; 
they ſuper-added a fortuitous or ade motion, and furniſhed 


them with certain hooked parts, in order to enable them to 


catch and hang the better together.— And from a caſual or 
fortuitous jumble of theſe hamous atoms, they ſuppoſed the 
whole univerſe to be formed. See DECLINATION, GRA- 
viTY, MoTlton, @c. e : 


ATOMICAL Pbilzſpby, denotes the doctrine of atoms; 


or a method of 8 for the origin and formation of 
all things, from the ſuppoſition of atoms, endued with gray; 

+ ty/and motion. See ATOM, WoRLD, S. ele 
"he atomical philoſophy was firſt broached and taught 
Moſchus, a Sidonian, ſome time before the Trojan war 
Leucippus and Democritus probably learat it from him.— But | 
it was moſt cultivated and improved by Epicurus ; when 
it became alſo denominated the e philoſophy 850 
EPICUREAN. , SB Awe e ca 
It has been ſince retrieved by Gaſſendus, and others; and: 
now eſpouſed and adhered to by a great part of the philoſy. 

| phical world, under the denomination of the corpuſcular Pi 
bf hy. See CORPUSCULAR Philoſophy, _ + 7 

ATONEMENT. See ExpiaTion, LusTRATION, Pro. 
PITIATION, SACRIFICE, Sc. 

ATONY *, Arona, in medicine, c. a want of tone or ten- 
ſion; or a relaxation of the ſolids of a human body; occa- 
ſioning a loſs of ſtrength, faintings, &c. See TENSIOW 
SOLID, FI BRE, RELAXATION, Cc. * TE 

* The word is compounded of the privative a, an 

| of esyo, tendo, I Kotek. a MY a 

ATR ABIL ARTE Capſule. See CarsuL®.., 

| „in the ancient medicine, black or 

See BILE, and ADpusT. 8 : WT NR _ 

; Atrabilis was one of the great humours of the ancient phyſi. 

; Clans; whence aroſe the atrabilary, one of their tempera. 

ments; anſwering to what we call melancholy. See Hu MOE, 

' TEMPERAMENT, MELANCHOLY, &c. f 

AT R OPH VX, ArTpoPiz, a diſeaſe, wherein the body or ſome 
of its parts, do not receive the neceſſary nutriment, but dwin- 

dle or waſte inſenſibly. See NUTRIT10N: DES 

The word is compoanded of the privative particle a, and 
 Teeqw, I feed, nouriſh: g. d. privation of nouriſhment, | 

Under atrophy may be reduced what we commonly call ca- 

* 3 &c, ne n PHTHrss, 
c. An atr is natural in old age, called 4 ſenili 

See D &c, | * 1 e 

ATTACHING “, or ATTACHMENT, in law, the taking 
or apprehending a perſon or thing either by commandment or 
writ. See COMMANDMENT, Wkir, and RE-ATTacy- 
MENT. | 

The word is formed of the French attacher, to faſten, tye; 
and that from the corrupt Latin attachiare, of attexere to 
- weave to; or rather, as others think, from the Celtic 1h 
2 nail, and zacha, to nail. | ; 
Lambard makes this difference between an arreſt, and an at- 
tachment; that an arreſt proceeds out of an inferior court by 
precept only, and an. attachment out of a higher court, ei- 
ther by precept or writ; and that a precept to arreſt hath 
_ theſe formal words, duct ſacias, &c. and a writ of attachment 
theſe, præc ipimus tibi quod attachies talem, & habeas eum c1- 
ram nobis. gee ARREST. g 
By this it appears, that he who arreſts, carries the party ar- 
reſted to another higher perſon, to be diſpoſed of forthwith; 
whereas he that attaches keeps the party attached, and pre- 
ſents him in court at the day aſſigned in the attachment. | 
There is this further difference, that an arreſt lies only upon 
the body of a man; and an attachment ſometimes on his goods 
too: for a man may be attached by an hundred ſheep. 
ATTACHMENT by writ, differs from diſtreſs in this, that 
an attachment does not reach lands, as a diſtreſs does; and 
that a diſtreſs does not touch the body, which an attachment 
does,—Yet the two are frequently confounded together. 

| In the moſt common uſe, an attachment is an apprehenſion of 
a man by his body, to bring him to anſwer the action of 
the plaintiff, —A diſtreſs with a writ, is the taking of a man; 
a diſtreſs without a writ, is the taking of a man's goods for 
ſome real cauſe, as rent, ſervice, &c, See DisTREss. 

ATTACHMENT out of the Chancery, is had of courſe, upon an 
affidavit made that the defendant was ſerved with a ſubpœna, 
and appears not; or iſſueth upon not performing ſome order 
or decree, See CHANCERY, EC 
After the return of this attachment by the ſheriff, quod nom ff 
inventus in balliva ſua ; another attachment, with proclama- 
tion, iſſues: and if he appear not thereupon, a commilſiion 
of rebellion. See REBELLION, Ge. 

ATTACHMENT of the Foreſt, is one of the three courts held in 
the foreſt. See ForEsT. 

The loweſt court is called the court of attachment, or wood- 
mote-court, the mean ſwani-mote, the higheſt, the juſtice 
in eyre's ſeat. See SWANIMOTE, and JUSTiCE. 
The court of attachments ſeems ſo called, becauſe the verde- 
rors of the foreſt have therein ne other authority, but to re- 
ceive the attachments of offenders againſt vert and veniſon 
taken by the foreſters, and to inroll them, that they may be 
| preſented or puniſhed at the next juſtice · ſeat. | 
This attachment is by three means; by goods and chattels; 
by body, pledges, and mainprize; or by body only.— L his 
court is held every forty days throughout the year: whence 
it is alſo denominated forty days court. | 

ATTACHMENT of Privilege, is, by virtue of a man's prii-- 
lege, to call another. to that court whereto he himſelf be. 

| longs, and in reſpe& whereof he is privileged to anſwer ſome 

action. See PRIVILEGE, 


tone, 


| Foreign ATTACHMENT, is an attachment of goods or ma 
| ; O 


Bill of ATTAINDER, is a bill brought into parliament, for at- 


\ 4 G 


* 


found within a liberty or city, to ſatisfy ſome credito? with- 
in ſuch city or 1 7 See Fon zien Tr. 
By the cuſtom of ſome places, M London, a man 
may attach money or goods in the hands of a ſtranger : as, 
if A. owes B. 10 J. and C. owes A. 10 f. B. may attach the 
101. in the hands of C. to ſatisfy himſelf. a 


ATTACHIAMENT A Bonorum, in our ancient law-| 


books, denotes a diſtreſs taken upon the goods or chattels of 
25 perſon, ſued for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by the legal 
attachiators or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer the action. 


ATTACHIAMENTA de ſpinis & boſco, ſignifies an ancient pri- | 


vileze granted to the other officers of foreſts; to take to their own 
* uſe, thorns, bruſh, and windfalls, within their own precints 
or liberties. See FOREST, , 
ATTACK, an attempt upon any perſon or thing; or the act 
of beginning a combat, or diſpute. See Ac RESSOR 
ATTACK in the military art, is an attempt or engagement 
to force a poſt, a body of troops; or the like. See BATTLE, 
TITS TT on AS . 
We ſay to begin, to make, to ſuſtain an attarł, &c. Beve- 
ral authors have wrote of the art of attacking and defending. 
See DEFENCE. | X | | 


ATTACK of a' ſiege, is an effort made by the beſiegers with | 


trenches,” mines, galleries, ec. to make themſelves maſters 
of a fortreſs, in attacking'one of its ſides. See SIEGE, Fo- 
TIFICATION, WoREk, &c. 
Tis a rule, always to attack on the weakeſt fide; unleſs 
there be ſuperior reaſoñs for the contrary—as was the caſe at 
the ſiege of Lifle : the part where prince Eugene made his 
attack was the ſtrongeſt in the whole place. Savin, Nouv. 
Ecol." MAIN: p. 338 jog: 2 7 „ | 
In ſieges, there are ſometimes one, ſometimes two, or at moſt 
three attacks. —The attacks, where ſeveral, ought to have a 
communication. 5 | 
Falſe ATTACK, is that which is not ſo vigorouſly proſecuted ; 
ſerving only to make a diverſion among the beſieged, and to 
oblige them to divide their forces, that the true attack may be 
carried on with greater ſucceſs." See FALSE, and FEINT. 
To ATT ACK in flank, is to attack both ſides of the baſtion. See 
C 
Line of ATTACK. See the article LINE. | 
ATTAINDER, in law, is when a man has committed fe- 
lony, treaſon, or other crime, and judgment is pafſed upon 
him for the ſame. %%% | 
The children of a perſon attainted of treaſon cannot be heirs 
to him, or any other anceſtor; and if he were noble before, 
his poſterity are hereby degraded and made baſe: nor can this 
corruption of blood be ſalved but by an act of parliament, un- 
leſs the judgment be reverſed by a writ of error. See Ar- 
TAINTED, ' CS | fs on 
Our ancient laws make this difference between attainder 
and conviction, that a man was ſaid to be convicted preſently 
upon the verdict ; but not attainted till it appeared he was 
no clerk, or being a clerk, and demanded by his ordinary, 
could not purge himſelf. See CLERGY.—Add, that attain- 
der is more extenſive than conviction; conviction being on- 
ly by the gore whereas attainder may alſo be by outlaw- 
ry, confeſſion of the party, or the like. See Cox vI c TION. 
A man is attainted two ways; by appearance, or by proceſs, | 
Attainder by appearance, is either by confeſſion, by battel, or 
by verdict, —Confeffion, whereof attaint grows, is twofold ; 
one at the bar before the judges, when the priſoner, upon his 
indictment read, owns himſelf guilty, never putting himſelf 
on his jury. The other is before the coroner, in ſanctuary; 
where he upon his confeſſion, was in former times cenſtrain- 
ed to abjure the realm, which is alſo called attainder by abju- 
ration. See SANCTUARY, and ABJURATION. 
Attainder by battel, is when the party appeal'd by another, 
chuſing rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, is 
vanquiſhed. See Co BAT, DUEL, c. 35 
Attainder by proceſs, otherwiſe called attainder by default, or 
attainder by outlawwry, is where a party flies, or does not ap- 
pear after being five times publickly called in the county- 
court; and at laſt, upon his default, pronounced, or returned 
outlawed, See OUTLAWRY. i | | 
ing not guilty to the indictment, hath an inqueſt of life and 
death paſſed on him, and is by the verdict of the jury pro- 
nounced, guilty, See INQUEST, VERDICT, Ge. 


_ tainting, condemning, and executing a perſon for high-trea- 
ſon. See BILL, PARLIAMENT, T' REASON, Ge. 
ATTAINT, ArTrTincTa, in law, a writ which lies after 
judgment, againſt a jury that hath given a falſe verdict, 
contrary to the evidence, in any court of record; be the ac- 
tion real or perſonal, if the debt or damages exceed 40 5. 
See Jury, and VERDICT. | 
If the verdict be found falſe, the judgment anciently was, 
that the jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed up, their houſes 
broken down, their woods grubbed up, and their lands and 
tenements forfeited to the king. | | 
If it paſs againſt him that brought the orttaint, he ſhall be 
impriſoned, and grievouſly ranſomed at the king's will. 


ATT 


horſe's leg; proceeding either fron a blow with atiotliet 
horſe's foot, or from on over-reach in froſty weather, when 
a horſe being rough-ſhod;- or having ſhbes with long calkers; 
ſtrikes his hinder feet againſt his fore-leg. . 
The fatriers diſtinguiſh upper attaintt, given by the toe of 
the hind-foot upon the ſinew of the fore-leg. —And nether 
attaints, or over-reaches on the paſtern-joint, which are little 
bladders like wind-galls, coming either by a wtench, a ſtrain, 
an over- reach, or the like; The uſual place is in the heel 
or fru. 121 3 3 | 
ATTAINTED; AtTaintvs; of ATttncTus, in law; 
is uſed for a perſon found guilty of ſome crime or. offence; 
983 of felony or treaſon, by due courſe of law. | 
Let a man is ſaid to be attainted of perjury,, attainted of 
diſſeiſin; and fo it is uſed in French: as, «fre atteint, G- 
da incu en aucun cas, is to be caſt in any cauſe. | 
ATTELLAN AE. See ATELLANA. 3 
ATTENDANT, or ATTENDENT; ina general ſenſe. See 
ASSISTANT, RETINUE, SATELLITES, Ge. 75 
ATTENDANT, ATTENDENS, in law, ſignifies one that owes 
duty or ſervice to another, or depends in ſome manner up- 
on him. | | V. ; 
Thus if there be lord meſne; and tenant ;, and the tenant 
hold of the nieſrie by a penny; and the meſne hold over by 
two pence: if the meſne releaſe to the tenant all his right 
in the land, and the tenant die, his wife ſhall be endowed 
of the land, and ſhall be attendant to the heir, of the third 
part of the penny, not of the third part of the two pence z 
ſhe being to be endowed of the beſt poſſeſſion of her huſ- 
band, a | 
Where the wife is endowed by the guardian, ſhe ſhall be at- 
tendant to the guardian, and to the heir at his full age; See 
WIFE. | 
ATTENTION, ArrENTIo, a due application of the ear, 
or the mind, to any thing ſaid, or done, in order to acquire 
a knowledge thereof. 
5 — word is compounded of ad, to; and tenſio, of tende, I 
tch. 
Attention of mind is not properly, an act of the underſtanding, 
but rather of the will, by which it calls the underſtanding 
from the conſideration of other objects, and directs it to the 
thing in hand. See UNDERSTANDING, and WII. 
Attention, in reſpect of hearing, is the ſtretching or ſtraining 
the membrana tympaniz ſo as to make it more ſuſceptible of 
ſounds, and better prepared to catch even a feeble agitation 
of the air. Or it is the adjuſting the tenſion of that mem- 
brane to the degree of loudneſs or lowneſs of the ſound we 
are attentive to. See TYMPANUM. See alſo HE ARinGy 
LisTENING, Sc. 1 5 | 
ATTENUANTS, or ATTENUATING medicines, ſuch as 
ſubtilize and break the humours into finer parts; and thus 
diſpoſe them for motion, circulation, excretion, &c, See 
ATTENUATION, HUMOUR, and MEDICINE. 

Attenuants ſtand oppoſed to incraſſants, or thickeners, medi- 
cines which condenſe, inſpiflate, &c. See DETERGENT. 
ATTENUATION®, ATTENUAT10, the act of attenu- 
_ ating; that is, of making any fluid thinner, and leſs conſi- 

ſtent than it was before. Sce ATTENUANTS. | 

The word is compounded of the Latin ad, and zenuis, thin, 

ſlender, weak. 

Attenuation is defined more generally by Chauvin, the dividing 
or ſeparating of the minute parts of any body, which before, 
by their mutual nexus or implication, formed a more conti- 
nuous maſs. —Accordingly, among alchymiſts, we ſometimes 
find the word uſed for pulverization, or the act of reducing a 
body into an impalpable powder, by grinding, pounding, or 
the like. See PowDER, and PULVERIZATION. * 


ſJATTESTATIONS®, the giving teſtimony, or evidence of 


the truth of any thing; eſpecially in writing. See T'esT1- 
MONY, EVIDENCE, Cc. 
*The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and ze/tis, 
witneſs, : : : 
| Miracles need be well atteſted, to gain credit. See Mir as 
CLE, CREDIBILITY, Oe. | 


2 | JATTIC, Arricus, ſomething relating to Attica, or th 
Attainder by verdict, is when the priſoner at the bar anſwer- 


city of Athens. —In matters of philology we uſe, attic ſalt 
ſales attici, meaning a delicate, poignant kind of wit and hu- 
mour, peculiar to the Athenian writers. — Attic witneſs, atti- 
cus teſtis, was a witneſs incapable of corruption: ſo an atic 
muſe was an excellent one, &c. 
ATTIC is alſo uſed in architecture for a kind of building, 
wherein there is no roof or covering to be ſeen ; thus called 
becauſe uſual at Athens. | 

ATTic,'or ATTIC-Order, is alfo a kind of little order, after 
the manner of a pedeſtal, raiſed upon another larger order 
by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building. —See Tab. Ar- 
c it. K. 35. See alſo ORDER. 

An attic is ſometimes alſo uſed for the conveniency of having 
a wardrobe, or the like; and inſtead of regular columns, has 
_ pilaſters of a particular form; ſometimes no pilaſters 
at all. | | 
There are alſo attics uſed for high altars.— The order takes 
its name from Athens, where it was firſt practiſed. 


ATTAINT, among farriers, ſignifies a knock, or hurt in a 


ATTIC of a roof, is alittle ſtory or pedeſtal, either of ſtone or 
| wood 


>. 


ATT | 


wood covered with lead, ſerving as a kind of parapet to a ter- | 
race, platform, or the like. See PARAPET, TE RRACE, 


Er. | 3-H 
ATTic Baſe, is. a peculiar kind of baſe uſed by the ancient 


architects, in the Tonic order; and by Palladio, and others | 


of the moderns, in the Doric. See Doric, and Ionic. 
The attic is the moſt beautiful of all the baſes. See BASE. 


Arr ic continued, is that which encompaſſes the whole circum- | 


ference of a building, without any interruption; following 
all the jets, the returns of the pavillon, Sc. A 
Ar ric interpoſed, is that ſituate between two tall ſtories, ſome- 
. times adorned with columns, or pilaſters. 456 
ATTIRE, in botany, is uſed to denote the third part or di- 
viſion of the flower of a plant ; the other two being the em- 
palement and the foliation. See FLOWER. See alſo Eu- 
PALEMENT, Go. ; | | | 


| 


The attire is of two kinds; ſeminiform, and florid.— The 
ſeminiform attire conſiſts of two parts; chives, or ſtamina ; | 


and ſemets, or apices; one upon each ſtamen. See STAMI- 


| To him come warrants for making out patents, pardons 
53 


either in criminal proſecutions or otherwiſe ; eſpecially ; 
matters of treaſon, ſedition, &c. In all courts he pleads 1 


| ATTORNEY Special, is he who is employed in one or more 
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Such is the attorney general of the king, who is the fams 
procurator cæſaris in the Roman empire. SeeProc N 


&c, 
wn, 


He is at the head of managing all law-affairs of the. cro 


in the bar; but when a privy counſellor, he cannot plead ; 

any court, but on the king's affairs, without obtaining a F 
vy ſeal for ſo doing. a rac 
cauſes particularly ſpecified. - 53 
Attorneys are alſo diſtinguiſhed with reſpe& to the courts into 
attorneys at large, and attorneys ſpecial, belonging to. this 0 
that court only, c RES : 
ATTORNEY of the dutchy court of Lancaſter,  Aiturnatus curiæ 
ducatus Lancaſtriæ, is the ſecond officer in that court, hein 
there, for his ſkill in law, placed as aſſeſſor to the chancellor 
of the court. See DuTCHY Court, and Ass ESSOR. See 
alſo CHANCELLOR, HG. | 


- 


NA, and ApICES, | Letter of ATTORNEY. Gee the WY LETTER. 
The florid attire is uſually called thrums, as in the flowers of Marrant o ATTORNEY, Warrant, 
marigold, tanſy, &c.—Thoe thrums are called fuirs, which | ATTOURNMENT, or ATTORNMENT, in law, atranſ. 


. conſiſt of two, but moſt times of three pieces. — The outer 
part of the ſuit is the floret, whoſe body is divided at the 
top, like a cowſlip flower, into five parts or diſtinct leaves. 
— IR E, in hunting, denotes the head or horns of a deer. See 
EAD. 
The attire of a ſtag, if perfect, conſiſts of bur, pearls, beam, 
gutters, antler, ſur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and croches. — 
Of a buck, the bur, beam, brow-antler, advancer, palm, 
and ſpellers. See HunTiNG. 


ATTITUDES®, in painting and ſculpture, the poſture, or ' | 


3 of a figure, or ſtatue; or the diſpoſition of its parts, 
y which we diſcover the action it is engaged in, and the ve- 
ry ſentiment ſuppoſed to be in the mind of the perſon repre- 
ſented. See FiGURE, STATUE, and ACTION, _ 
* The word comes from the Italian attitudine, which ſigniſies 
the ſame; and that from the Latin aptitude, fitneſs. | 
The repreſenting of this action and ſentiment in a ſtrong and 
lively manner, makes what they call a good expreſſion. See 
EXPRESSION. | 
ATTOLLENS&*, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral 
muſcles, whoſe office or action is to raiſe the parts they be- 
long to. See MusCLE. wn | 
9 Tn word is compunded of the Latin ad, to; and tolle, I raiſe, 
it. | 
The attollents, or attollent muſcles, are otherwiſe called leva- 
tors and elevators, See ELEVATOR. 
ATTORNEYS®, ATTURNaTUs, or ATTORNATUS, in 
law, a perſon appointed by another to do ſomething in his 
ſtead ; particularly to ſolicit and carry on a law-ſuit. See 
AcenrT, DePvurTy, Sc. See allo PaocEss, ACTION, c. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and the 
French zourner, to turn; g. 4. to turn a buſineſs over to 
another.— The ancient Latin name, according to Bratton, 
is reſponſalis. See RESPONSALIS. 


Attorneys in common law are much the ſame with procura- 
tors, proctors, or ſyndics, in the civil law. See PRoOCURA- 
TOR, PROCTOR, c. | 
Attorneys are- properly thoſe who ſue out writs, or proceſs, or 
commence, carry on, and defend actions or other proceedings, 
in the names of other perſons, in any of the courts of common 
law. They are diſtinguiſhed from /o/:c:tors, who do the like 
buſineſs in courts of equity; as the chancery, equity court in 
the excheques, chamber court of the dutchy, or the like. 
None are to be admitted to act either as the one or the other, 
without having ſerved a clerkſhip of five years, taking the 
oath provided in that caſe, and being inrolled. — Judges of the 
ſaid courts of law to examine into the capacity of the at- 
torneys, and thoſe of the courts of equity, the capacity of the 
loucitors. - 10. 1 „ 23: | 
Anciently, thoſe of authority in courts had it in their power 
whether or no to ſuffer men to appear or ſue by another than 
themſelves ; as appears from Fitz. de Nat, Brev. in the writ, 
Dedimus potęſtatem de atturnato faciendo ; where it appears, | 
that men were driven to procure the king's writs, or letters 
patent, to appoint attorneys for them : but it is ſince provided 
by parliament, that it ſhall be lawful to appoint an attorney 
without ſuch circuition ; as appears by ſeveral ſtatutes, 20 
Hen. 3 cap. 10.—b Edw. I. cap 8. &c, | | 
There is a great diverſity of writs in the table of the regi- 
ſter, wherein the king commands the judges to admit of 
_ attorneys ; whereby there aroſe ſo many unſkilful attorneys, 
and ſo many miſchiefs thereby, that for reſtraining them 
it was enacted, 4 Hen. 4. cap. 18. that the judges ſhould 
examine them, and diſplace the unſkilful; and again 33 
Flen. 6. cap. 7. that there ſhould be but a certain number of 
attirneys in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Altorney is either general or ſpecial. . 
ATTORNEY General is he who is appointed to manage the af- 
fairs, or ſuits of a community ; or rather he who is appointed 


pulſary; by the writ Per gue. ſervitia, or by diſtreſs, It 


an expreſs attournment, yet in intendment of law is of equal 


ATTRACTION®, Ar r RATIO, or TRACTIo, in 


ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE force, in the ancient 


draw them toward themſelves. 


But the later philoſophers generally explode the notion of at- 


ſee MAGNET1$M, and ELECTRICITY. . 
The power oppoſite to attraction is called repulſion 3 which is 


ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE power, is more particularly 


tend towards each other, —Or, more juſtly, attraction is the 


towards every other particle. 


ſophy. 


to conduct all the ſuits in general, whether of a communi- 


ty, or a particular perſon, 


ferring of duty and ſervice to another lord; or an acknow- 
ledgment which a tenant makes of homage and ſervice to a 
new lord. See Lox D, and TxeNanT. _ 
Thus, when one is tenant for life, and he in reverſion grants 
his right to another; it is neceſſary the tenant for life agree 
thereto, which is called attournment ; and without which no- 
thing paſſes by the grant, —If. the grant be by fine, in court 
of record, the tenant ſhall be compelled to attourn, Stat. 
27 Hen. 8, e Pn nM 
The words uſed in attournment are theſe; I agree me to the 
grant made to you; or more commonly, I attourn to you by 
farce of the ſame grant; or, I become your tenant ; or deliver iq 
the grantee a penny by way. of attournment. Littl. lib. 3. | 
Attournment is either by word, or by act; voluntary, or com- 


may be made to the lord himſelf or to his ſteward in court. 
There is alſo attournment in deed, and attournment in law, 
Coke, Attournment in law is an act, which though it be not 
force. Coke on Littl, 
mechanics, the act of a moving power, whereby a move- 
able is drawn, or brought nearer to the mover, See POWER, 
and Mor ION. . 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and trabo, I draw. 
As action and re-aCtion are always equal, and contrary ; it 
follows, that in all attraction, the mover is drawn towards 
the moveable, as much as the moveable towards the mover, 
See ACTION, and REACT10N, | | 


phyſics, denotes a natural power ſuppoſed to be inherent in 
certain bodies, whereby they act on other diſtant bodies, and 
See Fox ck. | 
This, the Peripatetics call the motion of attractian; and on 
many occaſions, ſuction; and produce various inſtances where 
they ſuppoſe it to obtain. — Thus the air, in reſpiration, is 
taken in, according to them, by attraction of ſuction; ſo is 
the ſmoak through a pipe of tobacco; and the milk out of 
the mother's breaſts : thus alſo it is that the blood and hu- 
mours riſe in a cupping-glaſs, water in a pump, and ſmoak 
in chimneys ; ſo vapours and exhalations are attracted by the 
ſun ; iron by the magnet, ſtraws by amber, and clerical 
bodies, & c. See SUCTION. : 


traction; aſſerting, that a body cannot act where it is not; 
and that all motion is performed by mere impulſion. —Ac- 
cordingly, moſt of the effects which the ancients attributed 
to this unknown power of attradtion, the moderns have diſ- 
covered to be owing to more ſenſible and obvious cauſes; 
particularly the preſſure of the air. See AIR, and PRESSURE. 
To this are owing the phænomena of inſpiration, ſmoaking, 
ſucking, cupping-glaſſes, pumps, vapours, exhalations, © 
See. REsPIRATION, SUCTION, PUMP, CUPPING-gla/s, 
VAPOUR, SMOAK, EVAPORATION, c. g 

For the phænomena of magnetical and electrical attraction, 


alſo argued to have ſome place in natural things. See RE- 
PULSION, 


uſed in the Newtonian philoſophy, for a power or principle, 
whereby all bodies, and the particles of all bodies, mutually 


effect of ſuch power, whereby every particle of matter tends 

See MaTTER, and PARTICLE: 
Attraction, its laws, phænomena, & c. make the great hinge 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy. See NEwTONIAN Philo- 


It muſt be obſerved, that though the great author makes 
uſe of the word attraction, in common with the ſchool philo- 
ſophers ; yet he very ſtudiouſly diſtinguiſhes between the ideas. 


The ancient a:tradtim was ſuppoſed a kind of ones 
; e 


in certain bodies themſelves ; and ariſing from their 

pas fs or ſpecific forms. dee QUALITY, and F ana 
he Newtonian attract im is a more indefinite principle ; de- 
noting, not any e kind or manner of action, nor the 
cauſe of ſuch action; 3 
— 1 e accedendi; to whatever cauſe, phyſical or 
metaphyſical, ſuch effect be owing : whether to a power in- 
herent in the bodies themſelves, or to the impulſe of an ex: 


ternal _ 1 

ingly, that author, ö 
= 6 284 he uſes the words attrattion, impulſe, and pro- 
e fpenſion to the centre, indifferently; and cautions the reader 
4e not to imagine that by attraction he expreſſes the modus 
« of the action, or the efficient cauſe thereof 3 As if there 
were any proper powers in the centres, which in reality 
mathematical points; or, as if centres could at- 


« are only 
« tract.“ Lib. I. p. 5.—So he centri 
« as attractions; though, phyſically ſpeaking, it 
« haps more juſt to call them impulſes.” Ib. p. 147. 
adds, * that what he calls attraction may poſſibly be effect- 
« ed by impulſe, though not a common or corporeal im- 
« pulſe ; or after ſome other manner unknown to us. Optic. 
322. | : 

F is if conſidered as a quality ariſing from the ſpecific 
forms of bodies, ought, together with ſympathy, antipathy, 
and the whole tribe of occult qualities to be exploded. (See 
OccuLT Quality.) But when we have ſet theſe aſide, there 
will remain innumerable phænomena of nature, and parti- 
cularly the gravity or weight of bodies, or their tendency 
to a centre, which argue a principle of action ſeemingly di- 
ſtinct from impulſe ; where, at leaſt, there is no ſenſible 
impulſion concerned. Nay, what is more, this action, in 
ſome reſpects, differs from all impulſion we know of; im- 
pulſe being always found to act in proportion to the ſurfaces 
of bodies; whereas gravity acts according to their ſolid con- 
tent, and conſequently muſt ariſe from ſome cauſe that pe- 
netrates or pervades the whole ſubſtance thereof. —This un- 
known principle, (unknown we mean in reſpect of its cauſe, 
for its phænomena and effects are moſt obvious) with all 
the ſpecies and modifications thereof, we call attraction; 
which is a general name, under which all mutual tendencies, 
where no phyſical impulſe appears, and which cannot, there- 
fore, be accounted for from any known laws of nature, may 
be ranged, | | | 

And hence ariſe divers particular kinds of attractions; as, 
gravity, magnetiſm, electricity, &c. which are ſo many 
different principles, acting by different laws; and only agree- 
ing in this, that we do not ſee any phyſical cauſes thereof: 
but that, as to our ſenſes, they may really ariſe from ſome 
power or efficacy in ſuch bodies, whereby they are enabled to 
act, even upon diſtant bodies; though our reaſon abſolutely 
diſallows of any ſuch action. 5 
Attraction may be divided, with reſpect to the law it ob- 
ſerves, into two kinds. — 1. That which extends to a ſen- 
ſible diſtance. Such are the attraction of gravity, found in 
all bodies; and the attraction of magnetiſm, and electricity, 
found in particular bodies. — The ſeveral laws and phænome- 


were per- 


na of each, ſee under their reſpective articles, GRAvIT Y, 


MACGNETISM, and ELECTRICITY. 
The attraction of gravity, called alſo among mathematicians, 
the centripetal Jeep is one of the greateſt and moſt univerſal 
principles in all nature. We ſee and ſeel it operate on bo- 
dies near the earth, (fee WEIGH r) and find, by obſervation, 
that the ſame power, (i. e. a power which acts in the ſame man- 
ner, and by the ſame rules; viz. always proportionably to 
the quantities of matter, and as the ſquares of the diſtances 
reciprocally) does alſo obtain in the moon, and the other 
planets primary and ſecondary, as well as in the comets : 
and even that this is the very power whereby they are all 
Tetained in their orbits, &c. And hence, as gravity is found 
in all the bodies which come under our obſervation, it is eaſily 
inferred, by one of the ſettled rules of philoſophiſing, that it 
obtains in all others; and as it is found to be as the quantity 
of matter in each body, it muſt be in every particle thereof ; 
and hence, every particle in nature is proved to attract every 
other particle, &c. See the demonſtration hereof laid down 
at large, with the application of the principle to the celeſtial 
motions, under the articles, NEw TONIAN Philsſophy, SUN, 
Moor, PLANET, ComET, SATELLITE, CENTRIPE- 
TAL, CETRIFUGAL, C&fc. © | 
From this attra&ton ariſes all the motion, and conſequently 
all the mutation, in the great world. By this, heavy bodies 
deſcend, and light ones aſcend ; by this projectiles are direct- 
ed, vapours and exhalations riſe, and rains, & c. fall. By 
this rivers glide, the air preſſes, the ocean ſwells, c. See 
MoT1on, DescenT, ASCENT, PROJECTILE, VAPOUR, 
Rain, RIVER, TiDe, AIR, ATMOSPHERE, Oc. 
In effect, the motions ariſing from this principle make the 
ſubject of that extenſive branch of mathematics, called me- 
chanics, or ſtatics ; with the parts or appendages thereof, hy- 
droftatics, pneumatics, c. See MECHanics, STATICS, 

YDROSTATICs, PNEUMATICs. See alſo MATHEMA- 
Ties, PriLosOPHY, &c. 

Vol. I 


in his Phileſoph. Nat. Prin. Math. | 


. | 
c conſiders centripetal powers 


He} 


but only a tendency in the 


” —_ 
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A-T-T 


2%, That which does not extend to ſenſible diſtances, —Such 
is found to obtain in the minute particles whereof bodies are 
compoſed, which attract each other at, or extremely near, 
the point of contact; with a force much ſuperior to that of 
gravity; but which at any diſtance therefrom decreaſes 
much faſter than the power of gravity.— This power, a late 
ingenious author chuſes to call the attraction of coheſion ; as 


being that whereby the atoms or inſenſible particles of bodies 
are united into ſenſible maſſes. 


| See COHESION, ATOM, 
PARTICLE, Go. 


. 


This latter kind of attraction owns bir Iſaac Newton for its 
diſcoverer ; as the former does, for its improver.— The laws of 
motion, percuſſion, &c. in ſenſible bodies under various cir- 


cumſtances, as falling, projected, Sc. as aſcertained by the 


later philoſophers, do not reach to thoſe more remote, in- 
teſtine motions of the component particles of the ſame bo- 
dies, whereon the changes of the texture, colour, proper- 
ties, & c. of bodies depend: ſo that our philoſophy, if only 
founded on the principle of gravitation, and carried ſo far 
as that would lead us, would neceſſarily be very deficient. 
See LIGHT, CoLoux, c. 

But, beſide the common laws of ſenſible maſſes, the minute 
parts they are compoſed of, are found ſubject to ſome others, 
which have been but lately taken notice of, and are yet 
very imperfectly known. Sir Iſaac Newton, to whoſe hap- 
py penetration we owe the hint, contents himſelf to eſta- 
bliſh, that there are ſuch motions in the minima naturæ, and 
that they flow from certain powers or forces, not reducible 
to any of thoſe in the great world, —In virtue of theſe 
powers, he ſnews, That the ſmall particles act on one ano- 
ce ther even at a diſtance; and that many of the phænome- 
na of nature are the reſult thereof. - Senfible bodies, we 
have already obſerved, act on one another divers ways; 
and as we thus perceive the tenour and courſe of nature, it 
appears highly probable that there may be other powers 
of the like kind; nature being very uniform and conſi- 
ſtent with herſelf. —T hoſe juſt mentioned, reach to ſenſi- 
ble diſtances, and fo have been obſerved by vulgar eyes: but 
there may be others, which reach to ſuch ſmall diſtances 
as have hitherto eſcaped obſervation ; and it is probable 
electricity may reach to ſuch diſtances, even without be- 
ing excited by friction.“ | 

The great author juſt mentioned, proceeds to confirm the 
reality of theſe ſuſpicions from a great number of phænome- 
na and experiments, which plainly argue ſuch powers and 
actions between the particles, e. gr. of ſalts and water, oil 
of vitriol and water, aqua fortis and iron, ſpirit of vitriol and 
falt-petre.—He alſo ſhews, that theſe powers, c. are une- 
qually ftrong between different bodies; ſtronger, e. gr. be- 
tween the particles of falt of tartar, and thoſe of aqua fortis, 
than thoſe of ſilver ; between aqua fortis and lapis calamina- 
ris, than iron; between iron than copper, copper than ſil- 
ver, or mercury. So ſpirit of vitriol acts on water, but more 
on iron or copper, &c. 5 „ | 

The other experiments which countenance the exiſtence of 
ſuch principle of attractiůon in the particles of matter are in- 
numerable ; many of them the reader will find enumerated 
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under the articles Mar TER, AciD, SALT, MENSTRU- 


UM, Ge. 

Theſe actions, in virtue whereof the particles of the bodies 
abovementioned tend toward each other, the author calls by 
a general, indefinite name, attraction, which is equally ap- 
plicable to all actions, whereby diſtant bodies tend towards 
one another, whether by impulſe, or by any other more la- 
tent power: and from hence he accounts for an infinity of 
phznomena, otherwiſe inexplicable, to which the principle 
of gravity is inadequate.—Such are coheſion, diſſolution, 
coagulation, cryſtallization, the aſcent of fluids in capillary 
tubes, animal ſecretion, fluidity, fixity, fermentation, &c. 
See the reſpective articles, Conesion, Diss0LUTION, 
CRYSTALLIZATION, ASCENT, SECRETION, SPHERI- 


CITY, FixiTY, FERMENTATION, Oc. 


Thus, (adds our immortal author) will nature be found 
very conformable to herſelf, and very ſimple; performing 
<< all the great motions of the heavenly bodies, by the at- 
traction of gravity, which intercedes thoſe bodies, and al- 
„ moſt all the ſmall ones of their parts, by ſome other at- 
„ tractive power diffuſed through the particles thereof. — 
Without ſuch principles, there never would have been any 
motion in the world ; and without the continuance there- 
of, motion would ſoon periſh, there being otherwiſe a 
% great decreaſe or diminution thereof, which is only ſup- 
I plied by theſe active principles.” Optics, p. 373. | 

We need ngt fay how unjuſt it is in the generality of fo- 
reign philoſophers, to declare againſt a principle which fur- 
niſhes ſo beautiful a view; for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they cannot conceive how a body ſhould act on another at a 
diſtance. —It is certain, philoſophy allows of no action but 
what is by immediate contact and impulſion: (for how can 


a body exert any active power there, where it does not exiſt ? 


to ſuppoſe this of any thing, even the Supreme Being him- 
ſelf, would perhaps imply a contradiction,) yet we ſee effects 
without ſeeing any ſuch —— and where there are effects, 

IUu e we 


we can caſily infer there are cauſes, whether we ſee them or | 
no. But a man may conſider ſuch effects, without entering into 


the conſideration of the cauſes; as, indeed, it ſeems the bu- | 


ſineſs of a philoſopher to do: for to exclude a number of 
phenomena which we do ſee, will be to leave a great chaſm 
in the hiſtory of nature; and to argue about actions which 
we do not ſee, will be to build caſtles in the air, —It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the phænomena of attraction, are mat- 
ter of phyſical conſideration, and as ſuch entitled to a ſhare 
in a ſyſtem of phyſics ; but that the cauſe thereof will only 
become ſo, when they become ſenſible ; i. e. when they ap- 
pear to be the effects of ſome other higher cauſes (for a cauſe 
i3 no otherwiſe ſeen than as it ſelf is an effect, ſo that the 
firſt cauſe muſt from the nature of things be inviſible,) we 
are therefore at liberty to ſuppoſe the cauſes of attractions 
what we pleaſe, without any injury to the effets. — The il- 


luſtrious author himſelf ſeems a little irreſolute as to the 


cauſe z inclining, ſometimes, to attribute gravity to the ac- 
tion of an immaterial cauſe, Optics, p. 343, Sc. And ſome- 
times to that of a material one. 4b. p. 325. : 
In his philoſophy, the reſearch into cauſes is the laſt thing ; 
and never comes in turn till the laws and phenomena of 
the effect be ſettled; it being to theſe phænomena that the 
cauſe is to be accommodated. — The cauſe even of any, the 
groſſeſt, and moſt ſenſible action, is not adequately known: 
how impulſe or percuſſion it ſelf works its effect, i. e. how 
motion is communicated by body to body, confounds the 
deepeſt philoſophers; yet is impulſe received not only into 
philoſophy, but into mathematics; and accordingly the laws 
and phznomena of its effects, make the greateſt part of com- 
mon mechanics. See PERCussIOn, and COMMUNICA- 
TION of motion. 
The other ſpecies of attraction, therefore, when their phæ- 
nomena are ſufficiently aſcertained, have the ſame title to be 
promoted from phyſical to mathematical conſideration; and 
this, without any previous inquiry into their cauſes, which 
our conceptions may not be proportionate to : let their cauſes 
be occult, as all caufes ever will be; ſo as their effects, which 
alone {immediately concern us, be but apparent. See CAUusE. 
Our noble countryman, then, far from adulterating philo- 
ſophy with any thing foreign, or metaphyſical; as many have 
reproached him; has the glory of opening a new ſource of 
ſublimer mechanics, which, duly cultivated, might be of in- 
finitely more extent than all the mechanics yet known : it is 
hence alone we muſt expect to learn the manner of the chan- 
ges, productions, generations, corruptions, & c. of natural 
things; with all that ſcene of wonders opened to us by the 
operations of chymiſtry. See GENERATION, CORRUP- 
TION, OPERATION, CHYMISTRY, Oc. 
Some of our own countrymen have proſecuted the diſcovery 
with laudable zeal : Dr. Keil particularly, has endeavoured 
to deduce ſome of the laws of this new action, and applied 
them to ſolve divers of the more general phænomena ot bo- 
dies, as coheſion, fluidity, elaſticity, ſoftneſs, fermentation, 
coagulation, &c. And Dr. Friend ſeconding him, has made 
a further application of the ſame principles, to account at 
once, for almoſt all the phænomena that chymiſtry preſents. 
o that the new mechanics ſhould ſeem already raiſed to 
a compleat ſcience; and nothing can now turn up, but we 
have an immediate ſolution of, from the attractive force. 
But this ſeems a little too precipitate ; a principle ſo fertile, 
ſhould have been further explored ; its particular laws, li- 
mits, & c. more induſtriouſly detected and laid down, ere we 
had gone to the application. — Attraction, in the groſs, is fo 
complex a thing, that it may ſolve a thouſand different phæ- 
nomena alike: the notion is but one degree more ſimple and 
preciſe, than action it ſelf ; and till more of its properties are 
- aſcertained, it were better to apply it leſs, and ſtudy it more.— 
It may be added, that ſome of Sir Iſaac Newton's followers 
have been charged with falling into that error, which he in- 
duftriouſly avoided : viz of conſidering attraction as a cauſe 
or active property in bodies, not merely as a phænomenon, 
or effect. | 


As a ſpecimen of the extent of the principle, and the man- 


ner of applying it, we ſhall here ſubjoin the principal laws 
and conditions thereof; as deduced by Sir Kfaac Newton, Dr. 
Keil, Dr. Friend, Cc. | 

Theor, I. Beſides that attradtive power whereby the planets 
and comets are retained in their orbits; there is another, by 
which the ſeveral particles whereof bodies confiſt, attract, and 


are mutually attracted by, each other; which power decreaſes 


in more than a duplicate ratio of the increaſe of the diſtance. 

This theorem, we have already obſerved, is demonſtrable from 
a great number of phenomena. —We ſhall here only men- 
tion a few eaſy and obvious ones; as, the ſpherical figure 
aſſumed by the drops of fluids, which can only ariſe from 
ſuch principle : the uniting and incorporating of two ſphe- 


rules of quickſilver into one, upon the firſt touch, or ex- 


tremely near ch of their ſurfaces: the riſing of water 
up the. ſides of a glaſs bubble immerged therein, higher than 


the level of the other water, or of mercury, up a ſphere of | 


iron, or the like. See SPHERICITY, DRor, Cc. 
As to the juſt law of this attractian, it is not yet determined; 


only this we know in the general, that the force, in receding | 
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APY: 


from the point of contact, is diminiſhed in a 
tion than that of the duplicate ratio of the di which 
is the law of gravity. For that if the diminution were on 
in ſuch duplicate ratio, the attraion at any ſmall afignabl. 
diſtance would be nearly the ſame as at the point of co : 
tact : whereas experience teaches, that this attractiam al — 
vaniſhes, and ceaſes to have any effect, at the ſmalleſt ( 
fignable diſtance. —But whether to fix on a triplicate b : 
druplicate, or ſome other proportion to the increaſin 22 
ſtance, is not aſcertained by experiment. 8 
II. The quantity of attractia in all bodies, is exactly pro. 
portional to the quantity of matter in the attractinę A 
being in reality the reſult or ſum of the united forces of he 
attractions of all thoſe ſingle particles of which it is com. 
poſed ; or, in other words, attraction in all bodies is, ceteris 
> "ſy as 7 1 - 

ence, 1®, At equal diſtances the attractians of homog 
ſpheres will be as their magnitudes, —And, 988 
29. At any diſtance whatever, the attra#ion is as the ſphere 
divided by the ſquare of the diſtance, 
This law, it muſt be noted, only holds in reſpect of atoms 
or the ſmalleſt conſtituent particles, ſometimes called parti- 
cles of the laſt compoſitim; and not of corpuſcles or com 
ſitions made up of theſe ; for they may be ſo put together 
as that the moſt ſolid corpuſcles may form the lighteſt parti- 
cles, i. e. the unfitneſs of their ſurfaces for intimate contact 
may occaſion ſuch great interſtices, as will make their bulk; 
large in proportion to their matter. 
III. If a body conſiſt of particles, every one whereof has an 
attractive power decreaſing in a triplicate, or more than a 
triplicate ratio of their diſtances ; the force wherewith a par. 
ticle is attracted by that body in the point of contact, or at 
an infinitely little diſtance from the contact, will be infinitely 
greater than if that particle were placed at a given diſtance 
from the body. 
IV. Upon the ſame ſuppoſition, if the attractive force at any 
aſſignable diſtance, have a finite ratio to its gravity, this force 
in the point of contact, or at an infinitely ſmall diſtance, 
will be infinitely greater than its power of gravity. 
V. But if in the point of contact the attractive ” of bo- 
dies have a finite ratio to their gravity; this force in any aſ- 
ſignable diſtance is infinitely lets than the power of gravity, 
and therefore becomes nothing. 
VI. The attractive force of every particle of matter in the 
point of contact, almoſt infinitely exceeds the power of gra- 
vity, but is not infinitely greater than that power; and there- 
fore in a given diſtance, the attractive force will vaniſh to 
nothing. 
This atrractive power, therefore, thus ſuperadded to matter, 
only extends to ſpaces extremely minute, and vaniſhes at 
greater diſtances ; whence, the motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies, which are at a prodigious diſtance from each other, can- 
not at all be diſturbed by it, but will continually go on as if 
there were no ſuch power in bodies, 
Where this attra&ing power ceaſes; there, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, does a repelling power commence ; or rather, 
the attracting does thenceforward become a repelling power. 
See REPELLING Power. , 
VII. Suppoſing a corpuſcle to touch any body, the force 
whereby that corpuſcle is impelled, that is, the force with 
which it coheres to that body, will be proportionable to the 
quantity of contact: for the parts farther removed from the 
point of contact, contribute nothing towards its coheſion, 
Hence, according to the difference in the contact of par- 
ticles, there will be different degrees of coheſion : but the 


cater propor. 


powers of coheſion are 2 when the touching ſurfaces 


are planes; in which caſe, cæteris paribus, the force by which 
one corpuſcle adheres to others, will be as the parts of the 
touching ſurfaces. 

Hence it appears why two perfectly poliſned marbles, joined 
together by their plain ſurfaces, cannot be forced aſunder, but 
by a weight which much exceeds that of the incumbent air. 
1 alſo may be drawn a ſolution of that famous problem 
concerning the coheſion of the parts of matter. See Co- 


HESION. 


VIII. The power of attraion in the ſmall particles increaſes, 


as the bulk and weight of the particles diminiſhes. 

For, the force only acting at or near the point of contact, 
the momentum muſt be as the quantity of contact, that 
is, as the denſity of the particles, and the largeneſs of their 
ſurfaces : but the furfaces of bodies increaſe or decreaſe as the 
ſquares, and the ſolidities as the cubes of the diameters. Con- 
ſequently, the ſmalleſt particles having the largeſt ſurfaces in 
proportion to their ſolidities, are capable of more contact, &. 
Thoſe corpuſcles are moſt eaſily ſeparated. from one ano 


ther, whoſe contacts are the feweſt and the leaſt, as in ſpheres 
infinitely ſmall. 
Hence we have the cauſe of fluidity, See FLUIDITY, Wa- 


TER, c. 

IX. The force whereby any corpuſcle is drawn to another 
nearly adjacent body, ſuffers no change in its quantity, it 
the matter of the attracting body be increaſed or diminiſhed 5 
ſuppoſing the ſame denſity to remain in the body, and 


diſtance of the corpuſcle to continue the ſame, For 
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attraftive powers of particles are diffuſed only 
through the ſmalleſt ſpaces; it is manifeſt that the remoter 
OM C, D and E (Tab. Nat. Hot Je: 22.) contribute no- 
| att cle A: | 
— _— 7 with the ſame force towards B, 
whether theſe parts. remain or be taken away; or, laſtly, 
' whether others be added to them. * : 1. 
Hence, particles will have different attrachus forces, acco 
ing to their different ſtructure and compoſition; thus a pat- 
ticle perſora . a f ent 
i different figures into which a particle is formed, 
—_— a diverſity of power: thus a ſphere will attract 


more than a cone, cylinder, Ge. that the particles of 


of ſuch a texture as ; 
X. Suppoſe body by an external force, ſuch as a weight 


ompoſition N 
2 Ghar, or an impulſe given by another body, may 
be a little removed from their original contact, but ſo as not to 

the particles by their attractive force tend- 


i ones; tractiv 
A eee will won return to their original contacts. 
But when the ſame contacts and poſitions of the particles 


i any body, return; the ſame figure of the 
— od anon j : and therefore bodies which have 
loſt their original figures, may recover them by attraction. 
Hence appears the cauſe of elaſticity,—For, where the con- 
tiguous particles of a body have by any external violence been 
forced from their former points of ᷑ontact, to extremely ſmall 
diſtances; as ſoon as that force is taken off, the ſeparated par- 
ticles muſt return to their former contact: by which means 
the body will reſume its figure, &'c. See ELASTICITY. 
XI. But if the texture of a body be ſuch that the particles by 
an impreſſed force. being removed from their contacts, come 
immediately into others of. the ſame degree, that body can- 
not reſtore it ſelf to its original figure. : 

Hence we underſtand what texture that is wherein the ſoft- 
neſs of bodies conſiſts, . 
XII. The bulk of a body heavier than water, may be ſo far 
diminiſhed, that it ſhall remain ſuſpended in water, without 
deſcending by its own gravity. See SPECIFIC Gravity, 
Hence it appears why ſaline, metallic, and other ſuch-like 


particles, when reduced to ſmall dimenſions, are ſuſpended | 


in their menſtruums. See MEnsTRUUM. | 


XIII. Greater bodies approach one another with a leſs velo- | 


city than ſmaller. For the force with which two bodies A 


= (Tab. Nat. HiP*. fig. 23. NL. 2.) approach, reſides | 


only in the neareſt particles; the more remote having nothing 
to do therein. No greater force, therefore, will be applied 
to move the bodies A and B, than to move the particles c and d; 
but the velocities of bodies moved by the ſame force are in a 
reciprocal ratio of the bodies: wherefore the velocity with 
which the body A tends towards B, is to the velocity with 
which the particle c detached from the body would tend to- 
wards the ſame B, as the particle c is to the body A; con- 
ſequently the velocity of the body A is much leſs than would 
be the velocity of the particle c detached from the body. 
Hence it is that the motion of large bodies is naturally ſo low 
and languid that an ambient fluid and other circumjacent 
bodies generally retard them; whilſt the leſſer go on more 
briſkly, and produce a greater number of effects: ſo much 
greater is the attractive energy in ſmaller bodies than in the 
larger.—Hence again appears the reaſon of that chymical 
axiom ; Salts do not at till they are diſſolved. 

XIV. If a corpuſcle placed in a fluid be equally attracted eve- 
ry way by the circumambient particles, no motion of the 
corpuſcle will enſue.—But if it be attracted by ſome particles 
more than others, it will tend to that part where the attrac- 
tion is the greateſt ; and the motion produced will correſpond 
to the inequality of the attraction, viz. the greater the inequa- 


lity, the greater the motion, and vice verſa. 
XV. 


more than the particles of the fluid that lie between them, 
will force away the particles of the fluid, and ruſh to one 
another with a force equal to that by which their mutual 
attraction exceeds that of the particles of the fluid, | 
XVI. If a body be immerged in a fluid whoſe parts more 
ſtrongly attract the particles of the body than they do one 
another; and if there be a number of pores or interſtices in 
the body pervious to the particles of the fluid; the fluid will 
immediately diffuſe itſelf through thoſe pores. And if the 
connexion of the parts of the body be not to ſtrong, but that 
it may be overcome by the force of the particles ruſting 
within it; there will be a diſſolution of the body. See Dis- 
SOLUTION. 

Hence, for a menſtruum to be able to diſſolve any given bo- 
dy, there are three things required. —19. That the parts of 
the body attract the particles of the menſtruum more ſtrongly 
than theſe attract each other. 29. That the body have pores 
or interſtices open and pervious to the particles of the men- 
ſtruum. 39. That the coheſion of the particles which con- 
ſtitute the body, be not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the irruption | 
of the particles of the menſtruum. See MensTRUum. 
XVII. Salts are bodies endued with a great attractive force, 
though among them be interſperſed many interſtices, which 
lie open to the particles of water; theſe are therefore ſtrong- 


and therefore the | 


- — 


— 


ted will not attract ſo ſtrongly as if entire. So, | 


Corpuſcles floating in a fluid, and attraCting each other | - 


- emitting body it ſelf. 


ly attracted by thoſe faline particles, ſo that they forcibly 
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ruſh into them, ſeparate their contacts, and diſſolve the con- 
texture of the ſalts. See SALT, (' | £61 | 

XVIII. If the cotpuſeles be more attracted by the particles 
of the fluid than by each other; they will recede from tac 
other, and be diffuſed through the whole fluid. Fx 
Thus, if a little ſalt be diſſoſved in a deal of water, the par- 
ticles of the ſalt, though fpecifically heavier than water, will 
evenly diffuſe themſelves through the whole water; ſo as to 
make it as ſaline at top as bottom. Does not this imply that 
the parts of the ſalt have a centrifugal, of repulſive force, 

by which they fly from one another; or rather, that they at- 

tract the water more ſtrongly than they do one another? for 
as all things aſcend in water which are leſs attracted than wa- 

ter by the gravity of the earth, ſo all the particles of ſalt float- 

ing in water, which are leſs attracted by any particle of ſalt 

than water is, muſt recede from the particle, and give way 

to the more attracted water. Newt. Opt. p. 363. 

XIX. Corpuſcles, or little bodies ſwimming in a fluid; and 
tending towards each other ; if they be ſuppoſed elaſtic, will 


fly back again after their congreſs, till ſtriking on other cor- 


puſcles, they be again reflected towards the firſt; whence 
will ariſe innumerable other conflicts with other corpuſcles, 
and a continued ſeries of percuffions and reboundings.— But, 
by the attractive power, the velocity of ſuch corpuſcles will 
be continually increaſed ; ſo that the inteſtine motion of the 
parts will at length become evident to ſenſe. See InTx- 
STINE Motion. | 

Add, that in proportion, as the corpuſcles attract each other 
with a greater or leſs force, and as their elaſticity is in a 
greater or leſs degree, their motions will be different, and 
become ſenſible at various times, and in various degrees. 

XX. If corpuſcles that attract each other happen mutually 


to touch, there will not ariſe any motion, becauſe they can- 
not come nearer. If they be placed at a very little diſtance 
from each other, a motion will ariſe ; but if further removed; 


the force wherewith they attract each other, will not exceed 
that wherewith they attract the particles of the intermediate 
fluid, and therefore no motion will be produced. 

On theſe principles depend all the phznomena of fermenta- 
tion and ebullition. See FexRMENTATION, and EBULL1- 
TION. | 
Hence appears the reaſon why oil of vitriol, when a little wa- 
ter is poured on it, works and grows hot: for, the ſaline cot - 
puſcles are a little disjointed from their mutual contact, by the 
infuſed water; whence, as they attract each other more 
ſtrongly than they do the particles of water, and as they are 
not equally attracted on every fide, there muſt of neceſſity a- 
riſe a motion. See VITRIOL. | 

Hence alſo appears the reaſon of that uncommon ebullition oc- 
caſioned by adding ſteel-filings to the aforeſaid mixture. For 
the particles of ſteel are extremely elaſtic ; whence there 
muſt ariſe a very ſtrong reflection. 

Hence alſo we ſee the reaſon why ſome menſtruums act more 
ſtrongly, and diſſolve bodies ſooner, when diluted with wa- 
ter. 

XXI. If corpuſcles mutually attracting each other have no 
elaſtic power, they will not be reflected back from each other, 
but will form congeries, or little maſſes ; whence a coagulum 
will ariſe. See CoaGULATION. | | 

If the gravity of the particles thus amaſſed, exceed the gra- 
vity of the fluid, a precipitation will ſucceed. Precipitation 
may alſo ariſe from an increaſe or diminution of the gravity 
of the menſtruum wherein the corpuſcles are immerged. See 
PRECIPITATION. 

XXII. If corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and mutually at- 
tracting each other, have ſuch a figure, as that in ſome given 
parts they have a greater attractive power than in others, and 
their contact greater in thoſe parts than in others; thoſe cor- 
puſcles will unite into bodies with given figures ; and thence 
will ariſe cryſtallization. See CRysTALLIZATION. 
Particles immerged in a fluid moved with a ſwift or a flow 
progreſſive motion, will attract each other in the ſame man- 
ner as if the fluid were at reft ; but if all the parts of the 
fluid do not move equally, the attractions will be diſturbed. 
Hence it is that ſalts will not cryſtallize till the water where- 
in they are diſſolved is cold. 

XXIV. If between two particles 'of a fluid there happen to 
be a corpuſcle whoſe two oppoſite fides have a ſtrong attractive 
power, that intermediate corpuſcle will agglutinate or faſten 
the particles of the fluid to itſelf. —And. ſeveral ſuch corpuſ- 
cies diffuſed through the fluid, will fix all its particles into a 
firm body ; and the fluid will be froze or reduced into ice. 
See FREEZING. _ 

XXV. If a body emit a great quantity of effluvia, whoſe at- 
tractive powers are very ſtrong; as thoſe effuvia approach 
any other very light body, their attractive powers will over- 
come the gravity of that body, and the effluvia will draw it 
towards themſelves : and as the efluvia are cloſer and more 
copious at little diſtances from the emitting body, than at 
greater; the light body will be continually drawn towards 
the denſer effluvia, till ſuch time as it comes to adhere to the 


And hence moſt of the phænomena of electricity may be 


accounted for. See ELECTRICITY, 
: | Centre 
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Centre of ATTRACTION, See the article CENTRE, 

ATTRACTIVE, ATTRaAcTivus, ATTRACTRIX, 
ſomething that has the power or faculty to attract, See AT- 
TRACTION, FACULTY, ©&c. | 

ATTRACTIVE Power, or Force, Vis attrativa. See PowER, 
ATTRACTION, Oc. | 

The attractive virtue in loadſtone is communicable, by touch- 
ing, to iron or ſteel, See ToucniNnG. 

ATTRACTIVES, or ATTRaAcTIvE Remedies, denote 
ſuch medicines, externally applied, as by their activity and 
warmth penetrate the pores ; and mix with, and rarefy any 
obſtructed matter; ſo as to render it fit for diſcharge, upon 
laying open the part by cauſtic, or inciſion. See Me p1- 
CINE, CAUSTIC, c. 
Aitrahents are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call drawers, 
ripencrs, maturantia, digeſtives, &c. See RIPENER, Di- 
GESTION, c. 


The principal ſimples belonging to this claſs, are the ſeveral | 


kinds of fats, or adipes; the dungs of pidgeons and cows ; 
bran, yeſt, herring, the ſucking of a leech, melilot, tobacco, 
oil, pitch, roſin, trankincenſe, &c. See each under its pro- 


per articles, Far, ADEPs, HERRING, OIL, Pircn, Ro- 


SIN, FRANKINCENSE, c. 

In many inſtances, as the matter rarches and grows more flu- 
id by means of ſuch medicines ; the refluent blood is apt to 
waſh it back into the common mafs ; which ſometimes does 
a deal ot miſchief; or by making it take up more room up- 
on its rarefaction, occations it to diſtend more the parts in 
which it is contained: upon which a ſenſe of pain is excited, 
and thereby a greater concourſe of fluid, and conſequently 
an increaſe of the tumour. So that medicines under this 
denomination require the moſt caretul management. 

ATTRIBUTE, ArTTRIBUTUM, in a general ſenſe, that 
which agrees to ſome perſon, or thing; or a quality, which 
determines ſomething to be after a certain manner. See PRo- 
PERTY, and QUALITY. 

Thus, underſtanding is an attribute of mind; figure, an at- 
tribute of body, Ac. Spinoza makes the foul and the body 
to be of the ſame ſubſtance; with this only difference, that 
the ſoul is to be conceived under the attribute of thought, 
and the body under that of extenſion. See SUBSTANCE, 
SpINOSISM, Oc. 

Of the ſeveral attributes belonging to any ſubſtance, that 
which preſents its ſelf firſt, and which the mind conceives 
as the foundation of all the reſt, is called its eſſential attri- 
bute. See ESSENCE, and ESSENTIAL. | 

Thus, extenſion is by ſome, and ſolidity by others, made 
the eſſential attribute of body or matter. See Bopy, Mar- 
TER, EXTENSION, SOLIDITY, Cc. 

The other attributes are called accidental ones: e. gr. round- 
neſs in wood, or learning in a man. See ACCIDENT, and 
ACCIDENTAL, Mr. Locke endeavours to prove, that think- 
ing, which the Carteſians make the eſſential attribute of the 
mind, is only an accidental one. See THINKING, MinD,| 
Soul, Ge. 

ATTRIBUTE, in logic, is an epithet given to any ſubject ; or 
it is any predicate thereof; or whatever may be affirmed or 
denied of any thing. See SUBJECT, PREDICATE, c. 
Every propoſition conſiſts of a ſubject, an attribute, and a 
copula, or conjunctive particle. See PRoPos1TI1ON. 
Attributes are uſually divided into poſitive, which give a thing 
ſomewhat ; as when we ſay of a man that he is an/mate : and 

negative; as when we ſay of a ſtone that it is 7nanimate. 


Others, again, divide them into common, which agree to ſe- 


veral different things; as animal, which agrees both to man 
and brute : and proper, as thought, &c, which agrees only to 
ſpirit, rationalit) to man, Cc. 
ATTRIBUTES, in theology, denote the ſeveral qualities, and 
perfections which we conceive in God; and which conſti- 
tute his proper eſſence ; as juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, &c. 
See (0D. 
The heathen mythologiits divided the deity into as many di- 
ſtinct beings as he has attributes : thus the power of God was 
called Fupiter ; the wrath and vengeance of God, une; the 
abſolute will of God, Fate, or D:/tiny, to which even his 
power is ſubject. See Epic, PERSONIFICAT1ON, Ge. 
ATTRIBUTES, in painting, and ſculpture, are ſymb-ls added 
to figures and ſtatues, to denote their particular office and 
character. Sce FIGURE, and SYMBOL, 
Thus the club is an attribute of Hercules; the palm an at- 
tribute of victory; the peacock of Juno; the eagle of Jupiter, 
cc. See STATUE, SCULPTURE, Oc. 


ATTRITIONS*, ArTRIT IO, zriture, or friction, expreſ- 
ſes ſuch a motion of bodies againſt one another, as ſtrikes off 


ſome ſuperficial particles; whereby they become leſs and 
leſs. See MoT1oN and FRICTION. 

*The word is formed of atlerere, to rub, wear; compounded 

of ad, to; and zero, I wear, 

The grinding and poliſhing of bodies is performed by attri- 
tion. See GRINDING, and POLISHING. 
The effects of attrition in exciting heat, light, electricity, &c. 
ſee under the articles HEAT, LICHT, FI RE, ELECTRI- 
CITY, | 
A feather by being only drawn through the fingers has been 


5 | 


* 


[AUB AINE “, in the French cuſtoms, a right veſted in the 


i 


Sc. | 


found by Mr. S, Grey to acquire a degree of ici 
would be attracted by the n er when held —＋ 
man hair, after having paſſed three or four times 
the finger and thumb, would fly to his finger at the di 
half an inch; and the hair of a dog's ear, and the thread 
ſilk would do the like. The like was found in pieces N * 
band of ſeveral colours, half a yard long; the hand h * 
the lower-end of any of which, would attract them * 
diſtance of five or ſix inches. But if they imbibed =p = 
ſture of the air, the electricity would be much weakens 
thereby ; in which caſe, the fire never failed to give nom 
ſtrong one. In effect, the fame author found woollen hs 
leather, wood-ſhavings, parchment, and gold-beater's Ein 
be electrical; and that they not only came to the hind, wa 
any other ſolid body, but attracted ſmall bodies to thi ag 
3 at the er of eight or ten inches: ge 
theſe, alſo, appeared luminous ici i 
N N. 05. upon friction. See Philiſeh, 
ATTRITION is alfo frequently uſed for the frictio : 
ot ſuch ſimple bodies Tas ala another, as will noe po. 
out, but occaſion ſome particular determinations of the f Fol 
_— ＋ Fa 92 
us, the various ſenſations of hunger, pain 
occaſioned by the attritions of the e by = 
Nera See HUNGER, PAIN, & c. 12855 
TTRITION, among divines, denotes a ſorrow o 
having offended God ; arifing from a ſenſe of the oh, 
neſs of fin, and the apprehenſions of puniſhment | 
the loſs of heaven, and the pains of hell. 
HELL, : | 
Attritien is eſteemed the loweſt degree of repent ing 
a ſtep ſhort of contrition, which 3 he er oy 
an ingredient or motive of our ſorrow and repentance, See 
CONTRITION, | ; 
ATTURN ATO faciends vel recipiendo, a writ which a man 
owing ſuit to a county, hundred, or other court, deliring to 
make an attorney appear for him there, whom he doubts the 
ſheriff or ſteward will not otherwiſe admit ; purchaſeth, to 
command him to receive ſuch attorney, and admit his appear- 
ance by him. See ATTORNEY. 
Admittenda Clamea in itinere per ATTURNATUM. See CLa- 
MEA, | 
AVANT, a French prepoſition, fignifying Before, or a prio- 
rity either in reſpect of time, or place; ſometimes uſed, in 
compoſition, in our language, but more uſually contracted, 
and wrote vant, or vant, or even van, See VAN. 


AVANT Foſſe, &c. { Ges Van Foſſe. 


ty, and 
3 4 hu- 
between 
ſtance ct 


1 i. E. of 
See HEAven, and 


AVANT Gard, &c. VAN Guard, &c. 

AV ARI A, in the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions, a ſum of 
money exacted from Chriſtians or Europeans, to be quit of ſome 
falſe accuſation framed on purpoſe. Rauwolf. Trav. p. 182. 

AVAST*, a term frequently uſed on board a ſhip, ſignifying 
to ſtop, hold, or ſtay. | 


*The word is formed of the Italian va, or bafta, it is 
enough, it ſuffices. 


AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, the ſecond branches of 
a hart's horn. See Heap, HunTinG, ATTIRE, &5c. 


king, of being heir to a foreigner, who dies within his domi- 
nions. 

*The word is formed of aubain, a foreigner ; which Menage 
derives further from the Latin, alibi natus ; Cujas, from ad- 
wena ; Which is the name foreigners bear in the capitularies of 
Charlemaign; du Cange from Albanus, a Scot, or Iriſhman; 
by reaſon theſe were anciently much given to travelling and 
living abroad. 

The king of France, by the right of aubaine, claims the in- 
heritance of all foreigners in his dominions ; excluſive of all 
other lords, and even of any teſtament the deceaſed could 
make. An embaſſador, though not naturalized, is not ſub- 
ject to the right of aubaine. The Swiſs, Savoyards, Scots, 
and Portugueze, are alfo exempted from the aubaine, as being 
reputed natives and regnicoles. ; 

AUCTIO, AucT1oN, a kind of fale among the ancient 
Romans, performed by the public cryer /ub haſta, that ls, 
under a ſpear ſtuck up on that occaſion, and by ſome mag!- 
ſtrate who made good the fale by delivery of the goods. 
This was termed audo, g. d. increaſe ; becauſe according t0 
Sigonius, the goods were ſold to him, qui plurimum rem age” 
ret, who would bid moſt for them. 

AUCTION by inch of candle, ſee the article CANDLE. 

AUDIEN CE“, ina general ſenſe, See HEARING) AT- 
TENTION, and AUDITORY. | 

*The word is ſormed from the corrupt Latin, 

audire, to hear. 
AUDIENCE is alſo uſed for the ceremonies praQtiſed in courts, 
at the admiſſion of embaſſadors, and public miniſters, to © 
hearing. See EMBAsSSADOR. 
Such an embaſlador ſent to demand audience; took hi 
dience of leave to depart, &c. 
In England audience 1s given to embaſladors, 
chamber; to envoys and reſidents, in a gallery, 
any place where the king chances to be. 
At their admiſſion, the way, in all cour 
bows ; after which they cover and fit down, 


audientia, of 


S du 


in the preſence- 
cloſet 0! 


ts, is to make three 
the king ff 
covering 


coveri 1 fitting down, and givin 
— _— hen the king cares not to have them be 
both and fit, he continues uncovered himſelf, and ſtanding 


ich 1 After 
hile: which is taken as a flight and affront. Al 
ey whos St it does not look well, to be too haſty in de- 


manding an miniſters uſually have audience of the 


t Conſtantinople, y 1 7 
—* vizir: in his abſence, the caimacan admits them to 


audience. 1 | . nale 
s alſo the name of a court of juſtice, eſtal 
1 an enen in the Weſt- Indies; anſwering in effect to: 


the parliaments of France. 

They judge without appeal 
which ordinarily takes in 
dicnces, from the names of 


. ganſon divides Spain into as many of theſe audiences as 


| are of thoſe tribunals. New Spain comprehends three 
po ny thoſe of Gaudalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala, 
AUDIENCE is alſo the name of one of the eccleſiaſtical courts 
in England, which is held where-ever the archbiſhop calls a 
cauſe to his own hearing. See COURT, and ARCHBISHOP. 
The court of audience is chiefly concerned in differences ari- 


g them the ſign to put 


„and have each a certain diſtrict, 
feveral provinces, called alſo au- 
the tribunal to which they be- 


ſing upon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, marriages, c. 
Chamber of AUDIENCES. See the article CHAMBER, 
or rather commiſſi- 


AU DIEN DO & rerminando, a writ, « re 
on, directed to certain perſons, when an inſurrection or great 


miſdemeanour is committed in any place, for the appeaſing | 


and puniſhment thereof. . ; : 

AUDIENTES, or Aup1ToREs, in church-hiſtory, an or- 
der of catechumens; conſiſting of thoſe newly inſtructed in 
the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, and not yet admitted 
to baptiſm, See CATECHUMEN, and AUDITORIUM. 

AUDIT, a regular hearing and examining of an account, by 
officers appointed for that purpoſe. See AUDITOR; and AC- 
COUNT. | „ | 

AUDIT A grerela, a writ which lies againſt him, who, ha- 
ving taken a ſtatute- merchant, or a recognizance in the na- 
ture of a ſtatute-ſtaple, or a judgment, or a recognizance of 
another; and craving; or having obtained execution of the 
ſame from the mayor and bailiffs, before whom it was en- 
tered; at the complaint of the party who entered the ſame, 
upon ſuggeſtion of ſome juſt cauſe why execution ſhould not 
be granted; as a releaſe, or other exception. ns 
This writ is granted by the lord chancellor, upon view of 
the exception ſuggeſted, to the judges of either bench, wil- 
ling them to grant ſummons to the ſheriff of the county 
where the creditor is, for his appearance at a certain day be- 
fore them. | 

AUDITOR, a hearer, or one who liſtens or attends to any 
thing. See HEARING, ATTENTION, and AUDITORY. 

AUDITOR is alſo uſed for ſeveral officers, appointed to audit, 
to hear accounts, pleadings, &c. See Account. . 
Anciently the word auditor was alſo uſed for jndge, and even 
for an inguiſitor, appointed by judges to examine and find 
out the truth of ſome matter in conteſt. Notaries are alſo 
frequently called auditoren. 

AvpiToOR, in our law, is an officer of the king, or ſome other 
great perſon, who yearly, by examining the accounts of under- 
officers accountable, makes up a general book, with the dif- 
ference between the receipts and charge, and their allowances 
or allocations. See Ac couN T. 

AUDITORS of the Revenue, or of the Exchequer, are officers who 
take the accourits of thoſe who colle& the revenues, taxes, 
Sc. rais'd by parliament ; as alſo of the ſheriffs, eſcheators, 
collectors, tenants, and cuſtomers, and ſet them down, and 
perfect them. See REVENUE and EXCHEQUER; 

AUDITORS of the Preſt or bnpreft, are officers in the exchequer, 
who take and make up the great accounts of Ireland, Berwick, 
the mint, cuſtoms, wardrobe, firſt-fruits, naval and military 


expences, and of all moneys impreſſed to any man for the 


king's lervice, See PREST. 
AUDITOR of the Receipts, is an officer of the exchequer who 
tiles the tellers bills, and makes an entry of them, and gives 
the lord treaſurer a certificate of the money received the week 
before ; who preſents the eſtimate or balance to the king. See 
ExCHEQUER and TELLER. 
He makes debentures to every teller, before they receive an 
money, and takes their accounts. He keeps the black boo 
ot receipts, and the treaſurer's key of the treaſury, (where 
the ancient leagues of the realm, and many records of the 
king's bench and common pleas are repoſited) and ſees every 
reller's money lock'd up in the new treaſury. 
There are alſo auditors of the firſt- fruits; of the principality 
of Wales; of the dutchy of Cornwall, Sc. See FIRST- 
Fruits, &c. | | 
AUDITOR of the Rota, the apoſtolic chamber, the chatelet, &c. 
Se RorA, CHAMBER, Ge. | 
Ay DITORS Conventual, Collegiate, &c. were officers formerly 
appointed among the religious, to examine and paſs the accounts 
of the houſe. | | 
aUDITORY, in an adjective ſenſe, 
the ſenſe of hearing. See HEARING. 


ſomething belonging to 


AVE 
| an aſſembly of perſons, hearing or attending to a perſon who 
ſpeaks in public. See ASSEMBLY, ORATION, Ec. 
AUDITORY is alſo uſed for the ſeat or bench where a magiſtrate, 
or judge, hears cauſes. See BENCH. 
At Rome, the ſeveral magiſtrates had auditories or ſeats of 
Juſtice according to their OP LTD of the ſuperior offi- 
cers were called tribunals ; thoſe of the inferior, ſubſellia. See 
TRIBUNAL, Ce. 2 5 
The pedanei had their benches or auditories in the portico of the 
imperial palace. Thoſe of the Hebrews, at the gates of cities. 
The judges appointed by the ancient lords diſtributed juſtice 
under an elm, which was uſually planted before the manor- 
houſe, and ſerved them for an auditory. | 
AupiToRy, AUDITORIUM, in the ancient churches, was 
that part of the church where the audientes ſtood to hear, and 
be inſtructed. See CHURCH and AUDIENTES, | 
The auditorium was that part now called navis eccleſiz. See 
Nave. 
In the primitive times, the church was fo ſtrict in keeping the 
people together in that place, that the perſon who went from 
thence in ſermon-time was ordered by the council of Carthage 
to be excommunicated, | We | 
Meatus AuDiToORIUs, or AUDITORY paſſage in anatomy, 
called alſo aurium alueare, on account of the cerumen col- 
lected in it. See MEaTvs Auditorius. 5 
AuUpiTORY Nerves, in anatomy, a pair of nerves ariſing from 
the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed, the one to the ear, the 
other to the tongue, eye, c. —See Tab. Anat. (o/teol.) fig. 5. 
lit. pp. See NERVE. ä 
The ſoft and ſpongy branch of the auditory nerve being dif- 
fuſed through the labyrinth and tympanum of the ear, is the 
immediate organ of the ſenſe of hearing. Ste HEARIN GWG. 
The auditory nerves make the ſeventh conjugation, accordin 
to the way of reckoning of the moderns; and the fifth ac- 
cording to the ancients; See PAIR and Co j uG AT io. 
Anatomiſts obſerve a ſingular mark of the wiſdom and con- 
trivance of the creator in the auditory nerves being thus dif- 
patched to different parts; an admirable and uſeful conſent be- 
ing hereby eſtabliſhed between them. Hence it is that moſt 
animals upon hearing any uncouth ſound, are found to erect 
their ears, and prepare them to catch it; to open their eyes, 
to ſtand upon the watch; arid to be ready with the mouth to 
call out, or teſtify their danger: accordingly moſt animals 
when ſurprized or terrified, fhriek or cry out, &:c. See 
CoNnSsENT of Parts. is | 
Dr. Willis 3 cerebr. r. 17:) obſerves a further uſe of this 
nervous communication between the ear and the mouth; 
which is, that the voice may correſpond with the hearing, and 
be a kind of eclio thereof; that what is heard with one of the 
two nerves may be readily expreſſed with the voice; by the 
help of the other: 
AVELLANE, or Croſs AVELLANE, in heraldry, a form of 
croſs which reſembles four filberds in their huſks or cafes; 
joined together at the great end. See CRoss. 
Hence its name; a filberd in Latin being nux avellana—Syl: 
Morgan fays, it is this croſs which enſigns the mound of au- 
thority, or the ſovereign's globe, - 
AVE-MARIA,;orAve-Maxy, the angel Gabriel's ſalutation 
of the virgin, at his bringing the tidings of the incarnation; thus 
called, as beginning with thoſe words, Ave Maria, q. d. Hail 
Mary. See VIRGIN, ANNUNCIATION, SALUTATION, 
Sc. | : 
The ave-mary is a prayer or formula of devotion very uſual 
in the Romiſh church. —Their chaplets and roſaries are di- 
vided into ſo many ave-marys, and ſo many pater-noſters: 
And hence the beads themſelves, which indicate them, are 
alſo called ave's or ave-mary's. See CHABLET, RosARx, 
Ec. | 
AVENAGE?®, in law, a certain quantity of oats, paid to a 
landlord, in lieu of ſome other duties; or, as a rent, from the 
tenant, | 


* The word is French, formed of the Latin, avena, oats. 


AVENOR, an officer under the maſter of the horſe ; who, 
by order or warrant from him, ſwears in all the officers be- 
longing to the royal ſtables. See MASTER of the Horſe. 
The avenor alſo makes up the accounts of the ſtables, and 
iſſues debentures for paying the officers and ſervants. 
In a ſtat. Car. II. we find the avenor mentioned as an officer 
who provides oats for the ſtables. —In the Rot. Parl. | 
ro III. we alſo read of avenor of the queen, of the prince, 
e. 
A VENTURÆ, in our ancient writers, ſignify turnaments, 
or military exerciſes on horſeback. See TURNAMENT. 
AVENTURE, or rather ADvENTURE, in our law-books, 
a miſchance, cauſing the death of a man, without felony ; as, 
when he is ſuddenly drowned, or burnt by an accident or miſ- 
chance, falling into the water or fire. MisAvenNTURE, 
CHance-MEDrLy, Cc. 
AVENUE, in fortification, an opening or inlet into a fort, 
baſtion, or the like place, or the paſſes and ways to and from 
it. See Fox r, BasTIon, FoRTIFICATION, 6c. 


® The word is formed of the French avenir, or advenir, to come 


33 AUDIENCE, is alſo a collective name, denoting 


40; to arrive at, See ADVENT. 


iXx AVENUE), 


AVENUE, in gardening, is a walk, planted on each ſide with 


AVERAGE, AvERAGIUM, in law, that -_ or ſervice 
0 


AVERAGE, or AVERIDGE, is alſo uſed in navigation and com- 


much as jewels, gold, &c. notwithſtanding they do not any 


is arreſted or put under embargo by order of a prince, 


AVERAGE is more particularly uſed for the quota or propor- 


AVERAGE is alſo a ſmall duty which thoſe merchants who 


AV ER-CORN, in ancient writings, ſuch corn as by cuſtom 


AVERDUPOIS Pound { See the Article Pou rp. 


AvERDUPoiIs Weight 
AVERIA, in our law- books, properly ſignify oxen or horſes 


AVERMENT, in law, uſually ſignifies an offer of the de- 


General AVERMENT is the concluſion of every plea to the writ, 
or in bar of replications or other pleadings; (for counts, or 


Particular AVERMENT is when the life of a tenant for life, or 


AVE 


trees, and leading to ſome place. See Grove, GLADE. 

All avenues, Mortimer ſays, ſhould lead to the front of an- 
houſe, garden-gate, highway-gate, or wood, and terminate 
in a proſpet,—In an avenue to an houſe, whatever the length 
of the walk is, it ought to be as wide as the whole breadth of 


the front ; and if wider, better. 
which the tenant is to pay the king, or other lord, by his 


beaſts and carriages. See SERVICE. | 
The word is derived from the baſe Latin, averia, cattle ; or 


the French, @uvre, work. 


merce, for the damage which a veſſel, or the goods and load- 
ing thereof, ſuſtains, from the time of its departure to its re- 
turn: as alſo, for the charge or contributions raiſed on the 
proprietors, towards defraying ſuch damages. 


| 
A late author, who has wrote a treatiſe expreſs upon average, 


diſtinguiſhes two kinds thereof; /imple or private, and groſs 
or common. 

To the firſt, the particular things which ſuffer, alone contri- 
bute; to the ſecond, all both the ſhip and the merchandizes 
contribute in common. 

Of the firſt kind are all extraordinary and unforeſeen expences 
and accidents, befalling either the ſhip, or the goods, or both; 


the loſs in which caſes, is to be wholly defrayed by the thing | 


or things which occaſioned it.—Such as the loſs of cables, 
anchors, maſts, and fails, by reaſon of ſtorms, &c, As alſo 
damages accruing to goods through their own defects, by 
waſting, rotting, wetting, ſtorms, pirates, &c. The ſailors 
wages while the ſhip is extraordinarily detained by embargo's, 
provided ſhe be hired for the whole voyage, and not per month. 
All theſe are fimple or private averages, and not to be charged 
to the common account, | 


For groſs or common average to have place, the author juſt 
mentioned, ſhews, 1%. That ſomething muſt have been caſt 
into the ſea, and this out of abſolute neceſſity. 2%. That the 
commander have had the conſent of the owners for ſo doing. 

o. That it have only been done for the ſafety of the whole 
wip, and that the ſhip have been ſaved in conſequence thereof. 
In ſuch caſe, all thoſe for whoſe intereſt the thing was caſt 
into the ſea, are to contribute to indemnify the perſon whoſe 
property it was: and every thing is to be taxed hereto, fo 


way burthen the ſhip ; and even the veſſel itſelf, but not paſ- 
ſengers, nor proviſions. Rainold. Chriſt. a Derſchau in Nov. 
Lit. Mar. Bal. 1700. 

To the occaſions of common average may be added, compo- 
fitions with pirates for the ranſom of the ſhip ; as alſo cables, 
maſts, anchors, &c. loſt or abandoned for the common good; 
the food and phyſic of the ſailors wounded in defence of the 
ſhip; and the pay and proviſions of the crew when the ſhip 


provided it were hired for the month, and not for the whole 
voyage. | 
tion which each merchant or proprietor in the ſhip or loading 
is adjudged, upon a reaſonable eſtimation, to contribute to a 
common average. 

Such ſum ſhall be divided among the ſeveral claimers, by way 
of average, in proportion to their reſpective intereſts and de- 


mands. 10 A. c. 17. 


ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the maſters thereof, 

for his care of them, over and above the freight. See 

FREIGHT. 

Hence, in bills of lading it is expreſſed—Paying ſo much 

2 for the ſaid goods, with primage and average accu- 
omed. | | 


is brought by the tenant's carts or carriages, to the lord's gra- 
nary, or barn. 


WEIGHT. 


uſed for the plough ; but in a general ſenſe, any cattle. 
When mention is made of one beaſt, they ſay, quidam equus, 
vel quidam bos: when of two, or more, they do not ſay equi 
or boves, but averia. 
legiare de AVvERIIS. See the article REPLEGIARE, 
fendant to make good, or juſtify an exception pleaded in 
abatement, or bar of the plaintiff's action. See ExcEY- 
TION. 
The word alſo ſometimes ſignifies, the act as well as the offer 
of juſtifying the exception, 
Averment is two-fold, general and particular. 


avowries in nature of counts, need not be averred,) contain- 
ing matter affirmative; and ought to be with theſe words, 
hac paratus eſt verificare, 


AVERNI“, among 


AUG 


tenant in tail, is averred, &c.— An ave Moe os. 

the matter as the form thereof. e eogge in 23 well 

the ancient naturaliſts, certa: 

Lee and other places which infect the air 8 

eams or vapours; called alſo mephites, See ME py "pa 

Dame, EXHALATION, &@c. * 

* The word is Latin, formed of the Greet privati 
bird; as intimating that birds could bot fly Ger then kr, 
dropped down dead. Avernus, q. d. aornus, locus fine av 'þ * 
Avern are ſaid to be frequent in Hungary on account for 
gy ma of mines therein. See Mine and Mis as ”= 
he grotta de i Cani, in Italy, is a famous one. Fi 
| TAs HALATION, c. SL et, Ne Gro. 
ut the moſt celebrated avernus, was a lake n 8 

Campania, by the modern Italians called Lago 40 — * ; ; : 
— The fumes it emitted are repreſented by the 2 8 

malignant a nature, that birds could not fly over it . 4 
down dead; which ſome later writers have choſe to b 
to this, that the ſulphurous effluvia hereof not being + iy 
ſiſtence to ſuſtain the birds, they dropped by their own pri reg 
This circumſtance, joined with the great depth of the 5.4 
occaſioned the ancients to take it for the gate or entran 25 
hell; and accordingly Virgil makes ZEncas deſcend this w 5 
to the Inferi #.—V ibius Sequeſter ſays, there was no der 
to be found of it; Immenſæ altitudinis cujus ima pars appreh * 
non poteſt. See HELL. FO 

* Next to the Baiæ, ſays Strabo, lies the Lucri i 
within it the e It was here 9 5 
that Homer had deſcribed Ulyſſes as converſing ro 
dead, and confulting Tireſias's ghoſt : for here they fd — 
the oracle ſacred to the ſhades, which Ulyſſes came er. 
conſulted concerning his return. The Avernus is a deep dark 
ſome lake, with a narrow entry from the outer bay: it 2 
ſurrounded with ſteep banks that hang threatening over it 
and is only acceſſible by the narrow paſſage through which 
you ſail in. Theſe banks were anciently quite overorown 
with a wild wood, impenetrable by a human * Its 
gloomy ſhade impreſſed an awful ſuperſtition upon the minds 
of the beholders; whence it was reputed the ſeat of the (im- 
merians, who dwelt in perpetual night. See CIuuE RIAN 
Whoever failed hither, firſt did ſacrifice; and endeavoured 
to propitiate the infernal powers, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
prieſts who attended upon the place, and directed the mytiic 
performance. Within, a fountain of pure water broke og: 
juſt over the ſea; but no creature ever taſted of it, believin 
it to be a vein of the river Styx: ſomewhere near this Aa 
tain was the oracle; and the hor waters frequent in theſe 
parts, made them think they were branches of the burning 
Phlegethon. Enquiry into the Life, &c. of Homer, eck. 11. 

AVERPENY, . d. Average-peny, money contributed towards 
the king's averages ; or money given to be freed thereof, See 
AVERAGE. 

AVERRUNCATION, in agriculture, the act of ſcraping, 
cutting, or lopping off the ſuperfluous branches of trees. See 
PRUNING. 

AVERRUNCI T, in antiquity, an order of deities among 
the Romans, whoſe peculiar office was to avert dangers and 

evils. Sce Gop. 

* The Greeks called this ſpecies of gods, »a:Zty2y0, or An- 

,., and their feaſt az7mum: ſometimes, amore; mice, 
The Egyptians had alſo their dii averrunci, or apotropæi, 
who were pictured in a menacing poſture, and ſometimes with 
whips in their hands.—lfis was a divinity of this kind; as is 
ſhewn by Kircher. See Cedip. Agypt. T. III. p. 487. 

A VERSION, abhorrence, diſlike. See AN TIP ATH, Rk- 
LUCTANCE. 5 

* The word is compounded of a, from; and wertere, to turn. 

AVERY, a place where oats, or provender are kept for the 
king's horſes. See AVERIA. e a 

AUGES, in aſtronomy, two points in a planet's orbit, other- 
wiſe called apſides. Cee APSIS. - 

One of the auges is particularly denominated the apygee, the 
other perigee, See APOGEE, and PERIGEE, | 

AUGMENT, AuGMENTUM, in the Greek grammar, an 
accident of certain tenſes; being either the prefixing of a 
ſyllable, or an increaſe of the quantity of the initial vowels. 
There are two kinds of augments. —Temporale, or of a letter, 
when a ſhort vowel is changed into a long one ; or a diphthong 
into another longer one: thus called by reaſon the time o its 
pronunciation is now lengthened. 

Augmentum Syllabicum, or of a ſyllable, is when a letter, 
viz. e, is added at the beginning of the word; fo that the 
number of ſyllables is increaſed. | 

AUGMENTS, in mathematics. See FLUxXIo0Ns, MoMENTS, 


Sc. 

AUGMENTATION, AF», in a general ſenſe, the act 
of augmenting; that is, of adding or joining ſomething to ano- 
ther, to render it larger, or more conſiderable. See ADDI- 
T ION, AcckEssIoN, ACCRETION, AMPLIFICATION, 
e. ; 

The governours of the bounty of queen Anne, for the auz- 
mentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy, by virtue of the 
ſeveral of parliament, made for that purpoſe, are em- 
powered to augment all livings not exceeding 50 l. per an- 
num: and the number of livings following have been certify'd 


to be capable of augmentation, | ; 
7 | 107 


\ 


exceeding 10 J. per annum, which 
may be augmented (with the bounty alone) 
ſix times each, purſuant to the preſent rules 
of the governors, which will make 6426 aug- 
mentations. ; ; 
1467 Livings above 107, and not exceeding 20 /. 


per annum, ma be augmented four ime 


| 1071 Livings not 
6426 


5868 

each, which will make 5868 augmentations. | 

1126 Livings above 20 J. and not exceeding 30 J. 
per annum, may be augmented three times 
each, which will make 3378 augmentations. 

1049 Livings above 30 J. and not exceeding 400. 
per annum, my be augmented twice each, 
which will make 2098 augmentations. 

884 Livings above 40 J. and not exceeding 50. 


2098 


r annum, may be each once augmented, þ 884 
which will make 884 augmentations. 
8 Total number of augmentations, which muſt 
be made (by the bounty alone) before the liv- 18654 


ings already certify'd will exceed 50 J. per 
annum. 
Computing the clear amount of the bounty to make 55 aug- 
mentations yearly, it will be 339 years, from the year 1714; 
(which was the firſt year in which any livings were augment- 
ed) before all the ſmall livings already certified can exceed 
50 J. per annum: and if it be computed, that one half of 
ſuch augmentations may be. made in conjunction with other 
benefactors (which is very improbable) it will require 226 
years before all the livings already certified will exceed 50 /. 
per annum. . | : | 
AUGMENTATION is alſo uſed for the augment, i. e. the addi- 
tament, or the thing added. See ADD1TAMENT, ACCEs- 
$10N, ©&c,—Such a minifter petitioned the king for an aug- 
mentation of ſalary, wages, &c. . 
Court of AUGMENT ATION of the king's revenue, is the name 
of a court erected under Henry VIII. in 1536, to the end 


the king might be juſtly dealt with, touching the profit off 


| ſuch religious houſes, and their lands, as were given him by 
act of parliament the ſame year.— This court was diſſolved 
under queen Mary, by the parliament held the firſt year of 
her reign ; but the office of augmentation remains to this day, 
in which are many valuable records. 
The court took its name hence, that the revenues of the 
crown were thought to be much augmented by the ſuppreſſion 
of the ſaid houſes; many of which the king reſerved to the 
crown. | 
AUGMENTATIONS, in heraldry, are additional charges to a 
coat-armour frequently given as a particular mark of honour; 
and generally borne either on an eſcutcheon, or a canton, — 
Such are the arms of Ulſter, bore by all the baronets of 
England, | 5 
AU GRE, or Awo RE, a carpenter's and joiner 
ſerving to bore large, round holes. OE | 
The augre conſiſts of a wooden handle, and an iron Blade, 
terminated at bottom with a ſteel bit. Vid. Mox. Mech. 
Exerc. p. 94. 3 | 
AUGSBURG Confeſſion. See AUGUSTAN:; 
AUGURY, in antiquity, a miniſter of religion among the 
Romans, appointed to take auguries or preſages concerning fu- 


's inſtrument, 


turity from birds, beaſts; and the appearances of the heavens. | 


See AUGURY. 


* The word is by ſome derived from avis, bird, and garritus,| 
chattering ; on which footing, the original office of the au-] 
gurs is ſuppoſed to have been to obſerve, and take indications | 


from the noiſe, calling, finging, chirping, and chattering of 

birds. Agreeably to which, augur is commonly diſtinguiſhed 
from auſpex, as the latter was ſuppoſed employed in obſerving 
the flight of birds. See AusPEx.—Pezron derives it from the 
Celtic au, liver, and gur, man; ſo that according to him 
an augur was properly a perſon who inſpected the entrails, 
and divined by means of the liver. On which principle, 
augur would have been the ſame with aru/pex. See A. 
RUSPEX. 


The augurs made a college or community, which at firſt con- 
ſiſted of three perſons, (one for each tribe :) then of four, (when 
Servius Tullius increaſed the tribes to that number:) then of 
nine (four of them patricians, and five plebeians :) laſtly, Sylla 


made the number fifteen, —Cato was of the college of augurs. | 


dee ARUSPICES. | 
They bore an augural ſtaff, or wand, called lituus, as the enſign 
of their office and authority. No affair of moment could be re- 
ſolved on, without firſt conſulting them; and their advice, be 
it what it would, was, by a decree of the ſenate, appointed to 
be exactly and religiouſly obſerved. See LIT uus, Cc. 
Some will have augurs to have differed from auſpices, and au- 
gury from auſpicy, in that the former was in ſtrictneſs confined 
to the chirping of birds, and the latter to their flying, feed- 
ing, c. — But this is a diſtinction often diſpenſed withal. 
AUGURY, Avcvurivn, the diſcipline of the augurs, or the 
practice of conſulting the gods, and learning their will, by 
divers kinds of omens. See AUGUR. | 


The obſervation of auguries is very ancient, as having been 
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| 


AUG 


min's fack, in Egypt, was that uſed by Joſeph to take ag. 

ries by. 

Aer in its more general ſignification, comprizes all the 
different kinds of divination; which Varro diſtinguiſhes into 
four ſpecies of augury, according to the four elements. — Py- 
romancy, or augury by the fire; aëromancy, or augury by 
the air; hydromancy, or angury by the water; and geoman- 
cy, or augury by the earth. See AERoMancy, PryRo- 
MANCY, Oc, 

The particular branches are, alecteromancy, anthropomancy, 

belomancy, catoptromancy, capnomancy, gaſtromancy, geomancy, 

aruſpicina, libanomancy, lecanomancy, necromancy, & c. See each 
deſcribed under its proper article, 

AUGUST), AvcvusTus, in a general ſenſe, ſomething ma- 
jeſtic, venerable, ſacred. See MA ESTH Y, &c. 

The title auguſtus was firſt given by the Roman ſenate to 
Octavius, after his being confirmed by them in the ſovereign 
power,—It was conceived as expreſſing ſomething divine, or 
elevated above the pitch of mankind, being derived from the 
verb, augeo, I grow, encreaſe ; tanqiiam ſupra h manam ſortem 
auttus. | 

The ſucceſſors of Octavius aſſumed the ſame quality; fo that 

_ thence-forward emperor and auguſtus were the ſame thing: 
they became ſynonymous terms. See EMPEROR. 

The preſumptive heir of the empire, or he who was deſtined 
to ſucceed to the dignity, was firſt created cæſar; which 
was a ſtep neceſlary to arrive at that of auguſtus or emperor. — 
Yet F. Pagi maintains the converſe ; #'z. that it was neceſſary 
to be auguſtus, previoully to the being cæſar. See CæsAR. 
M. Flechier obſerves, that the emperor Valentinian proclaimed 
his brother Valens, augu/tus; without firſt declaring him 
cæſar: which had never been practiſed before.—It is added, 
that Marcus Aurelius, upon his ſucceeding to Antoninus, im- 
mediately created L. Verus, both cæſar and auguſtus. This 
was the firſt time the Romans had known two augu/tt at 
once; for which reaſon the year when it was done, viz, 161, 
was marked in the Faſti with the conſulate of the two au- 
guſti. It was a ſurprizing ſpectacle to the people of Rome 
to ſee themſelves governed by two ſovereigns, after ſo much 
blood ſpilt for the choice of a ſingle maſter. 
The empreſſes alſo took the quality of auguſtæ; and even 
ſome ladies of the imperial family, who had never been wives 
of emperors, but mothers or daughters. | 
On medals and coins, ſome of the ancient kings of France are 
alſo found with the appellation aug»/7i ; particularly Childe- 
bert, Clothaire, and Clovis: add, that the wife of this laſt, 
Chrotechilda, is alſo called by, Herric, in his book of the 
miracles of St. Germain, indifferently; either auguſta, or 
queen. | 

The Hiſtoria AUGUSTA is the hiſtory of the Roman emperors 

from the time of Adrian to Carinus, viz. from the year of 

our lord 157 to 284: compoſed by fix Latin writers, Al. 

Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, Al. Lampridius, Vulcatius 

Gallicanus, Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vepiſcus. Vid. 

Fabric. Bibl. Lat. c. 6. | 

AUGUSTALES, or Sodales AuGusTALEs, or Flamines 

AUGUSTALES, were the prieſts of Auguſtus, appointed after 

the deification of that emperor by Tiberius, to perform the 

ſervice of the new god. | 

AUGUSTALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt inſtituted in honour 

of the emperor Auguſtus. See FEasT. 

This feſtival was firſt eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 835, 
being the fourth after he had ended all his wars, and ſettled the 
affairs of Sicily, Greece, Aſia, Syria, and the Parthians. —The 
day whereon he made his entry into Rome, being the 4th of 
the ides of October, was appointed to be kept a feaſt; and was 

called Augu/talis; See AUGUSTALISs, 

AUGUSTALIA was alſo a name given to the games celebrated 
in honour of the ſame prince, on the 4th of the ides of October. 

| See GAME, » 4 

AUGUST ALIS, or Præfectus Aus usr ALISs, a Roman 

magiſtrate appointed to govern Egypt, with a power much 

like that of a proconſul in other provinces. See PRo- 
| CoNsUL, AUGUSTALES, 

AUGUSTAN, relating to Auguſtus, or Auguſta. 

AUGUSTAN Era. See ACTIAN. 


| 


| 


——_—— 


AUGUSTAN Confeſſion, denotes a celebrated conſeſſion of faith, 
drawn up by Luther, and other ancient reformers, and pre- 
ſented in 15 30 to the emperor Charles V. at the diet of Au- 
guſta or Augſbourg; in the name of the evangelic body. 
AUGUSTINS, or AUGUSTINIANsS, an order of religious; 
thus called from St. Auguſtin, whoſe rule they obſerve. See 
ORDER and REL1G10vUs. 

The Auguftins, popularly alſo called 4u/tin fryars, were ori- 
ginally hermits, whom pope Alexander IV. firſt congregated 
into one body, under their general Lanfranc, in 1256. See 
HERMITr. | | 

The Auguſtins are clothed in black, and make one of the four 
orders of mendicants. See MEnDICANT. 

From theſe aroſe a reform, under the denomination of barefebt 
Auguſtins, or Minorites, or fryars minor. See MiNOoR and 
MIN ORITE. 
There are alſo canons regular of St. Auguſtin, who are clothed 


— — 


prohibited by Moſes in Leviticus.— The cup put in Benja- 
I 


in white, excepting their cope, which is black, 


RT” owe 


At 


AUMONIER, or ALMONER. See ALMONER. 


AUN 


At Paris they are known under the denomination of, religious 
of Genevieve; that abby being the chief of the order. See 
GENEVIEVE. 
There are alſo Augy/tines, or nuns and canoneſſes, who ob- 
ſerve the rule of St. Auguſtin, See RELiG10us,' Nun, and 
CANONESS, 3 
The Aucusr ix, AUGUSTINUS, of Janſenius, is a celebrated 
| treatiſe of that author, biſhop of pres, entitled, Cornelii 
Janſenii Epiſcopi Iprenſis, Auguſtinus, in three volumes, folio, 
printed at Louvain in 1640; the firſt tome whereof contains 
a diſcourſe againſt Pelagianiſm; and the ſecond divers trea- 
tiſes of reaſon ; the uſe of authority in theological matters; 
the ſtate of innocence ; fall of nature by fin, grace, &c, — 
From theſe ſeveral treatiſes were collected the five famous pro- 
oſitions, enumerated under the article JANSENISM. 
AU-GUY-IAN-NEUF, or AGUILLANNEUF, See 
M1sLETO. | 
AVIARYY?, a houſe or apartment for the keeping, feeding, 
and propagating of birds, See BIRDS. 
* The word is formed of the Latin 2 vi, bird. | 
AVIGNON.- Berry, called alſo French Berry, is the fruit of 
a ſhrub by ſome authors called cium; growing plentifully 
near Avignon, &c. in France, See BERRY. 
The berry is ſomewhat leſs than a pea its colour green, ap- 
proaching towards a yellow ; of an aſtringent and bitter taſte, 
—[t is much uſed by the dyers, who ſtain a yellow colour with 
it; and by the painters, who make a fine golden yellow of it. 
See YELLOW. 
AVISO, an advice, piece of intelligence, or advertiſement, 


to notify ſome event, or matter worthy of knowledge. See 


ADVERTISEMENT, Cc. 90 
* The word is Italian, awvi/ſo, and is chiefly uſed in matters of 
commerce. 


AUL. See the article AwL. 


AULA, in our ancient law-books, ſignifies a court baron- 
Aula ibidem tenta quarto die Auguſt, &c, See BARON. 
Aula eccleſie is ſometimes uſed for what we now call navis ec- 
cleſic. See NAvE. | 


AULIC, AvuLica, an act which a young divine maintains 
in ſome foreign univerſities, upon the admiffion of a new 
doQor of divinity. See ACT. 

It is fo called from the Latin, aula, a hall; it being in the 
hall of the univerſity that this act is uſually held. See UNI- 
VERSITY, DEGREF, DocTor, c. | 

The perſon who preſides at the diſputation, is the ſame that 
is to take the doctor's cap. | 

AuLIc, AULICvs, is alſo an appellation given to certain offi- 
cers of the emperor, who compoſe a fuperior court or council, 
which has an univerſal juriſdiftion, and without appeal, over 
all the ſubjects of the empire, in all proceſſes entered therein. 
See EMPEROR and EMPIRE. | 
We ſay, aulic council, the aulic court or chamber, aulic 
counſellor, c. 

The aulic council is eſtabliſhed by the emperor, who nomi- 
nates the officers ; but the elector of Mentz has a right of vi- 
ſiting it. Alt is compoſed of a preſident, who is a catholic ; a 
vicz-chancellor, preſented by the elector of Mentz, and of 
eighteen aſſeſſors, or counſellors, nine whereof are Proteſtants, 
and nine Romaniſts. See ASSESSOR. 

They are divided into two benches, one whereof is taken up | 
by nobles, and the other by lawyers. —They hold their aſſem- 
bly in the preſence of the emperor ; and for that reaſon are 
called ſuſtitium imperatoris, the emperor's juſtice: and aulic | 
council, becauſe theirs follows the emperor's court, aula, and 
has its reſidence in the place where he is.— This court claſhes 
little with the imperial chamber of Spires ; in that they are 
preventive of each other; it not being allowed to remove any 
cauſe from the one to the other. See Imperial CHAMBER. 
Nor can the emperor himſelf hinder or ſuſpend the deciſions 
of either court; much leſs call any cauſe before himſelf which 
nas once been before them; without the confent of the ſtates 
of the empire. Yet, in ſome cafes the fame council forbears 
making any peremptory concluſion without the emperor's | 
participation; ant only decrees thus, Fiat votum ad Cæſarem; 
that 5 make a report hereof to the emperor in his privy- 
council. | 


AULNEGER, or AL NAC ER. See ALNAGER. 
AULOS, Ah, a Grecian long meaſure, See ME ASURE. 


AUMONE, or ALMs, See the article AL Ms. 
Teure in Au Mo E, is where lands are given to a religious houſe 


or church, that ſome ſervice may be ſaid for the good of the | 


donor's foul, See TENURE and ALMs. 


AUNCEL-AHeigbt, guaſi Handſal-Meight, an ancient kind 
of ballance, conſiſting of ſcales hanging on hooks faſtened at 
each end of a beam or ſtaff, which a man lifts up on his 
hand or fore- finger, and ſo diſcovers the equality or diffe- 
rence between the weight and the thing weighed. See BA L- 
LANCE, 

There being great deceits practiſed in theſe weights, they 
were prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes; and the even ballance 
alone commanded. See WEIGHT and STANDARD. 


AURE A Alexandrina, in pharmacy, a kind of opiate, or an- 


n. r by poiſing in the hand, without putting it into the 
AUNCESTO RAe f Mort 7 Aux cESTOR. See As 
$ISE, | 25 
AUNCESTREL Homage. See the article Ho Ac 
AUNCIENT Bansin. See Au ciztr Denis 
A VOC ATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of Germ 
On: to ee prince or ſubject of the empire, to ſtop 57 
unlawful proceedings in any cauſe brought b 
before Eg See EN 8 &c. wats an bin 18 
AVOID AN CE, in law, has two ſignifications: the 
when a N becomes void of an incumbent : the oel 
when we ſay in pleadings in chancery, confeſl; 7 
traverſed or Sa 9 See Vol 3 17850 . 
AVOIRDUPOLS, or Av ER DV Polis Weight, a Kind 
weight uſed in England; the pound whereof conta of 
ounces. See WEIGHT, 15 
The proportion of a pound averdupors to a pound u: 
17 to 14. See PouND, and Ou 2 E. Neun 1, ira 
All the larger and coarſer commodities are weighed by 3773 
dupois weight z as groceries, cheeſe, wool, lead, bs _ 
Bakers who live not in corporation towns, are to ke 1.” 
bread by averdupors weight ; thoſe in corporations b - 
weight. — The apothecaries buy their drugs by pom + Te 
but ſell their medicines by tr. 88 
AVO W EE, ApvocArus: See Apvowzz, and Ad vo 
8 hom the righ 
e avowee is he to whom the right of advo 
any church belongs, ſo that he may ok wad thereto yoo 4 
name; he is thus called by way of diſtinction from thoſe A 
ſometimes preſent in another man's name, as a guardian ohs 
preſents in the name of his ward ; as alſo from thoſe who 
only have the lands whereto an advowſon belongs for term f 
life or years, by intruſion, or diſſeiſin. x 
AVOWRY, in law, is where one takes a diſtreſs for rent 
or other thing; and the other ſues replevin. In which als 
the taker ſhall juſtify, in his plea, for what cauſe he took it 
and if he took it in his own right, is to ſhew it, and fo oo 
the taking; which is called his avowry. If he took it in the 
right of another, when he has ſhewed the cauſe, he is to make 
conuſance of the taking, as being a bailiff or ſervant to him 
in whoſe right he did it. See DisTREss, &c. 
AU-PIS-ALLER, a French phraſe, ſometimes uſed amon 
Engliſh writers, ſignifying, at the worſt, : 5 
AURA“, among phyſiologiſts, an airy exhalation or vapour. 
See VAPOUR and EXHALATION, | 
* The word is Latin, derived from the Greek aveg, gentle 
wind | 


AURATUS Eques, See EQues. | 


ins lixteen 


tidote, in great fame among the ancient writers, compoſed 
of a great number of ingredients, 
It is called aurea, from the gold (aurum) which enters its 
compoſition ; and alexandrina, as having been firſt invented 
by a phyſician named Alexander,—It is reputed a good pre- 
ſervative againſt the colic and apoplexy. 
AURELIA, a term uſed by natural hiſtorians for the firſt 
apparent change of the eruca, or maggot of any ſpecies of in- 
ſeats, See IN SE CT. | 
Aurelia is the ſame with what other writers call chryſalis, ſome 
nympha. See NYMPHA, and CHRYSALIS, | 
AUREOLA, the crown of glory, given by painters and ſta- 
tuaries to ſaints, martyrs, and confeſlors ; as a mark of the 
victory which they have obtained. See CRown, 
F. Sirmond ſays, the cuſtom hereof was borrowed from the 
heathens, who uſed to encompaſs the heads of their deities 
with ſuch rays. 
The word aurezla, in its original, ſignified a jewel which 
was propoſed as the prize of a diſpute ; and was given as the 
reward of victory. 
Among the Romiſh ſchool-divines, aureola is ſuppoſed to be a 
ſpecial reward beſtowed on martyrs, for the victory they have 
obtained over the powers of the world ; virgins over the temp- 
tations of the fleſh ; and doctors over the artifices and ſeduc - 
tions of the devil. 
AUREUS®, the roman gold coin, equivalent to 25 denarii 
or 100 ſeſterces. Suet. in Oth. c. 4. Tacit. Hiſt, 1.1. Beverin. 
de Ponder. p. 33, ſeq. See alſo Coin, DEN AR1Us, &c. 
* In modern and iniddle- age writers, it is alſo called /o{:du;, 
or ſolidus aureus. Vid. Scalig. de Re Num. p. 52. Beverin. 
p- 252, ſeq. : 

The aureus, according to Arbuthnot, generally weighed double 
the denarius on which footing, it muſt have been worth, ac- 
cording to the firſt proportion of coinage mentioned by Pli- 
ny, 1/. 45. 3 d. à ſterl.— According to the proportion that 
now obtains among us, 1 J. Os. 9 d. Plin. 1. 33. c. 3.—. 
Arbut h. Tab. 25. — Aynſworth, however, makes the aure: 
(denarii) of the higher empire weigh only five penny- weight; 

and under the baſs empire, little more than half ſo much. 
AURICHALC UM, among modern writers, denotes & 
factitious metal, popularly called braſs. See BR Ass, 
The aurichalcum is a mixture of copper and calamine-ftone 
melted together by a very vehement fire, in furnaces made 


The word is till uſed in ſome parts of England, to ſignify | 


on purpoſe, See COPPER and CALAMINARIS. 


AURICLE 


AUR 


AURICLE®, AURICULA, in anatomy, the external ear ; 
or that part of the ear which is prominent from the head. 
dee HE AD. 

* The word is a diminutive of auris, ear; 9. 4. little ear. 
For the ſtructure and variety of the auricle, with the ſeveral 
parts thereof, their names, &c. See ARES : 
AURICLE is alſo applied to two appendages of the heart; being 
two muſcular caps, covering the two ventricles thereof; thus 
called from the reſemblance they bear to the external ear. 
They move regularly like the heart; only in an inverted or- 
der; their ſyſtole correſponding to the diaſtole of the heart, 
and vice verſa, See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. tit. d. 
See alſo further of their ſtructure and office under the article 
HEAT, SYSTOLE, DIASTOLE, Cc. 8 
AU RICULA Judæ, or Jeu's ear, a kind of fungus or 
muſhroom, reſembling in figure, a human ear. See Fo x- 
Gus, and MUSHROOM. | 
It grows on old elder- trees, which is the tree whereon, it is 
pretended, Judas hanged himſelf ; which has given occaſion 
to the name. | 
This fungus ſteeped in water, and applied to the eyes, is 
ſaid to free them of inflammations : but its chief uſe is gargle- 
wiſe in decoQions, againſt inflammations of the throat, or 
ſwelling of the tonſils. | 


AURICU LA Alucarium. „ AIVEARIVUM - 
A0RICUL A Il Retahate: FSeethearticle} RNA s 
AU RICUL AR, ſomething that relates to the ears. See 
EAR, AURICULARIS - 
Thus we ſay, an auricular witneſs, auritus teſtis, a witneſs by 
—_ See WiTNEss, EVIDENCE, TESTIMONY, 
Sc. — O, = 
AuRICULAR Confeſſim, is that made in the ear, privately. 
See CONFESSION. vs, 8 55 | 
AURICULAR Medicines, are ſuch as are ſuited to the cure of 
the diſtempers of the ear. 1 5 
URICULARIS Auductor. See the article AB DVU cTOR. 
The finger next the little finger is alſo called auricularts, by 
the Greeks wrirnc, becauſe uſed in picking the car. See 
FINGER. 1 55 
AURIGA, in aſtronomy, the waggomer ; a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars in the northern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, in Pto- 
lemy's catalogue are 14; in Tycho's 23; in Hevelius's 40; 
in the Britannic catalogue 68 ; the longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c, whereof are as follow : 


_. Lovgitud. j Latitude. 


AUR 


5 VVV Longitud. | T atitad | 
Names and ſituations of the 7 , | Ne = 
f/tars. 7 $2: -8 3 3 


Inform. following the eaſtern am T 27 oO 04] 15 00 59] 6 
| 27 48 43]25 15 32] 6 

28 59 o2]22 59 32] 6 
29 06 51122 56 34 6 


Inform. under the hind- Knee. 20 02 42] 6 04 4745 


6 
Inform behind Auriga towards Ge- © 26 15 15 28 0 6 
mini, and the hither feet 1 © 35 28015 312267 
© 37 03 22 09 304 5 

7 40 23015 11 336 7 

10 03 3916 43 704 5 


11 06 3418 26 Fri oc 
12 30 0214 28 11] 3 
12 20 5318 24 21| 5 


Urſa major 


{ 


AURIPIGMEN TT UM, called alſo Orpiment. See On PI- 
MENT. Wo 
4 8 RIS, an ear. See the article Ear. 
þſciffio Au RIU M, cutting off the ears, was 2 puniſh in- 
flicted by the Saxon laws on thoſe who robbe 3 and 
3 on every thief; and at length on divers other cri- 
minals. 


AuR Is Elevator. ELEVATOR 
Avunis Externis; | e. .. ExT: | 

; : » , * XTERN Us. 
AuRISs Obliquus. ( n mien OBLiqQuvus, 
AvuRiIs Tinnitus. TINNIT us. 


AURISCALPIUMX, an inſtrument wherewith to pick, 
_ cleanſe the eee mou ; and ſerving likewiſe for ſome 
other operations relating to diſorders of that | | 
88 Lo g that part. See EAR, 

0 : 2 Lo commences of the Latin auris, ear; and ſeals 

AURORA“, the morning twilight; or that faint light 
which begins to appear in a morning, when the ſun is within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. See CREPUSCULUM, and 
TWILIGHT. | ” 

* Nicod. derives the word from aureſco, of aurum gala ab 9 
riente ſole aer aureſcit. | EE: 
The poets have perſonified, and even made it a goddeſs ; re- 
preſenting her with a chariot, roſy fingers, Sc. + 
AURORA Borealis, or AURORA Septentricnalis, the northern 
dawn, or light; is an extraordinary meteor, or luminous 
appearance, ſhewing it ſelf in the night-time, in the nor- 
thern part of the heavens, See ME EOR. 
It is uſually of a reddiſh colour, inclining to yellow, and ſends 
out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which ſeem to riſe 


with great velocity, up to the zenith. 
The aurora borealis appears almoſt always in form of an arch; 
chiefly in the ſpring and autumn; after a dry year. —The 
arch 1s partly bright, partly dark ; but generally tranſparent. 
Sometimes it produces an iris. M. Godin judges, that moſt 
of the extraordinary meteors and appearances in the ſkies, re- 
lated as prodigies by hiſtorians , e. gr. battles, and the like 
may be probably enough reduced to the claſs of auroræ boreales. 
Vid. Hit. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1726. p. 405. See PHASL 
This kind of 1 | 
is Kind of meteor never appears near the equator, and w 

ſo rare in England, that none are —— in our — 
ſince that remarkable one, Novemb. 14. 1574. till the ſur- 
priſing aurora borealis, March 6. 17 Tb. which appeared for 
three nights ſucceſſively, but by far more ſtrongly on the 
firſt.— Indeed, in the years 1707 and 1708, five ſmall ones 
were obſerved in little more than eighteen months. | 

| Hence it ſhould ſeem that the air or earth, or both, are not 
at all times diſpoſed to produce this phenomenon ; for though 
it is poſſible it may happen in the day-time, in bright moon- 
ſhine, or in cloudy weather, and fo paſs unobſerved ; yet 
that it ſhould appear fo frequent at ſome times, and fo ſeldom 
at others, cannot well this way be accounted for. —That in 
March 17 16, was viſible to the weſt of Ireland, confines of 

Ruſſia, and to the eaſt of Poland; extending at leaſt near 
30 of longitude, and 509 in latitude, that is, over almoſt 


Names and ſituations of the © North: H 
ars. = 2 os 7 3 5 ol” 
Preced. over the north. foot it 11 22 20 14 52 35 6 
Mid. and ſouth. over the foot 11 49 4514 148 6 
In the heel of the north. foot 12 19 3310 24 5314 3 
Laſt of three over the foct 13 18 4415 04 00| 5 
l 13 41 4816 32 24 6 
5. 8 | 
| | 12 44 16 48 og] 6 
In the preced. cubit 55 1 25 83 20 7 43 4 
Againſt the hand, preced. Hœdus 1 18 5718 10 10 4 
16 20 0328 33 2 
Subſeq. Hœdus 15 06 52118 1 ++ 4 
| 10. 
South of three in the loins. t6 15 1715 23 18] 5 
ED | 17 32 3323 150 
Bright one of the fore ſhoulder, Capella 1 7 31 41 22 bs = 6 
. : 16 11 20] 9 34 1 
Middle . loins 17 28 5416 +: N 5 
$4 ; . South. 16 49 1 10 1 i! 8 
Nebuloſe againſt the hips © Middle. 16 53 0310 32 4% 7 | 
Northern ones in the ſame c —— 2 a 4 i 4 og 4 | 
* » . | ; N 1 | 
North * in the loins 18 10 58018 * a 6 
Subſeq. in the hip 18 a0 49114 07 31 5 
. o þ | K 3 2 
Bright one in the ſouth. foot 18 17 56 . bo 3 : 
In the fore-thigh | 18 53 4011 10 50 5 
In the * | 19 50 21] 8 5044] 5 
. al. Tauri 116th wh 65 : 7 nl 2 
n the neck. 23 * 56 * 22 40] 6 
; ; 23 26 4016 © 
Preced. in * 23 30 1515 a = / 
North. in the 3 
In the nad gk 1 * 
Subſeq. in the hind-· arm + $7 35 * 8 % | 
2 of two in the head 25 36 22 12 3 — 
righter _ in the hind-ſhoulder 25 35 32|21 28 20| 2 
A leſſer one contiguous to that 25 40 12|22 27 52] 6 
g ; 25 52 2524 25 20| 6 
In the wriſt of the hinder-hand 25 36 42] 13 1 1913 4 
26 19 0919 31 4816 7 
4 26 40 0719 11 pf 
Vox. I. 


| 1 Y.y all 
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45. | 
29 27 2330 03 O5] 6 
D O12 40125 54 2c 
„ ä 
2 "IR 3 : I  W O o 
Al. of Gemini 22d. 3 17 40 : 4 5 : 
80. | | | 
3 20 23119 16 34 
3 20 45] 16 10 35 f 
: | 27 7 3 26 27116 40 44 
Al. of Gemini 25th 4 06 16] 5 47 05 
Of Gemini 27th 4 24 39] 5 04 50 
55˙ 3 
| | 3 55 02121 21 22 5 
4 22 35/25 40 1c] 6 
F e 
9 38 35] 158 40 0845 
| 6 21 56[15 52 47 | 
BY 


from the horizon in a pyramidal undulating form, and ſhoot; 
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all the north of Eutope; and in all places at the ſame time, 
it exhibited the like wondrous appearances. | 
A ufficieat number of obſervations have not yet been made 
by the curious, to enable them to aſſign the cauſe of this 
pha:nomenon, with any certainty,—Dr. Halley, however, 
imagines the wag vapours, or effluvia, rarified exceedingly 
by ſubterraneous fire, and tinged with ſulphurous ſteams, 
which naturaliſts ſuppoſe to be the cauſe of earthquakes 3 may 
alſo he the cauſe of this appearance : or, that it is produced 
by a kind of ſubtile matter, freely pervading the pores of the 
earth, and which entering into it nearer the ſouthern pole, 
paſſes out again with ſome force into the æther at the ſame 
diſtance from the northern; the obliquity of its direction be- 
ing proportioned to its diſtance from the pole. This ſubtile 
matter, by becoming ſome way or other more denſe, or ha- 
ving its velocity increaſed, may be capable of producing a 
{mall degree of light, after the manner of eMuvia from elec- 
tric bodies, which by a ſtrong and quick friction, emit light 
in the dark: to which ſort of light this ſeems to have a great 
affinity. Phil. Tranſact. N? 347. 
M. de Macran, in an expreſs treatiſe on the aurora borealis, 
publiſhed in 1731, aſſigns its cauſe to be the zodiacal light, 
which, according to him, is no other than the ſun's atmo- 
ſphere, which happening on ſome occaſions to meet the upper 
parts of our air, on this ſide the limits where univerſal gra- 
vity begins to act more forcibly towards the earth than 
towards the ſun, falls into our atmoſphere, to a greater or 
leſs depth, as its ſpecific gravity is greater or leſs, compared to 
the air it paſſes through. Vid. Tract. Phy/. et Hiſt. del 
Aurore Boreal. Suite des Mem. del Acad. R. des Scienc. ann. 
1731. p. 3, ſeg.— See alſo ZoDIACAL LIOGHr. 

AUR U M, in natural hiſtory, denotes gold. See Go p. 
The word is chiefly uſed among us as applied to certain chy- 
mica] preparations, whereof gold is the baſis or principal in- 
gredient. Such are the aurum fotatile, aurum fulmmans, &c. 

AURUM fulminans, is a Preparation of gold ; thus called, be- 
cauſe when caſt in the fire, it produces a huge noiſe, like 
thunder. It conſiſts of gold diſſolved in aqua regia, and pre- 
cipitated by oil of tartar per deliquium, or volatile ſpirit of 
ſal armoniac. The powder being waſh'd in warm water, 
and dried to the conſiſtence of a paſte, is afterwards formed 
into little grains of the bigneſs of hemp- ſeed. 

It is inflammable, not only by fire, but alſo by a gentle warmth ; 
and gives. a report much louder than that of gunpowder, 
Its effect is. commonly faid to be principally downwards; in 
oppoſition to gunpowder, which is chiefly upwards ; but this 
rather ſeems a vulgar error. See GUNPOWDER. 
A ſcruple of this powder acts more forcibly than half a pound 
of gunpowder : a ſingle grain laid on the point of a knife, 
and lighted at the candle, goes off with a greater noiſe than 
a muſket. It is ſaid to conſume even to the very laſt atom. 
AuRUM moſaicum, or muſicum, a preparation in pharma- 
cy, thus called from its golden colour and appearance, It is 
made of mercury, tin, ſal armoniac, and flowers of ſulphur, 
by grinding, mixing, then ſetting them three hours in a ſand 
heat, —The dirty ſublimate being taken off, the aurum mo- 
ſaicum is found at the bottom of the matraſs. 
It is recommended in moſt chronical and nervous caſes; and 
particularly convulſions of children. Its doſe is from 4 gr. to 
I 8. ] 
AURUM potabile, potable gold, is a compoſition made of gold, 
by reducing it, without any corroſive, into a kind of gluten, 
or ſubſtance like honey, of the colour of blood; which being 
ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, acquires a ruby-colour, and is called 
tincture of gold. | 
An ounce of this tinctnre, mixed with ſixteen ounces of ano- 
ther liquor, is called aurum potabile, becauſe of its gold colour; 
and is ſaid to be a ſovereign remedy againſt ſeveral diſeaſes, 
A modern phyſician has aflerted, that gold is a reſin drawn | 
from the earth; and that the grand ſecret of rendering gold 
potable, does not conſiſt in diſſolving this reſin by means of 
corroſives, but by a water, wherein it melts like ice or ſnow 
in hot water; and this water muſt be nothing but a liquor 
extracted from gold, agreeable to an axiom that he lays 
down, which is, that matters of different natures have no in- 
greſs into one another; but that every menſtruum or diſſol- 
vent ought to be taken from bodies of the ſame kind with 
thoſe it is to act upon. | | 
The ſame author obſerves, that blood and urine furniſh a 
ſal armoniac, which mingled with aqua-fortis, acts upon 
gold : whence he conjectures, that there may be a confor- 
mity of nature between gold and blood; and that by con- 

ſequence gold well opened and ſubtilized, might produce a 

reſin, and a fire that would augment the blood. 

AURUM Reginæ. See the article QUEEN Gold. 
AUSCULTARE, in ancient cuſtoms. In regard the read- 


ing of prayers with a graceful tone or accent, make ſome | , OR, in matters of literature, denotes a perſon who has 


impreſſion on the hearers; there was anciently a perſon ap- 
pointed, in monaſteries, to hear the monks read and ſing, 
who inſtructed them how to perform it, before they were 
admitted to 'read or chant publickly in the church, or before 
the people *.—This was called auſcultare,q. d. to hear, liſten. 
* Duieungue lecturus vel cantaturus oft aliquid in monaſlerio; fi 
neceſſe habeat ab eo, viz. cantore, priuſquam incipiat debet auſ- | 


AUT 


AUS PEX; a name originally given to thoſe who were bf. 
terwards denominated augurs, See AUGUR, and Ay 
CIUM. mY 

* In which ſenſe the word is ſupp oſed 

rs, bird; and inſpit ere, to ped; egy from 4 
Some will have avſpeces, properly to denote thoſe who forants 
future events from the ſight of hirds. ctold 

A 3 10 M, AusPIC Y, the ſame with augury, Yee Ay: 

| Servius indeed diſtinguiſhes between auſpicy and amp Þ | 

king auſpicy comprehend the Kan of all hires Fa 
gury only of certain things: he adds, that the former wa. 
lowed a man any where abroad, whereas the latter might Ay 1 
ly be performed in his native place. Auſpicari citvis etiaꝶ a 
exgre licet : augurium agere niſi in patriis ſedilus nar licet 1 
it is certain, that conſuls, generals, and others, who took 
omens out of Rome, were properly taid awghicars : neverth 

leſs, cuſtom appears to have over-ruled this diſtinction 4 

AUSTERES®, implies a rough aſtringent taſte ; ſuch asth 
of vitriol, allum, &c. es TASTE, and As TRINS GEN N 

* The word comes from the Greek. whi 

3 k, æ SE. which fignifies 
Auſtere things differ from æcerb, or four ones; in that the 
conſtringe the mouth and tongue ſomewhat leſs, and are de. 
void of acidity. See Ac ERB. | 

AUSTERITY, AusTERENESss of taſte, that which denc. 
minates a ſapid body, auſtere, See AUSTERE. 

AUSTERITY, among moral writers, ſometimes denotes rigouy 

in the inflicting of puniſhments. 
We ſay, au/terity of manners; the auſterities of the mona- 
ſtic life. The auſterity of the Roman cenſors kept the pec- 
ple in their duty, The greateſt au/erity of the Carthuſians is 
3 ſolitude. See CENSOR, CARTHUSIAN, So LIT A. 
RY, Ce. 

AUS TR AL, Aus TR ATIs, the ſame with ſouthern, See 
Sour, and SOUTHERN. 

* The word is derived from auſter, ſouth wind. See W ix 9. 
Thus, au/iral figns, are the fix laſt ſigns of the zodiac : f 
called, becauſe they are on the ſouth- ſide of the equinoctial. 
See SIGN, | 

AUSTRALTIS Piſcis, is a conſtellation of the ſouthern he- 
miſphere ; not viſible in our latitude. See ConsTELL A- 
TION, 

AUTHENTIC, Aug ix, ſomething of received authority, 

It alſo ſignifies ſomething ſolemn, and celebrated; clothed in 

all its formalities; and atteſted by proper perſons to whom 

credit has been regularly given, | 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the truths of chriſtianity are founded on 

authentic teſtimonies, c. Authentic papers, inſtruments, &c. 

— Fhe nobility and perſons of rank, were particularly called 

authentic perſons, as being ſuppoſed more deſerving of credit 

than others, N 

AUTHENTICATIN G, the puniſhing an adultereſs, 

by public whipping, and ſhutting her up in a convent for 

two years: after which, if the huſband be not willing to take 

her back, ſhe is ſhaven, veiled, and ſhut up for life, See A- 

DULTERY, | 

It is thus called, as being the puniſhment preſcribed in the 

Authentics. | 

If the huſband die within the two years, ſhe ſeems to have 

a right to- petition the court for her liberty : at leaſt, another 

man willing to marry her, may petition, and probably obtain it. 

AUTHENTICS, AuTHENTICZ, in the civil Jaw, 1s 

a name given to the novels of Juſtinian. See NovEL. 

The reaſon of the denomination is not well known.—Alciat 

will have it to have been firſt given them by Accurſius. The 

novels were originally compoſed in Greek, and afterwards 
tranſlated into Latin by the patrician Julian, who alſo redu- 
ced them into fewer words and leſs compaſs. In the time of 

Bulgarus, there was a ſecond verſion made, more exact and 

literal, tho' not quite ſo elegant as the former. 

This tranſlation, ſays the author juſt cited, being preferred 

by Accurſius, he called it authentica, by way of prefe- 

rence over that of Julian, as being more conformable to the 
original. | 

AUTHOR®, Avcros, properly denotes one who created 

or produced any thing; and is applied by way of eminence 
to the firſt cauſe, vz. God. | 
*The word is Latin, formed of the Greek æt ot, %%; 977% 
ther from the Latin participle aus, of augeo, L increaſe. 

We ſay the author of nature; author of the univerſe, G. 

See CAusE, Gop, NATURE, Ge. | 
The term author is ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with in/litutor, or inventor, —Polydore Virgil has wrote eight 
books of the authors or inventors of things, &c. See 1N- 
VENTION, —Pythagoras is held the author of the dogma 9 
metempſychoſis. See METEMPSYCHOSIS, © c. 
wrote or compoſed ſome book, or writing. See BOOK, 1. 

TING, Ec. 1 

We ſay the ſacred authors; anonymous authors, anclen 

modern authors; the Latin authors pillaged the Greeks, 3 

See ANCIENT, MoDERN, ANONYMOUS, bc. An o 


ginal author is he who firſt treated of any point or . 


cultare, Lanfranc in Pecret. pro Ord. Bened. 


who did not follow any other perſon, imitate any mo * 
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ther in the matter or the manner of what he has wrote. 
Gee ORIGINAL. . 
AUTHORITATE 
AUTHORITY, Aucro 

a right or power to comman 

POWER. 

In this ſen 

ſolute or d 

authority; 


thority of ſcripture, 
Sora 7 Means n DesroTIC, 
JURISDICTION, GOVERNMENT, Cc. 
AUTHORITY, is alſo uſed for the teſtimony o 
writing. See ATTESTATION. OR | | 
The word is alſo particularly underſtood of an apophthegm, 
or ſentence of ſome great or eminent perſon, quoted in a diſ- 
courſe, either by way of proof, or embelliſhment. 4 
Authority alſo includes rules, laws, canons, decrees, deciſi- 
ons, c. alledged in confirmation of a matter in diſpute. See 
ConFIRMATION, G c. . 
Paſſages quoted from Ariſtotle are of great authority in the 
ſchools: texts of ſcripture are of deciſive authority. 7 
Authorities make a ſpecies of arguments called by rhetorici- 
ans, inartificial, or extrinſic arguments. See ARGUMENT. 
For the uſe and effect of authorities, fee PREJUDICE, EvI- 
DENCE, REASON, PROBABILITY, FAITH, REVELA- 
TION, Cc. Vs 
SUTO& #. Se Act of Farr + een 
AUTOCEPHALUSS®, a perſon who is his.own ruler or 
maſter, and has no other over him. See ACEPHALUS. 
*The word is compounded of the Greek au G, ipſe; and xe- 
gehn, caput, head. 8 1 3 
This denomination was given by the Greeks to certain arch- 
biſhops, who were exempted from the juriſdiction of patri- 
archs. Such was the archbiſhop of Cyprus, by a general de- 
cree of the council of Epheſus, which freed him from the 
juriſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch, See ARCHBISHOP, 
ATRIARCH, @&c. | % ae os 
There were ſeveral other biſhops in the eaſt, who were au 
tocephali; and in the welt, thoſe of Ravenna pretended to the 
ſame right.—The fixth council, canon 39. ſays, that the 
autocephali, have the ſame authority with patriarchs; but this 
is not to be underſtood in the full latitude of the words: but 
only as intimating, that the dutocephal; have the ſame autho- 
rity over their biſhops, that patriarchs had over their arch- 
biſhops : in which ſenſe only they are equal to patriarchs. 
See Bis HOP, METROPOLITAN, &c. Tn 
 AUTOGRAPHUMS®, AuroyexPon, the very hand-writing 
of any perſon : or the original of a treatiſe, or diſcourſe. — 
In oppoſition to a copy. See MAN uScRIPT, ORIGINAL, 
Cop, Cc. | 
* The word is 
O, ſcribo. : ; | 
AUTOMATON*#®, or AutomaTUM, a ſelf-moving en- 
gine; or a machine which has the principle of motion within 
it ſelf. See MAcHiNE, and MoTion. 
* The word is Greek, ;vu7y@7y, compounded of wums, 7/t, 
and j,&0p.01, Iam excited; or ready; whence &urpanc, 
| ſpontaneous. | 15 | 
Such were Archytas's flying dove, mentioned by Aulus Gel- 
lius, Ne#. At. 1.10. c. 12. and Regiomontanus's wooden eagle, 
which, as hiſtorians relate, flew forth of the city, met the 
emperor, ſaluted him, and returned: as alſo his iron fly, which 
at a feaſt flew out of his hands, and taking a round, returned 
thither again. Hakew. Apol. c. 10.1. 
Among automata are alſo reckoned all mechanical engines 
which go by ſprings, weights, ec; included within them; 
ſuch are clocks, watches, &c. Vid. Bapt. Port. Mag. Nat. 
6. 19. uy Subtil. 326. See alſo SPRING, PENDULUM, 
CLock, WATCH, r. | 
 AUTOPSYS®, Avure1z, ocular inſpection; or the ſeeing a 
thing with one's own eyes. See S1GHT, VISION, &c. 
, * The word is compounded of ay7s, one's ſelf, and o/c, ſight. 
AUTUMN, AuTumnos, the third ſeaſon of the year; 
being that wherein the harveſt, and the fruits of the ſummer 
are gathered. See SEASON, YEAR, c. 


Some derive the word from augeo, I encreaſe, quod annum 
frugibus augeat. | 


* 
- 


Parliamenti. See Cos ODES. ' 
RITAS, in a general ſenſe denotes 
d, and make one ſelf obeyed. See 


ſe we ſay the ſupreme or ſoyereign authority; ab- 
eſpotick authority ; the royal authority; the epiſcopal 
the authority of the church; of a father, &c. The 


of a creed, confeſſion, or the like. See 
Sc. See allo 


f an author, or 


. 


formed of the two Greek words aur, and yea: 


Autumn begins on the day when the ſun's meridian diſtance | 


from the zenith, being on the decreaſe, is a mean between 
the greateſt and the leaſt ; which in theſe countries is ſuppoſed 
to happen when the ſun enters Libra. Its end coincides with 
the begining of winter. See WINTER, Ec. 
Divers nations have computed the years by autumis ; the Eng- 
liſh Saxons, by winters, —Tacitus tells us; the ancient Germans 
were acquainted with all the other ſeaſons of the year, but 
had no notion of autumn. Lidyat obſerves of the beginnihg 
of the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, that 

Dat Clemens hyemem, dat Petrus ver cathedratus, 

Aſtuat Urbanus, autumnat Bartholomeus. 
Autumn has always been reputed an unhealthy ſeaſon; Ter- 
tullian calls it tentator valztudinwn : and the ſatyriſt ſpeaks 
of it in the ſame light — Autumnus Libitine queſius acerbe, 

AUTUMN, in alchymy, the time or ſeaſon when the opera- 

tion of the philoſopher's ſtone is brought to maturity and per- 
tection, See ALCHYMY, and PHILOSOPHER's St one, 


i 


[AXILLAR X, AxiLLakis; in anatomy, ſomething that 


" „ TUMN. 8 * Y4 1 
| AUuTUMNAL Point, is one of the equinoctial points; being that 


AUTUMNAL, ſomething peculiar to autumn, See Ab- 


from which the ſun begins to deſcend to 
See EQuiNOCTIAL Point. „„ er RO | 
AUTUMNAL Equinox, is, the time when the ſun enters the 
autumnal point. See EQUINOX, | 
AUTUMNAL. flowers. See the article FLOWER, 
AUTUMNAL /igns, are thoſe through which the ſun paſſes du- 
ring the ſeaſon of autumn. See SIGN, 
The autumnal ſigns are Libra, Scorpi 
LiBRA, SCORPI10, and SAGITTARIUS. | 
AUXESIS, in rhetoric, a ſigure whereby any thing is m 
nified too much. Sce AMPLIFICATION. 
AUXILIARY, AuxIIIARꝝIS, any thing tha 
or aſſiſting to another. See AUXILIUM, 
We ſay, auxiliary books; a prince is to truſt more to his 
own ſoldiers, than to auxiliary troops, &c. , . 
AUXILIARY Verbs, in grammar are juch as help to ſorm or 
conjugate others; that is, are prefixed ta them to orm or 
denote the moods or tenſes thereof. See VERB, CoN j u A- 
110, Ec. | 6. . A : 
Such, in Engliſh are, have, am, or be; in French, re, and 
avoir; in Italian, 2 and ſono, &c.— Ihe auxiliary am ſup- 
plies the want of paſſives in our language. Sce Pass Iv EH. 
All the modern languages we know of, make uſe of auxiliary 
verbs.— The reaſon, is, that the verbs thereof do not change 
their terminations or enhdings, as thoſe of the Latin and Greek, 
to denote the different tenſys or times of being, doing or ſuſ- 
fering ; nor the different moods or manners of their ſignify- 
ing: ſo that to ſupply this defect, recourſe is had to different 
auxiliary verbs. See IERMINAT ION, TENSE, PERSON, Oc. 
Beſides the perfect auxiliary verbs, we have ſeveral detective 
ones; as do, wil, fhall, may, can, and have; which by chan- 
ging, their own terminations ſave the neceflity of changing 
thoſe of the verbs they are added to. — Thus, initead of 
g uro, tu urls, ille urit, &c, we ſav, I do burn, thou ds/? 
burn, he doth burn, So. | 
AUXILI UM, ia law. See the article A1D. 5 
AUXILIUM .Guriz, ſignifies. an order of court for the ſum- 
moning of one party at the ſuit of another. | 
AuxILIUM ad filium militem faciendum vel filiam maritandam, 
Was a writ directed to the ſheriff of every county, where the 
king or other lord had any tenants, to levy. of them reaſon- 
able aid, towards the knighting kis eldeſt fon, or the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt daugher. See Alp. 8 
AWARD, in law, the judgment of one who is neither aſſign- 
ed by law, nor appointed by the judge, for ending a matter in 
controverſy; but is choſen hy the parties themſelves that are 
at variance. See ARBITRATOR, ARBITRATION, c. 
AW L, or Aur, a ſhoemaker's implement, wherewith holes 
are bored in leather, to facilitate the ſtitching, or ſewing the 
ſame. The blade of the aw! is uſyally a little flat, and 
crooked ;. and the point ground to an acute angle. 
AWME,or Auuk, a Dutch meaſure of capacity for liquids ; 
containing 8 ſteckans, or 20 verges or verteels : anſwering 
to what in England is called a zzerce, .or à of a ton 
of France, or £ of an Engliſh ton. Arbuth. T#b. 33. See 


wards the ſouth pole. 


o, and Sagittary. Set 
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t is helping 


/ 
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alſo Mx ASURE, Sc. . | | 
AWN, in botany, ariſta; the beard growing out of the huſſz 
of corn or graſs See ARISTA, CORN; GW. 
AWNING, on board a ſhip, is when a fail, a tarpaulin, or 
the like, is hung over any part of the ſhip, above the decks, 
to keep off the ſun, rain, or wind. | = 
In the long boat they make an awning, by bringing the ſail 
_ the yard and ſtay ; and booming it out with the boat- 
OOk. 7 f 185 
AX; a catpenter's inſtrument, ſerving to hew wood. — The ax 
differs from the joiner's hatchet, in that it is made bigger, 
deeper; and heavier; as ſerving to hew great ſtuff; and its 
edge tapering into the middle of its blade. See HAT CHET. 
—lt is furnithed with a long handle or helve, as being to be 
uſed, with both hands. Mox. Mech. Exerc. p. 119. 
AXILLA®, or ALA, in anatomy, the cavity under the upper 
part of the arm; commonly called the arm-pir. See ARM. 
he word is a diminutive of axis; g. d. little axis. See Axis. 
Abſceſſes in the axill# are uſually dangerous, on account of 
the many blood-veſſels, lymphatics, nerves, &c; thereabout, 
which form large plexus's.— By the ancient laws, criminals 
were to be hanged by the axillz, if they were under the age 
of puberty. See PUBERTY, c. 5 
XILLA, in botany, is the ſpace comprehended between the 
ſtems of plants and their leaves. See PLANT, STEM; 
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Hence we ſay, thoſe flowers grow in the axill@ of the leaves, 


i. e. at the baſe of the leaves, or their pedicles. See FLOWER; 
PEDICLE, Ge. 


belongs to the axillæ, or lies near them. See Ax ILA. 
AX1LLARY Artery, is a ramification of the trunk of the ſub- 
clavian artery; which piſſing under the arms pits, changes its 
name, and is called axil/ary. See ARTERY. 
AXILLARY Vein is one of the ſubclavian veins ; 
under the arm-pits, divides itſelf into ſev 


which paſling 
eral branches, ſupe- 


rior, inferior, external, internal, & c. which are ſpread over 


the 
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AXI 


the arm.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. C. lit. m. See alſo 
SUBCLAVIAN, and VEIN, 

The ſecond vertebra of the back is ſometimes alſo called 
axillary ; in regard it is neareſt to the arm-pits. See AxX1s 
and VERTEBRA, 

AxILLARY Glands, See HIRcus. | 

AXINOMANCY?®, AxINOMANTIA, an ancient ſpecies 
of divination, or method of foretelling future events by means 
of an ax or hatchet, See DIVINATION. 

„Ihe word is formed from the Greek Zin, ſecuris, and 
16 Tug, divinatio, 
This art was in good repute among the ancients ; and was 
performed, according to ſome, by laying an agat- ſtone on A 
red-hot hatchet, See AG Arr. 

AXIOM, Ax1oMa, a ſelf- evident truth; or a propoſition 
whoſe truth every perſon perceives at firſt ſight. See TRUTH, 
and PROPOSITION. 

'Thus, that the whole is greater than a part ; that a thing 
cannot give what itſelf has not ; that a thing cannot be and 
not be at the ſame time; that from nothing, nothing can 
ariſe, G c. are axioms. | | 
By axioms, called alſc maxims, are underſtood all common no- 
tions of the mind, whole evidence is fo clear and forcible, that 
a man cannot deny them without renouncing common ſenſe 
and natural reaſon, See MAxIM, EVIDENCE, &c. 

The rule of axioms is this, that whatever propoſition expreſſes 
the immediate clear compariſon of two ideas without the help 
of a third, is an aim. On the other hand, a truth which 
does not ariſe from an immediate compariſon of two ideas, 

is no axiom, See IDEA, RELATION, c. 

Wolfius affigns the eſſence of an axiom thus: whatever pro- 
polition ariſes immediately from the conſideration of a ſingle 


definition, is an axiom. — Thus it neceſſarily following from |. 


the geneſis of a circle, that all right lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumterence thereof, are equal; inaſmuch as 
they all repreſent the fame line in different ſituations : this 
is an m. See DEFINITION. 

Hence, the truth of axi:ms being perceived by the meer in- 
tuition of a definition; they necd no demonſtration: ſince 
they are neceſſarily as true, as the definition is juſt. See 
DEMONSTRATION, 

Several authors abuſe this property of axioms, and obtrude 
for axioms the premiſes of ſyllogiſms, which they are not able 
to prove, —Euclid himſelt lies liable to exception on this 
account, having aſſumed the equality of figures which mutu- 
ally agree, or are congruous to each other, as an axiom, See 
CONGRUENCY. | 
Axioms, in effect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are no other than iden- 
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ledge depend. But, firſt, that theſe axioms are not the ++... 
frſt known to the mind, is evident from ex "ths 
who knows not that a child perceives that a 
its mother, long before he knows it impoſſible 
thing to be, and not to be? and how many truths 2 

about numbers, which the mind is perfectly Wade chere 
and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on , "hg 
neral maxims? we a 
Hence it follows, that theſe magnified axims are 
principles and foundations of all our other knowlde:. the 
there be a great many other truths, as ſelf-evident as = 1 
and a great many that we know before them, it i; im woot, 
that they ſhould be the principles, from which we 2 
all other truths.— Thus, that one and two are equal t vy | 
is as evident, and eaſter known, than that the Whole ; as, 
to all its parts. Nor, after the knowledge of this "Os "I 
we know that one and two are equal to three "owing " 
more certainly, than we did before. For if there * 
odds in theſe ideas, the ideas of whole and parts a 5 
obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the | 
than thoſe of one, two, and three, | 

Either, therefore, all knowledge does not depend on przc 
nita, or genera] maxims, called principles; or elle uod j 
theſe (that one and one are two, that two and two wok N 
Sc.) and a great part of numeration, are axioms, To theſe” 
it we add all the ſelf-evident propoſitions that may be n 1 4 
_ all our diſtinct ideas, principles will be almoit ee 
and a great many innate principle x 
to "Re all halt Hoe: ee eee To TOY 
General maxims, or axioms, then, may be of uſe in ie 
to ſtop the mouths of wranglers f * of gt mp 
covery of unknown truths, Several general maxims are 10 
more than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us nothing 
but the reſpect and import of names one to another; as, the 
whole is equal to all its parts: what real truth doth this teach 
us more, than what the fignification of the word totum, or 
whole, does of itſelf import? Tf rightly conſidered, we * 
ſay, that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct thaw 
little or no uſe at all of maxims, to prove the agreement or 
diſagreement of any of them, He that needs any proof 
to make him certain, and give his aſſent to this propolition 
that two are equal to two, or that white is not black ; will 
alſo have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is 
is; or, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
not to be, But as maxims are of little uſe, where we have 
clear and diſtinct ideas; Jo they are of dangerous uſe, where 
our ideas are confuſed, and where we uſe. words, that are 
not annexed to clear and diſtin ideas. Locke, | 
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tic propoſitions.— Thus to ſay that all right angles are equal] Axion is alſo an eſtabliſhed principle in ſome art or ſcience. 
to each other, is as much as to fay, all right angles are right] See PRINCIPLE, c. = Son. 

angles: ſuch equality being implied in the very definition, the] Thus, it is an axiom in phyſics, that nature diſcovers herſelf 
very name. Sce DEFINITION, | ” moſt in the ſmalleft ſubjeRts ; that nature does nothing in 
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My lord Bacon propoſes a new ſcience, to conſiſt of general 
axioms, under the denomination of philo/ophia prima. See PHI- 
LOSOPHY, KNOWLEDGE, Oc. 

For the reaſon of the evidence of axioms: it may be ob- 
ſerved, that knowledge being only the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas; where that agree- 
ment or diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, 
without the intervention or help of any other ideas, there 
our knowledge is ſelt-evident: which being ſo, not only 
thole uſually allowed for aims or maxims, but an in- 
finite number of other propoſitions, partake equally with 
them in this ſelf- evidence. Thus, that a circle is a circle, 
blue is not red, are as ſelf-evident propoſitions, as thoſe ge- 
neral ones, what is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not to be, Nor can the conſideration of theſe 
propoſitions add any thing to the evidence or certainty of our | 


knowledge of them, As to the agreement or diſagreement of AXIS properly ſignifies a line, or long piece pu” 5 or wood 


co-exiſtence, the mind has an immediate perception of this 
but in very few. And therefore in this ſort we have very little 
intuitive knowledge; though in ſome few propoſitions we 
have. I'wo bodies cannot be in the ſame. place, is a ſelf- 


third are alſo equal to one another; that if to equal things 


evident propoſition: the idea of fitting a place equal to the 


contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our idea of body. 
As to the relations of modes, mathematicians haye framed 
many axioms concerning that one relation of equality : as, that 


equals being taken from cquals, the remainders will be equal, | Axis of the world, in aſtronomy, —The axis. of the world is an 


&c. which however received for axioms, yet have not a 
clearer ſelf- evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal 
to two; that if from the five fingers of one hand you take 
two, and from the five fingers of the other hand two, the 
remaining numbers will be equal. As to real exiſtence, fince 
that has no connexion with any other of our ideas, but that 
of ourſelves, and of a firſt being; we have not ſo much as| 
a demonſtrative, much lets a ſelf- evident knowledge concern- 
ing the real exiſtence of other beings, See EXISTENCE, 


For the influence of axioms or general maxims on the other} Ax1s of the earth, is a right line, upon which the earth per- 


parts of our knowledge: the rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, 
that all reaſonings are ex præcognitis & praconceſſis, ſeem to 
lay the foundation of all other knowledge in theſe maxims, 
and to ſuppoſe them to be præcognita; which implies two 
things, viz. that theſe axioms are thoſe truths firſt known to 


the earth, and terminating: at each end in the ſurtace of 


About this line as an is, the ſphere, in the Ptolemaic ſy- 


the mind; and, that on them the other parts of pur Know- 


vain; that effects are proportional to their cauſes, &c. 80 
it is an aiom in geometry, that things equal to the ſame 


you add equals, the ſums will be equal, Sc. It is an 
axiom in optics, that the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection, &c, It is an axiom in medicine, c. that 
there is no ſincere acid in the human body, c. 

In this ſenſe the general laws of motion are called ax:oms ; 
as, that all motion is rectilinear, that action and re-action 
are equal, &c, See Laws of NATURE. 

Theſe particular axioms, it may be obſerved, do not imme- 
diately ariſe from any firſt notions or ideas, but are deduced 
from certain hypotheſes : this is particularly obſervable in 
phyſical matters, wherein, as ſeveral experiments contribute 
to make one hypotheſis, ' ſo, ſeveral bypotheſes contribute to 
one axiom. See HyPÞoTHESsILs, &c. RE 


paſſing through the centre of a ſphere, which is moveable upon 
the ſame, See SPHERE. | | * 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the axis of a ſphere, or globe; the ax, 
or axle-tree of a wheel *, Sc. See GLOBE, WHEEL, He. 

* There are now a ſort of improved iron axle-trees made for 

coaches and chaiſes, which will go in all roads, wider or - 

narrower. Some ſcrew to the end, after the French man- 

ner. 


imaginary right line, conceived to pals through the centre - 
 eart the 


mundane ſphere. Sce SPHERE. 


ſtem, is ſuppoſed daily to revolve. See EARTH, and Ro- 
TATION. See alſo PTOLEMAIC. 

This axis is repreſented. by the line PQ, Tab. Aftron. fig. 52. 
The two extreme points hereof, in the ſurface of the 
ſphere, viz. P and Q, are called its poles. vec PoLE. 
forms its diurnal rotation, from weſt to eaſt, See EARTH» 
RoTrATIO0N, c. 

Such is the line PQ, Tab. Geog. fig. 7.— The two extreme 
points hereof are alſo called poles, See POLE. 1 
The axis of the earth is a part of the axis of the world. — 


: ; th the 
always remains parallel to it ſelf, and at right angles e. ator, 


A X 1 


equator, See PARALLELISM, InctiNAation, and Ax- 


GLE. 


Axis of a planet, is a line drawn through the centre thereof, 


ich the planet revolves. See PLANET, Sc. 
NN dae and all the planets, except 2 1 
Saturn, are known, by obſervation, to move about t __ , 
veral axes; and the like motion 1s eaſily inferred of tnole 
two. See Sun, Moon, MERCURY, SATURN, bs = 
Axis of the horizon, the equator, ecliptic, Zodiac, &c. are lg 
lines drawn through the centres of thoſe circles perpendicu ar- 
ly to the planes thereof. See CIRCLE. See alſo HoRIZ ON, 
cLIPTIC, EQUATOR, Cc. See alſo PLANE, Oe. 
Axis, in mechanics, — The axis of a ballance is the line upon 
which it moves or turns. See BALL AN CE. : | ; 
Ax1s of ofcillation, is a right line paralle] to the horizon, paſ- 
| fing through the centre, about which a pendulum \ ibrates. 
See OSCILLATION, and PENDULUM, _ 3 
Axis, in geometry. Axis of rotation, or circumvolution, is 
an imaginary right line, about which any plane figure 1s con- 
ceived to revolve, in order to generate a ſolid. See SOLID, 
GENESIS, Sc. | 3 
Thus a ſphere is conceived to be formed by the rotation of a 
ſamicircle about its diameter or axis, and a right cone by that 
of a right-angled triangle about its perpendicular leg, which 
is here its ais. 8 | OREN 
Ax1s of a circle or ſphere, is a line paſſing through the centre of 
the circle or ſphere, and terminating at each end, in the cir- 
cumference thereof. Sce CIRCLE, and SPHERE, 
The axis of a circle, &c. is otherwiſe called the diameter 
thereof. Such is the line AE. Tab. Geom. fig. 27. See Dia- 
METER. 8 a N 
Ax]s is yet more generally uſed for a right line proceeding from 
the vertex of a figure to the baſe thereof. See FiGURE, 
VERTEX, and BASE. : EY 
Ax1s' of a Cylinder, is properly that quieſcent right line about 
1 the parallelogram turns, by whoſe revolution the cy- 
linder is formed. Sce CYLINDER. | i : 
Though, both in right and oblique cylinders, the right line 
joining the centres of the oppolite baſes, is alſo called the xi; 
Pg Eo OS 
Axis of a Cine is the right line or ſide upon which the right- 


angled triangle forming the cone, makes its motion. See 


CONE. | | 
Hence it follows that only a right cone can properly have an 
axis; in regard an oblique one cannot be generated by any 
motion of a plane figure about a right line at reſt. 
But in regard the axis of a right cone is a right line drawn 
from the centre of its baſe to the vertex ; in analogy hereto 
the writers of conics do likewiſe call the like line drawn from 
the centre of the baſe of an oblique cone to the vertex, the 
axis thereof. 55 Xe 

Axis of a Veſſel, is that quieſcent right line paſſing through the 
middle thereof, perpendicularly to its baſe, and equally diſtant 
from its ſides. . 

Axis of a Conic Section, is a right line paſſing through the middle 
of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates at right angles, and 
into two equal parts. | 
Thus if AP, Tab, Comics, fig. 31. be drawn perpendicularly 
to FF, ſo as to divide the ſection into two equal parts; it 1: 
called the axis of the ſection. See SECTION. 

Tranſverſe Ax1s, called alſo the firff or principal Ax1s of an El. 
lipfis, is the axis AP, laſt defined: being thus called in con- 
tradiſtinction to the conjugate or ſecondary axis. See T'RANS- 
VERSE. . 
The tranſverſe axis in the ellipſis is the longeſt; and in the 

| hyperbola cuts the curve in the points A and P. fig. 32. 

C:mugate AXIS, or ſecond Ax1s of the Ellipfis, is the line FF, 
fe. 31. drawn through the centre of the figure C, parallel to 
the ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis 
AP; being terminated at each extreme by the curve, See 
ELLIPSIS and CONJUGATE. 

The conjugate is the ſhorter of the two axes of an ellipſis ;| 
and is not only found in the ellipſis, but in the hyperbola. 

Conjugate, or ſecond Axis of an Hyperbola, is the right line FF, 
fg. 32. drawn through the centre parallel to the ordinates MN, 
MN, perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis AP. See Hy- 
PERBOLA-.: | 
The length of this axis, though more than infinite, may be 
found by this proportion, TAM PM: AP:: MN: FF. 
The axis of a parabola is of an indeterminate length, that is, 
is infinite. The axis of the ellipſis is determinate.— The pa- 
rabola has only one axis ; the ellipſis and hyperbola two. Sce 
Curve. 

AxIS in Optics. Optic axis, or viſual axis, is a ray paſſing 
through the centre of the eye; or it is that ray which pro- 
ceeding through the middle of the luminous cone, falls perpen- 
vicularly on the cryſtalline humour, and conſequently paſſes 
through the centre of the eye. See OyTic, Ray, Cone, 
Visron, Ee. | | 

C:nrmon or mean Axis, is a right line drawn from the point of 
concourſe of the two optic nerves, through the middle of the 


right line, which joins the extremity of the ſame optic nerves. 
dee OPT1C Nerve. 


that ſolid whereof the lens is a ſegment. See Lexs and GL ass, 

Thus a ſpherical convex lens, being a ſegment of ſome ſphere ; 

the axis of the lens is the ſame with the axis of the ſphere ; 

or it is a right line paſſing through the centre thereof, See 

Convex, &c. 8 

Or, the axis of a glaſs is a right line joining the middle 

2 of the two oppolite ſurfaces of the glaſs. See Or rie 
laſs. | . 

Ax1s of Incidence, in dioptrics, is a right line drawn through 
the point of incidence, perpendicularly to the refracting ſur- 

face, . See IN IDEN CE. duch is the line DB, Tab. Optics, 
56. | 

Axia of Refraction, is a right line continued from the point of 
incidence or refraction, perpendicularly to the refracting ſur- 

face, along the further medium. Such is the line BE. 

Or it is that made by the incident ray, perpendicularly pro- 

longed on the fide of the ſecond medium. See ReFRAc- 

TION. X 

Axis of a Magnet, or inagnetical AX1Ss, is a line paſting through 
the middle of a magnet, length-wiſe; in ſuch manner, as 

that however the magnet be divided, provided the diviſion be 

according to a plane wherein ſuch line is found, the load- ſtone 

will be made into two load- ſtones. See MAGNET and MaGg- 

NETISM. | 

'The extremes of ſuch lines are called the poles of the ſtone. 

See POLE and PoLARITY. | 

AXIS, in anatomy, is the ſecond vertebra of the neck; reckon- 
ing from the ſkull. —Sce Tab. Anat. (Ojteol.) fig. q. See alſo 

VERTEBRA, | | 

It is thus called by reaſon the firſt vertebra, with the head, 

move thereon, as on an axis. See CARDO. 

Spiral Ax1s, in architecture, is the axis of a twiſted column, 
drawn ſpirally, in order to trace the circumvolutions without. 

See Troiſted COLUMN, . 

AXIS of the Ionic Capital, is a line paſſing perpendicularly 
through the middle of the eye of the volute. See Tonic and 

VoLUrTE. | | 

The axis is otherwiſe called cathetus. See CATHETVUS. 

Axls in peritrochio, is one of the five mechanical powers, or 
ſimple machines; contrived chiefly for the raiſing of weights 

to a conſiderable height. See MECHANICAL Power, &c. 

It conſiſts of a circle, repreſented AB, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 

44.) concentric with the baſe of a cylinder, and moveable to- 


axis; the circle, the peritrachium 3 and the radii, or ſpokes, 
which are ſometimes fitted immediately into the cylinder, with- 
out any circle, the /cyta/z, See PERITROCHIUM.— Round 
the axis winds a rope, whereby the weight, Ec. is to be raiſed. 

The axis in peritrochio takes place in the motion of every ma- 


it is placed; as in crane-wheels, mill-wheels, capſtans, Ec. 

See WHEEL, | | 

Dactrine of the AX1s in peritrochio.— I. If the power, applied to an 
axis in peritrochio, in the direction AL, fig. 7. perpendicular to 

the periphery of the wheel, or to the ſcytala or ſpoke, be to a 


the wheel CA, or the length of the ſpoke; the power will 
Juſt ſuſtain the weight, i. e. the weight and the power will 


« 


be in æquilibrio. 
to the line of direction F D, which is oblique to the radius of 
the wheel, though parallel to the perpendicular direction; it 
will have the ſame proportion to a power which acts according 
to the perpendicular direction AL, which the whole fine has 
to the line of the angle of direction DFC. 

Hence, ſince the diſtance of the power in A, is the radius 


CA; the angle of direction DFC being given, the diſtance 
DC is eaſily found. | 


3. Powers applied to the wheel in ſeveral points, F and K, 


according to the directions, FD and K I, parallel to the per- 
pendicular one AL, are to each other as the diſtances from 
the centre of motion CD and CI, reciprocally. 

Hence, as the diſtance from the centre of motion encreaſes, 
the power decreaſes ; & vice verſa.—Hence alſo, fince the ra- 
dius AC is the greateſt diſtance, and agrees to the power act- 
ing according to the line of direction; the perpendicular power 
will be the ſmalleſt of all thoſe able to ſuſtain the weight G, 
according to the ſeveral lines of direction. 

4. If a power acting according to the perpendicular A L, raiſe 
the weight G; the ſpace paſſed through by the power will be 
to the ſpace paſſed through by the weight, as the weight to the 
power. mW 

For, in each revolution of the wheel, the power paſſes through 
its whole periphery ; and in the ſame time the weight is raiſed 
a ſpace equal to the periphery of the axis: the fpace of the 
power, therefore, is to the ſpace of the weight, as the peri- 
phery of the wheel to that of the axis: but the power is to 
the weight, as the radius of the axis to that of the wheel. 
Therefore, c. | 

5. A power, and a weight being given, to conſtruct an axis 
in peritrachio, whereby it ſhall be ſuſtained and raiſed. 

Let the radius of the axis be big enough to ſupport the weight 


OL. I 


* 7 


19 Lens, or Glaſs, is a right line paſſing along the axis of 


without breaking. Then, as the power is to the weight, fo 
| I Z 2 make 


gether with it, about its axzs EF. — This cylinder is called the 


chine, where a circle may be conceived deſcribed about a. 
fixed axis, concentric to the plane of a cylinder about which 


weight G, as the radius of the axis CE, is to the radius of 


2, If a power applied in F, pull down the wheel, according 
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without the intervention or help of any other ideas, there 


AXI 


the arm.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. C. /it. n. See alſo 
SUBCLAVIAN, and VEIN, 


The ſecond vertebra of the back is ſometimes alſo called | 


axillary ; in regard it is neareſt to the arm-pits. See Ax!s 
and VERTEBRA, 

AXILLARY Glands. Sce HiRcus. 

ANINOMANCY?®, AxINOMANTIA, an ancient ſpecies 
of divination, or method of foretelling future events by means 
of an ax or hatchet, Sec DIVINATION. 

Ihe word is formed from the Greek c&iyn, ſecuris, and 
ua etæ, divinatio, 
This art was in good repute among the ancients ; and was 
performed, according to ſome, by laying an agat-ſtone on a 
red-hot hatchet, See AG Ar. 

AXIOM, Ax TOM, a ſelf- evident truth; or a propoſition 
whoſe truth every perſon perceives at firſt fight. See TRUTH, 
and PROPOSITION. | 
'Thus, that the whole is greater than a part ; that a thing 
cannot give what itſelf has not ; that a thing cannot be and 
not be at the ſame time ; that from nothing, nothing can 
ariſe, & c. are axioms. 

By axioms, called alſo maxims, are underſtood all common no- 
tions of the mind, whole evidence is ſo clear and forcible, that 
a man cannot deny them without renouncing common ſenſe 
and natural reaſon, See MAxIM, EVIDENCE, &c. 

The rule of axioms is this, that whatever propoſition expreſles 
the immediate clear compariſon of two ideas without the help 
of a third, is an axi9m.—On the other hand, a truth which 
does not ariſe from an immediate compariſon of two ideas, 
is NO ain See IDEA, RELATION, Ec. 

Wolfius aſſigns the eflence of an ax:zm thus: whatever pro- 
polition ariſes immediately from the conſideration of a ſingle 


definition, is an axiom. Thus it necetlarily following from]. 


the geneſis of a circle, that all right lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumterence thereot, are equal; inaſmuch as 
they all repreſent the fame line in different ſituations: this 
is an axi2m. See DEFINITION. 

Hence, the truth of axi-ms being perceived by the meer in- 
tuition of a definition ; they necd no demonſtration : fince 
they are necetlarily as true, as the definition is juſt. See 
DEMONSTRATION, 

Several authors abuſe this property of axr/oms, and obtrude 
for axioms the premiſes of ſyllogiſms, which they are not able 
to prove. —Euclid himſelt lies liable to exception on this 
account, having aſſumed the equality of figures which mutu- 
ally agree, or are congruous to each other, as an axiom. See 
CoN GRUEN Cx. | 
Axioms, in effect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are no other than iden- 
tic propoſitions, —T hus to ſay that all right angles are equal 
to each other, is as much as to ſay, all right angles are right 
angles: ſuch equality being implied in the very definition, the 
very name. See DEFINITION, | : 

My lord Bacon propoſes a new ſcience, to conſiſt of general 


axioms, under the denomination of Pin hit. prima. See PHI- 


LOSOPHY, RNOWLEDGE, Oc. 


For the reaſon of the evidence of axioms: it may be ob-| 


terved, that knowledge being only the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas; Where that agree- 
ment or diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelt, 


our knowledge is ſelt- evident: which being ſo, not only 
thole uſually allowed for ax/ms or maxims, but an in- 
finite number of other propoſitions, partake equally with 
them in this ſelf- evidence. Thus, that a circle is a circle, 
blue is not red, are as ſelf-evident propoſitions, as thoſe ge- 
neral ones, what is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not to be. Nor can the conſideration of theſe 
propoſitions add any thing to the evidence or certainty of our 
knowledge of them. As to the agreement or diſagreement of 
co- exiſtence, the mind has an immediate perception of this 


— 


but in very few. And therefore in this ſort we have very little 


intuitive knowledge; though in ſome few propoſitions we 
have. 'I'wo bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a felt- 


about all our diſtinct ideas, principles will be almoſt infinite; 
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ledge depend. —But, firſt, that theſe axioms are not the trun 
firſt known to the mind, is evident from ex rienc Fe 
who knows not that a child perceives that a ſtran wang; 
its mother, long before he knows it impoſſible for th s not 
thing to be, and not to be? and how many truths = ron 
about numbers, which the mind is perfectly acquainted there 
and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on th ow, 
neral maxims? | = 
Hence it follows, that theſe magnified axioms are not t 
he 


for 


de. 


principles and foundations of all our other knowledge: for if 
9 1 


there be a great many other truths, as ſelf-evident as 
and a great many that we know before them, it i; im 2 
that they ſhould be the principles, from which we 2 
all other truths.— Thus, that one and two are equal to 
is as evident, and eaſier known, than that the whole is 
to all its parts. Nor, after the knowledge of this axin 

we know that one and two are equal to three en St 
more certainly, than we did before. For if there b you 
odds in theſe ideas, the ideas of whole and parts 10 = 
obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the <=y 
than thoſe of one, two, and three, _ 
Either, therefore, all knowledge does not depend on præco 
nita, or general] maxims, called principles; or ee fuk 1 
theſe (that one and one are two, that two and two are fi 3 
Sc.) and a great part of numeration, are axioms, To the 0 
it we add all the ſelf-evident propoſitions that may be 3 


educe 
three, 
equal 


and a great many innate principl 
to know all el Hoes 8 e as 193880 
General maxims, or axioms, then, may be of uſe in diſputes 
to ſtop the mouths of wranglers; but are of little in the dit. 
covery of unknown truths. Several general maxims are ng 
more than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us nothing 
but the reſpect and import of names one to another; as the 
whole is equal to all its parts : what real truth doth chis teach 
us more, than what the fignification of the word tum or 
whole, does of itſelf import? Tf rightly conſidered, we 8 
ſay, that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, there 18 
little or no uſe at all of maxims, to prove the agreement or 
diſagreement of any of them. He that needs any proof 
to make him certain, and give his aſſent to this propolition 
that two are equal to two, or that white is not black; will 
alſo have need of a proof to make him admit, that what IS, 
Is; or, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
not to be. But as maxims are of little uſe, where we have 
clear and diſtinct ideas; Jo they are of dangerous uſe, where 
our ideas are confuſed, and where we uſe words, that are 
not annexed to clear and diſtin ideas. Locke, 5 
Axion is alfo an eſtabliſhed principle in ſome art or ſcience. 
See PRINCIPLE, Cc. | 
Thus, it is an axiom in phyſics, that nature diſcovers herſelf 
moſt in the ſmalleſt ſubjects; that nature does nothing in 
vain ; that effects are proportional to their cauſes, &c. 80 
it is an aim in geometry, that things equal to the ſame 
third are allo equal to one another; that if to equal things 
you add equals, the ſums will be equal, &c. It is an 
axiom in optics, that the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection, &c, It is an axiom in medicine, Cc. that 
there is no ſincere acid in the human body, c. 
In this ſenſe the general laws of motion are called ax:oms ; 
as, that all motion is rectilinear, that action and re-action 
are equal, &c, See Laws of NATURE. | 
Theſe particular axioms, it may be obſerved, do not imme- 
diately ariſe from any firſt notions or ideas, but are deduced 
from certain hypotheſes : this is particularly obſervable in 
phyſical matters, wherein, as ſeveral experiments contribute 
to make one hypotheſis, ſo, feveral hypotheſes contribute to 
one axiom. See HYPOTHESIS, c. | 
AXIS properly ſignifies a line, or long piece of iron or wood 
paſſing through the centre of a ſphere, which is moveable upon 
the ſame, See SPHERE. ; 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the axis of a ſphere, or globe; the a, 
or axle-tree of a wheel *, Sc. See GLoBE, WHEEL, Sc. 


Y—— 


evident propoſition : the idea of fitting a place equal to the 
contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our idea of body. 
As to the relations of modes, mathematicians haye framed 
many @xiams concerning that one relation of equality: as, that 
equals being taken from equals, the remainders will be equal, 
&c. which however received for axioms, yet have not a 
clearer ſelt- evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal 
to two; that if from the five fingers of one hand you take 
two, and from the five fingers of the other hand two, the 
remaining numbers will be equal. As to real exiſtence, ſince 


that has no connexion with any other of our ideas, but that 


of ourſelves, and of a firſt being; we have not fo much as 
a demonttrative, much lets a felt evident knowledge concern- 
ing the real exiſtence of other beings, See EXISTENCE, 
For the influence of ax:9ms or general maxims on the other 
parts of our knowledge: the rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, 
that all reaſonings are ex precogrnitis & preconceſſis, ſeem to 
lay the foundation of all other knowledge in thele maxims, 
and to ſuppole them to be præcognita; which implies two 
things, viz. that theſe axioms are thoſe truths firſt known to 


* There are now a ſort of improved iron axle-trees mace for 
coaches and chaiſes, which will go in all roads, wider or 
narrower. Some ſcrew to the end, after the French man- 
ner. 

Axis of the world, in aſtronomy.— The axis of the world is an 

imaginary right line, conceived to paſs through the centre ot 

the earth, and terminating at each end in the ſuriace ot the 
mundane ſphere. Sce SPHERE. TE 

About this line as an axis, the {phere, in the Ptolemaic h). 

ſtem, is ſuppoſed daily to revolve. See EARTH, and Ro- 

TATION. See allo PTOLEMAIC. We 

This axis is repreſented by the line PQ, Tab. Afron. fig. 52. 

— The two extreme points hereof, in the ſurface ot the 

ſphere, viz. P and Q, are called its poles. Sec POLE. 

Axis of. the earth, is a right line, upon which the earth per- 
forms its diurnal rotation, from welt to eaſt. See EAR T A, 

 RoTATION, Cc. 

Such is the line PQ, Tab. Geog. fig. 7.— The two extreme 
points hereof are allo called peles. See POLE. I: 
The axis of the earth is a part of the axis of the world —* 


the mind; and, that on them the other parts of pur -Know- 


W 91 ** 1 [ with 
always remains parallel to it ſelf, and at right angles equato!, 


A X 1 


Gee PARALLELISM, INCLINATION, and AN- 


equator. 
GLE. 


Axis of a planet, is a line drawn through the centre thereof, 


about which the planet revolves. See PLANET, Sc. : 
The ſun, moon, and all the planets, except 1 _ 
Saturn, are known, by obſervation, to move about t * . 
veral axes; and the like motion is eaſily inferred Ty thoſe 
two. See Sun, Moon, MERCURY, SATURN, Oc. 5 
Axis of the horizon, the equator, ecliptic, zodiac, &c. _ lg 
lines drawn through the centres of thoſe circles perpendicular- 
ly to the planes thereof. See CIRCLE. See alſo HoR1ZoON, 
cLIPTIC, EQUATOR, &c. See alſo PLANE, Oe. 
Ax1s, in mechanics. —T he axis of a ballance is the line upon 
which it moves or turns. See BALLANCE. : , 
Axis of oſcillation, is a right line parallel to the pings” paſ- 
ſing through the centre, about which a pendulum vibrates. 
See OSCILLATION, and PENDULUM, | RD, 
Axis, in geometry. — Axis of rotation, or circumvolution, is 
an imaginary right line, about which any plane figure is con- 


ceived to revolve, in order to generate a ſolid. See SOLID, | 


GENESIS, &c. 1 
Thus a ſphere is conceived to be formed by the rotation of a 
ſomicircle about its diameter or axis, and a right cone by that 
of a right-angled triangle about its perpendicular leg, which 

is here its axis. | 
Axis of a circle or ſphere, is a line paſſing through the centre of 
the circle or ſphere, and terminating at each end, in the cir- 
cumference thereof, See CIRCLE, and SPHERE, 
The axis of a circle, &c. is otherwiſe called the diameter 
thereof. Such is the line AE. Tab. Geom. fig. 27. See Dia- 
METER. f f ; 
Ax1sS is yet more cenerally uſed for a right line proceeding from 
the vertex of a figure to the baſe thereof. See FiGURE, 
VERTEX, and BASE. | ; 
Ax1s of a Cylinder is properly that quieſcent right line about 
* the parallelogram turns, by whoſe revolution the cy- 
linder is formed. See CYLINDER. : 
Though, both in right and oblique cylinders, the right line 
joining the centres of the oppoſite baſes, is alſo called the axzs 
of the cylinder. i : : 

Axis of a Cine is the right line or ſide upon which the right- 
angled triangle forming the cone, makes its motion. Sec 
CONE. | 
Hence it follows that only a right cone can properly have an 
axis; in regard an oblique one cannot be generated by any 
motion of a plane figure about a right line at reſt. 
But in regard the axis of a right tone is a right line drawn 
from the centre of its baſe to the vertex; in analogy hereto 
the writers of conics do likewiſe call the like line drawn from 
the centre of the baſe of an oblique cone to the vertex, the 
axis thereof. . 

Axis of a Veſſel, is that quieſcent right line paſſing through the 
middle thereof, perpendicularly to its baſe, and equally diſtant 
from its ſides. | 

Ax1s of a Cinic Section, is a right line paſſing through the middle 
of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates at right angles, and 
into two equal parts. | 
Thus if AP, Tab. Canics, fig. 31. be drawn perpendicularly 
to FF, ſo as to divide the ſection into two equal parts; it 1: 
called the axis of the ſection. See SECTION. 

Tranſverſe Axis, called alſo the ft or principal Axis of an El. 
lipſis, is the axis AP, laſt defined: being thus called in con- 
tradiſtinction to the conjugate or ſecondary axis. See TRANS- 
VERSE. N 
The tranſverſe axis in the ellipſis is the longeſt; and in the 
hyperbola cuts the curve in the points A and P. fig. 32. 

Canjugate AXIS, or ſecond Axis of the Ellipfts, is the line FF, 
Fg. 31. drawn through the centre of the figure C, parallel to 
the ordinate XI N, and perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis 

AP; being terminated at each extreme by the curve. See 
ELLIPS1S and CONJUGATE. | 

The conjugate is the ſhorter of the two axes of an ellipſis ; 
and is not only found in the ellipſis, but in the hyperbola. 

Conjugate, or ſecond Axis of an Hyperbola, is the right line FF, 

fg. 32. drawn through the centre parallel to the ordinates MN, 
MN, perpendicularly to the tranſverſe axis AP, See Hy- 
PERBOLA, | | 
The length of this axis, though more than infinite, may be 
found by this proportion, y AMxPM: AP: : MN: FF. 
The ax1s of a parabola is of an indeterminate length, that is, 
is infinite. The axis of the ellipſis is determinate. The pa- 
ts has only one axis; the ellipſis and hyperbola two. Sce 
URVE. = | 

AXIS in Optics, —Optic axis, or viſual axis, is a ray paſſing 
through the centre of the eye; or it is that ray which pro- 
ceeding through the middle of the luminous cone, falls perpen- 
vicularly on the cryſtalline humour, and conſequently paſſes 
through the centre of the eye. See Or TIc, Ray, Cone, 
Viston, Sc. 

C:nmon or mean AXxIs, is a right line drawn from the point of 
concourſe of the two optic nerves, through the middle of the 


right line, which joins the extremity of the ſame optic nerves, 
dee OPT1C Nerve. | 


that ſolid whereof the lens is a ſegment. See LE Vs and GL Ass. 

Thus a ſpherical convex lens, being a ſegment of ſome ſphere 

the axis of the lens is the ſame with the axis of the ſphere ; 

or it is a right line paſſing through the centre thereof. See 

Convex, c. 

Or, the axis of a glaſs is a right line joining the middle 

03 of the two oppolite ſurfaces of the glaſs. See Op Tie 
laſs. . 

Axis of Incidence, in dioptrics, is a right line drawn through 
the point of incidence, perpendicularly to the refracting ſur- 

face, . See Ix iDEN CE. duch is the line DB, Tab. Optics, 

g. 56. | 

AXx1s of Refrain, is a right line continued from the point of 
incidence or refraction, perpendicularly to the refracting ſur- 

face, along the further medium. Such is the line BE. 

Or it is that made by the incident ray, perpendicularly pro- 

longed on the ſide of the ſecond medium. See RerRac- 

TION. | 

Axis of a Magnet, or magnetical Axis, is a line paſting through 
the middle of a magnet, length-wiſe; in ſuch manner, as 

that however the magnet be divided, provided the diviſion be 

according to a plane wherein ſuch line is found, the load-ſtone 
will be made into two load- ſtones. See MacNnET and Macg- 

NETISM. | 

The extremes of ſuch lines are called the poles of the ſtone. 

See POLE and PoLaRITY. 

Axls, in anatomy, is the ſecond vertebra of the neck; reckon- 
ing from the ſkull, —Sce Tab. Anat. (Cſteal.) fig. 9. See allo 
VERTEBRA, | | 

It is thus called by reaſon the firſt vertebra, with the head, 
move thereon, as on an axis. See CARDO. 


Spiral Ax1s, in architecture, is the axis of a twiſted column, 


drawn ſpirally, in order to trace the circumyolutions without. 

See Twiſted COLUMN. = 

AxXIS of the ſome Capital, is a line paſſing perpendicularly 
through the middle of the eye of the volute, See Ionic and 

VoLUurTE. 


The axis is otherwiſe called cathetus. See CaATHETVUS. 


Axls in peritrochio, is one of the five mechanical powers, or 


ſimple machines; contrived chiefly for the raiſing of weights 
to a conſiderable height. See MECHANICAL Power, &c. 
It conſiſts of a circle, repreſented AB, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 
44.) concentric with the baſe of a cylinder, and moveable to- 
gether with it, about its ai E F. This cylinder is called the 
axis; the circle, the peritrochium; and the radii, or ſpokes, 
which are ſometimes fitted immediately into the cylinder, with- 
out any circle, the ſcytalæ. See PERITROCHIUM.— Round 
the axis winds a rope, whereby the weight, Ec. is to be raiſed. 
The axis in peritrochio takes place in the motion of every ma- 
chine, where a circle may be conceived deſcribed about a. 
fixed axis; concentric to the plane of a cylinder about which 
it is placed; as in crane-wheels, mill-wheels, capſtans, Sc. 
See WHEEL, | 


Doctrine of the Axis in peritrochio. —1, If the power, applied to an 


axis in peritrochio, in the direction AL, fig. 7. perpendicular to 
the periphery of the wheel, or to the ſcytala or ſpoke, be to a 
weight G, as the radius of the axis CE, is to the radius of 
the wheel CA, or the length of the ſpoke ; the power will 
Juſt ſuſtain the weight, i. e. the weight and the power will 
be in æquilibrio. | | 
2, If a power applied in F, pull down the wheel, according 
to the line of direction F D, which is oblique to the radius of 
tlie wheel, though parallel to the perpendicular direRion ; it 
will have the fame proportion to a power which acts according 
to the perpendicular direction AL, which the whole fine has 
to the {ine of the angle of direction DFC. 
Hence, fince the diſtance of the power in A, is the radius 
CA; the angle of direction DFC being given, the diſtance 
DC is eaſily found, | 
3. Powers applied to the wheel in ſeveral points, F and K, 
according to-the directions, F D and K I, parallel to the per- 
pendicular one AL, are to each other as the diſtances from 
the centre of motion CD and CI, reciprocally. 
Hence, as the diſtance from the centre of motion encreaſes, 
the power decreaſes ; & vice verſa.—Hence allo, ſince the ra- 
dius AC is the greateſt diſtance, and agrees to the power act- 
ing according to the line of direction; the perpendicular power 
will be the ſmalleſt of all thoſe able to ſuſtain the weight G, 
according to the ſeveral lines of direction. 
4. If a power acting according to the perpendicular AL, raiſe 
the weight G; the ſpace pailed through by the power will be 
to the ſpace paſted through by the weight, as the weight to the 
power, 
For, in each revolution of the wheel, the power paſſes through 
its whole periphery ; and in the ſame time the weight is raiſed 
a ſpace equal to the periphery of the axis: the fpace of the 
power, therefore, is to the ſpace of the weight, as the peri- 
phery of the wheel to that of the axis: but the power is to 
the weight, as the radius of the ax:s to that of the wheel. 
T herefore, &c, 
5. A power, and a weight being given, to conſtruct an axis 
in peritrochio, whereby it ſhall be ſuſtained and raiſed. 
Let the radius of the axis be big enough to ſupport the weight 


+ a Ho, or Glaſs, is a right line paſling along the axis of 
oL, I, 


without breaking. Then, as the power is to the weight, fo 
I 4z make 


— — — 


AZ O 


ntake the radius of the wheel, or the length of the ſpoke, to 
the radius of the axts, ; 

Hence, if the power be but a ſmall part of the weight, the 
radius of the wheel muſt be vaſtly great, —e. gr. ſuppoſe the 
weight 3000, and the power 50, the radius of the wheel will 
be to that of the axis as 60 to 1. 

This inconvenience is provided againft by increaſing the num- 
ber of wheels and axes; and making one turn round another, 
by means of tecth or pinions. . See WHEEL, 

AXLE-Tree, See the article Ax!s. | 

AXUNGIA*, a kind of fat, the hardeſt and dryeſt of any in 
the bodies of animals. See FAT. 

* The word is ſuppoſed to be formed, ab axe rotarum gu# 
unguntur, irom the greaſe of wheels. | 
The Latins diſtinguith fat into pinguedo, and adeps or ſevum; 
which laſt when old is particularly called axungia + but many 
of our modern writers confound them. See PiNGUEDo, and 
ADEPS, | 
Phyſicians make uſe of the axungia of the gooſe; the dog, 
the viper, and ſome others, eſpecially that of man, which is 
held of extraordinary ſervice in the drawing and ripening of 
tumours, Sc. See ATTRAHENT. See allo VIPER, Oe. 

AXUNGIA J Glaſs, called alſo the gall, and ſalt of glaſs, is a 
ſcum taken from the top of the matter of glaſs beiore it be 
vitrified. See GLASS. 

AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where the grandfather being 
ſeized in his demeſn the day he died, a ſtranger enters the ſame 
day, and diſpoilefles the heir, See WRIT. 

AYRY, or AER of hawks, a neſt or company of hawks ; fo 
called from the old French word aire, which ſignifies the 
ſame, See Hawk, HawkinG, and EYRIE. 

AYSIAMENTA, or AyYZIAMENTA, See EASEMENTS. 

AZAMOGUEANS. Se the article AGEMOGLANS. 

AZIMUTH *®, in aftronomy.—The azimuth of the ſun, or 


a ſtar, is an arch of the horizon, comprehended between the | 


meridian of the place, and any give vertical. See ME Rt- 
DIAN, and VERTICAL. 

* The word is pure Arabic, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
The azimuth is the complement of the eaſtern and weſtern 
amplitude to a quadrant, See AMPLITUDE. 

The azimmy is found trigonometrically, by this proportion; 
As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, fo is the tangent 
of the ſun's altitude to the coſine of the azimuth from the 
ſouth, at the time of the equinox. —To find the azimuth by 
the globe, ſee GLOBE. 

Magnetical AZIMUTH, is an arch of the horizon contained 
between the ſun's azimuth circle, and the magnetical meri- 
dian; or it is the apparent diſtance of the ſun from the 
north or ſouth point of the compaſs, See MAaGNETICAL. 

It is found, by obſerving the ſun with an azimuth compaſs, 
when he is about 10 or 15 degrees high, either in the fore- 
noon or afternoon. See Azimuth CoMPass. 

AzIMUTH Compaſs, is an inftrument uſed at ſea for finding 
the ſun's magnetical azimuth, See Magnetical AZIMUTH. 
The deſcription and uſe of the azimuth compaſs, ſee under 
the article Azimuth ComMPpass. 

AzIMUTH Dial, is a dial whoſe ſtyle or gnomon is at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon. See DI AL. 

Az1MUTHS, called alſo vertical circles, are great circles inter- 


ſecting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 


horizon at right angles, in all the points thereof. 
The horizon being divided into 3609; for this reaſon they 
uſually conceive 360 azimuths,-— Theſe azimuths are repreſent- 
ed by the rhumbs on ſea-charts. See Horizon, RfB, 
CHART, Oc. 5 | 
On the globe theſe circles are repreſented by the quadrant of 
altitude when ſcrewed in the zenith. See GLOBE, QUa- 
DRANT of Altitude, &c. 
On theſe azimuths is reckoned the heighth of the ſtars and 
the ſun, when he is not in the meridian ;. that is, the azi- 
-1:ths ſhew what diſtance theſe are at from the horizon. See 
ALTITUDE, SUN, SPAR, Oc. OY 

AZONI, Agon, in mythology, a term anciently- applied to 
tuch of the gods as were not the private divinities of any 
particular country or people, but were acknowledged as gods. 
in every country, and worſhipped by every nation. See Gop. 

* The word is derived from the Greek privative a, and Conus 
z0ne, country. 

Theſe azoxi were a degree above the viſible and ſenſible 
gods, which were called zonæi; who inhabited ſome particu- 
lar part of the world, and never ſtirred. out of the diſtrict or 


AZURE, in heraldry, ſignifies the blue colour ! 


AZURE is alſo uſed for a mineral colour, better known b 


zone that was aſſigned them. 1 5 


AZ OT H, among the ancient chymiſts, ſignified the f 
matter of metals; or the mercury of a metal a 
larly what they call the mercury of the philoſophers, wi. 
they pretend to draw from all ſorts of metallic bodies # N 
MrALl, Mercury, &c. . 

* Paracelſus's agu, which he boaſted of as an univorc.1 
dy, is pretended to have been a preparation 33 Ghee 

and mercury: a quantity of this he js ſaid to u 


0 : 2 to have alva 
carried with him in the pummel of his ford. Aways 


ch 
dee. 


AZURE, the blue colour of the flies, See Brue, Colovs 


SK Y, Oc. 
, : 5 | n the Coats of 
arms of all perſons under the degree of a baron. See C 
LO UR. 6 on 
In the eſcutcheons of noblemen, blue is called 3 

in thoſe of ſovereign princes, "Fubiter,—In fx ra 15 
repreſented by ſtrokes or hatches drawn horizontally ** is 
preſented in 746. Heraldry, jig. 3. 7 re- 
The French prefer this colour to all others, 


b 
field of the arms of their kings is azure. J reaſon the 


name of ultramarine, prepared from the lapis lazuli,” . 


LazULI, and ULT RAMARIN E. 

In propriety, however, azure ſhould: rather denote a brigh 
blue colour, made from the lapis armenus; by our paint, : 
more uſually called Lambert's-blue, See Arm "pos OY 


AZYGOS, Aguyos, in anatomy, a vein ariſing out of the 


cava, otherwiſe called vena ſine pari, becauſe ſinsle 

Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) jit. 12. lit, hh, and allo ſee Vzix 
The vena azygos is the third branch of the aſcending trunk of 
the cava.—lt deſcends through the right ſide of the cavit 

of the thorax, and at its arrival. at the eighth or ninth re. 
bra, begins to keep the middle, and ſends forth on each ſide 
intercoſtal branches to the 1gterſtices of the eight lower ribs; 
and there is divided into two branches, the larger of which 
is inſerted ſometimes into the cava, but oftener into the e. 
mulgent; the other enters the cava, commonly a little be- 
low the emulgent, but is ſeldom joined to the emulgent it 
ſelf. See Cava, and EMULGENT. | 


See 


AZ Y MITES, they who communicate in bread not leaven- 


ed, or fermented. See AZ Mus. 
This appellation ia given by Cerularius, to thoſe of the Latin 
church, upon his excommunicating them in the eleventh 
century. Bn 
The Armenians and Maronites do alio make uſe of azymus, 
or unleavened bread, in their office; on which account ſome 
Greeks call them azymites. See Ax MEN TAN, and MARO- 
NIT E. 


AZ IM Us *, ACupac, ſomething not fermented, or that is 


without leaven. See FERMENT, and LEAvEN. 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of the privative a, and Zyyy, 
ferment, 


The term azymus is much uſed in the diſputes betwixt thoſe 


of the Greek and Romiſh Church; the latter of whom con- 
tend, that the bread in the maſs ought to be azymus, unlea- 
vened, in imitation of the paſchal bread of the Jews, and of 
our Saviour, who inſtituted the ſacrament on the day of the 
paſſover ; and the former ſtrenuouſſy maintaining the contrary, 
from tradition, and- the conſtant uſage of the church. dee 
SACRAMENT, EUCHARIST, c. 
This difpute was not the occaſion of the rupture between the 
Greek and Latin churches ; Photius having broke with the 
Popes 200 years before. —The patriarch Cerularius, in the 
eleventh century, excommunicated the Latins for adhering 
to the uſe of anus bread, or conſecrating in amis. 
St. Thomas, in 4 Sent. diſt. 11. 9. 2. art. 2. quæſtiunc. 3. re. 
lates, that during the firſt ages of the church, none but un- 
leavened bread was uſed in the euchariſt, till ſuch time as the 
Ebionites aroſe, who held that all the obſervances preſcribed 
by Moſes were ſtill in force: upon which, both eaſtern and 
weſtern churches took to the uſe of leavened bread ; and af- 
ter the extinction of that hereſy, the weſtern church returned 
to the azymus ;. the eaſtern pertinaciouſly adhering to the for- 
mer uſage. | i 2 
This account is controverted by Fa. Sirmond, in a diſſerta- 
tion expreſs ; wherein he ſhews, that the Latins had conſtant- 
ly communicated in leavened bread, till the tenth centuty- 
And cardinal Bona, Rerum Liturgic. c. 23. P. 185. owns 4. 
deal of diſtruſt of what St. Thomas alledges.—In the council 
of Florence it was decreed that the point lay at the diſcretion 
of the church ; and that either leavened or unleavened bread 
might be uſed : the weſtern church has preferred the latter. 


B. 


» More particu 


— de 


B A G 


BAC 


B is the firſt conſonant, and firſt mute, and in its 


9 ſheep; upon which account Pierius tells us in his hie- 
roglyphics, that the Egyptians repreſented the ſound of this 
letter by the figure of that animal. See LETTER, CoNs0- 
N AN T, G&W. 3 ; : 
* This obſervation fails in the ancient Triſh alphabet; where 

B is the firſt, and 4 the ſeventeenth: and in the Abyſſinian, 
where A is the thirteenth. J. Nichols, hiſt. pref. p. 12. 
O-Flahert, ogyg. 3. 30. Ludolph. gram. tb. p. 

Bis alſo oneof hot letters which the Eaſtern grammarians call 


labial, becauſe the principal organs employed in its pronuncia- 
tion, are the lips. It bas a near _ with the other labials| 


P and V, and is often uſed for P both by the Armenians, and 


other Orientals ; as in Betrus for Petrus, apſens for abſens, Ie. 


THE ſecond letter of our, and moſt other alphabets *. | 


pronunciation is ſuppoſed to reſemble the bleating of a 


— 


dther, howling and ſhrieking, Exo. cage, cv Bxzxe; or 
w Iax NE, or Io Bax xt. 55 
Men and women met promiſcuouſly at the feaſt, all perſectly 
naked, except for the vine- leaves and cluſters of grapes which 
bound their heads and hips ; here they danced and jumped tu- 
multuoufly; and with ſtrange geſticulations ſung hymns to Bac- 
chus; till weary and giddy they tumbled down diſtracted. 


BA CCHIUS, in the Latin poetry, a kind of foot, conſiſting 


of three ſyllables ; whereof the firſt is ſhort, and the two latter 
long: as, Ef, See FooT and VERSE. 

The bacchius is the reverfe of a dactyl, and takes its name 
from that of Bacchus, becauſe frequently uſed in the hymns 
compoſed in his honour. It was alſo called among the 
ancients, ænotrius, tripodius, ſaltans, and by the Greeks 
Tagapſt;, Dion. iii. P. 475. See DAcTYL. | 
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and by the Romans for V, as in amabit for amavit, berna for} BA CCIFER OUS Plants are ſuch as bear berries, i. e. fruit 
verna, &c. whence aroſe that jeſt of Aurelian on the emperor covered with a thin membrane, wherein is contained a pulp, 
Bonoſus, Non ut vivat natus eſt, ſed ut bibat. See V. which grows ſoft and moiſt when ripe, and encloſes the ſeed 
B requires an entire cloſure and preſſure of the lips to pro- within its ſubſtance. See PLANT, &c, 7. 
nounce it, and therefore can ſcarce ever end the ſound of a| Hacciferous trees Mr, Ray divides into four kinds, 1. Such as 
word: but when you endeavour to pronounce it there, you bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and calix both 
are obliged to add an E to open the lips again; as in Job, falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the ſaſſafras 
which is ſounded Jobe. | | | tree, Sc. 
This letter alſo, if it paſs through the noſe, becomes an M;] 2. Such as have a naked monopyreneous fruit, that is; con- 
as appears in thoſe who have the noſtrils ſtopt by a cold or o- taining in it only one ſeed; as the arbutus, terebinthus; len- 
therwiſe, when they endeavour to pronounce the letter M;] tiſcus, Cc. | | 
for inſtance, many men, is by ſuch a one ſounded, bany ben. 3. Such as have a naked but polypyreneous fruit, that is, con 
See M. | | taining two or more kernels or ſeeds within it ; as the jaſ- 
With the ancients, B ſtood for 300, as appears by this verſe; minum, liguſtrum, c. | 
Et B trecentum per ſe retinere videtur. | 4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of many acini, or round 
When a line was drawn above it, E, it ſtood ſor 300d : with] ſoft balls ſet cloſe together like a bunch of grapes ; as the uva 
a kind of accent below it, for 200; but among the Greeks | Marina, rubus vulgaris, rubus idzus, and the rubus minor 
as well as Hebrews, this letter ſignified only 2: 2 — fruCtu cceruleo. See PLANT and TREE. : 
BF, in the preface to the decrees or ſenatuſ-conſulta of the B ACHELO R, or Bar cRHELOR, BaccALARIvs, inmiddle- 
old Romans, ſignified honum fuctum. It is often found on me-] age writers, was a denomination given to thoſe who had at- 
dals to mark the epocha or year. tained to knighthood, but were not rich enough, or had not 
Plutarch obſerves that the Macedonians changed ꝙ into B, and] 2 ſufficient number of vaſſals to have their banner carried be- 
pronounced Bilip, Beronice, &c. for Philip, Pheronice, &c. fore them in battle; or if they were of the order of bannerets, 
and thoſe of Delphos uſed B, inſtead of II; as Gabe for xa.$zv, Were not yet of age to diſꝑlay their own banner; but obliged to 
gungen for wem, Ge. See P. march to war under the banner of another. See BANNERET. 
The Latin ſaid ſuppent, oppons, for ſubpon, ebpone, and pro- e and others define bachelor, a petſon of a middle de- 
nounced eptinut, though they wrote obtinurt, as Quintilian has gree between a Knight and an eſquire; of lets age and ſtand- 
obſcrved.—They alſo uſed B for For PH: thus, in an ancient. ing than the former, but ſuperior to the latter. See KNIGHT, 
inſcription mentioned by Gruter, OBRENDARIO is uſed SC. 3 1 5 5 | 
ior OFRENDARIO. See F, Sc. | Others will have bachelor to have been a common name for all 
BABY LONISH Hur, See the article Hours. degrees between a mere gentleman and a baron, —T hus we 
BACCHANALIA, a religious feaſt in honour of Bacchus, find che lord admiral, when he was neither an earl, nor baron, 
celebrated with much ſolemnity among the ancients, particu- denominated a bachelor greet Ant it is to weet, that when the 
larly the Athenians, who even computed their years thereby, | ** admiral rideth to afſemble a ſhippe of war, or other, for the 
till the commencement of the Olympiads. Jos buſineſs and affairs of the realm, if he be a bacheler, he ſhall 
he bacchanalia are ſometimes alſo called orgia, from the _. take for his day wages four ſhillings ſterling ; if he be an earl 
Greek ar, fury, tranſport; by reaſon of the ee e ee, e baron, he ſhall take wages after his eſtate and degre2.” 
enthuſiaſm wherewith the people appeared to be poſſeſſed at 8 iin 30% e e 
ee e ee e ee ier who made his firſt campaign, and received the military 
They were held in autumn, and took their riſe from Egypt; B girdle gangs. 3 | 
whence, according to Diodorus, they were brought into Greece ACHELOR was alſo a denomination given to him who had 
by Melampus. | 6950.2 another in a tournament, the firſt time he ever en- 
The form and diſpoſition of the ſolemnity depended, at Athens, | F, | 8 ; 5 
on the archon, an was at firſt 3 Enos, but by de- Anghtz BACHE Loks, were anciently o called, quaſi bas eheva- 
grees became incumbered with a number of ridiculous cere- hers, as being the loweſt order of knights, and interior to ban- 
monies, and attended with a world of diſſoluteneſs and de- — E's. See KNIGHT. 3 , a 
lauchery 5-inſomueh tar The Romans: who grew aſhamed At preſent theſe are called equites aurati, from the gilt ſpurs 
cf them, ſuppreſſed them by a ſenatus-conſultum throughout that are put on them at the time of their creation. — The dig- 
all Italy. : nity was at firſt confined to the military men, but afterwards 
The women had a great ſhare in the ſolemnity, which is ſaig} Vs confetred. on men of the Jong robe. pe Ds 
io have been inſtituted on their account: for a great number The trees Bo exceedingly imple ; the candidate kneeling 
of them attending Bacchus to the conqueſt of the Indies, and down, the King touches him lightly with a naked ſword, and 
carrying in their hands the thyrſus, i, e. a little lance covered ſays, Sets chevalier, au nom de dieu; and afterwards, Avance 
with ivy and vine-leaves, ſinging his viftories and triumphs walt. See RNIGH aon. 1 
wherever the went, the ceremony was kept up after Bacchus's Bach LOR is alfo uſed, in a college ſenſe, to denote a perſon 
deification under the title of bacchanalia, and the women — flefled of the baccalaur eate, which is the ficſt degree in the 
were inſtalled prieſteſſes thereof under that of bacche or bac- liberal arts, or ſciences, Ser DEGREE. 85 
chantes. See TH VRSUs. & The degree of bachelor was firſt introduced in the thirteenth cen- 
Theſe prieſteſſes at the time of the feaſt run through the tury, by Pope Gregory IX. but remains itill unknown in Italy. 
ſtreets and over the mountains covered with tygers ſkins, their At Oxford, ere a perſon be intitled to the degree of bachelor 
hair diſnevelled, their thyrſus in one hand, TE 4 e ee of arts, he muſt have ſtudied there four years; three years 
_- | more 


* 
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more to become maſter of arts; and ſeven more to commence 
bachelor of divinity. 

At Cambridge, to commence bachelor of arts, he muſt have 
been admitted near four years; and above three years more 
before he commence maſter ; and ſeven more ſtill to become 
bachelir of divinity. He may commence bachelor of law after 
having ſtudied it fix years. 

At Paris, to paſs bachelor in theology, a perſon muſt have ſtu- 
died five years in philoſophy and theology, and hold an act 


of examination in the Sorbonne. — Bachelors in the canon law| 


are admitted after three years ſtudy in the ſame, and ſuftain= 
ing an act according to the forms. 


A Bachelor of phyſic muſt have ſtudied two years in megicjne,| 


have been four years maſter of arts in the univerſity, and 
have ſtood an examination ; after which he is inveſted with 
the fur, in order to be licenſed. 

In the univerſity of Paris, before the foundation of divinity 


profeſſorſhips, thoſe who had ſtudied divinity fix years were 


admitted to go through their courſe, whence they were called 
baccalarii curſores; and as there were two courſes, the firſt 
employed in explaining the bible, during three ſucceſſive years; 
the ſecond, in explaining the maſter of the ſentences for one 
year : thoſe who were in their bible courſe, were called'bac- 
calarii hiblici; and thoſe arrived at the ſentences, baccalari 
ſententiarii. Laſtly, thoſe who had gone through both, were 
denominated baccalarii formati, or formed bachelors, | 
At preſent, formed bachelor denotes a perſon who has taken 
the degree regularly, after the due courſe of ſtudy, and exer- 
ciſes, required by the ſtatutes; by way of oppoſition to a cur- 
rant bachelor, who is admitted in the way of grace, or by 
diploma. TEES 
We alſo find mention of bachelors of the church, baccalari 
eccleſiæ. — The biſhop with his canons and baccalarii, cum con- 
cilio £9 conſenſu omnium canonicorum ſuorum & baccalaricrum. 
There is ſcarce any word whoſe origin is more controverted 
among the critics than that of bachelor, baccalarius, or bacca- 
laureus: the two different acceptations of the word, literary 
and military, above recited, have each of them their advo- 
cates, who aſſert each to be the primitive ſenſe, and derive 
the word accordingly. The former is eſpouſed by Martinius, 
who derives it from the Latin baccalaurea, quaſi bacca laurea 
donatus; in alluſion to the cuſtom that anciently obtained, of 


crowning the poets with laurel, baccrs lauri, as Petrarch was 


at Rome in 1341; and Alciatus and Vives are of the fame 
opinion. Rhenanus rather adviſes to derive it from bacculus or 
bacillus, a ſtaff ; becauſe at their commencement, ſays he, a ſtaff 
was put into their hands, as a ſymbol of their authority, of their 
ſtudies being finiſhed, and of the liberty they were reſtored 
to. Thus it was the ancient gladiators had a ſtaff given them, 


as a diſcharge, which Horace calls, rude donatus ; but Spel- | 
man rejects this opinion, in regard there is no proof, that | 


the ceremony of putting a ſtaff in the hand was ever uſed in 
the creating of bachelors. | | eg 

Among thoſe who hold the military bachelors the primitive 
ones, are Cujas, who derives the word from buccellarius, a kind 
of cavalry anciently in great eſteem. Du Cange deduces 
it from baccalaria, a kind of fees, or farms, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral pieces of ground, each whereof contained 12 acres, 
or as much as two oxen would plough; the poſſeſſors of 
which baccalaria were called bachelors. | 
Laſtly, Caſeneuve, and Altaſerra, derive bachelor from ba- 
culus, or bacillus, a ſtaff, in regard the young cavaliers ex- 
erciſed themſelves in fighting with ſtaves. | 

BACILLI, or BacuUL1, in medicine, ſuch compoſitions as 
are made up of a cylindrical figure, like a ſtick ; thus called 
from the Latin baculus, a ſtaff, See LozENGE. 

BACK, See the article Do RSU M. 

B A C K- Bone. See the article SPINE. 

BACK E D- Column. See the article COLUMN. 

B AC K- Nails. See the article Nair. 

BACKS of a Hip. See the article Hip. 

BAC K-S TAF F, in navigation, an inſtrument, by the French 
called the Engliſb quadrant; invented by Capt. Davis: of 
good uſe in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea.— It conſiſts of three 
vanes, A, B, and C, and of two arches, (Tab. Navigation, 
Ig. 6.) The vane at A called the horizon-vane; that at B 
the hade-vane; and that at C the /ight- vane. The leſſer 
arch B is of 60 degrees, and that of C (or FG) of 30 degrees. 

To uſe the Bac K- STAFF; the ſhadow-vane B is ſet upon the 
60 arch, to an even degree of ſome altitude, leſs by 10 or 
15 degrees, than you judge the complement of the ſun's alti- 
tude will be: the horizon: vane is put on at A, and the ſight- 
vane on the 30 arch FG: the obſerver's back being then 
turned to the ſun (whence the name of back-Aaff or back- 
quadrant) he lifts up the inſtrument, and looks through the 
ſight-vane, raiſing or falling the quadrant, till the ſhadow of 
the upper edge of the ſhade-vane fall on the upper edge of the 
ſlit in the horizon-vane ; and then if you can ſee the horizon 
through the ſaid lit, the obſervation is well made: but if the 
ſea appear inſtead of the horizon, move the ſight-vane'lower 
towards F: if the ſky appear, move it upwards towards G, and 
ſo try if it comes right : then obſerve how many degrees and 
minutes are cut by that edge of the ſight-vane which anſwers 
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upper edge of the ſhade-vane: the ſum i , 
from the zenith, or the complement of rd : 
the ſun's meridian, or greateſt altitude on any day, cord 
the obſervation as long as the altitude is found > nur 
which you will perceive by the appearance of the ſe Increaſe, 
of the horizon, removing the ſight-vane lower: b N 
you perceive the ſæy appear inſtead of the horizon i When 
tude is diminithed ; therefore deſiſt from farther od: t 
at that time, and add the degrees upon the 60 ar h Sogn 
degrees and minutes upon the 30 arch, and the 0 2 
zenith diſtance, or co- altitude of the ſun's upper li * ies 
And becauſe it is the zenith diſtance, or * 4 
upper limb of the ſun, not the centre that is 5a 3 

quadrant, in obſerving by the upper end of the ſhad Eo 
add 16 minutes, the ſun's ſemidiameter, to that Wh © 
duced b your obſervation, and the ſum is the 1 s 
nith diſtance of the ſun's centre. If you obſery 5 we 
lower part of the ſhadow of the ſhade-vane ; then F 1 e 
limb of the ſun gives the ſhadow ; and therefore „ 46 
ſubtract 16 minutes from what the inſtrument you nfuſt 
conſidering the height of the obſerver above Ck te + but 
the ſea, which is commonly between 16 and 405 88 
may take 5 or 6 minutes from the 16 minutes wn n 
the allowance but of 10 minutes, or 12 minutes. b —— 
—_ of 16 minutes, ng e be added 

r. Flamſteed contrived a glaſs lens | | 
be placed in the middle of % Gare, et - 
ſmall bright ſpot on the lit of the horizon-vanie ** 1 - 
the ſhade: which is a great improvement, if the +: = 
truly made; for by this means the inſtrument ma 5 ; - 
in hazy weather, and a much more accurate Ke Bow 
made in clear weather than could be by the ſhadow my 
BACK-STAYS of a ſhip, are ropes belonging to the mai 

maſt and fore-maſt, and the maſts belonging to them ; 3 
to keep them from pitching forwards or overboard.— See 7 4 
Ship. fig. 1. n. 105, 03, 25.— See alſo the article $T a Ys 2; 
BACULE, in fortification, a kind of porteullis or gate, mad 
like a pit-fall with a counter-poiſe, and ſupported 5 : 
great ſtakes.—lt is uſually made before the corps-de-pard: = 
vancing near the gate. 855 


BACU LI. See the article Ba c1L II. 


diſtance 
To find 


ion 


BACULOMETRY, the art of meaſuri ng acceſſible and in- 


acceſſible lines, by the help of ſtaves or rods. 
BACULUS Dioinatorius, or virgula divina, a branch of hazle- 
tree, forked, uſed for the diſcovery of mines, ſprin 8. C 
See ViIRGULA Divina. 5 e 
B A DU licenſed huckſter, or perſon privileged to by 
corn or other proviſions, and carry them from one place 4 
another to make profit of, without being reputed an ingroſſer 
See INGROSSER. | £7 5 
* In the ſtatutes, he is alſo called a Ader, or lader of c 
5 & 6 Ed. 6. c. 14. 5 El. c. 12.—We allo re 3 
| or retailers of ſalt. a W. 3 c. 6. eee 
BADGE R- Hunting, See the article HunTinG. 
BAG, in Commerce, a term uſed to ſignify different quantities 
of certain commodities, DD 
A bag of almonds, for inſtance, is about 3 hundred weight, 
of aniſeed from 3 to 4 hundred, of pepper from 1 I to 3 
hundred, of goats-hair from 2 to 4 hundred, of cotton- yarn 
from 2 to 4 4, Cc. 


Oil BAG. 8 Orr. 
Petty BAG. 8e the articles PETTY, and CLERK. 
Sand-Bacs. © | SAND. 


BAGGING of Hops. {See the article] Horz 
BAGNIO, an Italian term ſignifying a bath; uſed by us for 

a houſe with conveniences for bathing, ſweating, and other- 
wiſe cleanſing the body, See BATH. 

Bagnio is alſo become a general name in Turkey for the priſons 
where their ſlaves are incloſed; it being uſual.in thoſe priſons 

to have baths. ; 
BAGNOLENSES, or BacnorL1aNs,' a ſed of heretics in 
the eighth century; who in reality were Manichees, though 
they diſguiſed their errors.—They rejected the Old Teſta- 
ment, and part of the New ; held the world to be eternal ; 
and affirmed God did not create the foul when he infuſed it 
into the body, 

* They derive their name from Bagnoli, a city in Languedoc, 
where they were chiefly found. | 

BAGPIPE, a muſical inſtrument of the wind-kind, chiefly 
uſed in country places, eſpecially in the North. It conti!ts 
of two principal parts; the firſt a leathern bag, which blows 
up Iike a foot-ball, by means of a port-vent, or little tube 
fitted to it, and ſtopped by a valve, 
The other part conſiſts of three pipes, or flutes; the firſt 
called the great pipe, or drone, and the ſecond the little one; 
which paſs the wind out only at bottom: the third has à 
reed, and is played on by compreſſing the bag under the 
arm, when full, and opening or ſtopping the Holes, which 
are eight, with the fingers. The little pipe 1s ordinarily 4 
foot long, that played on 13 inches, and the port-vent ſix. 
The bagpipe takes in the compaſs of three octaves. 
BAGUETTE, in architecture, a little round moulding les 
than an aſtragal, ſometimes carved and enriched with foliage, 


to the ſight-hole, and to them add the degrees cut by the 


pearls, ribbands, laurels, &'c, —See Tab. Arclut. fig. 2. and 11. 


According 


BAI 


Accordi M. le Clerc, when the baguette- is enric 
3 it changes its name, and is called chaplet. 


5 po ſetting at liberty one arreſted, or impr iſoned 


in law, th on im 
"= A action either civil or criminal, under ſureties taken 


for his appearance at a day, and place aſſigned. 


| b l, . . 
ror ge the hands of thoſe who bind themſelves for his 


ing: or from bail, uſed in the ſenſe of a guardian, 
323 Lands the party is put for ſecurity ſake. | FRO 
Manwood diſtinguiſhes between bail, and mainpriſe - . 
he that is mainpriſed, is ſaid to be at large, and to goa out 
at his liberty, without ward, till the time of W 
whereas he who is let to 541 to two or more men, 15 2 yy 
accounted by law, to be in their ward and cuſtody for the 
time; and they may, 
priſon. See MAINPRISE. 


Bail is either common, or ſpecial. I 8 
Cammon BAIL is that given in actions of ſmall prejudice, or 


ſlight proof; in which caſes any nominal ſureties are taken; 


f appearance. See APPEARANCE. | 22 
3 given in caſes of greater moment, where it is 
required that the ſureties be ſublidy men at the leaſt, and 
according to the value of the matter in queſtion. See SUR E- 
5 | | 

te a few years ago, in compaſſion to the poor, that 
no perſons ſhould be held to ſpecial bail in any action brought 
for leſs then ten pounds.—This is obſerved as to writs iſſued 
out of the courts of Weſtminſter-hall. But the marſhals court 
continues to arreſt and hold to bail in actions for ſums exceeding 
forty ſhillings. —W hat better are the poor of this metropolis 
for this proviſion, which has indeed taken them out of bad 
hands, but left them to be graſped to death by worſe 3 
there be any exception in the act in favour of that court, it 
was doubtleſs more owing to the degree of favour in which 
the ſuperior officers of ſuch court ſtood, with certain great per- 
ſons in parliament, than to any real reaſon there could be for it. 

Seaſon Obſerv. on Declenſ. of Trade, p. 76. . 
Clerk of the Bal Is, is an officer belonging to the court of king's- 
bench. He files the bail-pieces taken in that court, and 

attends for that purpoſe. - Gs 
BAILE, or BALE, in the ſea-language—The ſeamen call lading 


with buckets, cans, or the like, bazlng, | 
When the water is thus bailed out, they ſay, the boat is freed. 
They alſo call thoſe hoops that bear up the tilt of the boats, 
bailes. | | 5 5 3 
BAILEMENT, a term in law, ſignifying the delivery 
of things, whether writings or goods, to another; ſome- 
times to be delivered back to the bailor, that is, to him who 
delivered them; ſometimes to the uſe of him to whom they 
are delivered; and ſometimes to a third perſon. > 
BAILIFF®, in a general ſenſe, denotes an officer appointed 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice within a certain diſtrict, cal- 
led bailizwick, See BAILIWICK. 
The word is alſo written Se, ba:ly, bayly, baylie, and baillif, 
in Latin bal/livus.—It is formed from the French 6baz/lif, of 
bail, an old word, denoting a guardian, or governor of a 
youth, originally derived from the Latin bajulus, which ſig- 
nified the ſame. See BajuLvus. f wy, 
Paſquier maintains, that bailiß were originally a kind of 
commiſſioners, or judges delegate, ſent into the provinces 
to examine whether or no juſtice were well diſtributed by 
the counts, who were then the ordinary judges. Loyſeau, 
with more probability, refers the origin of baz/;F5 to the uſur- 
pation and idleneſs of the great lords, who having got the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice into their own hands, and being weary 
of the burden, turned it over to their deputies, whom they 
called barl:ff5. | 
Theſe bailiſ had at firſt the ſuperintendence of arms, of ju- 
ſtice, and of the finances; but abuſing their power, they wete 
by degrees ſtripped of it, and the greateſt part of their autho- | 
rity transferred to their lieutenants, who were to be men of 
the long robe. It is true, in France they have ſtill ſome 
prerogatives, as being reputed the heads of their reſpective 
diſtricts: in their name juſtice is adminiſtred, contracts and 
other deeds paſſed, and to them is committed the command 
of the militia. 
From theſe it was that the Engliſh bailigs originally took both 
their name, and their office: for as the French have eight 
parliaments, which are ſupreme courts, whence no appeal | 
lies, within the precincts of the ſeveral parliaments, or pro- 
Vinces, and in which juſtice is adminiſtred by baily3, at leaſt 
by their lieutenants ; fo in England are ſeveral counties where- 
in juſtice was adminiſtred by a viſcount or ſheriff, who ap- 
pears likewiſe to have been called bailiff, and his diſtrict or 
county bailiwick. Further, the counties were again ſubdi- 
vided into hundreds; within which it is manifeſt juſtice was 
anciently rendered by officers. called bailiffs. But thoſe hun- 
red-courts are now ſwallowed up by the county-courts, cer- 
ta franchiſes alone excepted (ſee CounTy, and Hun- 
DRED) and the bailiffs name and office is grown into ſuch 


becauſe hereby the party confined is bazlle, |. 


if they pleaſe, actually keep him in 


as John Doe, and Richard Roe: this being no other than a 


or caſting the water by hand out of a boat or ſhip's hold | 


8 at leaſt theſe bail;f5 of hundreds, that they are 


——— 


now no more than bare meſſengers, and mandatories within 

their liberties, to ſerve writs, and ſuch mean offices 

Bailiffs. are of two kinds, viz. bailiffs errant, or itinerant, 
and batliffs of franchiſes. | 

BATLIF Fs errant, are thoſe whom the ſheriff appoints to go up 

and down the county to ſerve writs and warrants, ſummon 

county-courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, Oc. 

BAILIF FS of franchiſes, are thoſe who are appointed by every 
lord within his liberty, to do ſuch offices thercin, as the bai- 
45 errant does at large in the county. 5 

here are alſo bailiffs of the foreſt, and bailiffs of manors, 
who direct the huſbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pay quit- 
Tents, Sc. | | 
The word bazl;f ſtill retains ſome of its ancient ſignificancy; 
being applied alſo to the chief magiſtrates of ſeveral corporate 
towns, as Ludlow, Leominiter, c. —And again, the go- 
vernment of ſome of the king's caſtles is committed to 
perſons called bazl:ffs ; as, the bailiff of Dover caſtle. 

Fater-BAILIFF. dee the article WATER. | 

BAILIWICE, Bairywick, or BAYLIWI c E, the terri- 
tory of a bailiff; or the place within Which his juriſdiction 
is terminated. See BAILIF. | | 

BAIRAM®*, a name given to the great annual feaſt of the 
Mahometans. See FEAsT, c. 

* The word is alſo written, by ſome authors, more conform- 
ably to the oriental orthography, bezram. It is originally 
Turkiſh, and ſignifies literally, a feaſt day, or holyday. 
The Mahometans have two bairams, the great, and the little, 
which Scaliger, Erpenius, Rycaut, Hyde, Chardin, Bobovi- 
us, and other European writers commonly interchange, giving 
the appellation great, to that which the Turks call Atte; and 
vice verſa. | TY = SEG 
The little bazram holds for three days, during which no work 


is done; but preſents paſs from one to another with many 


manifeſtations of joy. If the day after Ramazan ſhould prove 
ſo cloudy, as to prevent the fight of the new moon, Bairam 
is put off to the next day, when it begins though the moon 
be ſtill obſcured. When they celebrate this feaſt, after nu- 
merous ceremonies, or rather ſtrange mimickries, in their 
moſque, they end it with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, 
to root out Chriſtian. princes, or to arm them one againſt 
another, that they may have an opportunity to extend the 
borders of their law. | 
BAIT. See FisniNnc. | | 
BA JUL Us, an ancient officer in the court of the Greek em- 
perors; whereof there were ſeveral degrees: the grand ba- 
Julus, who was præceptor of the emperor; and the ſimple 
bajuli, who were ſub- præceptors. | 
Hence the Italians uſe the word bajulus of a kingdom, in the 
ſame ſenſe with protector of a kingdom among the Engliſh. 
BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or of reducing meals 
of any kind, whether ſimple or compound, into bread. See 
BREAD. — :; | 
The forms of baking among us are various, but may be re- 
duced to two; the one for unleavened, the other for leavened 
bread—for the firſt, the chief is manchet-baking, the proceſs 
whereof is as follows. | | 
The meal ground and bolted is put into a trough, and be- 
ing opened in the middle, to a buſhel is poured in about three 
pints of warm ale, with barm and falt to ſeaſon it. This is 
kneaded together with the hands through the brake; or for 
want thereof with the feet through a cloth: after having lain 
an hourto ſwell, it is molded into manchets ; which, ſcotched 
in the middle, and pricked a-top to give room to riſe, are 
baked in the oven by a gentle fire. 8 
For the ſecond, ſometimes called cheat-bread-baking, it is thus: 
The meal being in the trough, ſome leaven (ſaved from a for- 
mer batch filled with ſalt laid up to four, and at length diſ- 
ſolved in warm water) is ſtrained through a cloth into a hole 
made in the middle of the heap, and worked with ſome of 
the flower to a moderate conſiſtence: this is covered up with 
meal, where it lies all night, and in the morning the whole 
heap is ſtirred up and mixt together with a little warm wa- 
ter, barm and ſalt, by which it is ſeaſoned, ſtiffened, and 
brought to an even leaven; it is then kneaded or trodden, 
molded and baked as before. 
The learned are in great doubt about the time when baking 
firſt became a particular proſeſſion, and bakers were introdu- 
ced. It is generally agreed they had their riſe in the eaſt, and 
paſſed from Greece to Italy after the war with Pyrrhus, a- 
bout the year of Rome 583. Till which time every houſe- 
wife was her own baker : for the word piſtor, which we find 
in Roman authors before that time, ſignified a perſon 
who ground or pounded the grain in a mill or mortar to pre- 
pare it for baking, as Varro obſerves. According to Athe- 
næus, the Cappadocians were the moſt applauded bakers, af- 
ter them the Lydians, then the Phcenicians. 
To the foreign bakers brought into Rome, were added a num- 
ber of freed-men, who were incorporated into a body, or, 
as they called it, a college; from which neither they nor their 
children were allowed to withdraw. See CoLLEGE.—T 
held their effects in common, and could not diſpoſe of any 
part of them. Each bake-houſe had a patronus, who had 
the ſuperintendency thereof A and theſe patroni elected one out 
I Aaa of 
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of their number each year, who had the ſuperintendence over | 
all the reſt, and the care of the college. Out of the body of 

the bakers were every now and then one admitted among the 

ſenators. | 

To preſerve honour and honeſty in the college of bakers, they 

were expreſly prohibited all alliance with comedians and gla- 


* diators; each had his ſhop or bake-houſe, and they were 


diſtributed into fourteen regions of the city. They were 


The principle on which each is founded is the 


be conceived from what follows. ame; and may 


Doctrine of the BALLANCE.— The beam AB (Tab Mech 
- a- 


nics, fig. 9.) the principal part of the ballance. ; 
the 15 kind, which (inſtead of reſting on ba” a * = 


its centre of motion) is ſuſpended by ſomewhat , 
C, its centre of motion. So that as nor Belg 32 2 * to 
lance depends on the ſame theorem as that of the "ans e bal. 
LEVER. See 


excuſed from guardianſhips and other offices, which might 
divert them from their employment. See COLLEGE. 
By our own ſtatutes bakers are declared not to be handicrafts. 


4 — — "6" — 1 
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Hence, as the known weight, 1s to the unknown, ſo is * 
diſtance of the unknown weight from the andre of Fong 
0- 


_- 
- 


by 4 


— No man for uſing the myſteries or ſciences of baking, brew- 
ing, ſurgery, or writing, ſhall be interpreted a handicraft. 
22 H. g. c. 13. 
BAKING of Porcelain. See the article PORCELAIN. 
BALANCE. See the article BALLANCE. 


BALANI, in natural hiſtory, certain excreſcences uſual- 


ly growing to the ſhells of the larger fort of ſea-ſhell-fiſh, > 
SHELL. 
BALANUS, or GLans, is fometimes uſed by anatomiſts 
for the nut of the yard. Sec GLANS. 
Sometimes alſo the clitoris is ſo called. See CLITORIS. 
BALANUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſuppoſitory, See SUP- 
POSITORY. | 
BALAUSTINES, BaLavsTra, in pharmacy, the flowers 
of the wild pomegranate, or malus punica ſylugſtris, which are 
very rough to the tongue and palate, and very aſtringent; 
and on that account ufed in diarrhoeas, and other fluxes, her- 


nias, Oc, 


BALCONY\®*, in architecture, a jutty, or projecture in the 


front of a houſe or other building, ſupported by pillars, or 
conſoles, and encompaſſed with a balluſtrade. 


tion, to the diſtance of the known weight 

weights will counterpoiſe each mag 8 
known weights ſhew the quantity of the unknown. * 
Or thus; the action of a weight to move a ballance is b 
much greater, as the point preſſed by the weight is mo #9 
ſtant from the centre of the ballance ; and that action foll oi 
the proportion of the diſtance of the ſaid point from that ce icy 
When the ballance moves about its centre, the point 8 3 
ſcribes the arch Bb (Fig. 10.) whilſt the point A deſert... 
the arch Aa, which is the biggeſt of the two: therefor 75 
the motion of the ballance, the action of the ſame weight is 


different, according to the point to which it is applied: hence 


it follows, that the proportion of the ſpace gone through b 


the point at A is as Aa, and at Bas Bb; but th 
are to one another as C B, CA. g oſe arches 


Varieties in the application of the BALLAN CE. If the brachia of 


a ballance be divided into equal parts, one ounce applied to th 

ninth diviſion from the centre, will equiponderate with er 
ounces at the third; and two ounces at the ſixth diviſion 10 
as ſtrongly as three at the fourth, c. | 
Hence it follows, that the action of a power to move a bal. 


lance, is in a ratio compounded of the power itſelf, and its di- 
ſtance from the centre: for that diſtance is as the ſpace gone 
through in the motion of the ballance, . 

It may be here obſerved, that the weight equally preſſes the 
point of ſuſpenſion at whatever height it hangs from it, and 
in the ſame manner as if it was fixed at that very point; for 


* The word comes from the Italian S alcone, and that from | 
the Latin, palcus; or the German pall, a beam. Covarru- | 
vias derives it from gane, jacere ; aſſerting that balconies | 
were originally little turrets over the gates of citadels, 
whence darts, we. were thrown on the enemy. | 


 BALDACHIN®*, or BaLDAQUIN, apiece of architecture 


in form of a canopy, fupported with columns, and ſerving as a | 


crown or covering to an altar. 
* The word comes from the Italian ba/dacchino, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. 


BALDN ESS. See the article CALVITIEs. 


BALE, in commerce, denotes a pack or certain quantity of 


merchandize : as, a bale of ſpicery, of books, of thread, &c.— | 


A bal: of cotton-yarn is from three to four hundred weight; of 
raw ſilk from one to four hundred; of lockram or dowlas ei- 
ther three, three and a half, or four pieces, &c. 
BALISTA. See the article BAL LIS TA. 
BALKE RS&, or BAL C ORS. See the article Cod DE RS. 
BAL RS, in agriculture, are ridges or banks between two fur- 


rows or pieces of arable land: the word is ſometimes alſo uſed 
for poles or rafters over out-houſes or barns; and among brick- | 


layers for great beams, ſuch as are uſed in making ſcaffolds. 


BALL and focket, a machine contrived to give an inſtrument 


full play, and motion every way. 
It conſiſts of a ball or ſphere of braſs, fitted within a concave 
ſemi-globe, ſo as to be moveable every way, both horizontal- 
Iy, vertically, and obliquely. It is carried by an endleſs 
ſcrew, and is principally uſed for the managing of ſurveying 
inftruments ; to which it is a very neceſſary appendage. 
The ancient balls and ſockets had two concaves, or channels, 
the one for the horizontal, the other for the vertical direc- 
tion, 

BALLANCE, or BALANCE, libra, one of the fix ſimple 
powers in mechanics, uſed principally for determining the 


equality, or difference of weights in heavy bodies, and conſe- 


quently their maſſes or quantities of matter. 

The ballance is of two kinds, viz. the ancient and modern. 
The ancient or Raman, called alſo flatera Romana, or ſteel- 
yard, conſiſts of a lever or beam, moveable on a centre, and 


ſuſpended near one of its extremes: on one {ide the centre | 


are applied the bodies to be weighed, and their weight is mea- 
ſured by the diviſion marked on the beam ; on the other fide 
is the place where a weight moveable along it keeps the ba- 
lance in æquilibrio. 


The modern ballance, now ordinarily in uſe, conſiſts of a 


lever or beam ſuſpended, exactly by the middle; to the ex- 
tremes whereof are hung ſcales, or baſons. 

In each caſe, the beam is called the jugum, and the two moie- 
ties thereof on each ſide the axis, the brachia, or arms: and 
the handle whereby it is held, frutina; the line on which the 
beam turns, or which divides its brachia, is called the axis, 
and when conſidered with regard to the length of the brachia, 
is eſteemed but a point, and called the centre of the ballance ; 
and the places where the weights are applied, the points of ſu- 
ſpenſion or application, — That ſlender part perpendicular to the 


jugum, whereby either the æquilibrium, or preponderancy of | 


bodies is indicated, is called the tongue of the ballance. 

In the Roman ballance, therefore, the weight uſed for a coun- 
- terballance is the ſame, but the points of application various; 

in the common ballance, the counterpoiſe is various, and the 

point of application the ſame. —_ 


3 _ at all heights equally ſtretches the cord by which 
A ballance is ſaid to be in æquilibrio, when the actions of the 
weights upon the brachia to move the ballance, are equal, ſo 
as mutually to deſtroy each other. When a ballance-is in 
æquilibrio, the weights on each ſide are ſaid to equiponde- 
rate: unequal weights may alſo equrponderate ; but then the 
diſtances from the centre muſt be reciprocally as the weights. 
In which caſe, if each weight be multiplied by its diſtance, 
the products will be equal; which is the foundation of the 
ſteel- yard. See STEEL-YARD. | 

Thus in a ballance whoſe brachia are very unequal ; a ſcale 
hanging at the ſhorteſt, and the longeſt divided into equal 
parts: if ſuch a weight be applied to it, as at the firſt divi- 
ſion ſhall equiponderate with one ounce in the ſcale; and the 
body to be weighed be put into the ſcale, and the above- 
mentioned weight be moved along the longeſt brachium, till 
the æquilibrium be found; the number of diviſions between 
the body and the centre ſhews the number of ounces that 
the body weighs, and the ſub-diviſions the parts of an ounce, 
On the ſame principle alſo is founded the deceitful ballance, 
which cheats by the inequality of the brachia: for inſtance; 
take two ſcales of unequal weights, in the proportion of 9 to 
Io, and hang one of them at the tenth diviſion of the ballance 
above-deſcribed, and the other at the ninth diviſion, ſo that 
there may be an zquilibrium ; if then you take any weights, 
which are to one another as ꝙ to 10, and put the firſt in the 
firſt ſcale, and the ſecond in the other ſcale, they will equi- 
ponderate. | 
Several weights hanging at ſeveral diſtances on one ſide, may 
equiponderate with a ſingle weight on the other ſide: to do 
this, it is required that the product of that weight, by its 
diſtance from the centre, be equal to the ſum of the products 
of all the other weights, each being multiplied by its di- 
ſtance from the centre. 

To demonſtrate which, hang three weights, of an ounce each, 
at the ſecond, third, and fifth diviſions from the centre, and 
they will equiponderate with the weight of one ſingle ounce 
applied at the tenth Civiſion of the other brachium; and the 
weight of one ounce at the ſixth diviſion, and another of 
three ounces at the fourth diviſion, will equiponderate with 
a weight of two ounces on the other fide at the ninth dt- 
viſion. 

Several weights unequal in number on either fide, may e- 
quiponderate: in this caſe, if cach of them be multiplied by 
its diſtance from the centre, the ſums of the product on ei- 
ther ſide will be equal; and if thoſe ſums be equal, there 
will be an equilibrium. 

To prove which, hang on a weight of two ounces at the 
fifth diviſion, and two others, each of one ounce, at the fe- 
cond and ſeventh; and on the other ſide hang two weights, 
each alſo of one ounce, at the ninth and tenth diviſions : and 
theſe two will equiponderate with thoſe three. 3 
To the juſtneſs of a ballance it is required, that the points 0 


ſuſpenſion be exactly in the ſame line as the centre of the 
h ballance 7 


— 
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3allance; that they be preciſcly equi- diſtant from that point 
3 ſide; that the brachia be as long as conveniently 
they may ; that there be as little friction as poſſible in the 
motion of the beam and ſcales; and laſtly, that the centre 
of gravity of the beam, be placed a little below the centre of 


motion. See MoTion, MECHANICS, Cc. 


IM LANCE of the air, is uſed to denote the weight of that 
Suid, pre according to its known property, it preſles 
where it is leaſt reſiſted, till it be equally adjuſted in all 


parts. See AIR, GRAVITY, and BAROMETER. 
Hydroſtatical BALLANCE, is a machine for determining the 
ſpecific gravities of bodies. See HY DROSTATICAL, 


BALLANCE of Trade, denotes an equality between the value of 


commodities bought of foreigners, and the value of the native 
productions tranſported into other nations. 
It is neceſſary that this balance be kept in trading nations; 
and if it cannot be made in commodities, it muſt in ſpecie. 
Hereby it is that we know whether a nation gains, or loſes 
by foreign trade, or any branch thereof; and conſequently, 
whether that nation grows richer or poorer,  _ 

There are divers methods of arriving at this knowledge. 

19, That moſt received is, by taking a ſtrit ſurvey of what pro- 
portion the value of the commodities exported bears to thoſe 
imported. If the exports exceed the imports, it is concluded 
that nation is in a gaining way, it being ſuppoſed that the 
overplus is imported in bullion, and fo increaſes the treaſure 
of the nation;—But this method is uncertain : by reaſon of 
the difficulty of obtaining a true account either of the exports 
or imports. (1,) Cuſtom-houſe books are no rule in this caſe 
by reaſon of the running of goods, eſpecially many fine com- 
modities of ſmall bulk but great value: as point, lace, tibbands, 
ſilks, jewels, fine linens, &c. alſo wines, brandies, teas 
and the like. (2.) To which add various accidents which 
affect the value of the ſtock either ſent out or brought in; as 
loſſes at ſea, markets, bankrupts, ſeizures, &c. (3.) Then 
as to particular trades, there are divers countries to which the 
manufactures we ſend out are inconſiderable, yet the goods 
we import are neceſſary to the carrying on our trade in general; 
as the trade to Norway, &c. for timber and naval ſtores. Alſo 
the Eaſt-India company, whoſe imports much exceed their 


exports, yet is their trade highly advantageous to the nation : | 


as we ſell much of theſe imports to foreigners, and wear 
others, e. gr. callico's and ſilks in lieu of linens, and ſilks, 
from other countries, which would coſt us dearer. | 
2, The ſecond method is by obſerving the courſe of exchange, 
which if generally above the intrinſic value or par of the 
coins of foreign countries; we not only loſe by ſuch exchanges, 
but the ſame is a proof that we loſe by the general courſe of 
our trade, But this method is imperfect ; ſince we trade to 
many countries with which there is no ſettled courſe of ex-- 
change. | | 

3, The third method (which is Sir Joſ. Child's) is made 
from the increaſe or diminution of our trade, and ſhipping in 
general : for if theſe diminiſh, whatever profit particular 
men may make, the nation loſes : and vice verſa. He lays it 
down as an infallible rule, that in all parts of the world 
wherever trade is great, and continues ſo, and grows daily 
greater, and the ſhipping increaſes for a ſucceſſion of ages; 
that trade muſt be nationally profitable. Even in the caſe of 
a merchant, who by driving a great trade ruins himſelf ; 
though he loſe, what a multitude are gainers by him? as the 
king, and cuſtomhouſe officers ; beſides ſhip-wrights, butchers, 
brewers, bakes, ropemakers, porters, carmen, manufactu- 
rers, mariners, &c, 

9, A fourth way is, by obſerving the increaſe and dimi- 
nution of our coin and bullion. —But this is the leaſt obvious 
and palpable of any ; for the money ſeems to vulgar eyes 
moſt plentiful when there is leaſt occaſion for it; and 
more ſcarce as the occaſions for employing it are more nu- 
merous and advantageous : by which means we ſeem to have 
moſt money when we have leaſt trade. Thus e. gr. when 
the Eaſt-India company have a great ſale to make, money 1s 
generally found to be ſcarce in London ; becauſe the occa- 
ſion engages people to employ quantities which they had pro- 
vided for that purpoſe. So a high rate of intereſt will 
make money ſeem ſcarce, becauſe every man, as ſoon as he 
can make up a ſmall ſum, ſends it to the goldſmith to be 
employed. Child Diſc. on Trade. c. 9. 

BALLANC E of a clock or watch, is that part of either, which by 
its motion regulates and determines the beats. — The circular 
part of it is called the rim, and its ſpindle the verge © there 
belong to it alſo two pallets or nuts, which play in the fangs 
of the crown-wheel : in pocket watches, that ſtrong ſtud 
in which the lower pivot of the verge plays, and in the mid- 
dle of which one pivot of the crown-wheel runs, is called 
the potence : the wrought piece which covers the ballance, and 
in which the upper pivot of the ballance plays, is the cock : 
the ſmall ſpring in new pocket-watches, is called regulator. 
dee CLOCK and WATCH. 

BALLAS T *, in navigation, any heavy matter uſed to fink 
a veſſel to its proper depth in water, or to give it a juſt weight 
and counterpoiſe, and enable it to bear ſail without overtur n- 
ing. See SHIP, and VESSEL. 


laft or en. The French call it ſimply % in the Mieo't:; 
ranean, uartelage. In Latin writers of the lower age it is 
denominated /a/tagium. 
The ordinary balla/? is ſand, or ſtones ſtowed in the bottom; 
or hold, next the falſe keel of a veſlel : ſometimes, lead, 
corn, or other heavy goods ſerve for ballaſt.— The ballaſt is 
ſometimes one half, ſometimes a third, and ſometimes a fourth 
part of the burden of the veſſel; Flat veſſels require the 
moſt ballaſt.— Ships are ſaid to be in ballaſt, when they have 
no other loading. 
Maſters of veſſels are obliged to declare the quantity of ba/- 
laft they bear, and to unload it at certain places, They 
are prohibited unloading their balla/? in havens, roads, &c: 
the neglect of which has ruined many excellent ports. 
Trench the BALLAasT. See the article TRENCH. 
BALLASTAGE. See the article Lasrace. 
BALLIAGE, a ſmall duty paid to the city of London, by 
aliens, and even denizens, for certain commodities exported by 
them. Sce SCAVAGE.” 
BALL IS T AY, a military engine in uſe among the ancients, 
ſomewhat like our croſs-bow, though much bigger and more 
forcible; uſed in the beſieging of cities, to throw in ſtones, 
or ſometimes darts and javelins. See MAcCHINSE. 

* The word is alſo frequently written, leſs conſiſtently with 
its etymon, bali/a, ſometimes baliſtra. It is formed from 
the Greek Baxacuy, jacere, being chiefly uſed in caſting of 
darts, and arrows, in which it differed from the catapulta, 
which was uſed only for caſting ſtones ; in other reſpects 
they were alike, and were each bent in the ſame manner., 

See the article Ca rA PULTA. | 
Marcellinus deſcribes the Balliſia thus; a round iron cy- 
linder is faſtened between two planks, from which reaches 
a hollow ſquare beam placed croſs-wiſe, faſtened with cords, 
to which are added ſcrews; at one end of this ſtands the en- 
gineer, who puts a wooden ſhaft with a big head, into the 
cavity of the beam ; this done, two men bend the engine, 
by drawing ſome wheels : when the top of the head is drawn 
to the utmoſt end of the cords, the ſhaft is driven out of the 
balliſta, Re. | | 
BALLOON, or Barron, denotes a large round ſhort- 
necked matraſs, or veſſel uſed in chymiſtry, to receive what 
is diftilled or drawn off by means of fire. SeeMAaTRASss. 
BALLOON is alſo uſed in architecture, for a round ball, or globe 

placed a-top of a pillar, or the like, by way of acroter, or 
crowning. See ACROTER and CROWNING. gn 
BALLOTING, a method of voting at elections, &c. b 
means of little balls uſually of different colours, by the French 
called ballotes ; which are put into a box privately. 
BALLS, or BALLErTs, in heraldry, make a frequent bearing 
in coats of arms, though never fo called ; but having according 
to their ſeveral colours ſeveral names, as beſants when the 
colour is or; plates when argent; hurts when azure ; for- 
teaux when gules ; pomers when vert; pellets, or agreſſes when 
ſable 3 golpes when purple; orenges when tanne; and guzes 
when ſanguine. See BEsanT, HuRTs, Cc. 
BALLs of filk. See the article SILK. 
BALL-SO AP. See the article So ar. 
BAL LUST RAD E, in architecture, an aſſemblage of one 
or more rows of balluſters, high enough to reſt the elbow on, 
fixed upon a terrace, or the top of a building, by way of ſe- 
curity ; ſometimes alſo to make a ſeparation between one 
part and another, as thoſe around altars, fonts, &c, 
gs 1 3 See the article BA LSA M. 

ALM of Sulphur, | .,* 1. F SULPHUR. 

1 F See the article EMBALMING. 
BALNEUM, is a word much uſed by chymiſts, generally ſig- 
nifying a veſlel of water, in which another is placed that re- 
quires a more gentle heat than the naked fire. See HE AT: 
BaLNEUM Mariæ, is by ſome ſo called, as being ſuppoſed to 
have been firſt invented by the bleſſed virgin ; but by others 
with more propriety, balneum maris, or ſea-bath, in regard 
the veſſel here floats as it were in a ſea, 

Here the cucurbit is placed in hot water, which warms the 
matter contained, and diſpoſes it for riſing, or exhalation. 

A ſan d- heat is ſometimes alſo called balneum ſiccum, or cine- 
ritium, or arenoſum. See BATH, SAND, Ge. 

PALNEUM vaporarium. See the article VAPORARIUM. 
BAL OTA DE, a leap in which a managed horſe offers to 
ſtrike out with his hind legs, but does it not, only making 
an offer, and ſhewing the ſhoes of his hind feet. 

BA LS AM, BALSA MUM, properly denotes an oily, reſinous, 
odorous ſubſtance, oozing from inciſions in certain plants; 
of ſovereign virtue in the cure of wounds, and divers other 
diſeaſes. 

This amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call balm, 
ſometimes by way of diſtinction, a native balſam. 

We ſay, the balſam of Mecca, bal/am of Peru, of Tolu, of 
Copaiba, of liquid amber, to which may be added the Car- 
pathian balſam, _ 

BALSAM, or balm of Gilead, is in the greateſt eſteem, though 
there are ſome who hold that of Peru equal to it in vir- 
tue. It is drawn by inciſion from a tree of the ſame name, 
growing in Egypt and Judea, but chiefly in Arabia Felix, 
and which is held ſo precious, that it makes part of the ſpe- 
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* The word comes from the Flemiſh belaft, formed of be, and | 


cial revenue of the grand ſignior, without whoſe per miſſion 


none 
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of the true, or Egyptian bal/am ; one by 


BAL 
none are allowed to be planted or cultivated, —The inciſion 
through which this admirable juice flows, is made in the dog- 
days: Theophraſtus ſays it muſt be made with iron nails; 
Pliny with glaſs, becauſe, ſays he, iron makes the plant die; 
Tacitus tells us, that when the branches are full of ſap, their 
veins ſeem to apprehend the iron, and ſtop when an inciſion 
is made with that metal, but flow freely when opened with 
a ſtone, or a piece of broken pitcher : laſtly, Marmol fays, 
the veins muſt be opened with ivory or glaſs. —The juice is 
white at firſt, afterwards becomes green, by degrees of a gold 
colour, and when old, of the colour of honey. It is at firſt 
muddy, but by degrees grows clear, and of the conliſtence 
of turpentine. Its ſmell is agreeable, and very briſk : its taſte 


— bitter, ſharp, and aſtringent; it eaſily diſſolves in the mouth, 


and leaves no ſtain on woolien cloth. 


It is ſuggeſted that the juice brought to us for balſam, is not | 
properly the gum, or tears of the tree, flowing by inciſion, 


for that it yields but little that way; but is prepared from the 
wood and green branches of the tree diſtilled : and yet even 
this is frequently adulterated with Cyprus turpentine, and o- 
ther reſins and oils ; alſo with honey, wax, &c.—Beſides 
which, there is likewiſe a liquor extracted from the feed of 
the plant, which is frequently paſſed off for the true balſam, 
though its ſmell is much weaker, and its taſte much bitterer. 
The balſam tree is about the height of a pomegranate tree; 
its leaves like thoſe of rue, always green ; its lowers white, 
and in form of ſtars, whence ſpring out little pointed pods, 
incloſing a fruit like an almond, called carpo-balſamum, as the 
wood is called lo- bhaſſamum, and the juice opo-balſamum. See 
OP0-BALSAMUM, Ic. | 
The carpo-balſamum enters the compoſition of Venice treacle, 
having little other uſe in medicine: it muſt be choſen of an 
aromatic taſte and agrecable ſmell. See CaRPo-BALSA- 
MUM,—The xylo-balſamum, which like the other products 
of the balſam-tree, is brought from Cairo, is uſed in the 
troches of Hedychrous, It is brought in little faggots, the bark 
red, the wood white, reſinous, and aromatic. See XYLo- 
BALSAMUM. 8 | 
There is likewiſe a balſam of Mecca, which is a dry white 
um, reſembling copperas, eſpecially when old. It is brought 
from Mecca by the return of the eee of pilgrims and 
Mahometan merchants, who travel there out of devotion to 
the birth- place of their prophet. It has all the virtues of 
the balm of Gilead, or Judea ; and is probably the ſame, only 
hardened, and its colour altered. 


Barsam of Peru is of three kinds; or rather, one and the 


ſame balſam has three ſeveral names, viz. balſam 75 inciſion, 
which is a white glutinous reſin, ouzing at an inciſion in the 
tree, and afterwards thickned and hardened. This is excel- 
lent for green wounds, and much reſembles the opo- balſa- 
mum, excepting in ſmell, which diſtinguiſhes it. Dry bal- 
ſam, which is diſtilled from the tips of branches cut off, to 
which are faſtened little veſſels to receive the liquor, which 
at firſt is like milk, but reddens by being expoſed to the ſun, 
Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of the lac virginale, 
which is made much better with this, than with ſtyrax or 
benzoin.—Laſtly, balſum of lotion, which is blackiſh, and is 
drawn from the bark, roots, and leaves of the three minced 
and boiled together. This is uſed in wounds like the white 
balſam ; and on account of its excellent ſmell by the perfu- 
mers. 

BaLsAM of Copatba, or Copivi, comes from Braſil, in earthen 
bottles. "There are two ſorts, the one bright and thin ; the 
other thick ; the firſt white, of a reſinous ſmell : the other 
a little more on the yellow ; both are admirable for wounds : 
the Jews uſe it after circumciſion to ſtop the blood. See Co- 
PIVI. 


Ba Ls AM of Telu is at firſt a liquid reſin, which as it grows old 


becomes of the colour and conſiſtence of Flanders ſize. It 
comes by inciſion from ſome trees growing in New Spain; 
where the inhabitants receive it in little veſſels of black wax: 
in taſte and ſmell it reſembles balm of Gilead ; as it grows 
old it takes the conſiſtence of a dry bal/am. 


BALSAM of liquid amber, is a clear reddiſh reſin, produced by 


a tree in New Spain, called by the natives %%; much re- 
ſembling ambergreaſe, eſpecially in ſmell, whence its name. 
The new balſam is liquid; in which ſtate it is called oil of 
liquid amber, and when old, balſam of liquid amber; it 
comes from both the Spains, in barrels, and is very rare a- 
mong us. 

It is found ſovereign for wounds, eſpecially fiſtulas in ano: 
it reſembles ba/ſam of Tolu in ſmell and colour, and is ex- 
preſſed in the manner of oil of laurel, from a red fruit in 
the iſland of St. Domingo. 


BALSAM is alſo applied to certain factitious ſubſtances, made 


by chymiſts and apothecaries, chiefly of balſamic and heal- 

ing ingredients, in imitation of the native bal/ams. 

Theſe are called, by way of diſtinction, Factitious, or artificial 

balſams. 

boy have two different compoſitions of a in imitation 
atthiolus, the o- 

ther by Euricus Cordus. Pomet has alſo given a method of 

imitating the native ba//am. | 


1 


BAASAM of ſulphur, is a ſolution of the flo 5 
ſome oil, 7 ſup by boiling the two iter ov in 
the ſpace of an ee or till the ſulphur be total Mt fire 
_ with the oil into a red balſam. EN 

t is recommended both for external and i 
being warm and mollifying in caſe of 83 3 
fiſtulas, c. and curative even of ulcers of the lun a8 Ulcer, 
mont, its inventor, extols it for all diſeaſes of the þ Hel. 
yet Boerhaave rejects all internal uſe of It, as too h ſe. 
acrimonious. Bartholin obſerves, it ſometimes cauf- wore 
dialgy. 1 Oats 

BALSAM. of Saturn, is a falt, or ſugar of lead, diſſolved in g, 
or ſpirit of turpentine, juniper, or the like, digeſted. + 1 oil 

. have 8 er tincture. 118 5 fur = * 

it the putrefaction of humours, and i 7 

citatrize Ch and is good to cleanſe and 

BALSAMu, or BALM, among alchymiſts, de = 

common ſalt extracted by art. S. SALT, 1 18 ip irit of 
The preparation is thus: they diſſolve the ſalt, and A 
diſſolution, well clarified, in horſe-dung to putref 2 9 8 
ſpace of two or three months, and then diſtil © ae = 
with a ſand-heat ; upon which there ariſes a precious an 
oſity, wherein things the moſt corruptible being Ps f 
4 mw pr ogg entire, eternally. x A. 

tis ſaid, that it was by this means ſome of t! | 

ſerved dead bodies nies without reducing T 1 
and particularly that of the woman mentioned b Vol 4 
ranus to be found in a mauſoleum near Albano in brag 
of pope Alexander VI. which was by his order his 6. 
cretly into the Tiber, to prevent idolatry ; ſhe being *. 

5 ws _ as when alive, though ſhe had been dead x 300 

BALSAMIC, a term in phyſic, ſignifying that pronerty ; 
a medicine, whereby it is cod oft, — ts. Ag 
and ſomewhat agglutinant, 85 

BAN, and Bans. See the articles BA NN, and BAN NS 

Arriere Ba N. See the article ARRIE RE. ; 

BANC, Bancus, or BANK, i law, denotes a ſeat, or bench 
of judgment. See Cour. | 

Jus BAN cf, or the privilege of having a bench, was ancient! 
only allowed to the king's judges gui ſummam adn Fran 
juſtitiam. Inferior courts, as courts baron, hundred courts 
Cc. were not allowed that prerogative ; and even at this day 
the hundred court of Freibridge, in Norfolk, is held under 
an oak at Gey-wood ; and that of Woolfry, in Hereford- 
ſhire, under an oak, near Aſhton in that county, called 
Hundred-Oak. 

King's Banc, or BENCH, is a ſovereign tribunal where the 
king himſelf formerly preſided, the judges being placed in a 
lower bench at his feet. —The juriſdiction of this court is 
very extenſive, and reaches throughout all England, the law 
ſuppoſing the king himſelf to be preſent, See KINC's- 
BENCH. | 7 | 

Common BANC, or common-pleas, the ſecond court of juſtice in 
England, where common and ordinary cauſes are pleaded 
between ſubject and ſubject. —Here moſt civil cauſes are 
tried, whether real or perſonal, according to the rigour of 
the law. Here are uſually four judges, the chief whereof is 
called lord chief juſtice of the common-pleas, Formerly there 
were ſeven judges, then fix, then five, &c. See Common- 
PLEAS. | 

BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, narrow ligament, 
wherewith a thing is tied, or faſtened. 

We ſay a flay-band, a brow-band, a hat-band, c. 

BAN D, in architecture, denotes any flat, low member, or 

moulding. See MoULDING. 

This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called face, 

from the Latin faſcia, which Vitruvius uſes for the ſame 

thing; and ſometimes fillet, plinth, & c. See FaASCIA, 

PrinTH, FILLET, &c, See alſo COLUMN. 

BAND, in ſurgery, denotes a fillet, ſwath, or piece of linen 

cloth, wherewith either to cover or ſurround certain parts 

that ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. 

Bands are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called roller,. 

See ROLLERS. 

A band, or roller, when applied, becomes a bandage, See 

BANDAGE. 1 

BAN p, alſo gives the denomination to a military order in Spain, 

inſtituted by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, anno 1332. 

It takes its name from the banda, band, or red ribband which 

comes a- croſs over the right ſhoulder and under the left arm 

of the knight. | | —— 

This order is for none but the younger ſons of nobles ; the 

eldeſt ſons of grandees are excluded; and before admittance, 

it is requiſite to have ſerved at leaſt ten years, either in the 
army, or at court, They are bound to take up arms for the 
catholick faith againſt the infidels, 

The king himſelf is grand maſter of the order. 

BAND of ſoldiers, ſo many as fight under the fame flag or 

enſign, See Ens1Gn, FLaG, COMPANY, Cc. 

Thus Romulus called thoſe who fought under the ſame mani- 

pule, (a handful of hay being then uſed for a flag) manipu- 


corpo. 


| lus militum. See MANnIPULVUS. 
' Tramed- 


2 he article TRAIN-BANDS. opening a fund of ready money; which is found fo far from 
Trained-B K. NN of a band, ſwath, alminiſing the ſtock, that this liberty of withdrawing mo- 
BANDS fillet — a — of the body; or the act of rolling, | ney at pleaſure rather augments it, By means of this bank, 

roller, or ſwath or band, round a part affected, and the parts the republic, without incroaching on the freedom of com- 
or tying a Iwat reſies, plaiſters, and the like. See] merce, or without paying any intereſt, is miſtreſs of 5000000 
— Ny 7 3 7 : : ducats, to which the capital of the bark is limited, to be in . 
Ofh, a there are two ſorts; whereof one ſort are 2 Weg * _— CO occaſion ; the republic being ſe- | 
| 4 1 ty for the capital. | | 
themſelves. —The other being intended only to Keep the] cur! th | h 
3 on the part, are called more particularly Con- e 1 ny NK. {See the articles 0 "olga kk 
tentive Bandages. ; | | 1 dane 7 
| ; . See thearticle INCARNATIVE. BANK, or BENCH, in Jaw. = 
BAND A LEER“. or BAN DELE ER, a large leathern belt, | Days in Bax k. See the article Day. | 
thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging down under the Hot- Ban K. See BANQUETTE, and TOO ak. 
left arm ; wore by the ancient muſqueteers, both for the ſu- B ANKER, a perſon who banks, that is, negotiates and traf- 
Raining of their fire-arms, and for the carriage of their muſ- es 9 ; 3 _ _— ponar from Pu to 
; in li den caſes place, by means of bills or letters of exchange. See Ex- 
ket-charges 3 which being put up in little woodet , „ | | 
| he number of twelve, to] cHANGE, BANK, BILL, &c. 1 
Sy e s | 1 Italy the wre eng of 1 in er 
is originally French, bandouiller, formed appa-| does not derogate from nobility; and hence it is, that mo 
: A kind . banditti particularly inteſt- | of the cadets, or younger ſons of condition, undertake it for 
ing the Pyreneans; who were formerly diſtinguiſhed by | the ſupport of their family. See MERcnanpize. 
this piece of furniture; and were themſelves ſo denomina-| The Romans had two kinds of bankers, though their office 
| ted, guaſt ban de woliers, a knot of robbers. | was much more extenſive than that of the bankers among 
The French ſoldiery ſtill retain the bandaleer ; their horſe, us; being public officers, in whom were united the func- 
their muſqueteers, and common guards, wearing it indiffe- tions of à broker, agent, banker, and notary z managing the 
rently ; excepting for ſome difference in its garniture. exchange, taking in money; affiſting in buying and ſelling, 

BANDELET, oor BanpTEr, in architecture, any little and drawing the writings neceſſary on all theſe occaſions, 

band or flat moulding, as that which crowns the Doric ar- BANKRUPT *, a dealer who having gotten other men's 


chitrave,—Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 1. & 28. It. a. goods or money in his hands, abſconds to defraud his creditors. 
It is alſo called tænia, which Vitruvius uſes for the ſame thing : * The word is formed of the ancient Latin barrus, a bench, ar 


ſometimes, fillet, diadema, G c. . "able 3/ nnd ares, broken. 7. 

BAN DE ROL L, a little flag in form of a guidon, extended | Hant, we have elſewhere obſerved, originally ſignified a bench, 
more in length than breadth, hung out on the maſts of vel-| which the firſt bankers had in the publick places, in markets, 
ſels, &c. See FLAC, and GUIDON. | fairs, &c. on which they told their money, wrote bills of 

BANDLET: See the article BANDELET, | exchange, &c, Hence when a banker failed they broke his 

BANIANS, a religious ſe& in the country of the Moguls, bank, to advertiſe the public, that the perſon to whom the 
who believe a metempſychoſis ; and will therefore eat no li-] bank belonged, was no longer in a condition to continue his 
ving creature, nor even kill noxious animals, but endeavour buſineſs; As this practice was very frequent in Italy, it is 
to releaſe them if they ſee them in the hands of others, ſaid the term bankrupt is derived from the Italian banco rotto, 
The Banians are ſaid to be fo fearful of having communica-F broken bench. See Bank. : 
tion with other nations, that they break their cups if one of Cowel rather chuſes to deduce the word from the French 
a different religion have drank out of them, or even touched} 4s, table, and route, we/tigium, trace, by a metaphor 
them ; and empty the water out of a pond where he has| from the ſign left in the ground of a table once faſtened to it, 
waſhed himſelf. It is added, that if they happen to touch one] ànd now gone. On this principle he traces the origin of 

another, they muſt waſh and purify themſelves before they | bankrupts, from the ancient Roman menſarii or argentarit, 
break, eat, or enter their own houſes: They carry, hang- | who had their fabernæ or menſæ in certain publick places; and 

ing at their necks, a ſtone called tamberan, as big as an egg, who when they fled or made off with the money that had 
and perforated in the middle, through which run threeſtrings; been truſted to them, left only the fign, or ſhadow of their 
this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents their great God, and upon | | former ſtation behind theni. See BankrRuUBTCY. | 
that account they have great reſpect ſhewn them by all the BANK RU PTCY, the failure, abſconding, and relinquiſh- 
Indians, See BRACHMAN. 1 8 II | ment of traffick in a merchant, banker, or other trader. 

BANISHMENT, Exile, among us is of two kinds: the] The French make this difference between 4 bankruptcy and 
one voluntary, and upon oath ; the other by compulſion, for | a failure ; that the firſt is ſuppoſed voluntary and fraudulent; 
ſome offence or crime. See EXILE, | and the latter conſtrained and neceſſary, by means of acci- 
The former; properly called atjuration, is now ceaſed ; the] gents, &c. | | | | 
latter chiefly enjoined by judgment of parliament. Yet out-| A failing, breaking or ſtopping of payment, diminiſhes the 
lawing and tranſportation may alſo be conſidered ag ſpecies | merchant's credit, but does not note him with infamy, as 

of exile, See ABJURATION, and TRANSPORTATION: bankruptcy does. Tg og 

BANK, in commerce, is a denomination given to certain When a mercliant, Ec. fails to appear at the exchange, &c; 
focieties, or communities, who take on them the charge of | without apparent reaſon, it is called a failing of preſence ; the 
the money of private perſons, to improve it, or to keep it | zantruptey becomes open from the day he abſconds, or the 


ſecure, bee Cant Ann. | ſeal is affixed to his effects. See BAN K R . 
The word bark, in this ſenſe, comes from the Italian Banca, der 


1 ban, Commiſſion of BANKRUPTCY, | ; 
formed of the Spaniſh banco, a bench whereon the ancient BAN N * = Ban, B 8 M, MOVE 3 5 feudal law: 
1 1 2 2 
Br proclamation, or publication of any thin ; 
think, a table whereon they told their money : for the Spa- 3 2 
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niſh barco ſignifies a table, as well as a bench; as among the 3 2 2 3 is uncertain ; ſome deduce it fr om 
Greeks the word 7274 lignified a. bench as well as a t ny me rang 2 others from the Saxon pan, 
table; whence the word 7pzm:C 171; for a bencher. Guichard| |, a thing ſpread ; whence ban, and band, uſed for a flag. 


Thuſes to derive San, from the Latin abacus, a table, or Bratton mentions hannut regis, for a proclamation of filence 
| cupboard. See ABacus. | mags by the court before the encounter of the champions in a 
* . . = combat. 
2 a gh ang eg 8 75 2 ee = BANNs of marriage, ate ſolemn notices of matrimonial contracts, 
Par terns Hamburg, Paris, &c, But of all others that of Ve- made in the pariſh church, before the Wed lage 3 that if there 
2 is mo ca. 1 — being the moſt ancient, and ARE Soon _ __ my ur Sor web, Oe. 
that whereon the others are modelled. | 3 . 8 
The loncy ede Venice commonly called bo ddguiny] Te plication of an ele called ein inthe 
s properly IC Credit and intereſt ; or a ge- Te Se 2 HRT,” | 
nerd nad e AIR 0 © 0 ROY govs 
»1{[hed by a folemn edict of the commonwealth, which enacts, Z . 3 7 e 88 
That all payments of wholeſale merchandize, and letters of een A pow e Ng 2 Ek e By * the 
exchange, ſhall be in banco, or bank notes; and that all deb- 0 eee lor 0 0 2 45 or nullity of marriage: 
tors and creditors ſhall be obliged, the one to carry their ing im —— arg 2 againſt thoſe, who know- 
m_—_——— _ 256 Wiher ET r Ne tranzer BANN FRE s , an ancient order of knights; or feudal lords, 
from the one to the other : he who was before creditor on r 1550 abe fees, led their vaſſals to battle, un- 
the bank books, becoming debtor as ſoon as he has reſigned = 3 own ag, Or bantier, when ſummoned theretg, by 
his right to another, who is entered down as creditor in his} the King. See KNIGHT, | 


N A | r * h ; . ” 

pic. o hr the panic only tinge ame, withour any] bee ee Fm Err, ſer fg, or rm 
q ive payment being made. Indeed there are ſometimes ſo called in ancient writers, milites wexilliferi, and vexilla- 
actual payments made, eſpecially in matters of retail; and ; 


| A 3 | ' rii, bannerarii, bannarii, banderifii, baneri i, &c. 

m_ ee e are diſpoſed to have ready money to car 7 Anciently there were two kinds of {From 0K and little; 

e. 1 pecie; or when particular traders ehuſe to have a ſtoc the firſt whereof were called bannerets, the . bachelors; 1 
* em to negotiate in bills of exchange, & c. The ne- the firſt compoſed the upper; the ſecond, the middle nobi- 

: 5 « theſe effective payments, has given occaſion to the lity. See BacCHELoOR. ; 
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The banneret was a dignitary allowed to march under his own | 
flag, whereas the bachelarius eques followed that of another. 
To be qualified for a banneret, one muſt be a gentleman of 
family, and muſt have a power to raiſe a certain number of 
armed men; with eſtate enough to ſubſiſt at leaſt twent 
eight, or thirty men. This muſt have been very conſiderable 
in thoſe days, in regard each man, beſides his ſervant, had 
two horſemen to wait on him, armed, the one with a croſ3- 
bow, the other with a bow and hatchet. 3 
As he was not allowed to be a baron who had not above thir- 
teen knights · fees, ſo he was not admitted to be a banneret, if 
he had leſs than ten. See BARON. | 

Bamneret, according to Spelman, was a middle order between 
a baron, and a ſimple knight; called ſometimes alſo vexilla- 
rius minor, to diſtinguiſh him from the greater, that is, from 
the baron, to whom alone properly belonged the jus vexilli, 
or privilege of the ſquare flag. 1 : 
Hence the banneret was alſo called bannerettus, quaſi baro mi- 
nor, a word frequently uſed by Engliſh writers in the ſame 
ſenſe as baneret was by the French; though neither of them 
occur before the time of Edward II. 


Some will have bannerets to have originally been perſons who | 


had ſome portion of a barony aſſigned them; and enjoyed it 
under the title of baro proximus, with the ſame prerogatives 
as the baron himſelf, | | 
Some again find the origin of bannerets in France; others in 
Britanny ; others in England. Thele laſt attribute the inſti- 
tution of bannerets to Conan, lieutenant of Maximus, who 
commanded the Roman legions in England under the empire 
of Gratian, in 383. This general, W * revolting, di- 
vided England into forty cantons, and in theſe cantons di- 
ſtributed forty knights, to whom he gave a power of aſſem- 
bling on occaſion, under their ſeveral banners, as many of 
the effective men as were found in their reſpective diſtricts; 
whence they are called bannerets. 

However this be, it appears from Froiſſart, &c. that ancient- 
ly ſuch of the military men, as were rich enough to raiſe 


and ſubſiſt a company of armed men, and had a right to do | 


ſo, were called bannerets, Not, however, that theſe qualifi- 
cations rendered them knights, but only bannerets ; the ap- 
pellation of knight being only added thereto, becauſe they 
were ſimple knights before. | 
Bannerets were ſecond to none, but knights of the garter ; 
they were reputed the next degree below the nobility ; and 
were allowed to bear arms with ſupporters, which none elſe 
may under the degree of a baron. In France, it is ſaid, the 
dignity was hereditary ; but in England it died with the 
perſon that gained it. The order dwindled on the inſtitution 
of baronets by king James I. and at length became extinct. 
The laſt perſon created banneret was Sir John Smith, made 


ſo after Edghill-fight, for reſcuing the ſtandard of king | 


Charles I. | N 

The form of the banneret's creation was this: on a day of 
battle, the candidate preſented his flag to the king or gene- 
ral, who cutting off the train, or ſkirt thereof, and making 
it a ſquare, returned it again, the proper banner of bannerets; 
who are hence ſometimes called knights of the ſquare flag. 

BANNIMUS, the form of expulſion of any member from 
the univerſity of Oxford, by affixing the ſentence up in ſome 
publick place, as a denunciation or promulgation of it. 

BANQUETTE, in fortification, is a little foot-bank, or 

elevation of earth forming a path which runs along the inſide 
of a parapet; by which the muſqueteers get up, to diſcover 
the counterſcarp, or to fire on the enemies in the moat, or in 
the covert- way. See PARAPET, c. 
The banguette is generally a foot and half high, and almoſt 
three foot broad : having two or three ſteps to mount it by.— 
Where the parapet is very high, they make a double ban- 
quette, one over the other, 

BAPTISM®, in theology, the ceremony of waſhing z or a 
ſacrament whereby a perſon is initiated into the Chriſtian 
church, and original fin waſhed away in infants, and actual 
{ins in adults who receive it. See PxDoBAPTISM 

* The word is formed from the Greek Bxn]:iCo, of pane, 

I dip or plunge. | | 

The Jews praQtifed this ceremony, after circumciſion, on 
their proſelytes, long before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, —For 
the matter of baptiſm, any natural water is held ſufficient, but 
nothing elſe is allowed : for this reaſon pope Stephen II. ex- 
communicated a prieſt for baptizing a child with wine.— In the 
primitive times this ceremony was performed by immerſion, 
as it is to this day in the oriental churches, according to the 
original ſignification of the word, The practice of the weſtern 

_ Churches, is to ſprinkle the water on the head or face of the 
perſon to be baptized, except in the church of Milan, in 
whoſe ritual it is ordered, that the head of the infant be 
plunged three times into the water.— A trine immerſion was 

firſt uſed, and continued for a long time : this was to ſignify 
either the three days that our Saviour lay in the grave, or 
the three perſons in the trinity. But it was afterwards laid 
aſide, becauſe the Arians uſed it: it was then thought pro- 


per to plunge -but once, left the heretics ſhould think that 


y 5 . . g 
BayTisM, or Chriſtening, in the ſea-language, is a ceremon 


each other, which they never ſpare. See DUCKING. 
BAPTISMAL Hunt. See FoN r and BaPpTIsSTERY. 
BAPTIST. See ANABAPTIsT, CATABAPTIST, and 


Hermits of S. Fohn BapTisT. See HERMIT. 
BAPTISTERY, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a place or ed 


to monks, upon condition that they would have a ſecular _ 


BAR, in a court of juſtice, denotes an 


the catholics, like them, divided the trinity. —Some are of 

opinion, that ſprinkling in. bapti/m was begun in cold coun- | 

tries, It was introduced into England about the beginning 
5, 


— 


B A R 


of the ninth century. At the council of Celchyth, in 976 
was ordered, that the prieſt ſhould not only ſprinkle 1 it 
water upon the head of the infant, but likewiſc holy 
it in the baſon. There are abundance of ceremoni plu 
vered by eccleſiaſtical writers; as uſed in baptiſm mh deli. 
now diſuſed ; though there are not wanting thoſe w ich are 
tend for their re-admiſfion ; as the giving milk and h pd 
the baptized, in the eaſt ; wine and milk in the weſt, %, to 

Cc 


—]t appears, that in the primitive times none were 


WER : bapti-«4 
but adults, —Formerly there were great diſputes Fane 
baptiſm of heretics was valid; The ata Spins *r the 
the affirmative, provided it was conferred in the "un for 


trinity, ahd thetefore they allowed even that aire bs bo of the 


or even women in caſe of neceſſity. The counc; Al en. 
1072, ordered, that the prieſt ſhould baptize fling? * ah 
T heological authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of baptif : ** > 
ter baptiſm, which is that above-mentioned, 29 By fo 
fire, which is the perfect love of God, joined with pg jm 
defire to be baptized ; called alſo the baprifm of the hy} Nh 
on occaſion this may ſupply the place of water-baptiſm 0 75 ; 
tiſm of blood ; which is the martyrdom of a catechumen. * 
Baptiſm, in the primitive times, was only adminiſir „ 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide, except in caſes of neceſſity. The N 
chumens were not forward in coming to baptiſin St. l ar 
was not baptized before he was elected biſhopof Milan f 
of the fathers not till the time of their death. Sone 3 
it out of a tender conſcience; and others out of too W 
tachment to the world; it being the prevailing opinion pp 15 
primitive times, that haptiſm, whenever conferred waſh 1 
away all antecedent {tains and ſins, Divers of the * 
rallied this ſuperſtitious delicacy to ſuch a degree, that the s 
troduced a different extreme; the ridiculous zeal of ſome : ir 
carrying them to b2ptize even the dead, by proxy, FOE 


af 
1010 


Ole 


in long voyages aboard merchant-ſhips ; practiſ * 
perſons and veſſels which paſs the ops, 22 LE fri 
time, 
The chri/tening of veſſels is ſimple, and conſifts only in the 
waſhing them throughout with ſea-water : that of paſſengers 
is more myſterious; but neither the one nor the other with- 
out making the crew drunk ; the ſeamen, on chriſtening the 
ſhip, pretending to a right of cutting off the beak-head, unleſz 
redeemed by the maſter or captain, ; 
The chri/tening of a ſeaman, or paſſenger, is as follows: the 
oldeſt of the crew who has paſſed the line, or tropic, comes 
whimſically dreſt, his face blacked, a groteſque cap on his 
head, a waggoner or other ſea-book in his hand, followed by 
ou reſt of the ſeamen maſqued like himſelf, each having ſome 
itchen utenſil in his hand, with drums beating: he places 
himſelf gravely on a ſeat prepared on the deck, at the foot or 
the main-maſt, At the tribunal of this mock-magiſtrate, 
each paſſenger, not yet initiated, ſwears, he will take care 
the ſame ceremony be obſerved, whenever he is in the fame 
circumſtance: by giving a little money, by way of gratifica- 
tion, he is diſcharged with a little ſprinkling of water ; other- 
wiſe, as is uſually the caſe with the common ſeamen, he is 
heartily drenched with ftreams of water poured on him: 
ſhip-boys are incloſed in a cage, and ducked at diſcretion; 
and beſides, in memory of the ceremony, are obliged to whip 


HEMEROBAPTIST. 


where water is preſerved for perſons to be baptized in, 
BAPTISU. 
Anciently, in the churches which baptized by immeriton, e 
baptiſtery was a kind of pond where the catechumens wr" 
plunged ; though in many places the next river ſerved . 
a baptiſtery. 

In after times, the b was a little building adjoining to 
the church, purpoſely appointed for the adminiſtration of this 
ceremony, 

There were ſeveral fonts and altars in each Baptiſtery, becauſe 
then they baptized a number at once, all of whom received 
the euchariſt immediately after, | 

At firſt, theſe baprifteries were only in the great cities, where 
biſhops reſided, who alone had the right of baptizing ; but 
they aftewards allowed pariſhes to have fonts, for the more 
commodious adminiſtration of baptiſm. This right was con, 
fined to parithes alone; and if any monaſteries were foun 

with baptiſmal fonts, it was becauſe they had baptiſmal churches 
in another place : though the biſhops ſometimes oranted them 


prieft along with them to take care of the people; but they 
afterwards found means to throw off the prieſt, and mate 
themſelves maſters of the church, and attach it, with its bap- 
tiſmal fonts, to their own monaſtery. ; 
incloſure made with a 
ſtrong partition of timber, three or four foot bigh, where 
the council are placed to plead cauſes. See COURT. 

This the French call barre audience, and in ſome places w 
ditoire. It anſwers to what, among the Romans, Was deno 
minated cauſidica. 1 


B AR 


| | | 6 in 
% called bar, becauſe incloſed with a barrier, called al 
oY * cancelli and caulæ, by a metaphor taken from 


ſheep- folds. 
The denominat 

lawyers or adv 

that anciently 


nd pleaders 
3 our — who are called to t 


d, in other countries called licentiati, 
See BARRISTER. . 5 
BAR RA, in common law, 5 5 a peremp- 
N tion, againſt a demand or plaint. See EXCEPTION. 
The por of Sin terms of the law, defines bar, a plea brought 
by the defendant in an action, whereby the action of the 
plaintiff is deſtroyed for ever. But the modern writers extend 
the uſe of the word farther, dividing bars into perpetual and 
temporary. _ I | ; 7 
Perpetual BAR 1s that, which overthrows the action for ever. 
Temporary BAR, or bar pro tempore, is that which is allowed good 
for the preſent, but may fail or be ſet aſide hereafter. 
Bans, in the manage, denote the ridges or upper part of the 
gums, between the tuſhes and grinders of a horſe; the under 
and outward ſides retaining the name gums. 
The bars ſhould be ſharp-ridged and lean; for ſince all the 
ſubjection a horſe ſuffers, proceeds from thoſe parts, if they 
have not thoſe qualities, they will be very little or not at all 
ſenſible ; ſo that the horſe can never have a good mouth; for if 
the bars be flat, round, and inſenſible, the bit will not have its 
effect; and conſequently, ſuch a horſe can be no more governed 
by his bridle, than if one took hold of his tail. 
Bars, in muſic, denote ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs 
the lines of a piece of muſic, including between each two, a 
certain quantity or meaſure of time, which is various as the 
time is triple or common. See Mg ASURE. 
In common time, between each two bars is included the 
meaſure of four crotchets, in triple time three crotchets. 
Their principal uſe is to regulate the beating, or meaſure of 
the muſical time in a concert. See TIME. 
BAR, BARR, or BARRE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary nearly 
reſembling the 7%; from which it only differs by its narrow- 
neſs, and by this, that the bar may be placed in any part of the 
field, whereas the feſs is confined to a ſingle place. FEss. 
B AR-S HOT. See the article SHorT. | 
BAR ACK, or Barrack, BARAQUE, a hutt, or little 
lodge for ſoldiers in a camp. See Hur r. 
*®* The word comes from the Spaniſh barracas, little cabins 
which fiſhermen make on the ſea-ſhore. 


Thoſe for the horſe were formerly called baracks, and thoſe 
for the foot hutts; but barack is now uſed indifferently for 
both. 

Baracks are generally made by fixing four forked poles in the 
ground; and laying four others acroſs them; afterwards the 


ion BAR is alſo given to the benches where the 
ocatesare ſeated, The Appellation aroſe hence, 
there was a bar, or barrier, to ſeparate the coun- 
from the attorneys and others. 2 
he bar, or licenſed to 


ole: are termed barri- 


ers. 
BAR, or BARRE, 


fords : the top is planked, thatched, or covered with turf, as 
they have convenience. | 
When the army is in winter quarters, the ſoldiers uſually 
build baracks ;z in the ſummer they are content with their 
tents. . | 
BARALIPTON, a term in logie, denoting the firſt indirect 
mode of the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms. See Mop and Sr L- 
LOGISM. 5 | 
A ſyllogiſm in baralipton is; when the two firſt propoſitions 
thereof are general, and the third particular; the middle 
term being the ſubject of the firſt, and the attribute of the 
ſecond.—For example, „ 
BA Every evil ought to be feared: 
RA Every violent paſſion is an evils | 
LIP. Therefore ſomething that ought ta be feared is a violent 


LA. | 
BARALLOTS, BaRALOTTI, the name of a ſect of he- 
retics at Bologna in Italy, who had all things in common, 
even their wives and children. They gave fo teadily into all 
manner of debauchery, that they were alſo termed comphers. |} 
BARAN Gl, officers among the Greeks of the lower empire, | 
whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the keys of the eity- gates where 
the emperor reſided, 
Codinus fays, Barangi were thoſe who ſtood guard at the door 
of the emperor's bed-chamber and dining-room. 
BARBACAN, or BAR BIC AN, properly denotes an outer 
defence, or fortification to a city, or caſtle ; uſed eſpecially 
as a fence to the gates, or walls. See DEFENCE. 
In which ſenſe, barbacan amounts to the ſame with what is 


* 


| 


| 


outer wall, See CoNTREMUR. 


BARBACAN, is alſo uſed for a fort at the entrance of a bri 
or 1n the outlet of a city, having a double wall with towers. 
Such is that at one end of the wooden bridge at Rouen, 
Which is ſtill called by ſome Barbacana, | 


ARBACAN is alſo uſed for an aperture in the walls of a city, 


build up the walls with ſods, wattles, or what the place af- 


otherwiſe called, antemurale, promurale, murus exterior, or | 


dee, | 


* 


ought to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


drain off the water trom a terrace, or the like, | 
BARBARA, in logic, the firſt mode of the firſt figure of 
ſyllogiſm in barbara, is that whereof a 
are univerſal and affirmative ; the middle term being the ſub- 
ject in the firſt propoſition, and attribute in the ſecond. For 
R Whoever fuffers a man to flarve, whom he 
2 utain, is a murderer:  - 2 
BA _ to give alms, ſuffers thoſe 
a to flarve whom he ought to ſuſtain n 
3 4 murderer. „ 3 234 'N 
BARBARIAN®, a name given by the ancient Greeks to all 
the Greek language. In which ſenſe the word ſignified with 
them, no more than, , foreigner, and did not carry that odium 
with it, as it does. now.. WEE TT 
* Strabo derives. the word gage from eBap3nerter, Balbu- 
or ſpeak coarſely : others derive it from Ba pH, a word that 
| foreigners frequently ſtumbled on, which yet had no mean- 
| Chaldee adverb N I, extra, .foris... + 
purity of ſtyle or language. See ST VII. 
A barbariſmm differs, according to Iſidore, from a barbarous term, 
uſed ; whereas the latter, which this writer calls Sarbarolqia, 
is a word merely foreign, intruded into Latin ſpeech. 
bary, much eſteemed for its vigour, and ſwiftneſs. See Horse. 
Barbs are 8 a ſlender make, and their legs far apart. 


when edifices are raiſed in places liable to be overflowed ; or to 
ſyllogiſms. See Mops and SYLLOG1SM. | 
A Il the propoſitions 
example; 
BAR 
ever is rich, and ref: 
RA. Therefore, whoever is rich, and refuſes to give alms, is 
thoſe who were not. gf their. country, or who did not ſpeak 
. 
tire, by reaſon foreigners coming to Athens uſed to ſtammer, 
ing! others from the Arabic gar, a deſart; Voſſius from the 
BARB ARIS M. in grammar, denotes an offence againſt the 
as the former, for inſtance, is Latin, though corrupt or miſ- 
BARBE, or BA x B, in commerce, a kind of horſe brought from Bar- 
It is a maxim, That barbs grow ripe, but never old; becauſe 


they retain their vigour to the laſt, which makes them prized 
for ſtallions : their metal, according to the duke of Newcaſtle, 
never ceaſes but with their lives. | | 
It is faid, they were anciently wild, and run at large in the 
deſarts of Arabia; and that it was in the time of the Cheq Iſh- 
mael, that they firſt began to tame them, It is ſaid there 
are barbs in Africa that will outrun oftriches, ordinarily fold, 
according to Dapper, for 1000 ducats, or 100 camels. They. 
are fed very ſparingly, Dapper ſays with camel's milk. 1 
is added, that in Barbary they preſerve the genealogy of their 
barbs, with as much care as the Europeans do thoſe of their 
noble families; and that to ſell them, they always produce 
their titles of nobility. | | | 
The race of horſes is müch degenerated in Numidia ; the 
Arabs having been diſcouraged from keeping it up, by the 
Turkiſh officers, who were ſure to be maſters of them. At pre- 
ſent the Tingitanians, and Egyptians, have the reputation of 
reſerving the beſt breed both for ſize and beauty. 
he ſmalleſt of theſe laſt are uſually ſixteen hands high, and 
4 of them ſhaped, according to their phraſe, like the an- 
tilope. | 
The good conditions of a Barbary hotſe, (beſides the ſuppoſed 
quality of never lying down, and of ſtanding ſtill when the 
rider drops his bridle) are to have a long walk, and to ſtop 
ſhort if required in a full career. | 
B ARB E, in the military art. —To fire en Ba R BE, is to fire the 
cannon over the parapet, inſtead of through the embraſures ; in 
which caſe the parapet muſt be but three foot and a half high. 
BARBE, or BARDE, is alſo an old term for the armour of the 
| horſes of the ancient knights, and foldiers, who were ac- 
coutered at all points. 
Della Cruſca ſays, the barde is an armour of iron or leather, 
wherewith the neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders of the horſe are 
covered. | | 
BARBER. SeeCninuRGERY. 
BARBICAN, See the article BarRBacan. 
BAR BING, is ſometimes uſed in ancient ftatutes for ſheering. 
See SHEERING, | 
Cloth is not to be exported till it be barbed, rowed and ſhorn; 
2 8 8 
B ARBO TINE, a ſeed, otherwiſe called 8 and 
ſemen contra vermes, in Engliſh wormſeed. See VERMIFUGE. 
BAR DE. See the article BAR BE. 
BAR DESANIS TS, a ſect of ancient hereties, thus deno- 
minated from their leader; Bardeſanes, a Syrian of Edeſſa 
in Meſopotamia. | 
Bardeſanes, born in the middle of the ſecond century, be- 
came eminent after his converſion to Chriſtianity, for his 
piety and learning ; but eſpecially his zeal againſt heretics, 
againſt whom, we are informed by St, Jerome and Euſebius, 
he wrote a multitude of books: 
fall; hirtiſelf into the errors of Valentinus, to which he 
added ſome others of his own, He taught, that the actions 
of men depend altogether on fate, and that God himſelf 


through which to fire with mu 
BRASURE, 


Bars ACAN, in architeQure, denotes a long narrow canal, or 
opening, left in the walls for water to come in and go out at, 


ſkets on the enemy. See EM- 


is ſubject to neceſſity. His followers went further, and de- 
nied the reſurrection of the body, and the incarnation and 
death of our Saviour; holding that theſe were only apparent 

- phantaſtical. . he Ber 1 
runzius has given the hiſtory of the Bardeſaniſis. 
* BAR DS, 


yet had he the misfortune to 


—— — — —— 
c - 


BARDS, 8 ancient poets among the Gauls and Bri- | Bank *, in navipation, denotes a little veſſel for the ſea, ufuati 
7 


tons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe the brave actions of | with pointed or triangular fails, in number two, or three 
at 


the great men of their nation; with deſign to paint and re- the moſt, See VESSEL. 


commend virtue, and even ſometimes to put an end to the * The word is derived by ſome from the Latin Barca. 
nier from Barce, a city in Africa; and Toletanus f., Four. 


difference between armies at the point of engagement. | 8 1 
* Bochart derives the word from parat, to ung. Camden a- celona ĩ Ot 8 arr * om Salmaſius, from the Gree. 
grees with Feſtus, that bardus originally ſignifies a finger: Cx25, a round building; Scaliger from ga, burthe 


and adds, that the word is pure Britiſh. Others derive ti e Some authors uſe the word bark for any veſſel that has ng 


word from Bardus, a druid, the ſon of Dryis, and the Ari. maſts —Of barks there are various kinds: as, 
king of the Celtæ. | A linlander, A Suit, 
The bards differed from the druids, in that the latter were 3 faik, | A ſnaul, 
prieſts and teachers of the nation, but the former only poets A ſettee, A ſnouke, | 
and writers. See Da u1D. BARK-BINDING, a diſtemper incident to trees, cured by ſlitti 
n 


Larrey, Bodin, and Paſquier, indeed will have the bards to | the bark, or cutting it along the grain, viz. in aps] 
have been prieſts, as well as philoſophers ; and Cluvcrius, { cutting ſtrait down, in cherry-trees round about the © 2 
orators too: but without much foundation in 288 BARK-GALLING, is when trees are galled by thorns, or wp 
—Strabo divides the ſets of philoſophers among the Gauls] bound to ſtakes, &c. and is cured by clay laid 00 Fg ” 
and Britons into three, viz. the druids, bards, and evates. | place, and bound up with hay. | © galled 
The bards, adds he, are the ſingers and poets 3 the e-| BARKING of trees, is the peeling off or ſtripping th ; 
vates, the prieſts and natural philoſophers ; and the druids, to from the wood. See TREE. | e bark 
natural philoſophy add alſo the moral, Hornius however re- | The month of May is the ſeaſon for barking of trees, þ 
duces them to two ſets, viz. bardsand druids z others to one, then the ſap looſens the bark from the wood; w hs je ecauſe 
and make druid a general name comprehending all the others. | hard to effect in any other time, unleſs the ſeaſon 2 
Cluverius will have it, that there were bards alſo among the] wet; heat and dryneſs being always oppolite thereto = 
ancient Germans; becauſe Tacitus makes mention of their] Maliciouſly barking of apple-trees or other fruit-trees 
ſongs and poems which contained their hiſtory. felony, by 37 H. 8. c. 6. 1 
BAR E-forted Trinitarians. TRINITARIAN.|BARLEY-Sugar, See the article Su GAR. 
Bart-forted Carmelites, on the antics? CARMELITE. |BARM, otherwiſe called yea/?, the head or workin 
BARE pump. | Pu M. ; ale or beer. See LEAVEN, BAK ING, Ec. cout of 
BAR-FEE, a fee of 20 pence, which every perſon acqui tted| BARNABITES, an order of religious, thus called fr 
of felony pays the gaoler. f church of St. Barnabas at Milan, where they were fl - 
BARGE, a kind of ſtate, or pleaſure-boat, uſed chiefly in| bliſhed ; and not, as ſome have imagined, becauſe St. Bar — | 
the navigation of rivers which lead to great cities. See] was their patron : in reality St. Paul is the patron of 5 


Boar. Barnabites, 
Barges are of various kinds, and acquire various names, accor- The Barnabites are regular prieſts of the congregation of 8 
ding to the variety of their uſes and ſtructures: as, Paul. Their habit is black, and the ſame with that th 
1 A company's barge, A Severn-trow, wore when firſt eſtabliſhed, in 1533, by the Expreſs bull 6 
A rew-barge, A Ware-barge, Pope Clement VII. Their office is to inſtruc, cate hi a 
A royal: barge, A light horſeman, and ſerve in miſſions. N 
A ſand-barge, A Weſt-country-barge. BARNACLE®, in natural hiſtory, a bird of the gooſe kind 
BAR K =, the exterior part of trees, ſerving them for a ſkin or | frequent in the weſtern iſles of Scotland; concernin * Fa 
covering, See PLANT and TREE. origin Lone —_ _ fables have been advanced, kia 
- ; 10%; ; ; *The word is alſo written Bernacle, a ; | 
In writers of the laſt age, this is ſometimes alſo called baf? aryinke, frei the Bhi Abe, = 7 to 1ts ſuppoſed 


Fid. 15 Car. 2. c. 2. 
The bark of trees in general is of a ſpongy texture, and by 


many little fibres which paſs through the capillary tubes : : 
whereof the wood conſiſts, communicates with the pith ; fo pat" grounds refer it to the feathered kind; making it a real 
gooſe, produced like others ab ovo, See a deſcription and 


that the proper nutriment of the tree being imbibed by the 3 : ; 
roots, and carried up through the fine arterial veſſels of the _ t of 1 _ _— 75 b. Sibbald , Nat, Hiſt, Scot, 
tree by the warmth of the ſoil, &c. to the top of the plant, e varnacie is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 


is uſually ſuppoſed to be there condenſed by the cold air, and — 8 apron 4 1 3 — e it the ſame 
returns by its own gravity down the veſſels which do the of- 8 3 n aff ons bo yr we gone bee 
: « 3 ing 


fice of veins, lying between the wood and inner bark, leav- dez 

ing as it paſſes by, ſuch parts of its juice as the texture of the wa ** — to be of the gooſe, the macrenſe of the duck, and 

bark will receive, and requires for its ſupport. See Woop. —_ zable de mer of the hen-kind,—The fame author ſhews 

That ſoft whitiſh rind or ſubſtance between the inner bark at the macreuſe is no other than the ſcoter, or anas niger ni- 

and the wood, which Mr. Bradley thinks to do the office of | deſcribed by Mr. Ray and Willughby ; contrary tothe 
opinion of M. Cattier, who took it for the greater coot of Bel- 


veins, ſome account a third bark, only differing from the | 3 ; 
| others in that its fibres are cloſer ; tis this contains the liquid lonius 3 of others who miſtook it for the puffin of the Scyllis 
and Iſle of Man; and of others with whom it paſſed for a 


ſap, gums, Sc. found in plants in the ſpring and ſummer | 

3 It hardens by lecke and little, bn of the ſap fort of colymbus or doucker. See Ray Syn. Meth. Avium, p. 
it tranſmits, and is converted imperceptibly into the woody 1 5 3 3 . - 
part of the tree, There are few trees but what have it ; yet BARNACLES, alſo denote an inſtrument which farriers apply 
it is ſtill found in leſs quantity, as the tree is more expoſed to to horſes noſes when they will not ſtand quietly to be ſhod, 
the ſun: that of the oak is ordinarily about an inch thick. blooded, dreſſed, or the like. 

It is here that the corruption of trees generally begins, BAROCO, in logic, denotes the fourth mode of the ſecond 
whence thoſe who fell and cut out trees, ought always to _ of ſyllogiſms. See the articles MoDE, and SYLL0- 

e care t V . b 5 

„ 06-000 of Ee FOO OR BAT A ſyllogiſm in baroco has the firſt propoſition univerſal and 


and CIRCULATION, f : 
There are a great many kinds of barks in uſe in the ſeveral arts: affirmative, but the ſecond and third particular and negative; 
and the middle term the attribute in the two firſt. 


ſome in medicine, as the quinquina, or jeſuit's bark, macer, 
chacarilla, &c. others in dying, as the bark of the alder ; For 7 virtue it attmded with difcrition 
irtue is attended with diſcretion: 


others in ſpicery, as cinnamon, caſſia lignea, &c, the bark of p Oz 
8 : "nat, RO Some kinds of zeal are not attended with diſcretion: 


oak in tanning; others on other occaſions, as cork ; that of COT : ; 
the linden-tree for cordage for wells; that of a kind of birch erefore ſome kinds of zeal are not Virtues. 


Several authors have repreſented the barnacle as a marine an: 
mal, or fiſh ; ſome as a ſhell-fiſh: but the later Pore ag 


— 


is uſed by the Indians for canoes, capable of holding twenty- BAR Nullus homo non ęſi bipes : 
feur perſons. . — | OC MNon omne animal eſt bipes : 
'The ancients wrote their books on barks, eſpecially thoſe of O Non omne animal eff homo. 


the aſh and tilia or lime- tree; not on the exterior or outer BA ROME T ER *, a machine for meaſuring the weight of 
bark, but the inner and finer, called philyra; which is of ſo the atmoſphere, and the variations therein, in order chiefly 
durable a texture, that there are manuſcripts on it ſtill extant | to determine the changes of weather. Sce WEATHER. 

a thouſand years old. See PAPER. | * The word is compounded of Bags, weight; and geren, 
In the Eaſt-Indies they manufaCture the bark of a certain tree meaſure. | —_— 

_ jnto a kind of ſtuff or cloth. It is ſpun and dreſſed much] The barometer is frequently confounded with the barocepe, 
after the manner of hemp. The long filaments ſeparated| though ſomewhat improperly ; the latter, in ſtriétneſs, being 
from it, upon beating and ſteeping it in water, compoſe a| a machine that barely ſhews an alteration in the weight of the 
thread, of a middle kind between ſilk and common thread; atmoſphere : but it is one thing to know that the air is hea- 
neither ſo ſoft nor bright as ſilk, nor ſo hard or flat as hemp. vier at one time than at another, and another to meaſure how 
Some of theſe ſtuffs are pure harł, and are called pinaſſes, biam- | much that difference is; which is the buſineſs of the baro- 
bonnes, &c. In others they mix ſilk with the bar, and call | meter. See BAROSCOPE. | 
them Ginghams and Nillas : the Foutalungees too, are part filk, The barometer is founded on the Torricellian experiment, as 
part 4ar#, and are only diſtinguiſhed by being ſtriped. it is called from its inventor Torricelli: which is no more 


BaRK-Mills, ILL, than a glaſs tube filled with mercury, hermetically ſealed a 
| Grafting in BARK. + Sce the articles} ENGRAFTING, one end; the other open, and immerged in a baſon of — 


| ; the weight of the atmoſphere dimi- 
name eee the rake wil here deſcend ; on el 


iſhes, the mercury! a : n | 
prin 4s it increaſes, the mercury will again aſcend : the 
y 6c. 


rcury ſuſpended in the tube being always equal 
8 E 2 incumbent atmoſphere; as is ſhewn un- 


der the word rr 
METER. — I he : ; 
CI (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. I.) hermetically ſealed in 
A. having its diameter about 18 of an inch, and its length at leaſt 
thirty-one inches, is filled with mercury ſo juſtly, as not to 
have any air over it, nor any bubbles adhering to the ſides of 
the tube; which is beſt done by means of a glaſs funnel, with 
a capillary tube. The orifice of the tube, filled after this 
manner, fo as to overflow, is cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo| 
as to exclude any air between it and the mercury, and thus 
immerged in a wooden veſſel, of a convenient diameter; ſo, 
however, as not to touch the bottom: at the diſtance of 
rwenty-cight inches from the ſurface of the mercury, are fixed 
two plates, CE and DF; divided into three inches, and theſe 
again ſubdivided into any number of ſmaller parts, —Laſtly, 
the tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, to prevent its being 
broke; and the baſon, though open to the air, ſecured from 
duſt: and the barometer is compleat. 
Many attempts have been made to render the changes in the 
barometer more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere 
more accurately; which has given riſe to a great number of 


zarometers of different ſtructures. —Hence the wheel barome- | 


ter, diagonal barometer, harizontal barometer, pendant barome- 
ter, &c. 2 

Des Cartes, and after him Huygens, uſed a tube A B, ( fg. 2.) 
having a cylindric veſſel CD; one half of which veliel, to- 
gether with the upper part of the tube, were filled with wa- 
ter; the other half of the veſſel, and the lower part of the 
tube, with mercury.—But here, though the column ſuſpended 


BAR 


the mercury, (which Dr. Jurin has ſhewn to be conſiderable ) 


with the length of the ſcale, hogs anger the quantity of 


motion) and the attrition againſt its ſides, e pecially in ſudden 
riſes and deſcents, 'the mercury breaks, ſome parts of it are 
left behind, and the equability of its riſe and fall ruined, — 
Some therefore prefer the 


conſtruction thereof is thus: a Diagonal BAROMETER, where the ſpace of variation is conſi- 


derably larger than in the common one, and yet the riſe and 
fall more regular than in the others.—Its foundation is this; 
that in a Torricellian tube BC, (g. 5.) inclined at any angle 
to the horizon, the cylinder of mercury equivalent to the 
weight of the atmoſphere, is to a cylinder of mercury, e- 
quivalent to the ſame placed in a vertical tube, as the lengt}: 


of the tube BC to the ones height DC, 


Hence, if the height D C be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, Cc. af 
the length of the tube, the changes in the diagonal barometer 
will be double, or triple, &c, of the changes in the common 
barometer. This barometer will ſcarce allow its tube to be 
inclined to the horizon at a leſs angle than 45, without un- 
dergoing the inconveniency of the horizontal one. . 


WWheel-BAROMETER is a contrivance of Dr. Hook, to make 


the alterations in the air more ſenſible; the foundation of 
this is the common vertical barometer, with the addition of a 
couple of weights A and B, (g. 5.) hanging in a pulley, the 
one playing at liberty in the air, the other reſting on the ſur- 
face of the mercury in the tube, and riſing and falling 
with it. 3 
Thus is the motion of the mercury communicated, by means 
of the pulley, to an index which turns round a graduated 
circle; and thus the three inches of vertical aſcent are here 
improved to five or ſix, or more, at pleaſure, 

But the friction of the parts, in the pulley, and index, is fo 
conſiderable, that unleſs the machine be made with a great 
deal of accuracy, it does not anſwer, 


was larger, and conſequently the variation greater, yet the Pendant BAROMETER is a machine rather pretty, and curious, 


air impriſoned in the water getting looſe by degrees, filled the 
void ſpace in the top, and ſo ruined the machine, 

Huygens then bethought himſelf of placing the mercury a- 
top, and the water at bottom, in the manner following: ADG, 
(fig. 3.) is a bent tube hermetically ſealed in A, and open in 
G; the cylindric veſſels BC and FE are equal, and about 
twenty-nine inches a-part ; the diameter of the tube is about 
a line, that of each veſſel fifteen lines, and the depth of the 
veſſels about ten ; the tube is filled with mercury (the com- 
mon barometer ſtanding about twenty-nine inches) which 
will be ſuſpended between the middle of the veſſel F E, and 
that of the veſſel BC; the remaining ſpace to A, being void 
both of mercury and air: laſtly, common water, tinged with 
a ſixth part of aqua regis, to prevent its freezing, is poured |} 
into the tube F G, till it riſes a foot above the mercury in 
2 

When, then, the mercury riſing above the level of that con- 
tained in FE, through the tube A D, becomes a balance to 
the weight of the atmoſphere; as the atmoſphere increaſes, 


than uſeful. It conſiſts of a conical tube placed vertically, 
its upper and ſmaller extreme hermetically fealed; it has no 
veſſel or ciſtern, its conical figure ſupplying that defect: for 
when filled, like the reſt, there will be as much mercury ſu— 
ſtained as is equivalent to the weight of the atmoſphe re; and 
as that varies, the ſame mercury takes up a different part of 
the tube, and ſo becomes of a different weight. 

Thus when the weight of the atmoſphere is increaſed, the mer- 
cury is driven up into a narrower part of the tube, by which 
means its column is lengthened, and for the reaſon "ufl given, 
its weight increaſed. Again, the atmoſphere decreaſing, the 
mercury ſinks into a wider part of the tube, by which means 


its column is ſhortened, and its preſſure accordingly weakened. 


Thus the ſame mercury is {till a balance to the atmoſphere 
under all its variations, | | 

The inconvenience in this barometer is, that to prevent the 
mercury and air from changing places, the bore of the tube 
muſt be very ſmall ; which ſmallneſs of the bore renders the 
friction ſo ſenſible, as to impede its playing. 


the column of mercury will increaſe, conſequently the wa- | Marine BAROMETER is likewiſe a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 


ter will deſcend; as the atmoſphere again grows lighter, 
the column of mercury will deſcend, and the water aſcend. 
This barometer therefore, which is the ſame with that of Dr. | 
Hook, will diſcover much minuter alterations in the air than | 
the common one: for, inſtead of two inches, the fluid will 
here vary two foot; and by enlarging the diameters of the cy- 
linders, that variation may be ſtil] increaſed : but it has this 
inconvenience, that the water will evaporate, and ſo render 
the alterations precarious ; though the evaporation be, in ſome 
| meaſure, prevented by a drop of oil of ſweet almonds ſwim- 
ming a-top.—On account of this defect, others have had re- 
courſe to a | 
Horizontal, or reftargular BAROMETER, ABCD, (fg. 4.) 
the tube whereof is bent, in form of a ſquare BCD ; a-top of 
its perpendicular leg it is joined to a veſſel or ciſtern AB; 
and its variation accounted on the horizontal leg CD. _ 
Now here the interval, or ſpace of variation, may be made 
of any extent at pleaſure, and ſo the minuteſt change in the 
air become ſenſible. For the diameter of the tube C D be- 
ing given, it is eaſy to find the diameter of the veſſel A B ſo 
as that the ſcale of deſcent in the tube D C ſhall have any 
given proportion to the ſcale of aſcent in the veſſel AB; the 
rule being, that the diameter of the veſſel is to that of the tube 
in a ſubduplicate reciprocal ratio of their ſcales. 

The diameters then of CD and AB being given, together | 
with the ſcale or aſcent of the mercury in the veſſel, the ſcale 
of mercury in the tube is found thus: as the ſquare of the di- 


ameter of the tube, is to the ſquare of the diameter of the veſ-| 


ſel, fo, reciprocally, is the ſcale of mercury in the veſſel, to 
_- the ſcale of mercury inthe tabs, e 
This and the preceding contrivance of Huygens, are founded | 
on a theorem in hydroſtatics, viz; that fluids having the ſame 
baſe, gravitate according to their perpendicular altitude, not 


to be uſed at ſea, where the motion of the waves renders the 
others impracticable. It is nothing more than a double ther- 
mometer, or a couple of tubes half filled with ſpirit of wine ; 
the one hermetically ſealed at both ends, with a quantity of 
common air incloſed ; the other ſealed at one end, and open 
at the other, | 

Now, the air, we know, is able to act on the ſpirit of wine, 
and raiſe it, two ways; the one by its gravity, as in the 


Torricellian tube; the other by its heat, as in the thermo- _ 


meter, If then the two tubes be graduated, ſo as to agree 
with each other at the time when the air is incloſed, it will 
eaſily follow, that, where-ever the two agree afterwards, the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere is the ſame, as at the time when 
the air was incloſed. If in the thermometer open to the air 


the liquor ſtand higher, conſidering withal how much the o- 


ther is riſen or fallen from the other cauſe of heat or cold, 
the air is heavier ; on the contrary, when it is lower, com- 
pared with the other, the air is lighter than at the time when 
the inftrument was graduated, | 
Here the ſpaces anſwering to an inch of mercury will be 
more or leſs, according to the quantity of the air incloſed, 
and the ſmallneſs of the tubes; and may be increaſed, al- 
moſt, in any proportion. 

But it muſt be remembred, that the denſity and rarity of 


the air, on which this machine is founded, do not only de- 


pend on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the ac- 
tion of heat and cold. —This, therefore, can never be a juſt 
barometer; but may properly enough be called a naneſcape, or 
inſtrument to ſhew the denſity of the air, See MAN OET ER. 


__ Nevertheleſs, the inſtrument is ſaid to be of good uſe in 


giving notice of all bad weather at ſea, alſo of veerable winds, 
and of the neighbourhood of ice. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 429. 
P. 133. 


8 a | b 55 3 : | b 
according to the quantity of their matter; whence the ſame| Statical BaRoMETER, or BAROScoPE, uſed by Mr. Boyle, 


weight of the atmoſphere ſupports the quickſilver that fills 

the tube AD and the ciſtern B, as would ſupport the mer- 

cury in the tube alone. See HyDRosTATICSs. | 

This laſt however, with its virtues, has great defects; for, by 

reaſon of 5 attraction between the parts of the glaſs and of 
OL. I. . . 


Otto de Gueric, Cc. is fallacious, and liable to be acted on 


by a doyble cauſe: it conſiſts of a large glaſs bubble, balanced 
by a braſs weight, in a nice pair of ſcales: for theſe two bo- 
dies being of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, if the medium 
tn which they equiponderate be changed, there will follow a 

iCcc change 
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BAR DS, Baropr, ancient poets among the Gauls and Bri- | 
tons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe the brave actions of 
the great men of their nation ; with deſign to paint and re- 
commend virtue, and even ſometimes to put an end to the 
difference between armies at the point of engagement. 

* Bochart derives the word from parat, to ling. Camden a- 
grees with Feſtus, that bardus originally ſignifies a finger: 
and adds, that the word is pure Britiſh. Others derive tl - 
word from Bardus, a druid, the ſon. of Dryis, and the Aiti. | 
king of the Celtz. 

The bards differed from the druids, in that the latter were 
prieſts and teachers of the nation, but the former only poets 
and writers, See DRU1D. 

Larrey, Bodin, and Paſquier, indeed will have the bards to 

have been prieſts, as well as philoſophers ; and Cluverius, 

orators too: but without much foundation in 28 
—Strabo divides the ſects of philoſophers among the Gauls 
and Britons into three, viz. the druids, bards, and evates. 
The bards, adds he, are the fingers and poets z the e- 
vates, the prieſts and natural philoſophers ; and the druids, to 
natural philoſophy add alſo the moral. Hornius however re- 
duces them to two ſets, viz. bards and druids ; others to one, 
and make druid a genera! name comprehending all the others. 

Cluverius will have it, that there were bards alſo among the 
ancient Germans; becauſe Tacitus makes mention of their 
ſongs and poems which contained their hiſtory. 

B AR E-fhoted Trinitarians, TRINITARIAN. 

BAR E-Vooted Carmelites. 958 the adde CARMELITE. 

BARE pump. PUMP. : 

BAR-FEE, a fee of 20 pence, which every perſon acquitted 
of felony pays the gaoler. ; 

BARGE, a kind of ſtate, or pleaſure-boat, uſed chiefly in 
the navigation of rivers which lead to great cities. See 
Boar. 

Barges are of various kinds, and acquire various names, accor- 
ding to the variety of their uſes and ſtructures : as, 


A company's barge, A Severn-trow, 

A rew-barge, A Ware-barge, 

A royal-barge, A light horſeman, 
A ſand-barge, A Weſt-country-barge. 


BAR K*, the exterior part of trees, ſerving them for a ſkin or 
covering, See PLANT and TREE. 
* In writers of the laſt age, this is ſometimes alſo called bat. 
Vid. 15 Car. 2. c. 2. 
The bark of trees in general is of a ſpongy texture, and by 
many little fibres which paſs through the capillary tubes 
whereof the wood conſiſts, communicates with the pith; ſo 
that the proper nutriment of the tree being imbibed by the 
roots, and carried up through the fine arterial veſſels of the 
tree by the warmth of the ſoil, &c. to the top of the plant, 
is uſually ſuppoſed to be there condenſed by the cold air, and 
returns by its own gravity down the veſſels which do the of- 
fice of veins, lying between the wood and inner bark, leav- 
ing as it paſles by, ſuch parts of its juice as the texture of the 
bark will receive, and requires for its ſupport. See Woop. 
'T hat ſoft whitiſh rind or ſubſtance between the inner Bar- 
and the wood, which Mr. Bradley thinks to do the office of 
veins, ſome account a third bark, only differing from the 
others in that its fibres are cloſer ; 'tis this contains the liquid 
ſap, gums, Oc. found in plants in the ſpring and ſummer 
months. It hardens by little and little, by means of the ſap 
it tranſmits, and is converted imperceptibly into the woody 
art of the tree. There are few trees but what have it; yet 
it is ſtill found in leſs quantity, as the tree is more expoſed to 
the ſun: that of the oak is ordinarily about an inch thick. 
It is here that the corruption of trees generally begins, 
whence thoſe who fell and cut out trees, ought always to 
take care to leave as little of it on, as poſſible. See Sa? 
and CIRCULATION, . 
There are a great many kinds of barks in uſe in the ſeveral arts: 
ſome in medicine, as the quinquina, or jeſuit's bark, macer, 
chacarilla, &c. others in dying, as the bark of the alder; 
others in ſpicery, as cinnamon, caſſia lignea, &c. the bark of 
oak in tanning; others on other occaſions, as cork ; that of 
the linden-tree for cordage for wells; that of a kind of birch | 


is uſed by the Indians for canoes, capable of holding twenty- | 


four perſons. 
The ancients wrote their books on barks, eſpecially thoſe of 
the aſh and tilia or lime-tree ; not on the exterior or outer 
bark, but the inner and finer, called ph:hyra; which is of fo 
durable a texture, that there are manuſcripts on it ſtill extant 
a thouſand years old. See PAPER, 
In the Eaſt-Indies they manufacture the bar# of a certain tree 
jnto a kind of ſtuff or cloth. It is ſpun and dreſſed much 
after the manner of hemp. The long filaments ſeparated 
from it, upon beating and ſteeping it in water, compoſe a 
thread, of a middle kind between ſilk and common thread; 
neither ſo ſoft nor bright as ſilk, nor ſo hard or flat as hemp, 
Some of theſe ſtuffs are pure bark, and are called pinaſſes, biam- 
bonnes, c. In others they mix filk with the bar#, and call 
them Ginghams and Nillas: the Foutalungees too, are part ſilk, 
part 4arh, and are only diſtinguiſhed by being ſtriped. 


BaRK-M1ls. . | (MILL. | 
Grafting in BARK. + Sce the articles} ENGRAFTING, 


ö 


| 


* 


| Paul. Their habit is black, and the ſame with that th 


Bank *, in navigation, denotes a little veſſel for the ©. 
with pointed * ſails, in number — ©, uſu | 
the moſt, See VESSEL. + : FOTO 
* The word is derived by ſome from the Lati 
nier from Barce, a ckty in Africa ; and Wanne f. Four. 
celona; others, among whom Salmaſius, from the G Bar. 
cel, a round building ; Scaliger from aur Want Greek, 
Some authors uſe the word bark for any veſſel thas en. 
maſts,—Of barks there are various kinds: as, las no 


A tinlander, A uit, 
A ſaik, A ſnaul, 
A [ettee, A ſnauke, 


BaRK-BIiNDING, a diſtemper incident to trees Tr 
the bark, or cutting it along the grain, ag r : 2 
cutting ſtrait down, in cherry-trees round about the - 0p 

BAaRK-GALLING, is when trees are galled by thorns, or nn x 
bound to ſtakes, &c. and is cured by clay laid on the ** 

5 1. Nr up 1 . Balled 

of trees, is the peeling off or ſtrippi 
from the a See Tir. 5 : ripping the bark 
The month of May is the ſeaſon for barking of trees 
then the ſap looſens the bark from the wood ; which it ; 
hard to effect in any other time, unleſs the ſeaſyn be t. 
wet; heat and dryneſs being always oppoſite thereto, 7 
Maliciouſly barking of apple-trees or other fruit-trees i 
felony, by 37 H. 8. c. 6. TY 

1 : 777 Y-Sugar. See the article Su GAR. 

, Otherwiſe called yea/?, the head or i 

5 _ * 1 See Tr M e Sc. EY YN 
A ABITES, an order of religious, thus 
church of St. Barnabas at Milo, who they = ful — 
ef ; and not, as ſome 100 imagined, becauſe St An | 
was their patron : in reality St, Paul is f 
ee, g 9 eee 
The Barnabites are regular prieſts of the congregation of 8 


becauſe 


wore when firſt eſtabliſhed, in 1533, by the e p/ 
Pope Clement VII. Their office 7 to de gelen wy 
1 **. ſerve 8 1 OOTOIO 
ARNACLE, in natural hiſtory, a bird of th 
frequent in the weſtern iſles of *. ; a 
Origin LN 3 _ ang been advanced, 4 
* The word is alſo written Zernacle, apr 
5 eee "_ the Saxon bearn, a child. n 
veral authors have repreſented the barnacle as a marine ani. 
mal, or fiſh ; ſome as a ſhell-fiſh : but the later naturaliſts on 
better grounds refer it to the feathered kind ; making it a real 
gooſe, produced like others ab ovo, See a deſcription and 
draught of it in Sir Rob. Sibbald's Nat. Hiſt. Scot. 
The barnacle is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
Soland gooſe, in Latin anſer Scoticus; ſome will have it the ſame 
with the French 3 or macrout; and others with the 
diable de mer : but Dr. Robinſon aſſigns a difference; making 
the harnacle to be of the gooſe, the macreuſe of the duck, and 
the diable de mer of the hen-kind. —The ſame author ſhews 
that the macreuſe is no other than the ſcoter, or anas niger ni 
nor, deſcribed by Mr. Ray and Willughby ; contrary to the 
opinion of M. Cattier, who took it for the greater coot of Bel- 
lonius 3 of others who miſtook it for the puffin of the Scyllies 
and Ifle of Man; and of others with whom it paſſed for a 
ſort of colymbus or doucker, See Ray Syn. Meth. Avium, p. 
141. 

BARNACL Es, alſo denote an inſtrument which farriers apply 
to horſes noſes when they will not ſtand quietly to be ſhod, 
blooded, dreſſed, or the like. | 

BAROCO, in logic, denotes the fourth mode of the ſecond 
figure of ſyllogiſms. See the articles Mop, and SyLLo- 
GISM, | 
A ſyllogiſm in baroco has the firſt propoſition univerſal and 
affirmative, but the ſecond and third particular and negative 
and the middle term the attribute in the two firſt. 

For example, 
BA Every virtue is attended with diſcretion : 
RO Some kinds of zeal are not attended with diſcretion : 
CO Therefore ſome kinds of zeal are not virtues. 


BAR Nullus homo non ęſt bipes : 
OC Me omne animal eſt bipes : 
O Non omne animal eft homo. 
BAROMETER®*, a machine for meaſuring the weight of 
the atmoſphere, and the variations therein, in order chiefy 
to determine the changes of weather, Sze WEATHER. 
* The word is compounded of gage, weight; and wer 
meaſure. 
The barometer is frequently confounded with the baroſcape, 
though ſomewhat improperly ; the latter, in ſtrictneſs, being 
a machine that barely ſhews an alteration in the weight of the 
atmoſphere : but it is one thing to know that the alr 1s hea- 
vier at one time than at another, and another to meaſure how 
much that difference is; which is the buſineſs of the bart- 
meter. See BAROSCOPE. : 
The barometer is founded on the Torricellian experiment, # 
it is called from its inventor Torricelli: which is no more 
than a glaſs tube filled with mercury, hermetically ſcaled at 
one end; the other open, and immerged in a baſon of By | 


4 


nant mercury. Now, 
niſhes, the mercury 


contrary, as it increa 
column of mercury ſuſpe 


der the word ToRRICELLIAN. 


OMETER. a p 
Ce make A (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 1.) hermetically ſealed in 


n vino its diameter about r of an inch, and its length at leaſt 
4 inches, is filled with mercury ſo juſtly, as not to 


ir over it. ; 
he yrs which is beſt done by means of a glaſs funnel, with 


illary tube. 
De i as to overflow, is cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo 


immerged in a wooden veſlel, of a convenient diameter; ſo, 
eight inches from the ſurface of the mercury, are fixed 
Kind CE and DF, divided into three inches, and theſe 
again ſubdivided into any number of ſmaller parts. — Laſtly, 
the tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, to prevent its being 
broke ; and the baſon, though open to the air, ſecured from 
duſt: and the barometer is compleat. 1 
Many attempts have been made to render the changes in the 
garometer mare ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere 
more accurately; which has given riſe to a great number of 
zarometers of different ſtructures. —Hence the wheel barome- 
ter, diagonal barometer, horizontal barometer, pendant barome- 
ter, &c. | - 
Des Cartes, and after him Huygens, uſed a tube A B, (g. 2.) 
having a cylindric veſſel CD; one half of which veliel, to- 
gether with the upper part of the tube, were filled with wa- 
ter; the other half of the veſſel, and the lower part of the 
tube, with mercury.—But here, though the column ſuſpended 
was larger, and conſequently the variation greater, yet the 
air impriſoned in the water getting looſe by degrees, filled the 
void ſpace in the top, and ſo ruined the machine. 
Huygens then bethought himſelf of placing the mercury a- 
top, and the water at bottom, in the manner following ADG, 
(fig. 3.) is a bent tube hermetically ſealed in A, and open in 
G; the cylindric veſſels BC and FE are equal, and about 
twenty-nine inches a- part; the diameter of the tube is about 
a line, that of each veſſel fifteen lines, and the depth of the 
veſſels about ten ; the tube is filled with mercury (the com- 
mon barometer ſtanding about twenty-nine inches) which 


that of the veſſel BC; the remaining ſpace to A, being void 
both of mercury and air: laſtly, common water, tinged with 
a ſixth part of aqua regis, to prevent its freeZing, is poured 
into the tube F G, till it riſes a foot above the mercury in 
"OFF; 

When, then, the mercury riſing above the level of that con- 
tained in FE, through the tube A D, becomes a balance to 
the weight of the atmoſphere ; as the atmoſphere increaſes, 
the column of mercury will increaſe, conſequently the wa- 
ter will deſcend; as the atmoſphere again grows lighter, 
the column of mercury will deſcend, and the water aſcend, 
This barometer therefore, which is the ſame with that of Dr. 
Hook, will diſcover much minuter alterations in the air than 
the common one: for, inſtead of two inches, the fluid will 
here vary two foot ; and by enlarging the diameters of the cy- 
linders, that variation may be ſtill increaſed : but it has this 
inconvenience, that the water will evaporate, and ſo render 
the alterations precarious ; though the evaporation be, in ſome 
| meaſure, prevented by a drop of oil of ſweet almonds ſwim- 
ming a-top.—On account of this defect, others have had re- 
courſe to a 

Horizontal, or reftargular BAROMETER, ABCD, (g. 4.) 
the tube whereof is bent, in form of a ſquare BCD ; a-top of 
its perpendicular leg it is joined to a veſſel or ciſtern AB; 
and its variation accounted on the horizontal leg C D. 

Now here the interval, or ſpace of variation, may be made 
of any extent at pleaſure, and fo the minuteſt change in the 
air become ſenſible. 
ing given, it is eaſy to find the diameter of the veſſel A Bfo 
as that the ſcale of deſcent in the tube D C ſhall have any 
given proportion to the ſcale of aſcent in the veſſel AB; the 
rule being, that the diameter of the veſſel is to that of the tube 


7 
in a ſubduplicate-reciprocal ratio of their ſcales, 


with the ſcale or aſcent of the mercury in the veſſel, the ſcale 
of mercury in the tube is found thus: as the ſquare of the di- 
ameter of the tube, is to the ſquare of the diameter of the veſ- 
ſel, ſo, reciprocally, is the ſcale of mercury in the veſſel, to 
the ſcale of mercury in the tube, 

This and the preceding contrivance of Huygens, are founded 
on a theorem in hydroſtatics, viz; that fluids having the fame 
| baſe, gravitate according to their perpendicular altitude, not 
according to the quantity of their matter; whence the ſame 
weight of the atmoſphere ſupports the quickſilver that fills 
the tube AD and the ciſtern B, as would ſupport the mer- 
cury in the tube alone, See HYDROSAHATICS. | 
This laſt however, with its virtues, has great defects; for, by 


in the tube will here deſcend ; on the 
ſes, the mercury will again aſcend : the 
nded in the tube being always equal 
to the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere ; as is ſhewn un- 


The conſtruction thereof is thus: a 


nor any bubbles adhering to the ſides of 
The orifice of the tube, filled after this 
as to exclude any air between it and the mercury, and thus | 


however, as not to touch the bottom: at the diſtance of 


will be ſuſpended between the middle of the veſſel F E, and | 


For the diameter of the tube C D be- 


The diameters then of CD and AB being given, together 


B A R 


as the weight of the atmoſphere dimi- | the mercury, (which Dr. Jurin has ſhewn to be conſiderable ) 


with the length of the ſcale, (conſequently the quantity of 
motion) and the attrition againſt its ſides, ebocialle in ſudden 
riſes and deſcents, the mercury breaks, ſome parts of it are 
left behind, and the equability of its riſe and fall ruined, — 
Some therefore prefer the 

Diagonal BAROMETER, where the ſpace of variation is conſi- 
derably larger than in the common one, and yet the riſe and 
fall more regular than in the others.—Its foundation is this; 
that in a Torricellian tube BC, ( fg. 5.) inclined at any angle 
to the horizon, the cylinder of mercury equivalent to the 
weight of the atmoſphere, is to a cylinder of mercury, e- 
quivalent to the ſame placed in a vertical tube, as the lengt!: 
of the tube BC to the perpendicular height DC, 
Hence, if the height D C be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, 6c. af 
the length of the tube, the changes in the diagonal barometer 
will be double, or triple, &c, of the changes in the common 
barometer. This barometer will ſcarce allow its tube to be 
inclined to the horizon at a leſs angle than 45, without un- 
dergoing the inconveniency of the horizontal one. . 

Wiheel-BAROMETER is a contrivance of Dr. Hook, to make 
the alterations in the air more ſenſible; the foundation of 
this is the common vertical barometer, with the addition of a 
couple of weights A and B, ( fig. 5.) hanging in a pulley, the 
one playing at liberty in the air, the other reſting on the ſur- 
face of the mercury in the tube, and riſing and falling 
with it. | | 
Thus is the motion of the mercury communicated, by means 
of the pulley, to an index which turns round a graduated 
circle; and thus the three inches of vertical aſcent are here 
improved to five or fix, or more, at pleaſure, 

But the friction of the parts, in the pulley, and index, is ſo 
confiderable, that unleſs the machine be made with a great 
deal of accuracy, it does not anſwer, 

Pendant BAROMETER is a machine rather pretty, and curious, 

than uſeful, It conſiſts of a conical tube placed vertically, 
its upper and ſmaller extreme hermetically fealed 3 it has no 
veſſel or ciſtern, its conical figure ſupplying that defect: for 
when filled, like the reſt, there will be as much mercury ſu- 
ſtained as is equivalent to the weight of the atmoſphere; and 
as that varies, the ſame mercury takes up a different part of 
the tube, and ſo becomes of a different weight. 

Thus when the weight of the atmoſphere is, increaſed, the mer- 
cury is driven up into a narrower part of the tube, by which 
means its column is lengthened, and for the reaſon: Juſt given, 
its weight increaſed. Again, the atmoſphere decreafing, the 
mercury ſinks into a wider part of the tube, by which means 
its column is ſhortened, and its preſſure accordingly weakened. 

Thus the ſame mercury is {till a balance to the atmoſphere 

under all its variations. 

The inconvenience in this barometer is, that to prevent the 

mercury and air from changing places, the bore of the tube 

muſt be very ſmall; which ſmallneſs of the bore renders the 
friction ſo ſenſible, as to impede its playing. 

Marine BAROMETER is likewiſe a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
to be uſed at ſea, where the motion of tlie waves renders the 
others impracticable. It is nothing more than a double ther- 
mometer, or a couple of tubes half filled with ſpirit of wine ; 
the one hermetically ſealed at both ends, with a quantity of 
common air incloſed ; the other ſealed at one end, and open 
at the other. | 
Now, the air, we know, is able to act on the ſpirit of wine, 
and raiſe it, two ways; the one by its gravity, as in the 
Torricellian tube; the other by its heat, as in the thermo- 
meter. If then the two tubes be graduated, ſo as to agree 
with each other at the time when the air is incloſed, it will 

eaſily follow, that, where-ever the two agree afterwards, the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere is the ſame, as at the time when 
the air was incloſed. If in the thermometer open to the air 

the liquor ſtand higher, conſidering withal how much the o- 
ther is riſen or fallen from the other cauſe of heat or cold, 
the air is heavier ; on the contrary, when it is lower, com- 
pared with the other, the air is lighter than at the time when 
the inftrument was graduated, 

Here the ſpaces anſwering to an inch of mercury will be 
more or leſs, according to the quantity of the air incloſed, 
and the ſmallneſs of the tubes; and may be increaſed, al- 
moſt, in any proportion. 

But it muſt be remembred, that the denſity and rarity of 
the air, on which this machine is founded, do not only de- 
pend on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the ac- 
tion of heat and cold. —This, therefore, can never be a juſt 
barometer; but may properly enough be called a maneſcape, or 

_ Inſtrument to ſhew the denſity of the air, See MANOMET ER. 
Nevertheleſs, the inſtrument is ſaid to be of good uſe in 
giving notice of all bad weather at ſea, alſo of veerable winds, 
and of the ngighbourhood of ice. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 429. 
P., 133. | | 

Statical BAROMETER, or BaRosCoPE, uſed by Mr. Boyle, 


by a double cauſe : it conſiſts of a large glaſs bubble, balanced 
by a braſs weight, in a nice pair ot ſcales; for theſe two bo- 
dies being of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, if the medium 


18 of on attraction between the parts of the glaſs and of 
oL, I, e : 


tn which they equiponderate be changed, there will follow a 
"1 GEE change 


Otto de Gueric, Ec. is fallacious, and liable to be acted on 
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Portable BAROME TER. | 
Phænomena of the BAROMETER,—The phenomena of the b. 


BAR 


change of their weight ; ſo that if the air grows heavier, the 
greater body —_ lighter in ſpecie, will loſe more of its 
weight than the leſſer and more compact; but if the me- 
dium grow lighter, then. the bigger body will outweigh the 
leſs. | | 

The moſt accurate barometer yet invented, ſeems to be that 
of Mr. Caſwell ; the ſtructure whereof he deſcribes as fol- 
lows: ſuppoſe AB CD, (. 6.) a bucket of water, wherein 
is the barometer xr eZ y'0 m, conſiſting of a body x 7 n, 
and a tube e z yo. The body and tube are both concave cy- 


| linders, communicating with each other, made of tin, or ra- 


ther glaſs. The bottom of the tube, z, has a lead weight 
to ſink it, ſo as the top of the body may juſt ſwim even 
with the ſurface of the water, by the addition of ſome grain 
weights a-top. The water, when the inſtrument 1s forced 
with its mouth downwards, gets up into the tube to the height 
yo. There is added on the top a ſmall concave cylinder, 
which we call the pipe, to diſtinguiſh it from the other at 
bottom, which we call the tube: this pipe is to ſuſtain the in- 
ſtrument from ſinking to the bottom. md is a wire, m 8, 
de two threads oblique to the ſurface of the water, perform- 
ing the office of diagonals. Now, while the inſtrument ſinks 
more or leſs, by the alteration of the gravity of the air; there, 
where the ſurface of the water cuts the thread, is formed a 
ſmall bubble, which aſcends up the thread, as the mercury 
of the common barometer aſcends, and vice verſa. 

This inſtrument, as appears from a calculation which the au- 
thor gives, ſhews the alterations in the air more accurately 
than the common barometer, by 1200 times. He obſerves, 
that the bubble is ſeldom known to ſtand ſtill a minute; that 
a ſmall blaſt of wind, that can not be heard in a chamber, 
will make it fink ſenſibly; that a cloud always makes it de- 


ſcend, &c. 
See the article PoRTABLE. 


rometer are various; the cauſes aſſigned for them by ſeveral 
authors are widely different; nor is its uſe in predicting the 
weather yet perfectly aſcertained. 

On the top of Snowdon-hill, 1240 yards high, Dr. Halley 
found the mercury lower by three inches eight tenths than at 
the foot thereof; whence it appears, that at every 30 yards 
the mercury ſinks 18 of an inch. Mr. Derham, from ſome 
experiments he made at the top and bottom of the monu- 


ment, allows 32 yards perpendicular aſcent to a fall of the 


mercury of 28 of an inch: whence we have not only a foun- 


dation for determining the height of the atmoſphere, which | 


on this foundation (were it equally denſe every where) would 
not be found more than 5 miles and x3; fait alſo a very 
accurate method of meaſuring the height of mountains. Thus, 
if on the ſurface of the earth the mercury be at 30 inches, 
at 1000 foot high, it will be at 28,91 inches; at 2000 foot, 
27,86; at 3000, 26, 85; at 4000, 25,87 ; at 5000, 24,93; 
at 1 mile, 24,67 ; at 2 miles, 20, 29; at 5 miles, 11,28; at 
10 miles, 4, 24; at 15 miles, 1, 60; at 20 miles, o, 95; at 
o miles, 0,08 ; at 40 miles, 0,012 ; though it muſt be ob- 
ST this is on a ſuppoſition that the atmoſphere is equally 
denſe every where, See ATMOSPHERE. 
The greateſt height the mercury has been known to ftand at 
in the barometer, at London, is 30 inches 4, its leaſt 28 in- 
ches; its greateſt height at the obſervatory at Paris, has been 


found 28 inches 28, and its leaſt 26 +4 of the Paris foot, 


which exceeds the London foot by 12: and with theſe ob- 
ſervations agree others made at Hall, in Saxony, by Wolfius. 
At Algiers it riſes to 30 inches 43 or 23, with a northerly wind, 
though attended with the greateſt rains and tempeſts. Shaw 
Trav. p. 218. | 
It is true, there is an experiment wherein the height of the 
mercury is found ſurprizingly to exceed theſe numbers; mer- 
cury perfectly purged being ſuſpended in a tube, in the Tor- 
ricellian way, at the height of 75 feet; though by. the leaſt 
ſhake it falls down to the ordinary height. See an account 
of this phænomenon under the word TORRICELLIAN. 
The phænomena of the barometer, Mr. Boyle obſerves, are 
ſo very precarious, that it is exceedingly difficult to form any 
general rules about the riſe or fall thereof. Even that which 
ſeems to hold moſt univerſally, viz. that when high winds 
blow, the mercury is the lower, ſometimes fails. 
Dr. Halley gives us the following obſervations : that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is 
commonly low; in ſerene good ſettled weather, high. 
That on great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the 
mercury is the loweſt of all, with regard to the point of the 
compaſs the wind blows on. That, cæteris paribus, the grea- 
teſt heights of the mercury are on eaſterly and north-eaſter- 
ly winds, That after great ſtorms of wind, when the mer- 
cury has been low, it riſes again very faſt. 
That in calm froſty weather it ſtands high. 
That the more northerly places find greater alterations than 
the more ſouthern “: and that within the tropics, and near 
them, there is little or no variation of the height of the mer- 
cury at all. | 

* For inftance—at Naples it hardly ever exceeds an inch; 

whereas—at Upminſter it is 2,5 inches, —at Peterſburgh 3,31. 
Phil. Tran/. u. 434. Pp. 407. „ 
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For the uſe of BAROMETERs, an ingenious author obſerves 


BAR 


Dr. Beal obſerves that, cæteri J 

Jr. De: s ceteris paribus, t 

higher in cold weather than in — 5 9 

morning and evening higher than at mid-day, ” 

That in ſettled and fair weather, the mercury is high 

either a little before or after, or in the rain: 180 * Cn 
qu tne N —_ after rain than it was e "ag 1 

it chance to riſe higher after rain, it i : 

a ſettled ſerenity, l followed by 

That there are frequently great changes i . 

any perceptible alteration in the As 2 RE Without 


15 


by their means we may regain the knowledge which Bil ” 


ſides in brutes, and which we forfei ee 
the open air, as they generally do ; _ 95 by eee. 5 
3 he _ of our organs of ſenſe, mperance, 
8 to the predictions from barometers 8 
that the riſing of the mercury rail Bf radars found, 
7 _ 1 or north-eaſterly wind. 88 
at the falling thereof portends ſor | : 
oa rain, 4 * wil. or 1 or Veſteriy winds 
at in a ſtorm, the mercur inni 8 
= gn that it begins to x wild ve as fot. Peay 
r. Patrick obſerves, that in hot weathe 
mercury preſages thunder; that when foul . e 
ſoon after the fall of mercury, it ſeldom holds NG 
—_ is obſerved, if fair weather ſucceed preſently after 
Laſtly, Mr. Derham, from a long ſeries o . 
ſervations made by Dr. . at t 5 — 
with others made at the ſame times by himſelf at U n 
obſerves, that throughout the whole year the el ry inſter, 
lower at the former place than at the latter by eben 
one, and ſometimes two inches; though the 1 it 
a medium he computes to be about half an inch; and th a 
concludes the ſituation of Zurich to be near 4 of an E alice 
mile higher than that of Upminſter. He found e- 
conſiderable harmony between the two; the one uſually ri 
ſing and falling, and that much or little, as the other dd 
though this harmony is not ſo compleat, as has been obſer- 
ved in barometers nearer home, as at London, Paris, in Lan 
caſhire, &c. : 5 5 
Cauſe of the phanomena of the Ba ROM ETER.—Theſe are the 
chief phænomena of the barometer; to account for which, 
the hypotheſes that have been framed, are almoſt infinite 
Indeed, as the weight of the atmoſphere is generally allowed 
to be the foundation of the barometer, fo it is generally granted 
that the alterations in the weight of the air, are the ag 
ſions of thoſe in the barometer ; and yet even this does not 
obtain univerſally, Dr. Liſter, for inſtance, accounts for the 
changes of the barometer from the alterations of heat and cold. 
This, he ſays, he has often obſerved, that in ſtorms, &c. 
when the mercury is at the loweſt, it breaks and emits ſmall 
particles, which he calls a kind of fretting ; and argues, that 
in all times of its deſcent, it is more or leſs on the fret. In 
this diſorder, he thinks, its parts are contracted and brought 
cloſer together, and for that reaſon deſcend : beſides, in the 
fretting they let go little particles of air, before incloſed in 
them ; and theſe riſing into the top of the tube, the mer- 
cury muſt ſink, both from the column's being ſhortened by 
their eſcape, and by their lying upon it. Mercury, therefore, 
he adds, riſes either in very hot or very cold weather, be- 
tween the tropics, &c, as being then in its natural ſtate; and 
again, in the intermediate degrees of heat and cold it falls, 
as being contracted, and as it were convulſed and drawn to- 
gether. —But this account, however ingenious, comes far ſhort 
of accounting for the phænomena; nay, in ſome reſpects, 
contradicts them. 
The changes in the weight of the atmoſphere, therefore, muſt 
be laid down as the cauſe of thoſe in the barometer ; but then, 
for the cauſe of that cauſe, or whence thoſe alterations ariſe 
in the atmoſphere, will be no eaſy matter to determine; 
there being, perhaps, no one principle in nature, that will 
account for ſuch a variety of appearances, and thoſe too ſo 
irregular. It is probable, the winds, as driven this or that 
way, have a great ſhare in them; ſome ſhare too, vapours 
and exhalations riſing from the earth may have ; ſome, the 
changes in the air of the neighbouring regions; and ſome, 
the flux and reflux occaſioned in the air by the moon. 
Dr. Halley thinks the winds and exhalations ſufficient ; and 
on their footing gives us a very probable rationale of the 
barometer : the ſubſtance of what may be ſaid on that head 
is as follows. 
1//, Then, the winds muſt neceſſarily alter the weight of the 
air in any particular country ; and that, either by bringing 
together and accumulating a greater quantity of air, and ſo 
loading the atmoſphere of any place ; which will be the caſe, 
as often as two winds blow at the ſame time, from oppolite 
points towards the ſame point: or, by ſweeping away part o 
the air, and removing ſome of the load, and thus giving room for 
the atmoſphere to expand itſelf ; which will be the caſe, hen 
two winds blow at the ſame time, and from the ſame point, 
oppoſite ways: or, laſtly, by cutting off the perpendicula” 
preſſure of the atmoſphere ; which happens, as often as 4) 


ſingle wind blows briſkly any way; it being found by expe- 
riment, 


B A R 


riment, 


Y iſtance from it, ſubſides conſiderably. 
No 292. 


in the northern parts, and driven elſewhere, 
atmoſphere, and increaſe its preſſure. 
Je e i its elaſtic force 
f the atmoſphere, and heighten its elaſtic , 
33 ſpecific by of menſtruums increaſed by 
ts and metals. | 
4 75 rk being rendered heavier from theſe and the like 
* is thereby the more able to ſupport the vapours; 
which being likewiſe intimately mixed with it, and ſwim- 
ming every where equably throughout it, make the weather 
ſerene and fair: again, the air being made lighter from the 
contrary cauſes, it becomes unable to ſupport the vapours 
where with it is replete; theſe therefore precipitating are ga- 
thered into clouds, and thoſe in their progreſs coaleſce into 
ops of rain. 8 
Thak things obſerved, it appears pretty evident, that the 
ſame cauſes which increaſe the weight of the air, and make 
it more able to ſupport the mercury in the barometer, do like- 
wiſe make a ſerene ſky, and a dry ſeaſon; and the ſame cau- 
ſes which render the air lighter, and leſs able to ſupport the 
mercury, do likewiſe generate clouds and rain, | a 
Hence, ½, When the air is lighteſt, and the mercury in 
the barometer loweſt, the clouds are very low, and move 
ſwiftly; and when after rain the clouds break, and a calm 
ſky again ſhines forth, being purged of the vapours, it ap- 


proſpect of remote objects. | . 
2dly, When the air is heavier, and the mercury ſtands higher 


in the tube, the weather is calm, though ſomewhat leſs clear, 
by reaſon the vapours are diſperſed every where equally ; if 
any clouds now appear, they are very high, and move flow - 
ly. And when the air is heavieſt of all, the earth is frequent- 
ly found enveloped in pretty thick clouds, which appear to 
be formed out of the groſſer exhalations, and which the air 
is then able to ſuſtain, though a lighter atmoſphere could 
not. 

Zah, Hence it is, that with us the mercury ſtands higheſt in 
the coldeſt ſeaſons, and when the wind blows from the north 
or north-eaſt corner: for in that caſe there are two winds 
blowing towards us at the ſame time, and from oppoſite cor- 
ners; there being a conftant weſt wind found in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, at the latitude correſponding to ours. To which 
we may add, that in a north wind, the cold condenſed air of 
the northern parts is brought hither. 

4thly, Hence, in the nothern regions, the variation of the 
mercury is more ſenſible than in the ſouthern ones; the 
winds being found both more ſtrong, more frequent, more 
various, and more oppoſite to each other in the former than 
the latter. | 

Laſtly, Hence it is, that between the tropics, the variation 
of the mercury is ſcarce ſenſible ; the winds there being ex- 
tremely gentle, and uſually blowing the ſame way. 

Now, this account, however well adapted to many of the 
particular caſes of the barometer, ſeems to come ſhort of ſome of 
the principal and moſt obvious ones ; and is, beſides, liable 
to ſeveral objections. Es 

For, 1/?, If the wind were the ſole agent in effecting theſe 
alterations, we ſhould have no alterations without a ſenſible 
wind, nor any wind without ſome alteration of the mercury 
both which are contrary to experience. 

24ly, If two winds be ſuppoſed blowing from the ſame place, 
viz, London, oppoſite ways, v:z. N. E. and S. W. there will 
be two others, blowing from oppoſite points, viz. N. W. 
and S. E. to the fame place; which two laſt will balance the 
firſt, and bring as much air towards the point, as the others 
ſwept from it. Or thus, in proportion as the air is carried 
off N. E. and S. W. the adjacent air will croud in from the 
other points, and form. a couple of new currents in the di- 
rection N. W. and S. E. to fill up the vacancy, and reſtore 
the equilibrium. This is a neceſſary conſequence from the 
Jaws of fluids. a 
3dlz, If the wind were the ſole agent, the alterations in the 
height of the mercury would only be relative or topical; 
there would be ſtill the ſame quantity ſupported at ſeveral pla- 
ces taken collectively: thus what a tube at London loſt, ano- 
ther at Paris, or at Piſa, or at Zurich, Cc. would at the ſame 
time gain. But we find the very contrary true in fact; 
for from all the obſervations hitherto made, the barometers 
in ſeveral parts of the globe riſe and fall together; fo that it 
muſt be ſome alteration in the abſolute weight of the at- 
moſphere, that accounts for the riſe and fall of the mer- 
cury, | 

_ Laſtly, Setting aſide all objections, theſe popular phænomena, 
the mercury's fall before, and riſe after rain, ſeem to be in- 
explicable on the foot of this hypotheſis : for, ſuppoſe two 


that few, if any, of the winds reach above a mile high ; all 


I 


. 5 p : 11 
hat a ſtrong blaſt of wind, even made by art, will 
render = pets 5 lighter ; and accordingly, the mercu- 


; ich i well as in another at 
in a tube under which it paſſes, as See Phil. Pon. 


2» 


itrous parti. d even air itſelf condenſed 
24ly, The cold nitrous particles, and even air 1 muſt load the 


eavy, dry exhalations from the earth, muſt increaſe 


pears exceedingly bright and tranſparent, and affords an eaſy 


contrary winds ſweeping the air from over London : we know 


therefore they can do, will be to cut off a certain Part of the 


column of air over London: if the conſequence of this be 
the fall of the mercury, yet there is no apparent reaſon for 
the rains following it. The vapours indeed, may be let lower, 
but it will only be till they come into an air of the ſame ſpe- 
cific gravity with themſelves; and there they will ſtick as 
before. 

M. Leibnitz endeavours to ſupply the deſects of this hypo- 
theſis with a new one of his own. He aſſerts, that a body im- 
merſed in a fluid, only weighs with that fluid while it is ſuſtain- 
ed thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes to be ſuſtained, i. e. to fall, 
its weight ceaſes to make a part of that of the fluid; which 
by this means becomes lighter. Thus, adds he, the watery 
vapours, while ſuſtained in the air, increaſe its weight ; but 


when let fall, ceaſe to weigh along with it. Thus the weight 


of the air is diminiſhed ; and thus the mercury falls, and rain 
enſues, 
But M. Leibnitz's principle, notwithſtanding the experiment 
he brings to confirm it, is falſe, as has been made appear by 
a counter- experiment of Dr. Deſaguliers. For, a body, whe- 
ther ſpecifically equal, or lighter, or heavier than a fluid, 
while it is immerged in it, whether it be at reſt or in mo- 
tion, adds to the fluid a weight equivalent to that of an equal 
bulk of the fluid; as follows from that law in hydroſtatics, 
That fluids gravitate according to their perpendicular alti- 
tudes. However, were M. Leibnitz's principle true, yet it 
is defective; and that in the ſame reſpect with Dr. Hal 3 - 
nor would it account for the phænomena more than the other. 
For, ſuppoſing the vapours by being condenſed, to be put in 
a motion downwards, and fo ceaſing to gravitate with the at- 
moſphere ; they will therefore fall, til! they reach a part of 
the atmoſphere of the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves ; 
and there they will hang as before, If the mercury fall, it 
will only be during the time of that deſcent ; for theſe once 
fixed, the former gravity is retrieved ; or, were it not re- 
trieved, yet no rain would enſue the fall of the mercury. 
If it might be allowed us to add any thing after ſuch great 
men, it ſhould be as follows.——Suppoſe any number of wate- 
ry veſicles floating in any part of the atmoſphere, over any 
eterminate portion of the globe ; for inſtance, over A B, fig. 21. 
If the upper veſicles be condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior 
regions, their ſpecific gravity will be increaſed, and they 
will deſcend ; the horizontal claſs 1, v. gr. to 2, 2 to 3, &c. 
where meeting with other veſicles not yet precipitated, they 
will coaleſce, or run into larger veſicles, by the known laws 
of attraction. Or, if we rather chuſe to have the wind act; 
let it drive either horizontally, or obliquely: in the former 
caſe, the veſicles, claſs 8, will be driven againſt 9 ; thoſe a- 
gainſt 1o, &c. or the oblique claſs A 7, driven againſt 5, 
8 againſt 4, c. By which means likewiſe will the particles 
coaleſce, and form new and larger veſicles, as before; ſo that 
their number, which before was, ſuppoſe a million, will now 
be reduced, v. gr. to a hundred thouſand. 
But by the ſame coalition whereby their number is diminiſh- 
ed, their ſpecific gravity, if we may ſo call it, is increaſed, i. e. 
they come to have more matter in the ſame ſpace, or under 
equal ſurface ; as may be eaſily proved from principles of geo- 
metry < for in augmenting the maſs of any homogeneous bo- 
dy, the increaſe of ſurface does not keep pace with that of 
the ſolidity ; but that of the former, is as the ſquare of the 
diameter; and that of the latter, as the cube of the ſame. 
But ſince the ſame quantity of matter is now in a leſs ſpace, 
or under leſs dimenſions, it will loſe leſs of its weight by the 
reſiſtance of the medium. This is evident ; for a body im- 
merged in a fluid, loſes nothing of its weight but by the fric- 
tion of its parts againſt thoſe of the fluid ; but the friction is 
evidently as the ſurface; therefore where the ſurface is leſ- 
ſened, the reſiſtence muſt be ſo too. Conſequently, the ve- 
ſicles, whoſe gravity before the coalition was equal to the re- 
ſiſtence of the medium, now that reſiſtence is diminiſhed, 
will deſcend ; and that with a velocity, in the ratio of the 
increaſe of the maſs to the increaſe of the ſurface. 
In their deſcent, as they arrive at denſer parts of the atmo- 
phere, v. gr. at 4, 5, &c. their maſs and ſurface again will 
be increaſed by new coalitions ; and thus by conſtant freſh 
acceſhons, more than equal to the conſtant reſiſtences, they 
will be enabled to purſue their journey through all the ſtages 
of the air, till they reach the earth; their maſſes exceeding- 
ly 'magnified ; and in the form of rain. | 
Now that the vapours are got down, let us conſider how the 


barometer muſt have been affected in their paſſage, Ere any 


of the veſicles began to ſubſide, either from the action of the 
cold, or of the wind, they all floated in the portion of the 


atmoſphere ABCD, and all gravitated towards the centre E. 


Here now, each reſpectively reſiding in a part of the medi- 
um of the ſame ſpecific gravity with itſelf, will loſe as much 
of its weight, as is equal to that of a part of the medium of the 
ſame bulk with itſelf, i. e. each will loſe all its weight. But 
then, whatever weight each loſes, it communicates to the 
medium, which now preſſes on the ſurface of the earth A B, 
with its own weight, and that of the veſicles conjointly, Sup- 
poſe then this united preſſure keeps up the mercury in the 


barometer at thirty inches: By the coalition of the veſicles 


from the cauſes aforeſaid, their ſurfaces, and conſequently 
their friftion is leſſened ; they will therefore * 
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ty equal to the remainder, as before obſerved. Now as the 


AB, muſt be now leſs preſſed than before: and that in pro- 


BAROMETRICAL Phoſphorus, See PHOSPHORUS. 
B ARO N, a dignitary who holds a barony. See Barony. 


BARON is more particularly uſed among us for a lord, or peer 
of the loweſt claſs ; or a degree of nobility next below that | 


NozILIT V, PEER, &c. , 


enjoy all the privileges thereof.—They are not girt with a 
ſword at their creation, nor had they any coronets till the] 
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when they conſiſted of, beſides earls and barons, dukes, mar- 


BARON s by ancient tenure, were thoſe who held certain territo- 


BAR 


leſs of their weight to the air, i. e. leſs than the whole; and 
conſequently will deſcend with the excels, i. e. with a veloci- 


veſicles can act no otherwiſe on the ſurface of the earth A B, 
but by the mediation of the interjacent air; in proportion 
as their action on the medium is leſs, their action on the earth 
will be leſs. It is alſo evident, that the ſurface of the earth 


portion, as the veſicles reſerve more of their weight uncom- 
municated to the medium, to promote their own deſcent, i. e. 
in proportion to the velocity of the falling veſicles; which 
is, again, in proportion to their bulks. Thus, as the veſicles 
deſcend, the bulks continually increaſing, the friction, and 
therefore the preſſure on the earth, and laſtly, the height of 
the mercury will continually decreaſe, during the whole time 
of the fall. Hence we ſee, both why the veſicles, when 
once beginning to fall, perſevere ; why the mercury begins 
to fall at the ſame time; and why it continues and ceaſes to 
fall together with them: which were the great deſiderata in 
the philoſophy of the barometer. 

I fre but one objection that lies againſt this theory; and 
it is this, that the veſicles being put in motion, and ſtriking 
againſt the particles of the medium and one another with 
ſome moment, will meet with a conſiderable reſiſtence from 
the vis inertiæ thereof; by which means their deſcent will be 
retarded, and the preſſure of the atmoſphere retrieved ; the 
impetus of the moving veſicles being ſuppoſed to compenſate 
for their loſs of. ſurface. "Thus a heavy body ſuſtained in a 
fluid by a hair, and moved up and down therein, preſſes more 
on the bottom, than when held at reſt; which additional 
preſſure will be the greater, as the velocity of the falling ve- 
ſicles is greater; a greater impulſe being required to break 
through the vis inertiæ of the contiguous particles, in a leſs 
time than in a larger. | | 
But we have both reaſon and experiment againſt this objec- 
tion : for, beſides that the velocity of the veſicles, in theſe 
circumſtances, muſt be very ſmall, and their impulſe incon- 
ſiderable; beſides, that the vis inertiæ of the air muſt be 
exceedingly weak, by reaſon of its extreme ſubtility ; and 
that it muſt be a very improper vehicle to convey an impulſe 
to a diſtance, by reaſon of its elaſticity : we find, that even 
in water, (a groſs un-elaſtic medium) and a piece of lead, (a 
ponderous body, which falls with a great moment) that even 
here the body, in its deſcent through the fluid, gravitates 
conſiderably leſs than when ſuſtained at reſt therein : in 
which the ſeveral experiments of Reaumur, Ramazzini, and 
Deſaguliers, all agree. | 


* Baron is a term whoſe origin and primary import is 
much conteſted ; ſome will have it originally denote a mar, 
une; ſome a hero, or valiant man; ſome a libertinus or 
freeman; ſome a great or rich man ; ſome a vaſſal or liege- 
man,—Menage derives it from the Latin Baro, which we 
find uſed in the pure age of that language for vir, a ſtout, 
or valiant man: whence, according to this author, it was, 
that thoſe placed next the king in battles were called ba- 
rones, as being the braveſt men in the army: and as princes 
frequently rewarded the bravery and fidelity of thoſe about 
them with fees, the word came to be uſed for any noble 
perſon who holds a fee immediately of the king. — Iſidore, 
and after him Camden, take the word in its original ſenſe 
to ſignify, a mercenary ſoldier. Meſſieurs of the Port Royal 
derive it from ge pos, weight, or authority. Cicero uſes the 
word aro for a ſtupid, brutal man; and the old Germans 
make mention of, buffeting a baron, i. e. a willain ; as the 
Italians ſtill uſe the word barone, to ſignify a beggar.—M. 
de Marca derives baron from the German bar, man, or free- 
man : others derive it from the old Gauliſh, Celtic, and 
Hebrew languages : but the moſt probable opinion is, that 
it comes from the Spaniſh wars, a ſtout, noble perſon ; 
whence wives come to call their husbands, and princes their 
tenants, barons. In the Salic laws, as well as the laws of 
the Lombards, the word baron ſignifies a nan in the gene- 
ral; and the old Gloſſary of Philomenes, tranſlates = 
by ang, man. 15 


of a viſcount, and above that of a knight, or baronet. See 


Barons are lords of parliament, and peers of the realm, and 


reign of king Charles II. who gave them a circle of gold 
with ſix pearls ſet cloſe to the rim. e | 
In ancient records, the word barons included all the nobility of 
England, becauſe regularly all noblemen were barons, though 


L 


they had a higher dignity.—And therefore the charter of | 


king Edward I. which is an expoſition of what relates to ba- 
rons in Magna Charta, concludes, te/tibus archiepiſcopis, epiſ- 
copis, baronibus, &c. And the great council of the nobility, 


quiſles, &c, were comprehended under the name de la councel 
de baronage. 


as hold honours, caſtles, manors, as heads of their 3 as 
is, by grand ſergeanty; by which tenure they were anc; hat 
ſummoned to parliament.” But at preſent a bar by t 2 
no lord of parliament, till he be called thither by V rf. e b 
The barons by tenure,. after the conqueſt, were dives q; 
majores, and minores, and ſummoned accordingly nag into 
ment; the majores, or greater barons, by immediate "20 ara 
the king; the mores, or leſſer barons, by general roy from 
= high _— 4 the s command. it from 
e ancients diſtinguiſhed the greater barons 
by N high, and even — 1 1 
2 > 80 | only interior juriſdiction over ſmaller matters to the 
BARONS of the exchequer, are judges, four in nu 
the adminiſtration of juſtice 8 in an derben 
the king and his ſubjects, touching macters belongin 3 
exchequer, and the king's revenue. 1 
They are called barons, becaufe barons of the realm 
uſed to be imployed in that office. as 
Their office is alſo to look to the accompts of the k; 
to which end they have auditors under them; as well 15 
decide cauſes relating to the revenue, brought by an Fea - 
into the exchequer. So that of late they have been e 
perſons learned in the law; whereas formerly they were m 
Jores & diſcretiores in regna, ſive de clero efſent, ſive de curia 5 
BARONS of the cinque- ports, are members of the houſe of _ 
mons elected by the five ports, two for each port dee 
CIN QU E- PORT. e 
Thoſe who have been mayors of Corfe-caſtle in Dorſetſhire 
are alſo denominated barons, —As were formerly, likewiſe. 
the chief citizens of London. g 
BARON is alſo uſed for the huſband, in relation to the wife; 
which two in law are called baron and feme. See Hus BAND. 
and WIE. | f 
BARON and feme, in heraldry, is when the coats of arms of 
a man and his wife are born per pale in the ſame eſcutcheon: 
the man's being always on the dexter fide, and the woman'; 
on the ſiniſter, —But here the wife is ſuppoſed not an heireſ; : 
for then her coat muſt be born by the huſband on an in. 
5 dan e or eſcutcheon of pretence. See IN S CTCRHREOx. 
01rt-BARON, | Cour. 
Prender de BARON. See the articles PRENDER. 


BARONET, among modern writers, denotes a dignity, or 


degree of honour next beneath a baron, and above a knight ; 
having precedency of all knights, excepting thoſe of the 
garter. See KNIGHT, c. 
'T he dignity of baronet is given by patent, and is the loweſt 
degree of honour that is hereditary, The order was found- 
ed by king James I. in 1611, when 200 baronets were crea- 
ted at once ; to which number, by the patent, they were al- 
ways to be reſtrained. Though it is ſaid, there are now four 
times that number. ' => | | 
They had ſeveral conſiderable privileges given them, with 
an habendum to them and their heirs male. "They were 
allowed to charge their coat with the arms of Ulſter, which 
are, in a field argent a hand gules ; and that upon condition 
of their defending the province of Ulſter, in Ireland, againſt 
the rebels, who then haraſſed it extremely ; to which end, 
they were each to raiſe and keep up thirty ſoldiers, at their 
own expence, for three years together ; or to pay into the 
exchequer a ſum ſufficient to do it; which at 8 4. per day per 
head, was 1095 /. now always remitted them. 
Baronets take place according to the dates of their patents ; 
by the terms of which, no honour is to be erected between 
\ barons and baronets. | 
The title Sir is granted them by a peculiar clauſe in their 
patents, though they be not dubbed knights. — But both a 
baronet, and his eldeſt ſon being of full age, may claim 
knighthood, | 
BARON I Caput. Ser the article CaPUT. | 
BARONY, BARON IA, or BARONAGIUM, the lordſhip, o 
fee of a baron, either temporal or ſpiritual. See BARON. 
In which ſenſe barony amounts to the ſame with what is o- 
therwiſe called honour. See HoN OUR. | | 
A barony may be conſidered as a lordſhip held by ſome ſervice 
in chief of the king, * coinciding with what is otherwise 
called grand ſergeanty. See SERGEANTY. | 
* Baronies, in their firſt creation, moved from the king himſelf, 
the chief lord of the whole realm; and could be holden im- 
mediately of no other lord: for example ; The king ente- 
offed a man of a great ſeigneury in land; to hold to the 
rſon enfeoffed and his heirs, of the king and his heirs, 
y baronial ſervice, to wit, by the ſervice of twenty, forty, 
ſixty knights, or of ſuch other number of knights, either more 
or fewer, as the king by his enfeoffment limited or appointes, 
In the ages next after the conqueſt, when a great lor 
was enfeoffed by the king of a large ſeigneurie, ſuch ſeigncurie 
was called a barony ; but more commonly, an honour as. t 
honour of Glouceſter, the honour of Walingford, the h 
of Lancaſter, the Honour of Richemond, and the like. Theic 
were in England certain honours which were often called b) 
Norman or other foreign names, that is to ſay, ſometim- 
by the Engliſh, and ſometimes by the foreign name. FAY 
happened when the ſame perſon was lord of an i, in Nor 
mandy, or ſome other foreign country, and alſo of an honour 


ries of the king, who ſtill reſerved the tenure in chief to him- 
ſelf. We alſo read of barons by temporal tenure ; who are ſuch 


in England. For example: William de Forz, De Force, 


or De Fortibus, was lord of the honour of Albemarle in 
Normandy. 


= — —  — 


Normandy. He was alſo lord l 
oye the honour of Holderneſs, and the honvbr of Skipton 
in Cravene. Theſe hondurs in England were ſometimes call- 
ed by the Norman name, the honour of Albemarle, or the 
Honour of the earl of Albemarle. manner, th 
of Britannie was lord of the honour of Britanmie in France, 
and alſo of the honour of Richmond in 724 The ho- 
nour of Richmond was ſometimes called by the foreign name, 
the honour of Britannie, or the honour of the earl of Bri- 
tannie. This ſerveth to explain the terms, honour of 
Albemarle in England, honor Albemarliæ, or Comitis Albe- 
marlie in Anglia; honor Britanniæ, or Comitis Britanniæ in 
Anglia, the Honour of Britannie, or of the earl of Britan- 
nie in England. Not that Albemarle or Britannie were in 
England; but that the ſame perion reſpectively was lord of 
each of the ſaid honours abroad, and each of the ſaid honours 
in England. See Madox, Hiſt. of Land hon, and baronies. 

e baronies belonging to biſhops are, by ſome, called alia, 
Ry held folely on the king's liberality. Theſe do not 
conſiſt in one barony alone, but in many; for, tot erant baro- 

iz, quot majora prædia. 5 

A Ar — to Bracton, 1s a right indiviſible: where- 
fore, if an inheritance be to be divided among coparceners, 
though ſome capital meſſuages may be divided; yet, if the 
capital meſſuage be the head of a county, or barony, it may 
not be parcelled ; and the reaſon is, leſt by this diviſion, ma- 
ny of the rights of counties and baronzes, by degrees, come 
to nothing, to the prejudice of the realm; which is ſaid to 
be compoſed of counties and barontes. 

BAROSCOPE *, a machine contrived to ſnew the alte- 
rations in the weight of the atmoſphere, See BAROMETER. 

* The word is derived from Bapog, onus, and gy0@:w, video, 


BARR. See the article Bar. | 
BARRATOR®, in law, a common mover, or maintainer of 
ſuits, quarrels, or parties, either in courts or elſewhere, 

The word is alfo written, barator, barretor, and barretour. 
Lambert derives it from the Latin barathro, or balatro, a 
vile knave or unthrift. Skene from the Italian barratarza, 
corruption, or bribery in a judge. Menage from the French 
barattar, of the old word barat, a trick. 


BARRATRY, in a marine ſenſe, is the maſter of a ſhip's 
cheating the owners or inſurers, whether by running away 
with the ſhip, ſinking her, deſerting her, or embezzeling the 
Cargo. 

BARR E. See the atticle BAR. 

Ports de Ba RRE. See the article Port. : | 
BARREL, an oblong veſſel, of a ſpheroidal, or rather cylin- 
droidal figure, uſed for the holding divers ſorts of goods, 
both liquid and dry. See MEASURE. 


of a tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and the moiety of a hogſ- 
head, that is, thirty-one gallons and a half; of beer it contains 
thirty-ſix gallons ; and of ale thirty-two gallons. See Casx, 
Pipe, &c. | | 5 = 
The barrel of beer, vinegar, or liquor preparing for vinegar, 


ale quart. 10 FI V. III. c. 21. | 
The barrel or barrille of Florence is a liquid meaſure contain- 
ing twenty fiaſques, flasks, or one third of a ſtar or ſtaio.— 
The barrel, barique of Paris, contains two hundred and ten 
pints, or twenty-ſix ſeptiers and an half; four bariques make 
three muids, or one tun.— The barrel is half a pipe. 
BARREL is allo uſed for a certain quantity, or weight, of ſe- 
veral merchandizes; which is various as the eommodities 
vary. | 
The barrel of herrings is to contain 32 gallons, wine mea- 
ſure ; being about 28 gallons old ſtandard : uſually amount- 
ing to about Iooo full herrings. 13 Eliz. c. 11. 


And the barrel of eels, the ſame. 22 Ed. 4. c. 2. 

The barrel of ſoap, is to contain 256 pounds. 10 A. 
c. 19. | 

BARREL, in anatomy, denotes a pretty large cavity behind the 
drum of the ear, lined with a membrane, in which there are 
ſeveral veins and arteries. It is ſaid to be full of a purulent 
matter in children ; and in its cavity there are four ſmall 
bones, viz. the malleolus, the incus, the ſtapes, and the os or- 
biculare. See Ear, and TYMPANUM. 
BARRENNESS. See the article STERILITY. 
BARRICADE, or BARRICA Do, a military term for a 
fence, or retrenchment, haſtily made with veſlels or baſkets 
of earth, carts, trees, paliſades, or the like, to preſerve an 
army from the enemy's ſhot, or aſſault. See DEFENCE. 
The moſt uſual matter of barricades is pales or ſtakes, which 
are croſſed with battoons, and ſhod with iron at the feet: 
uſually ſet up in paſſages, or breaches, to keep back as well 
the horſe as foot. See PALisape. 
BARRIER, a kind of fence made at a paſſage, retrenchment, 
gate, c. to ſtop up the entry thereof. See DEFENc E. 

t is uſually made. of great ſtakes, about four or five foot 
high, placed at the diſtance of eight or ten foot from one ano- 
ther, with overthwart rafters ; ſerving to ſtop either horſe or 
foot that would ruſh in. In the middle is a moveable bar of 
wood, which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. 

Bax RIERs, has been likewiſe uſed to ſignify a martial exerciſe 


of _ Ow and fighting together with ſhort ſwords, with- 


of two Borour! in England, 


In like manner, the earl 


The Engliſh barrel, wine meaſure, contains the eighth part | 


is to contain 34 gallons, according to the ſtandard of the | 


The barrel of ſalmon to contain 42 gallons, 5 G.c. 18 


in certain rails or bars, whereby they were incloſed from the 
| ſpectators, See LisT, Cc. | 3 | 
BARRISTER *, a perſon qualified and impowered to plead 
and defend the cauſes of clients, in the courts of juſtice. 
®* The word is formed from bar, barro, a name given the 
place where they ſtand to plead. See Ba. 
Barriſters, in the Engliſh law, amount to the ſame with 
licentiates, and advocates in other countries and courts, where 
the civil, &c. laws obtain. See ABvocate, and LIcEN- 
TIATE. | 7 | 
Anciently they were denominated among us, dpprentices of the 
law, apprenticii juris; now uſually, counſellors at law. | 
To paſs barriſters they were formerly obliged to ſtudy eight 
years, now only ſeven, and ſometimes fewer. The exerciſe 
required was 12 grand moots performed in the inns of chan- 
cery in time of the grand readings, and 24 petty moots at 
the inns of chancery in term- time, before the readers of the 
reſpective inns of chancery. 
Utter barriſters, according to ſome, are pleaders without the 
bar ; thus called to diſtinguiſh them from benchers, or thoſe 
who have been readers, who are admitted to plead within 
the bar ; hence called inner barriſters. 5 El. c. 1. HE 
BARRULET, in heraldy, is the half of the cloſet, or the 
quarter of the bar. See Ba R and CLos Er. 2 
BARRY, in heraldry. —When an eſcutcheon is divided bar- 
ways into an even number of partitions, and conſiſts of two 
or more tinctures interchangeably diſpoſed, it is expreſſed in 
blazon by the word barry, and the number of pieces is to be 
ſpecified. —e. gr. Barry of ſo many pieces. 
If the diviſions be odd, the field mult be firſt named; and the 
number of bars expreſſed.— See BA R. | 
BARRY-BENDY, is when an eſcutcheon is divided evenly 
both bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and diago- 
nal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of which it conſiſts. 
Thus, he bears barry-bendy, or, and ſable, —See Tab, Herald. 
KRK Y-PILY, is when a coat is divided as repreſented in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 5. which is blazoned, barry-pily of eight 
ieces. 
FN comes "Je v. See the article CounTER, Ls 
B ARTE RING, the act of 1 exchanging 6ne 
commodity for another of like value. See EXCHANGE. 
The word comes from the Spaniſh baratar,. to deceive or 
circumvent in bargaining ; perhaps becauſe thoſe who deal 
this way, uſually endeavour to over-reach one another. 
This is alſo called bartry, 13 Eliz. c. 5 5 
BARTH OLOMEW's-Haſpital. See Hos PIT AI. | 
BARTON, in Devonſhire, and the Weft of England, is 
uſed for the demeſne-lands of a manor, —Alſo for the manor- 
houſe. —And in ſome places, for out-houſes, fold-yards, &c: 
B AS-Rzlief. See the article BAsso-Relieuo. 
BASAL TES®, Baoxarnc, a kind of ſtone, deſcribed by the 
ancient naturaliſts, as of the hardneſs and colour of iron. See 


B 


— 


Iron. 1 | 
_ * Pliny, and others after him, write the word baſaltes ; Sal- 
, maſius cortects it, baſalites, garant ms & . 
The largeſt block of this ſtone that ever was ſeen, Pliny ſays, 
was placed by Veſpaſian in the temple of Peace : in it were re- 
preſented the figure of Nilus, with 16 children playing about 
her, denoting ſo many cubits of its riſe : He adds, that the 
ſtatue of Memnon, in the temple of Serapis, at Thebes, which 
reſounded at the riſing of the ſun, was made of this ſtone. 
How this miraculous kind of reſonance was cauſed, ſeems in- 
dicated by Juvenal, Sat. 15. v. 5. | 
— Dimidio magicæ reſonant ubi Memnone chordæ.— 
Moſt of the antique Egyptian figures remaining ate apparently 
of the ſame. | 5 ; 
Some of the ancients call it lapis Lydius, from Lydia, the 
place where it was found in moſt abundance ; among the mo- 
derns it is denominated the touch-/t5ne,; as being uſed for the 
trial of gold and ſilver. See ToucHstons, 
It is hatd, heavy, Cloſe, black; and reſiſts the file; and had 
its name from baſal, iron; or (3a.oxAG%, diligenter examino, — 
Dalechampius ſays, thete are ſtones of the ſame kind near 
Gaillon in Normandy ; others are brought from Ethiopia and 
Germany.—The giants cauſeway in Ireland is ſaid to be made 
25 pus „F * | 
BASE, Bas1s, in architecture, denotes the lower part of a 
column or pedeſtal. See COLUMN and PEDESTAL. | | 
The baſe is ſometimes allo called ſpira, from ſpire, the folds 
of a ſerpent laid at reſt, which make a figure not unlike it. 
dee Tab. Archit. fig, 24. lit. z. fig. 26, 28, 30, 32 | 
BASE of a Column is that part between the ſhaft an 5 pedeſtal, 
if there be any pedeſtal; or, if there be none, between the 
ſhaft and the plinth, or zocle. 
The baſe is ſuppoſed to be the foot of the column; or, as, 
ſome will have it, it is that to a column which a ſhoe is to à 
man. — The members or ornaments whereof it is compoſed 
are ſuppoſed by ſome to have been originally intended to re- 
preſent the iron circles wherewith the ſeet of trees and poſts 
which ſupported the ancieat houſes were girt, in order to 
ſtrengthen them. 5 
The baſe is different in the different orders. — The 


Tuſcan BASE is the moſt ſimple of all others; conſiſting only 
of a ſingle tore beſides the plinth, —See Tab. Archit. fg. 24; 
lit. t. 1 D d d | Doric 


BAS 


Doric Bas E has an aſtragal more than the Tuſcan ; though that 
was introduced by the moderns. See fe- 28. 
Tonic BAs E has a large tore over two ſlender ſcotias, ſeparated b 
two aſtragals ; though in the moſt ancient monuments of this 
order there are no 9 * at all; which the architects are at a 
loſs to account for, See fig, 32. 
Corinthian BAsE has two tores, two ſcotias, and a fillet, See 
fig. 26. | 
. 45 Bas -E has an aſtragal leſs than the Corinthian. See 
30. | | 
ME _ Atticurgic Bas E, fo called becauſe firſt uſed by the 
Athenians, has two tores and a ſcotia. See ATTIC, 


Bas E, in fortification, denotes the external fide of the polygon ; 


or, that imaginary line which is drawn from the flanked angle 
of a baſtion, to that which is oppoſite thereto, 
Line of the Bas E. See the article LINE. 
BasE of a figure, in geometry, denotes the loweſt parts of its 
perimeter, See FIGURE. | 
In which ſenſe, the baſe ſtands oppoſed to the vertex, which 
denotes the higheſt part. See VERTEX, 
BASE of a triangle : any ſide thereof is occaſionally ſo called; 
though properly it is the loweſt ſide, or that which lies pa- 
rallel to the horizon, | | | 
Thus, the line A B is the baſe of the triangle A B C, Tab. 
Geom. fig. 68. Not but on other occaſions, the lines A C, 
or BC in the triangle, may be made the baſe. 
In a rectangled triangle, the baſe is properly that fide oppoſite 
to the right angle, i. e. the hypotenuſe. 
BasE of a = fgure, is its loweſt ſide, or that whereon it 
ſtagds. See SOLID. 
s the plane DF E, is the baſe of the cylinder A BD E.— 
Geom. fig. 56. 


rabola, formed by the common interſection of the ſecant plane, 
and the baſe of the cone, See Cox k and Conic. 
Altern BasE. See the article ALTERN. 
Diſtinct BASE, in optics, See DISTINCT. | 
BASE of the heart, in anatomy, denotes the broader or upper 
part of that viſcus, to the fides of which the two auricles are 
affixed.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. litt. aa, and cc. 
See alſo the article HE ART. 
This is ſometimes alſo called the vertex or head, D; 


in oppoſition to which, is the leſſer or narrower part, called 
apex, or mucro, the point or tip of the heart. 
Some alſo give the denomination baſe, to the root of the os 
hyoides. See HyoiDEs. os | | 
BAs E, in muſic. See the article Bass. | 
BasE, in a law ſenſe. —Baſe ęſtate, is that eſtate which baſe 
tenants have in their lands. See Es f ATE, VILLAIN, &c. | 
Base Fee, denotes a tenure in fee at the will of the lord. By 
which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from focage or free tenure. See, 
FMCINAML dpd ß 
BAsE Court, is any court not of record. — Such, e. gr. is the 
court- baron. See CouRr. | 5 
BAs E Tenure, Baſſa Tenura, denotes, holding by villenage, or: 
other cuſtomary ſervice; as diſtinguiſhed from the higher te- 
nures in capite, or by military ſervice, See TENURE and, 
VILLENAGE. S948 | | 
BASE Point, in heraldry, See Pol and Es cuT HEW. 
BAs E Ring of a cannon, is the great ring next behind the touch- 
hole. See CAN NON, and ORDINANCE, | 
BASHAW, PascHa, or PAcHa, a Turkiſh governour of a 
province, city, or other diſtrict. 1 
We ſay, the zaſbaw of Babylon, the baſhaw of Anatolia, 


the baſhaww of Bender, &c. | 
ſometimes Sangiacbegs 


BasHaws include Beglerbegs, and 
though a diſtinction is ſometimes made, and the name ba- 
ſhaw appropriated to the middle fort, or ſuch as have two 
enſigns or horſe-tails carried before them, —Thoſe who have 
the honour of three tails, are called Bzglerbegs ; and thoſe 
who have only one, Sangiaclegs. See BEGLERRBEG, and 
SANGIAC, 
The appellation Paſcha, is alſo given by way of courteſy at 
Conſtantinople, to the lords about the Grand Signor's court, 
the officers in the army, and almoſt every perſon of any h-| 
gure. | 

Captain Bas HA is the title of the Turkiſh high admiral. 

BASIA Ultima. See the article ULTIMA. 

BASIL, among joiners, denotes the angle to which the edge 
of an iron tool is ground, | 
To work on ſoft wood they uſually make their 54 12 
degrees, for hard wood 18 ; it being obſerved, that the 
more acute or thin the bafi/ is, the better and ſmoother 
it cuts; and the more obtuſe, the ſtronger and fitter for 

ſervice. 
Order of St. BASIL is the moſt ancient of all the religious 
orders; it takes its name from St. Baſil, biſhop of Cæſa- 
rea, in Cappadocia, about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury ; who is ſuppoſed to have been the author of the 
rule oberved by this order, though ſome diſpute it. — 
The order of St. Baſil was anciently very famous in * 


of a come ſectian, is a right line in the hyperbola and pa- | 


BASILICI, Bxoiaa, in the Greek empire, was a denomi- 


BASILICON, or BasiL1cvum, in pharmacy, is the deno- 


BASILICUS, or Basitica, in aſtronomy, is the name of 


1B ASI LIDIANS, ancient heretics, the followers of Baſilides, 


- We learn from Euſebius, that this hereſiarch wrote 24 books 


B ASIOGLOSSUMX, or rather BasiG6LossUm, in a- 


BASIS, or RAsE. 
BAS ON, pelvis, in anatomy, a round cavity 


Baso NS of a Ballance, two pieces of braſs, 


Bason, or Diſh, among glaſs-grinders.—Theſe artificers uſe 


T 


BASILICS, BasiLica, a collection of the Ro 


the os hyoides, and are inſerted into the root of the tongue: 


BASILIC* or BasILica IO ON F 
notes a kind of public hall or court of. ju ure, de. 
the princes or magiſtrates ſat to adminiſter Juſtice By re 

Ar ; 


PALAcEk, Courr, Ec. 


*The word is originally Greek. 
palace. h g Canon, 7. d. royal houſe, 


In after- times the denomination baſilica w ' 
ther buildings of public uſe, as — 2 to 0. 
burſes, and the like, ; cnanges, 
BasIiLIC, BASILICA, is alſo uſed in ec TIE 
2 church. See Cauncy. eleſtaſtical writers, for 
In which ſenſe, this name frequently occurs in St. 7 
. HS L t. 
St. Auſtin, St. J erom, Sidonius Apallinaris and 1 
4 the fourth and fifth centuries, e 
Perrault ſays, that hᷣaſilics differed from temblet.; 
the columns of temples were without - ſide. ples, in that 
lics within, See TEMPLE, wer and thoſe of Joſe 
BASILICA, or BasiLicvs, in anatomy, th 
vein, ariſing from the axillary branch, and 3 8 
length of the arm. See Tab. Anat. Angeiol.) fg. ö. lit, 6 6 
The baſilica is one of the veins uſed in bleeding in the ; 
See PHLEBOTOMY; 6 . 
3 * FOR by order of the emperors Baſil and T ky 
and which were of force in the Eaſtern empire till its d= 
lution. See CIVIL Law. | An a its dif 
The baſilics comprehend the inſtitutes, digeſts 
novels, and ſome edicts of Juſtinian, and 1 * 
The collection conſiſted of 60 books, for which reaſon it 
was called £nzora6;6AG, It is ſuppoſed to be chiefly the 
work of the emperor Leo the philoſopher, who denominated 
it from his father Baſilius Macedo, who firſt began it.— Of 
the 60 books there are now remaining only 41; the other 
19 are, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied by Fabrottus, from the - 
nopſis baſulicon, &c. : 


nation given to the prince's mandataries, or thoſe who carried 
his orders, and commands. See MAN DATE. 


mination of an officinal unguent or plaiſter; called alſo ctr 
pharmacum, as being compoſed of four ſimples, viz. roſin, 
wax, pitch, and oil olives. See UN GUE NT. 


a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Leo; 
called alſo rgulus, and cor leonis. See REGUL us. 


an Egyptian, who lived near the beginning of the ſecond 
e e 3 | 

He was educated in the Gnoſtic ſchool, over which Simon 
Magus preſided; with whom he agreed, that Chriſt was only 
a man in appearance, that his body was a phantom, and, 
that he gave his form to Simon the Cyrenian, who was cru- 
cified in his ſtead. TE: 


upon the goſpels, and that he forged ſeveral prophets; to two 
of which he gave the names Barcaba, and Barcoph. We 
have till the fragment of a Baſilidian goſpel. 

His diſciples fuppoſed there were particular virtues in names, 
and taught with Pythagoras and Plato, that names were 
not formed by chance, but naturally ſignified ſomething.— 
Baſilides, to imitate Pythagoras, made his diſciples keep 
ſilence for five years. See NAME, PYTHAGOREAN, &c, 


natomy, a pair of muſcles which ariſe fleſhy from the baſis of 


ſerving to draw the tongue towards the bottom of the 
mouth, See ToNGUE. 85 

* The word comes from the Greek, Cxo5, foundation; and 

Aπονντ or, a tongue. | 

See the article BASE. | 
in form of a 
tunnel, ſituate between the anterior ventricles of the brain, 
deſcending from its baſe, and ending in a point at the glandula 
pituitaria. See BRAIN, &c. : | 
It is formed of the pia mater, and receives the pituita which 
comes from the brain, and paſſes through the pituitary gland, 
and from thence into the veins, See PITUITARY. 
That capacity allo is cal'ed pelvis, or baſon, which is formed 
by the oſſa ilia and ſacrum, and contains the bladder of urine, 
the matrix, and the inteſtines. See PELv1s. 
or other matter, 
faſtened to the extremities of the ſtrings ; the one to hold 
the weight, the other the thing to be weighed. See Bar- 


LANCE. ' 


various kinds of baſons, of copper, iron, &c. and of various 
forms, ſome deeper, others ſhallower, according to the focus 
of the glaſſes to be ground. In theſe baſors it is, that con- 
vex glaſſes are formed, as concave ones are formed on ſpheres 
or bowls. See GRINDING. 

Glaſſes are worked in baſons two ways. —In the firſt, the baſe 
is fitted to the arbor, or tree of a lath, and the glaſs (fixed 


with cement to a handle of wood) preſented and held _ 1 


eaſt. 
BASILARE Os. See the article SPHENOIDES. | 


. BAS 


: 208 1 rover motion is in concubinage, which reſembles marriage, inherited from 
the right hand ne gw 2 3 boſon is] their mothers, kd had a right to demand ſuſtenance of their 
edged th its wooden handle] natural fathers. They were looked upon as domeſtic credi- 
tors, that ought to be treated the more favourably, for be- 


en b | 
Feed wi ſtand or block, and the glaſs w1 


moved. e ding five or ing the innocent produ of their parents crimes. Solon would | 
The moveable 8 ee ens Benet above | have it, that the parents ſhould be deprived of their paternal _ ö 
minen; | authority over their ba/tards, becauſe, as they were only pa- 


in 3n, it is brought] rents for pleaſure, that ought to be their only reward. 


After the glaſs has been ground in the 2% ith tri- | Anciently, in R | child ite exclud 

: : liſhed firſt with tri- nciently, in Rome, natural children were quite excluded 
3 ren Carpe A Bred the bottom of the | from inheriting after their fathers ab inte/tato : but they might 
poli, an 


pointed heirs in general. The emperor Arcadius.and 
Grass, LENS, MiRROUR, c. be appoin ＋ 5 | jus. 
B _ ED vi is a large round ſhell, or caſe, ordina- Honorius made a reſtriction, that when there were legitimate 
A 5 | 


| . in the matter of the] children, the ba/fards ſhould only come in for a twelfth, to 
4 ly of eren, 3 gran pt ee | be ſhared with their mother. Juſtinian atterwards ordered, 
at is m 


6 . . - , % 
The hatters have alſo baſons for the brims of hats, uſually of | that they might come in for half; and ſucceed ab inigſlat. 


lead, having an aperture in the middle, of a diameter ſufh- for a ſixth, when there were legitimates. 
5 c 


cient for the largeſt block to go through. See HAT». Baſtards might be legitimated by ſubſequent marriage, or by 


is alſo uſed on various occaſions fo ] | 
1 : as the baſen of a jet q eau, or fountain; the ba ſon 
of a port, of a bath, G c. which laſt Vitruvius calls /abrum. 


* 


r a ſmall reſervatory the emperor's letters. Only the king in France, and the king 
and parliament in England, can give a right of legitimacy, 
and a power to inherit. The emperor Anaſtaſius allowed 
See FOUN T AIN. fathers to legitimate their baſtards by adoption alone: but 
Bason is likewiſe uſed for a dock. See Dock. | this was aboliſhed by Juſtin and Juſtinian, leſt by this indul- 
BAS 8, in muſic, that part of a concert which is the moſt | gence they ſhould authorize cancubinage. The pope has ſome- 
| heard, whichronſiſts of the graveſt, deepeſt and longeſt ſounds; | mes legitimated heard. Nay, the holy ſee has on ſome 
or which 1s played on the largeſt pipes, or {trings of a occaſions diſpenſed not only with illegitimates, but with the 
common inſtrument, or on inſtruments larger than ordinary, offspr ing of adultery, as to ſpiritual conſiderations, in allow- 

for the purpoſe. See Music and PART. LE os ing of their promotion to epiſcopacy. : 
* It is called baſs, from the Italian Saſs, of the Latin S, Baſtards not legitimated; may diſpoſe of their goods by do- 
as being the foundation of the harmony. © | nation when alive, or by will afterwards. Thoſe legitimated 
Muſicians hold the baſs the principal part of a concert, and | by ſubſequent marriage, are in the ſame ſtate, and enjoy the 
the-foundation of the compoſition : though ſome will have the | ſame right, with thoſe born in wedloc : but thoſe who are 
treble the chief part; which others only make a circumſtance; | Jegitimated by the king's letters, are not eſteemed legitimate, 


or ornament. See HARMON x. or capable of inheriting, but with regard to ſuch of their 
Counter-Bass, is a ſecond baſs, where there are ſeveral in the] Parents as have conſented to their legitimation. Pope Cle- 

ſame concert. | 5 ment VII. = his bull, forbad a prieſt to reſign his bene fice 
Thorough-Bass, is that which proceeds, without interruption, | to his Z Hd. 


from the beginning of a muſical compoſition to the end. —| A ba/tard's arms ſhould be croſſed with a bar, fillet, or tra- 
By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the ſinging baſs, | verſe from the left to the right. They were not formerly 
and the baſſes of violins, which make pauſes from time to allowed to carry the arms of their father, and therefore they 
time. - 5 invented arms for themſelves; and this is ſtill done by the 
The thorough baſs is the harmony made by baſs viols; theor- natural ſons of a king. 1 
bo's, or the like, continuing to play, both while the voices Baflards cannot be admitted to ſimple benefices, or the loweſt 
ſing, and the other inſtruments perform their part; and alſo orders, or more than a ſimple benefice, without one from the 
filling the intervals when any of thoſe ſtop. | , Pope: nor are they allowed to bear office without the prince's 
M. Broſſard obſerves, the thorough baſs to be a part of the | letters, | | 
modern muſic ; firſt invented in 1600, by an Italian, called] A baſtard, by the law of England, cannot inherit land as 
Ludovico V iadana. 1 | heir to his father ; nor can any perſon inherit land as heir to 
It is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the other a by by figures | him, but one that is heir of his body. If a child be begotten 
over the notes ; which figures are proper only for the or- | by him, who doth marry the woman after the child's birth, 
gan, harpſicord, ſpinet, and theorbo lute.—But it is to be yet is it in judgment of the law a baſtard, though the church 
obſerved, a thorough baſs is not always figured, though it] holds it legitimate.—If one marry a woman and die before 
ought ſo to be. | 3 I night, and never bed her, and ſhe have a child after, it is 
BASSON, er Bass oom, a muſical inſtrument of the wind | accounted his child, and legitimate If a man or woman 
kind, blown with a reed, and furniſhed with eleven holes ; | marry again, and have iſſue by the ſecond wife or huſband 
ſerving for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, &c. whilf the firſt is living, ſuch iflue is a Hard. If a woman 
To make it more portable, it divides into two parts, whence | elope with a ſtranger, and have a child. by him, her huſband 
it alſo bears the denomination fagot. Its diameter at bottom | being within the four ſeas, this is legitimate, and ſhall inhe- 
is nine inches, and its holes are ſtopped, like large flutes. —A | rit the huſband's lands.— He that gets a ba/tard in the hun- 
baſſoon is ſaid to be worth four or five hundred piſtoles. dred of Middleton, in Kent, forſeits all his goods and chat- 
BASSO relievo, or Bas relief, a piece of ſculpture, the figures | tels to the king. | | 
whereof do not project far, or ſtand out from the ground | BASTARD diſeaſes, &c. See SpURIoOUs. | 
with their full proportion. | BASTARD dittany, &c, See DiTTANY. 
M. Felibien diftinguiſhes three kinds of relievo's; in the firſt] BASTERNA9®, a kind of vehicle, or chariot, uſed by the 
the front figures appear almoſt with their 7 relievo, called | ancient Roman ladies. See LIT TER. 0 


— 


alto relievo; in the ſecond they do but ſtand out one half, cal- * Papias thi | 
| 1 o bu half, pias thinks, that ba/te firſt | ; 
led meꝛao reſievo 3 and in the third, much leſs, which is the Roſweid ſays, it =O 4h pa er r 
proper baſſo relievs, as in coins, vaſſes, &c, See RELIE VO. from Iſidore, who ſays, bafterna, vie ſlerna. But the word 
BASSO & alta, in law, See the article ALTo. ſeems better derived from the Greek Cacala, porto, I carry. 


BASSVIOL, a. muſical inftrument of the ſame form with | Salmaſius obſerves, that the ba/terna 
that of the violin, except that it is much larger,—It is ftruck | or litter; from 6 Ea it tere png eee 
like that, with a bow; but has ſtrings, and eight ſtops, di-] the litter was borne on the ſhoulders of flaves, and the ba- 
vided by half ſtops, or ſemi-tones. See VIOL. ſlerna borne or drawn by beaſts. Caſaubon ſays, it was borne 
The ſound it yields is much more grave, ſweet, and agree-| by mules, F. Daniel, Mabillon, &«. aſſert it was drawn b 
able than that of the violin, and of much nobler effect in a oxen, to go the more gently : and Gregory de Tours 3 


concert. See VIOLIN, | | an inſtance of its being draw 
n by wild bulls, Th 
B ar AR D, a natural child, or one born out of lawful wed-| they called caven, cage te had ſof 4 Ke Fea po beds 3 
ock. See CHILDREN. glaſſes on each ſide, like our chariots. : 


32 differs from one born in adultery, or inceſt, in that | The mode of baſterna's paſſed from Italy into Gaul, and 
5 _— of the former are free, or allowed to marry, | therice into other countries; and to this we owe our e 
which thoſe of the latter are not. See MARRIAOE, ADur-| which, though we call them currus, yet have they no con- 


TERY, CONCUBINE, &c formi . 

[N . a ormity to the ancient currus, but are in effect ba/kerna's im- 
Th baſtards, or natural ſons of a king in France, are princes roved. See Coacn. : —— 
when owned; thoſe of a prince, or nobleman, are gentle- | The baſterna appears alſo to have been uſed in war, for car- 


m ; 15 2 of a gentleman are only plebeians, and pay] rying of baggage. 5 
| rains y. | | ; BAS FILE, denotes a ſmall. anti i : 
1 Foo 5 nch laws, ba/tards cannot inherit before they are] turrets. See Ca 9 1 = 9 me 
1 ew" 5 Fr have heirs, except their own children begot] Such is the ba/tile of Paris, which ſeems the only caſtle that 
_s king. or want of theſe, their inheritance devolves on haas retained the name: it was begun to be built in 1369, by 
By the Loman law, the mother inherited f | cer, of Chales V. and finithed in 1383, oder. the reign 
; rom her 5 e | | : 
chi d, an 1 715 r 3 { + among 9 e Its chief uſe is for the cuſtody of ſtate- pri- 
hey _ OA enance, becaule| earth uſually faced with fods, ſometimes with brick, rarely 
in proſtitution, 7s| with ſtone, ſtanding out fro ; it i 
non _ patrem, cui pater «ft populus. The former ſort, bern principal part. N wg ONO TRE 
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BAS 


This anſwers to what in the ancient fortification is called 
Bulwark, 
A baſtion conſiſts of two faces and two flanks. —The faces 
are the lines BC and CS, (Tab. Fortificat. fig. 1.) including 
the angle of the baſtion, See FacE.—The flanks are the lines 
BA, SD. See FLANE. 
The union of the two faces makes the outmoſt or ſaliant 
angle, called alſo the angle of the baſtion, B CS. 
The union of the two faces to the two flanks, make the ſide 
angles, called the ſhoulders or epaules of the baſtion. 
And the union of the two other ends of the flanks to the two 
curtins, the angles of the flanks of the ba/tion. — See Tab. For- 
tific. fig. 21. lit. oo. c. ppp. | 
The foundation of the baſtion, i. e. of a work conſiſting of 
flanks and faces, is that great rule in fortification, viz. that 
every part of a work muſt be ſeen and defended, from 
ſome other part: mere angles therefore are not ſuffici- 
ent, but flanks and faces are indiſpenſably requiſite, —If the 
baſtions EF G and HI K, fg. 26. conſiſted of faces alone, 
the angles G and H could not be defended from the lines FG 
or I f But if the ba/ton conſiſt of flanks and faces, as 
ABCSD, all the points may be defended from the flanks ; 
there being none, v. gr. in the face BC, but what may be 
defended from the oppoſite flank EL, nor any in the curtin 
AE, but may be defended from the adjacent flanks BA and 
EL; nor any in one flank BA, but may be defended from | 
the other E L. 
For the proportions of the faces, they are not to be leſs than 
twenty-four Rhineland perches, nor more than thirty. 
The flanks of baſtions are better as they are longer, provided 
they ſtand at the ſame angle under the line of defence: hence 


the flank muſt ſtand at right angles to the line of defencg. Hot Bar Hs, called by the ancients therme, owe their orie: 
ö gin 


Indeed, in the ancient fortification, the flank is made per- 
pendicular to the curtin, ſo as to have the angle out of the 
enemies eye; but this is now provided for, by withdrawing 
the lower part of the flank two or three perches, towards the 
capital line : which part thus withdrawn, is better if made 
concave, than rectilinear; and if double, with a ditch be- 
tween, than if ſingle. 

The buſineſs of diſpoſing the flanks of baſtions makes the 
principal part of fortification ; it is that on which the de- 
tence principally depends, and which has introduced the vari- 
ous forms and manners of fortifying. See FORTIFICATION. 

If the angle of the ba/?ion be leſs than ſixty degrees, it will 
be too ſmall to give room for guns; and beſides, ſo acute as 
to be eaſily beaten down by the enemies guns : to which may 

be added, that it will either render the line of defence too 

long, or the flanks too ſhort : it muſt therefore be more than 
ſixty degrees; but whether or no it ſhould be a right angle, 
ſome intermediate angle between ſixty and ninety, or even 
whether or no it ſhould exceed a right angle, is ſtill diſputed. 
Hence it follows, that a triangle can never be fortified, in 
regard either ſome or all of the angles will be either ſixty 
degrees, or leſs than ſixty. 
* es are of divers kinds, /ol:d, void, flat, cut, &c. 
Solid BaSTIONS are thoſe that are filled up entirely, and have 


the earth equal to the height of the rampart, without any 


void ſpace towards the centre. 

Vid or hallow BasT1oNs are thoſe ſurrounded with a rampart, 
and parapet only ranging round their flanks and faces, ſo as to 
leave a void ſpace towards the centre; where the ground 
is ſo low, that if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment can 

be made in the centre, but what will lie under the fire of the 
beſieged. 

Hat BasT1oN, is a baſtion built on a right line in the middle 
of a curtin, when it is too long to be defended by the ba- 

tion at its extremes. | 

Cut Bas TIoN is that, whoſe point is cut off, and in lieu there- 
of has a re-entering angle, or an angle inwards with two 
points outwards ; ſometimes alſo called, baſtion with a te- 
naille ; uſed either, when without ſuch a contrivance, the 

angle would be too acute, or when water or other impe- 
diment hinders the carrying on the ba/t:on to its full extent. 

Cumpoſed BasTION is, when the two ſides of the interior 
polygon are very unequal, which makes the gorges alſo unequal. 

Regular BAST1ON is that which hath its due proportion of fa- 
ces, flanks, and gorges ; the faces being of an equal length, 
the flanks the ſame, and the two angles of the ſhoulder equal. 

Irregular BASTION is where this proportion and equality is not 
obſerved. | | 

Deformed Bas rio is where the irregularity of the lines and 
angles makes the ba/?ion out of ſhape, as when it wants one 

of its demi-gorges; one fide of the interior polygon being too 
ſhort. 

Doni-BASTION is that which hath but one face and one flank ; 
called alſo an epaulement. See EPAULEMENT. — 

To fortify the ny of a place that is too acute, they cut off 
the point, and make two demi-baſtions, which form a tenaille, 
or a re- entring angle.— Their chief uſe is before a hornwor k 
or crownwork. See TENAIL L E. 

Double BASTION is that, which on the plain of the great baſ- 


tion has another baſtion built higher, ſomewhat after the] ments accruing to phyſic from geometry and mechan 


| 2883 1 BasTION. 7 Carirar 

orge of a BAST ION. See the arti a 

Diſtance of the ion. | ; erf Forer Rep 

BASTION company of France. See Company IO 

B ASTON“, in law, is uſed for one of the warde 
men, who attends the king's courts 60 
king ſuch to ward as are committed 
wiſe attends on ſuch priſoners as are 
by licence. See TIPSTAVEsS. 


* The word is French, where it ! 
technically a verge or mace. 


Bas Tox, or BaTooN, in architecture 
the baſe of a column, otherwiſe * y i See 
Archit. fg. 3. and 24. lit. t. See alſo Tons, _ 
BASTON, or Baro, in heraldry, a kind of ben 
only one third of the uſual breadth, See BEN D 
The ba/ton does not go from ſide to ſide of the efcue h 
the bend or ſcarf does, but is broken off ſhort, in f 3 
truncheon: its uſe is as a mark of baſtard g e 
Bas rom alſo ſignifies the earl marſhal's ſtaff. 
BAT CH ELOR. See the article BACHELOR. 
BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching birds in the n 
by lighting ſome ſtraw or torches near the place where Re- 
are at rooſt: for, upon beating them up, they fl ; ; rd 
flames, where, being amazed, they are eaſily conght i 3 
or beat down with buſhes fixed to the ends of poles Gr. 58 
1 on EUM, : convenient receptacle of water for 
pu 3 » Or plunge in, either for health or pleaſure. 


Baths are either natural fict 
; or artificial, N . 
either hot or cold. fo Ne at, again, are 


| f the fleet, 
with a red ſtaff, 2 vg 
by the court; and like. 

uffered to 80 at large 


iterally ſignifies a Haff. and 


mould in 


d Which has 


partly to the admixture of ſulphurous parti 
water is paſſing through its ns ek og - 
while it creeps through beds and mines of ſulphur, 22 ; 4 
partly to the fumes and vapours exhaling thro h the Mn 
of the earth where ſulphur is, either pure or i 
ec pure, as in 

coals, amber, Cc. —Though in moſt hot Baths there 
likewiſe mixed particles of iron, allom, nitre, and othe 8. 
neral bodies, which give them an acid aſtringent taſte oy 
The chief hot baths in our country are that near Wells in 
8 3 and thoſe others at Buxton and Matlock in 
_ — which latter however are rather warm or tepid 
In the city of Bath are four hot baths: one triangular, 

the croſs bath, from a crols that formerly ſtood in RE 
it; the heat of which is more gentle than the others, becauſe 
it has fewer ſprings. —The ſecond is the hot bath, which here- 
tofore was much hotter than the reſt, when it was not ſo 
large as it now is.— The other two are the king's and queen's 
baths, divided only by a wall; the laſt having no ſpring, but 
receiving the water from the king's bath, which is about ſix- 
ty feet ſquare, and has in the middle of it many hot ſprings, 
which render its healing quality more effectual.— Each of 
theſe is furniſhed with a pump to throw out water upon the 
diſeaſed, where it is required. | 
The waters abound with a mineral ſulphur: they are hot, of 
a blueiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent, and fend forth thin va- 
pours. —They do not paſs through the body like moſt other 
mineral waters; though it ſalt be added, they purge preſent- 
ly. On ſettlement they afford a black mud, which is uſed by 
way of cataplaſm in aches; of more ſervice to ſome than the 
waters themſelves : the like they depolite on diſtillation, and 
no other. | | 
Dr. Aſtendoff found the colour of the ſalt drawn from the 
king's and hot bath, yellow; and that from the croſs bath, 
white ; whence he concludes, that. the cro/s bath has more 
allom and nitre than the hotter, which abound more with 
ſulphur ; and yet the croſs bath is found to looſen ſhrunk ſi- 
news, by which it ſhould ſeem to abound much with al- 
lom: it is harſher to the taſte than the others, and ſoaks the 
hands more, —The croſs bath preys on ſilver, and all of them 
on iron, but none on braſs. EXE 

Hot BATHING, it is obſerved, increaſes the weight of the body 
for the preſent, but cauſes a plentiful perſpiration afterwards 3 
though not ſo great as ſet down by Dr. Keill, who makes it 
amount to 14 pound in an hour's time. By Mr. Martyn's ex- 
periment at Buxton, it was only 5 ounces in one hour, an 
from 8 to 12 ounces in an hour and half. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 
407. p. 27. 
Tne uſe of theſe baths is found beneficial in diſeaſes of the 
head, as palſies, &c. in cuticular diſeaſes, as leproſies, &c. ob- 
ſtructions and conſtipations of the bowels, the ſcurvy and ſtone, 
and in moſt diſeaſes of women and children.— The baths have 
performed many cures, and are commonly uſed as a laſt re- 
medy in obſtinate chronic diſeaſes ; where they ſucceed well, 
if they agree with the conſtitution of the patient: but whe- 
ther they will agree or not, cannot be known without 
trial. Ws | 

Cold BaTHs were long baniſhed out of medicine, though the 
ancients had them in the greateſt eſteem : but the m_— 

cs, 


brought them into uſe again; and the preſent age can boa 


manner of a cavalier ; leaving twelve or eighteen feet be- 
tween the parapet of the lower and the foot of the higher. 


abundance of noble cures performed by them, and _— 


2 


BAT 
pted in vain by the moſt powerful medicines. 


moſt univerſal and innocent 


weight of the water. — For: ſuppoſin 


2 the blood, and dilutes this as well as the other 


juices. | 4 

The riſe and progreſs of cold bathing, and the eures effected 
thereby, are deſcribed at large in Sir J. Floyer's, and Dr. 
Baynard's uxpoauoia, or Hiſtory of cold bathing, = 

Artificial BATHS, are various, according to the various occa- 
ſions; ſome aqueous, others vaporous, others dry, &c. 

Aqueous BATHS are thoſe prepared from common plants, and 
other ſubſtances of emollient, reſolvent and nervine kinds. 
Aqueous baths ſometimes conſiſt of milk and emollient herbs, 
roſe- water, &c. when the deſign is to humectate; at other 
times of bran and water, when the deſign is only to cleanſe : 
ſometimes again, they are made of a decoction of roots and 
plants, with an addition of ſpirit of wine, when a perſon 
bathes for a great pain or tumour, &c. 
In Vapour Bar HS where the fume or ſteam of ſome de- 
coction is received upon the body to promote a perſpiration, 
— Theſe are alſo by ſome called balnea Laconica. 

Vapour baths are when the patient is not plunged into what is 
prepared for the bath, but only receives its ſteam upon thoſe 
parts of his body which require it: as in ſome diſtempers of 
the fundament, and womb, where the patient fits and re- 
ceives the fumes of ſome proper fomentation, &c. 

To theſe may be added the bagnio, where people are made to 
ſweat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot water; 

after which they generally go into a hot bath. See Ba GN 10. 
Dry Bar Es are thoſe made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, ſhreds of lea- 
ther, and the like. See SAND. 5 
The ſame name is ſometimes alſo given to another kind of 
bath, made of kindled coals, or burning ſpirit of wine; the 
patient being placed in a convenient cloſe chair for the recep- 
tion of the fume, which riſes and provokes ſweat in a plentiful 
manner: care is here taken to keep the head out, and ſe- 
cure reſpiration. : 

This bath has been found very effectual in removing old, ob- 

ſtinate pains in the limbs, and venereal complaints; and will 

often compleat a cure left unperformed by ſalivation. See 

SUDATORY. 

BaTHs, BALNEA, in architecture, denote large pompous 

buildings among the ancients, erected for the ſake of bathing. 

Baths made a part of the ancient gymnaſia. See Gy MN a- 
sun, and GYMNASTICs.—Though they were frequent- 
ed more for the ſake of pleaſure than health. 

The moſt magnificent baths were thoſe of Titus, Paulus A- 

milius, and Diocleſian, of which there are ſome ruins til] 

remaining. It is ſaid, that at Rome there were 8506 public baths. 

Fabricius adds, that the exceſſive luxury of the Romans, ap- 

peared in nothing more viſible, than in their baths. Seneca 

complains, that the baths of plebeians were filled from ſilver 
pumps; and that the freed-men trod on gems. Macrobius 
tells us of one Sergius Oratus, a voluptuary, who had pendant 

_ baths, hanging in the air. 

Rnights of the Ba r H, a military order in England, inſtituted by 
Richard II. who ordained that there ſhould be no more than 
our; though his ſucceſſor Henry IV. increaſed them to for- 
ty-ſix. "heir motto was Tres in uno, ſignifying the three 
theological virtues. 

It was the cuſtom to bathe before they received the golden 
Jpurs; but this was only obſerved at firſt, being afterwards 
gradually dropt : however, it was this occaſioned the denomi- 
nation of 4nights of the bath. 

The order of night of the bath is ſcarce ever conferred, but 
at the coronation of kings, or the inauguration of a prince 
3 or duke of Vork. They wear a red ribbon belt- 

. wiſe. 

Camden and others fay, Henry IV. was the inſtitutor in 
1399, and upon this occaſion : that prince being in the bath, 
was told by fome knight, that two widows came to demand 
juſtice of him ; when his majeſty leaping out of the bath, 
cried, He ought to preſer doing juſtice to his ſubjects to the 
3 of the bath; and thereu 
ah. 

Some authors, however, will have the order of the bath to 
have been on foot long before Henry IV. even as early as the 
Saxon times: at leaſt it is certain the bath hath been uſed 
long before, in the creation of knights, in France though 
there was no order of knights under this name. 


I ARES the Bath, after remaining many years extinct, 
'OL, 


pon created knights of the 
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was revived under king George I. by a folemn creation of a 

great number of knights. 

- |BaTH metal. See the article METAL: 

BATHMUS, or BaTHmrs, 3x5,9;, Or 3x3 ui, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch cavities of bones as receive the promi- 
nences of other bones into them. See BONE. 


BAT ON, or BaToox: See the article BAS TON. 
BATRACHITES®, among ancient naturaliſts, a kind of 
gemy found in Egypt, denominated from its reſemblance :n 
colour to a frog. 
* The word is formed from the Greek gare, rana, a frog. 
BAT RAC HOMVYOMACHIA “*, battle of the frogs and 
the mice; the title of a fine burleſque poem, uſually aſeribed 
to Homer. 
*The word comes from the Greek Bz7e70;, frog, mus, 
mouſe, and Kage) ugna, 
The ſubject of the war is the death of Pfycharpax, a mouſe, 
ſon of T'oxartes, who being mounted on the back of Phyſi- 
gnates, a frog, on a voyage to her palace, to which ſhe had 
invited him, was ſeized with fear when he ſaw himſelf in the 
middle of the pond, ſo that he tumbled off and was drowned. 
Phyſignates being ſuſpected to have ſhook him off with de- 
ſign, the mice demanded ſatisfaction; and unanimouſly de- 
clared war againſt the frogs, 
Stephens, Nunneſius, and other modern authors, take the 


poem not to be Homer's ; but ſeveral of the ancients ſeem of 
another opinion ; and Statius, who wrote under Domitian, 
makes no doubt of it. 

BATTABLE® ground, denotes land lying between England 
and Scotland, heretofore in queſtion to which it belonged, 
when they were diſtinct kingdoms. 

* The word imports as much as /itigious, or diſputable ground: 
from battre, to beat, fight. | 

BATTALION*®, in the military art, a little body of infan- 
try ranged in form of battel, and ready to engage. See AR- 
MY. 

*The word comes from hattel, an engagement of two armies, 
Sc. and that from battualia, the place where two men 
_ 4 or from battalia, the exerciſe of people who learn 
to t. 
A Wa" uſually contains from 5 to 800 men, of which 
one third were formerly pikes in the middle, and the other 
two thirds muſquets — 45 on the wings: but the number of 
men it conſiſts of is not determined. 
Battalions are uſually drawn up with ſix men in file, or one 
before another. —Some regiments conſiſt but of one batta- 
lion, which is too few, others more numerous are divided 
into four or five, which are too many. See REGIMENT. 
Angle of a BATTALION. | ANGLE. 
Fraizing a BATTALION, {e the ve FRAIZING. 
| SQUARE, 

BAT TEN, a name which the workmen give to a ſcantling 

of wooden ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, and about 
an inch thick; the length being pretty conſiderable, but un- 
. | | 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of doors, &c. which are 
not framed of whole deal, Sc. with tiles, rails, and pan- 
nels, like wainſcot, but are made to appear as if they were, 
by means of theſe pieces, or battens, bradded on the plain 
board round the edges, and ſometimes croſs them, and up 
and down. 
Hence batten-doors, or windows, are ſuch as ſeem to be 
wainſcot ones, but are not. Theſe are ſaid to be either ſingle 
or double, as the battens are fitted on to one ſide, or to both. 
See Door. 

BATTERING, the attacking a place, work, or the like, 
with heavy artillery. See BATTERY. 

To BATTER in breach, battre en breche, is to play furiouſly 
on a work, as the angle of a half-moon, in order to demoliſh 
and make a gap therein, See BREACH. | 
In this, they obſerve, never to fire a ſingle piece againſt the 
top of the wall; but all towards the bottom; 3, 4, 5 or 6 
foot from the ground: they alſo fire par camarade, all together, 
till they perceive the earth fall from behind the lining of the 
rampart, Savin. Nouv. Ecol. Milit. p. 248. 

BATTERING-preces, or pieces of battery. See Ca Nx NOx. 

BATTERY“, in the military art, denotes an eminence caſt 
up, whereon to plant artillery, that it may play to better ad- 
vantage.— See Tab. Portif. Fg. 21. u. 33. and fig. 23. See al. o 
COUNTERBATTERY. 

The word is French, formed of Lattye, to beat, ſtrike. 
In all batteries, the open ſpace left to put the muzzles of the 
great guns out at, are called embrazures; and the diſtances 
between the embrazures, mer{ons *,—The guns are generally 
about twelve foot diſtant one from another, that the parapet 
may be ſtrong, and the gunners have room to work. 
There are alſo batteries of mortars, the ſame with thofe of 
cannon, except that they have no merlons. See MokTaR 
and Bows. | 
The battery of a camp is uſually ſurrounded with a trench 
and palliſades at the bottom, as alſo with a parapet on the 
top, having as many holes as there are pieces of artillery, and 
two redoubts on the wings, or certain places of arms ca- 
pable of covering the troops which are appointed for their 
defence. | 
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Sund or buried BATTERY, is that whoſe platform is ſunk or let 
down into the ground, with trenches cut in the earth a- 
gainſt the muzzles of the guns, to ſerve for embrazures. 
This fort, which the French call batterie en terre, and ru- 
nante, is generally uſed upon the firſt making approaches, to 
beat down the parapet of the place. 

Croſi-BarTERIESs, are two batteries at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, which play a-thwart one another at the 
ſame time, and upon the ſame point, forming right angles; 
where, what one bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. 

BATTERY d'enfflade, is one which ſweeps the whole length 

of a ſtrait line, a ſtreet, Sc. Sce ENFILADE. 

BATTERY enccharpe, is that which plays obliquely. 

BATTERY de revers, or murdering battery, is one that plays 
on the back of any place ; and being placed on an eminence, 
ſees into it. 

BATTERY joint, or par camerade, or cameretta, is when ſeve- 
ral guns play at the ſame time upon one place, 

BATTERY en rouage, is that uſed to diſmount the enemy's 
cannon. | 
BATTERY, in law, denotes an act that tends to the breach of 
the peace of the realm, by ſtriking, beating, or offering other 

violence to another's Br Sq | 

Battery is frequently confounded with afſault, though in law 
they are different offences; for that in the treſpaſs for aſſault 
and battery, one may be found guilty of the aſſault, yet ac- 
quitted of the battery: there may therefore be aſſault without 
battery; but battery always implics an afſault. Sce ASSAULT, 
MAHIM, &c. 

BATTEURS grade, ſcouts, or horſemen ſent out before, 
and on the wings of an army, two or three miles, to make 
diſcoveries ; of which they are to give an account to the ge- 
neral. See RECONNOI TRR, Oc. 

BATTLE, an action which paſſes between two armies 

ranged in order of battle, and who engage in a country 
ſufficiently open for them to encounter in front, and at the 
ſame time, or at leaſt for the greater part of the line to en- 

age, while the remainder remains in ſight, by reaſon of ſome 
difficulty which hinders it from entering ſo readily into action, 
with a front equal to that which may be oppoſed to it by the 
enemy. See ARMY, 
Other great actions, though generally of a longer fenen 
and even frequently attended with greater ſlaughter, are only 
called fights, by the French combats. Feug. Mem. c. 80. 
A battle loſt almoſt always draws with it the loſs of the artil- 
lery of the army, and frequently alſo that of the baggage : con- 

* ſequently, as the army beaten cannot again look the enemy 
in face till it have repaired thoſe loſſes, it is forced to leave 
the enemy a long time maſter of the country, and at liberty 


to execute all its ſchemes. —W hereas a great fight loſt is rarely | 


attended with a loſs of all the artillery, and ſcarce ever of 
the baggage, becauſe the two armies not meeting in front, they 
can only have ſuffered in the part that has been engaged. 
Feug. loc. cit. 

An ingenious modern author remarks, that it is not, uſually, 
the real loſs ſuſtained in a battle (that is, of ſome thouſands 
of men) that proves ſo fatal to a ſtate; but the imaginary loſs, 
and diſcouragement, which deprives it of the uſe of thoſe very 
powers which fortune had left it. Conſid. ſur les Cauſ. de la 
Grand. des Rom. c. 4. p. 39. | | 

The hiſtory of battles is only the hiſtory of the faults and 
overſights of generals: luckily enough the miſtakes of the 
two oppoſite commanders generally balance one another: one 
of them makes a fault, and the other overlooks, or does not 
take advantage of it. M. de Feuquiere's Remar#s ſur la Guerre 
is little elſe but a recital of miſtakes on both ſides: he ſcarce 
ſpeaks of one modern general, except Turenne, Luxembourg, 
and the prince of Conde, whoſe conduct was not full of them : 
Crequi, and Catinat, were guilty of great ones, which however 
they compenſated by their judicious conduct on other occa- 
lions, Feug. ubi ſupra. | 

For Naval BATTLES, or ſea-fights.—It is obſervable that the 

ancient and uſual way of fighting in our fleets was board and 


board, yard-arm and yard-arm, through and through; and 


not at a diſtance in a line or half- moon, as is now done: which 
practice our old ſailors ſay they were ſtrangers to.—For this 
reaſon our guns are ſhorter, and of larger bore than thoſe of the 
French, which are adapted to the methad of fighting in line 
of battle ; as being longer, and carrying farther, So that we 
engage with them in this way at a diſadvantage, —lt has been 
often found that their balls will fly over our ſhips, before ours 
can reach them by a mile. Dennis Efſ. on Navy, ſect. 2. 
BATTLE is alſo uſed figuratively for a repreſentation of a battle 
in ſculpture, painting or the like. — The battles of Alexander 
in the gallery of the Louvre, painted by le Brun, are held by 
the French the nobleſt pieces of painting that have be.n done 
on this ſide the Alps. Lit. Fourn. to Paris. 


Line of BATTLE. | LINE. 
Order of BATTLE. gee the ) ORDER. 
So BATTLE, ae N SQUARE. 
rial by BATTLE, Du, CHAMPION, &c. 
Altainder ty BATTLE. ATTAINDER. 


BATTLEMENTS, in the military art, indentures, or 
notches on the top of a wall, parapet, or other building, in 


— 


B E A 


form of embrazures, for the ſake of looki | 
5 * _ pe in the old 1 tough them, 
x Y, in grammar, a multiplvins ; 
out occaſion, or a 3 repetition of - wg with. 
things over and over. See REPETITION, & words, or 
BAT TOON, BarToon, or BasTon. See Bas 
BATTUS, an order of penitents at Avignon ap: 
baer _ Pry carries them to exerciſe how dig 
upon themſelves, both in public iv; Pine 
JETS , public and private, See . 
+: 5 18 NuukRAL CHARAC TRR. 
NS, in war, bruſh-faggots 5 
B length. See FAsCINEs. ore POND, the bruſh at 
AY, in geography, denotes a little gulph ; 
e = into the land; — 4 * — ry 5 
within, than at its entrance, which is calls. e 
B bay. See Gul PH. ; — Mouth of the 
AY, likewiſe ſignifies a pen, or pond-head m. 
height, to keep in ſtore of Sea for 3 wg «on Fr. 
Ae ye furnace r an iron mill, by the ſtream 8 
thence through a paſlage, or flood- gat 
See . "A | OY Ow en-freck, 
Among huntſmen, deer are ſaid to bay, or be at bo 
after being hard run, they turn head J, when, 
5 See Hu rie. 4 x ohio = hounds, 
AY is alſo a fort of woollen fu, made chiefly in Colcheſter . 
#0 there is a hall, called the Dutch Bay-hall, or 3 
None fhall weave in Colcheſter any bay known 
of four-and-fifties, ſixties, ſiaty- * eighties, 5 bo 7 2s 
but within two days after weaving ſhall carry it to the 8 
Bay- hall, to be viewed and ſearched; that it may a E 
whether it be well and ſubſtantially wrought, hs . 
_—_— 4 10 1 and thicked: no fuller or thicker to 1 
ceive ſuch ba ore it have been ſtam 
ſaid hall. 12 Car. 2:6, 224 NYT OOO 
Bay /alt, See the article SALT. | 
Ba y-yarn, is a denomination ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly with 
woollen-yarn. 10 & 11 V. 3. c. 10. 5 C. 2. c. 21, See 
Yarn, &c. : 
BAYONET, a ſhort, broad dagger, made lancet-faſhion 
and having, inſtead of an hilt, an hollow iron handle to fix 
it to the end of a muſket, ſo as not to hinder its firing or 
charging. | 
Bayonets are of great ſervice to the dragoons and fuzileers, af- 
ter they have ſpent their powder and ball. | ; 
This inſtrument is alſo uſed in hunting the boar or bear; for 
which purpoſe it is made larger than for the military uſe, _ 
BAYS, in commerce, a kind of coarſe, open woollen ſtuff, 
having a long nap; ſometimes frized on one fide, and ſome- 
times not frized, according to the uſes it is intended for, 
This ſtuff is without wale, being wrought on a loom with 
two treddles, like flannel. —The manufacture of bays is very 
conſiderable in England, particularly about Colcheſter ; and 
in Flanders, about Liſle and Tournay, c. 
Formerly the French, as well as Italians, were furniſhed with 
bays from England; but of late the French workmen have 
undertaken to counterfeit them, and ſet up manufactures of 
their own: and that with ſucceſs; eſpecially at Nifmes, 
Montpellier, &c. 
The export cf bays is very conſiderable to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy. Their chief uſe is for linings, eſpecially in 
the army: the looking-glaſs-makers alſo uſe them behind 
their glaſſes, to preſerve the tin or quickſilver; and the caſe- 
makers to line their caſes. | 
BDELLIUM *F, BAEAAION, an aromatic gum, brought from 
the Levant, of ſome uſe both as a medicine, and a perfume. 
* The word is ſuppoſed to have been formed of the Hebrew 
R712, bedollach, which the Engliſh tranſlators render by 
the appellation Sᷣdellium. It is alſo written bedeliium, bedelia, 
_ - ptellium, petalium, megalium, and telinum. 
There is much uncertainty concerning 44e//ium : we find men- 
tion of the name both among the ancient naturaliſts, and in 
ſcripture ; but it is doubtful whether any of theſe be the ſame 
with the modern kind. For the ſcripture bdellium, we know 
little of it. Moſes deſcribes manna as of the colour of bd 
lium ; and Joſephus explains the paſſage, by ſaying it 1s the 
gum of a tree reſembling the olive-tree ; and that the manna 
wherewith the Jews were fed in the deſart, reſembled this 
drug.—But Scaliger and others ſet aſide this explication, and 
own, they do not know what the Bdellium mentioned in ſerip- 
ture is. 
BEACON, a ſignal for the better ſecuring the kingdom 
from foreign invaſions. See SIGNAL. | i 
On certain eminent places of the country are placed long poles 
erect, whereon are faſtened pitch- barrels to be fired by night, 
and ſmoke made by day, to give notice in a few hours 
the whole kingdom of an approaching invaſion, —T hele are 
commonly called beacons; whence alſo comes beaconage. dee 
BEACON AGE. . RO, | | 
Beacons are alfo marks and figns for the ſea; erected on the 
coaſts by the matters, Sc. of Trinity- houſe, Who are __— 
powered thereto by act of parliament, 8 El. c. 13.— Whia- 
ker beacon having been blown down in the late ſtorm, 4 __ 


BEACONAG E“, money paid towards the maintenance of a 


B 


BE Abs, in a religious 


BEA D- Roll, among the Romiſh prieſts, a liſt or catalogue of 


BEA DLE, or BE DEI, BEDELLUs, 


BEA DLE is alſo uſed for an officer in univerſities, whoſe 


lavvs of Scotland. 
BE A K, in architecture, a little fillet left on the edge of a 


Br Ak, or BE AEK head, of a ſhip, is that part without the 


B 


B E A 


is laid, till a beacon can be conveniently replaced. Advert. 
Trin. Hoſe. See BUOY- 


BEACON, 
RR is derived from the Saxon beacnien, to nod, or 


ſhew by a ſign : hence alſo the word beckon: : 
E AD, in architecture, denotes a round moulding, carved in 
ſhort emboſſments, like beads in necklaces. See CHAPLET. 
Sometimes alſo an aftragal is carved bead-faſhion. See As- 
TRAGAL, 


alſo a ſort of beads plain, frequently ſet on the edge 
Ener of an architrave; ſometimes alſo on the lining- 


board of a door-caſe; and on the upper end of ſkirting- 
boards. See FAsCIA, c. 


ſenſe. See CHAPLET. 
ſuch perſons, for the reſt of whoſe ſouls they are obliged to 
ar. a certain number of prayers, c. which are told by 


means of their beads, See Mass, OB1T, Gs. 
fignifies a meſſenger 


or apparitor of a court, who cites men to appear, and anſwer. 


place it is to walk before the maſters at all public proceſſions, 
Sc. with a mace. 7 ; 
Some ſay they are called bedelli, from a corruption of pedelli, 
as ſerving and running on foot. Others from pedo, ſeu bacu- 
h, quia virga utebantur ; forming pedellus from pedum, a kind 
of wand, which is their ſymbol ; and from pedellus, bedellus. 
Others derive the word from the Hebrew 573 bedal, ordi- 
nare, to range, or diſpoſe. ; 

Spelman, Voſſius, and Somner, derive beadle from the Saxon, 
bidel, a public crier ; in which ſenſe biſhops, in ſome ancient 
Saxon manuſcripts, are called beadles of God, Dei bedelli.— 
The tranſlator of the Saxon New Teſtament, renders exactor 
by bhydele; and the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the 


larmier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant 
chin; anſwering to what Vitruvius calls mentum. 


ſhip, before the forecaſtle, which is faſtened to the ſtem, and 
is ſupported by the main knee: this is uſually carved and 
painted, and, beſides its uſe, makes the becoming part, or} 
grace of a ſhip. See SHIP. ; 
EAM, in architecture, the largeſt piece of wood in a building; 
being laid a-croſs the walls, and ſerving to ſupport the prin- 
cipal rafters of the roof. See RAFTER, Cc. 
No houſe has leſs than two of theſe beams, viz. one at each 
head: into theſe the girders of the garret-floor are alſo 
framed; and, if the building be timber, the teazle-tenons of 
the poſts, | 
The proportions of beams near London, are fixed by ſtatute, 
as follows: a beam 15 foot long, muſt be ſeven inches on one 
fide its ſquare, and five on the other: if it be 16 foot long, 
one fide muſt be eight inches, the other fix: if 17 foot long, 
one ſide muſt be ten inches, the other fix: in the country 
they uſually make them ſtronger. Sir H. Wotton adviſes theſe 
to be of the ſtrongeſt and moſt durable timber. 
Herrera tells us, that in Fer. Cortez's palace, in Mexico, 
there were 7000 beams of cedar: but he muſt certainly uſe 
the word beam in a greater latitude than we do. In effect, 
the French, under poutre, beam, take in not only the pieces 
which ſupport the rafters, but alſo thoſe which ſuſtain the 
Joifts for the cielings. 
Dome of their beſt authors have conſidered the force or ſtrength 
of beams, and brought their reſiſtence to a precife calculation; 
particularly M. Varignon, and M. Parent; the ſyſtem of the 
latter is as follows. . 
When, in a beam breaking parallel to its baſe, which is ſup- 
poſed to be a parallelogram, two plans of fibres, which were 
before contiguous, are ſeparated, there is nothing to be con- 
ſidered in thoſe fibres, but their number, bigneſs, tenſion be- 
fore they broke, and the lever by which they act; all theſe 
together making the ſtrength or reſiſtence of the beam to be 
broke. See RESISTEN CE. | 
Suppoſe then another beam of the ſame wood, where the baſe} 
is likewiſe a parallelogram, and of any bigneſs, with regard to 
the other, at pleaſure ; the height or thickneſs of each of theſe, 
when laid horizontal, being divided into an indefinite number 
of equal parts, and their breadth into the ſame number, in each 
of their baſes will be found an equal number of little qua- 
drangular cells, proportional to the baſes whereof they are 
parts.—Theſe then will repreſent little baſes, or which is 
the ſame thing, the thickneſſes of the fibres to be ſeparated 
for the fracture of each beam: and ſince the number of cells 
is equal in each, the ratio of the baſes of both beams will be 
that of the reſiſtence of their fibres, both with regard to num- 
ber and thickneſs. 
Now, the two beams being ſuppoſed of the ſame wood, the 
fibres moſt remote from the points of ſupport, which 
are thoſe which break the firſt, muſt be equally ſtretched 
when they break. Thus the fibres, v. gr. of the 10th divi- 
fion, are equally ftretched in each caſe, when the firſt 
breaks; and in whatever proportion the tenſion be ſuppoſed, | 
2 | 


BEA 


it will ſtill be the ſame in both caſe; fo that the dos - 
trine is entirely free, and unembaraſled with any phyſical 
ſyſtem. 
Laſtly, 
beams act, are repreſented by the 
and of conſequence, the whole r 


it is evident the levers whereby the fibres of the two 


ence of each beam is the 

product of its baſe by its height; or, which is the ſame thing, 

the ſquare of the height multiplied by the breadth : which 

holds, not only in caſe of parallelogtamatic, but alſo of 

elliptic baſes. 

Hence, if the baſes of two beams be equal, though both their 

heights and breadths be unequal, their reſiſtence will be as 

the heights alone; and by conſequence, one and the ſame 

beam laid on the ſmalleſt fide of its baſe, will reſiſt more than 

when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt ſituation gives it a 

greater height than the ſecond: and thus an elliptic baſe 

will reſiſt more, when hid on its greateſt axis, than on its 

ſmalleſt. 

Since in beams equally long, it is the baſes that determine 

the proportion of their weights or ſolidities; and fince their 

baſes being equal, their heights may be different, two beams 

of the ſame weight may have reſiſtences differing to infinity: 

thus, if in the one the height of the baſe be conceived in- 

finitely great, and the breadth infinitely ſmall, while in the 

other the dimenſions of the baſe are infinite; the reſiſtence 

of the firſt will be infinitely greater than that of the ſecond, 

though their ſolidity and weight be the ſame, If therefore 
all required in architecture, were to have beams capable of 
ſupporting vaſt loads, and at the ſame time be of the leaſt 

weights poſſible, it is plain they muſt be cut thin as laths, and 

laid edge-wiſe. 3 

If the baſes of two beams be ſuppoſed unequal, but the 

ſum of the ſides of the two baſes equal, v. gr. if they be either 

12 and 12, or II and 13, or 10 and 14, &c, ſo that they 
always make 24 ; and further, if they be ſuppoſed to be laid 

edge-wiſe; purſuing the ſeries, it will appear, that in the 
beam of 12 and 12 the reſiſtence will be 1728, and the ſoli- 

dity or weight 144; and that in the laft, or 1 and 23, the re- 

ſiſtence will be 529, and the weight 23: the firſt therefore, 

which is ſquare, will have leſs than half the ſtrength of the 

laſt, with regard to its weight. | 

Hence M. Parent remarks, that the common practice of cut- 

ting the beams out of trees as ſquare as poſſible, is ill huſban- 

dry: he hence takes occaſion to determine geometrically, 

what dimenſions the baſe of a beam, to be cut out of any tree 

propoſed, ſhall have, in order to its beirig of the greateſt poſ- 
fible ſtrength ; or, which is the ſame thing, a circular baſe 
being given, he determines the rectangle of the greateſt re- 
ſiſtence that can be inſcribed, and finds that the ſides muſt be 
nearly as 7 to 5, which agrees with obſervation. : 
Hitherto the length of the beams has been ſuppoſed equal; if 
it be unequal, the baſes will refiſt ſo much the leſs, as the 
beams are longer. 

To this it may be added, that a beam ſuſtained at each end, 

breaking by a weight ſuſpended from its middle; does not 
only break at the middle, but alſo at each extreme; or if it 
does not actually break there, at leaſt immediately before the 
moment of the fracture, which is that of the equilibrium be- 
tween the reſiſtence and the weight, its fibres are as much 
ſtretched at the extremes, as in the middle. — So that of the 
weight fuſtained by the middle there is but one third part 
which acts at the middle, to make the fracture; the other 
two only acting to induce a fracture in the two extremes. 

A beam may either be ſuppoſed loaden only with its own 
weight, or with other foreign weights applied at any diſtance, 
or only with thoſe foreign. weights. Since according to M. 
Parent the weight of a beam is not ordinarily above 75 2 of 
the load given it to ſuſtain, it is evident that in conſidering 
ſeveral weights they muſt all be reduced by the common rules 
to one common centre of gravity. - 

M. Parent has calculated tables of the weights that will be 
ſuſtained by the middle, in beams of various baſes and lengths, 
fitted at each end into walls, on a ſuppoſition that a piece of 
oak of an inch ſquare and a foot long, retained horizontally 
by the two extremes, will ſuſtain 315 tb. in its middle before 
it breaks, which it is found by experience it will. See Mam. 
Acad, R. Scienc. an, 1708. 


Bx AM, among hunters, denotes the main ſtem of a deer's head, 


or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops; the 
little ſtreaks wherein are called circles. See He ap. 


Beams of a ſhip are the large, main, croſs timbers, which 


hold the ſides of a ſhip from falling together, and which alſo 
ſupport the decks and orlops, See SHIP. 

The main beam is next the main-maſt ; and from it they are 
reckoned by fir/?, ſecond, and third beam. The great beam of 
all is called the midſbip beam. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. u. 36, 45, 
61, 29, 91, 87. | 


Camber-BEAM. See the article CaMBE r-Beam. ; 
Be a M-Compaſſes, an inſtrument made in wood or brafs, with 


ſliding ſockets, or curſors, ſerving to carry ſeveral ſhifting 
points in order to draw and divide circles with very long 


radii. 
They are of uſe in large projections ſor draw ing the ſurniture 


on wall-dials, &c, See COMPASSES. 
BEAM 


1 or depth of their baſes 
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Be AM-Hlling, in building, the filling up the vacant ſpace be- 
tween the raiſon and roof, with ſtones, or bricks, laid between 
the rafters on the raiſon, and plaiſtered on with loam ; fre- 
ou where the garrets are not pargeted, or plaiſtereds 

BEAR, in aſtronomy, a name given to two conſtellations ; 
called the greater and the leſſer bear; or urſa major and minor. 
See URSA. 5 
The pole · ſtar is ſaid to be in the tail of the ler bear; becauſe 
that ſtar is never above two degrees diſtant from the north- pole 
of the world. See POLE. 

BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, and adjacent parts 
of the face ; chiefly of adults and males. See HAIR. | 
Various are the ceremonies and cuſtoms the beard has been 
liable to: Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable branch of 
the religion of the Tartars conſiſts in the management of 
their beards; and that they waged a long and bloody war 
with the Perſians, and declared them infidels, though, in o- 
ther reſpects, of the ſame faith with themſelves, merely be- 
cauſe they would not cut their whiſkers after the mode or rite 
of the Tartars, | 
Athenzus, from Chryſippus, obſerves, that the Greeks al- 
ways wore their beards till the time of Alexander; and that 
the firſt who cut it at Athens, ever after bore the addition 
of xopors, ſhaven, in medals, © Plutarch adds, that Alexander 
commanded the Macedonians to be ſhaven, leſt the length 
of their beards ſhould give a handle to their enemies : how- 
ever this be, we find Philip, his father, as well as Amyntas 
and Archelaus, his predeceſſors, repreſented on medals with- 


out beards. | = 
Pliny obſerves, that the Romans did not begin to ſhave till 


the year of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought over a 


ſtock of barbers ſrom Sicily: He adds, that Scipio Africanus 
was the firſt who introduced the mode of ſhaving every 
day. 85 | 

Among that people, it became the cuſtom to have viſits made 
in form at the cutting of the Beard for the firſt time: the 
firſt fourteen Roman emperors ſhaved, till the time of the 
emperor Adrian, who retained the mode of wearing the 
beard. Plutarch tells us, he did it to hide the ſcars in his 
face. | 

Formerly there was a great deal of ceremony uſed in blefling 
the beard; and there are ſtill extant the prayers uſed in the 
ſolemnity of conſecrating it to God, when an eccleſiaſtic was 
ſhaven, See TOoNSURE. 

Perſons of quality had their children ſhaved the firſt time by 
others of the ſame, or greater quality, who, by this means, 


became god-father, or adoptive father of the children. See| 


ADOPTION. | 
Anciently, indeed, a perſon became godfather of the child 
by barely touching his beard: thus hiſtorians relate, that one 
of the articles of the treaty between Alaric and Clovis was, 
that Alaric ſhould touch the beard of Clovis to become his 
godfather. See GoD-father, 
As to ecclefiaſtics, the diſcipline has been very different on 
the article of beards: ſometimes they have been enjoined 
to wear them, from a notion of too much effeminacy 
in ſhaving, and that a long beard was more ſuitable to 
the eccleſiaſtical gravity; and ſometimes again they were 
forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk beneath a venerable 
heard. 
The Greek and Romiſh churches have been long together 
by the ears about their beards: ſince the time of their ſe- 
paration, the Romaniſts ſeem to have given more into the 
practice of ſhaving, by way of oppoſition to the Greeks ; 
and have even made " oe expreſs conſtitutions de radendis 
barbis. | 
The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly the cauſe 
of long beards, and are extremely ſcandalized at the beardlet: 
images of ſaints in the Roman churches. 
By the ſtatutes of ſome monaſteries it appears, that the lay- 
monks were to let their beards grow, and the prieſts among 
them to ſhave; and that the beards of all that were receive. 
into the monaſteries, were bleſſed with a great deal of cere- 
mony. | 
To 2 the beard grow is a token of mourning in ſome coun- 
tries, and to ſhaye it in others. Le Comte obſerves, that 
the Chineſe affect long beards extravagantly ; but nature has 
balked them, and only given them very little ones, which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite care : the Europeans are 
ſtrangely envied by them on this account, and eſteemed the 
greateſt men in the world. | 
The Ruſſians wore their beards till within a very few years, 
when the late czar enjoined them all to ſhave ; but notwith- 
ſtanding his injunction, he was obliged to keep on foot a 
number of officers to cut off by violence the beards of ſuch as 
would not otherwiſe part with them. 
Chryſoſtom obſerves, that the kings of Perſia had their b-arads 
wove or matted together with gold thread ; and ſome of the 
firſt kings of France had their b:ards knotted and buttoned 
with gold. See PERRUKE. 
BE ARD of a Cimet denotes the rays which the comet emits to- 
wards that part of the heavens to which its proper motion ſeems 
to direct it. See COMET. 
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| BEASTS and fowls of the warren, are, the hare, coney, pheaſant, 


BEA 


which is underſtood of the rays emit 
from which its motion ſeems * "2 Fay op 
It is called beard, from ſome fancied reſembl 7 
BEAKDING of 
Mol. See the article \ | 
BEARER, in e a poſt, or 8 
up between the two ends of a piece of timber. 
bearing, or to pre vent its bearing with the wh 
- the 21 F 1 See BEARING, 
EARER Va bill of exchange denotes the in w 
it is, and in favour of whouls the laſt — 2 de — 
was made. See BILL and ExcHANGR. orlement 
When a bill is ſaid to be payable to bearer, i 
” payable to him, who firit offers himſel 
ue. | 
To be paid a bill of this kind, there n i 
transfer: yet it is good to know to r en — 
BE ARERSs, in heraldry, See Su PORT ERS. FO 
ee pee R. See the article CRoss. | 
EARING, in geography and navigation. Atio! 
place from another, with regard — the — 8 the nog 
or the angle, which aline drawn through the two plac on; 
with the meridians of each. See Ax GLE and Mins N 
The bearings of places on the ground are uſuall — NY. 
from the magnetic needle: in the managing of theſe le: 78 
principal part of ſurveying; ſince the bearing and diſtance - 2 
ſecond point from a firſt being found, the place of that {; __ 
is determined; or the bearings of a third point fro * 
others, whoſe diſtance from each other is known 5 0 
found, 3 place - ou third is determined : inſtrumentally 8 
mean; for to calculate trigonometricall 
_ 8 SURVEYING, Or. een be more 
5 lins gives the ſolution of a probiem j 
Tranſact. where the diſtances of thine objects por wt 
plain being given, and the bearings from a fourth place in hs 
ſame plain obſerved, the diſtances from the place of obſer T 
1 tion to the . e objects are required. 125 
EA RING, in the ſea- language When a ſhip ſa 
ſhore, ſhe is ſaid 20 bear ew the lad When pq F 
was to windward comes under another ſhip's ſtern, and 6 Fra 
her the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under her lee—TF a ſhi fails 
into an harbour with the wind large, or before the was ſh 
is ſaid zo bear in with the harbour, Sec. is 
In conding they ſay, bear up the helm, that is, let the ſhip go 
more large before the wind —bear up round, that is, let the 
ſhip go between her two ſheets, directly before the wind. 
They alſo ſay, a ſhip bears, when having too ſlender a quarter 
ſhe will fink too deep into the water with an over-light freight 
and therefore can carry but a ſmall quantity of goods. 
BEARING of a piece of timber, in carpentry, denotes the ſpace 
either between the two fixt extremes thereof, when it has 
no other ſupport ; which is called bearing at length or between 
one extreme, and a poſt, brick- wall, or the like, trimmed 
up between the ends to ſhorten its bearing. See BEARER. 
Joiſts are not to bear above 10 foot length; nor ſingle rafters 
more than 9 foot. 19 Car. 2. c. 3. | | 
BEARING is alſo a term in heraldry—Thus, he that has a 
coat of arms, is ſaid to bear in it the ſeveral charges or or- 
dinaries which are in his eſcutcheon: as, if there are three 
lions rampant in it, he is ſaid 1 bear three lions rampant. See 
CHARGE, c. | 
High-BE ARING Cock, See the article HIGH. | 
BEAST'S of Chace, in our ſtatute books, are five; the buck, 
doe, fox, martin, and roe. See CHASE, | 
BEASTS of the foreſt, are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. 


to ſhorten 8 


ole weight at 


t is underſtood 6 


and partridge. See GAME. 
Rother-BE As TS. See the article RoTHER, 
BEAT. See Mass F the Beate. 
BEA TIFIC Hiſian. See the article VIS IO x. 
3EATIFICAT' ION, in the Romiſh church, the act where- 
by the pope declares a perſon happy, after death. 
Ae differs from canomzation ; in the former, the pope 
does not act as a judge in determining the ftate of the Seatified, 
but only grants a privilege to certain perſons to honour him 
by a particular religious worſhip, without incurring the pe- 
nalty of ſuperſtitious worſhippers: but in canonization, the 
' pope ſpeaks as a judge, and determines cx cathedra, upon the 
ſtate of the canonzed. 
Beatification was introduced, when it was thought proper to 
delay the canonization of ſaints, for the greater aſſurance of 
the truth, and manifeſtation of the rigorous ſteps taken in the 
proceedure. See CANONIZATION, N 
BEATING, pul/ation, in medicine, is applied to the reei- 
procal agitation or palpitation of the heart and pulſe. See 
PULSATION. 
Some phyſicians diſtinguiſh 81 different kinds of ſimple beat. 
ings, and 15 compound ones. They compute 60 beats in the 
ſpace of a minute, in a temperate man, But in fact we ge- 
nerally find a greater number, See PULSE. 
BEATING of gold and filuer. See GoLp-Beating, &c. 
BEATS, in a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes made by the 
fangs or pallets of the ſpindle of the baliance ; or of the pads 


Ja which the beard of the comet is diſtinguiſhed from the tail, 
| 1 


* s 


in a royal pendulum. See CLOCK and WATCH, 1 


B E A 


beats of the ballance in any watch, or in one turn 
r found the number of turns, which 
he crown-wheel makes in ong turn of the wheel you ſee 
3 ireQion gi d Tux) thoſe 
for, (by the direction given under the word TURN) ' 
turns of the crown-wheel, multiplied by its notches, give ha 
the number of beats in that one turn of the wheel : for the 
ballance or ſwing has two ſtrokes to every tooth of the crown- 
wheel: in as much as each of the two pallets has its blow a- 
inſt each tooth of the crown-wheel : whence it is, that a pen- 
dulum which beats ſeconds, has itscrown- wheel only 30 teeth. 
To explain this, ſuppoſe the numbers of a ſixteen hour watch 
wherein the pinion of report is 4, the die|-whee! 
4)32( 8 32, the great wheel 55, the pinion of the ſeconc 
wheel 5, &c. The number of the notches in the 
5)S5(IT crown-wheel 17, being multiplied into 6336 the 
50450 9 product ariſing from the continual multiplication of 
5) 400 8 the quotients 8, 11, 9, 8) gives 107712, for half the 
number of beats in one turn of the dial- wheel; for 
17 8 times 17 is 136, which is half the number of 
beats in one turn of the contrate+wheel 40, and 9 times I 36 
is 1224, the half beats in one turn of the ſecond-wheel ; and 
11 times 1224 is 13464, the half beats in one turn of the 
great wheel 55 ; and 8 times 13464 makes 1077 12. If you 
multiply this by the two pallets, f. e. double it, it gives 
215424, which is the number of beats in one turn of the 
dial wheel, or 12 hours. Te 3 
To know how many beats this watch has in an hour, divide 
the beats in 12 hours into 12 parts, and it gives 1795 2, which 
is called the train of the watch, or the beats in an hour, — 
this be divided into 60 parts, it gives 299, and a little more, 
for the beats in a minute; and ſo you may proceed to ſeconds 
or thirds. | 
By the beats and turns of the fuſy, the hours that any watch 
will go, may be found thus. — As the beats of the ballance in 
one hour, are to the hats in one turn of the fuſy, ſo is the 
number of the turns of the fuſy 1, to the continuance of the 
watch's going. Thus, 20196 : 26928 : :12 : 16. | 
To find the beats of the ballance in one turn of the fuſy, ſay, 
As the number of turns of the fuſy, to the continuance of the 
watch's going in hours, ſo are the beats in one hour, to the 
beats of one turn of the fuſy; i. e. 12: 16 :: 20196: 7 
"To find the beats of the balance in an hour, ſay, As the hou 
of the watch's going, to the number of turns of the fuſy ; fo 
are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, to the beats of an hour. 
— Thus, 16: 12 : : 26928: 20196, 7 
BEAVER, the fur or ſkin of the caſtor or beaver 3 much 
uſed in the making of hats, and fometimes alſo in that of 
ſtockings, and even cloæths. See CasToR, HAT; &c. 
BEAVER is chiefly imported by the Hudſon's-bay company, 
from the northern-parts of America; where the animal a- 
bounds.— There are chiefly two ſorts: coat bever, which has 
been worn ſometimes by the ſavages as a garment, and of 
courſe has imbibed much of the ſweat of their bodies—and 
parchment beaver. 
 BEAUFET, BurrEr, or BUFET, was anciently a little a- 
partment ſeparated from the reſt of a room by ſlender wooden 


ö 


alſo a cabinet. See CABINET. | 

It is now, properly, a large table in a dining-room, called 
alſo a fide-board,. for the plate, glaſſes, bottles, baſons, &c. 
to be placed as well for the ſervice of the table, as for mag- 
nificence. | | 

The buffet, among the Ttalians called credenza, is incloſed 
within a bailuſtrade, elbow high, See ABACUs. 

BEA U-MASS, See the article Mass. 
BEAU-PLEADER, or Bew-PLEADER, awrit on the ſta- 
tute of Marlbridge, whereby it is provided, that no fine ſhall 
be taken of any man in any court for fair-pleading, i. e. for 
not pleading aptly, and to the purpoſe. See PLEADING. 
BEAUTY, is a term whereby we expreſs a certain relation 
of ſome object, either to an agreeable ſenſation, or to an idea 
of approbation. See DzFormiTyY 

When, therefore, I ſay, a thing is beautiful, I either mean 
that I perceive ſomething that I approve, or that ſomething 
Lives me pleaſure : whence it appears, that the idea annexed to] 
the word beauty, is double; which renders the word equi- 
wo, and is the ſource of moſt of the diſputes on the ſubject 
of beauty. 

We muſt therefore diſtinguiſh between ideas and ſenſations. 
Ideas take up the mind, ſenſations intereſt the heart. Though 
we ſee nothing in an object to intereſt us, we may yet dil- 
cover ſomething in its idea to merit our approbation. Such 
an object therefore pleaſes, and does not pleaſe, i. e. it pleaſes 
the underſtanding, and not the ſenſe. On the contrary, there 
are ſome objects, whoſe ideas do not offer any thing landable, 
which yet excite agreeable ſenſations. There is therefore 
beauty of two forts, | | | | 
It is exceeding hard to fix any general characteriſtic of beauty: 
for, as the ideas and ſenſations of different perſons differ ac- 
cording to the habitudes of the body and the turn, of the 
mind; ſo do the relations of objects to thoſe ideas and ſenſa- 
tions vary, whence what we call beauty reſults. Hence, ariſe 


columns, for the diſpoſing china and glaſs-ware, &c. called | 


BED 


Mr. Perrault diſtinguiſhes two kinds of b-auties in archi- 
| teCture, which chime in pretty aptly with the two ſpecies of 

beauty above: the one, he calls poſitive and convincing, ſuch 
as the richneſs of the materials, grandeur of the ſtructure, 


f] neatneſs of the workmanſhip, ſymmetry, c. 


% 


and which would admit of having their proportions changed 
without deformity. "Theſe only pleaſe by the connexion, or 
aſſociation of their ideas with others of a diſterent kind 
which pleaſe of themſelves ; they owe their beauty to that pre- 
poſſeſſion of the mind, whereby a thing whoſe value we do 
know, infinuates an eſtecm for others which we do not. 

Thus, he oblerves, there are many things in architecture, 
which reaſon and good ſenſe would judge deformed, and 


even beautiful, by their being always NN with other beauttes 
that are politive. Thus, being at firſt pleaſed with viewing 
them in company, and merely on account of their company; 
at length we become pleaſed with them alone ; and thus we 
frequently fall in love with deformities, and grow fond of 
faults. See ASSOCIATION of Alas. | 
Hence, the uſe of foils may ſeem founded on an ill philoſo- 
phy. If a beauty takes off from a deformity, the deformity 
in its turn takes off from the beauty : it is the foil, therefore, 
is the gainer, the diamond Joſes, As the diamond pleaſes, we 
are pleaſed in ſome meaſure with every thing about it, particu- 
larly the foil; and as the foil diſpleaſes, we are in ſome mea- 
ſure diſguſted with every thing about it, therefore with the 
diamond : the mind cannot be well pleaſed and diſpleaſed at 
the ſame time : by viewing the diamond and foil togethet; a 
man might in a long courſe of time find the one almoſt as 
beautiful as the other. The diſparity would be always dimi- 
niſhing, till they came near a level: by removing them a- 
part, they would by degrees return to their original ſtate, i. e. 
the diamond would recover, and the foil loſe its luſtre; See 
DEFORMIT TY. 
BEAUTY of Cbriſt's perſon, has been the ſubje& of ſtrong 
diſputes in all ages of the church. —Ifaiah deſcribes the Meſ- 
ſiah, as without form and comelineſs, or any beauty to render 
him deſirable. And the moſt ancient writers, as Juſtin 
Martyr, Clem. Alex. Origen, S. Cyril, Tertullian, &c. not 
only underſtand the prophet thus, but confeſs chat the pro- 
phecy was literally fulfilled in the perſon of our Saviour. 
Tertullian ſays, that Chriſt was ne aſpectu quidem hongſtus : 
de car. Chriſti. And Celſus brings this eaten as an 
argument againſt his divine office and miſſion.— But all this 
was afterwards denied by St. Jerom, and Chry ſoſtom; 
who interpret the words of Ifaiah, of the poverty and hu- 
mility of the Meſſiah : and take the words of the Pſalmiſt, 
ſpecioſus pre filits hominum, as meant of his perſonal form — 
At length they began to magnify the external beauty of his 


a zealous · pretence of a likeneſs, which 800 years ago was 


Whence that query of the Iconoclaſtæ, which of thoſe images 
or veronicæ was a true one? And well might they be un- 
like each other, ſince every nation painted our Saviour in 
the neareſt reſemblance to the make, air, &c. of the people 
of the country. Sce VERONICA, 

B EC HICS“*, BECHICA, Byyws, medicines proper for re- 

lieving coughs. See Cou G. 

* The word is formed of the Greek gug, gu oe, a cough. 

Bechics amount to much the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call pneumonics, thoracics, expeftorants, and pectorals. See the 
articles EXPECTORANT, and PECTORAL, | 
Becnic Pills. See the article PILLULA. 
BE D, a place prepared to ſtretch and compoſe the body on, for 
reſt and ſleep; made chiefly of feathers incloſed in a ticken 
caſe, 
We ſay a feather bed, a down bed; a ſtanding bed, a ſattee 
bed, a tent bed, a truckle bed, Ye. 
BED of State, See PARADE, 5 
No beds are to be ſold except filled with one ſort of ſtuffing on- 
ly ; e. Jr. feather beds with only dry pulled feathers ; and down 
beds with clean down alone. No ſcalded icathers are to be 
mixed with the former ; nor fen-down with the latter, on 
the pain of forfeiture ; the mixture of ſuch things being 
conceived as contagious for man's body to lie on. Stat. 11 
Hen. 7. c. 19. 
Alſo bed-quilts, matraſſes, and cuſhions ſtuffed with horſe- 
hair, fen-down, goats-hair, and neats- hair; which are dreſſed 
in lime ; and which the heat of man's body will cauſe to 
exhale and yield a noxious ſmell, whereby ininy of the 
king's ſubjects have been deſtroyed—are prohibited by the 
ſame ſtatute. 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of beds for repoſe ; as 
their lectus cubicularis, or chamber-bed, whereon they ſlept 
their table- bed, or lectus diſcubitorius, whereon they eat (for 
they always eat lying) there being uſually three perſons to 

one bed, whereof the middle place was accounted the moſt 
honourable, as well as the middle-bed. —They had alſo their 
lectus lucubratorius, whereon they ſtudied ; and a lectus fune- 


thoſe difterent opinions of a beautiful thought, a brautiful wo- 
ma \ A _—— painting, &c. 
Vor, I. 


£ 


bris, or emortualis, whereon the dead were carried to the pile. 


See FUXERAL. 


The others he calls, arb:trary, which depend on the will, 


which, however, cuſtom has not only made tolerable, but 
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body; and confined themſelves to one kind of picture, with 


known by none; every country having a ſeveral one. 
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BED of a great gun, is that thick plank which lies immediately 
under the piece; being, as it were, the body of the carriage. 

' See CANNON, and CARRIAGE. 

Bx D, in gardening, a piece of e raiſed above the 
level of the adjoining ground, uſually ſquare or oblong, and 
enriched with dung or other amendments; intended for the 
raiſing of herbs, flowers, ſeeds, roots, or the like. 

Tlot-BE D. See the article HoT-Bed. 

BED, in maſonry, denotes a courſe or range of ſtones. See 

_ CoUuRSE. | 

Joint of the BED, is the mortar between two ſtones placed over 

each other. See MorRTaAR. | 

BE Ds, in ſpeaking of minerals and foſſils, ſignify certain ſtrata, 
or layers of matter diſpoſed over each other. See STRATA, 
and VEIN. 

BED- CHAM BER Lords or Gentlemen of the BED-CHAu- 

- BER, are perſons of the firſt rank, ten in number ; whoſe 
office is, each in his turn, to attend a week in the king's bed- 
chamber, lying by the king on a pallet-bed all night, and to 
wait on the king when he cats in private, 

The firſt of theſe is called groom of the ſtole. See the article 
STOLE, 

BED-MOU LDING, or BEeDp1NG-momlding in architecture, 
is a term uſed by the workmen for thoſe members in a cor- 
niche which are placed below the corona or crown, See 
CORNICHE, | | 
A bed-moulding uſually conſiſtsof theſe four members, an OG, 
a liſt, a large boultine, and another liſt under the coronet. 

BEEC H-Oil, an oil drawn from the fruit, or maſt, of the 
beech-tree, See OIL, and Masr. 

The beech-maſt is a kind of triangular ſeed, in form of a nut, 
or rather acorn, containing a whitiſh, oleaginous pith, of a 
very agreeable taſte ; whereof is made an oil much valued for 
ſallets, &c. 

It is very common in Picardy, and other places, where the 
maſt abounds, They draw it cold by expreſſion, after the 
maſt has been ſhelled, and ground or pounded. 

An attempt was made a few years ago, to introduce the ma- 
nufaQure of beech-oil in England, and a patent granted to the 
proprietor, but without fucceſs; the country people, it ſeems, 
turning their maſt to better account in feeding the hogs with 
it, than in ſelling it to the patentee, and his co-proprietors, 

for dil. | e 

BEDOUE ENS. See ScENIT ES, and Douw AR 

BEEN, or BEHEN, in pharmacy, denotes a medicinal root, 
celebrated, eſpecially among the Arabs, for its aromatic, car- 
diac, and alexiterial virtues. 


There are two kinds of beens, viz. the white, been album, | 


which is inſipid. making little impreſſion on the tongue, be- 
fides that of a little bitterneſs which it leaves behind it, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome modern botaniſts to be the ſame with our 
lychnis terreſtris, by others with the papaver ſpumeum. 
Red been, been rubrum, is fibrous, brown without and reddiſh 
within ; ſuppoſed to be the ſame with our lemonium mari- 
timum majus, or ſea-Javender, 
They are both brought from the Levant, and have the ſame 
virtues, being ſubſtituted for each other ; they muſt be 
choſen dry, and of an aromatic aſtringent taſte, 
BEER *, a popular drink, prepared from malt and hops. See 
ALT, 
*The word is Saxon, formed from the German Bier, of the 
Latin 6bere, ſometimes written by apocope biber. 


Matthiolus takes the zythwm and curmi of the ancients to be 


the ſame with the beer of our days ; and thinks the only dif- 
ference between zythum and curmi, to have lain in ſome cir- 
cumſtances of the preparation, which rendered the one 
ſtronger than the other. See ALE. 
Tacitus, in ſpeaking of the ancient Germans, as alſo Dioſco- 
rides, Galen, &c. condemn beer, as prejudicial to the head, 
nerves, and membranous parts, as occaſioning a more laſting 
and more uneaſy drunkenneſs than wine, and as promoting a 
ſuppreſſion of urine, and ſometimes a leproſy, 8 
Meſſ. Perrault, Rainſſant, and others, defend the modern 
beer ; urging, that the hops uſed with us, and which the an- 
cients were ſtrangers to, having a faculty of purifying the 
blood, and removing obſtructions, ſerve as a corrective, and 
free the drink from the inconveniences laid at the door of 
that of the ancients, 
For the manner of preparing beer, ſee BREWING. 
For its qualities, ſee MALT-Liquos. 

Eager BEER is uſed by callicoe-printers, chymiſts, lapidaries, 
ſcarlet-dyers, vinegar-merchants, white-lead-men, c. 

BE x R-MMeaſure, See the article ME asURE. 

BRE ER-Vinegar. See VINEGAR, 

BEES-W AX. See the article Wax. 

BEGGAR. See VAC ABON D, and Rogue. 

BEGGING Orders. See MEN DICANT. 

BE GH AR DI, BEOGUAR DI, or BEOOGHARDI, the name 
of an heretical ſect in Germany, which ſprung up towards 
the end of the 13th century. — Their head was one Dulcinus. 


Their principal tenets were, that man, in this life, might be 


impeccable; and that he might arrive to a degree of perfec- 
tion not to be exceeded; that this ſtate is as happy as heaven, 


BEGINNING of an eclipſe. 


BEGINNING of the action. 


BEG UINS, devout ſocieties of young women, eſtabliſhed in 


BEHEN. See the article Been. 
BELAY, on board a ſhip, ſignifies the ſame as faſten.— Thus 


BELIEF, in its p and natural ſenſe, denotes a perſua- 


whatever.— Thus we are ſaid to believe our ſenſes, to believe 


BELIEF, in its more reſtrained and technical ſenſe, invented 


which when once obtained, men are no longer obliged to ob- 


* 


BEL 


ſerve the faſts of the church, nor obey their fine 
every intellectual creature is ſelf- Tes that — that 
of nothing but the light of glory to raiſe it to the via 
enjoyment of God; that none, but the imperfect. 2 1 on and 
ſelves to practiſe virtuous actions; that Chriſt Jokes Y them. 
to be adored in the elevation of the hoſt, nor the —_ not 
his incarnation be regarded: they condemned oy crIes of 
and are ſaid to have ſpread abroad divers — dogs, 
"Theſe fanatics, who wore the habit of monks Withou 299g 
ing regard to any rule, or obſerving celibaey, ors — t pay. 
pope Clement V. at the council of Vienne 8 8 


{ See EcLTPSE. 


under 


| | chief | 
of a province, who has under him ſeveral} be : ” | Being 
3 


rrain ; mai 
tain themſelves by the work of their own —＋ L 


middle kind of life, between the ſecular, and religious; dut 
3 


Theſe ſocieties began at Nivelle, in Flanders | 
and ſoon ſpread — France. Their 3 c 
but modeſt; they lived in common, and had men 7 = 
piety for their governours. Some of them giving 2 
errors of the Beghardi, and of Margaret Porreta pope Cl : 
ment V. aboliſhed their inſtitution ; upon which 1 100 
in France: but John XXII. ſucceſlor to Clement V p 
plained that decree, and declared only thoſe ſocieties of "1 
Beguins extinct, who had fallen into hereſy, i 


they ſay, belay the ſheet, or tack, that is, faſten it to the 
kennel, c. 


ſion, or ſtrong aſſent of the mind to the truth of 
ſition. See Ass ENT. RN ks 
which ſenſe belief has no relation to any particular kind 
of means or arguments, but may be produced by any means 


our reaſon, to believe a witneſs, &c, And hence in rhetoric, 
all ſorts of proofs, from whatſoever topics deduced, are 
called 75-5, becauſe apt to beget belief, or perſuaſion touch- 


ing the matter in hand. 


by the ſchoolmen, denotes that kind of afſent which is 
grounded only on the authority, or teſtimony of ſome per- 
ſon aſſerting or atteſting the truth of any matter propoſed, 
In this ſenſe, belief ſtands oppoſed to knowledge and ſcience : 
We do not ſay, we believe that ſnow is white, or that the 
whole is equal to its parts ; but we ſee and know them to be 
ſo.—That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, or that all motion is naturally rectilinear, are 
not ſaid to be things credible, but ſcientifical ; and the com- 
prehenſion of ſuch truths is not belief, but ſcience. See E- 
VIDENCE, SCIENCE, KNOWLEDGE, ©&c. 

But, when a thing propounded to us, is neither apparent to 
our ſenſe, nor evident to our underſtanding ; neither cer- 
tainly to be collected from any clear and neceſſary connexion 
with the cauſe from which it proceeds, nor with the effects 
which it naturally produces; nor is taken up upon any real 
arguments, or relation thereof to other acknowledged truths; 
and yet, notwithſtanding appears as true, not by a mani- 
feſtation, but by an . atteſtation of the truth, and moves us to 
aſſent, not of itſelf, but in virtue of a teſtimony given to 
it.— This is ſaid to be properly credible ; and an aſſent to 
this, is the proper notion of my or faith, See FAITH, 
Biſhop Pearſon, with the generality of divines, holds the be- 
lief declared in the creed, to be of this Jatter kind. —Dr. 
Barrow, on the contrary, contends for its being of the firſt 
or general and vulgar kind; implying, that we profeſs our 
being perſuaded in our minds of the truth of the propoſi- 
tions annexed ; not, upon one only kind of reaſon, iz. 
authority ; but upon all the kinds of reaſon proper for be- 
getting perſuaſion in the ſeveral points enſuing, —ln effect, 
the word Tie is evidently uſed in ſcripture in this 


ſenſe : as when Thomas is ſaid “ to have believed becauſe 
e he had ſeen”, where belief is grounded in ſenſe. —Add, 
that our Saviour himſelf requires men not to rely merely on 
his bare teſtimony concerning himſelf, but to conſider 74- 
tionally the quality of his . Y and on that to ground their 
faith: which kind of perſuaſion is grounded on principles of 
reaſon.— So St. James ſays, the devils believe that there ic 
« God.” But how? They know it by experience; not by 
any relation or teſtimony.— Add, that the Lelief of the firlt 
and main article, that there is aGod, cannot be grounded on- 
ly on authority : for human authority alone cannot prove ſuch 
a point; and divine authority preſuppoſes it, To ſay no 


more: the faith of the firſt chriſtians does not ſeem to wm 


merely on authority; but relied partly on 
ers 2 partly wa * 1 ſenſe : 
| the ſincerity and innocency of our Saviour s 
as rags the wiſdom and majeſty of his diſcourſes ; the 
Joodneſs and holineſs of his doctrine ; the greatneſs of his 
- wer diſcovered in his miraculous works ; theſe conſidera- 
tions had their weight as well as his own teſtimony. Nay, 
he ſcems to give up and diſclaim all perſuaſion from his 
own teſtimony, as inſufficient and ſophiſtical. It was by 
the following ſyllogiſm, the people became believers : He that 
is ſo qualified (fo ſpeaks, acts, lives, ſo admirable in him- 
ſelf; ſo agreeable to ancient prophecies) his pretences cannot 
reafonably he deemed falſe, but we muſt of juſtice aſſent to 


his words : 


been found | 
principles of reaſon, 


converſation 


Be | 
ut we ſee and experience that Jeſus, &c. Ergo— 
With us the caſe is ſomewhat different. The minor propoſition, 


which was evident from ſenfe to the people of thoſe times, 


is to be infcrred from authority and reaſon by us, viz. fron 
the credible hiſtories of it ſtill extant, confirmed by ſo conſtant 
a tradition, and maintained by ſuch wonderful circumſtances 


of providence, as perhaps never concurred to any matter of fact| 


before. See CERTITUDE. „ 
BELCHIN G. See the article RucTATION. „ 
BE LL, 2 popular machine, ranked by muſicians among, the 
number of muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. See Music. 
The parts of a Bell are the body, or barrel, the clapper with- 
in-ſide, and the &ar or cannon, whereby it is hung to a large 
beam of wood, —Its uſual matter is a kind of compound me- 
tal made of twenty pounds of pewter to an hundred of cop- 
per, called bell-metal. The thickneſs of its edges, is uſually 
of the diameter, and its height twelve times its thickneſs. 
— The bell-founders have a diapaſon, or bell-ſcale, wherewith, 
they meaſure the ſize, thickneſs, weight, and tone of their 
bells. For the method of caſting bells, ſee FOUNDERY. 
The uſes of bells are ſummed up in the Latin diſtich: 
Laudo Deum verum, plebem 75 congregs cleruni, 
. Defunttes plorò, peſtem fugo, feſta decoro. 7 3 
The Ard Wi to 19 0 eve been made at Nola, in Cam- 
pania, whereof St. Paulinus was biſhop ; at leaſt, it is aſſured, 
he was the firſt who brought them into the churth. And 
hence, it is added, they had their Latin names, nolæ and 
campane : but others ſay, they take theſe names, not from 
their being invented in Campania, but becauſe it was here 
the manner of hanging ahd ballancing them, now in uſe, 
was firſt practiſed; at leaſt that 2. were hung on the mo- 
del of a ſort of ballance invented of uſed in Campania, For 
in Latin writers we find campana flatera, for a ſteclyard, 
and in the Greek xapreGez for ponderare, to weigh. 
Polydore Virgil aſcribes the invention of church bells to pope 
Sabinian, St. Gregory's ſucceſſor ; but by miſtake : for St. 
Jerome, cotemporary with Paulinus, makes mention of one. 
In effect pope Sabinian did not invent bellt; but he was the 
| firſt who appointed the canonical hours to be diſtinguiſhed 
by them. 5 py 
We even find mention made of bells in Ovid, Tibullus, Mar- 
tial, Statius, Manilius, and the Greek authors, under the 
appellations of tintinnabula, and ſounding braſs. Suetonius, Di- 


on, Strabo, Polybius, Joſephus, and others, mention them under 


the names of petaſus, tintinnabulum, eramentum, crotalum, - 
Tum, &c. But theſe appear to have been no more than bau- 
bles, and little like the huge bells in uſe among us. 


Hieronymus Magius, who has a treatiſe expreſs on bells, 


(wrote, when in chains, in Turkey, and which is account- 
ed very remarkable, purely from his memory, without the 
aſſiſtance of any books) makes large bells a modern invention. 
Indeed, we do not hear of any before the ſixth century: in 
610, we are told, Lupus, biſhop of Orleans, being at Sens, 
then beſieged by the army of Clotharius, frighted away the 
beſiegers by ringing the bells of St. Stephen's. —The firſt large 
bells in England are mentioned by Bede towards the latter 
end of that century. They ſeem to have been pretty com- 
mon in the year 816. The Greeks are uſually ſaid to 
have been unacquainted with them till the ninth century, 
when their conſtruction was firſt taught them by a Vene- 
tian. 

Indeed, it is not true that the uſe of Bells was entirely un- 
known in the ancient Eaſtern churches, and that they called 
the people to church, as at preſent, with wooden mallets. 
Leo Allatius, in his diſſertation on the Greek temples, proves 


z * 3 

BEL 
Matthew Paris obſerves, .that anciently the uſe of Bells was 
prohibited in time of mourning; though at preſent they 
make one of the principal ceremonies of, more Mabillon 


adds, that it was an ancient cuſtom to ring the bells for, per- 
ſons about to expire, to advertiſe the people to pray for them; 
whence our pa- bellt... | 
Lobineau obſerves, that the cuſtom of ringing bells, at the 
approach of thunder, is of ſome antiquity 3. but that the de- 
ſign was not ſo much to ſhake the air, and fo diſſipate the 
thunder, as tq call the 28 to church, to pray that the 
pariſh might be preſerve | from that terrible meteor, 

The cuſtom, of chriflening, or bleſfing bells, is very, an- 
cient, Some ſay it was introduced by pope John XIII. in 
72; but it is evidently of an older ſtanding ; there being 


an expreſs prohibition of the practice in a capitular of Char- 


lemain in 789. Alcuin ſays, it was eſtabliſhed long before 
the eighth century; ſo that what has been ſaid of John XIII. 
is only to be underſtood of an order of that pope, for reſto- 
ring the practice which had been diſuſed. See Holpinian de 
Origine Templorum, p. 113. where there js a particular, ac- 
count of all the ridiculous ceremonies practiſed about Bells. 
See alſo BAPTISM. 3 SO ew Ed 
Nankin, a city of China, was anciently famous for the large- 
neſs of its bells; but their enormous weight having brought 
down the tower, the whole building fell to ruin, and the 
bells have ever ſince lain on the ground. —One of theſe belli 
is near twelve Engliſh foot high, the diameter ſeven and an 
half, and its circumference twenty-three ; its figure almoſt 
cylindric, except for a ſwelling in the middle ; and the thick- 
neſs of the metal about the edges, ſeven inches. From the 


' dimenſions of this Bell, its weight is computed at 50000 


ounds, which is more than double the weight of that of Er- 
2 faid by father Kircher to be the greateſt hell in the world. 
— Theſe bells were caſt by the firſt emperor of the preceding 
dynaſty, about 300 years ago. They, have each their name, 
the hanger tchoui, the eater che, the ſleeper choui, the will fi. 
—Father le Comte adds, that there are ſeven other bells in 
Pekin, caſt in the reign of Youlo, each of which weighs 
120000 pounds, But the ſounds eyen of their biggeſt bells, 
are very poor; being ſtruck with a wooden in lieu of an iron 
—_— 8 
The Egyptians have none but wooden Belle, except one brought 
by the Franks into the monaſtery of St. Anthony. 
The ſound of a bell ariſes from a vibratory motion of the 
parts thereof, much like that of a muſical chord, The 
ſtroke of the clapper, it is evident, muſt change the figure 
of the bell, and of round make it oval: but, the metal ha- 
ving a great degree of elaſticity, that part which the ſtroke 
drove furtheſt from the centre will fly back again, and this 
even ſamewhiat nearer to the centre than before: ſo that the 
two points which before were the extremes of the longer di- 
ameter, now become thoſe of the ſhorter. Thus the cir- 
cumference of the bell undergoes alternate changes of figure, 
and by means thereof gives, that tremulous motion to the 
air wherein ſound conſiſts. See Sou Nx p. 5 
M. Perrault maintains, that the ſound of the ſame bell, or 
chord, is a compound of the ſounds of the ſeveral parts 
thereof; ſo that where the parts are homogeneous, and the 
dimenſions of the figure uniform, there is ſucli a perfect mix- 
ture of all theſe ſounds, as conſtitutes one uniform, ſmooth, 
even ſound; and the contrary circumſtances produce harſhneſs; 
This he proves from the bells differing in tune according to 
the part you ſtrike; and yet ſtrike it any where, there is 
a motion of all the parts, He therefore conſiders bells as 
compoſed of an infinite number of rings, which, according 
to their different dimenſions, have different tones, as chords 
of different lengths have; and when ſtruck, the vibrations 
of the parts immediately ſtruck, determine the tone; being 
ſupported by a ſufficient number of conſonant tones in the 
other parts. See IL uw sx. 
Mr. Haukſbee, and others have found by experiment, that 
the ſound of a bell truck under water, is a fourth deeper than 
in the air: though Merſenne ſays, it is of the ſame pitch in 
both elements. e 
Bells are obſerved to be heard further, placed on plains, than 
on hills; and till further in valleys; than on plains : the 
reaſon of which will not be difficult to aſſign, if it be con- 
ſidered, that the higher the ſonorous body is, the rarer is its 


medium; conſequently, the leſs impulſe it receives, and the 


the contrary from ſeveral ancient writers. It is his opinion, 
leſs proper vehacle it is to convey it to a diſtance. 


that bells-firſt began to be diſuſed among them, after the ta- 


king of Conſtantinople by the Turks; who, it ſeems, pro- BEL i metas. I : ETAL. 
hibited them, leſt their ſound ſhould diſturb the repoſe of Foundery of BeLLs. See the articles 5 FouxvpERv. 
ſouls, which, according to them, wander in the air. He adds, | Diving BELL. DivixG. 


that they {till retain the uſe of bells in places remote from the BEL LO WsðS, a machine uſed to give a briſk agitation to the 


intercourſe of the Turks; particularly, very ancient ones in 
mount Athos, | 

F. Simon thinks the Turks rather prohibited the Chriſtians 
the uſe of bells, out of political, than religious reaſons ; in- 
aſmuch as the ringing of bells might ſerve as a ſignal for the 
execution of revolts, &c. 

The city of Bourdeaux was deprived of its bells for rebellion ; 
and when its was, affered to have them reſtored, the people 
refuſed it, after having taſted the eaſe and conveniency of 


being freed from the conſtant din and jangling of balls. 


air, by enlarging and contracting its capacity, and thus ex- 
piring and inſpiring the air by turns. See Aix, S. 
Bellows are of various kinds, as domeſtic bellows, enameller's 
bellows, ſmith's bellows, &c. See Force. 
There are ſome bellows triangular, which only move on one 
ſide: others, called lantern-bellnws, from their reſembling a 
paper lantern: theſe move every way, and yet ſtill conti- 
nue parallel, 3 | 
Mr. Triewald engineer to his Swediſh majeſty has contrived 
a kind of water-bellows.—This is not the firſt time that water 
has 
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BEN 


has been applicd to blow the fire. The ſame is done at Ti- 


voli, and in other parts of Italy, where the contrivances for 
oo purpoſe are called {off d'acqua.—Fide Phil. Tranſ. NY. 
„P. 234. 
* 22 and effect of bellows of every kind, whether lea- 
thern or wooden, wrought by water or by men, depends on 
this, that the air which enters them, and which they con- 
tain when raiſed, is again compreſſed into a narrower ſpace 
when they are cloſed, And as the air, like all other fluids, 
runs to that place where it meets the leaſt reſiſtance, the air 
muſt of conſequence fly out 'of the pipe or aperture with a 
velocity proportional to the force whereby the air is compreſ- 
ſed, and muſt of conſequence blow ſtronger or weaker, as 
the velocity with which the top and bottom of the bellcws 
meet is greater or lefſer, The blaſt alſo will laſt in propor- 
tion to the quantity of air that was drawn into the bellows 
through the valve or wind-clap. 4 
The Heſſian bellows are a contrivance for driving air into a 
mine for the reſpiration of the miners. This M. Papin im- 
proved, changing its cylindrical form into a ſpiral one; and 
with this, working it only with his foot, he could make a 
wind to raiſe two pound weight. pls 
The bellows of an organ are fix foot long, and four broad; 
each having an aperture of four inches, that the valve may 
play eafily. There ſhould likew¾iſe be a valve at the noſe of 
the bellows, that one may not take the air from the other. 
To blow an organ of ſixteen feet, thete are required four pair 
of bellows, See ORGAN. * 
BEL OM ANC Y“, BELOMAN TIA, a kind of divination 
by means of arrows, practiſed in the caſt, but chiefly among 
the Arabians. See DIVIN ATIW“. 
*The word is of Greek origin; compounded of geh, arrow ; 
and worſe, divination. ; | 
Belomancy has been performed in different manners: one was 
to mark a parcel of arrows, and put eleven, or more of 
them, into a bag; theſe were afterwards drawn out, and ac- 
cording as they were marked, or not, they judged of future 
events. ws ts 
Another way was to have three arrows, upon one of which 
was wrote, God orders it me; upon another, God forbids it 
me; and upon the third, nothing at all. Theſe were put into 
a quiver, out of which they drew one of the three at ran- 
dom; if it happened to be that with the firſt inſcription, the 
thing they conſulted about was to be done; if it chanced to be 
that with the ſecond inſcription, it was let alone; but if it 
proved that without inſcription, they drew over again. | 
Belomancy is an ancient practice, and probably that which E- 
zekiel mentions, ch. xxi. 21. At leaft St. Jerome underſtands 


it ſo, and obſerves that the practice was frequent among the | 


Aſſyrians and Babylonians. Something like it is alſo men- 
tioned in Hoſea, ch. iv. only that Haves are there mentioned 
inſtead of arraws, which is rather rhabdomancy than beloman- 
.— Grotius, as well as Jerome, confounds the two together, 

and ſhews that it prevailed much among the Magi, Chalde- 
ans, and Scythians; whence it paſſed to the Sclavonians, and 
thence to the Germans, whom Tacitus obſerves to make uſe 
of it. See RHaBDOMANCY. | | 

BELTS, Faſciæ, in aſtronomy, two zones or girdles ſurround- 
ing Jupiter's body, more lucid than the reſt, and terminated 
by parallel lines; being ſometimes broader and ſometimes nar- 
rower, nor conſtantly taking up the fame places in his diſk, 
See JUPITER, and FASCILE. 

BEN, Been, or BEHEN, See BEEN. 

BENCH. See the articles Banc, Bank, Qc. 


King's BENCH, (KIS. 
Free BENCH. See the articles 1 FREE-BENCH. 
Wipow. 


Iidow BENCH. 
BENCHERS, in an inn of court, the ſeniors of the houſe, 


who have the government and direction thereof; and out of 
whom is yearly choſen a treaſurer, c. See Inn. 

BEND, in heraldry, an ordinary, or bearing, formed by two 
lines, drawn diagonally, or a-thwart, from the upper part of 
the ſhield on the right, to the lower part on the left; being 
ſuppoſed to reprefent a ſhoulder-belt, or ſcarf worn over the 
ſhuulder.—See Tab. Herald. fig. 7. 

'The bend is one of the ten honourable ordinaries, containing 
a third part of the field when charged, and a fifth when plain. 
— It is tometimes indented, ingrailed, &c, 

Heralds ſpeak of a bend dexter, and a bend ſiniſter. | 
A bend is ſubdivided into a benlet, or bandelet, which is the 
ſixth part of the ſhield; a garter, which is the moiety of 
a bend; a cat, which is the fourth part of a bend; and a 
ribband, which is the moiety of a . | 

BEN D dexter, is that properly, and abſolutely called a bend, as 
above defined. — The 48 dexter is uſually annexed to pre- 
vent miſtakes, and diſtinguiſh it from the | 

BEN D friifter, which is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
after the French heralds, a bar, barre. See the article BAR. 
The bend. ſiniſter is ſubdivided into the ſcarf, or ſcarp, and 
the battzom ; which latter is the fourth part of the bend, and 
the moſt uſual mark of illegitimacy ; but then it never ex- 
tends it ſelf quite a-thwart the ſhield, but is cut off a little | 
at each end. See BASTON.: 


Party per BE N D dexter. 
Point in BEND, 
BENDING, in the fea language; —They lay, bend the cab 


ich, though leſs ſure than ſplicing, is ſoon 


ENDS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with wales, 


| third bend: they help much to ſtrengthen the 1h 
the beams, knees, and foot-hooks bolted i 
BENDY, BAN PDE“, in blazonry denotes an eſcutcheon' be 


Barry-BENDY. 

Counter-BENDY., See the articles 
Paly-Benpy. | 

BENE. See the article DE BENE eſſe. 
BENEDICTINS, or BEN EDICT IN order, 


the other orders are better denominated Friers, or religions 


In the canon law, the Benedictins are called black monks, be- 


BENEDICTUS carduus. See the article C 
BENEDITTO /acco. See the article CE nn 
BENEFICE, B:nEFicium, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a 


fices ; and all benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſometimes cal- 


joyed fuch rewards were called beneficiarii, and the lands 


termine when the revenues of the church were firſt divide 


| benefices; of which we find ſome footing in the fifth and 


competency, the prieſt was allowed two: as his quality, 
occaſions, increaſed, ſo the number of benefces that were ©? 
ſupport him were increaſed too. 5 
equal princes in quality, pretend to revenues anſwerable there 


When two ſtreight lines drawn within the bend run nearly 


2 


to, See PLURALITY. 


parallel to the outward edges of it, this ji 
and he that bears it, is ſaid hy bear a bend hg * 


voidirg; 


c See the article J 2 . 


when it is to be made faſt to the ring of l, 
bend two cables, fignifies to tie them . wich a Tele 
not, 
To unbend the cable, is to looſen it from the Por he 
chor ; which is done when a ſhip deſigns to be 5 the an. 
To bend à main ſail, is to make it faſt to the 72 ſea, 
proper place, | yard in its 


or wales, Which 


are the outermoſt timbers of a ſhip, on which men ſet thei 
| cir 


feet in climbing up. 


They are reckoned from the water, the firft, ſecond and 
7 


P- and have 


ing divided bend-wiſe into an even number f wr 
they be odd, the field muſt firſt be named ar. 8 
ber of bends, See BEN D, and PAR y per bench. e num- 
BA RRV. | 
CounTEeR, 


PAL. 


| | is an order of 
monks, who profeſs to follow the rule of $ = 
OrDER, and RULE, N dee 
The Benedictins are thoſe properly called monachi, monks: 


See Monk, FRIAR, and RELIGIOVUsõS. 


ing diſtinguiſhed from the other orders by t . 
habit ; and not by the name of their beck, 3 = 
Among us they were formerly alſo denominated Bet friers 
The Benedictins wear a looſe black gown, with large wid 
N and a capuche on their heads, ending in a point 5 
ind. | 

The lift of ſaints of the Benedictin order is ve : 
they are accuſed by Baronius and many other ts Ave a 
ting thoſe in the liſt who were never of the order. : 


church endowed with a revenue for the performance of di- 
vine ſervice ; or the revenue itſelf, aſſigned to an eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſon for life, in return for his performing the ſervice of 
the church. See CHURCH, Revenues, &c. 

All church-preferments, except biſhoprics, are called brie- 


led dignities: but we now ordinarily diſtinguiſh between be- 
nefice and dignity, applying the word dignity to biſhoprics, dean- 
ries, arch-deaconries and prebends ; and benefice to parſonages, 
vicarages, and donatives. SeeDIGNITARY, PARSONAGE,&c. 
The term benefice comes to us from the old Romans, who 
uſing to diſtribute part of the lands they had conquered on 
the frontiers of the empire, to their ſoldiers, thoſe who en- 


themſelves beneficia, as being held on the pure beneficence 
and liberality of the ſoveraign. Theſe benefices at firſt were gi- 
ven for life only, but afterwards became hereditary and pa- 
trimonial, | 
From the Romans, both the name and the thing paſſed into 
France and England, with this difference, as Mr. Blount ob- 
ſerves, that benefices were not given as mere gratuities for palt 
ſervices, but as warrants for future ones, and were according- 
ly held by the tenure of ſerving, on occaſion, in the wars, 
Sc. So that what was before a benefice, became now con- 
verted into a fee. See FEE, and SERVICE. 

Hence, doubtleſs, came the term benefice to be applied to 
church-livings ; for, beſides that the eccletiaſtics held for 
life, like the ſoldiers, the riches of the church aroſe from the 
beneficence of princes. | 
As to the origin of eccleſiaſtical benefices, it is hard to e 


it is certain, till the fourth century all the revenues were in 
the hands of the biſhops, who diſtributed them by tbeir 
ceconomi ; they conſiſted principally in alms and volun att 
contributions. As the church came to have lands, parts ticte. 
of were aſſigned for the ſubſiſtence of the clerks, and called 


ſixth century: but then there does not appear to have been 
any certain partition, nor any preciſe quota allotted to _ 
particular ; but the allotments were abſolutely diſcretional ti 
about the twelfth century. | 
At firſt, each was contented with a ſingle benefice ; but, plu- 

ralities were, by degrees, introduced, on pretence of edu“ 


ty: for, a ſingle bencfce being ſometimes ſcarce thought 2 
or 


nce {8me affecting to 


Vince. 


1 % 
* 
N * 


Vinc. Ferrier obſerves, that in his time, there were ſive caſes 
View of benefices were acquired: by the nominatiue, As in 
royal nominations z by the genitive, as where the children of 

reat men, &c. are provided of benefices by their birth ; by 
the dative, as when ſpeaking of a benefice, it is ſaid, date, & 
abitur vobis; by the accuſative, as where by virtue of an ac- 
cuſation, either true or falſe, an incumbent is diſpoſſeſſed, 
and another admitted; by the ablative, as when benefices are 
taken away by force from the poor and helpleſs: but the vo- 
cative caſe, which is the moſt juſt and legitimate, is out of 
uſe.— The nominative is for the king; the genitive for the 


ning ; and the ablative for the ambitious z but the vecative is 
reſerved for the Holy Ghoſt alone. | 8 | 

The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three manners of vacating a bene- 
fice, viz. de jure, de facto, and by the ſentence of a Judge —A\ 
benefice is vacated de jure, when the perſon enjoying it, is guilty 
of certain crimes expreſſed in thoſe laws, as hereſy, fimony, 
Sc. A benefice is vacated de facto, as well as de jure, by the 
natural death, or the reſignation of the incumbent : which 
reſignation may be either expreſs ; or tacit, as when he en- 
gages in a ſtate, Sc. inconſiſtent with it; as among the Ro- 
maniſts-by marrying, entering a religious order or the like. 
A benefice becomes vacant by the ſentence of a judge, by way 


ſorcery, SWS. FD | 
Benefices, are divided by the cartniſts into ſimple, and facer- 


and guidance of conſciences,—Such are vicarages, rectories, 
&c. See Cure, RECTORY, &c. | 

The Romaniſts, again, diſtinguiſh benefices into regular and 
ſecular. fo 2 
Regular or titulary BEN EFIC Es, are thoſe held by a religious, 
or a regular, who has made profeſſion of ſome religious or- 
der. — Such are abbies, N conventual, &c, 


Or rather, regular benefice, is that which cannot be conferred 
on any but a religious; either by its foundation, by the in- 
ſtitution of ſome ſuperior, or by preſcription, —For ,preſcrip- 
tion, forty years poſſeſſion by a religious, makes the benefice 
regular. See REGULAR. es 

Secular BENEFICES are thoſe which are only to be given to ſe- 
culars, —Of which kind are almoſt all cures. 


pear.— They are called ſecular benefices, becauſe held by ſe- 
cular prieſts, 7. e. by ſuch as live in the world, and are not 
engaged in any monaſtic order. 


by the pope's bull. See REGULAR, and SECULAR, 

A BENEFICE in commendam, is that, the direction and ma- 
nagement whereof, upon a vacancy, is given or recommended 
to an eccleſiaſtic for a certain time, till it may be conveni- 
ently provided for. See COMMENDAM. 

Polio of a BENEFICE, See POSSESSION, . 
BENEFICIO. See DEPRIVATION a beneficio. 
Suſpenſio a BENEFICIO, c See Nan 
Primo BENE FIC IO eccleſiaſtico habends. PRI MO. 
BENEVOLENCE is uſed, both in our ſtatutes and chroni- 
cles, for a voluntary gratuity given by the ſubjects to their ſo- 
vereign, to which each perſon contributes in proportion to 
his eſtate. See SUuBsIDY, Tax, S&W. 

In this ſenſe, Benevolence amounts to much the ſame with 
what in other nations is called ſulſidium charitativum, given 
ſometimes by tenants to their lords, by the clergy to their 
biſhops,” &c.—In France it is called free gift, excepting that 
this latter is reſtrained to the act of the clergy. See Alp. 


kingdoms of Cochinchina, Lao, and other parts of the Eaſt- 
Indies. See RE SIN. | 
Benxoin is the fame with what is popularly called benjamin, 
or benjoin, ſometimes alſo aſa dulcis. | 

It is procured by a wound or inciſion made in a tree whoſe 


colour, of an agreeable ſcent, and melts eaſily. | 

There are three ſorts of benzoin :—the firſt is called amygda- 

loides, becauſe of its being interſperſed with ſeveral white 
ſpots, which reſemble broken almonds: this comes from Si- 
am, and is eſteemed the beſt, —The ſecond is black and very 

odoriferous; it drops from young trees, and comes from Su- 
matra, it is called benzoinum de Boninas. The third ſort is alſo 
black, but leſs odoriferous; this is found in the iſlands of 

Java and Sumatra, | 
Henxoin is uſed in phyſic, as a pectoral, and anti-aſthmatic ; 
thrown on live coals, it ſerves to perfume houſes, &c. 

- BERENGARIANS, a religious ſect who adhered to the o- 
pinions of Berengarius, archdeacon of Anjou, who oppoſed 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation and the real preſence, a 
conſiderable timè before Luther. 

He is further charged by the Romaniſts with decrying mar- 
riage, and maintaining the common uſe of all ſorts of wo- 
men, and aſſerting infant-baptiſm of no effect. 

His followers were divided on the head of the euchariſt: 


detal: in the firſt, there is no obligation but to read prayers, | 
fing, &c.—Such are canonries, chaplainſhips, chantries, Ic. 
Te ſecond are charged with a cure of fouls, or the direction 


All —_— are reputed ſecular, till the contrary is made ap- | 


Some benefices, regular in themſelves, have been ſecularized | 


oreat ; the dative for the rich ; the accuſative for the cun- 


of punifhment for certain crimes, as concubinage, perjury, | 


BENZOIN, a medicinal kind of reſin, imported from the 


leaves reſemble thoſe of the lemon- tree. It is of a yellowiſh | 


nd 


ſentially changed, yet ſome allowed that the body and blood 
of Chriſt were contained in them, though concealed under 
an impanation, which was the opinion of Berengarius him- 
ſelf: others denied any change at all, and reſolved the whole 
into figure ; others again allowed a change in part; and o- 
thers an entire change, with this rgſtriftion, that to thoſe wha 
_ preſented themſelves unworthily it was changed back again. 

BERENICE's hair, coma BERENICES. See Coma, | 

BERGAMOT, gives the denomination to a kind of eſſence, 
drawn from a fruit, produced by ingrafting the lemon-tree on 
the bergamot pear-ſtock. It is no more than the oily fluid of 
theſe lemons expreſſed by the fingers. See-EssENnCE, &c. 
There is likewiſe a kind of ſnuff of the ſame name, which 
is only clean tobacco, with a little of the eflence rubbed into 
it. See SNUFF, Ofc. | | | | 

BERGHMO T“, or BexGnmoTE, vulgarly BarMoTE, 
a court held on a hill for deciding pleas and controverſies a- 
mong the Derby ſhire miners. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon berg, mons; and mote, 
conventus, aſſembly or meeting. 


BERLIN, a ſort of vehicle, of the chariot- kind, much uſed 
of late; taking its name from the city of Berlin in Germa- 
ny: though ſome attribute the invention of it to the I- 
talians, and derive the word from berlina, a name given by 
them to a ſort of ſtage, whereon perſons are expoſed to pub- 
lic ſhame. | 2 
The berlin is 4 very convenient machine to travel in, being 
lighter, and leſs apt to be overturned, than a chariot. — The 
body of it is hung high on ſhafts by leathern braces ; there 
being a kind of ſtirrup or footſtool for the conveniency of get- 
ting into it: inſtead of ſide-windows, there are ſkreens to let 
down in bad weather, and draw up in good. 

BERME, in fortification, a ſmall ſpace of ground, four or 
five foot wide, left without the rampart, between its foot 
and the ſide of the moat; to receive the earth that rolls down 
from the rampart; and prevent its falling into and filling up 
the moat. Y % 

This is alſo called liſiere, relais, retraite, pas de ſouris, fore- 
land, Oc. 
Sometimes, for more ſecurity, the berme is palliſaded. 

BERN AR DIN S, or BERN ARDIT ES, the name of a reli- 

gious order extended over great part of Europe; being an im- 

provement on the order of St. Benedict, firſt made by Ro- 

bert, abbot de Moleme; and further reformed by St. Ber- 
nard, abbot de Clervaux, whence they take their name, 

T heir uſual habit is a white gown, with a black ſcapulary 

butwhen they officiate, they put on a large white coul with 

great ſleeves, and a hood of the ſame colour. | 

The Bernardins differ very little from the Ciſtercians. They 

had their origin towards the begining of the twelfth cen- 

. tury, See CISTERCIAN. | | 

BERRY, bacca, a grain, fruit, or ſeed, produced by ſeveral herbs, 

trees and ſhrubs, thence called bacciferous, for the conſerva- 

tion, and re- production of their kind. See Ba c FEROVUSãS. 

Berries are of various ſizes, forms, properties, and uſes, ac- 

cording to the plants whereon they grow. Some are uſed in 

medicine, as juniper-berriet, buckthorn-berries, &c.—Others 
in dying, as French or yellow berries, &c. See JUNIPER, 

Sc. See alſo GRAIN and SEED, | 

Avignon BERRY. } ©; AvIC NON. 

Ale Br RRY. Sce the articles | ALE, 

BERY L, or BERYLL, Brpua2c, in the ancient phyſiology, de- 
notes a tranſparent ſtone, or gem, brought from India, of a 
light, or pale green colour; inſomuch that ſome have repre- 
ſented it as of to colours, the one green, the other pale. 
The berzl of the ancients is the ſame with what in latter 
times has been denominated agua marina, by reaſon of its 
azure or ſea-green colour, See AQUA-MARINA. 
The beryl differs from the chryſaberyl, which is ſomewhat pa- 
ler, and partakes more of the yellow; and from the chry /- 
praſus, which partakes more of tht green. 

Some authors take the ber] to he the diamond of the ancients : 
this is certain, the ableſt modern jewellers ſometimes miſ- 
take the one for the other. 

The bery] is ſometimes found in pieces large enough to ſorm 
fine vaſes. It is ſaid, there are many of them in Cambaya, 
Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. | 
T he properties of the beryl were very wenderful in the opi- 
nion of the ancient naturaliſts; it Kept people from falling 
into ambuſcades of enemies, excited courage in the fearful, 
cured diſeaſe; of the eyes and ſtomach, It does none of theſ: 
things now ; becauſe people are not ſimple enough to believe 

it has the virtue to do them. | 

BES, or Bess1s, an ancient Roman weight, containing two 
thirds of the as ; that is, eight uzciz. Ses the article As. 

BESANT, BRZ ANT, BizaxnT, or ByzANT, a fort of 
coin ſtruck at Byzantium, in the time of the Chriſtian em- 
perors. See Cotx and Mox ELV. 
The beſant was pure gold, or twenty- four carats fine: but its 

value is not well agreed on. 

Hence alſo the gold offered by the king at the altar, on ſeſti- 
vals, is ftill called beſant, or Biſant. 


„ wy all agreed that the bread and wine were not eſ- 
ol. I, | po 


BESSIS; See the article Bxs. 
| 1832 
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B E Z. 


BEST AIL, or BEST IAI, in ancient ſtatutes is uſed for cat- | 


tie, 5 Ed, 3. e. 2. ä 

B ESTIARII, among the ancient Romans, thoſe who were 
hired to combate with beaſts, or were expoſed to them, by 
. TT TT KES 
We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of beſtiarii: the firſt were 
thoſe condemned to the beaſts; either as being enemies taken 
priſoners, or as being flaves, and guilty of ſome enormous 


crime. Theſe were all expofed naked, and without defence 


beaſt, freſh ones being continually let looſe on them, till they 
were dead.—But it ſeldom happened that two were required 
for the ſame man; on the contrary, one beaſt frequently diſ- 
patched ſeveral men. Cicero mentions a lion, which alone 
diſpatched two hundred $:/;ariz,—Thoſe who ſucceeded the 


firſt were called : Pt qe, and the laſt er ,270 3 among the Ro- 


mans, meridiani, See MERIDIANI, GLADIATOR, Au- 
PHITHEATRE, Oc, 

The Chriſtians were beſtiarii of this kind, even ſome of them 
who were Roman citizens; though it was the legal right of 
fuch to be exempt from it. F140 


The ſecond kind of be/tiarit, Seneca obſerves, conſiſted of | 


young men, who, to become expert in managing their arms, | 
fought ſometimes againſt beaſts, and ſometimes againſt one 
another; and of bravo's, who, to ſhew their courage and 
dexterity, expoſed themſelves to this dangerous combat. Au- 


guſtus encouraged this practice in young men of the firſt 
rank; Nero expoſed himſelf to it; and it was for the killing | 


beaſts in the amphitheatre, that Commodus acquired the title 


of the Roman Flercules. 6 


Vigenere to theſe adds two kinds of beftiaris more : the firſt | 


were thoſe who made a trade of it, and fought for money; 
the ſecond was where ſeveral heſtiarii armed, were let looſe at 
once againſt a number of beaſts, | 

EVEL, in maſonry, and among joiners, a kind of ſquare, 


7 


one leg whereof is frequently ſtraight, and the other crooked, | 


according to the ſweep of an arch or vault; being withal 
moveable, on a point, or centre, ſo that it may be ſet to any 
angle. See SQUARE. is | 

The make and uſe of the bevel are pretty much the ſame as 
thoſe of the common ſquare and mitre, except that theſe latter 
are fixed; the firſt at an angle of ninety degrees, and the ſe- 
cond at forty-five; whereas the beve/ being moveable, may, 
in ſome meaſure, ſupply the office of both, and yet, which it 


is chiefly intended for, ſupply the deficiencies of both, ſerving | 
$ or transfer, angles either greater or lefs than ninety | 


to ſet oft, 
or forty-five degrees. See MITRE, Cc. e 
BEVEI- angle is uſed among the workmen, to denote 
angle but thoſe of ninety or forty-five degrees. See ANGLE, 
BEVILE,, in heraldry, denotes a thing broken, or opening 
like a carpenter's rule. —Thus he beareth argent a chief bevile 
vert, by the name of Beverlis.— V. Tab, Herald. fig. 8. 
BE V, or BEG, denotes a governour of a country, or town in 
the Turkiſh empire. 
The Turks write the word begh, or bet, but pronounce it 
bey properly it ſignifies lord, but is particularly applied to a 
lord of a banner, whom in the ſame language they call ſan- 
gialbeg, or bey; ſangiat, which among them ſignifies barner, 
or /landard, being the badge of him who commands in a 
conſiderable place of fome province, having under him a con- 
tiderable number of Spahi's, or horſe, 
Each province in Turkey is divided into ſeven of theſe ſan- 


giaks, or banners, each of which qualifies a bey; and theſe | 


are all commanded by the governour of the province, whom 
they allo call beghiler-beghi, or beyler-bey, i. e. lord of the lords 
or beys of the province. See BEGLERBEG, 
Theſe lers arc in a great meaſure the ſame that bannerets for- 
merly were in England, See BANNERET. 
BE y, of Tunis, denotes a prince, or king thereof; anſwering to 
what at Alyiers is called the Dey. 
In the kingdom of Algiers, each province is governed by a bey, 
or vice-roy; who is appointed and removed at pleaſure, by 
the dey; but has a deſpotic power within his juriſdiction ; 
and, at the ſeaſons of collecting the tribute from the Arabs, 
is aſſiſted by a body of troops from Algiers. Shaw. Trav. p. 6. 
B EZ ANT. See the article BESANT. 
BEZ O ARX, or BEZO ARD, primarily denotes an antidote, or 
counter-poiſon. See ANTIDOTE. | 
* The word is formed from the Perfian pa-xabar, which de- 
notes the ſame; pa, ſignifying, againſt ; and zahar, poiſon. 
In which ſenſe the name is applied to divers chymical com- 
poſitions of that intention; as, mineral, ſolar, and jovial be- 
zoards. See BEZOARDICUM. . 
Some have alſo given the appellation animal bezoard, to a 
powder made of the heart and liver of vipers, pulverized to- 
gether. See VIPER. | 
BEZOAR, or BEzOARD, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes a 
medicinal ſtone, brought from the caſt or welt Indies, compoſed 
of ſeveral coats laid one over another, generated in the ſtomach 
of an animal of the goat kind, and eſteemed a powerful an- 
tidote and cardiac. Or, it may be defined, a ſtony ſubſtance, 
taken out of the ſtomach of ſome animal, compoſed of ſe- 
veral coats or laminæ, like an onion, and endued with a 


| 
to the beaſts; nor did it aught avail to conquer and kill the 


any other | 


Porcupine and Monky BEZ oA RS only differ from thoſe of the 
hog, in that they are found in the gall-bladders of thoſe anim 


Oriental BRZ oAx is in the moſt eſteem, 


Occidental BEZOAR is heavier, more brittle, of a dirtic: 


German BEzOAR, which ſome call cow's , is ſaid to be found 


ſteemed, though they are uſed in ſome medicines, and by the 


Hog or Boar BEZO AR, called by 


In figure and fize it reſembles a filbert, though more irreguiarz 


power of reſiſting poiſon, See COUNT ERPOISON, 
I 


unleſs we ſay with Tavernier, that theſe two, 3 


B E 2 


This is ſometimes alſo called the jrue B. 
kinds, oriental, and occidental. e and is of txe 


ad 
ſeveral parts of the Eaſt- Indies, chiely Golconda ® 
a 92 


nanor: it is there found mingled with the du, 
nimal of the goat-kind called pazan; in uu 50 
this ſtone is found.— The buds of à certain ſhrub 
animal uſes to brouze, are uſually found in th 
it, and ſuppoſed to be the baſis on which it is for 
The 1 grows of the bigneſs of an 
times of that of a pigeon's egg: it is 
ſnining ſkins, or coats, like an Lade N oy leveral 
colour, ſometimes a pale yellow, a browniſh red . Ee 
2 8 of bezoars produced by each Wu 8 
Ari om T O "Wy 10 
5 8 e Fielding one, two, c. to ſix, and other; 5 


The larger the ſtone, the more valuable it is held; its pr; 
increaſing like that of the diamond. —A ſtone of & 3 
is ſold in the Indies for 100 franks, and one of Len ae 
for 2000 livres. | W 
Oriental haar muſt be choſe glofly, of a ſmell! 
ambergreeſe, ſmooth to the touch, and in lar e 
e is 3 — colour uſually olive. n 
Bezoar is eaſily ſophiſticated, and the deceit 55 eaßſi 4: 
vered. The methods of proving it are, 7 Pang diſco- 
or four hours in lukewarm water; if the water 11 
ged, hor the bezoar loſe of its weight, it is pure. 20%. = 
try it with a ſharp, red-hot iron; if it enters the ſoar ih: 
the heat makes it fry and fhrivel, it is faRitious th = 
rub it over a paper ſmeared with chalk, or quick! : 
if it leave a yellow teint on the former, or a 5 Bal 
1 latter, it is good. | N 
ezear is given in vertigo's, epilepſies, palpitation 

heart, jaundice, colic, and ſo any e e — 
its real virtues anſwerable to its reputed ones, it were d * 
leſs a panacea. Indeed, its rarity, and the peculiar 1 8 
of its formation, have, perhaps, contributed as much * 
reputation, as any intrinſic worth. Ac preſent it begins to 
be prized leſs, and a great many able phyſicians diſcard it, as 
of no uſe or efficacy at all, ED 


Which the 
1 middle oi 
med. 


acor n, ſome. 


ike that of 
Pieces ; its 


green colour, leſs gloſſy, and generally held n inferi 

in virtue to the 4 Ed — lt five 82 beth at 
ſeveral animals, eſpecially in Peru; as the guanaco's Aale 
vicunna's, and taragua's; the bezoar of which laſt is the moſt 
eſteemed, this animal being much like the goat that produces 
the oriental, —But that of the firſt is more common, 572. 
the guanaco's, a creature about the ſize of a horſe by 
ſome deſcribed as of a ſpecies between a camel and a "will 


oat. 
fr ſome, this ſtone is of the bigneſs of a nut, in others of 
a pullet's egg: in ſome it is oval, in others flat, in others 
round; it is uſually of an aſh-colour, ſometimes duſky ; and 
formed of ſcales, like the oriental, but much thicker : it is 
ſmooth and even without fide, but when broke, looks as if it 
had been ſublimated, by reafon of the little ſhining necdles 
whereof it appears to be compoſed. 


in the ſtomach of certain cows, but more frequently in that 
of the chamois, a fort of rupicapra, or wild goat. See SHAMMY. 
Theſe bezoars are ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe but the hair 
of thoſe animals, which being occaſionally licked off by the 
tongue, is ſwallowed down, and being impregnated with the 
faliva, c. is condenſed into balls. 

Some of them weigh 18 ounces, but they are not much e- 


painters in miniature, to make a yellow colour, 
Beſides theſe three kinds of hezoar which the ſhops afford, 
there are three other kinds much rarer, viz, the 
the Dutch, pedro de forcs, 
and by the Portugueſe, who firſt brought it into Europe, peur? 
4 vaparis, found in the gall-bladder of a boar in the Faſt- 
ndies. 


its colour not fixed, but moſt commonly white with a teint 
of blue; it is ſmooth and ſhining; and is valued at ten times 
its weight in gold. 

The Indians attribute infinite virtues to this brzoar they call 
it maſtica de ſoho, and prefer it to the goat-vezoar ; not 70 
much on account of its being ſuppoſed the beſt preſervative 
the world againſt poiſons, as on account of its being ſovereign 
in the cure of the mardoxi, a diſeaſe they are wa liable to, 
and which is not leſs dangerous than the plague in Europe. 
Other properties which they aſcribe to it are, that it 18 ad- 
mirable againſt malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, and moſt diſeaſes 
of women not with child; experience ſhewing that it pro- 
motes abortion in thoſe who ule it indiſcreetly. 

To uſe it, they infuſe it in water, or wine, till it has comm” 
nicated a little bitterneſs to it. To facilitate the infuſion, and 
at the ſame time preſerve ſo precious a ſtone, they ually 
ſet it in a gold caſe pierced with holes. 


Sz 
he 


u. eee. Hanes, are not taken from the gall-bladders, but 
mos ra anger monky and porcupine 3 and that they 
are held in ſuch eſteem by, the natives of Malacca, that they 
never part with __ Nr as preſents to ambaſſadors, or 
4 rinces ea: - : 
LN 60 they are likewiſe found in Siam, —Indeed, the 
form, colour, and properties of theſe three bezoars are ſo near 
a-kin, that it is more than probable, they are all the ſame ſtone | 
under three different names. 1 
BEZOARDICUM Minerals, or Mineral BEZOAR, 15 a pre- 
ration of antimony corrected with ſpirit of nitre, and ſoftened 
by repeated Jotions, which carry oft the purgative virtue and 
ſubſtitute a r reg by which it promotes ſweat, 
:ke the native ſtone of that name. ; : | 
Bass Foviale, or BEZOAR of Fuptter, is a regulus 
made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony and 
two of block-tin, which, powdered and mixed with fox 
ounces of corroſive ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind of 
butter, and that diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolution 
diſtilled three times; the bez-ar remaining at bottom is to be 
powdered, waſhed, and mingled with ſpirit of wine, till it 
grow inſipid. V OS ONE UE 
BezOARDICUM Zunale, or of ſilver, is made by mixing recti- 
fied butter of antimony with fine ſilver, diffolved in ſpirit of 
nitre, upon which a powder falls to the bottom, which 1s the 
BezoaRDicum Martiale, is a diſſolution of crocus martis by 
reverberation in butter of antimony, with ſpirit of nitre poured 
on it : commended by ſome againſt hyſterical, hypochondria- 
cal, and icterical diſorders. . . | 5 
BIATHANA TI, BIAOANA TOI“, the fame with ſuicides, 
or thoſe who kill themſelves. See SUICIDE, _. 

* Dr. Donne dean of St. Paul's has a work under the title of 
Biatbanatus: wherein he undertakes to prove this poſition, 
or paradox—That ſuicide is not ſo naturally fin, as that it 
may never be otherwiſe. Lond. Ato. | 


BIBERE ad pinnas. See the article PI NAS. 

BIBITORY Muſcle. See ApDpUc TOR Oculi. 

BIBLE, a book, by way of eminence fo called, containing the 
ſcriptures, 7. e, the writings of the old and new teſtament. 
Bibles are diſtinguiſhed, according to their language, into He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Cophtic, &c. 
Some account of each whereof, and their feveral editions, &c. 
we ſhall here ſubjoin. | 

H:brew B1BLEs, are either manuſcript, or printed. The beſt 
manuſcript bibles are thoſe copied by the Jews of Spain. Thoſe 
copied by the Jews of Germany are leſs exact, but more 
common. The two kinds are eafily diſtinguiſhed from each 
other; the former being in beautiful characters, like the He- 


tom of each page, where he explains the Hebrew words by 
Spaniſh words. This 4rb/e is much eſteemed by the Jews at 


Conſtantinople : in the text they have diſtinguiſhed between 
words where the point camets is to be read with a camets- 


hatuph, that is by an o and not an a, 


Of all the editions of the Hebrew bible in 8vo, the moſt beau- 
tiful and correct are the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew of Am- 


ſterdam. The firſt, of 1661, is the beſt paper; but that of 


1667, the moſt exact: that however, publiſhed fince at 

Amſterdam by Vander Hooght in 1705, is preferable to any 

of them. | 

After Athias, three Hebraiſing Proteſtants engaged themſelves 

in reviſing and publiſhing the Hebrew bible, viz. Clodius, 
ablonſki, and Opitius.—Clodius's edition was publiſhed at 
rankfort in 1677, in 4to, At the bottom of the page it 

has the various readings of the former editions; but the au- 


thor does not appear ſufficiently verſed in the zccenting, eſ- 


pecially in the poetical books; beſides, that not being pub- 
liſhed under his eye, many faults have crept in — hat of 


' Jablonſki in 1699, in 4to, at Berlin, is very beautiful as to 


er and print: but, though the editor pretends he made uſe 
of the editions of Athias, and Clodius, ſome critics find it 
ſcarce in any thing different from the 4to edition of Bomberg. 
That of Opitius is alſo in 4to, at Keil in 1709 ; the character 
is large and good, but the paper bad: It is done with a great 
deal of care; but the editor made uſe of no manuſcripts but 
thoſe of the German libraries; ＋ en, the French ones, 
which is an omiſſion common to all three. — They have this 
advantage however, that beſides the diviſions uſed by the 
Jews, both general and particular, into paraſkes and peſukim, 
they have alſo thoſe of the Chriſtians, or of the Latin bzbles, 
into chapters and verſes; the keri ketib, or various readings, 


Latin ſummaries, Sc. which make them of conſiderable. 


uſe, with reſpet to the Latin editions and the concor- 
dances. | 
The little Bible of R. Stephens in 16to, is much prized for 
the beauty of the character. Care, however, muſt be taken; 
there being another edition of Geneva, exceedingly like it, 
excepting, that the print is worſe, and the text leſs correct. 
To theſe may be added ſome other Hebrew bibles without 
points, in Bvo and 24to, which are much coveted by the 
Jews; not that they are more exact, but more portable 
than the reſt, and are uſed in their ſynagogues and ſchools: 
of theſe there are two beautiful editions, the one of Plantin, 
in 8yo, with two columns, and the other in 24to, reprinted 
by Raphalengius at Leiden, in 1610. There is alſo an edi- 
tion of them by Laurens at Amſterdam, in 1631, ina larger 
character; another in 12mo at Frankfort, in 1694, full of 
faults, with a preface of M. Leuſden at the head of it. 


brew bibles of Bomberg, Stephens and Plantin; the latter in | Greet B1BLEs.—There are a great number of editions of the 


characters like thofe of Munfter and Gryphius.—F, Simon ob- 
ferves, that the oldeſt manuſcript Hebrew bibles are not above 6 
or 700 years old; nor does Rabbi Menaham, who quotes a vaſt 
number of them, pretend any of them exceed 600 years. 
The moſt ancient printed Hebrew bibles are thoſe publiſhed by 
the Jews of Italy, eſpecially of Peſaro and Breſſe. Thoſe of 
Portugal alfo printed ſome parts of the bible at Liſbon, before 
their expulſion.—This may be obſerved in the general, that 
the beſt Hebrew bibles are thoſe printed under the inſpection 
of the Jews; there being ſo many minutiz to be obſerved, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible for any other to ſucceed in it. | 
In the beginning of the fixth century Dan. Bomberg printed ſe- 
veral Hebrew bibles in folio and quarto at Venice, moſt of which | 
are eſteemed both by the Jews and Chriſtians: the firſt in 
1517, which is the leaſt exact, and generally goes by the 
name of Felix Pratenſis, the perſon who reviſed it: the ſe- 
cond in 1526, with the maſſora and the commentaries of ſe- 
veral rabbins, and a Hebrew preface by Rabbi J. Bencha- 
im. —In 1548, the ſame Bomberg printed the lis Bible of 
Rabbi Benchajim, which is the beſt and moſt perfect of them 
all: it is diſtinguiſhed from the firſt of the ſame rabbi, by 
the comment of Rabbi D. Kimchi on the chronicles, which 
is not in the preceding. From this edition it was, that 
Buxtorf, the father, printed his rabbinical Hebrew bil at 
Ba{il, in 1618; but in this are ſeveral faults, eſpecially in 
te commentaries of the rabbins, where that learned man 
altered ſome places that were againſt the Chriſtians. In the 
ame year appeared at Venice a new edition of the rabbi- 
nical bible by Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, who 
pretended to have corrected a great number of faults in the 
tormer edition; bur, beſides that it is much inferior to the 
other Hebrew bibles of Venice, with regard to paper and 
print, it has paſſed through the hands of the inquiſitors, 
N altered many paſſages in the commentaries of the 
FADDINS, 5 
For Hebrew bibles in 4to, that of R. Stephens is eſteemed for 
che beauty of the characters; but it is very incorrect, Plan- 
allo printed ſeveral beautiful Hebrew bibles at Antwerp; 
Je veſt is that of 1566, ig 4to. Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael, a 
learned Portugueſe Jew, publiſhed two editions of the He- 
veto bible at Amſterdam, the one in 4to, the other in 8vo; 
the firſt has two columns, and for that reaſon is commodious 
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bible in Greek ; but they may be all reduced to three or 
four gene ones, viz. that of Complutum, or Alcala de 
Henares, that of Venice, that of Rome, and that of Ox- 
ford, The firſt was publiſhed in 1515 by Cardinal Ximenes, 
and inſerted in the polyglot bible, uſually called the Complu- 
tenſian bible: this edition is not juſt, the Greek of the Seventy 
being altered in many places according to the Hebrew text. It 
has however been reprinted in the Polyglot bible of Antwerp, in 
that of Paris, and in the 4to bible commonly called bible of 
Vatablte. See PoOLYGLOT., | 
The ſecond Gree# bible is that of Venice in 1518, Here the 
Greek text of the Septuagint is reprinted juſt as it ſtood in 
the manuſcript, full of faults of the copiſts, but eaſily amended. 
— This edition has been reprinted at Straſburg, Baſil, Frank- 
fort, and other places, with ſome alterations to bring it 
nearer the Hebrew, The moſt commodious is that of Frank- 
fort ; there being added to this, little ſcholia, where are ſhewn 
the different interpretations of the old Greek tranſlators : the 
author of this collection has not added his name; but it is 
commonly aſcribed to Junius. | 
The third Greek bible is that of Rome in 1587, with Greek 
ſcholia collected from the manuſcripts in the Roman libraries 
by Pet. Morin. This fine edition has been reprinted at Paris 
in 1628, by J. Morin, prieſt of the oratory, who has added 
the Latin tranſlation, which in the Roman was printed ſe- 
— 7 with ſcholia.— The Greek edition of Rome has 
een printed in the Polyglot bible of London; to which are 
added, at bottom, the various readings of the Alexandrian 
manuſcript. This has been alſo reprinted in England in 4to 
and 12mo, with ſome alterations. It has been again pub- 
liſhed at Franeker in 1709, by Bos, who has added all the 
various readings he could find. 
The fourth Greek bible is that done from the Alexandrian ma- 
nuſcript, begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe in 170%. In this 


the Alexandrian manuſcript is not printed ſuch as it is, but 


ſuch as it was thought it ſbould be, 7. e. it is altered where- 
ever there appeared any fault of the copiſts, or any word in- 
ſerted from any particular dialect: this, ſome think a piece 
of merit, but others a fault; urging that the 38 


ſhould have been given abſolutely and entirely of itſelf, and 


all conjectures, as to the readings, have been thrown into the 
notes. See SEPTUAGINT. | 


or the reader. In 1634, R. Jac. Lombroſo publiſhed a new] Latin BrBLEs, how numerous ſoever, may be all reduced t 


*Qition in 4to at Venice, with ſmall literal notes at the bot- 


three claſſes, viz. the ancient vulgate, tranſlated from the 


Greek 
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Creek ſeptuagint : the modern vulgate, the greateſt part of 
which is done from the Hebrew text; and the new Latin 
. tranſlations, done alſo from the Hebrew text in the 16th cen- 
tury.— We have nothing remaining of the ancient vulgate 

uſed in the primitive times in the Weſtern churches, but the 
Palms, Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſtes. Nobilius has endeayoured 

to retrieve it from the works of the ancient Latin fathers but 


it was impoſſible to do it exactly, in regard moſt of the fathers | , 


did not keep cloſe to it in their citations. See VULGATE: | 
As to the modern vulgate, there are a vaſt number of editions 


very different from each other. Cardinal Ximenes has inſerted | 


one in the bible of Complutum, corrected and altered in many 
places. R. Stephens, and the doctors of Louvain, have 
taken a world of pains in correcting the modern -vulgate. 


The beſt edition of Stephens's Latin bible is that of 1540, re- 
printed in 1545; in which are added, on the margin, the 


various readings of ſeveral Latin manuſcripts, which he had 
conſulted. The doctors of Louvain reviſed the modern vul- 
gate after R. Stephens; and added the various readings of ſe- 


veral Latin manuſcripts. The beſt of the Louvain editions | 


are thoſe, at the end of which are added the critical notes of 
rancis Lucas of Bruges. 


All theſe reformations of the Latin bible were made before | 


the time of Pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. Since which, 
people have not dared to make any alterations, excepting 
in comments, and ſeparate notes. The correction of Cle- 
ment VIII. in 1592, is now the ſtandard throughout all the 


Roman churches: that pontiff made two reformations; but 


it is the firſt of them that is followed. From this the b:b/es 
of Plantin were done, and from thoſe of Plantin all the reſt; 
ſo that the common bibles have none of the after- corrections 
of the ſame Clement VIII. It is a heavy charge that lies 

on the editions of pope Clement, viz. that they have ſome 


new texts added, and many old ones altered, to counte- 


nance and confirm what they call the Catholic doctrine: 
witneſs that celebrated paſſage of St. John, tres ſunt, & e. See 
„ . 

There are a great number of Latin bibles of the third claſs, 
comprehending the verſions from the originals of the ſacred 


books made within theſe 200 years. The firſt is that of Santes 


Pagninus, a Dominican, printed at Lions in 4to, in 1528, much 
eſteemed the Jews. This the author improved in a ſecond 
edition. In 1542, there was a beautiful edition of the ſame 


at Lions in folio, with ſcholia, publiſhed under the name of 
Michael Villanovanus, i. e. Michael Servetus, author of the 


ſcholia. Thoſe of Zurich have likewiſe publiſhed an edition 

of Pagninus's Bible in 4to. And R. Stephens reprinted it in 

folio, with the vulgate, in 1557, pretending to give it more 

correct than in the former editions. There is alſo another 

edition of 1586, in four columns, under the name of Vatable: 

And we find it again in the Hamburgh edition of the Bible 
in four languages. | 


In the number of Latin bibles is alſo uſually ranked the ver-| 


ſion of the ſame Pagninus corrected, or rather rendered lite- 
ral, by Arias Montanus; which correction being approved 


of by the dectors of Louvain, &c. was inferted in the poly- 


glot bible of Philip II. and ſince in that of London. There 
have been various editions of it in folio, 4te, and 8vo ; to 


which have been added the Hebrew text of the old teſtament, | 


and the Greek of the new. The beſt of them all is the firſt, 
which is in folio, 1571, 


Since the reformation, there have been ſeveral Latin verſions 


of the bible from the originals, by Proteſtants. The moſt e- 
ſteemed are thoſe of Munſter, Leo Juda, Caftalio, and Tre- 
mellius : the three laſt whereof have been reprinted various 
times. —Caſtalio's fine Latin pleaſes moſt people; but there 
are ſome who think it too much affected: the beſt edition 
thereof is that in 1573. Leo Juda's verſion, altered a little 
by the divines'of Salamanca, was added to the ancient Latin 
edition, as publiſhed by R. Stephens with notes, under 
the name of Vatable, That of Junius and Tremellius 1s 
preferred, eſpecially by the Calviniſts, and has undergone a 
great number of editions, | 

One may add a fourth claſs of Latin bibles, comprehending 
the Vulgate edition corrected from the originals. The bible 
of Iſidorus Clarius is of this number: that author not being 
contented with reſtoring the ancient Latin copy, has cor- 
rected the tranſlator in a great number of places, which he 
thought ill rendered. Some Proteſtants have followed the 
ſame method; and among others, Andrew and Luke Oſian- 
der, who have each publiſhed a new edition of the Vulgate, 
corrected from the originals. 


Oriental BiBLEs,—At the head of the Oriental verſions of 


the bible muſt be placed the Samaritan ; as being the moſt 
ancient of all, and admitting no more for holy ſcripture but 
the Pentateuch, or hve books of Moſes. — This tranſlation is 
made from the Samaritan Hebrew text, which is a little dif- 
ferent from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This verſion has 
never been printed alone ; nor any where but in the Poly- 
glots of London and Paris See SAMARITAN and PEN T A- 
. 
Cbaldes B1BLEs are only the gloſſes or expoſitions made by 
the Jews in the time when they ſpake the Chaldee tongue. 
"Theſe they call by the name of Targumim, or paraphraſes, | 


' 


BI C 


as not being any ſtrict verſions of the ſcriptute, T3 | 
been inſerted a in the large Hebrew OT of yy have 

. Bafil ; but are read more commodiouſly in the Polyglots, bein, 

there attended with a Latin tranflation, See Tarxcun 18 

Syriac BIE LES. In the year 1562, Widmanſtadius printed 
whole New Teſtament in — Vienna, in a bea the 
character: After him there were ſeveral other editions PO 
it was inſerted in the bible of Philip II. with a Latin tr. * 
tion. Gabriel Sion ĩta alſo publiſhed a beautiful Syriac _ 
of the Pſalms at Paris in 1525, with a Latin interpretatin 

The whole bible is printed in Syriac in the Pol yglots of Pn 

don and Paris, 3 | wo 

Arabic BIBLEs,—In the year 1516, Aug. Juſtinian 

Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic verſion of th 

with the Hebrew text and Chaldee paraphraſe, addi 
interpretations, There are alſo Arabic verſions of the wh 
ſcriptures in the Polyglots of London and Paris; and we ks : 

an edition of the Old-Teftament entire, printed at | 
1671, by order of the congregation de propaganda fide ; bu 4 
is of little eſteem, as having been altered agreeably to the h I 
gate edition, The Arabic bibles among us, are not te f. 
with thoſe uſed with the Chriſtians in the Eaft. — Some lear 
ed men take the Arabic verſion in the Old Teſtament e 
in the Polyglots, to be that of Saadias: at leaſt in the mai 
Their reaſon is, that Aben Ezra, a great antagoniſt of Sadias . 
quotes ſome paſſages of his verſion, which are the ſame with, 
thoſe in the Arabic verſion of the Polyglots; yet others Fn 
of opinion, that Saadias's verſion is not extant, In 1622 
Erpenius printed an Arabic Pentateuch, called alſo the Pen- 
tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of Bar. 
bary, and for their uſe. . This verſion is very literal, and 
eſteemed very exact, The four Evangeliſts have alſo been 
publiſhed in Arabic, with a Latin verſion, at Rome in x 591 
folio, Theſe have been ſince zeprinted in the Polyglots of 
London and Paris, with ſome little alterations of Gabriel 
Sionita, Erpenius publiſhed an Arabic New Teſtament, en- 
tire, as he found it in his manuſcript copy, at Leyden, in 16 16. 

Cophtic BIB LES. We have no part of the Bible printed in 
Cophtic, but there are ſeyeral manuſcript copies in the great 
libraries, eſpecially that of the French king. 

Athiopic BIB LES. — The Ethiopians have alſo tranſlated the 

bible into their language. There have been printed ſepa- 

rately, the Pſalms, Canticles, ſome chapters of Geneſis, 

Ruth, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and the New Te. 

ſtament ; all which have been ſince reprinted in the Poly- 

glot of London. For the Athiopic New Teſtament, which 

was firſt printed at Rome in 1548, it is a very unaccurate 

| _— and is reprinted in the Engliſh Polyglot with all its 
aults. 

Erne BI BL ES. There is a very ancient Armenian verſion 
of all the bible, done from the 1. —— of the Seventy, by 

| ſome of their doctors about the time of St.Chryſoſtom. This 
was firſt printed intire in 1664, by one of their biſhops at 
Amſterdam, in 4to ; with the New Teftament in 8vo. 

Perſian B1iBLES.—Some of the fathers ſeem to ſay, that all the 
ſcripture was formerly tranſlated into the language of the 
Perſians ; but we have nothing now remaining of the ancient 
verſion, which was, Joubtlel, done from the Septuagint. 
The Perſian Pentateuch printed in the London Polyglot is, 
doubtleſs, the work of Rabbi Jacob, a Perſian Jew. In the 
ſame Polyglot we have likewiſe the four Evangeliſts in Per- 
ſian, with a Latin tranſlation ; but this appears very modern, 
incorrect, and of little uſe. 

Gothic BIB LES. It is generally ſaid, that Ulphilas, a Gothic 
biſkop, who lived in the fourth century, made a verlion of 
the whole bible, excepting the book of Kings, for the uſe 
of his country- men. That book he omitted, by reaſon of 
the frequent mention of the wars therein ; as fearing to in- 
ſpire too much of the military genius into that people. We 
have nothing remaining of this verſion, but the Four Evange- 
uns, printed in 4to, at. Dort, in 1665, from a very ancient 
VIS. | | 

Muſcevite BIBLES. An entire ible in the Sclavonic tongue, 
was printed at Oſtravia in Volhinia, in the year 1581; and 
this is what we commonly call the Muſcovite bible. It was 
printed at the expence of Con. Baſil, duke of Oſtravia, for 
the common ſervice of all Chriſtians who ſpeak the Sclavo- 
nic language, whereof the Muſcovitiſh is a dialect. 

BiBLEsS in the vulgar tongues are too numerous to be here re- 
hearſed. See F. Simon's Critical Hiſtory, Le Long's Biblis. 
theca Sacra, and the Bibliotheca Sacra of F. Calmet, annexed 

to his dictionary of the bible. 

BICEPS, in anatomy, is a name common to ſeveral muſcles, 
from their having two heads. Such is the 

BICEPS cubiti, or humeri, a muſcle of the arm, one of whoſe 
heads ariſes from the upper edge of the cavity of the head 

of the ſcapula, and is round and tendinous, and incloſed in 
the channel in the head of the humerus: the other ariſing 
from the proceſſus coracoides, is broad and tendinous : and 

both unite about the middle and fore-part of the arm, and 
make one belly, which is inſerted by a ſtrong and round 
tendon into the tuberofity at the upper end of the ra- 

dius.—See Tas, Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 24. fig. 2. J. 20. 
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called alſo gemellus. See GEME LLUS. 
. Thies of Femoris, a muſcle of the leg with two heads; 
.* one coming from the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and the 
lower part of the femur: both which join 


the 
ee bee ted by one tendon into the ſuperiour and 


and are infer 
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ibi is likewiſe employed in turning the leg, together 
= - foot and res, ourward, when we fit down. See 
 (Myol.) fig. ©. u. 40. ZR 
GERT 4 LE A Fe: among the ancient Romans, inſti- 
tuted for the performance of the ceremonies of a bidental, 
The bidentales conſtituted a college or decury, who had the 
ſervice and procuration, or interpretation of thunder and 
lightning. See THUNDER, Sc. | = 
The firtt and principal part of their office was the facrificing 
a ſheep of two years old, which in their language was called 
bidens, as having only two teeth one on each fide ; or rather 
from bidennis, anciently written for biennis, two years old. 
BIG Ax, a chariot for racing, drawn by two horſes a- breaſt. 
*The word ought rather to be written 51g, in the plural; 
. bijuze, two horſes being joined by a jugum, or yoak. 
Bigæ, ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from trigæ, guadrige, &c. 
See T RIGA, and QUADRIGA. 8 
Bigæ are of a very ancient ſtanding: all the heroes in Ho- 
mer, Heliod, Virgil, Sc. fought in them. : 
BIGANLY, a double marriage, or the poſſeſſing of two wives 
at the ſame time. See MARRIAGE, c. 
Among the ancient Romans, thoſe convicted of bjgamy were 
branded with a note of iznominy ; and in France, were an- 
_ ciently puniſhed with death. See POLYGAMY, 
BiGAMY, in the canon law, is alſo where a perſon either mar- 
ries two women ſucceſſively; or only marries one woman 
who had been married before. —Each of which the canoniſts 
account impediments to be a clerk, or to hold a biſhopric 
without a diſpenſation : a point of diſcipline founded on that 
of St. Paul, Let a biſhop be the husband of one wife, 1 Tim. 3.2. 
Apoſt. Conſt: 17. 18. 
Bigamy they make of two kinds—real, as where the party 
actually marries twice—and interpretative, where he marries 
a widow, or woman debauched before, which is eſteemed 
a kind of ſecond marriage. 
Here, F. Doucine diftinguiſhes, and obſerves, that Irenzus 
having been married twice, muſt in this ſenſe have been 
guilty of bigamy, and therefore made biſhop of Tyre contra- 
ry to the canons, He therefore thinks with St. | Soi Sc. 
that thoſe only who married two wives after baptiſm, came 
under the incapacity of b;gamy : but St. Ambroſe, Auguſtin, 
Sc. are expreſs, that it is b:gamy, whether the firſt wife 
were married before, or after baptiſm. 7. du Neſtor. 


The Romaniſts make a third kind of bigamy, by interfreta- | 


tion; as, when a perſon in holy orders, or that has taken 
on him ſome monaſtic order, marries. —'This the biſhop can 
diſpenſe withal, at leaſt on ſome occaſions. 
"There is alſo a kind of ſpiritual bigamy; as, when a perſon 
holds two incompatible benefices, v. gr. two biſhoprics, two 
vicarages, two canonries ſub eodem tecto, c. 
BIGN ESS. See the article MaGxiTupE. 
BIGO T*, a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate, or perverſely wedded 
to an opinion. | 
* The word comes from the German bey, and Gott, or the 
Engliſh &y-Gzd. 
Camden relates, that the Normans were firſt called bigots, 
on occaſion of their duke Rollo, who receiving Gifla, daugh- 
ter of king Charles, in marriage, and with her the inveſti- 
ture of the dukedom, refuſed to kiſs the king's foot in token 
of tubjection, unleſs he would hold it out tor that purpoſe : 


and being urged to it by thoſe preſent, anſwered haſtily, N:| 


ty God ; whereupon the king turning about, called him bigot; 
_ which name paſſed from him to his people. 

BILARIUsS porus, BIL AR V pore, or hepatic duct, a conſider- 
able appendage of the liver, ſormed from the concurrence 0: 
a wultitude of ſmall ramifications ſpringing from the gland: 
vi the liver, which unite into ſeveral trunks equal in magni- 
ride to the branches of the hepatic arteries; and accompan) 
tem 2 tor aer fe through the whole ſubſtance of the 
er; being wrapped up in the ſame capſu - 
et a, . ap in the ine l. f. with the pox 

{ heſe branches are about the ſize of a wheat-ſtraw, the big 
gelt large enough to admit the little finger; and are diſtinguiſh- 
able from the porta by their contents, being always full o, 
bile, Beſides the capſula common to theſe and the porta 

each has a thick white coat proper to itſelf, lixe the muſcu- 
lous coat of an artery, 
On the concave ſide of the liver the ſeveral ramification: 
meet, and form one trunk, or channel, properly called the 


lar; pore, about the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, which deſcend- | 


ing about two inches, meets with the c: ſtic duct, and toge- 


tler with it forms what we call the duc: us communis; which 
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(Spanch.) fg. 5. lit. F. See alſo Porus. | 
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BILAWS, or BiLawts. 
BILD GE, or BIT OE of a ſhip, denotes the bottom of her 


7 
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deſcending in a right line, about four inches, diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the duodenum, by an oblique inſertion, oftentimes at 
the ſame aperture with the pancreatic duct. 

The porus bilarius communicates with the gall bladder, by a 
duct firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and afterwards by Blaſi- 
us and Perrault, who gave it the name of the cy/? hepatic du?. 
Verheyen, in oxen, found two, three, or four of thefe cyſt- 
hepatic ducts ; and the like has been obſerved in a dog and 
a man. See CysT-HEPATIC duet. 

| See the article By-Laws. 


floor; or the breadth of that part which ſhe reſts on, when 
ſhe is a-ground. 


Bit DGE-water is that, which by reaſon of the flatneſs of the 


ſhip's bottom, lies on her ffoor, and cannot go to the well of 
the pump. 

The Dutch, whoſe ſhips are often of this form, uſe a ſort 
of pumps called bildge-pumps; or, as we call them, burr-pun fs, 
to carry off the bildge-water, See PUMP, 

When a ſhip ſtrikes on a rock, they allo ſay, ſhe is biluged, 
or buldged. | 


BILE*, Bir 1s, a yellow bitter juice, ſeparated from the blood 


in the liver, collected in the porus bilarius, and gall- bladder, 
and thence diſcharged by the common duct into the duode- 
num. See LivER, &c. | gu 
* The word bile comes from the Latin 6:/:5, which ſome fetch 

further from the Greek g, violence; becauſe bilious peo- 

ple are inclined to anger : others derive it from the Latin 

bullire, to boil. 
Bile is of two kinds, hepatic and cy//ic —The firſt, moſt pro- 
perly called b:/e, is ſeparated immediately from the glands of 
the liver into the porus bilarius.— The ſecond, now properly 
called gall, is ſeparated likewiſe from the glands of the liver 
into the gall-bladder, by roots or ducts proper to it!clf, See 
GALL, PoRUs, &c. 
The cyſlic bile is thicker, a deeper yellow, and bitterer; is 
not evacuated continually, but only when 1ts receptacle is 
replete ; in which caſe the contraction of the irritated fibres 
propels it into the duodenum. — The hepatic bile is greener, thin- 
ner, more mild and pellucid, and is continually oozing out; 
being expelled by the ſole action of the neighbouring parts. 
The'cy/tic lile reſiſts acids, and, mixed with other Huids, 
gives them the like property: it ablterges like ſoap, and ren- 
ders cils capable of mixing with water ; it reſolves and at- 
tenuates reſins, gums; and other tenacious bodies, rendering 
them homogeneal to itſelf. It is neither alcalious nor acid, 
but ſeems a concretion of oil, ſalt, and ſpirits diluted with 
water, By a chymical analyſis Dr. Drake obſerves it affords 
ſome ſulphur, or oil, ſome volatile ſalt, a good deal of fixt 
falt, (in which particular it differs from all other animal 
liquors) and a moderate quantity of caput mortuum, or earth: 
the baſis is phlegm. 
The uſe and effect of the bile is, by mixing with the chyle 
and the fæces, to attenuate, reſolve, abſterge, and ſtimulate 
the fibre motrices of the inteſtines ; alſo to mix together 
things very difterent, to bruiſe and blunt thoſe that are ſharp 
and ſaline, to divide thoſe that are coagulated, to open the 
paſſages for the chyle, to excite appetite, to act the part of a 
ferment, and to aſſimilate crude things to things concocted. 
— T hele effects the cy/?zc bile has in a greater, the hepatic in 
a leis degree. 
Dr. Quincy thinks the principal uſe of both ſorts of Bile is 
to ſheath and blunt the acids of the chyle, entangling them 
with its ſulphur, fo as to prevent their being ſufficiently di- 
luted by the pancreatic juice to enter the lacteals: which ſeems 
confirmed by this; that notwithſtanding the great quantity 
of acid falts in the aliment in the ſtomach, there are never 
any found in the chyle after it has paſſed the duodenum, and 
been impregnated with the chyle continually oozing out of 
the porus bilarius. See AC1D and BLoop. 
Borelli aſſerts, that part of the bile diſcharged into the inte- 
ſtines, re-enters the meſeraic veins, and mixing with the 
blood of the vena porta, is again percolated through the li- 
ver; and Boerhaave ſeems of the ſame opinion: on which 
footing the bile has its circulation, as well as the blood. 
Some will have the cy/?ic bile brought to its receptacle three 
different ways, and that it is even compoſed of three diffe- 
rent kinds of bile, whence its different properties. —Though 
Boerhaave takes thoſe properties rather to reſult from its ſtag- 
nating in the gall-bladder ; and with Malpighi, thinks the 
bitter part may probably become ſo in the glands between the 
coats of the gall-bladder, which are furnithed from the cy- 
ſtic arteries ; whence it proceeds bitter, and mixes with the 
reſt in the bladder. | 
The Bile is a juice of great importance with regard to the 
good or ill habitude of the animal. Dr. Woodward has 
traced its effects throughout the body very minutely, and 
makes no ſcruple to aſcribe moſt of the diſeaſes theteof to 
ſome diſorder of the bile, This he takes to be the chief 
ſpring in the animal machine, and from this accounts for 
moſt of the phænomena of a body, whether healthy or diſ- 
eaſed : and yet the ancients generally took it to be no more 
than an excrement, for which they could not find any uſe, 
Many of the moderns, from the ſmall quantity of bile ſe- 
cerned, have been led into - 3 that this ſecretion is 
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not the ſole end of fo conſiderable a viſcus as the liver. Dr. 
Keil obſerves, that in a dog whoſe common duct was near as 
big as that of a man, he gathered at the rate of about two 
drams an hour; though in a human body, there is reaſon to 
think the quantity ſecreted to be greater. 
The bile is a part found in all animals: even pigeons, &r. 
which have no gall-bladder, yet have bile; their liver being 
found very bitter. Mr, Tauvry obſerves, that the bile be- 
comes one of the principal cauſes of thirſt, by mixing with 
the ſalival juice, See THIRST. Mr 
Sometimes the bile from yellow becomes greeniſh, like ver- 
digreeſe, and frequently pale, like the yolks of eggs, and that 
without any other apparent cauſe than a little motion, a con- 
vulſion, or a violent paſſion of the mind. This occaſions many 
and terrible diſeaſes, as nauſea's, an abhorrence of food, an- 
xiety, ſighing, cardialga's, wind, diarrhœa's, dyſenteries, a- 
cute diſeaſes, fevers, and convulſions. 
Sometimes it becomes black, and takes the name of choler : 
in this caſe it ſometimes taſtes like a very ſharp vinegar ;* 
ſometimes like putrified blood, gnawing, burning, diſſolving, 
conſuming, occaſioning inflammations, gangrenes, mortifica- 
tions, violent pains, and terrible fermentations. 
Of atrabilis, or black bile, Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes three kinds: 
Tt, the mildeſt, ariſing from the matter of the blood, put in 
too great a motion, which hence takes the name of aduft : the 
24 isan aggravation of the firſt ariſing from the ſame cau- 
ſes, only heightened : the 3d is a corrupt, parched bile, which, 
if it aroſe from a greeniſh, or palifh ſort, is ſtill worſe, 
Too great an evacuation of the bil, either upwards or down- 
wards, robs the chylefaction of its main inſtrument ; hence 
it prevents digeſtion, ſecretion, excretion of the faces, pro- 


duces an acid temperature, coldneſs, weakneſs, paleneſs, ſwoon- | 


ings, &c,—lIf the bile, when prepared, be prevented its dif- 
charge into the inteſtines, it produces a jaundice. See JAUN- 
DICE, 
Secretion of the BILE, — For the manner in which the ite is ſe- 
parated in the liver, there are various opinions. Some main- 
tain, that the pores of the ſecretory glandules of the liver, 
have a certain configuration and magnitude, to which the 
particles of the lile floating in the blood being juſt anſwer- 
able, both in bulk and figure, are admitted in, and all the 
reſt excluded, —Others, with Sylvius and Liſter, not allow- 
ing any difference in the configuration, as knowing that the 
pores of all the veſſels are circular, and that particles of all 
kinds will be admitted, if ſmall enough, have recourſe to a 
ferment, which they ſuppoſe to reſide in the liver, by means 
whereof the particles of the blood, in their paſſage through 
the ſecretory ducts, aſſume the form of 4i/e, But as this is 
little elſe than begging the queſtion, others have recourſe to 
another hypotheſis ; maintaining, that the fluids contained 
in the blood of the vena porta, while that enters the ſub- 
tance of the liver in its way to the extremities of the vena 
cava, indifferently apply to the apertures of the ſecretory tubes 
contiguous to the extreme branches of the porta, which are 
wide enough, and to the roots of the cava, which are not 
wide enough, to receive them ; by which means being ſepa- 
rated from the ſociety and the inteſtine motion of the other 
and eſſential part of the blood, and being no longer agitated by 
the vital action of the blood- veſſels, and becoming expoſed to 
the actions of the b/ary veſſels, they conſtitute a new humour 
diſtinct from the blood, called bile, &c,—Dr. Keil chuſes to 
account for the ſecretion of the 4i/e from the ſtrong attrac- 
tion between the particles whereof it is compoſed. He ob- 
ſerves, that the hcart and liver being ſo near each other, were 
the cceliac artery to have carried all the blood to the liver, 
conſidering the velocity of the blood, ſo viſcid a ſecretion 
as the bile could never have been effected. Nature therefore 
forms a vein for the purpoſe, vz. the porta, and by it ſends 
the blood from the branches of the meſenteric and cceliac ar- 
teries to the liver; by which the blood is brought a great 
way about, paſſing through the inteſtines, ſtomach, ſpleen, 
and pancreas, ere it arrives at the liver; thus its velocity is 
exceedingly diminiſhed, and the particles that are to form 
the bile have a ſufficient time to attract one another, and u- 
nite before they come to their ſecerning veſſels. But, as if 
this diminution of velocity were not ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe, nature has gone further; having made the cavities of 
all the arteries increaſe as they divide: thus the ſum of the 
branches ariſing from the aorta, is to the aorta itſelf, as 
102740 to 100000, And yet, as if that proportion were too 
little for the preſent purpoſe, nature has here taken a further 
ſtep, and increaſed the branches ſpringing from the meſente- 
ric artery in a greater ratio. Thus, in a body which he ex- 
amined, he found the ſum of the branches more than double 


* 


that of the trunk; and therefore the velocity of the blood 


in the former, muſt be leſs than half that of the latter. He 
further ſhews, from a juſt calculation, that the time the blood 
now takes in its paſſage from the aorta to the liver is at leaſt 
twenty- ſix minutes: whereas, had an artery gone directly 
from the aorta to the liver, it would have paſſed in little 
more than half a ſecond, viz. in 2437 times the ſpace it 
now takes up in its paſſage. Whence it appears, that the blood 
was not in a ſtate K to yield bile, had it gone directly from 
the aorta to the liver; and that a longer time, and more lan- 


guid motion was neceſſary to have the 3; 
readineſs to be — He adds, hy 2 
exiſt in the glands the ſame as they are found aft 
nature would not on this occaſion been at ſo mk, 

to retard the blood's velocity: beſides that the 311 "Pence 
ther advantage from the uſe of the porta; for, b has ano. 
through ſo many parts ere it reach the liver 1 > 
hind it moſt of its lympha; by which means th ped, 
being brought nearer each other, are; by their my a f 
tion, ſooner united. See SECRETION, eas 
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if required. See JURY and MED 

BILIOUS complexion, 
CHOLERIC, Oc. 

mm 5 = _ See the article CoL ic. 

„in huſbandry, denotes an edge-tool. 
fitted to a handle, * uſed to lop «te Sex kind, 
it is called an hand-bill; when long, an hedge-bill en ſhort, 

BILL, in law, denotes a ſecurity for money under the 
and ſometimes ſeal of the debtor, without any condie; 8 
forfeiture, in caſe of non- performance. In which it * 
{tinguiſhed from a bond or obligation. See OBI IG 45 IS di- 

BILL alſo denotes a declaration in writing; expreſſing 3 — 

or grievance which the complainant hath ſuffered by t 

complained of; or elfe ſome offence committed by ki 

ſome Jaw or ſtatute of the realm. 

This bill is commonly addreſſed to the lord chancellor; 

ſpecially for unconſcionable wrongs done ſometimes arr. 1 
having juriſdiction, according as the law they are — — 
on, directs.— It contains the fact complained of 4 = ay 
ges ſuſtained, and the petition of proceſs againſt the tefe 4 
dant for redreſs. See CHANCELLOR, and Cnanceay, 

BILL, in parliament, denotes a paper containin 5 

; g Propoſitions 
offered to the houſes, to be paſſed by them, and then to be 
preſented to the king to paſs into an act or law, See Pax. 
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BiLI, Lo See the article „ 

BILL of exchange, a ſhort note, or writing, ordering the payment 
of a ſum of money in one place, to ſome perſon aſſigned by the 
drawer, or remitter, in conſideration of the like value paid to 
him in another place. See EXCHANGE, and REMITTANCE 
The whole eſtate and effects of merchants uſually conſiſt I 
bills of exchange. | 
A bill of exchange is an inſtrument fo noble and excellent 
that though it want thoſe formalities required by the common 
law ; as ſeal, delivery, and witneſſes; and ſo cannot be deem- 
ed a ſpecialty : yet is it ſuperior to any bond or ſpecialty by the | 
reipect that is paid it, and the punctuality and preciſeneſs of 
the payment, 

There is ſome diſpute about the nature and ſanction of a Jil 
of exchange: ſome take it to be a contract of permutation, 
or exchange; but the more general opinion is, that it isa 
mere contract of buying and ſelling ; that the money given 
the perſon who draws the 6:/l, is the price of ſale ; and that 
paid at the appointed place, the thing bought and ſold. 
Bills of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman com- 
merce, as well as juriſprudence. According to the common 
opinion, they are the invention of the Jews; who being ba- 
niſhed France, for ſome enormous crimes charged on them, 
retired into Lombardy, about the twelfth century, and found 
means to withdraw their effects, which they had lodged in the 
hands of friends, by ſecret letters and bills conceived in 
ſhort preciſe terms, like the modern bills of exchange ; and 
this by the aſſiſtance of merchants and travellers. —The faction 
of the Gibellins, being expelled Italy by the Guelphs, re- 
tired to Amſterdam, and uſed the ſame means, for the reco- 
very of their effects in Italy, as the Jews had done; hence 
the Dutch merchants took the hint of negotiating bills of 
exchange; and ſoon ſpread the practice throughout all Eu- 
rope. — The ſame Gibellins are ſaid to be the inventors of the 
rechange, on account of damages and intereſts, when bill 
exchange, which they called pclizza di cambio, are not paid, 
but returned on proteſt, See RE-EXCHANGE. 
That which conſtitutes the form and eſſence of a bill ex. 
change, is the ceſſion, or transferring of a ſum of money 
made by the drawer, to him, on whole account it 1s drawn, 
to be received of his correſpondent in another place; hic 
ceſſion, or transfer, is made, in the mercantile terms, /” 
value received, i. e. ſor a like ſum given by the perſon for 
whoſe ſake the bill is drawn, to the drawer, in money mer- 
chandize, or other effects. See DRAWING. 8 
There are therefore three things neceſſary to conſtitu | 
of exchange; I, That it be drawn in one city on gig ; 
24ly, That there be three perſons concerned, the drawef, 5 
preſenter, or the perſon for whom it is drawn, andthe w_ 
or he on whom it is drawn. See ACCEPTOR. 340, _ 
make mention, that the value which the drawer has _— 
is either in bills of exchange, in money, mer chandize, 1 , 
effects, which are to be exprelled ; otherwiſe it 15 30 
exchange. When 
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he party 
m againſt 
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7 the drawer has received the ſum; but t 
7 2 it is drawn, ſtands debtor to him for ĩit.— 
When a bill of exchange bears, Jer which ſum I promiſe to fe: 
wiſh bills of exchange to ſuch a place, the perſon for whom the 
bill is drawn, may compel him to give the bills, or to return 
the money. See USANCE, Oc. 3 Ae 
Bills of exchange may be divided into inland and outiana,— 
Outland or foreign bills are thoſe made for money taken up in 
ſome other country and to be paid in England: or vice 
verſa.— Inland bills are thoſe made for money taken up in one 
part of the kingdom and to be repaid, in another. —By the 
{tat. 9 & 10 Gul, 3. theſe latter are made equally binding 
ith the former. | pos 
8 BII I. See the article NorTE. 
To proteſt a BILL. See the article PROTEST. © 
Bank-Bil1ls, are inſtruments, whereby private perſons become 


L of parcels, an account of the particular ſorts and prices of 
1 given by the ſeller to the buyer. FRE 
BII L of lading, an inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of a ſhip, 
liging himſelf to deliver them, at the place to which they are 
conſigned, in good condition. „ 

Of ſuch hills there are uſually three: the fir? the merchant 
keeps; the ſecond is ſent to the factor to. whom: the goods are 
conſigned; and the third is kept by the maſter of the ſhip. 

BiLL of ale, is when a perſon wanting a ſum of money, de- 
livers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he gives 


pointed. 


ſary for their voyages, cuſtom- fre. : 

BiLL of ſufferance, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe, to 
a merchant, to ſuffer him to trade from one Engliſh port to 
another, without paying cuſtom. | | 
BILL of entry, an account of goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, 
both inward and outward ; wherein is expreſſed, the mer- 
chant importing or exporting, the quantity of goods, and the 
ſorts, and from whence imported, or to what place exported. 
dee EN TRY, DuTy, Cusrou, c. 

BIL LS of mortality, See the article MORTALITY: 

Bi L LA VERA, the bill is true. The grand jury endorſing a 
bill, whereby any crime puniſhable in that court is preſented 
to them, with the words billa vera, ſignify thereby, that the 
preſenter has furniſhed his preſentment with probable evidence, 
and worthy of further conſideration ; whereupon the party 
preſented is faid to ſtand indicted of the crime, and bound to 
make an anſwer thereto, either by confeſſing or traverſing the 
indictment. See Jury, INQUesT, INDICTMENT, c. 
If the crime touch his life, it is yet referred to another in- 
queſt, called the inqueſt of life and death, by whom if he 
be found guilty, he ſtands convicted of the crime, and is con- 
demned by the judge. See TRIAL, CoNnvicrT, Ye. 
BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a long ſquare. 
See Tab, Herald. fig. 9. 

Billets are ſaid to be couched, or inverted, when their longeſt 
{ide is parallel to the top of the ſhield, and the ſhorteſt per- 
pendicular, | 

They are ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of cloth of gold, or ſil- 
ver, longer than broad, placed at a diſtance by way of orna- 


ſealed up. 

A coat is ſaid to be bi//?{ted, when it is charged with Billets: 
Thus, he bears argent-billette, a croſs engrailed gules by 
the name of Heath. Bloom ſays, the number of the billets 
muſt be expreſſed when they are not above ten. 
BILLIARDS®, an ingenious kind of game played on an ob- 
long table, covered with green cloth, and placed exactly le- 
vel, with little ivory or wooden balls, which are driven by 
crooked ſticks, made on purpoſe, into hazards, or holes, on 
the edge and corners, according to certain laws, or condi- 
tions of the game. | 

The word comes from the French Billard, of Bille, the ball 
made uſe of; and that from the Latin pila, a ball. 


BILLON *, Bit.L1o, in coinage, a kind of baſe metal, ei- 
ther of gold or ſilver, in whoſe mixture copper predominates. 
* The word is French, formed, according to Menage, from 
the Latin bulla, or bulls, bullion. —We do not find it is 
naturalized among us; but the neceſſity we are frequently 
under of uſing it in the courſe of this work, required its 
being explained. 

According to M. Boutteroue, billon of gold is any gold be- 
neath ſtandard, or twenty-one carats ; and billan of ſilver, all 
below ten 8 But, according to others, and a- 
mong the reſt M. Boizard, gold and ſilver beneath the ſtan- 
dard, as far as twelve carats, and ſix penny - weights, are pro- 
perly baſe gold and ſilver, and all under thoſe, Bhillan of gold 
and b:llon of ſilver, in regard copper is the prevailing metal. 
BIMEDIAL, in mathematics. When two medial lines, as 


entitled to a part in the bank-ſtock. See BANK. 1 | 


acknowledging the receipt of a merchant's goods, and ob- 


ment, on clothes, and afterwards tranſlated to their coat- ar- 
mour: — though Guillim takes the billet to repreſent a letter | 


When a bill of exchange is expreſſed to be for value iu my 74 


this Bill, impowering him to fell the ſaid goods, in caſe] 
the ſura borrowed is not repaid, with intereſt, at the time ap- 


BIL IL of fore, a kind of licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe, 
to merchants, to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions as are neceſ- 


B IR 


AB and BC, commenſurable only in 1 
power, and containing a rational rectangle, 1 
are compounded ; the whole AC ſhall be A — — 
irrational, and is called a fl bimedial line. 
Eucl. J. 10. prop. 38. 
BINARY number, that compoſed of two units. See Nu u BER. 
BINARY arithmetic, a method of computation, firſt propoſed 
by M, Leibnitz ; * wherein, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to 10, he 


to two, See ARITHMETIC, SERIES, PROGRESSION, Cc, 


* Jof. Pelican of Prague has more largely explained the prin- 
Ciples and practice of the binary arithmetic, in a book en- 
titled ill meticus perfectus gui tria numerare neſcit. 1712. 
All his characters uſed in this arithmetic are o and 1: and 
the cypher, here, multiplies every thing by 2, as in the 
common arithmetic by 10.— Thus, 1 is one; 10, two; 11; 
three; 100, four; 101, five; 110, ſix; 111, ſeven; 1000, 
eight; loor, nine; 10 10, ten, Sc. which is built on the 
ſame principles with the common arithmetic. 
Hence immediately appears the reaſon of a celebrated pro- 
perty of the duplicate geometrical proportion in whole num- 
bers, viz. that one number of each degree being had, we may 
thence compoſe all the other whole numbers above the dou- 
ble of the higheſt degree. It being here, v. gr. :s if one 
ſhould fy, 117 is the ſum of 4, 2, and 1. which | 


property may ſerve eſſayers to weigh all kinds 

of maſſes with a little weight; and may be uſed | 19? | +] 
in coins, to give ſeveral values with ſmall pieces. 9 
This method of expreſſing numbers once eſta- 1 
bliſhed, all the opzrations will be eaſy : in multi- 

plication particularly, there will be no need for a 111 7 


table; or getting any thing by heart. 
The author however does not recommend this method for 
common uſe, becauſe of the great number of figures required 
to expreſs a number; adding, that if the common progreſ- 
fon were from 12 to 12, or from 16 to 16, it would be ſtill 
more expeditious: but its uſe is in diſcoverinz the properties 
of numbers, in conſtructing tables, Ec. | 

What makes the binary arithmetic the more remarkable i, 

that it appears to have been the ſame with that uſed 4000 

years ago among the Chineſe, and leſt in ænigma by Fohi, 

the founder of their empire, as well as of their ſciences. 

M. Lagni has propoſed a new ſyſtem of logarithms, on the 

foot of the binary arithmetic ; which he finds ſhorter, more 

eaſy, and natural, than the common ones. 

BINARY meaſure, in muſic, is that which is heaten equally ; 
or where the time of riſing is equal to that of falling. See 
TruE and ME ASURE. 

BIN DE R's pre/s. - See the article PRxkss. 

BINDING books, See the article Book-31nDING. 

BINOCULAR teleſcope, that to which both the eyes may be 

applied, and conſequently the ſame object be obſerved at the 
ſame time by both. See TELESCOPE. 
It conſiſts of two tubes, with two ſets of glaſſes of the ſame 
power, and adjuſted to the ſame axis; and has been pre- 
tended to repreſent objects much larger and clearer, than a 
ſingle, or monocular glaſs. 

BINOMINAL, or BINOMIAI, in algebra, a root conſiſt- 
ing of two parts, or members, connected by the fign +, or 

See MON OMIAI. 

Thus a+e, and 5—3, are binomials, conſiſting of the ſums, 

and difference, of thoſe quantities. 

If a root have three parts, as a+b+c, it is called a tri- 

—_— if more, a miultinamial. See TRIN9MIAL, RoorT, 
c. 

BIOGRAPHER®, an author who writes the hiſtory, or 

life of one or more perſons.— Such are Plutarch, Corn. Ne- 

pos, Cc. 
The word is formed from the Greek Bog, life, 
ew, ſcribo, I deſcribe. 


BIQUADRATE, or BI ADR ATITe, is the next power 
above the cube, or the ſquare of a cube root. See PowE R, 
RooT, QUADRATO0-QUADRATUM, &c, 

BIQUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when they are 
144 degrees diſtant from each other. See AsPECT. : 

B IR D, a two-footed animal; covered with feathers, and fur- 
niſhed with wings, whereby it ean ſuſtain itſelf in the air, 
and fly from place to place. See Ax IMAL, WinG, Fx a- 
THER, FLYING, c. 

Birds are uſually divided into terręſtria! and aquatic. 

Terreſtrial BiRDs are ſubdivided into thoſe which have crosged 

beaks and talons; and thoſe whoſe bcaks and claws are 

flraghter, . | 

Of birds with crooked beals and talms, ſome are carnivo- 
rous and rapacious, called birds of prey; others frugivorous, 
called by the general name of parrots. See FRUGIVOROUS. 

Of birds of prey, ſome prey in the day-time, called diurnal; 

others in the night, called nocturnal. birds. 


and eg. 


The greater are either of a more bold and generous nature, as 
the eagle-kind ; or of a more cowardly and fluggiſh, as the 


| 


vulture; to which may be referred the cuntur. See EAGLE. 
The 


has only two figures, and uſes the ſimple progreſſion from two 


Diurnal birds of prey are either of a greater or a leſſer ſize, — / 


H 


BIR 
Ihe er diurnal birds of prey are either of a generous and 
docible, or a cowardly, fluggiſh and untractable nature. 
The generous and dxcible are the hawk-kind, which are 
wont to be reclaimed and manned for fowling.—Thele by 
the falconers are diſtinguiſhed into /5mg-winged, as the fal- 
con, lanner, ſacre, ger falcon, keſtril, &c. whoſe wings reach 
almoſt as far as the end of their train; and ſhort-winged, as 


the goſs-hawk and ſpar-hawk, whoſe wings, when cloſed, | 


fall much ſhort of the end of their trains. | 
The cowardly and ſluggiſh, are neglected by our falconers, 
and ſo live at large. Of theſe alſo there is a greater ſort, as 
the buzzard-kind ; to which may be added the ringtail and 
kite; and a leer, as the butcher-kind, or ſhrike, about the 
bignels of a blackbird. Sce Hawk, FALCON, FALCONRY. 
Ot birds of prey with crooked beaks and talons, others are 
noclurnal, as the owl-kind, which prey by night: and theſe 
are either horned or eared, as the eagle-owl, horn-owl,” &c. 
or without horns or ears, as the brown owl, white owl, grey 
owl, howlet, fern-owl or goat-ſucker, ibyus, Sc. 
Land- birds with crooked beaks and talons are diſtinguiſhed 
into three ſorts, according to their bigneſs ; the greate/t ſiae 
being called maccaws, and cockatoons; the middle-ſtixed, 
and moſt common, parrots, and poppinjays; and the 44% ſort, 
parrakeets: theſe all make uſe of their beak in climbing, and 
move the upper jaw. | 0 | | 
Land- birds which have their bills and claws more ſtreight, 
are dillinguiſhed into three ſizes; the greateſt kind are, ſuch 
as by reaſon of the bulk of their bodies, and ſmallneſs of their 
wings cannot fly at all; ſuch are the oſtrich, the caſſowary; 
and the dodo. | | 
The middle-fized are divided into ſuch as 
and /ong, or ſmaller and fhorter bills. 833 
Of thoſe with large, thick, ſtrong, and long bills, ſome feed 
promiſcuouſly on fleſh, inſects, and fruits, as the crow-kind, 
which are wholly black; and the pye- kind, which are party- 
coloured, as the magpy, jay, roller, &c. others feed on fiſh: 
only, as the king's-fither; and others on inſects only, as the 
woud-pecker. | | 
For thoſe which have a ſmaller and ſhorter bill ; their fleſh is 
either white, as the poultry-kind; or blackiſh, as the pigeon, 
and thruſh- kind. | | 5 
The leaſt ſized kind of land birds, with ſtreight bills and 
claws, are called all- birds. Theſe are of two kinds; /ef/t- 
teaked, which have ſlender, ſtreight, and pretty longiſh bills, 
moſt of them, and feed chiefly upon inſects; and Hard- 
beaked, which have thick and hard bills, and feed moſtly on 
ſeeds. 72 | 
Among birds which have ſtreight beaks and claws, Mr. Wil- 
lughby obſerves, that the caſſowary (as well as the pelican) 
is without a tongue; ſwallowing not only bits of iron, as the 
oftriches, but allo red-hot coals; yet not digeſting the iron, 
but voiding it whole, as the oſtrich alſo does. 
Aquatic Birps, or water-fowl, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as 
walk in the waters, and ſuch as ſwim in them. 


Aquatics which walk are all cloven-footed, and generally have | 


long lege, and thoſe naked, or bare of feathers, a good way 
above the knee, that they may the more conveniently wade 


in waters. Of theſe they reckon two kinds; a greater and a | 


4er. To the greater belongs the crane, jabiru, &c.—The 
le/fer are either piſcivorous, as the heron, ſpoon-bill, ſtork, 
Sc. or mudſuckers, and inſefivorous. 

Of injeivrous water-fow], ſome have very long bills; others 
middic-[1z:d ones, as the ſea-pye and red-ſhank; others Hort 
bills, as the lapwing and plover. | 

Of thoſe with /»g Lille, ſome have them crooked, as the cur- 

lieu and whimbrel; and others ſtreight, as the woodcock 

and godwit. | 

Note, thoe are reckoned ſhort bills, which exceed not an 
inch and half; middle ſized bills, to two inches and an half; 
and long bills above two inches and a half. 

Of aquatics, which /wim in the water, ſome are fifſtpedes, 
cloven-ſooted, as the moor-hen and coot, &c. but moſt are 
whole-focted, or web-footed, palmipedes. | 
Of theſe, ſome few have very long legs, as the flammant, the 
avoſctta, and corrira ; but the generality are ſhort-Jegged. 
Of the /hrrt-ligoed, wwhole-footed aquatics, ſome have but three 
ces on cach foot, as the penguin, razor-bill, &c. but gene- 
rally they have four toes on each foot, and theſe either all 
connected together by intervening membranes, as in the pe- 
lican, ſoland-gooſe, Sc. or more uſually with the back: toe 
looſe. 

This laſt kind are either narrow-billed, or broad-billed, — T hoſe 
with narrow bills have them either blunt and hooked at the 
tip, or ſharp-pointed and ſtreighter. 

Of the former ſort ſome are ſerrate, as in the diver-kind ; and 
ſome not toothed, as in the pufhn, 

Of thoſe with ſharp-pointed and ſtreighter bills, ſome have long 
wings, as the gull-kind; and ſome ſhorter, as thoſe diving 
birds called dowckers. Fa 

Thoſe with broad bills may be divided into the gooſe-kind, 
which are larger; and the duck-kind, which are ſmaller ; and 
theſe latter into ſea-ducks, or river and plaſh-ducks. 

Moſt water-fowls have a ſhort tail; and none of this kind 
have their feet diſpoſed like parrots and wood-peckers, which 


\ 


— 


have either large 


An Immature BI R TH is called an abortion. 


have two toes forward, and two backward, whe 


BIRDS Paſſage. See MIOGRAT ION, Pagss 
BIRDLIME, ii fu aner, prongs ns 


motes appear, put up to ferment four or five days 


as the beſt. Vid. Hought. Collect. N. 426, 427. 
1B 


_ navel, mouth, &c. 
the proportion of births to marriages, of birth; 


BIRTH, or BIiKTHING, among ſeamen, denotes the due di. 


After-B1iRTH. See the article AFTER-Birth. 
BISANT. See the article BEsawnT. 
BISH OP, a prelate, or perſon conſecrated for the ſpiritual 


| eccleſiaſtical matters, 
and ſubſidies due from the clergy. 


E at all. 
5 Se. 


en Val > Prepared various wa: 
from various materials, for the catching of birds, 


other vermin. 
The biralime ordinarily uſed among us, is mad 

bark, boiled ten or twelve hours ; when, the — 
ſeparated from the other, it is covered up 1 tor 
moiſt place, then pounded into a tough paſte, : 
the wood be left, and waſhed in a runnin 


theſe have more than one back-toe, and ſome non 


278, and 
mice, and 
m holly. 
at being 
tnight 183 

Sling 
that no fibres ge 
2 ſtream till no 
? Kimmeq 
—To uſe it, 


as often as any thing ariſes, and laid up for 
a third part of nut-oil, | 
with it over the fire, | 
The. b:rdlime brought from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed + 

of ſebeſtens, their kernels being d Fung TY TI 
this does not endure either froſt or wet. That bro, ht Lo 
Spain is of an ill ſmell; that of the Ttalians is by, 1 
berries of miſleto heated, mixed with oil, as before : to 5 the 
it bear the water, they add turpentine.-- It is faid: the ak 
of our viburnum or way-faring ſhrub, makes birdling as we 

D 

perſect fœtus from the 
DELIVERV, 22 

See ABORTION 


uſe, 
or any thin greaſe, is 


IR TH, the natural excluſion of a 
womb by the vagina. See Foe Tus, 


and ABORTIVE. 

Præternatural births, are thoſe made by 
See DELIVERY, 
For the number of births, ſee MARRITACGRE: under which 


to burials, 


the way of the anus, 


and of male-b:rths to females are computed. 


ſtance obſerved between ſhips lying at an anchor, or under 
ſail.—A convenient place a-board for a mess to put the; 

s | K t lelr 
cheſts, &c. is alſo called a birth. — And a proper place 


moor a ſhip in, is called by the ſame name. 7 


government and direction of a dioceſe. See Diocess, PR E- 
LATE, c. 

* The word comes from the Saxon bi/c)9p, and that from the 
Greek e707, an overſezr, or inſpector; which was a 
title the Athenians gave to thoſe whom they ſent into the 
provinces ſubject to them, to ſee whether everv thing were 
kept in order; and the Romans gave the ſame title to tho' 

who were inſpectors and viſitors of the bread, and proviſion. 
It appears from a letter of Cicero, that he himſelf had a bi- 
ſhopric, being epi/copus Ore & Campaxiæ. 

A biſhop differs from an archbiſhop in this, that an archbiſhop 
with b;/hops conſecrate a b1fhop, as a biſhop with prieſts ordain 
a prieſt; that the archbiſhop viſits a province, as the b:/hop a 
dioceſe ; that the archbiſhop convocates a provincial ſynod, as 
the hiſbop a dioceſan one; and that the archbiſhop has cano- 
nical authority over all the b;/hops of his province, as the 
biſhip over the prieſts in his dioceſe. Sce ARCHBISHOP, 
CouNcIL, COoNvoOCcATION, Sc. 

It is a long time that biſhops have been diſtinguiſhed from 
mere prieſts or preſbyters; but whether that diſtinction be of 
divine or human right, whether it was ſettled in the apoſto- 
lical age, or introduced fince, is much controverted! On 
the one ſide ſtands the New Teſtament, wherein it is cer- 
tain the names bi/h3þ and prieſt are uſe] indifferently: on 
the other ſide is tradition, the fathers, and the apoſtolical 
conſtitutions. See PRIEST. 8 
Indeed there appear no footſteps of any inſtitution of by/þ5þs, 
diſtinct from prieſts, in the ſcriptures; neither do the oppo- 
ſers thereof pretend to ſhew any mark of any other form of 
church-government therein. So that it may ſeem probabie, 
the apoſtles did not ſettle any thing of this kind at all 
but either left the ſpiritual ceconomy in the hands of the prel- 
byters, or of thoſe together with the people. ; 
Accordingly, new occaſions requiring new meaſures, in a 
little time, the functions of the prieſthood were divided, and 
the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees; the political part 6 
religion being affigned principally to biſhops, and the cvan- 
gelical to the prieſts, Cc. Or rather, as ſome will have it, 
the functions of teaching and preaching were reſerved to the 
biſhop, and that of ordination ſuperadded ; which was their 
principal diſtinction, and the mark of their ſovereignty in 
their dioceſe. See ORDINAT ION. | 

The function of a bi/hop, in England, may be conſidered as to- 
fold, viz. what belongs to his order, and what to his juriſdiction. 
Fo the epiſcopal order belong the ceremonies of 1 
confirmation, and ordination: to the epiſcopal juriſdiction, y 
the ſtatute-law, belongs the licenſing of phyſicians, chirurgeons, 
and ſchool-maſters, the uniting ſmall pariſhes, (though _ 
laſt privilege is now peculiar to the biſhop of Norwich) af 5 
ing the civil magiſtrate in the execution of ſtatutes relating . 
and compelling the payment of tenths 


ify the judges, touch- 
ity the qudges, 4 by 
that 


By the common law, the b:/hop is to cert | 
ing legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages; 4" 


Bis 

i + and the eccleſiaſtical law, he is to take care of the pro- 
— ar will, and granting adminiſtrations ; to collate to be- 
nefices, grant inſtitutions on the preſentation of other patrons, 
command induction, order the collectin and preſerving the 
rofits of vacant benefices for the uſe © the ſucceſſors, de- 


fend the liberties of the church, and viſit his dioceſe once in | 


ears, To the bi/bvp alſo belong ſuſpenſion, depriyation, 
3 Po A 60 and excommunication. , See PRo- 
BATE, COLLATION, INSTITUTION, EXCOMMUNICA- 

„„ ˙—•·²·• I9 I 07> EE: HERS 

T he biſhops of England are all barons and peers... Barons in 
4 two-fold manner, viz. feudal, in regard of lands and ba- 
ronies annexed to their biſhoprics ; and. by writ, as. being 
ſummoned by writ to parliament. —They have the prece- 
dence of all other barons, and fit in the upper houſe, bath as 
barons and biſhops. See BARON and PARLIAMENT, . 
Biſhops have two ſpecial privileges next to regal: the firſt, 
that in their courts they fit and paſs ſentence, of themſelves, 
and by their own authority: the b;/hops courts being not like 
other courts; but, writs are ſent out in their own name, teſte 
the biſbop, not in the king's name, as is done in the king's courts. 
— The ſecond, That, like the king, they can depute their 
authority to another, as their ſuffragan, chancellor, commiſ- 
ſary, Fe. See COURT, CHANCELLOR, CoMMISSARY, Ec. 
They have alſo this advantage over lay- lords, that in whatever 
_ Chriſtian country they come, their epiſcopal degree and 
dignity is acknowledged; and they may, quatenus biſhops, 
ordain, &c. | | 
They have their vote in the trial and arraignment of a peer; 
but ere ſentence of death, &c. they withdraw, and vote by 
proxy. They have ſeveral immunities, as from arreſts, out- 
lawries, diſtreſs, &c. liberty to hunt in the king's foreſts, &c. 
to have certain tuns of wine duty-free, &c. Their perſons 
may not be ſeized, as lay-peers may, upon contempt, but 
their temporalities alone. They may qualify as many chap- 
lains as a duke, viz. fix. ' | „ 
By law, the crime of epiſcopicide, which a clergyman com- 
mits by killing his Shep, is equivalent to parricide, viz. petty- 
treaſon. | | | 
The form of conſecrating a biſhop is different in different 


oy 


churches. —In the Greek church, the B;iſbop elect being, by 


the aſſiſtant bi/hops, preſented for conſecration, and the in- 
ſtrument of election put in his hand; after ſeveral prayers, 
(the firſt called diaconicum) the bi/hop elect demanding conſe- 
cration, makes profeſſion of his faith: after which he receives 


a benediction. He is then interrogated as to his belief of the- 


Trinity ; to which he anſwers by a long profeſſion of faith, 
and receives a ſecond benediction. Laſtly, he is aſked what 


he thinks of the incarnation; to which he anſwers in a third 


profeſſion of faith; which is followed by a third benediction: 


after which the conſecrator gives him the paſtoral ſtaff: then 
he is led up to the altar; where, after certain prayers, and three 


croſſes on his head, he receives the pallium, if he be an arch- 
biſhop, or patriarch; he then receives the kiſs of peace, of his 
conſecrator and two aſſiſtants; and, ſitting down, reads, prays, 
and gives the communion to his conſecrator and others. 

In the Romiſh church, the bihopelect being preſented by the 


elder aſſiſtant to the conſecrator, takes the oath: he is then 


examined as to his faith; and, after ſeveral prayers, the New 
Teſtament is drawn open over his head, and he receives the 


chriſm or unction on his head. The paſtoral ſtaff, ring, 


and goſpel, are then given him; and, after communion, 
the mitre put on his head: each ceremony being accom- 
panied with proper prayers, &c. the proceſs ends with Te 
um. 

In England, the king being certified of the death of a b:/h 

by the dean and chapter, and his leave requeſted to ele 

another, the conge d'elire is ſent to them, nominating the 
perſon he would have choſen. The election is to be within 
twenty days after the receipt of the conge d'elire; and the 
chapter, in caſe of refuſing the perſon named by the king, in- 
curs a præmunire.— After election, and its being accepted of by 
the b;/hop, the king grants a mandate under the great ſeal for 
confirmation; which the archbiſhop conſigns to his vicar- 
general; conſiſting moſtly in a ſolemn citation of ſuch as 
have any objections to the b;/hop ele, a declaration of their 
contumacy in not appearing, and an adminiſtration of the 
oaths of ſupremacy and canonical obedience. Sentence being 
read by the vicar-general, the confirmation concludes with a 
treat. Then follows the conſecration, by the archbiſhop and 


two affiſtant h Mops the ceremony of which is much the ſame | 


as in the Romiſh church, fave that, having put on the epiſcopal 
robes, the archbiſhop and biſhops lay their hands on the — 
prelate's head, and conſecrate him with a certain form of 
Words. — After communion they go to a banquet. 

The proceſs of the tranſlation of a b;/hep to another biſhopric, 
only differs in this, that there is no conſecration. See TRANS: 
+ TION. ö 

n Denmark there are ſix ſuperintendants, who take it ve 

kindly to be called biſhops, and my rds. T hey have no 7 
poralties; keep no eccleſiaſtical courts; have no cathedrals; 


or 732 I Cc. but are only primi inter pares, having the 


4 


— 


JJ VC 
rank above the inferior. cler of the province, and the 4 
ſpection into their doctrine and manners. mg. 
The revenue of the ſuperintendant S1 of Copenhagen is 
about, 2000 rixdollars,. yearly ; and of the reft, 1500 rixdol- 
lars. They are allowed two or three pariſhes each. Their 
habit is common with that of the other miniſters. Account 
eee, ord onal aDfil | 

n Sweden is an archbiſhop and ten brþgps,, with ſeven or 
eight ſuperintendants under them.—The archbiſhopric of 
Upſal js worth but 400 J. per annum, and the reſt in propor- 
tion — have alſo eccleſiaſtical courts, &c. Robinſ, Acc. of 
 Swed, c. . e Fe þ: 15797 Lo COPLEY þ 2 
Regionary Bishops. See the article REGIQNARY. .. - 
BisHoP's-Court, an eccleſiaſtical court held in the cathedral 
of each dioceſe ; the judge whereof is the 4i/hop's chancellor, 
anciently called eccle/tafticus, and eccigſiæ cauſidicus, 9. d. the 
ET wor ; who judges by the civil and canon law; and, 
if the dioceſe be large, has his commiſſaries in remote parts, 
who hold what they call can/jtory courts, for matters limited 
to them by their commiſſion, See CHANCELLOR, Cou- 

MS3SSA9SY, OFFICIAL. 
BISHOPRIC, the juriſdiction of a 4575 or the diſtrict 
within which it is comprized ; called allo dioceſe. See Dio- 
CESE, „„ „ N 2 
There are 24 bi/hoprics, and 2 archbiſhoprics, in England and 
Wales. To the old ones, ſubſiſting before the times of the re- 
formation; Henry VIII. by letters patent added five more 
biſhiprics ; viz. thoſe of Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peterborough, 
Briſtol, and Oxford. Stat. 34 & 35 H. 8. c. 47. ä 


5 
-* P * 


BIS K ET, or BIsduET, denotes a delicate. kind of bread, 


prepared by the confectioners, of fine flower, eggs, ſugar, 
and roſe or orange- water; or of flower, eggs, and ſugar, 
with aniſeeds and citron peel; baked again and again in the 
oven in tin, or paper-moulds. VVV 

* The word comes from the Latin bis, twice, and the French 
| cuit, coins, q, d. Mie vated, ,, „ Ari 
We find divers ſorts of ſuch b:5#ets; as, ſeed · bistet,, fruit- 
bisket, long- bisket, round-bis#et,naples-b15ket, ſpunge- bistet, &c. 


by 


Sea-Bis K Ex, is a fort of bread much dried, by paſſing the oven 


twice, to make it keep for the ſervice. of the ſea.— For long 
voyages they bake it four times, and prepare it ſix months be- 
fore the embarkation. It will hold good a whole year. 


oy 


BISMUTH, a mineral body, half metallic; compoſed of the 
firſt matter of tin, while yet imperfe&t; and found uſually 
in tin-mines, ſometimes alſo in filver-mines. See TIN. 
Its . ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a large 
grain, gloſſy, white, and ſhining.— It is alſo called tin-plaſs ; 
becauſe, when broke, it ſhews a vaſt number of little po- 
liſhed laminæ like glaſs: it is alſo called marcaſite, by way 
of excellence, becauſe ſurpaſſing all others in whiteneſs and 
beauty. See MarCasrTE. - £447] . 
| Biſmuth contains an arſenical falt, very dangerous to take in- 
wardly. Its precipitate makes a very white magiſtery, which 
is mixed with waters and pomatums to make a fucus to beau- 
tify the complexion, and preſerve the ſkin. There are alſo 
flowers prepared from it, which take away ſpots in the face. 
See the proceſs in Quino y. e „„ 
| There is alſo an artificial biſmuth, which is that ordinarily 
found. in the ſhops, made by reducing tin into thin laminæ, 
or plates, and cementing them by a mixture of white tartar, 
falt-petre, and arſenic, ſtratified in a crucible over a naked 
fire. The ſame is alſo made of a mineral called zink, uſing 
lead inſtead of tin, and a little calamine. | 
BISQUET. See the article BIK ET. 


BIS SECTION, in geometry, the diviſion of any quantity 


into two equal parts, otherwiſe called bipartitian. Bee Div f- 
SION, Ce. „ e 53 
BISSEX TIL E, or leap- ear, in chronology, a year conſiſting of 366 
days, happening once each four years, by reaſon of the addi- 
tion of a day in the month of February, to recover the ſix 
hours which the ſun ſpends in his courſe each year, beyond 
the 365 days, ordinarily allowed for it. Sce YEAR. | 
The day thus added, is alſo called bifſzxtile ; Cæſar having 
appointed it to be the day before the 24th of February, 
| which, among the Romans was the ſixth of the calends of 
afrcn, g i p 2223 
Thus the ſixth of the calends of March is this year reckoned 
twice over; whence the intercalary day, and the year when 
it happens, are both called by the name biſſertile.— By the 
ſtatute de anno bifſextili, 21 Hen. III. to prevent miſunder- 
ſtandings, the interealary day, and that next before it, are to 
be accounted as one day, 'See INTERCALARY. : 
The aſtronomers concerned in reforming the calendar, b 
order of pope Gregory III. obſerving that the H gertile in four 
years added 40 minutes more than the ſun ſpent in returning 
to the fame point of the zodiac; and computing that theſs 
ſupernumerary minutes in 133 years would form a day; to 
prevent any changes being thus inſenſibly introduced in the 
ſeaſons, it was appointed, that in the courſe of 400 years, 
there ſnould be three 6;/extiles retrenched : aceordingly, in the 
ear 1700, there was no bi/ſext:le, for that reaſon. | 


BIS TER, or BisTR&, among painters and deſignera, a colour 
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BIR 
Ihe Her diurnal birds of prey are either of a generous and | 
docible, or a cowardly, fluggiſh and untractable nature. 
The generous and docible are the hawk-kind, which are 
wont to be reclaimed and manned for fowling. — Theſe by 
the falconers are diſtinguiſhed into /5ng-winged, as the fal- 
con, lanner, ſacre, getfalcon, keſtril, Sc. whoſe wings reach 
almoſt as far as the end of their train; and ſhort-winged, as 
the goſs-hawk and ſpar-hawk, whoſe wings, when cloſed, | 
fall inuch ſhort of the end of their trains, 
The cowardly and fluggiſh, are neglected by our falconers, 
and fo live at large. Of theſe alſo there is a greater fort, as 
the buzzard-kind ; to which may be added the ringtail and 
kite; and a Jer, as the butcher-kind, or ſhrike, about the 
bigneſs of a blackbird. Sce Hawk, FALCON, FALCONRY, 
Ot birds of prey with crooked beaks and talons, others are 
nocturnal, as the owl-kind, which prey by night: and theſe : 
are either horned or eared, as the eagle-owl, horn-owl,' &c. | 
or without horns or ears, as the brown owl, white owl, grey 
owl, howlet, fern-owl or goat-fucker, ibyus, Scr. 
Land- birds with crooked beaks and talons are diſtinguiſhed | 
into three ſorts, according to their bigneſs ; the greate/t ſize 
being called maccaws, and cockatoons; the middle-ſixed, 
and moſt common, parrots, and poppinjays; and the 44% ſort, 


parrakeets: theſe all make uſe of their beak in climbing, and B 


move the upper jaw. 2 | | 
Land-birds which have their bills and claws more ſtreight, 
are dillinguiſhed into three ſizes; the greate/? kind are, ſuch 
as by reaſon of the bulk of their bodies, and ſmallneſs of their 
wings cannot fly at all; ſuch are the oſtrich, the caflowary 
and the dodo. 2 . 
The middle-fized are divided into ſuch as have either large 
and /ong, or ſmaller and ſhorter bills. One 

Of thoſe with large, thick, ſtrong, and long bills, ſome feed 
promiſcuouſly on Rleil:, inſects, and fruits, as the crow-kind, 
which are wholly black; and the pye-kind, which are party- 
coloured, as the magpy, jay, roller, c. others feed on fiſn 
only, as the king's-fiiher ; and others on inſects only, as the 
woud-pecker. | | | 
For thoſe which have a 
either white, as the poultry-kind; or blackiſh, as the 
and thruſh-kind. | 1 
The least fized kind of land birds, with ſtreight bills and 
claws, are called /mall-birds.— Theſe are of two kinds; ſeft- 
teaked, which have ſlender, ſtreight, and pretty longiſh bills, 
moſt of them, and feed chiefly upon inſects; and Hard- 
beaked, which have thick and hard bills, and feed moſtly on 
ſeeds. - 
Among birds which have ſtreight beaks and claws, Mr. Wil- 
lughby obſerves, that the caſſowary (as well as the pelican) 
is without a tongue; ſwallowing not only bits of iron, as the 
oftriches, but allo red-hot coals; yet not digeſting the iron, 
but voiding it whole, as the oftrich alſo does. 

Aquatic BIRDS, or water-fow!, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as 
walk in the waters, and ſuch as ſwim in them. 

Aquatics which wa! are all cloven-footed, and generally have 
long lege, and thoſe naked, or bare of feathers, a good way 
above the knee, that they may the more conveniently wade 
in waters. Of theſe they reckon two kinds; a greater and a 
4er. To the greater belongs the crane, jabiru, &c.—The 
te/fer are either piſcivorous, as the heron, ſpoon-bill, ſtork, 
Sc. or mudſuckers, and inſefivorous. | 

Of inſeflivorous water-fowl, ſome have very long bills; others 
middic-ftz:d ones, as the ſea-pye and red-thank; others fhort 
bills, as the lapwing and plover, 

Of thoſe with Hg bills, ſome have them crooked, as the cur- 
lieu and whimbrel; and others ſtreight, as the woodcock 
and god wit. | 

Note, thoe are reckoned ſhort bills, which exceed not an 
inch and half; middle ſized bills, to two inches and an half; 
and long bills above two inches and a half. | 

Of aquatics, which /wim in the water, ſome are fiſſtpedes, 
cloven-ſooted, as the moor-hen and coot, &c. but moſt are 
whole-focted, or web-footed, palmipedes. 

Of theſe, fume few have very long legs, as the flammant, the 
avoſetta, and corrira ; but the generality are ſhort-legged. 
Of the /hrrt-legoed, whole-forted aquatics, ſome have but three 
ces on each foot, as the penguin, razor-bill, &c. but gene- 
rally they have four toes on each foot, and theſe either all 
connected together by intervening membranes, as in the pe- 
lican, ſoland-gooſe, Sc. or more uſually with the back: toe 
looſe. 

This laſt kind are either narrow-billed, or Broad- billed. — T hoſe 
with narrow bills have them cither blunt and hooked at the 
tip, or ſharp-pointed and ſtreighter. 

Of the former ſort ſome are ſerrate, as in the diver-kind ; and 
ſome not toothed, as in the puffin. 

Of thoſe with ſharp-pointed and ſtreighter bills, ſome have long 
wings, as the gull-kind ; and ſome ſhorter, as thoſe diving 
birds called douckers. | _ 

"hoſe with broad bills may be divided into the gooſe-kind, 
which are larger; and the duck-kind, which are ſmaller ; and 
theſe latter into ſea-ducks, or river and plaſh-ducks. 

Moſt water-fowls have a ſhort tail; and none of this kind 


ſmaller and ſhorter bill ; their fleſh is 


— 


have two toes forward, and two backward, wher, 

theſe have more than one back-toe, and 3 1 
BIRDS of Paſſage. al, 
BIRDLI 


other vermin. 


motes appear, put up to ferment four or five days, f. 
as often as any thing ariſes, and laid up for uſe— I 


of our viburnum or way-faring thrub, makes bir4!;;; 
as the beſt. Vid. Hought. Collect. NC. 426, 427. 


An Immature BIK TH is called an abortion, 


the proportion of births to marriages, of births to burials 
. 


BIRTH, or BIKTHING, among ſeamen, denotes the due di. 


cheſts, Fc. is allo called a birth, — And a proper 
After-B1RTH, See the article AFTER-Birth. 


BISANT. See the article BesanT. 
pigeon, BISH OP, aprelate, or perſon conſecrated for the ſpicitua! 


and ſubſidies due from the clergy. 


have their feet diſpoſed like parrots and wood-peckers, which 


ne of 


e. See MIGRATION, Pass Ack, . 

p a E, Nee, 1 prepared various ways 4 

rom various materials, for the catching | * an 
» 1 ching of birds, mice, 2:4 


The biralime ordinarily uſed among us, is made fro 
bark, boiled ten or twelve hours; when, the green coe. 
ſeparated from the other, it is covered up * 8 being 
moiſt place, then pounded into a tough paſte, that 21 na 
the wood be left, and waſhed in a running 1 of 

no 


mmed 


a third part of nut-oil, or any thin gr da ie, 
with it 4 the fire. ; | : an incorporated 
The. b:rdlime brought from Damaſcus js ſuppoſ 

of ſebeſtens, their kernels being Gun, Runs * 1 
this does not endure either froſt or wet. That brou ht en 
Spain js of an ill ſmell; that of the Italians i; * re 
berries of miſleto heated, mixed with oil, as before; tg m. Foy 
it bear the water, they add turpentine. It is aid, the bak 


m holly. 


4 


ne as good 


IRT F, the natural excluſion of a 


| 9 perſect fœtus f 
womb by the vagina. See Fo Tus, en the 


DEL1very, G. 
See ABORTION 


and ABORTIVYE. | 
Preternatural births, are thoſe made by 
navel, mouth, &c. See DELivery. 


For the number of births, ſee MaRRTAGRE: under which 


the way of the anus, 


and of male-b:rths to females are computed. 


ſtance obſerved between ſhips lying at an anchor, or under 
fail. —A convenient place a-board for a meſs to put their 


lace t 
moor a ſhip in, is called by the ſame name, bes 


government and direction of a dioceſe. See Diocess, PR E- 
LATE, Ic, | | 
*The word comes from the Saxon Bie, and that from the 
Greek em7«o077;, an overſezr, or inſpector; which was 2 
title the Athenians gave to thoſe whom they ſent into the 
provinces ſubje& to them, to ſee whether every thing were 
keptin order; and the Romans gave the ſame title to-thots 
who were inſpectors and viſitors of the bread, and proviſion. 
It appears from a letter of Cicero, that he himſelf had a bi- 
ſhopric, being epi/copus Ore & Camtaxiæ. 
A biſhop differs from an archbiſhop in this, that an archbiſhop 
with b:/hops conſecrate a b1/hop, as a biſhop with prieſts ordain 
a prieſt; that the archbiſhop viſits a province, as the b;/hip a 
dioceſe ; that the archbiſhop convocates a provincial ſynod, as 
the hiſbop a dioceſan one; and that the archbiſhop has cano- 
nical authority over all the ps of his province, as the 
biſbop over the prieſts in his . dioceſe. Sce ARCHBISHOP, 
CouNCIL, ConvocaATION, c. 
It is a long time that hifhaps have been diſtinguiſhed from 
mere prieſts or preſbyters ; but whether that diſtinCtion be of 
divine or human right, whether it was ſettled in the apoſto- 
lical age, or introduced fince, is much controverted! On 
the one ſide ſtands the New Teſtament, wherein it is cer- 
tain the names hip and prieſt are uſed indifferently: on 
the other ſide is tradition, the fathers, and the apoſtolical 
conſtitutions. See PRIEST. | = 
Indeed there appear no footſteps of any inſtitution of bby, 
diſtinct from prieſts, in the ſcriptures; neither do the oppo- 
ſers thereof pretend to ſhew any mark of any other form of 
church-government therein. So that it may ſeem probabie, 
the apoſtles did not ſettle any thing of this kind at all; 
but either left the ſpiritual ceconomy in the hands of the prel- 
byters, or of thoſe together with the people. 
Accordingly, new occaſions requiring new meaſures, in 
little time, the functions of the prieſthood were divided, and 
the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees; the political part of 
religion being affigned principally to byhops, and the eval 
gelical to the prieſts, &c. Or rather, as ſome will have It, 
the functions of teaching and preaching were reſerved to the 
biſhop, and that of ordination ſuperadded ; which was their 
principal diſtinction, and the mark of their ſovereignty in 
their dioceſe. See ORDIN ATION. 
The function of a hi hop, in England, may be conſidered ast Wo- 
fold, viz. what belongs to his order, and what to his juriſdiction. 
— To the epiſcopal order belong the ceremonies of — 
confirmation, and ordination: to the epiſcopal juriſdiction, y 
the ſtatute-law, belongs the licenſing of phyſicians, Tanks ger. 
and ſchool-maſters, the uniting ſmall pariſhes, (though = 
laft privilege is now peculiar to the biſhop of Norwich) ak 5 
ing the civil magiſtrate in the execution of ſtatutes relating : 
eccleſiaſtical matters, and compelling the payment 0: tent 
By the common law, the b:/hop is to certify the judges, _ 
ing legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages; 4 1 


BIS 


that eccleſiaſtical law, he is to take care of the pro- 
— 7 and granting ad miniſtrations; to collate to be- 
nefices, grant inſtitutions on the preſentation of other 2 
command induction, order the collecting and preſerving t 8 
profits of vacant benefices for the uſe of the ſucceſſors, de. 
fend the liberties of the church, and viſit his dioceſe once in 
three years. To the b;bop alſo belong ſuſpenſion, depriyation, 
depoſition, degradation, and excommunication. , See PRO- 
BATE, COLLATION, INSTITUTION, ExCOMMUNICA- 
TION, Se. 3 bis TIE B 1 
The bi/hops of England are all barons and peers. Barons in 
4 two-fold manner, viz. feudal, in regard of lands and ba- 
ronies annexed to their biſhoprics; and. by writ, as being 
ſummoned by writ to parliament. — They have the prece- 
dence of all other barons, and fit in the upper houſe, both as 
barons and biſhops. See BARON and PARLIAMENT, | 
Biſhops have two ſpecial privileges next to regal : the firſt, 
that in their courts they fit and paſs ſentence, of themſelves, 
and by their own authority: the b/hops courts being not like 
other courts; but, writs are ſent out in their own name, teſte 
the biſbop, not in the king's name, as is done in the king's courts. 
he ſecond, That, like the king, they can depute their 
authority to another, as their ſuffragan, chancellor, commiſ- 
ſary, Fc. See COURT, CHANCELLOR, COMMISSARY, De. 
They have alſo this advantage over lay- lords, that in whatever 
Chriſtian country they come, their epiſcopal degree and 
dignity is acknowledged; and they may, guatenus biſhops, 
ordain, &c. | | | | 
They have their vote in the trial and arraignment of a peer; 
but ere ſentence of death, &c. they withdraw, and vote by 
proxy. They have ſeveral immunities, as from arreſts, out- 
lawries, diſtreſs, &c. liberty to hunt in the king's foreſts, &c. 
to have certain tuns of wine duty-free, &c. Their perſons 
may not be ſeized, as lay-peers may, upon contempt, but 
their temporalities alone. They may qualify as many 'chap- 
lains as a duke, viz. fix ' „ 
By law, the crime of epiſcopicide, which a clergyman com- 
mits by killing his 6:/h9p, is equivalent to parricide, viz. petty- 
treaſon. | BAK > . 
The form of conſecrating a biſhop is different in different 


the aſſiſtant bi/hops, preſented for conſecration, and the in- 
ſtrument of election put in his hand; after ſeveral prayers, 
(the firſt called diaconicum) the hip elect demanding conſe- 
cration, makes profeſſion of his faith: after which he receives 


Trinity; to which he anſwers by a long profeſſion of faith, 
and receives a ſecond benediction. Laſtly, he is aſked what 


profeſſion of faith; which is followed by a third benediction: 


eroſſes on his head, he receives the pallium, if he be an arch- 
biſhop, or patriarch; he then receives the kiſs of peace, of his 
conſecrator and two aſſiſtants; and, ſitting down, reads, prays, 
and gives the communion to his conſecrator and others. 
In the Romiſh church, the biſſop elect being preſented by the 
elder aſſiſtant to the conſecrator, takes the oath: he is then 
examined as to his faith; and, after ſeveral prayers, the New 
Teſtament is drawn open over his head, and he receives the 


and goſpel, are then given him; and, after communion, 
the mitre put on his head: each ceremony being accom- 
ee with proper prayers, &c. the proceſs ends with Te 
eum. | 

In England, the king being certified of the death of a 54% 
by the dean and chapter, and his leave requeſted to ele 
another, the conge d'elire is ſent to them, nominating the 
perſon he would have choſen. The election is to be within 
twenty days after the receipt of the conge d'elire; and the 
chapter, in caſe of refuſing the perſon named by the king, in- 
curs a præmunire.— After election, and its being accepted of by 
the b;/hop, the king grants a mandate under the great ſeal for 
confirmation; which the archbiſhop conſigns to his vicar- 
general; conſiſting moſtly in a ſolemn citation -of ſuch as 
have any objections to the b;/hop elect, a declaration of their 
contumacy in not appearing, and an adminiſtration of the 
oaths of ſupremacy and canonical obedience. Sentence being 
read by the vicar-general, the confirmation concludes with a 
treat, — Then follows the conſecration, by the archbiſhop and 
two aſhſtant b;hops : the ceremony of which is much the ſame 
as in the Romiſh church, fave that, having put on the epiſcopal 
robes, the archbiſhop and biſhops lay their hands on the new 
prelate's head, and conſecrate him with a certain form of 
words.—After communion they go to a banquet. 
The proceſs of the tranſlation of a b;/hop to another biſhopric, 

only differs in this, that there is no conſecration. See TRANS 
15 TION. 1 

n Venmark there are ſix ſuperintendants, who take it ve 
kindly to be called b:/hops, and my bd Fey haveno re 
poralties; keep no eccleſiaſtical courts; have no cathedrals; 


or F Fc. but are only primi inter pares, having the 


churches.—In the Greek church, the bi/hop elect being, by 


a benediction. He is then interrogated as to his belief of the 
he thinks of the incarnation; to which he anſwers in a third 


after which the conſecrator gives him the paſtoral ſtaff: then | . 
he is led up to the altar; where, after certain prayers, and three 


chriſm or unction on his head. The paſtoral ſtaff, ring, 


5 3 W 1 . & 8 728 117 „ te, 3 
rank above the inferior. cler of the province, and the . 
ſpection into their doctrine and manner. hott, 
The revenue of the ſuperintendant bhp of Copenhagen is 
about, 2000 rixdollars, yearly ; and of the reft, 1500 rixdol- 
lars. They are allowed two or three pariſhes each. Their 
habit is common with that of the other, miniſters. Account 
F oo geo Lon og! 
10 Sweden is an archbiſhop and ten aps, with ſeven or 
eight ſuperintendants under them. — The archbiſhopric of 
Upſal is worth but 400 l. per annum, and the reſt in propor- 
tion — have alſo eccleſiaſtical courts, &c. Nabinſ. Acc. of 
WW e ri 5 
Regionary Bis hOPs. See the article RR Ann. 
BisHoP's-Court, an eccleſiaſtical court held in the cathedral 
of each dioceſe ; the judge whereof is the 51/b9p's chancellor, 
anciently called eccleſiaſticus, and eccigſiæ cauſidicus, q, d. the 
CN Hebany who judges by the civil and canon law; and, 
if the dioceſe be large, his commiſſaries in remote parts, 
who hold what they call can/jtory courts, for matters limited 
to them by their commiſſion. CHANCELLOR, CoM- 
Wr, Gin, , ĩ⅛ nfs. :: 
BIS HOPRIC, the juriſdiction of a hiſbep: or the diſtrict 
within which it is comprized ; called allo dioceſe. See Dio- 
BR. ion ed and ret on ̃ Ü 2D 
There are 24 bi/hoprics, and 2 archbiſhoprics, in England and 
Wales. To the old ones, ſubſiſting before the times of the re- 
formation; Henry VIII. by letters patent added five more 
biſhoprics ; viz. thoſe of Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peterborough, 
Briſtol, and Oxford. Stat. 34 & 35 H. 8. c. 17. 
BIS K ET, or BisqueT, denotes a delicate. kind of bread, 
prepared by the confectioners, of fine flower, eggs, ſugar, 
and roſe or orange-water ; or of flower, eggs, and ſugar, 
with aniſeeds and citron peel; baked again and again in the 
oven in tin, or paper- moulds. FFF 
* The word comes from the Latin Bie, twice, and the French 
| cuit, coctus, q. d. twice baked, \ + Kor Oe ee hl 
We find divers ſorts of ſuch bistets;, as, ſeed · bistet, fruit- 
bisket, long - bisket, round - bistet, naples- biſſtet, ſpunge- bistet, &c. 
Sea-Bis K ET, is a ſort of bread much dried, by paſſing the oven 
twice, to make it keep for the ſervice, of the ſea.— For long 
voyages they bake it four times, and prepare it ſix months be- 
fore the embarkation. It will hold good a whole yea. 
BIS MUT, a mineral body, half metallic ; compoſed of the 
firſt matter of tin, while yet imperfect; and found uſually 
in tin · mines, ſometimes alſo in filver-mines. See Tin, 
Its . ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a large 
grain, gloſſy, white, and ſhining.— It is alſo called tin-ylaſs ; 
becauſe, when broke, it ſhews a vaſt number of little po- 
liſhed laminæ like glaſs: it is alſo called marcaſite, by'way: 
of excellence, becauſe ſurpaſſing all others in Whiteneſs and 
beauty. See MAR cASITE. . . 
| Biſmuth contains an arſenical falt, very dangerous to take in- 
wardly. Its precipitate makes a very white magiſtery, which 
is mixed with waters and pomatums to make a fucus to beau- 
tify the complexion, and preſerve the ſkin. There are alſo 
flowers prepared from it, which take away ſpots in the face. 
dee the proceſs in Quincy. „ V3ED £77 HE 
There is alſo an artificial biſmuth, which is that ordinarily 
found. in the ſhops, made by reducing tin into thin laminæ, 
or plates, and cementing them by a mixture of white tartar, 
ſalt- petre, and arfenic, ſtratified in a crucible over a naked 
fire. The ſame is alſo made of a mineral called zink, uſing 
lead inſtead of tin, and a little calamine. EET 
BISQUET. See the article Bisk ET. 


_— 


BIS SECTION, in geometry, the diviſion of any quantity 


into two equal parts, otherwiſe called bipartition. See Dry i- 
| SION, Ec. . . . 7 1 5 = | 
BISSEXTILE, or lzap-year, in chronology, a year conſiſting of 366 

days, happening once each four years, by reaſon of the addi- 

tion of a day in the month of February, to recover the ſix 
hours which the ſun ſpends in his courſe each year, beyond 
the 365 days, ordinarily allowed for it. Sce YE AR. | 

The day thus added, is alſo called bifjaxtile ; Cæſar having 

appointed it to be the day before the 24th of February, 
| which, among the Romans was the ſixth of the calends of 

arcn, # 


twice over; 'whence the intercalary day, and the year when 
it happens, are both called by the name biſſextile.—By the 
ſtatute' de anno biſſærtili, 21 Hen. III. to prevent miſunder- 
ſtandings, the interealary day, and that next before it, are to 
be accounted as one day. See INTERCALARY. 
The aſtronomers concerned in reforming the calendar, b 
order of pope Gregory III. obſerving that the 4//extile in four 


5 


to the fame point of the zodiac; and computing that theſe 

ſupernumerary minutes in 133 years would form a day; to 

prevent any changes being thus inſenſibly introduced in the 

ſeaſons, it was appointed, that in the courſe of 400 years, 

there ſnould be three biſſertiles retrenched : aceordingly, in the 
ear 1700, there was no b://ext:le, for that reaſon. 


BIS TER, or BIST RR, among painters and deſigners, a colour 


1II Ii made 


Thus the ſixth of the calends of March is this year rickoned | 


years added 40 minutes more than the ſun ſpent in returnin S | 
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three kinds: the blade of the fir/t turns backwards and for- 


' biſtgury is ſhaped like a half- moon, the keen edge being on the 


BIT, or BIT er, an eſſential part of a bridle; 


v 
* 


Bit. 


ſpace for the tongue; fit for horſes too ſenſible or tickliſh, | 
and liable to be continually beating on the hand. 4. The 
cannon- mouth, with the liberty in form of a pigeon's neck; 


With a port mouth and an upſer, or mounting liberty, uſed | 
- - Where a horſe has a good mouth but large tongue. 


— 


Cannon-mouth. 7. The cannon- mouth with a liberty, after 
M. Pignatel's manner; proper for a horſe with a large tongue 


the boſſes, the bolſters and rabbets, the water- chains, the ſide- 
bolts, bolts and rings, kirbles of the bit or curb, trench, top- 


BIT E of a mad dig. 
BITE of 4 viper. See the article VIPER. 
BIT E of a tarantula, See the article 'TARANTULA. 


BIFTER Almonds. ALMOND. 
BirTER Vaters. See the ce WATER. 
BiTTER Hine. WINE. | 


BITTERNESS, a 
the bitter body are broken, blunted, and diminiſhed ; ſo as 


minuted and broken 


BITUMEN, in a general ſenſe, 


* 


liquid bitumens, to which may be added zacinthius. See Au- 


BIVALVE, or BivALVULAR, a term uſed by the writers of 


32 ſhells, and was refuſed, 
BivaALvE, is alſo applied to the ſiliquæ, or ſeed-pods of ſuch 


B 


water; ſerving to waſh their deſigns. See WASHING. 


Indian ink, others red chalk, others black lead, tc. 
BIST OURY, a kind of ſurgeon's cutting inftrument, of the 


BIV 


made of chimney-ſoot boiled, and afterwards diluted with 


| 


Inſtead of this, ſome uſe the hatches of a pen, with a little 


knife-kind; much uſed in making inciſions, —T here are 


wards like a lancet for opening abſceſſes, and is ſometimes uſed 
inſtead of it.—-The freight biſtoury does not turn, but ſtands 
ftreight in the handle like a common knife. The crooked 
Dienis ap. Bibl. Anat. t. 1. p. 427. 


inſide. | 
its form and uſe 


well known ; its parts and kinds various, See BRIDLE. 

The kinds of bits are, 1. The muſroll, ſnaffle, or watering ' 
2. The cannon- mouth, jointed in the middle; preferred 

Solleyſel to all others. 3. The cannon with a faſt mouth 

of a piece, only kneed in the middle, to form a liberty or 


b. 
al 
proper where a horſe has too large a tongue. 5. The cannon 
6. The 


ſcatch-mouth with an upſet ; ruder, but more ſecure than a 


and round bars. 8. The maſticadour, or ſlavering bit. 9. I he 


cat's foot bit, 10. The baſtonet bit, & c. 


The ſeveral parts of a ſnaffle or curb-bit are—the mouth- | 
piece, the cheeks and eyes, guard of the cheek, head of the 


cheeks, the port, the welts, the campanel or curb and hook, 


roll, flap, and jeive. | 
See the article HY DROPHOBIA. 


kind of ſavour or ſenſation, oppolite to 
ſweetneſs, ſuppoſed to reſult from this, that all the particles of 


none of them remain long and rigid: which is confirmed 
from this, that foods burnt, and their particles much com- 


and EMPYREUMA. 


juice, very inflammable: or a foſſil body which readily takes 
fire, yields an oil, and is ſoluble in water. See FossIL. 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of bitumens, hard, ſoft, and 
liquid or oily; each of which they ſubdivide into ſeveral 
others. | 

Among the hard bitumens, are ranked yellow amber, ſome- 
times amber-greaſe, jet, aſphaltum or Jews-pitch, piflaſphal- 
tum, _ pit-coal, black-ſtone, and ſulphurs.— The t are, 
maltha, bitumen of Colao, of Surinam, and Copal.—Laſtly, 
the naphta of Italy, and petroleum, are ranked among the 


BER, Oc. | 
Of bitumens ſome again are foſſil, others are found floating on 


the ſurface of certain lakes, and others ſpring from the earth 
like fountains ; as at Pitchford in Shropſhire, &c. Some bi- 
tumens are ſo hard, that they are uſed in forges, inſtead of 
coals : others ſo glutinous that they ſerve inſtead of cement, 
or mortar in buildings; of which kind it was, that the fa- 
mous walls of Babylon were built : and others fo liquid, that 
they are burnt in 3 inſtead of oil 3 
The bitumen in moſt eſteem is that of Judæa. See ASPHAL- 
TUM and P1SSASPHALTUM. 


natural hiſtory, for ſuch ſhell-fiſh as have two ſhells, e. gr. 
cockles, muſcles, oiſters, &c. which are ſaid to be of the bi- 
valvular kind. See SHELL. 
A bivalve ſhell, being a large blood-red ſpondile in Buco's 
cabinet, is ſaid by Dr. Liſter to have been purchaſed by the 
duke of Orleans for goo livres, which is upwards of 50 /. 
ſterling. The ſame prince offered a Pariſian 11000 livres for 


plants as open all their whole length to diſcharge their ſeeds— 
ſuch are peas, beans, c. which the botaniſts ſay, have a bi- 
valve or bivalvular ſiliqua. See SILIQUA, c. 


muſcle of the lower jaw; being the laſt of thoſe ſerving to 
depreſs or open it: thus called, as having two bellies for its 
two extremities, and a tendon in the middle. — See Tab. Anat. 
Mol.) fig. 2. n. 2. ſee alſo MUSCLE. | 

he biventer or digaſtricus has its origin from a ſciſſure be- 
tween the occipital bone and the maſtoidal apophyſis, whence 
paſſing its tendon through a hole in the ſtylo-hyoideus and an 
annular ligament of the os hyoides, there ariſe ſome fibres 


Dyers BLACK, is one of the five ſimple and mother 


by the fire, become bitter. See TASTE, |. 


a fatty, tenacious, mineral | 


IVENTER, in anatomy, a denomination given to the ſixth 
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going fleſhy, an 

e middle of the . 
this Bentrivanoe it is 
e DIG As 
opake and porous, that imdibes l the 


* 
which join its ſecond belly: hence 
turning upwards, it is inſerted into the 
feriour part of the lower jaw,—By 
enabled to draw the jaw downwards. 
BLACK, ſomething « 
light falling on it, reflects none, and therefore exhibits no 

co- 


lour, See CoLouR and BLACEKNEss. 

There are various kinds of blacks which Paſs in co 
viz. dyers black, painters black, german black, 10 
niſh black, lamp-black, &c. Mons 


mmerc 
Black, fig 


uſed in dying ; and is given differently, according to 8 
it= 


ferent quality and value of the ſtufts to be dyed. 
For broad-cloths, fine ratines, and Pre nv, 
woad, and indigo; the goodneſs of the colour ey ule 
in there not being above fix pounds of indigo to a 88 
woad, when the latter begins to caſt its blue flower: " of 
its not being heated for uſe above twice. — Thus blu * 
ſtuff is boiled with alum, or tartar, then maddere 4. the 
laſtly, the black given with galls, copperas, and ſumac _ 
_ - _ prevent — ſmearing in uſe, the ſtuffz wa, 
we ured in th, ing- mi ite, a 
2 + = * the fulling _ when * 198 well waſhes 
For ſtuffs of leſs value, it is ſufficient . they be 
with woad, and blacked with galls and 8 al blued 
can be regularly dyed from white into lack, without 0 Buff 
8 the intermediate blue. See BLUE. Peng 
et there is a colour called ccal black, or f 
pared of the ſame ingredients as the 8 290 
being firſt dyed blue, Here the drugs are diſſolved in = 
that had boiled four hours, and ſtood to cool till * 
would bear it; then the ſtuff dipped in it, and again "om 
out ſix or eight times. Some even prefer this lac} _ he 
other. — This method of dying lack is ſaid to have hee C 
vented by the Jeſuits, and to be ſtill practiſed in their houſ uf 
where they retain numbers of dyers, 85 
By 23 El. c. . Nothing of the nature of cloth ſhall be mad 
dered for a blact, except it be firſt grounded with woad on 5 
or with woad and anele | blue ind.] unleſs the madder be + 
in with ſumac or galls; on pain of forfeiting the lh of 
the 33 1 it _ be lawful to dye any man- 
ner of gall-blact, and ſumac-black | plain-black ; 
madder. ſhall be — 4 W 
Earth-BLACK is a kind of coal found in the ground, which 
well-pounded, is uſed by painters in freſco. ; 
There is alſo a kind of BLAck made of filver and lead, uſed 
to fill up the ſtrokes and cavities of things engraved. b 
German or Frankfort BL ACK is made of the lees of wine burnt, 
then wafh'd in water, and ground in mills for that purpoſe 
together with ivory or peach- ſtones burnt. HI 
This black makes the principal ingredients in the rolling-preſ- 
printers ink. See INx.—lt is ordinarily brought from Frank- 
fort, Mentz, or Straſbourg, either in lumps or powder, That 
made in France is leſs valued than that of Germany, by rea- 
ſon of the difference between the lees of wine uſed in the one 
and the other; though ſome prefer that made at Paris to that 
of. Frankfort. 
Tvory-BLACK is made of ivory burnt or charred, ordinarily be- 
tween two crucibles well luted ; which being thus rendered 
perfectly black, and in ſcales, is ground in water, and made 
into troches, or little cakes, uſed by the painters; as alſo by 
the jewellers to blacken the bottom or ground of the collets 
n ſet diamonds to give them their teint or foil. 
ee Ivok v. 8 | 
Lamp-BLAc k, or Lam-BLACK, the ſooty fumes of roſin, 
prepared by melting and purifying the roſin in iron veſſels; 
then ſetting fire to it under a chimney, or other place mace 
for the purpoſe lined a-top with ſheep-ſkins, or thick 
linen-cloth, to receive the vapour or ſmoke, which is the 
Black: in which manner they prepare vaſt quantities of it at 
Paris. | 
In England it is ordinarily prepared from the reſinous and 
fatty parts of woods, burnt under a kind of tent, which re- 
ceives it ; but the greateſt part is brought from Sweden and 
Norway. 5 | 
It is uſed on various occaſions, particularly in the printers ink; 
for which it is mixed with oils of turpentine and linſeed, all 
boiled together. See Ix k. : 
It muſt be obſerved, that this black takes fire very readuy, 
and when on fire, is very difficultly extinguiſhed : the beſt 
method of putting it out is with wet linen, hay or ſtraw ; for 
water alone will not do it. n 
Spaniſh BL a c R, ſo called becauſe firſt invented by the Spaniards, 
and moſt of it brought from them, is no other than burnt 
cork uſed in various works, particularly among painters. 


BLACK book of the exchequer, } CEXCHEQUER» 

BLACK eagle. | EAGLE. 

BLACK Hellebore. HELLEBORE. 

BLACK lead. 8 LEAD. 

Br a CK money. See & MoNEY. 

BLACK order. . ORDER. 

BLACK red. | BL ack Rob. 

BLack tar. | STAR. 2 
l BLA CR- 
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| L, a certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
LACED the inhabitants of towns in Weſtmor- 
land, Cumberland, orthumberland, and Durham, to divers 
ns inhabiting on or near the borders, being men of name, 
and allied with others in thoſe parts, known to be great rob- 
bers and ſpoil-takers : in order to be by them freed and pro- 
tected from any pillage—Prohibited by 43 El. c. 13. i 
BL A CKNESS, the quality of a black body ; or a colour ari- 
ſing from ſuch a texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts 
of the body, as does, as it were deaden, or rather abſorb, 
the light falling on it, without reflecting any, or very little, 
of it to the eye. See BLACK. | | 
In which ſenſe, blackneſs ſtands directly oppoſed to whiteneſs ; 
which conſiſts in ſuch a texture of parts, as indifferently re- 
flects all the rays thrown upon it, of what colour ſoever they 
be. See WHITENESS. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, ſhews, that for the produc- 


which exhibit any other colours : becauſe, where the ſizes of 
the component partioles are greater, there is too much light 
reflected to conſtitute this colour; but, if there be a little 
leſs than is requiſite to reflect the white, and very faint blue 
of the firſt order, they will reflect ſo little light, as to ap- 
pear intenſely black; and yet may, perhaps, reflect it vari- 
ouſly to and fro within them fo long, till it happen to be 
ſtifled and loſt ; by which means they will appear black in 
all poſitions of the eye, without any tranſparency. 
And from hence it appears, why fire, and putrefaction, by 
dividing the particles of ſubſtances, turn them black? hy 
ſmall quantities of back ſubſtances impart their colours very 
freely, and intenſely, to other ſubſtances to which they are 
applied ; the minute particles of theſe, by reaſon of their ve- 
ry great number, eaſily overſpreading the groſs particles of 
others. Hence alſo appears, why glaſs, ground very elabo- 
rately with ſand, on a copper plate, till it be well poliſhed, 
makes the ſand, together with what by rubbing is worn off 
from the glaſs and copper, become very black; —and why 
black ſubſtances do, ſooneſt of all others, become hot in the 
| fun's light, and burn, (which effect may proceed 2 from 
the multitude of refractions in a little room, and partly from 
the eaſy commotion of ſuch very ſmall particles; ) —alſo, why 
blacks are uſually a little inclined towards a bluiſh colour : 
for, that they are ſo, may be ſeen by illuminating white pa- 
per with light reflecting from black ſubſtances, where the pa- 
per will uſually appear of a bluiſh white; and the reaſon is, 


| 


\ TAS 


colours; and therefore, reflects more rays of that colour than 
of any other. See LIGHT and CoLouR, 

BLACK ROD, Gentleman-uſber of the BL ack Rod, is the 
chief gentleman- uſher to the king; called in the black book, 
Lator virgæ nigræ, & haſtiarius, and elſewhere virgi-bajulus. 
See USHER. | 5 8 
His duty is to bear the rod before the king at the feaſt of St. 
George at Windſor: he has alſo the keeping of the chapter - 
houſe door, when a chapter of the order of the garter is ſit- 
ting; and, in time of parliament, attends the houſe of peers. 


rod has the authority of a mace. 
| BLacks, Negroes; a nation of people, ſo called from the co- 


commerce of them, ſee NE G RO. | 
BrAcks is alſo a name given to an aſſociation of diſorderly, 
and ill-deſigning perſons, herding chiefly about Waltham in 
Eſſex, who deſtroyed deer, robbed fiſh-ponds, ruined timber, 
Sc. Many of them were armed, and diſguiſed, with their 
faces blacked, | 
Hence we ſay, the black act, the Waltham Blacks, &c.— Such 
my for the future are made felony, by 9 Geo. c. 22. | 
BLADDER, in anatomy, a thin expanded membranous bo- 
dy, found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerving as a recep- 
tacle of ſome juice, or of ſome liquid excrement ; from 
whence it takes various denominations, as urine-bladder, gall- 
bladder. See GALL-BLADDER. 
BLA Dp ER“, by way of eminence, is a large veſſel which ſerves 
as a receptacle of the urine of animals, after its ſecretion 
from the blood in the kidneys. See Urine. 
* This is ſometimes alſo called, by way of diſtinction, the uri. 
nary bladder, wefica urinaria. See Urinary. | 
The bladder is ſituated in the pelvis of the abdomen ;' in men, 
immediately on the rectum ; in women, on the vagina uteri: 
Its figure in quadrupeds reſembles a pear, with the baſis up- 
wards ; but in human bodies the lower part is almoſt on a 
level with the upper; and its orifice, or. neck, placed ſide- 
ways, while the fundus, or bottom, which in a human blad- 
der is very broad, reſts either on the rectum, or the vagina 
uteri.—It is faſtened to the navel by the urachus degene- 
rated into a ligament, its ſides to the umbilical arteries, and 
its neck to the inteſtinum yetum in women. 
The bladder is compoſed of three coats ; the firſt a covering of 
the peritonzum, the ſecond conſiſts of muſcular fibres, which 
run irregular ſeveral ways; and the third, which is full of 
wrinkles for facilitating its dilatation, is both glandulous and 
nervous, — Its glands ſeparate a viſcous and ſlimy matter, which 


— 


that black borders on the obſcure blue of the firſt order of 


His badge is a black rod, with a lion in gold a-top. This| 


lour of their ſæin.— For the reaſon of their colour, and the 


| Around its neck there goes a ſmall muſcle, called /phin#tef 
veſicæ, which contracts the orifice of the bladder, to prevent 
the urine from dripping involuntarily, or till it thruſt open 
the paſſage, by the contraction of the ſecond coat of the had 
der, which is therefore called detruſor urinæ. See SPHiNC- 


TER. 
The diſeaſes of the Bladder are the ſtone, inflammations, 


ulcers, palſies; to which may he added; incontinence of 


urine, ſuppreſſion of urine, Sc. See STONE, URINE, &c. 
Swimming, or Air BLA DD ER. See the article SwtMMING., 
BLADE. See the article SHOULDER-BLADE, 

BLAIN, a diſtemper incident to beaſts, conſiſting in a blad- 
der growing on the root of the tongue againſt the wind- pipe, 
which at length ſwelling, ſtops the breath. — 

It comes by great chafing, and heating of the ſtomach ; where- 

by, as ſome judge, it ſtill grows, and increaſes by more heat. 

BLANCHE carte. See the article CARTE, 


tion of black colours, the corpuſcles muſt be leſs than thoſe | BLANCHING, the art or manner of bleaching, or white- 


ning. See BLEACHING, and WHITENING. 
BLANCHING 17 copper for ſale, in imitation of ſilver; or mix- 
ing blanched copper with filvef ; or expoſing the ſame to 
ſale ; or any malleable comp>ſition or mixture of metals or 
minerals heavier than filver, and which looks, and touches, 
and wears like gold, but is manifeſtly wofſe than ſtandard 
— made felony, g & 9 IV. 3. &c. 26. | 
BLANCHING of wax. See the article W Ax. | 
BLANCHING, in coinage, the operation of preparing the pieces 
before ſtriking, to give them the requiſite luſtre and bright- 
nels. 
The blanching, as now practiſed, is performed by nealing or 
heating the pieces in a kind of pan or ſhovel, with a wood- 
fire, in manner of a reverberatory, ſo as the flame paſſes 
over the ſhovel. The pieces being ſufficiently heated, and 
cooled again, are put ſucceſſively to boil in two copper pans, 
wherein are aqua fortis, common falt, and tartar of Mont- 
pellier; when they have been well-drained of this firſt wa- 


ter in a copper ſieve, they throw fand and freſh water over 


them; and when dry, they are well rubbed. 

The ancient method of blanching was, by putting the pieces, 
after heating, in a large veſſe] of common water, and ſome 
ounces of aqua fortis ; but in different proportions for gold 
and ſilver.— The method is now diſuſed, partly by reaſon of 


of the metal. See Col N ING. | 
BLANCHE firme. See article WHITE-MON EY. 
BLANCHED momey. See the article Mons v. 
BLANKS in coining. See CorninG. 
BLANK verſe. See VERSE, and RHYME. 
Point BLANK. See the article PoinT blank. 
BLANKET. See HykxEs, hs 
BLATTA * Byzantia, in phyſiology and pharmacy, a te- 
ſtaceous body, being the operculum, or lid of a turbinated 
ſhell, whoſe fiſh yields a purple dye. See PurPLE. 
This is otherwiſe called bJattium byzantium, BA Hu- 
Cantor. Rs. 


The Latta differs from the buccinum, or purpura, in figure; 
the firſt being oblong, the latter round : but in the ſhops they 


| are ordinarily confounded, and fold for each other, 


The blatta byzantia is allo confounded by apothecaries with 
the unguis odoratus, from which it ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
as belonging to another kind of ſhell-fiſh, 

Dr, Liſter takes the blatta byzantia to have ſucceeded the 
unguis odoratus, and to have been brought into the ſhops in 


the Red-Sea, wiz. the paleſt and fatteſt ; the blacker and 
leſs from Babylon, or the Perſian gulph : but it ſeems latter 
times took up with thoſe found about Conſtantinople ; whence 
the preſgnt ſhop-blatta had its name. 

The name biatta ſeems to have been given to this operculum 


mon blatta piſtinaria, fo frequent in London, is. 

BLAZE, in the manage. See the article STAR. 

BLAZ IN G- Star. See the article Comer. 

BLAZ ON“, or BI AZ ON Rx, in heraldry, the art of deci- 
hering the arms of noble houſes; or of naming all the parts 

in their proper and particular terms. See AR Ms and At- 

RALDRY. 


Various etymologies are given of the word Blazin: the 
moſt probable is that which brings it from the German, b/ae- 
ſen, to blow a horn; it being the cuſtom of thoſe who pre- 
ſented themſelves at the liſts in the ancient turnaments, to 
blow a horn, to notify their coming. After this the heralds 
ſounded their trumpets, and then Haxoned the arms of thoſe 
who preſented themſelves ; deſcribing them aloud, and ſome- 
times expatiating on the praiſes and bigh exploits of the per- 
ſons who bore them. | | 


There is this difference between arms and blazon; that the 
firſt are the deviſe or figures bore on the coat, or ſhield ; and 
blazon, the deſcription thereof in words, See Ax M s, and DE- 
VISE. 

The rules of bJazon are, 1%. To name the metal or colour 
of the field firſt: as, or, argent, or gules, &c. 29. To 


defends the bladder from the acrimony of the ſalts in the urine, 


name the manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon by line, 
whether downright or bendwiſe, and alſo the difference of 


its expenſiveneſs, and partly becauſe it diminiſhes the weight 


its place. In Dioſcorides's time, the belt was brought from 


from the colour; as being of a dark hair colour, as the com- 
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the line, whether it be indented, ingrailed, c. in the next 
place. 39, Then to name the charge that is on the field. 
49. Having thus expreſſed the field, the diviſion, and the 
charge, if there be more parts of the field occupied by the 
charge than one, you” are to name the principal part of 
the field firſt. 59. If there be more than one kind of 
charge in a ficld, that in the chief part is to be named firſt, 
6%, To uſe no iteration or repetition of words in blazoning 
a coat, eſpecially of any of theſe four words, of, or, and, 
with, 919, The three forms of blazon are by metals and co- 
lours, by precious ſtones, and by the celeſtial planets : the 
firſt for private gentlemen ; the ſecond ſor perſons ennobled 
with titles, as dukes, earls, &c. and the third for emperors, 
kings and princes. Though this variety of form is rejected 
by the French, from whom we had our heraldry, and by all 
other nations, who uſe none but metals and colours for all 
degrees. 80. That metal upon metal, and colour upon co- 
lour is falſe heraldry : which admits of no exception, except 
in the arms of Jeruſalem, which are, argent, a croſs po- 
tent between four croſlets, or.—Add, that when lions ſtand 
upright in a coat, they are called rampant ; when walking 
forward, paſſant ; when they look you in the face, paſſant 
grardant : in other poſtures they have other terms, as ſaliant, 
regardant, &c. Wolves and bears are termed after the man- 
ner of lions; griffons (inſtead of rampant and ſaliant) are 


termed ſegreant; lions, griſfins, and eagles, are alſo ſaid | 


to be /angued and armed; ſwans, membred ; hawks, jeſſed and 
belled ; cocks, armed, creſſed, and jowleped : that is, when the 
tongues, bills, and claws of ſuch creatures are ſound of dif- 
ferent colours from the body. When an animal proceeds 
from the bottom of the ordinary, it is termed iſſuant; when 
over ſome ordinary, jeſſant ; if it proceed from the middle of 
any ordinary, or common charge, naiſſant. | 
BLEA CHING, or BLANCHING, the art of whitening 


linens, ſtuffs, ſilks, and other matters. See BLANCHING.| 


BLEACHING of filk.—While it is yet raw, it is put in a 
thin linen bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling river wa- 
ter, wherein ſoap has been diſſolved, then boiled two or three 
hours, and the bag being turned ſeveral times, taken out, 
| beaten and waſhed in cold water, lightly wrung out, and 
thrown out into a veſſel of cold water, mixed with ſoap and a 
little indigo: the indigo gives it the bluiſh caſt always ob- 
| ſerved in white ſilks. After taking it out of the ſecond veſlel, 
it is wrung out, and all the water and ſoap expreſſed, ſhook 
out to untwiſt and ſeparate the threads, and hung up in the 
air, in a kind of ſtove made on purpoſe, wherein is burnt 
ſulphur ; the vapour whereof gives the laſt degree of white- 
neſs to the filk. See SILK. . 
BLEACHING or ſcowering of woollen ſtuſfi.— There are three 
manners of whitening woollens ; the firſt with water and 
| ſoap; the ſecond with vapour of ſulphur ; the third with 
chalk, indigo, and vapour of ſulphur. | 
For the firſt, the ſtuffs being taken from the fulling-mill, are 
put into ſoaped water, pretty hot, and worked a-frefh by force 
of arms over a bench, which finiſhes the whitening the ful- 
| ling-mill had begun; and laſtly, waſhed out in clear wa- 
ter and dried: this is called the natural way of bleaching, 


In the ſecond method, they begin with waſhing the ſtuff in 


river-water : it is then laid to dry on poles, and, when half 
dry, ſpread out in a kind of ſtove well-cloſed, wherein is 
burnt ſulphur ; the vapour whereof diffuſing itſelf, ſticks by 
little and little over all the ſtuff, and gives it a fine white- 
ning: this is commonly called bleaching by the flower. 


In the third method, after the ſtuffs have been waſhed, they | 


are thrown into cold water impregnated with chalk and in- 
digo; after they have been well agitated here, they are waſhed 
a-freſh in clear water, half dried on poles, and ſpread in a 
ſtove to receive the vapour of the ſulphur ; which finiſhes 
the operation, This is not eſteemed the beſt method of 
bleaching, though agreeable enough to the ſight. 
It may be here obſerved, that when a ſtuff has once received 
the Ken of ſulphur, it will ſcarce receive any beautiful 
dye, but black or blue. See DyINx o. 
BLEACHING of Hollands or fine linens.— After taking them from 
the loom, while yet raw, they are ſteeped a day in fair wa- 
ter, waſhed out and cleared of their filth, and thrown into a 
bucking-tub filled with a cold lixivium, or lie of wood-aſhes| 
and water, When taken out of the lie, they are waſhed in 
clear water, ſpread in a meadow and watered from time to 
time, with water from little dikes, or canals, along the 
ground, by means of ſcoops, or hollow peels of wood, called by 
the Dutch, who pretend to be the inventors of them, geter. 
After lying a certain time on the ground, they are paſſed 
through a new lie, poured on hot ; and again as in clear 
water, and laid a ſecond time on the ground, and every thing 
repeated as before; then paſſed through a ſoft gentle lie, to diſ- 
poſe them to reſume the ſoftneſs which the other barſher lies 
have taken from them, waſhed in clear water, ſoaped with 
black ſoap, and that ſoap again waſhed out in clear wa- 
ter : they are then ſteeped in cow's milk, the cream firſt 
ſkimmed off, which finiſhes their whitening ; and ſcowering 
gives them a ſoftneſs, and makes them caſt a little nap : 
when taken out of the milk, they are waſhed in clear water 


BLEACHER. See the article WHITSTER. 


B L I 
its firſt blue, by paſſing it throu WADA 
ſtarch, ſmalt, 103 Duh lapis 9 ater wherein 2 little 
the proper ſtiffneſs and luſtre is given with ſlarch Laſtly, 
and other gums, the quantity and quality whe 2 imale, 
adjuſted according to occaſion. ereof may be 
In fine troops the "OY proceſs of bleaching is compi 
in a month's time; in ill w it eate 
more. ee Weeks, £ 


BLEACHING of coar/e linens. They are | 
and laid in 3 frames, full 51 n the loom, 
means of wooden hammers, worked by a 5 
are beat ſo, as inſenſibly to waſh and purge the mill, they 
filth ; then ſpread on the ground, where the dew 3 ** 
receive for eight days, takes off more of their Ae the 
put in a kind of wooden tubes or pans, with a der! then 
them. Thus lixiviated, they are again purged in = over 
laid a-freſh on the ground, and after eight days mor e mill, 
through a ſecond lie, and all things repeated till 10 paſſed 
as they have acquired their juſt degree of whiteneſs 1 
Perſons appointed by the truſtees for improving the h 
and flaxen manufactures in Scotland, may enter i "MPen 
bleach-yard, back-houſe, Sc. and ſearch all ee 
and boilers therein, and view the lees, and refuſe 2 18 
thereof — to ſee whether there have been any lime and dregs 
dung “, or ioap-dregs uſed in the bleaching of linen _— 
yarn, contrary to the ſtatute, 13 G. c. 26, C16 * 


* Lime, or pigeons-dung, are not t 
and whitening of linen. 10 A. c. Ba a % an n bleaching 


For BLEACHING of hair, See the article HAIR. 
For BLEACHING of wax, See the article Wax. 
BLEEDING, phlebotomy, an operation in chirurgery ; bei 
the opening of a vein with a lancet, for the evacuati * 
corrupt or redundant blood. See BL OOP. 9 8 
Some phyſicians extol bleeding as the ſureſt, and moſt ef 
cious ſpecies of evacuants. Yet was it very rare amor 5 
ancients, however frequent among the m 085 1 
obſerves, that at Rome perſons of quality are not allowed 
to be let blood, even in the moſt dangerous diſcaſes Wien 
leave from the pope. See EVA cuANT, and Evacuation 
The Hippopotamus is ſaid to have firſt taught men the uſ: 
of bleeding: for that animal being overcharged with blood, 
rubs herſelf againſt a pointed bulruſh, and opens a vein : til 
finding her plenitude diſcharged, ſhe welters in the mire to 
ſtanch the blood again. See PHIEBO TOT. 
BLE MIS H, a term in hunting, uſed when the hounds, or 
beagles, finding where the chace has been, make a proffer to 
enter, but return. | 
BLEMM YES*, or BLEMYes, BAEMTELZ, among the an- 


clent geographers, a fabulous ſort of people, ſuppoſed without 
heads 3 having eyes and mouths in their breaſts; faid to have 
inhabited part of Athiopia, 
* Bochart derives the word Blemmes from 4, which im- 
Plies a negation, and F149 brain: in which ſenſe the Bin- 
myes ſhould have been people without brains. 
BLENDING of mortar. See MoxrA Rx. 
BLIGHT, a diſeaſe incident to plants, and affecting them 
variouſly ; the whole plant ſometimes periſhing of it, and 
ſometimes only the leaves and bloſſoms, which will be ſcorch- 
ed and ſhriveled up, the reſt remaining green and flouriſhing, 
See DISEASE Ld lants. | 
This diforder ſeldom happens, but upon the blowing of ſharp 
eaſterly winds, which are moſt frequent with us about March; 
whence that month proves, of all others, the moſt fatal to 
plants. From this circumſtance, ſome imagine the colds that 
then reign, being exaſperated by the eaſtern winds, effect 
blights ; but Mr. Bradley furniſhes a more plauſible account: 
for, on this principle, it were hard to ſay, why one plant, 
or one part of a plant, ſhould be blighted more than another. 
He obſerves then, that caterpillars generally attend thoſe 
winds, and that they infect ſome one kind of tree more than 
another, and even ſome particular branch more than others 
and thence infers, either that the eggs of thoſe inſects, or the 
inſets themſelves, are brought to us by the eaſterly winds ; 
or that the temperature of the air, when the eaſtern winds 
blow, is neceſſary to hatch thoſe creatures, ſuppoling the eg 
to have been already laid on the infected parts. 
Now, each of theſe cauſes ſeems to have its effect: thoſe 
Lights attended with large worms or caterpillars, ſcem hatched 
by the eaſtern winds ; and thoſe others, which only produce 
the ſmall inſets, that occaſion the curling of the leaves of 
trees, may proceed from ſwarms of them, either ready hatct- 
ed, or in the egg, brought with the wind. 8 
The coldneſs of thoſe winds he ſhews to be no objection 
againſt their * fitted to hatch inſects; different inſecb 
requiring vaſtly different degrees of heat. To this he an, 
that every inſect has its proper plant, or tribe of plants, hic 
it naturally requires for its nouriſhment, and will feed on 19 
other; and in which, therefore, it lays its eggs: it 15 - 
wonder then, that one kind of tree ſhould be infected, al 
all the reſt eſcape. That wind, v. gr. which brings E 
hatches, the caterpillars on the apple-tree, will not in ect the 
pear, plum, or cherry ; becauſe, were the ſhoals of 1nicct 


for the laſt time. After all this proceſs, they give che linen 
2 . 


natural to the apple, to light on thoſe other trees 2 


h d either want their proper matrix to hatch in; or, BLOCKS, on board ſhips, are pieces of wood, in wich the 
t wou 


: of proper] ſhivers of pullies are placed, and wherein the ruunning-ropes go. 
were they ready hatched, 4 _ _ — 3 Of theſe, ſome are — ſome double; and ſome e 
food. So that T = SE 3 EE the. eggs of every four, or five ſhivers in them. They are named and diſtin- 
ſhould be blighted at 1 to each tree, could be brought at one] guiſhed by the ropes they carry, and the uſes they ſerve for, — 
kind of ee RD wind could contain} See Tab. Ship. fg. 2 n. 77. 


. . 3 0 an eaſterl . . ow aig * . 
time with * lg - br de t degre Jof cold, or heat, as BLock-//7, is a name ſometimes given in our Laws to Lag- 
in it at once, 


A different claſs wood. 23 Elia. c. 9. See Loc-woop. 
would be . * 3 on 15 there are Wind-Tackle BLoCKs. See the article WIN D. „ 
5 1 tly any animals immediately perceiveable. By BLO MART, or BLoomasy, the firſt forge in an iron- 
mn 67 3 diſcover animalcules a million of times oth rough e the metal paſſes after it is melted out 
the im 7 X - tice ; Ot the mine. ee IRON. ; 
Jeſs than the ſmalleſt which comes under ordinary not! LOO: awed 60-Hudy — 


; j le of blowin : 
CCC 
3 to us from the remoteſt regions, eſpecially the north- See HuMouR, FLUID, — *, 10 c. , ; 

* 't of Great Tartary, Cc. where the cold is intenſe] The blood, while in its vellels, appears to the naked eye uni- 
2 th ive them life; and from whence there is not ſea form and homogeneous z but, when let out and cold, ſepa- 
enough, to g h a ag pi d ſaltneſs of whoſe vapours they] lates ſpontaneouſly into two difterent parts : the one red and 
_— 0 0 ar f Thoſe brought from the north-eaſt parts fibrous, which coheres into 4 or. 699 15. cated EE 1 
os. ti Hons robably deſtroyed b paſſing the vaſt At- the other thin and tranſparent, which retains its fluidity when 
of America, 1 ung 8 * apex why the north-weſt cold, and, being ſuppoſed ſpecifically heavier chan the other, 
* ſo ave ora ſuſtains and bears it up, and is called the /erum.— The pro- 
T o prevent lgghts, the more knowing among country-people,| Portion of the ſerum to the cruor, _ N makes at a me- 
while the eaſterly winds blow, uſed to guard againſt them by dium, as one and a halt - 72 ; . 5 oyle, more accu- 
burning heaps of weeds, chaff, and other combuſtibles, on rately » makes the ſer um T5 on the who . dd; and Dr Jur n 
the wind- ſide of their orchards, that the ſmoke may either 85 * whole weight, or 7 of the bulk. Sec SERUM, aud 

; ; ; ſs along. It ma RUOR. „ | 5 
1 F e A r faeces. By the microſcope, the blood appears to conſiſt ot little red 
to deſtroy the caterpillars, even after they are hatched, and globules, ſwimming in an aqueous liquor, ſuppoſed to be the 
op Foy oth! ng 6 cruor and ſerum that appear diſtinct when let out, Mr, Lee- 
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to devour the trees. Another method of pre- | 
333 3 "tie bts is, by ſprinkling tobacco- duſt, or wenhoeck computes theſe globules to be twenty-hve thouſand | 
o ſt; which, it is ſaid, is preſent death to all inſects, times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt grains of ſand ; and Dr. Jurin Ad 
ee ee ; os; makes them ſtill leſs. Upon an accurate menſuration, he 18 
Cork is liable to Blights like other ſorts of grain. found the diameter of one, equal to age of an inch, or leſs | 
BIICHT of Corn is called Smut, See the article SMUT. than 324 of an ordinary hair of the head. * 
BLIND Faith. See the article FAITH, Dr. Drake thinks, that though the rapid motion of the B 10 
Bus G See Sone c | may make the cruor appear round, and perhaps, by a kind of 1 
BLIN DNF 88, a privation of the ſenſe of ſight, ariſing from whirling or rotation, really convolute its parts; yet that their | i 
| a total depravation of the organs thereof, or an involuntary figure is not naturally globular, when let out, as appears from in 
obſtruction of their functions. See Sto Hr, VIslox, Sc. their coheſion, or hanging together in a Jump ; which ſphe- be 
The cauſes of blindneſs are various; proceeding. from cata- | 1 ical bodies, touching in a very few points, are not apt to do: 
racts, outta ſerena's, Sc. See Ca TARACT, GuTTA Se-| but, on the contrary, this phanomenon, he thinks, argues an 
er g Aa 5 | | implication of their fibres within one another : which is con- 
We meet with divers inſtances of periodical blmdneſs ; ſome firmed by what Dr. Adams obſerved with his microſcope, viz. 
erſons only finding the defect of their ſight in the night; that immediately after emiſſion of bed, it is ſo far from 
ee only in the day.— | h exhibiting any red globules, that it appears to conſiſt of 
5 chr or called Merzig: infinite branches, running in no other order, and variouſly 
A. Diurnal one, Hemeralopia, See Nyfalopia. p coloured. See GLOBULE, 5 5 
The author of the embaſly of D. Garcias de Silva Figueroa |* 7 inciples of the BLooD.—By a chymical analyſis, the blood is 
into Perſia tells us, that in ſeveral parts of. that kingdom are found to conſiſt chiefly of phlegm, as the baſis or vehicle; of 
found vaſt numbers of blind people of all ages, ſexes, and volatile ſalts; of oil, which, by ſome nice examiners has 
conditions; by reaſon of a ſpecies of little flies which prick 0 5 of two kinds 2 and of caput mortuum or earth, 
the eyes and lips, and enter the noſtrils, carrying certain | gel: though it may conſiſt of divers ſubitances, efſentially 
blindneſs with them. EE difterent from each other, yet all we get out of it is a little 
Aldrovandus ſpeaks of a ſculptor, who became blind at twenty hxed falt,—From the beſt experiments in this kind it appears, 
years of age, and yet ten years after made a perfect marble that in ſeyen ounces of human dd there are fiveounces two 
ſtatue of Coſmo IT. de Medicis ; and another of clay like drams of phlegm, three drams of a ſubtile ſpirituous oil, 
Urban VIII. Bartholin tells us of a hlind ſculptor in Den-] two grains of a thicker oil, two drams of ſalt, and about 
mark, who diſtinguiſhed perfectly well, by mere touch, not D. of earth. | | i 
only all kinds of wood, but all the colours ; and F. Grimaldi] Dr. Jurin adds, that the ſerum, upon a chy mical analyſis, 
gives an inſtance of the like kind; beſide the blind organiſt | EX21DIts 2 great deal of phlegm, and of the other principles a 
lately living in Paris, who is ſaid to have done the ſame. F. 1 quantity; and, on the contrary, the cruor Yields leſs | 
Zahn recites abundance of inſtances of the amazing ſagacity | Hsm: but the other principles much more copiouſly than 
of blind people in his cculus artificialis. the ſerum. From which data he concludes, that the glo- 
Uſually among chymiſts veſſels are ſaid to be blind, which bules conſiſt of ſome phlegm united with the oil and falts, 4 
have no opening but at one ſide. and a ſmall quantity of earth; but in what proportion, and + 
BLIN DS, or BLIN DES, in fortification, a ſort of defences, how, and in what parts they are formed, & c. is not determined, " 
uſually made of oziers, or branches interwoven and laid a- Indeed, it muſt be conſidered, that the principles which the «#4 
croſs, between two rows of ftakes about the height of a chymiſts thus produce ſeparate, may poſſibly be much al- N 
man, and four or five foot apart; uſed particularly at the tered by the fire. Thus, it is paſt doubt, the oils drawn | 1 
from the blood by fire, are vaſtly different from the natural 1 


heads of trenches, when they are extended in front towards 
the glacis; ſerving to ſhelter the workmen, and prevent their 
being overiooked by the enemy. | 
BLISTER. See VesicaTory, and EPISPASTIC. 
BLOCK, is uſed for a piece of marble, as it comes out of the 
quarry, ere it has aſſumed any form from the workman's 
hand. See MARBL E. | 


oil which circulates with the b/22d. To which may be added, 
that the caput mortuum remaining after diſtillation, may, 
poſſibly, be a new production, which had no exiftencs under 
any form reſembling that in the hid. See PriNCIPLE, 
ANALYSIS, &c, | | 
The origin of the BLOOD is in the chyle, which paſſing the lacteals, | «of 
Brock, in falconry, denotes the perch whereon a bird of prey| '* delivered in the ſubclavian ; where, mixing with the = 

is kept. This is to be covered with cloth. blood, they proceed together to the right ventricle of the heart; | | 
BLOCK ADE, a ſort of ſiege of a place, intended to be and there, being yet more intimately mixed, they circulate il. 

taken by famine ; wherein all the paſſages, and avenues, are together through the whole body : till after ſeveral circula- 

ſeized, and ſhut up, ſo as no ſupplies of proviſion can be tidns and ſecretions at the ſeveral ſtrainers of the body, they 

brought in. See SIEGE. are affimilated ſo as to make one uniform compound maſs, 


It comes from the German Blochus, or 1 6 6 ad which appears to be nothing elſe but chyle altered by the ar- 


or houſe of wood; or from the Gauliſh Baca“, barricade tifice of nature, and exalted into hi; there being no ap- 1 
though others derive it from the Latin buculare, to ſtop a| Pearance of any thing extraneous mixed with the liquor cir- i 
paſſage. | culating in the b/o9d-veſſels, but chyle ; excepting what had oh 
A blockade is no regular fiege ; inaſmuch. as there are no been before ſeparated from it, for ſome particular purpoſes, * 
trenches or attacks. Bůc fades are formed by the cavalry. which being once ſerved, it is returned to it again : unleſs, 9 
The word blockade is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the perhaps, it may receive ſome portion of air in the lungs, See n 
_—_— of a ſiege, when forces are ſent to ſeize the prin- * . 2 ; 2 | i 4 
eee eee q 
: 5 z but, whe! pf * 
Vol. I. tained in the food whereof the chy le is formed, is a queſtion | 1 


1 K KK not 


B Lo 


not yet decided. The principal arguments urged for it, are, 


the neceſſity of reſpiration; which may be accounted for on 
another principle: and the florid colour the head receives in the 


lungs, and firſt ſhews in the vena pulmonalis; which is coun- 
tenanced by an experiment made with the red grumous part 


of the bled after coagulation on blood-letting ; for, upon turn- 
ing the under-ſurface, which was before black, upwards, and 


_ expoſing it to the air, by its contact therewith it acquires a 


florid colour, like that of the blood in the vena pulmonalis. 
But this effect others account for from the extraordinary agi- 
tation and comminution of the blond in the lungs. See AIR, 
RESPIRATION, c. | 

Indeed, Dr. Keil, Bohnius, Bernoulli, and ſome other ma- 
thematic phyſiologiſts, go farther. Mr. Boyle having exa- 
mined the ſpecific gravity of lod, and found that of the ſe- 
rum to be greater than that of Blood, in the proportion of 
1190 to 1040, i. e. nearly as 8 to 7, it followed, that the 
cruor, or blood-globules, were ſpecifically lighter than the ſe- 
rum, and that in a conſiderable degree; which was further con- 
firmed by the globules being ſuſtained in theſerum, both while 
circulating, and when let out. Hence it was conjectured, 
that theſe globules were nothing elſe but thin veſicles filled 
with a ſubtile aerial ſubſtance: and this opinion was confirmed 
from its being obſerved, in viewing the circulation by a mi- 
croſcope, that a b/o:d-globule, in paſſing through a very nar- 
row veſſel, would change its ſhape from a globular, to an oval 
form, and would again recover its former figure, as ſoon as it 
was got through its narrow paſſage; which appearance was 
naturally enough aſcribed to the elaſticity of the included air: 
and, from this conjecture, were accounted for a great num- 
ber of the phænomena of the animal ceconomy, particularly 
Dr. Keil's theory of muſcular motion. See MUSCULAR 


Motion. 


But this principle Dr. Jurin has examined, and appears to 


have overthrown. He made ſeveral experiments, in ſome of 
which the cruor before ſuſpended a- top of the ſerum, by its 
adheſion to the ſides of the porringer being cut off, and put 
in another veſſel of ſerum, immediately ſunk. In others, where 
the cruor buoyed up in the ſerum, even without any adheſion to 
the ſides of the glaſs, and merely by the bubbles of air ad- 
hering to its ſurface; upon including it in a receiver, and ex- 
hauſting the air, the bubbles burſting, the cruor would ſink: 
whence he concludes, the globular part of the Blood to be 
heavier than the ſerous: and, from other experiments, he aſ- 
certains the proportion of the gravity of blood to that of ſerum, 
to be as 1054 to 1030; whence the quantity of the globules 
being before fixed at 4 of the whole, the preciſe gravity of 
the globules beyond that of the ſerum is eaſily determined. — 
The hood-globules therefore are not veſicles filled with air, or 
any other fluid ſubſtance lighter than ſerum : which is fur- 
ther confirmed from this, that blood-globules are not found to 
dilate, or undergo any alteration, in an exhauſted receiver, 
when viewed through a microſcope ; whereas, were they filled 
with any elaſtic fluid, they would either burſt, or at leaſt di- 
late into 70 or 80 times the ſpace. 


As to the Heat of the BLOOD, authors are exceedingly divided 


about the cauſe thereof : the ancients aſcribe it to a vital 
flame, or innate heat lodged in the heart, and thence com- 
municated to the lad. Dr. Willis imagines a kind of ac- 
cenſion in the blord ; and thinks its heat reſults from its 
being, as it were, ſet on fire, and perſevering in that ſtate. 


Dr. Henſhaw ſolves it from an ebullition conſequent on the 


mixture of two fluids, ſo diſſimilar as the chyle and blood. 
Others have recourſe to the chymical principles of alcali 
and acid; others to the mutual action of the principles, or 
component parts of the blood, by means whereof an inteſtine 
motion, and by that means an inteſtine heat, or incaleſcence, 
is effected. 

Dr. Drake, with more reaſon, attributes the heat of the blood 
to the ſpring of the air incloſed together with it in the veſlels: 


for, air being incloſed in the blood-veſlels, will endeavour to 


expand it ſelf, and, conſequently, if it have force enough, 
will drive outwards the parts of the body that incloſe it ; by 
which means it cauſes the hd to beat againſt the ſides of 
the veſſels, which having muſculous, contractile coats, do in 
their turns comprels it again, and fo cauſe a reciprocal æſtus 


in the blood, greater than the mere circulatory motion could; 


whence the parts of the ſolids, or containing veſſels, being 


put into a conſtant agitation, a heat is produced in both, which 


they mutually impart to each other; See ATTRITION, &c.| 


Laſtly, Dr. Boerhaave accounts for the heat of the blood from 
the action of the heart, and the re- action of the aorta : for, 


the blood, driven by the heart obliquely againſt the ſides of the 


aorta, preſſes them, and ſpends almoſt its whole momentum 
againſt the curvity thereof, and is, by the figure and elaſticity 
of this veſſel preſſed back again. Every moment of time, there- 


fore, each particle of bd acquires a new motion, a new niſus| 


and rotation: hence follows a perpetual attrition, attenuation, 
rubbing off of angles, and a ſimilitude and homogeneity of 
all the parts; and hence the maſs derives its fluidity, heat, 
diviſion into particles accommodated to all veſſels, preſſure 
into the lateral tubes, &c, See HE AT. 


or is the cauſe of the Redneſs of the BL oon leſs obſcure: the 


chymiſts account for it from the exaltation of its ſulphur; o- 


— 


— 


thers from the mixture of ſaline and ſubacid 
Ley ones; and others from the colour of 
rench philoſophers attribute this redneſs to 
the ſize, and roundneſs of the figure of the 
compoſe the cruor ; notwithſtanding, that red 
lour of all others leaft refrangible, and the globul 
of all others the moſt refrangible, that figure ſeems . figure 
thers, leaſt apt to produce this colour. Others hk i 
lour of the load from the impregnation of the air in 5 " cas 
ow that air is diſpoſed to produce ſuch an effect, appears fü 
the experiment . : 55 
„ above See RED Ray, RETRANCIBI. 
But others, more reſerved, extend this eff; ; 
further than to account for the difference 1 2.9 b en 
the venal and arterial blood ; ſuppoling, that after it 
per ye heightened, and rendered more florid b as 
of the air in the lungs, it retains it pretty well! f 
but that circulating in the body, rue. me en 
veins, the air tranſpires, by degrees, through the ie. 7 
veſſels, and leaves the liquor of a paler dye. 2 5 
Boerhaave accounts for the colour of the blo; from the ſ. 
cauſe as for its heat, viz. from the action of the big ben. 
re- action of the ſides of the aorta. Borelli, to aſcertai: = 
cauſe of the redneſs, took a parcel of the cruor, after 1 a 
ſeparated itſelf as far as ſpontaneouſly it would from the - 
and waſhing it irequently in water, found it ſeparable ng, 
viſcous, flippery ſubſtance, conſiſting of white or colo 16 
fibres (which roſe to the ſurface of the water, and ef 0 
thered into a ſkim, or coherent pellicle of a reticular det 
and a deep-red powder, which precipitated pretty plentifull 
to the bottom. Hence it appears, that the red colour of tha 
blood is imparted to it by red tinging particles, as in the ww 
mon caſe of dyers. By examining the red precipitate a bs 
and finding which of the elements it conſiſted chief of ; 
man who would reaſon about the colour of the Md * 
1 of the chymiſts, might carry that matter nearer an 
iſſue. 8 
However, this red colour, though generally found in all ter- 
reſtrial animals, is not yet abſolutely neceſſary and eflential : 
there being whole ſpecies which have their circulating liquor, 
or Hood, white and limpid: to which Dr. Drake adds an 
inſtance of a pure white load, like milk, which he let out of 
the median vein of a man, and which, when cold, did not 
ſeparate into a craſſamentum, as the red uſually does; nor 
yield a ſkim or cream, or turn ſour upon keeping, 2s milk 
does. Dr. Beal gives us another inftance of the like kind: 
and Dr. Lower adds a third, of a perſon who bled fo hong 
at the noſe, till at laſt the broth he drank, flowed, little al. 
tered that way, as blod. 
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Changes and diſorders of the BLOOD. From the principles, or 


conſtituent parts of the blood above recited, variouſly com- 
bined and diſtributed by the cixculatory motion impreſſed by 
the heart, and by the oſcillatory expanſive motion of the in- 
terſperſed air, and the re- action of the contractile veſſels, 
flow all the properties and operations of the lacd. From this 
mixture of elements, and their lax compoſition, it becomes 
ſuſceptible of various alterations and impreſſions; the prin- 
cipal whereof are, coagulation, which uſually attends it out 
of the body, ſometimes in it, and ſcarce ever without an 
artificial procurement, but always mortal : and % olution, 
which is juſt oppoſite to the former, and conſiſts in ſuch 
a comminution of the fibrous parts of the Hod, as indiſ- 
poſes it for a ſeparation of the cruor from the ſerum. This 
is frequently the conſequence of malignant and peſtilential 
fevers, &c. and is likewiſe occaſioned by ſome kinds of poi- 
ſons. | 

Theſe two contrary affections of the blood, Dr. Drake aſcribes 
to the oppolite kinds of falts, acids, and volatile alcalics. 
For though, adds he, in a human body no fincere acid is 
found, nor could it, indeed, be conſiſtent with life; yet it 
may, and does often enter the bi,, ſo compounded, as to 
bridle the volatile, alcalious ſalt of the Blond, and ſo hinder 
the due attenuation and mixture of the ſeveral parts ; as is the 
caſe in a diabetes, and perhaps in a chlorofis, where the 
Bliod is thick and torpid: on the other hand, where the 
alcalious ſalts are too redundant, the Bled is rendered too 
thin and fluid, fo that the difference of its conſtituent parts 
is loſt. | | 

Another affection frequent in the Band is, a too great abun- 
dance of oils, or oily particles, by means whereof the ac- 
tive parts of the blood are too much clogged, and thoſe parts 
which ſhould be ſecreted for peculiar uſes in the body, ate 
detained ; and perhaps the ſolids, through which 1t palles, 
too much lubricated, their tone vitiated, ſhrunk, relaxed, 
Sc. whence that ſluggiſhneſs and inactivity of very fat people. 
— The contrary affection to this is, the defect of oil in the 
blood ; which being, as it were, its balſam, lines and preier - 
the parts from being fretted and corroded by the ſalts, who's 
ſpicula or edges, are, as it were, ſheathed in this ſoft bal- 
ſamic matter, and their attrition againſt the ſolid parts Pt” 
vented : this ſtate of the blood 1s me attended with a oy 
neral atrophy, and a fretting and corroſion of ſome particu 4 
arts; whence ſerous defluxions, apoſthumations, and ulcers, 


eſpecially in the lungs, whoſe tender veſiculous are 


d chan any other, by the acrimony of the 


ſily annoye 
more cally } CATARRH; CORPULENCY, Oc. 


ſaline ſerum. dee 
There are ot 


dinate temperature . 
. the conſequences of which are, the ſtone, Cc. an 


others that do not originally ſpring from any dyſcraſy, or un- 
ixture of the elements, but from an alteration in its 
hee ſuch as an augmentation or diminution of its progreſ- 
88 eg or the like changes in its inteſtine motion; ax e 
ſupernatural fermentations are induced. The occaſions here 
may be various; ſometimes fevers, and other diſorders occa- 
ſioned by ſurfeits, debauches, catching cold, violent exerciſe, 
Sc. whence atonias; at other times ſome latent malignity of 
the air, whence epidemical diſeaſes. i i 
The Bld thus variouſly compounded and circumſtantiated, 
viſits even the minuteſt parts of the body, by means of its cir- 
culatory motion: the cauſe and courſe whereof ſee under CIR- 
CULATION, In this round, thoſe particles of the bod which 
conform beſt to the figure and ſtructure of the parts through 
which they paſs, are appoſited to them, either for their ac- 
cretion, or for the reparation of ſuch as the conſtant rapid 
force of the band wears off. See NUTRITION. 
About the matter of nutrition, or the ſource whence the 
nouriſhment is derived, great conteſts have aroſe among 
phyſicians and anatomiſts ; ſome contending for a nutritious 
Juice conveyed through the lungs ; ſome ſetting up the lymph, 
others the chyle, ſome the ſerum of the 5/594, ſome the cruor, 
as the univerſal ſuccus alibilis, &c. However, all theſe, ex- 
cept they who bring the nutriment throngh the nerves, make 
the blood the vehicle, that conveys the alimentary parts 
through the body, whatever they be, and whenceſoever de- 
rived: but, perhaps it was on the ſcore of its heterogeneity, 
or compoſition of different elements. that they did not make 
itſelf the nutritious fluid, without :eſtraining that faculty to 
ſome particular parts thereof. But Dr. Drake makes no fcru- 
ple to ſay, that the blped, in its largeſt acceptation, as con- 
fiſting of all the parts before deſcribed, is ſimple and homo- 
geneous enough for the purpoſes of nutrition; and that every 
part thereof contributes ſomething, cither materially or in{tru- 
mentally, to the augmentation, or reparation, of the parts 
through which it paſtes. 
For the manner in which the d is formed, and how the 
chyle is aſſimilated into Ba, fee SANGUIFICATION. 
The gzantity of BLooD in a human body, has been variouſly 
eſtimated by various authors: Dr. Lower computes it in an 
ordinary man, at about twenty pounds; Dr. Moulin by ob- 
ſerving the proportion of the weight of ſeveral animals to 
their blood, eſtimates it at about +3 of the weight of the 
whole man, which may amount to eight or ten pounds : 
Dr. Kei!, from a calculation built on the proportion of the 
coats to the diameters of the veſſels, ſhews, that in a body 
weighing 160 pounds, 100 pounds thereof are led; but 
then under blood he includes the juices of the lymphæducts, 
nerves, and other veſſels which are ſecreted from it. 
Hence he alſo propoſes a method of determining the velocity 
of the blood - for, as each ventricle of the heart is capable of 
receiving an ounce of bead; being full in their diaſtole, we 
may ſuppoſe they throw out about an ounce each ſyſtole. 
Now, the heart beats about 4000 times in an hour; there- 
fore, every hour 4000 ounces, or 250 pound of Se, paſſes 
through the heart. So that a quantity of 4/294 equal to the 
whole maſs, paſſes in two hours and a half: but, the ſum of 
the ſections of the branches of an artery being always greater 
than that of the trunk, the velocity of the hd will conſtant- 
ly decreaſe as the artery divides ; and the ratio of its greateſt 
to its leaſt velocity in the arteries may be thus found to be 
as 5223 to 1. Again, the veins are to the arteries, as 441 to 
324; wherefore, as the Hd returns to the heart by the veins, 
its velocity will be ſtill further diminiſhed, and may be found 
to move more flowly in the veins than in the aorta, 7116 
times. Again, the farther the b/929d4 goes off the heart, the 
more flowly it returns. The times of theſe are directly as 
the ſpaces, and reciprocally as the velocities ; conſequently, 
ſome parts may be ſome thouſands of times longer in return- 
ing to the heart than others. From the diameter to the aor- 
ta, and the quantity of b/z2d driven out every pulſe, the ve- 
locity of the bad in the aorta is eaſily determined, and found 
to be at the rate of 52 feet in a minute. | 
But Dr. Jurin ſhews, that in any two arteries tranſmitting 
equal quantities of blood, the momentum of the hood is greater 
in the artery more remote from the heart than in that nearer ; 
and that its momentum is greater in all the capillary arteries 
together, than in the aorta ; and, Jaſtly, that the momen- 
tum of the blood is greater in any of the veins, than in the ar- 
tery correſponding to it; and therefore greater in the vena 
cava, than the aorta. 
Laſtly, he ſhews, that the momentum of the he in the 
vena cava, is equal to that of the quantity of Bla thrown 
out. into the aorta at each ſyſtole, whoſe velocity is ſuch as 
would paſs the whole length of the arteries and veins in the 
interval of time between two pulſes ; and that the abſolute 
momentum of the blood in the cava, without any regard to 
the refſtar-ce, is equal to the momentum of the weight of 


thirty pounds paſſing over the ſpace of an inch in a ſecond, — | 


her affections of the blood, reſulting from its in- 


and mixture, with regard to the earthy | 
| f «., d As to the tranfufion of the BLooD of one animal into the 


But note, that the motion of the id is here ſuppoſed equi 
ble, which in reality it is not. See HEART. 


For the depuration of the blood, and how the animal juices 
are ſecerned from it, fee ANIMAL SECRETION, 


veins of another, firſt ſet on foot by Dr. Lower, ſee the me- 
thod and effects thereof under TRANSFUSION, 

In the Philoſophical Tranſattions we have ſeveral very un- 
common inſtances of ſpontaneous hæmorrhages or eftulions 
of Hod; particularly of a child that bled at the noſe, ears, 
and hind-part of the head, tor three days; from that to the 
ſixth, ſhe ſweat Llood from the head; on the ſixth, bled at 
the head, ſhoulders, and waiſt ; and for three days more con- 
tinued to bleed at the toes, bend of the arms, joints of the 
fingers of each hand, and at the fingers ends till ſhe died: 
After her death were found, in the places whence the a 
iſſued, little holes like the prickings of a needle. Sce Hx- 
MORRHAGE. 

For the ſtanching of BLoop, ſee 5 

Dragons BLooD. Te RAGON. 

ee BLOOD. Iser en SALAMAN DER. 

BLOOD of Chrift, is the denomination of a military order inſtl- 
tuted at Mantua in 1608, by Vinc. Gonzagua LV. its de- 
vice was, Domine prebaſti me; or, Nihil hoc trie recesgi. 
Hermant ſpeaks of this order, and obſerves it took its name 
from ſome drops of the e, of Chri/t, ſaid to have been pre- 
ſerved in the cathedral church of Mantua. 

The number of knights was reſtrained to twenty, beſides the 
grand maſter ; the office wherot was annexed to himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors. 

There is alſo a congregation of nuns at Paris called by the 
ſame name, reformed from the Bernardincs. 

BLOOD-HOUND. See the article Hou xp. 

BLOOD-LETTING. See BLEE DING, and PIILEBO- 
TOM. 

BLOOD-SHOT TEN, a diſtemper of the eyes, wherein 
the blood-veſſels are greatly diſtended, ſo as to make the eyes 
appear red, See OPHTHALMIA. 

BLOOD-ST ONE. Cee HAxmaATITEs, and SANGUINE; 

BLOODY Hand, one of the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the 
king's foreſt, by which the offender being taken with 
his hands or other part bloody, is judged to have killed 
the deer, though he be not found hunting or chaſing. See 
FoREST. 

BLoopy heel-cock, See HEELER. 

BLooDY rains, See the article Rain, 

BLOOD Y flux. See FLUX, and DYSENTERY. | 

BLooDY urine, a diſorder wherein the urine comes away mix- 

ed with blood, in greater or leſs quantity. See URINE. 
The blood here voided, uſually comes from the kidneys, 
though ſometimes from the bladder or ureters. —It is ſome- 
times occaſioned by violent motion, or a fall on the back, 
cauſing a rupture of ſome of the blood-veſſels of the uri- 
nary parts: ſometimes it ſucceeds ſudden ſuppreſſions of 
the hz morrhoids or menſes. The ſtone, eſpecially in the 
kidneys, will alſo occaſion frequent paroxyſms of this diſeaſe : 
and cantharides taken internally, or even applied externally 
without acids, will have the ſame effect. Bloody urine is a 
terrible ſymptom in the ſmall-pox and malignant fevers ; 
though on ſome occaſions it has proved critical, and carried 
off the diſtemper, 

BLOOM. 3 HALF bloom, 

BLOOMARY. {See oy aver l Bromary. _ 

BLOWING of glaſs, one of the methods of forming the di- 
vers kinds of works in the glaſs manufacture. It is per- 
formed by dipping the end of an iron ponteglo, ot blowing- 
pipe, in the melted glaſs, and b/5wing through it with the 
mouth, according to the circumſtances of the glaſs to be 
blown. See G Ass. | 

BLUE, one of the primitive colours of the rays of light. See 

BLutness, CoLouR, LIGHT, Sc. 
Anciently, blue was the ſymbol of the ſea ; for which reaſon, 
in the Circenſian games the combatants who repreſented the 
ſea were clad in blue; and thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by any notable exploit at ſea, were rewarded with a 
blue enſign. | 

The painters BLUE is made differently according to the different 
kinds of paintings. In limning, freſco, and miniature, they 
uſe indifferently ultramarine, blue aſhes, and ſmalt ; theſe are 
the natural blues, excepting the laſt, which is partly natu- 
ral, partly artificial: fee each under its proper head. 

In oil and miniature they uſe indigo, blue bice, blue verditer, 
lapis armenus, ſmalt, and litmouſe ; alſo a counterfeit ul— 
tramarine. 

Enamellers and painters on glaſs have 8/ucs peculiar to them- 
ſelves ; each preparing them after their own manner, See 
ENAMELLING, and painting on GLAss. 

Djers BLUE is one of their ſimple, or mother-colours uſed in 
the compoſition of others: it is given chiefly with woad, and 
indigo. Some dyers heighten their /zz2, by adding madder, 
braſil and other woods. The way of brightening blues is by 
paſſing the ſtuff, when dyed and well wafhed, through luke- 
warm water ; or, which is much better, by working and ful- 
ling the dyed ſtuff with melted ſoap, and then ſcowering it 
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well. — Blues are dyed immediately ſrom the whites, without A currycurry. A punt. 

any other preparation than ſcowering. See DYING. A deal hooker. A tilt boat, 
Turnſol BLUE, is a blue uſed in painting on wood, made of the A felucca. A tod boat, 

ſeed of that plant. It is prepared by boiling four ounces of A ferry-boat. A well boat, 
_ turnſol in a pint and a half of water wherein lime has been A pra, A wherry, 

flacked. See TURNSOL. | 5 TT RR ET RNS FORAGE . | 
Flanders BLUE, is a colour ſeldom uſed but in landſkips, as The boats, or wherries, allowed to ply about London are eithe 

r 


 Skulters, wrought by a ſingle perſon with two oars 
wrought by two perſons, with each an oar.— All boars r 
more than four oars above or below London brid 
ſeited. 8 Geo. c. 18. 


being apt to turn green. The French call it cendre verte, 


or green aſhes, _.. 
BL vu E-coat _— . i, S HosSPITAL. 
BLUE Vitriol. See the article J VITRIOI. 


owed with 


BLUEING of metals, is done by heating of them till they aſ- 
ſume a blue colour; particularly practiſed by gilders, &c. 
who blue their metals ere they apply the gold, or filver leat. 
See GILDING. | 

BLUENESS, that quality which denominates the body h,; 
or, ſuch a ſize and texture of the parts that compoſe the fur- 
face of a body, as diſpoſes them to reflect the blue or azure 
rays of light, and thoſe only, to the eye. See LIGHT, 


CoLoOUR, and BLUE. | 
For the blueneſs of the ſkies, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that 


all the vapours, when they begin to condenſe and coaleſce | 


into natural particles, become firſt of ſuch a bigneſs as to re- 
fle& the azure rays, ere they can conſtitute clouds of any 
other colour. This, therefore, being the firſt colour they 
begin to reflect, muſt be that of the fineſt and moſt tranſpa- 
rent ſkies, in which the vapours are not arrived to a groſſneſs 
ſufficient to reflect other colours. 

M. de la Hire, after Leorfardo da Vinci, obſerves, that 
any black body viewed through a thin white one, gtves 
the ſenfation of blue; and this he aſſigns as the reaſon of 
the hlueneſs of the ſky, the immenſe depth whereof being 
wholly devoid of light, is viewed through the air illuminated 
and whitened by the ſun. For the ſame reaſon he adds, it 


is, that ſoot mixed with white makes a blue; for white | 


bodies being always a little tranſparent, and mixing them- 
ſelves with a black behind, give the perception of blue. 
From the ſame principle he accounts for the b/uene/s of the 
veins on the ſurface of the ſkin, though the blood they are 
filled with be a deep red ; for red, he obſerves, unleſs viewed 
in a clear, ftrong light, appears a dark brown, bordering on 
black : being then in a kind of obſcurity in the veins, it 
muſt have the effect of a black; and this, viewed through 
the membrane of the vein and the white ſkin, will produce 
the perception of Vlueneſs. See BLACK, and BLACKNEss, 
BLUSHING, a ſuffuſion, or redneſs of the cheeks, excited 
by a ſenſe of ſhame, on account of a conſciouſneſs of ſome 
failing, or imperfection. | 
Bluſhing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of conſent, 
or ſympathy, between ſeveral parts of the body, occaſioned 
by the ſame nerve being extended to them all. Thus the 
fifth pair of nerves being branched from the brain to the eye, 
ear, muſcles of the lips, cheeks, palate, tongue, and noſe ; 
hence a thing ſeen, or heard, that is ſhameful, affects the 
cheeks with blufhes, driving the blood into the minute veſ- 
ſels thereof; at the ſame time that it affects the eye, and ear. 
For the ſame reafon it is, as Mr. Derham obſerves, that a 
ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt, affects the glands and parts of the 
mouth: if a thing heard be pleaſing, it affects the muſcles of 
the face with laughter; if melancholy, it exerts it ſelf on the 
glands of the eyes, and occaſions weeping, &c. And to the 
ſame cauſe Dr. Wiilis aſcribes the pleaſure of kiſſing. See 
CONSENT, | 

BOARD, a piece of timber fawed thin, for the purpoſes of 
building. See TIMEBER. 

We ſay, a deal-bzard, an oak-brard, &c.—Boards thicker 
than ordinary are called plants. Boards formed ready for the 
coopers uſe are called clap-boards, We have alſo mill-beard, 
and ſcal--board thaved very thin for caſes, band-boxes, c. 
—Paſt-baard. See PAST-BOARD. 


De Chales propoſes the conſtruction of a beat, 
burden ſoever it bear, ſhall not only move again 
e eg either ſails or oars, but alſo advance 
aſter, as the rapidity of the water is greater, ] : 
ſame with that of * others, — only ID wp 
to its fide, with a cord, which winds round a roller n 
as the wheel turns. See VESSEL, 885 
Something of the like kind has alſo been ſince 
Pitot. Vid. Mem, Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1729. p. 
540. | 
A new attempt, and with greater ſucceſs, 
been lately made at Vienna, 
M. de la Hire has given us an examination of the 
ceſſary to move boats, both in ſtagnant and running water, ei 
ther with ropes faſtened to them, or with oars, or with s 
other machine: wherein he ſhews, that the larger the 10 
face of the oars plunged in the water, and the ſmaller has 
of the boat preſented to the water is; and again, the longer 
that part of the oar between the hand and the place os 
the oar reſts on the boat, and the ſhorter that between this 
laſt point and the water; the freer will the b:at move, and 
the greater effect will the oar have. See Oar. 85 
Hence it is eaſy to calculate the force of any machine that 
ſhall be applied to rowing; v. gr. if we know the abſolute 
force of all the men who row, it muſt be changed into a 
relative force, according to the proportion of the two parts 
of the oar; 1. e. if the part out of the veſſel be double the 
other, and all the men together can act with the force of 
goo pounds, we compute firſt, that they will exert 300: 
which 300, multiplied by the ſurface the veſſel preſents to 
the water, gives a folid of water of a certain weight ; which 
weight may be found, and of conſequence the velocity im- 
preſſed on the veſlel by the oars. Or, the velocity of the 
oars may be found in the ſame manner, by multiplying the 
300 pounds, by the ſurface of all the parts of the oars plunged 
in the water. Nor would there be any difficulty in finding 
firſt the relative forces, then the abſolute ones; the velocities 
either of the oars, or of the veſſel being given, or the pro- 
rtion of the two parts of the oar. 5 
BO AT-SWAIN, an officer on board a ſhip, who has 
charge of her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, fails, flags, 
colours and pendants; and is alſo to take care'of the long- 
boat, and its furniture, and to fteer her, either by himſelf 
or his mate, 
He calls out the ſeveral gangs aboard, to the due execution 
of their watches, works, &c,—He is likewiſe a kind of pro- 
voſt-marſhal, who ſees and puniſhes all offenders ſentenced by 
the captain, or a court-martial of the fleet. See PRovosT, 
BOBBING. See FIsHING. | 
BOCARDO, in logic, the fifth mode of the third figure of 
ſyllogiſms, wherein the firſt propoſition is particular and ne- 
gative, the ſecond univerſal and affirmative ; and the third 
or concluſion particular and negative, Thus, 
BOC Some animal is not man, i 
AR Every animal has a principle of ſenſation, 
DO Therefore ſomething has a principle of ſenſation that is 
net man. 
BOCK-LAND formerly denoted that which we now call 
free-hold land, or charter land ; and it was by that name diſtin- 


ſt the current 
fo much the 


| 


done by M. 
359, and P. 


is alſo ſaid to have 


force ne- 


Feather-edoed Bo ARD. (FEATHER, guiſhed from folk-land which was copybold land. See FREE- 

Graining-BOARD, GRAINING. \ HOLD, 

Log-BOARD. Los. BODY *, in phyſics, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubitance; of 
Sound- BO ARD. See the articles SOUND. it ſelf merely paſſive, and indifferent either to motion or reit, 


TRAIL. but capable of any ſort of motion, and of all figures and 


forms. See SUBSTANCE, SOLID, Moriox, c. | 
* The word alludes to the Saxon bodize, ilature, and to be 
Belgic boode, a cover, g. d. the tabernacle of the ioul. 
Body, is compoſed, according to the Peripatetics, of Matter, 
form, and privation; according to the Epicureans and Cur- 
puſcularians, of an aſſemblage of hooked, heavy a.; c- 
cording to the Carteſians, of a certain quantity ot extenſun; ac. 
cording to the Newtonians, of a ſyſtem, or aſſociation ot ſo- 
lid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, ranged 
or diſpoſed in this or that manner; whence reſult dies ot 
this or that form; diſtinguiſhed by this or that name. dee 


Trail- Bo ARD. 
Il aſte-Bo ARDS. | Wer 
Meather-Bo ARD. WEATHER. 
BOARDED floors. See the article FLOOR. 

BOAT, a ſmall, open, floating veſſel, commonly wrought or 
moved only by rowing ; intended chiefly for the navigation 
of rivers, lakes, and the like, See VESSEL, NAviGa- 
TION, SHOP, c. 

The boat acquires various names, according to its various 
ſtructure, and the various uſes it is appointed for, and the 
places where it is to be uſed, —The ſeveral beats, and their 


names are, | 


A jally brat. 12 A bermudas boat, Aron, Se. | 5 | 
A long boat, — A ballon of Siam. Theſe elementary or component particles of badies mult be 
A Hife. 8 A horſe boat. | infinitely hard; vaſtly harder than the bodies compounded ot 
A pinnace. = A periaga. | them ; nay, ſo hard as never to wear, or break in pieces. 
A water boat, _ = A pleaſure boat. « This Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves is neceſſary, in order to 
A yaul. A A penton. | «© the world's perſiſting in the ſame ſtate, and bodies con- 
A gondola, A canoe, ' «© tinuing of the ſame nature and texture in ſeyeral ages.” Sec 
A greenland beat, A cruckle, | MaTTER, PARTICLE, HARDNEss, i 

| eclians 


| . See the article AFFECTION. 

Modes of BOD x. ticle ELEMENT. | 
Elenexi fager, * incapable of being demon- 
Te __ 12 order in which we arrive at the knowledge of 
1 ſeems to be this. We firſt find we have ſen- 
* ” thepce conclude, we are not the —_ _ 
| but that there is required ſome other cauſe for their 
W bene _ do not exiſt 

duction. Thus we begin to know, that we 
0 2208 but that there age ſeveral other things in the world to- 

n :BY | this, Dr. Clark owns, comes far ſhort 

ether with us. — Hamm Doreal world : he 
of a demopſtration of the exiſtence of a corporea 
Wall the/yroof we have of it is this; that God would 
adds, that ai A . e e 
not create us ſuchgyas that all the judgments we make A 
8 exiſting yithout us, muſt neceſſarily be falſe, If there 
be no external bodies, it follows, that it is God who repre- 
ſents the appearance of b:djes to us; and that he does it in 
ſuch a manner as to deceive us. Some think this has the 
force of a demonſtration: It is evident God cannot deceive 
« us; it is evident he does deceive and delude us every mo- 
« ment, if there be no bodies; it is evident therefore, there 
% muſt be bodies. — But the minor of this argument may 
be denied without any ſuſpicion of ſcepticiſm. 
<< Tn effect, were it poſſible for Lodtes, i. e. ſolid, figured, 
« ge, ſubſtances to exiſt without the mind, correſponding to 
4 thoſe ideas we have of external objects, x re. 
<« poſſible for us to know it? Either we muſt know it by ſenſe, 
« or reaſon: as for our ſenſes, by them we have only the 
knowledge of our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform 
ce us that things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 
« thoſe which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that it 
<« we have any knowledge at all of external things, it mul: 
ce be by reaſon inferring their exiſtence from what is imme- 
<« diately perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhall reaſon induce us 
<< to believe the exiſtence of bodies without the mind, whet; 
ce the patrons of matter themſelves deny that there is any ne- 
c ceflary connection betwixt them and our ideas. In effect, 
< it is granted on all hands, and what happens in dreams, 
„ phrenzies, deliriums, extaſies, &c. puts it beyond diſpute, 
ce that we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, 
< though there were no bodies exiſting without, reſembling 
% them. Hence, it is evident, the ſuppoſition of externa. 
& bodies is not neceſſary for the production of our ideas.“ 
Berkeley's Princ. of Human Knowleage, p. 59.—“ Granting 
<« the materialiſts their external bodies, they by their own 
ce confeſſion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 
< are produced; ſince they own themſelves unable to com- 
<< prehend in what manner body can act upon ſpirit ; or how 
eit is poſſible it ſhould imprint any idea on the mind. Hence, 
ce the production of ideas or ſenſations, in our minds, can be 
& no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe bodies, or corporeal ſub- 
<« ſtances ; ſince that is equally inexplicable with or without 
<« the ſuppoſition, In ſhort, though there were external bo- 
dies, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever come to know it; and 
if there were none, we ſhould have the ſame cauſe to think 
<< there were that we now have.” Id. ibid. p. 60, 61. 
« Try, whether you can conceive it poſſible for a found, or 
< figure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, or 
«© unperceived, If you can but conceive it poſſible for one 
extended, moveable ſubſtance, or, in general, for any one 
<< jdea to exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving it; I ſhall 
<< readily give up the cauſe.” Id. ibid. p. 63.— It is worth 
<< while to reflect a little on the motives which induced men 
<< to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material ſubſtance; that ſo, 
<« having obſerved the gradual ceaſing and expiration of thoſe 
e motives, we may withdraw the aſſent grounded on them. 
« Firſt, therefore it was thought that colour, figure, motion, 
<« and the reſt of the ſenſible qualities, did really exiſt with- 
« out the mind; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed neceſſary to 
e ſuppoſe ſome unthinking ſubſtratum, or ſubſtance, wherein 
they did exiſt, ſince they could not be conceived to ſubſiſt 
by themſelves. Afterwards, in proceſs of time, men being 
„convinced that colours, ſounds, and the reſt of the ſen- 
e ſible ſecondary qualities had no exiſtence without the mind; 
<< they ſtripped this ſubſtratum of theſe qualities, leaving only 
<< the primary ones, figure, motion, &c. which they ſtill 
< conceived to exiſt without the mind, and conſequently 
to ſtand in need of a material ſupport. But having ſhewn 
above, that none, even of theſe, can poſſibly exiſt other- 
„ wiſe than in a ſpirit, or mind, which perceives them, it 
follows, that we have no longer any reaſon to ſuppoſe 
the being of matter.” Id. ibid. p. 118, 119. See Qu a- 
LITY ; ſee alſo EXISTENCE and EXTERNAL World. 
Fir the Colours of Bo DIES: Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that bodies 
appear of this or that colour, as they are diſpoſed to reflect 
moſt copiouſly the rays of light originally endued with ſuch 
colours. See LIGHT and CoLouR. But the particular 
conſtitutions whereby they reflect ſome rays more copiouſly 
than others, remain yet to be diſcovered. ' However ſome of 
the laws and circumſtances thereof, he delivers in the follow- 
ing propolitions, 
1. Thote ſurfaces of tranſparent bodies, reflect the oreateſt 


See the article MoDE. | 


n obſerve we have not thoſe ſenſations when we. 


et how were it 


i, e. which intercede mediums, that differ moſt in their re- 
fractive denſities: and in the confines of equally refracting 


meJiums, there is no reflection. 2. The leaſt parts of almoſt 
all natural b:4izs, are in ſume meaſure tranſparent ; and the 
opacity of thoſe bodtes, ariſes from the multitude of reflexions 
cauſed in their internal parts. See Op AC, &c, 3. Be- 


either empty, or replete with mediums of different denſities; 
as water between the tinging corpuſcles wherewith a liquor 
is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules that con- 
ſtitute clouds or miſts: and even ſpaces void both of air and 
water, between the parts of hard bodies, are not wholly void 
of all ſubſtance, See MEDIUM. 4. The parts of the bodies 
and their interſtices, muſt be leſs than of ſome definite big- 
neſs, to render them opake and coloured. 5. The tranſpa- 
rent parts of bodies, acccording to their ſeveral ſizes, reflect 
rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of another, for the 
ſame reaſon that thin plates or bubbles do reflect, or tranſ- 
mit thoſe rays : and this appears to be the ground of all their 
colour, See COLOUR. 6. The parts of bodies, on which 
their colours depend, are denſer than the mediuu wich per- 
vades their interitices. 7. The bigneſs of the component 
parts of natural bodzes, may be conjectured from their co- 
lours; on this principle, that tranſparent corpuſele, of the 
ſame thickneſs and denſity with a plate, do exhivit tne ſame 
colour. 8. The cauſe of refiexion, is not the impinging of 
light on the ſolid or impervious parts of b:dres, as commonly 
believed, See REFLEXION. 9. Bodies reflect and retract 
light, by one and the ſame power varicuily exerciſcd, in 
various Circumſtances, See REFRACTION; ſee alſo LiGHT, 
RAY, Tc. | 
BoDIEs, are divided into animate and inanimate; i. e. into 
thoſe informed by a ſoul, and thoſe which are not; or thoſe 
that have life, and thoſe that have none, dce LIFE, c. 


formed by phyſical cauſes, and clothed w th phy ſical quali- 
ties: (in which ſenſe, h makes the object ot phyſics. See 
PHysICs.) Or, as intellectual or quantitative, in the general 
or abſtract; and according to the three dimenſions: in 
which ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of geometry. See GE o- 
ME TRV. 


Alkaline BODIES. T ALKALINE. 
Conſiſtent Bop I Es. CONSISTENT, 
Elaſtic BODIES. ELASTIC. 


Fixt BODIES. FIX. 

Heterogeneous BODIES. See the article 4 Hf rg o EN EOVUsS. 
Atmoſphere of BODIES, ATMOSPHERE. 
Deſcent of BoD1Es. | DESCENT. 

Mercury of BODIEs, MERCURY. 


Bopy, with regard to animals, is uſed in oppoſition to ſoul ; 
v1z, for that part of an animal, compoicd of bones, muſcles, 
canals, juices, nerves, &c, Sce Soul. | 
In which ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of comparative ana- 
tomy. See ANATOMY and COMPARATIVE. 

The human Bopy, conſidered with regard to the various volun- 
tary motions it is capable of performing, is an ailemblage of 
an infinite number of levers, drawn by cords: if confidcr-d 
with regard to the motions of the fluids it contains, it is an- 
other aſſemblage of an infinity of tu es and hydraulic ma- 
chines. Laſtly, if conſidered with regard to the generation 
of thoſe ſame fluids, it is another infinite afſemb!: ge of chy- 
mical inſtruments and veſlels ; as ph.lters, alemoics, reci- 
pients, ſerpentines, &c. and the whole is a compound which 
we can only admire, and whereof the greateſt part eſcapes 
our admiration itſelf.— The principal chymical apparatus in 
the whole body, is that wonderful laboratory the brain: it is in 
this, that precious extract, called animal ſpirits, the only ma- 


See BRAIN, SPIRITs, BLOOD, HEART, Ec. 

In the machine oi the animal body, the retainers to the doc- 
trine of trituration, maintain the brain to do the office of 
the beam of a preſs, the heart of a piſton, the lungs ot bel- 
lows, the mouth of a millſtone, and the teeth of peſtles; 
the ſtomach of a preſs, the inteſtines of a reſcrvoir, tne veſ- 
ſels of ſieves or ſtrainers, and the air of a pondus, or ſpring 
that ſets the machine a going. See TRITURATION, Di- 
GESTION, Sc. - 


body, as the Peripatetics aſſert. So far is animal life from 
depending on the foul, becauſe of its ceaſing when the ſcul 
is ſeparated ; that on the contrary, the continuance of the 
ſoul depencs intirely on the ſtate of the body: the former 
never quitting the latter, till its ceconomy or order is inter- 
rupted. 1 Ec. 

The Carteſians maintain the ſoul and body to be too diſpro- 
portionate, for thoughts or ideas of the foul to be cauſed by 
the motions of the lady, and vice verſa: thus, their reciprocal 
motions not being abie to be the direct cauſe of the one and 
the other, are only deemed the occation, or occaiional cauſe, 
God, on occaſion of the motion of a b:dy, mpreſſes an idea 
or ſenſation on the ſoul; and again, on occaſion of an idea 
of the ſoul, commun:cates a motion to the bedy.: of conſe- 
quence, God is the only agent in the whole intercouiſe between 


my 1 light, which have the greateſt W power; 


foul and lay. See CAusk, CARTE SIAx, Sc. 
| 111 | 


tween the parts of gpake and coloured bodies are many ipaces, 


Some conſider bodies, either as natural and ſenſible ; viz. as 


terial mover of the whole fabric, is ſecreted from the bloods 


The ſoul, Rohault obſerves, is not the form of the human 


Phyſicians 
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Phyſicians divide the body into ſolids, and fluids, —Alfo into | 
venters, or cavities, the head, thorax, and lower venter. 
See VENTER; ſee alſo HEAD, THORAX, Cc. 
The reſt of the Jody they call members or extremities. See 
PART, MEMBER, EXTREME, Oc. 
Faculties of the Body. See the article FACULTY. : 
Bopy, corpus, is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral particular 


parts of the animal fabric. — As, the callous boch of the brain, |. 


the cavernous or ſpongious bodies of the penis, &c. See Cox- 
us Calloſum, CORPORA Cavernaſa, &C. | 
Reticular Body. See the article RETICULAR. 

Bop v in Geometry, denotes the fame with ſolid. See So EI. 
The Regular or Platonic BODIEs are thoſe which have all their 
ſides, angles, and planes ſimilar and equal. ; 

Of theſe there are only five, viz. the tetrahedron, conſiſting 


* 
1 


of four angles; the octahedron, of eight; the icoſahedron, | 
of twenty; the dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons; and the 
cube of ſix ſquares. See REGULAR, IRREGULAR, PLA-| 


TONIC, c. | 
Bop u in Law—A man is ſaid to be bound or held in body 


and goods; that is, he is liable to remain in priſon, in default 


of payment. | 
In France, by an ordonnance of 1667, all reſtraints of the body, 


for civil debts, are null after four months, unleſs the ſums ex- 


ceed two hundred livres. | 


. which ſenſe, Bh amounts to much the-ſame with what in 
other places are called moſes, marſhes, fens, &c. See MORASSE 


and FEN. | 

Ireland is become infamous for bogs : they diſtinguiſh between 
a turf-bog, called alſo red- bog, out of which turf or peat is 
dug; and a guaking-beg, which will fink under a man in the 
place where he ſtands to a conſiderable depth, and riſe before 
and behind proportionably : underneath, is frequently clear 
water, into which a perſon ſlips to the middle, upon breaking 
the ſurface. —2uaking-bogs frequently turn into turf-begs. 
Every red bog is incompaſſed with a deep marſhy ſloughy 
ground, called the bounds of the bog.— Horns and ſkeletons of 
mouſe-deer are ſometimes found in bogs fourteen foot deep. 
The inconveniences of bogs are, that a conſiderable part of 
the kingdom is rendered uſeleſs by them: they alſo keep 
people at a diſtance from each other, and thus hinder buſi- 


neſs from going forward. They occaſion the roads to be 


crooked and circuitous to avoid them: they are a great de- 
ſtruction to cattle, the chief commodity of Ireland ; which 
are encouraged by the graſs growing on the edges of the bogs 
to venture in, where they are loſt: they are alſo a ſhelter to 
tories and thieves. The ſmell and vapour ariſing from them 
is accounted unwholeſome, and the fogs putrid and ſtinking. 


Add, that they corrupt the water, both as to its colour and| 


taſte. 

Begs have alſo their uſes : moſt of the people in Ireland have 
their firing from them; the wood being impolitickly de- 
ſtroyed, and little pit-coal yet diſcovered. The Iriſh could 


hardly do without ſome bogs. —The natives had anciently ano- | 


ther advantage from begs; viz. that by means of them they 
were preſerved from the conqueſt of the Engliſh : and it ſeems 


to be from the remembrance hereof that they ſtill chuſe to 


build near bzgs. 


For the crigin and formation of BoGs, it is to be obſerved, that 
there are few places, in the northern world, but have for- 


merly been as famous for them, as Ireland now is: every 
wild, ill-inhabited country has them: the loca paluſtria, or 
paludes, to which the ancient Gauls, Germans, and Britons, 
retired when beaten, appear to be no other, than what we 
now call bogs, The like may even ſtill be found in the barren 
parts of Italy, as Liguria. | | 
he true cauſe of hogs, then, ſeems to be the want of induſtry ; 
at leaſt it is certain induſtry may remove, and much more pre- 
vent them. There are many bogs of late-ftanding in Ireland, 
formed within our own memory, through the miſeries of the 
times, and the deſolations of civil war.— It is no wonder if a 
country famous for lazineſs ſhould abound with them, ; 
To ſhew how want of induſtry cauſes bogs, it muſt be re- 
membred that Ireland abounds with ſprings ; that theſe 
fprings are dry, or nearly fo, in the ſummer-time, and that 
the graſs and weeds grow thick about the places where they 
burſt out. In the winter the ſame ſprings ſwell again, and 
run and ſoften and looſen the earth about them; and the 


" as one would blow a bladder; but not always 


_ 
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graſs, being lifted up and made fuzzy 
dried again in the ſpring; and dok parton 
withers in a tuft, and new graſs ſprings through E. a 
the next winter is again lifted up: thus the ſprino Which, 
and more ſtopt ; and the ſcurf grows thicker nin re by On 
it firſt make what we call a quaking bog: and ker, till 
higher and dryer, and the graſs roots and other | it grows 
e p S ö with the mud and N 
water, it acquires a blackn 7 th 
5 f bg. q els, and grows into what we cal 
hat confirms this account is, that 3 FARE 
higher than the land about them, and the higheſt apron, found 
the chief ſprings which cauſe them being commonly ade: 
the middle; from whence they dilate themſelves by Sen 
ee 
ys equally, 6 


cauſe they ſometimes meet with greate 
than on 5 other.— Add, that iS a — 3 ee lide, 
a bog, you will find the original ſpri e Cut through 
. ; pring, and vaſt quantiti 
water will run from it, and the b97 ſubſide; ſo We 
dozen or 15, ſome even ſay, 30 foot —Laft] e 
which have no ſprings, have no bogs; and „ hills 
ſprings, and want culture, are never without them = bare 
wherever bogs are, there are great ſprings: the turf n drief, 
diſcovers a vegetable ſubſtance; it is light, and im IG 
water, while the ground under it is very pervious e 
True, there are ſome quaking bogs cauſed other Ft 
when a ſtream or ſpring runs through a flat; if 2 F 
be not tended, it fills with weeds in ſummer, 80 "a llage 
it, and dam it up; then in winter, the water ſta ny any 
ther and farther every year, till the whole flat ee 
next, there riſes a coarſe kind of graſs peculiar to en, 
it grows in tufts, and the roots conſolidate together, 1 
yearly grow higher, in ſo much as ſometimes to re Arr 
height of a man: this graſs rots in winter, and falls o wn 
tufts, and the feed with it, which ſprings up next op = 
thus makes a new addition : ſometimes the tops of fla wm 
graſs being interwoven on theſurface of the water, and %. Cong 
by degrees thicker, till they lie like a cover on the erg 
other herbs take root in it, and by a plexus of thoſe ras 
becomes ſtrong enough to bear the weight of a man wh 
Another cauſe of bzgs is moſs, with which Ireland abound 
extremely.—That which grows in bogs is remarkable: "4 
light ſpongy turf above-mentioned being nothing but 165 : 
geries of the threads of this moſs, which is ſometimes in 
ſuch quantities, and ſo tough, that the turf. ſpades cannot cut 
it: in the north of Ireland they call it old wives tow : not 
being much unlike flax. The turf- holes in time grow U 
with it again, and all the little gutters in bogs are Lorie, 
filled with it. In reality, to this the red or turf-bogs ſeem 4 
be chiefly owing.. 

For the draining of Boos, to render them fit for paſture or a- 
rable, it is not impoſſible ; the ſame having been performed 
in England, France, Germany, &c.—People commonly di- 
ſtinguiſh between begs which have no fall to carry away the 
water from them, and thoſe which have; the laſt are repu- 
ted drainable, the former not. But Mr. King aſſures, he 
never obſerved one bog without a fall ſufficient to drain it, 
nor does he believe there is any. In reality, the great objec- 
tion againſt draining, is the 1 which, it is commonly 
reckoned will amount to much more than would purchaſe 
an equal quantity of good ground: for an acre of this laſt in 
moſt parts of Ireland is not worth above 4 s. per annum, 
and 14 or 15 years purchaſe; ſo that three pound wil} buy 
an acre of good land; and it is very doubtful with moſt, 
whether that ſum will reduce a bog: this reaſoning pales 
current, and is the great impediment of this work. 

To this it is anſwered, that gua#ing-bogs, though land be 
never ſo cheap, never fail to be worth draining ; one trench 
will drain many acres; and when dry, it is generally mea- 
dow, or the beſt grazing ground. Again, what is called the 
bounds of a red beg, never fails to be worth the draining ; 
being done by one deep trench drawn round the bg; by this 
cattle are kept out of the h, and the bounds turned into 
meadow.—Add, that even red bogs might be made fit for 
grazing at a much cheaper rate than has hitherto been done, 
by a proper conduct in the digging of trenches, particularly 
deſcribed by Mr. King. See Philzſ. Tranſat. NV. 1 Fa þ-948. 
ſeq. & No. 330. p. 305. tem No. 314. Pp. 59. Plot. Nat. 
Hist. Oxford. c. 9. F. 81. ſeg. Mortim. Huband. T. 1. I. I. 

c. 2. P. 21. | | 

BO GOMILI * or BOGARMITZ, a ſect of heretics, ſprung 
from the Manichees, or rather from the Maſſalians towar 
the cloſe of the IIth century; whoſe chief, Baſil, was burnt 

alive by order of the emperor Alexander Comnenus. 

* Du Cange derives the name from two words in the Bulga- 

rian language, bog, deus, and milvi, miſerere, have mercy- 

The Bogomil: denied the trinity; maintaining, that God had 
a human form, that the world was created by evil angels 3 
and that it was the archangel Gabriel that became incarnate. 
They rejected the books of Moſes, and only admitted ſeven 
books. of ſcripture : they maintained the lord's prayer to be 
the only euchariſt; that the baptiſm of the Catholics e. 
only that of St. John, and theirs that of Jeſus Chriſt; and 


her » but 


twerd or ſcurf of the earth, which conſiſts of the roots of | 
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that all thoſe of their ſe& conceived the word, or 5 


BOL 


much as the virgin. Laftly, that there was no other reſur- 
ntance. : 

BOILING, 5 BoyLinG, Ebullition, in phyſics, the agita- 
tion of a fluid body, ariſing from the application of fire, Oc. 
See CocTION, FIRE, HEAT, EBULLITION, Oc. 8 

The phænomenon of boiling may be thus accounted for He e 
minute particles of the fuel being detached from each other, 
and impelled in orbem, with a great velocity, (i. e. 15 
converted into fire) paſs the pores of the containing Velle 


 withal. their motion is deſtroyed ; i. e. they communicate it 
— to the quieſcent water f hence ariſes, at firſt, a ſmall 
inteſtine motion in the water, and from the continued action 
of the firſt cauſe, the effect is increaſed, and the motion of 
the water continually accelerated: ſo that the water, by degrees, 
becomes ſenſibly agitated. But now the particles of the fire 
ſtriking on thoſe in the loweſt ſurface of the water, will not 
only give them an impulſe upwards, contrary to the laws of 
æquilibrium, but will likewiſe render them ſpecifically lighter 
than before, ſo as to determine them to aſcend according to 
the laws of æquilibrium: and this, either by inflating them 
into little veſicles, by the attraction of the particles of water 
around them; or by breaking and ſeparating the little ſphe- 
rules of water, and fo increaſing the ratio of their ſurface to 
their ſolid content. There will therefore be a conſtant flux of 
water from the bottom of the veſſel to the top; and conſe- 
quently a reciprocal flux from the top to the bottom: 1. e. the 
upper and under water will change places; and hence we 
have the reaſon of that phenomenon, of the water's being hot 
at top ſooner than at bottom. . 
Again, an intenſe heat will diminiſh the ſpecific gravity of 
water, ſo as not only to make it mount in water, but alſo 
in air; whence ariſe the phznomena of vapour and ſmoak : 
Though the air incloſed in the interſtices of the water, muſt 
be allowed a good ſhare in this appearance: for that, air 
being dilated, and its ſpring ſtrengthened by the action of the 
fire, breaks its priſon, and aſcends through the water into 
the air; carrying with it ſome of the contiguous ſpherules of 
water, ſo many as ſhall hang in its villi, or can adhere im- 
mediately to it. See VAPouR, EVAPORATION, EXHA- 
LATION, Oc. | | 

The particles of air in the ſeveral interſtices of the fluid maſs 
thus expanded, and moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce 
in their paſſage; by which means great quantities of the 
water will be heaved up; and let fall again alternately ; as 
the air riſes up, and again paſſes from the water: for the air, 
after coalition, though it may buoy up a great hcap of water, 
by its elaſticity while in the water, yet cannot carry it up 
together with itſelf into the atmoſphere ; ſince when once 
got free from the upper ſurface of the water in the veſſel, it 
will unbend itſelf in the atmoſphere, and ſo its ſpring and 
force become juſt equal to that of the common unheated air, 


ficient to carry up the water with it, yet it would not have 
that effect; but the water would run off at the extremities 
of the air; all, except ſo much as ſhould be either entangled 
in its villi, or immediately adhere to its ſurface by attraction : 
and hence we ſee the reaſon of the principal phænomenon of 
buling, viz. the fluctuating of the ſurface of the water. See 
EFFERVESCENCE. | 

Water, only Jukewarm, boils very vehemently in the reci- 
Pient of an air-pump, when the air is exhauſted : the reaſon 
is obvious; for the preſſure of the atmoſphere being taken off 
from its ſurface, the air included in the interſtices of the 
water, dilated by a feeble heat, has ſpring enough to heave 
up the water, and diſengage itſelf.— When the water ceaſes 
bailing, it is again excited thereto by pouring cold water upon 
the recipient; and when it boils the moſt vehemently, ceaſes 
by pouring on hot water: the reaſon whereof is ſcarce gueſſed 
at. See VAcuuu. 

BolLIN OG Vaters, in natural hiſtory. See WATER. 

BO LE, in medicine, is applied to ſeveral kinds of earths that 
enter Galenical preparations, and are uſed by painters, and 
other artiſts. See EARTH. 

Bo LE Armoniac *, or the Armenian BOLE, is a ſoft, friable, fatty 
earth, of a pale red colour ; eaſily pulverized, and which ad- 
heres to the tongue; eſteemed a good drier, ſtyptic, and vul- 
nerary; and in thoſe qualities uſed in divers diſeaſes both in- 
ternally and externally, See ARMENIAN, 
* This, popularly, though corruptly, called in Engliſh, Bole 
Armoniac, is called, by the naturaliſts, Armenia terra, ſome- 
times macs Apuiriogs Or Armenian clay —lt is alſo denomi- 

nated rubrica Synopica, from the name of a city where it was 
anciently dug in great plenty; though others repreſent the 
earth of Synope, as a different ſort from the Armenian 
ole. See Ru DLE. 

This 57¼e is eaſily falſified ; and the druggiſts frequently ſel] 

Lemnian or other earth in lieu thereof. Matthiolus ſays, it 

is found in gold, ſilver, and copper-mines. See LEMNIAN. 

BOLE of the Levant, is a medicinal earth brought from the Le- 

vant ; nearly of the ſame nature, and having the ſame uſes 

with the bole-armmuac. 

Pomet ſays, there is no ſuch thing among us, as either true 

bole-armonaic, or bole of the Levant; and that all the Boles 


and mix with the liquid. By the reſiſtance they here meet 


Add to this, that were the ſpring and motion of the air ſuf- | 


BOM 


now in uſe, are brought either from the provinces of France; 
or the neighbouring countries: but this does not ſeem ſufſi- 
ciently warranted ; and the new tarifs, or duties on goods 
imported into France, which mention them both, make it 
credible that there are of either kind imported into that 


uſually paſſes among us for the Armeniac. 
BOLLANDISTS, in literary hiſtory, a denomination given 
to certain Jeſuits of Antwerp, who have been a conſidera- 
ble time employed in collecting the lives and acts of the 
ſaints.— Thus called from F. Bollandus, one of the firſt and 
chief of the aſſociation. See Ac r and SAINT. 
As we find frequent occaſion to quote that learned body in 
this work, and are indebted to them for ſeveral excellent 
obſervations that occur therein, the reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to find ſome account of them. | 
In the beginning of the 17th century, F. Heribert Roſweide, 
a Jeſuit of Antwerp, laid a deſign of collecting the lives of 
the ſaints, as wrote by the original authors, with notes, like 
thoſe added to his lives of the fathers, to clear obſcure paſ- 
ſages, and diſtinguiſh the genuine from the ſpurious : he died 
in 1629, ere the work was begun. — The year following, J. 
Bollandus, a Jeſuit of the ſame houſe, took up the deſign; 
and whereas Roſweide only propoſed to collect the lives already 
compoſed, Bollandus undertook, where there was no life of a 
faint extant, to compoſe new ones from the authors who had 
mentioned him. In 1635, he took in G. Henſchenius, a part- 
ner with him; and in 1641, publiſhed the 44s if the ſaints of the 
month of Fanuary, in two large volumes, folio. In 1650, F. 
Papebroch became an aſſociate; and, Henſchenius dying, the 
fathers Baert, Janning, Sollier, and Raye were called in, 
who are ſtill alive, and continue the work: whereof, in 
eighty years, there have appeared twenty-four volumes, for 
the bull ſix months of the Roman calendar. | 


BOLONIAN. See BONONIAN. | 


windows. | 

Bolts are chiefly of three kinds, plate, round, and ſpring- 

Bolts. | 

BoLT of a Lock. See the article Lock. 

BOLTS, or iron pins in a ſhip, are of ſeveral ſorts, frequently 
diſtinguiſhed according to the places where they are uſed ; as, 
chain-bolts, bolts for carriages, &c. ring-bolts, ſerving for the 
bringing to of the planks, &c. drive-bolts, uſed. to drive 


ther works, and bringing them cloſe to one another ; rag- 
bolts, on each fide full of jags or barbs, to keep them from 
flying out of their holes; clench-bolts, thoſe which are 
x fs. Erz or faſtened at the ends where they come through; 
fore-lock-bolts, made like locks with an eye at each end, 
whereinto a fore- lock of iron is driven to prevent ſtarting 
out; fend, or fender-bolts, made with long and thick heads, 
ſtruck into the uttermoſt bends or wales of a ſhip, to fave 
her ſides from bruiſes and hurts. 
Thunder-BOLT. See the article THUNDER-BOLT. 
BOLT-HEAD, the fame as matraſs ; a veſlel uſed by the 
chymiſts, See MAaTRass. 
BOLTINGSE®, a method of pleading, or arguing, in uſe in 
the inns of court; inferior to mooting. The caſe is argued 
firſt by three ſtudents, then by two barriſters ; a ſenior fitting 
judge. See Moor. | | 
The word comes from the Saxon Bolt, an houſe, becauſe done 
: privately within doors for inſtruction. | 
BOLUS, in medicine, an extemporaneous form of remedy, 
of a ſoft eonſiſtence, ſomewhat exceeding that of an electuary, 
and of the quantity of one doſe, or morſel to be ſwallowed 
down ; contrived principally for the ſake of ſuch as have an 
averſion to potable medicines ; as allo for the better conveyance 
of certain preparations of mercury, antimony, &c. which b 
their weight would fink to the bottom of the glaſs, were they 
given in draughts. 
There are bolus's of various kinds, made with electuaries, 
confections, conſerves, pulps, powders, ſalts, oils, eſſences, ex- 
tracts, ſyrups, &c. ſome of which ingredients muſt always 
have ſolidity or dryneſs enough, to give a conſiſtence to thoſe 
that are liquid. 
BOMB, a hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with gun-powder, 
and furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee, or wooden tube filled 
with combuſtible matter; to be thrown out from a mortar, 
See Mok T AR. 


* The word bomb comes from the Latin bombur, crepitus, or 
ſibilus ani, by reaſon of the noiſe it makes. | 


The method of preparing a bomb is as follows: a hollow iron 
globe AB, (Tab. Fortification. fig. 8.) is caſt pretty thick, 
having a round aperture A, by which it may be filled and 
lighted ; and circular anſæ CD, for the commodious put- 
ting it into the mortar. | | 

To prove whether it be ſtaunch, after heating it red-hot on 
the coals, it is expoſed to the air, ſo as it may cool gently ; for 
ſince fire dilates iron, if there be any hidden chinks or perfora- 
tions, they will thus be opened and enlarged ; and tho rather, 
becauſe of the ſpring of the included air continually acting from 


within, This done, the cavity of the globe is filled with hor 


water, 
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kingdom. Indeed, it appears, that it is the Levant bole which 


BOLT, in building, an” iron faſtening, fixed to doors and 
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out others; ſet-bolts, employed for forcing the planks and o- 


water, and the aperture well ſtopped; and the outer ſurface 
wathed with cold water and ſoap: ſo that if there be the 
{ſmalleſt leak, the air, rarified by the heat, will now perſpire 


and form bubbles on the ſurface. 
If no defect be thus found in the globe, its cavity is filled with 


whole gunpowder; a little ſpace, or liberty is left, that when | 


a fuſee or wooden tube a e, of the figure of a truncated 
cone, is driven through the aperture, and faſtened with a 
cement made of quick-lime, aſhes, brick-duſt, and ſteel- 
filings worked together in a glutinous water; or, of four 
parts of pitch, two of colophony, one of turpentine, and 
one of wax; the powder may not be bruiſed, This tube 
is filled with a combuſtible matter, made of two ounces of 
nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of gun- powder-duſt, well- 
rammed, | | 

This fuſee, ſet on fire, burns ſlowly till it reach the gun- 
powder, which goes off at once, burſting the {hell to pieces 
with incredible violence: whence the uſe of bombs in beſieg- 
ing towns, 

Special care, however, muſt be taken, that the fuſee be ſo 
proportioned, as that the gun-powder do not take fire ere 
the ſhell arrives at the deſtined place; to prevent which, 
the fuſee is frequently wound round with a wet clammy 
thread. See Fus EE. 
Bombs being made of different magnitudes, it may be pro- 
per to exhibit ſome of their dimenſions; as in the follow- 


ing table, 


Diam. of | Thickneſs | Diam. of | Quant. of | Weight 
Bomb. | of Metal. | Apert. | Gunpow. |of Bomb. 
17,118.10 2In. 2,101 540 48 tb, 490 fb. 
11, 8 1 18 516 15 2130 

0,10} 4,131]. ,10 4 | $9 1 


Others make the thickneſs of the hn s, or 3, or 2, of the 
whole diameter; and the diameter of the aperture 3 or of 
the ſame. | 
Bombs only differ from granadas, in that the latter are much 
leſs, and inſtead of mortars are thrown out of the hand. See 
GRANADA. 
M. Blondel, who has wrote on the art of throwing bombs, ob- 
ſerves, that the firſt bombs were thoſe thrown into the city 
of Wachtendonch in Guelderland, in 1588; though others 
pretend they were in uſe a century before, vi. at the ſiege 
of Naples by Charles VIII. in 1495. 

BomsB-BATTERY, See the article BATTERY, © 

Bomp-CHnesr, is a kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, 
ſometimes only with gun-powder, placed under ground, to 
tear and blow it up in the air, with thoſe who ſtand on it. 
Bomb-chefts were formerly much uſed to drive enemies from 
a poſt they had ſeized, or were about to take poſſeſſion of; 
they were ſet on fire by means of a ſauciſſee faſtened at one 
end; but are now much diſuſed. | | 

BOMBARD, BomBaARDA, apiece of artillery anciently in 
uſe, exceedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large mouth, 
by ſome alſo called baſilic, by the Dutch donderbuſs. 

* Some derive the word, by corruption, from /ombard, as ſup- 
poſing this piece firſt uſed in Lombardy : Du Cange, after 
Voſlius, derives it from bombus, and ardeo ; Menage, from the 
German bomberden, the plural of bomber, bali//a. But we doubt 
whether the Germans know any ſuch word. Tt 1s no unuſual 
thing with Menage, and many other etymologiſts, to give 
derivations from words of their own making. 

There were ſome of theſe pieces ſaid to have carried balls of 
300 pound weight; Froiſſart mentions one of 50 foot long. 

To load them, they made uſe of cranes, c. The bombard 
is ſuppoſed to have been in uſe before the invention of can- 
nons. See CANNON and ORDINANCE. 

BOMBARDIER, an engineer, or perſon whoſe buſineſs is 
to take care of the firing and throwing bombs out of mor- 
tars.— He firſt drives the fuſee, then fixes the ſhell, points, 
loads, and fires. See BomB. 

BOMB-KETCH, is a ſmall veffel, ſtrengthened with large 
beams, for the uſe of mortars at ſea. 

BOMBYCINUM velamentum. See VELAMENTUM, 

BONA nobilia. See the article MoBILIA. 

Box A notabilia, in law, where a perſon dying has goods, or 

ood debts, in another dioceſe but within the fame pro- 

vince, beſides his goods in the dioceſe where he dies, a- 
mounting to the value of five pounds at leaſt, he is faid to 
have bona notabilia; in which caſe, the probate of his will, 
c. belongs not to the biſhop of the dioceſe where he dies, 
whoſe juriſdiction cannot extend beyond the bounds of his 
own dioceſe, but to the archbiſhop of-the province. See 


PROBATE. 


Boxa patria, a jury or aſſiſe of countrymen, or good neigh- | 


bours. See JURY and ASSISE. 
Box1s arre/tandis ne difſipentur. See ARRESTAN©IS. 
Terris, BoN is & catallis rehabendis pot purgationem. See T ER- 


R 1 8. mY 
Arreſts fa&ts ſuper BON1S mercatorum. See ARRESTO, 


BonoR UM attachiamenta. See ATTACHIAMENT x 
Summum BoxUM. See SUMMUmM, * 
BOND. See the articles OBLIGATION, 


BONE, in anatomy, a white, hard, brittle, inſenſible 


whereby the oil has a freer courſe to the joints and ſubſtance 


bones not ſo eaſily diſlocated : but to render the middle of 
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of the body, framed for the defence o 
the rg the whole bete See bog * Parts, and 
The bones are all covered with a peculiar membrane 2 
the perigſteum, and are moſt of them hollow, and fil 7 
an oily ſubſtance called marrav. See ER10s with 
Marrow. TEUM, and 
Dr. Havers, deſcribing the texture of | 
that they conſiſt of Ralls. or plates rl es obſerves, 
ther ;.and thoſe, again, of fibres running ſengthwiſe ano- 
to the extremities of the bones, others not ſo far: der lome 
of them terminating there in diſtinct ends, as the 
do; but in lieu of that continued tranſverſly 84% þ : 
arched : the fibres of one fide, meeting and _ Ao AP 
thoſe of the other ; and this at each extremity, 80 if i 
fibres are a continuation of each other ; though n that the 
axe 3 order, but in very long ellipſes; qot all f . 
; | A 
Ag hk however, but in each plate, ſhorter and ſhorter than 
Theſe lamellæ, or plates, are differently di hp 
bones; v. gr. in thole that have a large 8 — 
tiguous on each ſide, and very cloſely. united; in 71 N 
whoſe cavities are ſmall, or which are altogether f cri 
within, many of the internal laminæ are placed at he” e 
from each other, having betwixt them little 30 cell 1 
even in bones that have a larger cavity, ſome of theſ 1 1 
cells are uſually found at each extremity, In ſuch “ . 
have their plates contiguous, there are pores through yg 
tween the plates, beſides thoſe made for the * 0 108 he 
blood-veiiels : the firſt penetrate the laminæ ranfierſly ane 
look from the cavity to the external ſurface of wg Top 
the ſecond run longitudinally between the Plates ; the ih 
are found in every lamina ; though the nearer the lex 
the greater the number of pores ; but they do not lie 4 
rectly over one another, ſo as to form any continued aſſa 5 
from the cavity to the ſurface. The ſecond are e — 
but by good glaſſes: a medullary oil is diffuſed, by theſ> 
throughout the plates; and to thoſe, the firſt kind from only 
ſubordinate ; ſerving to bring the oil into them. l 
The marrow in the cavity of the bones, is inveſted with 2 
membrane, wherein are included little bags, or lobules; and 
in theſe bags are veſiculæ, or glandulous bladders ſerving 
both for the ſecretion of the medullary oil from the blood, 
and for the reception and conſervation of the ſame. They 
ſeem to have paſſages into each other, as have alſo the "ay 


ſeem to 


of the bone. The uſe of the marrow, is to oil the ſubſtance 
of the bone, and to prevent its being too dry and brittle ; it 
alſo lubricates the articulation of the bones, and hinders their 
ends from being worn, or overheated with motion; and 
it moiſtens the ligaments by which they are tied to each 
other: in which it is aſſiſted by the mucilaginous glands, 
found in all the articulations of the bones. See MuciLagi- 
NOUS. | 

The bones are generally bigger at their extremities than in 
the middle ; that the articulations might be firm, and the 


the bone ſtrong withal, ſo as to ſuſtain its allotted weight, 
and reſiſt accidents, the fibres are there more cloſely com- 
pacted together, and ſupport one another : to which it may 
be added, that the bone being hollow, is not ſo caſily bro- 
ken, as if it had been ſolid and ſmaller: for of two bones of 
equal length, and of equal numbers of fibres, the ſtrength of 
the one to the ſtrength of the other, will be as their diame- 
ters. See GIANT, 7 

The bones are joined and connected together various ways, ac- 
cording to the various purpoſes they are to ſerve: ſome being 
intended for motion, others for reſt, and the ſupport of the 
incumbent parts only.— That jointure intended for motion, 
is called arthreſis, or articulation ; that for reſt, fymphyjts, or 
coalition. 

Articulation is divided into two kinds, diarthraſis and fyrar- 
throfis ; and each of theſe again ſubdivided into ſeveral ctners, 
See ARTICULATION, DIARTHRO0s15, &c.— Symphnj's 18 
divided into ſutura, Harmonia, and gomphyis, —Betides which 
are five other kinds of connexion, viz. Hſſarciſis, jyachitie 
drofis, ſynneuroſis, ſyntensſis, and ſynymenſis. dee S MPHYSIS, 
SYSSARCOSIS, Oc. 

The number of the hines is various in various ſubjects ; or- 
dinarily it is about 242; ſome ſay 300; others 307 ; Others 
318: but the later writers fix it at 240 or 250; 01 of which 


are in the head, 67 in the trunk, 62 in the arms and hands, 
and 60 in the legs and feet: the variations are in the num- 
ber of the ſeſamoidea, the teeth, and the ſternum. _ 
The names of the ſeveral bones are given in the following ta- 
ble; their figures, and places 

P. 1, (Oſteology) and particular defcrip: 
given under their proper heads -- 


are repreſented in Tab. Anatomy 
ions of each are 


Os 


TI 


BON 


The blood- veſſels of the bones, Dr. Havers divides into nutri- 
tious and medullary ; the one furniſhing matter for the nu- 
trition, the other for the lubrication of the bones. The chief 
of the nutritious enter the ends of the bone, viz. the arteries 
at one end, and the veins at the other. The medullary com- 
monly enter the ſides of the bone, and that obliquely ; but 
both by the ſame foramen. 5 
The medullary oil is diſpenſed from the cavity where it is 
depoſited, throughout the whole ſubſtance of the bone ; paſ- 
ſing firſt through the tranverſe pores of the firſt internal la- 
minæ into the longitudinal ones; where it proceeds till it 
finds other tranſverſe pores, when it alters its courſe again, 
and exſudes farther : thus it paſſes alternately through and be- 
tween the plates, till it is diffuſed throughout. This is the 
method of its conveyance in bones whoſe plates are conti- 
guous : where the plates are at a diſtance, as in bones that 
have no great cavity, the ſmall caverns above mentioned con- 
tain medullary glands ; whence the plates have the benefit 
of the marrow without the former method of conveyance. 
Thus are all the bones ftocked with pores, &c. excepting the 
teeth; which have this further diſtinction, that they have 
nerves inſerted into them : whereas in all the other bones, the 
nerves go no further than the perioſteum, See TooTH. 
Beſides the large cavities in the inſide, moſt bones have ſu- 
perficial cavities, or /inus's, which may be diſtinguiſhed into 
ſulci, or furrows, the longer ſort ; and foveæ, pits, the ſhorter 
ones, 
On the outſide are alſo obſerved prominences, whereof there 
are two kinds ; the one a continued part of the bones, jetting 
apparently above its plane ſurface, for the more commodious 
inſertion of the muſcles, &c. called apophy/is, or proceſſus ; 
the other an additional hne, growing to another by mere 
contiguity, being generally more ſoft and porous than the 
other, and called an epiphyſis, or appendage. If the protu- 
berance be round, it is called the caput, under which is the 
cervix ; if flat, condylus ; if ſharp, corone. See APoPHYSIs, 
EPiPHYsIs, &c. 
The general uſe of the bones is, to ſupport and ſtrengthen the 
body, like beams and pillars in building; to defend ſome of 
the more eſſential parts, as the brain, &c, to give ſhape to 
the body, and to aſſiſt in motion. 
The diſeaſes of the bones, are aches, caries, exoſtoſes, rickets, 
&c. to which add, fractures, fiſſures, luxations, &c. See 
CARIES, RiCKETs, &c. | | 


Hurle Bo N E. HuRLE. 
Neper's Box Es. NEPER. 
Quitter BONE, ySee the articles < QUITTER, 
Ring Bo N E. IRIxNG. 
Whale BoN E. WHALE, 


BONE-SET TING. 
FRACTURE, LUXATION, '&c, 
BON NET, in a general ſenſe. See Cap, Har, &c. 
BoN NET, in fortification, a kind of little ravelin, without 
a ditch, having a parapet three foot high; anciently placed 
before the points of the ſaliant-angles of the glacis; being 
palliſadoed round: of late alſo uſed before the angles of ba- 
ſtions, and the points of ravelins, and fauſſebrayes. See Tab. 
Fortif. fig. 21. lit. m. 
The bonnet has two faces, from ten to fifteen, or more rods 
long: the parapet is made of earth, from thirty to thirty-ſix 
foot thick, and from nine to twelve foot high: it is envi- 
roned with a double row of palliſadoes, ten or twelve paces 
diſtant from each other; hath a parapet three foot high, and 
is like a little advanced corps du guard. 
Box NET @ preſtre, or prieſt's cap, is an outwork, having at 
the head three faliant angles, and two inwards, | 
It differs from the double tenaille only in this, that its ſides, 
inſtead of being parallel, grow narrower, or cloſer at the 
gorge, and open wider at the front; on which account it is 
allo denominated queue d' aronde, or ſwallow's tail. See 
Queue D*'ARONDE, and TENAILLE. 
 BONNETS, in the ſea- language, ſmall fails, ſet on the 


the articles RE DVU c TI ON, 


— 


Vor. I. 


11 Vertebre Cervicis 7] The Os Femoris 2 
. 4 — Dorſi 12 Rotula 2 
Offa Parictalia 2 —Lumborum 5| Tibia 2 
—Temporum 2 | —Offis Sacri 6| Fibula 2 | 
Officula Auditus 8 | Os Coceygrs 3| Offa Tarſ 14 
s Etbmoides 1 | Scapula 2 —Mreatarſt 10 
Spbenoides 1 | Claviculz 2| —Digiterum 28 
-- Male 2| Coftz 24 poi 
—Maxillare 2 | Sternum _ I | 
_-Unguts 2| Offa Innommata 2 | — 
— 2 — In all 245 
—Palati 2 | 64 — 
1 a | | 
2 Inferior 1 The Humerus 2 Beſides the Ofa 
Dentes Inciſfui 8 Una 2 | Seſamoidea, which 
— Canint 4 | Radius 2 | are ſaid to be found 
—- Aolares 20 22 Carpi 16 to the number of 48. 
Os Hyoides 1|—Metacarpt 8 Of theſe the eaſt 
— |—Digitorum 3o| is the Orbiculare; 
61 — | the biggeſt, the Fe- 
601 mur. 


BOO. 


courſes, on the mizzen, main-ſail and fore-ſail of a ſhip, 
when theſe are too narrow, or ſhallow to clothe the maſt ; 
or in order to make more way in calm weather, 


,BONONIAN Horne, a ſmall, gray, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, pon- 


derous, ſulphurous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a large walnut ; 
when broken, having a kind of cryſtal or ſparry talc within ; 
found in the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bononia in Italy, 
and when duly prepared, making a ſpecies of phoſphorus. 
See PhosPHORUSs, and NoOcCTILUCA. 
This ſtone is found in divers parts of that country, particu- 
larly in a river at the foot of mount Palermo ; where a chy- 
wif, one Vincenzo Caſciarlo, having gathered ſome pieces 
and carried them home, in hopes by the fire to draw ſilver out 
of them; inſtead of what he expected, found that admirable 
phænomenon they exhibit, which conſiſts in this, that having 
been expoſed to the light, they retain it, and ſhine, for the 
ſpace of 11x or eight hours in the dark. 
M. Homberg is ſaid to be the perfon who firſt taught us the 
manner of 3 and calcining the Bononian ſtone, having 
made a journey to Italy on purpoſe to learn it.— Though o- 
thers alledge that the true art of preparing and calcining the 
ſtone is loſt; there having been but one, an eccleſiaſtic, who 
had the true ſecret, and who is ſince dead, without commu- 
nicating it to any perſon. See Philgſoph. Tranſact. No 21. 
M. Elpigni obſerves, that one any had a method of ma- 
king ſtatues and pictures of the Bononian ſlone, which would 
ſhine variouſly in the dark; but he adds, the perſon died 
without diſcovering his ſecret. See Philgſ. Tranſact. N 134. 
BONS-HOM MES. See ALBIGENSES. 
BOOK“, a writing compoſed on ſome point of knowledge 
by a perſon intelligent therein, for the inſtruction or amuſe- 
ment of the reader, 
* The word is formed from the Saxon Soc, which comes 
from the Northern buech, of buechaus, a beech or ſervicc- 


tree, on which our anceſtors uſed to write —/7id. Rudbeck 
Atlant. P. 3. Philoſ. Tranſact. No 301. p. 2061. 


Book may be defined more preciſely, a compoſition of ſome 
man of wit or learning, deligned to communicate ſomewhat 
he has invented, experienced or collected, to the public, 
and thence to poſterity ; being withal of a competent length 
to make a volume. Vid. Saalbach Sched. de Libr. Peter. S. 8. 
Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 230. T rev. D. Univ. 7. 3. 
p. 1506. voc. Livre. See alſo the article Vo LME. 

In this ſenſe, book is diſtinguiſhed from pamphlet, or ſingle 
paper, by its greater length; and from tome or volume by its 
containing the whole writing. —Ifidore makes this diſtinction 
between liber and codex ; that the former denotes a ſingle 
book, the latter a collection of ſeveral *; though, according 
to Scipio Maffei, codex ſignifies a book in the ſquare form, 
liber a book in the roll-form®.—* Vid. Iſid. Orig. l. 6. c. 13. 
b Maffei Mor. Diplom. I. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 244. See 
alſo Saalbach Lib. cit. FJ. 4. Reimm. ubi ſupra. 
According to the ancients, a book differed from an epi/le, or 
letter, not only in bulk, but in that the latter was folded up, 
the former only rolled *: not but that there are divers books 
now extant under the names of epiſtles.— Vid. Pitiſc. L. Ant. 
T. 2. p. 84. voc. Libri. See alſo EP IST Lk. 8 

We fay an old book, a new book ; a Latin, a Greek book : to 
read, to write, to publiſh a h,; the preface, the title, the 
dedication, the index of a book. See PREFaAce, TITLE, 
InDEX, &c.—To collate a book, is to ſee that it be perfect, 
and that none of the ſheets be either wanting, or tranſpoſed. 
— Book-binders ſpeak of folding, ſewing, beating, preſſing, co- 
vering, gilding, and lettering of books. See BooK-BINDING. 
A large collection of books for uſe is called a library. See Li- 
BRARY.,—An inventory of a library, in order for the reader's 
finding any book, is called a catal;gue. See CAT ALOGUE.— 
Cicero calls M. Cato, helluo librorum, a glutton, or devourer of 
backs a. Gaza holds Plutarch, and Herm. Barbarus, Plinz 
the beſt of all boots © ; —Crenius (, has a diſcourſe on 7 to 
beſt or capital books of each author : Tertullian's beſt is held 
to be his book De Pallio; St. Auguſtin's maſter-piece is that 
De Civitate Dei; that of Hippocrates, the Coace prænotiones; 
of Cicero, de Officus ; of Ariſtotle, de Animalibus 1 0 


Galen, de Uſu Partium ; of Virgil, the 7 AEneid ; of Ho- 
race, the fir/t and ſeventh Epiſtles ; of Catullus, the coma Be- 
renices 3 of Juvenal, the fixth Satire; of Plautus, the Epi- 
dicus; of Theocritus, the 27th 1ayl : Paracelſus's beſt book is 
his Chirurgia; that of Severinus, de Abſceſſibus ; of Budzus, 
Commentaria Linguæ Grace ; of Joſ. Scaliger, de Emendatione 
temporum ; of Eraſmus, the Adagia ; of Petavius, the Natio- 
narium temporum ; of Bellarmin, de Scriptorib. Ecclefrafticis ; 
of Salmaſius, the Exercitatianes Plinianæ; of Voſſius, In/titut. 
Oratoriæ; of Heinſius, Ariſtarchus Sacer ; of Caſaubon, Ex- 
ercitationes in Baronium.— 4 Vid, Cic. de Finib. I. 3. n. 1. 
d Gentzken. Hit. Phileſ. p. 130. © Harduin Pref. ad Plin. 
* Cren. de Libr. Script, Optim. Act. Erud, Lipf. an. 1704. 
p. 526. Barthol. de Libr, Legend. dif. 3. p. 66. 


It would be of good uſe to know which is- the beſt book on 
each ſubject ; e. gr. the beſt logic, beſt dictionary and gram- 
mar, beſt phyſics, beſt commentary on the bible, or on the 
inſtitutes, or Geneſis, or the epiſtle to the Hebrews ; the beſt 
harmony ot the Evangeliſts ; beſt defence of the truth ef 


1 M m m 


Chriſtianity, 


Chriſtianity, and the like: by which a library might be com- 

poſed of none but the beſt books of each kind. —For this pur- 

poſe we have the ſentiments of many authors of eſtabliſhed 

reputation on the moſt conſiderable writers, in Sir Tho. Pope- 
 Blount's Cenſura celebriorum auctorum; which may be of uſe to 
direct one's choice. But, to be more expreſs, 

The hiftory or notitia Books make the chief part, according to 

/ ſome, the whole of the literary ſcience, — The principal points 
in the notitia of a book, are its author, date, printer, editions, 
verſions, comments, epitomes, ſucceſs, eloges, cenſures, condemna- 
tion, ſuppreſſion, adverſaries, vindicators, continuators, and the 

ike, 
The hiſtory of a book, is either of its contents, which is given 
by analyſing it, as is done by journaliſts ; or of its appendages 
and accidents, which is the more immediate province of thoſe 
called literators, and bibliothecarians. See JOURNAL. 
The contents of a boot, are the matters delivered in it; which 
make the province of the author.—-Of theſe there is one 
principal matter, called the ſulject; in reſpe& of which the 
reſt are only incidents, 
The appendages of a book, are the title, preface, epi/tle dedica- 
tory, F £030, table of contents, index, and the like, which 
are the proper province of the editor, unleſs perhaps the 
title-page, which is frequently uſurped by the book- ſeller. 
See TITLE, Oc. | 
In the compoſition of a book, there occur ſentiments, which are 
alſo the materials of it ; method, the order wherein theſe are 
diſpoſed ; and /tyle, or expreſſion, which is the language where- 
in they are clothed. See SENTIMENT, OT YLE, Oc. 
The giving hiſtories, catalogues and bibliotheca's of books, is 
ſaid to have been firſt introduced by the Germans a: we may 
add, that it is they who have beſt ſucceeded in them; and 
to whom the chief works of this kind are owing. —J. Alb. 
Fabricius has given us the hiſtory of the Greek and Latin 
books: Wolfius that of the Hebrew books Þ : Boecler, of the 
principal books in each ſcience and faculty : Struvius of the 
books of hiſtory, law, and philoſophy ; the abbot Fabricius 
of the books in his own library : Lambecius of thoſe in the 
Vienna library: Le Long of the books of ſcripture : Mattaire 
of the books printed before the year 1550, &c.—3 Vid. Reimm. 
Bibl. Acroam. in pref. F. I. p. 3. * Boſ. Introd. ad Net. 
Script. Eccleſ. c. 4. H. 13. p. 124. ſeq. 

Burning of Books, was a kind of puniſhment much in uſe a- 
mong the Romans, by legal ſentence: ſometimes the care of 
the execution was committed to triumviri appointed on pur- 

ſe ; ſometimes to the prætors“, and ſometimes to the æ- 
diles*©: Labienus, whom from his ſatirical ſpirit ſome cal- 
led Rabienus, is faid to have been the firſt, who underwent 
the ſeverity of it. His enemies procured a ſenatuſconſultum, | 
whereby all his b24s, publiſhed during ſeveral years, were 
ordered to be collected and burnt : The thing, (ſays Sene- 
« ca) then appeared new and ſtrange, to take revenge on 
« learning!” Kes nova & inſueta ! Supplicium de fludits ſum a. 
Caſſius Servius, a friend of Labienus, hearing the ſentence | 
pronounced, cried aloud, <* That they muſt burn him too, 
<« ſince he had got all the books by heart:“ Nunc me vi- 
vum uri oportet, qui illos didici. Labienus could not ſurvive 
his 60%, but ſhutting himſelf up in the tomb of his ance- 
ſtors, pined away and was buried alive *,—2 Vid. Tacit. A- 
grit, f, 2. , * Valer, Max. . 1: #*. 12. * Tack. 
Annal. I. 4. c. 35. n.4. d Senec. Controv. in pref. F. 5. 

' < Rhodig. Ant. Lee. c. 13. 1. 2. Salmuth ad Pancirol. B. 1. 
tit. 22. p. 68. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. Divers other an- 
cient teſtimonies concerning the burning of bo are given in 
Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 389. ſegq. | 

For the matter of Books, —They were firſt written on ſtones, 
witneſs the Decalogue given to Moſes, (which is the oldeſt 
book we have any warranted account of ;) then, on the parts 
of plants, e. gr. the leaves, chiefly of the palm-tree ; the 
rinds and barks, eſpecially of the tilia, or philyra, and the 
Egyptian papyrus *. By degrees, wax, then leather were in- 
troduced, eſpecially the ſkins of goats and ſheep, of which 
at length parchment was prepared: then lead came in uſe; ; 
alſo linen, ſilk, horn, and laſtly paper itſelf. —/7d. Calm. 
Diff. 1. ſur Geneſ. Comment. T. 1. ejuſd. D. Bibl. T. 1. p. 316. 
Du Pin Bibl. Ecclef. J. 19. p. 381. Barthol. de legend. libr. 
diſſ. 4. p. 70. ſegg. Hift. Acad. R. Inſer. T. 3. p. 103. 
Schwartz de Ornam. libror. diſſ. 1. Reimm. Idea Syſt, Antig. 
liter. p. 235. & 286. ſeq. Montfauc. Palzogr. I. 2. c. 4 
p. 180. /eq. Guiland Papyr. Memb. 3. See alſo the article 
PAPER. | 

* The parts of vegetables continued long the common matter 
of Boos; inſomuch that moiſt of the names and terms be- 
longing to boks, in moſt languages, are taken thence : as the 
Greek biblos, the Latin liber, codex, folium, tabulz, and the 
Engliſh book itfelf, —We may add that vegetable barks appear 
{till in ſome meaſure retained for books in certain of the Nor- 
thern countries, as among the Calmuc Tartars, where a libra 
ry was lately diſcovered by the Ruſſians, of an unuſual form 
as well as matter; the boots were exceedingly long, but no 
breadth ; the leaves very thick, and made of barks of trees, 
{meered over with a double verniſh ; the ink or writing being 
white on a black ground. —Yi4. Hift. Acad. R. Inſer. T. 3. | 


2. 6. 
The firſt 4024s were in form of blocks and tables, of which| 


we find frequent mention in ſcripture, under the 23 
ſepher, which the ſeptuagint reader aforg. .d. aPpelatin 
of which form the boot of the covenant, 35204 of e ö 
book or bill of divorce, boot of curſes, &c. appear e law, 
been 2.—As flexible matters came to be wrote on th © bare 
it more convenient to make their books in form of? foung 
called by the Greeks xov]4x4z, by the Latins voluming * rolls t, 
appear to have been in uſe among the ancient Jews i N 
as Grecians, Romans, Perſians, and even Indians. 3 
ſuch did the libraries chiefly conſiſt, till ſome centyr; prin 
Chriſt.— The form which obtains among us, is the I whey 
compoſed of ſeparate leaves; which was alls knows quare, 
little uſed among the ancients, having been invented oa h 
talus, king of Pergamus, the ſame who alſo invented nk 
ment ©: but it has now been ſo long in poſſeſſion mg 
oldeſt manuſcripts are found in it. Montfaucon aff i the 
that of all the ancient Greek MSS, he has ſeen hed == wh 
two in the roll- form; the reſt being made up me * 
the manner of the modern books d.—4 id. Calm. 1; cit 17 
Pin Bibl. Eccleſ. T. 19. p. 382. Barth. de Libris J end 47 
4. p. 95. egg. * Montfauc. Palzogr. Græc. IJ. 1. Rag 4 
Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Antig. liter. p. 227. Item p. 242 Sch n 
de Ornam. libror. diſſ. 2. See alſo the article Book. BIN 
*The rolls, or volumes were compoſed of ſeveral { 
faſtened to each other, and rolled upon a ſtick, or ON 
cus ; the whole making a kind of column, or c 8 
which was to be managed by the umbilicus, as a Oi agg 
being reputed a kind of crime to take hold of the 4 a 
ſelf. The outſide of the volume, was called N _ 
ends of the umbilicus cornua, horns ; which were * wa 
carved and adorned likewiſe with bits of ſilver ivo "= 
even gold and precious ſtones. The title Lp Aag 125 < 
ſtuck on the outiide. The whole volume when 4 Fe 
might make a yard and half wide, and fifty long.. 5 5 
muth. ad Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 42. p. 143. ſeq. Walc. P; al- 
Acad. p. 72. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. P. 48. Voc. libri. Barth 
Adwerſ. l. 22. c. 18. Schwartz de Ornam. Libra 4. 
Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Ant. Liter. p. 242. ſegg. Item b. ed 10 
which may be added divers other writers on the [nh 1 
ornaments of the ancient books recited in Fabric. Bj4/ 4, 
tig. c. 19. F. 7. p. 607. ö e 
To the form of books belongs alſo the Oæconomy of the ;1/ 
the order and arrangement of points and ves a r 
pages a, with margins and other appurtenances : this has un- 
dergone many varieties; at firſt, the letters were only di 
vided into lines, then into ſeparate words; which by "Ang 
were noted with accents, and diſtributed by points and Yom 
into periods, paragraphs, chapters, and other diviſions, |, 
ſome countries, as among the Orientals, the lines began from 
right, and run to the leftwards; in others, as the Northern 
and Weſtern nations, from left to the rightward : others, as 
the Grecians, followed both directions alternately, going in 
the one and returning in the other, called bou/tropheden.—Jn 
moſt countries the lines run from ſide to fide of the page ; 
in ſome, particularly the Chineſe, from top to bottom, A. 
gain, the page in ſome is intire, and uniform; in others, di. 
vided into columns; in others diſtinguiſhed into text and 
notes, either marginal, or at the bottom: uſually it is fur- 
niſhed with ſignatures and catch- words; ſometimes alſo with 
a regiſter to diſcover whether the book be compleat.—To theſe 
are occaſionally added the apparatus of ſummaries, or ſide- 
notes; the embelliſhments of red, gold, or figured initial let- 
ters, head-pieces, tail-picces, effigies, ſchemes, maps, and the 
like, —The end of the book now denoted by finis, was an- 
ciently marked with a , called coronis ; and the whole fre- 
quently waſhed with an oil drawn from cedar, or citron 
chips, ſtrewed between the leaves to preſerve it from rotting. 
— There alſo occur certain formula's at the beginnings and 
ends of bose as, among the Jews, the word dim, pi fartis, 
which we find at the end of the bo94s of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Ezekiel, &c. to exhort the reader to be coura- 
geous, and proceed on to the following Boat“. — The conclu- 
lions were alſo often guarded with imprecations againſt ſuch 
as ſhould falſify. them; of which we have an inftance in 
the Apocalypſe © *.— The Mahometans for the like reaſon 
place the name of God, at the beginning of all their 460%, 
which cannot fail to procure them protection, on account of 
the infinite regard had among them to that name where-ever 
found f. For the like reaſon it is that divers of the laws of 
the ancient emperors begin with the formula, In namine 
Dei s.——2 Vid. Barth. de Libr. Legend. diſſi 5. p. 100. ſegg. 
Montfauc. Palæagr. l. I. c. 4. Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Artig. Li- 
ter. p. 227, Schwartz. de Ornam. Libr. diſſ. 1. Reimm. 
Idea Syſt, Antiq. Liter. p. 240. ſegg. b Schwartz. de Ornan. 
libror. difſ. 2. Reimm. Idea Syſt. Ant. Liter. p. 251. 
Schwartz. ubi ſupra diſſ. 3. Reimm. J. c. p. 250. /. 
4 Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. I. c. 5. p. 74. © Revel, C. 22. v. 19. 
f Sale Prelim. Diſc, to Koran, ſect. 3. p. 59. * Barthol, 4%. 


Wartz. 
DING, 


* At the end of each book the Jews alſo added the number 
of verſes contained in it, and at the end of the Pentateuch 
the number of ſections; that it might be tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity entire: the Maſſoretes and Mahometan doctors have 

one farther ; ſo as to number the ſeveral words and letters 
in each book, chapter, verſe, &c. of the Old Teſtament, 
and the Alcoran. See Masso RA, ALCORAN, Cc 11 
| 75 
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The inks 
to their u 
thoſe compoſed by m 
| — or dictated by God 
will; which latter are a + 
See REVELATION, INSPIRATION, af , 
The Mahometans rene on qr and four 
: to his prophe 
, . Enoch TS to Abraham; one to Moſes, the 
Pentateuch (ſuch as it was before the Jews and Chriſtians 
corrupted it) another to Jeſus, the Goſpel ; another to 1 
vid, the Pſalms; and another to Mahomet, the 2 e 
that denies theſe, or any of them, or any part, Ver 2 or 
even word of them, is deemed an infidel a: and God preſerve 
us from infidels ! — They make it a criterion of a divine book, 
that God himſelf ſpeak in it, not others concerning God, in 
the third perſon ; as it does in our books of the old and new 
teſtament, which they therefore reject as compoſitions merely 
human. — a Vid. Reland. de Relig. Mohamma l. I. c. 4. P. 21. 
b Id. ibid. l. 2. F. 26. p. 231. : 
are thoſe compoſed by certain pretended pro- 
pheteſſes, depoſited in the capitol, under the care of duum- 
viri.— Vid. Lomei. de Biblioth. c. 13. Pp. 377. See alſo SIBYL. 
Canonical Books are thoſe received and allowed by the church, 
as parts of holy ſcripture, —Such are the ht of the old and 
new teſtament. See CANON, and BIBLE. 
Apocryphal Books, thoſe excluded out of the canon, yet re- 
ceived and read in churches. See APOCRYPHA. 
Authentic Books, thoſe which are deciſive, and of authority : 
ſuch, in the civil law, are the code, digeſt, c. in our 
law, the ſtatutes, c. Vid. Bac. de Augm. Sctent, l. 8. c. 3. 
Works T. 1. P. 257. i i 
Auxiliary Books, thoſe leſs eſſential, yet of uſe as ſubſervient 
to the others: as in the ſtudy of the law, books of inſtitutes, 
formulæ, maxinis, reports, Sc. 2 | 
Elementary Books, thoſe which deliver the firſt principles of 
ſciences : ſuch are thoſe under the titles of rudiments, methods, 
grammars, &c. by which they ſtand contradiftinguiſhed from 


ſe and authority, 
ere men; 


divine books, 


ſeq. 


Sibylline BOOKS 


vances in the ſciences. —Vid. Mem. de Trev. an. 17 34. P. 804. 
Library Books, ſuch as are not ordinarily read over, but 
turned to, and conſulted occaſionally : ſuch are dictionaries, 
comments, corpus's, theſaurus's, &c. TE 
Exoteric Books, thoſe intended for the uſe of popular and or- 

dinary readers. | = 
Acroamatic Books, thoſe containing more "ſecret and ſublime 
matters, calculated for adepts and proficients in the ſubject. 
Vid. Reimm. Idea Sy}t. Antig. Liter. p. 136 
Prohibited Books, thoſe condemned and forbidden by the ſu- 

periors of the church, as either 1 of hereſy, 
or things contrary to good morals.—Vid. Bingh. Orig. Eccle/. 
I. 16. c. 11. §. 11. Paſe. de Var. Mod. Mor. Trad. c. 3. p. 
298, & 250. Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1507. Pfaff, Introd. 
Hiſi. Theol. T. 2. p. 65. Heumah Vi ad Hiſt. Lit. c. 4. 
F. 63. p. 163: See alſo the article IN DEX. | 


actions kept by public authority. Vid. Calv. L. Fur. p. 5 34. 
voc. Libri. Trev. D. Univ. T. 1. p. 1509. See alſo Ac Ts, &c. 

Church Books, or eccleſſaſtical Books, thoſe uſed in the pub- 
lic offices of religion 2. Such, in the Latin church, are the 
ſacramentary, antiphonary, lectionary, pſalter, evangelary or 
evangel:iftary, ordo, miſſal, pontifical, ritual, proceſſional, breviary, 
roſary b, & c. — In the Greek church, the menologium, euc holo- 
gium, tropologium, &c.—Alſo, the book of peace, liber pacis, 
which is a boek given to be kiſſed in the ceremony of the 
maſs.— The mufic-book, containing the pſalms, troparies, and 
other prayers of that kind, which are uſed to be ſung, with 
the notes marked to each. —Book of liturgies, liber liturgiarum, 
containing not all the liturgies of the Greek church, but only 
the four now in uſe ; viz. the liturgy of St. Baſil, of St. 


of St. James, which is only uſed in the church of Jeruſalem, 
and that but once a year .—2 Vid. Pfaff. Introd. Hiſt. Theol 
. 4. Y. 8. T. 3. p. 287. bTrev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1507. 
Id. ibid. See alſo LIT RGV. 

The Engliſh church-books, in uſe in the middle of the tenth 
century, as enumerated in Elfric's canons, were the Bible, 
Halter, piſtol-book, (i. e. epiſtles) goſpel-book, maſs-book, ſong- 
book, (elſewhere called antiphonary) hand-book, (or manual) ha-| 
lender, paſſional, (or martyralegy) 1 and the leſſon- 

beok,—Vid. Johnſ. Eccleſ. Laws. An. 957. F. 21. * 


* By 3 and 4 Ed. 6. c. 10. Popiſh books (under the names of an- 
tiphoners, couchers, grailes, journals, legends, manuals, 
miſſals, ordinals, pies, portuaſſes, primers, proceſſionals) 
are aboliſhed. —But it is doubted whether this ſtatute be in 
force, becauſed repealed by 1 M. c. 2. for, though 1 M. is 
afterwards repealed by 1 Fac. 1. c. 25 ; yet, becauſe this of 
£.6. was once repealed, and not ſince revived by ſpecial words; 
it may be queſtioned whether it be now in force. 


The Jewiſh church-boohs, were the books of the law, the ha- 
ergrapha, the prophets, &c.—See PENTATEUCH, PRo- 
PHET, and HAGIOGRAPHA,—The firſt was alſo called 
the book of Moſes, becauſe compoſed by him ; and the book 


ndti Books, are various: with regard 
— books may be divided into, —hu- 
divine, thoſe ſent from 


himſelf, containing his word and 
Iſo called ſacred and inſpired books. 


s; viz. ten to Adam, fifty to 


baoks of a ſuperior order, which aim at making further ad- | 


Public Boo ks, libri publici, the records of paſt times and tranſ- 


Chryſoſtom, that of the preſanctified, mgonyraopeuy, and that | 


it. In a more abſolute ſenſe, boot of the law denotes Mo- 
ſes's original or autrogaph, found in a hole of the temple itt 
king Joſiah's time. | 
Books, again, with regard to their ſcope and ſubject, may be 
divided into biſlorical, thoſe which relate facts, either of na- 
ture or mankind — degmatical, thoſe which lay down doc- 
trines, or general truths -Miſcellanccus, thoſe of a neutral kind, 
containing both facts and dodtrines—h1iftorico-dogmatical, 
thoſe which only rehearſe doctrines, or at moſt indicate the 
arguments by which they are proved, as Mallet's geometry ; 
—ſctentifico-dogmatical, thoſe which not only recite the doc- 
trines, but demonſtrate them, as Euclid's Elements. Vid. 
Wolf. Phil. Rat. ſect. 3. c. I. F. 744, 750, 751, &c. 
Pontifical Books, libri pontificales, ice r HIEα,, among the 
Romans, were thoſe appointed by Numa to be kept by the 
pontifex maximus; deſcribing all the ceremonies, ſacrifices, 
teaſts, prayers, and other religious matters with the manner 
and circumſtances wherewith each was to be celebrated: 
theſe were alſo called, indigitamenta, as containing the names 
of all the gods, and the occaſions, and formula's of invoking 
each. Vid. Liv. 1. p. 23. Lomei. de Bibl. c. 6. p. 107. Pi- 
tiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 85. voc. Libri. 
Ritual Books, libri rituales, thoſe which directed the order 
and manner of founding, building, and conſecrating cities, 
temples, and altars; the ceremonies belonging to walls, gates, 
tribes, curiæ, camps, and the like. Vid. Lomei. lib. cit. c. 6. 
p. III. Pitiſc. 2bi ſupra. ; | 
Augural Books, libri augurales, called by Cicero a, reconditi, 
were thoſe wherein the ſcience of foretelling futurity from 
the flight and chattering of birds were contained b,— a /d. 
Cic. Orat. pro dom? ſua ad pontif. b Serv. ad An. l. 5. v. 
738. Lomei. hb. cit. c. 6. p. 109. See alſo AUGUR, and Au- 
GURY, 
Aruſpicine Books, libri aruſpicini, thoſe wherein the myſteries 
of divining from the entrails of victims were preſcribed, Vid. 
Lomei. uh: ſupra c. 6. p. 111. See allo ARUsPEx, c. 
Acherontic Books, libri Acherontict, thoſe wherein the ceremo- 
nies and diſcipline of Acheron were contained ; ſometimes 
alſo called libri Etruſci, as being ſuppoſed to have been com- 
poſed by Tages the Hetrurian, thoughothers pretend that he had 
received them from Jupiter himſelf a: fome ſuppoſe theſe to 
have been the ſame with the libri fatales; others, with the 
libri aruſpicini b. —a Jid. Serv. ad ZEneid, 1.8. v. 398. Lomei. 
de Bibl. c. 6. p. 112. Pitiſe. J. c. p. 84. Þ Lindenbrog. ad 
Cenſorin. c. 14. | | 
Pukural Books, libri fulgurales, thoſe written touching thun- 
der and lightening, and the interpretation thereof. As that 
compoſed by the Tuſcan nymph Bigois, preſerved in the tem- 
ple of . poo Serv. ad An. b. v. 72. Lomei. de Bibl. 
ei V. p, III. | 
Fatal * libri fatales, thoſe wherein the ages, or terms 
of the life of men were written, according to the Hetrurian 
diſcipline. Theſe were conſulted by the Romans in all pub- 
lic calamities; and inſtructions taken from them, how to ex- 
| Plate the offended deities. Vid. Cenſor. de die Natal. c. 14. 
Lehel. lib. cit. c. 6. p. 112. Pitiſc. abi ſupra, p. 85. 
Blact Books, thoſe which treat of necromanc 
craft. 
The ſame denomination is alfo given to ſome other books, on 
account of the colour of their backs, or the diſmalneſs of 
their contents; whence alſo red book, and dameſday book, See 
DomesDay, Oc. 
Gecd Books, in the common uſage, are thoſe of devotion and 
piety; as ſoliloquies, meditations, prayers, &c. Vid. Shafteſb. 
Charact. T. 1. p. 165. Item T. 3. p. 327. 
A good book, in the bookſellers language, is a ſaleabie one; 
in the language of the curious, a ſcarce one; in that of men 
of ſenſe, an uſeſul and inſtructive one. 
Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 
mended to his ſon, one was, that if he ſtudied the law, he 
ſhould take care to do it in a good book, leſt he ſhould be 
obliged to unlearn all again. —Jid. Cren. de Furib. Librar. 
See alſo, further on, the head of judging and chuſing of 
Books. | 
Spiritual Books, thoſe which treat more expreſsly of the ſpi- 
ritual or chriſtian life, and the exerciſes thereof, 2s con- 
templation, &c.—Such are thoſe of St. John Climax, St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Thereſa, Thomas a Kempis, Granaden- 
ſis, Dr. Horneck, Sc. See MysTic, 
Profane Books, ſuch as do not treat of matters of religion. 
See PROFANE, _ _—_ 
Books, with regard to their authors, may be divided into— 
Anonymous, thoſe without any author's name. See Ax oN x- 
MOUS.—Cryptonymous, thoſe whoſe authors names are con- 
cealed in ſome anagram, or the like. Pſeudinymous, thoſe 
which bear falſe names of authors — Pothumous, thoſe pub- 
liſhed after the author's death b Genuine, thoſe really writ- 
ten by the perſons whom they pretend for their authors, and 
ſill remaining in the ſtate wherein they were left by them— 
Spurious, or ſuppoſititious, thoſe pretending to be written by 
others than their real authors Inter polated, thoſe which ſince 
their compoſition have been corrupted by ſpurious additions 
or inſertions, — 2 Vid. Paſch. de Yar. Mod. Moral. Trad. c. 3. 


* 


y and witch- 


+ a — 


f the crvenant, becauſe the terms thereof were contained in 
I 


p. 287. b Heuman. Va ad Hiftor, Liter. c. 6. F. 40. p. 334. 
Books 


BOO 


Books, with regard to their qualities, may be divided into— 
Clear or perſpicuaus, which in the dogmatical kind, are 
thoſe, where the authors define all their terms accurately, and 
keep ſtrictly to thoſe definitions in the courſe of their works 


— Obſcure, thoſe where words are uſed vaguely, and without | Books in Ana, Anti, &c. See the articles AT N 
defining Prolix, thoſe which contain more things than were he Scope or Deſign of Books is various; of ſome, to A 


neceſſary to the author's deſign : as, if in a book of ſurveying, a 
man ſhould give all Euclid —U/eful, thoſe which deliver things 
neceſſary to be known, either in other ſciences, or in the 
buſineſs of life—Compleat, thoſe which contain all that is 
known concerning the ſubject — Relatively Compleat, thoſe which | 
contain all that was known on the ſubject, at a certain 
time; or, if a book were written with any particular deſign 
or view, it may be ſaid to be compleat, if it contain neither 
more nor leſs than is neceſſary for the accompliſhing that 


end, In the contrary caſes, books are ſaid to be incompleat,—| The Uſes Books are numerous: they make one 


Vid. Wolf. Log. F. 815. p. 818, 820, 825, Sc. | 

Books, with regard to the matter they conſiſt of, may be di- 
vided into - Paper-books, thoſe written either on linnen and 
cotton paper, or on the papyrus, of which few are now re- 
maining. Vid. Montfauc. Palzogr. Grac. l. I. c. 2. p. 14. 
ſeg. See alſo PAPER. | | ; 

Parchment-Books, libri in membrana, thoſe written on ſkins 
or pelts, chiefly of ſheep. See PARCHMENT. | 

Linnen-Books, libri lintei, among the Romans were thoſe 
wrote on blocks or tables covered with a linnen cloth. — Such 
were the Sibylline books, and divers ancient laws, epiſtles of 
princes, leagues, annals, &c.—/id. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. l. 13. 
c. 2. Dempſt. ad Rofin. I. 3. c. 24. Lomei. de Bibl. c. 6. 

. 106. 

13 Books, libri in corio, mentioned by Ulpian a, are by 
Guilandinus taken ſor ſuch as were written on barks, different 
from that uſually wrote on; which was the tilia b: by Sca- 
liger, with more probability, for ſuch as were written on 
certain ſkins, or certain parts of ſkins, different from thoſe 
commonly uſed, which were the peltsor back-parts of ſheep ©. 
Vid. Ulp. J. 52. ff. de Leg. 3. b Guiland. Papyr, membr. 
3. u. 50. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 13. p. 253. Sca- 
le. ad Guiland. p. 17. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. voc. 
Libri. | | 

Blick Books, libri in ſchedis, thoſe written on wooden planks 
or tablets, ſmoothed for that purpoſe with an aſcia and plane. 
Such were the ordinary books among the Romans. —Vid. 
Pitiſc. loc. cit. | 

Marxen Books, libri in ceris, mentioned by Pliny, have oc- 
caſioned ſome diſpute. Herm. Barbarus ſuſpects the term to 
be a corruption, and inclines to read in ſchedis inſtead of it, on 
the authority of ſome ancient MSS. Others ſee no need of 
the emendation, ſince it is known the Romans ſometimes co- 
vered their planks, or ſchedæ, with a thin ſkin of wax, to 
make them ſuſceptible of eraſements and amendments, which 
the libri in ſchedis were not, and conſequently were leſs fit 
for works that required elegance and accuracy than the waxen 
ones, which are alſo called ceræ, or libri cerei.—Vid. Pitiſc. 
ubi ſupra. | 

Elephantine Books, libri elephantini, according to Turnebus, 
were thoſe written on thin ſlices or leaves of ivory a; ac- 
cording to Scaliger, thoſe made of the guts of elephants b; 
according to others, thoſe wherein the acts of the ſenate rela- 
ting to the emperors, were written; according to others, 
certain huge or bulky Boots, conſiſting of 35 volumes, con- 
taining all the names of the 35 tribes*,—a Vid. Salmuth. ad 
Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 13. p. 255. Guiland. Papyr. membr. 2. 


2. 48. b Scalig. ad Guland. p. 16. Calv. L. Jur. p. 534. |The ill Effects objected to Boo Es are, that they employ too much of 


voc. Libri. 4 Fabric. Deſcript. Urb. c. 6. Donat. de Urb. Rom. 
J. 2. c. 23. Pitiſc. L. Ant. loc. cit. p. 84. ſeq. 

Books, with regard to their manufacture and commerce, may 
be divided into - Manuſcript, thoſe written with the hand, 
whether originally by the authors, called autographs, or at 
ſecond hand by /tbrarii or copiſts. See ManusCRierT, L1- 
BRARIUS, &c,—Printed, thoſe wrought off from the preſs. 
See PRINTING.—Books in quires or ſheets, thoſe not bound or 
ſtitched. — Books in folio, thoſe wherein a ſheet is folded but 
once, or makes two leaves, or 4 pages: Books in 41. where 
it makes four leaves; in 89. where eight; in duodecimo, where 

twelve; in 169, where ſixteen ; in 24% where twenty-four, 

Books, with regard to circumſtances and accidents, may be 
divided into—Lygft, thoſe which have periſhed by the inju- 
ries of time, or the malice or zeal of enemies, —Such as are 
divers even of the ancient books of ſcripture, written by Solo- 
mon, and others of the prophets Vid. Fabric. Cod. Pſeudepig. 
Vet. Teft. T. 2. p. 171. Joſeph. Hypomn. I. 5. c. 120. 2 - 
bric. lib. cit. p. 247. 

Promiſed Boo Ks, thoſe which authors have given expectations 
of, which they have never accompliſhed. —Janſ. ab Alme- 
loveen has given a bibliotheca of b99%s promiſed, but till la- 
tent, or not publiſhed. Vid. Struv. Introd. ad Notit, Rei Li- 
ter. c. 8. F. 21. p. 754 | 

Hictitious Books, thoſe which never exiſted. —Such is the b94 
de tribus Impoſtoribus, ſo much talked of by ſome, ſuppoſed 
to be by others: to which may be added, divers feigned titles of 

books a in Baillet Þ and others. Loeſcher © has publiſhed a 


great number of plans or projects of bo, many of them good | For the Art of Writing or Compoſing Books, we have much fewer 


and uſeful enough; if there were but b written to them. 


BOO 


Mor. Trad. c. 3 p. 282. b Baill, des Satyr. P 11 
Arcan. Liter. 4 Prajets Literaires. — — I 


origins of things diſcovered ; of others, to fi 
ſome truth, or raiſe ſome doctrine to a higher Pitch 

lity ; of others, to remove ſome ſcruple or prejudi of ſu 
had before obtained, or fix more accurate 1 5 2 Which 
of things; of others, to explain the names and 8 ideas 
different nations, ages, and ſects; of others, to 1 s uſed in 
knowledge of facts, and events, and ſhew the 8 Our 
of r laſtly, others aim at divers, or e Ways 
ends.—/ id. Loeſch. de Cau/. Ling. Hebr. in pref. of theſe 


of the Chief 


inſtruments, or means of acquiring knowledge : they ar h 
. © the 


repoſitories of laws, and the vehicles of learni 
kind : our religion itſelf is founded on books: wake every 
fays Bartholin, God is filent, juſtice dormant, ph e 
ſtand, philoſophy lame, letters dumb, and all t ou 8 | 


in Cimmerian darkneſs. Vid. Barth. de Libr. Legend, D; 
P. 5 Sine libris Deus jam ſilet, juſtitia quieſcit, torpet _ 70 I, 
philoſaphia manca eft, liters mute, omnia tenebris involuta Ge 
neriis. : T 

The elogiums which have been beſtowed on 
nite: they are repreſented, “ as the refuge of 8 _ 
js baniſhed out of converſation ; as ſtanding counſel nag 
„ and preachers, always at hand, and always Lifinteredes 
having this advantage over oral inſtructors, that the ons 
cc ready to repeat their leſſon, as oft as we pleaſe,” —Þ 1 
ſupply the want of maſters, and even in ſome meaſure = 
want of genius and invention; and can raiſe the dulleſt wa 
ſons, who have memory, above the level of the brightef. 
without.—An author, who wrote not inelegantly, though ;. 
barbarous age, ſums up all their praiſes. Vid. Lucas 2 
% Morhoff Polyhit. J. I. c. 3. p. 27. Liber eſt lumen and. 
peculum corporis, virtutum magifter, vitiorum depulſor, cor, 
prudentum, comes itineris, domeſticus amicus, congerro em 
collega & confiliarius præſidentis, myrothecium eloquentiz FR ; 
ee pratum floribus diſtinctum, memoriæ Nan 2 
recordationis; vocatus properet, juſſus feſtinat, ſemper preft 90 
nunquam non morigerus, rogatus confeſtum reſpondet : arcang 7e. 
velat, obſcura illuſtrat, ambigua certiorat, perplexa reſolvit, con- 
tra adverſam fortunam Fel, ſecundæ moderator, opes adauget 
jafuram propulſat, &c. | 5 , 
Perhaps their greateſt glory is, the affection borne them b 
many of the greateſt men of all ages: M. Cato &, the alder 
Pliny a, the emperor Julian, and others are on record for an 
exceſſive devotion to books. The laſt has perpetuated his 
* by ſome Greek epigrams in their praiſe. Richard 
ury, biſhop of Durham, and lord chancellor of England 
has a treatiſe expreſs on the love of books *.— 2 Vid. Plin. Epil. 
7. l. 3. * Philobiblion, five de Amore Librorum. Fabric, Bib. 
Lat, Med. Avi. T. I. p. 842, ſeg. Morhoff Polyhi, |, I. 
c. T7. p. 190. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. J. 1. tit. 22, p. 6). 
Barth. de lib. legend. diſſ. 1. p. 1, ſeq. 
M. Catonem vidi in bibliotheca ſedentem multis circumfuſun 
Stoicorum libris. Erat enim, ut ſcis, in eo inexhauſta avidi- 
tas legendi, nec ſatiari poterat : quippe qui, ne reprebenſanem 
vulgi inanem reformidans, in ipſa curia ſoleret legere, ſæpe dun 
ſenatus cogeretur, nibil oper reipublice detrahens.—Vid. Cic. 
de Divin. I. 3. n. 11. 


our time and attention; engage us in purſuits of no uſe to the 
common- wealth, and indiſpoſe us for the functions of civil 
life; that they render men lazy, and prevent their exerting 
their own talents, by furniſhing them on every occaſion with 
things of the growth of others; and that our natural lights 
become weakened and extinguiſhed, by inuring ourſelves to 
ſee only with foreign lights : beſides, that ill men are hereby 
furniſhed with means of poiſoning the people and propagating 
ſuperſtition, immorality, enthuſiaſm or irreligion, which will 
always ſpread faſter, and be received more greedily than leſ- 
ſons of truth and virtue. Many other things are added con- 
cerning the emptineſs of books, and the errors, fables and ſol- 
lies they are fraught with ; which, together with the multi- 
tude and perplexity of them, is ſuch, that it may ſeem eaſier 
to diſcover truth in the nature and reaſon of things, than in 
the uncertainty and confuſion of books.—Add, that books have 
turned the other inſtruments of knowledge out of doors, 3s 
experiments, obſervations, furnaces, and the like, without 
which the natural ſciences can never be cultivated to purpoſe a; 
and that in mathematics, books have ſo far ſuperſeded the ex- 
erciſe of invention, that the generality of mathematicians 
are now contented to learn the ſolution of problems from o- 
thers; which is to relinquiſh the chief end of their ſcience: 
ſince what is contained in mathematical books, is properly the 
hiſtory only of mathematics, not the ſcience, art or talent of 
ſolving queſtions ; which is hardly to be had ſrom 5 but 
only from nature and meditation. —2 Vid. Bac. deAugm. Sciem. 
J. 2. Works, T. I. p. 61. 


torme. 


* 
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helps and inſtructions than for the art of ſpeaking ; though the 
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to be impoſed upon, but has better opportunities of de- 
2 _ faults 7 a hearer.—A great cardinal, indeed, re- 
duces an author's buſineſs to a few heads.z were they, but 28 
eaſily practiſed 2s preſcribed: ** Let him conſider who it 1s 
writes, what, how, why and to whom: Dris ſeribat, quid 
ſeribatur, quomodo, cur & ad gras —Vid. A 


in edend. libr. 8 t 25 2 N 
To write a good book, an intereſting ſubject mult be choſen, | 
which is to be long, and cloſely meditated on and of the 
ſentiments which offer themſelves, thoſe which are already 
commonly known, are to be rejected: few or no digreſſions 
from the main points are to be allowed; quotations rarely 
made, and then only to prove ſome important truth, or em- 
belliſh the ſubject with ſome beautiful and uncommon obſer- 
vation; never bringing an ancient philoſopher on the ſtage to 
ſay what the meaneſt lacquey could have ſaid as well; nor 
making a ſermon, unleſs where the buſineſs is to preach.Vid. 
New. Rep. Leit. T. 39. p. 427. . ö 
The conditions required in a boat, are, according to Salden, 
« golidity, perſpicuity and brevity :” the firſt will be beſt at- 
tained, by, keeping the piece long by us, often reviewing and 

correcting it by the advice of friends: the ſccond, by diſpaſing 
the ſentiments in a due order, and delivering them under pro- 
per and uſual expreſſions: the third, by throw ing every thing! 
aſide that does not immediately concern the ſubject. N 
Were theſe rules obſerved, it would ſcarce be poflible for any, 
except an angel from heaven, to write many books: Vir tott- 
dem quot Thebarum porta vel divitis oftia Nit.—We ſhould: 
hear no more of thoſe volatile authors, who throw off pure 
fix or eight books, for ten or twelve years running * of thoſe 
voluminous authors, who number their books by ſcores and 
hundreds +; nor of thoſe childiſh authors, who publiſh books 

? 4 


by that time they are able to ſpeak |. 


_ the. compaſs bf twelve years; containing fix volumes in 
theology, eleven in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, three in philoſopby, 
Cen on miſcellaneous ſu bjects, and thircy-eight on literary 
ubjects. Vid. Lintrup. Relig. Incend. Berg. ap. Nov. Lit. 
i 3 © 
+ Fa. Macedo, a Franciſcan friar, wrote according to his own 
teſtimony, 24 volumes, 53 panegyricks, 60 Latin ſpeeches, 
105 epitaphs, 500 elegies, 110 odes, 212 epiſtles dedica- 
tory, 3oo familiar epiſtles, poematu cpicn juxra bis mille 


ping or hexameters) and in fine 130coo verſes.— Vid. 
Noris Miles Macedon. ap. Four. des Scav. J. 47. 5 6 . 
The young Duke de Mame's, works were publiſhed at ſeven 


3. 7. Dan. Heinfius publiſhed his notes on Silius 2. id, 
dung, that he entitled them, bis Rattles, Crepundia Siliana. 


ſchool ; and what is pleaſant, he took it chiefly from Sacro 
Boſco's treatiſe de Sphæra, before he had learnt a word 

Latin. Vid. Baillet Enfans Celebres, n. 81. p. 300. We may 
add, that Placcius aſſures us, he began to make his collec- 
tions, while under the tutorage of his nurſe, and when he had 
nothing to collect out of, b 15 nurſe's prayer- boots. Placc. 
de Art. Excerpt. p. 190. | go WET 
M. Cornet D. de S. uſed to ſay, that to write books, a man 
mult either be very fooliſh or very wiſe a: there are doubtleſs | 
many of both ſorts in the number of authors; yet the majo- 
rity ſeems to conſiſt of thoſe, who are neither the one or the 
other. The cuſtom is much altered ſince the times of the: 
ancients, who carried their ſcrupulouſneſs in what relates to 
the compoſition of b beyond all that has been above ex- 
preſied : ſo auguſt was the idea they formed of a book, that 
nothing would fuffice leſs than its being a treafure : theſauros 
oportet efſe, non libros; no labour, no afliduity and exactneſs 
was thought enough to fit a work for the public view: every 
ſentiment and expreſſion was to be matur-ly ' weighed, and 
turned on all its ſides; and not ſuffered to paſs, unleſs every 
word were a pearl, and every page beſet with gems. So that 
they put the reader in poſſeſſion in a ſingle hour, of what had 
coſt them perhaps ten yon intenſe thought and application. 
Such were thoſe bozks, which were reputed cedro digni, to 
de ſmeared over with cedar-juice, and thus rendered incorrup- 
üble, for the inſtruction of all future ages“. With us, the 
caſe is otherwiſe : the ambition of being an author poſlefles 
every body, even thoſe who have nothing to ſay, or at moſt, 
only one thing, and that perhaps a trifle, and already faid by. 
a hundred others ©: to furniſh out a het, we have recourle 
to various arts, and ſtratagems; a formal method is firſt 
chalked out, which like a drag-net gathers all belore it, old 
and new, common and uncommon, good, bad and indiffe- 
rent, which we adopt with little choice; the chief attention 


can, not merely all we ought*.— 2 id. Vien. de Marv. ap. 
Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1509. voc. 1 o Salquth. 4 
Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 42. p. 144. Guiland. de Pan membr. 
24. Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Ant. Liter. p. 296. Bartoli de Þ Hus- 
mo di Liter. P. 2. p. 318. 4 Barthol, Jig. cit. diff. 5. Cum Albu- 


former be the more difficult of the two z 2s a reader is not ſo 


. Valer. de 


Severin. Lintrupius, profeſſor at Copenhagen, has given a 
catalogue of ſeyenty-two boo, which he compoſed within] 


ſercenta: (it is to be fuppoted he means z600 poets ip] 
. 


years old, under the title of, Oeuæures diverſes Jun wuteur\ f 
de ſept Ang Paris, 49. 1685.—Vid. Four. des Scav. T. 13. 


0 es, 
* Bat. 1600. 16. Caramuel is even ſaid to have writ- | _ 
ten a book on the ſphere, before he was old enough to go to! 


Vid. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. J. 3. p. 987. 


er. I. cara ſeribere,non que di cm: ſed que oterant. 


BOO 


A modern author, let his ſubject be what it will, generally 


takes occaſion to retail his whole ſtock of knowledge, then on 
hand: if he write, for inſtance, on the gout, as M. Aignan, 


he will give you the nature of all diſeaſes, and their cures, and 
perhaps a ſyſtem of phyſics into the bargain, and over and 


above many important doctrines of theology, and rules of mo- 


rality®: if, on the building of Solomon's temple, as Cara- 
muel, he will not confine himſelf to architecture, but treat 
of numerous matters relating to theology, mathematics, geo- 
raphy, hiſtory, grammar, c. Inſomuch, that if we may 
lieve the author of à piece inſerted in Caramuel's work, if 
God fhould permit all the ſciences in all the univerſities in the 
world to be loſt, they might be reſtored by means of this t 
alone b. id. Aignan Trait, de la Goute, Par. 1707. 12%. 
Four. des Scav. T. 39. 7. 421, ſeg. b Architect. civil recla y 
obligua conſid. en el templ. de Feruſ. 3 vol. folis. hy 5 1678. 
Jour. des Scav. T. 10. p. 348, ſeq. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 1. 
P. 103. 
Fe — out with a tedious preamble, perhaps foreign to the 
queſtion z and proceeds on to a digreflion, which gives riſe to 
a ſecond; which carries him ſuch a length, that we loſe 
fight of him : he _— us with proofs of things that needed 


none ; makes objections no body would have thought of, and 


to anſwer them is ſometimes forced to make a diflertation in 
form, to which he gives a particular title, and to lengthen it 


out, fubjoins the plan of ſome future work, wherein he will 


treat the point more at large. Sometimes he argues in form, 
accumulates ſyllogiſm on ſyllogiſm, and induction on induc- 
tion; being careful to note that they are ſo many geometri- 
cal demonſtrations. At length you come to a ſtring of con- 
ſequences, which you never expected; and after twelve or 
fifteen corollaries, wherein contradictions are not ſpared, you 
are ſurprized for the cencluſion to find a propoſition which 
had never been mentioned, or at leaſt had been utterly put 
out of your head, or perhaps another which has no relation 
to the ſubject, [FEE 

The ſubject of the boot, in all probability, is ſome trifle ; per- 
haps the uſe of the particle, and, or the pronunciation of the 
Greek eta, or the praiſe of an aſs, or a louſe, or a ſhadow, 
or folly, or idleneſs, or the art of drinking, or loving, or 


dreſſing; or the uſe and abuſe of ſpurs, or ſhoes, or gloves, 


or the like, —Suppoſe, for inſtanee, it be the laſt, and let us 
ſee how a modern writer of note proceeds to make his book. 
For method he takes that of the Lulliſts, and begin; with 
the name and etymology of gone; which he gives not only 
in the language he writes in, but in all the languages he un- 
derſtands, or of Which he has dictionaries in his ſtudy, ori- 
ental or occidental, living or dead; accompanying each 
wich its reſpeive etymon, and ſometimes too with its 
compounds and derivatives, and referring for more tho- 
rough knowledge to the ſeveral dictionaries from whence 
he took them; always, moſt religiouſly quoting chapter 
and page, From the name he proceeds at length to the 
thing, and paſſes with great pains and exactneſs through 
all the common places of arguments, as the matter, form, 
uſe, abuſe, adjuncts, conjuncts, disjuncts, &r. of gloves. 
On each of Which he does not confine himſelf to give us 
what is new, ſingular, or ſome way uncommon, but thinks 
himſelf obliged to exhauſt his ſubfect, and give us all he 
can find. Thus gloves, he informs us, preſerve the hands 
from cold ; and proves, that if we go much in the ſun with- 
out them, our hands will be tanned. He goes on next to ſhow, 
how chaps on the hands will enſue in winter, if we leave our 
gloves at home; and how painful as well as unſightly a thing 


chapped hands are®,—Yet muſt this be allowed an author of 


merit, and far from being ſingular in his niethod of writing. 
In reality, we all do the ſame thing, ſome in a greater de- 
gree, and ſome in a leſs, with good Mr. Nicolai.— Vid Ni- 
colai at + 4 de Chirothecarum Uſu & Abuſu. Giefſ. 1702. 
12m, Nouv. Rep. Lett. Aout 1102. p. 158. ſegg. | 

The form or method is the ſpirit or archeus that directs all: 
one writer ſuppoſes his book to be a candle-flick, and every 
chapter a ſocket a; another reduces his work to the form of 
a pair of folding-doors, which open into two parts, to admit 
the reader into a dichotomy b. M. Waltherus conſiders his 
„ biblica, as a ſhop, and divides or ranges the 
maWials of it accordingly, on ſo many /pelves, treating his 
reader throughout as a cuſtomer. Another turns his 4 
into a free, with its trunk, branches, flowers, and fruits; 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet being the branches ; 
the ſeveral words the finwers, and 120 ſermons the fruit ©, 
bR. Schabtai Labra 
Dormientium. ap. Wolf. lib. cit. Item T. 1. in pref. p. 12. 
© Caftian. @ 8. Elia, Arbor omnium opinionum moralium, que ex 
trunco pullulant, tot ramis quot ſunt literæ alphabeti, cujus flores 
unt verba, fructus ſunt 120 conciones, &c. Venet. 1688. fol, 
V. Giorn. de Parma, an. 1688. p. 60. 


being, with Albutius the rhetor, to ſay all on the ſubject we For the origin of Books, we have nothing that is clear: the 


books of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt of all that are extant a; 
but there were boołs before thoſe of Moſes, who cites ſeveral b: 
Scipio Sgambati, and others © even talk of bots before the 
deluge, written by the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Enoch “, Methuſalem, Lamech, Noah and his wife, alſo 
by Ham, and Japhet and his wife; beſides others by the dæ- 
1 Non mon 


BOO 


mons or angels; of all which ſome moderns have found e- 


nough to fill an antediluvian library: but — appear all, ei- 
ther the dreams of idle writers, or the impoſtures of fraudu- 
jent ones,— 2 Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Inſcr. T. 6. p. 32. * 14. 


ibid. T. 8. p. 18. © Sgambat. Archiv. Vet. Toft. Fabric. Cd. | 


Pſeudep. V. Teſt. paſſm. Heuman. Via ad Hiſt. Liter. c. 3. $-3- 
29. . 
: :; A book of Enoch is even cited in the epiſtle of Jude v. 14, 
and 1c : from which ſome endeavour to prove the reality of 
e writings ; but the book cited by that apoille is 
nerally allowed both by ancient and modern writers to be 
3 id. Saalbach. Sched de Libr. Vet. . 42. Reimm. 
Idea Syſt. Ant. Liter. p. 233. 


Of proſane bcoks, the oldeſt extant are Homer's poems, which 
were even ſo in the time of Sextus Empiricus a; though we 
find mention in Greek writers of about ſeventy others prior 
to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus, Mu- 
ſcus, Palamedes, Zoroaſter, &c, but of the greater part of 
theſe, there is not the leaſt fragment remaining, and of of 
others the pieces which go under their names, are generally 
held by the learned ſuppoſititious.— E. Hardouin goes farther ; 
charging all the ancignt books, both Greek and Latin, except 
Cicero, Pliny, VirgiP's georgics, Horace's ſatires and epiſtles, 
| Herodotus, and Homer, as ſpurious, and forged in the thir- 
teenth century, by a club of perſons under the direction of 


one Severus Archontius P.—® Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. I. I. c. 1. 


. 1. T. I. p. 1. » 1. Ibid. H. 6. p. 4. Hardouin. de Numm. 
Herodiad. in Proluſ. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 17 10. p. 70. 
Among the Greeks, it is to be obſerved, the oldeſt e were 
in verſe, which was prior to proſe 2; Herodotus's hiſtory is the 
oldeſt book extant of the proſaic kind ®.—2 Vid. Strabo Gecgr. 
J. 1. Heuman. Ib. cit, $. 20. p. 50. b 14. ibid. H. 21. p. 52. 
.- See PORT KY, . 
The multitude of Books has been long complained of: they are 
rown too numerous, not only to procure and read, but to 
re, learn the names of, or even number. Solomon, three 


thouſand years ago complained, that “ of writing books there 
But modern writers cannot keep within| 


« was no end.“ 
terms of ſo much moderation: You may ſooner empty the 
«« ſea, ſays one, than exhauſt the immenſe ocean of books, or 

„ number the ſands on the ihore than the volumes extant, 
„ They are not to be told, ſays another, though like an in- 
« habitant of Mahomet's paradiſe, a man had ſeventy thou- 
« fand heads, and to each head ſeventy thouſand mouths, 
% and to each mouth ſeventy thouſand tongues, which each 
« ſpoke ſeventy thouſand languages,” Vet how is the num- 
ber continually increaſing ! When we conſider the multitude 
of hands employed in writing, of copiſts throughout the eaſt 
in tranſcribing, and of preſſes in the weſt continually pouring 
in freſh quantities, it ſeems a kind of miracle the world 
ſhould be able to contain them a] England has more to fear 
on this ſcore than other countries; ſince beſides our own 

roduce, we have for ſome years paſt, drained our neighbours, 

he Italians and French make great complaints that their 
beſt books are carried out of the country by foreigners: © It 
« ſeems, ſay they, to be the fate of the provinces which 
«© compoſed the ancient Roman empire, to be plundered b 
« the northern nations: anciently they conquered and wok 
«< poſleflion of the country; of late, they leave the inhabi- 
« tants their lands, and only take their learning. Commi- 
grant ad nos quotidie (cries Sig. Facciolati) callidi homines pe- 
cunia inſtructiſſimi & praclaram illam muſarum epellonihm, 
optima volumina, nobis abripiunt. Artes etiam, ac diſciplinas 
paulatim abducturi al, mſi ſtudio & diligentia reſiſtiatis b. 
Vid. Barth. de Libr. legend, diff. 1. p. 7. Heuman. Via ad 
Hiſt. Liter. c. 6. F. 43. P. 338. egg. b Facciolat, Orat. 1. 

de Trev. an. 17 30. p. 1793. 

Elementary books ſeem the leaſt to need to be multiplied ; 
ſince a good gramwar, or dictionary, or inſtitutions of any 
kind, ſeems hardly to admit of a ſecond in one age, or even 
many ages. Yet it has been obſerved, that in France alone, 
within the compaſs of thirty years, there have appeared no leſs 
than fifty new elements of geometry, as many treatiles of 
algebra, as many of arithmetic, an 
and meaſuring ; it is added, that within the ſpace of fifteen 
years, there have been above a hundred French apd Latin 
grammars publiſned in the ſame country; and ofWction:- 

ries, abridgments, methods, &c, in proportion: all which 
are but an eternal round of the ſame things, the ſame ideas, 
tame diſcoveries, ſame truths, ſame falſehoods. —Vide Mem. 
de Treu. an. 17 34. p. 804. 

The belt of it is, we are not obliged to read them all: 
Thanks to providence, the good biſhop Caramuel's ſcheme 
miſcarried, which was, to write about an hundred volumes in 
folio, and then prevail on the civil and ſpiritual powers to oblige 
all their ſubjects to read them. Ringelberg had laid the 
ſchemes of no lets than a thouſand ſeveral books, which he a- 
lone was to have compoſed, had he lived long enough 2: and 
apparently would not have been leſs eager in obtruding them 
on the public. Had the fame thought entered Hermes Triſ- 
megiltus, who according to the account given by Jamblichus, 
wrote 36525 books, people would have had much more rea- 


as mn of ſurveying| 


Chuſing and judging of Booxs.—Authors are not well agreed on 


fon to complain of the multitude of 69945 than they now have. 


| 


will of God; and that of the creation, which 


Nd. Baill. Enfans Celtby. fee. 12. Jure dr . a. 
P. 1.37% * n b g 


In reality, there are few of the immenſe ny; 
which deſerve ſcriouſly to be ſtudied : n books 


the reſ 


them are only to be occaſionally conſulted, and ths 18 I 


read for amuſement. A mathematician, for i | 

not to be entirely ignorant of wi te dhe er 
thematical bo9ks ; but then a general knowledge is { — 
which may eaſily be had by running over the chief r 
out of whom references may be made, diceQing to the plc 
where they may be found, when wanted. For 2 
many things which are much better preſerved in bott 44. © 
in the memory; as aſtronomical obſervations, tab] 7 than | 
theorems, proportions, and in fine whatever does => _ 
taneouſly adhere to the memory, when once known 15 
the leſs we croud that faculty, the readier and freer will - 
wit remain for inventing. Vid. Cartes Epiſt. ad Hoghel _ 
Heel Phil. Colle. No 5. p. 144. ſeq. ne. 
Thus, a few beats well-choſen and thoroughly ſtudied 
ſuffice: many have held the bible alone ſufficient * 
the purpoſes of knowledge; others, the alcoran - Car " 
requires but three books for any perſon, who does not * 
a profeſſion of learning; one, to contain the lives and T 
of the ſaints and other virtuous men; another to = 
the mind with pleafing verſes; and a third to r 
rules of civil life, —Some have only propoſed two 4, 
for our ſtudy, viz. that of ſcripture, which 2 
power; the latter of which is the key of the 3 
this, under pretence of retrenching ſuperfluities, ſeems Fog a 
running into the oppoſite extreme. The bu is, rather 
to make a due choice among the multitude, of a number of 
good ones. It may be added, that as knowledge is naturally ad- 
vantageous, and as every man ought to be in the way of infor- 
mation, even a ſuperfluity of books is not without its uſe, fir 
hereby they are brought to obtrude themſelves on us, ad 2 | 
gage us when we had leaſt deſign.— This advantage, an an. 
cient father obſerves, we owe to the multiplicity of books 
the ſame ſubject, that one falls in the way of one man *. 
another beſt ſuits the level, or the apprehenſion of another 
—+ Every thing that is written, ſays he, does not come AIG 
the hands of all perſons: perhaps ſome may meet with my 
«© books, who may hear nothing of others which have treated 
better of the ſame ſubject. It is of ſervice therefore, that 
the ſame queſtions be handled by ſeveral perſons and after 
different methods, though all on the ſame principles, that 
c the explications of difficulties, and arguments for the truth, 
may come to the knowledge of every one, by one way or 
other b.“ —Add, that the multitude is the only ſecurity a- 
gainſt the total loſs, or deſtruction of books - it is this has pre- 
ſerved them againſt the injuries of time, the rage of tyrants, 
the zeal of perſecutors, and the ravages of barbarians; and 
handed them down, through long intervals of darkneſs, and 
ignorance, ſafe to our days c. Salague non norunt hac monu- 
menta mori. Vid. Bac. de Augment. Scient. I. 1. Works T. 1, 
p. 49. Þ Auguſt. de Trin. I. 1. c. 3. Barth. lib. cit. Dif, i. 
p. 8. ſeq. 


the conditions neceſſary to denominate a book, good. Some 
require only good ſenſe in the writer, and an acquaintance 
with the ſubject; others with Salden demand ſolidity, per- 
Preys and brevity : others think intelligence and exaCtnels 
enough : the generality of critics ſeem to hold, that none of 
the perfections, which the human mind is capable of, ought 
to be wanting: but on this footing there is ſcarce any ſuch 
thing as a good book; at leaſt none which they themſelves 
will all agree to be ſuch®. The more reaſonable allow a 
book to be very good, which has but few faults ; optimus ill, 
qui minimis urgetur : at leaſt where the good things in it ex- 
ceed the bad and indifferent, Nor is a book to be called bad, 
where the indifferent is the prevailing part, and the good and 
bad are proportioned equally b.— Vid. Baillet. Jugem. dis 
Scav. T. 1. P. 1. c. 6. p. 19. ſeq. b Honor. Reflex. ſur l 
Regl. de Crit. diff. 1. | 

Since the fall of the Latin tongue, authors do not 1 
much to aim at the glory of writing well, as of writes good 
things: ſo that a boz% is commonly allowed for good, if it be 
happily conducted to the end which the author aimed at; 
whatever other faults it may have: thus a bt which 1s not 
written on account of ſtyle, may be good, though the ſtyle 
be naught z. Thus an hiſtorian, who is well informed, 
faithful, and judicious; a philoſopher, who reaſons juſtty, 
and on ſound principles; a divine, who is orthodox, and nf 
parts not from ſcripture and antiquity ; will be allowed goo 
in their kinds, though they be faulty in the leſs material things: 
— id. Baillet. /ib. cit. c. 7. p. 24. eg. i | 
And thus moſt Bols, in one f̃eſpect or other, will be — 
good and uſeſul; ſo that the choice ſeems difficult; oh ” 
much what to take, as what to reject 2. The elce! rl 
uſ ſay, there was no het fo bad, but ſome good might 
be had from it: Nullum librium tam malum eſſe, gui . 
gua ex parte profit b. _ 


ſeem, ſo 


But there are degrees of goo = 
and in many hole, the good is fo thin ſown, that 1t 15 _—_ 


2 


rf. J. 7 · P. 8. | 
1 xg 6.6 judged in thoſe who recommend a ſmall number 
| A; adviſing us to read much, but not many : 
of the beſt z o „ - 
multum legendum eſſe, non multa®, But how is the choice to 
de made Vide 1 . 8 
To judge a book, thoſe who have treated of the ſubject, di- 
rect us to obſerve the title, the author's or editor's name, the 
number of the edition, the place where, and year when it was 
printed (which in old books is frequently marked at the end) 
nd the printer's name, eſpecially if he be 2 celebrated one =: 
proceed thence to the preface, and look for the author's de- 
zgn, and the occaſion of his writing : conſider alſo his coun- 
try, (each nat ion having its peculiar genius b) and the perſon 
by whoſe order he wrote, Which may ſometimes be learned 
from the dedication: if his life be annexed, run it over, and 
note his profeſſion, what rank he was of, and any thing re- 
markable that attended his cducation, ſtudies, converſation, 
or correſpondences with learned men: not forgetting the e- 
logies which have been given the author, which often occur 
at the beginning, or even any critique or cenſure, eſpecially 
if made by a man of judgment. If the preface do not give 
an account of the method of the work, run briefly over the 
order and diſpoſition of it, and note what points the author 
has handled, obſerve whether the things and ſentiments he 
produces be trite and vulgar, or ſolid and fetched from greater 
| depths. Note, whether he go in the common road, or make 
any innovation, and introduce any new principle. Obſerve 
allo his method, whether it be a dichotomy, or according 
to the four cauſes, or any other more peculiarly adapted 
to the ſubject ©.—2 /ide Barth. Diſſ. 4. . b Baill. 
c. 7. 6 228, ſeq. <Struv. Intrad. ad Notit. c. 5. K 2. 
. ed. | ; | 
Bur 74 nall number of books, we have opportunity of thus 
Judging of by peruſing them; beſide, that when we have read 
a book over, the judgment comes too late for many purpoſes : 
it ſeems neceſſary therefore to have other indications, whereby 
to prevent our being at the charge of procuring, or the pains 
of peruſing a worthleſs book : divers rules of this Kind are given 
by Baillet a, Struvius b, Stollius ©, and others; which though, 
in reality, no more than preſumptions, and frequently liable 
to be falſified d, are not without their uſe. The j i 
de Trevoux object to them all: The ſhorteſt way, ſay 
«© they, to judge of a book is to read it, if ws qe" in 
< the ſubject, otherwiſe to refer yourſelf to who are 
„ foe.” Heuman is ſomewhat more explicit; making it 
« a mark that a book is good, when it is eſteemed 
<< intelligent in the ſubject it treats of; and when thoſe who 
«© commend it receive no advantage from the applauſe they 
e beſtow on it, nor are leagued with the author in any ca- 
<< bal, for eſpouſing any particular principle, f or 
_ pany in religion or learning f. Vid. Baillet. Tugem. des 
Scav. T. I. 3 121. ſeg. b Struv. lib. cit. c. 5.4. 3. p. 390. 
© Stoll. Introd. Hiſt. Liter. P. 1. F. 11. p. 9. 4 Budd. de Cri- 
teriis Boni war "ogy Walc. Hift. Crit. Ling. Lat. c. 7. 
F. 6. p. 320. © Mem. de Trev. an. 17 12. art. 17. Heuman. 
S. publ. Liter. c. 6. H. 11. p. 280. ſeg. 
But more particularly, it is an indication that a Boat is good, 
19. If the author be known to excel in that talent more im- 
mediately neceſſary for ſuch a ſubject; or have already pub- 
liſhed any thing on the ſame that is eſteemed. Thus we 
may conclude, that Julius Cæſar will teach us the art of war 
better than Peter Ramus; Cato, Palladius, and Columella, 
agriculture better than Ariſtotle ; and Cicero oratory better 
than M. Varro: add, that it is not enough the author be 
{killed in the faculty, but that he be ſo in the particular 
branch of it he treats of ; ſome, for inſtance, excel in the 
civil law, yet not in the public law : Salmaſius proved him- 
ſelf an excellent critic in his Excercitat. Plinian, but came 
much inferior to Milton in his Defenſio Ræia b. 29. If the 
book be on a ſubje& that requires great reading, it may be 
prong good, if the author have a copious library, or can 
ve acceſs to one; or lived in a place where books were 
not wanting: though here is danger too of running into 
exceſs in quotations, eſpecially, ſays Struvius, if the author 
be a lawyer e. 3%. A book which took up a long time in 
compoſing, cannot often fail of being good: Thus Villal- 
dus's Commentary on Ezekiel was a work of forty years: 
| Daronius's annals of thirty; Gouſſet's Hebrew commentaries 
of thirty; Paulus Emilius employed the fame time in his 
hiſtory ; and Vaugelas in his tranſlation of Q. Curtius ; Lamy 
was thirty years in his treatiſe of the temple: Em. Tefauro 
forty years in his Idea Argute ditionis: and the jcſuit Carra 
forty years in his poem called Columbus. —It is true, 
who are fo long on the ſame ſubject, rarely bring it out uni- 
form and methodical ; beſides, that they are to flag, and 
i : are apt 2 
grow cold in fo long a purſuit: men cannot attend to the ſame 


24 20. I. 1. © Addif. in Spectat. 


thing for ſo many years without being tired; which will be 


BOO 


apt to ſhew icſelf in the compoſition : and hence it has been ob- 
ſerved that in thoſe large books ſo long about, the beginnings 


flow, the middle-parts are lukewarm, the latter endsfrigid, apud 


bs ee waluminum auttores, principia fervent, medium tepet, 
me ſrigent #. But then they muſt excel in the materials, 
which have been gathering for ſo long a tract of time: tnis 
is particularly obſerved of the Spaniſh writers; and is at leaſt 
more commendable, than the levity and precipitancy of ſome 
of their neighbours. Not but the public are ſometimes diſap- 
pointed in their expectations, from writers who are fo long in 
Labour : as was the caſe in Chapelain's poem /a Pucelle, in the 
finiſhing of which he ſpent thirty years: and concernin 
which we have that epigram of Monmor:, _. ; 
Ia Capellani dudum expettata puclla, ... 
Pat tanta in lucem tempora prodit anus. Te 
Some, it is certain, have carried their ſcrupulouſneſs to an 
excess, as Paulus Manutius, who often ; a9 three or four 
months in writing a ſingle epiſtle ; and If 
three olympiads in writing one panegyric e. 4. Books on 
points of doctrine by eclectic writers, are to be preſumed 
better than thoſe writ by the retainers to particular ſects, 
59. The age of a writer may give us ſome indication: - books, 
which require labour, are uſually better performed by youn- 
ger perſons, than thoſe who are far advanced in years: thus, 
there is more life in Luther's former pieces, than in thoſe he 
wrote a little before his death: ſtrength decays, buſineſs en- 
creaſes, we truſt too much to our judgment, and are not 
ſcrupulous enough in making inquiries . 69, Another indi- 
cation may be taken from the author's ſtate and condition: 
Thus hi written by a perſon who was an eye- witneſs 
of what he relates, or is concerned in public affairs, or has 
acceſs to the public records, or other monuments, from 
whence intelligence may be drawn; or who is not byaſſed 
by party, or hired by any great man, will be ſuppoſed to be 
good. Thus Salluft and Cicero were well able to write the 
hiftory of Catiline's conſpiracv, as having ſome concerns in 
it; d' Avila, de Comines, Guicciardin , Clarendon, Cc. 
were preſent in the civil wars they deſcribe: Xenophon ha- 
ing an employment in the Spartan ſtate, has treated excel- 
y of that common wealth: and Amelot de la Houſſaye by 
living long at Venice, was enabled to explain the ſecrets of their 
policy: Camden wrote annals of the affairs of his own time; 
Thuanus had correſpondences with the beſt writers in every 
country ; and Puffendorf had acceſs: to the public archives; 


So, in ical divinity, more regard is due to thoſe who 


have diſcharged the office of paſtors than to others; 
and in literary matters, we give credit to thoſe who have the 
direction of libraries. 7. The time or age wherein the au- 
thor lived may give ſome light ; every age having, according 
to ay, its peculiar genius and excellency *, —a Vid. Barth. 
de bb. Legend. diff. 2. p. 45. bStruv. lib. cit. c. 5. F. 3. p. 390; 


A „ Si 7+ $+ 250: 5 
Some judge by the bulk or ſize of books; following the gram-- 
marian Callimachus's rule, that every great book is of courſe 
an ill one, weyz ao, peyz xa: 3: a ſingle leaf of the 
Sibyl, was doubtleſs preferable to the vaſt annals of Voluſius: 
yet Pliny's obſervation will nevertheleſs hold true, that a 
good book is fo much the better by how much it is bigger.“ 
Bonus liber melior eft quiſque quo major b. Martial gives us 
a remedy againſt the — of a boch, where that is the 

only complaint: read but a little of i-, | 

Si nimius videar, ſerague coronide longus 
Eſſe liber, lits pauca, libellus ero. 
Yet is the ſmallneſs of a boot, a real preſumption in its favour: 
he muſt be a poor author who cannot furniſh a pamphlet, 
or Jooſe ſheet with things curious, and written with ſpirit : 
but to ſupport the fame through a volume in folio, requires 
other-guiſe funds. In reality, in large books it is allowed a 
man to be ſometimes dull: a heavy preamble is expected, and 
a ſeries of words of courſe, ere you come to the buſineſs ; in 
the proſecution of which many nodding places are likewiſe 
allowed ; but ſmaller pieces are indulged none of theſe privi- 
leges: they muſt immediately fall into their ſubject, and treat 
every part of it in a lively manner: the matter muſt be 
thrown cloſe together, and either be new in itſelf, or in the 
turn which is given it. — Were the beſt authors of volumes in 
form retailed to the public piece-meal, we ſhould complain 
of many flat expreſſions, trivial obſervations, beaten topics, 
and common thoughts, which paſs well enough off in the 
lump . a Yd. Barth. lib. cit. dif. N p. 62. ſeg. b Plin. E- 
9 124. 

further concerning books, in the writers on literary hiſto- 
ry, libraries, ftudies, learning, arts and ſciences ; more eſpe- 
cially in Salden a, Bartholin b, Hodannus e, Sacchinus d, Bail- 
let ©, Buddeus f, Saalbach e, Putherbeus b, Raynaud i, Schuf- 
ner *, Lauffer ', Schwartzius a, Crenius ®, and others, who 
have written treatiſes expreſs concerning books, — 4. Chriſt. Li- 
berius, 7;e, Gul Saldenus, SD ; five de libris ſcriben- 
dis 


ocrates, who was 
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dis & lxendis. Ultraj. 168 1. 129. & Amſtel. 1688. 89. 
Struv. Introd. ad Hiſt. Liter. c. 5. F. 21. p. 454. d Th. Bar- 
tholini de libris legendis. 1678. 89. & Francof, 1711. 12“. 
Struv. Lc. cit. © ſo. Fred. Hodanni Diſſert. de libris legen- 
dis. Hanov. 1705. 8. Struv. Joc. cit. 4 Fr. Sacchini de 
Ratiane libros cum profectu legendi. Lipſ. 17 11. 12% * Baillct 
Tugement des ſeavans ſur les 13 ouuroges des auteurs. 
J. 1. Car. Frid. Buddeus, de Criteriis boni libri. Jen, 1714- 
Chr. Saalbach Schediaſma de libris veterum. Gryphis. 1705. 
4%. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 19. F. 7. b. 607. Reimm. {dea 
St. Antiq. Liter. p. 229. ſeqq. Gab. Putherbeus de tollen- 
dis & expurgandis malis libris. Par. 1549. 89. Struv. ib. ct. 
r. 8. p. 594. fe. Theoph. Raynaud Erotemata de bonis ac 
malis libris. Lugd. 1653. 4%. Morhof. Pohyhiſt. Liter, J. 1. 
c. 16. u. 28. p. 177. *Schufner Diſſert. Acad. de multitudine 
 Librerum. Jenæ 1702. 4%. Lauffer Dif. adverſ. nimium 
Librorum multitudinem. Vid. Four. des Scav. T. 75. p. 572. 
„ Chr. Got. Schwartz ius de Ornamentis librorum apud veteres. 
Lipſ. 1705. & 170%. Reimm. Idea Sy/t. antig. p. 335. 
ho. Crenius de Libris ſcriptorum optimis & utiliſſimis. Lugd. 
Bat. 1704. 89. an extract of which is given in Act. Erud. 
. Ziff: = 1704. p. 526. ſeq. - 
enſors of BOOKS. ENSOR. 
ae 1 8505 see 0 3 
Common place BOOK. } &,. % COMMON PLACE. 
Text .. e ee üer. 7% 
Book, is alſo uſed for a part or diviſion of a volume, or large 
work. See SECTION, Sc. „ 91 | 
In this ſenſe we ſay the boot of Geneſis, the firſt bot of Kings, 


the five boobs of Moſes, &c.—The Digeſt is contained in fif-, | 


ty lt, the Code in twelve books, 3 | 

Booſs are uſually ſub-divided into chapters, ſometimes into 
ſections, or paragraphs: accurate writers quote chapter and 
b:3zk, See CHAPTER, c. . 

Book, is alſo uſed for a liſt or catalogue of perſons names. — 
Such among the ancients were the cenſorial boots, libri cenſo- 
rii; being tables or regiſters containing the names of all thoſe 
who were cenſed or taxed under Auguſtus. Tertullian aſ- 
fures us, that our Saviour's name was found in the cenforial 
books of Auguſtus. Vid. Tertul. adv. Marcion. l. 4. c. 7. De 
cenſu Auguſti quem teflem fideliſſimum dominice nativitatis Ro- 
mana archiva cisſtediant. Vid. Lomei de Biblioth. p. 104. Pi- 
tiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. See alſo CENsus. 5 


Books, in matter of commerce, denote the ſeveral regiſters 
wherein merchants and other dealers keep their accounts, See 


ACCOUNTS. CREED | 
Me ſay, ſuch. a perſon's Boi are in good order: merchants 
cannot poſſibly do without books; they are even obliged by 
the laws to keep books, But more, or fewer are required, ac- 
- cording to the nature, and extent of their dealings, or the 
preciſion and exactneſs they deſire therein, Vid. Savar. D. 
F Loren th nin dn ED. | 
The ancients. had alſo their hooks of accounts; witneſs the 
codex accepti and expenſi, ſo often mentioned in Roman 
writers: and the patrimonial books, libri patrimoniorum, which 


were rentals, or terriers, containing an account of the lands, | 


| goods, and chattels, and other effects belonging to each per- 
on. Vid. Senec. de Benef. l. 7. c. 10. Meurſ. de Lux. Rom. 


- 


——— 


6. I. Pitiſc. L. Am; T. 2. p. 85. 


Model of = article in the Journal. 


f ac. 
include the 


id. Malc. Treat. of 'Buok-Yeep. c. 1, * latter, 
S beten, or auxiliary, are ſeparate books, wherdln yartc, 
. ICy © 


Such are the caſh-book, debt- boo, book . the ledger — 
Maſte-Bo ok, is the firſt, and moſt ni in . = Kia 4 
be afterwards ſeparated and transferred inte OBeener ; to 
that this may be called the elements of al che be others: ly 
be kept two ways; the firſt by entering things rr Wy e 
as they happen, v. gr. . Bought of ſuch a one, fold to ſuch ey 
e 
once, each article, debtor and creditor: ches 1 is — a 
the beſt ; in regard, forming a king of little journal, * 
the keeping any other. Vid. Savar. lac. cit. p. 570 it aves 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is an univerſal 
compleat memorial of all the: tranſactions and events of ane 
neſs, taken in the natural order of time ; whereh all oo 
of one-date are placed together ; ſerving as oe 7 
the ledger-book, into which they are all to be a. ry 
upon diſtinct accounts, .according to the order of ſubj OR 
The wa/te-boot begins with the inventory of a merchant 
fects, and debts ; and contains rde 
z Ac ; contains a compleat record of ey 
CO of = —_— — all the cireumſtances, in 2 
plain narration or matter of z ever : . 
— in the order of the dates. . e following 
This book is in reality a journal, or day-book: | 
name being applied to another, the name . b _ 
to this by way of diſtinction: though' what relation the — 
waſte bears to the nature of this boob, is not very obvious, - 
Sore authors better call it the memorial Jon, dt men”, 
dum-book,/in regard its principal uſe is for taking memo. 
dums.—-Jid. Male. Ab. cit. c. 1. fe. 2. p. 4. fog. 
Journal- Book, or day-Book, that wherein the affairs of each 
day are entered orderly down, as they happen, from the 
waſte-book. —Each article in this 50 is to conſiſt of . 
parts, via. the date, debtor, creditor, ſum, quantity and 
quality, how payable, and the price. rh f | 
The journal, fo far as it differs from the wafte-bok, is only 2 
book of aid to the ledger. —There are two different methods 
of keeping it: in the firft, which is that hitherto chiefly in 
uſe, the journal is a compleat tranſcript of the wafte-r} 
in the ſame order of time, but in a different ſtile: 2 that 
the waſte- bool expreſſes every tranſaction in a ſimple narration 
of what is. done; whereas the journal diſtinguiſhes the deb- 
tors and creditors, as a preparation for the ledger: thus, when 
any tranſaction is to be transferred from the waſte-bvut into 
the journal, they examine it by the rules of the ledger, is if 
it were to be entered immediately there ; and finding the 
debtors and 'creditors to which-it belongs, theſe are diſtinctly 
marked by their denominations of debtor and creditor, in the 
ſtile of the journal; at leaft, the accounts that are debtors, 
are expreſly ſo named; and by their being directly connected 
_ debtor to ſome other accounts, theſe are ſufficiently deter- 
mined to be the creditors, though the word craditor be not 
written. 


—— 


Wine De. 1 Caſn I. 160: — : — 
Burgundy, at 


15th July, 1723 5 | . £46436] 
Bought of Duval, ready Money, 16 Pipes of 
L. 10. —— — 160] Oo © 


The other form of a journal, which Mr. Malcolm Judges| 
preferable in certain reſpects to the former, makes the jour- 
nal a compleat tranſcript of the waſte-book, without any al- 
teration, leaving on the left fide of every page a large mar- 
gin, about a third part of the page; on which againſt every 
tranſaction, is to be written the names of the debtors and 
creditors of that tranſaction, with their titles of debtor and 
creditor, and ſums of money ; obſerving, that where there 
are ſundry debtors or creditors to one creditor or debtor, they 
write their names next each other, and the name of the one 
correſponding debtor or creditor againſt the total of the o- 
ther ſums; by which means the balance and connection 
appears at ſight. Then, when the tranſaction is transferred 
to the ledger, they write on this margin the numbers of the 
folios where the accounts ſtand in the ledger; for the pur- 
ſes already mentioned in ſpeaking of the former method. 
his Boo may be called either the toaſte- bot, or journal, 
being in reality both; not only as every waſte-book is a jaur- 
nal, but as there is here alſo that which diſtinguiſhes both 
a waſte-book and a journal, —Malc. lib, cit. ſect. 4. p. 30. | 
By an ordonnance of the year 1673, all traders in France, 
whether by wholeſale or retail, are obliged to keep a jour- 
nal, containing all their affairs, debts active and paſſive, 
bills of exchange, &c. For want of keeping this, and ſur- 
rendering it up, on a failure they are to be reputed fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, and ſubjected to the penalties thereof, — 
Vid. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 570. ſeq. 
Le ger, or Leger-Book, ſometimes alſo called the great book, 
; | 


and the po/?-book, is a large volume, containing all the tranſ- 
actions of a man's affairs in ſuch order, as that thoſe belong- 
ing to every different ſubject lie together in one place; ma- 
king ſo many diſtinct or ſeveral accounts. | 

The ledger is only the waſte-book ſtill further digeſted ; be- 
ing extracted either immediately from it, or from the jour- 
nal. It is uſually ruled in ſix columns. In it all the accompts 
diſperſed in the journal, are drawn out and ſtated in debtor 
and creditor, To form each accompt, two pages are required, 
oppoſite to each other; that on the left ſerving for debtor, 
the other for creditor : each article to conſiſt of five parts, 
or members; the date, the perſon whom we credit, or arc 
credited by; the ſubject, i. e. the thing credited or indebted 
for; the page where it is found, and the ſum or amount of 
the article. —T'wo inſtances, the one of an article of credit, 
the other of debt ; will illuſtrate the form and uſe of this 
buok. | 


Madel of an article in debtor, 


May 14. | Anthony Roberts Dr. | | 
1701. | ToCaſh,paid by his order to Wil ks | Fo.16. | 1900 | 0.5 


Model of an article in creditor. 


, 19 5 d. 
Cr. | J. & 
| By Caſh, for his remittance on James . 16 1999 | o 10 


, in 
The management of the ledger being of great importance 

accounts, we will ſubjoin, from Mr. Malcolm, the following 
rules relating thereto. 19. That For 


| ery perſon with whom you deal on mutual truſt 
— — 5 * by any means becomes your debtor, or 


in ſeparate ſpace, or portion allowed; wherein are 
be pn ne — 2 the tranſactions relating to that 
ſubiect, whoſe name is to be inſcribed, or written on the 
head thereof; making thereby diſtin particular accounts. 
29. Every account is to be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, taking 
for each an equal portion (leſs or more, as you think fit) 
of right and left pages, of one folio or opening 3 the name of 
the ſubjeR being written on the head of the account, on 
both ſides, which are diſtinguiſhed by the words debtor on 
the left ſide, and creditor on the right, for the uſes follow- 
ing: to which the columns explained below are ſubſervient. 
0 Every perſonal account to contain, on the debtor fide, 
all the articles which that perſon owes you, and the payments 
you make of your debts to him: and on the creditor ſide 
all that you owe to him, and the payments he makes of his 
debts to you. Or, becauſe this rule conſiders payments un- 
der the notion of mutual oppoſite debts upon the receiver, if 
this be once ſuppoſed, the rule may be briefly expreſſed thus : 
Every perſon is debtor for what he owes me, and creditor for 
what I owe him. 
4. Every real account to contain on the debtor fide, the 
quantity and value of what was upon hand at the beginning 
of the account, and what was afterwards received, with all 


value of what is diſpoſed of, or any way taken away, or gone 
out of it, with all the returns that ſubject makes me. Or, 
more briefly thus : it is debtor for all received, firſt coſt and 
charges; and creditor for all gone out of it, with the re- 
turns. 

59, Every tranſaction muſt be entered in the ledger- boat, with 
a balance of debt and credit, i. e. ſo as that every article be 
placed on the debtor ſide of one account, and the creditor 
fide of ſome other, making thereby equal debt and credit in 
the ledger ; and where the perſonal and real accounts, con- 
cerned in the tranſaction, do not, in the articles belonging to 
them, make this balance (as they will in moſt caſes) then 
ſome imaginary account mutt be uſed to ſupply the defect. 
69. Thoſe accounts, whoſe articles of debt and credit, in any 
tranſaction, balance one another, are, in the ledger, to be 
connected together in the ſtile of every article, as mutual 
and correſpondent debtors and creditors ; by writing in each 
of the correſponding accounts the name of the other, after the 
particle zo in the debtor's account, and by in the creditor's, 


articles are written, with its quality of debtor and creditor, 
being underſtood as joined to, and ſo is read before, the word 


upon the head of the account.) Then, after the name of the 
correſponding creditor or debtor, follows a brief narration of 
the fat; the date and other numbers being placed in their 
proper columns. Hence we find the uſe of the column that 
ſtands within the money-columns, which is this, to write in 
it the number of the folio where ſtands the correſponding ac- 
count, with which the account, in which you write, is con- 
need in every article. J. Malc. Treat. of Book-keep. c. I. 


3 


ſe. 3. p. 7 —20. 
To facilitate the uſe of the ledger, there is an alphabet, to 
ſerve as an index or repertory ; conſiſting of 24 leaves, each 


wherein, the initial letters of the perſons names with whom 
you have accompts, are inſerted, with the folio of the ledger, 
where the account is ſtated. —/. Savar. bb. cit. p. 571. 

The more exact book-keepers, extend the index to the things 
or commodities a man has dealings in, as well as the perſons 
he deals with. Generally, it is the letter of a man's ſur- 
name, and the proper name of the thing that directs its place 


wine under C, unleſs all forts of wines be comprehended in 
one account, in which caſe it is put under W.—/, Malc. ubi 


fupra ſect. 4. p. 27, ſeq: 


Debt- Book, or Book of Payments, a book wherein is entered 


received by bills of exchange, merchandizes, or otherwiſe : 
to the end, that by comparing receipts and payments, pro- 
viſion may be made in time for a fund for payment; by re- 
celving bills, &c. due, or taking other precautions, 

Two models will ſuffice for the uſe and form of this book it 
is only to be obſerved, that like the ledger, it muſt be on 
two oppoſite pages; moneys to be received on the left hand, 
thoſe to be paid on the right. 


Model of the page of payment. 


Jan.] 1708 To pay. 1 n 2 
1 Charles Horn, for apurchaſe of the 1t of ſuly. voc c 

Lo R. Hart. a note under hand 74 5th of FRG 7 of © 

2] Kenuttance of Lucas, 1 9th of December 1 Hall. 17 0c} © 0 

| My own bill of 25th of October, te bearer. | 1 co 


coſt and charges: and on the creditor ſide, the quantity and 


ö 


— 


For every diſtin& ſubject, with which you have an account 


his) as well as for every thing you deal in; there muſt j| 


BOO 


; Model of the page of receipt. | 
May 17 Io receive. » B44, 7.4 
Kemittance of J. Vaſſor, the ioihf March, anPits. ] Go 17 
O 


Of Cade, for 1wool fold the 6th of July. 150 
2] Of Dykes by bond cf 23d of May 14ſt. 2000] Oo 
mittance of Price,of 23d of October on Page.] 170 of 


— 


De Caſh Book is the moſt important of all the auxiliary ones : 


which connects the two; the name of the account, in which | 


10 or by in every article, (though it be written only once for all | 


[ 


cut on the edge, and marked with one of the 24 letters ;| 


in the index: thus John Gordon is put under G; and claret| 


the day whereon all ſums fall due, whether to be paid, or| 


it is-ſo called, becauſe it contains, in debtor and creditor, all 
the caſh that comes in or goes out of the merchants ſtock. — 
In this are entered all the Hen received and paid daily ; thoſe 
received on the left hand, with the perſon's name, of whom 
received, for what, for whom, and in what ſpecies : thoſe 
paid on the fide of creditor ; mentioning likewiſe, the ſpe- 
cies, the reaſon why, the perſon to whom, and for whom 
the payment is made.—For inſtance ; 


Madel of an article in debt. 
Caſh Dr: : 


| June 29th, 1708. a „ 
Recd. of Paul Simon for 2 tonn of wax, ſol 

the 6th inſtant, 

A purſe of L. 

Pieces of eight, L. 


1000 — : — | 
108: — : — 110801 of o 


L 1108•äüä - — 


Paid. To Tim. Hall for 2 tonn of wax, bought 


Model of an article in credit. 
C-. 


May 14th, 1711. 


[4 [+ |. 


the 2d inſtant, 
A purſe of — I. Tooo : — : 


Pieces of eight, L. 300 : —: — 1300 of © 


3 


L. 1300: — : 


| 


—_— 


Better to conceive the nature of this ho, it is to be obſerved, 

that in buſineſs where caſh happens to be an account which 

has numerous articles, it is convenient to keep a particular 

account thereof, in a bo9# diſtinct from the ledger ; and for 

this reaſon called the caſh-book. This is formed in all reſpects, 
like the caſh-account in the ledger, with a debtor and credi- 
tor fide; in which all the caſh received, and given out is en- 
tered ; either in a ſimple ſtile, or in that of the ledger : but 

which way ſoever the narration is made, every article muſt 

be duly entered on the oppoſite fide of the correſponding; 
account in the ledger; with a reference to the ledger account 
of caſh : for ſuch an account there muſt alſo be, into which 

the ſums of the debtor and creditor ſides of the particular ac- 

count muſt be transferred once a week or month, as is found 

convenient; thus, in the caſh-boch, the ſums being written 
down againft them, write transferred to the ledger, and mark 
the folio ; and in the ledger account, enter the ſum with the 
date of the transfer, debtor to, and creditor by ſundry ac- 
counts, as per the caſh- boot. The caſh account in the led- 

ger, is neceſlary for the balance of the whole ; and the con- 
venience of the ſeparate account of all the particulars, is, 

that we have them all together, in one continued account : 

whereas, the rule of the ledger being not to allow more than 
one folio for one account, till that be filled up, the account 
might hereby lie in ſeveral different folios.—J. Savar. J. c. 

p. 571. feq. Malc. c. 2. ſef. 2. p. 54. 


Book of Inveyces, a book to ſave the journal from the eraſures 


inevitable in taking accompts or invoyces of the ſeveral goods 
received, ſent, or fold ; where it is neceſſary to be very par- 
ticular, and to render thoſe invoyces eaſier to find than they 
can be in the waſte-· bo. The invoyces here entered, are to 
be thoſe of goods bought, and ſet to account of ſome other; 
thoſe of goods ſold by commiſſion; of goods ſent away to be 
fold on our accompt ; and thoſe of goods fold in partnerſhip, 
whereof we have the direction, or whereof others have the 
direction.. Savar. p. 575. 

This boot contains an account or invoyce of all the goods which 
a perſon ſhips off, either for his own account, or for o- 
thers in commiſſion, according to the bills of lading ; with 
the whole charges till on board ; every invoyce following af- 
ter another, in order as they happen, 8 

The invoyce book is only a copy of what is written in the 
waſte book, in thoſe caſes —After the date, the narration is 
to begin thus: —Shipped aboard the ſhip—A.B. maſter; bound 
for—the following goods; conſigned to for my account, or 
by order, and the account of —. Or, it may be begun thus, — 
Invoyce of goods ſhipped aboard c. 

The deſign of this 0% is for the more ready finding out theſe 
invoyces, than can be done in the waſte-b:o#,—/., Malc. ubi 
ſupra, c. 2. ſect. 3. p. 62. 

Factor-Book, is an account of what a perſon receives to ſell in 
commiſſion for others, and of the diſpoſal thereof,—It is num- 
bered and diſtinguiſhed into folios, like the ledger ; on the left 
hand fide is written, in a plain narrative ſtile, an account 
of the goods received, with all charges: and on the oppoſite 

i O00 ſide, 


. 
7 


ſide, an account of all the ſales, and diſpoſals of thoſe goods. } 
So that this is only a copy of the employer's account of goods 
in the ledger, in the ſtile of the waſte- bog. Where a perſon 
AJdcqes little in commiſſion, a ſeparate book for this purpoſe 1: 


Book of Accompts Currant, is kept in debtor and creditor, like 
| the ledger ; and ſerves for accompts ſent to correſpondents, 
to be regulated in concert with them, ere they are entered 


Book of Acceptances, is deſtined for the regiſtring all bills of 


Book of Remittances, ſerves to regiſter bills of exchange, or 


Book of Expences, a detail of the petty expences, bath do- 
meſtic and mercantile ; which at the end of each month are 


the caſh-b594 more diſtin : the greater and more conſiderable 


the articles of this Bo are to be made, muſt be left to every 


Book of Numero's or Wares, is kept for the eaſy knowledge of 


the reſpeCtive articles of the firſt. Thus, 


Month- Book, is numbered in folios like the ledger, and divided 


Book F Veſſels, is kept in debtor and creditor ; a particular ac- 


Book of Workmen, is particularly in uſe among manufacturers, 
who have conſiderable works in their hands. It is kept debtor 
and creditor for each workman employed. On the fide of 
debt is put the matters given them to work; and on that of 


B O O 


needleſs. J. Malc. loc. cit. p. 63. Savar. p. 575. 


in the ledger. This is properly a duplicate of the accompts 
currant, kept to have recourſe to on occaſion. 


exchange, notified by letters of advice from correſpondents 3 
to be able to know, on the bills being preſented, whether 
they have orders to accept them or not, — When they chuſe to 
decline accepting a bill, againſt the article thereof in the book 
they put P, i e. proteſt ; that on offering the bill, the bearer 
may be told he may proteſt it: on the contrary, if they ac- 
cept it, they write againſt it an A; adding the date, or day 
of acceptance. And this, upon being transferred to the debt- 


500%, is cancelled, 


they are remitted by correſpondents, to require the payment 
thereof, —If they be proteſted for want of acceptance, and re- 
turned to thoſe who remitted them ; mention is made thereof 
againſt each article, by adding a P in the margin, and the 
date of the day when they were returned ; then cancelled. 

The books of acceptances and remittances have fo near a rela- 
tion to each other, that many merchants, &c. make but one 
of the two, which they keep in debtor and creditor ; putting 
acceptances on the ſide of debt, and remittances to that ot 


credit. 


ſummed up, and make an article for the caſh- t. -V. Savar. 


Hol hank being a ſeparate account of all the expences of li- 
ving, ſerves to keep both the profit and loſs account, and alſo 


articles are to be placed here particularly; but the ſeveral 
ſmall articles, of daily diſburſements, only in totals : though 
under what denominations, and how general or particular 


one's choice. All neceſſary to obſerve here, is, that the caſh 
paid out on ſuch accounts muſt be carefully entered here, and 
thence once a week or month, be transferred to the caſh-book, 
and to the profit and loſs account in the ledger 3 which is 
debtor to caſh for it. Vid. Malc. lac. cit. p. 54. | 


all the goods brought in, ſent out or remaining in a ware- 
houſe.—On the left hand page are entered the quantity, qua- 
lity, and number or mark of the goods brought in ; on the 
right, the diſcharge of the goods out of the warchouſe, againſt 


— 


NT 1 A bale of white pepper weightng 400 J. 
421 A prece of crimſon damash. —ells 63 | 
March 1 | Sd 70 Charles Mitchel]. OE yn 
Apr. 10 | Sent to Nichols of Briſtol. ; 


into ſpaces, on the top of each of which are the names of the 
12 months of the year; January, February, &c. allowing a 
whole folio, or what you pleaſe, to each month ; and a dif- 
ferent ſet of 12 ſpaces for every different year. On the left- 
hand page enter the payments to be made to you, in that 
month; and on the right-hand page the payments you are to 
make. Make a column likewifs on the left-hand of every 
page; in which, write the day of payment; and after this. 
the name of the debtor or creditor ; and draw the ſum into 
the money-columns.—#/1d. Malc. p. 64. 


compt being kept for each veſſel. To the ſide of debtor, 


are put victualling, fitting out, wages, &c. To the ſide of 
thing the veſſel has produced; whe- 
Laſtly, the total of 


each is entered in the journal, upon balancing the accompt of 


creditor are put ever 
ther by way of freight or otherwiſe. 


each veſſel. 


credit, the work they return, 


Book of Cargo, or Loading, livre de bord, is kept by a clerk of 
a ſhip ; wherein are entered all the goods aboard the veſſel, 
whether thoſe only for freight, or for ſale, or exchange; the 
whole according to the ſpecification in the maſter's bills of load- 


ing.—/, Savar. D. Cenum. Suppl. p. 965. voc. LIVRE. 


Bank-Bookx. In cities where there are public banks, as at 
Venice, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, and London, a book is ne- 


ceſſary wherein to keep an account of the ſums paid to or 


| var. D. Comm. T.1 P- 569 
BOOK of Rates, is a book eſtabliſhed in parliament, ſhewi 


BOO 


Book, abſolutely uſed, denotes the waſte-book, ſometime; the 


3 day- book. | 
n this ſenſe, it is they ſay, I have put down ſuch 3 
my book: you ſhall fave un d of my 2 dia In. 
- voc. LIVRE. 3 
what value goods which pay poundage are 7g at 
the der e Fg B. "Ruſt. T I, 15 oa e a 
Cusrom, Dur, Toxnace, PounDagt &; allo 
The boot of rates annexed to the act of tonnage ind C 4 | 
made in the 12th year of king Charles II. is ſubſcribe e 
the hand of Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, then ſpeaker ES 
houſe of commons.—An additional book of rates of 9000 ou 
merchandizes uſually imported, and not particular]y 10 4 > 
the ſformer; with rules, orders, &c. is ſigned by 8 es 
Compton, Eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 11 G 1 2 


BOOK-BIN DING, the art of ſewing together the ſheets þ 
B 


a book, and covering them with a back, 00K 
Binding is diſtiaguiſhed from flitching, as in the latter h 
leaves are only ſewed, without bands, or backs. END 
We fay, French-binding, law-binding, marble-binding bind 
ing in leather, in wood, in parchment, in ſheep, in calf &, ; 
Dutch- binding is where the backs are of velom Th 
Italians are ſtil] contented to bind in a coarſe, thick "no 
7 


called binding alla Ruſtica, the inconvenience of which is its 


being liable to wear out without careful uſe, J. Barth de 


Lib. Legend. diff. 4. p. 99. 


No doubt, but the art of binding, is almoſt as ancient a; th 
ſcience of compoſing boats; and that both the one and the : 
ther followed immediately the firſt invention of letters: = 
LETTER. Whatever the matter were whereon men fir 
wrote, there was a neceſſity of uniting the ſeveral parts to- 
gether; as well for the making of one piece, as for the better 
preſerving them: hence the origin of baok-binding ; for which, 
in all appearance, we are indebted to the Egyptians, that 
learned people, among whom the arts and ſciences bezan to 
flouriſh ſo early. 

* According to Olympiodorus (apud Phot.) it was one Phil. 
latius, a learned man at Athens, who firſt taught the uſe 
of a kind of glue, to faſten the ſeveral leaves together: on 
which account a ſtatue was erected to him. : 


The Manner of binding Books in Volumes, i. e. of gluing the 


leaves together, to roll them on round pieces or cylinders of 
wood, appears the moſt ancient ; though that of bindin 
them ſquare, and of ſewing ſeveral quires one over . 
lays claim to good antiquity. The firſt of the two, which 
we call Egyptian- binding, held a long time after the age 
of Auguſtus; but it is now diſuſed, excepting in the Jewiſh 
ſynagogues, where they continue to write the boobs of the law 
on veloms ſewed together; making, as it were, only one 
long page, with two rollers, and their claſps of gold or filver 
at each extremity.—F. Reimman. Idea Antig. Liter. p. 243, 
— See alſo the article VOLUME, 
The form now in uſe, is the ſquare binding; which is ſaid 
to have been invented by one of the Attali, kings of Perga- 
mus ; to whom we likewiſe owe the manner of preparing 
parchment ; called in Latin, from the name of his capital, 
Percamena, or Charta Pergamea. See PARCHMENT, V- 
Lou, E5c. 
Manner of binding Books. The firſt operation is to fold the 
ſheets according to the form, viz. into two for folio's, four 
for quarto's, eight for octavo's, &c. which they do with a 
flip of ivory or box, called a folding- ict in this the workman 
is directed by the catch-words and ſignatures at the bottom 
of the pages; ſeePRINTING. The leaves thus folded, and 
laid over each other 1n the order of the ſignatures, are beaten 
on a ſtone with a hammer, to make them ſmooth and open 
well, and then preſſed. Being thus prepared, they are ſewed 
in a ſewing-preſs upon pack-threads or cords, which are 
called bands, at a proper diſtance from each other, and in a 
convenient number; which is done by drawing a thread 
through the middle of each ſheet, and giving it a turn round 
each band, beginning with the firſt, and proceeding to the 
laſt, The common number of bands are ſix in folio's, and 
five in quarto's, octavo's, &c. After this the books are 
glued, the bands being opened, and ſcraped with a kniſe, for 
the more convenient fixing the paſte · boards; then the back is 
turned with a hammer, the book being fixed in a preſs between 
boards, called backing- boards; in order to make a groove 
for fixing the paſte· boards. The boards being applied, holes 
are made for fixing the boards to the book; which operation 
is called drawing in. Then the book is preſſed, in order for 
cutting; which is performed by a machine called a plugh, to 
which is fixed a knife. After this the book is put into a pre! 
called a cutting-preſs, betwixt two boards, the one lying 
even with the preſs, for the knife to run upon, the other 
above it for the knife to cut againſt, See PREss. | 
The book being cut, the paſte-boards are ſquared with i 
pair of iron- ſhears; it being then ready for ſprinkling, gili- 


- : YET 
ing, blacking, or marbling the leaves. 'The colours wit 
reen ; 


which it is ſprinkled are uſually vermilion and fap-g | 
which is done by a bruſh made with hog's briſtles, hold- 
ing the bruſh in one hand, and moving the hair W. the 
other. , 


received from the bank,—Sce BANK. 


Ia the Freach-binding, a bot 's put in parehment, i 9 


? 


‚ rchment, the length of the boob, is applied on the 
** e paſte- board; ſo, however, as that being cut or 
indented in the places againſt the bands, it comes out be- 
tween the edge of the paſte-board and the Jeaves of the book to 
cover the back: this preparation, called indorfing, ſeems pe- 
culiar to the French binders ; who are enjoined by ordon- 


nance to back their boo#s with parchment, on the penalty of 


and the re- binding of the bent: it is done in 

Ne hare the back being pride with an iron inſtru- 
ment with teeth, to make the paſte take hold, wherewith 
the parchment is firſt faſtened; they afterwards add ſtrong 
glue to fortify it. | 
Manner of gilding books on the edges, —The book being put in 
the prets between two boards, is ſcraped with a knife called a 
ſcraper ; and after that with another called a ſmoother, in 
order to take out all ſcratches. Being thus prepared, they 
ſcrape a little yellow oker upon the book, then wet it with a 
little ſize-water, and rub it off with ſome clean ſhavings. 
The gilding-ſize is made with the white of an egg, mix'd 
with water, and beat well together. The leaves being 
wetted with the ſize-water with a bruſh, the gold is then 
Jaid upon it, and afterwards dried before the fire. When 
dried, it is burniſhed off with a dog's-tooth ſet in a handle. 
Blacking the leaves is done with fine antimony, the leaves 
being wet, and the antimony rubbed upon it, which is bur- 
niſhed off when dry. - | 

On the gold thus applied, they anciently made ornaments, 
with hot irons of various forms and deviſes ; the practice of 
which ſeemed to have been retrieved in France about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and carried to a good 
perfection by the abbot de Seuil, and others; and called by a 
new invented name, antiquing : but as the modern taſte ſeems 


rather inclined to ſimplicity, it is probable theſe antiquo-mo- 


dern ornaments will be dropped again. | 
The headband is now added; which is an ornament of ſilk 
of ſeveral colours, or even, ſometimes, of gold or filver, 
placed at each extreme of the back, acroſs the leaves ; and 
wove or twiſted, ſometimes about a ſingle, and ſometimes a 
double piece of rolled paper. : | 
Fer the covers; though the ſkins uſed herein, undergo ſeveral 
reparations in the hands of other workmen ; yet there are 
ſome ſtill left for the Boot- binder, and peculiar to his art: theſe 
we ſhall explain, in calf, as being the leather moſt uſed ; 


and, as being that to which all the reſt, with a little varia- | 


tion, may be referred, The calf-ſkin being then moiſten'd 
in water, is cut out to the ſize of the book with a knife. 


It may be eafily imagined, that none of theſe preparations, | 


except the laſt, are uſed in velvet, &c. wherewith books are 
ſometimes cover'd ; in regard the water would ſpoil them. 


The cover is next ſmeared over with paſte made of wheat- | 
flower ; then ſtretched over the paſte-board on the out-ſide, | 


and doubled over the edges within-fide: after having firſt 
taken off the four angles, and indented and plaited it at the 
head-bands.—They then cord the book, or bind it firmly be- 


tween two boards with a kind of whip-cord, to make the 


cover ſtick the ſtronger to the paſte-boards and the back; as 
alſo to form the bands or nerves the more accurately : in this 
operation the workman arms his hand with leather, to enable 
him to pinch it the harder; and uſes a pair of pincers to 
bring the thread nearer each band. | 
The book is now ſet to dry; and when dry, uncorded, and 


the leaves at each end opened, the book is waſhed over with 


a little paſte and water, the edges and ſquares blacked with 
ink, and then ſprinkled fine with a bruſh, by ſtriking it 
either againſt the hand or a ſtick, or with larger ſpots mix'd 
with vitriol, which is called marbling. 

The cover is now glazed twice with the white of an egg 
beaten ; and at laſt poliſhed with a poliſhing-iron, paſſed hot 
over the glazed cover. es | 

If the boot be required to be lettered, they paſte a piece of 
red morocco on the back, between the ficſt and ſecond band, 
to receive the title in gold letters; and ſometimes a ſecond 
between the next bands underneath, to receive the number 
of the volume. | 
The binding, properly fo called, is now pra, v5", and there 
remains nothing but the gilding work on the back and cover ; 
which as it makes a part of the book-binder's buſineſs among 
us, (though with the French, c. it is a diſtin profeſſion) 
we ſhall here ſubjoin. 

Manner of gilding books on the backs and covers. —In ordinary 
binding, they gild little elſe but the backs, and the outward 
edges of the cover. On the backs are gilt the title of the 
book, Sc. with flowers, roſes, knots, ſtars, &c. between 
the bands: on the covers are ſometimes added comparti- 
ments, arms, &c. All theſe ornaments are made with each 
its ſeveral gilding-tool, engraven in relievo; either on the 
points of punchions, as thoſe of letters, roſes, ſtars, &c. or 
around little cylinders of braſs, as the lines, embroideries, &c. 
The punchions make their impreſſion by being preſſed flat 
down; and the cylinders by being rolled along by an iron 
ruler, by means of a double branch; in the middle whereof, 


they are fitted on an iron ſtay, or axis, that paſſes the middle | 
. | 


of their diameters, 


To apply the gold, they glaze thoſe parts of the leather, 
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whereon the tools are to be applied, hghtly over with a pen- 
cil or ſponge; and, when half dry, lay over them pieces of 
leaf-gold cut out near the ſize; and on theſe ſtamp the pun- 
chions, or roll the cylinders, both the one and the other 
reaſonably hot. If the figures be large, and require a great 
relievo, as arms, &c. they are beat down with a mallet or 
hammer. The gilding thus finiſhed, they rub off the ſuper- 
fluous gold with a hare's foot; leaving nothing covered 
with gold, but the places whereon the hot tools had left their 
impremons. J. Szvar. T. 2. p. 1373—1377. Ver. Rx- 


LI EURE. 
Ahaſ. Fritſch, chancellor of the univerſity of Jena, has a 


diſſertation expreſs concerning best- linder, de bibliopegis; 
wherein he treats of the laws preſcribed theſe artificers, and 
the tax or price ſettled by the magiſtrate for binding books of 
every fort in ſheep-ſkin, velom, &c.—The rates fixed for 
binding in ſheep, throughout the electorate of Saxony, 
are for large folio's 1 guilder or florin, 3 groſſes; common 
folio, 1 florin ; large quarto, 12 grofles; common quarto, 
8 groſſes; large octavo, 5 groſſes; common oftavo, 4 
grofſes ; duodecimo, 3 ęroſſes; idecimo, 2 groſſes. J. 
Fritſch. Trug. de Typegr. Bibhizfel. Chartar. & Bibliopeg. 


diff. 4. L. 3- f ; 
BOOK-KEEPING, the art of keeping accounts ; that is, 
of recording the tranſactions of one's affairs in ſuch a manner, 
that the true ſtate of any part, or of the whole, may be 
thereby known with the greateſt clearneſs, exactneſs, and eaſe. 
V. Malc. Treat. of Book-keep. c. 1. ſec. 1. p. 1. See alſo the 
article ACCOUNTS. 
By the tranſattims of one's affairs are meant either fuch 
as relate to the perſons with whom we deal, or the things 
in which we deal; which laſt are either money, the princi- 
— means of commerce, or goods, comprehending all other 
es. | 
By #nowing the truc flate of one's affairs, is meant to know 
what relates to every perſon we deal with, and every thing 
we deal in; that is, what every perſon owes me, or I owe 
him; and what quantity and value of every kind of effects is 
in my hand, with the gain and Jofs on that ſubject within 
the time of the account. 5 
The art of Bot- fecping is comprized in the uſe of ſeveral boo 
of accompts, partly eſſential, and partly ſubſidiary. See the 
article Books. | | 
Books are either kept ſngle, as among retail dealers; or d- 
ble, as among great merchants: for the firſt, a jenrnal, or 
day- bot, and a trdger, or poſt-book are ſufficient ; for the ſe- 
cond, there are ſeveral others required. | 
All authors agree, that it was the Italians, particularly thoſe 
of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, who firſt introduced the 
method of keeping books double, or in two parts: hence, a- 
ow . a. it is called The Italian meth»4. | 
n this, there are three books, generally held indifpenſabl 
neceſſary; viz. the wffe- boat, journal, and ledger ede 
there are others, to the number of thirteen, or more, 
called ſubſer vient or arxiſiar boots, uſed as occaſion requires; 
"viz. the caſp-boct, debt-boaok, beck of nmmero' s, of invoicer, of 
_ accompts-currant, of commiſſions, orders or advices, of acceptances, 
of e of expences, cqpics of letters, of veſſels, and of 
Wor. 


Theſe books are kept the fame, as to ſubſtance, in moſt trading 
cities in Europe; but not as to coin: each being regulated by 
that ſort of coin which has couric in the ſtate where they are. 
See Money and Coin. 

In England, bots are kept in pounds, ſhillings, and Fence; in 
France, in livres, ſols, and deniers; in Holland, in florins, 
patars, and penings; at Dantzic, in rixdallars; througli moſt 


parts of Germany, in florins, craitzers, and pennings; at 


Hambourg, in marks, fals, and deniers hrbs; at Lifbon, in 
reer; at Florence, in gold crowns, fols, and deniers ; in Spain, 
in maravedis ; ſometimes in rials or pieces of eight ; at Meſ- 
ſina, and through Sicily, in ozzces, tarzs, grams, and pic- 
colis; at Venice, in ducats; in Muſcovy, in rupees, altms, 
and grives: through all the flates of the Grand Signior, in 
piafters and afpers.—/. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 578. ſeq. 
voc. LIVRE. 

Book-keeping, though chiefly in uſe among merchants and 
great dealers, is yet applicable with advantage to perſons of 
all other conditions; as retailers, ſtewards, gentlemen of 
land-eftates, &c. with this only difference, that the nar- 
rower their affairs and tranſactions are, the fewer bo9þs they 
need to keep, and vice verſa. The fame ways of account- 
ing, which in great and diffuſed trade prevent confuſion, 
by an artful and regular diſpoſing of things, if applied to 
mean and narrow dealings, will create confuſion, at leaſt 
will give more ado than needs; fince a few things ſhew 
themſelves readily, and are examined by mere inſpection; 
ſuppoſing no other method but a waſte- book record; every 
corner whereof, in very ſmall dealings, the owner's eye is 
acquainted with, fo that he can readily turn to what he 
wants; but this, in larger accounts is impoſtble, which 
makes order, the ſtricteſt torm, and much writing abſolutely 
neceſſary. Vet this one rule muft be indiſpenſably obſerved 


in all caſes, viz. That a true and exact memorial of every 


thing belonging to the acccuat be made, juſt as things occur 
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and againſt each, under the reſpective month, the ſum of 


wares, and make ſales to the value of a farthing or half- 


cCeived, and diſcharge for what 
venient that they 


have a kind of ledger for the perſons with whom they deal 


into the other. 


real value of a regular accompt; there being no oppoſite cor- 


and if buſineſs encreaſe, ſo that a nearer approach to the 
perfection of accompting be neceſſary, this will ſerve as 
| a ground-work, on which you may raiſe the accompt to 
what form you pleaſe.—But the J-ait a man can do will be 
ſome part of the method explained under the article Books. 
Of which all methods whztever are a part; as comprehend- 
ing the greateſt ſimplicity in the waſte-book, and art in the 
ledger. 
Fora perſon in a ſingle ſtate, who has no buſineſs, but the 
receiving at certain times in a year a ſum of money, which 
he lays out again for his private and perſonal expences, a 
pocket-book is ſufficient. 
For one in a married ſtate, whoſe fortune conſiſts alſo of 
money, as he has a greater variety of expences, he mult be 
careful to keep an exact account of what caſh he receives 
and pays: and to make this account more diſtin and orderly; 
it will be beſt to keep the particulars of the payments in a ſe- 
parate book, and to bring them into a caſh-book once a week, 
in totals, digeſted under ſuch denominations as he thinks fit, 
as bread, beer, fleſh, coals, candles, &c.—Things thus brought 
into the caſh-account, may be again drawn into an abſtract, 
ſhewing the tota! of each kind of expences for every month, 
by dividing a page into twelve columns, with the names of 
the twelve months; and then in ſo many articles on the 
margin ſetting the names of the ſeveral heads of expences, 


that kind of expences in that month; then will the ſum of 
the money in the columns under each month be the total ex- 
pence of that month, and the aggregate of theſe ſums the 
pours expences. For artificers, handicrafts-men, and the 
ike, they may keep accompts of the expences of living, as 
above; but it will alſo be neceſſary to make a diſtinct ac- 
compt of the charges and profit of their buſineſs, which may 
eaſily be done, by an exact account of all they pay or owe 
for the materials and inſtruments of their work, with ſervants 
wages, and taxes upon their trade; and of all they receive 
or is due for their work. They may conveniently keep ac- 
compts for the materials of their work, to ſatisfy them of 
the diſpoſal thereof, and ſerve as a check on ſervants who 
have acceſs to thoſe things, and they muſt keep accounts for 
the perſons they deal with, both in buying and ſelling.— 
For petty traders, who deal in ſoms hundreds of trifling 


penny, theſe cannot pretend to keep orderly accompts; the 
beſt they can do, is to be careful that ſervants do not wrong 
them; for they have no account of goods; and if you aſk 
what of any kind remains with them, they muſt go look, 
if their memory fail. —Theſe can only have a caſh-accompt, 
which they are to charge once a week with the money re- 
give out ; it is not con- 
hould touch the caſh-box or till, oftner 
than once a week, when it is compleated ; but if they do, | 
oy keep a ſeparate accompt of what they take out, 
to know what was received. Beſides which, they ſhould 


upon credit, in which they give every debtor or creditor an 
accompt, with a debt and credit both on one fide, either 
with a double money column, or conſtant deductions, as the 
debts and credits ſucceed one another, — They my alſo, for 
the ſake of thoſe, havea memorandum, or day-book, where- 
in all things of this nature are writ down, and then carried 


For more conſiderable ſhop-keepers, who commonly deal in 
a few different ſpecies of goods, as drapers, mercers, Ce. they 
uſually keep a ledger for perſons and wares diſtinct, without 
any formal connection or reference of the accompts, in their 
ſeyeral articles; whereby there can no regular balance be 
made. In the accompts of perſons, they uſe the formality of 
a debtor and creditor ſtile, which is mere ſhew, without the 


reſponding debtors and creditors to be found. For their ledger 
of wares, as they call it, contains nothing of this; and is 
but an imperfect contrivance, which they fatisfy themſelves 
with, to know how much remains. But the worſt is, that 
in allotting ſpaces for the accompts of wares, they frequently 
allow no more than they ſuppoſe may ſerve for the retail of 
the quantity firſt entered on that ſpace ; and when this is diſ- 
poſed of, take a new ſpace for a new parcel; which in a 
quick trade is not only troubleſome but confuſed, if there be 
any of the old parcels remaining ; unleſs they carry it to the 
new account. In reality, dealers in retail, if conſiderable 
in their way, ought not to come ſhort of the utmoſt pitch 
of art: at leaſt, ſhould keep three grand books, a 
waſte, journal, and ledger ; unleſs they ſhall think fit to join 
the firſt two into one. The waſte-book to contain every 
thing done in the ſhop, both what is ſold on truſt, and for 
caſh.—This and the journal may be made in one, by mark- 
ing the debtors and creditors on the margin, againſt every 
tranſaction of value. For the ledger-book, becauſe there are 
commonly many articles of debt to one of credit, on men's 
accounts with whom they deal, and many articles of credit 
for one of debt, upon account of wares, they may keep the 
debt and credit both on one ſide, by double money columns; 


| 


in the one of which let the debt, 


—_ K 
BOGK-SELLE R, a profeſſed trader in books; whether he 


the ancients, whoſe office was diſtin from that of Maris. 


London bool ſellerù, to inſcribe over their door, Libliopolium, 


BOO 


and. in th | 
be ſet. in the other the credit 


For gentlemen of landed eftates, the books nc. | 

kept are, 19. A great waſte-book containing © 27 to be 
rative of all things as they occur ; as receipts, and <a nar. 
every thing given and received; and, in lore” we "Nts; 
is done relating to any thing or perſon they are c latever 
with: out of which are to be made up, 29, A ah. a mel 
taining in a plain narrative ſtile, upon the debtor-ſi de „ con. 
ceipts of money; and upon the creditor-fide, all a „all re. 
and though there be ſeveral articles received or paid 4 ment, . 
belonging to the ſame accompt, which are entered get her, 
larly-in the waſte, yet they may be ſet down here T. er. 
ſum: for example, there is paid 267. for divers [2 total 
houſhold furniture, all particularly mentioned in ee of 
book, yet in the cafh-bosk there needs no more than to 0 g. 
for houſhold furniture, Ic. 3% A book of 2 A Paid 
tenants, where in diſtinct places, every one's charge Arn 
charge may be fairly written, without any great a diſ 
ſtile ; and if it have a ſhow of debtor and creditor 00 of 
will be the more diſt inct. 49, A book of petty acc e, it 
with ſervants and workmen, c. 52, A book of RR 
compts; containing an accompt of cattle, corn, and dg 
ſtock or furniture, to know at all times what yon have = 

» 


how it is diſpoſed of. —If a gentleman advance no nearer to 


the artificial part of accompting, he muſt keep an accompt 


with every perſon, with whom he has dealings; which 

be done in the ſame book with his tenants accompts; on| 15 
lotting diſtinct parts for them; the laſt will take no 45 P 
room compared with the other: theſe books of eat han 
muſt have indexes 
For factors or ſtewards on land-eſtates, a general waſte-bor 
will be neceſlary, to contain all matters tranſacted 5 
to their maſter's concerns, under their management. Out of 
which let them make a ca/h-book, in the manner above di 
rected; alſo a bak of real accompts, that they may 3 
what real effects, beſides money, they have the charge of 
and how it is diſpoſed of; particularly the corn- rents which 

have been delivered by the tenants, and put in the eranaries , 
under their charge, to be diſpoſed and given out accord. 
ing to order. Vid. Malc. Treat. of Booft-fecp. app. p. 7, 


rint them himſelf, or procure them to be printed b 

for ſale. See BoORk. : — f TI 
Bookſellers, among us, are the ſame with Bibl:opole, among 
See LIBRARII. Petty dealers, or venders of ſmall ware, 
like our publiſhers, were more particularly denominated I. 
belliones ; whence Statius, —de capſa miſeri libellianis.— Vid. 
Stat. Sylv. I. 4. Carm. 9g. v. 21. Fabr. Theſ. p. 1305. 
Authors frequently complain of the arts of boo#/ellers 2. lord 
Shafteſbury gives the proceſs of a literary controverſy blown 
up by bookſellers b. The publication of books depends much on 
the taſte and diſpoſition of book/ellers : among the German 
writers we find perpetual complaints of the difficulty of pro- 
curing bookſellers ; many are forced to travel to the book-fairs 
at Frankfort, or Leipſic, to find boo#/ellers to undertake the 
impreſſion of their works: at Rome, the Argiletum was the 
mart of books, as Paul's Church- yard, or Fleetſtreet among 
us: whence that of Martial c, 

Argiletanas mavis habitare tabernas, 

Cum tibi, parve liber, ſcrinia noſtra vacent, 

2. Vid. Schoettg. diſſ. de librar. & bibliop. Saleng. mem. de liter, 
T. 1. p. 174. b Charact. T. 3. p. 10. ſegg. Item p. 15. Jeg. 
Item p. 27. Vid. Martial. Epig. I. 1. ep. 4. v. I. 
The fairs of Frankfort and Leipſic are famous for the reſort 
of bookſellers, not only from all parts of the empire, but Hol- 
land, Flanders, &c. They have each their ſhop or ware- 
houſe, over which is inſcribed the name of ſome celebrated 
bookſeller of former times; Mina Elzeviriana, Frobeniana, 
Morelliana, Fanſaniana, &c. A like conceit has taken ſome 


as if people could not know a ſhop to be a book/eller's without 
a Latin name. Even ftall-men dignify their ſtands with bi- 
Bliopolium; and Moorfields may probably, ere long, be ſur- 
rounded with b:blopolia. 
Formerly, the offices of bookſellers and printers were united 
in the ſame perſons a. See PRINTER.—Labbe b gives a lift of 
learned bookſellers ; moſt of whom were alſo authors —Of lete 
days, bookſellers have drawn their buſineſs into leſs compaſs, 
and leaving the labour of compcfing books to one ſet of per- 
ſons, and thatof printing them to another, content themſelves 
with the gainful part; thus miniſtring to the republic ol 
letters not with the head, or the hand, but the purſe only. 
In which reſpect, not to mention ſome of our own bozkſellers, 
the Vander Aa's at Leyden, Gleditſcb's and Fritſch's at Leiplic, 
Mortier's and Wetſlein's at Amſterdam, and Halma a - 
Utrecht<, though much below the Stephens's, Aldus's, Vat. 
coſans, Frobenius's, and Morels, have nevertheleſs acquire 
a juſt fame.— 2 Vid. Struv. Introd. in notit. Ret * 7 - 
5 15. P. 930. Thurman. Bibl. Acad. P. 56. feq. 12 
ibheth. Bibliatb. p. 233. Struv. 46, cit. §. 38. p. 95 Nhe 


N 
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e chief ſcience of bookſellers, is the BSrororim, or know- 
Kb rage e we mean of the titles, different editions, 
prices and ſcarcity of books, without to 1 * 2 
or qualities, otherwiſe than as theſe the them. 
id. Struv. Intred. in netit. Rei Literar. c. 1. F. 1. P. 1. 4. 
Lang. Inſt. Stud. T heol. c. 1. memb. 2. p. 98. ſeg. Ser allo 
article BOOK. 
aintance with the bookſellers marks or ſigns, frequent- 
pins on the title-pages of their books, is of ſome uſe; 
by reaſon many books, eſpecially in the laſt century, have no 
other deſignation either of printer, bookſeller, or cven city. 
The anchor then, is the mark of Raphelengius at Ley- 
den, and the ſame with a dalphin twiſted round it, of the 
Manutii at Venice and Rome; the Arien denotes a book 
printed by Oporinvs at Baſil ; the caducens, or prgofus, by the 
Wechelius's at Paris and Francfort; the cranes, by Cra- 
moiſy; the compaſs, by Plantin at Antwerp: the fæumain, by 
Vaſcoſan at Paris; the ſphere in a balance, by Janſon or 
Blaew, at Amſterdam ; the Ii, by the Junta's at Venice, 
Florence, Lyons and Rome; the mulberry-iree, by Morel at 
Paris; the olive- tree, by the Stephen's at Paris and Geneva, 
and the Elzevirs at Amfterdam and Leyden ;.the ird between 
two ſerpents, by the Frobenius's at Baſil; the truth, by the 
Commelins at Heidelberg and Paris; the Saturn, by Colinz- 
us; the printing-preſs, 23 Badius 8 Sc. id. Baill. 
ugem. des fav. T. 1. P. 2. p. 91. e.. | ; 
Sir: = a kind of agents, or curators in the republic of 
letters: in many places, they are ranked among the mem- 
bers of univerſities, and entitled to the privileges of ſtudents ; 
as at Tubingen, Saliſburg, and Paris a, where they have al- 
ways been diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar and mechanical tra- 
ders, and exempted from divers taxes and impoſitions laid on 
other companies Þ.—2 Vid. Fritſch. diff. de - £.7. 5. I. 
ſegg. b Savar. D. comm. T. 2. p. 535. ſeq. vec. Libraire. 
The traffic of books was anciently very inconſiderable; info- 
much that the book-merchants both in England, France, 
Spain, and other countries were diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion ftationers, as having no ſhops, but only ſtands or ftall 
in the ſtreets, where they expoſed their wares to ſale. Vid. 
Du Cang. Glefſ. Lat. T. 4. p. 951. voc. Stationarii. 


the bookſellers ; leaving the government of them to the uni- 
verſities, to whom they were ſuppoſed more immediately re- 
tainers : who accordingly gave them laws and regulations, 
fixed prices on their books, examined their correctneſs, and 
puniſhed them at diſcretion. —But when by the invention of 
printing, books and bookſellers began to multiply ; it became 
a matter of more conſequence ; and the ſovereigns took the 
direction of them into their own hands; giving them new 
ſtatutes, appointed officers to fix prices a, and grant licences, 
privileges b, c. Vid. Fritſch. difſ. de bibliop. c. 4. b. 
ibid. c. 5. Thurman. bibl. acad. p. 10. 

Chevillier ſhews, that the univerſity of Paris had formerly 
the ſole power of creating and appointing bookſellers, who 
were to take an oath to the univerſity ; and were 

part of the academical body, and as ſuch entitled to the exemp- 
tions of the other members thereof. They were to give ſe- 
curity to the univerſity for their behaviour, and produce at- 
teſtations of their capacity for the diſcharge of their office : 
the univerſity alſo depoſed and expelled them at diſcretion : 
they were obliged to appear at all aſſemblies of the univerſi- 
ty, when ſummoned, and aſſiſt at the public proceſſions there- 
of : they were obliged to lend their books to be read, or even 
copied by ſuch as were diſpoſed to borrow, on certain con- 
ditions, preſcribed by the univerſity. If they kept any books 
by them which were not correct, the univerſity puniſhed 
them: they were not allowed to buy any book of a ftu- 
dent without leave of the rector: nor were they allowed to 
gain above four deniers in a livre, by any copies ſold to the 
members of the univerſity. Every bookſeller was obliged to 
have a catalogue of all his books hung up in the with 
the prices, as rated by the univerſity : no bookſeller, who had 
not taken the oaths to the univerſity, might ſell a book of 
above ten fols value. —Vid. Chevill. Ai. de Torig. de Pimprim. 
J. 4. Four. des Scav. T. 23. p. 240. Savar. D. Com. T. 2. 
þ. 5 30. ſeq. voc. Libraire. — 

This ſtate laſted from the thirteenth till the inven- 
tion of printing, and even till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; during which time there were only allowed twenty- 
four bookſellers, two binders, two illuminers, and two ſworn 
book-writers, or copiſts. But from that time the kings of 
France began to take cognizance of them: Lewis XI. thought 
fit to preſcribe ſome new regulations in 1467 : under Fran- 
cis I. the bookſellers were brought wholly under the royal au- 
thority, and received ſtatutes from the Eing.—Vid. Savar. A5. 
cit. p. 5 31. 

Ahaſ. F e 8 of Jena, has a diſſertation 
concerning bookſellers, de bibliepolis, but it is a jejune piece 
hho ge with — in High Dutch ——— 
what we find in it any way curious, is ſome queſtions and 
between bookſellers and authors, which he diſcuſſes on — 
ciples of the Imperial and Saxon laws; as,—whether any copy- 
money be due to an author, who has not been able to finiſh 


a es by reaſon of the difficulty of it? — Whether a b9c4- 
QT. 1. 


During this ſtate, the civil magiſtrate took little notice of | 


3 O 
ſeller, who printed the firſt edition, be entitled to the refuſa 
of the ſecond ? Whether new copy- money be due from the 
beokſeller to an author on a new edition of a book? Whe- 
ther a borkſeller may reprint a book without the knowledge 
and conſent of the author ?—Whether a number of copies be 
due to the author over and above the copy-money ? which 
he reſolves in the affirmative, —And whether a bookſeller may 
ſeize his books unpaid for, in a ſtudent's cloſet ? which he 
ſolves in the affirmative *.—See further concerning book/ellers, 
in the writers on Books and PRINTERs.—More eſpecially 

in Schoettgenius b, de la Caille e, Chevillier 4, and others e, 

who have written expreſsly on the ſubject.— Vid. Fritſch. 

tract. de Typogr. & Bibliepolis, &c. Jen. 1675. 49. J. *; 

c. 6. b Chriſt. Schoettgenii diſſ. de Librariis & aps, 15 an- 

tiquorum. Lipſ. 17 10. 4. A notitia of it is Jon in Reimm. 

Idea H. antig. liter. p. 60. © Jean de la Caille, Hiſtoire de 

Fimprimerie & de la libraire, juſque en 1689. Par. 1689. 49. 
An extract of which is given in Journ. des ſcav. T. 17. p. 
467. ſeq. 4 And. Chevillier POrigine de | Imprimerie. Par. 
1695. 4. An extract of it is given in four. des ſcav. 7. 23. 
p. 223. ſegg. Item 12 235. ſeqq. e Fabric. Bibl. Antig. c. 19. 

7. p. 607. & Thurm. Bibl. Acad. p. 10. Item p. 56. 

BOOKING, among merchants, c. the making an entry of 
any matter in the journal. See Book, BOOK-KEEPING, 
and JOURNAL. Ds 

BOOM, in the ſea language, a long pole wherewith they 
ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding-ſail, ſometimes alſo that of 
the main-fail and fore-ſail, to make them broader, and re- 
ceive more wind. | 
A ſhip is ſaid to come borming, when ſhe makes all the ſail 
ſhe can. | 

Boom alſo denotes a pole with a buſh or baſket on the top, 

to direct ſhips how to ſteer into a channel; otherwiſe 
called a beacon. See BEACON. 

BOOT, Bredeguin, a kind of torture for criminals; to extort 
a confeſſion, by means of a boot, ſtocking, or buſkin of parch- 
ment ; which being put on the leg moiſt, and brought near 
the fire, in ſhrinking ſqueezes the leg violently, and occa- 
fions intolerable pain. ES 
There is alſo another kind of boot; conſiſting of four thick 
ftrong boards bound round with cords: two of theſe are put 
between the criminal's legs, and the two others placed one 
on the outſide of one leg, and the other on the other; then, 
ſqueezing the legs- againſt the boards by the cords, the cri- 
minal's bones are ſeverely pinched, or even broken, c. 

The boat is now diſuſed in England; but ſubſiſts ſtill in ſome 
| other countries, particularly Scotland. 

BooT-houfimg. See the article Housix d. 

BOOT ES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 23; in 
Tycho's 28; in Bayer's 34; in Hevelius's 52; and in Mr. 

ced's catalogue 45. Their longitudes, latitudes, mag- 
nitudes, & c. are as follow: 


| . 2 Longiead, | Latitude, | = 
7 „ - : 
Names and fituations of the flars Sg. - North 7 02 
=10 51 56128 11 26| 6 
9 43 3430 32 0 6 
9 29 5133 59 22| 6 
Middle of 3 in the fore leg 13 37 50 26 32 8| 4 
Southern 14 51 57125 12474 
5 | 12 26 17]30 14 285 6 
Laſt of the tail of urſa major M22 34 2454 24 O 3 
214 10. $0727 31 381 7 
North. of the leg 14 59 O0 28 641 3 
11 09 3836 33 10 5 
10 | 
Inform. before the preced. thigh 14 27 1131 28 20[7 6 
| ; 1213 536 531617 6 
In the prec. thigh 15 43 413541 3| 5 
M27 9 2456 34 48| 7 
=22 8 4224 51 of 6 
15 
: 23 26 33]22 15 30 6 
Bright one betwixt thighs, Arcturus 19 53 5213057 01 
Preced. in the north. hand 25 36 3958 54444 
= 23 23 52 25 10 15 6 
In the preced. arm 2 37 32154 39 204 
20 
22 11 11/28 27 of 5 
Middle one in the hand M26 46 1458 55 33] 4 
That following Arcturus E22 38 00[31 45 14] 6 
Laft of three in the hand IR28 14 oo 10 4| 4 
Small one following the north. hand = 1 35 46|58 55 5{6 7 
25 
Preced. againſt the girdle 218 25 50042 27 574 
22 49 58035 013] 7 
In the preced. ſhoulder 13 18 18149 33 0 3 
Subſeq. againſt the ſhoulder 19 31 3342 8 24 5 
South. in the following leg 27 30 5 30 2318[3 4 
« 30 
In the poſterior heel 28 4 2127 53 42] 3 
HL o 55 28 22 413244 
| = 29 37 33] 25 59 55 6 
That following the preced. arm 9 58 2155 27 390 6 
23 36 32] 40 0 8 
35 
i Ppp | Name. 
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© Longitud. | Latitude | A 
Names and ſituation of the flars. 88 Nor. | 3 
d 
North. in the hind leg ; 28 27 45131 17 7145 
Againſt poſterior thign, under the gird. 23 44 35 [40 38 21] 3 
In the hind leg 29 10 33133 47 28] 4 
F irſt of three over the head | 11 24857 54 1] 6 
20 6 51052 57 48867 
47 
In the polterior hand 29 26 431440 11 33] 5 
In the heat 19 53 4154 10 35] 3 
In the writt of the poſſerior hand 29 10 20[42 11 40 5 
In the extrem. ot the ſtaff's handle Wl, o 54 3840 29 15] 5 
Middle over the head = 13 28 5360 33 37] © 
4 
In the nag. near the hand 1, O 34 22141 54 43] 6 
Poſterior over the head e 
South of the middle one in the ſtaff ͤ ., o 51 1044; 4 7] 5 | 
In the hind ſhoulder = 23 45 - ©1349 © 107-53 
* 55 1 g 15] 6 
That follow the faF towards the crown 2 44 45146 49 30] 5 
North of the middle ones in the ſtaff xx 28 11 44453 20 56] 4 
South. in the extrem. of the ſtaff VVV 
More north. 28 24 2757 14 405 4 
Another ſollowing this 1. o 40 957 14 46] 6 


B OR 


BORA MET Z. Sec ZOOPHYTE. 
BORAX, a mineral urinous ſalt, of the nitrous kind; chiefly 


uſed in ſoldering, and fuſing of metals; ſometimes alſo in| 


medicine, as an emetic and promoter of delivery. 

Borax is uſually ſuppoſed to have been known to the an- 
cients under the denomination chr ſocella : though M. Geoffroy 
gives ſome reaſons for believing the modern berax a different 
thing from the chr;/ocolla of the ancients. Vid. Mem. Acad. 
R. Scienc. an. 1732. p. 549. See CHRYSOCOLLA, | 
Pliny divides the ancient v9rax or chryſccolla into natural and 


artificial: the natural, according to him, is only a ſlimy 
. * F * ö 
humour running in mines of gold, ſilver, copper, and even 


lead; which being congealed and hardened by the winter's 
cold, becomes of the conſiſtence of pumice- ſtone. Plin. Hit. 
„ | | 

For the artificial, it is made by letting water run in the 
veins of the mine, all the winter long, till June; and letting 


the mine dry the reſt of the year. — So that artificial borax, is| 


no more than the mineral putritied and corrupted. 
The fame naturaliſt diſtinguiſhes it into black, green, yel- 
lab, and white; which aflume their ſeveral colours, as well 
as valucs, from the difterent mines wherein they are formed, 
The muderns alſo diſtinguiſh two kinds of borax ; natural, 
which is crude; and @rtificial, which is purified and refined. 
Crude, or natural borax, borace non rifatto, is a mineral ſalt, 
of the common form, dug out of the earth in ſeveral parts of 
Perſia; and found alſo at the bottom of a torrent, running 
in the mountains of Purbeth, near the frontiers of W hite 
Tartary : when taken up, it is expoſed to the air; where 
it acquires a reddith fatneſs which ſerves to feed it, and pre- 
vent its caleining. When in its perfection, it is ſent to Ama- 
dabat, in the territories of the Great Mogol, where the Euro- 
pean merchants buy it. | 
"There is allo another kind of natural horax, drier, and of a 


greyith colour, like Engliſh copperas ; only differing from the 


tormer, bv its being longer expoed to the air, 

For artificial or refined borax, berace rifatto, it was the Vene- 
tians who firſt found out the art of preparing it; or rather, 

of purifying the natura] : it is ſaid to be done by diſſolving it 

in water; then filtrating and cryſtallizing it; uſing, for that 


* 
— 


purple, cotton matches; about which the horax cryſtallizes, 
like ſugar-candy and v-rd'greafe on wood. — The Dutch, after 
rehning it, reduce It into utile pieces, like tagged points; and 
it is thus commonly uſed. 


» „ 1 . «| | 
Borax, refined, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, ſhould 
be clear and tranſparent, almoſt infipid to the taſte ; and above 


all, care muſt ve taken it have no mixture of Engliſh allom. 
Bzrax is of fome ſurther uſe in medicine, as it enters the com- 


poiition of the w7guentrm citrinum. It is allo uſed in the pre- 


pa ration of a fucus ſor the ladies. 

Agricola ſays, there ts a foſſil nitre, as hard as that whereof 
the Venetians make borax: in which he has reaſon; this ni— 
tre being nothing but the Perſian borax above mentioned, 
What he adds, that the Venetian bzrax is made of the tirine 
of young pcople who drink wine, beat in a brazen mortar to 
the contiſtence of an unguent ; then mixed with verdigreaſe 
and nitre: is not only faile, but is a miſrepreſentation of a 
paſiage in Pliny Ji. Nat. I. 33. c. 5. 

M. Lemery the younger has made a great number of experi- 
ments on &rax, by which it appears — T hat borax unites 
with acids both mineral and vegetable, that it abſorbs them, 
and together with them forms new ſalts of different kinds 
ccorduig to the ſpecies of acid employed. — That theſe acids 
t1C0;noracte themſeives in the borax as they do in alcaly ſalts. 
In reality, the bsrax is itſelf a true native alcaly, which 
docs not need any art or decompoſition to render it ſuch, as 
the common alcaly ſalts do. That its action on acids is diffe- 
rent trom that of the common alcaly ſalts, in that it is peace- 


BO RDE R, in heraldry, See the article Bognyy 


BOR 


BORDERS, among floriſts, are ſuch leaves as ſt 
the middle thrum of a flower. See FLOWER. and about 
BORD- FREE. See the article Fx EE. 
BORD-H ALFPENNY, or BRop-HALPPExN 
paid in markets, and fairs, for ſetting up boards 4 Money 
ſtalls, for the ſale of wares. » fables, and 
BOR D- LAN Ds, the demeſnes anciently kept by th 
their hands, for the maintenance of their hows 0 * 
This was alſo anciently called b:7dage. See Dzx T table. 
BoR D- ſervice. Alx, and 
BORD- SERVICE, called alſo Box DAOE, the 
lands, on condition of furniſhing proviſion the Jos of 
board or table. Spelm. G17; p. 85. voc. Bordarii, & e lore; 
LANDS, dee Bong. 
Some lands in the manor of Fulham and eiſe 
held of the biſhop of London, by this ſervice that th 
nants pay {ixpence per acre in lieu of findi : ne 
their jord's ible, : | ding pros hon for 
BORDURE, or Box DER, in heraldry, a ki 5 
on the limb of a ſhield, in form of a be = 0: Addition 
compaſling it all round, and ſerving as a differs en- 
Tab. Herald. fg. 10. See allo the article Dip, 
The bordure muſt be about one ſixth part of th 2 
of the ſhield. © dreadth 
Simple bordure, is that which is of the ſame 
throughout; and is the firſt addition of 3 metal 
There are others, componed, countered, mgraikd. ; 5199 
and charged with other pieces ; which make differen 8 
tions for younger brothers, in ſeveral degrees. — 0s 
If the line which conſtitutes the bordure be ſtreight, and 
bordure plain, as they call it in blazoning, the 8 
bordure alone is named: as, he beareth gules, a n, 80 
If a bordure be charged with any parts of plants or 3 
they ſay, verdiy of trefoils. If it conſiſt of ermins i val 
or any of the furs, the term is, purflew of ermins if)? 
bordure be charged with martlets, the word is, char 17 3 
an enaluron of martlets, c. Les with 
388 ALIS _—— See AURORA Borealis, 
AS®, a Greek name, now in popul 
north wind. See WIND and NoRT AH. e e fra 


ords in 


where, are ſtill 


Etymologiſis uſually derive the word either from the Greek 
Bon, clamor, noiſe; or from goęa, eſca, food We 
forſooth, it creates an appetite, or becauſe it j; good 0 
the fruits of the earth, which yield us food : others chuſe - 
deduce it from the Hebrew 6:7;ah, food; or from ber als. 
neſs ; bor, purity ; or bar, corn.—The ancients ſuppoſed 
Boreas only blew out of Thrace. | 


Pezron obſerves, that anciently, and with much greater pro- 
priety, boreas ſignified the north-eaſt wind, blowing at the 
time of the ſummer ſolſtice : he adds, that the word comes 
from the Celtic bore, morning; in regard their principal light, 
in that ſeaſon, came from that quarter, whence alſo the winds 
then uſually blew. 

BOREE, or BouREE, a kind of dance, compoſed of three 
ſteps joined together by two motions ; and begun with a 
crotchet, riſing. The firſt couplet contains twice four mea- 
ſures, and the fecond twice eight. It conſiſts of a balance- 

ſtep and a coupee: it is ſuppoſed to come from Auvergne; 
others ſay from Biſcay. 

BO ROUGH, BurrRouGn, BoROw, or BUR OR, is fre- 

quently uſed for a town, or a corporation which is not a city. 

See Town, and CIT. | 

Borough, in its original Saxon borge, or bergh, is by ſome 

ſuppo ed to have been primarily meant of a company con- 

ſitting of ten families, who were bound and combined toge- 
ther as each other's pledge. Bracton J. 3. tr. 2. c. 19. See 

FRIBURGH. 

Afterwards, as Verſtegan has it, borough came to ſignify a 

town that had ſomething of a wall or incloſure about it: ſo 

that all places which among our anceſtors had the denomina- 
tion borough, were one way or other fenced or fortified. 

But, in later times, the ſame appellation was alſo beſtowed 

on ſeveral of the villæ inſigniores, or country towns of more 

than ordinary note, though not walled. See VILLAGE, Cc. 

BoroUGH, or burgh, is now particularly appropriated to ſuch 
towns, and villages as ſend burgeſſes, or repreſentatives to 
parliament. See BURGEss, and REPRESENTATIVE. 
Boroughs are equally ſuch, whether they be incorporate or 
not; there being great numbers of our Engliſh boroughs 
not incorporated: and, on the contrary, ſeveral corporations 
that are not boroughs; e. gr. Kingſton, Deal, Kendal, &. 
See CORPORATION, Oc. | 
Boroughs, are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe by charter, or ſtatute; 
and thoſe by preſcription, or cuſtom. See PRESCRIPTION,O 
The number of boroughs in England is 149; ſome whereof 
ſend one, ſome two repreſentatives. See PARLIAMENT: 

Royal BoRoUGHs, in Scotland, are corporations made for the 
advantage of trade, by charters, granted by ſeveral of their 
kings; having the privilege of ſending commiſſioners to fe- 
preſent them in parliament, beſides other peculiar privileges. 
'Theſe form a body of themſelves, and ſend ere 
each, to an annual convention at Edinburgh, to conſult the 


able and raifes no commotion, c. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. 
an. 1728. item an. 17 29. p. 400. ſeq. item an, 17 32. p. 549. 
/ ; 


benetit of trade, and the general intereſt of the borough. 
BoroUGHy 


BOT 


denotes a cu deſcent of lands or 4 
in pl whereby they come to the youngeit, 
3 9 | ho or, if = ped bave no iſſue, - 
rs e, eſt, inſtead of the eldeſt brother : for that : f 
oy - ſuppoſed, in law, the leaſt able to ſhift for himſelf. 
T, Ce. : 
= - A or Hrad- Box o uon, is the chief man mw 
1 or hundred; choſe by the reſt to ſpeak and act in 
N behalf. Zee HE ap-BoRoOUGH, HunDRED, FRANK - 
PLEDGE, c. 2755 5 . 
(hes, head-borough alſo ſignifies a kind 
3 8 there are ſeveral choſen as his aſſiſtants, to 
ſerve warrants, Sc. See CONSTABLE, &c. EE 
BOSCAGE, denotes a place ſet with trees, a grove, Or 
ket, See Woop, GROVE, Oc. | 3 
Ju a Law Senſe, Bosc AE, Baſcagium, ſignifies maſt, or ſuc 
ſuſtenance as woods and trees yield to cattel. Sec MasrT. F 
Amang painters, BOSCAGE is ſaid to denote a picture or land- 
ſcip, repreſenting much wood and trees. See LAN DSK IP. 
BOSCO. See ATTACHIAMENTA de Boſco & Spinis. 
BOSPHORUS®, or Bos pokus, in geography, A long 
and narrow ſea, which it is ſuppoſed a bullock may ſwim 
over. See STREIGHT, SEA, c. 
The word is Greek, Bog , 


| Ze. N ; a 
The hae 8 is chiefly confined to two ſtreights, in 


the Mediterranean ſea, viz. the Beſphorus of Thrace, perk 
monly called the ftreights of Conſtantinople, or channel of the 
Black-ſea ; and the Cimmerian or S:ythian Boſphorus, ſo call- 
ed, it ſeems, from its reſemblance to the IThracian; now 
more commonly the /treights of Kapha or Kiderleri, from two 
cities landing on it. | | 
The origin of the name is better agreed on, than the reaſon 
why it was firſt given to the T hracian Boſphorus: Nym- 
| phius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that the Phry- 
gians, deſiring to paſs the Thracian ſtreight, built a veſſel, 
on whoſe prow was the figure of a bullock; and which was 
hence called Oug, bullock ; and ſerved them for a ferry-boat.— 
Dionyſus, Val. Flaccus, Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcel- 
linus, &c. ſay, that I6 being transformed into a cow by 
Juno, paſſed this ſtreight ſwimming, which hence was called 
Boſphorus.—Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were enjoined 
by the oracle, to follow the rout which a bullock ſhould mark 
out to them; and that upon ftirring one up, it jumped into 
the ſea to avoid their purſuit, and ſwam over this ſtreight. 
Others ſay, that an ox, tormented by a gad-fly, threw it 
ſelf in and ſwam over ; and others, that anciently the inha- 
bitants of theſe coaſts, when they would paſs over, joined 
little boats together, and had them drawn over by bullocks, c. 
BOSSAGE, a projecting ſtone in architecture, laid rough in 
a building, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
arms, or the like. | | 
BossAGEs, alſo denote ſtones which ſeem to advance beyond 
the naked of a building, by reaſon of indentures, or channels 
left in the joinings; uſed chiefly in the corners of buildings, 
and thence called ruſtic quoins. See QUoIN and RusTic, 
The cavities or indentures, are ſometimes round; ſometimes 
ſquare, ſometimes chamfrained, or beveled, ſometimes in 
the diamond form: ſometimes they are incloſed with a ca- 
vetto, ſometimes with a liſtel. | 
BOTANY *, the ſcience of plants; or that part of phyſiology, 
medicine, and agriculture, which treats of plants, their ſe- 
veral kinds, forms, virtues, and uſes. See PLANT. 
* The word comes from the Greek gern, Herb; and that from 
go reg, Of Bow, I feed; becauſe molt animals feed on herbs. 
Sce Phy ToLocy, Oc. | 
The moſt eminent b:tani/ts among the ancients, were Hippo- 
crates, T heophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, &c.—In 
the ſixteenth century, the ancient botany, which had been loſt 
a great many ages, was induftriouſly revived principally by 
Leonicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, Fuchſius, Matthiolus, Da- 
lechampius, &c.—In the ſame age a number of other hands 
were added to the oar; by whoſe induſtry, the art was firſt 
brought into a ſyſtem or body; as Geſner, Dodonzus, Cæſal- 
pinus, Cluſius, Lobel, Columna, Proſper Alpinus, the two 
Bauhins, Plukenet, Bocconi, &c,—Others have come ſince, 
and contributed to bring it ſtill nearer perfection, viz. Morri- 
ſon, Malpighi, Hermanuus, Ray, Magnol, Tournefort, Sloan, 
Sherrard, Sc. See Herb, PLANT, Se. | 
BOTARGO, a fort of reliſhing meſs, made of the roes of 
the mullet-fiſh; much uſed on the coaſts of the mediterranean, 
as an incentive to drink. Pancirol, Rer. Memor, P. 2. tit. 
ult. Shaw. Trav. p. 155. | | 
1 he manner of preparing botargo as practiſed at Martegue in 
Provence is deſcribed by Mr. Ray.—The mullets, mugiles, 
are taken in burdigs's, which are places in the ſhallows, in- 
cloſed with hedges of reeds, The male mullets are called 
all:ttants : the females botar, of the roes or ſpawn of which 
the betargo is made, thus ;— 
abr ee og ate ad overs ond wi 
"alla - urs: then they preſs it a little between 
e then they walk it 3 and at bn it 
Ray Trav. þ. 396 ke or tourteen days, taking it in at night. 


Roxouven-EngliÞ, 


formed from Bur, bos, and 


I 


BOT E, Bor A, in our old law-books, ſignifies comperſatiory 

recompence or amends for an injury done. See AMEND, Sc. 
Hence Man- bote, ſatisfaction due for a man ſlain, Sce GIL p, 
AESTIMATIO capitis, XC. 
Hence alſo botele/s, where no judgment or favour will acquit 
a man; as v. gr. for ſacrilege, &c. And hence our common 
phraſe to boot, ſpeaking of ſomething given by way of compen- 
ſation. | 
- Bor E. whe 

Tt Bor z. c See the articles, ; 1 

BOTT OM.-Naili. See the article NAIL. 

BOTTOMRY, in navigation and commerce, the act of borrow- 
ing money on a ſhip's bottom; that is, by engaging the veſſel for 
the repayment of it, ſo as that, if the ſhip miſcarry, the len- 
der loſes the money advanced; but if it arrives ſafe at the 
end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, with a cer- 
tain premium or intereſt agreed on : and this on pain of for- 
feiting the ſhip. See ASSURANCE. 

BOT TONY, or BoroN E,, is uſed in ſpeaking of a croſs, 
which terminates at each end in three knots or buttons, re- 
ſembling, in ſome meaſure, three-leaved graſs. Sce CRoss. 
A croſs bettany, is the fame with what Segoin terms, croiæ tref- 
flee; and Baron, glabaſa cruyx : Gibbon, the better to explain 
the form, renders it Crux ad ſingulas rjus extremitates in tres 
gemmas vel nodos, pro trifolu ſpecie, terminata, 

He bears argent a croſs Lottony ſable, by the name of Minwocd. 
J, Tab. Herald. fig. II. 

BOUCHE®, Court, the privilege of having meat and 

drink at court ſcot-free, | 
* The word is alſo written bowwge, Bonge and Budge; it is mere 
French, where it ſignifies 2outh.—The French ſtill uſe the 
phraſe, Avoir bouche a la cour, that is, to have table or diet 
at court. | 
This privilege is ſometimes only extended to bread, beer and 
wine. —It was a cuſtom anciently in uſe, as well in the houſes 

of noblemen, as in the king's court. See MouTH. 

BOULDER Halls, a kind of walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar; uſed where the ſea has a 
beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. SeeW ALL. 

BOULTINE;, or BoLTEL, in architecture, the workman's 
term for a convex moulding, whoſe periphery is juſt Z of a 
cirele ; placed next below the plinth, in the Tasca and Do- 
ric capital. See Tab. Archit. fg. 5. ſee alſo Qu ART ER- 

RON D, EcHIN US, and QvoLo. | | 


FiRe-bze. 


— 


BO UND-MAaſonry. MAsoN RV. 
Hide-BOUN D. See the articles 4 HID E-bound, 
Ho- BOUN PD. 


| Hoo F-bound, 
BouNDARY-Columr. See the article COLUMN. | 
BouUNDs of an Eclipſe. See EcLIPSE. 


BouUNnDs of Lands. See ABUTTALS. 
BOURGERMESTERS. See the article BuxGurr- 
MASTERS. | 


BOURREE. See the article BoREE. 

BOUTANT®, in architecture —An Arc-BouTanrT, is 
an arch or buttreſs, ſerving to ſuſtain a vault; and which is 
itſelf Tuſtained by ſome itrong wall or maſſive-pile. See 
ARCBOUTANT, BuTMENT, BUTTREss, c. 

* The word is French, and comes from the verb bouter, to but, 
or a-but. „ | 

Pillar BouTANT, is a large chain or pile of ſtone, made to 
ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. Davil. 

BOU T S-Rimez, a popular term in the French poetry; ſigni- 

tying certain rhymes, diſpoſed in order, and given-to a poet 
together with a ſubject, to be filled up with verſes ending in 
the ſame words, and in the ſame order. See RHYME. | 
The invention of the bouts-rimez, is owing to one Du Lot, a 
poet, in the year 1649. In fixing the bouts, it is uſual to 
chuſe ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, and have the leaſt connexion. 
Some good authors fancy, that theſe rhymes are of all others 
the eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the invention, and furniſh the 
moſt new thoughts of all others. Sarraſin has a poem on the 
defeat of the bouts=rimexz. 
The academy of Lanterniſts at Tholou'e have contributed to- 
wards keeping in countenance the bots-rimex ; by propoſing each 
year a ſet of 14, to be filled up on the glories of the grand 
monarque: the victorious ſonnet to be rewarded with a fine 
medal. —An inſtance hereof may be given in the following 
one, filled up by P. Commire. 


Tout eſt grand dans le roi, Paſpee ſeul de ſon buſte, 
Rend nos fiers ennemis plus froids que des glagons: 
Et Guillaume attend que le tems des moiſſons, 
Pour ſe voir ſoccomber ſous un bras fi robuſte. 
Alon ne nous 2 a ite plus les, miracles d Auguſte; 
Louis de bien regner lui feroit des lecons : 
Horace en vain Pegale aux dicux dans fes chanſons : 


Moins que mon heros il etoit ſage & juſte, Sc. 
BOW, Arcus, a weapon of offence, made of wood, horn, or 
other elaſtic matter, which after being ſtrongly bent, by 
means of a ſtring faſtened to its two ends, in returning to its 
natural ſtate throws an arrow with great force. Sce Ak- 
CHERY, ARRow. 
It is alſo called the lang- boro; by way of diſtinction from the 
croſs-bow, or arbalet. See ARBALET. 


8. 


| The bow is the moſt ancient, and univerſal of all weapon 
| It 


BOY 


It has been found to obtain among the moſt barbarous and 
remote people, and who had the leaſt communication with 
the reſt of mankind, The ancients aſcribe its invention to 
Apollo, | . 

'T he uſe of the bow and arrow was firſt aboliſhed in France 
under Lewis XI. in 1481; and in their place were introduced 


the Swiſs arms, that is, the halbard, pike, and broad-ſword. | 


See ARMS. 

The long-bow was formerly in great vogue in England; and 
many laws were made to regulate, and encourage its uſe, 
The parliament under Henry VIII. complain “ of the diſuſe 


&* of the /ong-bow, heretofore the ſafeguard and defence of 


e this kingdom, and the dread and terror of its enemies.” 
. 0) | Py 
By 33 H. 8. c. 9. for every bow of yew, the bowyers of 
London were obliged to make two of elm, witch-haſel, afh 
or other wood; and the country bowyers, three. —But this 
jaw was afterwards repealed ſo far as related to London; and 
(by 8 El. c. 10.) every bowyer was obliged to have ae” te 
by him fifty good and able bows of elm, witch-haſel, or a „ 
well and ſubſtantially made, and wrought.— The be/t. /art of 
bows of outlandiſh yew not to be fold for above 6s. 8d.— 
The ſecond fort for 3s. 44.— The coarſe ſort, called livery- 
baws, for 25, —By 12 Ed. 4. c. 2. that bows might not be 
wanting, nor the price riſe too high, every merchant who 
imported goods from Venice, or other place, from which 
' bow-ſtaves uſed to be brought; was for every tun of mer- 
chandize to import four bow-ſtaves in pain of 6s. 8 d. for 
every bow-ſtave whereof default is ſo made. And (by 1 K. 
3. c. II.) ten bow-ſtaves for every butt of malmſey; in pain 
of 135. 44. for every ton. 
Row, among builders, denotes a beam of wood, or braſs, with 
three long ſcrews that govern or direct a lath of wood or ſteel 
to any arch; chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſhips, and 
projections of the ſphere, or wherever it is requiſite to draw 
large arches. See ARCH. | 
Bow, is alfo the name of an inſtrument formerly uſed at ſea for 
taking the ſun's altitude; conſiſting of a large arch of go de- 
grees, graduated, three vanes, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade- 
vane, a ſight-vane, and an horizon-vane, — But it is now out 
of uſe, 
Bow of a ſhip, is that part of her which is broadeſt before: it 
begins at the loof, and compaſſing about towards the ſtem, 
ends at the ſternmoſt part of the fore-caſtle. 


If a ſhip have a broad round bow, they call it a bold bow; if 


ſhe have a narrow thin bow, they ſay ſhe has a lean bow. 

The piece of ordinance that lies in this place, is alſo called the 

bow-piece ; and the anchors that hang there, are called her 

great and little bower, See BowER, ANCHOR, &c. 
Rain-Bow. See the article RaiN-Bow. | 
Bow-Bearer, an under officer of the foreſt, who is to obſerve 


and take notice of all manner of treſpaſs againſt-vert or veni- | 
ſon ; and to attach, or cauſe to be attached, the offenders, in | 


the next court of attachment. | 

BOWER, an anchor carried at the bow of the ſhip. See 
ANCHOR and Bow. | 
There are uſually two Lowers, called fir? and ſecond, or the 
great and little bower. 

BOWL-Haſſel. See the article W ass8E L-BowL, 

BOW LING, or Bow-LINE, a rope faſtened to the leech, 
or middle part of the outſide of the fail in a ſhip, ſerving to 
make the ſail ſtand ſharper or cloſer, by a wind. 

The bowling is faſtened by two, three, or four ropes, like a 
crow's foot, to as many parts of the fail ; only the mizen- 
bowling is faſtened to the lower end of the yard. 

The bowling belongs to all fails, except the ſprit-ſail, and 
ſprit-top-ſail ; where it is omitted for want of room to hale 
it forwards by ; and thence it is, thoſe ſails cannot be uſed 
cloſe by a wind. | 

When they ſay, Eaſe the bewiis check, or run up the bowl- 
ing; they mean, let it more lack. 

BowLING-Knot, denotes a knot that will not ſlip, by which the 
bowling-bridle is faſtened to the crengles. 

BO W-Saw. See the article Saw. 

BOW SE, a ſea-term, ſignifying as much as Hale, or pull toge- 
ther. 

Thus, haling upon a tack, is called beuſing upon a tack ; and 
when they would have the men pull all together, they cry, 
bowſe away. 

BOW-SPRIT, or BoLT-SPRIT, a kind of maſt in a veſſel, 
ſtanding foremoſt on the prow; and reſting ſlope ways on the 
head of the main ftern : its lower end is faſtened to the part- 

ners of the fore- maſt, and farther ſupported by the fore-ſtay : it 
ſerves to carry the ſprit-ſail, ſprit top-ſail, and jack-ſtaif, 
Lid. Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 124. fig. 2. u. 16. See alſo the article 
MasrT. | 
The bow-ſprit ſhould be two thirds of the length of the main- 
maſt, and its thickneſs equal to the mizen-maſt : when it is 
twelve fathoms five foot long, its yard muſt be eight fathoms 
two foot long; and the top-maſt of the bow-ſpr:it, three fa- 
thoms one foot, 

BO W-Staves, See GARBLING of Bow-/taves. 

BOY AR, or Bor Ak, a term uſed for a Ruſſian lord, or 


| 


; 


According to Becman, bovars are what i 
called the upper nobility: he adds, that — of Musch 
) 


COUntrics 2 


in his diplom 
WODE. F waywedes, See Way. 


BOYAU, in fortification, a branch of the trenches 
5 or 


line, or cut, which runs from the trench 
of ground ; being drawn parallel to the — * 
that it may not be enfiladed, that is, that the ſhot by Place, 
town may not ſcour along it. von the 
BOYLE's Lectures, a courſe of ſermons or lectu 
foot by the honourable Robert Boyle Eſq; in 1691 ; pany On 
hgn, as expreſſed by the inſtitutor, is, to prove 4 2 
the Chriſtian 2 againſt infidels, without deſcend t 
any controverſies. among Chriſtians ; a 
colic ſcruples, 8 n eee di 
or the ſupport of this lecture, he aſſi 1 
houſe in Crooked - lane, to ſome learned Eine coy - 
of mortality, to be elected for a term mot exceed; © bill 
years, by the late archbiſhop Tenniſon, and others S Ir 
fund proving precarious, the ſalary was ill-paid ; i 1 2 
| which inconveniences, the ſaid archbiſhop procured Peer 
ſtipend of 50 pound, for ever, to be paid quarterly; 2 
on a farm in the pariſh of Brill, in the county of Buck; 25 
BO VYVLIN G. See the articles Bor LIN G and EnulIIr 
B R A C3. commonly taken for a couple, or Pair ; - " 
this ſenſe is applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beafts of — * 
as a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, &c.— They alſo fa 15 ds 
of greyhounds. See PA IR, &c. | „ 
BRACE, in architecture, denotes a piece of timber ſrameg ; 
with bevil- joints; ſerving to keep the building from ſwer * 
either way, "ns 
When a brace is framed into a king-piece, or princi 
it is called by ſome a „rut. e 
BRACE, BRAc c HID, or Brafſe, alſo denotes a foreign long m 
ſure, anſwering to our tathom. See Fa THON 11 vl 
„ &c. 5 
„in heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of 
which are termed, He bears * a chef nl 8 | 
chevronels braced, in the baſe of the eſcutcheon, b the 
name of Fitz-hugh.—F. Tab. Herald. fig. 17. a 
BRACES, in the ſea-language, are ropes belonging to all the 
yards of a ſhip, except the mizen, two to each yard: beine 
reeved through blocks faſtened to pendants ſeized to the 
yard-arms—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 11. 21. 50. 68, 89, 112, 
I 30. 139. 
The uſe of braces is, to ſquare the yard; that is, to ſet it 
ſquare, —Hence, to brace the yard, is to bring it to either ſide, 
o traverſe the yard, is to ſet it any way over-thwart.— 75 
right the yard, is to bring it ſo as it may Land at right angles 
with the length of the ſhip. | | 
All braces come aftward on; the main-brace comes to the 
poop, the main-topſail-brace to the mizen-top, and thence to 
the main-ſhrouds ; the fore and fore-topſail braces come down 
- the main, and main-top-ſail ftays, and ſo of the reſt. 
he mizen-bowling ſerves for a brace to that yard ; and the 
croſs-jack braces are brought forward to the main-ſhrouds, 
whenever a ſhip fails cloſe by a wind. See YARDs. 
BRACHIAUS, or BRACHIAL Is, a name given to two 
muſcles of the arm, the one external, the other internal, 
BRAcHIx us Externus ariſes about the middle and poſterior 
part of the humerus. It joins its fibres with the muſculus 
longus and brevis; and being externally tendinous, they, to- 
gether, cover all the elbow, and are inſerted into the olecra- 
num.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 12. | 
BRAcHIxus Internus, lies partly under the biceps ; it riſes by 
a fleſhy beginning from the middle and internal part of the 
humerus ; and is inſerted into the upper and fore-part of the 
cubitus, by a very ſhort but ſtrong tendon : it ſerves to bend 
the arm.— See Tab. Anat, (Mol.) fig. 1. u. 25. Fg. 2. n. 14: 
g. 7. N. II. | | 
BRAG HIAL-Nerves. ge Nerve. 
Coraco-BRACHIALIS. © } Coraco-BRACHIALS. 
BRACHMANS, a branch of the ancient gymnoſophiſts 
or philoſophers of India, remarkable for the ſeverity of their 
lives, and manners. See the article Gy MNO$OPHISTS. 
The Greeks uſually give them the name gene though 
Clemens, Porphyry, &c. make the brachmans only a branc 
of the gymnoſophiſts, whom they divide into two ſets, 
Brachmanes, and Samanæi. 
There are ſome in the Indies who ftill bear the name, and 
live in the ſame manner as the ancient brachmans : the Fol- 
tugueze call them bramanes or bramenes; We uſually, dre. 
mins. 
Some ſay, they derive their name from the patriarch Abra- 
ham, whom, in their language, they call brachma, or ere 
Others deduce it from the name of their God, brachma ; Wie 4 
ſome again take to be the ſame with Abraham : whence 0 
tel calls them abrachmanes. F. Thomaſlin fetches me ; 
from the Hebrew, harach, to fly or eſcape 3 becauſe the x 4 
mans retire into the country, and live in deſarts. _ 
author gives us another derivation, vi. from the : < 15 8 
barach, benedicere, orare, to bleſs, pray; in fegat ö 
their principal occupation. 


truth of 


grandce, See NOBILITY, 
/ 


a i into 
Porphyry obſerves, that the ancient grachmans ſuccce led rp 


B R A 


ht of family z whereas the Samanzans were 


he order, by ri 
led land A Gu former therefore were all of the ſame fa- 


-mily, the latter of various. ES wag 8 
T 8 were perfectly at liberty, paid no taxes, Nor 


nd fruits; abſtaining from all animals, and thinking it 
3 to touch them. The greateſt part of the day and 
night they ſpent, in ſinging hymns in honour of the deity; 
praying and fafting continually. The greateſt part of them 
T 1 nothing they appeared to wiſh ſo earneſtly for as 
death ; looking on life as a burthenſome thing, and waiting 
with impatience for the ſeparation of their ſoul and body. 
This is the account Porphyry gives of them, 
Kircher obſerves, that the brachmans held the opinion of Py- 
thagoras, relating to the ſoul and its tranſmigration; and 
Jed a life in all reſpects agreeable to his: or rather, it was 
from the brachmans, that Pythagoras borrowed his opinions, 
his manner of living, &c. Py THAGOREAN, METEM- 
PSY CHOSIS, Oc. 2 ing 
The modern brachmans, are the ſucceſſors of the ancient, 
and the prieſts or divines of the idolatrous Indians. 
Rogers diſtinguiſhes fix ſorts of them; the eiſinnua, the 
S:ivia, the Smaerta, the Schaerwaecka, the Paſenda, and 
the T/cheftra. 5 
Theſe are much converſant in aſtrology and aſtronomy. 
They have ſo great a veneration for cows, that it is ſaid, they 
Jook on themſelves as bleſſed, if they can but die with the 
tail of one of them in their hand. They ſometimes make 
proceſſions of 400 leagues, drawing after them whole cities 
and towns; feeding the people, when ſtopped at the paſſages 
of rivers overflowed, in a manner which is ſaid to be mira- 
culous ; by giving them every thing they deſire, without 
making any. proviſion. 
M. Marſhall obſerves, that whenever they write any thing, 
they put a figure of one in the firſt place; to ſhew, as they 
ſay, that they acknowledge but one God. They account the 
world the body of God, the higheſt heavens his head, the fire 
his mouth, the air his breath, the water his ſeed, and the 
earth his legs and feet. They maintain a pre-exiſtent ſtate ; 
and from that, account for the tempers and manners of men in 
this: they alſo maintain the metempſychoſis, but in a gro 
ſer ſenſe than Pythagoras; believing, that the ſouls of ill 
men pals into reptiles, inſets, and vegetables, for their pu- 
niſhment and purgation.— They compute the world to be a- 
bout 3892850 years old; and ſeem to have ſome obſcure tra- 
ditions of the Mofaic paradiſe, Adam, Eve, and the deluge. 
They have alſo a notion of God's being incarnate, and living 
ſome time among men. 5 
Their religion conſiſts in leading a pure life, waſhing away 
their ſins in the river Ganges, muttering over divers prayers, 
and doing ſtrange and incredible penances.— They burn their 
dead with much ceremony; and ftrewing the aſhes on the 


from ſome figure or impreſſions pretended to be made on it, 
into what body his ſoul is gone; viz. if the impreſſion of the 
foot of a dog or ox, &c. appear, they give out he is tranſmi- 
| grated into one of thoſe animals; if there be no impreſſion, 
he is then gone to the ſtarry region. 

They have alfo abundance of cabbaliſtic notions ; v. gr. ſay 
they, the numbers 28,35,2,7 —6,3,32,31,—34,29,8,1,— 
4,5, 30, 33, written in the ſame order, in the ſquares of a ſquare 
figure, and your enemy's name written under it, while you 
wear it, he cannot hurt you, &c. See Phil. Tranſ. No 268. 
See BANIANS, 

BRACHYGRAPHY, (from Bexxus, Mort, and ysuOs, 
feribo, I write) denotes the art of ſhort-hand writing. See 
TACcHYGRAPHY. | 
BRADS, a ſlender kind of nails, uſed in building, having no 
ſpreading heads as other nails have. Sce NAIL. 

Of theſe, ſome are called joiners-brads, and are for hard wain- 
ſcot ; others batten-brads, for ſoft wainſcot; and ſome b;!1- 
brads or quarter-heads, uſed when a floor is laid in haſte, or 
for ſhallow joiſts ſubject to warp. SY 
BRAILS in a Ship, ſmall ropes uſed in furling the fails acroſs. 
The brails are reeved through blocks, which are ſeized on 
either ſide the ties, a little diſtance off upon the yard, fo that 
they come down before the ſails of a ſhip, and are faſtened 
at the ſkirt of the fail to the crengles. Their uſe is, when the 
fail is furled acroſs, to hale up its bunt, that it may the more 
reauily be taken up or let fall, —See Tab. Ship. fg. I. u. 6. 
Theſe rails belong only to the two courſes and the mizen-ſail. 
ried ſay, hale up the brails, or which is all one, brail up 
the ſails, the meaning of which is, that the ſail is to be haled 
up, in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 
BRAIN, In a general ſenſe, is that large, ſoft, whitiſh maſs, 
incloſed in the cranium or ſkull; wherein all the organs of 
ſenſe terminate, and the ſoul is ſuppoſed principally to reſide. 
—dee Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 4. lit. a. a. a. d. d. d. fg. 5. lit. 
a.a.b.b, See alſo CRANIUM, Heap, Sc. 

The brain is encompaſſed with two meninges, or membranes, 


called dura and pia mater. See MENINGES, Dura Ma- 
ter, &c. - | 


were under the command of any perſon : they lived on herbs, 


ſolitude, without marrying, or poſſeſſing any eſtates. 


place where the deceaſed firſt laid after his death, they judge | 


Orr 


Its _ 5 the ſame with that of the bones that conta'n it, 
O , . es; | 


viz. roundiſh, oblong, and fat on the ſides: it is divided in- 
to three principal parts, viz. the cerebrum, or brain ſtricty 


two latter of which ſee under their proper heads, CEREBEL- 
LUM, and MEDULLA. | 
BRAIN, in a more proper ſenſe, 1s that large globulous part 
which fills the fore and upper part of the ſkull. See CR A- 
NIUM. | 
It is divided by a duplicature of the dura mater, called from 
its figure falx, into two equal parts, called right and left he- 
miſpheres; though the figure of the brain be pretty far from 
a ſphere. It is alſo ſeparated from the cerebellum by another 
duplicature of the ſame dura mater, 
It conſiſts of two kinds of ſubſtance ; the one cineritious, or 
aſh-coloured, ſoft and moiſt ; which being the exterior, is 
- alſo called the cortex, or cortical part of the brain: the thick- 
neſs of this is about half an inch, though by reaſon of the ſi- 
nus's and ſutures in the brazn it appears more. The other, or 
inner ſubſtance, is white, more ſolid, as well as more dry 
than the cortex, and is called the marrow or medullary, and 
ſometimes the fibrous part, in contra-diſtinction to the other, 
which is alſo called the g/andulous part. 
The cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed from the mi- 
nute branches of the carotid and vertebral arteries; which be- 
ing woven together in the pia mater, ſend from each point 
thereof, as from a baſis, little branches, which, being twiſ- 
ted together into the form of a gland, incloſe the medulla, or- 
dinarily to the thickneſs of half an inch; but in ſome places 
make deeper ſinus's and furrows within it. Theſe branches 
make circumvolutions like the inteſtines ; each of which may 
be reſolved into others, like, but leſs than the firſt. 
This part, therefore, moſt authors take to be glandu- 
lous; or an aſſemblage of innumerable minute glands, conti- 
guous to each other, deſtined for the ſecretion of animal ſpi- 
rits from the blood, brought hither by the carotids, &c.— 
Theſe glandules, Malpighi obſerves, are of themſelves oval, 
but by their mutual compreſſure become angular; and run 
waving within each other: ſeveral of theſe connected form 
others larger; and theſe again unite into others, from the ag- 
gregate whereof are formed tubes, of which the outer cortex 
is compoſed, —Theſe little glands conſiſt of the branches of 
the arteries which bring the blood ; of the veins arifing at 
their extremities, which catry it back again ; of ſecretory 
tubes ſecerning the animal ſpirits, and of excretory ducts for 
diſcharging them into the medulla : though theſe are too mi- 
nute to have ever been ſeen, See CoR TICAL. 
The inner, or medullary part of the brain, conſiſts of infinitely 
fine fibres, ariſing from the leaſt and minuteſt branches or fi- 
laments of the glands of the cortex; as is diſtinctly ſeen in 
the cerebellum, though ſcarce viſible in the cerebrum : theſe 
receive the fluid ſeparated and ſubtilized, from the glands of 
the cortex; and by means of the nerves, which are no more 
than productions of this part, diſtribute it all over the body. 
Authors, here, however, are divided ; the generality, with 
Malpighi, making the ſubſtance of the cortex glandulous, as 
above; others, with Ruyſch and Leewenhoeck, deny any 
thing like glands in it ; and allow nothing but little cryp- 
tz, or ſinks, opening laterally to the arteries; and thence 
receiving a juice already ſecerned from the blood, and tranſ- 
mitting it to the medulla. —This doctrine, it ſeems, is the 
reſult of anatomical injections and microſcopical obſervations ; 
but the other appearing the moſt conſiſtent with the ceconomy 
of nature in other things, is generally adhered to. 
The cortex covers the whole medullary ſubſtance both of the 
brain and cerebellum ; fo as wherever the cortical ſubſtance 
ends, there the medullary commences ; and this in the ap- 
pendices, ventricles, interſtices, and ſinus's of the medulla, 
as well as in the external ſurface. Something medullary, 
therefore, ariſing from every point of the cortex; at its firſt 
rife, it muſt needs be exceedingly fine and flender : but being 
joined with other parts of the ſame kind, it gradually thickens, 
and at length becoming ſenſible, conſtitutes the medulla ce- 
rebri, the corpus calloſum, the medulla oblongata, and its 
crura, the thalami of the optic nerves, the medulla cerebelli, 
and its production into the medulla oblongata; which, with 
theſe additions, forms the corpora pyramidalia and oliva- 
ria, and is extended into the ſpinal marrow. And from 
the ſame medullary ſubſtance, both in the cranium, and in 
the caſe formed by the union of the vertebrz, ariſe all the 
nerves. See NERVE; ſee alſo Corpus, PYRAMIDALE, &c. 
Though the primary fibrillæ, or filaments, when united, 
ſeem to form one compact body or mas; yet Boerhaave 
ſhews, they are really diſtinct and ſeparate from each other: 
that thus ariſing from each part of the cortex, and tending 
as it were to the centre of the ſphere, they firſt form the me- 
dulla ; that others, reflected hence and collected above, form 
the corpus calloſum and fornix ; and below, form the corpus 
calloſum and legs of the medulla oblongata; that the like fi- 
brillæ ariſing from the cerebellum, join with them: the re- 
ſult of which juncture, is the medulla ſpiralis. And laſtly, 
that the like fibrillæ ariſing from the cortex, continued within 
the cavities of the medulla, join with them, and add freſh 
conſiſtence thereto, 
Hence we ſee the reaſon of the bulk, figure, and poſition of 
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| fo called, the cerebellum, and the medulla oblongata the 
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the cortex of the brain, as well as the uſe and neceſſty of | the fiſth pair, and fixth pair, called al the 
the cavities called ventricles of the brain : of theſe ventricles | auditory nerves, par vagum, and the ninth a= the 


there are four; one in each hemiſphere, ſeparated by a thin See NERvE. . 
tranſparent ſubſtance, running all along from the fornix un-| The blood- veſſels of the brain, are the two internal 


der the corpus calloſum, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the and the vertebral arteries —The firſt, piercing the 1 
ſeptum lucidum theſe two are called the lateral ventricles. ter, communicate with the cervicals, and proceeding ma- 
— The third is under the fornix, and called r:ma : the fourth ſend a branch to the plexus choroides; till — 
between the cerebellum and medulla oblongata. pia mater, and making ſeveral turns and cicum reidan, 
From the whole, it appears paſt doubt, that the fibres of the thereon, they terminate, at laſt, in the little glands that 
brain are exceedingly minute canals ; that they receive an ſtitute the cortex. — The vertebral arteries, paſſing the = 
humour, infinitely the moſt ſubtile, fluid, moveable, and folid| mater, go along the under {ide of the medulla - tal 
of any in the whole body ; prepared and ſecreted by the art- giving branches to the ſpinal arteries, they join in one back 
ful ſtructure of the cortex, driven into theſe tubules by the called the cervical artery, which communicates with the 
force of the heart, and from every part hereof collected into rotides by two branches, as before. The veins of the 5. 
the medulla oblongata.—And this is what ſome call ani- do not run along by the ſides of the arteries, as in other 206g 
mal ſpirits, others the nervous juice; the great inſtrument of | of the body, but riſe from their extremities in the 5 ny 
ſenſation, muſcular motion, c. See SpIRITS, MuUsCLE,| whence they diſcharge themſelves into the ſinus of the * 
MusCULAR, SENSATION, Ec. mater. See CAROTID, CERVICAL, Ec. 
In the ſpace between the two hemiſpheres of the brain, under For the great bulk of the brain, this reaſon may be : 
the falx, or rather under the longitudinal ſinus of the dura mater, z. that on account of the exceeding ſubtility and fineneſ⸗ of 
js a white ſubſtance of a texture more compact than the reſt | the animal ſpirits, and the flowneſs in which their — 
of the medulla of the brain ; and for that reaſon called cor- muſt be effected 5 together with the great quantity of them 
pus calloſum, which runs along the whole tract of the falx, | required in diſcharging the animal functions; there muſt of 
and receives from each ſide the terminations of the medulla, | neceſſity be an infinite number of glands to ſeparate and 5 
interſperſed between the ſeveral windings of the cortex, and] pare them. From the ſame principle, we ſee why the 1 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be a kind of baſe or ſupport to it.— The] is much bigger in men than in other animals; and in other an: 
manner wherein this is formed, is ſhewn above: we ſhall] mals, why, cæteris paribus, it is generally biggeſt in thoſe which 
only add, that on occaſion hereof, ſome authors, M. Aftruc | diſcover the greateſt ſhare of ſagacity, v. gr. in monkeys; 
for inſtance, inſtead of two ſubſtances, viz. the cortex and 1 a conſiderable ſtock of animal ſpirits is to be _ 
medulla, divide the brain into three; viz. the uppermoſt, p! yed in the affairs of cogitation, memory, c. Accor. 
or cineritious, which conſtitutes the cortex; the middle, | dingly, anatomiſts obſerve, that in fools the gain is malle 
which is whiter and denſer than the firſt, and therefore] (cæteris paribus) than in men of ſenſe: this, ſome may . 
called the callous; and the loweſt or inmoſt, which being] count for, by ſuppoſing it the cauſe of the folly; a ſullcienr 
intermixed with radii or ſtriæ of the white and cineri-} flock of ſpirits being wanting to reaſon ftrongſy: and other; 
tious ſubſtance, he calls the /riared part: Aſtruc adds, that] from the œconomy of nature, which proportioned the foci 
the fluid ſecreted in the cortex, is conveyed into innume-| of ſpirits to the expence that would be required, 
rable minute hollow medullary fibrillz, of the ſame nature} From the texture, diſpoſition, and tone of the fibres of the 
with the callous ſubſtance, and contiguous thereto. This brain, philoſophers ordinarily account for the phænomena of 
middle, or callous part, he obſerves, is not diſtinguiſhed by any ſenſation and imagination. See SENSATION and Iuaci- 
appearance of fibres, but is uniform, homogeneous, elaſtic, NATION.—Dr. Aſtruc goes further, and from the ana 0g 
and not unlike the pith of the elder- tree: for which reaſon, between the fibres of the brain, and thoſe of muſical inſtrü- 
he thinks it may be probably conjectured, to conſiſt of innu- ments, ſolves the phænomena of judgment and reaſoning 
merable cells, communicating with each other, divided by | and the defects and perfections of both. —He Lys it down 25 
the interpoſition of membranaceous, flexible, elaſtic, vibra-} an axiom, that every ſimple idea is produced by the occilla- 
tive parietes or columns; which being flowed over by the] tion of one determinate fibre; and every compound idea 
ſpirits, and continually expoſed to the ſhakings thereof, con- | from Fee vibrations of ſeveral fibres: that the greater 
flitute the fibres of the brain. | or leſs degree o evidence follows the greater or leſs force 
Now the ſecreted fluid lowing equally from each point of the] where the fibre oſcillates. Hence he proceeds to ſhew, that 
cineritious ſubſtance into the callous, muſt equably fill and | the affirmation or negation of any propoſition, conſiſts in 
diſtend the cells thereof: and leſt any place ſhould want its| the equal or unequal number of vibrations, which the mor- 
ſhare, proviſion is made for a ſtrict communication; not] ing fibres, repreſenting the two parts of the propcfition, 
only by the apertures of the cells into each other, but alſo] make in the ſame time: i. c. if the vibrations of the fi- 
by the ſtructure of the brain ; the upper parts communicating| bre that gives the idea of the ſubject, and thole of the fibre 
with the under, by the ſeptum lucidum ; the lateral with the] which gives the idea of the attribute of a propoſition, be iſ- 
lateral, by the lata commiſſura ; laſtly, the fore parts with the chronal, or make an equal number of vibrations in the lame . 
hind parts, by the crura, brachia, and roots of the fornix.| time, we are determined to the affirmation of the propofi- 
Theſe cells, he continues, being filled, the ſpirits will pro-| tion; if heterochronal, or the vibrations be unequal, the foul 
ceed to the contiguous ſtriæ of the medullary ſubſiance;| will be determined to a negation, c. Hence reſult conſo- 
which ariſing from the cortex, compoſe the ſtriated part of | nant, diſſonant, and karmonical fibres, &:c.—The evidence 
the brain: and theſe ſtriæ rendered narrower and flenderer,| and certainty of a judgment, whether affirmative or negative, 
and paſſing without the ſurface of the brain, conſtitute the] he deduces from the greater or leſs conſonance or difionance 
firſt principles of the nerves, &c. h | of the fibres of the ſubject and attribute; and a right or wrong 
The other parts cf the brain are the fornix, a production off judgment from the natural or depraved tone ot the fibres of 
the medulla: which, at its extremity next the cerebellum, the brain. | 5 
ſends out two proceſſes or legs, by whoſe juncture is formed Hence he takes occaſion to obſerve, that the fibres of the 
a kind of arch, thence called fornix, which ſeparates the third brain, from their analogy to thoſe of muſical inſtrunæ , 
ventricle from the two upper ones. At the bottom of the] may be perverted ſeveral ways; viz. by being ren r 159 
fornix are two holes, by which the third ventricle has a com-| dry or too moiſt, too {tiff or too lax, &c. In a phicaty, 2 
munication with the others; that before is called vulva, and| thinks the fibres too dry, and too much diſtended by t. 
that behind anus. —The third ventricle, or rima, which is in| heat of the blood, &c. In a mania, theſe fibres he thinks to 
the medulla oblongata, has likewiſe two apertures; the one rigid, as well as too dry and diſtended. In a Ithargy, they 
the orifice of the infundibulum, or funnel, which is a canal are too much ſoftencd by phlegm ; in idiocy, or foul;ſcnei, 
reaching to the glandula pituitaria: the other is a duct, they are ſometimes too ſoft, and ſometimes too hard. Latif, 
whereby the third ventricle communicates with the fourth in| he thinks that in melancholy, by the repeated ſucceſſue v 
the medulla oblongata, under the cerebellum. That fourth; brations which the attentive meditation of a thing induces, 
ventricle is in the form of a quill, whence it is ſometimes| two or more fibres, which of themſelves exhibit difmilar 
called calamus ſcriptorius. See CALAMUS. and unequal ideas, are (the other parts remaining found) ict 
In the lateral ventricles are found the plexus choroides, which | ſibly brought to an iſochroniſm : to as the ſoul judging well in 
is an aſſemblage of minute veins and arteries ; and four emi-| other reſpects, yet in this always makes a falſe judgment. Se- 
nences, the firſt the corpora ſtriata, the others the thalami| JUDGMENT. 3 
ner vorum opticorum. See CORPORA, THALAMI, c. | The brain does not appear abſolutely neceſſary to animal lite. 
At the entrance of the canal reaching from the third ven-| We have ſeveral inſtances in authors of children brœugtt 
tricle to the fourth, is ſituated the pineal gland; fo called forth alive, and ſurviving their birth for ſome time, ut 
from the figure of a pine-apple, which it reſembles: this any brain: and there are anatomical inftances, of animals ry 
gland Des Cartes ſuppoſes to be the ſeat of the ſoul. See PI- viving the loſs of their brain. Of the firſt kind, we have 
NEAL and Cox ARION. Behind the pineal gland are four | a hiſtory from Paris, of a child delivered at maturity, 200 
eminences; two upper and greater, called nates; and two] living four days, not only without a Hain, but even 2 head 
ſmaller and lower, called teſſes. See MEDULLA Oblongata, | inſtead of both which, was a mais of fleſh like liver founc. 
to which all theſe parts properly belong; ſee alſo each part | M. Denys gives another inſtance, of a child born in 1075 
under its proper head, NaTEs, TEsTEs, Cc. which, ſetting aſide the head, was well formed, _— 
The veſtels of the brain, are nerves, arteries, and veins, —| out any brain, cerebellum, or medulla oblongata: it be 
By turning up the brain, the origins of the nerves pro-] not any cavity for a brain, the ſkull, if ſuch it * 
ceeding from it, are diſtinctly ſeen: theſe are in number ten] called, being ſolid: nor was this any way 3 5 
pair, viz. the olfactory, optic, movers of the eyes, pathetic ; | vertebrz ; ſo that the marrow in the ſpine had no _— | 
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nication with the head: the optic nerves terminated in the 
ſolid om M. le Duc gives a third inſtance, in 1695, 
where there was neither cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, nor even ſpinal marrow ; the cavity that ſhould 
| contain them being extremely ſhallow, and full of a black livid 
ſubſtance, like congealed blood: he adds, this was the third 
ſubject of the kind he had met with. Dr. Preſton, indeed, 
tells us, that M. du 3 found here a ſpinal marrow, 
though of much leſs conſiſtence than ordinary : in which, 
however, he could diſtinguiſh all the four tunics, and the 
two ſubſtances 3 viz. the cortical and fibrous part, as in the 
brain. In a word, he takes this to be a bram itſelf, as much as 
that in the ſkull; nay, more ſo, being more neceſlary to life, 
and more ſenſible, than either the brain or cerebellum: a 
wound or compreſſion in the firſt being always mortal ; not 
ſo in the latter; as appears from the experiments of M. du 
Verney and M. Chirac; the firſt of whom took out the 
}rain and cerebellum of a pigeon ; notwithſtanding which it 
lived, ſought food, had ſenſe, and performed the common 
functions of life: the latter took out the brain from a dog, 
yet it lived ; upon taking out the cerebellum it died ; but blow- 
ing into the lungs, he obſerves, he could keep the animal 
alive, an hour after the loſs of the cerebellum. Upon ſepa- 
rating the medulla oblongata of another dog from the ſpinal 
marrow, and removing it with the brain and cerebellum, he 
kept the dog alive by blowing into the lungs.—To which 
may be added, many inſtances given by Mr. Boyle, not only 
of animals living a long time after the ſeparation of the head 
from the body, but even of the copulation and impregnation of 
ſome inſets under thoſe circumſtances : whence it appears, 
that the ſpinal marrow is ſufficient, on occaſion, for the bu- 
ſineſs of ſenſation, motion, ſecretion of animal ſpirits, &c. 
Traces of the BRAIN. See T RACE. 
BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat, ground, 
ſeparated from the farina or flower, by a ſieve or boulter. 
See FaRIiNnaA, c. 
Of zwwheat-bran it is that ſtarch- makers make their ſtarch ; 
which is nothing elſe but the fæcula remaining at the bottom 
of the veſſels, wherein the bran has been ſteeped in water. 
See STARCH. | 
BRANCHY®, in botany, an arm of a tree, or a part, which 
ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the head or crown 
hereof. See TREE. | 
* The word, according to Salmaſius, comes from the Latin 
branca; in the lower Latin, they ſaid barga: others derive 
it from brachium, an arm; and others from branchiz, the 
gills of fiſhes. | | 
The branches of trees, ſome have obſerved, almoſt conſtantly 
to ſhoot from the trunk at an angle of 45 degrees: the reaſon is, 
that the whole ſpreading being generally confined within an an- 
gle of go degrees, as the moſt becoming and uſeful diſpoſition ; 
that ſpace could not be well filled up any other way, than by 
forming all the interſections which the ſhoots and branches 
make, with angles of 45 degrees only. A ſtrong argument, 


of a wiſe being! 

Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds : 

Lad BRANCH, according to Quintiny, is ſuch a one, as ſhoot- 
ing out from a cut of the preceeding year, is naturally of a 
conſiderable thickneſs, 

Fruit BRANCH, 1s that which ſhoots out of a moderate length 
and breadth from the ſame cut or pruning. — Fruit-branches, 
he adds, have large eyes, and are very near each other. 
BxAx cH Half-H/7%d, is that which being too ſlender for a 
ws5d-branch, and too big for a fruit-branch, is cut off, at the 
length of two or three inches, to make it produce a better 
ſhoot, whether wood or fruit. 

Suriaus I/a2d-BRANCHES, are ſuch as come contrary to the 
order of nature ; or otherwiſe than from cuts of the preceed- 
ing year; or which coming on ſuch cuts, are big in the place 
where they ſhould be ſmall. | 

To underſtand this order of nature, it muſt be obſerved, 
I. That branches ſhould never come, except on thoſe of the 
laſt cut; ſuch, therefore, as ſhoot from other parts are 
ſpurious, 2. The order of the new branches is, if there 
be more than one, that the extreme branch be thicker and 
longer than that immediately under it ; and this bigger and 
longer again than the third, c. Hence, 
where it ſhould be ſmall, it is called ſpurious. 
There are, however, ſome exceptions: in trees that are vi- 
gorous, and yet bear a handſome figure, there cannot well be 
too many fruit. branches; provided they make no confuſion ; 
but for ww9d-branches, there ſhould not ordinarily be above 


cut of the preceeding year. See PRUNING. 

Engrafting of BRANcHEs. See the article ENGRAFTING. 
BRANCHES of Ogives, the reins or arches of Gothic vaults ; 
which traverſing from one angle to another, diagonal-wiſe, 
form a croſs between the other arches which make the ſides of 
the ſquare, whereof thoſe arches are diagonals. See VAuL r 
R Ocrve, &c. | 

RANCHES of @ Bridle, in the manage, are two crooked pieces 
of iron which ſupport the 1 the chain, and the curb, 


if any be big 


one ſuffered to grow, of the ſeveral which ſhoot from each 


that the plaſtic powers of matter, are under the guidance 
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other to the reins ; ſerving to keep the horſe's head under 
command. See BiT and BRIDLE. 
What way ſoever the branches of the bit incline, the horſe's 
mouth goes to the contrary. Ihe duke of Newcaſtle is 
very particular on the head of branches ; explaining their ſe- 
veral kinds, and their effects, which are reducible to thoſe 
of a lever. The branch is always to be accommodated to 
the deſign, either of bringing in, or raiſing a horſe's head, 
and to the neceſſary degree; accordingly, we have ſtrong and 
hardy branches, gentle branches, rude branches, &c. 
With regard to their form and ftructure, branches are either 
ſtreight, in form of a piſtol, for young horſcs to form their 
mouth; or, after the conſtable of France's faſhion, for horſes 
that already carry the head well: oti;c:5 are in form of a 
gigot or leg; others of a bent knee; others ia the French 
fathion, &c. 
Theſe are laws in the manage, 1. That the farther the 
branch is from the horſe's neck, the more effect it will 
have, 2. That ſhort branches, ceteris parilus, are ruder, 
and their effects more ſudden than thoſe of longer. 3. That 
the branch is to be proportioned to the length of the horſc's 
neck. 
BRANcHED Velvet. See the article VELVET. 
BRANCHIA, Bexyya, a name given by the ancient natu- 
raliſts to the gills of fiſhes; which are parts compoſed of car- 
tilages and membranes, in form of leaves; and ferving inftead 
of lungs to perſpire by. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. See 
alſo the article GILLs. 
The branchia, Galen obſerves, are full of little foramina, 
big enough to admit air and vapours, but too fine to give 
paſſage to water. Pliny held, that fiſhes reſpired by their 
gills ; but obſerves that Ariftotle was of another opinion: to 
whom we may add, among the moderns, Dr. Needham. See 
FisH and RESPIRATION. 
BRANDY, properly denote: a proof-ſpirit, obtained by ſimple 
diſtillation from real wines, or fermented juices of grapes. See 
WINE, SPIRIT, Ec. 
The veſſels uſed herein, are uſually of copper: and ſome diſtil- 
lers, to cool the liquor more readily, make the neck of the 
mattras, which is very long, and winding like a ſerpent, paſs 
through a veſlel of cold water. See SERPENTINE, Ec. 
To diſtil BRANDY, they fill the cucurbit half full of the liquor 
from which it is to be drawn; and raiſe it, with a little 
fire, till about one ſixth part be diſtilled ; or till they per- 
ceive that what falls into the receiver is not at all inflam- 
mable. 
The liquor thus diſtilled the firſt time, is called brandy ; 
which ſpirit, purified by another, or ſeveral more diſtillations, 
is what we call ſpirit of wine recti ed. The ſecond diftilla- 
tion is made in balneo mariz, and in a glas cucurbit; and 
the liquor put therein, diſtilled to about one half the quantity: 
which half is further rectified, as long as the operator thinks 
fit. See DISTILLATION, RECTIFICATIOrN, e. 
To abridge theſe ſeveral diſtillations, which are long and 
troubleſome, they have invented a chymical inſtrument, 
whereby the rectification of ſpirit of wine is performed, at 
one ſingle diftillation : the deſcription and figure of which 
initrument may be ſeen in Glaſer's Cihymiſtry. 
To try the goodneſs of rectified ſpirit of wine, it muſt be 
lighted into a blaze: if then it conſumes wholly, without 
leaving any impurity behind; or, which is ſurer fill, if af- 
ter putting a little gun-powder in the bottom of the fpirit, 
the gun-powder take fire when the ſpirit is ccnſumsd, the li- 
uor is good. 
hoſe who deal in Brandy, (we ſpeak only of that made 
with wine) chuſe it white, clear, of a good taſte, and ſuch 
as will bear the teſt or proof; i. e. ſuch as in pouring into a 
glaſs, forms, a-top of it, a little white lather, which, as it 
diminiſhes, makes a circle, called by the French branly mer- 
chants, the chapelet, by the Engliſh the head or bubble; there 
being no brandy but that well deflegmated, and which retains 
no ſuperfluous humidity, wherein the bead will be entirely 
formed. | 
The chief uſe of brandy, is as a drink; eſpecially in the cold 
northern countries; among the negroes in Guinea, who ſell 
one another for a few bottles of brandy; and among the 
ſavages of Canada, and other parts of north America, "who 
are infinitely fond of it. It is of ſome uſe too in medicine; 
being ſaid to ftrengthen the nerves: and in dying, when 
raiſcd into rectified ſpirit of wine; being 2Ccounted one of 
the dyers non-colouring drugs. See DyIx d. 
The greateſt part of the brandies in uſe, and thoſe too, the 
beſt, are prepared in France: of the French trandies, thoſe 
of Bourdeaux, Rochel, Cognac, Nants, and Poitou are the 
moſt eſteemed; as being of a better taſte, finer and ſtronger, 
and enduring the bubble-proof longer than any of the ref: : 
thoſe of Anjou, Touraine, and Orleans, claim the ſecond 
place, They are chiefly ſent to Paris and Flanders by the 
river Loire. 
Brandy makesa very conſiderable article in the French com- 
merce: the number of foreign veſſels, wherewith all their 
ports are full in time of peace, and which are loaden, in 
good meaſure, with brandy, is incredible. Nants alone fur- 


| 


and which are faſtened on one fide to the head-ftall, on the 
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niſhes 174000 gallons per annum, and Bourdeaux abcve 
twice 
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BRA 
twice as much ; the other places in The Dutch 


take off their hands almoſt as much as all the reſt of Europe. 
Poland and Sweden are the only nations which are not their 


cuſtomers ; theſe preferring the corn brandies of their mn 


countries, made of grains, to the wine brandies of France. 


Of brand, both plain and rectified, are prepared various Kinds 


of ſtrong liquors, with the addition of other ingredients, 
ſugars, ſpices, flowers, fruits, &c. which are 2iterwards cla- 
rified, by paſſing them through a ſtraining bag, or filtering 
them through brown paper. See CLARITICA T IOX. — Such 
arc cinnamon waters, anniſeed waters, fennel waters, iclle- 
ry waters, citron waters, Sc. A great part of theſe are 
brought from Montpellier; where they arc ſuppoſed to be 
better prepared than any where elſe. Sec WATEA 

Cherry Ba ANDY. Sce the article CHERRY. 

BRASIL. Sce the article BRAZIL. 1 

BRASS, a ſactitious metal, compoſed of er fuſed with 
Japis calaminaris, which gives it a hardneſs; and y<:;owncic. 
See METAL, and CoPPER. 
The manner of making braſs is ſaid to have been kept a ſe- 
eret in Germany for many ages. I he method of preparation 
among us is as follows. The lapis calaminaris being calcined, 
and ground fine as flour, is mixed with ground charcoal ; 
and incorporated, by means of water, into a maſs : thus pre- 
pared, about ſeven pounds of the calamine is put into a mel- 


ting-pot of about a gallon ; and over it, about five pounds of 
copper; which is let down into a wind-furnace eight ſoot 


deep, remaining there about eleven hours; in which time it 
is converted into braſs. After melting, it is caſt into plates, 
or lumps: forty-five pounds of crude calamine, produces 
thirty pounds burnt, or calcined, and fixty pound of copper 
make with calamine, an hundred pound of braſs. 

They ſometimes uſe bra/s-/5ruff inſtead of copper; but that 
is not always to be procured in quantities ſufficient ; being 
no more than a collection of pieces of old braſs. 

Pure braſs is not malleable unleſs hot; when cold it breaks: 
after melting twice, it is no longer in à condition to bear the 
hammer at all: to work it, they put ſeven pound of lead to 
an hundred of bras; which renders it more ſoft and pliable. 
The beſt braſs guns are made of malleable metal, not of 
pure copper and calamine alone; but it is neceſſary to add 
coarſer metals, to make it run cloſe and ſounder, ſuch as lead 
and pot- metal. . 
The beſt proportion for gun- metal, it is ſaid, is for eleven 
or twelve thouſand weight of metal, to uſe ten thouſand 
pound of copper, nine hundred pounds of tin, and fix hundred 
pound of braſs; but the proportion is variable, according to 
the quality and goodneſs of the copper. See CANNON. 
Bell- metal is a compoſition of braſs and tin: and pot- metal 
of braſs and lead; twenty pound of lead, is uſually put into 
an hundred pound of pot-metal. See BELL. 

C:rinthian BR Ass, &s Corinthium, has been famous in all antiqui- 
ty: L. Mummius having ſacked and burnt the city Corinth, 
146 years before our Saviour's time, it is ſaid this precious 


metal was formed from the immenſe quantities of gold, ſilver 


and copper wherewith that city abounded, thus melted and run 
together by the violence of the conflagration. — The flatues, 
veſlels, &c. formed of this metal were ineftimable : thoſe 
who ſpeak of it accurately, diſtinguiſh it into three kinds; in 
the firſt, gold was the prevailing metal; in the ſecond, ſil- 
ver; in the third, 
blended. | 

BRASS tire. See the article WrR E. 

BRAVA Pareira. See PAREIR A Brava. 

BRAZIL, or BRASIL, an American wood, commonly ſup- 
poſed to have been thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought 
from Brazil: though Huet ſhews it had been known by that 
name many years before the diſcovery of the country. V. 
Iluetiana, p. 208. 

It is denominated variouſly, according to the places whence 

it is brought. Thus we have brazz/ from Fernambuc, bra- 

zi of Japon, of Lamon, of St. Martha; and laſtly razilet- 

te, or Jamaica wood, brought from the Antilles. 

The braz:/ tree ordinarily grows in dry barren places, and in 
the middle of rocks; it is very thick and large, uſually 

crooked and knotty: its flowers, which are of a beautiful 


red, exhale 2 very agreeable ſmell, which ftrengthens the 


brain. Though the tree be very thick, it is covered with 
ſo groſs a bark, that uvhen the ſavages have taken it off the 


wood, a trunk, which before was the thickneſs of a man, is 
| 


* 


ſcarce left equal to that of his leg. 

Brazil wood is very heavy, dry, crackles much in the fire, 
and ſcarce raiſes any ſmoak, by reaſon of its extreme dry- 
neſs, None of the ſeveral kinds have any pith, except that 


of Japon: that of Fernambuc is efteemed the beſt. It muſt | 


be chuſen in thick pieces, cloſe, ſound, without any bark 
on it; and ſuch as, upon ſplitting, of pale becomes red- 
diſh; and when chewed has a ſaccharine taſte. —It is much 
uſed in turned works, and takes a good poliſh ; but its chief 
uſe is in dying, where it ſerves for a red colour: it is a ſpu- 


rious colour, however, it gives; and eaſily evaporates and | 


fades : nor is the wood to be uſcd without allum and tartar. 
See DyINð G. 
From the brazil of Fernambuc, is drawn 2a kind af carmine, 


gold, filver and copper were equally | 


BRAZING, the 


| 


; 


| 
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Tpbey fav, make good the breach ; fortify the breach. 


BRE 


by means of acids: there is alſo a liquid lace 
for miniature, See Rep, Lacca, * made of it, 
Or joining of two n; : 
by means of thin plates of braſs, melted r a Iron 
pieces to be joined. Sce SOLDERING. - ty 
If the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of b 
ſaws are to be joined, it is to be covered with beaten ben 
moiſtened with water that it may incorporate with a. en, 
duſt which is here ade d; and the piece is expoſed braſs. 
fire without touching the coals, till the braſs he ir 
run. 0 
To. braze with 2 ſtill greater degree of nicet 
ſolder made of brafs, with a tenth part of tin DOT uſe a 
one third braſs, and two thirds ſilver; or borax 2nd other, 
obſcrving, in all theſe manners of brazing, that the © rol. 
joined cloſe throughout ; the ſolder only holding 1 * be 
places that touch. "ole 
The method of brazing among farriers, Sc. is by bear; 
the two pieces, when hot, over one another : more ro a 
called welding. See WELDING. Properly 
BREACH, in fortification, is a hole gap, or aperty 

in any part of the works of a town, either by vloyie, 3 

non, or ſpringing mines; in order to ſtorm the place if] 

take it by aſſault. See SiE CE, Ass auI, Ee. 1 


5 
1 


a lodgment on the breach: To clear the breach, is to roman 
the rains, that it may be the better defended. TY 
A practicable breach is that where the men may mount 
make a lodgment.—A breach ought to be 1 5 or 20 fa 
wide.—The affailants make their way to it, 
themſelves with gabions, earth-bags, &c. 

To batter in BREACH, battre en brẽche. See BAT TERIxc 

Mount the BazEECH. See the article Mount. ; 

BREAD. See the articles Au MUxITION, and Mog! 
TION. | 


„and 
thoms 
by covering 


C:rjned BREAD. Corswnep. 
French BREAD. See the nt. FRENCRH. 
Cinger Bx EAD. 3 | GINGER. 


Leavened BR EAD. 
Unleovencd BREAD. 
Manchet-BrE AD. 
Cheat B EAD. 
BREADTH. See the articles LAT ITU DE, Diukxsicx 
AREA, Ec. ; 


See Bak ING. 


Hair's BREADTH. HAIR. 
Finger bee 0e articles) FINGER. 
Hands BREADTH. Harp. 


BREAKING bull, the beginning to take a ſhip's lading or 
cargo out of the hold. See Bulk, &c. 
BREAKING graung, in the military art, the beginning of works 
for carrying on the fiege of 2 place; more eſpecially the 
beginning to dig trenches, or approaches. See SIE OE, 
Ta Exc, ForTIFICATION, e. 
BREAMIN G. See the article BxRoominG. 
BREAST, mamma, in anatomy, a prominent fleſhy part of 
the human body, on the outſide of the thorax, ſerving to 
ſeparate the milk. See ThokAx, c. 
The brraſts are much more perfect, more conſpicuous, and 
of more uſe in women than in men: their magnitude is va- 
rious ; always biggeſt in time of geſtation and lactation. 
Their figure repreſents a large ſection of a globe, having in 
the middle a prominence terminating in a blunt point, called 
the papilla, or nipple; in the extremity of which are perſo- 
rations, to which reach lacteal tubes.—About the nipple is 2 
pale browniſh circle, called the areola. See Pa IIIA, Ec. 
The internal ſubſtance of the breaſts, is compoſed of a great 
number of glands, of various fizes, and an oval figure, in- 
termixed with globules and veſſels of fat. Their excreto- 
ry ducts, as they approach the nipple, join and unite toge- 
ther, till at laſt they form ſeven, eight, or more {mall pipes, 
called tubuli lactiſeri, which have ſeveral croſs canals, by 
which they communicate with one another, to obylate tue 
inconveniences that might accrue from the caſual obſtruction 
of one or more of them. Theſe tubes are not every were 
of equal capacity, but in ſome places more, in others leß di- 
ted; fo as to form cells, which ſeem contrived to hinder 
the ſpontancous efflux, and to create a neceſſity of ſucking, 
to ſetch out the contents. 
Of the concurrence of theſe tubuli or pipes, is the ſubſtance 
of the papillæ in great meaſure formed; among which 15 in. 
terſperied a glandulous ſubſtance, ſerving to keep them n 
preſſing too cloſe on each other: and with it are er, 
abundance of fibres derived from the external tegument © 
the papillz ; by means whereof, the lacteal tubes are con- 
ftringed, and the motion of the milk modihed. Ned 
Beſides theſe veſſels, are abundance of fatty globules, ca ” 
Aulus adipsf,, which ſome would have only to fill up * 
interſtices of the glands: but Dr. Drake, after Mag 8 
thinks they contribute to the compoſition of the milk; e 
ſeems ing elſe but water and oil artfully united. See MIIX. 
In virgins the tubes which compoſe the glands of the Irons, 
like ſpbin&er-muſcles, contract fo cloſely, that no fat % 
the blood can enter them : but when the womb grow > 
with a fortus, and compreſles the trui great 


blood flows in greater quantity, and with 
+ arteries of the breafts, and for- 
which being at firſt narrow, 

admits only of a thin water; 


- as the womb grows bigger, the glands receive 2 thic-, 
ker rum] and after birth they run with a thick will: ; be- 
cauſe that blood which before flowed to the fœtus, and 
three or four days afterwards by the uterus, beginning then 
to ſtop, does more dilate the mammillary glands. | 
In men, the brea/ts are very ſmall, and chiefly for _ 
ment; though phyſical hiſtories give inſtances of thoſe 

have had milk in them. 3 

BRE AT HIN G. 3 e n 

E DING ; e the article FISH. 

BR 5 EZE, a 2 wind, blowing from the ſea and land 
alternately, during certain hours of the day or night; only 
ſenſible near the coaſts. See WIND. 3 
The ſea- breexe, Dampier obſerves, commonly riſes in w_ 
morning about nine, proceeding lowly in a fine ſmall blac 
curl on the water towards the ſhore: it increaſes gradually 
till twelve, and dies about five. Upon its ceaſing the land- 
breeze commences, which ag till twelve and is ſuc- 
ceeded in the morning by the ſea- breeze again. 

BREEZE, in 3 are ſmall aſhes and cinders ſome- 
times made uſe of, inſtead of coals, for the burning of bricks. 
But, as this does not ſo well _— the end, the uſe of it is 

rohibited by 12 G. I. c. 35. See BRICK, _ 

BR E GM Lis anatomy, the ſame with fnciput. See S1N- 
CIPUT, 

The brgma conſiſts chiefly of two bones, hence alſo called 
bregma, or bregmatis ofſa, which are two bones of the crant- 
um, otherwiſe called oa parietalia. See PARIETALIA- 

BREST, or BxEAsT, in architecture, a term uſed by tome, 
for that member of a column otherwiſe called the Tore. See 
TORE. es 

BREST-SUMMERS, or BrxessUMERs, in timber- 
buildings, are pieces in the outward parts, and in the middle 
floors, into which the girders are framed. See GIRDER. 

In the inner parts of a building, the pieces into which the 
girders are framed, are called ſummers. See SUMMER. | 
BREVE, Brevis, ſbort, in grammar.—Syllables are diſtin- 
guiſhed into /ongs and breves, according as they are pronoun- 
ced quicker or more flow: the time of a breve is half that 
of a ling; or, as the grammarians expreſs it, a breve is one 
time, and a long two. See ACCENT, . Time, 

MEASURE, c. 

BREvE, in muſic, is a note or character of time, formed 
ſquare, without any tail; and equivalent to two meaſures, or 
ſemibreves. See SEMIBREVE, and CHAFACTERS of mufic. 

BREVE vas. See the article Vas breve. : 

BREVIARY, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the of- 
fice, or ſervice both for day and night, as performed in the 
Romiſh churches. See OFFICE. 

BREVIARY, is more frequently uſed for a church- book, con- 
taining the office of the breviary, that is, the prayers, and 
other parts of the ſervice, with the ſeveral variations to be 
made therein, according to the ſeveral days, canonical hours, 
feaſts, and the like. See Book, LiTURGy, Ec. 

D. Mege derives the name breviary from hence, that the an- 
cient monks, in their journeys, &c. had little books, wherein 
were the pſalms, and leſions, read in the choir, collected 
out of large volumes: and F. Mabillon tells us, he has ſeen 
two ſuch books in the archives of Ciſteaux; they were not 
above three fingers broad: their letter was exceedingly ſmall, 
and conſiſted moſtly in abbreviations, expreſſing a — pe- 
riod in a few ſyllables: whence they had a good title to the 
appellation of breviaries, q. d. abridgements. 

The Roman breviary is general, and may be uſed in ev 


reat artery, 
— force through the 


ces a paſſage into their glands; 


1 


place: but on the model of this have been built various G- 
thers, peculiarly appropriated to each dioceſe, and each order 
of religious. | 

The breviary conſiſts of the ſervices of mattins, lauds, prime, 
third, ſixth, nones, veſpers, and the complines, or poſt commu- 
nio; that is, of ſeven different hours: on account of that ſayi 
of David, Septies in die laudem dixi tibi. See Hours. 

The obligation of reciting the breviary every day, which 
was at firſt univerſal, by degrees was reduced to the bene- 
ficiary clergy alone, who are bound to do it on pain of mor- 
tal fin, and of refunding their revenues, in proportion as 
they are delinquent herein. —[In the fourteenth century, there 
was a particular reſervation in favour of biſhops, for paſſing, 
on occaſion, three days without rehearſing the brews 
The inftitution of the breviary not being very ancient, the 
lives of the ſaints were inſerted in it, agreeable to the opi 
nions of the times; i. e. full of ridiculous ill- atteſted 
which gave a handle to ſeveral purgations, or refor 
thereof by ſeveral councils, partieularl 

Cologne; by ſeveral popes, as Pius V 
Urban VIII. as alſo by ſeveral cardinals 
whom lopped off ſome of the extravagancies, and brought the 
work nearer to the ſimplicity of the primitive offices ; 2s 
acknowledging that in the ancient church there was nothi 
read but ſcripture it ſelf, —Cardinal Quignon carried the 
formation the fartheſt ; leaving out the little office of 


- 


re- 
the 


ng . 


BRE ors 
virgin, the verfes, reſponſes, and a great part of the lives o. 


The breviaries now in uſe, are almoſt innumerable :. the dif- 
ference between them conſiſts principally in the number and 


order of the hymns, pater- noſters, ave-mary's, cre- 
do's, magni .cantemus's, benedictus's, canticamus's, 
nunc dimittis's, miſereres, hallelujah's, gloria patri's, &c. 
The moſt eminent, after the Roman 6brevary, are, that of 
the Benedictins, that of the Bernardins, of the Chartreux, 
of the Præmonſtratenſes, of the Dominicans, the Carmelites, 
the Franciſcans, and Jeſuits; alſo that of Cluny, of the church 
of Lyons, the church of Milan, and the Mozarabic breviary, 
uſed in Spain. But in reality there is ſcarce a church in the 
communion of Rome, in France, Flanders, Spain, Germa- 
ny, c. but what has ſomething particular in the form and 
manner of its breviary - though the differences are generally 
inconſiderable. See GALLICAN, AMBROSIAN, @c, 
The breviary of the Greeks, which they call WeIoY 199, horo- 
Iigium, q. d. dial, is the ſame, to a trifle, in almoſt all the 
churches and monafteries that follow the Greek r.te. The 
Greeks divide the pfalter into twenty parts, xaS1opars 
which are a kind of reſts, pauſes, or ſtations : and each pauſe 
is again ſubdivided into three parts. In the general, the 
Greek bretiary conſiſts of two parts; the one containing the 
office for the evening, called perovIrl ov ; the other that for 
the morning, conſiſting of mattins, lauds, prime, tierce, ſixt, 
noncs, velpers, and complines.— The breviary of the Maro- 
nites, contains ſome more conſiderable variations. See MA- 
ROXITE. | | „„ : 
Among the people who ſpeak the Sclavonic language, or any 
of its dialects, the breviary is rehearſed in the vulgar tongue 
25 the Maronites in Syriac, among the Armenians in 
Armenian, &c.—Thoſe who rehearſe the breviary in the 
Sclavonic, are divided as to the rite: ſome following the 
Roman or Latin rite, as the inhabitants of Dalmatia, and the 
nei ing coaſts: thoſe who live farther within the con- 
inent, 2s in Hungary, Boſnia, Sclavonia, &c. and in Po- 
Lnd, Lithuania, and Muſcovy, follow the Greek rite.— 
The breviaries of the Cophts and Abyſſinians, are much a- 
like. See Gaeex, Copur, Cc. | | 

BREVIATOR, an officer under the eaſtern empire; whoſe 
buſineſs was to write and trariſcribe briefs.— At Rome, thoſe 
are ftill called breviators, or abbreviators, who dictate, and 
draw up the pope's briefs. See BRIE T. 

BREVIS abi, in anatomy, one of the extenſor muſcles of 
the cubitus, arifing from the external ſpine of the humerus. 

Bx E VIS radii, one of the ſupinator muſcles of the radius, ari- 
ſing partly from the external condylus of the humerus, and 
partly from the upper and exterior part of the ulna ; and 
inſerted into the ſuperior part of the radius, which it embra- 
mods and ferves to turn the palm of the hand up- 
War | 

Bzevis is alſo uſed by ſome for the third of the extenſors of 
the carpus; which ariſing from the lower part of the hume- 
rus, and running along the radius, terminates in the bone 
of the carpus, which ſuftains the middle finger. 
Some 2natomiſts join this with the ſecond extenſor, and call 
them b:corns, or radialis externus others chuſe to diſtinguiſh 
them, in regard they have different origins, and inſertions ; 

1 and that their bellies are ſeparable. See Ex TEN SOR. 


EV IS extenſor pollicis pedis. Ex rENSOEH. 
— 9 FLEXOR. 
Ba EVIS permeus. See JPERONRVUs. 
Ba Evis pronator radii. PR ON ATOR. 
BREVIUM cafes. Cos ros. 
Bzxevium falſs retorns. .FAaLso. 
BREWED wine. See the article WINE. 


er BREWIN G, the operation of preparing ale, of beer from 


malt. Sce AIZ, BEER, and Mart. 
The uſual proceſs of brewing is as follows. A quantity of 
water being boiled, is left to cool, till the height of the 
ſteam be over ; when, ſo much is poured to 4 quantity of 
malt in the maſhing-tub, as makes it of a conſiſtence ſtiff 
enough to be juſt well rowed up: after ſtanding thus a quar- 
ter of an hour, a ſecond quantity of the water is added, and 
rowed up as before. Laſtly, the full quantity of water is 
added; and that in proportion as the liqour is intended to be 
ſtrong or weak.—T his part of the operation is called maſhing. 
The whole now ftands two or three hours, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the wort, or the difference of wea- 
ther, and is then drawn off into a receiver; and the maſh- 
ing repeated for a ſecond wort, in the ſame manner as for 
the firſt; only the water to be cooler than before, and not 
to ftand above half the time. 
The two worts are then to be mixed, the intended quantity 
of hops added, and the liquor cloſe covered up, gently boiled 
in a copper the ſpace of an hour or two; then let into the 
receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it into the coolers. — 
When cool, the barm or yeſt is applied; and it is left to work, 
or ferment, till ir be fit to tun up. 
For ſmall beer, there is a third maſhing, with the water 
near cold, and not left to ftand above three quarters of an 
hour, to be hopped and boiled at diſcretion. —For double beer 


Vor. I. 


or ale, the two bquors reſulting from the two firſt maſh- 
1 Rrr ings, 


e 


BRI 


ings, muſt be uſed as liquor for a third maſhing of freſh 

malt. For fine ale, the liquor thus brewed, is further pre- 
red with moloſſes. | 

Faſtead of yeſt, ſome uſe caſtile ſoap, others flour and eggs, 

others an eſſential oil of barley 3 others a quinteſſence of 

malt, others of wine, and others the ſal panariſtus. See 


YEsST. 
For the properties of the liquors thus brewed, fee MALT 


uor. 

BRIBERY, in common law, is when a perſon in judicial 
places takes a gift or reward of any perſon who has buſi- 
neſs before him, for doing his office, or by colour of his 
office, except the king only, unleſs it be meat and drink. 
See EXACTION. ; 

BRICK, a kind of factitious ſtone, of a reddiſh colour,“ made 
of a fatty earth, formed into long ſquares, four inches in 
breadth, and eight or nine in length, by means of a wooden 
mould; and then baked and burnt in a kiln, to ſerve for 
the uſes of building, See STONE, BUILDING, T'YLE, 
Ec. 

* There are alſo bricks of a «chit; colour. Wulpit, in Suf- 

folk, is famed for this ſort. 

Bricks appear to be of a very ancient ſtanding; the tower 
of Babel, and the walls of Babylon being built thereof ; as 
appears both from ſacred hiſtory, and from the remains there- 
of ſtill faid to be in being. 
they built with maſſive ſquared ſtones, which they learnt 
from the Tuſcans : towards the latter time of the republic, 
they began to uſe brick; borrowing the practice from the 
Greeks: and the greateſt, as well as the moſt durable build- 
ings of the ſucceeding emperors, as the Pantheon, &c, were 
built therewith. —In the time of Gallienus the buildings were 
compoſed of a row of brick and a row of ſoft gritty ſtone, 


alternately. After him, they laid aſide the uſe of bricks, | 


and reſumed flints. See MASON RV. 


In the eaſt they baked their bricks in the ſun: the Romans 


uſed them crude; only leaving them to dry in the air a 
Jong ſpace of time, viz. four, or five years. 
The bricks uſed by the Greeks were principally of three 


kinds; the firſt called 9idwgon, i. e. of two palms; the ſe- 


cond rerpadugon, of four palms; and the third Tw]zdvgo, of 


five palms. —T hey had other br:c#s, juſt half each of theſe, 
which they joined together to render their work more ſo- 
lid, as well as more agreeable to the eye, by the diverſity of 
figures and ſizes of the bricks. 
Bricks, among us, acquire various names, according to their 
forms, eee e uſes, method of making, place, &c. The 
principal are, — Compaſs bricks, of a circular form, uſed in 
ſteening of walls. Concave, or hollow bricks, on one fide flat, 


like a common brich, on the other hollowed : uſed for con- 


veying water under ground. — Cogging bricks, uſed for making 
the indented work, under the coping of walls built with 
great bricks. — Coping bricks, formed on purpoſe for coping 
of walls.—Dutch, or Flemiſh bricks, uſed to pave yards and 
ſtables, and for ſoap-boilers vats, and cifterns. —Clinckers, 
ſuch bricks as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making, 
—Peather-edged bricks, like the common ſtatute bricks, only 
thinner on one edge than on the other, and uſed to pen up 
the brick pannels in timber buildings. —Samel, or ſandal bricks, 


are ſuch as lie outmoſt in a kiln or clamp, and conſequently | 


are ſoft and uſeleſs; as not being thoroughly burnt.— Great 
bricks, are thoſe which are twelve inches long, fix broad, and 
three thick: the weight of one being about fifteen pounds; 
ſo that 100 weigh 1500, and 1000 of them 15000 pounds : 
their uſe is to build fence walls; together with, — Pilaſter, 
or buttreſs bricks, which are of the ſame dimenſions with the 
great bricks, only they have a notch at one end, half the 
breadth of the brich. their uſe is to bind the work at the 
pilaſters of fence-walls, which are built of great bricks, —Pa- 
wing bricks, or tyles, are of ſeveral ſizes in ſeveral counties 
and places. See TYLE, and PAveEMEnT.—Place bricks, 
ſuch as are made in a place prepared on purpoſe for them, 
near the building they are to be uſed in. —Srzatute, or ſmall 
common bricks, when burnt, ought to be nine inches long, 
four and a quarter broad, and twoand a half thick *. 100 of 
theſe uſually weigh about 550 pounds, and 1000, 5500 pounds; 
about 407 in number, make a tonn weight. Theſe are com- 
monly uſed in paving cellars, hearths, ſinks, c. Thirty 
or thirty-two, if true meaſure, will pave a yard ſquare, and 
330 will pave a ſquare of 100 foot laid flat; but if laid edge- 
ways, there muſt be near double the number.—8zock-bricks 
are to be of the ſame dimenſions; only 5 of an inch thicker, 
By 3G. 2. c. 22, within 15 miles of London, they are to 
be 84 inches long, 4+ broad, and 22 thick. 
Barbaro, in his commentary on Vitruvius, recommends ano- 
ther form of bricks, viz. triangular ones, every ſide a foot 
long, and only an inch and half thick.—Thele, he obſerves, 
would have many conveniencies above others; as being 
more commodious in the management, of leſs expence, and 
of fairer ſhew ; adding much beauty and ſtrength to the mu- 
ral angles, where they fall gracefully into an indented work, 
—Sir H. Wotton wonders they have never been taken into 
uſe, being recommended by, ſo great an authority. 
The earth whereof brich are made, muſt not be ſandy, 


with a gentle fire; and this they continue till th 


Under the firſt kings of Rome, | 


breeze in the burning of br:c#s.— And all bricks are to be burnt 


rs lt 
Flemiſh-BRICKS, | 
Oil of BRICKS, is oil of olives, 


BRI 


which will render them both heavy and brittle : 
be too fat, which will make 3 crack in 85 _ * 
ſhould be made either in the ſpring, or autumna ea 0 
when made, muſt be ſheltered from the ſun if it N 
and yet be expoſed to the air to dry. —If they 
froſty weather, they are to be covered with ſand: 
weather, with wet ſtraw. When they are well 
are to be burnt. | 

'The burning of bricks is performed either in 
clamp.—In the former, the bricks being ſet in, 
covered with pieces of bricks, they put in wood, 


a kiln, Or a 
and the kiln 
to dry them 


dry, which is known by the ſmoak's turning from » 


dark, to a thin black ſmoak, They then ceaſe 


of bricks piled 


earth, j 
of mortar :. then they continue to put in more 8 
7 


the kiln and its arches look white, and the fire appear 

of the kiln: upon which they ſiacken the fire for an ho 
and let all cool by degrees. This they continue to do amy 
nately heating and lacking, till the ware be thorough] 'b oi 
which is uſually effected in 48 hours. 8 
About London, they chiefly burn in clamps, built of h 
bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches in kilns : with . 
vacancy between each brick's breadth, for the fire to pl : 
through : but with this difference, that inſtead of edn 
they truſs or ſpan it over, by making the bricks projckt o - 
over another, on both ſides the place, for the wood and ee 
to lie in, till they meet, and are bounded by the brick; at the 
top, which cloſe all up. The place for the fuel is carried a 
ſtraight on both ſides, till about three foot high : then the 
fill it almoſt with wood, and over that lay a coverin of 
ſea-coal; and then over-ſpan the arch: but they ſtrew * 
coal alſo over the clamp, betwixt all the rows of brich; laſt- 
ly, they kindle the wood, which gives fire to the coal: and 
when all is burnt out, they conclude the bricks ſufficient! 
burnt. 1 
By 12 G. 1. c. 35. earth or clay, deſigned for making 37. 
for ſale, ſhall be dug, and ee at jeafi once between wry | 
of November, and the firſt of February, and not be made in- 
to bricks till after the firſt of March: and no bricks be made 
for ſale but between the firſt of March and twenty-ninth of 
September,—And no ſpaniſh to be mixed with the earth, or 


either in kilns or diſtin clamps, each ſort by it ſelf. 
By 3 G. 2. c. 22. there may be mixed with the bric4-carth 
any quantity of ſea-coal aſhes, ſifted or ſcreened through a 
ſieve or ſcreen half an inch wide, and not exceeding twenty 
loads to the making one hundred thouſand bricks : each load 
not exceeding thirty-ſix buſhel. —And breeze may be mixed 
with coal in the burning of bricks in clamps for ſale, &c.— 
Stock-bricks and place-bricks may be burnt in one and the ſame 
clamp, ſo as the ſtock-bricks be ſet in one diſtinct parcel, and 
not mixed or ſurrounded with place-bricks. 

For the more effectual ſecuring the obſervation of theſe laws, 
it was enacted, by 12 E. 1. c. 35, for the better diſcovering 
of offenders, that the maſter and wardens of the company of 
tylers and brick-layers ſhould have power to ſearch brick- 
kilns, &c. but they having permitted, and even encouraged 
divers perſons to make bricks contrary to the directions in the 
ſaid act; by 2 G. 2. c. 15, they are diveſted of that power; 
and any two, three, or more perſons, appointed by the juſtices 
of peace, are empowered, within fifteen miles of London, 
to go, in the day-time, into any grounds, ſheds, or places, 
where any clay, or earth ſhall be digged, or digging, for 
bricks or pantiles ; or any bricks or pantiles ſhall be making, 
or made for ſale; and there to view, ſearch, and inſpect the 
ſame, &c.—Offenders to forfeit twenty ſhillings for every 
thouſind of unſtatutable bricks, and ten ſhillings for every 
thouſand of ſuch tiles: one moiety to the uſe of the proſecutor, 
the other to the poor of the pariſh where the offence ſhall be 
committed. | 

Goldman obſerves, that bricꝶs will have double the ſtrength, 
if, after one burning, they be ſteeped in water, and burnt 
afreſh. If the Brick. earth be too fat, it muſt be tempered 
with ſand; and that trodden out again, firſt by cattle, then 
men. Bricks made of common earth, melt, nay vitrify, by 
too much heat: for which reaſon, the kilns are made 0 
ſtones that will themſelves calcine, that the vehemence of 
the fire may be broken by them: beſides which, they uſu- 
ally place other bricks, made of an argillous earth, which will 


melt, next the fire. 


See the articles nn 


imbibed by the ſubſtance of 
bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it.—The pieces of.6r1c 
being heated red-hot in live coals, are extinguiſhed in a troug 
half filled with oil of olives: being then ſeparated, and the 
brick thus faturated with oil, groſsly pounded, it is put in x 
retort, and placed in a reverberatory furnace; and cn 
drawn an oil, which the apothecaries call aleum de lateribus, 


and ſome chymilts «il of the Fhilgſapbers, uſed ſor neee de 
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mours in the ſplee n, alſo againft palſies, epilepſies, G c. See 


BIG K-LAVER. See TYLER. 


BRID GE, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, conſiſting of 
one, or more arches erected over a river, canal, or the like, 
ſor the conveniency of croſſing, or paſſing over from one ſide 


to the other. See RIVER, ARCH, Ec. 
A bridge may be conſidered as a road over water. See RoaD. 
anus is made, by ſome learned men, the firſt inventor of 
bridges, as well as of ſhips, and crowns: their reaſon is, that 
in ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, there 
are repreſented on one fide a Janus, with two faces, and on 
the other, a bridge, or a crown, or a ſhip. 
The parts of a bridge are the peers, or legs, pile ; the arches ; 
the pavement, or way over for cattle and carriages ; the fost- 
banks on each fide for foot-paſſengers 3 the rail or parapet, 
which incloſes the whole ; and the butments, or ends of the 
bridge on the banks. See PEER, BUTMENT, Ge. 
Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, on 
account of the inconvenience of laying foundations, and wall- 
ing under water. The earlieſt rules and inſtructions relating 
to the building of bridges, are given by Leon Baptiſta Alberti, 
Archit. 1. 8. Others were afterwards laid down by Palladio, 
. 3. Serlio, J. 3. c. 4. and Scammozzi, l. 5. ail of which 
are collected by M. Blondel, Cours d' Archit. P. 5. l. 1. p. 
629. ſeg. The beſt of them are alſo given by Goldman, Bau- 
tunſt, 1. 4. c. 4. b. 134. and Hawkimoor, Hiſt. Lond. Bridg. 
p. 26, jeg. M. Gautier has a piece expreſs on bridges, anci- 
ent and modern. Trait, des Ponts. Paris 17 16. 12%. 
The conditions required in bridges are, that they be well-de- 
ſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably decorated. The 
peers of ſtone- bridges are to be equal in number, that there 
may be one arch in the middle, where commonly the current 
is ſtrongeſt. Their thickneſs is not to be leſs than a ſixth part 
of the ſpan of the arch, nor more than a fourth. They are 
commonly guarded in front with an angular ſtarling or ſpur, 
to break the force of the current; though this defence is 
ſometimes alſo turned ſemicircularly: in the ancient bridges, 
it is always a right angle; which has the advantage of being 
ſtronger and more durable than acute ones. The ſtrongeſt 
arches are thoſe whoſe ſweep is a whole ſemicircle.— For the 
rails, the height, ornaments, and the like, they are left to 
diſcretion. It is even complained, that no demonſtrative rea- 
ſons are given of the ſeveral proportions of the moſt eſſential 
parts of bridges: much of which is {till left to the diſcretion 
of the builder, to be regulated according to the circumſtances, 
deſign, place, magnitude, Gc. of the deſigned edifice, M. 
Gautier wiſhes, that mathematical perſons would take the 
| ſtructure and proportions of bridges into their conſideration, 
in order to bring things to more certainty, and preciſion, 
founded on unvariable geometrical truth. Something of 
which kind has been attempted by M. de la Hire, in Mem. 
Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1712. p. 70. and the Marquis de l' Ho- 
pital, in Act. Erud. Lip). 1695. p. 56. | 
The breadth of a bridge, according to Baptiſta Alberti, ought 
to be the ſame as that of the highway which abuts on it: 
the breadth of the peers is to be one third of the aperture of 
the arches; the ſtarlings to be one half the breadth of 
the peers, and to riſe above the greateſt height to which the 
water ever mounts. 
In the bridges of Avignon, St. Eſprit, and Lyons, there is 
this remarkable, that they are not ſtreight, eſpecially the two 
former, but bent, having an angle, whoſe convexity is turned 
towards the ſtream, to break the force thereof: the pont 
St. Eſprit, Dr. Robinſon obſerves, is bowed in many places, 
making unequal angles, eſpecially in thoſe parts where the 
ſtream is ſtrongeſt. The great peer in the middle of London- 
bridge, as we are told, was intended to ſerve for a ſteady ing to 
the whole machine, inſtead of making an angle, as in the a- 
bove- mentioned bridges. 
The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, conſiſts but 
of a ſingle arch, and that a flat or low one; paſſing for a 
maſter- piece of art; being built in 1591, on the deſign of 
Michael Angelo: the ſpan of the arch is ninety- eight feet one 
half, and its height above the water only twenty-three feet, 
Poulet alſo mentions a bridge, of a ſingle arch, in the City 
Munſter in Bothnia, much bolder than that of the Rialto at 
Venice. But thoſe are nothing to a bridge in China, built 
from one mountain to another, conſiſting of one ſingle arch 
400 cubits long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is called the 
Sing bridge : a figure of it is given in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Kircher alſo ſpeaks of a bridge in the ſame country, 
— perches long without any arch; ſupported only by 300 
pillars. | | 
To ſecure the peers of bridges, they ſometimes diminiſh the 
current of the river, either by lengthening its courſe, by 
making it more winding (a method fometimes uſed by the 
ancients in rendering their rivers navigable) or by ſtopping 
the bottom of a rapid river, with rows of banks, ſtakes, or 
piles, which break the current. 7 
The peers of a bridge always diminiſh the bed of a river : ſup- 
poſe this diminution one fifth, it will follow, that in caſe of 
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than before, ſince the waters gain in depth what they have loſt 
in breadth. Add, that as the quantity of the water remains 
ſtill the ſame, it will paſs with greater velocity by one fifth in 
the place where ſuch contraction is: all which conduces to 
waſh away the foundation. The ſtream thus augmented in 
velocity, will carry away flints and ſtones, which before it 
could not ſtir, See RIVER. 


The foundations of bridges are to be laid at the ſeaſon of the 


year when the waters are loweſt, as in autumn; and if the 
ground be rocky, hard gravel, or ſtony, the. firſt ſtones oſ 
the foundation may be laid on the ſurface, without digging 
deeper; but if the ſoil be ſoft ſand, or gravel, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to turn off the water, and dig till you come at a firm 
bottom ; at leaſt, if this cannot be done, part of the water 
muſt be carried off, and the reſt kept dry and piled : that 
ſide of the river where you are to work 1s to be incloſed with 
coffer-dams, and the current to have its liberty on the other 
fide, See FOuNDATION. Palladio's directions are, firſt, 
to make choice of that place in a river which has the leaſt 
depth of water, and where the ground is even and firm, eſ- 
pecially rock or gravel ſtone ; ſecondly, to avoid thoſe places 
where there are voragos, or whirlpools, and where the bot- 
tom is ſoft ſand or gravel, in regard ſuch matters are eaſily 
carried away by the violence of water, which in time alters 
the bed of a river, and ſaps the foundation of the peers ; 
thirdly, to pitch on a ſtreight part of a river, ſince otherwiſe 
the turns and windings being worn away in time, the bridge 
is in danger of being left inſulate ; beſides being liable to be 
choaked up with the filth, and other matters commonly ga- 
thered in the turns of rivers. 


BRIDGES are either built of ſtone, or timber, according as 


Ruſhen-BRIDGE, pont de jonc, is made of large 


there is a conveniency, or plenty of the one material or the 
other in the place. 


Stone-BRIDG ES, are compoſed of peers, arches, and butments, 


made of hewn ſtone, ſometimes alſo intermixed with brick; 
as, the bridge of Tholouſe, the plinths whereof are of ſtone, 
as alſo the quoins of the arches, and ſome bonding courſes, 
and copings ; but the reſt, as the arches, walls, and butments, 
of brick. 


Mooden-BRIDOEs, called by the Latins, pontes ſublicii, conſiſt 


of beams and joiſts ſuſtained by punchions, well cramped and 
bound together. | | 2 

Stur mius has a diſſertation expreſs on the ſtructure of a wooden- 
bridge: Diſp. de Ponte Sublicio. Francof. 1709. | 
ſheaves of 
ruſhes growing in marſhy grounds, which they cover over 
with boards or planks. They ſerve for croſſing ground, that 
is boggy, miry, or rotten. 

The Romans had allo a fort of ſubitaneous bridges, made by 
the ſoldiers, of boats, or ſometimes of caſks, leathern bottles or 
bags, or _ of bullocks-bladders blown up, and faſtened to- 
gether, called a/cogefri. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 464, ſeq. voc. 
Pontes. Du Gauge 61. Lat. T. I. p. = W. Ce 


may carry. Vid. Du Hamel H. Reg. Acad. Scien, l. 3. 
Heel. 5. e. 4. 5. 273. 
Frezier ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apurima in 
Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a tree, —/d. 
Frez. Voyag. South-Sea, p. 184. 


Pendent or Hanging, called alſo Philsſoþhical BR1DGEs, are 


4 


thoſe not ſupported either by poſts or pillars, but hung at 
large in the air, only ſuſtained at the two ends, or butments. 
—Inſtances of ſuch bridges are given by Palladio, and others. 
Aid. Vogels Modern. Bau-Kunſt. Tab. 26. ſeg. Wolf. L. 
Math. p. 277. voc. Brucke. Kirch. Mund. Subterr. l. I. c. 3. 
P. 14. i 

Dr. Wallis gives the deſign of a timber-bridge, ſeventy foot 
long, without any pillars, which may be uſeful in ſome places 
where pillars cannot conveniently be erected. Phil. Tranſ. 
N* 163. p. 714. Dr. Plot aſſures us, that there was formerly 
a large bridge over the caſtle-ditch at Tutbury in Staffordſhire, 
made of pieces of timber none much above a yard long, and 
yet not ſupported underneath, either with pillars, or arch- 
work, or any other ſort of prop whatever. — Vid. Plot Nat. 
Fit. Stafford. c. 9. F. 88. p. 383. 


Draw-BRIDGE, Pons ſubductarius, is ſuch a one as is made 


— 


faſt only at one end, with hinges; ſo that the other end may 
be lifted up; in which caſe the bridge ſtands upright, to hin- 
der the paſſage of a moat, or the like. | 

There are others made to draw back, to hinder the paſſage, 
and to thruſt over again to afford a paſſage. And others, 
which open in the middle; half of which turns away to one 
ſide, and the other to the other; being joined again at plea- 
ſure : but theſe have this inconvenience, that one half of them 
remains on the enemy's ſide, | | 

The Marquis de VHopital has given the conſtruction of a 
curve, in which a weight will always be a counter-balance 
to a draw-br.dge ; Which the younger Bernoulli has ſhewn 
to be no other than the cycloid. lid. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 


1695. Pp. 56. /eg. 


Flying-BRIDGE, Pont vclant, or Pons duftarius, an appellation 


inundations, the bed muſt be ſunk or hollowed one fifth more 


given to a bridge made of pontoons, leathern boats, hollow 
beams, 


M. Couplet _ 
gives the ſtructure of a portable bridge, 200 foot long, eaſilx 
taken aſunder and put together again, and which forty men 


beams, caſks, or the like, laid on a river, and covered with 
planks for the paſſage of an army. 

Flying-BR1DGE, Pont wolant, more particularly denotes a 
bridge compoſed of one or two boats joined together, by a ſort 
of flooring, and ſurrounded with a rail or balluſtrade; hav- 
ing alſo one or more maſts, to which is faſtened a cable, 
ſupported at proper diſtances by boats, and extended to an 
anchor, to which the other end is faſtened, in the middle of 
the water, By which contrivance, the br:4ge becomes move- 
able, like a pendulum, from one fide of the river to the o- 
ther, without other help than the rudder. —Such bridges ſome- 
times alſo conſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſlage of a 
great number of men ; or that both infantry and cavalry may 
paſs at the ſame time. —Davil. 

Flying or Floating-BRIDGE, is ordinarily made of two ſmall 
bridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch manner, as that the 
uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help of certain cords 
running through pullies placed along the ſides of the under- 
bridge, which puſh it forwards till the end of it joins the place 
it is deſigned to be fixt on. | | 
When theſe two bridges are ſtretched out at their full length, 
ſo that the two middle ends meet, they are not to be above 
four or five fathom long, becauſe if longer they will break. 
Their chief uſe is for ſurprizing out-works, or poſts that have 
but narrow moats, | 


In the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, we find 2 


new contrivance of a floating-bridge, which lays itſelf on the 
other ſide of the river. —Vid. Hift. Acad. R. Scienc. an, 1713. 
p. 104. 

BRIDGE of Communication, is a bridge made over a river; by 
which two armies or forts, ſeparated by the river, have a free 
communication with one another. 

BRIDGES of Boats, are either made of copper, or wooden boats 
faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors ; and laid over with planks. 
See BOAT. 3 

One of the moſt notable exploits of Julius Cæſar, was the 
expeditious making a bridge of boats over the Rhine: Mo- 
dern armies carry copper-boats, called pontoons, to be in readi- 
neſs for the making bridges: ſeveral of theſe being joined fide 
by fide, till they reach a- croſs the river, and planks laid over 


them, make all plain for the men to march on. See Po- 


TOON, 

There are fine bridges of boats at Beaucaire, and Rouen, 
which riſe and fall with the water ; yet that at Seville is ſaid 
to exceed them both. | 

The bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ſtately 
ſtone- bridge erected there by the Romans, is repreſented by a 
modern writer, as the wonder of the preſent age ; it always 
floats; and riſes, and falls with the tide, or as land-waters 
fill the river; it is near 300 yards long, and is paved with 
ſtone juſt as the ftreets are: carriages with the greateſt bur- 
dens go over it with eaſe, and men and horſes with ſafety, 
though there are no rails on either hand. The boats are very 
firm, and well moored with ftrong chains; and the whole 


well looked to, and conſtantly repaired, though now very 


old. 

BRI DLE, of an horſe, is an aſſemblage of various members or 
parts; as the bit, or ſnaffle ; the head-/tall or leathers from the 
top of the head to the rings of the bit; the fillet, over the fore- 
head, and under the foretop ; throat-band, which buttons 
from the head-band under the throat; reins, the part held in 
the hand; ngſe-band, going through loops at the back of the 
head-ſtall, and buckled under the cheeks: to which add the 
trench, the cavezan, martingal, and chaff-halter. See BIT, 
BRANCH, &c, | 

BRIEF, BRE VE, in common law, a writ whereby a man 
is ſummoned or attached to anſwer any action: or more large- 
ly, it is taken for a writing iſſued out of any of the king's 
courts of record at Weſtminſter, whereby ſomething is com- 
manded to be done in order to juſtice, or the execution of the 

. king's command. See WRIT. 
It is called brief, breve, quia breviter intentionem proferentis ex- 
ponit; becauſe couched in a few plain words, without pre- 
amble, &c. 

BRIEF is alſo uſed for a letter patent, granting a licence to a 
ſubject, to make a collection for any public, or private loſs. 
Apoſtolical BRIEFS, denote letters which the pope diſpatches to 
princes, and other magiſtrates, touching any public affair. 

They are thus called, as being very conciſe, written on pa- 

r, without preface or preamble ; by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from bulls, which are more ample, and always wrote 
on parchment, and ſealed with lead or green wax; whereas 
briefs are ſealed with red wax, and with the ſeal of the fiſher- 
man, or St. Peter in a boat ; a ſeal never applied but in the 
pope's preſence. See Bu LL, SEAL, Wax, &c. | 
The brief is headed with the name of the pope, apart ; and 
commences with Dilecto filio ſalutem, & apoſtolicam benedictio- 
nem, &c. after which it proceeds directly to the matter in 
hand, without further preamble. 
Briefs are not ſubſcribed by the pope, nor with his name, 
but with that of his ſecretary. Pope Alexander VI. inſtituted 
a college of ſecretaries for bie; ſince which time, they have 
been made much longer and more ample than before, See 
BREVIATOR 


i 
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Formerly briefs were only diſpatched about ffai 5 f 
but now they are likewifs uſed in matters of gage, 
pectative graces, and diſpenſations. en. 


BRIGADE x, in the militar art, a party or diviſion of a 


body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foo 

of brigadier, See BRIGADIER, s Under the Commang 
The word is French; ſome derive i : ; 
brigue, or ſecret intrigue : Du I Levin Giga, a 
an ill-diſciplined ſoldier, who ſcours the country 1 igard, 
ders it of every thing, without waiting for the 2 
as the armies of Arabs, Tartars, &c. The origin op! ; 
gand is again deduced from brigandine, a ſort 5 8 5 
uſed in the army raiſed by the Pariſians, during the ee 

3 8 ee 9 re England, notorious for their robert. 

ere are two ſorts of brigades, according to the F : 
of accounting: 19. A brigade of an 5 which is vg 

horſe of ten or twelve ſquadrons: or of foot, of five 5 * 

battalions.—And in this way, an army is ſometimes divided 

into eight brigades ; four of horſe, and four of foot. : 

29. A brigade of a troop of guards, which is a third pa 

thereof, when the troop conſiſts of fifty ſoldiers : bn 7 

ly a ſixth when it conſiſts of 100; that is, in the "Sona 

_ Fong troop is divided into three brigades, in the latter 

I ; | | 

BRiGADE-MMajor, or Major of a BRIGADE, is an 
pointed by the beigulice ts LA him in MT 
ordering his brigade ; in which he acts as a major-general 
does in an army. See Major. 8 

BRIGADI ER General, an officer that commands a brigade 

of horſe or foot in an army, See BRIGADE. 
The brigadier is an officer of importance; being the next in 
order below a major-general, or, in the French army, to the 
mareſchal de camp. See OFFICER, GENERAL, and Su B- 
BRIGADIER. 

BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail; a kind of ancient de- 
fenſive armour, conſiſting of thin jointed ſcales or plates 
pliant and eaſy to the body. See CoaT of mail. f 
Some confound it with habergeon; and others with brigantine 
a low long veſſel, See HABEROGE ON, and BRIOANTIN E. 

BRIGANTINE, a ſmall, light, flat, open veſſel, which 

goes both with fails. and oars, and is either for fighting or gi- 

ving chaſe. See VESSEL, 

It has uſually twelve or fifteen benches on a ſide for the 

rowers, a man and an oar to each bench. Brigantines are 

principally uſed by the Corſairs, all the hands aboard being 
ſoldiers, and each having his muſket ready under his oar. ky 

BRILLIANT diamonds. See Diamond. 

BRIMSTONE. See the article SULPHUR. 

Flower of BRIMSTONE. See the article FLOWER. 

BRINE, water replete with ſaline particles. See the article 

SALT. 
By 1 A. c. 21, are prohibited. Brine taken out of brine- 
pits, or brine-pans, uſed by ſome for curing or pickling of 
fiſh, without boiling the ſame into ſalt—and rock-ſalt, with- 
out refining it into white-ſalt. 

BRINGERS-UP, in a battalion, are the whole laft rank 
of men in it, or the hindmoſt man in every file, See FILE. 

BROAD. See PIECE. 

BROCADE, in commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, or cloth of gold, 
filver, or ſilk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foliages, or 
other figures, according to the fancy of the manufacturer. 
Formerly, the term was reftrained to cloths wove either 
wholly of gold, both woof and warp, or of filver, or of both 
together : but by degrees, it came likewiſe to paſs for ſuch 
as had filk intermixed, to fill up, and terminate the flowers 
of gold and ſilver. : | 
At preſent, any ſtuff of ſilk, fatin, or even ſimple taffety, 
when wrought, and enriched with flowers, &c, obtains the 
denomination of brocade. 

BROKEN numbers. See NUMBER, and FRACTION. 
BROKERS, are of three kinds; exchange-brokers, /tock-bre- 
gers, and pawn-brokers. : 

Exchange-BROK ERS, are a ſort of negotiators, who contrive, 
make and conclude bargains between merchants and tradel- 
men, in matters of money or merchandiſe, for which they 
have a fee, or premium. See EXCHANGE. ; 
Theſe, in our old law-books, are called broggers, and in 
Scotland, broccarii, i. e. according to Skene, mediators or 
interceſſors in any contract, Sc. See PROXINETA. 
They make it their buſineſs to know the alteration of the 
courſe of exchange, to inform merchants how it goes, 
and to notify to thoſe who have money to receive or pay 
beyond ſea, who are proper perſons for negociating the ex- 
change with; and when the matter 1s accompliſhed, that 
is, when the money is paid, they have for brokage two ſhil- 
lings per 100 pounds ſterling. | : 

In France, till the middle of the ſeventeenth century, their 

exchange-brokers were called ceurtiers de change; but by an 

arret of council in 1639, the name was changed for that 
more creditable one of agents de change, langue, & finance: 
and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, to render the 
office ſtill more honourable, the title of #17g's counſellors was 


added. See AGENT. | 


| 


At Grand Gairo, and ſeveral places of the Levant, the 2 


B R O 


e office of exchange-brokers, are called conſuls 1 the 
3 4 — with che ec a as 


who do t 
manner of whoſe n 


has ſomething in it ſo v | 
; iſtinct article. See CONSUL. . 
The CO Lakes at Amſterdam, called makelaers, are of 
two kinds; the one like the Engliſh, called ſwors, rokers, 
becauſe of the oath they take before the nn 4 
the others negotiate without any commiſſion, and are calle 
walking brokers. — I he firſt are in number 395; whereof 375 
are Chriſtians, and 20 Jews: the others are near double that 
number: ſo that in Amſterdam there are near 1000 exchange- 
zrakers, The difference between the two conſiſts in this ; 
that the books and perſons of the former are allowed 
a5 evidence in the courts of juſtice z whereas, in caſe of diſ- 
pute, the latter are diſowned, and their bargains diſan- 
Tie be of the ſworn exchange - broters of Amſterdam, is fixed 
by two regulations, of 1613, and 1623, with regard to mat- 
ters of exchange, to eighteen ſols for 100 livres de gros, or 60⁰ 
florins; i. e. three ſols for 100 florins; payable, half by the 
drawer, and half by the perſon who pays the money. But 
cuſtom has made conſiderable alterations herein. 
In the eaſt; all affairs are tranſacted by a ſort of brokers, whom 
the Perſians call delal, i. e. great talkers. The manner of ma- 
king. their markets is very ſingular: after the brokers have 
launched out into long, and uſually impertinent diſcourſes ; 


cry particular, that we have referred 


E =. 2 

ar an inciſion made in the trachea or wind- pipe between 
two of its annuli or rings, in order to give paſſage for the 
breath, when there is danger of ſuffocation, from an inflam- 
mation of the larynx, c. See NK. 

The word comes from the Greck Be 205, Windpipe ; and 
575 Nie, ſeco, I cut. h B „ 1 
Branchotomy, called alſo Laryngotomy, is thus performed 
The body of the patient being prepared, an inciſton, is 
made between the third and fourth annuli, or rings of the 
aſpera arteria, an inch below the bottom of the larynx ; the 
ſkin and integuments divided, and the muſcles removed; 4 
ſilver tube is applied, and the cauſe of the diſeaſe removed; 
and the wound healed ; nouriſhing clyſters being applied in 
the mean time, if deglutition be impracticable. . 
Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in all medicine there is not one 
method that works ſo great a change, for the better, in ſo 
ſhort a time. —However, it is ſeldom practiſed, in regard 
that gap which appears on the cutting a throat, (the divided 
parts being then drawn towards their more fixed ends) toge- 
ther with the great efflux of blood when the jugulars and ca- 
rotid arteries are alſo wounded, create in moſt men a dread 
of the operation, and make many believe all wounds of the 


trachea mortal. The ſame author makes no ſcruple however 


to ſay it ought to be practiſed in quinzies, and other dangers 
of ſuffocation from cauſes of a like nature with them; from 
an extraordinary cure which he himſelf had wrought in this 


. ir way. 8 
coming towards a concluſion, they only converſe with their BRO: OD“, the young of fiſh and fowls. 


fi The buyer and ſeller's broker, each take the other by 
he right hand, Sh they cover with their coat, or a hand- 


The word is derived from the Saxon bredan, to breed; which 
alludes to B, to be big with young. 


kerchief: the finger ſtretched out, ſtands for ſix; bent, for Buovs Gawack, rad. hes in Rid 3 3 


five; the tip of the finger for one; the whole hand for 100; 
and the hand clenched, for 1000, They will expreſs even 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence by their hands. During all this 
myſtic commerce, the two brokers appear as cold and com- 
poſed, as if there were nothing paſſing between them. 
Stock-BROKERS, are thoſe employed to buy and fell ſhares in 
the joint ſtock of a company or corporation. See Co PA- 

NY, SUBSCRIPTION, AGENT, Sc. 

Pawn-BROKERs, are perſons who keep ſhops and let out mo- 
ney to neceſſitous people upon pledges, for the moſt part on 
uſurious conditions, 3 %%% ᷑ | 
Theſe are more properly called pawn-takers, or talley-men, 
ſometimes friert, or friperers. - -. . . 

Of theſe is to be underſtood the ſtatute of 1 Fac. 1. c. 21: 
by which it is enacted that the ſale of. goods, wrongfully 
gotten, to any broker in London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 
or within two miles of London ; ſhall not alter the. property 

| thereof, —If a broker having received ſuch goods, ſhall not, 
upon the requeſt of the true owner, truly diſcover them, how 
and when he came by them, and to whom they are conveyed ; 
he ſhall forfeit the double value thereof to the ſaid owner, 
In the cities of Italy, there are companies eſtabliſhed by au- 


of piety : an honourable title, like that of charitable corpora- 
tion, but little becoming ſuch inſtitutions ; inaſmuch as the 
loan is not gratis. See MouNT. 


kind, wherein they only receive ready money, and return it 
again with intereſt at ſo much per annum.—At Bologna they 
have ſeveral ſuch mounts 3 which are diſtinguiſhed into frank, 
and perpetual: the intereſt of the former is only four per cent. 
in the latter, ſeven. 
BRONCHIA®, in anatomy, the little tubes into which the 
trachea is branched, at its entrance into the lungs ; and 
which are diſtributed through every part thereof, ſerving for 
the conveyance of the air in reſpiration, 
* The word is Greek, gesſhva, where it ſignifies the ſame. 
See TRACHEA, Luncs, and RESPIRATION. 
The bronchia conſiſt of cartilages like the trachea ; only here 
the cartilages are perfectly circular, without any membra- 
nous hard part: they are joined together by the membranes 
that inveſt them, and are capable of being ſhot out length- 
wiſe in inſpiration ; and of being drawn into each other in 
expiration, | 
BRONCHIAL artery, is an artery of the lungs, which 
ariſes from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, or intercoſtals ; 
and embracing the trachea, purſues the courſe of the bron- 
chia, accompanying all the branches thereof through their 
whole progreſs. See Tab, Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. u. 29. 
BRONCHIAL vein, ariſes from the intercoſtals, or the azygos, 
accompanies the artery, and divides into the ſame number of 
branches with it. 
The artery brings blood to the bronchia, for the nutrition 
thereof, and of the veſicles of the lungs; and the vein carries 
it off again to the cava, where it ſoon terminates. 
The bronchial artery is ſometimes ſin gle ; but more frequently 
double ; ſometimes triple. See ARTERY, VEIN, Cc. 
BRONCHOCELE®*, a pendent tumour, or poke, with a 
large round neck, riſing on the bronchial part of the trachea, 
very 82828 Hog = . F 
e word is Greek, formed from 3 ' bronc, vind- | 
pipe; and xyàn, ſwelling. bey e 
B RO NCHOT OMV, in chirurgery, the operation of cut- 
ting into _ windpipe, to prevent ſuffocation in a ſquinancy ; 
04. 1 | | 


may have reſt to receive nouriſhment, and grow to perfection. 
And here it is often deſtroyed by wears, draw-nets, and nets 
with canvas, or like engines in the bottoms.of them ; in har- 
bours, havens and creeks.—Every wear. near the main ſea 
takes, in twelve hours, ſometimes the buſhels, ſometimes ten, 
ſometimes twenty or thirty. None for the future to fiſh 
within five miles of the mouth of any harbour or creek, with 
any draw-net or drag- net, under three inches meaſh, viz. an 
inch and half from knot to knot, except for the taking of 
ſmoulds in Norfolk only.—3 Fac. I. c. 12. | 

For the preventing hereof, by 3 Fac. 1. c. 12, it is enacted 
that none ſhall erect a wear, or wears, along the ſea-ſhore, 
or in any haven, or creek, or within le miles of the mouth 
of any haven or creek ; or ſhall willingly deſtroy the ſpawn, 
or fry of fiſh ; on pain of 101. to be divided betwixt the king 
and the proſecutor. Neither ſhall any one fiſh in any of the 
ſaid places, with any net of a leſs meaſh than three inches and 
an half betwixt knot and knot (except for the taking ſmoulds 
in Norfolk only) or with a canvas net, or other engine, 
whereby the ſpawn or fry of fiſh may be deſtroyed; on pain 
to forfeit the ſaid engine or net, and 10s. in money, to be 
divided betwixt the poor of the pariſh, and the proſecutor, 


thority, for the letting out money on pawns; called mounts BROOMIN G, or BRE AMINO of a ſhip, the burning off the 


filth ſhe has contracted on her ſides, with ſtraw, reeds, broom, 
or the like, when ſhe is on a careen, or on the ground. See 
CAREENING, | 


In ſomepartsof Italy, they have likewiſe mounts of piety of another BROTHER, Frater *, a term of relation between two male 


children, ſprung from the ſame father or mother, or both. 
See CONSANGUINITY, c. 5 | 1 8 
Scaliger and Voſſius derive frater from 0627183 for ea p, 
which properly ſignifies a perſon who draws water in the 
ſame well; gpecxp, in Greck, ſigniſying well, and gpurea, 
a company of people, who have a right to draw water out 
of the ſame well —The word, it. is ſaid, came originally 
from the city Argos, where there were only. a few wells, di- 
ſtributed in certain quarters of the city, to which thoſe of 

the ſame neighbourhood alone repaired. 


The ancients applied the term br:ther indifferently to almoſt 
all who ſtood related in the collateral line, as uncles, and 
nephews, couſins german, &c.—This we learn, not onl 
from a great many paſſages in the old teſtament *, but alſo 
from profane authors: Cicero, in his Philippics, ſays, An- 
„ tonia was both wife and ſiſter of Mark Anthony; becauſe 
«© ſhe was daughter of his brother C. Antonius,” And as to 
couſins, Tullus Hoſtilius, in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, calls 
the Horatii and Curatii, brothers ; becauſe they were ſiſter's 
children. See Cousin, &c. | 
®* The language of the Jews, biſhop Pearſon obſerves, included 
in the name of brethren not only the ſtrict relation of fra. 
ternity, but alſo the larger of conſanguinity. We are bre- 
thren, ſays Abraham to Lot, Gen. xiii. S. whereas Lot was on- 
ly his *r. So jacob told Rachel that he was her father's 
brother, Gen. xxix. iz. whereas he was only her father's ne- 
phew—This conſideration has been urged with good ad- 
vantage againſt the Antidicomarianites, who from the men- 
tion made of the brethren of Feſus, (John ii. 12. Math. 
xii. 46.) have impugned the perpetual virginity of the mo- 
ther of Chriſt. See VIRGIN. _ NE | 
Among us, it is cuſtomary for kings to give the title brother to 
each other; the unction in coronation being eſteemed to create 
a kind of brotherhood. Nor is the cuſtom modern: Menander 
mentions a letter of Coſroes, king of Perſia, to the emperor 


Juſtinian, beginning thus; Coſroes king of kings, Sc. to the 


emperor Juſtinian my brother. | 
Kings now alſo give the ſame appellation to the electors cf 
1.S\f the 
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are to be formed. See SEPARAT IST, NON-CONFORMIST, 


the empire: and the like was given by the king of France | 
to the preſent king of Sardinia, while only duke of Savoy, 
In the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the plural, ſometimes 
comprehends ſiſters ; as Lucius & Titia, fratres, I. 38. D. de 
fimil. Tres fratres, Titius, Mævius, & Sea, l. 35. D. de pats. 
BROTHERS German, fratres Germani, See GERMAN. 
BROTHER, is more particularly uſed to denote the relation 
between monks of the ſame convent, See Monk, and 
FRATERNITY, | 


In which ſenſe they ſay, brother Zachary, brother Bonaven- | 
ture, Sc. In Engliſh we more uſually ſay friar Zachary, | 


c. from the French word frere, brother. See FRIAR.. 
This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriſtians, 
who all called each other brothers: but it is principally uſed 
for ſuch of the religious as are not prieſts; thoſe in or- 
ders are generally honoured with the title of fathers, patres, 
peres; Whereas the reſt are only ſimply brothers. See Fa- 
THER. 
The monks of St. Dominic, are particularly called preaching 
brothers, or, Sons predicants : thoſe of St. Francis, minor 
brothers; thoſe of Charity, ignorant brothers, &c, See MINORS, 
Dominicans, &c:. 
Lay-BROTHERs. See the article Lay. 
In the military orders, the knights are alſo called brothers. 
In the order of Malta, there is a particular claſs, called /er- 
ding brothers; conſiſting of ſuch as cannot give proof of their 


nobility. In Latin they are denominated fratres clientes. See | 


MALTA. 
BROTHERS by adoption. See the article ADOPTION. 
Two brothers, who have only the ſame father, are called 
fratres conſanguinei : and thoſe who are only deſcended from 
the ſame mother, /ratres uterini, See UTERINE, Sc. 
BROTHERS of the roſy-croſs. See RoSICRUCIAN. 
Sworn BROTHERS, fratres conjurati. See FRATRES. 
BROTHERHOOD. See the article FRATERNITY. 
BROWN Sar. See the article SUGAR. 
BROWNISTS, a religious ſe&, which ſprung out of the 
Puritans, towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century ; their 
leader, Robert Brown *. | | 
* Robert Brown, who put himſelf at the head of this ſect, 
and wrote divers books in their behalf; was a man of good 
parts, and ſome learning. He was born of a good family in 
Rutlandſhire, and related to the lord treaſurer 18 
He had been educated at Cambridge; but firſt publiſhed his 
notions, and began to inveigh openly againſt the diſcipline 
and ceremonies of the church, at Norwich, in the year 1580. 
from which time he underwent divers perſecutions from the 
biſhops ; in ſo much that he boaſted he had been committed 
to no leſs than thirty-two priſons, in ſome of which he could 
not ſee his hand at noon-day. At length, with his congre- 
2 he left the kingdom, and ſettled at Middleburgh in 
ealand; where they obtained leave of the States to worſhip 
God in their own way, and form a church according to their 
own model. Which they had not long done, ere this handful 
of men, juſt delivered from the ſeverities of the biſhops, began 
to differ among themſelves, and crumble into ſo many parties, 


— 


that Brown, their paſtor, grew weary of his office; and, BUB BL ES, Bull Lx, in phyſics, little round drops or veſi- 


returning to England in 1589, renounced his principles of 
ſeparation; and was preferred to the rectory of a church in 
Northamptonſhire ; and died in 1630. | 
The revolt of Brown was attended with the diſſolution of the 
church at Middleburgh, but the ſeeds of Prowni/m, which 
he had ſown in England, were ſo far from being deſtroyed, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a ſpeech in 1592, computes no 
leſs then twenty thouſand followers of it. 
The occaſion of their ſeparation was not any fault they found 
with the faith, but only with the diſcipline and form of go- 
vernment of the other churches in England. They equally 
charged corruption on the epiſcopal form; and on that of the 
Preſbyterians, by conſiſtories, claſſes, and ſynods: nor would 
they join with any other reformed church; becauſe they 
were not aſſured of the ſanctity and regeneration of the mem- 
bers that compoſed it; on account of the toleration of ſin- 
ners, with whom they maintained it an impiety to com- 


municate. They condemned the ſolemn celebration of Bu BRL E, in commerce, is a cant - name, lately given to a fort 


marriages in the church; maintaining, that matrimony be- 
ing a political contract, the confirmation thereof ought to 
come from the civil magiſtrate. They would not allow any 
children to be baptized of ſuch as were not members of the 
church, or of ſuch as did not take ſufficient care of thoſe 
baptized before. They rejected all forms of prayer; and 
held that the lord's prayer was not to be recited as a prayer ; 
being only given for a rule or model, whereon all our prayers 


Sc. 

The form of church- government, they eſtabliſhed, was 
de mocratical. When a church was to be gathered, ſuch 
as deſired to be members of it made a confeſſion of it; and 
ſigned a covenant, by which they obliged themſelves to 
walk together in the order of the goſpel. The whole power 
of admitting and excluding members, with the deciſion of all 
controverſies, was lodged in the brotherhood. Their church- 
officers were choſen trom among themſelves, for preaching 
the word, and taking care of the poor, and ſeparated to their 
ſeveral offices by faſting, prayer and impoſition of hands of 


[c. 2. p. 58. | | 
BRUARTIA, turbaria, See the article TurBarxy. 
BRUMALIA®, or BROMALI1A, a feaſt of Bacchus, cele- 


BRYONY, a medicinal root, anciently much uſed 1 


tained either by the velocity of the air, or by the briſk at- 


certain number of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by 


ſome of the brethren, But they did not allow the prieſthood | 


B UB 


to be any diſtinct order, or to give any inde1; 
As the vote of the brotherhood 2 1 = 
gave him authority to preach the word, and ad 
ſacraments among them; ſo the ſame power cc 
him from his office, and reduce him to a mere la ma 
And as they maintained the bounds of a Shen " 1 0 
greater than what could meet together in one place hy 20 
in one communion ; fo the power of theſe officers was TR 
bed within the ſame limits. The miniſter or aſto 2 
church could not adminiſter the Lord's ſupper A ae 
baptize the children of any but thoſe of his own ſociet * 
lay- brother was allowed the liberty of propheſying 0 ra 
ing a word of exhortation to the people; and it was 0 7A 
ſome of them, after ſermon to aſk queſtions, and oak gelen 
the doctrines that had been preached. In a woe. - en 
church, on the Browni/?s model, is a body corporate, even 
full power to do every thing which the good of the king, 
requires, without being accountable to any clafſis wor þ 
convocation, or other juriſdiction whatever. Moſt of 8 
diſcipline has been adopted by the Independents, a part 3 
afterwards aroſe from among the Broꝛuniſts. See Ins; ng 
DENT, TEN 
The laws were executed with great ſeverity on 
their books were prohibited oh queen . 27 a 
perſons impriſoned, and many of them hanged. The Rs * 
ſiaſtical commiſſion, and the ſtar- chamber, in fine liftreſſ:q 
them to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to quit their on 5 
Accordingly many families retired and ſettled at Amed 
where they formed a church, and choſe Mr. Johnſon aer 
paſtor, and after him Mr. Aynſworth author of the Lane 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Their church flouriſheg 
near an 8 years. See Neal, Hiſt. of New Engl. J. ; 
; th, 


character. 
niſter, and 
miniſter th 
uld diſcharge 


brated among the ancient Romans, during the ſpace of thir- 
ty days; commencing on the twenty fourth of November 
and ending the twenty-ſixth of December. See FE asr, * 
* The word comes from bruma, the day of the winter ſol 
ſtice; in regard of the time when the feaſt was held: thou b 
others derive it from brumus, or bromius, names of "inten, 

The brumalia were inſtituted by Romulus, who uſed durin 
this time to entertain the ſenate, * 


powerful purgative, eſpecially of ſeroſities; but now chiefly 
retained as a uterine detergent ; in which quality it enters 
the compoſition of an officinal water denominated from it 
aqua bryoniæ, generally preſcribed againſt hyfteric diſorders, 
See WATER. 

M. Boulduc found, by a chymical analyſis, that bryony conſiſts 
only of ſaline principles, without any reſin : wherein it differs 
from mechoacan, which, in other reſpects, it much reſembles, 
He adds, that it has more virtue taken in ſubſtance than in 
any other manner; which is common to this, with moſt o- 
ther purgatives. See PURGATIVE. 


cles of any fluid filled with air, and formed either on its ſurface, 
upon the addition of more of the fluid, as in raining ; or in its 
ſubſtance, upon a vigorous inteſtine commotion of its parts, 
See DRoPs, WATER, RAIN, c. | a 
Bubbles are dilatable or compreſſible, i. e. take up more or 
leſs room, as the included air is more or leſs heated, or more 
or leſs preſſed from without; and are round, becauſe the in- 
cluded aura acts equably from within all around. Their coat 
or cover is formed of the minute particles of the fluid, re- 


traction between thoſe minute parts and the air. See AIR, &c. 
It is theſe little bbbles, riſing up from fluids, or hanging on 
their ſurface, which form the white ſkum a-top ; and it is 
theſe ſame bubbles which form the ſteam or vapour flying up 
from liquors in boiling, &c. the manner of which ſee 
under BOILINOG, V APOUR, c. 


of projects, for the railing of money on imaginary grounds; 
very frequent in the years 1720,—21, See COMPANY. 

The pretended deſign of theſe undertakings, was to raiſe a 
ſtock, for the retrieving, ſetting on foot, or carrying on ſome 
promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufacture, machi- 
nery, or the like. In order to which, propoſals were given 
out, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting per- 
ſons into it. The ſum neceſſary to carry on the affair, toge- 
ther with the profits expected from it, were divided into a 


perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein,—The real deſign, in 
ſome, was to raiſe a ſum for the private advantage of the 
projectors; to be laid out by them in South-ſea ſtock, 
&c. in hopes, by the riſe thereof, to be able to refund the 
ſubſcribers money, with profit to themſelves. In others, the 
deſign was abſolutely to defraud the adventurers of their ſub- 
ſcription-money, without any view to reſtitution, | 

There was a third kind ſomewhat different: the projectors of 
theſe, to proceed the more ſecurely, propoſed to have books 
opened, and ſubſcriptions taken at ſome time to come j an 


in the mean time took money, by way of premium, got 


j to be admitted ſubſcribers, as ſoon as the affair 
22 for dividing into ſhares. Several thouſand ſhares 
were, thus, very frequently beſpoke in one day; and premi- 
ums, from one ſhilling to ſome pounds, paid thereupon, to 
the profits of the projectors. See SUBSCRIPTION. 

The number of bubbles, and thetr qualities, were very extra- 
ordinary : ſome of them too authorized by patents; and in 0- 
thers, the projectors and their proprietors formed into corpo- 
'-. ſome for fiſheries, ſome for inſurances, ſome for the 


Ae mines, &c. Poſterity, doubtleſs, will be ſurprized 
to hear of bubbles for cleaning the ſtreets, others for fur- 


ning ſhoes, others for ſtockings, others for phyſic, others 

4 the maintenance of baſtard children, others for the buy- 
ing bad titles, others for the lending of money, &c. 
BUBBLIN G-M/aters. See the article WATER. 
BUBO*, in medicine and ſurgery, denotes a tumour, ſome- 
times inflammatory, and ſometimes ſcirrhous, gathering 
chiefly in the glands of the inguen, or groin. See TUMOUR, 

* The word comes from the Greek g u, inguen; the uſual 

place of ſuch tumours. : ; 

There are two kinds of hubo's, the one called benign, or mild, 
the other malignant. Malignant bubo's are divided into pe/t- 
lential and venereal: the former ariſe in peſtilential fevers, 
Se. The latter are the product of impure embraces ; and fre- 
quently the forerunner of the pox.— When a 6e is encom- 
paſſed with a circle of ſeveral colours, it is a ſign it is peſti- 
lential, and generally mortal. | 
BUBONOCELEx, a tumour in the groin ; occaſioned by 
the deſcent either of the epiploon, or the inteſtines, through 
the perforation of the muſculus obliquus deſcendens. See E- 
PIPLOON, INTESTINES, &c, 

* The word comes from the Greek, auCwv, inguen, and xnans 

tumor. 

The Bubonocele is the ſame with what is otherwiſe alſo called 
 ramex and hernia inguinalis. See HERNIA. 
It is a ſpecies of rupture; though chirurgeons call it an incom- 
plete one; and is common to women as well as men. 
BUCCALES Glandulz, are ſmall glands diſperſed over the 
inner ſide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle 
uſeful in maſtication, and digeſtion, See GLAND and 
MourTH. 
BUCCANEERS, or BucanEtss, a term frequent in the 
Weſt-Indies, properly uſed for a kind of ſavages who prepare 
their meat on a grate, or hurdle made of Braſil wood, placed 
in the ſmoak, at a good height from the fire, and called 
buccan. 
Whence alſo the little lodges raiſed for the preparation of 
their food are called buccans ; and the action of drefling it 
buccaning. . 
Meat buccaned is ſaid to have an excellent taſte, the vermil 
colour of a roſe, and a charming ſmell; all which it retains 
many months, Oexmelin, from whom we have this, adds, 
that the neighbouring people ſend their ſick hither, that by | 
eating their byccaned meat they may be recovered, 
The origin of the word is referred to the Caribbee Indians, 
who uſing to cut their priſoners of war in pieces, and lay them 
on hurdles with fire underneath ; which they called buccaning, 
i. e. roaſting and ſmoaking together: hence our buccaneers 
took both their name and their cuſtom ; with this difference, 
that what the former did to men, theſe did to animals caught 
in hunting. | 
The Spaniards, Savary tells us, call the buccancers in their 
territories matadores, that is, #illers, and monteros, that is, 
bunters ; the Engliſh call theirs, cow-#ulers. ; 
The buccaneers are of two diſtinct profeſſions; the one only 
hunt bulls for their ſkins, the other beaſts for their fleſh. 
The art of buccaning, Oexmelin deſcribes thus ; the beaſt be- 
ing flead, and the bones ſtripped out, is cut into pieces of the 
length of the arm, and ſalted, and the next day laid on the 
buccan ; which conſiſts of twenty or thirty bars laid acroſs, 
half a foot from each other : under this they raiſe a thick 
ſmoak, adding the ſkin and bones of the beaſt to heighten it. 
This is found vaſtly better than any ſimple fewel ; in regard 
the volatile ſalts of thoſe parts, are by this means communi- 
cated to the fleſh, and give it ſuch a reliſh, as that after a 
little of this buccaning, the niceſt palate will eat it without fur- 
ther preparation. | 


BUCCELLARTIIF®, Buaxc\acgn, an order of ſoldiery under 


the Greek emperors, appointed to guard and diſtribute the 
ammunition-bread, | 


*The word is formed from buccellus, a kind of loaf, or cake of 
a circular figure. | 


* 


The buccellarii are alſo called, in reſpect of their country, | 


gallegrect, or helenagalatæ, q. d. Greeks of Galatia : ſome- 
times maryandini. 

Authors are much divided as to the office, and quality of the 
buccellaru : ſome give the denomination to paraſites in the 
courts of princes and great men, maintained at their table 
and expences. In reality, among the Viſigoths, buccellarius 
was a general name for all clients or vaſſals, who lived at 
the expence of their lords. Spelman rather ſuppoſes them to 
anſwer to what among us are called tenants by military ſervice. | 


Others repreſent the buccellarii as ſtationary ſoldiers in the 


provinces, who, when the emperor commanded, marched 


| 


before and behind him as his body-guard.—According to o- 


thers, they were men whom the emperors employed in put- 
ting perſons to death ſecretly. 


BUCCIN Ax, an ancient military, or rather muſical inſtru- 


ment, uſed in war; eſpecially for proclaiming the watches 
of the night, and giving notice to the ſoldiery when they 
were to mount, and when quit the guard. 

* The word comes from bucca, mouth, and cane, I ſing, be- 
cauſe played on by the mouth : others ſuppoſe it formed from 
the Greek Bxx in, Or g, Which ſignifies the ſame, formed 
from Zeus, bullock, and can, I ſing, becauſe anciently made 
of bullocks horns ; others from the Hebrew but, a trumpet. 
Varro will have it to have been originally formed by ono- 
motopœia, from bou bou, alluding to the ſound it gives. 
Others, with more probability, derive it from buccinum, the 
name of a ſhell-fiſh. 

The buccina is uſually conſidered as a ſpecies of tuba, or 
trumpet ; from which however in propriety it appears to have 
differed, not only in reſpect of figure, which in the tuba was 
ſtreight, and in the huccina recurve or crooked, but in ſound ; 
that of the buccina being ſharper, and audible to a greater di- 
ſtance than the trumpet-ſound, See TRUMPET. 

The buccina approached neareſt to the cornu, or horn: origi- 
nally the two ſeem to have been the ſame ; though in after- 
times a difference aroſe ; the name buccinum being reſtrained 
to the leſſer ſorts, and the cornu to the larger, —Some alſo 
take the buccina to have been leſs crooked than the cornu, 
which made a full ſemicircle, 
Varro aſſures, that the buccine were alſo called cornua, horns g 
becauſe originally made of the horns of cattle, as is {till done 
among ſome people. Servius intimates, as if they were at 
firſt made of goats horns; and accordingly in ſcripture, 
the like inſtruments uſed both in war, and in the temple, 
are called rams-horns, keren-jobel, and ſopheroth hajjobelim, 
or buccing of rams. See HoRN. 


BUCCINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle on each fide the 


face, common to the lips and cheeks; making the inner ſub- 
ſtance of the latter. Its fibres run from the proceſſus corone 
of the lower jaw, to the angle of the mouth, and adhere to 
the upper part of the gums of both jaws: through its middle 
paſs the upper ductus ſalivales. By this is contracted the ca- 
vity of the mouth, and the meat thruſt forward to the teeth 
in maſtication. 

It has its name from buccina, trumpet; becauſe, when ſwelled, 
it enlarges the cheeks, as in blowing a trumpet.— See Tab. 
Anat. (Myal.) fig. 1. n. 10. 


BUCENTAUR*, the name of a large ſtate- veſſel, uſed by 


the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpouſing the ſea, performed 
each Aſcenſion-day with much pomp. See SEA, 

* The word comes from the Greek, suz!/]avggs 3 compoſed 
of ge, a particle of augmentation, uſed to denote an enor- 
mous greatneſs ; and xe&]avegs, centaur. Juſtiniani adds two 
other etymologies : the firlt from bs, and taurus, or rather 
centaurus, the name of one of /Eneas's veſſels in Virgil: the 
other from bucentaurus, for ducentaurus, a word forged to 
ſignify a veſſel capable of holding 200 men. 

P. Juſtiniani gives a very preciſe deſcription of the bucentaur ; 
and adds, that its origin is carried up as high as the year of 
Chriſt 1311; though others trace it higher, to the year 1177, 
when the emperor Frederic Barbaroſa came to Venice, to 
make peace with the republic and the pope: at which 
time the pope, in conſideration of the ſervices the ſtate 
had done him, in ſheltering him in their city, when he had 
been driven out of his own, granted them ſeveral privileges; 
and made a preſent to the doge of a gold ring, which is the 
origin of that yearly caſt by the doge, from the bucentaur, in- 
to the ſea, See RING. 

It is on Aſcenſion- day, that the doge being advanced in the 
bucentaur a little way into the gulph, throws a gold ring in- 
to the ſea; and ſays, * We marry thee, O ſea, in token of 
6 = true and perpetual dominion which the republic has over 
er thee,” | 
The archducheſs Maria Joſepha, married to the prince of 
Saxony, on the day of her entry into Dreſden, was received 
in a magnificent galley, finely rigged, and called a bucentaur, 
becauſe built after the model of that of Venice. Pollnitz 
Mem. T. 4. p. 74 | 


74. ſeq. 
BUCEPH ALUS, Gene νε . See the article HoRsE. 
BUCK. See the article HuNx TIN G. 
BUC KLER“, a piece of defenſive armour, uſed by the an- 


cients to ſkreen their bodies from the blows of their Enemies. 
The word comes from the barbarous Latin bucularium, of buc- 

cula, the umbo or middle point of this weapon, which had 
uſually a head or mouth repreſented prominent thereon. 

The buckler of Achilles is deſcribed in Homer, that of ZEneas 

in Virgil, that of Hercules in Heſiod: Ajax's buckler was lined 

with ſeven bulls hides. 

The ſhield ſucceeded the uſe of the buckler : yet the Spani- 

ards ſtill retain the frv5rd and buckler, in their night-walks. 

See SHIELD. 

Bucklers on medals, are cither uſed to ſignify public vows, 


rendered to the Gods for the ſafety of a prince; or that he is 


eſteemed the deſender and protector of his people.— Theſe 
were particularly called volive bucklers, and were Lung at al- 
tars, &c.' Sce Vow and VoTive. 


BUCO- 
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BUCOLICS *, Paſtorali; a kind of poems relating to ſhep- 
nerds, and their flocks. See PASTORAL, 

„The word is derived from the Greek, gug, and xoxo, cibus, 
meat; hence gx ON, to feed eattle ; and Buxoncs, bubulus, 
a a herdſman. 

Nucolic- poetry, is the moſt ancient of all the kinds of 
poetry; and is ſuppoſed to have had its origin in Sicily, amidſt 
the mirth and diverſions of the ſhepherds; and to have been 
inſpired by love, and idleneſs: by degrees, their rural gallan- 
tries were brought under rules, and became an art. The 
concerns of the flocks, the beauties of nature, and the 7 
ſures of a country: life, were their principal ſubjects, Moſ- 
chus, Bion, and Theocritus, were the moſt agreeable among 
the ancient bucolic poets. See Ec LoGUE, and IDYLLION, 
Fontenelle obſerves, that Theocritus's ſtile is ſometimes a little 
too bucolic. Some authors attribute the invention of bucolic 
poetry to a ſhepherd called Daphnis ; and others to Bucolius, 
ſon of Laomedon : but this appears all fiction. 

BUDS, among gardeners, denote the firſt tops of molt ſallet- 
plants, &c. reputed preferable to all other leſs tender parts. 
See SALLET. Such are aſhen keys, broom buds, and the 
like, 

Bop, is uſed in the country language for a weaned calf of 
the firſt year; fo called, becauſe the horns, are then in the 
bud. | . 

BU DGE. See the article BouchkE. 

BU FE T, in building. See the article BEAUFET, 

BUFF, in commerce, a ſort of leather prepared from the ſkin 
of the buffalo, or wild bull, a beaſt reſembling an ox, but 
longer and bigger ; having large thick horns, ſhort black hair, 
and a very ſmall head ; common enough in the Levant, par- 
ticularly about Smyrna, and Conſtantinople ; where, as well 
as in Italy, it is frequently tamed, and wrought as we do 
oxen. 

The ſkin of the buffalo being dreſſed in oil, after the man- 
ner of ſhammy, or chamois, makes what we call buff=s#rn ; 
anciently much uſed among the military men, for a kind of 
coats or doublets ; and ſtill retained by ſome of our grenadiers, 
as well as the French gend'armery, on account of its exceed- 
ing thickneſs and firmneſs, It is alſo uſed for waiſt- belts, 


pouches, &c, 5 
- Buff-skins, or Buff-leather, makes a very conſiderable article 
— in the Engliſn, French, and Dutch commerce, at Conſtan- 


tinople, Smyrna, and along the coaſts of Africa. 
The ſkins of elks, oxen, and other like animals, when dreſ- 
ſed in oil, and prepared after the ſame manner as that of the 
buffalo, are likewiſe denominated br; and uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes. —In France, there are a good number of conſiderable 
manufaQtories employed in the preparation of ſuch ſkins; 
rticularly at Corbeil, Paris, and Rouen : their firſt eſta- 
liſhment is owing to the Sieur Jabac, a native of Cologne, 
The manner of preparation ſee under the article SHAMMY. 

BUFFET, See the article BEAUr ET. 

BUFFO ON, a droll, or mimic, who diverts the public by his 
pleaſantries, and follies. See MIME, PAN TOMIiuE, Bux- 
LE SGU E, Cc. 

Menage, after Salmaſius, derives the word from buffo; a 
name give to thoſe who appeared on the Roman theatre with 
their cheeks blown up ; that receiving blows thereon, they 
m__ make the greater noiſe, and ſet the people a laughing. 

Others, as Rhodiginus, make the origin of buffoonry more ve- 
nerable ; deriving it from a feaſt inſtituted in Attica, by K. 
Erictheus, on occaſion of a prieſt, called Buphon: who after 
having ſacrificed the firſt bullock on the altar of Jupiter Po- 
lion, or guardian of the city, fled haſtily away, without any 
apparent reaſon ; leaving the ax and other inſtruments on the| 
ground, nor could he be ſtopped, or ever found afterwards. 
The inſtruments were hereupon delivered up to the judges, 
and ſolemnly tried ; the ax found guilty, and the reſt acquit- 
ted. This ſacrifice was kept up in the ſame manner the fol- 
lowing years: the prieſt fled, as the firſt ; and the ax was con- 
demned, As the whole ceremony was pefectly burleſque, 
the words buffoons and buffeonries have been ſince applied to all 
ridiculous mummeries and farces : this hiſtory is related by 
Rhodiginus. | | 

BUGGERY, in our laws, ſignifies the crime of ſodomy. See 

SODOMY. 

Sir Edward Coke defines buggery, carnalis copula contra naturam, 

& hoc vel per confuſjonem 83 by a man's or woman's 

coupling with a brute beaſt) vel ſexuum, by a man's having 

to do with a man, or a woman with a woman.—Each of 
which is felony, without benefit of clergy : in ancient times, 
fuch offenders were burnt by the common law. 

Buggery is uſually excepted out of a general pardon. The 

practice is ſaid to have been introduced into England by the 

Lombards ; by whom it is uſually ſuppoſed to have been bor- 

rowed from the Bougres, of Bulgarians. 

The hereſy of the Bulgarians was anciently alſo called buggery, | 

Bougarie. 

U 75 ING, a fabric, or place erected by art, of ſtone, or 

timber, either for ſhelter from the weather, or for ſecurity, 

magnificence, or devotion. | 

Regular Bu 1 LDIN G, is that whoſe plan is ſquare, its oppoſite 


B 


Irregular Bull Dix, is that, on the 


Inſilattd Bui DI, is that which 
A BU1LDING is ſaid to be engaged, 


An Interred, or Sunk BUILDING, is that whoſe 


4 


B U! 


1 NGy contrary, whoſ : 
not contained within equal or parallel Now. vithee — . | 


nature of its ſituation, or the artifice of the builder ; a d 
parts have not any juſt relation to one another in the — 
a nich is not attached, joined or 
contiguous to any other ; but is encompaſſed with {treets a or 
ſome open ſquare, or the like; as St. Paul's, the Monument, &c 
when it is encompaſſed wie} 
others, and has no front towards any ſtreet or 9 1 
nor any communication without, but by a back paſſage. 


area is below 


the adjacent ſtreet, court, or garden, Ic. and whoſe loweſt 


mn of mon are hidden. 
elibien conſiders three kinds of Buildings in architect 5 
ſacred buildings; as the temples and — of the — Fo 
our churches, and chappels. See TEMPLE, &c—Public 
buildings; as baſilics, or courts of juſtice, tombs, theatr 
amphitheatres, triumphal arches, gates, bridges, aqueduGs, 
Se. —Domeęſtic or private buildings, as palaces, and houſes, Each 
of which ſee under their proper heads, BAs1L IA, Chun H 
AMPHITHEATRE, &c, b 
Bui DING is alſo uſed for the art or act of conſtructing, or raic.. 
ing an edifice.— In which ſenſe it comprehends, as well the ex- 
pences, as the invention and execution of the deſign thereof 
See ARCHITECTURE. ; 
In r there are three things chiefly in view, viz. conve- 
niency, firmneſs, and delight.— To atrain theſe ends, Sir 
Henry Wotton conſiders the whole ſubje& under two heads 
viz. the ſeat or ſituation, and the work or ſtructure. ; 
For the Situation of a BUILDING, either that of the whole is to 
be conſidered, or that of its parts. —As to the fi, regard is 
to be had to the quality, temperature, and ſalubrity of the 
air; the conveniency of water, fuel, carriage, &c, and the 
agreeableneſs of the proſpect. | 
For the ſecond, the chief rooms, ſtudies, libraries, &c, are to 
lie towards the eaſt ; offices that require heat, as kitchens, diſ- 
tillatories, brew-houſes, &c. to the ſouth : thoſe that require a 
cool freſh air, as cellars, pantries, granaries, &c. to the 
north: as alſo galleries for painting, muſeums, &c. which re- 
3 a ſteady ED adds, that the ancient Greeks and 
omans, generally ſituated the front of their houſes to the 
ſouth : but that the modern Italians vary from this rule, — 
Indeed, in this matter, regard muſt ſtill be had to the coun- 
try; each being obliged to provide againſt its reſpective incon- 
veniences : fo that a good parlour in Ægypt, might make a 
good cellar in England. —The ſituation being fixed on, the 
next thing to be conſidered is the 
Wark or Structure of the BUILDING, under which come firſt 
the principal parts, then the acceſſories, or ornaments, —To 
the principals, belong firſt, the materials; then the form, or 
diſpoſition. | 
The Materials of a BUiLDING, are either ſtone, as marble, 
free-ſtone, brick for the walls, &c. or wood, as firr, cy- 
preſs, cedar, for poſts and pillars of upright uſe ; oak for 
beams, ſummers, and for joining and connection. See 
STONE, BRICK, TIMBER, c. 
For the Foxm or Diſpoſition of a BU1LDING, it muſt either be 
ſimple or mixed. — The ſimple forms are either circular or angu- 
lar : and the circular ones either compleat, as juſt ſpheres ; or 
deficient, as ovals. | | 
The circular form is very commodious, of the greateſt capa- 
city of any; ſtrong, durable beyond the reſt, and very beau- 
tiful: but then it is found of all others the moſt chargeable ; 
much room is loſt in the bending of the walls, when it comes 
to be divided; beſides an ill diſtribution of light, except from 
the centre of the roof: on theſe conſiderations it was, that the 
ancients only uſed the circular form in temples and amphithea- 
ters, which needed no compartition.— Oval forms have the 
ſame inconveniences, without the ſame conveniences ; being 
of leſs capacity. See PANTHEON, RoroN Do, @c 
For angular __ Sir 2 Wotton obſerves, that build- 
ing neither loves many, nor few angles : the triangle, v. gr. 
is condemned above all others, as wanting capacity and firm- 
neſs ; as alſo, becauſe irreſolvable into any other regular fi- 
gure in the inward partitions, beſides its own. For figures of 
five, ſix, ſeven, or more angles, they are fitter for fortifica- 
tions than civil buildings. There is, indeed, a celebrated 
building of Vignola, at Caprarola, in form of a pentagon; but 
- the architect had prodigious difficulties to grapple with, in 
diſpoſing the lights, and ſaving the vacuities. Such buildings 
then, ſeem rather for curioſity than conveniency : and for 
this reaſon, rectangles are pitched on, as being a medium be- 
tween the two extremes. But again, whether the rectangle 
is to be juſt a ſquare or an oblong, is diſputed? Sir Henry 
| Wotton prefers the latter, provided the length do not exceed 
the breadth by above one third. 
Mixed figures, partly circular and partly angular, may be 
judged of from the rules of the ſimple ones; only they have 
this particular defect, that they offend againſt uniformity. 
Indeed uniformity and variety may ſeem to be oppolite to 
each other: but Sir H. Wotton obſerves, they may be recon- 
ciled ; and for an inſtance, mentions the ſtructure of the hu- 
man body where both meet. Thus much for the firſt grand 


ſides equal, and the parts diſpoſed with ſymmetry. 


| 


diviſion, viz. the whole of a building. The 


The Paris of a BUILDING» Baptiſta Alberti compriſes un- 
= fle heads; viz. the foundation, walls, apertures, com- 

ien, and coder. 8 ee 
N foundation, to examine its firmneſs, Vitruvius or- 
ders the ground to be dug up; an apparent ſolidity not 
leſs the whole mould cut through be 


ited to, un m. 
15 fold: he does not indeed limit the depth of the 
digging - Palladio limits it to a fixth part of the height of 


„ine this Sir Henry Wotton calls the natural 
Soon is to ſtand the ſubſtruction, or ground- 
work, to ſupport the walls, which he calls the artificial 
foundation - this then is to be the level; its loweſt ledge, 
or row of ſtone only, cloſe laid with mortar, and the 
broader the better; at the leaſt, twice as broad as the 
wall : laſtly, ſome add, that the materials below ſhould 
be laid juſt as they grew in the quarry 3 as ſuppoſing them 
to have the greateſt ſtrength in their natural poſture. De 
Lorme enforces this, by obſerving, that the breaking or 
yielding of a ſtone in this part, but the breadth of the back 
of a knife, will make a cleft of above half a foot in the 
fabric above. For pallification, or piling the ground-plot, 
ſo much commended by Vitruvius, we ſay nothing; that 
being required only in a moiſt marſhy ground, which 
ſhould never be choſen : nor perhaps are there any 1n- 


ances of this kind, where it was not neceſſity that drove] 


them to it. See FOUNDATION, c. - ; 
For the walls, they are either entire and continued, or in- 


termitted ; and the intermiſſions are either columns or pi- 
laſters.— Entire, or continued walls, are variouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed; by ſome, according to the quality of the ma- 
terials, as they are either ſtone, brick, &c. others only 
conſider the poſition of the materials; as when brick, or 
ſquare tones are laid in their lengths, with ſides and heads 
together, or the points conjoined, like a network, &c. 
See MASONRY. 8 5 | 

The great laws of muring, are, that the walls ſtand per- 
pendicular to the ground-work ; the right angle be- 
ing the cauſe of all ſtability : that the maſſieſt and hea- 
vielt materials be loweſt, as fitter to bear than be 
born ; that the work diminiſh in thickneſs, as it riſes; 
both for eaſe of weight and expence : that certain courſes, 
or ledges of more ſtrength than the reſt, be interlaid, 
like bones, to ſuſtain the fabric from total ruin, if the 
under parts chance to decay : and laſtly that the angles 
be firmly bound ; theſe being the nerves of the whole 
fabric, and commonly fortified, by the Italians, on each 
ſide the corners, even in brick buildings, with ſquared 
ſtones ; which add both beauty and ſtrength. See WALL. 
'The intermiſſions, as before obſerved, are either columns 
or pilaſters : whereof there are five orders, viz, Tuſcan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Compoſite 3 each of which ſee di- 
ſtinctly conſidered under its reſpective head, Tusc AN, 
Dokic, Cc. ſee alſo CoLUMN, PIL AST ER, ORDER, 
&c. | 

Columns and pilaſters are frequently, both for beauty and 
majeſty, formed archwiſe ; the doctrine of which ſee un- 
der ARCH. 

For the apertures, they are either doors, windows, ſtair- 
' caſes, chimneys, or conduits for the ſuillage, &c. which 
ſee under their heads, Door, WINDOW, &:,—Only with 
regard to the laſt, it may be obſerved, that art ſhould i- 
mitate nature in theſe ignoble conveyances, and ſeparate 
them from ſight, where a running water is wanting, into 
the moſt remote, loweſt, and thickeſt part of the foun- 
dation ; with ſecret vents, paſſing up through the walls 
like tunnels to the open air; which the Italians all com- 
mend for the diſcharge of noiſome vapours. See SEWERS, 
WC 

For the compartition, or diſtribution of the ground-plot 
into apartments, &c, Sir H. Wotton lays down theſe pre- 
liminaries; that the architect never fix his fancy on a 
paper-draught, how exactly ſoever ſet off in perſpective ; 
much leſs on a mere plan, without a model, or type of 
the whole ſtructure, and every part thereof, in paſtboard 
or wood ; that this model be as plain and unadorned as 
poſſible, to prevent the eye's being impoſed on ; and that 
the bigger this model, the better. See PLAN, DESIGN, 
Mop, Sc. 

In the compartition itſelf, there are two general views, 
viz, the gracefulneſs, and uſefulneſs of the diſtribution, for 
rooms of office and entertainment ; as far as the capacity 
thereof, and the nature of the country will allow,— 
The gracefulneſs will conſiſt in a double analogy, or corre- 
ſpondency ; firſt, between the parts and the whole, where- 
by a large fabric ſhould have large partitions, entrances, 
doors, columns, and in brief, all the members large : 
the ſecond, between the parts themſelves, with regard to 
length, breadth, and height. The ancients determined 
the length of their rooms, that were to be oblongs, by 
double their breadth ; and the heighth by half their breadth 
and length added together. When the room was to be 
ö Fg 1 they made the height half as much more 
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as the breadth : which rules, the moderns take ooo, 

diſpenſe with; ſometimes ſquaring the breadth, and 12 
king the diagonal thereof the meature of the height; an 
ſometimes more. This deviating from the rules of &| 
ancients, is aſcribed to M. Angelo. 

The ſecond conſideration in the compartition, is the »/z- 
fulneſs; which conſiſts in the having a ſufficient number 
of rooms of all kinds, with their proper commun cations, 
and without diſtraction. Here the chief difficult) will lie 
in the lights and ſtair-cafes : the ancients were pretty eaſy 
on both thoſe heads, having generally two cloiſtered open 
courts, one for the womens ſide, the other tor the men: 
thus the reception of light into the body of the build- 
ing was eaſy ; which among us muſt be ſupplied, either 
by the open form of the building, or by graceful refugcs 
or breaks, by terraſſing a ſtory in danger of darkneſs, and 
by abajours, or ſky-lights.—For caſting the ftair-caſes, 
it may be obſerved, that the Italians frequently diſtribute 
the kitchen, bake-houſe, buttery, &c. under ground, next 
above the foundation, and ſometimes level with the floor 
of the cellar ; raiſing the firſt aſcent into the houſe fif- 
teen feet or more: which, befide the removing of an- 
noyances out of the ſight, and gaining ſo much room a- 
bove, does, by elevating the front, add a majeſty to the 
whole, Indeed, Sir H. Wotton obſerves, that in England 
the natural hoſpitality thereof, will not allow the buttery 
to be ſo far out of ſight; beſides, that a more luminous 
kitchen, and a ſhorter diſtance between that and the di- 
ning-room are required, than that compartition will well 
bear. 

In the diſtribution of lodging-rooms, it is a popular and 
ancient fault, eſpecially among the Italians, to caſt the 
partitions ſo, as when the doors are all open, a man may 


ſee through the whole houſe ; grounded on the ambition 


of ſhewing a ſtranger all the furniture at once: an in- 
tolerable hardſhip on all the chambers, except the in- 
moſt, where none can arrive but through all the reft, un- 
leſs the walls be extreme thick for ſecret paſſages : nor 
will this ſerve the turn, without at leaſt three doors to each 
chamber ; a thing inexcuſable, except in hot countries : 
beſides its being a weakening to the building, and the 
neceflity it occaſions of making as many common great 
rooms as there are ſtories, which devours a great deal of 
room, better employed in places of retreat ; and muſt 
w be dark, as running through the middle of the 
ouſe. 

In the compartition, the architect will have occaſion for 
frequent ſhifts ; through which his own ſagacity, more 
than any rules, muſt conduct him. Thus he will be 
frequently put to ſtruggle with ſcarcity of ground ; fome- 
times to damn one room for the benefit of the reſt, 
as to hide a buttery under a ſtair-caſe, c. at other 
times, to make thoſe the moſt beautiful which are moſt 
in ſight : and to leave the reſt, like a painter, in the 
ſhadow, Sc. 

For the covering of the building ; this is the laſt in the 
execution, bur the firſt in the intention : for who would 
build, but to ſhelter ? In the covering, or roof, there arc 
two extremes to be avoided, the making it too hea- 
vy or too light: the firſt will preſs too much on the 
under-work ; the lattter has a more ſecret inconvenience 
for the cover is not only a bare defence, but a band 
or ligature to the whole building; and there requires a 
reaſonable weight. Indeed, of the two extremes, a houſe 
top- heavy is the worſt, Care is likewiſe to be taken, 
the preſſure be equal on each fide ; and Palladio wiſhes, 
that the whole burden might not be laid on the out- 
ward walls, but that the inner likewiſe bear their ſhare. 
— The Italians are very curious in the proportion and 
gracefulneſs of the pent or ſlopeneſs of the roof; divi- 
ding the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two 
ſerve for the height of the higheſt top or ridge from 
the loweſt : but in this point, regard muſt be had to the 
quality of the region; for, as Palladio inſinuates, thoſe 
climates which fear the falling of much ſnow, ought to 
have more inclining pentices than others. See CovERTxG, 
Roof, &c. 

Thus much for the principal or eſſential parts of a building. 
For the acceſſories, or ornaments, they are fetched from 


painting and ſculpture, The chief things to be regarded 
in the firff, are, that no room have too much, which 


will occation a ſurfeit ; except in galleries, or the like: 
that the beſt pieces be placed where there are the feweſt 
lights: rooms with ſeveral windows are enemies to paint- 
ers, nor can any pictures be ſeen in perfection, unleſs il- 
lumined, like nature, with a ſingle light: that in the diſ- 
poſition regard be had to the poſture of the painter in 
working, which is the moſt natural for the poſture of 
the ſpectator ; and that they be accommodated to the in- 
tentions of the room they are uſed in. See Pa IN TIN G. 


For ſculpture, it muſt be obſerved, that it be not too a - 


bundant ; eſpecially at the firſt approach of a building, or 
1 at 
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at the entrance, where a Doric ornament is much prefer- 
able to a Corinthian one: that the niches, if they con- 
tain figures of white ſtone, be not coloured in their con- 


BUL 


to form a ſmall interſtice. They pl it with g: 
the ends of which are covered Ss mn ſticks, 
the ſound leſs harſh. PFreger Veyag. p. 36. ſeq. g make 


cavity too black, but rather duſky ; the fight being diſ- BULB, BuLsvs, in botany, an oblong root, nearly round, 


plcaſed with too ſudden departures from one extreme to 
another. That fine ſculptures have the advantage of near- 
nefs, and coarſer of diſtance 3 and that in placing of fi- 
gures aloſt, they be reclined a little forwards : becauſe, 
the viſual ray extended to the head of the figure, is lon- 
ger than that reaching to its feet, which will of neceſ- 
ſity make that part appear further off; ſo that to reduce 
it to an erect poſture, it muſt be made to ſtoop a little 
forwards, M. le Clerc, however, will not allow of this 
reſupination, but will have every part in its juſt perpendi- 
cular, Sce SCULPTURE, and STATUE. 
As to the ſtone and ſtucco, uſed in buildings, which are 
freſh and white at firft, and are commonly ſuppoſed to be 
diſcoloured with the air, moiſture, ſmoak, c. the true 
cauſe thereof is, that they become covered with a minute 
ſpecies of plants, which alter their colour. A fort of li- 
chens yellowiſh, browniſh, or greeniſh, which commonly 
grow on the barks of trecs, do grow alſo on ſtones, 
mortar, plaiſter, and even on the flates of houſes, being 
propagated by little light ſeeds, diſperſed by the wind, 
rain, &c. The beſt preſervative known, is a coal of lime. 
To judge of a BUILDING, Sir H. Wotton Jays down the 
following rules. —T hat before fixing any judgment, a per- 
ſon be informed of its age; ſince, if apparent decays be 
found to exceed the proportion of time, it may be con- 
cluded, without further inquilition, either that the fitua-} 
tion is naught, or the materials or workmanſhip too ſlight, 
Af it be found to bear its years well, let him run back, 
from the ornaments and things which ſtrike the cye firſt, 
to the more eſſential members; till he he able to form a 
concluſion, that the work is commodious, firm, and de-. 
lightful ; the three conditions, in a good 6uilding, laid 
down at firft, and agreed on by all authors. — This, our 
author eſteems the moſt ſcientifical way of judging. | 
Vaſlari propoſes another; viz. by paſſing a running exa- | 
mination over the whole edifice, compared to the ſtruc- 
ture of a well-made man: as, whether the walls ſtand 


compoſed of ſeveral fkins, or coats, laid one over anoth 
ſending forth from its lower part a great number of fl. 
bres.— Such are the roots of the common onion the d: 3 
fodil, the hyacinth, &c. See Roor, DO” 
The ſame denomination is ſometimes alſo given to tub 
rous roots, compoſed of one folid continuous ſubſta 4 
without any ſkins laid over one another: — As the gi 
ſaffron and colchicum. See TugER, and Tunnnops wy 
Dr. Grew obſerves, that in 5% bons plants, as well 0 
ny perennial ones, the root is annually renewed, or 8 
paired,” out of the trunk or ſtalk it ſelf: that is 
baſis of the ſtalk, continually and inſenſibly deſcends 2 
low the ſurface of the earth, and hiding it ſelf herein. 
is, both in nature, place, and office, changed into a "i 
root. Thus, in brownwort, the baſe, ſinking by F ings : 
becomes the upper part of the root; the next year i 
lower part; and the next rots away; a freſh ſupply con x 
ing. See PERENNIAL.. 0 


BULIM XX“, Burimia, or Buiimus, an enormous ap- 


petite, attencea with fainting, and coldneſs of the extr 
mity, See HUNGER, 5 
* Ihe word is Gietk, Caapia, Or Cx eg, formed of 
Cas. OX 3 and te, hunger; as importing that the 
patient has the ſtomach of an ox; or, as others term it 
inticient to cat up an ox; Which however would 85 
better Cupagec, than ArAiuma In reality, there needs not 

ſo much {raining to account for the otigin of the word 
which may be more eaſily and naturally accounted for af. 
ter Varro and Suidas ; from the particle C, which i3 
prefixed by the Greeks to divers words, only as an in- 
tenſive; and av, hunger, 9. J. a great hunger: much 
as they ſay Cx mug, for a great boy; Cem, for a lorge 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of 
a perſon affected with a balmmy, inſomuch that he would 
eat up an ordinary leg of veal at a common meal, and feed 
on ſowthiſtle, &c. cured by giving up ſeveral worms, of 
the length and thickneſs of a tobacco-pipe. : 


uprizht on a clean footing and foundation; whether the BULK V a Ship, denotes her whole content in the hold 


builzing be of a beautiful ſtature; whether, for the breadth, 


for ſtowage of goods. See SHIP, and HoLD. 


it appcar well burniſhed ; whether the principal entrance | Breaking BULK. Sec the article BREAKING. 


be on the middle line of the front, or face, like our 
mouths ; the windows, as our eyes, ſet in equal number 
and diftance on both fides ; the offices, like the veins, 
uſefully diſtributed, Cc. | 

Vitruvius gives a third method of judging : ſumming up 
the whole art under theſe fix heads: ordination, or ſettling 


' 


Bulk HE ADs, are partitions made acroſs a ſhip, with boards 


of timber, whereby one part is divided from another.— 
The bulk-head afore, is the partition between the fore- 
caſtle, and gratings in the head, and in which are the 
chaſe-ports.—See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 11. 24. 48. 85. 95. 
99. 102. 115. 


the model and ſcale of the work ; diſpoſition, the juſt ex-J BU LL*, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes an inſtrument diſ- 


reſſion of the firſt deſign thereof; (which two, Sir H. 
Votton thinks he might have ſpared, as belonging ra- 
ther to the artificer than the cenſurer :) eurythmy, the 
agreeable harmony between the length, breadth, and height 
of the ſeveral rooms, Sc. Hhinmetry, or the agreement be- 
tween the parts and the Whole; decor, the due relation 
between the builling and the inhabitant, whence Palla- 
dio concludes, the principal entrance ought never to be 
limited by any rule, but the dignity and generoſity of 
the maſter. And laſtly, & Htribution, the uſeful caſting of 
the ſeveral rooms, for ciace, entertainment, or plcaſure, 
— Theſe laſt four are ever to be run over, ere a man 
paſs any determinate cenſure : and theſe alone, Sir Henry 
obſerves, are ſufficient to condemn or acquic any build- 
ing whatever. dee EURYTHMY, SYMMETRY, Cc. 
Dr. Fuller gives us two or threc good aphoriſms in building ; 
as,—19, Let not the common rooms be ſeveral, nor the 
ſeveral rooms common: 4. e. the common rooms not to 
be private or retired, as the hall, galleries, &c. which 
are to be open; and the chambers, &c. to be retired. 
—29, A houſe had better be too little for a day, than 
too big for a year. Houſes therefore to be proportioned 
to ordinary occaſions, not extraordinary, —3®. Country- 
houſes muſt be ſubſtantives, able to ſtand of themſelves : 
not like city buildings, ſupported and ſheltered on each 
fide by their netghbours.—4®. Let not the front look 
aſquint on a ſtranger; but accoſt him right, at his en- 
trance. 59. Let the offices keep their due diſtance from 
the manfion-houſc; thoſe are too familiar, which are of 
the ſame pile with it. | 
The method of Luitding, both in Barbary and the Le- 
vant, ſeems to have continued the fame from the earlict? 
ages, Without the Icaſt alteration or improvement. Shaw 
Trav. 5p. 273. 
Legion of a BUILDING, See the article SECTION. l 
BULAFO, a muſical inſtrument, much uid by the Ne- 
gros of Guinea, c. 
it conſiſts of ſeveral pipes made of haid woud, ſet in| 
order; Which diminiſh by little and Jittic 1 length, and 
are tied together Vt thongs of thin leather rwiitzd about] 
Imall round wands, put between each of the pipes, io as 


patched out of the Roman chancery, ſealed with lead ; 
anſwering to the edicts, letters patent, and proviſions, of 
ſecular princes, | | 
*The word bull is derived from Bulla, a ſeal ; and that 
from bu/la, à drop, or bubble; or, according to others, 
from the Greek Gay, council; according to Pezron, from 
the Celtic 2, or bul, a bubble. 
The bull is the third kind of apoſtolical reſcript, and the 
moſt in uſe, both in affairs of juſtice, and of grace. It 
is wrote on parchment ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
a brief or ſimple /ignature, which is on paper. A bull is 
properly a ſignature cnlarged : what the latter compre- 
hends in a few words, the former dilates and amplifies. 
Yet the 5u/] is not to take in more matter than the ſig- 
nature; being only to amplify the ſtile in clauſes of cere- 
mony. Dee BRIEF. | | 
If the bulls be letters of grace, the lead is hung on ſilken 
threads; if they be letters of juſtice and executory, the 
lead is hung by a hempen cord.-—They are all wrote 
in an old roman Gothic letter, 
The bull, in the form wherein it is to be diſpatched, is 
divided into five parts, viz. the narrative of the fact; the 
conception; the clauſe ; the date; and the ſalutation, in 
which the pope takes on himſelf the quality of jervant of 
ſervants, fervus ſervoram Dei. ce SERVANT. 
Properly ſpeaking, it is the ſeal, or pendant lead alone that 
is the bull: it being that which gives it both the title, 
and authority. The al preſents, on one fide, the heads 
of St. Peter and St, Paul ; on the other, the name of the 
pope, and the year of his pontificate. See SEAL. 
By bulls, jubilees are granted: without them no biſhops, 
in the Romiſh church, are allowed to be conſecrated. In 
Spain, balls are required for all kinds of benefices; but in 
France, c. ſimple ſignatures are ſufficient ; excepting 0% 
biſhoprics, abbeys, dignities, and priories conventual. Ac- 
cording to the laws of the Roman chancery, uo bencfice 
excceding twenty -ſour ducats per annum, ſhould be con- 
ferred without bu//s : But the French would never ſubmit 
to this rule, except ior ſuch benefices, as are taxed in 
the apoſtolical chamber: for the reit, they reſerve the 


right of dillembling the value, expreſſing it in general 
| terms: 


1 


terms: Cujus & illi forſan annexorum fruftus 24 ducatorum 


auri, de camera 8 communem æſdimationem, valorem 
3 


nnuum non excedunt. 5 8 | 
The bulls brought into France, are limited and moderated 


by the laws and cuſtoms of the land, before they are re- 


; nor is any thing admitted till it have been well 
. and pond to contain nothing contrary to the 
liberties of the Gallican church : thoſe words, proprio 2 
tu, in a bull, are ſufficient to make the whole be rejecte 
j nce. 8 
BOW the Spaniards admit the papal bulls implicitly 3 but 
havinz been examined by the King's council, if there -4 
pear any reaſon for not executing them, notice 5 
given to the pope by a ſupplication; and the bull, by this 
means, remains without effect: and the like method of 
proceeding with the court of Rome, is obſerved by the 
reſt of the courts of Europe in the papal communion. 
To fulminate bulls, is to make publication thereof, by one 
of the three commiſſaries to whom they are directed; whe- 
ther he be the biſhop, or official, This publication is 
ſometimes oppoſed; but when it is, the fault is not charged 
on the pope who iſſued the ball, but an appeal is brought 
to him againſt the perſon who is ſuppoſed to make it: 
thus the fault is laid, where it is known not to be juſt, 
to evade affronting the pontiff. See FuLMINAT ION. 
The bull in cena domini, is a bull read every year on Maun- 
day-thurſday, in the pope's preſence ; containing various 
excommunications and execrations, againſt heretics, thoſe 
who diſobey the ſee, who diſturb or oppoſe the exerciſe of 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, Se. Sce ANATHEMA, EXCoM- 
MUNICATION, Oc. : 
After the death of the pope, no bulls are diſpatched du- 
ring the vacancy of the ſee : to prevent any abuſes, there- 
fore, as ſoon as the pope is dead, the vice-chancellor of} 
the Roman church takes the ſeal of the Bulls; and in the 
preſence of ſeveral perſons, orders the name of the de- 
ccaſed pope to be eraſed ; and covers the other fide, on 
which are the heads of St. Peter and Paul, with a linen 
cloth; ſcaling it up with his own ſeal, and giving it 
thus covered to the chamberlain, to be preſerved, that no 

bulls may be ſealed with it in the mean time. | 

Callen BULL *, is a denomination peculiarly given to an or- 
dinance, or ftatute, made by the emperor Charles IV. in 
1356, ſaid to have been drawn up by that celebrated 
lawyer Bartoli, and ſtill reputed the magna charta, or fun- 
damental law of the empire. See EMPIRE. 

* Tt is thus called from a golden ſeal fixed to it, ſuch as 
were uſed by the emperors of Conſtantinople, annexed to 
their edicts. Spelman alſo ſpeaks of a golden bull uſed in 
a treaty of alliance between our Henry VIII. and Fran- 
cis I. of France. | f | 

Till the publication of the golden bull, the form and cere- 
mony of the election of an emperor, were dubious and 
undetermined ; and the number of electors not fixed. This 
ſolemn edict regulated the functions, rights, privileges, and 
preeminences of the electors. 
The original, which is in Latin, on vellom, is kept at 
Frankfort. On the backſide are ſeveral knots of black 
and yellow filk ; to which hangs a bull, or ſeal of gold. 
This ordinance, containing thirty articles, was approved 
of by all the princes of the empire, and remains {till in 
force. —The election of the emperor is by it declared to 
belong to ſeven electors; three of them eccleitaitics, wiz. 
the archbiſhop of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne ; and four 
ſeculars ; viz. the king of Bohemia, prince Palatine, duke 
of Saxony, and marquis of Brandenburg. See ELECToR, 
EMPEROR, Cc. | 
Bu L L's eye, in aſtronomy. See ALDEBARAN. 
BULLET“, an iron or l:aden ball, or ſhot, wherewith 
fire-arms are loaded. See SHOT, FiRE-ARM, CHARGE, 
Se. 
* Some derive the word from the Latin botellus, others 
from the Greek Ce, to throw. 
According to Merſenne, a bullet, ſhot out of a great gun, | 
flies 92 fathom in a fecond of time, which is equal to 
589: Engliſh feet; and according to Huygens, would be 
25 years in paſſing from the earth to the ſun : but ac- 
cording to ſome very accurate experiments of Mr. Der- 
ham, it flies, at its firſt diſcharge, 510 yards in five half 
ſeconds ; which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen halt 
ſeconds : allowing therefore the ſun's diſtance 8605 1398 
Engliſh miles, a bullet would be 32 years and a half in its 
patlage. See SOUND. | 
Bullets are of various kinds, viz. red bullets, made hot 
in a forge ; intended to ſet fire to places where combu- 
ſtible matters are found. 
Fellow bullets, ſhells made cylindrical, with an aperture 
and a fuſee at one end, which giving fire to the inſide, 
when in the ground, it burtts, and has the ſame effect 
with a mine. | 


Chain bullets, conſiſting of two balls, joined by a chain 


| 
| 


Branch bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron five or ſix 
inches a-part. : 
Two-headed bullets, called alſo angels, being two halves of 


a bullet joined by a bar, or chain: theſe are chiefly uſed 
at ſea, for cutting of cords, cables, ſails, Sc. 


ODuarter Bu LEH. See the article QUARTER, 

BuLLET moulds. See the article MouLD. | 

BULLION, denotes gold, or ſilver in the maſs, or bil- 
let. See IN GOT, GOLD, SILVER, Cold ING, Ec. | 
Silve and gold, whether coined or uncvined, (though uſed 
for a common meaſure of other things) arc no leſs a com- 
modity than wine, tobacco, or cloth; and may, in many 
caſes, be exported as much to national advantage, as any 
other commodity. No nation can ever be conſiderable in 
trade, that prohibits the exportation of lien. - And it is 


coined, than uncoined : ſince, in the former, we have the 
advantage of the manufacture. — See Treat, an E. I. Trad. 
49. 1681. p. 4. Child, on trade, p. 73. | 
BULL1ON is alſo uſed for the place where the king's ex- 
change is kept; or where gold and filver is brought in 
the lump to be tried, or exchanged, See EXCHANGE, 
MixrT, &c. 
BULLOCKS ge, in architecture. See the article EYE. 
BULWARK, propugnaculum, in the ancient fortification, 
amounts to much the ſame with ba4ſlion in the modern. 
See BASTION. 
BUMICILLI, a ſe& of Mahometans in Africa, ſaid to be 
great ſorcerers: they fight againſt the devil, as they fay ; 
and frequently run about cover'd with blood and bruiſes, 
in a terrible fright: they ſometimes counterfeit combats 
with him at noon-day, and in the preſence of numbers oc 
people, for the ſpace of two or three hours, witiz darts, 
javelins, ſcimiters, &c. laying deſperately about them, till 
they fall down on the ground oppreſſed with blows : af- 
or reſting a moment, they recover their fpirits and walk 
off. 
What their rule is, is not well known; but they are 
ſaid to be an order of religious. 
BUNT # a ſail, is the middle part of it, purpoſely formed 
into a kind of bag, or pouch, that it may catch and re- 
ceive the more wind. See SAIL. 
The bunt is chiefly uſed in top-ſails; for courſes are for 
the moſt part cut ſquare, or at leaſt with a ſmall allow- 
ance for bunt, or compaſs. —They ſay, the bunt holds much 
leeward wind; that is, it hangs too much to leeward. 
BUN T- ines, are ſmall lines made faſt to the bottom of the 
ſails, in the middle part of the bolt-rope to a crengle ; 
and ſo are reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized to the 
yard : their uſe is to trice up the bunt of the ſail, for the 
beter furling it up,—ee Tab. Ship. fig. 1.n. 48. 74. 91. 
BUOY, at fea, a piece of wood, or cork, ſometimes an 
empty caſk well cloſed, ſwimming on the ſurface of the 
water, and faftened by a chain or cord to a large ftone, 
piece of broken cannon, or the like ; ſerving to mark the 


veticl:, anchors, Cc. 

In licu of busys, are ſometimes placed pieces of wood, in 
form of maſts, in the conſpicuous places: fometimes large 
trees are planted in a particular manner; in number, 
two at the leaſt, to be taken in a right line, the one 
hiding the other; ſo as the two may appear to the eye no 
more than one. 

BUOY, is alſo uſcd for a piece of wood, or a barrel at ſea, 
faſtened fo as to float directly over the anchor; that the men 
who go in the boat to weigh the anchor, may certainly 
know where the anchor lies. Sce ANCHOR. 
BURDENS*, or rather BuxDow, in mulic denotes the 
arone, or decpeſt found of an organ; being that produced 
by the thickeſt pipe. See ORGaN, Ec. 

*The word is French, bourdon ; formed, according to ſome, 
from the law Saxon burden, creputum emittere, to brenle 
wind backwards. Others will have 30 Aan originally to 

ſignify a buz, or hum, as that of bees ; aniwering to the 
Latin, bombus ; and formed by onomatopceia, 
The modern beurden, anſwers to the note with the Greeks 
: 0 ; 
called Tpo7AZueavoue >, See NOTE, and DradRAu. 
BURDEN, allo denotes the pipe *, or ſtring it felt, by which 
ſuch ſound is given. 

Matth. Paris will have the name Barden to have been 
originally given this pipe, on account of its reſemblance 
to a pilgrim's naff, anciently called alio birds. 

BURDEN of @ fb, is its content, or the number of tons it 
will carry. See SH1P, 

To determine the burden of 2 ſhip, multiply the length 
of the keel, taken within board, by the breadth of the 
ſhip, within board, taken from the midſhip beam from 
plank to plank, and the product by rhe depth of the hold, 
taken from the plank below the keclſon, to the under 


three or four toot apart, | 


part of the upper deck plank ; and divide the laſt pro- 
| duct 


more for the public advantage to export gold or ſilver 


dangerous places near a coaſt, as rocks, ſnoals, wrecks of 
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duct by 94, and the quotient is the content of the ton- 
nage required, See FREIGHT, Sc. 
BURFORD /addle. See the article SADDLE. 
BURGAGE, a tenure proper to boroughs and towns, 
whereby the inhabitants hold their lands or tenements ol 
the king, or other lord, at a certain yearly rate. 
BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, or walled town; 
or one who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 
In other countries, burgeſs and citizen are confounded toge- 
ther, but with us they are diſtinguiſhed. See BoRoU GH. 
The word is allo applied to the magiſtrates of ſome towns; 
as the bailiff, or burge//es of Leominſter, | 
BurGEss is now ordinarily uſed for the repreſentative of 
a borough-town in parliament, b 
Filius vero burgenſis, ætatem habere tunc intelligitur cum di- 
ſerte ſciverit denarios numerare & pannos ulnare, &c. 
BURGGRAVE X, properly denotes the hereditary go- 
vernour of a caſtle, or fortified town, chiefly in Ger- 
many, | 
* The word is compounded of bourg, town, and graf, or 
57a de, count. ; 

BURGHERMASTERS®*, BouRGERMESTERs, or 
BurxGMESTERS, chief magiſtrates in the cities of Germa- 
ny, Holland and Flanders ; to whom belongs the giving of 
orders for the government, adminiſtration of juſtice, policy, 
and finances of the place : though the authority and of- 
fice is not every where alike ; each city having its parti- 
cular laws and ſtatutes, 

* 'The word is formed from the two Flemiſh words, bor- 
ger, burgeſs or citizen; and meefler, maſter. Some ex- 
preſs it in Latin by con/al, others by ſenator.— M. Bru- 
neau obſerves, that byrghermaſter, in Holland, anſwers to 
what is called alder man and feriff in England; attorney 


at Compiegne, capitoul at Tholouſe, conſul in Langue- 


doc, Tc. 


BURGLARY, an unlawful entering into another man's 


dwelling, wherein ſome perſon is, or into a church in the 
night time ; in order to commit ſome felony, or to kill 
ſome perſon, or to ſteal ſomething thence, or do ſome 
other felonious act: whether the ſame be executed or 
not. 

The like offence by day, we call houſe-breaking, &c. It 
ſhall not have benefit of clergy. See HouUSE-BREAK- 
ING, ROBBERY, c. 

BURGMESTERS. See the article BURGHER-Mas- 
TERS- 

BURGMOTE, a borough court; or court held for a 
town, or borough. See Mor E, and Courr. 

BURLESQUE, a jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed in 
the way of drollery, and ridicule, to deride perſons, and 
things. See TRavesTY. 

The word, and the thing too, ſeem to be both modern : 
F. Vavaſlor maintains, in his book de ludicra dictione, 
that burleſque was abſolutely unknown to the ancients ; 
againſt the opinion of ſome others, that one Raintovius, 
in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ſerious ſubjects 
of tragedy into ridicule : which, perhaps, is a better plea 
for the antiquity of farce, than of burleſque. 

The Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim to the in- 
vention of burle/que, The firſt in this kind was Bernia; 
he was followed by Lalli, Caporali, c. From Italy it 
paſſed into France, and became there ſo much the mode, 
that in 1649 appeared a book under the Title of, The 
paſſion of our Saviour in burleſque verſe, "T hence it came 
into England ; but the good ſenſe of the Engliſh never 
adopted or owned it, notwithſtanding one or two have 
excelled in it. : 

BURN, in a medicinal ſenſe, denotes a ſolution of the 
continuity of a part of the body, by the force of fire. 
Of burns, phyſicians uſually make ſeveral degrees : the 
firſt, when there are only a few puſtules raiſed on the 
ſkin, with a redneſs, and a ſeparation of the epidermis 
from the genuine ſkin. —The ſecond when the ſkin is 
burnt, dried, and ſhrunk, but without any cruſt or ſcab. 
— The third is, when the fleſh, veins, nerves, &c. are 
ſhrunk, and form a ſcab. =o 
Luſitanus recommends an ungnent, made of the aſhes 
of laurel-leaves burnt, with hog's fat dropped on them, 
for a burn; or, on occaſion, the unguentum populeum, 
with vine-leaves laid over it. —Panarole obſerves, that clay 
laid on a burn abates the pain; and the brewers in Hol- 
Jand, uſe a decoction of ivy for the cure of burns. 
Burns, however, are not only diſeaſes, but in ſome caſes 
remedies : M. Homberg obſerves, that in the ifle of Ja- 


va, the natives cure themſelves of a colic, otherwiſe mor- | 


tal, by burning the ſoles of their feet; and cure them- 
ſelves of a panaris, by dipping their finger in boiling wa- 
ter ſeveral times. 

Travellers relate many other caſes of other diſeaſes cured 
by burning; and we ſee the effects of it our ſelves, in 
horſes, hounds, birds of prey, &c. 

A kind of moſs, brought from the Indies, has been like- 


* 


ö 


Heart- BURN. See the article HRA RT. 
BURNING, the action of fire on ſome 


BURN INC, or BRENNING, in our ancient cuſto 


burn the woman he ſhall meddle withal: and as an im- 


Bu RN INC r. See the article FEVER. : 
BuRNiNnG-glaſs, or burning-mirrour, a machine, whereb 


of metal: theſe reflect the rays of light, and in that fe. 


BUR 


wiſe uſed for the gout ; appli "Mp 

affected. See ET e If burning it on the part 
M. Homberg gives us inſtances* of 

the one of a violent diſeaſe in the "ar e ” _— 
the other of a diſeaſe in the legs and thighs bo ex 
cidental burning of thoſe parts. He adds, 1 = ac- 
may cure in three manners; either by putting th rrirg 
cant humours into a greater motion, and makin = 
take new routs ; or by diſſolving and breaking 14 "0 
cidity ; or by deſtroying the canals which beoughe ef nA 
in too great quantities. See CavsTic; and Cay rg 
TY. TE. 


; pabulum or f. 
whereby the minute parts thereof are torn from F. 
ch 


other, put into a violent motion; and, ſome of them af. 
ſuming the nature of fire themſelves, fly off in 4 
while the reſt are diſſipated in form of Vapour e 
duced to aſhes. See FIRE, VA POUR, SMOAE * 4 
FEwEL, c. . 
1 
an inſcctious diſeaſe, got in the ſtews, 8 
with leud women; ſuppoſed to be the fame that ng Gl 
call the venereal diſeaſe.—W hence that diſeaſe i; wy 
to be much more ancient than the common epocl EY 
the ſiege of Naples. See VENEREA I. diſeaſe 5 
CLAP. | 5 op 
The chief objection againſt burning being the fame with 
the venereal diſeaſe, is, that the remedies preſcribed 
gainſt the former, would be ineffectual in the latter: Nr 
it is not to be expected, the meaſures of the ancient by- 
ſicians ſhould be calculated for the removing of any oa : 
nity in the maſs of blood or other juices, as in the modern 
practice; inaſmuch as they looked on the diſeaſe as mere. 
ly local, and the whole of the cure to depend on the 
removal, of the ſymptoms : beſides this, it is matter of 
frequent obſervation, that ſome diſeaſes grow more yio. 
lent, and others more remiſs in courſe of time: ſo that 
the remedies which might have availed for the ancient 
brenning, may now fail as to the modern pox, 
The proceſs for the cure, as delivered by J. Arden, chi- 
rurgeon to K. Henry IV. is thus; Contra incendium ir- 
ze virilis interius ex calore & excoriatione, fiat talis ſyringa 
(i. e. injedtio) lenitiva. Accipe lac mulieris maſculum nutrj- 
entis, & parum zacarium, oleum vile & piiſanæ : quibus 
commixtis per ſyringam infundatur, | 
In an ancient MS. written about the year 1300, is areceipt 
for brenning of the pyntyl yat men clepe the apegalle ; galle be- 
ing an old word for a running fore. And in another 
MS. written fifty years after, is a receipt for burning in 
that part by a woman. Simon Fiſh, a zealous promoter of 
the reformation, in his Supplication of beggars, preſented to 
King Henry VIII. 1530, ſpeaking of the Romiſh prieſts, 
ſays, © They catch the pocks of one woman, and bare 
& them to another; they be burnt with one woman, 
“ and bare it to another; they catch the lepry of one 
«© woman, and bare it to another.” And Boord, a prieſt 
and phyſician in the ſame reign, begins one of his chay- 
ters of his Breviary of health, thus: The 19th chapter 
& doth ſhew of the burning of an harlot,” The ſame 
author adds, that if a man be burnt with an harlot, and 
do meddle with another woman within a day, he ſhall 


mediate remedy againſt the burning, he recommends the 
waſhing the pudenda two or three times with white- 
wine, or elſe with ſack and water.—In another Ms. of 
the vocation of John Bale to the biſhopric of Ollory, 
written by himſelf, he ſpeaks of Dr. Hugh Weſton (who 
was dean of Windſor in 1556, but deprived by cardinal Pole 
for adultery) thus: At this day is leacherous Weſton, 
« who is more practiſed in the art of breech- burning, 
ce than all the whores of the ſtews. —He not lots 429 
« brent a beggar of St. Botolph's pariſh.—'. See 
STEWS. 


the ſun's rays are collected into a point : and by that 
means their force and effect extremely heightened, fo a5 
to burn objects placed therein. 5 
Burning glaſſes are of two kinds: the firſt convex, called 
lentes cauſtice ; which tranſmit the rays of liglit, and in 
their paſſage refract or incline them towards the «>> 
having the property of lens's, and acting according to tue 
laws of refraction. See LENS, and REFRACTION- 
The ſecond, which are the more uſual, are concave 3 
very improperly called burning-glaſſes, being uſually made 


flection, incline them to a point in their axis; having 
the properties of ſpecula or mirrours and acting accord- 
ing to the laws of reflection: which ſee under MiIgROUR 
and REFLECTION, 

The 


The firſt, or convex kind, authors ſuppoſe to have been 


unknown to the ancients; but the latter they are ge- 


to have been acquainted with. Hiſto- 
2 wo Archimedes, by means hereof burnt 


nd though the effect related be very 
oes it ſufficiently prove ſuch things 
were then known. The machines here uſed, 2 
doubts, were metallic and concave 3 and had their fo- 
cus by reflexion : it being m—_— that the 1 
unacquainted with the refra ed foci of convex g 5 
Vet, M. de la Hire has diſcovered even theſe, in the 
Cluds of Ariſtophanes; where Strepſiades tells ehe 
of an expedient be had to pay his debts, by means 5 
a round tranſparent ſtone or glaſs, uſed in a gaps Nr 
fires; by which he intended to melt the bond : whic 

in thoſe days was Written on WAX. The glaſs oo 
uſed to light the fire, and melt the wax, M. de Ja 
Hire obſerves, could not be concave 3 ſince a reflected 
focus coming from below upwards, would have been 
exccedingly improper for that purpoſe : and the old 
ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, confirms the ſentiment, Pliny 


makes mention 'of globes of glaſs and cryſtal, which 


being expoſed to the ſun, burnt the clothes and fleſh 


on people's backs ; 
Phere, full of water, and held in the ſun, lighted the 
fre even in the coldeſt weather: which inconteſtably 
proves the effects of convex glaſſes. 

Indeed, there is ſome difficulty in conceiving how they 
ſhould know ſuch glaſſes burnt, without knowing they 
magnified; which it is granted they did not, till to- 
wards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, when ſpec- 
tacles were firſt thought on. For as to thoſe pailages 
in Plautus which ſeem to intimate the knowledge of 
ſpectacles, M. de la Hire obſerves, they do not prove 
any ſuch thing: and he ſolves this, by obſerving, that 
their burning-glaſſes being ſpheres, either ſolid, or tull of 
water, their foci would be one fourth of their diame- 
ter diſtant from them: if then their diameter were ſup- 
poſed half a foot, which is the moſt we can allow, 
an object muſt be at an inch and a halt's diſtance to 
perceive it magnified : thoſe at greater diſtances do not 
appear greater, but only more confuſed, through the 
glaſs than out of it. It is no wonder, theretore, the 
magnifying property of convex glaſſes was unknown, 
and their burning one known: it is more wonderful 
there ſhould be 300 years between the invention of 
ſpectacles and teleſcopes. See SPECTACLES, and TE- 
LESCOPE, | | 

Every concave mirrour, or ſpeculum, collects the rays 
diſperſed through its whole concavity, after reflexion, 


rians tell us, 
a whole fleet. A 
improbable, yet d 


into a point or focus, and is therefore a burning mir- 


rour. 

Hence, as the focus is there where the rays are the moſt 
cloſely contracted, if it be a ſegment of a large ſphere, 
its breadth muſt not ſubtend an arch above eighteen 
degrees : if it be a ſegment of a ſmaller ſphere, its 
breadth may be thirty degrees ; which is verified by ex- 
periment. | | 

As the ſurface of a mirrour, which is a ſegment of a lar- 
ger, receives more rays than another of a leſs, if the 
latitude. of each ſubtend an arch of eighteen degrees; 
or even more, or leſs, provided it be equal: the ef- 
fects of the greater mirrour will be greater than thoſe 
of the leſs. 

And, as the focus is contained between the fourth and 
fifth part of the diameter, mirrours that are ſegments 
of greater ſpheres, burn at a greater diſtance than thoſe 
which are ſegments of a ſmaller. | 

Since, laſtly, the burning depends on the union of the 
rays; and the union of the rays on the concave ſphe- 
rical figure, it is no wonder, that even wooden mirrours, 
gilt, or thoſe prepared of alabaſter, &c. covered with 
gold ; nay, even that thoſe made of paper, and covered 
with ſtraw, ſhould be found to burn. 

Among the ancients, the burning mirrours of Archime- 
des and Proclus are eminent ; by one of which, the Ro- 
man ſhips beſieging Syracuſe, under the command of 
Marcellus, according to the relations of Zonaras, I zet- 
zes, Galen, Euſtathius, &c. and by the other, the na- 
vy of Vitalian beſieging Byzantium, according to the 
ſame Zonaras, were burnt to aſhes. 
Among the moderns, the moſt remarkable burning mir- 
Tours, are thoſe of Settala, of Villette, and Tſchirnhauſen. 
| Settala, canon of Padua, made a parabolical mirrour, 
which, according to Schottus, burnt pieces of wood, at 
the diſtance of fifteen ot ſixteen paces. 

M. Tſchirnhauſen's mirrour, at leaſt, equals the for- 
mer, both in bigneſs and eftet.—The tollowing things 
are noted of it in the Acta eruditorum. 1. Green wood 


nia fire . ſo as a ſtrong wind cannot ex- 
O L. . ; ; 


and Lactantius adds, that a glaſs 


prepared of ice produce fire, &c. A lens of that kind 
is eaſily prepared, by putting à piece of ice into a 


ſee flame, and the effects thereof, produced by means of 


B U R 


tinguiſh it. 2. Water boils immediately, and eggs it! 
it are preſently edible, 3. A mixture of tin and lead, 
three inches thick, drops en. and iron or ſteel 
late becomes red-hot preſently, and a little after burns 
into holes. 4. Things not capable of melting, as ſtones, 
bricks, &c. become ſoon red-hot, like iron. 5. Slate 
becomes firſt white, then a black glaſs. 6. Tiles are 
converted into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a blac- 
kiſh- yellow one. 7. A pumice- ſtone emitted from a 
volcano, melts into white glaſs: and, 8. A piece of 
a crucible alſo vitrifies in eight minutes. 9g. Bones are 
ſoon turned into an opake glaſs, and earth into a black 
one.— The breadth of this mirrour is near three Leipſic 
ells, its focus two ells diſtant from it: it is made of co 
per, and its ſubſtance is not above double the thickneſs 
of the back of a knife. | 
Villette, a French artiſt of Lyons, made a large mirrour, 
bought by Tavernier, and preſented to the king of Per- 
ſia; a ſecond, bought by the king of Denmark; a third 
preſented by the French king to the Royal Academy ; 
a fourth has been in England, where it was publickly 
expoſed. —The effects hereof, as found by Dr. 1 and 
Dr. Deſaguliers, are, that a ſilver ſixpence is melted in 
7” and z; a king George's halfpenny, in 16", and runs 
with a hole in 34. Tin melts in 3”, caſt iron in 16", 
ſlate in 3”; a foflile ſhell calcines in 7“; a piece of 
Pompey's pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black 
part in 50”, in the white in 54 ; copper ore in 8”: 
bone calcines in 4“, vitrifies in 33. An emerald melts 
into a ſubſtance like a turquois ſtone ; a diamond 
weighing four gr. loſes 7 of its weight: the aſbeſtos vi- 
trifies ; as all other bodies will do, if kept long enough 
in the focus: but when once vitrified, the mirrour can 
go no further with them. —T his mirrour is forty-ſeven 
inches yide ; and is ground to a ſphere of ſeventy-ſix 
inches radius: fo that its focus is about thirty-eight 
inches from the vertex. Its ſubſtance is a compoſition 
of tin, copper, and tin-glaſs. 
Every lens, whether convex, plano-convex, or convexo- 
convex, collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over its con- 
vexity, into a point, by refraction; and is therefore a 
burning glaſs. The moſt conſiderable of this kind known, 
is that made by M. de Tſchirnhauſen : the diameters 
of his lens's are three and four feet ; the focus at the 
diſtance of twelve feet, and its diameter an inch and 
half. To make the focus the more vivid; it is col- 
lected a ſecond time by a ſecond lens parallel to the 
firſt; and placed in that place where the diameter of 
the cone of fays formed by the firſt lens, is equal to 
the diameter of the ſecond : ſo that it receives them 
all; and the focus from an inch and a half, is con- 
tracted into the ſpace of eight lines, and its force increaſed 
proportiohably, | 8 8 | 
Its effects, among others, as related in the Ada Erudit. 
Lipſiæ, are; that it lights hard wood, even moiſtened 
with water, into a flame, inſtantly ; that water, in a 
little veſſel, begins to boil preſently; all metals are 
melted; brick, pumice ſtone, Delpht wares, and the 
aſbeſtos ſtone, are turned into glaſs ; ſulphur, pitch, 
Sc. melted under water: the aſhes of vegetables, woods, 
and other matters, tranſmuted into glaſs. In a word, 
every thing applied to its focus, is either melted, turned 
into calx, or into ſmoak; and the colours of jewels, 
and all other. bodies, metals alone excepted, are changed 
by it. He obſerves, that it ſucceeds beſt when the mat- 
ter applied is laid on a hard coal well burnt. | 
Though the force of the ſolar rays be here found fo 
ſtupendous ; yet the rays of the full moon, collected 
by the ſame burning-glaſs, do not exhibit the leaſt in- 
creaſe of heat. | ne 
Further, as the effects of a burning lens depend whol- 
ly on its convexity, it is no wonder that even thoſe 
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ſkuttle, or hollow ſegment of a ſphere, and melting it 
m_ m fire, till it accemmodate it ſelf to the figure 
thercof, 


Nor will thoſe ignorant of dioptrics, be leſs ſurpriſed to 


on refraction of light in a glaſs bubble with water, See 
ENS. 
Wolfius tells us, that an attiſt of Dreſden made burn- 
ng mirrours of wood, bigger than thoſe of M. Tſchirn- 
hauſen or Villette, which had effects at leaſt equal to 
any of them. —Traberus teaches how to make burning 
mir reis of leaf gold; viz. by turning a concave, lay- 
ing its inſide equally with pitch, and covering that 
with ſquare pieces of the gold, two or three fingers 
broad, faſtening them on, if need be, by fire. He adds, 
that very large mirrours may be made, of thirty, forty, 
I Uuu or 


BUS 


or more conceve pieces, artfully joined in a turned 
wooden diſh or ſkuttle; the effects of which will not 
be much leſs, than if the ſurface was continuous, — 
Jahnius adds, further, that Newman, an engineer. at 
Vienna, in 1699, made a mirrour of paſtboard, co- 
veied within ſide with ſtraw glued to it ; by which 


all kinds of metals, &c. were readily melted, See M1R- | 


ROUR. 

BURNING of land, called alſo hurn- beating, and vulgarly 
dinſhiring, is a method of preparing and fertilizing lands 
barren, ſour, heathy, and ruſhy, for corn; by paring 
off the turf, and drying, and burning it on the ground. 
—The fame method alſo obtains for meadows and 
paſture ground, moiſt, clayey, or ruſhy, to improve the 
hay. 

558 00 Mountains. See VoL Cc AN O, EARTHQUAKE, 
MouNnTAIN, Ec. 

BURNISHER, a round poliſhed piece of ſteel, ſer- 
ving to ſmooth and give a Juſtre to metals. See BU R- 
15S HIN G. | 
Of theſe there are various kinds, of various figures ; 
ſtrait, crooked, Sc. — Half burniſhers, are uſed to ſol- 
der filver, as well as to give a luſtre, Sce SOLDER- 


ING. 

BURNISHING, the a& or art of ſmoothing and po- 
liſhing a metalline body, by briſkly rubbing it with a 
burniſher. See BURNISHER, . 
Book-binders Bhurniſb the edges of their books by rub- 
bing them with a dog's tooth. Gold and ſilver are 
burnifſhed with a wolt's tooth, a dog's tooth, or the 
blood-ſtone, tripoli, a piece of white wood, emery, and 
the like, 

Deer are ſaid to Bux N ISH their heads, when rubbing off 
a white downy ſkin from their horns againſt a tree, 
they thruſt them into a reddiſh earth, to give them a 
new colour and luſtre, See HEAD. . 


| 


BURN T-Allum. } 8 0 
BURN T-Lead. K EAD. 

BuRNT-//7ne. See the articles WINE. | 
BURROUGH. BoRoUGH. 


BURR-PUMP, or BILDOE-Puur, a kind of pump ſo 


called, becauſe it holds much water, See PUMP. | 


BURSARS, in Scotland, are youths choſen, and ſent 
as exhibitioners to the univerſities, one each year, by 
each preſbytery ; by whom they are to be ſubliſted for 
the ſpace of four years, at the rate of 100 J. per annum, 
Scots. | 

BURYING. See Woot. 

BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for things dry; as 
grains, pulſe, dry fruits, &c. containing four pecks, or 
eight gallons, or one eighth of a quarter. See MEA- 
SURE. 


* Du Cange derives the word from uſellus, bu/tellus, or 
b;jjellus, a diminutive of buz, or buza, uſed in the cor- | 
rupt Latin for the ſame thing: others derive it from 
buſſulus, an urn, wherein lots are caſt ; which ſeems to 
be a corruption from 6uxulus. | 


By 12 H. VII. c. 5. a buſhel is to contain eight gallons 
of wheat: the gallon eight pounds of wheat troy-weight : 
the pound twelve ounces troy- weight: the ounce twenty 
ſterlings ; and the ſterling thirty-two grains, or corns 
of wheat growing in the midſt of the ear, | 
At Paris, the bu/hel is divided into two half buſhels ; 

the half y/bel into two quarts; the quart into two 

half quarts; the half quart into two litrons; and the 

litron into two half litrons. By a ſentence of the pro- 

voſt of the merchants of Paris, the b»/hel is to be eight 

inches, two lines and a half high, and ten inches in 
diameter; the quart four inches nine lines high, and 

fix inches nine lines wide; the half quart four inches 

three lines high, and five inches diameter ; the litron 

three inches and a half high, and three inches ten 

lines in diameter.—Three buſhels make a minot, ſix a 

mine, twelve a ſeptier, and a hundred forty-four a muid, 

See Mu1D. : 

In other parts of France, the bye] varies : fourteen one 

eighth by/hels of Amboiſe and Tours, make the Paris ſep- 

tier. Twenty buſhels of Avignon, make three Paris 

ſeptiers. Twenty by/he/s of Blois, make one Paris ſep- 

tier, TWO buſhels of Bourdeaux make one Paris ſep- 

tier. "Thirty-two belt of Roche), make nineteen Pa- 

ris ſeptiers. $ 
Oats are meaſured in a double proportion to other grains; 

ſo that twenty-four by/hels of oats make a ſeptier, and 

248 a muid. The byfhel of oats is divided into four 

picotins, the picotin into two half quarts, or four li- 

trons. For ſalt, four by/he/s make one minot, and fix 

a ſeptier, For coals, eight hh ls make one minot, ſix- 

teen a mine, and 320 a muid. For lime, threc orefoels 


B UST UM, in antiquity, denotes a pyramid or pile of 


B U T 


BUS KIN, Cothurnus, a kind of garment 
manner of a boot, covering the foot ad 
tied A the knee: very rich, and fi 

rinci on the ſtage do 
8 33 3 age by the actors in tragedy. See 
The buskin is ſaid to have been firſt; 
Aſchylus: it was of a quadrangular n wad by 
be wore indifferently on either leg. Its ſole 3 
thick, as by means hereof, men of ordinar þ 6 an 
might be raiſed to the pitch and elevation of 44 
roes they perſonated : in which it was diſtin yy ” 
from the ſock, worn in comedy; which was a — on 
ue dreſs. See Soc cus. e 
empſter obſerves, that it was not actors a 
pres | _ _— po girls likewiſe uſed it to _ ou 
eight ; travellers an nters | 
thi ke, We. PI OS COONS Tom 
As the buskm was the diſtinguiſhing mark | 
the ſtage, we find it in cific * Hans, ag! 1 1 
to ſignify, tragedy itſelf. See TRAGEDY, * 

BUST, or Bus ro, in ſculpture, denotes the figure 
portrait of a perſon in relievo, ſhewing only the hay. 
ſhoulders, and ftomach : the arm being lopped off; orgi. 
_ Ro on : pedeſtal, or conſole, z ordi- 

us, ſpeaking of an antique, we ſay the head; 
ble, and the bt porphyry, or 8 that 2 
mach and ſhoulders.— Felibien obſerves, that thou h in 
painting, _ * 7 4% appears in by/?o ck 5 
is not properly called a ht, that word bei 
to things lin 3 fs =_—_ conkined 
The bu/? is the ſame with what the Latin 
ma, from the Greek Hermes, Mercury ; yn: A, 7 
that God being frequently repreſented in this . a- 

5 mong 1 _ HERMEs, | 
UST is alſo uſed, efpecially by the Italians, for 
of an human body, . the neck to the * mn 

BUSTUARIYI, a kind of gladiators, among the ancient 
Romans, who fought about the buſtum, or pile of a de- 
ceaſed perſon, in the ceremony of his obſequies. See GL A- 
DIATOR, BUSTUM, Oc. 

The practice at firſt was, to ſacrifice captives on the 
tomb, or at the buſtum of their warriors : inftances of 
which we have in Homer, at the obſequies of Patro- 
clus, and among the Greek tragedians. Their blood 
was ſuppoſed to appeaſe the infernal Gods ; and render 
them propitious to the manes of the deceaſed, 

In after-ages, this cuſtom appeared too barbarous ; and 
in lieu of theſe victims, they appointed gladiators to 
fight; whoſe blood, it was ſuppoſed, might have the 
ſame effe&t.—According to Valerius Maximus and Flo- 
rus, Marcus and Decius, ſons of Brutus, were the firſt, 
at Rome, who honoured the funeral of their father 

with this kind of ſpectacle, in the year of Rome 489. 
Some ſay, the Romans borrowed this cuſtom from 
the Hetrurians ; and they from the Greeks. See Fu- 
NERAL. 


ſomewhat in 
mid-leg, and 
ne, and uſed 


wood, whereon were anciently placed the bodies of the 
deceaſed, in order to he burnt. See FUNERAL. 
The Romans borrowed the cuſtom of burning their dead 
from the Greeks, The deceaſed, crowned with flowers, 
and dreſſed in his richeſt habits, was laid on the ba- 
flum. The neareſt relations _ it with torches ; 
turning their faces from it, to ſhew that it was with 
reluctance they did this laſt office. After the bu 
was conſumed, the women appointed to collect the aſhes, 
encloſed them in an urn, which was depofited in the 
tomb. See As HES, URN, &c. 
Some authors ſay, it was only called bſtum, after the 
burning, quaſi bene u/tum : before the burning it was more 
properly called pyra ; during it, rogus 3 and afterwards, 
buſtum. See Bus T UARII. | | 
BUTCHER #*—Among the ancient Romans there were 
three kinds of eſtabliſhed butchers, viz. two colleges, or 
companies, compoſed each of a certain number of ci- 
tizens, whoſe office was to furniſh the city with the 
neceſſary cattle, and to take care of preparing and 
vending their fleſh, One of theſe communities, was 
at firſt confined to the providing of hogs, whence they 
were called ſuarii; and the other were charged with 
cattle, eſpecially oxen 3 whence they were called fecu- 
arii, or boarii, Under each of theſe was a ſubordinate 
claſs, whoſe office was to kill, prepare, &c. called lanii, 
and ſometimes carmfices. 


* Menage, after Turnebus, derive> the word from bucca- 
rius, of bucca, mouth, becauſe the butcher kills meat 
for the mouth: thus alſo we find him denominated, 
beccarius, from beccus, a mouth. Lancelot derives it from 
the word Ce Sun, Filler of cattle; Labbe, a bowina, or 


bubula caine. 


make a minot, and forty- eight minots a muid. 


Briſ- 


BUT 


Briſſonius, Modius, and others, mention a pleafant way 


ij ſed for ſome ages among this people : 
IS * . ſhut his eyes, and the ſeller to hold 
825 of his fingers; if the buyer gueſſed aright, 
owe many it was the other held up, he was to fix 


IX was aboliſhed by Apronius, prefect of Rome; 


who in lieu thereof introduced the method of ſelling 


by weight. 


f he miſtook, the ſeller to fix it. This 


he French call a place ſet apart either for the ſlaughter 


of cattle, or expoſing their fleſh to ſale a butchery, bouche- 


rie. The Engliſh diſtinguiſh ; calling the latter a fle- 


mble, or market, the former a laughter-houfe. —Nero 


17 1 
It a noble edifice of this kind at Rome 3 on whic 
eben Way ſtruck that medal, whoſe reverſe is a build- 


ing ſupported by columns, and entered by a perron of 


beir fleps ; the legend, MAC. AVG. 8. C. Macethun 
Senatussconſulto. e | 2 9 
5 fe. L 7 _ butcher ſhall gaſh, ſlaughter, or 
cut any hide of any ox, bull, ſteer, or cow, in flay- 
ing thereof; or otherwiſe, whereby the ſame ſhall 
impaired and hurt, on the penalty of 20 d, for each 
hide. : : 
No butcher ſhall water any hide, except in June, July, 
and Auguſt ; or offer to ſale any hide being putrified 
d rotten. : 
No betcher ſhall kill any calf, to ſell, being under 
five weeks old. Nor uſe the craft and myſtery of a 


tanner. 


BUTLER. . AR c- Butler. 
BuTLER's-Ale. c See the articles ALE. 


BUTLERAGE of Mines, an impoſition on ſale wine, 


brought into the land; which the king's butler, by 
virtue of his office, may take of every ſhip, viz. two 
ſhillings of every tonn imported by ſtrangers. 
BUTMENTS*, in architecture, thoſe ſupporters or 
props, on, or againſt which the feet of arches reſt. 


* The word comes from the French bouter, to abut 

or terminate on any thing; or rather from buter, to 
prop. | | 

The name butment is alſo given to little places taken 


out of the yard, or the ground-plot of an houſe, for 
butteries, ſculleries, &c. 


BUTT is uſed for a veſſel, or meaſure of wine, con- 
taining two hogſheads, or 126 gallons, Otherwiſe called 


pipe. See PIPE, and MEASURE. 


A butt of currants, is from fifteen to twenty-two hun- | 


1 * II 


dred weight. 
Burr, or Bur r- 


ſide of a ſhip, under water. 


Hence, when a plank is looſe at one end, they call 
it ſpringing a butt; to prevent which, ſhips are uſu- 


ally bolted at the butt-heads, that is at the plank's 
end, | 

BUT TER“, a fat, unctuous ſubſtance, prepared, or 
| ſeparated from milk, by beating or churning it. See 


_ MILE. 


The word is formed from the Greek, C&m2;y, a 

compound of Css, cow, and ess, cheeſe 3 g. d. cows 

©, Cheeſe. See CHE EsE,—Some authors, out of regard 
to this etymon, affect to write the word buttyr and 
butyr. | | 


The way of making butter, in Barbary, is by putting 
their milk or cream into a goat's ſkin ; ſuſpended from 
one ſide of the tent to the other, and preſſing it to 
and fro in one uniform direction. This quickly occa- 
| Hons the neceſſary ſeparation of the unctuous and wheyie 
* Shaw. Trav. p. 241. | 
t was late ere the Greeks appear to have had any no- 
tion of butter ; Homer, Theocritus, Euripides, and the 
other poets, make no mention of it ; and yet are fre- 
quetitly ſpeaking of milk and cheeſe: and Ariſtotle, 
who has collected abundance of curioſities relating to 
other two, is perfectly ſilent on this. Pliny tells 
that butter was a delicate diſh among the barba- 


Tous nations; and was that which diſtinguiſhed the rich 


tom the poor. 
T'be Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as a me- 


dict ue, never as a food. Schookius obſerves, that it is 


owing to the induſtry of the Dutch, that there is. any 


ſuch thing as butter in the Eaſt-Indies : that in Spain, 


butter is' only uſed medicinally, for ulcers ; and adds, 
that the beſt opiate for making the teeth white, is 
the rubbing them with batter. 


End, in the ſea-language, denotes the 
end of any plank, which joins to another on the out- 


Cl. Alexandrinus obſerves, that the ancient chriſtians of 


AÆgypt burnt butter in the lamps at their altars, inſtead 
of oil; and the Abyſſinians, according to Godignus, 


| 


BUT 
an retain © practice much like it: Clemens nds a 
religious myſtery in it.— In the Roman churches, it was 


anciently allowed, during Chriſtmas- time, to uſe butter 
inſtead of oil; by reaſon of the great conſumption. there- 
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of deher Wm. 205 1997, 5 
Schookius has a juſt volume, de butyro & averſiene ca- 


handled in form: he enquires whether better was known 
in Abraham's days, and Whether it was the "diſh: he 
entertained the angels with? He examines howit was 
prepared among tlie Scythians; whence ariſe its diffe- 
rent colours; teaches how to give it its natural colour; 
how to churn it, falt it, keep it, ce. 
That part of Suffolk called High-Suffolk, being a rich 
ſoil, is for a long track of ground 'wholly employed in 
dairies ; and they again famous for the beſt. butter, and 
perhaps the worſt cheeſe in! England: the butter is bar- 
relled, or often pickled up in ſmall caſks, and ſold, not 
in London only, but fent evea to the Weſt- Indies; 
from whence, we are told by the Britiſh traveller; he 
has known it to have been brought back to England 
again, perfectly good and ſweet, as at firſt, —- 
By 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 26. no butter which is old or 
corrupt, ſhall be mixed or packed with that which is 
new and ſound. —Nor any whey-butter be mixed or 
packed with Butter made of cream.—But each fort ſhall 
be packed ſeparately, —No butter ſhall be ſalted or ſaved 
with any great falt, but all with ſmall ſalt. | 

BUTTER, butyrum, is alſo uſed to expreſs ſeveral chemical 
ſubſtances—as, butter of antimony, of arſenic, of wax, 
of ſaturn, &c. on account of their form of conſiſtence, 
reſembling thoſe of butter, See ANTIMONY, ARSENIC, 
WAL, Ort. 

BUTTIN G-Pillar. See the article PiLLaR. 

BUT TO CK à Ship, is her full breadth right a-ſtern 
from the tuck upwards. According as a ſhip is built, 


broad or narrow buttock. See SHIP, 

BUTTONS, make an article in dreſs, whoſe form and 
uſe is too familiar to need a deſcription. —The matter 
whereof they are made is various; as metal, ſilk, mo- 
hair, &c, | BE 

Metal BUuTToNs are various; both with regard to the 

matter, and manner of making : beſides thoſe caſt in 

moulds, much in the manner of other ſmall works, (ſee 

FounDERY) there are now made great quantities with 

thin plates, or leaves of gold, filver, and braſs ; eſpe- 

cially f the two laſt.— The invention of theſe Buttons 
being very late, as not having been ſet on foot before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century; and their ſtruc- 
ture very ingenious, though but of indifferent uſe, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin it. 

mer of making plated BUTTONs, The metal to be uſed 

being reduced into thin plates, or leaves, of the thick- 
neſs intended, (either by the goldſmith or braſier) is 
cut into little round pieces, of a diameter proportion- 
able to the wooden mould they are to cover : this cut- 
ting is performed with a ſharp punch, on a leaden block 
or table. —Each piece of metal thus cut, and taken off 
from the plate, is reduced to the form of a button, by 
beating it ſucceſſively in ſeveral ſpherical cavities, with 
a round piece of iron in form of a punchion ; ſtill be- 
ginning with the flatteſt cavity, and proceeding to the 
more ſpherical, till the plate have got all the relievo 
required: and the better to manage ſo thin a plate, they 
form ten or twelve to the cavities at once ; and alſo 
boil the metal to make it more ductile. 
The inſide thus formed, they give an impreſſion to the 
outſide, by working it with the ſame iron punchion, in 
a kind of mould, like the minter's coins, engraven en 
creux, or indentedly ; and faſtened to a block or bench. 
The cavity of this mould, wherein the impreſſion is to 
be made, is of a diameter and depth ſuitable to the 
ſort of button to be ſtruck in it; each kind requiring a 
particular mould. Between the punchion and the plate 
is placed ſome lead, which contributes to the better ta- 
king off all the ſtrokes of the graving ; the lead, by 
reaſon of its ſoftneſs, eaſily giving way to the parts that 
have relievo; and as ole inſinuating itſelf into the 
trace, or engraving of the dentures. 
The plate thus prepared, makes the uppet part or ſhell 
of the-button,— The lower part is formed of another plate, 
made after the ſame manner, but flatter, and without 
any impreſſion, To this laſt, is foldercd a little eve 
made of wire of the ſame metal, for the utter to be 
faſtened by, 

The two plates are ſoldered together, with a wooden 

mould, covered with wax, or other cement, between ; 

in order to render the button firm and ſolid: for the 


. " 


| 


$ Wax 


ſei; where the origin and phenomena ' of butter are 


broad or narrow at the tranſom, ſhe is ſaid to have a 


wax entering all the cavities formed by the relievo of 
the other ſide, ſuſtains it, prevents its flattening, and pre- 
ſerves its boſſe or deſign, —Ordinarily, indeed, they con- 
tent themſelves to cover the naked mould with the ſhell; 
and in this caſe, for the faſtening, paſs a thread or gut 
a-croſs through the middle of the mould. 


UTTRESS, a butment, or maſs of ſtone, or brick, 


ſerving to prop or ſupport the ſides of a building, wall, 
or the like, on the outſide z where it is either very high, 
or has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on the other fide, 
as a bank of earth, c. See BUTMENT. 

The theory and rules of buttreſſes, or props for caſing 
walls, are ranked among the deſiderata of architecture. 
See ARCH, ARC-BOUTANT, Oc. 


BuTTREss, BUTTRICE, or BUTTER1s, likewiſe denotes 


q 
wet 


a tool, uſed by farriers, to pierce the ſole of a horſe's 


foot, which is overgrown ; to pare the hoof ; to fit the 
ſhoe, and to cut off the ſkirts of the ſole, that overcaſt 


the ſhoe. 
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BY-LAWS®, Bye-Laws, or Bi-Laws, . Pr * 


culiar orders, and regulations for the good goy | 
of a city, court, or other community, mad 14 


conſent of the members thereof; being not repugnant 


to the general laws of the realm. See Law, 

The word is formed from the Saxon by, itatz 
vill, and Laga, 9. d. lex villæ, or — 2 Ain, 
alſo called 6ir/aws, byrlaws and burlaws, bilayer = 

Bellagines. " K | 

Such is the cuſtom in Kent of deciding controverſi 
mong neighbours about boundaries, by the ſeneſchals, - 
bailiffs. | 

In Scotland, thoſe are called Jaws of burlaw, or byrl 
which are made and determined by neighbours, elected 
by common conſent in burlaw-courts ; wherein cogni- 
zance is taken of complaints betwixt neighbour and neigh- 
bour.— The men thus choſen as judges or arbitrators, are 
called burlaw-men, or byrlaw-men, 


BVYVZ ANT. See the article BEZ ANT. 
BVYZ ANT IA hatta. See the article BL AT TA. 


RA. Aa eo. cf... == oc. 


See LETTER and ALPHABET. 


9 C, is formed, according to Scaliger, from the x of the 


Greeks, by retrenching the ſtem or upright line; tho 
others Penny — the 3 * the Hebrews, which has,. in 
effect, the ſame form; allowing only for this, that the Hebrews, 
reading backwards, and the Latins, &c. forwards, each . have 
turned the letter their own way. However, the c not being the 
fame as to ſound with the Hebrew Caph; and it being certain 
the Romans did not borrow their letters immediately from the He- 
brews, or other Orientals, but from the Greeks; the derivation 
from the Greek K is the more probable. Add, that F. Montfau- 
con, in his Palzographia, gives us ſome forms of the Greek K, 
which come very near that of our C; this, for inſtance, C: and 
that Suidas calls the C, the Roman Kappa. 5110 
All grammarians agree, that the Romans pronounc'd their 9 like 
our c, and their c like our +: F. Mabillon adds, that Charles the 
Great was the firſt who wrote his name with a C; whereas all 
his predeceſſors of the ſame name wrote it with a X: and the 

ſame difference is obſerved in their coins. 2995” 
C, was alſo a numeral letter among the Romans, ſignifying an hun- 


dred: according to the verſe, 
Nan plus quam centum C litera fertur habere, 


Some add, that a daſh over it, made 1t ſignify an hundred thou- 


ſand; but it would be hard to find an inſtance hereof among the 


antients. See LETTER. | 5 TRE 
C is alſo an abbreviature. See ABBREVIATURE. | 
In proper names, C. was us'd for Caius; as, C. Cæſar, c. 


Their lawyers us'd it ſingle for Codice or Conſule, and double, | 


CC, for Conſulibus. 
C was alſo uſed in their courts, as a letter of condemnation, and 


| ſtood for condemns; in oppoſition to A, which ſignified ao. See A. | 


C (in Muſick) denotes the higheſt part in a thorough baſs. See 
CHARACTER... 1 „Sin 

CABBALA,* a myſterious kind of ſcience, delivered by revelation 
to the antient Jews, and tranſmitted by oral tradition to our 
times; ſerving for interpretation of the books both of nature, and 
ſcripture. | | 


The word is alſo written Cabala, Caballa, Kabbala, Kabala, 


Cabala, Cabaliſtica, Ars Cabala, and Gaballa.— It is original- 
ly Hebrew, N) Kabbalah; and, properly ſignifies recep- 
tion; formed from the verb 9D Kibel, to receive by tradition, 


or from father to ſon; eſpecially in the Chaldee and Rabbinical | 


Hebrew. 
Cabbala, then, primarily denotes any ſentiment, opinion, uſage, 
or explication of ſcripture tranſmitted from father to ſon. In 
which ſenſe the word Cabbala is not only applied to the whole 
art; but alſo to each operation perform'd according to the rules 


of that art. Thus it is, R. Jac. ben Aſcher, ſirnam'd Baal Hattu- | 


rim, is ſaid to have compiled moſt of the Cabbala's invented on 
the books of Moſes before his time. E 

As to the origin of the Cabbala: the Jews believe, that God gave 
to Moſes on mount Sinai, not only the Jaw, but alſo the expli- 
cation of that law; and that Moſes, after his coming down, re- 
tiring to his tent, rehears'd to Aaron both the one and the other. 
When he had done, Aaron ſtanding on the right hand, his ſons, 
Eleazar and Ithamar, were introduced to a ſecond rehearſal : 


This over, the 70 elders that compoſed the Sanhedrim were ad- 
reſpect and veneration. 


mitted; and laſtly the people, as many as pleaſed: to all which, 
Moſes again repeated both the law and explication, as he receiv'd 
them from God. So that Aaron heard it four times, his ſons 
thrice, the elders twice, and the people once. Now, of the two 
things which Moſes taught them, the laws, and the explanation, 
only the firſt were committed to writing ; which is what we 
have in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers: As to the ſecond, or 
the explication of thoſe laws, they were contented to impreſs it 


Sc. Hence, the firſt part they call ſimply the law, or the 


written law; the ſecond, the oral law, or Cabbala. Such is the | 


original notion of the Cabbala. 
Some Rabbins, however, pretend their fathers receiv'd the Cab- 
bala from the prophets, who receiv'd it from the angels. R. 


Abr. ben Dior ſays expreſsly, that the angel Raziel was Adam's | 
Maſter, and taught him the Cabbala; that Japhiel was Shem's | 


Maſter; Tſedekiel, Abraham's; Raphael, Ifaac's; Peliel, Ja- 
2 Gabriel, Joſeph's; Meratron, Moſes's; Malathiel, E- 
| lags, c. | phi > Te | | 


Among theſe explications of the law, which, in reality, are lit- | 
tle elſe but the ſeveral interpretations and deciſions of the Rab- | 


bins on the laws of Moſes, ſome are myſtical; conliſting of odd 
abſtruſe ſignifications given to a word, or even to the letters 


whereof it is compoſed: whence, by different combinations, they | 


draw meanings from ſcripture, very different from thoſe it ſeems 
1 3 to import. The art of interpreting ſcripture after this 
0 © 2 3 : ” E - _ L . if 1 1299 8. 
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manner, is call'd more particularly Cabbatt: And 'tis in this laſt 
ſenſe the word is more ordinarily uſed among us, 


This Cabbala, call'd alſo Artificial Cabbala, (to diſtinguiſh it from 
the firſt kind, or ſimple tradition) is divided into three ſorts: — 


the firſt, called Gematria, conſiſts in taking letters as figures, 


or arithmetical numbers, and explaining each word by the arith- 
metical value of the letters whereof it is compoſed; which is done 
various ways. See GEMATRIA. 

The ſecond is call'd Netaricon; and conſiſts either in taking each 
letter of a word for an entire dition ; v. g. WW NM the firſt 
word of Geneſis, for NWN FRIYIDU YN YT PTRNOA 
that is, Bara-Rakia-Arez-Schamaim- Jam- Tehomoth, He created 
the firmament, the earth, the ſea, and the deep: or in making 
one entire dition out of the initial letters of many; as out of theſe, 
1178 £9999 aa NN: Atah- Gibbor-Leholam- Adonai ; 
Thou art great for ever, oh Lord; by only taking the initial 
letters, they form the Cabbaliſtic name of God, NN Agia. 


See NOTARICON. 


The third kind, called Themurah, q. d. changing, conſiſts in 
changing and tranſpoſing the letters of a word; which is done 
various ways: 1% By ſeparating them; and thus, v. g. from 
Bereſchit, i. e. in principio, they make MW RA i. e. Poſurt funda- 
mentum; juſt as in playing with words, we ſometimes ſeparate 


Sum-mus, Ter-minus, Sus-tinea-mus. 2% By tranſpoſing the let- 
ters, and 2 them in a different manner: thus, from the 


ſame word Bereſchit, they make a- betiſri, the firſt of Tri; and 
becauſe this is taken from the firſt word in the hiſtory of the crea- 
tion of the world, they thence conclude, the world was created 
on the firſt day of the month Tizri. 30. By taking one letter 
for another, with reſpe& to the different relations they acquire 
in conſidering the alphabet different ways: thus, dividing the 
Hebrew alphabet of twenty two letters, into two parts, and ta- 
king the firſt of either of theſe moieties for the firſt of the other, 
the ſecond for the ſecond, &c. by this means of Tabeel, an un- 


| known name mention'd in Ifaiah, they form Remla, the name 
of a king of Iſrael. Another manner of changing the letters, is 


by taking the alphabet two ways, firſt in the common way, then 
backwards, and changing'mutually the two firſt letters, then the 
two ſecond, &c, By this means, of d AY the hearts of thoſe 


who riſe againſt me, they make D the Chaldeans; and 


thence conclude, that thoſe God here ſpake of are Chaldeans. 
Theſe two laft kinds are alſo called IVY Aſſociation, Combi- 
nation, = SL ES | 25 q 5 2 i J f 
The Cabbala hitherto ſpoke of, may be called Speculative Cabba- 
la; in oppoſition to the following, which may be called practi- 
cal Cabal g. | 


CABBALA is alſo applied to the uſe, or rather abuſe, which viſio- 


naries and enthuſiaſts make of the text of ſcripture, for diſcover- 


ing futurity, by the ſtudy and conſideration of the combination 


of certain words, letters, and numbers in the facred writings. 
All the words, terms, magic figures, numbers, letters, charms, 
Sc. uſed in the Jewiſh magic, as alſo in the hermetical ſcience, 
are comprized under this ſpecies of Cabbala. See CHarm,T a- 
LISMAN, ABRAXAS, &c, But *tis only the Chriſtians that call 
it by this name, on account of the reſemblance this art bears 


to the explications of the Jewiſh Cabbala: for the Jews never uſe 


the word Cabbala in any ſuch ſenſe, but ever with the utmoſt 


It is not, however, the magic of the Jews alone which we call 
Cabbala, but the word is alſo uſed for any kind of magic: in 
which ſenſe it is, that the Abbe de Villars applies it, in his Comte 
ae Gabalis; where he expoſes the ridiculous ſecrets of the facred 
Cabbala, as the Cabbaliſis call it. Theſe ſuppoſe there are ele- 


mentary people, under the name of Syhhs, Ghomes, 'Salamanders, 


&c. and hold, that this ſcience introduces people into the ſanctu- 


well in their N to teach it their children; they, to theirs, | ary of nature. They pretend, the Hebrews knew theſe aerial 


ſubſtances; that they borrowed their Cabbaliſtie knie wledge from 
the Egyptians; and have not yet forgot the art of converſing 
with the inhabitants of the air. See SYMBOL, l. 


CABBALISTS, a ſect among the Jews, who follow and echte 


the Cabbala, or interpret ſcripture according to the rules of the 
literal Cabbala, above laid down. See CAB BAL. 

The Jews are divided into two general ſects; the Karaites, who 
refuſe to receive either tradition, or the talmud, or any thing but 
the pure text of ſcripture: See CAR AIT ES. And the Rabbi- 
niſts or Talmudiſts, who, beſide this, receive the traditions of 
the antients, and follow the Talmud. See RABBINIS Tr. 
Theſe latter are again divided into two other ſects; pure Rabbi- 
niſts, who explain the ſcripture in its natural ſenſe, by grammar, 
hiſtory, and tradition; and Cabbaliſts, who to diſcover hidden 


myſtical ſenſes, which they ſuppoſe God to have couched therein, 


bove-mention'd. * 


3 8s bus » x: A £5 3 py 1 F There 


make uſe of the Cabbala, and the myſtical rules and methods a- 
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the contrary, ſay, 


ticks gave into the vain notions of the Cabbala: particularly the 
Hence : aroſe - the 


CAB 8 
There are Viſionaries among the Jews, who believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt wrought his miracles by virtue of the myſteries of the Cab- 
zala. Some learned men are of opinion, that Pythagoras and 
Plato learn'd the Cabbaliſtic art of the Jews in Egypt; and fancy 
they ſee evident footſteps thereof in 2 philoſophy: others, on 

it was the phfloſophy of Pythagoras and Plato, 
that firſt furniſh'd the Jews with the Cabbala. Be this as it will, 
it is certain that in the firſt ages of the church, moſt of the here- 


Gnoſticks, Valentinians, and Baſilidians. 


Ab AE AE, and the multitude of taliſmans, wherewith the Ca- 


binets of the virtuoſi are ſtock' d. See TALISMAN, c. 


CABINET, or CAB BIN ET, the moſt retired place in the fineſt 


- 


apartment of a building; ſet apart for writing, 
ſerving any thing very precious. 
A compleat apartment conſiſts of an hall, antichamber, cham- 
ber, and cabinet; with a gallery on one fide. See APART- 
MENT. 


ſtudying, or pre- 


CABINS, or CAB BIN s, in a ſhip, are ſmall cells, or apartments 


- 


for the officers of the ſhip to lie in; very narrow, and in form of 
armories or prefles; uſed in ſeveral parts of the ſhip, particularly 
on the quarter deck, and on each fide of the ſteerage. 


-* The word comes from the French Cabane, Spanifh Cabana, or 
Italian Capanna, a little ftraw hut; and that from the Greek 


+ 2g m1, a ſtall or manger. 


CABIRIA, KABEIPIA, religious feaſts held by the antient Greeks | 


of Lemnos, and Thebes, in honour of the Gods Cabiri. 


The feaſt was very antient, and prior even to the time of Jupi- 
ter; who is ſaid to have reſtored it: it was held by night. Chil- 


dren above a certain age were here conſecrated; which conſecra- 


tion was ſuppoſed to be a preſervative againſt all dangers of the 
a, 097, | | 


The ceremony of conſecration, called Sporwors or Fpopropos, 9.4. 


enthronizing, conſiſted in placing the initiated youth on a throne, 
the prieſts dancing round him : the badge of the initiated was a 
irdle or ſcarf. . 
hen a perſon had committed any murder, the Cabiria gave 
him an aſylum.—Meurſius is very particular in the proof of each 


of theſe points. 


CABLE, x a thick long three ſtrand rope, ordinarily of hemp, ſer- 


The number 


ving to hold ſhips firm at anchor, to tow veſſels in large rivers, 


c. See ANCHOR. 


The word Cable, comes from the Hebrew word Chebel, cord. 
Du Cange derives it from the Arabic, Habl, cord, or Habala, 
vincire. Menage, from Capulum, or Cabulum; and that from 
the Greek za , or the Latin, Came/as. 


The term Cable is ſometimes alſo applied to the cordage uſed to 


raiſe maſly loads, by means of cranes, wheels, and other like en- | 


gines: though, in ſtrictneſs, Cable is not applied to ropes of leſs 
than three Inches circumference, See CoRDAGE, RoPE, Oc. 


Every Cable, of whatever thickneſs it be, is compoſed of three | 


ſtrands; each ſtrand of three twiſts ; each twiſt of a certain 
number of caburns, or threads of rope-yarn, more or leſs, as the 
Cable is to be thicker or ſmaller, 

To make a Cable: after forming the ſtrands, they uſe ſtaves; 
which they firſt paſs between the ſtrands, that they may turn the 
better, and be intertwiſted the more regularly together. And to 


prevent any entangling, a weight is hung at the end of each | 


ſtrand. The Cable being twiſted as much as needs, is untwiſted 
again three or four turns, that the reſt may the better retain its 

te. en $I) 
of threads each kind of Cable is to be compoſed of, 
is ever proportioned to its length and thickneſs; and it is by this 
number of threads, that its weight and value are aſcertained. 
A rope of three inches circumference, or 1 inch diameter, con- 


_ fiſts of 48 ordinary threads, and weighs 192 pounds; one of 10 


The ſeamen 
or made. 


inches circumference, of 485 threads, and weighs 1940 pounds; 
a Cable of 20 inches, of 1943 threads, and weighs 777 2 pounds. 


Serus the Cable, or plat the Cable, i. e. bind it about with ropes, 


clouts, &c. to keep it from gauling the hauſe. 


To ſplice a Cable, is to make two pieces faſt together, by work- 


ing the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another. 
To coll the Cable, is to roll it up round ina ring; of which, the 
| ſeveral rolls one upon another are called Cable tire. 


bh, 


Pay more Cable, that is, let it more out from the ſhip, that the 
boat which carries 


the Anchor may the more eaſily drop it into 
OE Ee. — LE 
Pay cheap the Cable, that is, put or hand it out apace. 
Veer mare Cable, that is, let more out. 2 
When two Cables are ſpliced together, it is call d a tt of a Ca- 
Every merchant veſſel, how ſmall ſoever, has three Cables, viz. 


the main or maſter Cable, which is that of the chief anchor; the 


common Cable, and the ſmall one. The ordinary length of the 
great Cable, is 1 10 or 120 fathoms or braces. Hence, at ſea, 


fathom. See FATHOM. 


CABLED futes, in architecture, ſuch flutes as are filbd up with 
- Taiſed or ſwelling pieces in form of Cables, See FLUTING, 


7 


ſay, The Cable is well laid, when it is well wrought, | 


CaBLE, or CABLE's-LENGTH, is alſo uſed for a meaſure of 120 


CABLED, in heraldry, is applied to a croſs formed 
ends of a ſhip's Cable — Sometimes alſo to a croſs 


with rounds of rope; more 1 
CRoss and Cone, RYE Wnt A IO corded, See 


CABOCHED, CABOSHEHD, or C ; 
the head of a beaſt is cue off behind = ae Crop » 8 Where. 
to the face; or by a perpendicular ſeQion: in on Parallel 
to couped; which is done by a horizontal line: beſid itincdon 
farther from the ears than Caboſfing. SO 

CACAO, or Cocoa, in natural hiſtory and commerce 1 
nut, about the fize of a moderate almond; the feed or fn 
tree of the ſame name, growing in ſeveral parts thous of a 
dies ʒ. chiefly in the provinces of Guatimala and Nic: . k. 
the Caribbe iſlands e rim ord ot WS Und 

e. natiye Mexicans call the Cacao tree. Cy... 
and the Spaniards, Cacaotal.— It notes np: Ts aht; 
is ſo very delicate, and the foil it grows in ſo hot, that 1 = 
it from the ſun, they always plant it in the ſhade of a © Stard 
called mother of Cacao. OG 
The fruit is encloſed ina kind of pod, of the ſi 
cucumber; except that it begins and ends in a 
2 r - half a _ thick, is formed 
res, very ſucculent, a little acid, and pro . 

In the midile of theſe fibres are contaln'd To. r , chu 
ſometimes more, as far as forty, grains or ſeeds, of a We ol - 
and dry as acorns. Each grain, which is covered with th 
bark or rind, when ſtripped thereof, ſeparates into five or ſi => 
equal pieces, in the middle whereof is a kernel or Pippin 1 1 
a tender bud, very difficult to preſerve. on ® 
Of this ſeed, with the addition of Vanilla, and fome other 
gredients, the Spaniards, and, after their example, the = 
Europe, prepare a kind of conſerve, or cake; which dil 5 
in hot water, makes that delicious, wholeſome drink called 
Chocolate: for the preparation, &c, whereof, ſee Cuoco- 
LATE, 5 | 
This precious fruit, the Spaniards make fo conſiderable a trade of 
that there are ſome who make 50001. ſterling, per annum, from . 
ſingle garden of Gacas's, There are two kinds of FEY * 
moſt common, which is likewiſe the beſt, is of a dark les 
bordering on red, and round: The other, called Patlas 
white, larger, thicker, and flatter; its quality is deſiccar. 
Some druggiſts, however, ſell four kinds; vix. the great and lt 
tle Caracca, and the great and little Cacao of the iſlands : which, 
however, may be probably reduced to the two kinds aboye Wen- 
tioned: it being only the greatneſs and ſmallneſs that multiplies 
the names and kinds. | | 


of the 
cover d > 


that it is 


and figure of 2 
point, Within 
a tiſſue of white 
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The Cacao nuts, are eſteemed by the Mexicans as anodyne; and 


uſed, eaten raw, to aſſuage pains of the bowels. They alſo pro- 
cure a kind of butter or oil from them, as ſweet as that of al- 
monds, and drawn in the fame manner; excellent for burns. 
In ſome parts of America, the Cacao grains are uſed by the In- 
dians as money; twelve or fourteen, are eſteemed equivalent to 
a Spaniſh Real, or ſix-pence three farthings ſterling. See Coty. 
CACHEXY,* KAxEZIA, in medicine, an ill Rate or diſpoſition of 
body: wherein, the nutrition is deprav'd throughout the whole 
habit: accompanied with a ſwelling, or bloating of the fleſhy 
parts; and a paleneſs or lividneſs of complexion, &c, 
* The word is Greek; formed from xg 0s, ill, and 655, habit or 
_ diſpoſition. | 
It ordinarily ariſes from a debility, or foulneſs of the ſtomach 
or viſcera; ſometimes from an ulcer in the reins, in perſons that 
have the ſtone. The external cauſes are unwholeſam food, fre- 
quent drunkenneſs, exceſſive ſtudy, much waking, ſuppreſfon 
of the menſes, immoderate loſs of blood, chronic fevers, ob- 
ſtructions, &c. | 1 . 
According to Boerhaave, Cachextes may ariſe either from a vitiated 
ſtate of the nutritious juice, ſome diſorder of the veſſels that are 
to receive it, or a defect in the faculty that ſhould apply it. The 
juice, he obſerves, may be depraved, either from the quality of 
the food; as if it be farinaceous, leguminous, fat, fibrous, ſharp, 
aqueous, or viſcous; from the want of motion; from the organs 
being vitiated by too much weakneſs, or too much ſtrength: And 
theſe, again, may be occaſioned by immoderate ſecretions, and 
evacuations of any kind, the ſchirroſity of ſome of the viſcera, 
or the retention of ſomething that ſhould be ſecreted: And hence, 
a diminution of the ſolids, or a repletion of the liquids with things 
that cannot paſs: Whence two notable ill effects of this evil; da. 
a leucophlegmatia, and an anaſarcous droply. © . 
According to the various colour, quantity, tenacity, acrimon), 
and fluidity of the nutritious liquor, ariſe various diſorders, 5 
the effects of the Cacbexia; v. g. paleneſs, yellownels, liuidneß, 
greenneſs, blackneſs, or redneſs of the skin; heavinels, * 
neſs, palpitation of the heart and arteries increaſed with the lea 
motion; crude thin urine; ſpontaneous watry ſweats; and, at 
length, a leucophlegmatia and dropſy. For the veſſels that re- 
ceive the nutritious juice, there cannot well be aſſigned any un 
verſal fault; unleſs their too great laxity, and the diſorders accru- 
ing from them, may be admitted as ſuch. Laſtly, nutrition : 
impeded and perverted, by a defect in the faculty that ou 5 
ply it; as when the circulating force, is either too langu 
too violent. | 


CACHU, Cacnov, or CAarEchu. See the article C0 


n i 


CAD 


CA A,“ KAKOXTMIA, a vicious ſtate of che vital hu-· 


mours, eſpecially the maſs of blood; ariſing either from a diſor- 


der of the ſecretions, or excretions, or from external contagion. 


The word is Greek; compounded of  agxes, il, and xvιs, 


juice. . | . refs 
ves the name Cacochymia to the abundance, or ex 
M humour; whether it be bile, pituita, Sc. provided 
there be only one that thus offends in quantity: Plethora he calls 
the abundance or excels of all the humours together. 

CACOPHONIA,* K AKO@QNIA, in grammar and rhetoric, the 
meeting of two letters, or ſyllables, which yield an uncouth, and 
difagreeable ſound; See SouUnD and PRONUNCIATION. 

* The Word is Greek; compounded of xgxos, evil, and gwrn, 
VOICE. | 
ARI. or KADART, a ſect in Mahometaniſm, who aſſert free- 

CA Ba the actions of men to men alone, not to any ſe- 
cret power determining the will; and deny all abſolute decrees, 
and predeſtination. | 3 
The author of this ſet was Mabed ben Kaled-Al Gihoni, who 
ſuffered martyrdom for it. The word comes from the Arabic, 
IP, Kadara, Power. Ben Aun calls the Cadarians, the Magi, 
or Manichees of the Muſſulmen. 

CADE, a cag, cask, or barrel ; uſed in the book of rates for a de- 
terminate number of ſome ſorts of fiſh. Thus a cade of her- 
rings, is a veſſel containing the quantity of 500 herrings, and of 
ſprats 1000. See MEASURE. | 

CADENCE, in muſic, denotes a kind of cloſe, or reſt, either at 
the end of a ſong, or of ſome of its parts, into which it is divided 
as into members, or periods. 8 
The word ſeems 2 metaphor, drawn from the dancing-ſchool, 
where it properly ſignifies a pauſe, or fall from motion to reſt. | 
A Cadence is properly when the parts fall, and terminate on a 
chord, or note, the ear ſeeming naturally to expect it. Regularly 
it is to be made on the final or dominant, though ſometimes alſo 
on the mediant, or middle chord of a mode. 

Cadences in ſinging anſwer nearly to points, or ſtops in diſcourſe. 
They are reſts contrived to favour the weakneſs of the perform- 
ers, as well as hearers, of a muſical compoſition, Men are not 
able to ſuſtain their attention, or their voice beyond the ſpace of 
two meaſures; even in this ſhort interval we perceive the ſong to 
fall, and tend rapidly to a pauſe, or reſt: The notes which in- 

- troduce theſe pauſes, are called Cadences, in the proper conduct- 
ing and expreſſing of which a great part of the muſicians skill de- 
pends. The chief Cadence or cloſe is the key itſelf, in which 
the baſs muſt always conclude; the next in dignity is the fifth a- 
bove, and the next to that the third. Or if the baſs be ſharp, the 
fourth or ſecond above the key. See Kx v. 

In modulation, Cadences are made on ſeveral keys, though ſtill 
with ſome relation to the principal one; the harmony muſt al- 
ways return to the key appropriated to the piece, and often ter- 


minate there by middle as well as final Cadences. See Mopu-| 


LATION, HARMONY, Cc. | 

Cadences uſually occur in every two meaſures, and always in the 
note which begins the meaſure they happen in. It requires a 
nice taſte to diſtinguiſh the tonic note on which the Cadences eſ- 
ſentially fall; for that they uſually ſeem to fall on another note 
preſented in the ſong. It is by the natural progreſſion of the fun- 
damental baſs that we are enabled to make the diſcovery. As of- 
ten as this baſs falls a fifth, or riſes a fourth, there is a Cadence. 
In reality, this diſpoſition imitates a cloſe ſo well that when we 
come to the firſt ſound of this Cadence, we find ourſelves as it 


were forced to fall on the other, fo that it requires an extraordi- 


CAM 


Cadet differs from volunteer, as the, former takes pay, though 
only that of a private man, 


whereas the latter ſerves without 
pay. See VOLUNTEER. 
or 


rmerly there were only allowed two Cadet in each company. 
In 1682, the king of France eſtabliſhed companies of Cadets, 
wherein the young gentry are trained up to war, and taught the 
arts and exerciſes 1 thereto, as riding, fencing, mathe- 
maticks, c. 


CADI,* among the Turks and Saracens, denotes an ordinary judge, 


who decides in all civil controverſies within the diſtrict of a town, 


or hh. though ſubject to appeals to ſuperior judges. 


word is Arabic, Y or "WP, Kadi, 9. J. judge, formed | 


of WP to judge. d'Herbelot writes it Cadhi. 
The term Cadi uſed abſolutely, denotes the judge of a town, or 
village; thoſe of cities being called Mollas, or Moulas, ſometimes 
Meula-Cadis, or great Cadis. 


CADILESCHER, or Capi-LESKER,* a capital officer of juſtice 


among the Turks, anſwering to a chief juſtice among us, 
Cap1, 


* The word comes from the Arabic Kadi, judge, the particle Al. 


and Aſchar, army; as being at their firſt inſtitution, chiefly judges 


of the ſoldiery : Of whoſe cauſes they have ftill the ſole cog- 

nizance. d'Herbelot writes the name Cadhi-lesker, or Cadbi- 

asher. | | | | 
Each Cadileſcher has his particular diſtri: d'Herbelot makes 
two Cadile{chers in the empire; Rycaut adds a third: Of whom 
the Cadileſcher of Europe, or Romania is the firſt; that of Aſia, 
or Anatolia the ſecond; and that of Egypt the third. 


CADIZADELITES, a ſect among the Muſſulmen. The Cadi- 


zadelites are a kind of ſtoics, who avoid all feaſting and diver- 
ſion, and affect an uncommon gravity in all they do or ſay. 
Thoſe of them who inhabit the frontiers of Hungary, c. agree 
in many things with the chriſtians; and drink wine, even in the 
faſt of the Ramazan. 7 | 

They read the Sclavonic tranflation of the Bible, as well as the 
Alcoran. Mahomet, according to them, is the Holy Ghoſt 
which deſcended on the apoſtles at the feaſt of pente- 


colt, 


CADMIA, in pharmacy, a mineral ſubſtance, whereof there are 


two kinds, natural and artificial: 

The natural Cadmia, again, is of two ſorts ; the one containing 
metallic parts, and called coblat; the other containing none, 
called calamine, or lapis calaminaris. | 

The artificial cadmia is prepared from copper, in furnaces: Of 


this there are five kinds; the firſt called botryitis, as being in 


form of a bunch of grapes; the ſecond, oftracitis, as reſembling 
a Sea-ſhell; the third, placitis, becauſe reſembling a cruſt; the 
fourth, capnitis; and the fifth, calamitis: This laſt hangs round 
certain iron rods, wherewith the matter of the copper is ſtirred 
in the furnace, which being ſhaken off, bears the figure of a 
quill, called in latin calamus. | 
The Cadmia botryitis is found in the middle of the furnace; the 
oftracitis at the bottom; the placitis at the top; and the capnitis 
at the mouth of the furnace. . | 
Cadmia is deſiccative and deterſive, generally uſed in ſtinking 
ulcers; which by means whereof are brought to cicatrize. The 
botryitis and placitis, are alſo good in diſeaſes of the eyes. 


CADRITES, a kind of religious among the mahometans; whoſe 


founder was Abdul Cadri, a great philoſopher and lawyer ; 
whence they fetch their name, Cadrites. 73 681 
They live in common, and in a kind of monaſteries; which, 


nary effort of the voice to ſuſtain itſelf on the firſt, or only to 
fall a third. Hence it is that the firſt ſound which makes its fifth 
of the tonic is called its dominant, being in reality the top, or 
higheſt part of the harmonical ſyſtem, and that furtheſt from the 
fundamental found: Thus fe/ is the dominant of ut; and re, of 


however, they are allowed to quit, if they requeſt it, and to 

marry ; on condition of their wearing black buttons on their 
| 228 to diſtinguith them from the reſt of the people. 

their monaſteries, each Friday, they paſs the greateſt part of 

the night in running round, holding each others hand, and cry- 


ing inceſſantly Shai, living, one of the names of God: One of 
fol. In making a Cadence, the baſs muſt always fall a fifth, or - I 85 | G ne 0 


riſe a fourth. 


CADENCE, in the antient muſic, denotes a ſeries or ſucceſſion of 
muſical notes, in certain intervals, which ſtrike the ear agree- 
ably; and eſpecially at the cloſe of a ſong, couplet or ſtanza. In 


which ſenſe, Cadence amounts to much the ſame with Nyyt hm. 
RHYTHMVUs. 


Some muficians call a ſhake, a Cadence; but that is to confound | 


terms, | 


their number plays all the time on a flute, to animate them in 
this extravagant dance. 


CADUCEUS, or Capuceum, Mercury's rod, or ſceptre ; 1 wand 


entwiſted with two ſerpents, born by that Deity as the enſign of 
his quality and office. A iy | 

The poets attribute wondrous virtues to the Caduceus; as that of 
throwing people into a ſleep, raiſing the dead, c. It was alſo 


CADENCE, in oratory and poetry, denotes the running of verſe, 


uſed by the antients as a ſymbol of peace, and concord: The Ro- 
mans ſent the inians a javelin and a Caduceus, offering 


them their choi heth | : 
or proſe ; otherwiſe called the numbers, and by the antients the ce, whether of war or peace 


"Pudwos, See NUMBERs and RHyYTHMUSs. 


Among that people, thoſe who denounced war were called 


6 | ales; and thoſe who went to d 0 
CaDence, in the modern dancing, is when the ſeveral ſteps, and 2 e who went to demand peace, Caduceatores 5 


motions follow, or correſpond to the notes, or meaſures of the 


muſic. 


becauſe they bore a Caduceus in their hand. 
The Caduceus found on medals, is a common ſymbol, ſignifying 


| | ood er. 
CADETS, the younger brothers of a family: A term naturalized te two ferpeins plane, anf de bee unge Expreſs power, 


in our language from the French. 


the two ſerpents prudence, and the two wings diligence, 


g IS | CADUCUS morbus, in medicine; ſee the article EpiLEPSY. 

5 . rg h Ye Tee the 9 have an equal portion CÆECUM, in anatomy. See the article Cokc uu. gn 
eideit: In other places, the eldeſt has all. According | CAME i ij ; 

to the cuſtom of Spain, one of the Cadets, in great famili 2 eee eee ee 


takes the mother's name. See BroTHEs. 
Caper alſo denotes a 


young gentleman ſoldier, who to attain 


or tenacious nature, proper to bind, unite, or keep things in co- 


"The wands ; e 


ferment, chuſes to carry arms as a priv 


ed from the latin cæmentum, of cede, I beat. — Tho! M. Feli- 


Foot ate man in a company of bien obſerves, what the ancient architects calbd Camentum, was 
| | ; | Ia very different thing from our Cement. The name Cæment, 
| | . | With 


ſtones; and even for the quality of the ſtones; as when the walls 
were built of rude, unequal ſtones. In reality, the ſtones were 


- Mortar, ſolder, glue, &c. are Cæments. 


CAMeENT, is particularly uſed in architecture, for a ſtrong, | 


ſaid to have been the Cement uſed in the walls of Babylon. See 


ther. The bricks to be cemented are heated, and rubbed one 


CAMENT, is alſo uſed among goldſmiths, engravers, jewellers, 


CAMENT, in chemiſtry, is a compoun 


CAMENTS are prepared of ſuch falts and other ingredients, as by 


CAMENTATION, a manner of purifying gold from other me- 


CASAR, among the Romans, was a long time uſed for the heir 


CAS 


with them, ſtood ſor 2 kind of maſoriry, of manner of laying the 


cut for ſuch work, but not ſquared nor uniform: So that Cæ- 


menta ſtood oppoſed to quadrat: lapides. | | 
| See MorTAR, SOL- 
DER, Glu, &c. The bitumen brought from the Levant, is 


B1TUMEN. 
Equal quantities of powder-glaſs, ſea-ſalt and iron filings, mixed 


and fermented, make one of the hardeſt and moſt durable Cæ- 
ments that is known. The juice of garlic, M. Perrault aſſures 
us, is a Cement for broken glaſs and china ware. 


binding ſort of mortar, uſed to bind, or unite bricks or ſtones 
together, for ſome kinds of mouldings; or to make a block of 
bricks, for the carving of ſcrolls, capitals, &c. 

It is of two forts : The hat Cement, which is the moſt common, 
is made of. roſin, bees-wax, brickduſt, and chalk, boiled toge- 


upon another, with Cement between. 
The cold Cæment is leſs uſed; it is made of cheſhire cheeſe, milk, 


quick-lime, and whites of eggs. ; 


Sc. for a compoſition of fine brickduſt, well ſifted, roſin, and 
bees-wax; in uſe among thoſe artificers to keep the metals to be 
engraven, or wrought on, firm to the block, &c. as alſo to fill 


up what is to be chiſſeled. 


der, uſed for the purifying of gold, conſuming the impurer me- 
tals mix d therewith, See GoLD, and PURIFICATION. 


their acrimony corrode and ſeparate the ſilver, copper, or other 
matters from the body of gold. Some authors make but two 
kinds of Cements, common and royal. The firſt made of brick- 
duſt, nitre, and verdigreaſe; the ſecond of ſal gemmæ and 
armoniac, each one part; two parts of common falt, and four of 
bole; the whole reduced into a paſte with urine, But many 
other compoſitions are given by le Mort, le Febure and others. 
Paracelſus has a book expreſs on the ſeveral kinds of Cements. 


tals, by means of Cement. See CAMENT. 

It is performed thus: Thin plates, or laminæ, are ſtratified in a 
crucible with royal cement ; the crucible is cover'd up, and en- 
compaſſed with fire for 10 or 12 hours, till being thus calcined, 
the ſalts have imbibed and conſumed the impurities of the gold. 
This method of refining is much inferior to that by means of an- 
timony; in regard, the falts if not ſufficiently corroſive, leave 
other metals remaining with the gold; and if too corroſive and 
acrimonious, frequently eat away the gold itſelf. See REFINING. 


intended, or preſumptive of the empire ; as king of the Romans 
is now uſed for that of the German empire. See HEIR. 

Thus Conftantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were proclaimed 
Cæſars by Diocletian and Maximian ; Licinius by Galerius ; 


Conſtantine the great, by Conſtantius; Conſtantine the younger, 


Conſtantius and Conſtans, by their father Conſtantine; Junius 
Gallus and Julian, by Conſtantius. | 

'The-Ce/ars were a kind of adjuncts or aſſociates of the empire, 
Participes imperii. They wore the imperial mantle, purple, and 
diadem, and walked with other marks of the ſovereign dignity : 


d maſs, or moiſten'd pow-| 


C 


pigaſtrium, or Peritonæum, and thoſe in the matrix 


CAD 


Ibis is ſometimes alſo denominated the Cr l 
u. 5. m U . b FS + 
| Ceſare; by the Greeks; örtern e or gere, 


Bix TH, Ur ERUs, Gre | 
It appears from enperience, that wounds ih the muſcles of the x 
mortal; ſo that the belly of the mother mas ale not 
ed to give paſſage for the child: But then it Spin —_— : 
danger; on which account, 4 Sar is very rare] Out preat 
except on women newly dead. oſe brought Th ed, 
in this manner, are Cz ed Cæſares, and Ce . World 
Utero ; as were C. Julius Cæſar, Scipio Afric: b eſa matris 
our Edward 6. | | AY >. us, and 


CASFUS,* was a large leather gantlet, garniſhed with 1 
de 


uſed in the combats, or exerciſes of l 
ATHLET. 5 Wa Athlete, 

_ * It was called Ceftus, 2 cædendo, to ſtrike, or beat 
Calepine ſays, it was a kind of a club with leaden balls hans; 


from it, ſuſpended by leathern thongs : But he was miſtake 2% 
it 


being only a leathern thong ſtudded with nails © ead 

e fl ; 
part of it twiſted round the hand and to prey 9 5 Kn 
broke or diſlocated. ee de ee being 


CASURA, in the antient poetry, is when in the ſcanning of 
2 


verſe, a word is divided, ſo as one part ſeems cut off, and 9 
3 Oes 


_ to a different foot from the reſt, e. gr. 


Menti | ri no li num | quam men | dacia profunt. 
Where the it ng quam, and men are Cæſures 
ASURA, more properly denotes a certain agreeable 4;4;1 
words, between the feet of a verſe; why he I ve 
a word becomes the firſt of a foot. | "08 


As in—arma virumg; Cano Troje qui primus ab oris. 
where the ſyllables zo and jæ are Cæzʒures. 


CASURE, in the modern poetry, denotes a reſt, or pauſe towards 


the middle of a long Alexandrine verſe ; by which the voice and 


pronunciation arc aided, and the verſe as it were divided into two 


henufticks. 

In Alexandrine verſes, of 12 or 13 ſyllables, the C 

always be on the ſixth; in verſes of = nap: 8 
thoſe of 12 on the ſixth: Verſes of eight ſyllables muſt 597 have 


any Ceſure. Seee the article VERSE. 


CATERIS Paribus, a latin term, in frequent uſe among ma- 


thematical, and phyſigal writers. 

The words literally ſignify, the 76ſt, or the other things being alike 
or equal; which expreſſes pretty nearly their meaning as a term ; 
Thus, we ſay, the heavier the bullet, ceteris paribus, the eiter 
the range, i. e. by how much the bullet is heavier, if the length 
and diameter of the piece, and the quantity.and ſtrength of the 
powder be the ſame, by ſo much will the utmoſt range or di- 
ſtance of a piece of ordnance be greater, 5 
Thus alſo, in a phyſical way, we ſay, the velocity and quantity 
of blood circulating in a given time, through any ſection of an 


artery, will, cæteris paribus, be according to its diameter, and 


C 


nearneſs to, or diſtance from the heart. | 
AIMACAN, k or Caimacan, a dignity in the Ottoman em 
pire, anſwering to that of lieutenant, or vicar among us. 
* The word is compoled of the two Arabic words, Caim machun, 
9. d. he who holds the place, or diſcharges the function of ano- 


ther. 


There are uſually two Caimacans; one refides at Conſtantinople, 


'who is the governor thereof: the other attending the grand vizir, 
in quality of his lieutenant. — Sometimes there are three Cainu- 


cans; one conſtantly attending the grand ſignior, another the 


They were created like the emperors, by putting on the purple 


robe. | 
The dignity of Cz/ar remained the ſecond of the empire, till 


grand vizir, anda third pier Fe at Conſtantinople; who ex- 
amines affairs of policy, and regulates them in great meaſure. 
The Caimacan that attends the vizir, only officiates when at a 


Alexius Comnenus having erected Nicephorus Meliſſenus Cæſar 0 | 
by contract; and it being neceſſary to confer ſome higher dignity| diſtance ſrom the grand ſignior; his function ceaſing, when the ; 
on his own brother Iſaacius, he created him Sebaſtocrator, with] vizir is with the ſultan. The Camacan of the vizir is his ſecre- © 
the precedency over Meliſſenus, ordering that in all acclama-| tary of ſtate, and the firſt miniſter of his council, : 
tions, &c. Iſaacius Sebaſtocrator ſhould be named the ſecond, | CAINITES, or CalxIAxs, a ſect of antient hereticks, who paid 
and Meliſſenus C/ar the third. | extraordinary honours to thoſe perſons repreſented in ſcripture 
The title took its riſe from the cognomen, or ſurname of the} as the worſt of mankind; ſo called from Cain, whom they e. : 
firſt emperor, C. Julius Cæſar, which by a decree of the Senate] ſteemed their patriarch, and the chief object of their veneration. 8 
all the ſucceeding emperors were to bear. Under his ſucceſſor, The Cainites were a branch of the gnoſtics: they held, that ; 
the appellation Auguſtus being appropriated to the emperors, in Cain and Efau, Lot, and thoſe of Sodom, were born of a molt Ca 
complement to that prince, the title Ceſar was given to the] eminent celeſtial virtue; that Abel, on the contrary, Was born 
ſecond. perſon in the empire, though it ſtill continued to be given| of a virtue much leſs eminent: to Cain, and others of the o_ 1 
to the firſt: And hence the difference between Cæſar uſed ſimply, | order, who, according to them, had a mighty knowledge of al 
and Cz/er with the addition of Imperator Auguſtus. 23 things, they aſſociated Judas, whom they held in fo _ - 
Authors are divided as to the origin of the word Cz/ar, the cog-] fteem, that they had a book among them called the 8 
nomen of the Gens Julia: Some after Servius, derive it from Cæ-] Judas. S. Epiphanius relates, and at the ſame time refutcs, = 
ſaries, head of hair; urging, that the firſt who bore it, was di-| errors. „ 7 line T 
ſtinguiſhed by his fine head of hair, which occaſioned the title.] CALAMINARIS Lapis, CALAMIN Stone, 2 kind of fol 2 3 5 an 
The more common opinion is, that the word Cæſar comes @ cæ- / minous earth, of ſome uſe in medicine, but of more in 1 af: ed 
fo matris Utero ; becauſe his mother's womb was cut open to give] ry; being uſed to dye copper 3 7. e. to convert it into _ ap: 
him paſſage. EEO | a It is either of a browniſh colour, as that of Germany, an 4 bla 
Others derive it from hence, that the firſt who bore the name] gland; or reddiſh, as that about Liege, and in mo nods It 
killed an elephant in battel, a Czſo Elephante, which in the France; accounted the beſt, becauſe turning yellow by 6 7 98 arn 
Mauritian tongue is called Cæſar. This opinion Bircherodius| It is dug out of mines, uſually in ſmall pieces; —_ 3 goo 
ſupports on the credit of an ancient medal, whereon is ſeen anf eyes, ſometimes veins, of lez uſually ; though it Win 155M cup 
elephant with the word CSA R. | I found in lead-mines.—We have mines of Gore nag! at K deſi 
| AESARIAN Section, the operation of extracting the Fœtus from in Somerſetſhire, and elſewhere. It is generally a * 3 they Bel, 
rocky ground; its courſes running, uſually, at 6 O clock, al the! 


the mother, whether living or dead, by an inciſion through the 
abdomen into the uterus, See DELIVERS, &c. | 


CAL 


weſt; ſometimes at 9, and ſometimes 
which is wg 1 = 2 
it is waſhed, or buddled, as he) call it, in - 
PD which carries off the impure and earthy parts; 1 a 
ing the lead, Calamine, and other ſparry parts at gr ny ey 
then put it in a ſieve, and ſhaking it weil in water, the! , mix- 
ed with it ſinks to the bottom, the ſparry parts get my e 2 
and the Calamine lies in the middle: Thus prepared, they ar e 
it in an oven four or five hours; the flame being fo contriv : 
to paſs over, and ſo to heat and bake the Calamine; ſtirring Fa 
turning it all the while with iron rakes. T his done, nf 7 
it to pouder and ſift it; picking out of it what ſtones they find: 


And thus it is fit for uſe. 
For the manner of applying 


BR Ass. : . = 
Beſides the two natural Calammes, there are two artificial ones: 


The beſt is that called pompholyx. See POMPHOLYX. 
eden, is of ſome medicinal virtue, being aſtringent, deſicca- 
tive, and deterſive; much uſed for taking off films from the eyes 


of horſes, &c. 


CALAMITA, in pharmacy, | 
becauſe antiently put up in canes, Calami, to preſerve it. 


STYRAX, DE 
CALAMUS Aromaticus, in pharmacy, a ſpicy,bitteriſh-root, produced 


call it, i. e. from eaſt to 


at 12; or perpendicular, 


2 alamine in the preparation of braſs : See 


a term ſometimes uſed for ſtyrax, 


See 


by a peculiar kind of ruſh, or rather flag, growing in the Levant, | 


and even in ſeveral parts of England, about the thickneſs of a 
gooſe-quill, and 2 or 3 foot high; much uſed as a cephalic, and 


ſtomachic; eſpecially againſt complaints ariſing from a cold, weak| 


ſtomach. : 
The Calamus aromaticus is the fame with what is otherwiſe de- 


nominated Acorus. See Acokus. | 
It is alſo called Calamus odoratus, and Calamus amarus ; ſome- 
times Calamus verus, or efficinalts, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
fort called adulterinus: In Engliſh, the ſweet cane, or ſiueet- 
ſmelling flag. 3 
The beſt is that greyiſh without and reddiſh within, its pulp 
white, and taſte extremely bitter ; but its leaves as well as roots, 
ſweet- ſcented. | 

CAaLamus Scriptorius, in anatomy, is a dilatation of the fourth 
ventricle of the brain; ſo called from its figure, which reſembles 
that of a quill. See BRAIN, . 

CALATRAVA, a military order, inſtituted in 1158, by Sancho 
III. king of Caſtile, on the following occaſion: The Moors go- 
ing to attack the little city Calatrava, and the templers who held 
it, ſurrendering it up to the king, on a ſuſpicion of their inability | 
to defend it, Diego Velaſquez, a Ciſtercian monk, but a man of 
quality, perſuaded Raimond abbot of Fitero, a monaſtery of 
Ciſtercians, to beg Calatrava of the king. He obtained it; 
and Raimond and Diego put themſelves in it ; being followed by 
a great number of people who joined them out of zeal, for the 
defence of Calatraua. The Moors abandoning the enterprize, 
many of thoſe who came to the defence of the city, entered the 
order of the Ciſtercians ; and that under a habit more fit for mi- 
litary than monaſtic exerciſes, Accordingly they began to make 
excurſions on the Moors; which was the riſe of the order of Ca- 
latrava. 
The firſt grand maſter was Garcias; under whoſe government 
the order was confirmed by Alexander III. in 1164. In 1489, 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, with the conſent of pope Innocent VIII. 
reunited the grand maſterſhip of Calatrava to the Spaniſh crown : 
So that the kings of Spain are now become perpetual adminiſtra- 
tors thereof. | N 
The knights bear a croſs gules, fleury with green, c. Their 
rule and habit was originally that of the Ciſtercians; but their 
dreſs was a little ſhortened on account of their exerciſes: And in 
proceſs of time they were permitted a ſecular habit. 

CALCANEUM, or CaLcanevs, in anatomy, the ſame as Calx, 
Os Calcis, Calcar, or the heel-bone. 
It lies under the aſtragalus, to which it is articulated by gingli- 
mus; behind it is a large protuberance, which makes the heel, 
and into which the Tendo Achillis is inſerted. See ACHILLEs. 

CALCANTHUM, in minerology, ſee the article CHALcan- 
THUM. | 

CALCEDONY,* Lapis Cal cE DONius, the loweſt prized among 
precious ſtones ; diverſified with various colours, partly tranſpa- 
rent, and partly opake. 


* Salmaſius derives the word by corruption from Carchedonius ; ta- 
king the modern Calcedony to be the ſame with the Lapis Car- 
chedonius of the antients. 


The Caltedem, or Calcidony, nearly reſembles the common agate, 
and is reputed a ſpecies thereof: Its colour is a miſty grey, cloud- 
ed EG yellow, or purple. It is ſuppoſed to be the white 
agate of the antients; though we ſometi find pi 

blackiſh, See AGATE. ® 25 ee 
It is very fit for the graver; and much uſed 


5 „either to engrave 
arms, c. upon, as being harder and 


preferable to cryſtal, if 


good, or to paint them on the backſide. In ſome parts, vaſes, 


Cups, religious beads, Ac. are made thereof. The cleareſt and 
- is a” with a pale caſt of blue. | 
on lays, it is ſo common among the Turks, that it ſerves 
1 them for threſhing their corn; but he ſeems to be miſtaken, 
0 1. I, 


i 


Coed 


CAL 


Neri ſhews how to make artificial Calcedonies of the colour of 
agate and oriental jaſpers. | ; 
CaLcepontvs is alſo a term uſed by the jewelers, for a defect in 
ſome precious ſtones; when, in turning them, they find white 

ſpots, or ſtains, like thoſe of the Cakcedony. Hz 
This defect is frequent in granates and rubies. The Lapidaries 
remedy it by hollowing the bottom of the ſtone. 

CALCINATION, the act of calcining any matter; i. e. of re- 

ducing it into a calx, or very ſubtile white pouder, by fire: See 
CALX. 
Calkination, ſometimes alſo called chemical Pukverizatton, is the 
next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fuſion: For when 
fuſion is longer continued, not only the more ſubtile particles of 
the body itſelf fly off, but the particles of fire do likewiſe inſinu- 
ate themſelves in ſuch multitudes, and are fo diſperſed and blend- 
ed throughout its whole ſubſtance, that the fluidity which was firſt 
cauſed by the fire, can no longer ſubſiſt. From this union ariſes a 
third kind of body, which being very porous and brittle, is eaſily 
reduced to pouder. For the fire having penetrated every where 
into the pores of the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual contact, and divided into minute atoms; ſo that they are 
eaſily reducible into the fineſt pouder. 

CALCINATION, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes alſo the ſolu- 

tion of metalline bodies by corroſive matters. See CoRRosI- | 

ON, 

In this ſenſe, Calcination is divided into actual, and potential. 

Actual CarcinaTIoN, is that effected by actual fire, of wood, 

coals, or other fuel, raiſed to a certain heat, according to the 

nature of the ſubſtance to be calcined. 

Actual Calcination, is ſubdivided into incineration, and reverbe- 

ration; to which head alſo belongs the extinction of things ig- 

nited. | 

Potential CALCINATI1ON, is that procured by potential fire, viz. by 

falts, ſulphurs and other drugs, which have, as it were, the 
force of fire; as ſtrong waters, corroſive ſpirits, &c. 
Gold is calcined by a reverberatory fire, with mercury, and 
fal armoniac. See Gol Dp. Silver with common falt and al- 
kali ſalt. See SILVER. Copper with ſalt and ſulphur ; iron 
with fal armoniac and vinegar ; tin with antimony, lead and 
ſulphur ; mercury with aqua fortis: This laſt alſo, with moſt 
Porn minerals, calcines with fire alone, without any other ingre- 
ent, 

CALCULATION, the a& of computing ſeveral ſums, by add- 

ing, ſubtracting, multiplying, or dividing. See ARITHMETIC, 
An error in Calculation is never protected or ſecured by any 
ſentence, decree, &c. In ſtating accounts there is always un- 
derſtood, ſalve errore calculi. 
The word Calculus is uſed in this ſenſe, in alluſion to the pra- 
ctice of the antients, who uſed Calculi or little ſtones, in making 
computations, in taking ſuffrages, and in keeping accompts, &c. 
as we now uſe counters, figures, &c. 

CALCULATION is more particuiarly uſed to ſignify the computations 
in aſtronomy and geometry, for making tables of logarithms, 
ephemerides, finding the times of eclipſes, &c. See EcLIPsE, 
Tc. | 

CALCULATION of Chet and IWatch-work. 
WATCH-woRK. 

CALCULUS,* in medicine, the diſeaſe of the ſtone in the blad- 
der, or kidneys. See STONE, &c. 


* 


See CLock and 


* The term is pure latin, and ſignifies, literally, a Iitile pebble. 


The Calculus in the bladder is uſually called Lithiaſis; and in the 
kidneys, Nephritis; See LiTHIAsIs and NEPHRIT 1s, 
CALCULUs Literalis, or Literal CarcuLus, is the fame with 
ſpecious arithmetick ; ſo called, from its uſing the letters of the 
alphabet: In contra-diſtintion to numeral arithmetic, which 
uſes figures. See ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, Er. 
In the literal Calculus, given quantities are expreſled by the firſt 
letters, a b cd; and quantities ſought by the laſt z y x, &c. E- 
qual quantities are denoted by the ſame letters. 
CalcuLus Differentialis, is a method of differencing quantities ; 
or of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity,. which being taken in- 
finite times, ſhall be equal to a given quantity: Or, it is the arith- 
metick of the infinitely ſmall differences of variable quantities. 
See INFINITE and DIFFERENCE. 
The foundation of this Calculus, is an infinitely ſmall quantity, 
or an infiniteſimal, which is a portion of a quantity incompara- 
ble to that quantity, or that is leſs than any aſſignable one; and 
therefore accounted as nothing ; the error accruing by omitting 
it being leſs than any aſſignable one, i. e. leſs than nothing. 
Hence two quantities, only differing by an infiniteſimal, are re- 
puted equal. | | 
The better to conceive the nature of an infiniteſimal, ſuppoſe, 
that in meaſuring the height of a mountain, while you are 
looking through the ſights, the wind blows off the ſmalleſt 
grain of duſt; the height of the mountain is, then, leſs. by the 
diameter of the duſt than before: But as the mountain is {till 
found of the ſame height, whether the duſt be there or not, its 
diameter has nothing to do in the preſent caſe ; and paſſes for 
nothing, i. e. is infinitely ſmall, Thus, in aſtronomy, the 
diameter of the earth is an infiniteſimal, in reſpect of the di- 
ſtance of the fixed ſtars : And the ſame holds in abſtract quanti- 


2 B ttities. 
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h tities. The name infiniteſimal, therefore, is merely reſpective, | the latter we have recourſe to infinite ſeries, where 
I: and involves a relation to another quantity; and does not denote | attain to a perfect integration. See SERIES. WE cannot 


CALCULUS Exponentighs, is a method of differencing ex 


any real ens or being, 
y 8 quantities, or of finding and ſumming up the differ 


R Now infinitefimals are called differentials, or differential quanti- PONentia] 
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ties, when they are conſidered as the differences of two quanti- 
ties. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them moments; conſidering them 
as the momentary increments of quantities; v. g. of a line gene- 


rated by the flux of a point; or of a ſurface by the flux of a line, 


c. See MoMENT. 


The differential Calculus, therefore, and the doctrine of fluxions | 
are the ſame thing under different names; the former, given by | 
M. Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir Iſaac Newton: each of whom | 


lay claim to the diſcovery. See FLuxions. 

There is, indeed, a difference in the manner of expreſſing the 
quantities, reſulting from the different views wherein the two au- 
thors conſider the infiniteſimals ; the one as moments, the other 
as differences: Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, expreſs the diffe- 
rentials of quantities by the fame letters as variable ones, only 
prefixing the letter d; thus the differential of x is called d x ; and 
that of y, dy: Now 4x is a poſitive quantity, if x continually 
increaſe ; negative if it decreaſe. 

The Engliſh, with Sir Iſaac Newton, inſtead of d x, write x 
(with a dot over it) for d y, 5, &c. which foreigners object a- 
gainſt, on account of that confuſion of points, which they 
imagine ariſes, when differentials are again differenced ; beſides, 
that the printers are more apt to overlook a point than a let- 
ter. | 
Stable quantities being always expreſſed by the firſt letters of the 
alphabet da , db e, dc =o; wherefore d (x + y— 4) 
=dx + dy, and d (x - +a) dx—dy. So that the diffe- 

rencing of quantities is eaſily performed, by the addition or ſub- 
traction of their compounds. | 

To difference quantities that multiply each other; the rule is, 
firſt, multiply the differential of one factor into the other factor, 
the ſum of the two factors is the differential ſought: thus, the 
quantities being x y, the differential will be x 4y + y dx, i. e. 
d (x y) =xdy+ydsx. Secondly, if there be three quantities 
mutually multiplying each other, the factum of the two muſt 
then be multiplied into the differential of the third: thus, 
ſuppoſe v x y, be vx =t, then vx t); conſequently 

d (vA) =tdy ydt: Butdt=wdsx+xdv. Theſe 

values, therefore, being ſubſtituted in the antecedent differen- 

tial, rdy + p47, the reſult is d (vxy) =ovxdy+vyds 

+ xydv. Hence it is eaſy to apprehend how to proceed, 
where the quantities are more than three. 

If one variable quantity increaſe, while the other y decreaſes, 
it is evident yd x — x dy will be the differential of æ y. 

To difference quantities that mutually divide each other: The 
rule is, firſt, multiply the differential of the divifor into the 
dividend, and, on the contrary, the differential of the dividend 
into the diviſor ; ſubtract the laſt product from the firſt, and divide 
the remainder by the ſquare of the diviſor; the quotient is the 

differential of the quantities mutually dividing each other. See 

FLUXIONS, 

CALcuLvus Integrals, or Summatorius, is a method of integrating, 

or ſumming up moments, or differential quantities; i. e. from a 
differential quantity given, to find the quantity from whoſe dif- 
ferencing the given differential reſults. 
The integral Calculus therefore, is the inverſe of the differential 
one: Whence the Engliſh, who uſually call the differential me- 
thod, fluxions, give this Calculus, which aſcends from the fluxions, 
to the flowing or variable quantities; or, as foreigners expreſs it, 
from the differences to the ſums; by the name of the inverſe me- 
thod of fluxions, See FLUXIONS. 

Hence, the integration is known to be juſtly performed, if the 
quantity found according to the rules of the differential Calculus, 
being differenced, produce that propoſed to be ſummed. See 
SUMMATORY Calculus, | 
Suppoſe / the ſign of the ſum, or integral quantity; then ſy d x 
will denote the ſum, or integral of the differential y 4x. To in- 
tegrate, or ſum up a differential quantity : It is demonſtrated, firſt, 
that / d x =»: Secondly, (dx + dy) =x +9; thirdly, 

(Ad +yds) x); fourthly, /(mx"—' d x=x®) =xm; 
fifthly, / (n:m) x (n) m d& a; fixthly, 
xdy):y*:=x.y. Of theſe the fourth and fifth caſes are the moſt 

frequent; wherein the differential quantity is integrated, by ad- 

ding a variable unity to the exponent, and dividing the ſum by 
the new exponent multiplied into the differential of the root; 

v. g. in the fourth caſe, by n- (I＋ I) dx, i. e. by md x. 

If the differential quantity to be integrated, do not come under 

any of theſe formula's, it muſt either be reduced to an integra- 

ble finite, or an infinite ſeries, each of whoſe terms may be ſum- 
med. 

Ir may be here obſerved, that, as in the analyſis of finites, any 

quantity may be raiſed to any degree of power; but, vice verſa, 

the root cannot be extracted out of any number required: So in the 
analyſis of infinites, any variable or flowing quantity may be 


differenced ; but, vice verſa, any differential cannot be integrated. 


And as in the analyſis of finites, we are not yet arrived at a 


method of extracting the roots of all equations; ſo neither has | 


the integral calculus arrived at its perfection: And as in the 
former we are obliged to have recourſe to approximation; ſo = 


AL. | 
CALEFACTION, a ſchool term for the action o 


CALENDAR,* Cal ExDARIU M, a diſtribution of time, accom- 
 modated to the uſes of life; or a table, or almanack, contain. 


The Roman CALENDAR, which continues ſtill in uſe, owes its ori. 


— 


ſhould have no Biſſextile, excepting each . 
That 5 ſubtraction is . of three biſſextile days in tie 


ſpace of four centuries; by reaſon of t. 
No in the ſix hours whereof the biſſextile conſiſts. 


This reformation of the Calendar, 
we call it, commenced on the fourt 
when ten days were thrown out at once; 


moments of exponential quantities; or at l ine; 
geometrical conſtructions, 5 e 
By exponential quantity, is here underſtood 
exponent 1s variable; v. g. & d. x, where the - 2 Whoſe 
not denote the ſame in all the points of a curve, þ Nt x 
ſtands for 2, in others for 3, in others for 5, Ce "* in Ce 


To difference an exponential quantity: there is nothin 
to reduce the exponential quantities to logarithmi 
done, the differencing is managed as in logarith 
Thus, ſuppoſe the differential of the exponent 
required, let 


g them t, 


8 required but 
© ones; Which 
mic quantities. 
ial quantity v; 
= 2 


Then will 51K 


— — 
a 


Ix dy Ty dæ :x =dz *% 


zIxdy+zyds:x=dz 
LE 


1 ) | | 
That is, #/ [xdy by a —"dx=dz. See Expoxkxri- 


f fire i 
a body: or the impulſe which the particles of a hot hop joan 


on other bodies around. See Hear. 
'The word is particularly uſed in pharmacy; where C : 
is diſtinguiſhed from Coction; the firſt thing applied * 
= thing is only heated without boiling. See Cocriox, oy 
IRE. | 


ing the order of days, weeks, months, feaſts, c. happening 
NPR the year, See Time, YEAR, Mont, F EAST, 
c. 


* Tt is called Calendar from the word Calendæ, antiently wrote in 
large characters at the head of each month. See Cal EN PS. 


gin to Romulus; but has undergone various reformations ſince 
his time. That legiſlator diſtributed time into ſeveral periods, 
for the uſe of the people under his command : But as he wa; 
much better verſed in matters of war than of aſtronomy, he only 
divided the year into ten months; making it begin in the ſpring, 
on the firſt of March; imagining the ſun made his courſe thro! 
all the ſeaſons in three hundred and four days. 
Romulus's Calendar was reformed by Numa, who added two 
more months, January and February, placing them belorc 
March: So that his year conſiſted of three hundred fifty-five days, 
and begun on the firſt of January. He choſe, however, in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, to make an intercalation of forty-five days, 
which he divided into two parts; intercalating a month of twen- 
ty-two days at the end of each two years ; and at the end of each 
two years more, another month of twenty-three days; which 
month, thus interpoſed, he called Marcedonius, or the interca- 
lary February. | | 

But theſe intercalations being ill obſerved by the pontiffs, to whom 
Numa committed the care of them, occaſioned great diſordet in 
the conſtitution of the year; which Cæſar, as ſovereign pontif, 
endeavoured to remedy : To this end he made choice of Sol 
genes, a celebrated aſtronomer of thoſe times ; who found, that 
the diſpenſation of time in the Calendar, could never be ſettled 
on any ſure footing, without having regard to the annual courie 
of the ſun. Accordingly, as the ſun's yearly courſe 1s per- 
formed in three hundred ſixty-five days fix hours, he redu- 
ced the year to the ſame number of days: The year of this 
correction of the Calendar, was a year of confuſion ; they being 
obliged, in order to ſwallow up the ſixty-five days that had 
been imprudently added, and which occaſioned the confuſion, 
to add two months beſides the Marcedonius, which chanced 
to fall out that year; ſo that it conſiſted of fifteen months, 
or four hundred forty-five days. This reformation was m_ K 
the year of Rome 708; forty-two or forty- three years before 
Chr iſt. | f 

The Roman, called alſo Julian Calendar, from its 2 
Julius, is diſpoſed into quadriennial periods; 3 e : on 
frſt years, which he called Communes, conliſt of three _ 
dred ſixty-five days; and the fourth, Biſſextile, of _ — 
dred ſixty- ſix; by reaſon of the ſix hours, which in re. 
make a day, or ſomewhat leſs; for in one hundred * e. 
years, an intercalary day is to be retrenched.— On t 4 5 
it was, that pope Gregory XIII. with the advice 


2 . — f each cen- 
and Ciaconius, appointed that the ee ou Roh century: 


| | want- 
the eleven minutes 
5 See BISSEX* 
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; computation council of Nice, in To every day add the ſun's and moon's place, with the riſing 
into the + adit e | adn MF wry omg ad a _—_ and night; the 
7e b jen CaLexDAR, is that wherein the days of the woek | crepuſculs, and the e of the planets, ge. paste the pro 
are determined by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, by means per places, the chief phaſes of the moon. See PHASES. And the 
f the ſolar cycle; and the new and full moons, eſpecially the ſun's entrance into the cardinal points; i. e. the ſolſtices and e- 
(chal full moon, with the feaſt of Eaſter, and the other move- | quinoxes; together with the riſing and the ſetting, eſpecially he- 
able feaſts depending thereon, by means 5 n 41 in —_ 14 on 33 _ * fixed 2 Means for each 
; ian year. OLDEN NUM-| whereof, w ound under roper 
_ Om 6 The duration of the crepuſcula, S a end of the 2 and 
iis Calenda autumnal equinox is ſuppoſed to be fixed] beginning of the morning twilight; together with the ſun's ri- 
- 3 7 if March ; (fee Poe NOX:) . the cycle of 19 ſing and ſetting, and the length of 3 may be transferred from 
ears, or the golden numbers, conſtantly to indicate the places the Calendars of one year, into thoſe of another: the differences 
of the new and full moons: yet both are erroneous. See CYCLE.| in the ſeveral years being too ſmall to be of any conſideration in . 
And hence aroſe a very great irregularity in the time of Eaſter. civil life, | | 9 
See EAST ER. To ſhew this error the more apparently, let us apply Hence it appears, that the conſtruction of a Calendar has no- i 
it to the preſent year 1715: in this year, then, the vernal equi- thing in it of myſtery, or difficulty ; if tables of the heavenly £8 
nox falls on the 10th of March; and therefore comes too early motions be but at hand. See EPHEMERIDES. 5 
by 11 days. The paſchal full moon falls on the 7th of April; | Gelaltan Cal END AR, is a correction of the Perſian Calendar, 
and therefore too late, with regard to the cycle, by three days. made by order of ſultan Gelaleddan, in the 467th year of the 
Eaſter, therefore, which ſhould be on the 10th of April, will be | Hegira: of Chriſt 1089. ; . 
on the 17th. The error, here, lies only in the metemptoſis, or | CALENDAR, is alſo uſed for the catalogue, or faſti, antiently kept 
ſt- poſition of the moon, through the delect of the lunar cycle. | in each church, of the ſaints, both univerſal, and thoſe particu- 
f the full moon had fell on the 11th of March, Eaſter would have | larly honoured. in each church; with their biſhops, martyrs, c. 
fallen on the 13th of March: and therefore the error ariſing from See SAINT, NECROLOGY, &c. . : 
the anticipation of the equinox, would have exceedingly aug- Calendars, are not to be confounded with martyrologies: for 
mented that ariſing from the poſt-poſition. See METEMPTOs1s. each church had its peculiar Calendar; whereas the martyrologies 
Theſe errors, in courſe of time, were ſo multiplied, that the Ca- | regarded the whole church in general: containing the martyrs 
lendar no longer exhibited any regular Eaſter. Pope Gregory | And confeſlors of all the Churches. From all the ſeveral Calen- 
XIII. therefore, by the advice of Aloyſius Lilius, in 1582, threw dars was formed one martyrology : ſo that martyrologies are po- 
10 days out of the month of October, to reſtore the equinox to ſterior to Calendars. See MARTYROLOGY. 
its place, viz. the 21ſt of March; and thus introduced the form There are ſtill ſome of theſe Calendars extant ; particularly a very 
of the Gregorian year, with ſuch a proviſion, as that the equinox | antient one of the church of Rome, made about the middle of 
ſhould be conſtantly kept to the 21ſt of March. The new| the IVth century: comprehending alſo the feſtivals both of the 
moons and full moons, by advice of the ſame Lilius, were not heathens and chriſtians, which were then very few in number. 
to be indicated by golden numbers, but by epacts. See EPA r. F. Mabillon has alſo printed the Calendar of the church of Car- 
The Calendar however is {till retained in England, without this thage; made about the year 483. The Calendar of the church 
correction. Whence a difference of 11 days between our time | of Ethiopia; and that of the Cophtæ, publiſhed by Ludolphus 
and that of our neighbours. See STYLE. ſeem to have been made after the year 760. The Calendar of 
Gregorian CALENDAR, is that, which by means of epacts rightly | the Syrians, printed by Genebrard, is very imperfect: that of 
| diſpoſed through the ſeveral months, determines the new and | the Muſcovites, publiſhed by F. Papebroch, in moſt reſpects a- 
full moons, and the time of Eaſter, with the moveable feaſts de- grees with that of the Greeks, publiſhed by Genebrard. The 


—— 


pending thereon, in the Gregorian year. Calendar publiſhed by Dom. d'Achery, under the title of The ſolar | ö 
The Gregorian Calendar therefore differs from the Julian, both | year, is no more than the Calendar of the church of Arras. The 0 "HY 
in the form of the year, (ſee YEAR;) and in that epacts are ſub- | Calendar publiſhed in 1687, at Augsbourg, by Beckius, is appa- W's 
ſtituted in lieu of golden numbers: for the uſe and diſpoſition | Tently that of the antient church of Augsbourg, or rather Stras- 1 0 
whereof, ſee EPACT. bourg, wrote towards the cloſe of the roth century. The Moſa- 1 . 
Though the Gregorian Calendar be preferable to the Julian, yet rabic Calendar, ſtill uſed in the five churches of Toledo, the Am- f 1 a 


is it not without its defects: (perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and | brofian of Milan, and thoſe of England, before the reformation ; . Hp 
Caſſini imagine, it is impoſſible ever to bring the thing to a per- | have nothing in them but what is found in thoſe of the other we- ol | 
fe& juſtneſs.) For, firſt, the Gregorian intercalation does not ſtern churches ; viz. the ſaints honoured throughout, and thoſe 10 
hinder, but that the equinox ſometimes lags behind the 21ſt of | peculiar to the church where they are uſed. : = 
March, as far as the 23d, and ſometimes anticipates it, falling CALENDER, a machine uſed in the manufactories, for preſſing 18 
on the 19th: and the full moon, which falls on the 20th of | certain ſtuffs, filks, and even linnens; and to make them ſmooth, i 1 
March, is ſometimes the paſchal; yet not ſo accounted by the] even, and gloſſy: it is alſo uſed for watering, or giving the waves We: | || 
Gregorians. On the other hand, the Gregorians account the | to tabbies and mohairs. See Tazsy, &c. | 

full moon of the 22d of March, the paſchal ; which yet, fall- | 


* The word is formed from the French Calandre, or Spaniſh Ca. | RY 
ing before the equinox, is not paſchal. In the firſt caſe there- p e ns ay beg Fs, e ? 


landra, which ſignify the ſame; and which ſome derive further io. 110 


fore, Eaſter is celebrated in an irregular month; in the latter, from the Latin Cylindrus; in regard the whole effect of the ma- we |. 
there are two Eaſters in the ſame eccleſiaſtical year. In like man- chine depends upon a cylinder. Borel derives the name from that WE! 
ner, the cyclical computation being founded on mean full moons, of a little bird, of the ſwallow kind ; in regard of the agreement + 
which yet may precede or follow the true ones by ſome hours ; e the feathers of the bird, and the impreſſion of the ma- | fi 

the paſchal full moon may fall on ſaturday, which is yet refer- _— þ 


red by the cycle to ſunday : whence, in the firſt caſe, Eaſter The Calender conſiſts of two large wooden rollers, round which 
is celebrated eight days later than it ſhould be; in the other it is the pieces of ſtuff are wound: theſe are put between two large 
celebrated on the very day of the full moon, with the Jews and cloſe poliſhed planks of wood; the lower ſerving as a fixed baſe ; 
Quartodeciman hereticks; contrary to the decree of the council | and the upper moveable, by means of a skrew like that of a crane; 
of Nice. Scaliger, and Calviſias, ſhew other faults in the Gre- with a r 1 faſtened A lp indle which makes its axis : this up- "pad 
gorian Calendar; ariſing from the negligence and inadvertency of per part is of a prodigious weight, ſometimes fifty or ſixty thouſand uf 


the authors. Yet is this Calendar adhered to by the Romaniſts, pound, It is this weight that gives the poliſh, and makes the waves 0 4 iy þ 
throughout Europe, &c. and uſed wherever the Roman brevia- | In the ſtuffs about the rollers, by means of a ſhallow indenture or mr 
ry is uſed. ingraving cut in it. The rollers are taken off, and put on again, 


Reformed, or Corrected CaLenDaR, that which ſetting aſide all | by inclining the machine. 
apparatus of golden numbers, epach, and dominical 3 2 CALENDS, Car END, KAAAN AI, in the Roman chrono- 


termines the equinox, with the paſchal full moon, and the move- logy, che firſt day of every month. See Mox rn. 
_—_ feaſts 2 22 by aſtronomical computation, ac- The word is formed from the Latin, Calo, or rather, Greek, 
This Calder was introduced among the protetant fates of Ger | £s The Roman 5a. i was ene af the fler of de Fenner e 
es of Ger- Fi F as one of the offices of the Pontifices to 
many, in the year 1700; when 11 days were at once thrown 2 I — Pn of the new moon, and give notice thereof 
8 of February: fo that in 1700, Feb ruary had to the Rex Sacrificulus; upon which a ſacrifice being offered, the 
but 18 days: by this means, the correQed ſtile agrees with the Pontiff ſummoned the people together in the capitol; and there 
Gregorian, This alteration in the form of the year they admit- wh a ears voice proclaimed the number of Calends, or the day 
1 ee . whereon the nones would be; which he did by repeating this 
e he — ; do that the real quantity of the tropi- formula, as often as there were days of Calends, Calo Juno No- 
= un == at ng _ accurately determined by obſerva- vella. Whence the name Calende was given thereto, ftom Ca- 
, the Romaniſts would agree with them, on ſome more con- Io, Calare. This is the account given by Varro. Plutarch, and 
venient intercalation. after him Gaza, derives the word from Clan, Quiæ luna Calen- 
Conſtruction of a CALENDAR, or Almanach, 19. Compute the dis clamfit. But this is far-fetched. Others derive the a pellati. 


ſun's and moon's place for each dav of es; on hence, that the people being convened on this day, the - 
from Ephemeri 2 Sov Seh, an 74 * — ook, Om tifex cles, 7 proclaimed the ſeveral feaſts or holy 55 is tho 
minical letter, and by means thereof, diſtribute the Cal 540 month ; a cuſtom which continued no longer than the year of 
weeks. See DOMINICAL Letter. 3%. Compute the time of rere. 


Faſti, or Calendar, to be ſet up in public places, that every bod 
| Eaſter, and thence fix the other moveable feaſts, See EasTER. might know the difference of times, and © by return of ha felt 
4%. Add the immoveable feaſts, with the names of the martyrs, vals. Sce Fas TI. a 


The 


"The Calends were reckoned backwards, or in a retrograde order: 
thus, v. g. the firſt of May being the Calends of May, the laſt, 
or thirtieth of April, was the Pridie Calendarum, or ſecond of 
the Calends of May; the twenty ninth of April, the third of the 
Calends, or before the Calends: and fo back to the thirteenth, 
where the ides commence ; which are, likewiſe, numbered in- 
vertedly to the fifth, where the nones begin; which are num- 
bered after the ſame manner to the firſtday of the month, which 
is the Calends of April. See Nox Es, and IDgs. 
The rules of computation by Calends, are included in the follow- 
ing verſes. 


Prima dies menſis cujuſque eft dicta Calendæ: 
Sex majus Nonas, Oftober, Julius, & Mars; 
Quatuor at reliqui : habet Idus quilibet Octo. 
Inde dies reliquos ommes dic efſe Calendas; 
Quas retro nume rans dices a menſe ſequente. 


To find the day of the Calends anſwering to any day of the 
month we are in, ſee how many days there are yet remaining of 
the month, and to that number add two: for example; ſuppoſe 
it the twenty-ſecond of April; it is then the tenth of the Calends 
of May. For April contains thirty days; and twenty-two ta- 
ken from thirty, there remains eight; to which two being add- 
ed, the ſum is ten. 
The Roman writers themſelves are at a loſs for the reaſon of this 
abſurd and whimſical manner of computing the days of the 
month : yet is it ſtill kept up in the Roman chancery ; and by 
ſome authors, out of a vain affectation of learning, preferred to 
the common, more natural, and eaſy manner. See YEAR, 
Day, Nod ks, IDs. | 
CALENTURE, an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſea, attend- 
ed with a delirium ; wherein the patients imagine the fea to be 
green fields; and, if not prevented, will leap over-board.: which 
way they are frequently loſt. See FEveR. 
CALIBER, or CarLiPeR, in a general ſenſe, notes the extent of 
any round thing in thickneſs, or diameter, See DIAMETER. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a column is of the fame Caliber as ano- 
ther, when they are both of the ſame diameter. See COLUMN. 
CALIBER, more particularly denotes the bore, or width of a piece 
of ordnance, or other fire-arms ; or the diameter of the mouth 
thereof; or of the ball it carries. See Gun, ORDNANCE, 
BuLLET, Oc. 1 
The Caliper is the rule by which all the parts of a cannon or a 
mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. See Ca x- 
No and MoRTaR. | 
CalLIBER-Compaſſes, a ſort of Compaſſes made with arched legs, to 
take the diameter of round, or ſwelling bodies. See ComMPas- 
SES. | 
Caliber-compaſſes, are chiefly uſed by gunners, for taking the 
diameters of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, or of bombs, 
bullets, c. Their legs are therefore circular, and move on an 
arch of braſs, whereon is marked the inches, and half inches; to 
ſhew how far the points of the Compaſſes are opened afunder, 
Some are alſo made for taking the diameter of the bore of a gun 
or mortar. | 
The gaugers alſo ſometimes uſe Calipers, to embrace the two 
heads of any cask, in order to find its length. 
The Calipers uſed by carpenters and joiners, is a piece of board 
notched triangular-wiſe in the middle for the taking of mea- 
ſure. | | 
CariBeR, or CaLIBER-Rrle, is an inſtrument, wherein a right 
line is ſo divided, as that the firſt part being equal to the diame- 
ter of an iron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts 
are to the firſt, as thediameters of balls of two, three, four, c. 
pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of one pound The Cali- 
per is uſed by engineers, from the weight of the ball given, to de- 
termine its diameter, or Caliper; or vice verſa. 
The Caliper (Tab. Fortif. Fig. 2.) conſiſts of two thin 
pieces of braſs, ſix inches long; joined by a rivet, ſo as to move 
quite round each other: the head, or one end of the piece is cut 
circular; and one half of its circumference divided into every ſe- 
cond degree. On the other half are diviſions from one to ten ; 
each, again, ſubdivided into four: the uſe of which diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, is, that when the diameter of a bullet, &c. not ex- 
_ ceeding ten inches, is taken, the diameter of the ſemicircle, 
will, among the diviſions, give the length of that diameter ta- 
ken between the points of the Calipers, in inches and fourth 
rts. 
The degrees on the head, ſerve to take the quantity of an angle; 
the method of which is obvious. If the angle be inward, apply 
the outward edges to the planes that form the angle ; the degree 
cut by the diameter of the ſemicircle, ſhews the quantity of the 
angle ſought. For an outward angle, open the branches till the 
points be outwards, and applying the ſtreight edges to the planes 
that form the angle, the degrees cut by the diameter of the ſemi- 
circle ſhew the angle required ; reckoning from 180, towards | 
the right-hand. | 
On one branch of the Calipers, on the ſame ſide, are, Firſt, fix 
inches; and each of theſe ſubdivided into ten parts. Secondly, 
a ſcale of unequal diviſions, beginning at two, and ending at ten; 
each ſubdivided into four parts. Thirdly, two other ſcales of 


CALIxTINs, alſo denote a ſect in Bohemia, about the 


CALKING, or CAaUuLKING, in the ſea language, c. 
CALL, in hunting, a leſſon blown upon 


CAL 


| ken with the points of the Calipers ou 
piece, whether iron or braſs; i. e. the weight of the 


twards, the name of f. 
bullet 


carries; or that it is ſuch or 
8 pounds. | ſuch a pounder, from one to fory | 
n the other branch of the Calli | 2 
of cords to about three inches _— 1 7 IS 2 line 
branches, as on the ſector; with a table of "4g ines on both 
ſeveral pieces of ordnance. On the ſame face is es of the 
and a right line drawn from the finger towards the nand gray 
rivet; ſhewing, by its cutting certain diviſions N nter of the 
cle, the weight of iron ſhot, when the diameter 3 
the. points of the Calipers. Laſtly, on the circl is taken with 
the ſame ſide, are graved ſeveral geometrical a Ir head, on 
each other, with numbers; as a cube, whoſe fide rap” inſcribed in 
foot; a pyramid on the ſame baſe and altitude, and * 2 
tions of their weight, c.; a ſphere, inſcribed in a cube © Propor- 
5 2 r circle, ſquare, &c. 01 3 a cylin- 
8, a kind of pipes, or canals. di 
of houſes and 33 Fd by Nee te walk 
ance of heat to ſeveral remote parts of the houſe, fro eg 
mon furnace. See Srovk, FIRE, c. n ONe Com: 
CaripuM [matum, &c, See the article Hear. 
CALIPH, Carir, KaLien,* in oriental affairs, denotes - 
ceſſor of Mahomet, in the new ſpiritual as well as mp ſuc- 
OR Oy by that legiſlator. See the article Manon. 
* The word is originally Arabic, Khalifah, which 
notes a ſucceſſor, or heir. Some pretend that it e 
verb which ſignifies not only to ſucceed, but alſo to be in 
place of another, not only as his heir, but as his vicar; 5 dr 
ſenſe, it was, according to Erpenius, that the Saracen — * _ 
and high-prieſts were called Ca/iphs, as being God's vicars 3 
tenants. But the more receiv'd opinion is, that they t K 8 
title as being Mahomet's ſucceſſors. nn | 
After the death of Mahomet, Abubeker havin 
the Muſſulmans to ſupply his place, he would 3 
but that of Khalifah reſſoul allah, i. e. vicar of the prophet 2 
meſſenger of God. Omar coming afterwards to en, \bube- 
| ker, repreſented to the Mahometan chiefs, that if he took the 
quality of vicar or ſucceſſor of Abubeker, the vicar or ſucceſſor 
of the prophet, the word vicar would in courſe of time come to 
be repeated and multiplied without end : upon which, at the mo- 
tion of Mogairah, Omar took the title of Emir Moumenin that 
is, Lord, or Prince of the Believers: an appellation accepted and 
born by all the legitimate Caliphs, or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, 
from that time. Not but they {till retained the title Caliph with- 
out other addition. 
The Caliphs in the Mahometan, bore a near affinity to the popes 
in the Chriſtian religion. | 
Vattier obſerves, they called themſelves Vicars of God; and that 
the Mahometan ſultans, and kings fell down before them, and 
kiſſed their feet: for which reaſon, V. de Beauvais, ſcruples not 
to call them the Mahometan popes. See Pope. 
CALIPPIC Period, in chronology, a ſeries of ſeventy fix years 
returning perpetually round; which elapſed, the middle of the 
new and full moons, as its inventor Calippus, an Athenian, 
imagined, return to the ſame day of the ſolar year. See Prki- 
OD. 
Meton, a hundred years before, had invented the periad or cy- 
cle of nineteen years; (fee METonic CYCLE.) aſſuming the 
quantity of the ſolar year, 365 d. 6h. 18' 56'' 50 31+ 345; 
and the lunar month, 294. 124. 45 47” 263 48+ 305. But 
Calippus conſidering that the Metonic quantity of the ſolar year 
was not exact, multiplied Meton's period by 4, and thence aroſe 
a period of 76 years, called the Calippic. The Calppic peria 
therefore contains 27759 days: and fince the Junar cycle con- 
tains 235 lunations, and the Calippic peried is quadruple of this, 
it contains 940 lunations. 
It is demonſtrated, however, that the Calippic periad itſelf is not 
accurate ; that it does not bring the new and full moons pre- 
ciſely to their places, but brings them too late by a whole day in 
$5 3 Jes | : 
CALIX, or CaLyx. See the articles CAL vx, and CHALICE. 
CALIXTINS, a name given to thoſe among the Lutherans, who 
follow the ſentiments of George Calixtus, a celebrated divine, 
towards the middle of the ſixteenth century, who oppoſed ths 
opinion of St. Auguſtin, on predeſtination, grace, and free will 
The Calixtins are eſteem'd a kind of Semi-Pelagians. Calixtus 
maintained, that there is in all men a certain power of under- 
ſtanding and willing; with natural knowledge ſufficient: 
that a good uſe being made of theſe, God will give us al the 
means neceſſary to arrive at the perfection to which revelation di- 


res them. | 
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C NDER, in the mn 
CALLIBER, or CALIPER. ; 
CALLIGRAPHUS,* antiently denoted a copi ſc 
tranſcribed: fair, and at length, what the notaries 
down in notes, or minutes; which comes pretty near 
we « f Nin ; | (33 „ ; Fa a 
„The word is Greek, Keaaypitpes; compoun 
beauty, and typaps,' 1 torite ; q. d. e Yeager) 
elegantiam. (0166 8 | 
The minutes of acts, &c. were always taken in'a kind of cy- 
pher, or ſhort-hand; ſuch as the notes of Tyro in Gruter : 
which means the notaries, as the latins called them, or the 
Enueirypaperand Tayuypapcr, as the Greeks called them, were 
inabled to keep pace with a ſpeaker, or perſon who dictated. Theſe 
notes being 
length, b Eff. 7 
ey. called "Calligraphi - a name frequently met with in the an- 
cient writers. See SckIBE, LiBRARIUs, Nor ARIESs, Oc. 
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manufactures See CALENDER. | 
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CALLUS, or CaLLosrTr, in a general ſenſe, denotes any cuta- | 


neous hardneſs, whether fleſhy, or bony, and whether natural 
or preternaturall. el 5 

In which ſenſe, Clavi, or co 

Cr. Avus. | 
CALLUs, is more 


rns, are a ſpecies of Callus. See 


FRACTURE: | OC nn 
The Formation of 2 Callus may be as. follows: The juice that 
feeds the bone, running along its fibres, become extravaſated in 
the place where thoſe fibres are broke + ſo that ſtopping, and ga- 
- thering together round the. extremities-of the fracture, it there 
dries, knits, and hardens, to a conſiſteneg like a ſtrong glue; 
leaving only a little inequality in the place where it is formed. | 
Calluss frequently grow. ſo firm as to ſupply the place of bones. | 
In the Phil. Tanſact. we have an inſtance of a Callus ſupplying | 
the place of the Os Humeri, taken out upon its being carious, | 
by Mr. Fowler; and another of a Callus fupplying the place of | 
the Os Femoris, and the perſon as ſtrong as ever, and walking 
without any lameneſs, by Mr. Sherman. 1 
CaLLvs, is alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible knob, or ſubſtance, ri- 
ſing on the hands, feet, &c. by much friction, and preſſure a- 
gainſt hard bodies. | . 
CALOGERI, Kaaoreeor, or 
in Greece, both male and female; inhabiting, particularly, mount 
Athos, but diſſeminated throughout all the churches of the eaſt. 
They follow the rule of St. Baſil, and make vows like the weſt- 
ern religious. There has never been any reform among them, 
but they ſtill retain their original inſtitution, keep their former 
habit, Cc. to a tittle. Tavernier obſerves, they live a very re- 
tired auſtere life, eating no fleſh ; and keeping four lents, be- 
ſides a great number of faſts, with great ſtrictneſs. They eat 
no bread till they have earn'd it by the labour of their hands. 
During their lents, ſome do not eat above once in three days, 
others but twice in ſeven. Moſt of the 
ing, Se. 
Some authors 


r 


* 


obſerve, that the word Calggerus is applied particu- 


lary to ſuch, among their religious, as are become venerable by 


age, and the auſterity of their life. It may be added, that though | 
Caloyers, among us, be a general name, and comprehend all the | 
Greek monks; yet, in Greece itſelf, their - prieſts, or regulars, | 
are called Hieromonachi, Ta poνꝰͤ % ꝶnJ.. 1 
Tbe Turks alſo uſe the word Callyers for their dervices, or re- 
ligious Muſſulmen. See Dervis. | 1 | 
CALOMEL, in pharmacy, a name given to Mercurius Dultis, 
further ſublimated to a fourth time, or upwards. See Mercury. 
The denomination Calbmel rather ſeems to have firſt belonged 
to the Æthiops mineral; from ee, pulcher, fair; and Nag, 
niger, black: tor that white or pale bodies rubbed herewith, be- 
come black, See ATHIorPs, _ ERC 
Some will have it firſt given to Mercurius Dulcis, by a whimſi- 
cal chymiſt, who employed a black in his laboratory ; whoſe 
complexion, as well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in the 
term: the medicine being fair, and the operator black. 
CALOTTE, a cap, or coif of hair, ſattin, or other ſtuff; uſed | 
firſt for neceſſity, but now become an eccleſiaſtical ornament, | 
in France, &c. 
It was firſt wore by cardinal Richlieu: the red Calbtte 
of a cardinal, See the article Cay. A 
CaLoTTe, in architecture, a round cavity, or depreſſure, in ſorm 
of a cup, or cap, lathed, and plaiſtered; uſed to diminiſh the riſe, | 
or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, c. which, without 
luch an expedient, would be too high for other parts of the pile. 
CALQUING, or CaLKinG „a term in painting, &c, uſed where 
the back-ſide of any deſign is covered with black-lead or red| 
chalk; and the ſtrokes or lines traced through on a waxed plate, | 
wall, or other matter; 


deſign with a point, which leaves an im 
the plate or w 
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is a badge | 


preſſion of the colour on 


CALTROP, or CalrnR op, 
V 


an. inſtrument with four iron 


had taken 


r: by 


underſtood by few, were copied over fair and at 
rſons who had a good hand, for ſale, &c. and theſe 


frequently uſed for a kind of node, or ligament, | 
which joins the extremities of a fractured bone. See Bong and ; 
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CarLoyeRs, monks, or religious, 


night they ſpend in weep- | 


by paſſing lightly over each ſtroke of the 


points bearing on the earth, che fourth being in the alf. Several 
b Som anaeeb to pale, ſick 


CALVARIA, or Serre. the 


e ſcalp, or upper part. of the head; 
' ſo called from. ts growing bald firſt, See HEAD, and CaryiTEs. 
CALVARY,* a term uſed in catholic countries for a kind of cha- 
pel of devotion, raiſed on a þillock near a, city; in memory of 
the place where Jeſus Chriſt was crucified near Jeruſalem, |. 
The word comes from: the Latin, Ca/varium, and that from 
' Galpus, bald; in regard the top of that hillock was bare, and de- 


| 


Wftute of verdure; Which is alſo ſignified by the Hebrew word 
| Colgotha. 2 DAs. 012 M.. 10 AIIDION Z u. 
Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris; which is acoom- 


panied with ſeveral little chapels, in each whereof. is repreſented 
in ſculpture one of the myſteries of the paſſion. .., | 
CALVINISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Calvin and his fol- 
lowers, with regard to matters of religion. AAN. 
Calviniſm ſubſiſts in its greateſt purity in the city of Geneva; 
whence it was firſt propagated over France, the United Pro- 
vinces, and England. In France it was aboliſhed by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nants, in 1685, It has been the prevailing 
religion in the United Provinces, ever ſince the year 1572. In 
England it has dwindled ſince the time of queen Elizabeth ; 
and is now chiefly confined among the diſſenters: though it fill 
ſubſiſts, a little allayed, in the articles of the eſtabliſhed church; 
and in its rigor in Scotland. Of the | thirteen Swiſs Cantons, 
there are ſix who profeſs Calviniſm; which likewiſe obtains in the 
Palatinate-z except that of late popery is there becoming the 
reigning reigian. „ning * 
The diſtinguiſhing tenets of Calviniſm, are, 1/7, That predeſtina- 
tion and reprobation are prior to the preſcience of good or evil 
works. 2d, That predeſtination and reprobation depend on the 
mere will of God; without any regard to the merits or deme- 
rits of mankind. 3a, That Cl gives to thoſe whom he has 
predeſtinated a faith which they cannot loſe a neceſſitating 
grace, which takes away the freedom of the will; and that he 
imputes no ſin to them. 4), That the righteous cannot do 
any good work, by reaſon of original ſin, which cleaves to them. 
. 5thly, That men are juſtified by faith only. — The modern Cal- 


vini/ts reject or palliate ſome of theſe articles 
| he name of Hugue- 


In France the Caluiniſis are diſtinguiſhed by t 

nots; and, among the common people, by that of Parpaillots. 
In Germany they are confounded with the Lutherans, under 
the general title Prote/tants ; only ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the 
name Reformed. See HUGUENOT. h 
F. Gaultier finds an hundred hereſies in Calviniſm; but F. Fran- 
cis Feu-Ardent improves vaſtly on the liſt; making the hereſies 
no leſs than one thouſand four hundred. 
CALVITIES, or Car vitium, in medicine, baldneſs, or a fall- 
ing off of the hair, eſpecially of the ſynciput, without being a- 
ble to grow again; the moiſture of the head, which ſhould teed 
it, being dried up by ſome difeaſe, old age, or the immoderate uſe 
of powder, c. See Hain. | | 
CALX, literally fignifies, lime; a fort of ſtone burnt, or calcined 
in a kiln for that purpoſe, to be uſed in the making of mortar, 

Sc. See LIME, MorTaR, &c. LE 
CaLx, in chemiſtry, is a kind of aſhes, or fine friable impalpable 
powder, which remains of metals, minerals, c. after they 
have undergone the violence of a fire for a long time; and by 
that means have loſt all their humid parts. See CAL cIN AT i- 
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Gold and ſilver, aſter they have been reduced to a Calr, may 
be again recovered to their former form and nature. See METAL. 
Calr of tin, is called Putty ; of conſiderable uſe in poliſhing ſteel 
mirrors, Sc. Ste PuTTYy. © ; 1 


Cal of braſs, is called #s uſhom. See Es usrun. 


Cals of lead, is denominated Ceruſs. See Cxkuss. 

For Calr of antimom, ſee ANTIMONIUM Diaphoreticum. 

CaLx, in anatomy; ſee the article CaL.caneus. | 
CALYX, or CALrx, in a general ſenſe denotes a cup. See Cue 
and Cnarice: - TE = OO 10 


Cal vx, in botany,” is ſometimes applied to a flower whoſe body, 


or even a part of it, is formed in manner of a cu 
ſuch is that of a tulip, &c. See FLOWER. 
Pliny defiges the Cahx the cavity in the middle of a lower where- 
in the ſtamina and apices are contained. Auſonius calls it Cala- 
thus. a= 


p or chalice - 


Calrx, is more particularly uſed for that outward greeniſh cover 


which encompaſſes and defends the foliage, or leaves of a flower: 
ſerving alſo as a baſis, or ſupport to the whole. See Flow ER. 
In which fenſe Calyx is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
Perianthium, and by Dr. Grew the Empalement. See PERIAx- 
THIUM, and EMPALEMENT, 
The Cahr is that ſet of leaves which involves the Petala, as the 
Petala do the immediate organ of generation. See PETALA. 
Miller deſcribes the Cahæ, as the cup of a flower before it opens; 
or the ſoft husks or skin in which a flower firſt, and aftewards 
the ſeed of herbs, and fruit of trees, are covered, © 
The Cahx is ſometimes of one entire piece; as in pinks, &c, and 
in ſome broke into ſeveral; as in roſes, Cc. F So 
Saffron has no Cahx; its flower comes out of the earth before its 


ous diſpoſed triangular-wiſe ; ſo as there are always three | 


leaves. See SAFFRON, 
20 CAMAIEU, 


CAM 


CAMAIEU, or Camayty, 4 ſtone, whereow are found various! 
figures, atid-tepreſentations of landskips, &. ſormod by a kind 
of Luſus Naturz; ſo as to exhibit pictutes without painting. 

® The word comes from Canebuia, 4 name the. orientals give to 

the onyx, when they find, im preparing it, another colour; as 
CAamarev is alſo applied to thoſe precious ſtones, as onyx's, far- 
dioins, and agats, whereon the lapidaries employ their art to aid 
nature, and perfect thoſe repreſentations. | 
CAMAIEV is alſo uſed for a painting, wherein there is only one 


colour; and where the lights and ſhadows are of gold, wrought | 


on a golden, or azure ground. 


When the ground is yellow, the French call it Cirage; when 


Fuge "of — This kind of work is chiefly uſed to repreſent 


o Relievo's: the Greeks call pieces of this fort Moyoxpopa- 


T&. | | 
CAMALDULIANS, or CaMaLiDUNniAns, an order of religious, | 
St. Romulad, in 1009, or according to others, in 


founded 
960, in the horrible deſart of Camaldoli, ſituate in the ſtate of 
Florence, on the Appenines. . 


Their rule is that of St. Benedict; and their houſes by the ſtatutes, | 


are never to be leſs than five leagues from cities. 


The Camaldulians have not bore that title from the beginning of | 


the order; till the cloſe of the XIth century were called 
Romualdins, from the name of their founder, Till that time, 
Camaldulian was a particular name for thoſe of the deſart Ca- 
maldeli, and D. Grandi obſerves, was not given to the whole 
order, in regard it was in this monaſtery that the order commen- 
ced; but becauſe the regulation was 


with an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly uſed in platforms; 
as church leads, and other occaſions, where long and ftrong 


beams are required.—A Camber-beam is much ftronger than a-| 


nother of the ſame ſize; ſince being laid with the hollow ſide 
downwards, as they uſually are, it repreſents a kind of arch. 
CAMBLET,* or CHamLer, a ſtuff ſometimes of wool, ſome- 
times ſilk, and ſometimes hair, eſpecially that of goats with wool | 


or ſilk: in others, the warp is ſilk and wool twiſted together, | 


ahd the woof hair. | 


* Menage derives the French word Camelot (whence our Canblet) 
from Rambelotto a Levantine term for ſtuffs made with a fine hair | 
of a Turkiſh goat : whence the word Cymatilis for Turkiſh Came- 
fot. Others call it Capellota, from Capellum, ſhe-goat. Bochart 
makes Zambelot, a corruption of the Arabic Giama/, a Camel. 
Others fetch Canblet from the bare Latin Camelus: on which | 
2 Canb les ſhould properly ſignify, a fluff made of Camels | 
England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief places 

of this manufacture; Bruxels exceeds them all in the beauty 
and quality of its Camblets : Thoſe of England are reputed the 
ſecond. | | 
Figured CAMBLETs, are thoſe of one colour, whereon are ftamp- 
ed various figures, flowers, foliages, &c. by means of hot irons, 
which area kind of moulds, paſſed, together with the ſtuff, un- 
der a preſs. Theſe are chiefly brought from Amiens and Flan- 
ders: The commerce of theſe was antiently much more conſide- 
rable than at preſent. 
Mater CAmBLETs, thoſe which, after weaving, receive a certain 
preparation with water; and are afterwards paſſed under a hot 
preſs, which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre, 
TYaved CAMBLETS, are thoſe whereon waves are impreſſed, as on 
tabbies; by means of a calender, under which they are paſſed and 
repaſſed ſeveral times. See CALENDER. | 
The manufacturers, &c. of Camblets, are to take care they 
do not acquire any falſe and needleſs plaits ; it being almoſt im- 
poſſible to get them out again: This is notorious, even to a| 
2 we fay, a perſon is like Camlet, he has taken his 
Plait. | | | 
CAMBRING, or Cu BA RIxG.— The ſeamen fay, a deck lies Cam- 
bring, when it doth not lie level, but higher in the middle than 
at either end. Alſo, if the ſhip's keel be bent in the middle up- 
wards, (which may happen from her lying a- ground on a place, 
where neither her aft nor fore-part touch it, and from many 
other reaſons taken from her make) they ſay, She is camber- 
keeled. | 
CAMELEON, ChHAMuL EON, in natural hiſtory, a little animal, 
famous among antient and modern writers, for a faculty it is ſup- 
poſed to have, of changing its colour, and aſſuming thoſe of the 
objects near it. 
ap Sana or Chamæleon is of the lizard kind; only its head 
is ſomewhat bigger than the common lizard. It has four feet, 
and a long flat tail; whereby it can hang to the branches of 
trees, as well as with its feet. In Egypt there are ſome a foot 
long, including the tail; but thoſe of Arabia ſcarce exceed half that 
length, Its ſnout is long, its back ſharp; its skin, from the 
head to the laſt joint of the tail, plaited, and rough, ſay ſome, 
like a aw: Dr. Goddard fays, tis grained, like a ſhagreen; 
biggeſt grains, or globular inequalities, being about the head; the 
next on the ridge of the back. Its head is without any neck, 
as in fiſhes: it has two little apertures in the head, that ſerve for 
noſtrils; it has no ears, nor dpes it either make or receive any 
found, Its eyes are big, and verſatile this or that way, with- 


_. out very nimbly, and draw back again, over a bone wg. 


er yellow, or liver colour; but one might eaſil 
maintained here. B 
CAMBER- eam, in building, a piece of timber cut archwiſe, or 


room for a new one of our own : the Cameleon, then, is re- 


that the Italians call it a /ving Hin. M. Perrault obſerves, of 


left lank and ſhriveled, one part wrapping over another: 


CAM 


out moving the head: ordinatily, it turm o 5 3 
contrary way to the cher. The tongue is half — —— the 
animal; conſiſting of a white fleſh, round as far as the t af the 
is flat and bollow ;/ ſomeuhat like an elephant's greh f hich 
trunk; and accordingly, ſome call it a trunk. Tha A a 


es from the root, half its length; much ä 
draven of and F 
t is a common tradition, that the Camalaum lives on zr, 
perience ſhews the contrary, The great uſe of a . N 
0 


catch flies, by ſhooting it. briskly upon | 
them in its proboſcis ny fay, the 8 r 
tinous matter, which the flies ſtick to; that * ** a glu- 
of Sciences, they frequently obſerved it to cateh and wal cadem/ 
they fond _ the hgns of them in its excrements; and wat, 
it was diſſected, the ſtomach and i . : en 
them, en 2 found full of 
M. Perrault aſſures us, when at reſt, and in the ſhade, 
lour of the Cameleon is ſomewhat various: that at Par: 8 
a blueiſh grey; but, when expoſed to the ſun, this fog, Was of 
into a browner or darker grey; and its leſs Amine Change 
divers colours; forming ſpots, half the bigneſs of a fin Parts into 
ſome of them of an Iſabella colour: the grains of the * ng 
illumined at all, reſembled a cloth, mixed of divers ws 2 fg 
at London, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſa&ims N That 
Goddard, was mixed of ſeveral colours, like a medle cork, Br 
colours diſcernible, were a green, a ſandy yellow, 4 op the 
mixture of moſt, or all colours. He adds that — ſome 
or warming, it ſuddenly became full of black ſpots, of => . 
neſs of a great pin's head, equally diſperſed on the lides, & S 
which afterwards would vaniſh, M, Perrault obſerves "os > 2 
like this of the Paris Cameleon; viz. that upon handling * : 
ring it, it would appear ſpeckled, or ſtained with dark Frag 
bordering on green. He adds, that wrapping it up in a innen 
cloth, for two or three minutes, it would be taken n 
tiſh;. though not conſtantly ſo: nor did it take the colour p 
any other ſtuff it was wrapped in. So that what Theophraſtus 
and Plutarch write, that it aſſumes all the colours it come; 
near, excepting white, is contrary to experience. Moncony; 
aſſures us, that the Cameleon, when placed in the ſun, ti 
green, though in a place where there is no graſs, or other green 
object; that by the candle it appears black, tho placed on white 
paper; and that, when ſhut up in a box, it becomes yellow and 
green: and he aſſerts, it never takes any other than theſe ſour 
colours. r To 
Naturaliſts are very little agreed, as to the reaſon or manner of 
the change of colour: ſome, as Seneca, maintain it is done by 
ſuffuſion ; others, as Solinus, by reflexion; others, as the Car- 
teſians, by the different diſpoſition of the parts that compoſe the 
skin, which give a different modification to the rays of light: 
others, as Dr. Goddard, aſcribe the change to the grains of the 
skin; which, in the ſeveral poſtures, he thinks, may ſhew ſe- 
veral colours; and, when the creature is in full vigour, may 
have, as he terms it, ratianem ſpeculi; that is, the effect of mit- 
rors, and reflect the colours of bodies adjacent. 
Theſe hypotheſes are all deficient enough, and there is {till 


preſented to us as an exceeding lean skinny animal; inſomuch 


that which he diſſected in the king's library, that one hour 
it appeared to be a meer skin, and nothing elſe; and jet 
the next it would appear fat and plump. Hence we gather, 
that it muſt have. an extraordinary command over the skin, 
as to tenſion or laxneſs; ſince by ſwelling its bulk its skin 
will be filled, the fibres thereof ſtretched, and the pores leflen- 
ed: and again, by withdrawing its groſſnefs, the skin will be 


Which is confirmed. by what we have already obſerved, that it 
skin is uſually ſeen to be full of rugæ, or little plaits. Now the 
animal having it in his power to fill the skin more or leſs, has it 
in its power not only to alter the tone and texture of the 
fibres, upon which their reflexive quality, in a great meaſute, 
depends ; but alſo to bring parts into Aght which before lay con- 
cealed, or to conceal ſuch as before lay open: and 1t 15 more 
than probable, that the parts which are ordinarily covered, ale 
of a ſomewhat different colour from thoſe conſtantly open to tte 
air. 

On theſe principles, we believe, all the phænomena in the Co- 
meleon's colour may be ſolved. The animal, it is evident, 5 
a power to reſlect different coloured rays from the ſame wy 
alſo to make certain parts reſlect, and to prevent others — 
ing: and, hence that variety, that medley of colours. See Rar, 
CoLouR, RETLECTION, &. : Th 
Matthiolus relates ſeveral ſuperſtitious notions of the _—_ 
touching the Cameleon ; as, that its tongue torn out, when a 
helped the bearer to gain his law ſuit; that burning its hea g yo 
throat with oaken wood, or roaſting its liver on a red 85 
it thunder and rain. That its right eye, torn out while vn 15 
and ſteeped in goat's milk, took away pearls in the eye: 
tongue tied about a woman with child, made her 


—_—— — f 


delivery -= 


CAM 


That its ri removed all fear; that its tail ſtopped the 
harp io aſſures us; Democritus had compoſed a 
i book of heb he. „ 
N cotng CHAMELZON, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtella 
tions of the ſouthern hemiſphere, near the pole, and inviſible to 
See ConNs$TELLATION. n 
CAMERA Objcura, in opticks, a-machine, or apparatus repreſent- 
ing an artificial eye; whereon the images of external ob- 
jects received through a double convex glaſs, : ited di 
Rin&ly, and in their native colours, on a white matter placed 
within the machine, in the focus of the glaſs. See Artificial 


EYE. | 


The firſt vention of the Camera Obſcura, is aſcribed to Bap- | 


orta. | | 2 

2 0 To CauzRA Obſcura is manifold: It ſerves to very good 
purpoſes in explaining the nature of Viſion; and hence it is that 
ſome call it the Artificial Eye. It affords very diverting ſpecta- 
cles; both by exhibiting images perfectly like their objects, and 
each cloathed with their native co ours; and by exprefling at the 
ſame time, all their motions: Which latter, no other art can 
imitate. By means of this inſtrument, eſpecially the third con- 
trivance under mentioned, a perſon unacquainted with deſigning, 
will be able to delineate objects to the laſt accuracy and juſtneſs; 


and another well verſed in painting, will find many things here- | 


in to perſect bis art. e e 

1 Thing of the Camera OBscURA, is contained in the follow- 
1 ſition. | SY 
If ah het AB, (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 16.) radiate through a 
ſmall aperture C, upon a white wall oppoſite thereto; and the 
place of radiation behind the aperture h C @ be dark; the image 
of the object will be painted on the wall, in an inverted ſituati- 


on. | | 
| e aperture C being very ſmall, the rays iſſuing from the 
— 5 will fall on * e from the points A and D, will 
fall on a and 4: Wherefore fince the rays iſſuing from the ſe- 
veral points are not confounded ; when reflected from the wall, 
they will carry with them a certain ſpecies of the object, and ex- 


hibit its appearance on the wall. But ſince the rays AC and BC 


interſect each other in the aperture, and the rays from the low- 


eſt points fall on the higheſt; the ſituation of the object will of 


neceſſity be inverted. _ 85 
Hence, ſince the angles at D and d are right, and the vertical 
ones at C are equal; B and b, and A and à, will be alſo equal; 
conſequently, if the wall, whereon the object is delineated, be 
parallel to it, ab: AB:: 40: DC. That is, the height of the 
image will be to the height of the object, as the diſtance of the 
object from the aperture is to the diſtance of the image from the 
ſame. : | : = 
Conſtruction of a CAMERA OBsCUR A, wherein the images of 
external objects ſhall be repreſented diſtinctly, and in their genu- 
ine colours, either in an inverted, or an erect ſituation. 7. 
Darken a chamber, one of whoſe windows looks into a place ſet 
with various objects; leaving only a little aperture open in the 
window. 2. In this aperture fit a lens, either plano-convex, 
or convex on both ſides; to be a portion of a large ſphere. 
3. At a due diſtance, to be determined by experience, ſpread a 
paper, or a white cloth, unleſs there be a white wall for the pur- 
poſe; for on this, the images of the deſired objects will be deline- 
ated invertedly. 4. If it be rather deſired to have them appear 
erect, it is done either by means of a concave lens placed between 
the centre and the focus of the firſt lens; or by receiving the 
image on a plane ſpeculum inclined to the horizon under an angle 
of 45%; or by means of two lens's included in a draw-tube, in 
lieu of one.—Note, if the aperture do not exceed the bigneſs of 
a pea, the objects will be repreſented, even though there be no 
lens at all uſed. ; | 
To render the images clear and diſtinct, it is neceſſary the ob- 
jects be illumined by the ſun's light: They will be {till brighter, 
if the ſpectator firſt ſtay a quarter of an hour in the dark. Care 
muſt be likewiſe taken, that no light eſcape through any chinks; 
and that the wall be, not too much illumined. Farther, the great- 
er diſtance there is between the aperture and the wall, the larger 
and more diſtinct will the i be; but the rays becoming, 


thus, too much dilated, the brightneſs of the image is weakened, | 


till at length it become inviſible. 

Conſtruftion of a portable CAMERA OBsCURA. 1. Provide a little 
cheſt, or box of dry wood, (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 17.) of the fi- 
gure of a parallelepiped; its breadth about ten inches, and its 
length two or more feet; according to the different magnitude of 


the diameter of the lens's. 2. In the plane BD fit a ſliding tube 


EF with two lens's; or, to ſet the image at a leſs diſtance from 
the tube, with three lens's convex on both ſides: The diameter 


of the two outer, or forwarder, to be £2; of a foot; that of the | 
inner leſs, v. g. $55. 3. Within the cheſt, at a proper diſtance | 


from the tube, ſet up an oiled paper, perpendicularly, G H, fo 
as images thrown upon it may be ſeen through. y, in I 
make a round hole, ſo as a perſon may look conveniently thro' 
it with both eyes. | 


If then the tube be turned towards the objects, (the lenss | 


being at their proper diſtance, to be determined by experiment) 


= objects will be delineated on the paper G H, erect as be- 
ore. 


are exhibited di- 


CAM | 
Anather parteble 'OxMun a may be thus made. I. In the middle of a 
-  ciſtula, or cheſt, (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 18.) raiſe u little turret, 
- either round or HI, open towards the object A B. 2. Be- 
hind the aperture, incline a little plain mirror a ö, to an angle 
of 45˙ which may reflect the Aa and Bo, | 
convex on both ſides G, included in a tube GL. . At the di- 
ſtanee of the focus thereof, place a table covered with a white pa- 
per E F, to receive the image « g. Laſtly, in NM make an 
oblong aperture to look through. 55 
CAMISADE,“ in the art of war, an attack by ſurprize, in the 
night, or at the point of day; when the enemy are ſuppoſed a- bed. 
The word is faid to have took its riſe from an attack of this kind; 
wherein, as a badge, or ſignal to know one another by, they 
bore a ſhift, in French called Chemiſe, or Camiſe, over their 
CAMISARDS,* or CamisaRs, an appellation given by the French 
to the Calviniſts of the Cevennes, who formed a league, and took 
up arms, in their own defence, in the year 1688. 
* 'The reaſon of the name is diſputed. Some derive it from Cami- 
fade, in regard of the ſuddenneſs of their attacks and incurſions 
from their mountains; others from Camiſe, which in that Country 
ſigniſies a ſnift; either by reaſon they wanted, or plundered lin- 
nen for ſhifts; or wore cloaths that reſembled ſhifts. Others, with 
more probability, from Camis, a high or beaten road ; by reaſon 
the roads were infeſted by the Camiſards. | 
CAMP, a ſpacious poſt, or ſpot of ground, where an army reſts, 
intrenches itſelf, or plants a piquet-watch, to lodge ſecure either 
in tents, or barracks. _ 
The Camp is ſometimes covered by an intrenchment; ſometimes 
only by the advantage of its poſt : Sometimes it is incloſed with 
Chevaux de Friſe laid acroſs each other; the ordinary practice of 
the old prince of Orange. 3 | 
The chief skill of a general lies in the art of incamping well: This 
the Romans were unacquainted with, till the war with Pyrrhus; 
from whoſe Camp they learned to model their own. Till then, 
they knew not how to, poſt themſelves to advantage, nor with 
any order in their Camp. 7 | 
An Incampment, or ſtanding Cans is always to have the advan- 
tage of water, forage and fewel; with the means of .covering 
and retrenching itſelf, | | | 
Rhoe, deſcribing the great Mogul's Camp, fays, it is twenty 
Engliſh miles round, and contains more ſpace than the largeſt 
city in Europe; that it is compoſed of 800000 men, and 40000 
elephants; and what increaſes the miracle is, that all theſe tents 
are pitched in four hours tine. | | 
Fling-CamP, is a ſtrong body of horſe or dragoons, to which are 
* added foot; cominanded uſually by a lieutenant- gene- 
This always keeps the field, making frequent motions both to 
cover the garriſons in poſſeſſion, and to inſult and keep the adver- 
ſary in continual alarm, and oblige him to make diverſions. 
CAMPAIGN, a military term, ſignifying the ſpace of time during 
which armies are maintained, yearly, in the field. 
The Germans begin their Campaign very late; uſually waiting 
for harveſt : The French are always early, and begin ſometimes 
in winter, by which they have reaped great advantages, 
CAMPANULOUS, or CamPaniroRmis, an appellation given 
to thoſe plants whoſe flowers reſemble the ſhape of a bell. Sce 
FLOWER, and PLANT. | 1 
CAMPECHE, a kind of wood brought from Vucutan, a province 
of America, uſed in dying. . 
The heart of the tree, which alone is uſed, is at firſt red; after 
it has been felled ſome time, it becomes black; and, if ſteeped 
0 water, — eee tincture, ſuch as may be wrote withal. 
t 1s very heavy, burns admirably, and gives a clear laſting . 
8 8 Waed. 7 n | rms 
AMPHOR, or Camrnire,* a white, ſhining, tranſparen 
friable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile 23 . 
bitteriſh taſte, and very hot in the mouth; flowing from a tree 
of the ſame name, frequent in the iſlands of Borneo, and Ceylon, 
and the neighbouring mountainous coaſts of India; reſembling a 
The word comes from the Arabic Capur, ; whi 6 
nify the fame thing. 8 3 | yu 


Campbor diſtills from the tree in manner of a gum; andit is ſaid, 


* 


2 the Camp bor is found at the foot of the tree; where it 
thickens into little grains of different figures and ſizes ; very dry, 
friable, light, of a bitteriſh taſte, c. Theſe little grains falling 
on one another, adhere lightly together, and form maſſes; which 


| being ſqueezed little by the fingers, granulate again into ſmall 


corpuſcles, like ſalt. 
Some authors make two different kinds of Campbor, according 
to the different parts of the tree where they are ſound: That 
in the veins of the wood, is ſaid to be different from that which 
oozes out upon breaking the bark. 
The Canpbor, it is ſaid, being at firſt red, is whitened either by 
the ſun or the fire. In effect, we have but little of the raw na- 
tural Camphor among us; the Dutch take care that it come all 
refined by ſublimation, and prepared to our hands. 
Manner of refining crude CaMPHOR. The method is to ſet it to 


ſublime in ſubliming pots; when the veſſel is half full, it is ſtop- 
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moſt plentifully in the time of earthquakes and ſtorms. M. Le- 
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8 ped, and placed-oves a ger tle- hre here only the-pureſt. part al alike ig the fame: The reaſon, Val 5 
- -rifes at firſts) but, by degrees, che whole jis ſublimed, exrept a] [£9 be, that as a part, of the tender wane 
Caput Mortuum, or earthy-part ſticking, at bottom; They then | theſe Canals, fo they are of three ſeyeral ſizes; the 
melt it with a gentle heat, and run it into, moulds to giue it all. the variety of tones; ſome of the Canali ſuiti- 
What figure they pleaſe, It is ſo volatile, and apt to evaporate ng 
4 | in {make, that, the merchants. ordinarily incloſe it in line · ſeed, . 
= that the viſcoſity of that grain may keep its particles toge-  thould be, any diſcord, in the 
4 ther. . „114 713264 A —_ 4564760 re io: 4 1 1 ; Is . 
Camphor has various uſes; as in fire-works, in making-yarniſh, the ſame man. See Hs Ax d and Sound... . 
Sc. In the; courts of the eaſtern princes, it is burnt, together Canals, or. CANALICULUS Arterieſus, in anatom 
with wax, to illumine the night. It is exceedingly inflammable, obſerved in foetus's,..but which after Acliye o Y, veſſe 


ſo as to burn and preſerve its flame in water; and in burning it 
conſumes wholly, leaving no ſcorium behind: But its principal *y and aorta, ſerves to convey the blood out of o 


ba 
in 


er to ſuit 


uſe is in medicine. | | br mea * without paſſing through the lungs. See Fotrus Bro? 
Campbor is the moſt efficacious diaphoretick known; its great ſub- ATION bonne a N Y ag areany.. IRCy. 
tilty diffuſing itſelf through the ſubſtance of the parts, almoſt as ANCE LIER, in falconry, is when a light flown hawk 18 

z, in her 


ſoon as the warmth of the ſtomach has ſet it in motion. It is uſed | ſtooping, turns two or three times upon the win 
in caries's of the bones, as a detergent in wounds, to reſiſt gan- ſelf before ſhe ſeizes. CRORE os 00 * to recover her 
grenes, &c. When mixed with the ſubtile ſalts of cantharides, CANCELLING, in the civil law, 1 whereby a . 
it prevents their injuring the bladder; its exquiſite fineneſs ina-- ſents, that ſome former deed be rendered null, an err on con- 
bling it to follow them into all the meanders of the veſſels, and to 1 otherwiſe called Reſciſſuon.. See Rxscissiox. 5 his 
ſheath their aſperities. „ l ea Tot [The word comes from the Lati eee 
Dr. Quincy — that Camphor begins to be mixed, and that pale a thing round. .. = 15 Cavreliare;.'to incompuy, or 
to good purpoſe, with mercurials, to guard againſt their ſimula--| In the proper ſenſe of the word, to cancel; is 8 | dete [hf 
ting properties, and to ſend them into the fineſt paſſages, to ope- tion, by paſſing the pen from top to bottom, oracrof an obliga. 
rate by fuſion, and the force of impulſe. For not only Mercurius| makes a kind of chequer lattice, which the Latins 1 Which 
Dulcis or Calomel, may be hereby reſtrained from manifeſt ope- | I. IS Cancel. 
ration in the glands about the mouth; but alſo the mineral Tur-| CANCER, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve flens of WE 
bith, which of itſelf acts very ſtrongly by ſtool and vomit, when ardinarily repreſented on the globe in form of a Ok, 
mixed with Campher, will be much leſs felt in thoſe reſpects; and] aſtronomical books denoted by a figure much reſembling th by 
will go into the fartheſt circuit of motion, and promote the 'cu- | the number of ſixty-nine. See-S1Gn; and er at of 
taneous diſcharge, in a more efficacious manner than any medi- The ſtars in the ſign Cancer, Ptolemy makes 131 T N on 
cine of leſs ſpecifick gravity.” - - I Bayer and Hevelius 29; Mr. Flamſtead no leſs as 21. Thy 
M. Lemery endeavoured at a chymical analyſis of Camphor; but order, names, places, longitude, latitude, ma ane, 5 ir 
either its parts were too fine and volatile to be carried to any great- _: the; Britanmck Catalrgue, are as follows. 7 * 
er degree of purity or ſubtilty by any chymical proceſs; or it was OC 


** 


* » 


owing to the cloſe union of its principles, which in all appearance | ; Names and gie liens 1 © Longitude. . > Eg $6 
muſt bean oil and a volatile ſalt, that they could not be fepara- | - _. be Stars. F EZ e . © 
me : 2 Warts T3, ASSN 10 $567 EY OO PP ED | ten . 5 
Campbor, he obſerves, does not diſſolve in aqueous or phlegma- | , . en B.,.23.,49.33]_ 4 52 46A[.6 
tic liquors; but in ſulphurous'ones it does; not in lealines nor I Etremity of preced: north foot wk 45 1 10 
even in ſome acids: but in ſpirit of nitre it diſſolves perfectly; gubſequent and more ſoutlenn e * "3 29816 
and is the ſole reſin that does ſo. This diſſolution is ordinarily | y! xh IEEE WINS 
called. Oil of Camphor ; and it is to this the medicinal virtue of | |. 5 ', oe „„ * 
Camphor in wounds, gangrenes, and caries's is aſcribed. The 77 5 
uſe not to take it internally, for fear of its ſharpneſs and cor- In the preced. and more ſout “. foot 26 18 34] 7 5 30A 5 
roſiveneſs; though M. Lemery has found effects from 1 e et uchtk kot a 24 36 38] 2 16 1237 
two or three drops by the mouth, in obſtructions and fits of the ** © proved north foot, ſout 25 9 26 6 19 1335 
mother; indeed, he generally mixed it with as much oil of am-| M 7 42 44 35 A 7 
ber. | 55 In the ſecond north foot, | 8 
There is a common verſe to the diſcredit of Camphor, as if iti — 41 *$ 47 23 5 1 ry 67 
: 712 2 = er en ec: 24 54 49 5 18 44 
ſmell emaſculated : | Fo nn, Dr DOT 237 22 41] 5 19 14 5 
Camphora per Nares caſtrat adore Mares. Againſt the tail, Ptolem. 25th. II 27 o 22 2 17 5245 6 
But the proverb, according to Scaliger and Tulpius, is falſe. | .. . . - - 5 27 48 15] 5.42 25 A7 
Campbor, being boiled in aqua vitæ, in a cloſe place, till the ;?ĩk £4 7 85 647 a 
whole be evaporated ; if a lighted torch or candle be introduced, Ast. HD 7 7 
whe : 5 JENS; Agſt. the extrem. of the 2d fo. foot 29 56 19 10 19 6A 
the air in the whole place will immediately cateh fire, and ap- The north of the 3d norch'foor | 26 38 3 7 5 32 43 


pear in a flame, without doing any damage to the place or the In the origin of the zd north foot 27 29 33 420 33 B 
ſpectators. 3 3 In the back, behind the tail! 29 27 6 1 2 39A 
It has been found, in Ceylon, that the root of the tree which] 20 rs eva 17 


S 


yields cinnamon, yields, by inciſion, a liquor that has a ſtrong . „ hr £5 4 22 2 | 5 
{mell of Camphor, and many of its virtues; whence naturaliſts, The firſt in the 4th north foot S 27 52.13] 67 
by miſtake, have ſuppoſed that all Camphor came from that tree. TRIO The orgs DN 10 35 [7 6 
— There is alſo a ſmell of Camphor in ſeveral other plants, as in i- 7 NIE a hop a 28 4418 7 
camphoreta, abrotonum, roſemary, &c. 2 ba od aye? OO OE. do We Ng 1 7 | 
rtificial CAMPHOR, is prepared with ſandarach, and white vinegar The laſt of thre © at +0 : 6 | 
diſtilled, kept twenty days in horſe-dung, and afterwards expoſed , +... cl 1 34 58 6 
a month to the ſun to dry; at the end of which, the Camphor . ' te ſecond: G 29 15,40, 67 | 
found, in form of the cruft of a white loaf, This is alſo called | 181 % oo. £ 2000 7 ; 
uniper Gum, wag ine f pra a9 Ts on r MY | The third S 29 55 16 6 s 
CAMPUS Mai, or Martii, in antient cuſtoms, an anniverſary aſ- (, 30% „ „„. | 
ſembly of our anceſtors, held on May- day; where they * tra The preced. fo. of N of the breaſt | A 1 24 42 6 ; L 
ted together for defence of the kingdom againſt all its enemies, Poure! and ſubſequene F 7 
Ds SY wor _ | * | Preced.-northrin the of the breaſt : 38 29 | d a 
CAMUS, a perſon with a low, flat noſe, hollowed or ſunk in the 3 1 53 21 7 
middle. See Nos. 1 7 5 | „ 548 75 | ; 
The tartars are great admirers of Camus beauties. Rubruquis The preced. in the 3d ſouthern foot. 4 48 42 8 
obſerves, that the wife of the great Ienghis Kan, a celebrated [he ſubſequent 5 4 30 x 
 _ beauty, had only two holes for a noc. „„ | Nebulous lars in the middle o , 3 55 25 6 
CAN al, Caxalis in anatomy, a duct, or paſſage, thro which] the breaſt, called Pre/epe. ( ; ; 5 7 
any of the juices, or fluids of the body flow. See DucT, and — 15 | | - | a 
CHANNEL 8 5 no. in the [J called V. 4/#//us 13 © 
CANAL of the Larmier, the hollowed plafond or ſoffit of a cornice ; _ en 4 hp ſoot 4 : * 18 6 
which makes the pendant mouchette. See LARMIER, and SoF- | gy 1 11 49 7 
FITo. 3 Southern ſtar in II called So. Aſellus 4 23 40 : 
CaxaL of the Volute, in 8 coped is the face of the circum- | In the north Sc, 2 O 53 f 
volutions, encloſed by a liſtel. OLUTE, 5 7 | | TED + 
CaxAl Es Semicirculares, in anatomy, are three Canals, in the la- 3 hs _ - 2 6 4 6 
byrinth of the ear; which open by as many orifices into the ve-¶ pi NT Thr ot wang e 7 
ſtibulum. Sec EaR. POT Firſt of thoſe following the n. claw | : 5 81 6 
They are of three different ſizes, Major, Minor, and Minimus. | | 5 37 13 
In different ſubjects, they are frequently different; but are always 24 1 


Names and Situations of LLongitude. Latitude. = 
the Stars. 2 | 8 
VV o 
* | 47 Bl 6 
Second Q 3 26 110 21 47 
| Third 3 41 1110 + 11 * 
; i f the n. claw 1212 35-34 
Preced. in the middle 0 1 3 1 %%% bo 1 
Second 2 59 35 14 59 4 B56 6 
51 o 32A] 7 
t preced. the ſouthern claw 8 46 33 5 3 
e Subſ. in middle of the claw 3 59 42 12 29 4 1 7 
Firſt in the orig. of the ſouth. claw 8 2 56| 1 53 1 415 
Second and ſouthern . 8 3 51 130 4 ol 
'Third 3 41 14 40 4 
60 
In the ſouthern claw 9 18 40 5 6 TY 4 3 
The laſt of four at 4 7 20|14 37 49 506 
Fifth of thoſe following the n. claw 5 30 37 10 30 5 . 
In the northern eye 6 42 $71 7-18 13 ple 
Laſt of thoſe following the n. claw 6 O 4410 38 38 B]0 7 
6 
In the =_ of the apert. of n. claw 6 18 1412 34 6 Bl6 7 
7 23 58] 946 2367 
Subſequent in the ſouthern claw 11 50 44| 5 36 8 A4 5 
In the ſouthern eye 8 52 45 5 23 24Bls 
| 9 7 14| 5 24 49B| 8 
70 
In the aperture of the ſouth. claw 1141 7] 1 8 31A] 7 
12 19 481 0 58 43A1 6 


ſel to the equator; and paſſing through the beginning of the ſign 
Cancer, See TROPICK; ſee alſo SPHERE, 

Cancer, in medicine, a roundiſh, hard, ragged, immoveable 
tumour, of an aſh, or livid colour; incompaſſed round with 


ly in the glandulous parts: ſo called, as ſome will have it, from 
the reſemblance it bears in figure to the crab-fiſh, or, as others 
fay, becauſe, like that fiſh, when once it has got hold, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to drive it away. ; 
It begins without any pain, and appears, at firſt, like a chicory 
pea; but grows apace, and becomes very painful. 
The Cancer ariſes principally on the lax glandulous parts, as the 
breaſts and emunctories: It is moſt frequent in women, eſpecial- 
ly fuch, fays Stolterfoth, as are barren, or live in celibacy. The 
reaſon of its appearing in the breaſts more than other parts, is, 
that being full of glands, with lymphaticks and blood-veſſels among 
them, the ſmalleſt contuſion, compreſſion, or punction, extra- 
vaſates thoſe liquors; which growing, by degrees, acrimonious, 
form the Cancer. Hence, the maſters of the art ſay, that a Can- 
cer is that in the glands, which a caries is in the bones, and a 
gangrene in the fleſhy parts. The Cancer, however, is ſome- 
times found in other ſoft, ſpongy parts of the body; and there 
have been ſome found in the gums, belly, neck of the matrix, 
ureter, lips, noſe, cheeks, abdomen, thighs, and even the ſhoulders, 
as Stolterfoth ſhews. 
A Cancer ariſing on the legs, is called a Lupus; on the face, or 
noſe, a Noli me tangere. See Noli. 
Cancers are divided, according to their ſeveral ſtages, into oc- 
cult, and open or ulcerated. 
3 ERS are thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or not yet 
urſt. 
Ulcerated CANCERs, are known by their roughneſs and fullneſs of 
holes, through which oozes a filthy, ſtinking, glutinous matter, 
frequently yellowiſh; by their pungent pain, which reſembles 
the pricking with a thouſand pins; by their blackneſs; the ſwell- 
ing of the lips of the ulcer; and the veins about it, which are 
blackiſh, tumid, and varicous. 


and the blood iſſues out. In a Cancer of the breaſt, the adjacent 
fleſh is ſometimes ſo conſumed, that one may ſee into the cavity 
of the thorax, It occaſions a flow fever, a loathing, oftentimes 
faintings, ſometimes a dropſy, and laſtly death. 

The immediate cauſe of a Cancer, ſeems to be a too corroſive vo- 
latile ſalt, approaching to the nature of arſenic, formed by the 
ſtagnation of humours, &c. Stolterfoth obſerves, that it has been 
frequently cured by mercury and falivation. Some take the ul- 
cerous Cancer to be nothing elſe but an infinite number of little 
worms, which devour the fleſh by.degrees. The Cancer is allow- 
ed the moſt terrible evil that befalls the body : it is uſually cured 
_ While yet a ſmall tumor, of the bigneſs of a nut, or at moſt of a 
{mall egg, by extirpation : when it ſeizes the breaſt, or is burſt 
into an ulcer, amputation takes place. = | 
CANDIDATE,* a perſon who ſtands for ſome poſt or place, 
either of honour or profit. See OFF1ce, and OFF1ces. 


* The word is latin, Candidatus, formed of Candidus, white, 
by reaſon of a white ſhining garment, Toga Candida, wherein 
thoſe who aſpired to preferments in antient Rome, were habit- 
ed at the time of their appearing for the ſame, eſpecially at 


the publick afſemblies, in order to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Crowd. 


CANDIDATI milites, were an order of ſoldiers of tall ſtature, 


98 


Tropic of CANCER, in aſtronomy, a leſſer circle of the ſphere paral- 


| branched turgid veins, full of black muddy blood; ſituate chiet-: 


Sometimes the extremities of the blood veſſels are gnawed off, | 


WAN 


| They were thus denominated, becauſe cloathed in white, either 
that they might be the more conſpicuous and their actions more 


taken notice of, or becauſe they were conſidered as in the way 
er Gordian who inſtituted the Candidati, as alſo the Protectores 
and Schalares. The Scholares were choſe out of the troops, and 


theſe Scholares were choſe the Candidati, who were ſuch as were 
talleſt and ſtrongeſt, and had moſt of the martial air; proper to 
inſpire terror, ſays the chronicon of Alexandria. The Prefectores 
were a middle order, 


CANDLE,* a cotton or linen wick, looſely twiſted, and covered 


being lighted at the end, ſerves to illumine a place in the abſence 


of the fun, See SPERMA-Cet:. | 
* The word Candle comes from the Latin Candela, and that from 
Candor, of Candes I burn; whence alſo the middle age Greek 


1A. 

A Talluo Candle, to be good, muſt be half ſheep's tallow, half 
bullock's; that of hogs making them gutter, give an ill ſmell, 
and a thick black ſmoak. See 'TALLow. 

Tall Candles are of two kinds; the one dipped, the other mould- 
ed. the firſt, which are thoſe in ordinary uſe, are of an old ſtand- 
ing; the latter are ſaid to be the invention of the Sieur le Brez, 
at Paris. The manufacture of the two kinds is very different, ex- 
cepting in what relates to melting of the tallow, and making the 
wick, which is the ſame in both. : 
Method of making CANDLEs. The tallows being weighed and mix- 
ed in their due proportion, are cut or hacked into pieces, to fact- 
litate their melting, and thrown into a pot or boiler, having a ca- 
vity of ſome depth running round the top, to prevent its boiling 
over. Being, thus, perfectly melted, and skimmed, a certain 
quantity of water is thrown in, proportioned to the quantity of 
tallow, which ſerves to precipitate the impurities of the tallow, 
which had eſcaped the skimmer, to the bottom of the veſſel. The 
tallow, however, intended for the three firſt dips, muſt have no 
water; in regard, the dry wick, imbibing the water readily 


ed tallow is now emptied through a fierce into a tub, having 
a tap for letting it out, as occaſion requires. The tallow thus 
prepared, may be uſed after having ſtood three hours ; and will 
continue fit for uſe twenty-four hours in ſummer, and fifteen in 
winter, Fo: 
For the wicks, they are made of ſpun cotton, which the chand- 
lers buy in skeins ; and wind off three or four together, accord- 
ing to the intended thickneſs of the wick, into bottoms, or clues, 
whence they are cut out with an inſtrument contrived for that 
purpoſe, into pieces of the length of the Candle required; then 
put on the ſticks, or broches, or elſe placed in the moulds, as the 
Candles are intended to be either dipped or moulded. | 
Making of dipped CANDLEs. The liquid tallow is drawn off, from 
the tub above-mentioned, into a veffel called the mould, fink, or 
abyſs, of an angular form, perfectly like a priſm, except that it is 
not equilateral ; the {ide on which it opens being only ten inches 
high; and the others; which make its depth, fifteen, On the 
angle, formed by the two great ſides, it is ſupported by two feet, 
and is placed on a kind of bench, in form of a trough, to catch 
the droppings, as the Candles are taken out each dip. At a con- 
venient diſtance from this, is ſeated the workman, who takes two 
ſticks, or broches, at a time, ſtrung with the proper number of 
wicks; vi. ſixteen, if the Candles are to be of eight in the pound; 
twelve if of ſix in the pound, &c. and holding them equi-diftant, 
by means of the ſecond and third finger of each hand, which he 
puts between them, he immerges the wicks two or three times for 
their firſt lay, and, holding them ſome time over the opening 
of the veſſel to let them drain, hangs them on a rack, where 
they continue to drain and grow dry. When dry, they are 
dipped a ſecond time, then a third, as before; only for the 
third lay they are but immerged twice, in all the reſt thrice. 
This operation is repeated more or leſs times, according to the in- 
tended thickneſs of the Candle, With the laſt dip they neck 
them; i. e. plunge them below that part of the wick where the 
other lays ended. 
It muſt be obſerved, that during the operation, the tallow is 
ſtirred from time to time, and the ſtock ſupplied with freſh tal- 
low. When the Candles are finiſhed, their peaked ends, or bot- 
toms, are taken off; not with any cutting inſtrument, but by 
paſſing them over a kind of flat brazen plate, heated to a proper 
pop by a fire underneath; which melts down as much as is re- 
quiſite. | | 
Method of making Mould CaxDLEs. Theſe Candles are made in 
moulds of difterent matters: braſs, tin, and lead are the moſt 
ordinary, Tin is the beſt, and lead is the worſt, Each Candle 
has its mould, conſiſting of three pieces, the neck, ſhaft, and 


length of the Candle propoſed : At the extremity of this is the 
neck; which is a little metallic cavity, in form of a dome ; 
having a molding within-ſide, and pierced in the middle with a 
hole big enough for the wick to paſs through. At the other 
extremity is the foot, in form of a little tunnel, through which 
the liquid tallow runs into the mould. The neck is ſoldered to 


. who ſerved as the emperor's body guards, to defend him in * | 


the ſhaft, but the foot is a——_— applied when the wick 
2 | is 


to higher preſerments. Cedrenus obſerves, that it was the young- 


conſiſted of perſons who beſt underſtood the art of war: out of 


with tallow, wax, or ſperma-ceti, in a cylindrical figure; which 


makes the Candles ſpit and crackle in the burning. The melt- 


foot: the ſhaft is a hollow metal cylinder, of the diameter and 


CAN 


is to be put in, and taken off again when the Candle is cold. 

A little 1 the place where the foot is applied to the ſhaft, 

is a kind of ſtring of metal, which ſerves to ſupport that part 

of the mould, and to prevent the ſhaft from entering too deep in 
the table to be mentioned hereafter. „in the hook of 
the foot, is a leaf of the ſame metal, ſoldered within- ide, which 
advancing into the centre, ſerves to keep up the wick; which 
is here hooked on, preciſely in the middle of the mould. The 
wick is introduced into the ſhaft of the mould, by a piece of 
wire, which being thruſt through the aperture of the hook, till 
it come out at the neck, the wick is tied to it ; fo that in draw- 
ing it back, the wick comes along with it, leaving only enough 
a-top for the neck; the other end is faſtened to the hook, which 
thus keeps it perpendicular. The moulds, in this condition, are 
diſpoſed in a table pierced full of holes, the diameter of each be- 
ing about an inch : theſe holes receive the moulds inverted, as 
far as the ſtring in the foot. Being thus placed perpendicularly, 
they are filled with melted tallow, (prepared as before) drawn 
out of the tap into a tin pot ; and thence into the foot. 
After the moulds have ſtood long enough to cool, for the tallow 
to have arrived at its conſiſtence, the Candle is taken out, by ta- 
king off the foot, which brings the Candle along with it. Thoſe 
who aim at perfection in their work, bleach or whiten their 
Candles, by faſtening them on rods or broches, and hanging 
them out to the dew, and earlieſt rays of the ſun, for eight or 
ten days: care being taken to skreen them in the day · time from 
the too intenſe heat of the ſun ; and in the night from rain, by 
waxed cloths. 

Marx CANDLES are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, ſlightly twiſt- 

ed, and covered with white or yellow wax.—Of theſe there are 
ſeveral kinds; ſome called Tapers, uſed to illumine churches, pro- 
ceſſione, funeral ceremonies, &c. See TAPER; and others uſed 
on ordinary occaſions. 
For the firſt kind, their figure is conical, ftill diminiſhing from 
the bottom, which has a hole to receive the hook of the candle- 
ſtick, to the top which ends in a point: the latter kind are cylin- 
drical. The firſt are either made with a ladle, or with the hand. 

Manner of making Wax CAanDLEs with the Ladle. The wicks 
being twiſted, and cut of the proper length, a dozen of them 
are tied by the neck, at equal diſtances, round an iron circle, 
ſuſpended directly over a large baſon of copper tinned, and full 
of melted wax: a large ladle full of this wax, is poured gently, 
by inclination, on the tops of the wicks, one after another ; fo 
that running down, the whole wick is thus covered: the ſurplus 
returning into the baſon; where it is kept warm by a pan of 
coals underneath it. They thus continue to pour on the wax, 

; till the Candle arrive at its deſtined bigneſs: ftill obſerving, that 

the three firſt ladles be poured on at the top of the wick, the 
fourth at the height of 43, the fifth at 2, and the ſixth at ; by 
which means the Candle arrives at its pyramidal form. The 
Candles are then taken down hot, and laid aiide of each other, 
in a feather-bed folded in two, to preſerve their warmth, and 
keep the wax ſoft : They are then taken and rolled, one by one, 
on an even table, uſually of walnut-tree, with a long ſquare in- 
ſtrument of box, ſmooth at bottom. The Candle being thus 
rolled and ſmoothed, its big end is cut off, and a conical hole 
made in it. 

Manner of making Wax CanDLEs by the Hand. The wick being 
diſpoſed, as in the former, they begin to ſoften the wax, by work- 
ing it ſeveral times in hot water, contained in a braſs caldron, 

tinned, very narrow and deep. A piece of the wax is then ta- 
ken out, and diſpoſed, by little and little, around the wick, 
which is hung on a hook in the wall, by the extremity oppoſite 
to the neck; fo that they begin with the big end, diminiſhing 
ſtill, as they deſcend towards the neck. In other reſpects, the 
method is the ſame here, as in the former caſe; only that they 
are not laid in the bed, but are rolled on the table, juſt as they 
are formed. It muſt be obſerved, however, that in the former 
caſe, water is always uſed to moiſten the ſeveral inftruments, to 


| 


prevent the wax from ſticking ; and in the latter, lard, or oil of | 


olives, for the hands, table, &c. 

Cylmadrical Wax CanDLEs, are either for the Table, or Drawn. 
The firſt kind are made of ſeveral threads of cotton, looſely 
ſpun, and twiſted together, covered with the ladle, and rolled, 
as the conical ones, but not pierced. 

Mar CANDLES drawn, are fo called, becauſe actually drawn, in 
the manner of wire, by means of two large rollers, or cylinders 
of wood, turned by a handle, which turning backwards and for- 
wards ſeveral times, paſs the wick through melted wax, contained 
in a braſs baſon; and at the ſame time through the holes of an 
inſtrument, like that uſed for drawing wire, faſtened at one fide 
of the baſon: ſo that, by little and little, the Candle acquires 
any bulk, at pleaſure, according to the different holes of the in- 
{trument through which it paſſes: By this method, may four or 
five hundred ells length be drawn, running. The invention of 
this, was brought from Venice by Pierre Bleſimare, of Pari 
about the middle of the laſt —_ 3 

Sale, or Auction by Inch of CANDLE ; is, when a piece of Candle 
being lighted, people are allowed to bid while it burns, but as 
ſoon.as extinct, the commodity is adjudged to the laſt bidder. 

There is alſo a kind of Excommunicatim by Inch of CANDLE ; 


the ſinner to come to repentance, but after which he 
excommunicated to all intents and purpoſes. : 

CANDLEMASS,*® a feaſt of the church, held on the f. 
February, in honour of the purification of the bleſſed Fr ns 

® It takes its name from the number of lighted candles 2 
Romiſh church in the proceſſions of this day : Or — uſed 
Maſs, the church conſecrated Candles for the Whole 

Candlemas is alfo called, in antient wri Hypapante; 
moderns, the Purification. See Pu Ne 3 among 
Some will have this feaſt to have been inſtituted b 8 
in lieu of the heathen lupercalia; and that de A claſus, 
made with lighted Candles round the fields and grounds, e 
of exorciſm. Hence Bede ſays, It is happy for the * 't 
„have changed the luſtrations of the heathens held 2 
month of February, around the fields, for the proceſſ n the 
4 hallowed Candles, in remembrance of that divine li a "oy 
c with Chriſt illuminated the world, whence he I» Where. 
cc Simeon 1 S ſtiled b 

Simeon, @ bght to lighten the Gentiles.” Others aſcribe tht 

gin of Candlemas to pope Vigilius, in the year $36; and { rt 
it ſubſtituted for the feaſt of Proſerpine, held with burn; uppoſe 

a heathens in the beginning of F ebruary. 'S capers 

V, in ſpeaking of ſugar, denotes a preparation of +... c 
ſtance, made by melting, and oryillinle fox or a Pn * 
8 to render it hard, and tranſparent. See Su GAR. 225 
ANDYING, makes an operation in pharmacy, as 
ctionary. Thoſe ſimples which its aired N ride 2 
boiling in ſugar being ſaid to be Candied : Though the kh 4 
ance hereof is now turned over to the confectioner from the S 
thecary, to whom originally it belonged. wad 

CANE, Cana, a long meaſure, frequent in Italy, Spain, and i 
ſouth parts of France; of greater or leſs length, accordin to th 
places where it is uſed. 7 MN 
At Naples, the Cama is equal to ſeven foot 32 inches, Enolifh 
meaſure : the Canna of Tholouſe, and the upper Lagos is 
equal to the vara of Arragon, and contains five feet 83 inches 08 
Montpellier, in Provence, Dauphine, and the lower Languedoc 

to ſix Engliſh feet 53 inches. See Measure. ' 

CANEPHOREZ, K axnrv0eo1, in antiquity, were two Virgins of 
quality at Athens, kept in Minerva's temple in the Acropolis, who 
at the feaſt of the Panathenæa, carried baskets on their [Tony 
with ſomething ſecret or myſterious therein, delivered to them 
by the prieſteſs. | 
The baskets were uſually crowned with flowers, myrtles, &c.— 
The Canephora, in theſe ceremonies, always marched the firſt; 
the philoſopher or prieft next, and the choir of muſic followed, ; 

CANEPHORIA, was a ceremony, which made part of a feaſt, 
celebrated by the Athenian virgins the eve of their marriage-day, 
The Canephoria, as practiſed at Athens, conſiſted in this; that 
the maid conducted by her father and mother, went to the tem- 
ple of Minerva; carrying with her a basket full of preſents, to 
engage the goddeſs to make the marriage happy; or rather, as 
the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, the basket was intended as a 
kind of honourable amends made to that goddeſs, the protectreſs 
of virginity, for abandoning her party; or a ceremony to appeaſe 
her wrath. 

CANICULA, is a name proper to one of the ſtars of the confiel- 
lation Canis major; called alſo ſimply the Dag. ſtar; by the 
Greeks, «pros, Sirius. See SIRIUS. 

Pliny and Galen alſo give the appellation Procyon to Canauc; 
though in propriety, Procyon is the name of another ſtar, in the 
leſſer Dog. See PROc vox. | ol 

Canicula is the tenth in order in the Britannic catalogue, in Ty- 
cho's, and Ptolemy's it is the ſecond. It is ſituate in the mouth 
of the conſtellation; and is of the firſt magnitude; being the 
largeſt, and brighteſt of all the ſtars in the heavens. Its long: 
tude, latitude, c. ſee among thoſe of the other ſtars of Caxis 


remains 
of 


by the 
ule, bef ore 
Year. 


9 


F = the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmically, or with the ſun, 
but heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the ſun's rays, which 
now happens about the fifteenth day of Auguſt, the antients 
reckoned their Dies Caniculares, or dog-days. See Caxi- 
CULAR. 
The Egyptians and Ethiopians began 
Canicula; reckoning to its riſe again the next year, 
led the Annus Canarius. See YEAR. 
CANICULAR Days, Dies CAnNICULARES, properly owes 8 
tain number of days, preceding and enſuing the heliacal riſing 
Canicula, or the dog ſtar, in the morning. See CANICULA. 1 
Some authors tell us from Hippocrates and Pliny, that the af 
Canicula riſes, the ſea boils, wine turns four, dogs begin to 810, 
mad, the bile increaſes and irritates, and all animals grow langu % 
and that the diſcaſes ordinarily occaſioned in men, are burning 
vers, dyſenteries, and phrenfies. : 55 
The — Gerifced a brown dog every year to 2 _ be 
riſing, to appeaſe its rage. They ſuppoſed Canicula to 7 
caſion of the ſultry weather, uſually felt in the dog-0ays e 
miſtake: in five or fix thouſand years more, Canicula maſt. 1 
to be charged with bringing froſt and ſnow ; for it W. 
November or December. "I 
CANINE Appetite, an inordinate hunger, to the degree of a dea 
CANINL 


their year at the riſing of 
: which is cal- 


See BULIMIA, HUNGER, Sc. 


wherein, the time a lighted Candle continues burning, is allowed 


ſ 


CAN 


CANINE Teeth, Ca xu Dentes, in anatomy, are two ſharp, edged 


teeth in each jaw; 


Molares. gee TooT H. 
They are pretty t 


one on each ſide, between the Inciſores and 
hick and round, and end in a ſharp point; have 


but one root, which is longer than the roots of the 
ur wane; heir proper uſe is to pierce the aliment.—Becauſe 


the fore-teet 


h are not only apt to be pulled outwards by the things 


4 break with them, but are likewiſe more ſubject to 
_— pro the Molares: therefore above two thirds of them are 
buried in their alveoli, or ſockets; by which their reſiſtance of 
all lateral preſſures, is much greater than that of the Molares. 


Keill. 


CANINUS Muſculus, the ſame as Elevator Labii Superioris. 


ELEVATOR. 


See 


jo, the great Dag; in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
92 3 — Orion's feet, though ſome what to 
the weſtward of him: whoſe ſtars Ptolemy makes 18; Tycho 
obſerved only 133 in the Britannic catalogue they are 32. Their 
order, names, places, longitude, latitude, magnitude, &c, are as 


follows. 
\ 
Names and ſituations of Longitude, Latitude. = 
the ſtars. 02 
preced. of the bright informes n 
Subſ. F before poſter. feet of the dog 22 7 559 14 200 2 
Tn the preced. poſterior foot 1 8 8153 24572 3 
Tn the extrem. of the anterior foot S 2 52 5841 17 47] 2 
Inform. under the poſterior foot 4 12 3956 44 8 5 
hd of two in the lower knee 6 20 54046 36 17] 5 
Subſeq. and ſouth of the ſame 7.21 2546 & 361] 5 
7 16 4841 46 23 7 
South. in the upper knee 7 26 41142 21 25 5 
North. in the ſame knee 7 41 5741 19 245 
10. | 
"Exceeding bright one in mouth, Sirius 9 49 139 32 8| 1 
9 59 38137 19 38| 5 
South. and preced. in the breaſt 10 58 5043 53 11 © 
In the lower leg 14 3 1355 11 25| 4 
In the north ear 11 52 5334 44 34 5 
I 
Preced. of the contig. in the breaſt 12 55 5642 54 49 6 
Preced. of two in the ſhoulder | 13 50 3446 48 52] 5 
South. of the contig. in the breaſt 13 26 56143 2 18] 7 
In the head - | 12 44 29130 41 50 4 
Third of thoſe following in breaſt 13 34 5942 45 40| 6 
20 
South. in the neck | 12 32 839 39 32| 4 
Bright one under belly, betw. thighs 16 24 4651 23 572 3 
| 17 12 3150 16 o| 4 | 
North. of two in the neck 15 17 41138 1 50| 3 
Subſeq. of two in the ſhoulder 16 41 25 46 10 135 4 
2 
Bright — in the middle of the body 19 3 3048 29 372 3 
20 12 26147 53 49] 7 
20 59 52148 12 38 6 
21 18 3448 36 51| 5 
21 56 10146 15 37] 6 
30 
22 3 25 46 38 30| 5 
Bright one in the tail 25 12 16 50 38 5612 3 


Canis Minor, the little Dog, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere ; called alſo by the Greeks, Procyon, and by 


the Latins Antecanis, and Canicula. See CONSTELLATION. 


The ftars in the conſtellation Canis minor, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue 17. Their order, names, places, longitude, latitude, 


magnitude, c. are as follow. 


CAN 


CANKER, is alſo a diſeaſe incident to trees; which makes the bark 


rot and fall. See Bark, and Dist asEs of plants. 


CANNON, “ in war, a military engine, or fire-arm for throwing 


iron, lead, or ſtone bullets, by force of gun- powder, to a place 
directly oppolite to the axis of the cylinder whereof it conſiſts. 
See ARM, BULLET, &c. » 

* The word ſeems derived from the Italian Cannone, an augmenta- 
tion of Canna, Cane; in regard a Cannon is long, ſtreight, and 
hollow, like a cane. 

The firſt Cannons were called Bombardæ, from Bombus ; by rea- 
ſon of their noiſe. See BoMRBARDA. | 

The parts and proportions of a Cannon about eleven foot long, 
are, its barrel, or cavity, nine foot; its fulcrum, or ſupport, 
fourteen; and its axis ſeven ; the bore, or diameter of the 
mouth ſix inches, and two lines the play of the ball : the diame- 
ter of the ball therefore ſix inches; and its weight thirty three 
pounds 3. The metal thick about the mouth, two inches; and 
at the breech fix. It weighs about five thouſand fix hundred 
pounds: its charge is from eighteen to twenty pounds. It carries, 
point-plank, fix hundred paces; and loads ten times in an hour, 
ſometimes fifteen ; in a day one hundred and twenty times. Its 
bed fifteen foot broad, and twenty long, for the rebound, It 
requires twenty horſes to draw it. | 

Larrey makes braſs Cannon the invention of J. Owen ; and ſays, 
the firſt known in England, were in 1535. Cannons, however, 
he owns, were known before ; and obſerves, that at the battel 
of Creſh, in 1346, there were five pieces of Cannon in the En- 
gliſh army ; which were the firſt that had been ſeen in France : 
Mezeray adds, that king Edward ſtruck terror into the French 
army, by five or ſix pieces of Cannon; it being the firſt time 
they had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. ; | 
Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball might 
not be retarded in its paſſage ; and that the powder, when on 
fire, might not ſlip between the ball and the ſurſace of the Can- 
non, Which would hinder its effect. Wolfius would have 
the Cannon always decreaſe, towards the mouth or orifice: in 
regard, the force of the powder always decreaſes, in propor- 
tion to the ſpace through which it is expanded. The new Can- 
nons, after the Spaniſh manner, have a cavity, or chamber at 
bottom of the barrel, which helps their effect. A Cannon is 


found to recoil two or three paces after exploſion; which ſome 


account for from the air's ruſhing violently into the cavity, as 
ſoon as it is diſcharged of the ball: but the real cauſe, is, the 
powder's acting equally on the breech of the Cannon, and the 
ball. See Mok r AR, Gun, Bou, PROIECTILE, GuUN- 
POWDER, c. | 5 

For a Battering- piece, whoſe ball is thirty-ſix pounds, there 
muſt be two cannoneers, three chargers, and thirty pioneers. 
Cannons are diſtinguiſhed from the diameters of the balls they 
carry; but this diſtinction is different in different nations. The 
proportion of their length to their diameter, depends rather on 
experience, than any reaſoning d priori; and has been accord- 
ingly various, in various times and places: the rule is, that the 
gun be of ſuch a length, as that the whole charge of powder be 
on fire ere the ball quit the piece. If it be made too long, the 
quantity of air to be driven out before the ball, will give too 
much reſiſtance to the impulſe; and that impulſe ceaſing, the 
friction of the ball againſt the ſurface of the piece, will take off 


ſome of its motion. Formerly, Cannons were made much lon- 


ger than at preſent; till ſome made by chance 23 foot ſhorter 
than ordinary, taught them that the ball moves with a greater 
impetus through a leſs ſpace than a larger. This Guſtavus king 
of Sweden proved by experience in 1624 ; when an iron ball, 
forty eight pounds weight, was found to go farther from a new 
ſhort Cannon, than another ball of ninety ſix pounds out of an 
old, longer piece: whereas, in other reſpects, it is certain the lar- 
ger the bore and ball, the greater the range. | 
The names of the ſeveral Cannons, their length, their weight, 
and that of their balls, as they obtain among us, are as in the 
following table. | 


10 | 
Informis, towards the tail go pr ="e7 Io" 77" v7 


In the hind leg 25 19 47118 53 0 


26 57 30[18 6 10 
28 39 1223 47 56 
28 30 1|21 29 56 


Preced. in the A of inf. fol- 


lowing this to the ſou. S north. 
15 
0 f 27 56 511 
Latter in the faid A * © 19 3; 22 7 35 | 


Names and fituations of NL Longitude. Latitude. | Z 

the lars. 8 02 

— 16 48 34 10 16 12| 6 

In the head 17 19 5812 36 42| 6 
North. in the neck 17 51 5213 31 30| 3 
South. in the neck 18 x 23112 51 51] 6 
Under theſe as in the ſhoulder 18 18 14114 49 14] 6 

5 

Informis, over the neck 17 56 31 9 45 18] 6 
North. againſt preced. poſter. foot 20 10 4019 37 58] 6 
Middle 20 14 718 31 51] 7 

ö South. 20 28 3318 6 220 6 

In the thigh, Procyon 21 30 21115 57 55 [i 2 
6 5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 


CANKER, ſometimes denotes a ſpeck made by a ſharp humour, 


which gnaws the fleſh almoſt like a cauſtic ; ve common t 
children, in their mouth eſpecially. I T2 


Weight of | Weight | Length 
NAMES of CANNON.| an iron | of the of the 
; | ball. Cannon. Cannon. 
Cannon Royal 1 4848. 8000 A | 12 Feet 
Demi-Cannon large 36 6000 I2 
Demi-Cannon ordinary 32 5600 + 
| Demi-Cannon leaſt 30 5400 II 
Culverin largeſt 20 4800 I2 
Culverin ordinary 17 lib. 5 ez. 4500 12 
Culuerin leaſt 15 4000 11 
Demi-Culuerin ordinary 10 11 | 2700 II 
Demi-Culverin leaſt 98 2000 10 
Saker ordinary 6 1500 | 10 
Saker leaſt 4 12 | 1400 8 
Minion largeſt 3 12 | 1000. 8 
Minion ordinary 3 4 800 7 
Falcon 2 8 750 7 
Falconet I 5 400 6 
Rabinet 8 300 5.6 Dag. 
Baſe 5 200 3 
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The greateſt range of a Cannon is ordinarily fixed at an elevation 
of 45. Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at 443 See PROJECTILE. 
M. S. Julien adjuſts the ranges of the ſeveral pieces of Cannon, 
from the weight of the ball they bear : the charge of gun-pow- 
der being always ſuppoſed in a ſubduple ratio of the weight of the 


ball : thus, Fe 


| Weight of Horizontal | Greateſt Weight ot| Horizontal | Greatelt | 
| a leaden | range. range. | aleaden | range. range. 
ball. ball. 3 3 
33 116. boo Pacer. 6000 {Tl 459 5000 
24 700 6000 8 400 | 1500 
16 890 8000 2 150 1500 | 


The fame author adds, that a ball thrown to the diſtance of ſix 
hundred paces, finks nine, ten, eleven, twelve, nay, thirteen 
foot within ground. For the Method of caſting Cannons, fee Foux- 
DRY, | 
For the metal of Cannons, it is either iron, or which is more 
uſual, a mixture of copper, tin, and braſs: the tin is added to 
the copper, to make the metal more denſe and compact: fo 
that the better or heavier the copper is, the leſs tin is required. 
Some to a hundred pounds of copper, add ten of tin, and eight 
of braſs: others, ten of tin, five of braſs, and ten of lead. Brau- 
dius deſcribes a method of making Cannon of leather, on occa- 
ſion: and it is certain the Swedes made uſe of ſuch in the long 
war of the laſt century; but theſe burſt too eaſily to have much 
effect. It is found by experience, that of two Cannons of equal 
bore, but different lengths; the longer requires a greater charge 
of powder than the ſhorter, in order to reach the ſame range. 
The ordinary charge of a Cannon, is for the weight of its gun- 
powder to be half that of its ball. After each thirty diſcharges, 
the Cannon is to be cooled, with two pints of vinegar, mixed with 
four of water, poured into the barrel; the touch-hole being firſt 
ſtopped. Eye: 
CANNULA, or CanuLa, in chirurgery, a little tube, or pipe, 
which the chirurgeons leave in wounds and ulcers, that they dare 
not, or chuſe not to heal up; becauſe ſtill ſuppurating. | 
The Cannula is of gold, ſilver, or lead; and is perforated, that 
the pus entering within it, may fall upon a ſponge, dipped in 
ſpirit of wine, and placed at the orifice, to keep the ulcer 
warm, and to prevent the external air from entering: Some of 
theſe Cannulz have rings, whereby to keep them faſt in the 
wound ; and others have holes with ribbons through them, to 
bind them down. Some are round, others oval, others crook- 
ed. | 
There is a particular kind of Cannula, formed taper-wiſe, with 
a skrew faſtened to one end, in manner of a cock: its uſe is, for 
the diſcharge of the water out of the abdomen, after tapping, in 
an aſcites, or dropſy. To this end it is inferted into the body, 
through a hole near the navel; made with a pointed inſtrument, 
and ſometimes a punch; and is faſtened into its place by a band- 
age, and guarded from any injury of the cloaths, &c. by a caſe, 
or cover. It has this advantage over the common tapping; that 
by means thereof, the water is drawn out when, and in what 
meaſure the patient pleaſes, See PARCENTEsIs, and DRoP- 


SY. | 
There are likewiſe a kind of copper, or iron Cannulæ, for the 


more convenient application of actual cauteries : they are made 


very ſhallow, and are, in effect, little more than hoops ; thro? 
the aperture whereof, the actual cautery is conveyed ; which, 
by this means, is kept from damaging the adjacent parts. See 
CaAuUTERY, and CAusTIC. 

CANOE, a denomination given to the little boats uſed by the ſa- 
vages in both Indies, as well as by the negroes in Guinea, made 
chiefly of the trunks of trees dug hollow, ſometimes of pieces of 
bark faſtened together. See BoaT. | 

CANON, a perſon who poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue allotted 
for the performance of divine ſervice, in a cathedral, or colle- 
giate church, See PREBEND. | 
Canons are of no great antiquity: Paſchier obſerves, that the 
name Canon was not known before Charlemaign : at leaſt, the 
firſt we hear of, are in Gregory de Tours, who mentions a col- 
lege of Canons, inſtituted by Baldwin XVI. archbiſhop of that 
city, in the time of Clotharius I. | 
Originally Canons were only prieſts, or inferior eccleſiaſticks, 
who lived in community; reſiding by the cathedral church, 
to aſſiſt the biſhop ; depending entirely on his will, ſupported by 
the revenues of the biſhoprick; and living in the ſame houſe, as 
his domeſticks, or counſellors, &c, They even inherited his move- 
ables, till the year 816; when this was prohibited by the council 

of Aix la Chapelle. By degrees, theſe communities of prieſts, | 
ſhaking off their dependance, formed ſeparate bodies; whereof 
the biſhops, however, were {till heads. In the Xth century,there 
were communities or congregations of the ſame kind, eſtabliſhed 
even incities where there were no biſhops : theſe were called Col- 
legiates; in regard, they uſed the terms Congregation and College in- 
differently : the name Chapter, now given to theſe bodies, being 
much more modern. Under the ſecond race of the French 
kings, the Canonical, or collegiate life, had ſpread itſelf all over 
the country; and each cathedral had its chapter, diſtinct from 


CAN 


they are ſometimes alſo denominated $ & 
others hold, they were called Canons, CEO Fratres. 


according to the canonical rules and inſtitutions, — hick. live 
Were 


names were inſerted in the Matricula, or ge their 
ca- 


thedral. 
Im time, the Canons freed themſelves fro i | 
vance relaxed, and, at length, they nk 2 e the obſer. 
yet ſtill formed bodies ; pretending to other functio el, 
celebration of the common office in the church 0 the 
the rights of the reſt of the clergy ; making themſche aſſumin 
fary council of the biſhop ; taking upon them the 2 a neceſ. 
tion of a ſee during a vacancy, and the election of 1 3 
ſupply it. There are even ſome chapters exempt fr ſhop to 
riſdiction of the biſhop, and owning no head but their 2 the ju. 
ter the example of cathedral chapters, collegiate ones prom Af. 
tinued to form bodies, after they had abandoned Ning 4 3 T 
munity, | m- 
nl wy ig; are of various kinds; as, | 
ardinal Caxons, which are thoſe attached ; 
call it, Incardinati to a church, as a prieſt a = — Lating 
Domicellary Canons, were young Canons, who not beine 
ders, had no right in any particular chapters. . 
Eapectative CANONs, were ſuch as without having any revenue o 
rewe = the way and 3 of N a voice in So 
chapter, and a place in the choir ; till ſuch ti 
Sora. OE. ch time an a prebend 
Foreign CaNoNs, were ſuch as did not officiate in the Canonri 
which they belonged. To theſe were oppoſed Man my 
or Canons  Refedentia ry. w_ 2 
In a manuſcript ordinary, at Rouen, mention is made of Can 
of thirteen marks; which, perhaps, was the revenue of their 
Canonicate. | 
In the church, at London, were Canons minor, or little Cann; 
who officiated for the great ones. At Lucca there are Miel 
Canons. There were alſo Canons of poverty; and Canons ad fuc- 
currendum, who were made Canons at the point of death, to par- 
take of the prayers of the chapter. 
Lay or Honorary CANoxs, are ſuch among the laity, as have been 
admitted, out of honour and reſpect, into ſome chapters of Ca- 
nons. 
Such are the counts of Anjou, in the church of St. Martin de 
Tours; the kings of France, of St. Hilary in Poictiers, c. the 
emperor, of St. Peters, &c. ; 
Canons Regular, are Canons that ſtill live in community; and 
who, like religious, have, in proceſs of time, to the practice of 
their rules, added the ſolemn profeſſion of vows. 
They are called Regulars, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe Canns 
who abandon living in community, and at the fame time, the ob- 
ſervance of the Canons made as the rule of the clergy, for the 
maintenance of the antient diſcipline. See REGULAR, 
Canons ſubſiſted in their ſimplicity till the XIth, others ſay the 
XIIth century, when ſome of them ſeparating from the com- 
munity, took with them the name of Canons, or acephals 
Priefts, becauſe they declined to live in community with the 
biſhop ; and thoſe who were left, thenceforth acquired the deno- 
mination of Canons Regular, and adopted moſt of the profeſſions 
of the rule of St. Auguſtine. Apia 
It is diſputed to which claſs the Canons Regular belong, whether 
to the clergy or the religious; both the cleric and monaſtic ſtate 
being united in them. The point of priority and precedency 1s 
hotly conteſted, both between the Regular Canons and the prieits ; 
and the Regular Canons, and ſimple monks : the double capacity 
of the Canons is the foundation of this controverſy. 
Tertiary Canons, thoſe who had only the third part of the revenue: 
of the Canonicate. | | 5 
Charlemaiga ordained, that thoſe who were admitted into the 
clerical, that is, the Canonical life, ſhould be obliged to live ca- 
nonically, and according to the rule preſcribed them; obeying 
their biſhops as monks do their abbat: by this means it Was, that 
the ſpirit of monachiſm became introduced into cathedrals ; - 
the clerks being tied to certain rules, became half monks ; an 
inſtead of applying themſelves to the function of the 8 
ſhut themſelves up in cloyſters: whence the houſes where t 5 
reſided took the name of monaſteries, and were to be kept incl 
ſed; as appears by the ſynodical ſtatutes of Hincmar, in 874 
that there were two kinds of monaſteries, the one for mo 


the other for Canons. : * 

Singing, in a little time, became the chief employ of r 

it is now almoſt the whole buſineſs they have left; the bühofs 
looking on them as little elſe but their chaplains. * 


In the VIIIth century, S. Chrodegand made a rule for t 
i f ig ſtill exant in thirtj 
nons, which was received by them all, = : —＋ 19, but ac. 


four articles, drawn chiefly from that of e 
commodated to the clerical life. In this were pre — 1 815 
penances, habits, Oc. There was 2 ſecond rule made - 


CAN 


; ; R | | | 
958 a _— on account of the Roman indiction; compoſed 


the fathers and councils, ; 

. e eee ſenſe, is a law or rule, either of do- 
3 or diſcipline, enacted eſpecially by a council, and confirm- 
Ab che authority of the ſovereign. See Law. | 

_ are properly deciſions of matters of religion; or regula- 
oe of the polity and diſcipline of a * me made by councils, 

| , national or provincial. 

rrp pony Frm of the council of Nice, of Trent, &c. See 
Couxcil, and CANON Law. 3 
There have been various collections of the Canons of the eaſtern 
councils; but four principal ones, each ampler than the prece- 
ding ones. The firſt, according to Uſher, H. D. 380, contain- 
ing only thoſe of the firſt oecumenical council, and the five pro- 
vincial ones: they were but 164 in number. To theſe, Dio- 
nyſius Exiguus, in the year 520, added the 50 Canons of the 2 
poſtles, and thoſe of the other general councils. The Greek Ca- 


nons, in this ſecond collection, end with thoſe of the council of. 


on; to which are ſubjoined, thoſe of the council of Sar- 
Magee” the African count 'The fourth and laſt collection 
comes down as low as the ſecond council of Nice; and it is on 
this that Balfamon and Zonaras have commented. 
There is a great diſpute about the apoſtolical Canons, uſually a- 
ſcribed to St. Clement. Bellarmin, Baronius, Sc. will have them 
to be genuine Canons of the Apoſtles: Hincmar, De Marca, Be- 
veridge, &c. take them to be framed by the biſhops who were 
the apoſtles diſciples in the ſecond or third century. Daille, &c. 
maintain them to have been forged by ſome heretic in the ſixth 
century. The Greek church allow eighty- five of them, and the 
Latins only fifty; though there are eighty-four in the edition 
given of them in the Corpus Furis Canonici. £4 

CANON is alſo uſed for the authorized catalogue of the ſacred wri- 
tings. See BIBLE. - 

The ancient Canon, or catalogue of the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, was made by the Jews, and is ordinarily attributed to Eſ- 
dras. This is the Canon allowed to have been followed by the 
primitive church, till the council of Carthage; and, according 
to St. Jerom, conſiſted of no more than twenty-two books; but 
that council enlarged the Canon very conſiderably, taking into it 
the books which we call apocryphal; which the council of Trent 
has further enforced; enjoining all theſe to be received as books 
of holy ſcripture, upon pain of anathema, and being attainted of 
hereſy. | 
'The 3 in defence of this Canon, ſay, that it is the ſame 
with that of the council of Hippo, held in 393, and with that of 
the third council of Carthage, at which were preſent forty- ſeven 
biſhops, and amongſt the reſt, St. Auguſtin; who declared they 
received it from their fathers. | | 
Some of the fathers diſtinguiſh the inſpired writings into three 
claſſes, Proto-Canmical, Deutero-Canomcal, and Apocryphal. See 
DEurERO-CaNONICAL, and APOCRYPHAL. 

Paſchal Caxox, a table of the moveable feaſts, ſhewing the day 
of Eaſter, and the other feaſts depending on it, for a cycle of 
nineteen years. | | 
The Paſchal Canon is ſuppoſed to be the calculation of Euſebius 
of Cæſarea, and to have been done by order of the council of 
Nice. See EasTER, FEasT, CYCLE, c. | 

Canon, in monaſtic orders, a book wherein the religious of every 
convent have a fair tranſcript of the rules of their order, fre- 
quently read among them as their local Statutes. See the articles 
Monk, ORDER, &c. 

This was alſo called Regula, as containing the rule and inſtitution 
of their order. See RULE. 

The Canon differed from the Miſſale, Martyroligium, and Necrols- 
gium. See MissaL, MaRTYROLoOGY, and NECROLOGY. 

Canon, again, is uſed for the catalogue of ſaints acknowledged 
and canonized in the Romiſh church. See SainT, and Ca no- 
NIZATION, | 

Canon is alſo uſed, by way of excellence, in the Romiſh church, 
for the ſecret words of the maſs, from the preface to the Pater ; 
in the middle of which the prieſt conſecrates the hoſt. See Mass. 
The common opinion is, that the Canon of maſs commences 
with Te zgitur, &c. The people are to be on their-knees, hear- 
ing the Canon; and are to rehearſe it ro themſelves, fo as not to 
be heard. | | 5 
The Canon is by ſome pretended to have been put into its preſent 
form by St. Jerom, by order of pope Sircius. Others aſcribe it 

to pope Sircius, who lived towards the cloſe of the fourth centu- 
ry. The council of Trent declare the Canon of the maſs to have 
been framed by the church; and to be compoſed of the words of 
Jeſus Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and the firſt popes, | 

Caxox, in the antient muſic, is a rule or method of determining' 
the intervals of notes. See INTERVAL. 

Ptolemy, rejecting the Ariſtoxenian way of meaſuring the inter- 
vals in muſic, by the magnitude of a tone, (which was ſuppo- 
led to be formed by the difference between a diapente and a dia- 
teſſeron) thought that muſical intervals ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, 
according to the ratio's or proportions which the ſounds termi- 
nating thoſe intervals bear to one another, when conſidered ac- 
cording to their degree of acuteneſs or gravity; which, before 


Charlemaign, by the biſhops then convened at. 


the diapaſon conſiſt in a double ratio; the diapente in a ſeſqui- 
alterate; the diateſſeron, in a ſeſquitertian; and the tone itſelf in 
a ſequioctave; and all the other intervals, according to the pro- 
portion of the ſounds that terminate them: wherefore, taking 
the Canon, (as it is called) for a determinate line of any length, 
he ſhews how this Canon is to be cut accordingly, fo that it may 
repreſent the reſpective intervals: and this method anſwers ex- 
actly to experiment, in the different lengths of muſical chords. 
From this Canon, Ptolemy and his followers have been cal- 
led Canonici; as thoſe of Ariſtoxenus were called Auſici. See 
Music. : | | 
Ca Nox, in geometry and algebra, a general rule for the ſolution of 
all caſes of a like nature with the preſent inquiry. 
Thus every laſt ſtep of an equation is a Canon; and, if turned 
into words, becomes a rule to ſolve all queſtions of the ſame na- 
ture with that propoſed. See EQuaT10N. | 
Natural Ca x oN of Triangles, is a table of fines, tangents, and ſe- 
cants together: ſo called, becauſe ſerving principally for the ſo- 
lution of triangles. See IRIANGLE. . ö | 
Artificial Canon of Triangles, is a table wherein the logarithms of 
ſines and tangents are laid down. See SINE, TANGENT, and 
LoGARITHM. ; 
Canon Law, a collection of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, deciſions, 
and maxims, taken partly from ſcripture, partly from the anci- 
ent councils, and partly from the decrees of popes, and the re- 
ports and ſayings of the primitive fathers, whereby all matters 
of polity in the Romiſh church are regulated. See Law, and 
PoLIT v. c 
The Canon Law that obtained throughout the weſt, till the 
twelfth Century, was the collection of Canons made by Diony- 
ſius Exiguus in 520; the capitularies of Charlemaign, and the 
decrees of the popes, from Sircius to Anaſtaſius. — No regard 
was had to any thing not compriſed in theſe; and the French 
ſtill maintain the rights of the Gallican church to conſiſt in 
their not being obliged to admit any thing elſe, but to be at li- 
berty to reject all innovations made in the canonical ju riſpru- 
dence ſince that compilation, as well as all papal decrees before 
Sircius. 
Indeed, between the eighth and eleventh centuries, the Canon Law 
was mixed and confounded with the papal decrees, from St. Cle- 
ment to Sircius; which till then had been unknown : this gave 
occaſion to a new reform, or body of the Canon Law; which is 
the collection ſtill extant, under the title of The concordance of the 
| diſcording Canons, made in 1151, by Gratian, a Benedictin 
monk, from texts of ſcripture, councils, and ſentiments of the 
fathers, in the ſeveral points of eccleſiaſtical polity. 
This work he divided according to the order of matters, not of 
times and councils, as had been done before : ſo that upon the 
appearance of this, all the ancient collections immediately ſunk. 
It is divided into three parts: the firſt into an hundred and eight 
diſtinctions; the ſecond into thirty-ſix cauſes, and the third into 
five diſtinct parts: the ſecond part of the Canon Law conſiſts of 
the decrees of the popes, from 1150, to pope Gregory IX. in 
1229. 
In 1297, pope Boniface continued the papal decrees as far as his 
time: this part the French make particular exception to, by rea- 
ſon of that pope's differences with their king Philip the fair. T'o 
theſe, pope John XXII. added the Clementines, or the five books 
of the conſtitutions of his predeceſſor Clement V. And to all 
theſe were after added, twenty conſtitutions of the ſaid pope 
John, called the Extravagantes; and ſome other conſtitutions of 
his ſucceſſors. | 
All theſe compoſe the body, or Corpus of the Canon Law; which, 
including the Comments, makes three volumes in folio ; the rule 
and meaſure of church government: indeed, with us, ſince the 
reformation, the Canon Law has been much abridged and re- 
ſtrained ; only ſo much of it obtaining, as is conſiſtent with the 
common and ſtatute laws of the realm, and the doctrine of the 
eſtabliſhed church. See Common Law, STATUTE, &c. 
CANONESS, in the Romiſh church, a woman who enjoys a pre- 
bend, affixed, by the foundation to maids; without being obli- 
ged to renounce the world, or make any vows. . 
There are few of theſe, except in Flanders and Germany: they 
are rather looked upon as a ſeminary and retreat of girls ſor 
marriage, than an engagement for the ſervice of God. 


CANONESSES of St. Auguſtine, or Regular CANONEs5es, are a kind 


of religious, who follow the rules of St. Auguſtine; of which 
there are various congregations. See AUGUSTINS. 


CANONIZATION,* a declaration of the pope, whereby, after 


a great deal of ſolemnity, he enters into the lift of ſaints, ſome 


perſon who has lived an exemplary life, and wrought miracles. 
See SAINT, and MiRACLEs, 


The word Canonization ſeems to be of later origin than the 
thing; there being no inſtance of the uſe of the word before the 
twelfth century, whereas St. Uldaricus was canonized in the tenth. 
The name is formed from Canon; in regard the primitive Cano- 

 niZations were only orders of the popes, or biſhops, whereby per- 
ſons eminent for piety, c. were inſerted in the Canon of the 
maſs, that they might be commemorated in the ſervice: for that 
in thoſe days, the uſe of martyrologies was unknown in the church. 
See Maxr YR, and MarTYROLoGY. | 


z ne. was the old Pythagorean way. He therefore made 
91. 1 | 


Mabillon diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Canonization; a general, and 
| | 2 E parti- 
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particular, the firſt made by a general council, or a pope; the 
ſecond, by a biſhop, a particular church, or a provincial coun- 
ci] 


There are inſtances likewiſe of Canmizations, at leaſt of ſome- 
thing very like them, by abbots. 

At firſt, only martyrs were cananized; by degrees they came to 
confeſſors, c. See MarTYR, Ec. It is diſputed whether mar- 
tyrdom do not ſupply the want of miracles? I 
Canmization antiently conſiſted in inſerting the ſaint's name in 
the ſacred diptychs, or Canon of ſaints; in appointing a proper 
office for invoking him, and erecting churches under his invo- 
cation, with altars for maſs to be celebrated on; taking up the 
body from the place of its firſt burial, and the like ceremonies: 
by degrees, other formalities were added; proceſſions made 
with the ſaint's image in triumph; the day of his death is declared 
a feaſt: and to render the thing ſtill more ſolemn, Honorius 
III. in 1225, added ſeveral days indulgence to a Canmizati- 


on, 
It is a great diſpute among the learned, when the right of Cano- 
nization, which it is owned was antiently common to ordinaries, 
eſpecially metropolitans and princes, with the pope, became firſt 
peculiar to the pope? Some ſay, Alexander III. made this re- 
ſerve to the holy ſee. The ſeſuits of Antwerp in their Propy- 
læum, aſſert, it was not eſtabliſhed till two or three ages ago; 
and then by a mere cuſtom, which paſſed tacitly into a la 
which appears not to have been generally received in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. This, however, is pretty certain, that it 
was generally allowed before pope Alexander III.; the archbiſhop 
of Vienne in France, and his ſuffragans, acknowledge it in an 
authentic manner in the year 1231, by a letter written to Gre- 
gory IX. deſiring him to canonize Stephen, biſhop of Die, who 
died in 1208. CQuia nemo, ſay they, quantalibet meritorum præ- 
rogativa polleat, ab eccleſia det pro ſancis habendus, aut uenerandus 
eſt, niſi prius per ſedem apoſtolicam ejus ſanctitas ſuerit approbata. 
The term Canomzation takes its riſe from the cuſtom of inſerting 
the names of the ſaints in the canon of the maſs, as aboveſaid, 
before there were any martyrologies in the church. See Mar- 
TYROLOGY. 

CANONRY, or CANxoNnICATE, the benefice filled by a Canon. 
Canonicate is diſtinguiſhed from prebend, in that the prebend may 

ſubliſt without the Canonicate, whereas the Canonicate is inſepa- 
rable from the prebend. It is to the Canonicate, not to the pre- 
bend, that the right of ſuffrages and other privileges are annexed. 

See PREBEND. 

CANTALIVERS, in building, pieces of wood framed into the 

front, or ſides of a houſe, to ſuſtain the mouldings and eves over 
It. 
Cantalivers are the ſame with modillions, except that the for- 
mer are plain, and the latter carved. They are both a kind of 
cartouſes ſet at equal diſtances under the corona of the cornice of 
a building. See MoDILLI1oON; fee allo Cox xicE, and Coko- 
NA. 

CANnNTALIVER-CoRNICE, is a cornice with Cantalrvers or modilli- 
ons under it. See CANTALIVERS. 

CANTATA, in muſick, a fort of ſong, or compoſition, inter- 
mixed with recitativos, airs, and variety of motions: ordinarily 

intended for a ſingle voice, with a thorough baſs ; ſometimes for 
two, three, or more voices, with one or more violins, or other 
inſtruments. See SONG. 

- The Cantata paſſed from Italy into France, and thence to us: 
it has ſomething in it extreamly fantaſtical and capricious, and 
ſeems only to pleaſe by its novelty, The word is Italian, where 
it ſignifies the ſame thing, | X 

CANTHARIDES,* ka- baętdis, in medicine, 2 kind of poiſo- 
nous inſects, with wings and feet like flies; much uſed as an epiſ- 
paſtic for the railing of bliſters. See ErIs PAST Ic, and BLis- 
TER, 

* The word is formed from cantbarus, the name of a ſort of beetle, 
called allo ſcarabæus venensus, of which the Cantharides are ſup- 
poſed a ſpecies. 

Cantharides, called alſo Spaniſb flies, though they ought rather to 
be denominated Spari/h beetles, are formed of a kind of little worms, 
hatched on wheat, the leaves of the poplar, &c. Thereare va- 
rious kinds of Cantharides, but all of a yellow golden hue; the 
beſt are thoſe which appear with different colours, having yellow 
lines running acroſs their wings; thick, and freſh. They are 
killed by expoſing them over a very ſtrong vinegar, which is made 
to boil for that purpoſe; after which they are dried, and may be 
preſerved a year or two. | 

Cantharides are very ſharp and corroſive, abounding with a 
ſubtile, cauſtic, volatile falt; whereby they become exceeding- 
ly injurious to the bladder, ſo as to ulcerate it, even when appli- 
ed externally, if ſuffered to lie on too long. They are much 
commended in fevers, as they raiſe and ſtrengthen a low trem- 
bling pulſe, give relief in delirious ravings, ſoporiferous ſtupors, 
loſs of reaſon, &c. (the common ſymptoms of high and dange- 
rous fevers) reduce continual fevers to regular and diſtinct re- 


miſſions; and ſo make way for the bark: cleanſe and open the | 


obſtructed glands, and lymphaticks; bring on critical ſweats, 


&c. 
Dr. Morgan accounts for theſe effects of Cantharides thus: The 


CAP 


| * conliſt, being carried into the blood, and 
forum into. the ; pa with 
© or m into glandular pipes act — alder hard 
» at. 


< free drain of lymph from the arteries to the veir.. 
* expurgatory glands, and bring on critical — Cleanſe the 
Thus, the extremely ſubtile, active, and and Urlnes, 
< ſalts, derived from the Cantharides, purge the flag  'Oltil 
vn phatics nee 3 N after the ſame — ha. 
mon cat CS t ts.” Phi " ct 3 com- 
p. 304. Su bulefoph. Princip. of mediciy, 
Cantharides are ſeldom uſed internally : in : 
ſa#. indeed, we have inſtances of their ar ak _ ph. Tran. 
that with ſucceſs, by Mr. Yonge, in dropfical 2 and 
ſometimes mixed with camphor, and ſometimes witho le; 
well waſhed down with large draughts of poſſet, ptic, . ell 
ons, or the like. The form wherein he tells whe uk * pe 
niſter this fiery inſect, is that of a ſoft pill, or bolus, a 70 admj. 
three Cantharides præpar. Trach. e Myrrha 3s. Sem Re led of 
Rob. Cymsb. q. I. This, in ftubborn fuppreſiions of the nen r. v. 
lochia, in difficult childbirth, and retention of the { ner ant 
he finds does wonders: he adds, that the heat or pain "a9 a, 
in the neck of the bladder, is much ſhort of what he 33 
dred times ſeen, and ſometimes felt, from the applica, u. 
epiſpaſtic to the back. an al an 
But their principal uſe is in veſicatories, to raiſe hl; 
skin; and by that means to turn off — dikcharge — 9 * 
ill humours. See VESIC A TOR v. | 5.0 
Cantharides are ſometimes applied to the temples 
ach: the farriers uſe them in ſeveral diſea es of 2 * 
muſt be choſen new, dry, and whole: they will not k ; bc 
two years, without mouldring into a duſt, of no uſe, 8 8 
CANTHUS, in anatomy, a corner, or angle of the eye; form 
= by - commiſſure or joining of the upper and lower eye-lids 
That corner next the noſe, is called the great, inner, and dn 
ic Canthus; and by ſome phyſicians the fountain,—=T he boa 
towards the temples, is called the Hittle, or external Canthus * 
CanTHvUs, in chemiſtry, the lip of a veſſel; or that part * the 
mouth of a veſſel, which is a little hollowed, or depreſſed, for 
the eaſy pouring off a liquor. 
Hence, to pour by decantation, is to pour through that place See 
DECANTATION. 
CANTON, “ a quarter of a city, conſidered as ſeparated and de. 
tach'd from the reſt. See 88 e 
* The word ſeems formed from the Italian Cantone, a ſquare ſtone, 
or corner ſtone. 
CAxToN is more frequently uſed for a ſmall country, or diſtrict, 
under its ſeparate government, 
Such are the thirteen ſwiſs Cantons; each of which forms a re- 
public apart; but all are leagued together; and conſtitute what is 
called the Helvetic body, or commonwealth of the Swiſſes. 
CaxTox, in heraldry, is one of the nine honourable ordinaries: be- 
ing a ſquare portion of the eſcutcheon parted from the reſt, 
It has not any fixed proportion; though regularly it ſhould be les 
than a quarter: it is often only a ninth part, and uſed as an addi- 
tion, or difference, frequently to expreſs baſtardy. 
The Canton is ſometimes placed at the right corner, and fome- 
times at the left; in which latter caſe, it is called a Canton ſni- 
fler. Its form is expreſſed in Tab. Herald. fig. 12.—He bears er- 
min, a Canton argent, charged with a cheveron gules, 
CAxToNn, is alſo uſed for the ſpaces left between the branches of a 
croſs or ſaltier. 
CANTONED, is uſed in architecture, when the corner of 2 
building is adorned with a pilaſter, an angular column, r- 
ſtick quoins, or any thing that projects beyond the naked of the 
wall. 


Cx TON RED, CanTonnel, or CANTONIZED, in heraldry, is when 
the four Cantons, or ſpaces round a croſs, or ſaltier, are filled up 
with any pieces. He bears gules, a croſs argent, cantoned with 
four ſcollop ſhells. : 
The word is alſo uſed when there are little pieces in the Cam, 
or ſpaces of any principal figure of an eſcutcheon. Thus thefal- 
tier of Lenox is Cantmed with four roſes. 
CANVAS, or Caxvass, a coarſe fort of linen 2 2 2 
and regularly, in little ſquares ; ſerving for divers d 
3 and lr for the ground of tapeſtry work, and 
painting. See CLOTH, and LINEN. 
Carxvas, is alſo uſed, among the French, for the m 
words, whereon an air, or piece of muſic is compoſed, and - 
to a poet to regulate and finiſh. The Canvas of a ſong, * 
tain notes of the compoſer, which ſhew the poet the mea 2 
the verſes he is to make. Thus, Du Lot ſays, be has Cars? 


ten ſonnets againſt the muſes. ä 
CAP, a 5 ſerving to cover the head, and made nearly of the 
figure thereof. See HEAD. _ | le bet 
The æra of Caps and hats, is referred to the year 14495 | 
ſeen in theſe parts of the world being at the entry A; ou 
VIL into Rouen: From that time they began, 80 ad bern 
little, to take place of the hoods, or chaperoons, that 18 def 
uſed till then, M. le Gendre, indeed, goes furt began, 


odel, or fit 


d given 


« ſubtile and volatile pungent parts of which the Cantharides 


CAP 
began, ſays he, 


he ſhoulders, an | 
1 this cap was of velvet, they called it aurtier; 


| - the firſt was laced, the latter had 
ee — 3 — raiſed a moderate height, one 
of which ſerved in covering and uncovering. None but _—_ 
princes, and knights, were allowed the uſe of the mortier. | 
ER. 

Tr was the head-drefs of the clergy and graduates. _ 
uier ſays, that it was antiently a part of the hood wore by t 
3 of the robe; the skirts whereof being cut off, as an in- 
ee left the round Cap an eaſy commodious Cover o 
the head; which round Cap being afterwards aſſumed ys e 
people, thoſe of the gown changed it for a ſquare one, fir - 
vented by a Frenchman, called Patrouillet : He adds, that - 2 
giving of the Cap to the ſtudents in the univerſities, was to - 
note that they had acquired full liberty, and were no longer ſub- 
je to the rod of their ſuperiors; in imitation of the antient 
Romans, who gave a Pileus, or Cep, to their ſlaves, in the ce- 
remony of making them free : whence the proverb, Vocare ſer- 
vos ad Pilum. Hence, alſo, on medals, the Cap is the ſymbol 
of liberty, whom they repreſent holding a Cap in her right hand, 
buy the point. 8 
The Chineſe have not the uſe of the hat, like us; but wear a 
- Cap of a peculiar ſtructure, which the laws of civility will not 
allow them to put off; it is different for the different ſeaſons of 
the year : that uſed in ſummer, is in form of a cone, ending at 
top in a point. It is made of a very beautiful kind of mat, much 
valued in that country, and lined with fattin ; to this is added, 
at top, a large lock of red ſilk, which falls all around as low as 
the bottom: fo that, in walking, the ſilk fluctuating regularly 
on all ſides, makes a graceful appearance: ſometimes, inſtead of 
ſilk, they uſe a kind of bright red hair, the luſtre whereof no 
weather effaces. In winter they wear a pluſh Cap, bordered 
with martlet's or fox's skin; the reſt like thoſe for the ſummer. 
Nothing can be neater than theſe Caps; they are frequently fold 
for eight or ten crowns: but they are ſo ſhort that the ears are 
expoſed, See TURBAN. See alſo HAT. 
Square-CaP.—The Cap, or Bonnet, is a mark, or ornament of cer- 
tain characters: Thus churchmen, and the members of univer- 
ſities, ſtudents in law, phyſic, &c. as well as graduates, wear 
ſquare Caps. In moſt univerſities, doctors are diſtinguiſhed by 
peculiar Caps, given them in aſſuming the doctorate. Wickliff 
calls the canons of his time Bifurcati, from their ſquare Caps. 
Paſquier obſerves, that in his time, the Caps wore by the church- 
men, c. were called ſquare Caps; though in effect, they were 
round, yellow Caps. 
The Cap is ſometimes alſo uſed as a mark of infamy : in Italy, 
the Jews are diſtinguiſhed by a yellow Cap; at Lucca by an 
orange one. In France, thoſe who had been bankrupts, were 
obliged ever after to wear a green Cap, to prevent people from 
being impoſed on in any future commerce. By ſeveral arrets in 
1584, 1622, 1628, 1688, it was decreed, that if they were 
at any time found without their green Cap, their protection ſhould 
be null, and their creditors impowered to caſt them into priſon: 
but the thing is not now executed. See BANKRUPT. 
Cap, in a ſhip, is a ſquare piece of timber, put over the head, or 


By theſe Caps, the top-maſts, and top-gallant-maſts, are kept 


thoſe of the lower maſts do in the ſteps. See Tab. Ship, fg. I. 


n. 31. 58. 76. 101. 113. 143. and fig. 1. n.15. See alſo the ar- 
ticle MAsr. 


Prie/s-CaP, in fortification; See BonneT Ad Pretre. 
CAPACITY, in a general ſenſe, an aptitude, or diſpoſition to re- 
tain, or hold any thing. 
Our law allows the king two Capacities, a natural, and a poli- 
tical; in the firſt he may purchaſe lands to him, and his heirs ; 
_ the latter to him and his ſucceſſors. —The clergy have the 
7 
CAPARASON,* or CaPa15on, the covering, or cloathing laid 

over an horſe ; eſpecially a ſumpter, or horſe of ſtate. | 


, 7 — word is Spaniſh, being an augmentative of Cape, Caput, 
ead. 


horſes were covered in battel. 
CAPE, in geography, a Head. land; or a piece of land running 
out beyond the reſt, into the ſea. See HEA Dp-LAxp. | 

dieily was called by the antients Trinacria, by reaſon of its three 
Capes, or promontories, repreſented on medals, by three mens 
legs Joined together at the head of the thigh, and bent in the 
knee ; which pretty nearly reſembles the triangular figure of that 
iſland, dee PROMONTORY, CHERSONESsUs, c. 

Cape, in law, a writ touching plea of lands and tenements ; fo 


_—_ from the word which carries the chicf intention or end 
of it. f 


Cape, is of two kinds, the ma boron ich i 
be, num and 3 whi 

their effect are alike, as to the taking hold of 3 
_ though in certain circumſtances they differ ; 12. In that 
tne Cape magnum, or grand C ape lies before; and the Cape 


parvum, or petit Cape, after appearance. 29, Cape magnum| 


V. to let fall the angles of the 
under —_ cover the head with a cap, or the demandant : Cape partum only 


CAP 


ſummons's the defendant to anſwer to the default ; and beſides to 

to the default. It is called 
petit Cape, not becauſe of its ſmall force; but becauſe contained 
in few words. 

Cart magnum is thus defined in the old Nat. brev. «© Where a 
« man hath brought a Precipe quad reddat of a thing that 
<« touches plca of land, and the tenant makes default of the day 
« to him given in the original writ; then this writ ſhall be for 
<« the king to take the land into his hands: and if the tenant 
« come not at the day given him by the writ, he loſes his 
land.“ 

CarE parvum, or petit Cape, is thus defined, ibid. Where the 
cc tenant is ſummoned in plea of land, and comes at the ſum- 
« mons, and his appearance is recorded; and at the day given 
him, prays the view; and having it granted, makes detault : 
cc then ſhall this writ iſſue for the king, &c.” 

Cars ad valentiam, a ſpecies of Cape magnum, ſo called from the 

end to which it tends: It is thus deſcribed, <« Where I am im- 


cc whom the ſummons ad warrantandum hath been awarded, 
e and the ſheriff comes not at the day given; then, if the de- 
cc fendant recover againſt me, I ſhall have 2 writ againſt the 
c vouchee; and ſhall recover ſo much in value of the lands of 
cc the youchee if he has fo much: otherwiſe, I ſhall have exe- 
cc cution of ſuch lands and tenements as deſcend to him in fee; 
c or, if he purchaſe afterwards, I ſhall have a re- ſummons a- 
64 gainſt him: and if he can ſay nothing, I ſhall recover the 
* value.“ 
CAPELLA, in aſtronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the left or preceding ſhoulder of Auriga. | 
In Ptolemy's and Tycho's catalogues, it is the third in order of 
that conſtellation. fo the Britannic Catalogue, the fourteenth : 
Its Longitude is 17% 317, 41“; its Latitude 22, 510, 47/1. 
See AURIGA. 
CAPER, CarePAris, the bud or bloſſom of a ſhrub of the ſame 
name, gathered green, ere it expand into a flower ; dried in a 
dark place, till withered, then infuſed in vinegar ; to which, at 
laſt, falt is added : after which, it is put up in barrels to be uſed as 
a pickle, chiefly in ſauces; and ſometimes alſo in medicine, as 
being very apertive, and entering certain compoſitions for diſeaſes 
of the ſpleen. 
All the Capers throughout Europe, are brought from about Tou- 
lon, in France; except ſome ſmall falt Capers from Majorca, and 
a few flat ones from about Lyons. 
The bark of the Caper-tree, when dried, is preſcribed by the 
French phyſicians in oppilations of the ſpleen. 
CAPHAR, a toll, or duty, impoſed by the Turks on the Chri- 
ſtian merchants, who carry or ſend merchandiſes from Aleppo 
to Jeruſalem, 
The Caphar was firſt ſettled by the Chriſtians themſelves when 
maſters of the Holy Land, for the ſupport of troops and forces, 
poſted in the more difficult paſſes, to watch the Arabs, and pre- 
vent their pillages. But the Turks, who have continued, and 
even raiſed the toll, abuſe it; exacting arbitrary ſums of the 
Chriſtian merchants and travellers, on pretence of guarding 
them from the Arabs; with whom they yet frequently keep an 
underſtanding, and even favour their robberies. 


upper end of a maſt, having a round hole to receive the maſt. | CAPHURA, Kagzgz, the fame with Camphor. See the article 


CAMPHOR, 


ſteady and — in the treſſel- trees, where their feet ſtand ; as] CAPI-AGA, or Cari-acass, a Turkiſh officer, who is gover- 


nor of the gates of the Seraglio; or grand maſter of the Sera- 
glio. See SERAGLIO. 
The Capi-aga is the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs: He 
is always near the perſon of the grand ſignior: he introduces 
ambaſſadors to their audience: no body enters, or goes out of 
the grand fignior's apartment but by his means. His office gives 
him the privilege of wearing the turban in the Seraglio, and to go 
every where on horſeback. He accompanies the grand ſignior 
to the apartment of the ſultana's, but ſtops at the door without 
entering. His appointment is very moderate; the grand ſignior 
bears the expence of his table, and allows him at the rate of 
about ſixty French livres per day: but his office brings him in 
abundance of preſents; no affair of conſequence coming to the 
emperor's knowledge, without paſſing through his hand. The 
Capi-Aga cannot be Baſhaw when he quits his poſt. See Ad A. 


Antiently, Caparaſons were a kind of iron armour, wherewith CAPIAS, a writ or proceſs, which is of two forts; one before 


judgment, called Capias ad Reſpondendum ; granted in an action 

perional, when the ſheriff, upon the firft writ of diftr 

Nihil habet in balliva noftra. ”_ ; ry owes 

3 is a writ 7 2 after judgment, which is alſo 
various kinds ; as, 5 atisfaciendum, Capi, 

Capias Utlagatum, &c. LIP 3 


CaPlas ad ſatisfaciendum, is a writ of execution after judgment ; 


lying where a man recovers in an action perſonal, as for deb 

damage, Sc. in which caſes, this writ iſſues to the ſheriff, pig 
manding him to take the body of him againſt whom the debt 
is recovered ; who is to be kept in priſon till he make ſatiſ- 


things immove- CaPias condufos ad proficiſcendum, an original writ, which lies, 


by the common law, againſt any ſoldier who has covenanted t 
ſerve the king in war, and appears not at the time and place 


appointed. It is directed to two of the king's ſerjeants at arms, 


<« pleaded of lands, and I vouch to warrant another, againſt 
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to arreſt and take him wherever he may be found ; and to bring 
him coram concilio naſtro, with a clauſe of aſſiſtance. 

Car1as pro Fine, is where one being by judgment fined to the 
king, upon ſome oftence againſt a ſtatute, does not diſcharge it 
according to the judgment: By this writ, therefore, his body is 
to be taken, and committed to priſon till he pay the fine. 

Cartas Utlagatum, a writ which lies againſt one outlawed upon 
any action, perſonal or criminal; by which the ſheriff is ordered 
to apprehend the party outlawed, for not appearing on the exi- 
gent, and keep him in ſafe cuſtody till the day of return; when 
he is to preſent him to the court, to be there further ordered for 

his contempt. See OUTLAWRY. 

CAPIGI, a porter, or doorkeeper of the Turkiſh Seraglio. 
There are about five hundred Capigis, or porters in the Sera- 
glio, divided into two companies; one conſiſting of three hun- 
dred, under a chief called Capigi-Baſſa : who has a ſtipend of 
three ducats per day: The other conſiſts of two hundred, di- 
ſinguiſhed by the name of Cuccicapigi; and their chief Cuccica- 
pigi- Baſſu, who has two ducats. The Capigis have from ſeven 
to fifteen aſpers per day; ſome more, others leſs. Their buſi- 
neſs is to aſſiſt the Janizaries in the guard of the firſt and ſecond | 
gates of the Seraglio: ſometimes all together; as when the 
Turk holds a general council, receives an embaſſador, or goes 
to the moſque; and ſometimes only in part ; being ranged on 
either ſide, to prevent people entering with arms, any tumults 
being made, &c. The word, in its original, ſignifies gate. See 
SERAGLIO. 

CAPILLAMENT, literally ſignifies Hair; being formed of the 
Latin Capillus, of Caput; q. d. Hair of the Head. See HAIR. 
Hence alſo the word is figuratively applied to ſeveral things, 
which, on account of their length, and fineneſs, reſemble hairs : 
As, 

CAPILLAMENTS of the Nerves, the fine fibres, or filaments, where- 
of the nerves are compoſed. See NERvE, and FIBRE. 
<« Is not viſion performed chiefly by the vibrations of this medi- 
um, excited in the bottora of the eye by the rays of light; 
<< and propagated through the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform Capil- 
<« laments of the optic nerves, to the ſenſorium?“ Newt. Opt. 
p. 328. See FIBRE, and NERVE. | 

CAPILLAMENTS, in botany, more uſually called famina, are thoſe 
ſmall threads, or hairs, which grow up in the middle of the 
flower; and are headed with little knobs, called Apices. See 
STAMINA, and ApIc Es. 

CAPILLARY, of the Latin Capillus, a hair; is applied to ſeveral 
things, to intimate their exceeding ſmallneſs, fineneſs, Fc. re- 
ſembling that of a hair. | 

CAPILLARY Veſſels, in anatomy, are the leaſt, minuteſt, inſen- 
ſible ramifications of the veins and arteries; which, when cut, 
or broke, yield but very little blood. See VEIx, and AR- 
TERY. | 
The Capillary veſſels ſhould be conceived as vaſtly finer than 
hairs: they are beſt compared to cobwebs, and are ſometimes 
called evaneſcent veſſels. See IN0SCULATION, CIRCULATION, 
&c. 

CAPILLARY, or CAPILLACEOUs Plants, a ſpecies of plants, thus 
denominated from their form, and manner of growth, as having 
no principal ſtalk, or ſtem, with branches, &c. ſhooting out of 
the ſame; but growing from the ground, like hairs from the 
head : and bearing their ſeed in little tufts, or prominencies, on 
the backſide of their leaves. 

The principal of theſe, is the Capillus Veneris, or Adianthum ; 
from which the reſt take their name. See PLANT. 

The Capillaries are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with an undivided 
leaf, as the hemionitis, and the phyllitis: thoſe with a ſingly 
divided leaf, and which have the leaf either cut, or jagged in, 
but not divided into pinnz, clear home to the main rib; as, 
polypodium, lonchitis, ſcolopendria, adiantum, and acroſtichon- 
thal. Or elſe the leaf divided quite home to the rib, and hang- 
ing like pinnæ; as the chamafelix marina, and the trichoma- 
nes: Thoſe which have the leaf doubly divided, or at leaſt once 
ſubdivided, the firſt diviſion being into branches, and the ſecond 
into pinnæ; as the hemionitis multifida, the filix mas, filix pa- 
luſtris, filix ſaxatilis. Laſtly, thoſe which have the leaf trebly 
divided, or thrice ſubdivided; firſt into branches, then into little 
twigs, and after this into pinnæ; ſuch are, the filix ſcandens of 


braſil, the filix florida, or oſmunda regalis; the filix mas ramoſa, Ca IL LAx y Frafture. See the article CAPILLATION- 5 
the filix fœmina vulgaris, the adiantum album floridum, and the | CAPILLATION, or CariLLARY Frafure, according to n 


dryopteris nigra. | | 
All the Capillaries are reputed of uſe in medicine, eſpecially in 
the making of ſyrups; to which, wonderful virtues are attribu- 


ted. But, in effect, only the Capillary of Montpellier, adiantum | CAPISTRUM, in ſurgery, a Head. ſiall, or band 


album Monſpelienſe, and that of Canada, adiantum album Ca- 
nadenſe, are regularly uſed for that purpoſe: the reſt only ſerve 
to counterfeit them. | 


The antients thought that the Capillaries were all without ſeed ; 


and ſome of the moderns, particularly Dodonzus, have given | CariTAL City, intimates the principal ci 


into the opinion. But Bauhine, and other of the more accu- 
rate obſervers, maintain they have all their ſeed. Cæſius fays, 
he has ſeen them with a microſcope : ſince him, Mr. W. Cole 
has obſerved them with ſtill more curioſity ; he tells us, the 


CAPILLARY Tubes, in phyſics, are little »; 


The Aſcent of Water, &c. in CaP1LLazy Tubes 


portion of its weight, as the diameter of the tube is the Fox 


CAPITAL, of the Latin Caput, is uſed on various occaſions i 


capſule, or feed veſſels, are in ſome leſs by half than a ſmall 


CAP 


grain of common ſand, in others much leg. 
contain about one hundred ſeeds, See ama Vet lome of them 


are the narroweſt poſſible; not ſuch, whoſe dia 
exceed that of a common hair; for none ſuch can be 


the uſual diameter of Capillary tu is a a 2 
2 a . ge Dr. To =o us "op ny 2 | 
me OI a lc 
3 p much ſmaller, as fine almoſt as a cobweb. $.. 
nomenon which has long embaraſſed the x3 For ways phæ. 
end of a ſmall tube, open at both ends, be imme; 4. let one 
and the liquor within the tube will riſe to ſome 2 r 
above the external ſurface: or, immerge two or mor g height 
the ſame fluid, one of them a Capillary one, and the e in 
ſiderably larger; the water will aſcend conſiderably high ere 
Capillary tube than the other; and this in the recipe. f. = 
the diameters of the tubes. 0 
This effect, authors have commonly imput- 
preſſure of the air in unequal tubes: "the 6. dap 3 
of ramoſe, ſpongy parts, intermingled and e Weh 
each other: now, a column of ſuch air being ſuppoſed ung 
dicularly incumbent on the canal of a ſmall Capillary 1 
of the preſſure of the column will be ſpent on the fides ,* 3 
face of the tube; ſo that the column will not act . 1 
weight on the ſubjacent fluid, but will loſe a greater or e 


But this ſolution is deſtroyed, by the experiment's ſucceedino 
vacuo, as well as in open air. — 
Others, as Mr. Hauksbee, Sc. have recourſe to the attraction c 
the annuli of the concave ſurface of the tube; to which a 

nion Dr. Morgan ſubſcribes: Part of the gravity of the 5 0 
Co 1 1 

in the tube, ſays that author, being taken off, by the attra 
c Ctive power of the internal concave ſurface of the glass; the 
fluid within the tube, by the external greater weight or pref. 
e ſure, muſt aſcend ſo far, as to compenſate for this diminution 
<« of gravity by the attraction of the glaſs. He adds, that as the 
power of attraction in tubes, is in a reciprocal ratio of the gi. 
<« ameters; by leſſening the ſaid diameter, or by ſuppoſing the 
cc tubes ſtill ſmaller and ſmaller, water, or any other fluid, may 
< be thus raiſed to any aſſignable height.” Phil. princ. of nell 
cine, p. 88, &c. 
But this author is ſomewhat overſeen : for ſince in every Ca- 
pillary Tube, the height to which the water will ſpontaneouſſ 
aſcend, is reciprocally as the diameter of the tube; it follows, 
that the ſurface containing the ſuſpended water is always a given 
quantity, But the column of water ſuſpended in every tube, 
is as the diameter of the tube: therefore, if the attraction of 
the containing ſurface be the cauſe of the water's ſuſpenſion ; 
it will follow, that equal cauſes produce unequal effects; which 
is abſurd. And, again, not only his ſolution, but his phæno- 
menon alſo is ſtretched too far: for it is not in all fluids the 
phznomenon obtains; but in mercury the very contrary is 
found: the fluid in a tube, not riſing ſo high as the level of that 
in the veſſel; and the defect being found the greater as the tube is 
ſmaller. | 

We muſt, therefore, recur to Dr. Jurin's ſolution of this phæno- 
menon, which is well ſupported by experiments: The ſuſpen- 
cc ſion of the water, on that gentleman's ſyſtem, is owing tothe 
ce attraction of the periphery of the concave ſurface of the tube, 
ce to which the upper ſurface of the water is contiguous and 2c- 
ce heres:” This being the only part of the tube, from which the 
water muſt recede upon its ſubſiding; and conſequently the on 
one which, by the force of its coheſion and attraction, oppoſes 
the deſcent of the water. This he ſhews to be a cauſe proper- 
tional to the effect; in regard, the periphery, and the ſuſpenced 
column, are both in the ſame proportion as the diameter of the 
tube. The ſuſpenſion thus accounted for, the ſeemingly ſpont- 

neous aſcent will eaſily be ſolved : for fince the water that enter 

a Capillary tube as ſoon as its orifice is dipped therein, has its gra- 

vity taken off by the attraction of the periphery , with which - 

upper ſurface is in contact, it muſt neceſſarily riſe higher; part) 
by the preſſure of the ſtagnant water, and par tly by = Lad 
ction of the periphery, immediately above that which 15 ale 
contiguous to it. See ASCENT. 


DM 


I i carce 
writers, is a fracture in the skull, ſo ſmall that it — a 
perceived ; but yet often proves mortal. See FRACTURE), 
FisSURE. 8 8 
e jaw. dec 


of injuries of the head, eſpecially fractures of th 
BANDAGE. 


tun CA) r r 


7 hief, or principal: 1 hus, 
expreſs the relation of a head, c pr 5 recon po 
: : 1 Catital Cf} 
vince, or ſtate: as, London is the Capital, or C n 
England; Moſcow of Ruſfia; Conſtantinople cf en 
empire; Rouen of Normandy, Sc. See Merz , 
CiTy. Ce hs 

CariTals 


CAP 
commerce, is the fund, or ſtock 


the ſum of money they 
n See 


t, in 
CariTAL, or CAPITAL Stock, in © 

com or corporation; or 0 
ty fred, 22 to be employed in trade. 
The Capital of the Eaſt-India company, at its firſt erection, was 
369891 /. ſterling, which was afterwards doubled; and is m_ 
computed at upwards of 17034221. ; 500 pounds in the e. 
$::ch of the company, entitles the perſon to a vote in the genera 


courts thereof. 
er given by parliament to the South-Sea company, to 
. gs the ſource of all the miſchief which 
See COMPANY. 


enſued in the year 1720. 
CariTAL Frime, is that which ſubjects the 
puniſhment ; 7. e. to the loſs of life, either natural or 
Crime, and PUNISHMENT. : 
CariTAL Lees, are the ſtrong lees made by the ſoap- boilers, from 
pot- aſhes. See SoAP, g 

They are alſo uſed in ſurgery, as a cauſtic; and to make the la- 
pis infernalis. 

CarirAl Letters. See the article CAPITALS. "+ 
CariTar Medicines, in pharmacy, are the great, or principal pre- 
parations of the ſhops; remarkable for the number of their ingre- 
dients, extraordinary virtues, &c. ſuch as Venice Treacle, Mi- 
thridate, &c. See MITHRIDATE, c. 


criminal to a Capital 


civil. See 


ſter, ſerving as the head, or crowning thereof; placed imme- 

diately over the ſhaft, and under the entablature. See SHAFT, 

and ENTABLATURE. 15 

CarirAL of a Column, properly, is that whoſe plan is round. See 
COLUMN. 

CAPITAL of a Pilaſter, is that whoſe plan is ſquare ; or at leaſt re- 

ctilienear. See PILASTER. 

The Capital is a principal, and eſſential part of an order of co- 

lumn or pilaſter: it is made different in the different orders; and 

is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and characterizes the orders 

themſelves. See ORDER. 

| Tuſcan CariTar, is the moſt ſimple and unadorned: its members, 

or parts, are but three, viz. an Abacus; under this an Ovolo, 

or quarter round; and under that, a Gorge, or Colarino. The 


the fuſt, or ſhaft, —See Tab. Archit. Fig. 24. 

The character of this Capital, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
Doric, &c. is that the abacus is ſquare, and quite plain, and has 
no ogee or other moulding; and that there are no annulets under 
the ovolo. 

Indeed, authors vary a little as to the character of the Tuſcan 
Capital. Vignola gives the abacus a fillet, in lieu of an ovolo. Vi- 
truvius and Scamozzi, add an aſtragal and fillet, between the o- 
volo and neck: Serlio only a fillet; Philander rounds the corners 
of the abacus. In the Trajan column there is no neck ; but 
the aſtragal of the ſhaft is confounded with that of the Ca- 

ital. 

The height of this Capital is the ſame with that of the baſe, viz. 
one module, or ſemidiameter. Its projecture is equal to that of 
the cincture at the bottom of the column; viz. of the module. 
See TUSCAN. 
Doric CAPITAL, beſide an abacus, an ovolo, and a gorge, in com- 
mon with the Tuſcan, has three annulets, or little ſquare mem- 
bers, underneath the ovolo, in lieu of the aſtragal in the 
Tuſcan; and a talon, cima, or ogee, with a fillet over the aba- 


cus. 
Authors vary, too, as to the characters of this Capital: Palladio, 
Vignola, &c. put roſes under the corners of the abacus, and in 
the neck of the Capital. 

The height of this Capital, Vitruvius, &c. makes one module; 
and its projecture 37 minutes and an half.—Sce Tab. Archit. Fig. 
28, See alſo the article DoRIc. 

mic CAPITAL is compoſed of three parts; an abacus, con- 
liſting of an ogee and a fillet ; under this a rind, which pro- 
duces the volutes, or ſcrolls, the moſt eſſential part of this Ca- 
pital ; and at the bottom, an ovolo, or quarter round: the 


part is called a rind, or bark, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to 
the bark ofa tree laid on a vaſe, whoſe brim is repreſented by 
the ovolo, and ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and 
to have twiſted into the volutes. See VoLUTE, and CAUL1- 
COLE. 

The Ovolo is adorned with 
from their oval form: The 
CHINUs, EGG, Ec. 

The height of this Capital, M. Perrault makes eighteen minutes; 
i projecture one module, ſeven tenths.— See Tab. Archit. F ig. 
2. 

The differences in the character of this C apital, low moſtly 
from the different management of the volutes; and conſiſt in 
this: that in the antique, and ſome of the modern, the eye 
of the volute anſwers not the aſtragal of the top of the ſhaft, as 
Vitruvius and moſt of the moderns make it: that the face of 
the volutes, which uſually make a flat, is ſometimes curved 
and convexed, ſo as the circumvolutions go advancing out- 


Wards; as is frequent in the antique: that the border, or rim 


= as they are ſometimes called, 
reeks call it the Echinos. See E- 


CarirAl, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a column or pila- | 


gorge, or neck terminates in an aſtragal, or fillet belonging to 


aſtragal, under the ovolo, belongs to the ſhaft. The middle 


C AP 


as ordinarily; but the ſweep is accompanied with a fillet : That 
the leaves which inveſt the balluſter, are ſometimes long and nar- 
row; ſometimes larger and broader; that the two faces of the 
volutes are ſometimes joined at the outer corner ; the balluſters 
meeting in the inner, to make a regularity between the faces on 
front and back of the building, with thoſe of the ſides: that 
among the moderns fince Scamozzi, the Jonic Capital has been 
alter'd, and the four faces made alike, by taking away the 
balluſter, and hollowing all the faces of the volutes inwards, 
as in the compoſite: that Scamozzi, and ſome others, make 
the volutes to ſpring out from the ovolo, as from a vaſe, af- 
ter the manner of the modern compoſite; whereas in the an- 
tique, the bark paſſes between the ovolo and abacus quite 
ſtraight, only twiſting at its extremities to form the volute. 
And laſtly, that of late years, the ſculptors have added a kind of 

little feſtoons, ſpringing from the flower whoſe ſtalk lies on the 
firſt circumvolution of the volute ; and ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
locks of hair hanging down on both ſides of the face. 
See Ionic. 

Corinthian CAPITAL, is much the richeſt : it has no ovolo; and 
its abacus is very different from thoſe of the Tuſcan, Doric, or 
Jonic ; as having its faces circular, hollowed inward, with a roſe 
in the middle of each ſweep. Inſtead of an ovolo, and annulet-, 
here is only a brim of a vaſe; and the neck is much lengthened 
and enriched with a double row of eight leaves in each, bending 
their heads downwards; and between them, ſmall ſtalks a- 
riſing: whence ſpring the volutes; which do not reſemble 
thoſe of the Tonic Capital; and which, inſtead of the four in 
the Ionic, are here ſixteen : four on each ſide, under the four 
horns of the abacus, where the volutes meet in a ſmall leaf, 
which turns back towards the corner of the abacus. The leaves 
are divided, each making three ranges of leſſer leaves, whereof 
they are compoſed ; each leſſer leaf is, again, generally parted 
into five, called Olive Leaves; ſometimes into three, and called 
Laurel Leaves, The middle leaf, which bends down, is parted 
into eleven. In the middle, over the leaves, is a flower, ſhooting 
out between the ſtems and volutes, like the roſe in the abacus. 
The height of this Capital is two modules +, and its projecture 
one 2. 

The differences in the character of this Capital, are, that in Vi- 
truvius, &c, the leaves are in form of the acanthus; whereas 
in the antique, they are more ordinarily olive leaves: that their 
leaves are uſually unequal, the undermoſt being made common- 
ly talleſt, ſometimes ſhorteſt ; though ſometimes they are all 
equal. Sometimes the leaves are raffled ; ſometimes quite plain; 
the firſt row generally belly out towards the bottom, but are 
ſometimes ſtrait : ſometimes the horns of the abacus are ſharp at 
the corners, which ſeems agreeable to the rules of Vitruvius; 
but they are more commonly cut off. There is ſome difference 
too in the form and ſize of the roſe, Again, the volutes are 
ſometimes joined to each other; ſometimes wholly ſeparate : 
ſometimes the ſpires of the volutes continue twiſting even to the 
end in the ſame courſe ; and ſometimes turn back again near the 
centre, in the form of an S.—See Tab. Archit. Fig. 21, and 26. 
See alſo the article CoRIN THIAN. | 

Compoſite CAPITAL, is ſo called, becauſe compoſed of members bor- 
rowed from the Capitals of the other columns. It takes a quarter 
round, or ovolo, from the Doric; an aftragal under this, toge- 
ther with volutes, or ſcrolls, from the Tonic ; and a double row 
of leaves from the Corinthian, which it reſembles in moſt other 
things; conſiſting, generally, of the ſame members, and the 
ſame proportions. In the middle of the abacus is a flower; and 
under the horns, leaves which return upward, as in the Corinthi- 

an. Indeed, inſtead of ſtalks in the Corinthian, the Compoſite 
has ſmall flowers, lying cloſe to the vaſe or bell; twiſting round 
towards the middle of the face of the Capital, and terminating 
in the roſe. | 

The height of the Compoſite Capital, is two modules 2, and its 
323 one module 4, as in the Corinthian.— See Tab. Archit. 

Fig. 30. 

The differences of the character of this Capital, conſiſt in this; 
that the volutes, which ordinarily deſcend, and touch the leaves, 
are in ſome works of the antique ſeparate from them: that the 
leaves, which are generally unequal in height, the lower rank 
being talleſt, are ſometimes equal: that the volutes of the mo- 
derns generally ſpring out of the vaſe; whereas, in the antique, 
they ordinarily run ſtraight the length of the abacus, over 
the ovolo, without ſtriking into the vaſe: that the volutes, 
whoſe thickneſs is contracted in the middle and enlarged a- 
bove and below in the antique, have their ſides parallel in the 
works of the moderns: And laſtly, that the volutes, which have 
been hitherto both by the antients and moderns, made as if ſc- 
lid, are now much lighter and more airy ; the folds ſtand- 
ing hollow, and at a diſtance from each other. See ComPeo- 
SITE. 

For the proportions of the ſeveral members of the CarirALs of Co- 
lumms, ſee COLUMN. See alſo each member under its proper head; 
as, ABACUs, ACAxNTHUs, VOLUTE, Sc. 

Some architects diſtinguiſh the Tuſcan and Doric Capitals, which 
have no ornaments, by the title of Capitals of mouldings ; and the 
three others, which have leaves and ornaments, they call Capi- 


1 4 ſcroll in the volute, is ſometimes not only a plain ſeep, 
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Angular CariTAL, is that which bears the return of an entabla- 
ture, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſpiece. 


CAPITAL of a Balluſter, is that part which crowns the Ballufter ; | 


which ſometimes bears a reſemblance to the Capitals of ſome co- 
lumns; particularly the Ionic. See BALLUSTER. 
CariTtAr of a Niche, is a kind of little canopy over a ſhallow 
niche, — or crowning a ſtatue. See NICHE. 


Carirar of a Trighph, is the plat-band over the Triglyph; called | 


by Vitruvius Tenia, See TRIGLYPH. It is ſometimes alſo a 
1 riglyph which does the office of a Capital to a Doric pilaſter. 
CariTaL of a Baſtion, in fortification, is a line drawn from the 
angle of the polygon, to the point of the Baſtion. 
The Capitals of Baſtions are from thirty-five to forty fathom 
long, from the point of the Baſtion to the point where the two 
demigorges meet. See BASTION, 
CAPITALS, in printing, large, or initial letters, wherein titles, 
&c. are compoſed, and with which all periods, verſes, &c. com- 
mence. See LETTER. 
All proper names of men, countries, kingdoms, terms of arts, 
ſciences, and dignities, uſually begin with Capitals. 
The Engliſh printers have carried Capitals to a pitch of extra- 
vagance ; making it a rule, to begin almoſt every ſubſtantive with 
a Capital; which is a manifeſt perverſion of the deſign of Ca- 
pitali, as well as an offence againſt beauty and diſtinctneſs. Some 
of them begin now to retrench their ſuperfluous Capitals, and to 
fall into the meaſures of the printers of other nations. See LET- 
TER, CHARACTER, and PRINTING. 
CAPITATA Plantæ, in botany, are ſuch plants whoſe flowers 
are fiſtular, compoſed of many edged and hollow little flowers; 
thus called by Mr. Ray, becauſe their ſcaly calyx (or cup of the 
flower) moſt uſually ſweils out into a large and round head, con- 
taining within it the pappous ſeed : as in carduus, centaury, knap- 
weed, cinara, cirſium, lappa maj. cyanus, &c. 
CAPITATION, a tax, or impoſition raiſed on each perſon, in 
conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, rank, &c. See Tax. 
This kind of tribute is very antient, and anſwers to what the 
Greeks called £7:x:paazor ; the Latins Capita, Capitatio, and 
Tributum, or Tributum Capitis, or Capitulare ; by which taxes 
on the perſon, are diſtinguiſhed from taxes on merchandiſe ; 
which were called Vectigalia, quia vehebantur. See DUTY. 
CariTATION alſo denotes a certain ſum of money impoſed per 
head, in exigencies of ſtate. See POLL. 
CAPITE, in law, an antient tenure, whereby a perſon held of the 
king immediately, as of his crown ; either by knight's-ſervice, 
or ſoccage. See TENURE, and SERVICE. 
By a ſtatute, 12 Car. II. all ſuch tenures by knight's-ſervice of 
the king, or of any other perſon, knight's ſervices in Capite, or 
ſoccage, with all rights, &c. are annulled. See SocCaGe, and 


EE, 

CAPITOL,* CapIroLIuu, in antiquity, a famous fort, or caſtle, 
on the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, wherein was a temple dedica- 
ted to Jupiter, thence alſo denominated Capitolinus, in which the 
ſenate antiently aſſembled ; and which ſtill ſerves as the city- 
hall, or town-houſe, for the meeting of the conſervators of the 
Roman people. | 

* Tt had its name Capitol, from Caput, a man's head, ſaid to have 
been found freſh, and yet bleeding, upon digging the foundation 
of the temple, built in honour of Jupiter. Arnobius adds, that 
the man's name was Tolus, whence Caput-tolium. 

The firſt foundations of the Capitol were laid by Tarquin the el- 
der, in the year of Rome 139. His ſucceſſor, Servius, raiſed the 
walls; and Tarquin the proud finiſhed it, in the year 221. But 
it was not conſecrated, till the third year after the expulſion of 
the kings, and eſtabliſhment of the conſulate. The ceremony 
of the dedication of the temple, was performed by the conſul 
Horatius, in 246. 

The Capitol conſiſted of three parts; a nave, ſacred to Jupiter; 
and two wings, or iſles, to Juno and Minerva: It was aſcended 
to by ſtairs; Lipſius reckons one hundred in number, by reaſon 
there were ſo many in the aſcent of the Tarpeian rock. The 
frontiſpiece and ſides were incompaſſed with galleries, wherein 
thoſe who had the honour of a triumph, entertained the ſenate 
at a magnificent banquet, after the performance of ſacrifice to 
the gods. Both inſide and outſide were inriched with infinite or- 
naments ; the ſtatue of Jupiter, with his golden thunderbolt, his 
ſcepter and crown, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 

In the ſame Capitol there were likewiſe a temple to Jupiter the 
guardian, and another to Juno; with the mint: and on the de- 
ſcent of the hill, the temple of Concord. The Capital was 
burnt under Vitellius, and rebuilt under Veſpaſian. It was burnt 
a ſecond time by lightning, under Titus, and reſtored by Domi- 
tian. 

Antiently, the name Capitol was likewiſe applied to all the prin- 
cipal temples, in moſt of the colonies throughout the Roman 
empire; as, at Conſtantinople, Jeruſalem, Carthage, Ravenna, 
Capua, &c.—That of Tholouſe, has given the name of Capi- 
touls to its echevins, or ſheriffs. 

CAPITOLINE Games, Ludi CaprrolIxI, were annual games, or 
combats inſtituted by Camillus, in honour of Jupiter Capitali- 
mis, and in commemoration of the Capitol's not being ſurprized 


hung a bull at his neck; not as EE 
cauſe this was an ornament of 8 but be. 
There was alſo another kind of Capiteline games, called 4 

Capitelms, inſtituted by Domitian, and celebrated each five Gene, 
wherein there were rewards and crowns beſtowed On the Jes; 
rious poets, and put on their heads by the emperor himſelf er 
games became ſo that the manner of accounting — 


hiſtorians, comedians, muſicians, &c. 
r or CAP1TULARY, denotes an act aſſed in a ch; 
ter, either of knights, cano eligious 1 
CHAPTER. „ See Acr, a 
The Capitularia, or Capitulars of Charlem aign, 
&c. are the laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, ens OG bald, 
perors in the general councils, or aſſemblies of the people: e "4 
aps the Foo the conſtitutions of moſt of the antient * = 
25 perſon preſent, though a Plebei n P 
to them. See LAw. Oy ſetting his han 
Some diftinguiſh theſe from laws; and fa 
plements to laws. They had their ae ec * 
OY why ene, 7 * 7 or ſections. e 
n apitulars did the whole French juriſpruden : 
conſiſt.—In proceſs of time, the name Ts iy gang 
 Ordannances. See ORDONNANCE. . 
Some diftinguiſh three kinds of Capitulars, according to the dif 
ference of their ſubject matter: Thoſe on eccleſiaſtical affai : 
are real canons, extracted from councils ; thoſe on ſecular affair? 
real laws ; thoſe relating to particular perſons, or occaſions, _ 
CAPITULATION, = treaty made with th 
„a treaty e with the garriſon, or inhabi. 
tants of a place beſieged; whereby they 5 heme, 
on certain articles and conditions ſtipulated with the belieger; 
See SIEGE. 6 
CAPITULATION, denotes alſo a kind of treaty, pacta conventa, 
or original contract drawn up by the electors, before the election 
of an emperor ; which the emperor is to ratify before his coro- 
nation, and to obſerve inviolably in the courſe of his reign. See 
EmMPERoOR, and EMPIRE. | 
Theſe imperial Capitulations have only been obtained fince the 
time of Charles V. They were occaſioned, by the jealc iſy the 
German princes had entertained of the too great power of the 
emperor. Frederic, duke of Saxony, ſirnamed the Wiſe, paſſe; 
for the author of the imperial Capitulations ; he declining the 
empire, which was offered him after the death of Maximilian, 
and adviſing the electors to chuſe Charles V. under ſuch condi- 
tions as might ſecure the liberty of the empire. 
CAPTTULUM, in botany, the head, or flowering top of any plant; 
being compoſed of many leaves and threads, or ſtamina, cloſely 
connected in a globous, circular, or diſcous figure: as the flowers 
of bluebottles, ſcabious, carduus, &c. See FLOWER. 
CAPIVI, ſee Copivi. 
CAPNOMANCY,* KanxomMANTEITA, a kind of divination by 
means of ſmoak, uſed by the antients in their facrifices. 
* The word comes from the Greek xærres, ſmoak; and pairia, 
divination. 
The rule was, when the ſmoak was thin, and light, and roſe 
ftraight up, it was a good omen; if the contrary, it was an ul 


one. | | 
There was another ſpecies of Capmemancy, conſiſting in the ob- 
ſervation of the ſmoak riſing from poppy and jeflamin ſeed, cal 
upon lighted coals. 
CAPONIERE, or CaPoxNIERE, in fortification, a covered lodg- 
ment, ſunk four or five foot into the ground, encompaſſed witha 
little parapet about two foot high, ſerving to ſupport ſeveral 
planks covered with earth. 
The Capeniere is large enough to contain fifteen or twenty o- 
diers; and is uſually placed in the glacis on the extremity of the 
counterſcarp, and in dry moats ; having little embraſures for the 
ſoldiers to fire through. ; | 
CAPRA,* in aſtroromy, a denomination given to the ſtar (. 
pella ; and ſometimes alſo to the conſtellation Capricorn. See 
CAPELLA, and CAPRICORN. a 
Some repreſent Capra, or the ſhe oat, as a conftellation in the 
northern . conſiſting of three ſtars, comprized be- 


PA 


N 
tween the 45th and 55th degree of latitude. The poets lay 2 A, 
is Amalthea's goat, which ſuckled Jupiter in his infancy. Hora M 


making mention of it, calls it, Iaſana /ydera Capr&. Sy 


CAPRA Saltans, or Ca PRA Saltantes, in meteorology, boot 


meteor, or exhalation, which ſometimes appears in - . Sul 
ſphere, and is not fired in a ſtraight line, but with _—_— 
and windings in and out, reſembling the caperings of 2 > Tri 


See METEOR. a which 
CAPREOLUS, in botany, the claſper, of teodril, N hs 
vines, peaſe, and ſuch-like creeping plants, faſten 10 


by the Gauls. 


thoſe thing which are deſigned to ſupport them. See Cl As- 
oy and CAPREOLATA. : 2 
CaPR FOLATAZ Plante, are ſuch plants as turn, wind, and climb 


face of the earth, by means of their Capreoti, or 
— — — melons, cucumbers, Sc. See CLAs- 


PERS. I 
k in aſtronomy the tenth ſign of the Zodiac ; from 
l tenth part * the ecliptic takes the ſame denom1- 
nation. See SIGN, and ECLIPTIC. : 
The character whereby Capricorn is repreſented in aſtronomical 
writings is, W. See CHARACTER, * 
The antients accounted Capricorn the tenth ſign, and when 
ſun arrived thereat, it made the winter ſolſtice, with regard to 
our hemiſphere : but the ſtars having advanced a whole ſign to- 
wards the eaſt, Capricorn is now rather the eleventh ſign ; and it 
is at the ſun's entry into ſagittary, that the ſolſtice happens: tho 
the antient manner of ſpeaking is ſtill retained, See SOLSTICE, 
E CESSION. | 
_—_ ben is repreſented on antient monuments, medals, Sc. as 
having the fore- part of a goat, and the hind-part of a fiſn; 
which is the form of an Ægipan: ſometimes, {imply under the 
of a goat. | 
The ſtars % the conſtellation Capricorn, in Ptolemy's and Ty- 
cho's catalogues, are twenty-eight; in that of Hevelius twenty- 
nine: though it is to be obſerved, one of thoſe in the tail, of the 
ſixth magnitude, marked in Tycho's book the twenty-ſeventh, 
was loſt in Hevelius's time. Mr. Flamſtead, in the Britannic 
catalogue, gives fifty one ſtars in Capricorn.—The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Qc. whereof, are as follow. 


Names and Situations of S Longitude. Latitude. S 
the Stars. = * 
FJ rb 
ve 28 6587 27 43 7 
In the extrem. of the precęd. horn 28 10 287 13 18 BJ 6 
29 11 477 15 343 6 
| 27 26 102 3 23 A] 6 
The preced. ſtar in the ſubſeq. horn 29 27 197 131B] 4 
The laſbof the contiguous ſtars 29 32 216 58 6B] 3 
That under the eye 28 21 4400 29 29 B 6 
The middle ſtar in the ſubſeq. horn 0 6 566 35 52 Bl 6 
Moſt ſouth of 3 in the ſubſeq. horn W 29 43 574 37 27 B 3 
Foremoſt of 3 in the noſe 2 © 23 55% % 56 6B 6 
10 
North of theſe oO 51 911 14 17 Bl 6 
South of thoſe in the noſe o 54 1000 26 95; 6 
3 28 573 19 30B| 6 
North of two in the neck 3 58 44|3 23 263 6 
More ſouth 3 20 530 15 46B[] 6 
1 
That under the upper knee 2 50 1106 58 23A] 5 
3 59 5903 22 34A] 6 
In the lower and bent knee $37 TIN ec SAEED 
47 24]0 28 9467 
734161 51 10A[6 7 
20 
TE 8 17 20 29 38A 6 
Preced. and nor. of 3 in mid. of body 8 25 55|2 57 43A 5 
Preced. of 2 in the back 931 400 33 oAl 5 
That in the ſhoulder | 7 30 46|[8 3 38A| 6 
South. in the middle of the body 8 57 524 31 8A] 6 
25 
Second in the middle of the body 9 24 573 36 46A| 6 
Subſequent 9 22 71358 9A 6 
Laſt of 3 in the middle of the body 10 42 444 29 50 AJ 6 
12 10 390 43 40 B 6 
32 2 $118 2 33A] 6 
30 | 
© 12 16 0139 3A| 7 
Subſeq. of 2 in the back 13 21 50 1 20 13A| 5 
7 2 33 355 17 26A] 6 
1ſt of contiguous ones under belly 12 36 496 57 36 A] 5 
13 8 85 50 27A 6 
35 
Subſeq. of the ſame 13 15 206 31 45 A 6 
15 EU & 22 1 6 
I 6 
Preced. in ſouth. fin 1 . 52 LU , 56 55 Al 4 
m_OY root of the tail 17 27 42|2 31 18A], 3 
+ 42 1648 53 38A] 6 
I A 
Subſeq. in ſouth. fin 5 ea ne: 
Preced. in north part of the tail 18 53 450 37 44A] 6 
1 Subſequent 19 0 oli 154A] 6 
North. in extrem. of the tail 
Another, ſubſequent | 1 14 7 : 56 38 4 
Middle in north. part of the tail 20 B 
Subleq. in root of the tai 5 
9. oot of the tail 19 13 1412 32 19 A 3 
_ 20 36 5801 38 24 B 6 
Subſeg. in north. part of the tail 21 29 1200 39 10A 5 
Tropic of Capricorn a leſſer ci | 
, er circle of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator ; paſſing through the beginning of 
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Capricorn, Sec e 
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CAPRIOLES,* in horſemanſhip, are leaps which a borſe makes 
in one and the ſame place, without advancing forwards; and that 
in ſuch manner, that when he is in the air, at the height of his 
leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out with his hind legs as near and even 
together, and as far out as he can ſtretch them; in which action, 
he clacks, or makes a noiſe with them. 

* The word comes from Capreolus, a diminutive of Caper, Goat. 
The Caprioie is the moſt difficult of all the high raiſed airs: there 
are ſeveral kinds of Capriales; as, a right Capriole, back Caprioie, 
fide Capriole, broke Capricle, open Capriole, &c. 

CAPSQUARES, in gunnery, ſtrong plates of iron, which come 

over the trunnions of a gun, and keep her in the carriage. 
They are faſtened by hinges to the prize-plate, that they may lift 
up and down. They form a part of an arch in the middle, to 
receive a third part of the thickneſs of the trunnions ; for two 
thirds of them are let into the carriage, and the other end is 
faſtened by two iron wedges, which are called the fore-lcks and 
keys. See CARRIAGE, and TRUNNION. 

CAPSTAN, a large cylinder, or barrel placed perpendicularly on 
the deck of a ſhip, and turned by four levers, or bars which 
croſs it; ſerving by means of a cable which winds round the cy- 
linder, to draw up vaſt burdens faſtened to the end of the cable. 
See CABLE. 

By the Capſtan it is, that veſſels are drawn aſhoar, and hoiſted up 

to be refitted; the heavieſt goods are unloaded, anchors weighed, 

fails hoiſted, &c. See ANCHOR, c. 

There are two Capftans in a veſſel: the mam Capfian placed be- 

hind the mainmaſt, ſtanding on the firſt deck, and reaching four 

or five feet above the ſecond : it is alſo called double Capftan, be- 
cauſe ſerving two decks for drawing of anchors: and becauſe its 
force may be doubled by applying hands on each deck. It has 
bars, whelps, a pannel, &c. for turning and ſtopping it. See 

Tab. Ship. Fig. 2. n. 112. 

The jeer Cap/tan, or little Capſtan, ſtands on the ſecond deck, 

between the mainmaſt and the mizzen : its uſe is, chiefly, to 

heave upon the jeer rope, or to heave upon the viol, to hold off 

by when the anchor is weighing; and on other occaſions where a 

leſs force is required, than to weigh the anchors, &c. See u. 7 1. 

The French call that an Enghſh Capflan, where there are only 

half bars uſed ; and which, for that reaſon, is only half perfora- 

ted: this is thicker than the others. | 

km is alſo a flying Capſtan, which may be moved from place to 

place. | 

The terms belonging to the uſe of the Capftans, are, 

Come up Capſtan, that is, ſlacken the cable which you heave by; 

in a like ſenſe they alſo ſay, Launch out the Capſtan. 

Pawl out the Cap/tan, ſignifies, ſtop it from going back. 
CAPSULA,* or CAPSELLA, denotes a bag, pouch, or recepta- 

cle of divers kinds of things. 

The word is a diminutive of the latin Cagſa, literally ſigniſy- 
ing, a little box, or caſe; particularly a bag, or ſachel, wherein 
boys carry their books, c. to ſchool. N 

CAPSULA, among botaniſts, denotes the ſeed-caſe of a plant. See 
SEED, SILIQUA, c. 3 
Thoſe plants whoſe ſeeds are incloſed in Capſulæ are denominated 
Angioſpermous. See ANGIOSPERMOUS, and GYMNOSPER- 
MOUS. 

CAPSULA Communis, or of the Porta, is a membrane ariſing from 
the Peritonæum, and incloſing the trunk of the vena porta af- 
ter its entrance into the liver, as a caſe, or cover; dividing it 
ſelf into the ſame number of branches, and accompanying all, 
even its ſmalleſt ramifications. See PorTA. 

The fame Capſula, or membrane, likewiſe incloſes the Porus 

Bilarius, and other veſſels of the liver; whence it takes the name 

of Capſula Communis, See Porus BILARIus. 

Carsur Cordis, a membrane inveſting the heart: more uſually 
called the Pericardium. See PeRICarRDIUM. 

CarsulÆ Atrabilarie, in anatomy, called alſo Renes ſuccenturiati 
and Glandulz Renales; are two glands fituate near the kidnics : 
called Atrabilares, from a black liquor found in their cavity, 
and Succenturiati and Renales, from their poſition. See SUccex- 
TURIATI, and RENALEs. | 
They are about the bigneſs of a nux vomica ; their figures are 

ſomewhat various; in ſome round, in others triangular, ſquare, 

Sc. The membrane wherewith they are covered is very fine: 

their cavity is pretty large for their bulk. Their uſe is very ob- 

ſcure; probably it is to ſecrete the black humour found in their 
cavity, which being afterwards diſcharged by their duct into the 

emulgent, mixes with the blood; and ſerves, according to ſome, 
as a ferment ; according to others, only to dilute its thickneſs : 
in a foetus, they are almoſt as big as the kidnies. See BILE. 

CAPSULZ Seminales, are the fame with Veſiculæ Seminales. See VE- 
SICULZ Seminales. | 

CAPSULA, in chymiſtry, is an earthen veſſel, in form of a pan; 
wherein things are frequently placed, that are to undergo very 
violent operations of the fire. | 

CAPSULATE Plants, Carsurarz Plante, are ſuch as have a te- 
trapetalous regular flower, conſiſting of four diſtin petala in each 
flower, and which bear their ſeeds in ſhort Capule : by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the Siligueſz, which have their ſeed 
in long caſes, or pods. See 81II & A, PLAxT, SEED, Sc. 
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CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are various kinds, 


and degrees, r their commands: as, 
CarPTAIN of a Company, or Tr 


, is an inferior officer, who com- 


7s 


— 
CAPUT Baroniæ, the head of the 


notes the ancient or chief ſeat, 
he made his uſual reſidence, an 


barony, in Tn | : 
or caſtle of a nobleman ne 
her 


; and held hi , c 
called Caput honoris, or the head of the born, lometimes alſo 


mands a company of foot, or troop of horſe, under the colonel. 

See Company, and TROOP. The Caput baroniz could not be ſettled: in 1 = ONOUR, 

In the like ſenſe, we ſay, A Captain of dragoons, of granadiers, be divided among the daughters, in caſe there were no e i 
O in- 


of marines, of invalids, Cc. See DRA OO N, GRANADIER, Oc. 
In the horſe and foot guards, the Captains are ſtiled Colnnels; be- 
ing uſually perſons of rank, and general officers of the army. See 


Colox EIL, and GUARDs. 


In the colonels company of a regiment, i. e. the firſt company, 
or that whereof he himſelf is Captain, the commanding officer 1s 


called Captain Lieutenant. See CAPTAIN Lieutenant. 


Lieutenant CarT ain, is the Captain's ſecond; or the officer who 
commands the company under the Captain, and in his abſence. 
In ſome companies, &c. he is called Cap- 


See LIEUTENANT. 
tam Lientenant. 


CarTain Lieutenant, is he who commands a troop, or company, 
in the name and place of ſome other perſon, who has the com- 
mĩſſion, with the title, honour, and pay thereof; but is diſpenſed 
withal, on account of his quality, from performing the functions 


of his poſt. 


ag 
Thus, the colonel, being uſually likewiſe Captain of the firſt com- 
| pany of his regiment; that company is commanded by his de- 


puty, under the title of Captam Lieutenant. 


So in England, France, &c. the king, queen, prince, dauphin, 
c. have uſually the titles, dignities, c. Captains of the 
Guards, Gens de Armes, &c. the real duty of which offczs, is per- 


formed by Captains Lieutenant. 


Reformed CArT ain, is one, who, upon a reduction of the forces, 
has his commiſſion and company ſuppreſſed ; yet is continued 
Captain, either as ſecond to another, or without any poſt or com- 


mand at all. See REFORMED. 
CarTain General, of an army, is the general, or 
chief. See GENERAL. | 


CarTaAin of Militia, is he who commands a company of trained- 


bands, or troop of light-horſe. See MILITIA. 
Carraix Boſhaw, fignifies the Turkiſh high-admiral. See Ba- 
SHAW. 
CarTaAIN of a Ship, is a ſea officer whereof there are two kinds; 
the one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading veſſel : though, 


in propriety, the title Captam belongs only to the commander of 


ſhips of war. 
CarTain of 4 Ship of war, is the commanding-officer of a ſhip, 
galley, fire-ſhip, or the like. | | 
CarrAix of a Merchant Ship, is the maſter thereof ; or he who 
has the command or direction of the ſhip, her crew, lading, &c. 
This officer is more uſually called the 
nary voyages. See MASTER of a Ship. 
On the mediterranean, he is called the Patron or Patroon; and in 
long voyages, as to the Eaſt Indies, South Sea, &c. the Captarn. 
The proprietor of the veſſel appoints the Captain, or Maſter ; 
and the Captain is to form the crew, chuſe and hire the pilots, 
mates, ſeamen, &c. though when the proprietor and maſter re- 


fide on the fame ſpot, this is uſually done in concert with the 


See SHIP. 


proprietor. 


CAPTION, in law, is when a commiſſion is executed, and the 


commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to a certificate, declaring when 

and where ſuch commiſſion was executed. See CouMIssTox. 

The 

commiſſunis nos, Ic. or, Executio iſtius commiſſunis patet in quadam 
 ſehedula annexata, &c. or, Capt. & cogn. die, Sc. or, Capt. fuit 

hc reſpons. 
CAPTIVE, a flave, or perſon taken by the enemy; particularly 

by a pirate or corſair. See SLAVE, PIRATE, &c. 
CAPTURE, a prize, or prey; particularly that of a ſhip taken at 
i 


ea. ; 
Thus we fay, the French Captures, to the number of twenty 
five, were brought into port. See PRIZE. 
CaPTURE alſo denotes an arreſt, or ſeizure of a criminal, debtor, 
Sc. at land. SeeSE1zURE, and ARREST. 
CAPUCHINS,* religious of the order of St. Francis, in its ſtricteſt 
obſervance. See FRANCISCAN. 
The Capuchirs are thus called, from Capuce, or Capucbon, a ſtuff 
cap, or cow], wherewith they cover their head. 5 
They are clothed with brown, or grey; always bare-footed ; are 
never to go in a coach, nor ever ſhave the beard. 
The C ns are a reform made from the order of minors, com- 
monly called Cordeliers, ſet on foot in the fixteenth century, by 
Matthew Baſchi, a religious obſervant of the monaſtery of Mon- 
tefiaſcone; who, being at Rome, was advertiſed ſeveral times from 
heaven, to practiſe the rule of St. Francis to the letter. Upon 
this, he made application to pope Clement, in 1525, who gave 
him permiſſion to retire into a ſolitude ; and not only him, but 
as many others as would embrace the ſtrift obſervance : which 
ſome did accordingly. In 1528 they obtained the pope's bull. 
In 1529, the order was brought into complete form ; Matthew 
was elected and the chapter made conſtitutions. In 1543, 
the right of preaching was taken from the Capuchins by the 
but in 1545, it was reſtored to them again with honour. 


commander in 


Maſter; eſpecially in ordi- 


Caption uſually commences with theſe words, Virtute i/tius | 


CaRAcoł, is ſometimes alſo uſed in architecture, for a ſtaircaſe in 


CARACT,* or CARAr, 


herit ; but was to deſcend entire to the | 
a filabus eure, ſatifactis. See Baron = ety Clteri 
APUT Draconis, or the Dragon's Head, in aſtr 
of the moon's aſcendi oH 
3 n's aſcending node. 7 DRAGON -Head; 
Carv'r Gallingginis, or Galli Gallinacei, cock's head 
ſeptum, or ſpongeous border, at the extremities 0 
_—_ of the _— 3 ſerving to prevent the ſeed 
ing from one ſide, from ing u ee 
. g upon, and 1 ſtopping the diſcharge 
Some will have its uſe to be, to 7 
will | prevent the im 
from dilating the orifices of the veſiculæ, and 8 
cept when aſſiſted by the compreſſion of the unf ©: rag 
as In copulation : but this, according to Dr. Drake, is ie 
office of a diſtin& caruncle placed at each orifice, and AY - 
a valye.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 8. bit. g. ſee alſo V; N 
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APUT Mortuum, in chymiſtry, the fæces remainin : 
after all the volatile and humid parts, as the n : 
Oc. have been extracted therefrom, by force of fire. 1 
(See 
ve paſſed 


aughter, 


e 
lee alſo 


is a kind of 
r apertures of 


What remains after diſtillation, is only properly call 
Fxcks). Ere it be Caput be, 3 e avg 
the retort. See DISTILLATION, and REToRT. 
The Caput mortuum, called alſo Terra danmata, is found in ft 
of a friable, porous matter, without taſte or ſmell: it is 3 
among the chymical elements; and ſuppoſed to conſtitute th 
dry, fixed, carthy, and ſolid part of all mixed bodies. As an el ö 
ment, it is more commonly expreſſed by the name Earth Sea 
EARTH. EE wa 
It is what the chymiſts call a paſſive Element, or Principle; fer 
ving as the baſis or ſupport of the active ones. See PRixcipfk. 
The term is ſometimes more immediately reſtrained to the te. 
mains of vitriol, after diſtillation ; otherwiſe called Celcothar Vi. 
trioli. See COLCOTHAR. af 
The Caput mortuum is never pure, but there is ſtill ſome active 
principle remaining in it, and particularly a fixed ſalt. See Sar.q 
Thus the colcothar vitrioli, expoſed to the air, is reconverted into 
vitriol. See VITRIOL; ſee allo ELEMENT. 
CAR, or CARR. See the article CARR. 
CARABE, or KARABE, denotes yellow amber, See Ayn. 
CARABINE, a ſmall fort of fire-arm, ſhorter than a fuſil, and 
carrying a ball of twenty four in the pound ; born by the light 
horſe, hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 
The Carabine is a kind of medium between the piſtol, and the 
muſquet ; and bears a near affinity to the harquebuſs, only that 
its bore is ſmaller. See HARQUEBUss. 
It was formerly made with a match Jock, but of late only with 
a flint lock. 
The barrel istwo foot and a half long, and is ſometimes furrowed 
ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to the range of the piece. 
CARABINEERS, a ſort of light horſe, carrying longer Carabines 
than the reſt ; and uſed ſometimes on foot. See CARABINE, 
The French, of late days, have formed entire cors of theſe Ca- 
rabmeers, which cannot but have good effect; this being a ſortof 
ſoldiery choſen out of the whole cavalry, and better paid than the 
reſt.— There are ſaid to be none in the Engliſh army but in ma- 
jor general Windham's regiment. 
CARACOL,* in the manage, a motion which a cavalier makes 
half round ; or a half turn from left to right ; changing hands; 
that his enemy may be uncertain on which ſide he intends to at- 
tack : whether in front, or flank. | 
* The word comes from the Arabic Garago!, and that from the 
Hebrew, Carac, involvere: but we have it immediately from the 
Spaniſh ; where Caracol ſignifies properly 4 nail, and figur 
tively the evolution deſcribed above. 
CARACoL, is alſo the half turn each horſeman in an army make; 
after his diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the ſquadron to the 


Tear. 


a helical, or ſpiral form. See STAIRCASE. | ; 
a denomination given to the weight, 


which expreſſes the degree of goodneſs, fineneſs, and perfection, 


or imperfection of gold. See GoLD. 


* The word is alſo written, Carract, Carrat, Karra# and Kar- 
rat. Its origin is conteſted : Menage, after Alciat, derives by 
rad from the Greek »epaTior, which was a kind of {mall weight: 
Savot, with more probability, from vrt, tribure- penny. 
or ſmall coin ſtrack for that purpoſe ; urging, that as the e 
of ſilver is denominated from a coin called 4 penny; ſo it : - 
likely the fine neſs of gold ſhould be eſtimated from a gold coin, 
in former days called Carat, from Charatz ion. TR 

Others derive the word ſimply from CBaracter; but we c a= 
ther to follow Kennet, who derives it from — _— 
which this author obſerves antiently denoted any weight, 0 
came not till of later days to be appropriated to that c 
preſſes the ſineneſs of gold, and the gravity of diamonds. 


Mint-men fix the higheſt purity and perfection of gold at ape 


. 


> 
© 2 


fo 1578, there were already ſeventeen general chapters in the 


order of Capuchims. | 


- a % 
* 


ſeveral degrees are eſtimated from the 
22 1 _— called Grams: but it is to be obſerved, 
_ 2 care ſoever is taken in purifying gold, to clear it from 
== can never be brought to twenty-four Caragts ; but ſtill 
_ — at leaſt of a Caract, or a grain: this grain they 
41 zenth; and this ſixteenth they ſubdivide intotwoeighths ; 


— AF of thoſe eighths into two ſixteenths: On which calcu- 


lation, the | 
iohth, but no further. See GRAIN. 
4 — Caracts, is that which has twenty-two parts 
of fine gold, and two of filver, or other metal; or that which 
in refining loſes two parts in twenty-four of its weight. The 
oldſmiths generally work in gold of twenty-two Carats : by 
8 laws of France they are prohibited from working in gold be- 


ty- three Carats. = 
3 as above, is the twenty-fourth part of the goodneſs 
of a piece of pure gold. 


ice, is the twenty · ſourth part of the value of an ounce or 
2 They alſo ſometimes fay, the Carat? weight, 
which is the twenty-fourth part of the weight of the ounce or 
mark. Two troy grains make a Cara# grain. See GRAIN, 
GHT, c. 

ALICE is alſo the weight uſed in weighing diamonds, pearls, 
and precious ſtones; where it conſiſts of four grains. See D1a- 
MOND, and GRAIN, oe 

In this ſenſe, the word is by ſome ſuppoſed to be derived from 
the Greek wpamey, a fruit which the Latins call Siligua, and 


we Carcb bean; each of which may weigh about four grains of 
wheat: whence the Latin fligua has alſo been uſed for a weight 


of four grains. 7 1 
TES, a ſect among the antient Jews; whereof there are 
e 2 ſubſiſting in 8 Ruſſia, Conſtantinople, Cairo, 
and other places of the Levant; whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet and 
practice it is, to adhere cloſely to the words and letter of the ſcri- 
pture, excluſive of allegories, traditions and the like. See Ju- 
DAISM. | 
Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obſerves, that of all the he- 
relies among that people, before the deſtruction of the temple, 
there is none now left but that of the Carraim, a name derived 
from micra, which ſignifies the pure text of the bible; becauſe of 
their keeping to the Pentateuch, obſerving it to the letter, and 
rejecting all interpretations, paraphraſes, and conſtitutions of the 
rabbins. See RaBBIN. 


Aben Ezra, and ſome other rabbins, treat the Caraztes as Sad- |} 


' duces; but Leo de Juda calls them, more accurately, Sadduces re- 
formed; in regard they believe the immortality of the foul, para- 
diſe, hell, reſurrection, &c. which the antient Sadduces de- 
nied. He adds, however, that they were doubtleſs originally 

real Sadduces, and ſprung from among them. See Sappu- 
CES, | 

M. Simon, with more probability, ſuppoſes them to have riſen 
hence, That the more knowing among the Jews, oppoſing the 
dreams and reveries of the rabbins, and uſing the pure text of 
ſcripture to refute their groundleſs traditions, they had the name 
Carratm given them ; which ſignifies as much as the barbarous 

latin, ſcripturarii, i. e. people attached to the text of ſcripture. 
The other Jews give them the odious name Sadduces, from their 
agreement with thoſe ſectaries on the head of traditions. 
Scaliger, Voſſius, and Spanheim, rank the Caraites among the 
Sabeans, Magi, Manichees, and Muſſulmen, but by miſtake: 
Wolfgang, Fabricius, &c. ſay, the Sadduces and Eſſeni were 
called Caraztes, in oppoſition to the Phariſees: others take them 
for the doctors of the law fo often mentioned in the goſpel : but 
theſe are all conjectures. Joſephus and Philo make no mention 
of them; which ſhews them to be more modern than either of 
thoſe authors. In all probability, this ſet was not formed till af. 
ter the collection of the ſecond part of the Talmud, or the Ge- 
mara; perhaps not till after the compiling of the Miſchna in the 


third century. The Caraites themſelves, pretend to be the re- 


mains of the ten tribes led captive by dalmanaſſar. 
Wolfius, from the Memoirs of Mardocheus, a Caraite, refers 
their origin to a maſſacre among the Jewiſh doctors, under A- 
lexander Jannzus, their king, about one hundred years before 
Chriſt : for Simeon, ſon of Schetach, and the queen's brother, 
making his eſcape into Egypt, there forged his pretended tradi- 
tions; and at his return to Jeruſalem, publiſhed his viſions; in- 
terpolating the law after his own fancy, and ſupporting his novel- 
ties on the notices which God, he ſaid, had communicated by 
the mouth of Moſes, whoſe depoſitary he was: he gained many 
followers; and was oppoſed by others, who maintained, that 
all which God had revealed to Moſes was written. Hence the 
Jews became divided into two ſects, the Caraites, and Traditio- 


naries: among the firſt, Juda, ſon of Tabbai, diſtinguiſhed him- | 


ſelf; among the latter, Hillel. Wolfius reckons not only the 
Sadduces, but alſo the Scribes, in the number of Caraites, But 
the addreſs of the Phariſees prevailed againſt them all; and the 
number of Caraites decreaſed : Anan indeed, in the eighth cen- 
try, retrieved their credit a little; and rabbi Schalomon in the 
ninth. Matters went pretty well with them till the fourteenth, 
but ſince that time they have been on the declining hand, 
The Caraites are but little known; their works coming only in- 
i wrt, few hands, even among the greateſt Hebraiſts. Bux- 


| 


y ſay, gold may be purified as far as the firſt ſixteenth | ' 


CAR 


torf never ſaw more than one; Selden two; M. Trigland ſays, 
he has recover'd enough to ſpeak of them with aſſurance. He 
aſſerts that ſoon after the prophets had ceaſed, the Jews became 
divided on the ſubje& of works, and ſupererogation: ſome main- 
taining their neceflity from tradition; whilſt others, keeping cloſe 


to the written law, ſec them aſide; and it was from theſe laſt 


that Caraitiſm commenced. He adds, that after the return from 


the Babyloniſh captivity, the obſervation of the law being to bz 


re-eſtabliſhed, there were ſeveral practices found proper for that 
end; and theſe once introduced, were looked upon as eſſential, 
and appointed by Moſes; hich was the origin of Phariſaiſm ; 
as a contrary party, continuing to keep cloſe to the letter, found- 
ed Caraitiſm. See PHARISEES. 

The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obſerves, have their ſyna- 
gogues, and ceremonies; pretending to be the ſole proper Jews, 
or obſervers of the laws of Moſes ; calling the reſt by the term 
Rabbanim, or followers of the Rabbins: theſe hate the Caraites 
mortally; refuſing to ally, or even converſe with them, and 


treating them as mamxerim, or baſtards; becauſe of their rejecting 


the conſtitutions of the rabbins relating to marriages, repudiati- 
ons, purifications of women, &c. This averſion is ſo great, that 
if a Caraite would become a rabbiniſt, he ſhould never be receiv- 
ed by the other Jews. 13 

The Caraites, * do not abſolutely rejc all kind of tra- 
ditions; but only ſuch as do not appear well grounded. Selden, 
who is very expreſs on this point, in his Uxor Hebraica, obſerves, 
that beſides the mere text, they have certain interpretations which 


they call hereditary, and which are proper traditions. Their 


theology only ſeems to differ from that of the other Jews, in 
that it is purer, and clearer of ſuperſtition: they give no Cre- 


dit to the explications of the Cabbaliſts, chimerical allegories, 


nor to any conſtitutions of the Talmud, but what are conform- 
able to the ſcripture, and may be drawn from it by juſt and ne- 
ceſſary conſequences: of theſe we ſhall give three notable inſtan- 
Ces. : 

The firſt relating to the Mezouzot, or parchments which the 
Jews tie at all the gates through which they uſe to pals. The 
ſecond regarding the Thephillin or philacteries, mentioned in the 
new teſtament: and the third, the prohibition of eating milk, 
with fleſh, The two firſt, the Jews pretend, are formally or- 
dained in Deuteronomy, where it is ſaid, Thou ſhalt bind 
them as a ſign on thy hands, and they ſhall ſerve thee as front- 
<< lets (headſtalls) between thy eyes; thou ſhalt write them 
<« on the poſts of thy houſe,” The Caraite Aaron, in his com- 
ment on theſe words, maintains, they are not to be taken literally, 
as the rabbins do, but figuratively ; as intimating, that the Jews, 
whether entering or going out, ſhould be always mindful of them. 
For the Thephillin, the Caraites rally the rabbiniſts on their 
praying with their phylacteries, or thongs of leather faſtened to 
their forehead ; comparing them to bridled aſſes. This paſſage 


the Caraites interpret figuratively ; and in their interpretation 


agree with St. Jerom, who takes notice of the deluſion of the 
Phariſees, © in writing the decalogue on parchment, rolling it 
up, and tying it to their forehead with thongs, to have it al- 
ways before their eyes.” For the third point, the rabbins 
ſay, it is commanded in that text, „Thou ſhalt not ſeethe a kid 
in his mother's milk ;” but the Caraites get clear of it by ex- 
plaining the paſſage by another, Thou ſhalt not kill the mo- 
ther when with young,” which is natural. Nor have the 
Jews any thing to object in behalf of their interpretation, but its 
being that of their doctors. Thus the Caraites exempt them- 
ſelves from an infinite number of ceremonies and ſuperſtitions, 
which the rabbins have eſtabliſned among the other Jews. See 
TRADITION, | 

Yet, in many things, they retain all the ſuperſtition of the rab- 
bins. Schupart, in his treatiſe de ſecta Karreorum, treating of 
their dogmata, obſerves, that they are in all reſpects as preciſe 
and ceremonious as the moſt rigid traditionary, in what relates to 
the obſervation of the ſabbath, paſſover, feaſt of atonement, of 
tabernacles, c. That they obſerve prayers and faſtings ; and 
wear the zitzit, or pieces of fringe, on the corners of their gar- 
ments. They hold, that all fin is effaced by repentance; in 
which they differ from the rabbins, who hold, that ſome are on- 
ly effaced by death. As for circumciſion, they do not believe it 
neceſſary, with the traditionaries, that there be blood ſhed : Add, 
that when a child dies before it be eight days old, the rabbiniſts 
circumciſe it after it is dead, that it may not appear uncircumci- 
ſed at the reſurrection; whereas the Caraites, when they per- 
ceive the child in danger, chuſe rather to circumciſe it ere the 
eighth day, In matters of divorce, the Caraites agree with the 
other Jews; and obſerve the ſame rules and reſtrictions in the 
killing and dreſſing of beaſts ; but differ from them in the kinds 
of legal impurities and pollutions. 


Peringer obſerves of the Caraites in Lithuania, that they are very 


different, both in aſpect, language, and manners, from the rab- 
biniſts, wherewith that country abounds. Their mother tongue 


1s the Turkiſh ; and this they uſe in their ſchools and ſynagogues. 


In viſage they reſemble the Mahometan Tartars. Their ſyna- 
gogues are. poſited north and ſouth; and the reaſon the 

give for it, is, that Salmanaſſer brought them northward : pl 
that, in praying, to look to Jeruſalem, they muſt turn to the 
ſouth. He adds, that they admit all the books of the old teſta- 
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which the Caravayeratbier is accountable, in convderatien 04, 
a 


CAR 


ment ; contrary to the opinion of many of the learned, who hold 


that they reje all but the Pentateuch. certain fee. 

Caleb, a Caraite, reduces the difference between them and the CARAWAY, or Carowar, a medicinal ſeed, : 

rabbiniſts to three points: 1ſt, In that they deny the oral law to] plant of the ſame name, by botaniſts called r from a 
Cuminum Pratenſe, See SEED. Ofc aarum, or 


come from Moſes, and reject the cabbala. 2d, In that they ab- 
hor the talmud. 3d, In that they obſerve the feaſts, as the ſab- 


The ſeed or grain of the carvi or C 8 
baths, &c. much more rigorouſly than the rabbins do. To this %), is narrow, longiſh, 


may be added, that they extend the degrees of affinity, wherein 
marriage is prohibited, almoſt to infinity. See CABBALA, TAL- 


MUD, Oc. 
CARANNA, is a hard, brittle, reſinous gum, brought from ſome 


It is one of the greater hot ſeeds, and is eſteemed ſtomach; 


parts of the Weſt [ndies, as Carthagena 'and New Spain; of an| ons. 
CARBUNCLE,* among antient naturaliſts, is a fabulous & 
rt 


aromatick flavour, and ſometimes uſed in medicine, as a cephalic. 
See GUM. 
CARAT, Carrar, or CARAcr. See the article CARACT. 
CARAVAN,* or CARAVANNE, in the eaſt, a troop, or company 
of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, who for their greater ſe- 
curity march in a body, through the deſarts, and other dangerous 
places, infeſted with Arabs and robbers. See CARAVANSERA. 
The word comes from the Arabic Cairawan, or Cairoan ; and 
that from the Perſian Kervan, or Carv4n, negotiator, a trader or 
dealer. V. Peritſ. Itin. Mund. ed. Hyde, p. 61. | 
There is a chief, or Aga, who commands each Caravan, and 
has under him a number of janizaries, or other forces, fufficient 
for their defence. The Caravans incamp every night near 
wells, or rivulets known to the guides; and obſerve a diſcipline 
as regular as in war. They chiefly uſe camels for their vehi- 
cles, by reaſon of their enduring a world of fatigue, eating little, | 
and paſſing three or four days without drinking. 5 
The grand ſignior gives one fourth part of the revenues of E- 
gypt, to defray the expence of the Caravan that goes yearly to 
Mecca, to viſit Mahomet's tomb: the devotees, in this Cara- 
van, are from forty thouſand to ſeventy thouſand; accompanied 
with ſoldiers to protect them from the pillage of the Arabs, and 
followed with eight or nine thouſand camels, laden with all ne- 
ceſſary proviſions for ſo long a paſſage acroſs defarts. 
Days journeys are diſtinguiſhed in the eaſt, into journeys of hor ſe- 


Caravans, and Caravans 4 camels : thoſe of horſes are equal to 


two of camels. There are ſeveral Caravans go yearly from Alep- 
po, Cairo, and other places, to Perſia, Mecca, Thebes, &c. 
There are alſo /ea Caravans eſtabliſhed on the ſame footing, and 
for the fame purpoſes: ſuch is the Caravan of veſſels, from Con- 


ſtantinople to Alexandria. 


Caravan, is alſo an appellation given to the voyages, or cam-| 


paigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to make at ſea, 
acainft the Turks and Corſairs; in order to arrive at the com- 
mandries and dignities of the order. — They are thus called, be- 


. cauſe the knights have frequently ſeized the Caravan going from | 


Alexandria to Conſtantinople. 
CARAVANSERA, “ a large publick building, or inn, deſtined to 


receive and lodge the Caravans. See CARAVAN. 
The word comes from the Arabic Cairawan, or Perſian Karwan, 


or Carvin, a Caravan, and Serai, any large houſe, 
Of theſe Caravanſera's, or, as Chardin calls them, Caravanſe- 
rai, there are a great number throughout the eaſt ; erected out 
of the charity and magnificence of the princes, &c, of the ſeve- 
ral countries. | | 
J hoſe of Schiras and Casbin, in Perſia, are ſaid to have coſt ſixty 
thouſand crowns each. They are open to people of all religions 
and countries, without any queſtions asked, or any money re- 
uired. 
The Caravanſerai are uſually huge ſquare buildings, with a ſpa- 
cious court in the middle thereof. They are encompaſſed with 
galleries and arches, under which runs a kind of banquette, or 
elevation, ſome feet high, where travellers reſt themſelves, and 
make their lodgings as well as they can; their baggage, and the 
beaſts that carry them, being faſtened at the foot of the banquette. 
Over the gate, there are frequently. a ſort of little chambers; 
which the Caravanſerastier lets out, at a very dear rate, to ſuch 
as have a mind to be to themſelves, | 
Though the Caravanſera's ſerve in lieu of inns; yet there is this 


of ſtone, whereof Pliny and Theophraſtus relate many wo 
n- 


The name is ſormed of the latin 

coal: for which reaſon the N 3 SN burning. 
treating of the Carbuncle, diltinguiſhes twelve Tow = Fly, 

The antients, and moſt of the moderns after them x "a 
long ſuppoſed the Carbuncle to be taken from the dra ak 10 
and we read of many a cavalier, who went to 8 wi yi 
gons, on purpoſe to gain this invaluable jewel. Varto 3 
ky * Ea = 1217 50 a uſed no other light in the nite 
e, but that o a | 
on - 0 rouncle, which caſt a blaze like that of 


CARBUNCLE, among modern lapidaries, is a ſtone of the ruby 


kind, very rare, and of a rich glowing bl 

TAT < g blood red colour 
Some fay it is not entitled to the appellati J 
twenty carats weight. See Ru Bx. e e exceed 


Cak BU NILE, in medicine, i : 
| ? „in medicine, is a malignant tumor, ariſing ſome- 


times on one part, and ſometimes on another; accompanied w: 

a painful heat, mortification, lividne Yi ay eke 
= 775 See 5 e bhckneßaf 
e Greeks call it Anthrax, the Latins Car 
allo, Carbo; and the French Charbon, all ee lv 
the reſemblance of its ſcab to a coal of fire. It is ſometimes i” 
lential, and ſometimes not. When it ariſes without puſtl It 
properly called Pruna; when with, Inis Perſicus. nn 

It begins with one or more puſtles, under which is formed a 
trid ulcer; ſometimes with a ſcab, without any puſtle; 6 
cer being formed under the ſcab. Round the tumor is 2 keel 
very painful; ſometimes red, and ſometimes livid, or black- 
MA. 

The Carbuncle is owing to a ſharp, cauſtic, malignant. fal 
ee which gnaws and corrupts the part ks a ; = 
Charged, | 

CarBu NCLE, in heraldry, a charge, or bearing, conſiſting of 
eight radii, or ſpokes; four whereof make a common croſs, and 
the other four a faltier; ſee Tab. Herald. Fig. 13. 

Some call theſe radii Battons, or Staves; becauſe round, and en- 
riched with buttons, or pearled, like pilgrims ſtaves; and fre- 
quently tipped, or terminated with flower-de-luces. Others blz- 
zon them, royal ſcepters, placed in ſalteer, pale and ſeſſe. | 
CARBUNCULATION, the blaſting, or ſcorching of the new- 
ſprouted buds of trees, or plants, either by exceflive heat, or ex- 
ceſſive cold. See B LIGHT. 

CARC ASE, the corpſe, or body of a dead animal, whoſe fleſh is, 
molt of it, cut off, conſumed, or dried. See SKELETON. 
Thus, we ſay, The Carcaſes of the ſoldiers, horſes, c. were 
ſeen long afterwards on the field of battel. | 
The Carcaſe of a fowl, capon, partridge, leveret, rabbit, &. 
is what remains thereof, after the four members, or limbs, have 
been cut off, viz. the legs and wings. 

CARCASE, in architecture, is the ſhell, or ribs of a houſe; con- 
taining the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. made by the carpen- 
ter, &c. See Housk, BUILDING, and TIMBER. 

The Carcaſe is otherwiſe called the Framing ; ſee FRAMING, 


long, or oval, rarely circular; conſiſting of a ſhell, or caſe, ſome- 
times of iron, with holes; more commonly of a coarſe ſtrong 
canvas, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops; filled with com- 
buſtible matters, as hand granados, ends of muskets, loaden pi- 


CARCASSE,® or Carcuss, in war, a kind of bomb, uſually ob- 


eſſential difference between them and our inns, that the travel- : 
ler finds nothing at all in the Caravanſera, neither for himſelf ſtols, and preparations of gunpowder, Cc. Its uſe is to be thrown 7 
nor his cattle ; but muſt carry all his proviſions and neceſſaries] ut of a mortar, to ſet houſes on fire, and do other execution, 
with him. They are chiefly built in dry, barren, deſart places; See BoB, and MoRTAR, ; 
and are generally furniſhed with water from a great diftance, | It has the name Carcaſs, becauſe the circles which paſs from one 
and at a vaſt expence: there being no Caravanſera without ring, or plate, to the other, ſeem to repreſent the ribs of à hu. 
its well of water. There are ſeveral of them in cities: where man Carcaſe. | 5 1 
they ſerve not only as inns, but as ſhops, warehouſes, and even CARCINOMA,“ Kapyioun, in medicine, a tumor more uſually 
exchanges. Called a Cancer. See CANCER. 
There are few cities in the eaſt without their Caravanſerai; e- The word comes from %, Cancer, and vthio, depaſeo, to 
- ſpecially within the dominions of Turky, Perſia, and the great feed upon. | 2 | 
Mogul. Thoſe of Conſtantinople, Iſpahan, and Agra, the ca- CARCUSS, in war, the ſame as Carcaſſe; ſee Ca 8 £ | 
pitals of the three empires, are diſtinguiſhed for their magnifi- CARDAMOMUM, or CarDamom, a medicinal feed, 0 7 : a 
cence and commodiouſnels. | romatic kind, contained in capſulz, or pods, brought from ; 
In Turky, none but the grand ſignior's mother and ſiſter, with | Eaſt Indies; uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle. ny na F 
the viſiers and baſhaws, who have been in three battles againſt | The ſeed is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, according to - f 
chriſtians, are allowed to build a Caravanſera. ral ſizes of the pods ; viz. majus, minus, and maximum, or 57 1 ( 
CARAVANSERASKIER, the director, ſteward, or intendant of leſſer, and greateſt : but the taſte, ſmell, colour, and form 5 5 
a Caravanſera. See CARAVANSERA, | grain, is the fame in all; being of a purple 22 | Tbe ft ti 
At Iſpahan, there are Caravanſera's in manner of halls, or ex-- 4 ſharp biting taſte, and a ſtrong penetrating ſmell.— | Ic 


changes, where goods are laid up, and expoſed to view; for 


U 


kind is allo called grains of paradiſe ; but the 


ſmell, taſte, and virtue: It is this that enters the compo- 
ſition of the Theriaca. | 


d deterge ; they ſtrengthen the nobler 
The Cardanoms warm, and deertvs Ef NUT diſeaſe 


end all 
* CARDIACA, in a genera] ſenſe compreh 
anche Why to the heart; whether internally, or exter- 


both in 


* _—_ comes from the 22 zardua, Cor ; the heart being 
the immediate ſeat of their operation. : 
CAR 5 1 in a more particular ſenſe, denote medicines which 
raiſe the ſpirits, and give preſent ſtrength, and es 5 
Theſe amount to the ſame with what are popularly called Cor- 
als, See CORDIAL. 
— are remedies antiently ſuppoſed to exert themſelves 
immediately in comforting and ſtrengthning the heart: * 8 
modern phyſicians rather ſuppoſe them to produce their effect, 
by putting the blood into a gentle fermentation, whereby the 
ſprings, before decayed, are repaired and invigorated ; and the 
tone and elaſticity of the fibres of the veſſels reſtored : the conſe- 
ence of which, is a more eaſy and brisk circulation. See 
TRENGTHNER, Oc. 
CARDIACUS Plexus, in anatomy, a Plexus, or piece of net- 
work, formed of à ramification of the Par vagum, or eighth 
pair of nerves. See PLExXUs Cardiacus, NERVE, and PAR 
vagum. 5 ; 
CARDIALGTA,* CarDIALGY, in medicine, a violent ſenſation 
of heat, or acrimony, felt towards the upper or left orifice of 
the ſtomach, though ſeemingly at the heart ; ſometimes accom- 
panied with palpitations of the heart, fainting, and a propenſion 
to vomit : better known by the name of cardiac paſſion, or heart- 


burn, See HEART. | Wy 
* The word is compounded of the Greek zapH1a, which denotes 


either the heart, or the left orifice of the ſtomach, and aayos, 
in. See CaRDIA. | a 
It is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by ſome ſharp humour, or acrimo- 
nious aura, which pricks and vellicates that orifice, and the ad- 
joining parts. 7 8 a ; 
Blancard makes the diſeaſe conſiſt in a gnawing, and contraction 
of the par vagum, and the intercoſtal nerves implanted in the 
ſtomach; proceeding from a pungent vellicating matter in the 
ſtomach itſelf : which, by means of the conſent of parts, affects 
the heart; ſtraitning and contracting it ſo, as ſometimes to occa- 
ſion ſwooning. See ConsENT of Parts. 
CARDINAL, & a term ſerving to expreſs the relation, or quality, 
of prime, principal, or moſt conſiderable. See PRIME, c. 
The word is formed of the Latin Cardo, a hinge; it being on 
theſe fundamental points, that all the reſt of the ſame kind are 
ſuppoſed to turn. 
Thus juſtice, prudence, temperance and fortitude, are called the 
four Cardinal Virtues, as being the baſis of all the reſt. See 
VIRTUE. 
CaRDI NAL Points, in coſmography, are the four interſections of 
os horizon, with the meridian, and the prime vertical circle. See 
OINT. | 
Of theſe, two, viz. the interſections of the horizon and meri- 
dian, are called North and South, with regard to the poles they 
are directed to. See NoRTH, and SOUTH. 
To determine the places of theſe points, ſee MERIDIAN Line. 
The other two, viz. the interſections of the horizon and firſt 
vertical, are called Eaf? and Veſt. See EasT, and WESr. 
The Cardinal Points, therefore, coincide with the four Cardinal 
regions of the heavens; and are go? diſtant from each other, 
The intermediate points are called Collateral Points; ſee CoL- 
LATERAL Points. 
CARDINAL Points of the Heaven, or, of a Nativity, are the riſing, 
and ſetting of the Sun, the Zenith, and Nadir. See RISING, 
SETTING, ZENITH, and NADIR. 
CarDINAL Winds, are thoſe that blow from the Cardinal points. | 
See WinD. | 
CarDINAL Numbers, in grammar, are the numbers one, two, | 
three, &c. which are indeclinable; in oppoſition to the ordinal | 
numbers, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. See NUMBER. 
CarDinaL,* is more particularly uſed for an eccleſiaſtic prince, 
one who has a voice, both active and paſſive, in the Roman con- 
clave, at the election of a pope. See CONCLAVE. 
Some ſay, the Cardinals were ſo called from the Latin Incardi- 
natio, which ſignifies the adoption any church made of a prieſt of 
a foreign church, driven thence by misfortune ; and add, that 
the uſe of the word commenced at Rome and Ravenna ; the re- 
venues of the churches of which cities being very great, they 


became the common refuge of the unhappy priefls of all other 
churches, 


The Cardinals compoſe the pope's council, or ſenate: in the 
Vatican is a conſtitution of pope John, which regulates the| 
rights and titles of the Cardinals; and which declares, that as 
the pope repreſents Moſes, ſo the Cardinals repreſent the ſeventy 
diſciples, who, under the pontifical authority, decide private and 
particular differences. See Pope. 

Cardinals, in their firſt inſtitution, were only the principal 
prieſts, or incumbents of the pariſhes of Rome. In the imi- 


preferment : the term was firſt applied to them in the year 1503 
others ſay, under pope Silveſter, in the year 300. Theſe 3 
dinal. prieſts were alone allowed to baptize, and adminiſter the 
euchariſt, When the Cardinal prieſts became biſhops, their 
Cardinalate became vacant ; they 8 then ſuppoſed to be rai 
ſed to a higher dignity. Under pope Gregory, Cardinal prieſts, 
and Cardinal deacons, were only ſuch prieſts or deacons, as had 
a church or chapel under their care: And this was the original 
uſe of the word. Leo IV. in the council of Rome held in 85 3, 


calls them Presbyteros ſui Cardinis ; and their churches, Pare- 


chias Cardinales. 
The Cardinals continued on this footing till the eleventh cen- 
tury: but as the grandeur and ſtate of his holineſs became ex- 
ceedingly augmented, he would have his council of Cardinals 
make a better figure than the antient prieſts had done. It is 
true, they ſtill preſerved their antient title; but the thing ex- 
preſſed by it was no more. It was a good while, however, ere 
they had the precedence over biſhops, or got the election of the 
pope into their hands: but when they were once poſſeſſed of 
thoſe privileges, they ſoon had the red hat and purple; and grow- 
ing ſtill in authority, became at length ſuperior to the biſhops, 
by the ſole quality of being Cardinals. 
Du Cange obſerves, that originally there were three kinds of 
churches: the firſt or genuine churches were properly called 
Pariſhes ; the ſecond Deaconries, which were chapels joined to 
hoſpitals, and ſerved by deacons ; the third were ſimple Ora- 
tories, where private maſſes were faid, and were diſcharged by 
local and reſident chaplains. He adds, that to diſtinguiſh the 
principal, or pariſh churches from the chapels, and oratories, 
the name Cardinales was given them, Accordingly, pariſh- 
churches gave titles to Cardinal prieſts; and ſome chapels alſo, at 
length, gave the title of Cardinal Deacons. See CHURCH. 
Others obſerve, that the term Cardinal was given not only to 
prieſts, but alſo to biſhops and deacons who were attached to cer- 
tain churches; to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who only ſerved 
them en paſſant, and by commiſſion. Titulary churches, or be- 
nefices, were a kind of pariſhes, i. . churches aſſigned each to 
a Cardinal prieſt ; with ſome ſtated diſtrict depending on it, and 
a font for adminiſtring of baptiſm, in caſes where the biſhop 
himſelf could not adminiſter it.—Theſe Cardinals were ſubordi- 
nate to the biſhops; and accordingly, in councils, particularly 
that held at Rome in 868, ſubſcribed after them. 
It was not, however, only at Rome, that prieſts bore this name z 
for we find there were Cardinal prieſts in France: thus, the cu- 
rate of the pariſh of St. John de Vignes, is called in old charters 
the Cardinal prieſt of that pariſh, See PARIS. 
The title of Cardinal is alfo given to ſome biſhops, quatenus bi- 


ſhops; e gr. to thoſe of Mentz and Milan: the archbiſhop of 


Bourges is alſo, in antient writings, called Cardinal; and the 
church of Bourges a cardinal church. The abbot of Vendome 
calls himſelf Cardinalis Natus. | | 
The Cardinals are divided into three claſſes, or orders; con- 
taining ſix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons; making 
in all, 70: which conſtitute what they call the Sacred College. 
See COLLEGE. | | 

The Cardinal biſhops, who are, as it were, the pope's vicars, 
bear the titles of the biſhopricks aſſigned to them ; the reſt take 
ſuch titles as are given them: the number of Cardinal biſhops 
has been fixed ; but that of Cardinal prieſts and deacons, and 
conſequently the facred college it ſelf, is always fluctuating. 
Till the year 1125, the college only conſiſted of fifty-two, or 
hfty-three : the council of Conſtance reduced them to twenty- 
four; but Sixtus IV. without any regard to that reſtriction, rai- 
ſed them again to fifty-three, and Leo to ſixty-five. Thus, as 
the number of Cardinal prieſts was antiently fixed to twenty- 
eight, new titles were to be eſtabliſhed, in proportion as new 
Cardinals were created. For the Cardinal deacons, they were 
originally no more than ſeven, for the fourteen quarters of Rome; 
* ny were afterwards increaſed to nineteen, and again dimi- 
niſhed. _ 

According to Onuphrius, it was pope Pius IV. who firſt en- 
acted, in 1562, that the pope ſhould be choſen only by the ſe- 
nate of Cardinals : whereas, till that time, the election was. by 
all the clergy of Rome, Some ſay, the election of the pope 
reſted in the Cardinals, excluſive of the clergy, in the time of 
Alexander III. in 1160. Others go higher Keil, and ſay, that 
Nicholas II. having been elected at Sienna, in 1058, by the 
Cardmals alone, occaſioned the right of election ts be taken 
from the clergy, and people of Rome; only leaving them that 
of confirming him by their conſent ; which was at length, how- 
ever, taken from them. P. Papebroch conjectures, that it was 
Honorius IV. who firſt introduced biſhops into the cred col- 
lege ; by admitting the biſhops ſuffragans of the pope, to whom, 
of right, it belonged to name him ; and of theſe conſtituting the 
firſt claſs of Cardinals. | 5 
The Cardinals to wear the red hat at the council of Ly- 
ons, in 1243. The decree of pope Urban VII. whereby it is 


appointed, that the Cardinals be addreſſed under the title of 
Eminence, is of the year 1630: till then they were called Ilu- 
2 church, the chief prieſt of a pariſh, who immediate fol- | firiſan.* See Eminence, Har, &c. a . 
owed the biſhop, was called Prezbyter Cardinalis ; to diſtinguiſh CAR PIx AT has alſo been applied to ſecular officers. 


him from the other petty prieſts, who had no church, nor | 
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"Thus, the prime miniſters in the court of the emperor Theodo- 
ſius, are called Cardinales : Caſſiodorus, L. VII. Formul. makes 
mention of the Cardinal Prince of the city of Rome ; and in 
the liſt of officers of the duke of Bretagne, in 1447, we meet 
with one Raoul de Thorel, Cardinal of Quillart, chancellor, and 
ſervant of the viſcount de Rohan : which ſhews it to have been 
an inferior quality. 

CARDING, in the manufactories, a preparation of wool, cotton, 

hair or flax, by paſſing it between the iron points, or teeth, of two 
inſtruments, called Cards, to comb, diſintangle, and range the 
hairs or fibres thereof; and to diſpoſe it for ſpinning, &c. See 
SPINNING, and Wool. : 
Before the wool be carded, it is oiled, or greaſed with oil; where- 
of, one fourth of the weight of the wool is required, for wool 
deſtined for the woof of ſtuffs; and one eighth for that of the 
warp. See CLoTH, Woor, Ware, &c. 

CARDO, in anatomy, the ſecond vertebra of the neck; ſo called, 
becauſe the head turns upon it. See EPISTROPHE US, AXIS, and 
VERTEBRA, 5 

CARDS, — Plzying CAR ps, are little pieces of fine thin paſtboard, 
whereon are printed divers points and figures; a certain number, 
or aſſemblage of which, ſerve for the performance of divers 

ames: as baſſet, ombre, picquet, whisk, &c. 5 a 

he method of making playing Cards, ſeems to have given the 
firſt hint to the invention of printing; as appears from the firſt 
ſpecimens of printing at Haerlem, and thoſe in the Bodleian li- 
brary, &c. See PRINTING ; ſee alſo PAST BOARD. 

Making of Caxvs.—The cutting of the moulds, or blocks, for 
theſe Cards, is preciſely the ſame as that uſed for the firſt books; 
viz. a ſheet of wet or moiſt paper is laid on the form or block, 
which is firſt lightly bruſhed over with ink, made of lampblack 
mixed with ſtarch and water; and then, rubbed off with a 
round liſt, in the hand. The Court-Cards they colour by help 
of ſeveral patterns, called Stanefiles; conſiſting of papers cut 
through with a penknife ; within the apertures, or inciſions of 
which, the ſeveral colours, as red, &c. are ſeverally applied ; 
(for at the firſt printing, the Card has only a mere out- line.) 
Theſe patterns are painted with oil colours, to keep them from 
wearing out by the bruſhes : being laid on the paſtboard, they 

flide a bruſh full of colour looſe over the pattern; which leaving 
the colour within the apertures, forms the face or figure of the 
Card. | 

This, very probably, was the way of their firſt printing at Haer- 

lem; as might have been diſcovered long ago, if it had been 
conſidered, that the great letters in our old manuſcripts of nine 
hundred years ago, are apparently done by the illuminers, after this 
method of Card-makmg. | | 

CaRDs, in commerce, and the manufactures ; ſee CARDING. 

CARDUUS, in natural hiſtory and botany, a name common 
to divers ſpecies of plants, in Engliſh called Thi/tles. See 
THISTLE. | 
The plants of this claſs moſt in uſe, are the Carduus Benedictus, 

and Carduus Fullonum. | 

Cakpuus Benedictus, is a medicinal plant, of the thiſtle kind, 
chiefly uſed in infuſion, as a gentle emetic, in fevers and certain 

nauſeas, ES 
Antiently it was much in vogue, as a cardiac, ſudorific, and alexi- 
pharmic; and in thoſe qualities, was preſcribed in ſtomachic ca- 
ſes : but it is now ſucceeded by others leſs nauſeous, and more ef- 
fectual; though ſtill retained in ſome of the officinal compoſi- 
tions, with thoſe intentions, | 
Some diſtil a water from it, which they uſe in cordial and ſudo- 
rific potions : Its ſalt has much the ſame virtues. 

Carpuus Fullnum, is alſo called the Fuller's Meed, or Teazle. See 
TEAZLE. 

CAREENING, X a term, in the ſea language, uſed for the laying 
- veſſel on one ſide, to caulk, ſtop up leaks, refit or trim the other 
ide. | 

* The word comes from the French Carener, which ſigniſies the 
ſame, formed of the Latin Carina, the keel of a ſhip. | 


A ſhip is ſaid to be brought to a Careen, when the greateſt part 
of her lading, &c. being taken out, and a pontoon, or another 
veſſel lower than herſelf, laid by her fide, ſhe is haled down to it 
as low as occaſion requires, v. g. a fourth or fifth ſtrake; and 
there kept, by the weight of ballaſt, ordnance, &c. as well as by 
ropes, leſt it ſhould ſtrain her maſts too much. 
This is done with deſign to trim her ſides, or bottom, to caulk 
her ſeams, or to mend any fault ſhe has under the water. | 
Hence, when a ſhip lies on one ſide in failing, ſhe is ſaid to ſail on 
the Careen, 
Ships of war are generally careened every three years. 
The Half Careen, is when they can only careen half the ſhip ; 
not being able to reach ſo low as the bottom of the keel. 
CAREER, or CAR IER, in the manage, a place incloſed with a 
barrier, wherein they run the ring. See BARRIER. 
The word is alſo uſed for the race, or courſe of the horſe itſelf, 
provided it do not exceed two hundred paces. 
In the antient circus, the Career was the ſpace the bigæ, or 
quadrigz, were to run at full ſpeed, to gain the prize. See 
CIRcus. | ä | 
CAREER, in falconry, is a flight or tour of the bird, about one hun- 


If ſhe mount more, it is called a doubl; - 
Career. C i Gar SY leſs, a ſens. 
CARET, in grammar, a character of thi 
_—_ _ is ſomething inſerted, or —— _ ao (1) denoting 
rly have come in where the ; Tegu. 
8 character is placed. See Cana. 
CARGO, the lading or freight of a ſhi 
rer and BuR THEN. 
e Cargo of this veſſel is of ſuch or ſu : 
is the proper ſeaſon for a Cargo of 3 This 
CAxco is ſometimes alſo uſed for an invoice of 4 1 
with a ſhip is laden. See Invoice. 800ds Where. 
CARIATIDES, or CARIAT Es, in architecture; 
TIDES. 
CARICOUS,* or Carxycovs Tumor, a ſwelling reſembli 
ure of a fig; ſuch as are frequently found j -\ Etbef. 
8 and ee ee ; e dee Fi. 
* The word comes from Carica, a kind of fig ; 
country where they are frequent, or from whe 
times ſaid to be brought. 
CARIES, in medicine, a ſolution of continuity in a bone 
with a waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by ſome fn 
matter corroding the ſame. See Bowe. 
Caries, is a kind of rottenneſs, or putrefaction i 
hard, or bony parts of the body; anſ 8 to i 15 
tification in the ſoft, or fleſhy part: (ſee GAx RENE, and ” wa | 
TIFICATION); or according to others, to an abſce . 
therein. „ Ui ER. 0 | abſcels, or uker 
Cariess ariſe either from a conſtant afflux of vicious humour 
from their acrimony ; or from a bruiſe, compcund fracture = 
tion, ulcer, venereal diſorder, corroſive medicines, being fri. 
you or Jaid bare of their fleſh, and long expoſed to the 4 
The uſual medicines in a Cares, are tinctures of euphorbium 
myrrh, and aloes; or powders of the ſame, with the addition of 
Iris, birthwort of either kind, gentian, &c. and particularly the 
powder of diapente. After uſing the tinctures, the powders are 
. on lint, in form of a pledget. An actual cautery, ap- 
plied to the carious part through a canula, c. is frequen 
Ea a : 1 888 
Anatomiſts, in diſſecting of bodies, frequently find carina 
bones; particularly thoſe of the jaws, legs, &c, where nothing 
of that kind was ſuſpected during the perſon's life-time ; nor 
any diſorder felt therefrom : whence Mr. Cheſelden conjeQures, 
that the cure of a carious bone might be directly attempted, 
2 waiting, as our chirurgeons uſually do, for an exfo- 
tation. | 
CARINA, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the keel of a ſhip; 
or that long piece of timber running along the bottom of the 
ſhip, from head to ſtern; upon which the whole ſtructure is 
built, or framed. See KEEL. 8 
CARINA, is alſo frequently uſed for the whole capacity or bulk of 
a ſhip; containing the hull, or all the ſpace below the deck. See 
HULL. | 
Hence, the word is alſo uſed, by a figure, for the whole ſhip, 
See SHIP. 998 
CARINA, is alſo uſed in the antient architecture. — The Romans 
gave the name Carina to all buildings in form of a ſhip, as we 
ſtill give the name Nave, to the middle or principal vault of our 
Gothic churches ; becauſe it has that figure. See Nave. 
CaRina, among anatomiſts, is uſed for the firſt fibrous rudiments, 
or embryo of a chick, appearing in an incubated egg. See Eu- 
BRYO, INCUBATION, EGG, Cc. | 
The Carina conſiſts of the entire vertebra, as they appear alter 
ten or twelve days incubation. See Es. 
It is thus called, becauſe crooked, in form of the keel of a ſhip, 
See GENERATION, 
Botaniſts, for the like reaſon, uſe the word Carina, to expreb 
the lower petalum of a papilionaceous flower. 
Carine, were alſo weepers; or women hired, among the an- 
tient Romans, to weep at funerals: they were thus called from 
Caria, the country whence moſt of them came. See Fo- 
NERAL. = 
CARIPI,* a kind of cavalry in the Turkiſh army. The Car 
to the number of about one thouſand, are not ſlaves, nor bred 
up in ſeraglios or ſeminaries, like the reſt ; but are general 
Moors, or renegado Chriſtians, who having followed advet- 
tures, and being poor, and their fortune to ſeek, by their dex- 
terity and courage have arrived at the rank of horſe guards to - 
grand ſignior. They march with the Ulufagi on the left hand, 
behind him; their pay twelve aſpers per day. rr 
The word Caripi ſignifies poor, and ſtranger; an appellation 8 ; 
by Chalcondylas, to have been given them becauſe chiefly broug 
out of Egypt, Africa, c. 
CARIS TIA, or CHARIsTIA. See the article CHARISTIA. 
CARLINA, or CAROLIN A, a plant, of the thiſtle kind, ſaid to 
have been diſcovered by an angel to Charlemaign, to cure 4 
army of the plague : whence its denomination. : aller- 
Its root is of ſervice as a diuretick and ſudorific, in all pe" 
tial diſorders. Botaniſts more uſually call it Chamæleon . ; 
CARLINGS, or CARLIN ES, in a ſhip, two pieces of _ 1 
ing fore and aft, along from one beam to another, dir ectiy 0! 


the keel; ſerving as a foundation for the whole body of the 4 


p. SeeFrercur, and 355 
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of carpentry are made faſt. The Carlmgs have 
Te bt into = _ called Culuer-tail- wiſe. See Tab. 
Ship, Fig. 2. n. 29. 37: 60. and 92. LIES 
| Knees, are timbers going athwart the ſhip, 

CO TS | ſuſtain the deck on both 

ſides to the hatch · way, ſerving to | 
ſides. 2 . four 
an order of religious, making one of the 
CAR or begging = and taking both its name, 
d origin from Carmel, a mountain of Syria, formerly inha- 
dire by the prophets Elias and Eliſha, and by the children of 
the prophets; from whom this order pretends to deſcend in an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion. ; 1 
The manner in which they make out their antiquity, has 
ſomething in it too ridiculous to be rehearſed. Some among 
them pretend they are deſcendants of J. C. Others go further, 
and make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and the antient Druids regular 
of their order. 
r Greek monk, ſpeaks the moſt reaſonably he ſays, 
chat in his time, viz. in 1185, Elias's cave was ſtill extant on 
the mountain; near which were the remains of a building, 
which intimated there had been antiently a monaſtery z that 
ſome years before, an old monk, a prieſt of Calabria, by reve- 
lation, as he pretended, from the prophet Elias, fixed there, 
and aſſembled ten brothers. In 1209, Albert, patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, gave the ſolitaries a rigid rule; which Papebroch has 
ſince printed. In 1217, or, according to others, 1226, pope 
Honorius III. approved and confirmed it; though it was after- 
wards mitigated by Innocent IV, S. Louis brought ſome of theſe 
Carmelites with him from the Holy Land into France, Many 
of the popes give them the title of Brothers of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin. | 
This order is eminent for the devotion of the ſcapulary, for its 
miſſions, and for the great number of faints it has ſtocked the 
Romiſh church withal. In the Jaſt century, there were four 
cCanonizations in this order, viz. of S. Thereſa, S. Andrew Cor- 
- fin, S. Mag. de Pazzi, and S. J. de la Croix. | 
The order of the Carmelites is divided into two branches, viz. 
Carmelites of the antient obſervance, called the mitigated, or mode- 
rate; and thoſe of the Htrict obſervance, called Bare-footed Carme- 
bites. | 
The antient obſervance has only one general, under whom are 
forty provinces; and the congregation of Mantua, which has a 
vicar-general. | : 
The ftri# obſervance has two generals; one in Spain, having fix 
provinces under his command ; and another in Italy, with twelve 
in ſeveral parts of Europe. | 
Bare. footed CARMELITES, are a reform of the antient Carmelites, 
ſet on foot in 1540, by S. Thereſa; fo called from their going 
bare-footed. 
She began with the convents of nuns, whom ſhe reſtored to the 
primitive auſterity of the order, which had been mitigated by 
Innocent IV. in 1245; and at length carried the ſame reform a- 
mong the friars. Pius the V. approved the deſign, and Gregory 
III. confirmed the reform in 1580. | | , 
There are two congregations of bare-foated Carmelites, which 
have each their general, and their ſeveral conſtitutions: the one 
_ the Congregation of Spain, divided into fix provinces; the other 
called the Congregation of Itah, comprehending all the reſt, not 
depending on Spain. | 
Knights of Mount CARMEL, are a military order of knights hoſpi- 
tallers, inſtituted in 1607, by Henry IV. of France, under the 
title, habit, and rule of our lady of mount Carmel; and in conſe- 
uence of a bull of pope Paul V. in 1608, united to the order of 
t. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, with all its commendaries, priories, 
and other goods for its endowment. 
The founder propoſed it to conſiſt of one hundred French gentle- 
men, who ſhould be obliged, in times of war, to march cloſe to 
the kings of France, as their guard. 
Authors are much divided, whether to call this a new inſtitution, 
or a reſtauration of that of S. Lazarus; though it is generally car- 
tried for the former. See Lazarus. 

CARMEN,“ an antient term among the Latins, uſed, in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, to ſignify a verſe; but in a more peculiar ſenſe to ſigni- 
fy a ſpell, charm, form of expiation, execration, c. couched 
in a few words, placed in a myſtic order, on which its efficacy 
depended. See VERSE, CHARM, c. 


® Pezron derives Carmen, from the Celtic Carm, the ſhout of joy, 
or the verſes which the antient bards ſun g. to encourage the ſol- 
diers before the combat ; adding that the Greek xt un, ſigniſies 
combat and joy: which is true; but then it does not come from 
the Celtic Carm, but from ap, I rejoice. 
Some fetch the origin of the poetical Carmina, or verſes, hence; 
and ſay, they took that name from their reſemblance to theſe 
ſpells: others, on the contrary, ſay, that the ſpells had their ori- 
gin from the poetical verſes, and took their name from their re- 
ſemblance thereto: it is at leaſt certain, many of the antient 
charms wherewith diſeaſes were ſuppoſed to be cured, were me- 
trical verſes, to which, in thoſe ages, greater efficacy was aſcri- 
bed than to mere words or proſe. 
Vigenere, again, derives Carmen from Carmenta, 
row couched her predictions in verſes, or 
. 


ſhort periods: but 


reſt, whereon the planks of the deck, and | 


becauſe that pro- | 


others ſay, the propheteſs took the name Carmenta, from Cars 

men, on the ſame account. See CARMENTALIA, 

CARMENTALIA, a feaſt among the old Romans, cele- 
brated annually on the i 1th of January, in honour of Carmenta, 
or Carmentis, a propheteſs of Arcadia, mother of Evander, 
with whom ſhe came into Italy ſixty years before the Trojan 
War. 

The ſolemnity was alſo repeated on the 15th of January, which 
is marked in the old calendar by Carmentalia Relata. 
This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a great fecundity a- 
mong the Roman dames, after a general reconciliation with 
their husbands, with whom they had been at variance, in re- 
gard of the uſe of coaches being prohibited them by an edict of 
the ſenate. | 
It was the women who celcbrated this feaſt : he who offered the 
ſacrifices, was called Sacerdos Carmentalis. : 
Authors are divided about the origin of the word Carmenta : Vi- 
genere ſays, the propheteſs was ſo called guaſi carens mente, out 
of her ſenſes, or out of her ſelf; by reaſon of the enthuſiaſm ſhe 
frequently fell into. Others ſay, ſhe took her name from carmen, 
verſe; becauſe her prophecies were couched in verſes: but Vige- 
nere, on the contrary, maintains Carmen to be derived from 
Carmenta. See CARMEN. 

CARMINATIVES,* in medicine, are remedies, whether ſim- 
ple or compound, uſed in colics, and other flatulent diſtempers, 
to diſpel the wind. See WIND, FLATULENCE, Col ic, 

e. 

* The word comes from the Latin Carminare, to card, or teaze 
wool, and figuratively to attenuate and diſcuſs wind, or vapours, 
and promote their diſcharge by perſpiration. Though Dr. Quin- 
cy makes its origin more myſterious: he ſays, it comes from the 
word Carmen, taking it in the ſenſe of an invocation, or charm ; 
and makes it to have been a general name for all medicines which 
operated like charms, i. e. in an extraordinary manner. Hence, 
as the moſt violent pains were frequently thoſe ariſing from pent- 
up wind, which immediately ceaſe upon diſperſion ; the term 
Carminative became in a peculiar ſenſe applied to medicines 
which gave relief in windy caſes, as if they cured by inchantment. 
But this derivation appears a little too much ſtrained. 

The four Carminative flowers, are thoſe of camomile, melilot, 
motherwort, and dill, 
CARMINE, a bright red or crimſon colour, bordering ſome- 

what on purple, uſed by painters in miniature; and ſometimes 
by painters in oil, though rarely, by reaſon of its exceſſive price. 
Carmine is the moſt valuable product of the cochineel meſtique; 
which is a fecula or ſediment, reſiding at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, wherein is ſteeped cochineel couan, and autour: ſome add 
rocou, but this gives the Carmine too much of the orange caſt. 
To be good, it muſt be almoſt an impalpable powder. See Co- 
CHINEEL, RED, MINIATURE, Oc. 

Some make Carmine with braſile wood, fernambouc, and gold 
leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white wine vinegar ; the 
ſcum ariſing from this mixture, upon boiling, when dried, 
makes Carmine: but this kind is much inferior to the former. 

CARNATION, Hiaſßb- colour, in painting, is underſtood of all the 
parts of a picture in general which repreſent fleſh; or thoſe parts 
of human figures which are naked and without drapery. 

Titian and Corregio, in Italy, and Rubens and Van Dyke in 
Flanders, excelled in Carnations. See CoLOURING. 

It may be here obſerved, that the word Carnation is not proper- 
ly uſed for any particular part of the perſon painted, but for the 
whole nudity of the piece, | 

CARNEL.—The building of ſhips firſt with their timber. and 
beams, and after bringing on their planks, is called Car nel- 
work, to diſtinguiſh it from clinch-work, _ | 
Veſſels alſo which go with mizzen-ſails inſtead of main-ſails, are 
by ſome called Carnels. £ 

CARNIVAL, or CaRNAvAT, a ſeaſon of mirth and rejoicing, 
obierved with great ſolemnity by the Italians, and particularly 
at Venice. | 


* The word is formed of the Italian Carnavale ; which Mr. Du 
Cange derives from Carn-a-val, by reaſon the fleſh then goes to 
pot, to make amends for the ſeaſon of abſtinence enſuing. Ac- 
cordingly, in the corrupt Latin, he obſerves, it was called Car- 
nelevamen, and Carniſprivium; as the Spaniards ſtill denominate 
it, Carnes to/lendas. | | 

The Carnival time commences from twelfth day, and holds till 
lent.—Feaſts, balls, operas, concerts of muſic, intrigues, mar- 
riages, &c. are chiefly held in Carnival time. 
CARNIVOROUS, Carnivorus, an epithet applied to thoſe a- 
nimals which naturally ſeek, and feed on fleſh. See AxIMAI, 
and Foop, 
It is a diſpute among naturaliſts, whether or no man be natural- 
ly Carnivorous? ſome contend that the fruits of the earth were 
intended as his ſole food, and that it was neceſſity in ſome places, 
and luxury in others, that firſt prompted them to feed upon 
their fellow-animals. Pythagoras and his followers looked on it 
as a great impiety; and ſtrictly abftained from all fleſb, from 
the notion of a metempſychoſis: and their ſucceſſors, the Bra- 
mins, continue the fame to this day. See PyTHACORIANs, 
BRACHMAN, @c. | 
The conſideration Gaſſendus chiefly inſiſts on, why man ſhould 
not be Carniverous, is the ſtructure and conformation of our 
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CARNOSIT V, is u'ed by ſome authors for a little fleſhy excreſ- 


CARO, in anatomy, Sc. See the article FLESH. 
Caro Muſculgſa quadrata, in anatomy, a muſcle fo called by Fal- 


CAROLINE, an epithet given to the four books compoſed by 


CAROLUS, an antient Engliſh broad piece of gold, ſtruck under 
K. Charles I. whoſe image and name it bears. Its value of late 


CARCTIDS, Ken, in anatomy, two arteries of the neck, 
one on each ſide, ſerving to convey the blood from the aorta, 


teeth; moſt of them being either inciſores or molitores; not 
ſuch as Carnivorous animals are furniſhed withal, proper to tear 


fleſh; except the four Canini: as if nature had rather prepared 
us for cutting herbs, roots, &c. than for tearing fleſh. 


"Toorn. . 
To which may be added, that when we do feed on fleſh, it is 


not without a preparatory coction, by boiling, roaſting, &c. And 


of all other foods, and-is prohibited in fevers, and many other 


' prized: the rodiuat at 


| length appears, and ® 
** — 19,0 8am to his — wb oben Juittirg 
OXen. who ormed to found defence df 
cadence. | . =_ of flutes, And in 
Sometimes the robber was overcome, ſometimes 
er; the victor's reward being the wn res the abo. 


The deſign of the exerciſe, was to teach 2nd accuſtom 
ſants, to defend themſelves againſt the attacks of — "<a Pe- 


even then, as Dr. Drake obſerves, it is the hardeſt of digeſtion 
CARPENTERS-#7r4, in a building, includes the "RE 
| floor. 
ee 


diſtempers: and laſtly, that children are rather averſe to all ani- 
mal foods, till their palates become vitiated by cuſtom; and the 
breeding of worms in them, is generally aſcribed to the too haſty 
eating of fleſh, 

To theſe arguments Dr. Wallis ſubjoins another; which is, that 
all quadrupeds which feed on herbs or plants, have a long colon, 
with a cœcum at the upper end of it, or ſomewhat equivalent, 
which conveys the food, by a long and large progreſs, from the 
ſtomach downwards, in order to ſlower paſſage and longer ſtay 
in the inteſtines ; but that in Carnivorous animals ſuch cœcum is 
wanting, and inſtead thereof there is a more ſhort and ſlender 
gut, and a quicker paſſage through the inteſtines. — Now, in 
man, the cœcum is very viſible: a ſtrong preſumption that na- 
ture, who is ſtill conſiſtent with herſelf, did not intend him for 
a Carnivorous animal. It is true, the cœcum is but ſmall in a- 
dults, and ſeems of little or no uſe; but in a foetus it is much 
larger in proportion: and it is probable, our cuſtomary change 
of diet, as we grow up, may occaſion this ſhrinking. See Co- 


CUM, and CoLon. 


Carnoſus, and MEMBRANE. 


cence, tubercle, or wen, formed in the urethra, neck of the 
bladder, or yard, which ſtops the paſſage of the urine. 

Carnoſities are very difficult of cure: they are not eaſily known, 
but by introducing a probe into the paſſage, which there meets 
with reſiſtance, They uſually ariſe from ſome venereal malady 


ill managed. 


lopius and Spigelius, but more popularly palmaris brevis. See 


PALMARIS. 


order of Charlemaign, to refute the ſecond council of Nice, 
with regard to the worſhip of images. See IMAGE. 
The Caroline books contain one hundred and twenty heads of 
accuſation againſt that council, and are couched in very harſh, 
reproachful terms. Some authors doubt of the antiquity and 
genuineneſs of theſe books: they are attributed by ſome to An- 
gelran, biſhop of Metz; by others to Alcuin: but others, with 
more reaſon, aſcribe them to the biſhops of France; alledging, 
that pope Adrian having ſent Charlemaign the acts of the coun- 
cil in 790, he gave them to be examined by the French biſhops; 
and that the Caroline books was the anſwer they returned. 
They were ſent to the pope about the time of the council of 
Frankfort; and were firſt printed in 1549, by M. Du Tillet, 
biſhop of Meaux, under the name of Elia Phylira. 


has been eſtimated at twenty-three ſhillings ſterling ; though at 
the time when it was coined, it is faid to have only teen rated at 


twenty ſhillings. —Sce Col x. 


_ roofing ; the foundation, carcaſs, doors, wi 
RAMING, FLOORING, Roorixc : 
Door, WIN Dow, 22 ee Cancas, 
88 uu. See the article Rur x. 
the art of cutting, framing 29 | 
PIT 0 —_— g's uſes of building, => aa 5 oy ary: 
e word 18 ve 1 y 
C art. e Carpentom, 2 Cu, cr 
arpentry is one of the arts ſubſervient to architectu a 
divided into two branches, Hye Carpentry, and $6; 88 
the firſt employed in raiſing, framin roofing Booring : 
2 Se. Se Hovss. 4 Te, of 
he ſecond is the conſtruction of veſſels for ſea; as &; 
_— Fs __ See SHIP, Boar, Ec. A, barks, 
e rules and practices in Ca „a to planing . 
morteſſing, tenanting, feribing, x 3 moulding, —_— 
much the ſame as thoſe in joinery : fo likewiſe are the i. 
inſtruments, and the ſtuff, the fame in both; all the di 
between the two arts conſiſting in this, that joinery is uſed in the 
ſmaller and more curious works. See Joinery. And Carges 
try in = larger, _ and coarſer. See SAwixe, Sce; 
BING, MouLDinG, PLANING, &c. ſee alſo Saw. Circ... 
3 Ec. ; : 3 
r. Pyrard aſſures us, that the art of carpentry is in i greateſt 
perfection in the Maldives iſlands : their works, * he ob 
ſerves, are ſo artfully managed, that they will hold tight and fem 
without either nails or pins. He adds, they are fo curiouſly put 
together, that no body can take them aſunder, but tho ac. 
quainted with the myſtery. 
CARPET, a fort of covering, worked either with the needle, or 
on a loom; to be ſpread on a table, trunk, an eſtrade, or erea 
a paſlage, or floor. 
Perſian and Turky Carpets are thoſe moſt prized ; eſpec: 
former: Carpets F $a . hair or ſhag * fide * 
called by the antients Tapetes; ſuch as had a ſhag on both lides, 
were called Amphitapetes. | 
Among jockeys, to ſhave the Carpet, is to gallop very doſe, cr 
near the ground; a fault foreigners charge on Engliſh Horſe, 
See GALLOP. LA 
Figuratively, an affair, propoſal, &c. are ſaid to be brought on 
the Carpet, when they are under conſideration, &c. 
CARPOBALSAM, or CarPoBALSAMUM,* the berry or fruit o 
the tree which yields the true oriental balm, or balſam; very 
much reſembling, both in figure, ſize, and colour, that of tur- 
pentine. See BALSOM. 
* The word comes from the Greek xa, fruit, and Cn 
©, balſom. 
| The Carfobalſamum is an oblong berry with a ſhort footfili, 
a brown wrinkled rind, marked with four ribs; of a grateful 
_ taſte and ſmell. 
It is ſeldom found in the ſhops ; that commonly fold in its place 
being only Jamaica pepper. Others ſubſtitute cubebs for it. 
CARPOCRATIANS, a branch of the antient gnoſtics, fo called 
from Carpocrates, who in the fecond century revived, and im- 
proved upon the errors of Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, 


and other gnoſtics. See FLORINIAN. 


to the brain, — See Tab. Anat. (angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 5. 5. 13.13. N. : 
(oſteol.) fig. 5. I. I. 2. 3. 3. lit. = my (ptaneb) fig. 12. lit. p. He owned, with them, one ſole principle and father of all thing, c 
See allo ARTERY, BLooD, and BRAIN. | whoſe name, as well as nature, was unknown. The world, is 
The right Carotid ariſes from the ſubclavian, juſt where that| taught, was created by angels, vaſtly inferior to the firſt princi- 
ſprings out of the porta; but the leſt immediately out of the aor-| ple. He oppoſed the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt; making him a mere 
ta. They both lie pretty deep, and being defended by the aſpe-| man, begotten carnally on the body of Mary by Meh, © thouz 
ra arteria, paſs free from any compreſſure, and without ſending| poſſeſſed of uncommon gifts, which ſet him above | 3 
out almoſt any branches, ſtraight to the cranium, Juſt before] tures. He inculcated a community of women ; and 2 
their arrival there, they ſend forth the external Caretid; and the ſoul could not be purified, till it had — — 5 
paſſing the os petroſum, proceed on with ſome circumvolutions ;| abominations; makin that a neceſſary condition perfecuon. 
till laying aſide their muſcular membrane, and giving branches to] See GnosTICs, and CERINTHIANS. | | 
the dura mater, they paſs along the cranium, defended by the CARPUS, Kepms, in anatomy, the wriſt; or that part 10 
ſides of the ſella turcica, and dura mater: and — ae Fa palm ow hand, * 8 . ( | 
to the outer-parts of the pia mater, and the nerves, they at . n. . 7. n. 12. o the 6 
reach the 3 of 2b dividing into infinite ramifications, | The Carpus, called alſo Brachiale, conſiſts, according to — ; 
they are loft in the cortical part; or perhaps proceed even | of ſeven, according to cthers, of eight bones af 8 bp" 
into the medullary part thereof. See CoxrEx, MepuLLa,| and bulks, placed in two ranks, four in each: odds : 
ec. | | articulated with the two focils; the ſecond with Ln k 
Hippocrates and the antients placed the ſeat of drouſineſs in theſe | metacarpus. They are ſtrongly tied together Fu be dure 2 
arteries, whence they had the name Carotide, g. d. ſoporariz, [| which come from the radius, and by the ann | r _—— pe 1 
from »ge95, drouſineſs: — for the ſame reaſon they were alſo which the tendons which move the fu paſs: altho 2 Were L 
called Lethargicæ and Apoplecticæ. D __ be er e — 2 yer . gives a particular by 
CARP-#F/hing. See the article Carp-FISHING. ry tendon which paſſes « : c 
SE Rent a kind of dance, or my 2 3 uſe The Arabians call it Raſceta; the Latins ſometimes Cary : 
; 9 neſia rform two perſons; | mus. : 5 : 
among the Athenians and Magneſians, pe y two pe CARBAT, Carar, of Canacr. fie the article Ca 2 
th 


the one acting a labourer, the other a robber. 
The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to ſowing and plough- | 


RACT, 
ing; {till looking warily about him, as if afraid of being ſur- Ee 


CARR, 


CAR 


* Canrvs, 2 kind of rolling 
5 . , 
and at the ſplendid entries of princes. See CHARIOT. 

jent Gauliſh, or Celtic, Carr 3 men- 


is from the ant 
: e his commentaries, under the name Carrus. 


Plutar t Camillus having entered Rome in triumph, 

TI — drawn by four Ehite horſes, it was looked 
on as too haughty an innovation. See TRIUMPH. PURA 

Cars, is alſo uſed for a kind of * open chariot. Ponta 1 
e that Ericthonius was the that harneſſed horſes, an 
-: <4 them in a Carr, or chariot. See CHARIOT. 

The Carr, on medals, drawn either by horſes, lions, or ele- 
phants, uſually ſignifies, either a triumph, or an r 
ſometimes a proceſſion of the images of the gods, at 2 10 — 
ſupplication; and ſometimes of thoſe of ſome illuſtrious family 
at 2 funeral. —The Carr covered, and drawn by mules, only 
ſignifies a Canſecration, and the honour done any one of having 
his image carried at the games of the Circus. See CONSECRA- 
TION, &c. 

The Carr uſed by the ladies, was called Pilentum, Carpentum, 
an! Baſterna. See BASTERNA. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle for the conveyance of perſons, goods, Cc. 
from place to place. See VEHICLE. - 

' CanxRIAGE of a Cannon, is the frame, or timber-work whereon 
it is mounted ; ſerving to point and direct it for ſhooting, and to 
convey it from place to place. See CANNON. : 

D. CakRIACE of a ffell. piece, conſiſts of two wheels, which 
carry long and ſtrong wooden beams, or cheeks, between which 
the cannon is as it were framed, moving on its trunnions as on A 
center: When it is required to move them, they add a vant- 
train, compoſed of two ſmaller wheels. 
"The ordinary proportion, is for the Carriage to have 13 of the 
length of the gun ; the wheels to be half the length of the piece 
in height : four times the diameter, or calliber, gives the depth 
of the planks at the fore end; in the middle 35. : 

The CaRrRIAGE of @ Ship gun, conſiſts of two wheels, without 
ſpokes. 

cb in agriculture, denotes a fort of furrow, cut for the 
conveyance of water, to overflow, or improve the ground. 

CARRIERE., fee the article CAREER. 5 

CARROUSAL,* or CaRROWSAL, a courſe, or conteſt of cha- 
riots and horſes: or a magnificent entertainment, on occaſion of 
ſome publick rejoicing : conſiſting in a cavalcade of ſeveral per- 
ſons, richly dreſſed, and equipped after the manner of the an- 
tient cavaliers, divided into ſquadrons, meeting in ſome publick 
place, and practiſing juſts, tournaments, and other noble exer- 
ciſes. See JusT, and TOURNAMENT. | 


The word comes from the Italian Caroſello, a diminutive of Car- 
ro, chariot. Tertullian aſcribes the invention of Carroaſali to 
Circe; and will have them inſtituted in honour of the ſun, her 
father: whence ſome derive the word from Carrus, or Carrus 
Sal is. | 


The Moors introduced cyphers, liveries, and other ornaments of 
their arms, with trappings, &c. for their horſes. The Goths 
added crefts, plumes, &c. 

CARR-TAKERS, are officers of the king's houſhold, who, when 
the court travels, have charge to provide waggons, carts, &c. to 
tranſport the king's furniture and baggage. 

CARTE BLANCHE, a French term, ſeldom uſed but in this 
phraſe, To give, or ſend any one the Carte blanche; i. e. to ſend 
him a blank paper, ſigned, for him to fill up with what condi- 
tions he pleaſes. | 

CARTEL, a letter of defiance, or a challenge to ſingle combat; 
much in uſe when thoſe combats were practiſed, for the deciding 
of difficult, and not otherwiſe to be determined, controverſies at 
law. See ComBarT, Dutr, Crameion, G. 

CARTESIAN Phibſophy, or CarTESanisM, the ſyſtem of 
philoſophy advanced by Des Cartes, and maintained by his fol- 
lowers, the Cartefians. See PHILOSO HV; fee alſo CAR T E- 
STANS. 

The Cartefian Philoſophy is founded on two great principles, the 
one metaphyſical, the other phyſical. The metaphyſical princi- 
ple is this, I think, therefore I am. This principle has been at- 
tacked and defended, with a world of ſpirit, and a world of zeal 
and partiality on either ſide: for, though it be true, that we are 
25 ſure by an inward perception or conſciouſneſs that we exiſt, as 
that we think ; yet it is true, too, that the concluſion of this rea- 
foning I am, is drawn from the antecedent 7think : ſince 75 think, 
fuppoles to be, or exiſt; and the mind ſees clearly the neceſſary 
connection between thinking and being. : 

But this principle Des Cartes ſhould not have propoſed as a new 
diſcovery: the world knew ere he taught it, that in order to 
think, it is required to be; and that he who actually thinks, actu- 
ally exiſts. See ExisrENC E, and THINKING, 

The phyſical principle of Cartefianiſm is this, that nothing exiſts 
tut fubfances - which appears a dangerous principle to the divines ; 
K. —— ere, every day in the ſchools of the 

icKs; who undertake to pr 
— prove, that there are abſolute ac- 


Subſtance he Kk 1 2 
. =— ve two kinds; the one a ſubſtance that 


throne, uſed in triumphs, 


ſubſtance extended. Actual thought 
tuereſore, and actual extenſion, are the eſſence of 1 | 


| 


* 
8 


tbat the thinking ſubſtance cannot be without ſome actual 
thought ; nor can any thing be retrenched from the extenſion of 
a thing, without taking away ſo much of its ſubſtance. 
The article of this 'is refuted by Mr. Locke, who ſhews, 


that thinking is not eſſential to the ſoul, or that its eſſence does 


not conſiſt in thought; but that there are various occaſions 
wherein it does not think at all. See IDEA. The latter is ſtiffly 
oppoſed by the Jeſuits, &c. as inconſiſtent with the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation ; but is much better confuted by the modern 


writers, from the principle of the Newtonian philoſophy. See 


MATTER, EXTENSION, Oc. 

The eſſence of matter thus fixed in extenſion, Des Cartes natu- 
rally concludes there is no vacuum, nor any poſſibility thereof in 
nature; but that the world is abſolutely full: for mere ſpace is 
precluded, by his principle ; in regard, extenſion being implied 
in the idea of ſpace, matter is ſo too. If there were any ſuch 
thing as a vacuum, ſays he, it might be meaſured : the vacuum, 
therefore, is extended, and of conſequence is matter; every thing 
extended being matter. See VACUUM, and PLENUM. 

Theſe principles of phyſicks once ſuppoſed, Des Cartes explains 
mechanically, and according to the laws of motion, how the 
world was formed; and whence the preſent appearances of na- 
ture do ariſe, He ſuppoſes, that God created matter of an in- 


definite extenſion ; that he divided this matter into little ſquare 


portions, or maſſes full of angles; that he impreſſed two motions 
on this matter ; one, whereby each part revolved round its cen- 
tre; another, whereby an aſſemblage, or ſyſtem of them, turned 
round a common centre: whence aroſe as many different vor- 
tices, or eddies, as there were different maſles of matter, thus mo- 
ving round common centers. See VORTEX, 

Theſe things thus ſet a-going, the conſequences, according to 
Des Cartes, in each vortex, will be as follows: the parts of mat- 
ter could not move and revolve among each other, without ha- 
ving their angles gradually broke; and this continual friction of 


parts and angles, muſt produce three elements: the firſt, an in- 


finitely fine duſt, formed of the angles broke off ; the ſecond, 
the ſpheres remaining, after all the angular irregularities are thus 
removed: theſe two make the matter of his firſt and ſecond ele- 


ment. And thoſe particles not yet rendered ſmooth and ſphe- 


rical, and which ftill retain ſome of their angles and hamous 
parts, make the third element. See ELEMENT. 

Now the firſt, or ſubtileſt element, according to the laws of mo- 
tion, muſt take up the center of each ſyſtem, or vortex, by rea- 
ſon of the ſmallneſs of its parts: and this is the matter which con- 
ſtitutes the ſun, and the fixed ſtars above, and the fire below. 
See SUN, FIRE, &c. The ſecond element, compoſed of ſpheres, 
makes the atmoſphere, and all the matter between the earth and 
the fixed ſtars; in ſuch manner, as that the largeſt ſpheres are 
always next the circumference of the yortex, and the ſmalleſt 
next its center. See AIR, and ETHER. The third element, 
or the hooked particles, is the matter that compoſes the earth, all 
terreſtrial bodies, comets, ſpots in the ſun, &c. See EarTH, 
Comer, Spors, Cc. | 

This ſyſtem, though very artfully concerted, yet carries with it 
more of the air of a romance, than of a juſt philoſophy. Ac- 
cordingly, both divines and phi:5ſophers cry out on it: the firſt, 
that it leads to atheiſm, by furniſhing the maintainers of an eter- 
nal matter, with means how, from the laws of motion, to ac- 
count for the production of the world: though, it is certain, Des 
Cartes ſuppoſed a deity; and ſo muſt all who admit his philoſo- 
phy ; elſe whence will they derive that motion of matter, which 
of itſelf is deſtitute of any ſuch principle? See MarTER. 

But the philoſophers have much better pleas againſt it; and the 
elements, ſubtile matter, hooked atoms, vortices, and other ma- 
chines, are now nearly on the fame footing with the occult qua- 
lities of the antient peripateticks. See SuBTILE Matter, Vor- 
TIcks, &c. 

Indeed, Des Cartes, by introducing geometry into phyſicks, 
and accounting for natural phænomena from the laws of mecha- 
nics, did infinite ſervice to philoſophy ; and contributed, both 
by his practice and example, to purge it from that venerable ruſt, 
which in a long ſucceſſion of ages it had contracted: accord- 
ingly, to him, in ſome meaſure, is owing the preſent ſyſtem of 
mechanical, and even Newtonian philoſophy. See NEwTonian 
Philsſopby. 

Cartefianiſm was ready to be prohibited by an arret of the par- 
liament of Paris; and had been ſo, in effect, but for a burleſque 
addreſs preſented to the firſt preſident. | 


CARTESIANS, a ſect of philoſophers, who hold or aſſert Carte- 


ſean principles. See CAR T ESIAN Phileſophy. 

Rene Des Cartes, the noble founder of this ſet, was of Bre- 
tagne, born in the year 1596. His monument informs us, 
That having maſtered all the learning of the ſchools, which 
<< proved ſhort of his expeRation, he betook himſelf to the ar- 
mp, in Germany and Hungary; and there ſpent his vacant 
< winter hours, in comparing the myſteries and phænomena of 
nature; with the laws of mathematics; daring to hope, that 
<< theſe might unlock the other. Quitting, therefore, all other 
„ purſuits, he retired to a little village near Egmond, in Hol- 
land; where ſpending twenty-five years in continual reading 
sand meditation, he his deſign, 
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- Thoſe of cannon and mortars, are uſually in caſes of paſtboard, 
or tin, ſometimes of wood, half a foot long ; taking up the place 


He was a perſon of great genius and penetration, both as to the 
ae ah orderly 1 diſpoſing of things. He begun 

a new method of philoſophy, and finiſhed it, on his own founda- 
tion. His reputation in foreign nations, appears from his monu- 
ment ; which conſiſts of four faces, inſcribed with ſo many en- 
comiums. It was erected at Stockholm, where he died, in the 
year 1650, by Monſieur Chanut, the king of France's reſident in 
that court. But his bones were afterwards removed to Paris, at 
the charge of M. d'Alibret, who alſo erected a handſome monu- 
ment over them, in the church of St. Genevieve. 
CARTHUSIANS, an order of religious, inſtituted by S. Bruno, 
about the year 1086 ; remarkable for the auſterity of their rule, 
which obliges them to a perpetual ſolitude, a total abſtinence 
from fleſh, even at the peril of their lives; and abſolute ſilence, 
except at certain ſtated times. See Ox DER, MoxAsTIc, Moxk, 
Se. 
Their houſes were uſually built in deſarts, their fare coarſe, and 
their diſcipline ſevere. It is obſerved, that the monaſtical piety 
is ſtill better preſerved in this, than in any of the other orders. M. 

P Abbe de la Trappe, however, endeavours to ſhew, that the Car- 
thuſſians do not live up to the auſterity enjoined by the antient ſta- 
tutes of Guigues, their fifth general. M. Maſſon, at preſent gene- 
ral of the order, anſwers the abbat ; and ſhews that what he calls 
the ſtatutes, or conſtitutions of Guigues, are, in reality, only cu- 
ſtoms compiled by father Guigues; and that they did not become 
laws till long after. | 
CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a ſmcoth, ſolid, uniform, flexible, 
elaſtic part of an animal; ſofter than a bone, but harder than 
any other part, 
Cartilages ſeem to be nearly of the fame nature with bones, and 
only to differ as more or leſs hard. See Box E. There are ſome 
very hard, and which even become bony with time; as thoſe, v. g. 
which form the ſternum; ſee SrERN Uu. Others are ſofter, 
and ſerve to compoſe entire parts; as thoſe of the noſe, ears, &c. 
where an eaſy gentle motion is required; their natural elaſticity 
ſerving them for antagoniſt muſcles. See Nos, SS. 

| There are others ſofter ſtill, partaking of the nature of ligaments, 
and thence called Ligamentous Cartilages. See LIGAMENT. 
There are Cartilages of various figures, acquiring various names 
from the things they reſemble : one is called Annularis, becauſe it 
reſembles a ring; another X7phoides, from its reſembling the point 
of a dagger; a third Scutiformis, becauſe made like a buckler ; 


and fo of the reſt. See each under its proper head, ANNULAR, | 


SCUTIFORM, Cc. | 

Cartilages have no cavities for marrow; nor any membranes, or 
nerves, for ſenſation. Their uſes are to prevent the bones from 
being damaged or wounded by a continual friction ; to join them 
together by a Synchondroſis; and to contribute, in great meaſure, 
to the well forming of ſeveral parts; as the noſe, ears, trachea, 
eyelids, &c. | 

CARTON),# or, as we pronounce it, CarRTooN, in painting, a 
deſign, made on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards calqued through, 
and transferred on the freſh plaiſter of a wall, to be painted in 
freſco. See Des1GN, CALQUING, and FREsco. 

* | Jon in the original French, ſignifies chic paper, or paſt- 
Card. 

CARTON is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, for working in moſaic, 
tapeſtry, Sc. The Cartoons preſerved at Hampton-Court, are 
deſigus of Raphael Urbin ; intended for tapeſtry. Sce Richard- 
fon in his Eſſay on Painting, where he ſpends a great part of a 
chapter on the Colouring of the Cartcoms. 

CARTOUCH,* a wooden caſe about three inches thick, girt 
round with marlin, and loaden with two, three, or four hundred 
musket balls, beſides fix or eight balls of iron of a pound weight; 
to be fired out of a hobit, or ſmall ſort of mortar, chicfly for the 
defence of a paſs, or the like. | 

*The Cartoach is alſo called by the French Gargeuge, Gargouche, 
or Gargzo!fſe. 
In cannon of caſemates or other poſts, which defend the paſſage 
of the ditch, or the like, Cartauches have a terrible effect: ſince 
burſting aſunder they ſpread the ſhot they are loaden with far and 
wide. There are divers other forms and compoſitions of Car- 
touches, ſome made for guns, &c. 

CARTOUCH is alſo uſed for what is more frequently called a Car- 
tridge. See the article CARTRIDGE. | 

Car rouck, “ alſo denotes an ornament in architecture, ſculpture, 
Sc. repreſenting a ſcroll of paper; being uſually in form of a 
table, or flat member, with wavings; whereon 1s ſome inſcrip- 
tion, or device, ornament of armory, cypher, or the like. 

*The word is French, formed from the Italian Cartaccio, which 
ſignifies the ſame. 
Cartouches are ſometimes drawn on paper, as in the titles of maps, 
Sc. and ſometimes made of ſtone, brick, plaiſter, wood, &&c. 
for buildings. 

CARTRIDGE,“ in the military art, the charge or load of a fire- 
arm, wrapped up in a thick paper, paſtboard, or parch- 
ment ; to be the more readily charged, or conveyed into the 
piece. 

* Cartridges are the ſame with what the French call Cartoucbes ; 

from which word Skinner ſcruples not to derive Cartridge. 


paper. 
CARVING. See the article ScuLpTURe. 
CARUNCULA, CaruncLE, a term in anatomy, 


CARUNCULZ Cuticulares Alæ, a name whi 


CARUNCULZ Lachrymales, are two little emine 


CaruncuLz Myrtifermes, in anatomy, are four litt] 


CaRUuNCULZ Papillares, or Mamillares, are little pretuberancez 


CARUS, Kzges, in medicine, a ſpecies of lethargic diſeaſe, con- 


pulſe, which is high, and the face ruddy; whereas the pulſe is 


CARYATIDES, or CAR IAT Es, in architecture, a kind of order 


lonic.— When they join to a 


of the bullet in the piece, to whoſe calliber the iam 
portioned. Thoſe of muskets, piſtols, and Som pr 


is prg. 
s Only 


contain the charge of powder, with a ball wrapped up in thick 


nifying a little piece of fleſh ; bei dimi 1 Proper] lg. 
Caro, fleſh. See FLESH. e Lat, 
The name Caruncula, is applied to ſeveral parts of the bod. 

| ye 


the nymphz. See Nymen x. 1 anatomiſts gire 
NCes, one in ea 
great canthus, or corner of the eye; ſeparatins +, _ 
lachrymalia. See EyE. EG Pater Punch 
Some reſtrain the appellation Lachrymalis to the Carunch i 
greater, or inner canthus; calling that in the leſſer ceanthu z * 
minata. ng 
Bartholin, and ſome other anatomiſts, miſtake the Ca 
ſor lachrymal glands ; which they ſuppoſe placed on the unct 
lachrymale, to prevent the continual ſhedding of dn "yp 
Dionis ſhews the miſtake, and maintains them to be w1 Ia * 
but only duplicatures of the inner membrane of the N 
Some anatomiſts ſay, they help to keep the two 3 % 
when the eyes are ſhut. See LACHRYMALIA Punga. ths 
e 

or fleſhy knobs, about the ſize of myrtle-berries, or oor 
name; found adjoining to, or rather in the place of the hym : 
in the parts of generation in women. FN 
Some ſuppoſe them to be largeſt in maids, and to grow leſs and 
leſs by the uſe of venery ; but others, with more probabilit 
make them the conſequences of venery in the firſt copulation; 
deriving them from the broken membrane of the hymen, whoſe 
fragments ſhrunk up they appear to be. Sec Hruxx. 


on the inſide of the pelvis of the kidneys, made by the extremi- 
ties of the tubes which bring the ſerum from the glands in the 
exterior parts, to the pelvis. 

They were firſt diſcovered by Carpus; and thus calle], from 
their reſembling a little teat, or pap. They are in form of a. 
corns heads, and leſs red than the fleſh, as well as harder than 
the ſame. They are about the bigneſs of a pea, but larger at 
top than at bottom ; ending, as it were, in a point, in the place 
where they are perforated to let the urine fall into the baſon. Sce 
E1DpNeyvs, PELvis, &c. - 


fiſting in a profound fleep, with a ſudden deprivation of ſenf- 
tion, and motion, and an acute fever. 

The Carus differs from a Coma in this, that the patient, in the 
latter, anſwers when interrogated ; but not in the former; ſee 
Coma : from a lethargy it is diſtinguiſhed by the fever which at- 
tends it, which the lethargy is free from; and by the return of 
ſenſation, which the lethargic perſon finds when agitated vr 
pricked ; ſee LETHARGY : from a proper apoplexy, by the fre- 
dom of reſpiration, which is always hurt in an apoplexy ; ſee 
APOPLEXY: from an epilepſy, in that there is no motion or 
froth at the mouth in the Carus from a ſyncope, by tie 


low, and the face cadaverous in the ſyncope : from an hy- 
ſteric ſuffocation, in that the patient hears and remembers 
things in the latter, not in the former. See SYNCOPE, Ep. 
LEPSY, Oc. | 


of columns, or pilaſters, under the figures of women, dreſſed in 
long robes, ſerving to ſupport entablatures.— See Tab. Archi. fr. 
38. ſee alſo ORDER of Colunms. CD 

The origin of the Caryatides is related by Vitruvius: the Greeks, 
he obſerves, having taken the city Carya, led away their wo- 
men captives; and to perpetuate their fervitude, repreſented 
them in their buildings, as charged with burdens, ſuch as thoie 
ſupported by columns. | | 
The C mc bras M. te Clerc obſerves, are not now repreſents? 
25 among the antients, viz. as ſymbols of flavery, with hat 
tied before and behind; thoſe characters being ſuppoſed 1njurots 
to the fair ſex. Among us, they are repreſented as images 
juſtice, prudence, temperance, &c. I heir legs are always wo 
be cloſe to each other, and even acroſs ; their arms laid - 2 
the body, or to the head, or at leaſt as little ſpread as pus 
that as they do the office of columns, they may have, as _ 
poſſible, the figure thereof. Sometimes their arms are a » 
for the greater delicacy ;' as in the hall of the Swiſs guar re 
the Louvre: but M. le Clerc does not approve of ſuch mu 
lations. 
When inſulated, they ſhould never have any great weight to 


: *1 he 

j ir entablat d pedeſtal are ordinaril to 
fps; Fen they join to a wall, S. it is adviſeale pot 
conſole over them, which may appear to ſuſtain the we : Fo 


their entablature ; otherwiſe, as they repreſent women, is 
not ſeem ſo proper to ſuſtain great loads. — W hen oy __ 
in form of angels, the fame author would have them wn Het 
entablature, which in that caſe is to be Corinthian, 


hands, The 


be only meant an occaſional change in 
which ſeems to be the juſt 
reaſon of the thing, 

to fall;) there will 


antien + the Caryatides frequently to ſupport baskets, 
IP gr Foot and theſe they called Canefire, or Ciftife- 
EPHORZ. ; . 
C 480 * of water, from a higher into 2 lower 
TN. Fehe Tralian Coſcats, which fig: 
i French, formed of the Italian Cſcald, m 
p Times of caſcare to fall; and that from the latin cade- 
_ | | Tivoli; rtificial, as 
ither natural, as that of Tivoli; or 2 , 
22 Verkailtes, c. and either falling with a gentle deicent, 
thoſe of the Sceaux; in form of a buffet, as at TRL or 
* ſteps, in form of 2 perron, as at St. Clou; or from baſon 
82 i a 4 les and cavities 
8. or CASCANESs, in fortification, are holes and g 
cones 'of wells, made in the Terreplein, near a rampart 3 
from whence a gallery, dug in like manner under ground, is con- 
ed, to give air to the enemies mine. . 
CASE (in aneh is underſtood of the different inflections, or 
terminations of nouns; ſerving to expreſs the different ſtates, or 
relations they bear to each other, and to the things they repreſent. 
See Nou. : 2 | FR 
There is a great diverſity among grammarians, with regard to 
nature r of Caſes: they generally find ſix Caſes, even 
in moſt of the modern languages, which they call the Nomina- 
tive, Genitrve, Dative, Accuſative, Vacatrue, and Ablatrve : But 
this ſeems only in compliance with their own ideas, which are 
formed on the Greek or Latin, and which they transfer to other 
languages. 3 
The truth is, if, by Caſe, 
the termination of a noun, or name, 
idea of Cafe, (regard being had either to the 
or the ſound of the word Caſus, from cadere, 


in this ſenſe be juſt as many Caſes as there are different termina- 


tions of nouns in the ſame number, i. e. in ſome languages more, 
in others lefs, and in others none at all. , a | 
Indeed, the generality of authors either have not any preciſe no- 
tion of Caſes at all, or they wander ſtrangely from that notion : 
for they always reckon five Caſes of nouns in the Greek, and 
ſix in the Latin: Though ſeveral of theſe Caſes be frequently a- 
like, as the Genitive and Dative ſingular, of the firſt declenſion 
of the Latin ; the Dative and Ablative plural of the ſecond, &c. 
the Genitive and Dative dual of the Greek, &c.— So that the 
termination is not the ſole criterion of the Caſe. 
It ſeems, however, much more agreeable to the principles of 
grammar, which only conſiders words materially, to make as | 
many different Caſes, as there are changes in the terminations of 
a name; which would free the Engliſh, and other modern 
tongues, from the embaraſs of Caſes ; moſt of them expreſſing 
the various relations, not by changes in termination, as the an- 
tients, but by the appoſition of articles and prepoſitions. On 
this footing it is certainly wrong to ſay, v. g. that of a father, is 
the genitive Caſe of father; and t 4 father, the dative; for of 
and to are no part of the name father; they are no cloſes or ter- 
minations, but articles, or modificatives, which ſhew the diffe- 
rent relation of the word father. And the fame may be ſaid of 
the Caſes of nouns, in the French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe 
tongues, Oc. | 
But the caſe is otherwiſe in the Greek name mTegs, or the La- 
tin patris; which are real Caſes of the words amp, and pater, 
and different from them: and ſomewhat like this may be ſaid of 
the Hebrew, Arabic, Armenian, Poliſh, and German langua- 
ges; which in the ſame number admit of changes in the termi- 
nations of words: and yet in theſe languages, Caſes are pretty 
different from what they are in the Greek and Latin. The He- 
brew names, for inſtance, are not properly declined by Caſes 
the relation expreſſed by the genitive Caſe, it is true, occaſions 


an alteration in them ; but then this alteration, inſtead of being | 


m the noun governed, as in the Latin, in the Hebrews is in that 
which governs; as Y)] DN verbum falfitatis; where the change 
is not in JW falſitas, but in Ai for N verbum. | 
F. Galanus makes ten Caſes in the Armenian; obſerving, that be- 
ſides the fix ordinary Caſes, there is one which ſerves to expreſs 
theinſtrument wherewithany thing is done; another for narration, 
to expreſs the ſubject; a third to ſhew that one thing is in ano- 


ther; and a fourth to ſhew a relation between one thing and a- 


nother.— Authors make but three Caſes in the Arabic, as having 
only three terminations, an, in, and an. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that though many of the langua- 
ges have not properly any Caſes of nouns; yet moſt, if not all 
of them, have a kind of Caſes in their pronouns, without which 
it would be hard to conceive the connection, or ſyntax of a dif- 
courſe ; and which, therefore, make a neceſlary part of gram- 
mar. See the relations expreſſed by each Caſe under its proper 
_ a GeniTive, Dariv, Ee. 
SE, in printing, a large flat oblong frame, placed aſl divi- 
ded into ſeveral compartments, 5 8 cells; 3 
Which are lodged a number of types, or letters of the ſame kind ; 


They fay, 4 Caſe, or rather pair of Caſes, of Greek, of He- 
brew, of Pica, &c 


CASE-HARDENING, a method of preparing iron, fo as to ren- 
der its outer ſurface hard, and capable of reſiſting the file, or any 


edged tool. It is uſed by file-cutters for coarſe files; by gun- 
ſmiths, to harden the barrels of guns; and by others, on other 
occaſions. See Iron; ſee alſo FILE, &c. 
The proceſs of Caſe-bardening is thus: they take hoofs, or horns 
of kine, dry them in an oven, and powder them; then put an 
equal quantity of bay ſalt to it, and mingle both together with 
ſtale urine, or whitewine vinegar : ſome of this mixture they 
lay upon loam, and wrap it about the iron, putting alſo more 
loam over all. Then they lay it on the hearth of a forge to dry 
and harden; and when it is dry and hard, they put it into the 
fire, and blow till they give the lump a blood-red heat, but no 
greater: then it is taken out and quenched, and the Caſe-hard- 
ened iron is taken out of the Caſe. See STEEL, and HAaRDEn= 
IN G. 

CASEMATE, or CAsE MEN, in architecture, denotes a hollow 
moulding, which ſome architects make of a circle, and others 


7. See MOULDING. - a 5 
CasEMATE, or CAZEMATE, in fortification, See the article 


CAZEMATE. | 
CASERNS, or CazrRns, in fortification, little rooms, or huts, 
erected between the ramparts, and the houſes of fortified towns, 
or even on the ramparts themſelves; to ſerve as lodgings 
for the ſoldiers of the garriſon, to caſe the garriſon. See GARRI- 
SON. 
There are uſually two beds in each Caſern, for ſix ſoldiers to lye, 
who mount the guard alternately; the third part being always on 
duty. 
CASES Reſerved, in the Romiſh polity, are conſiderable fins, the 
abſolution of which is reſerved by the ſuperiors to themſelves, or 
their vicars. 
There are ſome Cafes reſerved by the pope, and others by the bi- 
ſhops: in convents ſome are 4 by the chapter, &c. 
None but theſe, or their vicars, can abſolve in ſuch Caſes; ex- 
cept at the article of death, when all reſerved Caſes are abſolva- 
ble by the ordinary, See ABSOLUTION. | 
CASE-SHOT, are musket-bullets, ſtones, old pieces of iron, or 
=> like, put up into Caſes, and fo ſhot out of great guns. See 
—_ 4 
e-ſbot is chiefly uſed at ſea, to clear the enemies decks when 


2 
they are full of men. 
CASH, in commerce, the ſtock of ready money, which a mer- 
chant, or other perſon has in his preſent diſpoſal, to negotiate; 
ſo called from the French term Caiſſe, i. e. cheſt, or coffer, for 
the keeping of money. | 
M. Savary ſhews, that the management of the Caſhof a compa- 
ny, is the moſt conſiderable article; and that whereon its good 
or ill ſucceſs chiefly depends. See Company. | 
CASHIER, the Caſh-keeper ; he who is charged with the receiving, 
and paying the debts of a ſociety. See Cask. 
In the generality of foundations, the Caſbier is called Treaſurer ; 
ſee TREASURER, RECEIVER, fc. | | 
CASING of Timber-work, is the plaiſtering a houſe all over on the 
out-{ide with mortar ; and ſtriking it, yet wet, by a ruler, with 
the corner of a trowel, or the like inſtrument, to make it reſem- 
ble the joints of free-ſtone; by which means, the whole hauſe 
appears as if built thereof. 
CASK,* a piece of defenſive armour, wherewith to cover the head, 
and neck; otherwiſe called Helmet, and Head-piece. Sec HEL 
MET, ; 
The word is French, Caſgue, formed from Ca , 
a diminutive of Caſſis, * nen eee 
Le Gendre obſerves, that antiently, in France, the Gens d' Ar- 
mes all wore Casks. The king wore a Cash, gilt; the dukes 
and counts, ſilvered; gentlemen of extraction, poliſhed ſteel 
and the reſt plain iron. : 
The Cast is frequently ſeen on antient medals; where we may 
obſerve great varieties in the form and faſhion thereof; as the 
Greek faſhion, the Roman faſhion, c. F. Joubert makes it 
the moſt antient of all coverings of the head, as well as the moſt 
univerſal, Kings, emperors, and even gods themſelves are ſeen 
therewith, That which covers the head of Rome, has uſually two 
wings, like thoſe of mercury: and that of ſome kings, is fur- 
niſhed with horns, like thoſe of Jupiter Ammon, and ſometimes 
barely bulls, or rams horns, to expreſs uncommon force. 
Cask, in heraldry, the fame with helmet. See HeraLpar. 
Cask, is alſo uſed as a common name for veſſels of divers kinds; 
in contra- diſtinction from the liquor, or other matter contained 
. See VEssEL. | 
ga hogſhead of ſpirits, &c. is ſaid to weigh 4 C. ; and 22 
T. Cast and liquor; a punchion, 6 C. ⁊ and FA Cask and li- 
quor. See Ton, Cc. 8 | 
A Cask of Sugar, is a barrel of that commodity, containing from 
eight to eleven hundred weight.—A Cas of almonds, is about 


whence the compoſitor takes them out, each as he needs it, to three hundred weight. 
—_— and make a page, or form. See PainTiNG, Ler- | CASATION,;® in the civil law, the act of abrogating, or annul- 
8 -. | ling any act or ure. See ANNULLING, SCG. 
KEE " 2500 ood comes from the Latin gzoſare, to quaſh, or ſhake 


| 


21 The 


CAS 


The occaſions of Caſſation are 1ſt, when a decree is directly con- 


Names and Situs tions of 


7 


- 


trary to another decree; and both againſt the ſame party, a2dly, © Longitude. [ Latitud 
When decrees are directy contrary 8 the expreſs deciſion of ſta. lle Stars. 2 1 1 nl 
tutes, or cuſtoms, 3dly, When the formalities preſcribed by the "> ty 5 2 
laws have not been obſerved. : Y 21 | : 4415646 5 Fy 
CASSIA, Keg, in medicine and pharmacy, a purgative fruit, — 2 4 56 26 160 6 
brought from the eaſt; being the produce of a plant of the ſame 2 8 © - 3 - 4 10 23] ; 
name; called in Engliſh the pudding pipe tree. North, in the top of the chair-back 26 46 3152 = #7156 
'This is ſometimes more particularly denominated Caſſia fiſtula, 5 | 32] 7 
227014 vey, 8 way diſtinction from another drug called Ca/- South. in the top of the chair-back N * 2 41155 7 46 6 
fa lignea. See Cass 1A Lignea, | In the preced. arm of the chair 42 25151 916 6 
There are four kinds of Caſſia, alike in properties, and nearly en 25 5 31149 22 58] 6 
in figure; being all in long black pods: but very different, if x 2 28 5753 57 9 6 
conſidered with regard to the trees that produce them. SIT 10 we + 155 10 106 
are, the Cafſia of the Levant, that of Egypt, that of Braſil, and] In the middle of the chair. back, the o 48 
that of the all ends FIVE 8 Lucida Cathedrz) - 5 59 4 5 x 3 2 
CassIA of the Levant, is the fruit of a very high tree, whoſe bark : : 12 9 2355 142 7 
is aſh- coloured, its wood very firm, and its grain cloſe; towards pr wy wed app ＋ 2 K „5 A 
the center, its wood is of an ebony black, towards the circum- 1 8 5 pete tn a g e 8 20 1852 14 40 4 
ference yellowiſh: its flowers are yellowiſh, and produce a fruit 9545 mY 73 2 
in form of a long pod, round and maſſive; of a reddiſh colour, | In the head I * ” * 59 4916 7 
bordering on black. When ripe, it is full of a black, ſweetiſn In the breaſt, Schedir. 3 30 21146 6 4] 4 
pulp, divided by little woody cells: in this pulp are found little Preced, of the north. in the rod T 29 955|41 25 * 
hard grains, in manner of ſtones, ſhaped like hearts, which are South. in the rod 27 6 1238 18 5206 
the ſeed of the tree. This Caſſia muſt be choſen new, in latge] 28 1 
s, heavy, and of a tan celour; the bark, when broke, ; AAe zn tn. 25 15 5159 53 4 6 
= ind white within, full of 2 de fof vols of « feet ne 1 the rod 5 be 17 2 515 
taſte. 9 155 In the girdle | 
Cass1a of Egypt, is like that of the Levant, except that the tree is In the n the laſt of the north. ; 4 1 4 18 1 ja 
higher, and the leaves narrower; the fruit ſmaller, and the bark 25 5 
ſofter. | | | 3 Preced. againſt the navel 7 52 45147 2925] 6 
Cass 1A of Braſil, is the largeſt of all: ſome of the pods are found] Over the ſeat of the chair 9 38 44149 47 35] 3 
four or five inches in circumference. This kind is not very com- La of contig: Ones againk the navel 4 38 * 9 x. 56 
mon in the ſhops. ON ed 5 TR 3 107 5 
CassIA of the undi, is that now chiefly uſed; though heretofore nome ä 19 31 3115413 8156 
the popular Caſſia was the Levantine. It is ſent from the An- | 14 57 40 50 36 12) 6 
J tilles; where it is produced in ſuch abundance, that the veſſels, | 15 46 12 51 1351] 6 
10 in their ho 0 ſe it as ballaſt: whence it is, that we] That under the hind arm 28 
in their home voyages, uſe it as t: whence it is, that 7 28 3043 5 164 
find it fo often foul and dirty: the tree that yields it reſembles a| That preced. the knee to the ſouth. 11 13 15145 4 6 
peach-tree. Its flowers, which are yellow, grow in cluſters ; Prec. of the midd. in ſ. part of ſeat 20 39 49132 49 54/6 


and, as they decay, leave behind them a fruit or pod an inch 35 
thick, and a foot ( ſometimes two) long. The fruit, while in TINO ths 3 A 
its growth, is green; when ripe, it becomes a dark violet. Tis That following the knee 


13 37 15146 23 26] 3 
23 28 45 54 11 22] 6 
14 81414458 53] 6 
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choſen in the ſame manner as that of the Levant. North. in the frame 27 23 4055 58 20/6 

When the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet taken out, it is Midd. in north. part of the frame 25 12 2953 52 3815 
141 | moſt properly called Caſſia fi/tula, or Caſſia in the cane, For uſe, „ | | 
1 the pulp is taken out, and driven through a hair ſieve. The a- Laſt of the midd. in ſ. part of frame 22 34 51451 50166 
th pothecaries put off little of this better kind, but what is old, and That in the! | 16 26 53145 30 1816 
1 . Left in fouth part of the Gums: ooo | go ey 
Wb Caſſia, when green, as alſo the flowers of the Caſſia tree, are com- [AED P I F 5 , * 58 1 4 6 
5 q | | fted in the Levant and the iſlands ; and have almoſt the fame ef- 45 7 5 
+44: feats with the common Caſſia, the baſis of moſt purgative ele- South. of the following, in north. 8 27 37 23153 11 1804 
* * Ctuaries. | | Part of the frame) I 3 28 14|57 11 9] 5 
i* The TinAure of CasslA, is a flight infuſion of the pulp with the | North. of the ſame A 29 15 46[54 21 3/45 
| ſeed. IL 1 51 14155 5947] 6 

N 22 13 42[47 44 14| 6 


The Extract of CàsslA, is nothing but the pulp ſeparated from the 


14 4 . | 
j 11 ſhell and the ſeeds; with the addition of a certain quantity of 0 22 36 1848 5 2 
: 
. 


29 045 83 24 16 


ſugar to preſerve it from turning ſour. ; 
25 21 2948 53 9] 6 
4 
6 


Cas1Aa Lignea, or XYLOCASSIA, is the bark of a tree much like 


that which bears the cinnamon; growing promiſcuouſly with it | In the extremity of the foot 27 53 53148 57 31 


72 in the iſland of Ceylon. I 3 23 3953 12 19 
bal The two barks are gathered and dried in the ſame manner; their 55 6 
# {I ſmell and taſte are nearly alike ; they are equally ſweet, poignant 8 4 50 53 28 1715 


E and agreeable; and their colour, form, and thickneſs ſcarce dif- 
I; >, fer at all. But the Caſſia is the fatter, and more mucilaginous ; 
and in chewing diſſolves in the mouth, without leaving any thing 
woody behind; whereas the woody part of cinnamon ſtill ſticks, 
though ever ſo well chewed, —Some authors will have the tree 
which bears cinnamon bear the Caſſia too; and make the only 
difference between them to conſiſt in this, that the firſt comes 
from Ceylon, and the latter from the coaft of Coromandel. See 
CINNAMON. Caſſocſ, as well as the thing, from the antient Caracalla, 2 
CASSIOPEIA, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the nor- of upper garment which hung to the heels. 
2 hemiſphere, ſituate next wo Cepheus. See COnNSTELLATI- ee e ee 
In 1572, there appeared a new ſtar in this conſtellation, which | CASTANETS, CasrA CNET TES, or CASTANETTAS, 4 Lind 
at firſt ſurpaſſed in magnitude and brightneſs Jupiter himſelf; | of muſical inſtrument, wherewith the Moors, Spaniards, 
but it diminiſhed by degrees, and at laſt diſappeared, at the end| Bohemians, accompany their dances, farabands, and gutt 
of eighteen months. It alarmed all the aſtronomers of that age, | It conſiſts of two little round pieces of wood dried, and hollos- 
many of whom wrote diſſertations 'on it; among the reſt, Ty-| ed in manner of a ſpoon, the concavities whereof are places on 
cho Brahe, Kepler, Maurolycus, Licetus, Gramineus, &'c. Be- one another, faſtened to the thumb, and beat from to time — 
za, the landgrave of Heſſe, Roſa, &c. wrote to prove it a comet, the middle finger, to direct their motions and cadences. 
and the fame which appeared to the Magi at the birth of Jeſus| Ca/tagnetts may be beat eight or nine times in the ſpace of one 
Chriſt, and that it came to declare his ſecond coming: they were meaſure, or ſecond of a minute. e The 
anſwered by Tycho. See ST Rx. | CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or office in Poland. on 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Caſſiapeia, in Ptolemy's catalogue, | Caftellans are ſenators of the kingdom, but ſenators of the 
are thirteen; in Tycho's twenty eight; in the Britannic cata-| claſs, and, in diets, fit on low ſeats, behind the palatins 
logue, Mr. Flamſtead makes them fifty ſix. The order, great ſenators. They are a kind of lieutenants of * pa- 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Sc. whereof, are as] and command a part of a palatinate under the palatine. 
follow: | e LATIN E. | 
| CASTING 


1 


CASSOCK,* a kind of ſurtout, or long upper ent, wore 0- 
ver the reſt of the habit; particularly by the clergy, and an. 
tiently likewiſe by the laity. | 

* The word comes from the French Caſaque, a horſeman's cot; 
ſome derive that again, by corruption, from a garment of the 
Coſacks: Covarruvias , from the Hebrew Caſab, to cover; 
whence the Latin Caſa, cottage; and Caſula, a diminutive of Cs 
ſa, another name of the Cafſock. Laſtly, others derive the name 


CAS 


CAST in ſoundery, is the running of a melted metal into 
2 — prepared. for that purpoſe. See FoUNDERY, and 
1 L Candle, is the filling the moulds with tallow, See 


8 Call, Siluer, os Copper in plates. See CoINING- 


'G of Lead on cloth, is the uſing a frame or mould cove 
CasTING 9 cencloch-gnd linen over it, to caſt the lead into very 
ſheets. See PLUMBERY. 

CasrinG of Metals, of Letters, Bells, Figures, &c. 
DERY- | 


| 


frames or moulds filled with ſand or earth, wherein the figure 
the metal is to take, has been impreſſed, in creux, by means of 
the pattern. See FOUNDERY. |, 2! GST I 

The goldſmiths alſo uſe. the bone of the cuttle- fiſn, to mould 
and caſt their leſſer works of gold and filver ; that bone, when 
dried, being reducible to a kind of a fine pumice, very ſuſcepti- 
ble of all impreſfions. See Cr TIE EB E. 

CasTING in Stuc or Plaiſter, is the filling a mould with fine liquid 


piece of ſculpture, and run together again. There are two 
things to be obſerved with regard to the mould: the firſt, that it 
be well ſoaked with vil before the plaiſter be run, to prevent its 
pack-threads ta draw it off the more eaſily when the work is dry. 
dee STATUE, and FouwppbER Tx. 4 . 

Casrixc, in falconry, is any thing gi 
_ cleanſe his gorge. See HAW XM 1 
Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. plumage, f. e. feathers; and 
cotton: the latter whereof is generally in pellets about the big- 


n an hawk to purge and 


her gorge after ſupper.” In the morning ſhe will have af? them 


and condition they are found in, the ſtate of its body is conjectu- 


larly if black, green, flimy, or the like, it is otherwiſe. - The 

Calin of plumage is oþſeryed after the ſame manner as that of 
cotton. „ Ts 3 52 

CasTING, in joinery, c. Wood is ſaid to caſt or warp, when, 


the air, or other accident, it ſhoots or ſhrinks; in prejudice to 
its flatneſs or ſtraightneſs , _ ES BN ay 
CASTLE, in a modern ſenſe, is a place fortified by nature, or art, 
either in city or country, to keep the people. in their duty, or re- 
fift an enemy. See FoRTREss, 5 e 
A Coftk is a little Citadel. See CI TA l. 
CasTLE, in the ſea language, denotes an elevation on the deck of 
a veſſel; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, raiſed aboye the reſt. 
See DERCk. 55 „„ a Cy 
Ere-Cas r LE, Caſtello dj prora, & c. Sce-Fore-Coftle. _ 
Hind-CASTLE, Caſtello di poppa. See Poop, and STERN. 
CasTLE-WakrD, or CasTLE-GUARD, CASTELGARDUM, or 
Nardum Caſiri, an impoſition laid on ſuch as dwell within a cer- 


who watch and ward the Ca/t/e, 


ſuch as are . to this ſervice. | 
CASTOR, in a ronomy, a moiety of the conſtellation Gemini; 
called alſo Apolh. See Grmini, 47 | 


ſea appears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the ſhip, in form of 
two, or even Tus or four fire-balls: when one is ſeen 
one, it is more properly called Helena; two are denominate 

Caſtor and Pollux, and ſometimes Fedor des. See METE = E 
Cofter and Pollux, are commonly judged to portend a ceſſation of 
the ſtorm, and a future calni; bein rarely ſeen till the tempeſt 
3s nigh ſpent. Helena alone 4 « ie { 

reſt part of the ſtorm yet behind. 
ASTOREUM, or Casrorivm, in pharmacy, a liquid matter 
incloſed in bags or purſes near the anus of the caſtor, or beayer ; 
 fallly taken for the teſticles of that animal. RE 


The bags in which the Caſtoreum is contained, are about the 


males; the liquor incloſed, ſerves to give the caſtor an tite, 
being preſſed out of its receptacles, on occaſion, by Mag : 
when taken off, the matter dries and condenſes, ſo as it may be 
e to a powder; by hanging in the chimney it becomes of 
- e conſiſtence of wax. It is oily, of a ſharp, bitter taſte, and a 
Kong diſagrecable ſmell. It is uſed to fortify the head and 
rep parts, it rallies the languiſhing ſpirits, reſiſts poiſons, 
an provokes the ;menſes in women. It is uſed in lethargies, 
0 exles, vertigo's, tremblings, ſuffocations of women, and on 
a . Bartholine, and other authors, aſcribe to it a 
water P oerty of precipitating things to the bottom of the 
For the choice of Caftereum the beſt is Ol 

CC | eum, it is that of Dantzic; that 
i 1 8 A. much inferior; the largeſt apes ne" 
at Tay rongeſt, are the moſt eſteemed, eſpecially, when 


8 das fleſhed. Care is. to be taken that it have not 


See Foun- d 


CasTING 44 Sand or Earth, is the running of à metal between two | 


plaiſter, that had been taken in pieces from off a ſtatue or other | 


fticking : the ſecond, that each piece whereof it conſiſts, have a 


neſs of hazel- nuts, made of ſoft fine cotton, and conveyed into | 
out; at which time they are to be obſerved, and from the colour 


red. If they be c out round, white, not ſtinking, nor very 
moiſt, it is an indication all is well; if otherwiſe, particu- 


either by its drought or moiſture, or the drought or moiſture of | 


tain compaſs about any Caſtle, towards the maintenance of thoſe | 


The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for the circuit itſelf, inhabited by | 


CasToR, and Pollux, in meteorology, 2. fiery meteor, which at | 


ill, and witneſſes the ſeve- 


bigneſs of a gooſe- egg, and found indifferently in males and fe- | 


CAT 


weight, which is known by ſqueezing,it ; the ſophiſticated being 
ſoftiſh, and yielding a liquid, ſtinking honey ; and the natural, 
hard and heavy, of a brisk ſmell, and full of filaments, 
Caftartum is uſed in the compolition of Venice treacle and Mith- 
ridate, beſides various other hyſterick and cephalick medicines. 
They draw an oil from it called Oil of Caſtor ; and it is alſo uſed, 

While in its liquid ſtate, to make ſeveral kinds of unguents, 
The Ruſſian way of curing Ca/tereum, is deſcribed in the Philb- 
fophical Tranſactions thus: <4. To get the milk out of the beaver's 
&« ſtones, og bags it ſhould be) put a proper quantity of water, 
ce with half a ſhovel full of wood- aſnes, tie the bags in couples, 
e and put them in the boiling water for half a quarter of an 
« hour, Lay birch- bark on the fire, and ſmoke the bags well 
<« over it for an hour, till they be well dried; hang them up for 

a week or more, till perfectly dry and hard, they may then 

c be packed up for uſe or exportation.“ 

Casrok Shin, the furr or skin of an amphibious animal called 

\  Cafter, or beaver, ſometimes found in France, Germany, and 

Poland, but moſt abundantly in the province of Canada in North 
America: formerly it appears alſo to have been found in Eng- 
land. But there is no ſuch animal known among us now. V. 
Ray's Synopſ, An. Quad. p. 213. See alſo FURR, SKIN, Oe. 

Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of hats, and furrs. See HaT, 
Sc. Beſide this; in 1669, an attempt was made to employ it 
in other merchandizes; accordingly, a manufactory was ſettled 
in the Fauxbourg S. Antoine near Paris, where they made 

_ cloths, flannels, ſtockings, &c. of Caſtor, with a mixture of 
wool. The manufacture flouriſhed for a while, but ſoon de- 

cayed, it being found by experience that the ſtuffs loſt their dye 
| 2 wet, and that when dry again they were harſh, and ſtiff as 
elts. 

The merchants diſtinguiſſi three kinds of Caſtor, though all 
equally the ſpoils of the ſame animal; theſe are New Caſtor, 
Dry Cafter, and Fat Caſtor : New Caſter, called alſo inter 
Caſtor, and Muſcovite Caſtor, becauſe ordinarily reſerved to 
ſend into Muſcovy, is that taken in the winter-huntings. This 
is the beſt, and moſt eſteemed for rich furrs, as having loſt none 
of its hair by moulting. Dry Caſtor, or lean Caſtor, is the. re- 
ſult of the ſummer-huntings ; when the beaſt is moulted, and 
has loft part of its hair: this being much inferior to the former, 
is little uſed in furrs; but moſtly in hats. Fat Caſtor, uſually 
called Old coat, is that which has contracted a certain fat, unctu- 
ous humour, by ſweat exhaled from the bodies of the ſavages, 
who have wore it for ſome time: this, though better than the 
dry, is yet only uſed for hats. | 
After the hair is cut off the skin to be uſed in hats, the pelt or 
skin it ſelf, is uſed in various works, viz. for the coyering of 
mails and trunks, in ſlippers, &c. See Coup ANY of Canada. 

CASTRAMETATION,* the art; or act of incamping, i. e. of 
placing and diſpoſing an army in camp. See CAamy. | 

*The word is more uſed in ſpeaking of the TI e of the 
antients, than thoſe of the moderns. It comes from the Latin 
Caftrum, camp; and Metari, to meaſure, or lay out. 

CASTRATION, in chirurgery, the operation of gelding, i. e. of 
cutting off the teſticles, and putting a male animal out of a ca- 

pacity of generation. See TESTICLES. 
Caftration is much in uſe in Aſia, eſpecially among the Turks, 
who practiſe it on their ſlaves, to prevent any commerce with 
their women. The Turks ca/trate to the purpoſe, making a ge- 
neral amputation both of teſticles and yard. Caſtratian alſo ob- 
tains in Italy, where it is uſed with a view to preſerve the voice 
for ſinging. See Eunvucn. | 

Caftratio is ſometimes found neceſſary on medicinal conſidera- 

tions, as in mortifications and ſome other diſeaſes of the teſticles, 

eſpecially the ſarocele and varicocele, Some have alſo uſed it in 
maniac caſes, See SARCOCELE, &c. | 

CASTRATION is alſo practiſed on women: Athenzus mentions, 
that king Andramytes was the firſt who caſtrated women. He- 
ſychius and Suidas ſay, Gyges did the ſame thing. Galen ob- 
ſerves, that women cannot be ca/trated- without danger of life. 
Dalechampius, on the forementioned paſſage of Athenæus, holds, 
that it is only to be underſtood of ſimple pad- locking. 

CASU confimili, a writ of entry, where a tenant by courteſy, or 
for life, aliens in fee or in tail, or for another's life: it takes its 
name hence, that authority being given by ſtat. Weſt. 2. to the 
clerks in chancery, to make new forms, as often as any new 
caſe ſhould ariſe, not under any of the old forms ; they framed 
this writ to the likeneſs of the other called Caſu proviſo. Sce 
Casu Proviſo. ö e e 3 

Casu Proviſe, a writ of entry, given by the ſtatute of Gloceſter, 
in caſe where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for term of 
life, or in tail: and lies for him in reverſion againſt the alienee. 

CATABAPTIST,* a perſon averſe. from baptiſm ; particularly 

from that of infants, See BAPT ISI. 

The — 55 is Ws ee . the ns arg e 5 in 
compoſition, figniſies againſt, contrary ; and gar, I waſh. 

CATABIBAZON, in e the oba deſcending node; 
called alſo Dragons Tail. See Dxacon's TALL. | 

CAT ACAUSTIC Curves, in the higher geometry, the ſpecies of 
cauſtic curves formed by reflection. See Causr ie Curve. + 

CATACHRESIS,* Kerexypnore, a figure in rhetoric, whereby an 
improper word is uſed inſtead of a proper one. 


with honey or other drugs, to inerenſe its 


* The word is formed: from the Greek xa]aygaopuar, abuter, 
I abuſe; 
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thought, we uſe, 


CATACLYSMUS, Karaxavep®, a Greek name for a deluge, 


CATACOMBS,* or Catacumss, CaTACcUMB=z, denote grot- 


of St. Peter and St. Paul; and M. Chaſtelain obſerves, that a- 


Caracomss, is more particularly uſed in Italy, for a vaſt aſſem- 


in the primitive Chriſtians hid, and aſſembled themſelves to- 


one another, in the ſame Catacomb, parallel to the alley. They 


no FF. 


at laſt, But this opinion has even leſs of probability than the 


among the Romans, after they 
burning from the Greeks ; and now, none but ſlaves were laid 


1 abuſe; of ara, againſt, or contrary fo; and ypaouet, I 
uſe. 
The Catachreſis is, when for want of a word proper to expreſs a 


or rather abuſe a word that comes ſomewhat 
near it: as when we call a perſon who has killed his mother, 
maſter, or prince, Parricide; which word, in propriety, is only 
applicable to him who has murthered his father. See PARRI- 


CIDE. 


Thus, Vir gregis ipſe caper; to build a horſe, or ride on a ſwitch, 


are Catochreſes. 


or inundation of waters. See DeLUGE, and OVERFLOW- 
ING, 


Places r ht afford conveni "Pg 

the primitive Chriſtians 7 but could never bs dale ent for 
NV hen the empire became chriſtian, they were again ln 
till the reading of I know not what author, who ment; uſed; 
occaſioned them to be again looked into.—As to the ke 
pher Xp, it is obſerved to have been in uſe among the anti J 
long before chriſtianity aroſe. The abbot Bencini fa ape, 
compoſed of the two Greek letters XP, under which 40 5 as 
myſtical was comprehended ; but no author gives an pe 

what that myſtery was. — 


CATACOUSTICS, called alſo Ca rA HOxI Cs, the ſcien 


reflected ſounds ; or that part of acouſtics which a 
properties of echoes. See Acou Teen th 
2 STICS; ſee alſo Echo, and 


to's, or ſubterraneous cavities, for the burial of the dead. See CATADUPA, & a cataract, or water-fall. See CarTaracry 


FunteraAL, Toms, Cc. 


The word comes from the Greek 1 
wards; and Jures, a noiſe. men Of un. down. 


* Some derive the word Catacomb from the places where ſhips are 
CATADUPI, x. re, an appellati given by the ans; 
. a 2 the N! OY i 


laid up, which the modern Latins and Greeks call Cunbæ. O- 
thers ſay, that Cata was uſed for ad, and Catacunbas for adtum- | 
bas : Accordingly, Dadin ſays, they antiently wrote Catatum- 
bas. Others fetch the word from the Greek xa7a, and x, 


a hollow, cavity, or the like. 


Catacombs are alſo denominated Crypt, and Cæmeteria. See 


CRryYPTA, and COEMETERIUM. 
Antiently, the word Catacomb was only underſtood of the tombs 


mong the more knowing of the people of Rome, the word Ca- 
tacomb is never applied to the ſubterraneous burying-places here- 
after mentioned, but only to a chapel in St. Sebaſtian, one of 
the ſeven ſtational churches ; where the antient Roman calen- 
dars fay, the body of St. Peter was depoſited, under the conſu- 


late of Tuſcus and Baſſus, in 258. 


blage of ſubterraneous ſepulchres about Rome, chiefly at about 
three miles from that city in the Via Appia; ſuppoſed to be the 
ſepulclires of the martyrs; and which are viſited accordingly, 
out of devotion; and reliques thence taken, and diſperſed through- 
out the catholick countries; after having been firſt baptized by 
the pope, under the name of ſome ſaint. See Saixr, MarTYR, 


and RELICKs. 3 
Theſe Catacombs, are ſaid by many to be caves, or cells, where- 


gether ; and where they interred ſuch among them as were 
martyred. Each Catacomb is three foot broad, and eight or ten 
high ; running in form of an alley, or gallery, and communi- 
cating with others: in many places, they extend within a 
league of Rome. There is no maſonry or vaulting therein, 
but each ſupports it ſelf : the two ſides, which we may look on 
as the parietes, or walls, were the places where the dead were 
depoſited ; which were laid lengthwiſe, three or four rows over 


were commonly cloſed with large thick tyles, and ſometimes pie- 
ces of marble, cemented in a manner inimitable by the moderns. 
Sometimes, though very rarely, the name of the deceaſed is found 
on the tyle : frequently, a palm is ſeen, painted, or engraven ; or 
the cypher Xp, which is commonly read pro Cbriſto. See 
SAINTS. 
The opinion held by many proteſtant authors is, that the Ca- 
tacombs are heathen ſepulchres, and the fame with the puticuli 
mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius; maintaining, that whereas it 
was the practice of the antient Romans to burn their dead, the 
cuſtom was, to avoid expence, to throw the bodies of their 
ſlaves to rot in holes of the ground: and that the Roman Chri- 
ſtians, obſerving, at length, the great veneration paid to re- 
licks, reſolved to have a ſtock of their own: entering, there- 
fore, the Catacombs, they added what cyphers and inſcriptions 
they pleaſed, and then ſhut them up again, to be opened on a 
favourable occaſion. Thoſe in the ſecret, add they, dying, or 
removing, the contrivance was forgot, till chance opened them 


former. 


Mr. Monro, in the Philgſephical Tranſaims, takes a medium 

between the two extremes. He ſuppoſes the Catacombs to have 

been originally the common ſepulchres of the firſt Romans, and 

dug in conſequence of theſe two opinions, that ſhades hate the 

light ; and that they love to hover about the places where the bo- 

dies are laid. 

Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the original way of 

diſpoſing of the dead; and appears to have been propagated by 

the Phoenicians, throughout the countries to which they ſent cc- 
lonies : the interring as we now do, in the open air, or in tem- 

ples, was firſt introduced by the Chriſtians. When an antient 

hero died, or was killed in a foreign expedition, as his body was 

liable to corruption, and for that reaſon unfit to be tranſported 
intire, they fell on the expedient of burning, in order to bring 

home the aſhes, to oblige the manes to follow]; that fo his coun- 

try might not be deſtitute of the benefit of his tutelage. It was 

thus burning ſeems to have had its original ; and by degrees it be- 

came common to all who could bear the expences of it, and took 
place of the antient burying: thus Catacamùs became diſuſed 

had borrowed the manner of 


the inhabitants about the cataracts of ile.— 

RACT, | See Cara. 

The Catadupi are repreſented as all deaf; made ſo b 

__ din of the falling waters. See Caranura, Dean” 
c. 5 


CATAFALCO, an Italian term, literally Hau ine Scaffold, It 


is chiefly uſed for a decoration of architecture, ſeulptu 
painting ; raiſed on a timber ſcaffold, to ſhe * 
in a — ſolemnity. N n tomb, 

CATAGMATICS,* medicines proper to ſolder, and unite broł 

bones; by promoting the formation of a callus, See Car 5 

FRACTURE, and Bows. : | = 

he word comes from the Greek F . 

Am againſt, and ay, or n formed of 
The principal Catagmatics, are the Armenian bole, gum traga- 
canth, oſteocolla, Cyprus nuts, frankincenſe, aloes, and bo 4 

IC,* a term in .— The antien 
talectic Verſes, thoſe which ee either feet 2 1 A 
oppoſition to Acatalefics, which are compleat verſes, wantin 

' noth'ng, | | ns 
» 3 5 word comes from the Greek u, and ay, defin, 1 

CATALEPSIS, Kemanyrs, or CATALEPsY, in medicine, a kind 
of apoplexy ; or a drowſy diſeaſe, wherein the patient is taken 

ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, and fixed in the ſame poſture wherein the dif- 
eaſe firſt ſeized him; his eyes open, without ſeeing, or under- 
ſtanding. See APOPLEXY. 

This diſeaſe is very rare, nor is its cauſe eaſy to aſſign. Boer- 
haave takes the immediate cauſe to be an immobllity of the 
common ſenſory, in the ſituation of the firſt acceſs; whence an 
abſolute ſtagnation of the blood in the brain, and a ceſſation of 
all the functions of the brain, as well as thoſe depending thereon ; 
the muſcles alone remaining in their firſt tenſion ; and reſpira- 
tion, and the pulſe preſerved, though generally weak. 

It is uſually preceded by a long intermitting fever, a melancho- 
lic dry temperature, a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hæmor- 
er great frights, and intenſe, continued meditation on one 

ect. 

Upon diſſection, the arteries and veins of the cerebrum are 
found very turgid, and the blocd cloſe rammed in them: it is 
ſometimes cured by copious hæmorrhages of the noſe; ſternu- 
_— vomitives, and veſicatories, are likewiſe applied to good 
purpoie. 

It ſeldom paſſes into any other diſeaſe ; ſometimes indeed intoan 
epilepſy, convulſions, madneſs, or atrophy ; but it commonly 
ends in death. See Carvs, LETHARGY, c. 

CATALOGUE, Kemary@, a lift, or enumeration of the names 

of ſeveral books, men, or other things; diſpoſed according to a 

certain order. | 

The jeſuits of Antwerp have given us a Catalgue of the popes; 

which makes what they call their Premlæum, &c. See Por- 

LAUM, and BOLLANDIST. ; by N 

CATALOGUE of the Stars, is a lift of the fixed ſtars, diſpoſed in 

their ſeveral conſtellations ; with the longitudes, latitudes, Ee. 

of each. See STAR. ; | 

The firſt who undertook to reduce the fixed ſtars into 2 Cats: 

Kue, was Hipparchus Rhodius, about one hundred and twenty 
ears before Chriſt ; in which he made uſe of the obſervations 

of Tymocharis and Ariftillus, for about one hundred and eighty 


years before him. Ptolemy retained Hipparchus's Cataigut; 


though he himſelf made abundance of obſervations, with a view 
to a new Catalgue, about the year of Chriſt oy 
n U 


a Syrian, brought down the ſame to bis time. 2 


Kue of the fixed ſtars; ſince tranſlated out of Perſian ef 
tin, by Dr. Hyde. The third who made a Catalgue from 
own obſervations, was Tycho Brahe; who determined the = 
of ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven ſtars, for the year 1000 
which Kepler, from other obſervations of Tycho, ar "Johine 
increaſed to the number of one thouſand, in the Rudolpit 


tables. At the ſame time, William, landgrave of Car Byr i 


his mathematicians, Chriſtopher Rothmannus, and gu i 
gius, determined the places of four hundred fixed fans, by G 


own obſervations; which Hevelius prefers to thoſe 4 ho 


in the ground. See INTERRMENT. 


Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia and India, made a _ or 


Vo, 


CAT 


in Li a reformata, 
ed wt oy hs 2 the year 1700, from his erty 
obſervations : for the reſt, he followed 1 ycho's . ; by . 
ay where he thought fit. Anno 1677, Dr. Halley, in 

2 f St, Helena, obſerved three hundred and fifty ef 
2 = viſible in our horizon. The ſame labour wp —_— | 
b F Noel, in 17 10, who publiſhed a new Catal:gue o * © 2 

To conſtructed for the year 1687. The next was J. E aq" us, 
who made a Catalogue of 1888 fixed ſtars: whereof nine —_ 
| dred and fifty had likewiſe been obſerved by the een Ape 
hundred fifty-five by Dr. Halley; and only fix hundred an 


imſelf. . 
three by himſe ſt, is the Britannic Catalggue, compiled 


The laſt, and greate | 
from the obſervations of the accurate Mr. Flamſteed ; who 1 


ſeries of years devoted himſelf wholly thereto. 
* CY nothing 3 either in the obſerver, or apparatus, 
ve may look on this as a perfect work, ſo far as it goes. - is 
pity the impreſſion had not paſſed through his own hands: that 
now extant, was publiſhed by authority, but without the au- 
thors conſent: it contains two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty-four ſtars. There was another publiſhed in 1725, pur- 
ſuant to his teſtament : and Dr. Halley, his ſucceſſor in the ob- 
ſervatory royal, is now engaged in ſupplying the omiſſions of 
both, by his own obſervations. See OBSERVATORY. 
CATAMITE, CaramiTus, a Ganymede, or boy kept for ſo- 

domy. See SODOMY. . | 

CATAPAN, or Ca rirAx, a name the later 5 Greeks, about 
the twelfth century, gave the governor of their dominions in 
Italy. . Es 
Ughellus, and others, ſay, Catapan was the ſame with Capita- 
neus; formed therefrom by metatheſis, or tranſpoſition : others 
derive it from , juxta, and aar, ome; in which ſenſe, Ca- 
tapan was a governor general, or magiſtrate, who had the dire- 
Aion of all: others will have it derived from zz mrT0tenTE9, 
that is, next after the emperor. In which ſenſe, Catapan was a 
ſecond maſter, Secundus Dominus. Du Cange derives it from 
247: me, captain; which the Greeks applied to every governor, 
and even every man of quality. - 
CATAPASM,* kau , a dry medicine, compoſed of a mix- 
ture of powders, to be ſprinkled on the body. 

„The word comes from the Greek ygmz, in, and zug, I 
ſprinkle. Po, IN 
There are Catapaſms of divers Kinds: ſome odoriferous, uſed in 
the way of perfume: others fortifying, applied to the ſtomach, 

heart, or head; others eſcharotic, for eating off dead fleſh. 
CATAPELTA, an inſtrument of puniſhment, in uſe among the 
antients. It conſiſted in a kind of preſs, compoſed of planks, 
between which the criminal was cruſhed to death. | 
CATAPHORA,* Kamgees, a kind of lethargic, or drowſy diſ- 
eaſe; the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Coma. See the ar- 
ticle Coma. 
*The word is compounded of yg, or zar, downwards; and 
esp, to bear. : 
 CATAPHRYGIANS, antient hereticks; ſo called, as being of 
the country of Phrygia. See PHRYGIANS. 
They were orthodox in every thing, ſetting aſide this, that they 
took Montanus for a prophet, and Priſcilla and Maximilla for 
true propheteſſes, to be conſulted on every thing relating to reli- 
gion; as ſuppoſing the holy ſpirit had abandoned the church. See 
MoNnTANIST. 
CATAPLASM, * RK2mnmaerua, popularly called Poultice, an 
external medicine, in form of a pulp; of a ſoft conſiſtence, 
like an unguent, or cerat ; compoſed of various liquors, parts 
of plants, oils, unguents, &c. according to the variety of in- 
tentions. 
* The word comes from the Greek yg mnTAagow, illino, I ſmear, 
or apply outwardly. 
Its ordinary uſes are, to aſſuage pain, ſoften, reſolve, diſ- 
cuſs, or ſuppurate matter collected in the external parts of the 


Ricciolus, 
one hundr 


y. 
The common Cataplaſm for theſe intentions, is compoſed of 
white-bread, milk, yolks of eggs, ſaffron and oil of roſes. 
CATAPULTA),* a military machine, uſed among the antients 
for throwing huge ſtones, and ſometimes large darts, and jave- 
lins, twelve or fifteen foot long, on the enemy. 


* The word is originally Greek, ygmT:iAms, formed a0 Tx; 
Ag. See PELTA. 


The Catapulia is ſaid to be the invention of the Syrians. Some 
authors make it the ſame with the Balk/ta ; others different. See 
BALLISTA. 

CATAPUTIA, a medicinal plant, commonly called the leſſer 
Surge. Tt purges with ſuch a violence, both upwards and down- 
wards, that few phyſicians venture to preſcribe it. 
CATARACT® of Hater, a fall, or precipice, in the channel, or 
bed of a river ; cauſed by rocks, or other obſtacles, ſtopping the 
courſe of its ſtream : from whence the water falls with a great 
noiſe and impetuoſity. | 

The word comes from the Greek vg pe. 50m, cum impetu decido, 


I tumble down with violence; compounded of down; 
and fag, dejicio, I throw down. 8 3 


Such are the Cataradis of the Nile, the Danube, Rhin 
L e, &c. 
Strabo calls that a Cataract, which we call a Caſcade; and 


determined the places of 


CAT 


| what we call a Cataract, the antients uſually called a Catadipa. 
See Casc ADR, and CATADUPA. | 
Herminius has an expreſs diſſertation, De admirandis mundi 
Catarattis 7 & ſubterraneis; where he uſes the word in a 
new ſenſe ; ſignifying, by Cataract, any violent motion of the 
elements. 

CATARACT, in medicine, a ſuffuſion of ſight, ariſing from a little 
film, or pellicle, which ſwimming in the aqueous humour of the 
eye, and getting before the pupil, intercepts the rays of light, 
See SIGHT. 

The Catara# is ſuppoſed to be formed by a condenſation of the 
more viſcous parts of the aqueous humour, between the uvea 


tached from the cryſtalline it ſelf; which is only an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral little pellicles, laid over one another. See CRY“ 
STALLINE, 

There are two kinds of Catara#ts, the Genuine and Spurious ; 
the firſt owing to a humour amaſſed in the eye, coagulated and 
fixed therein, and deſtroying its uſe: the latter ariſes from 
fumes or vapours, thrown upon the eye by ſome accident; as in 2 
fever, £c.—The genuine Cataract has ſeveral degrees, and ſeve- 
ral names: at firſt the patient ſees, as it were, clouds, moats, 
flies, &c. diffuſed over the objects in view: thus far the Cata- 
raft is called Imaginary; there being nothing yet appearing to 
the eye of another perſon. As the ſuffuſton increaſes, the pupil 
begins to appear of a ſea-green colour ; ſometimes like the air 
full of clouds; and then the Catara# is called Water, or water - 
fall. When the evil is arrived at its height, and the matter 
ſufficiently coagulated, the patient loſes all ſight; the pupil 
ceaſes to be tranſparent, but becomes white, or brown, or 
ſome other colour ; which laſt is what we properly denominate 
a Cataract. | 

Couching of CATARACTs. For the cure of a Cataract, recourſe is 
had to the operation of couching ; which is performed by run- 
ning a ſteel needle into the eye, through the adnata, by the ecge 
of the cornea, on the ſide cf the little canthus, till it arrive at 
the middle of the Cataract; then, turning the needle round, they 
twiſt the Cataract about its point, till being thus reduced into a 
little compaſs, it is brought down beneath the pupil, and couched, 
or lodged in the bottom of the eye, and there left: thus, the im- 
pediment being removed, the light gets admiſſion. — To render 
the operation effectual, care muſt be taken, that the pellicle or 
Cataract be ripe, or arrived at its conſiſtence, fo as it may be 
eaſily rolled up; that its parts be cruſhed, or broke in rolling up, 
and lodged fo ſecure, as not to riſe up again by its elaſticity ; and 
perhaps alſo, that it diſfolve and conſume at the bottom of the 


eye. 


phyſicians and ſurgeons, as Heifter, Briſſeau, Maitre Jan, Oc. 
oppoſe, and ſubſtitute a new one in its place: their Opinion is 
that inſtead of couching, or laying a little membrane, or pel⸗ 
licle, it is the cryſtalline it ſelf that is thus couched, and lodged 
in the bottom of the vitreous humour. This they ſuppoſe ta 
have been condenſed, and to have loſt its tranſparence ; whence 
inſtead of being an inſtrument of viſion, it proves an obſtacle to 
it, by ſhutting out the rays from the retina, This alteration of 
its tranſparence, is accompanied with a change of colour ; it ſome- 
times becomes greeniſh; and on this account is called by the 
Greeks Glaucoma, —The Glaucoma and Cataract therefore, in 
their opinion, are the fame things: though in the other hypo- 
theſis they are very different; the firſt being reputed incurable, 
but not the latter. See GLaucoma, | 

The chief reaſon urged in behalf of this latter hypotheſis. ; 
the royal academy of ſciences, where it was Pune — af. 
ter the operation of couching, the perſon cannot ſee without a 
convex lens. — Now if no more were done, than the taking 
away a pellicle from before the cryſtalline, it would be in the 
lame condition as before, and would make the ſame refractions: 
nor would any lens be neceſſary: whereas, ſuppoſing the cry- 
ſtalline couched, it is evident the lens will be required to ſup- 
ply its place. To which it is anſwered, that there have been in- 
ſtances of perſons who have ſeen, after couching, without any 
lens; at leaſt, it is granted, that immediately after the opera- 
tion, ſeveral perſons have ſeen very diſtinctly: and though lens's 
ſoon become neceſlary, yet the firſt moment wherein they faw 
without, ſeems to be a proof that the cryſtalline was not 
couched, | | 

M. de la Hire, in confirmation of the antient ſyſte 

this reaſon for the neceſlity of a lens, after the — Meg 
that the vice which produced the Cataract is ſill ſubſiſting in 


too few rays paſs: a failing to be repaired by a lens, which 
throws a greater quantity of rays on the retina.—He adds ſome 
experiments made on the eyes of oxen ; the reſult of which 
was, that the cryſtalline could never be laid perfectly in the 
bottom of the eye, but there {till ſtuck up, ſo as to ſtop up part 
of the paſlage of the rays; partly on account of its bulk, and 
partly on that of its being ſuſtained by the aqueous and vitreous 
humour : he adds, that in the operation of couching, the needle 
is apt to ſcratch the anterior ſurface of the cryſtalline, and open 


Vol. I. | 


the membrane wherewith it is inveloped ; the conſequence of 
| 2K which 


and the cryſtalline: though ſome take it to be a pellicle, de- 


This is the popular theory of Cataracts, which ſome modern 


the aqueous humour; which being too thick and muddy, lets 
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the Cataſtrophe, muſt have the fame qualifications as the Cata- 


— IT 


which will be wrinkles, which will render the refractions irregu- 
lar, and change the direction of the rays which ſhould all meet in 
the ſame point; ſo as to ſpoil the repreſentation of objects. 
Laſtly, it is infiſted, that if the cryſtalline be couched, the pa- 
tient would not ſee at all, for want of the neceſſary refractions. 
See CR YSTALLIN E, and V15SION. ; 
M. Antoine, on the other hand, relates, that upon opening a per- 
ſon whom he had couched on both eyes, he found the two cryſtal- 
lines actually couched, and lodged at the bottom, between the vi- 
treous humour and the uvea, where they were left by the needle ; 
and yet the perſon ſaw without either : which ſhews, both that 
the operation of couching the cryſtalline is practicable, and that 
viſion may be performed without it. In effect, the vitreous and 
aqueous humour, upon removing the cryſtalline, may be ſuppo- 
ſed to run into the cavity, to aſſume the figure of its mould, and. 
perform the refractions and offices of the cryſtalline ; it being 
found, by experiment, that the refraction is the ſame in both hu- 
mours. See Ex E. I 
To ſhew, however, that there are Catara/7s diſtin from 
Glaucomas, M. Littre produced before the ſociety an eye of a 
man blind twenty-two years; wherein was a diſtinct Catarat, 
or pellicle, which cloſed the aperture of the pupil. See PUPIL, 
VISILox, &c. ; 
CATARRH,* in medicine, a preternatural diſtillation, or de- 
fluxion of a ſharp, ſerous humour from the glands, eſpecially 
about the head and throat, upon the parts ſubjacent. See 
FLux10N. | 5 
* The word is Greek, ygmppes, formed from yy ragrew, defluo, 1 
flow down. | 
Catarrhs are, generally, occaſioned by a diminution of inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration on taking cold; the effect whereof is, that the 
lymph, that ſhould paſs by the skin, ouzes out upon thoſe 
glands; and being thus extravaſated, occaſions irritations, coughs, 
and all the uſual ſymptoms. See Cou oH. Degory deduces all 
diſeaſes from Catarrhs; which he looks upon as the ſeminary of 
molt diſorders of the body. 
Etmuller diſtinguiſhes a ht and a cold Catarrh; the firſt attended 
with an unnatural heat and pain, and a phlogoſis of the whole 
body; the excreted lymph being exceeding thin and ſharp: in 
the cold, all the ſymptoms are more remiſs, 
There is alſo a /ufficative Catarrh, ſeated in the larynx, and epi- 
glottis, which it conſtringes; and thus, obſtructing reſpiration, 
endangers ſtrangling. | 
Catarrhs are cured by ſoftening the ſerous humours, and aug- 
menting tranſpiration, by means of diaphoretics, narcotic medi- 
cines, and diuretics —Smoaking of tobacco is recommended as 


excellent in all catarrhal affections: in obſtinate Catarrhs, re-. 


courſe is ſometimes had to iſſues and bliſters. 
Catarrhs do not ariſe trom the head only, but ſometimes alſo 
from other parts of the body ; the lymphatic veſſels, wherein 
the ſeroſities, are contained, as well as the glands that ſeparate 
them, being diſtributed all over the body. 
CATASTASIS, * in poetry, the third part of the antient 
Drama ; being that wherein the intrigue, or action ſet on foot 
in the epitaſis, is ſupported, carried on, and heightned, till it be 
Tipe for the unravelling in the cataſtrophe. See EPiTas1s, and 
CATASTROPHE. f 
* The word comes from the Greek Kampa51s, conſtitution, this 
being, as it were, the mean, tenor, ſtate, or conſtitution of the 
| piece. See Drama, and TrRacedr. | 
CATASTROPHE, in poetry, the change or revolution of a dra- 
matic poem ; or the turn which unravels the intrigue, and ter- 
minates the piece. See DRama, TRAGEDY, &c. | 
The Cataſtrophe made the fourth, and laſt part in the antient 
drama; or that immediately ſucceeding the cataſtaſis. See Ca- 
TASTASIS. | 
The Cataſtrophe is either /imple or implex ; whence allo the fable 
and action are denominated. See FABLE. 
In the firſt there is no change in the ſtate of the principal per- 
ſons, nor any diſcovery or unravelling ; the plot being only a 
mere paſlage out of agitation, to quiet and repoſe. This Cata- 
firophe is rather accommodated to the nature of the epopea, than 
of tragedy. Indeed we meet with it in ſome of the antients, but 
It is out of doors among the moderns.—In the ſecond, the prin- 
Cipal perſon undergoes a change of fortune ; ſometimes by means 
of a diſcovery, and ſometimes without, 
The qualifications of this change or peripetia are, that it be pro- 
bable, and neceſſary: in order to be probable, it is required it be 
the natural reſult or effect of the foregoing actions, i. e. it muſt 
ſpring from the ſubject it ſelf, or take its riſe from the incidents; 
and not be introduced merely to ſerve a turn. The diſcovery in 


firephe it ſelf, whereof it is a principal part: it muſt be both pro- 
bable and neceſſary. To be probable, it muſt ſpring out of the 
ſubject it ſelf ; not be effected by means of marks or tokens, rings, 
bracelets, or by a mere recollection, as is frequently done both 
by the antients and moderns. To be neceſſary, it muſt never 
leave the perſons it concerns in the fame ſentiments they had be- 
fore, but itill produce either love or hatred, &c. Sometimes the 
change conſiſts in the diſcovery; ſometimes it follows at a di- 
ſtance; and ſometimes reſults immediately from it, which is the 
molt beautiful kind: and thus it is in OEdipus. See PERI ETIA 


are ſeveral knots, which beget one another: the finiſhing, is the 


CATCH-LAND, ſuch land, particularly in Norfolk, which is wc 


CATCH-POLE, or CaTcH Pol Lx, a term now uſed, 


CATECHU, a medicinal aromatic ſubſtance brought from the 


CATECHUMEN,* Kanxuww®, a candidate of baptiſm; or 2 


 BapTIsM. | 


were yet reputed heathens.—Beveridge like | 
| ſorts of Catechumens, though he denominates them auen, 


and Discovery, r 


| 


Mr. Dryden thinks a Cataſtrophe reſulting f. 
in the ſentiments and 3 of a 67%, wn * 
ther machinery, may be ſo managed as to become boring: fur. 
beautiful, nay preferable to any other.—It is a diſpute ingl/ 
the criticks, whether the Cata/frophe ſhould always En among 
pily, and favourably on the ſide of virtue, or not? i, dit hep 
virtue is always to be rewarded, and vice puniſhed uc ker 
frrephe ? but the reaſons on the negative fide ſeem the ſtr _ 
Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking Cataſtrophe, to a happy one, cl. 
Bard, 11 1 NN pity, which is the aim 7 us 
edy, is better effected by the former than ; 
33 and TRAGEDY. g (Miter. fee P Abs 
Boſluſdivides the Cataſtrophe, at leaſt, with regard to the 
pea, into the unravelling, or denovement, and the ache, 
or finiſhing ; the laſt of which he makes the reſult of 2 
and to conſiſt in the hero's paſſage out of a ſtate of troubl 
agitation, to reſt and quiet. This period is but a point die. 
extent, or duration; in which it differs from the fir whi 
comprehends every thing after the knot, or plot laid. Ye = 
that there are ſeveral unravellings in the piece; in regard Fs 


end of the laſt unravelling. See KnoTt, IN TRE 
MEDY, FABLE, &c. . AGUE, Co- 


certainly known to what pariſh it belongs; fo that the par 
r{t gets the tithes there, enjoys it for that year, by N _ 
occupation, | 


b 
of reproach, for a bailift's follower, or aſſiſtant. de Bar. 
LIF F. 
Antiently, it was a term of credit, applied to thoſe we now c:! 
Serjeants of the Mace, Bailiffs, or any other thit uſe to arreſt 
men on any action. See SERGEANT, &c, 


Eaſt-Indies ; called alſo Cachew, and Japan Earth; and ranked 
in the number of perfumes. See JAPAN Earth. 
Notwithſtanding the great uſe of Catechu, before that of coff;e 
and tea, and its being ſtill frequently uſed by many people, 
eſpecially in France, its nature and origin is yet but little known, 
even among the ableſt phyſicians: ſome, from its being called 
Japan Earth, rank it among the medicinal earths, and pre- 
tend it is found on the. tops of mountains, covered with the roots 
of cedars, whoſe food it is: and that being waſhed in the river, 
and dried in the ſun, it is formed into a kind of paſte; which 
brought into Europe, ſerves as the baſis of ſeveral paſtels, or fu- 
cus's, called Cachew. Others, with more probability, range it 
among the gums ; and maintain it to be formed of the inſpiſlated 
decoction of a tree in the Eaſt-Indies, called Cachous ; growing 
chiefly in the kingdom of Cochinchina. Laſtly, others, to 
whoſe opinion we rather incline, take it to be a factitious com- 
poſition of ſeveral other drugs; eſpecially the juice of areca, ex- 
tract of liquorice, and calamus aromaticus, and the bark of a 
tree called by the Indians Catechu, which may probably be the 
ſame with that above mentioned. 

Be it earth, gum, or compoſition, Cache, or Catechu, is of much 
eſteem in medicine: among other effects attributed to it, it is ſup- 
poſed to ſtop a cough, and fortify the ſtomach ; beſides its ſweet- | 
ening and perfuming the breath, when taken in an impalpable 
powder, mixed with gum tragacanth. 


perſon who prepares himſelf for the receiving thereof. & 


The word comes from the Greek me, I hear any thing 
ſpoken or delivered by word of mouth; compounded of 297%, 
and NX, 1 ſound. 


The Catechumens were diſtinguiſhed from the fidelzs, not only 
by name, but alſo by their place in the church: they were diſpo- 
ſed, with the penitents, in the portico, or gallery, at the extre- 
mity of the church, oppoſite to the choir. They were not . 
lowed to aſſiſt at the celebration of the euchariſt; but after ſer- 
mon, the deacon diſmiſſed them with this formula proclaimed 
three times, Ite Catechument, miſſa e/?. See Mass. 3 
There were divers orders or degrees of Catechumens, in tho 
churches and ages where the term of catechizing for tuo 0! 
three years was obſerved : but what the preciſe number and p- 
pellations of theſe orders were, is not agreed on. The es 
expoſitors of the antient canons uſually make but two forts, - 
the imperfect Catechumens, and the perfect, i. e. the e an 
or thoſe juſt admitted into the claſs, and the eben 
were prepared for baptiſm.— Cave follows the fame divilio 


5 : Fi 
with this difference, that he makes the imperfect +4 hrs = 


viz. the Audientes, or hearers, who only Raid in the chu 
hear the ſermon and ſcriptures read ; and the . 
kneelers, called alſo Sub/ratores, who ſtaid to receive 5 = 
ſter's prayer and benediction alſo, —Suicer, and Bevery 2 
much the ſame diviſion of the OR 1 

and Competentes; the latter of whom were 0 5 
were aero or petitioners for baptiſm, —Maldonat C 
theſe a third claſs, called Pænitentes; comprehending id 


pe church. 
chumens as were under the diſcipline and cenſures of _ 1 


3 


8 


Cardinal Bona, augments the number to four kinds, viz. the Au- 


entes, Competentes, and Electi. ; 
enters Gon” Aiſtnguiſhes four kinds of Catechumens, though in 
* ſomewhat different from Bona; making the Compe- 


5: MS E1:4i, to be but one and the fame order: but advan- 


tentes and 
4 


any of the former writers, vx. Catechumens inſtructed privately 


church. 
whereby a Category, or Claſs of beings is repreſented. See Ca- 


TEGORY- | . F = f 

CATEGORY,* Kang oe, in logic, a ſyſtem, or aſſemblage, o 

all the beings contained under any genus, or kind; ranged in 
(JENOS. 

—_ Category, was borrowed by the ſchools from the fo- 
rum, or courts of juſtice: for as, in a trial, the plaintiff, or 
proſecutor, in accuſing the criminal, or priſoner, mult charge 
him expreſly, or affirm that he did this or that, in poſitive terms; 
whence the word Category, viz. from yg7azopeiy, to aver, or 
declare a charge or accuſation ; ſo in the doctrine of Categories, 
every higher may be expreſly, and abſolutely predicated, or af- 
firmed of every lower. | : 

The ſchool philoſophers diſtribute all beings, all the objects of 

our thoughts or ideas, into certain genera, or claſſes, in order 

to get a more diſtinct and preciſe notion thereof; which claſſes 
the Greeks call Categories, the Latins Predicaments, See Exs 

and PREDICAMENT. 2 

The antients, after Ariſtotle, generally make ten Categories : un- 

der the firſt, all ſubſtances are compriſed; and all accidents un- 

der the nine laſt; viz. quantity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, 
time, place, ſituation, and habit; which are uſually expreſſed, or 
ſignified, by the following technical diſtich. | 
Arlur, ſex, ſervos, ardore, refrigerat, uſtos 
Rui, cras, ftabo, nec tunicatus erb. 

Theſe ten Categories of Ariſfotle, which logicians make ſuch my- 

ſteries of, are now almoſt out of doors; and, in effect, are of 

little uſe : the Tefs, as being things purely arbitrary, without any 
foundation, but in the imagination of a man, who had no autho- 
rity to preſcribe laws for ranging the objects of other peoples ideas. 

Accordingly, ſome philoſophers think all nature may be better 

conſidered under theſe ſeven things, ſpirit, matter, quantity, ſub- 

ſtance, figure, motion, and reſt: and others make but two Cate- 
gories, ſubſtance and accident. | 

CATENA, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called Tibialis anti- 

cus. See TIBIALIS. : 

CATENARTIA, in the higher geometry, a curve line, which a 

chain, or rope forms itſelf into, by its own weight, when hung 

freely, between two points of ſuſpenſion, whether thoſe points 
be horizontal or not. See CuRvx. 

To conceive the general nature or character of this curve, ſup- 

poſe a line heavy and flexible, (ſee Tab. Geom. fig. 25.) the two 

extremes of which, F and D, are firmly fixed in thoſe points ; 
by its weight it is bent into a certain curve FAD, which is called 
the Catenaria, 

Let BD and 44 be parallel to the horizon, A B perpendicular to 

BD, and DP parallel to AB; and the points B 5 infinitely 

near to each other. From the laws of mechanics, any three 

powers in æquilibrio, are to one another, as the lines parallel 
to the lines of their direction, (or inclined in any given angle) 
and terminated by their mutual concourſes: hence, if D d ex- 
preſs the abſolute gravity of the particle D d, (as it will, if we 
allow the chain to be every way uniform) then D ꝙ will expreſs 
that part of the gravity, that acts perpendicularly upon Dd; and 
by the means of which, this partiele endeavours to reduce itſelf to 

a vertical poſition : fo that if this lineola d # be conſtant, the per- 

pendicular action of gravity upon the parts of the chain will be 

_—_— too ; and may therefore be expreſſed by any given right 

e a. 
Farther, the lineola D, will expreſs the force which acts a- 
gainſt that conatus of the particle D d (by which it endeavours 
to reſtore it ſelf into a poſition perpendicular to the horizon) and 
hinders it from doing ſo. This force proceeds from the ponde- 
rous line DA, drawing according to the direction Da ; and is, 
ceteris paribus, proportional to the line D A, which is the cauſe 
of it. Suppoling the curve FAD, therefore, as before, whoſe 
vertex (the loweft point of the Catena) is A, axis AB, ordi- 
nate BD; fluxion of the axis DS=Bb; fluxion of the ordi- 
nate 4%; the relation of theſe two fluxions is thus, viz. J : 

D4:: a: DA curve ; which is the fundamental property of the 

curve, and may be thus expreſſed (putting A B==x, and BD 

— and A D 35 — 


CATERER. See the article Pouxvevor, | 
CaTHARI. See ALBIGENSES. | 
ade e oh or e Medicmes, are ſuch as 
ve to conſume, and eat off fun Ing i 
wounds, ulcers, and the like. Eon Frey, Benny ls 


The word is Greek, Wurf rtroc, formed f. 
5 ; rom x2$214w, ſome- 
times uſed for depaſcer, or conſums, ab I by f 
7474, and wipe, I take _— 1 ee 


Cathzretick;, are otherwiſe denominated Sarcophagous Medicines, 


$0. fleſh-caters. See SARCOPHAGUS, Sc. 


another order antecedent to all theſe, and not mentioned by 
and without doors, before they were allowed to enter the 


CATEGOREMA, Kaemyppnur, properly denotes the name | 


Such are red precipitate, burnt alom, æs uſtum, blue vitriol, Ge. 
CATHARINE. Knghts of St. CATHARINE of M. Sinai, an an- 
tient military order, erected for the aſſiſtance and protection of 
pilgrims going to pay their devotions to the body of St. Catha- 
rine, a virgin of Alexandria, diſtinguiſhed for her learning, ſaid to 
have ſuffered martyrdom under Maximine. 
The body of the martyr having been diſcovered on mount Sinai, 
cauſed a great concourſe of pilgrims; and travelling being very 
| dangerous by reaſon of the Arabs; an order of knighthood was 
erected in 1063, on the model of that of the holy ſepulchre, and 
under the patronage of St. Catharine: the knights of which o- 
bliged themſelves by oath to guard the body of the ſaint, keep the 

roads ſecure, obſerve the rule of St. Baſil, and obey their grand 

maſter. Their habit was white, and on it were repreſented the 

inſtruments of martyrdom whereby the ſaint had ſuffered, wiz. a 

half-wheel armed with ſpikes, and traverſed with a ſword ſtained 

with blood. 
CATHARTICS, or CaTHarTic Medicines, are remedies which 
promote evacuation by ſtool. See PURGATION. 

Cathartics are the fame with what we otherwiſe denominate Pur- 

gatives. See the article PURGATIVE. | 

Cathartics are of ſeveral kinds, mild, moderate, and violent: the firſt 

purge gently, as Caſſia, Manna, Tamarinds, Rhubarb, Sena, &c. 

the ſecond pretty briskly, as Jap, Scammony, &c. the third ſe- 

verely, as Colocynth, Hellebore, Laureola, &c. See each under 

its proper article, Cass1a, MAanNa, RHUBARB, &c. 

Cathartics are likewiſe divided into Cholagogues, Phlegmagogues, 

Melanagogues, and Hydragogues ; the firſt ſuppoſed to purge 

bile, the Gece pituita, the third melancholy, and the fourth ſe- 

roſities. See CHOLAGOGUEs, PHLEGMAGOGUES, &c. 

For the theory of Cathartics, and the manner wherein they ope- 

rate, ſee PURGATIVES. 


PR 


1CATHEDRAL,* a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee, or ſeat. See 


CHURCH, and Bishop. | 
*The word comes from the Greek dp, chair, of A], 
ſedeo, I fit. 
The denomination Cathedral ſeems to have taken its riſe from the 
manner of ſitting in the antient churches, or aflemblies of pri- 
mitive chriſtians: in theſe, the council, i. e. the elders and prieſts, 
was called Presbyterium; at their head was the biſhop, who held 
the place of chairman, Cathedralis or Cathedraticus ; and the 
presbyters, who ſate on either ſide, were alſo called by the phtient 
fathers, Afſeſſores Epiſcoporum. The epiſcopal authority did not 
reſide in the biſhop alone, but in all the presbyters, whereof the 
biſhop was preſident. See PRESBYTER. | 
A Cathedral therefore, originally, was different from what it is 
now; the chriſtians, till the time of Conſtantine, having no li- 
berty to build any temple: by their churches they only meant 
their aſſemblies; and by Cathedrals, nothing more than conſi- 
ſtories —W hence appears the vanity of ſome authors, eſpecially 
the Spaniards, who pretend their Cathedrals to have been built in 
the times of the apoſtles. 

CATHERETIC. See the article CATH ARETIC, 

CATHERINE. See the article CATHARINE. 

CATHETER,* Ka3:71p, among chirurgeons, a hollow probe, 
or inſtrument, uſually of ſilver, ſomewhat crooked ; to thruſt 
up the yard, into the bladder; in order to aſſiſt in making urine, 
ww the paſſage is ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel, caruncles, 

>, 


The word is formed from n,‘, immitto, in regard by this 
pays they uſe to impel things proper, into the blad- 
er. 

CATHET Us, in geometry, a perpendicular; or a line, or radius, 
falling perpendicularly on another line, or ſurface, See PER- 
PENDICULAR, v; 

Thus, the Catheti of a rectangled triangle, are the two ſides that 
include the right angle. Sce REcTANGLE. 

CATHETUs of Incidence, in catoptrics, is a right line drawn from 
a radiant point, perpendicular to the reflecting line, or the plane 
of the ſpeculum, or mirror. See IxcIDENcRE. 

CATHETUS Reflection, or of the Eye, a right line drawn from 
the eye, or from any point of a reflected ray, perpendicular to 
the plane of reflection, or of the ſpeculum. See REFLECTION. 

CATHETUs, in architecture, is a perpendicular line, ſuppoſed to 


paſs through the middle of a cylindrical body, as a column.— 
See Lab. Archit. fig. 41. bt. a. | 


CATHOLICK, Kah O, denotes a thing univerſal, or general. 


See GENERAL, UNIVERSAL, c. 


Theodoſius the great, firſt introduced the term Catholick into 


the church; appointing by an edit, that the title ſhould be ap- 
plied, by way of pre-eminence, to thoſe churches who adhered to 
the council of Nice, in excluſion of the Arians, &c.—Catholi- 
ciſm, however, ſoon changed hands ; for under the emperor Con- 
ſtantius, Arianiſm became ſo predominant, that the Arians were 
called the Catholicks, See Ak IAN, 6c. 

CATHOLICK King, is a title which has been hereditary to the 
king of Spain, ever ſince the time of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
Colombiere ſays, it was given them on occaſion of the expulſion 
of the Moors. The Bollandiſts pretend, it had been bore by their 
predeceſſors, the Viſigoth kings of Spain; and that Alexan- 
der VI. only renewed it to Ferdinand and Ifabella. Others 


1 


ſay, that Philip de Valois firſt bore the title; which was given 
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him after his death by the eccleſiaſticks, on account of his fa- 
vouring their intereſts. ; „ 
In ſome epiſtles of the antient popes, the title Catholick is given 
to the kings of France, and of Jeruſalem, as well as to ſeveral 
patriarchs and primates. 
CaArholic Furnace, is a little furnace, 
all kinds of operations, which do not require an intenſe fire. See 
FURNACE. | 
CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of ſoft purgative electu- 
ary; ſo called, as being ſuppoſed univerſal; or a purger of all 
humours. See ELECTUARY. 
Different authors give different recipes for it : that called Ca- 
tholicon Nicolai is moſt in uſe ; it conſiſts of ſixteen ingredients, 
the chief whereof are tamarinds, caſſia, ſena, and rhubarb. It is 
aid to be double, when there is a double portion of ſena and 
rhubarb. 
The Carol cox for Chyſters, only differs from this, in that it 
has no rhubarb, and that honey is uſed inſtead of ſugar. See 
CLYSTER. . 
CATKINS, or Car LIN ds, in phytology, an aſſemblage of ſum- 
mets, hanging down from certain trees in manner of a rope, or 
cat's-tail ; ſerving as the male- bloſſoms, or flowers of the trees 
by which they are produced. See FLOWER, JULUs, PLANT, 
Oc. | 
CATLIN, among ſurgeons, is a diſmembring knife, for cutting 
off any corrupted part of a body. | 
CATOPSIS, in medicine, a diforder of the 
called Myopia. See MyoPIA. a 


CATOPTRICS, * the ſcience of reflex viſion; or that branch of | 


optics, which delivers the laws of light, reflected from mirrours, 
or ſpecula. See MIRROR, and REFLECTION. See allo Vis1oNn, 
L1carT, and Optics. Under which heads, the doctrine and 
- laws of Catoptrics are laid down. | 
* The word comes from the Greek yg,797]por, Speculum ; of yam, 
and oa 74a, video, I fee. | 
CAToPTRICAL Dial, a dial which exhibits objects by reflected rays. 
See REFLECTING Dial. 
CaToPTRIC Teleſcope, a teleſcope that exhibits objects by reflection. 
See REFLECTING Teleſcope. 
CaToPTRIC Ci/lula, a machine, or apparatus, whereby little bo- 
dies are repreſented extremely large; and near ones extremely 
wide, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace ; with other agreeable 
phenomena : by means of mirrours, diſpoſed by the laws of Ca- 
Zoptrics, in the concavity of a kind of cheſt. 
Of theſe there are various kinds, accommodated to the various 
intentions of the artificer : ſome multiply the objects; ſome de- 
form them; ſome magnify, &c.—The ſtructure of one or two 
of them, will ſuffice to ſhew how infinite more may be made. 
To make a CATOPTRIC Ci/tula to repreſent ſeveral different ſcenes 
A objects, when looked in at different foramina, or holes. 
rovide a polygonous ciſtula, or cheſt, of the figure of the multi- 
lateral priſm AB CDE F, (Plate Optics, Fig. 19.) and divide 
its cavity by diagonal planes EB, F C, DA, interſecting each 
other in the centre, into as many triangular locules, or cells, as 
the cheſt has ſides. Line the diagonal planes with plane mir- 
rours: in the lateral planes make round holes, through which the 
eye may peep within the locules of the cheſt. The holes are to 
be covered with plain glaſſes, ground within- ſide, but not po- 
liſhed, to prevent the objects in the locules from appearing too di- 
ſtinctly. In each locule are placed the different objects, whoſe 
images are to be exhibited; then covering up the top of the cheſt 
with a thin tranſparent membrane, or parchment, to admit the 
light; the machine is compleat. 
For, from the laws of reflection, it follows, that the images of 
objects, placed within the angles of mirrours, are multiplied, 
and appear ſome more remote than others; whence the objects 
in one locule, will appear to take up more room than is con- 
tained in the whole cheſt. By looking, therefore, through one 
hole only, the objects in one locule will be ſeen, but thoſe mul- 
tiplied, and diffuſed through a ſpace much larger than the whole 
cheſt: thus every new hole will afford a new ſcene: according 
to the different angles the mirrours make with each other, the 
repreſentations will be different; if they be at an angle greater 
than a right one, the images will be monſtrous, c. See AN A- 
MORPHOSIS. | 
The parchment that covers the machine, may be made pellu- 
cid, by waſhing it ſeveral times in a very clear lye, then in fair 
water, and bracing it tight, and expoſing it to the air to dry. 
Tf it be defired to throw any colour on the objects, it may be 
done by colouring the parchment. Zahnius recommends verdi- 
greaſe ground in vinegar, for green; decoction of Braſil wood, 
for red, &c. He adds, it ought to be varniſhed, to make it 
ſhine. | | 
To make a CATOPTRIC Ciſtula to repreſent the objects within it pro- 
Algiouſy multiplied, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace. 
Make a polygonous ciſtula, or cheſt, as before, but without di- 
viding the inner cavity into any apartments or locules ; (Plate 
Optics, Fig. 19.) line the Jateral planes CBHI, BHLA, 
ALMEF, Sc. with plane mirrours, and at the foramina, or 
apertures, pare off the tin and quickſilver, that the eye may ſee 
through: place any objects in the bottom MI, v. g. a bird in 


ſo contrived, as to be fit for 


ſight ; more uſually 


CAVALCADE, a formal, pompous march, or proceſſion of horſ:.. 


CAVALIER, or CavaLEER, a horſeman, or perſon mounted on 


CAVALIER, in fortification, a mount, or elevation of earth, either 


CAvaLIERs, or CAVALEERsS, conſidered as a faction. See 


CAVALRY,#* a body of ſoldiers, who fight, or march on hork- 


on the wings. See WinG, 


CAUDA Draconis, the dragon's tail, in aſt 
CAVEAR, Cav14, or Kavia, a kind of 


C AV 


Here, the eye looking through the aperture ; þ... 
object placed at bottom, 2 2 * wil fre each 
ved at equal diſtances from one another. "28s x 
multangular room, in a prince's palace, lined with | 
over which were plain pellucid glaſſes to admit the 1; 
evident the effects would be very ſurprizing and -igh 
MirRoUR, REFLECTION, Cc. | magnificent. 80e 
CATOPTROMANCY,* Karor7pemarren, a kind of 
among the antients ; ſo called, becauſe conſiſtin in th 
tion 7 a mirrour. See MIRROR. s © 2Pplica- 
* 'The word is f. 
P 2 iv * ormed from urenlfer, Speculun » and kap rens, 
auſanias ſays, it was in uſe among the Aghai 
who were ſick, and in danger of — bene 2 thoſe 
looking-glaſs, faſtened 1 a thread, into a fountain Wi 9 
temple of Ceres; then, looking in the glaß, if they fy = le 
disfigured face, they took it as a ſure ſign of death: on 2 
trary, if the face appeared freſh and healthy, it was a to, 
r glaſſes were uſed without water 3 
images of things future repreſc i a 
3 ing i epreſented in them. See GasrRO- 
88 OPITA, fee AcontrsTici, 
„in anatomy, the name of a vein, the j 
terminating in the right ventricle of the nos perk 2 = 
with a large mouth, to convey to it the blood brought f Kg 
the parts of the body, by the branches of the other vein = 
all wg” pong - the vo er Tab. Anat. (Splanch) F. - | 
o. 12. lit, ee. (Angeiol) Fig. 6. lit. b. and cc. { 5 
Vein, and 197 / 5 lg the ride 
At its entrance into the right ventricle, it has thr 
valves, called Tyicuſpides, 1 Trighchines, from ha en 
gure; ſo accommodated, as to allow the blood's paſſage 4 
Cava to the heart, and to prevent its return. See Hearr, and 
ian a | a 
he Cava is divided into the aſcending and deſcendin ; 
aſcending Cava, is that which 1275 ref the 8 1 ary 
led, becauſe the blood hereby conveyed to the heart, mounts a 
aſcends.—The deſcending Cava comes from the upper parts. and 
is ſo called, becauſe the blood hereby brought from the head, ang 
other parts, deſcends. See BLoop, and Circulation, _ 


divinat; 


men, equipages, &c, by way of parade, or ceremony, as to grace 
a triumph, publick entry, or the like. See CarRovsar, Tobk- 
NAMENT, QUADRIL, &c. 


horſeback : eſpecially if he be armed withal, and have a military 
appearance. | 

Antiently, the word was reſtrained to a knight, or miles, See 
K NICHT, and MiLEs. The French ſtill uſe Chevalier in the 
ſame ſenſe, See CHEVALIER. 5 


round, or oblong; having a platform on the top, bordered with 
a parapet, to cover the canon placed on it, and cut with embra- 
ſures to fire through; ſerving to overlook and command all a- 
round the place. | 
Cavaliers are raiſed in ſieges on the baſtions and curtins of ram- 
parts, in order to fire on the eminences around, and oblige the 
enemy to get farther off, as well as to ſcour the trenches. But the 
gorge of the baſtion is the place where Cavaliers are moſt pro- 
perly erected; thoſe raiſed on the curtain being rather called 
Platforms. See PLATFORM. 


Tory. 


back. SeeSOLDIERSs; ſee alſo GUaARDs. 

The word comes from the French Cavalerie, and that from the 
corrupt Latin Caballus, a horſe ; whence Caballarius, and Ca- 
vallarius, in the later Latin, and xgfaaacer©, in the Greek. 

The Cavalry is uſually divided into horſe and dragoons. The | 
horſe are either regimental, or independent troops; to which 
latter ſort belong the horſe guards, and in France, the gend-armes 
and musketeers who ſerve on horſeback. —The dregoons and 
regimental horſe form what they call the Light Cavalry: the 
troopers the Heavy Cavalry. See HoRsE and DRAGOON. 
When an army is ranged in order of battel, the Cavalry is poſted 
ARMY, Oc. | 
Bodies of Cavalry, ranged in form of battel, are called Sjur 
drons. See SQUADRON, | 3 
The Romans, in their firſt wars, were unacquainted with tne 
uſe of Cavalry, and made their whole force conſiſt in r 
inſomuch, that even in the engagement, they made their 
diſmount, and fight on foot; never reſuming their r 5 
to purſue the enemy the better when routed. It was te 7 -— 
walry of Pyrrhus, that firſt occaſioned them to alter 1 = 1 
ments; but eſpecially that of Hannibal, which ſtruckt 2 
ſuch a terror, that the invincible Roman legions durſt not ante 


them on even ground. ronomy, the name of 


the moon's ſouthern, or deſcending node. _ D 1 pk, 
mighty uſe and repute throughout Muſcovy and lately introdu 


ced upon the Engliſh table. The 


a cage, &c, | 


C AV 


n I the roe 
ho Gn tees: nd dried in the ſun, or by the fire 


trade with Cav 
themſelves into the Caſpian Sea. They cure, 


the ſpot 
3 3:0 buted throughout that vaſt empire; 


ul ſervice to the people, on account of t 
= yo lies with great ſeverity. See Sturgeon FISHE EH 
The Enzliſh import conſiderable quantities of 2 th 5 

om 

from Archangel; though 2 ſo much for home conſumption, 

upply the French and Italians. : t mot : 
” brown colour, and very dry. It is eat with 5 noby 
mon; ſometimes with vinegar : ſome eat it alone wit ; 
and others only as a ſauce, or pickle, like 1 ee 
CAVEAT, in law, a bill entered in the eccleſia 1 0 Hg 
ſtop the proceedings of one who would prove a will to the p 
judice of another. See 2 NOSE 

VERN, CAvERNA. See the article GROTTO. 
GAVERNOSA Corpora, in anatomy, called alſo Corpora nervoſa, 
and ſpongioſa, are two cavernous bodies, of an ener 
length and thickneſs, whereof the penis 15 principally compoſed. 
Cee Tab. Anat. (ſplanch) fig. 8. lit. aa. bb. and tt; fee alſo the 
article PENIS. | 
Their internal ſubſtance is rare, and ſpongy ; and when filled 
with blood and ſpirits, dilates and ſwells : in which, the tenſion, 
or erection of the yard conſiſts. See ERECTION. 
They have two diſtin& beginnings from the lower ſide of the 
offa pubis; whence they increaſe in bulk, till their meeting with. 
the corpus cavernoſum urethræ, where they join into one, and 
are retained by means of a ſeptum compoſed of their outer tu- 
nics: their other extremities are capped with the glans. See 
GLANS. 
CavkRN OS Corpus Urethre, a third ſpongious body of the pe- 
nis; fo called, becauſe the urethra, or urinary paſſage of the pe- 
nis, is incloſed therewith. See URETHRA. 3 
Its figure, contrary to that of the two corpora cavernoſa, is lar- 
geſt at its extremities, and leaſt in the middle; its upper part is in 
the perinæum, and is called its Bulb, from its figure. Its exter- 
nal membrane is thin, and divided lengthwiſe by a ſeptum. The 
middle part of the Corpus is nearly cylindrical ; but the pailage 
for the urine is not along the centre, but inclines to its upper 
part, next the body of the penis; its lower extremity dilating it 
ſelf, forms the glans. See GLANs. 
CaveRnosa Corpora of the Clitoris, are two nervous or ſpongy 
bodies, like thoſe of the penis; having their origin from the 
lower part of the os pubis, on each fide ; and uniting together, 
conſtitute the body of the clitoris, as thoſe do that of the penis. 
See CLITORIS. . 
Indeed, they have no perforation analogous to that of the penis; 
but they have a ſeptum, or membranous partition, running all 
along between them, and dividing them from the glans, to its di- 
varication at the os pubis, where they are called Crura Clitoridis. 
See CRURA Clitoridis. DE, 
CavERNOSu M Corpus of the Pudendum. SeeRETICULARE Corpus. 
CAVESON,* in the manage, a kind of muſroll, put on a horſe's 
noſe, which binds or locks him in, and ſerves in breaking, mana- 
ging, and tutoring him. | 

® The word comes from the Spaniſh Cavega, or Cabega, head. 

The Caveſons for breaking young horſes, are uſually of iron, made 


are twiſted, others flat, others hollow in the middle, and indented 
like ſaws, called Mordants : though theſe laſt are now baniſhed 
the academies. — The rope and leathern Caveſons, ſerve for paſ- 
ſing the horſe between two pillars. | 
CAVETTO, * in architecture, a hollow member, or moulding, 
containing a quadrant of a circle, and having an effe& juſt con- 
trary to that of a quarter-round : it is uſed as an ornament in 
cornices.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 6. Dy 


The word is Italian, and no more than a diminutive of Cavs, 
ho!low. w 


M. Felibien obſerves, that the workmen confound the Cavetto 

with a ſcotia, but to ill purpoſe; the Cavetto being in effect only 

half a ſcotia: yet he himſelf is chargeable with the ſame over- 

fight. See ScoT1a. | 

When in its natural ſituation, the workmen frequently call it 

Gula, or Gueule ; and when inverted, Gorge, See GULA, and 

Gorce, 

CAVIA, or Caviac. See the article CAVEAR. 

CAVIN, in the military art, a natural hollow fit to cover a body 
of troops, and hereby facilitate their approach toa place. 

A Cavin near a place beſieged is of great advantage to the be- 

ſiegers; as by help hereof they can open trenches, make places 

of arms, keep guards of horſe, and the like, without being ex- 

poſed to the enemies ſhot. 

CAUKING,* or CaLkinG of a ſhip, implies the driving in 
oakam, or ſomewhat of that kind into the ſeams, or commiſ- 

ſures of the planks, to prevent the ſhip's leaking, 


* Kennet derives the word from the barbarous Latin Calciatura, 
Ong. | 
Vo 1. I. 


t . . „ 
wg Das i mechan ſettled at Moſcow, drive an 3 
gar; the fiſh being caught in prodigious q e 


> 2 t 
ties at the mouth of the Volga, and other 8 3 compaſſing the head, when born. 


| t 
. r of branes of the foetus ; which ordinarily break at the birth of the 
he three lents| child. See SECUNDINE and Fokrus. | 


ſemicircularly, of two or three pieces turning on joints; others | 


CAU 


or ſpawn of the fiſh ſtur- rags anatomy, a membrane in the abdomen, cover- 


ing greateſt part of the guts; called, from its ſtru · 
; Qure, Reticulum, but moſt frequently Omentum. See OMane 
TUM. | 


Drelincourt takes the Caul to be only a fragment of the mem- 


Lampridius tells us, that the midwives ſold this Caul at a good 
price to the advocates, and pleaders of his time ; it being an opi- 
nion, that while they had this about them, they ſhould carry 


To be good, it ſhould be of | with them a force of perſuaſion which no judge could withſtand : 
0 , | 


the canons forbid the uſe of it; becauſe ſome witches and ſor- 
cerers, it ſeems, had abuſed it. | 
CAULICOLES,* Cauricuri, in architecture, denote thoſe 
eight leſſer branches, or ſtalks, in the Corinthian capital, 
which ſpring out from the four greater, or principal caules, or 
ſtalks —See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. FF. See alſo Corinthian 
CAPITAL. 

* The word comes from the Latin Caulis, the ſtalk, or ſtem of a 

lant. 

The volutes of this order, are ſuſtained by four caules, or primary 
branches of leaves; from which ariſe theſe Caulicoles, or leſſer 
foliages. See VOLUTE, and LEAF. 
Some authors confound the Caulicoles with the volutes them- 
| ſelves; ſome with the helices in the middle, and ſome with the 
principal ſtalks whence they ariſe, 
CAULIFEPOUS Herbs, are ſuch as have a true Caulis, ſtalk, or 
trunk, which a great many have not; as the capillaries, &c. Sce 
STE?!, STOCK, CAPILLARIES, &c. 
CAUSALITY, in metaphyſics, the power, or action of a cauſe in 
producing its effect. See CausE. 
It is a diſpute, among the ſchool philoſophers, whether, and how 
the Cauſality is diſtinguiſhed from the cauſe and effect? Some hold 
it a mode, or modal entity, ſuperadded to the cauſe, &c. others 
contend for its being the cauſe it ſelf, only conſidered principiativè 
and terminative, c. 
CAUSE, Cavsa, that which contributes to the production of an 
effect; or that by vertue whereof a thing is done, or from which 
it proceeds, —In which ſenſe, Cauſe ſtands eſſentially related to 
effect. See EFFECT. | | 
Firſt Causk, is that which acts of it ſelf, and from its own proper 
power, or virtue in which ſenſe, God is the only Fir/? Cauſe, 
See GoD. | 
Second Causks, are thoſe which derive the power, and faculty of 
acting, from a firſt Cauſe.—Such Cauſes do not properly act at 
all; but are ated on: and therefore are improperly called Cauſes: 
of which kind are all thoſe that we call Natural Cauſes. See 
NATURE. | 
F. Malebranche denies ſecond, or natural Cauſes, to have any 
force, power, or efficacy to produce any effect; and thinks the 
notion in it ſelf inconceivable. It is certain the philoſophers are 
ſtrangely puzzled, and divided about the manner of their agency: 
ſome maintain them to act by their matter, figure, and motion z 
ſee CORPUSCULAR: others by a ſubſtantial form; ſee Subſtan- 
tial Fokm: many by accidents, or qualities; ſome by matter 
and form; others by certain faculties different from all theſe, 
See FACULTY, Form, QUALITY, &c. 
Some maintain, that the ſubſtantial form produces forms ; and 


forms and accidents; others, laſtly, that accidents alone are 
capable of producing accidents, and even forms,—Again, thoſe, 
for inſtance, who ſay that accidents may produce forms, by the 
virtue they have received from the form to which they are joined, 
do not all mean the fame thing: ſome will have it, that theſe ac- 
cidents are only the force or virtue of the ſubſtantial form; o- 
thers, that they receive the influence of the form, and only act 
by virtue thereof; others, laſtly, that they are only inſtrumental 
Cauſes. | 5 

Again, the philoſophers are divided as to the action whereby Se- 
cond Cauſes produce their effects: ſome maintain, that the cau- 
ſality cannot be produced, ſince it is that which produces; others 
will have them to act truly by their action; but they are ſtill at 
a loſs about that action. | GS 

Such variety is there in the ſentiments even of modern philoſo- 
phers; and thoſe too our neighbours: nor are the antients, and 
thoſe at a diſtance from us, better agreed: Avicenna, v. g. does 
not allow that corporeal ſubſtances can produce any thing but ac- 
cidents. His ſyſtem, according to Ruvio, is this: God produces, 


another leſs perfect; that a third: and thus to the laſt; which 


ces accidents. But Avicenna, not being able to conceive how 
corporeal ſubſtances, which cannot penetrate one another, ſnould 
be capable of altering one another, will have it, that only ſpirits 
are capable of acting on bodies; becauſe nothing elſe can pene- 
trate them. See Occafimal Causk. 
CAvsEs, in the ſchool philoſophy, are diſtinguiſhed into, 
Efficient Causks, which are the agents that produce any thing. See 


EFFICIENT Cauſe, L 
2 Material 


the accidental, accidents; others, that forms produce other 


immediately, a moſt perfect ſpiritual ſubſtance ; this produces 
aft produces all the corporeal ſubſtances ; and thoſe corporeal ſub- 
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Material Causks, the ſubjefts whereon the agent works, or where 


of the thing is formed : thus, marble is the matter or Material 
Can of the ſtatue. See MATERIAL. 

Final Causss, the motives which induce a man to act; or the end 
for which the thing is done: thus, victory and peace are the H- 
mal Cauſes of war. Sec FINAL. 

Some add the Exemplary Causk, which is the model the agent 
forms, or propoſes, and by 
action: but this is not properly any Cauſe at all. See ExEU- 


ulting from the action; or that 
which determines a thing to be this, and diſtinguiſhes it from every 
thing elſe : thus, the foul is held the form, or Formal Cauſe of 
man, &c. See FORMAL Cauſe. 


A Phyfical Causx, is that which produces a ſenſible corporeal effect 
thus, the ſun is the Phyſical Cauſe of heat. f 
A Aral Causk, is that which produces a real effect, but in 


things immaterial: thus, repentance is the Cauſe of forgive-| 
nes. 


Others define a Phyſical Cauſe to be that which produces its ef- 
feft by a 
a the Phyſical Cauſe, though not neceſſarily, to produce the 
effect: in which ſenſe, it is alſo called a Diſpoſitrue, Excitative, 
and Inputatrve Cauſe. 

Thus, the fun is the Phyſical Cauſe of light; a ſtone that breaks 
the skull, a Phyſical Cauſe of death: and thus the advice, in- 
treaty, commands, or menaces which determine us, though 
not neceſſarily, to do, or not to do any thing, are Moral 


Canes. 

In this ſenſe, a Moral Cauſe is only applicable to a free intelli- 

gent : and it is this notion of a Moral and Phyfical Cauſe, 

that is the moſt juſt, clear, and diſtinct. See Morar Cauſe. 
Cavses, again, are conſidered, either as Univerſal, or Particular; 

Pramecpal, or Inffrumental; Tatal, or Partial; Univecal, Eguivocal, 

&c. 


An Equroscal Causk, is that which is of a different kind and de- 
nomination from its effect: thus it is the ſun is faid to be the 
Canſe of the animals it ces. See EQUIVOCAL. 

An Infirumental Causk, is that uſed by the principal to produce 
its effect; or which is excited to produce an effect, beyond the 
meaſure of its own i 

A Partial Ca us, that which concurs with ſome other in produ- 
cing the effect. 

A Particular Cavst, is that which can only produce a ſingle ef- 
| ſect, or a certain kind of effects. Re, | | 

A Prucipal Cavs, is that which gives motion to the inſtrument, 
or which does not operate beyond its own natural efficacy. 

A Total Cavst, is that which produces the whole effect. 

An Unna Cavs, is that which is of the fame kind and deno- 
mination with its effect: as a man the Cauſe of a man. See 
UnivocaAL. | 

An Unzverſal Ca us, is that which by the extent of its power may 

all effects. See UNIVERSAL. | 
The Carteſians reſolve all phyſical Cauſes into occaſional 


Occa Causks, are the Occafrons, not the direct Cauſes of 
ir effects. 33 mm | / 
The foul, fay thoſe philoſophers, is not able to act on the body; 
nor the body reciprocally on the ſoul : to keep up an inter- 
courſe between them, God, on occaſion of a motion of the 
body, impreſſes a ſenſation on the foul ; and, on occaſion of a 
ſentiment of the ſoul, impreſſes a motion on the body. The 
motions, of the ſoul and body, are only Occaſional 
Cauſes of what paſſes in the one or the other: thus, fay they, 


the ſtroke or is only the Occaſnal Cauſe of the 
motion in the body ſtruck: it is God is the direct 
efficient And thus the action of objects on our organs, 


is not the efficient Cauſe of our ideas and perceptions, but 
merely the Occaſional Cauſe, which determines God to act on 
the mind, ing to the laws of the union of ſoul and body. 
But the conſequences that follow from this fine reaſoning are 
— not to fay ridiculous: thus, it is not the cannon- 
that kills the man, or beats down the wall, but it is God 
that does it : the motion of the cannoneer, whoſe arm, moved 
the power of God, applied fire to the powder, determined 
to inflame that powder ; the powder inflamed, determined 
God to drive out the ball; and the ball driven, with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, to the exterior ſurface of the body of a man, 
or 2 wall, determines God to break the bones of the man, or beat 
down the wall, &c. A coward, who runs away, does not run 
away at all; but the motion of his pineal gland, agitated by the 
impreſſion of a ſquadron of enemies coming on him, with bayo- 
nets at the ends of their muskets, determines God to move the 
coward's legs, and carry him from them. 
It has been often faid, in a moral ſenſe, that the world is a co- 
medy, and that each man only acts his part; but it may be here 
faid, in a ſtrict phyſical one, that the univerſe is a puppet-ſhow, 
and each man a punchinello, making a great deal of noiſe with- 


out ſpeaking, and buſtling without moving. | | 


— 


CAUSE WAV,“ or Cavszy, a maſſive 1 


which he conducts himſelf in the 
CAUSSIDICUS. See Apvocare. 
CAUSTICS, in phyſic, thoſe medicines which by their vis 


virtue ; and a Moral Cauſe, that which deter-| 


CausrIic Curve, in the higher geometry, a curve formed by the 


CausTIc-Glaſſes, See the article BURNING-Glaſſes. 
CAUTERY,* CaurERIUM, a medicine wherewith to burn, 


*The word is originally Greek, zaun, or agv7pnet, formed 


Actual CAUTERIEs, are thoſe which produce an inftantancos 


CAU 


ſtakes, and faſcines; or an elevation of fat, viſcous lone. 
beaten; ſerving either as a road, in wet marſhy earth, we! 
mole to retain the waters of a pond, or — 4 2 
3 the lower grounds. See Roa p. er from 
he word comes from the French C - 
Chaulſee; and that from the —— "ently wrote 


ing to Somner and Spelman, @ calcando. Bers; lata; accorg. 


word to have had its riſe 2 peditum calceis, . — the 


activity, and the heat thence occaſion lem 
2 par to which they are applied. ” e The texture of 
auſtics, amount to the ſame with what are other wi : 
nated Pyrotics, and Eſcharotics. See PyroTic, and 1 —_ 
TIC. They are alſo uſually confounded with cauteries rc 
ſome diſtinguiſh ; reſtraining Cauſtics to thoſe medic;,, tough 
do not burn through the part, nor leave an eſchar: __ b 
” wy which do. See 7 UTERY, © 0. Ol 
auſtics are uſed to eat off proud fungous fleſh ; 
trate within hard callous ills, and liquify die inne Fer. 
are particularly applied in abſceſſes and impoſthumatior« . _ 
through to the ſuppurated matter, and give it vent - 3 8 
alſo to make iſſues in parts where cutting is difficult or 
nient. 8 
The principal medicines of this are burnt 
cantharides, and other 9 alſo — Hug; 
vitriol, aſhes of the fig- tree, the aſh, and wine lecs: the al 
the lixivium whereof ſoap is made; ſublimate mercury red * 
cipitate, &c. See each deſcribed under its proper article, Arty 
VITRIOL, CANTHARIDES, ORPIMENT, MERcCvy, Sys 
MATE, PRECIPITATE, &c. | ON OM 
Cryſtals of luna, and lapis infernalis, made of filyer and ſpirit 
of _ become Cauſtics by that mixture. See Ca 1814 Ls, $ . 
VER, c. 


concourſe, or coincidence of the rays of light reflected, 

Qed from ſome other curve. See — 2 es 
Every curve has its twofold Cauſtic : accordingly, Cauſtics are di- 
vided into Catacauſtics, and Diacauſtics ; the one formed by re- 
flection, the other by refraction. See CarAcAusric, and Di- 
ACAUSTIC. ; 

Cauſtic Curves, are uſually ſuppoſed to be the invention of M. 
Tſchirnhauſen, who firſt propoſed them to the academy of ſci- 
ences, in 1682.— They have this remarkable property, that 
when the curves that produce them are geometrical, they are 
equal to known right lines. 

Thus, the Cauſtic formed by reflected rays from a quadrant of 
circle which we at firſt — to he diameter, is equal ay 
of the diameter: which is a fort of rectification of curves that 
preceded the invention of the new doctrine of infinites, on which 
moſt of our other rectifications are built. See REcTiricaTiox. 
The academy appointed a committee to examine the new 
curves, viz. Meſſ. Caſſini, Mariotte, and De la Hire, which 
laſt doubted much of the deſcription, or generation M. De 
Tſchirnhauſen gave of the Cauſtic by reflection from a qua- 
drant of a circle. The author refuſed to diſcover all his me- 
thod; and M. De la Hire per ſiſted in holding the generation 
ſuſpicious. M. Tſchirnhauſen, however, was ſo confident of it, 
that he ſent it to the Leipſic journaliſts, though without any de- 
monſtration. | 


ſear, eat through, or corrode ſome ſolid part of the body. 


from gt, I burn. | 
Cauteries are of two kinds, Actual and Potential. 


effect: as, fire, or a red-hot iron, which are applied in ts 
fiſtula lachrymalis, after extirpations of cancers, amputation 
of legs, or arms, &c. in order to ſtop the hzmorrhages, 2nd 
produce a laudable ſuppuration. They are ſometimes alſo 2 
plied to carious bones, abſceſſes, and malignant ulcers, in order 39 
open a paſſage for the diſcharge of the peccant humours. The 
irons uſed on theſe occaſions, are ſometimes crooked at the en- 
tremity, and that variouſly, according to the various — 
whence ſome are called Cultellary, others Puntiual, others 4 
vary, &c.— M. Homberg aſſures us, that a great part of m 
dicine of the people of Java, and other parts of the Eaft- _ 
conſiſts in burning, or the application of Aua/ — - 
that there is ſcarce any diſeaſe but they will happily cure ere 
See BURNING. : | 0 
The Actual Cautery, or hot iron, is frequently __ 
making of iſſues, in parts where cutting is difficult or _ 
nient: it makes a little round hole, _ 4 eee < 
a or an ivy berry, to keep it open for rr it 
Lan See > Hoes Pareus deſcribes a method of 2 
vet, or ſilken Cauteries ; ¶ Cauteria ſerica vel carer 2 
either becauſe they give no pain, or becauſe he pur 
cret at a dear rate from a certain chymiſt. 


The Cautery deſeribed by Galen is a brazen tube, through fe 
a little red-hot iron is thruſt to the part. 2 


e. m of amffic medicines, uſu- 
ag! Cr... 
1 lime, ion, and ſor. Ser Causrics. | 
CAUSWAY. See the article 
CAXA, 2 little 
. and in famef the nxi 
Cox. 


Con n-what fmaller than the Facmcbdouble, amd has a ſquare 


the muddle; 


— 


frx 
„ 5 


four ſhillings frxpence fieling. 
with the cadhwef Ciins, and the cafes af 


Iralian Coſs Armate, and is the Syaniil Caſ⸗ 


The Cazemate, 
bove another ; the hi 
monly content 


on. 
The Cazemate is alſo called the 
at the bottom of the wall next thedindb; frometimes tired flank, 


as being that part of the Hank mare te curtin, and the 
centre of the baſtion: it was 


one a- 
being an the rampot>- but they com- 


was allo called covered ; 
Et is now rarcly uſed, by xeafon the s knttevies are apt to 
bury the artillery of the av the mums of the vault - be- 


fades, that the terrible ſmaak male by the diiE⁰νER of the can- 
non, render it intolerabile to the men ence, inſfead of the 
ancient covered Cozemates, later enpinerts lane contrived open 
ones, only grrarded by 2 parapet, Ex. 
CazemaTE, s allo uſed for 2 well with fererd] ſubterraneous 


or over laths muillail um the hattum of the 
yolts that bear the floor of the upper zoom; ar where there is no 


— on jniſts for the purple: hence called Ceiling 


Tie word Ceiling anſwers pretty a tw the 
Pluſtcred Ceilmgs ate much wid in 


Latin Lacu- 


more than any 


as they 
make the room are gun an cat af fire; ftop the pai- 
— of - 7 -. 2 - 98 
leg of the duſt; Iæſſen the noile ier heat; and, in ſummer, 


| 


allulurehy enpined. Such 


of conti- | 


lves to withilraxy the lla within the bafti- 
Inw place, and buy flank, as being | 
coxeal with an epaule- 


ment, or 2 maſſwe body eicher xaund ar fh. which prevent. 
ed thoſe without from feemg withm the kateries; whence it 


the ſeventh, who firſt brought eccleſiaſticks to admit 

the Celebate as a law. In the council of Trent, it was pr 
to ſet the clergy at liberty again from the yoke of Celebate; and 
this was even made an article of the Interim of Charles the fifth, 
but the pope could not be brought into it. 
St. ſerom and Epiphanius obſerve, that in their time none were 
admitted into the prieſthood, but thoſe who were unmarried, or 
who abſtained from their wives. See ABsTINENCE, Cc. 
CELERES,* in antiquity, a body, or regiment of guards of the 

ancient Roman kings, eſtabliſhed by Romulus; conſiſting of 
three hundred youths choſen from the beſt families of Rome, 
and approved by the ſuffrages of the Curiæ of the people, each of 
which furniſhed ten, See CUR1a. 


The name comes from Celer, quick, ready; and was given them, 
becauſe of their promptneſs to obey the king ; or, as ſome will 
have it, from the name of their firſt tribune : others ſay, from one 
Celer, a comrade of Romulus, who aſſiſted him in the combat 
with his brother Remus, and is ſaid to have {lain that Prince... 
Some ſay, the Celeres were the ſame with thoſe aiterwards called 
Traſſuli, on account of their taking the city Troſſulum in Hetru- 
ria, alone, without the aſſiſtance of any infantry. 


and to be ready to carry his orders, and execute them, In war, 
they made the vant-guard in the engagement, which they always 
begun firſt: in retreats, they made the rear-guard. 
Though the Celeres were a body of horſe, yet they uſually diſ- 
mounted, and fought on foot: their commander was called Ti- 
bune, or Prefect of the Celeres. They were divided into three 
troops, of one hundred each, commanded by a captain called 
Centurio. Their tribune was the ſecond perſon in the kingdom. 
See TRIBUNE, CavaALRy, &c. 
Plutarch ſays, Numa broke the Celeres: if this be true, they 
were ſoon re-eſtabliſhed; for we find them under moſt of the 
ſucceeding kings : witneſs the great Brutus who expelled the 
Tarquins, and who was tribune of the Celeres. 
CELERITY, in mechanicks, is the velocity of a moving body ; 
or that affection of a body in motion, whereby it is enabled to 
paſs over a certain ſpace, in a certain time, See VELOCITY; 
ſee alſo MoT1ov. 
CELESTINS, an order of religious, reformed from the Bernar- 
| dines, in 1224, by pope Celcſtin the fifth, then only Peter de 
Mourchon, or Morron, of Iſernia in Naples; and eſtabliſhed in 
1264, by pope Urban the fourth, and confirmed by Gregory the 
tenth, in 1274. | 
They were introduced into France by Philip the Fair, who re- 
queſted a dozen of them from the general of their order, by his 
ambaſſador at Naples, in 1 300.—lt is a kind of proverb with 
them, Vaila un plaiſant Celgſtin. 
CELIAC, or CozLIAc Paſſion. See the article Cor L1ac. 
CELLITES, CELLITZ, an order of religious, founded by Alexi- 
us a Roman: in Italy they are called Alexians; but in Cm 
and the Low-countries, where they have monaſteries, Cellites, 
i. e. people inhabiting in cells. 
CELLS,* CELLX, CELLULZ, are little houſes, apartments, or 
chambers ; particularly thoſe wherein the ancient monks, ſolita- 
ries, and hermits lived in retirement. See Mox Ek, ANACHORET, 
HERMIT, Oc. | 
Some derive the word from the Hebrew Ny g, i. e. a priſon, or 
place where any thing is ſhut up. 
The ſame name is {till retained in divers monaſteries. The dor- 
mitory is frequently divided into ſo many Cells, or lodges. See 
DormiToORY. | 
The Carthuſians have each a ſeveral houſe, which ſerves them as 
a Cell. See CARTHUSIANS. 
'The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided by par- 
titions into divers Celli, for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge in. See 
_ ConCLAVE. | | 
CELLs, in anatomy, are little bags, or bladders, where fluids or 
other matters are lodged ; called alſo Loculi, Cellulz, &c. See 
CELLULZ. | 
The name is alſo given by botaniſts to the partitions in the husks, 
or pods where the ſeed lies. | 


þ 


| 


| 
, 


| CELLS, are alſo the little diviſions, or apartments in honey-combs, 


where the honey, young bees, c. are diſtributed: theſe are al- 


ways regular hexagons. See Howe V. 


CELLULZ Adipoſe, in anatomy, the Loculi, or little Cells where- 
= the fat of bodies in good habit is contained. See AbErs and 
DIPOSE. 


Theſe are co-extended with the skin itſelf, except on the fore- | 


| 


head, the eyelids, penis, and ſcrotum. In emaciated bodies, 


theſe Celli being unfurniſhed of their fat, appear like a kind of 
flaccid, tranſparent membrane. See Far. 

CEMENT, or CzmenT. See the article CzMEenT. 
CEMENTATION, or CæMENTATION. See CEMENTATI- 


ON. 


CENOBFITE, or CornonitTe. See CornosiTE. 


CENOTAPH)* K+vroraqrer, an empty tomb, or a monument 


without a body under it; erected only by way of honour to the 
deceaſed. See Toms and MonuUMenrT. 


but © [I See the article ALTAR, 


The word is origi Greek, compounded of „ empty, 
and ror, — — F 2 | w_ 


CENSOR, 


The Celeres always attended near the king's perſon, to guard him, 
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CENSOR,* in antiquity, one of the prime magiſtrates in ancient 
Rome; whoſe buſineſs was to ſurvey, and rate the people, and to 
inſpe& and correct their manners. See CExsus. 

® The word is derived from Cen/ere, becauſe he aſſeſſed and valu- 
| ed every man's eſtate, regiſtering their names, and placing them 
in a proper century, that the Romans might know their own 


firength : though others ſay, the Cen/ors were ſo called on account C 


of their other office, viz. as being comptrollers, or correttors of 
| manners and policy. 
There were two Cenſors, firſt created in the year of Rome 31 T, 
upon the ſenate's obſerving, that the conſuls were too much ta- 
ken up with matters of war, to be at leiſure for looking near 
enough into private affairs. The two firſt were Papirius 
Sempronius : their authority extended over every perſon ; and 
they had a right to reprehend the higheſt. At firſt they were 
taken out of the ſenate; but after the plebeians had got the con- 
ſulate open to them, they ſoon arrived at the Cenſor/brp M. Ru- 
tilius was the firſt; who having been twice conſul, and dictator, 
in the year 402 demanded the office of Cenſor, The cuftom was, 
to ele& two; the one of a patrician family, the other a plebeian: 
and upon the death of either, the other was diſcharged from his 
office, and two new ones elected; but not till the next luſtrum. 
In the year 414, a law was made, appointing one of the Cen- 
fors to be always elected out of the plebeians; which held in force 
till the year 622; when both Cenſors were choſen from among 
the people; after which time, it was ſhared between the ſenate 
and people. 
This office was fo conſiderable, that none aſpired to it till they 
had paſſed all the reſt : ſo that it was looked on as ſurprizing, 
that Craſſus ſhould be admitted Cenſor, without having been ei- 
ther conſul or pretor.—The term of this office was at firft eſta- 
bliſhed for five years; but that inſtitution only laſted nine : Ma- 
mertinus the dictator, in the year 420, made a law, reſtraining 
the Cenſure to a year and an half; which was afterwards obſer- 
ved very ſtrictly. 
The buſineſs of the Cenſors, was to regiſter the effects, &c. of 
the Roman citizens; to impoſe taxes, in proportion to what each 
perſon poſſeſſed. Cicero reduces their functions to the number- 
ing of the people; the correction and reformation of manners; 
the eſtimating the effects of each citizen; the proportioning of 
taxes; the ſuperintendance of tribute; the excluſion from the 
temples; and the care of the publick places. They had alſo 2 
right, ſenatu ejicere, to expel from the ſenate ſuch of the mem- 
bers as they judged unworthy of the dignity ; as well as to break 
and caſhier the knights who failed in their duty, by taking from 
them the publick horſe, equum adimere. See SENATOR, KNIGHT, 
&c. Fe 
The republic of Venice, has at this day a Cenſor of the manners 
of their people, whoſe office laſts ſix months. 

CensoRs of books, are a body of doctors, or other officers, eſta- 
bliſhed in divers countries, to examine and give their judgment 
of all books, ere they go to the preſs; and to ſee they contain 
nothing contrary to the faith, and good manners. — In E: 
we had formerly an officer of this kind, under the title of L- 
cenſer of the preſs ; but ſince the revolution the preſs has been 


Open. | 
M. Bayle compares authors ſolliciting the approbation of Cexſors, 
or licenſers, to thoſe ſhades wandering on the banks of Styx, and 
waiting with impatience for a paſſage to the other ſhore. He ap- 
plies to them theſe two verſes of Virgil. 

Tendenteſque manus, ripe ulterioris amore: 

Navita ſed triſtis nunc hos nunc accipit illos. 
At Paris, the faculty of Theolggy claim the privilege of Cenſors, as 
granted to them by the pope; and it is certain they had been in 
poſſeſſion of it for many ages: but in the year 1624, a new 
commiſſion of four doors were created, by letters patent, the 
ſole public or royal Cenſors, and examiners of all books; and an- 
ſwerable for every thing contained therein. The faculty, how- 
ever ſtill maintain their claim, by taking occaſion, now and then, 
to give their approbations to books. | 

CENSURE, CENSsURA, is popularly uſed for a judgment, where- 
by ſome book, perſon, or action, is blamed or condemned; more 
particularly for a reprimand made by a ſuperior, or perſon in au- 
thority. See JUDGMENT, &c. 

Eccleſiaſtical CEnsUREs, are the publick menaces which the church 
makes, of pains and penalties incurred by diſobeying what ſhe 
enjoins; or rather, the pains and puniſhments themſelves; as in- 
terdiction, excommunication, &c, See INTERDICT, SUSPENSI- 
ON, DEGRADATION, c. 

Till the time of the reformation, the kings of England were 
ſubje& to the Cenſures of the church of Rome; but the kings of 
France have always maintained themſelves exempt from them. 
In effect, there is no inſtance of excommunication of any of 
their firſt race of kings, till Lotharius's excommunication by 
pope Nicholas I. for putting away his wife Tetberge ; which is 
reckoned the firſt breach of the liberties of the Gallican church: 
yet the pope durſt not hazard his excommunication on his own 
authority, but took care to have it confirmed by the aſſembly of 
the biſhops of France ; and the ſame precaution was afterwards 
obſerved by the other popes. But in after times the French kings 
aſſerted their rights to better purpoſe; for pope Benedict XIII. 


having cenſured Charles VI, laid the nation under an interdict- 


ſtate, in the Cenfor's books, is valued at 100000 
CENTAUR;* CenTAuRUs, in aſtronomy, 2 part or moiety of 
2 ſouthern conſtellation, in form, half man, half bore, ufually 


joined with the wolf. See CENrAuRus cum Lays, 


* 7 be word comes from the Greek 2272p ; formed 
fangr, and ens, bull, q. d- 7 «wi 4 

CENTAURUS cam Le, CEnNTAUz with the .; 
ay, = cnet the Fadhons heomdphece ; 38 
Ptolemy”'s catalogue, are nineteen; in Tycho four; in the 


Names and Sitzations of ©Lowvgitude | Latitade 
a the Stars. 2 5 
| 0 1 lo 5 off 
Inform. before the head = 25 42 40) 21 - 
Preced. in the head of the Centaur M 2 22 1 83 2 
South. in the bead. 3 41 3621 4 24/45 
Ml a 335 20 2 238045 
e eee e ee 3 26 53 18 56 1545 
In hind ſhoulder of the Centaur 8 © 18021 59 oz; 
South. of 2 in anterior foot of wolf 20 21 34\12 57 4515 6 
Subſeg. and north. of the ſame 20 39 40 28 x] 5 
Prec. of cont. before neck of lupus 23 10 2617 6 56 4 
Subſequent 23 37 317 37 52 6 

10 

Preced. of 2 in the wolf 3 noſe 26 21 244 25 385 6 
iguom to that | 27 2 37 4 34 $8156 
Subſcq- in the naſe mL 28 30 10013 7 23! 5 


CENTAURY the Laſer, CexTurIUnM Menus, is 2 fmall forub- 
by plant, with leaves growing by pairs, and a Gower confi 
of a purple petal, cut into five ſegments, and 2 tubulous caljz | 
and very ferviceable to the ftomach, either in the cn 
of that kind, or, per je, in decoction or infuſion, which i bet 
made in wine. It diſcuſſes and abfterges viſcid bumours; is 25: 
againſt worms, and by ſome alſo extelled 2s an Alczpharmc, 
febrifuge, Sc. ; 

CENTER, or CæxrxE,“ in a general ſenſe, denotes 2 pount e- 
qually remote from the extremes of a line, figure, or body: 
the middle of a line, or plane, by which a figure or body is ae | 

* The word is Greek, es, which primarily fignifer 2 Pa- 
being formed from the verb zr, Pungerts to price. 1 

CexTes of « Rette, is 2 point in the middle of the Sb g. 
Baſtion; whence the capital line commences; aud 5 
dinarily at the angle of the inner polygon of the fg. = 
lox, Ec. | LY 

CexTes of s Battakor, the middle of 2 battabon ; where F uln't 
BATTALION. : . 

CenTER of a Circle, is a point in the middle of 2 circle, 45 


kr figure, from which all Ines drawn to the ci . 


at the circumference; i. e. the angle made — Hos 
enter, 5 - 
from the extremes of an arch to - in the d 


by two lines drawn from thoſe extremes 
ference. See CIRCUMFERENCE, and — Fs 
CExXTER of @ Conc Seftzon, is the point where 


concur. Sce DIAMETER; ſee allo Coxic Stur. 


CEN - 


Ant. in the ellipſi, is within the figure; and, in che hy- 
524 See CenTER of an Ellipfis, c. 

2 Carve, of the higher kind, is the point where two 
See DIAMETER. 
concur in the fame point, Sir ac 


the dial ; and from thence, 
all the hour-lines are drawn. 


If the plane of the dial be paral- 
[el to the axis of the earth, it can have no Center at all; but all 


the hour-lines will be parallel to the ſtyle, and to one another. 
See DIAL. E : | 

CEnTER of an Ellipſis, is that point where the two diameters, the 
tranſverſe and the conjugate, interſe& each other. See ELLIr- 
SIS. ; . 
ENTER of Gravitation, or Attraction, in phyſicks, is that point to 

, which 144 — planet, or comet, is impelled, or attracted by 
the force or impetus of gravity, See GRAVITATION, and Ar- 
1 kd 1 

CENTER ty, in mechanicks, is a point within 2 Js 
1 a plane paſs, the ſegments on each ſide will be 
equal, and equi-ponderate, i. e. neither of them can move the 
other. See GRAVITY. 

Hence, if the deſcent of the Center of gravity be prevented, or 
if the body be ſuſpended by its Center of gravity, it will continue. 
at reſt. See MoT1on, and REST. 

The whole gravity of a body may be conceived united in its Cen- 
ter; and therefore, in demonſtrations, it is uſual, for the body, 
to ſubſtitute the Center. 

Through the Center of gravity paſſes a right line, called the Dia- 
meter of Gravity: the interſection, therefore, of two ſuch diame- 
ters, determines the Center. See DIAMETER. 

The plane whereon the Center of gravity is placed, is called the 
Plane of Gravity: fo that the common interſection of two ſuch 
planes determines the diameter of gravity. See PLANE. 

In homogeneal bodies, which may be divided lengthwiſe into ſi- 
milar and equal parts, the Center of gravity is the ſame with the 
Center of magnitude. If, therefore, a line be biſſected, the 
point of ſection will be the Center of gravity. 

Common CENTER of gravity of two bodies, is a point ſo ſituated, in 
the right line joining the Centers of the two bodies, as that, 
if the point be ſuſpended, the two bodies will equiponderate, and 

_ reſt in any ſituation. Thus, the point of ſuſpenſion in a com- 
mon balance, or in a Roman ſtilyard, where the two weights 
equi-ponderate, is the common Center of gravity of the two 

2 -=— STILYARD. | = 

s of the CENTER of gravity.—1. If the Centers ty of t200 
— A and B, (725 Mechan. 47 7 1 697 7 the 
right line A B, the diſtances BC and C A of the common Center 
of gravity C, from the particular Centers of gravity B and A, are 
reciprocally as the weights A and B: ſee this demonſtrated under 
BALANCE. 

Hence, if the gravities of the bodies A and B be equal, the com- 
mon Center of gravity C, will be in the middle of the right 
line AB. Again, fince A: B:: BC: AC; it follows that A. 
AC: B. B C; whence, it appears, that the powers of equi-pon- 
derating bodies, are to be eſtimated by the factum of the maſs, 
multiplied into the diſtance from the Center of gravity ; which 
. — is uſually called the Momentum of the weights. See Mo- 

ENT. | | 
Further, fince A: B:: BC: Ac, AB: A:: BC TAC: BC. 
The common Center of gravity, therefore C, of two bodies, will 
be found, if the Factum of one weight A, into the diſtance of 
the ſeparate Centers of gravity A B, be divided by the ſum of 
the weights A and B. Suppoſe, v. g. A=12, B=4, AB 
24; therefore, BC= 24. 12: 16=18. If the weight A be given, 
and the diſtance of the particular Centers of gravity AB, toge- 
ther with the common Center of gravity C; the weight of Bwill 
be found = to A. AC: BC; that is, dividing the moment of 
the given weight, by the diſtance of the weight required from 
the common center of gravity. Suppoſe, A =12, BC = 18, 

AC=6; then B=6. 12:18=12:3=4 
2. To determine the common Center of gravity of ſeveral given bo- 


dies a, b, c, d, (fig. 13.) in the right line AB. Find the com- 


mon Center of gravity of the two bodies à and b, which ſuppoſe 
in F; conceive a weight a+6, applied in F; and in the line F E. 
find the common Center of the weights ab and c; which ſup- 
poſe in G. Laſtly, in B G, ſuppoſe a weight a b+c applied, 
equal to the two a Th and c; and find the common Center of gra- 
vity between this and the weight d, which ſuppoſe in H; this H 
will be the common Center of gravity of the bodies a, b, c, d. And 


in the ſame manner might the common Center of gravi of 
greater number of bodies be found. 8 


3. Two weights D and E, (fig. 14.) bei uſpended without thei 
common Center of gravity in C, to 1 F which of them CHE 
derates, and how much. Multiply each into its diffance from the 
Center of ſuſpenſion; that fide on which the factum is greateſt, 
will preponderate; and the difference between the two, will be 


the quantity wherewith it preponderates. 
and E, ſuſpended with- 
out the Center of gravity, — 


| 


7 
the Center of the arch by a line, which is a third 


ence, the momenta of the weights D 
vor. 1 are in a ratio compounded of the 


CEN 
weights D and E, and the ditances from the point of fulpenkion. 


momentum wherewith the weights c and d preponde- 


6. To the Center avity im a parallagram and purallelpi- 
ped. Deere en ED 1G. (Fig. 16.) Iikewiſe CB 
and HF; finceeach di AD and CB, divides the parallelo- 


ter of gravity of the 
equal parts, each paſſes through its Center ot gravity ; fo that 
the common interſection I K, is the diameter of gravity, the 
middle whereof is the Center. : 
After the fame manner may the Center of gravity be found in 
priſms and cylinders ; it being the middle point of the right line 
that joins the Centers of gravity of their oppolite baſes. 

7. In regular polygons, the Center of gravity is the fame with the 
Center of the circumſcribed parallelogram. 

8. To find the Center of gravity of @ cine and a pyramid. The 
Center of gravity of a cone, is in its axis A C, (Fig, 17.) If then 
A Px, Pp=dx, the weight in the fame cone is px: 23 
and therefore its momentum pr dx. 24*. Hence the ſum of 


the momenta pr x*:8 a*; which divided by the ſum of the 


weights pr x* : 6, gives the diftance of the Center of gravity of 
the por:ion AMN, from the vertex A Apr: S pr x 
= x = AP: wherefore, the Center of gravity of the entire 
cone, is diftant from the vertex, 3 of AC. And in the fame 
manner is found the diftance of the Center of gravity from the 
vertex of the pyramid 3 AC. 
9. To determine the Center of gravity in a triangle BAC (Fig. 
18.) Draw the right line A D, biſſecting the baſe BC in D; 
ſince A BAD=ADAC, each may be divided into the 
fame number of little weights, applied in the ame manner on each 
fide to the common axis AD: fo that the Center of gravity of 
the A BAC, will bein AD. To determine the preciſe point 
in that, let AD Sa, BC =, P=z, MN =7;; then will 
AP:MN::AD:BC | 

. 
Hence, y =bx:a. Draw A Ec perpendicular to BC; then 
AD: AE: : AP: AQ and therefore, AQ =cx: a, and 

c dx: a. Whence, the momentum yæ dT cAH dx 
: af, and ſyxdx c b: 3; which ſum divided by the area 
of the triangle A MN bx: 2 &, gives the diſtance of the 
Center of gravity from the vertex =2abx*:3abe=2 x. 
If then for x, be ſubſtituted a, the diſtance of the Canter of gra- 
e , from the vertex, will be found 3a. 
10. For the Center of gravity in @ perabda, (Fig. 19.) Its di- 
ſtance from the vertex A, LITER TE SIS 
paraboloid, the diſtance of the Center from the vertex, is = 4 
AP. In a biquadratic paraboloid, 5 AP. Ina ſurdeſolid para- 
boloid, Er AP. In the exterior parabola AST, the Center of 
gravity is at the diſtance AL. In the cubical paraboloid, + AQ. 
In a biquadratic paraboloid, 5 AQ. In a ſurdeſolidal parzbo- 
loid, SAQ. 

of a circle, is diſtant from 


11. The Center of gravity in the arch 


to 
the quadrant and the radius. In 2 ſector of 2 circle, the di- 


ſtance of the Center of gravity from the Center of the circle, 
is to the diſtance of the Center of gravity of the arch, as two to 


&c. 2s 


raids, truncat 
the 


lance it again on the fame, only changing its fituation: then will 
the cordor the ſide MN, r Soph gravity; ſothat 
2M the 


C E N 


the interſefion of the two lines A N and K L, determines the 


point O in the ſurface of the body required. 
The fame may be done by laying the body on a horizontal table, 
(as near the edge as is »ithout its falling) in two Poe 


tions, lengchwiſe and breadthwiſe: the common 

the two lines contiguous to the edge, will be its Center of gra- 

vity. Or, it may be done by placing the body on the point of a 

ſtyle, &c. till it reſt in 2quilibrio. It was by this method, Bo- 

relli found the Center of gravity in an human body, to be between 
the nates and pubis; fo that the whole gravity of the body is 
there collected, where nature has placed the genitak : An in- 
ſtance of the wiſdom of the creator, in placing the membrum 
virile in that place, which of all others is the moſt convenient 
for the affair < copulation. 4 5 
13.“ Ever ure, whether ſuperficial or fol generated by 
<< the . a line, or figure, is equal to the factum of the 
4 generating magnitude, multiplied into the way of its Center 
< of gravity, or the line its Center of gravity ” gee 
the demonſtration hereof, under the article CExTRO BARYC 
Met had. 3 + he 
The preceding elegant theorem, 1s on as one no- 
bleſt — ory, amore made in the laft age; and is the 
foundation of tle methodus centro-baryca. Pappus, indeed, 
gave the firſt hint long ago; but it was the jeſuit Guldinus that 
brought it to maturity. Leibnitz ſhews it will hold, if the axis, | 
or Center, be continually changed during the generating motion : 
The corollaries are too numerous to be here detailed. 

CENTER of an Hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the determinate 
or tranſverſe axis. Sce HYPER BOLA, and Transverset Axis. 

CENTER of Motion, is a point round which one or more heavy bo- 

dies, that have one common Center of gravity, revolve; v. gr. 
If the weights P and Q (Tab. Mechanicts, fig- 21.) revolve a- 
bout the point N, fo as when P deſcends, Q aſcends, N is faid 
to be the Center of motion. Sce MoTION. 
It is demonſtrated in mechanicks, that the diftance IN, of the 
Center of gravity of any particular weight, from the common 
Center of gravity, or the Center of motion N, is perpendicular 
to the line of direction I 5. 

CENTER of Cſcillatia, a point wherein, if the whole gravity of a 
compound pendulum be collected, the ſeveral ofcillations will be 
performed in the fame time as before. See OsCILLATION. 
Hence, its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion, is equal to the 
length of a ſimple pendulum, whoſe oſcillations are ifochronal 
with thoſe of the compound one. See PexDULVUM. 

Laws « 4 the CENTER of Ofcillatio. 1. If ſeveral weights DFH, 
(Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 22.) wheſe gravity is ſuppoſed callected in 
the points DF HB, conflanthy retam the ſame diflance between 
themſelves and the point of Gon A; and the thus com- 
pounded, perform its oſcillations about A; the diflance of the Center 
of aſcillation O, from the paint OA, vill be had by 
multiplying the ſeveral we:ghts mto the ſquares of the diſtances, and 
diuiding the aggregate by the ſum of the momenta of therr weight. 

2. To determine the Center of ofcillation an à right Ine A B, (fig. 

23.) Let AB==z2, AD x, then will the infinitely ſmall 

particle DP dx, the momentum of its weight x 4 x; conſe- 

quently the diftance of the Center of ofcillation in the part AD, 

from the point of ſuſpenſion A f dx: ſæ dæ i: x 

== x. If then for x be ſubſtituted a, the diſtance of the Center 

of oſcillation in the right line AB 2. In this manner is found 
the Center of oſcillation of a wire, oſcillating about one of its ex- 


tremes. 


3. To determine the Center aſcillatim of the rectal RTHS, 
(hg. 19.) ſuſpended in the middle print A, of the fide RI, and 


oſcillating about its axis RI. Let RI=SH=a, AP = x; then 
will Pp dx, and the element of the area; conſequently one 
weight Sa dx, and its momentum 2 dx. Wherefore, /a 
dx: ſa xdx D E =; x, indeſinitely expreſſes the 
diſtance of the Center of oſcillation, from the axis of oſcillation 
in the ſegment R CD L If then for x be ſubſtituted the altitude 
of the whole rectangle RS, we ſhall have the diſtance of the 
Center of oſcillation from the axis = 6. 
Fr the Center of ofcallatim in an equicrural triangle, ASH, of- 
cillating about its axis RI, pz to its baſe SH; its diftance 
from the vertex A, is found of AE the altitude of the triangle. 
Of an equicrural triangle S AH oſcillating about its baſe 8 H, 
its diſtance from the vertex A is found = AE the altitude of 
the triangle. | 
For the Center of ofcillation in an equicrural triangle S A H, ſaſpend- 
ed by an mfiexivle Thread void of gravity, Ah, and ing a- 
bout its axis parallel to its baſe SH; its diftance from the vertex, 
is found = the altitude of the triangle. 
Fer the Centers of ofcillation of parabilas, and curves of the like 
kind, oſcillating about their axis, parallel to their baſes, they are 
found to be as follows. 
In the Apollonian parabola, the diſtance of the Center from the 
2x5, = AL | 
In a Cubical paraboloid, the diſlance of the Center of oſcillation 
from the axis = AE. 
In a Biquadratic paraboloid, the diſtance of the Center from the 
In ſolid and plane figures agitated laterally, i. e. about the axis of 
oſcillation, perpendicular to the plane of the figure, the inveſti- 


CENTER of Percuſſion, in a moving body, is that 


CENTER of Converſion, in mechanicks, a term firſt uſed by M. 


CEN 
gation of the Center of oſcillation is ſomewhat dificy 


gard, all the parts of the weight, b 7 ! 
diſtance from the point of — * 3 


z in re. 


u 


ſame velocity; as is ſhewn by Huygens. in 1. „ 
He found, in this caſe, the di 2 a 5 Gen 


from the axis in a circle, to be 3 of the di * 

gle, ſuſpended by one of its angles, 2 of the dag a ref 
rabola, ſuſpended by its vertex, 5 of its axis, and +. of n a pa- 
meter; ſuſpended from a point in the middle of {| 0! the para. 
the axis, and Z the parameter; in the ſector of a 7 
right line which is to the radius as the arch to the P f 
in a cone, ? of the axis, and 4 of the third he ſubtenſe: 
axis, and a ſemi- diameter of the baſe: in a ſpher 

from a point in the ſurface, & of the diameter: 15 lupe 
ſuſpended from a point without the ſphere, (as i 8 lame, 
in pendulums) 2 of a third proportional to two quanes: the cafe 
poſed of the ſemidiameter and length of the threaq = 5 1 
midiameter itſelf: in a cylinder, 2 of the altitude Arp the ſe. 
line, which is to the ſemidiameter of the baſe, as thas 3 bie 
altitude, t tothe 
the percuſſion is the greateſt, wherein the w 2 Wherein 
force of the body is ſuppoſed to be collected: or So 
the impetus of the parts is balanced on every ſide. Sec Pr Which 
SION. 11 8 
Laws of the CENTER of Percuſſion.— 1. The Cent 
zs the 7 dn with the C 24 of 7 — where the deten i 
revolves round a fixed point; and is determined Gy 
manner, viz. by conſidering the impetus of the 

ny weights applied to an inflexible right line, void of gravity: ; 
by dividing the ſum of the factums of the impetus's of the _ 
multiplied by their diſtances from the point of ſuſpenſion bd 
ſum of the impetuss. What, therefore, has been aboye 5 Fay 
of the Center of Oſcillation, will hold of the Center of Pereuf : 
where the percutient body moves round a fixed point. Sec hs 
TER of Oſcillation. | : 
2. The Center of Percuſſion is the ſame with the Center of Grayj 
if all the parts of the percutient body be carried with a bara 
motion, or with the ſame celerity: for the momenta are the ada 
of the weights into the celerities. Wherefore, to multiply equi- 
ponderating bodies by the ſame velocity, is the fame thing a5 to 
take equi-multiples ; but the equi-multiples of equi-ponderating 
bodies, themſelves equi-ponderate ; therefore, equivalent momen- 
ta are diſpoſed about the Center of gravity : conſequently the C- 
ter of percuſſion in this caſe, coincides with that of gravity; and 
what is ſhewn of the one, will hold of the other. Sce CENTER 
of Gravity. | 


in the fame 
Parts, as ſo ma. 


Parent. Its ſignification is thus conceived: if a ſtick be laid on a 
ſtagnant water, and drawn by a thread faſtened to it, ſo that the 
thread always makes the ſame angle with the ſtick; always, v. g. 
a right angle; the ſtick will be found to turn on one of its points, 
which will be immoveable; which point is termed the Center of 
Converſion. For the greater eaſe, the thread may be conceived 
faſtened to one end of the ſtick, 
This effect ariſes from the reſiſtance of the fluid, and the manner 
wherein it divides: for, imagine the firſt moment of traction; it 
is certain, here, the reſiſtance of the parts of the fluid to be diſ- 
placed, tends to turn the ſtick around the point to which the 
thread is faſtened, as on a Center: fo that in the preſent inſtance, 
the ſtaff would deſcribe preciſely the quadrant of a circle: after 
which, the fluid would no longer bear the ſtick lengthwiſe; but 
in a particular motion, in ſuch manner, as that the free end of 
the ſtick, and the parts neareſt it, would deſcribe larger archesof 
circles than the reſt, and have a greater velocity. The reſiſtance 
therefore, of the fluid, which tends to impreſs a circular moti- 
on on the ſtick, around the point to which the thread is faſtened, 
tends to impreſs a greater velocity on the parts next the other 
extremity; or, which is the ſame thing, thoſe parts require 4 
greater velocity to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the fluid: ſo that 
the ſtick will not have that circular motion around the point to 
which the thread is faſtened; or, the reſiſtance of the fluid is 
greater towards the free extreme of the ſtick, and {till leſſens * 
wards the other extreme. Now, all the columns, or threads 0 
water, which reſiſt the ſtick, muſt be ſuppoſed of the = 
length, or the ſame maſs. One may therefore find on A 
ſuch a point, as that taking a great number of thoſe threa _ 
that ſide which reſiſts the leaſt, and a leſs number on 2 1 
where they reſiſt the moſt; there will be an exact compen — 
and the forces be equal on each fide: it is this point 18 _ * 
of Converſyon. And as the fame reaſoning has place in a Hop 
ons of traction made in the ſame manner, this Center 1s -— 
the ſame point. — 
The nat, pee "I here ariſing, is to know preciſely 1n what 
"wy n M. Parent has de 
point the Center of converſion is found: this M. 2388 
termined by an infinite deal of calculation. If the 5 n 
by one extremity be a {trait line divided into 2 ener 
koning from the thread, the Center of e e oo od, 
be nearly on the 13th. If it be not a line, but a ſurface 12 
there will be ſome change in the ſituation of the Center 


verſion, according to the ſurface or the ſolid, 
I 


NY fan porn a9 oo aac IT. 


i, — Je FRICTION. 
CenTER of a Par 
nals int 
cn. of a Sphere, See 8 
the ſurface, are 3 PHERE. 
The Center of the Semicircle, by 


generated, is alſo that of the ſphere. See SEMICIRCLE. 


See PARALLELOGRAM, and POLYGON. 


Center is every where, and circumference no where. 


Gov. 
C FNTO, in poetry, a work wholly compoſed of verſes, or paſ- 
fages promiſcuouſly taken from other authors ; only diſpoſed in a 
new form, or order: ſo as to compoſe a new work, and a new 


TE which primarily fignifies a cloak 


* The word is Latin, Cento, 
made of patches; and that from the Greek ester: the Ro- 


ſoldiers uſed theſe Centos, or pieces of old ſtuff patched 
peo — por Bug to guard themſelves from the ſtrokes of their 


enemies. Though others ſay, that Centos were properly the 
patches of leather, &c. wherewith their or skreens, 
called Vineæ, were covered; under which the befiegers made 


their approaches towards any place. : 
Auſonius — laid down the rules to be obſerved in compoſing 
Centos. The pieces, he ſays, may be taken either from the 
fame poet, or from ſeveral ; and the verſes may be either taken 
entire, or divided into two; one half to be connected with ano- 
ther half taken elſewhere : but two verſes are never to be taken 
running, nor much leſs than half 2 verſe to be taken. Agree- 
ably to theſe rules, he has made a pleaſant nuptial Cents from 
Virgil. 3 
Proba Falconia has wrote the life of Jeſus Chriſt, in Centos ta- 
ken from Virgil: the like is done by Alex. Roſs, in his Chrifti- 
ados; and by Stephen de Pleurre, canon regular of St. Victor at 
Paris; an inſtance of whoſe Centos on the adoration of the 
Magi, is as follows. 


Adoratio Magorum, Matt. 2. 
6, En. 255. Ecce autem primi ſub lumina ſolis, & artus, 


E. 694. Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit : 
5, A. 526. Signavitque Viam * cœli in regione ſerena. 3, A. 528. | 
8, E. 330. Tum Reges (credo guia fit divinitus illis 1, G. 415. 
1, G. 416. Ingenium, & rerum fats jrudentia major) 
7, E. 98. Externi veniunt * quz cuique eff copia læti 5, E. 100. 


333 Munera portantes : * molles ſua thura Salæi, 1, G. 57. 
464. Dona dehinc auro gravia,* myrrbague madentes 12, E. 100. 
659. Agnovere Deum Regem,* Regumgue Parentem. 6, A. 548. 
1, G. 418. Mulavere vias, * ferfectis ordine votis: 10, E. 548. 
6, . 16. Inſuetum per iter, e ſpatia in ſua quiſq; receſſit. 12, KE. 126. 


CENTRAL, ſomething relating to a Center. See CEnTER. 
Thus, we ſay, Central Eclipſe, Central Fire, Central Forces, Cen- 
tral Rule, & c. See CENTRAL Forces, CENTRAL Rule, &c. See 
alſo FIRE, EcLIPSsE, Ec. 
CENTRAL Forces, the vires, or powers whereby a moving body ei- 
ther tends towards the center of motion, or recedes from it. See 
CENTER of Mction; ſee alſo Vis. D 
Central Forces are divided into two kinds, with regard to their 
different relations to the center, viz. Centripetal, and Centrifugal. 
See CENTRIPETAL, and CENTRIFUGAL. 


are obliged to the Marquis de F Hopital, opens at once all the 
myſteries of Central Forces : ſuppoſe a body of any determinate 
weight to move uniformly round a center with any certain ve- 
locity ; find from what height it muſt have fallen to acquire that 
velocity : then, as the radius of the circle it deſcribes is to double 
that height, ſo is its weight to its centrifugal force. Hence, it is 
eaſy to infer, that, 

2. If two bodies, equal in weight, deſcribe peripheries of un- 
equal circles in equal times, their Central Forces are as their 
diameters A B, and HL. (Tab. Mechanics, f2-25-) And hence, 
if the Central Forces of two bodies, deſcribing peripheries of two 
unequal circles, be as their diameters, they paſs over the fame in 
equal times. 

3. The Central Frce of a body moving in the peri of a 
circle, is as the ſquare of the — foal ad ory ap re 
by the diameter AB. Since then a body, by an equable motion, 
3 equal you Lees equal arches AE; the Central Force 
wherewit is impelled in the periphery of the circle, i 
conſtantly the dare i Oy 
4. If two bodies deſcribe different 


tion, their Central Forces are in a ratio, compounded of the du- 
plicate ratio of their celerities, and the reciprocal one of their 
diameters. Hence, if the celerities be equal, the Central forces 
will be reciprocally as their diameters; and if the diameters AB 
and HL be equal, 7. e. if each moveable proceed in the fame 


periphery, but with unequal celerities, the Central for 
ina duplicate ratio of — ls YE Nw 


Pheries be equal, the diameters of the circles A and H L, wi 
be in a duplicate ratio of the celerities. * ole 


all:hgram, or Pogo, the point wherein its dia- 
is a point from which all the lines drawn to | 
whoſe revolution the ſphere is 


Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines God an intellectual ſphere, wa 


Laws of CENTRAL Forces.- 1. The following rule, for which we 


peripheries by 2n equable mo- | 


If the Central forces of the two bodies moving in different peri- | 


. If two bodies, moving in unequal peripheries, be ated on 
5 ſame Catered — — in the larger is to that in I 
ſmaller, in a ſubduplicate ratio of the greater diameter A B, to 
the leſs HL; wherefore, T* : n:: D: a, that is, the diame- 
ters of the circles in whoſe peripheries thoſe bodies are acted on 
by the ſame Central force, are in a duplicate ratio of the times. 
Hence alſo the times wherein ſimilar peripheries or arches are 
run over by bodies impelled by the ſame Central force, are in 
proportion to their velocities. 

The Central forces are in a ratio, compounded of the direct ratio 
of the diameters, and the reciprocal one of the ſquares of the 
times, by the entire peripheries. | 
6. If the times wherein the bodies are carried through the ſame 
entire peripheries, or ſimilar aiches, be as the diameters of the 
circles, the Central forces are reciprocally as the ſame dia- 
meters. Ts | 
7. If a body move uniformly in the periphery of a circle, with 
the velocity it acquires by falling the height A L; the Central 
force will be to the gravity, as double the altitude AL, to the 
radius CA.—lIf therefore the gravity of the body be called G, 
the centrifugal force will be 2 AL. G: CA. 8 
8. If a heavy body move equably in the periphery of a circle, 
and with the velocity which it acquires by falling the height 
AL, equal to half the radius; the Central force will be equal 
to the gravity.— And again, if the Central force be equal to the 
gravity, it moves in the periphery of the circle, with the ſame 
gravity which it acquires in falling a height equal to half the 
radius. | i TE 
9. If the Central Force be equal to the gravity, the time it takes 
up in the entire periphery, is to the time of its fall through half 
the radius, as the periphery to the radius. 
10. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, and with an 
unequal velocity, which is reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio 
of the diameters; the Central forces are in a duplicate ratio of 
the diſtances from the center of the forces, taken recipro- 
cally. 5 > 
11. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, with celerities 
that are reciprocally as the diameters ; their Central forces will 
be reciprocally as the cubes of their diſtances from the center of 
their forces. 
12. If the velocities of two bodies moving in unequal peri- 
pheries, be reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio of the diameters z 
the times wherein they paſs the whole periphery, or ſimilar 
arches, are reciprocally in a triplicate ratio of the diſtances 
from the center of the forces : wherefore, if the Central forces 
be reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the 
center, the times wherein the entire peripheries, or ſimilar 
arches, are paſſed over, are reciprocally in a triplicate ratio of the 
diſtances. 
13. If a body move in a curve line, in ſuch manner as that the 
radius CB, Ng. 25. 1 2. drawn from it to the fixed point C, 
placed in the ſame plane, deſcribes areas BAC, BCE, Sc. 
proportional to the times, or equal in any given time, it is ſolli- 
cited towards the point C, by a centripetal force. 
14. If a body proceed according to the direction of the right line 
AD, and be ſollicited by a centripetal force towards a fixed 
point C, placed in the ſame plane; it deſcribes a curve, whoſe 
cavity is towards C, and whoſe ſeveral areæ, comprehended 
between two radii AB and CB, are proportional to the 
times. ; End 
15. However the Central forces differ from one another, they 
may be compared together; for they are always in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ratio of the quantities of matter in the re- 
volving bodies, and the ratio of the diſtances from the center; 
alſo in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the periodical 
times. If then you multiply the quantity of matter in each 
body by its diſtance from the center, and divide the product by 
the ſquare of the periodical time, the quotients of the diviſion 
will be to one another in the ſaid compound ratio, that is, as the 
Central forces. | 
16. When the quantities of matter are equal, the diſtances them- 
ſelves muſt be divided by the ſquares of the periodical times, to 
determine the proportion of the Central forces: in that caſe, if 
the ſquares of the periodical times be to one another, as the cubes 
of the diſtances, the quotients of the diviſions, as well as the Cen- 
tral forces, will be in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the di- 
ces. 
17. When the force by which a body ſollicited towards a point 
is not every where the ſame, but is either increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed, in proportion to the diſtance from the center; ſeveral 
curves will thence ariſe in a certain proportion. If the force 
decreaſes, in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances from 
that point, the body will deſcribe an ellipſis, which is an oval 
curve, in which there are two points called Fici, and the point 
towards which the force is directed falls upon one of them: 
ſo that in every revolution, the body once approaches to, and 
once recedes from it. The circle alſo belongs to that ſort of 
curves, and ſo in that caſe the body may alſo deſcribe a circle. 
The body may alſo (by ſuppoſing a greater celerity in it) de- 
ſcribe the two remaining conic ſections, viz. the parabola and 
hyperbola-curves, which do not return into themſelves: 'on the 
contrary, if the force increaſes with the diſtance, and that in a 
ratio 
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ratio of the diſtance itſelf, the body will again deſcribe an ellip- 
| the ellipſe; and the body, in each revolution, will twice approach 


body inay move in a circle, for the reaſon abovementioned. See 


CENTRAL Rule, is a rule, or method diſcovered 1 country- 


The Central rule has the advantage over Cartes's, and De Lat- 


TE. 0 RE 
CENTRIFUGAL Perce, is that whereby a body revolving round 


ally drawn towards a center, be projected in a line that does not 


== 
<< 
2 =. : — 


the line DE, perpendicular to AD, by its Centrifugal Force. 


CENTRIPETAL Force, is that power whereby a moveable body, 


CENTRO-BARYC Method, in mechanicks, is a method of mea - 


The doctrine is compriſed in the following theorem, with its co- 
- Tollaries, 


| fig. 26.) is deſcribed, if the right line A B, proceed according 


ſis; but the point to which the force is directed is the center of 


to, and again twice recede from that point. In this caſe allo, a 


Ox BIT, PLANET, and PROJECTILE. 


man, Thomas Baker, rector of Nympton in Devon, where- 
by to find the center of a circle deſigned to cut the parabola 
in as many points, as an equation to be conſtructed hath real 
roots. 

Its principal uſe is in the conſtruction of equations; and he has 
applied it with good ſucceſs as far as biquadratics. See CoN- 
STRUCTION, and EQUATION. 

The Central rule is chiefly founded on this property of the para- 
bola: that if a line be inſcribed in that curve perpendicular to 
any diameter, a rectangle formed of the ſegments of the inſcript 
is equal to a rectangle made of the intercepted diameter and pa- 
rameter of the axis. - 


teres's methods of conſtructing equations, in that both theſe lat- 
ter are ſubject to the trouble of preparing the equation by taking 
away the ſecond term. This we are freed from in Baker's me- 
thod, which ſhews us how to conſtruct all equations not exceed- 
ing the fourth power by the interſection of a circle and parabola, 
without the omiſſion or change of any terms. Phil. Tranſ. N®. 


a center, endeavours to recede from it. | 
It is one of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, that all motion is of it 
ſelf rectilinear; (ſee MoT1oNn) and that the moving body never 
recedes from its firſt right line, till ſome new impulſe be ſuper- 
added in a different direction : after that new impulſe, the mo- 
tion becomes compounded, but continues {till rectilinear; though 
the direction of the line be altered. See ComPosITIoN. To 
move in a curve, it muſt receive a new impulſe, and that in a dif- 
ferent direction, every moment; a curve not being reducible to 
right lines, unleſs infinitely ſmall ones. If then a body continu- 


go through that center, it will deſcribe a curve; in each point 
whereof, A (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 25.) it will endeavour to re- 
cede from the curve, and proceed in the tangent AD: and, if 
nothing hindered, would actually proceed; fo as in tne fame time 
wherein it deſcribes the arch AE, it would recede the length of 


The Centrifugal Force, therefore, is as the right line DE, perpen- 
dicular to AD; ſuppoſing the arch A E infinitely ſmall. See Ix- 
FINITE. | 
The effect of the Centrifugal Force is ſuch, that a body, obliged 
to deſcribe a circle, deſcribes the largeſt it poſſibly can: a greater 
circle being, as it were, leſs circular, and leſs diſtant from a right 
line than a ſmall one. A body therefore ſuffers more violence, 
and exerts its Centrifugal Force more when it deſcribes a little 
circle, than when a large one: that is, the Centrifugal Force is al- 
ways proportional to the circumference of the curve in which the 
revolving body is carried round. | 
Tt is the ſame in other curves as in circles; for a curve, whatever 
it be, may be eſteemed as compoſed of an infinity of arches of in- 


finitely ſmall circles, all deſcribed on different radii ; fo as that it is | 


at thoſe places where the curve has the greateſt curvity, that the 
little arches are moſt circular: thus, in the fame curve, the 
Centrifugal Force of the body that deſcribes it, varies according 
to the ſeveral points wherein it is found. 


impelled in the right line A G, (Fig. 25.) is perpetually drawn 
out of its rectilinear motion, and ſollicited to proceed in a curve. 
The Centripetal Force, therefore, is as the right line DE to AB; 
ſuppoſing the arch A E infinitely ſmall. Hence, the Centripetal 
and Centrifigal forces are equal. See CENTRAL Force. 


ſuring, or determining the quantity of a ſurface, or a ſolid, by 


conſidering it as formed by motion, and multiplying it into the 
way of its center of gravity. 


Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by the motion 


of a line or a figure, is equal to the factum of the generating mag- | 
nitude into the way of its center of gravity, or the line which its cen- 


ter of gravity deſcribes, See CENTER of Gravity. 
Demonſt. For ſuppoſe the weight of the whole generating mag- 
nitude collected in the center of gravity ; the whole weight pro- 
duced by its motion, will be equal to the factum of the weight 
moved, into the center of gravity. But when lines and figures 
are conſidered like homogeneous heavy bodies, their weights are 
as their bulks: and therefore, the weight moved is the generating 
magnitude; and the weight produced, that generated. The fi- 
gure generated, therefore, is equal to the factum of the magni- 
tude, into the way of its center of gravity. Q. E. D. 
Corel. 1. Since a parallelogram AB CD, (Tab. Mechanicks, 


to the direction of another AC, with a motion ſtill parallel to 


CEN 
2 8 f 4 


itſelf; and the way of the center of ger | 
right line E F, perpendicular to C D, har l, f, nel tothe 
the parallelogram : its area is equal to the fatum Altitude of 
CD, or the deſcribent line into the altitude E F of the baſe 
8 5 + SeP ARAL. 
Corel. 2. e manner it a 14 
bodies deſcribed by a plane . of al 
of any right line A C, is had by multiplying the deſc a directi 
by the altitude. See PR ISMu, and CyLIxV DER. ribing plane 
Corel, 3. Since a circle is deſcribed, if the radius CI, oe: 
revolve round a center C, and the center of gravit (Fig, 27.) 
dius CL, be in the middle F; the way of the con of the 2. 
is a periphery of a circle X, deſcribed by a ſubduple we gravity 
ſequently the area of the circle, is equal to the factum * con- 
dius C L, into the periphery deſcribed by the ſubd 1 ug 
CF. See CIRCLE. | uple radiy 
Corol. 4. If a rectangle AB CD, (Tab. Mechan; 
volve about its axis AD; the EE will ra dy. 28. re- 
and the ſide B C the ſuperficies of a cylinder. But th linder, 
of gravity of the right line B C, is in the middle F. Nn 
center of gravity of the generating plane in the middle oy yo 
right line EF. The way of this latter, therefore, is th 152 
phery of a circle deſcribed by the radius EG; that of wn 
mer, the periphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius Fp 
Wherefore, the ſuperficies of the cylinder is the factum f . 
altitude B C, into the periphery of a circle deſcribed b N 25 
dius E F, or the baſe. And the ſolidity of the cylinder, & rar 
ctum of the generating rectangle AB CD, into the per he 
a circle deſcribed by the radius E G, which is ſubduple of Ir 
or of the ſemidiameter of the cylinder. , 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the altitude of the deſcribing plane, and ther 
fore of the cylinder BC=a; the ſemidiameter of the ki 
DC==7; then will EGS r: and ſuppoſing the ratio of the 
ſemidiameter to the periphery =1 : mm, the periphery deſcribel 
by the radius 4 r mar. Therefore, multiplying 2 mh 
the area of the rectangle AC gar; the ſolidity of the Cylin- 
der will be mar. Butz mar rr. mr. a the area of the 
circle deſcribed by the radius DG. It is evident, therefore, the 
cylinder is equal to the factum of the baſe into the altitude. See 
CYLINDER, : 
Corel. 5. In like manner, ſince the center of gravity of the right 
line AB, (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 17.) is in the middle M, aud 
the ſurface of a cone is deſcribed, if the triangle A BC revolye 
about its axis; if PMC the ſuperficies of the cone will 
be equal to the factum of its ſide A B, into the periphery deſcri- 
bed by the radius PM, or the ſubduple of the ſemidiameter of 
the baſe B C. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. BC=r, AB ga; the ratio of the radius to 
the periphery 1: n; then will PMS Ex, and the periphery 
deſcribed by this radius = + mr. Therefore, multiplying : nr 
into the ſide of the cone A B, the product is the ſuperficie of 
2 a mr. But Zane is alfo the factum of 4 @ and mr: there- 
fore, the ſurface of the cone is the product of the periphery, 
into half the ſide. See Cone. 
Corel 6. If the triangle A C B, (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 29.) re- 
volve about an axis; it deſcribes a cone; but if CB be biſecded 
in D, and the right line AD be drawn, and A O AD; 
the center of gravity will be in O. The ſolidity of the cone, 
therefore, is equal to the factum of the triangle C A B, into tbe 
periphery deſcribed by the radius PO; but AD: AO:: BD: 
OP; and AO =; AD, and DB = CB. Tbereſore, 
„ a 
Suppoſe, v. gr. CB r, AB=a; the ratio of the radius to 
the periphery I: . Then will O P = r the periphery ce. 
ſcribed by this radius 4 mr; the triangle ACB=7r; and 
therefore, the ſolidity of the cone + mr 4 a7 =p 4": 
But + amr* Ar. mr +a. Or, the factum of the baſcof de 
cone into the third part of the altitude. See TRIANGLE. | 
This elegant theorem, which may be ranked among the chi 
inventions in geometry of the laſt age, was taken notice of long 
ago by Pappus; but the jeſuit Guldinus was the firſt who we 
in its full light, and exhibited its uſe in a variety of exampis 
Several other geometers, after Guldinus and Pappus, allo - 1 
in meaſuring ſolids, and ſurfaces generated by a rotation ar : 
fixed axis; eſpecially before the late invention of the _— 
culus : and it may {till take place in ſome caſes, where the o 
gral calculus wouid be more difficult. M. Leibnitz has obſer! 5 
that the method will hold, though the axis or center be conun 
ally changed during the generative motion. 


CENTRUM, in geometry, mechanicks, Ec. See CENTER. 
CENTRUM Phonicum, in acouſtics, is t 


he place where the ſpeaxer 
ſtands in polyſyllabical and articulate echoes. Cee Ec Ho. 


: 5 the 
CENTRUM Phonocampticum,- is the place, or object that returns 


voice in an echo. See Ecno. * 


CENTRUM Tendineſum, in anatomy, a point, or centet, 


the tails of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. — 
This center is perforated towards the right ſide, for hor 
cava ; towards the left, backward: Its fleſhy part _ on qt 
the gula. The deſcending trunk of the great artery, ws = 
duct, and vena azygos, pak between its two inferior f 
CENTRY 


See DIAPHRAGM, 


CEP 


is faid Baronius undertook his annals, purely to oppoſe the Mag- 
deburg Centuriators. | . 

CEPHALEA. See CEPHALAL CIA. 

CEPHALIC,* in medicine, is applied to any thing belonging to 
the head, or its parts. See HEAD. 

* The word is Greek xspaAnos, formed of xepaayn, caput, head. 
CePHaALIcs, or CEPHALIc Medicines, are ſuch as are proper for 
diſorders of the head. See CoRDIAL. | 
Theſe are generally of a volatile, ſpirituous, or aromatic nature, 
or at leaſt joined with ſuch ; and are ſuppoſed to be of ſervice, 
by the volatility of their particles inſinuating into the nerves, and 
mixing with the animal ſpirits directly, as well as by the common 
circulation. Fixed bodies can only become Cephalic by accident. 
Thus, ſpirit of lavender is ſuppoſed directly to act upon the nerves 
of the palate, &c. upon which account, it is frequently taken 
dropped on ſugar, or bread : and fal volatile, by ſmelling to, is 
ſuppoſed to be aſſiſtant to the head, by its volatile particles enter- 
ing the olfactory nerves. As to aromatic Cephalics, as the ſpecies 
of diambra, powder of degutetu, nutmeg, &c. they act chiefly 
by their aromatic parts warming the nervous ſyſtem, and increa- 
ſing their vibrations, by which the nervous fluid circulates more 
freely. See AROMATIC, 

CEPHALIC Vein, in anatomy, is a vein of the arm between the 
skin and the muſcles, divided into two branches, External and In- 
ternal, The external goes down to the wriſt, where it joins the 
bafilica, and turns up to the back of the hand: the internal 


—dee Tab. Anat. (angeiol) fig. 6. lit. n. See alſo Vein. 

It is thus called, in regard the antients uſed to open it in diſor- 
ders of the head; from a miſtaken notion that it had a nearer 
concern with the head than any of the other veins. | 
CEPHALALGIA, in medicine, is underſtood, in the general, of 
any head-ach ; but properly ſignifies, only a freſh one. When 
it becomes inveterate, it is called Cephalza; and, when it only 
poſſeſſes half the head, Hemicrania, See Hean-acn. 
CEPHALOPHARYNGEI, in anatomy, two muſcles of the 
oriice of the ceſophagus called the Pharynx. See Mus- 
CLE. 

They have their origin in the articulation of the head with the 
firſt vertebra; and are inſerted into the upper part of the pha- 
rynx, ſerving to draw it upwards and backwards. See PTER y- 
GOPHARYNGZEUS. 

CEPHEUS, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
iphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are thirteen ; in 
Tycho's eleven; in Heveliug's forty ; in the Britannic catalogue 
thirty-five. The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magni- 
tudes, &c. whereof, are as follow, | 


; CER 


branch, together with a ſprig of the baſilica, makes the mediana. | 


| r lodge, made to ſhelter the cen- Names Fo ſituations of 5 Longitude. n | = 
CENTRY Bar, a wooden cell, or af the weather the ars | 8. 
uries 8 „ 2 ; 
tincl, or fig . beck lodges are uſually placed on the flanked u the preced. rot 8 28 50 35/75 27 4614 5 
In a fortificatio (lion on thoſe of the — and ſometimes In the preced. arm YT o 39 5/73 56 5745 
angles e „ pits See GUERITE. ol of In the bend of the preced. arm o — 30 44 5 45 px 
ee WO : the Romans, a court compoſed o 14 58 25 20 
. LOWE judges, appointed to decide private | In the _ ſhoulder 8 31 3168 56 8 3 
one | - | 
þ th RI ; | g ic] 6 
diferenc OG ATURIG, among the Romans, an officer in Fo Fo. 12 1 44 I 57 6 
CENT ho commanded a Century, or hundred men. See In the girdle, againſt the preced. ide d 1 18 3571 8 15] 3 
the infantry, T 10 42 11166 47 28 6 
CENT Centurim of the firſt cohort of each legion, was called ate bed =, ring Re 
Ibo , rimepilus, or Primipili Centuris, ſometimes Primus 10 
DI. he Mary ooo under the command of any tribune, as all .. 4 14 37 85 . 25 : 
2 and had four Centuries under his . He 8 . l 5 Fe ; 5 3 — 6 
guarded the ſtandard, and the eagle of the legion, See PRIMI That preced. the tiara „ : 1 39 | 4 
| TO 7 41 45191 52 51 
CENTURY, a thing divided, or ranged into an hundred parts. 12 2 : 116106 ke as "5 
n Cepheus's nec 10 58 1 2 
2 Ds whe the Roman people were aſſembled for creating F 810 27 45 e775 6 
of magiſtrates, eſtabliſhing of laws, or deliberating of publick | In the breaſt Y 1955 : n 5 1 — 2 
affairs, they were divided into Centuries; and to the end their - 5 5 264 36 41 6 
ſuffrages might be more eaſily collected, they voted by Centuries : <9 
this was done in the campus martius; and theſe aſſemblies were Middle of 3 in the tiara 940 7/61 927145 
hence called Comitia Centuriata. | | North. and ſmall. of the fame 11 41 3361 54 25 6 
The Roman cohorts were diſtributed into decuries, commanded | South. in the tiara 842 5159 58 31| 4 
by decurions ; and Centuries, by centurions. Each cohort con- 35 8 40 54168 25 29] 5 
ſited of fix Centuries, and a legion of ſixty. See CoHoRrT. YT 18 32 2103 24 27| 7 
Century, in chronolog,, is the ſpace of one hundred years. 25 ; 4 4 40 49 161.6 
Church hiſtory is computed chiefly by Centuries, commencing, | following the tiara 13 20 14|59 32 50[4 5 
from our Saviour's incarnation. ' 5 26 30 10168 31 58| 6 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the firſt Century; the fathers of the ſecond | , etwkka ths hos doodle 26 37 3168 23 75 6 
Century; the councils of the third Century, &c, See Council, : 7 22 54 4062 210| 6 
FATHERs, &c. 3 30 x SN 
CenTURIEs of Magdeburg, a celebrated eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, divi- 5 13 24 5166 59 34] 6 
ded into thirteen Centuries, containing thirteen hundred years, ex — the following arm 3 28 5 46 4 36 40 : 
- compiled | learned proteſtants of Mag- In the following le 19 16 305 31 44 
— at 1298; compiled by ſeveral learned p „ is the 5 : 5 27535 
The chief of the Centuriators, was Matthias Flacius IIlyricus. It In the -=y foot 8 25 48 * 04 30 47] 3 


CEPI Corpus, in law, a return made by the ſheriff, upon a capias, 
or other proceſs to the like purpoſe ; ſignifying, that he hath 
taken the body of the party. See RETURN. . 
CERATE,* CERA TUM, in medicine, a kind of unguent, or lini- 
ment, made of oil and wax; uſed externally in ſeveral diſeaſes, 
eſpecially thoſe of the sxin. See UNGUENT. | 

* Tt takes its name from its capital ingredient, wax, called in La- 

tin Cera. bY” | 

Its conſiſtence is thicker than that of a liniment ; the laſt hay- 
ing uſually two ounces of wax to two of oil; but the Cerate, 
four of wax to two of oil. See LINIMENT: yet it is thinner 
than a plaſter, See EMPLAST ER. | 
There are Cerates of various kinds, refrigerative, flomachic, &c. 
Cerate of Sulphur, of Santal, reſtringent Cerate of Bricks, Divine 
Cerate, &c. 
There is a particular one, called the Refrigerative Cerate of Ga- 
len, made of white wax and oleum roſat. omphacin. | 
CERATION, CERA Io, in chymiſtry, the operation of waxing. 
See the article WAXING. 
CERATOGLOSSUM,* Keezroyawarer, in anatomy, a pair of 
muſcles of the tongue, thus deſcribed by Mr. Cowper : The 
% Ceratoghſſum has a broad fleſhy origination, at the ſuperior part 
| © of the os hyoides, laterally ; whence it aſcends to its inſertion 
at the root of the tongue. This, with its partner, acting, 
draw the tongue into the mouth directly: if only one of them 
c act, it moves the tongue on one ſide. 

* The word is derived from the Greek xegas, horn, and yAwgoa, 

tongue; its form bearing ſome reſemblance to a horn. 


CERCELE, in heraldry. A Crs CERCELE, is a crofs, which 
opening at the ends, turns round both ways, like a ram's horns. 
e CRoss. 

CERDONIANS, antient hereticks, who maintained moſt of the 
errors of Simon Magus, Saturninus, and the Manichees. See 
MaNiCHEtx, and GnosTIC. | 

They took their name from their leader Cerdon, a Syrian, who 
came to Rome in*the time of pope Hyginus; and there abjured 
his errors: but in appearance only ; for he was afterwards con- 
victed of perſiſting in them, and accordingly caſt out of the 
church again. 

Cerdon aſſerted two principles, the one good, and the other evil: 
this laſt, according to him, was creator of the world, and the 
God that appeared under the old law. The firſt, whom he cal- 
led umtnoum, was the father of Jeſus Chriſt ; who, he taught, 
was only incarnate in appearance, and was not born of a virgin; 

nor did he ſuffer death but in appearance. He denied the reſur- 
rection, and rejected all the books of the Old Teſtament, as com- 
ing from an evil principle. Marcion, his diſciple, ſucceeded him 
in his errors, See MARCIONITES, 


Vor. I. 


2N + CEREALIA, 


CER 


CEREALIA, in antiquity, feaſts of Ceres, inſtituted by Trip- 


tolemus, ſon of Celeus king of Eleuſine in Attica, in gratitude CERINTHIANS, antient hereticks, who denied the 


for his having been inſtructed by Ceres, who was ſuppoſed to 


res, ; hriſt.— f I 
have been his nurſe, in the art of cultivating corn, and making e , 10 S e 550 ch 
: Wi 


CER. 


antient Latin word, which fignifies hol 
the Greek y eager, to rejoice. * ly or facred: ſome from 
deity of Je. 


ne of 


bread, See EBIONIT ES. St. John. 


There were two feaſts of this kind at Athens; the one called 


that they were celebrated with a world of religion and purity; 
ſo that it was eſteemed a great pollution to meddle, on thoſe days, 
in conjugal matters. See ABSTINENCE, 

It was not Ceres alone that was honoured here, but alſo Bacchus. 
The victims offered were hogs, by reaſon of the waſte they 
make in the products of the earth: whether there was any wine 
offered, or not, is matter of much debate among the criticks. 
Plautus and Macrobius ſeem to countenance the negative ſide; 
Cato and Virgil the poſitive. Macrobius ſays, indeed, they did 
not offer wine to Ceres ; but mulſum, which was a compoſition 
of wine and honey boiled up together: and that the ſacrifice 
made on the 21ſt of December to that goddeſs and Hercules, 
was a pregnant ſow, together with cakes and mulſum : and that 
this is what Virgil means by Miti Baccho. Vide Salmaſius, Lam- 
bin, &c. | 

The Cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to the Romans, who held 
them for eight days ſucceſſively; commencing, as generally held, 
on the fifth of the ides of April. It was the women alone who 
were concerned in the celebration, all dreſſed in white: the men, 
likewiſe in white, were only ſpectators. They eat nothing till 
after ſun-ſet ; in memory of Ceres, who in her ſearch after her 


s . _| Cerinthus was a zealous defender of the circumc; 

bee the other Theſmophoria, See the article EL EUst- ] te Nazarenes and Ebionites. St. Epipl 3 
8 R : head of a faction which roſe at Jeruſalem againſt 8. 

W hat both agreed in, and was common to all the Cerealia, was, account of ſome unde 9 ay 


as well az 
he Was the 
, Peter, on 


had eat. He believed that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere On apoſtle 
of Joſeph and Mary; but that in his baptiſm, a celeg; by Worn 
deſcended on him in form of a dove; by means wher - Virtue 
conſecrated by the holy ſpirit, and made Chriſt, It * 
means of this celeſtial virtue, therefore, that he wrou Arps 
ny miracles ; which, as he received it from heaven — 95 ma- 
after his paſſion, and returned to the place whence i ca him 
that Jeſus, whom he called a pure man, really died and 5 lo 
gain; but that Chriſt, who was diſtinguiſhed from Jeſus, d fe. 
ſuffer at all, n 
ome authors aſcribe the book of the Abocalypſe f 

adding, that he put it off under the lage e n 5 
to authorize his reveries touching Chriſt's reign in the fleſh. = 
it is even certain he publiſhed ſome works of this kind unde n_ 
title of Apocalypſes. See APOCALYPSE, Can 
St, Epiphanius obſerves, that when a Cerinthian died without 
baptiſm, another perſon was baptized in his ſtead. 

They received the goſpel of St. Matthew, to countenance the; 
doctrine of circumciſion, from Chriſt's being circumciſed * 
they omitted the genealogy. They diſcarded the epiſtles of & 
Paul, becauſe that apoſtle held circumciſion aboliſhed, f 


daughter, took no repaſt but in the evening. CEROMA, originally denoted a mixture of oil and wax, with 


After the battle of Cannæ, the deſolation was ſo great at Rome, 
that there were no women to celebrate the feaſt, by reaſon they 
were all in mourning ; ſo that it was omitted that year. 


which the antient wreſtlers rubbed themſelves, not only to mak 
their limbs more ſleek, and leſs capable of being laid hold of, be 
more pliable, and fit for exerciſe. See ATHLETA, &. : 


CEREBELLUM, or CEREBEL, in anatomy, the hind part of CERTIFICATE, a teſtimony given in writing, to aſſure and no- 


the brain. —See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) fig. 5. lit. cc. ſee alſo the ar- 
ticle BRAIN. | 


tify the truth of any thing to a court of juſtice, or the like, dee 
TESTIMONIAL 


The Cerebellum is eſteemed a kind of little brain by itſelf, as the CERTITUDE, is properly a quality of the judgment, importing 


word imports, which is a diminutive of Cerebrum. 
It is placed in the hinder and lower part of the skull, underneath 
the hind part of the brain, or cerebrum : it lies open to the ce- 
rebrum at bottom ; but at top is ſeparated from it by a duplica- 
ture of the dura mater. Its figure ſomewhat reſembles a flat 
bow], broader than long. 
Its ſubſtance is harder, drier, and more ſolid than that of the 
brain, but of the ſame nature and kind; being compoſed like 
it, of a cortical, or glandulous; and a medullary part: the 
branches of which laſt, when opened, reſemble thoſe of a tree, 
meeting in the middle, and forming a kind of ſtem, which 
runs quite through it. Its colour is yellowiſh, that of the brain 


whiter. 


an adhefion of the mind to the propoſition we affirm; or the 
ſtrength wherewith we adhere to it. See TRUTH, Ge. 
Certitude is of the fame nature with the evidence that produces 
it: the evidence is in the things that the mind fees and conſiders, 
i. e. in the ideas: Certitude is in the judgment the mind makes 
of thoſe ideas. See EvIDENCE, and Ass ENT. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of Certitude: the one of 
Speculation, ariſing from the evidence of the thing; the other of 
Aabeſion, which ariſes from the importance thereof: this laſt 
they apply to matters of faith. See ADHESION. 

Further, the ſchools diſtinguiſh three other kinds of Certitud;, 
with regard to the three difiorent kinds of evidence whence they 


ariſe. 


Its ſurface is unequal, and furrowed, but not ſo much as that of Metaphyſical Cn TTrupk, is that ariſing from a metaphyſical ei. 


the cerebrum ; appearing rather as if laminated, like ſome ſhells; 
the middle circles being the largeſt and deepeſt : between the la- 
minz are duplicatures of the pia mater. The fore and hind parts 


dence: ſuch is that a geometrician has of the truth of this propo- 
ſition, „That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 


& right ones.“ | 


of the Cerebellum are terminated by apophyſes; called Vermiſor- Phyſical CexTITUDE, is that ariſing from phyſical evidence: ſuch 


mes, from the reſemblance they bear to worms: it is joined to 
the medulla oblongata by two proceſſes, called by Willis, Pe- 


is that a man has that there is fire on his hand, when he fees it 
blaze, and feels it burn. 


. . ig. AO ; 5 
am. See PEDUNCUL Moral CERTITUDE, is that founded on moral evidence: ſuch is 


Beſides theſe, are two or three other medullary proceſſes, which 
paſſing acroſs the medulla oblongata, form an arch; from the 
diſcoverer called Pons Varolii, See Pons Varolii. 
The blood-veſſels of the Cerebellum are the ſame with thoſe of 
the cerebrum ; and its uſe the ſame, viz. to ſeparate the ner- 
vous juice from the blood, and convey it through the ſeveral 
parts of the body. | 
Dr. Willis, however, diſtinguiſhes between the functions of the 
Cerebrum, and Cerebellum ; making the firſt the principle of vo- 
luntary motions, and actions; and the laſt the principle of in- 
voluntary ones, v:z. that of reſpiration, the motion of the 
heart, &c. See Morro. | N 
It is commonly aſſerted, that a wound either in the cortex, or 
medulla of the Cerebellum, is mortal; which it is not in the 
brain, from which there have been entire parts taken away 
without harm. The truth is, we have inſtances of people liv- 
ing, not only without any cerebrum, but alſo without any Cere- 
bellum. See BRAIN. | 
CEREBRUM, in anatomy, the brain, properly ſo called; in con- 
tra- diſtinction from the Cerebellum. See BRAIN. 
CEREMONY,* an aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms, and 
circumſtances, ſerving to render a thing more magnificent and 
ſolemn. 
* The word comes from the Latin Cærenonia, quaſi Cereris mu- 
nia, on account of the great number of ceremonies uſed in 
making the offerings to Ceres: or by reaſon the firſt religious 
ceremonies were thoſe of Ceres: hence Cicero calls Cererem 
antiguiſi man, religioſiſi mam principem omnium ſacrorum, que 
apud omnes gentes fiunt. Valerius Maximus derives it from Cre 

and Mania: Cære was a little town near Rome, where the Ro- 
mans made offerings to the gods, with uncommon ardor and 
officiouſneſs, on occaſion of the fear they were in of the Gauls, 
who then lay before Rome, Others deduce it from Cerus, an q 


that a perſon has, that he has got, or loſt a cauſe, when hisattor- 
ney and friends ſend him expreſs notice of it, or a copy of the 
judgment, &c. : 
Moral Certitude, is frequently equivalent to metaphyſical Ceri 
zude. Thus, a criminal who hears the ſentence read frequently 
makes no doubt either of his condemnation or execution; and 
yet has nothing, here, beyond a moral Certitude; for, metaphyli 
cal Certitude he has none: neither has he any phyſical Certituts 
except as to what relates to the reading of the ſentence, and 
action of the executioner when he takes him into his poſſeſſon. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, we have an algebraic calculation 
of the degrees of moral certitude, ariſing from human teſtimony 
in all its caſes; whether immediate, mediate, concurring 0 
or written, a 8 
The author thereof ſhews, that if the report pals t 2 _ 
ral reporters hands ere it arrive, each conveying £ of _ 3 
after 12 tranſmiſſions, it will only be as 2, of an ed py 
whether it be true or not: if the proportion of Certitud 


fixed at 222, it will come to half from the 7oth hand; f 


2222 h hand. 
8 3 295 — if two reporters have each L of cer- 


For concurring evidences, | 
; to1;! 
tainty, they will both give an aſſurance of , or of 35 015.5 


023 
. C T5140 
24%: and the co-atteſtation of 10 would giv 
three, of N 2096999 He ſhews, farther, that 


certainty; that of a 20th, 2 " 
if ok he ſix particulars in a narrative, all auf 2 * 
and that he to whom the report is given has + of C 3 
the whole; there is 35 to I againſt the failure in any 

| tain particular, 77h onal 
He ace to compute the certainty of erditio, bod. 
and written, in whole and in part; n r 
and alſo co- atteſted by ſeveral ſucceſſions of tranim 


TRADITION, CERT- 


4-Meney, or a common fine, paid year- 

c. of — pitFO to the lords thereof ; and 

to the hundred, pro Certo Letæ, for the certain keep- 

bn el leet —This, in antient records, is called Certum 
in 


Ar ir of ſo called, as ha- 
* Nerves, are ſeven pair of nerves, 10 n 
. in the Cervix, or neck. See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) 
Magy lit, dd. ſee alſo the article NER ve. | 
” They are thus called from the Latin Cervix, neck. See 


Ti pal ariſes between the firſt and ſecond vertebrz of the 


Kk; cont to the reſt, come out before and behind: 
> he res. © pair come out laterally from the jointures 
of the vertebræ, through particular perforations : this firſt pair 

des to the muſcles of the head and ear. The ſecond pair, _ 
cording to Dr. Willis, contributes the main branch towards the 
formation of the diaphragmatic nerves ; which, according to 
Vieuſſens, ſpring only from the fourth and ſixth pair. The three 
laſt pair, joining with the two firſt of the dorſum, or thorax, 
make the brachial nerves. All the Cervical Nerves ſend innu- 
merable branches to the muſcles, and other parts of the head, 
neck, and ſhoulders. : ö 

CERvICAL Feels, among anatomiſts, denote the arteries, veins, 
c. which paſs through the vertebræ and muſcles of the neck, 
up to the skull. See VEsSEL. 5 

CERVICALES Deſcendentes, a pair of muſcles, antagoniſts to the 
facro-lumbares; coming from the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth 
vertebra of the neck. | i 
Moſt authors reckon theſe, though improperly, a production 
and part of the ſacro-lumbus. See SACROLUMBARIS. 

CERVIX, in anatomy, properly denotes the hind part of the 
neck ; as contra-diſtinguiſhed from the fore- part, which is cal- 
led Fugulum, or the throat. See NECK. 

Cervix of the Uterus, the neck of the uterus, or that oblong canal, 
or paſſage between the internal and external orifices, and which 
receives and incloſes the penis like a ſheath, whence it is alſo cal- 
led Vagina. See UTERus, and VAGINA, 

The Cervix Uteri, in maids, is very narrow, except in the time 
of the menſes ; ſcarce wide enough to admit a gooſe's quill: its 


inner extremity is called the Oſculum Internum, which is kept | 


ſealed up with a kind of glutinous matter, iſſuing from the glands 
about it. See MATRIX. 

CERUMEN, a thick, viſcous, bitter, excrementitious humour, 
ſeparated from the blood by proper glands placed in the meatus 
auditorius, or outer paſſage of the ear. 

This is alſo called Cerumen aurium, in Engliſh, Ear-wax. See 
EAR. | 

CERUSSE, or CERVUsk, a white calx of lead, uſed in painting, 
and coſmeticks; made by calcining that metal, in the vapour of 
vinegar. See CALCINATION, 

Ceruſſe is made of thin laminæ, or plates of lead, made up into 
rolls, and fo placed as to receive and imbibe the fumes of vinegar, 
contained in a veſſel ſet over a moderate fire. See Leap. 
The laminz are, by means hereof, converted into a white ruſt ; 
which they gather together, and grinding it up with water, form 
into little cakes, Cardan ſhews how to make Ceruſſe of tin and 
urine. See WHITE Lead. 
Cerufſe makes a beautiful white colour, and is much uſed by the 
inters, both in oil and water colours. It makes the principal 
ingredient in the fucus uſed by the ladies for the complexion. 
Taken inwardly, it is a dangerous poiſon; and ſoon ſhews its 
malignity on the outſide ; ſpoiling the breath and teeth, and ha- 
ſtening wrinkles, and the ſymptoms of old age. 
The beſt Ceruſſe, is that of Venice; but this is rare: that chiefly 
uſed, is either Engliſh or Dutch, both of which have more marl 
in them than white lead ; the latter, however, is the better of the 


two.—Fallopius ſpeaks of a mineral Ceruſſe, but every body elſe 
takes it to be factitious. OE, th 1 | 


CESAR. See the article CxsAk. 

CESARIAN Se#ion. See CxsARTAx Section. 

CESSAVIT, a writ which lies in divers caſes; upon this general 
ground, that he againſt whom it is brought, has for two years 
ceaſed or neglected to perform ſuch ſervice, or pay ſuch rent, as 
he is obliged to by his tenure ; and has not upon his lands or te- 
nements ſufficient goods or chattels to be diſtrained. 

A Ceſſavit only lies for annual ſervice, rent, and ſuch like, not for 
homage or fealty. The forms and ſpecies of Ceſſavit are vari- 


ous; as Cęſavit de Cantaria, Ceſſavit a 
B iennium. gov 88 aria, avi de Feodifirma, Ceſſavi f f er 


CESSION, in a legal ſenſe, : 
ied wt. coal e, an act whereby a perſon ſurrender up, 


oy another perſon, a right which belonged to him- 


Ceſſion is a general term, the ſpeci 

n , pecies whereof are, a Surrender 
Relinguiſhment, ee and Subrogation ; which ſee. x 
-SSION is particularly uſed in the civil law, for a voluntary and 


legal ſurrender of a ſon? . : f 
5 perſon's effects to h 5 
pruonment. See BANkRUP Tx. « creditors, to avoid im 


This practice ſtill obtains in F rance, 
is done by virtue of letters patent gran 
n The Cn carried with it a mark of infamy, and 
ized the perſon to wear a green cap, or bonnet; at Lucca an 
ange one: to neglect this, was to forfeit the privileges of the 


and other countries ; and 
ted in fayour of the poor 


| 


CET 


Cefſim. This was originally intended to ſignify, that the Caſſo- 
nary was become poor through his own folly. See Car, 
The Italian lawyers deſcribe the ceremony of Ceffin to conſiſt in 
ſtriking the bare breech three times againſt a ſtone, called Lapis 
Vituperti, in the preſence of the judge. Formerly it conſiſted in 
giving up the girdles and keys in court; the antients uſing to 
carry at their girdles the chief utenſils wherewith they got their 

living; as the ſcrivener his eſcritore, the merchant his bag, &c, 

See BANKRUPT. | 
The form of Ceſſon among the antient Romans and Gauls was 
as follows. The Ceſſmary gathered up duſt in his left hand, 
from the four corners of the houſe, and ſtanding on the threſhold, 
holding the door-poſt in his right hand, threw the duſt back 
over his ſhoulders, then ſtripping into his ſhirt, and quitting 
his girdle and bags, he jumped with a pole over a hedge ; hereby 
letting the world know, that he had nothing left, and thatwhen 
he jumped, all he was worth was in the air with him. 
This was the Ceſſim in criminal matters: in civil caſes, it was 
ſufficient to lay a broom, ſwitch, or broken ſtraw on the threſhold, 
This was called Chrenecruda per durpillum & feſiucam. See IN- 
VESTITURE, | | * 

Cksslox, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is one manner of vacating or 

voiding an eccleſiaſtical benefice. See VACANCY, and BENE- 

FICE, | | 
Ceſſion is an implicit kind of reſignation, underſtood where a per- 
ſon does ſome act, or takes on himſelf ſome charge, which is in- 

conſiſtent with his holding the benefice he was before poſſeſſed 

of. See RESIGNATION. 

By the ſtatute, if a clerk have one benefice of 8 J. per annum 

value, and takes another, of what value ſoever, with cure of 

ſouls, and without diſpenſation, the former living is, ſo facto, 
void: and this kind of voidance of a living is called Ceſſion. 

What is called Cgſion in other benefices, is called Creation in re- 

lation to a biſhoprick ; for if an incumbent be made a biſhop, 

his benefice is ſaid to be void by creation. See BISHOP. 

CESSIONARY, a Bankrupt. See BANKRUPT, and Cxs- 

SION. 

CESSOR, in law, one dilatory, and delinquent in his duty, or 
ſervice, and who thereby incurs the danger of the law, and is 
liable to have the writ Ceſavit brought againſt him. See CEs- 
SAVIT, 

Where it is ſaid the tenant ceſſeth, it is meant he ceaſeth to do his 
duty, or ſervice to which he is bound. 

CESTULI, a French term, literally ſignifying He, or Him; fre- 

quently uſed in our old law-writings. Thus, 

CESTUI qui Truſt, is he who has lands in truſt, c. committed to 

him for the benefit of another. 

CEsTU1 qui Vie, one for whoſe life any lands or tenements are 

granted, | 


CESTUI gui Uſe, he to whoſe uſe another man is infeoffed in lands 
or tenements, 
CESTUS,* among antient poets, a fine embroidered girdle worn 
by Venus, endowed with a faculty of charming and conciliating 
love. See GIRDLE. | 
The word is alſo written Cæſum, and Cefton : It comes from the 
Greek xe O, a Girdle, or other thing embroidered, or wrought 
with the needle: whence alſo Inceſtus; a term uſed at firſt for 


any naughtineſs by undoing the girdle, &c. but now reſtrained 
to that between perſons near akin. See IxcEsr. 


CESTUS, or Cxsrus, was alſo a large leathern gantlet, garniſhed 
with lead, uſed in the combats or exerciſes of the antient Ath- 
letæ. See CxsTvus. 

CESURE, or CzsURA, in poetry. See CASURA. 

CETACEOUS,* in natural hiſtory, a term applied to all large 
ſea fiſhes, and beaſts, which bear a reſemblance to the whale. 

See FisH and WHALE. | | 
The word is formed of the Latin Cetus, whale. 


The horn uſually called the Unicorns Horn, is found to be the 


NICORN. 

CETERIS Paribus. See CæTERIS Paribus. 

CETUS, in aſtronomy, the J/hal: ; a large conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, under Piſces, and next the water of Aqua- 
rius. See CONSTELLATION. | | 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Cetus, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 
twenty-two; in Tycho's twenty-one; in Heveliug's twenty-two; 
in the Britannic catalogue ſeventy-eight. The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Ac. whereof, are as follow. 


5 
North. in the extrem. of the tail 26 35 10 0414 3 
22 56 22113 27 15 6 
Y 1 45 50 2.42 0[6 7 
o 59 31] 6 36 236 
«LT 65 
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Names 


tooth of a Cetaceous fiſh in the icy ſea, called Narval. See U- 
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Names and fituations of Y Longitude. | Latitude. | & 
the flars. B South. 
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among the informes of A- No. 21 57 1215 16 3| 5 
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Names and Situations of £ Longitude. Latitude. =: 
the Stars. 5 South. 8 
0 41} 0 1 #3 uf 
| OD 4 13 26 4 15 6] 6 
Bright, and ſouth. of the tail X 28 13 220 46 52| 3 
N. of thoſe prec. in TY Y” 1 --7-45+ 3 
in root of the tail C South o 54 3016 18 39] © 
N. of the following ſide of the U 2 57 o[14 44 14| 5 
15 
| 7 25 18] 6 17 50] © 
4 40 46]13 24 8 6 
South. of the ſame ſide 4 2 3215 53 50 © 
| | 4 37 39/16 16 11] © 
8 18 33/10 40 10| 6 
20 
6 49 9115 38 59| © 
6 58 495 34 29] © 
7 23 22 '5 Fe : 
Prec. in the poſter. part of the bod 7 25 42|1 2 
ts le TR « 1 1015 647] 6 
2 
e 9 48 3113 24 58] 6 
9 42 401437 59] 5 
10 35 5914 41 38| © 
| 11 55 6]15 35 44] © 
Subſ in the poſter. part of the body 11 53 52015 46 30 3 
30 EE | 
9 36 36021 50 7| 5 
| 10 34 17 20 32 40 © 
7 21 4428 37 5610 5 
11 17 50|23 41 24| © 
11 45 30|23 33 56 © 
Mid. fs in the middle of the body 13 35 4824 57 3214 3 
Contig. to the north. in the body 17 © 46|20 30 120 5 
North. in the middle of the body 17 36 47|20 2119 3 
| 13 33 3232 3 28| © 
South. in the middle of the body is 8 32 30 47 52] 6 
O 4 
: 23 3 55% 3 32 34| © 
Another, and more ſouth 15 4 15130 2 29014 3 
| 24 22 44 |11 39 536 
24 21 3212 9 13 7 
24 56 214 29 137 
" 25 28 1614 8 367 
Preced. in the creſt 29 42 33 4 17 15] 4 
25 45 2014 50 5 6 
25 20 1318 58 51] 6 
New one in the neck of Cerus 27 11 15]|15 56 3802 3 
0 
: | 28 59 4213 o 56 6 
| 28 36 41414 1| 6 
In the hind part of the head V3 # 257 3 34 2x. © 
F 28 37 3616 15 12| 6 
Prec. ſouth. in the I of the breaft 25 22 10] 25 15 50| 4 
5 
Subſeq. of two in the creſt * 4 
| | T 21 7 oi t4 $ 
BS 0 59 19115 14 15] 5 6 
South. prec. in the [7] of the breaſt F 25 46 228 32 48 4 
29 13 58021 50 36] 6 
60 
Againſt the eyebrow 8 9 12 264 5 
o 55 37/7 49 1] ©. 
| Y 29 3434/21 55 44} © 
| S 13x ecir7 52 437 © 
Prec. in the mouth againſt the cheek 3 14 2614 29 57 3 
6 | 
N. of theſe following in the ſquare 7 29 o 1526 O z5| 3 
of the breaſt) 8 3 18 39irs 35 391]. © 
In the middle of the mouth 5 7 32 1.26} 3: 
That againſt the forehead 5 34 664 
South. of thoſe that follow in the F. 29 24 53028 16 324 3 
ſquare of the breaſt) 
7⁰ 1 : | 
27 44 30032 46 2o0| 8 
That againſt the noſtrils . VS 1045 617 49 ref 4 
Bright ſtar of the jaw | 9 59 1512 36 59| 2 
10 5 812 22 55 6 
it 2 13118 25 42 6 
75 | 
12 31 35[18 33 42] 6 
Inform. following the bright ſtar of the 13 57 5814 29 21| 4 
(jaw 8 14 30 2514 18 25 5 


CHACE, d Fee CHASE. 


CHACING, CHASING. 
CHACOON, x or CHacons, a kind of dance, in manner of a 


ſaraband, borrowed from the Spaniards, and by them from the 
Moors. The baſs always conſiſts of four notes, which proceed 
in conjunct degrees: and whereon they make divers concords 
and couplets, with the ſame burden. 
* The word is formed of the Spaniſh Chacona; not as others pre- 
tend from the Italian Cecone, a blind man, the inventor. 
CHAFE-Wax, or CHAUFFE-H/ax, an officer in chancery, whoſe 
buſineſs is to fit thewax for the ſealing of writs, patents, and 
other inſtruments iſſued thence. See SEAL, and CHANCERY. 
CHAGREEN, or CHAGRIN, in commerce. See the article 


SHAGREEN. ; : ; 
CHAIN, CaTena, a ſeries of ſeveral rings, or links, fitted into 


one another. See LINK, 


uſes. Ports, rivers, ſtreets, &c. are cloſed gem. is 


Gules. The occaſion hereof is referred to the ki ng 4 a feli 
$ 


2 of the CHAIN in ſurveying 
2 meaſuring lengths is too popular to need deſcr 


There are Chains of divers matters, ſizes, fo and f 
rebellious cities are puniſned by taking away their * 
| 2 4 


barriers. | * 
The arms of the kingdom of Navarre are, Chains O,; 


leagued againſt the Moors; who having gained 
victory againſt them in 1212, in the diſtribution f 
the magnificent tent of Miralmumin fell to the ry 
varre ; as being the firſt that broke and forced the 05 


of. | 


ng of Ny 
ans there. 


A Gold CHalx, is one of the ornaments or badges of th 


of a lord-mayor of London ; and remains to the oe e dignit 


his being diveſted of that magiſtrature, as a mark he has paſſc 


the Chair. See Mayo, and AL DERNMAx. 


to hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and other valuable toys upon, 8 


The invention of this piece of curious work is owing to theF 
gliſh ; whence, in foreign countries, it is denominated Ig _ 
Ms 


ghfh Chain. It is but of very late years that foreigners have un 


dertook to imitate them, and hitherto with n f 

ſucceſs: thoſe of Paris hive come neareſt, These ure 
uſually either of ſilver or gold, ſome of gilt copper; the yo are 
or wire of each kind to be very fine. : read, 


for the Fabrik, or making of theſe Cans ; a part of the wire i 


folded into little links of an oval form; the longeſt a: 

about three lines; the ſhorteſt, one. Theſe, * 
been exactly ſoldered, are again folded into two; and 8 
together, or interwove, by means of ſeveral other little threads 
of the ſame thickneſs; ſome whereof, which Paſs from one end 
to the other, imitate the warp of a ſtuff; and the others, which 
paſs tranſverſe, the woof. There are at leaſt four thouſand litle 
links in a Chain of four pendants; which are, by this means, 
bound ſo equally, and withal ſo firmly together, that the eye is 
deceived, and takes the whole to conſiſt of one entire piece. 


CHAIx-Pump. See Pu ur, and Bur-Pump. 
CHAIN- Shot, in war, two bullets, or rather half-bullets, linked 


together by a Chain: their uſe at ſea is to ſhoot down yards, or 
OD) or to cut the ſhrouds, or any other rigging of a ſhip. 8 
HOT, 


CHAIN, in ſurveying, is a meaſure conſiſting of a certain number 


of links of iron wire, uſually 100; ſerving to take the dimea- 
ſions of fields, &c. by. See MRASURE, and SURvevix, 
This is what Merſenne takes to be the arvipendium of the au- 


The Chain is of various dimenſions, as the length or number of 


links varies: that commonly uſed in meaſuring land, called Gur- 


ter's Chain, is in length four poles, or perches; or ſixty- ſix foot, 
or a hundred links; each link being ſeven inches 73, St 
PERCH, Foor, YARD, c. 

That ordinarily uſed for large diſtances, is in length 100 ſet; 


each link one foot. 
For ſmall parcels, as gardens, Sc. is ſometimes uſed a ſmall 


Chain of one pole, or ſixteen foot and a half length; each link 


one inch 2g. 
Some, in lieu of Chains, uſe ropes ; but theſe are liable to ſeye- 
ral irregularities; both from the different degrees of moilture, 
and of the force which ſtretches them. Schwenterus, in hs 
practical geometry, tells us, he has obſerved a rope ſixteen foot 
long, reduced to fifteen in an hour's time, by the mere falling 
of a hoar froſt. To obviate theſe inconveniencies, Wolfs di 
rects, that the little ſtrands whereof the rope conſiſts, be twiſted 
contrary ways, and the rope dipped in boiling hot oil, and when 
dry, drawn through melted wax. A rope thus prepared, 
not get or loſe any thing in length, even though kept under wa- 


Il day. ; 
"+ ths Oo Orbe manner of applying the Chan 


iption. In en. 
the Cham and 


tering down the dimenſions taken by the Ware. Fer 
links are ſeparated by a dot: thus a line are a pol "+ of 10, 4 


five links long, is wrote 63.55. If the links 1 


; 7 re w 
cypher is prefixed; thus 10 Chains, 8 links, " if are gion 


To find the area of a field, &c. the dimenſions wh br one anode 


Crains and links, 1ſt, Multiply the lines p 
according to the rules given under AREA 3 and from the pro 
cut off five figures towards the right ; thoſe remaining 


left will be acres. See AcRE. 2dly, Multiply the five 32 
cut off by four; and cutting off 


five again from the p i 
the right, thoſe remaining on the left will be roods, See 
Laſtly, Multiply the five thus cut off by torty & ” & are four 
five, as before, on the right, thoſe remaining on E 36 

rches. See PERCH. ; Chain: 
75 take an angle DAE, (Tab. Surveying, 115 5 A 1 9.4 
meaſure a ſmall diſtance from the vertex A along lay this down, 


to d and c; then meaſure the diſtance de. to 1 


2 
— 


Cm _ 
draw A E at pleaſure, and from your ſcale ſet off the diſtan 


meaſured on it. See ScALE. 


Then, taking in your 
ther ſide, on the vertex A, as 


center, : 
we- ern, . ak Through the point where this inter- 


1 ther arc N | 
23 arch, draw a line AD. So is the angle plotted; 
and its quantity, if required, may be meaſured on a line of chords. 
See CHORD. 


he plan or pht lace, as ABCDE, (fig. 2.) by the 
wm — 2 A of the place by eye; and mea- 
ſuring the ſeveral ſides A B, B C, CD, DE, enter down wh 
lengths on the reſpective lines: then if the plan be to be taken 
within ſide of the place, inſtead of meaſuring the angles, as be- 
fore, meaſure the diagonals AD, BD. Thus will the figure 
be reduced into three triangles, whoſe ſides are all known, as in 
the former caſe ; and may be laid down on paper, according to 
the method above. 
If the plan be to be taken without fide the place, the angles 
muſt be taken thus; v. g. for the angle BCD, produce the 
lines BC and CD to any certain equal diſtance, v. g. to à and 
I, five Chains and meaſure the diſtance of ab. Thus have you 


an iſoſceles triangle C a b, wherein the angle a Cþ =B CD its 


oppoſite one is had: thus is the quantity of B C D found, and 
the angle laid down as before. . 
By the Chain to find the diflance between, two objects macceſſible in 
reſpect of each other. From ſome place, as C, (fig. 3.) whence 
the common diſtance to each object A and B, is acceſſible in a 
right line; meaſure the diſtance C A, which ſuppoſe fifty Chains; 
and continue the line to D, viz. fifty more: meaſure alſo B O, 
which ſuppoſe thirty Chains; and produce the line to E, vix. 
thirty more. Thus will be formed the triangle C DE, equal 
and ſimilar to the triangle ABC; conſequently the diſtance 


DE, being mcaſured, will give the inacceflible diſtance requi- | 


red. 

By the Chain to find the diſtance of an inacceſſible object, v. g. the 
breadth of a river. On one ſide place a pole, four or five foot 

high, perpendicularly, having a ſlit a-top, with a ſtrait piece of 
wire, or the like, two or three inches long, put through the 
fame. This is to be ſlipped up or down, till, looking along it, 

ou find it point full on the other fide of the river ; then turn- 
ing the pole with the wire in the ſame direction, obſerve the 
point on the dry land, to which it points when looked along as 
before: meaſure the diſtance from the pole to this laſt point; it 
1s the ſame with that of the firſt required. See SURVEYING, 
PROTRACTING, PLoTTING, THEODOLITE, &c. 

CHAIR, CarHE DRA, was antiently uſed for the pulpit, or ſug- 

geſtum, whence the prieſt ſpoke to the people. See PULPIT, 
and CATHEDRAL. 
It is ſtill applied to the place whence profeſſors and regents in uni- 
verſities deliver their lectures, and teach the ſciences to their pu- 
pils: Thus, we ſay, the profeſſor's Chair, the doctor's Chair, &c, 
See PROFESSOR, Qc. | 

Curule CHAIR, was an ivory ſeat placed on a carr, wherein were 
ſeated the prime magiſtrates of Rome, and thoſe to whom the 
honour of a triumph had been granted. See CURULE, 

Craik is allo applied by the Romaniſts to certain feaſts, held an- 

tiently in commemoration of the tranſlation of the ſee, or ſeat of 
the vicarage of Chriſt, by St. Peter. 
The perforated Chair, wherein the new elected pope is placed, 
F. Mabillon obſerves, is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome: but the ori- 
gin thereof he does not attribute, as is commonly done, to the 
adventure of pope Joan; but ſays there is a myſtery in it; and 
it is intended, ſorſooth, to explain to the pope thoſe words of 
ſcripture, that God draws the poor from out of the duſt and 
mire. 

CHAIR-MAN, the preſident, or ſpeaker of an aſſembly, com- 
pany, &c. See PRESIDENT, &c. | 
We fay, the Chair-Man of a committee, c. See Commir- 
TEE, &c, 

CHAISE, a fort of light open chariot, or calaſn. See Coach, 
and CARR. NE | | 

CHALASTIC Medicines,* are ſuch as have the faculty of relax- 
ing the parts; when, on account of their extraordinary tenſion, 
or ſwelling, they occaſion pain. | 

15 The word comes from the Greek xa, I looſen, relax. 
Of this kind are butter, and many oils, Oc. See EMoL11- 
ENT. | 

CHALAZA, among naturaliſts, a white knotty kind of ſtring at 
each end of an egg, formed of a plexus of the fibres of the 
membranes whereby the yolk and white are connected together. 
dee EGG. 

Its uſe, according to Harvey, is to be as it were the poles of this 
microcolm, and the connection of all the membranes twiſted 
and knit together; whereby the liquors are not only conſerved, 
each in its place, but alſo in its due poſition to the reſt. 
Mr. Derham adds, that they alſo ſerve to keep one and the ſame 
bart of the yolk uppermoſt, let the egg be turned which way It 
will; which is done by the following mechaniſm : the Chalaze 
are ſpecifically heavier than the whites wherein they ſwim ; and 
deing braced to the membrane of the yolk, a little out of the ax- 

1 155 vow one ſide of the yolk to be heavier than the other, The 

OL, 1, 


compaſſes the length meaſured on the 0+ 
a center, deſcribe an arch 4c; and 
with the meaſured diſtance of c 4, 


| 


CHA 


1 * yolk being thus by the Chalaze made buoyant, and kept ſwim- 


ming in the midit of two whites, is r its own heavy ſide kept 
with the ſame fide always uppermoſt: which uppermoſt ſide 
he imagines to be that whereon the Cicatricula lies. See Cica- 
rien a 

CHALCANTHUM, xaAxaY Hog, the ſame with vitriol. See V1- 
TRIOL. | 
Some have alſo uſed Ghalcanthum corruptly for colcothar, or vi- 
triol rubified. See CorcoTHAR. 


CHALCEDONY, or CaLctpoxy. See the article CALCE- 


DONY. 

CHALCIDIC, Crarcipicum, or CHALCEDONIUNM,“ in the 
antient architecture, a large magnificent hall belonging to a tri- 
bunal, or court of juſtice. 

* Feſtus ſays, it took its name from the city Chalcis; but does not 
give the reaſon. Philander will have it to be the court, or tri- 
bunal, where affairs of money and coinage were regulated; fo 
called from xaxx O, Braſs, and quun, Juſtice. Others ſay, the 
money was ftruck in it; and derive the word from x, and 
014Gr, Houſe, | ; 


In Vitruvius, it is uſed for the auditory of a balilica : in other of 
the antient writers, for a hall, or apartment, where the heathens 
imagined their gods to eat. See BASILICA. 

CHALCITIS, a kind of vitriolic mineral, reddiſh like copper, 
friable, and having yellow ſhining veins within: otherwiſe cal- 
led Colcothar. See COLCOTHAR, and VITRIOL, 

It has the taſte of vitriol, melts alone in a crucible, and diſſolves 
very cafily in aqueous liquors. There are two other minerals, 
called Miſi and Sory, very much like the Chaltitis. In effect, 
the antients confounded them together; and not only the miſt 
and ſory, but alſo the melanteria; or rather, they imagined a 
ſucceſſive tranſmutation of the four minerals, which began with 
Chalcitis, became miſi, then melanteria, and laſtly ſory, where 
it fixed. 

The moderns make theſe four diſtin matters; though the chief 
difference between them, is ſuppoſed to lie in the different tenuity 
or groſſneis of their ſubſtance. | 

Some ſay, the miſi is formed on the Chalcitis, as verdigreaſe on 
copper, being properly its ruſt ; and that Chalcitis is formed in 
the ſame manner on the ſory. 

This is certain, they are all found in copper mines: but the mo- 
dern druggiſts know little of any of them but ChHalcitis. 

This is brought from Germany: it is very cauſtic and eſcharo- 
tic. Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of venice-treacle: in 
lieu of it are frequently ſubſtituted chalcanthum rubified, or cop- 
peras, or calamitis. 

CHALCOGRAPHY, the art of engraving on copper and braſs. 
See ENGRAVING, 

CHALDEE, or CHALDaic, Language, that ſpoke by the Chal- 
dæans, or people of Chaldæa. See LAXGUAGE, 

The Chaldee is a dialect of the Hebrew. See HE BREW. 

CHALDEE Parapbraſe, in the rabbinical ſtyle, is called Targum. 
dee TARGUM. 

There are three Chaldee paraphraſes in Walton's polyglot ; vi. 
that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan ſon of Uziel, and that, of 

: Jeruſalem. See PARATHRASE, and POLYGLOT. See alſo PEN- 
TATEUCH, 

CHALDRON, CHaArDer, or CHAUDRON of coals, a dry 
Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of thirty-ſix buſhels heaped up, ac- 
cording to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guild-hall, London. See 
MEeasuRE. | 
The Chaldron ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds. On ſhip- 
hoes twenty-one Chaldrons of coals are allowed to the ſcore. 

e CoaL. | | 


CHALICE, the cup, or veſſel uſed to adminiſter the wine in, 


5 the euchariſt; and, by the Romaniſts, in the maſs. See 
ur. | 

Bede affirms, that the Chalice, uſed by Jeſus Chriſt at the ſup- 
per, had two handles, and held juſt half a pint ; which the an- 
tients imitated. In the primitive times the Chalices were of 
wood: pope Zephyrine firſt appointed them to be of ſilver and 
gold; though others aſcribe this to Urban I. Leo IV. forbad tin 
and glaſs; as did likewiſe the council of Calcyth in England: 
Horn, Lindanus, 4nd Beatus Rhenanus, whe had ſeen ſome of 


the antient Chalices in Germany, obſerve, that they had a pipe, 


or tube, fitted artfully to them, through which the people ſucked, 
inſtead of drinking. | | 

CHALK, a white foſſile ſubſtance, uſually reckoned as a ſtone ; 
but Dr. Slare thinks, without reaſon ; ſince, when examined by 


the hydroſtatical balance, it is found to want much of the weight 


and conſiſtence of a real ſtone : ſo that he thinks it more juſtly 
ranked among the boles. See BoLE. 
This he obſerves to be the caſe, not only in Chalk, but various 
other bodies, taken for granted to be ſtones ; ſome whereof are 
nearer to earth than ſtone; others nothing but earth, ſulphur, 
metal, c. See STONE, EARTH, &c. 
Chalk is of two forts ; the firſt, a hard, dry, ſtrong Chalk, uſed 
for making of lime. See Limt, The other a ſoft, unctuous 
Chalk, uſed to manure lands; as eaſily diſſolving with rain and 
froſt : It is beſt for cold, four ground, and promotes the yield- 
ing of corn; it ſweetens graſs fo as to cauſe cattle to fatten ſpee- 
dily, and cows to give thick milk. See ManvRinG, and S011. 
20 Chalk 
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CHA 


Chalk is alſo uſed in medicine, as an aftringent, an abſorbent, 
and a ſweetner; and is celebrated for curing the heart-burn, be- 
yond any thing whatſoever, See CARDIALGY.. 


CHALLENGE,“ a cartel, or invitation to duel, or other com- 


bat. See CAR TEL, DUEL, and CoMBAT. 
* The word Challenge was antiently latined Ca/umnin. 


CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made to jurors who are re- 


turned to paſs on a trial, See JUROR, 

Challenge to the jurors, is either made to the array, or to the poll: 
to the array, as when the whole number is excepted againſt, as 
partially empanelled. To the poll, as when particulars are ex- 
cepted againſt, as not indifferent. 3 
Challenge to the jurors, is alſo divided into Challenge Principal, 
and Challenge per Cauſe; i. e. upon cauſe or reaſon alledged. 
Challenge Principal, otherwiſe called Challenge Peremptory, is what 
the law allows without cauſe alledged, or further examination: 
thus a priſoner at the bar, arraigned on felony, may peremptori- 
ly challenge twenty, one after another, alledging no cauſe but his 
own diſlike; and they will be ſet aſide, and new ones choſen in 
their room. In caſe of high-treaſon, no Challenge peremptory 
was formerly allowed; but by Stat. 7. Gul. III. liberty is given 
peremptorily to challenge thirty-five. 3 
Vet there ſeems to be a difference between Challenge principal and 
Challenge peremptory; the latter being only in matters criminal, 
and without any cauſe alledged; the former moſtly in civil caſes, 
and with aſſigning ſome ſuch cauſe, as being found true, the law 
allows; v. g. if either party alledge, that one of the jurors is the 
ſon, brother, couſin, or tenant of the other, the exception is 
good. Alſo in the plea of the death of a man, or in any action 
real or perſonal, where the debt or damages amount to forty ſhil- 
lings, it is a good Challenge to a juror, that he cannot diſpend 
forty ſhillings per annum of free hold. | 
Challenge upon Reaſon or Cauſe, is when the party does alledge 
ſome ſuch exception as is ſufficient upon acknowledgment of the 
truth of it ; v. g. if the ſon of the juror have married the daugh- 
ter of the other party. See JURY, | 


CHALLENGE, in hunting. When hounds at firſt finding the ſcent 


of their game, preſently open, and cry, the huntſmen fay, they 
challenge. 


CHALYBEAT, in medicine, ſomething that partakes of the na- 


ture of ſteel, or iron; or that is impregnated with particles of 
thoſe metals. See IRoN; ſee alſo MARS, and STEEL. 
Chalybeats act chiefly as abſorbents, and deobſtruents. Iron, M. 
Lemery obſerves, is a mixture of an oily ſubſtance with a metal- 
lic matter; but the oil is the predominant in the mixture: and 
between the parts mixed are large pores. Hence, Iron becomes 
eaſily diſſolvable; and its oil eaſily diſengages itſelf: but when 
once compounded, 1. e. when once the oil is ſeparated from the 
pure, ferruginous, or metallio part, no diſſolyent has any effect 
on the caput mortuum. 

Hence appears the abſurdity of that common practice, of calci- 
ning iron to ſuch a degree, as to convert it into what the chymiſts 


call a Crocus, or ſaffron. This operation muſt of neceſſity take 


away all, or moſt of the oily ſubſtance, and leave nothing but 
the indiſſoluble caput mortuum. Which oil here ſeparated, ſhould 
properly have been ſeparated by the heat of the ſtomach; whence, 
according to Mr, Lemery, it would have carried into the blood 
a new ſpirituous, ſalutary juice: he obſerves alſo, that iron acts 
as an abſorbent, from the largeneſs of its pores, and the eaſe 
wherewith all kinds of ſalts, even groſs ones, inſinuate themſelves 
therein: even ſcorbutic acids are abſorbed thereby. Further, it 
is not enough that peccant acids enter iron; but in entering they 
alſo expel and expreſs that ſalutary juice, which is alſo put in mo- 
tion, and diſpoſed to be evacuated by the natural heat. Thus is 
iron doubly advantagious, both by the oil it furniſhes the blood 
withal, and by the ſalts it frees it from. The action of the par- 
ticles of a Chalhbeat, by their elaſticity, together with the mo- 
mentum they give the blood by their ponderoſity, makes it not 
only preferable to moſt other deobſtruents, but alſo proper in o- 
ther caſes; eſpecially where there is a viſcidity of the juices; the 
blood depauperated, and where the circulation is languid; as in 
moſt hectic and hypochondriac caſes, Oc. See DEOBSTRUENT 
and ABSORBENT. 


CHAM, or KHAN, * the title given to the ſovereign princes of 


Tartary. 

* 'The word, in the Perſian ſignifies, mighty lord, in the Sclavo- 
nic, emperor. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the Daniſh 
term of majeſty, #o7ing, king, thinks the Tartarian Cham may 
be well derived from it; adding, that in the north they ſay Kan, 
Konnen, Konge, Konning, &c. 

The term Cham, is alſo applied among the Perſians, to the great 


- Jords of the court, and the governors of provinces, 
'CHAMADE,* in war, a certain beat of a drum, or ſound of a 


trumpet, which is given the enemy as a fignal, to inform them 


of ſome propoſition to be made to the commander; either to ca- 
pitulate, to have leave to bury their dead, make a truce, or the 
like. 


* Menage derives the word from the Italian Chiamata, of clamare, 
to cr 


CHAMBER,* in building, a member of a lodging, or piece of an 
apartment, ordinarily intended for ſleeping in; and called by the 
latins Gubiculum. See Houst and BuiLDING, © 


The word comes from the Latin Camera; and that, according 


CHA 
to Nicod, from the Greek yguape, 


Vault 
Chamber being originally confined to uit, or Carpe; 


Places arched 1 the letm 
A compleat apartment is to conſiſt o f 
Chamber, and cabinet. See 3 oY tichamber, 

= 22 AMBER. See the article BED-CHamber. 

riy-CHAMBER.— Gentlemen of the Privy- 

of the king, who are to wad and 8 = ſe 
at court, in their diverſions, progreſſes, g and the 
Six of theſe are appointed by the lord chamberlain t 
a peer, and the maſter of the ceremonies, to attend 
dors from crowned heads in their publick entries. The; 

ber is forty-eight. | ir num. 
Their inſtitution is owing to king Henr 

mark of favour, they 8 to 1 1 fingular 
command, and without producing any written 3 % Verbal 
ſon and character being deemed ſufficient authority their per. 

CHAMBER in Policy, is uſed for the place where certain omni: 
are held; alſo, for the aſſemblies themſelves. allemblies 
Of theſe there are various kinds; ſome eſtabliſhed for the ac. 
{tration of juſtice, others for matters of commerce * alminj. 

4 firſt kind among us are the | > BC. Of the 

tar-CHAMBER, Camera Stellata, or Chambre de F1;; 
becauſe the roof was originally painted with "Tag £ —_ f Called 
ſtanding, but its authority was very much heightened = 

VII. and Henry VIII. who appointed, by two ſevera] ſt 85 

that the chancellor, aſſiſted by others there uttes, 

„Alfi y others there named, ſhould h 

power to hear complaints againſt retainers, embracers c. 

meanors of officers, and other like offences, which Fed * 

power and authority of thoſe who committed them did 5 = 
head above other faults; and for which inferior jud OE a 
not ſo meet to give correction, and the common 28 
ſufficiently provided. * 
By the ſtatute 17 Car. I. the court called Star- chamber, and 1 
juriſdiction, power, and authority thereto belonging, Rl * 
Auguſt the firſt, 1641, abſolutely diſſolved. Sona 

Imperial CHAMBER, is a court or juriſdiction held antiently at 
Spires, but ſince transferred to Wertſlar; in which are rf 
ned the differences ariſing among the princes and cities of the em- 
pire. See EMPIRE, 
It was at firſt ambulatory: In 1473 it was fixed to Augebur 
then removed to Frankfort; and thence to Worms, in 1 7 
afterwards it was removed to Nuremberg and Ratisbon; again 6 
Worms and Nuremberg; and from this laſt to Eflingen; thence 
in 1527, to Spires; where Charles V. rendered it ſedentary, is 
15 30. | 
At its firſt inſtitution it confiſted of ſixteen aſſeſſors; but the re- 
formation enſuing, occaſioned the number to be increaſed : by 
the treaty of Oſnabrug, in 1648, there were appointed fifty 
aſſeſſors; whereof twenty-four to be proteſtants, and twenty- 
ſix catholicks; beſides five preſidents, two of them proteſtants, 
the reſt catholicks. 

As the princes or circles of the empire are not always exact in 
filling up the vacancies in this Chamber, the number of afleſſors 
is now reduced to ſixteen. „„ 
This Chamber has a right of judging by appeal, and in the laſt 
reſſort, of all civil affairs of all the ſtates and ſubjects of the em- 
pire, in the ſame manner as the Aulic council reſiding at Vienna, 
See AULIC, 

Proceſſes are here almoſt immortal, by reaſon of the infinite 
number of ceremonies and formalities wherewith they are em- 
baraſſed. 

The Imperial Chamber is frequently afraid to pronounce ſen- 
tence, for fear of expoſing its awards to ſome diſgrace; the 
princes ſometimes not permitting ſuch to be executed as dilpleae 
them. | | 

CHAMBER of Accompts, isa ſovereign court in France, where account 
are rendered of all the kings revenues; inventories and avowab 
thereof regiſtered; oaths of fidelity taken, and other things le- 
lating to the finances tranſacted. The French have allo, 

Eccleſiaſtical CHAMBERS, which judge, by appeal, of differences 

ariſing on the raiſing of tythes : of theſe eccleſiaſtical Chambers 
there are nine; viz. at Paris, Bourdeaux, Kouen, Lyons, 
Tours, Thoulouſe, Bourges, Pau, and Aix: they uſually cal. 
ſiſt of the archbiſhop of the place, as preſident; other arch. 
biſhops and biſhops, a deputy of each of the dioceſes, and three 
counſellors of parliament. The Chamber chuſes as many cou 
ſellors out of the clergy as it thinks proper; as alſo a prone 
ter. g i 

Apoſtolical CHAMBER, at Rome, is that wherein affairs relating - 
the revenues and domains of the church and the pope are tt 
acted, See APOSTOLICAL, zueiſäicton iN 

CHAMBER of Audiences, or grand CHAMBER, a juriſd 
each parliament of France. See PARLIAMENT 2 
At the firſt inſtitution of their parliaments, there eke 
Chambers, and two kinds of counſellors; the one the — ee 
her for audiences, the counſellors whereof were call .. 
who only judged; the other the Chamber of inque/ts et or 
ſellors whereof were called Rapporteurs; who only repo 
ceſſes by writing. hed b 

Fe apa of — Edict, or Mi-pariy, was a COUT 4 _— 7 
virtue of the edicts of pacification, in favour of tho aber ral 
formed religion: wherein the number of judges © ginn 


TVants 
queen 


ogether w; 
all * 


nd to which recourſe was had in all affairs 
g nor ogg were concerned. This —_ 


zon were the ſame; 
herein any of the pro 


1 — CHAMBERLAIN. 

CHAMBER of —_— are aſſemblies of merchants and dealers, 

CHEN Phe about matters relating to commerce. Of theſe 

eng 1 eſtabliſhed in moſt of the chief cities of France, 

nee af an arret of the 3oth of Auguſt 1701. Indeed 
9 > were ſome before this general eſtabliſhment, particularly 

| 2 Marſeilles, and another at Dunkirk. 

8 in Mar, is uſed for the place where the powder of a 


ine i ed. See MINE. | 
T — of a Mine is a cavity of five or ſix cubick feet ; 


de of a cubical form. 
2 251 . Mortar, or Cannon of the new make, is a cell, 


9 2 TH bottom of the barrel, or chace, where the charge 
of powder is lodged, See MORTAR. : 
The different form of the Chamber, 1s found by experiment to 
have an influence on the range of the piece. A cubical Cham- 
ber carries the ball to a leſs diſtance than a circular one; and that 
leſs than a cylindrical one. 3 
CHAMBERLAIN,* an officer who has the management, or di- 
rection of a chamber. See CHAMBER. i 
* The word Chamberlain, according to Ragueau, originally ſigni- 
fied a gentleman who was to ſleep in the king's bed-chamber, at 
his bed's feet, in the abſence of the queen. : 
There are almoſt as many kinds of Chamberlains as chambers: 
The principal are as follow. 8 : 
„ Great CHAMBERLAIN of England, an officer of great anti- 
quity and honour ; being ranked the ſixth great officer of the 
crown: a conſiderable part of his function is at the coronation 
of a king; when he dreſſes him, carries the coif, ſword, and 
gloves to be uſed on that occaſion; the gold ſword and ſcabbard 
to be offered by the king; the robe royal and crown: he alſo 
undreſſes him, and waits on him at dinner; having for his fee 
the king's bed, and all the furniture of bis chamber, the night- 
apparel, and the ſilver baſon wherein the king waſhes, with the 


towels. | GE 
To him likewiſe belongs the proviſion of every thing in the 


L 


apartment near the lords houſe. He has the government of the 
palace of Weſtminſter; iſſues out warrants for preparing, fitting 
out, and furniſhing Weſtminſter-hall, againſt coronations, trials 
of peers, &c. 5 

He diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate, to be carried by whom he 
pleaſes; and when he goes to parliament, is on the right hand 


lemn occaſions, the keys of Weſtminſter- hall, of the Court of 
Wards, and Court of Requeſts, are delivered him. | 

To him belong livery and lodging in the king's court; and he 
has certain fees from every biſhop at his doing homage to the 
king, and ſrom every peer at his creation, Under his command 


and door-keeper s. 
This honour was long held by the earls of Oxford; viz. from 
the time of Henry I. by an eſtate- tail, or inheritance; but in the 


Ancaſter, by an eſtate or inheritance from a daughter and heir 
general, claimed, but controverted. 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Houſhold, an officer who has the over- 
ſight and direction of all officers belonging to the king's cham- 
ber, except the precinct of the bed- chamber; which is abſolutely 
under the groom of the ſtole. See BzD-Chamber. 

He has the overſight and direction of the officers of the ward- 
robe, of the removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, muſick, 
_ comedians, hunting, meſſengers, trumpeters, drummers, handi- 
crafts, and other tradeſmen retained in the king's ſervice : as al- 
ſo of all ſerjeants at arms, phyſicians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, 
barbers, the king's chaplains, &c. and adminiſters the oath to all 
officers above ſtairs, &c, See HousHoLD. 

There are alſo CHAuRERLAINSs of the - king's courts, of the Ex- 


in all which caſes, this officer is commonly the receiver of all 
_ and revenues belonging to the place whereof he is Cham- 
erialn, | | 
When there is no prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter, the 
Chamberlain of Cheſter hath the receipt and return of all writs 
coming thither out of any of the king's courts. 
In the Exchequer, there are two Chamberlains, who keep 
2 controulment of the pells of receipts, and exitus, and 
have certain keys of the treaſury and records: they alſo keep 
the keys of that treaſury where the leagues of the king's pre- 
deceffors, and divers antient books, as Dooms-day Book, and 
_ JIG of the Exchequer remain, See Exc RE 
The ChamBeRLAIN of London keeps the ci money, which i 

laid up in the rar & oppor age l in Guild-hall: 
e allo preſides over the affairs of maſters and apprentices ; and 
_ Le * the city, &c. | Ty 

s Oince laſts but for a year, being choſen annually on Mid- 
ſummer- day: but the cuſtom uſually obtains, to 1 te 


houſe of lords, in time of parliament ; to which end he has an 


of the ſword, the lord marſhal being on the left. On all fo- 


are, the gentleman-uſher of the black rod, the yeoman-uſher, | 


three laſt coronations by the marquis of Lindſey, now duke of | 


chequer, of North Wales, of Cheſter, of the city of London, &c. 


| 


ſame perſon; unleſs he have been chargeable with any miſdemea- 

nor in his office, FT | 

Vice-CHAMBERLAIN. See Vice-Chamberlam, | 

CHAMBRANLE, in architecture and joinery, the border, frame, 
or ornament of ſtone, or wood, ſurrounding the three ſides of 
doors, windows, and chimneys. | 
The Chambranle is different in the different orders: when it is 
plain, and without mouldings, it is called ſimply and properly, 
Band, Caſe, or Frame, | | 
The Chambranle conſiſts of three parts; the two ſides, called 
Aſcendants; and the top, called the Traverſe, or Supercilium. 
The Chambranle of an ordinary door, is frequently called Door- 
Caſe; of a window, H/indow-Frame, See Door, WINDOW, 
MANTLE. 

CHAMELOT, in commerce. See CAmBLET, 

CHAMFER, or CHAMERET, in architecture, an ornament 
conſiſting of half a ſcotia; being a kind of ſmall furrow, or 
gutter on a column: called alfo Strix, Stria, &c. See STRIGES, 
STRIZ,&c. 

CHAMFERING, or CHAMFRAINING, is uſed for cutting 
the edge, or end of any thing a-ſlope, or bevel. See the article 
BEVEL. 

CHAM PAIN. See CamPaicn, and CHAMPION, 

A Point CHAmPaAIN, in heraldry, is a mark of diſhonour in the 
coat of arms of him who kills a priſoner of war after he has 
cried quarter. See PoinT and ABATEMENT. 

CHAMPARTORS, or CHAMPERToRs, are thoſe who move 
pleas, or ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, either by their own 
procurement or others; and ſue them at their proper coſts, to 
have part of the land, or other matter in variance: againſt 
whom lies a writ of Champarty. See CHAMPARTY. 

CHAMPARTY,* or CHAMPERTY, in law, a maintenance of 
any man in his ſuit, upon condition of having part of the thing 
in queſtion, be it lands or goods; in caſe it be recovered. See 
MAINTENANCE. 

* The word comes from the French Champ, field, and parti, di- 
vided ; the field, or thing conteſted for, being ſuppoſed to be 
divided between the CHampartor, or maintainer, and the perſon 
in whoſe right he ſues. | 

This ſeems to have been an antient grievance ; for notwithſtand- 
ing ſeveral ſtatutes againſt it, and a form of writ accommodated 
to them, in the time of Edward I. yet in that of Edward III. 
it was enacted, That whereas redreſs on the former ſtatute was 
only to be had in the king's-bench, which then followed the 
court; for the future it ſhould likewiſe be cognizable by the ju- 
ſtices of the common pleas, and judges of aſſize. See BARRA- 
TOR. | | 


combat, in the place or quarrel of another : though the word 
is alſo ſometimes uſed for him who fights in his own cauſe. See 
CoMBAT, 


* Hottoman defines Champion, certator pro alio datus in duello, 2 
campo dictus, qui circus erat decertantibus definitus ; hence alſo 
the word Campfight. 

Du Cange obſerves, that Champions, in the juſt ſenſe of the 
word, were perſons who fought in lieu of thoſe who being 
obliged by cuſtom to accept the duel, had yet a juſt ex- 
cuſe for diſpenſing with it, as being too old, infirm, eccleſi- 
aſticks, or the like. He adds, that the Champions were uſually 
retained, or hired for ſo much money, and were held infa- 
mous. | | | 
There were alſo ſome vaſſals, who by the faith and homage 
ee to their lords, were obliged to fight for them in caſe of 
need, 
Some authors hold, any perſon was allowed the benefit of a 
Champion, excepting parricides, and thoſe accuſed of very hei- 
nous offences. 
This cuſtom of' deciding differences by combat, was derived 
from the north; whence it paſſed into re and, with the 


See DUEL. 

When two Champions were choſe to maintain the pro and the 
con, it was always required there ſhould be a decree of the judge 
to authorize the combat: when the judge had pronounced ſen- 
tence, the accuſed threw a gage, or pledge, ordinarily a glove, or 


judge. See GAGE and GANTLET, 
If either of them fled after this, he was declared infamous, and 


the accuſer and accuſed now allowed to make up the matter ; at 
leaſt, not without the conſent of the judge ; which was never 
granted, without making the lord ſatisfaction for the right of in- 
heritance to the effects of the vanquiſhed. | 
Before the Champions took the field, their heads were ſhaved, 
and they made oath, < They believed the perſon who retained 
„them was in the right; and that they would defend his cauſe 
< to the utmoſt of their power,” The weapons they uſed in 
the combat were a ſword and buckler; ſome ſay, in England, 
only a club and buckler : when on horſeback, they were arm- 


ed at all points, Their weapons were blefled in the field by 
| | | | the 


CHAMPION,* properly ſignifies, a perſon who undertakes a a 


Saxons, into England, and inſenſibly through the reſt of Europe. 


gantlet ; which being taken up by the accuſer, they were both 
taken into fafe cuſtody till the day of battel appointed by the 


deemed to have committed the crime in queſtion. Nor were 
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the prieſt, with a world of ceremony; and each took an oath 
he had no charm upon him. : N 

The action began with railing, and giving each other ill lan- 
guage; at the ſound of a trumpet they were to go to blows: 
after the number of blows or rencounters expreſſed in the cartel, 
the judges of the combat threw a rod into the air, to advertiſe 
the Champions that the combat was ended. If it laſted till 
night, or ended with equal advantage on either ſide, the accuſed 
was reputed victor. : . 
The puniſhment of the vanquiſhed, was that which the crime 
merited whereof he was accuſed : if it were a capital crime, the 
vanquiſhed was diſarmed, led out of the field, and immediately 
executed, together with the party whoſe cauſe he maintained, 
If the conquered Champion fought in the cauſe of a woman, ſhe 
was burnt. See Du EIL. ; 
CHamPion of the King, is an officer whoſe buſineſs is, at the co- 
ronation of a king of England, to ride into Weſtminſter-hall, 
armed cap-a-pe, when the king is at dinner, and throw down 
his gantlet by way of challenge; pronouncing, by a herald, 
« That if any man ſhall deny, or gainſay the king's title to 
de the crown, he is there ready to defend it in ſingle combat, 
« He. Which done, the king drinks to him, ſending him a 
gilt cup with a cover, full of wine ; which the Champion drinks, 


and has the cup for his fee. ER: 
This office, ever ſince the coronation of Richard II. has been 


continued in the family of Dymocke, who held the manor of 
Scrivelsby in Lincolnſhire, hereditary from the family of the 
Marmions, who had it before, by grand ſerjeanty; on condition 
that the lord thereof ſhould be the king's Champion. See Sk R- 
GEANTY., | | 

CHAMPION, or rather CHampain-Lands, are lands not incloſed; 
or large fields, downs, or places, without woods or hedges. See 
SRO p, Cc. 

CHAMOE, Crammy, or Shammy, See the article SHAMMY. 
CHANCE, a term we apply to events, to denote that they hap- 
pen without any neceſſary, or foreknown cauſe. See CAUSE. 
Our aim is, to aſcribe thoſe things to Chance, which are not ne- 
ceſſarily produced as the natural effects of any proper cauſe: but 


our ignorance and precipitancy lead us to attribute effects to 


Chance, which have a neceſſary and determinate cauſe. 

When we fay a thing happens by Chance, we really mean no 
more, than that its cauſe is unknown to us: not, as ſome 
vainly imagine, that Chance it ſelf can be the cauſe of any 
thing. From this conſideration, Dr. Bentley takes occaſion to 
expoſe the folly of that old tenet, The world was made by 
Chance. | | 
The caſe of the painter, who unable to expreſs the foam at the 
mouth of a horſe he had painted, threw his ſponge in deſpair at 
the piece, and, by Chance, did that which he could not before 
do by deſign, is an eminent inſtance of the force of Chance : 
yet, it is obvious, all we here mean by Chance, is, that the 
painter was not aware of the effect; or that he did not throw 
the ſponge with ſuch a view: not but that he aCtually did 
every thing neceſſary to produce the effect; inſomuch, that 
conſidering the direction wherein he threw the ſponge, to- 
gether with its form, ſpecifick gravity, the colours wherewith 
it was ſmeered, and the diſtance of the hand from the piece, it 
was impoſſible, on the preſent ſyſtem of things, the effect ſhould 
not follow. | 

Chance is frequently perſonified, and erected into a chimerical 
being, whom we conceive as acting arbitrarily, and producing all 
the effects, whoſe real cauſes do not appear to us: in which ſenſe, 
the word coincides with the Tuxn, fortuna of the antients. See 
FoRTUNE. 

CHANCE is alſo confounded with Fate, and Deſtiny. See FATE, and 
DesTINY ; ſee alſo NATURE, Gop, c. 
CHANCE is allo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the con- 
duct or direction whereof, is left at large, and not reducible to 
any determinate rules or meaſures ; or where there is no ground 
for preference: as at cards, dice, lotteries, &c, 
Fer the Laws of CHANCE, or the proportion of Hazard in Gaming, 
ſee GAME. 
The antient Sors, or Chance, M. Placette obſerves, was inſti- 
tuted by God himſelf; and in the Old Teſtament, we find ſe- 
veral ſtanding laws and expreſs commands which preſcribed its uſe 
on certain occaſions: hence, the ſcripture ſays, The Lot, or 


Chance, fell on St. Matthias; when it was in queſtion who 


ſhould fill Judas's place in the apoſtolate. | 
Hence alſo aroſe the fortes ſan#orum ; or method of determin- 


ing things among the antient Chriſtians, by opening ſome of the 
ſacred books, and pitching on the firſt verſe they caſt their eye 
on, as a ſure prognoſtick of what was to befal' them. The 
fortes Homerice, Virgilianæ, Prænęſtinæ, &c. uſed by the hea- 
thens, were with the ſame view, and in the ſame manner. See 


SORTES. 


St. Auguſtin ſeems to approve of this method of determining | 
things future, and owns that he had practiſed it himſelf; ground- 
ed on this ſuppoſition, that God preſides over Chance, and on Pro- 


1 


verbs xvl. v. 33. 


Many among the modern divines, hold Chance to be con- 
ducted in a particular manner by providence, and eſteem it an 
extraordinary way which God uſes to deelare his will, and a 


CHA 


kind of immediate revelation. See Pur 
Dei, Cougar, CHnanPion, Ec, AO 


TION, 2 


CHANCE-MEDLEY, in law, the accidental 
not altogether without the killer's fault, though 


killing of 
withou => 


uy 


evil intent. 
Stamford calls it, Homicide by miſadventure + 
cide mixed ; and fays, it is N the kills pen calls it Hom. 
gence 1s joined with the Chance: as ſuppoſing © der or negli 
trees by the highway, and a bough falling chance ou lopping 
ſenger; the party here offends in not having gi 9 kill a pal 
whereby the ſlain might have been induced to . Warning, 
See HoMIC IDE. 5 more heed. 
CHANCELL, * is properly that part of th : 
between the altar, or communion table, 8 a church, 
rail that incloſes it ; where the miniſter is placed at * ö 
tion of the communion. See CHu Celebra. 
&c, OY Communion, Arran, 
* The word comes from the Latin Cancel 1 
Latin is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 8 3 lower 
4 Ox croſs 


bars, wherewith the Chance/ls were anti ; 
they now are with rails. my incompaſſed, 2 


The right of a ſeat and a ſepulchre in the a 
© privileges of founders. See . e om of the 
ANCELLOR, an officer, ſuppoſed origi | 
notary, or ſcribe, under the NGC +. ne he mn been 2 
becauſe he fat behind a lattice, called in Latin "9 "Pape J 
being crouded by the people. See Nor AR, G. Dayoid 

Naude ſays, it was the emperor himſelf who fat and rend 
juſtice within the lattice ; the Chancelbr attending at = 1 
838 whence he took his title. | e doF 
thers ſay, he had it from this, that all letters ; 
tions, We io the king, being firſt examined by En, To, 1 
led where amiſs: others, becauſe all patents, commiſſo apa 
warrants coming from the king, were examined — 
him. Others, becauſe he cancelled and annulled the ſentence, / 
A courts, See CANCELLING. 4 
u Cange, from Joannes de Janua, fetches the orio; 
word Chancellor from orig where the lr 1 
and made in form of a terrace, with parapets or pallifadoes dal 
Cancelli; thoſe who mounted theſe houſes to rehearſe an ha 
rangue, were called Cancellarii whence the name naſl 1 
thoſe who pleaded at the bar, which he calls Cancel}; firmſes 
and at length to the judge who preſided; and laſtly to the kinos 
ſecretaries. | G 
This officer is now in great authority in all countries ; 
ſon who bears it with fg or the T 75 
Lord High ChaxcELLOR of England, is the firſt perſon of the 
realm,, next after the king, and princes of the blood, in al 
civil affairs, He is the chief adminiſtrator of juſtice next the 
ſovereign; being the judge of the court of chancery. See 
CHANCERY. 
All other juſtices are tied to the ſtrict law, but the Chancelir 
has the king's abſolute power to moderate the rigor of the wiit- 
ten law, to govern his judgment by the law of nature and con- 
| ſcience, and to order all things ſecundum æquum & bonum. Ac- 
cordingly, Staumford fays, the Chancellor has two powers, the one 
abſolute, the other ordinary; meaning, that though by his ordi- 
nary power he muſt obſerve the ſame form of procedure as other 
judges, yet in his abſolute power he is not limited by any written 
law, but by conſcience and equity. See EquiTy. 
The offices of Lord Chancellor and lord keeper, are by the ſta- 
tute 5 Elia. made the fame thing; till that time they were dif- 
| ferent; and frequently ſubſiſted at the ſame time in different 
perſons: ſometimes the lord Chancellor had a Vice-Chancelbr, who 
was keeper of the ſeal.” See KEEPER. 
The keeper was created per traditionem magni Sigill, but the 
lord Chancelbr by patent; though now that he has the keeper's 
office, he is created in like manner by giving him the ſeal. The 
Chancelbr is likewiſe ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, See Pan- 
LIAMENT. ; 
Though he be ſole judge of the court of chancery, yet in mat 
ters of much difficulty he ſometimes conſults the other judges; 
ſo that this office may be diſcharged by one who is no profelled 
lawyer, as antiently it commonly was. He has twelve _ 
ants, or coadjutors, antiently called Clerici, as being in ” 
orders, now Maſters in Chancery, the firſt whereof is tie 
\ Maſter of the Rolls, See MASTER of the Rolls, MASTERS ® 
Chancery, &c. | 3 
| Dizceſe, is the judge of the biſhop's cout 


CHANCELLOR of a . 
held in the * of each dioceſe. See Bis Hos Court, and 
and Ecclefie Cauſſidicis, the 


CATHEDRAL. 

He was antiently called Ecclgſiaſticus, 

church-lawyer. See ADVOUEE, ADVOCATE, 1 ho 
CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. His office is thus en * 

Monaſticon: viz. to hear the leſſons, and lectures bor ” - 

church, either by himſelf or his vicar ; to correct an 4 

the reader whey he reads amiſs ; to inſpect ſchools, 3 = = 

apply the ſeal, write and diſpatch the letters of the c iP " 1 

the books, take care there be frequent preachings, * 

church and out of it, and aſſign the office of g 


he liſts, | | 


preachin 


CuAx- 


1 
[ aw] — — 1 


CHA 
422 


2 ; Dutchy of Lancaſſer, is an officer; the head 
CHANCELLOR of „ wb is to judge and determine all con- 
3 he king, and his tenants of the dutchy land; 


t f 
= I direct all the king's affairs relating to that court. 
an 


Court. - 


to have been created for qualifying extremities in the exchequer. 
ER. | 
15 3 ſits in that court and the exchequer- chamber, 
J. with the reſt of the court, orders things to the king's beſt 
= *Gt, He is always in commiſſion with the lord treaſurer for 
letting lands accruing to the crown by diflolution of abbies, and 
otherwiſe : he has power, with others, to compound for forfei- 
tures on penal ſtatutes, bonds, and recognizances entered into by 
Fs 5 1 authority Hrs pſa the royal revenue, and in 
firſt-fruits. See REVENUES. 
3 een in the exchequer- chamber, is held beſore 
the lord treaſurer, Chancellor, and barons, as that of common law 
| before the barons only. See BARON, &c. | 
CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity, is he who ſeals the diploenas of 
letters of degrees, proviſion, &c, given in the univerſity. See 
UNIVERSITY, DEGREE, &c. 15 
The Chancelkr of Oxford is their chief magiſtrate, elected by 
the ſtudents themſelves : his office is durante vita, to govern the 
univerſity, preſerve and defend its rights and privileges, convoke 
aſſemblies, and do juſtice among the members under his juriſ- 
diction. 3 
Under the Chancellor is the Vice-Chancellor, who is choſen annu- 
ally; being nominated by the Chancellor, and elected by the uni- 
verſity in convocation. His buſineſs is to ſupply the Chancellor's 
abſence. 
At his entrance upon his office, he chuſes four Pro-Vice-Chancel- 
hrs, out of the heads of colleges, to one of whom he deputes his 
power in his abſence. ; ; 
The CHANCEL LoR of Cambridge, is in moſt reſpects the ſame with 
that of Oxford, only he does not hold his office durante vita, but 
may be elected every three years. 
He has under him a commiſſary, who holds a court of record of 
civil cauſes, for all perſons of the univerſity under the degree of 
maſters of arts. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge is choſen annually by the ſe- 
nate, out of two perſons nominated by the heads of the ſeveral 
colleges and halls. | 5 
CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other military or- 
ders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſſions, and mandates of 
the chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps the regiſter of 
their deliberations, and delivers acts thereof under the ſeal of the 
order. See GARTER, c. 2 
CHANCERY, the grand court of equity, and conſcience, in- 
ſtituted to moderare the rigor of the other courts that are 
tied to the ſtrict letter of the law. See CourT, Law, and 
EqQuiTY. | | 


ſee under CHANCELLOR. 
'The proceedings of this court are either Ordinary, like other 
courts, according to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of the 
nation, by granting out writs remedial and mandatory, writs of 
grace, &c. SeeWRrir, &c. Or Extraordinary, according to 
equity and conſcience, by bills, anſwers, and decrees, to examine 
frauds, combinations, truſts, ſecret uſes, Qc. to ſoften the ſeve- 
Tity of common law, and reſcue men from oppreſſion ; to re- 
lieve them againſt cheats, unfortunate accidents, breaches of 
truſt, &c, | 
Out of the court of Chancery, are iſſued writs or ſummons's for 
parliaments and convocations, edicts, proclamations, charters, pro- 
tections, patents, ſafe conducts, writs of moderata miſericordia, 
Sc. See Writ, SUMMONs, ConvocaTion, EDicr, PRo- 
CLAMATION, CHARTER, c. 
Here are alſo ſealed and enrolled letters patent, treaties and 
leagues, deeds, writs, commiſſions, &c. See PaTENT, DEED, 
C. | 
The officers of this court, beſide the lord chancellor, who is ſu- 
preme judge, are, the maſter of the rolls, who, in the chancel- 
lor's abſence, hears cauſes, and gives decrees; and twelve Ma- 
ters of Chancery, who are aſſiſtants, and ſit by turns on the 
bench. See MasTERs, &c. 
For the equity part of this court are ſix clerks, who have each 
under him about fifteen more, in the nature of attorneys of the 
court: two chief examiners, for examining witneſſes, who have 
each five or fix clerks apiece: one principal regiſter, who has 
four or five deputies : clerk of the cxown, who makes writs, 
commiſſions, Se. Warden of the Fleet: 'Serjeant at arms, who 
_ = mace before the chancellor ; and the uſher and crier 
urt. See Six CLERKs, REGISTER, WarDEN, SER- 
GEANT, Sc. 
8 wg law "aſs belong the twenty-four curſitors, and 
W e e out original writs; clerks of the petty 
N We. e 5 controller of the hanaper; clerk 
whe - 18 . 0 b e faculties; ſealer; chafe- wax; clerks 
3 or prelentations, diſmiſſions, licenſes to alienate, 


The judge of this court is the lord high chanccllor, whoſe function 


enrolments, protections, ſubpœ nas, affidavits, Ec, See each un- 
der its ENS article, CURSITOR, CLERK, CHAFE-Wax, Cc. 


CHANDELIER, or CHANDELEER, in fortification, a wooden 

frame, whereon are laid faſcines or faggots, to cover the work- 
men inſtead of a parapet, —Sce Tab. Fertiſ. fig. 25. 

Chandeliers are ſometimes alſo made to prevent the enemy from 
ſeeing what paſſes within. | 
The difference between Chandeliers, and blinds, confiſts in this, 
that the former ſerve to cover the pioneers before, and the latter 
alſo cover them over head. Sec Brixps. | 

CHANGE, in commerce, Sc. See ExcHAN GE. FX 

CHANGER, or CHAuNGER, an officer belonging to the king's 
mint, who changes money for gold, or ſilver bullion. See MiN r. 

Money-CHANGER, is a banker, who deals in the exchange, re- 
ceipt, and payment of monies. See BANKER. 

CHANGES, 1n arithmetic, &c. the permutations or variations of 
any number of quantities; with regard to their poſition, order, 
Sc. See COMBINATION. | 
To find all the poſſible Changes / any number of quantities, or haw 
9 their order may be varied : | 

uppoſe two quantities à and 5. Since they may be either wrote 

ab or ba, it is evident their Changes are 2==2, 1. Suppoſe three 
quantities a 6 c- their Changes will be as in the margin; 
as is evident by combining c firſt with a b, then with Ca; 
and hence the number of Changes ariſes 3. 2. 1==6. If 
the quantities be 4, each may be combined four ways with 


0 J 
8 Q 
GG UB. ve 


c b a Changes ariſes 6. 4 = 4. 3. 2. 1, = 24. Wherefore, if 
b c a the number of quantities be ſuppoſed u, the number of 
b a c Changes, will be n.n--1.n--2.n--3.n--4, Cc. If the ſame 
quantity occur twice, the Charges of two will be found 
bb, of three bab, a bb, bbc; of four cab, bcab, babc. And 
thus the number of Changes in the firſt caſe will be 1 = (2. 1): 
2. 1; in the ſecond, 3 2 (3. 2. 1): 2. i; in the third, 1224. 
„. 
If a fifth letter be added, in each ſeries of four quantities, it will 
beget five Changes, whence the number of all the Changes will 
be 60 =(5. 4. 3.2.) 1, : 2. 1. Hence if the number of quantities 
ben, the number of Changes will be (n. -I. 1-2. 13. 1-4. Hc. ):. 1. 
From theſe ſpecial formulæ may be collected a general one, vix. 
if 2 be the number of quantities, and - the number which 
ſhews how oft the ſame quantity occurs; we ſhall have (u. 1-1. 
1 2. 1-3. 1-4. 15. n--6. n--7. n--8. n--9. Sc.) : (m--1. 


„In- -2. m--3. m--4. Oc.) The ſeries being to be continued, till 


the continual ſubtraction of unity from ꝝ and n leave o. After 
the ſame manner we may proceed further, till putting u for the 
number of quantities, and /, n, r, &c. for the number that 
ſhews how oft any of them is repeated, we ariſe at an univerſal 
form, (n. n.1. 1-2. 1-3. 1.4. 1-5. u--b. n--7, u. -S. &c.) : 
(1. EI. L-2. J. -3. J-4. I--5, &c. n. m-- 1. m--2. m--3. &c.) 
r. I. 7-2. 13. 1-4. 71-5. &c. 6 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, z 6, |= 3, r oo. The number of 
Changes will be (6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1): (3. 2. 1. 3. 2. 1) (6. 5. 4): 
2-320 3 6 255-20, 12 
Hence, ſuppoſe thirteen perſons at a table, if it be required how 
oft they may change places; we ſhall find the number 13. 12. 
11. 10.9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. I.= 6227020800. 

In this manner may all the poſſible anagrams of any word be found 
in all languages, and that without any ſtudy : ſuppoſe, v. g. it 
were required to find the anagrams of the word amor, the num- 
ber of Changes will be a oam rmoa maro arom 


aom MYoa MAOY germ 


ma. amo nora www om. 


4 m Vn MOAY YT A071 Mmrommn——ms 
16 mda t.. an YAMO 
oma orma rmao o arm armo 
moa omra mrao oamr amro 
mao omar 


— 44 mor 
| | „ ws 
The anagrams therefore of the word amor, in the Latin tongue, 
are rema, mora, maro, ramo, armo. See ANAGRAM. | 
Whether this new method of anagrammatizing be like to prove 
of much ſervice to that art, is left to the poets, | 
CHANNEL, in anatomy, chirurgery, &c, See Canar. 
CHANNEL, or bed of a river. See RiveR. © 
CHANNEL is alſo applied to divers arms of the ſea, where the was 
ter runs within the land; or to certain narrow ſeas, confined be- 
tween two adjacent continents, or between an iſland and conti- 
nent, &c, See SEA. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, St. George's Channel, the Britiſh Channel, 
the Channel of the Black Sea, of Conſtantinople, Qc. 
CHANNEL, in building. See GuTTER, Pipe, PLUMBERy, Ce. 
CHANNEL of the Flute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of its cir- 
cumvolution ; incloſed by a liſtel. See VoLUTE. 
CHANNEL of the Larmier, is the hollow ſoffit of a cornice, which 
makes the pendant mouchette. See LARMIER and SOFFIT. 
CHAN NELINGS. See the article FLuTixGs. 
CHANT, Caxrvs, is uſed for the vocal muſick of churches. 
In church hiſtory we meet with divers kinds of Chant, or Song: 
the firſt is the Ambreſian, eſtabliſhed by St, Ambroſe, See Au- 
BROSIAN Chant, 
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The ſecond, the Gregvrian Chant, introduced by pope Gregory | 


the 


the church ſong. 5 , 
This is ſtill retained in the church under the name of Plain Song : 


at firſt it was called the Roman Song. 


great, who eſtabliſhed ſchools of Chantors, and co 


The Plain, or Gregorian Chant, is where the choir and people ſing |. 


in uniſon, or all together in the ſame manner, 

CHANT-Royal. See the article COMEDY. 

CHAN TLATE, in building, a piece of wood faſtened near the 
ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall, to ſupport 
two or three rows of tiles, ſo placed to prevent the rain-water 
from trickling down the ſides of the wall. | 

CHANTOR, or ChAux rok, a perſon who ſings in the choir 
of a cathedral, See CnoiR, &c. 

All great chapters have Chantors and chaplains to caſe and aſſiſt 
the canons, and officiate in their abſence. See CHAPTER, CA- 
NoN, c. ey 

St. Gregory firſt inſtituted the office of Chantors, erecting them 
into a body, called Schola Cantorum : though Anaſtaſius ſeems to 
attribute their riſe to pope Hilary, who lived an hundred years be- 


fore Gregory. 
But the word grows obſolete in this ſenſe, and inſtead thereof we 


uſe the word CHoriſter, or ſinging- man. See CHORISTER. 
CHANTOR is uſed, by way of excellence, for the præcentor, or 

maſter of the choir; which is one of the firſt dignities of the 

chapter. | | 

The Chantor bears the cope and the ſtaff at ſolemn feſtivals; 

and gives tune to the reſt at the beginning of pſalms and an- 


thems. See PRACENTOR. 
The antients called the Chantor, Primicerius Cantorum, Sec PRI- 


MICERIUS. 


To him formerly belonged the direction of the deacons, and o- 


ther inferior miniſters. 
CHANTRY, or CHaunTRyY. See the article CHAUNTRY, 


CHAOLOGY, the hiftory or deſcription of the chaos. See 


CHAos. 
Orpheus, in his 'Chaohgy, ſets forth the different alterations, ſe- 


cretions, and divers forms which matter went through till it be- 
came inhabitable; which amounts to the ſame with what we o- 
therwiſe call Coſmogony. See Wok Ip. 
Dr. Burnet likewiſe gives us a Chaoley, in his theory of the earth. 
He repreſents the Chaos, as it was at firſt, entire, undivided, and 
univerſally rude and deformed ; or the tohu bohu : then ſhews 
how it came divided into its reſpective regions; how the homo- 
geneous matter gathered itſelf apart from all of a contrary prin- 
ciple; and laſtly, how it hardened and became a ſolid habitable 
globe. See ELEMENT, EARTH, &c. _ 
CHAOS, among the antient philoſophers, was deſcribed a dark, 
turbulent kind of atmoſphere ; or a diforderly ſyſtem, or mix- 
ture of all forts of particles together, without any form or regu- 
larity : out of which the world was formed. See Wok LD. 
Chaos is every-where repreſented as the firſt principle, ovum, or 
ſeed of nature, and the world. All the ancient ſophiſts, ſages, 
naturaliſts, philoſophers, theologues, and poets, hold that Chaos 
was the eldeſt and firſt principle, To Apgy 2107 . | 
The Barbarians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Perſians, &c. all re- 
fer the origin of the world to a rude, mixed, confuſed maſs of 
matter. The Greeks, Orpheus, Heſiod, Menander, Ariſtopha- 
nes, Euripides, and the writers of the cyclic poems, ſpeak of the 
firſt Chaos: the Tonic and Platonic philoſophers build the world 
out of it. The Stoics hold, that as the world was firſt made of 
a Chaos, it ſhall at laſt be reduced to a Chaos; and that all its 
periods and revolutions in the mean time, are only tranſitions 
from one Chaos to another. Laſtly, the Latins, as Ennius, 
Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, Statius, &c. are all of the ſame opi- 
nion. Nor is there any ſect or nation whatever, that does not 
derive their Araxoounors, the ſtructure of their world, from a 
Chaos. 
The opinion firſt aroſe among the Barbarians, whence it ſpread to 
the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Romans and other na- 
tions. 
Dr. Burnet obſerves, that beſides Ariſtotle and a few other pſeu- 
do-Pythagoreans, no body ever aſſerted, that qur world was al- 
ways, from eternity, of the ſame nature, form, and ſtructure as at 
preſent: but that it had been the ſtanding opinion of the wiſe 
men of all ages, that what we now call the terreſtrial globe, was 
originally an unformed, indigeſted maſs of heterogeneous mat- 
ter, called Chaos; and no more than the rudiments, and mate- 
rials of the preſent world. See WoRLD. 
It does not appear who firſt broached the notion of a Chaos. 
Moſes, the eldeſt of all writers, derives the origin of his world, 
from a confuſion of matter, dark, void, deep, without form, 
which he calls Tohu Bohu ; which is preciſely the Chaos of the 
Greek and Barbarian philoſophers. And hence, poſſibly, might 
thoſe philoſophers derive their Chaos, with ſome alteration and 
interpolation, 
Moſes goes no further than the Chaos; nor tells us whence it took 
its origin, or whence its confuſed ſtate; and where Moſes ſtops, 
there, preciſely, do all the reſt. See Apvss. 
Dr. Burnet endeavours to ſhew, that as the ancient philoſophers, 
&c. who wrote of the coſmogony, acknowledged a Chaos for 
the principle of their world; ſo do the divines, or writers of the | 


CHA 
theogony, derive the origin or generation of the; 
fame principle. See THEoGONY, Gob; MyTy R0ds from the 
Mr. Whiſton ſuppoſes the ancient Chavs, the 4 Orog v. Er. 
to have been the atmoſphere of a comet: 8 Hur earth, 
yet, all things conſidered, is not the moſt ; | - : though new | 
He endeavours to make it out by many argumen 
the agreement which appears to be between — drann from 
So that, according to him, every planet is a comet, f. 
regular and laſting conſtitution ; and placed at a ned into a 
from the ſun, revolving in a nearly circular 9 diſtance 
is a planet either beginning to be deſtroyed, or re. a comet 
a Chaos or planet unformed, or in its primæval 8 that is 
as yet, in an orbit very eccentrical. See Comer "5.000 Placed, 
CHAP. See CHILBLAIN. ; 
CHAPEAU, in a general ſenſe. See the article Ha 
CHAPEAU, is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote the wo 
armed with ermin, born by dukes, c. * 
The creſt is born on the Chapeau; and by the Ch 
and coat are ſeparated ; it being a rule, that no a . 
the ſhield immediately. See CR ES TH, Qc. 1 ol 
CHAPEL,* or CHAPPEL, a kind of little church, |; 
incumbent under the denomination of a Chg in 8 y _ 
CHAPLAIN, &c. ns 
*The word Chapel, according to fo 
1amVAGA, finds t, or dovths, 5 tle Greek 
ſhelter them from the weather. Papias fetches it boch | = 
Greek and Latin, gua/i capiens Azoy, or, populum en the 
others derive it from the Chape, or cope which n lauden: 
the body: others, 2 pellibus Caprarum; becauſe hes. © 
were antiently covered with goatskins. Rebuff 4 na 
Cappa, St. Martin's cope, which the kings of France * it from 
war with them as their ſtandard, and preſerved very ca wing 2 
particular tents, thence called CHapeli. 2 n 
There are two kinds of Chapels, the one conſecrated, and þ 
benefices: the other ſecular, being of the nature of oratori ” 
BENEFICE and ORATORY. — 
The firſt are built apart, and at a diſtance from 
church; being neither pariſhes, cathedrals, nc 
ſiſting of themſelves, 
"Theſe are called by the canoniſts Sab-Dio, and by us Ch 


e allertion, 


Creſt 
ouch 


by an 
CHvncy, 


m the pariſh. 
nor priories, but ſah. 


eaſe ; as being erected at a diſtance from the e 
where the pariſh is large and wide, for the eaſe and conveniener 
of ſome of the pariſhioners who reſide far off. 7 
They are ſerved by ſome inferior paſtor, provided either by the 
rector of the pariſh, or by thoſe for whoſe eaſe and benefit th 
are intended. | . 7 
The ſecond kind are frequently built in, or adjoining to a church 
as a part thereof; having only a desk, c. to read prayers 5 
and, in the Romiſn churches, an altar, c. to celebrate maſs an: 
but without any baptiſtery, or font. 
| Theſe the canoniſts call Sub tecto. They are generally ered 
by ſome conſiderable perſon, for the uſe of their own families; 
ut ibidem famiiaria ſepulchra ſibi conſlituant. 
The twenty-firſt canon of the council of Agda, held in 506, 
allows private perſons the uſe of Chapels; but with prohibition 
to all clerks to officiate in them without leave from the biſhop. 
Free CHAPELs, are thoſe Chapels of eaſe which have a ſettled re- 
venue for perpetual maintenance of a paſtor, &c. by charitable 
donatives of lands, or rents beſtowed on them; fo as not to be 
any charge either to the rector, or the pariſhioners, 
T here are ſeveral collegiate churches in France, which they call 
Saintes Chapelles, holy Chapels; as thoſe of Paris, Dijon, Bour- 
ges, Bourbon, &c. ſo denominated, by reaſon there are relicks in 
them. See CHAPLAIN. | 
Hence, all thoſe places where relicks were preſerved came to be 
called Chapels ; and the perſons who had the care of them, Chi- 
lains. See RELICKS. | 
CHAPEL is alſo a name given to a printer's workhouſe ; by reaſon, 
ſay ſome authors, printing was firſt actually performed in Chaz, 
or churches, | 8 
In this ſenſe, they ſay, the orders, or laws of the Chatel, the ſe 
crets of the Chapel, &c. See PRINTING. * i 
Knights of the CHAPEL, was an order of knights inſtituted by bine 
Henry VIII. in his teſtament, to the number of thirteen; ths 
theſe have been ſince increaſed to the number of twenty-li: 
called alſo Poor Knights. 5 
They are not really knights of the order of the garter; but wh 
as it were, their aſſiſtants or deputies, ſerving to diſcharge 
their offices in the funeral ſervices of the kings of England. See 
GARTER. ; . 
They are ſubject to the office of the canons of Windſor, and lie 
on penſions which the order aſſigns them. 8 
They bear the blue or red cloke, with the arms of St. _y 0 
the left ſhoulder ; but the cloke is only cloth, and they ade 
garter: which diſtinguiſhes them from the knights of the 4 : 
CHAPERON, CHAPERONNE, or CHAPEROON, my 
nifies a ſort of hood, or covering of the head, _— an 
both by men and women, the nobles, and the popu N "ns 
afterwards appropriated to the doctors, and licentiates 
ges, Oc. 3 : d other fune- 
Hence, the name paſſed to certain little ſhields, _ * drew the 
ral devices, placed on the forcheads of the e e Chat 
hearſes in pompous funerals, and which are ſtill ca nM 


CHA 


"= . # U 4 
by reaſon ſuch devices were original! 
faſtened on the —— or hoods, wore by thoſe horſes with 


5 iently a ſummary of ſuch mat- 
CHAPTTERS, in aw, were er prelintel before juſtices in £976, 


"14H r of the peace, in their ſeſſions. 
— e ae delivered by the mouth of the 
22 in his charge to the inqueſt: though it appears from Bra- 
Non and Briton, they were formerly written exhortations given 
by the juſtices, for the good obſervation of the laws, and the w $ 
ce; firſt read in open court, then delivered in e has = 
3 inqueſt: which the grand jury, or inqueſt, were like wile 
to anſwer upon their oaths, either affirmatively, or negatwe- 


| . o £ , 
CHAPLAIN, properly ſignifies, a perſon provided of a chapel; or 


iſcharges the duty thereof. See CHAPEL. | 

ren is an uſed Pl an eccleſiaſtical perſon, in'the houſe 1 

a prince, or a perſon of quality, who officiates in their chapels, 
There are forty-eight Chaplains to the king, who wait four nw 
month, preach in the chapel, read the ſervice to the family, _ 
to the king in his private oratory, and ſay grace in the abſence o 
the clerk of the cloſet, 
While in waiting, they have a table and attendance, but no ſala- 


ry. 

The firſt Chaplains are ſaid to have been thoſe inſtituted by the 

ancient kings of France, for preſerving the Chape, or Cape, with 

the other relicks of St. Martin, which the kings kept in their pa- 
lace, and carried out with them to war, The firſt Chaplam 1s 
ſaid to be Gul. de Meſmes, Chaplain to S. Louis. 

CHAPLAIN in the order of Malta, is uſed for the ſecond rank, or 

claſs, in that order ; otherwiſe called Diaco. i 

The knights make the firſt claſs, and the Chaplains the ſecond. 

See MALTA. f 

CHAPLAINS of the Pope, are the auditors, or judges of cauſes in the 
ſacred palace; ſo called, becauſe the pope antiently gave audience 
in his chapel, for the deciſion of caſes ſent from the ſeveral parts 
of Chriſtendom, 

He hither ſummoned as aſſeſſors the moſt known lawyers of his 
time, who hence acquired the appellation of Capellani, Chap- 
lams. 

It is from the decrees formerly given by theſe, that the body of 
decretals is compoſed : their number pope Sixtus IV. reduced to 
twelve. See DECRETAL, and Canon-Law. 

If it be true, that the word Chaplain was firſt applied to thoſe 

who preſerved St. Martin's Chape, as above, the word mult be 
derived from Capa, Chape; not from Capella, of Capſula, or 
Capſa, a caſe, as others imagine. 
Some ſay, the ſhrines of relicks were covered with a kind of Text, 
Cape, or Capella, i. e. little cape; and that hence the prieſts who 
had the care of them, were called Chaplains. In time, theſe re- 
licks were repoſited in a little church, either contiguous to a lar- 
ger, or ſeparate from it; and the ſame name, Capella, which 
was given the cover, was alſo given to the place where it was 
lodged: and hence, the prieſt who looked to it came to be cal- 
led Chaplain, See Cope, | 

CHAPLET, or CHAPELET, a ſtring of beads, uſed in the Ro- 

miſh church, to keep account of the number of pater-noſters, 

and ave-marys to be rehearſed in honour of God, and the holy 
virgin. | | 

Chaplets are otherwiſe called Pater-NMoſters: there are Chaplets of 

coral, of diamonds, of callambo, of wood from St. Lucia, Qc. 

A rofary is a Chaplet * of fifteen decads of ave-marys. See Ro- 

SARY. 


* Menage derives the word from Chapeau, hat; by reaſon of the 
reſemblance the thing bears to a hat, or Chaplet of roſes, Cha- 


beau de roſes; the modern Latins call it, Cape/lina ; the Italians | 


more irs 1 0 Corona. | | 
Larrey and P. Viret aſcribe the firſt invention of the Chaplet to 
Peter the hermit, well known in the hiſtory of the Croiſades. 
There Is a Chaplet of our Saviour, conſiſting of thirty-three 
beads, in honour of his thirty-three years living on earth, inſti- 
tuted by father Michael, the Camaldulian. 
The orientals have a kind of Chaplets, which they call Chains, 
and which they uſe in their prayers, rehearſing one of the per- 
fections of God on each link, or head. The great Mogul is ſaid 
to have eighteen of theſe chains, all precious ſtones, ſome dia- 
monds, others rubies, pearls, Qc. 
The Turks have likewiſe Chaplets, which they bear in the hand, 
or hang at the girdle : but, father Dandini obſerves, they differ 
from thoſe uſed by the Romaniſts, in that they are all of the 
lame bigneſs, and have not that diſtinction into decads; though 
they conſiſt of ſix decads, or ſixty beads. He adds, that the 
muſſulmen have preſently run over the Chaplet, the prayers be- 
ng extremely ſhort, as containing only theſe words, Praiſe to 
God; or theſe, Glery to God, for each bead. | 
Beſides the common Chaplet, they have likewiſe a larger one, 
conſiſting of one hundred beads, where there is ſome diſtinction, as 
being divided by little threads into three parts, on one of which 
they repeat thirty times Soub han allah, i. e. God is zuorthy to bepraiſed 
on another, Ellamb allah, Gliry be to God; and on the third, Alla 


Cc 


C 


echer, God is great, Theſe thrice thirty times making on! y 


CHA 


ninety; to complete the number one hundred, they add other 
prayers for the beginning of the Chaplet. 


He adds, that the mahometan Chaplet appears to have had its riſe 
from the Mea beracoth, or hundred benediftions ; which the Jews 
are obliged to repeat daily, and which we find in their prayer- 
books; the Jews and Mahometans having this in common, that 
they ſcarce do any thing without pronouncing ſome laud, or be- 
nediction. 

HAPLET, or CHAPELET, in architecture, a little moulding cut, 
or carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or th@like,—See Tab. 
Archit. hg. 12. 

A Chaplet, in effect, is little elſe but a baguette enriched with 
ſculpture. See BAGUETTE. 

HAPPAR, & a courier of the king of Perſia, who carries diſpatches 
from court to the provinces, and from the provinces to the court. 
See COURIER. | 

The word, in the original Perſian, ſignifies Courier. 

The poſts, M. Tavernier tells us, are not eſtabliſhed and regu- 
lated in Perſia as among us: when the court ſends out a Chappar, 
the ſophi's maſter of the horſe furniſhes him with a ſingle horſe, 
how long ſoever his journey be, and a man to run after him : 
when his horſe is weary, he takes that of the firſt horſeman he 
meets with, who dares not make the leaſt refuſal, and ſends his 
own home by the man who follows him, 

For the 45 of the new horſe he has taken, he muſt run, or 
at leaſt ſend after the Chappar to retake him, when the Chappar 
diſmounts ſome other horſeman to change him. 


CHAPPE, in heraldry, the partition of an eſcutcheon, by lines 


drawn from the center of the upper edge to the three angles be- 
low: as repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 14. which they blazon 
Chappe Or, and Vert. | | 

The ſections of the ſides are to be of a different colour from the 
reſt, Makenzy calls it, A chief party per bend dexter, or ſiniſter, 
or both. See CHAPEAU. 


CHAPPEL, or CHAPEL. See the article CHAPEL. 
CHAPTER, CarPiTULUM, a community of eccleſiaſticks belong- 


ing to a cathedral, or collegiate church. See CATHEDRAL, 
and COLLEGIATE. - 

The chief, or head of the Chapter, is the dean; the body con- 
ſiſts of canons, or prebendaries, c. See DEAN; fee allo Ca- 
NON, and PREBENDARY. 

The Chapter has now no longer any ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of the dioceſe, during the life of the biſhop; but ſucceeds to the 
whole epiſcopal juriſdiction during the vacancy of the ſee. 

The origin of Chapters is derived from hence, that anciently 
the biſhops had their clergy reſiding with them in their cathedrals, 
to aſſiſt them in the performance of ſacred offices, and in the go- 
vernment of the church; and even after parochial ſettlements 
were made, there were ftill a body of clerks who continued with 
the biſhop, and were indeed his family, maintained out of his 
income, See CANON. 

After the monaſtick life grew into requeſt, many biſhops choſe 
monks rather than ſeculars for their attendants. 

'F heſe bodies, either of monaſticks or ſeculars, had the ſame 
privilege of chuſing the biſhop, and being his council, which the 
whole clergy of the dioceſe had before: but, by degrees, their 
dependance on the biſhop grew leſs and leſs; and then they had 
diſtinct parcels of the biſhop's eſtate afligned them for their main- 
tenance; till at laſt, the biſhop had little more left than the pow- 
er of viſiting them. See BisHoP. 

On the other hand, theſe capitular bodies by degrees alſo loſt 
their privileges; particularly that of chuſing the biſhop, for 
which the kings of England had a long ſtruggle with the pope : 
but at laſt, Henry VIII. got this power veſted in the crown ; 
and now the deans and Chapters have only the ſhadow of it. 

The fame prince likewiſe expelled the monks from the cathe- 
drals, and placed ſecular canons in their room; thoſe he thus 
regulated, are called Deans and Chapters of the new foundation ; 
ſuch are Canterbury, Wincheſter, Worceſter, Ely, Carliſle, 
Durham, Rocheſter, and Norwich: ſuch alſo are the Chapters 
of the four new ſees, of Peterborough, Oxford, Gloceſter, and 
Briſtol, See DEAN. | 


CHAPTER, is alſo applied to the aſſemblies held by religious, and 


military orders, for deliberating on their affairs, and regulati 
their diſcipline. See ORDER. : n — 
Papias ſays, they are ſo called, quod Capitula ibi legantur. 

The eſtabliſhment of general Chapters of religious orders, is 


owing to the Ciſtercians, who held the firſt in 1116, and were. 


ſoon tollowed by the other orders. See CIsTERCIAN. 


CHAPTER is alſo uſed for a diviſion of a book; contrived for keep- 


ing the matters treated thereon more clear, and diſtinct. 

The antients were unacquainted with the diviſion of books into 
Chapters, and ſections: Papias fays, the name Chapter, Caput, 
aroſe hence, quod ſit alterius ſententiæ Caput, or quod Capiat, 
totam ſummam. S. Auguſtine compares Chapters to inns, inaſ- 
much as they refreſh the reader, as thoſe the traveller. | 


The three CHAPTERS, is a phraſe famous in eccleſiaſtial hiſtory, 


ſignifying a volume publiſhed by Theodoret, an adherent of Ne- 
ſtorius, againſt St. Cyril; conſiſting of a letter of Ibas prieſt of 
Edeſſa, to Marius a biſhop of Perſia; of extracts from the works 
of Diodorus of Tarſus, and Theodore of Mopſueſta, wherein 
the ſame doctrines were taught, that were contended for by 

| Neſtorius ; 


| 
g | 
if 
1 
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CHAPTREL. See the article Iu POST. 
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Neſtorius: and of two pieces of Theodoret, the one againſt the 
council of Epheſus, the other againſt the anathemas of St. Cy- 
r 

Theſe make the three Chapters; which have been, ſince, con- 
demned by various councils and many popes. OP 


CHARACTI.R,* in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a mark, or figure 
drawn on paper, metal, ſtone, or other matter, with a pen, 
graver, chiſſel, or other inſtrument, to ſigniſy, or denote any 
thing. See Marx, NorE, &c. | 

*The word is Greek, y@paxmf, formed from the verb xf. 

Tv, inſculpere, to ingrave, impreſs, r. 

The various kinds of Characters may be reduced to three heads, 
viz, Literal Characters, Numeral Characters, and Abbreviati- 
ons, 
Literal CHARACTER, is a letter of the alphabet, ſerving to indi- 
cate ſome articulate ſound, expreſſive of ſome idea, or conception 
of the mind. See ALPHABET. 
"Theſe may be divided, with regard to their nature and uſe, into 
Nominal, Real, and Emblematical. 
Neminal CHARACTERS are thoſe we properly call Letters; which 
ſerve to expreſs the names of things. See LETTER. | 
Real CHARACTERS, are thoſe that inſtead of names, expreſs things, 
and ideas. See IDEA, c. 
Emblematical, or fymbilical CHARACTERs, have this in common 
with real ones, that they expreſs the things themſelves ; but have 

this further, that they in ſome meaſure perſonate them, and exhi- 
bit their form: ſuch are the hieroglyphics of the antient Egyp- 
tians, See HIEROGLYPHIC, SYMBOL, &c, 
Literal CHARACTERS may be again divided, with regard to their 
invention and uſe, into Particular and General. 
Particular CHARACTERS, are thoſe peculiar to this, or that na- 
tion; or that have been ſo: Such are the Roman, Italic, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Chineſe, c. Characters. See HE- 
BREW, GorHIc, CHINESE, Oc. 
Univerſal CHARACTERS, are alſo real Characters, and make what 
ſome authors call a Phils/aphical Language. 
That diverſity of Characters uſed by the ſeveral nations to ex- 
preſs the ſame idea, is found the chief obſtacle to the advance- 
ment of learning: to remove this, ſeveral authors have taken oc- 
caſion to propoſe plans of Characters that ſhould be univerſal, and 
which each people ſhould read in its own language. The Character 
here is to be real, not nominal: to expreſs things, and notions ; 
not, as the common ones, letters, or ſounds: yet to be mute, like 
letters, and arbitrary; not emblematical, like hieroglyphics. 
Thus, every one ſhould retain their own language, yet every one 
underſtand that of each other, without learning it; only by ſee- 
ing a real or univerſal Character, which ſhould ſignify the fame 
things to all people; by what ſounds ſoever each expreſs it in his 
particular idiom. For inſtance, by ſeeing the Character deſtined 
to ſignify to drink, an Engliſhman ſhould read t drin-; aFrench- 
man bore; a Latin bibere; a Greek Twav; a Jew NV; a 
German trincken; and ſo of the reſt: in the fame manner as 
ſeeing a horſe, each people expreſſes it after their own manner 
but all mean the ſame animal. | 
This real Character is no chimera; the Chineſe and Japoneſe 
have already ſomething like it. They have a common Charadter 
which each of thoſe nations underſtand alike in their ſeveral lan- 
guages; though they pronounce them with ſuch difterent ſounds, 
that they do not underſtand a tittle of one another in ſpeaking. 
The firſt, and moſt conſiderable attempts for a real Charazer, 
or philoſophical language in Europe, are thoſe of biſhop Wilkins, 
and Dalgarme: but theſe, with how much art ſoever they were 
contrived, have yet proved ineffectual. 
M. Leibnitz had ſome thoughts the fame way; he thinks thoſe 
great men did not hit the right method. It was probable, indeed, 
that by their means, people, who do not underſtand one another, 
might eaſily have a commerce together; but they have not hit 
on true, real Characters. | 
According to him, the Characters ſhould reſemble thoſe uſed in 
algebra; which, in effect, are very ſimple, yet very expreſſive; 
without any thing ſuperfluous or equivocal; and contain all the 
varieties required, 
The real Character of biſhop Wilkins has its juſt applauſe : Dr. 
Hook recommends it on his own knowledge and experience, as a 
moſt excellent ſcheme; and to engage the world to the ſtudy 
thereof, publiſhes ſome fine inventions of his own therein. 
M. Leibnitz tells us, he had under conſideration an Alphabet of 
human thoughts; in order to a new philoſophical language, on his 
own ſcheme; but his death prevented its being brought to maturi- 
ty. 
X. Lodwic, in the Philaſephical Tranja@ims, gives us à plan of 
an untuerſal Alphabet, or Character of another kind: this was 
to contain an enumeration of all ſuch fingle ſounds, or 


letters, as are uſed in any language; by means whereof, peo-| Numeral CHARACTERS, are thoſe uſed to expreſs nu 


ple ſhould be enabled to pronounce truly and readily any lan- 
guage; to deſcribe the pronunciation of any language that ſhall 
be pronounced in their hearing; ſo, as others accuſtomed to this 
language, though they had never heard the language pronounced, 
{hall at firſt be able truly to pronounce it: and, laſtly, this Cha- 
raeter to ſerve as a ſtandard to perpetuate the ſounds of any lan- 
E24ge. 


exhibit them. But this trouble is no more than we f 


CH A 
In the Journal Literaire, an. was. we ha | 
project for an univerſal Character. the 5 an * 1 ZCnious 


the objections that might be made againſt the feaſt ter obviating 


ſchemes in the general, propoſes his own : his ce of ſuch 
be the common Arabic, or numeral figures. 'The yy ae ty 
mation; 


of theſe nine are ſufficient to expreſs diſtindtl 1 
quantity of numbers, much more than we ſhall 0 incredible 
ſignify our actions, goods, evils, duties, paſſions, . Tun to 
the trouble of framing and learning any new Charag, bus is al 
ſaved: the Arabic figures having already all t *c42r at once 
quired, - a he univerſllty te 
The advantages are immenſe: for 1e, Weh 
faithful interpreter ; never to be corrupted or ee a ſtable, 
pular languages continually are. 2% Whereas the aß the po 
pronouncing a foreign language, is ſuch as uſually gives Por, of 
earn. 


er the greatelt trouble, and there are even ſome ſounds which 
Ich fg. 


reigners never attain to; in the Character here Propoſed this gie 
is dif. 


ficulty has no place: every nation is to pronounce them 
ing to the particular pronunciation that already obtain accord. 
them. All the difficulty is, the accuſtoming the pen par _ 
to affix certain notions to Characters that do not, at fel. 5 5 
ſtudy of any language whatever. : nd in the 
The inflections of words, are here to be expreſſed by th 
mon letters: for inſtance, the ſame Character ſhall er = 
or a Colt, a Horſe, or a Mare, an old Horſe, or an «4 * 4 Fah, 
accompanied with this or that diſtinctive letter, which fall as 
the ſex, youth, maturity, or old age: a letter alſo to ex ref. 2 
bigneſs or ſize of things; thus, v. g. a man with this or 5 af e 
ter, to ſignify a great man, or a little man, &c. 85 
The uſe of theſe letters belongs to the grammar, which o 
well underſtood, would abridge the vocabulary exceedingly Fi 
advantage of this grammar, is, that it would only haye 5 Fa 
clenſion and one conjugation: thoſe numerous anomalies of 
grammarians are exceeding troubleſome, and ariſe hence that 
the common languages are governed by the populace, who as 
reaſon on what is beſt : but in the Character here propoſed men 
of ſenſe having the introduction of it, would have a new ground 
whereon to build regularly. , 
But the difficulty is not in inventing the moſt ſimple, eaſy and 
commodious Character, but in engaging the ſeveral nations to 
uſe it; there being nothing they agree leſs in, than the under. 
ſtanding and purſuing their common intereſt, _ 
Literal Characters, again, may be divided with reſpect to the na- 
tions among whom they have been invented and uſed ; into 
Greek Characters, Roman Characters, Hebrew Characters, &c. 
The Character now ordinarily uſed throughout Europe, is the 
Latin Character of the antients. | 
The Latin Character was formed from the Greek, and that from 
the Phœnician, which Cadmus brought into Greece. 
The Phoenician Character, was the ſame with that of the an- 
tient Hebrew, which ſubſiſted to the time of the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity ; after which they uſed that of the Aſſyrians, which is the 
ſquare Hebrew, now in uſe; the antient being only found on 
ſome Hebrew medals, commonly called Samaritan Medals, Sce 
SAMARITAN, N 
Poſtellus, and others ſhew, that beſide the Phœnician, the Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic Characters were likewiſe formed from 
the antient Hebrew. Sec HE RBREW, Oc. 
The French were the firſt who, with the latin office of St. Gre- 
gory, admitted the Latin Characters. In a provincial ſynod, held 
in 1091, at Leon in Spain, the uſe of the Gothic Characters n- 
vented by Ulfilas, was aboliſhed, and the Latin ones eſtabliſhed, 
See GoTHIC. 
Medalliſts obſerve, that the Greek Character, conſiſting only of 
majuſcule letters, has preſerved its uniformity on all medals, 3 
low as the times of Gallienus ; there being no alteration found 
in the turn of the Character, notwithſtanding the many conli- 
derable ones both in the uſe and pronunciation. From the time 
of Gallienus, it appears ſomewhat weaker and rounder : from 
the time of Conſtantine to Michael, the ſpace of hve hundred 
years, we find only Latin Characters; and after Michael the 
Greek Characters re-commence : but from that time they began 
to alter with the language, which was then a mixture of Grees 
and Latin. See GREEK. | 
The Latin medals preſerve both their Character and 7 
as low as the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire to Con! _ 
nople. Towards the time of Decius the Charazter began ” be 
ter, and to loſe of its roundneſs and beauty: ſome time: fan; 
retrieved it ſelt, and ſubſiſted tolerably till the time of h 
when it fell into the laſt barbarity mentioned, under 15 G5. 
though it afterwards grew worſe, and degenerated into t 0 
thic: ſo that the rounder and better formed the Character, 


ence it has to antiquity. See MEDAL. 
greater pret | quity 1 


, | 

g 8 erwiſe Ca:* 

Numeral Characters are either letters; or figures, otherwie 1 
are the Common, 


led Digits.— The Lind now chiefly in uſe, 1 
the Roman: to which may be added the Greek, and — 
led the French Character; as allo the —_—_ other alp: 
which have been made uſe of to expreſs number. 
Common Charafter is that ordinarily called the 4! 2 ts 
ſed to have been invented by the Arab altrongme!s3 Aris 


themſelves call it the Indian Character; as if they had bor- 
people of India. * 
The Arabic Characters are ten, vi. 1,2, 3.45.6, , 8g o 
Laſt called Cipher. See CIPHER. - Ve 
The Arabic Character is uſed almoſt throughout Eufope, 5 
chat on almoſt all occaſions; in commerce, in meaſuring, in 


i lations, Oc. 4 
eee conſiſts of the majuſcule letters of the Roman 


; the antient Romans on their coins, and in the inſcrip- 
| or eit publick monuments erected in honour of their 
and great men; on their ſepulchres, Sc. _ : 
The numeral letters that compoſe = Roman Charatter are in 
ber ſeven, vi. I, V, X, L, C, D, M. | 
The I Jenotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, C a hundred, D five 
d, and M a thouſand. a | 
= I repelted twice, makes two, II; thrice, three, III; four 
is expreſſed thus IV. I before V or X, taking an unit from the 
ber expreſſed by each of thoſe letters. 
2 an I is added to a V, VI; for ſeven, two, VII; 
and for eight, three, VIII: nine is expreſſed by an I before X, 
; agreeable to the preceding remark. 
155 like remark may be made of the X before L or C, except 
that the diminution is by tens, not units: thus, XL ſignifies for- 
ty, and XC ninety; an L followed with an X, ſixty, LX, &c. 
The C before D or M, diminiſhes each by a hundred. 
Beſides the letter D, which expreſſes five hundred, that number 
may alſo be expreſſed by an I before a C inverted, thus IJ; and 


ed an I between two C's, the one erect, the other in- 
ren CID : * agreeable to this, ſix hundred may be ex- 
preſſed INC; and ſeven hundred, DCC, &c. 
* The addition of C and 5 before, or after, raiſes CIO by tens, 
thus, CCIOo, 10000, CCCIDDD, 100000, &c. 
This is the common way of notation, formerly uſed by the Ro- 
mans; who alſo expreſſed any number of thouſands by a line 


drawn over any numeral leſs than a thouſand; e. g. V 5000, 
LX 60000, ſo likewiſe M is 1,000,000; MM is 2,000,000, 
c. 


Beſides which, (I.) certain liberties or variations have been admit- 
ted, at leaſt in ſome modern writers; e.g. IIX, 8; II CIX, 89. 


been derived from the letters; e. g. M, by which they expreſs 
(Mille) 1000, was turned into CXO, or CID; half of which 
viz. I), ſtood for 500. (III.) And for the eaſier writing of 
theſe Characters, 1. ID ſeems to have been altered into D; 2. 


199 into A, or V; (3.) CID into Oo or M: whence AL 
10000, N N 20000. V. X. 5 

Greek Numerals. The Greeks had three ways of expreſſing numbers, 
(I.) The moſt ſimple was, for every ſingle letter, according to 
its place in the alphabet, to denote a number from « 1, to @ 24; 
in which manner the books of Homer's Ilias are diſtinguiſhed, 
(II.) Another way was by dividing the alphabet into (I.) 8 u- 
nits*:. 4 1, f 2, Cc. (2.) 8 Tens*: , 1e, x 20, Cc. (3.) 
8 Hundreds: g 100, 200, c. N. B. Thouſands they ex- 
preſſed by a point or accent under a letter, e. g. 4 1000, 6 2000, 
&c. (III.) A third way was by fix capital letters, thus, 
T [iz for pie] 1, II [Ten] 5, A [Sg] 10, H [Herxgroy] 100, X 
[1a] 1000, M [wes] 10000: and when the letter I encloſed 
any of theſe, except I, it ſhewed the encloſed letter to be five 
times its own value, as, A] 50, |H| 500, I 5000, MN 50000. 

2 N. B. 6, 90, goo, are expreſſed by Characters. 

Hebrew Numerals. The Hebrew alphabet was divided into 9 U- 
nits: NI, 22, Sc. — 9 Tens: 110,' 9 20, &c.—g Hundreds: 
D 100, J 200, c. J 500, D boo, ; 700, t 800, Y 900.— 
Thouſands (I.) were ſometimes expreſſed by the units prefixt to 
hundreds, as, 0 JN 1534, &c. and even to tens, as, 47 


_ 2000; n, with the other numerals prefixt, 
to ſignify the number of thouſands: e. g. h 3000, Se. 


French Character, ſo called, becauſe invented and chiefly uſed 
by the French, is more uſually denoted, Character of Accompt, 
or Finance. 

It conſiſts of ſix figures; part taken from the letters of the uſual 
current hand, and partly invented by the contriver; the ſix Cha- 
racters are j,b,x,L,C,y. Thej conſonant ſtanding for one, the 
5 for five, the æ for ten, the L for fifty, the C for an hundred 
and the laſt Character » for a thouſand. 2 
This Character is only an imitation of the Roman C haracter; and 


its uſe is in moſt reſpects the ſame, particularly in what relates 
to the combination of ce a 


| 


ter others, diminiſh or increaſe their value. 
things peculiar in it, that when ſeveral 
only the laſt is expreſſt 
ing numbers to one hundred, are ex thus, 77 inety; 
Asij ninety one; Arx xij &. ee 


© 1s principally uſed in the chambers of accompts, in the ac- 
| cops given in by treaſurers, receivers, farmers, and other per- 
ons concerned in the management of the revenue 
HARACTERS, in printing, 


denote the letters or types, by the va- | 
Vo I. I, 


Indeed it has theſe 
units occur ſucceſſively, 


alphabet; whence probably its name: or, perhaps, from its be- 


thus, in lieu of the M, which ſignifies a thouſand, is ſome- | 


(II.) And certain Characters have been uſed, which ſeem to have | 


1070, &c. (2.) But generally by the word NIN 1000 5 


rtain letters, which placed before or af- | 


Adly, That ninety, and the follow- 


CHA 


rious arrangement whereof, are compoſed forms z whence im- 
preſſions are taken, by means of a preſs, on paper. See LETr- 
TER, and PRINTING. 


For the method of caſting theſe Characters, ſee Letter-FounDERy. 


CHARACTER® is alſo uſed, in ſeveral of the arts, for a ſymbol, con- 


trived for the more conciſe, immediate, and artful conveyance 


of the knowledge of things. See ABBREVIATURE, TACHY- 
GRAPHY, NOTE, Ce. : 

* In this ſenſe of the word, Paulus Diaconus refers the invention 
of Characters to Ennius; who, he ſays, contrived the firſt eleven 
hundred. To theſe were many more added by Tyro, Cicero's 
freedman, and by Philargyrus, Fannius, and Aquila, freedmen 
of Mecznas. | 
Laſtly, L. Annzus Seneca made a collection of them, reduced 

them into order, and increaſed their number to five thouſand. 
Tyro's notes may be ſeen at the end of Gruter's inſcriptions. 
Valerius Probus, a grammarian, in the time of Nero, laboured 
to good purpoſe in explaining the notes of the antients. P. Dia- 
conus wrote an ample treatiſe of the explication of the Characters 
in law, under the reign of the emperor Conrad I. and Goltzius 
another for thoſe of medals. f 
Characters, or ſymbols, are now chiefly affected in the ſeveral 
parts of mathematicks ; particularly algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry, and aſtronomy : as alſo in medicine, chymiſtry, muſick, 
Sc. The principal of each kind we ſhall here ſubjoin. 


CHARACTERS wſed in Arithmetick and Algebra. 


a,b,c, and d, the firſt letters of the alphabet, are the ſigns or Cha- 
racters that denote given quantities; and 2, y, x, &c. the laſt let- 
ters, are the Characters of quantities fought. See QUANTITY. 

Note, Equal quantities are denoted by the ſame Character. 

m,n, r, 5, t, &c, are Characters of indeterminate exponents, both 
of ratios and powers; thus x”, , , &c. denote indeterminate 
powers of different kinds; mx, ny, r z, different multiples, or 
ſubmultipies of the quantities x, y, z, according as m, u, r, are ei- 

ther whole numbers or fractions. 
+ Is the ſign of real exiſtence, and is called the affirmative or 


poſitive ſign ; importing the quantities to which it is prefixed, to 


be of a real, and poſitive nature. See PosITIvE. 

It is alſo the ſign of addition, and is read plus, or more; thus 9 + 3, 
is read 9 plus 3; or 9 more 3: that is, nine added to 3, or the 
ſum of q and 3, equal to 12, See ADDITION. 

— Before a ſingle quantity, is the ſign of negation, or negative 
exiſtence ; ſhewing the quantity to which it is prefixed to be leſs 
than nothing. See NEGATIVE. 

Between quantities, it is alſo the ſign of ſubtraction, and is read 
minus, Or leſs; thus 14—2, is read, 14 minus, or abating, 2; 
that is, the remainder of 14, after 2 has been ſubtracted, viz. 
12. See SUBTRACTION. | 

= Is the ſign of equality: thus, 94+ 3==14—2; ſignifies, 9 plus 
3, to be equal to 14, minus 2. | 

This Character was firſt introduced by Harriot: Des Cartes in lieu 
of it uſes ©. Before Harriot there was no ſign of equality at all. 

Wolfius, and ſome other authors, uſe the ſame Character, = 
for the identity of ratios; or to denote the terms to be in a geo- 


metrical proportion: which moſt authors expreſs thus : : 


X 15 the ſign of multiplication, denoting the quantities on either 
ſide to be multiplied into one another: thus, 4 X 6, is read 4 
mutiplied by 6; or the factum, or product of 4 and 6 = 24; 
or the rectangle between 4 and 6. 

Ordinarily, however, in algebra, the ſign is omitted, and the 
two quantities put together: thus, b 4 expreſſes the product of 
the two numbers denoted by b and d, which ſuppoſe 2 and 4, the 
product whereof is 8, ſignified by 5d. 

Wolfius and others, make the ſign of multiplication a dot (.) be- 
tween the two factors: thus 6.2 ſignifies, the product of 6 and 
2=12. See MULTIPLICATION. 

Where one or both the factors are compounded of ſeveral let- 


ters, they are diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn over them: thus, 


the factum of a +b—c into d, is wrote dq % a + bc. | 
Guido Grandio, and after him Leibnitz, Wolfius, and others, 
to avoid the perplexity of lines, in lieu thereof diſtinguiſh the 
compound factors, by inclading them in a parentheſis, thus 
(apb—c)d. | 

— Is the Character of diviſion: thus, ab denotes the quantity 
a to be divided by 5. | 

Indeed, ordinarily in algebra, the quotient is expreſſed fraction- 
wiſe; thus, - denotes the quotient of a divided by b. 


Wolfius, c. make the ſign of diviſion (:) thus, 8: 4 denotes the 
quotient of 8 divided by 4==2. | 

If either the diviſor or dividend, or both, be compoſed of ſeveral 
letters; v. g. a+b, divided by c; inſtead of writing the quotient 


fraction-wiſe thus = Z : Wolfius, c. include the compound 


quantities in a parentheſis; thus, (a+b) : c. See Di visrox. 

O ls the Character of Inwolution, or of producing the ſquare of 
any quantity by multiplying it by itſelf. See InvoLUTion. 

un The Character of Evolutia, or of extracting the roots out 

of the ſeveral powers; the reverſe of G. See EvoLuTION. 
7 I the ſign of Majority, or of the exceſs of one quantity beyond 

another: ſome uſe this , or this J. | 


LF the ſign of Minority: theſe two Characters were firſt in- 


troduced by Harriot, and uſed ſince by Wallis and Lamy: 


Other authors uſe others; ſome this, A; but the genenerality 
none at all, | 
2Q The 
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CHARACTERS in Geometry and Trigonometry. 


degree: thus, 5, 6, 18“, 


CHARACTERS wſed in the arithmetic of Infinites, 


preſs the differential by a dot over the quantity. See CALCULUs 


CHARACTERS w/ed in aſtronomy. 


CHARACTERs of Time. 


t The ſign of Similitude, commended in the Miſcellanea Beroli- 


nes ſia, and uſed by Leibnitz, Wolfius, and others; though the ge- 


nerality of authors uſe none. See SIMILITUDE, | 
The ſame Character is uſed in other authors for the difference be- 


tween two quantitics, while it is yet unknown which 1s the 
greater, See DIFFERENCE. 

Vs the Character of Radicality, and ſhews that the root of the 
quantity, to which it is prefixed, is extracted, or to be extracted: 
thus, / 25, or / 25, denotes the ſquare root of 25, z. 5. and 
, 25, the cube root of 25. See Root. 1 
This Chara#er ſometimes affects ſeveral quantities diſtinguiſhed 
by a line drawn over them, thus / YA, denotes the ſum of 


the ſquare roots of b and d. | 
Wolfius, &c. in lieu hereof, include the roots compoſed of ſe- 


veral quantities in a parentheſis, adding its index: thus (a Te). 


denotes the ſquare of a - b —c, ordinarily written a + b—c. 
Is the Character of arithmetical proportion disjunct; thus 7 . 3: 
13. 9. intimates three to be exceeded by 7, as much as 9 by 13; 
viz. by 4. Sec PROGRESSION. : 33 

:: This is the Character of identity of ratio, and geometrical pro- 
portion disjun&; thus, 8 : 4:: 30: 15. expreſſes the ratio of 30 to 
15, to be the ſamewith that of 8 to 4; or that the four terms are in 
geometrical proportion, viz. 8 to 4 as 30 to 15. See PROPORTION, 
Wolfius, in lieu hereof, uſes the Character of equality =; which 
he prefers to the former, as more ſcientifical and expreſſive. 
The Charager of geometrical proportion continued, imply- 
ing the ratio to be carried on without interruption : thus, 2, 45 
8, 16, 32, are in the ſame uninterrupted proportion. 


Is the Character of paralleliſm; implying two lines or planes 
to be equi-diſtarit from each other. See PARALLEL, 


A Character of a triangle. See I RIANGLE. 


oO A ſquare. 1 Equality of ſides. 


[] ca A rectangle, {. An angle. 

'© A circle. L A right angle. 
Equality of angles. 4 A perpendicular. 
A degree; thus, 75 implies 75 degrees. | 
A minute, or prime; thus, 50 implies 50 minutes. 
„, Ec. The Characters of ſeconds, thirds, fourths, &c. of a 
% 20%, denotes 5 ſeconds, 6 thirds, 


18 fourths, and 20 fifths. 
Note, the ſame Chara#ers are ſometimes uſed, where the pro- 


greſſion is by tens; as it is here by ſixties. See DECIMAL, Sk x- 
AGESIMAL, Oc. 


The Churacter of an infiniteſimal, or fluxion : thus, &, 5, 
&c. expreſs the fluxions, or differentials of the variable quanti- 
ties x and y; two, three, or more dots, denote ſecond, third, or 
higher fluxions. 

This method of denoting the fluxions, we owe to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, the inventor of fluxions: it is adhered to by the Engliſh ; 
but foreigners generally follow M. Leibnitz, and in lieu of a dot 
prefix the letter 4 to the variable quantity; on pretence of a- 
voiding the confuſion ariſing from the multiplication of dots, in 
the differencing of differentials. See FLUX1oONs. 

d The Character of a differential of a variable quantity; thus, 
d x is the differential of x; 4 y the differential of . 

The Character was firſt introduced by M. Leibnitz; and is fol- 
lowed by all but the Englith, who, after Sir Iſaac Newton, ex- 


Differentialis. 


h Character of Saturn. II Character of Gemini. 


V Jupiter. S Cancer. | 
G Mars, Q Leo. 
& Venus, Ik Virgo. 
2 Mercury. = Libra. 
© The ſun. M Scorpio. | 
(The moon. I Sagittarius, | 
G The earth. W Capricornus. 
J Aries. &X Aquarius. 
N Taurus, & Piſces, 
CHARACTERS of the aſpects, &c. | 
8 Conjunction. A Quartile, Ve Quincunx. 
SS Semiſextile. T d Tridecile. & Oppoſition. 
X& Sextile. A Trine. £2 Scorpion's head. 
Q Quintile, Bq Biquintile, d Scorpion's tail. 


A. M. (ante meridiem) or M. morning. 
O. or N. noon. | 


CHARACTERS wſed in muſich. 


* | 2 


\ 


CHA 


A Large 2.1 


Characters of the muſical nates, with their merten nt 


= Breve | 2. 
O Semibreve I. 


* 


5 f C ratchet 


Quaver 


| 1 2 Semiquaver i, 
7 or 2 Demi ſemiguaver 71. 


X& Character of a ſharp Note: this Character at the begingi 
of a line, or ſpace, denotes all the notes in that line or ſpace, to 
be taken a ſemitone higher than in the natural ſeries, And the 
fame affects all their octaves, above and below, though not mark. 
ed. See SHARP, 

When the Chara#er is prefixed to any particular note, it ſhews 
that note alone to be a ſemitone higher than it would be without 
ſuch Character. 


62 


Character of a fat Nete : this Character, at the beginning 


of a line, or ſpace, ſhews, that all the notes in that line, or ſpace, 
are to be taken a ſemitone lower than in the natural ſeries; af. 
fecting, in like manner, all the octaves, both above and below. 


See FLAT. | 
When prefixed to any note, it ſhews that note alone to be a ſe- 


mitone lower than it would otherwiſe be. 


Character of a natural Note, Where, | in a line or ſeries of 
artificial notes, marked at the beginning for either ſharps or flats, 


the natural note happens to be required, it is denoted by thus 
Character. 


8 C haracter of Treble Clef. 
= Mean Clef. 
S Baſs Clef. 


CHARACTERS of Time. 


2, or 5, or 4; Churacters of common, or duple Time; ſignifying 
the meaſure of two crotchets to be equal to two notes, wheteoi 
four make a ſemibreve. | | 


( Characters that diſtinguiſh the movements in com- 


mon time: the firſt implying flow; the ſecond brisk; the third 
very quick. | 


25 3 75 To g k 
meaſure is equal either to three ſemibreves, 


Sc. See TRIPLE. | = * 
2, ors, or ; Characters of mixed triple Time; where the m 


ſure is equal to ſix crotchets, or ſix quavers, &c. wa fo 
z. Charadters of the fourth ps 


2, or 2, or 2x; or f, or 2; Characters of conf 
24, or A, Or 18; or , Or =: 


of triple Time ; called, The meaſure. of twelve Times. 


173 a f the ſomple triple Time; who 
; Characters of the ſimple 1 Kaan 
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bh } OT p The poetical Character, Boſſu obſerves, is not properly ar 
CHARACTERS uſed * _—_— fer er virtue or quality in particular ; but a compoſition of AL. 
Authors are wery Tn heſe that follow mixed, and combined in various degrees, according to the oc- 
Characters : the moſt uſual are theſe g caſions of the fable, and the unity of the action. All the ſim- 
Re Recipe. ; & Sulphur EE; ple qualities that enter this compound, muſt not have the ſame 
I, ll, ana, of each alike. 5 Spirit of wine, rank, nor be equal to each other: ſince, in that caſe, one pre- 


1 wine 1 , 
or 8, V, R, ſpirit of vailing on one occaſion, and another on another, the Character 


6 Antimony. X rectified, , j 
A Aquaſortis No FS r 
KR 4, Te * 1 en There muſt, therefore, be one to reign over all the reſt; and 
NB 1 Ao Y this muſt be found in every part: juſt as the ſame hero, in ſe- 
＋ Wm ib A pound, or a pint. veral paintings, ſhould have the ſaine lines and features, how dif- 
e : An ounce. ferent ſoever his poſtures and paſſions may be. See HERO. 
P 8 ſalt: 3 A drachm. This firſt quality, in Homer's Achilles, is wrath; in Ulyſſes, 
- Biſtil. 1 E 1 diſſimulation; wy in TOP Fs * e _ or which 
. gr. Grains. ; may, by way of eminence, be called the Character of thoſe he- 
ks bor. fs. Half of any _ r ves. ET 
CCC Harts-horn calcined. Cong. Congius, A gallon» fl Theſe are never to go alone, but always to be accompanied with 
& Iron. Cochl. Cochleare, A 1 1 , others, to give them the greater Juſtre ; either by hiding their 
aaa Amalgamate. M. Manipulus, A handfu : defects, as in Achilles, whoſe anger is palliated by a world of 
Fl. * Stratum ſuper ſtratum. P. A pugil. 8. courage: or by making them center in ſome ſolid virtue, as in 
* Ju iter, tin P. E. Equal ante Ulyſſes, whoſe diſſimulation makes a part of his prudence; and 
5 2 8 S. A. According to art. Fneas, whoſe mildneſs is chiefly employed in a ſubmiſſion to the 
3 Mercur q. . A ſufficient quantity. will of the gods. 
Y bo d. pl. Quantum placet, as much | Th. ſecondary qualities of courage, prudence, and ſubmiſſion, 
— Sublimate. as you pleaſe. make the goodneſs of the Characters of thoſe heroes, and even 
— Precipitate. P. P. Pulvis patrum, the Jelu:} - 60 poems. 
Nitre. it's bark. Boſſu adds, that the quality of courage muſt always have a ſhare 
N Dal armoniac. in the Character of a hero, to ſerve as a ſupport to the reſt: the 
G Vitriol. heroic Character, therefore, he makes a compound of three 


the antient Lawyers, and in antient Inſcri kinds of qualities. Thoſe of the firſt kind are neceſſary and eſ- 
En e Fx Oy ſential to the fable; thoſe of the ſecond are the ſupplements, or 


S Paragraphs. Scto. Senatuſconſulto. embelliſhments of the firſt; and courage, which ſuſtains the 
ff. Digeſtis. P. P. Pater Patriæ. other two, make the third. ; 5 

E. Extra. C. Code. The firſt, which is the chief, to be ſome univerſal quality, to have 
8. P. Q. R. Senatus Populuſ- CC. Conſules. place on all occaſions, and to diſtinguiſh the hero wherever he is 

que Romanus. T. Titulus, &c. found. 

CHARACTERS on Tomb-/tones. | For the unity of Character, we have Horace's expreſs command, 
8. V. Site Viator, Stay traveller. Sit quodvis femplex duntaxat & unum. Boſſu adds, that the Cha- 
M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum, Sacred to memory. racter is not leſs the ſoul of the hero and the whole action, than 
D. M. Diis Manibus. | the fable is of the poem ; and of conſequence the unity muſt be 
IHS. Fefzs. 5 as exact in the one as the other : which accordingly we find ob- 
XP. AChara#er found on antient monuments, about the mean- | ſerved both by Homer and Virgil. 


ing whereof authors are not agreed. See CATACOMB, The unity of Character is ſomewhat different from that of the 
CHARACTERs in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, &c. manners: in the latter, the unity or equality conſiſts in not 
„Character of a Comma. * Emphaſis, or accent. giving contrary ſentiments to the ſame perſon; which is not 
5 Semicolon. Breve. ſufficient to the unity of Charadter, but to this muſt be added, 
: Colon. Dialyſis. that the ſame ſpirit muſt always appear on all occaſions, whether 
Period. A Caret, and Circumflex. contrary or otherwiſe: thus, /Eneas, ſhewing a deal of good- 
I Exclamation. „ Duotation. neſs in the firſt part of the poem, and a world of valour in the 
? Interrogation. ＋ and * References. ſecond, but without diſcovering any of his former piety and 
() Parentbeſis. § Section, or diviſion, gentleneſs; there had been no offence againſt the evenneſs of the 
- Hyphen. « Paragraph. | manners, but to the unity of the Character there had. 
* Apoſtraphe. So that beſides the qualities which have their particular place on 
L. E. D. Doctor of Laws, or, of the Civil and Canon Law. different occaſions, there mult be one to have place throughout, 
8.8. T. D. Sacro-Sanctæ Theolbgiz Doctor, i. e. Doctor in divi- | and to reign over all the others. Without this there is no Cha- 
nity. | | | ragter : as would be the caſe, ſhould a poet give his hero the piety 
M. D. Doctor im Phyſic. of ZEneas, and the courage of Achilles, without conſidering the 
V. D. M. Verbi Dei Minifter, Miniſter of the word. ſeverity of the one, and the mildneſs of the other. 
A. M. Artium Magiſter, Maſter of arts. | A hero, it is true, may be made as brave as Achilles, as mild or 
A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, Batchelor of arts. pious as /Eneas, and, if one will, as prudent as Ulyſſes; but it 
F. R. S. Fellnv of the Royal Society. would be a mere chimera to imagine a hero with the particular 
CHARACTERS in Commerce, courage of Achilles, the piety of Eneas, and the prudence of 
Do Ditto, the ſame. J. DitTTo. ½ Pound weight. Ulyſles at the fame time. See UNIT v. | 
N. Numero, or number. C. or & hundred weight, or The unity of Character is not only to be kept in the hero, and 
FP Felio, or page. I12 pound. the ſeveral other perſons of the piece; but alſo in that of the 
RO Refs. © folio. * Quarters. poem it ſelf: that is, all the Characters, how oppoſite ſoever, 
7 Verſo. | Per, or By —As F ann. | mult center and re-unite in that of the hero; and be fo ſwayed 
1 Sterling, or ib Pounds ſter- by the year.— cent. in by it, as that this alone may ſeem to govern throughout the 
ling. the hundred, Sc. whole. Thus Homer makes wrath prevail throughout the 
Z Shillings: 1 Ri xdlollar. v Iliad; and artifice and diſſimulation throughout the 
; . Ducat. yitee : the hero's Character is perceived every where, has its 
M Pence, M nn. FP. S. Poſiſcript, &c. | full ſwing, and is favoured by the ſimilitude of the Characters | 
For Characters in printing, ſee CORRECTION. of ſome of the other perſons. Virgil had a great difficulty to 
CHARACTER 18 alſo uſed for a certain manner, air, or aſſemblage] grapple with to preſerve this unity; in regard of the direct op- 
of qualities, reſulting from ſeveral particular marks, which di- poſition between the humours of his hero, and thoſe of ſome 


ſtinguiſh a thing from any other, ſo as it may be known thereby. other of his perſons, as Turnus, Mezentius, Dido, &c. He 
See MANNER, Oc. therefore takes care not to carry thoſe oppoſite Characters to 
Thus, we ſay, The Character of Achilles; generoſity and great- their full length, but moderates and reſtrains them: and as that 
neſs of mind was the Character of the Romans; Cicero had al moderation could not flow naturally from the perſons them- 
Character of politeneſs, which is wanting in Demoſthenes; | ſelves; it is produced either by ſome paſſion, as in Dido, or ſome 
e paſſion has its peculiar Character. | | dependance, as in Turnus and Mezentius. To this artifice he 
e writers of Charagters are Theophraſtus, whoſe fragments] adds epiſodes, accommodated to the general Character, by which 
are ſtill extant; Du Moulin, in his Exemplar Morum; Paſchal, he interrupts the particular actions which require an oppoſite 
8 Characteres Virtutum & Vitiorum; M. de la Chambre, in his Character. 
5 3 of ” Paſſins; and de la Bruyere, in his Characters Claudian's conduct, in this reſpect, is unpardonable ; from the 
9 4 the - 2 ; horrible Characters of Pluto and the furies, with all the terrors 
8 hb : poetry, on ly the epopea and drama, is the re-] of hell, he paſſes to the gaiety and pleaſures of the graces, gilded 
ne To ts nners, or that which each perſon has peculiar and] palaces, flowery fields, &c. He has as many different prevailing 
8 is manners, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from others. Characters in his three books, as Homer and Virgil in their ſixty. 
ANNE Rs. See pie, . 


(c baradter 
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WHAnACTER is alſo uſed for certain viſible qualities, which claim 

reſpect or reverence to thoſe veſted therewith, 

The majeſty of kings gives them a Character, which procures re- 
ſpe from the people. A biſhop ſhould ſuſtain his Character by 
learning and ſolid piety, rather than by worldly luſtre, &c. The 
law of nations ſecures the Character of an embaſſador from all 
inſults. 

CHARACTER is alſo uſed among divines, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Romiſh church, for an indelible mark, or impreſſion, which cer- 
tain ſacraments are ſuppoſed to leave behind them in thoſe who 
receive them. See SACRAMENT. | 
The ſacraments that leave this Character, are incapable of be- 
ing repeated. The Character is generally ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
thing phyſical, 2 
It is the ſacraments of baptiſm, confirmation, and ordination, 
which leave ſuch indelible Character. See INDELIBLE. 

CHARACTER of a Plant, See GEnus, CHARACTERISTIC, Oc. 

CHARACTERISTIC, in the general, is that which characteriſes 
a thing, or perſon, i. e. connſtitutes its Character, whereby it is 
diſtinguiſhed, See CHARACTER. 


CHARACTERISTIC, is peculiarly uſed in Grammar, for the princi- 


pal letter of a word; which is preſerved in moſt of its tenſes, and 


moods, its derivatives and compounds, 
The Characteriſtic frequently ſhews its etymology ; and ought 


conſtantly to be retained in its orthography; ſuch is the letter 7 


in courſe, fort, &c. 
The Characteriſtics are of great uſe in the Greek grammar, eſ- 
pecially in the formation of the tenſes; as being the ſame, in 
the ſame tenſes of all verbs of the ſame conjugation, excepting 
in the preſent tenſe, which has ſeveral Chara#erytics; and the 
future, the Aoriſtus primus, the preterfect, and the pluſquam 
perfe& tenſe of the fourth conjugation, which have two Chara- 
cteriſtics. See TENSE, VERB, MooD, Oc. 
CHARACTERISTIC of @ Logarithm, is its index, or exponen 
INx DEX, LocGarITHM, &c. 

CHARACTERISTIC Triangle of a Curve, in the higher geometry, 
is a rectilinear right-angled triangle, whoſe hypotheneuſe makes 
a part of the curve, not ſenſibly different from a right line. It 
is ſo called, becauſe curve lines are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed here- 
by. See CURVE. | | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſemiordinate pm, (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 7.) in- 
finitely near another PM; then will Py be the differential of the 
abſciſſe: and letting fall a perpendicular, MR = Pp, Rm will 
be the differential of the ſemi-ordinate. Draw, therefore, a tan- 
gent TM; and the infinitely ſmall arch Mm, will not differ from 
a right line: conſequently My R is a rectilinear right-angled tri- 
angle; and conſtitutes the Characteriſtic triangle of that curve. 
See TRIANGLE. | 

CHARAG, the tribute which Chriſtians and Jews pay to the grand 
ſignior. 8 
Teconfils of ten, twelve, or fifteen francs per ann. according to 

the eſtate of the party. Men begin to pay it at nine or at ſixteen 

| pu old; women are diſpenſed with, as alſo prieſts, rabbins, and 
religious. 

CHARCOAL, a ſort of artificial coal, or fuel, conſiſting of wood 

half burnt; chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong fire, without ſmoke, 
is required; the humidity of the wood being here moſtly diſſipa- 
ted, and exhaled in the fire wherein it is prepared. See FUEL, 
and CoAL. 

The microſcope diſcovers a ſurprizing number of pores in Char- 
coal: they are diſpoſed in order, and traverſe it length-wiſe : fo 
that there is no piece of Charcoal, how long ſoever, but may be 
eaſily blown thorough. If a piece be broke pretty ſhort, it may 
be ſeen through with a microſcope. In a range the 18th part of 
an inch long, Dr. Hook reckoned one hundred and fifty pores ; | 
whence he concludes, that in a Charcoal of an inch diameter, 
there are not leſs than five millions, ſeven hundred twenty-four 
thouſand pores. See PoRE, 

It is to this prodigious number of pores, that the blackneſs of Char- 
coal is owing : for the rays of light ſtriking on the Charcoal, are 
received and abſorbed in its pores, inſtead of being reflected; 
whence the body muſt of neceſſity appear black: blackneſs in a 
body being no more than a want of reflexion. 

Charcoal was antiently uſed to diſtingui 
and inheritances; as being incorruptible, when let very deep 
within ground. In effect, it preſerves itſelf ſo long, that there 
are many pieces found entire in the antient tombs of the northern 
nations. 

M. Dodart ſays, there is Charcoal made of corn, probably as old 
as the days of Cæſar: he adds, that it has kept fo well, that the 
wheat may be ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the rye; which he looks 
on as a proof of its incor ruptibility. 

Method of making CHR cOAI.— The beſt is that made of oak, cut 
into lengths of about three foot. The ground whereon the ope- 
ration is to be performed, is bared of all theturf, and other com- 
buſtible matter; and is in form circular, a ſtake being driven in 
the center. This area is filled up with wood, eight 'foot high, 
placed alternately lengthwiſe, and perpendicularly; then coped 
atop in the form of a ſugarloaf, and all inequalities filled up with 
ſmall wood, till it lie very cloſe: the whole to be covered over 


moderately thick with turf, and other rubbiſh, 


t. See 


| 


ſh the bounds of eſtates. 2 
So, alſo, when one bearing, or charge, 


CHAR, 


CHA 


A moveable skreen being then ſet up againſt the u: 

is pulled up, and fire ſet to the en on wind; the ſake 
ſome Charcoal and other coal fully kindled; che ka the ca 
a- top, is then covered with turf, and vent. holes 2 t Wine! 
the ſtuff that covers the pile, two or three foot apar © throup 
a foot from the top, The next day a new range of, ite round, 
a foot and a half below the firſt; and thus on to the hols is made, 
ſerving, that as the pile cools, and ſinks to the cen tom: bh. 
be continually fed with ſhort wood, that no part =, it Muſt 
and that if any part chars faſter than other, the 2 unffreu; 
are to be ſtopped up. nt: holes there 


A pit is thus burnt in five or ſix days: as; 
grows thinner and bluer. The heap e re Le imoke 
cool; which is promoted by ſtopping the vents, 5 22 to 
the covering by degrees, about a yard at a time. bing off 
taking off the coarſeſt part and leaving the reſt; rg 70 only 
may neither cool too faſt, nor endanger the redudtic the pil 
whole into aſhes. Laſtly, the coals are taken out f e 
the bottom, by which means the whole maſs, coals 15 nt 
ſinks down, and extinguiſhes the fire at once. "my rubbiſh, 
Charcoal for powder-mills, is uſually made of eldar- 
proceſs the ſame, but finiſhed in two days, "005 the 
CHARDS, in gardening. — The Chards of artichs 
leaves of fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped up, all 
the top, in ſtraw, during the autumn and winter: thi pot 
them grow white, and loſe ſome of their bitterneſs f "2 
CHARDS of Beets, are white beets, covered with dry dun FRY 
the winter ſeaſon, when they produce large tops, with; Fain, 
cotton ſhoot; which is the true Chard, to be uſed in = 
8 intermeſſes, c. . 
HARGE, in gunnery, the load of a piece; or 
powder and ball, or * wherewith it is Erne 5 
= hos aa eres BULLET, SHoT, Sc. 85 
e rules for charging large pieces in war, are : 
be firſt cleaned or Towel * ſide; that the een 
of gunpowder. be next driven in and rammed down : K. 1 — 
ever, being taken, that the powder be not bruiſed in 1 
m_ _—_— its effect; that a little quantity of paper => 
or the like, be rammed over it, and that th 18 
be intruded. a TY OI 
If the ball be red-hot, a tampion, or trencher of 
to be driven in before it. See TAmPron, 
The weight of gunpowder neceſſary for a Cha 
in a ſubduple proportion to that of the ball. 
BULLET. „ 8 
CHARGE, in-heraldry, is apply'd to any figure, or thing, bore, or 
repreſented in an eſcutcheon, or coat of arms; whether it " a- 
nimal , vegetable, or other matter. See FIRE, Escur- 
CHEON, c. | | 
Too many Charges are not deemed ſo honourable as fewer. See 
CHARGED. 
Charges peculiar to the art and uſage of armory, as the croß, 
chief, pale feſſe, &c. are called proper Charges; and frequently 
Ordinaries. See ORDINARY. | 
Bloom reſtrains the term Charges to thoſe additions, or rewards 
of honours frequently placed on eſcutcheons; as cantons, quar- 
ters, girons, flaſques, &c. 
CHARGE, in the manage, a ſort of unguent, made of oil, honey, 
greaſe, turpentine, and ſometimes of lees of wine, and other 
matters, apply'd externally to a horſe, &c. for the cure of firains, 
bruiſes, ſwellings, c. | . 
HARGE, or rather Overcharge, in painting, is an exaggerated re- 
preſentation of any perſon ; wherein the likeneſs is preſerved, 
but, withal, ridiculed. - | 
Few painters have the genius neceſſary to ſucceed in thele 
Charges: The method is, to pick out and heighten ſomethingal- 
ready amiſs in the face, whether by way of defect, or redundan- 
cy: Thus, v. g. if nature have given a man a noſe a little larger 
than ordinary, the painter falls in with her, and makes the nol 
extravagantly long: or if the noſe be naturally too ſhort, in tie 
painting it ſhall be a mere ſtump; and thus of the other part. 
CHARGE of Lead, is thirty-ſix pigs. See LEAD, &c. 
CHARGED, in heraldry. A ſhield, carrying on it ſome figure o: 
impreſs, is ſaid to be charged therewith. 
has ſome other figure 


added upon it, it is properly ſaid to be Charged. 

CHARIENTISMUS, in rhetoric, a figure wherein a taunts 
expreſſion is ſoftened by a jeſt. See SARCASM. 

See J CARR. 

CHARIOT - TRE 

CHARISTIA, “ a family feaſt 

the 11th of the calends of March 

in honour of the goddeſs Concord. ; 

„The word comes from the Greek vgs. grace. abb 1715 

a day of reconciliation, or of reſtoring into favour. 1 hy 

called dies charæ cognationis. Vigenere, on Livy, £23 

day of good cheer. 3 

The Chariſtia were inſtituted to re-eſtabliſh peace and 3 5 

families embroiled, or at variance in themſelves. It con gr g. 

a great entertainment made in each family, to which 0 , 


gers were admitted, but only relations and kindred. I be = 


kes, are the 


% 


green wood, 


rge, is commonly 
Dee CANNON, and 


C 


celebrated among the roman, 0 
; i. e. the 19th of February; 


CHA 


means to re-unite eee. * which the good offices 
friends would greatly contribute. 

CHARISTICAR Y, Commendatory, or Donatary, 4 _ 
whom is given the enjoyment of the revenues of a mo Ys 
hoſpital, or benefice. Sce COMMENDAM. 1 
The Chari/ticartes among the Greeks, were a kind © ney l 
or commendataries, who enjoyed all the revenues of ho 5 
monaſteries, without giving an account thercof to any Peron. 
The original of this abuſe is referred to the Iconoclaſtæ, par — 
larly Conſtantine Copronymus, the avowed enemy of the monłs, 
whoſe monaſteries he gave away to ſtrangers. 
In after times, the emperors and patriarchs gave many to peop'e 
of quality, not by way of gift, to reap any temporal advantage 
from; but to repair, beautify, and patronize them. 
At length avarice crept in, and thoſe in good condition 3 

given, eſpecially ſuch as were rich; and at laſt they were 
given away, rich and poor, thoſe of men and of women; an 
that to laymen and marry'd men. 
M. Coutelier, in his eccleſiæ Grace monumenta, gives us the form 
of theſe donations: They were granted for life, ſometimes for 
two lives. See ABBoT, &c. ee 
CHARITATIVE, in the canon law. A charitative Aid, or Sub- 
ch, is a moderate allowance which a council grants a biſhop up- 
on any urgent occaſion; e. gr. when his revenues will not bear 
his expences to a council, c. See BENEVOLENCE. 
CHARITY, one of the three grand theological virtues, conſiſt- 
ing in the love of God, and our neighbour. See VIRTUE. 
Charity is the habit, or diſpoſition of loving God with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourſelves. It has two material ob- 
jects, therefore, as the ſchools expreſs it, viz. God, and our 
neighbour, - 1 
CHARITY is alſo uſed for the effect of a moral virtue, which con- 
ſiſts in ſupplying the neceſſities of others, whether with money, 
counſel, aſſiſtance, or the like. 
CHARITY Schools, are ſchools erected and maintained in various 


teaching poor children to read, write, and other neceſſary parts 
of education. See SCHOOL. | 

In moſt Charity Schools, the children are likewiſe clothed and put 
out to trades, ſervices, &7. on the fame charitable foundation. 

_ Charity Schools are but of a few years ſtanding: They were began 
in London; and have ſince ſpread throughout moſt of the con- 
ſiderable towns of England and Wales. In the year 1710, the 
account of the Charity Schools in and about London ſtood thus. 
Number -= ſchools 88, Of boys taught therein 2181, Of girls 
1221. Boys clothed 1863. | 

| Girls . II <4 5 In all 2977. 


Boys not clothed 373.7 1. 
Girl 128. In al 5or. 


Nöte, Out of the whole, 967 boys, and 40) girls, had been put 


out apprentices. 
In London we had likewiſe a CHARITABLE Corporation for the re- 
lief of the induſtrious poor, erected under queen Anne; for ena- 
bling indigent manufacturors and traders to take up money at 


for that end. | | 
Order CHaRIT v. There are ſeveral religious orders which bear 


the ſick: This inſtitute was approved of in 1520, by Leo X. 

and confirmed by Paul V. in 1617. The religious of this order 

apply themſelves wholly to the ſervice of the diſeaſed. 

CHARITY of the holy Virgin, is a religious order eſtabliſhed in the 

dioceſe of Chalons, by Guy lord Joinville, &c. towards the cloſe 

of the thirteenth century, approved under the rule of St. Augu- 

ſtine, by the popes Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. 

In each pariſh of Paris, is a ſociety of women, who apply them- 

ſelves to find out and relieve the wants of the poor of the pariſh ; 

_ ” this account called, Dames de la Charite, and Seurs de la 

rite. | 

CHARKING, or ChHAR RING, the burning of wood to make 
charcoal, See CHARcOAI. 

CHARKS, pit-coal charked or charr'd. See CoA. 

CHARLAT'AN,* or ChaRLETAN, an empiric, or quack, who 


_ him with his buffooneries, feats of activity, Sc. See EM- 
RIC. , Fog, 


*The word, according to Calepine, comes from the Italian Cere- 


impoſtors are ſaid to have firſt riſen. Menage derives it from Ci. 

arlatano, and that from C irculatarius, of Circulator, a quack. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN » In aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars in the conſtella- 
tion Ur/a Minor. See URSA Minor. 

ip ys Wa magic power, or ſpell, by which, with the aſſiſtance 

of the devil, ſorcerers and witches are ſuppoſed to do wondrous 
things, far ſurpaſſing the powers of nature. See Ma GIC. 


* - 
The word comes from the latin Carmen, verſe. See Carmen. 


TERY, LIGATURE, c. 


We have the hiſtory of a notable Charm, wherewith great things 


y -” ng to move been done in the way of poiſoning, and 


and freedom inſpired by the repaſt, was looked upon as a wage? 


pariſhes, by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants, for | 


common and legal intereſt; there being a ſum of 300001. raiſed | 


this title: one inſtituted by S. John de Dieu, for the aſſiſtance of 


retails his medicines on a publick ſtage, and draws the people a- | 


ano; of Ceretum, a town near Spoletto in Italy, where theſe |. 


ilaCteries, ligatures, &c. are kinds of Charms, See ParLac-| 


| tormenting; deſcribed by a famous ſorcerer, one Braſs de For- 
then, under ſentence of death in France, as follows. 
It conſiſts of a new earthen pan, varniſhed, not bought not bar- 
gained for; whercin is put ſheep's blood, wool, hair of ſeveral 
beaſts, with poiſonous herbs, mixed together with a great deal of 
grimace, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, uttering certain words, 
and invoking devils. This pan is put in a ſeeret place in the 
neighbourhood where the miſchief is to be done, and ſprinkled 
. vinegar, according to the effect it is to produce. The Charm 
holds a certain time, and cannot be taken away, but either by 
the party that lodged it, or ſome ſuperior .power which oyer- 
comes it. | 
CHARNEL, a portico, or gallery, antiently near the church · yard; 
over which were diſpoſed the bones of the dead, when the fleſh 
was conſumed. 
The Charnels, or Charnel-Houſes, are now uſually contiguous to 
the church. : 
CHART, or S-a-CHART, a hydrographical map; or a projection 
of ſome part of the ſea, in plano; for the uſe of navigation. See 
Mar, and PROJECTION. 
The invention of Sea-charts, Fournier refers to Henry ſon of 
John king of Portugal. They differ very conſiderably from geo- 
graphical, or land maps, which are of no uſe in navigation. Nor 
are Sea-Charts all of the ſame kind; ſome being what we call 
Plain Charts, others Reduced, or Mercator Chart, and others 
Globular Charts. 
Plain CHarTs, are thoſe wherein the meridians and parallels, are 
exhibited by right lines, parallel to each other. 
Theſe, Ptolemy, in his geography, rejects for the following 
faults, though their inventor judged them of good uſe; and ex- 
perience has confirm'd his judgment ; eſpecially in ſhort voyages. 
Their deſects are, 1. That ſince in reality all the meridians meet 
in the poles; it is abſurd to repreſent them, eſpecially in large 
Charts, by parallel right lines. 2. That Plain Charts exhibit 
the degrees of the ſeveral parallels, equal to thoſe of the equator 
and of conſequence the diſtances of places lying eaſt and weſt, 
much larger than they ſhould be. And 3. In a Plain Chart, 
while the ſame rhumb is kept, the veſſel appears to fail in a great 
circle; which yet is falſe. | 
But notwithſtanding theſe defects in the Plain Chart, yet the 
eaſineſs of its application has ſo reconciled it to the mariners, that 
it is uſed almoſt alone; in excluſion of the more accurate ones. 
Conſtruction 4 a Plain CHART. — 1. Draw a right line, as AB, 
(Tab. Hydregraphy, fig. ,) and divide it into as many equal parts, 
as there are degrees of latitude in the portion of the ſea to be re- 
preſented. 2. Add another to it at right angles BC, divided in- 
to as many parts, and thoſe equa] to one another and to the for- 
mer, as there are degrees of longitude in the portion of the ſea to 


ſolve its area into little ſquares; then right lines, parallel to A B 
and CD, will be meridians ;. and thoſe parallel to AD and BC pa- 
rallels. 4. The coaſts, iſlands, bays, ſands, rocks, Ic. inſert 
from a table of longitudes and latitudes, in the ſame manner as 
is laid down under Mar. 

Hence, 1. the latitude and longitude of a ſhip being given, her 
place is eaſily exhibited in the Chart. 2. The places F and G, 
to and from which the ſhip fails, being given in a map, the 
right line FG, drawn from the one to the other, makes, with 
the meridian AB, an angle AFG, equal to the inclination of 
the rhumb: And ſince the parts FI, 12, 2G, intcrcepted be- 
tween equidiſtant parallels, are equal; and the inclination of the 
right line FG, to all the meridians or right lines parallel to AB, 


is the ſame; the right line FG truly repreſents the rhumb. Af- 


ter the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that this chartexhibits the 
latus mecodynamicum, or miles of longitude truly, 


in directing a ſhip ; provided care be taken there eſcape no error 
in the diſtance of the places F and G. | 

Conſtruction of a ſcale to correct the errors of the diflances in Plain 
CHARTsS,— I. Upon the right line AB, (fig. 10.) from the 
map transfer five degrees, and divide them into 300 equal parts, 
or geographical miles. 2. On this deſcribe a ſmall circle ACB, 
to be divided into 90 equal parts: If then it be deſired to know 
how many miles make five degrees in the parallel fifty; in the 


ameter A B; the number of miles required will here be ſhewn. 
It follows, that if a ſhip fail on an eaſtern or weſtern rhumb, out 
of the equator; the miles anſwering to the degrees of longitude 
will be found as in the preceding article. If it fail on any colla- 
teral rhumb, ſtill the failing is ſuppoſed to be an eaſtern or weſtern 
rhumb, in an intermediate parallel, between the parallel of the 
place whence the ſhip proceeds, and the parallel of the place at 
which ſhe arrives. eee 8 

It is true, this reduction, by an arithmetically mean parallel, is 
not accurate; yet is it frequently uſed in practice, as being accom- 
modated to the apprehenſions of the generality of mariners. In 
effect, it does not err any thing conſiderable, if the whole courſe 
be divided into parts, whereof each does not exceed one degree; 
whence it appears adviſable, not to take the diameter of the ſe- 
micircle AB above one degree, and to divide it at moſt into geo- 


| | 


graphical miles, | X 
4 . 4&8 TY . . . | 2 R * L fo Holl '” * * _ For 


be repreſented. 3. Compleat the parallelogram ABCD, and re- 


It follows, that Plain Charts may be uſed to very good purpoſe 


compaſſes take the interval fifty, and transfer it on to the di- 
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the application of the Plain Cii ax T in ſailing. See Plain Sa11- the parallels equidiſtant and curvilinear; 
— S e ae NM: me : ſpirals, as on the ſurface of the globe. and the rhumbe real 
Reduced CHART, or CHART of Reduction, is that wherein the me- This projection is yet in its infancy, and the : 
few hands: We have but little to lay therefore as to "UF ina 
eri 


idi ſented by right lines converging towards the poles; 
ridians are repreſented by right Ii ging 3 failings; eer long its conſtruction and uſe will be mad ts or 


llels by right li llel to ther, but unequal. 8 
and the parallels by right lines parallel to one another, but uneq In the mean time, we may be allowed to expect ſomething nen 


Theſe, therefore, it appears by their conſtruction, muſt correctf f N 

the errors of the Plain Charts. : it, as it comes out under the protection of his majeſty's rom 2 

7 But ſince the parallels ſhould cut the meridians at right angles; and with the recommendations of ſeveral able navi — « 

theſe Charts are defective, inaſmuch as they exhibit the parallels | among others, that of Dr. Halley; and as it has already? _ 5 

inclined to the meridians. the teſt of a pretty ſevere inquiſition. We ſhall only add 2 5 
projection is perfectly agreeable to nature, and ther Ga the 


Hence another kind of Reduced Charts has been invented, where- ; 
in the meridians are parallel, but the degrees thereof unequal ; conceivable; and that it has been found to anſwer very e 
called Mercator”s Charts. even in very large diſtances ; where its failure, if it have a? 
Mercator's CHART, is that wherein the meridians and parallels are muſt needs be moſt conſpicuous. See GLOBU IAR. I 
repreſented by parallel right lines; but the degrees of the meri- CHARTS compoſed by rhumbs and aiftances, are thoſe wherein the 
dians are unequal; ſtill increaſing, as they approach the pole, in| are no mer idians 9 parallels; but all is effected by the rhumbs 
the ſame proportion as thoſe of the parallels decreaſe : By means and the ſcale of miles. | 
dre the ſame proportion is preſerved between them as on the iow are chiefly uſed by the French, eſpecially in the mediterrz. 
obe. . : | 
This Chart has its name from that of the author who firſt propo- They are patched up, without any great art, from the obſery; 
ſed it for uſe, and made the firſt Chart of this projection; N.| tions of the mariners; any regular account therefore how to wake 
Mercator : But neither was the thought originally his own, as them would be needleſs. They are only uſed in ſhort vo : 
having been hinted by Ptolemy near 2000 years ago: Nor is the ges. 25 8 5 : * 
perfection of it owing to him; our countryman Mr. Wright be- CHART A primarily ſignifies a fort of paper made of the plant pa. 
ing the firſt who demonſtrated it, and ſhewed a ready way of con- | Hu, or Biblus. dee PAPER; ſee alſo CHARTER, | 
ſtructing it, by enlarging the meridian line by the continual addi- | CHARTA Emporetica, in pharmacy, &c. a kind of Paper made yer 
ion of Sent | ſoft and porous, uſed to filter withal. See F ILTRATION, Ge 
mſtrufion of Mercator's CHART,—1, Draw a right line, and di-| CHARTA is alſo uſed in our antient cuſtoms for a Charter, or dec 
vide it into equal parts, repreſenting degrees of longitude either | in Writing. See CHARTER. 
in the equator, or in the parallel wherein the Chart is ſo termi- CHARTA de Fore/ila. See CHARTER of the Foreft, 
nate. From the ſeveral points of diviſion erect perpendiculars to CHARTA Magna, the great Charter » 18 an antient inſtrument, 
repreſent meridians; ſo as right lines may cut them all under the] containing ſeveral privileges and liberties granted to the church 
fame angle, and therefore repreſent rhumbs: Thus far as in the and ſtate, by Edward the confeſſor 3 together with others relating 
e e to the feudal laws of William the conqueror, granted by Henry 1, 
That the degrees of the meridians may have their juſt proportion all confirmed by the ſucceeding princes above thirty times, See 
to thoſe of the parallels, the former are to be increaſed ; in re- MacnaA Char ia. : | 
gard the latter continue the ſame, by reaſon of the paralleliſm of CHA RTA P ardonationts ſe defendendd, is the form of a pardon for 
the meridians. See DEGREE. | | killing another man in his own defence, See MansLavcartes, 
With the interval therefore of one degree in the equator C D, | CHARTA Pardmationis Utlagariz, is the form of pardon of a man 
(Tab. ydrag. fig. 11.) deſcribe the quadrant CDE, and in B. who is outlawed. See OUTLAWRY. 
erect a perpendicular DG; make the arch DL equal to the pa- CHARTA Simplex, is a ſingle deed, or deed - pole. See Depp. 
rallel of latitude, and through L draw CG: This CG will be CHARTEL. See the article CaRTEL, Comar, Duzr, 
the enlarged degree of the meridian, to be transferred to the me-| CHAMPION, Sc. L 
CHARTER,“ CHART, an inſtrument, or written evidence of 


ridian of the Chart: The reſt as in Plain Charts. | | a | 
In practice, ſuppoſe it required to draw a Mercator's Chart from 4 thing under the ſeal of a prince, lord, church, chapter, or 


the fortieth degree of north-latitude to the fiftieth, and from the community. a ; 
| ſixth degree 8 longitude to the eighteenth. Firſt draw a right The moon Charter comes from the latin Carta, antiently uſed for 

line repreſenting the fortieth parallel of the equator; which di- 3 2 333 2 S 3 8 e = 

vide into 12 equal parts, for the 12 degrees of longitude the Chart Hal abs wan wel Ano _ n 


is to contain. Then take a line of equal parts, on a ſcale whereof b . a ; 
100 parts are equal to each of theſe degree of longitude ; and - gh 22 F 1 Fl 
at each extreme of the line raiſe two perpendiculars, to repreſent | A ee a nt. i 9 
two parallel meridians to be divided by the continual addition of Of 7a, FE private, ſome common, ſome univerſal 
ſecants, which are proved to increaſe in the ſame proportion, as . 4 kee 4 ct e rx ofa os TE 
=> grow. of rim an decreaſe. cane | ditionali feeffamento, others of recognition, pure or conditional, 
hus, for the diſtance from forty degrees of latitude, take 131 2 others of Cdnfirmation. Ce | 

| equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant of forty deg. thirty %% ß ths Low of he ft th 
min. For the diſtance from forty-one deg. to forty-two deg.| (omprized and calliſhed together with the Magna Charts, ot 
take 1334 equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant of forty- Gre — PL Fang 6 5 
one deg. thirty min. and ſo on to the laſt degree of your Chart, 88 e e W eee Mica Chet 
which will be 154 equal parts, v:z. the ſecant of forty-nine deg. CHARTERS of - K; of SS whereby a king makes a gnnt o 
thirty min. and will give the diſtance from forty-nine deg. of lati- 355 1 ; v.g. a Charter of Exemption, that 
tude to fifty deg. By this means, the degrees of latitude will be| Fc od vt be imdannelled on 4 ry ; 

5 ee "Her 8 ee eee Gl ER of Pardon, is that whereby a perſon is forgiven a felony, 
on the globe decreaſe. 2h ol: f 
The meridians being divided, add the card, or compaſs; chufing * offence againſt the king's crown anddignity. Ser. 
ſome convenient place near the middle thereof: from this draw C dhe grits Oran Th EVER. 

a line parallel to the divided meridians, which will be the north Prawn aun aku e by Charter, thi 
rhumb; and from this the other thirty- one points of the compaſs * by ON. MAY url Arne, "lint Backdl 


are to be ſet off. See ComPass. : ns Oden | 
Laſtly, lay down the towns, ports, iſlands, coaſts, &c. from a I Bos © wk bard renders, terra 
table of longitudes and latitudes; and the Chart is compleat. = = Saxons called Bockland: which Lambar@rendely 
In Mercator's Chart, the ſcale changes as the latitude is changed: Rc GE 103 the Folkland, or fers 
if then, v. g. a ſhip ſails between the fortieth and fiftieth paral- 28 Id or TIE 1 3 hereditarid ( 
lels of latitude, the degrees of the meridians between thoſe two | 77 eee dee, a ties enſum penſitalut annuum at- 
parallels, are to be the ſcale for meaſuring the ſhip's way: whence | | officierum qu x fe fervitute erat obligatus. See FOLKLAND. C 
it follows, that though the degrees of longitude be equal in extent ci ARTERP Ty in commerce, denotes the inſtrument | 
on the Chart, yet they muſt contain unequal numbers of miles, Ws eee. eee i nt for the hire of a v dee 
or leagues; and that they will decreaſe as they approach nearer Bae . 45 * 
the pole, becauſe meaſured by a magnitude continually increaſing. 3 in Iriting: and to be ſigned both b) 
This Chart is demonſtratively true; though to appearance falſe: br net re the hip; and the merchant who 
it is found by experience very accurate, and withal eaſy of appli- c A = 3 | | 
cation. In effect, it has all the qualifications required to render The 3 is to contain the name and the burden of the 
it of ſervice in navigation; yet. do the generality of mariners de- velſel, 3 maſter and the freighter; the price or 14 | 
 cline the uſe of it, and rather chuſe to keep the old erroneous of freig nt; the time of loading and unloading 3 an the 0 
. Ns. ö 7 a 
a Plain Chart. | £ . conditions agreed on. | | | roprietor 
Fer the uſe of Mercator's CHART in ſailing. See Mercator's SAIL-| It is properly a deed, or policy, whereby the maſter © Lat i, f 
ING. of the veſſel engages to furniſh immediately 2 ban chors, fi = 
f 3 EF wp * "i | 
Glabular CHART, is a projection ſo called, from the conformity it | well equipped, cute _ 3 2h e the voyage Fequi * : 
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bears to the Globe itſelf; lately propoſed to the world by Mefl”.| cordage, and all c i Vin cone: 
-, Senex, Wilſon, and Harris; wherein the meridians are inclined; | equipage, hands, victual, and other munitions; o 
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i. fam to be paid by the merchant for the freight. 
2 _—_ with all pt Par and the cargo, are reſpe- 
Girely ſubjected to the conditions of the C harterparty. . 
The Charterparty differs from a bill of ladim, in that the : is 
for the entire freight, or lading, and that both for going and re- 
turning; whereas the latter is only for a part of the freight, or at 

for the voyage one way. 
_ — 1 the wed comes from hence, that per 
medium charta incidebatur, & fic ſiebat charta partita 3 becauſe in | 
the time when notaries were leſs common, there was only one 
inſtrument made for both parties: this they cut in two, and gave 
each his portion, and joined them together at their return, to 
know if each had done his part. This he obſerves to have ſeen 
practiſed in his time; agreeable to the method of the Romans, 
who, in their ſtipulations, ww break a ſtaff, each party retain- 

i oiety thereof as a mark. 5 
CHARTIS Reddendis, a writ which lies againſt him that has Char- 
ters of feoffment intruſted to his keeping, and refuſeth to deliver 

o the owner. ; 
CHARTOPHYLAX,* an officer in the church of Conſtantino- 
ple, intruſted with the cuſtody of the archives. See ARC HIVE. 
* The word is formed from y pre, and eur, cuſtod io; and 

nifies Charter-keeper. | 
Cort the grand Charuphylas the judge of all cauſes, and the 
right arm of the patriarch, He adds, that he was the depoſitory 
or keeper of all the Charters relating to the eccleſiaſtical rights; 
that he preſided over matrimonial cauſes, and was judge of all the 
clergy. He drew up all ſentences and deciſions of the patriarch, 
who ſigned and ſealed them; preſided in the grand council of the 
patriarch, took cognizance of all matters and cauſes eccleſiaſtical 


He took place of all the biſhops; though himſelf only a deacon; 
and, on occaſion, diſcharged the functions of the prieſts: he had 
twelve notaries under him. p ; 

The Chartophylax was much the fame at Conſtantinople with the 
Chartulary at Rome. See CHARTULARY. . 

There were, in reality, two officers who bore this title; the one 
for the court, the other for the patriarch; the firſt called alſo Re- 
giftrator, and the latter Scriniarius : though the two are uſually 
confounded together. Leunclavius, and others, confound Char- 
tophylax with Chartulary. 

CHARTREUSE, a celebrated monaſtery of Carthuſians; ſo called 
from the name of a ſteep rocky place, in a frightful deſart five 
leagues from Grenoble in France; where S. Bruno retired from 
the world, and firſt inſtituted the order of Carthuſians. See 
CARTHUSIAN. \ 

The name has ſince paſſed to all houſes of Carthuſians; and that 
near Grenoble, is now diftinguiſhed by the name of the great 
Chartreuſe. 79 | | | | 
That of London, corruptly called Charter-houſe, is now converted 
into a college, called from its founder Sutton's hoſpital; firſt en- 
dowed, with 4000/. per ann. ſince improved to 6000/. 

It is to conſiſt of decayed gentlemen, ſoldiers, and merchants ; 
eighty of whom have a plentiful maintenance of diet, lodging, 
clothes, phyſick, Ic. living together in a collegiate manner; and 
of ſcholars, or youths, forty-four of whom are taught, and ſup- 
plied with neceſſaries, and ſuch of them as are fit for the univerſity 
ſent thither, with an exhibition of 200. per ann. for eight years; 
the reſt put to trades. | 
For the ſuperintendency of this hoſpital are ſixteen governors, 
generally of the prime quality : vacancies being ſupplied by the 
election of the remaining governors. The ordinary officers are, 
a2 a maſter, preacher, regiſter, treaſurer, ſchool-maſter, Ec. 
CHARTREUX, religious of the order of S. Bruno, called alſo 
Carthuſians. See CAR THUsSIANsS. | 
CHARTULARY, CHarTULARIvs, a title given to an antient 
officer in the Latin church, who had the care of Charters and pa- 
pers relating to publick affairs. See ARcHive. 

The Chartulary preſided in eccleſiaſtical judgments, in lieu of the 


Pope. 
In the Greek church, the Chartulary was called Chartephylax ; 
but his office was there much more conſiderable; and ſome even 
diſtinguiſh the Chartulary from the C hartaphylax in the Greek 
church. See CHART@PHYLAxX. 
CHASE, or CHACE, in law, is uſed for a driving, of cattel to, or 
from any place; as to a diſtreſs, a ſortlet, 6c. | 
CHAsE, or CHACE, is alſo a place of retreat for deer and wild 
| beaſts; of a middle kind, between a foreſt and a park; being 
ura — than a foreſt, and not poſſeſſed of ſo many privileges; 
ut wanting, v. g. cour juſti 
PIGS - Bl ts of attachment, ſwanimote, and juſtice 
Vet is it of larger extent, and ſtocked both with a greater diverſity 
of wild beaſts, or game, and more keepers, than a park. See PARE. 
Crompton obſerves, that a foreſt cannot be in the hands of a ſub- 
ject, but it forthwith loſes its name, and becomes a Chaſe; in re- 
gard, all thoſe courts loſe their nature when they come into the 
hands of a ſubject; and that none but the king can make a lord 
chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt. See Jvsrick in re. 
Vet the ſame author adds, that a foreſt may be granted by the kin 
do a ſubject, in fo ample a manner, as that there may be courts a 
quivalent to a court of attachment, ſwanimote, and juſtice ſeat. 


HASE, i N nd j 
| Wes - ing language, is to purſue a ſhip ; which is called _ 


N 


and civil, whether among the clergy, the monks, or the people. 44 


CHE 


Stern Cn ASE, is when the chaſer follows the chaſed a · ſtern, directly 
upon the ſame point of the compals. | ; 
To lie with a ſhip's fore-ſot in a Chaſe, is to ſail, and meet with 
her by the neareſt diſtance, and fo to croſs her in her way, or to 
come a- croſs her ſore- foot. 

A ſhip is ſaid to have @ geed Chaſe, when ſhe is ſo built forward 
on, or a-ſtern, that ſhe can carry many guns to ſhoot forwards 
or backwards; according to which ſhe is ſaid to have @ good for- 
ward, or good flern Chaſe. | | 
CHase-Gwns, are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head (and then 
they are uſed in chaſing of others) or in the ſtern, which are only 
uſeful when they are purſued or chaſed by any other ſhip. See Gux. 
ChAsE of a Gun, is the whole bore, or length of a piece taken 
within-fide. See Gun, Cannon, Ec. 

CHASING, a method of working, or enriching gold, filver, &c. 
properly called enchaſing. See ENCHASING. 

CHASM, Xa9pn. See the articles GRoTTo and HiATvus. 
CHATELET, “ antiently ſignified a little caſtle, or fortreſs, where - 
in the Chatelain, or governor lodged. See CASTLE. 


The word is a diminutive of chateau, formed from caſtellum, 2 


ellum, caſtle. 8 ; 
At => the term is uſed for certain courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed 


in ſeveral cities in France : the grand Chatelet in Paris, v. g. is 

the place where the preſidial, or ordinary court of juſtice of the 

prevot of Paris is kept; conſiſting of a preſidial, a civil cham- 
ber, criminal chamber, and a chamber of policy. The term ſig- 

nifies the ſame at Montpelier, Orleans, &c. 

| ThelittleChatelet at Paris, is an antient fort, now ſerving as a priſon. 

CHATTELS,* CaTaLLs, CATALLA, a Norman term, under 
which were antiently comprehended all moveable goods; thoſe 
immoveable being termed fief, or, as we now ſay, fee. 

* Spelman defines Cbatteli to be bona guæcungue mobilia & immo- 
bilia ; propriè tamen ea bonorum pars, gue in animalibus conſiſtat, 
@ quorum capitibus res ipſæ, alias capita, alias _—_— difte ſunt. 

CHATTELS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, are all ſorts of goods, 
moveable or immoveable, except ſuch as are in the nature of free- 
hold, or parcel thereof. See Goops, 

Chattels are either perſonal, or real, 

CHATTELs Perſonal, are ſuch as do either belong immediately to 
the perſon of a man, as his horſe, ſword, &c. or ſuch things as 
being injuriouſly with-held from him, a man has no way to reco- 
ver but by perſonal action. See PERSONAL. 

CHATTELs Real, are either ſuch as do not appertain immediately 
to the perſon, but to ſome other thing, by way of dependance ; 
as Charters of land, apples upon a tree, &c. or ſuch as neceſſarily 
iflue out of ſome immoveable thing to a perſon ; as a leaſe, or 

rent for years, See REAL. | | 

CHAUNTOR, or CHaunTEtR. See CHAN TOR. 

CHAUNTRY, or CHANnTRy, was antiently a church, or chapel 
endowed with lands, or other yearly revenue, for the mainte- 
nance of one, or more prieſts, daily ſaying, or finging maſs for the 
ſouls of the donors, and ſuch others as they appointed. 

Hence CHAUNTRY-Rents, are rents paid to the crown by the 

tenants, or purchaſers of Chauntry-Lands. 

CHAUFFE-WAX. 1 3 1 

CHAUSSE-TRAPE. CALTROP, and CROWSFEET. 

CHAZINZARIANS,* a fect of hereticks, who roſe in Armenia in 
the ſeventh century. 

The word is formed of the Armenian, chaZus, croſs. In the 
Greek text of Nicephorus, they are called Cha/Zintzarians, 
x . 

They are alſo called faurelatre, which, in Greek, ſignifies the 

ſame as chazinzarians in Armenian, viz. adorers of the croſs ; they 
being charged with paying adoration to the croſs alone. 
In other reſpects they were Neſtorians; and admitted two per- 
ſons in Jeſus Chriſt. Nicephotus, I. xviii. c. 54. aſcribes other ſin- 
gularities to them, particularly their holding an annual feaſt, in 
memory of the dog of their falſe prophet Sergius; which they 
called artzibartzes. | | 

3 a roll, or book containing the names of ſuch as are 
attendants, and in pay to the king, or other great petſons; as 
their houthold ſervants _ W neg 
It is otherwiſe called the checguer-roll. See Rol L. | 

Clerk of the Check, in the king's houſhold, has the Check and con- 
troulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the uſhers be- 
longing to the royal family; allowing their abſence or defects in 
attendance, or diminiſhing their wages for the ſame, &:c.—He 
alſo, by himſelf or deputy, takes the view of thoſe that are to 
watch in the court, and has the ſetting of the watch. 33 H. 8. c. 12. 

Curt of the Cue k, in the king's navy at Plymouth, is alſo the 

name of an officer inveſted with like powers. 19 Car. 2. c. 1. 

CHECK, in falconry, is where a hawk forſakes her proper game, 
to follow rooks, pies, or other birds that croſs her in her flight. 

CHECKER, See the article ExcuzqQues. 

CHECK, in heraldry, is where the ſhield, or a part thereof, as 
a bordure, &c. is checquered, or divided into checquers, or 
ſquares.—See Tab. Heraldry, fig. 15. FE, et 
Where there is but one row of ſquares, it is not properly called 
checky, but countercomponed. See COUNTERCOMPONED. 

Checky, according to Colombiere, is one of the moſt noble and 

antient figures in all armory ; and ought never to be given, but 

to perſons who have diſtinguifhed themſelves in war: for it re- 
| preſents 


diminutive of caſtrum; or from caffelletum, a diminutive of ca- 
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preſents a cheſs-· board, which it ſelf is a repreſentation of a field 
of battel. The pawns and men, placed on both ſides, repreſent 
the ſoldiers of the two armies ; which move, attack, advance, 
or retire, according to the will of the two gameſters, who are the 
generals. See CH Ess. | 
Cher ty is always compoſed of metal, and colour, Some authors 
would have it ranked among the ſorts of furs. See FUR. _ 
When the whole eſcutcheon is chequered, it ſhould ordinarily 
contain fix ranges: there is no need of blazoning to expreſs them; 
only it muſt be obſerved, to begin to blazon by the firſt ſquare in 
chief on the dexter-ſide, So that if that be or, and the next 
gules, the houſe or family is ſaid to bear checky, or, and gules. 
When the whole ſhield is not chequered, but only the chief, a 
bend, croſs, or the like, the number of ranges ſhould be expreſſed. 
CHEEKS, a general name among mechanicks, for almoſt all thoſe 
pieces of their machines and inſtruments, that are double, and 
perfectly alike. 
The Cheeks of a printing-Preſs, are its two principal pieces: they 
are placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other; ſerving to 
ſuſtain the three ſommers, viz. the head, ſhelves, and winter, which 


bear the ſpindle, and other parts of the machine, See PRINTING- | 


Prefs | 
The Cheeks of a Lathe, are two long pieces of wood, between 
which are placed the puppets, which are either pointed, or other- 


wiſe; ſerving to ſupport the work, and the mandrils of the work- | 


man. Theſe two pieces are placed parallel to the horizon, ſepara- 
ted from one another by the thickneſs of the tail of the puppets, 
and joined with tenons to two other pieces of wood, placed per- 
pendicularly; called the legs of the lathe. See LATHE. - 


Checks of the glaſier's vice, are two pieces of iron, joined parallel | 


at top and bottom; in which are the ais, or ſpindles, little wheel, 
cnſhions, &c. whereof the machine is compoſed. See VICE. 
CHEESE, a popular food ; being a preparation of milk curdled by 
means of rennet, dried, and hardned. See MiLK, RUNNET, &c. 
Cheeſe is nothing but milk purged of its ſerum, or whey ; and 
ſometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of the milk, See | 
BUTTER. 3 
Cheeſe, when new, is found to load the ſtomach, by reaſon of its 
moiſture and viſcidity ; and when too old, heats and inflames it 
by its falts. The phyſicians adviſe it to be eat in ſmall quanti- 
ties; hence that Latin verſe, 


Caſeus ille bonus quem dat avara manus. 


Dr. Quincy fays, it cannot be too old: it is certain, the more it 
abounds with falts, the more will it contribute to digeſtion, and 
the clearing of the ſtomach of other food. | 
Indeed ſome condemn all uſe of Cheeſe ; ſheltering themſelves un- 
der that antient maxim, Caſeus eft nequam quia concoguit omnia ſe- 
am. 
EF. See the article CHIEF. | 
Chr d Oeuvre. See the article MASTERPIECE, 
CHELIDONIUS,“ in natural hiſtory, a ſtone found in the ſto- 
machs of young ſwallows; much eſteemed by ſome for the fal- 
ling ſickneſs. | 
The word is formed from the Greek yaa ov, a ſwallow. 
CHELONITES,* a ſtone found in the Indian tortoiſes, faid to | 
have the faculty of reſiſting poiſon. 
The word is formed from the Greek ysaopy, a tortoiſe. 
Some confound the Chelonites with the bufonites, or toadſtone. 
CHELSEY-Colze, or haſpital. See HospiTAL. 
CHEMISE, in fortification, a wall wherewith a baſtion, or ditch is 
lined, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength. | | 
Fire CHEMISE, is a piece of linen cloth, ſteeped in a compoſition 
of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuſtible matters; uſed | 
. at ſea, to ſet fire to the enemy's veſſel. | 
CHEQ, or CHERIF, the prince, or high-prieſt of Mecca ; ſo- 
vereign pontiff of all the Muſſulmans; and owned as ſuch by 
all the ſets into which they are divided. 
The grand fignior, ſophies, mogols, kans of Tartary, &c. ſend 
him yearly preſents ; eſpecially tapeſtry, to cover Mahomets |. 
tomb withal, and tents for himſelf: for the Cheg has a tent near 
the moſque of Mecca, wherein he lives during the ſeventeen days 
of devotion in the pilgrumage to Mecca. The tapeſtry and tent 
are changed each year, and pieces thereof ſent to the princes who 
furniſh new ones. 
His revenue is very conſiderable, conſiſting of preſents made by the 
Mahometan princes, and pilgrims, to the moſque of Mecca and 
The Cheg ſubſiſts all the pilgrims during the ſeventeen days of 
_ devotion ; on which account, he is every year furniſhed with a 
very conſiderable ſum of money from the grand ſignior : the bet- 
ter to obtain this, he makes him believe, that there are conſtantly, 
during this time, ſeventy thouſand pilgrims ; and that, ſhould the 
number fall ſhort, the angels, in form of men, would make it up. 
CHERRY-Brandy, a drink made of Brandy, with the addition of 
Cherries. See BRANDY. 5 | | 
The Cherries commonly uſed therein, are of the black kind; 
with theſe, a bottle being half filled, is filled up with Brandy, or 
ſpirits. The whole to be ſhaken up now and then; and in a 
' month's time it becomes fit for uſe. | 4 | 
ſome chuſe to put in ſu- 


« 


» 


To ſweeten it, and improve the flavour, 


Cardinal Cajetan, and other ca 


CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meaſure, containing an unce!- 


CHEVAGE,* or CHIEFAGE, according to Bracton, 


by ſome. 


_ poll-money ; viz. three pence per 


CHE 


geography, a peninſula 


Y 


CHERSONESUS,#® in 


almoſt encompaſſed round with the di 
land by a narrow neck, or iſthmus. ys Hining tothe mar 


The word is Greek, yseoorno , which 6 
This term is uſed by the moderns, in com 
who called all their peninſulas by this name x 
places as were hereby diſti wiſhed among them, rf Fr 


n 5 
among us; as the Cherſoneſus of Pe the name 
neſus cimbrica, aurea, &c. / \nponnefus, of Thrace, Cherſ⸗ / 


CHERUB,*.or CHtrvUBiIN, a celeſtial fpirit. wh:.4. - 
rarchy, is placed next in order to the Fae Ne er H. 


CH. 


guiſies the fine 
plaiſance to the ant; 


he hie. 
ERAR. 


* The word is formed of the Hebrew 
whereof is Cherubim. 
They are painted red, to ſigni 
love of God. See SERAP H. 
CHERUBIN is alſo the name of an antient milita . 
otherwiſe called the order of ſeraphim. 1. Pop Sweden, 
Magnus IV. in 1334 ; and aboliſhed by Charles Ix 3 by 
denomination from the golden figures of cherubim * took its 
collar of the order was compoſed, | ereof the 
 CHESS,*. an ingenious game, performed with li 
wood, on a board divided into ſixty-four ſquares: 
| addreſs are fo indiſpenſibly . that nes Eee un fr 
place; and a perſon never loſes but by his own fault ay, "FRF 
ſide are eight noble men, and as many pawns, which ö a each 
moved and ſhifted, according to certain rules and laws 4 to be 
* Sarrafin has a preciſe treatiſe on the different opinions of Bane, 
gin of the Latin Schacchi, whence the French Ee; = Yo 
Cheſs, is formed. Menage is alſo very full on the 6, woo 
Leunclavius takes it to come from Uſcoches, N head, 
robbers : P. Sirmond from the German Scachbe, theft: . * 
from Calculus. He takes Cheſs to be the ſame with the L = 
Latrunculorum of the Romans, but miſtakenly. This o ; 2 
countenanced by Voſſius and Salmaſius, who derive : anode 
from calculus, as uſed for /atrunculus. G. To] LE 


oloſanus derives ; 
from the Hebrew Schach, vallavit & mat mntuu:; = — 


Cheſs and Cheſi nate. Fabricius ſays, a cel 
Cn one . 8 3 of oy Ones, 
it his own name, which it ſill bears in that country. Nicole ya 
rives it from ſcheque, or Aeque, a mooriſh word for lord, tins 
and prince : Bochart adds, that I ra originally Perſian and 
that ſcachmat, in that language, ſipnihes the king is dead —The 
opinion of Nicod and Bochart, which is likewiſe that of Scrive- 
rius, appears the moſt probable. 
Donatus, on Terence's Eunuch, obſerves, that Pyrrhus, the moſt 
knowing and expert prince of his age, ranging a battel, made 
uſe of the men at Cheſs to form his deſigns ; and to ſhew the ſe- 
crets thereof to others. Vopiſcus, in his life of Proculus, informs 
us, that one of the Roman emperors had the title Auguſtus given 
him, becauſe of his gaining ten games at Cheſs ſucceſſively, Ta- 
merlane is recorded as a very expert gameſter at Cheſs, 
- Cheſs. is doubtleſs a moſt antient and univerſal game: the com- 
mon opinion is, that it was invented by Palamedes at the ſiege of 
Troy. Others attribute the invention to Diomedes, who lived in 
the time of Alexander: the romance of the roſe aſcribes it to 
one Attalus ; but the truth is, the game is ſo very antient, there 
is no tracing its author, 
In China, it makes a conſiderable part of the education of their 
maids, and ſeems to take the place of dancing among us. In Span, 
whole cities challenge each other at Cheſs. 
John of Salisbury relates, that in a battel between the French 
and Engliſh, in 1117, an Engliſh knight ſeizing the bridle of 
Louis le Gros, and crying to his comerades, the king is tai, 
that prince ſtruck him to the ground with his ſword, faying, 
Ne ſcais tu pas qu aux echecs on ne prend pas le roy? Doſt thou not 
know, that at Cheſs the. king is never taken? The reaſon 5, 
that when the king is reduced to ſuch a paſs that there 15 no way 
for him to eſcape, the game ends, without expoling the rojal 


piece to further affront. | 5 
ſuiſts, rank Cheſs in the number of 


prohibited games; as requiring too much application: and Mon- 
taign blames it as too ſerious for a game. | 


ty that they are inflamed vj ka 


ttle round pieces of 


tain quantity of ſeveral commodities. See MEASURE. 


| dred 
A Cheſt of Sugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen hun 
weight: a Che/? of Glaſs, from 200 to 300 foot; of Cali ldd, 
from 21 to three hundred weight; of Indigo, from 12 to 99 
hundred weight; five ſcore to the hundred. e: 


money antiently paid 


: a U- 
tribute by the head; or a kind of po 05 heir lords, inac 


ſuch as held lands inwillainage, or otherwiſe, 
knowledgment. See PoLL, CHIEF, &c. 
„The word is formed of the French Chf, head. — 
The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a ſum 0 MD 
yearly given to a man. of 2 for his patronage and pre. 
Aion, as to a Chief, head, or leader. : ; 
In the firſt Sf Coke obſerves, there 1s ſtill a kind of Ly 
ſubſiſting in Wales, called Amalyr; paid to the om on al 
for the marriage of his daughters; antiently by 2, 1 
Lambard writes it Chrvage. 
in England, 


The Jews, while allowed to live Sed ar Eaſter 


CHEVAL 


gar, with a quantity of rasberries. 
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CHI 
Friſe,* a large piece of timber pierced, 


ed 3 ſpikes, armed or pointed with iron, five or ſix 


ee Tab. Fortif. Fig. 15. 

2 term is French, and properly ſigni 

having been firlt invented in that country. — 
Tarnpite, or Tourniquet. See TURNPIKE. 


Its uſe is to defend a paſſage, ſtop a breach, or make a retrench- 
ſtop the cavalry. a the Ba 
1 is 3 alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, to 


in an aſſault. ; : 
1 that the prince of Orange uſed to incloſe his 


| 7 her. 
th Chevaux de Friſe, placing them over one anotner. | 
On f Ee of Licinius, is fond a kind of Cheval de Friſe, made 
with ſpikes interpoſed; ſerving to expreſs a fortified ny. * 
CHEVALIER,* a French term, ordinarily ſignify ing a ig t. e 
12 Ihe wand is formed of the French Cheval, horſe ; and that of 


the Latin cævallus. 
It is — in heraldry, to ſignify any Cavalier, or horſeman 


at all points; by the Romans called cataphractus eques, 
N of uſe, and , to be ſeen in coat· amour. See Es, 
ES, GEN DAR RES, c. 
CHEVELLE, a term uſed by the French heralds, to expreſs a head 
where the hair is of a different colour from the reſt of the head, 
CHEVIN. See the article FISHING. TS | 
CHEVRON, or CHEvERoN, in heraldry, one of the honourable 
ordinaries of a ſhield; repreſenting two rafters of a houſe joined 
together, without any diviſion. See ORDINARY, Oc. 


fes a Frieſland horſe ; as 
It is alſo called a 


form of a pair of compaſſes half open.— Thus, he bears gules, as 
Chevron argent.—V. Tab. Herald. fig. 10. | | 

The Chevron is the ſymbol of protection, ſay ſome, or of con- 
ſtancy according to others: ſome ſay it repreſents the knights ſpurs; 


the barrier or fence of a park. 
When it is alone, it ſhould take up the third part of the coat: 
when it is accompanied with any other bearings, its breadth muſt | 
be adjuſted thereby. | | ; 
It is bore divers ways; ſometimes in chief, ſometimes in baſe, | 
ſometimes enarched, ſometimes reverſed, c. | 
The Chevron is ſometimes charged with another Chevron, + of 
its own height. 

Two Chevrons are allowed in the fame field, but not more; 
when they exceed that number, they are called Chevronwiſe, or 
 Chevronels, There are Chevrons of ſeveral pieces. | 
A Chevron is ſaid to be abaſed, when its point does not approac 
the head of the chief, nor reach farther than the middle of the 
coat; mutilated, when it does not touch the extremes of the coat; 
c/zven, when the upper point is taken off, ſo that the pieces only 
touch at one of the angles; broken, when one branch is ſeparated 
into two pieces; couched, when the point is turned towards one 
fide of the eſcutcheon; divided, when the branches are of ſeveral | 
metals, or when metal is oppoſed to colour; inverted, when the 
point is towards the point of the coat, and its branches towards 
the chief. 

A coat is ſaid to be chevroncd, when it is filled with an equal 
number of Cheurons, of colour and metal. 

Ceunterchevroned, is when it is ſo divided, as that colour is oppo- 


ſed to metal, and vice verſa. 

Per CHEVRON, or party per CHEVRON, is when the field is divided | 

by only two fingle lines, rifing from the two baſe points, and 

meeting in a point above, as the Chevron does, 

CHEVRONEL, adiminutive of Chevron; and as ſuch only contains 
half a Chevron. 

CHEVRONNE' or CHEVRONNY, ſignifies the parting of the ſhield, 
icveral times Chevromuiſe, Gibbon ſays, Chevronne of ix. 

CHIAOUS,* an officer in the grand ſeignior's court, doing the bu- 
ſineſs of an uſher. See UsHER. 

The word, in the original Turkiſh, ſignifies envoy. | 

He bears arms offenſive and defenſive; and has the care of priſo- 

ners of diſtinction. His badge is a ſtaff covered with ſilyer, and 

he is armed with a ſcimiter, bow, and arrow. 

The emperor uſually chuſes one of this rank to ſend as embaſſa- 

dor to other princes. 

The Chiacus are under the direction of the Chiaous-Baſchi, an 

officer who aſſiſts at the divan, and introduces thoſe who ea bu- 

ſineſs there. 

CHICANE,* or Chicaxxv, in law, an abuſe of judiciary pro- 
ceeding, tending to delay the cauſe, and deceive or impoſe on 

the judge, or the parties. | 

Some derive the word from C iccum, the skin of a pomegranate; 


whence the Spaniards formed thei ro : 
- , Cane being converſant about wile. Cbico, little, flender, Chi. 


The French call ſollicitors, attorni 7 
1 licit es, c. Gens de Chicane. 
applied — wy ſchools, to vain ſophiſms, diſtinQi- 
„and lubtilties, which immortalize diſput 
truth; as the Chicane of courts does juſtice. ne 


IEF, * : 2 ; 
See B denoting head, or a principal thing, or perſon. 
The word js formed of the French Chef, head ; of the Greek 


Kegan, caput, head: though M ves om 
Gets, forum ef ae 5 W derives it from the Italian, 


Tt deſcends from the chief towards the extremities of the coat, in 


others the head attire of prieſteſſes; others a piece of the liſt, or | 


CHI 


and traverſ- | memnon was the chief of the Greeks who beſieged Troy: the 


Romans ſometimes refuſed triumphs to their victorious generals ; 
by reaſon the conduct of the chief was not anſwerable to his ſuc- 
ceſs. See TRIUMHFRH. The abbies that are ch1ef5 of their order 
are all regular; and it is here the general chapters are held. See 
ABBEY. : 

CHIeF-JUSTICE. See the article JUSTICE, 

Crier LoRD, denotes the feudal lord, or lord of an honour, on 

| whom others depend. See LokD; ſee alſo HoxnouR. 

Holding in CHIEF. See CAPITE, and TENURE. ; 

CHIEF, in heraldry, is the upper part of the eſcutcheon, reaching 
quite acroſs, from {ide to ſide. See EscurcHEON. 

The arms of France are three golden flower de lys's, in a field 
azure; two in chef, and one in point. 

CHIEF is more particularly uſed for one of the honourable ordina- 
ries, placed athwart the top of the coat, and containing one 
third part of its height. See ORDINARY, h 
When the eſcutcheon is cut in ſtone, or in relievo, the Chif 
ſtands out prominent beyond the reſt; and is ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent the diadem of the antient kings and prelates; or the cask of 
the knights. See CAsK. 35 
It is frequently without any ornament; ſometimes it is charged 
with other bearings; ſometimes it is of a colour or metal diffe- 
rent from that of the coat. : | 
The line that bounds it at bottom is ſometimes ſtrait, ſometimes 
indented, engrailed, embatteled, lozenged, &c. Thus, fay 
they, The field is gules, a chief argent, Sc. again, he bears 
gules, a Chief crenele, or embatteled argent. : 
Sometimes one Chief is born on another; expreſſed by a line 
drawn along the upper part of the Chief: when the line is along 
the under part, it is called a Fillet. "The firſt is an addition of 
honour, the ſecond a diminution. See DiFFERENCE, Sc. 

The Chief is ſaid to be abaiſed, when it is detached from the 
upper edge of the coat, by the colour of the field which 1s over 
it; and which retrenches from it one third of its height. We 
alſo ſay, a Chief is chevroned, paled, or bended, when it has a 
chevron, pale, or bend contiguous to it, and of the fame co- 
lour with itſelf, A Chief is faid to be ſupported, when the two 
thirds at top are of the colour of the field, and that at bottom of 

a different colour. : : | 

In CHIEF.— By this is underſtood any thing born in the Chief part, 

or top of the eſcutcheon. 


CHIEF-PLEDGE, the ſame as headborough. See HEADBOROUGH,. 


CHIEF-PoinT, See the article PoinT. | 
CHIEFTAIN, the Chief, leader, or general of an army, or the 
like. See CHIEF, and CAPTAIN. 
CHILBLAIN, * Pernio, f (in medicine) a tumour afflicting the feet 
and hands; accompany'd with an inflammation, pain, and ſome- 
times an ulcer, or ſolution of continuity: in which caſe it takes 
the denomination of chaps, on the hands; and #:bes, +, on the heels. 
* Chilblain is compounded of chill and blain; 2. d. a blain or ſore 
contracted by cold. | 
＋ Pernio is the Latin name adopted by the phyſicians ; and is deri- 
ved by Voſſius from perna, a gammon of bacon, on account of 
ſome reſemblance. | 
|| Chap alludes to gape, both in ſound and appearance. 
+ Kibes, in Welſh Libros, may be derived from the German kerler, 
to cut ; the skin, when broke, appearing like a cut. | 
Chilblams are occaſioned by exceflive cold ſtopping the motion of 
the blood in the capillary arteries, 5 
The tumour, from white, generally inclines to blueneſs. For the 
cure of Chilblains it is uſual to waſh them with warm brine, u- 
Tine, Sc. but petroleum, or warm hungary-water, with ſpirit 
of wine camphorated, uſed with a ſponge, are much better.— 
For chaps and kibes, nothing exceeds the unguentum deſiccati- 
vum rubrum, or diapompholyx mix'd with a little camphor ; and 
uſed, for the dreſſings, with emplaſtrum de minio, or diachylon 
ſimplex, let-down with oil of roſes. 2 
CHILD, a term of relation to parent, See PARENT; ſee alſo 
IxFANT, Son, DauGHTER, &c. 
We fay, natural Child, legitimate Child, putative Child, baſtard 
Child, adoptive Child, poſthumous Child, &c. SeeNAaTURAL, 
PUTATIVE, BASTARD, ADoPTiIve, PosTHUMOUs, Sc. 
M. Derham computes, that marriages, one with another, pro- 
duce four Children; not only in England, but in other parts al- 
ſo. See MARRIAGE. | 
In the genealogical hiſtory of Tuſcany, wrote by Gamarini, 
mention is made of a nobleman of Sienna, named Pichi, who 
of three wives had a hundred and fifty Children; and that, be- 
ing ſent ambaſſador to the pope and the emperor, he had forty 
eight of his ſons in his retinue. 7 ö 
In a monument in the church- yard of St. Innocent, at Paris, 
erected to a woman who died at eighty- eight years of age, it is 
recorded, that ſhe might have ſeen 288 Children directly iſſued 
from her. This exceeds what Hakewell relates of Mrs. Honey- 
wood, a gentlewoman of Kent, born in the year 1527, and 
married at ſixteen to her only husband R. Honey wood, of Cha- 
ring, Eſq; and died in her ninety third year. | | 
She had ſixteen Children of her own body; of which three died 
young, and a fourth had no iſſue: yet her Grandchildren in the 
ſecond generation, amounted to 114; in the third to 228; tho? 
in the fourth they fell to 9. The whole number ſhe might have 
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v 2 the chief of a party; the chief of a family, Sc. Aga- 
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ſeen in her life-time being 307- I6+114 +228 +9 = 369. 
. | 2 
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So that ſhe could ſay the ſame as the diſtich does of one of the 
Dalburg's family at Baſil. 
T 2 3 4 
Mater ait nate dic nate filia 1 050 | 


5 
Ut moneat, nate, plangere, filiolam. 

Dr. Harris has an expreſs treatiſe of the acute diſeaſes of Children, 
de morbis acutis infantum. He takes them all to ariſe from the hu- 
mours in the primz viz growing ſowre, and degenerating into a- 
cidities: which is confirm'd from their ſowre belches and dejections. 
All that is required to cure them, is to combat this acidity; which 
is to be effected two ways; by diſpoſing it to be evacuated, and 
by actual evacuation by rhubarb, and other gentle purgatives. 

To diſpoſe the peccant acid for evacuation, no ſudorifics or cordi- 
als are to be uſed, thoſe remedies being too violent; but crabs eyes 
and claws, oyſter-ſhells, cuttlefiſh-bones, egg-ſhells, chalk, coral, 
pearls, bezoar, burnt ivory, ſcrapings of the unicorn's horn, arme- 
nian bole, terra ſigillata, and lapis hæmatites; the goa ſtone, and 
a ſort of confection of hyacinth. But of all theſe, he prefers old | 
ſhells that have lain long on the edge of the ſea, expoſed to the 


ſun, which is better than any chymical furnace. 


thereof would kindle with wate tinguiſh wi 
but earth or dung. See 3 wich nach 


CHIMES of a clock, a kind of periodical muſick, Produced 


tain ſeaſons of the day, by a particular apparat at cer. 
See CLock. MITT added to a Ch, 
To calculate numbers for the Chimes 6 
Chime- barrel, it muſt be obſerved, 2 and divide the 
in turning round, as you are in ſinging the tune os be as 
As for the Chime-barrel, it may be made up of cart, i Play 
run athwart it, with a convenient number of Seng bars which 
them, to put in the pins that are to draw each ham PuChed in 
means the tune may be changed, without changin wk by thi; 
ſuch is the Royal-Exchange clock in London, * barrel. 
this caſe, the pins, or nuts, which draw the ham others. In 
down from the bar, ſome more, ſome leſs; Per Fr, —_ ng 
upright in the bar: the reaſon whereof is, to pla "a fanding 
the tune rightly: for the diſtance of each of theſe 424 roy 
mibreve; but the uſual way, Is to have the pins whi * be aſe 
pig fixed on the barrel. ch draw the 
or the placing of theſe pins, you may proceed 
changes on bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, Es. 1 ra SET of 
the muſical notes: where it 'muſt be obſerved, what is r hes of 
m- 


paſs of the tune, or how many notes, or bells, there 

higheſt to the loweſt; and accordingly, the wo pag he 

_ ded from end to end. in ne oily 

Thus, in the following examples, each of the tun , 

notes in compaſs; and accordingly, the barrel is airy nn 
0 


CH1LD-BED. dee the article DELIVERY. 


CHn11.D-BIRTH. 
Critp-Wir, a power to take a fine of a bond-woman unlawfully 


gotten with child, that is, without conſent of her lord. 
Every reputed father of a baſe Child, got within the manor of 


Writtel in Eſſex, pays to the lord for a fine 3s. 4d., where, it ( 
ſeems, Child- bit extends to free, as well as bond-women. — Qui eight parts. Theſe diviſions are ftruck round the barrel; 
cungue fecerit Child-wit, Archiepiſcapus aut totam, aut dimidiam e- ſite to which are the hammer-tails. 1 
mendationis partem habebit, quietum eſſe de Child-wit. Du Cange. We ſpeak here as if there were only one hammer to each hel] that 

Chariy-CHIIDREN. See CHARIT Y-School, HosPITAL, Oc. it may be more clearly apprehended; but when two notes of the 

CHILDERMASS-Day, called alſo Imecents-day, an anniverſary ſame ſound come together ina tune, there muſt be two ham 

to the bell to ſtrike it: ſo that if in all the tunes you — n 


feaſt of the church, held on the 28th of December, in memory : 
chime of eight notes compaſs, there ſhould happen to be ſuch 


of the Children of Bethlehem, maſſacred by order of Herod. See 0 
FeasT, and INNOCENTS. double notes on every bell; inſtead of eight, you muſt have fix. 


 CHILIAD,* an aſſemblage of ſeveral things ranged by thouſands. teen hammers; and accordingly you muſt divide the barrel, and 
The word is formed of the Greek XM, mille, a thouſand. ſtrike ſixteen ſtrokes round it, oppoſite to each hammer-tail: the 
you are to divide it round about, into as many diviſions as hon 


CHILIARCHA,* or ChiLIARcRHus, an officer in the armies of |! 
the antients, who had the command of a thouſand men. are muſical bars, ſemibreves, minims, Ac. in the tune, 

* The word comes from the Greek x iAas, thouſand, and apyy, Thus the hundredth pſalm- tune has twenty ſemibreves, and each 

command. diviſion of it is a ſemibreve: the firſt note of it alſo is a ſemibreve- 

CHILIASTS. See the article MiLLENARY. and thereſore on the Chime-barrel muſt be a whole diviſion, . 

CHILMINAR, CHELMINAR, or Tchelminar, the nobleſt and moſt | five to five; as you may underſtand plainly, if you conceive the 

beautiful piece of archietecture remaining of all antiquity ; being ſurface of a Chime-barrel to be repreſented by the following table; 

as if the cylindrical ſuperficies of the barrel were ſtretched out 8 


the ruins of the famous palace of Perſepolis, to which Alexander 
the great, being drunk, ſet fire, at the perſuaſion of the courte- 


fan Thais. See RUINS. | 
Authors and travellers are exceedingly minute in their deſcriptions 


length, or extended on a plane: and then ſuch a table, ſo divided, 
if it were to be wrapped round the barrel, would ſhew the place 
where all the pins are to ſtand in the barrel: for the dots running 
about the table, are the places of the pins that play the tune. g 


of the Chilminar; particularly Gracias de Silva Figueroa, Pietro 

de la Valle, Chardin, and Le Brun. | Indeed, if the Chimes are to be compleat, you ought to have a {et 
A general idea thereof, may be conceived as follows. of bells to the gamut notes; ſo as that each bell having the true 
There appear the remains of near fourſcore columns; the frag- ſound of /ol, la, mi, fa, you may play any tune with its flats ard 
ments whereof are at leaſt ſix foot high: but there are only nine-| ſharps; nay, you may by this means play both the baſs and treble 
teen that can be called entire; with a twentieth all alone, 150 with one barrel: and by ſetting the names of your bells at tie 
paces from the reſt. head of any tune, that tune may eaſily be transferred to tle 

A rock of black hard marble, ſerves for the foundation of the edifice. | Chime-barrel, without any skill in muſick: but it muſt be cher. 

ved, that each line in the muſick is three notes diſtant ; that E, 


The firſt plan of the building is aſcended to by fourſcore and fifteen | 
ſteps cut in the rock. The gate of the palace is twenty foot wide; there is a note between each line, as well as upon it. 
on one ſide is the figure of an elephant, and on the other of a rhi- 


noceros, each thirty foot high, and of ſhining marble. Near 


theſe animals are two columns; and not far off the figure of a The notes of the hundredth pſaln. 

Pegaſus. 

After this gate is paſſed, are found a great number of columns — L414 

of white marble; the remains whereof ſhew the magnificence of >— ee ER. 2 

the work; the ſmalleſt of theſe columns is fifteen cubits high, — ̃ — — 

the largeſt eighteen; each has forty flutings, three large inches a : 

broad; whence the heigth of the whole may be gueſſed at, with Tr © 9a 4 = n —it 

the other proportions. Near the gate is an inſcription on a ſquare| N as eren . — 22 2 
23 n 4 1 


piece of marble, ſmooth as glaſs, containing about twelve lines: 
the characters are of a very extraordinary figure, reſembling tri- 
angles and pyramids. | 
Theſe noble ruins are now the ſhelter of beaſts, and birds of prey. 
Beſides the inſcription abovementioned, there are others in Ara- 
bic, Perſian, and Greek. Dr. Hyde obſerves, that the inſcrip- 
tions are very rude and unartful; and that ſome, if not all of 
them, are in praiſe of Alexander the great, and therefore later 
than that conqueror. | | 
M. Le Brun tells us, that he took his voyage to the Eaſt-Indies 
merely for the ſake of viewing the Chilninar. 
CHIMERA, or CHIu RA, a fabulous monſter, which the poets 
feign to have the head and breaſt of a lion, the belly of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon; and to have been killed by Bellerophon, 
mounted on the horſe Pegaſus. 1 7 
The foundation of the fable is this; that antiently in Lycia there |CHIMIN, or Cy, in law, a road or way: See Roa 27 
was a volcano, or burning mountain of this name; the top where- |CH1MiNAGE, a toll for wayfarage, or paſſage throug 
of, which was defart, only inhabited by lions; the middle, ha- | The Feudiſts call it pedagium. See PEDAGE. 3 5 
ving good paſtures, by goats; and the foot, being marſhy, by | CHIMNEY,* in architecture, a part of a houſe, or 10S ' 
ſerpents. Thus Ovid. in the fire is made. See FIRE. 3 
A Mediis in partibus bircum The word Chimney comes from the French 338 C4 
Pectus, & era lea, caudam ſerpentis habebit. from the Latin Cominare, a chamber wherein is =_ the Gre 
Bellerophon being the firſt who cauſed this mountain to be inha- rinata, again, comes from Caminas, w_ that 
bited, it was feigned he flew Chimera. Pliny fays, the fire . ©, a Chimney; of age, #h 1 


A table fir dividing the Chime- barrel of the kan. 
dredth pſalm. 


ene, 
el. 


T2. 


Q 


= 


CHI 


of 2 Chimney are the jambs, or fides; the back or 
the mantle-tree, reſting on the jambs : the tube, or fun- 
Ka which conveys away the ſmoke ; the CR. 
oulding, on the fore-ſide of the jambs over the mantle-tree ; 
— the hearth, or fire- place. See Crimngy-JAMB, Cc. i 
Palladio ſettles the proportions of a chamber-Chimnney -_ ; 
breadth on the HO, 54, 6 * 7 a height to the mantle- 
or 4+ ; depth, 2, Or 2 lot. 
2 Wolkus, the breadth of the aperture, at bottom a 
de to the height, as three to two, to the depth as four to two. n 
ſmall apartments the breadth is three foot, in larger five; in bed- 
chambers four; in ſmall banquetting-rooms 5, in large 6. But 
the height never to exceed 24, leſt there being too much room 
for the air and wind, the ſmoke be driven down into the room. 
Nor muſt the height be too little, leſt the ſmoke miſs its way, 
and be checked at firſt ſetting out. The ſame author adviſes to 
have an aperture, through which the external air may, on occa- 
ſion, be let into the flame, to drive up the ſmoke; which the in- 
ternal air would otherwiſe be unable to do. See STOVE. 
The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to the Chimney-back, 
Felibien orders to be a little narrower than the reſt; that the 
ſmoke coming to be repelled downwards, meeting with this ob- 
ſtacle, may be prevented from getting into the room. a 
Some make the funnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's deſcending 
too eaſily : but the better expedient is to make the funnel nar- 
rower at bottom than at top ; the fire impelling it upward more 
eaſily when contracted at bottom; and in mounting, it finds 
more ſpace to diſengage it ſelf, and therefore has leſs occaſion to 
return into the chamber. See SMOKE 
To prevent ſmoking CHIMNEYS, M. Lucar adviſes two holes, or 
two pipes, one over the other, to be left in each ſide of the Chim- 
ney; one ſloping upwards, the other downwards: through one 
of theſe, ſays he, the ſmoke will pals in any poſition. 
De Orme orders a braſs ball full of water, with one ſmall aper- 
ture, to be hung up in the Chimney, at a height a little above the 
greateſt flame : here, as the water grows hot, it will rarefy and 
drive through the aperture in a vapoury ſtream, which will drive 
up the ſmoke that would otherwiſe linger in the funnel. 
Others place a kind of moveable vane, or weathercock a-top of 
the Chimney : ſo that what way ſoever the wind comes, the aper- 
ture of the Chimney will be skreened, and the ſmoke have free 
egreſs. Indeed, the beſt prevention of a ſmoking Chimney, ſeems 
to lie in the proper ſituation of the doors of the room, and the 
apt falling back of the back, and convenient gathering of the 
wings and breaſt of the Chimney. 
It is a rule, in building, that no timber be laid within twelve in- 
ches of the foreſide of the Chimney- jambs; that all joiſts on the 
back of the Chimney be laid with a trimmer, at ſix inches diſtance 
from the back; and that no timber be laid within the funnel. 
Chimneys are uſually ſuppoſed a modern invention; the antients 
only making uſe of ſtoves: but Octavio Ferrari endeavours to 
prove Chimneys in uſe among the antients. To this end he cites 
the authority of Virgil: Et jam ſumma procul villarum culmina 
fumant. And that of Appian, who ſays, © That of thoſe per- 
< ſons proſcribed by the Triumvirate, ſome hid themſelves in 
< wells, and chace, common-ſhores ; ſome in the tops of houſes, 
© and Chimneys :* for ſo he underſtands x' eie Ufo, fu- 
maria ſub teclo paſita. Add, that Ariſtophanes, in one of his co- 
medics, introduces his old man, Polycleon, ſhut up in a chamber, 
whence he endeavours to make his eſcape by the Chimney. How- 
ever, the few inſtances remaining among the antients, together 
with the obſcurity of the rules of Vitruvius on this head, make 
us rather conclude the uſe of ſtoves, whereof the antients had en- 
pre r 4's 2 them * this point of building, which 
e coldneis of our climates obliges us to have a princi 
to. See HyPoCausTUMm. 05 e 3 
In the year 1713, appeared a French book, entitled, La Mecha- 
nique du Feu, or the art of augmenting the effects, and diminiſh- 
ing the expence of fire, by M. Gauger; ſince publiſhed in En- 
gliſh, by Dr. Deſaguliers: wherein the author examines what 
diſpoſition of Chimneys is moſt proper to augment the heat; and 
proves geometrically, 


the back inclined as in the common Chimneys, is leſs fitted for re- 


flecting heat into the room, than |. F 
tom of the tablette horizontal. parabolical jambs, with the bot- 


He gives ſeven ſeveral conſtructions of hi : | 
5 A + executing them. See Lg MY gs 9 
auger, however, does not appear to be the firſt inventor of 
the Chimney he deſcribes ; the deſcription of a like Chimney being 
ound in a German book, printed at Leipſick, in 1699 
Cu, Ev-Ja xs, are the ſides of a Chimney, uſually ſtanding out 
perpendicularly, ſometimes circularly, from the back ; on the ex- 
tremities whereof the mantle-tree reſts. ; 


Carxey-Moxey, or hearth-money 7 | 
Car, II. exprefling, that ev . 


fire-hear 
dwelling, or other houſe within En 3 es 


gland and W 
— pay not to church and poor, ſhall be F 7 n 
ings per ann. payable at Michaelmas and Lady-day, to the kin 
and his heirs. See Fuace. , 
HIMNEY-PIECE, in building, a compoſition of i 
1 5 - certain 24 
ings, of wood or ſtone, ftanding on the foreſide of the 2 


that the diſpoſition of parallel jambs, with | 


CHIROMANCY,* the art of divinin 


CHI 


CHINA, or CHINA-#are, a fine fort of earthen-ware, properly 


called porcelain, See PORCELAIN. ene 
CHina-CHINA, a name ſometimes given to the Quinquina, or 
Peruvian Bark, See QUInQUINA. 
CH1NnA-Rovt, a medicinal root, brought from the Eaſt-Indies; and 
lately alſo from Peru, and New Spain. ; 
It is of a ruddy brown colour, bordering on black, without-ſide ; 
and white, or reddiſh, within. It grows chiefly in fenny places, 
uſually covered with the ſea; which, upon its withdrawing, 
leaves great quantities thereof on the ſhore : the beſt is that 
which is firm, ruddy, and freſh. 
It is eſteemed a ſweetner of the blood; and uſed as ſuch in de- 
coction, in venereal and ſcorbutick caſes. 
CHINESE, or Chineſe Tongue, the language of the people of China. 
See LANGUAGE. 
F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe has no analogy to any 0- 
ther language in the world: it only conſiſts of three hundred and 
thirty words, which are all monoſyllables; at leaſt, they are pro- 
nounced fo ſhort, that there is no diftinguiſhing above one ſylla- 
ble, or ſound, in them. But the ſame word, as pronounced with 
a ftronger or weaker tone, has different ſignifications: accord- 
ingly, when the language is accurately ſpoke, it makes a fort of 
muſick, which has a real melody, that conſtitutes the eſſence and 
diſtinguiſhing character of the Chineſe tongue. | 
As to Chineſe Characters, they are as fingular as the language: 
the Chineſe have not, like us, any alphabet, containing the ele- 
ments, or as it were the principles of their words: in lieu of an 
alphabet, they uſe a kind of hieroglyphicks; whereof they have 
above eighty thouſand. See LETTER, CHARACTER, &c. 
CHIN-COUGH, a diſeaſe children are chiefly ſubje to. It con- 
fiſts in a violent and immoderate coughing, to a danger of ſuffoca- 
tion. Letting of blood, and balſamicks, are the uſual cure. 
CHIRAGRA,* in medicine, the gout in the hands. See GouT. 


captura, ſeizing. 
The Chiragra has its ſeat in the carpus, or extreme part of the 
hand, or the ligaments and junctures of the fingers. 


CHIROGRAPH,* CniRocRAPHUM, was antiently a deed 


which requiring a counterpart, was engroſſed twice on the fame 
piece of parchment, counterwiſe; leaving a ſpace between, 
wherein was wrote CHIROGRAPH; through the middle 
whereof the parchment was cut, ſometimes ſtrait, ſometimes in- 
dentedly ; and a moiety given to each of the parties. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek ep, hand; and yegpw, 
| ſcribo, I write: g. d. hand- writing. 

This was afterwards called dividenda, and chartæ diviſæ; and was 

2 ſame with what we now call charter party. See CHARTER - 

arty. 


The firſt uſe of theſe Chirographs with us, was in the time of king 
Henry III. SeeInDeExnTURE. 

According to ſome, a deed was properly a Chirograph, when it 
was ſubſcribed by the hand-writing of the vendor, or creditor, 
and delivered to the buyer, or debtor, Theſe authors make the 
Chirggraph differ from a Syngraph, in this; that in the latter, the 


manner juſt obſerved of Chiregraph. Thoſe authors, therefore, 


make the Syngraph the Chirograph ; and the Chiregraph a differ- 
ent thing. 


CHIROGRAPH was alſo antiently uſed for a fine: and the manner 


of engroſſing the fines, and cutting the parchment in two pieces, 


is {till retained in the office, called the Chirographer's Office. See 
CHIROGRAPHER. 


CHIROGRAPHER of Fines, an officer in the common pleas, who 


engrofles fines acknowledged in that court, into a perpetual re- 
cord, (after they have been examined, and paſſed by other offi- 
cers;) and writes and delivers the indentures thereof to the party. 
See FINE. | 
He makes two indentures, one for the buyer, the other for the ſcl- 
ler; and a third indented piece, containing the effect of the fine, 
and called the fort of the fine; and delivers it to the cuftas bre- 
UVIUM, | | 
The ſame officer alſo, or his deputy, proclaims all fines in court 
every term, and endorſes the proclamations on the backſide of 


the foot; keeping, withal, the writ of covenant, and the note of 
the fine. See TaBLIxG of Fines. p 


g the fate, temperame 
and diſpoſition of a perſon, by the lines, and lineaments of — 


hand; otherwiſe called palmiſiry. See DivixATiOox. 
The word comes from the Greek 


= cnt Xeip, hand; and Harreta, di- 
e have a number of authors on this vain and trifling art; as 
Artemidorus, Fludd, and Johannes de Indagine: Taiſnerus, 
= ed. 2 have done the beſt. * 
This 12 on it, that the inclinations may be known from 
inſpecting the hand; there being a very near correſpondence be- 
tween the parts of the hand, and the internal parts of the body, 
the heart, liver, c. whereon the paſſions and inclinations much 
depend. He adds, however, that the rules and precepts of Chi- 
romancy are not ſufficiently warranted, the experiments whereon 
they ſtand, not being well verified. He concludes, that there muſt 
be a new ſet of obſervations, made with juſtneſs and exaQtitude ; 


and coming over the mantle-tree. Sec MANTLE-Tree, 


in order to give Chiromancy the form and ſolidity whi 
ſcience demands. Sce Hato. Os IO 
CHIRO- 


N 
| 


* The word comes from the Greek yep, manns, hand; and ayers 


word Syngraph was wrote in the middle, and cut through, in the | 
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 CHIROTONIA,* the impoſition of hands, in conferring any 


prieſtly orders. See IMPosITION. : 
„The word comes from the Greek yepororie, the action of 
ſtretching out the hands: and becauſe the antients gave their (uf- 


frages by ſtretching out the hands, they gave the name Chirotonia 
to the election of magiltrates. See SurFR ACE, ELECTION. Ge. 


This cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed in Greece ; as appears from an 
oration of Demoſthenes againſt Nezra, and that of /Eſchines 
againſt Cteſiphon : thence it paſſed to the Romans. From pro- 
phane authors it paſſed to eccleſiaſtical ones; and was uſed by 
them, not only in ſpeaking of elections, but alſo of ordinations. 
CHIRURGERY,* popularly called Surgery, the third branch of 
medicine ; conſiſting in operations performed by the hand, for 
the cure of wounds, and other diſorders. See MEDICINE. 


* The word Chirurgery is formed from the Greek Xep, Mans, | 


hand; and py, 9pus, operation. 

Chirurgery may be defined the art of curing wounds, and various 
diſeaſes, by the opening of veins, application of topics, inciſions, 
and amputations of ſeveral parts of the body, &c. See OPERA- 

TION, . 

Chirurgery is divided into ſpeculative, and practical; one whereof 

does that in eſtect, which the other teaches to do. 

All the operations of Chirurgery are reduced under four kinds: 
the firſt whereof re- joins what has been ſeparated; and is called 
ſyntheſis. See SYNTHESIS, ts 3 

The ſecond divides, with diſcernment, thoſe parts whoſe union 
is prejudicial to health; and is called d:@refis. See DIZREs1s. 
The third extracts with art, foreign bodies; called exæreſis. 

And the fourth, called praſtheſis, adds and applies what is wanting. 


See Ex #REs1s and PROSTHESIS. 8 
The principal things that come under the conſideration of Chi- 


rurgery, are tumors, ulcers, wounds, diſlocations, and fractures. 
See WounD, ULCER, TUMOR, LuxAr ION, and FRACTURE. 
Chirurgery has the advantage of medicine in the ſolidity of its 
foundation, the certainty of its operations, and the ſenſibility of 
its effects; inſomuch, that thoſe who deny medicine to be of any 
ſignificancy, yet allow the uſefulneſs of Chirurgery. 
Chirurgery is very antient; and even much more ſo than medi- 
Cine, whereof it now makes a branch. It was, in effect, the ſole 
medicine of the firſt ages : they betaking themſelves to the cure 
of external diſorders, ere they came to examine or diſcover what 
related to the cure of internal ones. 


Apis, king of Egypt, is faid to be the firſt inventor of Chirur- 
gery; after him, Æſculapius compoſed a treatiſe of wounds and ul- 
cers. He was ſucceeded by the philoſophers of the following 
ages, in whoſe hands Chirurgery wholly lay ; Pythagoras, Em- 
pedocles, Parmenides, Democritus, Chiron, Pzon, Cleombrotus, 
who cured king Antiochus, &c. | bp 

Pliny tells us, upon the authority of Caſſius Hemina, that Arca- 
gathus was the firſt of the profeſſion that ſettled at Rome : that 
the Romans were wonderfully pleaſed with this Yulnerarins, as 
they called him, at his firſt coming, and ſhewed him ſome ex- 
traordinary marks of their eſteem ; but that they were diſguſted 
at him afterwards, and nick-named him Carmfex, for his cruelty 
in cutting off limbs. Some pretend, that he was even ſtoned by 
them to death in the Campus Martius. But if he really came to 
ſuch an unlucky end, it is ſtrange Pliny ſhould take no notice of 
it. Vid. Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. 1. 29. c. 1. 
Chirurgery was cultivated with much more earneſtneſs by Hip- 
pocrates, than by any of the preceding phyſicians: It is ſaid to 
have been perfected in Egypt by Philoxenus, who wrote ſeveral 
volumes on that ſubject. Among the Greeks, Gorgias, Softrates, 
Heron, the two Apollonius's, Ammonius of Alexandria ; and at 
Rome, Trypho the father, Evelpiſtus, and Meges, made it flou- 
riſh, each in their time, | | 

The more modern authors, who have contributed moſt to the 
perfection of Chirurgery, are Paræus, Fab. ab Aquapendente, 
Harvey, Wharton, Gliſſon, Du Laurence, Diemerbroeck, Vieuſ- 
ſens, Barbette, Dionis, Charriere, Sc. 

Scultetus has publiſhed-a deſcription of all the inſtruments uſed in 
Chirurgery, under the title of armamentarum chirurgicum ; and 
our countryman, Mr. Wiſeman, Serjeant-Chirurgeom to king 
Charles II. a folio volume of Chirurgical treatiſes, containing 
practical obſervations, both in reſpect to the internals and exter- 
nals, of a number of caſes in each branch of the art, from his 
own experience; under the title of /everal chirurgical treatiſes, 
This work has been made uſe of ever ſince, by the moſt know- 
ing o 
= chirurgical treatiſes ſince its publication, Anno 1676. 
In England there are two diſtinct companies of Surgeons now 
occupying the ſcience or faculty of Surgery; the one company 
called Barbers, the other Surgeons, which latter are not incorpo- 
rated, The two are united to ſue, and be ſued, by the name of 
maſters or governors and commonalty of the myſtery of Barbers 


and Surgeons of London. 32 H. 8. c. 42. 
No perſon uſing any Barbery, or ſhaving, in London, ſhall oc- 


cupy any 8 | 
of teeth only excepted. And no perſon uſing the myſtery or 


craſt of Surgery ſhall occupy or exerciſe the feal or craft of Bar- 
bery, or ſhaving; neither by himſelf, nor any other for his uſe. 


32 H. 8. c. 42. 


f our Engliſh Chirurgeons; and has been the foundation of | 


urgery, letting of blood, or other matter ; drawing | 


The French Chirurgeons being refuſed to be admitt 

univerſities, notwithſtanding that their art makes a br 

dicine, one of the four faculties; on pretence of err of me- 

little on butchery, or cruelty; aſſociated themſelyes 3 a 
4 bro- 


therhood, under the protection of S. Coſmus, and 8 
on eee rg ions to the laws of their inſtitutio 1 
are obliged to dreſs and look to wounds grati * 
of Fane Fra is gratis, the firſt Monde, 
They diſtinguiſh between a Chirurgeon of the 1; 
ber Chirurgeon : the firſt has ied phy, mb and a Ba, 
a gown. wed to weer 
The skill of the other, beſide what relates to the manao 
the beard, is ſuppoſed to be confined to the more ſim Oe 
operations in Chirurgery; as bleeding, tooth-drawin ag caly 
were formerly diſtinguiſhed by badges; thoſe of the] * They 
bore a caſe of inſtruments; the barber a baſon. "VE goun 
CHISSEL, an inſtrument much uſed in ſculpture, maſonrw ;. 
wy; carpentry, &c. 4 e en. 
ere are Chiſſels of different kinds; though their hae 
ence lies in wal different ſize and 3 A 3 
ſteel well ſharpened and tempered: but they have 2 8 
names, according to the different uſes to which they are a I ent 
The Chiſſels uſed in carpentry and joinery, are, I. 8 
which is uſed firſt of all before the paring-Chiſzl, and jug,” 
the work is ſcribed. 2. The Paring-Chi/z, which "a hs 
ſmooth edge, and is uſed to pare off, or ſmooth the irre 1 5 
which the former makes. This is not ſtruck with a ke wa 


ed into the 


I Skew-former, uſed for cleanſing acute angles with the gi 
corner of its narrow edge. 4. I he Mortice-Chiſſel, which un 1 
row, but very thick and ſtrong, to endure hard blows. and 1 1 
cut to a very broad baſil: its uſe is to cut deep ſquare hotes in Pa 
wood, for mortices, 5. The Gouge, which is a Chiſel with a Rs 
edge; one fide whereof ſerves to prepare the way for an auore 
and the other to cut ſuch wood as is to be rounded, hollowed. S. 
6. Socket-Chiſſels, which are chiefly uſed by carpenters, Er. = 
their thank made with a hollow ſocket at top, to receive a 8 
wooden ſprig, fitted into it with a ſhoulder. Theſe Cell are 
diſtinguiſhed, according to the breadth of the blade, into half inch 
Chiſjels, three quarters of an inch Ciſſels, &c, 7. Ripping-Chiſ 
ſel, which is a ſocket - CHiſſel an inch broad; having a blunt ede 
with no baſil to it; its uſe is to rip, or tear two pieces of weed 
aſunder, by forcing in the blunt edge between them. 
CHITTING, in gardening. —A ſeed is faid to chit, when it ff 
ſhoots its ſmall roots into the earth. See Roor. | 
CHIVALRY, or CHEVALRY, in law, a tenure of land by knight- 
ſervice ; whereby the tenant was antiently bound to perform ſer- 
vice in war, to the king, or the meſne lord of whom he held by 
that tenure. See SERVICE, | 
By a ſtatute of 12 Car, II. all tenures by chivalry, in capite, Er. 
are aboliſhed, See TENURE, KNIGHT, and KnicauTtaoon, 
CHIVES, or CIE VES, in botany, the ſmall knobs growing on 
the ends of the fine thre ds, or ſtamina of flowers: by Ray cl- 
led alſo apices. See APICES. 
Dr. Grew calls the ſtamina, or threads themſelves, on which the 
apices are fixed, the Chiues. See STAMINA. 
CHLAMYS, in antiquity, a military habit, worn by the antients 
over the tunica, See TUNICA, 
 Chlamys was the ſame, in time of war, that the 2g was in time 
of peace; each belonged to the Patricians. See Toca, It cid 
not cover the whole body, but chiefly the hind-part ; though it 
alſo came over the ſhoulders, and was faſtened with a buckle on 
the breaſt, | 
There were four or five kinds of Chlamys; that of children, that 
of women, and that of men; which laſt was divided into that 
of the people, and that of the emperor, 
CHLOROSIS,* in medicine, a feminine diſeaſe, vulgarly called 
the green-ſichneſs, white-jaundice, &c. 
* The word Ch/orois ſignifies greenneſs, gerdure 3 formed from 


XAon, graſs. | : 
Its uſual ſubjects are girls, maids, and widows; or even wives, 
whoſe husbands are deficient, &c. It gives a pale, yellow, « 
greeniſh tincture to the complexion, with a circle of violet un- 
der the eyes. The patient is melancholy and uncaly ; has fte. 
quently a low wandring fever, with an unequal pulſe, vomiting, 
heavineſs, liſtleſmeſs, drouſineſs, difficulty of breathing, longing 
for abſurd foods, Cc. 
It comes on, commonly, antecedent to, or t : 
the eruption of the menſes.—Though the ſtoppage of the 1 
ſes is not always the cauſe of this diſtemper; for they _— 
flow regularly, though but ſeldom, in the progreſs _ A 


cording to Etmuller, the ſuppreflion of the menſcs 15 


effect than the cauſe. See MENSEs. i 
The cure is chiefly to be attempted by chalybeats and dine 
the colder conſtitutions, decoctions of gualacum arc found 0 hen 
CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake, or confection e ren 
drugs; the baſis, or principal whereof, is the cacao nut: 7 5 
The name Chocolate is alſo given to a drink, prepar 1 * 5 
cake, of a dusky colour, ſoft, and oily; uſually drank hot: 47 
eſteemed not only an excellent food, as being v 
alſo a good medicine; at leaſt a diet, for keeping up 


of the flomach, and aſſiſting digeſtion. 


- By the ſame ſtatute, Su 
doors. 


rgeons are obliged to have bgns at their 


the former is, but preſſed with the ſhoulder of the dae 


about the time ot 


very nourithing, = 
the warmen 


The 


Ve 


1 W * + ; 
V ue in! the communion is celebrated : as alſo from the nave, or body of 
wing 8 - — — have the the church, where the people are placed. See ChAxcET, Cc. 
Europe; and that, per hiott, vanilla, zhd other | - The patron is ſaid to be obliged to repair the Choir of a church; 


better 2 497 Aer N d which enter the com- and the pariſhioners the nave. See NAvE. 


The Spani 


he Indians: they only uſed cacao nut, maiſe, and raw ſugar, as of a view to the beauty of the architecture. The chantor is 
the Indians ; 


: ; ; ocou., to give] maſter of the Choir. See CHANTOR, 3 
15 _ Sans yl e ee nd In nunneries, the Choir is a large hall, adjoining to the body of 


drugs whi , 10 & extraordinary | The Cboir was not ſeparated from the nave, till the time of Con- 1 | 
poſition Ns 7 ED eater mh The qualities | ſtantine: _ that time the Choir was * 2 mo g 4 9 
virtues, n | : others, | fſtrade, with curtains drawn over: not to be open after 1 
abovementioned, are what the genetality of phyſicians, ani conſecration. cloſe the Choir with 1 
allow it. the | In the twelfth century they began to encloſe t ir Wi * 
i orATE. The method firſt uſed by ntury l 
| _ A — 17 and the ſame with that in uſe among walls: but the antient balluftrades have been ſince reſtored; out } | 
| | 


ixed together in a C in proportion, thoſe Barbarians made a the church; ſeparated by a grate, where the religious ſing the 
kind of bread, which ſerved them equally for ſolid food, and for | office. 4 1 ©} 
ink: eating it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it in hot water CHOLAGOGUE, Xoaetywyrs, a medicine which purges the 
_ der- bile downward. See BI LE, 8 Sc. TY 
8 « , "IRE, nd * The word comes from vonn, 51/e, and ayey, to lead, draw. 
2 ed . 8 that 9 1 your Of theſe ſome are finple: others compound 5 and both the one 
_ e e LB mehr to mill and prepare the liquor, and the other diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, with regard to their 
3 activity; the benign, the maderate, and the violent. 
But the Spaniards, and other nations, have ſince added a great Of the ok rag ke R * . 55 tamarinds, Sc. ; 
number of other ingredients to the compoſition of Chocolate; all Of the — > «5 2 ubarb, A 2 . 
of which, vanilla alone excepted, ſpoil, rather than mend it. 2 7 ns 15 op, og a 2 Go | 
Method of making CHOCOLATE, now in uſe among the Spaniards of j _ C'S. FLANNA, "7 Ep ENA, i 1 
Mexico. The fruit being gathered from the cacao tree, is dried | CHOLEDOCH Us,“ in anatomy, e Vets 1 8 Fa Sax | 
in the ſun, and the kernel taken out, and roaſted at the fire, in an duct, called alſo ductus communis; 2 of the union of the 
iron pan pierced full of holes; then pounded in a mortar; then | POT bilarius, and ductus cyſticus. See DUCT. 1 
ground on a marble ſtone, with a grinder of the ſame matter, till The word comes from the Greek Xe, choler, and q Ci, 


5 S A | receive or contain. : | | 
1 ve _— x0 —_— pd FA dg E The Choledochus Ductus, paſſing obliquely to the lower end of 


the paſte advances, they add ſome long pepper, a little achiott, and a” ee ſerves to convey the bile from the liver to the in- 
; : _ - teſtines. 
Jer: fon — peg „ Some have imagined, that it conveyed the bile from the liver to 


J : : . . the gall-bladder : but it being obſerved, that it is the duodenum, 
2 ase f K eee i = aps e not the gall-bladder, that ſwells upon blowing through this 


ſpare the cacao, than to render the Chocolate better: and accord- a 5 x Fogg nap Fg th whey 2 LI —_— 5 © 'Y 
ingly, this is looked on as ſophiſticated Chocolate. e : N 4 i 
The CHOCOLATE made in Spain, differs ſomewhat from that made G the article Tir s 1 
1 = e e = ” _ —_ Pp = 92's CHOLERA-MORBUS, a ſudden ovetflowing, or eruption, of | 
pokes ages rae Ire" ante Bere eee er omg hay BE. bile, or bilious matters, both upwards, and downwards, 
monds and hazle nuts. The uſual proportion, at Madrid, is to a See BI I x | 
2 9 —_— noch rig Chi, or Mexi-] It is ſuppoſed to have its riſe from the great abundance of bilious 
as many flowers, called by the natives vmacaxtlides, or little ears; _ Ws rr _ ks e e av gene the e- oper 
ſix white roſes in powder; a little machuſia; a pod of campeche; ug = r pee 22 C7000 naman a 
two drachms of cinnamon ; a dozen almonds, and as many ha- : : 8 : 
zle nuts; with achiott enough to give it a reddiſh tincture. The 25 7 1. aca whence the French antiently called it 
ſugar and vanilla are mixed at diſcretion ; as alſo the musk and * 3 „„ at 
ge e L eee, eee eee eee g cuates; or — the matter is Sceſſantl Fed elled at the inte- 
ter, which they think gives it a greater conſiſtence and firmneſs. Mo bobs th arts Colt Chal 4 P 5 
The paſte is uſually made up into cakes, ſometimes into arge rolls. Dr VT 8 be ke * * 1 _ = 3 ES 
neee _ * "a 3 —_ 3 without any of ſummer; and Se not 8 from ſurfeits: ; 
» 5 7 1 | 
FFC } 
Among us, in England, the Chocolate is chiefly made thus ſimple drank fo as to excite vomiting plentifully ; and that the broth is 'Y 
and unmixed, (though perhaps not unadulterated) of the kernel 8 1 J 5 8 after ee er, he fays, the 33 
3 _ IT that ſometimes ſugar, and ſometimes 5 eated by laudanum, given at proper intervals, and in 
is : ingredi i Ws | 
80 | wat * 1 ingredients being ſcarce known e The remedy in the Indies for the Cholera- morbus, or Mandechin, 
The neweſt Chocolate is eſteemed the beſt ; the drug never keep- is to keep the patient from drinking; and to burn the ſoals of his 
ing well above two years; but uſually degenerating much before feet, See BURN. 
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that time. CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, a very ſmall pair of muſ- 
It is kept in brown r, put up in a box; and that i cles of the tongue, mentioned by Verheyen, and ſeveral other = 
| in a Py place. . men authors, exceedingly ſhort and narrow; ariſing from the car- 7 


Denn ring the maſs into a liquor, with the proportions. tilaginous proceſſes of the os hyoides, and meeting in the mid- 
are er 8 4 Cheolare is boiled in ——_— dic of the bass of the tohgue, where they are inſerted, forming 4 
times in milk; and ſometimes, by good œconomiſts, in water-( 21 arch under it. See Toudur. , | | 
gruel: when boiled, it is milled, or agitated with a wooden ma- This pair of muſcles is not found in all ſubjects; whence ſome 1 
chine for the purpoſe, and boiled again, till it be of the proper have queſtioned its exiſtence : but nature takes ſo many liberties, | 
conſiſtence for drinking; then ſugared, if the maſs were pure; | in matters even of greater moment than a pair of muſcles; that 
milled afreſh, and poured off. we need not on that ſcore diſpute the veracity of ſo many au- 
Note, the beſt Chocolate is that which diſſolves entirely in the wa- ,, 2275 25 Profeß to have ſeen it. See MusCLE. 
ter, leaving no grounds, or ſediment at the bottom of the pot. CHOP-CHURCH, or Cnuxch-cHorrER, a name, or rather 
There is a diſpute among the caſuiſts, whether or no Chccalate | nick-name, given to parſons who make a practice of exchanging 
break the faſt ? the negative is very ſtiffly aſſerted by cardinal benefices. See PERMUTATION, | 
Brancaccio, who has wrote expreſly on the ſubject: though ſome Chap- Church, occurs in an antient ſtatute as a lawful trade, or 
have endeavoured to ſhew, that there is more nutritious juice in | Occupation? and ſome of the judges ſay it was a good addition. 
an ounce of cacao, than in a pound of beef or mutton. Brook holds, that it was no occupation, but a thing permiſfible 
The quantity of Chocolate made in New Spain is ſuch, that there by law. See BENEFICE. 

are annually uſed twelve millions of pounds of ſugar in the pre- CHOPIN, or CRoix E, a French liquid meaſure; containing 
paration thereof. The Spaniards eſteem it the laſt misfortune half their pint. See MEASURE. | 
that can befal a man, to be reduced to want Chocolate : they are The Paris Chopin is nearly equal to the Engliſh pint. A Chopin 
_— _ to leave it, excepting for ſome other liquor that of common water weighs a Paris pound. See PIx r. 
uddle. | 


CHORD, “ or Corp, primarily denotes a flender rope, or cord- 
CHOIR,* that part of a church, cathedral, &c. where the cle age. See Conpace. l : A 


— — 


_ Aa og: which is {till the manner of building altar among whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound isexcited ; and by w 


a : | 

2 choriſters, or fingers, are placed. See CyHurcn. 'E) The word is formed of the Latin Chorda, and that from the | 
The word, according to Ifidore, is derived & coronis circ: Greek Foedy, a gut, whereof firings may be made. 
tium ; becauſe, antiently, the choriſt : Circamfles- CHoRr Ds, 1 uſick, denote the ſtri lines, 4 

, Y, choriſters were diſpoſed round the S, in muſick, denote rings, Or ! 


SR. - 5 diviſions th ined. See 8 
The Choir is difiinguiſhed from the chan of . 1. 8 ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. See Souxp, 
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| - poſition thereto, as the Chord, or ſtring of a bow, has w the. 


They are called Cords, or Chords, from the Greek vd, a 
7 ive to the inteſtines; in r the ſtrin row: which occaſioned the antient 5 
name which phyſicians give to the inteſti egard, gs ein 1 


of muſical inſtruments are ordinarily made of guts: tho others nd tl | 
are made of braſs or iron wire; as thoſe of ſpinets, harpſicords, | former of which names is ſtill continued, the latte, 3 
WM. | . uſed. What the antients called ſagitta, is now is di 
Chords of gold wire, in harpficords, yield a ſound almoſt twice Sine. See SAGITTA, termed the verſed 


as ſtrong as thoſe of braſs: Chords, or ſtrings of ſteel, yield a . | | | 
feebler Ke. than thoſe of braſs; as being both leſs heavy, and | the right ſine; and the exceſs of the radii beyond the Cha? call 
leſs ductile, the verſed fine. See SINE. 4% E, 
M. Perrault obſerves, that of late they have invented a way of The Chord of an angle, and the Chord of its compley 
changing the Chords, to render the ſound ſtronger, without alter- ſemicircle, are the fame thing. The Chordof hifty to 2 
ing the tone, | alſo the Chord of 130. 8 degres is 
The ſixth Chord of bafſs-viols, and the tenth of large theorbos, | It is demonſtrated, in geometry, that the radius C E, bift.a: 
conſiſt of fifty threads, or guts: there are ſome of them 100 foot | the Chord B A in D, does alſo billet the arch in E and, 
long, twiſted and poliſhed with equiſetum, or horſe-tail. pendicular to the Chord A B; and vice verſa. And again f pl 
For the diviſzon of CHoRDs, ſo as to conſlitute any given interval, the | Tight line N E biſſect the Chord AB, and be perpendicular — 
rules are as follow : 1. To afſign ſuch a part of a Chord A B, 4 to; that it paſſes through the center, and does biſſect bo ©: 
' ſhall conſtitute any concord, v. g. a fifth, or any other interval, | 27 ch AEB, and the circle AN B. hl the 
| Hence we derive ſeveral uſeful corollaries : 35, 1. To divide 
2 


with the whole. : 
Divide AB into as many parts, as the greateſt number of the Een ar ch A B into two equal parts. Draw a perpendi 

5 To the middl t D of the Ch ay Ga Cular to 
interval has units; 0 3 3 es e Chord A B; this bifleds the given 


2. g. the fifth bein . Ca 
: = A erf * 2. To deſcribe a circle, that ſhall paſs through any three d 
vided into 3. Of I 2 3 A, B. Q fig. 3. From A and C deſcribe arches interſe@ny z 
theſe take as many | D and E z and alſo others, G and H, from C and B- 8 
as the leſſer number, v. g. 2 2 AC. Then is A C the part] right lines DE and GH. The point of interſedtion I, i the | 
ſought : that is, two lines, whoſe lengths are to each other as] Center of the circle to be deſcribed through A, B, and C. 
AB to A C, make a fifth. | Demonſtration. For the points A, B, and C, are in the periphery 
Hence, if it be required to find ſeveral different ſections of the] of ſome circle; and therefore, the lines A C and CB 2 
line AB, v. g. ſuch as ſhall be 8'* 5th and 3d g. Reduce the. Chords. But ED is perpendicular to A C, and G H to BC. 
given ratios 1: 2, 2: 3, and 4: 5, to one fundamental; the ſe- E D biſſects A C, and GH biſſects BC; wherefore each paſſes 
ries becomes 30: 24, 20: 15. The fundamental is 30; and the through the center. Now as DE and GH only interſect in I. 
ſections ſought are 24, the third g; 20, the fifth; and 15, the Iwill be the center of a circle, paſſing through the given points 
5 5 A, C, and B. See CENTER, | | 
2. To find ſeveral ſections of a line A B, that from the leaſt, gra- Hence, aſſuming three points in the per iphery, or arch of any 
dually to the whale, ſhall contain a given ſeries of intervals in any] Cix cle, the center may be found, and the given arch compleated, 
wen order; viz. ſo as the leaſt to the next greater contain a | Hence alſo, if three points of one periphery do agree or coincide 
Wire 2; that to the next greater, a fifth; and that to the whole with three points of another; the whole peripheries agree, and 
an obe. | therefore the circles are equal. See PERIPHERY and CIxcI E. 
Reduce the three ratios 4:5, 2: 3, I : 2, to one ſeries; hence | Hence, laſtly, every triangle may be inſcribed in a circle. 
we have 8: 10: 15: | $ 10 2G 30 | The Chord of an arch AB, (fig. 6.) and the radius CE being gi. 
30. Divide the line A — —— ven; to find the Chord of the half arch A E. From the ſquare 
into the number of C1 .£ of the radius CE, ſubtract the ſquare of half the given Chord 
parts of the greateſt extreme of the ſeries, viz. 30; we have the AD, the remainder is the ſquare of o C; from which, extra 
ſections ſought at the points of diviſion anſwering the ſeveral num-| the ſquare root =D C: this ſubtracted from the radius EC, 
bers of the ſeries, viz. at the points C, D, and E; ſo as AC to leaves o E. Add the ſquares of A E and Eo; the ſum is tte 
AD is a third, AD to AE a fifth, and A E to AB octave. ſquare of A E: whence, the reſt being extracted, we have the 
3. To divide a line AB into two parts, to contain betwixt them any] Chord of the half arch AE. 8 
Line of CHoRDs, is one of the lines of the ſector and plain ſcale. 


interval, v. g. a fourth. 5 ; 2 | 
Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the interval, _ its deſcription and uſe under the words SECTOR and PLai 
CALE. 


a — —5 


- 


L. g. 3:4; and the line into as 4 7 : : 

many parts as the ſum, v. g. 7; A[—[{—[—-|—|—[|-|-B | CHoRD, CHoRDA, in anatomy, a little nerve extended over the 

the point of diviſion anſwering C membrana tympani, or drum of the ear. See TyMPAxU. 
Anatomiſts are not agreed about the uſe of the Chorda Tympar:: 


to any of the given numbers, v. g. 4 or C, gives the thing 

ſought, ſome ſay, it ſerves to vary and modify the ſound of the tympanum, 

4. For the harmonical diviſion of CHoRDs. To find two ſeftions| in the ſame manner as the ſtrings, or braces, ſtretched over the 
of a line, which with the whole ſhall be in harmonical proportion, | war-drum. Others will have it to be no more than a branch a 

with regard to their quantity. the fifth pair. See EAR. N 

Take any three numbers in harmonical proportion, as 3, 4, 6 ; | CHORDAPSUS,* in medicine, a diſeaſe of the inteſtines, other- 

and divide the whole line into as many parts as the greateſt of | wiſe called valvulus, the iliac paſſion, and miſerere mei: though 

theſe three numbers, v. g. 6; and at the points of diviſion an-] others make it only a ſpecies of the miſerere. See Miszzrzr, 

ſwering the other two numbers, v. g. 3 and 4, you have the] and ILIAc. | : 

* The word comes from the Greek yogdy, gat, and are, 15, 


ſeections ſought, | 5 Fe, 

5. To find two ſeftions of a line, which together with the who | not or tye. 2 5355 ES 
ſhall be harmonical, with * J. 7 quality or tune. | Galen defines it, a tumidity, or inflation of the ſmall inteſtine, 
which makes them appear filled, and ſtretched like a Cl 


Take any three numbers concords with each other, v. g. 2, 3, 2d 4 n 
and 8, and divide the line by the greateſt ; the points of diviſion | Archigenes makes it a kind of miſerere; conſiſting ina tumor 1! 
anſwering. the other two, give the ſections ſought. a certain place of the ſmall inteſtines, which ſinłs in, 2 
6. To divide a CHRoRD AB, in the maſt ſimple manner, ſo as to] way to the hand when preſſed: he adds, that it is exceeding 
exhibit all the original concords. gerous, and ordinarily kills in three or four hours, unleſs it came 
Divide the line into two equal parts at C, and ſubdivide the part | to ſuppuration; which, however, does not take away al Gage 
C B into equal parts at D; and | CED It is probable, however, that the Cbordapſus is in reality 7 
again, the part CD into two A |—|—|———B| elſe but the mſerere. . Celſus informs us, that in his time 
equal parts at E. Here A C to | were the ſame thing. 55 1 
AB is an oftave; AC to AD a fifth; A D to AB a fourth; [CHORDEE, in medicine, an inflammation and CARD 42 
AC to AE a third g; A E to AD a third I; AE to EB a ſixth] the frænum, and under part of the penis; o as to 


2; AE to Ah a ſixth J. See Moxochokp; ſee allo Tx E, Ction painful. See ERECTION. . 
ConcorD, Harmony, Cc. It happens in gonorrhæas, and is generally proporto roy C 
Cao is alſo uſed in mufick, for the note, or ſtring to be touched, | degree of the virus received; ſo that in virulent gonort 
or ſounded ; in which ſenſe, it is applicable to all the intervals of | is uſually a very troubleſome ſymptom. See Gen r dns 
It proceeds from the acrimony of the matter whi rt x 
the yard; by w C 


muſick. See CONCORD. 5 1 1 . as 
CHorD, CHoRDA, in geometry, a right line connecting the two e urethra, irritating the under part 0 
extremes of an arch. 22 —.— | is, as it wire, tied or held forcibly downwards in 3 1 
Or, it is a right line, terminated at each extreme in the circum- | cially its frænum. When the acrimony is wer cad 

ference of a circle, without paſſing through the center; and di-] times give riſe to unnatural erections, or the ſymptom 
viding the circle into two unequal parts, called S:gmgnts.,—Such is | priapiſm. See PRIAPISM. | er wa 
ng 9 If the Chordee be violent, or does not decreaſe proper yrs 


the line A B, Tab. Geometry, hg. 6. 82 9 rx 4 4— 0 _ rt 
18 t t norr 
CHORD of the complement of an arch, is the that ſubtends the e other ſymptoms in go has, eee on from the 


reſt of the arch; or ſo much as, makes up the arch a ſemicircle. | is uſually given with ſucceſs ; it 

See COMPLEMENT. | See VENEREAL Dyſcaſe. i 1h ſome author 
The Chord is perpendicular to a line drawn from the center of the | CHOREA ſana viti, in medicine, a dee 26 W. * + ror ucts 
circle to the middle of the arch, as CE; and has the ſame diſ- ] reckon as an hyſterical caſe ; and others a Ipecics k 


C H O 


- 


ere letion of hot 
It is ſoppoſed to proceed from 3 rep 


2 Ally in the uterine veſſels, w ich raiſes violent mo- 
Eicher only females are affected by it: but 1 
2 ryes it to be an univerſal Convulſion, hic 


i NVULSION. ; | 
is. ut wh this diſeaſe, are continually in 1 
Z ich their head, legs, and arms; fo that they are un t to 
—— differs from other convulſions, in that the 
2 are not painful, nor any of the extremities or parts forci- 
or extended for any time, Boys and girls are 
— abject to this diſeaſe, and that from ten years of age to pu- 
berty : though the latter oftner than the former. 1 
I ſometimes precedes the firſt eruption of the menſes; in Whic 
a roper cathartics, with calomel and deobſtruents, are ge- 
— uſed ; otherwiſe, evacuations and antiepileptics, as in o- 
diſtempers. Gs 
33 the iis ſancti viti, or St. Vitus's dance, 
from the chapelof 8. Vitus; becaufe it was ſuppoſed to ſeize perſons 


about May, which was the time of the year they viſited that cha- 


pel, and to make them leap and dance about in a ſtrange manner. 
CHOREPISCOPU * an epiſcopal officer in the antient church, 
A .hout whoſe function the learned are extremely divided. See 
22 The word comes from the Greek 1 „ a region, or little coun- 
try, and Emonon©,, biſhop, overſeer. | 
M. de la Roque thinks, that the Chorepiſcopi were the country 
biſhops, and had the fame authority in villages, that the biſhops 
had in cities; but that, by degrees, as the church flouriſhed, the 
country biſhops grew too proud for the country life ; and imagin- 
ed the epiſcopal honour debaſed, and rendered contemptible in a 
rural retreat. Accordingly, the Sardic council prohibited the 
conſecration of biſhops in the country, or in little towns ; that 
the epiſcopal character might always be ſuſtained by the ſplendor 


of great cities. * 


M. du Bois adds, that though the Chorepiſcopi exerciſed moſt of 


the epiſcopal functions in country towns, &c. yet they were not 
dad like biſhops, nor veſted with the whole authority of that 
order, but were only a ſtep above mere prieſts. 


M. le Maitre is of opinion, that the office of a Chorepiſcopus, 


which is that now diſcharged by the rural deans, was to overlook, 
under the biſhops, thoſe pariſhes that were at a diſtance from the 
ſee in the country. He adds, they were aboliſhed, by reaſon 
they uſurped the authority of the biſhops. See RuxAL Dean. 
Others, again, ſay, the Chorepiſcopi were properly what we now 
call Biſbops in partibus; to whom, in quality of ſuffragans, were 
committed the adminiſtration of dioceſes, during the biſhop's ab- 
ſence. See SUFFRAGAN. | | 
Others rather think, the inſtitution of Chorepiſcopi gave occaſion 
to that of the epiſcopi in partibus; which laſt, however, have pri- 
vileges the others had not. | 
Laſtly, others take the Chorepiſcopi to be no more than prieſts, 
veſted by the biſhops with moſt of their authority, in country pla- 


CES. 

The council of Antioch, held in 342, appoints, © That thoſe in 
© burghs and villages, called Chorepiſcopi, know the bounds pre- 
< ſcribed them; they may ordain readers, ſubdeacons, and exor- 
© ciſts, but not prieſts or deacons, without the biſhop whereon 
© they depend. The Chorepiſcopus ſhall be ordained by the biſhop 
< of the city.” 54 =— 
Pope Leo, in 936, fays, the Chorepiſcopi may not ordain prieſts, 
or conſecrate churches: yet pope Nicholas, in a letter to Raoul, 


in the ninth century, declares that the Chorepiſcopi ſhall have the | 


epiſcopal functions; and that the ordinations of prieſts and dea- 
cons performed by them are valid. 4} 
The firſt time we read of Chorepiſcopi in the eaſt, is in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century; and in the weſt, about the year 4.39. 
They ceaſed, both in the eaſt and weſt, in the tenth century, 

CHOREPISCOPUS “ is alſo the name of a _ ſtill ſubſiſting in 
ſome cathedrals, particularly in Germany; ſignifying the ſame 
with Chor: Epiſcopus, or bilbop of the choir. See CHolIR. 


The word, in this ſenſe, does not come from wes, place, but 
r, choir 5 &c. 


In the church of Cologne, Ec. the firſt chantor is called Chure- 
piſcpus. See CyHanTor. 


CHOREUS, Ee, a foot in the antient 
monly called Trochæus. See TROCHEE. 
CHORIAMBUS, in the Latin poetry, a foot compounded of a 

choreus, or trochæus, and an iambus. See Foor. 


It conſt of four ſyllables; of which the firſt and laſt are long, 
the two middle ones ſhort : as, Filts/as 8 


CH ORION,“ the exterior membrane which inveſts the fœtus i 

the 2 See Fokrus. : —- 
7 word comes from the Greek tei, capere, to contain. 

It is very thick and ſtrong ; on the infide, where it Joins another 
membrane, called Ammos, very ſmooth; but rough and uneven 
without fide ; interſperſed with a great number of veſlels, and 
faitened to the matrix, or womb, by means of the placenta, 
which adheres very cloſely to it. See PlAchN rA. 
Li, Serge is found in all animals. 

im, with the amnios and placenta, make what we call 

the Secundine, or aſter- birth. See SECUNDINE, 


poetry, more com- 


CH'O 


CHORIST, or Cror1sTeR, a chantor, or ſinger in the -choir, 


See CHoiRr and CHanToOR. 


CHOROBATES,* a kind of water level, uſed among the antients; 


compoſed of a double ſquare, in form of a T, deſeribed by Vitru- 
vius. See LEVEI. 3 . 


* The word comes from the Greek awerbarer, to over · run a 
country. 


CHOROGRA PHV,“ the art of making a map, or deſcription of 


ſome country or province. See Mar. 

* The word comes from the Greek ee, region, country, flare. 
Chor is diſtinguiſhed from Geography, as the deſcription 
of 9 a.. is from that of the whole earth, See 
GEOGRAPHY, f 
From Topegraphy it is diſtinguiſhed, as the deſcription of the ſame 
country, is from that of a ſingle place, town, or diſtrict in it. 
See TOPOGRAPHY, 


CHOROIDES,* or CHOROEIDES, in anatomy, a term applied to 


ſeveral parts of the body ; bearing ſome reſemblance to the chori- 
on. See CHORION. 


* The word is formed from the Greek pio, chorion, and eſs, 
image, likeneſs. 


CHoRo1DEs is particularly uſed for the inner membrane which im- 


mediately inveſts the brain; ſo called as being intermingled with 
a great number of blood-veſlels, like the-chorion 3 but more u- 


ſually denominated the pia mater, or meninx tenuis. See ME- 
NINX, and MATER. 


Plexus, or Lacis CHoro1DEs, is a knot of veins and arteries in the 


anterior ventricles of the brain, wove out of the branches of the 
carotid, See PLExus, and BRAIN. 


CHoRoOIDEs is alſo applied to the inner, and poſterior tunic of the 


eye, immediately under the ſclerotica. See Toxic. 

It is ſoft, thin, and black; and its inner, or concave ſurface, 
very ſmooth and polite. It has its name from its being interſper- 
ſed with veſſels.—Its anterior part is called the Uvea, See UVEA. 
M. Mariotte maintains, that viſion is performed rather in the 
Choroides than the retina: in which he agrees with Bar, Torinus, 
and is ſeconded by M. Mery; but moſt other authors are of a dif- 
ferent ſentiment. See VISION, RETINA, c. 

Next under the Choroides is the retina. Ruyſch, indeed, ſays, 
he has found another tunic between the Choroides and retina; and 
denominates it from himſelf, Tunica Ruyſchiana, He adds, that 
it grows ſo firmly to the Chorcides, that it is overlooked in the 
common diſſections. | | | 

But Verheyen, though he found the Choroides of a bird diviſible 
into two membranes, could never ſeparate thoſe of the human 
eyes; and therefore thinks there needed not any new name. 

The Choroides is black in men; in lions, camels, bears, ſheep, 
cattle, dogs, cats, and moſt fiſhes, of a ſhining colour, like the 


brilliant of ſilver, or the luſtre of oriental pearl.; and makes what 


naturaliſts call the Tapis, or colour of the eye. 


CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one, or more perſons, preſent on 


the ſtage during the repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be by-ſtan- 
ders thereto, without any particular ſhare or intereſt in the aQi- 
on. See DRAMA. 1 OE a tA 
Tragedy in its origin, M. Dacier obſerves, was no more than a 
lingle Chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, and without any other 
actors; finging dithyrambics, or hymns in honour of Bacchus, 
See TRAGEDY. ; t | 
T heſpis, to relieve the Chorus, added an actor, who rehearſed the 
adventures of ſome of their heroes. Æſchylus, finding a fingle 
perſon too dry an entertainment, added a ſecond; and at the ſame 
time reduced the ſinging of the Chorus, to make more room for 
the recitation, | oY 
Every thing introduced between the four ſongs of the Chorus, 
they called by the term Epiſode; and thoſe four ſongs made the 
four intervals, or acts of the piece. See Epis0De, AcT, &c. 
But when once tragedy began to be formed, thoſe recitatives, 
or epiſodes, which at firſt were only intended as acceſſory parts, 
to give the Chorus a breathing time, became now the principal 
parts of the tragedy : and whereas, before, they were taken from 
various ſubjects, they were now all drawn from one and the ſame, 
See ACTION and FABLE, | 


The Chorus, by degrees, became inſerted and incorporated into 


the action, to which it was only intended as an addition or or- 


nament. Sometimes the Chorus was to ſpeak, and then their 
chief, whom they called Coryphæus, ſpoke in behalf of all the 
reſt: The ſinging was perform'd by the whole company; ſo 
that when the Coryphæus ſtruck into a ſong, the Chorus imme- 
diately joined him. See Cox vr Hxus. 

Beſides the four ſongs, which made the diviſion of the piece, and 
which were managed by the Chorus, the Chorus ſometimes, alſo, 
joined the actors in the courſe of the repreſentation, with their 
plaints and lamentations; on occaſion of any unhappy accidents 
that befel them. | 
But the proper function of the Chorus, when tragedy was formed, 
and that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, was to ſhew the in- 
tervals of the acts: while the actors were behind the ſcenes, the 
Chorus engaged the ſpectators; their ſongs uſually turned on what 
was juſt exhibited; and were not to contain any thing but what 
was ſuited to the ſubject, and had a natural connection with it: fo 


that the Chorus concurred with the actors for advancing the aQi- 
on. See AcT, 
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It is a fault obſerved in Euripides tragedies, that his Chorus's ate 
detached from the action, and not taken from the ſame ſubject. 
There were ſome other poets, who to ſave the pains of compoſing 
Chorus, and adapting them to the piece, contented themſelves 
with invented ſongs, which had no relation to the action. Theſe 
foreign Chorus were the lefs pardonable, as the Chorus was e- 
ſteemed to act a part in the piece; and to repreſent the ſpectators, 
who were looked on as intereſted therein; inſomuch that the 
Cborus was not always to be mute, even in the courſe of the acts. 
In the modern tragedies, the Chorus is laid aſide; and the fiddles 
ſupply its place. M. Dacier looks on this retrenchment as of ill 
conſequence; and thinks it robs tragedy of a great part of its 
luſtre. He adds, that it is ridiculous to have a tragic action broke, 
and interrupted by impertinent flouriſhes from the muſic box: 
and to have the ſpectators who are ſuppoſed to be moved by the 


repreſentation, become all of a ſudden calm and eaſy, break off 1 


at the height of a paſſion, and amuſe themſelves peaceably with a 
foreign entertainment. The re- eſtabliſnment of the Chorus he 
judges neceſſary, not only for the embelliſhment and regularity 
of the piece; but alfo, in regard it was one of its principal functi- 
ons, to redreſs and correct any extravagancies that might fall 
from the mouths of the actors, when under any violent paſſion, 
by prudent, and virtuous reflections. | 3 
hat which occaſioned the ſuppreſſion of the Chorus, was its be- 
ing incompatible with certain complots, and ſecret deliberations 
of the actors. For it is in no wiſe probable, that ſuch machina- 
tions ſhould be carried on in the eyes of perſons intereſted in the 
action. As the Chorus, therefore, never went off the ſtage, there 
ſeemed a neceſſity of laying it aſide, to give the greater probability 
to theſe kind of intrigues, which require ſecrecy. See TRAGE- 
Dv. | 


M. Dacier obſerves, there was a Chorus, or grex, alſo in the an- 


tient comedy; but this too is ſuppreſſed in the new: chiefly be- 
cauſe made uſe of to reprove vices, by attacking perſons. See 
ComMEDY. | | 
The Chorus in comedy was at firſt no more than a ſingle perſon, 
who ſpoke in the antient compoſures for the ſtage; the poets, by 
degrees, added to him another; then two, afterwards three, and 
at laſt more: ſo that the moſt antient comedies had nothing but 
the Chorus, and were only ſo many lectures of virtue. 
To give the Chokus, among the Greeks, was to purchaſe a dra- 
matic piece of the poet, and defray the expences of its repreſenta- 
tion. - . 
The perſon who did this was called Choragys. At Athens, the 
office of choragus was impoſed: on the archon ; at Rome on the 
Adiles. See ARCHoON and /EDILE. 535 
 Cnorvs is likewiſe uſed in muſick, where, at certain periods of a 
ſong, the whole company are to join the finger, in repeating cer- 
_ »tain couplets, verſes, or clauſes. * = 
CHOSE, Thing, in law, is uſed in various circumſtances, and with 
various epithets; 6:4 1 | 


an annuity, obligation, covenant, c. 
C . in Action may alſo be called Choſe in Suſpence, as having no 
real exiſtence; and not being properly in poſſeſſion. 
Chosk Local, is ſomething annexed to a place, v. g. a mill. 
Chosk Tranſitory, ſomething movable, and which may be tran- 
ſported from place to place. TR 
'CHRISM, ' Xpigpu@, oil conſecrated by the biſhop, and uſed in the 
:  Romiſh, and Greek churches, in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, 
- confirmation, ordination, and extreme unction. See Orr, OR- 
PDINATION, EXTREME UNC TION, c. ed | 
The Chriſm is prepared on Holy Thurſday with a world of cere- 
mony. In Spain, it was antiently the cuſtom for the biſhop to 
take one third of a fol for the Chriſin diſtributed to each church; 
on account of the balſam that entered its compoſition. 
Du Cange obſerves, there are two kinds of Chri/m; the one pre- 
pared of oil and balſam, uſed in baptiſm, confirmation, and or- 
dination ; the other of oil alone, conſecrated by the biſhop, uſed 
antiently for the catechumens, and ſtill in extreme unction. 
The Maronites, before their reconcilement with Rome, beſides 
oil and balſam, uſed musk, ſaffron, cinnamon, roſes, white frank- 
incenſe, and ſeveral other drugs mentioned by Rynaldus, in 1541, 
with the doſes of each. The jeſuit Dandini, who went to mount 
Libanus in quality of the pope's nuntio, ordained, in a ſynod 
held there in 1596, that Chr:/m, for the future ſhould be made 
only of two ingredients, oil and balſam; the one repreſenting the 
human nature of Jeſus Chriſt, the other his divine nature. 
The action of impoſing the Chri/m, is called Chriſmatzon : this 
the generality of the Romiſh divines hold to be the next matter 
of the ſacrament of confirmation. See CONFIRMATION. 
The Chriſmation in baptiſm, is performed by the prieſt; that in 
confirmation by the biſhop: that in ordination, c. is more u- 
ſually filed Lucian. See Uxc To“. 2 
CnRISM Pence, CHRISMATIS Denarii, or CHRISMALES Denarii, 
| a tribute antiently paid to the biſhop by the pariſh clergy, for their 
Chriſm, conſecrated at Eaſter for the enſuing year: this was af- 
terwards condemned as ſimoniacal. | WE 
CHRISOM, CHRI$MALE, was antiently the face-cloth, or piece 
of linnen laid over the child's head when he was baptized. | 
Whence, in our bills of mortality, children who die in the month 


| 


are called Chriſams.— The ti between the 
baptiſm, was 1 1 T. Uurch kad 
CHRIST,* an appellation uſually added to Jeſus: 2 

therewith, denominating the Aaſiab, or ſaviour of 


- 
a 


* The word in the original Gr 


Order of. CRI, a military order, founded in 1218 
vi ki : - 318, by Dio- 
* ws I. king of Portugal, to animate his nobles againſt the 


| Pope John confirmed it in 1320, and appointed the kn; 
rule of St. Bennet. Alexander VI. —— them — 5 
The order became afterwards inſenbly reunited to the 8 of 


* rtugal; and the king took upon him the adminiſtration there. 


The arms of the order are, gules, a patriarchal ; 
with another croſs argent. They 2 | — — 
at Caſtromarin; afterwards they removed to the City f Tho 
_ mar, as being nearer the Moors of Andaluſia, and Eſtramadurz 
CHRIST is alſo the name of a military order in Livonia es 
in 1205, by Albert biſhop of Riga, The end of their inſtitu 
on was to defend the new chriſtians who were converted eve 6 
day in Livonia, but perſecuted by the heathens. as 
They wore on their clokes a ſword with a croſs over it; whence 
they were alſo denominated Brothers of the Sword, 
CHRISTENING. See the article Ba PT ISM. | 
CHRISTIAN, ſomething that relates to Chriſt. See Carer 
Ihe king of France bears the title, or ſirname of the Mef Chri- 
lian King,” Rex Chriftianiſſonus. The French antiquaries trace 
the origin of the appellation up to Gregory the great; who wri- 
ting a letter to Charles Marte], occaſionally gave him that title, 
which his ſucceſſors have ſince retained, St TITLE. | 
Lambecius, in the IIId tome of his catalogue of the emperor's li- 
brary, holds, that the quality of Ae. Chriſtian was not aſcribed 
to the antient French kings, Louis le Debonair, &c. as kings 
of France, but as emperors of Germany: the French hiſtorians 
endeavour to refute this plea. . 
CHRISTIAN Church. See the article CHR cn. 
CHRISTIAN Court, Curia CHRISTIANITATIs, deriotes the eccle- 
ſiaſtical or biſhop's Court; in contradiſtinction to civil courts, 
which are called King's Courts, Curiæ Domini Regis. See Courr, 
CHRISTIAN Name, that given at baptiſm. See Name. | 
CHRISTIAN Religion, that inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt. See Reti- 
Slo, and REVELATION. Hirne FE 
CHRISTIAN is peculiarly and abſolutely uſed for a perſon who be- 
lieves in Chriſt, and is baptized in his name. 
The name Chri/tian was firſt given at Antioch, to ſuch as be- 
lieved in Chriſt, as we read in the Acts: till that time they were 
Called Diſciples. 03 e jb] 
CHRISTIANS of St. John, a corrupt ſect of Chri/tians, very nume- 
rous in Baſſora, and the neighbouring towns. See Sa Bax. 
They formerly inhabited along the river Jordan, where St. John 
baptized; and it was thence they had their name. But after the 
Mahometans became maſters of Paleſtine, they retired into Me- 
ſopotamia and Chaldæa. | EY Ont” 1 | 
They hold an anniverſary feaſt of five days; during which, they 
all go to their biſhops, who baptize them with. the baptiſm of 
St. John: their baptiſm is alſo performed in rivers, and that only 
on ſundays. See BAPTISM... „ et a. 
They have no notion of the third perſon in the trinity; nor have 
they any canonical books, but abundance full of charms, c. 
Their biſhopricks deſcend by inheritance, as our eſtates do; 
though they have the ceremony of an election. 4 — 
CHRISTIANS of St. Thomas, or San Tuma, a ſect of antient Chri- 
/tians, found in the Eaſt-Indies, when the Europeans touched at 
the port of Calecut; who pretend to be deſcended from thoſe 
S. Thomas converted in the Indies: whence the name. 
The natives call them, by way of contempt, Nazarenes; their 
more honourable appellation is Mappuleymer.” See THOM EAN. 
Some learned men in Europe ſay, it was not St. Thomas the a- 
poſtle that converted that country, but another St. Thomas: o- 
thers ſay, it was a Neſtorian merchant, called Thomas. It is cer- 
tain they are Neſtorians, and have been fo a long time; inſo- 
much, that Chriſtians of St. Thomas, now paſſes for the name 
of a ſect. See NRSTORIA N. | 
They have a patriarch, who reſides at Moſul.— The pope has 
made ſeveral attempts to reduce them under his obedience, but 
to no purpoſe. : | | . | 
CHRIST MASS, the feaſt of the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt. See 
FE AST, NATIvITY, 1 —— . RN 
It appears from S. Chryſoſtom, that in primitive ti 
Chriſtmaſs and celebrated at one and the ſame 
feaſt: that father obſerves, it was but of a little while that 
Chriſtmaſs had been celebrated at Antioch on the mew. 
fifth of December, as a diſtinR feaſt; and that the uſe then, 
came from the weft, He adds, that the Armenians made of 
one feaſt of them, as low as the XIIth century. See EI E 


NY. 


CHRI- 


CHR 


| A 
CHRISTOLTT) becauſe they deſtroyed the humanity of Chriſt: 
nus; 


that * See HELL, Sc. 


The word comes from the Greek Xeuwee, Chriſt, and Ave, 2 76. 
AI. in rhetoric, a colour, or fair pretence. See CoLOUR. 


| is Greek, Tee, Which literally denotes Colour. _ 
C Hep in prin Fog the article CHROMATIC  __. \ 
CHROMATIC, in the antient muſick, the ſecond of the genera, 
or kinds, in-which the GENES intervals were ſubdivided into 
cinnous ENUs. a eb: e 
The ocher two Ende b the Enharmonic, and the Diatonic. 
ARMONIC, and DiA role. 
1 — abounds in ſemitones: it had its name, either by 
reaſon the Greeks marked it with the character of colour, which 
they call xte; or, as P. Parran ſuggeſts, becauſe the Chromatic 
kind is a medium between the other two, as colour is between 
black and white: or becauſe the Chromatic kind varies and em- 
belliſhes the diatonic kind, by its ſemitones; which have the 
ſame effect in muſick, with variety of colours in painting. 
Ariſtoxenus divides the Chromatic genus into three ſpecies; the 
Molle, Hemiolion, and Tonicum: Ptolemy into Molle or Antiguum, 
and Intenſum. See SPECIES. 1 1 | 
Theſe ſpecies were alſo called Chroai, or colours of the genera: 
the molle expreſſes a progreflion by ſmall intervals, the intenſum 
by greater. | ; Bo 
[7 The Chromatic and enharmonic kinds, 'only contain the ſmalleſt 
of the diatonic degrees; ſo as they have the ſame proportion to 
the diatonic, as fractions have to integers. ; ; | 
Boethius, and after him Zarlin, attribute the invention of the 
Chromatic genus to Timotheus a Mileſian, in the time of Alex- 
ander the great. The Spartans baniſhed it their city, by reaſon 
of its ſoftneſs. I 5 8 3 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a loſs what uſe the an- 
tients could make of theſe diviſions, and ſubdiviſions into genera 
and ſpecies. All acknowledged the diatonic to be the true me- 
lody; the others ſeem only humorous irregularities, calculated to 
leaſe the fancy by their novelty and oddneſs; and were beſides 
fo very difficult, that few, if any, are ſaid to have ever practiſed 
them accurately. See Musk. Jos | 
CHROMATIC is alſo uſed, in painting, for the colouring ; which 
makes the third part of the art of painting. See CoLOURING. 
CHRONIC,*. CyronicaL, in medicine, is applied to a ſlow diſ- 
. eaſe, which laſts a long time; at leaſt upwards of forty days: 
ſuch as are the gout, dropſy, aſthma, &c. See DisEast. 
The word comes from the Greek x, Time. 1 
Chronic diſeaſes ſtand in oppoſition to acute diſeaſes, which are 


ſpeedy, and haſten to a criſis; as fevers, ſmall-pox, Cc. See 


ACUTE. 8 | 2 
Chronic diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natural defect in 
the conſtitution ; or to an irregular manner of living, 


Moſt of the Chronical diſeaſes, ſays Dr. Cheyne, the infirmities 


of old age, and the ſhort periods of the lives of Engliſhmen, are 
. owing to repletion : this is evident hence, that evacuation of 
one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of their remedy, See 
RePLETION, and EVACUATION. | 8 Ps 
The ſources of Chronical diſtempers, fays the ſame author, ate, 
1. Viſcidity in the juices, or the over-largeneſs of their conſtitu- 
ent particles; which not being ſufficiently broken by the con- 
coctive powers, ſtop, or retard the circulation. Or, 2. Too 
great abundance of ſharp acrimonious falts ; whereby the juices 
| themſelves are rendered fo corroſive, as to burſt or wear out the 
ſolids. Or, 3. A relaxation, or want of due force and ſpringi- 
neſs of the ſolids themſelves. „55 
An exceſs in the quantity of our meat and drink begets the firſt; 
the bad condition of the ſame foods the ſecond; and both toge- 
ther, with want of due exerciſe, the third. See Foop, Exkk- 
CISE, Oc, * 
CHRONICLE, Crronicon, denotes a hiſtory digeſted in order 
of time; though the term is ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking of our 
old Engliſh hiſtories, as Holinſhead's Chronicle, Stow's Chronicle, 
&c. See HisTory, c. c 
CHRONOGRAM, * a kind of compoſition whoſe numeral letters 
joined together, make up ſome date, or epocha. See ANAGRAM. | 


The word is compoſed of eO, Time, and yeguua, Leiter. 
CHRONOLOGY * the art of meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing time]; 


© he deſcended into hell, body and ſoul ; and | 


- ys 4. be- and conſequently that of arithmetic, geometry, and trigonome- 
a ſect of hereticks mentioned by wow try, both plain and ſpherical ; but alſo a world of application to 
the antient monuments. Its uſe is very great: it is called one of 


hte; akending to heayen with his divinity | the eyes of hiſtory; and ſerves good purpoſes in theology. 


The more eminent writers, on Chronology, among the antients, 
are Julius Africanus in the IIId century; Dionyſius Exiguus, 
Euſebius, and Cyril. 

Among the moderns, Bede, Funccius, Mercator, Lilius, Clavius, 
Scaliger, Vieta, Petavius, Caſſini, Munſter, Calviſius, Hardouin, 
Capellus, Uſher, Marſham, Helvicus, I. Voſſius, Pagi, &c. 
CHRONOMETER)* a general name for any inſtrument uſed in 
the meaſuring of time. See TiME, 
The word is compoſed of ee, Time, and usregr, menſura, 


meaſure. 
In which ſenſe, clocks, watches, dials, c. are Chronometers. 
Though there are ſome inſtruments peculiarly called by the 
name Chronometer ; particularly one deſcribed by M. Sauveur, in 
his Principles of Acouſtics. See CLOCK, WaTcn, &c, 
CHRYSALIS,* a term uſed by ſome modern writers of natural hi- 
ſtory of inſets, in the ſame 455 with nympha. See Nymena, 
„and AURRIA,  _ 
* The- word ſeems to imply a ef yellow, or golden colour, 
uſual in the nymphæ of ſome ſpecies of inſects: from the Greek 
evo ©, gold: but this is purely accidental, and is not found in 
all nymph. | 
Some confine the word Chryſalis to the nympha of butterflies and 
moths. See Ixs ECT. %s 
CHRYSARGYRUM),# a tribute formerly levied on courteſans, 
and the like perſons of evil fame. | 
Hoffman ſays, it was paid in gold and ſilver ; whence its name, 
p, gold, and apyup@r, 3 | 
Zoſimus ſays, that Conſtantine firſt ſet it on foot; though there 
appear ſome traces of it in the life of Caligula by Suetonius ; 
and that of Alexander by Lampridius. Evagrius ſays, Conſtan- 
tine found it eſtabliſhed, and had ſome thoughts of aboliſhing it. 
It was paid every four years: ſome ſay, all petty traders were lia- 
ble to it. It was aboliſhed: by Anaſtaſius. on | 
M. Godeau thinks, the Chry/argyrum was a general tribute, le- 
vied every four. years, on perſons of all conditions, rich and poor, 
ſlaves and freemen : nay, even on all animals, as low as dogs; 
for each whereof they paid ſix oboli. 3 
CHRYSOBERYL, a precious ſtone; being a kind of pale beryl, 
with a tincture of yellow. See BERYL. | 
CHRYSOCOLLA,* a mineral falt uſed by the antients in the 
ſoldering of gold, &c. and frequently alſo in phyſic, as an eſcha- 
rotic, reſolvent, and dryer. See Plin, Hiſt. Nat. I. 33. c. 5. ſee 
alſo GoLD, SOLDERING, Sc. | 
9 2 term is formed of the Greek, xpue O, gold, and xxx, 
1 = 
Chriſecolla is repreſented by Pliny as found in mines of gold, fil- 
ver, copper, and lead: its colour is various, according to that of 
the matter in which it is found ; yellow if among gold, white in 
ſilver, green in copper, and black in lead. | | 
The Arabs, and inhabitants of Guzuratte, call it Tincar, or Tin- 
cal. The beſt is that found in copper mines; and the worſt, in 
thoſe of lead. In Europe, it is confounded with Borax. See 
Bok ax. | hs 1 
CHRYSOCOLLA is alſo the name of a fort of precious ſtone, men- 
tioned by Pliny, I. 37. c. 10. who alſo calls it Amphitane - he de- 


that it has the virtue of attracting iron, and even gold. 
But this, in all probability, is fabulous ; and the one he ſpeaks 
of is apparently no other than the chryſolite, '. 


CHRYSOLITE, a precious ſtone of a dusky green colour, with a 


5 


caſt of yellow, See PRECIous Store.” 


The Chry/zlite of the antients is no other than the topaz of the 
moderns. See Topaz. | 5 


CHRYSOLITE is alſo a generical name which the antients gave to 


all precious ſtones, wherein the yellow, or golden was the pre- 
vailing colour. See GEM. 3 

When the ſtone was green, they called it Chryſepraſin: the red 
and blue too had their particular denominations, which expreſſed 
their colour; the gold being ſignified by Chryſo ; which ſtill be- 
We know but few of theſe Chryſelites now; or rather, they are 
referred to the ſpecies of ſtones which they approach the neareſt 
to; the green to the emerald, the red to the ruby; and fo of the 
reſt, See EMERALD, Rur, Sc. | | | 


or the doctrine of epochas, &c. See Time, Erocna, &c. CHRYSTAL, . CRYSTAL. 
© The word k componaded of the Greek eO, Tine, and . | CHRYSTALLINE. See J CRYSTALLINE. 
70, Diſcourſe. | PROS. ICHRYTSTALLIZATION. (CxvsTrALLIZATTON. 


Sturmius divides Chronlyy into five diſtin& branches, vir. .me-|CHRYSTAL Mineral, the fame as Sal Prunella. See PRUNELLA. 
taphyſical, phyſical, political, hiſtorical; and eccleſiaſtical ; ac- | CHUB. See FrsHiNnG. N e Ot . 


cor ling to the various relations, or habitudes wherein time is con- | CHUPMESSAHITES;* a ſe& among the Mahometans, who be- 


lidered; viz. as in it ſelf; as connected and ſubjected to the af- 

fections, ſtates, and alterations of natural things; as 'accom- | 
modated to civil uſes; as matched with events that paſs in the 
world; and particularly, as it relates to the celebration of Eafter. | 
See Hour, Day, WEEK, MonTH, Year, CaLEnDAR, Cy-| 


CLE, PERIOD, EpacT, EasTER, Cc. 


There is more difficulty in Chronhyy than every one is aware of 
tr | 


* : 


. 


lieve that Jeſus Chriſt is God, and the true Meſſiah, the redeemer 
of the world ; but without rendering him any publick, or de- 
e | 
© 3 in the Turkiſh language, fignifies protector of the 
-Chriftians,. 1 * nl 

Ricaut ſays, there are abundance of theſe Chupmeſſabites a- 
mong the people of faſhion” in Turky, and ſome even in the 
„ d / . 39 


1 uires not only the knowledge of aſtronomy and geography, | 


» 


ſcribes it as of a gold colour, and of a ſquare figure; adding, 


— 


CHURCH, an aſſembly of perſons united by the profeſſion of the 
ſame Chriſtian faith, and the participation of the ſame ſacra- 
ments. 0 | 

Bellarmin, and the Romiſh divines, to this definition add, Under 
the ſame pope, ſovereign pontiff, and vicar 1 Jeſus Chrift on earth : 
in which circumſtance it is that the Romith, and reformed notion 
of Church differ. See PoPE. _ 

Amelotte, and others, make a viſible head, or chief, eſſential to a 
Church : accordingly, among the catholics, the pope ; in Eng- 
land the king, arc reſpectively allowed heads of the Church. Bi- 
ſhop Hoadly ſets aſide the notion of a viſible head: Chriſt alone, 
according to him, is head of the church; which poſition he has 
maintained with great addreſs, in a celebrated ſermon before the 
late king on thoſe words, My kingdom is not of this world ; and in 
the ſeveral vindications thereof, _ 3 
Sometimes, we conſider Church in a more extenſive ſenſe, and di- 
vide it into ſeveral branches. The Church Militant is the aſſem- 
bly of faithful on earth. Church Triumphant, that of the faith- 
ful already in glory. — To which the catholics add the Church 
Patient, that of the faithful in purgatory. 

The term eccliſia, aunν,˖ü, ſynonymous with our Church, is 
uſed in the Greek and Latin profane authors for any kind of pub- 
lick aſſembly; and even for the place where the aſſembly is held. 
The ſacred and eccleſiaſtical writers ſometimes alſo uſe it in the 
ſame ſenſe; but ordinarily reſtrain the term to the Chriſtians; as 
the term fynagegue, which originally ſignifies nearly the fame 
thing, is in like manner reſtrained to the Jews. See SYNA- 
GOGUE. | 

Thus, in the new teſtament, the Greek exxans:a, ſignifies almoſt 
always, either the place deſtined for prayer, as 1 Cor. xiv. 34. or 
the afſembly of the faithful diffuſed over the whole earth, as Epheſ. 
v. 24. or the faithful of a particular city, or province, as 2 Cor. 
viii. 1, 2. or even of a ſingle family, as Rom. xvi. I. or the pa- 
ſtors or miniſters of a Church, as Matt. xviii. 17. | 

The chriftian Church is frequently divided into Greek and Latin. 

Greek, or Eaſtern CHURCH, comprehends the Churches of all the 
countries antiently ſubje& to the Greek, or eaſtern empire; and 
through which their language was carried; i. e. all the ſpace ex- 
tended from Greece to Meſopotamia and Perſia, and thence into 
Egypt ; which has been divided ever fince the time of the em- 
peror Photius, from the Roman Church. See GREEK Church. 

Latin, or Weſtern CHURCH, comprehends all the Churches of Italy, 
France, Spain, Africa, the north, and all other countries whither 
the Romans carried their language. See LArIx, GW. 
Great-Britain, part of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of the 
north, have been ſeparated hence ever ſince the time of Henry 
VIII. and conſtitute what we call the Reformed Church, and what 
the Romaniſts call the weſtern ſchiſm; as the Greek Church does 

the eaſtern one. See REFORMATION. 


The Reformed CHURCH is again divided into the Lutheran Church, 


the Calviniſt Church, the Church of England, &c. See Lu- 
THERANISM, CALVINISM, &c. | 
CHuRcn is alſo uſed for a chriſtian temple, built and conſecrated to 
the honour of God; and, antiently, under the invocation of 
ſome particular faint, whoſe name it aſſumed, See TEMPLE ; 
| ſee alſo ConsEcR ATION, &c. 
In this ſenſe, Churches are variouſly denominated, according to 
their rank, degree, diſcipline, &c. as Metropolitan Church, Pa- 
triarchal Church, Cathedral Church, Parochial Church, Cardinal 
Church, &c. See each under its proper article, METRoPoL1s, 
PATRIARCH, CATHEDRAL, PAROCHIAL, CARDINAL, c. 
In eccleſiaſtical writers, we meet with Grand Church, for the 
chief church of a place; particularly in the Greek liturgy, for 
the Church of S. Sophia at Conſtantinople, the ſee of the patri- 
arch, founded by Conſtantine, and conſecrated under Juſtinian : 
It was at that time ſo magnificent, that Juſtinian is ſaid to have 
cried out in the conſecration thereof, æ.¹πν]ỹqm = R,ED-ꝑM I have 
out-done thee, Solomon. The dome, which is faid to have been 
the firſt that was built, is 330 foot diameter. See Doux. 


The firſt Church publickly built by the chriſtians, ſome authors | 


maintain to be that of S. Saviour at Rome; founded by Conſtan- 


tine: others contend, that ſeveral Churches abroad, called by the | 
name of S. Peter Vivus, were. built in honour of that apoſtle du- | 


ring his life-time, 


Mhther-CHuR cn, matrix eccleſia. See MorhER-Church. 


CHuRcn, with regard to architecture, Daviler defines a large ob- 


long edifice, in form of a ſhip, with nave, choir, iſles, chapel, 
belfry, Sc. See each part under its proper head, NAvE, CHoiR, 
CHAPEL, Oc. 
Simple CHURCH, is nd 
CHuRen with Jes, that which has a row of porticos, 
vaulted galleries with chapels in its circumference. 
Chunch ma Greek Croſs, that where the length of the tranſverſe 
rt is equal to that of the nave; ſo called, becauſe moſt of the 


83 Churches are built in this form. 
Cnvuncu in a Latin Croſs, that whoſe nave is longer than the croſs 
part, as moſt of the Gothic Churches. f | 
CHurcn in Retonds,. that whole plan is a perfect circle, 
of the Pantheon. See RoToNnDo, Ge. | 


that which has only a nave and a choir. 
in form of 


For the form of the antient Greek Churches, when they had all | 
their parts, it was as follows: firſt was a porch, or portico, called | 


in imitation | 


CH'Y 


the vaunt-nave, Fpovers, adorned with | 
and on the inſide ſurrounded with a 2 the mil. nde 
into a ſecond pare: 


was a door, through which they paſſed 
The firſt of theſe porticos was deſtined for the Ene ; 

penitents in the firſt ſtage of their repentance ; hy men, and 
much longer, deſtined for penitents of the ſecond ogg Was 
Catechumens, and hence called rep dy, frula « * ls, and the 
placed in it began to be ſubject to the di inline of 2 thoſe 
Theſe two porticos took up about one third of the e 


ee See CATECHUMEN, e. . 
rom the ſecond portico, they paſſed i | ' 
took up near another third of the Ch hon „O, which 
one fide of the nave, was the ambo, where 8 er 
prieſts read the goſpel and preached, See Au BO The g ons and 
deſtined for the reception of the people who he == 
prayens See Nave. e 
ear the entrance of this was the bapti | 
Beyo ER and FownT. | 3 oy font. See Bar. 
ond the nave was the choir, xp, ſet with 
the firſt ſeat on the right, hy the 1 oo 
Cn or _— See Chor, Qc. ee 
rom the choir, they aſcended by ſte 1 
was entered at three Bon The 117 aca i moan re 
its length; a great one in the middle; under which 2 hy Fi 
tar, crowned with a baldachin, ſupported by four — wow 
. Sc. Under each of the at oa 
des, was a kind of 
yas A 5 a; table, or cupboard, in manner of a buffet. 
Though, of the Greek Churches now remaining | 
the parts above deſcribed ; moſt of them —— 
ruins, or converted into moſques. See Mosque. oj 
M. Frezier, engineer to the French king, and F. Cordemo 
regular canon, have diſputed the form of the antient and melon 
Churches, and the beſt manner of building them, with a A 
- _ - 2 55 the journals de Trevoux. . 
or the form of the Latin Churches, though it be vari 
all the variety be reduced to two rs. ix. thols in bom 3 
ſhip, and thoſe of a croſs. | 
8 Ho RCH -YVA RD, a ſacred place adjoining to a Church, deſtined for the 
interment of the deceaſed. See COEMETERIUM, Fux RRA L, Ec. 
CHURCH-Government, Diſcipline, &c. See EccLESIASTICAL, Go- 
'VERNMENT, DIscIPLINE, Policy, 6c, 
CHuRcH-REves. See the article CHURcH-WarDENs, 
CHURCH-ScoT, or CHURCHESSET, a payment, or contribution 
by the Latin writers frequently called primitiæ ſeminum; being, 
at firſt, a certain meaſure of wheat, paid to the prieſt on St. Mar- 
tin's day, as the firſt-fruits of harveſt, See PRIMITIX, and 
FiRSsT-Hruits. | 
T his was enjoined by the laws of king Malcolm IV. and Canut, 
c. 10. But after this, Church-Scot came to ſignify a reſerveot 
corn-rent paid to the ſecular prieſts, or to the religious ; and 
ſometimes was taken in ſo general a ſenſe as to include poultry, 
5 any other proviſion that was paid in kind to the religious. See 
11H. | 
CHuRcH-WARDENs, antiently called CHuxchH-REvxs, are off- 
cers choſen yearly in eaſter week, by the parſon and his pariſhio- 
ners, according to the cuſtom of the place ; to look to the Church, 
Church-yard, Church-revenues, &c. obſerve the behaviour of the 
pariſhioners with regard to faults that come under the juriſdiction 
of the eccleſiaſtical court; preſent ſcandalous livers to the bi- 
ſhop ; take care none preach without licenſe, &c. 
The Church-wardens are a kind of corporation ; and are enabled 
by law to ſue, and be ſued for any thing belonging to the Church, 
or the poor of the pariſh, See PARISH. 
CHYLE,# in the animal ceconomy, a whitiſh juice, into which the 
food is immediately converted by digeſtion, or more properly, by 
that firſt branch thereof called Chyl:fication. Sce CHYLIFICa- 


7 


TION, DIGESTION, c. 
* The word comes from the Greek xu, juice. 


The Chyle, Dr. Drake obſerves, is nothing but a mixture of the 
oily and aqueous parts of the food, incorporated with the faline 
ones ; which, while they yet remain mixed with the groſſer 
parts in the ſtomach, make a thick, whitiſh, partly fluid mak, 
called Chyme :. which, as ſoon as it is reduced to a conliſtence 
Jooſe enough to be obedient to the preſſure and periſtaltic motion 
of the ſtomach, is gradually thruſt out at the pylorus into the 
duodenum, and denominated Che. See Foop and CHYME- 
Thus is the Chy& begun to be formed in the ſtomach: It is per. 
feed in the inteſtines by the mixture of the bile and the pan 
creatic juice; and is thence received into the lacteal veins, which 
carry it to the receptaculum chyli, or Pecquet's reſervatory* 
thence it paſſes into the thoracic duct, which terminates 1 the 
left ſubclavian vein: in this vein, the Chyle ſirſt begins to m® 
with the blood; into which it is afterwards converted by the 
Action called ſangufication. See BLOOD. ; 3 
The 2 Chyle was changed into blood in the | 
ver; others of them in the heart : but the moderns, with 22 
reaſon, take the change to be effected by the blood it felt, in 
the parts of the body. See SANGUIFICATION, | 
Some take Cyyle to be the immediate matter of nutrition; o 


the blood, See NUTRITION. De 


ger inion, that in the digeſtion of meat in the ſto- 
Pr. Liber i - made a ſeparation, or ſolution of urinous ſalts, no 
oy in the rotting of plants, or animals: that the 
highly im ted with this urinous falt; that it owes 
Chyle > to the fermentation it acquires from that mixture : 
m wen, Chyl is conveyed into the venal blood, and with it 
no _ heart ; and is thence thrown out Chyle, as it comes in, 
_ inu pulſation, into the arteries: that as oft as it enters 
1 — arteries, it leaves behind part of its ſaline liquor, or 
* and conſequently abates of its colour: that when ſuffici- 
ently freed of its ſalts, it becomes a lympha; which ſeems to be 
— elſe but the reſidue of the Chyle not ye converted into 
blood ; 25 not yet ſufficiently depurated of its ſaline particles. See 
LYMPHA4A-. 55 
ICATION, the formation of the Chyle; or the a 
n= the ſood is changed into Chyl.. See Foop, and CHYLE. 
Chylfication is begun by comminuting, or breaking the aliment in 
the mouth, mixing it with faliva, and chewing it with the teeth. 
ASTICATION. | 
57 ſuch means, the food is reduced into a kind of pulp, which 
falling through the celophagus into the warm ſtomach, mixes 
with the juices thereof; and is thus diluted, begins to ferment, or 
putrify, and aſſumes a very difterent form from what it had be- 
fore ; growing either acid or rancid. See STOMACH. 
Here it mixes with a juice ſeparated from the blood by the glands 
of that part, whoſe excretory ducts open into the ſtomach 3; as 
alſo with the remains of the former aliment: and thus it becomes 
better macerated, diluted, diſſolved, and acquires ſtill a greater 
Vkeneſs to the animal fluids, and is called Chyme. See Coxcoc- 
Add to this, that the fleſhy membrane of the ſtomach continu- 


ally contracting and preſſing its contents by its periſtaltic motion, 


the more fluid parts through the pylorus into the duodenum ; 
along the ſides whereof, and the reſt of the inteſtina tenuia, the 
lacteals are planted; into the minute orifices whereof, the finer 
parts of the maſs is received. See PERISTALTIC Motion, IN- 
TEST INES, and LACTEALS. 
The fabrick of the ſtomach being conſidered, the heat of the 
circumambient parts, the pulſations of innumerable arteries, the 
great ſtrokes of the aorta underneath, the conſtant compreſſion 
of the diaphragma and abdominal muſcles; it muſt neceſſarily 
follow, that the finer parts of the aliment will be firſt expelled 
the ſtomach; and that the groſſer will remain; till, by the re- 
ted action of the fluids, and the contraction and pulſation of 
the ſolids, they alſo become fine enough to go off: thus is the ſto- 
mach left empty; and by means of its muſcular coat, reduced to 
a ſtate of contraction, and appetite renewed. See HUNGER. 
Thus will even the fleſhy membranes, cartilages, &c. of animals 
fed on, be ſqueezed, and obliged to give out their juices; and thus 
is a fluid obtained, that ſhall have in ſome meaſure the ſame pro- 
perties with thoſe of our bodies. | 
The juice being got through the pylorus into the inteſtines, its li- 
quefaction is ſtill promoted by its mixture with two other diſſol- 
vents, the panereatic juice and the bile; which divide and ſubti- 
lize thoſe parts that were left too groſs: and by the periſtaltic mo- 
tion of the guts it is protruded forwards. In the paſſage through 
the ſmall inteſtines, the finer part of the maſs, which we call the 
Chyle, enters the orifices of the lacteal veins of the firſt kind, 
wherewith the whole meſentery is intermixed ; which either 
alone, or together with the meſaraic veins, diſcharge themſelves 
into the glands at the baſis of the meſentery, 
Then the Chyle is taken up by the lacteals of the ſecond kind, and 
conveyed into glands between the two tendons of the diaphragma, 
known heretofore under the name of the lumbary glands, now 
called Pecquet's reſervatory ; whence it is carried to the heart by 
the thoracic duct and the ſubclavian vein ; wherein it begins to 
be mixed with the blood, and to circulate, and in time become 
aſſimilated thereto. See CixcULATION, ASSIMILATION, Ec. 
CHYLOSIS, Xvawors, in medicine, the action whereby the ali- 
ment is converted into Chyle, or Chyme, in the ſtomach, Qc. 
whether it be by a ferment in the ſtomach, or the contractile 
force of the ſtomach, or both. See CHyLIFICaT1ON, and Di- 
GESTION. 


CHYME, Xvyes, an animal juice, the fame with that commonly 
called Chyle. See Cys. | 


ing the word Chyme to the maſs of food, tc. while in the ſto- 
mach, ere it be ſufficiently comminuted and liquefied to paſs the 
pylorus into the duodenum, and thence into the lacteals, to be 
further diluted and impregnated with the pancreatic juice; where 
it commences Chyle,—Others diſtinguiſh and denominate them 
the contrary way, See CHymos. 
CHYMISTRY,* or CREMIST Rv, the art of ſeparating the ſe- 
veral ſubſtances whereof mixed bodies are compoſed, by means 
of fire; and of compoſing new bodies in the fire, by the mixture | 
of different ſubſtances or ingredients. See Fir x. 


Critieks are divided as to the et mol f th fry: 
it is uſually derived from the Greek . 9 3 


vice; or from ger, 
to melt. Boerhaave, and others, more juſtly derive it Gam the 
gyptian Chema, or Kema, black; and write it Chemia, not 


Chymia. Others, making Cham the inventor of Chym; 
rive the term from his name; ſupporting their emi 2 4 


occaſions a more intimate mixture, and by degrees works out 


Some, however, diſtinguiſh between Chyme and Chile; reſtrain-| 


CHY 


ſignification of the word = Cham, which in the Hebrew 
ebe, beat, hot, black ; all of them bearing ſome relation to 
the operation of Chymiftry. 

Chymiſiry is alſo known under various other names: it is ſome- 
times called the hermetical art, from a ſuppoſition of its being in- 
vented by Hermes Triſmegiſtus: See HenmeTiCc. Others call 
it, the Egyptian art, from the people among whom it was firſt 
praftiſed : others the /acred, or divine art; Poieſis, the art of 
making gold, &c. Others call it the ſpagyric art; Paracelſus, the 
hyſepic art: others pyrotechnia, &c. Sracrric, Hxrsso- 
Pic, PYROTECHNIA, r. p . 


The chief object of Cyymiſtry, is to analyſe, or decompound na- 
tural bodies; reduce them to their firſt principles; diſcover their 
hidden virtues, and demonſtrate their inner contexture, or the 
center, as they call it, wherein natural ſubſtances concur. In 
a word, Chymiſtry is the anatomy of natural bodies, by means of 
fire; which is the definition Hanneman gives us of the art. 
Boerhaave defines Chymi/iry more ſcientifically : © An art where- 
by ſenſible bodies contained in veſſels, or capable of being con- 
© tained therein, are ſo changed, by means of certain inſtruments, 
© and principally fire, that their ſeveral s and virtues are 
thereby diſcovered, with a view to philoſophy, medicine, &c. 
This definition appears very prolix and circumſtantial, and more 
like a deſcription than a definition ; but with all his endeavours, 
that author aſſures us, he could not frame a . 
expreſs the full ſcope, object, and inſtruments o „ 10 as 
to diftinguiſh it 2 every other art: which is a point all the 
writers of Chymi/try have fumbled at. ; 
For Chymi/try cannot juſtly be called the art of reſolving bodies, as 
Regius, Paracelſus, &c. define it; ſince mechanicks will alſo do 
that: nor is the matter mended, by ſaying, it is the art of ana- 
Heng bodies by fire; as Helmont has done: nor by ſalt, as others 
would have it. Theſe definitions include only a part, inſtead of 
the whole. And with as little propriety is it termed, the art of /e- 
parating the pure from the impure ; inaſmuch as it compounds as 
well as ſeparates, and frequently mixes the pure with the impure. 
Chymiſtry, on this footing, appears a very extenſive art: Its ob- 
ject, or the materia chymica, is all ſenſible bodies, capable of being 
contained in veſſels; and is accordingly divided into three king- 
doms, fff, vegetable, and animal, See Body, Foss1t, VEGE- 
TABLE, &c. | 
The operations of Chymi/try, include all the changes produced in 
bodies by natural agents or inſtruments, viz, decoction, infuſion, 
exhalation, calcination, extraction, diſtillation, bears &c. 
See OPERATION, and ELEMENT; fee alſo DecocT1on, Ix- 
FUSION, EXHALATION, DISTILLATION, CALCINATION, Ex- 
TRACTION, c. | 
The effects, or productions of Chymi/try, may be reduced to ma- 
Herr, extratts, tinctures, elixirs, and clyſſus's. See Ma Is TER, 
XTRACT, TINCTURE, EL1xiR, c. | 
The inſtruments, or agents of Chymiſtry, whereby its operations 
are performed, are fire, water, air, earth, menſtruums, and inſtru- 
ments properly ſo called, as alembics, cucurbits, retorts, pelicans, fur - 
naces, and lutes, See FIRE, Alx, WATER, EARTH, Men- 
3 ALEMBIC, CUCURBIT, RETORT, FURNACE, and 
UTE, 
Chymiſtry is an art of very great antiquity, and is held by ſome 
very learned perſons to have been practiſed in the antediluvian 
world. Cham, the ſon of Noah, is commonly held to have been 
its inventor, from whom it is ſuppoſed to have taken its name. 
Others refer the invention to Tubal Cain, whom the ſcripture 
records as the inventor of inſtruments of braſsand iron, This is 
pretty certain, that ſome of the higheſt and moſt difficult things 
1 © try, my have been known by him; among which are 
the ſeparating and purifying of copper and iron, the making 
braſs, &c. See bows, = 4 8 * 
The firſt mention we find made of the art; is in Zoſimus, the 
Panopolite, who lived about the year of Chriſt 400. In the ſa- 
* cred writings, fays that author, we find certain Genii ſpoke of, 
* who had commerce with women. Hermes ſays as much in his 
books upon nature; and ſcarce any author but has ſome foot- 
© ſteps of this tradition, Theſe Genii, intoxicated with the love 
of women, diſcovered them all the ſecrets of nature; and 
taught them abundance of things unfit for them to know: for 
* which reaſon they were baniſhed from heaven. The book 


* wherein their ſecrets was contained, was called Chema; and 
© hence the name Chemia, or Chymia. 


The text of ſcripture Zoſimus here refers to, is that paſſage in 


pa The fons of God ſaw the daughters of men, and took them 
0 wife, | | 
This antediluvian origin of Chymiſtry is confirmed by Tertullian: 
The angels that fell, ſays that . diſcovered 201 and ſilver 
to men, with the arts of working them, of dying wool, c. for 
* which reaſon they were baniſhed, as is related-by Enoch.” 
Borrichius looks on theſe ſſages as authentic; but adds, that 
Enoch was miſtaken, for tha 
real angels; but the deſcendants of Seth and Tubal Cain, who 
degenerating from their fathers, gave themſelves up to criminal 
wears = the women deſcended from Cain; and in the 
| ir intrigues, divulged the ſecrets God had tru 
th 0 * ulg had truſted 
this as it will, Chymiſtry, no doubt, was firſt practiſed in 
Egypt. According to Moſes, Tubal Cain ſhould be the firft in- 
| ventor, 


t-the angels he ſpeaks of, were not 
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ventor. Profane authors refer it to Vulcan; and ſome of the 
lateſt and beſt criticks endeavour to ſhew, that Tubal Cain and 
Vulcan were the ſame ; as, indeed, there is found a great reſem- 
blance between their names. | 
After Tubal Cain, the firſt Chymift we read of is Moſes; whole 
skill in Chymiftry is inconteſtable, from his burning and pulveri- 
zing the golden calf the Iſraclites had ſet up, and giving it the 
people to drink. There is ſcarce a more difficult operation in all 
Chymiftry, than to make gold potable. See Gol p. 
Cihmiſiry had the common fate of the other arts, at the declen- 
ſion of the eaſtern empire: and lay buried and forgot till the 
time of Roger Bacon, who retrieved it. He was followed by 
Lully, Ripley, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Glau- 
ber, Boyle, Lemery, Homberg, &c. by whom the art has been 
carried to its preſent degree of perfection. RN 
The firſt Chymiſts confined themſelves to metals: in theſe latter 
ages, the bounds of Chymi/?ry have been greatly enlarged ; and 
plants, animals, minerals, Sc. have been taken into it. ; 
It is but of late that Chymi/try has been applied to the preparation 
of medicincs: Baſil Valentine, and Arnoldus de Villa Nova, ſeem 
to have been the firſt that attempted it. Paracelſus and Van 
Helmont carried it to ſuch a length, as to render medicine al- 
moſt wholly chymical. See MEDICINE. | 
Chymiſtry is divided into metallurgia, alchymia, chymical pharmacy, 
and chymical phil:ſophy. See METALLURGIA, ALCHYMY, &c. 
Some authors obſerve, that Diocleſian, after the taking of Alex- 
andria, ordered all the books of Chymiftry, antiently wrote by the 
Egyptians, for making gold and ſilver, to be ſought out and burnt; 
that they might not have the power of enriching themſelves by 
this art, or of putting themſelves, by this means, into a condition 
of revolting again. 
Authors on the ſubject of Chmiſiry are very numerous: Borel 
has publiſhed a catalogue of moſt of them, under the title of 
bibliotheca chymica ; containing the names of above four thouſand. 
Boerhaave is the lateſt, fulleſt, and apparently the beſt ; he has 
given both the hiſtory, theory, and practice, in an orderly, and 
ſcientifical way. Dr. Freind has reduced Chymiſtry to Newtonia- | 
»ſm, and accounted for the reaſons of the operations on mecha- 
nical principles. 1 | 
CHYMOSIS,* Xvuwrs, in medicine, the act of making, or pre- 
paring Chyme. See CHYME. | 
The word comes from xvp@-, ſuccus, of xe, funds, I melt. 
Chymsfis, according to ſome, is the ſecond of the concoctions made 
in the body; being a repeated preparation of the moſt impure and 
groſs parts of the chyle, which being rejected by the lacteals, is 
imbibed by the meſeraics, and thence carried to the liver, to be 
there elaborated, purified, and ſubtilized afreſh. See Cox coc- 
TION. | 
It is of this, according to Rogers, that the animal ſpirits are 
formed, See SPIRITS. | 
CHymoss,* or rather CHemos1s, is alſo uſed for an inflamma- 
tion of the eyelids, which turns out their infide to fight. 
* In which ſenſe, the word comes from the Greek X24%, biſco, I 
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CICATRICULA; in natural hiſtory, a little whitiſh ſpeck, or 
veſicle, in the coat of the yolk of an egg; wherein the firſt 
changes appear towards the formation of the chick. See YOLK. 

The Cicatricula is what is otherwiſe called the eye of the egg. 

See EGG. 
CICATRISIVE, CIcATRIZAxs, in medicine, is applied to ſuch 

remedies as are very deſiccative; and on that account aid nature 

to repair the skin, and to form a cicatrix, or eſchar. See Cica- 

TRIX. | 

Such are Armenian bole, powder of tutty, the unguent diapom- | 
| pholygis, deſiccativum rubrum, Sc. 
Cicatriſiue medicines are otherwiſe called 2ſcharotics, epulatichs, in- 

carnatives, agglutinants, &c. See EruLoric, EscHARoOTic, Ix- 
cAR NATIVE, &c. 

CICA TRIX,“ in medicine, c. a little ſeam, or elevation of cal- 
lous fleſh, riſing on the skin, and remaining there after the heal- 

ing of a wound, &c. ordinarily called a ſcar, or char. See Es- 

- CHAR, WounD, c. 

Some derive the word from circa cutem : others fetch cicatrix 
from occccatrix, the cicatrix being only obduio vulneris, the 
covering up, or hiding of the wound : but it is better derived 

| from — which has the ſame force; of the verb cæcare, 
to biind. 
The Cicatrix is the ſame with regard to the joining of the fleſhy | 
parts, as a callus is to the bones. Sce Ca LLus. 

In young infants, theſe callofities, or ſcars, ſometimes much di- 
miniſh, and oftentimes quite vaniſh when come to age, as is par- 
ticularly obſerved in the pits of the ſmall-pox : and, in growing, 

they are ſometimes obſerved to change their ſituation. | 

CICUTA, a vegetable poiſon, celebrated both among antients and 
moderns. See Polsox. 

The modern Cicuta is the plant hemlock; whereof there are two 
kinds: the Cicuta, abſolutely fo called, or ccuta major; and ci- 
cuta minor. he Tents 

© The firſt grows in places a little moift, in the ſhade, among old 

, ruins, or along roads. So many unhappy effects have been expe- | 

* rienced from it, that its uſe, internally, is by no means to be re- 
commended : and yet ſome perſons boaſt of it as a powerful ſu- 

dorific. Externally it may be applied, to reſolve wens, and hard- 


Cicura is alſo uſed, chiefly among the antients 


CIDER, or Crx, a brisk, tart, cool liquor, prepared from ap- 
Hamer of making Cy DER. The fruit is 


If the apples 


CIDERKIN, or Purre, is a li 


C1ID 


neſſes of the i, 
8 


by it after death, ſpirit of wi Coagulated 
oy on Poiſons. TON noe hy lame. | See Mead's Ef. 
he 1 


tr Cicuta is not les dangerous than the 85 
oP ed more violent, as well as more haſty 4 CNL is eyen 
ere perſons have been rendered delirious, by eating 258 
wherein Cicuta has been uſed inſtead of parfly.— Accor, dhe 
2 Ar 8 r 3 Foun enmity to the brain, as ca; a. by 
er marinus to the lun 3 
eee nus to the lungs, See the fol- 


for a poi 
plant called Ci, Vo nous 


1 -w liquor, agar ay from a uta aguati 
the common poiſon wherewi Ls ts 
hes were put to 8 w e ee 
he Cicuta of the antients is a ſecret now ſcarce 
diſcovered. Wepfer, in an expreſs treatiſe on rr 
have it the Oenanthe cicutæ facie, fucco virgſo; which he def, a 
by the name of cicuta aguatica; and of the diſmal effects of _— 
he gives a very ample relation.—At leaft the violence of = 
plant makes it a much fitter inſtrument of haſty death tha 4 
common cicuta or hemlock, which is by much leſs er dees 5 
Though ſome have ſuggeſted, that the poiſonous draft c. 
which the Athenians doomed their criminals was an init 
juice compounded of the juice of Cicuta and ſome ae eien 
five herbs. Vid. Mead's Effay on Poiſons, ap. Bibl. Anal Mel 
T. 3. p. 281. | 1 5 
Socrates drank the Cicuta.— Plato, in his dialogue on the immo 
tality of the ſoul, obſerves, that The Cs adviſe. oY 
© crates not to talk, for fear of cauſing the Cicuta to operate too 
« lowly.” M. Petit, in his ob/ervationes miſcellanez, remart; 
that this advertiſement was not given by the executioner out of 
humanity, but to ſave the Cicuta: for he was only allowed ſo 
much poiſon per ann. which if he exceeded, he was to furniſh a: 
his own expence. This conſtruction is confirmed by a paſſage in 
Plutarch: the executioner who adminiſtered the Cicuta to Pho- 
cion, not having enough, Phocion gave him money to buy more; 
obſerving, by the way, that it was odd enough, that at Athens 3 
man mult pay for every thing, even his own death, 


ble to be 


ples. See Drink and CIDERKIN. | 
firſt ground, or ſtamped, 
and the juice ſqueezed out in a preſs ; then it is ſtrained through 
a ſieve, or other filtre, and tunned up; the veſſel not to be full. 
For two or three days it is to be ſtopped looſely, then quite cloſed 
with clay. Henceforward, a ſmall quantity to be drawn out 
every day for ſome weeks, till ſuch time as it be ſuppoſed pretty 
clear : then it is pierced, to ſee how fine it is; the ſummer fruit 
after a month; the gennet-moil, after the firſt froſts ; the red- 
ftreak not till after January ; and the other winter fruits about 
the ſame time. ö - 
If it be not now found fine enough, it ſtands a month longer; 
and if even then it be defective, it is racked off like wine, ſo as 
to keep out the air. | | 
Some, inſtead of racking, fine it with iſing- glaſs, ſteeped in wllte 
wine, and diffolved over the fire; this they boil in a quantity of 
the liquor to be fined, and then mix it with the reſt : and others, 
inſtead of diſſolving the iſing-glaſs over the fire, let it ſteep in 
the white wine for about a month, in which time it diſſolves into 
a gelly of it ſelf: a quantity of this is mixed with ſome of the l. 
quor, and the whole beat to a froth ; then mingled, together with 
ſome broom, with the reſt. The liquor once fine, it is drawn 
out, or bottled off, as occaſion requires. See CLARIFYING. 
It is obſerved, that a mixture of fruits is a great advantage to 
Cider ; the worſt apples, mixed together, making as good Cid 
as the beſt alone: always obſerving, however, that they be of 
ual ripeneſs. | 
The beſt mixture, according to Mr, Worlidge, is that of red- 
ſtreaks with golden-rennets: bitter apples ſpoil the Cider, but the 
juice of them, and of crabs, yield as good ſpirits, as the belt ap- 
ples, when fermented: neither the ſour nor the bitter taſte ar- 
{ing with the ſpirit upon diſtillatipn. 
be pounded in a ſtone mortar, whi 
of ſome, the kernels and ſtalks are bruiſed with them, 


gives the liquor an ill favour. 


which is the cuſtom 
which 


quor made of the murk, or gross 
matter remaining after the Cider is preſſed out. 
For this — res murk is put up in a large fat, with a prope 
quantity of boiled water, which has ſtood till it be cold again: : 
half the quantity of water be uſed that there was of _ : 
will be good; it the quantities be equal, the Ciderkn w. * 
ſmall. The whole is left to infuſe forty-eight hours, then w 
prefſed : what is ſqueezed out by the pre 


6, is immediately tunned 
up and ſtopped ; it is it to drink in a few days. L 


CIL py 


ty of hops. 


a the hairs wherewith the palpebrz, or eye. ids 
anatomy, 7 * 
. eſpecially the uppær- which are larger and ftifter than 


thoſe of the under. See PALPEBRA. 


N be. to break the too fierce imprefon of the 
. ſe ſcems to ö 1 1 
raysof light; as alſo to keep out flics and maats, 2nd other things 


ating the air, which might annoy the exe. 
pee Cilia ſpring from 2 ſmall row of 


rod, or ring to ſtretch them upon. 


in epi ; the eye, call- 
IARE, in anatomy, an epithet given to 2 part of 
* ligamentum ciliare: becauſe of its relation to the cilia, or hair 


of the eyelids. See L1GAMENT. | 


| li | Lari | f A 

he Joametur ciliare, called alſo proceſſus cxrarss, confrits 0 

7 3 black fibres diſpoſed circularly; having their rife in the 
inner part of the uvea, and termimating in the prominent part of 


the cryſtalline, which they incompats round. 


Anatomiſts generally imagine their uſe to be to fuſpend the cry- 
ſtalline in the globe of the eye, to lengthen or Thorten its figure, 
and bring it nearer to or further from the wrea ; and even to 
open or contract the pupil as occaſion requires, i. e. 25 near or re- 
mote objects, obſcure or bright objects are to be viewed. See 


CRYSTALLINE, and PUPIL. 


The motion of the pupil, ſome ſay, is effected by the circular 
and trait fibres of the uvea ; others attribute it to the C:hary li- 
gament: yet, I have no great doubt, but they both concur in the 
ſame action; and that the Hgamentum ciliare doth, at the fame 
tine the pupil opens or ſhut, dilate or compreſs the cryftalline, 
and bring it nearer, or carry it farther off the retina. Derham 


P.. theol. 


M. Mariotte denies the Igamentum ciliare to hre any connection 
with the cryſtalline, or to ferve for any purpoſes thereof. Sce 


VISION. 

CILIARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called crbfcalaris pal- 
pebrarum. See ORRICUTARIS. | 

CIMA, or STMA, in architecture, a member or moulding, called 
alſo gere, and cymatium.— See Tab. Arctit. fig. 8. See alſo Cy- 
MAT IUM, c. | 

CIMIER, in the French heraldry. Sec Cx ger. | 

CINCTURE,* or CeinTURE, in architecture, 2 ring, or liſt, 
at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of 2 column; feparating the 
ſhaft, at one end, from the baſe; and at the other from the capi- 


tal. —Sec Tab. Archit. hg. 28. and 24. H. g. 5. SecalfoSSAfT, 
Co Lux, Ec. 


*The word in its original French fgnifes girdz, of the Latin, 
cingo, I gird.— 
That at bottom is peculiarly called ap; 2s if the pillar took 
its fight hence: and that at top, calarin, or cullar. See Apo- 
PHYGF, and COLARIN. 


The Cincture is ſuppoſed to be an imitztion of the cirths, or fer- 


rils, antiently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primitive wood- 
en columns, Sce ORDER. 


CINERATION, in chymiſtry, the reduction of wood, or any 


other combuſtible matter into aſhes, by means of fire. See 
Ask Es, CAL cI NATION, Ec. — This, others call canefackian.— 

CINERES. See the article AsHEs. 

Ci x RRESs Clavellati, among chymiſts, are the aſbes of tartar, or 
lees of wine, burnt. See TARTAR. | 

CINERITIOUS, a term applicd to things reſembling aſhes ; par- 
ticularly in point of colour, and conſiſtence. 
Thus, the cortical part of the brain, is alſo called the chieribigus 
part. See CoRTICAL, and Br arr. | 

CINNABAR,“ in natural hiſtory, 2 mineral flone, red, heavy, 
and brilliant; found chiefly in the quickflver mincs. See Foss:L, 
and MERCURy. 


* The word comes from the Greek aug gg. 
reaſon, ſays Matthiolus, : 
it yields ſo ſtron 
their noſtrils. 


e Greek the ſmell of gets; by 
in digging 2 kind of mineral Cinnabar, 
g 2 ſcent, that the diggers are obliged to ſtop 


Some have imagined Cinnabar to be dravon's-blood, cvhored, ac 
_ Pliny and Solinus have it, when the dragon and elæphant FEM 

together: this fable is refuted by Dioſcorides, and Scaliger. Sce 

Dzacors-BLoop. 5 
Cinnabar is either native, or facbiticus. 


Native, or Mineral CIx x a BAR, Which is that abovementioned 
is found in moſt places where there are quickfilver mines; yet, it 
is true alſo, that it has mines of its Om: thoſe in ms | 
famous; the French too have theirs in Normandy TY 


It may be eſteemed as marcaſite of auickſilver « 
. quickiilver, or rather, as 
quickſilver petrified and fixed, . 7 
terraneous heat: chymiſtry by means of ſulphur, and 2 fub- 


much trouble or loſs, to the nature of L ens 
of good Cinnabar yields fourteen ounces of — 2 7 
I, the principal property and uſe of this age bes ield of 
excellent mercury; and that which the alchymiſts 8 os 
be the beſt diſpoſed for attaining to the tranſmutztion of old. 5 
The beſt mineral Cinnalar is of 2 hizh colour, brilliant, ar fr 
from the ſtone.— It is uſed by phylicians . * 


gland, which cover 2 
thin tender cartilage, edping each eychd, and ferving 25 2 kind of 


Bes iuſtead of ſmall beer. 
iges of itſell, and ſerves in fambes ] r 
— an if boiled after preliure, with 2 convenient quanti 


; 


CIN 


cephalic, accounted of ſervice in epilepſies, and other nervous di- 
ſtempers : add, that it is reckoned of efficacy in cutancous caſes, 
as the ſcurvy, 
Factitiaus, or artificial CixNABAR, is formed of a mixture of mer- 
cury, and ſulphur, ſublimed, and thus reduced into a kind of 
fine red glebe.—The beſt is of a high colour, full of fibres, like 
needles. | ; 
The method of preparing ſuctititus CINNABAR, is thus, hey 
take ſulphur, one part, melt it in a pipkin ; then put to it, by 
a little at a time, three parts cf quickſilver, ſtirring them toge- 
ther till no mercury appears: then letting them cool, they orind 
the mixture, put in a bolt-head, bake it, and place it over a na- 
ked fire, which they augment by degrees; a coloured fume art- 
ſes firſt to the top of the ſubliming veſjel, which, in the fur- 
ther progreſs of the heat, becomes, at length, of a red, crimſon 
hue. Taking it off the fire, the Cinnalar is found above the 
fæces. 
This ſerves for the ſame medicinal purpoſes with the native Cin— 
nabar: beſides which, it is likewiſe uſed by the ſarriers, to make 
pills for their horſes; and by painters, as a colour: it being a very 
vivid red; but drying with ſome difficulty. 
This Cinnabar, called alſo by the painters, verm:tm, is render- 
ed more beautiful by grinding it with gum-water, and a little 
ſaffron: thoſe two drugs preventing its growing black. Sce V ER- 
MILION. 
There is likewiſe a blue Cinnabar, made by mixing two parts of 
ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of ſal ammoniac: theſe 
being ſublimed produce a beautiful blue ſubſtance ; whereas quick- 
filver and ſulphur alone produce a red. 
The chymiſts prepare other kinds of artificial Cinnabar; as, 
CINNABAR of Antimony, a compoſition of mercury, common ſul- 
phur, and crude antimony, ſublimed. See ANTIMONY. 
It is held a diaphoretic, and alterative; and is uſed in ſcrophulous 
and other chronic caſes. 


CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic ſpice, brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies. See SPICE. 

Cinnamon is allowed to be the bark of a tree, growing in the 
iſland of Ceylon, and, as ſome fay, alſo in Java, and in Mala- 
bar. of 

The Cinnamon tree, grows in woods, like other trees. It never 
riſes high: its leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, both as to ſub- 
ſtance, and colour.“ When they firſt begin to open, they are 
red as ſcarlet; and if rubbed between the hands, yield an odour 
more like that of cloves than of C:mamn. Seba fays he found 
them blue, and of the bigneſs of the Italian bean flowers. The 
fruit reſembles an acorn, or olive; and has neither the ſmell nor 
taſte of the bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, 
as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow; and 
is called by the Dutch Cimamn wax. Its ſmell is agreeable, 
and they make candles of it, 


in the king's palace. It is alſo uſed in phyſic, as a balſamic and 
healer, | 
* The leaves of the Cinnamon tree are called folia Malabathri, and 
yield a bitteriſh aromatic oil, called o/eam Malabathri, reputed 
excellent againſt cephalalgia's, &c. | ; 
The chief virtue.of the Cinnama tree is in its bark; which, 
when green, appears to be double: its exterior ſurface being 
browniſh, and the inner of the common Cinnamon colour, 
It is then diviſible into two barks of different colours; but theſe 
drying together become inſeparable, and paſs for the ſame bark; 
the browniſh colour changing in proportion as it dries. 
When the Cinnamun is freſh taken from the tree, it is flat, has 
little taſte, ſmeil, or colour; but it twiſts, or convolves, as it 
dries, in form of a ſtick, or cane: whence the French call it 
canelle, 
By thus exhaling its ſuperfluous humidity, it acquires a ſweet brisk 
ſmell, and a ſharp pungent taſte. It is ſaid, that after the tree 
has been ftripped of its bark, in three years it forms a new one, 
which is as good as the firſt : but this is not very probable, or ra- 
ther it is falſe. A tree once bared never recovers its ccat, but 
decays and dies. The Ceyloneſe cut down their Cinnamen trees 
as ſoon as they are ſtripped, cloſe to the root: from the ſtump 
ſpring up new ones, which, in 5 or 6 years time, become trecs 
fit for barking—A fort of pigeons which feed on the fruit of the 
Cinnamon tree, are the chief agents in propagating it. In carry- 
ing it to a diſtance to their young, they drop it in various placcs, 
where it takes root, Vid. Phil. Tranſ. N- 409. p. 104. eg. 
Some hold, that the ſmall branches of the ſame tree make the C aſ- 
fa; but that muſt be a miſtake. See CAss1A. 
The natives draw from the roots of the tree a liquor, in all re- 
ſpects reſembling camphor; and which in reality is a true cam- 
phor. See CamPHoR. | 
Cinnamon, to be good, muſt have a brisk, agreeable taſte, and a 
bright brown colour. Its qualities are, to heat and dry; to pro- 
mote the menſes, to fortify the ſpirits, and to help digeſtion: but 
its chief uſe, in medicine, is an aſtringent ; with which in- 
tention it is preſcribed in diarrhæas, and weakneſles of the ſto- 
mach, 
The Cimamon of the antients was different from that of the mo- 
derns; they diſtinguiſhed five kinds of Cimamm: the moſylitic ; 


th : bf in venereal caſes, and 
v _ occaſioned 5 ſharp ſcroſitics. It is alſo eſtecmed a good 


C innanoun of the mountain; black and branched Cinnamon; another 
white and ſpongeous; and a fifth of leſs value, reddiſh, and of a 
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Which are only allowed to be burnt 
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Nrong ſmell : as ala a gafard Cinmann, called zinziber: 
ſpecies was antiently in very high eftecm, but is now no longer 
nown. | 
They extract an oil from Cinnamon, called its efſence, or quin- 
teſſence, which i an excellent cardiac: it is drawn by diſtillation, 
Eie the oils of other vegetables. See OI IL. Indeed, being hea- 
vier than moſt other eſiential oils, it requires a greater heat to 
raiſe it. For the fame reaſon it finks to the bottom of the wa- 
ter that comes over with it into the receiver, whereas moſt o- 
thers ſwim a- top, the ctiential oils of cloves, ſaſſafras, gualacum, 
and box, excepted. The Dutch are ſaid to have a method of 
preparing, or rather, adulterating oil of Cinnamon, which Is 
kept a ſecret among themſelves. The common Cinnamon is 
often :dulterated with that out of which this eſſence has been ex- 

tracted. 

Ciunaman, by means of fre, furniſhes waters, extracts, and ſalts; 
out of which are compeunded ſy rups, and paſtils, called oleo-ſac- 
chara; together with an eſſence, that ſerves to turn all manner 
of wines, white and red, into hypocras. 


barley-water) in ſpirit of wine, or white-wine. See WATER. 
All the Cirmamm conſumed in Europe, comes from the Dutch; 
who have gt the whole commerce thereof in their own hands, 
by becoming maſters of the I]: of Ceylon, and deſtroying all the 
other Cimamen trees about the kingdom of Cochin. 


Che Cixxaν,ðEͤ , i alſo the bark of a tres growing in Braſil and 


Madagaſcar; where it is known under the name of ravend/ara. 
The Portugueze call it cra4'7 de marenham. 
This bark, pulre: zed, is ſometimes ſubſtituted for real cloves, 
though far ſhort of them in reſpect of quality, Sce CLOVES. 
Saſſaſras, or ſaxafras, is ſometimes alſo called Cinmemm-wred, 
Sce SASSAFRAS. 


I bite Cixxamox, which ſome call cgſtus corticus, or corticoſus, or 


coriex Winteri, Winter's bark, from the perſon's name who firſt 
rought it into England; is the bark of a tree reſembling the 
olive tree, frequent in the ifands of S. Domingo, Guadalupa, 
and Madagaicir ; called by the natives ſenipli. vec CORTEX. 
Th hark, which drics like that of Cimamm, is at firſt browniſh, 
of a ſharp biting taſte, like pepper; and a ſmell like musk: as it 
dries it whitens —Some ute it in lieu of nutmeg: in medicine, it 
is uſcd 2: a ſtomachic, and ;>metimes as an antiſcorbutic. | 
The ſame trec alſo yieldsa cum, calied aliuch, ſometimes bdelh- 
um, which is no difagreeable perfume. See BDELLIUM, 


CINQUE-PORTS, 9u1mgze parts, five havens that lie on the eaſt 


part of England, towards France; thus called, by way of emi- 
Nence, on account of their ſuperior importance; as having been 
thought by our kings to merit a particular regard, for their pre- 
ſervation againſt invaſion. See PoRT. 

Hence, they have a particular policy, and are governed by a 
keeper, with tae title of Lord-warden of the Cinque ports. See 
WARDEN. | 

They have various privileges granted them, as a particular juriſ- 
diction; their warden having the authority of an admiral among 
them, and fending cut writs in his own name. 

Camden telk us, that William the conqueror firſt appointed a 
warden cf the Ciague- ports; but king John firſt granted them 
their privileges; and that upon condition they ſhould provide eighty 
ſhips 2t their own charge for forty days, as often as the king 
ſhould have occafion in the wars: he being then ſtraitned for a 
navy to recover Normandy. | 

The five ports are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sand- 
wich. Thorn tells us, that Haſtings provided twenty-one veſſels; 
and in each veſſel twenty-one men. To this port belong Seaford, 
Pevenſey, Hcdney, Winchelſea, Rye, Haminc, Wakesbourn, Cre- 
neth, and Forthclipe. Romney provided five ſnips, and in each 
twenry-four men. To this belong Bromhal, Lyde, Oſwarſtone, 
Dangemares, and Romenhal.— Hythe furniſhed five ſhips, and 


ia each twenty-one ſeamen. To this belongs Weſtmeath. —Do- 


ver the ſame number as Haitings. | 
verſham, and Marge. —Laſtly, Sandwich furniſhed the ſame with 
Hythe. To this belong Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. 


CION, or Crox, in gardening, a young ſhoot, ſprout, or ſprig, 


put forth by a tree. See TREE, BRANCH, Cc. 

Grafting is performed by the application of the Cian of one plant 

upon the ſtock of another. Sec GRAFT, and ENGRAFTING. 

Jo produce 2 ſtock of Cians for grafting, planting, &c. the gar- 

Ceners ſometimes cut off the bodies of trees, a little above the 
ound, and only leave a ftump or root ſtanding: the redundant 

fap will not fail next ſpring to put forth a great number of ſhoots. 

See Prock. | a 

In dreffing dwarf-trees, a great many Cims are to be cut off. See 

DwaRF; fee alſo PRUNING. 


Ciow, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. See UvULa. 
CIPHER,* or CreHeR, one of the numeral characters, or fi- 


es; formed thus, o. See CHARACTER, FIGURE, c. 
The word Cipher, comes from the Hebrew $7f7e, number, enu- 


mer-tion. : 3 
The Cipher of itſelf implies a privation of value; but when diſ- 


poſed with other chaxacters on the left thereof, in the common 
2rithmetic, it ſerves to augment cach of their values by ten; and 


in decimal arithmetic, to leflen the value of each figure to the | 


right thereof, in the fame proportion. Sce NOTATION, Nu- 
MEKRATIGN, and DECINAL, LEY 


this laſt CIPHER, is alſo a kind of enigmatic character, compoſe! 


Cx AMWU“x-Mater, is made by diſtilling the bark, (firſt infuſed in| 


To this belong Folkſton, Fe- 


1 
of ſeyerai 


letters inter woven 3 Which are ordinarily the initial letters of the 


perſons names, for whom the Cipher is intended, 
Theſe are frequently uſed on ſeals, coaches, and other movezh! 

—Antiently, merchants and tradeſmen were not allowed t Ugg 
arms: in lieu thereof, they bore their Ciphers, or the dite = 
ters of their names, artfully interwove about a croſ;: IM ler 
we have divers inſtances on tombs, Sc. See Devise. "_ 


.CiPHER is alſo applied to certain ſecret characters, diſguiſed ang 0 


ried; uſed for the writing of letters that contain ſecrets not t 
underſtood by any but thoſe between whom tlie Cipher is agree "ing 
This is now reduced into a ſeparate art, called, Aa 2 
Pohgrapbia, and Steganqgraphia; but appears to have bc, Pr 
known to the antients. dee STEGANOGRAPHY, Ec. 85 
De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedemen antient and modern, ende. 
vours to make the antient Spartans the inventors of the art 2 
Writing in Cipher. 8 
Their ſcytala, according to him, was the firſt sketch of this mx 
ſterious art: theſe ſcytalæ were two rollers of wood 5 
length and thickneſs; one of them kept by the ephori y the nx 5 
by the general of the army ſent on any expedition againſt 1 
enemy. 4 
Whenſoever thoſe magiſtrates would ſend any ſecret orders to th 
general, they took a ſlip of parchment, and rolled it ver july 
about the ſcytala which they had reſerved; and in this a 
wrote their intentions, which appeared perfect and der 
while the parchment continued on the roller: when taken of 
the writing was maimed, and without connection; but was eaſily 
retrieved by the gencral, upon his applying it to his ſcytala, 
Polybius ſays, that Aneas Tacticus, 2000 years ago, colleced 
together twenty different manners of writing ſo as not to be un 
derſtood by any but thoſe in the ſecret; part whereof were 5 
vented by himſelf, and part uſed before his time. — Trithemius 
Cap. Porta, Vigenere, and P. Niceron, have wrote expreſſy a 
the ſubject of Ciphers. | 
As the writing in Cipher is become an art; fo is the reading, or 
unravelling thereof, called deciphering. See DecirhERIxC. 
C1PHER with à ſingle Key, is that wherein the fame character ;; 
conſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word, or letter: this js ea, 
deciphered with a little application. 
CIPHER wth a double Key, is that wherein the alphabet, or key, i; 
changed in each line, or each word; and wherein are inſertel 
characters of no ſignificancy, to amuſe and perplex the mœaninte. 
CIPHERING, or CYPHERING, is popularly uſed for tlie art gf 
accompting; properly called arithmetic, See ARITHMET::, 
CIPPUS, among antiquaries, a little, low column, erected in road, 
or other places, with an inſcription thereon; either to ſhew the 
way to travellers, to ferve as a boundary, or preſerve the memo- 
ry of ſomething remarkable, and particularly the grave of a ge. 
funct. See COLUMN, c. 
The Cippi placed in the highway, for the convenience of trad- 


© 
29 


lers, were more properly called nullzary columns. Sce MILLAabI 
Column. | 
Hottinger has an expreſs treatiſe of the Cifp: of the Jews, 7: 
pis hebræorum; wherein he takes Cippus lor the tomb-ſtone dt 2 
defunct. See TOMB. | 

CieeUs was alſo uſed in antiquity, for a wooden inſtrument, where 
with criminals and ſlaves were puniſhed ; being a kind of clor, 
or ſtocks for the feet. 

CIRCELLIONES. See AcontsTICT. 

CIRCENSES Lili, CIRCENSIAN Games, or Games of the Cir- 
cus, a general term, under which were comprehended all com- 

| bats exhibited in the Roman Circus, of what kind ſocver; whe- 

ther on foot, on horſeback, or in a car; wreſtling, or boxing; 
with ſwords, pikes, darts, or arrows; againſt men, or againſt beaits; 
on the ground, or aboard veſſels. See GAMES, and CIRcus. 
There were few but ſlaves that gave the people this cruel pleaſure: 
it was an excrciſe that would have diſgraced people of any account, 
See GLADIATOR, 
Some ſay, the Circenſian Games were ſo called from the Latin Cir- 
cumenſes; becauſe they were held in a place incompaſſed round 
with naked ſwords, that the combatants might not have an op- 
portunity of eſcaping, 
At firſt they are ſaid to have been exhibited on the brink of the 
river Tyber, and the ground incompaſſed, to the landward, with 
naked ſwords. | | 
Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans were accompanied with C- 
cenſia;: Games; and the magiſtrates, or other officers of the repub- 
lick, frequently preſented the people with them on other occatiom 
See FEAST.— The grand ones were held for five days, commen- 
cing on the 15th of September. | 

CIRCLE, CircULUs, in geometry, a plane figure, comprehenc- 
ed under one ſingle line, which returns into itſelf ; having? 
point in the middle, from which all the lines drawn to its Cir 
cumference are equal. See CENTER. — N 
Properly ſpeaking, it is the ſpace included within the circum ?- 
rence, or periphery, that is the Circle: though in the Pr 
uſe of the word, Circle is frequently uſed for the periphery alone. 
See PERIPHERY. : 
Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees. bet 
DEGREE; ſee allo CHoRD, TANGENT, D:AMETER, . 
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3 „ multiplying the periphery by | 
„ Circ, fund by multiplying the / 
The 20n ew 2 0 the dian eter; or halt the periphery by halt | 


2 = TT of as , - 

the fourth Ae rea is 21 had by finding a fourth propor- 

A er. e Ara SA. gab 2 

w pies 15 -35 ard the ſquare of the diameter: or, to 452, 

al to ioo * : go 

mw and the Ao. the diameter. See AREA. 

1 2 2 ur fures in cribed in them, are always as t ” 

1r C173 2 {01 221 3 3 * * 

8 fy be diameters: fo that they are in a duplicate ratio o 
e 5 2 0 2 
tl en diaeneters 3 and therefore of their radli. 1 
3 C ale is equal 102 tranale whoſe baſe is equal to the perip ery, 
FR aud to the tzd us. Circles, therefore, are in A ratio 
and Its 23% _ gap . = 
compounded of the peripheries and the radii. 5 
x : 2 * : 5 75 — 

T; for 4 tr otro {100 of te diameter of a CIRCLE 0 15 perp ery. 

; 3 1H 7 02 7 . e 8 = : $ : - 
Find. by continual biii=dion, the ſides of the inſcribed PO 
tin vou arrive at 2 fide ſubtending any arch, howloever imall : 

und. find Iitewil: the fide of a fimilar circumſcribed poly- 


tins ound N : ; 
on: multiply each by the number of ſides of the polygon ; by 
5 7 meter of each polygon. The ratio 


which vou will dave the perr ; | | 
J to the periphery of the circle, will be greater 


of the diameter t N - , 5 
than of the ſame diameter to the perimeter of the circumſcribed 


„Olrebon; but le than that of the inſcribed polygon. : | 
"hc difference of the two being known, the ratio of the diame- 
ter to the pzriphery, is cally had in numbers very nearly true; 
though not juſtly fo. 

Thus, Wolfus finds it a; 102025Co000C000C0 to 31415922 
65 25897932. Archimedes fixed the proportion as 7 to 22. 

Ludolphus 2 Ceulea carrics it to a much greater accuracy; 

finding, that putting the diꝛmeter tor 1, the periphery is greater 
15 net?” Fae 8 5 TS 

than 3. 14159295 353979323%40204335397950 but, Jeſs than 
the ſame number with the h# cypher changed into an unite, 
Metius gives us the following proportion, which is the beſt that is 
expreſſed by ſmall numbers: if the diameter be 113, the peri- 
phery (113.3141715): 109 that is, 355, nearly. : 

T, circumſcrite a CIRCLE abut a groen regular polygon * biſſect two 
of the angles of the poly n E and D, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 28.) 
by the lines E F and DF; and on the point of concourſe F, as 

n a center, with the radius EF, deſcribe a Circle. See C1R- 
CUMSCRIBING. 

77 inſcribe any giom reeulor palnem in a CracLE: divide 360 by the 


1 1 

number of ſides, to fin! the: quantity of the angle EF D; which 

being made, in the center apply the chord E D to the periphery, 

as often as it will g: ths is the figure inſcribed in the Circle, 

See INSCRIBED. | | 

Through three 977 C78 promts, net m a right Ine, A, B, Hee fig. 7. 70 deſcribe 
a Cirxcre. On A and C ftrike arches interiecting in Dand E; 
and others, G and H; from C and B draw the right lines D E 
and II G: the point of interſection, I, is the center of the Circle. 
Hence, 1t, by aiſuming three points in the periphery, or the arch 
of any Circle, the center may be found, and the given arch be 
perfected. See CEXTER. 
2dly, If three points of any periphery agree, or coincide with 
three points of another; the whoic peripheries agree, and the 
Circles are equal. 

Zdly, Every triangle may be inſcribed in a Circle. Seg TRI- 
AKE. 
In opticks, it is hen, that a Curle never appears truly ſuch, 
unleſs either the ee be directed perpendicularly to its center; or 
the diltance of the eng 5rom the center, vhen directed obliquely, 
be equal to the ſcmidiamæter of the Circle in every other caſe, 
the Circle appears obionz; and to make a Circle that ſhall appear 
ſuch. it muſt be oblong. Sce PERSPECTIVE. 

Parald, or cacetric CIEcł Es, are ſi ch as are equally diſtant from 
each other in cvery point of their peripheries; or are deſcribed 
from the ſame center: as, on the contrary, thoſe ftruck from 
different centers, are ſaid to be eccentric. See CONCENTR Ic, and 
EccENTRIC. 

The Dundrature of the CIxcx E, or the manner of making a ſquare, 
whoſe ſurface is perfectly and geometrically equal to that of a 
Circle, is a problem that has employed the zcometricians of all 
ages. See QUAD2ATURE. 

Many maintzin it to be impoſſible; Des Cartes, in particular, in- 
ſrſts on it, that a rigkt line, and a Circle, being of different na- 
tures, there can be no ſtrict proportion between them: and, in 


effect, we are likæwiſe at a lofs for the juſt proportion between | 


the diameter 2nd circumference of a Circle. 

Archimedes is the perſon who has come the neareſt to the quadra- 

ture ©: the Circles all the reſt have made paralogiſms.—Charles V. 

offered 2 reward of 100009 crowns to the perſon who ſhould 
ſolve this celebrated problem; and the ſtates of Holland have 

propoſed a reward for the fame. 

CiRCLES of the biber Hinds, are curves wherein A Pu: PM:: 
PM: PB. Or, AP=:PM>::PM*PB-. Tab. Analyſis, fig. 8. 
Cir. L Suppoſe AP=z, PM=;zAB=a: then will PB 
Sa- z. And conlequently xu: :: y: a—x. Hence we 
have an equation that defines infinite Circles, viz. y m + 1 = 

„ +1; and another defining infinite other Circles, vis. 
Ger wx Sedan, roll il 
Cor. n I, then willy ga- ; and therefo 
G ircle of the firſt order is 3 under this equation * 
= Dax — x, whi 7 "a Circ 
NS 3 8 which equation defines a Circle of 
CincLrs of the Sphere, are ſuch as cut the mundane ſphere, and 


ave their periphery either on its moveable ſurface, or in another 


CIR 


immoveable, conterminous, and equidiſtant ſurface. See SPHERE, 
Hence ariſe two kinds of Circles, moveable, and 7mmoveable. 
The firſt, thoſe whoſe peripherics are in the moveable ſurface, 
and which therefore revolve with its diurnal motion ; as, the 
meridians, &c. See MERIDIAN. 

The latter, having their periphery in the immmoveable ſurface, 
do not revolve ; as the ecliptic, equator, and its parallel, &c. Sce 
EcLiPTicC, &c. 

If a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſection will 
be a Circle, whole center is in the diameter of the ſphere. Sce 
SPHERICS. | b 
Hence the diameter of a Circle paſſing through the center, being 
equal to that of the Circle Which generated the ſphere ; and that 
of a Circle which does not pals through the center, being only 
equal to ſome chord of the generating Circle; the diameter being 
the greateſt of all chords, there hence ariſes another diviſion of 
the Circles of the ſphere, vz. into great and leſſer. 
Great CIRCLE of the Sphere, is that which divides it into two equal 
parts, or hemiſpheres; having its center in the center thereof. 
Sec GREAT. | 
Hence, all great circles are equal, and cut each other into equal 
portions, or ſemicircles. See SPHERICS. 
The great Circles are the horizon, meridian, equator, ecliptic, the 
colures, and the aximuths; which ſee in their placcs, Hor1zox, 
MERIDIAN, EcLiPTIC, Oc. 
Leſſer CIRCLE 'of a Sphere, is that which divides the ſphere into 
two unequal parts, and has its center 1n the axis of the ſphere, 
but not in the center thereof. | 
They are uſually denominated from the great Circles they are 
parallel to; as, parallels of the equator, &c. See PARALLEL. 
CiRCLEs of Altitude, otherwiſe called almucantars, are Circles pa- 
rallel to the horizon, having their common pole in the zenith, 
and ſtill diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. See ALMU- 
CANTAR. 
They have their names from their uſe ; which is to ſhew the 
altitude of a ſtar above the horizon. See ALTITUDE. 


the poles of the world. See DECLINATION. 

Diurnal CiRcLEs, are immoveable Circles, ſuppoſed to be deſcri- 
bed by the ſeveral ſtars, and other points of the heavens, in their 
diurnal rotation round the earth; or rather, in the rotation of 
the earth round its axis. See DIURNAL. 

The Diurnal Circles are all unequal: the equator is the biggeſt. 
See EQUATOR, | 

CIRCLH £quant, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, is a Circle deſcribed 
on the center of the equant. See EQUANT. | 


VARIATION. 

CIRCLEs of Excurſion, are Circles parallel to the ecliptic, and at 

ſuch a diſtance from it, as that the excurſions of the planets to- 

wards the poles of the ecliptic, may be included within them; 
uſually fixed at 10 degrees. See SPHERE, SPHERICS, and Ex- 

CURSION, 

It may be here added, that all the Circles of the ſphere above de- 

{cribed, are transferred from the heavens to the carth ; and thence 

come to have place in geography, as well as aſtronomy : all the 

points of each Circle being cenceived to be let fall perpendicu- 
larly on the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe, and ſo to trace cut 

Circles perfectly ſimilar to them. 

Thus, the terreſtrial equator is a line, conceived preciſely under 

the equinoRial line, which is in the heavens; and fo of the reſt, 

See EQUATOR, c. 

Hoerary CIRCLES, in dialling, are the lines which ſhew the hours 
on dials ; though theſe be not drawn circular, but nearly ſtrait, 
See DIAL, and Horarvy. 

CIRCLEs ¶ Latitude, or Secondaries of the Echptic, are great Cir- 
cles parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, paſſing through the poles 
thereof, and through every ſtar and planet. See SECONDARY, 
They are fo called, becauſe they ſerve to meaſure the latitude of 
the itars, which is nothing but an arch of one of theſe Circles, in- 
tercepted between the ſtar and the ecliptic. See LAT ITU DE. 

CIRCLES of Longitude, are ſeveral leſſer Circles, parallel to the 

ecliptic ; {till diminiſhing, in proportion as they recede from it. 

On the arches of theſe Circles, the longitude of the ſtars is reck- 

oned, Sce LONG TUDE. 

CiRCLE of per petual Apparition, one of the leſſer Circles, parallel to 

the equator; deſcribed by any point of the ſphere touching the 

northern point of the horizon; and carried about with the di- 

urnal motion. 

All the ſtars included within this Circle never ſet, but are ever 

viſible above the horizon. 

CIRCLE of perpetual Occultation, is another Circle at a like diſtance 

from the equator ; and contains all thoſe ſtars which never ap- 

pear in our hemiſphere. See OccuLTATION, ; 

The ſtars ſituate between theſe Circles, alternately riſe and ſet at 

certain times. See STAR, RISING, SETTING, Cs. 

Polar CIRCLEs, are immoveable Circl:s, parallel to the equator, 

and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt declination 

of the ecliptic. Sec PoLar. | 

That next the northern pole is called the ar 2ic#; and that next 

the ſouthern one the antarclic. See ARCTIC, and ANTARCTIC. 


CIRCLES 


CiRCLEs of Declination, are great Circles interſecting cach other in 


Its chief uſe is, to find the variation of the firſt inequality. See 
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CIR 


CixcTES of Poſctim, are Circles paſſing through the common in- 


terſections of the horizon and meridian, and through any degree 
of the ecliptic, or the center of any ſtar, or other point in the 
heavens; uſed ſor finding out the fituation or poſition of any ſtar, 
Sc. See Pos ION. 

They are uſually made fix in number ; and cut the equator into 
twelve equal parts, which the aſtrologers call the celgſtial houſes. 
Hence ſome call them Circles of the celeſtial houſes. 
utarfic CIRCLE. See the article ANTARCTIC, 

Arch of a CIRCLE. See the article ARCH, 

Arctic EI Rc LE. See the article ARCTIC, 

Axis of a CIRCLE, See the article AxIs, 

Center of a CIRCLE. See the article CENTER, 

Eccentric CIx LE. See the article ECCENTRIC. 

Equal CIxcLE. See the article EQUAL. 

Fairy CIRCLE. See the article FalRy. 

Right CiRcLE. See the article RIGHT. 

Secondary CIRCLES, See the article SECONDARY. 

Segment of a CIRCLE, See the article SEGMENT. 

Vertical CIRcLEs, or azimuths. See VERTICAL, and AZIMUTH. 

CincLEe, CIxculus, is underſtood among the ſchoolmen, of a vi- 
ciſſitude of generations, ariſing one out of another. 

Thus, good concoction cauſes a good habit of body; a good ha- 

bit of body produces ſtrength and vigour ; theſe occaſion frequent 

exerciſes; and theſe a good concoction. 

Tt is a celebrated dogma of the Scotiſts, There is no Circle in 
© cauſes of the ſame order, or kind.“ See CAUSE. 

CixcLE, in logick, the fault of an argument that ſuppoſes the 
principle it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the principle by 
the thing it ſeemed to have proved. See PARALOGISM. 

Or, a Circle in logick, called alſo fyllogi/tic Circle, is when the 


ſame terms are proved, in orbem, by the ſame terms; and the 


parts of the ſyllogiſm, alternately by each other, both directly | 


and indirectly. See SYLLOGISM, 
There are two kinds of Circles; the one material, the other 
ormal, 

The „irma is that which in two reciprocal ſyllogiſms begs the 
medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater extreme. This 
kind is by no means to be admitted: otherwiſe, the ſame thing 
becomes both prior and poſterior ; the cauſe and effect of it ſelf; 
which 1s abſurd. | 

The material Circle, called alſo regrefſus, conſiſts of two ſyllo- 


giſms, the former whereof proves the cauſe by the effect; ande 


the latter the effect by the cauſe : this may be admitted. 
CircLEs of the Empire, are ſuch provinces, and principalities of 
the empire, as have a right to be preſent at diets. Sec EMPIRE, 
and DI Err. 
The diviſion of the empire into ſix Circles, was eſtabliſhed by 
Maximilian I. in 1500, at Augsbourg : twelve years afterwards 
he divided it afreſh, into ten Circles; which partition was con- 
firmed by Charles V. at the diet of Nuremberg, in 1522. 
Though the order of theſe Circles has never been well regulated; 
yet, in the imperial matricula, it is as follows: the Circle of Au- 
ſtria, that of Burgundy, of the Lower Rhine, of Bavaria, Up- 
per Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and 
the Lower Saxony. | | 

CIRCUIT, or Circviry, in law; a longer courſe of proceed- 
ing to recover the thing ſued for, than is ncedful. 

Thus, if a man grant a rent-charge of 107. out of his manor, 
and after, the grantee diſſeizeth the grantor of the ſame manor, 
who brings an aſſiſe, and recovers the land, and 201. damages; 
which being paid, the grantee brings his action for 10/. of his 

rent, due during the time of the diſſeiſin, and which he muſt 
have had, if no diſſeiſin had been: this is called Circuit of Action; 
becauſe, whereas the grantor was to receive 20 /. damages, and 
to pay 10 J. rent, he might have received but 104. for damages, 
and the grantee have kept the other. 

CIRCUIT, is alſo the journey, or progreſs the judges take, twice 
every year, through the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 
to hold courts, and adminiſter juſtice, where recourſe cannot ſo 
well be had to the king's courts at Weſtminſter, See JUDGE, 
and Ass ISE. 

England is divided into ſix circuits; viz. the Home- circuit, Nor- 
folk Circuit, Midland Circuit, Oxford Circuit, Weſtern Cir- 
cuit, and Northern Circuit. 

CIRCUITORES. See Acox IST cr. 

CIRCULAR, any thing that is deſcribed, or moved in a round; 

as the circumference of a circle, or the ſurface of a globe. See 
CIRCLE. | | 
The circular form is of all others the beſt diſpoſed for motion; 
and the moſt capacious. See CONTENT. | 
The modern aſtronomers ſhew, that the heavenly bodies do not 

move in circular, but in elliptic orbits. See ORBIT, PLANET, &c. 
C1RCULAR Arches. See the article ARCH. 


CixculAR Letter, a letter directed to ſeveral perſons, who have 


the ſame intereſt in ſome common affair ; as, in the convocation 

of aſſemblies, Qc. | | 258 
CiRcULAR Lines, an appellation given by ſome to ſuch ſtrait lines 

as are divided from the diviſions made in the arch of a circle. — 


Such are ſines, tangents, ſecants, &c. See SINE, TANGENT, 


MuscLEe, &c. | 
CIRCULAR Numbers, are ſuch whoſe powers end in the roots them- 


CIRCULAR Sailing, is that performed in the 


CIRCULAR winding Stairs, See the article STAIRS 


Reſiſtance of a Ci RCULAR Sezoment, See REsISTANcE. 
CIRCULAR Velocity, a term in aſtronomy, ſignifying that RI 


| CIRCULATION, the act of moving round, 


CIRCULATION of the Bleed, denotes a natural motion of the 


tricle by the cava, which compleats the Circulation, See Poli- 


He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi, the famous Venetian, from 2 con- 


ject, which was carricd to Venice by the embaſſador of the te- 


C1K 


ſelves; as 5, whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125, See Nuns 
FR, 


See SAILING, arch of a great Circle, 


Circular ſailing, of all others, the n 
and yet there are ſuch ei "XI ag? mirage Way: 
latter is generally preferred. See Ruvms. bs, that this 


Octty 


of a planet, or revolving body, which is meaſurcd by t: 
ac arch 


of a circle: as ſuppoſe by Ah, (Tab. 4 | 
bed on the center of eee 8 unn. 10. ) deſe. 


The Circular velbcity of a bod I : 

by the arch B C. 7 moving from B to C, is meaſure 
CIRCLE, „ 
We ſay, the Circulation of the blood; the Ci 
of the ſpirits, &c. See BLOOD, Sap, . 
As in the great world we find a perpetual and order! 
of waters, conveyed from the ſea by ſubterraneous pag: 
ſprings, Sc. and returned thither again by rivers, e 9 1 * 
little world, man, a like circuit is obſerved; the blood bei rg 
tinually driven from the heart, by the arteries, to all "a 7. 
body; and brought back again to the heart by the 8 * 
HEART, VEIN, and ARTERY, FM 


of the ſap ; 


Y Cireulati:y 


blood in a living animal; whereby that humour is alter 
conveyed from the heart to all the parts of the body, b 0s 
teries, and returned from the ſame parts to the heart þ th _ 
See BLOOD, NE Om 
The heart, we have elſewhere ſhewn, is a muſcle, into the v 
tricles or cavities whereof, all the veins diſcharge Tee = 
from which all the arteries ariſe; having withal, a __ bp a. 
action of dilatation, or diaſtole; and conſtriction. or fi fol. 2 
HEART, SYSTOLE, and DIASTOLE, els Ss 
Now, the neceſſary effect of ſuch alternate action, is that } 
a 5 tle 
heart, by turns, both receives and expels the blood. The blood 
expelled out of the right ventricle, muſt be carried througli the 
pulmonary artery (which ariſes thence) into the lungs - From 
which it muſt be returned, by the pulmonary vein, to the ki 
ventricle, (in which that vein terminates.) From the let: den. 
tricle, the blood thus imported, is by the conſtriction of tit 
part, again expelled into the aorta, and by it diſtributed all over 
the reſt of the body; and thence returned again to the right vea- 


MONARY Veſſels, CAva, and AoRTA. | 
The Circulation of the blood, has been generally allowed to have 
been firſt diſcovered in England, in the year 1628, by Harvey, 
a phyſician of our own country; though there are ſeveral author; 
who diſpute it with him, 

Jarſſon ab Almeloveen, in a treatiſe of new inventions, printed 
in 1684, quotes ſeveral paſſages from Hippocrates, to prove that 
the Circulation was known to him. Wallæus, ep. ad Barti. 
pretends, it was known not only to Hippocrates, but alſo to Pla 
and Ariſtotle.—It is added, that the Chineſe phyſicians taught it 
400 years, ere it was ſpoke of in Europe. | 

Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they ſee ſome tra- 
ces of it in Eccleſiaſtes, chap.xii.— Bern. Genga, in an Italian 
treatiſe of anatomy, quotes ſeveral paſſages from Realdus Colum- 
bus, and And, Cæſalpinus, whereby he endeavours to prove that 
they admitted a Circulation, long enough before Harvey. 


ſideration of the ſtructure of the valves of the veins, and othe: 
experiments, concluded a Circulation. See VALVE. 
Leonicenus adds, that F. Paolo duxſt not make known his di- 
covery, for fear of the inquiſition; that he therefore only com- 
municated the ſecret to Fab. ab Aquapendente ; who, after l 
death, depoſited the book he had compoſed on it in the livrarr | 
of S. Mark; where it lay hid a long time, till Aquapendente di 

covered the ſecret to Harvey, who then ſtudied under him 2: 
Padua; and who, upon his return to England, a country of l- 
berty, publiſhed it as his own.—But much of this is ft. 
Sir * Ent has ſhewn that Father Paul received the firſt notic? 
of the circulation of the blood from Harvey's book on tle f. 


public at the court of England, who ſhewed 1t to F. Paul, br 
whom ſome extracts were made from it, which coming after 
wards into the hands of his heirs, gave riſe to an opinion in . 
veral perſons that he was the author of the papers and the inven» 
tion. See Douglas Bibliog. Anat. Spec. p. 227. Edit, 1734. 

The Circulation of the blood is evinced, from the following con 
ſiderations.— 1. All the blood of a living animal, upon wounding 
any one of the larger arteries, is, in a little time, evacuate 
and that with a conſiderable force : as appears from the operz- 
tions of butchers, &c. | 85 
Hence, it follows, that the blood has a paſſage from every 75 
of the animal body into every artery: and if the whole mals 0+ 
blood be found to move on this occaſion, it is evident it mult have 
moved before. 3 
2. The great quantity of blood driven out of the 8 
arteries at every pulſe, makes a Circulation neceſſary; 1 


po 
without it, an infinitely greater ſtock of blood muſt be pro, 


CIR 


ment will 
in the body of a man, than any obſcrvaticn, or experument 


allow of. See BLOOD. 
For though the antients, 


ly a drop or two : 
- _— —— to ſuppoſe, to avoid the too great 


from a more conſiderable influx: yet it B cer 


on of the arteries, If an 
7 even demonſtrable, that there m needs ouncr- 
_ driven into them at each time; and yet ſome compure 


or more, n at 
five or ſix thouſand pulſations in an hour. 


3. Any of the arteries, being tied with a thread, ſwell, and beat, 
between the bandage and the heart; but grow flaccid between 


he bandage and the extremities of the body. 7 
If 8 artery be cut between the bandage and the heart, the 


blood ſtreams out, even to death: if it be cut between the ban- 


dage and the 1 of the body, the quantity of blood it 
ields is very ſmall. ; : 
Ye Vital blood, therefore, flows through the arteries ; and its 
courſe is from the heart towards the extremes of the body: and 
this it does in every point of the body, internal and external; 
ſtill out of a wider part into a narrower; out of the trunk into 
the branches. It is on this principle alone, that all the blood 
may be derived into any artery, and evacuated at it. Ser ARTE- 


RY. 
Any of the larger veins being bound up with 2 thread, ſwells 

Pr the extremes of the body and the bandage; but without 
beating: between the bandage and the heart it becomes * 
If opened in the former part, it bleeds even to death; if in 
latter, it ſcarce bleeds at all. The blood, therefore, flows brick- 
ly from every part of the body into this vein ; and its courſe 15 
from the extremes of the body towards the heart ; from the nar- 
rower parts of the vein towards the wider parts; from the bran- 
ches to the trunk, See Vein. | 

From the whole, it is evident, that all the arteries of the body 
are continually bringing the blood from the left part of the heart, 
through the trunks of the arteries, into the branches; and irom 
thoſe to all parts of the body, internal and external: and on the 
contrary, that all the veins, excepting the porta, are perpetually 
bringing back the blood from the extreme parts into the ſmaller 
branches; from thoſe it paſſes into the larger, at length into the 
trunks, and thence into the cava; and through the ſinus venous, 
or trunk of that vein (which ends in the cavity of the right au- 
ricle) into the heart. 

The blood arrived here, its motion, or Circulation, is continued 
as follows. | | 

The auricles of the heart being large hollow muſcles, furniſhed 
with a double ſeries of ſtrong fibres proceeding with a 

direction to two oppoſite tendons, the one adhering to the right 
ventricle, the other to the finus venoſus; as alſo with innumera- 
ble veins and arteries; by the contractile force of theſe auricles, 
the blood will be vigorouſly expreſſed, and drove into the right 
ventricle; which, upon this contraction, is rendered flaccid, 
empty, and diſpoſed to admit it. See MusCLE. 

If now the right ventricle, thus full of blood, by the contraction 
of its fibres preſs the blood towards the aperture again; the ve- 
nous blood at the fame time pouring in, will drive it back again 
into the cavity, and mix it more intimately; till rifing up againft 
the parietes, it raiſe the valvulæ tricuſpides, which are fo con- 
nected to the fleſny columns extended on the oppoſite ſide, as that 
when laid quite down they cannot cloſe the parietes of the right 
ventricle: theſe it thruſts towards the right auricle, till being 
there joined, they ſtop the paſſage very cloſely, and prevent any 
Teturn. 

By the ſame means, the ſame blood riſes up into the three ſemi- 
lunar valves, placed in the extremity of the other mouth, and 
lying open to the pulmonary artery: theſe it ſhuts cloſe avainft 
the tides of the artery, and leaves a paſſage into the artery alone. 
The venous blood therefore, that is, the blood of the whole body 
continually moves out of the ſinus, or trunk of the vena cava, 
through the right auricle, and right ventricle, into the pulmo- 
nary artery, in a continued and forcible ſtream. : 
The blood carried by this artery into the lungs, and diftributed 
by its branches through the whole ſubſtance thereof, is firſt ad- 
mitted into the extremities of the pulmonary vein, called arteria 
vena; whence paſſing into four large veſſels, which unite tope- 
ther, it is brought to the left ſinus venoſus; or trunk of the pul- 
monary vein; by the force of whoſe muſculous ſtructure it is 
driven into the left ventricle, which, on this occaſion, is relax- 
ed, and by that means prepared to receive it. 

Hence, as before, it is driven into the left ventricle, which is re- 
laxed by the fame means; and the valvulz mitrales opening, ad- 
mit it into the left ventricle, and hinder its reflux into the pul- 
monary vein. 

ee it is forced into the aorta; at whoſe orifice there are 
three ſemilunar valves, which alſo 2 

2 es, prevent a reflux by cloſing the 
And thus is Circulatian effected; all the blood ſent into the 

and received into the arteria venoſa, ſina venoſus, left auricle and 
ventricle, being here continually propelled into the aorta; whoſe 
ramifications are ſpread throughout all the reft of the body, with 


a violent motion. 
animals, is attended with the following 


This motion, in living 
phænomena. 
Vol. I. 


. 


I. Boch venous 3 are filled, and grow turgid at the ſame 
time. 2. Both auricles grow flaccid at the ſame time; and both 
are filled at the ſame time, with blood impelled by the contra- 
ctile force of its correſpondent muſcular venous ſinus. 3. Each 
ventricle contracts, and empties itſelf of blood at the ſame time; 
and the two great arteries are filled and dilated at the ſame time. 
4- As foon as the blood, by this contraction, is expelled, both 
ventricles being empty, the heart grows longer and broader; and 
conſequently more flaccid and capacious. 5. Upon which, the 
muſcular fibres of both venous ſinus's contract, and expreſs the 
blood contained in them into the ventricles of the heart. 6. In 
the mean time, the venous finus's are again filled, as before; and 
the auricles, &c. return into their former habitude. 7. And 
this alternation continues till the animal begins to languiſh, under 
the approach of death; at which time the auricles and venous 
finus's make ſeveral palpitations, for one contraction of the ven- 


tricle. 


Thus is all the blood, in its return from every point of the body, 
internal and external, and from every point of the heart and its 
auricles, impelled into the right ventricle; out of that into the 

- thence into the left ventricle; and thence through the 


whole extent of the body; and thence again brought back to the 


heart. 


As to the manner of the blood's paſſing out of the arteries into 
the veins, in order to its being returned to the heart; there are 


two Opinions. : 
In the firft, the veins and arteries are ſuppoſed to open into each 
other, or to be continued from each other, by anaſtomaſes, or 
inofcul=tions of their extremities. See ANASTOMASIS, c. : 
In the Etter, the extreme capillary arteries are ſuppoſed to let 
cut their blood into the pores of the ſubſtance of their parts; on 
whoſe nutrition part is ſpent, and the reſt received in at the 
mouths of the capillary veins. f 

Ech of theſe manners muſt be allowed to have its place: For 
without the firft, it were difficult to account for ſo quick a return 
of the blood to the heart, as in effect we find; beſides, that in 
fome of the larger veſſels, there is a confeſſed anaſtomaſis, v. g. 
in the fplenic artery with the ſplenic vein, Sc. whence authors 
conchde the fame contrivance to hold in the leſſer veſſels; even 
in the fmalleft trrigs in the extreme parts of the body, though 
nat diſcovered by the eye; nature being ordinarily found very u- 
niform, and conſiſtent with herſelf. 

Rioknus, however, who will allow of no Circulation but by 
znzRomaſes; allows of none, neither, but by the larger veſſels. 
The rezfon of the latter opinion is deduced hence, that if part 
of the arterial blood did not ooze out into the ſubſtance of the 
parts, they could not be nouriſhed thereby: for the blood, while 
contzined in the veſſels, may indeed convey warmth thereto, 
but no nutriment; the very veſſels themſelves being not nouriſh - 
ed by the fluid running in their cavity, but by capillaries paſſing 
their coats. See NUTRITION. 

If then the blood be driven out of the veſſels in a greater quantity 
than & required for nutrition; the redundancy muſt be imbibed 
by the capillary veins. | : 
AL Leewenhoeck ſeemed to have put this matter out of doubt by his 
microſcopes, with which he diſcovered the inoſculations, or con- 
timuztions of the extremities of the veins and arteries in fiſhes, 
frogs, &c. But ſome ftill doubt whether there be ſuch continu- 
atioms in the extremes of the veins and arteries in human bodies 


and quadrupeds: thoſe animals it has been hitherto obſerved in, 


being either fiſh, or of the amphibious kind, which have but one 
ventricle in the heart, and their blood actually cold: to which it 
may be added, that the blood in theſe creatures does not circulate 
with that rapidity as in thoſe whoſe hearts have two ventricles. 
Thus difference in the principal organs of Circulation, occaſioned 
Mr. Cowper to make experiments on other animals, whoſe parts 
have the fame ſtructure with thoſe of man. In the omentum of 
2 Cat, he faw the blood move briskly through the inoſculations ; 
the fame he found in the omentum, and much clearer in the 
metntery, of a dog. He adds, that the extremity of the veſ- 
ew a not equally leſſened, in the inoſculations, in different ani- 
In the tail of the tadpole, he frequently obſerved ſeveral commu- 
mcations between the veins and arteries; through each of which 
two globules of blood might paſs abreaſt. In young fiſh, parti- 
grigs, the communicant branch is ſo ſmall, that one glo- 
bule of blood can ſcarce paſs in the ſpace of three ſeconds. See 
Veax, Er. 
In a fetus, the apparatus for the Circulation is ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from that above deſcribed. The ſeptum, which ſeparates 
the two auricles of the heart, is pierced through with an aperture, 
Called the firamen ovale; and the trunk of the pulmonary artery, 
2 little after it has left the heart, ſends out a tube in the deſcending 
aorta, called the communicating canal. 
The fortus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes, by degrees, and 
the canal of communication dries up, and becomes a ſimple liga- 
ment. Sec FoRAMEN. | | 
This mechaniſm once known, it was eaſy to perceive its uſe.— 
For while the foetus is incloſed in the uterus, it receives no air, 
but that little furniſhed it by the umbilical vein: its lungs, there- 
fore, cannot fwell and ſubſide as they do after the birth, and after 
the free admiſſion of the air, ny continue almoſt at reſt, 
: 1 and 
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and without any motion; their veſſels are as it were full of them- | 
ſelves, and do not allow the blood to circulate, either in abun- 
dance, or with eaſe, 

Nature, therefore, has excuſed the lungs from the paſſage of the 
greateſt part of the blood; and has contrived the foramen ovale, 
by which part of the blood of the vena cava, received into the 
right auricle, paſſes into the left auricle, as the mouth of the 
pulmonary veins ; and by this means is found as far in its journey 
as if it had paſſed the lungs. 


But this is not all, for the blood of the cava, which, miſſing the | 
foramen ovale, paſſes from the right auricle into the right ventr1- | 


cle; being ſtill in too great quantity to paſs by the lungs, whither 
it is driven through the pulmonary artery; the communicant ca- 
nal intercepts part of it in the way, and pours it immediately into 
the deſcending aorta, See FoErT us, &c. N 
This is the doCtrine of Harvey, Lower, and moſt other anato- 
miſts; but M. Mery, of the royal academy, has made an inno- 
vation in it. 


He aſligns another uſe for the foramen ovale; and maintains, 


that the whole maſs of blood brought from the cava to the right 
ventricle, paſſes, as in adults, into the pulmonary artery, whence 
part of it is conveyed by the communicant canal into the aorta; 
and the reſt brought from the lungs by the pulmonary vein into 
the left auricle, where it is divided into two parts; the one paſ- 
ſing through the foramen ovale into the right ventricle, without 
circulating through the aorta, and the reſt of the body; the o- 
ther part puſhed, as in adults, by the contraction of the left ven- 
tricle, into the aorta, and the whole body of the fœtus. 
The whole queſtion then turns upon this, viz. whether the 
blood paſs through the foramen ovale from the right to the left 
ventricle, or from the left to the right? 
M. du Verney aſſerts the antient opinion, againſt M. Mery, 
and maintains that the foramen ovale, has a valve ſo diſpoſed as 
to be opened by the blood driving into the right ventricle, but 
ſhut the more firmly by its puſhing into the left. M. Mery de- 
nies the exiſtence of any ſuch valve. = 
Again, in an adult, the aorta being to receive all the blood of the 
pulmonary artery, is found of the fame bigneſs. In a foetus, 
the two arteries are to receive unequal quantities, which of the 
two ſyſtems ſoever be followed. | | 
According to the common opinion, the aorta receiving more 
blood than the pulmonary, ſhould be bigger : according to the 
opinion of M. Mery, the pulmonary artery ſhould be the bigger, 
as being eſteemed to receive a larger quantity of blood, | 
To judge of the two ſyſtems therefore; it ſhould ſeem there 
needed nothing but to determine which of the two veſlels were 
biggeſt in a foetus. . 
M. Mery always found the pulmonary artery half as big again as 
the aorta; and, on the other hand, M. Tauvry, who ſeconded 
M. du Verney, produces caſes where the pulmonary is leſs than 
the aorta: the ſacts on both ſides being examined by the French 
royal academy. 
M. Tauvry adds, that though the pulmonary artery ſhouid be 
greater than the aorta, yet this does not prove that more blood 
paſſes the firſt than the ſecond; ſince it may be accounted for 
from the blood's preſſing more ſſowly towards the lungs, which 
it finds ſome difficulty to penetrate, and accordingly ſwells, and 
is driven back. | | 
M. Littre, upon diſſecting an adult, in whom the foramen ovale 
was ſtill open, and meaſuring the capacities of the veſſels on each 
fide, declares for M. Mery. | 
For the ſource of the Circulation in the foetus, anatomiſts are a- 
gain divided, The popular opinion is, that during geſtation, the 
arteries of the uterus convey their blood into the placenta, which 
is nouriſhed by it, and the ſurplus conveyed into the roots of the 
umbilical vein, which makes part of the navel-ſtring : thence it 
is carried to the liver of the foetus, where it enters the vena cava, 
and is thence conveyed to the right ventricle of the heart, and di- 
ſtributed as before. 5 
Again, the blood brought from the iliac arteries of the fœtus, en- 
ters the navel- ſtring by the umbilical arteries; thence paſſes into the 
placenta, where it is reſumed by the veins of the uterus, which 
carry it back again to the mother; and perhaps alſo by the roots 
of the umbilical vein, which mix it afreſh with the blood of the 
mother. . | 
According to this ſyſtem therefore, it is the blood of the mother 


man big with child was killed by a fall; 


_ arteries: ſo that ere it arrive at the extremities of the body, its 


CIRCULATION of the ſpirits, or nervous juice. That the ſpiritscir- 


that ſupplies the child; which is here only regarded as a diſtinct 
member, or part of her frame. 

The beating of her heart ſends it a portion of her blood ; and fo 
much of the impulſe is preſerved, as ſuffices to maintain that lan- 
guid Circulation which a foetus enjoys; and, in all probability, 
gives that feeble pulſation obſerved in the heart. ESE 
Other anatomiſts maintain, that the foetus is only ſupplied with 
chyle from the glands of the uterus; which is further elaborated, 
and turned into blood in the veſſels of the foetus; and circulates 
therein, without any further communication with the mother.— 
Theſe allow of no reciprocal Circulation, excepting between the 
placenta and the foetus. | : 
But the former opinion is beſt ſupported: For the placenta being 
ſeparated from the uterus, during the time of geſtation, neither 
yields any chyle, nor any thing but blood. Beſides, M. Mery 


CiRCULATION of the Sap, is a natural motion of the nutriti%®3 


| 
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has ſhewn, that the uterus | 
chyle. fas no glands to furniſh any 
Two other obſervations of the ſame author 
ſyſtem: the inner ſurface of the uterus is lin 
the outer ſurface of the placenta is not lined 
Now as it is by theſe two ſurfaces that the 
ſure glued together; it looks as if they 
membranes, for an immediate communicati 
veſſels. 


Add to theſe a fact whereof M. Mery was an e 


confirm the 

ed with an guy 
with any membrane 
two ſeem in ſome W 
were only left without 
on between their blood- 


; in th 
were found ſeven or eight pints of blood; all the bloody" 
elle 


being emptied: the child too was ſound dead; but withou 
leaſt appearance of any wound or contuſion: all its blood- = 
being empty of blood, like thoſe of the mother. 'The bod 5 
the placenta ſtill adhered to the whole inner ſurface of the u 4a 
nor was there any extravaſated blood, _ 
Now the blood here had no other way to diſcharge itſelf, b b 
the veins of the uterus: whence it follows, that thoſe veins by 
back to the mother the blood of the foetus; which alone eſtabli}, 
the whole ſyſtem, If the Circulation were only from the "in 
to the placenta, and not alſo to the mother; the dead Child w 10 
have had all its blood. 0 
Upon the whole, the blood in the lungs of the fœtus has none of 
the advantages of air or reſpiration; which yet being neceſſar 
nature, it is ſuppoſed, takes care that it receives a portion of fs 
mixed together with its mother's blood, and tranſmitted to it by 
the umbilical veſſels, to be diffuſed through the body, ? 
This is confirmed hence, that by conſtringing the navel-ſtrin 
very tight, the child dies like a man ſtrangled: which appears 8 
be owing to nothing but the want of air. Add to this, that as 
ſoon as the mother ceaſes to reſpire, the foetus expires, = 

As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the time whercin 
a Circulation is compleated ; ſeveral computations have been made. 
—Þy Dr. Keil's account, the blood is driven out of the heart in- 
to the aorta, with a velocity which would carry it 52 feet in 2 
minute. But this velocity is continually abated in the progreſs 
of the blood through the numerous ſections, or branches of the 


motion 1s infinitely diminiſhed, 4 
'The fame author, upon a moderate ratio of the branches of the 
arteries to the trunks, ſhews, that the greateit velocity of the 
blood is to the leaſt, in a greater proportion than of 10000,00000, 
©0000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000, to I. 

The ſpace of time wherein the whole maſs of blood may ordina- 
rily circuiate, is variouſly determined.— Some of the lateſt wri- 
ters ſtate it thus: ſuppoſing the heart to make 2000 pulſes in an 
hour, and that at every pulſe there is expelled an ounce of blood; 
as the whole maſs is not ordinarily computed to exceed 24. pounds, 
it muſt be circulated ſcven or eight times over in the ſpace of an 


hour, See BLoop, 


culate, is evinced in the ſame manner as ſome authors chuſe to 
prove the Circulation of the blood, viz. That as the heart drives 
out every hour three or four thouſand ounces of blood, where, 
ordinarily, there is not above two thouſand in the whole body; 
there is a neceſſity for the blood driven out, to return to the heart, 
in order to ſupply a fund to be expelled. | 

In like manner it is ſhewn, that there is formed each hour a large 
quantity of ſpirits, which are nothing but the more ſubtil part c 
this blood driven out from the heart; whence it is inferrcd, tlut 
theſe too muſt circulate, See SPIRIT. 
The courſe they are ſuppoſed to take, is this.— The molt ſubt 
parts of the arterial blood being carried from the heart to the brain 
by the carotid arteries, are thrown violently into the fine net- 
work wherewith the bottom of the ventricles of the brain is lined; 
whence the more delicate parts are driven into the mouths of the 
choroid arteries, where they continue their rapid motion, and 
diſcharge themſelves at the pores where thoſe veſſels terminate a 
round the pineal gland, = 
Hence they enter that gland, and there form a conftant ſpring of 
ſpirits; which being here purified, enters the cavities of the brain, 
and inſinuating into the pores of its ſubſtance, flow into the 75 
phatics; whence they are carried to the heart by two ways, bes 
BRAIN. | : 
Thoſe from the upper parts by the ſubclavian veins, and the ac- 
jacent veſſels: thoſe from the lower, being diſcharged into m_ 
reſervoir, proceed by the thoracic duct, and at laſt by = of 
ſcending veins to the heart. Whence they begin their Couric a 
freſh. J. Hales Veget. Stat. 

juice of plants, from the root to the extreme parts, and tec 
back again to the root. See SAP, and PLANT. 3 
The experiments of modern naturaliſts, and gardeners, —_ 
prove a Circulation in the body of plants, by veins and al 
analagous to that in animals. | 
M. Perraale ſtarted the 8 of ge Ws : _ 
and ſed it, in 1667, to the royal academ) . 
M. Major, a phyſician of Hambourg, had publiſhed * ur 
known to M. Perrault, two years before. A ee gs 
after wards, M. Mariote propoſed the lame to the a 4 
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the ſame thought about the ſame time. 


The opinion, however, is not univerſally received: ſome of the | 


ableſt botaniſts, and particularly M. Dodart, proteſting openly 

__ a jui ing from the root to the ex- 
llows of a juice mounting from the 1 

TT the e and of another deſcending from thoſe 


extremities to the root: the firſt imbibed from the ſoil, and di- 


5 root, for the nouriſhment of the plant: the ſecond 
— the moiſt parts of the air, in at the extremities of 
hy branches. The riſing and deſcending juices, therefore, ac- 
conling to him, are not the ſame; or, that which riſes, never 
deſcends, and reciprocally ; i. e. there is no Circulation. : 
Dr. Tong, in the Philgſaphical Tranſactions, maintains, that the 
ſap always riſes, and never properly deſcends ; having only a 
ſubſiding, or recidivation, which he can by no means call a Cir- 

UP ; ; 
23 owns himſelf at a loſs for the method wherein a Cir- 
ulation ſhould be effected; as well as for the parity of reaſon 
commonly urged for a Circulation of the ſap, and of the blood. 
In animals, he obſerves, the degree of growth, or extenſion, is 
but very ſmall : ſo that the blood, not being employed in any 
other ſervice, may be ealily ſuppoſed to circulate : but trees, 
growing to an unlimited tallneſs, it is probable the great effort of 
nature is employed in extending them that way; and that the nu- 
tritious juice only aſcends. He adds, that as to the ſwelling or 
extenſion of trees in bulk, it evidently ariſes from the effuſion of 
the ſap from the heart of the tree through the pores, which di- 
lates the whole inſenſibly, by accumulating circle on circle ; 
which are annual gradations caſily obſerved upon cutting a branch, 
or trunk acroſs. | 
But ſtill, the arguments for a Circulation, muſt be allowed of 
more weight than any thing here urged againſt it. The ſame 
experiments of ligature, and inciſion, which evince a Circulation 
in animals, have bcen made in plants; particularly in ſuch as 
abound in fap, as the milk-thiſtle, &c. and with the fame ſucceſs ; 
the part between the ligature and the root ſwelling very conſi- 
derably, and the other much Jeſs. 
The ligatures are to be made with metalline rings. Dr. Liſter 
gives us an inſtance in the cataputia minar, where the ligature 
being only a ſilken thread, tied as hard as poſſible without break- 
ing the skin, no greater ſwelling aroſe on one ſide the ligature 
than the other. | | | 
Mr. Lawrence gives us a demonſtration of the Circulation of the 
ſap, from an experiment on the yellow ſtriped jeſſamine.— 

Upon a branch of a plain jeſſamine, whoſe ſtem ſpreads it ſelf in 
two or three branches, inoculate a bud of the yellow ſtriped jeſ- 
famine, in autumn: as the tree comes to ſhoot, the following 
ſummer, ſome of the leaves will be found tinged here and there 
with yellow ; and this even on the branches not inoculated ; till, 
by degrees, the whole tree, even the very wood of the young 
branches, will be all variegated, or ſtriped with green and yellow, 
See VARIEGATION, 

Mr. Fairchild confirms this experiment by a ſimilar one of his 
own: Having inoculated a yellow ſpotted jeſſamine tree, into 
another jeſſamine tree; he found, that though the bough did not 


take, yet, in a fortnight's time, yellow ſpots began to appear on | 


a ſhoot which came out of the ground from another part of the 
plant. See MULE. | 
As to the manner of the Circulation; it is not difficult to con- 
ceive. Malpighi, Grew, &c. by means of microſcopes, have 
diſcovered, that the wood of plents conſiſts of fine capillary 
tubes, which run parallel from the root, through the trunk, and 
may be looked on as arteries; and on the outſide of theſe, be- 
twixt the wood and the inner bark, are other large tubes, to do 
the office of veins. 
Now, the root having imbibed a ſtock of juice from the earth, 
that juice will be put in motion by the heat; that is, it will be 
rarefied, and made to aſcend in form of a ſteam or vapour. 
Meeting, therefore, with the patent mouths of the arterial veſ- 
{cls, it will paſs through the ſame to the top and extreme parts of 
the tree, with a force anſwerable to the heat by which it is put in 
motion: when it is there arrived, meeting with the cold of the 
external air, it is condenſed into a liquor; and in that form re- 
turns, by its own weight, towards the root of the venal veſlels 
abovementioned. 

CIRCULATION, in chymiſtry, is an operation whereby the ſame 
vapour, raiſed by fire, falls back; to be returned and diſtilled ſe- 


veral times, and thus reduced into its moſt ſubtil parts. See Di- 
STILLATION and CoHoBaATion. 


Cireulation is performed by diſpoſing the liquor in a ſingle veſſel 

ſtopped at top, called a pelican ; — * a double veſſel, Skin 

of two, pieces, luted on each other; 

quor. See PELICAN, and Dou BLE Ve/ſzl. 

It is performed either by the heat of a mp, or that of aſhes, or 

of ſand moderately hot, or in dung, or by the ſun. It uſually de- 
mands a continued heat of ſeveral days, ſometimes of ſeveral 

weeks, or even ſeveral months. See FIR E, and He AT.—By Cir- 

culation, the fineſt part of the fluid mounts to the top of the veſ 

&; and finding no ifſuc there, falls back again, and rejoins the 


ehand | 
ine; not knowing that M. Perrault had been beforeh 
N rg great Malpighi appears to have entertained | 


the lower to contain the li- 


| 


matter left behind at the bottom, whence it aroſe :; and thus, by 
continuing to riſe, and fall alternately in the veſlel, there is effect 
ed a kind of Circulation, or remixtion of the ſpirituous parts with 
the groſs ones; whereby the former are rendered finer, and more 


ſubtil, and better diſpoſed to exert their activity when {cparated 
from the latter. See RE CTI FIcATION. | 


CIRCULATORY, CircuLarorium, in chymiſtry, the veſſel 


wherein a fluid is put, to undergo the proceſs of Circulation, Sce 
>IRCULATION. 

There are two kinds of Circulatories, the diota, or double veſlcl; 

and the pelican. See Dou BLE Veſſel, and PELICAN. 


CIRCULUS, in geometry, logick, &c. Sec CIRCLE. 


C1RCULUs, among chymiſts, is a round iron inſtrument, uſed in 


cutting off the necks of glaſs veſſels: which they effect thus. 
The inſtrument being heated, is applied to the glaſs veſſel, and 
there kept till the latter grow hot : then, by a tew drops of cold 
water, or a cold blaſt thereon, it flies aſunder.— Thus they cut 
off the necks of retorts, or cucurbits. See RET, Sc. 
There is another method of doing the ſame, wiz. by tying a 
thread, firſt dipped in oil of turpentine, round the place where 
the fracture is to be; and then ſetting fire to the thread. | 
This done, ſome cold water being ſprinkled on the place, the glaſs 
will be cracked through preciſely where the thread was tied. 


CIRCUMAGENTES Muſculi, in anatomy. See OBLIQUI. 


CIRCUMAMBIENT, an epithet denoting a thing to inveſt, or 


encompaſs another around. See AMBIENT. 


We fay the ambient, or circumambient air, &c, Sce AIR, Ar- 
MOSPHERE, Cc. 


CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off the prepuce; or, a ce- 


remony in the Jewiſh and Mahometan religions, wherein they 
cut away the fore-skin of the males who are to prote!s the one, 
or the other law. See PREPUCE, &c. 

Circumciſion commenced in the time of Abraham; and was, as 
it were, the ſeal of a covenant ſtipulated between God and him: 
It was in the year of the world 2178, that Abraham, by divine 
appointment, circumciſed himſelf, and all the malcs of his fa- 
mily; from which time it became an hereditary practice among 
his deſcendants, | | 
The ceremony, however, was not confined to the Jews: Hero- 
dotus and Philo Judæus obſerve, that it obtained alſo among the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians. Herodotus ſays, that the cuſtom was 
very antient among each people; ſo that there was no determi- 
ning which of them borrowcd it rom the other, "Ine ſame hi- 
ſtorian relates, that the inhabitants of Colchis alſo uſed Circumci- 
ſin; whence he concludes, that they were originally Egyptians. 
He adds, that the Phænicians and Syrians were likewiſe circumci- 
ſed; but that they borrowed the practice from the Egyptians. 
And Iaftly, that a little before the time when he wrote, Circum- 
ciſiun had paſſed from Colchis, to the people inhabiting near 
'T hermodoon and Parthenius. 

Marſham is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed Circumciſion 
from the Egyptians; and that God was not the firſt author 
thereof: citing Diodorus Siculus, and Herodotus, as evidences on 
his fide, This latter propoſition ſeems directly contrary to the te- 
ſtimony of Moſes, who affurcs, Gen. xvii. that Abraham, though 
99 years of age, was not circumciſed till he had the expreſs com- 
mand of God for it. But as to the former poſition of Marſham, 
it will admit of more debate. The arguments on both ſides may 
be ſeen in one view in Spencer de Legibus Hebræor. 1. 2. c. 4. 

Be this as it will, it is certain, the practice of Circumciſion among 
the Hebrews, differed very conſiderably from that of the Egyp- 
tians.— Among the firſt, it was a ceremony of religion, and was 
performed on the eighth day after the birth of the child. Among 
the latter, a point of mere decency and cleanlineſs ; and, as ſome 
will have it, of phyſical neceſiity: and was not performed till the 
thirteenth year; and then on girls 2s well as boys, 

Among the Jews, Circumciſion was performed with a knife of 
ſtone.— They ſet aſide the practice of Circumciſun, during the 
forty years of their paſſage through the wilderneſs; in regard, 
Circumciſian being intended as a mark of diſtinction between the 
Jews and the Gentiles, it was unnecellary to make any mark at 
all, in a place wherein there was no body to mix with them. 

M. Fleury obſerves, that the Jews were not unanimous as to the 
neceſſity of Circumciſion ; ſome holding it an eſſential, others as a 
circumſtance, 

The Turks, before the operation of Circumciſion, ſqueeze the skin 
with little pinchers, to deaden the ſenſation: they then cut it oft 
with a razor, and apply a certain powder, which heals the wound, 
and abates the pain, They never circumciſe till the ſeventh or 
eighth year; as having no notion of its being neceſſary to ſal- 
vation. 

The Perſians circumciſe their boys at thirteen years; and their 
girls from nine to fifteen. Thoſe of Madagaſcar cut off the fleſh 


at three ſeveral times: the moſt zealous of the relations preſent, 


catches hold of the preputium and ſwallows it. : 
Herrera tells us, there is a kind of Circumciſſan among the Mexi- 
cans, though they are very far both from Judaiſm and Mahome- 
taniſm: they cut off the foreskin of the virile member and the 
ears, as ſoon as the child is born, with a world of ceremony. 
Circumciſion is alſo practiſed on women, by cutting off the fore- 
skin of the clitoris, which bears a near reſemblance, and analogy 
| to 
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to the preputium of the male penis. 
women were circumciſed; Belon fays the ſame of t 


Strabo ſays, the Egyptian 
he Cophtz ; 


and P. Jovius and Munſter of the ſubjects of Preſter John. See 


CLi1ToR1s. | ; 
Among the Jews, the father is obliged to have his ſon circumci- 


ſed on the eighth day; it may not be ſooner: but the child's 
There is a 


weaknefs may allow of its being deferred longer. 

godfather to hold the child, and a godmother to carry it from the 
houſe to the ſynagogue, and to preſent it there. He who circum- 
Ciſes is called in Hebrew, hel: Any perſon is choſen for the 
purpoſe, indifferently ; provided he be bit capable of the function; 
which, among the Jews, is a title of great merit. N 
The manner of the ceremony, as related by Leo de Modena, is 
as follows. Two ſeats are prepared, in the morning, with ſilken 
cuſhions; the one for the godfather who holds the child, the 
other, as they ſay, for the prophet Elias, whom they ſuppoſe to 
aſſiſt inviſibly. The perſon who is to circumciſe, brings the ne- 
ceſſarf utenſils, the razor, ſtyptic, linen, fillet, and oil of roſes; 
to which ſome add a ſhell full of ſand to put the preputium in. A 
palm is ſung till the godmother brings the child, attended with a 
crowd of women, and delivers it to the godfather ; none of them 
entering the door. The godfather being ſeated, ſets the child on 
his lap: then the circumciſer taking the razor, and preparing the 


child for the operation, ſays, Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who haſt en- 


joined us Circumciſion; and in fo ſaying, cuts off the thick skin 
of the preputium, and with his finger nails tears off another fi- 
ner skin remaining; ſucking the blood two or three times as it 
breaks out, and ſpitting it out into a glaſs full of wine: then he 
lays dragons-blood on the wound, with powder of coral, and o- 
ther things to ſtanch the blood; and laſtly, a compreſs of oil of 
roſes; and thus binds up the whole. This done, he takes a glaſs 


of wine, and bleſſing it, adds another benediction for the child, 


and impoſes the name. | 
The manner of circumciſing among the Turks, differs from that 


of the Jews : for the former, after they have cut off the skin, 
meddle no further ; but the laſt, tear off the edge of the remain- 
ing skin in ſeveral places with their thumb-nails; which is the 
reaſon why the circumciſed Jews are cured much ſooner than the 
Turks. | 

Thoſe among the Jews who perform the operation of Circumci- 
Joon, are diſtinguiſhed by the length of their thumb-nails. See 

AIL, 

CiRcumMcisIoNn is alſo the name of a feaſt celebrated on the firſt 
of January, in commemoration of the Circumciſion of our Sa- 
viour, See FEAST. 

This day was antiently kept a faſt ; in oppoſition to the Pagan 
ſuperſtitions, who feaſted on it in honour of the god Janus. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,* in geometry, the curve line that incloſes 
a circle, or circular ſpace ; called alſo Periphery. See CIRCLE, 


and PERIPHERY. 
*The word is formed from the Latin Circum, about; and fero, 


I carry. 
All lines drawn from the center of a circle to the C:rcumference, 


called rad, are equal. See RADIUS, 

Any part of the Circumference is called an arch; and a right line 
drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, a chord. See 
ARCH, and CHoRD. 

The Circumference of every circle is fuppoſed to be divided into 
360 equal parts, called degrees. See DEGREES. 


The angle at the Circumference, is double that at the center. See 


ANGLE, and CENTER, | 
Every circle is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is equal to the 


Circumference, and its height to the radius, See TRIANGLE. 

Hence, the C:rcumferenzes of circles are to each other as their ra- 
dii, See RADIUS. 
Hence, again, ſince the Circumference of one circle is to its ra- 
dius, as that of any other circle to its radius ; the ratio of the 
Circumference to the radius is the ſame in all circles. 
The ratio of the diameter of a circle to its Circumference, Archi- 
medes makes as ſeven to twenty-two ; others, who bring it nearer 
the truth, as 10000000000000000 to 314159265 35 897932. 
For uſe, the proportion of 100 to 314 in ſmaller circles; and of 
Io000 to 31415 in larger circles, is commended by Vieta, Huy- 
gens, &c. Though the juſteſt proportion for ſmall numbers, is 
that of Metius, who makes it as 113 to 355. See DIAMETER. 
The diameter of a circle therefore being given, its Circumference 
is had; and that multiplied by one fourth part of the diameter, 
gives the area of the circle. See AREA. 

IRCUMFERENT OR, Im inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, to take 
angles by. See ANGLE, and SURVEYING. 

The Circumferentor is very ſimple, yet expeditious in the practice: 


It conſiſts of a braſs circle and an index, all of a piece. See its 


figure in Tab. Surveying, fig. 19. 

On the circle is a card, or compaſs, divided into 360 degrees ; 
the meridian line whereof anſwers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index. On the limb, or circumference of the circle, is 
ſoldered a braſs ring; which, with another fitted with a glaſs, 
make a kind of box for the needle, which is ſuſpended on a pivot 
in the center of the circle. To each extreme of the index is 


fitted a fight, See SIGHTS. 
The whole is mounted on a, ſtaff; with a ball and ſocket for the 


enveniency of its motion, See BALL ang Socket. 


To take an angle hy the CI RcuurEREN TOR. 
; ; R. Suppoſe th 
quired E K G, (Tab. Surveying, hg. 20.) — 8 
D. g. at K, with the Flower- de-luce in the card tow 7 Nent, 
Then direct the ſights, till through them you ſpy E; OD you, 
what degree is pointed at by the ſouth end of the needle obſerve 
ſuppoſe 296: then turn the inſtrument about, the Flo! Which 
luce ſtill WORN Pow ___ direct the ſights to G; n 98 
ree at which the ſout nee. 
wo outh end of the needle points, which, ſuppol⸗ 
This done, ſubtracting the leſſer number 182. f 
296, the remaind e 
FR - e remainder 114, is the number of degrees of the angle 
If the remainder chance to be more than 180 d ; 
again ſubtracted from 360 degrees; the laſt 8 the 
- tity is angle ſought. e Hun. 
9 take the plot of a field, wood, park, &c. by the CIR 
TOR,—duppoſe ABCDEFGK, (fig. 21.) an 5 Maar 
ſurveyed with the Circumferentor. io be 
1. Placing the inſtrument at A, the Flower-de-luce + 
you, direct the ſights to B; where, ſuppoſe the ſouth-end 2 
3 to cut 19 1e; and * wall, or hedge, measure fe 
e chain, to contain 10 chains links ; 2 
See CHAIN, e down, 
2. Placing the inſtrument at B, direct the ſight 
the ſouth-end of the needle, v. g. will e 1 3, 
BC —_ 5 chains, 83 links, to be noted as before The 
move the i nt to C; 5 
8 cont when | rument to C; turn the ſights to D, ang meaſure 
n the ſame manner, proceed to D, E, F, G, H 
K ; ſtill noting down the degrees of every bearing, * 2 2 
5 diſtances of every ſide. 1 
aving thus gone round the field, you will h 1 
following for 1 e 0 


gle te. 


Stations. Degrees. Min. Chains. Links 
A 191. OO Jo. 75 ; 
. B 279. 00 6. 83 
C 216. 30 7. 82 
Sc. 


From this table, the field is to be plotted, or protracted; for the 
manner whereof, ſee PLOTTING, and PROTRACTOR. 

Note, where ſecurity is to be conſulted rather than diſpatch, it 
may be convenient to take back-ſights ; i. e. to place the infty. 
ment ſo, at each ſtation, as that looking backwards through the 
ſights to the laſt ſtation, the north-end of the needle may point 
to the ſame degree as the ſouth-end did, in looking forwards from 
the laſt ſtation to this. See THEODOLIIT E, and PLALx-TA- 
BLE: both which inſtruments are uſed, on occaſion, as Circm- 
ferentors. 

CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, an accent, ſerving to note, or di. 
ſtinguiſh a ſyllable of an intermediate found between acute and 
grave; and generally ſomewhat long. See Accexr, Loxc, 6: 
The Greeks had three accents, the acute, the grave, and the 
Circumflex, formed thus „. In Latin, Engliſh, French, &:, 
the Circumflex is made thus . See CHARACTER. 

The acute raiſes the voice, and the grave falls, or lowers it: the 
Circumflex is a kind of undulation, or wavering of the voice, be- 
tween the two. See AcuTE, GRAVE, c. 
It is ſeldom uſed among the moderns, unleſs to ſhew the omiſſion 
of a letter which made the ſyllable long and open; a thing much 
more frequent in the French than among us: thus they write 
pate, for paſte ; téte, for teſte; filmes, for fuſmes; &c. They 
alſo uſe the Circumflex in the participles ; ſome of their authors 
writing conneu, peu, others connu, pu, &c. Father Buffer is at 

a loſs for the reaſon of the Circumflex on this gccafion. 

The form of the Greek Circumflex was antiently the ſame with 

that of ours, 4yz. A, being a compoſition of the other two ac- 

cents, in one. But the copiſts changing the form of the cha- 
racters, and introducing the running-hand, changed alſo theform 
of the Circumflex accent; and inſtead of making a juſt angle, 
rounded it off, adding a daſh through too much haſte ; and tw 

formed an , laid horizontally, which produced this figure, 1. 

ſtead of this. 

CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, a term whereby the ſchool- 
men uſe to expreſs the exiſtence of three divine perſons in one 
another, in the myſtery of the trinity. See PERSON. 

The ſchool divines are not the firſt authors of this term; Bs. 

maſcenus,in the eighth century, having uſed the word rerπνꝰ f,, 

which ſignifies the ſame thing, in his explication of that tex", 

am in my father, and my father 1s in me. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,* an ambages, or tour of words, uſed ei- 

ther when a proper term is not at hand, to expreſs 2 thing natu- 

rally and immediately by; or when one chuſes not to do it, out 
of reſpect ; or for ſome other reaſon. See AMBAGES. 

* The word comes from the Latin circum/oquor, ] ſpeak about. ; 
CiRcUMLOCUTION, in oratory, is the avoiding of ſomething 5 
agreeable, or inconvenient to be expreſled in direct terms; by 1 
timating the ſenſe thereof in a kind of paraphraſe, ſo conc 
as to ſoften, or break the force thereof. 3 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was ſlain by? _ 
owns it, with this Circumlecution, * Milo's ſervants —_ b 4 
« vented from aſſiſting their maſter, who was reported m_ o 
« led by Clodius; they, in his abſence, and without his priviti, 


6 conlelity , 


cl 


CIR 


' t eve 
c conſent, did wha 95 W 
CIRCUM-POLAR Stars, 


d 
h-pole, move aroun 
_ 4.9 s horizon. See STAR, POLE, SETTING, &c. 


8 i denotes the deſcribing a po- 
RIBING, in geometry, 

hay iy porn about a circle, in ſuch manner, as that all its 
daes are tangents to the circumference. See CIRCLE, POLY- 


_— ibi f a circle 
times alſo uſed for the deſcribing of a circl 
E 2 that each ſide is a chord. But in this 


lygon ; ſo, is a ch | 
nr ging. uſually ſay, the polygon 1s inſcribed, than the cir- 


cle circumſcribed. See INSCRIBING. FRO 
Fw e figure AB CDE, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 5. er- 
hed in a circle, is reſolved into equal and ſimilar triangles, y 2 ii 
drawn from the center;of the circumſcribing circle F, to the G 
veral angles of the figure; and its area is equal to a rectang 

triangle, "whoſe baſe is equal to the circumference of the whole 


polyzon; and its height a perpendicular let fall from the center 


F to one fide AB. 3 hs 
The ſame may be ſaid of the area of the circumſcribing circle 
abcde, (fig. 28.) excepting that the height is to be the radius. 
The area of every polygon that can be inſcribed in a circle is 
les; and that of every polygon that can be circumſcribed, 
reater than that of the circle: in like manner, the perimeter 
of the firſt is leſs, and that of the ſecond greater than the circum- 
ference of the circle. See PERIMETER, &c. | 
On this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature of the 
circle; which is nothing elſe, in effect, but the meaſuring of the 
area, or capacity of a circle. See QUADRATURE, | g 
The fide of a hexagon is equal to the radius of a circumſcribed 
circle. See HEXAGON. _ 8 9s 
To circumſcribe a circle about any given regular polygon, ABC; 
(fig. 28.) and vice verſa. Biſſect two of the angles, V. F. A and 
B; and on the point F, where the two lines of biſſection inter- 
ſect, as on a center, deſeribe a circle with the radius FA. 
75 circumſcribe a Square about a Circle. Draw two diameters, AB 
and DE, (fig. 31.) interſecting each other in the center C, at 
tight angles. From AEBD, with the interval of the radius, 
make interſections in F, G, H, I. Draw the right lines FG, 
GH, IH, and IF. Then is FG HI a ſquare circumſcribed 
aVbout the circle. | a 
Jo circumſcribe any regular polygon, v. g. a pentagon, about a circle. 
Biſſect the chord A E, (fig. 28.) by the perpendicular FG, 
which continue till it cut the arch in g. Through A and E, 
draw the radii AF and EF: and through g, draw a line paral- 
lel to A E, meeting the radii continued on each {ide in à and e. 
then is @ e one {ide of the circumſcribed polygon. Produce the 
radius F B to 5, till F Fa; and draw a b: this is another ſide 
of the polygon; and in the ſame manner may the reſt of the 
ſides be drawn. | | 
inſcribe any regular polygon in a circle. Divide 360 by the num- 
ber of ſides, in order to find the quantity of the angle EFD; 
which make at the center, and apply the chord to the periphery 
as often as it will go. Thus will the deſired figure be inſcribed in 
the circle, | . 
CIRCUMSTANCES, the incidents of an event, or the particu- 
larities that accompany an action. See INCIDENT, | 
Divines ſay, the converſion of a ſinner depends on a certain aſ- 
ſemblage, and a certain management of external Circumſtances in 
the midſt whereof he is placed ; which arrangement of Circum- 
ſtances, depends on the providence of God: whence converſion 
alſo depends on him. See Cox vERSITOx. 
The Circumſtances of the actions of men, are expreſſed in this La- 
tin verſe. : * 
Dus, quid, ubi, quibus quxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 
Quis, who, denotes the quality, ſtate, age, &c. of the perſon. 
_ uid, what, the greatneſs, ſmallneſs, multitude, fewneſs, &c. of 
the thing. Ubi, where, the place. Quibus auxiliis, with what 
aſſiſtances, the inſtruments, means, &c. Cur, why, on what 
account, with what view. Quomodo, how, the quality of the 
action, as to intenſion or remiſſnefs, deſignedneſs, or caſualty, 
ſecreſy, or openneſs. Quando, when, the time; as on a holiday, 
at the hour of prayer, &c. 
CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, is uſed for the ſupplying, and 
making up the number of jurors, (in caſe any impanelſed appear 
not; or appearing, be challenged by either party) by adding to 
them ſo many of the perſons preſent, or ſtanding by, as will ſerve 
the turn. See Jury, JURoR, and TALEs. ; 
CIRCUMVALLATION,* in fortification, a line or trench, with 
a 2 Lees. by by the beſiegers, encompaſſing all their 
camp to defend it againſt any army that may attem 
the place. See Las 9 E 
* The word is formed from the Latin circum, about, and vallum, 
wall, or mound. | : 
This line is to be cannon-ſhot diſtant from the place, ordinarily, 
about 12 foot broad, and ſeven deep. It is bordered with a 
oa, and flanked with redoubts, or little forts, erected 
m ſpace to ſpace. It ſerves both to prevent any ſuccour from 


being ſent into the place, to keep in deſerters, and prevent in- 
curſions of the enemy's gariſon. 


„ 7 
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CIS 


nence, lodge his cannon, and command the line. 


body would expect from their own | by the foot. of an eminence ; leſt the ow? ſeizing on the emi- 


ral line of the Ionic volute. See VoLUTE. 

* The word comes from the Latin circamvoloere, to turn around: 

and is alſo applied to the turns of a wreathed, or twiſted column. 
See Column. 

CIRCUS,* in antiquity, a large building, either round, or oval; 
uſed for the exhibiting of ſhews to the people. See SPECTACLE, 
CIRCENSIAN Games, &c. 

* Some derive the word from Circe, to whom Tertullian attributes 
the invention. Caſſiodorus ſays, Circus comes à circuitu. The 
Romans, Servius obſerves, at firſt, had no other Circus, but that 
made by the Tiber, on one ſide, and a paliſade of naked ſwords on 
the other. Hence, according to Iſidore, came the term Judi circen- 

ſes, quaſi circum-enſes. But Scaliger laughs at the etymology. 
The Roman Circus, was a large oblong edifice, arched at one 
end; encompaſſed with porticos, and furniſhed with rows of 
ſeats, placed aſcending over each other. | 
In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or eminence, with obe- 
licks, ſtatues, and poſts at each end. This ſerved them for the 
courſes of their bigæ and quadrige. See BiGA, &c. 
There were no leſs than ten Circus's at Rome: the largeſt was 
that built by the elder Tarquin, called Circus Maximfsz between 
the Aventine and Palatine mounts. Pliny fays, it was enlarged 
by J. Czfar, ſo as to take in no leſs than three ſtadia in length, 
and one in width. 8 
The moſt magnificent Circus's were thoſe of Auguſtus and Nero. 
There are ſtill ſome remains of the C:rcuss, both at Rome, at 
Niſmes, and other places. | 
The Romans were exceſſively fond of the games exhibited in 
the Circus, witneſs that verſe in Juvenal, 
—— Atque duas tantum res anxius optat; 

© Panem & Cireenſes — 

The Games 4 the CI RC Us, which ſome call CIRcENSTIAN Games, 
were combats celebrated in the Circus, in honour of Conſus the 

god of councils; and thence alſo called Conſualia. See Consu- 

ALIA, 

They were alſo called Roman Games; Ludi Romani, either on 

account of their antiquity, as being coeval with the Roman peo- 

ple, or becauſe eſtabliſhed by the Romans: and the games held 
here, the great games, ludi magni, becauſe celebrated with more 


honour of the great god Neptune, who was their Conſus. 

Thoſe who ſay they were inſtituted in honour of the ſun, con- 
found the pompa circenſis, or proceſſion of the Circus, with the 
games. See Pop. 

'The games of the Circus were inſtituted by Evander, and re- 
eſtabliſhed by Romulus: the pomp, or proceſſion, was only a part 
of the games, making the prelude thereof; and conſiſting of a 
ſimple cavalcade of chariots. 


of the Tiber; and were called Roman Games: after that prince 

had built the Circus, they took their name therefrom; as being 

conſtantly held there. >. 

There were fix kinds of exerciſes in the Circus: the firſt wreſt- 

ling, fighting with ſwords, with ſtaves, and with pikes : the ſe- 

cond was racing: the third faltatio, dancing: the fourth diſci, 

quoits, arrows, and ceſtus ; all which were on foot: the fifth 

was horſecourſing: the ſixth courſes of chariots, whether with 

two horſes, or with four, See BIGA, and QUADRIGA, 

In this laſt exerciſe, the combatants were at firſt divided into 

two ſquadrons or quadrils; then into four; each bearing the 

names of the colours they wore ; factio alba, ruſſea, &c. See 

FACTION, QUADRIL, &c. | 

At firſt there was only white and red ; then green was added, 

| wm Domitian added two more colours, but they did not 
hold. 

It was Oenomaus who firſt invented this method of diſtinguiſhing 

the quadrils by colours. The green was for thoſe who repreſented 

the earth; the blue for the ſea, &c. See CoLous, Ec. 

CIRRI, in botany, a term uſed for thoſe fine ſtrings, or hairs, by 


and the like. See CLAsPERs. 
CIRSOCELE,* in medicine, a multitude of varices in the teſti- 
cles, which prodigiouſly increaſe their bulk, and hinder the due 
preparation of the ſeed: fo as ſometimes even to render caſtra- 
tion neceſſary, This is otherwiſe called hernia varice/a. See 
HERNIA, and HYGRoCIRSOCELE. | 
* 'The word comes from the Greek ze Cr, varix, vein, and ann, 
hernia. See VaRix, | 
CISALPINE,* any thing on this ſide the Alps. 
The word is formed from the prepoſition cis, on this ſide, and 
Alpes ; which, though properly confined to the mountains ſepa- 
rating Italy and France, yet is uſed by authors for any very high 
mountams.— Thus, Auſonius ſpeaks of the Alps of the Pyrene- 
ans, the Alps of the Apennines, &c. 
The Romans divided Gaul, and the country now called Lom- 
bardy, into Ciſalbine and Tranſalpine. See TRANSALPINE.— 
That which was Ciſalpine with regard to the Romans, is Tran- 
ſalpine with regard to us. 
CISSOID, in geometry, an algebraic curve, firſt invented by Dio- 
cles; whence it is peculiarly called the Ciſſid of Diocles. See 


Care muſt be taken that the line of Circumvallation never paſs | 


CURVE, 
2 Z Tha 


expence and magnificence than any others; and becauſe held in 


Till the time of the elder Tarquin, they were held in an iſland 


which ſome plants faſten themſelves, for their ſupport ; as ivy, 


CIT 


In the civil and ordinary courts, it is called ſannm 
C Mors. 3 h *. See Suu. 
-ITATION is alfo uſed in ſpeaking of military and 14 
well as eccleſiaſtical courts. Such a heretic 4 nonſtick, 2 
f a general council, &c. k as cited to Rome; 
nights are cited to the general chapters of their 

King Edward I. of England, was cited, by = ary f 
of France, to a court of his peers: The Citatim was iP IV. 
by the Seigneur d' Arrablay, Seneſchal of Perigord and —_ 
and was paſted up, by his order, on the gates of the city D 

e, 


3 


The geneſis of the Cid may be thus conceived: To the dia- 
meter AB, (Tab. Anahhſis, fig. 9.) of the ſemicircle A OB, 
draw an indefinite line, at right angles, B C: then, draw the 
right line AH, and make AM IH; or in the other qua- 
drant, LC AN. Thus will the points M and L be in a curve 
line, AMO L; which is the Ciſſoid of Diocles, 

Properties of the C1s501D.—From the geneſis it follows, 1. That 
drawing the right lines P M and K I, perpendicular to AB; 
we ſhall have AP: K B:: AM: IH. But AM IH; 
conſequently, AP = AB. And therefore, AK PB; and 


PN == IK. which then belonged to king Henry. For default 
2. After the ſame manner, it appears, that the Ciſcid A MO] pearing, all bis domains, and effects in France — 7 
biſſects the ſemicircle A O B. F. Daniel. a ted, 
. Again, AK: K I:: KI: KB. That is, AK: PN:: CITATION is alſo an allegation, or quotation of ſome law, autho. 


rity, or paſſage. See QUOTATION, 

CITHARA, an antient muſical inſtrument, by ſome ſuppoſed 
_— _ the lyra; at leaſt, a particular ſpecies of the hre B 
others different: though its preciſe ſtructure d 
See LYRE, | > OI. 
The antients deſcribe it as triangular, in form of 
A : the poets aſcribe the invention to Apollo, 8 5 Delt, 

CITIZEN, x or CITT3ZEN, a native or inhabitant 
ed with the freedom and rights thereof. See C 


N: AP. And again, AK: PN:: AP: PM; therefore, 
PN: AP: : AP: PM. Conſequently, A K, PN, AP, and 
P M, are four lines in continual proportion. And if PN = v, 
APS x, PM=y; **=vy. And after the ſame manner 
it may be ſhewn, that AP, PN, AK, and K L, are in con- 
tinual proportion, | | . 
4. In the Ciſſoid, the cube of the abſciſſe A P, is equal to a ſolid 
ariſing from the ſquare of the ſemiordinate P M, multiplied into 
the complement of the diameter of the generating circle P B. 


Hence, when the point P. falls on B, then xa, and BC KE = 3 5 5 
F | e word comes from the Latin civis ; which authors derive 


} from coco, by reaſon the Citizens live . 

cieo, I call 3 e e 
Auguſtus, upon numbering the Roman Citizens, found the 
mounted to upwards of four millions. See Enumeration 4 

Roman CITIZEN, See the article Roman. ; 
To make a good Roman Citizen, there were three th; : 
red: that A e. an inhabitant of Rome; that * Fe? 
led in one of the 35 tribes; and that he were Capable of di 5 
ties.— Thoſe to whom were granted the rights and piiviles of 
Roman Citizens, were properly only honorary Citizens. 
The ſeventh law, de incolis, makes a great deal of difference be- 
tween a Citizen and a mere inhabitant. Birth, alone, made a; 
tizen; and entitled to all the privileges of Burgeſy: time could 
not acquire it; but the emperor could beſtow it. See NATIVP. 
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of a city, veſt. 
ITY, and Free. 


=y; conſequently, * =... Wherefore, O: :: : . 
0 

that is, the value of y becomes infinite: and therefore the C/o: 

AMO L, though it continually approach B C, yet they will 

never meet. 

5. BC, therefore, is an aſymptote of the Ciſſid. See ASYMP- 

TOTE. 

The antients made uſe both of the conchoid and Ciſſid, for the | 

finding of two mean continual proportionals between two given 

Tight lines. See PROPORTIONAL. 

For the quadrature, ſubnormal, and fubtangent of the C1ss01D : 

ſee QUADRATURE, SUBTANGENT, c. | | 


Ciss01D Angle. See the article ANGLE. | 


CISTERCIANS, an order of religious, reformed from the Bene- 
dictines, conſiſting of an hundred monaſteries, and near as many 
nunneries. See ORDER, Monk, REL1G1ovs, &c. 

The order took its riſe in 1075, from twenty-one zealous monks 
in the monaſtery of Moleſme in Burgundy ; who, with their ab- 
bot Robert, complaining that the rule of S. Benedict was not 
ſtrictly enough obſerved ; obtained permiſſion of Hugh archbi- 
ſhop of Lyons, and legate of the holy ſee, to ſettle in a place cal- 
led Ciſteaux, five miles from Dijon. | 
Here, Eudes duke of Burgundy erected them a houſe, into 


CITRON, an agreeable fruit, in colour, taſte, fmell, 6, reſem. 


bling a lemon ; and ſerving, like that, to cool, and quench the 
thirſt : being produced by a tree of the ſame name, much reſem- 
bling the lemon-tree. See LEmon. 

The Citron is diſtinguiſhed from the lemon, in that it is bigger, 
and its pulp firmer ; its ſmell brisker, and colour higher, Tr i 
held excellent againſt poiſons: and Athenzus relates an inſtance 
of two perſons, preſerved ſafe from the moſt dangerous aſpic, 3 
eating a Citron. 

The diſtillers, perfumers, confectioners, &c. procure divers things 


which they were admitted in 1098 ; endowing it with a conſide- 
rable revenue. The biſhop of Chalons gave Robert the paſtoral 
ſtaff, in quality of abbot ; and erected the new monaſtery into 
an abbey, See ABBOT. . 
Such was the beginning of the Ciſtercians, fo famous in after- 
times, and now ſo extended throughout all Europe. 
CISTERN,* is properly uſed for a fubterraneous refervoir of rain- 
water. See WELL. | 
The word, according to ſome, comes from it, and terram, i. e. 
inter terram; others derive it from ciſta, an oſier basket, a duct, 


Se. 


. C:ifterns muſt be made with good cement, to retain the water. 
See CXMENT.-—The bottom ſhould be covered with ſand, to 
ſweeten and preſerve it, See WATER. 

Authors mention a Ciſtern at Conſtantinople, the vaults whereof 
are ſupported by two rows of pillars, 212 in each row ; each pil- 
lar being two foot in diameter. They are planted circularly, 
and in radii tending to that in the center. 

CISTIC. 80 Cvs Ic. 

CIST-Eepatic. $ oP 3 CysT-Hepatic. 

CISTIS. See the articles CysTis, and HyPpocisT1s. 

CISTRUM. See the article 8is r RVM. 

CISTULA Catoptric. See the article CarorrRIc. 

CITADEL,* or CIT TADEL, a fort, or place fortified with four, 
five, or ſix baſtions; built ſometimes in the moſt eminent part of 
a city, and ſometimes only near the city. 

* The word is a diminutive of the Italian citta, city, . d. little 
city. 

In the firſt caſe, the Citadel ſerves to defend the city againſt ene- 
mies. See FoRr, FORTIFIED Place, &c. 


from Citrons; as eſſences, oils, confections, waters, &c, 
CrirRON Mater. See the article Citron- WATER. 
CITRON-Santal, See the article Sa NT AL. | 
CITY, or CIr TY, Urbs, a large town incloſed with a wall. Se | 
Town. 

It is hard to give any juſt definition of a City; in regard, cuſtom 
has reſerved the appellation of towns, to many places which ſeem 
to have every thing requiſite to conſtitute Cities. 

{ Formerly, City was only underſtood of ſuch towns as were biſhops 
ſees : which diſtinction ſeems till to hold in England; though no 
where elſe. See BisHoP, and DiocesE. | 

The term City had its riſe among us, fince the conqueſt; for in 
the time of the Saxons there were no Cities, but all great towns 
were called Burghs.—Thus, London was called Lunden Buy). 
See BURGH. | 

And for a long time after the conqueſt, City and Burgh were 
uſed promiſcuouſly, Thus, in the charter of Leiceſter, that 
place is called both civitas and burgus ; which ſhews a miſtakein 
my lord Coke, where he tells us, that every City was, or 52 
biſhop's ſee. Nor had Gloceſter any biſhop then; though it s 
called a City in Dome's-day. The like may be obſerved of Cam- 
bridge; to which it may be added, that Crompton, reckoning 
up our Cities, leaves out Ely, though it had a biſhop and à cl. 
thedral. | 7 
Yet Chaſſanæus, de Conſuetud. Burgund. ſays, France has withil 
its territories 104 Cities; and gives his reaſon, becauſe it has ſo 
many archbiſhops, and biſhops. | At 
City is particularly uſed to expreſs the heart of the place. Be 
Paris they have the City, and the Univerſity ; at London we ha 
the City and the Suburbs. 


In the latter, it ſerves to command it, and to keep the inhabitants | Advocate of a CITY. ADpvocaTer. 

in their obedience : for which purpoſe the city is left unfortified Capital CI v. | CAPITAL, 

on the part toward the Citadel, but the Citadel is fortified toward | College of CITIES. CoLLEGE. 

the City. Foreſt ITIES. FoREST. 

The moſt uſual form for Citadels, is that of a pentagon: a ſquare | Freedom of a CITY. See the article 4 FREEDOM. 

being too weak, and a hexagon too big. See FORTIFICATION, | Honours of the CITY. HoxoRS. 

PENTAGON, c. Imperial CITIES, | IMPERIAL» | 

There is always a large eſplanade between the city and Citadel. Municipal CiTIEs, Mou NICIPAL- 

See EsPLANADE. Provoſt of the Ciry. PROvosr. : 
ſignifies a ſtate, 9 


City, CIVI Tas, in ſpeaking of antiquity, 11g ; 
people, with all its dependencies, conſtituting a particular re 


: 35 ire, an 
publick.—Such as are, ſtill, ſeveral Cities 1 Bs. —_— 5 
Though 


CITATION,* in the eccleſiaſtical courts, a ſummons to appear 
before an eccleſiaſtical judge, on ſome affair relating to the 
church, 

The word comes from cito, of cieo, I ſtir up. | 


the Swiſs cantons. See STATE, REPUBLIC, + 
= 


o 1 v 


ent Gauls were, in effect, only one nation; they 
Though the antient everal peoples, which formed as many d 
with Czfar, as many different 1 
11 de that each City had its particular aſſemblies, it ſen 
i ern, ken time to time, to — oy aſſemblies held 
rs relating to their common intereſt. a 
2 927 01 perfume, bearing the name of the animal 
hence it is taken. See PERFUME. RE 
bat The word comes from the Arabic Zibet, or Zebed, ſcum, froth. 
he Ciuet, or Ciuet- cat, * is a little animal, not unlike our cat; 
eee that his ſnout is more pointed, his claws leſs dangerous, 
| is cry different. 
*. * will have it the fame with the hyzna of A- 


d call it Tena odorifera. Others ſuppole it the pan- 
—_— hs ancients, wht the generality take it for a kind of wild 


cat, and call it fe/is Zibetica on account of the perfume it yields, | 


which the Arabs call zibet. It is a native of Africa, the Indies, 
Peru, Brazil, Guinea, e. 


The perfume this animal produces, is formed like a kind of greaſe, 


or thick ſcum, in an apertüre, or bag, under his tail, between 


nus and pudendum of the creature.“ : 
2 An 3 of the Civet bag, its glands, the reſervoirs 
of the perfume, &c. is given by M. Morand in Mem. Acad. R. 
Scienc. An. 1728. p. 568. 9 99. 


It is gathered from time to time; and ſtill abounds, in proportion 


the animal is fed. | 3 
T here is a very conſiderable traffic of Civet, from Baſlora, Cali- 
cut, and other places, where the animal that produces it 1s bred. 
Though; part of the Civet among us is furniſhed us by the Dutch; 
who bring up a conſiderable number of the animals. : 
Before any of theſe animals were ſeen in Europe, or it had been 
obſerved how the perfume had been gathered ; the common op1- 
nion, founded on the relations of travellers, was, that it was the 
ſweat of that animal, irritated and kindled into rage. 
To this effect, it was faid, that the animal was incloſed in an 
iron cage; and after having been a long time beaten with rods, 
they gathered with a ſpoon, through the bars of the cage, and 
between the thighs of the animal, the ſweat or foam, which the 
rage and agitation had produced: and that without this precauti- 
on, the animal would yield no perfume at all. | 
But experience has taught us better; and we now know, that the 


rfume Civet, is only a thick unctuous humour, ſecreted by cer- 


tain glands between the two tunics of the bag wherein it is amaſ- 
ſed, under its tail, beneath the anus. 

Civet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a whitiſh co- 
lour, and a ſtronꝑ diſagreeable ſmell, 

Beſides the Indian and Dutch Civet, there is alſo a Civet from 
Braſil, or Guinea, like that of India; and an occidental Civet, 
which bears no reſemblance to it. 


Civet is little uſed in medicing, except in a thickneſs of hearing, | 


from cold; where a grain or two being put in a little cotton, or 
wool, and the ears ſtopped therewith, is ſometimes of ſervice. 
It is much uſed among perfumers and confectioners. 

CIVIC, Crvicus, an epithet applied to a kind of crown, made 

of oaken leaves; antiently beſtowed by the Romans, on thoſe 
who ſaved the life of a fellow - citizen in a battle, or an aſſault. 
See CROWN, 
The Civic crown was exceedingly efteemed; and was even given 
as an honour, to Auguſtus; who on this occaſion ſtruck coins 
with this device, OB Civrs SERvaTos.—Tt was alſo granted 
to Cicero; after his diſcovery of Catiline's conſpiracy. 

CIVIL, CiviLis, in its general ſenſe, denotes ſomething that re- 
gards the policy, publick good, or peace of the citizens, or ſub- 
jects of a ſtate. See CIT v. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, Civil government; Civil law; Civil rights; 
Civil war, c. See GovERNMENT, c. 

Civ1L, in a legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to the ordinary procedure in 
an action relating to ſome pecuniary matter, or intereſt. — In 
which ſenſe it is oppoſed to criminal. See CRIMINAI, Oc. 

Crvir Action. See the article AcTion. 

Civir Architecture. See the article ARCHITECTURE, 

Civir, Day. See the article Day. 

Civir Death, any thing that retrenches, or cuts off a man from 
Civil ſociety: as, a condemnation to the gallies, perpetual baniſh- 
ment, condemnation todeath, outlawry, and excommunication ; 
all which make a man ceaſe to be looked on as a citizen, See 
BANISHMENT, OuTLAwRy, &c. 

The term is likewiſe applied to thoſe who are no longer capable 
of acting in temporal concerns: as, thoſe who renounce the 


world, who retire and make vows in a monaſtery, &c, See | 


Monx, Vows, MonasTzsr, &c. 
CiviL Fruits, See the article F RUITS. 


Civir. Hiſtory, See the article HisToxy. 
CIVIL Law, Lex CIvIIIs, 


uus peculiar to each city, or each people. But in the modern 
uſe, it properly implies the Roman law, contained in the inſti- 


tutes, the digeſt, and the code; otherwiſc * {cri 
= written law, See La . been os Be 
he Roman law, at its commencement was very inconſi 
iderable. 
_ 3 the 10 were governed by * . — 
y the ſenate the kin 7 
Faul of che _ 2 y gs, and confirmed in an aſ- 


apirius was the firſt who made a collection of the regal laws; 


is defined, in the inſtitutes, to be the 


* 


which took its name from its author, and was called jus pqbirig 
The Republic, after aboliſhing the regal government, ſtill re 
tained the royal laws: to theſe they added the law of the twelve 
tables, drawn by the Decemviri, from the laws of twelve of tlic 
principal cities of Greece; and the more equitable among the 
laws hitherto practiſed at Rome. See TABLE, and DECEMVIRI. 
The law of the twelve tables was at length found fo ſevere, and 
conceived in ſuch obſcure terms; that it was judged proper to mo-. 
derate, reſtrain, and aſcertain it, by other laws, propoſed to the 


ple; according to the practice that had obtained under the kings 
themſelves. 80 | | 

In the year of Rome 7 31, the Republick expired; and the whole 
power of the people was transferred to Auguſtus, who was con- 
tented to publiſh his new laws in the aſſembly of the people z to 
keep up ſome image of the Republic by this formality. _ 
Tiberius aboliſhed theſe occaſional aſſemblies, on pretence of their 
being too numerous; and in lieu thereof proffered his laws to the 
ſenate, who never failed to confirm them: inſomuch that the 
laws of Tiberius, and his ſucceſſors, who kept the ſame mcaſures 
with the ſenate, were eſteemed /enatus conſulta. 

Thus aroſe two kinds of Roman law, with regard to the changes 
in the legiſlative authority: the laws eſtabliſhed by the people, 
Plebiſcita; and the laws of the emperors, or imperial laws. See 
PLEBISCITUM, Oc. | 
During the time of the republic, and even under the emperors, 
there were juris- conſulti; who making publick profeſſion of the 
ſtudy of the law, interpreted, were conſulted on the different 
ſenſes of the laws, and gave anſwers to the queſtions propoſed to 
them hereon; which were called reſponſa prudentum. See RE- 
SPONSE, | 
Papirius was the firſt of theſe juris-conſulti, after the expulſion of 
the kings; and Modeſtinus the laſt. See JurIs-ConsuLTVUs. 
After him, v:z. in 240, theſe oracles of the Roman juriſprudence 


ceaſing, out of their writings, which made no leſs than 2000 


volumes, a body of the Roman law was afterwards compiled, by 
order of Juſtinian. 


The magiſtrates, on their ſide, in adminiſtring juſtice, interpre- 


ted the laws with more freedom than even the juris-conſulti, 
and were, as it were, the living voice of the law. 

The emperors too, to render the interpretations of the magi- 
ſtrates leſs free and frequent, appointed, that they themſelves 
ſhould be conſulted; and their anſwers expected, as to queſtions 
in law: as may be obſerved from Pliny's epiſtles to Trajan. See 
REsCRIPT. 

In proportion as new laws were made at Rome, care was taken 
to collect and reduce them into bodies. Papirius, in the time of 
Tarquinius Superbus, made a collection of the regal laws. And 
no ſooner was the republic eſtabliſhed, than the body of laws of 
the twelve tables were compiled. 

In the time of Julius Cæſar, Offilius, a lawyer, began a collecti- 
on of the edicts of the prætors; which was not finiſhed till the 
time of Adrian, by another lawyer, Julianus. 

In the time of Conſtantine, or his children, two juris- conſulti 
compiled two codes; from their authors called Gregorian, and 
Hermogenian Code. See Copk. | | 

Laſtly, Juſtinian, finding the authority of the Roman law almoſt 
aboliſhed in the weſt, by the declenſion of the empire; reſolved 
to make a general collection, of the whole Roman juriſpru- 
dence ; and committed the care thereof to his chancellor Tribo- 
nianus. | | 

That minifter executed his commiſſion with a great deal of dili- 
gence, not to ſay precipitation: a new code was finiſhed in 529, 
and a digeſt in 533. See DictsrT, and Cops. 

The fame year he publiſhed an abridgment thereof, containing, 


the firſt principles and elements of law, under the title of inſti- 
tutes. See INSTITUTES. 


In the courſe of this reign, Juſtinian made 168 conſtituti 
and 13 edits; which made a conſiderable alteration in then: 
tient law, and were called novels. See NovkI. | 

All theſe together, make the corpus juris civilis, or body of the 
civil law, as reduced, by order of Juſtinian. See Cokpus. 

For the ſpace of 300 years, this ſyſtem of law obtained without 
any innovation. But the new conſtitutions made by the empe- 
rors from time to time, at length occaſioning ſome alterations ; 


the emperor Baſil, and Leo his ſon, compoſed a new body of the 


Roman law, chiefly from the Juſtinian, in the Greek language; 
dividing it into ſeven volumes, and 60 books; under the title of 
Baſilica, From which time, Juſtinian's body had but little cre- 
dit in the eaſt; the Baſilica taking place of it. See BasILICKs. 

In the weft, the Civil Law had a different fortune: it is ordinari- 
ly ſuppoſed not to have been there known till the year 600; when 
Lotharius II. finding the book at the taking of Melphi, a town 
in Naples, made a preſent of it to tie city of Piſa: though we 
find it quoted in ſeveral Latin works long before Lotharius. It is 
true, however, it was never taught publickly till the twelfth cen- 
tury; when Irnerius firſt made profeſſion of it at Bologna, in 
1128; whence it was carried by his diſciples into other countries 3 
and in a little time was taught in all the univerſities. 

It is allowed that the Civil law contains all the principles of na- 


tural equity; and that nothing can be better calculated to form 
good 


ſenate by the conſuls, and paſſed at general aſſemblies of the peo- 
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good ſenſe, and ſound judgment. Hence, though in ſeveral 
countries it has no other authority but that of reaſon, and juſtice; 
it is yet every where referred to for authority, and is that alone 
taught in univerſities. ; 
It is not received at this day in any nation without ſome altera. 
tions: ſometimes the feudal law is mixed with it, or general and 
particular cuſtoms; and often, ordinances and ſtatutes cut off a 

reat part of it. | 

n Turkey, the Baſilicks are only uſed. In Italy, the canon law, 
and cuſtoms, have excluded a good part of it. n Vehice cuſtom 
hath almoſt 2n abſolute government. In the Milaneſe, the feu- 
dal law, and particular cuſtoms, bear ſway. In Naples and Si- 
cily, the conſtitutions and laws of the Lombards are ſaid to pre- 
vail. In Germany and Holland, the Civil Law is eſteemed to be 
the municipal law: but yet many parts of it are there grown ob- 
ſolete; and others are altered, either by the canon law, of a dif- 
ferent uſage, 
In Friezeland, it is obſerved with more ſtrictneſs: but in the nor- 
thern parts of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, Lubecenſe, or 
Culmenſe, is preferred before it. In Denmark and Sweden it hath 
ſcarce any authority at all. In France only a part of it is re- 
ceived; and that part is in ſome places as Aa cuſtomary law : 
and in thoſe provinces neareſt to Italy, as a municipal written 
law. In criminal cauſes, the Civil Law is more regarded in 


France; but the manner of trial is regulated by ordonnances and 


edicts. : 
The Civil law, in Spain and Portugal, is connected with the 


jus regium and cuſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatutes of the Sederunt, 
part of the regiæ majeſtatis, and their cuſtoms, controul the 
Civil law. 
In England, it is uſed in the eccleſiaſtical courts; -in the courts 
of the admiralty; and in the two univerſities : yet in all theſe 
reſtrained and directed by the common law. See Law, Com- 
MoN-Law, Sc. 
Crv11i.-Month, See the article MonTH. 

CivIL Obligation. See the article OBLIGATION. ns 
Civil Har, is a war between people of the ſame ſtate, or citizens 
of the ſame city. See WAR. 85 N ; 
Civir Year, is the legal year, or annual account of time, which 

every government appoints to be uſed within its own dominions. 
See TIME. ; 
It is thus called, in contradiſtinction to the natural year; which 
is meaſured exactly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. See 
YEAR. 
CiviLIANs College. See the article COLLEGE. = 
CIVILISATION, a law, or judgment, which renders a criminal 
proceſs, civil. See Civil, &c. 1 
Civiliſation is performed by turning the information into an in- 
queſt, or vice verſa. See INFORMATION, InqQuEsT, c. ET 
CLAIM, in law, a challenge of- intereſt in any thing that is in 
poſſeſſion of another; at leaſt of a man's own. See CHAL- 
LENGE, POSSESSION, &c, See alſo NoN-CLAIM. 
There are divers kinds of Claims: as Claim by charter, by deſcent, 
by acquiſition, &c. 8 
Continusl CLaim, a Claim made from time to time, within every 
year and day, to land, or other thing, which on ſome accounts, 
cannot be attained without danger. | 


Thus, if I am diſſeiſed of land, into which, though I have a 


right, Ido not enter for fear of being beaten; I am to hold on my 
Tight of entry at my beſt opportunity; by approaching as near as 
I can, once every year, as long as I live: thus I leave the right 
of entry to my heir. 
Falſe CLaim, See the article FALSE, 
uit CLAIM. See the article QUIT. 
CEAIR-OBSCURE, or CHiARo-Scuxko, in painting, the art of 
diſtributing to advantage, the lights and ſhadows of a piece ; both 
with regard to the eaſing of the eye, and the effect of the whole 
compoſition. See LicHT, and SHADOW. . + 
Thus, when a painter gives his figures a ftrong relievo, looſens 
them from the ground, and ſets them free from each other, by 
the management of his lights and ſhadows; he is faid to under- 
ſtand the Clarr-ob/cure. 2 
The Clair-obſeure makes one of the great diviſions, or branches 
of painting; the whole of a picture being reſolvable into light and 
ſhadow. See PAINTING. | . 
The doctrine of the Clair-obſcure, will come under the following 
rules. Light may either be conſidered with regard to itſelf ; to 
its effects; the place wherein it is diffuſed; or its uſe, 
For the 1ſt, light is either natural, or artificial. : 
Natural, either comes immediately from the ſun, which is 
brisk, and its colour various, according to the time of the day; 
or it is that of a clear air through which light is ſpread, and 
whoſe colour is a little bluiſh; or of a cloudy air, which is dark- 
er, yet repreſents objects in their genuine colours with more eaſe 


to the eye. a , ä 
Artificial, proceeds from fire, or flame, and tinges the object with 


CLair-OBscuURE, CHIARO-SCURO, is allo uſed for a deſign con- 


Or, it is a deſign only waſhed with one colour; the ſhadows 


CL A 


terruption; or glancirig, as when it ſlides alone la. 
_— * for things at a diſtance. — bodies: or fſecrn. 
3- For the place, it is either the open camna; 
* 3 with great es or an 3 0 
is more vivid, its diminuti | Wher 
— more abrupt. oh % N 2 haſty, and a 
4. For the uſe, or application: the 1; ht xx 
to be ſuppoſed without, and — adn 's always 
may heighten the foremoſt figures; the nine re; that it 
never appearing, in regard the beſt colours can themſelye, 
them. The chief light is to meet on the Chief n Peck 
much as poſſible on the chief figure of the ſubject STE! and ay 
to be purſued over the great parts, without being cr Neg light i; 
terrupted with little ſhadows. The full force 7 ch % or in- 
light to be only in one part of the piece: taking c © Principe] 


make two conttary lights. Not to be ſcrupulouſly co A to 
| to 


one univeèrſal light; but to ſuppoſe other 
opening of clouds, c. to kinks fo things, 2 Wl % the 
agreeable effects. Laſtly, the light to be different Produce other 
the quality of the things whence it proceeds, and = "cording to 
the ſubjects which receive it. For ſhadows: the ar 2 of 
ed, 15, into thoſe formed on the bodies Wen 5 iſtinguiſh. 
per relievos. 2 Thoſe made by adjacent n on pro- 
make parts of any whole; and the different effects. r- A 
= — of places. > According to 
or the firſt, ſince the different effects of lis 
ſhadows, their degrees muſt be well eee appear by 
admits no light, and where the colours are loſt Ph Fahey 
er than any part that has relievo, and diſpoſed in th dark. 
The reflex, or return of the light, brings with it TR 
borrowed from the ſubject that refſects it ; and flies off Mu 
er or leſs angle, according to the ſituation of the reflecing gh 
with regard to the luminous one: hence, its effect mul 5 body, 
ferent in colour, and in force; according to the dif 6 * 
of bodies. Deepenings, which admit not of an 151 3 
reflex, muſt never meet on the relievo of any Mendes Fog 
great elevated part; but in the cavities or joints of bodi 
folds of draperies, &c. And to find occaſions for tr | 
great ſhadows to ſerve for the repoſe of the ſight, and the looſes 
w__ fg ; inſtead of many little ſhadows, which have a piti- 
For the 2d, the ſhadows made by bodies, are either in Plain and 
ſmooth places, or on the earth ; wherein they are deeper Fr 
the bodies that: occaſion them, as receiving leſs reflex light: 0 
{till diminiſh as they depart further from their cauſe; or cn 'he 
neighbouring bodies, where they are to follow the form of the 
ſaid bodies, according to their magnitude and poſition, with re. 
gard to the light. | : 
For the 3d, In ſhadows that have parts, the painter muſt ob- 
ſerve to take for a light in a ſhadowed place, the teint, or luſtre 
of the light part; and, on the contrary, for the ſhadow in the 
lightened part, the teint, or luſtre in the ſhadow : to make an 
agreeable aſſemblage of colour, - ſhadow, and reflex in the ſha- 
dowed part; but without interrupting the great maſſes of ſha- 
dow : to avoid forming little things in the ſhadow, as not being 
perceived, unleſs cloſely looked at; and to work, as it were, in 
the general, and at one ſight: never to ſet the ſtrong ſhadows 
againſt the lights, without ſoftening the harſh contraſt: by the 
help of ſome intermediate colour: though the maſs of light may 
be placed either before or behind that of the ſhadow; yet ought 
it = be ſo diſpoſed, as to illumine the principal parts of the ſub- 
ject. | 
For the 4th, The effects of ſhadows are different, as the place 
is either wide and ſpacious; as in thoſe coming immediately from 
the ſun, which are very ſenſible, and their extremes pretty ab- 
rupt; from the ſerene air, which are fainter and more ſweet; 
from the dark air, which appear more diffuſed, and almoſt im- 
perceptible; and thoſe from an artificial light, which makes the 
ſhadows deep, and their edges abrupt: or as it is more narrow 
and confined, where the lights coming from the ſame place make 
the ſhadow more ſtrong, and the reflex leſs ſenſible, Sec Co- 


LOURING. 


ch Makes 


of any 
es, the 


ſiting only of two colours; ordinarily black and white, ſome- 
times black and yellow. See CAMIEU. 


being of a dusky brown colour, and the lights heightened up with 
white. | 

The word is alſo applied to prints of two colours, taken off at 
twice; whereof there are volumes in the cabinets of the curious 
in prints. ; — 
The word Clair-obſcure is a compound of two others. Clair 1 
uſed among the French for thoſe parts of a painting which re- 
flect the moſt light; and comprehends not only the lights them- 
ſelves, but alſo thoſe colours that are luminous. By objcure, 1s 
meant not only all the ſhades, but alſo all the colours that are 
dusky. See COLOUR. 


. : e licht i f is very narrow and con- . 
its own colour: but the light it projects, is very CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per atturnatum, 18 à writ whereby 


fined. ; RE 
For the 2d, the effects of light are either principal, as when the 


rays fall perpendicularly on the top of a body, without any in- 


the king commands the juſtice in eyre to admit a perſon's _ 
by an attorney, who being employed in the king's ſervice, C 


not come in perſon, CLAMOR, 


con- 


dows 
with 


off at 
urious 
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re, i8 
at are 


hereby 
Chain 
, can- 


MOR, 


In à MS. as old as Henry IV. Arden, chirurgeon to that prince, 


Vol, 1 


CLA 
LAMEUR de Haro, a popular term in the French 


laint, or cry, whereby any one implores 
baſtice againſt Pu oppreſſion of another. See 


CLAMOR, or C 
laws, importing 
the aſſiſtance of 


CLAMP in a ſhip, 2 piece of timber applied to a maſt, or yard, 
9 


to ſtrengthen it, and prevent the wood from burſting. See 
MAST. | 


8 = Read of a pulley in a mortice 3 
CILAMPING, in joinery, Cc. When a piece of board is * 

with the grain, to the end of another piece of board 2 e 

grain ; the frſt board is ſaid to be clamped. —Thus the ends of ta- 

ples commonly clamped, to preſerve them from warping. | 
Cramp-NAils, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on Clamps, in 
building and repairing of ſhips. See NAILs. _ 
CLAN” ULARU, a ſect of Anabaptiſts, who denied the neceſſity 
of making any open profeſſion of the faith ; and taught that a 
private one would be ſufficient. See ANA AP TIST. 
Theſe were alſo called Horiulani, and Gordners, from the places 
they choſe to aſſemble in, inſtead of churches. 
CLANDESTINE,* any thing done ſecretly, and without the 
knowledge of ſome of the parties intereſted in it; or without 
the proper ſolemnities. | | 

* The word comes from the prepoſition c/am, of xaeto, laude, I 


ſhut, or xx, furtum, theft. „ 
Thus, a marriage is ſaid to be Clande/tine, when performed 


without the publication of banns, the conſent of parents, or the 
knowledge of the ordinary.,—The council of Trent, and the 
French ordonnances annul all clande/tine marriages. Sce MAR- 
RIAGE. 
CLAP, in medicine, the firſt ſtage, or ſtate of the venereal diſ- 
eaſe; called alſo a Gonorrhæd. Sce VENEREAL Diſeaſe, and 
GONORRHAA. 
Dr. Cockburn, and cthers after him, will have the Clap to con- 
ſiſt in an ulceration of the mouths of the glands of the urethra 
in men, and of the glandular lacunæ in women; occaſioned by 
the in{inuation of an acrimonious, purulent matter, contracted 
from an infected perſon in actu coitus. 
From theſe glands, iſſues, or gleets a ſkarp, corroſive matter, ac- 
companied with heat of urine, chordee, &c. which makes what 
is uſually termed the firſt ſtage of the diſtemper. See CHORDEE, 
&c. | 
A Clap appears ſometimes ſooner, and other times later, though 
generally in about three or four days after the infection is received; 
and diſcovers itſelf by the running, c of the penis, with inflam- 
mation of the glans, or nut of the yard. | 


denotes a little piece of wood, in form of a wheel; 


tained in the urine pricking and irritating the nervous fibrillæ af 
the urethra, thus diveſted of its natural membrane, See BORN. 
ING. | 
CLARENCIEUX, the ſecond king at arms; thus called from the 
duke of Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged. See King at 
arms. 5 
Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. having by his wife the honour 
of Clare in the county of Thomond, was hereupon created duke 
of Clarence; which dukedom afterwards eſcheating to Ed- 
ward IV, he made this herald, who properly belonged to the 
duke, a Ring at arms; naming him Clarencieux in French, and 
Clarencius in Latin. See HERALD. 5 
His office is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of the funerals of all the 
lower nobility; as baronets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen on 
the ſouth-ſide of Trent: whence he is alſo called ſarrey, or ſouth- 
roy, in contradiſtinction to norrey. See NoRROY. 


CLARET,* or CLAIRET, pale red, a name which the French 


give to ſuch of their red wines as are not of a deep, or high co- 
lour. See WINE. : 


* The word is a diminutive of c/air, clear, bright, tranſparent, 


CLARET, CLARETUM, in the antient pharmacy, was a kind of 


wine ſweetcned with ſugar, and impregnated with aromatics ; 
ſometimes alſo called hippecras, or vinum hippocraticum ; becauſe 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt preſcribed by Hippocrates, See 
HiPPoCRAS. 

It has its name Claret, from its being clarified by percolation 
through a flannel bag, called manica hippocratis. See HIPPOCR A- 
TES'S Sieve. | 


CLARICORD, or Manicord, a muſical inſtrument, in form of a 


ſpinett. See SPINETT. 

It has 49 or 50 keys, and 70 ſtrings, which bear on ſive bridges; 
the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the reſt diminiſhing in propor- 
tion. Some of the ſtrings are in uniſon ; their number being 
greater than that of the ſtops. 

There are ſeveral little mortiſes for paſſing the jacks, armed with 


little braſs hooks, which {ſtop and raiſe the chords in lieu of the 


feather uſed in virginals and ſpinetts. But what diſtinguiſhes it 
moſt, is, that the ſtrings are covered with pieces of cloth, which 
render the ſound the ſweeter ; and deaden it fo, as that it cannot 
be heard to any conſiderable diſtance. 

Hence ſome call it the dumb ſpinett; whence it comes to be par- 
ticularly in uſe among the nuns, who learn to play, and are un- 
willing to diſturb the ſilence of the dormitory. 

The Claricord is more antient than either the ſpinett or harpſi- 
cord; as is obſerved by Scaliger, who, however, only gives it 35 
ſtrings. See HARPs1coRD. 


If the perſon be affected with a phimoſis, or paraphimoſis; if the CLARIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the act of clearing, or fining 


running be of a thin conſiſtence, a yellow or green colour, and 
in great quantity, and the teſticles ſwelled, it is uſually termed a 
gonorrhea virulenta ; and the Clap ſuppoſed to be in its ſecond 
ſtage. See PHIMOSIS, Oc. | 
Some authors think, that in this degree, or ſtage, the infection 
has reached the maſs of blood, and the veſiculæ ſeminales; 
others inſiſt, that the ſymptoms may be accounted for from the 
running, or virus, being more corroſive; and by that means ir- 
Titating and inflaming the adjacent parts. 

The cure of a Clap conſiſts in proper evacuations, as calomel- 
purgatives, refrigerant emulſions, powders, &c. turbith-emeticks, 
and laſtly, proper terebinths, &c. to which ſome add decoctions 
of the lignum vitæ, &c. As to externals, they are generally 
comprehended under the form of fomentations, cataplaſms, lini- 
ments, and lotions. | 

Late authors, and eſpecially Dr. Cockburn, have inſiſted on the 
cure of a Clap by a particular injection, without the uſe of any 
other medicine. — This has given a handle to quacks, who, by 
affecting to do the ſame by their injections, generally check the 
Tunning, and make a confirmed pox. 5 
Turbith-mineral, calomel, &c. given in ſmall doſes, and con- 
tinued for ſome time, ſo as to take effect by way of alteratives, 
have been lately much commended as to ſucceſs, Mercurial 
unguents, uſed in ſmall quantities, fo as not to raiſe a ſalivation, 
are faid to cure all the ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe: this practice 
4 uſual in Montpelier, &c. See SaLivaTIONn, MERCURy, 


C. 
Mr. Becket, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, attempts to ſhew, 
that the diſeaſe we now call a Clap, is the fame with that our 
forefathers called a burning, or brenning ; under which name it 
was known ſeveral hundred years before the commonly ſuppoſed 
origin of the venereal diſeaſe; and that the appellation brenning, 
Nc. was only diſcontinued as that of Clap commenced. 


defines brenning to be a certain inward heat and excoriation of 
the urethra ; which, Mr. Becket obſerves, gives us a perfect idea 
of what we now call a Clap, For frequent diſſections of ſuch as 
have laboured under that diſeaſe, have made it evident, that the 
urethra is excoriated by the virulency of the matter they receive 
from the infected woman: which excoriation, or ulceration, he 
adds, is not confined to the oftiola, or mouths of the mucous 
glands of the urethra, as has been lately imagined ; but may e- 
qually attack any part of the urethra. | 
The heat, or burning which ſuch perſons feel in making water, 
is a conſequence of this excoriation of the urethra 3 the ſalts con- 


* 


of liquors from their groſſer parts. See PURIFICATION, and 
REFINING. 

Clarification is performed by ebullition, deſpumation, and cola- 
ture, or filtration. See DEsPUMATION, EBULLITION, Cc. 
The term is chiefly applied to juices, decoctions and ſyrups, which 
are clariſied by filtration, or by paſſing them through a ſtrainer, 
after having beat them up into a froth with the whites of eggs; 
the viſcous parts of the eggs entangling the thick groſ, particles 
of the liquor, retain them in the ſtrainer. Sce FILTRATION. 
Sometimes the mixture is boiled; by which means, the eggs en- 
tangle the groſſer parts, and carry them up to the top in a tough 
ſcum ; which is either taken off with a ſpoon, or {.parated by a 
flannel bag, as before, called Hippscratess ſleeve. See HIPPOCRA= 
TES's Sleeve. 
Another method is, by letting the liquor ſtand in a convenient 
veſſel, till the groſſer particles ſettle. Sce Ræsi DENCE, &c. 

In diſtilled waters, &c. which have a milky hue, or are turbid, 
it is generally effected with fine ſugar, mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of Allum; which will bear down the oily parts, and leave 
the reſt clear. See DEPURATION, 

Many liquors are clarified by paſſing them through a thick brown 
paper; among others, hippocras, hydromel, &c. See HYDRO“ 
MEL, &c,—The antients clarified their wines by pouring them 
from off the lees, into another barrel, through a tin ſtrainer. 
Fine and delicate wines are uſually clarified with ichthyocolla, 
or fiſh-glue: the thicker wines with omelette, or whites of eggs 
diluted in water. Sometimes with pouring them through a heap 
of little chips. See WINE. 

It is an error to ſuppoſe that either fiſh-glue, or omelette, can be 
prejudicial to the health; ſince both the one and the other fall 
down with the lees, without producing any ill effect. That 
which makes wines unwholeſome, is not the clarifying by theſe 
innocent means, but the mixtures and ſophiſtications of the vint- 
ners, to make them brisk, and bring them to life again after the 
fret; which is done with aqua vitz, ſpices, pigeons dung, Oc. 
Sugar is clarified with the whites of eggs and ſugar beat together. 
See SUGAR, 

For malt liquors, particularly beer, there are various methods of 
clearing; the beſt is by caſting into it fixed nitre : ſome add the 
quinteſſence of malt and wine; whites of eggs made into balls 
with a little flower and ifing-glaſs: oil and quinteſſence of barley 
have the ſame effect. It is exceedingly cleared and ſtrengthened, 
by adding to it, during the time of its fermentation, ſome ardent 
ſpirit, See MALT Liquor, BEER, &c, 
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CLA 


CLARIGATIO, or CLaR1GaATION, in the law of nations, 2 
loud, clear call, or ſummons made to an enemy, to demand fatiſ- 
faction for ſome injury received; in defect whereof, recourſe will 


be had to repriſals. See REPRISALS. 
Clarizatio an ounts to much the ſame with what the Greeks call, 


ar ech, — Though Naude uſes the word in a ſomewhat dif- 
ferent menner. * Repriſals, ſays he, ſignify the ſame as pg 
rationes Budæo, aut clarigationes Hermalas : for, as to the Greek 
< word androlepſia, it is equivalent to the Latin pignorandi pote- 
© las. Sce ANDROLEPSY. : 

CLARION, x a kind of trumpet, whoſe tube is narrower, and its tone 
acuter an] ſhriller than the common trumpet See TRUMPET. 

® Menige derives the word from the Italian Clarino, of the Latin 
Clarus, by reaſon of the clearneſs of its ſound. 

Nicod ſays, the Clarion, as now uſed among the Moors, and 
Portugueſe, who borrowed it from the Moors, ſerved antiently 
for a treble to ſeveral trumpets, which ſounded tenor and bals. 
He adds, that it was only uſed among the cavalry and the marines. 

Crx lo, in heraldry, is a bearing repreſented in Tab. Heraldry, 
fig. 36.— He bears ruby, three Clarions topaz 3 being the arms of 
the earl of Bath, by the name of Granville. 
Guillim takes theſe Clarioms to be a kind of old-faſhioned trum- 
pets; but others rather think, they repreſent the rudder of a ſhip; 
others a reſt for a lance, | 

CLARO-OBSCURO. See CLa1R-OBSCURE. 

CLARY WATER. See the article WATER. 

CLASP-NAILS. See the article NAILS. 

CLASPERS, in botany, are tendrils, threads, or ligaments of a 
middle nature between that of a root, and trunk; whereby 


ſhrubs, and other leſſer plants, take hold of trees, or other things | 


near them, for their ſupport, &c. See CAPREOLUS. ; 
The wiſdom of the creator is very conſpicuous, in this proviſion 
for ſome ſpecies of plants, which need it; as ivy, vines, bryony, 
Sc. See CAPREOLAT AX. 

The contrivance is various in various ſubjects. Malpighi ob- 
ſerves, that the Claſpers of ivy are roundith, and covered with 
hair; and what is very remarkable, they yield a glutinous tere- 
binthine humour, by means whereof, they adhere cloſely to 
ſtones, Sc. Nature, he adds, uſes no leſs artifice in the vitis ca- 
nadenſis. : 

Claſpers ſerve ſometimes for ſupport only; as thoſe of the vine 
bryony, &c. whoſe branches being long, ſlender, and brittle. 
would be weighed down by their own load, and that of the! 


fruit; but for theſe Claſpers, which by a natural ſpire, or circum- | 


volition, catch hold of any adjacent body. 

Claſpers ſometimes alſo ſerve for a ſupply of juice; as in the 

trunk-roots of ivy, which being a tall plant, and of a compact 

ſubſtance, the ſap would not be ſufficiently furniſhed to the upper 

ſprouts, without this expedient. 

Claſpers alſo ſometimes ſerve for ſtabiliment, as thoſe of cucum- 

bers; for propagation, as thoſe of camomile ; and for ſhade, 
ſtabiliinent, and propagation altogether, as thoſe of ſtrawberries. 

CLASS,* CLasss, a diſtribution of perſons, or things, ranged 
according to their merit, value, or nature. See RANK, &c. 

*The word comes from t*e Latin C/a/fs, derived by ſome from 
the Greek xa, congrego, convoro ; a Claſs being nothing but 
a multitude, aſſembled apart. See CLass1c. 

Cx Ass is particularly uſed for a diſtinction among ſcholars; who 
are diſtributed into ſeveral Claſſes, or forms, according to their 
capacities, and attainments. 

Quintilian uſes the word Claſſis in this ſenſe, in the firſt book of 
his inſtitutiones. 

CLASSIC, Cr assIcAL, a term chiefly applied to authors read in 
the Claſſes, at ſchools, and who are in great authority there. See 
School, and CLass. | 
In this ſenſe, Aquinas, and the maſter of the ſentences are cla/- 

fic authors in the ſchool divinity; Ariſtotle, in philoſophy ; Ci- 
cero and Virgil in the humanities. Aulus Gellius ranks among 
Claſſic authors, Cicero, Cæſar, Salluſt, Virgil, Horace, Sc. 
The term Claſſic ſeems properly applicable only to authors who 
lived in the time of the Roman republic, and the Auguſtan age, 
when the Latin was in its perfection. See LATIN. 

It appears to have taken its riſe hence, that an eſtimate of every 
perſon's eſtate being appointed by Servius Tullus, he divided the 
Roman people into ſix bands, which he called Claſſes. —T he eſtate 
of thoſe of the firſt Claſſis was not to be under 200 pounds: and 
theſe, by way of eminence, were called Claſſics, Claſſici. 

Hence, alſo, authors of the firſt rank, came to be called C/aſſics - 
all the reſt were ſaid to be infra claſſem., | 
The firſt Clafſis, again, was ſubdivided into centuries ; making 
fourſcore centuries of footmen, and eighteen of horſemen, See 
CENTURY. | | 
Each Claſſis conſiſted, one half of the younger fort, who were 
to make war abroad; and the other of old men, who ſtaid at 
home for the defence of the city. . 

CLAUDENDA Curia. See the article CRT A. 

CLAVELLATI Cineres. See the article CINx ERES. | 

CLAVICULZ, channel bones, in anatomy, two ſmall bones, ſi- 

tuate at the baſis of the neck, and atop of the breaſt.=See Tab. 

Anatomy, (Oſtecl.) fig. 3. n. 3, 3. See alſo the articles N Eck, Tho- 

R Ax, c. | | 


They are about half a foot long, of the thickneſs of a finger, 
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like the letter 8; and are thus called, as bei | 
of the thorax. | EY n keys, clave, 
Their inner ſubſtance is ſpongy; whence th . 
broke, and eaſily coaleſcing En- Then are joe eaſil 
acromium of the ſcapula per ſynchondroſin; = 8 * the 
part, per arthrodiam, to a ſinus on each ſide of the ep 
rt o 


the ſternum. 
Their uſe is, to fix the ſcapulæ with the ſternum and the 
ar 
forward upon the e. 


© oy 5 1 them from ſlipping too 
VE, a Latin word, ſometi i i ; 
kay See „ ; aro made, oe WFlters for 2 
CLAUSE, an article, or particular ſtipu 
CP. or condition in a teſtament, c. 
e ſay, a derogatory clauſe, penal clauſe, (an; 5 
clauſe, Be See D 4. 0 ap T 2 Y, &c, * ne caalcila 
CLAUSIT extremum diem. See the article DIEM. 
N ory Prior. See the article PR IoR. 
CLAUSUM Preg:t, an action of treſpaſs; thus 
the writ demands * 5 Fanny to e- WA 
um ficoit, of the plaintiff, why he commi * 
ko DEE ” rc | * treſpaſs? 
CLAVUS, in antiquity, a band, or fillet of purple, 
breaſt by the Roman ſenators and knights, more or les broad 
according to the dignity of the perſon ; from the proportions gf 
which aroſe the difference of tunica augu/ticlavia, and 3 5 
See LATICLAVIA, &c. | : e 
This ornament, according to ſome, was called Cl; 
being ſtudded with little round plates of gold, or {i 
hea ls of nails. Cantelius maintains, that the Cl, 
a kind of purple flowers, ſewed upon the ſtuff, 
CLavus, in medicine, a name phylicians give to a ſhoo 
the head, commonly ſituate a little above the eyes, 
ſinus frontalis; and ſuppoſed to reſemble a boring 
through with an augre; whence the name, 0 
in one, and in others in both ſides. 
It is generally allowed to be a ſpecies of an ague, or an intermit- 
ting fever; its periods of coming or going, being uſually reaular 
or ſtated. In ſome it is quotidian, in others tertian. See FE VRN 
The cure conſiſts in giving an emetic a little before the fit. and 
after, confirming it with a proper quantity of the cortex, Sr. 25 
in intermitting fevers: though bleeding and diaphoretics ſome- 
times effect a cure without other aſſiſtants, 
A pain like to this, on the top of the head, ſometimes attacks 
hyſterical perſons; which by Dr. Sydenham is termed Cr 
Hõſtericus. See HvSTERIC. 
CLavus is alſo uſed in medicine, for a callus formed on the toe: j 
popularly called a corn. See CALLUS. 
Clavi ariſe from a too great compreſſion of the cutis; which by 
this means hardens, and forms itſelf into a knot, The cure 1; 
by firſt ſoftening them, as with emplaſt. de ranis cum merc:rio, 
or mynſicht. galban. crocat. with ſal ammoniac; and then pluck- 
ing them up. A piece of raw beef, applied in manner of a plaiſter, 
and frequently ſhifted, is found to diflipate them in a little time. 
CLAWS.— EA CLaws. See the article ELK. 2 
CLAY, in natural hiſtory, a ſoft viſcous earth, found in vario 
places, and uſed for various purpoſes, of ſeveral kinds and pro- 
perties. Sec EARTH, SOIL, &c. 
Dr. Liſter, in the Philgſophical Tranſactions, gives us a table of 
twenty-two ſeveral Clays found in the ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land ; five whereof he calls | 
Pure, i. e. ſuch as are ſoft, like butter, to the teeth, with little 
or no grittineſs in them, viz. I. Fullers earth, which he diftin- 
guiſhes by its colour into yellowiſh, brown, and white. See FUL- 
LERs Earth. 2. Boles. See Bol E. 3. Pale yellow Clay. 4 
Cowſhot Clay. 5. Dark blue Clay, or marle. See MARLE— 
The other ſeventeen 
Impure ; whereof eight are harſh and duſty when dry: a5, 1: 
Creta, or milk-white Clay. 2. Potters pale yellow Clay. 3 
Blue potters Clay. 4. Blue Clay wherein is found the afiroits. 
5. Yellow Clay. 6. Fine red Clay. 7. Soft chalky blue C's: 
8. Soft chalky red Clay, | | 
Three are ſtony when dry, viz. 1. A red ſtony Clay. 2. A blue 
ſtony Clay. 3. A white ſtony Clay. 
Three are mixed with ſand, or pebbles, 
2. A red ſandy Ciay. 3. A ſecond ſpecies of the ſame | 
Laſtly, three are mixed with flat or thin ſand, glitter! 
mica : viz. 1. Crouch white Clay. 2. Grey or bluiſh tobacco- 
pipe Clay. 3. A red Clay. See SAND, SW. 
CLAYES, in fortification; are wattles made with ftakes, inte- 
wove with oziers, &c. to cover lodgments. See HURDLES: 
CLAYING of Land. See MANURING. * 
CLEAR, in building, is ſometimes uſed among the workmen 
the inſide work of a houſe, Ic. See HobskE, &c. 
CLEAR Idea, or Notion. See the articles Nor Iox, 
CLEARING of Liquors. See CLARIFICATION. lm es 
CLECHE,* or CIE CV, in heraldry, is explained by (os ts 
an ordinary open to the light, or pierced through with f f 205 
ner one of the ſame figure; e. gr. when a croſs appears 481 i 
ed with another croſs of the fame colour with the field; or 
the field appeared through the apertures thereof. TP” 
® The word is French, ſuppoſed to be formed of oy eel) : 
ends of the croſs being thought to bear ſome reſemblan Bu: 
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and a little bent at each end, and that different ways, ſomewhat! 


bgwls of the antient keys. 


CLE 


But Colom iere, and ſome other writers, will have this piercing | 


| of the croſs Cleche, and call it by the 
* 2 * thing that denominates it Cleche, is 
_—_ adj from the centre towards the extremities, which are 
. gear vi end in an angle in the middle; as in the figure 
| repreſented Tab. Herald. fig. 37. 3 
CLEDONISM, CLEDONISMUS, 4 kind of divination in ule ; 
the antients. See DivI NATION. 5 
The word is formed from the Greek undo, whic 7 oe 
things, rumer, a report, and avis, a bird: In the firſt ſen 5 
Cledoniſm mould denote a kind of divination drawn from words 
occaſionally uttered. — Cicero obſerves, that the e age 
made obſervation not only of the words of the Gods, but © 
thoſe of men; and accordingly believed the pronouncing 57 85 
tain words, v. gr. incendium, at a meal, very pages ATE ak 
inſtcad of priſon, they uſed the word damicilium; and to avoid e- 
rinnyes, ſaid eumentdes. 3 
In the ſecund ſenſe, CLEDONISM ſhould ſcem a divination rawn 
from birds; the ſame with orinthomantia. See ORINTHOMAN- 


CLEF , or CL1FF, in muſic, 2 mark at the beginning of the lines 
of a ſong, which ſhews the tone, or key in Which the piece is to 
begin.— Or, it is a letter marked on any line, which explains and 
gives the name to all the reſt. See KEV. 

Antiently, every line had a letter marked for a Clef: now a 
letter on one line ſuffices; ſince by this all the reſt are known 3 
reckoning up and down in the order of the letters. 
It is called the Clef, g. d. key, becauſe hereby we know the names 
of all the other lines and ſpaces; and conſequently the quantity 
of every degree, or interval. See NOTE. RE. 
But becauſe every note in the octave is called a key, though in a- 
nother ſenſe, this letter marked, is called in a particular manner 
the ſgned Clef; becauſe being written on any line, it not only 
ſigns and marks that one, but explains all the reſt. 
By Clef, therefore, for diſtinction-ſake, we mean that letter 
ſigned ona line, which explains the reſt; and by key the princi- 
pal note of a ſong, in which the melody cloſes. See KEV. 
There are three of theſe ned Clef, c, f, g. The Clif of the 
higheſt part in a ſong, called zreble, or alt, is g ſet on the ſecond 
line counting upwards. The Clef of the baſs, or the loweſt part, 
is Fon the fourth line upwards: for all the other mean parts, the 
Clef is c, ſometimes on one, ſometimes on another line. Indeed, 
ſome that are really mean parts, are ſometimes ſet with the g Clef. 
See Bass, c. 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the ordinary ſignature of 
Cleſs bear little reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. Malcolm 
thinks it would be well if we uſed the letters themſelves. Kepler 
takes a world of pains, to ſhew that the common ſignatures are 
only corruptions of the letters they repreſent. See their figure 
among the other CHARACTERS of my/ich, | 
The Clefs are always taken fifths to one another: that is, the 
Clef f is loweſt} c a fiſth above it, and g a fifth above c. 
When the place of the Clef is changed, which is not frequent in 
the mean Clef, it is with deſign to make the ſyſtem comprehend 
as many notes of the ſong as poſſible, and fo to have the fewer 
notes above or below it. If then there be many lines above the 
Clef, and few below it, this purpoſe is anſwered by placing the 
Clef in the firſt or ſecond line: if there be many notes below the 

Clef, it is placed lower in the ſyſtem. In effect, according to 
the relation of the other notes to the Clef note, the particular ſy- 
ſtem is taken differently in the ſcale, the Cf line making one in 
all the variety. See SCALE, ; 

But ſtill, in whatever line of the particular ſyſtem any Clef is 
found, it muſt be underſtood to belong to the ſame of the general 
ſyſtem, and to be the fame individual note or found in the ſcale. 

By this conſtant relation of Cl:f5, we learn how to compare the 
ſeveral particular ſyſtems of the ſeveral parts; and know how they 
communicate in the ſcale, i. e. which lines are uniſon, and 
which not: for it is not to be ſuppoſed that each part has certain 
bounds, within which another muſt never come. 
of the treble, v. gr. ma 


or even of the baſs. 
the parts of a compoſi 


Some notes 
y be lower than ſome of the mean parts, 


To put together therefore in one ſyſtem all 


tion written ſeparately, the notes of each 
part muſt be placed at the ſame diſtances above and below the 


proper Clef, as they ſtand in the ſeparate ſyſtem; and becauſe all 
the notes that are conſonant, (or heard together) muſt ſtand per- 
pendicularly over each other, that the notes belonging to each 
part may be diſtinctly known, they may be made with ſuch dif- 
terences as ſhall not confound or alter their ſignifications with re- 
ipect to time, but only ſhew that they belong to this or that part. 
Thus ſhall we lee how the parts change and paſs through one a- 
nother; and which, in every note 1s higheſt, loweſt, or uniſon 
The uſe of particular fegned Clefs then, is an improvement with 
reſpect to the parts of any compoſition; for unleſs ſome one ke 

in the particular ſyſtems were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt a 
referred 1nvariably to one place in the ſcale, the relati Id 
oo eee marked. ; notes 
I mult here be obſery 

ary. the Clef only . ere 1 80 * i 
and ſpaces: ſo tha ae e 
foie it is; but he e bemerkt A eee 


we pleaſe. For as the proper uſe 2 be taken as high or as low as 


of the ſcale is not to limit the 
S 


abſolute degreee of tone; ſo the proper uſe of the gn Clef, is 
not to limit the pitch at which the firſt note of any part is to be 
taken; but to determine the tune of the reſt, with relation to the 
firſt: and conſidering all the parts together, to determine the re- 
lations of their ſeveral notes by the relations of their C in the 
ſcale: thus, their pitch of tune being determined in a certain note 
of one part; the other notes of that part are determined by the 
conſtant relations of the letters of the ſcale, and the notes of the 
other parts by the relations of their CI. 

In effect, for performing any ſingle part, the C/ note may be 
taken in any octave, i. e. at any note of the ſame name, provi- 
ded we do not go too high or too low for finding the reſt of the 
notes of a ſong. But in a concert of ſeveral parts, all the CI 
miſt be taken, not only in the relations, but alſo in the places of 
the ſyſtem abovementioned ; that every part may be compre- 
hended in it. | 

The difference of Clef5 in particular ſyſtems, makes the practice 
of muſick much more difficult and perplexed than it would 
otherwiſe be; both with refpe to inſtruments, and to the voice. 
This occaſioned Mr. Salmon to propoſe a method of reducing all 
muſick to one Clef; whereby the fame writing of any piece of 
muſick, ſhould equally ſerve to direct the voice, and all inſtru- 
ments; which he calls an niverſal character. 

The natural and artificial note expreſſed by the ſame letter, as c 


and c * 5 are both ſet on the ſame line or ſpace. When there 


is no character of flat or ſharp at the beginning with the Cl, 
all the notes are natural: and if in any particular place the artift- 
cial note be required, it is ſignified by the ſign of a flat or ſharp 
ſet on the line a ſpace before that note. 


If a ſharp or flat be ſet at the beginning in any line or ſpace with 


the Clef, all the notes on that line or ſpace are artificial ones; i. e. 
are to be taken a ſemitone higher or lower than they would be 
without ſuch ſign. "The ſame afrects all their octaves a- 
bove and below, though they be not marked fo. In the 
courſe of the ſong, if the natural note be ſometimes requi- 
red, it is ſignified by | 

The marking of the ſyſtem thus by flats and ſharps, Mr. Mal- 


colm calls the fignature of the Clefs. Sce NoTE, T UNE, TRANs- 
POSITION, FLAT, SHARP, Sc. 


* 


CLET T, grafting in. Sce the article EN GRAF TING. 
CLEMENTINE,* a term in uſe among the Auguſtins, who ap- 


ply it to a perſon, Wh after having been nine years a ſuperior, 
ccaſcs to be ſo, and becomes a private monk, under the command 
of a ſuperior, Scc SUPERIOR, 


* The word has its riſe hence, that pope Clement, by a bull, pro- 


hibited any ſuperior among the Augultins ſrom continuing above 
nine years in his office. See AuGusTiNs. 


CLEMENTINES, in the canon law, arc the conſtitutions of pope 


Clement V. and the canons of the council of Vienne. See Ca- 
NON. 


CLENCH-NAILS. See the article NAT ILS. 
CLEPSYWDRA, “ a kind of water- clock, or an hour-glaſs ſerving 


to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of water. See 
Crock. Cc. | 

The word comes from za, condo, and ue, agu, water. 
There have likewiſe been Clepfydre made with mercury. 
The Egyptians, by this machine, meaſured the courſe of the ſun. 
Tycho Brahe, in our days, made uſe of it to meaſure the mo- 
tion of the ſtars, Sc. and Dudley uſed the ſame contivance in 
making all his maritime obſervations. 
The uſe of Cly/ydre is very antient: they were invented in 
Egypt under the Ptolemys ; as were alſo ſun-dials. Their uſe 
was chiefly in the winter; ſun-dials ſerved in the ſummer. They 
had two great defects; the one, that the water run out with a 
greater or leſs facility, as the air was more or leſs denſe : the 
other, that the water run out more readily at the beginning, than 
towards the concluſion, 
M. Amontons has invented a Clepfydra free from both theſe in- 
conveniences, and which has the three grand advantages, of ſer- 
ving the ordinary purpoſe of clocks ; of ſerving in navigation 


for the diſcovery of the longitude ; and of meaſuring the motion 
of the arteries, | 


Conſtruction of a CL EPSYDRA.—To divide any cylindric veſſel into 


parts to be emptied in each diviſion of time; the time wherein 


the whole, and that wherein any part is to be evacuated, being 


given. 


Suppoſe, v. gr. a cylindrie veſſel, whoſe charge of water flows 
out in twelve hours, were required to be divided into parts to be 
evacuated each hour, 1. As the part of time 1 is to the whole 
time 12, ſo is the ſame time 12 to a fourth proportional, 144. 
2; Divide the altitude of the veſſel into 144 equal parts: here, 
the laſt will fall to the laſt hour ; the three next above to the laſt 
part but one; the five next to the tenth hour, c. Laſtly, the 
23 laſt to the firſt hour. 

For, ſince the times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural numbers 
I 2 3 4 5, &c. and the altitudes, if the numeration be in a re- 
trograde order from the twelfth hour, increaſc in the ſeries of the 
unequal numbers 1 3 5 7 9, &c. the altitudes computed from the 
twelfth hour, will be as the ſquares of the times 1 4 9 16 25, Sc. 
Therefore the ſquare of the whole time 144, comprehends all 
the parts of the altitude of the veſſel to be evacuated, But a third 


propor- 
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gainſt him.— This was formerly admitt : 
der.—But the antient courſe of the — s OM hr mur. 


CLE 


proportional to 1 and 12 is the ſquare of 12; and conſequently | 


it is the number of equal parts into which the altitude is to be di- 
vided, to be uiſtributed according to the ſeries of the unequal num- this head. —By the ſtatute 18 Eliz. cap. 7. clerks altered on 
bers, through the equal intervals of hours. EE committed to their ordinaries to be purged; but are no more 
Since, in licu of parts of the ſame veſſel, other leſs veſſels equal | wv hom the benefit of Clergy is granted, though 1 man to 
thereto may be ſubſtituted; the altitude of a veſſel emptied in af Pt to read at the bar, after he is found gulty 1 orders, is 
given ſpace of time being given, the altitude of another veſſel to of ſuch felony; and ſo, burnt in the hand, and ſet viel 
be emptied in a given time may be found; viz. by making the the firſt time, if the ordinary's commiſſioner or d _ 
ing by, do ſay, legit ut clericus; otherwiſe he ſufers eat ſtan. 


dee 


altitudes as the ſquares of the times, 44 b M 4 
Hence we ſee the method of conſtructing the Clephdræ uſed by ANSLAUGHTER, | | 
3 8 lp CLERICAL Crown, See the article CROWN. 
CLEPSYDRA is alſo uſed for an hour-glaſs of ſand. See Hour-| CLERICAL Tule. See the article TITLE. 
GLASS. CLERICI non eligantur in officio. See Quop Cleric; 
CL:RGY, CIER Us, KawG, the aſſembly or body of clerks, Non-refidentia pro CLERICIs Regis. See Non Resins 
+ e | | CLERICO admittendo, a writ directed to the biſho hem 
In the Romiſh church there are two kinds of Clergy : the one] mitting a clerk to a benefice upon a ne A or the ad. 
regular, comprehending all the religious of both ſexes: the other found for the party who procured the writ. See the Bang 2 
ſecular, comprehending all the eceleſiaſticks that do not make the| ,. MIT TEN DPO. | Tticle Ap. 
monaſtic vows, See REGULAR, &c. CLERICO capto per Hf arutum mercatorum, is a writ for 
Among the reſurmed. there are none but ſecular Clergy. See Ec- of a clerk out of priſon, who is impriſoned upon t 
cLFSIASTH Ic. The Roman Clergy forms a monarchical ſtate, | ſtatute-merchant. See CLERGY, 
under the pope, who is the head thereof. See PoE, HIiERAR- CLERICO convieto commiſſo gadlæ in defetu ordinarii delib . 
CHY, Cc. writ for the delivery of a clerk to his ordinary, that ae n isa 
The Clergy was antiently divided into three orders, viz. prieſts, ly convicted of felony by reaſon his ordinary did ag former. 
deacons, and inferior clerks; and each order had its chief: the | _ him according to the privilege of clerks. Challenge 
arch prieſt was the head of the firſt order, the archdeacon of Ci ERICO mira jacros ardines conflituto non ellgendo in offcium, ; 
the ſecond, and the dean of the third. See PRIEST, Deacon, | Writ directed to the bai. iffe, Sc. that have thruſt a ee. r n 
ARCHDEACON, DEAN, ARCHPRIEST, Oc. b. adleſlliip upon one in Holy orders; charging them SY 
Under the name of Clergy, were alſo formerly compriſed all the | _ him, | 55 | rckaſe 
officers of juſtice; as being ſappoſed to be men of letters. Sce CLERK,* CLericus, a word formerly uſed to fignify a 
CLERK. | man, or man of letters. | Y 2 learned 
Though the Clergy formerly claimed an exemptior ſrom all ſe- * The word comes from the Gre 
cular juriſdiction, 25 Met Pat tells us, William the conqueror more properly ſignifying by 2 * for clergy, but 
ſubjected the biſhops and abbeys who held per Baroniam, and portion of Cr or ecclefiaſtics is to ſerve God ay on lot, and 
who, till tien, had been exempt from all ſecular ſery ce; and clerus was at firſt uſed to ſignify thoſe, who had x e fs 
ordered they ſhould be no longer free from mortuary ſervices. tachment to the ſervice of God.—The origin of the ee 
To this parpoſe he preſcribed aibittarily what number of ſuldiers = 3 , 1 the o d amen, where the tribe of eri 17 0 
every abbey aud biſhoprick ſhould provide, to ſerve him and his ers ; b Fe 1 oo God is reciprocally called thei 
ſucceſſors in war, and laid up theie regiſters of eceleſiaſtical ſer- God. Bu 4" 3 ere age fe poet to the ſervice of 
vitude in nis trea ury. See IMMUNITY, SERVICE, Sc. ſettled prov iſion as the reſt had: See Oey. e 


But, in effect, the Clergy were not exempt from all ſecular ſer- | 
vice till then; as being bound by the laws of king Edgar to obey} Thus, Paſquier obſerves, the officers of the counts, (comites) 
the ſecular magiſtrate in three things, viz. upon an expedition Wo] Were antiently created under the title of Cler#s of Accompts; and 
the wars, and in contributing to the building, and repairing of ſecr ctaries of {tate were called Clerks of the Secret. 80, Cl 
brilges, &c. See TrinoDa Neceſſitas. domini regis, in the time of Edward I. was engliſhed, the ting's 

The Privileges of the Engliſb CLERGY, by the antient ſtatutes, are ſecretary, or Clerk of his council, See SECRET aky, 
The term was applied indifferently to all who made any profeſion 
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Articles of the CLERGY. See ARTICLES. 


Proftors of the CLERGY. 
CLERGY is alſo uſed for an antient my of the church, confirmed 


ed to his ordi 


very coni.derable: their goods are to pay no toll in fairs or mar- 
kets; they are exempt from all offices, but thtir own; from the 


king's carriages, poſts, Ec. from appearing at ſneriffs tourns or | 
852 7 P & 


frank- pledges; and are not to be fined or amerced, according to 


their ſpiritual, but their temporal means. 
A Clergyman acknowledging a ſtatute, his body is not to be im- 


priſoned: if he be convict of a crime, for which the benefit of 


Clergy is allowed, he ſhall not be burnt in the hand: and he ſhall 
have the benefit of the Clergy in infinitum, which no lay man 
can have but once. MN | 
The Ulergy, by common law, are not to be burdened in the gene- 
ral charges with the laity; nor to be troubled or incumbered, 
unlcfs expreſl; named, and charged by the ſtatute; for general 
words do not affect them. Thus, if a hundred be ſued for a rob- 
bery, the miniſter ſhall not contribute; though the words are, 
gentes demarantes: neither are they aſſeſſed to the highway, to the 


watch, &c. 


The £evenues of the CLERGY, were antiently more conſiderable 


than at preſent: Ethelwolph, in 855, gave them the tythe of 
all goods, and the tenth of all the lands in 2 : free from 
all fecular ſervices, taxes, &c. See TITHE, REVENUEs, c. 
The charter whereby this was given them, was confirmed by ſe- 
veral of his ſucceſſors, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alfred, and 
William the conqueror; which laſt, finding the biſhopricks ſo 
rich, erected them all into baronies; each barony containing 
thirtecn knights fees, at leaſt. But ſince the reformation the 
biitopricks are much impaired. See BisHoP, BARoNyY, Cc. 


The revenues of the inferior Clergy, in the general, are ſmall; 


a third part of the beſt benefices being antiently, by the pope's 
grant appropriated to monaſteries; 
they became lay-fees. See APPROPRIATION, IMPROPRIATI- 


on, ABBEY, FEE, Oc. 


I ade 2* Annz; the whole revenue of C 


Indeed an addition was m 
firſt-fruits and tenths being then granted, to raiſe a fund for the 


augmentation of the maintenance of the poor Clergy: purſuant to 
which, a corporation was formed, by the name of the governors 
of the bounty of queen Anne, for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor Clergy; to whom the ſaid revenues were con- 
veyed in truſt, Sc. See FIRST-FRUI＋sõ. 


See the article PRoc roxs. 


by ſeveral acts of parliament; conſiſting in this, that When a 
rders, is arraigned of felony before a ſecular 


upon the diſſolution whereof | CLERK 


CLERK of Afize, is he that writeth all things ju 


CLERK of the Check, is an officer in the court, fo called, 


C 


LERK of the Acts, is an officer of the navy, 


of learning; or who knew how to manage the pen: though, o- 
riginally it was appropriated to eccleſiaſticks. f 
As the nobility and gentry were uſually brought up to the exerciſ 
of arms; there was none but the clergy left to cultivate the ſci- 
ences: hence, as it was the clergy alone who made any ptoſeſ- 
ſion of letters, a very learned man came to be called a great 
Clerk, and a ſtupid ignorant man, a bad cler. 

Ronſard, in his old language, uſcs the word femininely, crzeft, 
for a learned woman. Mars trop plus eft d craindre une fene 
“ Clergeſſe.” | 

LERK (in the general) is uſed for all thoſe of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, or who are in holy orders, of any degree, or kind; from 
the deacon, to the prelate. See ORDERs, Deacon, Bishop, 


"I. 


Yet, in its utmoſt latitude, the word Clerk alſo includes char- 


tors, acolythi, exorciſtæ, and gſtiarii. See CHANTOR, ACOLY- 


THI, EXORCIsT, &c. 
The canons excommunicate all thoſe who lay hands on a Cl. 


See OkDErs, EccLEsIAsTIC, PRIEST, &c.—A council held 
in Africa prohibited the appointing any Cler4 to be a tutor, guar- 
dian, or curator, by teſtament.— The council of Elvira enjons 
continence on all clerłs, biſhops, prieſts, or deacons, on pain of 
being ſtripped of their clericature. See CELIBATE. 


Acephalous CLERK, in the ſixth century, was a name given to thoſe 


Clerks who ſeparated from the biſhop, and choſe not to hve any 
longer in community with him; in contradiſtinction to 


Canonic CLER EKS, who continued to live with the biſhop, according 


to the canons. Sce CANON. 


„is alſo a title given to ſeveral officers in the royal palace, 
the courts of juſtice, revenue, army, navy, &c. — The princt- 


pal of theſe are as follow. 
who receives and en- 


ters the commiſſions and warrants of the lord admiral; 2nd fe- 
giſters the acts and ordinances of the commiſſioners of the navy. 


See Navy, ADMIRAL, c. 
dicially done by 


the juſtice of aſſize, in their circuits. See ASSIZE. 
becauſe he 
hath the check and controulment of the yeomen of the gu 
and all other ordinary yeomen, or uſhers, belonging either r E 
king, queen, or prince; giving leave, or allowing their ab oy 
or defects in attendance; or diminiſhing their wages for t 


ſame. See CHECK. | ” 
ny otherwiſe called confejor to "bu 


prieſt, or one in o 8 : 2 
Co. b his C/, : +. he may pray to be deliver-| CLERK of the Clyet, is a divine, | 
Fs oo a Lr 55 es! [rn Avid majeſt 1 office is to attend at the king's right band of 


, to purge himſelf of the crune objected a- 


to reſolve all doubts 8 ſpiritual matters, 
n his private oratory, c. | 
or Crown-Office, in the King's-bench court, 
C e dane is to of frame, and record all ue 
panes againſt traytors, felons, and other offenders there arraigne 
lick crime. | i 
C _—_ 7 in Chancery, is an officer, who by _— 
* deputy, 1s continually to attend the lord chancellor, or 15 
keeper, for ſpecial matters of ſtate, by commiſſion, or the . 
either immediately from his majeſty, or by order of his counci L 
as well ordinary as extraordinary. — All general pardons, 92 
rants of them at the king's coronation, or in parliament; the 
writs of parliament, with the names of the knights, citizens, = 
burgeſſes, are alſo returned into his office : befides which, he ” 
the making of ſpecial pardons, and writs of execution upon bon 
of ſtatute ſtaple forfeited. | 
CLERK of the Deliveries, is an officer in the Tower, 
dentures tor all ſtores iſſued thence, See ToWER. 
CLenk of the Enrollments of Fines and Receveries, in the court of 


divine ſervice, to rel 
to wait on the king | 


who takes in- 
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court, and removable at their pleaſure. See INROLLMENT. | 

CLERK of the Errors, in the court of Common-pleas, tranſcribes 
and certifies into the king's-bench the tenor of the records of the 
cauſe, or ation, upon which the writ of error, made by the cur- 
ſitor, is brought there to be determined. See ERRORS. 

CLERK F the Errors, in the King's-bench, tranſcribes and certi- 
fies the records of ſuch cauſes in that court into the exchequer 3 
if the cauſe, or action, is by bill. See K1xG's-bench. 

| CLERK of the Errors, in the Exchequer, tranſcribes the records 
certified thither out of the king's-bench ; and prepares them for 
judgment in the court of exchequer, to be given by the juſtices of 
the common-pleas, and barons, there. See EXCHEQUER. 

CLERK of the £ffiins, in the court of common-pleas, keeps the 
eſſoin-roll, or enters eſſoins. He alſo provides parchment, cuts it 
into rolls, marks the number on them; delivers out all the rolls 
to every officer, and receives them again when written, See 
EssO IN. 

CLERK of the Eftreats, belongs to the exchequer; and, every 
term, receives the eſtreats out of the lord treaſurer's remembran- 
cer's office, and writeth them out to be levied for the king. He 
alſo maketh ſchedules of ſuch ſums eſtreated as are to be diſchar- 
ged. dee ESTREAT. 

CLERKs of the Green Clith. See GREEN-CLOTH. 

CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an officer in chancery, 
whoſe buſineſs is to receive all money due to the king for the 
ſeals of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs: as alſo fees 
due to the officers for enrolling and examining the ſame. He is 
obliged to attend on the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, daily in 
term- time; and at all times of ſealing. See HANAPER, 

CLERK of the juries, or curata writs, is an officer belonging to the 
court of common-pleas, who makes out the writs called habeas 
corpus, and d:/iringas, for the appearance of juries, either in court, 
or at the aſſizes; after the pannel is returned upon the venire 
facias, See JURY. 

CLERK Comptroller of the King's Houſe, an officer of the court, who 

has place and ſeat in the compting-houſe ; with authority to al- 

low or diſallow the charges and demands of purſuivants, and meſ- 
ſengers of the green-cloth, purveyors, &c. He has alſo the over- 
fight of all defaults and miſcarriages of inferior officers; and fits 
in the compting-houſe with the ſuperior officers, viz. the lord 
ſteward, treaſurer, comptroller, and cofferer, for the correcting 
and redreſſing things out of order. See HousHoLD, and CompT- 

ING-Houſe. | 

CLERK of the king's great Wardrobe, keeps an accompt, or inven- 

tory in writing, of all things belonging to the king's wardrobe. 

dee WARDROBE. 

CLERK of the King's Silver, is an officer belonging to the common- 

pleas; to whom every fine is brought, after it has been with the 

cuſtos brevium ; and by whom the effect of the writ of covenant 
is entered into a paper-book ; and according to that note, all the 
fines of that term are alſo recorded in the rolls of the court. See 

QUEEN Gold. 3 

CLERK of the Market, is an officer of the king's houſe, whoſe duty 

is to take charge of the king's meaſures, and to keep the ſtand- 

ards of them, that is, examples of all the meaſures that ought to 
be uſed through the land. See STANDARD. 

CLERK Marſhal of the king's houſe, ſeems to be an officer who 

attends the marſhal in his court, and records all his proceedings. 

See MARSHAL. | 

CLERK of 4 Ship, js an officer appointed to take care that nothing 

be ſquandered, or ſpent needleſly, See SHIP, VESSEL, &c. 

a 1s obliged to keep a regiſter, or journal, containing an exact 

wentory of every thing in the loading of the veſſel; as the rig- 

3 apparel, arms, proviſion, munition, merchandiſes: as alſo 

bon — * 5 paſſengers, if there be any ; the freight agreed 

3 Fr e crew, their age, quality, wages; the bargains, 

» lates, or exchanges the ſhip makes from its departure; 


ting to the expence of the voyage. He alſo regiſters the 
a ; conſul- 
tations of the captains, pilots, c. He alſo = the office of a 


Common-pleas, is an officer under the three elder judges of that 


the conſumption of proviſion ; and, in ſhort, every thing rela- | 


CLE 


| keep the willsof thoſe who die in the voyage ; takes inventories 
of their effects, &c. The Clerk is not allowed to quit the vcilel 
during the voyage, on forfeiture of all his wages, &c.—In ſmall 
veſſels, the maſter, or pilot, does the office of Cler#, See Ma- 
STER. 

CLERK of the Nichils, or Nihils, is an officer in the exchequer, 
who makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are nichiled by the ſherifts 
upon their eſtreats of green wax; and delivers the ſame into the 
lord treaſurer's remembrancer's office, to have execution done 
upon them for the king. See NIHII. 


all orders relating to the king's ordnance. See ORDNANCk. 


d | CLERK of the Outlawries, is an officer belonging to the court of 


common-pleas ; being a deputy to the king's attorney-general, 

for making out the writs of capias utlagatum, after outlawry ; 

and the king's attorney's name is to every one of thoſe writs. See 

OUTLAWRY, 

CLERK of the Paper -Office, is an officer of the king's-bench. See 

PAPER-OfFice. 

CLERK of the Parcels, an officer of the exchequer. See PARCE L- 

Makers. 8 = 

CLERK of the Parliament, is an officer who records all things done 
in parliament ; and engroſſes them fairly into parchment rolls, 
for their better keeping to poſterity.—Of theſe there are two: 

one of the higher, or houſe of lords; and the other of the lower, 
or houſe of commons. 

CLERK of the Patents, or letters patent under the great ſeal. See 

PArEN T. | | 

CLERK of the Peace, is an officer belonging to the ſeſſion of the 

peace, whoſe duty is at the ſeſſion to read the indictments, to en- 

roll the acts, and draw the proceſſes; to enroll proclamations of 

rates for ſervants wages; to enroll the diſcharge of apprentices ; 

to keep the counterpart of the indenture of armour, &c. Alſo 

to certify in the king's-bench tranicripts of indictments, out- 


peace within the time limited by ſtatute. See PEACE, SESSIONS, 

Sc. . 

CLERK of the Pells, belongs to the exchequer : his buſineſs is, to 
enter the teller's bills into a parchment roll, called pellis recepto- 
rum; and alſo to make another roll of payment, called pellis exi- 

_ tuum, wherein he ſets down by what warrant the money was paid. 
22 & 23 Car. 2. | 

CLERK of the Petty Bag, is an officer in chancery, whereof there 
are three; the maſter of the rolls being their chief.— Their of- 
fice is to record the return of all inquiſitions out of every county, 
all liveries granted in the court of wards, all oſter les maines; to 
make all patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers, and aulna- 
gers; conge d'elires for the creations of biſhops; ſummons of 
the nobility, clergy, and burgeſſes to parliament ; commiſſions 
directed to knights and others, of every ſhire, for raiſing of ſub- 
ſidies; writs for nomination of collectors for the fifteenths; and 
all traverſes upon any office, bill, or otherwiſe; and to receive 
the money due to the king for the ſame. 
CLERK of the Pipe, belongs to the exchequer ; who having all ac- 
compts and debts due to the king delivered and drawn out of the 
remembrancer's office, chargeth them down into the great roll: 
he alſo writes ſummons's to the ſheriff, to levy the ſaid debts upon 
the goods and chattels of the faid debtors; and if there be no 
goods, he draws them down to the lord treaſurer's remembran- 
cer, to write eſtreats againſt their lands. See PIPE. 
CLERK of the Pleas, is an officer in the exchequer, in whoſe office 
the officers of the court, upon ſpecial privileges belonging to them, 
ought to ſue, and be ſued upon any action. See ExcHEGUER. 
CLERKs of the Privy Seal, are four officers, who attend the lord 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, or, if there be none ſuch, the principal 
ſecretary; and write, or make out all things ſent by warrant 
from the ſignet to the privy-ſeal, and to be paſſed to the great 
ſeal: as alſo to make out privy-ſeals upon any ſpecial occaſion of 
the king's affairs; as for loan of money, or the like. 
CLERK of the Sewers, is an officer belonging to the commiſſioners 
of the ſewers, who writes down all things they do by virtue of 
their commiſſion, and the authority given them by 13 El. c. q. 
CLERK of the Signet, is an officer continually attending on the 
king's principal ſecretary; who has cuſtody of the privy-ſignet, 
as well for ſealing the king's private letters, as for ſuch grants as 
paſs his majeſty's hand by bills ſigned. Of theſe there are four, 
who attend in their turn, and have their diet at the ſecretary's ta- 
ble. See SIGNET, 

CLERK of the Superſedeas, is an officer of the court of common- 

pleas, who makes out writs of Superſedeas (upon the defendant's 

appearing to the exigent on an outlawry) whereby the ſheriff is 
forbid to return the exigent. 

CLERK of the Treaſury, an officer of the common-pleas, who has 

charge of the records of the niſi prius, the fees due for all ſearches, 

and the certifying of all records into the king's-bench, when a 

writ of error is brought. He alſo makes out all writs of ſuperſe- 

deas de non moleſtanda, which are granted for the defendants 
while the writ of error hangeth ; and all exemplifications of re- 
cords, being in the treaſury. | 

CLERK of the Warrants, is an officer likewiſe belonging to the 


1 9 85 in all criminal Proceſſes 3 and of a notary, to make and 


2 Bb plaintiff 


CLERK of the Ordnance, is an officer in the Tower, who regiſters 


lawries, attainders, and convictions, had before the juſtices of the 


court of common-pleas, who enters all warrants of attorney for 
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plaintiff and defendant ; and enrolls all deeds of indentures of | 
bargain and ſale, which are acknowledged in the court, or before 
any judges out of the court. And it is his office to eſtreat into 
the exchequer all iſſues, fines, and amerciaments, which grow 
due to the king in that court, for which he has a ſtanding fee or 
allowance. ; 
Miſpriſion of CLERKs. See the article M1sPR1SION: 
Riding CLERK. See the article RIDING. 
Six CLERKs. See the article Six. 5 
CLEROMANCV,“ a kind of divination performed by the throw- 
ing of dice, or little bones; and obſerving the points, or marks 
turned up. See DIvINATION, : 
* The word comes from the Greek xx O, lot, and pared, di- 
bination. ; 
At Bura, a city of Achaia, was a temple, and a celebrated oracle 
of Hercules; where ſuch as conſulted the oracle, after praying to 
the idol, threw four dies, the points whereof being well ſcanned 
by the prieſt, he was ſuppoſed to draw an anſwer from them. See 
ORACLE, and SORTES. 
CLERUS. See CLERE. | 
CLIENT, CIIENs, among the Romans, a citizen who put him- 
ſelf under the protection of ſome great man, who in that rela- 
tion was called his patron, patronus. See PATRON. a 
The patron aſſiſted his Client with his protection, intereſt and 
eſtate; and the Client gave his vote for his patron, when he 
ſought any office for himſelf, or his friends. Clients owed re- 
ſpect to their patrons, as theſe reciprocally owed them their pro- 
tection. 
This right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to unite th | 
rich and poor together, in ſuch manner, as that one might liv. 
without contempt, and the other without envy. But the condi- 
tion of a Client, in courſe of time, became little elſe but a mo- 
derate kind of ſlavery. 
By degrees, the cuſtom extended itſelf beyond Rome; and not 
only families, but cities, and entire provinces, even out of Italy, 
followed the example. Thus Sicily, v. gr. put itſelf under the 
clientela, or protection of Marcellus. | 
Lazius and 3 refer the origin of fiefs, and tenures, to 
the patrons and Clients of antient Rome: but the difference is 
pretty conſiderable between the relation of vaſſals and their lords, 
and that of Clients and their patrons. See VAss AL, LokD, &c. 
For the Clients, beſide the reſpect they bore their patrons, and the 
vote they gave them, were obliged to aſſiſt them in all affairs; 
and even to pay their ranſom, if they ſnould be taken priſoners 
in war, in caſe they were not able to do it of themſelves. See FEE, 
and TENURE. 
CLIienT, is now uſed for a party in a law-ſuit, who has turned 
over his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor, or ſolicitor. 
CLIMACTERIC,* Amus CLiMAcTERICUs, a critical year, or 
period in a man's age, wherein, according to aſtrologers, there is 
ſome very notable alteration in the body to ariſe ; and a perſon 
ſtands in great danger of death. See YEAR, and AGE. 

* The word comes from the Greek xza;uzxme, or EMD mp O, 
of xauaZ}, M , ſcala; g. d. by a ſcale, or ladder. 
The firſt Climacteric is the ſeventh year of a man's life; the reſt 
are multiples of the firſt, as 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84; which 
two laſt are called the Grand Climacterics, and the dangers here 
ſuppoſed more imminent. _ | 
The opinion has a great deal of antiquity on its fide. Aulus 


Gellius ſays, it was borrowed from the Chaldeans ; who might | 


probably receive it from Pythagoras, whoſe philoſophy turned 
much on numbers; and who imagined an extraordinary virtue 
in the number 7. 

Marc. Ficinus gives us the foundation of the opinion : he tells us, 
there is a year aſſigned for each planet to rule over the body of 
man, each in his turn : now, Saturn being the moſt malificent 
planet of all, every ſeventh year, which falls to his lot, becomes 
very dangerous ; eſpecially thoſe of 63 and 84, when the perſon 
is already advanced in years. 

Some hold, according to this doctrine, every ſeventh year an eſta- 
bliſhed Climacteric; but others only allow the title to thoſe pro- 
duced by the multiplication of the climacterical ſpace by an odd 


A Table of CIIMATEsõ. 


CLIMATE,* Crima, or CLIME, 


The Beginning of the CLIMATE, is 
The End of the CLIMATE, 


The Climates therefore are reckoned from the equator to the yg! 
e - 


| terminated between two circles parallel to the polar circles whoſs 


number, 3 35 &c,—Others 
8 Merve every ninth year #2 
Hevelius has a volume under the title of : a 
ſcribing the loſs he ſuſtained in the e, 
&c. which it ſeems happened in his firſt Grand C 5 obſerva 
— Tye ee congratulated his nephew upon 1 
ving p is firſt Grand Climacteri is has 
prehenſive. e very ap- 
Some pretend, that the ClimaZeric years 
bodies; which perhaps may be granted 
they are ſo to natural ones. 

Authors on the ſubject, are Plato, Cicero, Macroki 
lius, among the antients; Argol, Magirus, 5 
the moderns. S. Auguſtin, 8. Ambroſe, Beda, and 


tenance the opinion. 


de- 


tory, 


are alſo fatal to lit: 
5 when it 18 proved 1. 


ulus 6XY 
us, amon 
Boe tius coun- 


in geograph 
ſurface of the earth, bounded by two gy, parallel wee the 
Ua- 


tor, and of ſuch a breadth, as that the longeſt dav; 

nearer the pole, exceeds the longeſt day 2 = = parallel 

by ſome certain ſpace; viz, half an hour. See Ea © Equator 

RALLEL, &c. RTH, Pa. 
The word comes from the Greek zAlues 


any intling 7: 
clination. MeNtum, an in. 


the parallel ci 8 
day is the ſhorteſt. Parallel circle wherein the 


ng ek is that wherein the day is the longeſt. 


and are ſo many bands, or zones, terminated by 
the equator : though, in ſtrictneſs, 
the breadth of one zone. See Zone. 
Each Climate only differs from its contiguous ones 
longeſt day in ſummer 1s longer or ſhorter by half an 
one place than in the other. 
As the Climates commence from the equator, the ; 

at its beginning, has its longeſt day — eee, 
at its end, twelve hours and an half: the ſecond, which beging 
where the firſt ends, viz. at twelve hours and an half as 1 
thirteen hours; and ſo of the reſt, as far as the polar circle 
where, what the geographers call Hour-Clmates terminate 1 
Month-Climates commence. See Hou, 8 
As an Hour-Clmate is a ſpace comprized between two parallels 
of the equator, in the firſt of which, the longeſt day exceeds that 
in the latter by half an hour; fo the Month-Climate is 2 ſpace 


lines parallel to 
el to 
there are ſeveral Clhmates in 


in that the 
hour in the 


longeſt day is longer or ſhorter than that of its contiguous one by 
a month, or thirty days. See MonTH, 

The antients, who confined the Climates to what they imagined 
the habitable parts of the earth, only allowed of ſeven, The firſt 
they made to paſs through Meroe ; the ſecond through Sienna; 
the third through Alexandria; the fourth through Rhodes; the 
fifth through Rome; the ſixth through Pontus; and the ſeventh 
through the mouth of the Boryſthenes. 
The moderns, who have failed further toward the poles, make 
thirty Climates on each fide: and in regard the obliquity of the 
ſphere makes a little difference in the length of the longeſt day; 
inſtead of half an hour, ſome of them only make the difference 
of Climates a quarter, | | 

In fixing the Climates, there ordinarily is no regard had to the re- 
fraction. See REFRACTION. 4 
Vulgarly, the term CLIMATE is beſtowed on any country or fe- 
gion differing from another, either in reſpect of the ſeaſons, the 
quality of the foil, or even the manners of the inhabitants: 
without any regard to the length of the longeſt day. 
Abulfeda, an Arabic author, diſtinguiſhes the firſt kind of C- 
mates by the term real Climates ; and the latter by that of fe- 
rent Climates. 
Varenius gives us a table of thirty Climates; but without any fe- 
gard to the refraction. Ricciolus furniſhes a more accurate ole, 
wherein the refractions are allowed for: an abſtract of wlich 
follows. 


| Middle |Longeſtj Latit. | Cli- Longeſt Latit. Middle Latit, | Cont. | North | Cont. South | 

| of Clim. | Day. | mates. Day. of Clim. Light. Night. Light. Night. 

{1 12 30%) 18 VIII 16) o48* 15] XV |66* 53 317 277 357 | 287 
II 43 als 6 IN rx 053 46| XVI [6g 3o| 62 58 bo | 59 | 
III . 057 44% XVII [73 © 93 87 89 88 
IV 14 ol2g 49] XI 19 obo 39|XVII|V8 6/124 | 117 | 120 118 
V 14 30035 35] XI 20 962 44 XIX [84 ©} 156 | 148 | 150 | 149 

1 VI 15 0040 32] XIII 22 of65 10 XX [go 0 188 | 180 | 178 | 177 

VII {15 3044 42] XIV 24 olbs 54 HS | | End 
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CLIMAX, kx, or Gradation, in rhetorick, 4 figure, whereby 
the diſcourſe aſcends, or deſcends, as it were by degrees. Such is 
that of Cicero to Catiline, Nihil agis, nihil moliris, nibil citas; 
gued ego non audiam, quod etiam non videam, planeque ſentiam 
thou doſt nothing, moveſt nothing, thinkeſt nothing; but I hear 
it, nay fee it, and perfectly underſtand it. Thus, the ſame Ci- 


4 


— CO IS 
— 


j : . f fi. 
cero to Atticus; Si dormis, expergiſeere; fi [las, A _ "4 45 
grederis, curre; fi curris, aduola. So, Tertullian 4? * 3 
« ever found the truth without God? Who ever foun 


Holy Spirit? Who die 


out Chriſt? Who Chriſt without the 
Holy Spirit without Faith? 


neus. a term applied by ſome church-hiſtorians 
n — antients, 1215 received baptiſm on their 
BAPTISM. 
death-bel. 5, Greek, xairry Gr, formed from xAin, 4 bed. | 
Tt was the doctrine of many of the fathers, that baptiſm abſolute- 
OL ſhed away all previous ſins, and that there was no attone- 
f = for ſins committed after baptiſm. On this account, N 
There that ſacrament till they were arrived at the laſt ſtage of 
life, and were pretty = from the danger of finning any more : 
| ſuch were called Clinici. 
= in the third century, made a doubt whether or ” 
Clinics were truly baptized, in regard the ceremony Was oe y 
performed by aſperſion, inſtead of immerſion! He conſulted dt. 
Chro ſoſtom on the point, who made him anſwer, that the vw 
ment does not waſh away fin after the manner of a corporal bath ; 
and ſhews from ſcripture that aſperſion is ſufficient. 5 
CLINIC is alſo uſed in antiquity for a patient, or perſon merely 2 , 
even without keeping his bed. As appears from the life of Char- 
lemaign, in Caniſius. : | i 
ci 1nicus is alſo uſed for a phyſician.—In regard, phyſicians are 
much converſant about the beds of the nick. 
It was, however, principally the phyſicians of emperors that 
were called by this title. See PHYSICIAN. 
CLinic is now ſeldom uſed but for a quack; or rather for an em- 
pirical nurſe, who pretends to have learned the art of curing diſ- 
caſes by attending on the ſick. 3 
Medicina CLINICA, was particularly uſed for the method of viſiting, 


and treating ſick perſons a-bed, for the more exact diſcovery of | 


all the ſymptoms of their diſeaſe. Sce MEDICINE. 
Le Clerc obſerves, that Eſculapius was the firſt who exerciſed 
the Clinic medicine. : 
CLINOIDES,* in anatomy, an epithet given to three internal 
apophyſes of the os ſphenoides, one of the bones of the cranium 3 
ſo called, ſay ſome, from their reſembling the ſect of a bed. Sec 
SPHENOIDES. | 


* The word is formed of the Greek xn, 4 bed, and eO, form ; 
either from the reſemblance which the three bones bear to the 
feet of a bed; or ſrom the cavity they form, which reſembles a 
bed itſelf. 

Two of theſe are anterior, or before; the third poſterior, be- 

hind : the three together form a little cavity, from its ſhape call- 


ed ſella turcica, or equina; wherein is placed the pituitary gland. 
See SELLA, and PITUITARY Gland. 


CLITORIDIS Muſculi, in anatomy. See EREcToR Clitoridis. 
CLITORIS, KA. eis, in anatomy, a long round body in the fore- 
part of the vulva, or natural parts of a woman ; being one of the 
principal organs of generation in that ſex. — See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch) fig. 9. lit. o. p. fig. 11, lit. . fig. 13. lit. a. See alſo 
the article GENERATION. 
Its figure repreſents that of a glans or acorn: ordinarily it is pret- 
ty ſmall, but in ſome women thick, and long.—In many re- 
ſpecs, it repreſents the penis of a man; whence ſome call it men- 
zula, or penis muliebris, the woman's yard. See Penis. 
In effect, it is compoſed of the ſame parts; has, like it, two 
cavernous or ſpongious bodies; and a glans at the extremity, 
covered with a præputium; but is not pierced through like the 
penis. See GLans, PREPUCE, &c. ſee alſo SEPTUM. 
It has two muſcles which erect it in coition; on which occaſion 
it ſwells, and grows hard. Some anatomiſts ſay, too, it has two 
muſculi ejaculatores.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. lit. ff. 
See allo the articles EjJacutaror, ERECTOR, and EREcTi- 
ON. | | 
Its ſenſation is exquiſite; and it is found the chief ſeat of pleaſure; 
ſo that ſome call it um veneris. And hence it is ſaid, ſome wo- 
men are apt to abuſe it. See PoLLUTION, Ec. 
The extremity of this part is ſometimes cut off; as in circumciſi- 
on, and where it advances out too far. It is ſometimes ſo large 
and propendent, that it bears a full reſemblance to the virile mem- 
ber; whence the perſons in whom it is ſo found, frequently paſs 
for hermaphrodites. See HERMAPHRoDITE, and CiRcum- 
CISION, 
The ſpongious bodies of the Clitoris, 
lower parts of the os pubis; and a 


ariſe diſtinctly from the 


pproaching one another, unite, 


C LO 


| CLOATHS, or CLoTaurs: See the article HARBITT. 


CLOCK, a kind of movement, or machine, ſerving to meaſure, 
and ſtrike time. See TIME, and CHRONOMETER, 

The uſual chronometers are watches, and c/c#s: the former, 

in ſtrictneſs, are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time; the latter, ſuch 

as publiſh it by ſtriking: though the name watch is ordinarily 

appropriated to pocket-Chcks ; and that of Checks to larger ma- 

chines, whether they ſtrike or no. 

The parts common to both kinds of movements, ſee under the 

article MovEMENT.—Thoſe peculiar to watches and Chcks, ſee 

under WATCH-WORK, and CLOCK-WORK. 

The invention of Checks with wheels, is referred to Pacificus arch- 

deacon of Verona, who lived in the time of Lotharius, ſon of 

Louis the Debonnair; on the credit of an epitaph quoted by Ug- 

helli, and borrowed by him from Panvinius. 

They were at firſt called nocturnal dials; to diſtinguiſh them from 

ſun-dials, which ſhewed the hour by the ſun's ſhadow. — Others 

aſcribe the invention to Boethius, about the year 510. 


ranks Archimedes's ſphere, mentioned by Claudian, and that of 
Poſidonius, mentioned by Cicero, among the machines of this 
kind; not that either their form or uſe were the ſame with thoſe 
of ours: but that they had their motion from ſome hidden weights, 
or ſprings, with wheels, or pullies, or ſome ſuch Chc#-work prin- 
ciple. Thus he underſtands the Incluſus variis famulatur ſpiritus 
aſtris; & vivum certis motibus urget opus. 

Be this as they will, it is certain the art of making Clocks, ſuch 
as are now in uſe, was either firſt invented, or at leaſt retrieved, 
in Germany, about 200 years ago. 

The water-Chcks, or clepſydræ, and ſun-dials, have, both, a 
much better claim to antiquity. See CLEPSYDRA, and DIAL. 
The French annals mention one of the former kind, ſent by 
Aaron king of Perſia to Charlemaign, about the year 807, which 
ſeemed to bear ſome reſemblance to the modern Clocks: It was of 
braſs, and ſhewed the hours by twelve little balls of the ſame me- 
tal, which fell at the end of each hour, and in falling, ſtruck 
a bell, and made it ſound, There were alſo figures of twelve 
cavaliers, which at the end of each hour came forth at certain 
apertures, or windows in the fide of the Clict, ſhut them again, 
Ec. 

Among the modern Chcks, the moſt eminent for their furniture, 
and the variety of their motions and figures, are thoſe of Stras- 
bourg, of Lunden, and of Lyons. In the firſt, a cock claps his 
wings, and proclaims the hour; the angel opens a door, and ſa- 
lutes the virgin; the holy ſpirit deſcends on her, &c. In the ſe- 
cond, two horſemen encounter, and beat the hour on each other; 
a door opens, and there appears on a theatre the virgin, with 
Jeſus Chriſt in her arms; the magi, with their retinue, march- 
ing in order, and preſenting their gifts; two trumpeters ſounding 
all the while to proclaim the proceſſion. See Scottus ; ſee alſo 
Salmaſius on Solinus, Maſius de Tintinnabulis, and Kircher in his 
Muſeum Romanum, and Oedip. Egypt. | 

The invention of pendulum Clx#s is owing to the happy indu- 
ſtry of the laſt age: the honour of it is diſputed between Huygens 
and Galileo. The former, who has a juſt volume on the ſub- 
ject, declares it was firſt put in practice in the year 1657, and 
the deſcription thereof printed in 1658. Becher, de nova tempo- 
ris dimetiend: theoria, anno 1680, ſtickles for Galileo; and relates 
though at ſecond hand, the whole hiſtory of the invention : ad- 
ding, that one Trefler, clock-maker to the father of the then 
grand duke of Tuſcany, made the firſt pendulum Chic at Flo- 
rence, by direction of Galileo Galilei; a pattern of which was 
brought into Holland. 

The academy de' Cimento ſay expreſly, that the application of 
the pendulum to the movement of a Chck was firſt propoſed by 
Galileo, and firſt put in practice by his ſon Vincenzo Galilei, in 


1649. 


Be the inventor who he will, it is certain the invention never 
flouriſhed till it came into Huygens's hands, who inſiſts on it, 
that if ever Galileo thought of ſuch a thing, he never brought 
it to any degree of perfection. 

The firſt pendulum Cc made in England, was in the year 
1622, by M. Fromantil a Dutchman, See PEN DULUu. 


and form the body of the Clitoris. Before their union they are | Pendulum CLOCK, PENDULUM Clock 
called the crura clitoridis; and are twice as long as the body of | Pocket CLock. See the articles 
the Cltoris, See CRURA, and CA vEkRNOSA. Repeating CLOCK, | Warcn 

Its muſcles ariſe from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are 0 


inſerted into its ſpongious bodies. It has veins and arteries from 
the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, and pudenda; and nerves from the 
intercoſtals, 


CLOACA,* among the antients, was a ſubterraneous aqueduct, 


or common-ſhore, for the reception, and dif 
of a city, or a houſe. See was,” —_ 
* The word is fo Go, I waſh awa 
Tarquinius Priſcus is ſaid to have been the firſt who ries 
to which end, a canal 
through the mountains whereon the city ſtood, 474 Ns 


CLock-Worx, is that part of a movement which ſtrikes the hour, 


Sc. on a bell. See Movement. 

The wheels it conſiſts of are the great, or firſt wheel; which is 
that the weight or ſpring firſt drives: in ſixteen, or twenty 
hour-Chcks, this has uſually pins, and is called the pin-wheel; in 
eight-day pieces, the ſecond wheel is commonly the pin-wheel, 
or ſtriking-wheel. Next the ftriking-wheel, is the detent- 
wheel, or hoop-wheel, having a hoop almoſt round it, wherein 
is a vacancy at which the Clck locks. The next is the third, or 
fourth wheel, according to its diſtance from the firſt: The laſt 
is the flying pinion, with a fly, or fan to gather air, and fo 
bridle the rapidity of the Chc#s motion. To theſe muſt be 
added the pinion of report; which drives round the locking- 
wheel, called alſo the count-wheel; ordinarily with eleven notches 


in it, unequally diſtant, to make the Click ſtrike the hours. See 
WHEEL, 


Beſides 


Mr. Derham makes Chck-work of a much older ſtanding ; and 


CL O 


the monks to meet in, and converſe 


CL O 


| . the raſh, or ratch | 
Beſides the wheels, to the Chck-part belongs the rath, 1. ef the day. 


a kind of wheel of twelve large fangs, running concentrical to | ; 
the dial-wheel, and ſerving — lift ph the detents every hour, The form of the Chiſter was ſquare; and it had its na 
and make the Chc# ſtrike : the detents, or ſtops, which being * ftrum, from claudb, I ſhut or cloſe, as being incloſed 0 
lifted up, and let fall, lock and unlock the Clock in ſtriking: ſides with buildings. = 
the hammers which ſtrike the bell: the hammer-tails, by which Hence, in architecture, a building is ſtill ſaid to be in fo 
the ſtriking pins draw back the hammers: latches, whereby the] Chiſter, when there are buildings on each of the four { 2 a 
work is lifted up and unlocked; and lifting-pieces, which lift up! Ourt. | hs of the 
and unlock the detents. CLOISTERED Monks, See the article Mons, 
Theory and Calculation of CLock-IWirk—The method of calcula- CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird, addicted to fligh 
ting the numbers of a piece of Chik-work, having ſomething in 3 a coat of arms, in a ſtanding poſture; with its 
it very pretty, and at the ſame time very eaſy and uſeful, we 2 about it, and not either flying or diſplayed, they blaz,. 
ſhall give the readers the rules relating thereto; referring, for the] by the word Chſe. See Vol, and Covers. nit 
general rules that obtain in the calculation of all movements, of 
watch as well as Clckwork, to the article MoVEMENT; and 
for the particular rules of watch- work, to the article WATCH- 


Work. 


together, at certain hour 


me Clay. 
n its four 


t, : is dr dWn 
Wings cloſe 


In which ſenſe Cle ſtands oppoſed to Volant. 
Cliſe 1s not applied to the NE, — Sram. | 
that it is their ordinary poſture, a 
| The term Ch/e is likewiſe uſed for the barnacles, 
For the ſtrict calculation itſelf, it bears that affinity to the calcu- dle, when not extended, as they are uſually born. 
lation of watch-work, that to avoid repetitions we ſhall refer to It is alſo applied to the bearing of a helmet, with the Vizor dow 
that head: what Chck-work has peculiar to itſelf, will be con- A barnacle CH, a helmet Clſe, S. les 
ceived from what follows. Orosz, in muſick. See the article CADENCE. 
Rules for calculating the ftriking part of a Crock. Firſt then, Ob- oe = See the article FIELD. 
ſerve that regard, here, needs only be had to the count-wheel, |. LOSE Fights, a-board a ſhip, are bulk heads put up fore and aft 
ſtriking- wheel, and detent-wheel, which move round in this in the ſhip, for the men to ſtand behind in a cloſe engagemen 
proportion: the count- wheel commonly goes round once in 12 and fire on the enemy; or if the ſhip be boarded, to ſcour wy 
or 24 hours: the detent-wheel moves round every ſtroke the] dec ks. a 8 
Clc# ſtrikes, or ſometimes but once in two ſtrokes; wherefore, CLosr Fire, See FIRE, and REVERBERATIOx. 
Peund CLosk. See the article PounD. 


it follows, that, | 

Secondly, as many pins as are in the pin- wheel, ſo many turns eve in heraldry, ſignifies the half of a bar. dee Bax 

hath the detent-wheel in one turn of the pin-wheel ; (or, which 2 £4 CLOSET. dee the article CLERK. i 
is the ſame) the pins of the pin- wheel are the quotients of that II, in commerce, in its general ſenſe, 

ſtuffs wove or manufactured on the loom, whether their thread 

$ 


wheel, divided by the pinion of the detent-wheel. But if the de- 5 
tent wheel move but once round in two ſtrokes of the Click, then bo of wool, hemp, or flax. See STUFF, Loom, W 


the ſaid quotient is but half the number of pins. 


or bits of a bri- 


includes all kinds of 
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Thirdly, As many turns of the pin- wheel as are required to per- 
form the ſtrokes of 12 hours, (which are 78) ſo many turns muſt 
the pinion of report have, to turn round the count-wheel once: 
or thus, the quotient of 78, divided by the number of ſtriking 
pins, ſhall be the quotient for the pinion of report and the count- 
wheel; and this is in caſe the pinion of report be fixed to the ar- 
bor of the pin- wheel, which is commonly done. 
An example will make all plain: the locking-wheel being 48, the 
pinion of report 8, the pin-wheel 78, the ſtriking- 
8) 48 (6. pins are 13, and fo of the reſt, Note alſo, that 
— —— 78 divided by 13 gives 6, the quotient of the pini- 
6) 78 (13. on of report. As for the warning-wheel, and fly- 
6) 60 (10. ing-wheel, it matters little what numbers they have; 
6) 48 (8. their uſe being only to bridle the rapidity of the mo- 
tion of the other wheels. 
The following rules will be of good ſervice in this calculation. 
1. To find how many ſtrokes a Chick flrikes in one turn of the 
Fah, or barrel. As the turns of the great wheel, or fuſy, are 
to the days of the Clocks continuance; ſo is the number of 
ſtrokes in 24 hours, wiz. 156, to the ſtrokes of one turn of the 
fuſy. | 
2. To find how many days the Clock will go. As the ſtrokes in 24 
hours are to thoſe in one turn of the fuſy; ſo are the turns of the 
fuſy to the days of the Cloch's going. 
3. To find the number of turns of the fuſy, or barrel, As the ſtrokes 
in one turn of the fuſy, are to thoſe of 24 hours; ſo is the Chhchs 
continuance, to the turns of the fuſy, or great wheel. 
4. To fix the pin of report on the ſpindle of the great wheel. As 
the number of ſtrokes in the Cech continuance is to the turns 
of the fuſy; ſo are the ſtrokes in 12 hours, viz. 78, to the quo- 
tient of the pinion of report, fixed on the arbor of the great 
wheel. | | 
5. To find the rotes in the Clicks continuance. As 12 is to 78, 
ſo are the hours of the Ciochs continuance to the number of ſtrokes 


in that time. | 
To add Chimes to @ piece of CLOCK-work. 
CHIMES. 
Balance of a CLock. See the article BALANCE. 
CLock-Makers Compaſſes. See the article COMPASSES. 
CLOISTER, CLausTRUM, a habitation ſurrounded with walls, 


See the article 


CLOTH, is more peculiarly applied to a web, or tiſſue of woollen 


Manufacturing of white CL o- Es for dying. — The beſt wools for the 


threads, interwoven; whereof ſome, called the 

tended lengthwiſe, from one end of the piece to Frog: Beg yy 
reſt, called zo diſpoſed a-croſs the firſt, or breadthwiſe £ the 
Nen See Woor, and WARP. 6 

ths are woven on the looms as well as linens, dru 

camblets, &c. They are of various qualities, By — dans 
Sc. ſome are made of wool, and this of different colours: the 
wools being dyed and dreſſed, are firſt ſpun, then wore: others 
are wrought white, deſtined to be died in ſcarlet, black, blue 
green, yellow, c Their breadths and lengths are various, 5 
cording to the places where they are manufactured. 

The goodneſs of CLoTH confiſts 19, In the wooP's being fine, and 
well dreſſed. See WooL.—2?, In its being ſpun equably; ale 
ways obſerving, however, that the thread of the warp be finer 
and better twiſted than that of the woof. See Srixxing— 
3% In the Clath's being well wrought and beaten on the loom 
ſo as to be every where equally cloſe and compact. Sec Wea- 
VING.—4?, In the wool's not being finer and better at one end 
of the piece than in the reſt, —5*, In the liſts being ſufficiently 
ſtrong, and of the ſame length with the ſtuff; and that they con- 
{1ſt of good matter, as wool, hair, or oſtrich feathers, or the 
hair of Daniſh dogs; which laſt is the beſt.— 69, In the CH 
being well cleared of the knots, and other imperfections.—) , In 
its being firſt well ſcoured with good fullers-earth, then fulled 
with the beſt white ſoap, and waſhed out in clear water. See 
FULLING.—8”, In the hair, or nap's being well drawn out with 
the teazle, or thiſtle, on the pole, without being too much open- 
ed. See TEAZLE.—99, In its being ſhorn cloſe; yet without 
laying the ground or thread bare. See SHEERING.—10), In itz 
being well dyed.— 1 15, In its not being ſtretched, or pulled far- 
ther than is neceſſary to ſet it ſquare, and bring it to its juſt 
length and breadth. See TEN TER. — 12, In its only being 
preſſed cold; hot-preſling being an utter enemy to Clitb. See 
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purpoſe are thoſe of England and Spain; eſpecially thoſe of Lin- 
colnſhire, and Segovia, See Wool. 
To uſe them to the beſt advantage; when taken out of the bales 
they muſt be ſcoured, by putting them in a liquor ſomewhat more 
than luke-warm, compoſed of three parts of fair water, and one 


and inhabited by canons, or religious. See Canon, &c. 

In a more general ſenſe, Cboiſter is uſed for a monaſtery of reli- 

ious of either ſex, See MoNASTERY. | 

Tn a more reſtrained ſenſe, Cloiſter is uſed for the principal part of 
a regular monaſtery, conſiſting of a ſquare built around; ordina- 
rily, between the church, the chapter-houſe, and the refectory; 
and over which is the dormitory. See DoRmITORY, &c. 
The Chiſters ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes in the antient monaſteries, 
Petrus Bleſenſis obſerves, that it was here the monks held their 
lectures: the lecture of morality at the north- ſide, next the church; 
the ſchool on the weſt, and the chapter on the eaſt; ſpiritual 
meditation, c. being reſerved for the church. | 
Du Cange concludes, that all theſe difterent exerciſes were per- 

formed in the Chijfeer itſelf ; but by miſtake. The church, the 
chapter-houſe, and the ſchool were not parts of the Cloiſter, but 
buildings adjoining to it. 


Lanfranc obſerves, that the proper uſe of the Cl/fer was for 


of urine. After the wool has continued long enough in the l- 
quor to diſſolve and looſen the greaſe, it is taken out, drained, 
and waſhed in a running water: It is known to be well ſcoured, 
when it feels dry to the touch, and has no ſmell but the na 
ſmell of the ſheep. 
In this ſtate it is hung out to dry in the ſhade; the heat oh | 
ſun being apt to make it harſh, and untractable. When di, 
it is beat with rods on hurdles of wood, or on ropes, to clear = 
the duſt and grofler filth: the more it is thus beat and clean 0 
the more ſoft it becomes, and the better it ſpins.— After beating, 
it is well picked, to clear the reſt of the filth, that had eſcaped 
the rods. _ 
It is now in a ſtate to be oiled, and carded on large ion 2 
placed a- ſſope. The beſt oil for the purpoſe is oil of _ 
fifth of which, at leaſt, ſhould be uſed for the wool deſtine 


the woof, and a ninth for that of the warp. 1 


the wrinkles and creaſes occaſioned by the force of the mallets, 


V 


right ſide, except the two laſt, which muſt be on the other; and | 


C LO 


. : . " he 
is now giv to the ſpinners; who firſt card it on t 
5 m0 e ſpin it on the wheel: obſerving 


Rt thread of the warp ſmaller by one third than that 
0 


l ö is, the lat- 
4 much cloſer twiſted; in order to this, 
pr Che with the band, or ſtring open, and the former 


with it croſſed. 
The thread thus ip 
ned for the woof is w 


un, reeled and made into skeins; that deſti- 
ound on ſpools, i. e. on little tubes, or pieces 
of paper, or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed as that they may be eaſily * - 
the eye of the ſhuttle. That for the warp 1s wound on a _ 
of rochets, or large es bobbins, to diſpoſe it for warping. 

UTTLE, and WARP. 
Wien warped, it is ſtiffen'd with ſize; whereof, that made ol 
ſhreds of parchment is the beſt; and when dry it given to the 
weavers, who mount it on the loom. 
The warp being on the loom, the weavers, who are two to each 
loom, one on each fide, tread at the ſame time, alternately, on 
the ſame treadle; 5. e. now on the right ſtep, and now on the 
left, which raiſes and lowers the threads of the warp equally ; 
between which they throw, tranſverſly. the ſhuttle from the 
one to the other. And each time that the ſhuttle is thrown, and 
ſo a thread of the woof inſerted within the warp, they ſtrike it 
conjointly with the ſame frame wherein is faſtened the comb, or 
reed, between whole teeth the threads of the warp are paſſed; 


repeating the ſtroke as often as is neceſſary; in ſome Cloths no | 


leſs than twelve or thirteen times, viz. fix with the warp open, 
and ſeven ſhut, | 

It may be obſerved, that the more the threads of the woof are 
ſtruck againſt each other, the cloſer the Cloth is: hence it be- 
comes enabled to ſuſtain the violence of the fulling- mill, as well 
as of the teazel, or fulling-thiſtle, without fretting or opening. 
The weavers having continued their work till the whole warp 


is filled with woof, the Cloth is finiſhed: It is taken off the loom 
by unrolling it from the beam whereon it had been rolled in pro- 
portion as it was wove; and now given to be cleared of the knots, 
ends of thread, ſtraws, and other filth; which is done with little 
iron nippers. 
In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be ſcoured with 
urine, or a kind of potters clay well cleaned and ſteeped in wa- 
ter, put along with the Cloth in the trough, wherein it is fulled. 
See Ful LIN G. | 

The Cloth being again cleared from the earth, or urine, by waſh- 
Ing it in water, is returned to the former hands, to have the leſ- 
ſer filth, ſmall ſtraws, and almoſt imperceptible knots taken off as 
before: then it is returned to the fuller, to be beat and fulled 
with hot water, wherein five or fix pounds of ſoap have been 


C LO 


The gloſs is given by laying a leaf of vellom, or cap-paper in 
each plait of the piece; and over the whole a ſquare plank of 
wood: on which, by means of a lever, the ſcrew of a preſs is 
brought down, with the degree of force judged neceſſary, with 
regard to the quality of the C/zth.—lIn France, none but ſcarlets, 
greens, blues, &c, receive this laſt preparation; blacks being 
Judged better without it. 

Laſtly, the Cloth being taken out of the preſs, and the papers re- 
moved; it is in a condition for ſale, or uſe. 


For the manufacture of mixt CLornHsS, or thoſe wherein the wools 


are firſt dyed, then mixed, ſpun, and wove of the colours intend- 
ed; the proceſs, except in what relates to the colour, is moſtly 
the ſame with that juſt ſpoke of. 

The method of adjuſting the mixture, is by firſt making a felt or 
flock of the colours of the intended Chth, as a ſpecimen : the 
wool of each colour is weighed, and when the ſpecimen is to the 
manufacturer's mind, he mixes, for uſe, a quanticy in the ſame 
proportion ; eſtimating each grain of the ſpecimen at twenty 
pounds weight of the ſame wool in the C/zth to be made, 

Thus, if he would mix three colours, v. gr. coftee-colour, 
feuille-mort, and pale blue, the firſt to be the prevailing colour; 
he weighs a quantity of each: for inſtance, 70 grains of the firſt, 
25 of the ſecond, and 20 of the third ; then multiplies each by 
20 pounds of wool; and thus gains 1400 pounds for the coftee 
wool; 500 pounds for the feuille- mort, and 400 for the pale 
blue. 


The wools of the ſpecimen thus weighed, are mixed, oiled, card- 


ed, moiſtened with clear water, rubbed with black ſoap, and in this 
ſtate wrought a long time in the hands; till they be reduced into 
a piece of felt, like that uſed by hatters. 

It is then rinſed in water, to purge out the oil and ſoap; and 
when dry, the hair, or nap, is carded out with the teazle; then 
ſhorn once again, till the ground appear, and the ſeveral colours 
be diſcoverable. . | 

Laſtly, wetting it a little, and preſſing it, he examines it well, 
and if he be not contented with it, makes another felt; if he be, 
he proceeds to mix his wools: when mixed, it is beat on hurdles, 
cleaned, oiled, carded, ſpun, wove, &c. as in white Cloth. 


Caſting of Lead on CLoTH. See the article CASTING. 

Cocking CLOTH. See the article CocKING Cloth. 

Frizing of CLOTH. See the article FRIZING. 

Green CLOTH, See the article GREEN. 

Houſe-wife's CLOTH. See the article HoUsE-WIFE. 

Incombuſlible CLOTH. See ASBESTOS, ASBESTINE, and LIN UN 


Incombuſtibile, 


Painting on CLOTH, See the article PAINTING. 


diſſolved. The ſoap moſt eſteemed is the white, eſpecially that E -CLOTH. See the article SgAR-Clatb. 


of Genoa. After fulling an hour and a half, it is taken out to be 
ſmoothed, i. e. to be pulled by the liſts lengthwiſe, to take out 


or peſtles falling on the Cloth when in the troughs. | 
The ſmoothing is repeated every two hours, till the fulling be fi- 
niſhed, and the Cloth brought to its proper breadth : after which, 
it is waſhed in clear water, to purge it of the ſoap, and given, all 
wet, to the carders, to raiſe the hair, or nap, on the right ſide, 
with the thiſtle or weed; wherewith they give it two rubs or 
courſes, the firſt againſt the grain, the ſecond with the grain. 
The Cloth being dried after this preparation, the cloth-worker | 
takes it, and gives it its firſt cut, or ſheering. —This done, the 
carders reſume it, and after wetting it, give it as many more rubs 
or courſes with the teazle as the quality of the ſtuff requires: al- 
ways obſerving to begin againſt the hair, and to end with it; and 
to begin with a ſmoother thiſtle, proceeding till to a ſharper 
and ſharper, as far as the ſixth degree. 

After this, the Cloth being dried, is returned to the cloth-worker, 
who ſheers 1t a ſecond time, and returns it to the carder ; who 
wetting, it, gives it as many courſes as he thinks fit, dries it, 
and gives it back again to the cloth-worker ; who after ſheering 
it the third and laſt time, returns it to the carders, who repeat 
their operation as before, till the hair, or nap, be well ranged 
_— the ſurface of the Cloth, from one end of the piece to the 
other. 

It muſt be obſerved, that it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary the Chth be 
wet, while in the carders hands; in order to which, it is ſprink- 
led from time to time with water. 

The nap finiſhed, and the Chth dried, the cloth-worker gives it 
as many cuts as he thinks requiſite for the perfection of the ſtuff, 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that all the ſheerings muſt be on the 


that the Clth cannot be too dry for ſheering. 
The Cloth thus wove, ſcowred, napped, and ſhorn, is ſent to the 
dyer.— When dyed, it is waſhed in fair water, and the cloth. 


worker takes it again, wet as it is, lays the hair, or nap, with a | CLOVE,* an aromatic fruit, bore on a tree of the ſame name; 


bruſh on a table, and hangs it on the tenters where it is ſtretched 
both in length and breadth, enough to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, 
and bring it to its proper dimenſions, without ſtraining it too 
much; obſerving to bruſh it afreſh, the way of the hair, while 
yet a little moiſt on the tenter, 5 

When quite dry, the Cloth is taken off from the tenter, and 
bruſhed again on the table, to finiſh the laying of the nap: it is 
then folded, and laid cold under a preſs, to make it perfectly 


729 and even, and to give it a little gloſs 


CLOUD, in phytiology, a collection of condenſed vapour, ſuſpended 


in the atmoſphere. See VAPouR. 

A Chud is a congeries of watery particles, or veſiculæ raiſed from 
the waters, or watery parts of the earth, by the ſolar, or ſubter- 
raneous heat, or both; which at their firſt riſe from our globe, 
are too minute to be perceived; but as they mount, meeting with 
a greater degree of cold, are condenſed, and rendered opaque by 
the reunion of their parts; ſo as to reflect light, and become vl- 
ſible, See CONDENSATION. | 

The manner wherein vapours are raiſed into Claidos may be con- 
ceived thus.—Fire being of a light, agile nature, eaſily breaks 
looſe from bodies wherein it is detained : For the manner whereof, 
ſee BolLinG. 

Now, by reaſon of the exceeding ſmallneſs of the particles of 
fire, their attractive force muſt be exceedingly great : hence, in 
their aſcent through fluid bodies, part of the fluid will cling a- 
round them, and mount up together with them, in form of ve- 
ſicles of water replete with particles of fire; which veſicles are 
what we call Vapour. See FIRE, and VApOUR. | 
Further, this vapour being ſpecifically lighter than air, mounts 
in it, till having reached ſuch a region of the atmoſphere as is of 
the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves, they will be ſuſpended ; 


till the watery veſicles, which were at firſt too thin to be per- 


ceived, being now condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior regions; 
and their included igneous particles extinct, or at leaſt driven into 
a leſs compaſs, and conſequently the parts ſet cloſer together; 
their denſity is firſt augmented ſo as to render them opaque enough 
to reflect the ſun's light, and become viſible; and their ſpecific 
gravity increaſed, ſo as to make them deſcend: in the former 
ſtate they are called Clads; and in the latter, when they arrive 
at us, rain. See Rain; ſee allo BakomeTER, 

Clouds, beſide their uſe when they deſcend in ſhowers, are of ſer- 
vice while ſuſpended in the atmoſphere ; as they help to mitigate 
the exceſſive heat of the torrid zone, and ſcreen it from the beams 
of the ſun, eſpecially when in his zenith. See WEATHER. 


by the Latins alſo called Caryophyllum. See Spice. 
The fruit is ſomewhat in form of a nail; whence the term Clos 
from the French C/oz, nail. 


The Clove-tree was antiently very common in the Molucco 

iſlands ; where all the European nations, who traffic in ſpices to 

the Indies, furniſhed themſelves with what quantity of Clwes 

they required. At preſent there are ſcarce any found but in the 

iſland of Ternate : the Dutch, in order to render themſelves ma- 

ſters of that merchandiſe, me dug up the Clæve- trees of the 
2\c 
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none now to be had but through their hands. 
The tree is very large; it only bears fruit once in eight years, 
but holds, at this rate, an hundred. Its bark reſembles that of 
the olive- tree, and its leaves thoſe of the laurel: its fruit falling, 
takes root, and thus multiplies itſelf without any culture. It is 
ſaid, it will not allow any other herb, or tree, near it; its exceſ- 
ſive heat drawing to it all the humidity of the ſoil. | a 
When the Cle firſt begins to appear, it is of a greeniſh white 
colour; as it ripens it grows brown. Nor is there any preparation 
neceſſary in order to render it ſuch as it comes to us, but to dry it 
in the ſun ; whatever ſome authors talk of firſt ſteeping it in ſea- 
water, to preſerve it from worms. 
Towards the head, it ſeparates into four ; and the four quarters 
being ſhaped angle-wiſe, their apices meeting at the top, form a 
kind of crown, ſomewhat in the antique manner. * 
Choves muſt be choſen dry, brittle, harſh to the touch, well grown, 
of a dusky red colour, a hot aromatic taſte, an agreeable ſmell, 
and, if poſhble, with the ſhank on. , 
Their properties are, to warm and dry, to correct a fetid breath, 
ſnarpen the ſight, diſſipate films in the eyes, fortify the ſtomach 
and liver, and ſtop vomiting. They are uſed in apoplexies, pal- | 
ſies, lethargies, and other diſeaſes of the brain. 
Such of the fruit as eſcape the gatherers, grow and ſwell on the 
tree, and become full of a gum uſed in medicine, called Mother 
of Clves. | 

here is alſo an oil drawn from Chves by diſtillation ; which, 
when new, is of a gilded white colour, but reddens as it grows 
old: it is uſed in medicine as a ſovereign remedy for the tooth- 
ach, and in compoſitions with the fame view as the fruit. It 1s 
alſo much uſed among the perfumers. 
The natives call the Clve-tree chamgque, the Perſians and Arabs 
tarumfel, and the Turks kalafour. They make ſeveral prepara- 
tions both of the flowers, and the fruit. 

Crove-CinnamoNn. See the article CINNAMON. 

CLove-WATER. See the article WATER. 

CLOUGH, or Draught, in commerce, an allowance of two 
pounds in every hundred weight for the turn of the ſcale ; that 
the commodity may hold out weight when ſold out by retail. 

CLOUT-NAILS. See the article Nair. 

CLUNY, or CLuGcwy, a celebrated abbey of Benedictin monks, 
in a city of that name; being the head, or chief of a congrega- 
tion denominated from them. See ABBEY, and BENEDICTINS. 
It is ſituate in the Maſonnois, a little province of France, on the 
river Grone; and was founded by William duke of Berry and 
Aquitain ; or, as others ſay, by the abbot Bernon, ſupported by 
that duke, in the year 910. 
This abbey was antiently ſo very ſpacious and magnificent, that 


44-408 Innocent IV. went to Cluny, accompanied with the two patri- 
NY | archs of Antioch and Conſtantinople, twelve cardinals, three 


| if | 1 were all entertained, without one of the monks being put out 
„ of their place: though S. Louis, Q. Blanche his mother, the 


1 duke of Burgundy, ſix counts, and a great number of lords, with 
14 all their retinue, were there at the ſame time. 
Eng _ Cluny, at its firſt erection, was put under the immediate prote- 
tas {| ction of the apoſtolick ſee ; with expreſs prohibition to all ſecu- | 
lar and eccleſiaſtick powers, to diſturb the monks in the poſſeſſion 
of their effects, or the election of their abbot. By this they pre- 
01 ij ttended to be exempted from the juriſdiction of biſhops ; which, 
177 at length, gave the hint to other abbies to inſiſt on the ſame. See 
BY >  _ABBorT. 
1067 Cluny is the head of a very numerous and extenſive congrega- 
i . tion: in effect, it was the firſt congregation of divers monaſte- 
7 0, ries united under one chief, ſo as only to conſtitute one body, or, 
dl as they call it, one order, that ever aroſe. See CONGREGATION, 
| and ORDER. | 
CLYPEUS, or CLyetzum, Buckler ; a piece of defenſive armour, 
Which the antients uſed to carry upon the arm, to ſecure them 


be 3 — 


1 
. 4 F | o 2 
„ ot from the blows of their enemies. See SHIELD, and BUCKLER. 
h The figure of it was either round, oval, or ſexangular: in the 
1 { vi "rs 4 . - : = 
. middle was a boſs of iron, or of ſome other metal, with a ſharp 
"Bll! Int. 
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l CLYSSUS, a chymical production, conſiſting of the moſt effica- 
an cious principles of any body, extracted, purified, and then re- 
| mixed. See CHYMISTRY. 
A Chſſus is when the ſeveral ſpecies, or ingredients of a body, 
are prepared and purified ſeparately, and then combined again. — 
Thus, ſalt, ſulphur, oil, ſpirit, and mercury, reaſſembled into one 
body, by long digeſtion, &c. make a Ch//us. 
CLyssus of Antimony, is an agreeable acid ſpirit, drawn by diſtilla- 
tion from antimony, nitre, and ſulphur mixed together. See Ax- 
TIMONY. | 
There is alſo a Ch/us of vitriol, which is a ſpirit drawn by di- 
ſtillation from vitriol diſſolved in vinegar.—This is uſed by phyſi- 
cians in various diſeaſes, and to extract the tinctures of ſeveral 
vegetables. 
C vssus is alſo uſed among ſome authors for a kind of ſapa, or ex- 
tract, made with eight parts of the juice of a plant, and one of 
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Moluccos, and tranſplanted them to Ternate; ſo that there are CLYSTER,* Kavsne, in medicine, a liquid remedy, or injecio 
n 


Nouriſhing CL VST ERS, are thoſe applied with deſign to nour; 
1 


ſugar, ſegthed together into the conſiſtence of honey. 


80 


introduced into the inteſtines by the fund £2 
freſh them, looſen the belly, — — do ys 8 rder to re 
pate wind, c. | Xces, diſſi- 
The word comes from the Greek xu 

Chſters are ſometimes made of e I wah, 

uſually of decoctions of certain herbs; to which ilk, but more 
ney, brown ſugar, ſometimes catholicon, and he by e added ho- 
Chſters are either emollient, carminative, leniti 4 
laxative, anodyne, uterine, antifebrific, nouriſhing, ts. 


ky 
* 


aftr ingent, 


ſons who cannot take in any aliment at ſh per. 
tells us, that Aubery, a . : ene Hildanus 
weeks with Ch/ters compoſed of capons fleſh, and 
boiled to a pulp, with yolks of eggs, applied twice 4 
It is difficult, however, to conceive how Cly/ters ſho 1 | 
and the caſe is briskly controverted in the memoirs of 75 
royal academy, between M. Littre, who maintains mc 
oo M. Lemery. ; p 
e arguments urged by the firſt, are, that t f 
Cly/ter, for want of ebe, paſſage, nn A 0f the 
neceſſary to be converted into nouriſhment ; and he an 
out of the road ſor getting into the blood: for in the A *. 15 
large inteſtines, called the cæcum, is a valve called " ; on the 
to oppoſe the paſſage of any food into the ſmall inteſ; 4 Uo, 
there are no lacteal veins in the large inteſtines, but 2h Pa and 
the ſmall ones. But the lacteals are the oniy ch ay 8 
carry the chyle into its receptacle, and the chyle he N TY 
er N can nouriſh. See NUTRITION, &c. . 
o this, M. Lemery objects, that very grea N 

found lacteals in the hs inteſtines, choueh epo ma 
but though there were none, adds he, the meſaraic Ns OT : 
diſputably diſtributed to theſe inteſtines; and may eaſil wks 
poſed to pump the moſt ſubtil part of a broth, and Ny 1 or 
the blood. M. Mery has paſſed a liquor immediate fo the 
large inteſtines into theſe veins ; beſides, that the animal ee 1 * 
is ſo porous throughout, that nature ſeems to have intended an 
extraordinary way of conveying fluids into the blood, to be je hy 
on extraordinary occaſions. See INTESTINEs, . i 
This notion will appear inconteſtable, if M. Morin's theory 0 
the paſſage of the urine be admitted. See Urine. Fr 
Herodotus ſays, the Egyptians were the firſt who invented Cl 
ters; or rather, who applied them to uſe, Galen and Pliny al | 
that they took the hint from a bird of their country, called Ins. 
which they frequently obſerved to make this kind of injection 


r iſh - 
rench 


with its beak, and afterwards to diſcharge itſelf ſeveral times 


Others ſay, that the ciconia, or ſtork, firſt taught men the appli- 
cation of Cly/ters. 


in 1245, after the holding of the firſt council of Lyons, pope Uterine CLYSTERS, are injections into the uterus, or womb; more 


properly called peſſaries. See PESSARY. 


+ $5 Catholicon for CLYST ERS. See the article CATHoLIcCon, 
An, archbiſhops, fifteen biſhops, and a great number of abbots; who CNEMODACTVLAUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe cal- 


led extenſor tertii internodii digitorum. See EXTENSOR ferti in- 
ternodii, c. 


Hi: 14 | duke of Artois his brother, and his ſiſter, the emperor of Con- | COACERVATUM vacuum. See the article Vacuum, 
„ ſtantinople, the ſons of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, the COACH, a vehicle for commodious travelling, ſuſpended on lez- 


thers, and moved on wheels. See WHEEL, CARRIAGE, &. 
In England, and throughout Europe, the Coaches are drawn by 
horſes, except in Spain, where they uſe mules. In a part of the 
eaſt, eſpecially the dominions of the great Mogul, their Coaches 
are drawn by oxen. In Denmark they ſometimes yoke reindeer 
in their Coaches ; though rather for curioſity than uſe. 
The Coachman is ordinarily placed on a ſeat raiſed before the bo- 
dy of the Coach. But the Spaniſh policy has diſplaced him in 
that country by a royal ordonnance ; on occaſion of the duke 
d'Olivares, who found that a very important ſecret whereon he 
had conferred in his Coach, had been overheard, and revealed by 
his coachman : ſince that time, the place of the Spaniſh coach. 
man, is the fame with that of the French ſtage-coachman, and 
our poſtillion, viz. on the firſt horſe on the left. 
The invention of Coaches is owing to the French : yet are not 
Coaches of any great antiquity, even in France; ſcarce reaching 
beyond the reign of their Francis I. | 
Their uſe, at their firſt riſe, was only for the country: and au- 
thors obſerve, as a thing very fingular, that there were at fil 
no more than two Coaches in Paris; the one that of the queen, 
and the other that of Diana, natural daughter of Henry II. The 
firſt courtier who had one, was Jean de Laval de Bois Dauphin; 
whoſe enormous bulk diſabled him from travelling on hork- 
back. 
One may hence judge how much vanity, luxury, and idleneb 
have grown upon our hands in later days; there being nom com- 
puted in that ſame city no leſs than 15000 Coaches. 10 
Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions to be broug 
by ſteps and degrees to their perfection; at preſent they ſeem - 
want nothing, either with regard to eaſe or magnihcence. £ 
XIV. of France, made ſeveral ſumptuary laws for f 
exceſſive richneſs of Coaches, prohibiting the uſe of gold, vel, 
Sc. therein; but they have had the fate to be neglected. 5 
Coaches may be divided into two kinds; thoſe that _ 
bows, or necks, and thoſe that have not : both the one = = 
other have two principal parts, the body, and the train, 0 


riage, The 


* 


| re diſpoſed ; and the it is dug out of are called Coal Mines, or Coal-Pits. It is common 

The body 15 aw" _ S 8 ST hs wheels are in moſt countries of Europe: though the Engliſh Coal is of moſt 
carriage that whi rn + to the es machine. repute, even in foreign countries ; notwithſtanding ſome pretend 
faſtened, that 3 iſhed, with regard to their ſtructure, into that of the Foſſe in Auvergne is not any thing inferior to it. 

Coaches are = — called Chariots, Calaſhes, and Berlns.—| The goodneſs of Coal conſiſts in its being as free as poſſible from 
Coaches, proper bo eee, ee of their uſe, Sc. we diſtinguiſh | ſulphur, in its heating iron well, and in its burning a long time in 
With regard 71 ee eee the ſmith's forge. The Engliſh Coal has this peculiar to it; that 
e de : + kind of Crock that has only a ſeat it never lights ſo perfectly, as when water is thrown on it. 

Chariot, or 8 Goo! at moſt. before,—When theſe are very] The commerce of Coal is very conſiderable in England; great 
behind; Nr ae and * five glaſſes, they are called Ca- quantities are exported to F rance, &c, by way of Rouen, The 
2 men meaſure whereby it is ſold is the chaldron, containing thirty · ſix 

oY n f ich very low wheels, | buſhels. See CHALDRON. | 

5 e 3 pr 3 8 ho open on all| In the memoirs of the French royal academy, we have an ac- 

* richly ck ts and enjoy the proſpect. There are of theſe] count of two experiments on the common Pit-Coal, made by 

—_ 5 ger one "two, and three ſeats; where the perſons do] M. Des Landes while in England, and which he thinks have eſ- 

er ir facing one another, as in the common Coaches, but all| caped the Engliſh pliiloſophers. 5 = 

Y 4. each ſeat having its back: | | Iſt, Pounding ſome Coal, and putting half an ounce of it in a 

| den e. achks, thoſe expoſed to hire, in the ſtreets of London, vial of water, the mixture became quite black : but leaving it ex- 
ac pre Bt 3 great cities, at rates fixed by authority. poſed to the air in a window, during a cold winter night, in the 
Thoſe in London are under the direction of commiſſioners, who] morning it was found frozen, and turned to a reddiſh colour. 
take cognizance of all cauſes and diſputes ariſing thereupon.— The reaſon of the change muſt be, that the froſt had diſengaged 
They are diſtinguiſhed by numbers aſñxed to the Coach-doors; the ſulphurs of the Coal: though one would little expect ſuch an 
and the fares, or rates, fixed by a ſtatute 14 Car. II. and con- effect from it. 


„ 


in the fifth and ſixth of king William III. 2dly, From an infuſion of cinders in brandy, mixed with iron fi- 

; gy = 2 jr” Pa ah hours the fare is 10s, for a ſingle lings, ariſes a black tincture, which brightens in proportion as it 
3 hour 15. 64. for every hour after the firſt, 15. — At theſe rates, is heated; when arrived at the heat of boiling, the colour be- 

A they are obliged to carry paſſengers any where within ten miles| comes perfectly fine and ſoft, and gives a dye to cloth, which no 
of e workman can imitate, ; 

Stage-Coa cHEs, are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of travel-] The ſtrata, or veins of Coals in coalpits are numerous, and their 

lers from one city or town to another, order, quality, &c, different in different places. Sce STRAT A, 


ITOR, F:llnu-Helper, is properly uſed for a prelate joined | and Vein. 
8 de N aſſiſt him 4 the * of the e of his In thoſe at Dudley in Staffordſhire, the ſtrata, below the turf, 
prelature; and even, in virtue thereof, to ſucceed him. See Bi-| two or three clays, a grey ſtone, and a hard grey rock, are ex- 
SHOP. prefſed in the Philgſaphical Tranſactions to be, 1%, Coal, called 
The Coadjutor has the fame privileges with the biſhop himſelf. — | Bench-Coal; 2“, Slipper-Coal, leſs black and ſhining than the for- 
Coadjutors were formerly appointed by kings, for archbiſhops and mer; 39, Spin-Coal, more black and ſhining; 45, Stone-Coal, 
biſhops grown old, or abſent, and not able to adminiſter their much like Canal- Coal. | 
dioceſes, But the right of appointing Cradjutors, in Romiſh| Theſe ſtrata have between each of them a bat, or bed, of a pe- 4 
countries, is now reſerved to the pope alone. culiar ſort of matter, about the thickneſs of a crown- piece. Be- 
Coadjutors are allo called biſhops in partibus infidelium; in regard low theſe are divers metalline ſtrata; as a black ſubſtance called 
it is neceſiary the Coadjutor of a biſhop ſhould be a biſhop himſelf; the Dun-raw bat; a grey iron ore, called the Dun-row iron: ſtone; 


without which, he cannot diſcharge the office. a bluiſh bat, called hite-roto; a blackiſh iron ore, called ¶hite- 
The uſe of Coadjutors in the church, is borrowed from the Ro- row grains, or Iron. ſlone; a grey iron ore, called Mid- rom grains; 
man empire. Symmachus ſpeaks of aſſiſtants, or Coadjutors, gi-| a black foilil ſubftance, called the Gublin-bat; a black iron ore, f 
ven to magiſtrates ; and calls them adjutores publict officts, called Gublin ;ron-/tone;, a dark grey iron ore, called Rubble iron- | 


The popes, formerly, made a ſhameful abuſe of the Coadjuteries:| ſtone : laitly, the table bat. 

ſome they granted to children, and young people, with this| Then 5*, comes a coarſe fort of Coal, called Hot-Coal; a black 
clauſe, domec ingreſſus fuerit ; Till they were capable of en-| brittle bat: 6, The Heathen-Coal; 7, A ſubſtance like coarſe 
< tering upon the adminiſtration of the office.” Others they| Coal, though called a Bat, becauſe it does not burn well : And 
granted to perſons not in orders, with this clauſe, donec accęſſerit 8?, Bench-Coal, 

and others to perſons at a great diſtance, with this clauſe, cum re- Small- COA L is prepared from the ſpray, and bruſh-wood, tripped 
greſſus: but the council of Trent tied down the pope's hands, by off from the branches of coppice wood, ſometimes bound in ba- 
adding abundance of reſtrictions on the article of Coadjutors. vins for that purpoſe, and ſometimes prepared without binding. 
In nunneries they have Coadjutrixes; who are religious, nomi-| The wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, and ſetting a portion of 
nated to ſucceed the abbeſs, under pretence of aiding her in the] it on fire, throw on more and more, as faſt as it kindles; whence 
diſcharge of her office, See ABBEss. | . ariſes a ſudden blaze, till all be burnt that was ncar the place. As 

COAGMENTAT ION, is uſed among chymiſts, for the act of ſoon as all the wood is thrown on, they caſt water on the heap, 


| melting down a matter, by caſting in certain powders, and after- | from a large diſh, or ſcoop ; and thus keep plying the heap of 
e wards reducing the whole into a concrete, or ſolid. glowing Coals, which ſtops the fury of the fire, while with a | 
s COAGULATION, the condenſing, or thickning of a fluid mat-| rake they ſpread it open, and turn it with ſhovels till no more | | 
r ter, without its loſing any of the ſenſible parts which occaſioned | fire appears. When cold, they are put up into ſacks for uſe. | 
its fluidity ; as we frequently ice in blood, milk, &c, See FLUID|Char-CoaL. See its preparation under CHARCoAL, 
J- and CONDENSATION. COALITION, the re-union, or growing together of parts before 
in [ We diſtinguiſh between that kind of thickening which is effected ſeparated. See ConGLUTINAT Ion, c. 
e 3 by the evaporation of the fluid parts of a body, as in clay, which | COAST, a ſea-ſhore, or the country adjoining to the edge of the 
he I condenſes in the ſun, properly called hardening; and that effected ſea. See SEA, &c. 
by without any loſs of its ſubſtance, called coagulating, Thus, we| COASTING, that part of navigation, wherein the places failed to, 
h- ſay, that cold coagulates blood, &&c. | and from, are not far diſtant ; ſo that a ſhip may fail in ſight of 
nd There is one general term, viz. concretion, which includes both | the land, or within ſounding, between them. See NAVIGATION. 
Coagulation, condenſation, and hardening. See ConcRETION. Such are the voyages on the narrow, or Britiſh ſeas, between 
not Coagulation chiefly depends on the admixtion of falts of different. England, Holland, and France; alſo thoſe about the Britiſh ſeas, 
ing natures z as when ſpirit of vitriol is poured on oil of tartar; or and in the Mediterranean, &c. See SAILING. 
when oils are mixed in a mortar with faline, or aqueous liquors, | For the performance hereof, there is only required good know- 
au- as in the unguentum nutritum. | ledge of the land, the uſe of the compaſs, and of the lead, or 
firſt By injecting an acid into the vein of an animal, the blood coagu-| ſounding line. See CoupAss, SOUNDING, c. 
een, lates; which ſtops its circulation, and brings immediate death. CoasTinG, in agriculture, &c. denotes the tranſplanting of a tree, 
The dee BLooD,—Several poiſons have their effect by inducing a Coa- and placing it in the ſame ſituation, with reſpect to eaſt, weſt, 
_ gulation. See POISON, north, &c. as it ſtood in before. See PLANTING, and T'RANs- 


COAL, a black, ſulphurous, inflammable matter, dug out of the 


ck, f PLANTING, 
earth; ſerving in many countries as the common fuel. See Fu- COAT of Arms, in heraldry, a cloak, or habit, worn by the an- 
EL, and DELF. 


. tient knights over their arms, both in war, and at turnaments; 
_ we ſometimes call Pit- Coal, Feffil-Coal, Earth-Coal, and | and ſtill 1 by the heralds at arms. See AR Ms, HERALD, 
Natural- Coal; to diſtinguiſh it from an artificial fuel made in MARSHALLING, and QUARTERING. 
ee = by halt burning the branches and roots of trees; It was a kind of ſurcoat, reaching only as low as the navel; open 
wit 7 ed Come, and Smallcoal : in places, whither it is| at the ſides, with ſhort ſleeves; ſometimes furred with ermins 

, 85 — L, is called Sea-Coal. See CHARCOAL, Sc. and vair, whereon were applied the armories of the knight, em- 

or Ganxe-COAL, is a fort of foſſil coal found in divers of the broidered in gold and ſilver, and enamelled with beaten tin, co- 
northern counties; very hard, gloſſy and light; apt to cleave in- 


a : ; loured black, green, red, and blue : whence the rule, never to ap- | 
8 aa 1 _ kindled, yields a continual blaze till it ply colour 3 nor metal on metal. x | J j 
out, Camden ſuſpects this to be the lapis Obſidianus of The Coars of Arms were frequently open, and diverſified with : 


the ancients. | | | 
Nee : bands and fillets of ſeveral colours, alternately placed, as we till 
Co is ranked among the number of mineral, and the Paaces, ſee cloths ſcarleted, watered, &c. hence they were alſo called Di- 
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vizes, or Diviſes, as being divided, or compoſed of ſeveral pieces, 
ſewed together ; whence the words, Hale pale, chevron, bend, 
criſi, ſalteer, lixenge, &c. which have ſince become honourable 
pieces, or ordinarics of the ſhield. See each in its place, FEssE, 
BEN D, CRoss, &c. 
Cats of Arms, and Banners, were never allowed to be wore by 
any but knights, and antient nobles, See EscurchEON, c. and 
alſo ARMOUR, and SURCOAT. 
Coar of Mail, jacque de mail, a kind of armour made in form of a 
ſhirt; conſiſting of iron rings wove together net-wiſe. See MAIL. 
Coax, in anatomy. See the articles Tunic, and EYE. 
COBALT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marcaſite, ſuppoſed to be 


the cadmia of the antients; out of which is drawn arſenic, and 


ſmalt. See CaDMia, ARsEenic, &c. 
Cobalt uſually contains a little ſilver, ſome copper, but much arſe- 
nic. There are various mines of Cobalt, eſpecially in Saxony 3 
ſome in France, and England. | 
COBWER. See the articles WER, and SILK. / 
COCCIFEROUS, in botany, ſuch plants, or trees, as bear ber- 
ries, See BERRY, PLANT, TREE, c. 
COCCULUS Indicus, a poiſonous narcotick berry, known moſtly 
now to poachers, who have got a trick of intoxicating fiſh there- 
with. ſo as to take them out of the water with their hands; for 
which reaſon they are called bacce piſcatoriæ, fiſhers- berries. 
COCCYGIS os, in anatomy, a bone joined to the extremity of 
the os ſacrum; compoſed of three or four bones, whereof the 
lower is till leſs than the upper, till the laſt ends in a ſmall carti- 
lage,—Sec Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 7. n. 21. ſee alſo SACRUM. 
It reſembles a little tail turned inwards ; or rather, as ſome ima- 
gine, the beak of a cuckow ; whence the name. See Coxa. 
Its uſe is to ſuſtain the ſtrait gut: it yields to the prefſure of the 
foetus in women in travel; and midwives uſe to thruſt it back- 
wards ; but ſometimes rudely and violently, which 1s the occa- 
ſion of great pain, and ſeveral bad effects. 
COCHINEAL, or CocHENEEIL, a drug uſed by the dyers, &c. 
for giving red colours, eſpecially crimſons, and ſcarlets ; and like- 
wiſe in medicine as a cardiac and alexipharmic. See DYING, RED, 
SCARLET, &c. | 
It is brought from the Weſt- Indies: but authors are divided as to 
its nature; ſome taking it to be a kind of worm, and others for 
the berry of a tree. F. Plumier, the minime, a celebrated bota- 
niſt, has maintained the ſormer opinion, and Pomet the latter. 
It may perliaps be ſaid, that they are both equally wide of the 
truth i the deſcriptions they have given of Cochineal; and yet 
tlat there is both a Cochineal which is a worm, and another a 
ſeed.— This opinion is founded on the account given by Dam- 
pier; who gives a preciſe deſcription of each kind: if it be not 
true, it is at leaſt more likely than any thing yet propoſed. His 


cation with the v | as; 
ſcala veſtibuli ; the firſt lies and i the 
laſt lowermoſt, and is the * * 5 tte 

LF, 


Cock bearing high, See the article Hi - bearing 
Bloody-heePd os, See the article — ; 
Grubbmg a Cock. See the article Gzuzz1x;. 
Pea-Cock. See the article Pe acocx. 
Weather-Cock. Sce the article WEATHER-Cocg 
COCKET, or Cocquver, a ſeal ing to the k; 

oh houſe. See S RAIL, Sc. * cuſtam. 

OCKET, or CocQUET, is alſo a ſcroll chment 

upon entering their goods ; certifying that the ch, 

ſtomed. See CusToms. £00 Were cy. 

The fame word is alſo uſed in the ſtatute 

15 Hen. III. where there is j Ga and ze, 

ſeveral other kinds: it ſeems to have been hard roars, 

ang er ro ES: 

C rom its the aan 

8 . 9 cockiwains * 
CKING Clhth, a deviſe for the catching of pheafints , 

It conſiſts of a piece of coarſe canvas, * gere 
in a tan-pit to colour it; and kept ſtretched 5 
placed from corner to corner, diagonal-vν 2 hole 5 ebe 
to peep through. The ſportſman then, b:: yp bc if 
gun; carries the cloth before him at arms-end - ey 5 
which, he may approach his game as near 25 he pleas: unn 
near enough, he puts the noſel of his ; 
ſhoots. l F ns a dal, at 
88 See the article Sr ams. 

„ a ſort of theatre, whereon f 
battels — The Cocl - Pit is uſually a 3 _ 
they figlit on the clod, or green ſod ; which is zenerall —_ 
out round, and incompaſſed with ſeats, one abore 1 
The Cock-Prr Laws, are principally theſe: when obs ure 6+ 
none to be on the ſod but the two ſetters When the cocks 25 
ſet beak to beak in the middle of the clod, and there E by th 
ſetters, if the ſet cock do not ftrike in counting twenty, 2nd fx 
times ten, and twenty after all, the batte! is lo# - but if he & 
ſtrike, the battel is to begin again, and they muſt count 222m. 
If any offer a mark to a groat, or forty to one, and the wager be 
taken, the cock muſt be ſet, and they are to fight it our, Doe, 
and done, is a ſufficient bet, or wager, when the cock are 01 
on the clod. | 
Cock-PiT, in a man of war, is a place on the lower floor. cr 
deck, abaft the main capftan, lying between the platiorm an] 
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deſcription of each is as follows: 
The CochixEAL Herm, is an inſet ingendered in a fruit reſem- 
bling a pear : the ſhrub which bears it is five or {ix foot high. A- 
top of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when mature, falls 
on the fruit; and that opening, diſcovers a cleft two or three in- 
ches in diameter. The fruit then appears full of little, red inſects, 
having wings of a ſurprizing ſmallneſs, and which would conti- 
nue and die, and rot there, if not taken out. | 
The Indians, therefore, ſpreading a cloth under the tree, ſhake it 
with poles, till the inſects are forced to quit their lodging, and fly 
about the tree; which they cannot do many moments, but tum- 
ble down dead into the cloth ; where they are left till they be en- 
tirely dry: when the inſet flies it is red; when it is fallen, black; 
and when dry, white; though it afterwards changes colour. Sec 
Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 24. 
There are whole plantations of the Cochmeal tree, or tonna, as 
the natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, and Guexaca, in the 
kingdom of Mexico. | | 
The CoCcHINEAL Grain, or, as Damper calls it, Syhve/trrs, is a red 
berry, growing in America, found in a fruit reſembling that of the 
C:chineal tree, or tanna. The firſt ſhoots produce a yellow flower; 
then conies the fruit, which is long, and when ripe opens with a 
cleft of three or four inches. The fruit is full of kernels, or 
grains, which fall on the leaſt agitation, and which the Indians 
take care to gather. Eight or ten of theſe fruits may yield about 
an ounce of grain. See fig. 24. n 2. | 
T his berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the inſect ; 
and a perſon may be caſily deccived in them: though the other 
is much the moſt eſteemed. 
COCHLEA,* in mechanicks, one of the five mechanical powers; 


otherwiſe called the Screw. See SCREW. 
ft is thus denominated, from the reſemblance a ſcrew bears to the 


ſpiral ſhell of a ſnail, which the Latins call Cochlea. 
Coch EA, in anatomy, the third part of the labyrinth, or inner 
cavity of the ear. See EAR. 
The Cochlea lies directly oppoſite to the ſemicircular canals, and 
is properly ſo called from the reſemblance it has to the ſhell that 
ſnails lie in: through its parietes a ſmall branch of the auditory 
nerve paſles. | 
Its canal is divided by a ſeptum compoſed of two ſubſtances, one 
almoſt cartilaginous, the other membranous. 
The two canals that are divided by the ſeptum, are called ſcalz ; 
whereof the one, looking towards the tympanum, by the feneſtra 


COCK-ROAD, a contrivance for the taking of wandcocks—4; 


COCK-SWAIN, or Cocksox, an officer on board 2 man ct 


COCOA, or more properly Cacao, the nut who# kernel jis | 
COCOS, or Coco, is alſo uſed for a nut, whoſe ſhell is much ui 


the ſteward's room; where are ſubdiviſions, or partitions, for the 
8 the ſurgeon, and his mates. Ser Tab. Sig, fg. 2. li, 


that bird lies cloſe by day, under ſome hedge, or near the root . 
an old tree, to peck for worms under dry leaves, and will ezrc 
ſtir out, unleſs diſturbed ; as not feeing his way well inthe 
morning; toward the evening he takes wing, to ſeek for water; 
flying generally low, and when he finds any thorowfzre in 2 
wood, ventures through it. 

To take them, therefore, they plant nets in ſuch places; or, for 
want of ſuch places ready to their hands, they cut roads throuzh 
woods, thickets, groves, &c, 

Theſe roads they uſually make thirty-five or forty foot brad, 
perfectly ſtrait and clear; and to two oppoſite trees they tic the 
net, which has a ſtone faſtened to each corner. Then, haring 2 
ſtand, or place to lie concealed in, at a proper diftance, with 2 
ſtake near the ſame, to faſten the lines of the net to; wica 
they perceive the game flying up the road, they unwind the lires 
from off the ſtake ; upon which, the ſtones drawing it down, ti: 
birds are intangled in the ſame. 


war, who hath the care of the boat, or floop, and all ttg 
belonging to it; to be always ready with his boat's gang, or cen, 
and to man the boat on all occaſions —He fits in the ftern of tie 
boat, and ſteers; and hath a whiftle to call and encourzg: E 


men. 


the chocolate. See Cac ao, and CHocolAr E. 


by turners, carvers, &c. for divers works. 
The Ceco-tree, which the Malabarians call taga, grows 15 
without any branches, and ordinarily thirty or forty foot high: 
its wood is too ſpongious to be uſed in carpentry. A-top it bz 
twelve leaves, ten foot long, and 2 * 2 foot ere br _ 
vering of houſes, making matts, Sc. e 

a 5 excreſcence, in form of a cabbage, excellent to cat; bar 
the taking it off, is mortal to the tree. Ack 
Between the leaves and the top ariſe ſeveral ſhoots, of the G 
neſs of the arm ; which, when cut, diftil a white, fwert, 5; 
able liquor, ſerving as a wine, and intoxicating : it become 8 
if kept a few hours; and at che end of 24 hours is cane 
a ſtrong vinegar: and may be further prepared into 0 
While this liquor diſtils, the tree yields no fruit; but We? 


rotunda, is called ſcala tympani ; the other having a on, 


COD 


| X large cluſter, or bunch, where- 
ſuckers are let grow, pie 2 he Gs of ten or twelve. 


tot f 
— the bark tender, they yield half 4 


: which in a little time becomes firſt 
condenſes, and aſſumes the taſte 


7 = vi ds fruit thrice a- year, and thoſe ſometimes as big as 


, Many travellers aver, that from a ſingle Cocos- 
ang 1 a ſhip might be built, equipped, and loaden with 
merchandize and proviſion. 

The Cocos of the Antilles, are not 
Indies, Africa, and Arabia: the trees ſelc - 
height ; and the fruits in proportion : it is theſe are 


ſo large as thoſe of the Eaſt- 
ſeldom exceed 25 foot in 
uſed among 


the Cocos fruit, dried and emptied of 


Us. 
m III, 6 
In the kingdom of Sia ch for things liquid and dry. See 


its pulp, ſerves a5 2 meaſure, 
E. 3 
* ſhells are not all of the ſame capacity, but are ſome 
larger, others leſs; their content is firſt meaſured with ee 
theſe little Maldives ſhells, which ſerve as ſmall money in ſevera 
ſtates of the Indies. Some Cocos contain 1000 cauris, others 500, 
7 « o 
COCA ION, a general name for all alterations made in bodies, by 
the application of fire, or heat. See HraAT.. LY 
There are various ſpecies of Coction; as maturation, frixion, enx- 
ation, aſſation, torrefaction, and »/tion ; which ſee in their +0 
AsSATION, TORREFACTION, FRICTION, Sc. ſee alſo Con- 
Tiown, and DECOCTION. 
COD-FISHERY. See the article Cod-FISHERY. 3 
CODE, Copkx, a collection of the Jaws, and conſtitutions of 


the Roman emperors; made by order of Juſtinian. 5 
* The word comes from the Latin Codeæ, a paper-book 3 ſo calle 
a codiciius, or caudicibus arborum, the trunks of trees; the bark 
whereof being ſtripped off, ſerved the antients to write their 
books on. See Pa ER and Book. 


The Code is comprized in twelve books, and makes the ſecond 
part of the civil, or Roman law. See CIVIL Law. 
There were ſeveral other Codes before the time of Juſtinian ; all 
of them collections, or abridgments of the Roman laws. Grego- 
rius and Hermogenes, two lawyers, made each a colleCtion of 
this kind, called from their names the Gregorian Code, and Her- 
encan Code. Theſe included the conſtitutions of the emperors 
from Adrian, to Diocleſian and Maximine, A. D. 306. We have 
nothing remaining of them but a few fragments ; the compila- 
tions themſelves falling to the ground, for want of authority to 
put them in execution, | | 
Theodoſius the younger was the firſt emperor who made a Code, 
which was compriſed in ſixteen books, formed out of the con- 
ſtitutions of the emperors from Conſtantine the Great to his 
own time; abrogating all other laws not included in it: and this 
is what we call the Thendyſian Code; which was publiſhed in the 
year 438, and received and obſerved, till annulled by the Code 
of Juſtinian. 


The Theodoſian Code has been a long time loſt in the weſt: | 


Cujas took 2 great deal of pains to retrieve it, and to publiſh it in 

a better condition than ever. Gothofred has given us a com- 

ment on the Theodoſian Code; a work which coſt him thirty 
ears. 

506, Alaric, king of the Goths, made a new collection of 
the Roman laws, taken from the three former Codes, the Gre- 
gorian, Hermagenian, and Theodoſian, which he likewiſe publiſhed 
under the title of the Theodsfran Code. This Code of Alaric con- 
tinued a long time in force; and was all the Roman law received 
into France. 


Laſtly, the emperor Juſtinian, finding the authority of the Ro- 


man law exceedingly weakened in the weſt, upon the decline of 
the empire, reſolved to make a general collection of the whole 
Roman juriſprudence. The management hereof he committed 
to his chancellor Tribonian; who choſe out the moſt excellent 
conſtitutions of the emperors, from Adrian to his own time; and 
publiſhed his work in 528, under the title of the New Code. 
But becauſe Juſtinian had made ſeveral new deciſions, which made 
ſome alteration in the antient juriſprudence; he retrenched ſome 
of the conſtitutions inſerted by Tribonianus, and added his own 
in their place: on which account, he publiſhed a new edition of 
the Code in 534, and abrogated the former. 
This Code of Jaltinian, as well as the reſt of the Roman law, was 
a long time loſt in the weft, till the time of Lotharius II. who 
found it at the taking of Melphi, and gave it to the city of Piſa. 
This was firſt re- publiſhed by Irnerius, in 1128. 
The emperor Frederic, at the requeſt of the univerſities, appoint- 
ed it to be taught in the ſchools; and commanded all his people 
to obſerve it. Accordingly, it obtained in Italy and Germany; 
and till obtains in a part of France, particularly the ſouthern 
Ts fs has nt her la | 
ere have been various ot ter Codes icularly o 
antient Gothic, and ſince of the French + Ros as the * 
Euridic, the Code Michault, Cade Louis, Code Neron Code 
Cade Marchand, Cade des Eaux, e. : 
Canons, Copex Canmum. See Canon, 


Wor oY » is uſed for the top, or head of any plant; but, 


| 


| 


—_ 


—_— 


by way of eminence, for that of a ſort of poppy : whence the ly- 
rup made therewith is called diacodium. See Diacopium. 


CODICIL, a ſchedule, or ſupplement to a will, or other writing, 


See SCHEDULE, Wir, Oc. 

It is uſed as an addition to a teſtament, when any thing is omitted 
which the teſtator would add, explain, alter, or retract; and is 
of the ſame nature as a teſtament, except that it is without an 
heir, or executor, See TESTAMENT. 

So that a Codicil is a leſs ſolemn will, of one that dies either teſtate 
or inteſtate, without the appointment of an heir: teſtate, when 
he that hath made his Codicil, hath either before or afterwards 
made his teſtament, on which that Codicil depends, or to which 
it refers, Inteſtate, when one leaves behind him only a Codicil 
without a teſtament, wherein he gives legacies only to be paid by 
the heir at law, and not by any heir inſtituted by will, or teſta- 
ment; | 

A Coaicil, as well as a will, may be either written or nuncypative. 
Some authors call a teſtament, a great will; and a Codicil, a little 
one; and compare the teſtament to a ſhip, and the Codicil to the 
boat tied to it. | | 

But there is this further difference between a Cadicil and a teſta- 
ment, that a Codicil cannot contain the inſtitution of an heir; 
and that in a Cadicil, a man is not obliged to obſerve ſtrictly all 
the formalities preſcribed by law for ſolemn teſtaments. 

In cuſtomary countries, teſtaments, properly ſpeaking, are no 
more than Codicils; in regard, cuſtom itſelf names the heir, and 
does not allow of teſtamentary inheritors. | 
Codicils were firſt brought into uſe in the time of Auguſtus by L. 
Lentulus: they were originally intended to follow the teſtament; 
which was, as it were, their baſis, In proceſs of time, Codicils 
came to have their effect, even though made before the teſtament; 
provided there was nothing in the teſtament contrary to the Co- 
dicil.—People were alſo allowed to make Codicils without teſta- 
ments. 

Raym. Lully has a book which he calls The Codicil; wherein he 
pretends to have Jeft his readers the ſecret of the philoſopher's 
ſtone ; provided they do but underſtand it. 


COECUM, in anatomy, blind gut; the firſt of the thick inte- 


ſtines; ſo called, becauſe made like a ſack, having but one aper- 
ture, which ſerves it both for entrance and exit. See Ix TES“ 


FT INES. 


It is ſituate on the right ſide, below the kidney. In children 
new born, and in quadrupeds, it is found full of excrements; 


but in adults, Sc. it frequently diſappears, but only hangs like a 


Worm. 


Its uſe in adults is very obſcure: in a fœtus, or infant newly 
born, it appears to ſerve as a receptacle of the fœces during ſuch 
time as the animal does not diſcharge by ſtool. See Fokus. 

Dr. Gliſſon imagines it may likewiſe ſerve in ſuch animals as have 
it large, as dogs, conies, rats, Sc. for a kind of ſecond ven- 
tricle, or bag, wherein the prepared aliment may be retained, 
2 a richer, and more nutritious juice is drawn from the 
ame, 

Others will have it contain a ferment, and others, the flatus of 
the inteſtines: others fancy it may ſeparate a humour, by ſome 
glands placed therein, wherewith to harden the excrements as 
they paſs through the colon. 

Dr. Liſter aſſigns the uſe of the Cœcum to be, to keep the excre- 
ments which paſs into its cavity, (as moſt of thoſe of ſound ani- 
mals he thinks do) till they are ſufficiently drained, baked, and 
hardened, to receive the figure to be given them by the colon and 


| rectum, He adds, to confirm this, that wherever there are ele- 


gantly figured excrements of the firſt kind, there 
Cœcum, and vice verſa. This indeed is true, that ſome animals, 
which are naturally looſe, have either no Cæcum at all, or very 
little; as the talpa, echinus terreſtris, gula, &c. Nature's end, in 
thus providing for the figuration of the excrements, he takes to 
be, firſt, to prevent diarrhæas; ſecondly, to abide h ger the 
better ; (thus it is that ſnails, in winter, Teſt with full nteſtines:) 
Laſtly, to heighten the digeſtion and fermentation in the ſtomach 
and ſmall guts, | 

Dr. Muſgrave gives us an account, in the Philoſephical Tranſactians, 
of the Cœcum of a dog being cut out, without any prejudice to 
the animal. M. Giles gives us another, of the Czcum of a lady 
being diſtended ſo as to form a tumor, that held almoſt three cho- 
pines of a thin, greyiſh, almoſt liquid ſubſtance, whereof ſhe died. 
And Mr. Knowles, a third, of a boy's Cœrum being vaſtly ex- 
ow and ſtuffed with cherry-ſtones, which likewiſe proved 
mortal. 

Some ſay, the name, Cæcum, is miſtaken; not allowing this to 
be the Cæcum of the antients, which they imagine to be the 
thick globous part of the colon, immediately appended to the 


ileum; and therefore give this part the name of appendicula ver- 
miformis. See INTESTINES. 


is a capacious 


CO-EFFICIENTS, in algebra, are numbers, or given quantities, 


prefixed to letters, or unknown quantities, into which they are 
ſuppoſed to be multiplied; and therefore, with ſuch letters, or 


with the quantities repreſented by them, make a rectangle or 


product, co-efficient productum; whence the name. 

Thus, in 3a, or bx, or Cxx: 3 is the Co-efficient of 3a; b, of 

bx; and C of Cxx, If a letter have no number prefixed, it is 
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- ' COELUM. See the article HEAvev. 


c O E 


always ſuppoſed to have the Co-efficient, * ; becauſe every thing 1s 
once itſelf. Thus, a, or bc, import as much as 14, or 1bc. 
The Co-efficient in a biquadratic equation, is according to its ſign, 
either the ſum, or difference of the two roots. 
In any equation of an higher nature, the Co-efficient of the ſecond 
term, is always the aggregate of all the roots retaining their pro- 
per ſigns: fo that if all the negatives be equal to all the affirma- 
tives, the ſecond term will vaniſh; and where the ſecond term 
is thus wanting, it is a ſign that the quantities under contrary 
| ſigns were thus equal. 


The Co-efficient of the third term is the aggregate of all the rectan- 


gles ariſing by the multiplication of every two of the roots, how | 


many ways ſoever thoſe combinations of two's can be had; as 
three times in a cubic, ſix in a biquadratic equation, c. 
The Co-rfficient of the fourth term is the aggregate of all the ſo- 
lids made by the continual multiplication of every three of the 
roots, how often ſoever ſuch a ternary can be had; as there may 
be four in a biquadratic, five in an equation of five dimenſions, 
Sc. And thus it will go on infinitely. 
COELESTIAL Obſervations, are obſervations of the phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies, made with a proper apparatus of aſtro- 
nomical inſtruments, in order to the determining their places, 
motions, phaſes, &c. See OBSERVATION. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in Cele/tial obſervations, are the 
aſtronomical gnomon, quadrant, micrometer, and teleſcope ; 
each of which ſee under its proper head, QUADRANT, Mi- 
CROMETER, TELESCOPE, GNOMON, c. 


in the focus of the object- glaſs of the teleſcope are then diſtinctly 
perceivable: in the night, thoſe croſs hairs are to be illumined to 
make them viſible. : | 
This illumination is either performed by a candle, placed oblique- 
ly near them, ſo as the ſmoke do not intercept the rays; or 
where this is inconvenient, by making an aperture in the tube of 
the teleſcope, near the focus of the object- glaſs, through which 
a candle is applied to illumine the croſs hairs. 
M. de la Hire has made an improvement on the firſt method, 
which renders it of very good uſe; and it is by covering that end 
of the tube next the object-glaſs with a piece of gauſe, or fine 
white ſilken crape. For in ſuch caſe, a link, placed at a good 
diſtance from the tube, ſo enlightens the gauſe, as to render the 
croſs hairs very perceivable. 
Obſervations of the ſun, are not to be made without placing a 
glaſs, ſmoked in the flame of a lamp or candle, between the te- 
leſcope and the eye; to take off from its luſtre, which would 


otherwiſe confound and damage-the eye, were not a good part of CO-EQUALITY, at fin 
CO- , A term expre 


its beams intercepted. 3 
Note, when any of the heavenly bodies are obſerved through a 
teleſcope of only two glaſſes, they appear inverted. 
 Cleftial Obſervations are chiefly of two kinds; the one when the 
objects are in the meridian, See MERIDIAN. 
The other, when they are in vertical circles. See VERTICAL, 
CoELESTIAL Globe. See the article GLOBE, | 
COELIAC Artery, the firſt artery detached from the deſcending 
trunk of the aorta into the abdomen. See AORTA, ARTERY, 
c. | | 
Tt divides into two branches, the one on the right ſide, the other 
on the left; of which the firſt gives the gaſtrica dextra, which 
goes to the ſtomach; the cyſtica, which goes to the gall-bladder; 
the epipolis dextra to the omentum; the inteſtinalis to the duo- 
denum, and to a part of the jejunum ; and the gaſtro-epipolis 
to the ſtomach, to the omentum, and ſome branches to the liver, 
which enter the capſula communis, to accompany the branches 
of the vena porta. | 
The left branch of the Cœliaca gives the gaſtrica dextra, which 
is alſo ſpread upon the ſtomach; the epipolis ſiniſtra to the omen- 
tum; and the ſplenica to the ſubſtance of the ſpleen. See each 
branch deſcribed in its place, CysTic, EeiPLoic, c. 
CokLIAc Paſſin, is a ſort of diarrhæa, or flux of the belly; where- 
in the aliment comes away either crude or chylified, in lieu of ex- 
crements, See FLUx, and DIARRH A. 
Authors frequently confound the Cœliac paſſion with the liente- 
ry, but they are different. See LIENTERY. 
There is alſo a COELIAC Diabetes, called Cæliaca Urinalis, wherein 
the chyle paſſes off along with, or inſtead of urine, See DiABE- 


TES. 
Cotriac Vein, is that which runs through the inteſtinum rectum. 


See RECTUM. 


CokLI Fundus. See the article FunDUs. 

CoELUM is alſo uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the cavity of the eye 
towards the angles, or canthi. See Eyt, CanTHus, &c. 

COEMETERIUM,* CEMETERYV Keotwunmypror, a dormitory, or 
facred place ſet a-part for the burial of the dead. See FUNERAL, 
SEPULCHRE, TOMB, ©. 


* Chorier obſerves, that under Czmeterium, xo1wnTH1pov, Was an- 
tiently comprehended, not only the firift dormitory, or place 
where the dead were diſpoſed ; but all the lands which encompaſ- 
{ed the pariſh churches, and were contiguous to the real churches. 
— Perhaps it might be added, that all the church domains were 


confiſcation of the Cæneteries, charged on Valerian. 


COENA Domini, Bull. See the article Burt. 
Obſervations in the day-time are eaſy; in regard the croſs hairs | COENOBITE,* a religious who lives in a convent, 


CO-ETERNITY, is uſed among divines, to denote theeternity of 


COEUR, in heraldry,—Party en Cokunx, ſignifies a ſhort line of 


CO-EXISTENCE, a term of relation, denoting two, or more 
COFFEE, in natural hiſtory, a ſeed, or berry, brought from An- 


[CoFFEE alſo denotes a kind of drink, prepared from theſe berries; 


comprized under Cezmeterium. This will beſt account for that 


In the primitive times, the chriſtians 7 ; 
meteria z as we are informed by 1 

lian, who calls thoſe Cæmeteria, where the people = Tertul. 
to pray, areas. Euſebius adds, that Valerian havi < to meet 
ted the Cæmeteria, and places deſtined for the worſh;s confiſca- 
Gallienus reſtored them by a publick reſcript, reh 5 roi , 
= 3 & theſe paſſages, it fhoma FR tr by the 
an of wo indi Meter; 
yen v p; were uſed indifferently for the k 
The heathen writers frequently upbraid the primiti 
for their meeting in Cæmeteries; as if they ſerved 2 
beſides thoſe of religion. The council of Elview on 


in Co. 


chriſtians 
0 r Purpoſe 
keeping of tapers lighted in Cæmeteria, du ring "drags the 
and by another canon, the women from paſſing the nj IRS. 
ing in Cæmeteria. night watch- 
The cuſtom of bleſſing Cœmeteries, is of 
method was, for the biſhop to go round it RE =” b : the 
ſtoral ſtaff, and to ſprinkle it with ſome conſecrated ys M pa- 
bineau ſays, the holy water-pot was carried before hi . 
Antiently, all were buried in Cæmeteries; none 7 

F rom the bodies of martyrs, &c, being depoſited 1 Arden 
ſtians choſe particularly to build their churches in the dne Chi. 
Conſtantine gave them the liberty: and hence Till. when 
that cuſtom which till obtains in the Romiſh chur pp erde 
conſecrate any altar, without depoſiting in it the rel 1 to 
martyr, See RELICK, &c. cs of ſome 


nity, under a certain rule; in oppoſition t e 
5 lives in ſolitude. bs en * 
re _ comes from the Greek &, communis; and ab, 
Caſſian makes this difference between a convent 
that the latter may be applied to the reſidence of a fin le religi 
2 recluſe ; whereas the convent implies Coenobites, re- 
" "_ living in common. See Cox vRNT, and Moxagre- 
Fleury ſpeaks of three kinds of monks in : 
who live in ſolitude; Coenobites, who OO > _ 
nity; and .Sarabaites, who are a kind of 3 
ſtroll from place to place. See AxAcHORET, 65: Es: 
He refers the inſtitution of Coenobites to the times of the a hl 
and makes it a kind of imitation of the ordinary lives of ng 1 
ful at Jeruſalem. Though St. Pachomius is ordinarily — 1 
inſtitutor of the Coenobite life; as being the firſt who gave ar 1 
to any community. See RULE. wh 


and a mona/} 5 


the relation l 
tween two things. See TE ALIVE. as is 
The retainers to S. Athanaſius's doctrine of the trinity, hold the 
Son and Holy Spirit co-equal with the Father. The Anita 2 
deny the Co-equality. See TRINITY, ARIAN, Oc. 1 5 


one being, equal to that of another. See ET ERNITITy. 
The orthodox hold the ſecond and third perſons in the trini ty 
co- eternal with the firſt. See T'rINnITY, 


partition in pale, in the centre of the eſcutcheon, which extends 
but a little way, much ſhort of top and bottom; being met by 
other lines, which form an irregular partition of the eſcutcheon, 
as repreſented in Tab. Herald. hg. 43. 


things to exiſt together, at the ſame time, &c. See ExlsTENck. 


bia felix; uſed for the making a drink of the ſame name. Se 
Drink. | ; 
That from the Levant is moſt eſteemed, being greener, heavier, 
and appearing riper and plumper than that from Mocha; which 
is larger, lighter, and whiter, 

For Coffee-berries, ſome ſubſtitute peas, beans, rye, and barley, 
which roaſted, yield an oily matter, reſembling in flavour, but 
leſs agreeable, as well as in much leſs quantity than Coffee. 


very familiar in Europe for theſe 80 years, and among the Turks 
for an hundred and fifty. 

Its original is not well known; ſome aſcribe it to the prior of 2 
monaſtery, who being informed by a goat-heard, that his catte] 
ſometimes browzing on the tree, would wake and caper all night; 
became curious to prove its virtue: accordingly, he firſt tried it 
on his monks, to prevent their ſleeping at mattins. 
Others, from Sehehabeddin, refer the invention of Coffee to the 
Perſians; from whom it was learned in the fifteenth century by 
Gemaleddin, mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth of the fe 
ſea; and who having tried its virtues himſelf, and found that i 
diſſipated the fumes which oppreſſed the head, inſpired 07; os 
ed the bowels, and prevented ſleep, without being incomm N 
by it; recommended it firſt to his derviſes; with whom he uk 
to ſpend the night in prayer. * 
Their example brought Coffee into vogue at Aden; the pro i 
ſors of the law, for ſtudy, artiſans. to work, travellers to Wa 
in the night, in fine, every body at Aden drank Cafes, How 
it paſſed to Mecca, where firſt the devotees, then the reſt 0 
people took it. From Arabia felix it paſſed to Cairo. fi 


C O F 


ted it, from a perſuaſion that it ine- 


| ; hibi 
In 1511. es 2 Fined to things forbidden. But ſultan Cau- 
briated, and that : * 2 — ohibition, and Coffee advan- 


ſou immediately a e e ee 
ria a nſtantinople. a 
= * N 4 againſt it from the Alcoran, which de- 
2 i coal is not of the number of things created by = 
ney Accordingly, the mufti ordered the Coffee-houſes to 
8 declaring Coffee not to be coal, they were 


ſhut ; but his ſucceſſor, 
the aſſemblies of news- mongers ma- 


opened _ 2 

During the war in ia, of 2 
i , the grand vizier Cuproli ſupp 

Rs Os which ſuppreſſion, though 


ray fe Houſes at Conſtantinople 3 
Nall _— does not prevent the publick uſe of — there, 
Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who brought it into 15 ; 
and a Greek ſervant, called Paſpua, brought into Eng 5 10 
Mr. Dan. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, in 1652. to m—_ e 8 
Coffee, firſt ſet up the profeſſion of Coffee-Man, and intr wes 
the drink among us. Though ſome ſay Dr. Harvey had uſed it 
before. 
is originally Arabic : the Turks pronounte 1t 
A s mp9 Þ which ſome authors maintain to 


Cahueh, and the Arabs 1 
* general name for any thing that takes away the appetite; 
others, for any thing that promotes appetite; and others, again, 


for any thing that gives ſtrength and vigour. 
The Mahometans, it is obſerved, diſtinguiſn th. 
huah; the firſt is wine, or any liquor that inebriates ; the ſecond 


is made of the pods that contain the Coffee-Berry ; this they call 
the Sultana's Coffee, from their having hrſt introduced it, on ac- 
count of its heating leſs than the berry, as well as its keeping the 
bowels open : the third is that made with the berry itſelf, which 
alone is uſed in Europe, the pods being found improper for tranſ- 
ortation, Some e a ue who imported the pods, called them 
the Flnwer of the Coſfee- Tree. n : 
The deep Com 5 of the liquor, occaſioned its being firſt 
called Syrup of the Indian Mulberry ; under which ſpecious name 
it firſt gained ground in Europe. 3 5 
The preparation of Caſtee conſiſts in roaſting, or giving it a juſt 
degree of torrefaction, on an earthen, or metalline plate, till it 
have acquired a browniſh hue, equally deep on all ſides: It is 
then ground in a mill, as much as ſerves the preſent occaſion. A 
proper quantity of water is next boiled, and the ground Coffee 
put in it. After it has juſt boiled, it is taken from the fire; and 
the decoction having ſtood a-while to ſettle, and fine, they pour, 
or decant it into diſhes, | : 
The cuſtom is to drink Coffee as hot as poſſible, with ſugar ; 
though the Turks do not trouble themſelves to take off its bitter- 
neſs with any ſugar: their grandees add to each diſh a drop of eſ- 
ſence of amber ; others boil it with a couple of cloves; others 
with a little Indian aniſe ; others with cacoulch, or the grain of 
the cardamomum minus. Coffee is one of the neceſſaries which 
the Turks are obliged to furniſh their wives, 
The ordinary method of roaſting Coffee among us, is in a tin 
cylindrical box, full of holes ; through the middle whereof runs 
a ſpit: under this is a ſemicircular hearth, wherein is a large 
charcoal fire : by help of a jack, the ſpit turns ſwift, and fo 
roaſts the berry ; being now and then taken up to be ſhaken. 
When the oil riſes, and it is grown of a dark brown colour, it is 
emptied into two receivers, made with large hoops, whoſe bottoms 
are iron plates, theſe ſhut into: there the Coffee is ſhaken, and 
left till almoſt cold; and if it look bright and oily, it is a ſign it 
is well done. 
Coffee is taken with very different, nay, frequently with directly 
oppolite, intentions; ſome uſe it to prevent ſleep, others to pro- 
mote digeſtion, &c,—lIts more real virtues, owned by the phy- 
ſicians, conſiſt in this; that being an excellent drier, it carries 
off fumes and diſorders of the head ariſing from too much moi- 
ſture, diſſipates megrims, and abſorbs acrimonies of the ſtomach, 
whence its uſe after a debauch of ſtrong liquors ; and hence alſo 
its uſe in promoting watching, by bracing the fibres, and render- 
ing them too tenſe for the relaxation required in ſleep. 
It likewiſe promotes circulation, but beſt with people of a pretty 
corpulent habit ; being found hurtful to thoſe who are thin, lean, 
dry, and of a bilious temperament ; 'as it dries up the nerves, 
and inclines them to tremors : it is ſaid to be prejudicial likewiſe 
to thoſe who digeſt too faſt, where the circulation is too quick, 
or where there is a ſpitting of blood ariſing from the mouths of 
any of the veins and arteries being too open, or the blood too 
thin and ſharp, 
The oily matter that ſeparates from the Coffee, and appears on 
its ſurface when roaſted, and its particular ſmell which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from peas, beans, rye, &c. which ſome ſubſtitute in 
lieu of Coffee, are to be the real indications of its effects. If con- 
ſidered with regard to the oil drawn by the retort, this, as well 
as that, contains volatile principles, both ſaline and ſulphureous, 
It is to the diſſolution of its ſalts, and the mixture of its ſulphurs 
in the blood, that its chief faculty of promoting watchfulneſs is to 
be attributed: hence alſo its property of promoting digeſtion, of 
precipitating foods, of preventing eructations, and correcting 
acrimontes of the ſtomach, when taken after meals. 
Hence alſo that fermentation in the blood, ſerviceable to corpu- 
= people: hence alſo its diuretick virtue. By experience it is 
ound of ſervice to drink a glaſs of water before Coffee, to ren- 


three kinds of Ca- 


der it laxative; to mix it with milk, or cream, to extinguiſh 
its ſulphurs, embaraſ its ſaline principles, and render it nouriſh- 
ing. 

S. Pauli, a Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that it enervates men, 
and renders them incapable of genefation ; and it is certain the 
Turks attribute the ſame effects to it ; and from the immoderate 
uſe hereof, account for that thinneſs of inhabitants found in pro- 
vinces formerly the beſt peopled. But this opinion is refuted by 
Du Four.—F. Malebranche gave the royal academy of ſciences 
an account of a perſon cured of an apoplexy, by means of ſeve- 
ral clyſters of Coffee. 

The tree that produces the Core, is a kind of Arabic jeſſamin : 
the berry, when ripe, is found as hard as horn; which gave occa- 
ſion to an opinion, that the people of the kingdom of Yemen in 
Arabia felix, where it is cultivated, ſteeped in boiling water, or ba- 
ked in a furnace all the Cee they fold abroad, to prevent its 
growing any where elle, 

It is ſaid, it yields a revenue of upwards of five millions per an- 
num. Nor will that appear any wonder, when we conſider that 
in London alone, beſides the conſumption in private houſes, ſome 
have computed three thouſand Coffee-Houſes, In the three king- 
doms are yearly expended one hundred tun of Cofee-Berries; in 
England alone ſeventy : which at 3oo/. per tonn, a moderate 
price, amounts to 210007. ſterling. | 

COFFER, Capſa, in architecture, a ſquare depreſſure, or ſinking, 
in each interval between the modillions of the Corinthian cor- 
nice; ordinarily filled up with a roſe, ſometimes a pomegranate, 
or other enrichment. See MoDILLION. 

Theſe ſinkings, called alſo pannels, are of different figures in the 
compartiments of vaults and ſoffits. See SOFF1TSs. 

Corr ER, in fortification, denotes a hollow lodgment, athwart a 
dry moat, from fix to ſeven foot deep, and from ſixteen to eigh- 
teen foot broad; the upper part made of pieces of timber raiſed 
two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation has 
hurdles laden with earth for its covering; and ſerves as a parapet, 
with embraſures. Sce Dich. | 
The Cer is nearly the ſame with the caponiere, abating that 
this laſt is ſometimes made beyond the counterſcarp on the glacis, 
and the Coffer always in the moar, taking up its whole breadth, 
which the caponiere does not. Sce CAPONIERE. 

It differs from the traverſe, and gallery, in that theſe latter are 
made by the beſiegers, and the Caſſer by the beſieged. Sce Ga l- 
LERY and TRA VERSE, Cc. 

The beſieged generally make uſe of Cofers to repulſe the beſie- 
gers, when they endeavour to paſs the ditch. To fave themſelves 
from the fire of theſe C ers, the beſiegers throw up the earth on 
that ſide towards the Coffer. EE 

COFFERER of the King's Houſtoll, a principal officer in the court, 
next under the comptroller ; who, in the compting-houſe, and 
elſewhere at other times, has a ſpecial charge and overſight of 
other officers of the houſe, for their good demeanor and carriage 
in their offices: to all whom he pays the wages. Sce HousHoLD, 
ComPTinG-Hovse, Sc. 

COGGESHAL's Sliding-Rule, an inſtrument uſed in gauging, fo 
called from its inventor : ſee its deſcription and uſe under SL1- 
DING-RULE. 

COGTITATION, the 
ING, | 

COGNATION, in the civil law, the bond of relation between 
all the deſcendants from the ſame ſtock, both males and females, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from agnatim, which only com- 
prehends the deſcendants of the male ſex. See AGNATION. 

In France, for the ſucceſſion to the crown they follow agnatian ; 
in England, Spain, &c. Cognation, women coming to the ſucceſ- 
tion, according to the degree of proximity, in default of malcs, 
or their deſcendants from branch to branch. | | 
In the Roman law, the words Coo x Ar io and Cod NA TI are alſo 
taken in a more limited ſenſe ; cognatio ſignifying only the bond 
of relation between the deſcendants from the ſame ſtock by wo- 
men; and cagnati, thoſe between whom there was ſuch a bond of 
relation ſubſiſting. 

COGNIZANCE, or Cocn1sANCE, in heraldry. See Caxsr. 

COGNIZANCE, or CONUSANCE, in law, is the acknowledgment 
of a fine; or the confeſſion of a thing done.—In which ſenſe, we 
ſay, cagnoſcens latro, a thief that confeſſes. 

COGNIZANCE is alſo uſed for a power, or juriſdiction.— Thus, Cog- 
nizance of pleas, denotes an ability to call a plea out of another 
court; which no one but the king can do, unleſs he can ſhew a 
particular charter for it. | 

CoGNIZANCE is ſometimes alſo uſed for an audience, or hearing 

of a matter judicially,—In which ſenſe, we ſay, to take Cogni- 
zance, &c. . 

CoGNIZANCE, again, is uſed for a badge on a waterman's, or ſer- 
ving-man's ſleeve, which is commonly the giver's creſt, where- 
by he is diſcerned to belong to this or that nobleman, or gentle- 
man. 

COGNISOR, or Convsos, is he that paſſeth, or acknowledgeth a 
fine of lands and tenements to another. See Fix E, and Cox i- 

2 ANck. 

CO-HABITATION, implies a concubinage, copulation, or car- 

nal knowledge between two perſons: but is rarel y uſed, except in 


act or operation of thinking. See THinK- 


a criminal ſenſe, See CoNnCUBINE, 1 
CO- 
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CO H 


CO-HEIR, a perſon who ſhares an inheritance or eſtate with ano- 
ther. See HEIR. : : 

COHERENCE, a ſchool-term, applied to propoſitions, diſcourſes, 
ec. which have a connection, or dependence on one another. See 
Cox N ECT ION, &c. 

COHESION, or Con zs1on, in phyſicks, the action whereby the 
particles, or primary corpuſcles whereof natural bodies conſiſt, 
are connected, or bound together, ſo as to form particles; and 
thoſe, again, kept together, ſo as to form ſenſible maſſes, or bodies. 
See PARTICLE, Bop, &c. 

The cauſe of this Coheſion, or nexus materiæ, has extremely per- 
plexed the philoſophers of all ages. In all the ſyſtems of phy- 
ſicks, matter is ſuppoſed originally to be in minute, indiviſible a- 
toms. See MATTER. 

How, and by what principle theſe ſeveral and diſtin& corpuſcles 
ſhould come firſt joined and combined into little ſyſtems ; and 
how they ſhould come to perſevere in that ſtate of union; is a 
point of the moſt difficulty, and even of the moſt importance of 
any in phyſicks! 
The moſt popular opinion, is that fo ſtrenuouſly defended by J. 
Bernoulli de graviiate Ætheris; who accounts for the Coheſion 
of the parts of matter, from the uniform preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere: confirming this doctrine from the.known experiment of 
two poliſhed marble planes, which cohere vety ſtrongly in the 
open air, but eaſily drop aſunder in an exhauſted receiver. 
But though this theory might ſerve tolerably well to explain the 
Coheſim of compoſitions, or greater collections of matter; yet it 
falls ſhort of accounting for that firſt Coheſion of the atoms, or 
primitive corpuſcles, whereof the corpuſcles of hard bodies are 
compoſed. 
Sir Iaac Newton delivers his doctrine of Cohefion thus : © The 
particles of all hard, homogeneous bodies which touch one 
< another, cohere with a great force; to account for which, 
© ſome philoſophers have recourſe to a kind of hooked atoms, 

which, in effect, is nothing elſe but to beg the thing in que- 
ſtion. Others imagine, that the particles of bodies are con- 
nected by reſt, i. e. in effect, by nothing at all; and others by 
conſpiring motions, i. e. by a relative reſt among themſelves. 
For myſelf, it rather appears to me, that the particles of bo- 
dies cohere by an attractive force, whereby they tend mutually 
toward each other: which force, in the very point of contact, 
is very great; at little diſtances is leſs ; and at a little farther 
diſtance is quite inſenſible. See ATTRACTION. 
Now, if compound bodies be ſo hard, as by experience we find 
ſome of them to be, and yet have a great many hidden pores 
within them, and conſiſt of parts only laid together ; no doubt 
thoſe ſimple particles which have no pores within them, and 
which were never divided into parts, muſt be vaſtly harder. 
See MATTER. 
For ſuch hard particles gathered into a maſs, cannot poſſibly 
touch in more than a few points: and therefore much leſs force 
is required to ſever them, than to break a ſolid particle whoſe 
parts touch throughout all their ſurfaces, without any interme- 
diate pores or interſtices. But how ſuch hard particles, only 
laid together, and touching only in a few points, ſhould come 
to cohere ſo firmly as in fact we find they do, is inconceivable; 
unleſs there be ſome cauſe, whereby they are attracted and 
preſſed together. 

Now, the ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere by the ſtrong- 


feebler : and, again, many of theſe larger particles cohering, may 
conſtitute others ſtill larger, whoſe attractive force is ſtill weak- 
er; and ſo on for ſeveral ſucceſſions, till the progreſſion end in 
c the biggeſt particles, on which the operations in chymiſtry, and 
c the colours of natural bodies do depend; and which by cohering 
© compoſe bodies of a ſenſible magnitude.” See Har DNEss, FLU- 
IDITY, and FI RMN Ess. 

The different degrees of Cobeſion, conſtitute bodies of different 
forms and properties. Thus, the ſame great author obſerves, the 
particles of fluids which do not cohere too ſtrongly, and are ſmall 
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enough to render them ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations which keep | 


liquors in a fluor, are moſt eaſily ſeparated and rarefied into va- 
pour, and make what the chymiſts call volatile bodies; rarefying 
with an eaſy heat, and again condenſing with a moderate cold. 
See VOLATILITY. 

Thoſe whoſe particles are groſſer, and ſo leſs ſuſceptible of agita- 
tion, or cohere by a ſtronger attraction, are not ſeparable with- 
out a greater degree of heat ; and ſome of them not without fer- 
mentation: and theſe make what the chymiſts call fixt bodies. 
See FIXATION. 

COHOBATION, in chymiſtry, a repeated diſtillation of the 

ſame matter, with the liquor drawn from it; that liquor being 
again and again returned upon the matter left at the bottom. See 
DisrILLAT ION. | 
The deſign of this operation is to open the pores, and ſeparate, 
and volatilize the ſpirituous part. 
Cohobation is a kind of circulation; only differing from it in this, 
that the liquor is drawn off in Cohobation as in common diſtilla- 
tion, and thrown back again; whereas in circulation it riſes and 
falls in the ſame veſſel, without ever being carried out, See 
CIRCULATION. | | 


eſt attractions, and conſtitute larger, whoſe attracting force is | 


COHORT, Conons, among the Romans, a bod 


-- 


COIF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law; who is hence alſo called 


7 
COIN, Matrice, in the manufacture of money, medals, 


For the Manner of engraving Col xs. See ENGRAVING on ſteel. 
Corn is more generally uſed for a piece of metal, converted into 


monies, &c, Some, however, maugre all this, are of opinion 


view, it was natural for men to have their firſt recourſe to me- 


COI 


conſiſting of five or ſix hundr ; eV Of infantry, 
to our battalion. See ee anſwering in moſt reſpectz 
The Cohort was divided into three manipules, or 

manipule into two centuries ; and the centur inte Tante; the 
men. See MAxiruLus, CENTURY, e. . hundred 
The firſt centurion in the firſt Cohort was allled as; 

Sanie- e Ln e 

RIMIPILUS,— ion conſiſted ' 
2 1 nhited of ten Coborts, dee Lk. 
hen the army was ranged in order 

diſpoſed in the following manner: 4 tt tothe cue were 
right of the firſt line, as the companies of grenadi 2 up the 
regiments; the reſt followed in their naturaf order * do in our 
third was in the center of the firſt line of the les: '0 that the 
fifth on the left: the ſecond between the firſt ang third ue on 
fourth between the third and fifth. The five raj. > and the 
formed a ſecond line in their natural order : thy he © Courts 
behind the firſt, and fo of the reſt, * ©nus the ſixth was 


The firſt, third, and fifth Cohorts were eſteemed the beſt 
3 at 


leaſt it appears ſo from the poſts they took : 
ed on by the Romans as the moſt nc Lewy p, which were look. 


Marius is by ſome ſaid to have been the fi * 

man foes hs Cohorts : which opinion — 9 _- 
ſinus; Non enim in tota Livii hiſtoria cohortium fit eee d by Ro- 
docti viri ſentiunt a C. Mario primum cohortes i ut Idesgue 
ſin, Corp. Antiq. 1. 10. c. 5. But this is a great miſtake; f 0 
Cohorts are often mentioned in Livy, and particularly l. 2 pen 


Marcellus—Cohortibus que figna amiſerant hordey 0 : 5 3 


Centurioneſq; manipulorum quorum ſgna ami 34.4 
gladus diſcinctos deſtituit, —T his 8 a 6 3 dflridis 
conſequently, ſeveral years before Marius was born, 543. and 


ſerjeant of the CoiF. See SERGEANT, 
The Corf is of lawn, and wore on the head, und 

they are created, and ever after. > er the cap, when 
The uſe of the Cof was to cover the tonſura clerical; 

rical crown; becauſe the crown of the — gr ho 
and only a border of hair left around the lower part, which 


gave it the appearance of a crown. See Crown, Toxgu: 
| ? 


7 and 
counters, is a piece of ſteel well tempered, four or five inches 


deep, ſquare at bottom, and round a-top; whereon are engraved, 
dent-wiſe, with punchions and other inſtruments, the ſeveral 
figures, marks, c. to be ſtruck on the monies, &c, See Ma- 
TRICE, | 


money, by the impreſſing of certain marks or figures thercon, 
See MoNE x. 

Com may be defined, a ſpecies of money, ſtruck either with a 
hammer, or mill. See Coil NA GE. 

Hence, Coin differs from money, as the ſpecies does from the ge- 
nus. Money is any matter, whether metal, wood, leather, glas, 
horn, paper, fruits, ſhells, or kernels, which have courſe as a me- 
dium in commerce. See COMMERCE. 

Coins are a particular branch of monies, v:z. ſuch as are made 
of metal, gold, filver, or copper, and ſtruck according to a cer- 
tain proceſs, called coinage. 8 

It is obſerved, under the article Monty, that the preciſe epocha 
of the invention of money is not known; it is too antient for 
our annals: and if we might argue from the neceſſity and obvi- 
ouſneſs of the thing, muſt be nearly coeval with the world. 
Whether Coins be of equal antiquity, may admit of ſome doubt; 
eſpecially as moſt of the antient writers are fo frequent and ex- 
preſs in their mention of leathern-monies, paper-monies, wooden 


that the firſt monies were of metal: the reaſons they give, ale 
the firmneſs, neatneſs, cleanlineſs, durableneſs, and univerſality of 
metals; which, however, do rather conclude, they ought to hae 
been fo, than that they actually were ſo. : 

In effect, the very commodities themſelves were the firſt monie, 
i. e. were current for one another by way of exchange; and it 
was the difficulty of cutting, or dividing certain commodittes 
and the impoſſibility of doing it without great loſs, that firſt 
put men on the expedient of a general medium. See Ex- 


CHANGE. -- 
Indeed, thus much may be ſaid in behalf of Coins, that, on tis 


tals ; as being almoſt the only things whoſe goodneſs, and - it 
were integrity, is not diminiſhed by partition ; beſides the 3 55 
tages above expreſſed, and the conveniencies of melting, and re 
turning them again into a maſs of any ſize or weight. SG 
It was probably, then, this property of metals which fir 4 
cuſtomed people, who trafficked together, to account rb 
lieu of quantities of other merchandiſes in their exchanges; 2 
at length to ſubſtitute them wholly in their ſtead: and thus - - 
money: as it was their other property to preſerve an _ * 
impreſſion a long time, which confirmed them in the r1ght; 


thus was the firſt riſe of Coins. See METAL. I 


* 
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cut his metal into pieces of 1 
ding to the quantity to be given for any 
_ 1 to e of the ſeller, or the 
N between them: to this end they went to mar- 
quit dpi meal, 0 haſe to be made 
loaden with metal, in proportion to the purchaſe to | *. , 
= furniſhed with inſtruments for portioning it, and with ſcales 
hs dealing it out; according as occaſion required. | F 
By degrees it was found more commodious to have pieces read) 
2 hed: and as there were different weights required, according 
ay, l iffe l thoſe of the ſame weight 
to the value of the different wares, a ap - 
began to be diſtinguiſhed with the ſame mark, or figure: thus 
were Coins carried one ſtep further. See WEIGHT. : 
At length, the growing commerce of money beginning to be di- 
ſturbed with frauds, both in the weights and the matter, the pub- 
lick authority interpoſed; and hence the firſt ſtamps or impreſ- 
ſions of money; to which ſucceeded the names of the moniers; 
and at length the effigy of the prince, the date, legend, and o- 
ther precautions to prevent the alterations of the ſpecies: and 
thus were Coins compleated. See COMMERCE. 
On the foot whereon money now ſtands, it is divided into real, 
or effective money; and imaginary money, or money of ac- 
compt. : : 
Modern Coins, or Species current in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 
America.—All the current ſpecies in the four quarters of the 
earth, at this day, are either made of metals, or are ſhells, and 
fruits. 
The metals are gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and lead; to which 
may be added billon, a mixture of ſilver and copper in a certain 
proportion. See BILLON, &c. : 
In Europe none are uſed beſide gold, ſilver, copper, and billon. 
In ſome part of the Eaſt-Indies, they likewiſe uſe tin and lead : 
as to ſhells and fruits, they are the ſmall money of ſeveral nations 
in Afia, Africa, and America: 
Britiſh Coins.—In England, the current ſpecies of gold, are the 
guinea, half-guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and roſe- noble: 
the four laſt of which are now ſeldom met with, having been 
moſt of them converted into guineas, chiefly during the reign of 
Charles II. and James II. See Gorp. 


In the firſt ages, each perſon 
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pence. See SILVER. Copper Coins are the halfpenny and far- 
thing. See COPPER. 


Value and Proportions of the Engliſh Coins, 


Farthing. 
2 Falfpenny. 
120 60 22 Half Crown. 
240 120052 (Crown 
950 480020 84 Pound Ac. 
[7008 504 216587 47 Lis Guinea, or piece, 
The Jacobus [25 10 | 5 I- | 
The Gehn FF © 1g} 
1 23097 * * 


In Scotland, by the articles of the union, it is appointed, that 
all the Coins be reduced to the Engliſh, and the ſame accompts 
obſerved throughout. Till then the Scots had their pounds, ſhil- 
lings, and pence, as in England; but their pound was but twenty 
pence Engliſh, and the others in proportion: accordingly, their 
mark was 1358. Scotch, current in England at 1324. their noble 
in proportion. 

Beſide theſe, they had their Turnorer pence, and half-pence ; 
their penny, , of that of England: beſides baſe money of Achi- 
ſons, Babees, and Placks, The Bodle, 3 of the penny, =of the 
Achiſon, + of the Babee, and J of the Plack. 
In Ireland, the Coins are as in England, viz. ſhillings, pence, 
Sc. with this difference, that their ſhilling, or harper, is but e- 


qual to nine pence ſterling; whence their pound is only 2 of ours, 
or 159. 


French Corns,—The only gold Coin now current in France, is the 
lewidore, or Louis d'Or, with its diviſions, which are + and 23 
and its multiples, which are the double and quadruple Louis. 
See Lovrs,—Till the year 1700, they had gold lys, and ecus, 
or crowns; but they are now no more. 
| The ſilver Coins are the ecus, crowns, or white louis's, with 
their diminutions, viz. 4 and 73 and pieces of ten ſols, and of 
lix. See Sor, and CRown. 
Tho ee Doo are of two kinds, 
ceniers, others of 21. To theſe may be added the deni - 
rent in the Lionnois, Provence, 85 and N aer 


Laſtly the CO C 2 . $ 
e pper Coin is the liard. 4 
Sordinarily call the . cen and 


each called ſols; ſome of 15 


Vo 1. I, 


The ſilver Coins are the crown, half- crown, ſhilling, and ſix- 
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Value and Proportion of the French Coixs. 


Denier, equal to 4 of a Farthing ſterling. 


2 Double. 

'3 [15 Liard. a 

12| 6 | 4 \Sol Paris, is equal to 0:0:0:4 
240 120] 8 20 Livre, Acc, O:0:10:$ 
720 zee 240 60 3|Ecu, Crown. 0: 2:72 
The louis d'or, or French piſtole, was firſt flruck at 10 livres, 


but has ſiuce riſen as high as 30. Mith us it is valued at 169. 
ſterling, 


Spaniſh Col xs. — In Spain, and the ſtates depending thereon, the 

gold Coin is the piſtole; above which is the double piſtole, and 

piece of four piſtoles; and under it the half piſtole : to which muſt 

be added the caſtillans of gold. See PIsToLE. | 

The filver money are the piaſtre, or piece of eight rials, and its 
diminutions ; as alſo the ſimple rial, with its diminution. See 
+7 

The copper Coins are the ochavos, or octavos, which are of two 
kinds, the one equal to four marvedis, and ordinarily called guar- 
ta; the other double this, and called double guarta : laſtly, the 
marvedis. See MARVEDIs. 

It muſt be obſerved, that in Spain they have new money and old. 
The old, current in Sevil, Cadix, Andaluſia, and ſome other 
places, is worth 25 per Cent. more than the new, current at Ma- 
drid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, c. 1. e. 100 pounds old, is equal to 
125 pounds new. This difference is owing to their king Charles 
II. who in 1688, to prevent the export of money abroad, raiſed 
it 25 per Cent. which, however he was only able to effect in part; 
ſeveral provinces ſtill retaining the antient rate. 


Value and Proportion of the Spaniſh Coins, 


Maravedis old, nearly equal to half a farthing ſterling, 


4 |Quarta, 

8 | 2 Octavo, or double Quarta. „ 
64 344 Real, old plata, equal to 8 62 
512 68 34 8 Pieces of Eight, or Piaſtre o: 4: 6 
20480 272 136 98 927 6 


Portugueſe Coi xs. — Thoſe of gold are the milleray, or St. Stephen, 
and the moeda d' oro, or, as we call it, the moidore; which is 
properly their piſtole: above this are doppio moedas, or double 
piſtoles; and quadruple ſpecies equal to five piſtoles. See Mol- 
DoRE, Dou BLooN, c. | 
Their filver Coins are the cruzada, pataca, or piece of eight; and 
the vintem, whereof they have two ſorts, the one ſilver, and the 
other billon. | | 
The ree is of copper, which ſerves them in accompts, as the ma- 
ravedis does the Spaniards, | 


Res, or Rez, equal to + of a farthing ſterling. 


20 Vintem 
400 | 20 [Cruzada, | 141 
I000 50 [24 Mi-moeda, or half piſtole, equals 0: 13: 6 
2000 [100] 5 | 2 |Moeda d'oro, or piſtole, 1: 7:0 
4000 200010 4 2 Doppio moeda, or double piſt. 2: 14:0 
10000 500 25 706 27 Ducat of fine gold, 0 


Dutch Col xs. Thoſe of filver are crowns, or dollars, ducatoons, 
florins, and ſhillings, each whereof has its diminution. The 
ſtiver, or common ſhilling, is of billon; the duyt, and penny, 
of copper. | 


Penny. 
e 
6 | 4 Gros. . 
128 2 |Stuyver, or ſhiffing common 0: 0: 15 
72 48 FLY 6 Scalin, or ſhilling groſs, 03079 
236] 160] 40 2033 Florin or gilder, 0:4 :4 
708480 12000010 3 Dollar, or ducatoon, o: 6: o 
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Dani Colxs, are the horſe, the mare lubs, and the ſcheſdal of 


COI 


F-mh Colxs.—Thoſe of gold are imperials, rides, or philips, al- 


berts, and crowns. : ns 4 
Thoſe of ſilver are philips, rixdollars, patagons, ſcalines, an 


gulden: and thoſe of copper, patards. 


Patard, or penny. 


8 Groat. "A c Pl 

| 16 2 Single ſtiver, equal to 0:0: 12 

96 6 6 [Shilling, 0:0: 7+ 
288 1820 3 Gulden, 8 
| 720 90050 24 21 Rixdollar, dollar, patag. 8 
Ee E Imperial, 9 


Note, The rixdollar, dollar, and patagon, are nearly on the ſame 
foot with the crown, or piece of eight. 


Genin Cows. —Thoſe of gold are ducats, which are of various 
kinds; oboli of the Rhine, and florins: of this laſt kind there 
are ſome likewiſe of ſilver; beſide rixdollars and izelottes, which 


are all of that metal. ; 
Thoſe of copper, are the creux, or kreutzer, and fenin. 


Fenin, equal to F of a farthing ſterling, 

| Creux, or kreutzer, 

192 | 24 Dollar. 

248 432 17 Obolus. | * & 


IS 


32 54 27 [zelotte. © 

480| 60 [23114 t7jGulden, or florin. 8 

650 10003 T5217 Rixdol. or dollar. o 
2 


en e h e e e e SS. 


| 1068[133 57812 TU 1721272 E Ducat. 


imlian Col xs. In Italy, the ſeveral ſtates have ſeveral current 
monies: though there are ſome common to them all; ſuch as 
the piſtole of gold, and the ducatoon and florin of ſilver; which 
being of various weights, fineneſs, and value; ſee under the ar- 
ticles PIs TOLE, DUCATOON, &c. | | 
Thoſe peculiar to Rome, are the julios of Silver, the pignatelle 
of billon; and the bayoco, demi-bayocos, and quadrine of cop- 
er, Venice has its ſequins of gold; its juſtins, or ducatoons, and 
derlingues of ſilver.— Naples its carlins. —Mourgues its monacos, 
or crowns, and its louis's of ſix fols.—Genoa its croiſats. Savoy 
and Piedmont, its Iys; all filver. This laſt ſtate has likewiſe pa- 
piroles, and cavales of billon. | 

| s. dl. Ster. 
Julio, equal to- 3 * a French 
= penny and g. 
+ of 4 of a penny, or near 
za farthing ſterling, 


Bayoco, Tr of the julio = 0 
Pignatelle, 3+ of the julio = O: © 


Juſtine == = 42 
I 


0 
Monaco = — 4 
Sequin x - 9: 
Croiſat = 4: 


a A 


Swiſs Coins, are ratzes, and blazes; of Billon.—The ratze, equal 
to à and , of a penny ſterling. —Blaze of Bern, nearly on the 


ſame footing with the ratze. : 
P:liſh Coins. —Befide the rixdollars ſtruck here, which are com- 


mon to other countries; the Poles ſtrike filver roups, abras, and 


oats. * 
85 5. dl. Sterl. 


Roup — — 044 

1 
Abra — 1: 05 | 
Groch - — o: or and 


ſilver. 


5. dl. Sterl. 
Horſe 4 12 12 
Marc lubs + +: 2:6 


Scheſdal, two marcs, or lubs 3: 0 


i Coins. —T hoſe of ſilver are the chriſtines, carolines, and 
2 Thoſe of copper the rouſtique, alleuvre, mark and 


cavaliers. 
money. 

2. 5. d. Sterl 
Chriſtine — 1 15 
Caroline — 1: 54 

oo * > 


Mark _ . 25 2 
Rouſtique, *. of the mark — © : 2 and 7 of 7 
Alleuvre, + of the rouſtique O: Op and Ig of + 


| „ 4 
T he Swediſh money, properly fo dee, 8.6 H6 f copper, voy Coins of Fapan.—The Japoneſe ſtrike coupants, both of gold ” 


ſoft and malleable, cut in little ſquare pieces, or plates, about the 
thickneſs of three Engliſh crowns, and weighing hve pounds and 
a half; ſtamped at the four corners with the Swediſh arms; and 


COI 
| Muſcevite Col xs. There are two kinds of copecs in Muſ 


one of gold, the other of filver; the dovy, the 
pence, Their "aſt called alſo denaing, f 


e 
Copec, or kapeke of gold, worth 1: 6.2. Sterl. but 
the Czar's territories for 1:0. f current in 


Copec of ſilver, or denaing of I 5 ? $ ee 
o: o 


4 


rl. but current for 


an oval form, worth l 
ome What m 
ore, 


Polusk, z of the copec 
Mosſtofske, 3 of the copec O : OZ 


Turkiſh Coins. —The only gold ſpecies truck int | 
territories, is the ſultanin, called alfo cheriff, ro 0 dul, 
Their ſmall monies are the para, paraſi, called a 
meidein, and the aſpre, both of ſilver, Parat, and 


N 
ö 
0 


| 


d. Sterl. 


Sultanin ſcherif, or ſequin, equal to te}. 
:0 


| ducat of gold, or 


Para parat, or paraſi + —_ 
Shakee of Aleppo and Scanderoon 0: 34. 
Aſpre = — 0:0 


by reaſon of the baſe alloy, no more than 2. 25 ordinarily, 
CoINs of the coafts of Barbary.— The current Coins ſtruck 
rubies, medians, ziams, and metecals; all of gold: the 120 

which are ſtruck at Morocco, the reſt at Fez, Agi e laſt of 
mn. which _— _ doublas of filver, and burbas 1 1 Tu- 
Tunis, its naſaras of ſilver, its blanquilles likewi — 
felours of copper. ; f | Kewile of filver » and 
Other Coins of Africa, are the merigal of gold ; 

la, and the kingdom of Monopotapa; a the _ p gs 3 
current in Moſambica. . 


here are 


; *. 4 
Rubie, equal to 35 aſpres, 8b 3 19 Sterl. 


Menian, 50 aſpres, or ——— 2: 
Ziam, zian, or dian, two meniafis, or 5 2 | 
Metecal a kind of ducat of different fineneſs, conſe uently of 
difterent value; whence very conſiderable difficultic in 4 : 
merce. The difference ariſes hence, that there is no mint fixed, 
or regular coiners at Morocco, but every Jew and goldſmith 
ſtrikes ducats after his own manner in open ſhop. 


F. d. Sterl. 
— 4:6 


Double, equal to 80 aſpres, or — 


Burba, 7... of an aſpre, or- — o: 
Blanquille, — 0ͤũ 25 
Felours, + of the blanquille, or — 0: o, and 
Merigal, worth about — 18:0 


Perfian Col xs. Thoſe are either ſilver, or copper; gold they have 
none: of the firſt kind are the abaſſi, mamoudi, ſhahee, and bi- 
ſi: of the ſecond the kabeſqui, and half kabeſqui ; the tela, or 
cheraſis indeed is gold; but it is leſs a money than a medal, tho 
it has ſome courſe in commerce. 


s. d. Sterl. 
Abaſſi, equal to — 3 i © 745 
Mamodi, = the abaſſi - I 0: 87 
Shahee, + the mamodi, — 8 0:4 and -. 


Biſti, ſome relations make a Coin worth about one penny half- 
penny; but others only a term of accompt, ſignifying 10 dimars, 
or ;75 part of a toman. See ToMAN. 

Casbequi, or cabeſqui, equals 5. of a penny ſterling. —Tela, or 
cheraſis, uſually ſtruck at the acceſſion of a new king, and at 
the beginning of each new year; its weight and worth various. 


Chineſe Coins. — Throughout the kingdom of China and Tonquin, 
there are not properly any Coins ſtruck ; inſtead of theſe, they 
cut their gold and filver into little pieces of different weights: 
thoſe of gold, the Dutch, from their figure, which reſembles 
boat, call golchuts : thoſe of ſilver, the natives call /zam; the Por- 
tugueze, taeln.— Their ſmall money is of copper; ten of thele 
make their ſhilling, and ten of thoſe their crown, or leam. | 
Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall money of lead, mixed with the 
ſcum of copper, having holes in the middle to ſtring them on for 
the eaſe of numbering : this ſpecies is called caxa, cas, and pitis; 
and the ftring, which. uſually holds 200, is called ſanta, They 
are ſo very brittle, that they never fall without breaking = 8 
great number of pieces; and if left all night in ſalt water, e 
ſo cloſe together that they cannot be ſeparated. or 
There are two kinds, great and ſmall, —Golchut, an — 
which at 31. 35. per ounce, uſually amounts to 1011. 55. ſter = 
— Other golchuts only weigh as much; their value in p 
portion. 

Tael, or leam, equal to 6s. 8 d. ſterling. 
Copper money 28 part of the tael, or ſo 
of a farthing. | : 
Caxa, caſes, or pitis, 3 of a farthing ſterling, 39009 
are nearly equal to 56 Dutch livres. 
Caxa larger, cs of a piaſtre, or piece of eight. 


, 
mewhat more tha + 


o of theſe 


j iddle, like thoſe 0 
h holes in the mi You Ae 


cut like the C 


ſilver, and copper pieces wit 
China; ſix hundred of theſe make the tael. 


nies, or quaſi monies, are ingots, which they 


current in Sweden for a rixdollar, or piece of eight, 


Coins of 


COI 


g FR þ p 
| iefly three; the la of the weight o 
of different —_— = tael a to ſeventy-five 


'z. fo | 

3 "The ſecond _— to ſix taels and an half; and 
: g of a rial, or one tael 12. ; 

_ 3 have a ſmall filver money, in form of * 

ane of no determinate weight, uſually weighed by maiſes; t 


. ; i ke one tael. 
common payment being . FO $64 : d. Sterling. 


Coupant of gold, weighing one ounce | 
fix drachms ; its figure a long oval, WIS 
the longeſt diameter about four in- 
ches, and the ſhorteſt half an inch. 

Other coupants of gold, near ; of the 0 "Pf 
former, amounting to about 7-0 

t of ſilver, current at — 0: 4: 

9 money, — — i of a farthing. 

Corxs of Siam. —In the dominions of Siam are ſtruck gold Po 

five or fix grains heavier than the half piſtole of Spain; but thele 

are rather pieces of curioſity, than of uſe in commerce. f 

Their ſilver Coin is the tical, or baat; the diminutions whereo 

are the mayon, or ſeling, foang, and ſompayc. Theſe pieces are 

all ſtrangely ſtruck : in form they reſemble nuts, a little flatted at 
the extremities; and are ſome of them cloven like horſe-ſhoes : 
on two of the ſides are ſome Siameſe letters. Their copper mo- 


ney, called bia, is round and thick : OOO — is 1 


422 


Gold ſpecies of Siam, 5 
Tayl, — - — 6: ny 
Mayam, or maſs 27 of the tayl, — 0: 5 5 and 4 
Foang, + the mayam, = »- 0:2: aÞ 


Sompayc, #the foang, »—— — o: 14 and 3x 
Copper Coin, or farthing of Siam, — : OT 
the Coaſts and Iſands of the Indies. — The principal, and 
thoſe moſt generally current, are pagodos, rupees, larins, fanos, 
or fanons, and coupans, each whereof are ſtruck both of gold 


and ſilver. | 


S. Thomas's of gold. —Along the Perſian gulf, about Mecca, 
and throughout Arabia, the larin.— Along the coaſts of Malabar, 
and at Goa, the pardao and xeraphin of filver, —At Bantam, the 
fardos ; at Malabar, the tare; at Siam the tayl, with its diminu- 
tions the mayam, foang, * and demi-foang: all of ſilver. 
—At Surate, Agra, and the reſt of Indoſtan, the pecha, or peſſa, 
and doudous, all of copper. — The baſarucos and chedas, of tin. 
| . „ et. 

Pagodo, gold, denominated from its im N. _ . 

dee an Indian idol, Wa $19 
Pagodo, filver, its value very different; 

the ſmalleſt eight tangas, and the tanga Co: 8: © 

ninety baſarucos; equal to 
Rupee, gold. - 8 
Rupee, {ilver, its fineneſs and value various: there are three 

kinds current, viz. the rupees Siceas, the rupees of Surat, 


and rupees of Madras. 


„ „ Ser 
Rupees Siceas, worth at Bengal — 2 : 11 
— of Surat — a — — 6 3 


—⁊ũ„f Madras — 3 1 

Note, This is to be underſtood of the new rupees; for as to 
the old ones, of each kind, their value is leſs: thoſe of Ma- 
dras, v. gr. are but equal to 18. 114, ſterling, thoſe of Surat 
25. and the Siceas 25. 4d. | 

Larin, in form of a round wire, or cylin- Js. d. Ster. 
der, equal to the barrel of a pen; bent 
in two, and a little flatted at each end, too: 11 
receive the impreſſion of ſome Arabic, or 
Perſian characters. | 

Fanos, or fanon, gold, is of different fine- 
neſs, weight, and value; the largeſt £ - 
worth - 


The ſmalleſt | ED yy * 
Fanos, ſilver, — — — 9: 17 


Coupant, ſee Coins of Japan. 


S. Thomas, equal to ommm—_ — 9: o 
Xeraphin — —— — 2: 1 
Fardos — — — 2: 82 
Tare — — . — o: OT 
Tical, ſee Col xs of Siam. | 
Pecha, or peſſa, — — O : 


Doudou, +; of fanos, or ſomewhat leſs than O: © ; 
Bafaruco or Budgerook, + of a farthing. 
Cheda is of two kinds, the one octogonal, N 
current at ——(ꝛꝗxꝑͤ. 3 2, 
The other round — o: 
Mogul Colxs.—In the dominions of the 
mamoudas, and pechas ; the firſt both of gold and filver ; the 
ſecond of ſilver alone, and the third of copper. 
There are others ſtruck by the princes tributary to him, and the 
powers bordering on him, ſcarce current beyond their reſpective 
territories : particularly a ſmall ſilver Coin firuck by the king of 
Matoucha, whole territories lie to the north of Agra, of the va- 


Beſide theſe general Coins, are particular ones, viz. at Goa, | 


great Mogul, are roupies, | 


COI 


| of Parta-jajamoula, to the north of Patua, likewiſe ſtrikes ſome 

little pieces, both of ſilver and copper, of ſmall value, —The Raja 
of Ogden, who commands between Brampour, Seronge, and 
Amadabath, a ſmall filver Coin, equal to ſixpence ſterling ; and 
another of copper, equal to an halfpenny ſterling.— The king of 
Cheda and Pera, a tin-money called cheda. —The king of Achem, 
little light gold pieces, worth about fifteen pence ſterling. And 
tin pieces, eighty of which are equal to the Engliſh penny, cur- 
rent in the iſles of Sumatra.— The gold Coin of the king of Ma- 
caſſar and Celebes, is taken by the Dutch for a florin. The king 
of Camboya ſtrikes only pieces of ſilver and copper: his gold, 
wherein he abounds, is negotiated by weight.—The kings of Ja- 
va and Bantam, in the ſame iſland, and thoſe of the Molucca 
iſlands, ſtrike only copper Coins: they allow foreign ſilver ſpecies 
to be current 1n their territories, but coin none. 

| 5. d. Sterl. 

Roupia, ſee Coins / the Coaſts, &c. of India. 
Mamouda, or mamotha, its value is not fixed :Y 

in the kingdom of Mazarate, the great ma-$o II 

mouda is equal to — 


The ſmall, half the great one —— — : 5+ 
Pecha, ſee Coins of the Iſies, &c. of India. 
Silver piece of Matoucha, ——- — o: OT 
Silver piece of the king of Ogden, * 

Copper piece of the ſame — — O: OF 


Cheda, ſee Coins o the Iſles, &c. of India, 
i 


Gold piece of the king of Achem, ——— 1: 3 
Tin piece of the ſame — | 0: 012 
Gold piece of the king of Macaſſar, taken . 02 


by the Dutch for a guilder ——— 
To the number of current Coins which have diſtinct names to 
ſpecify them, may be added many more, both in Europe and Aſia, 
only denominated and known from their value : ſuch are thoſe 
called {imply pieces, with the addition of their price; as in Spain, 
the piece of eight rials, in England the piece of twenty-one ſhil- 
lings, or guinea ; in France the piece of four francs, piece of ten 
ſols, or ſhillings; piece of four ſols; piece of two ſols; of ſix 
blanks; of 30, 15, 6, 4, &c. deniers, or pence. See PIECE. 
Shells current for Colxs.——Theſe ſerve in many places for money; 
and arc brought from the Maldives, and called in the Indies cow- 
r1es : on the coaſts of Africa they change their name, and ate 
called bouges. | 
In America they take a third name, viz. porcelains. Indeed theſe 
laſt do not come from the Maldives; there being ſhells found in 
the Weſt-Indies much like thoſe of the Eaſt. 
In the kingdom of Congo is another kind of ſhells, called zimi: ; 
though ſome will have them the ſame with the cauris. 
Cowrie, coris, or bouges, are white ſhells, current particularly in 
the ſtates of the great Mogul; dug out of the ground by the 
Maldivians: ſixty-five are uſually reckoned equivalent to the 
pone, a ſmall copper Coin, worth about an halfpenny ſterling ; 
which brings each cowry to 53+ of a penny ſterling. 
Porcelaines are nearly on the fame footing with the cowries. See 
PORCELAIN. 
Zimbi, current particularly in the kingdoms of Angola and 
Congo. Two thouſand zimbis make what the negroes call a 
maciute; which is no real money, whereof there is none in this 
part of Africa, but a manner of reckoning: thus, two Flemiſh 
knives they eſteem a macoute; a copper baſon, two pound 
3 and twelve inches diameter, three macoutes; a fuſy ten, 
1 
Fruits current for Coixs. — There are three kinds of fruits uſed for 
Coins; two in America, particularly among the Mexicans; 
which are the cacao and maiſe: the other in the Eaſt-Indies, 
v7Z, almonds ; brought thither from Lar, and growing in the de- 
farts of Arabia, | 
Qacao, fifteen of theſe are eſteemed equivalent to a Spaniſh rial, 
or ſeven pence ſterling. See Cacao. 
Maiſe has ceaſed to be a common money ſince the diſcovery of 
America by the Europeans. 
Almonds are chiefly uſed where the cauris are not current. As 
the year proves more or leſs favourable to this fruit, the value of 
the money is higher or lower: in a common year, forty almonds 
are ſet againſt a peſcha, or halfpenny ſterling; which brings each 
almond to 2 of a farthing. 
Antient Cotxs are thoſe chiefly which have been current among the 
Greeks, Jews and Romans. - 


for Jewiſh Coins, their Values and Proportion fland thus: 


| E 1 
Gerah — — — . 90 ;.00.; in 
10 [Bekah — — — — OO : OI : 1 
20 [2 Shekel ——————— 0: 02: 37 
12000 12 co [Maneh | 3 

50 Mina hebraica 03: 4: 08 
Cookie 6o [Talent - — 342 : 03 : 


9 
Solidus aureus, or ſextula, worth ——— oo: 12: © 
Siclus aureus, worth + — 1:16: 6 

O 


lue of the pecha of Mogul, but half as heavy again. — The Raja 


A talent of gold, worth — — $475:00; 
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Value and Proportion of the antient Grecian Ceixs. 


s, d. ri. Ster. 


Lepton —— — — — — 0:0: 0777 
7 [Chalcus — — . ox - 

{ 14 | 2 |Dichalcus — — o: 0: 127 
V &:0: 277 

"56 | 8 | 4 | 2|Obolus — — „ 

112 160 84 2[Dioboloam —— — o: 2: 23 

[ 2241 32] 16| 8 4] 2\Tetrobolum —_ : 7; 7} 

[559 42562 eee, —— 0:72 3 

6620 96| 48/24]: 2| 6 3] 2 |Didrachmon — —. 

1324112 960480240206 4/2 Tetradrachm. ſtater 2: 7: O 

[1 060 38412060 zolt5 515125 12] Pentadrachmon 15279 


Nite, Of theſe the drachma, didrachm, &c. were of ſilver, the 
reſt for the moſt part of braſs. "The other parts, as tridrachm, 
triobolus, &c, were ſometimes coined, 

Nite alſo, the drachma is here, with the generality of authors, 
ſuppoſed equal to the denarius : though there's reaſon to be- 
lieve, the drachma was ſomewhat the weightier. See DRAcH- 
MA, and DENARIUS. 


| 3 
The Grecian gold Coin was the ſtater 
aureus, weighing two attick drachms, 
or half of the ſtater argenteus; and ex- O: 16: 12 
changing ufually for 25 attick drachms 
of ſilver; in our money 
According to our proportion of gold to ſil- 0 ; 


d. Sterl. 


ver — — 
- There were likewiſe the ſtater cyzicenus, ? 7 


exchanging for 28 attick drachms, or F302 © 
Stater philippicus, and ſtater alexandrinus, 
of the ſame value. 
Stater daricus, according to Joſephus, worth 1 
50 attick drachms, or — br N 


Stater cræſius, of the ſame value. 


Value and Proportion of the Roman Coixs. 
d. grs. Sterl. 


. 
Teruncius —— _ 5 8 0725 
2Þemilibella - _ — 0 : 0: 1 
"["]Libella 2 3 
10 5 22 8eſtertius — — „ 2 34 
5 By Quinarius : 5 
[9] 52 ViAoriatus 5 0 e 
400201101 4 2 Denarius — — 0: 7:3 


Note, Of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſtertius, and ſometimes 
the as, were of ſilver, the reſt of braſs. See As, &c. 


There were ſometimes alſo coined of braſs the triens, ſextans, 
uncia, ſextula, and dupondius. 


„ #& ns 

The Roman gold Coin was the aureus, 
which weighed generally double the de- 
narius ; the value of which, according x 
to the firſt proportion of coinage, men- 
tioned by Pliny, was — — 

According to the proportion that _— _ 
now amongſt us, worth +» — 


According to the decuple proportion q 
O 


E 
FS) 
4 


mentioned by Livy and Julius Pollux, T4 227 
worth + 5 — 

According to the proportion mentioned by 
Tacitus, and which afterwards obtained, 
whereby the aureus exchanged for 25 


denarii, its value » ans.” 


26:22 


+] wa 


Cot, in architecture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal-wiſe, after the 
manner of the flight of a ſtaircaſe; ſerving at bottom to ſup- 
port columns in a level; and at top to correct the inclination of 
an entablature, ſupporting a vault. 

Theſe Coins have alſo the ſame effect with round baluſters, which 
are not inclined according to any flight. 

Cox is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle, compoſed of two ſurfaces inclined 
towards each other; whether that angle be exterior, as the Coin 
of a wall, a tree, &c. or interior, as the Coin of a chamber, or 
chimney: from the word cuneus, wedge. See QUOIN. 

COINAGE, or ColxIx c, the art, or act of making money. See 
Mor Ex and Coty, 

Coining, is either performed by the hammer or the mill.— The 
firſt method is now little uſed in Europe, eſpecially in England, 
France, &c. though the only one known till the year 1553, 
when a new machine, or coining mill, having been invented by . 


Col NIN G by the Mill, or milled Money. — The bars or plates being ta. 


- 5 - p c 
as poſſible to their thickneſs, are cut into round pieces, C 


COI 


engraver, one Antoine Brucher, was firſt tried! 
king's palace at Paris, for the coining of vairgy * r 
attribute the invention of the mill to Varin, a famou , 
who, in reality, was no more than an improver of it : _ 
to Aubry Olivier, who had only the inſpection of it 1 
The mill has met with various fate ſince its firſt inve 
ing now uſed, and again laid by, and the hammer ref 
it has at length got that footing, by the neatneſs and ae. : by 
the ſpecies ſtruck with it, that there appears no neck vef 
being again diſuſed, See MI I. FR Rs 
n either kind of co;ming, the pieces of me 
ſtruck with a kind of r. or dyes, nay 2 
the prince's effigies, with the arms, legend, &. 
preparing and cutting of which, ſee under Excr ay; 
The firſt operations in Coming are the mixing, 
metal.— For the firſt, it is to be obſerved, tha 
cies coined of pure gold or ſilver, but always a 
of copper is mixed Telth them : the a. 88 purſe ys 
city of thoſe two metals, partly the neceſſity of makin : bo - 
harder by ſome foreign admixture; and partly to defra "py 
£6 * the ex- 
8 3 FN * Fn e ; . | 
ow there are two kinds of alloying, or mixing: 
the gold or filver has not been uſed Br money ha 1 . 
where ſeveral kinds of ſpecies, or ingots of different ſtandard * 
values, are to be melted down into a new money. 22 
The proportioning of the alloy with the fine metal is 
firſt caſe, in the other more difficult: the arithmetici 
long doctrine of it, which ſee under AL LIGATITON. 
Yet is it readily effected by the following method, taken from the 
anonymous author of the treatiſe at the end of that of Mr. Boi. 
fard, vs. = | ; 
Write down the ſeveral matters to be melted, their quality 
weight, and fineneſs, in two diſtinct articles; the one containine 
thoſe above the ſtandard, the other thoſe under it: by caſting u 
the firſt, you ſhall have the exceſs, by the latter, the defect. Then 
comparing the two ſums, you will find, by ſubtraction, how much 
alloy muſt be added to bring the ſeveral matters to the fineneſ 
required. | 
For the melting, if the metal be gold, it is done in earthen cry- 
cibles; if ſilver or copper, in pots or crucibles of iron. See Cxu- 
CIBLE, 
There are two kinds of furnaces proper for the melting of me. 
tals; thoſe with wind, and thoſe with bellows. See each explained 
under the article FURNAcE. | 
When the gold or ſilver are in balneo, i. e. are entirely melted, 
they are to be ſtirred and brewed together; the ſilver and copper 
with an iron ſtirrer, the gold with one of baked earth. In this 
ſtate they are poured into moulds, or frames, for caſting them in- 
to long flat bars: the method of doing which, is exactly the 
ſame with that uſed by the founders, in ſand; both with regard 
to the frames, the manner of working the earth, and of ranging 
the models or patterns. See Fou N DER; ſee alſo FRAME, and 
Mourp. | 
The models are flat plates of copper, about fifteen inches long, 
and nearly of the thickneſs of the ſpecies to be ſtruck. In each 
mould are placed eight of theſe to make bars or plates for gui- 
neas, ten for half guineas, five for crowns, &c. and in propor- 
tion for copper. All the difference between caſting the bars of 
gold, and thoſe of other metals conſiſting in this; that the latter 
are taken out of the crucibles with ladles, and poured into the a- 
perture of the mould ; and that for gold, the pot or crucible i 
taken off the fire with a kind of tongs, and thence poured into 
the mould. ; 
Thus far the proceſs is the ſame, in coining either with the mil 
or the hammer: when the bars are taken out of the moulds, tae 
difference commences ; ſo that here the article of Commg divides 
into two branches. | 
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ken out of the moulds, ſcraped, and bruſhed, are paſſed ſere 

times through a mill, to flatten them further, and bring them to 
the juſt thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined ; with this difference, 
however, that the plates of gold are heated again in 2 _ 
and quenched in water, before they undergo the mill ; 8 
ſoftens, and renders them more ductile: whereas thoſe of f. We 
paſs the mill juſt as they are, without any heating ; and wor 
terwards they are heated, they are left to cool again of themſel es, 
without water. See MILL. | | 

The plates, whether gold, filver, or copper, thus reduce 
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blanks or planchets, near the ſize of the intended Gronk cn 
cutting inſtrument faſtened to the lower extremity © a Tha 
whoſe upper end is formed into a ſcrew; which ry" Xl 
an iron handle, turns the arbor, and lets the ſteel, _ 6055 
ed, in form of a punch- cutter, fall on the plates; an ts 
piece punched out.—See the cutting inſtrument Ip" 
Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 2. | ing 
Theſe r Ke * given to be adjuſted, and brought ＋ : 
or raſping, to the weight of the ſtandard whereby = Geddes b 
regulated; and what remains of the plate between t | 
melted again, under the denomination of Sizel. e which prore 
The pieces are adjuſted in a fine balance; and tho 2 gelt wie 
legs 


too light, are ſeparated from thoſe too heavy; mene 


and ſlides on the copper plate, by means of a handle, 


Hr the Coixix q of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, in effect, with | 


taincd by ſcrews: and under this is a box, or caſe containing the 


Vo 


n. For it may be 
5 : the ſecond to be filed down. For 1 
melted again, he mill through which the plates are paſſed, ery 
obſer 0 juſt, but there will be ſome inequality, hence w 
never be 10 ln the blanks. This inequality, indeed, may 


e of the matter, as well as of the machine; 


i ore porous than others. ; : 
n 3 adjuſted, they are carried to the blanching, 


nin houſe, i. e. the place where the gold blanks have 
e them, and the ſilver ones are whitened; _— 
is done by heating them in the furnace, and when taken ou 
ili Iv in two copper veſſels, with wa- 
cooled, boiling them ſucceſſively ä ppe a ee ehe 
ter, common ſalt, and tartar; and after ſcouring them 22 
ſand, and waſhing them with common water, drying 0 3 
a wood fire, in a copper ſieve, wherein they are put When 
of the boilers. i 
The whitening, or blanching, was formerly pe 7 5 
ferently from what it now is: and as the antient met . : 
in uſe among goldſmiths, and other workmen who uſe gold an 
ſilver, we have made a diſtin article of it. See 3 G; 
Formerly, the planchets, as ſoon as blanched, were carfie to 
the preſs, to be ſtruck and receive their impreſſions; but now 
they are firſt marked with letters or graining, on the edges, . 
prevent the clipping and paring of the ſpecies; which is one 0 
the ways wherein the antient money uſed to be damage t. 
The machine uſed to mark the edges, is very ſimple, yet ingeni- 
ous; it conſiſts of two plates of ſteel, in form of rulers, about the 
thickneſs of a line, on which the legend or edging is engraven, 
half on the one, and half on the other. One of theſe plates 1s 
immoveable, and ſtrongly bound with ſcrews to a copper plate; 
and that again to a ſtrong board, or table: the other is moveable, 
and a wheel, 
or pinion of iron, the teeth whereof catci in a kind of other| 
teeth, on the ſurſace of the ſliding plate. Now, the planchet 
being placed horizontally between theſe two plates, 1s carried a- 
long by the motion of the moveable one; ſo, as by that time 1t 
has made half a turn, it is found marked all round, 
This machine is ſo eaſy, that a ſingle man is able to mark twenty 
thouſand planchets in a day: Savang pretends it was invented by 
the ſieur Caſtaign, engincer to the French king, and firſt uſed in 
1685. But it is certain, we had the art of lettering the edges in 
England long before that time; witneſs thecrownsand halt-crowns 
of Oliver Cromwell ſtruck in 1658, which for beauty and per- 
fection far exceed any French Coins we have ever ſeen. 
Laftly, the planchets being thus edged, are to be ſtamped, i. e. 
their impreſſion to be given them in a ſort of mill, or preſs, by 
the French called a Balancer, invented towards the latter end 
of the ſixteenth century: See its figure in Tab. Miſcellany, 
fig. 4. 
Its chief parts are a beam, ſcrew, arbor, &c. all contained in 
the body of the machine, except the firſt, which is a long iron 
bar, with a heavy ball of lead at each end, and rings, to which 
are faſtened cords which give it motion: it is placed horizontally 
over the body of the machine. In the middle of the beam 1s 
faſtened a ſcrew, which by turning the beam, ſerves to preſs the 
arbor underneath it; to the lower extremity of which arbor, 
placed perpendicularly, is faſtened the dye or matrice, of the 
reverſe, or arms ſide, in a kind of box, or caſe, wherein it is re- 


| 


dye of the image-fide, firmly faſtened to the lower part of the 
engine. See Ma TRICE, &c. | | 
Now when a planchet is to be ſtamped, it is laid on the image- 
matrice, upon which two men draw, each on his ſide, one of the 
ropes of the beam, and turn the ſcrew faſtened in it; which by 
this motion lowers the arbor, to which the ,dye of the arms is 
faſtened: by which means, the metal being in the middle, at once 
receives an impreſſion on cach ſide, from either dye. As to the 
preſs, formerly uſed, it has all the eſſential parts of a balancier, 
except the beam; which is here, as it were, divided, and only 
drawn one way. Sce ENGRAVING, | 

The blanks having now all their marks and impreſſions, both on 
the edges and faces, become money; but have net currency till 
they have been weighed and examined, 


that of money: the principal difference conſiſts in this, that mo- 


ney having but a ſmall relievo, receives its impreſſion at a ſingle 


ſtroke of the engine; whereas, for medals, the height of their 
relievo makes it neceſſary that the ſtroke be repeated ſeveral times: 
to this end, the piece is taken out from between the dyes, heat- 
ed, and returned again; which proceſs, in medallions, and large 
medals, is ſometimes repeated fifteen or twenty times, ere the 
full impreſſion be given; care being taken every time the plan- 
chet is removed, to take of the ſuperfluous metal ſtretched be- 
yond the circumſerence, with a file. See ME DAL. 

Add to this, that medallions, and medals of high relievo, by rea- 
ſon of the difficulty of ſtamping them in the balancier, or preſs, 
are uſually firſt caſt or moulded in ſand, like other works of that 
Kind, and are only put in the preſs to perfect them; by 
reaſon the ſand does not leave them clean, ſmooth, and accurate 
enough. Medals, therefore, receive their form and impreſſion 
by degrees; money all at once. 


N whereby they judge the medal to be ſufficiently —e 


ed; is, when feeling it with the hand, it is found firm, and not 


to be ſhaken, as filling the dye equally every where. Ste M- 
DALLION, c. 


CoINnING with the hammer, or hammered money.—In this method of 


making money, the bars or plates of gold, filver, or copper he- 
ing taken out of the moulds, or frames, as above, are heated and 
ſtretched by · beating them on the anvil: when ſufficiently beaten, 


they are cut into pieces; which being again heated, flatted, and 


further ſtretched with the hammer, are adjuſted by cutting off the 


angles with ſheers: thus, by cutting and rounding them, they are 
reduced to the weight of the ſtandard; and their roundneſs hniſh- 
ed with another hammer, which beats down all the points and 
angles ſtill remaining on the edges. In this manner they are 
brought to the ſize of the ſpecics to be coined. 

In this ſtate the pieces become blanks or planchets, and are car- 
ried to the blanching-houſe; where they undergo the fame prepa- 
ration as the milled money already deſcribed, and are given to the 
minter to ſtamp them with the hammer. 

For this laſt operation, which finiſhes the money, they uſe two 
puncheons, or matrices; the one called the pile, and the other 
the trie, or guiver; each engraven dent-wiſe. The pile bearing 
the arms, and the truſs the image, or croſs; both their legend, 
date, &c. 

The pile, which is about eight inches high, has a kind of talon, 
or heel in the middle, and ends in a point: which figure it had, 
for the ſake of being more eafily ſunk, and more firmly faſtened 
to the block whereon the money is ſtruck, See PILE, Oc. 

The minter, then, laying the planchet horizontally on the pile, 
and covering it with the truſs, which he holds ſteadily in his left 
hand, gives ſeveral ſmart blows on the truſs with an iron mallet 
held in the right; more or leſs, as the graving of the dyes is more 
or leſs deep, If after theſe firſt ſtrokes, the planchet be not ſuf- 
ficiently ſtamped, it is returned again between the matrices, ex- 
actly in its former poſition, and the ſtrokes repeated till the im- 
preſſion be perfect. 

Thus is the Coinage finiſhed, and the planchets converted into 
money; which, after they have been examined as to their weight, 
become current. 


Englſh ColinaGe.—Since the invention of milling money (the au- 


thor whereof is not agreed on, nor even the country, where it 
took its riſe, though the French lay claim to both) it has been 
imitated by ſeveral other nations; but by none with ſucceſs equal 
to that of the Engliſh, who have carried it to the utmoſt perfe- 
Ction ; both by the beauty of their graving, and by their invent- 
ing the impreſſions on the edges, that admirable expedient for 
preventing the alteration of the ſpecies, above-mentioned. 

Till the time of K. Charles II. the Engliſh money was generally 
ſtruck with the hammer, as that of other nations; and, in ef- 
fect, it is but very late, viz. in the reign of king William III. 
that the hammered ſpecies ceaſed to be current. Ere they were 
put down, the Engliſh money was in a woful condition; having 
been filed and clipped by natives as well as foreigners, eſpecial- 
ly the Dutch, fo as to be ſcarce left half their value: the re- 
trieving this diſtreſſed ſtate of the Engliſh money, is looked on 
as one of the glories of king William's reign ; for which we are 
owing, in good meaſure, to the happy conduct of the late carl of 
Hallifax. 

The Coinage of England is now performed wholly in the Tower 
of London; where there is a corporation under the title of the 
mint, See MINT. | 
Formerly there were here, as there are ſtill in other countries, 
what we call the rights of ſcignorage and braſſage; but ſince the 
eightcenth year of king Charles II. there is nothing taken, either 
for the king, or for the expences of Coining; it having been ſet- 
tled by act of parliament, that all money ſhould be ſtruck at the 
publick expence : ſo that weight is returned for weight, to all 
perſons who carry their gold and ſilver to the Tower. See 
SEIGNORAGE. 

The ſpecies coined in England, are eſteemed contraband goods, 
and not to be exported: all foreign ſpecies are allowed by act of 
parliament, made in 167 3, to be ſent out of the realm ; as well 


as gold and ſilver in bars, ingots, duſt, &c. Indeed, in the 


ſeſſion of parliament in 1718, endeavours were made to put a 
ſtop to this licenſe, which drains England of its richeſt metals ; 
but in vain ; the parliament having laid aſide the bill, without 
coming to any reſolution, 


The Spaniſh Colx ac; is eſteemed one of the leaſt perfect in Europe: 


it is ſettled at Sevil and Segovia, the only cities where gold and 
ſilver are ſtruck. It is true, there are brought from Mexico, Pe- 
ru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh America, ſuch vaſt quan- 
titles of pieces of eight, and other ſpecies, both of gold and ſil- 
ver, that, in this reſpect, it muſt be owned, there is no ſtate in 
the world where ſo much money is coined, as in that of the king 
of Spain. 


Muſcovite CoinaGt.—The Czar ſtrikes no money but filver, and 


that only in the cities of Moſcow, Novogrod, T were, and Pleſ- 
cou; to which may be now added Petersburg, the favourite city 
of his Czarian majeſty. The Coinage of each of theſe cities is let 

out to farms and makes part of the royal revenue, | 


Perſian CoinaGE.—All the money made in Perſia, is ſtruck with 


the hammer: and the ſame may be underſtood of the reſt of 
„ | Aſia 


Aſia and America, and the coaſts of Africa, and even Muſco- 
vy; the invention of the mill not being yet gone out of Eu- 
rope, nor even eſtabliſhed in every part of it. The king's du- 
ty, in Perſia, is ſeven and a half per cent. for all the monies 
coined; which are now reduced to ſilver and copper: there be- 
ing no gold coined there, except a kind of medals at the acceſſion 
of a new ſophi. 

The Colx AE of Fez and Tunis, is not under any diſcipline; each 
goldſmith, jew, and even private perſon, undertaking it at plea- 
ſure: which renders their money exceedingly bad, and their 
commerce very unſafe, 

COITION, the intercourſe between male and female in the act of 
generation. See GENERATION, and CONGRESS. 

It is obſerved that frogs are forty days in the act of Coition. Bar- 
tholine, &c. relate, that butterflies make 130 vibrations of the 
wings in one act of Coition. 

CoiT1oN is alſo ſometimes uſed for that mutual attraction, or ten- 
dency toward each other, which is found between iron and the 
magnet. See MAGNET, and MAGNETISM. 

COLARBASIANS, or Co10RBASIANS, a ſect of hereticks in the 
ſecond century; ſo called from their leader Colarbaſus, a diſciple 
of Valentinus; who, with Marcus, another diſciple of the ſame 
maſter, maintained the whole plenitude, and perfection of truth 
and religion, to be contained in the Greek alphabet; and that it 
was upon this account that Jeſus Chriſt was called the alpha and 
omega. See GnosTIC, c. 

COLARIN, in architecture, the little friſe of the capital of the 
Doric column; placed between the aſtragal, and the annulets: 
called by Vitruvius, Hypotrachelium; by the French alſo Gorgerm. 
See FRIZ EK, HYPATRACHELION, Cc, 

CoLARIN is alſo uſed for the orlo, or ring, a-top of the ſhaft of 
the column, next the capital; called alſo cincture. See CINC- 
TURE. | 

COLATURE. See the article FILTRATION. 

COLCHESTER-PLOUGH. See the article PLoUGH. 

COLCOTHAR, in natural hiſtory, Sc. There are two kinds of 
Colcothar, natural, and factitious. 

Natural Col cor HA R, otherwiſe called chalcitis, is a red vitriol, 
brought from Germany; formed from the common green vitri- 
ol, calcined naturally by ſome ſubterraneous fire. See CHAL- 
CITIS, | 

Artificial COLCOTHAR is a green vitriol, calcined a long time by 

an intenſe fire; and by that means reduced to the redneſs of 
blood. 
Common ſulphur being mixed with iron filings, and expoſed to 
the air, the two unite, and form a Colcothar perfectly like that 
procured by calcination from vitriol. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. 
an. 17 30. p. 71. 

Col cor HAR Vitrioli, is alſo uſed for the caput mortuum, or remains 
left at the bottom of the veſſel, after the diſtillation of vitriol. 
See VITRIOL. 

COLD, ſomething devoid of heat, or which contains in it no 
particles of fire. See FIRE. 

This definition is agreeable to the ſentiments of moſt of the mo- 
dern philoſophers, who make Cold a mere negative term; and 
ſuppoſe the thing to conſiſt in a privation, or diminution of heat. 
Others define Cold, much on the ſame principle, to be that ſtate 
of the minute parts of a body, wherein they are more ſlowly and 
faintly agitated than thoſe of the organs of feeling.—In which 
ſenſe, Cold is a mere term of relation; and hence the fame body 
becomes liable to be perceived hot or cold, as its particles are in 
a greater or leſs degree of motion than thoſe of the ſenſible organs. 
See SENSE, FEELING, c. | 
Heat is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a particular motion of the parts of 
the hot body; and hence the nature of Cold, which is its oppo- 
ſite, is eaſily deducible: for Cold, we find extinguiſhes, or rather 


abates heat; whence it ſeems to follow, that thoſe bodies are cold, 


which check and reſtrain the motion of the particles wherein 
heat conſiſts. See HEAT. | 
Now, there are three kinds of bodies which may do this, viz. 
either thoſe whoſe particles are perfectly at reſt; or thoſe whoſe 
particles are indeed agitated, but leſs violently than thoſe of the 
hot body to which they are applied : or, laſtly, thoſe whoſe par- 
ticles have a motion proper for exciting the ſenſation of heat, but 
move with a different determination ; fo as to retain and change 
the motion of the particles of the organ. 
Hence, there ariſe three different kinds of Cold, or cold bodies: 
the firſt is, that Cold common to all hard bodies, which conſiſts 
in the reſt of their parts. The ſecond is that which ariſes on 
plunging any part of our body in water; which conſiſts in this, 


that the parts of our præcordia being more briskly agitated than | 


thoſe of the fluid, communicate part of their motion to it. The 
third, the Coll felt on collecting even warm air with a fan, or 
in blowing hot breath out of our mouth, with the lips cloſe ſhut; 


which conſiſts in this, that the direct motion of the particles of 


air, do, in ſome meaſure, change and rebate the motion and 
determination of the parts of the body : and hence it 1s, that a 


cold body cannot cool another without heating itſelf, Hence alſo 


it is, that the more parts of a frigid body are at reſt, the more 

muſt the particles of a warm body applied to heat them, loſe of 

their motion, and by conſequerice of their heat. Thus a marble 

having more quieſcent parts than wood, which is full of pores 
| 9 


and interſtices, is felt colder than wood. Hence | 

air, near marble and other denſe bodies, feels — der 

than in other places. | 

On this principle, the two latter kinds of Cali appear ſo 

more than privations: the particles inducing the Calli, hat 

eſteemed real frigorific corpuſcles; and coldneſs be dee pg be 

quality as well as hotneſs. See QUALITY, F RIGORIFIC 2 

Theſe particles do not only check the agitation of thoſe co Ge. 

ally diffuſed from the inner parts of the animal to the eee 

having an elaſtick power, bend and hang about the flame but, 

the body, pinch and ſqueeze them; and hence that acut 2 

gent ſenſation called Cold. | : 

That Cold is more than a mere relation, or compariſon 

from its having real and poſitive effects; ſuch as freezj 

—_ condenſation, rarefaction, burſting, Qc. 
e. 

Dr. Clark takes Cold to be owing to certain nitr | 

faline particles, endued with pale: Feet figures nets re 

ſuch effects. Hence, ſal ammoniac, ſalt petre, or ſalt 4 ag 
and many other volatile and alkalizate falts, mixed with ret 
increaſe its degree of Cold very ſenſibly. Hence alſo that ber. 
obſervation, that Cold prevents corruption; which ae 

muſt not be admitted without an exception: ſince. if a band 

porous body have its interſtices filled with water, and this be 8 f 
much dilated by freezing, the including body will be burſt And 
thus it is, that Cold proves deſtructive to the parts of ſome ; lants 
See Ice, FRosT, CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION & : 

Potential COLD. See the article PoTENTIAL, Sir 

CoLD Baths, See the article BaTHs. 

CoLD Diamargariton. See the article DiaMaRGaARiToy. 

CoLD Diatragacanth. See the article DiaTRacacanty, 

Corp Diſtillations. See the article DisTILLATION, 

COLIC, in medicine, a ſevere gnawing pain, felt in the lower 
venters fo called, becauſe the ordinary ſeat of the diſorder, was 
antiently ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine colon. | ” 
Phyſicians uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of Colic, the Bilinus 
windy, and nephritic.—Bilious COLIC has its riſe from certain 
ſharp, bilious, ſtimulating humours, which being diffuſed through 
the inteſtines, vellicate their fibres, and occaſion a ſenſation of pain 
Though Willis takes the part here principally affected to be the 
meſentery. 

Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that the Bilious Colic uſually attacks about 
the beginning of ſummer; that it is generally attended with a 
vomiting of bilious green liquor; that the patient complains of 
exceſſive heat, great gripings, faintneſs, c. and that if it be not 
ſoon remedied, it is apt to turn into the iliac paſſion, See ILIAc 
Paſſion. | 

Baglivi notes, that if the patient ſweat much, and be much en- 
feebled; the diſeaſe is apt to degenerate into a palſy. The cure, 
he fays, depends on bleeding, gentle cathartics, and clyſters; 
and if it ariſe from a crapula, an emetic is to precede: after 
which, the cure 1s to be compleated with proper anodynes. 

Mind Colic, is vagabond, never ſtaying in any fixed place; being 
produced by windy vapours, which ſwell anddiftend the inteſtines 
they are incloſed in. 


hy 


„is evident 
ng, conge- 
See F REELING, 


its name. See NEPHRITIC, | 

It uſually has its riſe from ſome ſtone, or gravel detached from 
the kidnies, and fallen into the pelvis. The pareira brava is ſaid 
to be a ſpecific for nephritic Caſes, See PAREIRA BRAVA. 

S. Manouchi, a Venetian phyſician at the court of the great Mo- 
gul, gives the following remedy as infallible in ephritic cafes: an 
iron ring, about an inch and half in diameter, and thick in pro- 
portion, is to be heated red-hot; then, laying the patient on his 
back, the red-hot ring is to be applied to his navel, fo as that the 
navel be in the centre of the ring: the patient will preſently feel 
the pain, which will occaſion him to ſhrink back very ſuddenly; 


in a little time, diſſipate all his pains. The fame author adds, 
that he can warrant the ſucceſs of the remedy. 

In Colics ariſing from flatulencies, carminative waters, oils, aro- 
maticks, &c. are always to be added to the compoſitions : and in 


cremor tartari, &c. in whey, &c. and proper oleaginous mix- 
tures are to be exhibited to relax the fibres; after which, proper 
anodynes take place, 3 
Some, particularly Sydenham, mention a nervous Colic, moſti) 
incident to hyſteric and hypocondriac perſons; but this appears 
only a ſpecies of the windy Colic, ; Cale, 
Baglivi recommends camomile as an antidote againſt the Cali, 
from what cauſe ſoever it ariſe, Where the diſeaſe is obſtinate, 
much riding has been found of eſpecial ſervice. ges in 
COLIR, an officer in China, who has an eye over what pa - 3 
every court, or tribunal in the empire; and though him ae : 
of the number, yet is aſſiſting at all aſſemblies, the procecding 
whereof are communicated to Ln * 
He is properly what we ma an inſpector : i 
ede to the court; and even, on occaſion, 8 the ror 
darins of their faults openly; and that not only of faults 1 
publick offices, but even in private life. To keep him 1 * 
he is kept independent; by having the poſt for life, Theſe 
make even the princes of the blood tremble. CO- 


he gives ſecret in- 


What colde; 


Nephritic COLIC is that felt particularly in the reins, whence it has | 


the ſudden revulſion thus occaſioned in the lower venter, will, 


nepbritic Colics, beſides emollient clyſters, ſolutions of manna, 


A =, 


COL 


in the antient architecture, an 


* or CoLIs xu, in the place where 


9 — built at Rome by Veſpaſian, 


of Nero's gilded houſe. 
mon - l formed 2 Coloſæum, on account of the coloſſus 
of Nero, that ſtood near it; or, according to Nardini, from the 


. li ; | : 
In 235 wes . ſtatues, repreſenting all the provinces of the 


ire: in the middle whereof ſtood that of Rome, holding a 
wok in her hand. The fame term, Coliſeum, is alſo given 
- another amphitheater of the emperor Severus. F 
In theſe Coliſea were repreſented games, and combats of men an 
wild beaſts: there is now little remaining of either of them ; 
time and war having reduced them to ruins. See AMPHITHEA- 
TER. f 15 
R. an ornament, wore by the knights of ſeveral military 
hanging over their ſhoulder, on the mantle; and its fi- 
gure drawn around their armories. See KNIGHT, 
The Collar ordinarily conſiſts of a chain of gold, enamelled; fre · 
quently ſet with cyphers, or other deviſes, and having the badge of 
the order ſuſpended at bottom, : 
The Collar of the order of the garter, conſiſts of SS, with roſes 
enamelled red, within a garter enamelled blue, the George at the 
bottom. See GARTER. 
Maximilian is ſaid to have been the firſt of the emperors who put 
the Collar of an order around his arms, upon his being made chief 
of that of the golden fleece. ; 
Knights of the COLLAR, a military order in the republick of Venice; 
called alſo the order of St. Mark, or the medal. ' 
It is the doge and the ſenate that confer this order : the knights 
bear no particular habit, only the Collar, or chain, which the doge 
puts around the neck ; with a medal, whereon is repreſented the 
winged lion of the republick. | 
COLLATERAL,* in geography, any thing, place, country, &c. 
ſituate by the ſide of another. 
*The word is a compound of con, with, and /atus, fide. 


CoLLATERAL Points, in coſmography, the intermediate points; or 
thoſe between the cardinal points. See CARDINAL, and Pol Nx. 
The Collateral Points are either primary, which are thoſe removed 
by an equal angle on each fide, from two cardinal points: or ſe- 
condary; which, again, are either thoſe of the firſt, or ſecond or- 
der, The firſt are thoſe equally diſtant from a cardinal and firſt 
primary; the latter equally diſtant from ſome cardinal or pri- 
mary, and firſt ſecondary. See PoiwT. 

CoLLATERAL Winds, are thoſe blowing from Collateral points. 
See WIND. 


Such are the north-eaſt, ſouth-eaſt, north-weſt, ſouth-weſt, Ec. 
with their ſubdiviſions, 

COLLATERAL, in matters of genealogy, is underſtood of thoſe re- 

lations which proceed from the ſame ſtock, but not in the ſame 
line of aſcendants, or deſcendants; but being, as it were, aſide of 
each other. See DESCENT, and SUCCESSION. 
Thus, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and couſins, are Collaterals, 
or in the Collateral line, Thoſe in a higher degree, and nearer 
the common root, repreſent a kind of paternity with regard to 
thoſe more remote; but there is a kind of equality between Cel- 
laterals in the ſame degree. | 

Collateral deſcent ſtands in oppoſition to direct deſcent to poſterity ; 
the former paſling to brothers children, but the latter only from 
father to ſon. 

COLLATERAL Aſſurance, in law, is a bond, made over, and beyond 

the deed itſelf, for the performance of covenants between man 
and man ; thus called, as being external, and without the nature 
and eſſence of the covenant. 
Crompton ſays, that to be ſubject to the feeding of the king's 
deer, is Collateral to the ſoil within the foreſt. It may be added, 
that liberty to pitch booths in a fair, or another man's ground, is 
Collateral to the ground, | 

COLLATERAL Condition. See the article ConDITION: 

CoLLATERALIs Penis, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called eri- 
gens, or erector penis. See ERECTOR. 

COLLATION, in the canon law, the conferring, or beſtowing of 
a benefice by a biſhop, who has it in his own gift, or patronage. 
See BENEFICE, and PATRONAGE, 

Collation differs from in itution, in that the latter is performed by 

the biſhop, at the motion or preſentation of another: (fee Is 1- 
Turion.) And the former on his own motion. 

Collation alſo differs from preſentation, in that the latter is properly 
the act of a patron, offering his clerk to the biſhop, to be inſtitu - 


ted into a benefice; whereas the former is the act of the biſhop 


himſelf. - See PREsENTATION,—Th | 
a benefice on himſelf, e Collator can never confer 


In the Romiſh church, the pope is the collator of all benefices, 
even elective ones, by prevention; ſetting aſide conſiſtorial bene- 
ices, and thoſe in the nomination of la Prelates and 


g a - trons, 
biſhops are called ordinaries, or ondincy 3 See ORD1- 
neglect to exerciſe his right for ſix 


NARY, £9, 
If the ordinary collator 

months, the ſuperior collator may collate by devoluti 

tion. 

if the biſhop neglect, the metropolitan puny oder, — Wr 
7 and 5 _ from degree to degree. . : 

zu b ance, the king is the collator of all the benefices wh f 

> patron, excepting conſiſtorial ones, to which he has — the 


COL 


nomination, and the pope by virtue of the concordat, is obliged 
to confer on whomſoever the king nominates. For the reſt, he 
is direct and abſolute collator ; and may confer them, by virtue 
of a kind of prieſthood annexed to the royalty. | 

Other lay-patrons have ſeldom more than a mere preſentation ; 
the Collation properly belonging to the biſhop : yet there are ab- 
bots who have the full right of Collation. 

The canoniſts reckon two kinds of Collati;n; the one free, and 
voluntary, the other neceſſary. The firſt depending on the mere 


' will of the collator, who may chuſe whom he pleaſes to fill the 


vacancy. In the latter, the collator is not at his liberty: which 
is the caſe where a benefice has been reſigned, or changed, and 
that reſignation or permutation allowed of by the ſuperior ; for 
here the collator is obliged to grant the proviſion to the reſigna- 
tory, or compermutant. 
It is a maxim in the new canon law, collationes ſunt in fructibus; 
© Thoſe who have the fruits of a benefice, have the Collation.* 
But in that caſe, the word Collation is uſed for preſentation. See 
PRESENTATION, &c. 
CoLLATIoON, in common law, is the compariſon, or preſentation of 
a copy to its original, to ſee whether or no it be conformable : or 
the report, or act of the officer who made the compariſon. 
A collated act is equivalent to an original; provided all the par- 
ties concerned were preſent at the Collation. 
CoLLATION is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts for the meal or re- 
paſt made on a faſt-day, in lieu of a ſupper. See FAsT. 
Only fruits are allowed in a Collation : F. Lobineau obſerves, that 
antiently there was not allowed, even, bread in the Collations in 
lent; nor any thing beſide a few comfits and dried herbs, and 
fruits: which cuſtom, he adds, obtained till the year 1513. 
Cardinal Humbert obſerves further, that in the middle of the ele- 
venth century, there were no Collations at all allowed in the La- 
tin church in the time of lent ; and that the cuſtom of Colla- 
tions was borrowed from the Greeks ; who themſelves did not 
take it up till about the eleventh century. See LENT. | 
CoLLATION is alſo popularly uſed for a repaſt between dinner and 
ſupper, See RE PAS Tr. : 
The word Collatin, in this ſenſe, Du Cange derives from collocu- 
tio, conference; and maintains, that originally, Collation was only 
a conference, or converſation on ſubjects of piety, held on faſt- 
days in monaſteries ; but that, by degrees, the cuſtom was intro- 
duced of bringing in a few refreſhments: and that by the exceſ- 
ſes to which thoſe ſober repaſts were at length carried, the name 
of the abuſe was retained, but that of the thing loſt, 
CoLLATIONI1s forma, See the article CONTRA. 


office, or magiſtrature. See ADJUNCT, and ASSOCIATE, 


and emperors. See CoNsUL, Sc. 

COLLECT, ColLECTIOx, a voluntary gathering of money, for 
ſome pious, or charitable purpoſe. See ALMs, CHARITY, Cc. 
Some ſay, the name Collect, or Collection, was uſed, by reaſon 
thoſe gatherings were antiently made on the days of Collects, and 
in Collects, i. e. in aſſemblies of chriſtians; but, more probably, 
quia colligebatur pecunia. | . 

COLLECT is ſometimes alſo uſed for a tax, or impoſition, raiſed by 
a prince for any pious deſign. — Thus, hiſtories ſay, that in 1166, 

the king of England, coming into Normandy, appointed a Col- 


ample of the king of France. See CROISADE. | 
COLLECT, in the liturgy of the church of England, and the maſs 
of the Romaniſts, denotes a prayer accommodated to any parti- 
cular day, occaſion, or the like. See LiTURGy, and Mass. 
In the general, all the prayers in each office are called Collects; 
either becauſe the prieſt ſpeaks in the name of the whole aſſembly, 
whoſe ſentiments and deſires he ſums up by the word oremus, let 
us pray, as is obſerved by pope Innocent III. or, becauſe thoſe 
prayers are offered when the people are aſſembled together; which 
is the opinion of Pamelius on Tertullian. 
The congregation itſelf is in ſome antient authors called Callecr. 
The popes Gelaſius and Gregory are ſaid to have been the firſt 
who eſtabliſhed Collects. Deſpenſe, a doctor of the faculty of Pa- 
ris, has an expreſs treatiſe on ColleFs, their origin, antiquity, au- 
thors, &c. 
COLLECTIVE, in grammar, a term applied to a word that ex- 
preſſes a multitude ; though itſelf be ſingular; 
Thus, troop, company, army, are nouns Collective. 
COLLECTOR, a perſon nominated by the commiſſioners of any 
duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, or the like, to raiſe or gather any 
tax, &c, See REcEIVER. | 
COLLEGATARY, in the civil law, a perſon to whom is left a 
legacy in common with one or more other perſons. See LEGacy. 
If the thing be bequeathed in ſolide, the portion of a deceaſed 
Collegatary accrues to the reſt. | 
COLLEGE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies, or ſocieties ; or, even 
of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety. See SOCIETY. 
College, collegium, among the Romans, was uſed for an afſemblage 
of ſeveral perſons employed in the ſame functions, and as it were 
bound together to act, or ſerve in concert. It ſerved indifferently 
for thoſe employed in the offices of religion, of government, the 
liberal arts, and even mechanical arts, or trades : fo that the word 


properly ſignified what we call a corporation, or company. See Cor - 
PORATION, and Cou PAN v. | In 


COLLEAGUE, a companion, partner, or aſſociate in the ſame 


The word is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman conſuls, 


lect for the relief of the holy land, at the defire, and after the ex- 


' 
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In the Roman empire, there were not only the College of augurs, 
and the College of capitolini, i. e. of thoſe who had the ſuperinten- 
dence of the capitoline games; but alſo Colleges of artificers, colle- 
gia artificium; Cellege of carpenters, fabricorum, or fabrorum 18 
nariorum; of potters, fgulrum; of founders, @rarurum ; the 
College of lockimiths, fabrorum ſerrariorum ; of engineers, for the 
army, tionariorum ; of butchers, laniorum ; of dendrophori, den- 
dropbororum; of centonaries, centmariorum ; of makers of mili- 
tary caſaques, ſagariorum; of tent-makers, tabernacrlarirum 3 
of bakers, piſtarum; of muſicians, tibicimm, c. Sez AUGUR, 
DEN DROPHORIA, BAKING, BUTCHER, Ec. 

Plutarch obſerves, that it was Numa who firſt divided the peo- 
ple into Colleges; which he did, to the end that each conſulting 
the intereſts of their College, whereby they were divided from the 
citizens of the other Colleges, they might not enter into any ge- 
neral conſpiracy againſt the publick repoſe. : 
Colleges were diſtinguiſhed from other ſocieties not formed into 
Colleges by publick authority, in this, that thoſe who compoſed a |. 


College were qualified to treat of the common intereſts of their 
CoLLEGE of Phyſicians, a corporation of phyſicians, 


College, which was, as it were, a member of the ſtate, and had a 
common purſe, an agent to negotiate their affairs, ſent deputies 
to the magiſtrates when they wanted to treat with them; might 
make ſtatutes and by-laws for the adminiſtration of their College, 
&c. | 

There are various Colleges on foot among the moderns, built on 
the model of thoſe of the antients; as the three Colleges of the em- 
fire, viz. the College of eleftors, College of princes, and College of ci- 
ties, &c. 

CoLLeGE of Electors, is the body of electors, or their deputies, aſ- 
ſembled in the diet at Ratisbon. See ELEcToR, and ELECTORAL. 
Antiently, the king of Bohemia had no deputy in this Collge ; 
at preſent he has. Sce DiET. | 

Col LECOCE of Princes, is the body of princes, or their deputies, at 
the diet of Ratisbon. 

CoLLEGE of Cities, is, in like manner, the body of deputies which 
the ſeveral imperial cities ſend to the diet. 

CoLLEGE of Cardinals, or the ſacred COLLEGE, is a body com- 
poſed of the three orders of cardinals, vi. cardinal-biſhops, car- 
dinal-priefts, and cardinal-deacons. See CARDINAL. 

Each order has its dean, or chief. The dean of the cardinal-bi- 
ſhops is always the biſhop of Oſtia. | 

CoLLEGE is alſo uſed for a publick place, endowed with certain re- 
venues, where the ſeveral parts of learning, both divine and hu- 
man, are taught, in ſchools, halls, or claſſes, appointed for that 
purpoſe. See Sc Hool, ACADEMY, Sc. | 
An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe Callges conſtitute an univerſity, 
See UNIVERSITY. | 
The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of nineteen Calles, and fix 
halls; that of Cambridge of twelve Colleges, and jour halls ; that 
of Paris of fifty-four Colleges, ſuch as they are. In reality, there 
are but ten where there is full exer-1/e, as it is called; for the reſt, 
the author of the deſcription of Paris ſays it is needleſs to recite 
their names, ſince there is no teaching in them. 

The erection of Colleges is part of the royal prerogative, and not 
to be done without the king's conſent. | 

Among the Greeks, the lyceum and academy were celebrated | 
Colleges; the latter of which has given its name to our univerſi- 
tics, which in Latin are called academiz. With them, the houſe, 
or apartment of each philoſopher, or rhetor, might be eſteemed 
a kind of College of itſelf. See Lyceum, and ACADEnY. 

The Romans came late into the inſtitution of ſuch Calles: they 
had, however, ſeveral, founded by their emperors; eſpecially in 
Gaul; the chief whereof were thoſe of Marſeilles, Lions, Be- 
ſangon, and Bourdeaux. 


COL 


The officers of the corporation are the prefident, two deans, 3 . 
n 


four affiſtants; who are annuall choſe 
and vicars of London; ſubject = the vi Pte rector, 
7 * a good library, built and ſtocked by Mr. Saler 
iefly for the clergy of the city, without excluding of! 2 
ents on certain terms; and a hall, with chambers fo 3 ſtu- 
generally filled with the miniſters of the neighbouring p 5 — 
es. 


CoLLE GE of Civilians, commonly called Doclors-Connnong: 2 Ci 
3 Ch 


lege founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of th. 

ſors of the civil law refiding th this wy rl ll 
reſide the judge of the arches court. of Canterbur 7 
admiralty, of the prerogative court, &c, with 5 Cie 
who all live, as to diet and lodging, in a collegiate = —_— 
moning together: whence the appellation of Doctors G 8 
Their houſe being conſumed in the great fire, the Me 
Exeter-houſe in the Strand, till 1672; when their fo d 
was rebuilt, at their own expence, in a very ſplendid m. oO 
To this Collge belong 34 proctors; who make themſel ear 
for their clients, manage their cauſes, &c, See Procron. 1 
who, by ſeveral charters, and acts of parli 1 London; 
and his ſucceſſors, have certain e e aha 
though a graduate in phyſick of any univerſity word 7; a, 
licenſe under the faid College-ſeal, practiſe phyſick, = ; Without 
ſeven miles of London; nor even in any other part Xf o ne 
unleſs he have taken the degree in one of our own TS 
with power to adminiſter oaths, fine and impriſon 9 
that and ſeveral other particulars: to ſearch the a © 8 
ſhops, Sc. in and about London, to ſee if their Fin. ＋ 
wholſome, and their compoſitions according to the form "ef 
bed by the ſaid College in their diſpenſatory. 5 
By the ſaid charter they are allo freed from all troubleſome wy 
= as to ſerve on juries, be at keep watch, provide arms, 
This ſociety had antiently a Colle in Knichtrider- 

gift of Dr. Linacre, phyſician to E Henry VIII. on 
they have had a houſe built them by the famous Dr. Harve 1 
165 2, at the end of Amen: ſtreet, which he endowed with h 
whole inheritance in his life-time; but this being burnt in the 
great fire in 1666, a new one was erected at the expence of he 
fellows, in Warwick-Lane ; with a noble library, given part] 
by the marquis of Dorcheſter, and partly by Sir Theodor, 
Mayerne. | 

Of this College there are a preſident, four cenſors, and twelve 
electors : the cenſors have, by charter, power to ſurvey, govern 
and arreſt all phyſicians, or others practiſing phyſick, in, Fg within 
ſeven miles of London; to fine, amerce, and impriſon them at 
diſcretion. — — 
The number of fellows was antiently thirty, till king Charles II. 
increaſed their number to forty; and king James II. giving them 
a new charter, allowed the number of fellows to be enlarged, 


he Profeſ. 
9 likewiſe 
Judge of the 


ſo as not to exceed fourſcore ; reſerving to himſelf and ſucceſ- 


ſors, the power of placing and diſplacing any of them Tor the 
future. | 

The Colle are not very rigorous in aſſerting their privileges; 
there being a great number of phyſicians, ſome of very good abi- 
lities, who practiſe in London, &c. without their licenſe, and 
are connived at by the College : yet, by law, if any perſon, not 
expreſly allowed to practiſe, take on him the cure of any diſeaſe, 
and the patient die under his hand, it is deemed felony in the 
practicer. 

In 1696, the College made a ſubſcription, to the number of forty- 
two of their members, to ſet on foot a diſpenſatory, for the relief 
of the ſick poor: ſince that, they have erected two other diſpen- 


ſatories. See DisPENSATORx. 


The Jews, and Egyptians too, have had their Colleges; the chief 
GRESHAM-CoLLEGE, or COLLEGE of Philſopby; a Collie 


of the firſt were thoſe of Jeruſalem, Tiberias, Nardea, Pompo- 
dita, Sura, and Babylon: this laſt is ſaid to have been inſtituted 
by Ezekiel, and to have ſubſiſted in the time of Mahomet. 
Colleges of this kind have been generally in the hands of thoſe 
conſecrated to the offices of religion: the Magi in Perſia, the 
Gymnoſophiſts in the Indics the Druids in Gaul and Britain, 
had the care of cducating youth in the ſciences. See Drvip, 
Ma cr, Sc. 

After chriſtianity became eſtabliſhed, there were almoſt as many 
Colleges as monaſteries ; Charlemaign, in his capitulars, enjoining 
the monks to inſtruct youth in muſick, grammar, and arithme- 
tick: but, this, calling tlie monks from their ſolitude, and taking 
up too much of their time, the care of the Collzzes was at length 
put into the hands of thoſe who had nothing elſe to do. See 
SCHOOL. | 

In the canon law, it is faid, three perſons make a Calle, tres col- 
legium ſuciunt.— The Callgges in London, are, 

Siox-ColLEOGE, or the College of the London clergy ; which has 
been a religious houſe time out of mind, ſometimes under the 
denomination of a priory, ſometimes under that of a ſpittal, or 
hoſpital: at its diſſolution under 31 Hen. VIII. it was called El- 
ſyn's Spittle, from the name of its founder, a mercer, in 1329. 
At preſent, it is a compoſition of both, viz. a College for the 
clerzy of London, who wer: incorporated in 1631, at the requeſt 
of Dr. White, under the name of the Preſident and Fellnus of 
S1ox-CoLLEGE ; and an hoſpital for ten poor men, and as many | 


women. Sce HosPITAL. 


CoLLEGE of Heralds, or COLLEGE of Arms, a cor 


founded by Sir Thomas Greſham, and endowed with the revenue 
of the Royal-Exchange : one moiety of this endowment the 
founder bequeathed to the mayor, and aldermen of London, and 


their ſucceſſors, in truſt, that they ſhould find four able perſons 


to read within the College, divinity, geometry, aſtronomy, and 
muſick; and to allow each, beſides lodging, fifty pounds per aum. 
The other moiety he left to the company of mercers, to find 
three more able perſons, to read civil law, phyſick, and rhcto- 
rick, on the ſame terms; with this limitation, that the ſeveral 
leurers ſhould read in term-time, every day in the week, ex- 
cept Sundays; in the morning in Latin, in the afternoon the 
fame in Engliſh : that in muſick to be only read in Engliſh. 

In this College formerly met the royal ſociety, that noble academy, 
inſtituted by king Charles II. and celebrated throughout the 
world, for their improvements in natural knowledge. See their 


hiſtory and policy, under SOCIETY. 
52 of Heral poration ſound- 
ted them ſeveral pri- 


ed by charter of king Richard III. who gran See Hk- 


vileges; as, to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, Cc. 


RALD, | 5 
They had a ſecond charter from king Edward VI. and a hon 


n the reign 


built near Doctors- Commons, by the earl of Derby, i eg 
of king Henry VII. was given them by the duke of Norfolk, in 


the reign of queen Mary; which houſe is now rebuilt. ant 
Of this collegiate ſociety, are three officers filed kings of on 


= 


ige AMO See KixG e Six Heralds. See 
And four Purſuivants. See PURSUIVANT. 
CoLLeGes of Conmen Low. See Ins of Court, and Chancery. 


Jilabled Soldiers, Seamen, &c. See HosPITALS. 
COLLEG F * the article COLLEGIATE. 


COLLEGIANS, 


ſaid to be all a ee ee 2 
mnunicate in the College, but meet twice a- year from 

Holland at Kinsbcurgh, 2 village two miles from Leyden, 

where they communicate together ; admitting every one that 

imſelf, without regard to his ſe or opinion. They 

preſents himſeli, without regar , is diſpoſed 

_ OG rec officiates as he is diſpoſed. 
never baptize without dipping. : 

COLLEGIATE, or CoLLEGIAL Churches, are thoſe which have 

no biſhop's ſee, yet have the antient retinue of the biſhop, the 
canons, and pr See Cyunrcn, CANON. Sc. 
Such are, among us, Weſtminſter, Rippon, Windſor, &c. go- 
verned by deans and chapters. See Dax and CHAPTER. | 
Of theſe Callggiate churches, there are two kinds; ſome of roval 
foundation, others of eccleſiaſtical foundation: each of them, in 
matters of divine ſervice, are regulated in the ſame manner as the 
cathedrals. See CATHEDRAL. | ; f 
There are even ſome Collegiate churches which have the epiſcopal 
rights. Some of theſe churches were antiently abbies; which, 
in time, were ſccularzed. See ABBY. | 
The church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, was antiently a cathe- 
dral ; but the revenues of the monaſtery being by act of parlia- 
ment 1* Elz. veſted in the dean and chapter, it commenced a 
Col cgiate church. In ſeveral cauſes, the ftiling it Cathedral, in- 
ſicad of Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter, has occationed error in 
the plc:dingzs. 

CoLLEGIAT# Auditors. See the article AUDITOR. 

Vergers of Col LECGCILIATE Churches. See VERGER. ; 

COLLETICS,* CorLreTica, in medicine, ſuch remedies as join, 
and glue together the ſeparated parts, or lips of a wound, or ul- 
cer; and thus re- eſtabliſn them in their natural union. See AG- 
GLUTINANT, WouxD, Sc. 

The word comes from the Greek xc , ſomething that 
has the virtue of gluing together: of 4, g/uten. 
Colletics are more deficcative than farcotics ; but lefs ſo than epu- 
lotics. See Sa xcorics, and EyULoTICs.—Among Colletics are 
ranked litharge, aloes, myrrh, &c. 

COLLINS's Quadrant. See the article QUaprRAnT. 
COLLIQUATION, in pharmacy, the action of melting toge- 

ther two, or more ſolid ſubſtances; or rendring them liquid by 
fuſion, or diſſolution; as wax, mucilages, &c. by heat; gums, 
Sc. by moiſture. See Fusron, Diss0LUTION, &c. 

CoLLIQUATION is alſo uſed to expreſs ſuch a temperament, and 
diſpoſition of the animal fluids, as proceeds from a too lax com- 
pages; whereby they flow off through the ſeveral glznds, and 

particularly through thoſe of the skin, faſter than they ought ; 
which occaſions fluxes of many kinds, but moſtly, profuſe, greaſy, 
clammy ſweats. Sce Swear, c. 

If this Coliguation continue, it generally terminates in an heQic 
fever, and is uſually a concomitant of one. See HE cTH Ic, Con- 
SUMPTION, c. 

The curative intention in this caſe, is the giving a better conſi- 
ſtence to the Juices by balſamicks and agglutinants; and the har- 
dening of the ſolids by ſubaſtringents. Hence, 

COLLIQUATIVE Ever, is a fever attended with a diarrhæa, or 
profuſe ſweats, from too looſe a contexture of the fluids. See 
CoLLiQUAT1on, and FEVER. 

COLLEEUM. Sce the articie Col isz um. | 

COLLISION, the friction, or percuſſion of two bodies moving 
violently with different directions, and daſhing againſt each other. 
See PERCUSSION. 

COLLUSION, a ſecret underſtanding between two parties, who 
plead, or proceed fraudulently againft each other, to the prejudice 
of a third. See PREvARICATION. 

In the canon law, Calluſian, in matters of benefices, vacates the be- 
— and incapacitates the perſon from holding any benefice at 

COLLUM, in anatomy. See Nxck, and Cervix. 

CoLLI interſpinales. See the article InTERSPINALEs. 

CoLLI intertranſuerſales. See InTERTRANSYERSA LES, 

CoLLI tranfverſalis. See the article TrANsvERsA Ls. 


COLLUTHIANS, a religious ſect, who roſe about the 
of the fourth century ; 


Arius, by Alexander patriarch of Alexandria. 
Several people being i 
among the reſt, Colluthus, a 
took a pretence ſor holding ſeparate i 
22 ordination of prieſts; as if he 
pr ing a neceſſity for this ity, i 

To his ſchiſin he added bs wy 
ate the wicked ; that he was 


They are 


on occaſion of the oro” amy. 


and ecs 
F e 
order to oppoſe Arius. 
teaching, that God did not cre- 
not author of 


men, Tc. He WAS condemned in A council Ae, chat befal | 


; COL 


COLLYRIDIANS, antient hereticks, denominated from a little 

cake, called by the Greeks Cellyrida, which they offered to the 
virgin X , 
This ſect, it ſeems, conſiſted chiefly of Arabian women, ho, 
out of an extravagance of devotion to the virgin, met on a Cer- 
tain day in the year, to celebrate a ſolemn feaſt, and to render di- 
vine honours to Mary as to a goddeſs; eating the cake which 
they offered in her name.—St. Epiphanius, who relates the hiſto- 
ry of this ſuperſtitious ceremony, laughs at it. 

COLLYRIUM,* in medicine, an external remedy, appropriated 
to diſeaſes of the eyes. See Eve. 

The word comes from the Greek xoaaupioy ; and that, according 


to Martinius, from xoxAey Toy puy ; becauſe it glues up, and pre- 
vents defluctions. 


There are two kinds of Collyriums; the one liquid, the other dry: 

— Liquid Colhriums, vyeoz0aauzre, are compoſed of ophthalmic 

powders, or waters; as roſe- water, plantain- water, that of fen- 

nel, eyebright, &c. wherein they diſſolve tutty, white vitriol, or 
ſome other proper powder. 

The ary Collyria, Engoxonaupre, are troches of rhaſis, ſugar-candy, 

iris, tutty prepared, &c. blown into the eye with a little pipe. 

CoLLYRIUM is alſo a name given to unguents uſed for the ſame 

purpoſe ; as unguent of tutty, and ſeveral others. | 

CoLLYRIUM is alſo a denomination given, though improperly, to 

ſome liquid medicines uſed againſt venereal ulcers. | 

COLOCYNTHIS. See the article CoLoQUINTIDA. 

COLON, in grammar, a point, or character formed thus [ : ] 
ſerving to mark a pauſe, and to divide the members of a period. 
See POINTING; ſee alſo PERIoD, CoMMA, and SEMICOLON. 
Grammarians generally aſſign the uſe of a Colm to be to mark the 
middle of a period ; or to conclude a ſenſe leſs perfect than the 
dot, or period—but, a ſenſe leſs perſect than the period, is an ex- 
preſſion extremely vague and indeterminate. See PER 10D. 
Others ſay, a Cohn is to be uſed when the ſenſe is perfect, but the 
ſentence not concluded—hut neither is this over- clear and expreſs. 
Add to this, that in practice our beſt writers confound the Colon 
with the ſemicolon. 

F. Buffier attempts to fix the uſe of the Colm ; but does not much 
diftinguiſh it from the ſemicolon : he preſcribes the uſe of either, 
indifferently; and calls them by a common name, intermediate 
pointings; as being mediums between the comma, and full- point 
or period. Their uſe, according to this author, is to diſtinguiſh 
the ſupernumerary members of a period. 

By ſupernumerary members, are meant, ſuch as the precedent _ 
ones do not raiſe any expectation of; i. e. ſuch parts, as have in- 
deed a dependence on what goes before, even though what goes 
before has a compleat ſenſe, independent hereon: v. gr. The Au- 
guſtan age was ſo eminent for good poets, that they have ſerved as 
madels to all others: yet did it not yield any goed tragic poets, Where 
the ſupernumerary member, and the uſe of the Colm are obvious. 
The moſt obvious and ſenſible uſe of the Colon, he adds, is when 
the ſupernumerary member is diſtinguiſhed by ſome conjunction; 
as, notwithſtanding, however, but, except that, unleſs, inaſmuch as, 

yet, ſince, the rather as, provided that, c. 

Some, indeed, uſe the Colon in the middle of long periods, with- 
out any regard to ſupernumerary members : which cuſtom was 
probably introduced, to mark that the breath is here to be taken 
almoſt as much as in a common period, in the place where the 
ſupernumerary period commences. But this, at beſt, is arbitrary ; 
and the intermediate pointings may always be omitted in a pe- 
riod, if there be no ſupernumerary member; i. e. if there be no 
ſubſequent member, but what is expected from the precedent. 
As to the occaſions where the Colon is to be uſed, rather than the 
ſemicolon, there is nothing preciſe to be ſaid of it ; except that 
the Calin ſhews the ſupernumerary member more detached, and 
ſets it at a greater diſtance from the reſt ; and therefore marks 
a longer pauſe than the ſemicolon. | | 
Accordingly, it ſeems preferable to the ſemicolon before conjun- 
ctions adverſative, reſtriftive, conditional, c. as, nevertheleſs, 
but, excepting that, hawever, otherwiſe, provided that. Again, 
where the ſupernumerary phraſes not only ſuppoſe the precedent, 
but depend on them for their regimen, and are, as it were, new 
parts thereof; there the ſemicolon ſeems preferable to the Colon. 
v. gr. You are regardleſs of the goodneſs of God, who firſt choſe you ; 
a God who is only jealous 4 your heart for your own happineſs ; a 
Cod who could be equally glbrious in deſtroying you by his juſtice, as in 
Javing you by his mercy. Or thus: The diſcourſe conſiſted of tba 
parts; in the firft was ſhewn the neceſſity of fighting 3 in the ſecond, 
the advantages that would redound from it. 
But this difference, it muſt be owned, has a dependence on ſome- 
thing that influences all the points, and ſways the whole doctrine 
of punQuation ; viz. the length, or ſhortneſs of the members 
and periods : for when the phraſes are long, we point higher than 
when ſhort. | 
A later author, in an ingenious diſcourſe, de ratione interpungendi, 
marks the office of the Colon, and wherein it differs from the ſe- 
micolon, &c. more preciſely : a Colm, on his principles, ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe conjunct members of a ſentence, which are ca- 
pable of being divided into other members ; whereof one, at leaſt, 
is conjunct. See SENTENCE. 
Thus, in the ſentence, as we cannot diſcern the ſhadow moving 


alang the dial. plate, ſo the advances we make in knowledge are only 
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percerved 


perceived by the diſtance gene over; the two members being both 
ſimple, are only ſeparated by a comma: in this, as we percerve 
the ſhadnu to have moved, but did not perceive it moving 3 ſo our ad- 
ances in under/landing, in that they conſiſt of ſach minute fleps, are 
only perceivable by the diſtance ; the ſentence being divided into 
two equal parts, and thoſe conjunct ones, fince they include 
others; we ſeparate the former by a ſemicolon, and the latter by 
commas: but in this, as we perceive the ſhadow to have moved 
along the dial, but did not perceive it moving ; and it appears the 
graſs has grown, though no body ever ſaw it grow: ſo the advances 
we make in knowledge, as they conſiſt of ſuch minute ſleps, are only 
perceivable by the diſtance The advancement in knowledge 1s 
compared to the motion of a ſhadow, and the growth of graſs; 
which compariſon divides the ſentence into two principal parts : 
but ſince what is ſaid of the movement of the ſhadow, and like- 
wiſe of the growth of graſs, contains two ſimple members, they 
are to be ſeparated by a ſemicolon ; conſequently, a higher point- | 
ing is required to ſeparate them from the other part of the ſen- 
tence, which they are oppoſed to: and this is a Colon, See 


PUNCTUATION. | Rae 
Coron,* in anatomy, denotes the ſecond of the thick inteſtines. 


See INTESTINE. 
Some derive the word from xe, to retard; in regard it is in 
the folds of this inteſtine that the excrements are ſtopped and 
formed. Others fetch it from xo on account of its capacity: 
Others again from #«a2Ze73a1, to be tormented; in regard of the 
grievous pain it frequently undergoes. —lIt is from this part that 

the colic takes its name. See Col io. 

The Colhn is placed between the cæcum and rectum, and is wider 

than either of them: in length it is eight or nine hands.—lt be- 

gins where the ilion ends, viz, in the cavity of the os ilium, on 
the right ſide ; whence, aſcending by the kidney on the ſame ſide, 
it paſſes under the concave ſide of the liver, to which it is ſome- 
times tied, as likewiſe to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow 
in that place: then it runs under the bottom of the ſtomach to 
the ſpleen in the left ſide, to which it is alſo knit; from thence 
it turns down to the left kidney; and thence paſſing in form of 
an S, it ends at the upper part of the os ſacrum in the rectum. 
At the beginning of this gut, there is a valve formed by the pro- | 
duction of the inmoſt coat of the inteſtines in this place; which 
hinders the excrements, when once fallen into the Colon, from re- 
turning again to the ilium. See VALVE. 
Tt has a ſtrong ligament, which running along its upper fide, 
from the ilium to the rectum, ſtrengthens it againſt the weight 
of the excrements, and draws it together into cells; which, with 
the valvulz conniventes, retard the paſſages of the excrements, 
that we may not be continually obliged to be going to ſtool. See 
EXCREMENT. | 
The fleſhy fibres of its ſecond coat are greater and ſtronger than 
thoſe of the other inteſtines; becauſe a greater ſtrength is requi- 
ſite to cauſe the excrements to aſcend. 
The chief deſign of the Color's ſurrounding the abdomen, and, 
with the rectum, touching all the parts contained in it, ſeems to 
be, that by immediate fomentation with clyſters, they might be 
eaſed of their maladies. See CLYSTER. 
MEso-CoLon. See the article MESO-CoLox. 
COLONEL,* an officer in the army, who has the command in 
Chief of a regiment, either of horſe, foot, or dragoons. See RE- 
GIMENT. 

Skinner derives the word from colony; being of opinion, the 
chiefs of colonies called coloniales, might give the name to chiefs 
of forces. See CoLony. 

In the French and Spaniſh armies, Colonel is confined to the in- 
fantry and dragoons : the commanding officer of a regiment of 
horſe, they uſually call mere de camp. 

CoLonEL-LIEUTENANT, is he who commands a regiment of 
guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perſon of the firſt 
eminence is Colonel. See GUARDs, GENDARMES, &c. 

Theſe Colmels Lieutenants have always a Colonel's commiſſion, and 
are uſually general officers. See OFFICER, &c. 

LIEUTENANT-CoLON EL, is the ſecond officer in the regiment ; 
who is at the head of the captains, and commands in the abſence 
of the Colonel. See LIEUTENANT. 

Licutenant-Colmel of horſe, or dragoons, is the firſt captain of the 
regiment. See CAPTAIN. 

COLONNADE, a periſtyle of a circular figure ; or a ſeries of co- 
lumns diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated within-ſide, See PERI- 
STYLE. 

Such is that of the little park at Verſailles, which conſiſts of 22 
Tonic columns; all of ſolid marble, and without incruſtation. i 

A Palytyle CoLoNNADE, is that whoſe number of columns is too 
great to be taken in by the eye at a ſingle view. Such is the Co- 
hnnade of the place of St. Peter at Rome; which conſiſts of 
284 columns of the Doric order, each above four foot and an 
half diameter; all of Tiburtine marble. 

COLONY,* Corox 14, a company of people, of all ſexes and 
conditions, tranſported into a remote province, in order to culti- 
vate, and inhabit it. Sze PLANTATION. 

# Originally, the word Colony, ſignified no more than a farm; i. e. 
the habitation of a peaſant, colonus, with the quantity of land ſuf- 
ficient for the ſupport of his family: guanium colonus unus arare 


The ordinary ſymbol they engraved on their medals, was, either 


COLOPHONY, a reſinous ſubſtance prepared of turpentine by 


COLOQUINTIDA,* or CoLocynTHIs, 
ple; the fruit of a plant of the ſame name, 


poterat. | 


We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of Colm;-; + 4 | 
or diſcharge the inhabitants of a — 7 Dee eaſe, 
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become too numerous, ſo that 
ently ſubſiſt, 3 they cannot any longer 


The ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſhed by victorious pri 
in the middle of vanqui | een then and people 
obedience. e OT keep them in We and 
The third may be called Colonies o : 
it is trade is the fole occaſion and 8 en effect, 
It was by means of the firſt kind of Cabnies. t, 
the deluge, the eaſt, firſt, and ſucceſſiyely al 
the earth became inhabited : and without mention; 
of the Phænician and Græcian Colonies, fo meg Fg any thin 
ſtory, it is notorious that it was for the eftabliſhmene * 
lonies, that during the declenſion of the empire, thoſ- . 
barbarous nations, iſſuing, for the generality, out of © x 
wo gas bi mg 1 _ the other ſouthern bender 
; and after ſever ivided is 5 
_ inhabitants, EOS OE Ge 
or the ſecond kind of Colonies, the Ro 
than any other people; and that to Ge 
made from the weſt to the eaſt, Every one knows h 
cities in Gaul, Germany, Spain, and even England, y k 1 
ſelves on their having been of the number of Roman 0 * 
Laſtly, the Colonies of commerce, are thoſe eſtabliſhed b e 
French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other nations withi th . 
laſt centuries, and which they continue ſtill to eſtabliſh ; D = 
parts of Aſia, Africa, and America; either to keep ur © OO 
e ere with the natives, or to cultivate the ne * oy 
nk gar _ indigo, tobacco, and other commodities, See 
The principal of this kind of Colonies, are i e 2 
ther America, northern and ſouthern; „ be * 
Canada, Virginia, New-England, Carolina, la Louiſiane Acad 
Hudſon's Bay, the Antilles Iſlands, Jamaica, Domingo. 2 q % 
other lands, —In Africa, Madagaſcar, Cape of Good Ho Ca x 
Verd, and its iſlands, and all thoſe vaſt coaſts, extended deve 4 
far as to the red ſea.—Laſtly, in Aſia, the famous Batavia of ba 
Dutch; Goa, Diu of the Portugueſe ; and ſome other leſs c f 
ſiderable places of the Engliſh, French, and Danes. 5 
There were two kinds of Colonies among the Romans; thoſe ſe 
by the ſenate; and the military ones, conſiſting of old ſollen, 
broken and diſabled with the fatigues of war, who were thus 25 
vided with lands, as the reward of their ſervices. See BExBE rick, 
The Colmes ſent by the ſenate, were either Roman, or Latin; 
i. e. compoſed either of Roman citizens, or Latins.— The Cab 
mes of Roman citizens had the right of ſuffrages ; but had no 
part in the offices or honours of the republick. The inhabitants 
of Latin Colhnies, had no right of ſuffrages without an expreſs 
permiſſion, See CITIZEN, &c. 
According to Ulpian, (J. 1. D. de Cenſ.) there were other Calmies 
which had little more than the name ; only enjoying what they 
called jus italicum, i. e. they were free from the tributes and taxes 
paid by the provinces.—Such were the Colemies of Tyre, Berytus, 
Heliopolis, Palmyra, c. 
M. Vaillant has filled a volume in folio with medals ſtruck by the 
ſeveral Colonies, in honour of the emperors who founded them. 


COnvyeni. 


that ſome age 
ges aft 
| the other pars of 


them more 
queſts they had 


an eagle; as when the Veteran legions were diſtributed in the 
Colmes: or a labourer, holding a plough drawn by a pair of ox- 
en; as when the Colony conſiſted of ordinary inhabitants. On all 
the medals are ſeen the names of the decemviri, who held the 
ſame rank, and had the ſame authority there, as the conſuls had 
at Rome. See DEcEmviR. | 
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boiling it in water, till when cold it becomes of a hard conſiſt- 
ence, See TURPENTINE. 

The chief uſe of this drug is in the cure of venereal ailings, ſemi- 
nal weakneſſes, the whites in women, &c. The apothecaries 
make it into pills, which they roll in liquorice-powder, or cover 
over with gold-leaf, and call them turpentine pills. 

It is alſo uſed by muſicians, to rub the hairs of their bow withal; 
the effect whereof is, that the gum cleaning the hairs, and commu- 
nicating to them a tenacious quality, prevents their ſliding too cafi- 
ly over the ſtrings; and promotes that trembling which forms the 
ſound. 

The common Coltphoy, or black roſin, is ſaid to be procured from 
the turpentine of the mountain pine, The oil being drained from 
this by diſtillation, what remains in the {till is the Colophony. 
To be good, it muſt be ſhining and odoriferous; and when 
thrown on the fire, render a ſmoke like that of frankincenſe. 
Pliny fays, Colphony took its name from Colophon, a city of Tonia, 
whence it was firſt brought. It is now frequently called Spany® 
wax, or Gracian reſin, as it is brought from the one or the other of 
thoſe countries. It is found to warm, dry, ſoften, and aggluti- 


nate, and uſually enters the compoſition of plaiſters and unguents. 
uſually called bitter ap- 


brought from the 
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Levant ; about the bigneſs of a large orange. 


* The word comes from the Greek xonoxuy9rs, 2 nam 
given it, in regard it xc xe, modes be belly. 
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1 js of conſiderable uſe in medicine, but moſtly in of 

arc gente? own the violence of its operation rendring it 
unſafe to be given inwardly in extemporaneous preſcriptions, ex- 


cept with great caution. 


: , ; Fl 
as an ingredient, in the confectio hamec, and mo 

3 wary ſuch caſes as require purging) 15 _—_— 
with great ſucceſs. It is one of the moſt violent perry f 
known; inſomuch that it excoriates the paſſages to that degree, 
as ſometimes to bring away blood, and induce a . 
Sometimes it is taken boiled in water, or ſmall beer, in : ru- 
ctions of the menſes; which, in ſtrong conſtitutions, is often at- 
tended with ſucceſs. Some women have got a trick of taking it, 
in the ſame manner, in the beginning of pregnancy, to procure 


abortion; which it often effects by the violence of its operation. 


he powder of Colaquintida is ſometimes uſed externally, with 
tow oe. in e emplaiſters, c. with remarkable 8 
ceſs againſt worms; and ſome, for the ſame purpoſe, oregon 
the pulp, given clyſter-wiſe. In the iliac paſſion, clyſters of Co- 
loquintida have been found of ſervice, after moſt other medicines 


have failed, 
Troches made of Colocynthis are called troches of albandal: they 


are prepared by cutting the Colbquintida very ſmall, and reducing 


it to a fine powder in a mortar, rubbed with oil of ſweet almonds; 
adding gum tragacanth, and maſtic afterwards, See T ROCHE. 
COLORBASIANS. See the article COLARBACTANS. 
COLORISATION, or CoLoRATION, in pharmacy, a term ap- 
plied to the ſeveral changes of colour which bodies undergo in 
the various operations of nature, or art; as by fermentations, lo- 
tions, coctions, calcinations, &c. See CoLOUR, Cor ou RING, 
and DyING. | | 
COLOSSAL Column, See the article COLUMN. 
COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of enormous, or gigantic ſize. See STA- 
TUE. 
The moſt eminent of this kind was the Colgſſus of Rhodes, a ſtatue 
of Apollo, ſo high, that ſhips paſſed with full fails betwixt its 
legs. It was the workmanſhip of Chares, a diſciple of Lyſippus; 
who ſpent twelve years in making it; it was at length overthrown 
by an earthquake, after having ſtood 1360 years. Its height 
was ſixſcore and ſix foot: there were few people could fathom its 
thumb, Ec. | | 
Some criticks obſerve, that the Coloſſus of Rhodes gave its own 
name to the people among whom it ſtood; and that many, at 
leaſt among the antient poets, call the Rhodians, Coleſſrans ; 
hence they advance an opinion, that the Coloſſians in ſcripture, 
to whom St Paul direQs his epiſtle, are, in reality, the inhabi- 
tants of Rhodes, Of this ſentiment are Suidas, Calepine, Mun- 
ſter, &c. | 
W hen the Saracens became poſſeſſed of the iſland, the ſtatue was 
found proſtrate on the ground : they ſold it to a Jew, who load- 
ed goo camels with the braſs. 
The baſis that ſupported it was of a triangular figure, its extremi- 
ties were ſuſtained with fixty pillars of marble. There was a 
winding ſtair-cafe to go up to the top of it; from whence one 
might diſcover Syria, and the ſhips that went into Egypt, in a 
great looking-glaſs, that was hung about the neck of the ſtatue. 
Among the antiquities of Rome, there are ſeven famous Coloſſus's : 
two of Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of Nero, one of Domitian, 
and one of the Sun. 
COLOSTRUM, or CoLosTRA, in medicine, beechings : the firſt 
milk in womens breaſts after delivery. See MILk. 
The name is alſo given to a diſeaſe which this thick coagulated 
milk occaſions, | | 
COLOUR, Coro, in philoſophy, a property inherent in light, 
whereby, according to the different ſizes, or magnitudes of its 
parts, it excites different vibrations in the fibres of the optick 
nerve; which propagated to the ſenſorium, affect the mind with 
different ſenſations. See LiGur. 
Or, Colhur may be defined a ſenſation of the ſoul, excited by the 
application of light to the retina of the eye; and different, as that 


light differs in the degree of its refrangibility, and the magnitude 


of its component parts. See SENSATION. 

In the former view, therefore, light is the ſubject of Colour; in 
the latter it is the agent. See its properties under the article 
LICHT. 

Various are the opinions of antient and modern authors, and of 
the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers, with regard to the nature and o- 
rigin of the phænomenon Colour: the moſt popular opinion, is 
that of the Ariſtotelians; who maintain Colour to be a quality re- 
ſiding in the coloured body; and to exiſt, independently of light. 
dee QUALITY. | 

The Carteſians come nearer the matter: they own, that as the 
coloured body is not immediately applied to the organ, to occa- 
ſion the ſenſation; and that as no body can affect the ſenſe but 


by immediate contact; the coloured body does not excite the 


ſenſation of itſelf, or contribute any thing to it, otherwiſe than 


by Moving ſome interpoſed medium, and by that the organ of 
icht. 


They add, that, as we find that bodies do not affect the ſenſe in 
the dark, light only occaſions the ſenſe of Colrur, by moving 


brown: its infide is full of kernels 
cn rote Coleynths be uſed. Both the 


the organ; and that coloured bodies are no further concerned 
than as they reflect the light with a certain modification: the 


differences in their Colours ariſing from a difference in the texture 
of their parts, whereby they are diſpoſed to reflect the light with 


_ this or that modification. 


But it is to Sir Iſaac Newton we are owing for a ſolid and conſi- 
ſtent theory of Colours; built on ſure experiments, and ſolving all 
the phænomena thereof: his doctrine is as follows, 

It is found by experience, that rays, or beams of light, are com- 
poſed of particles very heterogeneous, or diflimilar to each other: 
i. e. ſome of them, as it is highly probable, are larger, and o- 
thers leſs. For a ray of light, as FE, (Tab. Optics, fig. 5.) being 
received on a refracting ſurface, as AD, in a dark place, is not 
wholly refracted to L; but ſpilt, as it were, and diffuſed into ſe- 
veral radioli, or little rays, ſome whereof are refracted to L, and 
others to the other intermediate points between L and G; i. e. 
thoſe particles of the light which are the moſt minute, are of all 
others the moſt eaſily and moſt conſiderably diverted, by the a- 
Eton of the refracting ſurface, out of their rectilinear courſe to- 
wards L: and the reſt, as each exceeds another in magnitude, ſo 
is it with more difficulty, and leſs conſiderably turned out of its 
right line to the points between L and G. See REFRANGIB1- 
LITY. 

Now, each ray of light, as it differs from another in its degree of 
refrangibility, ſo does it differ from it in Colour this is warranted 


by numerous experiments. "Thoſe particles, v. gr. which are moſt 


refracted, are found to conſtitute a ray of a violet Chur; i. e. in 
all probability, the moſt minute particles of light, thus ſeparately 
impelled, excite the ſhorteſt vibrations in the retina; which are 
thence propagated by the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the 
brain, there to excite the ſenſation of violet Colour; as being the 
moſt dusky and languid of all Colgurs. 

Again, thoſe particles which are the leaſt refracted, conſtitute a 
radiolus, or ray of a red Colour ; i. e. the largeſt particles of light 
excite the longeſt vibrations in the retina; ſo as to excite the ſen- 
ſation of red Cohur, the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all others. 
See RED. 

The other particles being in like manner ſeparated, according to 
their reſpective magnitudes, into little rays, excite the interme- 
diate vibrations, and thus occaſion the ſenſations of the interme- 
diate Colours; much in the ſame manner as the ſeveral vibrations 
of the air, according to their reſpective magnitudes, excite the 
ſenſations of different ſounds. See ViBRATION. 

To this it may be added, that not only the more diſtin and no- 
table Colours of red, yellow, blue, Sc. have thus their riſe from 
the different magnitude and refrangibility of the rays; but alſo 
the intermediate degrees or ſhades of the ſame Colour; as of yel- 
low up to green, of red down to yellow, c. 

Further, the Colours of theſe little rays, not being any adventi- 
tious modifications thereof, but connate, primitive, and neceſſa- 
ry properties; as conſiſting, in all probability, in the magnitudes 
of their parts, muſt be perpetual and immutable; i. e. cannot 
be changed by any future refraction or reflection, or any modi- 
fication whatſoever, | 

This is confirmed by abundance of experiments; all endeavours 
having been uſed, after ſeparating a coloured ray from thoſe of 


bother kinds, to change it into ſome other C/5ur, by repeated re- 


fractions, but to no effect. Apparent tranſmutations of Colours, 
indeed, may be effected; viz. where there is an aſſemblage, or 
mixture of rays of different kinds; the component Colors never 
appearing in their natural hue in ſuch mixtures, but always al- 
layed and tempered with each other : whence reſults a middling 
kind of Colour, which, by refraction, may be ſeparated into the 
component ones: and thoſe after ſeparation, being remixed, re- 
turn to their former Colour. | 
Hence, the tranſmutations of Colburs, by mixing thoſe of diffe- 
rent kinds, are not real; but mere appearances or deeeptions of 
the ſight : for the rays being again ſevered, exhibit the ſame Co- 
hours as at firſt, Thus, blue and yellow powders, well mixed, 
appear to the naked eye green; yet, without having paſſed any 
alteration, when viewed through a microſcope, the blue and yel- 
low particles ſtill appear diſtinct. 

Hence there ariſe two kind of Colours, the one original, and ſim- 
ple, produced by homogeneal light; or by rays that have the ſame 
degree of refrangibility, and the ſame magnitude of their parts: 
ſuch as red, yellow, green, blue, a violet purple, orange, and 
indigo; with all their intermediate teints and gradations. 


The other kind of Colour is ſecondary, or heterogeneous ; compound- 


ed of the primary ones, or of a mixture of rays differently refran- 
gible, Oc. 
There may alſo be ſecondary Colours produced by compoſition, 
like the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of homogeneal light, 
as to the ſpecies or appearance of the Colour ;. but not as to the 
permanency, or immutability thereof. Thus, yellow and blue 
make green; red and yellow, orange; orange and yellowiſh 
green, yellow: and in the general, it any two Colours be mixed, 
which in the ſeries of thoſe generated by the priſm, are not too 
far apart, from their mixture reſults that Cour, which in the 
faid ſeries is found in the mid-way between them: but thoſe ſitu- 
ated at too great a diſtance do not ſo. 
Indeed, the more any Colour is compounded, the leſs perfect and 
vivid it is; by too much compoſition they may be diluted and 
weakened 
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weakened till they ceaſe. By compoſition there may likewiſe be 
produced Colours not like any of thoſe of homogeneal light. 
The moſt extraordinary compoſition is that of whiteneſs; for to 
this, all the primary Colours abovementioned are required ; and 
theſe to be mixed in a certain degree. Hence it is that white is 


the ordinary Colour of light; light being nothing elſe but a con- 
fufed aſſemblage of rays of all Colours, See WHITENESS. 


If the rays of different Colours do thus begin to be ſeparated by 


one refraction of one ſingle ſurface; that ſeparation is much pro- 
moted, fo as even to become ſenſible to the eye by a double refra- 
ction. This is obſerved in the two ſurfaces of any glaſs ; provi- 
ded thoſe ſurfaces be not parallel: but, of all others, it is moſt 
ſenſible in the two faces of a triangular priſm ; the phænomena 
whereof, as they are the touchſtone of all theories of Colours 3 
and as they contain the foundation of that here delivered, we 
ſhall lay down as follows. | a 
1*. The rays of the ſun, tranſmitted through a triangular priſm, 
exhibit an image of various Colours, (the chief whereof are red, 
ellow, green, blue, and violet) on the oppoſite wall. 

he reaſon is, that the differently coloured rays are ſeparated by 
refraction : for the blue rays, v. gr. marked with the dotted line, 
(Tab. Optics, fig. 6.) which begin to be ſeparated from the reſt 
by the ſirſt refraction in 44, of the ſide c a of the priſm 4 bc, (as 
alſo in the firſt ſurface of the globe of water a h c, fig. 7.) are ſtill 
further ſeparated in the other fide of the priſm bc, (as allo in their 
egreſs out of the globe abc) by a ſecond refraction in ce, in the 
ſame direction as the former: whereas, on the contrary, in the 
plain glaſs abc f, fig. 9. (as alſo in the priſm ge, fig. 8. now 
placed in another ſituation) thoſe blue rays which begin to be ſe- 
parated from the reſt in the firſt ſurface, in d d, by a ſecond re- 
fraction, the contrary way, paſs out parallel, i. e. remixed with 
all the Calburs of the other rays, 
20. Tlus image is not round, but oblong; its length, when the 
priſin is an angle of 60 or 65 degrees, being five times its breadth. 
The reaſon is, that ſome of the rays are refracted more than o- 
thers; and by that means, exhibit ſeveral images of the ſun, ex- 
tended lengthwiſe, inſtead of one. | 
3. Thoſe rays which exhibit yellow, are turned further from 
the rectilinear courſe, than thoſe which exhibit red; thoſe which 
exhibit green, than thoſe which exhibit yellow: but, of all others, 
thoſe which exhibit violet the moſt: Accordingly, if the priſm 
through which the light is tranſmitted be turned about its axis, 
ſo as the red, yellow, green, &c. rays be projected, in order, 
through a narrow aperture into another priſm, placed at the di- 
ſtance of about 12 feet; the yellow, green, &c. rays, though 
falling through the ſame aperture, in the ſame manner, and on 
the ſame point of the ſecond priſm, will not be refracted to the 
ſame place as the red, but to a point at ſome diſtance from it; 
on that fide to which the rotation is made. 
This is what Sir Iſaac Newton calls the experimentum crucis: be- 
ing that which led him out of the difficulties into which the firſt 
phenomenon, &c. had thrown him; and plainly ſhewed a dif- 
ferent degree of refrangibility, and a different Colour correſpond- 
ing thereto in the rays of light: and that yellow rays, v. gr. are 
more refracted than red ones, green ones more than yellow ones, 
and blue and violet ones moſt of all. 
4”. The Cohurs of coloured rays, well ſeparated by the priſm, 
are not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing an illuminated me- 
dium, nor by their mutual decuſſation, their bordering on a deep 


ſhadow, nor their being reflected from any natural body, or re- | 


tracted through any one, in a place howſoever obſcure. 

The reaſon is, that Colours are not modifications ariſing from re- 
fraction, or reflection, but immutable properties; and ſuch as be- 
Jong to the nature of the rays. 

5. An aſſemblage of all the kinds of coloured rays, collected 
either by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens, or a concave mirror, 
or in any other manner, form what we call whiteneſs; yet each 
of theſe, after decuſſation, becoming ſeparated, again exhibits 
its proper Colour : for, as the ray was white before its parts were 
ſeparated by refraction; ſo, the parts being remixed, it becomes 
white again: and coloured rays, when they meet together, do 
not deſtroy one another, but are only interſperſed. 

Hence, a red, green, yellow, blue, and violet Colour, being 
mixed in a certain proportion, appear whitiſh, i. e. are of ſuch 
a Colour as ariſes from white and black mixed together: and if 
there were not ſome rays abſorbed and loſt, would be plainly 
white. In like manner, if a paper cut into a circle, be ſtained 
with each of thoſe Colours, ſeparately, and in a certain propor- 


tion; then ſwiftly turned round its centre, ſo as the ſpecies of 


Colours be mixed together in the eye, by the briskneſs of the mo- 


tion; the ſeveral Cobours will diſappear, and the whole paper ap- 


pear of one continued Colour ; which will be a mean between white 
and black. 


6°. If the rays of the ſun fall very obliquely on the inner ſurface | 


of a priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be violet; thoſe tranſ- 
mitted, red, 

For, the rays were coloured before any ſeparation; and by how 
much they are the more refrangible, by ſo much they are the 
more eaſily reflected; and by that means are ſeparated. 

79, If two hollow priſms, the one filled with a blue fluid, the 
other with a red one, be joined together, they will be opake ; 
though each, apart, be tranſparent, * 9 5 | 


** 


ed through a paper pierced with two holes, appears double, and 


CoLouRs of thin laminæ, or plates. —As rays of different Colours are 


It is found, by experiment, that the difference of Colhur of a 


Hence, an homogeneous colour in a plate, is ſaid to be of the fir 


CoLoURS 3 natural bodies. Bodies only appear of different Calurs, 


For, the one tranſmitting none but blue 
none but red ones; the two together will A te biber 
8ů. All natural bodies, * ones, view * Frag all, 
priſm held to the eye, appear briated, or bordereg ough a 
ſide with red and yellow, and on the other with blue ae 9 
For, thoſe fimbriæ are the extremes of entire ima violet. 
8 1 4 of any kind, as they are more or leſs r ges, which 
exhibit, nearer, or at a greater diſtan 

the object. : 5 e 
9. If two priſms be ſo placed, as that the red of t | 
purple of the other meet together, in a paper fit 3 
incompaſſed with darkneſs; the image will 2 . 
viewed through a third priſm, held to the e 
it will appear double; the one red, the 5 purple 

In like manner, if two powders, the one perfectly rel the am 
blue, be mixed any little body covered pretty deep : = Nu 
mixture, and viewed through a priſm held to the e 4 5 this 
_ oe par OK, = one red, and the other bh: i. 3 
the red and purple of blue ra ſe . 
3 purp are leparated by their unequal re. 


109, If the r ays tranſmitted throu h a conve ? 

on a paper ere they meet in a — he j 
light and ſhadow will appear tinged with a red Cot 5 4 of 
they be received beyond the focus, with a blue one N 
Becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the red rays, being : 


. ſomewhat m 
refracted, are the higher; but, in the ſecond, aft oo 
in the focus, the blue ones, ; > ater decuſſation 


119. If the rays about to paſs through either ſi 

be Senor the interpoſition . any 3 3 
eye; the extremes of bodies, placed as if viewed through a ls 
will appear tinged with Colours; though thoſe not very 120 * 
For then, the rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the pupil will 
be ſeparated by refraction into Colours; without beine diluted 
with the admixture of the intercepted rays, which would be re- 
fracted in a different manner. —And hence it is, that a body view- 


and the 


ppear pa r 


alſo tinged with Colours. 


ſeparated by the refraction of priſms, and other thick bodies: o 
are they ſeparated, though in a different manner, in the thin 
lamellæ, or plates of any pellucid matter, v. gr. the bubbles raiſe] 
in water, thickened by ſoap, &c. For all lamellæ, under a de- 
terminate thickneſs, tranſmit rays of all Cohurs, without reſlect- 
ing any at all: but, as they increaſe in thickneſs, in arithmetical 
proportion, they begin to reflect, firſt, blue rays; then, in or- 
der, green, yellow and red, all pure: then, again, blue, green, 
yellow, red, more and more mixed and diluted; till, at length, 
arriving at a certain thickneſs, they reflect rays of all Colours per- 
fectly intermixed, vix. white. 

But, in whatſoever part a ſlender lamella reflects any one Cahur, 
v. gr. blue; in that part it always tranſmits the oppoſite Colour, 
v. gr. red, or yellow. 


plate does not depend on the medium that incompaſſes it; but 
the degrees of vividneſs does: cæteris paribus, the Colbur will be 
more vivid, if the denſer medium be incompaſſed with the rarer. 
A plate, ceteris paribus, reflects more light as it is thinner; as 
far as a certain degree of thinneſs, beyond which it reflects no 
light at all. | 

In plates whoſe thickneſſes increaſe in the arithmetical proportion 
of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. If the firſt, or thin- 
neſt, reflect any homogeneal ray, the ſecond will tranſmit it; 
the third, again, will reflect it: and thus is the ſame ray alter- 
nately reflected and tranſmitted; i. e. the plates correſponding to 
the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. will reflect the {ame rays that 
thoſe correſponding to the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. tranſmit. 


order, if the plate reflect all the rays of that colour. In a plate 
whoſe thinneſs is triple the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the ſecond order. 


in another, whoſe thinneſs is five times that of the firſt, it 1 ſaid 


to be of the third order, Tc, 
A Cobur of the firſt order is the moſt vivid of any; and, ſuccel- 
ſively, the vividneſs of the Colour increaſes, as the quantity of i 
order increaſes: the more the thickneſs of the plate is increaſed, 
the more Colours it reflects; and thoſe of more different orders. 
In ſome plates, the Colour will vary as the poſition of the cy 
varies; in others it is permanent. 


bur 
as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflect rays of this or that C 5 
— or of this or that Colour more abundantly than any _ 
hence bodies appear of that Colour which ariſes from the mix 
of the reflected rays. See Bop. g 
All natural 3 conſiſt of very thin, tranſparent 23 
which, if they be ſo diſpoſed, with regard to each —_ c 
there happen no reflections or refractions in their inter! _ 
bodies become pellucid, or tranſparent: but if their inte 0 
ſo large, and thoſe filled with ſuch matter; Or, ſo Rang "A — 
regard to the denſity of the parts themſelves) as that ry s 
en a number of reflections and refractions within the n , ; ur 
body, in that caſe, becomes opake. See TRANSPARENCY, 4 
OrAcir x. | 0 
The rays which are not reflected from an opake body, pen Ls 


COL 


. ſuffering innumerable reſlections and refracti- 
22 ml Ts « voy, "ra to the particles of the body it- 
ſelf. | lebt 
opake body grows hot the ſooner, as it reflects ig 
2333 188 Fr ſee why a white body, which reflects 
almoſt all the rays that ſtrike upon it, heats much more ſlowly 
than a black one, which reflects ſcarce any. See HEAT, 
Ess, Oc. 
16 K that conſtitution of the ſurface of bodies whereon 
their Colur depends; it muſt be obſerved, that the ſmalleſt cor- 
puſcles, or firſt particles whereof ſurfaces are made up, are mo 
thin and tranſparent, and ſeparated by a medium of a different 
denſity from the particles themſelves. In the ſurface, then, of 
every coloured body, are innumerable ſmaller thin plates, corre- 
ſponding to thoſe of bubbles: wherefore, what has been obſer- 
ved of thoſe, may be underſtood of theſe. 
Hence we gather, that the Colour of a body depends on the den- 
ſity and thickneſs of the parts of the body, between the pores of 
the ſurface: that the Colour is more vivid and homogeneous, as the 
parts are thinner; that ceteris paribus, the ſaid parts are the 
thickeſt when the body is red; and the thinneſt when violet: 
that the parts of bodies are uſually much denſer, than the medium 
contained in their interſtices; but that in the tails of Recs, 
in ſome ſilks, and generally, in all bodies whoſe Colmur yaries ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the eye, it is leſs: and that the Colour 
of a body is leſs vivid to the eye, as it has a denſer medium with- 


in its pores. ; 9 
Now, of the ſeveral opake bodies, thoſe conſiſting of the thinneſt 
lamellæ are black; thoſe conſiſting either of the thickeſt lamellæ, 
or of lamellæ very different from each other in thickneſs, and on 
that account fitted to reflect all colours, as the froth of water, &c. 
are white: thoſe, again, conſiſting of lamellæ, moſt of which 
are of ſome intermediate thickneſs, are blue, green, yellow, or 
red; inaſmuch as they reflect the rays of that particular Colour, 
much more copiouſly than that of any other Colour ; moſt of 
which laſt they either abſorb and extinguiſh, by intercepting 
them, or elſe tranſmit. 

Hence it is, that fome liquors, v. gr. an infuſion of lignum ne- 
phriticum, appear red, or yellow, if viewed by reflected light ; 
and blue by tranſmitted light: and gold leaves yellow in the for- 
mer circumſtances, but green or blue in the latter. | 

To this may be added, that ſome of the powders uſed by painters, 
have their Colour changed by being very finely ground; which 
muſt be occaſioned by the comminution or breaking of their ſmall 
parts into others ſtill ſmaller; juſt as a lamella has its Colour alter- 
ed, by altering its thickneſs. | | 

In fine, thoſe old phænomena ariſing from the mixture of liquors 
of different Colours, can no way be better accounted for, than from 
the various actions of the faline, &c. corpuſcles of one liquor, 


with the coloured corpuſcles of another: if they unite, the maſs 


will either ſwell or ſhrink, and thereby its denſity will be altered; 
if they ferment, the ſize of the particles may be diminiſhed, and 
thereby coloured liquors may become tranſparent : if they coagu- 
late, an opake liquor may be produced of two tranſparent ones. 
Hence, it is eaſy to ſce why a coloured liquid, in a glaſs of a co- 
nical figure, placed between the eye and the light, appears of a 
difterent Colour in different parts of the veſſel ; there being more 
and more rays intercepted, as they paſs through a longer or a 
ſhorter ſection of the veſſel: till, at the baſe, they are all inter- 
cepted; and none ſeen but thoſe reflected. 

From the various Cohaurs of natural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, the bigneſs of their component parts may be eſtimated : 
tor that the parts of bodies do properly exhibit the ſame Colour 
with a lamella of equal thickneſs, provided the denſity in both 
be the ſame. See Boy, ParTiCLE, c. 


For the diſtinct properties, &c. of the ſeveral CoLouRs. See BLACK, 
WHITE, BLUE, Sc. ſee allo Rainpow, Ec. 

CoLous, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to the 
teints produced by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and applied. 

The principal Colours uſed by painters, are red, and white lead 

or ceruſs; yellow okers; ſeveral kinds of earth, as umber, c. 


beſide orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, gambooch, lake, vice, | 


verdeter, indigo, vermillion, verdegreaſe, ivory, black biſtre, 
lampblack, ſmalt, ultramarine, and carmine; each of which, 


with the manner of preparing them, their uſes, 6c. ſee under 


their reſpeCtive heads, LEAD, CERUss, CINNABAR, VERMIL- 
LION, ULTRAMARINE, c. 


Of theſe Colours, ſome are uſed 
co, others in water, 


and MIGNATURE; ſee alſo PainTiNnG, CoLouRING, Cc. 
Dark, and light Co Lou RS. Under theſe two claſſes, the painters 
reduce all the Colburs they uſe: under hight Colours are compre- 
hended white, and all thoſe which approach neareſt it; and un- 
der dark Colours, black, and all thoſe which are obſcure and earth 
3 biſtre, Cc. | 5 
ample and mineral COLOURS, is another diviſion amon in- 
ters: under ſimple colours, they range all thoſe uſed * dont 
illuminers, &c. extracted from vegetables; and which will not 
bear the fire: as the yellow made of ſaffron, of French berries, 
Cc. lacca, and other tinctures extracted from flowers. The reſt 


are mmeral, drawn from metals, &c. and able to bear the fire : 


- 2 are uſed in enamelling. See ExAMELLINC. 


ground in oil, others only in freſ- 


and others for mignature, See FResco, | 


COL 


Changeable and permanent Co lou ks, is another diviſion of Colours : 


b changeable, are meant thoſe which depend on the ſituation of 
objects with regard to the eye; as that of taffetas, of a pigeon's 
neck, &c. See Evanip. —The laſt, however, being atten- 
tively viewed with a microſcope, each fibre of the feathers ap- 
pears compoſed of ſeveral little ſquares, alternately red and green; 
ſo that they are really fixed colours. 

Kircher ſays, that the changeable Colours obſerved in the wings of 
pigeons, peacocks, &c, ariſe from the feathers being tranſparent, 
and of a figure reſembling a priſm; and conſequently the light's 
being differently refracted from them. On the contrary, the 
re permanent Colours, are not exhibited by refraction, but 
reflection. 


M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two different gradations, or 


ſeries's of Colours, from white to black; the one white, yellow, 


red, and black; the other, white, blue, violet, and black. See 
PAINTING. 


cal Colours. See the article Loc Al. 


Mater Colours. See the article WATER, 
CoLouR, in dying.—There are hve ſimple, primary, or mother- 


colburs, uſed by the dyers; from the mixture whereof all the 
other Cohurs are formed: theſe are blue, red, yellow, brown, 
and black; each of which ſee under their proper head, BLukE, 
Rep, Cc. 

Of theſe Colours, variouſly mixed and combined, they form the 
following Colours; panſy, blue, red: from the mixture of blue 
and ſcarlet, are formed amaranth, violet, and panſy: from the 
ſame mixture of blue and crimſon-red, are formed the columbine, 
or dove- colbur, purple, crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and crimſon violet. 
It may be obſerved, that they give the name crimſon, to all Co- 
hours made with cochineel. See CRIM SON, COCHINEEL, c. 
Of blue, and red madder, they likewiſe make purple, pepper- 
colour, tan-colour, and dry roſe. The ſame blue, with red half in 
grain, makes amaranth, tan-colour, and dry rofe. Blue, and half 
red crimſon, compoſe amaranth, tan-colour, dry roſe, a brown 


panſy, and ſurbrun. 


Blue and yellkw. Theſe two Colours, mixed together, compoſe a 


yellow green, ſpring green, graſs green, laurel green, brown green, 
dark green; as well as ſea green, parrot green, and Cabbage green, 
Sc. Theſe three laſt Colours are to be leſs boiled than the 
firſt. 

Note, with regard to green, there is no ingredient or drug in 
nature that will dye it; but the ſtuffs are dyed twice, firſt in blue, 
then yellow. See GREEN, 


Blue and broum. Theſe two Colurs are never mixed alone; but 


with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineel, they 
form ſeveral Colurs. | 


Red and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two Coburs, as 


gold-yellow, aurora, marigold, orange, nacarat, granat-flower, flame- 
colour, Sc. are made with yellow, and red of madder; ſcarlet 
being leſs proper, as well as too dear. 


Red and broum. Of theſe two Colours are formed cimamon-colour, 


cheſnut, musk, bears-hair, and even purple; if the red be that of 
madder, 


Yellow and brown, The Colurs formed from theſe two are all the 


ſhades of feuille-morts, and hair-colours. 
It may be obſerved, that though we ſay, there are no Colours, or 
ſhades, made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures ; it is not that none 


can be made; but only that they are more eaſily formed from 
the mixture of other Colours. See DYING. 


CoLouUR Vine. See the article WINE. | 
CoLoUR, in heraldry. —The Colours generally uſed in heraldry, are 


red, blue, black, green, and purple; which, by the learned in that 
ſcience are called gules, azure, ſable, vert, or ſinople, and purpure. 
Tenne, or tawny, and ſanguin, are not ſo common. Sce each Co- 
52 under its proper article Gu LES, AZURE, VERT, SINOPLE, 
c. | 
As to yellow and white, called or and argent, they are metals, 
not Colours. See OR, and ARGENT. 
Theſe Colours and metals are ſometimes alſo expreſſed in blazon 
by the names of precious ſtones; and ſometimes by thoſe of pla- 
nets, or ſtars.— Thus, or is called /o, and topaz; argent, luna, 
and pearl; gules, mars, and ruby; azure, jupiter, and ſapphire ; 
ſable, /atufn, and diamond; vert, venus, and emerald; purpure, 
mercury, and amethyſt; tenne, the dragon's-head, and hyacinth ; 
and ſanguin, the drager's-tail, and ſardenyx. See Sol, PEARL, 
SATURN, &c. 
It is a general and fundamental rule in blazon, not to place Colmr 
upon Colour, nor metal upon metal. That is, if the field be of 
a Colour, the bearing muſt be of a metal: though this rule, on 
ſome occaſions, and in ſome circumſtances, is diſpenſed withal ; 
as in the diminutions and differences which diſtinguiſh the young- 
er from the elder branches of families; and in the extremities of 
animals tongues, claws, horns, &c. In which caſes Colour may 
be on Cokur, and metal on metal, without falſe heraldry. 
Oenomaus is ſaid to have firſt invented the diſtinction of Colours, 
to diſtinguiſh the quadrillæ of combatants at the Circenſian games: 
the green for thoſe who repreſented the earth; and the blue for 
thoſe who repreſented the ſea, See Facriox. 
Hence the antient cavaliers took occaſion to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in their tournaments, by habits, plumes, and ribbands of 
different Colours; which were ordinarily thoſe of their miſtreſſes, 
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and were the ſymbol of ſome paſſion, or quality. Hence alſo the 
origin of Colburs in liveries. See LIVERY. | 
Corovks, in the military art, include the banners, flags, enſigns, 
Ec. of all kinds, bore in an army, a fleet, or the like. See 
FLAG, STANDARD, ENSIGN, c. 

FiBL D-Colouns. See the article FIELD. | | 
Col ouns, are alſo uſed both in the Latin and Greek churches, to 
diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and feaſts celebrated therein. ; 
In the Latin church are only regularly admitted five Colours, bis, 
white, red, green, violet, and Hach the white for the myſteries of 
our Saviour, the feaſts of the virgin, thoſe of the angels, ſaints, 
and confeſſors; the red for the myſteries and ſolemnities of the 
holy ſacrament, the feaſts of the apoſtles and martyrs; Se for 
the time between pentecoſt and advent, and from epiphany to 
ſeptuageſima; violet in advent, chriſtmas, in vigils, rogations, 
and in votive maſſes in time of war: laſtly, black for the dead, 
and the ceremonies thereto belonging. Cloths of gold and ſilver, 

and embroideries, ſerve indifferently for all ſolemnitics. 
In the Greek church, the uſe of Cours is almoſt obliterated, as 
well as among us: red, among them, was the Cour for chriſtmaſs 
and the dead; as black is {till for the laſt among us. Sec MoURN- 
ING. 

Corout, in law, is a probable, or plauſible plea; though in reality 
falſe at bottom; and only calculated to draw the trial of the cauſe 
from the jury to the judge. See PxETE XT. 


Thus, e. gr. in an action of treſpaſs for taking away the plain- | 


tiff's beaſts, the defendant urges, that before the plaintiff had any 
intereſt in them, he himſelf was poſſeſſed of them, as his proper 
goods; and delivered them to A. B. to deliver to him again, when, 
Sc. and A. B. gave them to the plaintiff: and the plaintiff, ſup- 
poling the property to be in A. B. at the time of the gift, took 


them; and the defendant took them again from the plaintiff ; | 


whereupon the plaintiff brings his a&tion.—This is a good Colour, 
and even a good plea, Doct. and Stud. 
CoLouR of office, is when ſome unjuſt action is done, under coun- 
tenance of office, or authority. See OFFICE. 
To CoLouR ſtrangers goods, is when a freeman allows a foreigner to 
enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his name. See ALIEN. 
CoLoURABLE Tirle. See the article TITLE. | 
COLOURING, in painting, the manner of applying, and con- 
ducting the colours of a picture; or the mixture of lights and 
ſhadows, formed by the various colours, employed 1n a painting. 
See CLAIR-OBSCURE. x 
The Coloring is one of the principal branches of painting. M. 
Felibein divides the painter's art into three parts; the deſign, the 
compoſition, and the Colouring. The Colouring ſtrikes the moſt 
but among maſters it always gives place to exactneſs of deſign, 
See PAINTING. 
De Piles obſerves, that the word Colouring, in its confined ſenſe, 
is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory-piece ; ſcarce at all to a Jandskip. 
He adds, that the term Colouring relates more immediately to the 
carnations than any thing elſe. 
The Celburing, in its general ſenſe, takes in whatever relates to 
the nature and union of Colburs; their agreement, or antipathy; 
how to uſe them to advantage in light and ſhadow, fo as to ſhew 
a relievo in the figures, and a ſinking of the ground: what re- 
| Htes to the aerial perſpective, i. e. the diminution of colours by 
means of the interpoſition of air; the various accidents and cir- 
cumſtances of the luminary and the medium; the different lights, 
both of the bodies illuminating and illuminated; their reflections, 
ſhadows, different views, with regard either to the poſition of the 
eye, or the object: what produces ſtrength, boldneſs, ſweetneſs, 
Sc. in paintings well coloured: the various manners of Colouring, 
both in figures, landskips, Oc. 
Doctrine of COLOURING. Colcurs are confidered, either in reſpect 
of their uſe, or their ceconomy and diſpoſition. 
1ſt, With regard to their uſe. They are either in oil, or water: 
thoſe in oil, again, may either be conſidered with a view to their 
preparation, or application. 
In the preparation of oil colour s, care muſt be taken that they be 
ground ſine; that in putting them on the pallet, thoſe which will 
not dry of themſelves, be mixed with oil, or other dryers; and 
that the tinged colours be mixed in as ſmall quantities as poſſi- 
ble. 
For their application, it is conſider'd either with regard to the 
kinds of painting, in works of various colours, or in thoſe of one 
ſingle colour. | 
For the fi in the larger pieces, the colours are either laid on 
full, ſo as they may be impaſted, or incorporated together, which 
makes them hold the more firmly. 
Or elſe they mix thoſe more agreeable ones, which dry too hard, 
and too haitily, with a little colour, and the cleareſt of the oil: 
but, in both caſes, the colours are to be laid on ſtrong at firſt ; 
it being eaſy to weaken thoſe that are to be thruſt back, and to 
heighten the others: the touches to be bold, by the conduct of 
a free and. ſteady pencil; that the work may appear the moſt 
finiſhed at a proper diſtance, and the figures animated with life 


and fpirit. | | | 
COLUMBUS.——Congregation of St. CoLUMBUS is the name of à 


Fer glazed colours, care muſt be taken that the under-colour be 
painted ſtrong, and that it be a body-colour, and laid ſmooth. 
In finiſhed works, which are to be viewed near at hand, they 


with one fingle colour; and laying the other co 


Colouring and Non-CoLOURING drugs: thus the dy 


COLUMBINE, a kind ct violet-colour, called alſo 


congregati formerly of great extent; 
gregation of regular canons, fo yof g e 


proceed, either by applying each colour in its place; preſerving | 
their purity, without fretting or tormenting them, but ſweetly 


COL 
ſoftening off their extremities: or by filling up all the preat park 


to form the little things, upon it: which i lours, which are 

way, but more apt to decay. NR TR expeditious 

For the ſecond: the kinds ae in one colour a : 
re 


vi. camieux, where the degradations of colours of objects 2 
| A 


off, are uſually ma by ligh TOP error 
relievo, which is 1 of r and baſp. 
and colour: in both theſe, the colours 45 Whatſoever ma | 
8 c. © Wrought dry. See 
or water-colours, they ate wrought yario:; 
ſtemper, where the colours are l 55. bz. in i. 
is uſed on all kinds of matter: in freſco, or Ines Which method 
tar; where the colouring muſt be quick 4 8 on freſh mor- 
and with much care and neatneſs, laying each : e dry not; 
and intermingling them by parcels: in backs um hace, 
lours are mixed with gum, and the pencil d t r the co- 
and waſhings: in miniature, for ſmall and dels 3 as in paint 
_ colours are to be very fine and clean, = epi ; Where 
and wrought i : 
moe — 8 in dots or points. See DrsrEM ER, 1 | 
But in all the kinds of painting, both in oi PL 
cially the latter, care Ry 9 liſtemper, eſpe- 
all the parts marked out, ere any colours be 2 * Axed, and 
For the 2 part of colouring, or the ceconom y and di f 
of in paintings; regard is either had, firſt. to OW penſing there. 
e S 
ment: or, ſecon l a agree- 
of the work. Bod Lobos umon and Fleas 
For the qualities, it muſt be obſerved, th : ; 
and gives the briskneſs and heightening rig i ee light, 
like darkneſs, obſcures and effaces the objects . a apron 
off the light parts; and by that they ſerve each Tk rag oe 
the objects. A proper choice to be made of colou TOY 
much charged manner to be avoided ; both in ng the too 
red colours are not to be affected, as rather reſembling. t 7 
when flead than the skin; and all bright glowing 3 the fleſh 
skin, how delicate ſoever, being always of a g ö 5 
the drapery, where the painter has his whole ſtock f 3 on 
chuſe out of, to procure a good effect; and in che! ws 2 
diſpoſe thoſe colours near one another, which mutually = f 
l 8 other's force and briskneſs; as red and green, en 
To manage them ſo, as that they be accomm 
fects of the great parts of light 2 colour: rags ” - 
_ N the _ _ and make them more looked at: aan 
em forwards, or keeping them back, a ing to the 
and the dee of e ; OOTY man 
For the ei, of colours, they either regard the union, or the 
economy: with reſpect to the firſt, care muſt be taken that the 
be laid fo as to be ſweetly united, under the briskneſs of rock 
principal one; that they participate of the prevailing light of the 
piece; and that they partake of each other by the communication 
of light, and the help of reflection. 
For the Economy in managing their degrees, regard is to be had to 
the contraſt, or oppoſition intervening in the union cf the co- 
lours, that by a ſweet interruption, the briskneſs, which other- 
wiſe fades and palls, may be raiſed: to the harmony, which makes 
the variety of colours agree; ſupplying and ſuſtaining the weak 
neſs of ſome by the ſtrength of others; neglecting ſome place,, 
on purpoſe to ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the fight, and to en- 
hance thoſe which are to prevail through the piece: to the degra- 
dation, where, the better to proportion the colours that jall be- 
hind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be preſerved in their purity, 
as a ſtandard, for thoſe carried afar off to be compared by, in or- 
der to juſtify the diminution: regard being always had to the qua- 
lity of the air, which, when loaded with vapours, weakens the 
colours more than when clear: to the ſituation of the colours, 
where care muſt be taken, that the pureſt and the ſtrongeſt be 
placed before, or in the front of the piece; and that by their 
force, the compound ones, which are to appear at a diſtance, 
be kept back; particularly, the glazed colours to be uſcd in the 
firſt rank: laſtly, to the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the nature 
of the matters, or ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, opake or tran- 
ſparent, poliſhed or 10ugh, See CARNAT1ON, CONTRAST, D- 
GRADATION, c. 
ers diſtin- 
guiſh their materials; the firſt are applicative, and communicate 
their colours to the matters boiled in them, or paſted through 
them; as woad, ſcarlet, grain, cochineel, indigo, madder, turme- 
ric, c. 
The ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuffs, and other mat- 
ters; and to extract the colour out of the coloring ingredients; 25 
allum, ſalt, or cryſtal of tartar, arſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, com- 
mon falt, ſal armoniac, ſal gemmæ, agaric, ſpirit of wine, bran, 
aſe-Hour, wheat, ſtarch, lime, and aſhes. Sce DYING. 
drue-colrur. 


See COLOUR, and DYING. 

having 
under it an hundred abbies, or monaſteries, in the Briti 
See CONGREGATION, and CANON. 0 


4 inci nona or chief of the order, according to 
| * _ 2 according to others, at Londonderry : 
others will have it in the iſland of Huy, or Hi, or — * 
Called Ycolmkil, to the north of Ireland, not far N 25 _ C 
There is a rule in Iriſh verſc, ſuppoſed to have been y 
8. Columbus to his canons. See RULE. EIN 
COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar, made to ſupport, 


building. See PILLAR; BUILDING, Oc. 1 
| 2 is he principal, or reigning part of an architectoni- 


. See ORDER. 2 | 
- 5 laws and properties of this eminent member or 
architecture are thus deduced, —Every fulcrum or ſupport, 5 
much the more perſect as it is the firmer, or _ — grea K 

appearance of firmneſs: and hence all columns, or pi ys 2 

to have their baſe; or foot, broader than themſelves. ee ” | G 

Again, as a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more ea * 

removed out of their place than a truncated cone, or pyramid, 

on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude : the figure of _— 

ought not to be cylindrical ; nor, that of a pilaſter, pyrami rol j 

but both the one and the other to be contracted or dimin1 = 

i. e. to grow leſs and leſs, like a truncated cone, and a truncat 

pyramid. Sec DIMINUTION. | 

For the me reaſon, the loweſt parts of columns ought to be cy- 

lindrical, that of pilaſters pyramidial : hence, again, as columns 

are more firm, if their diameter bears a greater proportion to 
their height, than 1f it bore a leſs: the greater ratio is to be cho- 
ſen, where a large weight is to be ſuſtained and leſs where a leſ- 
ſer. Further, as the deſign of a column is to ſupport a weight, it 
muſt never be ſuppoſed without an entablature: though a column 
raiſed on an eminent place, ſo as to leave no room to fear its being 
thruſt out of its place, needs no pedeſtal. See ENTABLATURE, 

and PE DES TAL. © 6 

The entire column, in each order, is compoſed of three principal 

parts, the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital. See the proportions of 

each under its reſpective head, CAP: TAL, Cc. 

Each of theſe parts, again, is ſubdivided into a great number of 

leſſer, called members, or mouldings: ſome whereof are eſſential, 

and found in all colimns; others are only accidental, and found 

in particular orders. See MOULDING, ORNAMENT, &c. 

Columns are different, according to the ſeveral orders they are 

uſed in; and likewiſe, not only with regard to their order, but 

alſo to their matter, conſtruction, form, diſpoſition, and uſe.— 

With regard to order we have the | 

Tuſcan COLUMN, the ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple of all the columns. 
See TUSCAN. ; 

Its height, according to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vignola, is ſe- 
ven diameters, or fourteen modules; according to Scamozzi, 
fifteen modules; to De Lorme, twelve; to Trajan's column, ſix- 

_ tecn.—lts diminution, according to Vitruvius, is one fourth of 
the diameter; according to Vignola, a fifth; and according to 
Trajan's commn, A ninth. Its ſeveral parts, mouldings, &c. ſee 
under their proper heads. And the entire hgure, ſee repreſented 
in Tab. Architecture, fig. 24. 

Doric Coluu, is ſomewhat more delicate: its ſhaft is adorned 
with flutings: its height, according to Vitruvius, is from four- 
teen to ſifteen modules; to Scamozzi, ſeventeen; to Vignola, 
ſixteen ; in the Colifeum, nineteen ; in the theatre of Marcel- 
lus, fifteen two thirds, Its diminution, according to the theatre 
of Marcellus, twelve minutes; to the Coliſeum, four minutes 
and a half. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 28. ſee alſo the article 
Dokic. 

Ionic Co Lux, is more delicate ſtill : it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by the volute in its capital; and by its baſe. See VoLUTE. | 
Its height, according to Palladio, is ſeventeen modules one third; 
according to Vignola, eighteen. Its diminution, in the temple of 


COL 


ſtance, makes the Doric columns of temples, ſhorter than thoſe 
of porticos behind theatres; Palladio gives a greater hcight to 
columns ſtanding on pedeſtals, than to thoſe which have none; 
and Serlio makes his calumm a third ſhorter, when inſulate, or de- 
tached, than when contiguous to a wall. 

But notwithſtanding the diverſity of height in calumms of the 
ſame order in different authors, they ſtill bear a like proportion 
in the ſeveral orders compared with each other ; by which they 
go increaſing, as the orders are leſs maſſive. 

But this augmentation is greater in ſome ordonnances than in 0- 
thers; for in the antique it is but of five modules, or ſemidiame- 
ters, for the five orders: the ſhorteſt column, viz. the Tuſcan, be- 
ing fifteen modules; and the longeſt, the Compoſite, twenty. In 
Vitruvius, this increaſe is alſo of five modules; but commences 
from fourteen modules, and ends at nineteen. The moderns uſu- 
ally make it greater: Scamozzi makes it five modules and a halt; 
Palladio and Serlio, fix. 

From the ſeveral proportions of columns aſſigned by ſeveral authors, 
M. Perrault has drawn a new one; which is a mean, between 
the extremes of the reſt, — Thus, he makes the Tuſcan columm 
fourteen modules two thirds; which is a kind of mean between 
the Tuſcan of Vitruvius, fourteen, and that of Trajan's column, 
eighteen: the height of the Doric columm he makes ſixteen mo- 


dules; which is a mean between the fourteen of Vitruvius, and 


the nineteen of the coliſeum: the Ionic he makes ſeventeen mo- 
dules one third; which is a mean between the ſixteen of Serlio, 
and the nineteen of coliſeum: the Corinthian column he makes 
eighteen modules two thirds ; as being a medium between the ſix- 
teen modules fix minutes of the temple of the Sibyl, and the 
twenty modules ſix minutes of the three celunins of the Roman 
forum : laſtly, the Compoſite column, by the ſame rule, he makes 


twenty modules; that height being a mean between the arch of 


Titus, and the temple of Bacchus. | 

Indeed, the rule he proceeds by ſeems very reaſonable ; viz. that 
the progreſſional advance of each co/umm in the different orders be 
equal: ſo that having ſettled the whole progreſſion, from the 
Tuſcan to the Compoſite, at five modules ten minutes; this be- 


ing a mean between the five modules of the antique, and the five 


and a half of the moderns; he divides this ſum, which is 160 mi- 
nutes, into four equal parts, giving forty minutes to the progreſ- 
ſion of each order: this makes the Tuſcan column fourteen mo- 
dules twenty minutes; the Doric becomes ſixteen, the Ionic ſe- 
venteen ten minutes, the Corinthian eighteen twenty minutes, 
and the Compoſite twenty modules. SeePRoPOR TION and Dia- 
METER, © | | 
For the diſtinguiſhing characters of each order of columns, ſee 
ORDER.—PFor the matter of columns, ſee STONE, MARBLE, Oc. 
For their uſe and application; ſee Bu1LDIxnG.—For the ran- 
ging of columns, and the ſpaces to be obſerved between each; ſee 
INTERCOLUMNATION. | 


Corus, different with regard to their matter. 
Fuſible COLUMN. Under this term are comprehended, not only ca- 


lumns of various metals, and other fuſible matters, as glaſs, &c. but 
alſo thoſe of ſtone, ſaid to have been caſt ; the ſecret of which, 
ſome will have us believe to have been known to the antients. 


Hydraulic COLUMN, is that whoſe ſhaft appears to be of cryſtal, be- 


ing formed by a number of little threads of water, falling ſrem 
holes made in a girt of metal, at equal diſtances, by-means of a 
pipe mounting through the middle thereof, As in the gardens at 
Verſailles. 


Hydraulic CoL.umn, alſo denotes a column from whoſe top proceeds 


a jet d' eau, to which the capital ſerves as a baſon ; whence the 
water deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpirally around the 
ſhaft,—Such are the Ionic columns of the caſcade of the Belvidera 


at Freſcati ; and thoſe of the vineyard Matthei at Rome. 


concord, ten minutes and a half; of fortuna virilis, ſeven and a | Moulded CoLumn, is that made by impaſtation, of grave! and flints 


half; coliſeum ten minutes. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 32. ſee 
alſo Ionic. | 

Corinthian COLUMN, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of all the co- 
lumns.—lts capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, and with 
caulicoles ; whence ſpring out little volutes. See CoRI N THIAN 
and CAULICOLE, | 
Its height, according to Vitruvius, and many remains of antique 
porticos, temples, c. is nineteen modules; according to Serlio, 


of divers colours, bound together with a cement, which grows 
perfectly hard, and receives a poliſh like marble. | 


The ſecret of making theſe, it appears the antients were maſters 


of, by the columns lately diſcovered near Algiers; which are 
doubtleſs the ruins of the antient Julia Cæſarca: on all theſe is 
found the very ſame inſcription in antique characters, the con- 
tours, accents, and even faults, being repeated in every ſhaft: an 
inconteſtable proof of their being moulded. | 


eighteen ; to the coliſeum, 17.17; to the three columns in the Tranſparent COLUMN, any column made of tranſparent matter; as 


campo vaccino, twenty; the baſilica of Antoninus, twenty.—lts 
diminution, according to the temple of peace, fix minutes and a 
half; the pantheon, ſix one eighth; temples of Sibyl and Fau- 


were thoſe of cryſtal in the theatre of Scaurus, mentioned b 
Pliny ; and thoſe of tranſparent alabaſter, in the church of St. 
Mark, at Venice. 


ſtina, eight; Conſtantine's arch, ſeven; portico of Septimius, ſe-| Fater-CoLumn, is a fort whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet eau; 


ven and a half. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 26. 

Compoſite COLUMN, has two rows of leaves in its capital, like the 
Corinthian; and angular volutes, like the Ionic. See ComyosiTs. 
Its height, according to Vignola, and the arch of Titus, is twenty 
modules; to Scamozzi, and the temple of Bacchus, nineteen and 


a half; the arch of Septimius, 19.09.— Its diminution, accord- COLUMN of bands, or tambours, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of ſeve- 


ing to Titus's and Septimius's arches, ſeven minutes ; baths of 
Diocletian, eleven minutes one third; temple of Bacchus, ſix and 
2 half. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 30. 

It may be here obſerved, that there ſeems more of caprice than 


which ſpouting out water violently from the baſe, drives it within 
the tambour of the capital, which is made hollow; whence fal- 
ling down again, it has the effect of a liquid cryſtal colunm. See 
FounTAINn.—An inſtance of this we have at Quinta d'Aveiro 
near Lisbon, 


ral courſes of ſtone, or blocks of marble, leſs high than the dia- 
meter of the column this is what Ulpian means by columna ſtru- 
ctilis, or adpacta; which is oppoſite to the columna ſolida, or inte- 
gra, 1. e. of one piece. 


reaſon in that diverſity found in the heights of columns of the | COLUMNs with regard to their conſtructian. Co LuMx o joinery; is 


fame order, in different authors; each of whom fr 
| thors, equently takes 
the liberty of diſpenſing with his own rules. — Vitruvius, be in- 


| 


7 


that made of ſtrong timber boards, joined, glued, and pinned to- 


gether; is hollow, turned in the lath, and uſually fluted. Such 


are the columns in moſt altar- pieces. Co- 
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COL 
is made of rough ſtone, well laid and covered 


with plaiſter ; or of bricks moulded triangular- wiſe, and covered 


with ſtucco. : 5 
Column in truncheons, or pieces, conſiſts of three, four, or five 


pieces of ſtone, or metal; differing from the tambours, as being 


Corumn of maſonry, 


higher than the diameter of the column. . ; 

Geminated Co Lu ux, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar and 
equal ſides, or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another; and faſten- 
ed at bottom with iron pins, and a-top with cramp- irons. This is 
to be fluted, that the joints may be the leſs diſcernible. 

Incruſtated Co LU, is made of ſeveral ribs, or thin ſhells of fine 
marble, or other rare ſtone, cemented upon a mould of ſtone, 
brick, or the like. This is done with deſign both to ſave the pre 
cious matter, as oriental jaſper, lapis, agat, &c. or to repreſent pie- 
ces of ſuch ſtones of an extraordinary ſuze, by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, which renders the joints impercep- 
tible. | : 

Cabled, or rudented Col ux, is a column having projectures in form 
of cables, or canes, in the naked of the ſhaft ; each cable having 
an effect oppoſite to that of a fluting; and accompanied with a 
little liſt on each fide. See CABLED and FLUTING. 

Corolitic Col uux, that adorned with foliages, or leaves and bran- 
ches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft; or in form of crowns and 
feſtoons. | 
Theſe were uſed by the antients for erecting ſtatues on; which 
hence took the denomination of corolitic.— They are very ſuita- 
ble in triumphal arches, and decorations of theatres, 

Colaſſal COLUMN, a column of enormous ſize, too large to enter any 
ordonnance of architecture; to be placed ſolitary, in the middle 
of a ſquare, &c, See CoLossus. 
Such is the Trajan column, whoſe proportions are Doric, and its 
profile Tuſcan ; 12 feet and in diameter, and 100 in height, in- 
cluding the baſe and the capital: the pedeſtal has 18 feet, and the 
crowning 16 and an half. It ſupports a brazen ſtatue of St. Peter, 
13 foot high: the whole making 147 antient Roman feet. —lt 
was built by Apollodorus ; and conſiſts of 34 tambours, or blocks, 
or-pieces of white marble, taking in the crowning. 
The Antonine co/umn, which is alſo of white marble, is inferior to 
the Trajan in beauty of ſculpture, but exceeds it in height; being 
168 feet to the capital, beſides 7 feet of the pedeſtal under ground. 
Laſtly, the London co/umn, or monument, is of ſtone, 15 foot in 

diameter, and 202 high; taking in the pedeſtal and crowning. 
See MONUMENT, = 

Cylindrical COLUMN, is that which has neither ſwelling nor diminu- 
tion. | 

Diminiſhed CoLlu ux, is that which has no ſwelling, but begins to 


taper, or diminiſh, from the baſe ; in imitation of trees. See Di- 


1 


MINUTION, 

Such are moſt of the antique columns of granite ; particularly the 
Corinthian ones in the porch of the pantheon. | 
Cor UumNs, denominated from their form. —Fluted Col uu, called 
alſo channelled, and ftriated column ; that whoſe ſhaft is adorned 
with flutes, or channellings; either from top to bottom, or only 

two thirds of its height. See FLUTING. | 

Huted and cabled CoLUmMN, is that whoſe flutes are filled up with 
cables, reeds, or ſtaves; beginning from the bottom of the ſhaft, 
and reaching one third of its height. 

Fluted COLUMN enriched, is that whoſe flutings are filled up with 
ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbons, c. inſtead of cables. 

Gothick COLUMN, a round pillar, either too ſhort for its bulk, or too 
ſlender for its height ; as having, ſometimes, 20 diameters; and 
this without either diminution, or ſwelling : yet, its ornaments, 
and the characters of its work, being as far from thoſe of the an- 
tique as its proportions. See Gor Hic. | 

Hermetic COLUMN, a kind of pilaſter, in manner of a terme; 
having the head of a man, in lieu of a capital. It had its name 
from a cuſtom among the antients, of placing Mercury's head, 
whom the Greeks call Hermes, a-top of columns. See HERMES. 

Maſſiue Co LU Mxs, are thoſe too ſhort for the order whoſe capital 
they bear; as the pillars in Gothic churches uſually are. See Mas- 
SIVE, | 
Under the term maſſive, are, likewiſe, frequently comprehended 
ruſtic and tuſcan columns. See RUSTIC. 

Oval CoLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs; its plan being made 
oval, to reduce the projecture. 

Paſtoral Col u ux, that whoſe ſhaft is formed in imitation of the 
trunk of a tree, with bark and knots. x 
This kind of column, in the Tuſcan proportion, may be uſed in the 
gates of parks and gardens; in the decoration of paſtoral ſcenes, 
oe 

Polygonous COLUMN, has ſeveral ſides, or faces: the moſt regular of 
theſe have eight faces. | 
This with the oval and cylindrical columns, Daviler regards as 
abuſes in architecture. | | | 

Serpentine COLUMN, a column formed of three ſerpents, twiſted to- 
gether ; the heads whereof ſerve as a capital. 


An inſtance of this is at Conſtantinople, in the ſquare called At- 


meidan, antiently the Hippodrome. P. Gyllius calls this the Del- 
Phie column; as imagining it antiently ſerved for the tripod of A- 
pollo, in the temple at Delphos. It is now ordinarily called the 
taliſman, or enchanted column. 

Swelled COLUMNS, are thoſe which have a buldging, or ſwelling, in | 
proportion to the height of the ſhaft, | 


of the Louvre. 


COL 


Authors are much divided on the ſubiect of th; 8 
Wotton treats it as a moſt Bra abuſe eg H. 
tains among the modern architects; who general] - k 7 
columus a little bigger at one third of their height, * © their 
N i. e. they — the column near the baſe: which - 
the upper part appear big, and occaſi 3 
third of the ie. on ons a ſwelling at about one 
This ſwelling appears to have been unkno 
le Clerc obſerves, it ought not to exceed pro ue x ps 
at moſt, He thinks it ought never to be uſed, exce = a half 
there is a particular occaſion for it ; as where coly PUNE where 
placed over one another. "LV by 
Twiſted COLUMN, is that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round 
« with 5 e br gram ; being, ordinarily of the Cori 
thia . N g in- 
_ order: Vignola firſt found a method of drawing it by 
Twiſted fluted COLUMN, is that whoſe flutes fol 
the not in a ſpiral line throughout the 6 v7 2 > 
there are ſome antique ones of porphyry, and hard 3 
Column twiſted and enriched, is that, one third of whoſe fh f, 
fluted, and the reſt adorned with foliages and other enrich na 
and which being all of marble, is enriched with {6 ons: 
bottom to top. nn 
Sometimes, again, the twiſted column is formed o 
ſlender ſhafts, twiſted round, fo as to leave a cavity in the middl 
Sometimes the flutings are ſpiral, yet the ſhaft ſtrait: wic bf £ 
ceeds very well in the more delicate orders. e 
CoLu us, denominated from their diſpoſition. Col. ux inſerted 
backed, is that let into a wall, a third or fourth part of its * 
Col uu niched, is that whoſe ſhaft enters, with half its ee 
into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception; with its as 
parallel to the projecture of the tore. 8 88 
Such is that in the portal of St. Peter at Rome. 
Angular Col uux, is an inſulated column, placed in the coin, or cor- 
ner of a portico; or inſerted into the corner of a building: or 
even a column that flanks an angle, either acute or obtuſe, of 2 fl. 
gure of many ſides. 
Attic COLUMN, according to Pliny, is a pilaſter inſulated; havin 
four equal faces, or ſides; and of the higheſt proportion, 
Corinthian. 
Cantoned CoLumns, thoſe engaged in the four corners of a ſquare 
pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an arch, | 
Coupled Col. u Ms, are thoſe diſpoſed by two and two, ſo as almoſt 
to touch each other at their baſes, and capitals, | 
Doubled Col. U Mx, is an aſſemblage of two columns, joined in ſuch 
a manner, as that the two ſhafts penetrate each other with a third 
of their diameter, Such are thoſe of the four angles in the court 


m manner of 


f two or three 


v. gr. 


Flanked CoLumn, according to M. Blondel, is a column engaged 
with one half, or at leaſt one third of its diameter, between two 
demi-pilaſters. | 

Grouped CoLUMNs, thoſe placed on the fame pedeſtal, or ſocle; 
either by three and three, or by four and four. 

Inſulated COLUMN, is that ſtanding free, and detached on all ſides, 
from any other body, 

Median CoLumns. Vitruvius gives the name colummæ median, to 
the two columns in the middle of a porch, which have their inter- 
columination larger than the reſt : ſo that if theſe laſt, for in- 
ſtance, be pycngſtyle; the Medianes are euſtyle. 

The term may alſo be applied to the middle row of columns, ina 
frontiſpiece adorned with three orders. : 
CoLuUmNs, denominated from their uſe, —Aftronomical COLUMN, isa 

kind of obſervatory, in form of a very high tower ; built hollow, 
and with a ſpiral aſcent to an armillary ſphere placed a- top, for 
obſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Such is that, of the Doric order, erected at the Hotel de Soiflons 
at Paris, by Catherine de Medicis, for the obſervations of Oron- 
tius Fineus, a celebrated aſtronomer of that tige. 

Chronolegical Col u ux, that which bears ſome hiſtorical inſcription, 
digeſted according to the order of time; as by luſtres, olympi- 
ads, faſti, epochas, annals, &c,—At Athens there were columns of 
this kind, whereon were inſcribed the whole hiſtory of Greece, 
digeſted into olympiads. T 

Funeral COLUMN, that which bears an urn, wherein are ſuppole 
to be incloſed the aſhes of ſome deceaſed hero; and whoſe rr 
is ſometimes overſpread with tears, or flames; which are ſymbo 
of grief, and of immortality. 

Comm COLUMN, a 1 whereon the hour of the day 1s fe- 
preſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle. See DIAL. _ 1 
Of theſe there are two kinds: in the one, the ſtyle is fixe an 
the hour- lines are no more than the projection of a vert. 

on a cylindrical ſurface, f 3 
In the other, the ſtyle is moveable; and the hour- lines are ora wy 
the different heights of the ſun, in the different ſeaſons 0 

car, ; 

Hiftorical Column, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with a _— 

lievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole length; and ou * 

the hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. Such are the 77a 

Antonine columms, at Rome. 

Hiſtorical columns may likewiſe be divided by bands, or fon 

into ſeparate dab mee containing diſtinct ſubjects ; f 4 - 

means, the ſame columns may likewiſe be made to a bar 


Enis manner Vignola prefers to the} and galleys, with anchors and grapplers ; erected, either in me- 
end of chances (a ee. too e mory of a naval victory; as the Tuſcan column, in the capitol : 
prey pro that which has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe within- ſide, for] or, in honour of ſome admiral; as the Doric ones, at the en- 

Hollnw GLAS. of aſcending to the top.— As the Trajan Colunm, | trance of the caſtle de Richlicu, 
the conv e whereof conliſts of 185 ſteps, and is illumined [Sepulchral/CoLumn, antiently, was a Column erected on a tomb or 
the — 8 See TRA JAw.— The Antonine column] ſepulchre; with an inſcription on its baſe, See To, Ge. 
by 43 74 « wk 56 windows; each of theſo is divided by tam-| Thoſe over the tombs of perſons of diſtinction were very large; 
has 1 9 „ 1 marble. The monument, or fire-colunn at Lon- thoſe for the common people ſmall: thele laſt are called fel 
3 has alſo a ſtair-caſe; but it does not reach * the TP 8. _ . : AS he xr p . 900 = 
: 3 d alſo cal -lides, or cocÞlt- | ofatuary CO that Which ſupports a ſtatue. Such Was Un: 
290 — daraadondag: Socom erected by pope Paul V. on a pedeſtal before the church of St. 
in f ides Maria major at Rome; to ſupport a ſtatue of the virgin, which 
„e COLUMN, that which ſerves to ſhew the tides, &c. along] } Dm Fen hn Sin, 
kgs Toaſts. Of this kind, there is one at Grand Cairo, of] is of gilt braſs. See STATUE. : 
irble, whereon the overflowings of the Nile are expreſſed: by | This Column was dug up in the temple of peace; its ſhaft is a 
4 they form a judgment of the ſucceeding ſeaſon: when the] ſingle block of white marble 49 foot and an half high, and five 


ater, for inſtance, aſcends to 23 foot, it is a ſign of great fer- foot eight inches diameter; of the Corinthian order, fluted. 
born = Egypt — Nil ou ETER. The term /atuary Column, may likewiſe be applied to Caryatides, 
h ave Column, that raiſed, according to Joſephus, lib. I. Perſians, Termini, and other human figures, which do the of- 
it 3. by the ſons of Adam, whereon were engraven the prin- fice of Columns; and which Vitruvius calls telamones, and atlartes. 
ciples of arts and ſciences. ; See CARYATIDES, Oe. 5 8 
Baudelot tells us, that the ſon of Piſiſtratus raiſed another of this | Symbelical COLUMN, is a column repreſenting ſome 1 877 ar _ 
kind, of ſtone; containing the rules and precepts of agriculture. | try, by the attributes proper thereto: as that of the French or- 


ſtinerary COLUMN, a Column with ſeveral faces, placed in the croſo- der, ſet with Flower de Luces, in the frontiſpicce : 8 | FR 
ways in large roads; ſerving to ſhew the different routs, by the] church at Rouen: or ſome memorable action; as tha © . 
inſcriptions thereupon. | Column, on which was a crow; erected to Valerius Maximus, 
Lafary CoLUumMN, at Rome, according to Feſtus, was a Column ſirnamed Corvinus, in memory of his defeat of a giant in the ar- 
erected in the herb-market, now the place montanara; which] my of the Gauls, by the aſſiſtance of a crow. 
had a cavity in its pedeſtal, wherein young children, abandoned | Under the title of /ymbolic Columns, may alfo be comprehended 
by their parents, out of poverty or inhumanity, Were expoſed, | thoſe which ſerve for ſymbols, Such is that on a mega] of Nero, 
to be brought up at the publick expence. which expreſſes the ſtability of the Roman empire. : See SVN BOL. 
Legal COLUMN. Among the Lacedæmonians, there were Columns Triumphal COLUMN, a Column erected among the antients in honour 
raiſcd in publick places, whereon were engraven the fundamental | of an hero; the joints of the ſtones, or courſes whereof, were 
laws of the ſtate. covered with as many crowns, as he had made dijterent nulitary 
Limitrophous, or boundary COLUMN, that which ſhews the limits of | expeditions, dee PRIUMPH, | N 
a kingdom, or country conquered. Such was that, which, | Each crown had its particular name; as vallaris, which was be- 
Pliny ſays, Alexander the Great erected at the extremities of the] ſet with ſpikes, in memory of having forced a paliſade. Mut a:1s, 
Indies. adorned with little turrets, or battlements; for having mounted 
As to thoſe of Hercules, ordinarily called his Columns, or pillars;] an aſſault. Navalis, of prows and beaks of velicls; for having 
they are only two very ſtecp mountains in the ſtraights of Gades, | overcome at ſea, Obſidionalis, or Graminalis, of graſs; for 
now Gibraltar, having raiſed a ſiege. Ovans, of myrtle; which expreſſed an 
Luminous COLUMN, a fort of Column formed on a cylindrical frame, | ovation or little triumph: and Triumphalis, of laurel; for a 
mounted and covered over with oiled paper, or gawze; fo that] grand triumph. See CROWN. 
lights being diſpoſed in ranks within, over each other, the whole] Procopius tells us of a Column of this kind, erected in the place 
appears as on fire. called Auguſteum, before the imperial palace of Conſtantinople, 
This fort of Column is likewiſe made with rows of lamps, or tor- | ſupporting an Equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor Juſtinian. 
ches running round its ſhaft; either in horizontal belts, or | Zoophoric Corum, a kind of ſtatuary Column, whereon is placed a 
bands; or in a ſpiral line, over a continued feſtoon of flow- gure of ſome animal. Such is one of the two Columns of the great 
ers. . | gate of Venice; whereon is the lion of St. Mark, and the arms 
Manubiary Coiumn, from the Latin manubiz, ſpoils of the ene- of the republick: or that at Sienna, which bears the Wolf that 
my; a Column adorned with trophies, built in imitation of trees, ſuckled Romulus and Remus, See ZooPHORIC. 
whereon the ſpoils of enemies were antiently hung. See "T'Ro- | Scenography of a Col uux. See the article SCENOGRAPHY. 


PHY. | COLUMN, in war, denotes a deep file, or row of troops; or a 

Memorial Co Lux, that raiſed on occaſion of any remarkable e-] diviſion of an army, which marches at the ſame time, and to- 
vent; as the monument in London, built to perpetuate the me-] wards the ſame place, at intervals large eyough to avoid conſu- 
mory of the burning of that city, in 1666. ſion, See ARmy, Sc. | 


It is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with a winding ſtair- 


An army marches in one, two, three, or more Columns ; ac- 
caſe; and terminated a-top with waving flames. 


| | cording as the ground will allow, and the general ſees expedient. 
There is, alſo, another of the like kind, in form of an obelick, | The word is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels at ſea, fol- 


on the banks of the Rhine in the Palatinate, in memory of the] lowing each other in the ſame line, —It is difficult to form Collins 
famous paſſage of that river, by the great Guſtavus Adolphus and | at ſea, unleſs the wind be in ſtern. 


his army. f ä COLUMN, among printers, is half a page, when the page is di- 

Menian COLUMN, any Column which ſupports a balcony, or meni-| vided into two parts, from top to bottom. See PRINT ING. 
ana. — The origin of this kind of Column, Suetonius and Aſcanius] COLUMNA naſi, is uſed by ſome writers of anatomy, for the 
refer to one Menias; who having ſold his houſe to Cato and Flac-| fleſhy end of the noſe, jutting out over the upper lip, Sec Nos. 
cus, conſuls, to be converted into a public edifice; reſerved to| COLUMNA oris, is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. Sec UvuLa. 
himſelf the right of raiſing a Cohmn without ſide, to bear a bal- COLUMN carneæ, in anatomy, called alſo lacertuli, and c9- 
cony; whence he might ſee the ſhews. lummæ cordis; are ſeveral ſmall muſcles in the ventricles of the 

Milliary COLUMN, was a column of marble, raiſed by order of Au-] heart; derived, and, as it were, detached from the parietes of 
guſtus, in the middle of the Roman forum; from whence, as a| thoſe ventricles, and connected by tendinous extremities to the 


centre, the diſtances of the ſeveral cities, &c. of the empire] valves of the heart. See HEART. 


were reckoned, by other milliary Columns diſpoſed at equal di-] Theſe little Columns, or pillars, being faſtened to the parietes of 
ſtances, on all the grand roads. See MILLIARV. 


| gran | the heart on one fide, and the tricuſpid and mitral valves on the 

This Column was of white marble; the ſame with that which is] other; do, by their contraction in the ſyſtole of the heart, draw 

now ſeen on the baluſtrade of the perron of the Capitol at Rome. | out the valves; and by that means, not only ſhut the orifices of 

— ons is maſſive; being a ſhort cylinder, the ſymbol of the veins, but more exa&tly cloſe their ventricles in their ſy ſtole. 
e globe of the earth. See SYSTOLE, DIASTOLE, and CIRCULATION. 

It was called milliarium aureum, as 


having been gilt, at leaſt the COLUMNIA 3 5 
ball, by order of Auguſtus. It vg 0 „ TED binding ſtairs. See the article STA1Rs. 


N 2 reſtored by the emperors | COLURES,*® in geography and aſtronomy, two great circles, 
1 pa 8 and Adrian; as appears by the inſcriptions. imagined to interſect each other at right angles, in the poles uf 
ana G2 mas 2 the — . — a Column whereon was] the world. See CIRCLE. | 
engraven a nt of the forces in the Roman army, ranged by legi- 6 is deri i 
ons, in their proper order; with def Ve ged by leg The word is derived from the Greek vr Or, mutilus, or trunca- 


gn to preſerve the memory tus, and wpe, ail; 9. d. appearing with the tail cut off; becauſe 
of the number of ſoldiers, and of the order preſerved in any mili- never ſeen entire above the horizon. 
tary expedition. See MLIT ARx. 


The Romans had another kind of military Column, which they VPV 


th s 7 o 
called columna bellica, ſtanding before the temple of Janus; at CC 


firſt is denominated the /#//titial, and the ( | the equingcial Co 
i 80 i Janus; ed the ſlſlitial, and the ſecond the equinactial Co- 
: ereof the conſul declared war, by throwing a Javelin lure. See SOLSTITIAL, and EQUINOCTIAL 

owards the enemies countries, | ö . 


Phoſphori X | The equinoctial Colure determines the cquinoxes; and the ſolſti- 
* go 8 3 or a tial, the ſolſtices. Sec EIN Ox, and S0LSTICE, 
tern to a port b „ By thus dividing*the-eclyptic into four equal parts, they mark 
Rara CoLuM& a the four ſeaſons f the year. Sce SEASON. 
1 N, that adorned with che beaks, or prows of ſhips[ COLYBA, or CoLyBus, a term in the Greek liturgy, ſignify- 


Es Wl 


hollow Celumn, built on a 
or other eminence, to ſerve as a lan- 
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COM 


ing an offering of corn and boiled pulſe, made in honour of the 


ſaints, and for the ſake of the dead. 


Balſamon, P. Goar, Leo Allatius, and others, have wrote on! 


the ſubject of cahbæ; the ſubſtance of what they have faid, is as 
follows. | | 
The Greeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay 
on a plate; adding beaten peas, nuts cut ſmall, and grape-ſtones, 
which they divide into ſeveral compartments, ſeparated from 
each other by leaves of parſley. A little heap of wheat thus ſea- 
ſoned, they call zoxuCa. 
They have a particular formula for the benediction of the coh- 
' be; wherein, praying that the children of Babylon may be fed 
with pulſe, and that they may be in better plight than other peo- 
ple, they deſire God to bleſs thoſe fruits, and thoſe who eat them, 
becauſe offered to his glory, to the honour of ſuch a faint, and 
in memory of the faithful deceaſed. —Balſamon refers the inſtitu- 
tion of that ceremony to S. Athanaſius; but the Greek Synaxary 
to the time of Julian the apoſtate. ; : 
Many of the Latin divines having ſpoke injuriouſly of this cere- 
mony. Gabriel archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has wrote a diſcourſe 
in its vindication: wherein he endeavours to ſhew, that the de- 
ſign of the Cohba is only to repreſent the reſurrection of the dead, 
and to confirm the faithful in the belief thereof. — The Cohbæ, he 
ſays, are ſymbols of a general reſurrection; and the ſeveral ingre- 
dients added to the wheat, ſignify ſo many different virtues. 
COMA, in medicine, a ſort of ſleepy difeaſe, otherwiſe called ca- 
taphora; conſiſting in a violent propenſity to ſleep, whether fleep 
enſue, or not, See SLEEP, 
If fleep do enſue, the diſeaſe is called coma ſomnolentum, wherein 
the patient continues in a profound ſleep; and when awaked, im- 
mediately relapſes, without being able to keep open his eyes. 
If he do not ſleep, but is continually awaked with frightful dreams, 
it is called coma vigil: and here too his eyes are ſhut, and he ap- 
pears aſleep. | 
The cauſe of the coma ſomnolentum, may be any thing that prevents 
the courſe of the ſpirits; as a cold, humid temperature of the 


brain; hot putrid vapours aſcending into the head, and ſtopping | 


the canals of the animal ſpirits; narcotick vapours, &c. 
The coma vigil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the conflict, or jarring 
mixture of bile with pituita; the one urging to ſteep, the other 
to waking. Hence, the patient ſleeps either not at all, or, at 
moſt, but for a moment; is uneaſy, ſtarts, riſes up, and ſome- 
times throws himſelf on the perſons near him; his eyes, all the 
time faſt cloſed. 

The remedies for a coma, are thoſe which occaſion great evacua- 
tions; as violent clyſters, or vomitives; medicines that purge, 
and dry the brain; and thoſe which occaſion revulſions of hu- 
mours; as veſicatories, cauteries, &c. to which may be added 
volatile ſpirits, ſalts, and moſt cephalicks. 

Coma BERENICEs, Berenice's hair, in aſtronomy, a modern con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere ; compoſed of unformed 
ſtars near the Lyon's tail. See CONSTELLATION. 

The ftars in the conſtellation coma berenices, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue are three; in T'ycho's thirteen; in the Britannic catalogue 

| forty. The order, names, longitudes,. latitudes, magnitudes, 
Ec. whereof, are as follow. 


it in little heaps 


Names and Situat iohs 8 

of the Stars. 6 8 Longitude. | Latitude. 

30 4 n Tt 
More ſouth in the hair my on 3 © 48 10 

42 
— 2 3 55121 46 36 
by 1 43 4133 56 36 
5 42 2321 45 14] 6 

3 1.58 7125 55 56 
Former of 2 in extrem. of the hair mM 29 1 — | 4 4 39] 
. 12 4 22 
Poſterior in the extremi ir 135 35/22 59 12 
- in the extremity of the hair o 6 31|32 28 33| 
All theſe ſtars Ptolemy ranks among the informes of Leo: 


COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an engagement; or a diff 
2 


ComBAT, in law, or, /mgle Combat, denotes a formal trial be- 
5 


ComMBAT is alſo uſed for the ſolemn games of the antient Greeks 


COMBATANT, is the heralds word for two beaſts, as lions, or 


COMBINATION, is properly underſtood of an aſſemblage of ſe- 


Doctrine of COMBINATIONS,—Any number of quantities being given, 
together with the number in each combination ; to find the number 


4 combinations. | 


b, of one; of three, abc, there are three combinatiwns, viz, ab, 


W hence it appears, that the numbers of combinations proceed 35 


Names and Situation Q Longitude. Latitude. | = 
of the ſtars. S 8 
N 1 . 5 
IR 16 53 2420 21 46 7 
17 44 9129 211] 6 
21 14 3016 27 of 6 
17 21 1524 45 236 
19 56 619 59 7] 6 
Firſt of Al in the circle of the 1 23 16 4415 13 55| 5 
to the ſouth 19 18 1923 28 334 5 
20 24 122 56 57 7 
17 56 2827 34 35| 6 
17 50 59127 51 56 6 
10 
| — 23 55111819 3314 5 
- 3d of the prec. from the cuſp, or point 19 45 29 25 57 32| 5 
2d of the preced. * 20 2 2326 11 47 5 
That preced. in the cuſp 19 55 4027 26 54| 5 
In the cuſp towards the north 19 32 24128 24 204 5 
NE 
That Sher this 20 16 55 [27 650| 5 
That following this 21 10 2926 29 11| 6 
Firſt of 3 contiguous ones behind this 22 10 3624 55 18 6 
—— 23 43 26122 2 38 6 
Middle of the contiguous ones 22 18 15 [25 29 1Oſ4 5 
20 
Subſeq. and leſs 23 1 5925 29 11] 7 
Anoth. following all theſe, and more 8. 24 7 124 7 9] 4 
That preced. ſeveral under the hair 26 7 23]20 17 57| 5 
27 6 4919 19 12| 6 
25 48 38]23 8 10 5 
2 
g 29 34 5919 48 420 5 
1 19 317 12 57] 6 
1 10 3017 48 0 5 
| MM 24 57 5229 58 24| 6 
Preced. in the hair 25 30 24130 12 241 5 


COM 


the cluſter of little ſtars, in form of a nebulous one, between a 
E 


lion and bear, he calls ſimply Taoygwor; as r | 

. « 3 eſe 4 
leaf : the pointed part whereof is turned barons, by 3 8 
the ſides, bounded by the 7th and 22d ftars, Bayer, in 0 and 
hair, gives a ſheaf of corn. > INitead of 


rence decided by way of arms. See W ak, c. 
Authors diſtinguiſh in an army, between a combat and a t; 

the latter expreſſing the general action of the whole arm IO - 
former a particular skirmiſh, or engagement of a fins 1 7 
that the combat is properly a part of a battel. ar 


tween two champions, of fome doubt Or quarel 
ſword, or — See TRIAL MOM'S 1 N 
This form of proceeding was antiently very fr ; 
tained not only in criminal, but alſo in civil a 8 
on a preſumption, that God would never grant the vido g bs 
3 = =_ had the beſt right. See Duet. AS 
e find the combat as early as the time of Otho: : 
ted in England, was 6 Gr. I. between Donald 120 1 * 
Rey, and David Ramſey Eſq;, in the painted chamber ns 
The form and ceremony of the combat, is deſcribed in the grand 
Coutumier of Normandy: the accuſer, firſt, ſwore to the t wr 
of his accuſation; the accuſed gave him the lye: upon which 
each threw down a gage, or pledge of battel; and the oy 
were committed priſoners till the day of combat. See Cancer 5 
Hiſtorians tell us, that Alphonſus king of Caſtile, deſiring wag 
boliſh the Mofarabic liturgy, and to introduce the Roman offce i 
the people oppoſing it, it was agreed to terminate the difference 
by combat; and to leave the cauſe to the deciſion of heaven. ; 


and Romans, in honour of their Gods; as the Olymyi 
Pythian, Iſthmian, and Nemzan games; the Lok i. 
ns Sc. which ſee in their places, OLYMeic, JrRAIAx, 
c. 

The Combats here celebrated, were running, wre/tln 5 
ceſius, &c.— The combatants, who were called 1 _ 
red themſelves for it from their youth, by conſtant exerciſe, and 
a very rigid regimen: they only eat certain things, and at cer- 
tain hours; drank no wine, had no commerce with women: 
both their labour and their reſt were regulated. See ATHLET # 
GLADIATOR, c. g 


boars, born in a coat of arms in a fighting poſture, erect on their 
hinder feet and affrontee, or their faces towards each other. 


veral things by two and two: but is more particularly uſed in ma- 
thematicks to denote the variation, or alternation of any number 
of quantities, letters, ſounds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poſſible. See CHAN GES. | 
P. Merſenne gives us the combinations of all the notes and ſounds 
in muſick, as far as 64; the ſum whereof amounts to 90 figures, 
or places. 
The number of poſſible combinations of the 24 letters of the alpha- 
bet, taken firſt two by two, then three by three, &c. according 
to M. Preſtet's calculation amount to 13917 24288887 252999- 
425 128493402200. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 
The words in the following verſe may be combined a thouſand 
twenty-two ſeveral ways. 

Tot tibi ſunt dates, virgo, quot fidera cls. 
F. Truchet, in the memoirs of the French academy, ſhews, that 
two ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally into two colours, may 
be arranged and combined 64 different ways, ſo as to form ſo 
many different kinds of chequer-work ; which appears ſurprizing 
enough, when one conſiders that two letters, or figures, can 
only be combined twice. 
This note may be of uſe to maſons, paviours, &c. See PAVE- 


MENT. 


ne quantity, we obſerve, admits of no combination; two, 4 and 
ac, bc; of four, ſix, ab, ac, bc, ad, bd, cd; of five, ten, ab, 
ac, bc, ad, bd, cd, ae, be, ce, de. 


whoſe ſide 1 5 


I, 3, 6, 10, &c. 4, e. are triangular numbers, i 


f given quantities: if that v. gr. be 9, 
72 will be 91 and therefore 
1. . gee TRIANGULAR num- 


the number of combinations — 1 0 


. iti ber in each 
ties are to be combined, and the num 4 
: 3 there will only be one N , b - ; 4 
* gr” de added, the combinations will be found a b c, + A o A 
5-0, if a fifth, ten, abc, abd, bed, a cd, a b e, f 3 
25 4 ade; if a ſixth, twenty, &c. The — 1 3 
lan, therefore, proceed as I, 4, IO, 20, 1e. ag t 5 
midal triangular numbers, whoſe ſides differ by tw 0 
the number of given quantities. See . 1 - 
Hence, if the number of given quantities be 9, the ade 
q—2; and therefore, the number of combinations —2. . . 
| "To Jo. 
Hence is eaſily deduced a general rule of determining the number 


nity from the num 
AA the number o 


of combinations in any caſe: for, ſuppoſe the number of quantities | 


nation will be the 
be combined the exponent of the combination Will 
jag Sha —+1 gn +2. q—n|-3. qo +4- 
I 


5 4 
$I a till the number to be added be equal to 7. 

5 = | 4-6: 
- Suppoſe, v. gr. the number of quantities to be combined = 6; the 
Fe A of the combination 4; the number of combmations Te be 
6(—4 4-1, (—4 +2. E—-4+3: 6—4+4_ 63 6—2. 6—1. 
1 2 1 1 3 


6 ks 
— 3.4.5, 4. — 15. 


number of combinations 7 


ws 5 6 
Coroll. If it be deſired to have all the poſſible combinations of the 
given quantities beginning with the combinations of the ſeve- 


ral twos, proceeding to threes, &c. there muſt be added | 


g—1. q+0. 2—2. . 9 +0. . 2. . 9+o, &c. 
VV CCW 


Whence the number of combinations poſſible will be f —— 2 


94—14=2+44=1:4=24-3- 44 124344 ge. 
5 366 E | 
which is the ſum of the unciz of the binomial, raiſed to the 

power , and abridged of the exponent of the power increaſed by 
unity, 9-1. Wherefore, ſince thoſe unciæ come out 11, by 

being raiſed to the power 9; and ſince 1+1==2 ; 29—9—1 is the 

number of all the poſſible combinations. V. gr. If the number of 
| moons 5, the number of poſſible combinations will be 25 — 

6==32—06=26,. 

Any 3 of quantities being given, to find the number of changes 

and alternations, which thoſe quantities, combined in all the manners 

Pa ſible, can undergo. 

Suppoſe two quantities, à and b; their variations will be 2; con- 

ſequently, as each of thoſe may be combined, even with itſelf, to 


theſe there muſt be added two variations. The whole number, 


therefore, will be 2--2==4. If there were three quantities, and 
the exponent of the variation 2; the combmations will be 3, and 
the changes ; to which, if the three combinations of each quan- 
tity with itſelf aa, bb, cc, be added, we ſhall have the number 
of changes, 3+ 3+3==9. | 
In like manner, it is evident, if the given quantities were 4, and 
the exponent 2, the number of changes would be 16; if 5, 25, 
Sc. and, in general, if z, u.. | 
Suppoſe the quantities 3, and the exponent of variation 3; the 
number of changes is found 27=P; viz. aaa, aab, aba, ba a, 
abb, aac, aca,caa,abc,bac,bea, a cb, ca b, cba, acc, cac, 
cc a, bba, b a b, bh b, bbc, abb, be b, bcc, cbc,, ccb, ccc. 
After the ſame manner, it will appear, if the quantities were 4, 
and the exponent 3, the number of changes would be 64= : 
and, in general, if the number of quantities be n, and the ex- 
ponent 3, the number of changes will be z3. By thus proceed- 
ing, it will be found, that if the number of quantities be n, and 
the exponent u, the number of changes will be x" : wherefore, if 
ws ” eee be added, where the exponent is leſs, the num- 
r of poſiivie changes will be found + - A n—2＋L-N—3 
8 8 Sc. 3 N 1 ER. 
Till at length, the number ſubtracted from u, leaves 1; becauſe 
the beginning is from ſingle quantities taken once. 
Since then the number of poſſible changes is a geometrical pro- 
greſſion, whoſe firſt or ſmalleſt term is n, the greateſt u, and the 
denominator u; it will be (un-): (n—1. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. 2 =4. the number of poſſible changes (45—4) 
: (4—1) =1020 : 33=340. Suppoſe, again, n= 24, the number 
of poſſible changes will be (24. — 24): (24—1) = 32009658 
6444068 18986777955 348272600 : 23=139172428888725 
2999425 12849 3402200. In fo many various manners, there- 
fore, may the 24 letters of the alphabet be varied and combined 
among themſelves. 
COMBING / wool, in commerce, the drawing, or paſſing it a- 
croſs the tecth of a kind of card, called a comb, to diſpoſe it for 
ſpinning. See Wool, CLor H, SPINNING, Qc. 
COMBS of bees. See the article HOoNEY-cOMB. 
COMBURENDO heretic. See the article HxRteT1co. 
MBUST, in aſtronomy, When a planet is in conjunction 


with the ſun, or not diſtant from it above half their disks: it; 
ſaid to be combu/t, or in combuſtion, their disks; it is 


According, to Argol, a planet is combu/?, or in combuſtion, when not 
above eight degrees and thirty minutes diſtant from the ſun, ei- 
ther before or after him. | 
COME.—The ſmall fibres or tails of malt, upon its firſt ſhooting 
forth, is thus called. See MALT, AcRosPIRE, &c. 
COMEDY, in its proper ſenſe, a dramatic piece, repreſenting 
ſome agreeable and diverting tranſaction: or, an allegorical re- 
_ preſentation of ſomething in private life; for the amuſement and 
inſtruction of the ſpectators. See DR ama, and TRAGI-couED. 
In this ſenſe, comedy is oppoſed to tragedy, the ſubjects whereof 
are grave, and violent ; and the perſons of the firſt rank. Sec 
TRAGEDY. 
Scaliger defines comedy, a dramatic poem, very buſy, pleaſant in 
the concluſion, and written in a popular ſtyle. —Ariftotle calls it 
an imitation of the worſt, or, rather, of the loweſt claſs of per- 
ſons, by way of ridicule : this definition Corneille finds fault with, 
and maintains, that the actions of kings themſelves may enter 
comedy; provided they be ſuch as are not very momentous, nor 
attended with any conſiderable danger. He adds, that a poem 
wherein the greateſt peril is the loſs of a miſtreſs, has no right to 
any higher appellation than that of comedy: but then he makes 
a diſtinction in comedies, and dignifies thoſe where great perſona- 
ges are introduced, with the epithet of herozc comedies, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from ordinary ones. 
Mr. Congreve ſeems pretty much of the ſame ſentiment: he un- 
derſtands Ariſtotle's definition as meant of the worſt men; on 
which bottom, it is ſufficient to conſtitute a comedy, that the. 
action repreſented be that of ſome ill man brought on the ſtage 
to be expoſed, | | 
M. Dacier is of a contrary opinion : he maintains, that comedy 
allows of nothing grave, or ſerious, unleſs it be turned to ridicule 
and that raillery and ridicule are its only proper and genuine cha- 
racteriſtics: in which opinion he is warmly ſeconded by Mr. Den- 
nis. See SATYR. | 
Thus different are critics and comic authors on the nature"of co- 
medy: ſome diſtinguiſh it from tragedy by the lowneſs of the ſub- 
ject; others by the ridiculous light it is ſet in. 
The accurate F. Boſſu fixes the notion of comedy much better: 
according to that critic, comedy differs from tragedy in this, that 
the comic writer invents both the names of his perſons, and the 
action he preſents, whereas the tragic writers only invent the 
latter; the former they are to take from hiſtory, See AcTior. 
Upon the whole, comedy may be defined an image, or repreſenta- 
tion of the ordinary life of men: it exhibits their common 
actions and paſſions ; expoſes, and ridicules their failings, to pre- 
ſerve the ſpectators from them, or to correct them. Cicero de- 
fines it the imitation of life, the mirror of cuſtom, and the image 
of truth, | 
There is a diſpute among critics, whether comedy be a poem, or a 
mere converſation? They who maintain the latter, do it on the 
foot of this general opinion, that a poem is a diſcourſe in verſe : 
F. Boſſu inſiſts on the former, and ſhews, that as comedy has the 
fable, or allegory, it has every thing eſſential to poetry. See Po- 
ETRY, and FABLE. 
Comedy and tragedy were originally one, and the ſame thing : 
their common origin ſee under "TRAGEDY, -M. Boileau ſays, comedy 
took its riſe at Athens, from the happy iſſues or concluſions of 
tragedies, On this principle, the cataſtrophe ſhould have been 
the proper criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark between tragedy and 
comedy ; and all other differences only accidental. 
Des ſucces fortunez du ſpectacle tragique 
Dans Athenes naquit la comedie antique. 
After the grave and ſerious became ſeparated from the ridiculous, 
and tragedy and comedy were become two diſtinct arts; people ap- 
plied themſelves to cultivate the former, and neglected the latter: 
ſo that comedy continued in its infancy, with little improvements, 
while tragedy grew up to a perfect art: this, once arrived at its 
height, they began to think of cultivating comedy. 
With regard to the various changes and revolutions comedy has 
undergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, viz. 
the antient, wherein there was nothing feigned ; the middle, where 
the ſubject was real, but the names fictitious ; the new, where 
both names and things are fictitious. 
The antient was that firſt in uſe, when the ſupreme power was 
in the hands of the people; and when, on that account, the po- 
ets were at their full liberty to ſay what they pleaſed, and of 
whom they pleaſed ; by name to rail at people in authority, and 
openly charge magiſtrates with crimes; ſparing no age, ſex, or 
uality. 
T his is very obſeryable in the frogs, and the clouds of Arifto- 
phanes ; where it is to be noted, that though the railing part was 
occaſionally diſtributed among all the actors, yet the chief was 
laid on the chorus. | _ 
When the Athenian liberties became ſunk up in the tyranny of 
a few, it was no longer ſafe for the poets to uſe their old licenſe ; 
men of office being now to be skreened from reproach, The 
chorus, therefore, became uſeleſs, and was therefore dropped ; 
and thus commenced what we call comedia media, pen, or the 
middle comedy. See CHORUS. | 
Under this, the poets were not allowed to name the perſons; and 
therefore names were to be invented : but then the perſons were 
ſo well pointed out, that it was no difficult matter to know them. 
5 | | At 


COM 


At length, however, they were obliged to repreſs even this li- 
cenſe: and this reform gave occaſion to the new comedy); which 
only brought upon the ſtage feigned adventures, and imaginary 
names. | | 

This laſt kind alone was received among the Romans; who yet 
made a new ſubdiviſion. thereof, into antient, middle, and new 3 
according to the various periods of the commonwealth, Among 
the antient comedies were ranked thoſe of Livius Andronicus ; 
among the middle, thoſe of Pacuvius; and among the new ones 
thoſe of Terence. 


— 


Comedy, as well as tragedy, has its eſſential, and its integrant parts. 


— [ts eſſential parts, in the language of the antients, are the pro- 


taſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe. 


The protafis is the beginning, or opening; where the ſub ect is | 


juſt entered upon, the character of the perſons ſhewn, and the 
intereſt, or part each has in the action. See PROTASIS. 
In the epitaſis, the intrigues begin: they are carried on, and 
heightened in the cataſtaſis; and unravelled in the cataftrophe. 
Sce EPiTAsIs; CATASTROPHE, ©&c. | 
The integrant parts are the five acts into which the comedy is di- 
vided, agreeable to that precept of Horace; 
Neue minor quinto neu fit productior actu. | 
The acts are divided into ſcenes; the number whereof is not | 
fixed, either by reaſon or experience, but depends on the buſineſs 
to be done in each act, and the number of perſons to be employed. 
See Acr, SCENE, c. ſee allo MANNE RS, HUMoUR, &c. 
Among the antient Romans, comedies were diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to the quality of the perſons repreſented, and the dreſs they 
wore, into togate, pretextæ, trabeatæ, and tabernariæ; which 
laſt were thoſe where the ſcene lay in colleges, or among peo- 
ple of the loweſt rank, agreeing pretty nearly with our farces. 
In the repreſentation, comedy was diſtinguiſhed from tragedy by 
the ſoc wore in the former, and the by5kin in the latter. See | 
SOCK, and BUSKIN. | | 
Among us, comedy is diſtinguiſhed from farce, in that the former 
repreſents nature as ſhe is; the other diſtorts or overcharges her. 
They both paint from the life, but with different views: the one | 
to make nature known, the other to make her ridiculous. See | 
FARCE, | 
COMET, a heavenly body, in the planetary region, appearing 
ſuddenly, and again diſappearing, and during the time of its ap- 
pearance moving in its proper, though very excentric orbit, like a | 
planet. Sec STAR, and PLANET, 7 
Comets, popularly called blazing fars, have this to diſtinguiſh f 
them from the other ſtars, that they are uſually attended with a 
long train, or tail of light, always oppoſite to the ſun, and which 
is of the fainter luſtre, the further it is from the body. Hence 
ariſes a popular diviſion of comets into three kinds, viz. bearded, 
tailed, and hairy comets ; though, in effect, this diviſion rather re- 
lates to the ſeveral circumſtances of the ſame comet, than to the 
phenomena of ſeveral. 


'Thus, when the comet is eaſtward of the ſun, and moves from it, | 


the comet is ſaid to be bearded, barbatus; becauſe the light marches 
before it, in manner of a beard, See BEARD. 

When the light is weſtward of the ſun, and ſets after it, the comet 
is ſaid to be tailed, caudatus; becauſe the tram follows it, in man- 
ner of a tail. See TAIL. 

Laſtly, when the comet and the ſun are diametrically oppoſite, 
(the earth between them) the train is hid behind the body of the 
comet, excepting a little that appears around it, in form of a bor- 
der of hair, hence called crinitus. 


Nature of ComegTs,—As to the nature of comets, the unfrequency | 


of their appearing, together with the ſeeming irregularities of 
their phænomena, have left philoſophers much in the dark: thoſe 
who lived before Ariſtotle, accounted for them by ſuppoling the 
heavenly ſpaces full of an infinite number of ſtars; and many of 
theſe too remote, or too ſmall to have ever come under the notice 
of aſtronomers : theſe inviſible ſtars, they further ſuppoſed to 
move by their own proper motion every way; finiſhing their 
courſes in very unequal times. Now, a camet, according to them, 
was a vaſt heap or aſſemblage of theſe little ſtars meeting toge- 
ther, by reafon of the inequality of their motions, and uniting into 
a viſible maſs ; which mult again diſappear, as thoſe ſtars ſepara- 
ted, and each procceded in its courſ?, | | 
But how theſe {tars ſhould thus meet, coaleſce, and form a body, 
which in all poſitions of the ſun ſhould reſemble a tail, and again 
ſeparate, isa myſtery | | : | 

This opinion therefore, Ariſtotle eaſily overturned; ſubſtituting 
another in its ſtead : according to him, comets were only a kind | 
of tranſient fires, or meteors, conſiſting of exhalations raiſed to 
the upper region of the air, and there ſet on fire; far below the 
moon's courſe. | | 
But neither is this hypotheſis more juſt than the other : for on 
this principle, the light of the comet being independent of the 
ſun, would be diſperſed every way alike, without any appearance 
of a train, or tail, which is contrary to. the phænomena. Beſides 
that the modern aſtronomers, who have meaſured the diſtance | 
between the comets and the earth, find that the comets have no ſen- 
ſible parallax ; which could not be, were they not much more 
remote than the moon, whoſe parallax is ſenſible. SeePARALLAX. 


| 


] 


| 


; 


Hevelius from a great number of obſervations, propoſes it as his 
* 


Such an immenſe heat once acquired in its perihelio 


| thoſe circles; and as often as the earth proceeds one way, they 


'S 


opinion, chat the comets, like the ſolar 
they pretty much r eſemble, are formed 3 * Which 
groſſer exhalations of his body. In which notion he out of the 
with Kepler, who maintains, that comers are n nearly 
ther in vaſt numbers, like fiſhes in the ocean: tho in the @. 
not all become viſible, either becauſe of their an? they do 
cauſe they lay a long time under the horizon, eld or be. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn the fallacy of this þ 

proving that the comet of 1680, in its paſſage throy JPotheſis, by 
bourhood of the ſun, would have been diflipated, pj; * neigt. 
of exhalations of the ſun and planets; for the hens - conſiſted 
Is allowed, is as the denſity of his rays, i. e. reci * the ſun, it 
ſquares of the diſtances of places from the ſun: . Sar as the 
the diſtance of that comet in its perihelion, r eier ſince 
was obſerved to be to the diſtance of the earth f r the 8th, 
nearly as 6 to 1000 ; the ſun's heat in the come: 22 the ſun, 
was to his heat with us at midſummer, as 1002. lat time 


» 
28000 to 1. O000 to 36, or 


And again, finding by experiment, that the 15 

is little more than three times the heat of _ FT boiling Water 
expoſed to the midſummer's ſun; and aſſuming 8 2 
hot iron to be about three or four times as great as that 
ing water: he concludes, that the heat of the 
body of the comet in its perihelion, muſt be near 
great as that of red-hot iron. | 


» When 
of red. 
that of boil. 
dried earth, - 


2000 times 2; 


muſt be-a long time in cooling again. The ſame A as n 
putes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenſi 1 
earth, would ſcarce be cool in 50000 years. If Wag > our 
be ſuppoſed to cool 100 times as faſt as red-hot iron: beds ems 
its heat was 2000 times greater, ſuppoſing it of the bi 2 * 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. FIN 
James Bernoulli, in his /y/tema cometarum, ſuppoſes ſome dr 
planet, revolving round the ſun in the ſpace of four ene pin 
days; and at the diſtance, from his body, of 2583 emidlan 
of the magnus orbis: this planet, he concludes, either = * 
vaſt diſtance, or ſmallneſs, to be inviſible to us; but hows bow 
to have at various diſtances from him, ſeveral ſatellites _ 5 
round him, and ſometimes deſcending as low as the orbit of 8 
turn; and that theſe becoming viſible to us, when in their 1 
fron, are what we call comets, ant 
es Cartes advances another opinion: he conjeQure 
are only ſtars, formerly fixed, like the reſt, is the ee 
which, becoming by degrees covered with maculæ, or ſpots, and 
at length wholly robbed of their light, cannot keep their piace, 
but are carried off by the vortices of the circumjacent ſtars; and, 
in proportion to their magnitude and ſolidity, moved in ſuch 
manner, as to be brought nearer the orb of Saturn; and thus 
coming within reach of the ſun's light, rendered vilible, See 
CARTESIANISM. | | 
But the vanity of all theſe hypotheſes abundantly appears from 
the phaznomena of comets ; the chief of which we ſhall enume- 
rate: as being the teſt by which all theories are to be tried. 
Firſt, then, thoſe comets which move according to the order of 
the ſigns, do all, a little before they diſappear, either advance 
ſlowlier than uſual, or elſe go retrograde, if the earth be between 
them and the ſun; and more ſwiftly, if the earth be ſituate in a 
contrary part: on the contrary, thoſe which proceed contrary to 
the order of the ſigns, proceed more ſwiſtly than uſual, if the 
earth be between them and the ſun; and more ſlowly, or go re- 
trograde, when the earth is in a contrary part. 
29. 80 long as their velocity is increaſed, they move, nearly, in 
great circles; but towards the end of their courſe, deviate from 


go the contrary way. 
3*. They move in ellipſis's, having one of their foci in the cen- 
ter of the ſun; and by radii drawn to the ſun, deſcribe areas pro- 
portionable to the times. | 

4*. The light of their bodies, or nuclei, increaſes in their rece 
from the earth towards the ſun; and, on the contrary, decreatss 
in their receſs from the ſun towards the earth. 

52. Their tails appear the largeſt and brighteſt, immediately af- 
ter their tranſit through the region of the ſun. 

6% The tails always decline from a juſt oppoſition to the ſun to- 
wards thoſe parts which the bodies, or nuclei paſs over, in their 
progreſs through their orbits. 

7e. This declination, ceteris paribus, is the ſmalleſt, when the 
heads, or nuclei, approach neareſt the ſun: and leſs, ſtill, near the 
nucleus of the comet than towards the extremity of the tail. 
8. The tails are ſomewhat brighter, and more diſtinctly defined 
in their convex than in their concave part. 
9. The tails always appear broader at their upper extrem 
near the center of the comet. : 
102. The tails are tranſparent, and the ſmalleſt ſtars appeir 
through them. 5 1 
Theſe are the chief phænomena of comets ; which, how ill they 
conſiſt with the wild notions of the antients, and the wakes 
jectures of moſt of the moderns, is pretty evident. Inc , 
there were ſome, Pliny tells us, among the antients, who 


« juſter notions, who took theſe ſtars to be perpetual, _—_ 


e than 


© lieved they moved in their proper orbs; but were neu, = 


0 when left by the ſun: and more fully Seneca, que/?. 
_— «Jam 3 opinion, 2222 3 
« Comet to be a ſudden fire, but eſteem it among — 
works of nature. — Quid autem miramur cometas, tan 7 
: 1 7 Haculum nondum teneri legibus certis, nec initia illorum ß 
10 eſcere er ingentibus intervallis recurſus eft f — 
neſque enmteſc 9 — ; in lucem dies extrabat & 
F 
kngioris avi dilgentia. Veniet tempus quo poſteri noft e 
1105 neſciſſe mirentur. Erit qui demonſtret aliguando, quibus L of- 
mete partibus errent ; cur tam ſedutti a cæteris cam, quantt qua 
8 F 
ns iction we have ſeen accompliſhed in our days, by the 
great Sir Iſaac Newton; whoſe doctrine is as follows.  _ 
The comets are compact, ſolid, fixed, and durable bodies; in 
one word, a kind of planets; which move in very oblique orbits, 
every way with the greateſt freedom ; perſevering in their 3 
ons, even againſt the courſe and direction of the planets: an 
their tail is a very thin, ſlender vapour, emitted by the head, or 
nucleus of the comet, ignited or heated by the ſun, OY. 
This at once ſolves all the phznomena: for 1. It is evident, 
« that thoſe which proceed according to the order of the ſigns, 
a little before they diſappear, muſt move more ſlowly, or ap- 
« pear retrograde, if the earth be betwixt them and the ſun, and 
« ſwifter, if the earth be in a contrary part: on the contrary, 
< thoſe proceeding againſt the order of the ſigns, &c.'—For ſince 
thir courſe is not among the fixed ſtars, but among the planets; 
as the motion of the earth either conſpires with them, or goes a- 
gainſt them; their appearance, with regard to the earth, muſt 
be changed ; and, like the planets, they muſt ſometimes appear 
ſwifter, ſometimes lower, and ſometimes retrograde, See Di- 
RECTION, RETROGRADATION, c. 
2%, When the comets move the ſwifteſt, they muſt proceed in 
c ſtrait lines, but in the end of their courſe decline, &c.”—Becauſe 
in the end of their courſe, when they recede almoſt directly from 
the ſun, that part of the apparent motion which ariſes from the 
parallax, muſt bear a greater proportion to the whole apparent 
motion. 5 
3?. © The comets muſt move in ellipſis's, having one of their fo- 
ci in the centre of the ſun,” —Becauſe they do not wander pre- 
cariouſly from one fititious vortex to another; but, making a 
part of the ſolar ſyſtem, return perpetually, and run a conſtant 
round. See ORBIT. g | 
Hence, their elliptic orbits being very long and excentric, they 
become inviſible, when in that part moſt remote from the ſun. 
From conſidering the curvity of the paths of comets, Sir Ifaac con- 
cludes, that when they diſappear, they are much beyond the orb 
of Jupiter; and that in their perihelion they frequently deſcend 
below the orbits of Mars and the inferior planets, | 
4*. * Thelight of their nuclei muſt increaſe in their receſs from 
the ſun, and vice verſa : *—Becauſe, as they are in the regions 
of the planets, their acceſs toward the ſun, bears a conſiderable 
proportion to their whole diſtance, 
From obſervations of the comet of 1680, Sir Iſaac Newton found 
that the vapour in the extremity of the tail, Jan. 25. began to 
aſcend from the head before December the 11th; and had there- 
fore ſpent more than 45 days in its aſcent: but that all the tail 
which appeared December 10, aſcended in the ſpace of thoſe two 
days, then juſt paſt ſince its perihelion. The vapour, therefore, 
at the beginning, when the comet was near the ſun, aſcended 
prodigiouſly ſwift; and afterwards continued to aſcend with a mo- 
tion retarded by the gravity of its particles; and by that aſcent 
increaſed the length of the tail: but the tail, notwithſtanding its 
length, conſiſted almoſt wholly of vapours,, which had aſcended 
from the time of the perihelion; and the vapour which aſcended 
firſt, and compoſed the extreme of the tail, did not vaniſh, till 
it was too far from the ſun to be illumined by him, and off us to 
be viſible. Hence, alfo, the tails of comets that are ſhorter, do 
not aſcend with a quick and continual motion from the head, and 
then preſently diſappear; but are permanent columns of vapours 
and exhalations, gathered from the head by a very gentle motion, 
and in a great ſpace of time; which yet, by participating of that 
motion of their heads they had at the beginning, continue eaſily 
to move along with their heads through the celeſtial regions: 
whence allo the vacuity of thoſe regions is argued. See Vacu- 
UM. 
5*. Their tails muſt appear the largeſt and brighteſt immedi- 
* ately after their tranfit through the region of the ſun:* — be- 
cauſe, then, their heads being the moſt heated, will emit the 
moſt vapours. | | 
From the light of the nucleus, or apparent ſtar, we infer their 
vicinity to the earth, and that they are by no meansin the region 
of the fixed ſtars, as ſome have imagined; ſince in that caſe, their 
heads would be no more illumined by the ſun, than the planets 
are by the fixed ſtars. | 
65 The tails muſt ſtill decline from a ſtrict oppoſition to the 
* fun, towards thoſe parts which the heads paſs over, in their 
progreſs through their orbits : *—becauſe, all ſmoke, or vapour 
emitted from a body in motion, tends upwards obliquely, ſtill 
receding from that part towards which the ſmoaking body pro- 


cCeeds. 


7% That declination will be {till the leaſt near the nucleus of 


— —_ 


—_ 4 


Vo comet; and when the comet is neareſt the ſun: — becauſe the 


vapour aſcends more ſwiftly near the head of the comet, than in 

the higher extremity of its tail; and when the comet is at a lefs 

diſtance from the ſun, than when at a greater. 

8®. © The tail is brighter, and better defined in its convex part, 

than in its concave: - becauſe the vapour in the convex part, 

which goes firſt, being ſomewhat nearer and denſer, reflects the 
more G 

9®. The tail mull appear broader towards the higher extremity 

of the comet, than towards the head :'*—becauſe, the vapour in a 

free ſpace perpetually rarefies and dilates. 

10%. © The tails muſt be tranſparent: '—becauſe conſiſting of in- 

finitely thin vapour, c. 


Thus accurately does the hypotheſis tally to the phænomena. 


Phaſes of ComeTs.—The nuclei, which we alſo occaſionally call 
the 


eads and bodies of comets, viewed through a teleſcope, ſhew 
a very different face from thoſe of the fixed ſtars, or planets. 
Sturmius tells us, that obſerving the comet of 1680, with a te- 
leſcope, it appeared like a coal dimly glowing, or a rude maſs of 
matter illumined with a dusky fumid light, leſs ſenſible at the 
extremes than in the middle; rather than as a ſtar, which appears 
with a round disk, and a vivid light. 
Hevelius obſerved of the comet of 1661, that its body was of 
a yellowiſh colour, bright and conſpicuous, but without any 
glittering light: in the middle was a denſe ruddy nucleus, almoſt 
equal to Jupiter, incompaſſed with a much fainter thinner mat- 


ter. Feb. 5. its head was ſomewhat bigger and brighter, of a 


gold- colour; but its light more dusky than the reſt of the ſtars: 
here, the nucleus appeared divided into ſeveral parts. Feb. 6. 
the disk was leſſened; the nuclei ſtill exiſted, though leſs than 
before: one of them, on the lower part of the disk, on the left, 
much denſer 2nd brighter than the reſt; its body round, and re- 
preſenting a very lucid little ſtar: the nuclei till incompaſſed 
with another kind of matter. Feb. 10. the head ſomewhat more 
obſcure, and the nuclei more confuſed, but brighter at top than 
bottom. Feb. 13. the head diminiſhed much, both in magnitude 
and brightneſs. March 2. its roundneſs a little impaired, its 
edges lacerated, &c. March 28. very pale and exceeding thin ; 
its matter much diſperſed ; and no diſtinct nucleus at all appear- 


Weigelius, who ſaw the comet of 1664, the moon, and a little 
cloud illumined by the ſun at the ſame time; obſerved, that the 
moon, through the teleſcope, appeared of a continued luminous 
ſurface; but the comet very different; being perfectly like the lit- 


tile cloud in the horizon, illumined by the ſun. From theſe ob- 


ſervations it was, that Hevelius concluded comets to be like ma- 
culæ, or ſpots formed out of the ſolar exhalations, 

The length of the tails of comets is various: that of 1680, ac- 
cording to Sturmius, about the 20th of November, was but ſmall, 
at moſt not exceeding 20 degrees in length: in a little time it 
—4 to a length of 60 degrees, after which it dwindled very ſen- 
ibly. 


Formation of the tails ol ComeTs.—Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 


the atmoſpheres of comets will furniſh vapour ſufficient to form 
their tails: this he argues from that wonderful rarefaction obſer- 
ved in our air, at a diſtance from the earth: a cubic inch of com- 
mon air, at the diſtance of half the earths diameter, or 4000 
miles, would expand itſelf ſo as to fill a ſpace larger than the 
whole region of the ſtars. Since then the coma, or atmoſphere 
of a comet is ten times higher than the ſurface of the nucleus, 
counting from the center thereof; the tail, aſcending much 
higher, muſt needs be immenſely rare: fo that it is no wonder 
the ſtars ſhould be viſible through it. 

Now, the aſcent of vapours into the tail of the comet, he ſuppo- 
ſes occaſioned by the rarefaction of the matter of the atmoſ- 
phere at the time of the perihelion. Smoke, it is obſerved, aſ- 
cends the chimney by the impulſe of the air wherein it floats ; 
and air, rarefied by heat, aſcends by the diminution of its ſpeci- 
fic gravity, taking up the ſmoke along with it: why then ſhould 


not the tail of a comet be ſuppoſed to be raiſed after the ſame man- 


ner by the ſun? for the ſun-beams do not act on the mediums 
they paſs through, any otherwiſe than by reflection and refracti- 
on. 

The reflecting particles, then, being warmed by the action, will 
again warm the zther wherewith they are compounded ; and this, 
rarefied by the heat, will have its ſpecific gravity, whereby it be- 
fore tended to deſcend, diminiſhed by the rarefection; ſo as to aſ- 
cend, and to carry along with it thoſe reflecting particles, where- 
of the tail of the comet is compoſed. 


This aſcent of the vapours will be promoted by their circular mo- 


tion round the ſun; by means whereof, they will endeayour to 


recede from the ſun, while the ſun's atmoſphere, and the other 


matters in the celeſtial ſpaces, are either at reſt, or nearly ſo; as 
having no motion but what they receive from the ſun's circum- 
rotation. 


Thus are the vapours raiſed into the tails of comets in the neigh- | 


bourhood of the ſun, where the orbits are moſt curve; and 
where the comets being within the denſer atmoſphere of the ſun, 
have their tails of the greateſt length. 

The tails thus produced, by preſerving that motion, and at the 
ſame time gravitating towards the ſun, will move round his bo- 
dy in ellipſes, in like manner as their heads; and by this means, 
will ever accompany, and freely 2 to their head. In _ 
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the gravitation of the vapours towards the ſun, will no more oc- 
caſion the tails of the comets to forſake their heads, and fall down 
towards the ſun, than the gravitation of their heads will occafion 
them to fall off from their tails: but by their common gravita- 


tion, the 

ſuſpended, or retarded. This gravitation, therefore, does not at 
all hinder, but that the heads and tails of comets may receive and 
retain any poſition towards each other, which either the above- 
mentioned cauſes, or any other, may occaſion. 

The tails, therefore, thus produced in the perihelion of comets, 
will go off along with their head into remote regions; and 
either return thence, together with the comets, after a long ſeries 
of years; or, rather, be there loſt, and vaniſh by little and lit- 
tle, and the comet be left bare; till at its return, deſcending 
towards the ſun, ſome little ſhort tails be gradually and flowly 
produced from the heads; which afterwards, in the perihelion, 
deſcending down into the ſun's atmoſphere, will be immenſely in- 
creaſed. 

The vapours thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed through all the 
celeſtial regions, the ſame author obſerves, may probably, by 
little and little, by means of their own gravity, be attracted 
down to the planets, and become intermingled with their at- 


moſpheres. 


He adds, that for the conſervation of the water, and moiſture | 


of the planets, comets ſeem abſolutely requiſite; from whoſe con- 
denſed vapours and exhalations, all that moiſture which is ſpent 
in vegetations and putrefactions, and turned into dry earth, &c. 
may be reſupplied and recruited. For all vegetables grow, and 
increaſe wholly from fluids; and, again, as to their greateſt part, 
turn, by putrefaction, into earth again; an earthy ſlime being 
_ perpetually precipitated to the bottom of putrefying liquors, 
Hence, the quantity of dry earth muſt continually increaſe, and 
the moiſture of the globe decreaſe, and at laſt be quite evapora- 
ted; if it have not a continual ſupply from ſome part or other 
of the univerſe. And I ſuſpect, adds our great author, that the 
ſpirit, which makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our air, 
and which is abſolutely requiſite for the life and being of all things, 
comes principally from the comets. 
On this principle, there ſeems to be ſome foundation for the po- 
pular opinion of preſages from comets : fince the tail of a comet 
thus intermingled with our atmoſphere, may produce changes very 
ſenſible in animal and vegetable bodies. See SPIRIT and M- 
DIUM. 
M. Facio has ſuggeſted, that ſome of the comets having their nodes 
ſo very near the annual orbit of the earth ; ſhould the earth hap- 
pen to be found in that part next the node, at the time of a comet's 
g by; as the apparent motion of the comet will be incredi- 
bly ſwift, ſo its parallax will become very ſenſible; and the pro- 
portion thereof to that of the ſun will be given: whence, ſuch 
tranſits of comets will afford the beſt means of determining the 
diſtance of the earth and ſun. | 
The comet of 1472, v. gr. had a parallax above twenty times 
oreater than the ſun's: and if that of 1618 had come down in 


the beginning of March to its deſcending node, it would have | 


been much nearer the earth, and its parallax much more notable. 
But, hitherto, none has threatened the earth with a nearer ap- 
pulſe than that of 1680: for, by calculation, Dr. Halley finds, 
that November 11, 1 H. 6 Min. P. M. that comet was not above 
one ſemidiameter of the earth, to the northwards of the way of 
the earth; at which time, had the earth been in that part of its 
orbit, the comet would have had a parallax equal to that of the 
moon: what might have been the conſequence of ſo near an ap- 
pulſe, a contact, or laſtly, a ſhock of the celeſtial bodies ?—A 
deluge Mr. Whiſton ſays! See DELUGE. - 
Motion of ComeTs.—lIf their paths be ſuppoſed directly parabolical, 
as ſome have imagined, it would follow, that being impelled to- 
wards the ſun by a centripetal force, they deſcend as from ſpaces 
infinitely diſtant ; and by their falls acquire ſuch a velocity, as 
that they may again run off into the remoteſt regions; ſtill mo- 
ving upwards, with ſuch a perpetual tendency as never to return. 
— But the frequency of their appearance, and their degree of ve- 
locity, which does not exceed what they might acquire by their 
_ gravity towards the ſun, ſeem to put it paſt doubt that they move, 
planet-like, inelliptic orbits, though thoſe exceedingly excentric 
and fo return again, though after very long periods. See ELLIP- 
TIC. 

Apollonius Myndius was the firſt who took comets for regular 
ftars; and ventured to foretel, that one day the periods and laws 
of their motion would be diſcovered. | 
Aſtronomers, however, are ſtill divided on that head: Newton, 
Flamſteed, Halley, and the Engliſh aſtronomers, &c, ſeem ſatiſ- 
fied of the return of comets: Caflini, and others of the French, 
think it highly probable ; de la Hire, and others, oppoſe it. 
Thoſe on the affirmative ſide, ſuppoſe the comets to deſcribe 


circles prodigiouſly excentric, inſomuch as we can only ſee them | 


in a very ſmall part of their revolution : out of this, they are 

loſt in the immenſe ſpaces; hid not only from our eyes, but our 

teleſcopes, That little part of their circle next us, M. Caſ- 

ſini, Sc. have found to paſs between the orbits of Venus and 
rs. 

For the reaſons of the return of ComETs, M. Caflini gives theſe that 

follow.—I. 


will either fall down together to the ſun, or be together 
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accordingly, he is of opinion, there are ſeveral which diſagree 
herein, yet may be accounted the ſame. ou 
The great objections againſi the return of Comes, are 
their appearance, with regard to the number of 1 
ag to them, 
n 1702 was a comet, or rather the tail of on 
which M. Caflini takes to be the ſame with hats 8 * 
ſtotle, and that ſince ſeen in 1668; which would impl 10 4 
riod to be 34 years. Now, it may ſeem ſtrange that a far 
which has ſo ſhort a revolution, and of conſequence ſuch fre 
quent returns, ſhould be ſo ſeldom ſeen.— Again, in April of the 
ſame year, 1702. a comet was obſerved by Meſſ. Bianchini and 
Maraldi, ſuppoſed by the latter to be the ſame with that of 166 
both by reaſon of its motion, velocity, and direction. M. del 
Hire took it to have ſome relation to another he had obſerved in 
1698; which M. Caſſini refers to that of 1652: on this ſuppo- 
ſition its period appears to be 43 months, and the number of fe- 
volutions between 1652, and 1698, fourteen: but it is hard to 
ſuppoſe, that in this age, wherein the heavens are ſo narrowly 
watched, a ſtar ſhould make 14 appearances unperceived: eſpe- 
cially ſuch a ſtar as this, which might appear above a month to- 
gether ; and of conſequence be frequently diſengaged from the 
crepuſcula, 
For this reaſon M. Caffini is very reſerved in maintaining the hy- 
potheſis of the return of comets, and only propoſes thoſe for pla- 
nets, where the motions are eaſy and ſimple, and are ſolved with- 
out ſtraining, or allowing many irregularities, 
M. de la Hire propoſes one general difficulty againſt the whole 
ſyſtem of the return of comets, which would ſeem to hinder any 
comet from being a planet ; and it is this : that, by the diſpoſition 
neceſſarily given to their courſes, they ſhould appear as ſmall at 
firſt as at laſt ; and always increaſe, till they arrive at their great- 
eſt proximity to the earth: or, if they ſhould chance not to be 
obſerved as ſoon as they become viſible, for want of attention 
thereto ; at leaſt, it is impoſſible but they muſt frequently ſhew 
themſelves ere they have arrived at their full magnitude and 
brightneſs : but he adds, that none were ever yet obſerved till they 
had arrived at it. 
But the appearance of a comet in this preſent month of October, 
1723, while yet at a great diſtance, ſo as to be too ſmall and dim 
to be viewed without a teleſcope, may ſerve to remove this ob- 
ſtacle, and ſet the comets, ſtill, on the ſame footing with the pla- 
nets, 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes, that as thoſe planets which are nearelt 
the ſun, and revolve in the leaſt orbits, are the ſmalleft ; ſo a 
mong the comets, ſuch as in their perihelion come neareſt the 
ſun, are the ſmalleſt, and revolve in lefler orbits. 
Dr. Halley has given us a table of the aſtronomical elements of 
all the comets that have been yet obſerved with due care; where- 
by, whenever a new comet ſhall appear, it may be determined, 
by comparing it therewith, whether it be any of thoſe which 
have yet appeared? and conſequently its period, and the aus 
its orbit be determined, and its return foretold. p 
For there are many things in the comet of 1532, obſerved by le. 
ter Apian, which intimate its being the ſame with that of — 
obſerved by Kepler and Longomontanus; and which Dr. Halle) 
himſelf again obſerved in 1682. All the elements agret * 
there is nothing contradicts the opinion, but that inequality 5 
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the place of the comet by trigonometry, after the manner deli- 


vered under PLANET.—By repeating the obſervations and ope- 


rations for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, the courſe of the comet will 


d. : 

To 3 the Courſe of a COMET mechanically, and without any 
apparatus of inſtruments.— T he following ingenious method, by 
a thread, we owe to Longomontanus : obſerve four ſtars round 
the comet, ſuch, as that the comet may be in the interſection of the 
right lines that join the two oppoſite ſtars ; which is eaſily found 
by means of a thread placed before the eye, and extended over- 
againſt the ſtars and comet. 
ern v. gr. the comet's place in the heavens A, (Tab. Aſtro- 

nomy, fig. 23.) between the four ſtars, B, C, D, E; where the 
line joining the ſtars B and D, paſſes through the body of the co- 
met; and the like does the line paſſing through C and E. 
On a globe, whereon theſe four ſtars are found, extend a thread 
through B and D, and another through C and E; the point of 
interſection will give the place of the comet. This practice being 
repeated for ſeveral days, the comet's courſe will be had on the 
globe; which courſe will be found to be a great circle: from 
any two points whereof, it will be eaſy to find its inclination 
to the ecliptic, and the place of the nodes; only by obſerving 
where a thread ſtretched through the two points cuts the e- 
cliptic. [en 

To . the Parallax of a COMET, See PARALLAxX. 

| Traje&oryof a Cour. See TRAJECTORY. | 

COMITATUS Poſſe. See the article Poss E. 

COMITIA,* an aſſembly of the Roman people, either in the co- 
mitium, or campus martius; for the election of magiſtrates, or for 


conſulting on the important affairs of the republic. See FIELD of 


Mars, &c. 

The word comes from the verb cose, or comes, to go together. 
There are certain days fixed for theſe aſſemblies, called dies comi- 
tiales; marked with a c in the calendar of Julius Czfar. 

Comitial aſſemblies held for the election of conſuls, were called 


conſular comitia : in like manner, the other comtia took names 


from the officer to be created; whether a tribune, a pontiff, ædile, 
or the like. | | 

There were three kinds of comtia, viz. curiata, centuriata, and 
tributa ; fo diſtinguiſhed, from the manner wherein the people 
voted, and gave their ſuffrages, viz. by curiæ or pariſhes, tribes 

or centuries. See CURIA, TRIBE, c. 

Authors make the difference between comitia, and concilia, to con- 
ſiſt in this; that in the former the whole people were called to- 
gether, in the latter only a part. 

The comitium, or place where the comitia were ordinarily held, 
was a large hall in the Roman Forum: it was a long time open 
at top; on which account, the aſſemblies were often interrupted 
by the ill weather: it was firſt covered over in the time of the ſe- 
cond Punic war. See Foxuu. 
Roſinus obſerves, that the conſuls and tribunes were not created 
in the comitium, but the campus martius. 

COMITIALIS Morbus, an antient term for the epilepſy, or fal- 
ling- ſickneſs; fo called, becauſe if any perſon was ſeized with it 
in the Roman comitia, the aſſembly was immediately diffolved ; 
this being eſteemed an evil omen: or rather becauſe thoſe liable 
to it were chiefly ſeized in the comitia, or great aſſemblies. See 
EPILEPSY, | 

COMMA, “ Kopie, in grammar, a point, or character formed 
thus [,]; ſerving to mark a ſhort ſtop, or pauſe; and to divide 
the members of a period. See Pol r, &c. | 

The word is Greek, formed of xo, /eco, I cut. . 

It is very difficult to fix the preciſe uſe of the comma ; different 
authors define, and uſe it differently : the ordinary doctrine is, 
that the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, adverbs, and the 
ſeveral parts of a period that are not neceflarily joined together. 

But this conveys no clear, preciſe idea ; for what is it to diſtinguiſh 
the parts of a period not neceſſarily joined together? 
F. Buffier has carried the doctrine of the comma further: accord- 
ing to him, the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe members of a pe- 
riod, in each whereof is a verb, and the nominative caſe of the 
5 %% Thus, That ſo many people are pleaſed with trifles, is ow- 
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the comma is omitted: thus, The imagination and the judgment dd 
not always agree. The comma may alſo be omitted between two 
phraſes that are very ſhort, eſpecially if they depend on the ſame 
regimen, and are united by a conjunction: thus, Alexander con- 
guered Afia and eſtabliſhed the monarchy of the Greeks. 
The ingenious author of the tract de rations interpungendi, printed 
with Voſſius s Element, Rhetor, Lond. 17 24. lays down the uſe of 
a comma to be, to diſtinguiſh the ſimple members of a period, or ſen- 
tence; i. e. ſuch as only conſiſt of one ſubject, and one definite 
verb, —T hus Cicero, 2 nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus 
ego inrredibiliter delector, quæ nec ulla impediuntur ſenectute, & mihi 
ad ſapientis vitam proxime accedere uidentur. See SENTENCE. 
But this rule does not go throughout; the ſame author inſtancing 
many particular caſes, not included herein, where yet the comma 
is adviſable. See PUNCTUATION. 
Sometimes, e. gr. a propoſition includes another, which may be 
called partitive, as being only a part of the entire phraſe; in 
which caſe, the two are to be divided from each other by commas. 
Thus, He always ſays, as he tells us, the fineſt things in the world. 
The points, or pauſes in diſcourſe, it is obſerved, are in a kind of 
muſical proportion : the comma ſtops the reader's voice while he 
may privately tell one; the ſemicolon, two; the colon, three; 
and the period or full-ſtop, four. 
The ancients only made two kinds of points, or pauſes in a pe- 
riod ; the larger they called members, the Greeks cola, marked 
thus [: ] the ſmaller inciſa, the Greeks commata, thus [, J. 
The moderns, refining on their predeceſſors, have ſubdivided the 
firſt into a colon and ſemicolon; ſome ſay, without any good 
foundation in nature; though others ſtand up for the uſefulneſs 
of the diviſion. See CoLon. 
As the member, or colon, divides the period into two parts, each 
containing a ſenſe, though that imperfe& ; thus, Antequam de re- 
publica, patres conſcripti, dicam ea que dicenda hoc tempore arbitror; 
where the ſenſe does not reſt, nor is the period or ſentence per- 
fect, without the addition of, exponam vobis breviter & profectio- 
ms & reverſionis mee : the comma ſubdivides each member into 
intermediate diviſions, which, of themſelves, have no preciſe 
meaning at all; v. gr. Nibil gſt, mihi crede, virtute firmoſtus, ni- 
hil pulchrius, nihil amabilius. 
Frequent commas, as on other occaſions they promote perſpicuity 
and diſtintneſs, and eaſe the reader, both in the rehearſal and 
comprehenſion of his author; ſo, in oratory, are they of eſpe- 
cial uſe and effect; particularly where an adverſary is to be 
cloſely and pointedly attacked, upbraided, reprehended, wound- 
ed, &c, witneſs that of Cicero againſt Verres; Non enim nos co- 
lor ifte ſervilis, non piloſee gene, non dentes putridi deceperunt : oculi, 
ſupercilia, frons, vultus denique totus, qui ſermo quidam tacitus 
mentis eſt, hic in fraudem, homines impulit : hic, eos, quibus eras 
ignotus, decepit, fefellit, in fraudem induxit : pauci tua iſta lutu- 
a vitia nouimus; pauci tarditatem ingenii, ſtuporem, debilita- 
temque linguæ, Ac. See PERIOD, 
CoMMa, in muſick, is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible intervals of 
tune. See INTERVAL. 
The comma is about the tenth part of a tone: or, it is the inter- 
val whereby a perfect ſemitone ſurpaſſes an imperfect one; or a 
perfect tone, an imperfect one. See Toxk. 
Mr. Sauveur ſays, a comma is the difference between a tone major 
and minor. It is ſeldom in uſe, except in the theory of muſick, 
to ſhew the juſtneſs of the concords; for in the practice, the di- 
viſion is drowned and loſt, Each leſſer tone ordinarily contains 
ten commas. = | 
Lancelot only divides his tone into nine parts, or commas ; ſo that 
according to him, a comma 1s the ninth part of a tone. 
The proportion of the greater comma in numbers, is as 80 to 
81; that of the ſmaller, as 2025 to 2048. See Tux k. 
COMMANDING Ground, in fortification, an eminence or riſing 
ground which overlooks any poſt, or ſtrong place. 
Of this they reckon three ſorts: 19. A front commanding ground; 


— 


which is an height oppoſite to the face of the poſt, which plays 


upon its front. See FRox r. 

20. A reverſe commanding ground, which is an eminence that can 

play upon the back of any place or poſt. 

39. An enfilade commanding ground, or curtin commanding ground ; 

which is an high place, that can with its ſhot ſcour all the length 

of a ſtrait line. See ENFILADE, | 

COMMANDMENT, in a legal ſenſe, has various uſes: as, Com- 
mandment of the king, when, on his own mere motion, and from 
his own mouth, he caſts a man into priſon. 

Commanament of the juſtices, is either abſolute, or ordinary; abſolute, 
as when on their own authority, and their own diſcretion, they 
commit a man to priſon for puniſhment. 

Ordinary, as when they commit him rather for ſafe cuſtody than 
puniſhment.— A man committed on an ordinary Commandment 
is repleviſhable. See Px RC EPT. 

COMMANDMENT is alſo uſed for the offence of him who directs or 
wills another to tranſgreſs the law ; as by murder, theft, and the 
like. See ABETTOR, ACCESSORY, &c. 

COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice, or fixed revenue belonging 
to a military order, and conferred on antient knights who had 
done conſiderable ſervices to the order. See KNIOHr. 


There are ric, or regular Commandries, obtained in order, and 
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by merit: there are others of grace or favour, conferred at the 


pleaſure of the grand maſter, 
There are alſo Commandries for the religious in the orders of S. 


Bernard and S. Anthony.— The kings of France have converted 
ſeveral of the hoſpitals for lepers into Commandries of the order 
of S. Lazarus. See LEPROSVY, LAZARus, &c. 

Commandries may be compared to conventual priories ; which, at 
firſt, were no more than adminiſtrations of the revenue of cer- 
tain places at a diſtance from the principal monaſtery : as there 
was a neceflity for having monks diſpoſed in theſe houſes to take 
care of the effects; ſo there was the like neceſſity for ſending 
knights into thoſe places where the order had lands. Sec PRIOR. 
The Commandries of Malta are of different kinds; for as the order 
conſiſts of knights, chaplains,: and brothers ſervitors, there are 
peculiar Commandries or revenues attached to each. See MaAL- 

TA. 

The knight to whom one of theſe benefices or Commandries is 
given, is called Commander : which agrees pretty nearly with 
the præpoſitus ſet over the monks in places at a diſtance from 
the monaſtery, whoſe adminiſtration was called obedientia; be- 
cauſe depending entirely on the abbot who gave bim his com- 
miſſion. Thus it is with the ſimple Commanders of Malta, who 
are rather farmers of the order, than beneficiaries ; paying a cer- 
tain tribute or rent, called reponſio, to the common treaſure of 
the order. | ET 
COMMEMORATION, the remembrance of any one; or ſome- 
thing done in honour of his memory. See MONUMENT. 
Among the Romaniſts, it is a practice for dying perſons to leave 
a legacy to the church, for the rehearſing ſo many maſſes in Com- 
memoration of them. See OB1T, ANNIVERSARY, &c. 

The euchariſt is a Commemoration of the ſufferings of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and is not, therefore, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, SeeEUcHa- 
RIST. 5 og 

CoMMEMORATION is alſo the name of a religious feaſt, otherwiſe 
called All-ſaints, held on the firſt of November, in memory of 
all the faithful deceaſed ; inſtituted in the XIth century, by Odilo 
abbot of Cluny. See FEAST. 

The occaſion of its inſtitution is variouſly related; the moſt plau- 
fible account is this: a religious knight returning from a pilgri- 
mage to the holy land, and loſing his road, met a hermit; who 
hearing that he was a Franc, asked him if he knew the mona- 
ſtery of Cluny, and the abbot Odilo; the pilgrim profeſſing his 
knowledge of both, the hermit told him, that God had diſco- 
vered to him, that he was to have the credit of delivering ſouls 
from the pains they ſuffer in the other life ; charging him, at his 
return, to exhort Odilo, and thoſe of his community, to conti- 
nue their prayers and alms for the dead. See Cu NY. 
COMMEND AM, in the canon law, the charge, truſt, and ad- 
miniſtration of the revenues of a benefice, given to a layman 
to enjoy, by way of depoſitum, for the ſpace of ſix months; in 
order to its being repaired, &c. or to another biſhop, or eccle- 
ſiaſtic, to perform the paſtoral offices thereof, till ſuch time as 
the benefice is provided of a regular incumbent. See BENEFICE, 

Antiently, the adminiſtration of vacant biſhopricks belonged to 

the neareſt neighbouring biſhop ; which is {till practiſed between 

the archbiſhoprick of Lyons, and the biſhoprick of Autun: on 
this account they were called commendatory biſhops. 

This cuſtom appears to be very antient : S. Athanaſius ſays of 
himſelf, according to Nicephorus, that there had been given him 
in commendam, i. e. in adminiſtration, another church beſides that 
of Alexandria whereof he was ſtated biſhop. 

The care of churches, it ſeems, which had no paſtor, was com- 
mitted to a biſhop, till they were provided of an ordinary: the 
regiſter of pope Gregory I. is full of theſe commiſſions, or Com- 
mendams, granted during the abſence or ſickneſs of a biſhop, or 
the vacancy of the ſee, | | 

Some fay, that pope Leo IV. firſt ſet the modern Commendams on 
foot, in favour of eccleſiaſtics who had been expelled their bene- 
fices by the Saracens ;z to whom the adminiſtration of the vacant 
churches was committed for a time, in expectation of their being 
reſtored : though S. Gregory is ſaid to have uſed the ſame, while 
the Lombards deſolated Italy. 

In a little time, the practice of Commendams was exceedingly 

abuſed ; and the revenues of monaſteries given to laymen for 

their ſubſiſtence. The biſhops alſo procured ſeveral benefices, or 
even biſhopricks in commendam, which ſerved as a pretext for hold- 
ing them all without directly violating the canons. Part of the 
abuſe has been retrenched ; but the uſe of Commendams is {till 
retained ; as an expedient to take off the incompatibility of the 


perſon, by the nature of the benefice. 


When a parſon is made biſhop, his parſonage becomes vacant ; 
but if the king give him power, he may ſtill hold it in commen- 
dam. | 
CommenDam, in Romiſh countries, is a real title of a regular be- 
nefice; as an abby, or priory given by the pope to a ſecular clerk, 
or even to a layman, with power to diſpoſe of the fruits thereof 
during his life, See ABBOT. | | 
No benefice that has a cure of ſouls, i. e. no parſonage, or biſhop- 
rick can be given in commendam. This practice being entirely 
contrary to the canons, none but the pope, who has a power of 
diſpenſing with the canons, can confer it. 

When the Commendam becomes vacant by the death of the com- 
mendatary, it is not eſteemed vacant by his death, but as it was be- 


fore the Commendam was | * 

N granted; that mak . 
3 a Low” the Pope gives the ſame — in [Aeration in 
8 en ed — pO he ſtill continues, "ama. 
of the regular abbot rags 10 ele authori 
in plain terms, curam 2 * men © 'S is ex eſe 
in ſpirttualibus & temporalibus plene Ade ng dmini ratimen til, 
the bulls expreſly require, that he be a prieſt | 
not yet attained the age of prieſthood, he 
ſoon as he has. But this is a mere formalit 
e is never executed. + 
Indeed, the ſpiritual direction of the a 
2 lodged wholly 5 the clauſtral prior. we 
have not any authority over the religious in G 
even cannot either a or ſet 4845 the een 22 
are nominated in the bulls the adminiſtrators of th 5 15er who 
in which, however, this reſtriction is added, viz til E 
rive at the age of 25 years, to aſſume the oriefilions © abbot ar- 
given the prince of Neubourg for the abby of Feſc The bull 
thus: Et ne ob defettum ætatis primo-dictum monafteriun , runs 
Miritualibus patiatur detrimentum; priorem-clauſtral, um aliqued in 
exiſtentem, primo. dicti monaſterii in ſpiritualibus Fas pro tempor, 
etatis annum pervexeris, duntaxat conſtituimus ac eg u 25 tug 
words adminiſtration in ſpirituals, are underſtood prin 3 
monaſtic rule, or diſcipline; from which the eee 25 
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are excluded, even when they are promoted to 
= they become regulars, 
e popes grant benefices in commendam 

diſpenſing with their age, and other b clerks, by 
they alſo diſpenſe with the clericate in children yet j "ga * 
till they become of age to take the tonſure: it bein _ e Cradle, 
obtain a bull, that it be repreſented at Rome that WE m 
deſtined for the eccleſiaſtical date „ 

n this caſe there is an œconomus, or ſt inted t. 
care of the temporal concerns. See — * TION 

. 

uantities, in geometr | 

ſome common aliquot ders or 8 may 3 5 
common meaſure, ſo as to leave no remainder in eith by 
8 and IN coMMENSUR ABLE. 1 

us, a foot and a yard are commenſurabl: ; t ; J 
quantity which will meaſure —4 Viz, an __ peel wn 
12 times makes a foot, and 36 times a yard. aun =} 
Commenſurables are to each other, either as unites to a r a 
Jp number ; or as one rational whole number to e "Fre 

UMBER, | ; 

In incommenſurables it is otherwiſe. The ratio o 
Cn is rational; that of incommenſurables e 
: 8 Na GP 5 the ratio of Commenſurables is a rational 

COMMENSURABLE numbers, whether integers or fractions, are ſuch 
as have ſome other number which will meaſure or divide them 
without any remainder, See NUMBER. | 
Thus, 6 and 8, 12 and 4, are reſpectively commenſurable numbers, 

COMMENSURABLE in power. Right lines are faid to be commenſy- 
rable in power, when their ſquares are meaſured by one and the 
ſame ſpace, or ſuperficies. See Link, and POWER. 

CoMMENSURABLE /urds, are ſuch ſurds as being reduced to their 
leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities of their kind; and 
are therefore as a rational quantity to a rational. Sce Sus, 

COMMENTARY, or ComMenrT, a gloſs, or interpretation, af- 
fixed to ſome antient, obſcure, or difficult author, to render him 
more intelligible, or to ſupply what he has left undone. See Glos, 
Ax NOT ATION, &c, | 
Sir Henry Savil has wrote a Commentary of 300 pages in quarto, 
to explain the firſt eight propoſitions in Euclid. —S. Evremond 
obſerves, that commentators commonly ſpend a great part of their 
time in finding out beauties the author never dreamt of, and in 
enriching him with their own thoughts. 

COMMENTARY is alſo uſed for a ſort of hiſtory, written by a perſon 
who had a chief hand in the tranſactions related. See HisToRY. 
Such are the Commentaries of Cæſar, of Sleidan, of Montluc, &. 
The word is alſo uſed for certain books written on ſome particu- 
lar ſubject: Kepler has an excellent book of Commentaries a 
Mars, containing obſervations on the motion of that planet. 

COMMERCE, the exchange of commodities ; or, the buying, 
ſelling, or trafficking of merchandize, money, or even paper; in 
order to profit by the ſame. See MERCHANDIZE. 

There is no doubt but Commerce is nearly as antient as the world 
itſelf : neceſſity ſet it on foot, the deſire of conveniency improved 
it, and vanity, luxury, and avarice, have brought it to its preſent 
ped. At firſt it = conſiſted in the exchange of things neceſ⸗ 
for life: the plowman gave his corn and bis pulle to the 
ſhepherd, and received milk and wool in exchange: which me- 
thod of Commerce by exchange ſubſiſts ſtill in many places; 5 
about the coaſts of Siberia, and the Daniſh, and Muſcovite Lap- 
land; among ſeveral nations on the coatts of Africa; among 
moſt of thoſe of America, and many of Aſia. See . 
It is not preciſely known when the Commerce by buying a0 
ling firſt began; nor when coins, and the ſeveral ſpecies of gold, 
ſilver, and copper, had their riſe, The firſt monies were 7 0 . 
leather, and iron; and even at this day, it is the 7 8 Des 

A | 


ies, to give a certain value in ſea-ſhells and co- 
— — mn 16 gee; Sc. See Money, and Col. 
The firſt inſtance of this kind of Commerce in the ſacred writing, 
is in the time of the patriarch Abraham. For prophane authors, 
they uſually fix its epocha to the reign of Saturn and — 
Italy ; and the g authors, according to Cæſar, attribute i 
f ion to the rcury. 5 
The Eeyaciies P . and Carthaginians, who 2 a 
Tyrian colony, were the firſt, the moſt daring and expert a A 
of all antiquity : at leaſt, it is evident they were the firſt who 


run the hazard of long voyages; and who ſet on foot a traffick | 


between coaſts very remote. See NA vIGATION. 

3 the antients, 85 did not appear unworthy the 1 
plication of perſons of the firſt rank: Solomon, we are told, fre- 
quently joined his merchant-fleets with thoſe of the king of 2 5 
for their voyage to Ophir; and by this means rendered himſelf, 
though in a little kingdom, the richeſt king in the univerſe. Un- 
der the Aſiatic and Græcian empires, antient hiſtory gives us from 
time to time the traces of a Commerce cultivated by ſeveral na- 
tions: but it flouriſhed more conſiderably under the dominion of 
the Romans; as appears from that vaſt number of colleges and 
companies of merchants in the ſeveral cities mentioned in hiſto- 
rians and antient inſcriptions. See COLLEGE. TOES 

The deſtruction of the Roman empire by the irruptions of the 
Barbarians, brought that of Commerce along with it; or at leaſt 
ſuſpended its ordinary operation for ſome time : by degrees it be- 
gan to recover itſelf, and made a new progreſs; eſpecially in Italy. 
Hence, the Piſans, Florentines, Genoeſe, and Venetians, who 
abounded in ſhipping, took occaſion to ſpread themſelves through 
all the ports of the Levant and Egypt; bringing thence ſilk, 
ſpices, and other merchandices; and furniſhing the greateſt part 
of Europe therewith. And thus was the modern Commerce 
founded on the ruins of that of the antient Greeks and Romans 
to the ſame places: and thus did thoſe famous republics acquire 
their luſtre and power, 

The Germans, however, had a long time carried on a ſeparate 
Commerce; which was not borrowed from the Romans, nor did 
it fall with theirs. Towards the end of the twelſth century, the 
German cities ſituate on the coaſts of the Baltic, and the rivers 
that run into it, had a conſiderable traffick with the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. | 

As their Commerce was much interrupted by pyrates, 72 of them 
united together for their mutual defence; and were thence called 
hanſeatic, or hans towns. See Hans Town. 

Thus they flouriſhed till the beginning of the ſixteenth or end of 
the fifteenth century ; when a diviſion ariſing among them, and 
about the ſame time a new paſſage to the Indies, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, being diſcovered by the Portugueze ; and ſettle- 
ments made on the coaſts of Africa, Arabia, and the Indies: the 
antient Italian and Hanſeatic Commerce ſunk; and the chief trade 
came into the hands of the Portugueze. 

The Portugueze had not poſlefled thoſe different trades above 
100 years, when, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch began to ſhare it with them; and in a little time 
diſpoſſeſſed them of almoſt the whole. The Engliſh, French, 
Danes, and Hamburghers, excited by their ſucceſs, have likewiſe 
made ſettlements in the Indies, and on the coaſts of Africa; 
though much leſs conſiderable ones, excepting thoſe of the En- 


gliſh. 
Laſtly, America, diſcovered by the Spaniards ſoon after the Por- 
tugueze had diſcovered the new way to the Indies, likewiſe be- 
came the object of a new, vaſt, and important Commerce, for all 
the nations of Europe; whereof Cadiz and Sevil were made the 
center. 


It is true, the firſt conquerors of this new world ſtill poſſeſs the 


by another of Louis XIV. are declared capable of being ſecreta- 
ries of tate, without laying aſide their Commerce, It may be ad- 
ded, for the honour of trade, that ſome of the Italian prin- 
ces, looking on themſelves as the chief merchants of their ſtates, 
do not diſdain to make their own palaces ſerve as magazines : and 
there are ſeveral kings in Aſia, as well as moſt of thoſe on the 
coaſts of Africa and  c fond who negotiate with the Europeans 
by their factors, and frequently in perſon. See MERCHAN- 
DICE, 
Commerce, on the foot it now ſtands, is divided into Commerce by 
land, and by ſea ; that by long voyages, and by ſhort ; inland or do- 
meſtick, and foreign ; by wholeſale and retail. 
A great part of the foreign Commerce of England is now carried 
on by companies : ſome incorporated by the king's charters, with 
an excluſive privilege, as the Eaſt-India and South-Sea compa- 
nies; others only private aſſociations, as the Turkey and Ham- 
burgh companies. See Company. 
Chambers of COMMERCE. See the article HAB ER. 
Characters in COMMERCE. See the article CHARACTER. 
COMMINATORY, a clauſe inſerted in a law, edict, patent, 
&c. importing a puniſhment wherewith delinquents are me- 
naced ; which, however, is not executed in its rigor. See 
CLAus g. | | 
Thus, in France, when an exile is enjoined not to return on 


do return, it is not ſtrictly executed; but a ſecond injunction is 
laid on him, which is more than Comminatory, and from the day 
of the date thereof, imports death without remedy. 

COMMINUTION, the a& of grinding, or breaking any matter 
into ſmaller particles. The effect of chewing, or maſticating our 
food, is the Comminution thereof, See MasT1c aT1on, Cc. 

COMMISSARY, an officer of the biſhop, who exerciſes eccleſia- 
ſtical juriſdiction in thoſe parts of the dioceſe which are ſo far re- 
mote from the ſee, that the chancellor cannot call the ſubjects 
thereof to the biſhop's principal conſiſtory, without their too great 
moleſtation, See BisHoP's Court, CHANCE 1, LOR, &c. 
This officer, called by the canoniſts Commuſſarius, or officialis fo- 
raneus, 1s appointed to ſupply the biſhop's office in the out-parts 
of the dioceſe, and in ſuch pariſhes as are peculiar to the biſhop, 
and exempted from the juriſdiction of the archdeacon: for where 
the archdeacons have juriſdiction, as in moſt places they have, 
either by preſcription or compoſition, the Commiſſary is ſuperflu- 
_ and frequently vexatious. See OFFICIAL, ARCHDEACON, 

2 

CoMMISSARY, in an army.— There are two ſorts of Commiſſaries : 

CommisaRy-GENERAL of the muſters, or muſter-maſter gene- 
ral, takes an account of the ſtrength of every regiment, reviews 
them, ſees that the horſe be well mounted, and all the men well 
armed and accoutered. See Musr ER. ; 

CommisaRy-GENnERAL of proviſions, has the charge of furniſhing 
the army with all things of that kind. | 

COMMISSION, in common law, is the ſame with delegation a- 
mong the Civilians; and is taken for the warrant, or patent 
which any man exerciſing juriſdiction, either ordinary or extra- 


| 


or action. See DELEGAT10N. 

The term, however, is ſometimes extended further than to mat - 
ters of judgment ; as in the Commiſſion of purveyors, which ſeems 
to be null by the ſtatute for taking away purveyance, 12 Car. II. 
and the high Commiſſon-court, which was founded on the ſta- 
tute I Eliz. and is alſo aboliſhed by act of parliament 17 Car. I. 
The perſons charged with a Commiſſion are hence called Commiy- 
fioners ; ſometimes Committees, See Co uISSLON ER, and Co- 
MIT TEE. 


Commiss0n of anticipation, was antiently a Commiſſion under the 


greateſt and richeſt part of it; and preſerve the Commerce thereof great ſeal, to collect a ſublidy before the day. See Ax TIC IPA“ 


to themſelves with a world of jealouſy: yet, beſides that the En- 
gliſh, French, Portugueze, and Dutch, have ſeveral rich and 


TION. 
Commiss1onN of aſſociation, is a Commuſſion under the great ſeal, 


flouriſhing colonies, both in the iſlands and the continent; it is to aſſociate two, or more learned perſons, with the ſeveral ju- 
certain, that it is as much for other nations as themſelves that | tices in the ſeveral circuits and counties in Wales. See AssO- 


the Spaniards every year ſend their flota's for the treaſures of Peru 

and Mexico. See CoLowy, Flora, and GaLLIOx. 

The trade of Europe was no ſufferer by this new one of Ame- 

rica; the north and ſouth have {till the ſame mutual occaſion for 

each other as before. 

The navigation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean was tedious 

and difficult : the ſituation of F landers, and the manufactures 

which there flouriſhed from the tenth century, together with the 

free uw " _ e » Engaged the merchants, both of the 

north and ſouth, to eſtabliſh their Zines firſt i 

then in Antwerp. See F AIR, 3 ate 

The eſtabliſhment of the republic of Holland, the favourable re- 

_ Ception it gave to ſtrangers, and the refuge it afforded to religio- 
naries, drew ſtore of manufacturers to it, as well as manufaQures: 

— = ſunk the Commerce of Antwerp, | - 
nd the ſame reaſons, the convenience and multitude of 

of England, the goodneſs of the wools, and the — ths 

workmen, have brought thither a confiderable part of the Com- 


In France, the nobility are allowed to exerciſe C 
ng from their nobility : by an 5 
f N ants are allowed to take on them the quality of nobles; and 


CIATION, 
CoMms810Nn of bankruptcy, a Commiſſion under the great ſeal, di- 
rected to five or more commiſſioners, to inquire into the particu- 
lars of a man's circumſtances, who hath failed, or broke; and 
to act according to certain ſtatutes made in that behalf See BANK- 
RUPT, 

COMMISSION of peace. See JUSTICE of peace. 

CoMmiss1oN of rebellion, or writ of rebellion, is iſſued out-when a 

man, after proclamation iſſued out of the chancery, or the ex- 
chequer, and made by the ſheriff, to preſent himſelf, under pain 
of his allegiance, to the court by a certain day; does not appear. 
See REBELLION. 
This Commiſſion is directed, by way of command, to certain per- 
ſons; three, two, or one of them, to apprehend, or cauſe to be 
apprehended, the party as a rebel; and to bring him to the court 
on a day aſſigned. See OuTLawsy. 

CommssIon-Officers. See the article OrrickR. 

Book of Commiss1ons. See the article Book. 

M MISSION, in commerce. See FACTORAGE. 

COMMISSIONER, he who has a commiſſun, e. gr. a patent, or 

other legal warrant, to execute any publick office, Sec Com MIS- 

| SION, WaRRAnT, S. 


2L!1 Such 


pain of death, it is deemed a Comminatory penalty; ſince, if he 


ordinary, hath to authorize him to hear, or determine any cauſe, 


COM 


Such are, Commiſſimers of hawkets and pedlars, Commiſſioners of 
alienation, Commiſſioners of the ſtamps, c. 
CoMmmissSIONERS of the Cuſtoms. 5 Gee (Cusronts. 
CommissIONERs of Exciſe. EXCISE. 
CoMmIss10NERs of the Navy. See the article NAvv. 
Lords CommisSIONERs of the Treaſury. See TREASURY, and Ex- 
CHEQUER. | | | 
COMMISSUM dei. See the article FiDer. 
COMMISSURE,* CommissURA, a term uſed by ſome authors, 
for the ſmall meatus's, or interſtices of bodies ; or the little clefts 
between the particles ; eſpecially when thoſe particles are broad- 


iſh and flat, and lie contiguous to one another, like thin plates, 


or lamellz. See PoRx. 
* The word literally ſignifies 4 joining, or connecting of one thing 


fo another. : 
CommIssURE, in architecture, &c. denotes the joint of two 
ſtones; 'or, the application of the ſurface of the one to that of 
the other. See MasoNRY. 
Among anatomiſts, Commiſſure is ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſuture 
of the cranium, or skull. See SUTURE. 
COMMITTEE, in law, one or more perſons, to whom the con- 
ſideration of any matter is referred, either by a court, or by con- 
ſent of the parties concerned, See COMMISSION. 
CommiTTEE of Parliament, is a board conſiſting of a certain num- 
ber of members, appointed by the whole houſe, for the examin- 
ing of a bill, or making report of an inquiry, or proceſs of the 
houſe, Sc. See PARLIAMENT, BILL, &c. 
Sometimes, the whole houſe is reſolved into a Committee; on 
which occaſion each perſon has a right to ſpeak, and reply as 
much, and as often as he pleaſes: an expedient they uſually have 
recourſe to in extraordinary caſes, and where any thing is to be 
thoroughly canvaſſed. When the houſe is not in a Commuttee, 
each gives his opinion regularly, and is only allowed to ſpeak 
once. 8 | 85 
CommiTTEE of the King, is uſed for a widow of one of the king's 
tenants; thus called, as being by the antient law of the realm | 
committed to the king's care and protection. See W 1Dow. 
COMMODATE, CommoDATUM, in the civil juriſprudence, the 
loan, or free conceſſion of any thing moveable or immoveable, 
for a certain time, on condition of reſtoring again the ſame in- 
dividual after a certain term. | 
The Commodate is a kind of loan: there is this difference, how- 
ever, between a loan and a Commogate, that the latter is gratis, 
and does not transfer the property : the thing muſt be returned 


in eſſence, and without impairment : fo that things which con- 
ſume by uſe, or time, cannot be objects of a Comnudate, but of 
a loan; in regard they may be returned in kind, though not in 
identity. „ | | 
COMMODITIES Staple. See the article STAPLE. 
COMMODORE, in the navy, an under-admiral, or perſon com- 
mi:fioned by an admiral to command a ſquadron of ſhips in chief. 
See ADMIRAL, and SQUADRON. 
COMMON, Communis, ſomething that belongs to all alike; is 
owned, or allowed by all; and not confined to this more than 


that. See COMMUNIS, 


In which ſenſe, Common ſtands oppoſed to proper, peculiar, &c.| Common Month. 
Common Motion. & See the article Y MoT1on. 


See PROPER. | 


Thus, the earth is ſaid to be our Common mother; in the firſt, or | COMMon Otyee?. 
CommoNn-PLACE-Book, Adverſaria, among the learned, denotes a 


golden age, all things were in Common, as well as the ſun and ele- 
ments: the name animal is Common to man and beaſt ; that of 
ſubſtance to body and ſpirit. | 

Philoſophers diſpute whether there be any ſuch thing as Common 
notions, innate, or impreſſed on the mind by nature herſelf ; or 
whether our ideas are all adventitious. See Innate IDEA, and No- 
TION. 

+ Common Bench. See the article Common PLEAS. 
Common Council, See the article Common COUNCIL, 
Common Duda, in anatomy. See Ducrus Communis. 
Common Hine, in law, a certain ſum of money which the reſiants 
within the liberty of ſome leets pay to the lord thereof ; called, 
in ſome places, Head. ſiluer; in others cert-money, or certum letæ, 
and hcad-pence, See CERT-Money. 
It was firſt granted to the lord towards the charge of his pur- 
chaſe of the court- leet; whereby the reſiants have now the con- 
veniency of doing their ſuit- royal near home, without being 
compelled to go to the ſheriff's turn. 

Common Hunt, the chief huntſman belonging to the lord-mayor 
and aldermen of London. 

Common Intendiment, in law, the Common underſtanding, meaning, 
or conſtruction of any thing; without ſtraining it to any foreign, 
remote, or particular ſenſe. 

Bar to Common lutendment, is an ordinary or general bar, which 
commonly diſables the declaration of the plaintiff. See Bar, and 
INTENDMENT. | 

Common Law, that body of rules generally received, and held as 
law in this nation, before any ſtatute, or written law, was made 
to alter the ſame. See LAW. 

After the decay of the Roman empire, Britain became invaded 
by three kinds of German people, viz. the Saxons, Angles, and 

utes. From the Jutes deſcended the men of Kent, and thoſe 
of the Ille of Wight; from the Saxons came the people called 
the Eaſt, South, and Weſt-Saxons ; and from the Angles came 


moſt valuable parts of authors, to be ready at hand when want- 
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the Eaſt-An Mercians a 
TARCHY. gies, | x4 and Northumbrians, ge Hep. 
Now, as each le had its i 
to different laws; whereof, 1 each incl; 
cians, who inhabited the midland countries, were ons, and Mer. 
lution of the heptarchy, and eſtabliſhment of a Fora the diſſo. 
2 to the —_ and acquired the common appellation, pre- 
nglorum. elit particular TIE 
* wy OT Oe , Sarge ) and 
By theſe laws the nation was govern 
at length ſubdued by the 8 the 1 Tak 
introduced, and incorporated with the reſt: and "ns 
of Common law aroſe, called Danelage. e Om 
'The Danes being, in their turn, overcome by the N 
conqueror, on a review of the ſeveral laws and cuſt mans; the 
obtained, abrogated ſome, and aboliſhed others: — that then 
his own country laws: and the ſyſtem, or aſſembl ing ſome of 
_- we call the Common law. © af thele, is 
he Common law of England, is proper] 
of this kingdom ; which by 3 of tag 
4 of = See CUSTOM, 
t is called lex non ſcripta, the unwritt 
have moſt of it A the old ee e = that we 
it cannot be made by charter, or parliament : for th — becauſe 
ways matters of record; whereas cuſtoms are on] eee 
fact, and ſubſiſt no where but in the memory of the eee 
From the common reaſon of things, therefore 22 
ſhould appear the beſt, moſt beneficial, and caſy 8 
regard it conſiſts of ſuch rules and practices as the . £ 
ſpontaneouſly, and as it were by the impulſe and r 
own intereſts, were led to: whereas, the written laws : their 
England by the king and parliament, are impoſed on Ve de in 
at once, and without any trial, or foreknowledge how th * 
anſwer; and whether or no they are like to prove A fer - 
the nation, and agreeable to the nature of the people: ex wg - 
ſuch as are firſt made temporary; and for their aroved wet 
mend perpetuated, 88 
he firſt Saxon laws publiſhed in England, were ; 
Ethelbert in the VIth century. ben ae e n, 
whom our hiſtorians call magnus juris anglicani 8 1 . 
united the heptarchy, and rendered himſelf maſter of the whol 
nation; made a collection from among the ſeveral laws of th 
ſeveral provinces of his domains; and commanded them the 
obſerved throughout his kingdom. This collection was denom: 
nated fo/i-r:ght, and ſoon after, the Common law; as being a 
mon to the whole nation. 
Beſide the Common law of England in general; there are in di- 
vers parts of the nation particular cuſtoms, and common uſave | 
which have the force of Common lato among thoſe people who 
have retained them: ſuch as the Borough-Engliſh, Gavelkind 
Oc. See BoRoUGH-£7ghfh, and GAVEL-KinD,—Where the 
Common law is ſilent, there the ſtatute law ſpeaks. See Sa- 
TUTE. 
All trials at Common law are by a jury of twelve men. See Jury 
TRIAL, &c. ” 
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regiſter, or orderly collection of what things occur worthy to be 
noted, and retained in the courſe of a man's reading, or ſtudy; 
ſo diſpoſed, as that among a multiplicity of heads, and things of all 
kinds, any one may be eaſily found, and turned to at pleaſure. 
See PLACE. 

Common-place-books are things of great ſervice: they are a kind of 
promptuaries or ſtorehouſes, wherein to repoſit the choiceſt and 


ed. Several perſons have their ſeveral methods of ordering them: 
but that which comes beſt recommended, and which many learn- 
ed men have now given into, is the method of that great maſter 
of order Mr. Locke. He has thought fit to publiſh it in a letter 
to M. Toiſnard; determined thereto, by the great conveniency 
and ad vantage he had found from it in 20 years experience; as 
well as by the recommendations and intreaties of many of bis 
friends, who had likewiſe proved it. 

The ſubſtance of this method we ſhall here give the reader; 
whereby he will be eaſily enabled to execute it himſelf. 

The firſt page of the book you intend to take down their C- 
mon- places in, is to ſerve as a kind of index to the whole; and to 
contain references to every place or matter therein: in the com- 
modious contrivance of which index, ſo as it may admit of afuf- 
ficient copia, or variety of materials, without any confuſion; 
the ſecret of the method conſiſts. 

In order to this, the firſt page, as already mentioned, or, for 
more room, the two firſt pages that front each other, are to 
divided, by parallel lines, into 25 equal parts; whereof, every 
fifth line to be diſtinguiſhed, by its colour or other circumſtance. 
Theſe lines are to be cut perpendicularly by others, drawn from 
top to bottom ; and in the ſeveral ſpaces thereof, the ſeyeral . 
ters of the alphabet, both capital and minuſcule, are to be duly 


wrote. 
The form of the lines and diviſions, both horizontal and . 
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dicular, with the manner of writing the 


letters therein, will be 
from the following ſpecimen ; wherein what is to be 
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done in the book for all the letters of the alphabet, is Here ſhewrs 
in the firſt four, A, B, C, and D. 
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The index of the common-place book thus formed, matters are 
ready for the taking down any thing therein. 


In order to this, conſider to what head, the thing you would | 
enter is moſt naturally referred; and under which, one would be | 


led to look for ſuch a thing: in this head, or word, regard is 
had to the initial letter, and the firſt vowel that follows it; which 
are the characteriſtic letters whereon all the uſe of the index de- 
nds. 
3 e. gr. I would enter down a paſſage that refers to the 
head beauty; B, I conſider, is the initial letter, and e the firſt 
vowel: then, looking upon the index for the partition B, and 
therein the line e, (which is the place for all words whoſe firſt 
letter is B, and firſt vowel e; as Beauty, Beneficence, Bread, 
Bleeding, Blemiſbes, &c.) and finding no numbers already down 
to direct me to any page of the book where words of this cha- 
racteriſtic have been enter'd, I turn forward to the firſt blank 
page I find, which in a freſh book as this is ſuppoſed to be, will 
be page 2, and here write what I have occaſion for on the head 
beauty ; beginning the head in the margin, and indenting all the 
other ſubſervient lines that the head may ftand out and ſhew it 
ſelf: this done, I enter the page where it is wrote, vir. 2, in the 


index, in the fpace Be; from which time, the claſs B e becomes | 


wholly in poſſeſſion of the 2d and 3d pages, which are configned 
to letters of this characteriſtic. 

Had I found any page or number already entered in the ſpace Be, 
I muſt have turned to the page, and have wrote my matter in 
what room was left therein: fo, if after entering the paſſage on 
beauty, I ſhould have occaſion for benevolence, or the like, find- 
ing the number 2 already poſſeſſed of the ſpace of this character- 
iſtic, I begin the paſſage on benevolence in the remainder of the 
page, which not containing the whole, I carry it on to page 3, 
which is alſo for Be; and add the number 3 in the index, 

An example will make the method of writing down heads ob- 
vious. 


BEAUTY. The power of perceiving the ideas of beauty is juſtly 
called a ſenſe, becauſe of its affinity to the other ſenſes in 
< this, that the pleaſure does not ariſe from any knowledge 
of principles, proportions, cauſes, or of the uſefulneſs 
of the object; but ſtrikes us at firſt with the idea of beau- 
< ty: nor does the moſt accurate knowledge increaſe this 
< pleaſure of beauty; however, it may ſuperadd a diſtin 
rational pleaſure from proſpects of advantage, or from 
the increaſe of knowledge. And further, the ideas of 
< beauty, like other ſenfible ideas, are neceſſarily pleaſant 
< to us, as well as immediately ſo; neither can any reſolu- 
tion of our own, nor any proſpect of advantage or diſ- 
© advantage, vary the beauty or deformity of an object: for 
as in the external ſenſations, no view of intereſt will 
make an object grateful; nor detriment, diſtin from im- 
* mediate pain in the perception, make it diſagreeable to 
< the ſenſe; ſo, propoſe the world as a reward, or threaten 
* the greateſt evil, to make us approve a deformed object, 
© or diſapprove a beautiful one; diſſimulation may be pro- 
< cured by rewards, or threatnings; or we may in ex- 
< ternal conduct abſtain from any purſuit of the beautiful, 
and purſue the deformed; but our ſentiments of the 
forms, and our perceptions would continue invariably the 
* fame. Hence, it plainly appears, that ſome objects are 
immediately the occaſions of this pleaſure of beauty; and 
that we have ſenſes fitted for perceiving it; and that it is 


« diſtin from that joy which ariſes from ſelf-love, upon | 


< proſpect of advantage. Nay, do not we often ſee con- 
* veniency and uſe neglected to obtain beauty, without any 
other proſpect of advantage in the beautiful form, than 
the ſuggeſting the pleaſant ideas of beauty? Now this 
* ſhews us, that however we may purſue beautiful objects 
from ſelf-love, with a view to obtain the pleaſures of 
* beauty; as in architecture, gardening, &c. yet there 
© muſt be a ſenſe of beauty antecedent to proſpects of even 
* this advantage: without which ſenſe, theſe objects would 
* not be thus advantageous; nor excite in us this pleaſure 


* * 


which conſtitutes them advantageous. Our ſenſe of b-ay- 
ty, from objects by which they are conſtituted good to us, 
is very diſtin from our deſire of them, when they are 
thus conſtituted : our deſire of beauty may be counterba- 
lanced by rewards and puniſhments, but never our ſente 
of it. Had we no ſuch ſenſe of beauty, houſes, gardens, 
dreſs, equipage, might be recommended to us as conveni- 
ent, fruitful, warm, eaſy; but never as beautiful: and in 
faces, I ſee nothing that could pleaſe us, but livelineſs of 
colour, and ſmoothneſs of ſurface.— Inquiry into the Origi- 
nal of our Ideas of Beauty, &c. 89. Lond. 1725. p. 10, 
*. If, 12. 
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BENEVOLENCE. The true ſpring of all actions called virtuos, 


is ſome determination of our nature to ſtudy the good cf 
others; or ſome inſtinct, antecedent to all reaſon from 
intereſt, which influences us to the love of others. The 
ſame cauſe which determines us to purſue happineſs for 
ourſelves, determines us to eſteem and benevs/ence for o- 
thers: even the very frame of our nature, or a generous 
inſtinct.— This univerſal benevolence towards all men, we 
may compare to that principle of gravitation, which ex- 
tends to all bodies in the univerſe, but like the love of be- 
nevolence, increaſes as the diſtance is diminiſhed ; and is 
ſtrongeſt when bodies come to touch each other, Id. ib. 
p. 131, 143, 199.—As all men have ſelf-love, as well 


man to the ſame action: and then they are to be conſider- 
ed as two forces impelling the ſame body to motion: 
ſometimes they conſpire; ſometimes are indifferent to 
each other; and ſometimes are oppofite. Thus, if a 
man have ſuch ſtrong benevolence as would have produced 
an action without any views to ſelf intereſt ; that ſuch 
a man has alſo in view private advantage, does no way 
diminiſh the benevolence of the action. When he would 
not have produced ſo much publick good, had it not been 
for proſpect of ſelf-intereſt ; then the effect of ſelf-love is 
to be deducted ; and his benevolence is proportioned to the 
remainder of good, which pure benevelence would have 
produced. When a man's benevolence is hurtful to him- 
ſelf, then ſelf-love is oppoſite to benevolence; and the be- 
nevolence is proportioned to the ſum of the good produced, 
and the reſiſtance of the ſelf- love ſurmounted thereby, — 
The morality of any perſon, or the quantity of publick 
good produced by him, is in a compound ratio of his b-- 
nevolence and abilities: or, (by ſubſtituting the initial let- 
ters for the words, as M == moment of good, and y == 
moment of evil) MB TA. dem ib. p. 130, 131, 143, 
199. 1 


When the two pages deſtined for one claſs are full, look forwards 
for the next backſide that is blank; if it be that which immedi- 
ately follows, write at the bottom of the margin of the page fil- 
led, the letteer v. for verte, turn over; and the ſame at the top 
of the next page; and continue from this new page as before. 
If the pages immediately following be already filled with other 
claſſes; write at the bottom of the page laſt filled the letter v. 
with the number of the next blank page; and at the top of that 
page, the number oſ the page laſt filled: then entering that head 
in this new page, proceed as before. By theſe two numbers of 
reference, the one at the top, and the other at the bottom of 
the page, the diſcontinued matters are again connected. It may 
not be amiſs, too, every time you put a number at the bottom of 
a page, to put it likewiſe in the index. Note, if the head be a 
monoſyllable beginning with a vowel, the vowel is at the ſame 
time both the initial letter and the characteriſtic vowel : thus, 
the word art is to be wrote in A a. 

Mr. Locke omits three letters of the alphabet in his index, viz. 
K, I, and ; which are ſupplied by C, 7, U, equivalent to 
them: and as for Q, ſince it is always followed by an , he puts 
it in the fifth place of Z; and ſo has no Z u, which is a chara- 
Qeriſtic very rarely occurs. By thus making Q the laſt in the 
index, its regularity is preſerved, without diminiſhing its extent. 
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as benevolence; thoſe two principles may jointly excite a 
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Others chuſe to retain the claſs Z u, and aſſign a place for 2 
below the index. a 

If any imagine that thoſe hundred claſſes are not ſufficient to com- 
prehend all kinds of ſubjects without confuſion, he may follow 
the ſame method, and yet augment the number to 500, by taking 
in one more characteriſtic to them. 

But the inventor aſſures us, that in all his collections, for a long 
ſeries of years, he never found any deficiency in the index, as a- 
bove laid down. | FA | | 

Common PLEAs, Communia placita, or Bancus communis, one of 
the king's courts, now conſtantly held in Weſtminſter-hall; but 
antiently moveable. See COURT. 

Gwyn obſerves, that till the granting of magna charta there were 
but two courts called the king's courts, viz. the exchequer, and 
the king's-bench; and that upon the grant of that charter the 
court of common-pleas was erected, and fixed to a place certain, 
viz. Weſtminſter-hall: whence the writs which before ran coram 
me vel juſticiariis meis, ſimply ; were now changed, and run co- 
ram juſticiariis meis apud Mſimon. See BENCH. 
All civil cauſes, both real, perſonal, and mixed, are tried in this 
court, according to the ſtrict law of the realm: Forteſcue repre- 
ſents it as the only court for real cauſes. 

The chief-juſtice hereof is called the brd chief-juſtice of the com- 

mon pleas; who is accompanied with three or four his aſſociates, 

created by letters patent, and as it were judges inſtalled or placed 
on the common bench by the lord chancellor, and the lord chiet- 
Juſtice of the court. See JUSTICE. | 

The reſt of the officers belonging to this court, are the cu/?os bre- 
dium; three prothonotaries, or prænotaries: SeePROTHONOTARY. 
A chiregrapher ; fourteen filazers; four exigenters; clerk of the war- 
rants; clerk of the juries, or jurata writs; clerk of the treaſury 3 
clerk of the king's ſilver ; clerk of the efſoigns; clerk of the outlawries; 
clerk of the errors; whole ſeveral functions ſee in their places, 
CusTos brevium, CHIROGRAPHER, EXIGENTER, CLERK, 
Ge. 

Common ray. See the article Rav. 

Common, in grammar, denotes that gender of nouns which is 
equally applicable to both ſexes, male and female. See GEN- 
DER. | 
Such is that of parens parent; which is either maſculine, or fe- 
minine, as it is uſed to ſignify either father, or mother. 

The Latin grammarians, beſide this, which they call the common 
of two, do alſo make a common of three; which extends to maſ- 
culine, feminine, and neuter. ; 

Common, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, or the like, 
which belongs equally to two figures, or makes a neceſſary part 

of both. See Axis, and GEOMETRY, | 

Common Center of Gravity. See CENTER of Gravity. 

Common Diviſer, is a quantity, or number, which exactly divides 
two, or more other quantities, or numbers, without leaving any 
remainder. See DIvisok, and MEASURE. 

Common, in law, that foil, the uſe whereof lies open or common 
to the ſeveral inhabitants, or holders of a particular town, or 
lordſhip. 

In which ſenſe, we ſay, common of paſture, common of fiſhing, 
common of turbary, common of eſtovers, c. See TURBARY, 
EsrovkRS, &c. 

Common of paſture, is divided into common in groſs, common ap- 

2 common appurtenant, and common by way of neighbour- 
cod. 

Common ia groſs, is a liberty to have common alone, that is, with- 
out any land or tenement in another man's land, granted to a 
perſon for life, or to him and his heirs. This is commonly paſ- 
ſed by deed, or ſpecialty. 

Common appendant, and CoMMoN appurtenant, are uſually con- 
founded; both being defined to be a liberty of common appertain- 
ing to, or depending on ſuch, or ſuch a freehold; which common 
muſt be taken with beaſts commonable; as horſes, oxen, c. be- 
ing accounted fitteſt for the plowman; and not with goats, geeſe, 
and hogs. | 

Others diſtinguiſh between the two, thus; common appurtenant 
may be ſevered from the land whereto it appertains; but not 
common appendant, which, according to my lord Coke, had its 
original in the following manner. 

« When a lord enfeoffed another in arable lands to hold of him 
© in ſoccage; the feoffee, to maintain the ſervice of his plow, 
© had at firſt, by courteſy of his landlord, common in his waſtes, 
« for neceſſary beaſts, to ear and compoſt his lands: and that 
for two cauſes; 12, becauſe it was tacitly implied in the fe- 
« offment; by reaſon the feoffee could not till, or compoſt his 
© paſture: by conſequence, therefore, the feoffee had, as a 
© thing neceſſary, or incident, common in the waſtes, or lands of 

© the lord. 2% For the maintenance and advancement of til- 
lage. | 

Common per Cauſe de Vicinage, i. e. by reaſon of neighbour- 
hood; is a liberty that the tenants of one lord in one town, 
have to common with the tenants of another lord in another 
town. 

But it is to be obſerved, that thoſe who claim this kind of com- 
mon (which is uſually called intercommoning) may not put their 
cattel into the common of the other two, for then they are di- 


ſtrainable; but, turning them into their own fields, if they ſtray 
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into their nei mmoen: the | 

Te — ene eee pere * ſulfered. See Ixrzz. 

Ten#nts in Common, See the arti " 

COMMON receptacle. Re — — 

CoMMON /ſenory. SensORY. 

COMMON time. See the article Tim. 

COMMON year, See the article VEAR. 

COMMONER, is uſed for a ſtudent in ſome univerſe;.... 
in a lower rank; in others called Penſioner, & veruties, ENtereg 
The word is alſo applied to a member of th 1 
in contradiſtinction to a peer. See 

COMMONS, in pa R are or Rs 
knights elected by th ies; 2 ue conſ 

ght: y the counties, and of citizens 
the cities and borough-towns. See Knigur 
ro 3338 Bo ROUGH, c. : 
In theſe elections, antiently, all the pe. 
Henry VI. to avoid — firſt Le but kin 
vote for knights but ſuch as were freeholders, did — ſhould 
county, and had 4os. yearly revenue: the rites Oo 7 
counties to be milites notabiles, at leaſt eſquires, or 5 3 for 
for knighthood; native Engliſhmen, at leaſt Wal- ple 
21 years of age: no judge, ſheriff, or eccleſiaſtical i 
ſit in the houſe for county, city, or borough, perſon, to 
All members of either houſe, with their menial ſe 
neceſſary goods brought with them, are privileged as = 
tachments and impriſonments; except for treaſon l . 
breach of peace, all the time of the ſeſſion, and till ch * 
at home, eundo, morando, ad propria redeundb. 1 
The commons fit in their houſe promiſcuouſly: | 
k 4 73 only the ſpeak 
has a chair, or ſeat, fixed towards the upper end; and th 4 
wth his aſſiſtant, ſits near him. "TO Od, 
e members have no robes, as the lords : . 
the ſpeaker and clerks; and ſometimes the 3 of 2 
term-time, and the members of the city of London ns 
On the firſt day of the new parliament, ere an affair 
with, all the members take the oaths ; uſually 
ſteward, and in the court of wards. They th ; 
choice of a ſpeaker. And after the election 

2 -_ the Ae 5 ſecond time. See SPEAKER, 

rivileges of the Commons. All bills for levyin 
ſubject, begin in the houſe of commons; i 3 
them the greateſt part of the monies ariſe: nor will the allow 
the lords to make any alteration in a money-bill, OY 
They have the privilege to propoſe laws, and are, in effect, the 
grand inqueſt of the realm; preſent publick grievances; im peach 
publick delinquents, even the higheſt officers of the (fm wy =, 
and proſecute them before the houſe of lords, who are a court of 
judicature, though the commons are not. 
The common are allowed their expences during parliament-time, 
rationabiles expenſas, as the words of the writ are; i. e. ſuch al- 
lowance as the king, conſidering the prices of things, ſhall think 
proper to impoſe on the people they repreſent. In 17 Edward Il, 
the allowance was ten groats for knights, and five for burgeſſes, 
per day; afterwards it was raiſed to four ſhillings a day for dubbed 
knights, and two ſhillings for all the reſt: but all allowance is 
now grown into diſuſe; and the courſe of the money turned the 
other way. See PARLIAMENT. 

Cou Mors is alſo uſed in oppoſition to nobles, or peers; viz. for al 
ſorts of perſons under the degree of a baron; including the orders 
of knights, eſquires, gentlemen, the ſons of the nobility, and 
yeomen. . See each under its proper article ESQUIRE, GENTLE- 
MAN, Y EOMAN, c. 

Doctors Commons. See COLLEGE of Civilians. 

Proctor of the COMMONs, See PROCTOR. 

CoMMoONs is alſo uſed for the ſtated and ordinary diet, or eating of 
a college, inns of court, or other ſociety. See INN, Ge. 

COMMONWEALTH. See REPUBLICE, and RoMaN. 

COMMOTE, an antient term in Wales, denoting half a can- 
tred, or hundred; containing 50 villages. See HUNDRED. 
Wales was antiently divided into three provinces; each of thele 
ſubdivided into cantreds; and every cantred into two commntes or 
hundreds. See CANTRED. 

Silveſter Girald, however, tells us in his itinerary, that a cn 
mote is but a quarter of a hundred. | 

COMMOTION, an inteſtine motion, or luQation in the part of 
any thing. See INTESTINE, and Moriox. 

In medicine, the term js chiefly uſed for a blow, or ſhake of the 
brain. A convulſion is a commation of the fine medullary fibres of 
the brain. A fall occaſions a commotion, whence frequently ariſes 
a counterſtroke on the oppoſite part; which occaſions fometim® 
a contrafiſſure, and at other times a rupture of the veſſek, and an 
an apoſthume, by ſhaking the whole maſs of the brain. 

COMMUNAM apprepriare. See the article APPROPRIARE- 

COMMUNE rectum. See the article RECTUM. 

COMMUNIBUS hcis, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among 
loſophical, &c. writers; implying ſome medium, or mean fel 
tion between ſeveral places. e ne d 
Dr. Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile = 
communibus locis, g. d. at a medium, or taking one place Wi 
another. y 8 

ComMMuNiBUs amis, has the ſame import with regard to hes 8 
that communibus locis has with regard to places. M.. 
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Mr. Derham obſerves, that the depth of rain, communibus ame, 


1 e. one year with another, were it to ſtagnate on the 


' would amount to, at Townly in Lancaſhi 


Upminſter in 
paris to 19 inches. 


COMMUNICATIN G, in theology, the act of receiving the ſa- 


crament of the euchariſt. See EUCHARIST. 


under both kinds; thoſe of the Romiſh only under one. 


From the ſecond book of Tertullian to his wife, it appears, 


excommunicated, 


; ; a 3 
The oriental communicants receive the ſpecies of wine by a ſpoon; 
antiently, they ſucked it through a pipe, as has been obſerved by 


Beat. Rhenanus on Tertullian. 


COMMUNICATION, the act of imparting a thing to another, 


or making him a ſharer with us therein. 


Thus, God is ſaid to communicate his grace to us, by means of his 
ſacraments. The uſe of ſpeech is for the communicating of our 


ideas and ſentiments to each other. 


Philoſophers are at a loſs as to the manner of the Communica- 
tim, or intercourſe between ſoul and body. See Sour, CAUSE, 


Ec. 


CoMmUNICATION is alſo uſed for the connection of one thing with 


another; or the paſſage from one place to another. 


Antiently, it was frequent to have ſubterraneous Communications 
between one place and another. Such a gallery makes a Commu- 


nication between ſuch two apartments. 
Bridge of COMMUNICATION. See the article BRIDGE. 


Lines of COMMUNICATION, in war, called alſo ſimply lines; are 


trenches ſix or ſeven foot deep, and twelve broad, made between 
one fort, or work, and another; in order for a ſafe paſſage be- 
tween one quarter and another; eſpecially in ſieges.—See Tab. 
PFortification, fig. 21, 22, &c. See LINE, and Boyau. 
CoMMUNICATION of idioms, in theology, the act of imparting the 
attributes of one of the natures in Jeſus Chriſt, to the other. 
The Communication of idioms, is founded on the union of two na- 
tures in perſon of Chriſt : by this Communication of idioms it is, that 


we ſay, God ſuffered, died, &c. which is ſtrictly underſtood of 


the human nature; and ſignifies, that God ſuffered in his huma- 
nity, that he died as to his human nature, c. For the denomi- 
nations which ſignify natures, or properties of nature, the ſchool- 
men tell us, are denominations of ſappoſitums, or perſons, and 
are to be attributed to them: thus, the two natures only ſubſiſt- 
ing in Jeſus Chriſt by the ſole perſon of the word, to this perſon 


muſt be attributed the denominations of both natures, and of 


their properties. But we may not by Communication of idioms at- 
tribute to Jeſus Chriſt what would ſuppoſe him not to be God; 


ſince that would deſtroy the hypoſtatical union, which is the 


foundation of the Communication of idioms. Thus, we may not 
fay that Jeſus Chriſt is mere man; that he is fallible, &c. 

The Lutherans carry the Communication of idioms fo far, as to ſay, 
that Jeſus Chriſt is not only in his divine nature, and by reaſon 
of his divine perſon, but alſo really and properly in his humanity, 
immortal, immenſe, &c, 
CoMMUNICATION of mation, the act of a moving body, whereby 
another body at reſt is put by it in motion, or a body already in 
motion accelerated. See MoT10N. | 

F. Malebranche looks on the Communication of mation as ſomething 
metaphyſical; i. e. as not neceſſarily ariſing from any phyſical 
principles, or any properties of bodies, but flowing from the im- 


mediate agency of God: there being, according to him, no more | 
connection, or dependance between the motion or reſt of one 


body, and that of another, than between the form, colour, mag- 


nitude, &c, of one body and thoſe of another. The motion of 
one body, therefore, on his principle, is not any phyſical cauſe of 


that of another. See CAusk. 

Laws of the COMMUNICATION of nution.— Action, and reaction, 

Sir Haac Newton demonſtrates, are equal and oppoſite ; fo that 
one body ſtriking againſt another, and thereby occaſioning a 
change in its motion, does itſelf undergo the very ſame change in 
its own motion, the contrary way. See MoTIon. 
Hence, a moving body ftriking directly againſt another at reſt, 
the one loſes juſt as much of its motion as it communicates to the 
other; and they will proceed with the ſame velocity as if united 
into one maſs, 


If, therefore, the body in motion be triple that at reſt againſt 


which it ſtrikes, it will loſe a fourth part of its motion; and | 


whereas, before, it would have run over (v. gr.) a line of 20 foot 

ma given time, it will now only run over 15; 5. e. it will loſe a 
fourth part of its velocity. 

If the moving body ſtrike on another already in motion, the firſt 
will augment the velocity of the latter ; but will loſe leſs of its 
own motion, than had the latter been abſolutely at reſt. 

Thus, v. gr. if a body in motion be triple of another at reſt 

and ſtrike againſt it with 32 degrees of motion; it will commu. 
ncate eight degrees of its motion to the other, and retain 24 to 
itſelf. If the other body had already four degrees of motion, the 


re, 424 inches; at 
Eſſex 1973 at Zurick 324; at Piſa 4343 and at 


Thoſe of the 1 and of the Greek churches, communicate 


that 


. ; ay 

tiently they communicated faſting. S. Auguſtin fays expreily, 
that fn "Sa — in his time, they communicated every day. 
Among the Greeks, M. Fleury obſerves, the laity ſtill communz- 
cate every ſunday ; thoſe who omit it three ſundays together are 


0 
3 only communicate five, and retain 27: ſince thoſe five 


were ſufficient, in regard of theinequality of the bodies, to make 
them proceed with equal velocity. 3 
After the ſame manner may the other laws of Communication of 
motion in bodies perfectly hard, and void of all elaſticity, be de- 
termined, But all hard bodies that we know of have an elaſtick 
power; and in elaſtick bodies, the laws are different, and much 
more intricate. See ELAsTICITY; and the laws of percuſſion in 
elaſtick bodies, ſee under PtRcvssIO0N. 

If a body, when moved by another, happen to decline out of the 


way, ſo as to leave a free paſſage to the body whereby it was 


moved ; yet, that will only proceed with the velocity which it 
had after its Communication to the other, not with that it had be- 
fore: it being a rule, that every thing endeayours to perſevere, 
not in the ſtate wherein it was formerly, but in that wherein it 
is at that juncture: therefore, a body which has already loſt 
part of its motion, by its meeting with another; may Joſe til] 
more by a ſecond and a third; ſo as at length to become perfectly 
quieſcent, 8 3 

Hence, iſt, if two unequal homogeneous bodies move in a right 
line with the ame velocity, the greater muſt perſevere in motion 
longer than the ſmaller : for the motions of bodies are as their 
maſſes ; but each communicates of its motion to the circumjacent 
bodies which touch its ſurface, in proportion to the magnitude of 
its ſurface; the larger body, therefore, though it has more ſurface 
than the ſmaller, yet having leſs, in proportion to its maſs or 


quantity of matter than the ſmaller, will loſe a leſs portion of its 


motion every moment than the ſinaller. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. a cube, A, to be two foot every way, and ano- 
ther, B, one foot: the ſurfaces here will be as four to one, but 
their maſſes as eight to one. If therefore thoſe bodies move with 
the ſame velocity, the cube A will have eight times as much 
motion as the cube B (the quantity of motion being ever as the 
quantity of matter.) That each of them, therefore, may be- 
come quieſcent at the ſame time, the cube A muſt loſe eight times 
as much motion. every moment as the cube B : but that is impoſ- 
ſible, becauſe as their ſurfaces are to each other as four to one z 
the bodies againſt which they ſtrike, will only be as four to one: 
therefore, when the cube B is become perfectly quieſcent, A will 
have half its motion. 

Hence, 2dly, we ſee the reaſon why any long body, as a dart, 
thrown lengthwiſe, continues its motion longer than when thrown 


tranſverſly : it meeting fewer bodies in the way to communicate its 


motion to in the one caſe than in the other. 
Hence alſo, 3dly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly within it- 
ſelf, ſo as to communicate little of its motion to the ambient bo- 
dies, it muſt continue its motion a long time. Thus, a ſmooth: 
braſs ball of half a foot diameter, ſupported on a ſlender ſmooth 
axis, with a very weak impulſe, is found to revolve, for the ſpace 
of three or four hours. See RESISTANCE, &c. 


COMMUNION, in theology, an uniform belief in ſeveral per- 


ſons; whereby they are united under one head, in one church, 
See UNIT Y, UNIFORMITY, CHURCH, Oc. 

In this ſenſe, the Lutherans, Calviniſts, Sc. are ſaid to have been 
cut off from the Romiſh Communion. 

This is the primitive uſe of the word Communion, as appears from 
the canons of the council of Elvira. 


CoMMUNION is alſo uſed for the act of communicating in, or partici- 


pating of, the ſacrament of the euchariſt. See CoMMUNICA- 
TING, and PosT-CoMMUNION. 

The fourth council of Lateran, decrees, that each believer ſhall 
receive the Communion, at leaſt, at Eafter ; which ſeems to import 
a tacit deſire that they ſhould do it oftner ; as, in effect, they did 
do it much oftner in the primitive days, Gratian, and the maſter 
of the ſentences, preſcribe it as a rule for the laity, to communi- 
cate three times a year, at Eaſter, Whitſontide, and Chriſtmas, 
But in the thirteenth century, the practice was got on foot, never 
to approach the euchariſt except at Eaſter; and the council 
thought fit to enjoin it then by a law, leſt their coldneſs and re- 
miſſneſs ſhould go farther till. 


COMMUNION ander both finds. —In the eleventh century, the Cam- 


munion was ſtill received by the laity in both kinds; or, rather, 
the ſpecies of bread was dipped in the wine, as is owned by the 
Romaniſts themſelves. Acta SS. Benedict. Sc. III. 

M. de Marca obſerves, that they received it at firſt in their hands, 
Hit. de Bearn. and believes the Communion under one kind alone, 
to have had its riſe in the Weſt under pope Urban II. in 1096, 
at the time of the conqueſt of the holy land. 

The twenty-eighth canon of the council of Clermont, enjoins the 
Communion to be received under both kinds, diſtinctly : adding, 
however, two exceptions; the one of neceſlity, the other of 
caution, niſi per neceſſitatem, & cautelam ; the firſt in favour of 
the ſick, the ſecond of the abſtemious, or thoſe who had an aver- 
ſion for wine. | 


It was formerly a kind of canonical puniſhment, for clerks guilty 


of any crime, to be reduced to /ay-Communion, i. e. only to re- 
ceive it as the laity did, viz, under one kind. 
They had another puniſhment of the ſame nature, though under 
a different name, called foreign Communion ; to which the canons 
frequently condemned their biſhops and other clerks. This pu- 
niſhment was not any excommunication, or depoſition ; but a 
kind of ſuſpenſion from the function of the order, and a degra- 
dation from the rank they held in the church. | 
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It had its name, becauſe the Communion was only granted to the 
criminal on the foot of a foreign clerk, i. e. being reduced to the 


loweſt of his order, he took place after all thoſe of his rank, as 


all clerks, c. did in the churches to which they did not belong. 
The ſecond council of Agda, orders every clerk that abſents him- 
ſelf from the church, to be reduced to foreign Communion, 

Communis capſula. CAPSULA. 

Commu Nis ductus choledochus DvucrTvs. 

Commu xis digitorum manus extenſor. See 4 EXTENSOR. 


Commu nis labiorum depreſſor. DErREssoR. 
Communis Iabiorum elevator, ELEVATOR. 
CommuNIs miericordia, MisERICORDIA. 


COMMUNITY, a ſociety, or body of men united together under 
certain common laws, agreed on among themſelves, or impoſed 
by a ſuperior, See SOCIETY, and CORPORATION. 

The Romans, who ſeem to have given the firſt hint of Communt- 


ties to the ſeveral nations into which their empire was divided, | 


doubtleſs borrowed it from ſome rules of their neighbours: they 
called them colleges ; which term, among them, had nearly the 
ſame ſignification with Community among us. Sec COLLEGE. 

Communities are of two kinds, eccleſiaſtick and laick : the firſt are 


either ſecular, as chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches; or 
regular, as convents, monaſteries, &c, See CHAPTER, ConveNT), | 


&c. 
Lay Communities are of various kinds; ſome contracted by a fixed 


abode of a year and a day in the fame place; others formed by 
the diſcharge of the ſame office, the profeſſion of the ſame art, 
or attending the ſame place of worſhip; as thoſe of pariſhes, fra- 
ternities, &c, See FRATERNITY, PARISH, &c. 
Accordingly, the word is commonly underſtood of pious founda- 
tions for the ſupport of ſeveral perſons, either in a ſecular or re- 
gular life; as colleges, abbies, convents, priories, ſeminaries, hoſpitals, 
inns, &c. | 

CommuNniITyY is more particularly uſed in the French law, for the 
joint property in goods between husband and wife: the reſult of 
which is, that during marriage they are equally intitled to all ef- 
fects, and liable to all debts, contracted either before or under mar- 
riage. | 
Community, is a ſpecies of ſucceſſion, and the acceptance of Com- 
munity reſembles an aditio hæreditatis. | 
Community was ſet on foot in favour of the wives, to enter them 
as ſharers in their husband's effects. 

In countries where the civil law obtains, this Community has no 
place; nor even in ſeveral cuſtomary countries; as being reputed 
a burden on the man. 

Antiently, the woman's ſhare in the Community was only one 
third: and this appears ſtill the ſenſe of the law among us; the 
widow, at the deceaſe of her husband, being only intitled to one 
third part of the moveables. | 

CouM UNIT v continued, in the French law, is that which ſubſiſts 
between the ſurvivor of two perſons joined in marriage, and the 
minor children of that marriage; when the ſurvivor has not made 
an inventory of the effects in poſſeſſion during marriage. The wi- 
dow may either renounce Community with her children, or conti- 
nue it. 

CommunNniTy tacit, is a Community contracted between a man and 
woman, by the mere mingling of their effects; provided they 
have lived together the ſpace of a year and a day: this Commu- 
nity being odious, is now aboliſhed. 

COMMUTATION, in law, a change of penalty, or puniſhment, 
viz, of a greater for a leſs, &c, as when death is commuted for, 
by baniſhment or perpetual impriſonment, &c. See PUNISHMENT. 
Some doubt whether the word be properly applied to any change 
but that of puniſhment: others will have it indifferently ſerve 
for the exchanging, or trucking of any thing. See EXCHANGE, 
PERMUTATION, &c. | 

CoMMUTA'TION, in aſtronomy. Angle of COMMUTATION, is the 
diſtance between the ſun's true place ſeen from the earth, and 
the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. See PLACE. 

Thus the angle ESR, (Tab. A/tronomy, fig. 25.) ſubtended be- 

tween the ſun's true place E, viewed from the earth at 8; and 
that ofa planet reduced to the ecliptic, R, is the angle of Commu- 

tation. 

The angle of Commutation, therefore, is found by ſubtracting the 

ſun's true place E, from the heliocentric place of the planet R; 

or contrarily. 

COMPACT, in phyſicks, denotes a body to be cloſe, denſe, and 
heavy ; having few pores, and thoſe ſmall ones. See Bop, PoRE, 
DENSsIT v, Oc. 

The heavieſt metals, as gold and ſilver, are the moſt compact. See 
W EIGHT, GRAvIT Y, METAL, &c. | 

ComPyacr, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies an agreement, or contract ſtipu- 
lated between ſeveral parties. See PACT, CONTRACT, c. 

ComPacr is alſo the name of a celebrated bull, confirmed by pope 

Paul IV. relating to the cardinals. | 
In virtue of the bull of Compact, cardinals can only confer bene- 
fices in their natural ſtate; 7. e. regular benefices on regulars. 
See BENEFICE, CARDINAL, REGULAR, Oc. 

COMPANY,* a collective term, underſtood of ſeveral perſons aſ- 
ſembled together in the ſame place, or with the ſame deſign, See 
SOCIETY, 

*The word is formed of the French compagnie, and that of con- 
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Coup AN x, in commerce, is an aſſociation of ſeveral me 


thoſe grand aſſociations, ſet on foot for the com 


Engliſh CouPANIES.—Eaſt-India Company, was 


to make treaties of commerce in his name, and that of the Com 


COM 


panio, or companies, which, Chifflet obſe 

2 ; , , rves, 
3 66. and are properly military words underſ} 

_ o, according to the modern phraſe, are bo. erſtood of 
mets-mates, i. e. lodge together, eat together, && races, or 
cum, with, and penis, bread. It may be'added, thar in 2 the Latin 
authors under the Weſtern empire, the word 3 ome Greel 
the ſenſe of ſociety: but it is more probable that the G rags. 
rowed it from the French or Italians, : © Greeks bor. 


are found in the 


others, who unite in one common in "chants, or 
their ſtock, their counſel, and ſtudy, page. . te by 
ſupporting of ſome lucrative eſtabliſhment. See GE on foot, or 
Though Company, and ſociety, or fellowſhip, be, in eff Q 3 
thing, yet cuſtom has made a difference between the ; the fame 
or partnerſhip, being underſtood of two, or rd lociety, 
not many more; and Company of a greater WY, or 
cIET v. 


A ſecond difference between Companies and ſocieties; 

firſt, eſpecially when they have excluſive — — is, that the 
—_— without the conceſſion of the prince; W be 
patent, charters, &c. See CHART E Wh Jetters 

LEGE, 88 , Sy CORPORATION, Privi- 
Whereas, for the latter, it is ſufficient to have 
members, fixed, and certified by acts and cont 
zed by by-laws, 


Laſtly, the word Company ſeems more pec 


the conſentof the 
racts, and authori- 


uliarly appropriated to 


mote parts of the world; as the Engliſh and Dutch "Fas 
-India 


Company, South-ſea Company, Miſſiſippi Co : 
and eſtabliſhment whereof, Wo ſhall here A 3 riſe 


formed towards 


the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth 3 their charter be 


ing dated in 1599. 

Their firſt fleet, ſent out in 1600, brought back ſo rich a 

that in a few years they numbered 20 ſhips. King fears 

ſhew how much he had its intereſt at heart, ſent ſeveral _ 15 

to the great Mogul, kings of Perſia, Japan, and other n 
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pany ; ſome of which ſubſiſt ſtill: the king of Perſia : ; 
cular, granted the Company ſeveral — — * 
compence for the ſervice the Engliſh had done him, in affine 
him to expel the Portugueſe from Ormus; who, by —_ 
= lodgment there, uſurped the whole commerce of the Perſian 
But its chief favours the Company received at the ha 
Charles IT. who, by a e in I669, granted ro te — 
and iſland of Bombay, with all the rights thereof, as ſurrendered 
to him by the Portugueſe: only reſerving to himſelf the fove- 
reignty and homage thereof, with a yearly acknowledgment of 
1ol. per ann. in gold. By another charter in I674, he granted 
them, in like manner, the iſland of St. Helena, belonging to 
him by right of conqueſt, from the Dutch, who had before ta- 
ken it from the Engliſh.—By a third charter, he granted them 
a power to erect a court of judicature, compoſed of a lawyer, 
and two merchants, in all their places, ſettlements, factories, 
Sc. to judge of ſeizures, and all marine diſputes ; as alſo about 
bargains, exchange, &c, and even of all crimes committed on the 
high ſeas, or in the countries and territories of the Compary, in 
Alia, Africa, and America; the whole, however, agreeable to 
the uſages and cuſtoms of merchants, and the laws of England. 
In 1662, the ſame prince granted the Company a charter, which 
contained a confirmation of the antient ones of king James]. and 
queen Elizabeth; or rather, a new charter, granting them abun- 
dance of privileges which they had not before enjoyed : this char- 
ter 1s properly the baſis of the Company, and that whereon are 
founded all the rights, and the policy of the new Company, at- 
terwards eſtabliſhed in 1698. It conſiſts of twenty-eight arti- 
cles: In the firſt, the king eres the Company into a corporation, 
or body politick, under the name of the governor and Company sf 
merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. The third grants them a 
common ſeal : the fourth a governor, and twenty-four directors, 
or aſſiſtants, choſe out of the proprietors, or ſtockholders; the 
ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, regulate the order and policy 
of the Company, ſettle the officers, manner of election, authority, 
general meetings, &c; The tenth fixes the extent of the grant; 
permits all thoſe of the Company, their children of 21 years of ige, 
their apprentices, factors, and domeſticks, to trade to the Indies 
and any part of Aſia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Straits of Magellan. The eleventh grants 
them power to make by-laws to be obſerved by the officers, fa- 
Qors, c. and to enjoin penalties; provided thoſe laws be nt 
contrary to the ſtanding laws of England. By the twelfth, the 
payment of the duties, cuſtoms, &c, of goods imported or ex- 
ported is delayed; one half of it for half a year, the other halt a 
whole one: providing, withal, that if the goods thus imported, 
be exported again in the ſpace of thirteen months, no duties 1 
be paid for ſuch export, provided it be done aboard Engliſh vel 
ſels. The thirteenth article grants them a power of n 
foreign gold for their ſervice abroad, and even Engliſh gold coin 5 
in the Tower; provided the ſum do not exceed 50000 e : 
ſterling at a voyage. By the fourteenth and fifteenth, oy | 
allowed ſix large ſhips, and fix pinks, to paſs freely mr 8 5 
the limits of their grant, without the king's being able gps 6 


r . 


= = & 


; them on any occaſion, The ſixteenth gran 
— privilege fo have the ſole right of dealing to the 
ies: ing the ſeizure and confiſcation of all veſſels, &c. 
Indies : ordering : : 
which ſhall interfere. The nineteenth obliges them to bring, a 
leaſt, as much gold and ſilver into the kingdom, as they _— 
out each voyage. The twenty-firſt fixes the ſum 1n the a 
ſtock . to have a vote in the meetings, at 5000. ſterling: 
allowing, however, ſeveral of thoſe who have leſs, to join ſeve- 
ral together to form a voice. Laſtly, the twenty-fixth allows 
them to ſend veſſels of war, and even to make peace and war 
with all the nations not chriſtian, in the extent of their grant. 
All theſe four charters of king Charles II. were confirmed by 
king James II. eſpecially the laſt, which was enforced with new 
ſanctions; particularly the article of excluſion ; which, in the 
time of king Charles, had been but little regarded, but was now 
enforced with ſuch rigorous prohibitions, that all interlopers ſeem- 
ed for ever excluded. 1 
The ſhares, or ſubſcriptions of the Company, were originally only 
of fifty pounds fterling : but the directors having a conſiderable 
dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profit to the 
original, inſtead of withdrawing it; and thus the ſhares were dou- 
bled, and became of 100. ſterling. ; 
The firſt capital was only 3698917. fterling, and 5s. which 
being thus doubled, amounted to 7397821, ſterling, and 105. 
to which, if the profits of the Company to the year 1685, iz. 
963639 J. ſterling be added, the whole ſtock will be 170 34221. 
ſterling. 
The nity had from time to time undergone great loſſes; firſt, 
in 1680, by the loſs of Bantam, out of which they were driven, 
and their magazines plundered by the Dutch ; under pretence 
of aſſiſting ſultan Agui againſt ſultan Agom, his father. Se- 
condly, In 1682, when the great numbers of interlopers, to 
whom king Charles II. too eaſily granted permiſſions, lowered 
their ſhares cent. per cent. Thirdly, By the war which the Com- 
pany maintained in the Indies againſt the great Mogul; wherein 
it was obliged to abandon the factory of Surat, and to retire to 
Bombay. But till ſhe repaired her ſtock, and ſupported the re- 
putation of her commerce, till the revolution which happened 
ſoon after: when the war, and the incredible loſſes the Company 
ſuſtained by the French privateers, c. put it into ſo deſperate a 
condition, 2 appearing ſcarce poſſible to be ſupported, a new 
one was erected, 
The charter of the new Eaſt-India Company was of the year 1698, 
its ſtock was ſo conſiderable, and the ſubſcriptions ſo very ready, 
that in two years time, the Company had 40 veſlels equipped in its 
ſervice ; which was double of what the old one ever had: and 
ſent to the Indies (communibus annis) a million ſterling in filver : 
whereas the former had never ſent above 5000007, After the 
two Companies had ſubſiſted a few years in a ſeparate ſtate, means 
were contrived to unite them, which was effected in 1702, when 
a new charter of union was granted them, under the name of the 
united Company of merchants of England trading to the Eaſt-Indies: 
which being ſince expired, another charter with new powers was 
granted them in 17 30. 
The cargo which the Company ſends to the Eaſt-Indies, is chiefly 
ſilver, bullion, and pieces of eight; with cloth, either ſcarlet or 
blue : they alſo ſend ſome iron, and lead, | 
The returns from the Indies are chiefly ſilks, both raw and ma- 
nufactured, cottons, callicoes, muſlins, drugs, tea, coffee, china- 
ware, rice, ſago, red wood, falt-petre, pepper, Carmania wool, 
indigo, &c. | 
For the ceconomy and policy of the united Company; all perſons, 
without exception, are admitted members of it, natives and fo- 
reigners, men and women; with this circumſtance, that 500 /, 
in the ſtock of the Company gives the owner a vote in the general 
eourts, and 2000 J. qualifies him to be choſen a director. The 
directors are twenty-four in number, including the chairman and 
deputy-chairman, but may be re- elected for four years ſucceſ- 
lively. They have a falary of 1501. per ann. and the chairman 
of 200].—The meetings, or courts of directors, are to be held at 
leaſt once a week, but are commonly oftner, ſummoned as occa- 
ſions require. | 
Out of the body of directors are choſen divers committees, who 
have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the Company's 
buſineſs : as, the committee of correſpondence, committee of 
buying, committee of treaſury, committee of ware-houſes, com- 
mittee of ſhipping, committee of accompts, committee of pri- 
vate trade, committee of houſe, and committee to prevent the 
growth of private trade. 
Other officers of the Company are—a ſecretary, and aſſiſtant with 
ſix clerks: two caſhiers, with five clerks: a chief accomptant, 
with three aſſiſtants, and twenty-two clerks : a head accomptant 
of the freight-accompts, with three clerks: a pay-maſter, with 
two afliſtants, and one clerk : to which may be added a "eh or 
of ſhips, and two aſſiſtants ; a ſhips husband for receiving — 
Company's goods at the water-ſide, with an afliſtant, and three el- 
ders; a ſollicitor for law affairs; beſides warehouſe-keepers, el- 
ders, and labourers employed in the ſeveral warehouſes, | 
Ed warehouſes, or magazines of the Company, are—that for 
engall goods, which is managed by a warehouſe-keeper, and 
his aſſiſtant, with three elders; under whom are a number of 


porters, employed at daily wages. St. Helens warehouſe for coaſt 


ts them | 


— 
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COM 


and Surat in which are two warehouſe-keepers, and four 


elders, beſides labourers. —The drug-warehouſe, for drugs and 


china-ware. — Pepper-warehouſe. — Laſtly, the private trade 
warehouſe, all officer'd much like the firſt, The Company has 
no ſhips of its own, except a few ſmall craft uſed in the Indies, 
The reſt, whereby their commerce is carried on, belong to other 
perſons, who build and let them out on freight to the Company 
for each voyage, according to the terms of a charter-party agreed 
on.—By the by-laws of the Company, no veſſel is to be hired, 
wherein any director is concerned directly or indirectly, either as 
owner, or part-owner : a regulation which it is faid, is not over- 
ſtritly obſerved. | 

No perſons are allowed to have any private trade, except the 
Company's officers, and ſeamen ſent to India on board their ſhips 
who are licenſed to carry out and bring back commodities to a 
certain value, greater or leſs, according to their rank, But at 
their return, their cargoes are to be conſigned to the Company, and 
ſold by them at their next ſale. The Jews alſo and others dealing 
in diamonds, are allowed to trade for themſelves by the Company's 
ſhips, on allowing ſo much per cent. to the Company tor freight. 
The Company has three principal ſettlements, viz. Fort-William 
in Bengall; Fort St. George on the coaſt of Coromandell ; and 
the iſland of Bombay : each of which has ſeveral ſubordinate fa- 
tories. 8 

The factories dependent on Fort-William, are Caſſimbuzar, 
Patna, Dacca, Ballaſore, and Jugdea.—T hoſe on Fort St. George, 
are Fort-Marlborough, Fort St. David, Vizagapatam, Ingeram, 
and Madipollam.—Thoſe on the iſland of Bombay are Gom- 
broon, Surat, Anjingo, and Tellicherry. 


Royal African Company, eſtabliſhed for the commerce of the 


coaſts of Guinea, is governed much like that of the Eaſt-Indies, 
Its privilege is excluſive: it ſends out, yearly, ten or a dozen 
ſhips, of about 150 ton, loaden with old and new draperies, iron- 
works, ſciſſars, knives, muskets, cottons, and other leſs conſider- 
able merchandices. 
The returns are in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, wax, and leathers: 
but the beſt article of its commerce is the negroes, which it ſends 
to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other Engliſh iſles in America; fre- 
quently, even to the ports of New Spain. See NEGRo, AssSI- 
ENTO, c. | | 
The firſt eſtabliſhment of this Company, was by a charter granted 
in I661, in favour of the duke of York; ſecuring to him the 
commerce of all the country, coaſts, iſlands, &c. belonging ta 
the crown of England, or not poſſeſſed by any other chriſtian 
prince; from Cape Blanc in 20% nor. lat. to the Cape of Good 
Hope in 34* 30“ ſou. lat. The charter was ſoon after returned 
into the king's hands by the duke, and revoked, by conſent of 
the parties aſſociated with him in the enterprize; and a new 
charter granted in 1663, with ampler privileges than the former. 
The principal adventurers here, were queen Katherine of Portu- 
gal, queen Mary of France, the duke of York, Henrietta Maria 
ducheſs of Orleans, prince Rupert ; in brief, the whole court 
came into it. The other adventurers, i. e. thoſe who were to be 
charged with the management of affairs, were choſen from 
among the wealthieſt and ableſt merchants; eſpecially thoſe who 
had already dealt to thoſe countries. By this charter the grant 
was enlarged, and the Company put in poſſeſſion of all the coun - 


tries, £#c. between the port of Sally in S. Barbary to the Cape of 


Good Hope, for a thouſand years; only reſerving to the crown 
the homage thereof, with the acknowledgment of two elephants 
to be preſented the king, or his ſucceſſors, every time any of them 
ſhould ſet foot within the countries and colonies in their grant. 

The privileges granted by the charter, are, firſt, that the Com- 
pany ſhall be a corporation, or body politick ; ſhall have a com- 
mon ſeal, bearing on one fide an elephant, ſupported by two 
negroes ; on the other, the king's portrait. That the governor, 
with his deputy, and ſeven of the twenry-four aſſiſtants, be autho- 


rized to take on them the direction of affairs: that they may hold 


courts, make laws, inflict puniſhments, &c, provided, ſtill, they 
be equitable, and conſiſtent with the laws of England. That 
the adventurers may transfer their ſtock at pleaſure; provided the 
transfer be made in open court, and be regiſtered, That they 
may equip and fend out what veſſels they pleaſe, for commerce 
or war; but that they pay the duties and cuſtoms. . That no veſ- 
ſels but thoſe of the Company, and thoſe authorized by it, ſhall 
traffick within the limits of its grant, on pain of confiſcation, 
That the Company may make war, in defence of its colonies, a- 
gainſt invaders, Sc. That it have the benefit of all the mines 
in its territories ; the king only reſerving to himſelf two thirds of 
the gold mines, upon bearing two thirds of the expence. Laſtly, 


that the king reſerves for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, the right of 


intervening, and being admitted at any time a ſharer in the ſtock, 
upon contributing a proportionable ſum to the reſt, 


This charter was confirmed by new letters patent in 1673 ; fol- 


lowed by a proclamation, inforcing the obſervance of the article 
of excluſion : but neither charter nor proclamation being able to 
ſecure them from interlopers, they had recourſe to the protection 


of king James II, who had been twice among the number of 


merchant adventurers; of whom they obtained a moſt ſevere de- 
claration on their behalf, in the year 1685, 

On this foot the Company has ſtood ever ſince, till the year 
1720; when a new African Company being formed by the duke 
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Hamburgh COMPANY, is 


COM 


of Chandos, and others; and a charter purchaſed at the expence | 
of 2500001. ſterling; the two companies ſoon became united. 

the oldeſt trading eſtabliſhment in the 
kingdom; though not always known by that name, nor re- 
ſtrained to thoſe narrow bounds under which it is now confined. 
It was firſt called, the Company * merchants trading to Calais, 
Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and Flanders: then it acquired the 
general title of merchant-adventurers of England; as being com- 
poſed of all the Engliſh merchants who traded to the Low- 
Countries, the Baltic, and the German ocean. Laſtly, it was 
called the Company of merchant-adventurers of England trading to 
Hamburgh. 

This Company, as well as ſome others in England built on its mo- 
del, is very different from thoſe abovementioned; and differs 
widely from the ordinary plan and ſyſtem of ſuch ſocieties. In 
effect, this is not a ſociety of dealers, each furniſhing a part of 
the ſum to conſtitute the capital ſtock of the company; but a mere 
aſſociation, or body of merchants, who have nothing in com- 
mon but the grant and privilege of trading to Hamburgh, and 


+ ſome other cities of Germany; each managing his own com- 


merce, and on his own bottom: only obſerving a certain diſci- 
pline, and ſome regulations, which none but the Company can e- 
ſtabliſh or change. 

The firſt charter whereby the Hamburgh Company was eſtabliſhed, 
was in 1406, under the reign of king Henry IV. It was after- 
wards confirmed, and augmented with divers privileges by many 
of his ſucceſſors ; among the reſt, by Henry V. in 1413, Henry 
VI. in 1422, Henry VII. in 1493, 1505, and 1506; Henry 
VIII. in 1509, 1517, and 1531; Edward VI. in 1547; queen 


Mary in 1553, Elizabeth in 1564, and 1586; James I. in 1605, 


and Charles II. in 1661. | 


But of all theſe charters, there are, properly, none but thoſe of | 


Henry IV. Henry VII. Elizabeth, James, and Charles, that are 
of any importance, or that give the Company any thing new; the 
reſt being only ſimple confirmations. 2 | 

Before the charter of Henry IV. all the Engliſh merchants who 
trafficked out of the realm, were left to their own diſcretion ; 
and managed affairs with foreigners, as might be moſt for their 
reſpective intereſts ; without any regard to the general commerce 
of the nation. | 

Henry, obſerving this diſorder, endeavoured to remedy it, by 
uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one body; where- 
in, without loſing the liberty of trading each for himſelf, they 
might be governed by a Company {till ſubſiſting ; and be ſubject to 
regulations, which ſhould ſecure the general intereſt of the natio- 
nal commerce, without prejudice to the intereſt of particulars. 
With this view, he granted all the merchants of his ſtates, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Calais, then in his hands, a power of aſſociating 
themſelves into a body politick, with directors and governors, 
both in England and abroad; to hold aſſemblies, both for the di- 
rection of buſineſs, and the deciding of controverſies among mer- 
chants; make laws; puniſh delinquents; and impoſe moderate 
duties and taxes on merchandizes, and merchants, to be employed 
in the ſervice of the corporation. 

Theſe few articles of the charter of Henry IV. were much aug- 
mented by Henry VII. who firſt gave them the title of merchant- 
adventurers to Calais, Holland, &c. gave them a power of pro- 


claiming and continuing free fairs at Calais; and ordered, that | 


to be reputed a member of the ſociety, each perſon pay twenty 
marks ſterling ; and that the ſeveral members ſhould attend the 
general meetings or courts appointed by the directors, whether at 
London, Calais, or elſewhere, | 
The inexecution of this laſt article, and eontempt of ſome of the 
reſt, occaſioning great inconveniencies to the company's affairs, 
another charter was procured; whereby, the pain of impriſon- 
ment was menaced, for thoſe who ſhould abſent themſelves from 
the meetings without lawful cauſe, or ſhould diſobey the laws. 

A petition being made to queen Elizabeth, in 1564, for an expla- 
nation of certain articles in the charter of Henry VII. and a con- 
firmation of the reſt granted by other kings; that princeſs, by a 
charter of the ſame year, declares, that to end all diſputes, they 
ſhall be incorporated anew, under the title of the company of mer- 
chant-adventurers of England; that all who were members of the 
former Company, thould, if they deſired it, be admitted members 
of this: that they ſhould have a common ſeal; that they ſhould 
admit into their ſociety what other perſons, and on what terms 
they pleaſed; and expel them again on misbehaviour : that the 
city of Hamburgh, and neighbouring cities, ſhould be reputed 
within their grant, together with thoſe of the Low-Countries, 
Sc in that of the former company, That no member ſhould 
marry out of the kingdom; nor purchaſe lands, Cc. in any city 
beyond ſea: and that thoſe who do, ſhall be, þ/o facto, excluded 
for ever. | 0 
Twenty-two years after this firſt charter, queen Elizabeth grant- 
ed them a ſecond; confirming the former, and further, granting 
them a privilege of excluſion ; with a power of erecting in each 
city within their grant a ſtanding council. 

The woollen manufacture being the principal object of their applica- 
tion; they met with great oppoſition therein firſt from the Hanſe, 
who forced them frequently to change their mart or ſtaple; and 
afterwards under king James I. who having erected a corporation 
in 1616, in favour of ſome private perſons, who offered to ſet up 


a manufacture for dying and preſſing cloths, Qc. under pretence 


| 


North Sea COMPANY, or, as ſome, more agre 
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whereof, the Company of merchant-adve 
2 therein. But that project not — 3 Prohibiteq 
ing revoked two years afterwards, the merchant. ad © Charter 
whoſe Company had been diſſolved two years befor venturers, 
red in 1617, to their antient privileges, and a ning e reſto. 
given them, confirming their excluſive right; and all t 
to have officers in the ſeveral cuſtom- houſes, to hav OWIng them 
they were not prejudiced in their woolens, under an eye t 
like merchandizes, which others were allowed A l ry ce of the 
parts. This charter of king James, is the laſt of thoſe to other 
8 II. in _ 1 of 1661. i confirmed 
e revolutions which had happened in : 
wards the end of the ſixteenth en and wy Countries to- 
dation of the republick of Holland, having hindered & the foun- 
from continuing their commerce with their antient f. : Campary 
was obliged to turn it almoſt wholly to the ſide of IN it 
and the cities on the German ocean: from which ch ambur h, 
people took occaſion to change its name to that of th 7 * lome 
Company ; though the antient title of merchant-aduen ”_—_ p 
retained in all their writings. "705 i til 


Ruſſia ComPANY, was firſt projected towards the end of the re; 
jt elgn 


of king Edward VI. executed in the fir 
Philip and Mary; but had not its ART. * —_ years of 
confirmed by act of parliament under queen Elin = 
It had its riſe from certain adventurers, who wer Fa in 1566. 
veſſels on the diſcovery of new countries; and to ng = in three 
eaſt paſſage to China: theſe falling into the white ſea gp Morte 
up to the port of archangel, were exccedingly well nn 
= pgs hens = at their return, ſollicited hwy pres f 
ecure to themſelves the commerce o ; - 
formed an aſſociation. | Oey RE they had 
The charter was promiſed them by Edw f 
was firſt diſpatched by queen Mary. in I 3 = * ing, 
the aſſociation was declared a body politick, under the a. 
the company of merchant-adventurers of England far th = of 
of lands, territories, iflands, &c. unknown, or unfrequ ore * 
privileges were, to have a governor, four conſuls, and t a 
tour aſſiſtants, for their commerce; for their polic ken & 
laws, inflict penalties, ſend out ſhips to make doe — 
poſſeſſion of them in the king's name, ſet up the banner - = 
— _ * and, laſtly, the excluſive privilege =o 
in 
. * on) and other ports of Muſcovy, not yet frequent. 
This charter, not being ſufficiently guarded, was confirmed þ 
parliament in the eighth year of queen Elizabeth; wherein 4 
was enacted, that in regard the former name was too Ion they 
ſhould now be called the Company of Engliſh merchants 12 le 
vering new trades; under which name, they ſhould be capable of 
acquiring and holding all kinds of lands, manors, rents, Ec. not 
exceeding 100 marks per ann. and not held of her majeſty. That 
no part of the continent, iſland, harbour, &c. not known or fre- 
quented before the firſt enterprize of the merchants of their can- 
pany, ſituate to the north, or north-weſt, or north-eaſt of Lon- 
don; nor any part of the continent, iſlands, c. under the obe- 
dience of the emperor of Ruſſia, or in the countries of Armenia, 
Media, Hircania, Perſia, or the Caſpian ſea; ſhall be viſited by 
any ſubjects of England, to exerciſe any commerce, without the 
conſent of the ſaid Company, on pain of confiſcation, The faid 
Company ſhall uſe no ſhips in her new commerce, but thoſe of the 
nation; nor tranſport any cloths, ſerges, or other woolen ſtuffs, 
till they have been dyed and preſſed. That in caſe the Company 
diſcontinue of itſelf to unload commodities in the road of theab- 
bey of S. Nicholas in Ruſſia, or ſome other port on the north 
coaſts of Ruſſia, for the ſpace of three years; the other ſub- 
jects of England ſhall be allowed to traffick to Narva, while the 
ſaid Company diſcontinues its commerce into Ruſſia; only uſing 
Engliſh veſſels. | | 
This Company ſubſiſted with reputation almoſt a whole century; 
till the time of the civil wars. It is faid, the Czar then reigning, 
hearing of the murder of king Charles I. ordered all the Engliſh 
in his ſtates to be expelled; which the Dutch taking the advan- 
tage of, ſettled in their room. After the reſtoration, the remains 
of the Company re-eſtabliſhed part of their commerce at Archangel, 
but never with the ſame ſucceſs as before; the Ruſſians being now 
well accuſtomed to the Dutch merchants, and merchandize. 
This Company ſubſiſts ſtill, nearly on the foot of that of Ham- 
burgh, and the northern, and Turky Companies, i. e. each mem- 
ber thereof traffic ks for himſelf, and on his own bottom; only 
paying an acknowledgment of 12 or 13 ſterling, beſides ſome 
other dues impoſed from time to time for the occaſions of the 


Company and the commerce in general. 
1 * eably to its charter, 


call it, ea/tland Company, is eſtabliſhed on the foot of that of Ham- 
burgh; from whence it appears to have been diſmembered. 4 

Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By the firſt article . 
Company is erected into a body politick, under the gy" - 
Company of merchants of the eaſt; to conſiſt of Engliſhmen, al Lys 
merchants, who have exerciſed the buſineſs thereof, and 2 

through the Sound, before the year 1 568, into Norway, y en, 
Poland, Livonia, Pruſſia, Pomerania, Cc. as alſo Reve Nr 
ningsberg, Dantzic, Copenhagen, Sc. excepting Narva, Mu. 


covy, and its dependencies. Moſt of the following articles or 


COM 


nor, courts, Jaws, Sc. 


The privileges peculiar to this Company, are, that none ſhall 


be admitted a member, who is already a member of any other | 


KY 
nor any retail-dealer at all. That no merchant qu 
Far Bp Sar yo > ws paying ſix pounds, _— fillings 
= ſix-pence. That a member of another Company, dell oy , 
5 ounce the privileges thereof, and to be received into "ob 
he Faſt, ſhall be admitted gratis: provided he procures —— 
— for a merchant of the Eaſt, willing to fill his place. _ 
the merchant- adventurers who never dealt in the Eaſt, 2 ” 
laces expreſſed in the charter, may be received as mem _ . 
— Company on paying forty marks: that notwithſtanding this u 


nion of the adventurers of England, with the company of the Eaſt, 


retain its rights and privileges. That they ſhall export 
— but my arc 2 and preſſed; except 100 pieces per 
hich are allow em gratis. ; : _—_ 
This charter was confirmed by Charles II. in 1661, with _ ad- 
dition ; that no perſon of what quality ſoever, living in Lon on, 
ſhould be admitted a member, unleſs he were free of the city. 5 
Turky Company, or Levant COMPANY. This Company is eſta- 
bliſhed on the foot of the Hamburgb Company, i. e. there is no 
common fund, wherein the adventurers depoſit their ſtock, to 
make one ſingle commerce; but the commerce thither is free, 
each member trafficking for himſelf; but obſerving, withal, the 
rules and orders of the Company ; and contributing, occaſionally, 
ards the common expences. : 
This flouriſhing body had its riſe under queen Elizabeth: James I. 
confirmed its charter in 1606; adding new privileges. During 
the civil wars, there happened ſome innovations in the govern- 
ment of the Company; many perſons having been admitted mem- 
bers, not qualified by the charters of queen Elizabeth and king 
James, or that did not conform to the regulations preſcribed : 
Charles II. upon his reſtoration, endeavoured to ſet it upon its an- 
tient baſis; to which end, he gave them a charter, containing 
not only a confirmation of their old one, but alſo ſeveral new ar- 
ticles of reformation, PEER 
By this, the Company is erected into a body politick, capable of 
making laws, &c, under the title of the company of merchants of 
England trading to the ſeas of the Levant, The number of mem- 
bers is not limited, but is ordinarily about three hundred. The 
principal qualification required, is, that the candidate be a free- 


man of London, and a wholeſale merchant, either by family, or 


by ſerving an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years. Thoſe under 25 years 


of age, pay 25 L. ſterl. at their admiſſion; thoſe above, twice as 


much. Each makes oath, at his entrance, not to ſend any mer- 
chandices to the Levant, but on his own account; and not to 
conſign them to any but the Companies agents, or factors. 
The Company has a court, or board at London, compoſed of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and twelve directors, or aſſiſtants; 
who are all actually to live in London, or the ſuburbs. They 
have alſo a deputy-governor in every city, and port, where 
there are any members of the Company, The aſſembly at Lon- 
don ſends out the veſſels, regulates the tarif for the price at 
which the European merchandizes ſent to the Levant are to be 
ſold; and for the quality of thoſe returned, It raiſes taxes on 
merchandices, to defray impoſitions, and the common expences 
of the Company; preſents the embaſſador which the king is to 
keep at the port, elects two conſuls for Smyrna and Conſtanti- 
nople, &c. 
One of the beſt regulations of the Company, is, not to leave the 
conſuls, or even embaſſador, to fix the impoſition on veſſels for 
defraying the common expences; (a thing fatal to the Companies 
of moſt other nations) but to allow a penſion to the embaſſador, 
and conſuls, and even to the chief officers; as ſecretary, chap- 
lain, interpreters, and janizaries ; that there may not be any 
pretence for their raiſing any ſum at all on the merchants or mer- 
chandices. | h 


In extraordinary caſes, the conſuls, and even embaſſador him- 


ſelf, have recourſe to two deputies of the Company, reſiding in | 


the Levant: or, if the affair be very important, aſſemble the 
whole nation. Here are regulated the preſents to be given, the 
voyages to be made, and every thing to be deliberated: and on 
the reſolutions here taken, the deputies appoint the treaſurer to 
furniſh the monies, &c, required. | 

It is true, the embaſſador and conſul may act alone on theſe oc- 
caſions; but the penſion being allowed-them on condition of de- 
clining them, they chuſe rather to fit ſtill. 

The ordinary commerce of this Company, employs from 20 to 2 5 
veſſels, from 25 to 30 pieces of cannon. | 

The merchandizes exported thither are cloths of all kinds and 
colours, pewter, lead, pepper, cochineel, and a great deal of 
filver, which they take up at Cadiz: the returns are in raw 
ſilk, galls, camlets, wools, cottons, Morocco leather, aſhes for 
making glaſs and ſoap, and ſeveral gums and medicinal drugs. 
'The commerce of this Company to Smyrna, Conſtantinople, and 
Scanderoon, is not eſteemed much leſs conſiderable than that of 
the Eaſt-India Company; but is, doubtleſs, more advantageous to 
England; in regard, it takes off much more of the Engliſh ma- 
nufactures than the other, which is chiefly carried on in mo- 


ney. 
The 


Vor. I, 


the uſual prerogatives of ſuch Companies; as a ſeal, gover- | 


places reſerved for the commerce of this Company, are al 
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the ſtates df Venice, in the gulph of Venice; the ſtate of Ragu= 
ſa z all the ſtates of the grand ſeignior, and the ports of the 
vant and Mediterranean; excepting Carthagena, Alicant, Bar- 
celona, Valencia, Marſeilles, Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia, Palermo, Meflina, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, and 
Corſica; and other places on the coaſts of France, Spain, and 
Italy. | 


f|South-Sea ComPany, Many take this Company, eſtabliſhed to- 


wards the cloſe of the XVIIth century, to have been originally 
intended, rather as a political contrivance for raiſing a. fund of 
money, to ſerve in the preſſing oceaſions of the ſtate, than as a real 
eſtabliſhment for the ſake of commerce. For the nation being 
exhauſted of money by the long wars with France, it is no won- 
der the phantom of a new Company ſhould be raiſed, to bring in 
the ſubſcriptions of the monied men; as the only expedient to be 
ſupplied with money, without diſſatisfying the people, already 
wore out with ſubſidies, &c. 

Be this as it will, it is certain the miniſtry never thought ſeri- 
ouſly, during the whole courſe of the war, about making any 
ſettlement on the coaſts of South America; which was the thing 
wherewith the people were firſt flattered : beſides, that the fund 
having been apparently perverted to defray the expences of the 
war, its value was ſo lowered, that it muſt in all probability 
have ſunk outright, but for the unexpected help it met with in 
Ons: 

By 8 treaty of Utrecht, the buſineſs of the French Aſſienta 
Company, which was to furniſh the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with 
negroes, was reſigned to the Engliſh, in favour of the South-Sea 
Company; which by this turn relieved itſelf from its languiſhing 
condition, and became in a condition to vie with the moſt flouriſh- 
ing Companies of commerce in England. 8 | 
The treaty of this Company with the Spaniards, commences from 
May 1713; and is to hold 3o years; during which time, the 
Company is to furniſh the Spaniſh America with 144000 negroes, 
of both ſexes, between fifteen and twenty-five years of age, 
ſound, &c. at the rate of 4800 per annum; and for all they fur- 


niſh beſides, only to pay half the dues to the king of Spain, 


for the firſt 25 years of the farm, or aſſienta. It may be ad- 
ded, that in conſideration of 200000 piaſters, paid in advance 
to the king of Spain, to be reimburſed as the dues riſe during 


the firſt ten years, the Company is only to pay dues for 


4000: the king's due is 33 piaſters ; per head, See AssI- 


ENT A. 5 
The chief eſtabliſhment of the French Aſſienta Company was at 
Buenos Ayres, a town of conſiderable trade on the coaſt of 
South America. The South-Sea Company, who without changing 
their name, took on them the Aſſienta, or farm of negroes, 
preſerves the ſame eſtabliſhment; and it is here their veſſels diſ- 
embark their negroes, which they had purchaſed through all the 
coaſts of Africa within, their grant. | 

The Company, it is certain, ſet out with good ſucceſs; and there 
was room to hope {till better; ſince, beſides that the value of 
their ſtock the firſt five years, roſe faſter, in proportion, than 
that of any other Company; his majeſty, after purchaſing 10000 /. 
ſterling therein, was pleaſed to condeſcend to be their governor, 
or firſt director. Forwhat remains of the hiſtory of this Compa- 


ny, with that fatal train of romantic Companies it drew after it, we 
chuſe to refer to the article Bu BBLE. 


Harborough Company. This Company is yet, anno 1722, only in 


embryo: its deſign is to ſet on foot an immediate commerce be- 
tween the ſubjects of England, and thoſe of his majeſty's Ger- 
man territories. The firſt ſcheme was laid in 1717; a charter 
obtained ſome time after: the reſt is 1 Ar" 


Maſt- India COMPANIES, or thoſe of the Engliſh colonies in North 


America, are of a lower claſs than thoſe abovementioned ; and 
too numerous to be here deſcribed. 

Their names are, the Hudſon's Bay Company, Virginia Company, 
New England, New York, Penſyluania, New Scotland, Maſſachu- 


ſet, Connecticut, Bermudas, Tobago, and Carolina C ompanies. See 
CoLowy, and PLANTATION. 


Scotch Darien Company, was eſtabliſhed with a good proſpect at 


Edinburgh, in 1699, for the commerce of S. America. They 
ſent an armament and a colony, which they endeavoured to e- 
ſtabliſh in the iſthmus of Darien, which parts N. and S. Ame- 
rica: but the Engliſh miniſtry not thinking proper to avow and 
ſupport the firſt ſucceſſes of the Company, which had alarmed 
Spain, ever jealous of this part of her territories, the Scotch co- 


| lopy was diſperſed by the Spaniards in 1700: and thus vaniſhed 


the beſt project that ever was formed, for diſputing with that na- 


tion the poſſeſſion of thoſe countries, from which ſhe pretends to 
exclude all other nations. 


Dutch Eaft-India Cour AN v, had its riſe in the midſt of the ſtruggle 


which that people had for their liberty: for the Spaniards having 
forbid all commerce with them, and ſhut up all their ports; 
5 inſpired ſome Zealanders to ſeek a new north- eaſt paſſage 
to ma. 

This enterprize proving unſucceſsful to three ſeveral armaments in 
1594, 1595 and 1596; a ſecond Company was formed, under the 
name of the Company of remote parts; which, in 1595, took 
the ordinary rout of the Portugueze to the Indies, and return- 
ed in two year and a half's time, with little gain, but good hopes, 


2 Nn - This 
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This Company, and a new one juſt eſtabliſhed at Amſterdam, be- | 
ing united, equipped other fleets; ' and theſe occaſioned other 
Companies at Amſterdam, Roterdam, in Zealand, &c. infomuch 
that the ſtates began to apprehend they might be prejudicial to 
each other: under this concern, they called all the directors 
of the ſeveral Companies together, who all conſented to an uni- 
on, the treaty whereof was confirmed by the ſtates in 1602 : 
a very remarkable epocha, as being that of the moſt ſolid and 
8 eſtabliſhment of commerce that ever was in the 
world. 
Its firſt capital was ſix millions ſix hundred thouſand florins. It 
has 60 directors divided into ſeveral chambers; 20 in that of 
Amſterdam, 12 in that of Zealand, 14 in that of Delpht and 
Roterdam, and a like number in thoſe at Sluys and Horn. As 
each grant expires, the Company is obliged to procure a new one, 
which it has already done four times ſince the firſt; viz. one in 
1622, for 21 years, like the firſt; another for 21 years, com- 
mencing in 1647; and a third in 1665, for 25 years; a fourth 
in advance, commencing in 1698, to end in 1740. Each grant 
coſts the Company a conſiderable ſum; that of 1647 coſt 1600000 
livres, and the two following ones more. The laſt of 1698 was 
confirmed by a placard of the ſtates general, granting them an 
excluſive privilege. 
Their factories, reſidences, &c. in the Eaſt-Indies, are almoſt 
infinite; reaching from the Perſian gulph to the coaſts of China: 
the principal is that of Batavia, the center of their commerce : 
here reſides their general, with the ſtate and ſplendor of a ſove- 
reign prince; making war and peace with the eaſtern kings and 
emperors at pleaſure. | 
The other more conſiderable factories, are Taiouam on the 
coaſt of China, Nangiſac in Japan, Malaca, Surat, Amboyna, 
Banda, Siam, Moluccos, &c. Several on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and at Iſpahan, Cape of good Hope, &:c. In all, they | 
number 40 factories and 25 fortreſſes. They have the whole | 
trade of the ſpicery in their own hands. ü 
Dutch IMeſd-India Coura dv, eſtabliſhed in 1621, with an exclu- | 
five privilege to trade 24 years along the coaſts of Africa, be- 
tween the tropic of Cancer, and the Cape of Good Hope; and | 
in America, from the ſouth point of Newfoundland, through | 
the ſtreights of Magellan, that of le Maire, or others, to the 
ſtreights of Anian, both in the north and ſouth ſea. | 
The directors are divided into five chambers, (as in the Eaſt-In- 
dia Company) out of which, 19 are choſen for the general dire- 
Qion of affairs. In 1647 the Company renewed its grant for 25 
years, but was ſcarce able to hold out the term; by reaſon of 
its great loſſes, and expences in taking the bay of Todos los 
Santos, Fernambuc, and the greateſt part of Braſil from the Por- 
tugueze. The weakneſs of this Company, which had ſeveral times 
in vain attempted to be joined to that of the Eaſt-Indies, occa- 
fioned its diſſolution at the expiration of its grant. 
In 1674, a new Company, compoſed of the antient proprietors 
and their creditors, was ſettled in the ſame rights and eftabliſh- 
ment with the former; and till ſubſiſts with honour: their firſt 
capital was about ſix millions of florins. Its principal eſtabliſh- 
ments, are, one at Cape Verd, another on the gold coaſt of A- 
frica, at Tabago, Curaſſao, Sc. in America. | 
Dutch North Company has no excluſive privilege; the advan- 
tages of its patent being of another kind, and very inconſider- 
able. 
There are alſo in Holland, Companies for the Baltic ſea, the 
fiſhery of Nova Zembla, Davis's Streights, and Greenland: 
yet, none of their fiſheries are interdicted to private traders; all 
the difference between theſe and the Companies conſiſting in this; 
that the former may not go aſhore to cut their fiſh in pieces, and 
melt their lard; but muſt bring their luggage to Holland. See 
FISHERY. | 
Dutch Levant Comeany. In ſtrictneſs, there is no Levant Com- 
any in Holland: but the commerce of the private traders is ſo 
conſiderable, that the ſtate has taken the regulation thereof on 
itſelf, x 
To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a chamber of direction at 
Amſterdam, compoſed of ſix deputies and a regiſter ; who, un- 
der the burgomaſters, take care of every thing relating to the 
commerce of the Mediterranean: eſpecially that of Smyrna and 
Conſtantinople. | 
This Company names the conſuls, appoints the number and ſtrength 
of convoys, terminates differences among the traders; and has a 
right, on occaſion, to add new regulations to the old ones; 
though thoſe be of no force, till confirmed by the ſtates- gene- | 


— — 
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French Eaſt- India Cour any, was eſtabliſhed in 1664, with an 

excluſive privilege, to trade for 30 years in all the ſeas of the 
Faſt-Indies and South-Sea: no adventurer to be admitted without 
1000 livres in ſtock; and foreigners who have 20000 livres in 
ſtock, to be reputed Regnicoles. NG 
The patent grants them the iſland of Madagaſcar ; and the 
king to be at one fifth of the expence of the three firſt arma- 

ments, without intereſt; the principal to be refunded in ten 
years; or, if the Company find it loſes on the whole, the loſs to 

fall on the king's fide. 

The capital fund of the Company, which was moſtly furniſhed by 


French Miſſiſibi Company, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1684, in fi- 


Comeany of the Mat. In 1717, the ſieur Crozat ſurrendered 


ſuch eſtabliſhments : for the latter, the actions are fixed at five 


up. 
India Company, The junction of the former Company with that 


the king, was ſeven or eight milli 
n effect, though no means were wanting to | 
yet it ſtill drooped, and Rill frugyled ; wil __: oe Comper, 
years without any change in its form, and being he, ubliſted ten 
diſcharge its engagements, there were new res latio "Er able to 
but to little purpoſe. At length, things n To CONCertes ; 
new Eaſt-India Company, nor much good to be — "ym for a 
old one; in 1708, the miniſtry allowed the directors t from 
the rich traders of S. Malo, and reſign to them their ® treat with 
der certain conditions. In the hands of theſe laſt Sheer. 
. to flouriſh, FO Compay 
Its chief factory is at Ponichery, or Pondi 
Coromandel: this is the a of - ye a9 ont o 
other factories are inconſiderable. The merchand Ne the 
Company brings into France, are ſilks, cottons, Hom = which the 
falt-petre ; ſeveral kinds of gums and drugs, woods. coffee, rice, 
ed callicos, muſlins, &c. Wax, print. 
French W:/t-India Come any, was eſtabliſhed in 1664: thei 
ter gave them the property and ſeigniory of Canada A 9 1 
tilles Hands, Iſle of Cayonne, and the Terra firma 3 An. 
from the river of the Amazons to that of Oroonok m2 2D 
excluſive privilege for the commerce of thoſe plac 15 with an 
Senegal and the coaſts of Guinea, for forty years e =_ of 
_ the duties. en paying 
The ſtock of the Company was fo conſiderable, that; 
months, 45 veſſels were equipped; — — phe than 6 
lion of all the places in their grant, and ſettled a comm "roo 
it only ſubſiſted nine years. In 1674 the grant was revoked. 4 
the countries above reunited to the king's dominions def _ 
the king reimburſing the actions of the adventurers I wok 
cation was owing partly to the poverty of the Campo — 3 5 
ed by its loſſes in the wars with England, which had noe hed 
it to borrow above a million ; and even to alienate its 3 
privilege for the coaſts of Guinea: but alſo to its havin bs wh 
meaſure anſwered its end ; which was to. recover the = 4 
of the Weſt-Indies from the Dutch, who had tore it from 1 
for the French merchants being now accuſtomed to traffic rk 
Antilles, by permiſſion of the Company, were ſo attached to 
that it was not doubted they would ſupport the commerce F . 
the diſſolution of the Company. 8 


vour of the chevalier de la Salle; who having proj . 

1660, and being appointed governor of the bort ef Þ — wy 
at the mouth of that river, travelled over the country 5 the 
year 1683, and returned to France to ſollicit the eſtabliſhment 
This obtained, he ſet ſail for his new colony, with four veſſel 
loaden with inhabitants, &c. but entering the gulph of Mexico 
did not, it ſeems, know the river that had coſt him ſo much fi. 
tigue; but ſettled on another river, unknown; where his colony 
periſhed by degrees: ſo that in 1685, there were not 100 perſons 
remaining. Making ſeveral expeditions to find the Miſffip 

he was killed in one of them by a party. who mutinied again. 
him: whereupon the colony was diſperſed and loſt, M. Hiber- 
ville afterwards ſucceeded better; he found the Miſſiſſpi, built 
a fort, and ſettled a French colony : but he being poiſoned, it 
is faid, by the intrigues of the Spaniard, who feared ſuch a 
neighbour ; in 1712, M. Crozat had the whole property of tra- 
ding to the French territories, called Louiſiane, granted him for 
I5 years. 


his grant; and in the ſame year a new Company was erected, un- 
der the title of Company of the we/t : to which, beſides every 
thing granted to the former Company, was added the commerce of 
caſtor, enjoyed by the Canada Company from the year 1706, 
but expiring in 1717. In this eſtabliſhment, an equal view was 
had to the finances, and the commerce of the nation: and ac- 
cordingly, part of the conditions of its eſtabliſhment regarded 
the ſettling a colony, a trade, &c. the other the venting part of 
the bills, called bills of fate; which could no longer ſubſiſt on 
their preſent footing, The former are no more than are uſual in 


hundred livres; each payable in bills of ſtate: the actions to be 
eſteemed as merchandice; and in that quality to be bought, fols, 
and trafficked. The bills of ſtate, which make the fund ef 
the actions, to be converted into yearly revenue, To put the f- 
niſhing hand to the Company, in 17 17 its fund was fixed at an 
hundred millions of livres: which being filled, the caſh vasſhut 


of Canada, was immediately followed by its union with that ot 
Senegal; both in the year 17 18, by an arret of council, which at 
the ſame time granted the new Company the commerce of ow 
and made it miſtreſs of the. negro, or Guinea trade, to the Frenc 
colonies in America. 3 

Nothing was now wanting to its perfection, © as 
the Eaſt-India Company, — with thoſe of China and 8. 8 
go, which was effected; with the two firſt in 1719, and - | 
third in 1720. This union of the Eaſt-India and China 56 
ny with the Company of the welt, occaſioned an alteration o 
name, and it was henceforth called the India Company. =D 
The reaſons of the union, were the inability of the two 10 6 


but an union with 


* r + had con- 
| on their cbmmerce, the immenſe debts they c 
3 the Indies, eſpecially the Eaſt Company 35 
whereof had been ſent to court by the Indians, which dnic R 
npany To, that they durſt not appear any longer — 8 
laſtly, the little care they took to diſcharge their engage 1 wn a 
and their having transferred their privilege to the private 


| their ſhips. | 1 
| 5 achons of the Company of the weſt, which were Try 
at par when this engraftment was projected, ere 1t ky very - 
ed, were riſen to 300 per cent. which unexpeRed Rices 8 a. 
occafion to conclude the new actions of the united Compal - 
would not bear leſs credit. The concourſe of ſubſcribers 35 0 
great, that in a month's time there were above fifty millions 
ſubſcribed for: the firſt twenty-five million actions which 3 
granted to the India Company, beyond the 100 millions of 585 
allowed the Compamy of the weſt, being filled as ſoon as the books 
were opened; to ſatisfy the earneſtneſs of the —_— 
the ſtock was increaſed by ſeveral arrets to three hundre 
millions. Credit ſtill increafing, the new actions roſe to 1200 
cent. and thoſe of the antient a of the weſt to 1900 
per cent. an exorbitant price, to which no other Company ever 
ſe. ri 
Irs condition was now ſo flouriſhing, that in 1719 it offered the 
king to take a leaſe of all his farms for nine years, at the rate of 
three millions five hundred thouſand livres per annum more than 
had been given before; and to lend his majeſty twelve hundred 
millions to pay the debts of the ſtate : thele offers were accepted : 
and the king, in conſideration hereof, granted them all the pri- 
vileges of the ſeveral grants of the Companies united to that Com- 
any, to the year 1770: on condition, however, of diſcharging 
all the debts of the old Eaſt-India Company, without any deduction 
at all. The loan of twelve hundred millions not being ſufficient 
for the occaſions of the ſtate, was augmented, three months af- 
terwards, with three hundred millions more; which, with the 
former loan, and another of one hundred millions before, made 
ſixteen hundred millions: for which the king was to pay intereſt 
at the rate of three per cent. 
The duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the Company the 
honour to preſide in their aſſembly, where he made ſeveral pro- 
poſals to them on the part of the king: the principal was, that 


they ſhould take on them the charge and adminiſtration of the 
royal bank. This was accepted of, and Mr. Law, comptroller- | 
general of the finances, was named by the king, Iaſpector-Gene- 


ral ef the India Company and Bank united. 


This union, which, it was propoſed, would have been a mutual | 
help to both thoſe famous eſtabliſhments, proved the fatal point | 


from whence the fall of both commenced : from this time, both 
the bank bills and the actions of the Company began to fall: in 


effect, the firſt periſhed abſolutely, and the other had been drawn | 


along with it, but for the prudent precautions taken for its ſup- 
port, ; | 


The firſt precaution was the revoking the office of inſpector- 


general, and obliging Mr. Law to quit the kingdom : the antient 
directors were diſcarded, and new ones ſubſtituted ; and, to find 
the bottom of the Company's affairs, it was ordered, they ſhould 
give an account of what they had received, and disburſed, both on 
the account of the Company, and of the bank, which they had had 
the management of near a year. Another precaution to come 
at the ſtate of the Company, was by endeayouring to diſtinguiſh 
the lawful actionaries from the Miſſiſſippi extortioners; whoſe 
immenſe riches, as well as their criminal addreſs in realiſing their 
actions, either into ſpecies or merchandice, were become ſo fatal 
to the ſtate ; in order, if poſſible, to ſecure the honeſt adventu- 
rers their ſtock, To this end, an inquiſition was made into their 
books, &c. by perſons appointed by the king: and the new dire- 
ctors, or, as they were called Regiſſeurs, began ſeriouſly to look 
about for their commerce abroad. | 
The French have had ſeveral other Companies; ſome whereof 
have fallen of themſelves, the reſt upon the expiration of their 
grants : as, the 

Baſtim Comrany of France, which was, at firſt, a ſimple aſſo- 
ciation of two merchants at Marſeilles, in the XVth century, 
for fiſhing of coral in the gulph of Stora-Courcoury on the coaſt 
of Barbary, on the frontiers of Algiers and Tunis. Having ob- 
tained leave of the ſultan Solyman Il. to make an eſtabliſhment, 
and having likewiſe treated with the mooriſh princes of the coun- 

try; in 1561 they built a little fort, called the Baſtion of France, 
whence the Company took its name. 
The firſt undertakers not being ſucceſsful, a new grant was ob- 
—_— of Mahomet III, in 1604, to new undertakers: in 1628 
2 way r and the colony conſiſted of 800 people: but 
on 3 governor in 1633, gave them a blow they ne- 
Several of the Companies have ſince endeavoured to ſet the fiſhing 


of coral on its ancient foot, but hitherto in vain, 


Guinea Company, was eſtabliſhed in 1685: its grant expired in| 


1705, but it continued its trade of negroes, b ing 
a 6 groes, by the king's per- 
3 yl the —_ of Aſſienta Company, - the As +. 
17 e treaty of Utrecht, that trade was fi | 
Engliſh South-Sea Company ; Toe ſee. e 


Afi ANY, See (2; 
fienta Conpany, Sec Guinea COMPANY, and ASIENTA, 


Cape Verd Compaxy, the fame with that of Senegal, under ano= 
ther name: it was eſtabliſhed in 1664, before the Company of the 

wieſt; but the coaſts of Africa being included in the grant of this 
laſt, we hear no more of the Cape Verd Company till the year 
167 3, when it roſe afreſh under the title of Company of Senegal. 

Prench South-Sea Com PANY, is the ſame with the Aſſienta Company, 
See ASSIENTA. 

Canada CoMPaANny, eſtabliſhed in 1628, for the commetce of ca- 
ſtor-skins, Oc. Its grant expiring in 17 17, it was united to the 
Company of the weſt ; which ſee. | 

Acadie ComPANy, eſtabliſhed in 1683. Its grant expiring in 1703. 
and the war, Oc. preventing a new one, the colony was neglect- 
ed; and was taken by the Engliſh in 1710, and confirmed to 
them by the treaty of Utrecht. | 

French Levant Coup Ax x, eſtabliſhed in 1670; but its privilege 

- revoked in 1684. 1 

French North Company, eſtabliſhed in 1669, and expiring with its 
grant in 1690. "gp 

S. Domingo ComPany, eſtabliſhed in 1698, for fifty years; car- 
ried on with honour to the year 1720, and then united to the 

India Company. ; | 

Daniſb North Come any, was eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen, in 1647: 
its eſtabliſhments are very conſiderable in Norway ; beſides 
which, it ſends veſſels to Waranger, whence they convey their 
merchandices by land into the Daniſh Lapland ; and by ſledges 
drawn by rein- deer, into the Muſcovite Lapland. It ſends others 
for Borandai and Siberia; where its agents take them up, and 
convey them, in like manner, on ſledges to Panigorod, the capital 
of this part of the Muſcovite empire. | 

The commodities it ſends thither are rixdollars, tobacco, and lin- 

nens ; it returns nothing but furs and skins, | 

Daniſh Iceland Company, eſtabliſhed in the ſame year with the 

_—_ Company : its chief factory is Kirkebar, a large town in that 

Hand, 

Daniſh Eaſt-India Comeany, eſtabliſhed in the middle of the 

XVIIth century; their chief factory is at Tranquebar, whither 

they ſend two or three veſſels every year. 

Levant Company of the Geneeſe, eſtabliſhed in 1664, and con- 

firmed by the Porte; notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 

French. | h 

Its chief commerce was to be in pieces of 5 ſols, which the Ge- 

noeſe had before furniſhed the Turks withal, though in the French 

name, and under their banner; they were now to do it under 
their own banner; and accordingly, while the humour of theſe 
pieces laſted, as they ſerved not only for money, but were like- 
wiſe uſed by the Greek and Turkiſh women of the iſlands, as 
ornaments in their head-dreſs, at the bottom of their veſts, or 
petticoats, which were covered with them; the Company ſuc- 
ceeded well enough: but that money being decried in 1670, the 

Company has languiſhed ever fince ; and can now ſcarce ſupport 

2 a miſerable commerce. | 

ComPanr of Ships, is uſed for a fleet of merchant-veſſels, who 
make a kind of charter- party among themſelves ; whereby, un- 
der ſeveral clauſes and conditions tending to their common ſafety, 
they engage not to quit one another, but to defend each other 
reciprocally, during their voyage. - 
Theſe affociates, in the mediterranean, are called conſerves. Th 
chief conditions of the charter-party, are, that ſuch and ſuch 
ſhall be owned admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral. That 
thoſe which bear no guns, ſhall pay ſo much per cent. of their car- 
go, for the expences of the admiral, &c. that ſuch and ſuch ſig - 
nals ſhall be obſerved; that if they be attacked, the damages 
ſhall be reimburſed by the Company in general, &c. | 

Rule of Company, or Felloruſbip, in arithmetick, is a rule whereby 
we diſcover, or aſcertain the ſhare of the profits, or loſſes, belong- 
ing to the ſeveral partners, or aſſociates in any enterprize, in pro- 
portion to the ſtock each contributed thereto, and the time that 
ſtock was in bank. See FELLOWS HIP. 


— 
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by a captain. See CAPTAIN. | | 
The French ufe the word indifferently for horſe, or foot; but 
the Engliſh appropriate the term troop to a Company of horſe. Se 
TROor. | 
The number of men ina Company is uncertain; in the ordinary 
regiments it is 50 centinels, belides 3 ſerjeants, 3 corporals and 
2 drums, &c.—A Company in the guards is 80 private men. Se 
REGIMENT, and GUaRDs.—ln the French guards the Con 
pany is 120, in the Swiſs guards 200. 
Companies not imbodied into regiments, are called independent 
Companies, —The French alſo have their free Companies, who ne- 
ver enter the body of any regiment; and Companies of ordon- 
nance, who in like manner never enter the body of a regiment ; 
but conſiſt of the gendarmes and light-horſe. They were inſti- 
tuted by Charles VII. who choſe out fifteen captains, under 
each of whom was to be 100 lances, or men at arms, each 
man at arms to receive pay for ſix perſons, himſelf among the 
number; the reſt to be three archers on horſeback, a cutler, and 
* a ſervant, | 
Artillery Company. See the article ARTILLERY, g 
COMPARAT ES, Coup ARA TA, in logic, the terms or ſubjects 
of a compariſon; or the two things compared to each other. 


COMPA- 


See COMPARISON. 


Couraxx, in war, denotes a little body of infantry, commanded 
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coMARATIONE.— Punchun er COMPARATIONE, See Pux- 
cruu. 

COMPARATIONIS Himgencum. See the article HomoGE- 
NEU. 

COMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that branch of anatomy which 
conſiders the ſame parts of different animals, with relation to the 
particular ſtructure, and formation which is beſt ſuited to the 
manner of living, and the neceſlities of every creature. 
ANATOMY. | : 
Thus, in the Comparative anatomy of ſtomachs, for inſtance, it 
is remarkable, that thoſe creatures which have the opportunities 
of frequent feeding, have their ſtomachs very ſmall, in compari- 
ſon to ſome creatures of prey, which, probably, may be under a 
neceſſity of faſting a long time; and therefore have ſtomachs 
large enough to hold food ſufficient for ſuch a time. See Sro- 
MACH, RUMINATION, Ec. | 
However, in the common uſe of the term, Comparative anato- 
my is underſtood of any anatomy of brutes ; whether with an 
immediate reference of their ſtructure to that of other animals, 
or not. 


ComParaTive Degree, in grammar, is an inflexion between the | 


poſitive and ſuperlative degrees; whoſe effect is, to ſet a thing a- 
bove or beneath the level of another. See DEGREE. 

The Latins exprefled their Comparative degree by a particular ter- 
mination of their adjectives, and participles; wherein they are 


followed by the Engliſh, though þy few other of the modern lan- 


ages, 

The French form moſt of their Comparatives, by adding the 
participles plus, moins, and auſſi; the Italians by piu, meno, 
&c. as the thing is to be raiſed, lowered, or equalled to ano- 
ther. 

COMPARISON, the relation of two perſons or things, conſider- 
ed as oppoſed, or ſet againſt each other, in order to find wherein 
they agree or differ; or wherein one has the advantage of the 
other. | 

ComPaAR1s0N of Ideas, an act of the mind, whereby it compares its 
ideas one with another, in reſpect of extent, degree, time, place, 
or any other circumſtances. See IDEA. 15 
This operation of the mind is the ground of relations. See RE- 
LATION, | 
Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great degree: they 
have, probably, ſeveral ideas diſtinct enough; but cannot 
compare them farther than as to ſome ſenſible circumſtances an- 
nexed to the objects themſelves : the power of comparing gene- 


Tal ideas, which we obſerve in men, we may probably conjecture | 


they have not at all, See ABsTRACT, GENERAL Terms, &c. 
ComPaR1s0N, in rhetorick, is a figure, or rather place, in ſpeech, 
whereby two things are conſidered with regard to ſome third, 
which is common to them both. See FiGuRE, and PLACE. 
Thus, Cicer. Topic. Catoni licuit ſegui bellum civile, igitur & Ci- 
ceroni licebit. It was allowed Cato to engage in the civil wars, there- 
fore it may be allowed Cicero: where, to engage in the civil wars is 
common to both. | 
There are three kinds of Compariſon ; the firſt a majors, i. e. from 
the major to the minor, as that of Cicero againſt Anthony, Quid 
feceris domi tug, cum alienæ tam ſis inſolens? Or that of Terence; 
Quem feret, fi parentem non fert ſuum? From the ſame place, 
Ovid endeavours to appeaſe Czfar. 
Cur ego poſſe negem lenirt Cæſaris iram, 
Cum videam mites hoſtibus eſſe Deos? 
The ſecond & minori, i. e. from the minor to the major: thus 
Cicero, majores noſtri ſæpe mercatoribus, ac naviculatoribus inju- 
riofis tractatis, bella geſſerunt; vos tot civium Romanorum milli- 
2 nuntio atque uno tempore necatis, quo tandem animo eſſe debe. 
tis? 
The third à pari; as when we contend that what obtains in one 
thing, ought to obtain in another of the ſame kind: thus, 1 
was a law, that he who killed his father ſhould be ſewed up in a 
ſack and thrown into a river ; therefore, he wha killed his mather de- 
ſerves the ſame puniſhment. 5 
Caplio tuam, pudet heu, ſed capto, Maxime, canam 
Tu capis alterius ; jam ſumus ergo pares. 
Mane ſalutatum venio, tu diceris 1ſſe, 
Ante ſalutatum : jam ſumus ergo pares, &c. 
Mart. Lib. II. 
COMPARTIMENT, or ComPARTMENT, a deſign compoſed 
of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry; to adorn a 
parterre, ceiling, pannel of joinery, or the like. 


A CoMPARTIMENT of Tiles, is an arrangement of white and red | T. 


tiles varniſhed, for the decoration of the covering of a roof. 
The term Compartiment is alſo uſed in painting. The Turkiſh 
and Mooriſh paintings ate only Compartiments : the fine bindings 
of books are in Compartiments, &c. 
Alley of COMPARTIMENT, See the article ALLEY. | 
ComPARTIMENT, in heraldry. See the article PARTITION. 


COMPARTITION, in architecture, the uſeful and graceful di- 


{tribution of the whole ground-plot of an edifice, into rooms of 
office, and of reception, or entertainment. See DISTRIBUTION, 

Hovse, Oc. | 

Compartitia makes one of the great diviſions of the art of build- 

ing. See BUILDING. | 


COMPASS. The mariner's, or nautical 'Compaſs, is an inſtru- 
+ 


COM 
ment uſed by pilots, to dire the courſe of. their * 85 


Course, NAvicAriox, e 
It conſiſts of a box, which includes a 1 i | 
| ways turns to the north 4 excepting oe IS noodle, that al. 
is various in various places, and even at various NN which 
pr. ei 1 0 VARIATION. ey in the fame 
e middle of t x is fixed E 
bears a card, or paſtboard, on whoſe (9% 2 2 0 © Pivot, which 
ſeveral concentric circles ; the outmoſt of whi b Are deſeribed 
60 degrees; the other into 32 points, anſ uch is divided into 
WIND. Femme Winds, 
In the center of this card is fitted a b 
concave, which plays at liberty oh 3 lo Ps 2 Lit 
thickneſs of the card, is fitted the needle which i couch in the 
with a glaſs, that its motions may be obſerved . ch N 
cloſed in another box; where it is ſuſtained b 5 * * 
keep the needle horizontal. See it repreſented, Tab Maui, bop, * 
The needle, which is, as it were, the ſoul = Gag; tion, f J. 
made of a thin plate of ſteel in form of a lozenge che, af, is 
being cut out, ſo as to leave nothing but the N : 
axis in the middle, to which the cap is fitted, To a les and an 
touch it, it muſt be rubbed on a good loadſtone: hit? "ng 
tended for the north point on the north pole of the ry nd in- 
that for the ſouth point on the ſouth pole. In rubbin 1 
muſt be taken to begin firſt in the middle of the en. y why 
ing it gently to the acute angle of the lozenge intended f "A 
north; never ſuftering it to ſtay at the end when arrived - Hoy 
nor drawing it back again from the end to the middle, þ Kya 
bing it a ſecond, and even a third time, in the fame ons 20 
the firſt, only beginning a little further and further from en 4 
point: ſome ſay, the ſtone and needle muſt be ſo diſpoſed 1 
= 2 5 the rub be in the direction of the meridian. ; 0 
The invention of the ComPass is uſually aſcribed to Flavi 
or Flavio Gon a Neapolitan, Shove the year 1 oper rea, 
F aaa 2 Sa wag of Principato, which makes a part of > 
ingdom of Naples, where he was born, be a 
Others fay, that Marcus Paulus a Venetian, making a jou! 
to China, brought back the invention with him in Theo: oh 
confirms this conjecture, is, that at firſt they uſed the Campa in 
the ſame manner as the Chineſe ſtill do; i. e. they let it float on 
a little piece of cork, inſtead of ſuſpending it on a pivot, It i 
added, that their emperor Chiningus, a celebrated aſtrologer, had 
the knowledge of it 1120 years before Chriſt. The Chineſe on] 
divide their Compaſs into twenty-four points, ; 
Fauchet relates ſome verſes of Guyot de Provence, who lived in 
France” about the year 1200, which ſeem to make mention of 
the Compaſs under the name of marinette, or mariner's Alone; 
which ſhews it to have been uſed in France near 100 years 1 
either the Melphite or Venetian. The French even lay claim 
to the invention, from the flower de lis, wherewith all nations 
{till diſtinguiſh the north point of the card. 
With as much reaſon Dr. Wallis aſcribes it to the Engliſh, from 
its name Compaſs, whereby moſt nations call it; and which he 
obſerves, is uſed in many parts of England to ſignify a circle, 
The uſe of the Sea-CompPass is obvious. For, the courſe a ſhip is to 
ſail in, being known by the chart; and the Compaſs fo placed, as 
that the two parallel ſides of the ſquare box be diſpoſed according 
to the length of the ſhip, i. e. parallel to a line drawn from the 
head to the ſtern ; the rudder is to be directed accordingly ; v. gr. 
if the courſe be found on the chart between the ſouth-weſt and 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt, i. e. ſouth-weſt 4 to the ſouth : turn the ſtern 
ſo as that a line from the ſouth-weſt, 4 ſouth, exactly anſwer the 
mark on the middle of the ſide of the box. This is all that s 
required. See SAILING, CHART, G c. 
ComPass is alſo an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in ſurveying land, 
dialing, &c. See SURVEYING, DIALING, &c. 
Its ſtructure, in the main, is the ſame with that of the mariner. 
Compaſs; eonſiſting, like that, of a box and needle: the princi- 
pal difference conſiſts in this, that inſtead of the needle's being 
fitted into the card, and playing with it on a pivot, it here plays 
alone; the card being drawn on the bottom of the box, and 2 
circle divided into 360 degrees on the limb. See Tab. Survgig, 
fig. 15. This inſtrument is of obvious uſe to travellers, to direct 
them in their road; and to miners, to ſhew them what way to 
dig, c. but it has other uſes, though leſs eaſy, yet more conſider- 
able. | 
To take the declination of a wall by the Coup Ass. Apply that ſide of 
the Compaſs whereon the north is marked along the fide of the 
wall; the number of degrees over which the north end of the nee? 
dle fixes, will be the declination of the wall, and on that ſide: 
v. gr. if the north point of the needle tends towards the wall 
that wall may be ſhone on by the ſun at noon); if it fix over hity 
degrees, counting from the north towards the eaſt, the declina- 
tion is ſo many degrees from north towards eaſt. | 
But fince the needle itſelf declines from the north towards the 
weſt, with us, 13*; it muſt be noted, that to retrieve the 1E 
larity, 13 are always to be added to the degrees ſhewn by t 
needle, when the declination of the wall is towards the eaſt: 5 
the contrary, when the declination is towards the welt, the dc! 


2, 7 


nation of the needle to be ſubtracted, See DECLINATION: 


COM 


COM. 


he + with the COMPASS. poſe the angle required | be leſs than the true amplitude, their difference would ſhew the 
2. To take an on 


be DAE, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 11.) apply that ſide of the com- 


variation of the needle eaſterly. 


y 
whe ines, AD; when] If the true caſt-amplitude be ſouthward, as alſo the magnetical 
paſs whereon the north - 3 m—_ ang — point ſtands, amplitude, and this laſt be the greater; the variation of the nee- 
1 5 — Jen the line decline from the dle will be north-weſt; and wice verſa. 
which ſuppoſe 80: 


meridian. 
In the ſame man 


ſuppoſe 215˙3 ſubtrat 80? from 215, the remainder is 1353 


What has been ſaid of north-eaſt amplitudes, holds alſo of ſouth- 


take the declination of the line A Ez which weſt amplitudes, And what of ſouth-eaſt amplitudes, holds of 
ne ; 


north-weſt amplitudes. See AMPLITUDE. 


X he quantit Laſtly If amplitudes be found of different denominations, v. gr 
r there will remain 45 the q ty : 
which ſubtracted from 180, 


of the angle required. 


if the true amplitude be ſix degrees north, and the magnetical 


3 ; amplitude five degrees ſouth ; the variation, which in this caſe is 
But if the 1 gy ur eg 1288 1 22 north-weſt, will be equal to the ſum of the magnetical and true 
ceed 180®; in that e, I O mu 


the remainder is the angle required. 
Boe the method of laying this down on paper; ſee PLoTTING. 


amplitudes: underſtand the ſame for weſt amplitudes. 
The variation may likewiſe be found from the azimuth : but in 


he ſun's declination, latitude of the place, and his al- 
| Note, In meaſuring angles by the compaſs, there needs not any that caſe, the ſun's declination, latitude of the place, and his a 


regard be had to the variation; that being ſuppoſed the ſame in 


all the lines of the angles. 


titude muſt be given, that his true azimuth may be found. See 
AZIMUTH. 


ComPass of Proportion. See the articles dx c rox, and PROPORTION. 
3. To 7 5 = 1. 4 5 1 = 3 he okay CompPass 4als, are ſmall dials, fitted in boxes, for the pocket; to 
A, B, C, D, 12. 


hts fitted to the meridian line of the compaſs, place it hori- 
a and through the fights look along the {ide A B, or a line 


ſhew the hour of the day by direction of the needle; which indi- 
cates how to place them right by turning the dial about, till the 


parallel to it ; applying the eye to the ſight at the ſouth point of cock or ſtyle ſtand directly over the needle, and point to the 


aſs. Draw a rough sketch of the field by the eye, and 
yn bf oy 4 line enter down the degree to which the 
needle points, which ſuppoſe 903 meaſure the length of the fide, 


and enter that too, which ſuppoſe 10 chains, 


northward : but theſe can never be very exact, becauſe of the 
variation of the needle itſelf, See DIAL. | 
ComPass ſaw. See the article Saw. | 

COMPASSES, or pair of ComPassEs, a mathematical inſtrument, 


In this manner proceed with all the reſt of the ſides and angles of uſed for the deſcribing of circles, meaſuring lines, Sc. See C1R- 


the field; the ſides which ſuppoſe 70, 65, 70, 50,94 chains; and 


the angles which ſuppoſe 30, 100, 130, 240, 300 degrees. 


tract the field, ſet down the ſeveral angles obſerved, one 
1 asd, and ſubtract the leſſer from the next greater: thus 
will you have the quantity of the ſeveral angles, and the length 
of the lines that include them. For the reſt, ſee PLOT TIN, 


and PROT RATING. 


te, All the angles of the figure taken together, muſt make 
pr as many right angles, abating two; if no miſtake have 


been committed. 1 
Azimuth Coup Ass, differs from the common ſea compaſs in this; 


that there is faſtened, on the round box wherein the card is, a 


broad circle AB, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 2.) one half whereof is 
divided into 90 degrees, and thoſe ſubdivided diagonally into mi- 
nutes: bc is an index moveable on h, having a ſight, b a, erected 
thereon, and moving on a hinge. From the upper part of the 
fight, to the middle of the index, is faſtened a fine hypotenuſal 
luteſtring a e, to give a ſhadow on a line in the middle of the in- 
dex. The circle A B is croſſed at right angles with two threads, 
from the extremities whereof are drawn four lines on the inſide 
of the round box : there are alſo four lines drawn at right angles 
to each other on the card. The round box fitted with its card, 
graduated circle, and index, is hung in the braſs hoops BB, and 
thoſe hoops faſtened to the ſquare box CC. 

The uſe of the azimuth ComPass, is for finding the ſun's magnetical 
azimuth, or amplitude ; and thence the variation of the compaſs. 
If the obſervation be for an amplitude at ſun-riſing, or an azimuth 
before noon ; apply the centre of the index 5c on the weſt point 
of the card, within the box; ſo that the four lines on the edge 


of the card, and thoſe on the inſide of the box may meet. If the | 


obſervation be for the ſun's amplitude ſetting, or an azimuth in the 
afternoon, turn the centre of the index right againſt the eaſt 
point of the card, and make the lines within the box concur with 
thoſe on the card: the inſtrument thus fitted for obſervation, turn 
the index bc towards the ſun, till the ſhadow of the thread a: 
fall directly on the flit of the fight, and on the line that is along 
the middle of the index; then will the inner edge of the index 
cut the degree and minute of the ſun's magnetical azimuth from 
the north or ſouth. 

But note, that if, when the compaſs is thus placed, the azimuth 
is leſs than 45* from the ſouth, and the index hc turned towards 
the ſun, it will paſs off the diviſions of the limb: the inſtrument, 
therefore, in this caſe, muſt be turned juſt a quarter of the com- 
paſs, i. e. the centre of the index muſt be placed on the north or 
ſouth point of the card, according as the ſun is from you ; and 
then the edge will cut the degree of the magnetic azimuth, or 
ſun's azimuth from the north, as before. See AMPLITUDE. 
The ſun's magnetical amplitude thus found, the variation of the 
needle is thus determined. 

Being out at ſea the 15th of May, 17 15, in 45* nor. lat. the ta- 
bles give me the ſun's latitude 19? north, and his eaſt amplitude 
27* 25 north: by the azimuth compaſs, I find the ſun's magneti- 
cal amplitude at his riſing and ſetting ; and find he riſes, 2. gr. 
between the 62d and 63d degree, reckoning from the north to- 
wards the eaſt point of the compaſs, i. e. between the 27th and 
28th degree, reckoning from the eaſt. 

The magnetical amplitude, therefore, being here equal to the 
true one, the needle has no variation: but if the ſun at his riſin 
ſhould have appeared between the 52d and 53d degree, from the 
north towards the eaſt; his magnetical amplitude would then have 
been between 37 and 38 degrees, i.e. about 10 degrees greater 


than the true amplitude: therefore, the needle would vary about 
10 degrees north-eaſterly, 


If the magnetical caſt amplitude found by the inſtrume nt, ſhould | 


Vo I. I. 


CLE, LINE, Sc. 


The common compaſſes conſiſt of two branches or legs, of iron, 
braſs, or other metal, pointed at bottom; and a-top joined by a 
rivet, whereon they move, as on a centre. 

The invention of compaſſes is aſcribed to Talaus, nephew of Dæ- 
dalus by his ſiſter, whom the poets ſay, Dædalus killed out of envy. 
We have compaſſes now of various kinds and contrivances, ac- 
commodated to the various uſes they are intended for: as, 
ComPassEs of three legs. Their ſtructure is like that of the com- 


take three points at once; and fo to form triangles; to lay down 
three poſitions of a map to be copied at once, Sc. | 
Beam Compass Es, conſiſt of a long branch, or beam, carrying 
two braſs curſors; the one fixed at one end, the other ſliding a- 
long the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it, on occaſion. To the 
curſors may be ſcrewed points of any kind; whether ſteel, for 
pencils, or the like. It is uſed to draw large circles, take great 
extents, &c, See BEAM-compaſſes. 
Caliber CoMPaAgssEs. See the article CALIBER, — 
board, braſs, &c. jointed like the common compaſſes with a qua- 
drant, or bow, as the ſpring compaſſes, only its uſe different; as 
ſerving here, to keep the inſtrument firm at any opening. 
Cylindrical and ſpherical Comeasts, uſed in taking the diameter, 
thickneſs, or calliber of round, or cylindrick bodies; as, can- 
nons, pipes, &c. They conſiſt of four branches joined in a cen- 
tre; two of them circular, two flat, a little bent at the ends. 
To uſe them, one of the flat points is put within the cannon, 
the other without : the two oppoſite points ſhew the thickneſs. 
See CALIBER-compaſſes. | 
There are alſo ſpherrcal compaſſer differing in nothing from the 
common ones, but that their legs are arched ; ſerving to take the 
diameters of round bodies, Qc. 
Elliptick CompassEs. Their uſe is to draw ellipſes, or ovals of any 
kind: they conſiſt of a beam AB, (Tab. Geometry, hg. 2.) about 
a foot long, bearing three curſors; to one of which may be ſcrew- 
ed points of any kind: to the bottom of the other two are rivet- 
ed two ſliding dove-tails, adjuſted in grooves made in the crols 
branches of the beam. The dove-tails having a motion every 
way, by turning about the long branch, go backwards and for- 
wards along the croſs: ſo that when the beam has gone half way 
about, one of theſe will have moved the whole length of one of 
the branches ; and when the beam has got quite round, the ſame 
dove-tail has got back the whole length of the branch. Under- 
ſtand the fame of the other dove-tail. On 
Note, the diſtance between the two ſliding dove-tails, is the di- 
ſtance between the two foci of the ellipſis; ſo that by changing 
that diſtance, the ellipſis will be rounder or ſlenderer. Under 
the ends of the branches of the croſs, are placed four ſteel points 
to keep it faſt. | 
The uſe of this compaſs is eaſy ; by turning round the long branch; 
the ink, pencil, or other point, will draw the ellipſis required. 
Its figure ſhews both its uſe and conſtruction, See ELLipTicar.. 
German COMPASSEs, Whoſe legs are a little bent outwards towards 
the top; ſo that when ſhut, only the points meet. 


Hair-ComPaEs, ſo contrived within-ſide, as to take an extent to 
a hair's-breadth. | 


g Lapidarys ComPassts, a piece of wood in form of the ſhaft of a 


plane, cleft a-top, as far as half its length ; wherewith they 
meaſure the angles, &c. of the precious ſtones, as they cut them: 
In the cleft is a little braſs rule, faſtened there, at one end, by a 
pin; but ſo as it may be moved in manner of a bevel: with this 
kind of ſquare they take the angles of the ſtones, laying them on 
the ſhaft as they cut them. 


200 | Pro- 


mon compaſſes, ſetting aſide the exceſs of a leg: their uſe is to 


Chck-makers Co Assks are very ſubſtantial, ſerving to cut paſt- 
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K T F Cour Ass, confiſt of two branches, (Tab. Geometry, 
g. 3.) each pointed at either end with ſteel: the length of the 
branches is cut through, for a curſor to ſlide up and down; in 
the middle of which curfor is a ſcrew, ſerving to join the bran- 
ches, and to fix them at any point required. 
On the one leg are diviſions, ſerving to divide lines into any num- 
ber of equal parts, for reducing of figures, c. On the other are 
numbers, for the inſcribing any regular polygon ina circle propoſed. 
The uſe of the firſt is eaſy: Suppoſe, v. gr. a right line required to 


— 


be divided into three equal parts; puſh the curſor till the ſcrew be| 


juſt on the figure 3; where fixing it, take the length of the given 
line between the longeſt parts of the legs: the diſtance between 
the two ſhorteſt, will be one third of the given line. In the ſame 
manner may the line be divided into any other number of parts. 
Fer the uſe of the line of polygons : Suppoſe, v. gr. a pentagon required 
to be inſcribed in a circle; puſh the curſor till the middle of the 
ſcrew be againſt 5, the number of ſides in a pentagon ; between 
the ſhorteſt parts of the legs take the ſemidiameter of the circle : 
the legs thus opened, the diſtance between the points of the 
longeſt parts, will be the fide of the pentagon to be inſcribed in 
the circle. And thus for a figure of any other number of ſides. 
Proportional CouAssEs with the ſefor lines. The ſtructure of 
theſe is ſo like that of the common proportional compaſſes, only a 
little nicer, that it needs no particular deſcription. See Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 4. | 
The lines on the firſt face, are the line of lines, marked lines: 
it is divided into 100 unequal parts, every tenth numbered: and 
the line of chords, which goes to 60?, and is marked chords. 
On the other face are a line of ſines to 90, and a line of tan- 
gents to 45% On the firſt fide are the tangents from 45? to 71“. 
34 3 on the other ſecants from 0" to 70?. 30. 
For the uſe of theſe compaſſes. 1. To divide a line into any number of 
equal parts, leſs than 100: divide 100 by the number of parts re- 
quired ; flip the curſor till the line on the ſliding dove-tail be a- 
gainſt the quotient on the line of lines: then, the whole line be- 
ing taken between the points of the compaſſes moſt remote from 
the centre ; the aperture of the other will be the diviſion required, 
2. A right line given, ſuppoſed to be divided into 100 parts, to 
take any number of thoſe parts: flip the line on the ſliding dove- 
tail to the number of parts required : the whole line being taken 
between the points furtheſt from the centre, the aperture of the 
other two will include the number of diviſions required. 3. The 
radius being given, to find the chord of any arch under 60e: lip 
the line on the ſliding dove-tail to the degrees required on the line 
of chords: the radius being taken between the points furtheſt 
from the centre of the curſor; the aperture of the other line will 
be the chord required, provided the number of degrees be greater 
than 29: if it be leſs, the aperture taken from the radius will 
leave the chord required. 4. If the chord of an arch under 600 
be given, and the radius required; ſlip the line on the dove: tail 
to the degrees given on the line of chords: the given chord being 
taken between the two points next the curſor, the aperture of 
the other will be the radius required. 5. The radius being given, 
to find the fine of any number of degrees. Slip the line on the 
dove-tail to the degree on the line of fines whoſe fine is required: 
the radius taken between the points furtheſt from the curſor ; the 
aperture of the other will give the fine of the angle required, But 
if the ſine ſought be leſs than 3o?, the difference of the apertures 
of the oppoſite points, will be the ſine required. 6. The radius 
being given, to fand the tangent of any number of degrees under 
71: if the tangent required be under 269. 30“, flip the line on the 
dove-tail to the degree propoſed on the tangent-line: the radius 
taken between the points furtheſt from the curſor ; the aperture 
of the others, will be the tangent of the degrees required : if the 
tangent required be above 26%, 30, but under 45*; the line on 
the curſor muſt be flipped to the degrees given on the tangent- 
line: then the radius being taken between the points furtheſt 
from the curſor ; the aperture of the others will be the tangent. 
If the tangent required be greater than 452, but leſs than 56%. 20'; 
flip the notch on the tangent-ſide of the turned cheek to the de- 
gree o in the tangent-line on the ſide of the compaſs : the radius 
taken between the points furtheſt from the curſor; the difference 
between the aperture of the other, and theſe, added together, 
will be the tangent required. Thus, for the tangents of other 
degrees under 71.—After the like manner may the ſecant of any 
number of degrees under 71 be found. See PROPORTIONAL. 
Spring CoMPASSEs, or dividers, made of hardened ſteel, the head 
arched; which, by its ſpring, opens the compaſſes ; the opening 
being directed by a circular ſcrew, faſtened to one leg, and let 
h the other, worked with a nut. 
Triangular ComPASsEs. See the article TRIANGULAR. 
Toes ComPaASsEs, the invention of M. Tarragon, for the triſ- 
ection of angles, geometrically. See TRISECTION. 
The inſtrument conſiſts of two central rules, and an arch of a 
circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, with its radius: the radius is 
faſtened with one of the central rules, like the two legs of a 
ſeQor, that the central rule may be carried through all the points 
of the circumference of the arch. The radius and rule to be as 
thin as poſſible, and the rule faſtened to the radius hammered 
cold, to acquire an elaſticity : the breadth of the other central 
rule, to be triple the breadth of the radius. In this rule to be a 
groove, with a dove-tail, to be faſtened on it, for its motion: 


COMPLAINANT, in law, a plaintiff, or one who prefers a can- 


COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remains of a quadrant of 


CoMPLEMENT of the courſe, in navigation, is t 


CoMPLEMENT, in aftronomy, is uſed for the diſtanc 


CoMPLEMENT of the curtin, in 


CoMPLEMENT of the line of defence, 


COM 

In the centre of each rule muſt likewiſe 

. a, Sept. 1688. "© bale, Seth 
rn. MPASES, a late contrivance to ſave 
ging jy points: the body is like the common — 
the bottom of the legs, without-fide, are added te exp, toe, 

ides the uſual ones; the one carrying a drawi Pein 

the other a porte craion; both adjuſted fo as to turn bun fon, 
ſo be in the 7 of uſe, or out of it, as oecaſion r 3 ind 
The points of ſmall compaſſes are tempered by a — ya 
pipe, heating them red-hot; when F200 bloy 
ger are tempered by a charcoal- 
them to a cherry-colour, 
TEMERING. 


cold they are , 1 
fire and "reg ; = lar. 
then plunging them in water, 85 
COMPATIBLE, ſomething that i J 
COM IncourATIBLE. my Geral wich Another, 
-OMPENDIUM, an abſtract, epitome, or reductio 
matter into a little compaſs. See 2 
BRIDGMENT, c. F TG ABSTRA 
COMPENSATION, an action whereby 
an equivalent to another. 
9 in the civil law, 
debtor purſued by his creditor, for the 
mands that the debt may be campenſated N 
by the creditor.— Compenſation is equivalent to payment 
n 3 eee Y, in law, the authority 
right, of a judge for taking cognizance of ** 
CO) bee 8 ai EY, rs OJ: 
MPITALIA,* or ComPiTALITIA, feaſts h 
. tients in honour of the /ares. See Fk Asr, 9 wa: 
The word comes from the Latin compitum, a croſs-way b 
ſon the feaſt was held in the meeting of feveral roads, 1 
The compitaha are more antient than the buildi 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and Pliny, indeed, ſay, = : kar 
tuted by Servius Tullus ; but this only ſignifies PE hs = 
then introduced into Rome. | Ss 
Notwithſtanding what Dion relates, that the compital; 
lebrated a little after the Saturnalia ; and that A 4 
dar hxes Panos gw the an of January ; it appears that they had 
not any fixed day: at leaſt, not in the time of V ; 
ved by — webe erden ee 
The feaſt being thus moveable, the day whereon it was to be ob- 
ſerved, was proclaimed every year. It was ordinarily held on the 
4th of the nones of February, i. e. on the ſecond of that month 
Macrobius obſerves, that they were held not only in honour of 
the /ares, but alſo of mania, madneſs. The prieſts who officiated 
at them were ſlaves and liberti; and the ſacrifice a ſow, 
They were re-eſtabliſhed, after a long neglect, by Tarquin the 
proud, on occaſion of an anſwer of the oracle, that they ſhow! 
ſacrifice heads for heads, 1, e. that for the health and proſperity of 
each family, children were to be ſacrificed : but Brutus, after ex- 
pelling the kings, in lieu of thoſe barbarous victims, ſubſtituted 
the heads of garlick and poppy ; thus ſatisfying the oracle which 
had enjoined capita, heads. 
During the celebration of this feaſt, each family placed at the 
door of their houſe, the ſtatue of the goddeſs mama: they alſo 
hung up at their doors figures of wool, repreſenting men and wo- 
men ; accompanying them with ſupplications that the lares and 
mania would be contented with thoſe figures, and ſpare the people 
of the houſe. | 
As for ſlaves, in lieu of the figures of men, they offered balls, or 
fleeces of wool. Servius Tullus ordered, that the ſlaves who aſ- 
ſiſted at the compitalia, ſhould be free during the whole time of 
the feaſt. Auguſtus ordered the ſtatues of the lares, placed in 
the croſs-ways, to be adorned with flowers twice a-year. 


a large 
CT, A- 
any thing is admitted ag 
is a kind of right, whereby a 
f a debt, de- 


is Owing ; 


plaint againſt another, to be relieved by juſtice, or equity. See 
PLAINTIFF, 


acircle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch has been re- 
trenched from it. See ARCH, ; 
Thus, if an arch or an angle be 30 degrees, we ſay its comple 
ment is 60 degrees, ſince 60 + 30 τ 90. 
The arch and its complement are relatives; an 
regard to each other. 

The ſine of the complement of an arch, is called the cane; of 2 
tangent, the co-tangent, &c. See Co-sIxE, Co-TANGENT, Tc. 
ſee alſo SINE, &c. : 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, the complement of an angle; meaning 0 


much as it wants of a right angle, or go degrees. See ANGLE. 
S - 5 8 number of points 


iz. of a Quarter 


d are only uſed with 


the courſe wants of go degrees, or eight points, 


of the compaſs. See CouRsx. + th 


from the zenith; or the arch comprehended between the place 


of the ſtar aboye the horizon, and the zenith. See ZENITH; 


STAR, Oc, c the 
fortification, that part 0 
See CUR- 


interior ſide thereof which makes the demigorge- 
TIN, and DEMIGORGE. 1 4 


away the angle of the flank. 


of defence, after you have taken | 
Con- 


See DEFENCE, and ANGLE, 
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= ms, made by drawing two right lines parallel to each ſide of 


2 parallelogram, through a given point in the diagonal. 


Such are the parallelograms 

ments C and M gre 
king up on eac 

_—_— of which, Z R, and o x, 


ide the great triangles, made = by the di- 
(becauſe the 


M. See Tee ON 4 | 5 
+hmetical COMPLEMENT. RITHMETICAL. 
AMPLE, a term ordinarily uſed as ſynonymous with compound ; 
though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there be 
88 is properly applied where a thing contains divers others: 
or conſiſts of divers parts, not really diſtinct from one another ; 
ut only imaginarily, or in our conception. ; 
In which ente, the ſoul may be ſaid to be complex, in reſpect of 
the underſtanding and will, which are two things our reaſon a- 
lone diſtinguiſhes in it. See COMPOUND. 
ComPLEx Object. See the article OBJECT. 
ComPLEx Oppoſition. See the article OPPOSITION. 
ComPLEx Term, or Idea, is a term or idea compounded of ſeveral 
ſimple, or incomplex ones. See TERM, and IDEA. | 
Thus, in the propoſition, A ju/? God cannot have crimes unpu- 
niſhed ; the ſubject of this propoſition, viz. a juſt God, is a com- 
plex term, or ſtands for a complex idea, compoſed of two ſimple, 
or incomplex ones, viz. God and Fuſt. | . 
ComPLEx Propoſition, is either that which has at leaſt one of its 
terms complex, as that juſt mentioned; or ſuch a one as contains 
ſeveral members, as cauſal propoſitions. E. gr. If God be al- 
mighty, the wicked can never eſcape him. See PROPOSITION. | 
Mr. Locke obſerves, that though the mind be perfectly paſſive in 
the formation of ſimple ideas; yet it exerts ſeveral actions of its 
own about them, when once formed: and that by this means it 
is, they become the materials and foundation out of which all 
our knowledge is framed, See KNOWLEDGE. 
Theſe acts are chiefly three, viz. 1%. The combining of ſeveral 
ſimple ideas into one compound one: and thus it is that all com- 
plex ideas are made. | 
2%, The bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, together; 
ſetting them by each other, and fo viewing them, without uniting 
them into one: by whicli it gets its ideas of relation. See RE- 
LATION. 
39. The ſeparating ſeveral ideas from all other ideas that ac- 
company them in their real exiſtence: and thus all its general 
ideas are formed, See GENERAL, and ABSTRACT. 
As ſimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations u- 
nited together; ſo the mind may conſider them as united, not 
only as they are really united in external objects, but as itſelf has} 
Joined them : ideas thus made up of ſeveral ones put together, 
we call complex ; as man, beauty, army, gratitude, &c. 
Complex ideas, however compounded and decompounded, tho 
their number be infinite, and their variety endleſs, may be all 
reduced under theſe three heads, viz. modes, ſubſtances, and rela- 
tions ; which ſee under their proper heads, MoDE, SUBSTANCE, 
and RELATION. | 
COMPLEXIO, ComPLExion, in metaphyſics, the union, or 
coalition of ſeveral things different from each other; either re- 
ally, or only in our conception. See ComPLEx, | 
CoMmPLEXTIo, in logics, is ſometimes applied to the ſecond opera- 
tion of the mind, viz. the judgment; conſidered as it affirms or 
denies any thing : ſuch affirmation, &c. importing a combina- 
tion of ſeveral things. 


Complexio, is ſometimes alſo uſed by logicians in the ſenſe of di- 
lemma. See DILEMMA. | 
ComPLExio, in rhetorick, fc. is a figure including a repetition, 
and a converſion at the ſame time; the ſentence both beginning, 
and ending with the ſame word. 
Thus Tully : Quis lem tulit? Rullus. Quis majorem partem po- 
puli ſuffragits privavit? Rullus. Quis comitiis præfuit? Rullus. 
See CONVERSION, and REPETITION. 
COMPLEXION, in phyſicks, is uſed for the temperature, 
habitude, or natural diſpoſition of the body. See ConsT1Tu- 
TION. | 
Some philoſophers diſtinguiſh four general and principal com- 
Plexions in man, viz. the ſanguine complexion, which, accordin 
to them, anſwers to the air; having the qualities thereof, as be- 
ing hot, and moiſt, It takes its name from ſanguis; becauſe the 
blood is there ſuppoſed to bepredominant. See SANGUINE. 

* —— cope takes its name from the pituita, or 
egm, in which it abounds; and c ; bei 
cold, and moiſt, See Pn 5 — 20 
The bilious, or choleric complexion, takes its name from the bile, 


or choler : it is ſuppoſed of th 
Gin ppo e nature of fire, hot and dry. See 


Laſtly, the melancholic complexion partak ft 
being cold and dry. See Mp mer wok 555 e _— 


COMPLEXUS, or Par ComPLExUum, 


>LEMENTs of @ Parallchgram, are the two lefler parallelo- 


and M, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 5. n'. 2.) 


—It is demonſtrated, that in every parallelogram, the comple- 


ual: for Z TEC +o=R+M+x3 35 COMPLICATION of 4 


diagonal 
makes them ſo ;) wherefore, the remaining parallelogram C= 


CO 
ſome difference between 


CoMpos Mentis. 
CourosE D Baſtion. 
COMPOSITE Order, in architecture, the laſt of the five orders 


whether regular or irr 


and again fleſhy, where it is inſerted laterally into the upper 
part of the os occipitis, and.the hind part of the proceſſus ma- 
ſtoides.—See Tab. Anatomy, (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 5. 
When they act together, they pull the head directly backwards, 
but either of them acting alone, draws it obliquely back. 

Nen a mixture, or combination of ſe- 
veral diſeaſes; eſpecially where they have any affinity to one a- 
i as the dropſy, aſthma and jaundice happening together. 

ISEASE, 


What perplexes the phyſicians, is, when with a fever there is a 

complication of ſome other diſorder. See FE VRR. | 
ONE, or ComroxeD, or Gobom, in heraldry. —A bordure 

compone, is that formed or compoſed of a row of angular parts, 

or chequers of two colours, —See Tab. Heraldry, fig. 19. 


CoMPONED, or CoMPosED, is alſo uſed in the general for a bor- 


dure, a pale, or a ſeſs, compoſed of two different colours, or me- 
tals, diſpoſed alternately, ſeparated and divided by fillets, except- 


ing at the corners; where the junctures are made in the form of 
a goats- foot. 


I See the articles 3 Nox-Couros. 


BasT10N, 


of columns; ſo called, becauſe its capital is compoſed out of thoſe 
of the other orders. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 30. ice alſo 
ORDER, 

It borrows a quarter-round from the Tuſcan, and Doric; a 
double row of leaves, from the Corinthian ; and volutes from 
the Ionic: Its cornice has ſimple modillions, or dentils. See CA- 
PITAL, 

The compoſite is alſo called the Reman and Italic order; as having 
been invented by the Romans ; conformably to the reſt, which 
are denominated from the people among whom they had their 
riſe, 

Moſt authors rank this after the Corinthian ; either as being the 
richeſt, or as the laſt that was invented : Scamozzi alone places it 
between the Tonic and Corinthian ; out of a view to its delicacy 
and richneſs, which he eſteems inferior to that of the Corinthian ; 
and therefore makes no ſcruple to uſe it under the Corinthian : © 
wherein he is followed by M. le Clerc. See CoRINTHIAN. 

The proportions of this order are not fixed by Vitruvius; he only 


marks its general character, by obſerving that its capital is com- 


poſed of feveral parts taken from the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthi- 
an: he does not ſeem to regard it as a particular order; nor does 
he vary it at all from the Corinthian, except in its capital. In 
effect, it was Serlio who firſt added the compe/ite order to the four 
of Vitruvius, forming it from the remains of the temple of 
Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Septimius, and the goldſmiths : 
till then, this order was eſteemed a ſpecies of the Corinthian, 
only differing in its capital. = 

The order being thus left undetermined by the antients, the mo- 
derns have a kind of right to differ about its proportions, Qc. 
Scamozzi, and after him M. le Clerc, make its column 19 mo- 
dules and an half; which is leſs by half a module than that of the 
Corinthian : as, in effect, the order is leſs delicate than the Co- 
rinthian. Vignola makes it 20 ; which is the ſame with that of 
his Corinthian : but Serlio, who firſt formed it into an order, by 
giving it a proper entablature and baſe, and after him M. Per- 
rault, raiſe it ſtill higher than the Corinthian. 

This laſt. does not think different ornaments and characters ſuf- 
ficient to conſtitute a different order, unleſs it have a different 
height too: agreeably, therefore, to his rule of augmenting the 
heights of the ara columns by a ſeries of two modules in each; 
he makes the compoſite 20 modules, and the Corinthian 18; 
which, it ſeems, is a medium between the porch of Titus and 
the temple of Bacchus. See PRoroRT1oON. 


For the parts of the Order, ſee Col uux, ENTABLATURE, Ca- 


PITAL, BASE, FREEZE, PEDESTAL, 6c. 

M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, diſtinguiſhes between compoſite 
and compoſed order, —The latter, he ſays, denotes any compoſi- 
tion whoſe parts and ornaments are extraordinary, and unuſual ; 
but have, withal, ſomewhat of beauty ; both on account of their 
novelty, and in reſpe& of the manner, or genius of the architec: 
ſo that a compoſed order is an arbitrary, humorous compoſition, 

egular. 

The fame author adds, that the Corinthian order is the firſt com- 
peſite order, as being compoſed of the Doric and Ionic; which is 
the obſervation of Vitruvius himſelf, Lib. 4. cap. 1. 


COMPOSITION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is the uniting or joining of 


ſeveral difterent things, ſo as to form one whole, called a com- 


pound. See Compound, DEcomPosITION, and PRINCI- 


PLE. 


The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of compoſition; the one en- 
titative, which is between things of the ſame nature, e. gr. two 
or more drops of water: the other eſſential, when things of dif- 
ferent kinds are joined, and thus conſtitute new things, or eſ- 
ſences, different from any of the parts; and thus, ſay they, from 
the matter and the form of wood, ariſes wood; whoſe eſſence is 
very different from either of thoſe ingredients taken ſeparately, 


mukles, drifinr with fon A nn in anatomy, is a pair of CoMPOSTTION of ldeas, is an operation of the mind, whereby it 


| endons from the - 
verſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck and thorax ; K 


fleſhy in its aſcent; again becoming tendinous about the middle ; 


combines ſeveral of its ſimple ideas into complex ones. See Com- 
PLEX Idea. 


Under the ſame operation may likewiſe be reckoned that of en- 


larging; 
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CompPosrTion, in grammar, denotes the joining of two 
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COM 


larging; whereby we'put ſeveral ideas together of the ſame kind, 


us ſeveral unites to make a dozen. 1 
In this, as in others, brutes come far ſhort of men; for thoug 


they take in and retain ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas; as 


fibly. a dog does the ſhape, ſmell, and voice of his maſter : 

yet thets 7 rather ſo many diſtin marks whereby he knows 

bim, than one complex idea, made out of thoſe ſimple ones. 

words to- 

gether; or prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, di- 
miniſh, or change its ſignification. See Wok p, Cc. 


ComPos1TION, in oratory, the order and coherence of the parts of 


a diſcourſe. 
To compoſition belong, both the artful joining of the letters whereof 


the ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is rendered ſoft and ſmooth, 
gentle and flowing, full and ſonorous; or the contrary : and the 
order, which requires things firſt in nature and dignity, to be put 
before thoſe of inferior conſideration. See PERIOD. pe 

as diſ- 


CompPosrTion, in painting, includes the invention as well 


poſition of the figures, the choice of attitudes, &c. 3 
Compoſition, therefore, conſiſts of two parts; one of which finds 
out, by means of hiſtory, proper objects for a picture; and the 


other diſpoſes them to advantage. See PAINTING. 


ComPosrTion, in muſick, is the art of diſpoſing muſical ſounds 


into airs, ſongs, Sc. either in one, or more parts; to be ſung 
with the voice, or played on inſtruments. See MusICK, and 
SONG, | 

Zarlin defines compoſition the art of joining and combining concords 
together, which are the matter of muſick : but this definition is 
too ſcanty ; in regard, diſcords are always uſed with concords in 
the compoſition of parts. See ConcoRD, and DIsCoRD. 

Under compoſition are comprehended the rules, 15. of melody, or 


the art of making a ſingle part; i. e. of contriving and diſpoling | 


the ſimple ſounds, ſo as that their ſucceſſion and progreſs may be 


agreeable. See MELopy,—2% Of harmony, or the art of diſ- 
poſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle parts ſo together, that they | 
may make one agreeable whole. See Harmony, and HARM0-| 


NICAL, 
It may be here obſerved, that melody being chiefly the buſineſs 


of the imagination, the rules of compy/ition ſerve only to preſcribe 
certain limits to it ; beyond. which, the imagination, in ſearching 
out the variety and beauty of airs, ought not to go: but har- 
mony, being the work of judgment, its rules are more certain, 
extenſive, and more difficult in practice. 

In the variety and elegance of the melody, the invention labours 
a great deal more than the judgment; ſo that method has but 
little place : but in harmony it is otherwiſe ; the invention, 
here, has nothing to do; and the compoſition is conducted from a 


nice obſervation of the rules of harmony, without any aſſiſtance 


from the imagination at all. 


ComPosiT1oN, in logic, is a method of reaſoning, wherein we 


proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident truth, to particular and 
ſingular ones. See METHOD. 

The method of compoſition, called alſo fynthefis, is juſt the reverſe 
of that of reſolution, or analyſis. See RESOLUTION, SYNTHESIS, 
and METHop. | 

Reſolution is the method whereby we ordinarily ſearch after 
truth; compoſition, that whereby a truth found, is diſcovered and 
demonſtrated to others : reſolution is the method of inveſtigation, 
compoſition of demonſtration. See DEMONSTRATION. 

'The method of compoſition is that uſed by Euclid, and other geo- 
metricians ; reſolution that uſed by algebraiſts and philoſophers. 


The two methods differ, juſt as the methods of ſearching a genea- 


logy ; which are either by deſcending from the anceſtors to the 
poſterity, or by aſcending from the poſterity to their anceſtors : 
each have this in common, that their progreſſion is from a thing 
known, to another unknown. 

The method of compoſition is beſt obſerved by the mathematicians : 
the rules hereof are, 15. To offer nothing but what is couched in 
clear expreſs terms; and to that end, to begin with definition. 


2. To build only on evident and clear principles; to that end, 


to proceed from axioms or maxims. 3?. To prove demonſtra- 
tively all the concluſions that are drawn hence ; and to this pur- 
poſe, to make uſe of no arguments or proofs, but definitions al- 
ready laid down, axioms already granted, and propoſitions already 
proved ; which ſerve as principles to things that follow. 


ComPos1TION of motion, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral directions of 


motion, reſulting from powers acting in different, though not 


oppoſite lines. See Mor 10. 
If a point move or flow according to one and the ſame direction; 


whether that motion be equable or not, yet it will {till keep the 


ſame right line; the celerity alone being changed, 1. e. increaſed, 
or diminiſhed according to the forces with which it is impelled. 
If the directions be oppoſite, as one, e. gr. directly downward, 
the other upward, &c, yet {till the line of motion will be the 
ſame. 

But if the compounding motions be not according to the ſame 
line of direction, the compound motion will not be according to 
the line of direction of any of them, but in a different one from 


them all ; and this either {trait or crooked, according as the di- 


rections or celerities ſhall require. 0 
If two compounding motions be each of them equable, the line 


of the compound motion will {till be a ftreit line; and this, 
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though the metions be neither at x; 

t right 
nor equally fois nor (ach to nel?) ee p th, 

1 : » Proy; 

alike. un tat c both Scoelerated and e. 
Thus, if the point a, (Tab. Mehan; | 
qually with two forces; Viz, I . | 
towards d; it is plain, that when it is gone fo = , ade 
3 muſt of neceſſity be gone upwards as far a _ as far a 
the motions both equable, it would always *3 ſo that Were 
a ec. ko on in the diagonal 
Nay, ſuppoſe the motions unequal : 
the body move twice as faſt 8 ene ſo 
muſt go on in the diagonal ac; becauſe the th 


&c. and acd will ſtill be ſimilar, being as je, Tec ate, 
io 


But, if the motions be diſſimilar NS are, 

x a curve. Vary then the compound motion mu. 
different forces, in the three 2 — zn 
ſo that it yields to none of them, but ans bc, and 54 
then will thoſe three powers or forces be = 
three right lines drawn parallel to thoſe * 
three different directions, and terminated b -*prefling the 
courſes. 7 con- 
Let he repreſent the force by which th 10; 
b to a, then will the fame right line bo werden cle from 
trary equal force, by which it is impelled from 35 ad the con. 
what hath been ſaid before, the force 5; 4 is reſo] 10 3 but by 
two forces acting according to the two directions 32 e into the 
which the other impelling from 5 to e, is as 4 , to b and be, to 
: e, reſpectively. | 25 90%, and he or 

o likewiſe two forces, acting without the dire g: | 
and being equipollent to the force acting erf =o i, be, 
be, from btoe; will be to the force acting accordi 7 Giredtion 
rection be, from 5 to e, as bd, be, to $3 Fre” 8 the di- 
forces acting in the directions 5 d, be, and e ui pros ore, the 
force acting in the directions bc, are to the Gros Aki "6 the 
rection, as bd, bc, or de tobe: that is, if a bod * 10 
three different equipollent powers in the directons 5 F 5 by 
be; theſe three forces ſhall be to one another as } e 32 3 
reſpectively. Q, E. D. | % and de 
This theorem, with its corollaries, Dr. Ke: 3 
foundation of all the new mechanic 8 2 SO fs 
2 may eee of the muſcles be computed, and . 
e mechanick theor I i, de Rr” . 

tay dedvcet ems in Borelli, de moty animalium, be imme. 


ComMPosITION of Proportion.—If there be two ratios, wherein the 


antecedent of the firſt is to its conſequent, as t 
the other is to its conſequent: then, 2 5 ne- f 
as the ſum of the antecedent and conſequent of the firſt rati . 
to the antecedent, or the conſequent of the firſt ; ſo is the i , 
of the antecedent and conſequent of the ſecond ratio, to the - 
— the conſequent of the ſecond, f x 
* B:: C: D, then by compo/tti : 1 
FVV 


Courosrriox, in pharmacy, the art, or act of mixing divers in- 


gredients together into a medicine; ſo as they may afſiſt each o- 
ther s virtues, ſupply each other's defects, or correct any ill qua- 
lities thereof. See PHARMA cv. | 


ComPosITION, in printing, ordinarily called compoſing, is the ar- 


ranging of ſeveral types, or letters in the compoſing- ſtick, in 
order to form a line; and of ſeveral lines ranged in order in the 
galley, to make a page; and of ſeveral of thoſe to make a form. 


See PRINTING, &c, 


The compoſing-tich is made of iron generally, ſometimes braſs, or 
wood; of more or leſs length and depth, according to the page 
to be compoſed, or the compoſitor's fancy: it hath two fliding 
pieces, to be faſtened by means 'of a nut and ſcrew, which are 
ſlipped forwards or backwards, at the pleaſure of the compoſitor, 
and according to the ſpace which the lines, notes, Oc. are to 
take up. See Tab. Miscellany, fig. . 

The compoſing-/tick ordinarily contains ſeven or eight lines of a 
middle- ſized letter; which, when ſet, are taken out, by helpot 
a thin flip of braſs, termed a rule, and diſpoſed in the galley; 
and others compoſed, till a page be formed. The page being 
compoſed, is tied up, and ſet by ; and the reſt of the pages of 


the ſheet prepared in the ſame manner: when done, they are 


carried to the impoſing or correcting ſtone ; there ranged in or- 
der, and diſpoſed in a chaſe, or iron frame, fitted with wooden 
furniture; then, the quoins being ftruck in, it is carried tothe 
preſs to be printed. See PREss, CasE, CHASE, Qc. 


ComPosITION, in commerce, a contract between an infolvent 


debtor and his creditors; whereby the latter agree to accept of 
part of the debt, in compenſation for the whole, and give a ge- 
neral acquittance accordingly. 


COMPOSSIBILES, Comeoss1B1L1A, in logick, ſuch things © 


are compatible, or capable of ſubſiſting together. See Coura- 
TIBLE. 


COMPOST, in agriculture and gardening, a compound, or mix- 


ture, of earths, dungs, &c. applied, by way of manure, for the 
meliorating and improving of ſoils, and afliſting the natural ear 

in the work of vegetation. See MANURING. 91 
The gardeners have magazines, or layſtalls of comps/is, adapt C 


COM 


of ſoil. Light looſe land requires 2 compoſt 


t ſorts 
of 323 ſuch as the ſcouring of ditches, ponds, Cc. 


|; h, d Sc. A heavy, clayey, or cloddy land 
— of TS ſprightly — active kind, to inſinu- 
= into the heavy, lumpy clods ; as dungs, ſand, aſhes, and natu- 
1 preſcribes ſeven different ſorts of compoſts, to _ 
| ward the growth of trees; viz, a quantity of Riff ſoil, wo 1 
and mixed with ſharp ſand, and aſhes of burnt furzes, ae 
ec. or {tiff ſoil with ſand and burnt graſs-turf, and _— 3 
or ſtiff ſoil with ſand and rape-ſeed, after the oil is pre . , 
with burnt turf ; or ſtiff ſoil with ſand and malt grains; 8 eeps 
dung, with wood aſhes and loam, or mother earth. See 7 bo 
The fame author recommends a mixture or preparation i 0 
anſwering to loam, or mother earth, as preferable for p _— 
or ſowing foreſt-trees in, to any of theſe richer compoſts ; which, 
though they haſten the growth of the tree, will not make the tim- 
ber near fo firm and durable. See TIMBER. _ _ 
COMPOUND, the reſult or effect of a compoſition of different 


things; or that which ariſes therefrom. See COMPOSITION. 
Strictly ſpeaking, every new compoſition does not produce a new 


compound; but only that from which a new eflence ariſes. Thus, 
when one drop of water is added to another, there does not a- 
riſe a new phyſical compound; the eſſence being the ſame now, as 
before the union. 

Compound differs from complex, and ſtands oppoſed to ſimple. See 
CoMPLExX and SIMPLE. 
We ſay, the ingredients of a compound; apothecaries are great 
dealers in compounds ; they prepare a compound diacodium, com- 
pound diamargariton, compound diamorum, compound diaprunum, 
compound oxymel, compound fomentations, compound waters, c. 
See Diacopium, DIAMARGARITON, DIAMoRUM, DIa- 
PRUNUM, &c. 

Compound Flnvers, called alſo compoſite, and aggregate flowers; are 
ſuch as conſiſt of many little lowers, concurring to make up one 
whole one; each of which hath its ſtyle, ſtamina, and adhering 
ſeed, but are all contained within one and the ſame calyx, or pe- 
rianthium. See FLOWER. i 
This compound flower diſtinguiſhes a large genus of plants, which 
Mr. Ray divides thus. — Herbs of compounded or aggregated flow- 
ers, are, | 

1. Such as have a plain-leaved flower naturally, and for the moſt 
part full ; and having their whole body milky, (yielding a milky 
Juice on cutting them) and theſe have their ſeeds, : 
Firſtly, Pappous, or winged ; that is, having a little lanugo ad- 

hering to each ſeed, by which the wind can eaſily carry it from 
place to place: ſuch as the Lactuca, Tragopogon, Scorzonera, 

Dens Leonis, Hieracium, and the Piloſella. 

Secondly, Such as have a ſolid ſeed, without any Pappus or 
down upon them; as the Eryngium Luteum, Cichorium, Lam- 
ſana. | 
2. Such as have a diſcous flower; i. e. one compoſed of many 
ſhort, thick, compaſſed, ſmall floſculi (which ſome, by mi- 
ſtake, call famma) ſet together, ſo as to make one flat, or 
hollowiſh ſuperficies: and theſe are alſo either ſuch as have their 

ſeeds, 

Firſtly, Pappous, as the Tuſſilago, Petaſites, Carlina, Helenium, 
Doronicum, Conyza, After, Virga Aurea, Jacobza, Stæchas 
Citrini, Jacea, Senecio, Eupatorium Avicennæ, Cacalia Vul- 
garis, Gnaphalium Maritimum, and Monſpelienſe. 


Secondly, Such whoſe ſeeds are ſolid, and not pappous ; as the 
corymbiferous herbs. Eo 


Courouxp force. ? _ CForce. 
CoMPOUND forms, | | FoR Ms. 
CoMPoUND Hils. \ See the articles 4 FosILs: 
CoMPOUND fractions. e 3 FRACTIONS. 
ComPoUND gland. | _ | GLanD. 
CoMPOUND harmony. HARMONY, 


COMPOUND iateręſi, called alſo intere/? upon intereſt, is that which 
is reckoned not only upon the principal, but upon the intereſt it 
ſelf forborn; which hereby becomes a ſort of ſecondary princi- 
pal. See INTEREST. | | 

Courouxp machine, See the article MachINE. 

CoMPoUND maſonry, See the article MasoNRx. 

Courouxp motion, that motion which is effected by ſeveral con- 

ſpiring powers. See PowER. 
Powers are ſaid to conſpire, if the direction of the one be not di- 
rectly oppoſite to that of the other; as when the radius of a cir- 


cle is conceived to revolve about a centre; and at the ſame time 
a point to move ſtrait along it. | 


All curvilinear motion is compound. See MoTIoN. 

It is a popular theorem, in mechanicks, that in an uniform com- 
pound motion, the velocity produced by the conſpiring powers 
is to that of either of the powers ſeparately, as the diagonal of a 
parallelogram according to the direction of whoſe ſides they 


act ſeparately, to either of the ſides. See MoTion, and Dr- 
ANAL. | 


Compound Numbers, are thoſe which may be meaſured, or 


mi divided, by ſome other number beſide unity. See Nuu- 
ER, 


Vor. I. 


Such is 15; which is meaſured by 3, and alſo by 5. 
CoMPounD Pendulum, in mechanic ks, that which conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral weights conſtantly keeping the ſame diſtance, both from each 
other, and from the centre about which they oſcillate. See Pt x- 
DULUM, 
CoMPoUND Propoſition. See the article PROPOSITION. 
CoMPoUND Quantities, in algebra, are ſuch as are connected to- 
gether by the ſigns + and —: thus, @ + b — c, and bb — 
are compound quantities. See QUANTITY. | 
ComPpounD Ratio, is that which the product of the antecedents of 
two or more ratios has to the product of their conſequents. 
Thus, 6 to 72 is in a ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and. 3 to 12. 
See PROPORTION, 
CoMPouND Rule of Three. See the article RULE of Three. 


ComMPoUND Sounds. SOUND. 
CoMPOUND Surd. SURD, 

ComPounD Ta/te, See the articles & TAsr E. 
CompouNnD Ulcer. ULcEeR, 
ComPounD Hords. WoRkp. 


COMPREHENSION, in metaphyſicks, the act of the mind 
whereby it apprehends, or knows any. object preſented to it, on 
all the ſides whereon it is capable of being apprehended, or known. 
See APPREHENSION, and KNOWLEDGE. 
To comprehend a thing, is defined by the ſchoolmen, rem aliquam 
totam & totaliter cognoſcere : and, in this ſenſe, it is a popular 
point of controverſy among ſchool-divines, whether the Bleſſed 
in Heaven comprehend Gd? The more orthodvx maintain the 
negative, by reaſon ſuch knowledge mult be infinite. 
COMPREHENSION, in rhetorick, a trope, or figure whereby the 

name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a part fr a whole: 
or a definite number of any thing for an indefinite. Sce M- 
TONYMIA. 5 | 
COMPRESS,* in chirurgery, a bolſter of linnen cloth, folded in 
ſeveral doubles, and laid under the bandage, to prevent a wound 
from bleeding or ſwelling; or to retain the medicines applied 
thereto. See WounD. | 

* The word comes from comprimere, to preſs hard. 


Scultetus, in his Ar/enal of Chirurgery, obſerves, that the antients 
compoſed their compreſſes of carded flax, or of feathers, ſewed 


between two linens; and called them pillows, or plumages, pul- 
vm, or pulvilli, &c. 


COMPRESSION, the act of preſſing, or ſqueezing ſomething, fo 


as to ſet its parts nearer each other, and make it poſſeſs leſs ſpace. 
See PRESSION. 
Compreſſion properly differs from condenſation, in that the latter 
is performed by the action of cold, the former by ſome external 
violence. See CONDENSATION. 
Pumps, which the antients imagined to act by ſuction, do, in 
reality, act by compreſſion ; the embolus, or ſucker, in going and 
returning in the narrow pipe, compreſſes the air incloſed therein, 
ſo as to enable it by the force of its elaſticity to raiſe the valve, 
and make its eſcape: upon which, the balance being deſtroyed, 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſtagnant ſurface, drives 
up the water into the pipe thus evacuated of its air. Sce 
PumP, | 
Water is incapable of compreſſion ; after the air has been purged 
out of it, no art or violence is able to bring its parts cloſer, or 
| make it take up leſs compaſs. In an experiment made by the a- 
cademy del Cimento, water, when violently ſqueezed, .made its 
way through the infinitely fine pores of a ball of gold, rather 
than undergo compreſſon. See WATER, 
The compreſſion of the air, by its own weight, is ſurprizingly great: 
it appears, by calculation, that the common air we breathe, near 
the ſurface of the earth, is compreſſed by the weight of the ſuper- 
incumbent atmoſphere, into i part of the ſpace it would take 
up were it at liberty. See ATMOSPHERE. 1 
But the air may be {till further compreſſed by art; and it appears 
from Mr. Boyle's experiments, that the ſpace which the air takes 
up, when at its utmoſt dilatation, is to that it takes up when 
pers compreſſed, as five hundred and fifty thouſand to one. See 
IR. | 
This immenſe compreſſion and dilatation, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, cannot be accounted for from ſuppoſing the particles of 
the air elaſtick and branched, or in form of flender twigs inter- 
woven into circles; nor any other way, but by a repelling 
force, wherewith they are endued; by virtue whereof when at 
liberty, they mutually fly each other. See ATTRACTION. 
This repelling power, he adds, is ſtronger and more ſenſible in 
air, than in other bodies; in regard air is generated out of very 
fixed bodies, but not without great difficulty, and the help of 
fermentation: Now thoſe particles always recede from each o- 
ther with the greateſt violence, and are compreſſed with the great- 
eſt difficulty, which, when contiguous, cohere the moſt ſtrongly. 
See LIGHT. | | | 
That there is ſuch a repelling power, appears from this; that 
flies walk on the water without wetting their feet ; that the 
object-glaſſes of teleſcopes laid on each other do not touch; that 
dry duſt is not brought to touch or cohere without difficulty, 
v. gr. unleſs either liquified by fire, or wet with water; and that 
two poliſhed pieces of marble, which as often as they touch co- 


here, are yet very hardly preſſed fo cloſely, and joined ſo aptly as 
| | 2Pp to 
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COM 


to cohere. See REPELLING Force ; fee alſo CohESsIox, DILA- 
TAT10N, &c, 


ComPRIsE Nient, See the article NIENT. 
COMPROMISE, a treaty, or contract, whereby two contending 


parties eſtabliſh one, or more arbitrators, to judge of and termi- 
nate their differences in an amicable way. See ARBITRATOR. 
The regular way of appointing a compromiſe, is by a writing, ex- 
preſſing the names of the arbitrators, the power of chuſing an 
umpire, or ſuper- arbitrator in caſe of need, a time limited for 
the arbitrage, and a penalty on the party who does not abide by 
the deciſion. See UMPIRE. | 

By the civil law, a flaye cannot make a compromiſe without the 
leave of his maſter, nor a pupil without the authority of his 
guardian, or a wife without that of her husband. So a ſlave, 
a deaf or dumb man, a minor, and the perſon who 1s a party 
in the cauſe, are incapable of being choſen arbitrators in a com- 


promiſe. 


The occaſions on which a compromiſe is not allowed of, are re- 
ſtitutions, marriage cauſes, criminal affairs, queſtions of ſtate; 
and, generally, any thing wherein the publick intereſt is more 
concerned than that of private perſons. 
In our law, compromiſe is not of ſo much extent: Weſt defines 
it the faculty, or power of pronouncing ſentence between per- 
ſons at controverſy, given to arbitrators by the parties mutual pri- 


vate conſent, without publick authority, 


ComPRomMIsE is alſo uſed in beneficiary matters; where it ſignifies 


an act, whereby thoſe who have the right of election, transfer 
it to one or more perſons, to ele& a perſon capable of the office 
or dignity. 

We have ſeen members of parliament elected by compromiſe ; 
when the electors, not being able to agree among themſelves, 
give the power of electing, at leaſt of nominating, to two per- 
ſons ; obliging them by oath, or otherwiſe, to chuſe ſuch as they 


think the moſt capable, and beſt diſpoſed. 


COMPTING, or CounTinG-Hovust, an office in the king's 


houſhold, under the direction of the lord ſteward ; fo called, be- 
cauſe the accompts for all-expences of the king's houſhold are 
there taken daily by the lord ſteward, comptroller, cofferer, ma- 
ſter of the houſhold, the two clerks of the green-cloth, and the 
two clerks comptrollers. They alſo make proviſion for the 
houſhold, and make payments, and orders for the good govern- 


ment thereof. | 
In the compting-houſe is the board of green-clath. See GREEN- 


CLoTH. | 


COMPTROL. See ConTRoL. 


COMPTROLLER. See ConTROLLER: 
COMPULSOR,;* an officer under the Roman emperors, diſpatched 


from court into the provinces, to compel the payment of taxes, 
c. not paid within the time preſcribed. | 

* The word is Latin, formed of the verb compellere, to oblige, 

conſtrain. 

'Theſe were charged with ſo many exactions, under colour of 
their office, that Honorius caſhiered them by a law in 412. 
The laws of the Viſigoths mention military compulſors z which 
were officers among the Goths, whoſe buſineſs was to oblige the 
tardy ſoldiers to go into the fight, to run to an attack, &c. 
Caſſian mentions a kind of monaſtick compulſors, whoſe buſineſs 
was to declare the hours of canonical office, and to take care the 


monks went to church at thoſe hours. 


COMPUNCTION),* in theology, an inward grief in the mind, 


for having offended God. See CON TRITION. | 
* The word comes from compungere, of pungere, to prick. 

The Romaniſts own their confeſſion inſignificant, unleſs attended 
with compunction, or pricking of heart. See CONFESSION. 

Among ſpiritualiſts, campunctiom carries a more extenſive ſignifi- 
cation; and implies not only a grief for having offended God, 
but alſo a pious ſenſation of grief, ſorrow, and diſpleaſure on o- 
ther motives.— Thus, the miſeries of life, the danger of being 
loſt in the world, the blindneſs of the wicked, &c. are to pious 


ople motives of compunction. 


pe 
COMPURGATOR, in law, one that by oath juſtifies, or clears 


another's innocence. See OATH, and PURGATION. 


COMPUTATION, the manner of accounting and eſtimating 


time, weights, meaſures, and monies, See TIME, WEIGHT, 


MEASURE, Money, c. | 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed among mathematicians in the 


like ſenſe as calculation, See CALCULATION, 


ComPUTATION of a planet's motion. See PLANET. 
ComPUTATION is particularly uſed in law, in reſpect of the true 


account, or conſtruction of time, ſo underſtood, as that neither 
party do wrong to the other, nor the determination of time be 
left at large, or be taken otherwiſe than according to the judg- 
ment and intention of law, 
If indentures of demiſe be ingroſſed, bearing date May 11, 1679. 
to have and to hold the land in S. for three years from henceforth; 
and the indentures be delivered the 4th of June following : in 


this caſe, from henceforth ſhall be computed from the day of the 
delivery, and not from the date. And if the indentures be deli- 


vered at four of the clock in the afternoon, the faid 4th of June, 
the leaſe ſhall end the third day of June in the third year: the 


law, in ſuch computation, rejecting all fractions or diviſions of the | 


CON 


day, on account of that uncertai 1 

. N. t i 

tention.— In writings, ordered 3 5 on. 
. . t 


inrolled within ſix months; if ſuch writi 
5: Xs be ner; wrong from the 3 3 . ſix 
- ey want date, 1 the dei 
wo lib. yg it ſhall be accounted from the _—_— 
f a deed be ſhewed to a court iter. 5 
court (by judgment of law) al A k ſhall re 
for all the term is but as one day in law. Coke i 1 
be void, and the patron does not preſent within 3 
biſhop of the dioceſe may collate his chaplain : X months, the 
months ſhall be computed according to twenty-e; but theſe ix 
month ; and not according to the calendar 8 Gays of the 
_ To a writ, thus called from its effect, LR NDAR, 
el a : | 
pe bates - h chamberlain, or receiver to yield his accompes 
The fame lies for executors of executors 3 
dian in ſoccage, for waſte made in the 2 * the 
CoMPUTo vicecomitis habendo reſpettu. See R 3 . 
CONARION, or Coxoi ps, the pineal gland; a Aug 
bout the bigneſs of a pea, placed in the upper part Fand «4 
in the third ventricle of the brain called the A : K chat hole 
ſome fibres to the nates. See GLAND, Bray G and tied by 
It is compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance as the reſt of + brat 
has this peculiar, that it is ſingle ; whereas all the h 2205 and 
double : Hence, Des Cartes takes occaſion to ſuppoſe i Parts are 
diate place, or ſeat of the ſoul. See PIN REAL, SENSOR 5 1 gong 
CON ATUS endeavour, a term frequently uſed in Philos * „ Se. 
mathematical writers; nearly equivalent to niſus ophical and 
| Conatus ſeems to be the ſame, with reſpect to moti 
point is with reſpect to a line; at leaſt, the two have this” _ 
mon, that as the point is inceptive of the line, or the 0 a ag 
which it commences; ſo is the beginning of all motion * 3 
conatus, Add, that as in mathematical demonſtrations. 2 5 
tenſion of the point is conceived as if it were nothin at 1. 4 
in the conatus of motion, there is no regard to the * N. ; lo, 
or the length which it advances. See Laws of Narvis 255 
Hence, ſome define conatus to be a quantity of motion _ 
ble of being expreſſed by any time or length. Accordin 1 
motion tends preciſely the ſame way wherein the — 2” 1 
ed on, or determined by the moving power. See Morug. _ 
CONCATENATION, in philoſophy, a connection of thin S, | 
8 of a chain. * be e CONNECTION, &. eos 
e concatenation of ſecond cauſes, is a i 
See Causk, PROVIDENCE, &c. : A of provideas 
CONCAVE, is applied to the inner ſurface of a hollow body; cf 
pecially if it be circular. See SUPERFICIEs, Convex 2 2 
ConCAVE is particularly underſtood of mirrors and lends: PR 
lenſes, are either concave on both ſides, called concavs-comcays: 5 
concave on one ſide, and plane on the other, called 1 
or concave on one fide, and convex on the other, called 8 
convex, or convexo-concaue, as the one or the other ſurface is a 
portion of a leſs ſphere, See PL ANo-CoNcAVvE, c. 
The property of all concave lenſes is, that the rays of light, in 
paſſing through them, are defleted, or made to recede from one 
another; as in convex lenſes they are inflected towards each o- 
ther; and that the more, as the concavity and convexity are por- 
tions of leſs circles. See LENS, and MIRROUR. ü 


main in 
ſhewed: 
a church 


guar. 


Hence, parallel rays, as thoſe of the ſun, by paſſing through a 


concave lens, become diverging ; diverging rays are made to di- 
verge the more, and converging rays either made to convetge 
leſs, or become parallel, or go out diverging, See Ray, 5 
Hence, objects viewed through concave lenſes, appear diminiſhed ; 
and the more ſo, as they are portions of leſs ſpheres; and this in 
oblique, as well as in direct rays. See REFRACTION, 
Concave mirrors have the contrary effect to lenſes : they reflect 
the rays which fall on them, ſo as to make them approach more 
to, or recede leſs from each other than before; and that the more 
as the concavity is greater, or the ſpheres whereof they are ſcg- 
ments, leſs. See MIRROR. 
Hence, concave mirrors nagnify objects preſented to them; and 
that in a greater proportion, as they are portions of greater 
ſpheres. See REFLECTION, Mic ROScop E, &c. 
Hence alſo, concave mirrors have the effect of burning objects, 
when placed in their focus. See BuRniNG-GLass. 
CONCEALERS, * in law, ſuch as find out concealed lands, i.“ 
lands kept privily from the king, by common. perſons, having 
nothing to ſhew for their title, or eſtate therein. N 
* They are thus called per antiphraſin, d concelando 3 as mon, 4 


not endo, Ac. My lord Coke calls them furbidum himinun gen. 


CONCENTRATION, the retiring, or withdrawing of a thing 
inwards, towards the centre, or middle. 
External cold is faid to concentrate the heat within bodies: after 
meals, the natural warmth retires, and as it were concentrazzs, © 
promote the digeſtion. See HEAT, and CoLD. 


ConCENTRATION is alſo uſed by Dr. Grew for the higheſt degree 
of mixtion, viz. that wherein two or more atoms or particles 
ithin the other. 


touch, by a reception, and intruſion of the one wi 


See MixTION. 
This he takes to be the caſe of all fixed bodies without _ 
cles 


3 ot | rt 
ſmell ; mo conſtitution being ſo firm, that till the pa detached 
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Jetached from each other by ſome extraordinary means, the} 


cannot affect thoſe ſenſes. See SMELL, and TASTE. 


CONCENTRIC, in geometry and aſtronomy, ſomething that 


has the ſame common centre with another. See CENTER. 


s principally uſed in ſpeaking of round bodies, and 
The word 1s pr az, lod x 442 but may be likewiſe 


res, vi. CIIC 


uſed for polygons, drawn parallel to each other, upon the ſame 


centre. See CIRCLE, POLYGON, &c. 


Concentric ſtands oppoſite to excentric. See EXCENTRIC, and 


ExCENTRICITY. 


Nonius's method of graduating inſtruments conſiſts in deſcribing 


| |; ividing the outer- 
th the ſame quadrant 45 concentric arches, dividing t 
ys" into go equal parts, the next into 89, &c. See GRADU- 


| UR. 

CONCEPTION, in logicks, the ſimple apprehenſion, or percep- 
tion, which we have of any thing, without proceeding to athrm, 
or deny any thing about it. See PERCEPTION, APPREHENSI- 
ON, Sc. | : 
The ſchoolmen uſually make two kinds of conception 3 the one 

, the other objective. ; 
The fir/t is defined the immediate and actual repreſentation of 
any thing propoſed to the mind: on which footing, 1t ſhould be 
the ſame thing to the Underſtanding, that a word or voice is to 
the ear; whence ſome alſo call it, verbum mentis. See NOTION. 
The /econd is the thing itſelf repreſented by a formal conception. 
But others explode the notion of an objective conception, as being, 
in reality, no conception at all; excepting where the mind con- 
templates its own acts, &c. 5 : 
Formal, or proper conceptions, are ſubdivided into univocal, where 
ſeveral things are diſtinctly repreſented as under ſome common 
ratio, or in the ſame degree of perfection; anallgous, where ſeve- 
ral things are repreſented as under ſome proportional likeneſs ; 
and egurvzcal, where they are repreſented immediately as ſuch, 
without regard to any common ratio or likeneſs. 

CoNCEPTI1oON, in medicine, denotes the firſt formation of the em- 
bryo, or foetus, in the womb. See FoETUs, FORMATION, &c, 
Conception is no other than ſuch a concourſe and commixture of 
the prolific ſeed of the male, with that of the female, in the ca- 


vity of the uterus, as immediately produces an embryo, See EM- | 


BRYO. | 

The ſymptoms of conception, or pregnancy, are, when in a few 
days after the conjugal act, a ſmall pain is perceived about the na- 
vel, attended with ſome gentle commotions in the bottom of the 
abdomen; and within one, two, three, or even four months, 
the menſes ceaſe to flow, or prove in leſs quantity than uſual. 
Upon the firſt failure of this kind, the woman begins to count 
the ſeries of her weeks, without taking any notice of the time 
before elapſed: after this, or between the ſecond and third months, 
but generally about the third, the motions of the embryo become 
perceiveable to the mother; who hereupon becomes troubled 
with a nauſea, vomiting, loathing, longing, &c. About this 
time, the breaſts begin to ſwell, grow hard and painful, and con- 
tain a little milk; the nipples alſo become larger, firmer, and 
darker coloured, a livid circle appearing around them: the eyes 
ſeem ſunk and hollow, During the two firſt months pregnancy, 
the woman grows thinner, and ſlenderer; the abdomen being al- 
fo depreſſed; though it afterwards diſtends, and grows gradually 
larger. See GESTATION. 

The manner wherein conception is effefted, is thus laid down by the 
modern writers: in the ſuperficies of the ovaries of women, are 
found little pellucid ſpherules, conſiſting of two concentric mem- 
branes, filled with a lymphatic humour, and connected to the 
ſurface of the ovaria, underneath the tegument, by a thick ca- 
lix, contiguous to the extremities of the minute ramifications of 
the fallopian tubes. See Ovary. 

Theſe ſpherules, by the uſe of venery, grow, ſwell, raiſe, and 
dilate the membrane of the ovary into the form of papillæ; till, 
the head propending from the ſtalk, it is at length ſeparated from 
it; leaving behind it a hollow cicatrix, in the broken membrane 
of the ovary; which, however, ſoon grows up again. 

Now, in theſe ſpherules, while {till adhering to the ovary, fœtus's 
have been frequently found : whence it appears, that theſe are a 
kind of ova, or eggs, deriving their ſtructure from the veſſels of 
the ovary, and their liquor from the humours prepared therein, 
See EGG. 

Hence, alſo, it appears, that the fallopian tubes being ſwelled, 
and ſtiffened by the act of venery, with their muſcular fimbriæ, 
like fingers, may embrace the ovaries, compreſs them, and b 
that compreſſion, expand their own mouths: and thus the eggs 
now mature, and detached as before, may be forced into their ca- 
vities; and thence conveyed into the cavity of the uterus; where 
they may either be cheriſhed and retained, as when they 


meet with the male ſeed; or, if they want that, again expelled. 


See FALLOPIAN tube. 


Hence the phænomena of falſe conceptions, abortion, fœtuss found 
in the cavity of the abdomen, the fallopian tubes, &c. See A- 
BORTION, c. 

For, in coition, the male ſeed, abounding with living animalcu- 
les, agitated with a great force, a brisk heat, and, probably, with 
a great quantity of animal ſpirits, is violently impelled through 
the mouth of the uterus, which on this occaſion is opener; and 


CON 


ſion are laxer than ordinary, into the uterus itſelf; which now, 
in like manner, becomes more active, turgid, hot, inflamed, 
moiſtened with the flux of its lymph and ſpirits, by means of the 
titillation excited in the nervous papillæ by the attrition againſt 
the rugæ of the vagina. See SEED. 

The ſemen thus diſpoſed in the uterus, is retained, heated, agita- 
ted by the convulſive conſtriction of the uterus itſelf ; till meet- 
ing with the oya, the fineſt and moſt animated part enters thro 


glandulous, is there retained, nouriſhed, dilated, grows to its um- 
bilicus, or navel; ſtifles the other leſs lively animalcules: and 
thus is conception effected. 

Hence, it appears, that conception may happen in any part where 
the ſemen meets with an ovum: thus, whether it be carried thro” 


or whether it meet in ſome receſs of the tube itſelf; or, laſtly, 
whether it join it in the cavity of the uterus, it may ſtill have 
the ſame effect; as it appears from obſervation it actually has. But 
it is probable that conception is then moſt perfect, when the two, 
diz. the ſemen and ovum, are carried at the ſame time into the 
uterus, and there mixed, &c. | 

Other anatomiſts chuſe to ſuppoſe the male ſeed taken up, ere it 
arrive in the uterus, by the veins which open into the vagina, 
Sc. and thus mixed with the blood; by which, in the courſe of 
circulation, it is carried, duly prepared, into the ovary, to im- 
pregnate the eggs. See GENERATION. 


CoNnCEPTION immaculate of the holy virgin, is a feaſt eſtabliſhed 


in honour of the holy virgin; particularly with regard to her 
having been conceived and born immaculate, i. e. without origi- 
nal ſin; held in the Romiſh church on the 8th of December. 
dee IMMACULATE. | 

Allatius, in his prolegomena on Damaſcenus, endeavours to prove 
this feaſt to have been celebrated by ſeveral churches in the eaſt, 
as carly as the eighth century. See FEAST. 


the Scotiſts and Thomiſts; the former maintaining, and the lat- 
ter impugning it. See SCoTIsT, and THOMIST. 

The Dominicans eſpouſed the party of S. Thomas, and held out a 
long time in defence of the virgin's being conceived in original 
ſin: they were condemned by pope Clement VII. in 1308, at 
the proſecution of the univerſity of Paris, and obliged to retract. 
The council of Trent, g v. in the decree of original fin, de- 
clares it not to be the intention of the ccuncil to include the vir- 
gin under it; her conception it calls immaculate; and appoints the 
conſtitutions of Sixtus IV. to be obſerved with regard thereto. 
Some authors have obſerved ſeveral paſſages diſperſed in the old 
editions of S. Thomas's works, which aſſert the immaculate con- 
ception in expreſs terms; but many of them ars corrupted in the 
later editions, ſay ſome: though others will have the corruption 
lie on the fide of the old ones. \ | 

In the three Spaniſh military orders of S. James of the ſword, ca- 
latrava, and alcantara; the knights take a vow, at their admiſ- 
ſion, to defend the immaculate conception, This reſolution was firſt 
taken in 1652, See CALATRAVA, &c. ; 

Peter d'Alva and Aſtorga, has publiſhed forty-eight huge volumes 
in folio, on the myſteries of the conception. 


Religious of the order of CONCEPTION, ſee THEATINS. 
CONCERT, or ConceRTo, a number, or company of muſici- 


ans playing, or ſinging the fame ſong, or piece of muſick toge- 
ther. See Musick. 

The word concert may be applied where the muſick is only melo- 
dy, i. e. the performers are all either in uniſon, or only at the 
interval of an octave; but it is more properly, as well as more 
uſually underſtood of harmony, or where the muſick conſiſts of 


divers parts; as baſs, tenor, &c, See MELoby, Harmony, 
PART, &c. PO. 


CONCESS]I, a term much uſed in conveyances, Sc. its effect is 


to create a covenant, as ded: does a warranty. See CovENANx r. 


CONCESSION, in rhetorick, a figure whereby ſomething is grant- 


ed, or allowed the adverſary, either to prevent being detained by 
unneceſſary incidents, or to make ſome advantage of. I will not 
conteft with you the reality of the centract; what I plead for is relief 
agamſt the injuſtice of it. True, ſhe is fair, but ought ſpe not to 
Ibero her acknowledgments to heaven for the favour, by making a vir- 
tuous uſe of her beauty? See EPITROPE. 


CONCHHA,“ in anatomy, a name given the ſecond, or inward ca- 


vity of the auricle, or external ear; reaching to the entrance of 
the auditory duct. See Ear, and AURICLE. 


* The name has its origin from a reſemblance this cavity bears to 
a ſea ſhell, call'd in Latin concha. —_ 


ear, which others call the drum; and others to the veſtibulum of 


See TYMPANUM, and VESTIBULUM. 


CONCHOID, or CoxchiLIs, in geometry, a curve line which 


always approaches nearer a ſtrait line to which it is inclined, but 
never meets it. See CURvE. 


It is deſcribed thus: draw a right line BD, (Tab. Analyticks, fig. 
I.) and another AC, perpendicular to it in E; draw any number 


=AE=EF; the curve wherein the points MM are found, is 


through the valves of the neck of the uterus, which on this occa- 
t - 


the cenchilis, or conchais prima; ſo called by its inventor Nicomedes. 
The 


the dilated pores of the membranula of the ovum, now become 


the fallopian tube to the ovary, and there caſt upon the ovum; 


The immaculäte conception is the great head of controverſy between 
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Some alſo give the ſame name to the firſt cavity of the inward 


the labyrinth, which is the ſecond cavity of the internal ear. 
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The others, wherein the points NN are found, is the concho!s 
ſerunda ; the right line BD the rule, the point C the pole. 

The inventor alſo contrived an inſtrument, whereby the firſt 
conchois may be deſcribed mechanically: thus, in the rule AD, 
(Tab. Analyticks, fig. 2.) is a channel or groove cut, ſo as a 
ſmooth nail, firmly fixed in the moveable rule CB, in the point 
F, may ſlide freely within it: into the rule EG is fixed another 
nail in K, for the moveable rule CB to ſlide upon. 

If then the rule BC be ſo moved, as that the nail F paſſes along 
the canal AD; the ſtyle, or point in C, will deſcribe. the firſt 
conc hoid. 

Now let AP x, (fig. 1.) AES ga; PE=MR==a—sx; where- 
fore, as x increaſes, a—x or MR will decreaſe; and therefore 
the curve continually approaches nearer to the rule BD. 

In the ſame manner it appears, that the right line NO muſt con- 
tinually decreaſe; and therefore, the ſecond conchoid, alſo, muſt 
continually approzch nearer the rule. 

But inaſmuch as between each conchoid and the right line BD, 
there will {till be the right line QM or MN, equal to AE; nei- 
ther of the conchaids can concur with the right line BD: conſe- 
quently, B is an aſymptote of each conchoid. See ASYMPTOTE. 
"There will be other kinds of conchoids produced, if CE: C; 
QM: AE, or indefinitely, if CE”:CQ”::QM®”:AE"®; 
wherefore, if CE =b, EA=a, CQ=x, QM); then, ab 


xy: and for infinite conchords, an b"=x" . 


 CONCILIO—rerelam coram rege & CoxCILIo. See QUERE- 


LA. | 
CONCINNOUS interval, in muſick. — Diſcords are diſtinguiſhed 
into concinnous and inconcinnous intervals: the concinnous are ſuch 
as are fit for muſick, next to, and in combination with concords; 
being neither very agreeable nor diſagreeable in themſelves; but 
having a good effect, as by their oppoſition they heighten the 
more eſſential principles of pleaſure; or as by their mixture and 
combination with them, they produce a variety neceſſary to our 
being better pleaſed. See HARMONY. 
The other diſcords, that are never uſed in muſick, are called 
inconcinnous. Se DISCORD. 
Syſtems are alſo divided into concinnous and inconcinnous. A ſyſtem 
is ſaid to be concinnous, or concinnouſly divided, when the parts 
thereof, conſidered as ſimple intervals, are concinnous z and are, 
beſides, placed in ſuch an order, between the extremes, as that 
the ſucceſſion of ſounds from one extreme to the other, may have 
an agreeable effect. See SYSTEM. 
Where the ſimple intervals are inconcinnous, or ill-diſpoſed be- 
tween the extremes, the ſyſtem is ſaid to be inconcinnoiss. 
CONCLAVE, an aſſembly, or meeting of all the cardinals that are 
at Rome, ſhut up for the election of a pope. See PoPe, E- 
LECTION, &c. | 
The conclave had its riſe in the year 1270, and on this occaſion : 
Clement IV. being dead at Viterbo, in 1268 ; the cardinals were- 
two years without being able to agree on the election of a ſucceſ- 
ſor: in effect, things were carried to ſuch paſs, that they were 
upon the point of breaking up, without coming to any conclu- 
ſion at all, 
The inhabitants of Viterbo, then, being apprized of their de- 
ſign, by the advice of S. Bonaventure, then at Viterbo, ſhut 
the gates of their city, and locked up the cardinals in the pon- 
tifical palace adjoining to the cathedral, till they were brought to 
a better underitanding. 
Hence aroſe the cuſtom which has fince prevailed, of ſhutting up 
the cardinals in a ſingle palace, till they have elected the pope. 
Such was the origin of the conclave, as related by Onuph. Panvi- 
nius, Ciaconius, and Papebroch. Sec CARDINAL. 

CoNnCcLAVE is alſo uſed for the place wherein the election of the pope 
is performed ; which is, now, at St. Peter's in the vatican; tho' 
Gregory X. and Clement V. appointed it ſhould always be held 
in the place where the laſt pope ſhould die. 

While the affair is in hand, if it be in winter, the walls and win- 
dows are all mured up, excepting a ſingle pane, to give a little 
light : in ſummer the windows are not cloſed; but the great door 
ot the hall is ſecured with four locks, and four bolts; an aperture 
being, however, left, to ſupply the impriſoned prelates with vi- 
Ctuals through, | | 

In the hall, which is very ample, there are cells or ſtalls erected 
for as many cardinals as are to be preſent at the election; the cells 
being only ſeparated by deal boards. hs 

The cells are marked with letters of the alphabet, and are diſtri- 
buted to the cardinals by lot: each cardinal puts his arms on the 
cell that falls to his ſhare, | 
After the aſſembly has continued three days, they are only allow - 
ed one diſh for a meal; after five days, only bread and water: 
though this rule is not over-religiouſly regarded. 

Each cardinal is allowed two cenclaviſis, or ſervants to attend him, 
and to be ſhut up with him. 

Matthew Paris fays, the word conclave antiently ſignified the pope's 
wardrobe. 

It is a popular proverb in Italy, ch: entra papa, eſce cardinale ; he 
who enters pope, comes out cardinal; g. d. he who according to 
common report will be elected pope, ordinarily is not. 

CONCLUSION, in logick, the laſt part of an argument; or the 
conſequence drawn from ſomething either aſſumed or proved be- 
fore, See ARGUMENT, PROPOSITION, c. 


CON 


The concluſion of an argument contains two parts: the 
which is the matter of it; and the conſequence, whi con 
and which, of a ſimple abſolute propoſition, 8 
on relative to the premiſes whence it is drawn, 
QUENT. 

The queſtion, and concluſion, ſay the ſe 
ideas, only conſidered in different vie 
queſtion they are conſider'd as doubtful 
of doubt. 

Conc LUSION, in oratory, conſiſts of two parts; the 
or enumeration, and the paſſions. See RytToRICE 
The recapitulation conſiſts in a repetition of the «, 
ments. See RECAPITULATION ; ſee alſo hn 

ConcLusIve Conjunctions. See the article Cox juxcri 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change which the 0 as 
goes in the ſtomach, &c. to become chyle. See "Ig under. 
TION, YLIFICA. 
This change conſiſts in deſtroying the texture and 
parts of the food; preparing part of it for ſome particu] 

. : ar ſe 
of the animal frame, and the reſt to be carried off as ex pg 
by proper emunctories. See Foop, Excaemeyr 5 
The antients gave the term coclion, or concoctian, to . 

: 3 0 ; b 5 what we 
ordinarily call digęſtion; from a notion of the food's he: e 
were, boiled in the ſtomach; and its nutritious juice cr 
by the heat of the adjacent parts. See DIG ESTO OW 
They aſſigned two concoctlions, viz, one in the flomach 
ſecond in the ſmall inteſtines, &c. which latter th 
the admixture of the bile and pancreatick juice, 
The ſeveral concoctions in the body, with regard to the propegz. 
tion of the ſpecies, and the preſervation of the individual 4 
been ſince reduced to five; chhyliſis for chyle, chymaſis for 8 ws 

9 yme, 
hæmatoſis for blood, pneumatofis tor ſpirits, and Jpermatsfis for ſeed 
See CHYLosIs, CHYMosls, HEMA xrTos!s, Sc. ſee allo Coe. 
TION, 

CONCOMITANT,, in theology, ſomething that accompanies, or 
goes along with, another. : 
Concomitant grace, is that which God affords us during the courſe 
of our actions to enable us to perform them; and as the romiſh 
ſchoolmen ſay, to render them meritorious. See GRACE 
Concomitant grace difters, at leaſt with regard to its effect, from 
preventing grace: the latter is given us to prevent an action the 
former to accompany it. ; 
According to the Romiſh doctrine, the blood of Jeſus Chriſt i; 
under the accidents of bread, as his body is under the accident; 
of wine, by concomitance. 

ConcomiTANnT Neceſſity. See the article NecessrTy. 

CONCORD, in grammar, that part of ſyntax, or conſtruction, 
whereby the words of a ſentence agree among themſelves, 1. -. 
whereby nouns are put in the ſame caſe, number, gender, &. 
and verbs in the ſame number and perſon with nouns and pro- 
nouns. See SYNTAX, 

The rules of concord are generally the ſame in all languages, 28 
being of the nature of what is in uſe almoſt every where for the 
better diſtinguiſhing of diſcourſe. | 

Thus, the diſtinction of the two numbers ſingular and plural, 
obliges us to make the adjective agree with the ſubſtantive in num- 
ber ; that is, to put theone either in this or that number, as the 
other is: for the ſubſtantive being the thing confuſedly, tho di- 
rectly marked by the adjective; if the ſubſtantive word marł ſe- 
veral, there are ſeveral ſubjects of the form marked by the adje- 
ctive, and of conſequence this ſhould be in the plural; as mine, 
docti, &c. See NUMBER. 
Again, the diſtinction of maſculine and feminine, renders it ne- 
ceſſary to put the ſubſtantive and adjective in the ſame degree, vec 
DEGREE. | 

And verbs ſhould have concord or agreement with nouns and pro- 
nouns in number and perſon, See PERSOx, PROXOUN, Os, 
If any thing occur apparently contrary to thoſe rules, it 1s by a 
figure, i. e. ſomething is implied, or the ideas are conſidered more 
than the words themſelves, See FIGURE. | 

ConcosD, in law, is the agreement between two parties who i. 

tend the levying a fine of lands to one another, how and in wha: 

manner it ſhall paſs. See FINE. | 

ConcoRD is alſo an agreement made upon any treſpals committec, 

(betwixt two, or more) and is divided into concord execur7ry, an 

concord executed. See ACCORD. 

Plowden obſerves, that the firſt binds not, being imperfect; but 

the latter is perfect, and binds the party. 

Others are of opinion, that concords executory are perfect, and 

bind no leſs than thoſe executed. 

Cox cop, in muſick, denotes the relation of two ſounds that are a. 

ways agreeable to the ear, whether applied in ſucceſſion or co 

ſonance. See SOUND. | 4. 

If two ſingle ſounds be in ſuch a relation, or have ſuch a d 

rence of tune, as that being ſounded together, they mae mu. 

ture, or compound ſound, which affects the ear with pleaſure 
that relation is called concord and whatever two ny He 

an agreeable compound in conſonance, thoſe fame will alwa) oo 

pleaſing, in ſucceſſion, or will follow each other agreeably. © 

TuNE. : hich 15.3 

The reverſe of a concord, is what we call a diſcord; . 4s hays 


hoolmen, are the 
ws, or relations: 
in the concliſuan 
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as void 
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denomination of all the relations or differences of tune t e 
a diſpleaſing effect. See Discokp. f 


CON 


. . | h 
rmony are, in effect, the ſame thing; thoug 
Gay —4 apple x ea differently. As concord expreſſes the 
able effect of two ſounds in conſonance; ſo harmony ex- 
— ment in a greater number of ſounds in conſo- 


— = at harmony always implies conſonance; but con- 


i i lied to ſucceſſion : though never but when 
_— 22 bs an agreeable conſonance : whence it 15 that 
_— "Holder, and ſome other writers, uſe the word conſonance for 

| concord. See CONSONANCE, ö 
—_— then, being the relation of equality r - 
tunes of two ſounds, all uniſons are concords, and in the fir 
ee: but an interva Party" 20 pj 
inequality between two ſounds, becomes a 2 a 2 bor 
cording to the circumſtances of that particular relation. 4p , 
ſome reſtrain concord to intervals, and make a wg ag" | _ 
eſſential thereto; but that is precarious: and 2 g m 
thinks, that as the word 05 agreement, it is applicable to u- 
iſon in the firſt degree. See UNISON. 
oy = eaſy to — the reaſon or foundation of e ee : 
the differences of tune, we have elſewhere obſerved, take their riſe 
from the different proportions of the vibrations of the ſonorous 
body, 1. e. of the velocity of thoſe vibrations in their recourſes ; 
the frequenter thoſe recourſes are, the more acute being the tune, 
and vice verſa, See GRAVITY, &c. : | 
But the eſſential difference between concord and diſcord lies deep- 
er: there does not appear any natural aptitude in the two ſounds 
of a concord, to determine it to give us a pleaſing ſemation, more 
than in the two ſounds of a diſcord: theſe different effects are 
merely arbitrary, and muſt be reſolved into the divine good plea- 
ſure. See SENSATION. : ; 
We know by experience what proportions and relations of tune 
afford pleaſure, what not; and we know alſo how to expreſs the 
differences of tune by the proportion of numbers ; we know 
what it is pleaſes us, though we do not know why: we know, 
v. gr. that the ratio of 1: 2 conſtitutes concord, and 6 : 7 diſ- 
cord; but on what original grounds agreeable or diſagreeable 
ideas are connected with thoſe relations, and the proper influence 
of the one on the other, is above our reach! 
By experience, we know that the following ratios of the lengths 
of chords are all concord, viz. 2: I, 3:2, 4:3, 5: 4, 0:5 
5:3, 8:5; that is, take any chord for a fundamental, which 
ſhall be repreſented by the number 1, and the following diviſions 


thereof will be all concord with the whole, viz. - 5 J f - 4 : 


So that the diſtinguiſhing character between concords and diſcords, 
muſt be looked for in theſe numbers, expreſſing the intervals of 
ſound ; not abſtractedly, and in themſelves, but as expreſſing the 
number of vibrations. | | 
Now, uniſons are in the firſt degree of concord, or have the moſt 
perfect likeneſs or agreement in tune; and therefore have ſome- 
thing in them acceſſory to that agreement which is found, leſs or 
more, in every concord: but it is not true, that the nearer two 
ſounds come to an equality of tune, the more agreement they 
have; therefore, it is not in the equality or inequality of the 
numbers that this agreement lies. 
Further, if we conſider the number of vibrations made in any 
given time by two chords of equal tune; on the principle laid 
down, they are equal: and therefore, the vibrations of the two 
chords coincide, or commence together as frequently as poſſible, 
i. e. they coincide at every vibration; in the frequency of which 
coincidence, or united mixture of the motions of the two chords, 
and of the undulations of the air occaſioned thereby, it is, that 
the difference of concord and diſcord muſt be ſought. | 
Now, the nearer the vibrations of two ſtrings approach to a co- 
incidence as frequent as poſſible, the nearer they ſhould approach 
that condition, and conſequently the agreement, of uniſons; 
which is confirmed by experience. 
For if we take the natural ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and compare 
each number to the next, as expreſſing the number of vibrations 
in the ſame time of two chords, whoſe lengths are reciprocally 
as thoſe numbers; the rule will be found exact, for 1: 2 is beſt, 
then 2: 3; after 6 the conſonance is unſufferable ; the coinci- 
dences being too rare : though there are other ratios that are a- 
greeable, beſides thoſe found in that continued order, viz, 
and 5: 8, which, with the preceding five are all the concording 
intervals within, or leſs than an octave, or 1: 2; that is, whoſe 
acuteſt term is greater than half the fundamental. 
On this principle, 3: 5 will be preferable to 4:5; becauſe being 
equal in the number of vibrations of the acuter term, there is an 
advantage on the ſide of the fundamental in the ratio 3: 5, where 
the coincidence is made at every third vibration of the fundamen- 
tal, and every fifth of the acute term: fo alſo the ratio 5:8 is 
leſs perfe& than 5: 6; becauſe, though the vibrations of each 
fundamental that go to one coincidence are equal; yet in the ratio 
5 : b, the coincidence is at every ſixth of the acute term, and on- 
ly at every eighth in the other caſe. 
Thus, we have a rule for judging of the preference of concords, 
from the coincidence of their vibrations: agreeable to which rule 
. . 9 
they are diſpoſed into the order of the following table; to which 
the names of the concords in practice, the ratio of their vibrations, 
the lengths of the chords, and the number of coincidences in the 


ſame, are expreſſed. 
Vo I. I. F 


| being a difference of tune, or à relation of | 


CON 


Ratio's, or vibrations. Coincid. 
Grave Acute. 
; Term. Term. 
Unifon ——_— T: 


Octave, 8e 2 
Fifth, 5th — — 3 
Fourth, 4th — — 4 : 
Sixth, . 5 : 
Third, 8. —— 5 
Third, leſſer —- 6 
Sixth, leſſer ——— 8: 12 
X Grave Aur 
Lengths. 
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Though this order be ſettled by reaſon, yet it is confirmed by the 
ear. On this bottom, concord: mult ſtill be the more perfect, as 
they have the greateſt number of coincidences, with regard to the 
number of vibrations in both chords; and where the coincidences 
are equal, the preference will fall on that interval, whoſe acuteſt 
term has feweſt vibrations to each coincidence: which rule, 
however, is in ſome caſes contrary to experience ; and yet it is 
the only rule yet diſcovered. 

F. Merſenne, indeed, after Kircher, gives us another ſtandard 
for ſettling the comparative perfection of intervals with regard to 
the agreement of their extremes in tune: and it is this, | 
The perception of concordance, ſay they, is nothing but the com- 
paring of two or more different motions which in the fame time 
affect the auditory nerve : now we cannot make a certain judg- 
ment of any conſonance, til] the air be as oft ſtruck in the ſame 
time by two chords, as there are unites in each member expreſ- 
ſing the ratio of that concord, v. gr. we cannot perceive a hfth, 
till two vibrations of the one chord, and three of the other are 
accompliſhed together ; which chords are in length as 3 to 2: 
the rule then is, that thoſe concords are the moſt ſimple and agree- 
able, which are generated in the leaſt time; and thoſe, on the 
contrary, the moſt compound and harſh, which are generated in 
the longeſt time. : 

For inſtance, let 1, 2, 3, be the lengths of 3 chords 1: 2 is an 
octave; 2: 3 a fiſth; and 1: 3 an octave and fifth compounded, 
or a twelfth, The vibrations of chords being reciprocally as their 
lengths, the chord 2 will vibrate once, while the cord 1 vibrates 


twice, and then exiſts an octave; but the twelſth does not yet 


exiſt, becauſe the chord 3 has not vibrated once, nor the chord x 
thrice, which is neceſſary to form a twelfth. * 
Again, for generating a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate thrice, 
and the chord 3 twice; in which time, the chord f will have 
vibrated 6 times; and thus the octave will be thrice produced, 
while the twelfth is only produced twice; the chord 2 uniting its 
vibrations ſooner with the chord 1, than with the chord 3; and 
they being ſooner conſonant than the chord 1 or 2 with that - 
Whence, that author obſerves, many of the myſteries of har- 
mony, relating to the performance of harmonious intervals and 
their ſucceſſion, are eaſily deduced. 

But this rule, upon examining it by other inſtances, Mr. Mal- 
colm has ſhewn defective, as it does not anſwer in all poſitions 
of the intervals with reſpe& to each other; but a certain order, 
wherein they are to be taken, being required : and there being 
no rule, with reſpect to the order, that will make this ſtandard 
anſwer to experience in every caſe: fo that at laſt we are left to 
determine the degrees of concord by experience and the ear. 

Not but that the degrees of concord depend much on the more or 
leſs frequent uniting the vibrations, and the ear's being more or 
leſs uniformly moved, as above ; for that this mixture or union of 
motion, is the true principle, or, at leaſt, the chief ingredient in 
concord, is evident: but becauſe there ſeems to be ſomethins fur- 
ther in the proportion of the two motions, neceſſary to be known, 
in order to fix a catholick rule for determining all the degrees of 


concord, agreeable to ſenſe and experience, 


The reſult of the whole doctrine is ſummed up in this definition. 
Concord is the reſult of a frequent union, or coincidence of the 
vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and, by conſequence, of the 
undulating motions of the air, which, being cauſed by theſe vi- 
brations, are like and proportionable to them; which coincidence, 
the more frequent it is, with regard to the number of vibrations 
of both bodies, performed in the ſame time, ceteris paribus, the 
more perfect is that concord : till the rarity of the coincidence, in 
reſpect of one or both the motions, commence diſcord. Se- fome 
of the remarkable phenomena of ſounds accounted for from this the- 
ory, under the word UN1s0N; ſee alſo InTERvar, He. 


M. Carre, in the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, lays 


down a new general propoſition, to determine the proportion 
which cylinders are to have, in order to form the concords or con- 
ſonances of muſick. And it is this—that the ſolid cylinders, 
whoſe ſounds yield thoſe. concords, are in a triplicate and inverſe 
ratio of that of the numbers which expreſs the ſame concords. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. two cylinders, the diameters of whoſe baſes and 
lengths, are as 3 to 2; it is evident their ſolidities will be in the 
ratio of 27 to 8, which is the triplicate ratio of 3 to 2: we ſay 
then, that the ſounds of thoſe two cylinders will produce a fifth, 
which is expreſſed by thoſe numbers ; and that the biggeſt and 
longeſt will yield the grave ſound, and the ſmalleſt the acute one. 
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And the like of all others. See SOUND, Gravity, . 
AcurEN Ess. 


Concords are divided into ſimple, or original, and compound. 
A ſimple, or original concord, is that whoſe extremes are at a di- 
ſtance leſs than the ſum of any two other concords. 

On the contrary, a compound concord is equal to two or more 
concords, _ 85 | 

Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion thus: an oQave I : 2 
and all the inferior concords above expreſſcy, are all ſimple and 
original concords : and all greater than an octave, are called com- 


pound concords ; as being compoſed of, and equal to the ſum of 


one or more octaves and ſome ſingle concord leſs than an octave; 


Cardinal Hugo de St. Chard is ſaid to have 

at the ſame time in compiling a Latin — by monk, 
we have ſeveral other concordances in the ſame lan ce which, 
pe, called the cancordance of England, com vile db 3 One, in 
ington of the order of predicants; another more a J. Dar. 
by = —_ jo 3 Curate one, 
R. Mordecai Nathan has furniſhed us with a | 
firſt printed at Venice in 1523; containing ache earn, 
branched into their various ſignifications, and under re root: 
fication all the places in ſcripture wherein it occurs: ag: ſigni. 
and moſt uſeful Hebrew concordance is that of Buxto * the beſt 
Baſil in 1632. | rr, printed at 


The Greek concordances are only for the new te 
we have one of Conr, Kircher's on the old; but thi. ; 
concordantial dictionary than a concordance con 18 18 rather 3 
Hebrew words in an alphabetical order; and under cs u de 
interpretations or ſenſes the ſeventy give them: - 
terpretation, all the places where they occur i 
Calaſtus, an Italian cordelier, has given us c 


th 4th or | Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two columns; the firſt Cs 
5: 6 a 3d leit.|5th 1 3d g. and 3d |.|8ve. = 6th g. 3d l.] is Hebrew, is that of R. Mordecai, word for wor * which 


and are uſually, in practice, denominated from that ſumple con- 
cord. 

As to the compoſitiom and relations of the original concords, by apply- 
ing to them the rules of the addition and ſubtraction of inter- 
"« they will be divided into ſimple and compound, according to 
the firſt and more general notion ; as in the following table. 
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Simple Concords. Compound Concords. | 
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| ; d ac- 
: 1 ſed of ) or 3d g. cording to the order of the books and chapters: „an 
3 : ; k = ech 5 — 5 g. . j 4th. lumn is a Latin interpretation of each pa 15 . in the other co. 


of ſcri 

by R. Mordecai: this interpretation is Ca 5% 
The octave is not only the firſt concord in point of perfection, 1 
the agreement of whoſe extremes is greateſt, and the neareſt to 


the margin he adds that of the ſeventy and the 
different from his. The work is in os N ven 
uniſon; inſomuch that when ſounded together, it is impoſſible 
to perceive two different ſounds ; but it is alſo the greateſt inter- 


at Rome in 1621. olio, printed 
val of the ſeven original concords ; and as ſuch, contains all the 
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CONCORDANT verſes, ſuch as have ſeveral words in common 
leſſer, which derive their ſweetneſs from it, as they ariſe more 


but which, by the addition of other words, convey an oppoſite 
9 
or leſs directly out of it; and which decreaſe gradually, from 


the octave to the leſſer ſixth, which has but a ſmall degree of 
concord, See OCTAVE. 
What is very remarkable, is the manner wherein theſe leſſer 
concords are found in the octave, which ſhews their mutual de- 
pendencies. 

For, by taking both an harmonical and arithmetical mean be- 


tween the extremes of the octave, and then both an harmoni- 


cal and arithmetical mean betwixt each extreme, and the moſt 
diſtant of the two means laſt found; viz. betwixt the leſſer ex- 
treme and the firſt arithmetical mean, and betwixt the greater 
extreme and the firſt harmonical mean; we have all the leſſer 
concords. | 
Thus, if betwixt 360 and 180 the extremes of octave, we take 
an arithmetical mean, it is 270; and an harmonica] mean is 
240: then, betwixt 360 the greateſt extreme, and 240 the har- 
monical mean, take an arithmetical mean, it is 300; and an 
harmonical mean, is 288, Again, betwixt 180 the leſſer ex- 
treme of the octave, and 270 the firſt arithmetical mean, it is 
225, and an harmonical one 216. | 
Thus have we a ſeries of all the concords, both aſcending towards 
acuteneſs from a common fundamental, 360 ; and deſcending 
towards gravity froin a common acute term, 180: which ſeries 
has this property, that taking the two extremes, and any other 
two at equal diſtances, the four will be in geometrical propor- 
tion, | 
The octave, by immediate diviſion, reſolves itſelf into a fourth 
and fifth; the fifth, again, by immediate diviſion, produces the 
two thirds ; the two thirds are therefore found by diviſion, tho? 
not by immediate diviſion : and the fame is true of the two 
ſixths, Thus do all the original concords ariſe out of the divi- 
ſion of the octave; the fifths and fourths immediately and di- 
rectly, the thirds and ſixths mediately. 
From the perfection of the octave ariſes this remarkable proper- 
ty, that it may be doubled, tripled, &c. and yet ſtill perſevere 
a concord, i. e. the ſum of two or more octaves are concord; 
though the more compound will be gradually leſs agreeable : but 
it is not ſo with any other concord leſs than octave; the doubles, 
c. whereof, are all diſcords. 
Again, whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the octave 
is concord to the other alſo: and if we add any other ſimple con- 
cord to an octave, it agrees to both its extremes; to the neareſt 
extreme it is a ſimple concord, and to the fartheſt a compound 
one. 
Another thing obſervable in this ſyſtem of concords, is, that the 
greateſt number of vibrations of the fundamental cannot exceed 
five; or that there is no concord where the fundamental makes 
more than five vibrations, to one coincidence with the acute 
term. It may be added, that this progreſs of the concords may 
be carried on to greater degrees of compoſition, even in infinitum ; 
but the more compound, the leſs agreeable. 
So a ſingle octave is better than a double one, and that than a 
triple one; and fo of fifths, and other concords. Three or four 
octaves is the greateſt length we go in ordinary practice: the 
old ſcales went but to two; no voice or inſtrument will well go 
above four. See THIRD, FourTH, Fir TH, &c. 


CONCORDANCE, a dictionary or index to the bible, wherein, 
all the words, uſed in the courſe of the inſpired writings, are 
ranged alphabetically ; and the various places where they occur 
referred to; to affiſt in finding out paſſages, and comparing the 
ſeveral ſignifications of the ſame word, | 


+ . 


CONCORD AT, in the canon law, a covenant 


Cox coR DA is uſed, abſolutely, among the French, for an agree. 


CONCOURSE, or Cox cuRRENCE, the reciprocal action of di- 


Point of Cox counksk. See the article F ocus. 
CONCRETE, in the ſchool philoſophy, an aſſemblage, or com- 


Phyſical ConcReTe, or a ConcRETE body, may denote a) 


at leaſt, a different meaning. Such are thoſe, 
Er Tons $in floa J a,. C & emis J fei. 


nutritur 70 aft at. 


„or agreement 


concerning ſome beneficiary matter, as a reſignation, permuta- 


tion, promotion, or the like. 
The council of Trent, ſeſſ. vi. de reform. cap. 4. ſpeaki 
cordats made without the er 3 * a 
calls them concordias gue tantum ſuos obligant authores, nun I 
ceſſores. And the congregation of cardinals, who have explaine 
this decree, declares, that a concordat cannot be valid fo as to bind 
ſucceſſors, unleſs confirmed by the pope. 


ment concluded at Bologna in 1516, between pope Leo I. and 
Francis I. of France, for regulating the manner of nominatin 
to benefices. See NoMINATION, and BENEFICE, 5 
The concordat ſerves in lieu of the pragmatic ſanction, which had 
been abrogated; or, rather, it is the pragmatic ſanction ſoftened 
and reformed. See PRAGMATIC, | 

There is alſo a German concordat, made between pope Nicholas 
V. and the emperor Frederick III. and the princes of Germany 
in 1448, relating to beneficiary matters, 


vers perſons, or things, co-operating toward the fame effect, or 
mm: | | 
Divines generally hold, that the actions and operations of all crea- 
tures are continually dependent on the immediate concurrence of 
the divine mind: for ſecond cauſes to act, or produce effects, 
God himſelf muſt concur, and by his influence give them the 
efficacy they themſelves are deſtitute of: if they did not need 
the immediate concurrence of God to make them act, they would 
have a ſort of independency, which muſt be injurious to the im- 
mediate creator to ſuppoſe. See CAusk. | 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of concurrence, viz. madiate, 
which conſiſts in giving a power or faculty to act; and immed:- 
ate, which is a cotemporary influence of one cauſe along with a- 
nother, to produce an effet ;—Thus, the grandfather concurs 
mediately to the production of a grandſon, as he gives the power 
of generating to the father: but the father concurs immediately 
with the mother to the production of the ſame child. 

Now it is allowed that God concurs mediately with all his crea- 
tures, to enable them to act: but whether this be ſufficient; or 
whether it be farther required that he concur with them imme- 
diately by a new influence, for the production of every act, in 
the ſame manner as the father concurs with the mother toward 
producing the child, is controverted | — The generality of ſcho- 
laſtic writers are for the affirmative ; Durandus and his followers 
maintain the negative. g 


pound. See COMPOUND, 


mixed body, or body compoſed of different principles; and con- 
ſequently, all ſenſible bodies whatever, as all bodies ariſe from 3 
coalition of divers elements, or at leaſt of divers principles, mat- 
ter and form. See Bop, ELEMENT, and PRINCIFLE: 
But, in ſtrictneſs, concrete is only uſed for thoſe compounds _ 
in the ingredients ſtill retain their diſtinct natures, nor are wholly 
converted into any new common nature. See MIX r. 
Authors diſtin gui natural concretes and artificial ones: antimony 
is a natural concrete, and ſoap a factitious concrete. 


Logical ConcRETE, or a CONCRETE word, called allo parongmins 


both the 


is that which has a compound ſignification, as denoting 07. 
Ks | ſubject, 


Tze oppoſite term, whereby things are ſeparated in thought, is 
| quality; as pious, hard, white: ahſtract, on the contrary, expreſ- 


CoxncRETE numbers, are thoſe which are applied to expreſs or de- 


CON 


ſubjeR, and ſome quality or accident of the ſubject, which gives 

it 1 ination. : 

2 R. are, man, learned, white: for man ſignifies as much 
boving homan nature ; karned, as much as having learning, Kc. 

Hence, the word concrete is chiefly uſed to expreſs the union o 

qualities or quantities with the bodies or ſubjects, without any ſe- 


ration even in idea. 


3. See ABSTRACT. ER | 
3 properly ſigniſies a ſubject accompanied with its form or 


ſes the form and quality without the ſubject, as, prety, hardneſs, 
whiteneſs. See ABSTRACTION. 


note any particular ſubject; as, two men, three pounds, two 
thirds of a ſhilling, Sc. See NUMBER. 


In effect, the Roman laws did not allow a man to eſpouſe whom 
he pleaſed ; there was required a kind of parity, or proportion 
between the conditions of the contracting parties: but a woman 
of inferior condition, who could not be eſpouſed as a wife, might 
be kept as a concubine; and the laws allowed of it, provided he 
had no other wife. | 
The children of comcubines were not reputed either legitimate or 
baſtards, but natural children, and were capable only of dona- 
tions. See BASTARD. 
They were deemed to retain the low rank of the mother; and 
28 on this ground unqualified for inheriting the effects of the 
ther. 
It is certain the patriarchs had a great number of wives, and that 
theſe did not all hold the ſame rank; ſome being ſubaltern to the 
principal wife; which were what we call concubines, or half- wives. 
The Romans prohibited a plurality of concubines, and only had 


CONCRETION, the act whereby ſoft bodies are rendered hard: 


ConcRETION is alſo uſed for the coalition of ſeveral little particles 


CONCUBINAGE, ſometimes expreſſes a criminal, or prohibited 


CoNnCUBINAGE is alſo uſed for a marriage performed with leſs ſo- 


marriage, or marriage with the left hand; alluding to the manner 


ONCUBINE, a woman whom a 


out being authorized thereto by a legal marriage. See Coxcu- 


CONCUBINE is alſo uſed for a real, legitimate, 


ſhould not be rejected from communion : which ſh 
were legitimate wives under the title of cancubines. 


Whereas, if nothing be connected with a number, it is taken 


abſtractedly or univerſally ; thus, three ſignifies only an aggre- 
gate of three units ; let thoſe units be men, pounds, or whac you 
pleaſe. 


or, an inſenſible motion of the particles of a fluid or ſoft body, 
whereby they come to a conſiſtence. . 
The word is uſed indifferently for induration, condenſation, conge- 
lation, and coagulation, See INDURATING, CONDENSATION, 
CoAGULATION, Oc. 


into a ſenſible maſs, called a cncrete; by virtue of which union, 
the body acquires this or that figure, and theſe, or them proper- 
ties. See CONCRETE. 


commerce between the two ſexes; in which ſenſe it compre- 
hends adultery, ince/t, and ſimple fornication. See ADULTERY, 
IN EST, and FORNICATI1ON, 
In its more reſtrained ſenſe, concubinage is uſed for a man's and a 
woman's cohabiting together in the way of marriage ; without 
having paſſed the ceremony thereof. See CONCUBINE 
Concubinage was antiently tolerated : the Roman law calls it an 
allowed cuſtom, licita conſuetudo. When this expreſſion occurs 
in the conſtitutions of the Chriſtian emperors, it ſignifies what 
we now call a marriage in conſcience. 

The concubinage tolerated among the Romans in the time of the 
republick, and of the Heathen emperors, was that between per- 
ſons not capable of contracting marriage together: nor did they 
even refuſe to let inheritances deſcend to children ſprung from 
ſuch a tolerated cohabitance. 

Concubinage between ſuch perſons they looked on as a kind of mar- 
riage, and even allowed it ſeveral privileges: but then this concu- 
binage was confined to a fingle perſon, and was of perpetual obli- 
gation, as marriage itſelf. 

Hottoman obſerves, that the Roman laws had allowed of concu- 
binage long before Julius Cæſar made that law whereby every one 
was allowed to marry as many wives as he pleaſed. The em- 
peror Valentinian, Socrates tells us, allowed every man two. 
See MARRIAGE. 


lemnity than the formal marriage; or a marriage with a woman 
of inferior condition, and to whom the husband does not convey 
his rank, or quality. ; 

Cujas obſerves, that the antient laws allowed a man to eſpouſe, 
under the title of concubines, certain perſons, ſuch as were eſteem- 
ed unequal to them, on account of the want of ſome qualities 
requiſite to ſuſtain the full honour of marriage. He adds, that 
though concubinage was beneath marriage, both as to dignity and 
to civil effects; yet was concubine a reputable title, very "> — 
from that of m/treſs among us. 
The commerce was eſteemed ſo lawful, that the concubine might 
be accuſed of adultery in the ſame manner as a wife, See Cox- 
CUBINE, 
This kind of concubinage is {till in uſe in ſome countries, particu- 
larly Germany, under the title of a half-marriage, morgengabic 


of its being contracted, viz. by the man's giving the woman his 
left hand inſtead of the right. See MARRIAGE. 

This is a real marriage, though without ſolemnity : the parties 
are both bound for ever; though the woman be thus excluded 
from the common rights of a wife, for want of quality or fortune. 


NCU perſon takes to cohabit with 
him, in the manner, and under the character of a wife, with- 


BINAGE, 


ICUB and only wife, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by no other circumſtance, but a difoarity of birth or 
e between her and the husband. 

Du Cange obſerves, that one may gather from ſeveral paſſages 
in the epiſtles of the popes, that they antiently allowed of doch 
concubines. The ſeventeenth canon of the firſt council of Toledo 

declares, that he who with a faithful wife, keeps a concubine is 
excommunicated ; but that if the concubine ſerved him as wil ſo 
that he had only one woman, under the title of de 


that there 


regard to the children iſſuing from a ſingle concubine, becauſe ſhe 
might become a legitimate wife. Solomon had 700 wives, and 
300 concubines the emperor of China has ſometimes two or three 
thouſand concubines in his palace. Q. Curtius obſerves, that Da- 
rius was followed in his army by 365 concubmes, all in the equi- 
page of queens. | 
CONCUPISCENCE, among divines, an irregular defire, appetite, 
or luft after carnal things, inherent in human nature ever ſince 
the fall. | | 

F. Malebranche defines concupiſcence, to be a natural effort, which 
the traces or impreflions of the brain make on the mind, to attach 
it to ſenſible things. The dominion or prevalency of concupiſcence, 
according to him, is what we call original fin. See ORIGINAL 


in. 
The origin of concnpiſcence he aſcribes to thoſe impreſſions made 
on the brain of our firſt parents at their fall; which are ſtill tranſ- 
mitted and continued on thoſe of their children: for as animals 
produce their like, and with like traces in the brain; (whence 
the ſame ſympathies and antipathies in the ſame kind; and 
whence the fame conduct on the ſame occaſions: ) ſo our firſt pa- 
rents, after their fall, received ſuch deep traces in the brain, by 
the impreſſion of ſenſible objects, that they might well be ſuppo- 
ſed to communicate them to their children. 
The ſchoolmen uſe the term concupiſcible appetite, for the deſire 
we have of enjoying any good; in oppoſition to iraſcible appetites 
whereby we hw what is evi; See APPETITE. 
CONCURRENCE. See the article CONcoURsE. 4 
COND, Cox, or Cox x, in the ſea language, ſignifies to guide or 
conduct a ſhip in her right courſe. See CouRsE. 
He that conds her, ſtands aloft with a compaſs before him, and 
gives the word of direction to the man at helm how to ſteer. See 
STEERING, 
If the ſhip go before the wind, or, as they call it, betwixt the 
ſheats, the word is either /arboard, or port the heim; according 
as the conder would have the helm put to the right or left ſide of 
the ſhip, upon which the ſhip always goes the contrary way. 
If he ſays, helm a mid-ſhip, he would have the ſhip go right be- 
fore the wind, or directly between her two ſheats. 
If the ſhip fail by a wind, or on a quarter wind, the word is, 
aloof, keep your luff, fall not off, veer no more, keep her to, touch 
the wind, have a care of the l:e-latch : all which expreſſions are 
of the ſame import, and imply that the ſteerſman ſhould keep 
the ſhip near the wind. 
On the contrary, if he would have her ſail more large, or more 
before the wind, the word is, eaſe the helm, no near, bear up. 
If he cries /eady, it means, keep her from going in and out, or 
making yaws, (as they call it) howſoever ſhe fails, whether large 
or before a wind: and when he would have her go juſt as ſhe 
does, he cries, keep her thus, thus, &c. | | 
CONDEMNATION, the act of paſſing, or pronouncing ſentence, 
or giving judgment againſt a man; whereby he is ſubjected to 
ſome penalty or puniſhment ; either in refoels of fortune, repu- 
tation, or life. See SENTENCE, and PUNISHMENT. 
ConNDEMNATION 0 the galleys. See GALLEY. 
CONDENSATION, the a& whereby a body is rendered more 
denſe, compact, and heavy. Sec DexsIT v, Ec. 
Condenſation conſiſts in bringing the parts cloſer to each other, and 
increaling their contact: in oppoſition to rarefuction; which ren- 
ders the body lighter and looſer, by ſetting the parts further aſun- 
der, and diminiſhing their contact, and of conſequence their co- 
heſion. See RAREFACTION. 
Wolfius, and ſome of the more accurate writers, reſtrain the uſe 
of the word condenſation to the action of cold: what is done by 
external application, they call compreſſion. See Compres- 
SION, 555 | 
Air eaſily condenſes, either by cold, or by art: water congeals, 
but never condenſes ; can never be brought into a leſs ſpace, but 
will penetrate the moſt ſolid body, even gold, rather than loſe 
of its bulk. See WAaTER.—A ſyrup condenſes in ebullition. 
It was found, in the obſervatory of France, during the great cold 
of the year 1670, that the hardeſt bodies, even metals, glaſs, 
and marble itſelf, were ſenſibly condenſed by the cold, and became 
much harſher, and more brittle than before ; till their former 
ſtate was retrieved by the enſuing thaw. See FRosT, .. 
Water alone ſeems to expand by cold ; inaſmuch as when con- 


gealed, the ice takes up more ſpace than the water before, But 


CON 


this muſt be rather owing to the intromiſſion of ſome foreign | CONDITION without which, ; : | 
matter; as the nitrous 8 Fg of the ambient air, than to any | ſpeaking of ſome Roger wag; din ik U \ bo 
roper rarefaction of the water by the cold. See Col p, and] to the thing, but * neceſſary to its production not eſſential 
REEZING. : | Thus, light is a condition without which a man cannot | 7 
The Carteſians, indeed, taking it for granted there is no vacuum, though he have good eyes; and thus fire, though OP 
deny any ſuch thing as proper condenſation, or rarefaction. Ac- itſelf it may burn without wood; yet is its preface” ered in 
cording to them, when a body takes up more ſpace than it did | without which the wood cannot be burnt. " © CONdition 
before, its parts are diſtended by the intruſion of a ſubtile matter CONDITIONAL, Ong not abſolute, but ſub; . 
through its pores: and when its bulk, again, is reduced into leſs] tations and conditions. See CowDIT ION. ject to limi- 
ſpace, this is owing to the extruſion or egreſs of that matter Conditional legacies are not due till the conditions are ac : 
through the ſame pores ; by virtue whereof, the parts of the bo-] ed. The right of conqueſt does not ſuppoſe any c gs ompliſh. | 
dy, though not the parts of matter, come nearer each other. ſent on the part of the people. 955 wal con- 
For as extenſion and matter, according to them, are the ſame] The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees of C 


thing; a body can never take up more or leſs place, any other- lating to the ſalvation and damnation of m 77 tet 
wi has b "I acceſſion or liminiition of R and thus] the Calviniſts, that they are abſolute. See eee and 
they CSE there is no vacuum. See Ess E NC E, &c. a In logick, conditional ropoſztions admit of all kinds of 5 5 
Now, that, in the rarefactions of groſs bodies, their parts are di- | Qtions, v. gr. if my Tranſalpin mule flew, my Trangt,, badi 
ſtended by the acceſſion of air, is frequently manifeſt; bit this had wings. Pin mile 


does not follow from the plenitude of the world, but from the COVDITIONAL conjunttions, in grammar, are thoſe which ſe 
fluid and elaſtick nature of air; or from its gravity and preſſure. | make propoſitions conditional, As, if, unleſs, arenidad = 2 
See MaTTER, Vacuum, &c. caſe of, &c. at, in 
That there is ſuch a thing as condenſatien, without the loſs of any ConDITIONAL propoſitions, are ſuch as conſiſt of two parts. Can 
matter, is evident from Galileo's experiment: a cock, being] nected together by a conditional particle. See Paco: oo 
with a female ſcrew fitted to a hollow braſs ball, or cylinder, fo! O theſe, the firſt, wherein the condition lies, is called is 
as a ſyringe, by means of a male ſcrew, may be applied to it; by cedent, and the other the conſequent. See Ax rrekpkxr woo 
working the ſyringe, the air will be forced int. the bill, and CoNSEQUENT. = | and 
turning the cock, will be retained; inſomuch, that up m ex- Thus, if the ſoul be ſpiritual, it is immortal; is a conditional pro. 
amining the veſſel by the balance, its weight will be found increa-| fc/*9m, wherein, if the foul, &c. is the antecedent and ; 15 
ſed. If the cock be re- turned, the air wil turtt ost with vio- N 8 


in tal the conſequent. 
lence, and the ball ſink to is fo mer weig t See AR. 
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From the experiment it follows, 1?. That air may be crouded C >NDITIONAL Reſegnations. 
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into a leſs volume and blk than it ordinarily tak-5 up, and is | Sezence of CONDITIONALS, i. e. of conditional truths, imports that 


therefore compreſſible.— Fir the quantity oj its compreſſion, ee 
ComMPREsSION. | 
2%. That from the recovery of its weight, juſt ſo much air is 
expelled as was injected ; and that, therefore, compreſſed air re- 
turns to its primitive expanſion, if the comprefling force be re- 
moved; and has therefore an elaſtick force. See ELASTICIT v. 
3*. That it is a certain ſign of compreſſion, if, upon opening the 
orifice of a veſſel, any portion of air be obſerved to fly out. 
4*. That ſince the weight of the veiiel is increaſed by injecting 
air; the aerial maſs muſt have a niſus downwards, in lines per- 
pendicular to the horizon; and is theref re heavy, and preſſes 
ſubject bodies in lines perpendicular to the horizon according to 
the conditions of gravity. See GRAVITY. 
Condenſed air, has effects juſt oppoſite to thoſe of rarefied air; 


birds, &c. appear brisker and more lively therein than in the 


common air, c. See Vacuuu, RAREF ACTION, c. 
CONDENSER, a pneumatick engine, whereby an unuſual quan- 
tity of air may be crouded into a given ſpace. See AIR. 
They can throw-in 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 atmoſpheres into the conden- 
fer, i. e. twice, thrice, four, &c. times as much air as there is in the 
ſame compaſs without the engine. See CONDENSATION. 
CONDERS, in our cuſtoms, are perſons who ſtand on high pla- 
ces near the ſea coaſt, in time of herring-fiſhing, to make ſigns 
with boughs, &c. to the fiſhers which way the ſhoal of herrings 
aſſes: their courſe being more diſcernable to thoſe who ſtand on 
high cliffs, by means of a blue colour they cauſe in the water, 
than to thoſe aboard the veſſels. See HERRING and FISHER. 
They are alſo called hyer, balkers, directors, &c. 
CONDIGNIT V. Merit of ConpicniTY. See MERIT, 
CONDITION, in the civil law, an article of a treaty, or con- 


tract; or a clauſe, charge, or obligation, ſtipulated in a contract, Safe-CONDUCT. See Sar E-Conduct. ö 
or added in a donation, legacy, teſtament, &c. See CL Ausg, CONDUCTOR, a ſurgeon's inftrument, which being put up into 


&c. 
The donee does not loſe his donative, if it be charged with any 


diſhoneſt or impoſſible conditions. Lawyers diſtinguiſh three kinds | CONDUCTOS ad proficiſcendum. See CAPIAs. 
of conditions, under which a legacy or donation may be made : | CONDUIT, a canal, or pipe, for the conveyance of water, or 


the caſual, which depends merely on chance; the potęſlative, 
which is abſolutely in our own power; and the mixed condition, 
which is both caſual and poteſtative together. 

ConDiT1oNn, in common law, is a manner, quality, or reſtriction 
annexed to an act; qualifying or ſuſpending the ſame; and ma- 
king it precarious and uncertain, whether or no it ſhall take ef. 
fect. Sce RESTRICTION, &c. 

In a leaſe there may be two ſorts of conditions, condition collateral, 
and condition annexed to the rent. | 

Collateral COoND1T10N is that annexed to a collateral or foreign act; 

as, v. gr. that the leſſee ſhall not go to Paris. 


lied. 

n TION in deed, is that knit and annexed by expreſs words to 
the feoffment, leaſe, or grant, either in writing, or without.— 
As if I infeoffe a man in lands, reſerving a rent to be paid at ſuch 
a feaſt ; upon condition, if the feoffee fail of payment, it ſhall be 
lawful for me to re-enter. 3 | 

ConDIT1oN implied, called alſo condition in law, is when a man 
grants to another the office of a ſteward, bailiff, keeper of a park, 
Sc. for life: though there be no condition expreſſed in the grant, 

et the law makes one covertly; which is, if the grantee do not 


CONDORMIENTES, religious ſectaries, whereof there have 


CONDYLOMA, in anatomy. See ConpyLvs. 
Condition is alſo divided into condition in deed, and condition im- ConDYLOMA,® in medicine, is a ſoft, painleſs tumor, 


juſtly execute all things belonging to his office, it ſhall be lawful 
for the granter to diſcharge him, 


* 


ten neceſſary, in order to facilitate and compleat CONDYLUS, 


knowledge which God has of things, conſidered / 
to their wp ates, their nature, or their real exifience es, 
33 ition, which imports a condition never to be ac- 
Thus, when David asked of God whether the people of K.: 
would deliver him up to his enemies; God, ar e 
would befal in caſe David ſhould continue at Keilah, told him 
they would deliver him: which he knew by the ſcience of ccni. 
tionals. | 
Some of the ſchoolmen deny that God has the I5wledse if , 
aitionals : the Thomiſts maintain, that God's eee Gang 
ditionals depends on a predeterminating dectee: others deny It, 
F. Daniel obſerves, that the truths which compoſe the knowledge 
of conditional, being very different from thoſe which compoſe the 
knowledge of intuition, and that of underſtanding ; a third clas 
muſt be added, and the knowledge of God be divided into intv;- 
tive, intellective, and conditional, See KNowLEDGE. 


been two kinds. — The firſt aroſe in Germany, in the thirteenth 
century ; their Jeader a native of Toledo, They held their 
meetings near Cologne; where they are ſaid to have worſhipped 
an image of Lucifer, and to have received anſwers and oracles from 
him: the legend adds, that an eccleſiaſtick having brought the 
euchariſt to it, the idol broke into a thouſand pieces; which put 
an end to the worſhip, They had their name from their hing all 
together, men and women, young and old. 

The other ſpecies of condormientes, were a branch of Anabaptiſts 
in the ſixteenth century; fo called, becauſe they lay, ſeveral of 
both ſexes, in the ſame chamber; on pretence of evangelical 
charity. | 


the bladder, ſerves to guide or conduct the knife, in the operation 
of cutting for the ſtone. See LIT HOTOMx. 


other fluid matter. See TUBE, &c. 
In the earth are ſeveral ſubterraneous conduits, through which the 
waters paſs that form ſprings; and through which allo pak the 
vapours, which form metals and minerals. See SPRING, METAL, 
&c. | 

Artificial conduits for water, are made of lead, ft ne, caft iron, 
potter's earth, &c. See PIPE, and PLUMBERY. 

In the province of New Mexico, there is ſaid to be a ſubterra- 
neous conduit, in form of a grotto, extending 600 miles in length, 


See DucT. 


matous kind, ariſing on the internal coat of the anus, 
muſcles of that part, or in the neck of the matrix. 
The word comes from xd ; in regard the condyloma has 
uſually rug, or wrinkles, like the joints of the body. . 
The condyloma, by long continuance, grows fleſhy, and ſhooting 
out as from a ſtalk, takes the denomination fius. See FICUs. 
Condylomata are frequently the effect of venereal ailments, 2 1 
if neglected, ſometimes prove cancerous: their cure re ay 
mercurial unions, and proper eſcharoticks to conſume t 1 ; 
though extirpation either by ligature or inciſion, if the 3 , 
the part will admit, is the moſt expeditious, —A ſalivation B 


o vx 3 name which anatomiſts give to a little 
CONDYLUS, ar barre at the extremity of a bone.— 
round Ee 5 


I) fig. 2. lit. n. See alſo BONE. 
= 2 * m Joy received within the cavity of the 
C 


AXILLA. | | 
NN — is large, it is called the head of the bone. 
1 a ſolid body, having a circle for its baſis, and 


CURTICONE, and TRUNCATED. 
3 3 1 motion of : _ __ SK. 
_— mn r 55 225 MN: gr it 1 be 2 
a 7 . 
nel by the reyolution of the 1 > K L _ Fg 5 
right line K L, 8 is 1 the axis of the cone, 
latus, or ſide. See AXIS, Oc. it is ſaid to be a right 
If the #1 1 175 1 Tn cone.Scalenous cones 
. I 5 
cone; bh divided into obtuſe-angled, and acute-angled. 5 
3 d figure, whoſe baſe is a circle, as C 
1 on pts B's . The = entire revolution of the plane of 
. 2.) and is produce | 
e angle CAB ou repens Ae 
7 or axis, be greater than CB, 5 
* an ee e cone : if leſs, an obtuſe-angled cone; and, 
if equal, a right-angled cone. a : ; 
Bo Euclids definition only extends to a right e . e - 
cone whoſe axis is at right _ yy 2 1 a * not to obliq 
is is not at right angles Eo 
ang 3 "Ind and comprehenſive deſcription of a cone, 
3 
. 4.) withou 
Bre ; CY . N pf line AE, drawn through that 
point, and produced infinitely both ways, to be moved quite about 
the circumference of the circle; the two ſuperficies that will a- 
riſe from this motion, are each called conic ſuperficies ; but, taken 
conjunctly, are called ſuper ficies vertically oppoſite, or only oppoſite 
ſuperficies. See OpyosITE, The immoveable point A, com- 
mon to both the ſuperficies, is called the vertex; the circle 
B DE C the baſe; the right line AC, drawn through the ver- 
tex A and C, the center of the baſe; and if infinitely produced, 
the axis; and the ſolid comprehended under the conical ſuperfi- 
ies and the baſe, is a cone. | 
en of the Cox. — 15. The area or ſurface of every and non 
excluſroe of its baſe, is equal to a triangle whoſe baſe is the periphery, 
and its height the fide of the cone. See TRIANGLE, — 
Or, the curve ſuperficies of a right cone, is to the area of its cir- 
cular baſe, as A C, (fig. 3.) the length of the hypothenuſe of 
the right-angled triangle deſcribing it, to CB, the baſe of the 
ſame triangle: 5 as the ſlant height of the cone, to the ſe- 
idiameter of the baſe. ; 
Mo the ſurface of a right cone is equal to a ſector of a circle 
deſcribed on the ſide of the cone, as a radius, whoſe arch is equal 
to the periphery of the cane; and has therefore the ſame propor- 
tion to its periphery which the diameter of the baſe has to the 
fide of the cone. See CIRCLE. : : 
Hence we have a method of deſcribing a rete or cage that fhall juſt 
cover a cone. — Thus, with the diameter of the baſe AB, (Tab. 
Conics, fig. 6.) deſcribe a circle, and produce the diameter to C, 
till AC be equal to the fide of the core, To 2 ACand AB, 
determined in numbers, and 360, find a fourth proportional; 
and with the radius C A, on the center C, deſcribe an arch DE 
equal to the number of degrees found: the ſector C D E with 
the circle A B will be a rete for the right cone. | 
Tf, then, the ſide of a truncated cone be ſet off from A to F, and 
an arch GH be deſcribed with the radius CF; by finding a 
fourth proportional to 360?, to the number of degrees of the 
arch GH, and to F C; and thence determining the diameter of 
the circle I F, we ſhall] have a net or cover for the truncated 
cone. 
For CDBAE is a net for the entire cove; CGFIH for the 
cone cut off; therefore, DB EHI G for the truncated cone, 
2. Cones and pyramids, having the ſame baſes and altitudes, are 
equal to each other. See PyRAamiD. 
Now, it is ſhewn, that every triangular priſm may be divided 
into three equal pyramids; and therefore, that a triangular py- 
ramid is one third of a priſm, ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and hav- 
ing the ſame altitude. 
Hence, ſince every multangular body may be reſolved into trian- 
gular ones, and every pyramid is a third part of a priſm having 
the fame baſe and altitude; ſince a cone may be eſteemed an in- 
finite-angular pyramid, and a cylinder an infinite- angular priſm ; 
CON a third part of a cylinder, which has the ſame baſe and 
altitude, 
Hence we have a method of meaſuring the ſurface and ſolidity of a 
cone and a cylinder.—T hus, for the 51 : 5 the — 95 A 


priſm, or cylinder, having the ſame baſe with the cone, or pyra- 
mid. See PRIsu, and CVYILIN DER. 


the quotient will be the ſolidity of a cone, or a pyramid.— Thus, 


v. gr. if the ſolidity of a cylinder be 605592960, the ſolidity of 
the cone will be found 20 1864320. 9 f 
For the ſurfaces ; 

. 


that of a right cone is had by multiplying the 


hich found, divide by 3: 


— 


* 


one purgative, 


ſmall- pox and meaſles. 


ſemiperiphery of the baſe into the ſide, and adding the product 
to the baſe. ; ; 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the diameter of the cone NM, (fig. 2.) 56, its 
periphery will be 17584”, and the baſe 2461760. Suppoſe the 
altitude of the axis K L, 246”; ſince LM=4NM=28,, 
and KM*=KL+*+ LM = 6605 16 ＋ 784 = 61300, KM 
= 2474”. Conſequently, the ſuperficies of the cane, excluſive of 
the baſe, is 4* 310. 28“ 16”; and the whole together 455645760. 
As to the meaſure of the ſurface, and ſolidity of a truncated cone, 
ABC, (fig. 7.) Its altitude C H, and the diameters of its 
baſes A B and CD being given, find their circumferences. To 
the ſquare of the altitude C H, add the ſquares of the ſemi-dit- 
ference of the radii AH, and from the aggregate extract the 
ſquare root, which will give the ſide AC: the ſemi-ſum of the 
peripheries, multiplied by that ſide, gives the ſuperficies of the 
truncated cone. 

To find the ſolidity : As the difference of the ſemidiameter A H is 
to the altitude of the truncated cane C H, fo is the greater ſe- 
midiameter AF, to the altitude of the entire cove FE. This 
found, ſubtract the altitude of the truncated cone G F, which 
will leave that of the cone taken off E G. 

Find the ſolidity of the cane CE D and AEB; ſubtract the o- 
ther from this; the remainder will be the ſolidity of the trun- 
cated cone A C DB. 


For the ſections of the Cox E, ſee Conic ſection. — For the ratio of 


CoNnEs and cylinders, ſee CYLINDER.—Por the centers of gravity 
and of oſcillation of a CoNnE, ſee CENTER. 


Cones of the higher kinds, are thoſe whoſe baſes are circles of the 


higher kinds; and are generated by ſuppoſing a right line fixed 
in a point, on high, though conceived capable of being extended 
more or leſs, on occaſion; and moved or carried round a circle. 
See CIRCLE. 


Cone of rays, in opticks, includes all the ſeveral rays which fall 


from any point of a radiant, on the ſurface of a glaſs. See Rax. 


CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the antient Romans, 


uſed in the marriage of perſons whoſe children were deſtined for 
the honour of the prieſthood. See MarRrIaGe. 

Confarreation was the moſt ſacred of the three manners of con- 
tracting marriage among that people; and conſiſted, according 
to Servius, in this, that the pontifex maximus and flamen dialis 
Joined and contracted the man and woman, by making them eat 
of the ſame cake of ſalted bread. 


Ulpian fays, it conſiſted in the offering up of pure wheaten bread ; 


rehearſing, withal, a certain formula, in preſence of ten witneſ- 
ſes. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus adds, that the husband and wife 
did eat of the ſame wheaten bread, and threw part on the victims. 


CONFECTION, in pharmacy, a kind of compound remedy of 


the conſiſtence of a ſoft electuary. See ELECTUARY. 
There are four electuaries, which bear the name of canfections; 
three whereof, in the phyſicians language, are corroborative, and 


The corroborative tonfæctions are thoſe of altermes, of hyacinth, 
and the anacardine: the purgative one is the confection hamech. 
The confection of alkermes, has its name from the principal ingre- 
dient therein; which is the kermes, or alkermes, or ſcarlet-grain, 
See KERMEs, &c,—The other ingredients are pearls, musk, 
cinnamon, ambergris, leaf gold, juice of pippins, and roſe-water. 
—lt is ranked among the beſt cardiacks, and is frequently uſed 
for the palpitation of the heart, or ſyncope ; ſometimes in the 


The confection of hyacinth has nearly the ſame virtues with that of 
alkermes ; but, beſide, is frequently uſed as an aſtringent,—It 
conſiſts of near triple the number of drugs ; whereof the pre- 
cious ſtone, called the hyacinth, is the baſe : the chief of the reſt 
are red coral, bole armoniac, terra ſigillata, myrrh, the ſantals, 
burnt hartſhorn, camphire, ſapphire, emerald, topaz, and moſt of 
the ingredients of the confection of alkermes. See Hyacinth. 

The anacardine confeftion, now diſuſed in England, is compoſed 
chiefly of anacardiums, whence the name.—The other drugs are 
long pepper, black pepper, moſt kinds of myrobalans, caſtoreum, 
Se. —It is uſed to purge the blood, and is proper in cold diſeaſes. 
The confection hamech takes its name from that of its inventor, an 


Arabian phyſician.—Its ingredients are polypody, myrobalans, 


agaric, ſenna, tamarinds, red roſes, manna, colocynth, &c, It is 


applied as a draftic for the purging of the groſſer humours and 


viſcidities ; it is alſo of ſome reputation in vertigoes and cancers. 


CONFECTOR, among the antient Romans, a fort of gladiator, 


hired to fight in the amphitheatre againſt beaſts; 
nominated be/tzarins, See GLADIATOR, 
The confectores were thus called d conficiendis beſtiis, from their 
diſpatching and killing beaſts. See BESTIARII. 

The Greeks called them ITzpaCoar, J. d. daring, raſh, deſperate ; 


whence the Latins borrowed the appellations parabolani, and pa- 
rabolarii. See PARABOLAN1, 


thence alſo de- 


CONFECTS, or Cox is, a denomination given to fruits, flow- 


ers, herbs, roots, and juices, when boiled and prepared with ſu- 


gar, or honey, to diſpoſe them to keep, or render them more a- 
greeable to the taſte. 


The antients only confited with honey; at preſent, ſugar is more 
frequently uſed, —Confeets half ſugared, are thoſe only covered 
with a little ſugar, to leave more of the natural taſte of the fruit. 
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Conſects are reduced to eight kinds, viz. liquid 
malades, jellies, paſis, dry confects, conſerves, candies, and dragees, 
or ſugar-plumbs. 

Liguid confe#ts, are thoſe whoſe fruits, either whole, in pieces, in 
ſeeds, or in cluſters, are confited in a fluid tranſparent ſyrup, 
which takes its colour from that of the fruits boiled in it. There 
is a good deal of art in preparing theſe well; if they be too lit- 
tle ſugared they turn; and if too much, _ The moſt eſteem- 
ed of the liquid confeets are plums, eſpecially thoſe called mira- 
bels, berberries, quinces, apricots, cherries, orange-flowers, little 
green citrons from Madera, green caſſia from the Levant, my- 
robalans, ginger, cloves, &c. 

Marmalades are a kind of paſts, half liquid, made of the pulp of 
fruits, or flowers, that have ſome conſiſtence; as apricots, ap- 
ples, pears, plumbs, quinces, oranges, and ginger. —Marmalade 
of ginger is brought from the Indies by way of Holland: it is 
eſteemed good to revive the natural heat in old men. See MAR- 
MALADE. 

Jellies are juices of ſeveral fruits, wherein ſugar has been diſſolv- 
ed, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a pretty thick con- 
ſiſtence ; ſo as, upon cooling, to reſemble a kind of thin tranſpa- 
rent glue, or ſize. Fellies are made of various kinds of fruits, eſ- 
pecially gooſeberries, apples, and quinces: there are other jellies, 
made of fleſh, fiſh, hartſho1n, c. but they are not to be kept, 
being very ſubject to corrupt. | 

Paſts are a kind of marmalades, thickened to that degree by 
boiling, as to aſſume any form, when put into little molds, and 


dried in the oven. The moſt in uſe are thoſe of gooſeberries, | 


quinces, apples, apricots, and orange-flowers : thoſe of piſtachoes 
are much eſteemed ; thoſe of ginger are brought from the Indies. 
Dry confects, are thoſe whoſe fruits, after having been boiled in 
the ſyrup, are taken out again, drained, and put to dry in an 0- 
ven.—T heſe are made of ſo many kind of fruits, that it would 
be hard to explain them all : the moſt conſiderable are citron and 


orange- peel, plumbs, pears, cherries, apricots, &c. 


Conſerves are a kind of dry confects, made with ſugar, and paſts 
of flowers or fruits, &c. the moſt uſual are thoſe of betony, 
mallows, roſemary ; of the capillary herbs; of orange-flowers, 
violets, jeſſamin, piſtachoes, citrons and roſes. 


Note, the apothecaries, under the title of conſerves, comprehend | 


all kind of confects, both dry and liquid; whether of flowers, 
fruits, ſeeds, roots, barks, leaves, prepared with ſugar or honey, to 
preſerve, &c. See CONSERVE. 

Candies are ordinarily entire fruits, candied over with ſugar, af- 
ter having been boiled in the ſyrup ; which renders them like 
little rocks, cryſtallized ; of various figures and colours, accord- 
ing to the fruits incloſed within them. The beſt candies are 
brought from Italy. See CAN px. 
Sugar-plumbs, are a kind of little dry conf:#s, made of ſmall 
fruits, or ſeeds, little pieces of bark, or cdoriferous and aroma- 


tick roots, &c. incruſtated and covered over with a very hard 


ſugar, ordinarily very white. Of theſe there are various kinds, 
diſtinguiſhed by various names : ſome made of rasberries, others 
of berberries, melon-ſeeds, piſtachoes, filberds, almonds, cinna- 
mon, orange- peel, corianders, aniſeed, carroways, &c, 


CONFEDERACY, an alliance or league between divers princes | 


and ſtates. See LEAGUE, and ALLIANCE. 


CoNnFEDERACY, in law, is when two or more perſons combine to 


do any damage to another, or to commit any unlawful act. 

Confederacy is puniſhable, though nothing be put in execution : 
but then it muſt have theſe four incidents; 1%. That it be decla- 
red by ſome matter of proſecution ; as by making of bonds or 
promiſes to one another: 25. That it be malicious, as for unjuſt 


revenge: 3*. That it be falſe, i. e. againſt the innocent: and | 


laſtly, that it be out of court, voluntary. 


CONFESSION, in a civil ſenſe, a declaration, or acknowledg - 


ment of ſome truth, though againſt the intereſt of the party 
who makes it; whether it be in a court of juſtice, or out of it. 
Tt is a maxim, that in civil matters, the confeſſion 1s never to be 
divided ; but always taken entire. A criminal is never con- 
demned on his ſimple confeſſion, without other collateral proofs: 
nor is a voluntary extrajudicial confeſſion admitted as any proof.— 
A perſon is not admitted to accuſe himſelf, according to that rule 


in law, non auditur perire volens. 


Coxx ksslox, in a theological ſenſe, is a declaration of a perſon's 


ſins, made to a prieſt, in order to obtain abſolution for the ſame. 
See ABSOLUTION, 

The Romiſh church makes confeſſion a part of the ſacrament of 
penance. See PENANCE, | 
Confaſſon was antiently publick and general, in the face of the 
church ; though the Romaniſts have fince altered it, and made 
it private, and auricular. | 
Confeſſions are to be buried in eternal filence, under pain of the 
laſt puniſhmeat to the prieſt who reveals them, See REVELA- 
TION. | 
Bellarmin, Valentia, and ſome other Romiſh controverſy-wrt- 
ters, endeavour to trace up auricular confeſſion to the carlieſt ages; 
and thus contend for a point given up by the reſt. M. Fleury 
owns that the firſt inſtance of auricular confeon he can meet 
with, is that of S. Eloi, who being grown old, made a confeſſion 
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and the ſame may be ſaid of the 
ews: theſe 
for thoſe who are not capable of ci a Geral of Alt mule 


the ordinary form is in alphabetical order 
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days, and on faſt days, and other occaſio | 

| | ns; ſ ; 
and morning. When any of them find 3 pers 242 
he ſends for ten perſons, more or leſs, one of them a reh th, 
in their preſence recites the con We. Ses Leo de — 3 and 


CoNnFESSION 4 faith, denotes a liſt, or enumeration and declara- 


0 
tion of the ſeveral articles of belief, in a church | 
The Augsburg confeſſiom is that f 3 
Chales W in Ah Yoon TEES 28 Lutherans, preſented to 
In che council of Rimini, the catholick biſhops found fault with 


dates in a confz/ſiow of faith, and ob 
uſed to date Jaſon ff ſerved that the Church never 


CONFESSIONAL, or Conrts510nagy. ; 
place in churches, uſually under the main el reac ie «4p 

poſited the bodies of deceaſed ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſe "ant 

wy F per wy _ uſed in the Romiſh church for a ble box or 
n the F 
Z : - po only urch, where the confeſlor takes the confeſſions of 
ONFESSO.—Pro ConFEss0. See the article P 

CONFESSOR, a Chriſtian who has made a . and reſol 

profeſſion of the faith, and has endured torments in its def N 
I meer _ is called a confe/for, to diſtinguiſh him from the roll 
- N 5 as gls, martyrs, &c. See Saixr, Max- 
In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we frequently find the word co 
for martyrs: in after-times, it was eve to thoſe, 5 aſe wa 
having been tormented by the tyrants, were permitted to live and 
die in peace. At laſt it was alſo uſed for thoſe, who after havin 
lived a good life, died under an opinion of ſanctity. 
According to S. Cyprian, he who preſented himſelf to torture 
or even martyrdom, without being called thereto, was not called 
a confeſſor, but a profeſſor : and if any out of a want of Courage 
abandoned his country, and became a voluntary exile for the 
ſake of the faith, he was called extorris. 

Cod F EssoR is allo a prieſt, in the Romiſh church, who has a power 

to hear ſinners in the ſacrament of penance, and to give them 
abſolution, ; | 
The church calls him in Latin confeſarius, to diſtinguiſh him 
from confeſſor, which is a name conſecrated to ſaints. 
The confeſſors of the kings of France, from the time of Henry IV. 
have been conſtantly Jeſuits: before him, the Dominicans and 
Cordeliers ſhared the office between them. The canſeſſors of the 
houſe of Auſtria have alfo, ordinarily, been Dominicans and Cor- 
deliers, but the later emperors have all taken Jeſuits. 

CONFIGURATION, the exterior ſurface, that bounds bodies, 
and gives them their particular figure. See FIGURE. 

That which makes the ſpecifick difference between bodies, is the 
different configuration, and the different ſituation of their parts, 
See Bop v. 

A ſhort, or a long ſight, depend on the different configuration of 
the cryſtalline. See CRYSTALLINE, SIGHT, c. 

CoNFIGURATION of the planets, in aſtrology, is a certain diſtance, 

or ſituation of the planets in the zodiack, whereby they are ſup- 

poſed to aid, or oppoſe each other. See ASPECT. 

CONFIRMATION, the a& of ratifying, or rendering a title, 

claim, pretenſion, report, or the like, more ſure and indiſputable. 

CONFIRMATION, in law, is particularly uſed for the ſtrengthning 


— 


or homologating an eſtate of one already in poſſeſſion of it by a 
voidable title. | | ; = 
Thus, if a biſhop grant his chancellorſhip by patent, for term of 
the patentee's life; this is no void grant: yet is it voidable by the 
biſhop's death, except it be ſtrengthened by the dean and chapter's 
confirmation. 

ConFIRMATION, in rhetorick, is the third part of an oration, 
wherein the orator undertakes to prove, by laws, reaſons, autho- 
rities, and other arguments, the truth of the propoſitions advan- 

ced in his narration. See ORATION, | 

Confirmation is either direci, or indirect; the firſt confirms what 
the orator has to urge for ſtrengthening his own cauſe : the ſe- 
cond, properly called confutation, refels the oppoſite arguing of 
the adverſaries. See CoONFUTATION.—The two parts together 
are ſometimes placed under the head or title of contention. = 
The confirmation is, as it were, the life and foul of the oration: 
in this the main ftreſs of the argumentation lies. Whence Art- 
ſtotle, properly enough, calls it T1515, fides. 

Conrin L ak _ in theology, the e of laying on of hands, 
for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. i 
The antients called it chriſna and unction; among them it was 
conferred immediately after baptiſm ; and was eſteemed, in ſome 
meaſure, a part thereof: whence the fathers call it the accompliſo- 
ment of baptiſm. See CHRIsM and UNCTION. 

Among the Greeks, and throughout the Eaſt, it ſtill accompa- 
nies baptiſm z but the Romanifts make it a diſtinct independent 
ſacrament, See SACRAMENT, 8 
It appears that confirmation has all along been ordinarily 2 . 
by the biſhop: 8. Cyprian, and moſt of the fathers, youu - : 

in ſuch terms as imply it to have been confined to the oy 
alone ; and Fleury, and moſt of the moderns, from them, 1 


FT 
SI 


to a prieſt of all his ſins from his youth upwards. 
The Indians, according to Tavernier, have a kind of confeſſion; 


* 1 


| it down as a diſtinguiſhing character between the offices of a pri - 


ecpyroſis. Mention of the conflagration is alſo made in the books 


weakening the coheſion of the conſtituent parts of the maſs by 


CONFISCATION, a legal adjudication of goods or effects to the 


CONFLAGRATION, a general burning of a city, or other con- 


CON 


Jeacon, and that of a biſhop, that the former might baptize, | nal changes and revolutions in the ſyſtem of thi 
wh the latter alone might anoint and confirm 3 by virtue 7 
their ſucceſſion to the apoſtles, to whom it originally 3 
But from ſome in S. Gregory, c. others gather, tl 
the prieſts, on occaſion, had likewiſe the power of a e 
Tt is certain, among the Greeks, the prieſt who baptizes alſo * 

n: which practice, Lucas Holſtenius ſhews, is of ſo o ba 
ſtanding among them, that it is now generally looked _ - 
longing properly and of right to the prieſt: though ſome w ve 


it to have been borrowed by them from the biſhops. 


3 5 
„ ſome of the Latin divines acknowledge, that though t 

—_ ww he ordinary miniſter of confirmation, yet, that the 

prieſt, in his abſence, may alſo confer it, in quality of miniſter 


extraordinary. 


The council of Rouen, held in 1072, decrees, that confirmation 


be conferred faſting, both on the ſide of the giver and receiver. 


CONFISCATE,* in law, is applied to goods forfeited to the ex- 


chequer, or publick treaſury, 


The word is derived from fiſcus, a hamper, panier, or basket, 


wherein the emperor's money uſed to be kept. See F ISC. 
The title to goods which are not claimed by any other, 1s given 


CON 


| . See Cox T 
Mr. Whiſton has ſhewn, that they are extreme y well fitted to 
produce the phænomena of the deluge ; and has gone a good way 
towards proving, that the comet of 1668 was the very body to 
which that event was owing ; as being then in its approach to- 
ward the ſun, and its — crouded with the watery va- 
pours it had gathered in thoſe inconceivably cold regions, into 
which it had fled off in its aphelion. See DzLUGE. 

This ſame comet, Sir Iſaac Newton has calculated, when in its 
perihelion, December the 8th, was heated by the vicinity of the 
ſun, to a degree 2000 times more hot than red-hot iron: he 

ſhews, likewiſe, that it would ſcarce be cool again in 5000 
7 f See HEAT. 

his ſame comet, again, Dr. Halley obſerved November 1 1. was 
not above a ſemidiameter of the earth from the carth's way: ſo 
that had the earth at that time been in that part of its orbit, 
ſomething very extraordinary might have been apprehended: but 
whether in the way of fire or water, may, perhaps, to ſome, leave 
room to doubt: to us it is none; it being ſcarce conceivable the 
comet ſhould bring any vehement degree of heat, out of thoſe 
bleak regions it comes from, whatever heat it might carry thither. 


by law to the king. If a man indicted for ſtealing the goods of CONFLUENCE, ConFLux, the place where two rivers join, 


another, in which caſe they become, in effect, the proper goods 


of him indicted, be asked about them in court, and diſclaim 
them; he thereby loſes the goods, though he be afterwards ac- 


and mix their waters, See RIVER. 
CONFLUENT, in medicine, an epithet given to that ſpecies of 
ſmall-pox wherein the puſtules run into one another. Sec Small 


quitted of the theft, and the king ſhall have them as confiſcate :| Pox. 


but otherwiſe, had he not diſclaimed them. See CoNnFISCATION. 


fiſc, or treaſury. See TREASURY. . 
Thus, the bodies and effects of criminals, traitors, &c. and mer- 
chandizes that are contraband, prohibited, or brought aboard or 
aſhore without paying the duties, when ſeized, are confiſcated. 
Tt is an axiom in law, that he who confiſcates the body, confiſcates 
the effects, to the profit of the king, or the lord of the fee 
3. e. he who is condemned to loſe his life, muſt alſo loſe his goods: 
yet the widows of criminals do not loſe their dowries, nor their 
ſhare in the goods of the community, by the forfeiture of their 
husbands. | 


ſiderable place. In which ſenſe, Nero is ſaid to have procured 
the chriſtians to be accuſed of the conflagration of Rome, which 
was done by his own order. | 
But the word is more ordinarily reſtrained to that grand period, 
or cataſtrophe of our world, wherein the face of nature is to be 
changed by a deluge of fire, as it was antiently by that of water, 
See DELUGE. | . 
The antient Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, Epicureans, and Stoicks 
appear to have had a notion of the conflagration; though whence 
they ſhould derive it, unleſs from the ſacred books, is difficult to 
conceive z except, perhaps, from the Phoenicians, who themſelves 
had it from the Jews. : 
Seneca, ſays expreſly, tempus advenerit quo fidera ſideribus incur- 
rent, & omni flagrante materia uno igne, quicquid nunc ex depuſito 
lucet, ardebit. This general diſſolution the Stoicks call ex@vpwors, 


of the Sibyls, Sophocles, Hyſtaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 

Dr. Burnet, after F. Tachard and others, relates that the Siameſe 
believe that the earth will at laſt be parched up with heat; the 
mountains melted down ; the earth's whole ſurface reduced to a 
level, and then conſumed with fire. And the Bramins of Siam 
do not only hold that the world ſhall be deſtroy'd by fire; but al- 
ſo, that a new earth ſhall be made out of the cinders of the old. 
Various are the ſentiments of authors on the ſubject of the confla- 
gration; the cauſe whence it is to ariſe, and the effects it is to pro- 
duce, — Divines ordinarily account for it metaphyſically; and 
will have it take its riſe from a miracle, as a fire from heaven. 
Philoſophers contend for its being produced from natural cauſes ; 
and will have it effected according to the laws of mechanicks: 
Some think an eruption of the central fire ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe; and add, that this may be occaſioned ſeveral ways, viz. either 
by having its intenſion increaſed ; which, again, may be effected 
either by being driven into leſs ſpace by the incroachments of the 
ſuperficial cold, or by an increaſe of the inflammability of the fuel 
vhereon it is fed: or by having the reſiſtance of the impriſoning 
earth weakened; which may happen, either from the diminution 
of its matter, by the conſumption of its central parts, or by 


the exceſs or the defect of moiſture. 

Others look for the cauſe of the conflagration in the atmoſphere; 
and ſuppoſe, that ſome of the meteors there engendered in un- 
uſual quantities, and exploded with unuſual vehemence, from the 
concurrency of various circumſtances, may effect it, without 
ſeeking any further. 

The aſtrologers account for it from a conjunction of all the pla- 
nets in the ſign Cancer; as the deluge, ſay they, was occaſioned 
by their conjunction in Capricorn. | 

Laſtly, others have recourſe to a ſtill more effectual and flaming 
machine, and conclude the world is to undergo its conflagration 
from the near approach of a comet, in its return from the ſun 
Thoſe wandering bodies do indeed ſeem to menace us a little ; 


being able, both by their tranſverſe motion acroſs the earth's way, 


CONFORMATION, the particular texture and conſiſtence of 
the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition to make a whole. 
We fay, light of different colours is reflected from bodies accord- 
ing to their different conformation; in oppoſition to the Carteſians, 
who pretend, that reflected light becomes of different colours, 
according to the different conformation of the bodies that reflect it. 
See LicHT, and CoLouR.— The conformation of the members 
of an embryo, is not perfect enough to allow of diſſection. 
CONFORMATION, in medicine, is uſed to expreſs that make and 
ves ON of the human body which is peculiar to every indivi- 
dual, | 
Hence, a mala conformatio ſignifies ſome fault in the firſt rudi- 
ments; whereby a perſon comes into the world crooked, or with 
ſome of the viſcera, or cavities unduly framed, or proportioned. 
Many are ſubject to incurable aſthma's, from a too ſmall ca- 
pacity of the thorax, and the like vitious conformations. 
CONFORMITY, in the ſchools, is the congruency, or relation of 
agreement between one thing and another : as between the mea- 
ſure, and the thing meaſured ; the object, and the underſtanding ; 
the thing, and the conception; the thing, and the diviſion there- 
of, Fc. See CONGRUENCY. 
Occaſimal Cox PoR v. See OccAsIoNAL Conformity. 
CONFRONTATION, the act of bringing two perſons in pre- 
ſence of each other, to diſcover the truth of ſome fact which 
they relate differently. | 
The word is chiefly uſed in criminal matters ; where, the wit- 
neſſes are confronted with the accuſed ; the accuſed with one ano- 
ther, or the witneſſes with one another. 
CONFUSED MNetion. See the article Noriox. 
CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to order ; in a pertur- 


ture do not precede ; or poſterior do not follow, &c. See ORDER. 
In a logical ſenſe, confufton is oppoſed to diſtinctneſe, or perſpicu- 
. #y; and may happen, either in words, as when miſconſtrued or 
miſapplied ; or in ideas, as when the idea of any thing preſents 


thing. See IDEA, and NoT1on. 
In a phyſical ſenſe, confufion is a fort of union, or mixture by 
mere contiguity. Such is that between fluids of contrary nature, 
as oil and vinegar, &c, See Union and MiIxTIOx. 
CONFUTATION, in rhetorick, &«c. a part of an oration, where- 
in the orator ſeconds his own arguments, and ſtrengthens his 
cauſe, by refelling and deſtroying the oppoſite arguments of the 
antagoniſt, See ORATION. 
Confutation makes a branch of what we call the confirmation.— 
The confirmation and confictation are ſometimes called contention. 
See CONFIRMATION, 
CONGE, in the French law, a licenſe, or permiſſion, granted 
by a ſuperior to an inferior, which gives him a diſpenſation from 
ſome duty to which he was before obliged, See LIcENSE, Dis- 
PENSATION, &c. 

The word is French: Menage derives it from the Latin commia- 
tus, uſed for commeatus, and commeare, often ſeen among ancient 
writers: the Italians ſaꝶ congedo. 

A woman cannot obligate herſelf without the conge or licenſe of 
her husband : a monk cannot go out of his conveat, without the 
conge of his ſuperiors, 

Conct d' Elire, is the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and chap- 
ter, in time of a yacancy, to chuſe a biſhop. See ChAPTER, 
Canon, and COLLATION. | 

Gwyn obſerves, that the king of England, as ſovereign patron 
of all biſhopricks and other benefices, had antiently the free ap- 
pointment of all eccleſiaſtical dignities; inveſting, firſt, per bac- 
culum & annulum ; and afterwards by letters patent: but that, in 


by the hugeneſs of their ſize, and the i * 
0 : 5 e intenſe fire wherewith th 
glow in their receſs from the perihelion, to produce the moſt fi. 


| tain forms and conditions: as, that they ſhould at every vacan- 
co 


bation whereof, confuſion conſiſts: e. gr. when things prior in na- 


ſomething along with it, which does not properly belong to that 


proceſs of time, he made the election over to others, under cer- 
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cy, ere they choſe, 8 6 
to proceed to election; and after election to crave his royal aſ-|. 


ſent, c. He adds, that king John was the firſt who granted 
this; which was afterwards confirmed by /tat. Meſim. and again 
in the articuli cleri. See INVESTITURE., 

Cox d E, in architecture, denotes a moulding either in form of a 

quarter-round, or of a cavetto; which ſerves to ſeparate two 
members from one another,—See Tab. Archit. fig. b. 
Such is that which joins the ſhaft of the column to the cincture, 
called alſo apophyge; which, in Greek, ſignifies eſcape; the co- 
lumn ſeeming to ſpring hence: by the Latins it is called ſtapus, 
the ſhaft of the column. See APOPHYGE. 

CONGELATION, Freezing; the act of fixing the fluidity of any 
liquid, by cold, or the application of cold bodies: in which it dif- 
fers from coagulation, which is produced by other cauſes, See 
CoLD and FREEZING. ; 
Salt-petre congeals water in ſummer. See Ice. Metals and mi- 
nerals are ſaid to be juices congealed in the veins of the earth, by 
their mixing with one another, or with other heterogeneous 
bodies, or by the conſumption and evaporation of their fineſt 
parts. See METAL. 
Rock cryſtal is uſually held to be nothing but water congealed in 
the mountains. See CRYSTAL. The bites of aſpics become 
mortal, by the ſudden congelation which they induce on the blood, 
which ſtops its circulation. See Poison, BLooD, Cc. 

CONGERIES, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed for a collection, or 
heap of ſeveral particles, or bodies, united into one maſs, or ag- 
gregate. 

CONGESTION, in medicine, a maſs, or collection of humours, 
crouded together, and hardened, in any part of the body; and 
there forming a preternatural tumor. See TUMOR, 

Congeſtion is effected by little and little; in which it differs from 
defluxion, which is more ſudden. See DEFLUXION. 

CONGIARIUM,* Cox IAR, among medaliſts, a gift, or do- 
native repreſented on a medal, 

*The word comes from the Latin congius; in regard, the firſt 
preſents made the people of Rome conſiſted in wine and oil, 
which were meaſured out to them in congii. See Conclvs, 

The congiary was properly a preſent made by the emperors to the 

people of Rome. —T hoſe made the ſoldiers were not called con- 

giaries, but donatives. See DONATIVE. 

The legend on medals repreſenting congiaries is CONGIARI- 
UM, or LIBERALITAS. . | 

Tiberius gave a congiary of three hundred pieces of money to each 

citizen: Caligula twice gave three hundred ſeſterces a head : Ne- 

ro, whoſe congiaries are the firſt that we find repreſented on me- 
dals, gave four hundred. See SESTERCE. 

CONGIUS, an antient Roman meaſure for things liquid ; contain- 
ing fix ſectaries; equal to ſeven pints Engliſh wine meaſure. See 

MEASURE. | | 
The congius has alſo been uſed in England, as appears by a char- 
ter of king Edmund in 946. 

 CONGLOBATE Glands, in anatomy, thoſe glands whoſe ſub- 
ſtance is not divided, but firm, entire, and continued ; and their 
ſurface ſmooth and uniform. See GLAND. 

They are thus called, in oppoſition to conglomerate glands. See 
Cod GLOMERAT E. 

Conglobate glands have each of them an artery which brings them 
blood, a vein which carries it back again, after the proper juice 
has been filtrated; and ſeveral excretory ducts. 

Some of them have a cavity in the middle, with Iymphatick 
veſſels, which diſcharge themſelves into a common reſervoir, or 
canal. Sce LYMPHATICKS. 

CONGLOMERATE glands, are thoſe which are compoſed of ſe- 
veral little ones; or they are glandulous bodies joined together 
under the ſame common membrane. See GLAND. 

Such are the ſalival glands, lachrymal glands, the pancreas, &c. 
which ſee under their proper articles, = 

The conglomerate glands, beſides their arteries, veins, and nerves, 
are allo each furniſhed with an excretory veſſel, ramified through- 
out their own ſubſtance; by means whereof they diſcharge the 
liquors they have filtrated into reſervoirs. 

CONGLUTINATION, the act of gluing, or faſtening two bo- 
dies together, by the intervention of ſome third, whoſe parts are 
unctuous and tenacious, in the nature of a glue, gluten; from 
whence the word is formed. See GLUE. 

In the animal œconomy, the parts of the body are ſaid to be con- 

glatinated by means of their natural moiſture ; by the help of ban. 
dages, as in ſeveral caſes of ſurgery; or by the ſupply of viſcid 
particles. —In which laſt acceptatign, conghutination differs little 
from accretion, or nutrition. See NUTRITION. 

CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeveral eccleſiaſticks, uni- 
ted ſo as to conſtitute a body. See ASSEMBLY, c. 

The term is principally uſed for aſſemblies of cardinals, appoint- 
ed by the pope, and diſtributed into ſeveral chambers, for the 
diſcharge of certain functions and juriſdictions, after the manner 
of our offices and courts. See CARDINAL. 

The firſt is the congregation of the holy office, or the inquiſition: 
the ſecond, that of juriſdiction over biſhops and regulars : the 
third that of councils; this has power to interpret the counci] of 
Trent: the fourth that of cuſtoms, ceremonies, precedences, 
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that of money: the twelfth that of biſhops; * : the eleventh 
are to be promoted to biſhopricks in Italy are ron thoſe who 
held before the pope: the thirteenth that of — den 
the S N me is the cardinal-· dean. There Oe 3 
gation of alms, which takes care 
2 of Rome, and the ſtate of the 8 3 lubliſtence 
CONGREGATION is alſo uſed for a compan i 10 
eg, a of this or that order; 455 8 es. qe 
interior order, or a ſubdivi ; 1 
pe. 7 80 bdiviſion of the order itſelf, See ORDER 
Such are the congregations of the oratory, and thoſe of Cl 
. uny, &c, 
3 foo Benedictins. See OrAToRy, CLuny, Bexepic. 
The word is alſo uſed for aſſemblies of pious perſons, i 
of fraternities; frequent among the jeſuits. i ee 
gin, Sc. See F b V RNIT "5g RIP CORO AE ONE Nie 
CONGREGATION of Penitence. PENITENCE 
CONGREGATION of the holy Trinity, F dee 1 : 
CONGREGATION of the immaculate Conception, See the article Iu- 
MACULATE, 
CONGREGATION of the Lateran, See the article LaTERAR. 
CONGREGATION, in Phyſicks, is uſed by Dr. Grew for the leaſt 
and loweſt degree of mixtion; or that wherein the parts of the 
mixt do not conſiſt with, or adhere to each other, but only touch 
in one point. See Mix T ION. | 
That author declares himſelf of opinion, that the particles of all 
fluids only touch in this manner; or that their coheſion only a- 
mounts to a congregation. See FLUID, and Contsion. 
CONGRESS, CoNnGREssUs, is uſed for an aſſembly of commit 
ſioners, deputies, envoys, &c. from ſeveral courts, meeting to 
concert matters for their common good. : 
The congreſs at the Hague, which held during the courſe of the 
war terminated in 1697 by the treaty of Riſwick, was compo- 
fed of the envoys of all the princes in the confederacy againſt 
France. | | : 
ConcREss is alſo uſed in an obſcene ſenſe, for an eſſay, or trial, 
made by appointment of a lay or a fpiritual judge, in the preſencee 
of chirurgeons and matrons, to prove whether or no a man be 
impotent; in order for the diſſolving of a marriage. See Impo- 
TENCE, | | 
Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention of this trial 
of virility by congreſs: it had its origin in France, from the bold- 
neſs of a young fellow, who in open court, being hard preſſed by 
his wife, demanded the congreſs. The judge, ſurprized with the 
novelty of the demand, found it could not be denied, as being 
the ſureſt evidence the caſe could admit of. | 
In time it became a branch in the French juriſprudence, and was 
authorized by decrees and arrets. It obtained for about the ſpace 
of 120 years, and was annulled by an arret of pafliament in 
1677, as being found precarious ; ſome having failed under the 
experiment out of mere modeſty and ſhame, which is found to 
have the ſame effect with actual impotency. | 
CONGRUITY, or ConGRUENCY, in the ſchools, a ſuitablenefs 
or relation of agreement between things ; whereby we come at 
the knowledge of what may be expected therefrom. 
The ſyſtem of congruiiy in matters of grace conſiſts in this; that 
God, who knows perfectly the nature of grace, and the diſpoſi- 
tions of the will in all the circumſtances that ſhall befal a man, 
give graces, wherewith, by virtue of their congruity with the will 
of man, conſidered in thoſe circumſtances, man will always in- 
fallibly, but not neceſſarily, do, what God would have him do: 
in regard, the will, in the language of the congruiſte, does always 
infallibly, though voluntarily, chuſe what appears beſt. i 
ConGRUITY, in geometry, is applied to figures, lines, &c. which 
exactly correſpond when laid over one another; as having the 
ſame terms, or bounds, | 
Thoſe things between which there is a congruity, are equal, and 
ſimilar. See EQUALITY, and SIMILAR, _ 
Euclid, and by his example, moſt other geometricians, demon- 
ſtrate all their elements from the ſole principle of congruency: M. 
Leibnitz, and after him Wolfius, ſubſtitute the notion of ſimili- 
tude in lieu of that of congruency. See SIMILITUDE. 
ConGRUITY, in a lax ſenſe, is uſed to expreſs an aptitude in ſome 


bodies, to unite, or incorporate ; by reaſon of ſome ſimilitude or 


fitneſs of their figures: as incongruity denotes an unfitneſs of their 


ſurfaces for joining together. | 
Thus, quickſilver will unite with gold, and many other __ 
but will roll off from wood, ſtone, glaſs, &c. and water, wh 
will wet falt, and diſſolve it, will lip off from tallow without a0- 
hering to it; as alſo from a duſty ſurface, and from the feathers 


of water-foul. : 
Two drops of water, or of mercury, will, on conta ot 
diately join and coaleſce ; but oil of tartar, poured - by 4 
filver, and ſpirit of wine and oif-ef-turpentine on t, a = 
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over all, will remain op — by veſſel without any manner of 
| ith each other. 1 
e is, that the figures of ſome bodies 8 not 
admit other bodies near enough to be within their ſpheres 1 
traction, whence they cannot join, and cohere; but 1 os | 
ficneſs of figure will let them approach near enough 3 co ea 
others attractive power, then they cloſe and hold together. 


8 a curve line ariſing from the ſection of a cone by 


CONIC Section, 
See Cox E, and SECTION. ; 

mm ſections are three, vi. the ellipſis, ee _ per A 
hola ; beſide the circle, and the triangle, which though t 5 = 
from the ſection of a e not uſually conſidered in t 

ev. # IRCLE, and TRIANGLE. | 
pg peer rs 11 conic ſection, as well as the other ee 1 
ſhewn by Apollon. in Con. J. 1. p. 3. For the circle it ariſes 7 er 
from the ſection of a cone by a plane paralle] to the baſis, or you 
the ſubcontrary ſection of the ſcalene cone.—Vid. Apoll. Con. 
lib. 1. prop. 5- a | 
ach the equations, geneſis, and many of the properties, wit 
2 ae 5409 25 of each of the conic ſections, be ſe- 
parately given under their reſpective articles in this work, EL- 
L IPsIs, HYPERBOLA, and PARABOLA ; yet, to make the do- 
Arine of conics, which is ſo conſiderable a part of the higher ge- 
ometry, and of ſuch frequent uſe in the new aſtronomy, the 
motion of projectiles, &c. more complete, we ſhall here put the 
whole in a new light, and bring it together into one contracted | 
view. . : 
The common interſection, then, of any plane with a conc ſuper- 
ficies, we obſerve, is called a conic ſection : and this ſection varies, 
and acquires a different name, according to the different inclina- 
tions of the cutting plane. For, 
iſt, If a cone be any how cut by a plane, through the vertex ; 
and again by another plane parallel to the former plane: then, 
the ſection, made in the ſuperficies thereof, is called an hyperbola ; 
the plane of which being produced to meet the oppoſite ſuperfi- 
cies, will make another ſection, which is likewiſe called an per- 
tola : and both of theſe, conjunctly, are called oppoſite ſeckions. 
2dly, If through the vertex of a cone, a plane paſſes without the 
ſuperficies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touching it; and 
the cone be again cut by another plane parallel to the former ; the 
ſection made in the ſuperficies thereof, is called an ellipſis. 
3dly, If a plane touch the ſuperficies of a cone, and the cone be 
cut by a plane, the ſection is a parabola. | 
But inſtead of conſidering theſe curves as ariſing by ſection of the 
cone itſelf, their deſcription, nature, and properties, are found 
more eaſy of conception, when conſidered as drawn on a plane: 
for which reaſon, after Des Cartes and moſt of the later writers, 
we ſhall rather chuſe to lay them down in this ſecond manner. 
Geneſis, or conſtruction of the Ellipſis.— Lo conceive the production 
and nature of an ellipſis, let H and I, (fig. 13.) be two points, 
nails, or little pegs, about which put a thread B H I, then putting 
your finger to the thread, and keeping the ſame always in an e- 
qual tenſion, move the finger round from the point B, till you 
return to the ſame point B again. 
By this revolution of the point B, is deſcribed the curve line cal- 
led the ellipſis; which differs from the delineation of a circle only 
in this, that a circle hath only one center, but the ellipſis two : 
though if the points H and I ſhould come together, into one, the 
elliptic curve would become perfectly circular. 
But by how much greater the diſtance is betwixt thoſe points, 
the ſame length of the thread ſtill remaining; by ſo much the 
farther is this figure removed from the circular. So that accord- 
ing to the divers proportion of the diſtance H] to the thread 
BHI, or to the line DK, which is equal to the ſame thread, 
divers ſpecies of ellipſes will be deſcribed, 
But then, if the length of the thread be increaſed or diminiſhed, 
in the ſame proportion as the diſtance of the points H and I is in- 
creaſed, or diminiſhed, there will indeed be deſcribed divers el- 
lipſes, but all of the ſame ſpecies : whence it appears, that ellip- 
ſes are not only innumerable in magnitude, but in ſpecies alſo ; | 
and reach from a circle to a right line: for, as when the points 
H and I meet together, the ellipſis becomes a circle; ſo, when 
they are removed from each other half the length of the thread, 
it becomes a right line, both ſides meeting together, 


Whence alfo it appears, that every ſpecies of ellipſes is no leſs | * 


different from any other, than the extremes of them are different | 
on this ſide from a circle, and on that from a right line. It alſo 
appears from this delineation, that if from a point taken at plea- 
lure in the elliptick periphery, as the point B, you draw two lines 
to the two central points; theſe two lines BH and BI, taken 
together, will be equal to the greateſt diameter D K; and conſe- 
quently, that the ſum of them is always given. 
In the ellipſis DF K R, (fig. 14) the point C is called the cen- 
ter, the points H and I the foci, D K the greater axis, or tranſ- 
verſe axis, or the principal diameter, or latus tranſuerſum; and FR 
the ltr axis : all the right lines paſſing through the center C 
are diameters; and all right lines terminated at the periphery, 
and divided into two equal parts by any diameter, are called 
oramates, That part of every diameter intercepted betwixt 
the vertex thereof, and the ordinate, as M , is called the ab- 


y 4 3 A line drawn from the vertex of the diameter, 
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parallel to the ordinates thereof, as» b, is a tangent to the elliy- 
ſis in that vertex, A diameter parallel to the ordinates of another 
diameter, is termed a conjugate diameter ; and the ordinate to the 
greater axis, which paſſes through either of the foci, as M A, (fig. 
13.) is termed the rincipal latus rectum, or the parameter ot the 
greater axis. See CRN TER, Focus, Axis, DIAMETER, ORD1- 
NATE, PARAMETER, e. 


Properties of the Ellipſis.— 1. The ordinates of every diameter are 


demonſtrated to be parallel to each other. 

20. The ordinates of the diameters or axes are perpendicular to 
the axes themſelves ; but the ordinates of the reſt of the diame- 
ters are oblique to their diameters ; and in ellipſcs of divers ſpe- 
cies, ſo much the more oblique, at equal diſtance from the axis, by 
how much the proportion of the greater axis to the leſſer is the 
greater; but in the ſame ellipſis, ſo much the more oblique, by how , 
much the more remote the diameters are from the axes. 

3%. There are only two conjugate diameters, which are equal 
each to other; viz. thoſe whoſe vertices are at equal diſtances 
from the vertices of the axes : thus, the diameter V T (hg. 14.) 
is conjugate, and equal to that other G M; where VF is equal 
to MF, and V D equal to MK. . 

4*. The obtuſe angle VC M of theſe two diameters, which are 
conjugate and equal, is greater, and the acute angle V C G is leſs 
than every other angle contained under the reſt of the diameters 
that are conjugate to each other. . | 
55. If the lines E P and B be ſemi-ordinates to any diameter, 
as MG, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate H P is to the ſquare of 
the ſemi-ordinate y B, as is the rectangle M j x G, to the re- 
ctangle Myx»G; that is, 4 Pq is to the rectangle comprehend- 
ed under the two parts, into which the diameter is divided by 
the ordinate K P, as By is to the rectangle under the parts of 
the diameter made by the ordinate AB. 

6. The parameter, or latus rectum of any diameter, is a third 
proportional to that diameter and its conjugate: that is, (in fig. 
13.) if the diameter D K is to its conjugate diameter E F, as EF 
is to Y; then Y is the parameter or latus rectum of the diame- 
ter D K: whence AM, an ordinate to the axis through the fo- 
cus, Is, as above, equal to the principal parameter, and is a third 
proportional to the greater and leſſer axis. | 

7% The ſquare of every ſemi-ordinate, as MI, is leſs than the 
rectangle made of any abſciſs whatever, as IK drawn into the la- 
tus rectum of its own diameter, or than IK x Y. And in figure 
14. PA is leſs than the rectangle made of the abſciſs Mu, and 
the latus rectum of MG: from which defect, or An“, this 
ſection hath its name. 

8. If from any point, as B, in figure 13. you draw the right 
lines B H and BI to the foci, the ſum of them will be equal to 


the greater axis, as was ſhewed above: and if the angle I B H, 


comprehended by thoſe lines, be biſſected by the right line h̊ a, the 
line à is perpendicular to the tangent VB in the point B; that 
is, to the curve in the point of contact. 

9?. The diſtance of a body turned round in an ellipſis, about the 
focus H, from the ſame focus, is the greateſt of all in the point 
K; leaſt of all in the point D; and mean in the points E and 
F; and that mean diſtance H F is equal to the greater half. axis 
DC or CK; as is manifeſt from the production of the ellipſis. 

10. The vaniſhing ſubtenſe of the angle of contact, parallel to 


the diſtance from the focus, at an equal perpendicular interval 


from that diſtance, always remains given and unvaried in the 
ſame ellipſis, yea, and in the ſame parabola and hyperbola too. 
Thus if 4 Z be always given, g d alſo will always remain given 
in a diſtance infinitely ſmall, | 
115. The area of the ellipſis is to the area of the circle circum- 
ſcribed, as the leſſer axis is to the greater; and ſo are all corre- 
ſpondent parts whatſoever among themſelves, as MIK, IK: 
and the ordinates to the greater axis, as MI, are divided by the 
elliptick periphery always in the ſame proportion, ſo that MI is 
to m always in the ſame proportion; to wit, that of the leſſer 
axis to the greater. And we are to reaſon in the ſame manner 
concerning a circle inſcribed in an ellipſis. 

12%, All parallelograms deſcribed about the conjugate diameters 
of the ellipſis, and comprehending the ellipſis, are equal. Thus, 
the parallelogram « & J, fig. 14. is equal to the other #2 5: 
and thus it is every where. 

13*. If a right line always paſſing through one of the foci be ſo 
moved, that the elliptic area deſcribed by the ſame, is propor- 
tional to the time; the angular motion of a right line drawn 
from the other focus to the former line, will be almoſt equable : 
thus, in figure 13. if the angular motion of the line H B be fo 
tempered, that the ſame being according to the reciprocal propor- 
tion of the diſtance accelerated or retarded, deſcribes the area 
DH B, proportional to the time ; the angular motion K I B 
about the other focus I, will be almoſt proportional to the time, 
and conſequently without any notable acceleration or retardation, 
and nearly equable ; that is to ſay, where the ellipſis does not dif- 
fer much from a circle. 


Genefis of the Parabola.—Let DI be an infinite right line, and I L 


another perpendicular to it; (fig. 15.) then, taking in the line 
DI, any point, F, let the line FI be biſſected in the point T; 
and let there be taken two threads joined together in the point T, 
one TI, the other T F: and let a pin fixed to the threads in the 
point T be moved to the right and left, in ſuch a manner, that 
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when the pin is in any other poſition, as in P, the chread Th 
which here becomes PL, be always perpendicular to IL; or, 
which is the ſame thing, parallel to DI, but equal to the thread 
T'F; which in this caſe becomes P F, ever paſſing through the 
int F. 

The curve thus generated by the pin, infinitely produced both 
ways, is a parabola: in which g Pi T sRyo, is called the periphe- 
y; ID the axis, or principal diameter; F the focus; the point 
T the principal vertex. | 

An ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal to the princi- 
pal latus rectum: all right lines i, or RZ, parallel to the axis, 
are diameters, as dividing the lines i h and K T, which are paral- 
lel to the tangents at their vertices, into two equal parts; and 
they are called diameters belonging to the vertices in which they 
terminate, as T, z. 

Properties of the Parabola.— 1. Every diameter, or right line paral- 
lel to the axis, biſſects all the lines within the figure, which are 
parallel to the tangent of the vertical point: which biſſected 
lines are called ordinates. 

20. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular thereto; but the 
ordinates of the reſt of the diameters are oblique to their diame- 
ters; and ſo much the more oblique, by how much the vertex of 
the diameter is further removed from the principal vertex of the 
parabola, 
3*. The latus rectum, or parameter to every diameter, is a third 
geometrical proportional to any abſciſs, and its ſemi-ordinate z 
that is, if the latus rectum of the diameter i n, or that of the ver- 
tex i, bey; then, as the abſciſs i q is to the ſemi-ordinate 9, fo is 
that ſemi-ordinate q # to y. 
4. The principal latus rectum, or that belonging to the axis, is 
equal to the ordinate h i paſſing through the focus; and quadru- 
ple of FT, the leaſt diſtance of the focus from the principal vertex. 
5. The latus rectum belonging to any vertex or diameter, is alſo 
quadruple of the diſtance of that vertex from the focus: thus, 
the latus rectum of the vertex s is quadruple F s, and ſo it is e- 
very where. | 
6. The diſtance of any vertex or point in the parabola what- 
ever, from the focus, is equal to the leaſt diſtance of the ſame 
from the line L L, which is perpendicular to the axis; and is di- 
ſtant from the principal vertex, by a. quarter of the principal la- 
tus rectum, | 
7. The ſquare of every ſemi-ordinate, as q #, is equal to a re- 
ctangle made of the latus rectum, of the ſame vertex as V, and 
1 the abſciſs of the diameter of the vertex. And from the e- 
quality of the Tze#60an, or compariſon in the figure, betwixt the 
rectangle and the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate, without any exceſs 
or defect, the name of the ſection is derived. 
8”, Since therefore the latus rectum in any diameter is given, the 
abſciſſes are as the ſquares, or in the duplicate ratio of the ſemi- 
ordinates. Thus, I F is to T Gas i F is tog G 9, and ſo like- 
wiſe is 7 q to ir, as the ſquare of q T is to the ſquare of 11. and 
thus every where. From whence, alſo, when the abſciſs of the 
axis is equal to the principal latus rectum, or fourfold of the di- 
ſtance from the vertex, it will be equal to its ſemi-ordinate. 
9%. The angle, comprehended by any tangent whatever, and a 
line from the focus, is equal to an angle comprehended by the 
ſame tangent, and any diameter, or the axis. Thus, the angles 
TiF, and pin are equal: whence, by the way, all the rays of 
light which fall on the concave part of the ſurface, produced by 


the convolution of the parabola about the axis, which fall, we 


ſay, on the ſame parallel to the axis; will be reflected from a con- 
cave paraboloid figure to the focus F, and there beget a moſt ve- 
hement burning : from which property, the point F has the name 
facus, and has communicated the ſame to the like points in the 
hyperbola and ellipſis. See Focus. 


109. A parabola, like an hyperbola, does not incloſe a ſpace, but | 


ſtretches out in infinitum. 
119, A parabolic curve always tends more and more, in infini- 


tum, to a paralleliſm with its diameters; but can never arrive 


thereat. | 
129, If two parabolas be deſcribed, with the ſame axis and ver- 


tex ; the ordinates to the common axis will be cut off by the pa- 
rabola in a given proportion ; and the areas comprehended by the 
ſame axis and ordinate, and the reſpective curves, will be in the 
ſame given proportion to one another, 
130. Every parabolic ſpace comprehended betwixt the curve and 
the ordinate, is to the parallelogram made of the ſame baſe and 
altitude, in a ſubſeſquialteral proportion; that is, as 2 is to 3; and 
to the external ſpace in a duplicate proportion, or as 2 is to I: 
ſogiT is togil, as 2 is to 33 and tozITas2isto 1. From 
whence it becomes eaſy to ſquare the parabola, See QUADRa- 
TURE. | 
14%. Thediſtance between the vertex of the axis, and the point 
where any tangent interſects it, as I, is equal to the abſciſs of the 
axis which belongs to the ordinate applied from the point of con- 
tat: ſo TI is equal to T F; and thus it is every where. 

15. All parabolas are like, or of the ſame ſpecies ; as are alſo 
all circles. 

16. If a diameter be continued through the point of concourſe 
of two tangents ; this diameter will biſſect the line that joins the 
contacts: which property of the parabola may likewiſe be un- 


derſtood of the ellipſis, and hyperbola, 


ö 


Geneſis of the Hyperbola,—Suppoſe a ſtaff or rule of a ſuff 


ec remain always parallel to MM; and Dd or ed always paral- 


Properties of the Hyperbola.— 15. Any diameter or right line paſſing | 
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length, as I B, (fig. 16.) let I and H ucient 
ſwering to the foci of 2 ellipſis, in which br anal point * 
then, there being tied to one end of the ſtick, x oh "aſtened ; 
as long again as the ſtick, let the other end 3 he. read 
through, and ſo fixed upon the nail I and fix th N 
the rope, by a knot, upon the other nail H: which SERA 
ing your finger on the point B, where the rope and ſtaff 8: 1 
together, let your finger deſcend ſo long, till you h ade 
applied, and joined the whole rope to the ſtaff, or "og thereby 
having been in the mean while, as it needs muſt wh 
the centre I. Thus, with the point B, the 3 3 rd 

H BI, you will have deſcribed a curve line X BD 1 . 

of an hyperbola; the whole conſiſting of that be r 3 
Ir from the curve X B D, which hath added to it ag 
$5 „the produce of the rule and work, as turned to the * 
Further, transferring the hole, or knot of t . 
and faſtening the fn, of the ſtaff on the . Fan wo 0 = , 
another hyperbola, vertically oppoſite to the former 3 
altogether like and equal thereto. But if, without chang] mA 
thing in the rule and nails, you only apply a longer 1 = 
will have an hyperbola of a different ſpecies from bs io 
and if you {till lengthen the rope, you will have ſtill 9 
of hyperbolas; till at length, making the rope double the kiwck 
- IM rule, you will have the hyperbola changed into a right 
But if you alter the diſtance of the nails, in the y 
. portion in which you change the diffarencs Farber we 
the rope, and that of the ſtick; in this caſe you will a. hy- 
perbolas marked out, which are altogether of the ſame * 
but have their ſimilar parts differing in magnitude. s 
Laſtly, if the length of the rope and rule be equally increaſed 
their difference in the mean while, and the interval of the nails 
remaining the ſame; not a different hyperbola, either as to ſpe- 
cies or magnitude, will be deſcribed, nor any other than a greater 
part of the ſame hyperbola. : 

It muſt be owned, however, that many properties of an hyper- 
bola are better known from another manner of generating the 
figure, which is as follows: Let LL and MM, (fig. 17.) be 
infinite right lines interſecting each other at any angle whatever 
in the point C: from any point whatever, as D or e, let D: 
Dad be drawn parallel to the firſt lines; or ec, ed; which, with 
the lines firſt drawn, make the parallelograms, as De C d, or 
ec Cd. Now, conceive two ſides of the parallelogram, as De 
D d, or ec ed, to be fo moved, this way and that way, that 
they always keep the ſame paralleliſm; and that at the ſame 
time the areas always remain equal; that is to ſay, that Dc and 


lel to LL; and that the area of every parallelogram be equal to 
every other, one ſide being increaſed in the fame proportion 
wherein the other is diminiſhed : by this means, the point D or- 
will deſcribe a curve-line within the angle comprehended by the 
firſt lines; which is altogether the ſame as that deſcribed above. 
So alſo in the angle vertically oppoſite will be deſcribed a like and 
equal hyperbola ; if the parallelogram Cc K d, equal to the for- 
mer, be ſuppoſed to be moved, in the ſame manner as before: 
which hyperbolas are, as was ſaid before, called oppo/ite ſeclims, 
or oppoſite hyperbola's. 
In each figure, D K is the tranfoerſe axis, or tranſverſe diameter 
2 the hyperbola or the oppoſite ſections; the point C the centre; 
and I the „ci. In the latter figure, all the lines paſſing 
through the centre C, as i h, are diameters: but if hyperbolas 
be deſcribed in the following angles, as L CM, MCL, thoſe 
ſections will be called following ſecions and if the diſtance of 
the primary vertex of thoſe hyperbola's from the common centre 
C, as Cg, or Cy, be equal to the ſemi-tangent K y or Ke, 
at the primary vertex of theſe, thoſe ſections are called conjugate 
ſections: and all the figures together form the hyperbalic jj- 
em. 
Further, 7 Y the ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal 
to the principal latus rectum, or the parameter of the axis; and 
an indeterminate diameter which is parallel to the ordinates of 
any determinate diameter, is called the conjugate diameter of the 


ſame. 


through the centre, biſſects all its ordinates; that is, all the right 
lines terminated on both ſides by the hyperbolic periphery. 
20. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to the ſame; but 
the ordinates of the reſt of the diameters are oblique to their dia- 
meters: and ſo much the more in divers ſpecies, at equal diſtan- 
ces from the axis, by how much the difference of the angles in- 
cluding the hyperbola's is the greater: and in the ſame hyperbola, 
ſo much the more oblique, by how much the diameters arc uſ- 
ther removed from the axis. 1 
39. If any lines, as H h and Qs, be ſemiordinates to any - 
meter whatever, as K D; the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate h 
is to the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate Qs, as the —_— 
KHD His to the rectangle K Q D Q and fo the __ 1 : 
to the ſquare aK, as the rectangle 76 % b, 15 to the rectang 


i 5 ha: and thus every where. 4. The 


Common properties of all the Cox 10 Sections. — From the whole it 
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. rectum, or parameter of every diameter, is a third 
es 1 diameter, and the 1 95 
chereof, (or its tangent, which is equal to it :) that is, if . la- 
tus rectum of any diameter, as DK, be); then, as the -— 
meter DK is to its conjugate 67, or its equal @ ſo is - 
conjugate Þ 7, Or that tangent @ to q. And as the 2 . 
the axis through the focus is the principal latus rectum, ſo it is 
more than double of the leaſt diſtance of the focus from the e 
5. The ſquare of any ſemi- ordinate, as Q, 1s greater - na 
rectangle made of the abſciſs D Q, drawn into the latus r __ 
of its own diameter, as y: and, in like manner, the ſquare - 
the ſemi-ordinate b u, is greater than the rectangle of the abſci 8 
ib, into the latus rectum of the diameter Hi. From which 


&TepCoan, or exceſs, this ſection hath its name. 


l here be 

> If from any point of the hyperbola, as B, (fig. 16.) t 
e right A, to both the foci, as BH, BI, the difference of 
theſe lines will be equal to the axis D K; as will eaſily appear 


the delineation itſelf. : 

78 If the angle H BI, comprehended by lines drawn to the foci, 
be biſſected by the right line E 1 right line will be a tan- 
ent to the hyperbola in the point B. ; 
85 The right Lines LL and MM, (fig. 17.) which incloſe the 

| hyperbola's, are aſymptotes of the hyperbola's ; that is, they are 
ſuch, to which, on both ſides, the curve approaches nearer and 
nearer, . but is never able to touch or coincide therewith. : 
9% The ſpecies of hyperbola's are various, according to the dif- 
ferent magnitude of the angle L CM, comprehended by the a- 
ſymptotes; but that angle remaining the ſame, the ſpecies of 
the hyperbola remains unchanged: yet according to the different 
magnitudes of the parallelograms, by which hyperbola's are de- 
ſcribed, hyperbola's of divers magnitudes do ariſe : if the angle 
contained by the aſymptotes be a right angle, the hyperbola is 
called equilateral, or rectangular; and the latus rectum of all the 
diameters will (as in a circle) be equal to the diameters, = 
Laſtly, if hyperbola's be deſcribed about the fame axis in divers 
angles of the aſymptotes, the right lines perpendicular to the axis 
will be cut off in a given proportion by them all; and the ſpaces 
likewiſe incloſed by the right lines, or ordinates, the produced 
axis, and the curves, will be in the ſame given proportion, 
10?. If the diſtances from the centre of the hyperbola, be taken 
in a geometrical proportion in one of the aſymptotes, ſo that CI, 
CII, C III, CIV, CV, C VI, be in continued geometrical pro- 
portion; and if from thoſe points there be drawn parallel to the 
other aſymptote the lines, I x, II 2, III 3, IV 4, Vs, VIs6, 
the ſpaces I 2, II 3, III 4, IV 5, V 6, will be equal among 
themſelves. And conſequently, if that aſymptote C M be ſup- 
poſed to be divided, according to the proportion of numbers ex- 
ceeding one another in a natural ſeries, thoſe ſpaces will be pro- 
portional to the logarithms of all thoſe nuinbers. 


may be gathered, 15. That the conic ſections are in themſelves a 
ſyſtem of regular curves, allied to each other ; and that one is 
changed into another perpetually, when it is either increaſed, or 
diminiſhed, in infinitum. 
Thus, the circle, the curvature thereof being never ſo little in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, paſſes into an ellipſis; and the ellipſis, its 
centre going away infinitely, and the curvature being by that 
means diminiſhed, is turned into a parabola, and when the cur- 
vature of the parabola is never ſo little changed, there ariſeth the 
firſt of the hyperbola's ; the ſpecies whereof, which are innume- 
rable, will all of them ariſe orderly by a gradual diminution of the 
curvature ; till the curvature vaniſhing away, the laſt hyperbola 
ends in a right line perpendicular to the axis. From whence it is 
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CONJOINT, or ConJuncr, is applied in the antient muſick, in 


the ſame ſenſe as conſonant, to two or more ſounds heard at the 
lame time. See ConsonANCE. | 


ConJoinT degrees, two notes which immediately follow each other 


in the order of the ſcale; as ut and re. See DEGREE. 


ConJoinT tetrachords, are two tetrachords, where the ſame chord 


is the higheſt of the one, and the loweſt of the other. Sec 
CHORD. 


CONISOR, or Cocntsos, in law, is uſed in the paſſing of fines, 


for him that acknowledges the fine. See Fine. 


He to whom the fine is acknowiedged, is called the cognizee, or 
coniſee. | 


CONJUGATE diameter, or axis, in conicks, is a right line biſ- 


ſecting the tranſverſe diameter. See DIAMETER, CoNIC /ec7ion, 
and Axis. 


ConJuGaATE axis, of an ellipſis, is the ſhorteſt diameter, or axis, 


biſſecting the longer, or tranſverſe axis,—Such is FF, Tab. Co- 
nicks, fig. 31. See ELLIPSIS. 

It is demonſtrated, 19, That in an ellipſis, the conjugate axis is a 
mean proportional between the tranſverſe axis and the parameter. 
2. The ſquare of the conjugate axis, is to that of the tranſverſe, 
as the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the rectangle of the ſeg- 
ments of the axis. 3. That a right line drawn from the focus 
to the extremity of the ſemi-conjugate axis, is equal to the tranſ- 
verſe ſemi-axis. 

Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the focus is eafily deter- 
mined. See Focus. And the ellipſis thence eaſily deſcribed. 


Cox j uGATE axis, in an hyperbola, is a mean proportional between 


the tranſverſe axis and the parameter. See HYPERBOLA. 

It is thus called, becauſe the conjugate axis of an ellipſis has the 
the ſame ratio.—In an hyperbola, the ſquare of the conjugate axis, 
is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe, as the parameter to the tranſ- 
verſe axis, See PARAMETER, 


CONJUGATION, in grammar, an orderly diſtribution of the 


ſeveral parts, or inflexions of verbs, in their different moods and 
tenſes, to diſtinguiſh them from each other. See VERB. 

The Latins have four conjugations, diſtinguiſhed by the termina- 
tions of their infinitive, ' are, ere, ere, ire; and moſt of the 
French grammarians reduce the conjugations of their language to 
the ſame number; ending in er, re, ir, and or. 

In Engliſh, where the verbs have ſcarce any natural infleCtions, 
but derive all their variations from additional particles, pronouns, 


Sc. we have hardly any ſuch thing as ſtrict conſugations. See 
Moon, TENSE, Cc. 


ConJuGaATION, in anatomy, is underſtood of a pair of nerves; or 


two nerves, ariſing together, and ſerving for the ſame operation, 
ſenſation, or motion; there being ſcarce any nerve without its 
fellow. See NERve. 

'The ancient phyſicians only knew of ſeven pairs, or conjugations 
of nerves; the moderns have diſcovered thirty new ones. See 
ConJUNCT. See the article ConjJoinT PalR, 


ConJUNCT ſentence. See the article SENTENCE. | 
CONJUNCTION, in aftronomy, the meeting of two ſtars, or 


planets, in the ſame optical point of the heavens, i. e. in the 
ſame degree of the zodiack. See PLANET, PHasis, &c. 

If the two bodies meet both in the ſame degree of longitude and 
latitude, a right line drawn from the eye through the centre of 
one of them, paſſes through that of the other ; and the conjun- 
ction is faid to be true. 5 

If the lower hides the upper, the conjunction is faid to be corporal; 
and if the ſame right line, continued back from the two centres 
through the eye, do alſo paſs through the centre of the earth, the 


CONICKS, that part of the hi 


Similar Cox ie ſections. See the article SM ILAR 
CONIFEROUS, a term applied to ; 


manifeſt, that every regular curvature, like to that of a circle, 
from the circle itſelf to a right line, is a conical curvature, and 
is diſtinguiſhed with its peculiar name, according to the divers 
degrees of that curvature. See Cukvx. 
2”, That the latus rectum of a circle, is double to the diſtance 
from the vertex : that all the latera recta of ellipſes, are in all 
proportions to that diſtance betwixt the double and quadruple, ac- 
cording to their different ſpecies: that the latus rectum of the 
parabola is juſt quadruple of that diſtance ; and, laſtly, that the 
latera recta of hyperbola's are in all proportions beyond the qua- 
druple, according to their various kinds. 

3*. That all diameters in a circle and ellipſis, interſe& one ano- 
ther in the centre of the figure within the ſection: that in the 
parabola they are all parallel amongſt themſelves, and to the axis; 
but that in the hyperbola they interſect one another, but this 
without the ſection, in the common centre of the oppoſite ſect ions. 
4. That the curvature, with reſpect to the focus, in all theſe 
figures, is increaſed. or diminiſhed proportionably, 

her geometry, or geomet 

curves, which conſiders the —_ 1 the "at 4 nant i 


riling from the ſections thereof. See GkoMETRY ; ſee alſo 
_ Cont, and Conc /efion. | 


ſuch trees, ſhrubs, or herbs 
as bear a ſquammous or ſcaly fruit, of a woody 238 — a 


2 approaching to that of a cone; in which there are many 

e and when they are ripe, the ſeveral cells or partitions in 

5 x _ gape or open, and the ſeeds drop out. Of this kind are 
2 


conjundt ion is ſaid to be central. 


ſaid to be partile. 


joined with ſome latitude, the conjunction is ſaid to be apparent. 
Thus, when a right line, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the 


apparent conjunction. See APPARENT, | 
Conjunctions are alſo divided into great and greateſt : great con- 


time from each other; as that of Saturn and Jupiter, which 
happens every twenty years. | 

Greateſt conjunctions are thoſe which happen in times very remote; 
as the conjunction of the three ſuperior planets, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, which only returns once in 500 years. But this di- 
viſion has little place in aſtronomy; being founded on the notion 
of the particular influences, &c. of the heavenly bodies in ſuch 
and ſuch aſpects. See INFLUENCE. | 


Aſtrologers maintain, that the deluge was owing to a conjunction 


of all the planets in Capricorn; and that the conflagration will 
be occaſioned by their conjunction in Cancer: whence they pre- 
tend to foretel the end of the world. 


The conjunction is the firſt, or the principal of all the aſpects; and 


that whence the other aſpects commence; as oppolition is the 


laſt, where they terminate. See AsPECT, and QPPosIT1oNn. 
The moon is in conjunction with the ſun every month. See 
Moon, and MonTH.—Her conjunct ions and oppolitions are cal- 
led by a general name, /yzygies. See SYZYGY, 


the pine, beech, and the like. See PLANT and TREE. 


Eclipſes of the ſun never happen, but when there is a con- 


junction 


If the line paſs wide of the centre of the earth, the conjunction is 


If the bodies do not meet preciſely in the ſame degree, but are 


centres of two planets, does not paſs through the centre of the 
earth; but through the eye of the ſpectator : it is ſaid to be an 


junctions are thoſe which only happen at conſiderable diſtances of 
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| juni of the ſun and moon in the nodes of the ecliptic. See CONNER.—Arx-Connts. See the article ALE-Connth 
elles coal ie ks date in anatomy, wenkie eren, 

ConJuNCTION, in grammar, a particle which expreſſes a relation, | tions in the inner coat, or membrane of the two large int Fs ga- 

| or dependance between words, and phraſes; thus called, becauſe the jejunum and ileum; See IN TESTIN ES. eſtines, 

| ſerving to join, or connect the parts, or members of a diſcourſe. They are formed as the rugæ of the ſtomach, viz. by the ; 

| See PARTICLE, SENTENCE, c. coat's being larger than the outer. See SToMacy, tie inner 

| The conjunction is the ſixth of the eight vulgar parts of ſpeech. Theſe folds, or corrugations, ſome anatomiſts imagine in { 

| See SPEECH, —Conjunttioms render the diſcourſe more ſmooth wir to do the office of valves; by ſtraitning the paſſages Fi q 

| 58. — impeding the motion of their contents : by which 

' 


and fluent; and ſetve very good purpoſes in the argumentative, 
and narrative ſtyle; but muſt ever be omitted where a perſon | means, the lacteals have the more time to imbibe the chyle 
ſpeaks with emotion, as only ſerving to weaken and enervate it. LACTEAL, CHYLE, DIGESTION, &c, - Vie. See 
Boileau obſerves, that nothing gives more warmth and life to a CONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late uſed in Engliſh: it!. 
diſcourſe, than to drop the conjunctions or copulatives: a paſſion, terally denotes a perſon well ſeen and verſed in any thing f - 
t adds he, embarraſſed with conjunctions and uſeleſs particles, loſes | Ing formed of the verb connoitre, to knmw, underfland,—H., 1 
ww | all the fire and vehemence it would get in its progreſs. comes to be uſed in our language for a critick, or perſon e 1 
| Conjunctions are of various kinds. —Copulative or conjunctive Con- thorough judge, or maſter in any way; particularly in ara 
4 JUNCTIONs, are thoſe which expreſs a relation of union, or c of painting, and ſculpture. ers 
ONOID, Conoipes, in geometry, a ſolid body, reſembling 


14 | 
1 compariſon between things: as, and, et; only, tantum; as much NOID | 
| as, tantum quantum; in the ſame manner as, quemadmadum ; nei-] done, except in this, that inſtead of a perfe circle for its baſe 
4 ther more nor leſs, tantundem; inaſmuch as, quippe; not only, but 8 has an ellipſis, or ſome other curve approaching thereto. See 
448 alſo, non modo, ſed etiam, &c. 3 Te I | 5 
= ConJuncTions adverſative, thoſe which expreſs a reſtriction, or c he conoid is produced by the entire circumvolution of a conic 
ection around its axis; and according to the denomination of the 


1 contrariety.— As, but, ſed; nevertheleſs, tamen; although, etiam- Pry 3 2 ; 
8 „i; far from, adio nom. | 0. ion from whence 1t is generated, it is differently denomina- 
ConJuncTons cauſal, thoſe which ſhew that the reaſon of ſome- ted: if, v. gr. the ſolid be produced by the motion of a parabola 
thing is brought. — As, for, nam; becauſe, quia; ſeeing, quippe; 1 called a parabolic conod ; if by that of an hy perbola, an hy- 
(by the rather ſince, es magis quo; inaſmuch as, quatenus. perbolic conoid ; and an elliptic conoid, or a ſpheroid, when produced 
7 Coxjuxcrioxs concluſive, thoſe which denote a conſequence by the rotation of an ellipſis, around one of its axes, See Hy- 
1 drawn, —As, for which reaſon, quapropter; but then, atqui; of PERBOLIC, P ARABOLIC, c. 
48 conſequence, ideoque; ſo that, ita ut, &c. The famous ſolid of the leaſt reſiſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton, M. 
1 ConJjurcTIons conditional, are thoſe which import a condition.— F. atio, and the marquis de PHopital, have demonſtrated to be a 
. As, if, fi; if not, fi minus; on condition that, ea lege ut; provided conoid. See SOLID, and ResISTAN CE. 
14 that, dimmode; incaſe of, fi vero. See CONDITION, and Con- CONOIDES, or CoNnARIUM, is a name given by anatomiſts to 
1 ROY | RW a gland found in the third ventricle of the brain, reſembling a 
1.4 Cox ju Nc IoN continuative, thoſe which expreſs a ſucceſſion, or pine-apple ; whence M. Des Cartes called it pinealis, and fixed 
E continuation of the diſcourſe.— As, in ect, reipſa; even, etiam; there the ſeat of the rational ſoul. See PINEAL gland. 
148 whatever it be, quicquid fit. CONSANGUINITY, the relation of kinſhip, between perſons 
173 ConJUNCTIONs disjundive, thoſe which expreſs a relation of ſepa- | of the fame blood, or ſprung from the ſame root. 
ration or diviſion. — As, neither, nec; whether, five; or, vel, Marriage is prohibited by the church to the fourth degree of c- 
See DIsJUNCTIVE. | ſanguinity, incluſive but by the law of nature, conſanguinity is no 
ConJuUNCTIONs dubitative, thoſe which expreſs ſome doubt, or ſuſ- obſtacle to marriage, except in the direct line. See Decr ts. 
" penſion of opinion.—As, if; that is to ſay, if, &c. Conſanguinity terminates in the ſixth or ſeventh degree, excepting 
Exceptive CONJUNCTIONS are, F it be not, nift ſi; unleſs that, | In the ſucceſſion to the crown; in which caſe, conſanguinity i 
continued to infinity. 
The civilians call fratres conſanguinei, thoſe born of the ſame 


1 — e, Le. 
42 CONTUNCTIVA, tunica, adnata, or albuginea, in anatomy, the f : qe 
4: father; in oppoſition to fratres uterini, who are only born of the 


- 


outermoſt coat, or membrane of the eye; ſo called, becauſe it | 
incloſes all the reſt; or becauſe it faſtens the eye in its orbit. See | ſame mother. See BROTHER. 

According to the common opinion, theſe were not allowed to 
complain of an inofficious teſtament, 1. e. of being diſinherited 


ADNATA, and EYE. | | = 
It is very ſmooth, when ſound, of a white colour, like alabaſter; a - 
[ whence it is ordinarily called the white of the eye. without cauſe ; excepting from the turpitude of the perſon ap- 
1 It is ſaid to have its riſe from the pericranium, and to be only a | Pointed heir in their place. But Van Water endeavours to ſhew 
Continuation of n en thereof Bee PRRICRANIUM, the contrary ; and urges, that the conſanguinei might plead inoff- 
It does not inveſt the globe of the eye intire; but terminates at he „even — the teſtament was not made in favour of a 
the edge of the ſclerotica. See SCLEROTICA, en e eg | : ; . 
It is e with a million of fine veins and arteries, which ne- | CONSCIENCE, Coxscrous ss, in ethicks, a ſecret teſtimony .C 
or judgment of the ſoul, whereby it gives its approbation to 


ver appear, unleſs when the motion of the blood is more than u- Jud: 8 
ſuall goon as in ophthalmia's ; or when the veſſels are more | things it does that are naturally good . and reproaches itſelf for 
Wn. full and diſtended than ordinary, as in drunkenneſs, thoſe that are evil. See JUDGMENT, Goo, and Ev1r. 7 
* | CON JURATI fratres. See the article FRATRES. Or, one IS a _ of the Camry ene, ws concerning 
1 ien ds. characters or ceremonies moral actions; conſidered as it has the knowledge of laws; and 
| CLNTURATROL, . magie® wan, 4 conſequently as conſcious of what is to be done, or not done, 
| 


il ſpirits, tempeſts, &c. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed, or 
eg L 3 ; 2 : with regard to the legiſlator. See MoRaL. BE : 
The Romiſh prieſts pretend to expel devils, by preparing holy In the more popular ſenſe of the word, conſcience is a judgment, 
water in a particular manner, and ſprinkling it over the poſſeſ- _ 2 or my 8 we 3 a RNS 00d or evil. 

. . . nd exorciſms. See ExoR- is makes what we call the :zuner forum, OT tribunal. 
[ns Pas R Some divines maintain, that conſcience is infallible ; and hold it to 
5 f uratim 5 7 ll j : they deny 
| thors make the difference between conjuration and witch- be that immutable law whereby God will judge men: they 
s conſiſt in ie that the former effects its end by prayers, that the underſtanding can be the ſource of errors, and lay then 
and invocation of God's name, &c. to compel the devil to do | all at the door of the will. A man, ſay they, may ſecure him- 
what is defired ; ſo that the conjurer is ſuppoſed to be at war with ſelf from error, by forbearing to judge of things till he _ : 
the devil, and that evil ſpirit to act merely out of conſtraint : clear and diſtin perception thereof. See LIBERTY, ASCENT,C* 
whereas the latter attains its end by an immediate application to Some of the ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between the conſcience 1 
the devil himſelf; and the devil's complaiſance is ſuppoſed to be dent to an action, and that conſequent thereto: the firſt, c : 
the conſequence of ſome compact between them: ſo that the de- antecedent conſcience, determines what is good and what evil ; 1 
vil and the witch have a good underſtanding between them. See conſequently preſcribes what i to be done, and what avoided. 
WITCHCRAFT. | Conſequent conſcience is a kind of ſecondary or reflex judgment 
Both theſe, again, differ from enchantment and 2 in that] with +: to the goodneſs, &c. of things already done or com- 
| theſe latter operate ſecretly, and ſlowly, by ſpells, charms, £c. | mitted, RD cr as it is mate 
1 ; 1 having any conference with | The rule of conſcience is the will of God, fo far as it 
5 __ dos. Sc OT Nm 4 known to us, either by the light of nature, or by that of rere 
we! . I - : . 
* 4 e. See Cox. lation. See REAS0ON, and REVELATION. ET 
A CON, = 8585 EXION, a relation whereby one thing aber r e the Le of this r ule, 9 - 5 of ; 
4 a obtly i or mi : or ſcrupulous, &c. 
7 heres to, or depends on another. rightly informed, Or mf1axen ; firm, ox Wavering, ba 
5 | ey > oli, have ſuch a conne&ion among themſelves, | —With r eſpect to the conformity of our actions to this rule wh 
1 that the latter cannot ſubſiſt without the former. Philoſophers known, conſcience 18 ſaid to be good, or evil, &c. ne 
5 are at a loſs as to the manner of the connection between ſoul and Philoſophers, in lieu of the word conſcience, Which Ie 22 
4A i body; between cauſes and effects, &c. See Sou I, Causs, &c. | priated to theological eee ee 72 og _—_ 9 
144 - tes 4 j joini by they mean an inner ſentiment of a thing, 
7 ConnecTion, or continuity in the drama, conſiſts in the joining ee, 3 Kraul 1 diſtinct notion,—In this ſenſe, they fit 


of the ſeveral ſcenes together. See CONTINUUM. | e aſſured of thee 
es of an act ſucceed one another immediatel that we do not know our own ſoul, n nou, 
When the ſcenes Y » Ss falf coſe. 


| | and are ſo joined as that the tage is never left empty, the conne- therwiſe than by 
= ZHimis ſaid to be obſerved. See "TRAGEDY, Oc. See ExISTENCE, x 


CON 


hiſtory, u 


CON 


CONSCRIPT, CoNsCRIPTUS, 2 popular term in the Roman | The effect is ſo ſenſible, as even to come under the phyſicians 


ſed in ſpeaking of ſenators, who were called conſcript] cognizance : thus, the ſtone in the bladder, by vellicating the fi- 


hi; by reaſon their names were written in] bres there, will pain and draw them ſo much into ſpaſms, as to 
5 e 25 the ſenate. See SENATOR, and] affect the coats of the bowels in the ſame manner, by the inter- 
the Tr 7 


PAT RES. 


mediation of nervous threads, and make a colic there; and alſo 


f . tells us, that when Brutus filled up the places extend their twitches ſometimes as far as the ſtomach, and occa- 
1 ea off by Tarquin, with others choſen out of ſion grievous vomitings: the remedy, therefore, in ſuch caſes, 
2 5 re thoſe new ſenators had the appellation given | is to regard the part originally affected, how remote and grie- 
ON ye: ec coſeripti. But it is certain, that in after-times, | vous ſoever may be the conſequences and ſymptoms in other 
geeks ſenators were called patres conſcripti without any diſtin- | places, 


on 


The fifth conjugation of nerves branched to the parts of the eve, 


con. 8 : 3 - avart an th thoſe of h h, ch ks l d 3 adja- 

act of converting, or ſetting apart any | the ear, thoſe of the mouth, cheeks, præcordia, and parts adja 

anne _n to a plous 2 with certain ce- cent, &c. is ſuppoſed by n it be the 21 of that 
p 7 | 


remonies, prayers, benedictions, &c. appropriate thereto. 


extraordinary conſent between thoſe parts. Hence it is, that a 


1 ſe of facrilege and profanation, which | ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt, excites the appetite, and affects the 
os > pete} * hs 4 purpoſe, to a pro- glands and parts of the mouth; that a ſhametul thing ſeen or 


fane and popular one. See SACRILEGE. 


heard, affects the cheeks with bluſhes; on the contrary, if it 


| tes a church, or a chalice; the pope conſe- | pleaſe, it affects the præcordia, and excites the muſcles of the 
ſaber * debs, &c. Fu grants indulgences to thoſe mouth and face to laughter; if it grieve, it affects the glands of 


who bear them about them with devotion. 


the eyes, ſo as to occaſion tears, and the mulcles of the face, put- 


en or dedication of a church, is an epiſcopal cere- ting them into an aſpect of erying. 
=D „ in a opt number of denedictions, with aſper- | Dr. Willis, quoted by Mr. Derham, imputes the pleaſure of 
cas and unctions of chriſm, &c. on the walls, both withinſide | kiſſing, and its effects in exciting love, and even lechery, to this 


and without, See CHURCH. 


pair of nerves; which being branched both to the lips and the ge- 


ti rſons, temples, altars, veſtments, | nital parts, when the former are affected, an irritation is occa- 
W Os. p 2 and al the ceremonies thereof are ſioned in the latter: and Dr. Sachs judges it to be from the con- 
preſcribed under the old law. Under the new law, when thoſe | ſent of the labia uteri with the labia oris, that a breeding lady, 
conſecrations relate to men, and are performed by appointment | frighted with the fight of ſcabby lips, had puſtules of the like 
of Jeſus Chriſt, they are properly called ordinations ; excepting | kind broke out in the labia uteri. | 
thoſe performed to biſhops and kings, which {till retain the name | CONSEQUENCE, in philoſophy, the concluſion of a reaſoning, 
of conſecration, See BIsHoOp, and KING 3 ſee alſo OR DINATION. or argument. See CONCLUSION. 
Thoſe which only conſiſt in a ceremony inſtituted by the] The two premiſes of a ſyllogiſm being granted, the conſequence 
church, are more properly called benedi&ions. See BENEDIC-| muſt alſo be granted. See SYLLOGISM. 


TION. 


In a more reſtrained ſignification, conſequence is uſed for the rela- 


When they regard churches, altars, veſſels, &c. they are ſtrictly | tion or connection between two propoſitions, whereof one fol- 


called dedications. See DEDICATION. 


lows, or is inferred from the other. Thus: It is an animal, and 


ConstcRATION is particularly uſed for the benediction of the ele- | therefore feels. 


ments in the euchariſt. See EUCHARIST. 


The Romaniſts define it, the converſion of the bread and wine] ſomething deduced or gathered from a preceding argumentation. 
into the real body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt : and that this is the | See ConcLuson, &e. | 
ſentiment of their church, is evident from the prieſt's elevating | An enthymeme only contains two propoſitions, the antecedent, 
the hoſt immediately after conſecration, for the people to adore it. | and ſzquela, or conſequent : if the antecedent be abſurd, the con- 


See ELEVATION, &c. 


ſequent muſt be ſo tov. See ENTHYMEME. 


There is a great controverſy between the Latin and Greek | ConsxquenT, in a more preciſe ſenſe, is uſed for the propoſition 


churches, touching the words of conſecration : the common o- 


which contains the concluſion, conſidered in itſelf, and without 


pinion among the Romaniſts, agreeable to St. Thomas and the any regard to the antecedent: in which ſenſe, the conſequent 


ſchoolmen, is, that the conſecration of the bread and wine con- 
ſiſts in theſe words, This is my body; this is my blood. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, attribute the change of the elements to 4 cer- 
tain prayer which they call the invocation of the Holy Ghoft, re- 
hearſed after the words this is my body, this is my blood, which the 
Greeks maintain are only neceſſary in the proceſs of the conſecra- 
tion, as they contain the hiſtory of the inſtitution ; not as they 


contribute any thing to the change. 


may be true, though the conſequence be falſe. | 

For inſtance; virtue ought to be rewarded ; therefore tempe- 
rance is a virtue. See PROPOSIT ION. | - 

CoxsE ENT of @ ratio, in arithmetick, the latter of the two 
terms of a ratio; or that to which the antecedent is referred. 
See RAT10, and PROPORTION, 


Thus, in a: b, or à to b, b is the conſequent, a the antecedent, 
See ANTECEDENT. 


CONSEQUENT, the laſt propoſition of an argument; being 


. CONSECRATION, among medaliſts, is the ceremony of the apo- 


CONSERVATIVE Suture. See the article SUTURE. 


theoſis of an emperor ; or his tranſlation into heaven, and re- | CONSERVATOR, an officer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity and pre- 


ception among the gods: the proceſs whereof, ſee under Apo- 
THEOSIS, , 

On medals, the conſecration is thus repreſented ; on one fide is the 
emperor's head, crowned with laurel, ſometimes veiled, and the 
inſcription gives him the title of divus: on the reverſe is a tem- 
ple, a buſtum, an altar, or an eagle taking its flight towards 


heaven, either from off the altar, or from a cippus: at other |. 


times the emperor is ſeen in the air, born up by the eagle; the | 


ſervation of the privileges granted ſome cities, and communities z 
or, a perſon who has a commiſſion to judge of, and decide, the 
differences ariſing among them. See ApvocarE. | 

In moſt catholick univerſities, there are two conſervators; the 
conſervator of royal privileges, or thoſe granted by kings; and 
the conſervator af apoſtolical privileges, or thoſe granted by the 


pope. | 
The firſt takes cognizance of perſonal and mixt cauſes, between 


inſcription always, CoxsE CRATIO. 


Theſe are the uſual ſymbols: yet on the reverſe of that of Anto- | 
ninus, is the Antonine column,—[n the apotheoſis of empreſles, | 


inſtead of an eagle is a peacock. 


For the honours rendered theſe princes after death, they were 
explained by the words conſecratis, pater, divus, and deus. 
Sometimes, around the temple or altar are put, memoria felix, or 


memorie eterng : for princeſſes, eternitas, and ſideribus recepta; 
on the fide of the head, dea, or ©za. 


CONSECT ARY, a propoſition that follows, or is deduced from 
ſome preceding definition, lemmata, axioms, concluſions, or the 


like.—Some rather chuſe to call it a conſequence ; and others a co- 
rollary, &c. See COnSEQUENT, &c. 


CONSECUTIVELY, ConszcuT1ve, in the ſchool-philoſophy, 


is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to antecedently, and ſometimes to | 


2 or cauſalh. 

hus, ſay the ſchoolmen, the corruption of one thing is the ge- 
neration of another, not ectiveh, but conſecutively : that is, 
ſince matter cannot be without form, it is neceſſary that the ge- 
neration of one thing follow upon the corruption of another. 
ONSENT of parts, in the animal ceconomy, a certain agree- 
ment, or ſympathy, by means whereof, when one part is imme- 
diately affected, another, at a diſtance, becomes affected in like 
manner, See SYMPATHY. 


This mutual accord, or conſent, is doubtlek effected by the com- 


the regents, ſtudents, &c, and the latter of ſpiritual matters 
between eccleſiaſticks. 
Antiently, there were appointed conſervators of treaties of peace 
between princes; which conſervators became judges of the in- 
fractions made on a treaty, and were charged with the procuring 
ſatisfaction to be made. Theſe were uſually the feudataries of 
the ſeveral powers. 
In lieu of conſervators, princes now have recourſe to other 
indifferent princes to guarantee their treaties. See Guar an- 
TEE. : 
CoNSERVATOR of the peace, in our antient cuſtoms, was a perſon 
who had an eſpecial charge, by virtue of his office, to ſee the 
king's peace kept, See Peace, 
Till the erection of juſtices of the peace by king Edward III. 
there were ſeveral perſons who by common law were intereſted 
in keeping the ſame: ſome having that charge as incident to o- 
ther offices; others ſimply, or of itſelf, called cuſtodes, or conſer- 
vators of the peace. See JUsTICE. | | 
The chamberlain of Cheſter is ſtill a conſervator in that county; 
and petty conſtables are, by the common law, conſervators, &c. 
in the firſt ſenſe. | | 
CONSERVATORY, in gardening. See Gre en- Houſe. 
CONSERVE, in pharmacy and confeRtionry, a dry confect, or 
form of medicine, or food, contrived to preſerve the flowers, 
leaves, roots, peels, or fruits of ſeveral ſimples, as near as poſſi- 
ble to what they were when freſh gathered; and to give them an 


merce of the nerves, and their artful diſtribution and ramifica- 
v 2 heut the body. See NERVE. 3 


agreeable taſte, See ConFecrT. 
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Phyſicians, under che name of conſerves, commonly comprehend 
all kinds of confects of flowers, fruits, roots, ſeeds, barks, &c. 
both liquid and dry. 


Conſerves are made 
ſugar ; viz. a triple quantity thereof to thoſe which are moſt 


moiſt, and corruptible, and a double quantity to ſuch as are leaſt 
ſo. See SUGAR. | 

Thus, e. gr. to make conſerve of roſes, roſemary flowers, ſage 
flowers, or the like; they pound them in a ſtone mortar, and 
when pounded, put to them fine ſugar, in a glaſs cloſe ſtopped up. 
For fruits, as currants, &c, they ſet them on the fire to make 
them yield their juice, then drain and ſtrain them, and thicken 
what comes from them over the fire, and add it to the ſugar. 

CONSIDERATION, in law, the material cauſe, or quid pro quo 

of any contract, and without which no contract is obligatory or 
binding. See CoN T RACT, PacrT, &c. 
This conſideration is either expreſſed ; as if a man bargain to give 
ten guineas for a horſe: or implied, when the law itſelf enforces 
a conſideration ; as if a man coming into an inn, take meat, drink, 
and lodging for himſelf and horſe, the law preſumes he intends to 
pay for them, though there be no expreſs contract between him 
and his hoſt ; and if he diſcharge not the houſe, the hoſt may 
ſtop his horſe. See As$UMPSIT. 

CONSIGNMENT, or Cons16naT1on, the depoſiting any ſum 
of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in ſure hands; either 
by order of a court of juſtice, in order to their being delivered to 
the perſons to whom they are adjudged; or voluntarily, in order 
to their being remitted to the perſons they belong to, or ſent to 

the places they are deſtined for. See DEPosITE. | 

ConsIGNMENT of Goods, is the delivering, or making them over 
to another. — Thus, goods are ſaid to be con/igned to a factor, 
when they are ſent to him to be ſold, &c. or when a factor ſends 
back goods to his principal, they are ſaid to be conſgned to him. 
See FACTOR, 

Cons1MI1L1Caſu. See the article Caso. 

CONSISTENCE, a ſtate of reſt, wherein things capable of 
growth, or decreaſe, continue for ſome time at a ſtand, without 
either. 

The term is particularly uſed with regard to trees, for the acme, 
or age beyond which they do not grow, and yet at which they do 
not decline. See TREE, c. | 

Thus we diſtinguiſh three ſtates or ſtages of a tree; its growth, 
conſiſtence, and return: and theſe are common to all trees, even 
fruit- trees. 

The canſiſtence of an oak, is from 50 to 160 years: ſome, how- 
ever, hold that their conſſſtence only commences from 100 years; 
aſſerting that they grow till that time, and that they continue in 
that ſtate of perfection to 200 years of age. 

Cons1sTENCE, in phyſicks, is that ſtate of a body wherein its 

component particles are ſo connected, or intangled among them- 

ſelves, as not to ſeparate or recede from each other. See Co- 
HESION. 
Conſiſtence only differs from continuity in this, that conſiſtence im- 
plies a regard to motion or reſt, which continuity does not ; it 
being ſufficient to denominate a thing continuous, that its parts are 
contiguous to each other, See CONTINUITY. 

ConsIsTENCE is particularly uſed with regard to bodies conſidered | 
as they are more ſoft, or more hard, more liquid, or more dry. 
See HaRDNEss, FLUIDITY, Sc. 

Forms of medicines, as electuaries, lambatives, bolus's, ſyrups, 
unguents, Sc. differ chiefly in canſfſience. See ELECTUARY, &c, 

CONSISTENT Bodies, is a term much uſed by Mr. Boyle for 
ſuch as we ordinarily call firm, or fixt bodies; in oppoſition to 

fluid ones. See FIxIT Y, FIRMNES, and FLU1DITY. 

That author has a particular eſſay of the atmoſphere of conſiſtent 
bodies ; wherein he ſhews, that all, even ſolid, hard, ponderous, 
and fixed bodies, do exhale or emit effluvia to a certain ſpace all 
around them. See ATMOSPHERE, EFFLUVIA, &c. 

CONSISTORIAL Advocate. See the article ADvoCATE. 

CONSISTORV, * or Roman ConssToRY, denotes the college of 
cardinals ; or the pope's ſenate, and council, before whom judi- 

_ ciary cauſes are pleaded. See Col Lk OE. 

* Du Cange derives the word from confiftorium, i.e. locus ubi con- 


fiftitur ; uſed chiefly for a veſtible, gallery, or antechamber, 
where the courtiers wait for admiſſion; and called a conſiſtente 


multitudine. 
The con/i/tory is the firſt court, or tribunal of Rome: it never 


meets but when the pope pleaſes to convoke it : the pope pre- 
ſides in it in perſon, mounted on a magnificent throne, and ha- 
bited in his pontificalia; on the right are the cardinal-biſhops 
and prieſts, and on the left the cardinal-deacons. See CAR Di- 
NAL. : 
The place where it is held, is a large hall in the apoſtolical pa- 
lace, where princes and embaſſadors of kings are received. 
The other prelates, protonotaries, auditors of the rota, and other 
officers, are ſeated on the ſteps of the throne; the courtiers fit on 
the ground; embaſſadors on the right, and conf/orial and fiſcal 
advocates behind the cardinals. 
Beſides the publick con//fory, there is allo a private one, held in 
a retired chamber, called the chamber of papegay ; the pope's 
throne here being only raiſed two ſteps high, 


by beating up the thing to be preſerved, with | 


collected, and called /entenc 

all bulls for biſhopricks, abbies, 8 =_ 
Hence ern aqua and abbies, are ſaid to be conſiflorial z; 

2 7 5 „they muſt be propoſed in the conſi/tory, the a = 
paid to the pope, and his bulls taken, See ENEFICE ae dh 
Antiently they were elective; but by the concordat which abo 


liſhes elections, they are appointed to be 
lone, on the nomination of = ee collated by the Pope a- 


ConsIsTORY was alſo the name of a ons 'G 5 
where he ſat in perſon, and heard cauſes: the m 2 
= court were called comites. See Count, en 
ONSISTORY is alſo uſed among the reformed, for a coun 
: — = miniſters and elders, to regulate their af, 
ONSISTORY, or Court Chriſtian, in the Engli : 
of eccleſiaſtical perſons, 2 place of N wy * "ap 
1 ſpiritual court. See CourrT. enn 
very archbiſhop and biſhop has a con/i/tory-c . 
chancellor or commiſlary, ther in en Arm rj ny 
iſle, or portico belonging thereto; or in ſome other bi wn. 
1 his Tre for eccleſiaſtical cauſes. N 
e Ipiritual court was antiently, in the time o tons. 10 

ed with the county or ade EN and of * „ 8 4 

conſiſtory court, as divided from thoſe courts, is found i : "a 

of the conqueror, quoted by my lord Coke. See Cov ary pray 

9 one of the places in rhetorick, wherein tlie 
er 4 5 8 e rome and moderate the grief, or concern of 

In conſolation, a principal regard is to be had to the ci 

and relations of the pa * Scaliger conſiders * 

well, de arte poetica. The conſolator, ſays he, is either a ſu — 

* an inferior, or an equal; with regard, either to eee 

c honour, wealth, wiſdom, or age. Now, Livia is to comfort O. 

vid, in a manner very different from that wherein Ovid comforts 

Livia. Thus, as to authority, a father and ſon, Cicero and 

; Pompey, are to conduct their conſolations very differently: ſo in 

C wealth ; as if a client ſhould undertake to comfort Craſſus: in 

© wiſdom; as when Seneca comforts Polybius and his mother: 25 

to age, there needs no examples. | 

A ſuperior may interpoſe his authority, and may even chide: 

* a wiſe man may even diſpute ; ſentences will become him, An 

inferior is to ſhew reſpect and affection, and own he had this 

from ſome wiſe or learned perſon : an equal to appeal to their 
common friendſhip.” | 
CONSOLE,* in architecture, a part or member projecting in 

manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder- piece; ſerving to ſupport a 

corniche, buſt, vaſe, beam, little vault, or the like. See Tab. 

Architecture, hg. 51. 
* 'The word is derived from the Frenclrconſo/ider, to 

Sc. agreeable to the office of this member. 

Conſoles are alſo, upon occaſion, called mutules, modlillions, &c. 

according to their form. See MuTUL E, &c, 

Some of them are ſtriated or fluted ; others in form of cartouches; 

others have drops, in the manner of triglyphs. 

Vitruvius calls all thoſe of gates prothyrides ; of thyra, gate. See 

PROTHYR1s.—Thoſe made of the end of a plank of wood, cut 

triangular-wiſe, are called ancones. See ANco. 

Conſoles are frequently uſed as keys of arches, projecting out, to 

ſupport a vaſe, or other ornament. See KEV. 

CONSOLIDATION,* in law, the combining and uniting two 
benefices into one. See UNION, BENEFICE, c. 

*The term is borrowed from the civil law; where it properly 
ſignifies an union of the poſſeſſion, or occupation, with th: 
property.— Thus, if a man have by legacy zſum fructum fund, 
and afterwards buy the property, or fee · ſimple of the heir; this 
is called a conſolidation. | 


poſed and paſſed 


tine, 
this 


cil Or aſ. 
Irs, diſci- 


reunite, join, 


ConsoLIDAT1oN, in medicine, the action of uniting broken bones 


or the lips of wounds, by means of conſolidating remedies, as the! 
are called; which cleanſing with a moderate heat and force, te 
king corruption out of the wounds, and preſerving the temper: 
ture of the parts, cauſe the nouriſhment to be fitly applied to tie 
part affected. See WounD, and FRACTURE. 


CONSONANCE, in muſick, is ordinarily uſed in the fame ſenſe 


with concord, viz. for the union or agreement of two ſounds pro- 
duced at the ſame time, the one grave, the other acute; which 
mingling in the air, in a certain proportion, occaſion an accoi- 
agreeable to the ear. See CONCORD. ; 
Dr. Holder, on this principle, defines conſonancy, * A paſſage o 
© ſeveral tunable ſounds through the medium, frequently mix 
© and uniting in their undulated motions, cauſed by the well pio, 
« portioned commenſurate vibrations of the ſonorous bodies, al 
« conſequently arriving ſmooth, and ſweet, and pleaſant to the 
6 ear; as, on the contrary, diſſonancy, he maintains to ariſe from 
« diſproportionate motions of ſounds, not mixing, but jar - 
l ba as they paſs, and arriving in the ear grating and offen- 
© five. 

Which notion of a conſonance, exactly 
have already laid down for a concord. 
thors confound the two together: though ſo 
curate diſtinguiſh them ; making conſonance to 
implies, a mere ſounding of two or more notes 


quadrates with that he 
Accordingly, moſt au- 
me of the mores” 
be what the Vol“ 


oy 
to ether, or An 
2 fant 


No body is here admitted but the cardinals, whoſe opinions are 


CON 


ſame time; in r f to the motion of thoſe ſounds in 
u, or one after 0 
124 ed, the two notions coincide; for two notes, thus played 
in conſonance, conſtitute a concord ; and two notes that pleaſe the 
ear in conſonance, will likewiſe pleaſe it in ſucceſſion. | 
Notes in conſonance conſtitute harmony, as notes in ſucceſſion me- 
hay. See HARMONY, and ME LOD y ; fee alſo Tune. 
In the popular ſenſe, conſonances are either femple, or compound, 
&c. The moſt perfect conſonance is uniſon; though many, both 
among the antients and moderns, diſcard it from the number of 
conſonances; as conceiving conſonance an agreeable mixture of dif- 
ferent ſounds, grave and acute; not a repetition of the ſame 
ſound. See UN150N. 
The ſecond conſenance is the octave; then the fifth, the fourth, 
the thirds, and the ſixths: the reſt are multiples, or repetitions 
of theſe. See OcTaAvE, c. ö 

Cox so AN E, in grammar, denotes a like cadence, or cloſe of 
words, periods, &c. See CADENCE. ls : 
Conſmances are ordinarily faults in diſcourſe, eſpecially in Engliſh 

proſe: though the ancients make a figure of them, which they 
call $uororrAgurey, Too great a conſonancy in the rhymes has al- 
ways an ill effect. 

CONSONANT, * a letter which produces no found alone, or 
without ſome other letter, either vowel or conſonant, joined a- 
long with it. See LETTER. | 

* And hence the name con, ſonant, q. d. gue ſonant cum alia. 

A conſenant, conſidering it philoſo frically, is nothing elſe but the 

modification of a ſound, produced by means of the organs of the 

voice, not a production of ſound itſelf: thus, v. gr. the ſounds 
ſignified by the characters a, e, i, o, u, &c. are differently mo- 
dified when we ſay ab, than when we ſay ac or ca, ad or da; 
and thoſe modifications are called conſonants. 

The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels and conſonants. 
See VowEL.—Conſonants, again, are divided into ſingle, as b, h, 
n, q, &c. and double, as x in axillary. correſponding to the & of 
the Greeks. See DovBL E-Letter. | 

Conſonants, again, are divided into liquid, as l, r, in, n; and 
mute, as b, d, and the reſt, which make no ſound at all without 
a vowel. See Liquid, Murs, &c. 

But the moſt natural diviſion of conſonants is that of the Hebrew 
grammarians ; who have been imitated therein by the gramma- 
rians of other oriental languages: theſe divide the conſonants into 
five claſſes, with regard to the five principal organs of the voice; 
which all contribute, it is true, but one more notably than the 
reſt, to certain modifications, which make five general kinds of 
conſonants. Each kind, or claſs, comprehends ſeveral conſonants, 
which reſult ſrom the different degrees of the ſame modification, 
or from the different motions of the ſame organs. 

Theſe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, and lips; 


whence the five claſſes of conſonants are denominated guttural, 


palatal, lingual, dental, and labial, See GUTTURAL, PALA- 
TAL, Sc. 
We account ſixteen conſonants in the Engliſh alphabet, wiz. b, 
c, d, 5 g, &, l m, n, p, q, r, ſ t, x, z; to which there are three 
others to be added, viz. the h, the 7 conſonant, and v conſonant, 
which makes the whole number of _— nineteen: one where- 
of is guttural, viz. the aſpirate Y; five palatal, viz. c, as when 
pronounced before a, o, and u, as in cavern, corn, curioſity ; g, 
as in geneva; j conſonant, in julep; & in kernel ; and ꝗ in query. 
The four lingual conſonants are d, l, u, t; the four dental, are r, 
5, x, x, the three laſt whereof are hiſſers: and five labial, b, f, 
72, p, and v conſonant, | 
With regard to which diviſion, it may be obſerved, that though 
theg be modified in three different manners, as it comes before 
an a, an o, or a u; yet it is ſtill a conſonant of the palate ; that 
the j conſonant differs in nothing but its figure from the g before 
e or i; that & has the ſame pronunciation with the c; that x 
comprehends the ſound of two letters in its ſound, viz. c or K, 
and / or another c, as in Alexander, and Alexis, which we pro- 
nounce as if wrote Alecſander, and Aleccis, or Alecſis; and that 
the c before an e or i, is no conſonant of the palate, becauſe in that 
on 5 loſes its proper ſound, and aſſumes the hiſſing ſound of 
the /. 
The abbot Dangeau thinks the nature of the diviſion of the He- 
brew grammarians very reaſonable; but does not acquieſce in 
the diſtribution they have made of them: to find a natural and 
Juſt diviſion of the conſonants, he obſerves, no regard muſt be 
had to the characters that repreſent them; nor any thing be con- 
_— but their ſound, or the modification they give the 
ound. | 
On this principle, the ſame author finds in the French, five Ja- 
bial conſmants, b, p, v, f, and m; five palatal ones, d, fog, hn; 


four hiſſers, i, x, j, ch; two liquids, I and 7; two that run into 


and mix with each other, as J U and 2n; which laſt, however, 
is peculiar to the French language; and the 5 aſpirate. 

He adds, 1. That m and u are properly two naſal conſonants; the 
”, a b paſſed through the noſe, and the u a d, in like manner, 
pronounced through the noſe; and in effect, people in a cold 
pronounce barket for market, deed for need, &c. 


2", That among the conſonants, ſome are weak, others firong ; 


their difference conſiſting in this, that the former are preceded 
with a ſmall emiſſion of the voice which ſoftens them; which 
the latter have not. The weak are 6, c, d, g, 2, i; the ſtrong, 
„Je t, 4, % cb. 5 | Lg 
t may be here obſerved, that when we ſpeak of a perſon's talk- 
ing through the noſe, it muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe quite diffe- 
rent from what the words ſeem naturally to import: ſince the 
noſe in this caſe concurs leſs to the pronunciation than when we 
do not ſpeak through the noſe; in regard the air not being able 
to make its way through the noſe; is returned into the mouth, 
where it forms a dull obtuſe ſound, called naſal. See Voice. 
From the whole we may conclude, that the exceſs of conſonants 
in one language above another only conſiſts in this, that there 
are more modifications of ſound received and eſtabliſhed in the 
one than the other : for all men having the ſame organs; may 
form the ſame modifications ; ſo that it is entirely owing to cu- 
ſtom, nothing to nature, that the Engliſh have not the $ of the 
Greeks, the ain and heth of the Hebrews, the ch of the Ger- 
mans, the gn of the French, the g/ of the Italians, the /! of the 
Welch, &c. | 
Alfo, that the Chineſe have nor, the Iroquois no labial conſonants, 
the Hurons abundance of aſpirates, and the Arabs and Georgians 
abundance of double conſonants : which laſt is owing to this, that 
they make ſeveral organs concur ſtrongly and equally to the mo- 
dification of a ſound; whereas, in the reſt, only one organ is 
moved very ſtrongly and ſenſibly, and the reſt weakly. 
It is hence alſo viſible, that in all languages the aſpirates, or gut- 
tural letters, are real conſonants ; ſince the throat modihes the 
ſound as much as the palate, tongue, or lips. See AsPIRATE. 
Laſtly, to find all the conſonants that may be formed in any lan- 
guage; there needs nothing but to obſerve all the modifications 
that the ſounds of ſpeech will admit of, by which we ſhall have 
all the conſonants practicable. 
CONSORT, in muſick. See the article CONCERT. 
QUEEN-ConsoRT. See the article QUEEN. | 
CONSPIRACY, in law, is taken for a combination or confederacy 
to do ſomething evil, or illegal : though in the original ſenſe of 
the word, and in its uſe in other languages, it ſignifies an azree- 
ment, either for good, bad, or matters indifferent. See Cox- 
FEDERACY, | 
In our ſtatutes and law-books, conſpiracy, in a general ſenſe, is 
frequently confounded with maintenance, and chumparty. See 
MAINTENANCE, and CHAMPARTY. 
ConsPIRACY, in its ſpecial ſignification, is uſed for a confederacy 
of two, at leaſt, falſly to indict one, or procure one to be in- 
dicted of felony. See INDICTMENT. | 
The puniſhment of this conſpiracy, at the king's ſuit, anticntly 
was: that the party attainted loſe his frank-law; to the end that 
he may not be impanneled on juries, and the like ; that his lands, 
goods, and chattels be eſtreated ; his trees raſed, and his body 
committed to priſon. 
Even conſpiracies, or combinations in caſes of leſs moment, as 
thoſe of victuallers, touching ſelling of victual, ſhall be grievouſly 
puniſhed. 37 Hen. VIII. 
CONSPIRING powers, in mechanicks, are all ſuch as act in di- 
rections not oppoſite to one another. See PowER, and Mc - 
TION. 
CONSTABLE.* Lord High ConsTABLE, is an antient officer of 
the crown, now diſuſed in England, but ftill ſubſiſting in France, 
where the conſtable commands the mareſchals, and is the firſt 
officer in the army. = 
Some derive the word from the Saxon, and make it originally 
ſignify the tay, or hold of the koning, or king: others, with 
more probability, derive it from comes ſtabuli, the maſter of the 
ſtables, or perhaps of the horſe, and ſuppoſe that the dignity 
which at firſt was civil, in time became military, and the maſter 
of the ſtables made general of the army. See Mas TER. 


The function of the conſtable of England, conſiſted in the care of 


war. To the court of the conſtable and that of the marſhals, be- 
longed the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms without the 
realm, and combats, blaſonry of arms, &c, within it. See 
MARSHAL. | | 

The firſt con/table of England was created by the conqueror: the 
office continued hereditary till the thirteenth of Henry VIII. 
when it was laid aſide, as being ſo powerful as to become trouble- 
ſome to the king. Since that time, the conſtable is only created 
occaſionally. 

From tho 
derived thoſe inferior ones, ſince called the con/tables of hundreds 
and franchiſes; firſt ordained in the thirteenth year of Edward J. 
by the ſtatute of Wincheſter; which for the conſervation of 
the peace, and view of armour, appointed that two con/tables 
ſhould be choſe in every hundred and franchiſe. See HunDRED, 
and FRANCHISE. | 

Theſe are what we now call conſlabularii capitales, or high conſta- 
bles; in regard, continuance of time and increaſe of people, &c. 
have ned others of like nature, but inferior authority, in 
every town, called petty-con/tables, or ſub-conſtabularii.— The 
appointing of a petty-con/?able belongs to the lords of divers man- 
nors, jure feuds. 3 


Beſides 


the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, and matters of 


mighty magiſtrates, the canſlables of England, are 
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Beſides theſe, we have con/tables denominated 
places, as conſtable of the Tower, of Dover-caſile, 
caſtle, of the caſtle of Caernarvan, and many other o 


of Wales; whoſe office is 
or governors of caſtles, See TOWER, CASTELLAN, Sc. 


Provoſt of the CONSTABLE, See PROVOST. 
CONSTANT winds. See the article WIND. 
CONSTAT, in law, a certificate given out of the court of exche- 


CONSTELLATION, in aftronomy, an aſſemblage or ſyſtem * 


 Grus, Indus, Paw, Piſcis auſtralis, Piſcis volans, Toucan, Hy- 


Lynx; under the tail of Urſa major, Canes venatici, &c. 
In theſe conſtellations, the ſtars are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed by that 


them further by the letters of the Greek alphabet : and many of 
feet of Bootes; Gemina, or Lucida, in the Corona ſeptentrionalis; 


in the forehead of the Bull: Caſtor and Pollux in the heads of Ge- 


The Greek and Roman poets, from the ancient theology, give 


ftellations, or at leaſt their names. 7 
Bede, inſtead of the profane names and figures 


of the twelve con/? 


CON 


from particular 
of Windſor- 
the caſtles 


the ſame with that of the Caſtellani, 


quer, of all that there is upon record relating to any matter in 


ueſtion. ; 
tis alſo uſed for an exemplificatio 
letters patent, 


n, or copy of the inrolment of 


ſeveral ſtars, expreſſed and repreſented under the name and fi- 
alſo an aſteriſm. See 


e of ſome animal or other thing; called 
TAR, 
The antients portioned out the firmament into ſeveral parts, or 
conſtellations; reducing a certain number of ſtars under the repre- 
the imagination and 


ſentation of certain images, in order to aid ; 
the memory to conceive and retain their number, difpoſition, and 


even to diſtinguiſh the virtues which they attributed to them: in 
which ſenſe a man is faid to be born under a happy conſtellation, 
i. e. under a happy configuration of the heavenly bodies. 

The diviſion of the heavens into conſtellations is very antient; and 
for ought appears, as old as aſtronomy itſelf; at leaſt, it was 
known to the moſt antient authors extant, whether ſacred or 
profane. In the moſt antient book of Job, mention is made of 
the names of ſome of them; witneſs that ſublime expoſtulation, 
Canſt thou reftrain the ſweet influence of the Pleiades, or looſen the 
bands of Orion? And the ſame may be obſerved of the oldeſt a- 
mong the heathen writers Homer and Heſiod. 
The diviſion of the antients only took in the viſible firmament, 
or ſo much as came under their notice: this they diſtributed into 
48 conſtellations; twelve whereof took up the zodiack: the names 
they gave them are Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpius, Sagittarius, Aquarius, Capricornus, Piſces : from 
whence the ſigns of the ecliptick and zodiack, take their names; 
though now no longer contiguous to the con/tellatiens which de- 
nominate them. See SIGN. 1 | 
The other ſtars, on the northern fide of the zodiack, were diſ- 
poſed into 21 con/tellations, viz. Urſa major and minor, Draco, 
Cepheus, Bootes, Corona Septentrionalis, Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, 
Caſſupeia, Perſeus, Andromeda, Triangulum, Auriga, Pegaſus, 
Equuleus, Delphinus, Sagitta, Aquila, Ophiuchus or Serpentarius 
and Serpens to which have been ſince added Antinous, and Coma 
Berenices. 

The ſtars on the ſouthern ſide of the zodiack, were diſtributed 
into 15 con/tellations; their names, Cetus, Eridanus fluvius, Lepus, 
Orion, Canis Major and Minor, Argo, Hydra, Crater, Corvus, 
Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Corona meridionalis, and Piſcis auſtra- 
lis : to which have been ſince added twelve others; wiz. Phenix, 


arus, and Xipias. See each conſtellation, and the flars contained 
in it, under its proper head, AR1Es, TAURUS, &c. 
Of theſe con/tellations, the 15 laſt, with the greateſt part of Argo 
navis, Centaurus, and Lupus are not viſible in our horizon. 
The other ſtars, not comprehended under theſe con/tellations, yet 
vifible to the naked eye, the ancients called informes, or ſporades, 


ſome whereof the modern aſtronomers, have ſince reduced into 


new figures, or con/tellations. See INFORMEs and SPORADES. 
Thus, Hevelius, v. gr. between Leo and Urſa major, makes Leo 
minor; and between Urſa minor and Auriga, over Gemini, makes 


part of the image wherein they are found. Bayer diſtinguiſhes 


them, again, have peculiar names, as Arfurus, between the 


Palilitium, in the Bull's eye; Pleiades in the back, and Hyades 


mini; Capella, with the Hædi in the ſhoulder of Auriga; Regu- 
lus, or Cor Leonis; Spica Virginis in the hand, and Vindemiatrix in 
the ſhoulder of Virgo; Antares, or Cor Scorpii; Fomahaut, in the 
mouth of Piſcis auſtralis; Regel, in the foot of Orion; Sirius, in 
the mouth of Canis major; and the pole-/ar, the laſt in the tail 
of Urſa minor. See SIRIUS, &c. | | | 


us wild and romantick fables about the origin of the con/tellations; 
which may be ſeen in Hyginus, Natalis Comes, and Ricciolus. 
Hence, ſome' out of a vain zeal, rather than any love for the 
ſcience, have been moved to alter either the figures of the con- 


Thus, venerable 
-llations of the zodiack, ſubſtituted thoſe of the 


twelve apoſtles; whoſe example being followed by Julius Schil- 
lerus, in 1627, he compleated the reformation, and gave ſcrip- 
ture-names to all the con/telations in the heavens. 
Thus, Aries, or the ram, became converted into St. Peter; 
Taurus, or the Bull, into St. Andrew; Andromeda into the ſe- 

chre of Chriſt; Lyra into the manger of Chriſt ; Hercules into 
the Magi coming from the Eaſt; Canis major into David, &c. 


Weigelius, profeſſor of mat 
made a new order of con/tellations;z converting the firmament in- 


hematicks in the univerſity of Jena, 


ConsTRICTOR palhebrarum., See ORBICULARIS. 


CON 


to a cælum heraldicum; and introduci 
in Furope, by way of — cy, the arms of all the Princes 


Thus, Urſa major, he transformed in 
to the el 
dom of Denmark ; the Swan into the Ruta s > king. 
houſe of Saxony; Ophiuchus into the Croſs of Cologne; N 
f : 71 


angle into the compaſſes, which he calls 
and the Pleiades into the Abacus . Aich dee 
b 


of merchants, &c. 


But the more knowing among aſtrono 
; m 

theſe . innovations; as ferving no 3 wad E e of 
quarrels and confuſion into aſtronomy. The old een 
therefore, are ſtill retained; both becauſe better could = N , 
2 _ ung" * the greater correſſ pondence and cory 

i een ; 
3 & old aitronomy and the new. See Cara. 


CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hardneſs of the alvus, or 


belly, with a difficulty of diſcharging the ſame; 
2 e eee 
iding poſt, eating of medlars, or quinces, ſ ; 
of milk, hard-roa ed eggs, Oc. 8 the belly II 
A conſtipation of the belly, if it continue long, ſometimes deg: 
nerates into the iliac paſſion, See II IA c Paſſin. 35 
_ oo wk hot and mY — tion are afflicted with a co. 
iveneſs, or conſtipation : but this is ſeld 11 
nan. na r 8 TER 
he proper remedy for a con/tipation is a clyſter; if this fa; 
nient catharticks; and when they alſo fail, 3 be — 9 
ed of a more draſtick or powerful nature. See CLyST ER af 
PuURGATIVE. Arey 


CONSTITUTION, an eſtabliſhment, ordinance, deciſion, re- 


gulation, or law, made by authority of a prince or ot 
8 eccleſiaſtical or civil. See * S wt 
e conſtitutions of the Roman emperors make a part of the ci 
law. See CIVIL law.—The conſtitutions of the Le 3 
part of the canon law. See Canon lav. Some of the papal 
conſtitutions are in form of bulls, others of briefs. See By ” 
7 


BRIEF, c. 


Apoſtolical CongTITUTIONs, denote a collection of regulations at- 


tributed to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have been col 

S. Clement, whoſe name they Ikewite bear. * 
They are divided into eight books; conſiſting of a great number 
of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of chriſtians, and par- 
ticularly to the ceremonies and diſcipline of the church. 
Authors are divided about their genuineneſs: the generality hold 
them ſpurious, and endeavour to prove them poſterior to the a- 


poſtolical age; maintaining they were unknown till the fourth 


century: which, if ſo, ſhews 8. Clement had no hand in them. 
Mr. Whiſton has ventured to oppoſe the general opinion; and 
with ſome reaſon, much learning, and more warmth, aſſerted 
the apo/tolical conſtitutions to be one of the ſacred writings, dictated 
by the apoſtles in their meetings, written down from their mouths 
by S. Clement, and intended as a ſupplement to the new teſta- 
ment; or, rather, as a ſcheme and ſyſtem of chriſtian faith and 
polity, See his gſay on the apoſtolical conſtitutians, and his hi/tori- 
cal preface; wherein the ſeveral ſteps he made in his fancied diſco- 
very are traced. 
What makes the con/titutions more ſuſpected by the orthodox, is, 
that they ſeem to ſavour of Arianiſm. | 


ConsTITUTION, is alſo uſed in a phyſical ſenſe, for the tempera- 


ment of the body, or that diſpoſition of the whole ariſing from 
the quality and proportion of its parts. See TEMPERAMENT. 


Phyſicians conſider the conſlitution, as depending chiefly on the 


| humours or juices of the body; and hence, as this, or that hu- 
mour is ſuppoſed to predominate, the bile, e. gr. or the blood, 
phlegm, choler, or mercury; the perſon is denominated of a 
bilious, ſanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, or mercurial con/litution. See 
SANGUINE, CHOLERIC, &c. ſee allo Humour, BiLe, Cho- 


LER, BLooD, &c. 


CONSTRICTION,* the act of binding, or drawing the parts of 


a thing cloſe together. See ConsTRICTOR, | 
* The word is compounded of con, together; and /ringere, to tie 


or cloſe-up. 


CONSTRICTOR Iabiorum, or o:b.c:laris, a muſcle proper to the 


lips—See Tab Anat. (myol.) fig. 1. n. 8. See alſo the article LIT. 
Its fibres make a kind of (orbis) ring about the mouth (whence it 


is alſo called orbicularis) and ſerve to conſtringe, and draw up the 
lips, as in kiſſing, &c. whence ſome call it ba/iatur, and afcuia- 
torius. | 
This, Verheyen will not have to be one muſcle, but a pair, 
whoſe fibres meet and join at both corners of the mouth ; each 
acting on one lip only, though concurrently. 
Other authors are unanimous in calling it one muſcle; and will 
have it of the ſphincter kind; though Dr. Drake thinks impro- 
perly: in regard, it is not like the other ſphincters in conſtant 
action, but at the command of the will: the diſtinguiſhing mark 
between a ſphinRer and another muſcle. See SPHINCTER. 


ONSTRICTORES nai, a pair of muſcles common to the alz of 


the noſe, and the upper lip. See Nos, &c. 
They ariſe fleſhy from the forepart of the fourth bone of the up- 
per jaw; and after a ſtrait aſcent, are inſerted into the roots 0 


the alz naſi, and ſuperior parts of the upper lip. 5 
Their uſe is to draw the alæ downwards, nearer each _ |; 


* 


CON 


CON 


* 


and at the ſame time draw the upper lip alſo downwards: an ConsTRUcT1ON, in grammar, fyutas ; or the arranging and con- 


. 2 ſmelling at any thing. | necting the words of a ſentence, according to the rules of the lan- 

— 0 — . — > of drawing, | N See GRAMMAR, WoRD, SENTENCE, SYNTAX, Sc. Z 
CONSTRU few * ſcheme, the lines of a problem, or the like. | he confiru#tian is generally more ſimple, eaſy, and direct in the 
or deſcribing a on 88 ES modern tongues than in the antient: we have very few of thoſe 
See DEsc ode 2 of fuch a triangle, Ec. is demonſtra- inverſians which occaſion ſo much embarras and obſcurity in the 
The equality of the li * eee | Latin; our thoughts are uſually delivered in the ſame order 
— 1 is the method of reducing a known e- Wherein the imagination conceives them: the nominative caſe, 
3 Jaco lines, and figures; whereby the truth of the _ 75 . the verb, and the verb goes before 

4 tricall . 5 verns. 

non, or equation, may om nas} arora ol * — and Leine M. st Evremontobſerves, uſually end 
A . ——_ ions ie diffe according to the their per! where, in good ſenſe and reaſon, they ſhould have 
THIRTEEN - — . e equations the begun; and the elegance of their language conſiſts, in ſome mea- 

— — ii be here ſubjoined; as to cubic equations, geometri- ſure, in this capricious arrangement, or rather in this tranſpoſal | 

cal conſtrudtions are of no uſe, in pradtice ; their intent being] and diſorder of gr oy "diene 3 | 

oe” la roxi- | Cenſtruction is eithe e or figurative, —Simple, is rein i 

better anon iy (ho EN __ Ts x . the terms, or parts of the diſcourſe are placed in their natural | 

ma . 5 5 . 7 | 
3 | ſiſts in this; | Order. | „ . N 1 
2 "= 3 6g E on OY 3 is equal, be Figurative confrudtion, is that wherein we recede from this ſim- || 
reſolved into proportional terms: the method of which will be plicity, and uſe certain expreſſions, ſhorter, and more elegant 


than nature affords, ' See FiGURE. 
better ſhewn of pon than taught by ny _ | re 0 
15. Suppoſe x =— ; then willc:a::5:; x, to be determined parts, concord, and regimen or government. See ConcoRD, and 
| : ; REGIMEN. | 
by the method of finding a fourth ap | CONSUALIA, feaſts held among the antients, in honour of the 
1 Suppoſe x=*** ; let d:a:: 5 ＋5 This fourth propor- god Conſus, i. e. Neptune; different from thoſe other feaſts of 
| dc | the ſame deity called neptunalia. See NEPTUNALIA, | 
tional found, being called g; „L which is therefore found as| They were introduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or proceſ- 
LEES 4 ſion on horſeback; by reaſon Neptune was reputed to have firſt 
in the former caſe. 1 taught men the uſe of horſes; whence his ſirname of 'I77/S , 
0, —22=2® Since a -= (ai) (a-); c:|-  equeſiris. l i 
J'. up poſe x == > a wag dei Evander is ſaid to have firſt inſtituted this feaſt: it was re-eſta- 
abÞb::a—b: 8 ; 5 Fe by Romulus, under the name of Conſus; in regard it was 
0 a —beec | find S = == fome god under the denomination of Conſus, that ſuggeſted to 
&b RP OY and = -i, the dif-| It is ſaid, that it was with a view to this rape, that he made 
ad e N e * 8 ee that eſtabliſhment. This, however, is certain, that it was to 
ference of the lines g and i. this 72 bis neighbours were invited E you taking _ 
” 11 Ty f tage of the ſolemnities and ſacrifices, he ſeized the women. To 
5. Suppoſe x = _ 4 . 4 F ind, as in the preceding ca "21. _ the greater concourſe of people, he gave _ * he had 
3 a de 3 | ö ound an altar hid under ground, which he intended to conſe- _ 91 
er and / S e. Then will +=g+/ be the ſum of the]... with ſacrifices to the god to whom it had been originally - = 


b Qed 

woes la OE | Thoſe wh tak them to explain the myſteries of the heathen 
5 „ cg — . Thoſe who take on them to ex e myſteries of 

60. Suppoſe 4 Per Seek —# „and let 7 += = 53 theology, fay, that the altar hid under ground is a ſymbol of the 

ſecret deſign of Romulus to ſeize his neighbours wives, 15 


then will F geg 4; conſequently, x =. Thus] The conſualia were of the number of feaſts called ſacred; as be- 


: | J 8 | ing conſecrated. to a divinity, —Originally they were not diſtin- 
is the projet _ re = Sn ge = af guiſhed from thoſe of the circus: whence it is, Valerius Maximus 
7. Suppoſe x = „„ Find =, and make 7 + c=b; lays, that the rape of the Sabins was effected at the games of the T 


„ See CIRCUS, 7; 1 ; 
+ = ©b+bad==a'—ad | Plutarch obſerves, that during the days of this ſolemnity, horſes 
Conf dv. } p bh b and aſſes were left at reſt, and were dreſſed out with crowns, &c. 

OMeqUEnty, Did EE x, ; on account of its being the feaſt of Neptunus Equeſtris, —Feſtus 
8. Suppoſe x= (a* +) : c. Conſtruct the triangle AB C, fays, the cavalcade Wa. performed with mules; it being an opi- 
(Tab. Agebra, hg. x.) whoſe fide A B= a, B C=5; then nion, that this was the firſt animal uſed to draw the car. | 
will ACV (a. +6). Let A C= n; then will a + =] geryius gives us to underſtand, that the conſualia fell on the thir- 
*. And therefore x = on z conſequently, c: M:: M: x. teenth of Auguſt ; Plutarch in Romulo places them on the 18th, 

8 : and the old Roman calendar on the 21ſt day of the month, 

e. Suppoſe x — . On AB, (fig. 2.) =adeſcribe a ſemicir- CON SUBSTANTIAL, in theology, a term of like import with 


| : co-efſential; denoting ſomething of the ſame ſubſtance with ano- 
cle, and therein fet of A Cb. Since the triangle AC B is] ther. See SUBsTANCE. 


rectangular; CB —b*, Let CB=m: then will x| The orthodox believe, the Son of God to be conſubſtantial with 8 
,; conſequently, e: m:: m2: x, the Father. See TRINI TI, FATHER, Cc. 1 
c N The hs 13 conſub/tantial, was firſt adopted by the fa- 1 
: 2 bd „„ thers of the councils of Antioch and Nice, to expreſs the ortho- 
105. Suppoſe x = af bc” Say, b:a:: f: and let] dox doctrine hy more preciſely, and to ſerve as à barrier and pre- 
Ei 5 a5 L 34] caution againſt the errors and ſubtilties of the Arians; who 
4 +<c=h; then will bc + af = bb. Hence, x? - =o —] . owned every thing excepting the conſub/tantiality. See ARIAy- 
(H +cd): h. Find betwixt A C e, (fig. 3.) and CB| 38M and Homoousios, Form 
= 4, a mean proportional C D V d. Let CE =a; then 0 r e . the Word was 8 having been 
ail Re ener n e e 3 but that he was the ſame God, and of the 
net $i is a 3 Men WIN = 3 con- fame ſubſtance with the Father: accordingly, they exerted them- 
8 NY Mo: Wit ; ; | ſelves to the utmoſt to aboliſh the uſe of the word. The empe- 
o conſtruct a quadratic equation geometrically. Since quadratic ror Conſtantine uſed all his authority with the biſhops, to have 
dog en, may be reduced to ſimple ones, (ſee EQUATION ;)| it expunged out of the ſymbols; but it ill maintained itſelf, and 
tnole may likgwiſe be con/trutzed from the methods already laid] is at this da „as it was then, the diſtinguiſhing criterion between 
Tn; for if the equation be pure, r =ab; then will a: & an Athanaſian and an Arian. See Homoous1 ans. | 
SE b; 8 we ſhall find x = V ab; if between A C| Sandius will have it, the word confubſtantial was unknown till the 
If A 2 n 22 find a mean proportional D C.] time of the council of Nice; but it is certain it had been before 
(7 e 32 th ed, 2 5 then will » == + a| propoſed to the council of Antioch, wherein Paulus Samoſatenus 
55 (2 5 43" ZN. . ＋. 7 (4 ＋ 679 OI, had been condemned; though it had there the fortune to be re- 
a 5 T —jay or, x=4a04Þ+y 4 55) or, x= jected. Curcellæus on the other hand, maintains, that it was an 
4 . a . ti . ] 9 . - g . . nit 8 
voy wg gt pt p95 of, C4 ruling quadraticks comes — the uf — ymrage nt cr by 383 
5 ue f V Tb, and alſo the value off Anticcg. | | 
Kal ON nd g Kot we * ſhewn in the pre- — to 8. Athanaſius, the word cnnſabſtantial was only con- 
AB=+ a and BC<3: then will 1 triangle, (hg, r.)] demned in the council of Antioch, inaſmuch as it implied the idea 
if on AB="0@, (fig. 2. de deſcribed x ral Es ; T 25 ) But of a pre- exiſtent matter, prior to the things formed thereof: now, 
mold AC 2b; EB ry eg, a in this ſenſe, it is certain, the Father and the Son are not conſub- 


then will a f + be =6 6. Hence, 


article preceding. See EQUATION; fee alſo Cuxys, | F _—_ ive baving been Yoprs-axilunt chatter, 3 
„„ CONSUB- 


Vo I. I. 


CON 
CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the Lutheran church, 
with regard to the manner of the change made in the bread and 

wine in the euchariſt. The divines of that profeſſion maintain, 

that aſter conſecration, the body and blood of our Saviour are 
ſubſtantially preſent, together with the ſubſtance of the bread and 

wine; which is called conſub/tantiation, or impanation. See IM A- 

NATION, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, LUTHERANISM, . ö 
CONSUETUDINIBUS & ſervitiis, in law, a writ of right, which 

lies againſt the tenant that deforceth his lord of the rent, or ſer- 

vice due to him. | 3 
CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman commonwealth. 

See PROCONSUL. 4 1 

The conſuls were the head of the ſenate; they commanded the 

armies of the republick, and were ſupreme judges of the diffe- 

rences between the citizens. In regard, however, they had 
made ſome abuſe of this power, it was allowed, by the Valerian 
law, for the party aggrieved to appeal from their tribunal to the 
people ; eſpecially in caſes where the life of a Roman citizen was 

concerned. 77H ENS 5 

In progreſs of time, the conſuls being too much taken up with 

the grand affairs of ſtate, or at the heads of armies, there were 

other magiſtrates created for the diſtribution of juſtice to the peo- 
ple, in lieu of the conſuls. See PRETOR. | ke 

After the Romans had expelled their kings, they were governed 

by two conſuls, eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 240; having 
their name & conſulendo, Brutus and Collatinus were the firſt, 

elected by an aſſembly of the people: their office was to hold a 

| year; and if either of them died in the courſe of the year of 
their conſulate, a new one was elected. 

To be elected conſul, it was regularly required that the candidate 

ſhould be at leaſt 43 years old; though we meet with ſome ex- 

ceptions from this rule. The election was held in the month of 

January, in the Campus Martius; afterwards in the Capitol. 

Conſult were even continued under the emperors, after the repub- 
lick was deſtroyed: but the office of conſul was here little more than 
an honourable title; which, however, the people were fond of 
keeping up; as eſteeming it ſome remain of their antient liberty. 

It dwindled for a long time; and at laſt, became abſolutely ex- 

tinct in the time of Juſtinian: after whom, no emperor either | 

created any conſul, or aſſumed the dignity himſelt. 

Baſil is the laſt in the conſular liſt, for the year 241. By this 

time, the dignity was depretiated to that degree, that it was con- 

ferred on the meaneſt perſons: indeed, Juſtinian endeavoured to 

8 it 25 years after, and created himſelf coz, but without 

ect. e N 

From the eſtabliſhment of the republick, and the conſulate under 

L. Jun. Brutus and L. Tarq. Collatinus, to the conſulate of Ba- 

ſil, i. e. from the year of Rome 244 or 245, 509 years before 

Jeſus Chriſt; to the year of Rome 1294, the ſpace of 1049 

years, the years were accounted by the conſuls : but from the 

time of Baſil, in the year of Chriſt 541, we find no mention 
made of conſuls or conſulates; but the time was computed by the 
years of the emperors reigns, and the indictions. 

Indeed, for ſome time after the conſulate of Baſil, the years are 

marked thus; paſt conſulatum Baſilii, 1, 2, 3, &c. See the faſti 

conſulares of M. d' Almeloveen. That author reckons 1060 pairs 
of conſuls, beſide the ſubſtitute conſuls, ſuſfecti, elected to ſupply 
vacancies by death ; and yet there were but 1049 years, and con- 
ſequently only ſo many conſulates. See FAsSTI. 

T he perpetual conſulates of the eaſtern emperors, which compoſe 

the Faſti Bizantini, commenced in the year of Chriſt 567, and 

ended in 668, in the laſt year of Conſtans. 

Conſtantine Pogonates would have the conſulate inſeparable from 

the empire; which it continued to be till the time of Conſtantine 

Porphyrogenetus, 1 

In this form of government, the empire and conſulate were ſo 

cloſely united, that the empreſs Irene would needs aſſume tlie 
conſulate, when ſhe was only regent of the empire. 
But the French kings, thoſe of Italy, and the Sarazen princes 

who-commanded in Spain, taking on them the title of conſuls, as 
well as emperors of Conftantinople ; theſe laſt deſpiſed it, and 
laid it afide : ſo that the name was only continued to the magi- 

3 of ſome cities, and certain other officers, as is ſhewn by 

Pagi. . | 

| Under the emperors there were ordinary conſuls, honorary conſuls, | 

_ ſalfecti; which laſt were alſo on foot in the time of the re- 

publick. | | 

In the middle age, we find the word conſul uſed for comes, count, 

and proconſul or viconſul, for viſcount ; as is obſerved by Spel- 

man, and de Marca. See CounrT. | | 
Consvur, at preſent, is uſed for an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue of a 
commiſſion from the king, and other princes, in the ports and 
factories of the Levant, on the coaſts of Africa, Barbary, Spain, 
and other foreign countries of any conſiderable trade ; to facili- 
tate, and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the merchants of the na- 
tion. See COMMERCE, and FACTORY. 5 
Theſe commiſſions are never granted to perſons under the age of 
thirty years. When the conſulate is vacant, the moſt antient of 
the deputies of the nation are to diſcharge the function thereof, 
till the vacancy be filled pp by the king. | 
The conſuls are to keep up a correſpondence with the miniſters of 


Their bufiriefs is to ſupport 
the — to diſpoſe Fa 
to the lords and principals of places; to obta 
and prevent the inſults of the natives on 
nation. See Cour ANV. There are alſo conſuls 


tis, and on the ſpot, without any proceſs, ſuch diff; 

mands as ſhall ariſe relating to. their merchandizes, bill. 
change, and other articles of commerce. 
The firſt juriſdiction of conſuls eſtabliſhed in 
Tholouſe; the edict of whole eſtabliſhment 
der the reign of king Henry II. 


ConsvuL,* in our antient law-books, ſignifies an car! or count, © 
4 7 ad 


ConsULAR comitia. See the article ComrT1a, 
ConsULAR Medals. See the article Mepar. . 
CONSULTATION, in law, a writ whereby 


CONSUMPTION, tabes, in medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing Gp 2 


. phyſicians into ſeveral kinds according to the variety of its cau- 


A conſumption may either be accidental, natural, or hereditary, — 


England reſiding in the courts whereon their conſulates depend. 


CON 
the commerce, 
of the ſums given, 


elected among merchants and deal 
3 tO terminate, gra. 
nd de- 
of ex- 


ers, 


5 f 
bears date x : 
that of Paris followed — 
years afterwards. . By degrees, they were eſtabliſhed in Y = 
the conſiderable trading towns in that kingdom. olt of 


Mes. See EARL, and COUNT, + 
According to ſome, what we now call a county, comitatus, was b 
the antient Britons named conſulate, conſulatus; and thoſe 1 
called vicounts, vicecomites, were then called vice con ſuli 88 


NE e 
removed by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical Pry the king? 


—_ is returned thither again. See PROoHIBITIOx 
f the judges of the king's court, upon comparing the] : 

the ſuggeſtion of the party, find "the ſuggeſtion * With 
proved; and therefore the cauſe to be wrongfully called Tele 
court-chriſtian : then, upon ſuch deliberation, or conſultation th . 
decree it to be returned again. And the writ obtained heres 7s 
called a conſultation. MY 


CONSUMMATION, the end, period, or completion of any work 


— Thus, we fay, the conſummation of all things, meaning the end 
of the world. See CONFLAGRATION.,—By the incarnation all 
the prophecies are ſaid to be conſummated. See PROPHECY, and 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. | - ; 

Conſummation of marriage, denotes the laſt act of marriage 
which makes its accompliſhment ; or the moſt intimate union 
between the married pair. See Concress, MaRRITAGE, Di. 
VORCE, &c. i | : 


defect of nouriſhment ; or, a preternatural deca 
by a gradual waſte of muſcular fleſh, | 
It is frequently attended with an heQtic fever; and is divided by 


of the body, 


ſes ; as univerſal, or ſcorbutic conſumption, where it ariſes from a 
cacochymia, or ſcorbutic habit; and pulmonic conſumption, or wn- 
ſumption of the lungs, where it ariſes from ſome cauſe in the lungs, 
properly called a phthiſis. See PHTHISIs, SCORBUTUS, &&. . 


Accidental conſumptions may ariſe, 19. From ulcers, chalky ſtones, 
or polypus's in the lungs, cauſed by ſomething that obſtrict the 
circulation in the pulmonary veſſels, or renders the b'ool viſcid, 
as a ſuppreſſion of any natural evacuation, 25. From intenye- 
rance, occaſioning either a cacochymia, or plethora, 3. From 
peripneumonies, pleuriſies, aſthma's, coughs, catarrhs, diarrhzas, 
venereal diſorders, and exceſs of venery. 4. From grief, hard 
ſtudy, Sc. 
Natural conſumptions may ariſe from the ſtraitneſs of the thorax, 
or an ill conformation of the parts. | Os 
An hereditary conſumption may be communicated from the parents 
without any other viſible cauſe. | 
A conſumption uſually begins with flying pains, and ſtitches; pain 
at the pit of the ſtomach, or in the diaphragm; frequent ſpit- 
ting, loſs of appetite, a quick pulſe, a ſweetneſs or ſaltneſs in the 
faliva, heat and fluſhings in the face and palms of the hands after 
meals, an hectic fever toward the evening, heavineſs, faintneß, 
night- ſweats; and where the lungs are firſt diſordered, a cou, 
catarrh, or aſthma uſually precede it. | 
When theſe ſymptoms are violent, it is confirmed ; and then 
comes on an expectoration of purulent or bloody matter, andthe 
vomica pulmonum ; at length, the feet ſwell, the expectoratin 
ſtops, a diarrhæa comes on; then the facies hippocratica, and deati. 
The cure of an wniverſal, or muſcular conſumption, depends prit- 
cipally upon removal into a proper air, and the uſing of a reg!” 
lar nouriſhing diet: the appetite is to be excited by proper bitter 
and other ſtomachics. | ; 
In a pulmonary. conſumption, or phthifis, balſamicks, and oleaginu 
medicines, are uſually added. See PHTHISIS, = 
Dr. Wainwright, indeed, takes the particles of oily medicin® to 
be too groſs and viſcid to enter the ſmall orifices of the lacteab; 
and thinks, that their operation or effect being confined to theh 
ages, they are not only of no ſervice in the cure, but are 
Sete, n FRCY. ATE NOT. GUaby © a 8 
to pall the appetite, occaſion obſtructions in the mouths 0 
lacteals, and diarrhzas. 3 
But this ſeems contrary to common experience: that their 1 | 
cles are ſmall enough to enter the lacteals, is evident from the a 
den relief nephritic perſons find in violent paroxyſms of the That 
by the paſſages being relaxed ſoon after their exhibition. c 
dlarrhæas, and blunting the appetite, in ſome 2 
be the conſequence of their continuance, or exhibition _ 


K? 
4 


U 


reat quantities, muſt be allowed; but then this is either acci-- Hence, as oft as 282 cubic inches are contained in any veſſel 
dental to ſome kinds of conſtitutions, or from ſome error in u- round or ſquare, ſo many gallons of ale or beer it holds, and the 
| fing them. | | 2 like may be obſerved of the other meaſures. 
As to the lacteals being obſtructed by their uſe, it ſeems a mere Multiply, therefore, one ſide of a ſquare or oblong into the other; 
notion, and as much unſupported by experience as that other and divide by one of thoſe numbers, according to the quality ot 
| hypotheſis, which a late author, Dr. Quincy, has been fond of | the liquor; the quotient gives the area in gallons, upon an inch 
aſſerting, viz. that the uſe of butter is apt to foul the glands. See deep. 
HEcric. f | Though the work may be ſhortened by only multiplying the 
CONTACT, the relative ſtate of two things that touch each o-| fidesof ſquares, or the diameters of rounds into themſelves ; the 
ther, or whoſe ſurfaces join to each other without any interſtice. product is the number of gallons, and parts the veſſel contains, 
The contact of two ſpherical bodies, is only in one point: and] upon an inch in depth: and when that receives an augmentati- 
the ſame holds of a tangent and the circumference of a circle. on, by being two, three or four inches deep, it then commen- 
— Hence, becauſe very few ſurfaces are capable of touching in] ces a ſolid body, and contains as many gallons and parts, as it is 
all points, and the coheſion of bodies is in proportion to their con- inches and parts deep. | 
tacis; thoſe bodies will ſtick faſteſt together, which are capable A cubic foot contains ſix gallons, and almoſt a pint, of ale and 
of the moſt contact. See COHESION. beer ; and ſeven gallons, two quarts of wine. A cubic foot of 
Anele of CONTACT, is the angle HLM, (Tab. Geometry, hg. 43.) | dry meaſure contains ſix gallons and a half, and ſomething more. 


O 


formed by the arch of a circle M L, with the tangent HL, at] A buſhel of falt contains 56 pound averdupoiſe. 


the place of the contact. See ANGLE. | CONTENTIOUS juriſdi&iom, in law, forum contenticſum, denotes 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the right line HL, ſtanding perpen-| a court, or aſſembly, which has a power to judge and determine 
cularly on the radius C L, touches the circle only in one point: differences between contending parties. 


nor can there be any other right line drawn between the tangent | The lords chief juſtices, judges, &c. have a contentious juriſdiftion : 
and the circle. 2 | but the lords of the treaſury, the commiſſioners of cuſtoms, &&c, 
Hence, the angle of contact is leſs than any rectilinear one; and] have none; being merely judges of accompts, and tranſactions. 

the angle of the ſemicircle between the radius CL and the arch | CONTEXT, among divines and criticks, that part of ſcripture, 


ML, greater than any rectilinear acute angle. 4 or other writing, which lies about the zext, before, or after it 
This paradox of Euclid has exerciſed the wits of mathematicians: | both. See 17 575 | g l 


it was the ſubject of a long controverſy between Peletarius and | To take the full ſenſe of the text, the context ſhould be regarded. 
Clavius; the firſt 8 whom 5 ot angle of contaci _ n in the antient architecture, the art or act of 
rogeneous to a rectilinear one; as a line is heterogeneous to a ſur- ooring, by laying tigna, rafters, together. 

2 N the latter maintained the contrary. Dr. Wallis has a for-] and R 3 R. ee > RE. 200 FLOORING, 


mal treatiſe on the angle of contact, and of the ſemicircle; where, | CUNTIGUOUS, a relative term, underſtood of things diſpoſed 
with other great mathematicians, he approves of the opinion of ſo near each other, that they join their ſurfaces, or touch, See 


Peletarius. See TANGENT. 5 | ; ConTacT, and ConTINUITY. 
CONTAGION, infection, the communicating, or transferring a| The houſes in antient Rome were not contiguous as ours are, but: 
diſeaſe from one body to another. See DISEASE. lt infeliad. | , 


Contagion, in ſome diſeaſes, is only effected by an immediate con- 
tact, or touch: as the madneſs of a dog, which is communicated 
by biting; and the venom of the pox, which is tranſmitted from 
tha infected perſon in the act of copulation. See HxDROHO- 
BIA, and VENEREAL diſeaſe. 
In others it is conveyed by infected clothes; as the itch. See 
Irch. EIn others the contagion is tranſmitted through the air to 
a great diſtance, by means of ſteams or effluvia expiring from 


the ſick; as in the plague, and other peſtilential diſtempers: in| g; 5. is fat a 
8 wt CCC Sicily is ſaid to have been antiently torn from the continent of Italy; 


: - and it is an old tradition, which ſo i 
tagious particles. See PLAGUE, Polsox, &c. ; me of our antiquaries have 


CONTEMPLATION, an ad of the mind, whereby it applies i, fn mand to, that Britain was formerly a part of the continent 


; f France. 
ſider, reflect the wond 1 . 
3 wy 1 ellect on, and admire the wonderful works of Ty, world is ordinaril y divided into two grand continents, the 


ConTEMPLATION, among myſtick divines, is defined a ſimple, - _ r eee ee cn} 6 4 ſia, and Afri- 
amorous view of God, as preſent to the ſoul.— This contemplati-| ge anti Ae er les hy and louth, 
on is ſaid to conſiſt in acts ſo ſimple, ſo direct, fo uniform and Nee va . wage ha Tf h tne e comterent, from a vul- 
peaceful, that there is nothing for the mind to take hold on, where- OTE G 5 en... ee eee 
by to diſtinguiſh it. ger we 1 = 
In the contemplative ſtate, the ſoul is to be entirely paſſive, with , a = : 7 ws 2 2 p Cal c and, or joined to the conti- 
regard to God; to be in a continual repoſe, without any pertur- ped. papa a. th aid of California,—dome authors are of 
bation, or motion; free from the activity of unequal minds, OY 8 vr contments are in reality no more than one; 
which muſt agitate themſelves, to have their operation ſenſible. —_— N y hs orthern parts of Tartary to run out and meet 
Hence, ſome call contemplation a prayer of ſilence and quietude. Orin viper eg a: ft . : 
Contemplation is not a raviſhment, or an extatick ſuſpenſion of all - erp ag cauſe as cytes. vet Wha: that whereon the diſeaſe de- 
the faculties of the ſoul; but it is ſomething paſſive, it is peace! PR gorge y, that it continues fo long as that remains, 
and infinite pliantneſs ; leaving it perfectly diſpoſed to be moved and no Whey See DISEASE, | 
by the impreſſions of divine grace, and the fitter to follow the Thus a ſtone in the bladder may be the continent cauſe of a ſup- 
divine impulſe.—Contemplation is the height of perfection of the |, P92 of urine, See STONE, Ec, f 
myſtic divines. See Mrsric. Corman hg 3 ö on to a criſis without either 
CONTEMPORARY, or Cor EMroRARY, a perſon, or thin . a IVR. 
of the ſame time, or that exiſted in the 3 Loa with 3 CONTINGENT, ſomething caſual, or uncertain, See CHANCE. 
—docrates, Plato, and Ariſtophanes were contemporaries : the Future CONTINGENT, in logick, denotes a conditional event, 
beſt hiſtories are thoſe of contemporary authors, which may, or may not happen, according as circumſtances fall 
CONTENEMENT', a word in our antient law-books, about ous See OI UBS» | 
whoſe ſignification authors are not agreed. —According to ſome, The Socinians maintuin, that God cannot foreſee future contin- 
it ſhould ſignify the countenance, credit, or reputation a perſon gents, becauſe depending on the free motions of the will of man 
has, from, and by reaſon of, his freehold. . In which ſenſe it is See — 3 | 
uſed in the ſtat, 1 Edw. III. &c. where it ſtands as ſynonymous CONTINGENT is alſo a term of relation for the quota that falls to 
with countenance, any perſon upon a diviſion, EE, 
| Others will have it ſignify what is neceſſary for the ſupport and Each prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furniſh ſo many 
maintenance of men, according to their ſeveral qualities, condi- men, ſo much money, and munition for his contingent. By the 
tions, or ſtates of life.— Thus, Spelman, contenementum ęſi efti- new treaty of Hanover it is ſtipulated, that in caſe of a rupture 
matio & conditionts forma qua quis in republica ſubſiſtit. with the emperor, the Kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia _ 
CONT ENT, in mathematicks, a term frequently uſed for the furniſh their contingents, as feifs of the empire, at the ſame time 
capacity of a veſſel, or the area of a ſpace; or the quantity of a- they are at war therewith. 
ny matter or ſpace included in certain bounds, See AREA; ſee Cour 4%, in law, is an uſe limited in a conveyance of 
alſo SUPERFICIEs, and SOLID. 2 land, which may, or may not, happen to veſt, according to the 
The content of a tun of round timber is 43 ſolid feet. A load of contmgency expreſſed in the limitation of ſuch uſe, 
hewn timber contains 50 cubic feet: in a foot of timber are con- CONTINGENT line, or line of CONTINGENCY, in dialing, is a line 
tained 1728 cubic or ſquare inches, and as often as 1728 inches that croſſes the ſubſtyle at right angles. See SUBSTILE, and 
are contained in a piece of timber, be it round or ſquare; ſo ma- DIALLING, | 
ny foot of timber are contained in the piece. See TIMBE R. CON TINGENTS isfometimes alſo uſed by mathematicians in the fame 
In gauging, the gallon for beer and ale is allowed to contain 282 ( {nie aa tangents, See TancenT. 
Cubic inches, and the wine gallon 231: the gallon of dry mea CONTINUAL claim. See Continual CLAIM. 
lure 272, See GALLON; ſee alſo MeaguURE, . 


ConTIGUous angles, in geometry, are ſuch as have one leg com- 
mon to each angle; otherwiſe called adjoining angles, —In contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe produced by continuing their legs through the 
point of contact, which are called oppoſite or vertical angles. Sec 
ANGLE, c. 
CONTINENT, in geography, a terra firma, main-land, or 
large extent of country, not interrupted by ſeas: in oppoſition 
to and, peninſula, & c. See EARTH, OCEAN, c. | 


| 
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—— 2 5 See ConTINUUM, CONTINUITY, 


| Pd 
CONTINUANCE; in law, is much the fame as proyegation a- | 
mong the civilians. See PROROGATION, and D1isconTINU-|' 
ANCE, 
ConTINUANCE of a writ, or Action, is its holding in force from 
one term to another, in a caſe where the ſheriff has not returned, 
or executed a former writ iſſued out in the ſame action. 
CoxnTINUANCE 7 aſſiſe. If a record in the treaſury be alledged by 
one party, and denied by the other; a certiorari ſhall be ſued to 
the treaſurer and chamberlain of the exchequer: who, if they 
certify not that the ſaid record is there, or likely to be in the 
| tower; the king ſhall ſend to the juſtices, repeating the certin- 
cate, and will them to continue the aſſixe. 
CONTINUANDA aff/a. See the article Assis a. 
CONTINUANDO, in law, a term uſed where a plaintiff would 
recover damages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in the ſame action. 
To avoid multiplicity of ſuits, a man may in one action of tre- 
ſpaſs recover damages for forty, or more treſpaſſes; laying the 
firſt to be done with a continuance to the whole time wherein the 
reſt of the treſpaſſes were done: which is done in this form, con- 


tinuands tranſgreſſmem prædictam, &c. a preditto die, &c. uſ- 


que, NC. 
ConTiNUAnDo Proceſſiom. See the article PROC Ess M. 

CONTINUANS Punium. See the article PUNCTUM. ; 
CONTINUATION of motion. See MoT1oNn, and PRoOJEC- 


TILE. | 
CONTINUATIVE cnjunctiuns. See the article CONJUNCTI- 


ON. | 

CONTINUAL, or CoxrIxuED fever, is ſuch an one as ſome- 

times remits, but never intermits, or goes entirely off, till its pe- 
riod. See FEVER. 


A continual fever, may be defined the continuance of an increaſed 
CONTOBABDITES, Kerrogac rar, a ſect of hereticks in the 


velocity in the circulation of the blood, beyond what is natural 
to the conſtitution. See BLooD, and CIRCULATION. | 
If this velocity often decreaſes, and riſes again to the ſame height, 
it is called a contmual periodical fever. | 
And if it entirely ceaſe in the ſpace ofa day, or two, it1s called 
an ephemeris. See EPHEMERA. | 
A continual fever, then, may remit, or abate and increaſe again, 
alternately; but not intermit, which would conſtitute it an in- 
termitting fever, or ague, See INTERMITTENT, c. 


and QUANTITY. | 

ConTINUED, or thorough, baſs, in muſick, is that which conti- 
nues to play conſtantly ; both during the recitatives, and to ſu- 
ſtain the choir, or chorus. See Bass. 

ConTINUED Proportion, in arithmetick, is that wherein the con- 
ſequent of the firſt ratio is the fame with the antecedent of the 
ſecond—as 3:6::6:12. See PROPORTION. 
On the contrary, if the conſequent of the firſt ratio be different | 
from the antecedent of the ſecond, the proportion is ſaid to be 
diſcrete; as, 3: 6:: 4: 8. See DISCRETE. | | 

Attic CONTINUED. | 22 

Cox r IN UED Community. 7 OMMUNITY, 

ConTINUED Pede/tal. N ; See the ani PEDESTAL. 

Cox rIxuI Solutio. | SOLUTIO. 

CONTINUITY, is uſually defined among ſchoolmen, the im- 
mediate coheſion of parts in the ſame guartium.—Others define it 
a mode of body, whereby its extremes become one: and others, 


a ſtate of body reſulting from the mutual implication of its parts. 
CONTOUR, Outline; that which terminates, and defines a fr 
gure. See FIGURE, | 


See QUanTITY, PART, Cc. 

There are two kinds of continuity, mathematical and phyſical. — 
The firſt is merely imaginary, and fictitious; fince it ſuppoſes 
real or phyſical parts where there are none. | 
Phyfucal continuity, is, ſtrictly, that ſtate of two or more parts 
or particles, wherein they appear to adhere, or conſtitute one 


uninterrupted quantity, or continuum ; or between which we per- 
| CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſed when beaſts are repreſented 


ceive no intermediate ſpace. See CONTINUUM. | 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two other ſorts of continuity, viz. Bo- 
mogeneous and heterogeneous, —T he firſt, where our ſenſes do not 


perceive the bounds, or extremes of the parts; and this agrees x 
| CONTOURNIATED, a term applied among antiquaries to a 


| even to air, water, &c.—The ſecond, where our ſenſes do in- 
deed perceive the extremes of certain parts, yet at the ſame time 
obſerve the ſame parts cloſely linked to each other; either in vir- 
tue of their ſituation or figure, &c. and this is chiefly attributed 
to the bodies of animals and plants. 
The continuity of bodies, is a ſtate merely relative to our fight 
and touch: . gr. if the diſtance of two ſeparate objects be ſuch, 
as that the viſual angle they ſubtend is inſenſible to the eye, which 
it will be if leſs than 16 ſeconds, the two ſeparate bodies will ap- 
| pear contiguous, _ 5 : : EL 
Now, the reſult of ſeveral contiguous objects is a continuity; ſo 
that any number of viſible objects, being placed ſo as that their 
diſtances ſubtend angles of leſs than 16 ſeconds, they will appear 
to form one continuum. | 80 : | 
And hence, as we candetermine the diſtance at which any given 
magnitude becomes inviſible ; it is eaſy finding at what diſtance 


ies, h remote from each other, will appear as | 
3 8 CONTRA, or CounTER, in compoſition. See Coux fk. 
CONTRA formam cuollationis, is a wri 


contiguous; and ſeveral, as forming one continuum. For the phy- 
fical cauſe of Continuity, or cohefion. See CoHEsION. 
CONTINUUM, or ConTinueD Quantity, in phyſicks, 8 


— 


Continued quantity is that expreſſed by li 
| Jet of geometry, See Line, and ene, 23 


hy in the narration; though the events or incident 
nued. As ſoon as ever the poet has dend his 158 and 


F. Boſſu obſerves, that by retrenching dull languiſhing incidents 


CONTORSION, the action of twiſting, or wreſting a member of 


CoNTORSION is allo uſed paſſively for the ſtate of a thing, v. gr. 3 


head towards that ſide. See Parsy. 


CON 
mine where one begins, and another _— ener 


, o 


It is controverted amon iloſophe hetho 

infinitely diviſible, i. e. Aide into infinite e 23 be 
＋ DivIisI81L 17 v. t | nable parts? 

e antients attributed the riſe of water in 
continuity, and the abhorrence of a vacuum; is heady ry love of 
1 * - was not then known. See "pou an 
athematicians divide quantity i i 3 

QvanTiITy. quantity into continued and diſcrete. See 


es the ſub. 


Diſcrete quantitities, are thoſe expreſſed b . 
the ſubject of arithmetick, See Te 2 8 make 
” vr = onde rl wounds, ulcers, fractures * BER. 
re t , FRG. . ” 3 
8 ts e or ſolution of continuity. See 
In a critical ſenſe, we ſay, there ought to be muito. ; 
connection, between the parts of a cou rſe, COW Le x 
In the Epic poem, particularly, the action ſhould have 


a continy;.. 
not conti- 


brought his perſons on the ſtage, the action is t 
the end: every character muſt de at work; Ref hs ” 
an idle perſon to be ſeen. See AcT1ovn. 2-08 


= intervals void of mn which break the continuity, the 
m acquires a continued for hi 60 
— 2 ce, which makes it run equally 


Vith century,—Their firſt leader was Severus of Anti 
was ſucceeded by John the grammarian, ſirnamed Pall n x 
and one Theodoſius; whoſe followers were alſo called 7 25 
ans. 
Part of them, who were willing to receive a book com N 
Theodoſius on the trinity, wp, a ſeparate body, and 3 
ed Contobabdites, from I know not what place, which Nicepho- 
rus does not mention, but which muſt apparently have been the 
wy where they held their aſſemblies. | 

he Comtobabdites allowed of no biſhops ; which is the on] cir- 
cumſtance that hiſtorian gives us concerning them. : 


the body out of its natural ſituation. 
Rope-dancers accuſtom themſelves to contorfrons of their limbs 
from their youth, to render the fibres of their articulations lat 
and ſupple to all kinds of poſtures. See PosTURE. ; 


member that is a-wry. | 

The contor/ron of the neck, is occaſioned, according to Nucke 
by a relaxation,. or paralyſis of one of the maſtoidal muſcles: 
for hence it happens that its antagoniſt, whoſe power is now no 
longer balanced, contracting with its proper force, -draws the 


He adds, that this diſorder cannot be remedied too ſpeedily ; and 
preſcribes from the beginning, liniments capable of relaxing and 
ſoftening the fibres, to be uſed, not only to the muſcle in con- 
traction, but alſo and principally to the relaxed paralytick muſcle, 
which is the ſeat of the diſorder. 


A great part of the skill of the painter conſiſts in managing the 

contours. See PAINTING. | 

The contour of a figure, makes what we call the draught, or di- 
. See Ds N. The contour of a face, the Italian painters 

ordinarily call the lineaments thereof. 


ſtanding or running with their face to the ſiniſter- ſide of the eſ- 
cutcheon ; they being always ſuppoſed to look to the dexter-lide, 
unleſs it be otherwiſe expreſſed. 


kind of medallions, which have a broad, riſing rim on each 
fide; and figures that have ſcare any relievo, in compariſon with 
the true medallions. See MEDALLTON. 
They have their name from their edges, which appear as if turn- 
ed in the lathe. —All we have remaining of theſe contourniated 
medals ſeem to have been ftruck about the fame time. F. Har- 
douin conjectures them not to be earlier than the XIIIth centu, 
ry: other antiquaries go back as far as the fifth: and others find 
inſtances of them as antient as the time of Nero. 5 
This ſort of work ſeems to have had its origin in Greece, and to 
have been appropriated to honour the memories of great mel! 
principally, thoſe who had bore away the prize at the ſolemn 
games: ſuch are thoſe remaining of Homer, Solon, Euclid, P/- 
thagoras, Socrates, Apollonius Tyaneus, and ſeveral Athletæ, 
whoſe victories are expreſſed by palms and chariots, either big 
or quadrigæ. 
t that lies where 2 man 


has given lands in perpetual alms, to a religious houſe, 72 


CON 


{hool, or the like, and the governor or managers, have aliena- 


ands. contrary to the intention of the donor. 

3 — Lafee, is a writ for a tenant who qt erg 
by the lord's charter to make certain ſuit and ſervice to oo_ ; 
and is afterwards diſtrained for more than 1s contained t . 
CONTRABAND,* in commerce, a prohibited commodity 3 0 
merchandiſe bought or ſold, imported or exported, in 3 

and contrary to the laws and ordinances of a ſtate, or the public 
prohibitions of the ſovereign. See Commerce, MERCHAN- 
c. 
% 3 comes from the Italian contrabando, of contra and ban- 
40, q. d. contrary to edict, or publication of prohibition. q 
Contraband goods are not only liable to confiſcation themſelves; boy 

do alſo ſubje& thereto all other allowed merchandiſes found wit 
them in the ſame box, or bale, together with the horſes, wag- 
gons, &c. which conduct them to the ſame. See CONFISCATI- 

ON. 

There are contraband goods, which beſides confiſcation, are pro- 
hibited on pain of death; as v. gr. in France, India and China 
ſtuffs, linens, &c. : 
In England there are two principal contrabands for exportation, 
wools and live ſheep, which all ftrangers are prohibited from car- 
rying out, on pain of having the right hand cut off; the other 
that of ſheep-skins and calf-skins, which all foreigners are in like 


CON 


\ 


ConTRAcT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writing, which ſerves 


as a proof of the conſent granted, and the obligation paſſed be- 
tween the parties. 

Among the antient Romans, contracts, and all voluntary acts, 
were wrote, either by the 
witneſſes, or by a domeſtick ſecretary of one of the parties, whom 
they called a notary; but who was no publick perſon, as among 
us. See NOTARY. f 

The cantract, when finiſhed, was carried to the magiſtrate, who 
gave it a publick authority by receiving it inter acta, into the 
number of acts under his juriſdiction; giving each of the parties 
a copy thereof, tranſcribed by his clerks or domeſtick regiſters, 
and fealed with his ſeal. Which practice paſſed into France, 
where it obtained a long time. See AcT, Oc. | 


CONTRACTILE HFerce, that property or power inherent in cer- 


tain bodies, whereby, when extended, they are enabled to draw 
themſelves up again, to their former dimenſions. See ELASTIC. 
For the cauſe of this property, Which is of the utmoſt conſequence 
to a right underſtanding of the animal cxconomy ; ſee FIBRRE. 


CONTRACTION, in logicks, a ſpecies of reduction, wherein the 


thing that reduces, does alfo abridge, or bring the thing reduced 
into a leſſer compaſs. See REDUCTION, and ABRIDGMENT. 

The deſign of contraction is to bring things, which before were 
too lax and diffuſive, nearer together; that ſo their mutual rela- 


ties themſelves, or by one of the 


tion may appear the more clearly, and may better ſtrengthen and 
ſupport each other. 

Thus, the following argumentation, © From that propoſition, there- 
fore, now Iam ſtanding, follows this other, therefore, now I am ex- 
iſting; may be thus contracted: ex ſto ſequitur ſum, flanding im- 
plies exiſting. 


manner prohibited from exporting, on pain alſo of having the 
right hand cut off: yet, the ſubjects of England are allowed to 
tranſport the ſame from France to England. See Woo L, and 
WooLtn Manufacture. 
Other contrabands for exportation Os horns, _ Lr, 
ir | thereof, fuller's eart raw | | 
1 pro ** % | To this head are referred the arguments, as they are called, of 

Of goods contraband as to the import, there are above 50 in the | POems and orations; the titles and ſummaries of chapters, &c. 
liſts made in 1662; and yet there are 25 of them which now Con TRACTION, in phyſicks, denotes a diminiſhing of the extent 
ſtand in the tariff; the non- execution of the acts of parliament | or dimenſions of a body; or a bringing of its parts cloſer to each 
whereby they were impoſed, ſeeming to have reſtored them to other: upon which it becomes heavier, harder, &c. See Con- 

the freedom of importation, DENSATION. TO 
The chief of thoſe ſtill contrabanded, and not tariffed, are wool- Ceutrattion, in this ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to dilatation. 

en caps, woolen cloths, ſadles and harneſs, dice, billiards, all] EA TATION, Sc. | 

ſorts of tanned or dreſſed hides, dreſſed furs, all ſorts ef ſhoe- All bodies contract by cold, and dilate or rarefy by heat. See 

makers ware, locks, and divers ſorts of cutlers ware; all painted] Corp, HEAr, RAREFACTION, Sc. I 5 | 
goods, except paper; wires, buckles, gold and filver leaf, and | CONTRACTION, is frequently uſed by anatomical writers, to ex- 
horns for lanthorns. preſs the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or aſſemblage of fibres, when 
Since the year 1662, ſeveral other commodities have been made | extended. See Finke, 355 | 
contraband; particularly filk and gallons, laces, embroidery, Convulſions and ſpaſms proceed from a preternatural contraction of 
fringes, buttons, and other ſilk and thread manufactures ; black the fibres of the muſcles of the part convulſed. See Cox vu Ls ION. 
taffaties, called alamodes, or luteftring. On the contrary, paralytick diſorders generally proceed from a 
too great laxneſs of the fibres of the parts affected; or from the 


In 17 19 and 1720, an attempt was made in parliament to paſs a 
bill for putting gold and ſilver, whether in coined ſpecies or other- | Want of that degree of contraction neceſſary to perform the natu- 
ral motion or action of the part. See PALsY. 


wiſe, among the number of contraband goods for exportation; X 
but in vain, by reaſon of the ſtrong oppoſition made by thoſe who In the firſt, therefore, the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to flow, ei- 
enrich themſelves by the export of theſe metals; which, by the] ther in too great a quantity, or irregularly; and in the laſt, the 
laws of the kingdom, are allowed to be ſent away, upon enter-] animal ſpirits are either denied a free paſlage into the part affected, 
ing them, paying the duty of the export, and making oath of or the tenſion of the fibrillæ is ſuppoſed inſufficient to promote 
their being foreign, i. e. of their not being the coin, or the plate} the circulation. 

of this kingdom melted down. | 


It may be judged whether thoſe who promoted the bill, were for 
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See D1- 


Contraction evidently appears to be the true natural ſtate of all 
muſcles: for if a muſcle be at any time freed from the power of 
the intereſt of the nation, from this, that in the ſingle month o its antagoniſt, it is immediately found to contract; and is not b 
September 1720, there were entered at the cuſtomhouſe in Lon- any diction of the will or the ſpirits, to be reduced to a ſtate of di- 
don 468119 ounces of gold, and 28988 ounces of filver ; vz. latation. See MusC LE. | 
34302 ounces of gold, and 4000 ounces of ſilver for Holland; | CONTRACTION of the Heart, Arteries, Lungs, &c. See SYSTOLE, 
12320 ounces of gold for France; 197 ounces of gold, and 5648 HEART, ARTERY, PULsE, G&c. 
ounces of ſilver for Portugal; and 19340 ounces of filver for | CONTRACTION, in grammar, the reduction of two vowels or ſyl- 
the Eaſt-Indies: excluſive of what was exported fraudulently, by lables into one: as, maynt, for may not; ſhould/t, for Shouldeſt, &c. 
private perſons, without paying the duties. The Greeks abound in contractions, both in their verbs and their 
This ſhews, indeed, the plenty of gold and filver in England; | nouns; as, Tos of Toto, facio; £6 of Goa, clamo; xpuae of 
but ſhews, at the ſame time, the danger it is in of being, at| xgvaze, inauro; mem of aurto, ambulo; ares of maTeas, am- 
langth, exhauſted. | | bulas; Onuodevus, of Anne ee O. 
CONTRACT), a mutual conſent of two, or more, parties, who] The French have ſomething like it too, at leaſt in their pronun- 
promiſe and oblige themſelves voluntarily, to do ſomething, pay ciation; as in ſaouler, baauller, pam, which they pronounce ſou- 
a certain ſum, or the like, See COVENANT, ſee alſo PRECON-| ler, bailer, pan. | 
TRACT, CONTRADICENTE. See NEMINE Contradicente. 
Sales, exchanges, donations, leaſes, Sc. are ſo many different] CONTRADICTION, a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, wherein one 
ſpecies of contrad?s, See EXCHANGE, DONATION, &c. | thing is found diametrically oppoſite to another. See Oeyosir i- 
ONTRACT is particularly uſed in common law, for an agreement! on; ſec alſo Cox TRA DVIC TT. 
or covenant between two, with a lawful conſideration or cauſe. | The ſchoolmen uſually define it, oppoſitio inter ens, && non-ens me- 
dee CONSIDERATION, Cc. dio carens: where, by ens, and non-ens, are underſtood any two 
As, if I {ell my horſe for money; or covenant, in conſideration | extremes, whereof one affirms and the other denies: and it is 
— 20 r to make you a leaſe of a farm; theſe are good contracis, | faid to be medio carens, to diſtinguiſh it from the other ſpecies of 
auſe there is quid pro quo. oppoſition; the extremes, here, neither agreeing in ſubject, as is 


Nude CON v | he cs ents f : | 
Quaſi C hey 5 See the articles 9 DE. the caſe in privation; nor in eſſence and kind, as in contrariety. 
. See PRIVATION, CONTRARIETY, Cc. 


771. | ; QuasI Contract. | 
oy _ TRACT, is a contract to pay more intereſt for money | Freedom of CONTRADICTION, See the article FREEDOM; 
2 5 re dee Usury, and UsUR1ous. | Imply a CONTRADICTION. See the article IMPLY. 
_ _ . in executors to pay a debt upon an uſurious c- CONTRADICTOR, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon who has a right 
1 3 4 4 33 ; 5 or title to contradict, or gainſay. 
et. 4 pf DO $ n inguiſh the civil contract, which An inventory of the effects of a minor ought to be made in pre- 
„„ = _ _ the ſacrament, which is the] fence of his guardian, or truſtee, who is the legal contradidor : 
hoſe contra#7 5 1 7 % W. ee ve 1 = a decree againſt a farmer has no effect on the landlord, the fir{t 
eee 1 are ſaid to be null which the law prohibits the ma- not being the legitimate contradictor. 
r Sing wins » * = tpn e cn perſons incapable of cox-|ConTRADICTORY Propoſitions, are oppoſites, one of which im- 
* e, . 0 igious, unaticks, wives without -conſent ports a mere, and naked, denial of the other. See Oprosir xk. 
2 „ Cc. ; Of theſe, therefore, one muſt be 28 and the other negative; 
f 2 AX | as 
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ds ſitting, and not ſitting ;. white, and not white. Contradictory tually expel each other. Such are whiten 
propotios mutual] deſtroy each _— . pe nw 2 heat, — = nds MON blackneks, cold 
o have two propoſitions truly contradictory, they muſt be oppo- lence, properly ipeaking, only qualities can 3 
ſite both in itt and ualit , i. e. one muſt be univerſal and | 7:ety, in effect, only agrees ur per 25 e Ora. 
the other particular, which makes the oppoſition of quantity; and | agrees per accident, or in ordine ad qualitatem, See Qu: things it 
the one affirmative and the other negative, which makes the op- ConTRARY, however is often uſed in a more extenſive ſi i r. 
poſition in quality.— Thus, v. gr. All uſe of wine and ſilver is evil; Vix. for any inconſiſtence or difference between the = — ation, 
falſe: Some uſe of wine and ſilver is not evil; true. See OPPOSITION. qualities of things.—lt is a popular maxim in philoſoph = 
To this it is neceſſary that the one deny, and the other affirm the | fra juxta ſe poſita magis eluceſeunt ; contraries ſet off — = 
ſame thing, of the ſame ſubject, conſidered in the ſame circum- In this ſenſe is the word contrary uſed in the ſchools: IT ther, 
ſtances: unleſs the queſtion be about an eſſential attribute, in; an argument 4 contrario: e. gr. if bodies whoſe ſurfaces 2 
which caſe, no regard is had to circumſtances; every thing ha-] ged do not reflect any light, poliſhed bodies muſt, b ae * 
ving always its own eſſence. This the logicians expreſs by affir- centraries reflect it. 1 tne rule of 
mare & negare idem, de eodem, ſecundum idem. This method of proving things d contrario, is much uſed 
There may likewiſe be contradictory propoſitions on a particular with good ſucceſs, by F. Bourdaloue in his ſermons — 
The ſchools alſo uſe the word contraries in a more preciſe ſignifi 


ſubject, e. gr. an individual.—Theſe are called ſingle contradictory 
propoſitions: as Peter is innocent; Peter is not innocent, or is a cri. 
minal. Now, to have theſe propoſitions contradictory, Peter muſt 
be conſidered at the ſame time; without which they may be both 
true: ſince there may be a time wherein Peter was innocent, and 


another wherein he was a criminal. 


lowed. Vid. à Meckren. Obſ. Medic. Chirurg. c. 1. p. 20. 


CONTRA-FISSURE, Cox rRA-FISsVRA, Ammyue, in medicine, 
a term applied to that ſpecies of fracture, or fiſſure, in the skull, 


where the ſide oppoſite to that where the blow was received, an 
ſapientiam ſequamur ; & bonitatem, fi maliti 


is cracked. See FRACTURE, and FisSURE. 
This ſpecies of fracture is taken notice of by Celſus, I. 8. c. 4. 
yet Ægineta denies the poſſibility of it; and is herein followed by 
Gorræus, and many of the moderns. Their chief argument is, 
that the skull is not one uniform continuous bone, but is divided 


cation, as implying two poſitive things which 
gether in the ſame ſubject, but deſtroy or Nr“ pre na to- 
heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. r; a 


CONTRARY, in rhetorick. F. de Colonia lays down three kinds of 


prog in rhetorick, v:z, adverſatives, prroatives, and contradi- 
Adverſatives are thoſe that differ much in the ſame thin : 

tue and vice, war and peace: thus Tully, / Aliton gin 
am. So lg 
malorum cauſa bellum gſt, erit emendati, pax. e 2 
in Virgil, nulla ſalus bello: pacem te poſcimus omnes. — . 3 
are habits, and their privations. See PRIVAT IVvE.— Cont 5 
fories are thoſe, one whereof affirms, and the other 4 vl 
ſame thing, of the ſame ſubject. See ConTrRanictory : 


by ſutures, which prevent the effects of a ſtroke from being com- 
Point of CONTRARY flexure, See the article Poi xx. 


municated to the oppoſite part, and confine the miſchief to the 
part ſtrucken—Here, fay they, if a skull be found crack'd on the 
oppoſite ſide, or any where but in the place where the blow is 
immediately received, this muſt proceed from a 2d or a 3d blow, 
which perhaps, the patient being ſtunned, does not remember.— 
But there are ſo many cogent inſtances on the other ſide of the 
queſtion, that the reality of contra-fiſures is now generally al- 


Dion. ap. Bibl. Anat. Med. T. 1. p. 560. 
The uſual ſymptoms attending a contra- fiſure, are adelirium, ſome- 
times a bleeding at the noſe and mouth, ſtupidity, an involunta- 
ry paſſing of the urine and excrements, convulſions, &c. 
If theſe happen, and after ſearch made in the part where the in- 
jury was received, no fracture or depreſſion of the skull be found, 
there is ſuſpicion of a contra-fiſſure; eſpecially if the patient be 
apt to point to that part, | | 
If the ſymptoms be by intervals, and not to a great degree, or 


CONIT RAST,“ in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an oppoſition 
7 


or difference of poſition, attitude, &c. of two or more figures: 
contrived to make a variety in a painting, &c, See DEsl = 8 
The word comes from the Italian contraftare, to oppoſe thwart; 
and that, according to M. Huet, from the latin contra Haris i 
Thus, when in a group of three figures. one appears in front, a. 
nother ſhews his hind. parts, and a third is placed fidewiſe, ther, 
is ſaid to be a contraſt, See GRoup. 
M. de Piles defines contraſt an oppoſition between the lines which 
form the objects; by means whereof they ſet off one another. 
A _— well managed, is one of the greateſt beauties of a paint- 
ing.— The comraſt is not only to be obſerved in the poſition of ſe- 
veral figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral members of the ſame 
figure: thus, if the right arm advance the furtheſt, the right leg 
is to be hindmoſt; if the right eye be directed one way, the right 
arm to go the contrary way, &c. See FicuRE.—The contra 
muſt be purſued even into the drapery. See DRAPERr. 


there be reaſon to believe the fiſſure to have reached only thro' ; 
To CONTRAST, in architecture, is to avoid the repetition of the 


one of the tables, it is ſufficient to bare the bone, and uſe a raſpa- 
tory ; then to fill the rima, or crack with proper pouders, of iris, 
gum, myrrh, pouder of diapente, &c. and above all apply a 


ſame thing, in order to pleaſe by variety; as is done in the great 
gallery of the Louvre, where the pediments are, alternately, 
arched and angular. 


pledget dipped in the tincture of euphorbium, or of equal parts 
CONTRAT-##}eel, in clock-work, SeeWHE Ex ; ſee alſo Cock, 


of ſpirit of wine, and honey of roſes. —lIf theſe fail, the trepan 

muſt be had recourſe to. See TREPANNING. 
CONTRA-HARMONICAL Proportion, that relation of three 

terms, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond, is to the 

difference of the ſecond and third, as the third is to the firſt, See 

PROPORTION. | 

Thus, e.gr. 3, 5, and 6, are numbers contra-harmonically pro- 

portional; for 2:1::6: 3. | 

To find a mean contra-harmonically proportional to two given quan- 


and WATCH. 


CONTRAVALLATION. Line of CONTRAVALLATION, in 


fortification, is a trench guarded with a parapet; made by the be- 
ſiegers, betwixt them and the place beſieged, to ſecure themſelves 
on that ſide, and ſtop the fallies of the garriſon, See Line. 

It is without musket-ſhot of the town, and ſometimes goes quite 
round it, ſometimes not, according as the general finds occaſion, 
The army forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of circunwala- 
tion and contravallation, See CIRCUMVALLATION. 


zZittes: the rule is, divide the ſum of the two ſquared numbers by | 
CONTRAVENTION, a man's failure of performing or diſcharg- 


the ſum of the roots; the quotient is a contra-harmonically mean 
proportional between the roots. See HARMONICAL Proportion. 
CONTRA-INDICATION, is an indication which forbids that to 
be done which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe points out. See INDI- 


CATION. | | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. in the cure of a diſeaſe a vomit were judged pro- 


per; if the patient be ſubject to a vomiting of blood, it is a ſuffi- 
cient contra- indication as to its exhibition. 


CONTRAMANDATIO Placiti, in our antient law- books, ſig- 
nifies a reſpiting, or giving the defendant farther time to anſwer : 


or, an imparlance, or countermanding of what was formerly or- 


dered. See COUNTER MAND. 
CONTRAMANDATUM, a lawful excuſe, which the defendant 
by his attorney alledgeth for himſelf, to ſhew that the plaintiff has 
no cauſe to complain, i dies placiti fit cuntramandatus. 11 Hen. 1. 
See COUNTERMAND. | 
CONTRAMURE, in fortification, an outwall, built about the 
main wall of a city. See WALL, RAMPART, c. 
ConTRAMURE, in civil architecture. See COUNTER-MURE. 


CONTRAPOSITION, in logicks. See CoNvERSION. 
CONTRARIENTIUM Notulus. See the article RoTULUSs. 


 CONTRARIETY, that which denominates two things contrary to | 


each other. See CONTRARY. : 
Contrariety conſiſts in this, that one of the terms imports a nega- 


tion of the other, either mediately or immediately; ſo that contra- 
riety may be ſaid to be the contraſt or oppoſition of two things, 
one of which implies the abſence of the other. See OPPOSITION. 
Freedom of CONTRARIETY. See the article FREEDOM. 
CONTRARIES, are poſitive oppoſites; which being of the ſame 


ing his word, obligation, duty, or the laws and cuſtoms of the 
place. —The penalties impoſed in caſes of contravention, only paß 


for comminatory. 
In a more limited ſenſe, contravention implies the non-executon 


of an ordinance, or edict. ; 
Contravention is ſuppoſed to be a degree below prevarication; and 


to be only the effect of negligence or ignorance, See PREVARI® 
CATION. x 

CONTRA-YERVA, a root brought from Peru, eſteemed an alex 
terial, and a ſovereign antidote againſt poiſon. See ANTIDOTE: 


It is ſaid to take its name from yervaz which in the Spaniſh ſig: 
nifies white hellebore, a plant whole juice is a violent poiſon, u 
thal: in which ſenſe, 


by the Peruvians to poiſon their arrows wi 

contra-yerva ſignifies counter-poiſon. See CounTER-+Po1SON. | 
The root is ſmaller than that of the iris, reddiſh without and white 
within, knotty and fibrous. To be good, it muſt be new, hear), 
and of a dusky red colour. — In ſmell it reſembles fig· leaves; it 
taſte is aromatick, accompanied with ſomewhat of SON: 
There is an officinal compoſition which takes its name from tn 


root, prepared with the teſtaceous pouders, * 


Both the root and lapis are of great efficacy * perſi 


meaſles, fevers, and all caſes where either a dia 
ration is required its ſucceſs being more to be depended on than 
the more knowing, 


the Gaſcoigns pouder; which, among 
to loſe ground. | 
It is nd on, by the generality of writers, that the 2 
1 root is one of the beſt anti-epidemics yet known. Dr. . 
in his treatiſe of the laſt London plague, has a receipt u <9 
ſays was attended with great ſucceſs, and of which this To 


kind, or ſame common nature, and ſubſiſting by turns in the 
fame ſubject, are as remote from each other as poſſible, and mu- 


one of the chief ingredients See PLAGUE, Ther 


CON 


another kind of contra-yerva, brought from Virginia, 

—_— mary called viperina, very aromatic ; ſeldom preſcri- 

= tho ſaid to have the ſame ſucceſs againſt poiſons and ve- 
5 


noms with the contra-yerva of Peru. See SERPENTARIA. 


BEND, in heraldry. The bar is called a contre-bend, or 
bday ter becauſe it cuts the ſhield contrary, and oppolite 


ways. See BAR. 


” pal, &c. when there are two 

ſo ſay, contre-chevron, contre- pal, &c. W 
—ꝗ— of 'the fame nature oppoſite to each other; ſo as co- 
Jour be oppoſed to metal, and metal to colour, And the coat 4 
ter- paled, counter-bended, counter Felſed, 


ſaid to be contre or cou 


counter-componed, counter-barred, when ſo divided. See COUNT ER- 


CHEvRONED, COUNTER-PALED, Cc. 


ed again: 

ter- guartered, is when one of the quarters is quarter 
3 counter-flowered, counter-coloured, &c,—Animals = 
ſaid to be counter-paſſant, when one paſſes on one ſide, and another 


ther. See COUNTER-QUARTERED, &c. 
CONTRECOMPONE.. by CouNnTER-CoOMPONED. 
ConTRE-CHANGE.. CoUunTER-CHANGED. 
ConTRE-BANDE. CoUunTER-BEND. 


* . D. 
ConTRE-BARRE. b CoUNTER-BARRE 


: 4 tos CounTER - CHEVRO- 
| CoNTRE-CHEVRONNE. ry. 2 5 
f MINE. 
CoNTRE-ERMINE., ER 
CoUNnTER - QUARTER- 
ConTRE-ESCARTELE',&c. 


ED. 


D 
CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each perſon's quota, or the 


part he is to bear in ſome impoſition, or common expence. 
CoNTINGENT, &c. 
Contributions are either involuntary, as thoſe of taxes and impoſts 
or voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carrying on ſome underta- 
king for the intereſt of the community. : 
CoNnTRIBUTIONS, in a military ſenſe, are impoſitions payed by fron- 
tier countries to ſecure themſelves from being plundered, and ru- 
ined by the enemy's army. 3 3 
The peaſants till their ground under the faith of contributions, as 
ſecurely as in time of profound peace. 


CON TRIBUTIONE facienda, a writ which lies where ſeveral 


perſons are jointly bound to the ſame thing, and one or more of 


them refuſe to contribute their ſhare, | = 
If tenants in common, or joint, hold a mill pro indiviſo, and e- 
qually ſnare the profits thereof; the mill falling to decay, and one 
or more of them refuſing to contribute to its reparation, the reſt 
| ſhall have the writ de contributione facienda to compel them. And 
if there be three coparceners of land that owe ſuit to the lord's 
court, and the eldeſt performs the whole; then may ſhe have 
this writ to compel the refuſers to a contribution, | 
CONTRITION, in theology, 2 real forrow, reſulting from the 
thought of having offended God ; from the ſole conſideration of 
his goodneſs ; without any regard to the puniſhment the ſin is in- 
itled to. 
— of the Romiſh doctors avow, notwithſtanding the practice 
of their church, that contrition is valid, and carries with it every 
thing neceſſary to obtain pardon, without the ceremony, or, as 
they call it, the ſacrament of confeſſion and abſolution. Con- 
FESSION, and ABSOLUTION, 
And in this they make the difference between contrition and attri- 
tion to conſiſt. See ATTRITION.—This doctfine was lately 
maintained by F. Seguenot upon St. Auguſtin ; but was cenſured 
by the faculty of Paris. 
CONTROL, ComPrTRor, or Cox T ROL E, is, properly, a double 
regiſter, kept of acts, iſſues, Ic. of the officers or commiſſioners 
in the revenue, army, c. in order to perceive the true ſtate 
thereof, and to certify the truth, and the due keeping of the acts 
ſubject to that enregiſterment. See REG1sTER. Hence, 
CONTROLLER, or ComPTROLLER, an officer eſtabliſhed to 
control, or over- ſee publick accounts, and to certify, on occaſion, 
whether things have been controlled, and examined, or not.— 
Thus, we have a CONTROLLER of the king's houſhold, or of the 
accounts of the board of green cloth. See CLERK. Controller- 
general of the cuſtoms. Controller of the navy. Controller of 
the mint. Controller of the exciſe. Controller of the accounts 
of the army; of the chamber, &c. See CAM BER, Oc. 
CONTROLLER of the Hanaper, is an officer in chancery, attending 
the lord chancellor daily in term and ſeal time. See CHancexv. 
This officer is to take all things ſealed from the clerk of the hana- 
per, incloſed in bags of leather, and to note the juſt number and 
effect thereof; to enter them in a book, with all the duties belong- 
ing to the king and other officers for the ſame, and fo charge the 
clerk of the hanaper with them. See HAN A PER. 
ConTROLLER of the Pipe, an officer of the exchequer, whowrites 
out ſummons twice a-year, to levy the farms and debts of the 
pipe. See Pig, and ExcyeQueR, 
He was antiently called duplex ingroſſator, 
ConTROLLERs of the Pell, are officers of the exchequer, whereof 


ks, who keep a control 


there are two, viz. two chamberlains cler 


of the pell of receits, and goings-out : originally they took notes 


of other officers accompts, in order to diſcover if they di 
See EXCHEQUER, c. IT noun 


CONTROVER, in law. he who of his : . 
vents falſe, or feigned news. | own. head deviſes or in- 


CON TRO 


CONVENTA _ 
CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent; denoting, properly, 


CONTUMACY, in law, a refuſal to appear in court when le- 
gally ſummoned ; or a diſobedience to the rules and orders of a 
court having power to puniſh ſuch offence. | 
The word is uſed in civil, as well as criminal matters; but more 
rarely in the firſt, wherein the words default, and contempt, ordi- 
narily ſupply its place: the refunding of the charges of a con- 
tempt judged at the hearing is alſo the penalty of contumacy. 

In a criminal ſenſe, the contumacious is condemned, not becauſe 

the crime is proved on him, but becauſe he is abſent. 

By the Roman laws, there was no proceſs in caſe of contumacy, 

during the firſt year of abſence : they only took an inventory of 
the goods of the fugitive, and if he died in the year, he died inte- 

gri /latus ; but after the year was expired he was deemed culpa- 

ble 


In England, contumacy is proſecuted to outlawry. See Our - 
LAWRV. -In France, all contumacies are annulled, if the accuſed 
make his appearance in five years; if he die in that time, his re- 
lations are permitted to purge his memory. 


CONTUSION, Bruiſe, in medicine, a ſolution of continuity, ei- 


ther in fleſh or bone, occaſioned by a fall, a blow, or a violent 
preſſure, whereby the fleſh is damaged, but without any external 
rupture, or manifeſt loſs of ſubſtance ; and an effuſion of blood 
enſues, from ſeveral little broken veſſels, ſo as to diſcolour the 
skin, though it do not make its way through the pores thereof, 
Or, contuſians may be defined a particular fort of tumors, attend- 
ed with a ſtagnation of the blood in the part affected; and, ge- 
nerally, with an inflammation, diſcolouration, and pain. See Tu- 
MOUR, | 
Contuſions are either internal, or external. When from any exter- 
nal injury, there proceeds an internal diſorder, e. gr. an aſthma, 
ſpitting of blood, or the like, the contuſion is ſaid to be internal. If 
only external ſymptoms appear, as a tumour, blackneſs, &c. it is 
termed external. | | | 
In caſe of inward contuſions, bleeding the patient is neceſſary, and 
balſamicks muſt be given internally; ſuch are ſperma ceti, powder 
of rhubarb, iriſh ſlate, oleaginous and pectoral medicines, &c. 
Externals proper for contuſions, are liniments or ointments of 
marſhmallows, oil of ſweet almonds, ſpirit of wine with cam- 
phire ; proper fomentations and ſtrengthening emplaiſters, as that 
of oxycroceum, &c, according as the nature of the contuſion and 
part contuſed requires, 


CONVENT,* a monaſtery of religious, of the one or the other 
ſex. See MoxAs TER. 


*The word comes from the Latin conventus, meeting, of conve- 
nire, to come together. 


a. See the article Pa cr A. 


a cabal, or ſecret aſſembly of a part of the monks of a convent, 
to make a brigue in the election of an abbot. 

From the ill uſe of theſe aſſemblies, the word is come into diſre- 
pute; and now ſtands for any ſeditious or irregular aſſembly.— 
F. Doucine obſerves, the occidentals always eſteemed the fifth 
general council an unlawful conventicle. See COUNCIL. 

The term conventicle is ſaid by ſome to have been firſt applied in 
England, to the ſchools of Wickliff ; it at preſent is applied to 
the meetings of nonconformiſts. | 


CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or agreement between two 


or more parties. See TREATY, c. 

Every convention between men, provided it be not contrary to 
honeſty and good manners, produces a natural obligation, and 
makes the performance a point of conſcience, See OBL1GA- 
' TION, | 
Every convention has either a name, and a cauſe or conſideration, 
or it has none: in the firſt caſe, it obliges civilly and naturally ; 


in the latter only naturally. See CONTRACT and ConsiDeRaA- 
TION, 


ConveNTI1ON is much uſed both in antient and modern pleadings 


for an agreement, or covenant, See CovENANT. 

In the book of rolls of the manor of Hatfield in Yorkſhire, we 
have a record of a pleaſant convention, Anno 11 Ed. III. between 
Robert de Roderham and John de lthen, the latter of whom ſold 
the devil in a ſtring for three-pence halfpenny to the former, to 
be delivered on the fourth day after the convention: when, the 
purchaſer making his demand, the ſeller refuſed to give him li- 
very; to the great loſs (as the record repreſents it) of forty ſhil- 
lings to the purchaſer, &c. But it appearing to the court that 


ſuch a plea does not lie among Chriſtians ; the parties were ad- 
journed to hell for judgment. 


Cox vx NT io is alſo the name given to an extraordinary aſſembly 


of parliament, or of the ſtates of the realm, held without the 
king's writ. See PARLIAMENT. 

The convention of eſtates, in 1688, after the retreat of king James 
II. upon mature deliberation, came to a concluſion, that king 
James, by his practices here, and his flight hence, had abdicated 
the kingdom ; and that the throne was vacant ; and therefore 
devolved upon king William and queen Mary. Upon this, their 
aſſembly expired as a convention, and was converted into a parlia- 
ment. See ABDICATION. 


There was a convention of the like kind in Scotland, and with the 
like effect. 


CONVENTIONAL ſabragation. See SUBROGATION, 


VERSIAL divinity. See PoLEMICAI divinity. 


CONVENTIONE facienda, in law, is a writ which lies for the 


breach 
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breach of any covenant in writing. See Coven ant.—Fitzher- of words but of order. 25 1 
4 'Y from the other. 2*. The inference of one Propoſition 


. calls it a writ of covenant. Ariſtotl K 
NVENTU AL, ſomething belonging to a convent. See Cox- riſtotle makes two kinds of converſion : the 

VENT, and Co NoBIT E. 5 called univerſal; wherein nothing 33 * by others 

extremes, i. e. the terms are tranſpoſed, without nts — f 

either 


ConvenTUAL, is particularly uſed for a religious who actually re- 
ſides in a convent; in contradiſtinction to thoſe who are only the quality or quantity thereof: as, No mind ; 
gueſts, or are entertained there, or in poſſeſſion of benefices de- mind. 5 Is body, No loch is 
pending on the houſe. See Monk. | The 29, per accidens, called alſo particular; where; 

ConvenTUAL prior, differs from a clauftral prior, in that the for- Bing the places of the terms, there is a chan e Wa, beſide chan. 
mer has the full right and authority of an abbot; the ny diffe- | into a particular one: as, Every good man 2 * univerſal ſign 
rence between them being in the name: whereas the c auſtral country ; ſome man poor Oren the welfare of his 16 Welfare of bi 
prior is a dependant of the abbot, and derives all his authority] To theſe, ſome of Ariſtotle's followers add a third king e 
from him. See PrIoR, and ABBOT. | fron, called by contr apoſition : as, Every man is an ind of conver. 
The conventual prior is obliged to take prieſts orders in a year, Or animal is no- man. ERmat, eVery ng. 
at moſt in two years, from the day of his admiſſion : in default ConveRs10n, in rhetorick, &c, is underſtood of ar 
whereof, the benefice becomes vacant. | 1 eturned, retorted, and ſhewn on oppoſite ſid 2 Which 
Some priories are actually conventual, i. e. are ſtocked with reli- the ſubject into the attribute, and the attribute into th changing 
gious ; others are only conventual in habitu, v. gr. where there] There are converſions of arguments, from one fi ur e ſubject, 
have been no religious during the ſpace of 40 years: the conti-] and from general propoſitions to particular a. Th another, 

nuance of one ſingle religious, keeps the priory conventual actu; againſt Anthony; Doletis tres exercitus P. R. 22 2 em 
for in default of one, the priory becomes ſimple. cl Antomus. Defideratis clarifſimos cives ? eaſque 3 . op 
By a declaration of the king of France, in 1680, it is decided, | ors. Auctoritas hujus ordinis aſflicta eft © afflixit . = ng 
that a conventuality never degenerates, or ceaſes, while there are re- ConvERs1on, in war, is when the ſoldiers are order 8 
gular places ſubſiſting in it for twelve religious, with revenues for their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank x fa Preſent 
their ſupport. See PRIOR v. | I Vere before ſuppoſed to be in front: the evolution ne _—_— _ 

ConvenNTUAL arditors, See the article AUDITOR, | to is called conver/ron, or quarter-wheeling. See Oo ART. ay theres 

hee fg hot * or CoNVERGEN limes, in geometry, are thoſe ee | nas R-WHEEL- 
which continually approximate, or whoſe diſtance becomes con- NVERSION of equations, in algebra, is whet : 
tinually leſs and leſs. "Nap LINE. or any part Fer being 1 39:1 Tor the wh ſanity fought, 
In oppoſition to divergent lines, whoſe diſtance becomes continu- | one common denomination; and then, omitting the ae to 
ally greater. Lines that converge one way, diverge the other. See] tors, the equation continued in the numerators onl See e 
DivEROIN G. | TION, and FRACT10N. | e A- 

CoNnvERGING rays, in dioptricks, are thoſe rays which in their paſ- 1 aadJcc a | 
ſage out of one medium, into another of a G eregt dates are e FO ER” + +5; multiply all by d, and 
refracted towards one another; ſo, as if far enough continued, it will ſtand thus, d a—dI=aaÞcc+dh+db 
they meet in a point, or focus. See Ray, REFRACTION, &c. In arithmetick, we uſe the term proportion by cover an i 
All convex lenſes make the rays converge, and concave ones to for a compariſon of the antecedent, and coniequent in 15 2 
diverge, 7. e. the one inflects them towards a center, and the o-] ratios. See RAT 10. e 
ther deflects them from it; and the more, as ſuch lenſes are por- | Thus, as there is the ſame ratio between two and three h 
tions of ſmaller ſpheres. See Concave, &c.—On which pro- | tweeneight and twelve ; it is concluded there is the ſame * be. 
perties, all the effects of lenſes, microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. de- tween two and one, as between eight and four. See . f 
pend. See LENS, MicRosCoPE, &c. Center of CONVERSION in mechanics. See CENTER. mo 
Rays coming converging out of a denſer medium into a rarer, be- | CONVERSOS. See the article ConveRT. 

come more convergent, and concur ſooner than if they were to | CONVERT, a perſon who has undergone a converſion. See Cox 

VERSION. Fg 6 8 


continue their motion through the firſt, See MEDI N. 

Rays coming converging out of a rarer into a denſer medium, con- Cox VER is chiefly uſed in reſpect of changes from one religion 

verge leſs, and concur later, than if they had continued their mo- religious ſect to another. 1 i 
Converts with relation to the religion turned to, are denominated 


tion through the firſt. | 
Parallel rays, pafling from a denſer into a rarer medium, v. gr. apoſtates, with regard to that they have relinquiſhed, See Abo- 
from glaſs into air, the ſurface of the glaſs being towards the air, | STATE. 
will become convergent, and concur in a focus. See PARALLEL. The Jews formerly converted to Chriſtianity in England, were 
Diverging rays, or rays coming from a point, under the fame cir-| | called converſos. Henry III. built them a houſe in London, and 
cumſtances, become converging, and meet in a focus; and as the allowed them a competent ſubſiſtence for their lives; which 
radiant point comes nearer, the focus recedes further off: if the houſe was called dens converſorum. The number afterwards in- 
radiant be near, the focus will be infinitely diſtant; 2. e. the rays: creaſing, they grew a burden to the crown; upon which the 
will be parallel: and if the point be brought nearer ſtill, the rays] Were diſtributed among the monaſteries: and aſter the rn 
will diverge. See DivERGENT; ſee alſo Coy EXIT v, CoxcAvz, of the Jews under Edward III. the domus converſorum was given 
Focus, &c. for keeping of the rolls. See Rol. LS. 6 
ConveRGING ſeries, in mathematicks. See the article SERIES. ConveERTSs, in a monaſtick ſenſe, are lay-friers, or brothers, ad- 
CONVERSE, in geometry, c. A propoſition is faid to be the mitted for the ſervice of the houſe; without orders, and not al- 
converſe of another, when, after drawing a concluſion from ſome- lowed to ſing in the choir. See Lay, 
thing firſt ſuppoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had been before Till the eleventh century, the word was uſed for perſons who 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been ſuppoſed. See Con-| embraced the monkiſh life at the age of diſcretion; by which 
VERSION. | | they were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe devoted in their childhood by 
Thus, it is demonſtrated in geometry, that if the two ſides of a| their parents, called ob/ati. See OBLATI, 
triangle be equal; the two angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides are equal But in the eleventh century, when they began to receive into mo- 
alſo: the converſe of the propoſition is, that if the two angles of a naſteries illiterate perſons, incapable of being clerks, and only de- 
triangle be equal, the two ſides oppolite to thoſe angles are equal ſtined for bodily labour; the ſignification of the word was changed. 
alſo. F. Mabillon obſerves, that it was John firſt abbot of Vallombro- 
In aſtrology, Cox VERSE direction is uſed in oppoſition to rec fa, who firſt introduced theſe brothers-converts, diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſtate from the monks of the choir, who were then either 


direction; i. e. by the latter, the promoter is carried to the ſigni- 

ficator, according to the order of the ſigns: by the former it is| clerks, or capable of becoming ſo. 

carried from Eaſt to Weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns. CONVEX. . CoNvEXITV. 
CONVERSION, in a moral ſenſe, a return from evil to good; re- CoNvEx freeze. IFR EEZ E. 
Convex lens, Sdbee the articles LENS. 


ſulting from a ſenſe, either of the natural deformity of the one, 
Co vEx mirrour. f MirRouR. 
SUPERFICIES. 


and amiableneſs of the other; or of the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages that await the one, and the other. | Convex ſuperfictes. 
Or, it is a change of the heart, with regard to the morals, paſ- CONVEXTITY, the exterior ſurface of a convex, i. e. gibbou 
ſions, deſires, purſuits ; and of the mind, with regard to the ſen-| globular thing; in oppoſition to concavity, or the inner ſurface, 
timents, &c. See REGENERATION. which is hollow or depreſſed. See CoNCAvE. 
Converslon, CONVERSIO, in logicks, a circumſtance or affetion The word is of particular import in catoptricks and dicptricks; 
where it is applied to mirrours and lenſes. See MIRROUR, and 


of propoſitions, wherein the order of the terms, or extremes is 
ed; ſo that the ſubject comes into the place of the predi- LEN«0. 2 
A convex mirrour repreſents its images ſmaller than the _— — 

rene 


gand 


chang 

cate, and the predicate into that of the ſubject; without any al- 

teration in the quality of either. See PROPOSITION. a concave one repreſents them larger: a convex mirrour 
the rays from it, diverging; and therefore diſperſes and weakens 


their effect: as a concave one reflects them converging, !9 5 
and have their effect increaſed : and by 
of a ſmaller ſphere, b) 0 


diſperſe the rays the more. 


As, M virtue is vice, No vice is virtue : in which we ſee the ſub- 
ject of the former, made the predicate of the latter, and the pre- 

dicate the ſubject; yet both true. | | | they concur in a point, at 
Converſion is uſually defined à due change of the order of the ex- how much the mirrour 1s a portion 
tremes, i. e. under ſuch a habitude and coherence with reſpect to] much does it diminiſh the objects, and 
each other, that the one is rightly inferred from the other. | See MIRROUR, 009 5 
Hence, in every legitimate converſian two things ate required; A convex lens is either convex on both ſides, called a res zo 
1”. A communication, or reciprocation of terms; not in reſpect | Convex; 


„ et z; plain on one ſide, and convex on the other, called 
— A f 5 concave on one ſide, and convex on the other, 
Med a conVexo-Concave, Or concavo-convex, as the one or the other 
ſurface prevails ; i. e. as this or that isa portion of a ſmaller yo 
All convex lenſes inflect the rays of light in their paſſage, i. e. irs 
them out from their convex ſurface converging z ſo as that they 
concur in a point, or focus. See CONVERGENT. _ | 
Hence, all convex lenſes magnify, i. e. repreſent. their images 15 
r than their objects; and this the more, as they are portions o 
ſmaller ſpheres. See LENS, REFRACTION, Cc. 3 
CONVEY ANCE, in law, a deed, or inſtrument, by which lands, 
ec. are conveyed, or transferred by the proprietor, or ner there- 
of, to ſome other perſon. See DEED. . 
CONVICT, in common law, one who is found guilty of an of- 
fence, by the verdict of a jury. See CRIME, VERDICT, m8 
According to Crompton, a perſon is alſo a convict, or faid to 
condicted, when, after having been outlawed, he appears and con- 
feſſes. See OUTLAWwRY,—Conviftion and attainder are frequent- 
ly confounded. See ATTAINDER, and ATTAINTED. 
ConvicT recuſant, he who has been legally preſented, indicted, and 
convicted for refuſing to come to church to hear the common-- 
rayer, according to the ſtatutes 1 and 32 Eliz. and 3 Jac. I. 
This is commonly underſtood to be a popiſh recuſant; though 
any others who refuſe coming to church on the ſame account are 
as properly denominated recuſants. See RECUSANT. 
CONVICTION, in theology, the firſt degree of repentance 3 
wherein the ſinner becomes ſenſible of his guilt, of the evil na- 
ture of ſin, and the danger of his own ways. 
ConvicT1on, in law. See the article Convict. 
CONVIVIUM, banquet, in our ancient cuſtoms, and law-books, 
ſignifies the ſame thing among the laity, as procuratio among the 


clergy ; viz, when the tenant was obliged, in virtue of his tenure, | 


to provide meat and drink for his lord once, or oftner in the; year, 
See PROCURATION, 

CONVOCATION, a general aſſembly of the clergy of a pro- 
vince, ſummoned by the king's writ to conſult of the more 
weighty affairs of the church, as oft as a parliament is convoked 
to conſult of thoſe of the ſtate. See SyNoD, CLERGY, Cc. 
The king's writ is directed to the archbiſhop of each province, 
requiring him to ſummon all biſhops, deans, archdeacons, cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches, &c, 

Upon which, the archbiſhop directs his mandate to his dean pro- 
vincial, firſt citing him peremptorily ; then willing him, in like 
manner, to cite all the biſhops, deans, Sc. and all the clergy of 


his province; but directing, withal, that one proctor ſent for 


each cathedral and collegiate church; and two for the body of 
the inferior clergy of each dioceſe may ſuffice : which the dean 
accordingly does. See PROROGATION. | 
The place where the convocation of the province of Canterbur 
has been uſually held is St. Paul's church; whence, of late, they 
have been prorogued to St. Peter's in Weſtminſter, in the chapel 
of Henry VII. or the Jeruſalem-Chamber, where there is an up- 
per and lower houſe, Chamberlayne. 
The apper houſe, in the province of Canterbury, conſiſts of 22 
biſhops, whereof the archbiſhop is preſident ; all, at the opening 
of a convocation, in their ſcarlet robes and hoods. 
The hwer houſe conſiſts of 22 deans, 24 prebendaries, 54 arch- 
deacons, and 44 clerks, repreſenting the dioceſan clergy. 
Things are firſt uſually propoſed in the upper houſe; then com- 
municated to the lower. All the members of both houſes have 
the ſame privileges for themſelves and menial ſervants as the mem- 
bers of parliament have. See PARLIAMENT. 
The archbiſhop of York, at the ſame time, holds a convocation of 
the clergy of his province, after the like manner, at York; and, 
; by conſtant correſpondence, debates and concludes of the ſame 
matters as are debated by that of Canterbury. Not that the nor- 
thern province is obliged to follow what the ſouthern one does, 
See PROLOCUTOR, | 
The Engliſh clergy, antiently, had their repreſentatives in the 
lower houſe of parliament ; as appears by the record much prized 
by my lord Coke. | 
CONVOLUTION, a winding or turning motion, proper to the 
trunks of ſome plants; as the convolvulæ, or bind-weeds, and 
the claſpers of vines, and briony. | 
Dr. Grew thinks, that all thoſe plants whoſe roots are twiſted, 
have ſuch a convolution : and he affigns two great efficient cauſes 
of this winding motion, the ſun and the moon. 
It is very eaſy to try whether there be any ſuch convolution or not 
In the trunks of plants; which may be done, as he hints, by ty- 
ing a little bit of paper to any of the branches which are exactly 
north, ſouth, &:, and then ſeeing whether it will change its po- 
lition, or not, in reſpect of the point of the compaſs. 
CONVOY, Eſcort, a ſea term, ſignifying one, or more veſlels of 
war, intruſted with the conducting of a fleet of merchants : 
ſerving as a watch, and a ſhelter from the inſults of the enemies 
82 the ſtate, or of pirates. i See Escokr, and CoxsERvE. 
18 mou » 282 of military affairs by land where 
'Snines a body of forces ſent to guard a ſupply of proviſions, 


arms, or ammunition, going to a camp, or the like, 


> See the articles 8 2 ISANCE, 


CONUSANCE 
CONUSOR, 


Vo I. I. 


OGNISOR, 


COPARCENARY, the ſhare, or quota of a coparcener. 


COP 


CONVUTLSION, ſpaſmus, in medicine, a continued involuntaty 


contraction of ſome parts of the body, otherwiſe accuſtomed to 
move according to the direction of the will. See SPAsMU3, 
It owes its origin to a contraction of the muſcles of the part, oc- 


caſioned by a too copious and violent influx of the nervous juice: 


of which there may be infinite cauſes in the blood, arteries, me- 
ninges, brain, nerves, muſcles, cranium, &c. See CONTRACTION. 
If the convulſion be univerſai, attended with violent motions, 
foaming at the mouth, and periodical; it is uſually called eprlep/y. 
See EPiLEPSsY. 

The uſual evacuations and medicines proper for the cure of con- 
vulſions, are phlebotomy, emeticks, catharticks, epiſpaſticks, and 
proper cephalicks ; as ſal volat, oleoſ. ſpirit of lavender, ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, tincture of caſtor, cinnabar of antimony, caſſuminar 
root, valerian root, volatile falt of amber, Ic. given in different 
forms. In periodical univerſal convulſions, a ſalivation ſometimes 
anſwers, after other courſes have failed. 

Women and children are particularly liable to canvulſions: wo- 
men after delivery; as upon a ſtoppage of the lochia, or a violent 
extraction of the placenta. See CONVULSIVE. 


CONVULSIVE, in medicine, is applied to thoſe motions which, 


naturally, ſhould depend on the will; but which, by ſome exter- 
nal cauſe, become involuntary. : 

A convulſive motion, is a contraction made by fits and intervals 
wherein it differs from a convinſion, which is a continued contra- 
ction. See CONVULSION. 

Convulſive motions ariſe from a diſorder in the origin of the 
nerves. A convulſive tenſion of the ſolids, is one of the principal 
cauſes which deſtroy the equilibrium that ſhould obtain between 
the ſolids and the fluids. "Sim de ſcav. 


ConvULsIve is alſo uſed for any thing that occaſions a convulſion, or 


convulſrve motion. | 

Wounds of nerves are ſaid to be convulſfve ; white hellebore is 
convulſive. Children are very liable to convulſzve diſorders from 
various cauſes; as repletion, curdling of the blood in the ſtomach 
or inteſtines, worms, dentition, &c, See CHILDREN, Wok Mus, 
DeNTITION, &c.—The cramp is a convul/fve contraction of ſome 
muſcular part of the body. See CRAMP. 


CoNnvULSIVE afthma. See the article ASTHMA. 
COOKE-ROOM, in a ſhip, is where the cook and the mate dreſs 


and deliver out the meat, &c.—Sec Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 32. 


COOLERS, in medicine, remedies ſo called: which may be con- 


ſidered under theſe two diviſions: —1% Thoſe which produce an 
immediate ſenſe of cold ; which are ſuch as have their parts in 
leſs motion than thoſe of the organs of feeling. See Col p. 
25. Such as by a particular viſcidity, or groſſneſs of parts, give 
a greater conſiſtency to the animal fluids than they had before; 
whereby they are diſabled from moving ſo faſt, and will therefore 
have leſs of that inteſtine force on which their heat depends. 
See HEAT. 3 

Of the former kind are fruits, and acid liquors.— To the latter 
belong cucumbers, and all ſubſtances producing viſcidity. 


COOM, a term for foot that gathers over an oven's mouth: alſo 


for that black greaſy ſubſtance which works out of the wheels of 
carriages. 

Coom, or ſoot, is ſometimes uſed in medicine, infuſed in wine 
with other ingredients, as an antihyſterick, and againſt palpita- 
tions of the heart, &c.—The ſpirit of ſoot is alſo uſed for the 
ſame intentions, and in cephalick caſes. See Soor. 


COOMB, or Coms of corn, is a dry meaſure, containing four 


buſhels, or half a quarter. See MEASURE ; ſee alſo Bus HEIL, &c. 


COOPERIRE pailio. See PAL. LiIo. 
COORDINATE, ſomething of equal order, rank, or degree with 


another. See ORDER, r. 


COORDINATION, in reſpect of cauſes, denotes an order of cau- 


ſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, order, and tendency, con- 
cur to the production of the ſame effect. See CAusk. 


COPAL, a gum, or reſin of an agreeable ſmell, reſembling that of 


frankincenſe; brought from New Spain, where it oozes out from 
inciſions made in the bark of a large tree; much after the man- 
ner in which the vine yields its blood, when cut in the ſpring. See 
Gum and Rein. 

The Indians uſe it to burn on their altars: among the Europe- 
ans, it is uſed againſt diſorders of the heart, having a warming, 
reſolving, and humeQating power. It is very rare; when good, 
it is of a fine tranſparent yellow; and melts eaſily, either in the 
mouth, or fire, 

In defect of this is brought another kind from the Antilles, which 
is almoſt the only one known among the druggiſts. Its chief con- 
ſumption is in the making of varnith. See VARNISH. 


See Co- 


PARCENERS, 


COPARCENERS, or Parceners, ſuch as have equal portions in the 


inheritance of their anceſtor. 
Coparceners are ſo either by law, or cuſtom. Coparceners by law, are 
the iſſue female; which, in default of a male heir, come equally 
to the lands of their anceſtor. 

Coparceners by cuſtom, are thoſe who by ſome peculiar cuſtom of the 
country, challenge equal parts in ſuch lands; as in Kent, by the 
cuſtom of Gavelkind. See GAVELKIND.—The crown of Eng- 
land is not ſubject to coparcenery. 
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COPE, an eccleſiaſtical ornament, uſually wore by chantors and 

ſub-chantors, when they officiate in ſolemnity. CHANTOR. 

It is alſo wore by the Romiſh biſhops and other ordinaries: it 

reaches from the ſhoulders to the feet. The antients called it 

viale. 

8. Martin's Cop E, was a relick, formerly in great eſteem among the 

French kings; and carried with them to war as their ſtandard. 
See CHAPEL, and CHAPLAIN, 

COPERNICAN ſphere. See the article SPHERE. 


CoPERNICAN Zen, or hypotheſis, is that ſyſtem of the world, 
wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt in the center; and the pla- 


nets, with the earth, to move in ellipſes round him, See SYSTEM. 
The heavens and ftars are here ſuppoſed at reſt ; and that diurnal 
motion which they appear to have from eaſt to weſt, is imputed to 
the earth's motion from weſt to eaſt. See EARTH, SUN, STAR, 
Dc. 
This ſyſtem was aſſerted by many of the antients; and particu- 
larly Ecphantus, Seleucus, Ariſtarchus, Philolaus, Cleanthes Sa- 
mius, Hicetas, Heraclides Ponticus, Plato, and Pythagoras; from 
which laſt it was antiently denominated the pythagoric ¶ſtem. See 
PyTHAGOREAN, 
It was alſo held by Archimedes, in his book de granorum arenæ 
numero; but after him it became neglected, and even forgotten, 
for many ages; till about 250 years ago, when Copernicus revi- 
ved it; from whom it took the name of the copernican ſyflem. 
Nich. Copernicus, now a name ſo popular, was born at Thorn, in 
Poliſh Pruſſia, in the year 14.7 2, according to Junctinus, or 147 3 
according to Mceſtlinus. After the uſual domeſtick education, he 
was ſent to the univerſity of Cracow; where he applied himſelf 
to philoſophy and phyſick, and at length commenced doctor in 
medicine. In the mean time, having a ſtrong propenſity to ma- 
thematicks, he diligently attended the leCtures of Albert. Brudze- 
vius, and even learnt of him at home. After he had here at- 
tained to the uſe of the aſtrolabe, and was entering upon aſtrono- 
my, he took Regiomontanus for his guide: though he run thro' 
all the mathematicks of the age, yet he ſeemed moſt raken with 
perſpective; on occaſion whereof he learned painting, in which 
he is ſaid to have excelled. When 23 years of age, being at Bo- 
logna, he became acquainted with that eminent mathematician 
Dom. Maria Ferrarienſis; and was admitted to ſhare with him 
in making of aſtronomical obſervations. Here, in the year 1497, 
Copernicus firſt obſerved an occultation of palilicium by the 
moon. Going on to Rome, he taught publickly, and made ſome 
conſiderable obſervations ; and at his return to Cracow, was made 
canon of the church of Wermelandt, or Ermeland, and at length 
vicar-general, | | 
The courſe he took in proſecuting aſtronomy, which has render- 
ed his name immortal, is as follows: Obſerving how the aſtrono- 
mers of thoſe times were gravelled to make the planets move e- 
quably in circular orbits, v:z. to ſuppoſe them to move, not about 
their own center, but that of the equant ; and that they could no 
way make out a tolerably regular ſyſtem, out of all their ſhifts 
and hypotheſes ; he reſolved to try what he could do. With this 
view he peruſed the writings of all the philoſophers and aſtrono- 
mers extant; and picked out of each what appeared probable 
and elegant. In this review he was chiefly taken with two al- 
moſt ſimilar opinions ; (the one attributed to Martianus Capella, 


the other to Apollonius Pergæus:) which give a very good account | 


of the motions of Venus and Mercury ; and explain the cauſe 
of their directions, ſtations, and retrogradations very happily: 
the latter, withal, performing the ſame in the three ſuperior pla- 
nets. But, then, in both theſe hypotheſes, the earth being ſup- 
poſed the center ; Copernicus choſe rather to adopt the opinion 
of the Pythagoreans ; to remove the earth out of the center of 
the world, and to give it, not only a diurnal motion round its 
own axis; but alſo an annual one round the ſun, 
On this footing he began to obſerve, calculate, compare, Sc. and 
at length, after a long ſolicitous diſquiſition, found himſelf in a 
condition to account for the phænomena and motions of all the 
planets ; and to make an orderly arrangement, or diſpoſition of 
the whole heavens: wherein nothing could be altered, or diſpla- 
ced, without bringing the utmoſt confuſion into the whole. 
Theſe things he began to write down about the year 1507, He 
then proceeded to furniſh himſelf with ſome new apparatus; par- 
ticularly a parallactick inſtrument, and ſome Ptolemaic rulers, 
wherewith to obſerve the altitude of the ſtars, and determine the 
periods of the ſun and moon: and without other means, compo- | 
ſed his fix books de orbium cœlyſtium revolutionibus; containing the 
whole of aſtronomy, delivered after the example of Ptolemy, in a 
eometrical method. We have already obſerved that he began it 


in 150); hefiniſhed it in 1530. Five yearsafter he poliſhed and 


improved it. a pal. 
fide, in the year 1543.—See the order, and diſpoſition of the hea- 
wenty bodies, as laid down by him, compared with thoſe in the o- 
ther ſyſtems, under the head SYSTEM. ; 
COPERNICUS, is the name of an aſtronomical inſtrument, con- 
trived by Mr. Whiſton, for the calculation and exhibition of eclip- 
ſes, and of the motions of the planets, both primary and ſecon- 


dary, Oc. : ; 
It was ſo called by the inventor, as being built on the copernican 


ſyſtem; or as repreſenting the heavenly bodies agreeable thereto, 


He died of a dyſentery, and a palſy on his right | 


* 


COPH TI, Cor hrs, or Cop ri, a name given to the chriſtianz 


It conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical circles of wood; upon which, 


COP 


are inſcribed numbers, transferred thither fr "TIEN 
5 . . . om the i 
ra by the various diſpoſitions of theſe circles, which 

o as to flide within each other, queſtions are ſolved : * 
long calculations are ſaved, and the work of many hours brag 


_— a few minutes, 

or the exhibition of eclipſes, there is a peculiar appara 
liſting of a terreſtrial globe, ſo diſpoſed, as that bei, "US, con- 
its axis, the light of the ſun, or a candle, is — nn round 
glaſs plane, marked out into concentrick circles, expr Ough a 
2 1 and thus RG path of the eclipſe With its _ 

quantity in every part of its path, agreea ; has 
a eg eee Sond accurately re- 
The inſtrument not being very common, a parti | 

rticular deſeript 

were ſuperfluous, The autho 4d Cription 
plain . OR mn expreſly to ex- 


of Egypt; who are of the ſect of Jacobites. See 
2 ES, 
The criticks are ex tremely divided about the 18 dar bow 
graphy of the word: ſome write it gophti, others 22 i 


titæ, copts, &c. Scaliger derives the na 
tiently celebrated town of Egypt, the 3 of the Teta 
id. 


Kircher refutes this opinion, and maintain 

nally ſignifies cat, and circumciſed ; and e 1 origi- 
the Mahometans, by way of reproach, in regard of then Peby 
of circumciling : but P. Sollier, another Jeſuit, refute en 
nion. Scaliger afterwards changed his opinion, and Fr this opi- 
word from AITYIITOE, the antient name of Egypt b rived the | 
ing the firſt ſyllable: but this opinion, too, P. Sallize die 
John de Leo and others ſay, that the Egyptians antie tl ** 
their country elchibtb or ci6th, from Cibth their fir 9 eee 
cophtite, &c. others ſay from Cobtim ſecond king of E * 
ſleb derives the word copht from Copt ſon of Mifim, + nd 
of Noah. —All theſe etymologies P. Sollier rejectʒ on 3 
ciple, that were they true, the Egyptians ought all e uall 3 
called cophti; whereas, in effect, none but the Chriſtins Am 
mong thoſe none but the Jacobites bear the name; the 33 5 
not being comprehended under it. Hence he chuſes to — => 
word from the name Facobite, by retrenching the firſt fyll bl | 
whence cobite, cobta, copta, and cophta. PORES 


The Cophts have a patriarch, who reſides at Cairo, but takes hi 
title from Alexandria: he has no archbiſhop under him, but Fan 
ven or twelve biſhops. The reſt of the clergy, whether focular 
or regular, is compoſed of the orders of S. Anthony, S. Paul, and 
S. Macarius, who have each their monaſteries. | 1 
Beſide the orders of prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, the Capbte 
have likewiſe archimandrites, the dignity whereof they conſer 
with all the prayers and ceremonies of a ſtrict ordination, 
This makes a conſiderable difference among the prieſts ; and be- 
ſides the rank and authority it gives them with regard to the reli- 
gious, comprehends the degree and functions of arch-prieſts, By 
a cuſtom of 600 years ſtanding, if a prieſt elected biſhop be not 
already archimandrite, the dignity muſt be conferred on him be- 
fore epiſcopal ordination. See ARCHIMANDRITE, 
The ſecond perſon among the clergy, after the patriarch, is the 
titular patriarch of Jeruſalem, who allo reſides at Cairo, by rea- 
ſon of the few Cophts at Jeruſalem ; he is, in effect, little more 
than biſhop of Cairo : only he goes to Jeruſalem every Eafter, 
and viſits ſome other places in Paleſtine near Egypt, which own his 
juriſdiction, To him belongs the government of the chli 
church, during the vacancy of the patriarchal ſee. 
To be elected patriarch, it is neceſſary the perſon have lived all 
his life in continence ; and even that he be a virgin: it is he con- 
fers the biſhopricks. To be elected biſhop, the perſon muſt be in 
the celibate; or, if he have been married, it muſt not be above 
once. | 
The prieſts and inferior miniſters are allowed to be married be- 
fore ordination; but are not obliged to it, as Ludolphus miſtaken- 
ly obſerves, They have an infinity of deacons, and even confer 
the dignity frequently on children. None but the loweſt rank a- 
mong the people commence ecclefiaſticks; whence ariſes that ex- 
ceſfive ignorance found among them: yet the reſpect of the lait 
towards the clergy is very extraordinary. 
Their office is longer than the Roman office, and never changes 
in any thing : they have three liturgies, which they vary occa- 
ſionally. 
The monaſtick life is in great eſteem among the Cophts: to be 
admitted into it, there is required the conſent of the biſhop. The 
religious Cophts make a vow of perpetual chaſtity; renounce the 
world, and live with great auſterity in defarts : they are obliged 
to ſleep in their cloths and their girdle, on a matt ſtretched on 
the ground; and to proſtrate themſelves every evening 150 times 
with their face and breaſt on the ground. They are all, both 
men and women, of the ſcum of the people; and live on alms. 
The nunneries are properly hoſpitals; and few enter but widows 
reduced to beggary. 
F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the Cephts to the 
following heads: 1“. That they put away their wives, apd eſpouſe 
others while the firſt are living. 2% That they have ſeven fi- 
craments, viz. baptiſm, the euchariſt, confirmation, ordination, 
faith, faſting, and prayer. 3˙. That they deny the holy ſpirit to 
proceed from the ſon. 4*. That they only allow of three = 
menical councils; that of Nice, Conſtantinople, and Ephe 5 
„. That they only allow of one nature, will, and operation. 
Jeſus Chriſt after the union of the humanity with the _— 


COP 


For their errors in diſcipline, they may be reduced, 1%. 


of circumciſing their children before baptiſm, which has 


COP 


To the | dead bodies. See Dzcanvs, and LxcTIcARIUs.— Their place 


among the clerks, was the next in order before the chantors, 


_ g them from the twelfth century. 2% To their | COPING of a wall, the top or cover of a wall, made ſloping to 


ordaining deacons at five years of age. 39. To their allowing of 


carry off the wet. SeeWALL. 


| t ſquare t 
— in the ſecond degree. 4. To their forbearing to cat Corixo over, in carpentry, a fort of hanging over, not ſquare to 


blood: to which ſome add their belief of a baptiſm by fire, which 


they confer by applying a hot iron to their forehead or cheeks. 


Others palliate theſe 
ther babes of particular perſons, than doctrines of the ſet. T 


to be the caſe with regard to their polygamy, geting of 
— marrying in the ſecond degree, and the Epeln df fire: 
for circumciſion, it is not practiſed as a ceremony of religion; 
nor as of any divine appointment, but merely as a cuſtom which 
they derive from the Iſhmaelites; and which, perhaps, may have 
had its origin from a view to health and decency in thoſe hot 


countries. See CIRCUMCISION. 


The Cophts, at different times, have made ſeveral re-unions with 
the Latins; but always in appearance only, and under ſome ne- 
ceſſity of their affairs. In the time of pope Paul IV. a Syrian 
was diſpatched to Rome from the patriarch of Alexandria, with 
letters to that pope; wherein he acknowledged his authority, and 
promiſed obedience ; deſiring a perſon might be diſpatched to A- 


its upright, but bevelling on its under fide till it end in an edge. 
COPIVI, Caeivi, CoraysBa, or CUPAYBA, a balm or balſam, 


them - | oozing out of inciſions made in a tree of Brazil; not taken no- 
errors, and den that many of "7 his tice of but by very late writers; at leaſt, not under this name. 


See BALSAM. | 

It is of a thinner conſiſtence than common turpentine, but much 
more fragrant, and deterſive. It is extremely quick in paſſing 
off by urine, and mightily cleanſes thoſe paſſages ; by which it 
has obtained very much in gonorrhzas, ſeminal weakneſſes, the 
whites, and all obſtructions, and ulcerations of, thoſe parts. It is 
likewiſe a powerful balſamick, and good in many diſtempers of 
the breaſt, eſpecially catarrhs, tickling coughs, ſpitting of blood, 
Sc. In dyſenteries and diarrhzas of long continuance, where 
the mucus that lines the inteſtines is by the acrimony of the hu- 
mours abraded, it is of great ſervice in ſupplying its place by its 
balſamick quality. It mixes intimately with the yolk of an egg. 
— "The Jews u. it to ſtop the flux of blood after circumciſion. 


ſexandria, to treat about a re- union of his church to that at See CIRCUMCISION. | 
Rome: purſuant to which, Pius IV. ſucceſſor to Paul, choſe F. COPPEL, Corr r, or CuPPEL, a veſſel uſed b refiners, and 


Roderic, a Jeſuit, whom he diſpatched in 1561, in quality of a- eſſayers, to try, and purify their metals: otherwiſe called teſt. See 


poſtolical nuntio. 


REFININ O, &c. 


But the Jeſuit, upon a conference with two Cophts deputed for The coppel of aſſay, is a little flat veſſel, made of vine aſhes, and 


that purpoſe by the patriarch, was made to know, that the titles 
of father of fathers, paſtor of paſtors, and maſter of all churches, 


bones of ſheeps feet, calcined and lixiviated, to ſeparate the ſalts, 
which would otherwiſe make it crackle. At the bottom of the 


j in hi is a li i it i hite varniſh, compo- 
which the patriarch had beſtowed on the pope in his letters, were | Yl{cl is a little cavity filled with a kind of white | ly : 
mere een of civility and compliment; and that it was in this] fed of hartſhorn, or pike- bones, calcined and diluted in water: 


manner the patriarch uſed to write to his friends: they added, that 


the uſe of this liquor is, that the gold or filver to be eſſayed may 


—— 


ſince the council of Chalcedon, and the eſtabliſhment of ſeveral be more conveniently lodged, and that the button of the eſſay 
patriarchs independent of one another; each was chief and ma- } MY be ſeparated the more eaſily . See Ess a v. . 
ſter of his own church. This was the anſwer the patriarch gave Mie, Though metals may be tried otherwiſe than by coppeling - 


the pope, after he had received a ſum of money remitted to him 
from Rome, by the hands of the Venetian conſul. 

COPHTIC, or Cop ric, the language of the Cophts. See Lan- 

GUAGE. 
This is the antient language of the Egyptians, mixed with a great 
deal of Greek; the characters it is written in being all Greek. 
F. Kircher is the firſt who publiſhed a grammar, and vocabulary 
of the Cophtic. There is not known any book extant in the Coph- 
tic, except tranſlations of the holy ſcriptures, or of eccleſiaſtical 
offices; or others that have relation thereto, as dictionaries, c. 
See BIBLE. 
The antient Cophtic is now no longer found, but in books : the 
language now uſed throughout the country is Arabic. 
The old Cophtic, which Kircher maintains to be a mother-tongue, 
and independent of all others, has been much altered by the 
Greek: for beſides that it has borrowed all its characters from 
the Greek, with a very little variation, a great number of the 
words are pure Greek. 
Voſſius, indeed, aſſerts that there was no Cophtic language till E- 
gypt became ſubject to the Arabs. The language, according to 
him, is a mixture of Greek and Arabic: the very name thereof 
not being in the world till after the Arabs were maſters of the 
country. But this, M. Simon obſerves, proves nothing; except 
that what was antiently called Egyptian, has ſince by the Arabs 
been called Cophtic, by a corruption of ſpeech. There are, it is 
true, Arabic words in the Cophtic ; yet this by no means proves 
but that there was a language before that time, either Cophtie or 
Egyptian. Pietro de la Valle obſerves, that the Cophts have en- 
tirely loſt their antient tongue; that it is now no longer under- 
ſtood among them; that they have nothing extant therein but 
ſome ſacred books; and that they ſtill ſay maſs in it: ſolb hanno in 
eſſa alcuni libri ſacri, dicendo ancora la maſſa in quella lingua. 
Il their other books have been tranſlated into Arabic, which is 
their vulgar tongue; and this has occaſioned the originals to be 
loſt : it is added, that they rehearſe the epiſtles and goſpels in the 
maſs, twice; once in Arabic, and once in Cophtic. 
Indeed, if we believe F. Vanſleb, the Cophts ſay the maſs in Arabic, 
all but the epiſtles and goſpels, which they rehearſe both in that 
and Cophtic ; La maſſa celebrano in lingua Arabica, eccetio P Evan- 
Oy alcune altre coſe che ſogliano leggere nella lingua Copta & 
raba, 

Cornric bible, See the article BiBLE. 

COPIA libelli deliberanda, a writ which lies in caſe where a man 
cannot get the copy of a libel at the hands of the eccleſiaſtical 
judge. See Cory. | 

Corn Copia, See CoxxucopiA. 5 

. PIATA, under the weſtern empire, a grave -digger, —In the 

rſt ages of the church, there were clerks deſtined for this em- 

ployment. In the year 357, Conſtantine made a law in favour of 

= 3 _ i. e. 15 . who had the care of interrments; 
ereby he exem m from th ibuti ; 

2 2 bee = e luſtral contribution which 


It was under him that they firſt 7 
: y began to be called copiate, 9. d. 
clerks deſtined for bodily labour, from ?, of 8 


cædo, ferio, 1 cut, beat, &c. Before that time they were called 


and though the touchſtone, graver, &c. are of ſome ſervice to 
the goldſmith in judging of their purity ; yet, without the coppe!, 
it is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to know their preciſe degree 
of purity. 

"The refiner's coppel, is a large freeſtone veſſel, lined withinſide 
with a kind of plaſter made of aſhes well lixiviated, cleanſed, 
dried, beaten and ſifted. 

In this kind of coppel it is that they purify their gold and filver, 
by adding lead to it, and expoſing the whole to a violent fire, See 
REFINING, 

COPPER, a hard, dry, heavy, ductile metal; found in mines, in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, but moſt abundantly in Sweden. See Me- 
TAL. 

Copper is of all metals the moſt ductile and malleable after gold 
and filver ; and abounds much in vitriol and ſulphur, See VI- 
TRIOL, c. 

The chymiſts call it venus; as ſuppoſing it to have ſome more 
immediate relation to that planet. See VENUS. By an analyſis 
it appears compoſed of a ſulphur ill digeſted, a yellowiſh mercury, 
and a red falt. | 

Copper is found in glebes or ſtones of various forms and colours; 
which are firſt beaten ſmall and waſhed, to ſeparate them from 
the earthy, &c. parts wherewith they are mixed. 

After waſhing they are ſmelted, and the melted matter run into a 
kind of moulds, to form large blocks, by ſome called ſalmons, and 
by others cakes of copper. This is the ordinary copper. 

To render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it again once or 
twice ; ſome of its coarſe earthy parts being left at each fuſion, 
and a quantity of tin and antimony added in each. In this ſtate 
it is called _ copper, in Latin es peloſum. 
Copper is ſometimes alſo found native and pure in the mines, ei- 
ther in form of threads, or in flakes, plates, grains, or other maſ- 
ſes and lumps.— This is called virgin copper. | 
Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, is formed braſs, 
which the French call cuivre jauna, yellow copper, in contradiſtin- 
Ction to natural copper, which they call cuivre rouge, red copper. 
See BRAss, 

Copper melted together with 22 or 23 pounds of fine tin per 
quintal, makes bell metal. See BELL metal. 

Copper and braſs melted in equal quantities, make what the French 
call bronze, uſed for figures, ſtatues, Sc. See BRONZE, and Fou x- 
DERY, 

Copper turns white by an unction of ſpirit of wine and orpiment. 
Pliny ſays there is a copper naturally white, found underneath the 
1 ſilver mines. 

raving on . a ENGRAVING. 

Refining of CorrzR. $ Ses the articles 9 REFINING. 

Chymiſts give the denomination ſaffron: of copper, or crocus vene- 
ris, to a preparation of copper plates ſtratified with decrepitated 
falt, in a crucible ; after having extinguiſhed them in water, and 
ſcraped them with iron bruſhes. It is very red, and uſed in em- 
plaiſters to cleanſe wounds, and ulcers. See Crocus. 

Some chymiſts have pretended that the ſpirit of copper is a real al- 
kaheſt, capable of diſſolving wholly pearls, corals, crabs eyes, &c. 
without any diminution of its force ; but experience has ſhewn 


decani and lecticarii; perhaps, becauſe they were divided 
; y decad 
or tens, each whereof had a bier or 1223. 2 the 


the contrary. See ALCAHEST. 
| Ls 
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t uſhim, ſometimes alſo called ſaffron of venus, is nothing but 


ee As USTUM. | 


evpper calcined in a violent fire. 
See VERDIGREASE, Becher 


Verdigreaſe is a ruft of | copper. 
obſerves, 
filver plate, is very unwholeſome, by reaſon of the mixture of 
copper therein; much more out of veſſels of copper. 5 

COPPERAS, a mineral, formed in copper-mines, and which 1s 
properly a kind of vitriol. See VITRIOL. 
Copperas is purified and prepared in the fame manner as allum and 
falt-petre, by paſſing through ſeveral lixiviums, till it be wholly 
reduced to cryſtal. See SALT. 
Some make copperas to be the chakcitis of the antients. See Car- 
CITIs.—But the more common opinion is, that it is rather A 
chalcanthum, or vitriol, See CHALCANTHUM. | 
There is copperas of England, of Piſa, Germany, Cyprus, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, which only differ from each other in colour, 
richneſs, and perfection; being all the ſame mineral. 7 
White copperas, is the copperas of Germany, calcined, laid in wa- 
ter, thence filtrated, and reduced to ſalt; whereof, as it coagu- 
lates, they form cakes of 40 or 50 pound each: ſuch are thoſe 
brought from Goſlar in Saxony. This Saxon copperas, exe it be 
whitened, is of a bluiſh green, clear and tranſparent. 
The Engliſh copperas is of a fine green; that of Cyprus and Hun- 
gary a sky-blue, in pieces cut like the point of a diamond. That 
of Piſa and Italy is likewiſe green; and the laſt as tranſparent as 

laſs. 
— is of conſiderable uſe in many preparations; but eſpe- 
cially in dying. The hatters alſo uſe it in their dye; and this 
and galls are the ingredients that compoſe writing- ink. See Ix K, 

Dryins, &c. 
The ordinary Engliſh copperas is made of a kind of ſtones found 
on the fea-ſhore in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and fo weſtward, ordi- 
narily called gold ones, from their colour: they abound much 
with iron. 
To prepare the copperas from them, they are expoſed to the 
weather in beds above ground, aud receive the rains and dews, 
which in time breaks and diſſolves the ſtones: the liquor that runs 
off is pumped into boilers, in which is firſt put old iron, which 
in boiling diflolves. When the boiling is finiſhed, the liquor is 
drawn off into coolers, where it ſhoots into cryſtals. 
The works at Deptford for making it, are known to moſt peo- 
ple. Many chymiſts diſſolve this, and ſhoot it again for the 
common ſalt of ſteel. 

COPPICE, or Corsx, a little wood, conſiſting of under-woods; 
and may be raiſed either by ſowing, or planting. See Woop, 


COPULA, in logick, a verb that connects any two terms in a 


propoſition, either negative or affirmative: as, A roſe is ſiueet; 
where is is the copula. 5 

COPULATION. See the articles CoiT10n, ConcREss, and 
ConsUMMATION. 

COPULATIVE Prepoſitions, are thoſe which include ſeveral ſub- 
jects, or ſeveral attributes joined together by an affirmative or 
negative conjunction. See CONJUNCTION, and PRoPOSITI- 
ON. 

Thus, v. gr. power and riches do not make a man happy. 
and is the conjunction that couples power and riches. 

Conjundtion COPULATIVE. See CONJUNCTION. 

COPY, in a law-ſenſe, a tranſcript: of a writing or inſtrument, 
made for the uſe and ſatisfaction of ſome of the parties concerned; 
or in order to preſerve the memory thereof. See Copa. 

Such a Copy was taken from the original; has been collated with 
the original. Antient documents do now few of them ſubſiſt 

_ otherwiſe than in copies. | 

Corey is alſo uſed for an imitation of any original work; particular- 

lvy a painting, draught, figure, &c. See ORIGINAL. 

Corey, among printers, denotes the manuſcript, or original of a 
book given to print from. See Book and PRINTING. 

In this ſenſe, they ſay, the preſs ſtands ſtill for want of copy: ſuch 
an author's copy is good, i. e. fair, legible, orderly, &c. and ſuch 
another's otherwiſe. | 

In the bookſeller's language, a good copy is that which produces a 
faleable book. | 

To caſt off a copy, is to make a computation of the number o 

ſheets a manuſcript will make in print. 

Tenant by Cop v of court-roll, See TENANT, 

COPY-HOLD, is a tenure for which the tenant has nothing to 
ſhew but the copy of the roll made by the ſteward of the lord's 
court. See TENURE. | 
The ſteward of the court is, among other things, to enroll and 
keep a regiſter of all ſuch tenants as are admitted to any parcel 
of land, or tenement belonging to the manor; and the tranſcript 
is called the copy 5 the court-roll, which the tenant keeps as his 
own evidence. See ROLL, 

This tenure is called a baſe tenure, becauſe the tenant holds, in 
fome ſort, at the will of the lord. Fitzherbert ſays, it was 
formerly called tenure in villenage ; and that copy-hold is but a mo- 
dern name. However, it is not ſimply at the lord's will, but 
according to the cuſtom of the manor; ſo that if the copy-holder 
doth not break that cuſtom, and forfeit his tenure, he ſeems not- 
to ſtand at the lord's courteſy. Theſe cuſtoms are infinite; va- 


Where 


that the drinking of acid liquors, even out of common 


Copy-holders, upon admittance, fine t | 
fines are in fome manors 5 be 8 fora 


the fine. See FIN E. 


In many places, the copy- holds are a kind of inher; 
termed cuſtomary, becauſe the tenant dying, an pes ” 
coming void, the next of blood paying the cuſtomar = 70 
two ſhillings an acre, or the like, may not be denied 4 lng 
ſion Some copy-holders have by cuſtom the wood Waker _ 
theifown land; ſome, again, hold by the verge in __ ** 
meſne, ſo that though they hold by copy, they are yet ac ae 
kind of freeholders: laſtly, ſome others hold by A pg 4 
called mere copy-hold; whoſe land, upon felony committ 22 
cheats to the lord of the manor. ela 
olkland, as bein 


This is the land which the Saxons called h 1 
or charter-land 5 
LA ND, and 


ſme ſcripto; in contradiſtinction to bockland, 
ra ex ſcripto, and now free-land. See CHARTER 
FREE-HOI D). | 2 
COPY-HOLDER, is defined by Weſt, a perſon admi 
of any lands, or tenements within a manor, which 
mind, by the uſe and cuſtom thereof, have been deyiſable wp, 
as will take the ſame by copy of court-roll, according to th 3 
ſtom of the ſaid manor. See CopyYHOI PD. VE 
COU. ad med. conſumpt. an abbreviature among phyſicians, { 
ing that the thing is to be boiled till half of it be conſumed 
a 8 Q: 44. implies it to be boiled in a ſufficient quantity 
COR, in anatomy. See the article HEART. 
CoR carol, in x” EA an extra- conſtellated ſtar in the n 
thern hemiſphere, ſituated between the coma berenices and an 

ſa major; ſo called by Dr. Halley in honour of king Charles 00 

STAR, and CONSTELLATION. Spas 
Cor hydre, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in the 
heart of the conſtellation hydra ; the twelfth in order in Ptole- 
my's catalogue; the eleventh in Tycho's; and the tw-enty- fifth 
in the Britannic. See STAR.—lts longitude is 229 57 59“ its 
latitude 22 24 32” ſouth. See HYDRA. a 
Cok leonis, or regulus, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 

conſtellation leo. See Leo. a 
CORACOBRACHIALIS, a muſcle which ariſes from the pro- 
ceſſus coracoides of the ſcapula, by a tendinous beginning; and 
paſſing over the articulation of the humerus, is inſerted into the 
middle and internal part of that bone, and with the deltoides and 
ſupra- ſpinatus, lifts the arm upwards; and alone, obliquely out- 
wards.— See Tab. Anat. (myol.) fig. 1. n. 23. ; 
CORACOHYOIDAUS,* in anatomy, a muſcle which has its o- 
rigin from the proceſſus coracoides of the omoplate; or rather, 
according to Keil, from the upper edge of the ſcapula, near its 
neck; whence aſcending obliquely under the maſtoidzus, it is 
inſerted into the os hyoides; which it ſerves to pull obliquely 
downwards.—Sce Tab. Anat. (myol.) Fig. 2. lit. o. fig. 1.n. 17. 
See alſo HyoIDEs. 

* The word is formed from coracoides and hyoides, the two parts. 
It is alſo called djga/tricus, as having two bellies at its two extre- 
mities, and a tendon in the middle, to give room for the paſ- 
ſage of the carotid and inner jugular artery. See DiGasTRIC, 
COR ACOIDES,*® in anatomy, a ſmall, ſharp proceſs of the ſca- 
pula; ſo called from its reſembling a crow's bill, —See Tab. 4. 
(OHeol.) fig. 3. n. 5. 5. See alſo PRockss, and SCAPULA, 

* The word comes from the Greek zopaZ, xvegk©, corpus, and 

ed &, imago. 
The coracoides is placed in the upper part of the neck, and pro- 
jets over the head of the bone of the arm.—lt ſerves to ſtrength- 
en the articulation of the ſhoulder; and gives origin to one of the 
muſcles of the arm. | | 
CORAL, in natural hiſtory, a production of the ſea, uſually rank- 
ed among the number of marine plants.* See PLANT. 

* The nature of cora/ mult needs be very difficult to determine: 

for the antients, without heſitation, took it for a ſtone ; moſt 0 

the moderns hold it a vegetable; of late days, M. de Reaumuf 
maintains it partly plant, partly ſtone ; while another curious and 
able naturaliſt, who has much ſtudied the productions of the ſea, 
almoſt ranks it in the number of animals, as imagining it the 
work of certain ſea inſets. Vid. Hiſt. Acad R. Scienc. 4. 17: 
p. 50. nem. p. 378. 
This opinion, is now ſo well eſtabliſhed, that all other ſentiments 
ſeem almoſt precluded. - P. Kircher ſuppoſes entire foreſts of it 
at the bottom of the ſea; and M. Tournefort, that able botaniſt, 
maintains that it evidently multiplies by ſeed; though neither it 
flower nor ſeed be known. However, the count de Marſigli has 
diſcovered ſome parts therein which ſeem to ſerve the purpoſe 6 
ſeeds and flowers. See SEED, Cc. on 
Coral, then, being eſtabliſhed a plant, has, in that quality m 
wherewith it is faſtened to the rock whereon it grows: 
roots are covered with a bark, beſet with ſtarry pores, which by 
verſe them from top to bottom. Above the roots 1 the OR 
or woody part of the plant, if we may ſo call a ſubſtance 5 
ther ſeems to reſemble ſtone than wood. It is divided 1 5 
ches like other plants; having white ſtreaks therein, whie - ſoft 
to repreſent a kind of fibres. The extremities of the plant ry 1 
and rounded with little bowls, ordinarily divided into ſix cello, 


tted tenant 
time out of 


gnify- 
—Cog. 
of Wa- 


rying in one point or other almoſt in every manor, See Cu- 
sro, and Manor, 


led witha humour ſomewhat like milk, fatty, ſharp, and atr 4, 
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Aly, that nothing may 
_ 3 are eſteemed a 
the ſeed of the coral. 
what matter ſoever t 
and produces a _ 
fn qr poke phe kinds of ſolid bodies, which chance and the 
— h into ſome of F. Kircher's foreſts. 
working of the ſea have t rown i mr HRT 
Coral, M. le Comte de Marſigli obſerves, grows chiefly in g " 

hoſe mouth or aperture is towards the ſouth, and their " , 
= concave arch nearly parallel to the ſurface of the _ or 
its growth, it is neceſlary the ſea be as quiet as a pon I * 
tates the contrary way to all other plants; its foot a 5 1 = 
the top of the grotto, and its branches ſhooting ere K 0 Aug 
foot takes the exact form of the ſolid it grows to, ＋ * : 
vers it, like a plate, to a certain extent; which er * : 'S : 
thinks a proof that its ſubſtance was originally flui 4 = W 
confirms the thought, is, that the ſame ſubſtance ſha eee e. 
line the inſide of a ſhell, which it could never have entered bu 
in form of a fluid. | ns ; 
Goon a nice examen of the ſeveral parts of coral, M. de 1 i 
gathers, that all its organiſm, with regard to vegetation, con — 
in its rind; that the tubules of this rind filtrate a juice which ls 
the cellules, and runs along the canals as far as the ot aroſe 
of the branches ; and that this juice being petrified, both in the 
cells encompaſſing the coralline ſubſtance, and in thoſe of the 1 
tremities of the branches whoſe ſubſtance is not yet formed, 
makes the plant grow both in height and bulk. See VEGETA- 
11 * held a paradox in 1710 to aflert, that all that appears orga 

nical in coral, with regard to vegetation, conſiſted in its rind, and 
in the ſurface of the proper coralline ſubſtance iinmediately covered 
with this rind — But M. de Reaumur has lately adopted and forti- 
fied this opinion — He takes for a plant the coarſe viſible rind of co- 
ral, which is very different from what we properly call cora/; and 
alſo another much finer rind which the eye- do not diftinguiſh from 
the proper coralline ſubltance covered by it: and all the reſt, that 
is, almoſt the whole coralline ſubſtance, he takes for a mere ſtone 
without any organization. There are many plants which cannot 
grow without being ſupported : this is under the ſame neceſſity. 

But whereas others go out in ſearch of ſupports, and meet with fo- 

reign bodies already formed; coral forms itſelf a ſupport within it- 

ſelf, and inveſts it with its own ſubſtance. Hiſt. Acad. R. Sci- 

nc. An. 1727. p. 51. | 

The bond that coral was ſoft while it continued at the 
bottom of the water; and that it only became hard and ſolid by 
the impreſſion of the air. But the moderns are convinced of the 
contrary from experience; and know that there was more of 
imagination than truth in the name gorgonium, which they gave it, 
to ſhew that Medufa's head did not convert objects into ſtone, 
more ſurely than coral became petrified as ſoon as it appeared in 
the air. | | | | 
There are, propetly, but three kinds of coral, red, white, and 
black : the white is the rareſt and moſt eſteemed ; but it is the 
red is ordinarily uſed in medicine. It muſt be choſen thick, 
ſmooth, and ſhining, and of a beautiful red, not covered with 
any tartareous matter, | 0 
There is a kind of white coral pierced full of holes, and a black 
coral, named antipates; appearing of a different nature from the 
reſt: but theſe are of no uſe.— The chymiſts draw a magiſte- 
rial tincture from coral, and a ſalt. | | 
Coral gives title to an officinal compoſition, called ſyrup of coral, 
ſometimes preſcribed by phyſicians; as is likewiſe the powder of 
coral finely ground, and afterwards levigated on a marble, and 
made up into a proper form. But there are few except thoſe who 
are fond of medicines with pearls in them that make uſe hereof, 
By means of its exceeding hardneſs, it is ſuſpected to take away 
with it a great deal of the levigating ſtone. 
The virtues attributed to coral and its preparations, are that it is 
cardiac, and therefore of uſe in diarrhzas, too large fluxes of the 
menſtrua, and floodings ; of ſervice in the fluor albus, and to pre- 
vent miſcarriages ; beſide its uſe in common as a teſtaceous pow- 
der in childrens diſeaſes, &c. See CHILDRENs Diſeaſes. 
Some alſo attribute to coral the immediate ſtopping of blood, the 
ſecuring of houſes from thunder-bolts, the keeping away of evil 
ſpirits, and the promoting of dentition. It is added that coral ap- 
pears redder wore on a man than on a woman; that it become: 
pale and livid when wore by a ſick perſon; and that t 


his juice be ſhed, it carries fecundity with it, 
f 8 : whence it is, that in the cabinets 


mes 


| he changes 
in the plant correſpond with thoſe in the diſeaſe. But for theſe, 
and many more fancies of the ſame kind, credat Fudæus apella. 


—lts chief uſe we know of, is in chaplets, beads, a 
CoraL Hiſbery. The time for fiſhing coral is from 


the places are the Perſian Gulf, Red Sea, coaſts of Africa towards 
the Baſtion of France, the Iſles of Majorca and Corſica, and the 


coaſts of Provence and Catalonia. 


The method of fiſhing is nearly the ſame in all places: that uſed 
at the Baſtion of France, where there is an eſtabliſhed fiſhery, 
under the direction of a company (ſee ComPaNyY) at Marſeilles, 
Is as follows. : 


Seven or eight men go in a boat, 
proprietor; the caſter throws his net, if we may ſo call the ma- 
chine wherewith he uſes to tear up the coral from the bottom of 


nd other toys. 
April to July: 


commanded by the patron or 


Vo I. I. 


be wanting to conſtitute a real tree, 
kind of pods, or capſulæ, containing 
It is even ſaid, that in what place, or on 


ſome of it on dead mens skulls, pieces of 


CorD, in geometry, muſick, &c, See Cox B. 
CORDAGE, in the ſea-language, is uſed in general for all the ropes 


ſed of two beams tied acroſs, with a leaden weight to preſs them 
down: to the beams is faſtened a great quantity of hemp looſely 
twiſted round, among which they mix ſome ſtrong nets. 
In this condition the machine is let down into the ſea ; and when 
the coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſſed in the hemp and the nets, 
they draw it out by a rope; which they unwind according to the 
depth, and which ſometimes requires half a dozen boats to draw, 
If the rope happen to break, the fiſhermen are in great danger of 
drowning. TY 
' Before the fiſhermen go out, they agree on the price of the coral, 
which is ordinarily at the rate of 45. 6d. per pound. 
When the fiſhery is over, which in a ſeaſon uſually amounts to 
25 quintals of coral each boat; it is divided into 13 parts; the pa- 
tron whereof, or maſter coraller, has four, the caſter two, and each 
of the fix companions one: the 13th being reſerved for the com- 
. pany, &c; 
rtificial CORAL, is made of cinnabar well beaten ; a layer where- 
of is applied on a piece of wood well dried, and poliſhed, firſt 
moiſtened with ſize: the whole is again poliſhed ; and for var- 
niſh, rubbed over with the white of an egg. 
CORALLINE, Sea M/s; a plant found adhering to rocks, ſhells, 
and even to coral,—lt has no ſtem, but its branches ſhoot imme- 
diately out of the root. Its uſe in medicine is not very conſider- 
able: yet it is ſuppoſed of ſome effect to deſtroy worms in chil- 
dren when taken in powder; and is alſo uſed as an ornament in 


rock-work. The beſt is greeniſh; the worſt aſh-coloured ; the 
red is not much better, 


CORALLINUM Arcanum. See the article Ax CANUM, 

CORAM mon Fudice, in law, is when a cauſe is brought into a court 
whereof the judges have no juriſdiction, See JURISDICTION. 
CORBAN, a ſcripture term, ſignifying an oblation, or offering to 

God on the altar, See OBLATION, &c. 

Cok BAN, alſo denotes a ceremony in uſe among the Mahometans, 

yearly performed at the foot of mount Arafat in Arabia, near 

Mecca. It conſiſts in ſlaying a great number of ſheep, and di- 

ſtributing them among the poor. 

CORBEILS, in fortification, little baskets, about a foot and an half 
high, eight inches wide at the bottom, and twelve at the top ; 
which being filled with earth, are frequently ſet one againſt ano- 

ther upon the parapet, or elſewhere; leaving certain port-holes, 
from whence to fire upon the enemy under covert, without being 
ſeen by them. See ParaPEtT, &c. 

CORBEL, in architecture, the repreſentation of a basket, ſome- 

times ſeen on the heads of Caryatides. See CARYATIDES. 

The word is alſo uſed for the vaſe or tambour of the Corinthian - 

column; ſo called from its reſemblance of a basket; or becauſe 

it was firſt formed on the model of a basket. See CoRINTHIAN 
and TAM BOUR. : 

CoRBEL, or Cox EIL, is alſo uſed in building for a ſhort piece of 

timber placed in a wall, with its end ſticking out ſix or eight in- 
ches, as occaſion ſerves, in manner of a ſhouldering-piece. 

The under part of the end thus ſticking out, is ſometimes cut into 

the form of a boultin ; ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes of 

a face, &c. according to the workman's fancy; the upper fide 

being plain and flat. | 

Theſe corbels are uſually placed for ſtrength immediately under 

the ſemi-girders of a platform, and ſometimes under the ends of 

camber-beams: in which latter caſe, they are commonly placed a 

foot or two below the beam, and have a piece ↄf timber ſta 

upright cloſe to the wall from the corbel to the beam. 

CORBEL is alſo uſed by ſome architects for a niche, or hollow left in 

walls for images, figures, or ſtatues to ſtand in. See Nicue, 

CORD, æ or Cao, an aſſemblage of ſeveral threads of hemp, ca- 

bled or twiſted together by means of a wheel. See CorDace. 
* The word comes from the Greek ot qd n, which properly ſigni- 
hes an inteſtine, or gut, whereof cords may be made. See Corn, 


CoRD of S. Francis, a kind of rope adorned with knots, wore b 
the brothers of the fraternity inſtituted in honour of that ſaint, 

See CORDELIER, 

Some, as the cordeliers, capuchins, minorites, and recolets, wear 

it white; others, as the pique-puces, black.—lIts deſign is to com- 

memorate the bonds wherewith Jeſus Chriſt was bound. 

The faciety of the CorD, includes a great number of people beſides 
religious. To obtain indulgences, they are only obliged to ſay five 

paters, five ave marys and gloria patri's, and to wear this rope, 

which muſt have been firſt bleſſed by the ſuperiors of the order. 

CoRD of Mood, a certain quantity of wood for burning; ſo called, 
becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord. See Me asuRE. 

It is now meaſured between two ſtakes of wood, four foot high, 

and eight foot apart; and is to be four foot broad, or deep. 

Coxp-M cod, is properly new wood; and when brought by water 
comes aboard a veſſel, in oppoſition to that which is floated. All 


burning wood not exceeding 18 inches circumference, is deemed 
cord-wood, 


n 


nding 


* 


and cords, big and ſmall, uſed in the ri 
veſſel. See RopE and RIGOING. 
The word is alſo uſed for the art of 
ring the ropes, &c, 


zging and fitting out of a 
preparing and manufactu- 


the ſea; and the other ſix manage the boat, The net is compo- 


} 
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The cordage is ſaid to be baked, when having paſſed a ſtove or o- 
ther hot place, it is drained of all its moiſture, 
IVhite cordage, is that not yet pitched.=Cordage pitched in the 
love, is that which is paſſed through hot pitch as it comes out of 
the ſtove. Each quintal of cordage may take up about 20 pounds 
of pitch. The cordage is ſometimes pitched in the thread. 
When a rope is ſaid to be of ſix inches, it is underſtood of fix in- 
ches around, or in circumference. The commerce of cordage is 
very conſiderable at Amſterdam: that made of Coningsberg hemp 
is valued at 20 per cent. more than that of Muſcovy hemp. They 
are ſold by weight. | | 
The number of ropes required in fitting out a veſſel is almoſt in- 
conceivable : each has its particular name and uſe, See CABLE, 
HawsER, &c. 
The Spaniards make a kind of ſhoes of cordage, which they call 
alpargates, whereof they uſe great quantities at home, and yet 
drive a very conſiderable commerce to the Indies; fo as to ſend 
away whole ſhip-loads thereof, —The Indians make their cordage 
of the bark of cocos, maguay, and other trees, | 
As to the Rrength of rapes, or CORDAGE, M. Reaumur takes occa- 
ſion, in the memoirs of the royal academy, to confider the que- 
ſtion, whether a rope compoſed of ſeveral twiſts or ſtrands inter- 
woven, v. gr. ten, have more ſtrength to ſuſtain a weight, than 
the ten twiſts would have ſeparately, placed parallel over one ano- 
ther : or, which is the ſame thing, whether if each twiſt be ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining the weight of a pound, the whole cord be able 
to ſuſtain more than ten? 
There, indeed, appears no great difficulty in the queſtion ; the 
evidence ſeems ſtrong on the ſide of the affirmative: For 1%, by 
virtue of the twiſting, the diameter of the rope is made larger 
than are thoſe of the ten twiſts together; but, it is apparently by 
its thickneſs that a rope ſuſtains a weight or reſiſts a fracture. 
29, Twiſted ſtrands have not all, as when parallel, a vertical di- 
rection with regard to the weight: ſeveral of them, and even the 
greateſt part, have oblique directions, and of conſequence do not 
bear all the ſhare of the burden they would otherwiſe bear. In 
effect, they are inclined planes that are only preſſed with a part of 


the load. N 2 


CORDELIER, a Franciſcan, or religious of the order of S. Fra 
. n- 


CORDIAL, Cardiac, in medicine, a comforting, or refreſh; 
5 ng 


by its coldneſs, and the firſt by entering the ſmall veſſelz ; and 


COR 


with more probability, take it f made 5 
cord. See CRoss. vl r of two pieces of 


cis. See CORD. 
The cordeliers are clothed in thick grey clo 7 i 

a chaperon, and cloke of the hs ; 3 pr" N cowl, 
cord, tied with three knots: whence the name. C Wa 
The cordeliers are otherwiſe called minzr friers, th pun 
name. The denomination cordelier is ſaid to have _ 7 ginal 
ven them in the war of S. Louis againſt the N = 5 
the friers minor having repulſed the Barbarians, and that k: herein 
ving enquired their name; it was anſwered they were "5 ha- 
deliez, tied with ropes.— The cordeliers are, to a a e hood 
Scotiſts. See SCOTIST. » Protelled 


remedy, that gives a ſudden ſtrength, and chearfulneſs, hy -.: 

the ſpirits when depreſſed by too much exerciſt ot” * 

the like cauſe. g ONT MS 0 
Cordials act by giving a ſpringineſs and force to the f 
. of their fine particles directly entering the 3 
; . e ny OT Peres 
4 nerves and minute veſſels, and ſo mixing directly with the 
Thus, ſome of the particles of the ſpirit of lavender 
ped into ſugar and taken, are ſuppoſed to enter the e 
palate directly. Spirituous liquors, as brandy, einnamon- wat . 
c. are ſuppoſed alſo to act immediately on the palate; but ©, 
cially on the nervous coat of the ſtomach, and not by the . 
mon current of the circulation: by which means the of 
r an immediate cordial. | SOR 
n faintings, where the circulation of the blood is languid 

latile oleoſum, or ſpirit of hartſhorn dropt in re ning 
drank immediately, occaſion a contraction of the fibrillæ, the laſt 


thus they inſtantly augment the circulation, or in other words 
prove cordial —In officinal compolitions, the four cordial flowers 
are burrage, bugloſs, roſes and violets. © - 

The four cordial waters are thoſe of burrage, bugloſs, endive and 
chicory ; ſome add thoſe of carduus benedictus and ſcorzonera 
ſcabioſa, ſorrel, &c. See WATER. i 


Hence it would follow, that the ſurplus of the ſtrength of the 


twiſts, might be employed in raiſing a larger weight. CORDIS Capſla. CAPSULA. 

On the other hand, it it true, that in twiſting the ſtrands, ſome | COR P15 Eyed. Gee the articles O FovRA. 

are ſtretched, and others left more looſe; and the new tenſion CorDis Mucro. Mucko. 
CoRDIs Septum. SEPTUM. 


given the former, ſerves to weaken them, and has of itſelf the ef- , 5 = 
CORDON, in fortification, a row of ſtones jutting out between 


fect of a weight: thus they become leſs able to ſuſtain one ſo 
large. Thoſe more lax, on the contrary, evade in ſome meaſure 
the action of the weight. For the action is diſtributed equally on 
the ten ſuppoſedly equal twiſts ; and if ſome, by reaſon of their 
particular diſpoſition, receive leſs than their quota, the weight 
will act more forcibly on the reſt, and will break them firſt, as 
being more tenſe; after which it will eafily diſpatch the reſt, as 
not being in ſufficient number to oppoſe it. 

This is the ſum of what can be urged for and againſt the twiſting, 
To decide between them M. Reaumur had recourſe to experi- 
ment. The reſult was, that contrary to all expectation, he ſtill 
found the twiſting diminiſhed the ſtrength of the rope: whence 
it is eaſily inferred, that it diminiſhes it the more, as the rope is 
the thicker : for inaſmuch as the twiſting diminiſhes ; the more 
twiſting, the more diminution. 

The reſiſtance or friction of CORDAGE, is very conſiderable; and by 
all means to be conſidered in calculating the power of machines. 
M. Amontons obſerves, in the memoirs of the royal academy, 
that a rope is ſo much the more difficult to bend, 19. As it is ſtif- 
fer, and more ſtretched by the weight it draws. 29. As it is thick- 
er; and, 39. As it is to be more bent; 7. e. as it is to be coiled, 
for inſtance, into a ſmaller ring. 

The ſame author has thought of ways to prove in what propor- 
tion theſe different reſiſtances increaſe : that ariſing from the ſtiff- 
neſs or rigidity occaſioned by the weight which draws the rope, 
increaſes in proportion to the weight; and that ariſing from its 
thickneſs, in proportion to the diameter, Laſtly, that ariſing 
from the ſmallneſs of the gyres, or pullies about which it is to be 


wound, is indeed greater for ſmaller circumferences than large | 


ones, but does not increaſe ſo much as in the proportion of thoſe 


circumferences. ; 
On this footing, the loſs a machine ſuſtains by the cordage being 


CORDWAINERS,* or CorDiness, the term whereby the fla- 


do honour, as he himſelf owns, to his antient trade. John Bat- 


the rampart and the baſis of the parapet, like the tore of a column 
The cordon ranges round the whole fortreſs ; and ſerves to join 
the rampart, which is aſlope, and the parapet, which is perpendi- 
cular, more agreeably together. 0 

In fortifications raiſed of earth, this ſpace is filled up with pointed 
ſtakes inſtead of a cordon. 


tutes denominate /hoe-maters, 
* The word is formed from the French cordonnier, which Menage 
derives from cordouan, a kind of leather brought from Cordala, 
whereof they formerly made the upper-leathers of their ſhoes. 
Others derive it from corde, rope, becauſe antiently ſhoes were 
made of cords ; as they ſtill are in ſome parts of Spain, under the 
name of a/pargates. See CoRDace. But the former etymology 
is better warranted : for, in effect, the French workmen who 
prepare the cordoua's are ſtill called cordouvanniers. 
In Paris they have two pious ſocieties, under the titles of freres 
cordlonniers, brothers ſhoemakers ; eſtabliſhed by authority to. 
wards the middle of the ſeventeenth century ; the one under the 
protection of S. Criſpin, the other of S. Criſpianus, two ſaints 
who had formerly honoured the profeſſion, They live in com- 
munity, and under fixed ſtatutes and officers; by which they are 
directed both in their ſpiritual and ſecular concerns. 
The produce of their ſhoes goes into a common ſtock, to furniſh 
neceſſaries for their ſupport ; the reſt to be diſtributed among the 
poor. 
Benedict Baldwin, a native of Amiens, the fon of a cordiuainer, 
and himſelf a workman in his father's ſhop, has among other 
learned writings, publiſhed a treatiſe de calceo antiquo & myſtico, to 


tiſta Gallo, a ſhoemaker of Florence, has publiſhed ſome fine 
pieces in the Italian language; and among others, dialogues in 
imitation of Lucian. | 


eſtimated in pounds, becomes, as it were, a new weight, to be 
added to that which the machine is to raiſe. This augmentation 
of weight will render the cords ſtill the more ſtiff: which exceſs 
is to be computed as before. | 
Thus we ſhall have ſeveral ſums ſtill decreaſing : which are to 
| be added together, as in the article of friction; and it will be ſur- 
prizing to ſee what a ſum they will amount to, See FRICTION, 
Where ropes are uſed in a machine, all the reſiſtance reſulting 
from their ſtiffneſs is to be put together ; and all that occaſioned 
by the friction: which will make ſo conſiderable an augmentation 
to the difficulty of the motion, that a power which to raiſe a 
weight of 3000 pound, by means of a fixed and a moveable pul- 
ley, necded only 1500 pound; muſt, according to M. Amontons, 
have 3942 pounds, on account of the frictions, and the reſiſtance 


of the cordage. See RESISTANCE. h 
CORDED, in heraldry. A croſs CORDED, ſome authors take for 
2 croſs wound or wrenched about with cords; though others, 


CORE Herrings. See the article HER RING. 
CORIANDER, the ſeed of a plant of the ſame name. See SEED. 
Both the taſte and the ſmell of the ſeed is very agreeable ; yet 
both in the plant extremely nauſeous. Beſides the confections 
made of the cortander-ſeed, it is of uſe in medicine as a carmina- 
tive, and a corrective to ſome ſorts of catharticks. It is much 
uſed by the brewers both in England and Holland, to give a fla- 
your to their ſtrongeſt beer. The antients had a notion that the 
Juice of coriander would deprive people of their ſenſes,andeven of lite. 
CORIDOR,*® or Cor ripos, in fortification, a road or way along 
the edge of the ditch, withoutſide ; incompaſling the whole for- 
tification. See DITCH. 

* The word comes from the Italian coridore, or the S paniſh ce 
It is alſo called the covert way; becauſe covered with a glacis, . 
eſplanade, ſerving it as a parapet. See COVERT way, he c 


rider is about 20 yards broad, Co- 
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ſh coridar. 


COR 


on. is alſo uſed in architecture for a gallery, or long iſle, a- | 
FR Puildiog, leading to ſeveral chambers at à diſtance from 


each other. 


CORINTHIAN erder, 


Tab. Archit. fig. 26. See alſo ORDER. 


Vitruvius, 

The invention of this order moſt of the moderns, after 
aſcribe to Callimachus a Corinthian ſculptor, who paſling by N 
over which her nurſe had placed a basket 
and covered it up from the 74 
h ith a tile; the whole having being placed on a root ot a- 
e the branches prag N . n 

f der the corners of the tile, formed a Kin 

nl hint: the basket he imi- 


tated in the vaſe of his column; the leaves in the volutes; and the 


tomb of a young lady, ov 
with ſome of her play-things, 


canthus; as it ſprung up, 
of volutes. Hence Callimachus took his 


tile in the abacus of his order. See ABACUs, ACANTHUS, Ge. 
Villalpandus treats this ſtory of Callimachus as a fable; and will 
have the Corinthian capital to have taken its origin from an or- 
der in Solomon's temple, the leaves whereof were thoſe of the 
palm-tree. See LEAF. 3 
The Corinthian order has ſeveral characters whereby it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt: its capital is adorned with two rows of 
leaves, between which riſe little ſtalks, or caulicoles, wher eof 
the volutes are formed, which ſupport the abacus, and which are 
in number ſixteen. : 
It has no ovolo, nor even abacus properly ſpeaking; for the 
member which goes by that name is quite different from the a- 
bacus in the other orders; being cut with a ſweep, in the middle 
of which is carved a roſe, or other ornament. See CAPITAL, 
VorLuTE, ABacus, CAULICOLE, &c. ſee alſo CORNICHE, 
FREEZE, and PEDESTAL. ; 
Vitruvins obſerves, that the Corinthian order has no particular 
ordonnance for its cornice, or any of the other ornaments of its 
entablature; nor does he give it any other proportions than thoſe 
of the Tonic order: fo that if it appears higher than the Ionic, it 
is purely owing to the exceſs of the height of its capital. See 
Toxic, ENTABLATURE, c. 
He alſo makes the reſt of the entablature the ſame; and the At- 
tic baſe he uſes indifferently for the one and the other. See AT- 
TIC, 
But Vitruvius differs widely in this order from all the examples 
now remaining of antiquity; the moſt beautiful whereof have a 
particular baſe, and the whole order twenty modules in height : 
whereas the Tonic has but eighteen. Again, its capital is higher 
than that of Vitruvius by one third of a module; and its enta- 
blature, which has modillions, and ſometimes dentils together 
with modillions, is very different from the Ionic entablature. 
Moſt of the modern architects ſet aſide Vitruvius's Corinthian 
ordonnance, and follow that of the antient buildings; ſelecting 
from them according to their ſeveral taſtes : ſo that the modern 
Corinthian is a kind of compoſite; differing from any of the an- 
tient buildings, and much more from Vitruvius's rules. 
Vignola and M. le Clerc make the Corinthian order 20 modules 
high: yet Serlio only makes it 18; and M. Perrault 18 3, re- 
trenching ſomething from the 19 of Vitruvius. 
The height of the ſhaft M. Perrault makes leſs than that of the 
Ionic, by reaſon of the exceſs of its capital. See COLUMN ; ſee 
alſo SHAFT, Bas E, and ENTABLATURE, 
CoRINTHIAN braſs. See the article BR ass. 
CORK, the bark of a tree of the ſame name, much reſembling the 
holm-tree. See BARK. 
Its leaves are green above, and white underneath; and its fruit a 
real acorn, which feeds much more than that of the oak. It is 
found in great abundance in Spain, Italy, France, Oc. 
To take off the bark they make an — from the top to the 
bottom of the tree, and at each extremity another around the 
tree, perpendicular to the firſt. When ſtripped from the tree, 
which does not therefore die, the bark is piled up in a pond or 
ditch, and loaden with heavy ſtones to flatten it, and reduce it 
into tables: hence it is taken, to be dried; and when ſufficiently 
dry, put in bales for carriage If care be not taken to ſtrip the 
bark, it ſplits and peels off of itſelf; being puſhed up by another 
bark formed underneath. 
The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of ſome uſe in medi- 
cine; being both reputed aſtringents, after being burnt and pou- 
dered, when uſed externally; but the chief employ of the for- 
mer, is to put in ſhoes, ſlippers, &c. and to ſtop bottles. The 
Spaniards burn it to make that light kind of black we call Spaniſh 
black, uſed by painters. See BLACK, 
RN, a plant, or rather genus of plants, which produce a grain 
fit for bread, the ordinary food of man. See BREAD. 
Cory is alſo uſed for the grain, or ſeed of that plant, ſeparated from 
the ſpica, or ear. See GRAin and SEED. | 
In the commerce of grain, they diſtinguiſh three kinds, viz. corn 
properly fo called, or wheat; rye, which is a ſpecies very diffe- 
rent, and of a quality far inferior; and a third kind reſulting from 
2 mixture of the two, and called maſlin. 
The farmers, indeed, rank among the number of corns ſeveral of 
e grains ſowed in March; as barley, oats, and even pulſe, as 


the fourth, or as . my --By 
| ake it, the fifth, and laſt of the orders of archite ; 
rai os nobleſt, richeſt, and moſt delicate of them all, See 


bered among the corns; the firſt called Turky and Indian corn, the 
ſecond French, or Black corn, | 
Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome other cantons of 
Africa, particularly the coaſts of Barbary ; and ſome parts of A- 
merica cultivated by the Europeans, particularly New-England, 
New-France, and Accadia, are the places which produce corn. 
Other countries have maiſe and rice in lieu of it; and ſome parts 
of America, both in the iſlands and continents, ſimple roots, ſuch 
as potatoes, and manioc. 
Egypt was antiently the moſt fertile of all other countries in corn; 
as appears both from ſacred and profane hiſtory: it furniſhed a 
good part of the people ſubject to the Roman empire, and was 
called the dry nurſe of Rome and Italy, England, France and Po- 
land ſeem now in the place of Egypt, and with their ſuperfluities 
ſupport a good part of Europe. 
Her the firſt diſcovery and culture of corn, authors are much divi- 
ded: the common opinion is, that in the firſt ages men lived on 
the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth; as acorns, and the nut or 
maſt produced by the beech, which, they ſay, took its name 
fagus from the Greek gap, J cat. It is added, that they had 
not either the uſe of corn, nor the art of preparing or making it 
eatable. See BAKING. 
Ceres has the credit of being the firſt that ſhewed the uſe of corn, 
on which account ſhe was placed among the gods. Others give 
the honour to Triptolemus: others ſhare it between the two; 
making Ceres the firſt diſcoverer, and Triptolemus the firſt 
planter and cultivater of corn, 
Diodorus Siculus aſcribes the whole to Iſis; in which, Polydore 
Virgil obſerves, he does not differ from the reſt; Iſis and Ceres be- 
ing in reality the ſame. The Athenians pretend it was among 
them the art began, and the Cretans or Candiots, Sicilians, and 
Egyptians lay claim to the ſame. Some think the title of the Sici- 
lians beſt ſupported, that being the country of Ceres: and authors 
add, ſhe did not teach the ſecret to the Athenians, till ſhe had 
firſt inſtructed her own country- men. Others ſay, Ceres paſſed firſt 
into Attica, thence into Crete, and laſt of all into Sicily. Many 
of the learned, however, maintain it was in Egypt the art of cul- 
tivating corn firſt began; and it is certain there was corn in Egypt 
and the Eaſt, long before the time of Ceres. 
Her the preſervation of corn: It muſt be well dried and cleaned; 
the granary have its openings to the North or Eaſt, and vent-holes 
a-top. For the firſt ſix months it muſt be well ſtirred every fif- 
teen days; afterwards it will be ſufficient to fift it once per 
month: after two years it heats no more; nor is there any thing 
to fear, but from the air and foreign moiſture. See GRanary. 
A little time after the ſiege of Metz under Henry II. of France, 
the duke d Eſpernon laid up vaſt ſtores of corn in the citadel ; 
which was preſerved in good plight to the year 1707, when the 
French king and his retinue paſſing that way eat bread baked 
thereof, 
The chief thing that contributes to the preſervation of corn, is a 
cruſt which forms on its ſurface, by the germination of the grain 
underneath, to the thickneſs of an inch and half, On that at 
Metz people walked, without its giving the leaſt way. At Sedan 
was a granary cut in a rock, wherein a heap of corn was preſerved 
' ITO years: it was covered with a cruſt a foot thick. 
At Chalons they have granaries where they ſtill keep corn thirty 
or forty years: over the heap they ſtrew quicklime, in fine duſt, 
to the thickneſs of three inches, and ſprinkle this over with wa- 
ter, whence ariſes a cruſt. The grain near the ſurface ſprouts 
to the height of a foot and half: theſe the winter kills; and the 
heap is left untouched till neceſſity obliges them to it. 


Corn meaſure. MEASURE. 
Shrpng CORN. © es he ati J rue 
Hood-CokN. C Woop-corn. 


CORNACHINE pouder, a purging pouder, called alſo earl of War- 


wick's pouder, and pulvis de tribus. 
It is compoſed of equal parts of antimonium diaphoreticum, dia- 
grydium, and cream of tartar. 


CORNAGE, an antient tenure, the ſervice whereof was to blow 


a horn, when any invaſion of the Scots was perceived, See Se R- 
VICE. 

This tenure was very frequent in the northern counties, near the 
Picts wall. But by ſtat. 12 Car, II. all tenures are converted in- 
to free, and common ſocage. See TENURE, and Soc AGE. 

An old Rental calls cornage, newtgeldt, q. d. neat- gell. My lord 
Coke ſays, in old books it is called horngeld. See HoRN GELD. 


CORNEA, Horny: from cornu, a horn. See Tunica. 
CoRNEA tunica, 


in anatomy, the ſecond coat of the eye; ſo called 
from its ſubſtance — 4 the horn of a lantern, See Eye. 
It is ſituated in the fore part; and is ſurrounded by the ſclerotica. 
It has a greater convexity than the reſt of the globe of the eye, 
and is compoſed of ſeveral parallel laminz, which are nouriſhed by 
many blood-veſlels, ſo fine, as not to hinder even the ſmalleſt 
rays of light from entering the eye. It has a moiſt exquiſite ſenſe, 
to the end that upon the leaſt pain, the tears may be ſqueezed 
out of the lachrymal gland, to waſh off any filth, which, by 
ſticking to the cornea, might render it cloudy or dim. See 
LACHRYMAL; ſee alſo Tear, &c. 


peas, vetches, &c. which, however, they ſometimes diſtinguiſh 
by the denomination, /maller corn, Maile and ſarraſin —_ A 


In the memoirs of the royal academy, M. Gandolphe gives us an 
inſtance of inciſions deſignedly made in the cornea, to diſcharge 
a quantity 
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a quantity of blood ſettled there by a violent blow on the "Yes by 
means whereof the ſight had been almoſt entirely extinguiſhed. 

The extravaſated blood, it ſeems, was in too great a quantity to 
be diſſipated by topical medicines; beſides, that the proceſs would 
have been ſo tedious, that the aqueous humour would have been 
in danger of being quite ruined in the mean time.— The cornea, 
therefore, was opened by three inciſions, all made acroſs; the 
blood was diſcharged ; the eye bound up with compreſſes ſteeped 
in a mixture of tour ounces of plantain water, and two of vulne- 
rary water. In eight days the eye reſumed its natural tranſparen- 
cy; and there remained no ſcar after the incifions.—After the 
cure, the pupil of that eye continued dilated much beyond its na- 


tural dimenſions. See PUPIL, rf 
CoORNELIAN, x or CARNELIAN, CARNEOLUS, a precious ſtone, 


ordinarily red, bordering on orange; called alſo ſardius, or the | 


fardian ſtone. See SARDIAN, and PRECIOUS „one. 

* The cornelian is otherwiſe called carneola and corneola j the Itali- 
ans call it carniolos; it is ſaid from corno, horn; on account of the 
reſemblance it bears to horn. 

It is but little tranſparent, cuts eaſily; and we find moſt of the 
fine gravings of antiquity, whether in telievo, or indented, ate 
on this ſtone. 
It bears the fire admirably. The fineſt cornelians are thoſe brought 
from near Babylon; the next are thoſe of Sardinia; the laſt thoſe 
of the Rhine, Bohemia, and Sileſia.— To give theſe ſtones the 
greater luſtre, in ſetting them they lay a piece of filver leaf un- 
derneath. | 
The principal uſe made of cornelians is in ſeals; by reaſon they 
grave well, and take a fine poliſn. The author of the book uſu- 
ally, but falſely, attributed to Albertus Magnus, gives the corne- 
lian virtues which, were they real, would make it ineſtimable. 
See AGAT. | 
CORNER-TYLES. See the article TVLE. 


CORNET, Coxxu, a horn, or muſical inſtrument uſed by the an- 


tients in their wars. See Musick. 

Vegetius informs us, that the legions had trumpets, cornets, and 
buccinæ: that when the cornets ſounded, only the enſigns regard- 
ed; none of the ſoldiers: that when the enſigns were to march a- 
lone without the ſoldiers, the cornet alone was ſounded; as, on 
the contrary, when the ſoldiers were to move without the enſigns, 
the trumpets alone were ſounded: that the cornets and buccinæ 


ſounded the charge and retreat; and the cornets and trumpets du- | 


ring the courſe of the battle. See TRUMPET, &c. 
Cox NET, in the modern war, denotes an officer in the cavalry, 
who bears the enſign or colours of a troop. See ENSIGN. 
The cornet is the third officer in the company, and commands in 
the abſence of the captain and lieutenant. He takes his title from 
his 2 which is ſquare, and is ſuppoſed to be called by that 
name, from cornu; becauſe placed on the wings, which form a 
kind of points or horns of the army. 
Others derive the name from coronet ; alledging that it was the antient 
cuſtom for theſe officers to wear coronets or garlands on their heads. 
CORNICHE,* Cornisn, or CoR NICE, in architecture, the up- 
ermoſt member of the entablature of a column; or that which 
crowns and finiſhes the order. See ENTABLATURE, CROWN - 
ING, c. N 
* The word is formed from the Latin coronis, a crowning. 
The corniche is the third grand diviſion of the trabeation, com- 
mencing from the freeze and ending with the cymatium. 
The corniche is different in the different orders: in the Tuſcan or- 
der it is the moſt plain. Vignola makes it to conſiſt of an ovum 
or quarter-round, an aſtragal or baguette, a reglet or fillet, a lar- 
mier, and a talon.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. See alſo TUSCAN. 
In the Doric, he uſes capitals to the triglyphs of the freeze with 
their bandelettes, a talon, mutules, or dentils, a larmier with its 
ttæ underneath, a talon, fillet, cavetto, and reglet.—See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 28. ſee alſo Doric. 
In the Ionic, the members are in moſt reſpects the ſame as in 
the Doric; except that they are frequently enriched with carving. 
and there are always dentils,—See Tab. Archit. fig. 32. ſee alſo 
Tonic. | | 
In the Compoſite there are dentils; its mouldings are carved, and 
there are channels under the ſoffit. —© See Tab. Archit. hg. 30. 
ſee alſo ComPosITE. 
The Corinthian corniche is the richeſt; and is diſtinguiſhed by 
having both modillions and dentils: contrary to the opinion of 
Vitruvius, who looks on thoſe two ornaments as incompatible ; 
and of M. le Clerc, who regards the dentils as peculiar to the Tonic, 
ee Tab. Archit. fig. 26. ſee alſo MopILLION, DENTIL, OR- 
DER, O&c. | 
For the heights and projectures of the corniches in the ſeveral orders; 
Goldman makes the height of the Tuſcan 13, and its projecture 
22 modules: the height of the Doric 15, its projecture 27; 
height of the Ionic 13, its projecture 25; height of the Compo- 
ſite 14, projecture 272; height of the Corinthian 15, projecture 
214. 


Architrave CORNICHE, is that immediately contiguous to the archi- 


trave; the freeze being retrenched. 

Mutilated CoRNIc HE, is that whoſe projecture is omitted, or elſe 
interrupted, right to the larmier, or reduced into a platband with 
a cimatium. 

Cantaliver CoRNICHE, a term uſed by the workmen for a cormche 

that has cantalivers underneath it. See CANTALIVER, 


* 


COR 


Modillion CoRNICHE, a corniche with modillions under it. See M 
O- 


A DIL LION, | 
oving CORNICHE, A corniche whi 
low in it; ordinarily lathed and 1 * 
e kets, or brackets. See CovI Nx G. compals, ſpro- 
ORNICHE 1s alſo uſed in the general, for any little A 
of maſonry, or joinery; — where there 2 e either 
we ſay, the corniche of a chimney, a buffet, Qc. —Thus, 
CoRNICHE is alſo applied to the crownings of pedeſtals. — 8 
Archit, fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32. See alſo Prom: e Tab. 
This corniche is different in the different orders: in the 7 
according to M. Perrault, it has a platband which ſery e zullen, 
rona, and a cavetto with its fillet: in the Doric, it . pe 
with a fillet, which bears a drip crowned with a "ok . Fig | 
Tonic, a cavetto with its fillet above, and a drip or pendent FR he 
crowned with an ogee and its fillet: in the Corinthian Pee 
with its fillet, a cymatium under the corona, which it hot 0 
to make a drip, a corona, and an ogee with its filler - L lows 
in the 8 a fillet with a ſweep over the die, AP 1 
cyma with its ith i dab 
Of oy et, corona, and ogee with its fillet: See 640% in 
Glacis of the CORNICHE, See the article G1. a cs, 
CoRNICHE ring of a piece of ordnance, is that which lies 
trunnion ring; or the next ring from the muzzle ba 
See OR DNANCE. 5 
CORNICULARIS procęſſus, the proceſs 
bone; thus called, as reſembling 


next the 
ckwards, 


or knob of the ſhoulder | 
the figure of a crow's bak. 0 


CokAcolpES. 
CORNICULARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the Roman army 
whoſe buſineſs was to aid and aſſiſt the military tribune in qualiti 
of lieutenant. See TRIBUNE, e 
The cornicularii went the rounds in lieu of the tribune, viſited the 
watch, and were nearly what the aids major are in the French ar 
my. See AID. 5 
The denomination cornicularius was given them from alittle horn 
called corniculum, which they uſed in giving orders to the ſoldiers. 
though Salmaſius derives it from corniculum the creſt of an head. 
piece; it being an obſervation of Pliny, that they wore iron or 
braſs horns on their helmets; and that theſe were called cornicula 
In the notitia imperii, we find a kind of ſecretary, or regiſter of 
the ſame name: * his buſineſs was to attend the judge, and enter 
down his ſentences and deciſions. 
*The criticks derive the word, in this ſenſe, from corniculun, 3 
little horn to put ink in. 
CORNICULATE flowers. See the article FLOWER. 
CoRNICULATE plants, are ſuch as after they have blown into flow- 
er, produce many diſtinct and horned pods, or ſeed-veflels, called 
filique; for which reaſon, the plants are alſo denominated filtgumus 
plants. See SILIQUOUS, 
Such are the ſedum or ſempervivum, telephium, juncus floridus, 
mag niger, pæonia, caltha paluſtris, althæa lutea, &c, Ste 
LANT. 
CORNISH. See the article Cor nicas. 
CoRNI$H hug. See the article HUG. | 
CORNU ammonis, in natural hiſtory, an extraordinary kind of 
ſtone, which in vinegar, juice of lemons, &c, has a motion like 
that of an animal. See STONE. 
It is rough, knotty, of an aſh-colour, and crooked in manner of 
a ram's-horn; ſuch as thoſe wherewith the antients repreſented 
Jupiter Ammon: whence its name. | 
It is diſputed among naturaliſts, whether it be a foſſil, or a nau- 
tilus, or a rock-plant? Camerarius maintains the firſt, urging 
that it is frequently dug out of the tops of mountains; and that i 
is ſeldom found near the ſea-ſhore, 
Dr. Woodward aſſerts it a ſhell, and of the number of the nau- 
tili, formed in the ſea, and carried thence by the waters of thx 
deluge into the countries whence it is dug. He argues, that if it 
be rarely found on the ſea-coaſts, it is becauſe ſhells and other 
bodies faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, as moſt kinds of the c. 
nua ammonis muſt be, are only to be torn thence and driven 4. 
ſhore by tempeſts: but the moſt violent tempeſts never move the 
bottom of the ſea, as the divers have put paſt doubt; ſo that it 1579 
wonder if none of the cornua be thrown up: but in the overturn” 
ing of the earth by the deluge, theſe, with a thouſand more pio: 
ductions of the fea, might be thrown from the bottom of the wa- 
ters to the places where they are now found. See SHELL. 
The cornua ammonis are of different thickneſſes and lengths; = 
of them weigh about three pounds. They are found in leren 
places in Germany. From ſome experiments that have been 
made therewith, they are found to contain a little quantity of gol 
whick ſinks to the bottom upon pounding them ſmall, and ſtirrins 
them in a running water, till all the earthy parts be carried 0 . 
The ſtone called corny ammonis is frequent in the clay where : 
© the trochites and entrochi are found: the largeſt I have bois 
inches in length, and four in circumference at the big en der 
two and a half at the ſmaller; the tip being broke off. bo 
« cing its origin, I find ſome of the firſt buddings out 4 * 3 
« the bigneſs of a young cock's ſpur, and very muc 3 
I have ſome in raw clay; and one growing of 2 white : _ 
« ſtone. They generally become at laſt a whitiſh ſpar, = 3 
© milk white, as ſome of the trochites are. See 2 5 
There are of all intermediate proportions between thele 


: ire, but 
« though very few of any bigneſs are to be found enures e 


1 — 
x 
o 
oy 
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nd imperfe& pieces. The texture of the ſtone is thus : 

2 a — foar in their inſides, which takes up three 
then from the ſharp top there grows thin 
of ſpar ſet edgewiſe one cloſe to the o 
ds the broad end, and appear outward- 
There are likewiſe rings running 
d, as in 


« parts of the ſtone; 


« fat cells, or ſmall pipes 
ther, which ſhoot 1 4 

xe ſmall ridges or ſeams. 
9 — — in their growth towards the broad en 


Moſt of the leſſer ſtones have very little moſſy v. N 1 88 . Ee 
d ſome none, with cells coming down in- | CoRonaRy arteries, are two arteries ſpringing out of the aorta, 


« round it, 
ca ram's horn. 
« ſpar within them, an 


« wardly from the top of the ſtone, reſembling thoſe in the flow- 
c awe pi that terminate its branches And doubtleſs, if ta- 
« ken from their beds in a ſeaſonable time, would yield the like 
« milky juice.” Mr. Beaumont, in Philgſcpb. Tranſact. N' 129. 


See STONE, FossIL, PETRIFACTION, O&c. 


CoRnvu cervi, hartſhorn; in m 


pouders. Sce TESTACEOUS. 


Among chymiſts, the ſame name is uſed for the mouth of an alem- 


bic. 


CORNUA Neri. See the article UTERUS. 


CORNUCOPIA, among the ant ent poets, a horn out of which 
things; by a particular privilege whic! 
Jupiter granted his nurſe, ſuppoſed to be the goat Amalthea. 

The real ſenſe of the fable is this; that in Lybia there is a little 
territory ſhaped not unlike a bullock's horn, exceeding fertile, 
given by king Ammon to his daughter Amalthea, whom the 


proceeded plenty of all 


poets feign to have been Jupiter's nurſe. 


In architecture and ſculpture, the cormucepia, or horn of plenty, 
js repre ented under the figure of a large horn, out of which iſſue 
fruits, flowers, c. On medals, F. Joubert obſerves, the cornu- 


copia is given to all deities, genii, and heroes. 
CORNU TUM argumentum. See the article DILEMMA. 
CORONA, crown, or crowning, in architecture, a large, flat, maſ 


five member of the corniche; ſo called, becauſe it crowns not 
only the corniche, but the entablature, and the whole order, See 


Tab. Archit. fig. 9. See alſo ENTABLATURE. 


The French call it lar mier, our workmen the dip, as ſerving by 
its great projecture, to ſcreen the reſt of the buiiding from the 


rain. See LARMIER. 


Some Latin authors call it ſapercilium; but, as it ſhould ſeem, by 
miſtake for /tillicidium. Certain French writers call it mouchette; 
and certain Latin ones, mentum, chin; from its keeping off the 
weather from the parts underneath, as the chin does the ſweat, 


c. out of the neck. 


Some call it abſolutely the corniche, as being the principal member 
thereof. Vitruvius frequently uſes the word corona for the whole 
See CORNICHE. | 
The corona is itſelf crown'd or finiſh'd with a reglet, or fillet. — 


There are ſometimes two corona's in a corniche; as in the Corin- 


corniche. 


thian of the Rotonda. 


Corona Borealis, northern crown, or garland, in aſtronomy, a 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptole- 
my*s catalogue are 8; in Tycho's as many; in the Britannic Ca- 

The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magni- 


talogue 21. 


tudes, Ec. whereof are as follow. 


Names and Situations 
of the Stars. 


. 
0 
=) 


That preced. the corona, withoutſide 
That next the lucida, towards the n. 
Another following this, and more nor. 


Lucida of the corona. 


3 
iſt of the informes over the crown 


Second 


That following the lucida to the ſouth. 
Nor. in the circumference of the corona 
Sou. in the circumference of the corona 


10 


3d of the informes over the crown 


4th of the informes 
th over the corona 


3d of thoſe following the lucida ſouth, 


Laſt of all in the corona 
15 
th over the corona 
North. of thoſe following the 
Preced. of the middle 


corona 


South of thoſe following the corona 


Poſterior of the middle ones 


20 
Another following them all 


Lucida CoRona. 
Corona Clericalis. 
Coronz Fu. 
Coronz Placitorum Cuſtos. 


CORONALE 
alſo os 
CORO 
e Suruxx. 


The coronal ſuture reaches tranſverſ] 
ther; and Joins the os frontis, with 


os, in anatom 
rontis, os oppis, and 
ALIS, denotes the firſt 


m 


m 


IS 


Longitude. 


19 40 31 
See the article Luc IDA. 
See CROWN; ſee alſo Cor, 


Jus. 


CusTos. 


Latitude. 
North. 
0 / 7 
45 57 52 
46 49 30 
46 4 40 
48 34 50 
44 21 17 


[55 48 50 


53 59 32 
44 32 18 
30 30 3 
44 48 22 


53 $9 43 
60 15 50 
56 25 32 
46 6 27 
49 11 21 


52 30 42 


55 57 $3 
53 52 41 
49 28 4 
51 27 © 


54 16 36 


FronTis, 
ſuture of the cranium, or skull. 


edicine, makes one of the teſtaceous 


* 


On om NAA 


1 
S 


y, the bone of the forehead; call 
tpn Wi See Os - 


y from one temple to the o- 


the oſſa parietalia. 


Anat. (Oſteol. ) fig. 1. lit. g. and fig. 2. lit. n. 


It is open, 
Vo I. I. 


— Sec Tab. 
the breadth of a finger or two, in the middle, in young 


| 


—— 


COR * 


children, but growscloſer with age; though ſometimes, by con- 
vulſion-fits, or a bad conformation, it not only cloſes in chil- 
dren, but the edges ſhoot over one another; which is what the 
women call he-ad-mould-ſhot ; after which they ſeldom live long. 
CORONARIA Jaa, Coronary Veſſel,, the arteries and veins 
which ſurround the heart to nouriſh and ſupply it with blood, 
&c,—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. cc. See alſo Coro- 
NARY Arteries, &c. | 


ere it leaves the pericardium ; and ſerving to carry the blood into 
the ſubſtance of the heart. See HEART. 5 
They are called coronary, becauſe of their ſpreading into branches, 
and encompaſſing the baſis of the heart, in manner of a crown 
or garland.— In their progreſs, they ſend out ſeveral branches 
lengthwiſe of the heart; and, as Ruyſch obſerves, to the auri- 
cles, and into the very ſubſtance of the heart: after encompaſſing 
the baſis, and meeting again, they inoſculate with each other. 
CORONARY bein, is a vein diffuſed over the exterior ſurface of the 
heart.—It is formed of ſeveral branches ariſing from all parts of 
the viſcus, and terminates in the vena cava, whither it conveys 
the remains of the blood brought by the coronary arteries. 

At its riſe out of the heart, there is a valve to hinder the reflux 
of the blood; firſt diſcovered by B. Euſtachio, a native of San 
Severino. See VALVE. 5 5 2 
Stomachic CORONARY, is a vein inſerted into the trunk of the ſple- 
nic vein; which by uniting with the meſcnteric, forms the vena 
porta. See PoRTA. ET | 
CORONE, in anatomy, a ſharp-pointed eminence, or proceſs of a 
bone.—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. m. See alſo Bows. 
Of theſe there are feveral in the body, diſtinguiſhed, according to 
their figures, by different names; e. gr one of the os petroſum, 
called flyloides, as being ſloped like a bodkin : another called ma- 
Aoides, from its reſembling a nipple; another of the omoplata, 
called coracoides, as being in the figure of a crow's bill: laſtly, 
another of the os ſphenoides, ealled pterygoides, from its ſhape, 
which reſembles the wings of a bat. See STYLOIDEs, CokA- 
COIDES, &c. _ 

CORONER, an officer, whereof there are two in every county, 
'waoſe buſineſs is to enquire, by a jury of twelve neighbours, 
how, and by whom any perſon came by a violent death; and to 
enter the fame upon record. 

This, being matter criminal, and a plea of the crown, it is hence 


freeholders of the county, by virtue of a writ out of chancery. 
This officer, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, ought to be a knight; 
and there is a writ in the regiſter, called % fit miles, whereby it 
appears to be a ſufficient cauſe for removal of a coroner choſen, if 
he were not a knight, and had not 100 ſhillings per ann. freehold. 
Mention is made of this officer as early as the time of king A- 
thelſtan, anno 925. 

The lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench is the ſovereign coro- 
ner of the whole realm, or whereſoever he abides. : 

There are alſo certain ſpecial coroner; within divers liberties, as 
well as the ordinary officers in every county; and ſome colleges 
and corporations are impowered by their charters, to appoint their 
coroner within their own precindts. 

CORONET ?leForal. See ELECTORAL coronet. 

COROPITA. See AconisTICI. | 
CORPORA raverny/a, in anatomy, two ſpongious bodies, called 
allo corpora nervoſa, and corpora ſpongioſa. See CAvERNOSA car- 
pora, &c. 


| CoRPORA ohvaria. See OLIVARIA corpora. 


CORPORA gyramidalia, are two protuberauces of the under-part of 
the cerebellum, about an inch long; fo called from their reſem- 
blance to a pyramid. See C:REBELLUM. 

CoRPora Ariata, two protuberances of the crura of the medulla 

oblongata. See Mey DOI LA oblngata. a | 

CoRPoRA habeas, in law. See the article HAB EAsS. 

CORPORAL, * an inferior officer in a company of foot, who has 
charge over one of the diviſions, places and relieves centinels, 
and keeps good order in the corps de garde; receiving, withal, the 
word, of the inferior rounds that paſs by his corps de garde. 
There are uſually three corporals in each company. See Com- 

 PANY. | | 

The word comes from the Italian caporale, which ſignifies the 
lame thing; and that from caput, head, chief; the corporal being 
the firſt of the company. 

CORPORAL of a ſhip, is an officer who hath the charge of ſetting 

the watch and centries, and relieving them; and who ſees that all 
the ſoldiers and failors keep their arms neat and clean: he alſo 
teaches them how to uſe their arms, and hath a mate under him, 

CORPORAL oath. See the article OaTH. | | 

CORPORAL, CoRPORALE, is alſo an antient church term, ſignify- 

ing the ſacred linen ſpread under the chalice in the euchariſt and 

maſs, to receive the fragments of the bread, if any chance to fall. 

Some ſay, it was pope Euſebius who firſt enjoined the uſe of the 

corporal ; others aſeribe it to S. Silveſter. It was the cuſtom to car- 

ry corporals, with ſome ſolemnity, to fires, and to heave them a- 

gainſt the flames, in order to extinguiſh them. Philip de Comines 

ſays, the pope made Louis XI. a preſent of the cerporale whereon 
my lord 8. Peter ſung maſs. 


CORPORATE county. See the article Cou xx v corporate. 
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they are called crowners, or coroners.—They are choſen by the 
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CORPORATION, a body politick, or incorporate ; ſo called, be- 
cauſe the ſeveral members thereof are formed into one body; 
and are qualified to take, purchaſe, grant, have a common ſeal, ſue 
and be ſued, &c. in their joint capacity. See INCORPORATION. 

A corporation may be eſtabliſhed three ways, viz. by preſcription, 


by letters patent, and by act of parliament. : 
Corporations are either ecclefraftical, or lay. - Eccleſiaſtical are ei- 


ther regular, as abbics, priories, chapters, @&c. or ſecular, as bi- 
ſhopricks, deanaries, archdeaconries, parſonages, &c. to which add 
univerſities, colleges, hoſpitals. - See ABBY, PRIORY, CHAPTER, 
Sc. ſee alſo HosP! TAL, &c.—Lay, as thoſe of cities, towns, may- 
oralties, bailiwicks, companies or communities of commerce, &c. 
See COMPANY, Cc. | 

Again, a corporation is either ole, or an aggregate of many; which 
laſt is what the civilians call a college. See COLLEGE; lee allo 


CoMMUNITx. 


CORPOREAL. See the article Ix cox POREAT.. 

CoRPoREAL qualities. See the article QUALITY. 
CORPOREITY, the quality of that which is crporeal, or has bo- 
dy; or that which conſtitutes or denominates it ſuch. See DU B- 


STANCE, and Bop v. 
The corporeity of God was the capital error of the Anthropo- 
morphites. Some authors reproach Tertullian with admitting a 
corporeity in the deity; but it is manifeſt, by b5dy he means no 
more than ſalſtance. See ANTHROPOMORPHITE. 
The Mahometans reproach the Samaritans at this day, with a 
belief of the corporeity of God. Many of the antients believed 


the corporeity of angels. See ANGEL. 
Firm of Cox POREIT V. See the article FoRm. 


CORPORIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the operation of recover- 
ing ſpirits into the fame body, or at leaſt into a body nearly the 


ſame, with that which they had before their ſpiritualization. See 
SPIRIT. | 
CORPS de garde, a poſt in an army, ſometimes under covert, ſome- 
times in the open air, to receive a body of ſoldiery, who are re- 
lieved from time to time, and are to watch in their turns, for the 
ſecurity of a quarter, a camp, ſtation, c. See GUARD. 
The word is alſo uſed for the men who watch therein. 

It is uſual to have, beſide the great, a little corps de garde, at a 
good diſtance before the lines; to be the more readily advertiſed 


of the approach of the enemy. | 
Cok rs de Bataille, is the main body of an army, drawn up for bat- 


tle. See LINE and GUARD. 
Cones, in architecture, is a term borrowed from the French, ſig- 


nifying any part that projects or advances beyond the naked of a 
wall; and which ſerves as a ground for ſome decoration, or the 


like. See PROJECTURE. | 


CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon too much | 


loaded with fleſh, and fat. See FL ESR, and FAT. 
Corpulency amounts to the ſame with what phyſicians call obeſitas, 
and we popularly farnefs. 
Etmuller defines it to be ſuch an increaſe both of the venter and 
limbs, as impedes the actions of the body, eſpedially motion and 
reſpiration. 
Corpulency, or obeſity, Boerhaave obſerves, does not conſiſt in the 
folids of the body being increaſed, but in their being diſtended to 
a greater pitch by the abundance of humours collected in them, 
See SOLID, &c. | | 

Corpulency, or fatneſs, ariſes from a Jaudable, copious, oily, ſoft 
blood, containing leſs than its ſhare of falt. 
Such a conſtitution of blood, occaſioning but a feeble fermenta- 
tion, there is leſs conſumed, than is made; the lymph, which 


ſcems to be the matter of nutrition, preſerves its viſcid conliſt- | 


ence longer ; and by that means adheres the more plentifully to 
the divers parts of the body. Add, that there is more fat ſepara- 
ted from the blood, than can well be depoſited in the adipole cells. 
Hence the body grows very conſiderably, and the parts ſome- 
times diſtend to a monſtrous bulk. 
Corpulency is promoted by any thing that tempers and ſoftens the 
blood, and renders it leſs ſharp, and ſaline: ſuch is want of exer- 
ciſe and motion, an indolent life, too much ſleep, nouriſhing 
foods, &c. It is prevented, or removed, by the contrary cauſes; 
and particularly by the uſe of ſaline and acid meats, and drinks, 
Corpulency is the occaſion of divers diſeaſes, and particularly the 
apoplexy.— It was held infamous among the antient Lacedæmo- 


nians. 


Etmuller affirms, that there is no better remedy againſt exceſſive 
fatneſs, than acetum ſcilliticum. Borelli recommends the chew- 
ing of tobacco; which Etmuller diſſuades, leſt it induce a con- 


ſumption. 


Sennertus mentions a man that weighed ſix hundred pounds; and 
a maid, 36 years of age, who weighed 450. Chiapin Vitelli, mar- 
a noted Spaniſh general in his time, from an ex- 
ſaid to have reduced himſelf by drinking of 
that he could fold his skin 


quis of Cerona, 


ceſſive corpulency, 18 
vinegar, to ſuch a degree of leanneſs, 


ſeveral times round him. 


CORPUS, body, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts in the ani- 
mal ſtructure; as corpus caſloſum, corpus glandulgſum, corpus reticu- 


ring of the two lateral 
ventricles of the brain, appearing immediately under the proceſs 


lare, &c. See Body and CORPORA. 
Corevs callofum, is the upper- part, or cove 


CoRPus cepi. 


Cox pus habeas. | 
CORPUSCLE, in phyſicks, a diminutive of corpus, 


being formed by 
See BRAIN. 
CoRPUs cavernoſum urethre. See CavER 

CoRPus glanduloſum. See PROSTATA, 5 5 

CorPus e > See the articles Tpaneiwrronue 


Corers pyramidale. 
Cokęus reticulare, See RETICULARE cor 


CoRPus, is alfo uſed in matters of learning, for 
the ſame nature, collected, and bound together | 
Gratian made a collection of the canons of the church 

pus canonum. See CANON.—The corpus of the civil]. lay. 
poſed of the digeſt, code, 
Cops, and Dicesr. 
We have alſo a corpus of the Greek 
Latin poets. See Body. 


CORPUSCULAR philſophy, that ſcheme or ſyſtem of 


0 
COR 


the union of the medullary fibres of each Gl 
we, 


YRAMIDALE, 
us, 


. . law 18 
and inſtitutes. See CI vii hw; Jay 
0 


Poets; and another of the 


move both the body, and record touching the cauſ 
lying in execution upon a judgment for be, into th, ing 
bench, &c. there to lie till he has ſatisfied the judgment. "Re 


Tee the articles CEPI, 
" CHarxas, 


| ſed t 
preſs the minute parts, or particles that conſti I ; 1 
See PART ICL E, 15 Boks. h Citute natur bodies, 
Corpuſcles amount to much the ſame with what the ant: 
led atoms; and differ both from the elementary and hy 8 _ 
principles of the chymiſts, and the materia ſubtilis of de 38 
ſians. See Aron, PRINCIPLE, MATERIA, Ge. N 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews a method of determining the ſizes of 
corpuſcles whereof the particles that compoſe natural bod; a 
fiſt, from their colours. See CoLOouR. wy Os 
wherein the phænomena of bodies are accounted for wars 
motion, reſt, poſition, arrangement, &c. of the minute cor ul : 
OG whereof bodies are compoſed. See ATomac, boy > was 
The corpuſcular philoſophy, which now flouriſhes under the title 
of the mechanical philoſophy, is exceedingly antient. Leucippus and 
Democritus were the firſt who taught it in Greece ; from the 
Epicurus received it, and improved it, inſomuch that it xg 
length to be denominated from him, and was called the Epjcyregy 
philoſophy. See EPICUREAN. | | 
Leucippus, again, is faid to have received it from Mochus, a Phœ- 
nician phyſiologiſt, before the time of the Trojan war, and the 
firſt who philoſophized about atoms: though Gale, who borrow; 
all profane philoſophy from the ſacred philoſophy in the books of 
Moſes, is of opinion he might take the hint from the Moſaic hi- 
ſtory of the formation of man out of the duſt of the earth, 
Indeed, Caſaubon takes Max, or Ma O, to be the name of a 
Tyrian, who among his own countrymen was called He, 
or according to the method of writing which then obtained, Mo- 
ſes: whence it is conjectured that the Maſche, or Moſchus of the 
Tyrians, was, in effect, the Moſes of the Hebrews. 
This appears to be the ſentiment of Selden, Arcerius, &c. But 
the opinion of Bochart is more probable, who from Poſſidonius 
and others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant of Sidon, and hisphi- 
loſophy to be nothing elſe but a phyſiological or natural hiſtory 
of the creation. | 
After Epicurus, the corpuſcular philgſaphy gave way to the peripa- 
tetic, which became the popular ſyſtem. See PERIPATETIC. 
Thus, in lieu of atoms, were introduced ſpecific and ſubſtantial 
forms, qualities, ſympathies, &c. which amuſed the world till 
Gaſſendus, Charleton, Des Cartes, Boyle, Newton, and others, 
retrieved the old corpuſcularian hypotheſis ; which is now become 
the baſis of the mechanical, wh experimental philoſophy. ec 
MEcHANICAL, EXPERIMENTAL, and NEW TONIAN. ' 
Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of the corpyſcular philsſephy to 
the four following heads : : 
1%. That there is but one catholic, or univerſal matter, which iz 
an extended, impenetrable, and diviſible ſubſtance, common to al 
bodies, and capable of all forms. See MATTER. | 
This, Sir Iſaac Newton finely improves on: © All things 
« dered, ſays that great author, it appears probable to me, 
God, in the beginning, created matter in ſolid, hard, unpene- 
© trable, moveable particles; of ſuch ſizes and figures, and with 
« ſuch other properties, as moſt conduced to the end for which he 
formed them: and that theſe primitive particles, being ſolids 
d are incomparably harder than any of the ſenſible porous bodies 
compounded of them; even ſo hard as never to Wear or er 
in pieces: no other power being able to divide what God made 


one in the firſt creation. While theſe corpuſcles remain entire, 
they may compoſe bodies of one and the fame nature and tex- 
ture in all ages: but ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces 
the nature of things depending on them wobl 


d be changed: 
water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles, and ing” 
be of the 


conſi- 
that 


f tex- 
ments of particles, would not e ſame nature pr 4 
ture now, with water and earth compoſed of entire wy vi 5 
© the inning. And therefore, that nature ma) . 1 
were aced only in the da 


the changes of corporeal things are to be pl i 
« rious ſeparations and new aſſociations of theſe perman 
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6 puſeles, Opticks. 


of the dura mater, below the depth of all the circumyolutions ; - 


* 


20, Tlnt 


C : 

1 0 
in order to form the vaſt variety of natural 
n ſome or all its aſſignable parts; and 


jon was given to matter by God the creator of al 
l all — of directions and tendencies. 5 
« Theſe corpuſcles, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, have not only a bags 
c ertiz, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion as e ul 
« ly reſult from that force ; but alſo are moved by n a mn 
« principles ; ſuch as that of gravity, and that which cauſes fe 


mentation, and - 
TY, FERMENTATION, Qc. ad | 
4 That matter muſt alſo be actually divided into parts; and 


Ae of theſe primitive particles, 2 « atoms of matter, 
uſt have its proper magnitude, figure, and Hape. ; 

yas That cheſs differently ſized and ſhaped particles, have * 

orders, poſitions, ſituations, and poſtures; from whence all the 
variety of compound bodies ariſes. See MECHANICAL. 

CORRECTED calendar. See CALENDAR. 

CORRECTION, in printing, the a 


a work; or the reading which the maſter, or in his place the 
corrector, gives the firſt proofs, to point out and amend the 
faults, to be rectified, in the forms, by the compoſitor. See 
PRINTING. : 

The corrections are placed ori the margin ; 
againſt the line where the faults are found. There are different 
characters uſed to expreſs different cerreclians, v. gr. D or & dele, 
for any thing to be effaced, or left out. When any thing is to 
be inferted, the place is marked in the line with a caret « and 
the inſertion added in the margin. When a word, ſyllable, Sc. 
is to be altered, it is eraſed out of the proof, and that to come in 
its room written in thg margin; always obſerving, if there be ſe- 
veral in the ſame line, that they be ſeparated by little bars or 
ſtrokes, | . If a ſpace be omitted, its place is marked with a ca- 


ret, and the thing expreſſed on the margin with N If a let- 


ter be inverted, it is expreſſed on the margin with . If any thing 
be tranſpoſed, it is marked thus; The /horte/? \ore the /follied beſt ; 
for, The ſporteſi follies are the beſt: and in thc margin is added 
tr in a circle. If Roman characters are to be changed for talc, 
or vice verſa, a line is drawn under them thus, and Roman or Italic 


20. That this matter, in or 
bodies, muſt have motion, 


of each page, right 


the coheſion of bodies.” See MoT10N, GRA-| 


& of retrenching the faults in 


loſopby ; where it ſtands for a particular ſpecies of diſſolution, by 
an acid, or ſaline menſtruum. See Diss0LUT1ON., 

What corroſion has peculiar to it, is, that it is moſtly deſigned for 
the reſolution of bodies the moſt ſtrongly compacted, as bones 
and metals; fo that the menſtruums employed require an uncom- 
mon moment, or force. 

Now correſtve liquors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing but 
ſalts diſſolved in a little phlegm : therefore, theſe being ſolid, and 
conſequently containing a conſiderable quantity of matter, do 
both attract one another the more, and are alſo more attracted 
by the particles of the body which is to be diflolved. And as their 
attractions at equal diſtances are proportional to their bulks, cæ- 
teris paribus; ſo when the more ſolid bodies are put into ſaline 
menſtruums, the attraction is ſtronger than in other ſolutions; 
and the motion, which is always proportional to the attraction, 
more violent. See ATTRACTION, 

Hence we eaſily conceive, how they ſhould drive thoſe ſalts, like 
ſo many darts, into the pores of the bodies, and open and loofen 
the coheſion of them, though ever ſo firm. Sce Acip, 

Again, we know, the more minute the particles of the menſtru- 
um are, the ſooner they penetrate, and with the greater force: the 
motion produced by attraction, being always greateſt in the leaſt 
corpuſcles, next to nothing in the large ones. 

Add to this another advantage gained by this minuteneſs of the 
particles, vz. that they approach nearer the body to be diſſolved; 
without which, the attractive force would be inſenſible. Hence, 
thoſe very ſalts, which diſſolved in water will hardly touch metals, 
if once turned into acid ſpirits, eaſily penetrate: for in diſtilla- 
tion, not only a greater quantity of water remains, but the ſaline 
bodies are ſo minutely broken, and divided by the fire, as to make 


them more readily capable of being moved by an attractive force; 


and therefore ſuch a diſtilled menſtruum is much more efficacious 
than any ſolution of ſalt made with water, See MEnsTRUUm. 


CORROSIVE ſablimate of mercury. See MERCURY. 
CORRUGAT OR, Xx or CorRuGEns ſapercilii, a muſcle ariſing 


from the great canthus of the orbit of the eye, and terminating 

in the skin about the middle of the eyebrows. Sce the article ER. 

* Its name declares its uſe; being formed of con, together; and ru- 
ga, wrinkle. 


Some reckon this muſcle only a prolongation of the frontales. 


added in the margin. See CoMPosITION. 
- int rhetorick,'s fi hereby a perſon in a paſ- | CORRUGENT muſcle, the ſame as corrugater ſiqpercilii. 
we nogebrto Feng ganay evo ng voce rg Fe. | CORRUPTIBLE. See the article InconrupriBLE. 


ſion, fearing he has not expreſſed a thing fully, or ſtrongly e- 
neat Pagans e pins agg 5 "hp CORRUPTICOLEZ, a ſect of antient hereticks, who aroſe out 
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' nough, calls it back again, as it were, by a ſtronger phraſe, and 
corrects the error, See EPANORTHOSIS, 

CoRRECTION, in pharmacy, the qualifying of a medicine, in or- 
der either to moderate the too great violence of its aCtion ; as 
when glaſs of antimony is calcined with a little ſalt- petre: or, to 
prevent its raiſing ſome diſorder in the body; as when falt of tar- 
tar is diflolved in an infuſion of ſenna, to prevent its giving the 

ripes. See CORRECTOR. 

CORRECTORS, in medicine, ſuch ingredients in a compoſition 
as guard againſt, or abate the force, or dangerous qualities of o- 
thers. See CORRECTION, 

Thus, lixivious falts prevent the grievous vellications of refinous 
purges, by dividing their particles, and preventing their adheſions 
to the inteſtinal membranes, whereby they ſometimes occaſion 


intolerable gripings : and thus ſpices, and carminative ſeeds alfo, | 
afſiſt in the caſter operation of ſome cathartics, by diſſipating col- | 


lections of wind. 
In the making a medicine, likewiſe, ſuch things are called corre- 
Aors, as deſtroy or diminiſh a quality in it that could not other- 


wiſe be diſpenſed with: thus, turpentine may be called the corre- 


or of quickſilver, by deſtroying its fluxility, and making it 
thereby capable of mixture: and thus reCtihed ſpirit of wine 
breaks off the points of ſome acids, ſo as to make them become 
ſafe and good remedies, which before were deſtructive. 
CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed to another in any certain 
relation. See RELATIVE. | 
Thus, Father and Son are correlatives; pater & filius fibi mutuo 
reſpondent. Light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, are correlative 
and oppoſite terms. | 
CORRIVAL, a relative term, ſignifying, originally, a perſon who 
derived water from the ſame ſource, or ſpring with another; by 
means of ſome common canal, which carried it to both their 
lands; and which proved the occaſion of frequent diſputes. 


Hence the word came to be uſed for thoſe who have the ſame | 


pretenſions ; whether to glory, to love, or the like: but uſe has 
abridged the word; and we now both write and pronounce, rival. 
CORROBORANTS. See the article STRENGTH ENERs. 
CORROBORATIVE, in medicine, any thing that increaſes 
ſtrength, or gives new force. See STRENGTHENER, 
The word is likewiſe frequently applied to ſuch medicines as are 
of uſe in particular weakneſſes; as the fluor albus, gonorrhæas, 
Sc. Such are terebinths, Gc.— All cardiacs are corraborative. See 
CORROSION, eh 
„the act of corroding, or gnawing away, by li 
and little, the continuity of the "oh of 3 5 
Acids corrode moſt natural bodies; and arſenic only kills, becauſe 
it corredes the bowels with its ſharp, pointed particles. See Axsk- 
NIC, PoisoN, Cc. 
Cox Rosroꝝ is uſed both in chymiſtry, medicine, and natural phi- 


of the Eutychians in Egypt, about the year 5 31, under their chief, 
Severus, the pretended patriarch of Alexandria. 

Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine, whence they derived their name, 
was, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was corruptible ; that the fa- 
thers had owned it; and that to deny it was to deny the truth of 
our Saviour's paſſion, | 

On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnaſſeus, another Eutychian, 
a refugee as well as Severus, in Alexandria, maintained that the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt had been always incorruptible; that to ſay 
it was corruptible, was to make a diſtinction between Jeſus Chriſt 


and the word, and by conſequence to make two natures in Jeſus 


Chriſt, See EUTYCHIANs, | | 
The people of Alexandria were divided between the two opini- 
ons; and the partiſans of Severus were called corrupticolz, q. d. 


worſhippers of ſomething corrupzible : ſometimes they were deno- 


minated corruptibiles ; and the adherents of Julian ncorruptibiles, 
or phantaſiaſtz.—T he clergy and ſecular powers favoured the 
firſt ; the monks and the pcople the latter. 


' CORRUPTION, the extinction of any thing; or the act whereby 


it ceaſes to be what it was. 
Thus, wood is faid to be corrupted, when we do not ſee it remain 
wood any longer, but find fire in its ſtead. And thus the egg is 
corrupted, when it ceaſes to be an egg, and we find a chicken in 
its room.—Hence that axiom in philoſophy, The corruption of one 
thing is the generation of another. 
Corruption, differs from generation, as two contraries differ from 
each other. See GENERATION. 
It differs from alteration as a leſs from a greater, or a part from 
the whole; a thing being ſaid to be altered, when it is not fo far 
changed but it may be known, and till keeps its old name; both 
which it loſes by corruption. See ALTERATION. 
But, as in generation, no matter is produced that did not before 
exiſt ; ſo in corruption, nothing is loſt, but that particular modifi- 
cation which conſtituted its form, and made it to be of ſuch a 
ſpecies. See Form. | 
Dr. Drake accounts for corruption in animal and vegetable bodies, 
thus; The principle of corruption is, perhaps, the ſame which 
in a ſtate of circulation is the principle of life; viz. the air, 
* which is found mixed in conſiderable quantities with all ſorts of 
© fluids; as neceſſary to vegetable, as to animal life. Now this 
air has two motions, vx. an expanſive one, from its natural 
< elaſticity, by means whereof it communicates that inteſtine mo- 
tion which all juices have, and by which the containing parts 
* are gradually extended and grow ; and a circulatory or pro- 
* greſhve motion, which is not eſſential to it, but is occaſioned, by 
© the reſiſtance of the ſolid parts of thoſe bodies, which obliges it 
© to take that courſe which is moſt free and open, which is thro' 
the veſſels of animals and plants. | 
| Nou, 
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© Now, this courſe being ſtopped, the expanſive motion ſtill re- 
© mains, and continues to act, till by degrees it has ſo far overcome 
< the including bodies, as to bring itſelf to an equal degree of ex- 
© panſion with the external air; which it cannot do without de- 
« ſtroying the texture and continuity, or ſpecifick degree of cohe- 
« fon of thoſe ſolids: which is what we call a „late of corruption: 
« This expanſive or deſtructive quality of the air in bodies, may 
© be promoted two ways, and therefore corruption accelerated in 
« as many, viz. either by weakening the tone or coheſion of the 
including parts, and fo facilitating the work of the air; as is 
< the caſe when fruit is bruiſed, which is found to corrupt much 
© ſooner there than in any other part: or by extending the ex- 
« panlive force of the air itſelf, by heat, or ſome other co-opera- | 
© ting circumſtance ; and ſo helping it to overcome the reſiſt- 
© ance the ſooner.” See AIR, ExrANslov, DLLATATION, Oc. 
Cork UPTON of blood, in law, an infection accruing to a man's 
ſtate, attainted of felony or treaſon, and to his iſſue. See T REA- 
SON, ATTALNTED, Cc. 
For, as he loſes all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, ſo his 
jſſue cannot be heirs to him, or to any other anceſtor by him: 
and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his heirsare there- 
by ignobled and ungentee'd. Sce ESCHEAT. 
The kinz's pardon cleanſes the corruption of blood in thoſe chil- 
dren born after the pardon, not of thoſe born before it; theſe 
latter continuing {till incapable of inheriting the land of their fa- 
ther, purchaſed before the time of the pardon, 
But note, there are ſeveral offences now made treaſon by act of 
arliament which do not corrupt the blood; nor ſhall the crimi- 
nal forſeit any thing thereby, beſide what he has for lite. 
COKSAIR,* a pirate, or perſon who ſcours the ſeas, eſpecially the 
Mediterranean, with a veſſel arm'd for war, without commithon 
from any prince, or power; to plunder merchant veſſels. See Pi- 
RATE. 
#* The word comes from the Italian corſare, of corſo, or 4 curſibus, 
by reaſon of their courſes or excurſions. 
A corſair is diſtinguiſhed from a privateer in this, that the latter 
does it under a commiſſion, and only attacks the veſſels of thoſe 
at war with the ſtate whence his commiſſion is derived. See PR1- 
VATEER, | 
The puniſhment of a corſair is to be hanged, without remiflion 
whereas privateers are to be treated as priſoners of war. —All cor- 
fair vellels are good prizes. See PRIZE. 
CORSELET, a little cuiraſſe, according to ſome: and according 
to others, a coat, or cover for the whole trunk, antiently wore 
by the pikemen, commonly placed in the front and flanks of the 
battle, for the better reſiſtance of the enemies aſſaults, and the 
ſurer guard of the ſoldiers placed behind, or within them. See 
Cui RAss H Vaugelas obſerves, that the ſeamen were antiently 
armed with cor/elets. | 
CORSEPRESENT, & in our antient authors, denotes a mortuary. 
See MoR TUARY. 


* The word is formed of the French, corps preſent; and the reaſon | 


of the denomination is probably this: that where a mortuary af- 
ter any man's death became due, the belt or ſecond belt bealt was 
offered or preſented to the prieſt, and carried along with the corpſe, 


CORSNED Bread, a ſuperſtitious manner of trial, uſed among 
our Saxon anceſtors, by a piece of barley-bread, firſt execrated 
by the prieſt, then offered the ſuſpected criminal to be ſwallowed, 
by way of purgation; from an opinion that a guilty perſon could 
not ſwallow a piece of bread fo accurſed, or if he did, it would 
choke him. See PURGATlIon, &c, 

The ceremony was accompanied with a prayer, beſeeching God, 


That the criminals jaws might be ſhut, his throat fo narrow | 


c that he might not ſwallow, and that he might caſt it out of 
his mouth.” See Jupicium DEI, ORDEAL, &c, | 

CORTES, a term purely Spaniſh, properly ſignifying the courts, i e. 
the ſtates, or aſſembly of the ſtates, at Madrid. See STATEs, &c. 

CORTEX, a Latin name, denoting the bark, or outer coat of a 
tree, or ſhrub. See BARK. 

Cox xx peruvianus, called alſo quinguina, kinkinna, quinaquina, pul- 
vis patrum, and popularly the jeſuit's bark ; is the bark of a tree 
growing in the Weſt-Indies, called by the Spaniards palo de calen- 
turas, q. d. fever-woed, by reaſon of its extraordinary virtue in 
removing all kinds of intermitting fevers and agues. See FEVER. 
The Indians commonly call it the fiddling tree, from the property 
it has of intoxicating fiſhes, when either its wood or bark is beat- 
en, and ſteeped in the water where they are. | 
The tree that yields this noble ſpecific, is only found in Peru; in 
the province of San Franceſco de Quitto, or Quinto, near the 


city of Loxa: though ſome ſay it is alſo found in that of Potoſi ; | 


and F. Labat, in the iſland of Guadeloupa.— The bark, while on 
the tree, is ſtreaked, of a whitiſh yellow withoutlide, and a pale 
tan colour within. | 

It is about 80 years fince this noble febrifuge was firſt known in 
England, It was firſt introduced into uſe by the cardinal de Lu- 
go ; whence, in France, it was firſt called from the name of that 
cardinal. Afterwards it became known by the name of the jeſuit's 
powder, and the jeſuit's bark ; becauſe ſold by the jeſuits, to whom 


that cardinal, who had been of their ſociety, left great quantities | 


of it. x 
When firſt introduced, it is ſaid to have been ſold for about eight 


— 


CorTEex Minteranus, or Minteri, the bark of a tree brought from 


CoRTEx Capparis. 
CorTEx Cerebri, the cortical or cineritious ſubſtance of the 


CORTICAL /ub/tance of the brain, in anatomy, 


ſhillings ſterling the doſe; which great price, with the little of 


# 


fects found from it, by reaſon of their i 3 
of preparing and * 4 it, ren wo f = 

about the year 1679, that Mr. Talbor, an Engliſh pf uſed, till 
phyſick, brought it into vogue again, by the great _ ere n. 
wrought about the court and city of Paris, with b ane 
pared after his manner: the ſecret whereof was Ae pre- 
publick by the munificence of Louis XIV. who re 8 mo made 
= the eee with 5000 crowns, warded Talbor 

e quinquina is fold either in bark or in powder. 
buy it in the bark muſt chuſe it very &y pak a Who 
has never been moiſtened, and which is not too eaſil . ſuch " 
to powder by breaking. The ſmall, fine, blackiſ. 4 8 in- 
greened without, and reddiſh within, of a bitter diſaor Me 5 
are the moſt eſteemed. —PFor the powder, it muſt 3 le taſte, 
and care be taken it be bought of perſons that may he my lifted, 
being very eaſy to ſophiſticate it, and difficult to ad e 1 
The cortex is a bitter, abſorbent, and aſtringent or FR -_ 
its bitterneſs, M. Reneaume obſerves, it becomes fit Ss . Nn 
acrimonious juices; for a ſour and a bitter make a ſwe 8 four 
as an abſorbent it blunts the points of acids, and pre Ns 1 wy 
action; and of conſequence preſerves the Auidit a wg their 
which acids would coagulate. As a ſtyptic it we te Sa 
parts to abſorb ſeroſities, by which the parts before als earthy 
relaxed, will contract themſelves : and by this means, eee 
augments the ſpring and tenſion of the fibres. As 
warms; and it facilitates perſpiration, by warming and 
ing the fluidity of the juices, On theſe properties it 
ers _ are aſcertained, 

ts chief uſe is in curing of agues, and intermitting ü 
which purpoſe it is applied in all ages, and ee 5 for 
Dr. Cockburn ſays, it produces this effect better than an pong 
medicine of the ſame intention, in the ratio of 365 to 2 . 
uſual to give a gentle emetic of ipecacuanha before the e kibi. 
tion of the cortex : by thus preparing the paſſages, the a has 
not only more ſucceſs, but alſo is not fubje& to cauſe thel⸗ * 
diſpoſitions, viz. ſwelling in the belly, nauſea's, Sc. which dim 
ariſe when ſuch preparation is neglected. D 
The cortex muſt never be exhibited in the paroxyſm of an ague 
or intermitting fever ; but given in ſuch a quantity at Fo be 
tween the paroxyſms, as to prevent a return of the fit, 
The cortex exhibited in continual fevers is held dangerous; ang 
care muſt be taken, that the remiſſion of a continual fever be not 
miſtaken for its intermiflion: when there is a remiſſion, it uſu- 
ally happens indifferently at any time; whereas an intermilſon 
. at particular or ſtated times. 

e cortex is given ſeveral ways, viz. in powder, in form of ele- 
Ctuary, bolus, infuſion, x we c. eee e 
is about two ounces of the cortex in powder, digeſted in a ſand- 
heat, with about a quart of red wine: after digeſtion, the wine 
muſt be poured off, and two or three ounces given every three or 
four hours between the paroxyſms, till the intention is anſwered 
If the bark take downward, venice treacle, diaſcordium, conſerve 
of roſes, terra japonica, doſes of laudanum, c. muſt be added to 
its preparations, When there happens to be an obſtruction of the 
menſes from the exhibition of the cortex, or to prevent it, it is 
adviſeable to add to its preparations the black hellebore, ztl:iops 
mineral, cinnabar, Sc. — The cortex is often uſed for young chil- 
dren in agues, by way of clyſter ; and alſo applied to the wriſts, 
and ſoles of the feet, wrought up into a ſtiff maſs, with turpen- 
tine, venice treacle, &c. which uſually anſwers the purpoſe. 
Dr. Helvetius, phyſician to the king of France, about 20 years a- 
go, wrote a book entirely upon the ſubject of curing agues by gu- 
ing the cortex clyſter-wiſe: in which he pretends, that this is 
more ſafe, and no leſs certain than the cortex given by the mouth, 
Dr. Cockburn, in his treatiſe of ſea di/eaſes, aſſerts the contrary: 
he alledges that the cortex given inwardly is as ſafe, and by much 
more certain and expeditious ; and notes that we know how to 
remedy all the inconveniencies the cortex may occaſion. 

Dr. Sydenham, and after him M. Reneaume, and others, have 
preſcribed the cortex with ſucceſs in melancholic and liyſteric affe- 
ctions, commonly called vapours. | 


the cortex 
a bitter it 
augment- 
is that its 


the ſtreights of Magellan, by captain Winter, in his voyage with 
5 0 rancis Drake, Cluſius calls the tree, magellanica aromatics 
arbor. 

The bark is aromatic, and found of good uſe at ſea againſt the 
ſcurvy : half a dram of it, boiled with other carminative ſeeds, 
ſweats, and relieves ſcorbutic patients. It has allo proved an an- 
tidote againſt a poiſonous ſort of ſeal, called a ſea lion, frequent 
in thoſe parts. | 

The bark ſold in the ſhops under the name of cortex winteranus, 
or wild cinnamon, Dr. Sloane obſerves, is not the true cortex Win 
teranus ; they grow on different trees, and in different countries 
and their appearance is very different: yet are they ſo like in 
taſte, that he thinks they may be uſed as ſuccedaneums to each 
other. See CosTus Indicus. 

See the article CAPER. | 
brain. 


See CoRTICAL, and BRAIN. 


© . 22 0 eic 


A 


the exterior paſt 


of the brain and cerebellum ; or that part immediately under t 
pia mater ; ſo called, becauſe of its inveſting the inner of m The 


lary part, as a bark does a tree.. See BRAIN, 


COR 


Web See CI1NBRITIOUS. 


ini I divi- 
Piccolomini, a Ferrareſe, firſt introduced this 
Artery; ea tas cortical or cineritious, and medullary or fi- 


brous ſubſtance, in the year 1526. See MEDULLA. 


: a ä Ky 
al ſubſtance is more ſoft and moiſt than the medullary 
od follows ot attends it h all its prominences and ſinus s. 
ches of the carotid arteries, in- 
terwove in the meninges, and thence continued hither in infinite- 


It is formed, from the minute 


J] fine ramifications. See MeninGEs. 


miſts, after ighi, agree in its being glandulous, 
2 Uhe 8 are * A continuation thereof 3 
Ruyſch alone excepted; who, from his admirable skill in _ 
ons, and the diſcoveries he has made thereby, maintains tha 
it has has nothing glandular in it. See BRAIN, CEREBELLUM, 


and MEDULLA Oblongata; ſee alſo GLAND, CaroTID, c. 
CORTIN, in fortification, See the article CURTIN. 


X o - . - h the 

VET, or Cukvzr, in the manage, an air, in which 
9 legs are raiſed higher than in the demi: volt; being a kind of 
leap up and a little forwards, wherein the horſe raiſes both his fore- 


. * . d 
legs at once, equally advanced, (when he is going ſtrait forward, 
— not in a circle ;) and as bis fore legs are falling, he immedi- 


ately raiſes his hind-legs, equally advanced, and not one before 
the other: ſo that all his four legs are in the air at once; and as 


he ſets them down, he marks but twice with them. See Alk. 
Horſes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper for corvets; 
this being the moſt difficult air they can make, and requiring a 
great deal of judgment in the rider, as well as patience in the 
horſe, to perform it. ; : | 
CORUSCATION, glittering; a gleam of light emitted from any 

thing. See LIGHT, * : 
The term is chiefly uſed for a flaſh of lightning nimbly darting 
down from the clouds, in time of thunder. See THUNDER, &c. 
CORVUS, raven; in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 7; in Tycho's 
as many; in the Britannic catalogue 10. The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 


Names and Situations 2 Longitude. | Latitude | = 

of the Stars. E South. 09 

| % 7 

That in the beak SY = 7 55 35|21 44 26| 4 
In the neck nigh the head 7 21 5819 39 41] 4 
Small one following theſe 8 o 1620 27 40| © 
In the preceding wing 6 25 5814 29 0 3 
In the breaſt 9 29 5818 16 400 5 
Informa over the wings 5 54 3510 21 486 
11 16 1529 23 42 © 

Preced. of two in the hind wing. 9 913172 9 47] 3 
ſubſeg. 9 32 011 39 31] 5 

In the foot, common with Hydra = 13 3 25[18 140 3 


10 
CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of Cybele, who danced 
and capered to the found of flutes, and drums. See CRoTALUM. 
Catullus, in his poem called ys, gives a beautiful deſcription of 
them; repreſenting them as madmen. Accordingly, Maximus 
Tyrius ſays, that thoſe poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of corybantes, as 
ſoon as they heard the ſound of a flute, were ſeized with an en- 
thuſiaſm, and loſt the uſe of their reaſon. And hence, the Greeks 
uſe the word xopvParney, to corybantiſe, to ſigniſy a perſons be- 
ing tranſported, or poſſeſſed with a devil. See ENTHUsrAsM. | 
Some ſay, that the corybantes were all eunuchs; and that it is on 
this account Catullus, in his Atys, always uſes feminine epithets, 
and relatives in ſpeaking of them. : 
Diodorus Siculus remarks, that Corybas fon of Jaſon and Cybe- 
le, paſſing into Phrygia with his uncle Dardanus, there inſtituted 
the worſhip of the mother of the Gods, and gave his own name 
to the prieſts. —Strabo relates it as the opinion of ſome, that the 
corybantes were children of Jupiter and Calliope, and the ſame with 
the cabiri.— Others ſay, the word had its origin from this, that 
the corybantes always walked dancing, (if the expreſſion may be 
allowed) or toſſing the head, xepurTovres bauversy, 


CORYMBIFEROUS Plants, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as have a 


radiate flower: as, the flos ſolis, calendula, &c.— and ſuch as 

have a naked flower: as, the abrotanum fæmina, eupatorium, 

and artemiſia to which are added the corymbiferis affines,or thoſe 

akin hereunto; ſuch as ſcabious, dipaſcus, carduus, and the like. 

See PLANT, and CoRymBus. 

CORYMBUS, in the general, ſignifies the top, or ſummet of any 
thing; but among the antient botaniſts was particularly uſed 

to expreſs the bunches, or cluſters of ivy berries, &c. 

Some alſo call the top of the ſtalk of a plant, when ſo ſubdivi- 


ded and adorned with flowers or fruits, as to make a round ſphe- 
rical figure, by this name; as the tops of leeks, onions, and the 
like: and others confound the word with umbella, which expreſ- 
ſes the flowry tops of ſuch plants as have their branches and flow- 


ers ſpread round, into the form of what the women now call an 
umbrella, 


But among the modern botaniſts. 6 is chi 
| „ corymbus is Chiefly uſed for 
er, 2 2 whoſe ſeeds are not ne or do ** 
Jy away in down: ſuch are the flowers of daiſi 1 
* 5 Sc. See SEED, . 
*. * 


.. Iſo called the cineritious ſubſtance, from its greyiſh or 


—_— 


CosmicaL, is alſo uſed in aſtronomy, 


cos 


ry off their ſeeds; as the corymbiferous. See CORYMBIFEROUS. 


of the company that compoſed the chorus. See CHorus, = 
The word is formed from the Greek xopupy, tip of the bead. 


the courſe of the acts. 


Hence, coryphæus has paſſed into a general name for the chief or 
rincipal of any company, corporation, ſet, opinion, &c. 


of Nice; and Cicero calls Zeno the coryphæus of the Stoicks. 
CORYZA, Kopu{a, in medicine, a running at the noſe; or a de- 
fluxion of ſharp ſerous humours from the 'glands of the head; 
ariſing from a diminution of perſpiration, or catching of cold, 
See Corp, and CATARRH. 
Proper evacuations, as bleeding, epiſpaſticks, ſternutatories, Cc. 
are uſual in caſes of coryza's. 

COSCINOMANCY,* the art of divination, by means of a ſieve, 
See DivINATI1ON. 


Larraa, divination. | 

The ſieve being ſuſpended; after rehearſing a formula of words, 
it is taken between two fingers only; and the names of the par- 
ties ſuſpected, repeated: he at whoſe name the ſieve turns, trem- 
bles, or ſhakes, is reputed guilty of the evil in queſtion. 

This muſt be a very antient practice: Theocritus, in his third 
Idyllion, mentions a woman very skilful in it. It was ſometimes 
alſo practiſed by ſuſpending the ſieve by a thread, or fixing it to 


as before, the parties ſuſpected: in which laſt manner, coſcinomancy 
is ſtill practiſed in ſome parts of England. 
It appears from Theocritus that it was not only uſed to find out 
perſons unknown; but alſo to diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe that 
were known: | : 
CO-SECANT, in geometry, the ſecant of an arch, which arch is 
the complement of another arch to go degrees. See SECANT, and 
COMPLEMENT. | 
CO-SINE, is the right fine of an arch, which is the complement of 
another to 90 degrees. See SINE, and COMPLEMENT. 
COSMETIC, a term in phyſick, uſed for any medicine, prepara- 
tion, or means employed to beautify, and embelliſh the face, and 


| Preſerve, or improve the complexion ; as ceruſs, and the whole 


tribe of fucus s, waſhes, cold creams, lip- ſalves, &c. See WATER. 
The Indians uſe the water of green cacao-nuts as a grand coſme- 
tic, which wonderfully improves the complexion. 
COSMICAL, Kogyxes, ſomething that refers, or has a relation to 
the world, See Wor LD, SYSTEM, &c. 
Cosmicar Aſpect, among aſtrologers, is the aſpect of a planet with 
reſpect to our earth. See ASPECT. 
CosMICAL Qualities are uſed by Mr. Boyle in the ſame ſenſe with 
ſyſtematical ones. See QUALITY. | 
Though, in conſidering the qualities of natural bodies, we uſually 
only take in the powers any particular one has of acting on, or its 
capacity of ſuffering from the action of, another, wherewith it is 
obſerved to have ſome manifeſt commerce, by a communication 
of impreſſions: yet there may be ſome attributes belonging to a 
particular body, and ſeveral alterations to which it may be liable, 
not barely on account of thoſe qualities preſumed to be evidently 
inherent in it, nor of the reſpects it bears to thoſe other particu- 
lar bodies, whereto it ſeems manifeſtly related ; but on account of 
a ſyſtem conſtituted as our world is, of ſuch a fabrick, that there 
may be many unheeded agents, which by unperceived means have 
great operations on the body we conſider, and work ſuch changes 
in it, and enable it to work ſuch changes on other bodies, as are 
rather to be aſcribed to ſome unheeded agents, than to thoſe other 
bodies with which the body propoſed is obſerved to be concerned. 
So that if many bodies that might be named, were placed toge- 
ther in ſome imaginary ſpace, beyond the bounds of our ſyſtem ; 
though they would retain many of the qualities they are now en- 


dowed with, yet they could not poſſeſs them all : but by being re- 


ſtored to their former places in this world, they would regain a ſet 


of faculties and diſpoſitions, depending on ſome unheeded rela- 
tions, and impreſſions from the determinate fabrick of the grand 
ſyſtem, or world, whereof they are parts. And theſe 
Mr. Boyle calls cofmical, or fyſtematical qualities. 
To account for theſe co 


ſmical qualities, the ſame author propoſes 
ſome coſmical ſuſpicions, as to ſome unobſerved laws and Ln of 


nature; and refers them principally to the action of certain ef- 
fluvia hitherto unobſerved. See Ex FLUvIA. 


ö to expreſs one of the poetical 
riſings of a ſtar. 


A ſtar is faid to riſe coſmically, when it riſes together with the 
ſun ; or with that degree of the ecliptic wherein the ſun then 
abides. See RisinG. 

Coſmical ſetting is, when a ſtar ſets and goes down in the welt, at 
the ſame time the ſun riſes in the eaſt. Ste SETTING, 

But, according to Kepler, to riſe or ſet co/mically, is onl y to aſ- 
cend above, or deſcend below the horizon. 


2 B b b ; COSMO. 


Mr. Ray, thereſore, makes one genus of plants to be ſuch as have 


a compound diſcous flower, but without any downy wings to car- 


CORYPHAUS,*® in the antient tragedy, was the chief or leader 


The coryphzus ſpoke for all the reſt, whenever the chorus took 
part in the action, in quality of a perſon of the drama, during 


hus, Euſtacius of Antioch is called the carypbæus of the council 


* The word comes from the Greek xcgxvo0y; crilrum, ſieve, and | 


the points of a pair of ſhears, giving it room to turn, and naming, 


are what, | 


= * — — — 
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COSMOGRAPHY,* the deſcript 
which teaches the conſtruction, figure, diſpoſition, and relation 
of all the parts of the world, with the manner of repreſenting 
them on a plane. See WoRLD. | 

* The word comes from the Greek #o7u9s, mundus, world, and 
ypurw, ſeribs, I deſcribe. _ 

Coſmography conſiſts chiefly of two parts. Aſtronomy, which 

ſhews the ſtructure of the heavens and the diſpoſition of the ſtars. 


See ASTRONOMY. — And geography, which ſhews thoſe of the 


earth. See GEOGRAPHY. 


COSMOLABE, an antient mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to 
meaſure diſtances, both in the heavens and on earth. See Di- 
aſtrolabe. 


See ASTROLABE,—lt is alſo called pantacoſin, or univerſal inſtru- 
printed in 


STANCE, 
The coſmalabe is in great meaſure the ſame with the 


ment, by L. Morgard, in a treatiſe expreſly thereon, 


1612. 
COSMO POLITE, or Cos Moro IT Ax,“ a term 


or a man who is a ſtranger no-Where. 

* The word comes from the Greek zoo e, nundus, 
city. 
One =, the antient philoſophers being interrogated what country- 
man he was; anſwered he was a coſinopolite, i. e. an inhabitant 
or Citizen of the world, 

COSTA, in anatomy, See the article RIB. 
COSTAL, in anatomy.—There are eight vertebrz diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of coftates, or pleurites; becauſe ſerving to articulate 
the coſtæ, or ribs, which are lined with the pleura. See VERTEBRA. 
Theſe vertebra are the eight which follow the ſecond, called the 
axillary; and arc therefore the third, fourth, fifth, and to the 
tenth incluſive, | 
COSTIVENESS, in medicine, a preternatural detention of the 
excrements, with an unuſual hardneſs and dryneſs thereof; and, 
thence, a difficulty of diſcharging them. See EXCREMENT, 
This is the oppoſite to a diarrhea, or looſeneſs. See DIARRH XA. 
In the Philsſephical Tranſactions, we have an uncommon inſtance 
of co/tiveneſs by Mr. Sherman: the patient, one Thomas Philips, 
for ſeveral years, never went to ſtool in leſs than 19 or 20 weeks: 
he generally eat and drank as well as his neighbours; and did all 
the while the office of a labouring man: yet was not any of the 
other evacuations ſenſibly greater than in other people. He died 
of it at 23 years old. 5 
In caſtiveneſs, the uſua 
lenitive electuaries, cream of tartar, laxative clyſters, Ic. See 
PVR GAT IVE. | 
COSTUS Arabicus, the root of a tree reſembling elder, brought 
from Arabia ; whence its name.—lts chief uſe in medicine, is as 
an ingredient in venice treacle. | 
The beſt is heavy, of a cineritious colour withoutſide, a reddiſh 
- within, difficult to break, of a ſtrong ſmell, and an aromatic 
taſte. 
This root was formerly called cus verus, and was divided into 


and uA, 


=o 


two kinds, the ſweet and the bitter co/tus: both of which are now | 


uncommon. M. Charas, and others, are of opinion, there is 
but one kind of co/?5, which proves more or leſs ſweet or bitter, 
according to the foil where it is produced. 

Cos r us Indicus, an American root, called alſo co/tus blavo, coftus 
corticoſas, coſtus corticus, or winter*s bark, —The iſlands of Mada- 
gaſcar in Africa, of Domingo and Guadaloupa in America, are 
the places where the moſt and beſt is found. See CORTEX. 


COTAGE, or Cor rA, antiently denoted a little houſe or ha- 


bitation without land belonging to it. Stat. 4. Edw. I. 
By a later ſtatute, 31 of Eliz, no man may build a houſe with- 
out laying four acres of land to it: ſo that, properly, a cotage 
now, is a houſe without four acres of land to it. 
CO-TANGENT, is the tangent of an arch, which is the com- 
plement of another arch to go degrees. See TANGENT. 
COTHURNUS, bus4in, a very high ſhoe, or patten raiſed on foals 
of cork; wore by the antient actors in tragedy, to make them ap- 
pear taller, and more like the heroes they repreſented ; moſt of 
whom were ſuppoſed to be giants. See TRAGEDY. 
It covered the greateſt part of the leg, and was tied beneath the 
knee. —Sophocles is ſaid to have invented the cothurnus. See Bus- 


KIN. 
CQTICE, or Corisk, in heraldry, is the fourth part of the bend; 


which, with us, is ſeldom if ever born but in couples, with a | 


bend between them: whence, probably, the name; from the 

French cote, ſide; they being born, as it were aſide of the bend, 
See BEND. | 

A bend thus bordered is ſaid to be cotiſed, cotice,—He bears fable on 

a bend cotiſed argent three cinque foils. See Tab. Herald, fig. 61. 

COTTON;* or Coro, a fort of wool, or rather flax, encom- 

ing the ſeed of a tree of the ſame name. 

* Menage derives the word from the Latin cotonea, the fine moſs 

growing on quinces, which reſembles cotton: but Nicod ſays, the 

Arabs call it cotum, and bombaſum ; whence our cotton, and bom- 


bazeen. 
The tree which produces this uſeful merchandiſe, grows common 


in ſeveral places of the Levant, and of the Eaſt and Weſt-In- 
dies, eſpecially in the Antilles. Its fruit is of an oval form, a- 
bout the ſize of a nut: as it ripens, it grows black withoutſide; 


ion of the world; of the art | 


ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify a perſon who has no fixed living, or place of abode ; 


| remedies are gentle preparations of ſenna, | 


cou 


cottan through the clefts, which is of an admirable wh; 

each fruit are found ſeveral little beans . Whiteneſ, 

tree. | NO On Which are the ſeed of 

There is another kind of cotton plant, called 

pium herbaceum, which creeps 4150 ns grou hy * meme 

do if unſupported; the cotton whereof is the — vine would 

e 2 N from the ſouth mention two ua rary 

the one in the terra firma of Braſil f 

Catherine. the other in the iſle of St. 
fruit, 


4 


In 
the 


The ſeed of the cotton being mixed, in the 
the cotton itſelf, they have invented little machin hich ke: 
play'd by the motion of a wheel, the cotton falls — = vein 
the ſeed on the other; and thus they are ſeparat ue Ude, and 
Cotton makes a very conſiderable article of commerce: it is dig: 
guiſhed into cotton in the wool, and ſpun-cottan. The firſt; 71 
various purpoſes, as to put between two ſtuffs, in quilts uſed for 
gowns, Oc. but it is the latter is more general; furniſh; r 
_ ge” aer callicoes, dimmities, and hangings; bed 
that it is frequently joined with ſi 33 
of other ſtuff. 92 1 Y OW compolition 
The firſt kind is ordinarily brought from C 
near Smyrna its produce 4 3 than ee 3 * 
ſow the ſeed in June, and gather it in October; and th 6 N 
favourable that they can have three crops in a year Th "= 
| wor ny brought you Smyrna 10000 bales of c:tton per ebe 
and yet there is, at leaſt, as much more ſpent i I 
1 the country, : wie Ee 00 
or the ſpun cottons, they are diſtinguiſhed by vari 
beſt are thoſe from 3 called e ; iy boy 
maſcus, called cottons of the ounce. See Ouxck. Others 
mi-bazacs, baladins, payas, cottons joſeph, genegunſy, &c 98 
Cotton antiently only grew in Ægypt, and was uſed by the riefts 
_ * for a very ſingular kind of gowns, wore by them 
Cotton, applied to wounds in licu of linnen, produces an! 
mation: Leewenhoeck, exainining into the Lov a © 
microſcope, found its fibres to have each two flat ſides: whence 
he concludes that each of its minute parts muſt have two 8 
angles, or edges; which acute edges being not only thinner and 
more ſubtile than the globules whereof the fleſhy filaments con- 
ſiſt, but alſo more firm and ſtiff than any of the globulous fleſh ; 
it follows, that upon the application of cotton to a wound, it; 
edges muſt not only hurt and wound the globules of the fleſh bin 
alſo cut inceſſantly the new matter brought to them to produce 
new fleſh; and that with the more eaſe, as this matter, not ha- 
ving attained the firmneſs and conſiſtence of fleſh, is the leſs able 
to refiſt its attacks: whereas the linnen ordinarily uſed in wounds, 
being compoſed of little round parts, very cloſe to each other, 
form larger maſſes, and is thus incapable of hurting the globous 
parts of the fleſh, | 
CoTTon Paper. See the article PAPER. 
COTYLA, or CoTvuL Aa, a liquid meaſure, in uſe among the an- 
tients, equal to the Roman ſemi-ſextary. See MEASURE. 
Savot adds, that the Roman cotyla contained twelve ounces of 2- 
ny liquor: upon which principle there muſt have been as many 
cotylæ as there were liquors ordinarily ſold; which is nothing 
ſtrange, ſince, in ſeveral countries, we ſtill find meaſures of dif 
ferent capacity, called by the ſame name, when they contain tlie 
ſame weights, though under different bulks. | 
Fannius ſays, the cotyla was the ſame thing with the hemina, 
which was half a ſextary. See HENMINA. 
At Cotylas, quas, fi placeat, dixiſſe licebit 
Heminas, recipit geminas ſextarius unus. 
Chorier obſerves, that the cotyla was uſed as a dry meaſure, 2 
well as a liquid one; from the authority of Thucydides, who in 
one place mentions two coty/z of wine, and in another two cahlæ 
of bread. 
CorvLA, or CoTYLE, or CoTYLoI1DEs, in anatomy, is a name 
given the cavities at the extremities of large bones, encompaſſed 
with thick ſtrong edges, which receive the heads, or apophyſes 
of other bones articulated with them. See BoNE. 
Such is the cavity in the iſchion, or hip-bone, which receives 
the head of the bone of the thigh.—It is alſo called acetabuiu, 
i. e. cup. See ACETABULUM. | 
COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, little glands diſperſed througt- 
out the outermoſt membrane of the foetus, called chorim, and 
ſuppoſed to ſeparate a nutritious juice for the ſubſiſtence of tis 
foetus. See ACETABULUM. 
Catyledones, in this ſenſe are only found in ſheep, goats, ard 
ſome other animals; the placenta in the womb, ſupplying tte 
place thereof in women. See PLACENTA. 
Other authors uſe cotyledones for the apertures of the veins in the 
inner ſurface of the womb. See MATRIx. 
COUARD, in heraldry. See the article CowARD. 
COUCH, in painting, denotes a lay, or impreffion of colo, 
whether in oil or water, where with the painter covers his canvas 
wall, wainſcot, or other matter to be painted. See PAINTING: 
The word is alſo uſed for a lay or impreſſion on any thing, © 
make it more firm, and conſiſtent, or to skreen it from the we?” 
ther. 
Paintings are covered with a couch of varniſh: a ca 


together with 


es, the 
ſe of Da- 


nvas to be 
be laid: 
two 


and by the heat of the ſun opens in ſeveral places, diſcovering the 


painted, muſt firſt have two couches of ſize ere the colours 


C OV 
of white lead, are laid on wood ere the couch 


7 d 
he leather-gilders lay a couch of water an 
10 = they apply the gold or filver 


two or three couches 


1d be applied: t 
olle, f eggs on the leather, 


whites o 

* | Id or ſil- 
alſo uſe the word couch for the gold 0 

The go — DG the maſs to be gilded or ſilvered, 


herewith the : ded or 
au hg Jeow it 9 the iron that is to give it its proper 


ickneſs. Sce WIRE-DRAWING. 
The gilders uſe couch for the quantity of gold or ſilver grip 

lied on the metals in gilding or ſilvering. Each couch of gol A 
bat one leaf, or two at 1 and each of ſilver three; to gild: 


iF the gilding be hatched, there are required from eight to twelve 
3 and dy three or four if it be without hatching. To 
ſilver there are required from four to ten couches, according to 
the beauty of the work. See GILDING. 8 
COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lyon or other _ 
when lying down ; but with his head lifted up: which _ 
- oviſhes the poſture of couchant from dormant, wherein he is ſup- 
poſed quite ſtretched out and aſleep. 5 
CoucHanT and Levant, in law. See the article LEVANT. 
COUCHE,, in heraldry, denotes any thing laid all along: thus, a 
cher couch, is a chevron lying ſidewiſe with the two ends on 
one fide of the ſhield, which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. 
COUCHING of Cataracts. See CATARACT, 2 
COVENANT, the conſent or agreement of two or more parties, 
to do or perform ſomething. See CONVENTION, and CONTRACT. 
A covenant ſeems to be much the ſame with a pactum, or conven- 
tum among the civilians. See PACT. 


Covenant is either in law, or in fad. 
Covenant in Law, is that which the law intends to be made, 


though it be not expreſſed in terms: as, if the leſſor demiſe, and 
grant a tenement to the leſſee for a certain term ; the law intends 
2 covenant on the leſſor's part, that the leſſee ſhall, during the 
term, quietly enjoy the leaſe againſt all lawful incumbrances. 

CovenanT in Fact, is that which is expreſly agreed between the 
parties. 

There is alſo a covenant merely perſonal, and a covenant real. 

Fitzherbert defines a COVENANT real to be that whereby a man 
ties himſelf to paſs a thing real, as lands or tenements, or to levy 
a fine on lands, &c. 

CovENANT merely perſonal, is where a man covenants with ano- 
ther by deed to build him a houſe, or to ſerve him, &c. 

Suit-COVEN ANT. See the article SUIT. 

Ark of the CovEN ANT. See the article ARK. 

COVERED Hank. FLANK. 

CovERED e. See the articles fr OUNTAIN, 

CoveRED Medals. Mevpar. 

COVERING, in architecture, one of the principal parts of a 
building. See Roofing, 

CO-VERSED Sine, a term which ſome people uſe for the remain- 
ing part of the diameter of a circle, after the verſed fine is taken 
from it. See SINE and VERSED. 

COVERT, in law.—Fzme CovERT denotes a woman married, 
and fo covered by, or under the protection of, her husband. See 
CoveRTURE, and FEME. 81 

CovERT Way, in fortification, a ſpace of ground level with the 
adjoining country, on the edge of the ditch, ranging quite round 
the half-moons, and other works without-ſide the ditch. —See 
Tab. Fortification, fig. 2 1. lit. b b, &c. 


It is otherwiſe called corridor, and hath a parapet together with | 


its banquette, and glacis, which form the height of the parapet. 
See PARAPET. | 

One of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege, is to make a lodgment 
on the covert way; becauſe, uſually, the beſieged palliſade it along 
the middle, and undermine it on all ſides. | 

This is ſometimes alſo called the counter/carp, becauſe it is on the 
edge of the ſcarp. See COUNTERSCARP. 

COVERTURE, in law, is particularly applied to the ſtate and 
condition of a married woman ; who, by the laws of our realm, 
is under covert-baren, or ſub poteſtate viri; and therefore diſabled 
to make bargains with any, to the prejudice of herſelf or her 
husband, without his conſent or privity ; or at leaſt without his 
allowance and confirmation: and if the husband alien the wife's 
lands, during the marriage, ſhe cannot gainſay it during his life. 
dee FEME and WIFE. 

COUGH, Tvss1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe affecting the lungs, oc&a- 

ſioned by a ſharp ſerous humour, vellicating the fibrous coat there- 
of, and urging it to a diſcharge by ſpitting, &c. See Lunss. 
When the humour is ſo ſubtile, that the lungs cannot lay hold of 
it, to throw it off; or when the humour is ſo thick that it will 
not give way, it is ſaid to be a dry cough. 


Dry coughs are the moſt dangerous, Hippocrates ſays, the cough | 


ceaſes, if the teſticles ſwell. 

Chia. Couch. See the article CHIN-cough, 

COVIN, a deceitful compact, or agreement between two or more, 
to deceive or prejudice a third perſon, 
As, if a tenant for life conſpire with another, that this other 
ſhall recover the land which the tenant holds, in prejudice of him 
in reverſion, 
Dr. Skinner takes the word to be a corruption of the Latin con- 
ventum, and therefore writes it coven, See ConsPiRacy. | 


COU 


COVING, in building. When houſes are built projecting over 
the ground-plot, the turned projecture arched with timber, 
lathed and plaiſtered ; the work is called coving. See AL.cove. 

CoviNG corniche, is a corniche with a great caſement, or hollow 
therein. See CoRNICHE. 

COUL,* or Cowr., a fort of monkiſh habit wore by the Bernar- 
dins, and Benedictins. See HABTTr. 

® The word is formed from the Latin cucullus, by confounding the 
two firſt ſyllables into one, as being the ſame twice repeated. 

| There are two kinds of couls; the one white, very large, wore 
in ceremony, and when they aſſiſt at the office: the other black, 
wore on ordinary occaſions, in the ſtreets, &c. 

F. Mabillon maintains the cul to be the ſame thing in its origin 
with the ſcapular. The author of the apology of the emperor 
Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes two forms of couls; the one a gown 
reaching to the feet, having ſleeves and a capuchon, uſed in cere- 

monies; the other a kind of hood to work in, called alſo ſcapu- 

lar; becauſe it only covers the head and ſhoulders, Sec Sc AP u- 
LAR. 

COUNCIL, or Couxsk L, an aſſembly, or meeting of divers con- 
ſiderable perſons, or officers, to conſider and concert meaſures 
touching the adminiſtration of publick affairs, rendering juſtice, 
or the like. See ASSEMBLY. . 

The king's privy-council, is the primum mobile of the civil go- 
vernment of England ; and that from which all the inferior orbs 
derive their motion. See PR1V Y-councul. 

In the French polity, councils are very numerous: they have their 
council of ſtate, council of the finances, council of diſpatches, council 
of directions, grand council, council of the regency, council of con- 

ſcience, &c. | | 

Aulic Councir. See the article AUL1c, | 

CovunciL, in church-hiſtory and policy, a ſynod, or aſſembly of 

prelates, and doctors, met for the regulating of matters relating 

to the doctrine, or diſcipline of the church. See SyYNoD. 

Provincial CoUNC1L, is an afſembly of the prelates of a province, 

under the metropolitan. See PROvINCE, and CONVOCATION. 

National Councir, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a nation, un- 

der their primate, or patriarch, See PRIMATE. 

Oecumenical or general COUNC1L, is an aſſembly of all the prelates 
of chriſtendom. SeeQECUMENICAL, 

Indeed, to conſtitute a general council, it is not required that all 
the prelates ſhould be actually prefent ; it is ſufficient that the 


called thereto. | | 

General councils are frequently called by eccleſiaſtical authors ple- 

nary councils, —The Romaniſts reckon eighteen general councils; 

whereof only the four firſt are admitted by the reformed. The 
number is made out thus: two of Nice, four of Conſtantinople, 
one of Epheſus, one of Chalcedon, five of the Lateran, two of 

Lyons, one of Vienne, one of Florence, and the laſt of Trent, 

which held from 1545 to 1563. —The council of Trent ordains 

provincial councils to be held every three years; yet the laſt held 
in France is that of Bourdeaux, 100 years ago. 

There have been various collections of the canons or decrees of 

councils, as that of Dr. Merlin at Paris in 1524; one of F. Crabbe, 

a Franciſcan, in 1536 ; another of Surius in 1567 ; another at 

Venice, in 1585; another at Rome, in 1608; one of Binius, ca- 

non of Cologne, in 1606, in ten volumes: another at the Lou- 

vre, in 1664, in thirty-ſeven volumes: another of F. Labbe and 

F. Coſſart, Jeſuits, in 1672, in ſeventeen volumes, more ample 

than the reſt. Laſtly, another by F. Hardouin. See CAN ox. 

CoUNCIL of war, is an aſſembly of the principal officers of an ar- 

my, or fleet, occaſionally called by the general, or admiral, to 

conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and concert meaſures for 
their conduct, with regard to ſieges, retreats, engagements, Ec. 

See WAR, | 

The fame term is ſometimes alſo uſed for an aſſembly of the of- 

ficers of a regiment, or ſhip ; met to try ſoldiers or failors accu- 

ſed of any crime. | | 

Common COUNCIL, is a court or aſſembly, wherein are made all by- 

laws which bind the citizens of London, 
It conſiſts, like the parliament, of two houſes; an upper, con- 
liſting of the lord-mayor and aldermen ; and a Inver, of a num- 
ber of common-council men, choſe by the ſeveral wards, as repre- 
ſentatives of the body of the citizens, 

COUNSELLORS of honour. See the article Hoxou. 

COUNT, CouxrEE, Comes, a nobleman who poſſeſſes a domain 
erected into a county. See CounTy, and Vicounr. 

Engliſh counts we diſtinguiſh by the title of earls; foreign ones 
ſtill retain their proper name. See Ear. 

The dignity of a count, is a medium between that of a duke and 
a baron. See NoBILITY. 

According to the modern uſe, moſt plenipotentiaries and embaſ- 
ſadors aſſume the title of courts; though they have no county; 
as the count d Avaux, &c. 58 | 
Antiently, all generals, counſellors, judges, and ſecretaries of ci- 
ties under Charlemaign were called counts ; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of a duke and a count being this, that the latter had but 

one town under him, but the former ſeveral. See DUKE. 

A count has a right to bear on his arms a coronet, adorned with 
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three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with three large pearls, 
| whereof 


council be regularly appointed, and that they may be there, or are 
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Vasa general name for all thoſe who accompanied the proconſuls 


— 
22 > 


Wc. . 


then, as enjoying the rights of ſovereigns in their particular di- 


COU 


whereof thoſe in the middle and extremities of the coronet, ad- 
vance above the reſt. _ : _ 

Counts were originally lords of the court, or of the emperor's re- | 
tinue, and had their name comites, d comitando, or d commeand : 
Hence, thoſe who were always in the palace, or at the emperor's 
ſide, were called counts palatine, or comites & latere. See PALATINE. 
In the times of the commonwealth, cemites, among the Romans, 


and proprztors into the provinces, there to ſerve the common- 
wealth; as the tribunes, præfecti, ſcribes, &c. | 
Under the efnperors, comites were the officers of the palace. The 
origin of what we now call counts, ſeems owing to Auguſtus, who | 
took ſeveral ſenators to be his comites, as Dion obſerves, 7. e. to 
accompany him in his voyages and travels, and to aſſiſt him in 
hearing of cauſes ; which were here judged with the ſame autho- 
rity as in full ſenate. Gallienus ſeems to have aboliſhed this 
council, by forbidding the ſenators being found in the armies; | 
and none of his ſucceſſors re-eſtabliſhed it. 

Theſe counſellors of the emperor, were really counts, comites, i. e. 
companions of the prince; and they ſometimes took the title 
thereof, but always with the addition of the emperor's name 
whom they accompanied: ſo that it was rather a mark of their 
office, than a title of dignity. . | 
Conſtantine was the firſt who converted it into a dignity ; and 
under him it was, that thg name was firſt given abſolutely. 

'The name once eſtabliſhed, was in a little time indifferently con- 
ferred, not only on thoſe who followed the court, and accompa- 
nied the emperor, but alſo on moſt kinds of officers; a long liſt 
whereof is given us by Du Cange. | | 
Euſebius tells us, that Conſtantine divided the counts into three 


1 


; 


. 
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claſſes; the firſt bore the title of illaſlres, the ſecond that of cla- | 
rijani, and afterwards ſpefabiles ; the third were called perfe- 


Htiſſimi, See PERFECTISIMATE, &c. 


Of the two firſt claſſes was the ſenate compoſed; thoſe of the | 


third had no place in the ſenate, but enjoyed ſeveral other of the 
privileges of ſenators. See SENATOR, 

There were counts who ſerved on land, others at ſea; ſome in a 
civil, ſome in a religious, and ſome in a legal capacity ; as, comes 
ærarii, comes ſacrarum largitionum, comes facri conſiſtorii, comes 


curiz, comes capellæ, comes archiatrorum, comes commerciorum, | 


comes veſtiarius, comes horreorum, comes opſoniorum or anno- 


nz, comes domeſticorum, comes equorum regiorum, or comes ſta- 


buli; comes domorum, comes excubitorum, comes notariorum, 
comes legum, or profeflor in jure, comes limitum, or marcarum; 
comes ore maritimæ; comes portus romæ; comes patrimonii, 


The Francs, Germans, &c. paſſing into Gaul and Germany, did 
not aboliſh the form of the Roman government ; and as the go- 
vernors of cities and provinces were called counts, comites, and 
dukes, duces, they continued to be called ſo, See DUKE. 
Theſe governors commanded in time of war; and in time of 
peace adminiſtered juſtice. Thus, in the time of Charlemaign, 
counts were the ordinary judges and governors of the cities, all un- 


der one, 


Theſe counts of cities were beneath the dukes and counts who pre- | 


ſided over provinces ; the firſt being conſtituted in the particu- 
lar cities under the juriſdiction of the latter, "The counts of pro- 
vinces were in nothing inferior to dukes, who themſelves were 
only governors of provinces. 
Under the laſt of the ſecond race of French kings, they got their 
dignity rendered hereditary; and even uſurped the ſovereignty 
when Hugh Capet came to the crown: his authority was not ſuf- 
ficient to oppoſe their encroachments ; and hence it is they date 
the privilege of wearing coronets in their arms: they aſſumed it 


ſtricts, or counties. But, by degrees, moſt of the counties became re- 
united to the crown, 
The quality of count is now become very different from what it 
was antiently ; being now no more than a title, which a king 
grants upon erecting a territory into a county, with a reſerve of 
juriſdiction and ſovereignty to himſelf. | 
At firſt there was no clauſe in the patent of erection, intimating 
the reverſion of the county to the crown in default of heirs male; 
but Charles IX. to prevent their being too numerous, ordained 
that dutchies and counties, in defaultof heirs male, ſhould return 
to the crown. | 

The point of precedence between counts and marquiſſes, has been 
formerly much controverted ; the reaſon was, that there are 
counts who are peers of France, but no marquiſles: but the point 
is now given up, and marquiſſes take place; though antiently, 
when counts were governors of provinces, they were on a level 
even with dukes. See PEER, and MAR qQUIs. 
William the conqueror, as is obſerved by Camden, gave the dig- 
nity of counts in fee to his nobics ; annexing it to this or that 


county, or province, and allotting for their maintenance a certain 


proportion of money, ariſing from the prince's profits in the 
pleadings and forfeitures of the provinces. To this purpoſe he 
quotes an antient record, thus: Hen, II. rex angliæ his verbis co- 


mitem creavit ; ſciatis * ? Hugonem Bigot comitem de Nerf. i ö 
arwich & Norfolk ficut aliguis comes an- of inſtruments invented for the purpoſe, as 


&fc. de tertio denario de Norw 


liz, &c. See EARL. 


The Germans call a count, graf, or graff; which, according to + 


gravio, or graffio, of A p, I write.—They ha x 
theſe counts, or graffs ; as landeraves, 56 dense T king; cf 
_ paſgrave, or counts palatine. , "graves, 
eſe are of two kinds; the on 
ces, and have the inveſtiture of a 8 e prin- 
ly the title of count palatine, without the inveſtiture F MAYe on. 
tinate. See PALATIN ATE. ot any pala 
Some aſſert, that by publickly proſeſſing the imperial laws f 
or 


twenty years, the perſon acquires the digni 
and there are inſtances of profeſſors of n N 
ed t 


title accordingly: but there are others w * ap 
CounT, in law, denotes the original eee : right = doubt, 
the declaration is in a perſonal one: the libellus F. Gon; as 
anſwers to both, See Liner. ot the civilian 
Yet, count and declaration are ſometimes confounded | 
for each other: as, count in debt, count ij ; ANC uſe 
HR 1 n menen 
UNT-WHEEL, in clock-work, a wheel which mo 
twelve hours; called alſo th ing „ln 
8 0 the hcling - uubeel. See Wreer, and 
COUNTER, of the Latin prepoſition con- inſt.; 15 
compoſition of divers weeds in our RR ave wg 
plies the relation of oppoſition.— WY i 
COUNTER-ALLEYS in gardening. See AL LEV. 
COUNTER-APPROACHES, in fortification, lines or trench 
made by the beſieged, when they come out to attack th lng * 
Lins Ten in form, See APPROACHES. IE 
ine of COUNTER-APPROACH, a trench which the heſjeoo4 . 
from their covered-way to the right and left of the _—_ gin 
der to ſcower or enfilade the enemy's works. 8 
It ſhould commence in the angle of the place of arms of h 
half moon that is not attacked, and of the baſtion that js og 
tacked ; about 50 or 60 fathoms from the attacks; and Perk | 
nued as far as ſhall be found neceſſary in order to ſee the ity 
in his trenches and parallels. This line muſt be perfectly eng] 
ded from the covered way and the half-moon, that if the — 5 
get poſſeſſion of it, it may be of no ſervice to him. In this 2 
the governor muſt frequently in the night time ſend ſmall parties 
of horſe, or foot, to drive the workmen from their poſts; and if 
poſſible carry off the engineers, who have the direction of the 
works, Savin, Nouv. Ecol. Milit. p. 280. 
 COUNTER-BARRY, or ConNTRE-BARRE,, is uſed by the French 
heralds, for what we more ordinarily call bendy ſofter per bend 
counterchanged. See BARRY. : 
COUNTER-BATTERY, a battery raiſed to play on another, in 
order to diſmount the guns, See BATTERY. : 
COUNTER-BENDY, or CoNTRE-BAN DEV, in heraldry, is uſed 
by the French to expreſs what we ordinarily call bendy of jix per 
bend ſiniſter counterchanged. See BEN Dv. | 
COUNTER-BOND, is a bond given to ſave a perſon harmleſs, who 
has given his bond for another, —This is alſo called counter-ſecurity 
COUNTER-BREAST-WORK, in fortification, a fauſ+-braye, 
See FAUSSE-BRAYE. 
 COUNTER-CHANGE, in commerce, Ec. a mutual exchange 
between two parties. See EXCHANGE. 
COUNTER-CHANGED, in heraldry, is when there is a mutual 
changing of the colours of the field and charge in an eſcutcheon, 
by means of one or more lines of partition, . 
Thus, in the coat of the famous Chaucer: he beareth, party per 
pale argent and gules, a bend countercharged; that is, that part of 
the bend, which is in that ſide of the eſcutcheon which is argent, 
is gules; and that part of it which is on the other, is argent. V. 
Tab. Heraldry, fig. 50. 5 
COUNTER-CHARGE, is a reciprocal charge, or recrimination, 
brought againſt an accuſer. See RECRIMINATION. 
COUNTER-CHARM, a charm or ſpell, contrived to hinder the 
effect of another, See CHarm, SPELL, L1GATURE, &. 
COUNTER-CHEVRONED, denotes a ſhield chevronm, or parted 
by ſome line of partition. | 
COUN TER-COLOURED. See the article ConTRE-BAND. 
COUNTER-COMPONED, or CoNTRE-CoMPON EV or Cob x- 
TER-CoMPONY, is when a bordure is compounded of two ran: 
of panes; as repreſented in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 51.—When it 
conſiſts but of one rank, it is called compored ; and when of mote 
than two, checky, See CHECK, Sc. | 
COUNTER-DEED, a ſecret writing, or a private act, either be- 
fore a notary, or under a privy ſeal ; which deſtroys, changes, an- 
nuls or alters ſome more ſolemn and publick act. 
Counter-Deeds, are rather tolerated than permitted: in many ca- 
ſes they are actually prohibited; as being uſually no better than 
frauds. The cuſtom of Paris annuls all counter-deeds, contraly 
to the tenor of a marriage. | 
COUNTER-DRAWING, in painting, &«. the copying a delign 
or painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, an oiled paper, or . 
ther tranſparent matter; whereon the ſtrokes appearing through, 
are followed and traced with a pencil, with or without colour. dee 
DESIGNING. 
Sometimes they counter-draw on glaſs, and with frames or nets 
| divided into ſquares, with filk or with thread ; and alſo by mean 
the parallelogram. 


See PARALLELOGRAM, REDUCTION, &c. 


COUNTER 


a modern critick, properly ſignifies judge ; and is derived from 


COU 


RMINE. See the article EnMINE. 
ERTEAT Architecture. See wy NOR ARCH K TRY 
_FISSURE. See the article CONTRAFISURE. 
Gos eit, or COUNTER-STOCK, is that part of a wy 
ſtruck in the exchequer, which is kept by an officer of the court. 
TALLY, and EXCHEQUER. : p 
UNTERFORTS, Buttreſſes, or Spurs, are pillars of maſonry, 
4 3 3 or 1 l or terraſſes, ſubject to buldge, or 
n down. UTTRESS. i 

* are uſually turned archwiſe, and placed at a diſtance 
from each other. See BUTMENT. | 1 

When any thing is built on the deſcent of a mountain, it mu 
ſtrengthened with counter fort: well bound to the wall, and at the 

diſtance of about twelve yards from each other. 

COUNTER-FUGUE, in muſick, is when fugues proceed con- 
trary to one another. See FUGUE. 

COUNTER-GAGE, in carpentry, a method uſed to meaſure the 
joints, by transferring, v. gr. the breadth of a mortiſe to the place 
in the timber where the tenon is to be, in order to make them fit 
each other. | | 

COUNTER-GUARD, in fortification. See ENvELOPE. 

COUNTER-HARMONICAL. See the article ConTRA-HaR- 
MONICAL., | | 

- COUNTER-INDICATION. See the article ConTRA-INDI- 
CATION, | | . 

COUNTER-LIGHT, a window or light oppoſite to any thing, 
which makes it appear to a diſadvantage.—A ſingle counter-light 
is ſufficient to take away all the beauty of a fine painting. 

COUNTERMAND, in a general ſenſe, a revocation of an order ; 
or an excuſe for ſetting aſide, or deferring a thing ordered to be 
done. See CONTRAMANDATIO. 

By the French law, a countermand differs from an eſſoin, 19. In 
that in the countermand, the conſignment is propoſed to be defer- 
red to a day certain, which is not in the eſſoin. 22. In the eſſoin, 
the cauſe of deferring the conſignment is expreſſed and affirmed 
to be true, but in a cauntermand that affirmation is not required. 
See Ess01N. | | 
CoUunTERMAND, in the Engliſh law, is where a thing formerly 


executed is afterward, by ſome act or ceremony, made void by the | 


party that firſt did it. e 
As, if a man make his laſt will, and deviſe his land to T. S. and 
afterwards enfeoffs another of the ſame land; this feoffment is a 
countermand of the will, and the will void as to the diſpoſition of 
the land. | | 
COUNTERMANDATE: See the article ConTRAMANDA- 
TUM. 2 5 
COUNTER-MARCH, in war, a change of the face, or wings of 
a battalion; whereby the men who were in the front, come to 
be in the rear. | 
'T his is an expedient they have recourſe to when the enemy at- 
tacks their rear; or when they change their march for a direction 
oppoſite to that wherein they had begun. 
The counter-march is either made by files, or ranks; by files, 
when the men in the front of the battalion go into the rear : by 
ranks, when the wings or flanks of the battalion change ground 
with one another. 


The term is alſo uſed at ſea, for the like change or motion of a 


ſquadron of ſhips. | 

COUNTER-MARK, a ſecond or third mark, put on any thing 
marked before. See MARE. 
The word is applied in commerce, to the ſeveral marks put on a 
bale of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants; that it may not 
be opened but in the preſence of them all, or their agents. 
In goldſmiths works, &c. the counter-mark is the mark or pun- 
chion of the hall, or company, to ſhew the metal is ſtandard, ad- 
ded to that of the artificer who made it. | 
Counter-mark of a horſe, is an artificial cavity, which the jockeys 
make in the teeth of horſes that have out-grown the natural 
mark; to diſguiſe their age, and make them appear as if they 
were not above eight years old. See MARE. 
Counter-mark of a medal, is a mark added to a medal, a long time 
after its being ſtruck. See ME DAL. 


COU 


mines, in caſe the enemy ſhould make any to blow up the wall. 
Sec MINE. | 
This kind of conter- mine is now little in uſe. The modern coun- 
ter-mine is a well or pit, and a gallery, ſunk on purpoſe till it meet 
the enemy's mine, and prevent its effect: it being firſt pretty well 

known whereabouts it is. 

COUNTER-MURE, CouxvrER-WAII, a little wall built cloſe 
to another, to fortify and ſecure it, that it may not receive any da- 

mage from the buildings contiguous to it. WALL. 

By the cuſtom of Paris, if a ſtable be erected againſt a partition- 
wall, there muſt be a counter-wall added, eight inches thick. M. 
Bullet obſerves, that the counter-ꝛwall ought never to be bound, or 
connected with the proper wall. 

CounTER-MuRE, in fortification. See ConTRA-MuRE. 

COUNTER-PALED, ConTRE-PALE', is when the eſcutcheon 
is divided into twelve pales parted per feſſe, the two colours being 
counter- changed: fo that the upper are of one colour, or metal, 
and the lower of another. | 

COUNTER-PART, a part of ſomething oppoſite to another part. 
See PART, | 
Thus, in muſick, the baſs and treble are two counter-parts, or 


oppolite parts. 


ture, or deed, See DUPLICATE. | 
COUNTER-PASSANT, is when two lions are in a coat of arms, 
and one appears to be paſſing or walking quite the contrary way 
from the other. See PAssAN r. | 
„ ns in law, a replication to a plea or prayer. See 
LEA. 5 | 
When a tenant by courteſy, in dower, or other real aCtion, prays 
the view or aid of the king, or him in the reverſion, for his bet- 
ter defence; or if a ſtranger to the action begun, deſire to be ad- 
mitted, to ſay what he can for the ſafeguard of his eſtate : that 
which the demandant alledges againſt this requeſt, why it ſhould 
Rot be admitted, is called a counter-plea. 
COUNTER-PLOT, a plot, or intrigue contrived to thwart and 
overthrow another. See PLoT, and INTRIGUE. 
COUNTER-POINT, in muſick, the art of compoſing harmony ; 
or of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral parts fo together, as that 
they make an agreeable whole. See ComPos1T1oN, and HAR- 
MONY. 
Counter-point is divided into ſimple, and figurative; agreeably to 
the diviſion of harmony, into the harmony of concords, and that 
of diſcords; See ConcoRD. 
Counter-point took its name hence: when muſick in parts was firſt 
introduced, their harmony being ſo ſimple they uſed no notes of 
different time, and marked their conſonances by points ſet again/? 
each other. Hence, in regard of the equality of the notes of time, 
the parts were made to concord in every note. 
This afterwards became denominated {imple and plain counter- 
point ; to diſtinguiſh it from another kind, wherein notes of dif- 
terent value were uſed, and diſcords brought in betwixt the parts; 
which they call figurative counter-point. 
Simple counter-point, or the harmony of concords, conſiſts of the 
imperfect, as well as the perfect concords, and may therefore be 
denominated perfect, or imperfect, according as the concords are, 
whereof it is compoſed: thus, the harmony ariſing from a con- 
junction of any note with its fifth and octave, is perfect; but 
with its third and ſixth, imperfect. 
Now, to diſpoſe the concords or the natural notes and their octaves 
in any key in ſimple counter-point, obſerve, with regard to the di- 
ſtinction into perfect and imperfect harmony, this general rule, 
vz. to the key ½ to the fourth /, and to the fiſth /, a perfect har- 
mony muſt be joined; to the ſecond f, the third /, and ſeventh 7, 
an imperfect harmony is indiſpenſible; to the ſixth 7, either an 
imperfect or perfect harmony. 5 
In the compoſition of two parts, obſerve, that though a third 
appears only in the treble on the key „ the fourth f, and the fifth 
Jz yet the perfect harmony of the fifth, is always ſuppoſed, and 


theſe fundamental notes, | | 
More particularly, in the compoſition of two parts, the rules are, 


Counter-marks appear to be faults or flaws in medals, disfiguring 
the ground, ſometimes on the ſide of the head, and ſometimes on 
the reverſe; particularly in the large and middle-ſized braſs: yet 
are they eſteemed as beauties among the curious, who ſet a parti- 
cular value on ſuch medals, in regard they know the ſeveral chan- j 
ges in value they have undergone ; which are expreſſed by thoſe 
counter-marks. | 
Antiquaries, however, are not well agreed about the ſignification 
of the characters they find on them. On ſome, N.PROB. on 
others, N.CAPR. on others, CASR. RM. NT. AUG. SC. 
Some have for their counter-mark, an emperor's head; ſome ſe- 
veral; ſome a cornucopia. | 
Care muſt be taken not to confound the monograms with the 
counter-marks : the method of diſtinguiſhing them is eaſ' y. The 
counter-marks being ſtruck after the medal, aredented or ſunk in ; 


whereas the monograms being ftruck at the ſame ti 
medals, have rather a little relievo. See Les « _ bo hn 


COUNTER-MINE, in war, a ſubterraneous vault, running the 
wy 2 length of a wall, three foot broad, and ſix deep, with ſeve- 
yo _ and apertures therein; contrived to prevent the effect of 


that the key / may either have its octave, its third, or its fifth; 
the fourth / and fifth f, may have either their reſpective thirds or 
fifths; and the firſt may have its ſixth ; as, to favour a contrary 
motion, the laſt may have its octave. | 

The ſixth F may have either its third, its fifth, or its ſixth. The 
ſecond 7, third f, and RD fo may have either their reſpective 
thirds or ſixths; and the laſt, on many occaſions, its falſe fifth. 
Which rules hold the ſame both in flat and ſharp keys. For the 
rules of coimter-point, with regard to the ſucceſſion of concords ; 
it muſt be obſerved, That as much as can be in parts, may pro- 
ceed by a contrary motion, i. e. the baſs may aſcend when the 
treble deſcends, and vice verſa. The parts moving either upwards 
or downwards the ſame way; two octaves or two fifths never to 
follow one another immediately. Two ſixths J never to ſucceed 


each other immediately. Whenever the octave or fifth is to be 


made uſe of, the parts muſt proceed by a contrary motion, except 
the treble move into ſuch octave or fifth gradually. If in a ſharp 


key, the baſs deſcend gradually from the fifth F to the fourth , 


the laſt, in that caſe, muſt never have its proper harmony ap- 
plied to it; but the notes that were harmony in the preceding 


2 Ccc fifth 


CouNxTER-PART, in law, is the duplicate, or copy of any inden- 


muſt be ſupplied in the accompanyments of the thorow baſs to 
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LA ; fourth f. Thirds and fits may | ing to vice. 
fifth /, muſt be continued on the fourth /. ir * b officers Soing to viſit, and in. 


follow one another as often as one has a mind, 
Figurative counter-point is of two kinds: in the one, diſcords are 
introduced occaſionally ; ſerving only as tranſitions from concord 
to concord: in the other, the diſcord bears a chief part in the 
harmony. See FiGURATIVE, and DISCORD. 
For the fir/?, nothing but concords are ever to be uſed on the 
accented parts of the meaſure: in the unaccented parts, diſcords 
may paſs tranſiently, without any offence to the ear. This the 
French call ſuppoſition ; becauſe the tranſient diſcord always ſup- 
| wry a concord immediately following it: which is of infinite 
ſervice in muſick. See SUPPOSITION. 
For the ſecond, wherein the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial part of the harmony; the diſcords that have place are 
the fifth when joined with the ſixth, to which it ſtands in the re- 
lation of a difcord : the fourth when joined with a fifth; the 
ninth, which is in effect the ſecond ; the ſeventh ; and the ſe- 
cond and fourth. 
Theſe diſcords are introduced into the harmony with due prepa- 
ration; and are to be ſucceeded by concords: which is commonly 
called the reſolution of a diſcord. . ; 
The diſcord is prepared by firſt ſubſiſting in the harmony in qua- 
lity of a concord; i. e. the ſame note which becomes the diſcord 
is firſt a concord to the baſs note immediately preceding that to 
which it is a diſcord. The diſcord is reſolved by being immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by a concord deſcending from it by the diſtance 
only of ſecond g, or ſecond /. 
As the diſcord makes a ſubſtantial part of the harmony, ſo it 
muſt always poſſeſs an accented part of the meaſure, Now to in- 
troduce the diſcords into harmony ; it muſt be conſidered what 
concords may ſerve for their preparation and reſolution: the fifth, 
then, may be prepared, either by being an octave, ſixth, or third. 
It may be reſolved either into the ſixth or third. The fourth 
may be prepared in all the concords, and may be reſolved into the 
fixth, third, or octave. The ninth may be prepared in all the 
concords except the octave; and may be reſolved into the ſixth, 
third, or oftave, The ſeventh may be prepared in all the con- 
cords; and reſolved into the third, ſixth, or fifth. The ſecond 
and fourth are uſed very differently from the reft ; being prepa- 
red and reſolved into the baſs. See HARMONY, ConcoRD, Dis- 
CORD, KEY, CLEF, MoDULATION, c. 
COUNTER-POINTED, by the French cailed contre-pointé, is 
when two chevrons in one eſcutcheon meet in the points; the 
one riſing, as uſual, from the baſe ; and the other inverted, fal- 
ling from the chief: ſo that they are counter, or oppoſite to one 
another in the points, | 
They may alſo be counter-pointed the other way; that is, when 
they are founded on the ſides of the ſhield, and the points meet 
that way; called counter-pointed in feſſe. | 
COUNTER-POISE, any thing ſerving to weigh againſt another; 
particularly a piece of metal, ordinarily braſs or iron, making a 
part of the fatera romana, or ſteelyard. See STEELYARD. 
It is contrived to ſlide along the beam; and from the diviſion in 
which it keeps the balance in equilibrio, the weight of the body 
is determined. See BALANCE. 
It is alſo by ſome called the pear, on account of its figure; and 
mafs, by reaſon of its weight —Rope-dancers uſe a pole by way of 
counter-poiſe, to keep their bodies in equilibrio. 
COUNTER-POISON, an antidote, or remedy, which prevents 
the effect of a poiſon. See ANTIDOTE, and Pois0N. 


Of this kind are venice treacle, mithridate, orvietan, c. See 


MIiTHRIDATE, T HERIACA, c. 

Counter-poiſons are either general, or ſpecific : to the general kind 
belong angelica, rice, carduus benedictus, the vince-toxicum, dit- 
tany, ſcorzonera, citrons, bezoar, hartſhorn, &c, 

For ſpecificks, citron-bark is a counter-poiſon to nux vomica; ve- 
nice-treacle to the bite of a viper ; oil of ſcorpion, to the bite of 
ſcorpions ; oil of pine-apples, to orpiment ; gentian, to the ci- 
cuta, &c. 

Vander Linden, in his treatiſe de venenis, fays, that in every pu- 
trid indiſpoſition, whether arifing from the bite of venomous 
beaſts, or from an alcali formed by putrefaction, vinegar drank 
is ſovereign, either ſimple or diſtilled ; either with honey in form 
of oxymel, or with ſea-onion. 

COUNTER-POTENT, or potent counter-potent, by the French 
heralds called contre-potence, is reckoned a fur, as well as vair and 

ermine; but compoſed of ſuch pieces as repreſent the tops of 
crutches, called in French potences, and in old Engliſh patents. 
See FUR, and POTENT. | 

COUNTER-PROOF, in rolling-preſs printing, a print taken off 
from another freſh printed ; which, by being paſſed through the 
preſs, gives the figure of the former, but inverted. See PRINT- 
ING, 

To counter-prove, is alſo to paſs a deſign in black lead, or red 
chalk, through the preſs, after having moiſtened with a ſponge, 
both that, and the paper on which the counter-proof is to be taken, | 

COUNTER-QUARTERED, by the French called contre-eſcar- 
tele, denotes the eſcutcheon, after being quartered, to have each 
quarter divided again into two: ſo that there are eight quarters, 


or diviſions. See QUARTER. 


CounTy-CoRPORATE, is a title given to ſev 
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COUNTER-ROUND, a body of 


COUNTER-SALIENT, is when two beafts | 
of arms in a poſture of leaping f ws borne in a 
8 682 1770 2 a ee direAly * "ang 
TER-SCARP, in fortificati xtor: 
vity of the ditch, looking 2 rk —— ſlope , 
6 tification, 88 21. lit. cc. ſee alſo Sc Akp. * 5 
OUNTER-SCARP is alfo uſed for the covert-w 
Counter-Scarps are V and the glaci 
g wo 5 | ſometimes made of ſtone, and Without 
0 be haged on the counter-ſcarp, is to 
or the glacis. See RN t9 be ne 
Angle of the COUNTER-$CARP. See ANGLE. 
COU! ER-SIGNING, the ſigning an order or 
perior, in quality of ſecretary ; to render the thin patent of ay. 
2 See SIGNATURE, S more authen- 
Charters, c. are ſigned by the king. | 
cretary of ſtate, or ee e w OW eb. by a fe 
COUNTER-SWALLOW-TAIL, an out- work 
ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge, or next the plac 
head, or next the campaign. See SwALLOW-Ta 
COUNTER-TALLY, one of the two talli 
COUNTER TENOR. | 
— , is one of the mea ni 
ſick ; fo called, as being oppoſite to the pro T Pers of mu. 
COUNTER-TRENCH, in fortification, a trench ee in 
beſiegers, and which, of conſequence, has its para er on 
wards them. See 'TRENCH, and CounTzr-Apryga EW 
| There are uſually a great many communications hom 
and the place, to prevent the enemy from making an 6+ ape this 
in caſe they render themſelves maſters thereof, FIT 
COUNTER-TRIPPING, is when two beaſts are borne i 
of arms tripping, i. e. in a walking poſture, and the 1 wp 
one to the tail of the other. See IRIPPING. the 
COUNTER-VALLATION, a counter-line, or ditch mad 
round a place beſieged ; to prevent the fallies and — — 
the garriſon, when it is ſtrong.— Along its edge, on the ſide . | 
the place, runs a parapet ; and it is flanked from ſpace to ſ Ny 
See CONTRAVALLATION. 25 
COUNTER-VENTION. See the article Cox TRAIvENTIOx 
COUNTER WORKING, in the military art, the raiſins of 
works, in order to oppoſe thoſe of the enemy. See Worx 6 
COUNTING, or ComPTinG-House, See ComeTinc-Housz 
COUNTRY wakes. See the article WAR ES. = 
8 originally ſignihes the territory of a count, or earl. See 
But now it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with hire; the one word 
coming from the French, the other from the Saxon. See SERIRE. 
In this view, a county is a circuit, or portion of the realm, into 52 
of which, the whole land, England and Wales, is divided, for the 
gag gs thereof, and more eaſy adminiſtration of ju- 
ice therein. \ 
Theſe counties are ſubdivided into rapes, lathes, wapentakes, hun- 
dreds; and theſe again into tithings. See Raye, Wartntaxs, 
HunDRED, Cc. 
For the execution of the laws in the ſeveral counties, excepting 
Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Durham, every Michaelmas 
term, officers are appointed, under the denomination of ſheriffs, 
See SHERIFF, | 
This officer has a double function: firſt, miniſterial, to execute 
all proceſſes and precepts of the courts of law directed to him: 
and ſecondly, judicial; whereby he has authority to hold two 
courts, the one called the fher:ff*5-turn, the other the county-court. 
gee TURN, and COUNT y-CoURT. 
Other officers of the ſeveral counties, are, a lord-lieutenant, who 
has the command of the militia of the county; cuſtodes rotulorum, 
Juſtices of peace, bailiffs, high conſtable, and coroner. See LokD- 
LiteuTEnanT, MILITIA, CusTos rotulorum, JUSTICE of the 
peace, high ConsTABLE, BAILIFF, CORONER, &c. 
Of the 52 counties, there are four of ſpecial note, which are there- 
fore termed counties palatine, as, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Durham, 
and Ely: Pembroke alſo, and Hexham, were antiently counties 
palatine; which laſt belonged to the archbiſhop of York, and 
was ſtripped of its privilege in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and reduced to be a part of the county of Northumberland. dee 
PALATINE. 
The chief governors of theſe counties palatine, heretofore, by 2 
ſpecial charter from the king, ſent out all writs in their on 
names; and, touching juſtice, did all things as abſolutely as the 
king himſelf in other counties; only acknowledging him their Wo 
perior and governor. But in Henry VIIT's time, the ſaid power 


was much abridged. See PALATINATE. 8 i 
eral cities, or antient 


8 


the covert. way, 


in form of n 
e, than at the 
II. 


boroughs, on which the Engliſh monarchs have thought fit to - 
ſtow extraordinary privileges ; annexing to them a particular te 
ritory, land, or juriſdiction. 

The chief of theſe is the famous city of London; with E 
Canterbury, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich; the town of K 
upon Hull, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Haverford Welt in 


&c, See CITY, Boxou OB, &c. 


COUNTER-ROLL, a copy of the rolls relating to appeals, in- 
queſts, &c. See ROLL, L 


CouxTtt- 


COU 


rt of juſtice held in 
2 — —. month. See SHERIFF. 


i f great 

; | d antiently the cognizance of matters ot g 
This weg much Aeidge by magna charta, and y_ 
1 Edward IV. but has ſtill the determination of debts and treſ- 


| forty (billings. 
5A, al the 5 4 Weſtminſter were 2 232 
5 i kingdom. See Cour. 
were the chief courts of _ wy et, pop 4 


the laws of king Edgar | 
pine" in a year, and let there be preſent a biſhop, and an 


alderman or ** Ln ee 
the other accordin 
| —_— of theſe two . — to aſſiſt each other, is as antient 
as the Engliſh government itſelf, See Bishop, Ge. . 
They were firſt ſeparated by William the conqueror, wha broug 
all che eccleſiaſtical buſineſs into a conſiſtory, 2 
purpoſe ; (ſee CoxsisroR :) and the law-buſineſs into the 
king's-bench. Fwy en 9 er H. 
7 UNTY. See the article KIER. : 

GE, Cour, in heraldry, expreſſes a head, limb, or other 
thing in an eſcutcheon which is borne as if cut clear and even 
off, from the trunk; in oppoſition to its being forcibly torn off, 
which they call eraſed. See ERASED. | 
Thus, the arms of me, we all baronets carry, 
hand coped, or cut off at the writ. | 

COUP, whe is alſo uſed to denote ſuch croſſes, bars, bends, 
chevrons, &c. as do not touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but are, 
as it were, cut off from them. : ER | 

COUPEE,* a motion in dancing, wherein one leg isa little bent, 
and ſuſpended from the ground ; and with the other a motion 1s 
made forwards. | ; 

* The word, in the original French, ſignifies a cur. 

COUPLE cl/e, in heraldry, the fourth part of a chevron: never 
borne but in pairs, except a chevron be between, faith Guillim ; 
though Bloom gives an inſtance to the contrary. See CHEYROx. 

COUPLED columms. See the article COLUMN. : 

COUPLET, “ a diviſion of an þymn, ode, ſong, or the like, where- 
in an equal number, or equal meaſure. of verſes is found in each 

rt. | 

Ve The word is French, formed from the Latin copula. 

In odes, theſe diviſions are more ordinarily called Afrophes. See 
STROPHE. | | 
By an abuſe, couplet is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a couple of verſes. 

COURANT,* or CURRANT, a term uſed to expreſs the preſent 
time: thus, the year 1726 is the courant year; the fifteenth cou- 
rant, the fifteenth day of the month now running. | 

*The term is French, and properly ſignifies running. See Cur- 
LENT, OY: 

With regard ti commerce, the price courant of any merchandize, 
is the known, and ordinary price accuſtomed to be given for it. 
CouRANT is alſo uſed for any thing that has courſe, or is received 
in commerce: in which ſenſe, we ſay, courant or current coin, 

Sc. See CURRENT. 

CouURANT is alſo a term in muſick and dancing; being uſed to ex- 
preſs both the tune or air, and the dance. | 
With regard to the firſt, courant or currant is a piece of muſick 
in triple time: the air of the courant is ordinarily noted in triples 
of minims ; the parts to be repeated twice. | 
It begins and ends, when he who beats the meaſure falls his hand; 
in contradiſtinction from the ſaraband, which ordinarily ends 
when the hand is raiſed. See SARABAND. N 
With regard to dancing, the courant is the moſt common of all 
the dances practiſed in England: it conſiſts, eſſentially, of a time, 
a ſtep, a balance, and a coupee ; though it alſo admits of other 
motions, | 


unTyY-CoURT, is a 
92 thereof, or his 


the eccleſiaſtical law. The 


is a dexter- 


Formerly they leaped their ſteps; in which point, the courant | 


differed from the low dances and pavades, There are ſimple cou- 
rants, and figured courants, all danced by two perſons. _ 
COURIER, or CuRRIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt, or expreſs, to 
carry diſpatches. See PosT. | 
Antiquity, too, had its couriers ; we meet with two kinds, viz. 
thoſe who ran on foot, called by the Greeks hemerodromi, q. d. 
couriers of a day, Pliny, Corn. Nepos, and Cæſar, mention 
ſome of theſe, who would run 20, 30, 36, and, in the circus, 
even forty leagues per day.—And riding couriers, curſores equitan- 
tes, who changed horſes, as the modern couriers do. 
Xenophon attributes the firſt couriers to Cyrus. Herodotus ſays, 
they were very ordinary among the Perſians, and that there was 
nothing in the world more ſwift than theſe kind of meſſengers. 
That prince, ſays Xenophon, examined how far a horſe would 
0 in a day; and built ſtables, at ſuch diſtances from each o- 
ther, where he lodged horſes, and perſons to take care of them ; 
and at each place kept a perſon always ready to take the packet, 
mount a freſh horſe, and forward it to the next ſtage: and this 
* quite through his empire.” | = | 
But it does not appear, that either the Greeks or Romans had 
any regular fixed couriers, till the time of Auguſtus : under that 
prince they travelled in cars; though it appears from Socrates 
they afterwards went on horſeback. g 
Under the weſtern empire, they were called viatores ; and under 
8 of ee, mg curſores : whence the modern name. 
-OURIERS extraordinary. | : E | 
Vax-Couritss, X 5 See the articles | eee by 


each county by the | 


e whereof ſhall judge according to the com- 


erected for that | 


COURSE, in navigation, the point of the compaſs, or horizon, on 
which a ſhip ſteers. See PornT, and ComPas. 

When a veſſel begins its cour/e, the wind wherewith it is driven 

makes a certain angle with the meridian of the place ; and, as it 

is here ſuppoſed, the veſſel follows exactly the direction of the 
wind; it makes the ſame angle with the meridian which the wind 
makes. See WIND. 

The wind is further ſuppoſed always the ſame; and becauſe each 

point, or inſtant of a courſe, may be regarded as the firſt; every 

moment of the courſe it makes the ſame angle with the wind. 

Now a wind that is north-eaſt, v. gr. here, (and by conſequence 

makes an angle of 45 degrees with our meridian) is north-eaſt 

where-ever it blows, and makes the ſame angle of 45 degrees with 
all the meridians it meets. | 

The courſe of a veſſel, therefore, driven by the ſame wind, makes 

the ſame angle with all the meridians on the ſurface of the globe. 

If the veſſel run north and ſouth, it makes an angle infinitely 

ſmall with the meridian, i. e. is parallel to it, or never goes from 

it: if it run eaſt and weſt, it cuts all the meridians at right angles. 

In the firſt caſe it deſcribes a great circle ; in the ſecond, either a 

great circle, which is the equator, or a parallel. But if the courſe 

be between the two, it does not then deſcribe a circle; becauſe 

a Circle drawn in ſuch a manner, would cut all the meridians at 

unequal angles. It deſcribes, therefore, a ſpiral, or curve, the eſ- 

ſential condition whereof, is to cut all the meridians under the ſame 
angle; called the loxodromic curve, or laxodromy, popularly rhumb. 

SeeRHUMB. | 

The ſhip's courſe, therefore, except in the two firſt caſes, is al- 

ways a loxodromic curve; and the hypothenuſe of a rectangle- 

triangle, the two other ſides whereof, are the ſhip's way in lati- 
tude and longitude. | 

The latitude is uſually had by obſervation. See LaTITUDE.— 

The rhumb, or angle of the courſe, is had by the compaſs, toge- 

ther with the one or other of the two ſides; and what remains 

to be calculated in failing, is the quantity of the longitude, and 
of the rhumb, or courſe. See SAILING ; ſee alſo CHART. | 
Complement of the CouRsE. See COMPLEMENT, 
COURSE of @ river. See the article RIVER. 
CoURsE, in architecture, denotes a continued range of ſtones, 
level, or of the fame height, throughout the whole length of 
the building; and not interrupted by any aperture.—See Tab. 
Architecture, fig. 16. ſee alſo Buir.DInG, WALL, MAsoNRy, - 
Sc. 
CouRse of plinths, is the continuity of a plinth of ſtone, or plai- 
ſter, in the face of a building; to mark the ſeparation of the ſte- 
ries. See PLINTH. | 
CouRsE, is alſo uſed for a collection, or body of laws, canons, or 
the like. See CorPus. 
The civil courſe, is the collection of Roman laws, compiled by 
order of Juſtinian, See CivIL law. Canonical courſe, is the col- 
lection of the canon law, made by Gratian. See Canon. 
CoUuRsE, again, is uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent in learning 
the principles of a ſcience, or the uſual points and queſtions there- 
in.-—Thus, a ſtudent is ſaid to have finiſhed his courſe in the hu- 
manities, in philoſophy, &c. 
COURSE is alſo uſed for the elements of an art exhibited and ex- 
plained, either in writing, or by actual experiment. 
Hence our courſes of philoſophy, anatomy, chymiſtry, mathema- 
ticks, &c, probably ſo called, as going throughout, or running 
the whole length or courſe of the art, &c. | | 
CoURSsE of the moon. 1 Moon. 
Paddock COURSE. 8 $HFUCIES Ia DDOCK, 
COURT)* an appendage to a houſe, or habitation ; conliſting of a 
7755 of ground incloſed with walls, but open upwards. See 

OUSE, 

The word is formed from the French cour, and that from the La- 
tin cohors; whence alſo cortis, and curtis is ſometimes uſed for the 
ſame. In the laws of the Germans, there is one article, de eo gui 
ix turte regis furtum commiſerit ; and another, de eo gui in curte 
ducis hominem occiderit. Others derive court from the Gauliſh 
Cors, formed of cobors, and cohors from yopr@r. Sec Conor. 


The court before a houſe is properly called the fore-court ; that 
behind, the back-court: that where country-affairs, &c. are mana- 
ged, i. e. where cattel, &c. come, the baſſe-court. 
CouRT is alſo uſed for the palace, or place where a king, or ſove- 
reign prince reſides, See PALACE. 
CouRT, curia, in a law ſenſe, is the place where the judges diſtri- 

bute juſtice, or exerciſe their juriſdiction. —Alfo, the a mbly of 

- judges, jury, &c. in that place. SeeCuria. 
In this ſenſe, courts are divided into ſovereign, or ſuperior, and 
ſubaltern, or inferior: and, again, into courts of record, and baſe 
courts, —Crompton deſcribes 32 courts in England, moſt of them 
courts of record. See RECORD, 

Again, courts are either ſuch as are held in the king's name ; as 
all the ordinary courts : or thoſe held by his authority, where the 
precepts are iſſued in the judge's name, virtute magiſtratus ſui ; 
as the admiral's court. res 

In England, we have four principal courts ſubſiſting; all eſtabliſhed 
by antient cuſtom of the realm, rather than by any ſtatute ; tho 
their eſtabliſhments have been from time to time ſince confirmed 
by acts of parliament. Theſe are, the courts of king's-bench, the 


common- bench or pleas, the exchequer, and the court of ona | 


CouRT of verge. 


Bouche of Cour. "BoucHeE. 
 Deſpight of the COURT. DEPARTURE. 
Forejudged the COURT. FoREJUDGED. 
Inns of COURT. | Inn, 
Perguiſites of COURT, PERQUISITE. 
CTR. | = LATORY 
2 ory 0 — 4 . 
Baſe Cour. > See the articles \ py 
Biſhop's CouRrT. BisHoP. 
Chriſtian COURT. CHRISTIAN. 
County COURT. CounTy. 
Dutchy CouRr. Durckx. 
Honour COURT. HoNOUR. 
Lawleſs CouRT. LAwI Ess. 
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See each in its place, K1nc's-BENCH, CoMmon-PLEAs, Ex-| 


CHEQUER, and CHANCERY, | 

CouRT of admiralty, is a court for the deciſion of maritime con- 
troverſies. See ADMIRALTY Court, and ADMIRAL, 

CouRT of arches. See the article ARCHEs Court. 

CouRT of attachment. See ATTACHMENT, 

CouRT of abs, AUGMENTATION. 

CourT of chivalry, or the marſhals court; a court whereof the 
Judges are the lord high conſtable, and the earl marſhal of En- 
gland. See CONSTABLE, and MARSHAL, | 
This court is the fountain of martial law; and the earl marſhal is 
not only one of the judges, but alſo to ſee execution done, See 
CHIVALRY, MARTIAL, Oc. | 

CouRT of delegates, is a court where delegates or commiſſioners are 
appointed by the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal upon an 
appeal to him. 
It is granted in three caſes; firſt, when a ſentence is given in an 
eccleſiaſtical cauſe, by the archbiſhop, or his official : ſecondly, 
when a ſentence is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe, in places ex- 
empt : thirdly, when ſentence is given in the admiralty court, in 
ſuits civil or marine, by order of the civil law. See DELEGATES. 


CouRT of faculties. See the article FacuLTY. . 

CouRT of the legate, was a court obtained by cardinal Wolſey of 
pope Leo X. in the ninth year of Henry VIII. wherein he, as 
legate of the pope, had power to prove wills, and diſpenſe with 
offences againſt the ſpiritual laws, c. It was but of ſhort con- 
tinuance. See LEGATE, En. | 

Cour of peculiars, is a ſpiritual court, held in ſuch pariſhes as are 
exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, and are peculiarly 
belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. See PECULIARS. 


CouRT of pie-powders. See PiE-POWDERSs. e 
Courr of requeſts, was a court of equity, of the ſame nature with 


the court of chancery, but inferior to it; being principally inſti- 
tuted for the help of ſuch petitioners, as in conſcionable caſes, 


dealt by ſupplication to his majeſty. See REQUEST. 
Of this court the lord privy-ſeal was chief judge; affiſted by the 


maſters of requeſts. It had its beginning about 9 Hen. VII. ac- 


cording to Sir Julius Cæſar's tract on this ſubject.— Mich. 40 and 
41 Eliz. in a court of common -pleas, it was adjudged, upon ſo- 
lemn argument, that this court of requeſts, or the white-hall, was 
no court that had the power of judicature, &c. Coke Inſt. fol. y. 
It had aſſumed fo great power to itſelf, that it grew burdenſome 
and grievous, and was therefore taken away, with ſome others, 
by a ſtatute made 16 and 17 Car. I. cap. 10. 
See the article VERGE. 1 
CourrT of wards and liveries. See WARDs and MASTER, 


2 I 
Mayor's Cour Ts. —To the lord-mayor and city of London, belong 
' ſeveral courts of judicature. The higheſt and moſt antient is that 
called the hu/tings, deſtined to ſecure the laws, rights, franchiſes, 
and cuſtoms of the city. See Hus TIN GS. The ſecond is a CouRT 


of requeſt, or of conſcience; ſo called, as meddling with nothing 
i or rather, becauſe here the oath of the 


creditor himſelf is accepted. The third is the CouRT of the hord- 
mayor and aldermen, where alſo the ſheriff's fit; to which may be 


7 
added, two courts of ſberiſt; and the court of the city orphans, 
whereof the lord-mayor and aldermen have the cuſtody, —Alfo, 


the COURT of common council, conſiſting of two houſes; the one 


above forty ſhillings value; 


þ 
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mary tenants, and accept ſurrend | 
m_ both ry Een bran of — e of others, and 
2% by common law. This is of freehold ich i 

called a court-baron, wherein the L — 2 
of the other, the lord or his ſteward is judge. See Px p whereas 
HOLDER, STEWARD, Cc. ER, Fxee- 


COURT-DAYS, are days when the courts of judicature are open 
7 


and pleas held. See Day, Fasrus, NerasTvs, Ge 


COURT-LANDS, ſuch as the lord of the manor keeps in his ow 
n 


hands, for the uſe of his family. a; we 
por ule of his family, and for hoſpitality. See Ma- 


COURT-LEET, a court belonging to a lord of a manor in which 


all offences under high-treaſon are inquired into. 
COURT-ROLL, a roll which contains an account 3 m 

Sc. of lands, depending on the lord of the manor: N 
WH of the tenants, c. See Rory, n 

enants holding by copy of this roll, are 
ers. See e and 8 Ln 
COURTAIN, See the article CuxrIx. | 
COURTESY, or CuRTEsy of England, a tenure whereb 
man marrying an inheritrix, or a woman ſeized of lands in 4 a 
ſimple, or fee-tail general, or ſeized as heir of tail- cial 4 
getting a child by her which cometh alive into the bor? 0 - 
both wife and child die forthwith ; yet, if ſhe were in oe, : 
he ſhall keep the land during his life, and be called 4.9 f 2 
courteſy of England; this privilege being not allowed in ae 
map my Scotland, where it is called curialitas Seotie. See 
This tenure was introduc'd by the conqueror and borrow 
him from his own country, Normand 4 warn rx tn 
under the name of apes Cars aria 
Arms 4 CouRTEesy. See the article ARMS. 
COURTIN, or CouRrTAIN, in fortification. See Curtin 
COURTISAN, a term of infamy, applied to women who ex ſe 
their perſons, and make a trade of proſtitution. See radon. 
Lais, the famous Theban courtiſan; ſtands on record for requirin 
no leſs than ten thouſand crowns for a ſingle night. Of all 1 
ces in the world, Venice is that where courtiſans abound the 51 : 
It is now 250 years ſince the ſenate, which had expelled them, 
was obliged to recall them; to provide for the ſecurity of Weimer 
of honour, and to keep the nobles employed, leſt they ſhould 
turn their heads to make innovations in the ſtate. | 
COUSIN)* a term of relation and kinſhip, applied to thoſe who 
are iſſued from two brothers, or two ſiſters. 

The word is ordinarily derived from conſangui neus; though Me- 

nage brings it from congenius, or congeneus, q. d. ex coder gene- 
re. See CONSANGUINITY. Ae | 

In the firſt generation they are called cin germans, i. e. next 
couſins, See GERMAN.—lIn the ſecond, ſecond couſins ; in the 
third and fourth, couſins in the third and fourth degrees. 
In the primitive times, it was allowed couſin-germans to marry, 
to prevent their making alliances in heathen families; but Theo- 
doſius the great prohibited it under pain of death; on pretence that 
they were, in ſome ſort, brothers and ſiſters, with regard to each 
other, See DEGREE. . 
Paternal couſins, are thoſe ſprung from relations on the father's 
fide. — Maternal, thoſe on the mother's. 8 
Duater CousINs. See the article QUATER. 
Covus1n is alſo a title of honour, which kings beſtow on peers, or 
nobles, foreign princes of the blood, cardinals, and the principal 
perſons of their ſtate. | 
COUSSINET, cu/hion, in architecture, the ſtone that crowns a 
piedroit, or peer; or that lies immediately over the capital of the 
impoſt. See IM POS, PIEDRoIT, &c. | 
Its underſide is level, and upper curved; receiving the firſt riſe or 
ſpring of the arch, or vault, See ARCH, &c. | 
CovussINET is alſo uſed for an ornament in the Tonic capital, be- 
tween the abacus, and echinus or quarter-round ; and which 
' ſerves to form the volutes. See CAPITAL, 
It is thus denominated from its repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion, 
preſſed by the weight over it, and bound with the ſtrap or girdle, 
called by Vitruvius, baltheus. See VOLUTE. 


. for the lord mayor and aldermen, and the other for the common- ; ; | . 
„ | ners: in which court are made all by-laws, which bind the citi- COUSU, in heraldry, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as remply; vix. 
zens.—Alſo, the chamberlain's COURT, where every thing re- for a piece of another colour or metal, placed on an ordinary as 
lating to the rents and revenues of the city, as alſo the affairs of if it were ſewed on; which the word in the French language na- 
ſervants, c. are tranſacted. Laſtly, To the lord-mayor belong turally implies.— By reaſon the additional piece is not proper) 
the courts of coroner, and of eſcheator; another court for the conſer-| on the field, but in the nature of a thing ſewed on, adjutus. 
vation of the river of Thames; another of goal-delivery, held u- This is generally of colour on colour, or metal on metal, contrary 
ſually eight times a year, at the Old-Bailey, for the trial of cri-| to the general rule of heraldry. See METAL. , 
| minals, whereof the lord-mayor is himſelf the chief judge. OUTHUTLAUCH, (from the Saxon couth, knowing ; and 4 
3 There are other courts called wardmotes, or meetings of the wards; laugh, out- law ;) he that wittingly receives a man outlawed, an : 
44 and courts of halymote, or aſſemblies of the ſeveral guilds and fra- cheriſhes or conceals him: for which offence he was, in 3 
| ee WaRDMoTE, GilLD, HALYMOTE, c. time, ſubject to the ſame puniſhment with the outlaw himſelt. 
Bracton. See OUTLAw. 


ternities. 
ö 5 thearticle PREROGATIVE, | | 
ee eee SEDENTARY. -|COUVERT, in heraldry, denotes ſomething like a piece of hang- 
ing, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief, or other ordi- 


Sedentary 8 | : 
8 2 2 eee manors, who were] nary; ſo as not to hide, but only be a covering thereto.  _, 
, COWARD, in heraldry, a lion borne in an eſcutcheon, wit 1 


: ithin their reſpective precincts. ; 
antiently called barons, have within pective p tail doubled or turned in between his legs, is called a lon _ 


| 1. i | J 
1 ARON. = 
"TY Sec Lon p and B COWL, or Coul, cuculla, a fort of hood, wore by certain mon. 


This court is two-fold ; 15. by cuſtom : as, if a man having a ma- 
nor in a town, grant the inheritance of the copyholds thereto | See CoUL, | COWRING, 


belonging to another; this grantee may keep a court for the cuſto- 
* , . 


\ 


Vo 11 rope, or cable, to 


been of * 
_ 


CRA 


CRA 


NG, in falconry, the quivering of young hawks, who one end whereof the weight is fixed ; the other is wound round 
COWR 5 1 7 f 


ſhake their wings, in ſign of obedience to the old ones. 
COX Os. See the article CoccYGIs, 
Cox x, CoxENDI 


cis, ofa, and in Engliſh the hip-bones, called alſo 


the ſpindle of a wheel, which turned, draws the rope, and that 
heaves up the weight; to be afterwards applied to any fide or 
quarter, by the mobility of the tranſverſe piece on the pivot. 


ither fide the os | CRANE is alſo a popular name for a ſiphon. See S1PHoN. 
ofa 1 * gy mg Oden) fg * 2 75 18, 19. | ERANE-LINES, in a ſhip, are lines going from the upper end of 
crum.— 


| ſee alſo SACRUM 


ch of theſe conſiſts of three diſtin bones, ſeparated 
| - en on which, in adults, grow up, and conſtitute one firm, 


the ſprit-ſait-top-maſt, to the middle of the foreſtays; ſerving to 


__ the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt upright and ſteady.—See Tab. Ship, 
g. I. n. 137. 


(lid bone; whoſe parts, however, retain three diſtinct names, CRANIUM,* in anatomy, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bones, which 
Oll , 


according to their former diviſion, viz. the os ilium, os iſchium, by 
ſome peculiarly called os coxendicts, and the os pubis. See IscHluu, 


Pu BIS, Ec. 


Jus, according to Dr. Drake, is a pair of muſcles ariſing 

* oo the os itchium, between the muſculi marſupialis, and 
riformis, and deſcending obliquely, terminate on each fide the 

os coccygis, and adjoining part of the os ſacrum; ſerving to draw 


coccygis upwards and inwards, as antagoniſts to two liga- 
= bringing from the back part of the os ſacrum, and termi- 
nating in the external ſurface of the os coccyg1s. | 
CRABS-EYES, Oculi cancrorum, or lapides cancrorum, in natu ral 
hiſtory and medicine, are little, white, round ſtones, ordinarily 
flat; fo called, becauſe taken out of the craw-fiſn, or river lobſter: 
and though bearing no great reſemblance to eyes, yet reſembling 
them more than any other part. —They are much uſed in medi- 
cine, as a powerful alcali, or abſorbent. See ABSORBENT, AL- 
CALI, O&c. ; 
The moſt able naturaliſts imagine them formed in the brain of 
the animal. Van Helmont firſt found them in the region of the 
ſtomach : M. Geoffroy the younger has obſerved the manner of 
their formation much more accurately. 
According to him, we may lay down one claſs of animals, which 
have their bones without-fide ; whereas the reſt have them with- 
in- ſide: of the firſt kind are the fiſnes we are ſpeaking of. See 
ANIMAL, SHELL, &c. 
Thoſe of the rivers diveſt themſelves every year in June of the 
bones wherewith they are covered and armed: a membrane 
wherewith the inſide of thoſe ſcales is lined, takes their place, and 
hardens, by degrees, into a new ſhell. 
Indeed, it is much leſs wonder an animal ſhould caſt its skin, or 
covering ; than that it ſhould diſcharge itſelf of its ſtomach, as 
the craw-fiſh does ; and even, as M. Geoffroy thinks, of its inte- 
ſtines too: the exterior membranes of thoſe viſcera taking the 
place thereof, 
There is room to believe, that as they putrify and diſſolve, they 
ſerve for food to the animal ; during the time of the re-forma- 
tion, the old ſtomach ſeems to be the firſt food the new one digeſts, 
It is only in this time that the ſtones are found, called crabs-eyes: 
they begin to be formed when the antient ſtomach is deſtroyed ; 
and are afterwards wrapped up in the new one, where they de- 
creaſe by degrees till they diſappear entirely. See TE STACEOUs 
| der. | 
MET. a ſea term, ſignifying all manner of lines, nets, hooks, 
and the like, which ſerve for fiſhing. See FISHñHIN G. 
Hence, as thoſe who uſe the fiſhing trade, uſe ſmall veſſels, ſuch 
as ketches, hoys, ſmacks, c. they call ſuch little veſſels /mall 
craft. See VEssE IL, BOAT, c. 
C RAMP, Xx a kind of numbneſs, or convulſion, occaſioned by a 
thick viſcid vapour entering the membranes of the muſcles, which 
contracts or extends the neck, arms, legs, r. with a violent, but 
tranſitory pain; being uſually driven off with friction alone. See 
Cox vu LSION. 


* The word comes from the German &rampfe, which ſignifies the 
ſame. 


Crame-IRon,* a piece of iron, bent at each extreme, ſerving to | 


bind together pieces of wood, ſtones, or other things. 


* Some derive the word, by corruption, from the French agrapon, 
or the Italian rampone, which ſignify the ſame thing. 


CRAMPONEE,, in heraldry. A croſs cramponee, is that which at 
each end has a cramp, or ſquare piece coming from it. As re- 

preſented in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 52, See CRoss. 

CRAMPOONS, CRamPoxs, pieces of iron, hooked at the ends; 
tor the drawing or pulling up of timber, ſtones, c. 

CRANAGE, x a liberty to uſe a crane, for drawing up wares out 

of a ſhip, or hoy, &c. at a wharf; and to make profit thereof. 

* The word allo ſignifies the money taken, or paid for the ſame. 


CRANE, a machine uſed in building and commerce, for the raiſing 
large ſtones and other weights. See Macnine, &c, 
M. Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, makes the crane the ſame 
with the corvus, or raven of the antients. See Cokvbs. 
The modern crane conſiſts of ſeveral members, or pieces, the 
principal whereof is a ſtrong perpendicular beam, or arbor, firmly 
fixed in the ground, and ſuſtained by eight arms, coming from 
the extremities of four pieces of wood laid acroſs, through the 
middle whereof the foot of the beam paſſes. About the middle of 
the arbor the arms meet, and are mortiſed into it: its top endsin 


an iron pivot, whereon is bore a tranſverſe piece, advancing out to 
a good diſtance in manner of a cranes neck 


5 


a0 middle and extremity of this is again ſuſtai 


N ned by arms from 
e middle of the arbor; and over it comes a 


cover and encloſe the brain and cerebellum; popularly called the 
Skull, — See Tab. Anatomy, (Oſteol.) fig. 1, and 2. ſee alſo BRAIN, 
and PERICRANIUM. 
The word comes from the Greek yp2y1ev, of de, galca, 
helmet; in regard it ſerves to defend*the brain, like a head piece. 


Pezron again, derives xe2y:oy from the celtic crex, by realon of 
its roundneſs. 


The cranium is divided into two tables, or laminæ, laid or applied 
over each other; between which is a thin ſpongious ſubſtance, 
made of bony fibres detached from each lamina, and full of little 
cells of different bigneſſes, called diploe, or meditullium. See Di- 
PLO E. 

The tables are hard and ſolid, the fibres being cloſe to one another; 
the diploe is ſoſt, in regard the bony fibres are here at a greater di- 
ſtance: a contrivance whereby the skull is not only made lighter, 
but leſs liable to fractures. 

The external lamina is ſmooth, and covered with the pericra- 
nium ; the internal is likewiſe ſmooth, abating the furrows made 


by the pulſation of the arteries of the dura mater, ere the cranium 
be arrived at its conſiſtence. | 


It has ſeveral holes, through which it gives paſſage to the ſpinal 

- + marrow, nerves, arteries, and veins, for the conveyance and 
v7 EINE of the blood, &c. between the heart and the 
rain. 

Its figure is round, which is an advantage to its capacity ; but a 

little depreſſed, and longiſh ; advancing out behind, and flatted 

on the two fides, which form the temples ; which contributes to 

the enlargement of the fight and hearing. 

It is compoſed of eight bones, fix whereof are proper, and two 
common :—=the proper are, the bone of the forehead, os frontzs, that 
of the back of the head, os occipitis, the two offa parietalia, and 
the two of the temples, % temporum. See each in its place, 
FRONT IS, OcciPiTis, T EMPORIS, &c. | 
Within the eminences of the bones of the temples, is contained 
the organ of hearing, with the four little bones belonging there- 
to, viz, the malleolus, incus, ſtapes, and os orbiculare. See 
Ea. | 
The common bones of the cranium are the os ſphenoides, and eth- 
moides. See SPHENOIDEs, Sc. . 
The cranium has three common ſutures, which divide it from the 
jaw : it has others proper, whereof there are three genuine, the 
coronalis, ſagittalis, and lambdoides ; the reſt ſpurious, called 
ſquammeſe, or temporales. See SUTURE, &c. 

This diviſion of the cranium into pieces by ſutures, is of good uſe, 
as it makes it leſs liable to break, gives paſſage to the membrancs 
which ſuſtain the pericranium, and affords vent to the matter of 
inſenſible perſpiration, See FRACTURE, &c. 
CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in manner of an elbow, only 
of a ſquare form; projecting out from an axis, or ſpindle ; and 
ſerving by its rotation, to raiſe, and fall the piſtons of engines for 
railing water, or the like. | 
CRANK, in the ſea language. — A ſhip is ſaid to be crank-/ided, when 
ſhe cannot bear her ſails, or can bear but ſmall fail for fear of 
overſetting. | | 
dhe is ſaid to be crank by the ground, when her floor is ſo narrow, 
that ſhe cannot be brought on ground without danger. 
CRAPE, a light tranſparent ſtuff, in manner of gauze ; made of 
raw ſilk, gummed and twiſted on the mill; wove without croſ- 
ſing, and much uſed in mourning. 
Crapes are either craped, i. e. criſped, or ſincoth the firſt double, 
expreſſing a cloſer mourning ; the latter ſingle, uſed for that leſs 
deep. Note, white is reſerved for young people, or thoſe devoted 
to virginity. 
The {ilk deſtined for the firſt is more twiſted than that for the 
ſecond ; it being the greater or leſs degree of twiſting, eſpecially 
of the warp, which produces the criſping given it when taken out 
of the loom, ſteeped in clear water, and rubbed with a piece of 
wax for the purpoſe, 
Crapes are all dyed raw. — The invention of this ſtuff came ori- 
ginally from Bologna: but the chief manufacture hereof is ſaid 
to be at Lyons, 
Hiſtory tells us, that S. Bathilda, queen of France, made a fine 
crape, crepa, of gold and ſilver, to lay over the body of S. Eloy. 
The Bollandiſts own they cannot find what this crepa was. Binet 
ſays, it was a frame to cover the body of the faint withal : but 
others, with reaſon, take it to be a tranſparent ſtuff, through 
which the body might be ſeen; and that this was the crepa whence 
our word crape was formed. 


z whence the name, | CRAPULA, a ſurfeit by over-cating and drinking. See SURFEIT, 


and PLENITUDE, 
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CRE 


CRASIS * of the Blhod, denotes a due temperament or conſtitution 
of that humour; wherein the ſeveral principles, viz. ſalt and oil, 
whereof it is compoſed, are found in their juſt proportion and pu- 
rity:—in contradiſtinction to dyſcraſy, which conſiſts in an im- 
proper mixture of the principles, or an unnatural ſtate of ſome 


of the ingredients thereof. 


* The word is Greek, zeaors, ſignifying mixture, temperament. 
The chief dyſcraſies the blood is ſuſceptible of, whence flow moſt 
of the diſcaſes of the body, are coagulation, diſſolution, oilyneſs, 
ſizyneſs, and faltneſs. See BLOOD; ſee alſo COAGULATION, &c. 
Crass, in grammar, is a figure, whereby two different letters are 


either contracted into one long letter, or a dipthong.— 


Such, e. gr. is opts for ce; and for annguz, Sc. wxus for 
gays ©, Cc. where rand e are contracted into :; e and à into n; 


and s and o into v. See Di#REs1s. 


CRASSAMENTUM, a term uſed by ſome anatomiſts, for the 
cruror of the blood; or that part which, upon ſtanding to cool, 
and ſeparate, forms the coagulum : — in oppoſition to the ſerum, 


or whey, wherein it ſwims, See CRUOR. 


Some authors have ſuppoſed the craſſumentum to be ſpecifically 
lighter than the ſerum; but Dr. Jurin ſhews the contrary from 


repeated experiments. See BLOOD. 


CRATER, cb, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 7; in Tycho's 
The order, names, longi- 


8; in the Britannic catalogue 11. 
tudes, latitudes, c. whereof are as follow. 


Names and Situations Longitude. Latitude] S 
of the Stars. | 'S | South. 02 
2 0 I 2 0 1 5 
That in the foot Ik 19 26 322 42 4714 3 
Preced. of 3 in the middle of the cup 22 23 50117 35 20] 4 
South. in the middle of the cup 25 5 5020 47 43] 4 
Preced, in the north part of the | 
circumference of the mouth $ 2155 59113 28 28] 4 
Middle of 3 in the middle of the cup 24 56 16119 39 22| 4 
p | 
Subſ. in north. circumf. of the mouth 23 9 2014 35 16] 6 
In the north. handle 24 16 26111 18 33] 4 
In the middle of the mouth 26 8 52] 14 13 32] 5 
In the ſouth. circumf. of the mouth 29 45 50118 17 29 4 
In the ſouth. handle 1 47 42116 4 n. 4 
10 
3 58 41017 52 59 56 


CRATER, in falconry, denotes a line on which hawksare faſtened 
CRAVEN, or CrRAvenrT, in our antient cuſtoms, a term of re- 


The law was that the victory ſhould be proclaimed, and the van- 


creant, amittere legem terre, i. e. become infamous. 


CRAYON, a general name for all coloured ſtones, earths, or other 


| chalk; black ones, of charcoal and black lead. Crayons of all 


CREAM, X the thickeſt and ſatteſt part of milk; being that where- 


CREAM of tartar, CREMOR fartari, in pharmacy, a preparation 


when reclaimed, See RECLAIM, 
proach uſed in trials by battel. See CoM BAT. 


quiſhed acknowledge his fault in the preſence of the people; or 
pronounce the word cravent in the name of recreantice, or cow- 
ardice, c. and, preſently, judgment to be given; and the re- 


Coke obſerves, that if the appellant join battle, and cry craven, | 
he is to loſe, liberam legem, If the appellee cry craven, he is to 
be hanged. See DuEL. 


minerals, uſed in deſigning, or painting in paſtel; whether they 
have been beaten and reduced to a paſte, or are uſed in their pri- 
mitive conſiſtence of a ſtone, after ſawing or cutting them into 


long narrow flips. See PORT-CRAION. | 
In this laſt manner are red crayons made, of blood-{tone, or red 


PR: 


other colours are compoſitions of earths reduced to paſte. See 
PENCIL, Sc. | 


of butter is made. See MILK and BUTTER. 
* The word is derived from the Latin cremor, which ſignifies the 


A thing is ſaid to be credible, which is : 

is certainly to be inferr'd either from 8. ws ings nof 
has the atteſtation of a truth Things which appear im and yet 
ly true, as the whiteneſs of ſnow, or that the what. mmediate. 
its parts, are not ſaid to be credible but evident. Thoſe _ al to 
we only give our aflent in vertue of ſome competent a he hich 
or teſtimony of others, are, by the ſchoolmen ſaid to ox ority, 
as Chriſt was incarnate, crucified, &c. See BeLiep credible, 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have a mathematical . 
tation of the credibility of human teſti mony. See C ker ue 

. 


CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of merchandizes 
or 


money, on the reputation of th 1: 
er. dee DEBT. 4 © probity and ſolvability of a deal- 


Letters of CREDIT, are thoſe given to perſons in whom a merchant 
7 


Sc. can truſt, to take money of his . 
a he ____ to need it. See Lary * abroad, in caſe 
REDIT is alſo uſed for the currency whi : 

in the publick, and among Plates mx 1. N er bills, have 
In this ſenſe, credit is ſaid to riſe, when in negotiatin th 

of a company, they are received and ſold at prices ns, —_ 
the ſtandard of their firſt creation. fark os 
Diſcreait is oppoſed to credit, and is uſed 


fall below par. See Parr. © Where money, bills, Et. 


CREDIT was alſo antiently a right which lords had over their vaſſals: 


conſiſting in this, that during a certain ti ; 
them to lend them money. g e per 
In this ſenſe, the duke of Brittany had credit duri 
eb his 5 . ee e thoſe of the biſhop of — * rs 
ſhop had the ſame credit or right among his ſub; 
of that prince, IM e eee and thoſe 
CREDITOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of money i 
SR? ; due, (i- 
ther by obligation iſe 55 
3 = gation, promiſe, or otherwiſe, See Dr BT, and 
The laws of the twelve tables, which were the foundati 
8 at 
Roman Juriſprudence, allowed the creditor to tear or ance ag 
or to pieces, in caſe he proved inſolvent. 
CREDITOR, in book-keeping. See BoOK-KEE PING. 
CREED, CREDO, a ſhort, or ſummary account of the chief arti- 
cles of the chriſtian faith; thus called from the firſt word thereof 
in Latin, credo, I believe. See SYMBOL. 
CREEK, part of a haven, where any thing is landed from the ſea 
See HARBOUR, | 
So many landing-places as there are in a harbour or port, ſo ma- 
ny creeks there are. Crompt. = 
CREMASTERS,* in anatomy, an epithet given two muſcles, o- 
therwiſe called /uſper/ores ; ſerving to raiſe, or draw up the teſti- 
cles. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 32. 
*The word comes from the Greek xps{euy ( /u/pendere) to ſuſ- 
pend, to hang. 
CRENATED leaves, a term uſed by botaniſts, for ſuch leaves of 
plants as are jagged, or notched. See LEAF. 
CRENELLE,“ mbattled, in heraldry, is when any honourable 
ordinary is dented, after the manner of battlements of a wall, 
Sce EMBATTELED, | | 
* The French word comes from cren, a notch, or interval; the 
Engliſh from its being a place of fighting, or battle. Upton, in 
Latin, calls this inbatallatum, a word forged from the Engliſh; 
but moſt others term it pinnatum, from pinna, a battlement. See 


BATTLEMENT. 
The origin hereof is, doubtleſs, from the figures of ſuch walls 


being given to warriors, either for having been the firſt at mount- 
ing, or the chief in defending them, | 
CREPITATION, that noiſe which ſome ſalts make over the fire 
in calcination; called alſo detonation, See DETONATIoN, and 
DECREPITATION. | 
CREPITUS 14pi, in natural hiſtory, a kind of fungus, popularly 
called p- ball. | : | 
Mr. Derham obſerves, that upon examining the powder thereof 
with a microſcope, he found the ſeeds to be fo many exceeding 


ſame thing; tho' in the lower Latin we find crema lactis. 


of tartar, otherwiſe called cry/tal of tartar. 


It is made by boiling tartar in water till it be diſſolved, and paſling 
the diſſolution through a ſtraining- bag: half the liquor being eva- | 
porated, the remainder is ſet in a cool place; where it ſhoots into 


cryſtals, part of it ſwimming a-top, in form of cream. — This lat- 
ter is properly the cream of tartar, the reſt cry/tal of tartar, both 
of the ſame nature and uſe. See CRYSTAL. 

Cream of tartar is reputed a great ſweetner of the blood; for 
which ſome take it in whey or water-gruel in the ſpring- time, to 
the quantity of half an ounce every morning, for three or four 
weeks. | : 

Its operation is by ſtool; and, by its ſaline particles, pretty much 
alſo by urine.—lt is generally mixed with lenitive electuacies, 
and other gentle catharticks, in nephritic and antivenereal caſes, 


where it often proves ſerviceable. 


- ſmall puff-balls, with round heads, and long, ſharp-pointed ſtalks; 
as if made on purpoſe to prick into the ground. 
The ſeeds are intermixed with much duſty matter, and become 
hurtful to the eyes, probably by their ſharp ſtalks pricking and 
wounding it. | | 
CREPUSCULUM, in aſtronomy, twilight; the time from the 
firſt dawn or appearance of the morning, to the riſing of the ſun; 
and again, between the ſetting of the ſun, and the laſt remains 
of day. See Day, RISING, SETTING, &c. i 
* Papias derives the word from creperus; which, he ſays, antient]y 
ſignified ancertain, doubtful, q. d. a dubious light. 
The crepuſeulum is uſually computed to begin and end when the 
ſun is about 18 degrees below the horizon. —lt is of longer dura- 
tion in the ſolſtices than in the equinoxes, longer in an oblique 
than in a right ſphere. - | : 
The crepuſcula are occaſioned by the ſuns rays refracted in our 


atmoſphere, and reflected from the particles thereof, to oe * 
the 


CREASE-TYLES. See the article TVI E. 


CREATION. 
Epocha of the CREATION. 


cially ſuch as are given to embaſſadors, pl 
ſent to foreign cou 


CREDIBILITY, a quality in objects whereby they become fit to 
be believed. See PROBABILITY and FAITH, | 


| RD 


„„ CGentsl. 
$ See the articles Erocna. 


CREDENTIALS, letters of credit and recommendation; eſpe- 
enipotentiaries, c. 


rts. See EMBASSADOR, c. 


For ſuppoſe an obſerver in O, (Tab. Afronomy, fig. 41. 
ſenſible horizon AB, and the ſun under the horizon in HR; 
and let the ray SE fall in the atmoſphere below the horizon. 
Since it paſſes out of a. rarer into a thicker medium, it WII be 
refracted, (ſee REFRACTI10N ;) and that towards the perpendicu- 
lar, i. e. towards the ſemidiameter CE. It will not, w 
proceed to T, but touching the earth in D, will fall upon 2 | 


CRE 5 CRE 


eg her ray | CREST, in armoury, the uppermoſt part of the defenſive at= 
the eaſtern _ - 93 erde, * We 4 mour of the —＋ riſing 3 the reſt, in manner of the 
beſides AU © les of the atmoſphere reflect the ſun's rays, (ſee comb or tuft of a cock; to ſuſtain the effort of very keen ſci- 
pat 2 and ſince the angle DA C is equal to CAO;| mitars, Sc. lt has its name from criſta, cock's comb.— Hence, 
no eflected in A will be carried to O, the place of the ſpe- alſo, | 
the rays 1 ho will therefore ſee the particle A ſhining in the ſen- CREsT, in heraldry, denotes the uppermoſt part of an armoury z 
-_ a —_ and conſequently the beginning of the morning cre- or that part riſing over the cask, or helmet. See Cask. 
1 


Next to the mantle, ſays Guillim, the cre/t or cognizance claims 
Due ſame manner might be ſhewn the refraction and re- my higheſt _ being be on the wi” 33 t 4 ne 
n . b . | 
; the evening cre- elmet; yet ſo, as to admit an interpoſition of ſome eſcrol, 
— of the ſun's rays in the atmolpnere, in the 5 wreath, chapeau, crown, &c. 
MI CULUMNT. 


ij | ulum, viz. the | The creſt of the arms of England, is a lion paſſant gardant, 

3 _— ——— the horizon, crowned with an imperial crown; that of France, a — 
_ ircular figure, exhibits the crepuſculum; in no wiſe, as he 4 See ARMS, Sc. : 
M 110 ſhew, owing to the refraction of the atmoſphere. n the antient turnaments, the cavaliers had plumes of feathers, 
The d thef the ſun below the horizon, at the beginning of the morning | eſpecially thoſe of oſtriches and herons, for their creſts; theſe 

: go 27% 45 or end of the evening one, is determined in the ſame tufts they called plumarts ; and were placed in tubes, on the tops 
rale as the arch of viſion; viz. by obſerving the moment of high caps, or bonnets. Some had their creſts of leather; o- 
_— the air firſt begins to ſhine in the morning crepuſculum, | thers of parchment, paſtboard, c. painted or varniſhed, to keep 
joe” that wherein it ceaſes in the evening; and finding the ſun's out the weather; others of ſteel, wood, Sc. on which were 
"l for that moment. ſometimes repreſented a member or ordinary of the coat ; as, an 
* found it 19 degrees; Tycho 17; Rothmannus 24; eagle, flower · de- lys, &c. but never any of thoſe called honour- 
Stevenius 18; Caflini 15?; Ricciolus, in the equinoxes in the] able ordinaries, as pale, feſſe, &c.— The creſſs were changeable at 
morning, 16, in the evening 20” 30; in the ſummer ſolſtice | pleaſure 4 * ee no other than as an arbitrary deviſe, or 
a l o 28's 1 ice 1 in ornament, oee SE. 
” wy pro owe D c Herodotus attributes the riſe of creſis to the Carians, who firſt 
Nor 4 we wonder at this difference among aſtronomers; the bore features on their casks, and painted figures on their buck- 
cauſe of the crepuſculum being inconſtant: for, if the exhalations lers; whence the Perſians called them cocks. 
in the atmoſphere be either more copious, or higher than ordina- The oldeſt of the heathen gods are ſaid to have wore creſts, even 
ry; the morning crepuſculum will begin ſooner, and the evening before arms were made of iron and ſteel.— Jupiter Ammon bore 
hold longer than ordinary: for the more copious the exhalations| à ram's head for his cet; Mars that of a lyon, or a tyger caſting 
are, the more rays will they reflect, conſequently the more | out fire at his mouth and noſtrils. Alexander the great wore for 
will they ſhine ; and the higher they are, the ſooner they will his creſt a ram's head, to inculcate that he was the ſon of Jupiter 
be illumined by the ſun. To this it may be added, that in a Ammon; Julius Cæſar ſometimes bore a {tar, to denote that he 
denſer air, the refraction is greater; and that not only the bright-| was deſcended from Venus; and ſometimes the head of a bull, 
neſs of the atmoſphere is variable, but alſo its height from the] or an elephant with his trunk; and ſometimes the wolf that 


earth. | ſackled Romulus and Remus. 

Hence, when the difference between the ſun's declination and the | The Chriſtians, in their firſt religious wars, were wont to wear 
depth of the equator is leſs than 18*, and does not, in effect, ex-| 4 crols darting forth rays, for their creſts, as well as on their 
ceed 152; the crepuſculum will continue the whole night. ſhiclds and banners, as Pr udentius informs us; 

The elevation of the pole PR, (fig. 42.) and the ſun's declination OS,, _— —Clypeorum inſgnia Chriſlus 

beins given, to find the beginning of the morning crepuſculum, or Scripſerat, ardebat ſummis crux addita criſtis. 


end of the evening. Since in the triangle PS Z the ſeveral ſides | The antient warriors bore cr2/ts to ſtrike terror in their enemies, 
are given, viz. PZ the complement of the elevation of the pole at the ſight of the ſpoils of animals they had killed ; or to give 
PR, and PS the complement of the declination OS, and S Z the] them the more formidable mien, by making them appear taller, 
- aggregate of the quadrant Z. D, and the ſun's depth DS, find the| &c.—Plutarch obſerves, that the cre% of Pyrrhus was a bunch 
angle ZPS, whoſe meaſure is the arch AO. See TRIANOGILE.] of feathers, with a ſtag's horns ; and Diodorus Siculus, that of 
Convert AO into ſolar time: thus have you the time elapſed | the kings of Egypt, lion's heads, bulls, or dragons, ; 
from the beginning of the morning crepuſculum, to noon, See] The crefts have given riſe to ſeveral fables : the antients, v. gr. 
Time. give Serapis the head of a ſpar-hawk ; this being the cre/? of 
To find the crepuſculum by the artificial globe. See GLOBE. that cavalier. Geryon they made a monſter with three heads, 
CRESCENT'\,* the new-moon, which, as it begins to recede from becauſe he bore a triple cre/t ; they feigned, that Proteus changed 
the ſun, ſhews a little rim of light, terminating in points, or | his form every moment, becauſe, being king of Egypt, he fre- 
horns, which are ſtill increaſing, till it become full, and round | quently changed his creſt; ſometimes bearing that of a lion, ſome- 


in the oppoſition. See Moo. | times of a dragon, &c. = 
*The word is Latin, cre/cens, formed from creſco, I grow, or in-| The cre? is efteemed a greater mark of nobility, than the ar- 
creaſe. 


moury, as being bore at tournaments ; to which none were ad- 


mitted, till they had given proof of their nobility. Sometimes it 
or decreaſe; but improperly : in regard the points or horns are| ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral branches of a family. It has ſer- 
then turned towards the weſt, whereas they look to the eaſt in| ved, on occaſion, as the diſtinguiſhing badge of factions. 
the juſt creſcent, Sometimes the creft is taken from the device; but more uſually 
CRESCENT, in heraldry, is a bearing in form of a half-moon.—The| is formed of ſome piece of the arms: thus, the emperor's creſt is 
Ottomans bear ſinople, a creſcent montant, argent, an eagle; that of Caſtile a caſtle, &c.—Families that exchange 
The creſcent is frequently uſed as a difference in coat-armour, to| arms, as have done the houſes of Brunſwic and Cologne, do not 
agua, cog it for that of a ſecond brother, or junior family. See change their ce; the firſt {till retain the horſe, and the latter 
IFFERENCE, | 


8 the mermaid. 
The figure of the creſcent is the Turkiſh ſymbol; or rather, it is CREsT, among carvers, an imagery, or carved work, to adorn 
that of the city Byzantium, which bore: this device from all anti- 


the head, or top of any thing; like our modern corniche, See 
quit); as appears from medals ſtruck in honour of Auguſtus, | Cornicus. 

Trajan, &c. . | CREST-FALLEN, is ſpoken of a horſe, when the upper part of 
The creſcent is ſometimes montant, i. e. its points look towards 


) n ö . the neck, on which the main grows, does not ſtand upright, but 
the top of the chief, which is its moſt ordinary repreſentation: | hangs either to one ſide, or the other. 


whence ſome contend, that the creſcent, abſolutely ſo called, im- | CRESTED fall. See the article STALK. 

plics that ſituation; though other authors blazon it mentant, when CREUX, a term in ſculpture, much uſed by the French; though 
the horns are towards the dexter- ſide of the eſcutcheon, when o- not yet, that we know of, naturalized among us: but the want 
thers call it incroiſſant. 


ö | of a word of equal import in Engliſh, as it has frequently put us 
Creſcents are ſaid to beadeſſed, when their backs or thickeſt parts . g 3 WIG 


n the! under a neceſſity of uſing this in the courſe of the preſent work; 
wt ns each other; their points looking to the fides| ſo it pleads ſtrongly for its admiſſion into our language. 
leld. 


C 5 : Creux originally ſignifies a hollow, cavity, or pit, out of which 

reſcent inverted, is that whoſe points look towards the bottom : | ſomething has been ſcooped, or dug: hence it is uſed to denote 
- turned creſcents are placed like thoſe adgſed; the difference is, | that kind of ſculpture, and graving, where the lines and figures 
that all their points look to the dexter-ſide of the ſhicld : — con- 


turned are cut, and formed within the face, or plane of the plate, or mat- 
6 eee on the contrary, look to the ſiniſter- ſide.— 22 ter engraven on, | 
Abeoking toads a 722% are contrary to the ach c, the points| In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to relievs ; where the lines and 
each other , 
: : ures are imbo ſe prominent above the face of the 
RESCENT 1s allo the name of a hg mboſled, and riſe p f 


military order, inſti . | 
tus of Anjou, king of Sicily, ry order, inſtituted by Rena- matter. See ENGRAVING, and SCULPTURE. 


Sc. in 1448; ſo called f th : ; 
badge, or ſymbol thereof, a creſcent of 9010 Wa 11 rom the] CREW, the company of ſailors belonging to a ſhip, boat, or other 
hat gave occaſion to this e 


veſſel. 
ſtabliſhment, was, that Renatus took 


The term is alſo uſed for the ſame figure of the moon in its wane, 


for his device creſcent, with the words „ The ſailors that are to work and manage a ſhip, are regulated 
Ex in creſcent, q. 


ſtile of Rebus, makes 


by the number of laſts it may carry; each laſt making two tun. 
ene merits praiſe, 


The crew of a Dutch ſhip, from 40 to 50 laſts, is ſeven ſailors 
and 
| ; 


d. by advancing in virtue, 


CRI 


and a ſwabber; from 50 to 60 laſts, the crew conſiſts of eight 
men and a ſwabber; and thus increaſes at the rate of one man 
for every 10 laſts; ſo that a ſhip of 100 laſts has 12 men, &c.— 
Engliſh and French crews, are uſually ſtronger than Dutch; but 
always in about the ſame proportion. 
In a ſhip, there are ſeveral particular crews, or gangs, as the 
boatſwain's crew, the carpenter's crew, the gunner's crew, &c. 
See GANG, Oe. ö 

CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, /fting; the act of ſeparating the fi- 
ner parts of a medicine, whether dry, or humid, from the groſſer; 
the latter by means of a pulping- ſieve, the former by a fine ſearce. 

CRIBROSUM o, or »s CRI BRITORME, in anatomy, a little bone 
at the top of the noſe, pierced like a ſieve, to let paſs ſeveral lit- 
tle fibres, ariſing from the mamillary productions, and termina- 


ting in the membrane that lines the cavity of the noſtrils: cal- 


led alſo os ethmoides. See ETHMOIDES. 
CRICOARYT ANOIDAUS, in anatomy, a name given two pair 
of muſcles, ſerving to open the larynx. See LARYNx. 
The cricoarytænoidæi are either poſterior, or lateral: the former 
are the firft pair of openers of the larynx ; the latter, the ſecond 
ir. 
The lateral have their origin in the edge of the lateral and ſupe- 
rior part of the cartilage cricoides, and are inſerted into the lateral 
and ſuperior part of the arytænoides. | 
The pgſterior have their origin in the poſterior and lower part of 
the cricoides: and hence the reaſon and etymology of the name 
is evident, See CRICOIDES. | 
CRICOIDEs, æ in anatomy, a cartilage of the larynx ; fo called, 
as being round, like a ring, and incompaſling the whole larynx. 


See LARYNX. 


* The word is formed from xp,, uſed by tranſpoſition for | 


xe e, circle, and et O, form. 

The crizoides is the ſecond cartilage of the larynx: it is narrow 
before, thick behind; and ſerves as a baſe to all the other cartila- 
ges; being, as it were, let into the thyroides. | 

It is by means of this, that the other cartilages are joined to the 
trachea ; on which account it is immoveable. 

CRICOTHYROIDAUS, in anatomy, a name given to the firſt 

pair of muſcles proper to the larynx. See Lak Nx. 
Their name is derived hence, that they have their origin in the 
lateral and anterior part of the cricoides; and are inſerted into the 
inferior part of the thyroides, —T heir uſe is to dilate the ſcuti- 
form cartilage. See CRIcoID ES, and THYROIDES. 

CRIME, X a breach, or tranſgreſſion of a law, or an action con- 
trary to the purport of a law, either natural or divine, civil, or 
eccleſiaſtick; to which a penalty is annexed. See Law, TRANs- 
GRESSION, c. | 

* The term crime includes in it the idea of a determination, and 
deſign formed to do an injury: it is derived from the Latin 
crimen, of the Greek xpiy@, jadico, J judge. 

The Romans diſtinguiſhed two kinds of crimes, viz. private, 
which only affected particular perſons ; the proſecution whereof 
was not allowed by the laws to any but thoſe intereſted therein ; 
as adultery, &c. and publick crimes ; the proſecution whereof was 
2828 to all perſons, though in no wiſe immediately inte- 
reſted. | 
With us, crimes are diſtinguiſhed into capital; as, treaſon, murder, 
robberies, &c. and common, as perjuries, & c. See CAPITAL. 
They are again divided into crimes cognizable by the king's 
Judges; as thoſe abovementioned : and ſuch as are only cogniza- 
ble in the ſpiritual courts, as ſimple fornication, &c. 


Quaſi CRIME. QUASI crime. 


Crimen falf, See the articles * 
CRIM SON, “ one of the ſeven red colours of the dyers. See RED, 
and Dying. | | 
*The word comes from the Arabic kermif, of kermes, red.— 
The Bollandiſts inſinuate, that crimſon comes from Cremona, 
and is uſed for cremonoir. See KERMEs, CoCHINEAL, Oe. 


The ſtuffs to be dyed in crimſon, after they have been cleared of 


their ſoap, and ſtrongly allumed, are put in a decoction of cochi- 
neal, each according to its colour. See PURPLE. 

CRINONES, in medicine, a ſort of worms, ſometimes found un- 
der the skin, in children; reſembling ſhort thick hairs, or briſtles, 
See Worms. | 
They are alſo called dracunculi, and comedones, from the Latin co- 
medere, to eat; by reaſon they prey on the ſubſtance of the 
child, or conſume its nouriſhment. See DRACUNCULI. 

CRISIS, in medicine, a change, or turn in acute diſeaſes ; wherein 
the morbifick matter is ſo altered, as determines the patient either 
for recovery or death. See CRITICAL, and HYPERCRIsIs. 

The cauſe of ſuch change is owing to the remaining vital force's 
being irritated by the matter of the diſeaſe ſo or fo conditioned ; 
1. . fit either to be evacuated, or tranſlated, or to kill. See Dis- 
EASE. . 

If the matter be diſpoſed for evacuation or tranſlation, but is not 
ſalubrious, it produces a change called a critical perturbation, or im- 


perfect criſis. 5 
If the change become ſenſible, they are called critical ſymptoms, 


or „ens of a criſis, either future or preſent. See S 
ee, the criſis are frequently confounded with thoſe 
ariſing from the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and the diſeaſe itſelf, or the 


matter of the diſeaſe ; whence the moſt unhappy conſequences. 
See SYMPTOM, | a 


The differences between criti, | . 
are, that the firſt proceed Pata 9 morbiſiek on 
the force of the diſeaſe; but the latter from the dag 10S Over 
rs over the vital faculty: that the firſt are recs b Prevail. 
feſt concoQion, but the latter are formed even in - 2 mani- 
the former happen about the critical times, but th I 1 
times of the diſeaſe, chiefly during its increaſe, See C So Nall 
The principal ſymptoms of an approaching erifie, are, ah RITIC AL, 
and about the critical time, a ſudden ſtupor, drouſin 0 Ugeſtion, 
delirium, anxiety, dyſpnœa, grief, redneſs, titillatior 3, Waking, 
heavineſs, darkneſs, light, ſpontaneous tears nauſe 1 Prickin "3 
3 of the lower lip, Cc. 1 22, tuft, 
e ſymptoms and effects of a preſent crif;s 2 
ones, a vomiting, Mia, 1 3 8 
bleeding at the noſe, hæmorrhoids, ſweat, abſceſſe = f pa, 
CRISTA rot parules, aphthz, &c, 1h ave bog 
gaili, in anatomy, an eminence in ; 
ethmoides, advancing within the cavity of 83 ” 2 
which is faſtened that part of the dura mater which dint e 
4. called falx. See BRAIN, n di des the 
t has its name from its figure, which reſe , 
comb.—]n adults, this penal appears of a er. phony - a cock's 
6 narium. See Nosk, and NosTRILs, e ſeptum 
RIST Z is alſo a term uſed by ſurgeons for certai 
creſcences ariſing about the 8 reſembling or os "nj 
22 M. Dionis ſays, are taken off either by ligature Neuer 5 
ation l 8 
e ag t When they have _ figures, they have 
CRISTA is alſo uſed for a crooked, twiſted, ſpi : 5 
middle of the ſpine of the omoplata. See eee 1 
CRITERIUM, 5 ae ION, a rule or ſtandard, whereby to 
compare propoſitions and opinions, in or ; . 
truth or falſhood, See Tree 5 1 
The doctrine of criteria, and the characters and rules ther 
m_ the firſt part of the Epicurean philoſophy, See "prin 
CRITHOMANCY,# a kind of divination, performed by canſi 
dering the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in ſacrifice : and 
the meal ſtrewed over the victims to be killed. : 
* Hence, in regard they ordinarily uſed barley-meal in theſe cere. 
monies, this kind of divination was called crithomancy ; from x6- 
In, barley, and uevran, divination. : F 
CRITICAL days, ſymptoms, &c. are certain days, and ſymptoms, 
uſually ariſing in the cpurſe of acute diſeaſes, as fevers, ſmall- 
pox, Sc. which indicate the patient's ſtate, and determine him 
either to recover or grow worſe. See CR1s1s. 
* The word comes from the Greek xpiyw, judico, J judge. 
The criſes have been frequently obſerved to happen on the ſeventh, 
fourteenth, or twentieth day ; whence thoſe are denominated 
critical days, 
For the theory of critical days, it may be obſerved, that the conco- 
ion of any morbifick matter, and the humour to be ſecerned, is 
nothing elſe but a change thereof into ſuch a due magnitude, or 
ſmallneſs, as it may be carried by the circulating blood along the 
canals, and excerned by veſſels deſtined for that purpoſe. But if 
the morbifick matter cannot be reduced to ſuch a magnitude or 
ſmallneſs as may correſpond to the orifices of the ſecretory veſſel; 
then either an abſceſs or a hæmorrhage will follow, if a criſis be 
begun; for which reaſon, abſceſſes, &c. are accounted leſs perfect 
criſes. But, that the morbifick matter may be reduced to a due 
magnitude, or ſmallneſs, and its wiſhed-for diſcharge take place, 
there is required a conſiderable time, if the quantity of matter be 
large; that is, if the diſtemper be great and ſevere : and ſince 
there are a great many cauſes, and thoſe very conſtant, which 
may occaſion the blood, and offending humours therein, to be of 
a different fluidity in the inhabitants of different climates it is 
impoſſible but that different ſpaces of time ſhould be required for 
the finiſhing concoction: which makes it impoſſible to determine 


the critical days in one climate, from what they are found to be in 


another. | = 
The cauſes of real critical days, that is, ſuch on which happens the 


laſt concoction of the morbifick matter, which is always attended 
with its expulſion, are all thoſe things which occaſion the hu: 
mours to become of ſuch a certain magnitude or minuteneſ;,and 
of a greater or leſſer coheſion; but with any given power, bodies 
unequally large, or unequally cohering, cannot be concocted in an 
equal time: wherefore, it is to be found by the obſervations made 
by all nations among themſelves, which are the uſual cauſcs and 
conditions of thoſe diſeaſes, which require a certain number of 
days to finiſh ſuch a concoction in. : 
CRITICISM, the art of judging concerning 
tings. See JUDGMENT. | 
— 5 criticiſm more amply, the art of judging of a hiſtory, 
or a work of genius, with the various incidents there met with, 


their ſtyle, and authors. | | : 
On which footing M. le Clerc ſeems to have given 2 defective 
the art of entering 


idea of criticiſm, when he defines it ſimply the art ot ent > 
into the meaning of antient authors, and of making a juſt diſcern 


ment of their genuine works, f 
We may diſtinguiſh divers forts, or branches of this art: a8, 


Philoſophical CR1T1cisM, or the art of judging of opinions and hy- 
potheſes in philoſophy. + ES Thabs- 


diſcourſe and wri- 


CRO © 


Political CRITICT $M, the art of Judging of the means of __ 


and preſerving 
But the ordinary uſe of the word is reſtrained to 
Literary CRITICISM, which, however, is of 


ments, charters, interpolated paſlages, Te. 


- 


The other parts of &terary criticiſm, are, the art of judging of 


works of genius, their excellencies and defects. We have al 


Grammatical CriTicisM, or the art of interpreting and go neee 


che words and meanings of an author, 


antiques, which conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing genuine 
. Aer taſte and ſpirit found among them, ac- 
cording to the different people, the different oountry, and the 
different times wherein they were ſtruck; the diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween what is caſt and what ſtruck; What has been retouched, 
and repaired or added, from hat is really antique ; the genuine 
from the ſpurious, &c, and to decypher and explain them, &c. | 


See ANTIQUE, c. 


4 CRITICISM, in genetal, is that employed in eccleſiaſtical 
3 the hiſtory of the church, the works of the fathers, CR 


| councils, lives of the ſaints, Sc. but more particularly what con- 
cerns the books of the holy ſcriptures, and the canon thereof. 
Ariſtotle, if we believe Halicarnaſſeus, is the firſt inventor of the 
art of criticiſm. Ariſtarchus, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus himſelf, 

Varro and Longinus, diſtinguiſhed themſelves therein in their 
days. Among the Chriſtians, Dionyſius Alexandrinus, Heſy- 
chius, Euſebius, S. Jerom, and Theodoret, were the greateſt ma- 
ſters in this art. The decree of pope Gelaſius about the apocry- 
phal books, required a good ſhare of criticim. 
But the critical art fell with the other arts; and lay unknown 
till the time of Charlemaign, when it was re- eſtabliſned under 
him and his ſons.— The care which the religious Ciſtercians took 
to correct the manuſcripts of the bible, ſhew that the rules of cri- 
ticiſm were not entirely unknown in the eleventh century. The 
works of Johannes Sarisburienſis, Euſtathius, and Tzetzes, make 
it evident, it was cultivated in the twelfth, —The manuſcripts of 
the bible corrected by the Dominicans of Paris, and the doors 
of the Sorbonne in the thirteenth, ſhew it was ſubſiſting then. 


In the following ages it was ſtill cultivated with more earneftneſs; | 


eſpecially in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, when all the 
world made it their ſtudy, | 
From the whole, it follows, that criticiſm does, indeed, ſuppoſe an 
uncommon ſtock of knowledge of · the ſubject whereon it is em- 
ployed : but that criticiſm, itſelf, is nothing elſe but good ſenſe 
perfected by grammar and logick. See GRAMMAR, and GRam- 
MARIAN. 11 HG Mi 
CROCHES, among hunters, the little buds about the top of a deer's 
* horns. See HEAD. | 
CROCI, among botaniſts, the apices, or ſmall knobs on the tops 
of flowers. See APICES. | N | 
CROCIA, a biſhop's or abbot's croſier, or paſtoral ſtaff. See CRo- 
SIER. 
CROCODILE, CrocopiLus, in rhetorick, a captious and ſophi- 
ſtical kind of argumentation ; contrived to ſeduce the unwary, 
and draw them ſpeciouſly into a ſnare, See SoPHIsM. 


It has its name, crocodile, from the following occaſion, invented | 


by the poets.— A poor woman begging a crocodile that had caught 
her ſon walking by the river-fide, to ſpare and reſtore him; was 
anſwered, that he would reſtore, provided ſhe would give a true 
anſwer to a queſtion he ſhould propoſe : the queſtion was, Will 7 
reftore thy ſon, or not? to this the poor woman, ſuſpecting a de- 
ceit, ſorrowfully anſwered, Thou wilt not : and demanded to have 
him reſtored, becauſe ſhe had anſwered truly. Thou lieſt, ſays 
the crocodile, for if I reſtore him thou haſt not anſwered truly: I 
cannot therefore reſtore him, without making thy anſwer falſe. 
See DILEMMA. 
Under this head may be reduced the propoſitions called mentientes, 
or inſolubiles; which deſtroy themſelves. Such is that of the Cre- 
tan poet; omnes ad unum Cretenſes ſemper mentiuntur: all the 
Cretans, to a man, always lie. Either, then, the poet lies, when 
he aſſerts that the Cretans all lie; or the Cretans do not all lie. 
CROCOMAGMA, in pharmacy, a name given by ſome to tro- 
ches compoſed of ſaffron, myrrh, red roſes, ſtarch, and gum ara- 


bic: thus called from the Greek xpor@, on, and , 
the refuſe of any thing ſqueezed. tf « wv 

CROCUS, a term uſed for ſaffron, See Sa r FROx. 

Crocus, in chymiſtry, 'is a name given to ſeveral d 


| ifferent prepa- 
: rations; from their red, or faffron colour. As 


; art of judging of facts: a branch of critici/m, whi 
2 * only — — alſo the diſcernment of the real 
"ks of an author, the real author of a work, the genuine read- 
Mats the art of diſcovering ſuppoſititious monu- 


| CRO 


White hot, between two rolls of brimſtone; in which caſe, the 
iron melts, and runs down into a veſlel of water below; which 
ſome call mars cum fulphure preparatus. Others have other pre- 

. Lemery endeavours to ſhew, that iron taken in ſubſtance, is 
much more falutary and efficacious than when thus prepared; 
the proceſs tending to ſtrip it of its oily part, wherein its chief vir- 
tue reſides; leaving nothing behind but the mere ferruginous part. 
See CHALYBEAT. Jovi 

Crocus martis aftringens, binding ſaffron of iron, is a preparation of 
iron filings; — they are Fic Hed # their more ſaline parts 

by waſhing them five or ſix times in ſtrong vinegar, and calci- 

ning them five or ſix haurs. 

Crocus metallrum, a kind of impure, opake, glaſs of antimony, 
of a liver colour; hence frequently called wer of antimony; made 
by firing equal parts of powder of antimony and-ſalt-petre, well 

mixed in an iron mortar, covered with a tile. See ANTIMONY. 
This is kindled by dropping in a coal of fire; upon which a great 

_ detonation enſues; and the mortar is ſtruck, to make the matter 
fall to the bottom. The ſhining part is the crocus, or liver, which 

is to be ſeparated from the droſs, and reſerved for ule. 

Its chief uſe is in making the vinum emeticum, or benedictum, 

by infuſing an ounce or two of the crocus powdered, in a quart of 

wine for 24 hours. See WINE and EMETIC. 
OFT,“ CrorFTuM, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling-houſe, 
either for paſture or tillage. | 
* Poſſunt etiam difti monachi de eiſdem mariſcis verſus occidentem ja- 
centibus pro ſe & hominibus ſuis, includere croftos, five pratum 
| ſuxta pantem ſpecialiter quantum illis placuerit. __ 
In ſome antient deeds, crufta occurs as the Latin word for a croft ; 
but cum toftis & croſtis is more frequent. Croft is tranſlated in Ab- 
bo floriacenſis, by predium, a farm. 


CROISADE, CabzADE, or Ca uz Apo, a holy war, or an expe- 


dition againſt infidels and hereticks; particularly againſt the 
Turks, for the recovery of Paleſtine, See CRolsEs, PiLGR 1M, 


BY - 7 


People antiently flocked on theſe croiſades out of devotion ; the 
Pope's bulls, and the preaching of the prieſts of thoſe days, ma- 
king it appear a point of conſcience. Hence ſeveral orders of 
knighthood took their riſe. See KNIGHT, T EMPLARs, &c. 

Thoſe who meant to go on this errand, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by croſſes of different colours, wore on their clothes; and were 
thence called croiſes: the Engliſh wore them white; the French, 
red ; the Flemiſh, green ; the Germans, black ; and the Italians, 
yellow. See CRolsEs. 15 

They reckon eight croiſades for the conqueſt of the holy land: 
the firſt undertaken in 1095, at the council of Clermont; the 


: ſecond in 1144, under Louis VII, the third in 1188, by Henry II. 
of England, and Philip Auguſtus of France; the fourth in 1195, 


by pope Celeſtin III. and the emperor Henry VI. the fifth publiſh- 


ed in 1198, by order of Innocent III. wherein the French, Ger- 


mans, and Venetians engaged ; the ſixth under the ſame pope, be- 
gan tumultuarily, in 1213, and ended in the rout of the Chri- 
ſtians; the ſeventh reſolved at the council of Lyons in 1245, un- 
dertaken by S. Louis; the eighth, which was the ſecond of 8. 


Louis, and the laſt of all, in 1268. 


It is faid, it was the Ciſtercian monks who firſt projected the 


- croiſades ; Philip Auguſtus ſollicited the execution thereof with 


the holy ſee; and Innocent III. raiſed the firſt ſtandard of the 
croſs, It was the council of Clermont who ordered that they 
who embarked herein ſhould bear the croſs in their banner; and 
that thoſe who entered themſelves into the fervice, ſhould alſo 
wear it on their clothes. 
The abbot Juſtiniani makes an order of knighthood of the croiſes, 
who ſerved in the croiſades. See KNIGHT, ORDER, . 
Towards the middle of the twelfth century, there was alſo a 
croiſade of the Saxons, againſt the pagans of the north; wherein 
the archbiſhop of Magdeburg, the biſhops of Halberſtadt, Mun- 
ſter, Mersburgh, Brandenburgh, &c. with ſeveral lay-lords em- 
barked.—And towards the beginning of the ſame century, under 
the pontificate of Innocent, there was alſo a craiſade undertaken 


againſt the Albigenſes ; who were become powerful in Languedoc, 
Sc. See ALBIGENSES. | 


CROBES, or CRo1zEs, in our antient cuſtoms, pilgrims bound 


for the holy land, or who had already been there; ſo called from 


a badge which they wore on their garments; repreſenting a croſs. 
See CROISADE. | 1222 | 


The word croiſes is alſo extended to the knights of S. John of 


Jeruſalem, created for the defence and protection of pilgrims ; 
and all thoſe of the nobility, gentry, &c. who in the reigns of 
king Henry II. Richard I. Henry III. and Edward I. were cruce 


ſenati, i. e. dedicated themſelves to the wars, for the recovery of 


e holy land. See Crotsape. 


ROCUS martis, A preparation of iron ; which is of two kinds, ax CROlSIERS, Cn UCIGERI, or croſsbearers, a religious order, or 


_ martis aperiens, and crocus martis aftringens, See SAFFRON 
mars, | ; | | * ö 


Crocus martis aperiens, opening ſaffron of mars, is a repara i 
N | tion of 
iron plates, made by firſt waſhing them, than apoting them to 

the dew, till they have contracted a ruſt; which ruſt is ſcraped | 

_ 1 for more. — Mans, and ApERI ENS. 

prepare it eining iron filings, with weight | 

F 1 8 ngs, with an equal weight 


congregation of regular canons, | 
There are three orders which have, or do ſtill bear this name: 
os in Italy ; another in the Lo- countries; and a third in Bo- 
in e . LA 

The firſt pretend to be derived from S. Clet; and add, that S. 
Quiriacus the Jew, who ſhewed 8. Helena the place of the true 
cCroſs, and was afterwards converted, reformed them, All we 
know for certain, is, that they ſubſiſted in Italy before Alexander 


called. See CANON. 


clapping a bar of iron, red, — 
Vor. I. | 


i 


III. mounted the throne; for that pontiff, Aying from Frede- 
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CR O 


tick Barbaroſſa, found an aſylum in the monaſteries of the croi- 


fiers, which he afterwards, in 1169, took under his protection, 
giving them the rule of S. Auguſtin, Ce. | 5 
They were confirmed by Pius V. but the diſcipline being much 
relaxed, they were ſuppreſſed in 1656, by Alexander Tis 
Matt. Paris ſays, that the croiſſert, bearing ſtaffs with croſſes at 
the end, came into England in 1244, and preſented themſelves be- 
fore a ſynod held by the biſhop of Rocheſter, demanding to be 
admitted, 
Dodſworth and Dugdale mention two monaſteries of this order in 
England, the one at London, the other at Ryegate ; the firſt 
founded in 1245, the latter in 1298: ſome add a third at Ox- 
ford, where they were received in 1349. M. Allemand ſays, 
there were fourteen monaſteries of croſs-bearers in England; ad- 
ding, that they came from Italy ; thoſe of the Low-countries diſ- 
owning them, | 
The crojfiers of the Low- countries and France, were founded in 
1211, by Theodore de Celles ſon of Boſon, who having ſerved 
in a croifade in Paleſtine, in 1188, and there found ſome of the 


croifiers inſtituted by S8. Clet, conceived a deſign of inſtituting | 


another congregation in his own country. This is certain, that 
Theodore, in his return from Paleſtine, engaged himſelf in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and went in quality of miſſionary to the croi- 
fade againſt the Albigenſes: and that at his return in 1211, the 
biſhop of Liege gave him the church of 8. Thibault near Huy; 
where, with four companions, he laid the foundation of his or- 
der; which was confirmed by Innocent III. and Honorius III. 
Theodore ſent his religious to Tholouſe, to join thoſe of S. Do- 
minic, and combat the Albigenſes; and the congregation multi- 
plied in France. The popes have endeavoured to bring the croi- 
ſiers of Italy under thoſe of Flanders. 
The croifiers, or port-croix with a far, in Bohemia, derive their 
origin from S. Quiriacus, and ſay they came from Paleſtine into 
Europe, where they embraced the rule of S. Auguſtine, and built 
monaſteries. They add, that S. Agnes of Bohemia, to diſtinguiſh 


them from other croijſſers, obtained of Innocent IV. to add a ſtar, 


to their habit. But the ſtory of S. Quiriacus has no foundation; 
and it was Agnes herſelf, daughter of Primiſlas king of Bohemia, 
who inſtituted the order at Prague, in 12.34. —They are very nu- 
merous ; and have, now, two generals. 

CROISSANTE, in heraldry. Croix croiſſanté is a croſs creſcent- 
ed; that is, having a creſcent, or half-moon, fixed on each end 
thereof. See CRoss. 

CROOEED tyles. See the article TVI E. 

CROSETTES, in architecture, the returns in the corners of 
chambranles, or door-caſes, or window-frames ; called alſo ears, 
elbows, ancones, eee &c. See Ax cox, PROTHYRIs, c. 

CROSIER, or CROZ IER, ſbepberd's crook; a ſymbol of paſtoral 

authority, conſiſting of a gold or ſilver ſtaff, crooked a- top, car- 
ried occaſionally before biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand 
when they give ſolemn benedictions. See B1sHoP, and ABsSr. 
At one end it is crooked, at the other pointed; expreſſed in the 
verſe :==Iurva trabit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles. 1 7 
The cuſtom of bearing a paſtoral ſtaff before biſhops is very an- 
tient, as appears from the life of S. Cæſarea of Arles, who lived 
about the year 500. Among the Greeks, none but the patriarchs 
had a right to the cro/jer. See PATRIARCH. 
The crofiers were at firſt no more than ſimple wooden ſtaves, in 
form of a T, uſed to reſt and bear upon: by degrees they were 
made longer; andatlengtharrived at the form we now ſee them of, 
Regular abbots are allowed to officiate with a mitre and a creſier. 
See ABBoT, and MITRE. 

CRosIER, in aſtronomy, four ſtars, in form of a croſs; by help 
whereof, thoſe who fail in the ſouthern hemiſphere find the an- 
tarctick pole. See STAR, and CONSTELLATION. 

CROSS,* Crux, a ſort of inſtrument, compoſed of two pieces of 
wood, traverſing and cutting each other, ordinarily at right an- 

les. 


* Pezron derives the word crux, from the celtic craug, and croas ; 


_ though, perhaps, crovg and croas might with as much juſtice be 


derived from crux. 
The croſ was uſed among the antients, as a puniſhment for ma- 
lefactors and flaves; and was planted at ſeveral places, in terrorem, 


as our gallows, Sc. 
Sozomen obſerves, that it was Conſtantine who by law firſt abo- 


liſhed the puniſhment of the cr9/5; which had obtained among 


the Romans till his time. 
As to crucifixion, or the manner wherein the puniſbment of the 


croſs was effected, the criticks, both antient and modern, are ex- 
ceedingly divided: the points in diſpute, are, Whether the cri- 
minal was faſtened with three nails, or with four ; whether the 
feet were immediately faſtened to the croſs, or whether they reſt- 
ed on a little piece of wood, in manner of a ſtep or reſt, T1ype ; 


-whether the cro/5 was planted in the earth before the patient was | 


nailed on, faſtening him afterwards by means of a ſcaffold raiſed 


of the height of the place where the feet were to he nailed ; or | 


whether he was nailed ere the cr9/5 was raiſed or planted, as the 
- painters repreſent it; or laſtly, whether the patient was faſtened 
quite naked, or covered : þ 
by the crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt ! | 
Invention of the CRoss, Inventio Crucis, 


ueſtions that have all been occaſioned 


; . : : a cr05 
an antient feaſt, ſolemnized | high cr9/s; a croſs rayonnant, or caſting out rays of glory w 


on the third of May, in memory of S. Helena's (the mother of 


. Conſtantine) finding the true cr/5 of Chriſt deep in the ground, | 


v aw 
- 


CR 
on mount Calvary; where ſhe erected a chur 
tion of part of it: the reſt being brought to — 3 
in the church of the holy cr of Jer uſalem. See F EA a 
Theodoret mentions the finding of three croſſes 2 4 4% 
Chriſt, and thoſe of the two thieves; and that they dit 8 Jeſu 
between them by means of a ſick woman, who was i — iate] 
—_ id EY the true croſs. REY 
The place is ſaid to have been pointed out to her hy ** 
then a Jew, afterwards 3 and none cog - — 
Exaltation of the Cxoss, an antient feaſt, held on the fou 
September, in memory of this, that Heraclius reſtored Pan il 
Calvary the true cr9/5, which had been carried off 3 K 
before, by Coſroes king of Perſia, upon his taking —_ 
6 wan "0.1 emperor Phocas. See Exa.TATION, . 
Ross-BE ARE R, port-croix, crucyger, in the 
chaplain of an archbiſhop, fy primate, ron _ a maorh, the 
him on ſolemn occaſions. See PRI MATE, Ge. ne 
The pope has the cro/s borne before him every where; a patri 
arch any where out of Rome; primates, metropolitans, and th 
who have a right to the pallium, throughout their reſpeQive j 3 
riſdictions. See PALLIUM, PATRIARCH, Se. _— 
Gregory XI. forbad all patriarchs and prelates to have it bore i 
preſence of cardinals.—A prelate bears a fmgle craſs, a pat ey 
a double croſs, and the pope a triple one on their arms TOAD 
Order of the CRoss, or CRO ISA DE, an order of ladies inſtituted in 
1668, by the empreſs Eleonora de Gonzagua, wife of the e 5 
ror Leopold; on occaſion of the miraculous recovery of a le . 
golden cro/s, wherein were incloſed two pieces of the trys 
out of the aſhes of part of the palace, It ſeems, the lg 
burnt the caſe wherein it was incloſed, and melted the cryſtal ; 
yet the wood remained untouched, See REL ck, MY 
CRoss, in botany, is uſed to expreſs the arrangement of the petala 
ſermi. See PLANT, 


of certain flowers; called plantæ flore crui 
20 LOWER, | | 
e flowers are not to have either more or leſs than ; 
and their calyx only to conſiſt of four pieces. 2 — 
rally becomes a fruit called /iligua. See 81 LIQUA, 1 
Cx oss, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordinary compoſed of 
four-fold lines; whereof two are perpendicular, and the other 
two tranſverſe ; for ſo we muſt conceive of them, though they 
be not drawn throughout, but meet by couples, in four right an- 
gles, near the feſs-point of the eſcutcheon. See OrDinNaxy. 
The content of a cr is not always the ſame: for when it is not 
Fee er _— _— IG, it has only the fifth part of 
e field; but if it x it muſt contain 
thereof. See CRoss EL Er. . 5 | wy _ wn 
This bearing was fitſt beſtowed on ſuch as had performed, or at 
leaſt undertaken, ſome ſervice for Chriſt, and the chriſtian pro- 
feſſion; and is held, by divers, the moſt honourable charge in all 
heraldry, What brought it into ſuch frequent uſe, was the an- 
tient expeditions into the holy land ; and the holy war pilgrims, 
after their pilgrimage, taking the cro/s for their cognizance ; and 
the enſign of that war being the cro/s. See CRoIsaDE. 
In thoſe wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St. Andrew's 
croſs. The French a croſ argent; the Engliſh a croſs or; the 
Germans fable ; the Italians azure; the Spaniards gules. See 
St. ANDREW's Croſs. | 
St. George's croſs, or the red croſs, in a field argent, is now the 
ſtandard of England ; that faint being the reputed patron of this 
nation, | 
Guillim enumerates thirty-nine different ſorts of eraſes uſed in 
heraldry, the ſeveral names whereof here follow; the deſcriptions 
are to be looked for under their proper articles. —A croſs voided, 
a croſs wavy-voided, a croſs patee fimbriated, a croſs patee fitched 
on the foot, a cro/5 patee on three parts and fitched on the fourth, 
a croſs engrailed, a croſs patonee, a croſs flory, a croſs patonee void. 
ed, a creſo avelane, a croſs patee lambeaux, a croſs furchee, a croſs 
croſlet, a croſs croſlet fitchee at the point, a croſs bottonee, a crys 
pommee, a cro/5 urdee, a croſs degraded fitchee, a croſs potent, 2 * 
craſs potent fitched, a croſs calvary, a croſs croſlet ſet in degrees, 
a croſs patriarchal, a croſs anchored, a croſs molinee, a , 
clechee, a croſs flory, or fleurdeliſee, a croſs double fitchee, a 
croſs a-ſeize points, a croſs milrinee, a croſs raguled, a 5 pointed 


voided, a croſs pall, a tau or 8. Anthony's ce, a croſs voided and 
couped, a croſs couped pierced, a — molinee pierced lozenge- 
ways, a croſs molinee quarter-pierced, a ſaltier, or 8. Andrew's 
croſs, which will be diſtinctiy ſpoken of under that denomina- 


tion ; and ly de- 


ſo all the others may be found more particular 


ſcribed under the names of their ſeveral differences. 
Colombiere makes ſeventy- two diſtinct ſort of 7 of which 
we ſhall only mention thoſe that differ from ſuch as have been 


ioned i ly, which is only one 95 
mentioned above; as, a Croix remply, wil | 11 3 


charged with another: a cro/s party, that is, one ) 
colour; and the other of a wi a croſs quartered, that 15, the 
oppoſite quarters of ſeveral colours: a cro/s of five pieces, ar 5 
of ſo many colours: a crys mouſſue, and abaiſee; a cr9fs bar B 
a-croſs croiflantee, or creſcented, that is, having a creſcent 


each end: a croſs forked of three points; 2 c des — 


| pieces; a croſs reſſercelee; a croſs pointed; a cre/s ee 5 


ſur-ankered; a cro/5 ankered with ſnakes heads; à C ofs 
of Malta; a 9/5 of the Holy Ghoſt; a cr9/5 forked like A 


TR0O 


3 ; | eight points; a croſs bourdon- | An antient, in Pauſanias, ſays, that Hercules did not kill the 
— — rn — A 0 A croſs in- birds of the lake Stymphalus, bot that he drove them away by 


: 140 laying on cotala, On this footing, the crotalum muſt be ex- 
clining; 2 croſs pater noſtree, that is, made of beads ; 3 p nA 2 footing, a 
: a cro/5 with four ſteps to every arm; Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention to the Sicilians ; 


bled of ſix pleces ſet together; a double | cent motions and geſtures that accompany it. 


a croſs rounded ; a . an balfz n eres eſtoilce, or ſtar ways; and forbids the uſe thereof to the Chriſtians, becauſe of the inde- 


3 t in pieces and diſmembered ; a CROTAPHITES, a muſcle of the lower jaw, ſerving to draw 
oy gli ln pals Geng in kale, of the twocontraty colours | itdownwards,—fts fibres ſpring ſeverally from the bones of the 
2 field t a chevron ſurmounted by an half croſs: four tails of | forehead, the ſinciput, ſphenoides, and temporale; which meet- 


d 
2 

5 
* 


pointing in the centre: the croſs or ſword of S. James: croſs po- corone, into which they are inſerted, See MAxILLA. 


tence cramponnee on the dexter upper arm, and a potence about 


the middle of the ſhaft. 
Theſe are the various croſſes we find in the aforeſaid authors 


which ſome may think too many, as not being all uſed in Eng- 


; time marked thus| equal to half a minim, and double a quaver. 


land: but heraldry extends to all countries; and all terms uſed See NoTE, and CHARACTER. 


require to be explained. 


It is not eaſy to conceive how this character comes by the name 


is it only in croſſes that the variety is ſo great; the like is| crotchet: the word is apparently borrowed from the French crochet, 
— aide hearings and a be bs lions, and the] of croc, a crook or hook, uſed by them for what we call the 9 
parts of them ; whereof the ſame Colombiere gives us no lefs| ver, or half crotchet; by reaſon of the additional ſtroke at bottom, 
than ninety-ſix varieties. Leigh mentions but forty-ſix ſeveral | which gives it an appearance of a crook. See QUAYER. 


- Sylvanus Morgan, twenty-ſix ; Upton, thirty; Johannes : . 
h . 3 3 it 1 needleſs to] A dot added to the crotchet, thus | increaſes its time by half; 


de Bado Aureo, twelve ; and 
mention, | 


Upton owns he dares not preſume to aſcertain all the various | that is, makes it equal to a crotchet and an half, or to three qua- 


croſſes uſed in arms, for that they are at preſent almoſt innume- 
rable: and therefore he only takes notice of ſuch as he had ſeen 
uſed in his own time. 
Cxoss, in ſurveying, or, the ſurveying CRoss, is an inſtrument 
conſiſting of a braſs circle, divided into four equal parts, by two 
lines cutting each other in the centre: at each extremity of ei- 
ther line is fixed a fight, perpendicularly over the lines ; with 
holes below each ſlit, for the better diſcovery of diſtant objects. 
The crofs is mounted on a ſtaff, or ſtand, for uſe. Sometimes, 
inſtead of four ſights there are eight.—The ſurveying croſs is but 
little known or uſed among us; abroad it is of more account: 
the manner of applying it is as follows, | | 
Suppoſe the field AB CDE, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 24.) required 
to be ſurveyed : plant poles at all the angles; meaſure the line 
AC, and the perpendiculars let fall from the angles to the line: 
take down the dimenſions of each. Now, to find the point F, | 
plant poles at pleaſure in the line A C, and the foot of the inſtru- 
ment in the ſame line, in ſuch manner, as that through two of | 
the oppoſite ſights you may obſerve two of the ſtaffs ; and thro' 
the other two, the ſtaff E. If in this ſtation E be not viſible, 
remove the inſtrument backwards or forwards, till the lines AF, 
EF make a right angle in F; by which means, the plot of the 
triangle AFE will be had. After the ſame manner is the point 
H found, where the perpendicular D H falls; whoſe length, to- 


gether with that of HF, is meaſured, to have the plot of the | 


trapezium EFH D. 
Again, meaſure HC, making a right angle with H D, and the 
plot of the triangle DH C will be had. All that now remains, 
is to find the point G, where the perpendicular BG falls: which 
being found after the ſame manner as the reſt, we have the plot 
of the whole field A, B, C, D, E. The area whereof, is had by 
adding the triangles and trapeziums together. See Ax EA; fee al- 
_ foSuRverinG, CHAIN, PLAiN-TABLE, &c. 
CRoss multiplication, a method of multiplying feet and inches, by 
feet and inches, or the like; ſo called, becauſe the members are 


vers. See TIME. N | 
CROTCHET, in printing, denotes a ſort of line, ſometimes ſtrait, 
ſometimes waved; but always turned up at each extreme; ſerving 
to bind or link together ſeveral articles, that are to be read toge- 
ther, ere proceed to the ſubdiviſions, placed aſide of them 
with imilar or ſmaller crotchets ; much uſed in genealogies, ana- 
lytical tables, &c. for facilitating the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of 
any ſubject, | 

CROTCHETsS are alſo uſed for two oppoſite characters, ſerving to in- 
cloſe what we call a parentheſis, or any other part of a diſcourſe, 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the work; ſometimes in this 
form [] and ſometimes in this (). See CHARACTER. 


faſtening hold, and grappling with the enemies veſſel, in an en- 
gagement. 32 8 8 
The name crow, or raven, corvus, was antiently given to ſeveral 
machines of war, uſed in the defence of places: one invented by 
Diades; another by the Tyrians, mentioned by Q. Curtius; a- 
nother by Cn. Ovilius. | 
Vitruvius calls the firſt the demoliſhing crow, corvus demolitor, and 
alſo depredator: others called it the ' crane, grus.—Polybius de- 
ſcribes another invented by C. Duillius uſed againſt the Cartha- 
inian fleet. : 
hey were all a kind of grappling-hooks; ſerving to drag things 
towards the engineer. That deſcribed by Qu. Curtius was 
thrown out of a baliſta. | 
CRow's-BILL, an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons, in their opera- 
tions; eſpecially for the drawing bullets and other foreign bodies 
out of wounds,—[t has its name from its figure. 
Crow's-Feer, in the military art, are irons with four points, each 
three or four inches long; ſo that which way ſoever they fall, 
one point will be uppermoſt, See CALTROP. 


CRow's-FEerT, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes, or lines, ſometimes ſix, 


eight, or ten, reeved through the dead man's eye: of little uſe 
further than to make a ſhew of ſmall rigging. 


multiplied cro/5-wiſe. See the method under MULTIPLICATIOn. | CROWN, corona, a mark of regal dignity; being an ornament 


Cxos, in dialling. See the article DIAL. 
CRoss batteries, in war, See BATTERY. 
CROSS-grained fff, in joinery. Wood is ſaid to be cro/5-grained, 
when a bough or branch has ſhot out of it: for, the grain of the 
branch ſhooting forward, runs athwart that of the trunk. See 
Knor, &c. | | 
In wood well grown this defect is ſcarce perceivable, except in 
working; but in deal-boards theſe boughs make knots.—If the 
bough grew up with the young trunk, inſtead of a knot is found |. 
a curling in the fluff; very ſenſible under the plane. 
CRoss-sTA FF, a mathematical inſtrument, otherwiſe called the 
re-flaff. See its deſcription and uſe under FokksrArr. 
OSSELET, little croſs, a diminutive of croſs, uſed in heraldry, 
where we frequently ſee the ſhield covered with croſſelets ; alſo 
fefſes, or other honourable ordinaries, charged or accompanied 
oe * 1 See CRoss. ; 
rolles themſelves frequent! inate i a8 i ; 
— ee requently terminate in craſſelets: as in Tab 


CROTALUM, an antient kind of caſtagnetta, or muſical in- 


2 found on medals, in the hands of the prieſts of Cybele. 
Cox vBANTES. 


he crotalum differed from the /j/irum; though authors frequent! 
er- the I It erer. of two little braf ch _ 
ch were int and in ftriki 
— LR See Sobre, 2M 220 * 
was lometimes alſo made of a reed ſplit lengthwiſe ; one part 
whereof * ſtruck againſt the other: and kk made a 1 | 
mewhat like that of a crane's bill, they called that bird crora- 


wore on the head by kings and ſovereigns, as a ſymbol of their 
authority, See KING, &c. 

In the remoteſt antiquity, the crown was only given to Gods: 
Pliny fays, that Bacchus was the firſt who uſed it: Pherecydes, 
cited by Tertullian de Corona, ſays Saturn: Diodorus aſcribes it 
to Jupiter, after his victory over the Titans. Q. Fabius Pictor 
attributes the invention to Janus; adding, that it was an orna- 
ment he uſed in ſacrificing: Leo the Egyptian ſays, it was Iſis 
who firſt wore a crown; and that it conſiſted of ears of corn, the 
uſe whereof ſhe firſt taught men. 25 

In this, moſt authors agree, that the crown, origigally, was ra- 
ther a religious than a civil ornament; rather one of the pontifi- 
calia, than the regalia: that it only became common to kings, as 
the antient kings were prieſts as well as princes; and that the 
modern princes are entitled to it, in their eccleſiaſtical capacity 
rather than their temporal. See KING, c. 

The firſt crowns were no more than a bandelet, or headband, 
drawn round the head, and tied behind; as we ftill ſee it repre- 
ſented on 'medals, around the heads of Jupiter, the Ptolemies, 
and the kings of Syria. | | 
Afterwards they conſiſted of two bandelets; by degrees they took 
branches of trees of divers kinds: at length they added flowers ; 
inſomuch that Tertullian de corona, aſſures us, (fromClaudius Sa- 
turninus, who had wrote expreſly on the ſubject) there was not 
any plant whereof crowns had not been made, Fry 
The woods and groves were ſearched, to find different crowns for 


the ſeveral deities: thus, on medals, we find Jupiter's crown of 


iftria, player on crotala. 


flowers, more frequently of laurel; Juno's of the vine; that of 
Bacchus, the vine with grapes, vine-leaves, and branches of ivy, 


with 


ing, and as it were centering under the os jugale, whence alſo 
this muſcle receives ſome fibres, they proceed to the proceſfus 


CROTCHET, in muſick, one of the notes, or characters of 


CROW, in the ſea language, a machine with an iron hook, for 


ä with flowers. and berries: thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, and the river+ | 


by the prieſts in ſacrificing, and by kings and emperors ; but alſo 


_ clude, that biſhops had likewiſe antiently their crowns. 


The Engliſb crown is adorned with four croſſes, in the manner of 


a croſs. | 
The French croꝛun is a circle of eight flower-de-luces, incompaſſed 


The Spaniſh crown is adorned with large indented leaves, covered 
with diadems, bordering on a globe, ſurmounted with a croſs. 


of gold, raiſed with prows and poops of ſhips ; given to the cap- 


The ſeventh the corona ob/idionalis, or graminea, made of graſs 


yy 


Father Daniel ſays, that 8. Louis ranſomed the crown, of thorns 


- of Conſtantinople, for an immenſe ſum of money; and tranſ- 


buted as rewards of military atchievements.— The oval crown was 
the firſt, made of myrtle; and was beſtowed on generals who had 
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gods, of bulruſhes: that of Apollo, ſometimes of laurel, ſome- 


times of ruſhes; that of Saturn, new figs; that of Hercules, pop- 


lar; that of Pan, pine or alder; that of Lucina, dittany; that 
of the Horz, the fruits proper to each ſeaſon; that of the Graces, 
olive-branches, as well as that of Minerva; that of Venus, ro- 


| ſes: of Ceres, ears of corn, as well as that of Iſis: that of the 


Lares, myrtle or rofemary, &c. See GARLAND. 
Crawns were not only uſed on the ſtatues and images of the Gods, 


5 altars, temples, doors of houſes, ſacred veſſels, victims, ſhips, 


| | # | | 
The agonothetæ crowned thoſe who were victors in the ſolemn 


mes, warriors, c. See OLYMPIC, Cc. 


- 


rom ſome paſſages in Euſebius Cæſarienſis, ſome authors con- 


The Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, ſtill ſeen on me- 
dals; viz. a crown of lawrel, a radiating crown, a crown adorn- 
ed with pearls and precious ſtones; the fourth a kind of bonnet, 
or cap, ſomething like the mortier. | 

The firſt was that ordinarily uſed from the time of Julius Czfar : 
the right of bearing it was granted him by the ſenate; ſome ſay, 
on account of his baldneſs: and afterwards continued to his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Juſtinian was the firſt who took that of the bonnet- kind. 


The papal crown, is compoſed of a cap or tiara, and a triple crown | 


incompaſſing it; having two pendants, like the biſhop's mitres: 
theſe three crotuns repreſent the pretended triple capacity of the 


pope, viz. as high prieſt, ſupreme judge, and ſole legiſlator of | 


the chriſtians, See T1ARA, and PAPAL. 5 | 
The imperial crown is a bonnet or tiara, with a ſemi-circle of gold, 
ſupporting a globe, with a croſs a-top. | | 


thoſe of Malta; between which are flower-de-luces. It is co- 
vered with four diadems, which meet at a little globe ſupporting 
| 


with fix diadems; bearing a-top a double flower-de-luce, which 
is the creſt of France. 


Among the Romans, there were various kinds of crowns, diſtri- 


been victorious over ſlaves or enemies unworthy of the Roman 
valour, and who were entitled to the honours of the leſler tri- 
umph, called vation. See OvAriox. | 

The ſecond was the naval or re/tral crown, conſiſting of a circle 


tain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier who firſt jumped a-board, 
an enemy's ſhip. See RosTRAL, and NavaL. | 

The third called vallaris, or caftren/is, was alſo a circle of gold, 
raiſed with piles or palliſades; given him who firſt leaped into the 
enemy's camp, or forced the palliſades. See VALLAR. 

The fourth, called mural crown, was a circle of gold, indented 
or embatteled ; given him who firſt mounted the wall of a place 
beſieged, and there lodged a ſtandard: this crown we alſo find 
given, on. medals, to the particular genii and guardians of pro- 
vinces and places. See MURAL. | 

The fifth, the civic crown; made of a branch of green oak: given 
to him who had ſaved the life of a citizen in a battle or aſſault. 
See CI vIc. 3 

The ſixth was the triumphal crown, made of branches of laurel, 
given to a general who had gained a battle, or conquered a pro- 
vince. This was afterwards made of gold. See TRIUMPH. 


or herbs found on the ground; given to generals who had deli- 
vered a Roman army beſieged by the enemy, and obliged him to 
decamp. Sce OBSIDIONALIS. 

The eighth was alſo a crown of laurel, given by the Greeks to 
their athletz; and by the Romans, to thoſe who had negotiated, 
or confirmed a peace with an enemy: this was the leaſt eſteemed. 
Beſides theſe, in antiquity, we meet with radial crowns, given 
to princes at their tranſlation among the gods; whether before 
or after their death. Cafaubon ſays, this fort of crawn was pe- 
culiar to deities; yet, it is certain Nero took it in his life-time. 
Athletic crowns, were deſtined to crown victors at the publick 

ames. See ATHLETA, GYMNASTICKS, Oc. 


of our Saviour, which had been pawned by Baldwin, emperor 


ported it with great ceremony to France: where it is ſtill kept 
in the holy chapel. The author of the hiſtory of S. Louis, adds, 
that the thorns were ſtill green in his days. Some writers from 
Clemens Alexandrinus, hold that it was made of bramble, ex 
rubo; others of black-thorn, ex rhamno; others of white thorn. 
Thoſe who ſee it in the chapel, take it to be the juncus marinus. 
Galiot derives the word corona, whence crown, from the Latin 
cornu, horn; becauſe the antient crowns were pointed in manner 
of horns; which were antiently, both by Jews and Gentiles, 
eſteemed as marks of power, ſtrength, authority, and empire, 


1 f . 
| * 


ty: and accordin gly, bern and 5 

preſſed by the ſame word,” RL ANY ex: 

Ch. Faſchal has wrote expreſly de ct Raudelot in his hig, 
entf Baudelot in his hiſtory 


of Ptolemy Auletes has a 
hdd uf d Ann 
a curious diflertation on. erewnsz and Schmeizell, Cange give th 
Roel Cn of royal cromniß Both antient and maden 2, 4 
al CRown. | 3 REST 
Electoral CRown. 8 See the articles Eier pl 3 


CROWN, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is uſed for the cl. 
r K the cl 
which is the mark, or character ack IS 
| A * | ker of the Romiſh eccleliaſticks, Se. 
This is a little circle of hair, ſhaved off fran 4. 
head ; more or leſs broad, | according oF og * * 15 of the 
received. That of a mere clerk is the ſm 1.5 - wig orders 
| 75 e dee ORDER, E 85 "S | of prieſts 
1 he clerical crown, was antiently a round lift of hair 
around the head, repreſenting etc . Mey ſhaved off 
ble in ſeveral antient ſtatues, &c, The religious of n. 
and 8. Francis ſtill retain it. e , Wet - Dominic 
CROWN, in commerce, is a general name for coins . | 


and domeſtick, of or near the value „ gd ch foreign 
0 ARE, and Cory. 5 * ave ſhillings ſterling, See 
n its limited ſenſe, crown is only applicable t 
liſh coin which bears the name, l = which 1 e to ſi 
Engliſh pence, or five ſhillings; or to five livres 16 ſols 7 ixty 
money. — But, in its extenſive ſenſe, it takes in ſeveral * 
the French ecu, which we call the French crown, ſtruck "pe? ” 
for ſixty ſols, or three livres; alſo the patagon, dollar Fe 41 
rix-dollar, and piaſtre or piece of eight. See Dol LAR | _ 
6 TOON, e PiECEFeigbt, &c. e 
-ROWN, in architecture, denotes the uppermoſt member 
corniche: rf ue 2 EY of the 
1 10 called alſo . and ene See Corona, and Lan- 
Crown, in aſtronomy, is a name given to two conſtellati 
1 J r ellations; 
one called Jeptentrionalis, the other meridienalis, See — 
Crown, or CoRONET, in heraldry, is uſed for the repreſentation 
of that ornament, in the mantling of an armoury; to expreſs the 
. of the perſon who bears it. 5 
The crawn here is of more antiquity even then the helmet; 
was uſed as a ſymbol of victory 0 pray | 8 8 
Radiated, or pointed CRo xs, are thoſe of the antient emperors 
Which had twelve points; repreſenting, as ſome will have it, 


Popular Eng- 


* 


the twelve months of the year. TR 

Pearled, or flowered Crowns, thoſe with pearls, or leaves of 

ſmallage, parſley, &:. Such were antiently almoſt all crown;, 
even thoſe. of ſovereign princes: though they were not uſed in 
their armouries, till about 200 years ag. . 

Crown, in geometry, a plane ring included between two parallel 
or concentric peripheries, of unequal circles; generated by the 
motion of ſome part of a right line round a centre, the movins 
part not being contiguous to the centre. 1 x 
The area of this is had, by multiplying its-breadthby the length 
of the middle periphery: for a ſeries of terms in arithmetick pro- 


; that is, the ſum of the firſt and laf 


I 2 i 2 | 
multiplied by half the number of terms, the middle element muſt 


be ==; wherefore, that multiplied by the breadth or ſum of 
the two terms will give the crown. | | 
Crown-OFFI1CE, a court or office under the kings-bench, fo cal- 
led, becauſe the crown is more immediately concerned in what 
is therein tranſacted. See CRown,  _ | 
Though none of the officers under the lord chief juſtice of the 
| king's-bench, are employed in ſummoning a parliament; yet, 
many of them have buſineſs in other matters, during the ſitting 
of the parliament: as, in caſes of error, &c. but more eſpecially 
on trials of peers; wherein the clerk of the crown is chief manager. 
He has likewiſe, out of parliament, all indictments in the crown, 
informations, recognizances; and a multitude of other buſinch 
runs through his hands, as the writings of all pleadings, declara- 
tions, and other os upon records: but the executive part 


greſſion being 2 x 


is left to his ſecondary or deputy. 


Clertef the CowW NV. CCLERK, 
Pleas of the CROWN. dee th anices$ Pra | | 
Officers of the CROWN. _ ©COFFICER. | 


Crown-GLass, denotes the fineſt ſort of window glaßß. See GLASS. 
CRowN-GRAFTING, See the article ENGRAFTING — 
CrRown-Posr, in architecture, a poſt which in ſome buildings 
ſtands upright in the middle, between two principal rafters; 2 
from which Dore oy ſtruts or braces to the middle 9 = 
It is otherwiſe called a &img-prece, or jaggle- piece. 0sT. 
CRown-WHEEL of @ 3 is the —— wheel next the balance, 
or that drives the balance. See WATd m. 
CrRown-woRK, in fortification, an outwork running into b 
field; deſigned to keep off the enemy, gain ſame hill, or mo 
tageous poſt, and wry 1 hg works of the place,. ab. 
Fortif. fig. 21. lit. de alſo OT WOoR x. 
| ns bs he conſiſts of two rows at the extremes 


Hence, in the holy ſcripture, horns are uſed for the regal digni- 


= 


and an entire baſtion in the middle, with curtines. _ 


CRU 


CROWNED horn-work, is a horn-work with a crown-work before 


j N-WORK. | 

ING, in architecture, is underſtood, in the neral, 
any thing that terminates, or finiſhes a member or 
See CROWN, and CoRONA. 


oration. 


of 


niche, a pediment, a croteria, Ec. are called creumints. 
* pos 0 Tha, alfo, the abacus is faid to crown the | 
capital; and thus any member or moulding is ſaid to be crowned, 
. it has a fillet over it; and a niche 1s crowned, when 1t 1s 


covered with a capital, See MoULDING, Ni1cHE, &c. 
CROUPADE, in the 


out, or ſhewing his ſnoes. 
CROUPER, or CRUPPER, See CRU PER. 
CROZIERED abbots. See the article ABBOT: 
CRUCIAL inc: 
fcthy parts, in form of a croſs. 


UCIBLE,* a little veſſel, ordinarily of earth, ſometimes iron, 

9 any handle; wherein chymiſts, coiners, goldſmiths, gla- 

ziers, and other artificers, uſe to meltand calcine gold, filver, or o- 

ther metals whereon they work. See Fus10N,CALCINATION,Oc. 

* The word is formed from the French creuſet, which ſignifies the 
ſame: Du Cange derives this further from 1 which in 


the lower Latin, ſignifies a little drinking veſſe 


Earthen crucibles are made of potters- clay, with ſtone potſherds 
pounded and ſifted: they are of various ſizes, but generally of the 
ſame form, which reſembles that of an inverted cone, or pyramid. 
It is theſe are chiefly uſed in coinage, as being the only ones in 
which gold will melt kindly. Iron crucibles are in form of little 
buckets without handles, made of iron well forged and hammer- 


ed: in theſe they melt ſilver, copper, &c. 


There are earthen crucibles that hold from 800 to 24 or 2500 


ounces; but thoſe ordinarily uſed are but of 800. 
The iron ones are larger; ſome holding ten thouſand ounces : 
theſe are not taken off the furnaces when the plates are to be run, 
but the metal is laden out with an iron ladle. It is a rule never to 
put as much metal in the crucible as it will hold. See Col xIxNG. 
The crucibles uſed by goldſmiths and founders, are like thoſe uſed 
in coinage : thoſe of chymiſts, &c. are of all ſizes, according to 
the quantity and quality of the metal to be put in them. 


anage, a leap, higher than the corvet, 
wherein the fore and Hind parts of the horſe keep an equal height; 
his legs being truſſed under his belly, without ſtretching them 


„in chirurgery, an inciſion, or cut into ſome 


CRY 


CRUPPER,* is uſed by ſome for the hind part of a horſe, com- 


prehended between the place of the ſaddle and the tail, 


* * word is formed from the French crouppe, which ſignifies the 
ame. | 


CRURA clitoridis, in anatomy. Between the corpora nervoſa of the 


clitoris, runs a ſeptum, or membranous partition, from the glans 

to its divarication at the os pubis ; dividing the clitoris into two 

oh canon the crura of the clitorit. See Tab. Anatomy, (Splanch) 
. 13. lit. b b. 


T heſe are three times as long as the ordinary trunk of the clitoris 
itſelf, See CLITOR1s, 


CRURA of the medulla oblongata, are two of the four roots whence 
the medulla oblongata ſprings, in the brain. See Brain. 

The crura are the larger roots; the two ſmaller are called pedun- 
culi, See MEDULLA oblongata. 

CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the large artery and 

vein of the thigh. See THIGH. 

The crural artery ariſes from the iliac artery; or rather, it is the 
iliac itſelf, under another name; being called crural, from the 
place of its entrance into the thigh. See Tab. Anatomy, (An- 


griol) fig. I. n. 69. ö 
t 


conveys blood through all the part, by means of a great num- 


ber of branches diſſeminated through its ſubſtance. 

The crural vein is formed of fix other veins, viz. the great and 

little ſciatica, the muſcula, the poplitea, the ſural, and the ſa- 

phena. SeeSAPHENA, c. | 

CRURAL nerves. See the article NERVE. | 

CRURAUS,*® in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from the fore part of 
the thigh-bone, between the leſſer and great trochanter, and ly- 

ing cloſe upon the bone, joins its tendon with three others, which 

all together make one broad tendon, that paſſes over the patella, - 

and is inſerted into the little tuberoſity on the upper and fore part 

of the tibia, Its uſe is to extend the leg. See Tab. Anatomy, 

(Myol.) fig. 2. n. 40. | 


It is called cruræus, as being faſtened to the thigh-bone in the 


ſame manner as the brachizus to the arm. 


CRUS, among anatomiſts, denotes all that part of the body which 
reaches from the buttocks to the toes; and is divided into thigh, 

leg, and foot. See each in its place, THIOGH, &c. 

CRUSCA, an Italian term, ſignifying bran, or what remains of 


CRUCIFIX, a croſs, whereon the body of Jeſus Chriſt is faſtened 


CRUCIFIXION, an antient form of execution ; by faſt 


CRUCIFORM flowers. See the article FLOWER. 
CRUCIS experimentum. See the article EXPERIMENTUM. 
CRUDE, ſomething that has not paſſed the fire, or has not had 


in effigy ; much uſed by the Romaniſts in their churches, and o- 


ther places, to recognize the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, and direct 
their prayers to; See CRoss. 


There are ſome chapters wherein Jeſus Chriſt is the firſt canon, 
and the income of the canonry goes to the ſubſiſtence of the crucifix. 


ening the 
criminal to an erected croſs. See CRoss. 


the degree of coction, i. e. of heat, requiſite to prepare it for 


meal after the flower has been ſifted out. It is only in uſe among 


us to denote that celebrated academy called della cruſca, eſtabliſhed 


See ACADEMY. 


The academy tobk its name from its office, and the end propoſed 
by it; which is, to refine the language, and as it were to ſeparate 
it from the bran. Accordingly, its device is a ſieve, and its mottc, 
11 pigghel fior ne coglie ; that is, It gathers the fineſt finwer thereof. 

In the hall or apartment where the academy meets, M. Monco- 
nis informs us, every thing bears alluſion to the name and device: 
the ſeats are in form of a baker's basket ; their backs like a ſho- 


vel for moving of corn: the cuſhions of grey ſattin in form of 


ſacks, or wallets; and the branches where the lights are placed, 


at Florence, for purifying and perfecting the Tuſcan language. 


CruDE ſugar. See the article SUGAR. : 
CRUDE antimony, is that which comes immediately from the mines, 


In medicine, CRUDE humours are thoſe which want of that prepa- 


CRUDITY, ſometimes denotes that tate of a diſeaſe, wherein the 


D. or maturation. See DIGEsT10N, ConCocT10N, 6c. 


. fro, to ſail up and down for guard of the ſeas, c. 


a term uſed by anatomiſts for the red globules of the blood; | CRUZADO, or Coils AE, an expedition to the holy land. See 
in contradiſtinction to CROISADE. 


Some authors, Dr. Keill and Dr. Woodward for inſtance, ſup-|CRVZADo, in commerce, is a Portugueze coin, ſtruck under Al- 


eating, or ſome other uſe. See CoCTION. 
Crude, or raw ſilk, is that which has not been put in boiling wa- 
ter, to unwind it from off the cod; nor boiled in water and ſoap, 
to fit it for dying. See SILK. | 


without any preparation. See ANTIMONY. 


ration and elaboration which they ordinarily receive from a tho- 
rough digeſtion. See CRupiTy. 


he retainers to the doctrine of trituration, hold that the crudity | 


of the humours only conſiſts in this; that they are not broke and 


comminuted ſo much as they ſhould be by the ordinary action of 
the ſtomach. See TRITURATION. 


morbifick matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, coheſion, mobility, or 
inaCtivity, as creates or increaſes the diſeaſe. See Disk Ask. 
The crudity is diſcovered, 1. From the diſcaſe's continuing its 
degree of ſtrength, or increaſing. 2. From a continual increaſe 
of ſymptoms, 3*. From a diſorderly exerciſe of the functions. 
4*. But chiefly from a fault in the quantity or quality of the 
humours ; both thoſe ſtill circulating, and thoſe ſecreted ; as of 
ſweat, tears, mucus of the noſe, ſaliva, ſputum, the bile, urine, 
ichor, pus, blood, menſes, lochia, milk, aphthæ, &c. 

That ſtate of the diſeaſe, wherein the crude matter is ch 


— rendered leſs peccant, and laudable, is called digeſtion, conco- 


4 


ISE, from the German truis, a- croſs, ſignifies to croſs to 


the limpid or ſerous part. See BLood, 


y* 5 2 Vid, and Ax T ERV. 


ol theſe globules replete with an elaſtick aura, Or air; and on 
this principle account for ſome of 


the phænomena of the animal 


Sconomy; particularly muſcular motion, c. But Dr. Jurin has 
ition. See MUscULAR motion. 

in the veins; in 

in the arteries, which he calls ſan- 


verturned that ſuppo 


anhelmont uſes the word f. 
contradiſtinction to the blood in n 


likewiſe reſemble ſacks. 


The vocabulary della cruſca is an excellent Italian dictionary, 
compoſed by this academy. See VOCABULARY. | 
CRUSTA vita, in anatomy, the fourth tunic, or coat of the 
ſtomach. See SToMAcn. 

On the inner ſurface of this coat, are ſeen innumerable villi or fi- 
brillæ, riſing every where perpendicularly from it; which ſome 
will have to ſerve for nothing but a defenſative to the ſtomach, to 
preſerve it from acrimonious humours: but Dr. Drake rather 
takes them to be excretory ducts to the ſubjacent glands; which 
ſome authors would have to be that now exploded thing a paren- 
chyma ; but which are, indeed, the organs by which moſt of that 
humour which is diſcharged into the ſtomach, is ſeparated ; and 
theſe villi the immediate channels through which it is conveyed. 


CRUSTACEOUS fþes, in natural hiſtory, are thoſe covered with 


Ec. 


| 


ſhells conſiſting of ſeveral pieces, or ſcales; as thoſe of crabs, lob- 
ſters, &c. See Fin. 

Theſe are uſually ſofter than the ſhells of the teſtaceous kind, 
which conſiſt of a ſingle piece, uſually much thicker and ſtronger 
than the former; ſuch as thoſe of the oyſter, ſcallop, cockle, 


See SHELL, TESTACEOUsS, c. 


Dr. Woodward obſerves, in his natural hiſtory, that of all the 
ſhells and nautili found in beds of all the different matters dug out 
of the earth, there are ſcarce any of the cruſtaceous kind: the 
reaſon he gives for it is, that theſe being much lighter than the 
reſt, muſt have floated on the ſurface at the time of the deluge, 
when all the ftrata were formed ; and there have corrupted and 
periſhed. See DELUGE. e | 
CRUX herrings. See the article HERRIxC. 


phonſus Ve about the year 1457, at the time when pope Calixtus 
ſent thither the bull for a croiſade, againſt the infidels. See Coty. 

It had its name from a croſs, which it bears on one fide ; the 
arms of Portugal being on the other. A cruzade is of the value 

of 40 French ſols, or upwards of 25. 104. ſterl. See Sor. 

CRY. See the article Hu, CLAMoR, Haro, c. 


2Fff CRYPTA,* 


CRYPT,“ a ſubterraneous cell, or vault ; eſpecially under a 
1 for the interment of particular families, or perſons. See 
OMB. 
»The word is formed of the Greek xpunw, ab/condo, I hide; 
whence xgunTh, crypta. 
S. Ciampini, deſcribing the outſide of the Vatican, ſpeaks of the 
cryptæ of St. Andrew, St. Paul, &c. See CATACOMB. 
Vitruvius uſes the word crypta for a part of a building, anſwering 
nearly to our cellar; Juvenal, for a chaca, 
Hence, CrxvyyTo-PorTicvs, a ſubterraneous place, arched, or 
vaulted; uſed as an underwork, or paſſage in old walls. The ſame 
is alſo uſed for the decoration at the entry of a grotto. See 
GRor ro. | 
CryPTA, is alſo uſed by ſome of our antient writers, for a chapel, 
or oratory under ground, 1 
CRYPTOGRAPHY,* the art of ſecret writing, or writing in ci- 
pher. See CI HER, and DECIPHERING. | 
he word is compounded of xpuz]w, I hide; and yeape, J deſcribe. 
CRYSTAL,“ in natural hiſtory, a kind of foſfil, tranſparent 
ſtone, white, like a diamond, but much inferior thereto in luſtre 
and hardneſs; uſed for vaſes, urns, mirrors, &c. 
* The word comes from the Greek zovraaaC@, glacies; formed of 
Af, frigus, and ce, concreſco, becauſe of its reſembling ice. 
The antients were but little acquainted with the nature of cry- 
Hal: Pliny ſpeaks of it as hardened, petrified water, which was 


CRYSTAL of tartar emetic, is when it is charged with the ſul 
u 


thoſe of nitre, which, and ables ; thoſe of vitri 
drangular, and ſhining, do fare e Sreen, qua- 


CRYSTAL, or cream of tartar, is tartar Purified and diſſolyed 3m 
5 


| again coagulated in form of cry/tals. See TARTAR 
5 


prepare it, they boil tartar in water, skim ; ; 
when cool, there are formed little r ny ſtrain it; 
edges, as alſo a pellicle, or cream ſwimming — Mal at the 
The cream and cry/als were antientl 8 be d 
but are now found the ſame thing. See CR RAM 5 
Cry/tal of tartar is eſteemed purgative, and aperitive ; EN 
hydropical and aſthmatical caſes, and intermitting "i $ oper in 


2 


nt; 


CRYSTAL of tartar chalybeated, is when it is impregnated With th 
c 
py . 


moſt diſſoluble parts of iron. See CRALYBEA 


phu- 


reous parts of antimony, to render it vomitive. See Emer 
IC. 


CRYSTAL mineral, called alſo mineral anodyne, and fal prunella. 
5 18 


ſalt· petre prepared with ſulphur ; thus: 

petre in a erucible, and ſet that in a "Radon plow * 8 
petre is in fuſion, add, at ſeveral times, two drachms of q _ 
ſulphur. After the flame is over, invert the crucible Bras 5 
or copper baſon: and it is then ſal prunella, which bein dit . 
again in water, and ſhot into cry/als, becomes cry/tal wml * 
This is eſteemed good againſt the ſquinancy, whence its _ ; 
fal prunella; pruna, or prunella, expreſſing that diſeaſe See p. o_ 
NELLA, . 5 


the popular opinion of thoſe days; but experience has ſhewn us | CRYSTATLS of ſilver, or luna, denotes filver, penetrated and red ed 
| uc 


the contrary : for by a chymical analyſis, inſtead of reſolving 
into water, it yields nothing but a calx, earth, and ſalts. 

For the places where it is found, Pliny adds, that he has ſeen it 

dug from off the higheſt and rougheſt rocks of the Alps; whence, 


roi N of ſalts, by the pointed acids of ſpirit of nitre. See 
It is uſed for making eſchars, by applying it to any part: it; 
ſo of uſe internally, in dropſies, and diſcaſcs of 8 25 


doubtleſs, its name of rock-cry/tal, - It is ſometimes alſo found in | CRVYSTALS of mars, called alſo ſalt, or vitriol of mars; is iron x 
# L e- 


| brooks and rivers, but not formed there; only waſhed down thi- 
ther from off the mountains by the violent rains. 


duced into ſalts by an acid liquor; uſed in diſ : 
obſtructions. See Mars. "quOr 5 utecd in diſeaſes ariſing from 


Several mountains of Europe, and ſome of Aſia, produce roc#-cry- |CrysTALSs of Venus, called alſo vitriol of Venus; is copper reduced 


Hal: if we may believe the French relation of Madagaſcar, that 
iſland yields more than all the world beſide. See Roc k. 


into the form of vitriol by ſpirit of nitre; ve ſt; 
uſed to eat off proud fleſh. See Vir RIOT. e 


Its perfection conſiſts in its luſtre and tranſparency; that with and CRYSTAL, is a tranſparent fiſſile ſtone, brought from Iceland; 


ſtraws, duſt, clouds, Ec. is little valued, It is frequently found 
hexagonal ; the edges inimitably fine and accurate. 
It is cut or engraved in the ſame manner, with the fame inſtru- 
ments, and by the ſame workmen as diamonds, See DI1amonD, 
and ENGRAvING. | : 
Cry/al is of ſome uſe in medicine, being reputed an aſtringent; 
and as ſuch uſed in diarrhæas and dyſenteries: it is alſo uſed to in- 
creaſe the milk of nurſes; and, further, is eſteemed a good anti- 
dote againſt arſenic. | 
The formation of CRYSTAL, is delivered by F. Franciſco Lana in 
the philoſophical tranſactions, to this effect: In the Val Sabbia I 
© obſerved a ſpacious round of a meadow, ſome parts Whereof 
were bare of all herbs; wherein, and no where elſe thereabout, 
© cry/tals are generated: all ſexangular ; both points terminating 
ina pyramidal figure, likewiſe ſexangular. The country-people 
told me, they were produced from the dews; becauſe, forſooth, 
being gathered over-night, there would others ariſe, only in a ſe- | 
rene and dewy sky. But having obſerved that there was no mark 
of any mine thereabout, I concluded them produced by the plen- 
ty of nitrous ſteams, which at the ſame time might hinder the 
< vegetation in thoſe places, and coagulate the dew falling thereon : 
for nitre is not only the natural coagulum of water, as is ma- 
© nifeſt in artificial glaciations, but ever retains the aboveſaid ſex- 
© angular figure; which, by the way, may be the cauſe of the 
© hexagonal figure of ſnow. | 
——  * Since cry/tals Fre only found in thoſe narrow places, it is 
< probable, thence are raiſed the exhalations that concrete the 
< dew; after the ſame manner as the vapour or exhalation of 
lead coagulates quickſilver.” DB | 
Rohault argues, that cry/al, diamond, &c. muſt have been ori- 
ginally liquid, from their figure, which is ſuch as drops of water 
of the ſame ſize muſt neceſſarily aſſume; and ſuch as globules of 
meal or flower, heaped up and compreſſed by their own weight, 
might have: for as each cry/tal is encompaſſed and cloſed round 
with fix others; ſo it becomes modelled into a hexagonal body, 
conſiſting of equal and ſquare ſides. 
Boerhaave takes cry/tal to be the proper matter, or baſis of all 
gems or precious ſtones, which aſſume this or that colour, Ec. 
from the different admixture of mineral and metalline fumes, 
with the primitive cryſlalline matter. See STONE, GEM, &c. 
CRYSTAL is alſo uſed for a factitious body, caſt in the glaſs-houſes ; 
called alſo cry/tal glaſs. See GL ass. = 
It is, in effect, glaſs ; but carried, in the melting, and in the mat- 
ter whereof it is compoſed, to a degree of a perfection beyond the 
common glaſs: though it comes far ſhort of the whiteneſs and vi- 


vacity of the natural cry/tal. 
The beſt artificial cry/als are ſaid to be thoſe made at Moran near 


Venice; called Venice cry/tals. 


CrysTALSs, in chymiſtry, expreſs ſalts, or other matters, ſhot, or | 


congealed in manner of cryſtal. See CRYSTALLIZATION, —Thus, 
CRYSTAL of allum, is allum purified, and reduced into cry/tals, in the 
ſame manner as tartar. In like manner are vitriol, nitre, and 


other ſalts cry/tallized. See ALLUM, TARTAR, Cc. 


Crſtals of allum are quadrangular, and brilliant like diamonds J 


ſoft, as talc ; clear, as rock-cry/al, and without colour 3 famous 
among optic writers for its unuſual refractions. See REF RAC. 
TION, | 
It bears a red heat without loſing its tranſparency : and. i 
intenſe heat, calcines without falon : — a 4 or e 
ter, it loſes its natural poliſh ; rubbed on cloth it attracts firaws 
gy wn N In _ 5 appears a kind of talc; and is found 
in form of oblique parallelepi with ſix par 
ſides, and eight lid . ET. . | e 
The phænomena of this ſtone are very remarkable, and have 
been examined with great accuracy by M. Huygens and Sir Iſaac 
Newton : for, 19. whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only 
one refraction, in this there are two; ſo that objects viewed thro 
it appear double. 
2%, Whereas in other tranſparent bodies, a ray fallin ndicu- 
larly on the ſurface, paſſes ſtrait. through, —— any 
refraction; and an oblique ray is always divided: in land cryſtal, 
every ray, whether perpendicular or oblique, becomes divided in- 
to two, by means of the double refraction. One of theſe refra- 
Ctions is, according to the ordinary rule, the fine of incidence out 
of air into cryſtal, being to the fine of refraction as five to three; 
but the other is perfectly new. The like double refraction is alſo 
obſerved in cry/tal of the rock, though much leſs ſenſibly, 
When an incident ray is thus divided, and each moiety arrives at 
the further ſurface ; that, refracted in the firſt ſurface after the 
uſual manner, is refracted entirely after the uſual manner at the ſe- 
cond ; and that refracted in the unuſual manner in the firſt, is en- 
tirely refracted after the like manner in the ſecond: fo that each 
emerges out of the ſecond ſurface, parallel to the firſt incident ray. 
Again, if two pieces of this cryſtal be placed over each other, ſo 
as the ſurfaces of the one be parallel to the correſponding ones of 
the other; the rays refracted in the uſual manner in the firſt ſur- 
face of the firſt, are refracted after the uſual manner in all the 
other ſurfaces: and the ſame uniformity appears in the rays reffa- 
Qed after the unuſual manner; and this in any inclination of the 
ſurfaces; provided their planes of perpendicular refraction be paral- 
lel. | | 
From theſe phznomena, Sir Iſaac Newton gathers, that there is 
an original difference in the rays of light ; by means whereof 
ſome are, here, conſtantly refracted after the uſual manner; and 
others in the unuſual manner. See Ray, and LiGHT. 
Were not the difference original, and did it ariſe from any new 
modifications impreſſed on the rays at their firſt reſraction, i 
would be altered by new modifications in the three following ones; 
whereas, in fact, it ſuffers no alteration at all. ; 
Again, he hence takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the rays of light 
have ſeveral ſides, endued with ſeveral original properties: for, 
it appears from the circumſtances, that theſe are not two forts of 
rays differing in their nature from each'other, one conſtan Ys 
and in all poſitions, refracted in the uſual, and the other in the 
unuſual manner; the difference in the experiment mention : 
being only in the poſition of the ſides of the rays, to the 3 
perpendicular refraction. For one and the ſame ray is refra 
ſometimes after the uſual, and ſometimes after the unuſual mw 


according to the poſition of its ſides to the eryſtal: the re- 
eben bag b both, when the ſides of the rays are po- 
ſited the ſame way to both, but different when different. 

E ray, therefore, may be conſidered as having four ſides, or 
ae two of which, oppoſite to each other, diſpoſe the ray 

D. refracted after the unuſual manner; and the other two in 
= uſual. Theſe diſpoſitions, being in the rays before their in- 
cidence on the ſecond, third, and fourth ſurfaces ; and ſuffering 
no alterations, for what appears, in their paſſage through them ; 
muſt be original and connate. See Rar, and LIGHT; ſee alſo 

CTION. | 

CRYSTALLI, among phyſicians, denote puſtules diſperſed all over 
the body, white and tranſparent, and of the bigneſs of a lupine: 
much the ſame with what are otherwiſe called pblyctænæ. 

CRY STALLINE humour, is a thick, compact humour of the eye, 
in form of a flattiſh, convex lens, ſituate in the middle of the 
eye; ſerving to make that refraction of the rays of light, neceſ- 
ſary to have them meet in the retina, and form an image thereon, 
whereby viſion may be performed. See Ex E, Huuouk, RE- 
FRACTION, VISION, RETINA, &c, ; | 
The cry/talline is ſet in the anterior part of the vitreous humour, 
like a diamond in its collet ; and is retained there by a membrane 
which ſurrounds it, and which for that reaſon is called the cap- 
fula of the cryſtalline.— This membrane is ſometimes alſo called 
cryſtallbides; and by others, on account of its fineneſs, which re- 
ſembles that of a ſpider's web, arachnoides. See ARACHNOIDES, 

0 
I the configuration of the cryſtalline that occaſions perſons to 
be either myopes, or presbytæ, i. e. to be either long, or ſhort- 
ſighted. See Mors, and PRESBYT#. | 
The cry/talline being of two conſiſtences; outwardly, like a gelly; 
but toward the center as hard as falt : hence, ſome authors think 
that its figure may be varied ; which variation they ſuppoſe to be 
effected by the ligamentum ciliare. Hence Dr. Grew, and o- 
thers, aſcribe to the ciliary ligament a power of making the cry- 
alline more convex, as well as of moving it to or from the re- 
tina: accordingly, by the laws of opticks, ſomething of this kind 
is abſolutely neceſſary to diſtinct viſion : for, as the rays from di- 
ſtant objects diverge leſs than thoſe from nigh ones; either the 
cry/talline humour muſt be capable of being made more convex, 
or more flat; or elſe there muſt be an elongation of the eye, or 
of the diſtance between that and the retina. See Ligamentum 


CiLIARE, and SIGHT. | 


The cryſtalline humour, when dried, appears to conſiſt of a vaſt | 


number of thin, ſpherical laminz, or ſcales, lying over one ano- 
ther: Leewenhoeck reckons there may be 2000 of them in one 
cry/talline ; each of theſe, he ſays, he has diſcovered to conſiſt of 
a ſingle fibre, or fine thread wound up in a ſtupendous manner, 
this way and that; fo as to run ſeveral courſes, and meet in as 
many centers: and yet not interfere nor croſs in any place. Phi- 
bſ. Tranſ. Ne 165, and 293. 
The cryſtalline is the ſubject of the diſeaſe called a cataract, as 
well as of the operation of couching. See CATARACT. 
CRrysSTALLINE heavens, in the old aſtronomy, two orbs imagined 
between the primum mobile and the firmament, in the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem, where the heavens were ſuppoſed ſolid, and only ſuſcep- 
tible of a ſingle motion. See HEAVEN, i 
King Alphonſus of Arragon is ſaid to have introduced the cryſtal- 
lines, to explain what they called the motion of trepidation, or ti- 
tubatioan. See PTOLEMAIC, and SYSTEM. 
The firſt cry/alline, according to Regiomontanus, Ec. ſerves to 
account for the flow motion of the fixed ſtars ; which makes 
them advance a degree in 70 years, according to the order of the 
ſigns, viz. from weſt to eaſt ; which occaſions the preceſſion of 
the equinox. See PRECEsSION. | 
The ſecond ſerves to account for the motion of libration, or tre- 
pidation ; whereby the celeſtial ſphere librates from one pole tow- 
ards another, occaſioning a difference in the ſun's greateſt decli- 
nation, See TREPIDATION. 75 
But the moderns account for theſe motions, in a much more na- 
tural and eaſy manner, See LI BRA TION, &c. | 
CRYSTALLINE arſenic. See the article ARSENIC. 
CRYSTALLIZATION, in chymiſtry, a kind of congelation be- 
falling ſalts, both eſſential, fixed, and volatile; when, being ſet 
free from the greateſt part of their humidity, they are left to hard- 
en, dry, and ſhoot into cry/tals. See CRYSTAL. 
The ordinary method of cry/tallization, is performed by diſſolving 
the ſaline body in water, filtering it, and letting it evaporate, till 
a film appears at the top; and laſtly, letting it ſtand to ſhoot. See 
ISOLUT ION, and EVAPORATION. ; 
This ſhooting is accounted for, on Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, 
from that attractive force which is in all bodies, and particularly 
in falt, by reaſon of its ſolidity; whereby, when the menſtruum 
Or fluid in which ſuch particles float, is ſated enough, or evapo- 
rated, (which brings it to the ſame) ſo that the ſaline particles are 
within each other's attractive powers, and can draw one another 
more than they are drawn by the fluid, they will run into cry- 
Halt. See ATTRACTION. 
ki is peculiar to ſalts, that let them be ever ſo much divided, 
nd reduced into minute particles ; yet, when they are formed in- 


to cal, they each of them re- aſſume their proper figures: ſo 


part into the other. See SQUARE, 


CUB 


| that one might as eaſily diveſt and deprive them of their ſaltneſs, 


as their figure. See SALT. 
This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing the fi- 
gure of the cryſfali, we may underſtand what the texture of the 


particles ought to be, which can form thoſe cry/tals : and, on the 


other hand, by knowing the texture of the particles, may be de- 
termined the figures of the cry/tals. 

For, ſince the | "3 of the moſt ſimple parts remain always the 
ſame, it is evident that the figures they run into, when com- 
pounded and united, muſt be uniform, and conſtant : and ſince 


the force of attraction may be ſtronger on one fide of a particle 


than on another; there will conſtantly be a greater accretion of 
falts upon thoſe ſides which attract more ſtrongly : from which 
it may eaſily be demonſtrated, that the figure of the leaſt parti- 


cles, is entirely different from that which appears in the cry/al. 
See PARTICLE. | 


CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryſtalline coat of the eye; a fine mem- 


brane, immediately encompaſſing, and containing the cryſtalline 
humour; and ſuppoſed to ſerve, by conſtringing or dilating that 
humour, to vary the place of its focus. See CRysTALLINE. 
Anatomiſts are divided about the reality of ſuch tunic, which is 
alſo, from its fine texture, called aranea tunica, or arachnoides. 
See ARACHNOIDES. | 


CRYSTALLOMANCY,* the art of divining, or foretelling fu- 


ture events, by means of a mirror; wherein the things required 
are repreſented, See MIRROR. 
It is alſo called catoptromancy.— The firſt from xpur2AaC©, con- 


gealed water, or cry/tal ; and the ſecond from xa7o7]eov, mirror, 
and udrTeax, divination. 


CUBATURE, or CuBATION, of a ſolid ; the meaſuring of the 


ſpace comprehended in a ſolid ; as a cone, pyramid, cylinder, &c. 
or finding the ſolid content thereof. See Cone, PVYVRAM ib, Cy- 
LINDER, &c, | 

The cubature regards the content of a ſolid, as the quadrature does 
the ſuperficies of a figure; ſo that the cubature of the ſphere turns 
on the ſame thing as the quadrature of the circle. SeeSoLIDITY, 
and QUADRATURE. | 


CUBE,* in geometry, a regular or ſolid body, conſiſting of ſix 


ſquare and equal faces, or ſides; and its angles all right, and 
therefore equal. See SOLID, and REGULAR Body. 
* The word comes from the Greek x , z:/ara, die. 


The cube is alſo called hexaedron, becauſe of its ſix ſides. See 
HEXAEDRON, | 

The cube is ſappoſed to be generated by the motion of a ſquare 
plane, along a line equal to one of its {ides, and at right angles 
thereto : whence it follows, that the planes of all ſections paral- 
lel to the baſe, are ſquares equal thereto, and conſequently to one 
another. . 3 
To deſcribe a rete, or net, whence any given cube may be conſtrul tels 
or wherewith it may be covered, On the right line A B, (Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 49.) ſet off the ſide of the cube, four times; on A 
erect a perpendicular, A C, equal to the fide of the cube AI, and 
compleat the parallelogram A CBD. With the interval of the 


fide of the cube, in the line C D, determine the points K, M and 


O: laſtly, draw the right lines IK, LM, NO, and BD; pro- 
duce IK and LM, each way to E and F, and to G and H; till 
EI=IK KF, and GL = L M= MH, and draw the right 
lines EG, FH. | 

To determine the ſurface and ſolidity of a cube: as the ſurface of a 
cube conſiſts of ſix equal ſquares, a ſide multiplied by itſelf, and 
the product by ſix, will give the ſuperficies; and the ſame pro- 
duct, again, multiplied by the ſide, the ſolidity. See SURFACE, 
and SOLIDITY. 
Hence, if the fide of a cube be 10, the ſolidity will be xo00 ; if 
that be 12, this will be 1728: wherefore, the geometrical perch 
being 10 foot, and the geometrical foot 10 digits, &c. the cubic 
perch is 1000 cubic feet, and a cubic foot 1000 cubic digits, &c. 
Hence, alſo, cubes are in the triplicate ratio of their ſides; and are 
equal, if their ſides be ſo, 5 


ScENOGRAPHx. 


Duplication of a CUBE, See 3 $ DUPLICATION. 


Scenography of a CUBE, f 
Cuse, or CuBic number, in arithmetick, is a number ariſing 


from the multiplication of a ſquare number by its root. See 
NUMBER. ; 
Thus, if the ſquare number four, be multiplied by its root, two, 
the factum eight is a cube, or cubic number; and the number two, 
with reſpec thereto, a cube- root. See Roor. | 
Hence, ſince, as unity is to the root, ſo is the root to the ſquare ; 
and as unity is to the root, ſo is the ſquare to the cube; the root 
will, alſo, be to the ſquare as the ſquare to the cub? : that is, 
unity, the root, the ſquare, and the cube, are in continual pro- 
portion; and the cube-root is the firſt of two numbers that are 
mean proportionals between unity and the cube. See PowER. 


For the compoſition of CuUp1c numbers. Every cubic number of a 


binomial root, is compoſed of the cubic numbers of the two parts, 
of the factum of thrice the ſquare of the firſt part into the ſe- 
cond, and of the factum of thrice the ſquare of the ſecond part 
into the firſt, ' 
Demonſft. For a cubic number is produced by multiplying the 
ſquare by the root: but, the ſquare of a binomial root, is com- 
poſed of the ſquares of the parts, and double the ſactum oo one 
ere- 


| 
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Whetefore, the cubic number is compoſed of the cube of the firſt 
part, of the triple factum of the ſquare of the firſt part into the 


ſecond, and of the triple factum of the ſquare of the ſecond part 


into the firſt, See Roor. 


An ocular demonſtration of this we have in the following ex- 
ample, where multiplication alone is uſed, Suppoſe, v. gr. the 


root 24, or 20 + 4. Here, 
24.— 202, 4. 204. 
6 
＋4. 204 5-2.4 .20 4 
203 1.2. 4. 20*+ 45. 20 
24 200 +3. 20%. 4+3+ 4. 20 +4* 
20*==8000 
3. 20+. 44800 
3. 4*. 20==960 
4 =P 4 
424 1384 | 
Hence, as the part on the right hand is placed among units, and 
that on the left among tens; the cubic number of the right hand 
part muſt be put in the right hand place; the factum of its triple 
ſquare into the left, in the 8 
triple ſquare of the left into the right, in the third: laſtly, the 
cube of the left-hand part falls in the fourth place. 
Tf the root be a multinomial, two or more characters on the right 
muſt be eſteemed as one; that it may have the form of a binomial. 
Tt is obvious, that any cube is compoſed of the cubes of the ſeveral 
parts of the root, and of the factums of the triple ſquare of any 
of the left-hand characters into the next on the right ; and alſo 
of the factums of the triple ſquare of the right-hand characters 
into all the left. Suppoſe, v. gr. the root 243: take 240 for one 
part of the root, three will be the other part ; conſequently, 
2.403==1 3824000 
3. 240%, 3= 518400 
3. 240. P= 6480 


243214348907 | 
The places of the ſeveral factums, are determined from what was 
obſerved above : for regard muſt here, too, be had to the ciphers 
te be added to the numbers multiplied by each other, if they be 
placed alone. 
This compoſition of cubic numbers 
traction of cubic roots will be eaſy. See EXTRACTION. 
Co rot, or Cu Bic root, the origin of a cubic number; or a 
number by whoſe multiplication into itſelf, and again into the 
product, any given number is formed. See CUBE number. 


The extra#tion of the cube root, is the ſame thing as the finding | 


any number, v. gr. 2; by whoſe multiplication into itſelf twice 
continually, a given number, v. gr. 8, is produced: the proceſs 
whereof, ſee under the article EXTRACTION. 


CUBEBS, in pharmacy, a fruit brought from the iſland of Java, | 


in grains or ſeeds reſembling pepper, both in form and ſize; 
whence ſome call it wild pepper. | | 
It is ſaid, the natives of the place boil it ere they allow it to be 
exported, to prevent its being ſown in other countries. — 
Cubebs fortify the ſtomach, brain, and other viſcera; and enter as 
an ingredient in ſeveral officinal compoſitions. 

CUBIC equation, is an equation wherein the unknown quantity 1s 
of three dimenſions, as x3=a3—b3, c. See EQUATION. 

For the canſtructim of cubic equations, ſee CONSTRUCTION, —for 
their reſolution, ſee*REs0OLUTION, Vir their roots, ſee ROOT. 

Couric fot. See the article FooT. 

CUBICAL parabobis, a term uſed by ſome writers for a parabola 
of the higher kind, v. gr. where a* *, Cc. See CURVE; 
ſee alſo PARABOLA, | 

CUBING of a ſolid. See the articles CUBATURE, and SOLID. 

CUBIT, a long meaſure, uſed by the antients, eſpecially the He- 
brews; taken from the ordinary extent of a man's arm, be- 
tween the elbow and the tip of the hand. See MEASURE, ARM, 
and HanD. | - 

In the ſcripture, we find cubits of two lengths, the one equal, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot, to 1 foot, 9 inches, 22 of an 
inch, our meaſure ; being the fourth part of the fathom, double 
the ſpan, and fix times the palm: —the other equal to 1. $3; foot, 
or the four hundredth part of a ſtadium.— The Romans, too, 
had a cubit, equal to 1 Engliſh foot, five inches, 425 of an inch. 
F. Merſenne makes the Hebrew cubit 1 foot, 4 digits, and 5 lines, 
with regard to the foot of the capitol. According to Hero, the 

eometrical cubit is 24 digits; and, according to Vitruvius, the 
oot is; of the Roman cubit, i. e. 16 digits or finger*s-breadths. | 
See FooT, FINGER's-breadth, &c. 

CUBIT AUS externus, or ulnaris, in anatomy, the firſt of the 
extenſor muſcles of the fingers, thus called, as being placed along 
the cubitus, externally.—-It riſes from the external protuberance 
of the humerus, and paſſing its tendon under the ligamentum an- 
nulare, is inſerted into the fourth bone of the metacarpus, that 
ſuſtains the little finger. 

CusiT vs internus, the firſt of the flexors, placed along the cubi- 
tus, withinſide the arm. It riſes from the internal protuberance of 
the humerus, and part of the ulna; upon which it runs all along 

till it paſſes under the ligamentum annulare, and is inſerted by a 


CUBO-CUBUS, the term whereby Di 


ſecond place; and the factum of the 


once well conceived, the ex- | 


CUCURBIT, CoucvrBita, in chymiſtry, an earthen, or glaß 
CUCURBITULA, in chirurgery, a cupping-gl 
CUDDY, in a firſt rate man of war, is a place lying 


CUE, an item, or innuendo, 


CUERPO. To walk in CukRPo, is a Spaniſh phra 


CUBITUS, in anatomy, a 

y, a bone of the 

to the wriſt; otherwiſe called ulna,or the greater fi om be eo, 
Some uſe the word for all that part of the arm Joc « SeeUrx, 
and the wriſt ; including the 2a, or cubitus 
and the radius. See Arm, and RAbDrus; fe 


CUBITI = PW Tia 


Cu BITI brevis, BxRvISĩ. 
CUBO*CUBO-CUBUS, See CUBus-cusr, 


arm, reachi 


| 


CuBiTI longus. Loncus 


guiſh the ſixth power; which the Arabs a” Ma 
Powe... 

CUBOIDES, or Os Cunirorme, 
of the foot; fo called, from its be 
See Tab. Anatomy, (Ofteol.) fig. 7. lit. b b. fee al 
Some alſo call it multiforme : it is ſituate in the f 
calcaneum, in the ſame rank with the oſſa cuneif 8 
Behind, it is articulated to the os calcis: befor e 
bones of the metatarſus; and within it Is j 1 TT 
cuneiforme. See Box E. : Joined to the thir FN 

CUBUS-CUBI, a name whereby the Arab 

follow them, denominate the ninth powe 

ox K. om by itſelf continually ; 
after him Vieta, Oughtred, &c. call Cubos-cyho- 

CUCKING-STOOL, or CokkSsTOO it; 3 0 . POWER, 
and trebuchet ; an engine for the puniſhment of 00 1 ae 

quiet women, by ducking them in the water eee 

Kitchen ſays, Every one having viewof frank. 
have a pillory = a tumbrel. This machin 
even among our Saxon anceſtors, who 
The puniſhment was antiently allo mfc A. ee 
tranſgreſſing the law; who were thereupon is „f 0b 
my to be oor in ſtercore, ſome muddy or Rink yi 4 

is was antiently written gap: 1 1 
cathedra ſtercoris. f Ze pot ENS _ 

9 CU go in anatomy, 
om the reſemblance it is ſuppoſed to bea 

and trapezius, from its reſem 1 to a eee 
a trapeaium.—8See Tab. Anatomy, (Myol. ) fig. 
- bd 18. e e 

bres of this muſcle have various originati 101 
whence Dr. Drake thinks it may be Pa areas vn ogrnnh 

than one muſcle. —The upper order of fibres or muſcles f 488. 
from the os occipitis; the ſecond from the ſpine of the 50 CE 
of the neck; and the third from the ſpines of the lets — 
vertebræ of the thorax, or back: and are inſerted into the { =” 
acromium, and baſis of the ſcapula, and part of the ace 5 
wn the different diſpoſitions of theſe fibres, the ſcapula is drawn 
utcrent ways; the firſt pulling obliquely upwards, the laſt ob- 
liquely downwards, and the middle backwards: when th 

three togeth b "ret 

gether, they are ſaid to draw backwards only; 7. e. the two 
extremes antagonizing, the middle one alone is at liberty to act 

CUCULLATE finvers, among botaniſts, are ſuch as reſemble à 

cucullus, or monk's hood, or cowl. See FLOWER. 

CUCULLUS, was antiently a traveller's cap; called alſo corv!, gn 

or gula : whence the name paſſed to the monks, among whom it 

ſignified their frock and cap, which were of one piece. See Cov i 

CUCUPHA, an antient form of medicine; being a cap, or corer 

for the head, with cephalic powders quilted therein; wore in many 
nervous diſtempers, and particularly ſuch as more immediately 

affect the head: as againſt catarrhs, defluxions, &c.—lt is now 
much out of uſe. 

CUCURBITACEOUS plants, a kind of plants, fo called from their 
reſemblance to the gourd, called by the Latins cucurbita, which is 
the head of this family. See PLAN r, and FLowER. 

Plants of the cucurbitaceous kind, ſend out their branches every 
way; which are ſoft, and generally be- ſet with urillz, by means 
whereof they cling to the bodies that are near them, 

Their flowers are either ſterile, or fertile: the laſt knit, and yield 
fleſhy fruits of various figures; containing within them ſeveral fat 
ſeed placed in three or four lodges, or even a greater number. 
Theſe ſeeds have uſually a white ſweetiſh kernel; the greateſt part 

of them being of thoſe called /frigide majores, or greater cold ſeeds. 

The pumpion, muſhroom, melon, &c. are of the cucurbztacess 


kind. See Musk RooM, c. 


» &c. dift; 
quadratum-caly ©” 


in anatomy, 


ing in form of the ſeventh bone 


a cube, or die, 
ſo Foor, 


the 


writers, and thoſe w 
by: Or a number even 
which Diophantus, anq 


; pledge, ought to 
e Was much in uſe, 


a muſcle of the ſcapula, ſo called 


's cowl; 
gure called 


6, n. 9. fig. 2. N. 4. 


veſſel, called alſo body; of the figure of a gourd, of 2 pr: 
wherein are put the matters to be diſtilled, See DISTILLATION 
It is ſometimes alſo made of tin, and ſometimes of braſs, tinned. 
When a diſtillation is to be made, they fit on to it a glaſs head, 


with an aperture, and a neck proportional. See RETORT. 
aſs, or inſtrument 


G-Gl. Ass. 
between the 
deck; and divided in- 
ee Tab. %%, 


uſed in the operation of cupping. See CUPPIN 


captain-lieutenant's cabin, and the quarter 
to partitions, for the maſter and other officers. 
2 


fig. 2. lit. R. 
given to the actors on the ſtage, 


what, or when to ſpeak. See PROMT ER. ; 
ſe, for going 


full drefs. 


without a cloke; or without all the formalities of a 
CUI 


ſtrong and ſhort tendon into the fourth bone of the fuſt order of 


CULMUS, properly denotes the ſtem or ftalk of corn, 


5 1 75 the appellation, - culmiferous plants, See Cul Mir EROS, 


CUL 


CUP 


s it, which a woman divorced from her | CULPABILIS. See the article Non ft culpabilis, 
* re. 1 ene tenements from him to whom | CULPRIT, a term uſed by the clerk of the arraignments, when 
us 7 7 


her husband alienated them during marriage; becauſe, during 


che marriage, ſhe could not gainſay it. 


CY it of entry, which a widow hath againſt him 
Cor in vim her hucband alienated her lands or tenements in hi 
life-time ; ſpecifying, that, during his life, ſhe could not with- 


to whom 


ſtand it. 


SE, & a piece of defenſive armour, made of an iron plate 
. ; ſerving to cover the body, from the neck to 


the girdle, both before and behind. 


* Some derive the word, by corruption, from the I talian cuore, heart; 


becauſe it covers that part : others from the French cuir, or the 


Latin corium, leather; whence coriaceous : by reaſon defenſive 
arms were originally made of leather, : 
The cuiraſſe was not brought into uſe till about the year 1300. 
Hence, cuiraſſiers, the cavalry armed with curaſſes. 


The French have till a regiment of cuiraſſiers; and a good part | 


f the German cavalry, are cuiraſſed. 5 
1 the Roman calendar, we find the name of S. Dominic the 


cuiraſſed; a title given a faint of the eleventh century, from his 


conſtant wearing of an iron cuiraſſe, by way of penance. 
CULINARY,* an epithet frequently added to fire; determining 
it to be a common fire, excited in wood, coals, or other ordinary 
fuel: in contradiſtinction to ſolar fire, or that raiſed by the action 
of a burning-glaſs ; alſo to central fire; to animal fire, &c, See 
FIRE. 


a perſon is indicted for a criminal matter. See Ix Dicr- 
MENT. 

After the indictment is read in court (which is the crown's charge 
againſt the priſoner at the bar) he is asked if guilty, or not guil- 
ty? If he anſwers, not guilty, there is next a replication from the 
crown, by continuing the charge of guilt upon him ; which is 
expreſſed by pronouncing the word c<ul-prit; cul being an abbre- 
viation of the Latin word culha, guilt, or culpabilis, guilty, and 
Prit (now pret) the old French word for ready; or, as others ra- 
ther think, the Latin apparet, appears. 

From this formula, therefore, of the clerk of the arraignments, 
the priſoner is deemed guilty of the crime charged on him; and 
that the crown is ready to prove it upon him. 

That this is the true explanation of the term, ſeems evident from 
the form of the entry of the record of the trial, when drawn at 
large. See TRIAL, 5 
CULTELLATION,aterm which ſome authors uſe for the meaſuring 

of heights, and diſtances, by piecemeal; that is, by inſtruments 

which give us ſuch heights and diſtances by parts, and not all at one 
operation. See MEASURING, ALTIMETRY, DISTANCE, &c. 
CULTRARIUS. See the article Por a. 
CULTURE. See AGRICULTURE, and HORTICULTURE. 
CULTURE 10 hops. See the article Hops. | 
CULVERIN,* a long flender piece of ordnance or artillery, ſer- 


C ; : 
* The word is formed from the Latin culina, kitchen; this being g to carry a ball to a great diſtance. See ORDNANCE. | 


the chief place of ſuch fires. | e 
Culinary fire, according to Boerhaave, conſiſts of a portion of 
pure elementary, or ſolar fire, attracted by the oily, or ſulphu- 
rous parts of the fuel, with ſuch velocity, as that it moves the 
fame, agitates and whirls them violently about, and by degrees 

breaks and attenuates them; renders them volatile, and diſperſes 
them in air. See FEWE IL. 
The effect of air upon this fire, is to make, as it were, a vault 
around it, and by that means, reſtrain and keep it in, deter- 
mine it upon the ſulphur, and thus prevent its too haſty diſſipa- 
tion, See AIR. | 
CUL de lamp, a French term, properly ſignifying the bottom of a 
lamp; applied in architecture to ſeveral decorations, both of ma- 
ſonry and joinery, uſed in vaults and ceilings, to finiſh the bot- 
tom of works, and wreathed ſomewhat in manner of a teſtudo; 
particularly a kind of pendentive in Gothic vaults. 
Cur de four, a ſort of low, ſpherical vault, oven- like. See VAULT. 
Cul de four of a niche, denotes the arched roof of a niche on a 
circular plan. See NICHE. 
CULLIAGE,* or CULLAGE, a right uſurped by the antient 
lords, and eſtabliſhed by a ſhameful cuſtom, which gave them 
the firſt night with their vaſſals brides. See MARCHETA. 
*The word is formed from the French cal, podex, the breech, 
It is ſaid this right was eſtabliſned by Evenus III. king of Scotland, 
and finally aboliſhed by Malcolm III. a compenſation being ſet- 
tled in its ſtead ; as occafioning frequent revolts of the vaſſals a- 
gainſt their lords. | 
CULMIFEROUS, in botany, a term applied to ſuch plants as 
have a ſmooth-jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow ; the ſtalk wrapped 
about, at each joint, with ſingle, narrow, ſharp-pointed leaves 
and the ſeeds contained in chaffy husks. See CULMvus, and 
. PLANT, | 
Culmiferous plants are divided into two kinds; thoſe with a great- 
er, and thoſe with a ſmaller ſeed. 
Thoſe with a larger ſeed are called frumentaceous, or cereales ; 
and are again divided into ſpicatæ, as wheat, rye, ſpelt, barley, 
rice, peaſe, &c, and paniculatæ or jubatæ, as oats, ſcordium, 
milium, and maiſe. See FRUMENTACEOUs, PANICULA, &c. 


* Menage derives the word from the Latin colubrina; others from 


coluber, ſnake; either on account of the length and ſlenderneſs of 
the piece, or of the ravages it makes. | 


Of theſe there are three kinds, viz. the culverin extraordinary, 
the ordinary, and the leaf? ſized. 
The culverin extraordinary has 54 inches bore; its length 32 cali- 
bers, or 13 foot; weighs 4800 pound; its load above 12 pound ; 
carries a ſhot 5 inches + diameter, weighing 20 pound weight. 
The ordinary culverin is 12 foot long; carries a ball of 17 pound 
5 ounces; caliber 54 inches; its weight 4500 pound. 
The culverin of the leaſt ſize, has its diameter 5 inches; is 12 
foot long; weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a ſhot 3 inches 
diameter, weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces, See DEMI-CULVvE- 
RIN. 8 
CUMMIN, & the ſeed of a plant of the ſame name, much like that 
of fennel; growing abundantly in the iſle of Malta, where it is 
' ſown and cultivated after the manner of corn. 

*The French frequently call it anis aigre, ſharp or ſour anis. 
It is uſed with ſucceſs in vertigo's, wind-colics, tympanies, c. 
It is eſteemed excellent to retrieve the natural heat in ſtallions, 
bulls, &c. Pigeons are exceedingly fond of it ; whence ſome make 
uſe of it to people their dove-houſes, incorporating it with an earth 
naturally faline, or ſome other earth that has imbibed urine. 
This ſeed, as well as the common aniſe, yields, by expreſſion, a 
kind of oil, efteemed ſovereign in rheumatiſms; provided it be 
uſed with precaution, and in ſmall quantities, 
CUNEIFORME os, in anatomy. See SPHENOIDES. | 
CUNEIFORMIA /a, denote the fourth, fifth, and ſixth bones of 
the foot; thus called from their wedge- like ſhape, being large 
above, and narrow below. — See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 7. lit. 
„ f | e 
They lie all three a- ſide of one another, and are of different ſizes 
their upper ſide convex, and their under hollow: by which means, 
the muſcles and tendons in the bottom of the foot are not hurt in 
walking. 
At one end they have each a ſinus, which receives the os navicu- 


lare; and at the other end are joined each to one of the three in- 
ner bones of the metatarſus. 


CULMINATION, in aſtronomy, the tranſit of a ſtar, or pla- CUNETTE, or CuverTTE, in fortification, a deep trench, about 


net over the meridian; or that point of its orbit wherein it is at 
its greateſt altitude. See 8 AR, ALTITUDE, ORBIT, c. 
Hence, a ſtar is ſaid to culminate, when it paſſes the meridian. 
See MERIDIAN, and MID-HEAVEN. 


Ts find the culmination of a flar, or the time wherein it paſſes 


three or four fathom wide, ſunk along the middle of a dry moat, 


to lade out the water; or to make the paſſage more difficult to 
the enemy, See DITCH. | 


CUNEUS, one of the mechanical powers; more uſually, by En- 


gliſh writers, called the wedoe, See WEDGE. 


I = bolic CUNEUs, See the article PARABOLIC. 
the meridian on a meridian-line AB (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 48.) 8 * 8 
| firetch a thread, D rnd: Dicks Ry ee 0 * CUNNUS,* the pudenbum muliebre; or the anterior parts of the 


ther, D E, cutting the meridian obliquely, at any angle: the 
triangular thread, D CE, will cut the plane of the horizon in 


the meridian line, or right-angles; and conſequently will be in 
the plane of the meridian, 


genitals of a woman, including the labia pudendi, and mons 
veneris. See PUDENDUM, Lips, &c. 


* Ie word is formed from the Greek xvey, to kiſs, to be with- 
child. 


CUP, cahæ, a veſſel fo called, of various forms and uſes. See CaLyx. 
The eye, therefore, being ſo placed as that the thread D E ma 60 : 


cover the thread DC; wait till the ſtar be biſſected by the triangle 


E; for then the eye and the ſtar will, together with the tri- 
2 8 E, be 75 5 ſame plane: conſequently the ſtar is in 
meridian. ERIDIAN.— 7% find the culminati 
Aar by the globe. See Gros. p = 2 0 


nd the time of ons culminating; its right aſcenſion, and the 
e 


on place. in ecliptic being given. From the ſun's place 
nd his right aſcenſion: and from this ſubtract the right aſcen- 


ſion of the ſtar: the difference being converted into ſolar time, 


gives the time elapſed from mid-day to the ti 
mination, See TIME, c. / e time of the ſtar's cul- 


or graſs ; 


which in other plants is called calls. See STEM, and STALK. 


Cue fountain. See the article FounTain. 
CUPOLA,* in architecture, the ſame with dome. See Dome, 


In the Ephem. German. we have have a deſcription of a cup made 
of a common pepper-corn, by Oſwald Nerlinger; which holds 


1200 other ivory cups, each having its ſeveral handle; all gilt on 
the edges: with room for 400 more. 


Cues, among herbaliſts, are thoſe ſhort green husks in which flow- 


ers grow; ſome being divided into two, three, four, five, or fix 
leaves. See CALYx. | 


»The word is Italian, formed of the barbarous Latin cuppala, 
- otherwiſe called hola, and fornix. ö 


CUPPEL, CurEIL, or Corp EL, among rf a veſſel or u- 


tenſil, uſed in the trying and purifying of gold and ſilver; cal- 


led alſo 1%. See Copper, TesT, PURIFYING, and REF1- 
NING; ſee alſo Essay. | 


2 Geg CUPPING, 


CUPPING, an operation in chirurgery, for the diſcharge of blood, 
and other humours by the skin. ö | | 
It is performed by collecting the humours into a tumour under 


the cutis; and letting them out thence, by ſcarification; i. e. by 
ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcarificator. See SCARIFICATION, 


laſ-| CURE of fouls, a benefice, 


The inſtruments uſed herein, are the cucurbitulæ, or cupping-giaſ- 
fes, and ſcarificator: the deſcription of each whereof ſee under 
their proper head. : | 
Cupping is performed either with, or without fire. 
Cupping-with fire, is the more uſual proceſs; and is commonly, 
among us, thus effected: the air in the cavity of the cucurbitula 
is heated, and fo rarefied, by the application of the flame of a 
lamp, or the like; and the veſſel immediately applied to the part 
to be cupped. 
Others, eſpecially the French, proceed thus: a piece of card is 
cut round, and a lamp, or four little wax candles affixed to it: 
this is placed after the manner of a candleſtick on the part whereon 
the operation is to be performed, and covered with a cucurbitula 
or cupping -glaſs. =. 
After the included air has been well heated and rarefied with the 
flames of the candles, the glaſs is clapped cloſe to the skin; which 
it has no ſooner touched but the candles are extinguiſhed, and 
the tumour raiſed. Ts : 
In cupping without fire, inſtead of rarefying the air included in 
the cupping-glaſs by heat, it is done by a ſyringe applied to the 
neck of the cupping-glaſs, fitted with a braſs collar, cap, and 
valve: the cupping-glaſs being applied to the skin, and the ſyringe 
wrought, part of the air is pumped out of the cucurbitula; and 
thus the tumour riſes, as in the former caſe. See SYRINGE. 
The reaſon of the phznomenon is this: the air included in the 
cupping-glaſs being rarefied, a great part of the load which before 
preſſed the part and kept it down, and which ſtill continues to preſs 
the reſt of the body, is taken off; upon which the air, known 
to be contained in the veſſels of the body, and mixed with the 
blood and juices, expands itſelf; and raiſes a tumour, carrying 
with it the fluids wherewith it is mingled. 


The operation is performed on the breaſts and thighs, to ſtop or 


promote the menſes; on the navel for the colick.—Cupping is alſo 
uſed for defluxions on the eyes, for venomous wounds, and bu- 
boes; on the head, for apoplexies, &c. | 
Cuyeinc-GLass, cucurbitula, in chirurgery, a glaſs veſſel, applied 
to certain parts of the body, to draw the blood and other humours 
from within outwards; to be afterwards diſcharged, through ſe- 
veral inciſions made with a ſcarificator. See CUPPING. 
The veſſel is of various dimenſions: ſometimes, inſtead of glaſs, 
it is made of wood, horn, braſs, filver, &c. 
When the cupping is to be performed with fire, the veſſel is heated 
with candles, tow, a torch, lamp, or the like; and in this ſtate 
applied cloſe to the part: the air in its cavity being by this means 
rarefied, and brought near to the condition of a vacuum; that 
part of the body covered by it becoming leſs preſſed by the air 
than the reſt, its juices are forced up with the cutis, and raiſe a 
bunch in the cavity of the veſſel: to which the ſcarificator being 


applied, and ten or twelve inciſions made at the fame time, a 


plentiful evacuation is effected. 

To cup without fire, the veſſel is fitted with a brafs neck ; to 
which a ſyringe being applied, a rarefaction is produced, by work- 
ing it toand fro: the reſt as in the former caſe. See SYRINGE. 

CURATE, is properly a parſon, or vicar of a pariſh, who hath 
the charge or cure, of the pariſhioners ſouls. See CURE, PaR- 
SON, c. 

CURATE is now more generally uſed for a deputy, or ſubſtitute of 
the parſon; or one who officiates in the place of the incumbent, 
or beneficiary. 

CURATIVE indication, among phyſicians, that which directs 
what is to be done for the cure of a diſeaſe. See SYMPTOM, and 
InDicaT1o0N. 

CURATOR, in the civil law, a truſtee, or perſon nominated to 
take care of the affairs, and intereſts of a perſon emancipated, or 
interdicted. See EMANCIPATION. 

In countries where the Roman law prevails, between the age of 
14 and 24 years, minors have curators affigned them: till 14, 
they have tutors. See Minor, and TUTOR. 

CURATOR of an univerſity, in the united provinces, is an elective 
office, to which belongs the direction of the affairs of the univer- 
ſity; as, the adminiſtration of the revenues, the inſpection of the 
profeſſors, &c. See UNIVERSITY. 

The curators are choſe by the ſtates of each province: the univer- 
ſity of Leyden has three; the burghermaſters of the city have a 
fourth. 

CURDLING, the coagulating, or fixing of any fluid body; par- 
ticularly milk. See COAGULATION. | | 
Pauſanias ſays, Ariftzus ſon of Apollo, and Cyrene daughter of 
the river Peneus, were the firſt who found the ſecret of curdling 
milk. See MILK. | | 
At Florence, they curdle their milk for the making of cheeſe with 
artichoke flowers; in lieu of the rennet uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe among us. See CHEESE. | > 
The Biſaltæ a people of Macedonia, Rochfort obſerves, live 
wholly upon curdled milk, i. e. of curds. He adds, that curds is 
the whole food of the people of the upper Auvergne in France, 


| of Crete; called alſo corybantes, See Cox 


CUR 


converted into little grumæ in their breaſts, 
lent pains, with'a ſhivering in the back. 
It is owing to the want of being ſucked, 
remedying, and preventing it, 


CURE, in medicine. See Pa. 


2 whence the 

is apparent. n of 

iq IATIVE cure. 

the incumbent wh 

and guidance of the ſouls of the people 3 charge, 
ground, called a pariſb. See BExEFIcR, Parisn, Cur Ne * 
Such is a vicar, a rector, Qc. in contradiſtinction to TE, &c. 

A dean, a chantor, Sc. See VIcARACGE &c N prebend, 
Sine CUREs, See the article 81x E. is 
CURE, in falconry, the fame with caſting. 


CURETES,* in antiquity, a ſort of prieſts, See CasTing, 


or people of the iſle 
YBANTES, 


The name curetes, according to Strabo, was given them 


ſon of their cutting off t 1 
taking hold cher. 3 n 2 
tonſure, from xeięb, tondo. Others derive i 
the feeding or educatin 
Th have 8 
Ie curetes are laid to have been originally of mou 
Ne ; 1 which reaſon they were alſo called iz; 
Ovid fays, they had their origin fro 
Lucian and Diodorus Siculus - vreſemne ph. EO 2 rain: 
caſting of darts; though other authors give them Rae OO 
bucklers and pikes: but all agree in furniſhing the 1 
and caſtanetta's; and relate that they uſed to danc Dr 
noiſe and claſhing thereof. W N89: the 
Some authors, however, give a different account 
according to Pezron, and others, the curetes wer 
of Saturn, &c. and in the countries of Crete and 
the druids and bards were afterwards among the 
they were prieſts who had the care of what rela 
* worſhip of = Gods. See DRulps. 
lence, as in thoſe days it was ſuppoſed th ; 
tion b. the ge A by — hs. e Peron 
tions of magick; the curetes paſſed for magici 
to theſe they added the ad) of the ſtars, — on 2 —_ 
and ſo were philoſophers, aſtronomers, &c. {2 P'S 
Such were the curetes, and after them the druids; with this dif. 
ference, that the curetes, in the time of the titans, went to th 
wars; for which reaſon they were armed, and were wonderf l 
dextrous in dancing, cap-a-pe, ſhaking their bucklers and 1 
lins: from which action, Pezron conjectures, they took he, 
name, curetes; curo, in the Cel 1 i J 
the Greek: g. d. I frike or — e Ss Ja 
According to Kircher, the curetes were what i 
mong ws wr the powers in e e rf 
mong the Platoniſts, and the genii amon 
eng Genius, &c, , e | fs 
oſſius, de Idolat. diſtinguiſhes three kinds of cureteg: 
ZEtolia, thoſe of Pheyaia, and thoſe of Crete, wi a 1 
nally derived from the Phrygians. 4 
The firſt, he ſays, took their name from «veg, tonfure ; in re- 
gard, from the time of a combat wherein the enemy ſeized their 
long hair, they always kept it cut: thoſe of Phrygia and Crete, 
he ſuppoſes were fo called from «pO, young man; in regard 
they were young ; or becauſe they nurſed Jupiter when he was 
young. 
CURFEW, q. d. convre-ſeu, a ſignal of retreat, given in cities 
taken in war, &c. to advertiſe the inhabitants to go to bed, and 
not to ſtir out any more. 
The curfeu- bell, wherewith the ſignal was antiently given, was 
ſometimes hung up as a puniſhment of ſedition. Paſquier ſays, 
it was called carfou, and garefou; as being intended to advertiſe the 
0 Hi to ſecure themſelves from the robbers and debauchees of the 
night. | 
The moſt antient curfeu, was that eſtabliſhed in England, by 
William the conqueror; who appointed, under ſevere penalties, 
that at the ringing of a bell, at eight a-clock in the evening, eve- 
ry one ſhould put out their lights, cover, or rake up their fires, 
and go to bed. —Whence, to this day, where a bell is accuſtom- 
ed to be rung about bed- time, it is called curfew-bell. | 
CURIA, in our antient cuſtoms.—It was uſual for the kings of 
England to ſummons the biſhops, peers, and great men of the 
kingdom, to ſome particular place, at the chief feſtivals in the 
year; and this aſſembly is called, by our hiſtorians, curia; be- 
cauſe there they conſulted about the weighty affairs of the nation: 
whence it was ſometimes alſo called, ſlemnis curia, generalis curid, 
auguſtalis curia, and curia publica, &c. See WIT EN A-nut. 
CuxlA adviſare vult, in law, is a deliberation, which the court 
ſometimes takes, before they give judgment in a cauſe wherein 
there wo to be any point of difficulty. 
Accedas ad CURIAM. 4 A 
Auxilium CURIE. $ Ser the articles. Launen 
CURIA baronum. See CouRT-BARON. 
CuRIa claudenda, is a writ that lies againſt him who ſhould fence 
and encloſe the ground, but refuſes or defers to do it. : 
Cura militum,* a court fo called; antiently held at Carisbrock 
caſtle, in the iſle of Wight. | 
* Br idem Dominas Willielmus de Inſula facere debet ſectam ud (i. 
riam domini caſtri de Carisbroc, de tribus feptimants in mes fees 
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nemy's 
» KS, of *g, 
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g of a child; by reaſon they 2 Ke 


nt Ida, in 
dactyli. See 


of the curetes : 
e, in the times 
Phrygia, what 
Gauls, Sc. ;. e. 
ted to religion, and 


and the opera- 


CCE DAS. 


and whey their only drink. | 
Women newly delivered are ſubje& to have their milk curdled, or 
1 + 


manas, in curia que vocatur curia militum. Radu 


CURRANTS, or CuRRANs, a kind of little raiſins, or dried grapes 


their own weight, that they are forced to be dug out with iron 


CURE : 


Refius in CR IA. See the article Rxc r us. 


CURIA, among 
tribe, See TI RIBE. 


time of Romulus, a tribe conſiſted of ten curie, or a thou- 
| 2 each curia being one hundred: that legiſlator made 


the firſt diviſion of his people into thirty curiæ. 


Afterwards, curia, or domus curialis, became uſed for the place 


each curia held its aſſemblies. | 2 
22 alſo, curia paſſed to the ſenate- houſe; and it is from 
hence the moderns come to uſe the word curia, court, for a place 
of juſtice, and for the judges, &c. there aſſembled.* See COURT. 
Varro derives the word from cura, Care, 9. d. an aſſembly of 
people charged with the care of publick affairs: others deduce it 
from the Greeks; maintaining, that at Athens they called xf 
the place where the magiſtrate held his aſſizes, and the people 
uſed to aſſemble : xp, again, may come from xvg@-, autho- 
rity, power 3 in regard, it was here the laws were made. See 
Cu klo. 

CURIALITAS angliæ. See CouRTEsY of England. 
CURIO, the chief, and prieſt of a curia. See CURIA, 15 
Romulus, upon dividing the people into curiæ, gave each divi- 
ſion a chief, who was to be prieſt of that curia, under the title of 
curio, and flamen curialis. 
His buſineis was to provide and officiate at the ſacrifices of the 
curia, which were called curionia; the curia furniſhing him with 
a ſum of money on that conſideration: which penſion or appoint- 
ment was called curionium. 
Each diviſion had the election of its curio; but all theſe particular 
curis's, were under the direction of a ſuperior, or general, called 
curio maximus; Who was the head of the body; and elected by 
all the curioꝰ s, aſſembled in the comitia curiata. See COMITIA. 
All theſe inſtitutions were ſet a- foot by Romulus, and confirmed 
by Numa, as Halicarnaſſeus relates it. Godwyn will have two 
curio's in each curia. 
CURIOSUS, an officer of the Roman empire, during the middle 
age, appointed to take care no frauds and irregularities were com- 
mitted; particularly no abuſes in what related to the poſts, the 
roads, &c. and to give intelligence to the court of what paſſed in 
the provinces. ä 
This made the cerigſi people of importance; and put them in a 
condition of doing more harm than they prevented: on which 
account, Honorius caſhiered them, at leaſt in ſome parts of the 
empire, anno 415. 5 
The curioſi came pretty near to what we call controllers : they had 
their name from cura, care; quad curis agendis & evectionibus cur- 
fus publici inſpiciendis operam darent. : | 
Academy of the CURIOsI naturæ. See ACADEMY. | 
CURLING gf, in joinery. See CRoss-GRAINED 110 
CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, containing four buſhels, or half 
a quarter, See MEASURE, BUSHEL, and QUARTER. 


of different colours, black, white, or red; brought from ſeveral 
places of the Archipelago, and among others, from the iſthmus 
of Corinth; whence their name, currants, q. d. cormths. 
They muſt be choſen new, ſmall, and in large maſſes; and care 
be taken that the little Spaniſh currants be not foiſted in their 
room. When made up in bales, they may keep two or three 
years, without ſtirring, or giving them air. — Their uſe is in ſea- 
ſoning ſeveral viands, and in ſome medicinal compoſitions; where 
they ſerve in lieu of raiſins. Sir George Wheeler's account of 
theſe fruits, and the manner of preparing them is very curious,— 
The iſland of Zant, he obſerves, is the chief place whence 
currants are brought : the Morea, or the iſthmus of Corinth, | 
which was antiently the principal plantation, and whence the 
Latins denominated them uve Corinthiacæ, now, produces no 
more; as having been much neglected: the jealouſy of the Turks 
2 2 large veſſels to enter the gulph to take them off their 
ands. 
They do not grow on buſhes, like our gooſeberries, though that 
the common opinion; but on vines, like other grapes; except 
that the leaves are ſomewhat thicker, and the grapes ſomewhat 
ſmaller: they have no ſtone; and, in this country, are all red, 
or rather black. | 
They gather them in Auguſt, diſpoſe them in couches on the 
ground till they be dry, clean them, and lay them up in maga- 
zines, which the natives call ſeraglio's; pouring them in at a 
hole, till the magazine be full. They cling ſo faſt together by 


inſtruments. 


the Romans, denoted a portion, or diviſion of a 


CUR 
| C Boos. 
CURRANT coins. ju the articles & Coin. 


CURRANT accompts 


CURRANT price. PRICE, 


CURRANT, CURRANTo, alſo denotes a ſort of running French 
dance—ſometimes, a muſical air in triple time. See Courant, 
CURRENT, in hydrography, a ſtream, or flux of water in any 
direction, See RIVER, and Wave. 
Currents, in the ſea, are either natural and general, as ariſing from 
the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis; or accidental and 
particular, cauſed by the waters being driven againſt promonto- 
Ties, or into gulphs and ſtraights ; where, wanting room to 
ſpread, they are driven back, and thus diſturb the ordinary flux of 
the ſea. SeeSEA, TIp Es, Cc. 
The currents are ſo violent under the equator, where the motion 
of the earth is the greateſt, that they carry veſſels very ſpeedily 
from Africa to America; but abſolutely prevent their return the 
ſame way: ſo that ſhips are forced to run as far as the fortieth de- 
gree of latitude, to find a paſſage into Europe, 
In the Straights of Gibraltar, the currents almoſt conſtantly drive 
to the eaſtward, and carry ſhips into the Mediterranean : the 
are uſually, too, found to drive the ſame way in St. George's 
channel. The great violence and dangerouſneſs of the ſea in the 
ſtraights of Magellan, is attributed to two contrary currents ſet- 
ting in, one from the ſouth, and the other from the north ſea. 


CURRENTS, with reſpect to navigation, may be defined, certain 


progreſſive motions of the water of the ſea, in ſeveral places, ei- 
ther quite down to the bottom, or to a certain determinate depth; 
by which a ſhip may happen to be carried forward more ſwiftly, 
or retarded in her courſe, according to the direction or ſetting of 
the current, in, with, or againſt the courſe or way of the ſhip. 
See NAVIGATION. 
The buſineſs of currents making a conſiderable article in naviga- 
tion; the way they ſet, together with their ſtrength, is to be 
carefully obſerved : this ſome do by the ripplings of the water, 
and by the driving of the froth along the ſhore, when in ſight of 
it : but the more uſual, as well as more accurate way, is thus: 
They firſt fix their boat, by throwing out a triangular piece of 
wood, with a piece of lead faſtened to it and to the ſtem of the 
boat with a cord; and letting it ſink ſixty fathom, or more; or, 
ſometimes, by a kettle tied by the bow], and ſunk, as the other. 
By either of theſe means, the boat is brought to ride as at anchor; 
which done, the log is caſt over, the glaſs turned, and as the log- 
line veers out, the drift of the log is ſet with the compaſs. See 
Los-LINE. | 
This ſhews whether there be any current, or none; and if any, 
which way it ſets, and at what rate it drives: obſerving, how- 
ever, to add ſomething to the drift, for the boat's drift; for tho? 
ſhe appear to ſtand ſtill, yet, in reality, ſhe is found to move. 
This addition experience has thus determined; if the line ſhe 
ride by be ſixty fathom, a third part of the drift to be added; if 
eighty fathom, a fourth; if an hundred, a fifth. 
If a ſhip ſail along the direction of a current, it is evident the ve- 
locity of the current muſt be added to that of the veſſel: if her 
courſe be directly againſt the current, it muſt be ſubtracted; if 
ſhe fail athwart the current, her motion will be compounded with 
that of the current; and her velocity augmented or retarded, ac- 
cording to the angle of her direction, with that of the direction 
of the current; i. e. ſhe will proceed in the diagonal of the two 
lines of direction, and will deſcribe or paſs through that diagonal 
in the ſame time wherein ſhe would have deſcribed either of the 
ſides, by the ſeparate forces. See Cou POSITION of motion. 
To determine a ſhip's courſe and diſtance, ſailing obliquely with, or 
againſt a current. Suppoſe, v. gr. ſhe fails N. E. 110 miles, in 
a current which ſets S. W. 30 miles in the ſame time: to ſolve 
the problem geometrically ; ſet off four points from N towards 
E, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 15.) and draw A C equal to 110 miles; 
from C draw CB, parallel to the line NNE, and equal to 30 
miles: laſtly, draw A B, which will be the ſhip's true courſe and 
diſtance, 
To find which trigonometrically. In the triangle ABC, there are 
given AC 110, BC 30, and the angle C, 22* 30'; then, A+-CBC: 
AC—B C:: t, AB: t, + B— A. That is, as the ſum of 
A C and B C, viz. 140, is to their difference 80 :: fo is the tan- 
gent of 78 O45 to the tangent of 70? 49. Hence her true 
courſe appears to be N. E. 7 56 eaſterly. For her diſtance ; as 
the ſine of the angle A, 7 56, is to the drift of the current 
B C, 30, fo is the fine of the angle at C 222 30, to the diſtance 
run, 83, two miles. See CoURsE. 


To barrel them for ſending abroad, they have people who greaſe Luder-CURRENTSs.— r. Halley makes it highly pr obable, that in 


their feet and legs, and tread them cloſe, that they may keep the 
better, They are fold for about twelve crowns the thouſand 
weight; and pay as much cuſtom to the ſtate of Venice. 

Zant produces enough yearly to load five or ſix veſſels; Cepha- 
lonia three or four; and the other iſlands one. The Engliſh have 
2 factory at Zant; the Dutch two or three merchants, and the 
French one: the Engliſh conſuming more than ſix times the quan- 
tity that both France and Holland do together. 

Thoſe of Zant know but little of the uſe we make of them ; 
being perſuaded they only ſerve in dying of cloth; and being en- 
tirely ignorant of the luxury of Chriſtmas pyes, and Engliſh 


puddings, 


KRANT, or CouURANT money, good money, or that which 


the Downs, in the Straights of Gibraltar, &c. there is an ander- 
current, whereby as much water is carried out, as is brought in 
by the upper- current. See UNDER-Currents. 

This he argues from the offing between the north and ſouth Fore- 
land, where it runs tide and half-tide, i. e. it is either ebb or flood 
in that part of the Downs three hours ere it is ſo off at ſea: a 
certain ſign, that though the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide 
of ebb runs under- foot, i. e. cloſe by the ground; and ſo at the 
tide of ebb it will low under-foot. © 

This he confirms by an experiment in the Baltic Sound, com- 
municated to him by an able ſeaman preſent at the making it : 
being there, then, with one of the king's frigates, they went 


Paſſes in commerce from one to another, See Courant. | 


with their pinnace into the mid-ſtream, and were carried wo 
| lently 
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CURRICULUS,* in our antient writers, denotes the year, or 


CURRIED Hide. See the article HiDE. , 3 
CURRYING, a method of preparing leather, with oil or tallow; 


green: the other colours are given by the skinners; who differ 


| is uſed on both ſides, but no grain raiſed. 


This done, it is rubbed over with a pummel, or call having niches 


CUR 


lently by the current. Soon after that, they ſunk a basket with a 
large cannon-bullet, to a certain depth of water, which gavecheck 
to the boat's motion; and ſinking it till lower and lower, the 
boat was driven a-head to the windward, againſt the wpper-cur- 
rent: the current aloft, not being above four or five fathom deep. 
He added, that the lower the basket was let down, the ſtronger 
the under- current was found, | 

From this principle, it is eaſy to account for that vaſt draught of 
water continually pouring in with the current out of the Atlantic 
into the Mediterranean, through the Straights of Gibraltar ; a 
paſſage about twenty miles broad : yet, without any ſenſible ri- 
ſing of the water along the coaſts of Barbary, &c, or any over- 
flowing of the lands, which there lie very low. 


courſe of a year. See YEAR, | f 
Adtum eft hoc annorum dominicæ incarnationis guater guinsua 
genis & quinguies, quinis luſtris & tribus curriculis, i. e In 

the year 1028; for four times fifty makes two hundred, and five 
times two hundred makes one thouſand ; five /u/fira are twenty- 


five years, and three curriculi are three years. 


which raiſes on the hair, or wool-ſide, a kind of grain, not un- 
like that of morocco, —Though there is alſo a kind of curried 
leather without grain. See SKIN, Hipe, fc. - 
Currying is the laſt preparation, and puts the leather in a condition 
to be uſed for ſhoes, ſaddles, harneſs, c. It is equally practiſed 
on ſheep, calf, and bullocks-skins. 

The colours given in currying, are, black, white, red, yellow, and 


from the curriers in this, that they apply their colours on the 
fleſh-ſide ; the curriers on the hair-fide, | 

Manner of currying in black, with the grain, —Of blacks there 
are four caſes: either the skins are put in tallow on both ſides; 
or oil is uſed, in lieu of tallow, on the fleſh-ſide; or tallow is 
uſed alone on the hair- ſide, and nothing on the other; or tallow 


The two firſt are uſed for cows and calves leather; the ſecond is 
the only way uſed for ſheep; and the two laſt are uſed occaſion- 
ally for cow and bullock: for calf and ſheep, they uſe ſumac on 
the fleſh-ſide, which gives an orange-caſt, 

For neats- stin in black; the skin, coming from the tanner, is 
wet ſeveral times with a broom, rolled and trod under-foot to 
make it tractable, drained, and as much of the remaining fleſh 


as poſſible taken off with the knife; hung in the air till half dry, 


then wet and trampled again, and again. 


in manner of teeth, to render it ſtill more pliant ; and ſindged 
with ſtraw, to prepare it to receive the tallow ; which is applied, 
boiling hot, on both ſides. | 
The skin is then ſindged a ſecond time, laid four hours in a veſſel 
of freſh water, trampled, and worked a ſecond time with the 
pummel on each fide, and ſtoutly drained ; ſmeered over with 
its firſt black made of galls and ferailles, boiled in beer-agre, or 
ſour beer ; half dried, ſtretched on a table, and the grain beat 
down with a flat iron inſtrument drawn over it from place to 
place. 
It now receives its ſecond black, made of galls, copperas, and 
gum arabic; when dry, and ſtretched on a table, it is ſmeered 
over with beer-agre ; then folded from corner to corner, and the 
pummel drawn over it to cut the grain, firſt on the hair-ſide, 
then on the fleſh-ſide; the laſt with a pummel of cork : the beer 
hanging in it is taken out with a hair rubber, boiled in hatter's 
lye; and the skin faſtened to the table, and cleaned with the iron 
inſtrument abovementioned, and again wiped with a piece of 
worſted ſtocking. The skin is now brightned, on the hair- ſide with 
a luſtre made of barberries, to prepare it to receive its laſt grain, 
The grain, we already obſerved, is begun, by folding the skin, the 
hair-fide inwards, ſeveral ways: to finiſh it, it is again folded, af- 
ter its firſt luſtre, two ways; firſt from corner to corner, a little 
Nanting ; then a- croſs, i. e. firſt directly, or from eye to eye, then 
from head to tail, 
'The grain thus formed, the laſt luſtre, which makes its laſt pre- 
paration, is given ; compoſed of gum arabic, garlic, beer vine- 
gar, and Flanders ſize, boiled together, and applied cold. See 
LusrRE. 
Calf-skin, in black, is prepared much after the fame manner; 
though begun differently. After wetting, taking off as much of 
the fleſh remaining as poſſible, and drying; they pounce the fleſh- 
ſide with a hard, rough, pumice-ſtone, which makes it more 
ſmooth and gentle; then give the grain with the pummel, put 
in the tallow: the reſt as before. : 
Sheep-skins, in black. What theſe have peculiar in their prepa- 
ration, is, that they are firſt ſtretched on a table to get off the 
bourre, or tan wherewith they are loaden ; then wet, trod un- 
der- foot, and tallow added on the hair-fide : they are again wet, 
again trod, ſtretched on the table, and the water ſqueezed out 
with the pummel ; then blacked, repaſſed under the pummel on 
each ſide, dried, and all the roughneſs and inequality pared off 
with a flat, round, cutting inſtrument: the reſt as before. 
$lek-leather, or that without any grain, made of cows or bul- 
locks skins, differs a little in its preparation from the former. 


CURSED. See the articles AccukskpD and C 
CURSITOR, an officer or clerk belonging "np 5-0 of cha 
n- 


CUR 


fleſh is taken off; the reſt as in the firſt article: i 
the tallow be applied on both ſides as Glas ae ring, that 
ſteeped in water, trod, frized, and blacked the firſt Ling now 
ſecond black is next laid on, till the hair-ſide- be alf time; the 
Laſtly, after receiving the two luſtres, they are reſſed . 
two tables; without plaiting or folding them in — ern 

u- 


ring the whole preparation. 


cery, who io] a 
10 By maketh out original wr Cn ANCERY, and 
Theſe are alſo called clerks of the cour 23 
number: making a e of e Tor -four in 
are allotted ſeveral ſnires; in which ſhires they ma pe of them 
riginal writs as are by the ſubject required. e Out ſuch o- 
CURSOR, a little ruler, or label of braſs, divided like a 1; 
ſines, and ſliding in a groove, or notch, along the middl hack 
ther label, or ruler, repreſenting the horizon, and alw on 1 
angles to it. It is uſed in the analemma. See Ana apa at right 
CURSOR is alſo uſed for a point ſcrewed on the beam-co EMMA. 
which may be moved, or ſlidden along the beam 8 and 
ſtriking of greater or leſs circles. See Beam-Comp eof, for the 
CURTAILING, in the manage, the docking, or "I 
horſe's tail, See Tait, &c. n 
The practice of curtailing is no where in ; 
England; it being a popular opinion, that 8 po 23 
renders the horſe's chine or back the ſtronger, and 55 he tal 
bear burdens: which ſeems warranted by experience ore able to 
The amputation is uſually made between the fourth 4 
joints of the tail; a ligature being firſt tied tight about 4 9 
to prevent the flux of blood; and the raw ſtump e ae 
. - 4, 2 8 
3 1 with a hot iron, till the extremities of the vellels be all 
CURTAIN, in fortification, See the article Cur Try 
CURTATE diſtance, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of à 2 
place from the ſun, reduced to the ecliptick; or, the —. 9 
tween the ſun, and that point where a perpendicular let fall f : 
the planet, meets with the ecliptic. See Pr ace, and Dir a _ 
CURTATION, the interval between a planet's diſtance fro 5 
ſun, and the curtate diſtance. See PLANET. TOM 
From the preceding article, it is eaſy to find the cyrtats ige. 
whence the manner of conſtructing tables of 1 ohr 
ous. 
The quantity of inclination, reduction, and cyrtation of a planet 
depending on the argument of the latitude ; Kepler, in his Ry. 
dolphin tables, reduces the tables of them all into one, under the 
title of tabulæ latitudinariæ. | 
CURTESY.. See the article Cour T Esy. 
CURTICONE, in geometry, a cone whoſe top is cut off by a 
plane parallel to its baſis ; called alſo truncated cone. See TRUx- 
CATED. 
CURTIN,* CuRTAaln, or CourTing, in fortification, that part 
of a wall, or rampart, which is between two baſtions ; or which 
joins the flanks thereof. —See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21, lit. q q. ſee al- 
ſo RAMPART, and BAS T ION. 

* Du Cange derives the word from the Latin cort ina, guaſ miri: 
cortis, a little county court, incloſed with walls: he ſays, it was 
in imitation hereof, that they gave this name to the walls and pa- 
tapets of cities, which incloſe them like courts : he adds, that the 
curtains of beds take their name from the ſame origin; that 67 
was the name of the general's, or prince's tent ; and that thoſe 

who guarded it were called cortinarii and car tiſani. 

The curtin is uſually bordered with a parapet five foot. high; be- 
hind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon the covert way, and 
into the moat. See PARAPET, and COUNTERSCARP. 
Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their attacks againſt the curtin; becauſe 
it is the beſt flanked of any part. See F LANE. 
Angle of the CURTIN. . NGLE, 
* of the — + Ser the articies COMPLEMENT. | 
CURVATURE of à line, is its bending, or flexure ; whereby it 
becomes a curve, of ſuch peculiar form and properties. See LINz, 
and CURVE. 5 i 

Thus, the curvature of the circle is ſuch, as that all points of the 
periphery are equally diſtant from one point within, called the 


center. See CIRCLE, S 
The curvatures of different circles, are to each other reciprocal 


as their radii, See RA Dlus. | . 
CURVE, in geometry, a line whoſe ſeveral points tend ſever 
ways, or are poſited towards different quarters. See LINE. * 
In this ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to a frat line; whole 
ſeveral points are poſited towards the ſame quarter. by 
Hence, figures terminated with lines of the firſt ſort are ar 
curvilinear figures ; in oppoſition to thoſe terminated with the lat- 
ter, called rectilinear figures. See RECTILINEAR, and FIGURE. 
The doctrine of curves, and of the figures and ſolids 2 
from them, conſtitute what we call the higher geometry. 
GEOMETRY. 1 
In a curve, the line AD, (Tab. Geometry, hg. 48 a bo 
parallel lines MM, is called the diameter: if the lines b hs 
diſtant, and it cut them at right angles, it is called the og Fo 
the point A, whence the diameter is drawn, 15 called the V 
See DiaMETER, Axis, and VERTEX. 4 Jann; 
5 


The skins being wet, trod, and paſſed under the pummel, the 
* 


| The equidiſtant lines M M are called ordinates, 


CUR | 


and their halves, P M, ſemiordinates. See O&dINATE, and Sz-| 


MIORDINATE. 


an of the diameter AP, between the vertex, or other 
on Fae, nd an ordinate, is called the abſciſſe. See ABSCISSE. 
And the concourſe of all the diameters, the center. See Cx x- 


TER. 


diſtinguiſhed into algebraic, frequently with Des Car- 
E. e 3 and tranſcendental, called by the ſame Car- 


tes, &c. mechanical curves. 


; Miſſes 
- /] CURVES, are thoſe wherein the relation of the abſci 

* AF. fig. 52. to the ſemiordinates M P, MP, MP, 

may be expreſſed by an algebraical equation. See EQUATION, 


and ALGEBRAICAL. 


in a Cl = — ); then 

ſe, v. gr. in a circle, AB a, A Px, PM=y; t 
l conſequently, as PM =AP. PB, y & 
e. Or, ſuppoſe PC x, AC=a, PM =); then will 


: —PC:= PM; that is, * * =. 
— — Thoſe are alſo called algebraical curves, which are of a de- 
terminate order; ſo, as that the equation always continues the 


ſame in the ſeveral points of the curve. 


Moſt authors, after Des Cartes, call algebraic curves, geometrical 


ones; as admitting none elſe into the conſtruction of problems; 
nor, conſequently, into geometry. But Sir Iſaac Newton, and 
after him Meſſ. Leibnitz and Wolfius are of another opinion; 
and think, that in the conſtruction of a problem, one curve is not 
to be prefer red to another, for its being defined by a more ſim- 
ple equation, but for its being more eaſily deſcribed. See PRo- 
Tanſndetel Curve, is that which cannot be defined by an alge- 
braic equation. See TRANSCENDENTAL. 


Theſe curves, Des Cartes, Sc. call mechanical ones (fee Me-| 


CHANICAL) and under that notion exclude them out of geome- 
try: but Newton and Leibnitz, for the reaſon abovementionad, 
are of another opinion. Indeed, Leibnitz has found a new kind 
of equations, which he calls tranſcendental equations; whereby 
even tranſcendental curves, and thoſe which are not of any de- 
terminate order, i. e. which do not continue the fame in all the 


points of the curve, may be defined. Act. erudit. Lip. an. 1684. 


p. 234. | : 3 
Aizebraic CURVvEs of the ſame kind or order, are thoſe whoſe equa- 

tions riſe to the ſame dimenſion. See ORDER. 

Geometrical lines being defined by the relation between the or- 
dinates and abſciſſes, or (which is the ſame, by the number of 
points wherein they may be cut by a right line) are well diftin- 
guiſhed into two kinds or orders: in which view, lines of the firſt 
order will be right lines; and thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic 
order, will be curves, viz. the conic ſections. 

Now, a curve of the firſt kind is the ſame with a line of the ſe- 
cond, (a right line not being numbered among curves) and a curve 
of the ſecond kind, the ſame with a line of the third. Thus, 
curves of the firſt kind, are thoſe whoſe equations riſe to two di- 
menſions; if they riſe to three, the curves are of the ſecond kind 
if to four, of the third, &c. : 

Thus, e. gr. the equation for a circle is, y* Sar, Or ax. 
=j*. A circle, therefore, is a curve of the firſt kind. 

Again, a curve of the firſt kind, is that defined by the equation 
ax=y*; and a curve of the ſecond kind, that defined by the equa- 
tion a* x ==), See CIRCLE. | 
For the various curves of the firft kind, and their properties, ſee 
Cox ic ſections. ; 

Hr curves of the ſecond kind, Sir Iſaac Newton has a diſtin trea- 
tiſe, under the title of enumeratio linearum tertii ordinis. 

Curves of the ſecond and other higher kinds, he obſerves, have 
parts, and properties ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt: thus, as the 
conic ſections have diameters and axes; the lines cut or biſſected 
by theſe, are called ordinates; and the interſection of the curve 
and diameter, the vertex: ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, any 
two parallel right lines being drawn ſo as to meet the curve in 
three points; a right line cutting theſe parallels ſo, as that the 
ſum of the two parts between the ſecant and the curve on one 
fide, is equal to the third part terminated by the curve on the o- 
ther ſide, will cut, in the ſame manner, all other right lines pa- 
rallel to theſe, and that meet the curve in three points, 7. e. ſo, as 
that the ſum of the two parts on one ſide, will be ſtill equal to the 
third part on the other ſide. : 

Theſe three parts, therefore, thus equal, may be called ordinates, 
or applicates; the ſecant the diameter; and where it cuts the or- 
dinates at right angles, the axis: the interſection of the diameter 
and the curve, the vertex; and the concourſe of the two diame- 
ters, the center; and the concourſe of all the diameters, the 
common or general center. | 

_ as a hyperbola of the firſt kind has two aſymptotes; that 

the ſecond has three, that of the third four, &c. and as the 

parts of any right line between the conic hyperbola and its two 
alymptotes are equal on either ſide; ſo, in hyperbolas of the ſe- 
eee, any right line cutting the curve and its three aſymp- 

tes in three points; the ſum of the two parts of that right line, 
2 from any two aſymptotes, the ſame way, to two points of 
the curve, is equal to the third part, extended from the third a- 


ſy mptote, the contra : ; 
ry way, to the third point of th . 
SYMPTOTE, HyPerBoLa, &c. SA 120-20 Bos 


Two are redundant 


7 hay 25 in other conic ſections, not parabolical, the ſquare of | 


an ordinate, i. e. the rectangle of the ordinates drawn to contra- 
ry parts of the diameter, is to the rectangle of the parts of the 
diameter terminated at the vertices of an ellipſis or hyperbola, as 
a given line, called the latus rectum, is to that part of the diame- 
ter which lies between the vertices, and called the latus tranſuer- 
ſum: lo, in curves of the ſecond kind, not parabolical, the 'paral- 
lelepiped under three ordinates, is to the parallelepiped under the 
parts of the diameter cut off at the ordinates and the three vertices 
of the figure, in a given ratio: wherein, if there be taken three 
right lines ſituate at the three parts of the diameter between the 
vertices of the figure, each to each; then thoſe three right lines 
may be called the latera recta of the figure, and the parts of the 
diameter between the vertices, the latera tranſverſa. | 
And, as in a conic parabola which has only one vertex to one and 
the ſame diameter, the rectangle under the ordinates, is equal to 
the rectangle under the part of the diameter cut off at the ordi- 
nates and vertex, and a given right line called the /atus refum : 
ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, which have only two vertices to 
the ſame diameter, the parallelepiped under three ordinates, is e- 
qual to the parallelepiped under two parts of the diameter cut off 
at the ordinates and the two vertices, and a given right line, 
which may therefore be called the /atus tranſuerſum. See LA us; 
ſeealſo PARABOLA. 
Further, as in the conic ſections, where two parallels terminated 
on each fide by a curve, are cut by two parallels terminated-on 
each fide by a curve; the firſt by the third, and the ſecond by 
the fourth: the rectangle of the parts of the firſt, is to the re- 
Ctangle of the parts of the ſecond, as that of the ſecond is to 
that of the fourth: ſo, when four ſuch right lines occur in a curve 
of the ſecond kind, each in three points; the parallelepiped of 
the parts of the firſt, will be to that of the parts of the ſecond, 
as that of the ſecond to the parts of the fourth. 
Laſtly, the legs of curves, both of the fir/?, ſecond, and higher 
kinds, are either of the parabolic or hyperbolic kind : an hyper- 
bolic leg, being that which approaches infinitely towards ſome 
aſymptote; a parabolic, that which has no aſymptote. See 
ASYMPTOTE, 
Theſe legs are beſt diſtinguiſhed by their tangents; for, if the 
point of contact go off to an infinite diſtance, the tangent of the 
hyperbolic leg, will coincide with the aſymptote ; and that of the 
parabolic leg, recede infinitely, and vaniſh. The aſymptote, 
therefore, of any leg, is found by ſeeking the tangent of that leg 
to a point infinitely diſtant ; and the bearing of an infinite leg, is 
found by ſeeking the poſition of a right line parallel to the tangent, 
when the point of contact is infinitely remote : for this line tends 
the ſame way towards which the infinite leg is directed. 


Reduction of CURvEs of the ſecond kind. — Sir Iſaac Newton reduces 


all curves of the ſecond kind to four caſes of equations: in the firſt, 
the relation between the ordinate and abſciſſe, making the ab- 
ſciſſe x, and the ordinate ), aſſumes this form x yy e y = 
a Kc T d. In the ſecond caſe, the equation aſſumes 
this form x y=axo+bx* cx LJ. In the third caſe, the 
equation is y y A +b x* + cx d. In the fourth, the equa- 
tion is of this form, y a + bx* cx ＋ d. 


Enumeration of the Curves of the ſecond kind. Under theſe four 


caſes, the ſame author brings a vaſt number of different forms of 
curves, to which he gives different names. 


A hyperbola lying wholly within the angle of the aſymptotes, like 


a conic hyperbola, he calls an inſcribed hyperbola ; that which cuts 
the aſymptotes, and contains the parts cut off within its own pe- 
riphery, a circumſcribed hyperbola ; that, one of whoſe infinite 
legs is inſcribed, the other circumſcribed, he calls ambigenal; that 
whoſe legs look towards each other, and are directed the ſame 
way, converging; that where they look contrary ways, diverging ; 
that where they are convex different ways, cre/5-legged ; that ap- 
plied to its aſymptote with a concave vertex and diverging legs, 
conchoidal ; that which cuts its aſymptote with contrary flexures, 
and is produced each way into contrary legs, anguincous, or ſnake- 
like ; that which cuts its conjugate a- croſs, cruciform ; that which 
returning around cuts itſelf, nodated; that whoſe two parts con- 
cur in the angle of contact, and there terminate, cuſpidated ; that 
whoſe conjugate is oval, and infinitely ſmall, i. e. a point, point- 
ed; that which from the impoſſibility of its two roots, is without 
either oval, node, cuſp, or point, pure: and in the ſame manner 
he denominates a parabola, to be converging, diverging, cruciform, 
&c. Where the number of hyperbolic legs, exceeds that of the 
conic hyperbola ; he denominates the hyperbola redundant. 
Now, the various curves which he enumerates under theſe four 
caſes, are in number 72; whereof nine are redundant hyperbolas, 
without diameters, having three aſymptotes including a triangle, 
the firſt conſiſting of three hyperbolas, one inſcribed, another cir- 
cumſcribed, another ambigenal, with an «val; the ſecond nodated ; 
the third cuſpidated ; the fourth pointed; the fifth and ſixth pure; 
the ſeventh and eighth cruciform; the laſt anguineal. 
There are twelve redundant hyperbolas, having only one diame- 
ter: the firſt oval, the ſecond nadated, the third cuſpidated, the 
fourth pointed; the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, pure; the 
ninth and tenth cruciform; the eleventh and twelfth conchaidal, 
yperbolas, with three diameters. 
Nine are redundant hyperbolas, with three aſymptotes convergi 
to a common point ; the firſt formed of the fifth and ſixth re- 


dundant parabolas, whoſe 8 include a triangle; the ſe- 
2 


cond, 


CUR 


<ond, of the ſeventh and eighth ; the third and fourth, of the 
ninth ; the fifth is formed of the fifth and ſeventh of the redun- 
dant hyperbolas, with.one diameter ; the ſixth, of the ſixth and 
ſeventh ; the ſeventh, of the eighth and ninth; the eighth, of 
the tenth and eleventh; the ninth, of the twelfth and thirteenth: 
all which converſions are effected, by diſtinguiſhing the triangle 
comprehended between the aſymptotes, till it vaniſh into a point. 
Six are defeQive parabolas, having no diameters: the firſt ovat, 
7 ſecond nodated, the third cuſpidated, the fourth pointed, the 
fifth pure. 
Seven are defective hyperbolas, having diameters: the firſt and 
ſecond conchoidal, with an cal; the third nodated, the fourth cuſ- 
pidated, which is the ciſſoid of the antients; the fifth and ſixth 
pointed, the ſeventh pure. 
Seven are parabolic hyperbolas, having diameters : the firſt oval, 
the ſecond nadated, the third cuſpidated, the fourth pointed, the 
fifth pure, the ſixth cruciform, the ſeventh anguinecus. 

Four are parabolic hyperbolas. Four are hyperboliſms of the hy- 
perbola. Three hyperbolas of the ellipſis. IW hyperboliſms of 
the parabola, 
Five are diverging parabolas: one, a frident, the ſecond oval, the 
third nadated, the fourth pointed, the fifth cuſpidated; (this is 
Neil's parabola, uſually called the ſemicubic parabola :) the ſixth, 
pure. 
Laſtly, one commonly called the cubic parabola. 

Organical deſcription of CURvEs.—1?. If two angles given in mag- 
nitude, PAD, PBD, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 53.) revolve round 
poles given in poſition, A and B; and their legs, A 5 
with their point of concourſe, P, paſs over another right line: 
the other two legs A D, B D, with their point of concourſe D, 
will deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through the poles A, B: unleſs 
that line happen to paſs through either of the poles A or B; or 
unleſs the angles BAD and A BD vaniſh together: in which 
caſes, the point will deſcribe a right line. 

2%, Now, if the legs, AP, BP, by their point of concourſe, P, 
thus deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through one of the poles, A; 
the other two, AD, B D, with their point of concourſe D, will 
deſcribe a curve of the ſecond kind, paſſing through the other pole 
B, and having a double point in the firſt pole A: unleſs the an- 
gles BAD, A BD, vaniſh together ; in which caſe, the point D 
will deſcribe another conic ſection, paſſing through the pole A. 
32. If the conic ſection deſcribed by the point P, paſs through 


neither of the poles A, B; the point D will deſcribe a curve of 


the ſecond or third kind, having a double point: which double 
point will be found in the concourſe of the deſcribing legs AD, 


BD, when the two angles BAP, A BP, vaniſh together. The 


curve deſcribed will be of the ſecond kind, when the angles BAD, 
ABD, vaniſh together ; otherwiſe of the third kind, having two 
other double points in the poles A and B. 
With regard to double points of curves: we have obſerved that 
curves of the ſecond kind may be cut by a right line in thoſe 
ints: now two of theſe ſometimes coincide, v. gr. when the 
right line paſſes through an infinitely ſmall oval ; or through the 
concourſe of two parts of a curve, mutually cutting each other, 
and uniting in a cuſp. Sometimes all the right lines only cut the 
curve in one point; as in ordinates of the carteſian and cubic pa- 
rabola, &c. In which caſe, we muſt conceive the right lines paſ- 
ſing through two other points of the curve, placed, as it were, at 
an infinite diſtance: two of theſe coincident interſections, whe- 
ther at a finite or infinite diſtance, make what we call a double 
int. 


* 
Geneſis of CURvEs of the ſecond order by ſhadews.—lf the ſhadows 


of figures be projected on an infinite plane, illumined by a lucid 


point; the ſhadows of conic ſections will ſtil] be conic ſections ; 
thoſe of curves of the ſecond kind, will be curves of the ſecond 
kind; thoſe of the third kind, curves of the third kind, &c. 

And as a circle, in projecting a ſhadow, generates all the conic 
ſections; ſo, the five diverging parabolas, with their ſhadows, ge- 
nerate and exhibit all other curves of the ſecond kind, 7 
And in this manner may a train of ſimple curves of other kinds 
be found, which ſhall form all the other curves of the ſame kind, 


12 their ſhadows projected from a lucid point, upon a plane. 


Deſcription of CURVvEs of the ſecond order, having double points.— 
Theſe are all deſcribed from ſeven given points, whereof one is] 


the double point itſelf: thus, let there be given any ſeven points 
of the curve to be deſcribed; as, v. gr. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
(Tab. Geometry, fig. 54.) whereof A is the double point: join the 
point A, and any other two points, v. gr. Band C; and let the 
angle CAB of the triangle AB C, revolve about its vertex A; 
and another of the angles A B C, about its vertex B. And when 
the point of concourſe C, of the legs A C, B C, is ſucceſſively 
applied to the four other points, D, E, F, G, let the concourſe of 
the remaining legs A B and B A, fall on the four points P, Q 


R, 8 


Through thoſe four points, and the fifth A, deſcribe a conic ſe- 


ion ; and let the forementioned angles CAB, CBA, ſo re- 

volve, as that the point of concourſe of the legs A B, BA, may 

paſs over that conic ſection; and the concourſe of the other legs 

AC, BC, will deſcribe the propoſed curve. 

Uſe of theſe CurVEs in the conſtruttion of equations, —T he uſe of 
curves in geometry is, by, means of the interſections thereof, to 

| ſolve problems. See CONSTRUCTION, 


c USC 


Suppoſe, v. gr. an equation to ruled of nia : 
as x9 | b x? +. A= + P 2 ＋ 4 nine dimenſions, 
where b, c, d, &c. ſignify any given MLS, > hs + # Do; 
ſigns + and -: aſſume the 8 4 mire affected with the 
and the firſt equation, writing y for 2 will res parabola 
+) +de* yexybmybfonbgm 44 
equation to another curve of the ſecond Lias : Fhx ; an 
be 8 or * at pleaſure. 
interſections of theſe curves will i 
tion to be conſtructed. It is ho” 8 = N ay 
rabola once. If the equation to be confiruties * *. 
two laſt terms h x and 4, be reduced to ſeve 2 0g Ing the 
other curve, by expunging , will have the do A N 
beginning of the abſciſſe, and may be eaſil Jeſcri LE tha 
it be reduced to ſix dimenſions, by cating. 7 Sr a as above: if 
taking g x* + hx + 4; the other curve Y e 3 laft terms, 
become a conic ſection: and if, by omittin * th "yp hens fs will 
the equation be reduced to three dimenſions wh __ Alt terms, 
Wallis's conſtruction by the cubic parabola ind eo _ on Dr, 

Re#tification of a CURvE, denotes the finding a ri 7 line. 
curve. For the praxis hereof, ſee Rx eric © Une equal to a 

23 of a CURvE. See the article IxFPLECTI bk OR 

vadrature of a CURVE, the finding the area os ; 
a curve; or the aſſigning a ſquare equal to 2 cu line TOO 

1 QUADRATURE, "YIUNEAT ſpace. See 

amily of CURVEs, is an aſſemblage of 3. 
kinds, all defined by the ſame e - 3 
gree 1 A according to the diverſity of 8 - 
E. gr. Suppoſe an equation of an indetermi 
=", Ifm=2, then will ax = 723 en * ere 
=; if m4, then aq & , &c, All . wonders y 
ng of the ſame family, or tribe, e 
e equations whereby the families of c 
to be confounded with * eee - a. "gx __ 
regard to the whole family, they be of an e e _ 
yet, with reſpect to each ſeveral curve of the famil 5 NO b 
terminate; whereas tranſcendent equations are 155 25 6 h 
degree, with reſpe& to the ſame curve. 8 
All algebraic curves, therefore, compoſe a certain ſamil 
fiſting of innumerable others; each whereof re ink. 
nite kinds, For ſince the equations whereby the curves are definat 
Fran 2 8 either of the powers of the abſciſſes and ſemior- 
nates e given coefficients, or of the powers of the ab- 
ſciſſes into the powers of the ſemiordinates, or of the mere given 
quantities; and all equations may be equal to nothing, (v. gr. if 
ax=y', then ax 2 S); the equation for all algebraical 
curves will be ay®* + c i bd f =o. 

Cauſtic Cu Rvk. . Causric. 

Diacauſtic Curve. 5 See the articles Dracavsrtic. 

Exponential CuRvEe, is that defined by an exponential equation; 
that is, by an equation wherein is an exponential quantity, v. . 
*, a", Cc. See EXPONENTIAL. 

The ſymptoms, properties, geneſes, &c. of particular curves, v, or. 
the cyclpid, legarithmic curve, conchoid, &c. ſee under their probe 
heads, CycLOID, Loc AR ITHMIc, CoxcHoip, &c. 

Radial Curves. RaDIAL, 

-— e 5 See easter 
gracteriſtic triangle of a Cuxvx. CHARACTERISTIC, 

CURVET, in the > Sod See COURVET. 

CURVILINEAR, or CuRvILINEAL figures, in geometry, are 
ſpaces bounded by crooked lines; as the circle, ellipſis, ſpherical 
triangle, &c. See CURvE, and FIGURE. 

CURVILINEAR angle. See the articles AN OLE. 

CURVILINEAR ſuperfictes, = EG eee 

CURULE chair, ſella CURUL1s, in antiquity, a high ivory chair, 
ge certain of the Roman magiſtrates had a right to lit, Sce 

CHAIR, | 

The curule magiſtrates were the ædiles, prætors, cenſors, and 
conſuls, See /EDILE, &c. 

The ſenators who had bore theſe charges, were carried to tlic 
ſenate on curule chairs; as alſo thoſe who triumphed : the chair 
being fitted into a kind of chariot, currus ; whence the origin of 
the word curulis. See TRIUMPH. 

The curule chair is uſed on medals, to expreſs a curule magiltra- 
cy: when traverſed by a hafta, it is the ſymbol of Juno, and 
ſerves to expreſs the conſervation of princeſſes. 

CURULE ftatues. See the article STATUE. 

CUSP, cu/þis, properly denotes the point of a ſpear, or ſword ; but 
is uſed in aſtronomy, to expreſs the points or horns of the moon, 
or other luminary. See Moon, CRescenT, ECLIPSE, Ec. 

In aſtrology, Cuse is uſed for the firſt point of each of the twelve 
houſes, in a figure, or ſcheme of the heavens. See HousF. | 

CUSPIDATED., in botany, is when the leaves of a flower end in 
a cuſp, or point, reſembling that of a ſpear. 

CusP1DATED hyperbola, &c. See CURVE. 

CUSTODE admittends, and CusropE amends, are Writs for 
the admitting, or removing of guardians. See GUARDIAYN: 

CusToDEs hbertatis anglie, authoritate parliamenti, was the ſtyle Sy 
title in which writs, and other judicial proceedings, did run in 1 
time from the death of king Charles I. till Oliver was 
protector, Sc. . 

CUSTODIA. See RecTo de cuſtodia terre & heæredis. 
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, Aullberandb alli qui habet CUSTODIAM terræ. SeeHAREDE. 
He 81. i uſed * the manners, ceremonies, or ways 
of living of a people, which in time have turned into habit, and 
by uſage obtained the force of laws. See Law, and UsE. 
3 this ſenſe, cuſtom implies things that were at firſt voluntary, 
but are become neceſſary by uſe: thus, the preſents made by of- 
kcers at their admiſſion into poſts, are only due becauſe they have 
ed into 2 See FEE. fo 1 f 
cosrom alſo ſignifies the doing, or not doing, certain things, in- 
troduced by the greateſt part of the people of a country, or pro- 
= | . - . 
If chore be nothing evil in ſuch cſlom, it obliges, till it be either 


ted by a contrary cu/tom, or a law. Nt 
1 thus eſtabliſhed to have the force of a law, it is ne- 


ceſſary, ordinarily, that it be founded on ſome natural equity, or 
ſome conſiderable good; and that it have ſubſiſted ultra tritavum. 
but, as this is hard to prove, it is ſufficient if two or more wit- 
neſſes depoſe they heard their fathers ſay the ſame of their time. 
If it be matter of record, the continuance of 100 years is ſuffi- 
cient. See RECORD. ; 
The effect of a cu/tom thus circumſtantiated, is, that it has the 
fame force and authority as a law; making what we call dex non 
ſcripta; and that in popular ſtates and limited monarchies, it 
ſerves to interpret the written laws: for in abſolute monarchies, 
it is the king alone has the power of interpreting laws. 
Hence, the word cu/tom is ſtill retained, and ſerves to expreſs the 
particular rights and municipal laws eſtabliſhed by uſage in 
particular provinces, &c. after they are reduced into written 
laws. , 
In this ſenſe, moſt of the common law of England is lex non 
ſcripta; being originally no more than the cuſtoms of our fore- 
fathers. See COMMON /aw. 
Lex nm ſcripta, in this ſenſe, is uſed in oppoſition to Hatutes or 
acts of parhament ; which commence laws at once. See STA- 
TUTE. 
Cowel diſtinguiſhes cſtom from preſcription, in that the former 
is more general, and relates to ſeveral perſons ; whereas the latter 
is uſually confined to this or that man. Five years time, too, 
are ordinarily ſufficient for preſcription ; whereas for caſtam there | 
are required 100, See PRESCRIPTION. 
Cuſtoms are real things, and are included within their limits or 
territories: they are either local, i. e. reſtrained to this or that 
place, or general. See Loc Al. 
The cuſtom of Paris, ſerves as a rule for all the other places of 
France; where they have no proviſions contrary thereto. 
The Romans were governed by cuſtoms, or unwritten laws, after 
the expulſion of their kings. See CIVIL law. 
Cæſar obſerves, that the Gauls had their cſſoms, which they 
conſtantly. retained ; and that it was impoſſible for the Romans 
to govern them by any other laws: ſo that it was only the pro- 
vinces bordering on Italy that received be Roman laws. 
Dower by CUSTOM. ; OW ER. 
Suit eee 0 See the articles — | 
CusToms, in commerce, the dues, duties, or tolls, paid by merchants 
to the king, for carrying out, and bringing in of merchandizes, 
See EXPORTATION, and IMPORTATION. 
The cſſams of goods exported and imported, throughout Eng- 
land, amount yearly to 1300000 pounds; whereof thoſe of the 
port of London make a third part. See COMMERCE. 
The c/toms in England are very numerous, and very high; per- 
haps beyond what any other trading nation knows: the principal 
are duties of tunnage and poundage, which are very antient, being 
the only ones in uſe before the time of king Charles IT. But that 
prince, and his ſucceſſors, have introduced divers others: at pre- 
ſent, the cuſloms on liquors are, tunnage, the additional duty, the 
duty of exciſe, coinage, duty of the od impoſition, duty of the ad- 
ditional impoſition, duty of orphans money, duty on French wines, 
new ſubſidy, Sand 2 of ſubſidies. 1 
For other merchandizes, the duties are, poundage, the additional 
duty on ſilks and linens, new impoſition of poundage, another of 
#3 a duty of 25 per cent. on French commodities; the new ſub- 
fidy of poundage, in 1697; an additional ſubſidy of; of pound- 
age in 1703; a third in 1704; a duty on fi and oils, another 
on ſeather, another on paper, ſoap, &c. See theſe deſcribed more 
at 2 under the article Dur v; ſee alſo TuN N AGE, Poux p- 
AGE, Oc. | 
CUSTOM-HOUSE, an office eſtabliſhed on the frontiers of a tate, 


or in ſome chief city, or port, for the receit of the cu/foms and | 


duties of importation and exportation, impoſed on merchandizes, 

by the authority of the ſovereign, and regulated by tariffs, or books 

of rates. See CusToms, and DuTy. 

There are ſeveral cuſtom-houſes in the ſeveral ports of England: 

the moſt conſiderable is that of London. At is under the direction 

of ſeven commiſſioners appointed by patent; who have the charge 

and management of all the cums (the petty- farms alone except - 

ed) in all the ports of England. 

ther officers are, a ſecretary, 
of the iſſues and payments 


of the receiver-general, comptroller- 


Leneral, inſpeftor of the out- port collectors accompts, inpector- 
ports, regiſter-general of all ſhips of 
regiſter 


general of the exports and im 
Act Britain, furveyor-general, ſurvcyor of the out-ports, 


ſollicitor, receiver-general, comptrol-| 


Cur baſtion, 


| ther inferior officers, appointed by warrant from the board of 

treaſury. See TREASURY. 

CUSTOMARY tenants, CusruMARII, or tenentes per conſuetudi- 
nem, are ſuch tenants as hold by the cuſtom of the manor as their 
ſpecial evidence, See Manor, and TENANT. 

Theſe were antiently bondmen, or thoſe that held temuya bonda- 

g. Et omnes illi qui tenuerint in bondagii tenura, ſolebant vocari 

cuſtumarii. MS. de conſuetud. man, de Sutton Colfield, de anne 
Edw. II. See Tenure, VILLAIx, c. 

STOS brevium, a clerk, belonging to the court of common 
pleas; whoſe office is to receive, and keep all the writs, and put 
them upon files; every return by itſelf; and at the end of cach 
term to receive of the prothonotaries all the records of the niſi 
prius, called the paſtea. See WRIT, and PosTEA. 

The writs are firſt brought in by the clerks of aflize of every 
county to the prothonotary who entered the iſſue in that matter, 
to enter judgment, Four days after the return, the prothonotary 
enters the verdict, and judgment thereupon, into the rolls of the 
court; and then delivers them over to the cuſtos brevium. 
The cuftos brevium alſo makes entry of writs of covenant, and con- 
cords on fines; and makes copies and exemplifications of all writs 
and records in his office, and of all fines levied: the fines, when 
engroſſed, are divided between the cu/tos brevium and chirogra- 
pher ; the former keeping the writ of covenant and the note, the 
latter the concord, and foot of the fine, See CHIROGRAPHER, 
and FINE, . 
In the court of the king's-bench, there is likewiſe a cuftos brevium 
& rotulrum, who files ſuch writs as are there uſed to be filed, and 
all warrants of attorney ; and tranſcribes or makes out records of 
niſi prius, &c. | 

CusTos retulorum, he who has the cuſtody of the rolls, or records 

of the ſeſſions of peace; and ſome ſay, of the commiſſions of 

peace itſelf, See RoLL, and PEACE. 

He is always a juſtice of peace, and quorum, in the county where 

he hath his office ; and by his office appears to be rather a miniſter 

than a judge : for that the commiſſion of the peace, by expreſs 
words, lays this ſpecial charge upon him, Quad ad dies & loca pre- 
dicta, brevia, præcepta, proceſſus, & indictamenta prædicta coram 

te & dictis focus tuis venire facias. 5 

Cus ros fpiritualium, he who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction in any dioceſe, during the vacancy of the ſee. See Dio- 
CESE and SPIRITUALITIES. 

This, by the canon law, belongs to the dean and chapter; but 
in England, to the archbiſhop of the province, by preſcription: 
though, divers deans and chapters do challenge it by antient char- 
ters, from kings of this land. | 

CusTos temporalium, the perſon to whoſe cuſtody a vacant ſee was 

committed by the king, as ſupreme lord; who, as a ſteward of 

the goods and profits, was to give an account to the eſcheator, 
and he into the exchequer. See TEMPORALITIES. 

His truſt continued till the vacancy was ſupplied by a ſucceſſor, 
who obtained the king's writ de re/titutione temporalium; which 
was commonly after conſecration, but ſometimes before. 

CUT @ feather, in the ſea language, is when a well-bowed ſhip ſo 

ſwiftly preſſes the water, that it foams or froths. 

To cut the ſail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down. 

BASTION, | 
Cur rat T See the articles 1 - | 
aa ey honed, the ſharpneſs of the head of a ſhip under the beak. 
HIP, 

CUTANEOUS, ſomething that concerns the cutis or skin ; whe- 

ther in the way of diſtemper or remedy. See CUT 1s, and Su B- 

CUTANEOUS. 

Thus, we ſay, cutaneous eruptions; the itch is a cutaneous diſ- 

eaſe. See Irc, &c. | ; 

CUTICULA, CuTicLE, in anatomy, a thin, pellucid membrane, 

void of ſenſe; ſerving as a cover to the cutis or skin. See Tab. 

Anatomy, (Myol.) fig. 9. ſee alſo CuT1s. 

The cuticula is that firſt, and outermoſt covering of the body, 

called alſo epidermis, but more commonly the ſcarf-5kin,; or that 

ſoft tegument which riſes in a bliſter upon a burn, or the appli- 
cation of a cautery, | | 

It ſticks cloſe to the ſurface of the cutis, or true skin, to which 
it is alſo tied by the veſſels that feed it; though theſe are fo ſmall 

as not to be ſeen. 

When examined by a microſcope, it appears to conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral lays of exceeding ſmall ſcales, which cover one another, more 
or leſs, according to its different thickneſs, in the ſeveral parts of 
the body; and in the lips, where the ſcales appear plaineſt becauſe 
the skin is thinneft, they do little more than barely touch. 
Theſe ſcales are either the excretory ducts of the glands of the 
cutis ; as is the cafe apparently in fiſhes : or elſe the glands have 

their tubes, opening between the ſcales. See MiL1ary gland. 

Leewenhoeck reckons, that in one cuticular ſcale there may be 

500 excretory ducts; and that a grain of fand will cover 250 

ſcales: fo that one grain of ſand will cover 1250000 pores or ori- 

fices, through which we daily perſpire. See PersPIRATION, 
and PoE. 

Yet, notwithſtanding the exceeding porofity of the cuticula, it 

obſtructs a great part of the ſerous humours which would other- 

wiſe be evacuated by the glands of the cutis ; as is evident from 


with o- 


the ſeizures, &c. all holding their places by patents: 
4 | 


that plentiful diſcharge conſequent on the application of a bliſter, 
| or 
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CUT 


or other accident, whereby the cuticula is removed, and the cutis 
bared. See VESICATORY. | 
The ſcales are often glued together by the groſſer parts of our 
inſenſible tranſpiration hardening upon them by the heat of the 
body, which carries off the more volatile particles ; and in this is 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt that indiſpoſition we popularly call a cold. 
The humour which is thenceforward ſeparated by the ꝑlands of 
the skin, being pent in between the ſcales, cauſes frequent itch- 
ing; and where the matter has been long pent up, ſmall pimples, 
and other foulneſſes: for removing of which, nature directs to 
thoſe wholeſome remedies of frequent rubbing, waſhing, or bath- 
ing. See LEPROSY. | | 
Some imagine the cuticle formed from the groſſer parts of the ex- 
crementitious ſerous humour, eliminated through the pores of the 
. cutis, and condenſed on the ſurface; like the pellicle which ap- 
pears, upon evaporation, on the ſurface of the ſerum of the blood: 


but Leewenhoeck, with more probability, takes it to be from an | 


expanſion of the excretory ducts of the glands of the skin. 


Its uſe is to defend the nerves of the cutis, which are the origin of 


the ſenſe of feeling, from the injuries of rough and hard bodies, 
as well as the air: for either of thoſe would make too exquifite 


and painful an impreſſion on the naked nerves; or the air would | 


dry them, ſo as that they would be leſs ſuſceptible of the nicer 
touches of pleaſure. See FEELING. 
Riolanus, and ſeveral others, maintain that the cuticula of women 
has no pores: Molinette argues the contrary from their ſweating; 
but maintains, withal, that this is true of dogs and cats, which 
never ſweat, how much ſoever fatigued. See SWEAT. 
CUTICULARES carunculæ. See CARUNCULZ cuticulares, 
CUTIS, in anatomy, the in; a reticular plexus, or body of veſ- 
ſels, immediately under the cuticle, or ſcarf-skin. — See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 8. ſee alſoSkin, and CUTICULA. 
The veſicles of the cutis contain a mucous liquor; from the tin- 
cure of which, Malpighi, and others, take the colour of the 
skin to be derived; founded on this, that the cutis, as well as 
cuticle of blacks is white, and the blood red, &c. and that the 
only thing they have peculiar in this part, is the colour of this li- 
quor. See NEGRo. | 
The cutis conſiſts of fibres of its own; or, according to Steno, is 
formed out of the productions of the tendons of the ſubjacent 
parts: which terminate in an infinite number of pyramidal papil- 
Iz, interwoven with innumerable nervous fibres, and other ve- 
ſicles, forming what we call a parenchyma. See PARENCHYMA. 


It is by means of theſe papillz that the cutis becomes the | 


organ of feeling. See PAPILLX. 
The cutis is generally connected to the ſubjacent parts by the 
membrana adipoſa, and its proper veſſels, the veins, arteries, 
nerves, &c. Its uſe, is to wrap up and cover the whole body; to 
be a general emunctory for the matter of perſpiration; and to be 
the organ of feeling. See PERSPIRATION, FEELING, &c. 
The diſeaſes of the cuticula and cutis, are the itch, leproſy, ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, ſcarlet fever, and eryſipelatous inflammations. See 
Ircn, Pox, LEPROSVY, c. 

CUTTER of the talles, an officer of the exchequer, who provides 
wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid upon them. See 'Tar- 
LY; | | 

CUTTING, a term uſed in various ſenſes, and various arts; in 
the general, it implies a diviſion or ſeparation. 

CuTTING, is particularly uſed in heraldry, where the ſhield is di- 
vided into two equal parts, from right to left, parallel to the ho- 

rizon, or in the feſſe-way. See CoUPED. 

The word is alſo applied to the honourable ordinaries, and even 
to animals, and moveables, when they are divided equally the 
ſame way; ſo, however, as that one moiety is colour, the other 


metal. The ordinaries are ſaid to be cut, couped, when they do 


not come full to the extremities of the ſhield. 

CUTTING, lithotomy, in chirurgery, denotes the operation of ex- 
tracting the ſtone out of the bladder by ſection. See STONE. 
It appears, that cutting was in uſe for the ſtone, even in the time 
of Hippocrates; though we are perfectly in the dark as to the 
manner in which they performed it: it was, however, wholly 
diſuſed in the after-ages; inſomuch, that in the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, there was no body durſt practiſe it. The fa- 


CUTTING, in the manage, is when the horſe's feet 


to go, or ill ſhoeing. | g how 
CUTTING, in painting, the laying one ſtrong lively 


CUTTING in wood, a particular kind of culpture, or engrayi 
| vi 


and Lucas, they are both indebted for their perfection. 


CuTTINGs, or lips, in gardening, the branches or ſprigs of trees, 


culty of medicine at Paris were obliged to petition the parlament, 


to obtain leave to make a trial on a criminal condemned to death, 


who had the ſtone in the bladder: the operation ſucceeding, the CUVETTE. See the article CUNETTE. Z . 
CYCLE, in chronology, a certain period, or ſeries of numbers p. 


practice became popular. — | 
There are three principal ways of performing the operation; the 
aratus minor, apparatus major, and apparatus altus; or the 
bv, lateral, and high operations. The method of performing each, 
fee under the article LITHROTM My. 
CuTTinG-GLass, in chirurgery. See CupPInG-GLass. 
 CurTTiNG, in coinage. When the laminz, or plates of the metal, 


be it gold, ſilver, or copper, are brought to the thickneſs of the | 


ſpecies to be coined, pieces are cut out, of the thickneſs, and near- 
ly of the weight of the intended coin; which are now called plan- 


chets, till the king's image have been ſtamped on them. See | 


CoIniNG. 
The inſtrument wherewith they cut, conſiſts of two pieces of 


ſteel, very ſharp, and placed over one another; the lower alittle 
hollow, repreſenting a mortar z the other a peſtle.— The metal 


The origin of cycles was thus: the apparent revol 


CYC 


being put between the two, is cut out i 
See ColninG. J e ee gelcribel 
Note, Medallions, where the relievo is to be great, 


but caſt, or moulded. See ME DAL, and Maark ic not aut, 


ION, 
mterfere; or 


when with the ſhoe of one foot he beats off the Skin from th 
m the 


paſtern joint of another foot. _ 
This is more frequent in the hind feet than the fore: the 


are either wearineſs, weakneſs in the reins, not know; Cauſes 
in 


andther, without any ſhade or ſofteni ng.—The NT ove 
Ours 


has always a diſagreeable effect. See CO LOURING 


ep from the matter wherein it is employed. See E.. 
head und dil pes af este and dhe initial or figured kurs 
figures, to ſave the expences of engraving on ee * thr 
os and ſtamps for paper, callicoes, linnens, &c, See Pe. 
en fs nd pal ts tht is opp, 

* 


One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cuttins in u, 
means whereof, the prints appeared as if painted . 0 | 
In order to this, he made three kinds of ſtamps for the fa "2% 
ſign; which were drawn, after one another, through © - 
ſor the ſame print: they were fo conducted, as that one if 2a 
for the grand lights, a ſecond for the demi-teints, and a thi 1 
wo outlines, and the deep ſhadows. 1 
he art of cutting in wood, was certainly carried to 
pitch about 150 years ago; and might ae vie, for heme or 
juſtneſs, with that of engraving in copper: at preſent it l 4 
low condition, as having been long neglected, and theapplication 
of artiſts wholly employed on copper, as the more eaſy and 5 
miſing province: not but that wooden cuts have the advantage of 
thoſe in copper on many accounts; chiefly for figures and devi. 
ſes in books; as being printed at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
preſs as the letters: whereas, for the other, there is required a 
particular impreflion, 
The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank or block, of 
the ſize and thickneſs required, and very even and ſmooth on the 
{ide to be cut: for this, they uſually take pear-tree, or box; tho 
the latter is the beſt, as being the cloſeſt, and leaft liable to be 
worm-eaten, | 
On this block they draw their deſign with a pen, or pencil, jut 
as they would have it printed. 'T hoſe who cannot draw their own 
deſign, as many there are cannot, make uſe of a deſign furniſhed 
them by another; faſtening it upon the block with paſte made 
of flower and water, with a little vinegar ; the ſtrokes or lincs 
turned towards the wood, | 
When the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with a ſponge 
dipped in water; which done, they take off the paper by little 
and little, ſtill rubbing it a little firſt, with the tip of the finger; 
till at length there be nothing left on the block, but the ftrokes 
of ink that form the deſign, which mark out ſo much of te 
block as is to be ſpared, or left ſtanding. 
The reſt they cut off, and take away very curiouſly with the 
points of very ſharp knives, or little chiſſels, or gravers, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs or delicacy of the work; for they necd no 0- 
ther inſtruments. 


or plants, cut or ſlipped off to ſet again; which is done in any 
moiſt, fine earth. See PLANTING. 

The beſt ſeaſon is from Auguſt to April; but care is to be taken, 
when it is done, the ſap be not too much in the top, leſt the cut 
die ere that part in the earth have root enough to ſupport it: nur 
yet mult it be too dry, or ſcanty; the ſap in the branches alliſt- 
ing it to take root. . 

In providing the cuttings, ſuch branches as have joints, knots, ol 
burrs, are to be cut off two or three branches bencath them, 2nd 
the leaves to be ſtripped off ſo far as they are ſet in the earth, 
Small top-branches, of two or three years growth, are fitteſt for 


this operation. 


ceeding orderly from firſt to laſt, and recurring again from lalt to 
firſt; ſucceſſively, and without interruption. See PERIOD. 
ution of the ful 
round the earth, has been divided, arbitrarily, into 24 32 
the baſis or foundation of all our menſuration of time. 4 ; 
knows none but hours; or rather, multiples of hours, 2 1 
and years. But neither the annual motion of the ſun, = 3 
of the other heavenly bodies, can be meaſured age, © an * 
out any remainder, by hours, or their multiples. hat 4 - 
ſun, v. gr. is 365 days, five hours, forty-nine minutes, 25 4 
that of the moon twenty- nine days, twelve hours, forty 
minutes. See YEAR and MoNnTH. and jet 
Hence, to ſwallow up theſe fractions, in whole numbers, 7 
in numbers which only expreſs days and years, cycles 3 ors 


* 


CycLs F indifions, is a ſeries of 15 years, returning conſtantly a- 


CYCLE of the Sun, or folar CYCLE, a revolution of 28 years ; be- 


Crexx, it may be obſerved, is not onl 
the numbers that compoſe the ſeries; 


CYQC. 


Such is the famous cycle of 19 years, called alſo the 


or lunar CYCLE, a period of 19 ſolar years; 
* e lunar years, and ſeven intercalary months: in 
which time, the new and full moons are ſuppoſed to return to 


the ſame day of the Julian year. See Moon. 


is i called the matonic period, from its inventor Meton, 
1 1 and the golden umber—Though, in propriety,the 
den number is rather the particular number which _—_— 
ws of the lunar qycle, any given year is in. See METoONIC, Oc. 
T his cycle of the moon only holds true for 31 2 years: for, though 
the new moons do return to the ſame day after 19 years; yet not 


to the ſame time of the day, but near an hour and a half ſooner: 

which error, in 312 years, amounts to an entire day. : 

Yet, thoſe employed in reforming the calendar, went on a ſup- 

poſition of the r returning preciſely from 19 years to 19 

. See GRECORIAN. 

R this cycle in the antient calendar, is to ſhew the new 

moon of each year, and the time of Eaſter. See EASTER. 
In the new one, it only ſerves to find the epacts; which ſhew, in 
either calendar, that the new moons fall 11 days too late. See E- 
PACT. ; ; 
rentals began the uſe of this cycle-at the time of the council 

of Nice ; prom — for the firſt year of the cycle, the paſchal 
new moon to fall on the 13th of March: on which foot, the lu- 
nar cycle three, fell on the firſt of January, in the third year. 
The occidentals, on the contrary, put the number one to the 
firſt of January, which occaſioned a conſiderable difference in 
the time of Eaſter: hence, Dionyſius Exiguus, upon framing a 
new calendar, perſuaded the chriſtians of the Welt to falve the 
difference, and come into the practice of the church of Alexan- 
dria.— 70 find the year of the lunar CYCLE, is to find the golden 
number. See Gol DEN number, 


round, like the other cycles; and commencing from the third 
year before Chriſt. See INDICTION. | 
When this cycle of indictions was firſt ſet on foot among the Ro- 
mans, and for what end; is much controverted among chrono- 
logers. Petavius leaves it as a thing not to be aſcertained, The 
moſt probable opinion is, that it was received about the year 312, 
after the time of Conſtantine. 28 
To find the cycle indiction for any given year ; add three to the 
given year, and divide the ſum by 15, the remainder is the cycle 
of indiftion, —If there be no remainder the indiction is 15. 


inning with one, and ending with 28; which elapſed, the do- 
Gel or ſunday-letters, and thoſe that expreſs the other feaſts, 
Ec. return into their former place, and proceed in the ſame order 
as before. See DOMINICAL, c. . 5 
It is called ſolar cycle, not with regard to the ſun's courſe, which 
has nothing to do herein; but from ſunday, antiently called dies 
folis, the day of the ſun: in regard, it is the dominical letter is 
principally ſought for from this revolution ; the dominical letters, | 
which are the firſt in the alphabet, having been ſubſtituted in lieu 
of the nundinal letters of the Romans. | 
The reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, occaſioned 
a conſiderable alteration of this cycle: in the Gregorian calendar, 
the ſolar cycle is not conſtant and perpetual; by reaſon every 
fourth ſecular year is common; whereas, in the Julian it is biſ- 
ſextile. The epocha, or beginning of the ſolar cycle, both Julian 
and Gregorian, is the ninth year before Chriſt. 
To find the cycle of the ſun for any given year; add nine to the 
number given, and divide the ſum by 28; the number remaining 
will be the number of the cycle, and the quotient the number of 
revolutions ſince Chriſt. 


If there be no remainder, it will be the twenty-eight, or laſt year 
of the cycle. 


CYCLE of the Sun m Julian Years. 
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CYCLE of the Sun from the Gregorian Year 1700, 
to the Year 1800. 
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y applied in general, to all 


: : _ 

i . which comprehending ſeveral revalutions of the fame. 

2 * — number of years, in the ſame points 

1 Fay ew” whence it firſt departed; or, which is the ſame 

thin in the ſame place of the civil calendar, See CALENDAR. 
7 


right line A 4 is equal to the arch Dd.— Again, 


Further, the whole length of the cychid is four t 


G 


CYCLIECUS, (from zuxa@, circulus;) an inſtrument in form of 


an halſ- moon; uſed by the ſurgeons to ſcrape the Skull, in fra- 
Qures of that part. 


CYCLOID, in geometry, one of the mechanical, or, as others 


term them, tranſcendental curves; called alſo the trochoid. Sce 
17 EPICYCLo1D, and TRoOCHo01D. 
t is deſcribed by the motion of a point A, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 
5.) in the periphery of a circle; while the circle makes a revo- 
ution along the right line AP. | | 
Hence, the properties of this curve, viz. that the right line AE is 
equal to the periphery of the circle ABCD; and Ac to the ſe- 
mi- periphery; and in any ſituation of the generating circle, the 


ad being parallel 
ng circle d F.— 


gth o imes that of the 
diameter of the generating circle; and the cychidal ſpace compre- 


hended between the curve and the ſubtenſe AE, triple the area 
of the generating circle. —Laſtly, any part eſtimated from the 
vertex, as FI, is every where double the chord of the circle EZ 3 


and the tangent thereof (31, perpetually parallel to the ſame 
chord Fb. 


to Ac; Ad is equal to the arch of the generati 


Thegenefis of the CycLo1D, may be conceived by imagining a nail 


in the circumference of a wheel: the line which the nail deſcribes 
in the air, while the wheel revolves on a right line, is the cycloid, 
The cychid is reputed a modern curve, and its invention aſcribed 
by ſome to Merſenne; by others to Galileo: but Dr. Wallis ſhews 
it of an older ſtanding, and to have been known to Bovillus, a- 
bout the year 1500; and even confidered by cardinal Cuſanus 
much earlier, viz. before the year 1451, 

M. Huygens has demonſtrated, that from whatever point, or 
height, a heavy body, oſcillating on a fixed centre, (v. g. a pen- 
dulum) begins to deſcend; while it continues to move in a cychid, 
the times of its falls, or oſcillations, will be equal to each other. 


This property M. Fontenelle ſtates thus: the nature of the cychid 


is ſuch, that, if a body which deſcribes it, fall from a greater 


CYCLOIDAL pace, the ſſ 
CYCLOMETRY, the art of meaſurin 


Preced of two towards the harp 


height, and by that means acquire a certain augmentation of ve- 
locity, as in Galileo's theory; the greater cychidal arch which it 
deſcribes, takes up preciſely that exceſs of velocity. So that the 
body does not deſcribe it, either ſooner for its being accelerated, 
or later for having a greater ſpace to move: and hence ariſes an 
equality in time, notwithſtanding the inequality of arches. 

On this foundation it is, that the pendulum-clock is built: on 
the ſubject whereof, the ſame M. Huygens has wrote a large vo- 


lume, under the title of horolygium oſcillatorium. See PENDULUM; 
ſee alſo OsCILLATION. 


pace contained between the cychid, and 
the ſubtenſe thereof. See CycLoid. | 


g cycles, or circles. See 
CYCLE, and CIRCLE. | 


CYCLOPADIA,* Kuxarrardearn, the circle, or compaſs of arts 


and ſciences: more ordinarily called encyclopedia. See Ency- 
CLOPADIA. 


The word cyclopædia is not of claflical authority, though frequent 
enough among modern writers, to have got into ſeveral of our 
dictionaries. Some make it a crime in us to have called the preſent 
work by this name; not conſidering, that names and titles of 
books, engines, inſtruments, c. are in great meaſure arbitrary, 
and that authors make no ſcruple even of coining new words on 
ſuch occaſions, when there are no old ones to their mind. Thus 
it is Dr. Hook calls his fine book of microſcopical obſervations, 
Micrographia, Wolſius his book on the air, Aeromerria, Drake 
his book of anatomy, Anthropologia, &c. and all of them words 

ol modern, if not their own fabric: and on no better authority 
ſtand the names of half our later inventions, as Microſcope, Tele- 
ſcope, Barometer, Thermometer, Micrometer, 8&c.—But it is ſu g- 
geſted, the word cyclopædia is ambiguous, and may denote the 
ſcience of a circle, as well as the circle of ſciences ; we anſwer, that 
as cuſtom, the only ſovereign rule of language, has determined 
the word to the latter ſenſe, it is no more chargeable with ambi- 
guity than a thouſand other words of received uſe ; no more, for 
inſtance, than micrometer, which might either denote a little 
meaſure, or a meaſure of little things. 


—_ CYDER. See the article CIipER. 
CYDER vinegar. See the article VINEGAR, 
5 CYDONITES vinum. See the article VI NUM. 


27 B CYGNUS, or Cycnus, the fwan, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 


the northern hemiſphere, between Lyra and Cepheus. See 


CoNsTELLATION. 


The ſtars in the conſtellation nus, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 
17; in Tycho's 19; in the Britannic catalogue 107. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Sc. whereof, are as 


follow. 


Names and Situations 


Longitude. | Latitude. | 
of the Stars. 


8 North. 
V 


/ 


Vo I. I. 


but to each number in par- 
ticular: thus, we compute, that the ordinary epocha from the 


birth of Jeſus Chriſt, had the ſolar cycle 10; the lunar cycle, or the 


golden number 2; the dominical letter B, and the cycle of indicti- 
on 4. 8 


Subſeq. and more north 
In the extremity of the north. wing ©? 10 38 18 
That preced. the bill towards the ſo. 
Preced. the bill towards the ſouth 


oO 1 

20 54 4666 13 6 
25 41 28168 49 57 
73 50 11 
V 23 47 46147 44 20 
25 18 77 50 57 30 


5 


2 Iii Middle 


CYG. 


n Names and Situations | 


of the flars. 


That below the bill 


In the bill 
10 


© Middle of 3 in the north. wing 
In the head 


15 
South. of 3 in the north. wing 


Preced in the inſide of the no. wing. 
20 

Preced. in the neck 

In the angle of the north. wing 


25 | 
North. of the middle ſtars in the wing 
In the middle of the neck 


30 | 
South. of the middle ftars in the wing 


Laſt of thoſe in the north. wing 
35 
Preced in the riſe of the neck 


Middle of 3 in the riſe of the neck 
40 


Subſeq. in the riſe of the neck 


45 


Preced. in the foot, which is I 
double & 

Subſeq. in the ſame foot 

A new one on the breaſt, anno 1600 

South. of two under the new one 

North. of the ſame 


In the breaſt (of the n. wing 

Middle of 3 informes preced. the angle 
55 

South. of the ſame 


60 | | 
Middle and brighter agſt. the no. knee 


Subſeq. at the knee 
North. of thoſe preced. the angle 
(gle near the tropic 


Preced. of the informes in the trian- 
5 | 


South. in that triangle 


Bright ſtar in the tail 
70 
Subſeq. of the ſaid triangle 


Inform. under the angle of the ſ. wing 
In the angle or elbow of the ſo. wing 


In the middle of the ſame wing 
75 


South. of thoſe preced. the extreme 
of the 2 informes of the ſ. wing 


(wing 
North of thoſe prec. the extrem. of the 
80 
In the ſouth foot (tail 


Foremoſt of 3 in the north part of the 
South of the ſame 


8 
Againſt the ſouth knee 
Subſeq. in the north part of the knee, 


In the extrem. of the ſouth wing 
Middle of thoſe in the ſouth wing 


90 
W 


CYL 


©Longitade. Latitude Z Namts and ſituations | a | 
8 North. 09 22 7 & Longitude. Latitade F--Þ 
T. - 3 3 N orth. ba 
24 16 45 46 25 40 6 | South of 3 in the wing 23 Vu 3 
28 51 20 57 20 44 6 North of the ſame 2 57 29 47 29 10 
25 12 34145 54 20 : A ſmall one following the ſouth knee 5 349]51 30 45 : 
25 16 2445 59 22 5 10 14 21055 20 of 6 
26 55 37 49 © 313 4, That . ſ. wing i 1 3 © 5 8 6 
& 13 40 9 72 10 $1] 6 5 e 
29 5s 52 5s 14 a | North of 2 in the extrem. of the tail is 4 = 4% + 55 - 
14 #157 23 36] 6 | South in the extremity of the tail 9 59 23149 7 %% 
y 1 8 
9 36 19150 39 38] 5 28 TIRE. _ 8 12 21045 
1 b 
14 22 42 69 37 564 0 
7 54 4462 42 5 © 15 15 52152 39 306 
o 18 38140 10 32 . 13 3* $$1$0:25-2r| 6 
5 50 43157 15 9 6 Under the ſouth wing, towards mY We 49 50 34 26] 6 
17 1 8|69 30 50 6 | the foot of Pegaſus 0 239 32 16034 
: ; i ; 10s 3 8 be 334 6 
4 36 37 53 42 33 5 N. of the 2/%rnes following the tail | PP NE 
1 64 27 1434 n DER following the al . 74 85 17 ms 52 37 +5 
1 28 4942 41 5045 , in geometry, a ſolid 1 5 
8 53 2258 7 1266 ſurfaces; ſuppoſed to be REST pe Web under three 
2 43 29143 58 2604 5 8 y the rotation of a I 
7 ad, : ; X 
: f Fes, CF F ro 1 (Tab. Geometry, fig. 56.) about bus of 7 
7 . LID, N 
24 , ; _ = 53 75 5 6 If the generating parallelogram be rectangular, as CBE 
10 31 20/57 31 43 8 cylinder it produces will be a right cylinder, i. 5 a cylind, e, 
4% e 
11 3 10 1 N ram be a 1 Py 
7 69 5 | any or pak — oY: rhomboides, the cylinder will 
25 9 41 $9 35 e ſurface of a right linder. excluſi 1 3 
8 58 . 165 ſtrated to be equal to 4 pee he flee * 2 aeg 
I 39 5 44 15 50 5 and the altitude of the cylinder. © periphery, 
23 44 12|67 33 40 © bi 7 ee Si the baſe, and thence the baſe itſelf 
and multiple two, and the prod : 
6 36 4042 41 124 5 rectangle of the height, and Ae of the c = 1 to the 
12 30 2954 28 16| 5 will be the area or ſuperficies of the cylinder : mold ly Fer _ 
13 1 5 8 34 54 65 Pap: of the baſe ; and the product will be the folidiry 3 5 
1 40 5 inder. * 
N 28] 6 = it is demonſtrated, that a circle is equal to a triangle, whoſe 
nuns ia "ot is equal to the periphery, and height, to the radius; and alſo 
10529 88le7 « Biz 6 that a cylmder is equal to a triangular priſm, having the ſame af: 
"9 746/44 00718 and altitude with itſelf : its ſolidity, therefore, muſt be had b 2 . 
15 34 4354 36 33 6 tiplying the ſuperficies into the baſe. See PR 18M. as 
11 3 12/4 f 20[4 5 NN 12 a cone may be eſteemed an infinite-angular pyra- 
equal baſe, and of the fame heis} 
23 46 19 63 43 29 5 See CONE. f 5 eight. 
2 63 38 8 = = 
2 #7 5916 38 , Fant ot win Gro? han ae ad lt 
17 29 12055 29 20| 6 a f 5 Z 
9 $#139 32 Laſtly, It being demonſtrated in mechanicks, that every figure 
15 44 1352 36 1 5 : VO" 8 or ſolid, generated, either by the motion of i 
17 2 13134 331 ine, or of a figure; is equal to the factum of th iy 
11 26 2342 26 36 6 magnitude into the way of its centre of gravity, of Ns Koo tn 
20 32 51057 9 20] 3 centre of gravity deſcribes: hence, if the rectangle AB CD 
15 42 2249 30 33 4 „ ig 470 revolve about its axis A D. it 97 
| eſcribe a cylinder, and its ſide BC the ſurface of the cylinder. B 
20 51 58]55 4 46] © the centre of icht li e on 
| - gravity of the right line B C, is in the middle P; 
* "2 = — 2 32 x and the centre of gravity of * generating a in the 8. 
X 1 22 1764 41 465 6 G, of the right line EF. The way of this, therefore, is the pe- 
= 20 57 9153 23 53 6 riphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius E G; and of that, the 
50 gs | = pie A a __ gg by EF. The ſuperficies, there- 
X 146 704 351] 5 | pore, o the qlinder, is the factum of the altitude B C, into th 
_ 2 31 4164 5 4 5 6 periphery of the circle deſcribed by the radius E F, 5 into 5a 
1 4 18 ay 3 f 2 baſe : but the folidity of the cylinder, is the factum of the genera- 
16 42 2 4 n 5 5 6 on, rung 1 5 C ey __ e of the circle deſcribed 
, y the radius E G; which is ſubduple of EF, or the ſemidiame- 
19 28 14047 57 16| 6 ter of the linder. 5 
16 2 5540 54 365 6 Suppoſe, . gr. the latitude of the deſcribing plane, and therefore 
14 56 59038 7 7| 5 of the cylinder, B CD a, the ſemidiameter of the baſe DC=r; 
1 20 54 5548 2 ; 13] 6 then will E GS; and ſuppoſing the ratio of the ſemidiameter 
4 3 38139 39 374 © to e ee =1:m; the periphery deſcribed by the radius, 
= r wi equal to 2 mr. Therefore, multiplying 4 mr into the 
X - 8 It 83 30 +: 55 area of the rectangle AC=ar; the ſolidity of the cylinder = 
2 21 21 5 46 * = 1 af, Ke ar 3 and 2 r. mr, the area of the 
421 1 26.8 circle deſcribed by the radius D G. The ſolidity of the inder, 
55 26 5 8 8 * therefore, is equal to the factum of the baſe, and the altitude. 
5 26 47151 38 374 ; 1 0 
For the ratio of CYLIND ERS; as the radii of all cylmaers, cones, 
X 4 8 54149 57 10| 5 ec. are in a ratio compoſed of their baſes, and altitudes: hence, 
= 21 18 12042 37 9] © if their baſes be equal, they will be in the ratio of their heights; 
X 2 22 56158 5 31 x if their altitudes be equal, in the ratio of their baſes. 
25 : 39 1958 * x Hence, alſo, the baſes of cylinders and cones being circles; and 
& 22 45 37143 13 5805 circles being in a duplicate ratio of their diameters ; all "EW 
6 and cones are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the al- 
X ” 4 A. / . . 4 titudes, and the duplicate one of their diameters: and, if they be 
8 49 950 6 195 6 equally high, as the ſquares of the diameters. 8 
7 42 1058 50 19 ö 7] Hence, again, if in cylmders the altitude be equal to the diameter 
157 3151 50 35] 5 of the baſes, they will be in a triplicate ratio of the diameters 0 
| the baſe, All cylinders, cones, c. are in a triplicate ratio of 
| 633 3156.36. 5 * their homologous ſides; as alſo of their altitudes. 
ay 7 1 36 5 5 5 5 Again, equal cylinders, cones, c. reciprocate their baſes and alti- 
wy ' tudes. See CON E, Oc. | 
X 4 h 38 - — = | : Laſtly, a cylinder whoſe altitude is equal to the diameter of the 
i baſe, is to the cube of its diameter, as 785 to 1000. 75 


Cy M 


To find a circle equal to the ſurface A a given Cy LINDER,'We have | In effect, the antient cymbals appear to have been very different 
0 


this theorem : the ſurface of a cy 


q; 
the e. See SUPERFICIES, AREA, Qc. 


CYN 


nder is equal to a circle, whoſe from our kettle-drums, and their uſe of another kind: to their 
$ is a mean proportional between the diameter and height of | exterior cavity was faſtened a handle ; whence Pliny takes occa- 


ſion to compare them to the upper part of the thigh, coxendici- 


The diameter of a ſpheres, and altitude of a CYLINDER equal thereto, | bus; and Rabanus to phiols. 


being given ; to find the diameter of the cylinder: the theorem is 


3] They were ſtruck againſt one another, in cadence, and made a 


ſphere; is to the ſquare of the] very acute ſound. Their invention was attributed to Cybele ; 
= = _—_—— pots og agen Hy as wipe the altitude] whence their uſe in feaſts and ſacrifices: ſetting aſide e 
wg n inder, to duple the diameter of the ſphere. See SPHERE. ſion, they were ſeldom uſed but by diſſolute and effeminate people. 
5 fd rete, or cage, whence a cylinder may be formed, or where-| M. Lampe, who has wrote expreſly on the ſubject, attributes the 
with any cylinder may be covered, With the diameter of the baſe, | invention to the Curetes, or inhabitants of mount Ida in Crete: 


deſcribe two circles; find their peripheries: and upon a line equal | it is certain, theſe, as well as the Corybantes, or guards of the 


tude of the cylinder, form a rectangle, whole other di- kings of Crete, and thoſe of Rhodes, and Samothracia, were re- 
2 to 8 found periphery. Thus may the cylinder puted to excel in the muſick of the cymbal. See CorvBANTEs. 


required, be formed, or covered. 


Gee tl TENCE, 
Reſiſtence of d CYLINDER. . Res1s | 
0 4 the articles SCENOGRAPHY. 
Scenography of a CYLINDER. 


CyLINDER charged, in gunnery, is that part of a great gun, which | 


is poſſeſled by the powder and ball. 
ere Aae yt gunnery, is all the chace, or hollow length 
of a piece of ordnance. See ORDNANCE, CHASE, Sec. 

CyLINDER vacant, in gunnery, is that part of the hollow that re- 

mains empty, after the gun is charged. See CANNON. 

CYLINDRICAL column. | eee 

Cy LINDRICAL compaſſes. OM PASSES. 

CYLINDRICAL 7 5 e 5 M1RROUR. 

Cy LINDRICAL wax-candles. CANDLE. 

CYLINDROID,* in geometry, a ſolid body, approaching the fi- 
gure of a cylinder ; but differing from it in ſome reſpect, e. gr. 
as having its baſes elliptical, but parallel, and equal. 

The word comes from the Greek avauSp©, cylinder; and ei O, 
form. | 

Hyperbolic CyLINDROID. See HYPERBOLIC. 

CYMA, in botany, a term ſignifying the tender ſprout of any 

plant, eſpecially of the cabbage kind. 

Cyma, inarchiteture. See CIMA, and CYMATIUM. 

CYMATIUM, CIMATIUM, or CIMA, in architecture, a mem- 
ber, or moulding of the corniche, whoſe profile is waved, i. e. 
concave a- top, and convex at bottom; frequently alſo called dou- 
cine, gorge, or gula rea ; eſpecially by the French: by the Ita- 
lians goletta, i. e. parva gula ; but more uſually, cymatium, among 
us; being the laſt, or uppermoſt member of the corniche.— See 
Tab. Architecture, fig. 8. ſee alſo CoRnICHE. 
Some write the word /imaiſe, from ſimus, camus, flat- noſed; but 
this etymology.is unlucky : the beauty of the moulding conſiſt- 
ing in its having its projecture equal to its height. M. Felibien 
therefore rejects this origin; contending, that the moulding is 
not ſo denominated from its being the uppermoſt member of the 
corniche, but, according to the ſentiment of Vitruvius, from its 

being waved, from the Greek «uwaT/o', undula, of xupd, wave. 
This is certain, that Vitruvius ſometimes uſes the word unda for 
cymatiumz and ſometimes y/is, i. e. ſolution, ſeparation; in re- 
gard, corniches, where the cymaz/es are found, ſeparate one piece 
of architecture from another; as the pedeſtal from the column, 
and the frieze from the corniche. 98 
But, withal, it muſt be obſerved, that he does not confine cyma- 
tium to the corniche; but uſes it indifferently for any ſimilar 
moulding, where- ever he meets with it: in which he differs from 
the more accurate among the moderns. | „ 
Felibien makes two kinds of cymatiums; the one right, the other 
inverted: in the firſt, that part which projects the furtheſt is con- 
cave, and is otherwiſe called gala recta, and doucine. See Dou- 
INE. —In the other, the part that projects furtheſt is convex, 
called gala inverſa, or ian. See TALON; | | 
Our architects do not uſe to give the name cymatiun! to theſe 
mouldings, except when found on the tops of corniches ; but the 
workmen apply the name indifferently, where-ever they find 
them, —Palladio diſtinguiſhes the cymatium of the corniche by 
the name mtavolata. | 5 

Tyſcan CyMATI1Um, conſiſts of an ovolo, or quarter-round. Phi- 
lander makes two doric cymatiums, whereof this is one: Baldus 
calls this the lesbian aſtragal. | | 

Dorie CyMAT1UM, is a cavetto; ora cavity leſs than a ſemicircle, 
having its projecture ſubduple its height.—See Tab. Architecture, 
hg. 28. lit. L. and fig. 6. ſee alſo CaveT To. 

Lesbian CyMAT1 UM, according to Vitruvius, is what we otherwiſe 
call talon, viz. a concavo- convex member, having its projecture 
ſubduple its height. See TALON, : 

CYMBAL,* a muſical inſtrument, uſed among the antients ; cal- 
led by the Greeks *vuCaAov, and by the Latins, cymbalum. 

* Sylburgius derives the word from three ſeveral Greek roots, vis. 
rom zu9Cr, crooked ; from wuTeAauv, cup; and from gyn, voice. 
Iſidore derives it from cum, and ballematica, an immodeſt dance, 


uſed to accompany this inſtrument, The real etymol 
Ty to be from xvuCC}, cavity. ymology appears 
e 


Ahe cymbal was of braſs, like our kettle-drums; and ſome think 
in their form, but ſmaller, and its uſe different. 

Cafiodorus, and Iſidore, call it acetabulum, the name of a Cup or 
cavity of a bone wherein another is articulated ; and Xenophon 
compares it to a horſe's hoof: whence it muſt have been hollow; 
which appears, too, from the figure of ſeveral other things, deno- 
minated from it, as a baſon, caldron, goblet, caſque; and even a 


The Jews, too, had their cymbals, which they called , 
or AD.; or at leaſt, inſtruments that the Greek, Latin, 
and Engliſh tranſlators render cymbals; for as to their matter, 
form, Sc. the criticks are wholly in the dark. .. 

The modern cymbal is a paltry inſtrument, chiefly in uſe among 
vagrants, gyplies, Ic. It conſiſts of ſteel wire, in a triangular 
form, whereon are paſſed five rings, which are touched and ſhift- 
ed along the triangle with an iron rod held in the left hand, while 
it is ſupported in the right by a ring, to give it the freer motion. 
Durandus, ſays, that the monks uſed the word cymbal for the bell 
hung in the cloiſter, uſed to call them to the refectory. See BELL. 
CYMBIFORME os, in anatomy. See NAvICULARE 0s. 
CYNEGETICS, Kurnynrize, books treating of the art of hunt- 
ing. Gratius Faliſcus has wrote a cynegetica with applauſe. 
CYNICS, a fect of antient philoſophers, who valued themſelves on 
their contempt of every thing, eſpecially riches and ſtate, arts, 
and ſciences ; all excepting morality. See PHILOSOP HER. 

The founder of this ſect is ſaid to have been Antiſthenes, a diſci- 
ple of Socrates ; who, after his maſter's death, quitting the Py- 
reum, retired to Cynoſarges, a kind of academy not far from the 
gates of Athens. V | 
Hence, ſome will have it, came the name xvr4&+, cynicus, viz, 
from cyngſarges. But others, with more probability, derive it from 
xvov, deg, becauſe of their ſeverity and importunity in reprehend- 
ing vice. Thus, Ariſtotle obſerves, ot J's 4v»:40, &c, the Cynicks 
were ſo called, from their free way of rebuking, &c. Hence, Dio- 
genes the cynic ſaid of himſelf, I bite the evil; and Antiſthenes 
himſelf was called aTaus xuwv, an ingenuous and ſincere dig: it be- 
ing the diſtinguiſhing character of the cynzcs, to attack and bark 
at the ill, and to defend and fawn on the good. | 

Arrian praiſes the cynical genius to the skies: A qynic, Joys he, 
© isa meſſenger ſent from Jupiter, to overlook human affairs ; — 
< a publick doctor, and tutor of mankind ; inſtructs, and chaſti- 
© ſes at the ſame time: an Æſculapius; a lord and king, adorn- 
ed with a ſcepter and diadem, - who governs the people; and 
* this voluntarily, without trembling, without guards, &c. but by 
a good conſcience.” | 
The ground of this encomium, may be owing, in ſome meaſure, 
to that affinity between the /to:cks and cynics: the chief diffe- 
rence between them conſiſted in this, that the former were more 
modeſt and reſerved than the latter; who were ſaid to have ba- 
niſhed all ſhame, and were able to practiſe any obſcenity without 
bluſhing. See SToI1cks. 
| Hence, Laertius obſerves of Diogenes, that he did every thing 
openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or to Venus: though, the 
ſame Laertius adds, that he did it in imitation of the chorididaſ- 
cali, i. e. he only ran to an exceſs of impudence, to put others 
out of conceit with it. | f 
CxxIc ſpaſm, ſpaſmus CyxIc us, a ſort of convulſion, whereby the 
patient is brought to imitate the geſtures, ſnarlings, howlings, 
Sc. of a dog. See SPASMUS. 
Dr. Freind, in the Philbſophicul Tranſa#1oms, gives us an account 
of a very extraordinary ſpaſmus of this kind, wherewith two 
families, at Blackthorn in Oxfordſhire, were ſeized. 
The novelty of the thing drew abundance of viſitors to the vil- 
lage, and among the reſt Dr. Willis; who, a good while ere he 
reached the place, heard a terrible noiſe of barking and howling : 
upon his entering the houſe, he was ſtrait faluted with five girls, 
bawling, and anſwering each other by turns, with violent mo- 
tions of the head. In their face there was no convulſion ſeen, 
beſide cynic diſtortions, and- oſcillations of the mouth: their pulſe 
was pretty regular; their noiſe was rather like that of the howl- 
ing, than of the barking of dogs ; only that its returns were more 
frequent, with deep ſighings between. 5 
The ſpaſmus had ſeized them all equally; whereof the youngeſt 
was but fix, and the eldeſt fifteen years of age: at intervals they 
had their reaſon and ſenſes entire; but not long, ere one of them 
returning to her yelling, ſet on the reſt : till at length, all faint- 
ing, they fell like epilepticks on a bed laid in the middle of the 
room to receive them. | i 
A little while they would lie quietly and decently together; but 
upon a new orgaſm of the ſpirits, they began to beat and bruiſe 
each other. Two of the youngeſt awaked while the doctor 
ſtayed, and left their ſiſters on the bed: but the ſpaſmus ſoon had 
hold on them again. | 
In July, 1700, Dr. Freind himſelf viſited another family, in the 
ſame village; where one boy and three girls had been ſeized ten 


(ave, ſuch as thoſe of Empedocles, which were of braſs, 


weeks, 
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weeks, without any apparent preceding cauſe. A girl had it firſt ; 
and the reſt, as the mother informed him, were ſo ſtruck with 
their ſiſter's diſorder, that they too were ſeized, | 
At his arrival, they were all at play, very briskly, and unconcern- 
edly before the doors; at length the eldeſt girl, about fourteen 
years of age, was ſeized as uſual. 
The only ſymptom of its approach, was a ſwelling of the fto- 
mach ; which riſing gradually up the throat, ſet the muſcles of 
the larynx and the head upon their uſual convulſions: this riſing 
was a certain ſymptom of an approaching paroxyſm in them all; 
and if they endeavoured to ſtop it, it burſt out with the greater 
violence, and held the longer. 
The noiſe they made was inceſſant, and diſagreeable; yet not ſo 
much like the barking or howling of dogs, as had been given out, 
as a quaint kind of a ſong, conſiſting of three notes, or tones, 


repeated twice over; and cloſed by deep ſighs, &c. accompanied 


with extraordinary geſtures and nutations of the head. 


This diſeaſe the doctor takes to be natural; and to arife from the | 


common cauſe of all convulſions, viz. from the animal ſpirits 
growing unruly in the nerves, and driving the muſcles into va- 
rious contractions, according to the circumſtances of the indiſpo- 


ſition. See COoNvULSION. 
CYNOCTONON. See ACONITE, 
CYNODESMUS, or CynoDEsmION, among anatomiſts, the 
band, or ligament, which ties the prepuce of the yard to the nut, 
or glans. See PREPUCE, and GLANS. 
CYNOREXY, an immoderate appetite, to the degree of a diſeaſe ; 
called alſo fames canina, and bulimy, See BULIMY. 
CYNOSURA),* in aſtronomy, a denomination given by the Greeks 
to Urſa minor, or the little bear. See URSA. 
The word is formed of xuyoo%e#, q. d. the dog's-tail. 
This is the conſtellation next our pole, conſiſting of ſeven ſtars; 
four whereof are diſpoſed like the four wheels of a chariot ; and 
three lengthwiſe, repreſenting the beam: whence ſome give it 
the name of the chariot, or Charles's wwazn, 
From theſe ſeven ſtars it is the pole takes its name, ſeptentriona- 
lis; and the reſt of the hemiſphere, as far as the line, ſeptem tri- 
ones. See PoLE, NoRTH, &c. 
CYON, or Ctov, a graft, ſprig, or ſucker. See Crown, GRAFT, &c, 
CYPHER. See the article CIPHER. | 
CYPHI, a term in the Arabian pharmacy, ſignifying a kind of cor- 
dial perfume. See PERFUME. 
Mithridates gave the appellation cyphz to the troches wherewith 
the Egyptian prieſts uſed to ſweeten their gods, to make them 
grant what they requeſted. He uſed the ſame in the compoſition 


of mithridate, on account of their efficacy againſt poiſons, de- | 


fluxions, &c. See MITHRI DATE. | 
The cyphi are compoſed of raiſins, or dried grapes, turpentine, 
myrrh, bdellium, ſpica nardi, caſſia lignea, aſpalathum, ſaffron, 
Sc. tempered into a maſs with honey and a little wine. 
CYPHONISM, CypHonismus, a kind of torture, or puniſh- 
ment, in uſe among the antients. See KYPHONISM. 
The learned are at a loſs to determine what it was: ſome will 
have it to be that mentioned by S. Jerom, in his lite of Paul the 
hermit, chap. 2. which conſiſted in ſmearing the body over with 
honey, and thus expoſing the party, with his hands tied, to the 
warm ſun, to invite the flies and other vermin to perſecute him. 
CYPRESS, CuPREssUs, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſort of 
wood, the produce of a tree of the ſame name; frequent in the | 
land of Cyprus. 
It is very compact, and heavy; and its ſmell as agreeable as that 
of ſantal. It ſcarce ever rots, decays, or is worm-eaten, no more 
than cedar, or ebony: for which reaſon, the antients uſed it to 
make the ſtatues of their gods. 
In Candia, and particularly about mount Ida, the plant is faid to 
riſe ſpontaneouſly, where-ever the earth is a little dug ; but is ex- 
ceeding difficult to raiſe by art. | 
The fruit of this tree, called cones, is uſed in aſtringent decoctions, 
againſt hernia's, hemorrhages, &c. 


£ 


| CysTics, denote medicines againſt diſtem 


| CYTHARA. See the article CITHARA. 


knights of the favord; inſtituted b Luſignan 
2 in 1192. ; % Guy de Luf King of 
e deſign of the inſtitution to 
ruptions of the infidels in this land — 
8 was ſecuritas regni. | 
YPRUS vitriol. See the article VITRIOI. 
CYRENAICT, a ſet of antient philoſophers ; ſo ca 
| chief, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple of Socrates: 
TIC, 
Their leading tenet was, that man is born for 
virtue is only fo far laudable, as it conduces thereto, 
By pleaſure, they meant, not only a privation of 
tranquillity of mind like what Epicurus preached 
ſemblage of all the poſitive pleaſures both of th 
_—_— . the laſt. See EpIcUuREAx 
icero makes frequent mention of Ariſtippus' 
1 it as yielding debauchees. ee ſpeaks 
hree diſciples of Ariſtippus, after his death. div; 
to three branches; under which diviſion it 3 : RS 
the firſt called the Hæeſiac ſchool ; the ſecond the A, and funk : 
the third the Theodoran; from the names of their a eg 22 
CRYTOMA, a bunch or curvity of the back. See G vin 
| * 3 8 1 * ” which the porus NN 
charges part of its to t — oY 
rang 4 | its bile into the gall-bladder. See GaLL-BLan- 
It was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and lon 
g afterwards pret 
ed to be diſcovered by M. Perrault. — See Tab. 4 N 
fig. 5. lit. cc. d. Akateng, (planch.) 
Verheyen, from the courſe of the bile, inverts 
more properly calls it hepaticy/ticus. See Heparri- 
CYSTIC, an epithet given to two arteries, and ks eee F 
into the gall-bladder.—See Tab. Anatomy, (Angeiol) fig. x 8 


ſee alſo GALL-BL ADDER. 
The cy/tic arteries, cyſticæ gemellæ, are two branches from the cœ 
and bringing blood to the 


liac, beſtowed on the gall-bladder, 
Mic vems return the remains of this blood into the 
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ſame.— The 
vena porta. See PORTA. 
ers of 
STONE, LITHONTHRIPTIC, c. 0 e 
CYSTICUS du, or meatus, a bilary duct, about the bioneſ; of 
a gooſe's quill ; joined to the meatus hepaticus, at about two in- 
ches diſtance from the gall-bladder ; the two together forming 
the ductus communis. — See Tab. Anatomy, (Splanch) fig. I. lit 7 
fig. 5. lit. gg. ſee alſo DUcTvus communis, and Mt aTvs. 5 
CYSTIS,* the fame with veſica, or bladder. See VESICA, and 
BLADDER. 
* 'The word is Greek, xv515, which ſignifies the ſame. 
CysT1s choledocha, the fame with falliculus, or veficula fellis. See Ve- 
SICULA fellis. | 


CYZICENES, Cyzictna, among the antient Greeks, were a 
ſort of magnificent banqueting-houſes, always looking towards 
the north, and uſually opening upon gardens. 

They had their name from Cyzicus, a city very conſiderable for 
the grandeur of its buildings; ſituate in an iſland of Myſia, bear- 
ing the ſame name.—T heſe cyzicenes were among the Greeks, 
what the triclinia and cœnacula were among the Romans. 
CZAR, a title of honour, aſſumed by the grand-dukes, or, as they 
are now ſtiled, emperors, of Ruſſia, See EMPEROR, &c. 
The natives pronounce it zar, or zaar; and this, by corruption, 
from cæſar, emperor; on account of I know not what relation 
to the Roman emperors; by reaſon of which, they alſo bear the 
eagle as a ſymbol of their empire. See CxsAR. 

The firſt who bore the title of czar, was Baſil, fon of Baſilides, 
who freed his country from its ſubjection to the Tartars, and firſt 
ſet it on its preſent footing, about the year 1470. 

M. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the majeſty of the name fin. 
ning, obſerves, that the Ruſſian princes never bore the name czar, 
till their people had embraced the Greek faith: before that tune, 


CYPRUS, an order of knights, called alſo knights of /ilence, and | 


he ſays, they were called konger, king. Sce KING. 
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ſonant. See LETTER, and CONSONANT. _ 
Grammarians generally rank D among the lin- 


D The fourth letter of the alphabet, and the third con- 


7 gual letters, as ſuppoſing the tongue to have the 


principal ſhare in the pronunciation thereof; tho” the Abbot 


de Dangeau ſeems to have reaſon in making it a palate letter. 


The letter D is the fourth in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Samari- 


| 
”% | : 
* . 


natives of Phrygia near the foot of mount Ida; and others 
bring them from elſewhere: | 

However, all the authors Strabo had ſeen, agreed, that they 
were the firſt who wrought in iron; that they were impoſtors; 
that they had been miniſters of the mother of the gods, or 
Cybele; and that they dwelt at the foot of mount Ida. 

It is alſo conjectured by ſome authors, not that the Curetes 


tan, Syriac, Greek, and Latin alphabets ; in the five firſt of | and Corybantes were the fame with the Daciyli Idæi, but 
5 5 


ich languages it has the ſame name, though ſomewhat dif- 
tener poke e. gr. in Hebrew, and Chaldee Daleth, in 
Syriac Dolath, and in Greek Delta. 
The Arabians have three D's in their language, the firſt 
called Dal, which is the eighth of their 28 letters; the ſecond 
called Dhſal, is only diſtinguiſhed from the former by having 
a point added over it ; though its ſound is much the ſame with 
that of the Z the third, which is their ſeventeenth letter, Is 
called Da, and pronounced like our D, tho in form it reſem- 
bles the Arabic Ta, all it differs in, being a point added a-top. 
The form of our D, is the ſame with that of the Latins ; as 
appears from all the ancient medals and inſcriptions. And 
the Latin D, is no other than the Greek g, rounded a little, 
by making it quicker, and at two ftrokes. The A of the 
Greeks, again, is borrowed from the ancient character of the 
Hebrew Daleth; which form it ſtill retains on the Samaritan 
medals, as is ſhewn by the Jeſuit Souciet in his diſſertation 
on the Samaritan medals. All the alteration the Greeks have 
made in it, is the making it ſtoop a little, and taking away 
a little line. Nor would it be difficult to ſhew, that the Sy- 
riac Dolath, and the Arabic Dal, are both borrowed from the 
ancient Hebrew, as well as the T Daleth of the modern, or 
Chaldee Hebrew. | | 
Some indeed will have it, that the Greek, A, Delta, is bor- 


rowed from the Egyptians, who made their D of three ftars | 


diſpoſed in a triangle; which was a hieroglific that among 
them denoted God, the ſovereign Being, as if they had had | 
ſome notion of a Trinity: but this ſurmize is but weakly 
| ſupported. _ 4 


| | ; 
D is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying five hundred, which 


ariſes hence, that in the Gothic characters the D is half the 
M, which fignifies a thouſand. Hence the verſe 
Littera D velut A Quingentos ſigni ficabit. 
See LETTER. | 5 8 
DACRTODES “*, in medicine, a term applied to ulcers, which 
are continually yielding any putrid matter. 5 
*The word is formed from Saxev, tear, and Ges, form; de- 
noting the ulcers to weep, or ſhed ſomewhat like tears. 
DACTYL, Dacrx Tus, a foot in the Latin and Greek poetry, | 
cConſiſting of a long ſyllable, followed by two ſhort ones: as 
Carmine, &c. | 1 


* 


A daſh, added a-top, D, denotes it to ſtand for fue thouſand. > 


The Dachl is ſaid to have been the ins ention of Dionyſius 
or Bacchus, who delivered oracles in this meaſure at Delphos, 
before Apollo. — The Greeks call it 5715, Diem, iii. 


- A140 2 nt 
The Dachl and ſpondee are the moſt conſiderable of the 
poetical feet; as being the meaſures uſed in heroic verſe, by 
Homer, Virgil, &c. Theſe two are of equal time, but not | 

equal motion. The ſpondee has an even, ſtrong, and ſteady 

| Pace like a trot : the Dachl reſembles the nimbler ſtrokes of 
a gallop. See QUANTITY, MEasuRE, Se. 

Dacryrus was allo a ſort of dance among the ancient Greeks, 
chiefly performed, as Heſychius obſerves, by the Athletæ. 
Ses DANCE. 5 

DacTtyLs allo denote the fruits of t 

called Dates. See DATE. | 

DACTYLY, in antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt prieſts 
of the Goddeſs Cybele; who were particularly called Dactyli 
Idæi, on account of the Goddeſs herſelf, who was ſtyled Cybele 
1dza, becauſe principally honoured on mount Ida in Phrygia. 
The name Dagyli is ſuppoſed to have been given them on this 

| occaſion ; that to prevent Saturn from hearing the cries of Ju- 
piter, whom Cybele had committed to their cy ſtody, they uſed 
to ſing 1 know not what verſes of their own invention, which 

7 75 unequal meaſures ſcemed to reſemble the foot cal- 

2 eee ad is the account of the grammarian Dio- 

oy Sophocles, quoted by Strabo, Lib. X. ſpeaks differently. 
ccording to him they were called Daciyli, from the Greek 

word /447uac, finger, by reaſon their number was at firſt 
= to that of the fingers of the hand, viz. ten; five of 
vu boys, and as many girls. — He adds, that it is to them 

, owe. the invention of iron, and the manner of working 

i, with diverſe other uſeful things. Others make their num 


er more, a 
Vo 15 I nd others leſs chan ten. Some, again, make them 


he palm- tree; more uſually 


that the Curetes and Corybantes were their poſterity; that a 
hundred men, born in Crete, were firſt called Dactyli det ; 
that each of theſe had nine children, who were the Curetes ; 
and that each of the Curetes had ten children, who were 
alſo called Dachyli Idæi. 8 
Strabo only gives us the names of four of the Da#yli Idæi, 
which are Salaminus, Damnanæus, Hercules, and Acmon. 
See CORYBAN TES. | 
DACTYLIC, ſomething that has a relation to Da#?yls. 
Anciently, there were Dactylic, as well as ſpondaic flutes 


intervals; as the Da#tylic foot does of unequal meaſures. 
DacTyYLic /erſes are hexameter verſes, ending in a Dachl 

inſtead of a ſpondee; as ſpondaic verſes are thoſe, which 

have a ſpondee in the 5th foot inſtead of a Da#yl. 

An inſtance of a Da#tylic verſe we have in Virg. A. L. VII. 33. 

Bis patriæ cecidere manus * quin protinus omnia 
Perlegerint oculis oe | 

DACTYLIOMANCY *, DacTYLIOMANTIA, a fort of 

divination performed by means of a ring. See DIVINATION, 
and RING. | 


The word is compoſed of the Greek S2xTvao;, ring; of 
Jan, finger, and yarrur, divination. 5 


Daciyliomancy conſiſted principally in holding a ring, ſuſpended 
by a fine thread, over a round table, on the edge whereof 
were made diverſe marks with the 24 letters of the alphabet. 
The ring in ſhaking, or vibrating over the table, ſtopped 
over certain of the letters, which being joined together, com- 
poſed the anſwer required. | 4 
But the operation was preceded and accompanied by ſeveral 
_ ſuperſtitious ceremonies : for firſt the ring was to be conſe- 
_ crated with a world of myſtery ; the perſon who held it was 
to be clad in linen garments, to the very ſhoes; his head was 
to be ſhaved all around; and in his hand he was to hold 
vervain. Ere he proceeded on any thing, the gods were 
firſt to be appeaſed by a formulary of prayers, c. Am- 
| 850 Marcellinus gives the proceſs at large in his XXIXth 
ook. nt 
DACTYLONOMY, DAcrYLONOIA, the art of account- 
ing, or numbering by the fingers. See NUMERATION. 
The rule is this: The left thumb is reckoned 1, the index 2, 
and ſo on to the right thumb, which is the tenth, and of 
conſequence is denoted by the cypher o. See CHARACTER. 
DADO, in architecture, is by ſome writers uſed for that part 
in the middle of the pedeſtal of a column between its baſe 
and cornice—it is of a cubic form, whence it is alſo denomi- 
nated, he. See Dyk. 
DADU CH, in antiquity, prieſts of Ceres. See CER EAL1A. 
That goddeſs having loſt her daughter Proſerpine, ſay mytho- 
logiſts, began to make ſearch for her at the beginning of the 
night, In order to do this in the dark, ſhe lighted a torch, 
and thus ſet forth on her travels throughout the world: for 


which reaſon it is, that ſhe is always ſeen repreſented with a 
lighted torch. in her hand. 


exploit, it became a cuſtom for the prieſts, at the feaſts 
and ſacrifices of this goddeſs, to run about, in the temple, 
with torches after this manner: one of them took a lighted 
torch from off the altar, and holding it in his hand, run 
with it to a certain part of the temple ; where he gave it to 
another, ſaying to him, Tibi trado this ſecond run after the 


like manner to another place of the temple, and gave it to 
the third; and ſo of the reſt, * 


From this ceremony, the prieſts became denominated Daducbi, 

 HaF#uyor, q. d. torch-bearers; from Ss, an unctuous and 
reſinous wood, as pine, fir, &c. whereof the ancients made 
torches ; and , I have, I hold. 


D/ZMON, 4 AIMON, a name the ancients gave to certain ſpitits, 
or genii, which appeared to men, either to do them ſervice, 
or to hurt them. See GENIUS. | | 
The firſt notion of Dæmons was brought from Chaldæa; 
whence it ſpread it ſelf among the Perſians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks. © Pythagoras and Thales were the firſt, who intro- 
duced Demons into Greece. Plato fell in with the notion, 
and explain'd it more diſtinctly, and fully, than any of the 


termer philoſophers had done. By Demons, he underſtood 
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Tibiæ Dachylicę. — The Daciylic flutes conſiſted of unequal 
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fpirits inferior to gods, and yet ſuperior to men; which inha- 
biting the middle region of the air, kept up the communica- 
tion between gods and men, carrying the offerings and prayers 
of men to the gods, and bringing the will of the gods to men. 
But he allowed of none but good, and beneficent ones. Though 
his diſciples, afterwards, finding themſelves unable to account 
for the origin of evil, adopted another fort of Demons, who 


were enemics to men, 
There is nothing more common in the heathen theology, 


than theſe good, and evil genii. And the ſame ſuperſtitious 
notion got footing among the Ifraclites, by their commerce 
with the Chaldzans, But by Demons, they did not mean 
the devil or a wicked ſpirit : they never took the word Dæ- 
mon in that ſenſe, nor was it ever uſed in ſuch a ſignification, 
but by the evangeliſts and ſome modern Jews. The word is 


Gale endeavours to ſhew, that the origin, and inftitution of 


Demons, was an imitation of the Meſſiah. 
called them Z2307y2 Baalim. For they had one ſupreme | 


DAMONIAC, is applied to a perfon poſſeſſed with a ſpirit, 


Damoniacs, are alſo a party, or branch of the Anabaptiſts, 


D 
D 


Damacs has two ſignifications; the one proper and general, 


D 


D 


is the moſt beautiful, the artiſt cuts into the metal with a gra- 


wards ſills up the inciſions, or notches with a pretty thick ſilver, 


AM ASR EENING, the art, or act of adorning iron, ſteel, 


Greek, Sano, - 


The Phoenicians 


being, whom they called Baal, and Molch, and various 
inferior deities, called Baalim, whereof we find frequent 
mention in the Old Teſtament. The firit Demon of the 
Egyptians was Mercury, or Theut. The fame author finds 
ſome reſemblance between the ſeveral offices aſcribed to the 


Demons, and thoſe of the Meſſiah. 


or Damm, See POSSESSION. | 
In the Romiſh church, there is a particular office for the ex- 


orciſm of Demoniacs. Sce EXORCISM. 


whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet it is, that the devils ſhall be ſaved 
at the end of the world. See ANABAPTIST. . 

AILY, in aſtronomy, Sc. See DIURNAL. 

AMAGE, is generally taken for any hurt, or hindrance, 
that a man receives in his eſtate z but more particularly for 
a part of what the jurors are to inquire of, in paſſing verdict 
for the plaintiff, or defendant in a civil action, be it perſonal 
or real,---After verdict given of the principal cauſe, they are 
asked their conſciences touching coſts and Damages, which 
contain the hindrances that the plaintiff or demandant hath 
ſuffered by means of the wrong done him by the defendant 


or tenant, 


the other ſtrict and relative :----Proper, as it is in caſes, 
where Damages are founded on the ſtatute of 2 H. IV. 
cap. I. and 8 H. VI. cap. 9. where coſts are included with- 
in the wo'd Damages. Damage, then in its proper ſignifi- 
cation, is ſaid d demendo, when, by diminution, a thing be- 
comes worſe; and in this ſenſe coſts of ſuit are Damages to 
the plaintiff, as by them his ſubſtance is diminiſhed, 
Relative is when the plaintiff declares the wrong done him tothe 
Damage of ſuch a ſum---this is to be taken relatively, for the 
wrong which paſſed before the writ brought; and is aſſeſſed 
by reaſon of the treſpaſs aforeſaid ; and cannot extend to the 
coſts of ſuir, which are future, and of another nature. 
AMAGE Feſant, or Faiſant, is when a ſtranger's beaſts are 
doing hurt, or ſpoiling the graſs, corn, woods, &c. of another 
man, without his leave or licenſe. | 
In which caſe, the party whom they damage may diſtrain, and 
impound them both by night and by day; though in other 
caſes, as for rent, ſervices, Sc. none may diſtrain in the night. 
AMASK, a fort of ſilken ſtuff, having ſome parts raiſed 
above the ground, repreſenting flowers, or other figures. 
Damast is properly a fort of mohair and ſattin intermixed, in 
ſuch manner as that what is not ſattin on one ſide, is on the 
other. The elevation which the ſattin makes on one fide, is 
the ground on the other. The flowers have a ſattin grain 
and the ground, a grain of taffetas, It has its name from its 
being originally brought from Damaſcus, in Syria. 


Sc. by making inciſions therein, and filling them up with 
gold or alver wiar: chiefly uſed in enriching ſword-blades, 
guards, and gripes, locks of piſtols, Tc. | 
Its name ſhews the place of its origin; or at leaſt, the place 
where it has been practiſed in the greateſt perfection, v:z. the 
city of Damaſcus in Syria, "Though M. Felibien attributes 
the perfection of the art to his countryman Curſinet, who 
wrought under the reign of king Henry IV, 
Damasleciing, is partly moſaic work, partly engraving, and 
partly carving: as moſaic work, it conſiſts of pieces inlayed; 
as engraving, the metal is indented, or cut in creux; and as 
carving, gold and filver are wrought therein in relievo. 
There are two manners of Damaskeenng : in the firſt, which 


ver, and other tools proper for engraving on ſteel ; and after- 


or gold wiar,---In the other, which is only ſuperficial, they con- 
tent themſelves to make hatches, or ſtrokes acroſs the iron, &c. 
with a cutting knife, ſuch as is uſed in making of ſmall files. 
For the frft, it is neceſſary the gravings, or inciſions be made 
in the dovetail form; that the gold or filver wiar, which is 


8 


hatches of the metal with a copper tool. 


DAMASCUS-Steel, a very fine kind of ſteel, made in ſome 


parts of the Levant, and particularly at D 

ble for its excellent temper and uſed chioly in dr ee 
ſword-blades. See STEEL. | = 0 
Some authors aſſure us it comes from the kinoq 

da, in the Eaſt-Indies ; where the method of 3 eee 
allom, which the Europeans have never been rags Ig with 
was firſt invented, imitate, 


DAMIANIST S*, a branch of the ancient Acephalous Se 


verites; who agreed with the Catholics ; itti 
IVth council; we diſowned any Liftindion of Oo = 
godhead, and profeſſed one ſingle nature en * wo 
difference. And yet they called God, the Father Son = 
Holy Ghoſt. On which account the Severitz Petritz 45 
ther branch of Acephali, uſed to call them Sabellianiſts = 
ſometimes Tetraditz, Thus much we learn from 3 
Calliſtus, L. XVIII. c. 49. 8 
* They took their name from | ; 
A Re e Ps mas was 


D AMNATA Terra, in chymiſtry, the ſame with Caput Mor- 
tuum; that is, the earthy part, or maſs remaining at th 
bottom of the retort, c. after all the other principles Tra 
been drawn out of the body by fire. See Capyr Mortuum 5 
DAM s, in natural hiſtory, are noxious ſteams, or exhala- 
tions, frequently found in cloſe, ſubterraneous places, parti- 
cularly mines, pitts, cellars, Sc. See Varo, i 
ExHALATION, c. 
The Damps in mines are of four kinds: the firſt, which 
withal is the moſt ordinary, the workmen apprehend in its 
approach, by the flame of the candle's becoming orbicular 
and leſſening by degrees, till it goes quite out; as alſo by 


ſwoon away, though they are not downright ſuffocated, yet 
on their firſt recovery are tormented with very violent con- 
vulſions: their way of cure is to lay the perſon down on the 
earth in a prone poſture, with a hole dug in the ground under 
his mouth ; if this fail, they fill him full of good ale; and if 
that will not do, they conclude him deſperate, 
The ſecond is the Peaſe- Blum Damp, which is called fo from 
its ſmell. This Damp always comes in the ſummer-time, 
and hath not been known to be mortal : the miners in the 
peak of Derby fancy it ariſes there from the multitude of red 
trefoil-flowers, called by them honey-ſuckles, with which the 
lime-ſtone meadows of the peak much abound ; perhaps the 
ſmell of this gives timely notice to get out of the way. 
The third is the moſt peſtilential, and moſt ſtrange of all, if 
what is ſaid of it be true: they, who pretend to have ſeen it, 
(for they ſay it is viſible) deſcribe it thus: In the higheſt 
part of the roof of thoſe paſſages in a mine which branch 


about as big as a foot-ball, covered with a skin of the 
thickneſs and colour of a cob-web: if this bag, by a fplin- 
ter, or any other accident, become broken, the Damp imme- 
diately flies out, and ſuffocates all the company : the work- 
men, by help of a ſtick, and long rope, have a way of 
breaking this at a diſtance; and when they have done it, 
they purify the place well with fire: and they will have it, 
that it gathers from the ſteam of their bodies, and candles, 
aſcends up into the higheſt part of the vault, and there con- 
denſes, and in time has a film grown over it, and then cor- 
rupts, and becomes peſtilential. | 
The fourth, is the fulminating, or Fire-Damp, whoſe vapour 
being touched by the flame of the candles, preſently takes 
fire, and has all the effects of lightning, or fired gun- powder. 
Theſe are found frequently in the coal- mines, and ſometimes, 
tho' rarely, in lead ones, How mineral ſteams may prove 
poiſonous, may be underſtood from Doctor Mead's eflay on 
poiſons. See MEPHITEs, Polsox, Sc. 
Naturaliſts furniſh us with very ſurprizing inſtances of the 
effects of Damps. In the Hit. de I Academie des Sciences An. 
1701; we read of a well in the city of Rennes, into vapor 
maſon, at work near its brink, letting fall his hammer, 2 4 
bourer, who was ſent down to recover it, ere he reached the 
water, was ſtrangled. A ſecond ſent to fetch up the — 
met with the ſame fate, and ſo a third: at laſt a fourt 5 
half drunk was let down, with charge to call out 25 Hoy r 
he felt any thing incommode him. He called according!) : 
ſoon as he came near the water; and was inſtantly ce 
out : yet he died three days afterwards. The informatinn 
brought them was, that he felt a heat, which ſcorc - = 
his entrails, A dog being let down, cried about the fat 
place; and died as ſoon as he came to alt; 


into 
water on him, he recovered ; as happens to thoſe thrown the 


tluult forcibly into them, may adhere the more ſtrongly. 


Fd 


their ſhortneſs or difficulty of breathing : thoſe who eſcape 
ſwooning, ſeldom ſuffer any great harm by it; but ſuch as 


out from the main grove, they ſee a round thing hanging, 


but throwing 


DAN 


hree 

tto del Cane near Naples. See GR OT To. The t 
—_— — drawn up with hooks, and opened: there ap- 
ared not any cauſe of their death,---Now, what renders the 
. the more conſiderable, is, that the water of this well 


had been drawn, and drunk ſeveral years, without the leaſt ill 


be. ; 
22 hiſtory, An. 17 10. a baker of Chartres, having 


carried 7 or 8 buſhels of brands out of his oven into a _ 
36 ſtairs deep; his ſon, a robuſt young fellow, N 
more, his candle went out on the middle of the ftairs. 
Having lighted it a-freſh, he was no ſooner got into the cellar, 
than he cried out for help; and they heard no more of him : 
his brother an able youth, ran immediately after him ; cried 
out, he was dead; and was heard no more. He was follow- 
ed by his wiſe ; and ſhe by a maid, and ſtill it was the ſame, 
Such an accident ſtruck the whole neighbourhood with a pa- 
nic; and no body was forward to venture any further : till a 
fellow, more hardy and zealous than the reſt, perſwaded the 
four people were not dead, would go down to give them help: 
he cried too and was ſeen no more. Upon this a ſixth man 
requiring a hook to draw ſome of them forth without poing to 
the bottom; drew up the maid : who, having taken the air, 
fetch'd a ſigh and died. Next day, the baker's friend, under- 
taking to get up all the carcaſſes with a hook, was let down 
with ropes on a wooden horſe, to be drawn up whenever he 
ſhould call. He ſoon called, but the rope breaking, he fell 
back again; and tho” the rope was ſoon pieced again, he was 
drawn forth dead. Upon opening him, his meninges were 
found extravagantly ſtretched ; his lungs ſpotted with black, 
his inteſtines ſwelled as big as one's arm, inflamed and red as 
blood; and what was moſt extraordinary, all the muſcles of 
his arms, thighs and legs, torn and ſeparated from their parts. 
The magiſtrate, at length, taking cognizance of the caſe, 
and the phyſicians, being conſulted; they gave their opinion, 
that the brands had been but ill extinguiſhed : the conſequence 
of which muſt be, that as all the cellars in Chartres abound 
with ſaltpetre, the unuſual heat in this had raiſed a malignant 
vapour which had done the miſchief: and that a goud quan- 
tity of water muſt be thrown in to put out the fire, and lay 
the vapour. This performed, a dog, and a lighted candle 
were let down without injury to either: an infallible ſign the 
danger was over. 
A third hiſtory we ſhall add from Doctor Connor, in his 
Difert. Med. Phyſ. Some people digging in a cellar at Paris, 
for ſuppoſed hidden treaſure ; after a few hours working, the 
maid going down to call her maſter, found them all in their 
digging poſtures : but ſtark dead, The perſon who managed 
the ſpade, and his attendant who ſhoveled off the earth, were 
both on foot, and ſeemingly intent on- their ſeveral offices : 
the wife of one of them, as if a-weary, was fat down on the 
fide of a hopper, very thoughtful, and leaning her head on 
her arm: and a boy, with breeches down, was evacuating 
on the edge of the pit; his eyes fixed on the ground: all of 
them, in fine, in their natural poſtures and actions, with 
open eyes, and mouths that ſcemed yet to breath; but ſtiff as 
ſtatues, and cold as clay. e 
DAMSEL, DAuofsEL, or DAuolszAu, an appellation 
anciently given to all young people of genteel, or noble ex- 
traction of either ſex; e. gr. to the ſons, and daughters of 
knights, barons, and even kings. 
Thus, in hiſtory, we read of the Damſel Pepin, Damſel Louis 
le Gros, Damſel Richard, prince of Wales. 
Paſquier will have the word a diminutive of Dam, an ancient 
name for Lord; as in ſome authors we read Dam Dieu for 
Lord God; Dam Chevalier, &c. Tho' in its feminine ſenſe 
he takes it to come from Dame.---Others derive the word 
from Domicellus, or Domnicellus, a diminutive of Domnus, 
quaſi parvus Dominus: accordingly, du Cange obſerves, that 
it has been ſometimes wrote Domenger. 
They who hold the ſignory of Commercy, M. de la Roque 
tells us, anciently held it in the title of Damoiſeau and 
M. de Marca affures us, that the nobleſſe of Bearn is ſtill di- 
vided into three bodies or claſſes; the barons, the cavers, and 
the Damſels, Domicellos, called in that country Domengers, 
The kings of Denmark and Sweden have here the ſame title, 
as appears from Pontanus's hi/?. of Denmark, L. VII. and 
VIII. and Henry of Upſal's 5%. of Succ. L. III. 
From the ſons of kings, the appellation paſſed to thoſe of 
great lords and barons; and at length, to thoſe of centlemen 
who were not yet knights. — 

Dane, at preſent is applied to all maids, or girls not yet 
married; provided they be not of the loweſt claſs of people. 
AMSEL is ſometimes alſo applied to a kind of utenſil put in 

beds, to warm old men's feet withal. 

it conſiſts of a hot iron incloſed in a hollow cylinder, which 

is Wraped round with linnen cloth, and kceps its warmth a 

long time. Some call it a Man. | 

DANAIDES, in the ancient Mythology, the daughters of 
2 or Danaus, eleventh king of Argos, and brother of 

44 cus. : 


They Were 50 in number, and were eſpouſed to the 50 ſons of 
er unckle Ægyptus. 


— 


Rope-DANCER, Schoensbates, 


of joy for its return into the city of Sion. 


DAN. 


Danaus fearing the accompliſument of an oracle, which had 
foretold that he ſhould be expeiled his kingdom by a ſon- in- 
law, perſuaded his daughters to murther, each of them, her 
husband, the firſt night; which they performed, all but Hy- 
permneltra, who ſpared her husband Lynceus. | 

In vengeance for this crime of the 49 Danaides, the poets 
have condemned them to hell, to be continually employed in 
filling a cask perforated at bottom, | 

The Danaides are ſometimes alſo called Belides, from their 
father, who was the ſon of the Egyptian Belus. Hyginus has 
preſerved the names of 47 of them, 


DANCE“, an agreeable motion of the body, adjuſted by art 


to the meaſure: or tune of a violin, or voice, See Music. 

*The word is French, Dance, formed of the German Dantæ, 
or Taytz, which ſigniies the fame thing: Bochart derives it 
from the Arabic Tanga, and Guichart trom the Hebrew oy 
dots, which have all the ſame ſignification. Salmaſius de- 
rives the French Danſcr to dance, from the Latin dc»/are to 
thicken; as holding it a practice among the ancient fullers, 
to leap and dance as they fulled their clothes. 


Some diſtinguiſh the high Dance, conſiſting of capers, gam- 
bades, &c. from the hiv Dance, which is Terra @ Tera, or 
cloſe to the ground. | 

In the Carrouſal of king Louis XIII. there were Dances of 
horſes. The invention of fuch Dances is attributed to the 
Sybarites. 

Dancing has always been in uſe among all nations, both civi- 
lized and barbarous: though held in eſteem among ſome ; and 
in contempt among others. Of it felt, no doubt, Dancing is 
harmleſs. There is a time, ſays the preacher, to dance : and 
ſometimes it is even made an act of religion. Thus David 
danced before the ark, to honour God, and expreſs his exceſs 
Socrates learnt to 
dance of Aſpaſia. And the people of Crete and Sparta went 
to the attack, dancing. On the other hand, Cicero reproaches 
Gabinius, a conſular man, with having danced. Tiberius 
expeiied the Dancers out of Rome, And Domitian excluded 
ſeveral members from the ſenate, for having danced, Caſtor 
and Pollux are ſaid to be the firſt who taught the art of 
Dancing; and that to the Lacedæmonians: though others at- 
tribute the invention to Minerva; who danced tor joy after 
the defcat of the giants. 

The ancients had three kinds of Dances: the firſt grave, 
called Emmelia, anſwering to our lot Dances and pavanes. 
The ſecond gay, called Cordax ; anſwering to our Courants, 
Galliards, Gavots and Vaults, The third, called Siccinnis, 
was a mixture of gravity and gaiety. Neoptolemus, fon of 
Achilles, taught the Cretags a new fort of Dance, called Pyr- 
richa, or the armed Dance, to be uſed in going to war: tho 
according to mythologiſts, the Curetes firſt invented this 
Dance, to amuſe and divert the infant Jupiter with the noiſe; 
and claſh of their ſwords, beating againſt their bucklers, 
Diodorus Siculus in the IVth of his Bibliotheca aſſures us, that 
Cybele, daughter of Menoes, king of Phrygia, and Dindyme- 
nis his wife, invented divers things, and among others the 
Flageolot of ſeveral pipes, Dancins, the Tabor and the 
Cymbal. Numa, *tis certain, inſtituted a fort of Dance for 
the Salii, prieſts of Mare, who made uſe of weapons therein. 
From theſe Dances were compoſed another, called Saltatio 
Mimicorum, or the Buffom's Dance; wherein the Dancers 
were dreſſed in little corſlets, with gilt morions, bells on their 
legs, and {words and bucklers in their hands. Lucian has an 
expreſs treatife, and Julius Pollux, a chapter on this head ; 
Athenæus, Cælius Rhodiginus, and Scaliger, alſo make men- 
tion of this Dauce. : | 

It is not many years ago, ſince Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing 
maſter of Paris, gave an orcheſography, wherein all the ſteps 
and motions of a Dance are writ, or noted down; as the 
ſounds of a ſong are ſcored in muſic. Tho? the famous Beau- 
champ has ſome pretenſions to be the inventor of this ſecret, 
and accordingly procured an arret in his favour, 

Dancing is uſually an effect, and indication of joy among moſt 
nations: tho' Mr. Palleprat aſſures us, that there are people 
in South America, who dance to ſhow their ſorrow. 
Groddeck, profeſſor of philoſo- 
phy at Dantzic, has publiſhed a diſſertation on Rope- Dancers, 
de Funambulis ; full of learning, and an uncommon know- 
ledge of antiquity, He defines a Rope- Dancer, a perſon who 
walks on a thick rope faſtencd to two oppoſite poſts ; which 
is preciſely, what is expreſſed by the Latin word F:nambulus. 
But our Repe-Dancers do more, for they not only walk, but 
dance, and leap upon the rope, | 

The ancients, tis certain, had their R:pr-Dancers as well as 
we: witneſs the Greek words Neurobates, and Schoenobates,. as 
well as the Latin Emambulus, which every where occur, 
They had likewiſe the Cremnobates and Oribates, that is, 
people who walked on the brinks of precipices. Nay more, 
Suetonius in Galba, c. C. Seneca in his 85th epiſtle, and Pliny, 
Lib. VIII. cap. 2. make mention of elephants that were 
taught to walk on the rope. 

Acron, an ancient grammarian and commentator on Horace, 
takes occaſion to obſerve on the Xth ſatire of the firſt 


bock; 


book, that Meſſala Corvinus was the firſt, who uſed the word 
Funambulus; and that Terence had it from him. But Mr. 
| Groddeck ſhews that he is miſtaken, and that Meſlala lived 
after Terence. The buſineſs is, Acron confounds Valerius 
Meſſala, who got the ſurname Corvinus in the war againſt 
the Gauls about 200 years before Terence, with one of his 
deſcendants, who was a famous orator in the time of Horace. 
Mr, Groddeck coming from the hiſtorical to the moral conſi- 
deration, maintains that the profeſſion of a Rype-Dancer is not 
lawful ; that the profeſſors are infamous, and their art of no 
uſe to ſociety; that they expoſe their bodies to very great dan- 
gers; and that they ought not to be tolerated in a well regu- 
lated ſtate.---But coming afterwards to temper the ſeverity of 
his morals, he allows that there are ſometimes reaſons for ad- 
mitting them: that the people muſt have ſhews ; that one of 
the ſecrets of government is to furniſh them therewith, Sc. 
The ancient Repe- Dancers had four ſeveral ways of exerciſing 
their art; the firſt vaulted or turned round the rope, like a 
wheel round its axis, and there hung by the heels, or the neck. 
The ſecond flew or {lid from above, downwards, reſting on 
their ſtomachs with the arms and legs extended. 'T he third 
run along a rope ſtretched in a right line, or up and down, 
Laſtly, the fourth not only walked on a rope, but made ſur- 
prizing leaps and turns thereon, See SCHOENOBATES, 

DANCET TE, in heraldry, is when the out-line of any 
bordure, or ordinary, is indented very largely; the largeneſ- 
of the indentures being the only thing that diſtinguiſhes ir 
from indented. See INDENTED. 

There is alſo a bearing of a bend, called double Dancette ; 
thus, he beareth azure, a bend double Dancette argent. 

DANCHE, or Denché in heraldry, the ſame with indented ; 
or, as others will have it, with Dancette. See INDENTED 
and DANCETTE. | 

DANEGELT, an annual tax laid on our anceſtors, firſt of 18. af- 
terwards 2 s. for every hide of land through the realm, for 
maintaining ſuch a number of forces as were thought ſufficient 
to clear the Britiſh ſeas of Daniſb pyrates, which heretofore 
greatly annoyed our coaſts. 

DANEGELT was firſt impoſed as a ftanding yearly tax on the 
whole nation, under king Ethelred, A. D. 991. That prince, 
ſays Cambden, Britan. 142. much diſtreſſed by the continual 
invaſions of the Danes; to procure his peace, was compelled 
to charge his people with heavy taxes, called Danegelt.—At firſt 
he paid 10000 lib. then 16000 J. then 24000 J. after that 
36000 lib. and laſtly 48000 lib. | 

Edward the confeflor remitted this tax: William I. and II. 
reaſſum'd it occaſionally. In the reign of Henry I. it was 
accounted among the king's ſtanding revenues; but king Ste- 
phen, on his coronation day, abrogated it for ever. 

No church, or church land pay'd a penny to the 4anegelt ; be- 
cauſe, as is ſet forth in an ancient Saxon law, the people of Eng- 
land placed more confidence in the prayers of the church, 


than in any military defence they could make. Camb. ap. 


Magn. Brit. p. 68. 
DANTELLE,, in heraldry, the ſame with Danché, or rather 
with Dancetts, viz. a large, open indenture. See DANCETTE. 
DAPIFER*, the dignity, or office of grand maſter, or grand 
ſewer of a king's, or prince's houſhold. 

* The word is pure Latin, compounded of daps, dapis, a diſh 
of meat ſerved on the table, and /ero, I bear: ſo that Dapifer 
literally fignifies a diſh-carrier, or an officer who ſerves the 
meats upon the table, 


The title of Dapifer was given by the emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople to the Czar of Ruſſia, as a teſtimony of favour, In 
France, the like office was inſtituted by Charlemaign, under 
the title of Dapiferat, and Senechauſſeẽ“; to which was affixed 
the ſuperintendance over all the officers of the houſhold, 

In England, the office of Dapifer was leſs eminent ; being 
found in ſeveral of our ancient charters named one of the laſt 
of the officers of the houſhold. 
The dignity of Dapifer is ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany. Till 
the year 1623. the elector palatine was Dapifer, or grand 
ſewer of the empire: fince that time the elector of Bavaria 
has aſſumed the title of Arch-Daprfer of the empire. His 
office is, at the coronation of an emperor, to carry the firſt 
diſh of meat to table on horſeback, 

The ſeveral functions of a Dapiſer occaſioned the ancients to 
give him divers names: as, ,, and Eleator, Dipno- 
cletor, Canuecator, Trapezopœæus, Architriclinus, Progeuſta, Pre- 

gu/tator, Demeſticus, Megadomeſticus, Oeconomus, Majordomus, 

Seneſchallus, Schalcus, Gaſtaldus, Aſſeſſor, Prefettus, or Pre- 

poſitus Menſa, Princeps Coquorum & Magirus. 

DARAPTI, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſm in the third figure, 
wherein the major and minor are univerſal affirmative propo- 
ſitions, and the concluſion particular affirmative, E. gr, 

AH. Every truly religious man is virtuous. 
r A. Every truly religious man is hated by the world. 
pt 1. Therefore, ſome virtuous men are hated by the world, 


Dart *, Dadiylus, the fruit of the palm-tree. See FRUIT. 


DARDANARIUS, Churer, Monopoliſt; a name anciently attri- 
buted to ſuch as cauſed a ſcarcity, and dearneſs of proviſions, 
particularly corn, by buying and hoarding it up, to raiſe its va- 
lue, and ſell it again at an extravagant rate, See MoNororx. 


3 er was given from one Darda 

| ice of ſpoiling an ins ; 

earth by ſort of —— eee 
The ſame people are alſo called Æriſcatores 
heli, Annonæ Flagellatores, and Seplaſiarii. | 

DARE, ſee FIsHING. 

DARII, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the firſt figure, where: 
the major propoſition is an univerſal affirmative and Fic 2 85 
and y gn 1 affirmative. . gr : > minor 

dA. They who ſpeak well of every by ; . 
* hþ 1 eee of Y 10 af : dy have many friends. 
J. Therefore ſome have many friends. 

DARK=Chamber, See the article CAMERA 

DarKk-Tent, a portable Camera Obſcura, made not unl; 
desk, and fitted with optic glaſſes; to take proſpect unlike 4 
ſcapes, buildings, fortifications, &c. See Ca ME L A = land- 

DARREIN, in law, a corruption of the French B. bod 
and uſed in the like ſenſe : as— Darrein ee laſt, 
Con TINUANCE.) — Darrein preſentment, See _ (oer 
Darrein preſentment, N 

DART, in geometry, aſtronomy, Sc. 8e 

DART OS *, or DAR Tus, in anatomy, the 8 
ſcrotum, compoſed of a great number of muſcular. 0 1 5 
fibres; whence ſome conſider it as a cutaneous muſcke ” 

* The word is pure Greek, g , Excoriatus, pelle Nu PDE: 


of qe, excorio, probably by reaſon it lies cl 
ſkin. See SCROTUM. s Cloſe under the 


9 5 . 
Tis by means hereof that the ſcrotum is contracted, or cor- 
rugated, which is eſtcemed a ſign of health. 
The Dartos was anciently taken to be a continuation of the 
panniculus carnoſus; but miſtakenly, It has fevers} ve. 
and arteries. It inveſts the teſticles, and ſhooting itlelf _ 
tween them, ſeparates them from each other, ” 
DATA, in mathematicks, certain things, or quantities ſuppoſed 
to be given, or known, in order, from them, to find as 
other things or quantities, which are unknown, or ſought tor 
A problem or queſtion generally conſiſts of two parts; Dats 
and Quæſita. See PROBLEM, c. ns 
Euclid has an exprets treatiſe of Data; wherein he uſes the 
word for ſuch ſpaces, lines and angles as are given in magni. 
tude ; or to which we can aſſign others equal. See Grvz x 
From the primary uſe of the word Data in mathematics, it 
has been tranſplanted into other arts ; as philoſophy, medicine, 
Sc. where it expreſſes any quantity, which, for the ſake of a 
preſent calculation, is taken for granted to be ſuch, without 
requiring an immediate proof for its certainty ; called alſo the 
given quantity, number, or power—and hence alſo ſuch 
things as are known, from whence either in natural philoſo- 
phy, the animal mechaniſm, or the operation of medicines, 
we come to the knowledge of others unknown, are now tre- 
quently in phyſical writers called Data. 
DATE, an addition, or appendage in writings, ads, inſtru- 
ments, letters, &c. exprefling the day, and month of the year 
when the act, or letter, was paſſed or ſigned ; together with 
the place where the ſame was done. 
*The word is formed from the Latin Datum given, the parti- 
Ciple of do, I give. The Latins uſually ſay dabam, I give. 
In writings of importance the Date fthould be written in words 
at length, dated or given at London this twenty ſixth day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred 
twenty and five. In letters, the Date is uſually in figures. 
London, March the 26th, 1725. 
An Autidate is a falſe Date, prior to the teal time when the 
inſtrument was paſſed, or ſigned. | 
A Poſt- date is that poſterior to the real time, &c. 
Our ancient deeds had no dates, but only the month, and 
year, to ſignify that they were no: made in haſte, or in the 
ſpace of a day, but upon longer and more mature deliberation. 
The king's grants began with theſe words, Præſentibus © 
futuris, &c. but the grants of private perſons with, Omnibus 
præſentes Literas inſpecturis.— 


ns, who 
ts of the 


Directarii, Sitocg. 


Obſcura, 


*The word is formed of Dacte, and that of Dachlus, finger 3 
as being round and oblong, reſembling a finger's end. | 

This fruit is gathered in autumn, ere ripe ; and bears à ncar 
reſemblance to our bullace ; being of 2 green colour, very 
ſharp and aſtringent. When ripe, it becomes ruddy, having 
a hard, longiſh ſtone, cloven at bottom, encompaſſed with a 
thin white pellicle or skin. 
The husk or covering of the Date, called by the ancient 
Elate, or Spatha, when the fruit is in its lower, is var + 
having as many changes of colour as the fig has, ; 
Some Dates are black, ſome white, ſome brown, ſome _ 
are round like apples, and very big. Ordinarily they are 99 
long, fleſhy, yellow, ſome what bigger than the thumb : 2 
and very agreeable to the taſte. Some are no bigger © ow 
chich-pea, and others as big as a pomegranate. The be oo 
thoſe called Royal-Dates, There is allo another ſort B - 
Caryotæ, which are very good. Some of them have ſtones, 


and others none. 5 8 
Dates are principally uſed in medicine: their qualitine a p 
ſoften the aſperities of the gullet, to Rrongtben toe 7 * 
the womb, to aſſuage all immoderate fluxes of the 75 * 


e diſorders of the reins and bladder. Their bad proper- 
0 22 digeſt difficultly, cauſe pains in the head, and 
— a thick melancholic blood. — Theſe effects ariſe from 
— rinciples they contain, which are a moderate ſhare of oil, 
ior deal of phlegm, and eſſential ſalt, The oil and phlegm 


moiſtning and nutritious, good againſt acrimo- 
_— 2 to alſusge coughs, c. And the phlegm 
and ſalt render them deterſive and aſtringent, and good againſt 
Jifeaſes of the throat. For the reſt; they are an heavy 
food, full of earthy juice, and occaſion obſtructions in the 
viſcera; for which reaſon, people who live of Dates become 
ſcorbutic and loſe their teeth betimes. X's R 
Our Dates are brought us from Egypt, Syria, Africa, and the 
Indies. They never come to full maturity in Italy, or the 
moſt ſouthern parts of Spain. And yet there are tolerable 
Dates in Provence; only they do not keep, but breed worms. 
Thoſe from Perſia exceed all others in largeneſs, colour, and 
"y 0 4 . 
DATISI, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the third fi- 
gure, wherein the major is an univerſal affirmative, and the 
minor and concluſion particular affirmative propoſitions. 


E. gr. 
44 All God's friends are kings. 
#1. Some of God's friends are poor. 
SI. Therefore, ſome poor, are kings. | 
DATIVE, in grammar, the third caſe in the declenſion of 


nouns; expreſſing the ſtate, or relation of a thing to whoſe | 


profit or loſs ſome other thing is referred. See Cask. 
It is called Dative, becauſe uſually governed by a verb im- 
plying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon. As, commodare 
Socrati, to lend to Socrates ; utilis reipublice, uſeful to the 
commonwealth ; pernicioſus eccleſiz, pernicious to the church 
viſum eft Platoni, it ſeemed good to Plato, Sc. ; 
In Engliſh, where we have properly no caſes, this relation 

is expreſſed by the ſign zo, or for. 

DAUGHTER. See the article Son. | 
The Sons and Daughters of the king of England are called the 
Sims and Daughters of England; becauſe all the ſubjects of 
England have a ſpecial intereſt in them. See PRINCEs of the 
Blood. | | 

DAVIDISTS, Davipici, a ſect of hetetics, the adherents 
of David George, a glazier, or, as others ſay, painter, of 
Ghant; who in 1525. began to preach a new doctrine: 
publiſhing himſelf to be the true meſſiah, and that he was 
ſent hither to fill heaven, which was quite empty for want of 
people to deſerve. it. ZE S N 5 
He rejected marriage, with the Adamites; denied the reſur- 
rection, with the Sadducees; held with Manes, that the 
ſoul was not defiled by fin; and laughed at the felf-denial fo 
much recommended by Jeſus Chriſt. Such were his principal 
errors. | On. 
He made his eſcape from Ghant, and retired firſt into Friſe- 
land, and then to Baſil, where he changed his name, aſ- 
ſuming that of John Bruck, and died in 1556. 
He left ſome diſciples behind him, to whom he promiſed 
that he would riſe again at the end of three years. Nor 
was he altogether a falſe prophet herein, for the magiſtrates 
of that city, being informed at the three years end of what 
he had taught, ordered him to be dug up, and burnt, toge- 
ther with his writings, by the common hangman. 
There are ſti}! ſome remains of this ridiculous ſect in Holſtein, 
particularly about Frederickſtadt, where they are intermixed 
with the Arminians, 

DAVIS's-2uadrant. See the article Back-STAFF, 

DAUPHIN, DoLemin, in aſtronomy. See DELPHINVs. 

DaueHin, is a title given the eldeſt ſon of France, and 
preſumptive heir of the crown; on account of the province 
of Dauphinz, which in 1343. was given to Philip de Valois 
on this condition, by Humbert Dauphin of the Viennois. 
The Dauphin, in his letters patents, ſtyles himſelf, © By the 
grace of God, eldeſt fon of France, and Dauphin of 
* Viennois,” | 


Davenin & was anciently the title or appellation of the prince 
of Viennois in France. 


* Moſt authors, who have ſought the origin of the name Dau- 
hin, and Dauphine, ſeem to have given too much looſe to con- 
jecture. Some will have it derived from the Auffinates, an 
ancient people mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny ; but thoſe au- 


thors place the Auffinates on the other ſide of the Alpes in the | 


Gallia Ciſalpina. Others write that the Allobroges brought 
the name from Delphos ; others, that king Boſon's ſhield was 
diſtinguiſhed by the figure of a Dolphin, which he bore there- 
on. Others, that the princes who reigned in the Viennois 
after Boſon, pitched on the Dolphin for their arms as a f ymbol 
of their mildneſs and humanity. Others, that it was fir given 
by an emperor who made war in ] taly, but whom they do not 
name, to a governor of this province, who ſent him a power- 
ful ſupply with ſuch expedition, that it deſerved to be com- 
pared with the ſwiftnels of a Dolphin. Thaboct fancies the 
word to be Gothic ; as well as the names Brels, Savoy, Beau- 
Jeau, Sc. Claud de Grange takes it to have been formed 
irom the word Viennois, the ancient name of this province. 
A perſon of this province, ſays he, being aſked what country- 


5 "_ he was, anſwered, di Vizne, and the prince of the pro- 
. : ; 


vince called himſelf the prince d Viene; and afterwards, 
changing the V, according to cuſlom, into FE, do Fizne ; and 
at length retrenching the two ee's, Defin : laſtly, the common 
opinion that the word was formed from Delphinus, occaſioned 
them to write Dauphin + but this appears to Chorier no better 
than a ridiculous ſubtilty. Others will have it that Guy the 
Fat, having a daughter he was very fond of, uſed to call her 
Dauphine ; and to immortalize her when dead, gave her name 
to his country. Others are of opinion, that the laſt count 
d' Albon, whoſe eſtate being incorporated with that of the 
count de Greſivaudan, by the marriage of his only daughter 
with the firſt Guy, was actually named Dauphin; and that his 
eldeit grandſon, being obliged to take his name, was called 
Dauphin, and bore the figure of a Dolphin for his arms. Du 
Cheſne is likewiſe of opinion, that it was the grandſon of Guy 
the Fat, who firſt bore the name of Dauphin; though not for 
the reaſon juſt alledged, but that it was given him at his bap- 
tiſm, and added to that of Guy. Chorier will not allow any 
thing probable in any of theſe opinions: he obſerves then, 
that William canon of Notre Dame at Grenoble, who has 
rote the life of Margaret daughter of Stephen earl of Bur- 
gundy married with Guy ſon of Guy the Fat, calls the lat- 
ter ſimply Guy the Old, and the former always count Dau- 
phin ; and adds, that no record, no monument, ever attributes 
the title of Dauphin to Guy the Fat, or any of his predeceſ- 
ſors ; ſo that it muſt neceſſarily have taken its riſe in his fon, 
all whoſe ſucceſſors ſo conſtantly aſſumed it, that it became 
the proper name of the family. He dicd in 1142, in the 
flower of his youth; ſo that it muſt be about the year 1120. 
that the title commenced ; and without doubt, adds he, on 
ſome illuſtrious occaſion. He obſerves further, that this 
prince was of a military diſpoſition, and delighted in nothing 
but war ; and again, that it was the culiom of the Cayaliers 
to deck their caſks, coats of arms, and the houſing of their 
horſes, with ſome figure or device peculiar to themſelves, 
whereby they were diſtinguiſhed from ail others engaged in 
the ſame combat or tournament. From all theſe circumſtances 
he conjectures that this Guy choſe the Do/phin for his ſigna- 
ture ; that this was the creſt of his helmet ; and that he bore 
it on his coat in ſome notable tournament or battle wherein 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf. And this, Chorier makes no doubt, 
is the real origin of the appellation. The Preſident de Val- 
| bonnet ſpeaks more juſtly on the ſubject: Guigues, or Guy 
the Fat, ſon of Guy the old, married Mathilda, who has been 
ſuppoſed to be of the ſame royal family, as being called Regina 
in ae antient charters. This couple had a ſon, who, in 
a deed paſſed between him and Hugh biſhop of Grenoble in 
1140, is called Delphinus: Guigo Comes, qui vocatur Delphi- 
nus. This has occaſioned ſome hiſtorians to think, that to 
diſcover the origin of the name Dauphin, there was no neceſ- 
ſity for having recourſe to voyages beyond the ſea, where the 
counts de Greſivaudan might = the Dolphin for their arms, 
or badge of diſtinction. In effect, that conjuncture does not 
ſtand on ahy proof; nor is it true that the firſt and ſecond 
race of thoſe princes bore the De/phin for their arms; there 
being ſcarce any ſigns thereof before Humbert I. who firſt 
wore it on his ſhield. It is more probable that the ſurname 
Dauphin, which Guy firſt aſſumed, pleaſed his ſucceſſors ſo 
much, that they added it to their own name, and erected 
it into a title, which has been retain'd ever ſince. Nothing 
is more common in thoſe times, than to find proper names 
become the names of families, or dignities. Witneſs the 
Ademars, Arthauds, Aynards, Atlemans, Berengers, and in- 
finite others, who all owe their names to ſome one of their 
anceſtors, from whom it has been tranſmitted throughout the 
family. See NAME. 
The ſeigneurs or lords of Auvergne have likewiſe bore the ap- 
pellation of Dauphin; but the Dauphins of Auvergne had it 
not till a good while after thoſe of the Viennois, and even re- 
ceived it from them. The manner was this: Guy the VIII th, 
Dauphin of Viennois, had by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Stephen, earl of Burgundy, a ſon and two daughters. The 
ſon was Guy the IXth his ſucceſſor. Beatrix, one of the 
daughters, was married to the count d'Auvergne, who, ac- 
cording to Blondel, was William the Vth, or rather, as 
Chorier and others hold, Robert the VIth, father of William 


the Vth. This prince loſt the greateſt part of the county 


Auvergne, which was taken from him by his uncle William, 
aſſiſted by Louis the young; and was only left maſter 
of the little canton whereof Vodable is the capital, He had 
a ſon whom he called Dauphin, on account of Guy, or 
Guigues, his uncle by the mother's ſide. From his time 
his ſucceſſors holding the fame petty canton of Auvergne, 


ſtyled themſelves Dauphins of Auvergne, and bore a Dol- 
phin for their arms. 


DAY, a diviſion of time, drawn from the appearance, and 


diſappearance of the ſun. See Sun. 
The Day is of two kinds, Artificial, and Natural. 


Artificial Day, which ſeems to be that primarily meant by the 


word Day, is the time of light; detcrmined by the ſun's 
riſing and ſetting. 


This is properly defined the ſlay of the ſun above the hori- 


20on: In oppoſition to which, the time of darkaeſs, or, the 


ſun's ſtay below the horizon from ſetting to riſing again, is 
called Night, See NI GRT. | 


Natural Day, called alſo Civil Day, is the ſpace of time where- 


in the ſun performs one revolution round the earth: or, more 
juſtly, the time wherein the earth makes a rotation on ity 
3B aas; 


— . ˙ — res 2 — _ = = 
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axis; which the Greeks more properly expreſs by vod, 
Nychthymeron, q. d. night-day. 
The Epocha, or Beginning of the Civil Day, is the term from 
which one Day begins, and in which the preceding Day 
concludes. The fixing of this term is of ſome importance, 
It is certain, that for the more commodious diſtinguiſhing of 
Days, it ought to be fixed in ſome moment of time wherein 
the ſun is in ſome diſtinguiſhable part of the heavens. The 
moſt eligible therefore ſhould be the moments wherein the ſun 
paſſes either the horizon, or the meridian. In effect, as there 
1s no moment can be more accurately determined by obſerva- 
tion than that when the ſun paſtes through the upper meridian : | 
if regard be had to the exactneſs of the meaſure, the noon- 
tide has the beſt pretenſions; the riſing and ſetting of the ſun 
being diſturbed by the refraction z beſide that, the horizon is 
ſeldom clear of clouds, But yet, as the Artificial Day does 
begin with the ſun's rife, and ends with the ſetting ; and be- 
ſides, the ſun's paſſing the horizon is a thing eaſily obſerved, 
the riſing or ſetting of the ſun ſhould appear the moſt commo- 
dious Epoch or beginning of the Civil Day. 
As then there are not wanting reaſons for beginning the Natu- 
ral Day, both from the ſun's paſſing the meridian, and the 
eaſtern, and weſtern fide of the horizon; it is no wonder that 
different nations ſhould begin their Day differently. 
Accordingly, 1/, The ancient Babylonians, Perſians, Syrians, 
and moſt other eaſtern nations, with the preſent inhabitants of 
the Balearick iſlands, the Greeks, &c. begin their Day with 
the ſun's riſing. 2dl, The ancient Athenians and Jews, 
with the Auſtrians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Sileſians, mo- 
dern Italians, and Chineſe, reckon it from the ſun's ſetting, 
34h, The ancient Umbri and Arabians, with the modern 
aſtronomers, at noon. And, 4thly, The Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, with the modern Engliſh, French, Dutch, Germans, 
Spaniards, and Portugueſe, at midnight, 
The Day is divided into hours; and the week, month, Qc. 
into Days. See Hour, MonTH, WEEE. 
For the different lengths of the Day in different climates. 
See CLIMATE, and GLOBE. 
It has been a matter of ſome controverſy among aſtronomers, 
whether or no the Natural Days be all equally long through- 
out the year; and if not, what is their difference? M 
rofeſſor of mathematics at Sevil, in a memoir in the 
Philoſophical Tranſact. aſſerts, from a continued ſeries of ob- 
ſervations for three years, that they are all equal. Mr. Flam- 
ſtead, in the ſame tranſactions, refutes the opinion; and 
ſhews, that one Day, when the ſun is in the equinoctial, is 
ſhorter than when he is in the tropicks, by 40 ſeconds ; and 
that 14 tropical Days are longer than ſo many equinoctial ones, 
by + of an hour, or 10 minutes. This inequality of the Days 
flows from two ſeveral principles: the one, the excentricity 
of the earth's orbit; the other, the obliquity of the ecliptic 
with regard to the equator, which is the meaſure of time. 
As theſe two cauſes happen to be combined, the length of the 
Day is varied. See EXCENTRICITY and OBLIQUITY, 
Day, in law, is frequently uſed for the Day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or upon affignation. 
We fay, He had a Day by the rolls, z. e. he had a Day of 
appearance aſſigned him. 
Days in Bank, are Days ſet down by ſtatute, or order of the 
court, when writs ſhall be returned, or when the party ſhall 


appear on the writ ſerved. 
To be diſmiſſed without Day, ſine Die, is to be finally diſ- 


charged the court, 
Dars of Prefixion, in the Exchequer. See REMEMBRANCER, 
Days of Grace, in commerce, are a number of Days allowed 
by cuſtom for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 
ſame becomes due, i. e. after the time it was accepted for is 
expired. See BILL and EXCHANGE. 
In England, three Days of Grace are allowed; ſo that a bill 
accepted in order to be paid, e. gr. ten Days after ſight, is 
not to be paid till thirteen Days. Throughout France, they al- 
low ten Days of Grace; as many at Dantzic ; eight at Naples ; 
fix at Venice, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four 
at Francfort ; five at Leipſic; 12 at Hamburgh ; 6 in Por- 
tugal; 14 in Spain; 30 in Genoa, &c,—Note, ſundays, 
and holidays are included in the number of Day; of Grace. 
See ACCEPTANCE. 
Fih Days. See the article ABSTINENCE. 
Dog-Davs, Dies Caniculares. See CAnicuLas. 
Critical Days, Dies Critici. See CRITICAL Days. 
Intercalary, or Additional Das. See INTERCALARy Days. 
DEACON ®, Diaconvus, a perſon in the loweſt degree of holy 
orders, whoſe buſineſs is to baptize, read in the church, and 
aſſiſt at the celebration of the euchariſt. See Oxpers. 
*The word is formed from the Latin Diaconus, of the Greek 
iH ?, miniſter, ſervant. 
Deacons were inſtituted, ſeven in number, by the apoſtles, 
Aeis, chap. vi. which number was retained a long time in ſeve- 
ral churches. Their office was to ſerve in the Agapæ, and to 
diſtribute the bread and wine to the communicants, and diſ- 


penſe the alms. See ALM s, &c. 


By the ancient canons, marriage was not incompatible with 
the ſtate and miniſtry of a Deacon, But it is now a long 


time that the Romiſh church has prohibited the: . 
and the pope only grants them difpenlations whe 2 
tant cauſes; and after diſpenſation, they loſe the 2 yy 8 
functions of their order, and return to a lay ſtate 2 
The Deacons were formerly prohibited ſitting with the pri 

the canons forbid Deacons to conſecrate ; that being a 2 
tal office. They alſo prohibit a Deacon being 9 
he have a title, or call, and be at leaſt twenty five eam * 
The emperor Juſtinian, in Novel 123. aſſigns bi tans: * 
twenty five years for a Deacon. But this was the cuſto = 
priefts were not ordained at leſs than thirty years of — my 
preſent twenty three years of age ſuffices for a Dine, * 
At Rome, 'under pope Sylveſter, they had only one D 
then ſeven were appointed ; then fourteen, and at aft ew 
teen, who were called Cardinal Deacont, to diſtin iſh — 
from thoſe of other churches. See CARDINA . * 
Their office was to take care of the temporalities of 
church, look to the rents and charities, provide for th 3 
ſities of the eccleſiaſtics, and even of the pope. The c =T 
ing of the rents, alms, &c. belonged to the 8 ; _ 
Deacons were the depoſitaries and diſtributers. Heine ther 


the management of the revenues of the church in their hands ; 
, 


their authority grew apace, as the riches of : 
creaſed, Thoſe of Rome, as being e EN 
church, preceded all others, and even at length took pla ; f 
the prieſts themſelves. Doubtleſs, it was the wich of the 
prieſts that made them give place to the Deacms, who had th 
diſpoſal of the money. St. Jerom exclaims againſt this ay 
tempt, and proves that a Deacon is inferior to a prieſt f 
The council in Trullo, which is the IIId of Conſtantin le 
. . . 5 
Ariſtenus in his Synopſis of the canons of that council "1.2 
ras on the ſame council, Simeon Logotheta, and Oecumeniu 
diſtinguiſh Deacons deſtined for ſervice at the altar fom 
thoſe who had the care of the diſtribution of the n of the 
faithful. Thus, the cuſtom of conſtituting Deacms, with. 
out any other office but to attend the prieſt at the altar, being 
once introduced, thoſe ſimple Deacons durſt no longer pretend 
to a ſuperiority over the prieſts. As to the other Deacms 
who had got the adminiſtration of the revenues, they would 
ſill retain the ſuperiority ; and for diſtinction ſake, where 
there were ſeveral, the firſt took the appellation of Arch. 
Deacon. See Arcn-DEACON. | 
The Deacons rehearſed certain prayers at the holy office, which 
were thence denominated Diaconical. 
They took care that the people at church behaved themſelves 
with due modeſty and reſpect. They were not allowed to 
teach publickly ; at leaſt not in the preſence of a biſhop or 
prieſt. They only inſtructed the Catechumens, and prepared 
them for baptiſm. The doors of the church were likewiſe in 
their cuſtody : though, in after times, that charge was com- 
mitted to the Sub-Deacons, 
Among the Maronites of mount Lebanon, are two Deacm, 
who are mere adminiſtrators of the temporalities. Dandini, 
who calls them Ii Signori Diaconi, aſſures us, they are ſecu- 
lar lords, who govern the people, ſit in judgment on all their 
differences, and treat with the Turks as to what concerns 
the taxes and other affairs. In this, the patriarch of the 
Maronites ſeems to have aimed to imitate the apoſtles, who 
diſcharged all the temporal concerns of the church on the 
Deacons; it is not well done, ſay they, to leave the word of 
God, and ſerve at tables. And, in effect, it was this gave 
occaſion to the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Diaconate. 


DEACONESS, DiAcoxiss A, an office in uſe in the primitive 


church, though now laid aſide. St. Paul makes mention 
thereof in his epiſtle to the Romans: and the younger Pliny, 
in a letter to Trajan, tells that prince, he had ordered two 
Deaconeſſes, whom he calls Miniſtræ, to be tortured. 
Deaconeſs was a title given to certain devout women, Wie 
conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of the church, and ren- 
dred thoſe offices to the women, which men could not decent- 
| ly do; as, in baptiſm, for inſtance, which was conferred by 
immerſion, on women as well as men. See BAPTISM. 
They were likewiſe to look to the doors on the fide t 
women were on, who were ſeperated from the men, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times. They had the care 


and inſpection of the poor, ſick, &c. And in times of perſecu- 
e women, {0 


tion, when a Deacon could not be ſent to th 

exhort and fortify them, a Deaconeſs was ſent. See r 
on the eleventh canon of the council of Laodicea; or - 
Apoſtalical Conſtitutions, L. II. c. 57. To fay nothing of the 


epiltle of Ignatius to the people of Antioch 3 ee what is 
ation. 


ſaid of Deaconeſſes, is ſuppoſed to be an interpola 

In Lupus's commentaries on the councils it is ſaid that wy 
were ordained by the impoſition of hands : and the _— 
Trullo uſes the term ee, to impoſe hands, to ebe. 


; ; denies 
the conſecration of Deaconeſſes. Baronius, however, 


. 8 an 
that hands were laid on the Deaconeſſes ; or that there W wf 
s Opinion on the nine 


ceremony of conſecration: founding his op 

teenth ns of the council of Nice, which 3 . 
the rank of laity, and ſays expreſly, they have 5 1 . 
poſition of hands. And yet the council of Cha _ So 
crees they ſhould not be ordained till forty 7 = 
whereas till then they had not been ordained belo: 5 
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a is preſcribed in the firſt epiſtle to Timthy, chap. v. 9. 


i in the Nomoecanm of John of Antioch, in 
— ok ry Namocanmm of Photius, the Theodeſian Code, 
Tertullian de Veland. Virgin. &c. | 
Tertullian, ad uxorem, L. I. c. 7. ſpeaks of women who had 
received ordination in the church, and who, on that accoun:, 
were deprived of the liberty of marrying. For the Dea- 
comeſſes were widows and might not re-matry. Nor were they 
capable of being admitted to that order, if they had been 
married more than once. Though in after-times virgins were 
alſo made Deaconeſſes, at leaſt if we may credit St. Epiphanius, 
Zonaras, Balſamon and Ignatius. | 
The council of Nice ranks Deaconeſſes among the clergy: 
though ſome hold that their ordination was not ſacramen- 
tal, but a mere eccleſiaſtical] ceremony. However, it gave 
them a preeminence above their ſex ; for which reaſon the 
council of Laodicea forbad the ordaining of any more for the 
future. The firſt council of Orange, held in 441, likewiſe 
forbids the ordaining of Deaconeſſes, and enjoins ſuch as had 
been ordained to receive the benediction with the mere laity. 
Tt is hard to ſay when the order of Deaconeſſes expired; by 
reaſon they did not all ceaſe together. The eleventh canon 
of the council of Laodicea, it is true, ſeems to abrogate 
them ; but it is certain they ſubſiſted in diverſe places long 
afterwards, For the twenty ſixth canon of the firſt council 
of Orange, and the twenty firſt of that of Epaona, held in 
515, forbid the ordination of Deaconeſſes; yet there were 
ſome at the time of the council in Trullo. | 
Atto of Verceil in his VIIIth letter gives the reaſon of their 
being aboliſhed : he obſerves that in the firſt ages the miniſtry 
of women was neceſſary, in order to the more eaſy inſtruct- 
ing of other women, and recovering them from paganiſm ; 


and that they likewiſe ſerved for the more decent adminiſtra- 
tion of baptiſm to the ſame: but that it was not then neceſ- 
 fary, by reaſon none but children were baptized ; and it might 
now be added, by reaſon baptiſm is only conferred by ſprinkling. 
The number of Deaconeſſes does not ſeem to have been fixed : 
the emperor Heraclius, in his letter to Sergius patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, orders that in the great church of Conſtanti- 
nople there be forty Deaconeſſes, whereas there were only fix in 
that of the mother of God, in the quarter of the Blachernz. 
DEACONRY, DiaconarE, the order, or miniſtry of a 
Deacon, or Deaconeſs. See DEACON and DEAcoNEss. 
DEACONRY, DIACONIA, is alſo a name ftill reſerved to the 
chapels, and oratories in Rome, under the direction of the 
ſeveral deacons, in their reſpective regions or quarters. Sec 
REGION. 2 
To the Deaconries were annexed a ſort of hoſpitals, or boards 
for the diſtribution of alms, governed by the regionary dea- 
cons, called cardinal deacons, of whom there were ſeven, 
anſwering to the ſeven regions, their chief being called the 
arch-deacon. See CARDINAL. . 
The hoſpital adjoining to the church of the Deaconry, had an 
adminiſtrator for the temporal concerns, called the Father of the 
Deaconry,who was ſometimes a prieſt, and ſometimes a lay-man. 
At preſent there are fourteen of theſe Deaconries or hoſpitals at 
Rome, which are reſerved to the cardinals, Du Cange gives 
us their names: as the Deaconry of St. Maria in the broad 
way; the Deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the Pantheon, c. 
DEADLY Feud *, in our law-books, a profeſſion of irreconcila- 
ble enmity till a perſon is revenged by the death of his enemy. 
*The word Feud, is derived from the German Fehd, which, as 
Hottoman obſerves, ſignifies, modo bellum, modo capitales ini- 
micitias, See FEUD. | 


ouch enmity and revenge was allowed by our ancient laws in 
the time of the Saxons, viz. If any man was killed, and a 
pecuniary ſatisfaction were not made to the kindred, it was 
lawful for them to take up arms, and revenge themſelves on 
the murtherer : which was called Deadly Feud. And this, 
probably, was the original of an appeal. See APPEAL, 
Drap-Pledge. See the article MoRTGAGE. | 
Dt ap-Reckoning, at ſea, is that eſtimation, judgment or con- 
jecture, which the ſea-men make of the place where a ſhip is, 
by keeping an account of her way by the log, by knowing 
the courſe they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by rectifying 
all, with allowance for drift lee-way, &c. according to the 
thip's trim: ſo that this Reckoning is without any obſervation 
of the ſun, moon and ſtars, and is to be rectified as often as 
any good obſervation can be had. See Loc, and Lod-Line. 
DrAp-MVater, is the eddy-water juſt behind the ſtern of a ſhip: 
It is ſo called, becauſe it does not paſs away ſo ſwiftly, as the 
water running by her ſides doth. 
If a ſhip have a great eddy following her ſtern, they fay, 
_ the makes much BDead- Mater. 


DEAFFORESTED, in our law-books, the being diſcharged | 


rom being foreſt ; or freed and exempted from foreſt-laws *. 
ForesT, | ” 


* 
Johannes Dei Gratia, &c. Archiepiſcopis, Epiſeo is, &c. ſcia- 
tis nos omnino Deafforeſtaſſe . — e 
ad Foreflam & Foreftarios pertinent. Quare volumns & firmiter 
precipimus, quod prædicta Forefla & homines in illa manentes, 
A beredes corum fint Deafforeſtati in perpetuum, EG 


| 


| 


DEA 


vEAFNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who wants the ſenſe of 


hearing: or a diſeaſe of the ear, which prevents its due re- 
ception of ſounds See HEARINxG and EAR. 

Deafneſs generally ariſes either from an obſtruction, or a com- 
preſion, of the auditory nerve; or from ſome collection of 
matter in the cavities of the inner ear; or from the auditory 
paſſage being ſtopped up by ſome hardened excrement; or, 
laftly, from ſome. excreſſence, a ſwelling of the glands, or 
ſome foreign body introduced within it. | 

Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able to learn any 
language; at leaſt in the common way. However, as the 
eyes, in ſome meaſure, ſerve them for ears, they may un- 
derſtand what is ſaid by obſerving the motion of the lips, 
tongue, E&c. of the ſpeaker; and even accuſtom themſelves 
to move their own, as they fee other people do; and by 
this means learn to ſpeak. 

Thus it was that Dr. Wallis taught two young gentlemen 
born deaf, to hear what was ſaid to them, and to return per- 
tinent anſwers. Digby gives us another inſtance of the ſame, 
within his own knowledge. And there was a Swiſs phyſician 
lately living at Amſterdam, one Joh. Conrad Amman, who 
effected the ſame in ſeveral children born deaf, with ſurprizing 
ſucceſs, He has reduced the thing to a fixed art or method, 
which he has publiſhed in his Surdus Loquens, Amſtelod. 1692, 
and de Loquela, ibid. 1700. 

In the Phil. Tranſact. No. 312. we have an account by Mr, 
Waller, R. S. Secr. of a man and his ſiſter, each about fifty 
years old, born in the fame town with Mr. Waller, who had 
neither of them the leaſt ſenſe of hearing ; yet both of them 
knew, by the motion of the lips only, whatever was ſaid to 
them, and would anſwer pertinently to the queſtion propoſed. 
It ſeems they could both hear and ſpeak when children; 
but loſt their ſenſe afterwards; whence they retain'd their 
ſpeech, which, though uncouth, was yet intelligible, 

Such another inſtance is that of Mr. Goddy's daughter, mi- 
niſter of St. Gervais in Geneva, related by biſhop Burnet. 


At two years old they perceived ſhe had loſt her hearing; and 


ever ſince, though ſhe hears great noiſes, yet hears nothing 
of what is ſaid to her. But by obſerving the motions of the 
mouth and lips of others, ſhe has acquired ſo many words, 
that out of theſe ſhe has formed a ſort of jargon, in which ſhe 
can hold converſation whole days with thoſe that can ſpeak her 
language. She knows nothing that is ſaid to her, unleſs ſhe 
ſee the motion of their mouths that ſpeak to her; fo that in 
the night, they are obliged to light candles to ſpeak to her, 
One thing will appear the ſtrangeſt part of the whole nar- 
ration : ſhe has a ſiſter, with whom ſhe has practiſed her 
language more than with any body elſe; and in the night, 
by laying her hand on her ſiſter's mouth, ſhe can perceive 


by that what ſhe faith, and fo can diſcourſe with her in the 


dark. Burn. Let. IV. p. 248. | 

It is obſervable that deaf perſons, and ſeveral others thick of 
hearing, hear better and more eaſily if a loud noiſe be raiſed 
at the time when you ſpeak to them : which is owing, no 
doubt, to the greater tenſion of the ear-drum, on that occa- 
ſion. Dr. Willis mentions a deaf woman, who, if a drum 


were beat in the room, could hear any thing very clearlyz 


ſo that her husband hired a drummer for a ſervant, that by 
his means he might hold converſation with his wife. The 
fame author mentions another, who, living near a fteeple, 
could always hear very well, if there was a ringing of three 
or four bells: but never elſe. See Drum. 


DEAN *, a prime dignitary in moſt cathedral and collegiate 


churches; being uſually the preſident of the chapter. See 
CHAPTER. 

He is called Dean, Decanus, of the Greek exe, ten, as be- 
ing ſuppoſed to preſide over ten canons or prebendaries, at 
leaſt, See PREBENDARY, Oc. 

Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between Deans of cathedral, and thoſe of 
collegiate churches. The firſt, with their chapter, are regu- 
larly ſubject to the juriſdiction of the biſhop. As to Deans of 
collegiate churches, they have uſually the contentious juriſ- 
diction in themſelves, that is, they exerciſe juriſdiction over 
their canons in all civil, or criminal matters; though ſome- 
times this belongs to them in common with the chapter. 
See COLLEGIATE and CATHEDRAL. 
In England, as there are two foundations of cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, the old and the new, (the latter being thoſe 
founded by Henry the VIIIth on the ſuppreſſion of the Abbots 
and Priors, when their convents were turned into Dean and 
chapter ;) ſo there are two ways of creating the Deans. Thoſe 
of the old foundation, are brought to their dignity much 
like a biſhop ; the prince firſt ſending out his Conge d' Eſlire 
to the chapter; the chapter there chuſing, the king yielding 
his royal aſſent, and the biſhop confirming him, and giving 
his mandate to inftal him. Thoſe of the new foundation are 
inſtalled by a ſhorter courſe ; only by the king's letters pa- 
Conſtantine, we are told, erected an office of nine hundred 
and fifty perſons at Conſtantinople, taken out of diverſe trades 
and profeſſions, whom he exempted from all impoſitions, and 
beſtowed them on the cathedral church, to render the of- 
| kces 


tents, without either election or confirmation, - 
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fices of burial gratis to the defunct, particularly to the poor. 
Theſe he called Decani and Lecticarii, probably by reaſon they 
were divided by tens; each whereof had a bier or litter to 
carry the bodies in: it is ſuppoſed to be theſe, who under 
Conſtantius began to be called Copiatæ, i. e. clerks deſtined 
for labour. For they are uſually ranked among the clerks, 


and even before the chantors. By a law of the year 357, it 
Yppears that there were of theſe Copiatæ at Rome. See LEc- 
TICARII, and CoPIAT AE, 

DEAN is alſo a title applied among us to diverſe that are the 
Chief of ſome peculiar churches, or chapels: as, the Dean of 
the king's chapel, of the arches, of battel, of boking, &c. 

Rural DE Ax, or Urban Dean, was formerly an eccleſiaſtical 
perſon, who had a diſtrict of ten churches or pariſhes, either 
in the country or city, within which he exerciſed juriſdiction. 
Theſe Rural Deans were ſometimes called Archiprestyteri, and 
at firſt were both in order and authority, above the arch- 


| deacons. They were elected by the clergy, and by their votes 


depoſed ; but afterwards they were appointed, and removed, 
at the diſcretion of the biſhop: and hence they were called 
Decani Temporarii, to diſtinguiſh them from the cathedral 
Deans, who were called Decani Perpetui. See RURAL Dean. 

We meet with Rural Deans as early as the IXth century : 
Hincmar, in a capitular to his arch-deacons, reſerves the 
right of electing them to himſelf; and only allows it to the 
arch-deacons, in caſe he be abſent, and by proviſion only. 
Some take the Rural Deans to hold the rank and place of the 
Chorepiſcopi. Be this as it will, it is certain they are very 


ancient in France, Germany, and England; though till the 


end of the XVIth century they were unknown 1n Italy, in 
regard the biſhopricks being there exceeding ſmall, they were 
not needed. S. Charles Borromeo is ſaid to have firſt intro- 
duced them there. See CHOREPISCOPUS. wh 

DExan, in the ancient monaſteries, was a ſuperior eſtabliſhed 
under the abbot, to eaſe him in taking care of ten monks ; 
whence he was called Decanus, in imitation of thoſe officers 
called by the ſame name among the Romans, who had ten 
ſoldiers under them, See ABBOT. 
Till the time of St. Benedict, there were uſually in each mo- 
naſtery a provoſt, Præpoſitus, and ſeveral Deans, Decani, 
under the abbot. In ſome abbies, there was but one Dean, 
and he bleſſed by the biſhop, as well as the abbot himſelf. 
This privilege gave him occaſion to think himſelf in ſome 
meaſure the abbot's equal; and to ſcruple obedience to him. 
St. Benedict was ſenſible of this inconvenience, and to prevent 
it in his order, appointed that the monaſteries ſhould be go- 
verned under the abbot by ſeveral Deans, whoſe authority 
being thus ſharcd, they would be the leſs dangerous. 
The office of the Deans, we have obſerved, was to have the 
inſpection of ten monks, to look to their working, and all 
their exerciſes. They were not choſe by ſeniority, but me- 
rit; and might be depoſited after three admonitions. The 
monaſteries being now leſs populous than they were in ancient 
times, the abbot, or prior, do not ſtand in ſo much need of 
being eaſed ; ſo that Deans are ſet aſide. 

Ds an and Chapter, —Anciently, biſhops did not ordinarily tranſ- 
act matters of moment ſine concilio presbyterorum principalium, 


who were then called Senatores Eccleſiæ, and collegues of the | 


biſhops; repreſented in ſome meaſure by our chapters of cathe- 
drals, whereof the Dean and ſome of the prebends are, upon 
the biſhop's ſummons, to aſſiſt him in ordinations, depriva- 
tions, condemnations, excommunications, and other weighty 
concerns of the church. See CHAPTER. 
DEARTICULATION, in anatomy. See DiARTHRoOsIs. 
DEATH, Mors, is generally conſidered as the ſeparation of 
the ſoul from the body; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
life, which conſiſts in the union thereof. See LIFE. 
Phyſicians uſually defined Death by a total ſtoppage of the 
circulation of the blood; and a ceſſation of the animal, and 
vital, functions conſequent thereon ; as reſpiration, ſenſa- 
tion, &c. See CIRCULATION, FUNCTION, c. 
An animal! body, by the actions inſeparable from life, under- 
goes a continual change. Its ſmalleſt fibres become rigid, its 
minute veſſels grow into ſolid fibres no longer previous to the 
fluids, its greater veſſels grow hard and narrow, and every 
thing becomes contraCted, cloſed and bound up; whence the 
dryneſs, immobility, and extenuation obſerved in old age. 
By ſuch means the offices of the minuter veſſels are de- 
ſtroyed, the humours ſtagnate, harden, and at length co- 
aleſce with the ſolids. Thus are the ſubtileſt fluids in the 
body intercepted and loſt, the concoction weakened, and the 
reparation prevented; only the coarſer juices continue to 
run ſlowly through the greater veſſels, to the preſervation of 
life, after the animal functions are deſtroyed. At length, in 
the proceſs of theſe changes, Death it ſelf becomes inevitable, 
as the neceſſary conſequence of life. See FIBRE, AGE, c. 
But it is rare, that life is thus long protracted, or, that Death 
ſucceeds merely from the decays and impairments of old age. 


Diſeaſes, a long and horrid train, cut the work ſhort. See | 


DisEAsE. 3 
Dkarh-Haich, in natural hiſtory, a little inſect famous for a 


ticking noiſe, like the beat of a watch, which the populace 


= 


ſo quick, that he thinks it might be, yet he not perceive it. 


. ſuſpeCt that it becomes a ſort of fly, It is at firſt a minute 
ble without a microſcope. In this ſtate it is perfectly like the 


DE BENE ESSE, a Latin phraſe uſed in our law-books—To take, 


DEBENTURE, a kind of writing in the na 


have long took for a preſage of Death, in the fa 
is heard: whence it is alſo * mily where i 
ſaga, Pulſatorius, &c. oy 1 Patidicus, Mart. 
There are two kinds of Death-Jatches : 
a good account in the Philsfoph. Tranſat. 
is a ſmall beetle 2 of an inch long, of a dark brow 
ſpotted ; having pellucid wings under the Vaginæ 1 colour, 
or helmet on the head, and two Antennæ 8 
beneath the eyes, and doing the office of proboſcides.” _ 
part it beats withal, he obſerved, was the extreme | bs 
the face, which he chuſes to call the upper lip 4 edge of 
being protracted by this bony part, and lying ng 2 
of view. bs figure, as it appears in a microſco 72 = 
aps in Tab. Natur. Hiſt. Fig. 2. N 
is account is confirmed by Mr. Der f 2 
ference, that inſtead of ticking with 1 are 4 
ſerved the inſect to draw back its mouth, and — _ 
forehead. That author had two Death-Jatches A way . 
a female, which he kept alive in a box, ſeveral Aale ow 
could bring one of them to beat whenever he pleaſed, * And 
tating its beating. By his ticking noiſe he could fre 42 
invite the male to get up upon the other in the vg A 
coition, When the male found he got up in vain * A* 
get off again, beat very eagerly, and then up again Wen 
the ingenious author concludes, thoſe pulſations to be th 2 
whereby theſe inſects woo one another, and find o 15 
- ap each other to copulation. 2 
he ſecond kind of Death- Match is an inſe& ; 
quite different from the firſt, The oe va = 
or eight ſtrokes at a time, and quicker ; the latter will bk 
ſome hours together, without intermiſſion, and his Broke. 
are more leiſurely, and like the beat of a March. This! % 
ter . : _— 3 3 much like a louſe when e 
with the naked eye. Its figure, as magni 
Natur. Eff. Eg. 1. nne 
It is very common in all parts of the houſe in the ſummer- 
months: is very nimble in running to ſhelter ; and ſhy of 
beating when diſturbed. But will beat very freely before you 
and alſo anſwer the beating, if you can view it without givin 
it diſturbance, or ſhaking the place where it lies, Sc. The 
author cannot ſay, whether they beat in any other thing, but 
he never heard their noiſe except in or near paper. As to 
their noiſe, the ſame perſon is in doubt, whether it be made 
by their heads, or rather ſnouts againſt the paper ; or, whe- 
ther it be not made after ſome ſuch manner, as graſhoppers 
and crickets make their noiſe. He inclines to the former opi- 
nion : the reaſon of his doubt is, that he obſerved the animal's 
body to ſhake and give a jirk at every beat, but could ſcarce 
perceive any part of its body to touch the paper. But its body 
is ſo ſmall, and near the paper, and its motion in ticking 


of the firſt we ha 
by Mr. Allen, k 


The ticking, as in the other, he judges to be a wooing-a&; 
as baving obſerved another, after much beating, come and 
make offers to the beating inſet, who after ſome offers, left 
off beating, and got upon the back of the other, When 
they were joined, he got off again, and they continued 
ſome hours joined tail to tail, like dog and bitch in coition. 
Whether this inſe& change its ſhape, and become another 
animal, or not, he cannot ſay ; though he has ſome cauſe to 


White egg, much ſmaller than the nits of lice ; though the 
inſet is near as big as a louſe. In March it is hatched, and 
creeps about with its ſhell on. When it firſt leaves its ſhell, 
it is even ſmaller than its egg ; though that be ſcarce diſcerna- 


mites in cheeſe : from the mite ſtate they grow gradually to 
their mature or perfect ſtate: when they become like the 
old ones, they are at firſt very ſmall ; but run about much 
more ſwiftly than before, | 


or do a thing De bene eſſe, is to accept, or allow it as well 
done for the preſent; but when it comes to be more fully 
examined, or tried, to ſtand or fall, to be allowed or dif- 
allowed, according to the merit, or well-being of the thing 
in its own nature: or, as we ſay, Valeat quantum valere 
poteſt. uy, 
Thus, in chancery, upon motion to have one of the leſs prin- 
cipal defendants in a cauſe examined as a witneſs, the court. 
(not then thoroughly examining the juſtice of it, or not hear- 
ing what may be objected on the other ſide) often orders ſu 
a defendant to be examined De bene eſſe, i. e. that his * 
ſitions ſhall be allowed or ſuppreſſed at the hearing of the 
cauſe upon a full debate of the matter, 2s the court : 
think fit; but for the preſent they have a well-being or con 
ditional allowance. 

ture of ch 
firſt given in 1649, to charge the commonwealth to ſecute 
the ne or his . the ſum due, upon auditing 
the accounts of his arrears. : kings 
The word is alſo uſed in the Exchequer, and in 2 __ 
houſhold, where Debentures are uſually given to —_ 
for the payment of their wages, board-Wages, and the De 


The Decaproti were obliged to pay for the dead; or, to anſwet 
to the emperor for the quota parts of ſuch as died, out of their 
own eſtates. Cicero, in his oration for Roſcius, calls them 
Decemprimi. b | 
DECASTYLE IV, in the ancient architecture, a building 
with an ordonnance of te columns in front. The temple of 


DEC 


benture is mentioned in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II. 
2 2 * the late revolution, has been uſed in many 
a&s of rliament, eſpecially in that which relates to the for- 
feited — in Ireland, out of which the ſoldiers Debentures 
are appointed to be fatisfied, 11 W. III. 


DEBILITY (in a Medicinal ſenſe) is a relaxation of the ſolids, 


hich induces weakneſs and fainting. See RELAXATION. 
ee. (in Aſtrology) See DioxIY v. : A 
DEBRUIZED, or DEBRUIsED, in heraldry, is when * 
would imitate the grievous reſtraint of any animal, which 1s 
debarred its natural freedom by any of the ordinaries being 

id over it. 
38 a pale, Qc. is born upon a beaſt in an eſcutcheon, 
the beaſt is ſaid to be debruiſed of the pale. | 
DEBT, a thing due to another, whether it conſiſt of money, 
oods, or ſervices. : ; 
By = law, Debts due to the king are to be ſatisfied in the 
firſt place in all caſes of executorſhip, and adminiſtratorſhip ; 
and till the king's Debt be ſatisfied, he may protect the 
debtor from the arreſt of any other creditor. See KING. 
We meet with divers kinds of Debts : Afive Debts, are 
thoſe whereof a perſon is creditor : Paſſive Debts, thoſe whereof 
he is debtor. —There are alſo Real Debts, Perſonal Debts, 
and Mixed Debts. : 
Chirographary DEBT, in the French law, is that due by 
virtue of a note, or writing under one's hand, and not 
proved in judicature. — | 
Fhpothecary DEBT, is that due in virtue of ſome contract, or 
judgment. i 5 
Prædiatory DEBT, is that ariſing from an alienation of lands, 
Sc. the whole purchaſe whereof has not been paid. 


Priviledged DEBT, is that which muſt be ſatisfied before all 


others; as, the king's tax, &c. : 
DEBTOR, a perſon who owes ſomething to another: in 
oppoſition to creditor, which is he to whom it is owing, 
See CREDITOR. | : 
DECAGON, a plain figure in geometry, having ten ſides, 
and angles. See FIGURE. 
If all the ſides and angles be equal, it is called a regular Deca- 
gon, and may be inſcribed in a circle. 
The ſides of a regular Decagon are, in power and length, 
equal to the greateſt ſegment of an hexagon, inſcribed in the 
fame circle, and cut according to extreme and mean proportion. 
A fortification alſo conſiſting of ten baſtions, is ſometimes 
called a Decagon, | 
DECALOGUE *, the ten commandments of God, engraven 
on two tables of ſtone, and given to Moſes. |, 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of q eus, ten, and N, 
word, g. 4. ten words. Accordingly, the Jews call them 


EIN he ten words, which appellation is very 
ancient. 


The Samaritans, both in their text and verſion, add after the 
17th verſe of the XXth chapter of Exodus, and after the 21ft 
verſe of the Vth chapter of Deuteronomy, an eleventh com- 
mandment, to build an altar on mount Gerizzim, &c. But 
it is apparently an interpolation, to authorize their having a 


temple and an altar on that mountain, and to diſcredit, if | 


poſſible, the temple at Jeruſalem, and the worſhip there per- 
formed, It muſt be added, however, that, though all, both 
Jews and Chriftians, agree in the number of ten command- 
ments; there is ſome difference as to the manner of dividing 
them. 

The Talmudiſts, and Poſtellus after them, in his treatiſe de 
Phenicum Literis, ſay, that the Decalogue, or ten command- 
ments were engraven quite through the tables which God 
gave to Moſes; but that nevertheleſs the middle of the Q, 14em 
final, and of the O, Samech, remained miraculouſly ſuſpended 
without adhering to any thing. See the Diſſertation on the 
Samaritan Medals, printed at Paris in 1715. They add, that 
the Decalggue was wrote in letters of light, i. e. in luminous, 
ſhining letters. | 

DECAMERIS *, a term fignifying a tenth part; uſed by 
Mr, Sauveur, and ſome other authors, to mark and meaſure 
the intervals of ſounds. 

* The word is formed of Jexa, ten, and yes, part. 

DECAMERON, a work containing the actions, or converſa- 
tions of ten days. Beccaccio's Decameron conſiſts of one hundred 
novels related in ten days. | 

DECAMP. When an army raiſes its camp, or breaks up 
from the place where it lay before, they ſay it is decamped. 

DECANUS, among the Romans, an officer who had ten 
other officers, or perſons, under his charge; whence our Eng- 
liſh dean. See DE av. | 

DECANTATION, in chymiſtry, the act of pouring out a 
liquor from off the fæces, Ce. by gently inclining the lip, 
or canthu; of the veſſel ; whence the word is derived. See 
CaxrRus. 

DECAPITE,, in heraldry, See DEF TAIT. 

DECAPROTI * DECEMPRIMf, among the ancients, 
were officers who gathered the tributes, or taxes. 

The word comes from Jex, ten, and TewTo, firſt ; proba- 


bly by reaſon the ten firſt, or principal perſons of 
i each com- 
munity, were choſe to make the levies. ol 


DECYN 


04.7: 


Jupiter Olympius was Decaſtyle, See TEMPLE. 
* 'The word is formed of dena, ten, and gu, column. 


DECEMBER; the laſt month of the year; wherein the ſun 
enters the tropic of capricorn, and makes the winter ſolſtice. 
See MonTH. | 
In Romulus's year December was the roth month, whence the 
name, viz, from Decem, ten: for the Romans began their 
year in March. See YEAR. | 

The month of December was under the protection of Veſta : 
Romulus aſſigned it 30 days; Numa reduced it to 29 ; which 
Julius Cæſar increaſed to 31. 

Under the reign of Commodus, this month was called by 

wey of flattery Amaxonius, in honour of a Courtezan 

whom that prince paſſionately loved, and had got painted like 
an Amazon ; but it only kept the name during that emperor's 
life, | | 

At the latter end of the month, they had the Zuveniles ludi, 

and the country people kept the feaſt of the goddeſs Vacuna 

in the fields, having then gotten in their fruits, and fown 


their corn; whence ſeems to be derived the popular feſtival 
called Harve/t-home. 


DECEMPEDA, AFKATIOYSE, Ten-foot- rod; an inſtrument 


uſed by the ancients in meaſuring. See MERASURE, and Rop, 
The Decempeda was a rule, or rod divided into ten feet; 
whence its name, from Decem, ten, and Pes pedis, ſoot.— The 
foot was ſubdivided into 12 inches; and each inch into 10 
digits. See FoorT. 

The Decempeda was uſed both in meaſuring of land, like the 
chain among us; and by architects, to give the proper dimen- 
lions and proportions to the parts of their buildings, which uſe 
it ſtill retains. Horace, Lib. II. Od. 15. lamenting the mag- 
nificence and delicacy of the buildings of his time, obſerves, 
that it was otherwiſe in the times of Romulus and Cato, that 
in the houſes of private perſons there were not then known 
any portico's meaſured out with the Decempeda, nor turned to 
the north to take the cool air. | 


DECEMVIRI, an order of magiſtrates among the Romans, 


created with a ſovereign power to draw up and make laws 
for the people ; thus called by reaſon their number was ten. 
See CIVIL Law, | | 5 

To the Decemviri was given all the legiſlative authority ever 
enjoyed by the kings, and after them by the conſul-. One 
among them had all the enſigns and honours of the function; 
and the reſt had the like in their turn, during the year of 
their Decemvirate. | 

It was the Decemviri drew up the laws of the twelve tables, 
called thence Leges Decemvirales, which for a conſiderable 
time were the whole of the Roman law. See TABLE. 

In the year 302, the conſuls Appius Claudius Craſſinius, and 
T. Genucius Augurinus, being obliged to abdicate ; the firſt 
Decemviri were created ; the year following ten new ones were 
appointed to ſucceed them, and in the year 304 another ſet 
were to have been choſen, but that the people roſe, made 
them lay down, and reſumed the conſuls. The exeeſſive de- 
bauchery of Appius Claudius Craffinius, one of the conſuls, 
who was firſt obliged to abdicate, and who had been choſen 
firſt Decemvir three times, was the principal cauſe. Cicero de 
Finib. Lib. I. Livy, Lib. III. Halicarnaſſeus, Lib. X. and 
Florus, Lib. c. 24. relate the hiſtory. 

The Decemviral adminiſtration, however, it is to be obſerved, 
had not its firſt riſe at the time when the authority of the 
conſuls was devolved into the hands of the Decemwvir: : for, 
during the interregnum that enſued after the death of Romu- 
lus, the management of affairs, which the ſenate then took 
upon them, is called by Halicarnafleus, Lib. II. Decemviral, by 
reaſon the ſenators, divided into tens, commanded each in their 
turn: that is, one of each ten, for five days ſucceſſively, hav- 
ing the Faſces, Lictors, &c. like the kings. 

There were alſo military Decemviri; and on divers emergencies 
Decemviri were created to manage and regulate certain affairs, 
after the ſame manner as boards of commiſlioners are appointed 
among us. Thus, we find Decemviri for conducting colonies ; 
Decemviri to prepare and preſide at feaſts in honour of the 
gods; Decemviri to take care of the ſacrifices; Decemviri to 
keep the Sybils books. | 

Sometimes, in lieu of Decemviri, they only created Septemviri, 
or Triumviri, or Duumviri, &c, See QUINDECEMVIR, &c. 
NALIA, in antiquity, feaſts which the Roman em- 
perors held every tenth year of their reign, with ſacrifices, 
games, largeſſes to the people, c. 

Auguſtus was the author of this cuſtom, which was after- 
wards imitated by his ſucceſſors. 
At the ſame time they likewiſe offer'd vows for the emperor, and 
the perpetuity of his empire, called Yata Decennalia. See Vow. 
From the time of Antoninus Pius, we find theſe ceremonies. 


marked on medals. PRIMI DECENNALES. SECVNDI 
30 DE- 


525756655445 3022935550 


DE C 


DECENNALES. VOTA SOL. DECEN. II. VOTA | 
SVSCEP. DECEN. III. 

Theſe vows muſt have been made at the beginning of every 
tenth year; for on a medal of Pertinax, who ſcarce reigned 


four months, we find VOTA DECENN. & VOTE 
DECENNALIBUS. 

Struvius is of opinion, that theſe vows took place of thoſe 
which the cenſor uſed to make in the times of the republic 
for the proſperity and preſervation thereof, In effect, they 
were not only made-in behalf of the prince, but alſo of the 
ſtate, as may be obſerved from Dion. Lib. VIII. and Pliny 
the younger, Lib. X. ep. 101. 

Auguſtus's aim in eſtabliſhing the Decennalia, was to preſerve 
the empire and the ſoyereign power, without offence or re- 
ſtraint to the people. For during the celebration of this feaſt, 


that prince uſed to ſurrender up all his authority into the | 


hands of the people, who, filled with joy, and charmed with 


the goodneſs of Auguſtus, immediately delivered it him back | 


again, 


 DECENNIERS, ſee the next column. 


DECIDUOUS, in the general, expreſſes a thing apt and ready | 


to fall. See PERENNIAL. 3 f 
In ſome plants, the perianthium or calyx is deciduous with the 


flower, that is, falls off from the plant with it; in others not. 
See CALYX. | 

DECIES Tantum, a writ that lies againſt a juror, who hath 
taken money for giving his verdict. See JUROR and VERDICT, 
It is ſo called from its effect, which is to recover ten times as 
much as he took. | 
It alſo lies againſt embracers that procure ſuch an inqueſt. 
See EMBRACER, 

DECIL, DeciL1s, in aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſition of two 
planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth part of 
the zodiac. See ASPECT. : 

DECIMAL Arithmetic, the art of computing by Decimal Frac- 
tions, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomontanus, and uſed by 
him in the conſtruction of his Tables of Sines. See ARITH- 
METICK, and DECIMAL Fraction. | 

DEciMAL Factions are thoſe whoſe denominator is 1, with 
one or more cyphers; as, Io, 100, I000, I0000, &c. Thus 
is +55 T5, c. are Decimal Fractions. See FRACTION. 
In the writing of Decimal Fractions we uſually omit the deno- 
minator, as only conſiſting of unity with cyphers annexed : 

and in lieu thereof, a point, or comma, is prefix'd to the nu- 
merator. Thus, 76 is wrote .5; #5 „46. 80 . 125 ex- 
preſſes an hundred twenty-five parts of any thing ſuppoſed to 
be divided into 1000 parts. 

As cyphers on the right hand of integers, do increaſe their va- 
lue decimally ; as, 2, 20, 200, Cc. fo when ſet on the left 

hand of Decimal Fractions, they decreaſe the value decimaliy; 
as, 5, O5, O05, Sc. when ſet on the left hand of integers, or 
on the right hand of Decimals, they ſignify nothing, but only 
to fill up places; thus, ,5000, or 0005. is but five units. 

To reduce any Vulgar Fraction, as ſuppoſe 5 to a DEcIMAL 
Fraction of the ſame value, whoſe denominator ſhall be 
1000; ſay, by the Rule of three, as 8 the denominator of 
the vulgar fraction, is to 5 its numerator : ſo will 1000, the 
denominator aſſigned, be to a 4th term, which by working 
will be found to be „625. and therefore, is, or .625 is a 
Decimal of the ſame value with the former fraction +. 

The common operations in Decimals are performed as in the 
vulgar rules, regard being had only to the particular notation, 
to diſtinguiſh the integral from the fractional part of a ſum. 

In Hadition, and Subſtrafion of DECIMALS ; the points being all 
placed under each other, the figures are to be added, and ſub- 
{trated as in common arithmetic : and when the operation is 
done, ſo many figures of the ſum, or the remainder, are to 
be noted for Decimals, as there are places of Decimals 
in the greateſt given numbers. — An example will make 
this clear, 


Addition of Decimals. Subſtraction, 
43701 | 59 , 271 From 67 ,9 


792 15 ,040. Take 29 „58754 
6124 3 „791 Rem. 38 , 0245 


053 I2 ,009 

10 7 »5 From 25 , 1462 
— 97 062||Lake 13,07 
2,19531 Rem. 12 0% 02 


For Multiphcation of DE CIMAILs, obſerve to cut off juſt ſo many 
Decimal parts from the product as there are Decimals in both 
factors. The work is the ſame as in integers. Thi 


Multiplication of Decimals, 


21472] »305] 3, 050] Nite, In the firlt and ſecond ex- 

1750. 2122 621 amples the products only amount to 
7360] 7300 3650] fix and five places; for which rea- 
10304 | 730 7.300 ſon cyphers are prefixed, to make 
1472 365 21900 | ®P the numbers of Decimal places in 


... > WA 


DECIPHERING, or DEcyPHERING, 


DECIMATION, a puniſhment which the Romans uſed to 


DECENNIERS, Dexciness, or DozinERs, in the anci- 


that they will be ſufficient and loyal to us; and neither be 


the two factors reſpectively. 


In Diviſan J Decimars, proceed in all ref i 
integers; and when the operation is done, —— places 


in the quotient for Decimals, as, with the number : 
the diviſor, are equal to the Decimal places of th TR ys 


dividing of 


22\,8020/ | 
5 ) 66 3.65 22 $,030 (5% 
143 . 14 
132 15 
* — 
110 110 
0 + 
22 NJ, 80307, o365 2 822 
) 66 1 | 13 „ 
1 — 
143 1002 
132 ; 732 
r ; — 
178 2720 
1 2196 
2 © „ 233 


But there are certain caſes in diviſion of Decimah, which re 
quire ſome further management: as, firſt, where the diviſor is ; 
Decimal Fraction, and the dividend an integer; add, or annex 
as many or rather more cyphers to the dividend, than there are 
places in the diviſor : thus, ,365) 22,0000 (60, 2. For there 
being three places of Decimals in the diviſor, and four in the 
dividend, there will be but one in the quotient. decondly 
Where the diviſor is a mixt number, and the dividend a whole 
number, add at leaſt as many cyphers to the dividend, as there 
are places in the diviſor. Thus 3,65) 22,0000 (6,02, Thirg- 
ly, Wherever the diviſor is bigger than the dividend, annex 
cyphers to the latter. Thus, ,365) 22,0000 (,602. 

DEx CIMAL Scales, in the general, denote any Scales divided 9::;. 
mally ; but, particularly certain Scales of money, weights, and 
meaſures, made from tables fo called, to expedite Decinal 
arithmetic, by ſhewing by inſpection the Decimal Fraim of 
any part of money, weight, or meaſure. See ScaLE, 


inflict on the ſoldiers who had quitted their poſt, raifed a mu- 
tiny in the camp, behaved themſelves cowardly in the figlt, 
or otherwiſe failed in their duty; for which every tenth man 
was put to death as an example to the reſt, 

The manner of decimating was thus: The general aſſembled 
the whole camp, then the tribune brought to him thoſe that 
were guilty, and impeached, and reproached them, with their 
cowardly actions, and baſeneſs in the preſence of the whole 
army: then putting their names into an urn, or an helmet, 
as many were drawn out as made the tenth part of the whole 
number: and theſe were put to the ſword, and the others ſaved, 
This was called Decimare, a word of the ancient Roman mi- 
litia, who, to puniſh whole legions, when they had failed in 
their duty, made every tenth ſoldier draw lots, and put him 
to death for an example to the others, 
As the Romans had their decimatio, they had alſo the viceſi- 
matio, and even centeſimatio, when only the twentieth or 
hundredth man ſuffer'd by lot. 


ent monuments of our law, are ſuch as were wont to have the 
overſight, and check of the friburghs, for maintenance of the 
king's peace ; the limits of whoſe juriſdiction was called De- 
cenna, and Dozein, See FRIBURGH, = 

They ſeem to have had very large authority in the Saxon 
times; taking cognizance of cauſes within their circuit, and re- 
drefling wrongs by way of judgment. Thus Briton, * We wil 
ce that all thoſe who are fourteen years old, ſhall make oath, 


&« felons, nor aſſenting to felons ; and we will, that all profels 
cc themſelves of this or that Dezein, and make or offer ſurety 
&« of their behaviour by thoſe or thoſe Doziners, except feli 
& gious perſons, clerks, knights eldeſt ſons, and women. 
A Dezein now ſeems to be no other than a lect: 4 in 
leets only this oath is adminiſtred by the ſteward, and taken 
by ſuch as are twelve years old and upwards. See E 
the art, or 3 
finding the alphabet of a Cipher, or of explaining à letter 
wrote in Cipher. See CIPHER. . Fw 
Every language has peculiar rules of Deciphermg. of 0 
Gefory has publiſhed the principles of Deciphering the Fre = 
wherein the rules peculiar to that language are laid "ty as 
principal, we ſhall here add as a ſpecimen in this Kin 7 
Firſt, that when a character is found alone, it mu 1150 
be an A, V or an O, theſe being the only letters in the 
alphabet that make words ſingly. 
Secondly, the character that occurs the oftene 
be deciphered is ordinarily an E; this being the m 


letter in that language. Thirdly, 


ſt in a writing ® 
oft common 


D E C DEC 


; ; that is | the equator, either northward, or ſouthward. See EqQu ATOR, 
the LY you muſt take the el bee Baches is either real or apparent, according, as the real or 


always pr the J is alſo known by means of the Q, for ſince | apparent place of the point is conſidered, See PLACE. 


2 Ä ed by one certain other, which will be the 2; 


Fourthly, : The Declination is an arch of a great circle, as G8, (Tab. 
he only ſyllables in the French rongue e Declination 1s a 2 5 
gn i L. — 1— find a word of three cha- Aſtron. fig. 4.) intercepted between a given point, as 8. 


; is not an E, it and the equator AQ, and perpendicular to the ſame. Conſe- 
_— —_— the firſt is a Q, and the laſt is not an E, quently, the circle, by whoſe arch the Declination GS is 
mu an 1. 


Fiſthly, in all words of two letters, one of them is a vowel. | meaſured, paſſes through the poles of the world. See CIRCLE 
> 7 


| of them | of Declination. | 
— of the three firſt characters of a word, one A "og WE A nn <P 
is a vowel. 


ls being once deciphered ; the conſonants altitude of the pole as PR, (fig. 5.) This ſubſtracted from 
— 7 Ae ear which certain conſonants | 90“. gives the height of the equator A H. Then, the me- 
uſually 54 with certain vowels. ridian altitude of the ſtar, HD, being obſerved, if it be 


ö ind of planked floor, from ſtem to ſtern greater than the altitude of the equator, A H, the latter 
DECREE = laid. yr? the men walk to and fro ; ſubtracted from the former, leaves the Declination north- 


ſerving alſo as a ceiling to ſeparate the ſtories of the ſhip, or | ward AD: or, it the altitude of the ſtar H T be leſs than 


other veſſel. Sce SHIP. 


A Ship is ſaid to have two, or three Dects, when it contains 


two or three ſtories. The middling fort of veſſels have two 
Decks; the biggeſt three, diſtant from each other about five feet 
The bottom Deck is calbd the firſf Deck: the ſecond Deck, 
anſwering to the ſecond ſtory from the ground in houſes, con- 
tains an equal number of guns with the firft, abating that 
there is none over the ſtern, which is the captain's apart- 
ment. Before this Deck are the kitchin-offices, Ic. In large 
veſſels there is a third Deck, and a third battery. 
Some veſſels have likewiſe a half Deck, which reaches from 
the main-maſt to the ſtern of the Ship: as alſo a guarter- 
Deck, which is from the ſteerage aloft to the maſter's round- 
houſe. 
Sometimes alſo there is a ſpare-Dect, which is the uppermoſt 
of all, being between the main-maſt and the miſſen, called 
alſo the Orlipe. See ORLOPE. 

A Rope-DE ck, is that made of cordages interwove, and ſtretched 
over a veſſel that has no Deck, through which it is eaſy to 
annoy the enemy who comes to board her, and has leaped 
thereon. —Theſe are little uſed but in merchant-veſlels, to 
defend them from the corſairs. 


DECLAMATION, a feigned diſcourſe, or fpeech made in 


public, in the tone and manner of an oration, See ORA- 
TION, RECITATION, and RECITATIVE. | 
Among the Greeks, Declamation was the art of ſpeaking in- 
differently on all ſubjects, and on all fides of a queſtion ; of 
making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt, and triumphing 
over the beſt, and ſoundeſt reaſons, See SoPHiIsT. 
Such ſort of Declamations, M. de St. Evremond obſerves, were 
fit only to corrupt the mind by accuſtoming men to cultivate 
their imagination rather than to form their judgment, and to 
ſeek for veriſimilitudes to impoſe upon, rather than folid rea- 
ſons to convince, the underſtanding. „ 
Among us, Declamation is reſtrained to certain exerciſes, 
which ſcholars perform, to teach them to ſpeak in public. 
We ſay, a Declamation againſt Hannibal, againſt Pyrrhus, the 
Declamations of Quintilian, &c. | 
In the colleges of the Jeſuits, Declamations are little theatrical 
or dramatic performances, conſiſting of a few ſcenes not di- 
vided. into acts, rehearſed by the ſtudents by way of exerciſe, 
and to form them for ſpeaking in public. 
Such Declamations are the moſt uſeful exerciſes performed in 
the colleges. See EXERCISE. | 
DECLARATION, in law, the act of ſhewing in writing 
the grief and complaint of the demandant, or plaintiff, againſt 
thedefendant, where he is ſuppoſed to have received ſome wrong. 
This ought to be plain and certain, both becauſe it impeacheth 
the defendant, and alſo compels him to anſwer thereto, 
DzcLARATION 1s alfo uſed for a confeſſion which the quakers, 
who ſcruple taking the oaths of ſupremacy, &c. are obliged 
to make and ſubſcribe in lieu thereof. See QUAKER, 
Its tenor is a folemn promiſe before God and the world, 
to be true to king George, with a deteſtation and horror of 
that damnable poſition, that princes excommunicated by the 
pope, or any other power, may be depoſed or murthered ; 
and a Declaration, that no foreign prince, or power, has 
any rizht, juriſdiction, or authority in this kingdom. 
DECLENSION, in grammar, the inflexion of a noun, ac- 
cording to its diverſe caſes. See Cask, NoMINATIVE, c. 


The Declenſion of nouns is a different thing in the modern 


languages, which have not properly any caſes ; from what it 
35 in the ancient Greek and Latin, which have. 
DeclenJin in languages wherein the nouns admit of changes, 


whether in the beginning, middle, or end, is properly the 


Expreſſing, or reciting of all thoſe changes in a certain order, 
and by certain degrees, called Caſes. 
In languages wherein the nouns do not admit of changes in 
the ſame number, Declen/ion is the expreſſing of the different 
ſtates, or habitudes a noun is in, and the different relations 
it has: which difference of relations is marked by particles 
called Articles; as a, the, of, to, from, &c. f 
DtcLexsoN of a Diſeaſe, is when it is paſt its height, and the 
[ymptoms abate. See DiskAsE and Ac. | 
DECLIN ATION, in aſtronomy, -the diftance of the ſun, 
a ſtar, Planet, or other point of the ſphere of the world, from 


that of the equator HA, the former ſubſtracted from the 
latter leaves the Declination ſouthward TA. 
E. gr. Tycho at Uranisbourg obſerved the meridian altitude 
of the Cauda Leonis: | 

KD 20-4249 
Altitude of Equat. HA 34 5 29 


— — 


Declinat. therefore, AD 16 53 40 


Tf the ſtar be in the quadrant Z R, then the leaſt altitude 
M R ſubſtracted from the altitude of the pole PR, leaves the 
diſtance from the pole PM ; which ſubſtracted again from 
the quadrant PQ, leaves the Declination M Q.—E. gr. M. 
Coupler obſerved PM 29. 187 50” which ſubſtracted from 
90. leaves M Q 879 41“ 10“. And by this method are con- 
ſtructed the tables of Declination of the fixed ſtars given us by 
Ricciolus and Dechales. 

By comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern, it 
appears, that the Declination of the fixed ſtars is variable; and 
that, differently, in different ftars. For in ſome it increaſes, 
and in others decreaſes, and that in different quantities. The 
greateſt increaſe or decreaſe does not exceed three minutes 
and a half in ten years time. | 

It has been greatly diſputed among the later mathematicians, 
whether or no the Declination and obliquity of the ecliptic be 
variable ? but the point ſeems now decided in favour of the 
immutability, See OBLIQUITY, and EcL1PTIC. 

Circle of DECLINATION, is a great circle of the ſphere, paſ- 
ſing through the poles of the world; and on which the Decli- 
nation of a ſtar is meaſured: ſuch is PG DK, paſſing through 
the poles T and K. Fig. 4. 

Parallax of DECLINATION, is an arch of the circle of Decli- 
nation, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes or dimi- 
niſhes the Declination of the ftar. See ParRALLax. 


r 
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Reæfraction of the DEC LIN AT ION, an arch of the circle of Decli- 


nation, whereby the Declination of a ſtar is increaſed, or dimi- 
niſhed, by means of the refraction. See REFRACTION. 
DEcIINATION of the Needle, or Compaſs, is its variation from 
the true meridian, See V ARIAT10N of the Needle. 
DECLINATION of a Plane, or Hall, in dialling, is an arch of 
the horizon, comprehended cither between the plane, and the 
prime vertical circle, if you account it from eaſt to welt ; 
or between the meridian, and the plane, if you account it 
from north to ſouth. See DECLIN ER. 
Ibere are many ways given by authors for finding the De- 
clination of planes: the moſt handy and practical way is by a 
Declinator. See DEC LIN AT OR. 
DECLINAT OR, or DRCIIN ATORx, an inſtrument in di- 
alling, whereby the declination, inclination, and reclination 
of planes is determined. See PLANE. 
Its ftructure is as follows: on a ſquare wooden board ABCD, 
(Tab. Dial. fig. 1.) deſcribe a ſemi- circle AED, and divide 
the two quadrants thereof A E and E into 90 degrees each, 
beginning from E, as in the figure. Then, having fixed a 
pin in the center F, fit a wooden ruler HI upon the ſame, 
moveable thereon, with a box and needle K, as ſhewn under 
ComPass, 
Now, to apply this, in taking the Declination of a plane : ap- 
plying the fide A D of the inſtrument to the plane propoſed, 
as MN (fg. 2.) and move the ruler FG, with the compaſs G 
this way and that, about the center F, till the needle reſt 
upon the line of the magnetical meridian of the place. Now 
if the ruler in this ſituation cut the quadrant in E, the plane 
is either northern or ſouthern : but if it cut between D and E, 
the plane declines to the weſt; or, if between AE, to the 
eaſt by the quantity of the angle GFE. 
The fame inftrument will alſo ſerve to take the inclinations 
and reclinations of planes. To this end, inſtead of the ruler 
and needle, a thread with a plummet is fitted on a pin in the 
center F : then the fide BC of the Declinater ABCD, being 
applied to the propoſed plane, as IL (fe. 3.) If the plumb-line 
FG cut the ſemi-circle AED in the point E, the plane is ho- 
rizontal; or if it cut the quadrant EL in any point at G, then 
will EFG be the angle of inclination: laſtly, if applying the 
fide AB to the plane, the plummet cut E, the plane is vertical. 
Hence, if the quantity of the angle of inclination be com- 


known 


| pared with the elevation of the pole, and equator, it is eaſily 
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| 
known, whether the plane be inclined, or reclined. See Ix- 
CLINATION, and-RECLINATION., 

DECLINERS, or DecLining Dial, are thoſe which cut 
either the plane of the prime vertical circle, or the plane of 
the horizon, obliquely. See DIAL. 

If we conceive the plane of the prime ventrical circle to revolve 
a little upon a right line drawn from Zenith to Nadir ; the 
plane will become declining ; nor will it be any longer cut at 
right angles by the meridian, but by ſome verticle circle paſ- 
ſing through the intermediate points. After the like manner 
a horizontal plane will be brought to decline, if revolving on 
the meridian line, one part of it be raiſed a little towards the 
Zenith, and the other depreſſed towards the Nadir. 

The uſe of declining vertical Dials is very frequent, in regard 
the walls of houſes whereon Dials are commonly drawn, do 
generally decline from the cardinal points. Incliners and re- 
cliners, and eſpecially deincliners, are very rare. See DIAL. 


Erett, 
Dials, See DiaL. 


DECLINING, Ji 
| Reclining, 

DECLIVIS, in anatomy, à muſcle of the abdomen, called 

alſo Obliguus Deſcendens. See OBL1QUUs Deſcendens. 


DECLIVITY. See the article Ac LIvIT v. 
DECO CTION, the act of boiling one, or more plants, or 


other drugs, to extract the juice out of the ſame for ſome 


medicinal purpoſe. 
Decoctions of guaiacum and ſarſaparilla, are the common 
drink in certain diſeaſes. See APOZEM and INFUsION. 
M. Boulduc aſſures us from his own experience, that the 
infuſions of vegetable purgatives act better, and produce 
better effects, than their Decoctions; which he attributes to 
this, that the pureſt and moſt active principles of thoſe bo- 
dies are diſſipated and evaporated by the heat. Memoires de 
Academie Royale des Sciences, an. 17 10. 
DECOLLATION, beheading, a term ſeldom uſed but in 
the phraſe, Decollation of St. John Baptiſt, which denotes a 
painting, wherein is repreſented the baptiſt's head, ſtruck 


off from his trunk ; or, the feaſt held in honour of that 


martyr, 
A French embaſſador at Conſtantinople, ſhewing the grand 
ſignor a Decollation of St. John admirably repreſented, except 
that the painter had not obſerved, that when a man is be- 
headed, the skin ſhrinks back a little; the emperor imme- 
diately ſpied the fault in that exquiſite performance; and to 
convince the embaſſador thereof, ſent orders for a man to be 
immediately beheaded, and his head to be brought for a proof. 
Catherinot Traite de la Peinture. | 

DECOMPOSITION, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, the fame 
with analyſis, or refolution, viz. the reduction of a body into 
its principles, or componant parts. See ANALYsIs, and Re- 
SOLUTION. | | 

DEcomPosITION, is ſometimes taken for any fort of reſolu- 
tion, or ſeparation of parts: but in propriety, Decompoſition is 
a chemical proceſs, in order to a ſeparation of the heteroge- 
neities, or impurities from any matter. 

Tradition, founded on repeated experiments, is a much ſurer 
way of arriving at the knowledge of the properties of a plant, 
than any chemical analyſis, or Decompoſition of its principles, 
See MEDICINE. b 
DECORATION, in architecture, any thing that adorns, and 
enriches a building, church, triumphal arch, or the like, ei- 
ther without fide, or within. See ORNAMENT. 
The orders of architecture contribute greatly to the Decoration; 
but then the ſeveral parts of thoſe orders muſt have their juſt 
proportions, characters, and ornaments; otherwiſe the fineſt 
order will bring confuſion rather than richneſs. See ORDER. 
Decorations in churches, are paintings, vaſes, feſtoons, &c. 
occaſionally applied to the walls; and with ſo much conduct 
and diſcretion, as not to take off any thing from the form of 
the architecture: as is much praCtiſed in Italy, at the ſolemn 
feaſts. | 

DECORATION is more particularly applied to the ſcenes of 
theatres. See SCENE and THEATRE. | 
In operas, -and other theatrical performances, the Decorations 
muſt be frequently changed conformably to the ſubject. 

The ancients had two kinds of Decorations for their theatres: 
the firſt, called Verſatiles, having three ſides, or faces which 
were turned ſucceſſively to the ſpectators: the other called 
Ductiles, ſhewing a new Decoration by drawing, or ſliding 
another before it. 

This latter ſort is ſtill uſed, and apparently with much greater 
ſucceſs than among the ancients, who were obliged to draw a 
curtain whenever they made a change in the Decoration ; 
whereas on our ſtage the change is made in a moment, and 
almoſt without being perceived. 

DECORTICATION, the act of peeling, or unhusking roots, 
ſeeds, fruits, branches, &c. or of freeing them from their 
barks, rinds, husks, or ſhells. See BARK. 

DECORUM, Decox, in architecture, denotes the ſuitable- 
neſs of a building, and of the ſeveral parts, and ornaments 
thereof, to the place and occaſion. 


/ 


| DEcREEs of councils, are the laws made by them, 


DECREPITATION, in chymiſtry, the operation of dry- 


DECREPITATION is allo applied to the noiſe, or crackling of 


DECRETAL, a reſcript, or letter of a pope, whereby ſome 


DECUPLE, in arithmetic, 


DECURIO, the chief, or commander of 4 Decury, both in 


DEC 


Vitruvius is very ſevere in this poi i 
cry point ; and 
for the appropriating, or ſuiting the ſeveral — — 
tural characters: ſo, e. g. as that a Corinthian colum _— 
not be ſet at the entrance of a priſon, or urn * 
a Tuſcan, in the portico of a temple; as ſome "omg, aa 
among us, in breach of Decorum. Even in the diſs do 
of the offices of our otdinary houſes, we find 3 lition 
fences againſt Decorum the kitchen being — 7 8 5 
parlour ſhould be; and that in the firſt and beſt ſtor hi wy 
5 4777 * damned to the loweſt, and worſt 1 
„in heraldry, the fa 5 I 
parted, or ſevered. 15 e een e. 
Thus, a chevron Decouple, is a chevron wa 
wards the point, that the two ends ſtand a 
each other, 
DECOURS ; 
DECRESSANT, in heraldry, See Decrenexy, 
DECO, a place made fit for catching of wild fow1. 
Hence alſo a Decoy-duck is one that ics 3 li 
into company of wild ones, and being become ac "ghts 
with them, by her allurement draws them into the # a 
place, where they become a prey, NY 
DECREE, DecRETUm, an order, or reſolve made by a ſ. 
rior power, for the regulating of an inferior. See 3 wal 
The commerce between ſoul and body, Fa. Malebranch obſ 
3 no Ee 1 or connexion, but the efficacy of the 
ivine Decrees, Second cauſes only ex 
Providence, | Om YO Oe os 
The doctrine of the Calviniſts implies, that God 
_ by 8 poſitive in that if crimes eee 
ained by an antecedent Decree, God could . 
events. See PRESCIENCE. = ee 


nting ſo much to- 
t a diſtance from 


to regulate 


the doctrine and policy of the church. See Canon, and 


CouNCciL. 
DECREE was originally uſed by the lawyers for any thing or- 
dained by the prince, upon cognizance of a cauſe. : 
But the canoniſts now reſtrain the word Decree to the ordi- 
nances of popes ; as the name canon is to what is ordained b 
councils, See CANON, b 

DEcREEs in chancery, are the determinations, or ſentences of 
the lord chancellor, upon full hearing, and weighing the me- 
rits of the cauſe. See CHANCERY, 

DECREMENT, or DRECRESsA N, in heraldry, denotes the 
wane, or decreaſe of the moon, when ſhe is receding from the 
full towards the new. See CRESCENT. 

In this ſtate ſhe is called in blazon, a mom-decreſſant, or, 
en decours ; ſince to call it a creſcent, would be improper, as 
that term denotes an increaſe. The moon looking to the left 
fide of the eſcutcheon, is always ſuppoſed to be decreſant: 
when ſhe faces the right, ſhe is creſcent, or in her growth, 


ing, and calcining falts over the fire, continued till ſuch time 
as they ceaſe to crackle. See SALT. 


the ſalts during the operation. 
The deſign of this operation is to free the ſalt of its ſuperfluous 
moiſture : but the ſalt is hereby rendred fo porous, and apt to 
imbibe moiſture, that unleſs it be kept very cloſe, it foon 
moiſtens again, 


point, or queſtion in the eccleliaſtical law is ſolved, or de- 
termined, | | | 

The Decretals, Litteræ Decretales, compoſe the ſecond part of 
the canon-law. See CANON Law. 

Pope Gregory IX. in 1220, procured a compilation to be mace 
of all the Decretals or pontifical conſtitutions of his predeceſſors, 
in five books, by Friar Raimond, a dominican, his chaplain, 
Which is the only collection authorized by the holy fee to be 
read in ſchools.” Boniface the VIIIth, in 1297, made a new 
collection, under the name of Sextus, containing 5 books. 
Clement the IIId made a third, under the title of Clementines; 
and John the XXIId, another under that of Extravagantes. 
See CLEMEN TINES, and EXTRAVAGANTES. _ 
All the Decretals attributed to the popes before Siricius, in 318, 
are evidently ſuppoſititious. The impoſture is ſo glaring, that 
even ſuch as are moſt favourable to the court of Rome, arc 
obliged to abandon them : though they have been one great 
means of eſtabliſhing the grandeur of Rome, and ruining 
ancient diſcipline, particularly as to eccleſiaſtical * 
and the rights of biſhops. They are ſuppoſed by ere . 
ſpurious „e of Iſidore, archbiſhop of Seville, by er - 
the collection thereof bears the name of Iſidore Peccator, * 
Mercator. They were firſt publiſhed by Riculph biſhop 


Mentz, in the IXth century. ; f 
a term of relation, or prop® 


. . . 6 : ther. 
tion, implying a thing to be ten times As much as ano 


See RATIO. 


the Roman army, and in the college, or aſſembly of the peo 
ple. See DEcuRy. | Ns: 


DED 


Decunio Municipalis, was a name given to the ſenators of the 


Roman colonies. See MouniCciPAL. 


They were called Decuriones, by reaſon their court, or com- 


pany conſiſted of ten perſons. See DECURY. . 


hereof the cities of Italy, at leaſt ſuch as had colo- 
N ſhare, under Auguſtus, in the election of the Ro- 
man magiſtrates ; the Decuriones or ſenators of thoſe cities, 
having ſuffrages therein, which they ſent, ſeal'd up, to Rome 


a little before the election. 


DecuRIo was alſo a name given to certain prieſts intended as 
it ſhould ſeem, for ſome particular ſacrifices, or other religious 
ceremonies ; or for the ſacrifices of private families and houſes, 


as Struvius conjectures, who thence derives their name. 


Be the origin of the name what it will, we have an inſcription 
in Gruter, which confirms what we have ſaid of their func- 
tion. ANCHIALVS. CVB. AED. Q. TER. IN. AEDE. 
DECVRIO. ADLECTVS. EX. CONSENSV. DECVRI- 
ONVM. FAMILIAE. VOLVNTATE. Wihere we have 


a Decurio in the houſe of a private perſon, Q. Terentius. 


DECURY, ten perſons ranged under one chief, or leader, 


called Decurio. See DECUR10. : 
The Roman cavalry was divided into Decuries. f 
Romulus divided the whole Roman people into three tribes; 
over each of which he appointed a tribune: each tribe he ſub- 
divided into ten centuries, with centurions at their heads: and 
each century he ſubdivided further into ten Decuries, over each 
of which a decurio commanded. See CENTURY, &c. 
DECUSSATION, in geometry, optics, and anatomy, the 
point wherein two lines, rays, or nerves, croſs, or interſect 
each other: or the action it ſelf, of croſſing. 
The optic nerves of both eyes are commonly ſuppoſed to de- 
cuſſate ever they reach the brain; to which Decuſſation many 
authors attribute it, that we ſee ſingle with two eyes : though 
others deny any Decuſſation. See Or ric Nerve, VIsIox, &c. 
The rays of light decuſſate in the cryſtalline, ever they reach 
the retina, See CRYSTALLINE, and RETINA. 
There are diverſe muſcles, membranes, &c. that decuſſate ; 
their fibres running over each other at greater or leſſer an- 
gles, and by that means giving both ſtrength and conveniency 
of motion different ways. 
DEC USSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith the 
dura mater is preſſed down in trepanning, to ſecure it from 
damage in the operation. 
DE Dl, in conveyances, imports a warranty given to the feoffee 
and his heirs. See WARRANTY. 
DEDICATION, the act of conſecrating a temple, altar, 
ſtatue, place, &c. to the honour of ſome deity, See TEM- 
PLE, ALTAR, CHURCH, Ec. | 
The uſe of Dedications is very ancient both among the wor- 
ſhippers of the true God, and among the heathens: the He- 
brews call it MINN hhanuchah, initiation, which the Greek 
tranſlators render Eſa, and Eſramopos, renewmp. 


In the ſcripture we meet with Dedications of the tabernacle, of | 


altars, of the firſt and ſecond temple, and even of the houfes 
of private perſons. Numb. VII. 10, 11, 84, 88. Deut. XX. 
5. Iſt of Kings VIII. 63. 2d of Chronic. VII. 5, 9. 
Ezra VI. 16, 17. 1 of Efdr. VII. 7. Plalm. XXX. I. 
Hebr. IX. 18. There are alſo Dedications of veſſels, and 
garments of the prieſts, and Levites, and even of the men 
themſelves. | 
/nder the Chriſtian diſpenſation, we call the like ceremonies 
Conſecrations, Benedictions, Ordinations, &c. and not Dedica- 
ting, which is only applied to places. See CONSECRATION, 
BENEDICTION, and ORDINATION. 
The fea/? of the DEpICcaTION, or rather the feaſt-day of 
the ſaint and patron of a church, called in our law-books, Ec, 
dcdicare, was celebrated not only by the inhabitants of the 
place, but by thoſe of all the neighbouring villages, who 
uſually reſorted thither. And ſuch afſemblies were authorized 
by the king.—Ad dedicationes, ad ſynodos, &c. venientes ſit ſum- 
nd pax. 
The cuſtom is ſtill retained in diverſe places, under the name 
of Takes, or Vigils. See WAKE, and VIGIL. VEG 
The heathens had alſo Dedications of temples, altars, and images 
of their gods, &:. Nebuchadnezzar held a ſolemn Dedication 
of his ſtatue, Daniel III. 2. Pilate dedicated gilt bucklers at 
Jeruſalem to Tiberius, Philo de Legat. Petronius would have 
dedicateda ſtatue to the emperor in the ſame city, ibid. p. 791. 
Tacitus, Hiſt. lib. IV. c. 53. mentions the Dedication of the 
capitol, upon rebuilding it by Veſpaſian, &c. 
Theſe Dedicatims were performed with ſacrifices proper to the 
deity they were offered to ; but were never practiſed without 
public permiſſion. Among the Greeks, it does not appear 
who gave that permiſſion : but among the Romans, it was the 
magiſtrate, 
ihe Jews celebrated the anniverſary of the Dedication of iheir 
temple every year for eight days. This was firſt enjoined by 
Judas Maccabeus, and the whole ſynagogue, in the year of 
the dyro- Macedonian, ra 148, 5. e. 164 years before Chriſt. 
The heathens had the like anniverſaries, as that of the Deli 
_ of the temple of Parthenope, mentioned by Lycophron. 


nder Chtiſtianity, Dedication is onl : 
Og ity, Dedication is only applied to a church; 


DEF 


and is properly the conſecration thereof, performed by a biſhop, 
with a number of ceremonies perſcribed by the church. 
The Chriſtians finding themſelves at liberty under Conſtan- 
tine, in lieu of their ruinous churches, built new ones in every 
place; and dedicated them with a deal of ſolemnity. The 
Dedication was uſually performed in a ſynod ; at leaſt they aſ- 
ſembled a number of biſhops, to afliſt at the ſervice, We 
have the deſcription of thoſe of the churches at Jeruſalem and 
Tyre, in Euſebius, and many others in later writers. 

In the ſacramentary of Gelaſius, the Dedication of the bap- 
tiſtery, is delivered ſeperately from that of the church, 
which was performed with leſs ceremony than at preſent. 

D EDIMUS Potęſtatem, in law, a writ whereby commiſſion is 
given to one, or more private perſons for the expedition of 
ſome act belonging to a judge. 

The civilians call it delzgatio: it is granted moſt commonly 
upon ſuggeſtion, that the party, who is to do ſomething be- 
fore a judge, or in a court, is ſo weak he cannot travel. 

Its uſe is various ; as, to take a perſonal anſwer to a bill in 
chancery ; to examine witneſſes, levy a fine, Oc. 


DEDU C TION, in commerce, a ſubſtracting, or retrenching 
a little ſum paid, from a greater remaining to pay. See 


SUBSTRACTION. 
When you have made a deduQtion of 300l. which I ſent you, 


from the 500, which you lent me, there will only remain 
200 due, | 


DEED, Fafum, in law, an inſtrument written on paper or 


parchment, conſiſting of three things, viz. writing, ſealing, 
and delivery ; and comprehending a contract, or bargain be- 
tween party, and party, 

Of theſe there are two ſorts ; Deeds indented, and Deeds poll; 
which denominations ariſe from the form and faſhion thereof z 
the one being cut in, and out in the top, or fide, called in- 
dented ; and the other plain, or polled. | 

A Deed indented, or an indenture, conſiſts of two parts or more, 
(for there are tripartite, quadripartite, ſeptempartite, &c. Deeds) 
wherein it is expreſſed, that the parties thereto have to every 
part thereof interchangeably ſet their ſeveral ſeals, The 
cauſe of their indenting is, that, whereas the ſeveral parties 
have each of them one, the indenture may make it appear, 


that they belong to one and the ſame contract by their tallying. 


See INDEN TURE. 

A Deed poll, or polled, anciently called charta decima parte, or 
charta ſimplex is a plain Deed without indenting, uſed when 
the vendor, for example, only ſeals, and there is no need for 
the vendee's ſealing a counter part, by reaſon the nature of the 


contract is ſuch, that it requires no covenant from the vendee. 
dee COVENANT. | 


DEE MST ERS *, or DEMST ERS All controverſies in the 


iſle of Man are decided, without proceſs, writings, or any 
charges, by certain judges choſe yearly from among them- 
ſelves, called Deemſters— This inſtitution they are ſuppoſed to 
owe to the ancient Druids. 

* The word is formed from the Saxon Dema, judge, or umpire. 


There are two Deemſters for each diviſion of the iſland ; in 


ancient court rolls they are called Fufticiaris Domini Regis. 
They ſet judges in all courts either for life or property ; and 


with the advice of the twenty four keys declare what is law in 
uncommon emergencies. 


DEEP-Sea Line, or Dir- Sea Line, in the ſea-language, a ſmall 


line to ſound withal when a ſhip is in very deep water at ſea. 

At the end of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep-/ca 
lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of white tallow, to 
bring up ſtones, gravel, ſhells, or the like, from the bottom, 
in order to learn the differences of the ground ; which being 


entered from time to time in their books, by comparing of 


obſervations, they gueſs by their ſoundings, Sc. what coaſts 
they are on, though they cannot ſee land. See SounDinG. 


DE expenſis militum, a writ commanding the ſheriff to levy four 


ſhillings per day, to defray the expences of a knight of the 


ſhire attending in parliament. See KNIGHT. 
There is a like writ de expenſis civium, & burgenſium, to levy 
a ſhilling per day for every citizen and burgeſs in parliament. 
dee PARLIAMENT and REPRESENTATIVE. 
DE facto, ſomething actually done, or exiſting : in contra- 
diſtinction to de jure, where a thing is only fo in juſtice, or 
equity, but not in fact. | 
After the revolution, the retainers to the abdicated king inſiſted 
much on the difference between a king de jure, and de facto, or 
a prince in actual but not legal poſſeſſion of the crown, and an- 
other who had the right, but not the poſſeſſion. The Non- 
Jurors ſtill hold the pretender for king de jure; and only allow 
king George for king de facto. 
DEEAULT, in law, an omiſſion of what a perſon ought to 
do, particularly before a court of juſtice, at a day aſſigned; 
for which judgment may be given againſt the Defaulter. 
DEFECATE, or Der cars, a term applied to ſome body 
that is purged, and cleared of fæces, or impurities. See Fxctsc, 
Diſtillations, and other chemical operations, are intended to 
ſeparate the moſt pure, and ſubtile parts from the fæces, or 
lees. See DISTILLATION. | 


Spirit of wine well defecate, eaſily evaporates. See AL conor. 
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D E F 
DEFECTION *, the act of abandoning, or relinquiſhing of 
a party, or intereſt a perſon had been engaged in. 
| * The word is formed of the Latin dzfczo, to fail of. 
DEFECTIVE, or DzF1ciew'r Nouns, in grammar, are ſuch 
as want either a whole number, a particular caſe, or are total- 
ly indeclinable. See Noun. 
The term defe7ive is alſo applied to a verb that has not all its 
moods and tenſes. See VERB, Moop, Oc. 
DEFEISANCE, DErEASAN CE, or DEFEIZANCE, in law,. 
a condition relating to a deed, which being performed, the 
deed is defeated, or annulled, as if it had never been done. 
The difference between a proviſo, or condition in a deed, and 
a Defeiſance, is this, that a proviſo, or condition is annexed or 
inſerted in the deed of grant, whereas a Defzi/ance is uſually a 
deed by itſelf, See Pxoviso, and CONDITION. 
DEFENCE, in war, is uſed for any thing that ſerves to pre- 
ſerve, or ſcreen the ſoldiers, or the place. See FORTIFICATION. 
The parapets, flanks, caſemates, ravelins, and out- works that 
cover the place, are called the Defences, or covers of the place. 


See PARAPE T, c. 
And when the cannon has beat down, or ruined theſe works, 


ſo that the men cannot fight under covert, the Defences of the 


city are ſaid to be demoliſhed, | 
Line of DEFENCE, is that which flanks a baſtion, being drawn 
from the flank oppoſite thereto. See LINE. 
The line of Defence ſhould not exceed a musket ſhot, i. e. 120 
fathoms, or 720 foot, or 60 Rhinland perches. Indeed Mel- 
der allows 65; Scheiter 70 ; the counts de Pagan and Jau- 
ban 75. 


Line of DEFENCE greater, or fichant, is a right line, as EC, 


(Tab. Fortif. Fig. 1.) drawn from the point, or vertex of 


the baſtion C to the concourſe E of the oppoſite flank LE, | 


with the curtin EA. | 
Line of DEFENCE leſſer, called alſo raſant, and flanquant, is 

the face of the baſtion continued to the curtin; as CI. 
DEFEN CE“, in old law books, is ſometimes uſed for prohibition. 
* Thus, in Rot. Parl. 21. Edw. III. Cries and Defence was 


made throughout England, i. e. Proclamation and Prohibition. | 


Salmones ponantur in Defenſo. Stat, Weſt, 2. c. 47. Salmons 
are by that a& prohibited to be taken at certain times. U/#- 
rarios defendit Rex Eduardus ne remanerent in regno LL. Edu. 
Confefſ. In the ſtatutes of Edward I. we have one, entitled, 
Statutum de Defeniione portandi arma, &c. and it is defended 
by law, to diſtrain on the high-way. 


DrENCE-Month is more uſually called Fence-Month. See 
Fence-Month. 


DEFENCES, in heraldry, are the weapons of any beaſt: as, | 


the horns of a ſtag, the tusks of a wild boar, c. 
DEFENDANT, a term in law, ſignifying him who is ſued 


in an action perſonal ; as, Tenant is he who is ſued in an action 


real, See PLAINTIF, and TENANT. 

DEFENDEMUS, in law, a term uſed in feoffments and 

donations, having this force, that it binds the donor and his 

| heirs to defend the donee, if any man go about to lay any in- 
cumbrance on the thing given, other than is contained in the 
donation. See WARRANTY. 

DEFENDERS *, were anciently notable dignitaries both in 
church, and ſtate, whoſe buſineſs was to look to the preſerva- 
tion of the publick weal, and to protect the poor and help- 
leſs, and to maintain the intereſts, and cauſes of churches, and 
religious houſes. See PROTECTOR. 

* 'The council of Chalcedon, Can. 2. calls the Defender of a 
church EA. Codin, de officris aulæ conſt. makes mention 
of Defenders of the palace. So does Bollandus, Act. 8. 
Januar. T. 1. p. 501. There were alſo a Defender of the 


kingdom, Defenfor regni, Defenders of cities, Defenſores civi- | 


tatis ; Defenders of the people, Dęfenſores plebis ; of the poor, 
fatherleſs, widows, &c, 


About the year 420 each patriarchal church began to have its 
Defender; which cuſtom was afterwards introduced into other 
churches, and continued to later days under other names, 
as thoſe of Advocate, and Advouee, See ADVOCATE, and 
ADVOUEE. 
In the year 407, we find the council of Carthage asking the 
emperor for Defenders, of the number of Scholgſtici, i. e. 
advocates who were in office; and that it might be allowed 
them to enter, and ſearch the cabinets and papers of the judges, 
and other civil magiſtrates, whenever it ſhould be found 
neceſſary for the intereſt of the church. See SCHOLASTIC. 
The emperor ſtill retains the quality of advocate of the church; 
and the kings of Great Britain preſerve the title of Defender 
of the faith, granted to king Henry VIII. by pope Leo X. in 
1521, on occaſion of that prince's writing againſt Luther, 
and afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. Tho. Chamber- 
layne ſays, the title belonged to the kings of England before 
that time; and for proof hereof appeals to ſeveral charters 
granted to the univerſity of Oxford. So that pope Leo's bull 
was only a renovation of an ancient right. Preſ. fat. I. 1. c.2. 
DEFENDING, in fortification, is ordinarily ſynonymous 
with flanking, See FLANK and FLANKING. 
Thus we ſay, the flank defends the curtin, and the oppoſite 


1 


To DEFILE, is to go off file by file. See FILE. 


DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article that has a 


DEFINITION, in logic, an 


Inner DE F ENDING- Angle, is the angle CIE, (Tab. Hrri 


Outer DEFENDING-Angle, is the angle 


DEFENSITIVE, in medicine and chirur 


DEFENSOR. See ApbvocArE. 
DEFERENT, DErRRENs, in anatomy, is applied to cer 


Vaſa DEFERENT14, are the veſſels that convey the ſeed a; faſt 28 


DEFERENT, or DEFERENS, in the ancient aſtronomy, a circle 


DEFFATIT, or DEA PIT E, a term uſed by the French he- 
DEFICIENT Numbers, are ſuch whoſe parts added together 
DeFicienT Hyperbola, is a curve of that denomination, having 


DEFILE x, in fortification, a narrow paſs, or way, through 


Some define it the firſt notion, or conception, 


ace of the baſtion 3 this demi-lune flanks, or defends the horn, 


or crown-work : the ancient fortifications a 

there being nothing to defend, that is, to gan hey . 

When they ſay, the flank defends the curtin they m. 

only that it is a- ſide of the curtin, but alſo, that it OR 

the approaches ; that is, ſuch as are poſted on the 3 
ot a 


baſtion, can ſee any that come to attack the curtin 
ſhoot them, or prevent their approaching it. > and can 


made by the leſſer line of Defence with the curtin. ＋ Fg.r.) 
COF 

two leſſer lines of Defence CO, and FO. formed by the 

The lines, or ſides of the rampart, or wall are 4 


. 7 
muskets or carbines, as more eaſy, cheap, and ene. by 
than cannons. ES 


bandage, plaiſter, or the like, uſed in the 2 1 


to moderate the violence of the pain, the flux 

the acceſs or impreſſion of the external air. of blood, and 

The cauterization performed, the wound is covered with Ji 

and the eye with a Dęfenſitive, and a triangular com int 
| 2 15 firſt dreſſing of the entorſe; M. Dionis uſed 8 
efenſitive made of the white of an egg, ole : 
allum-powder. 86» oleum roſatum, and 


tain veſſels of the body, appointed for the co 
mours from one place to another, abe panes of hy- 


it is ſecreted, and prepared in the teſticles, c. into the veſi 
culæ ſeminales, there to be depoſited till an emiſſion is re 3 
— See 7b. Anat. (Splanch) fe. I, lit. t. t. fe. 8. png i 
fe- 15. 4 5 a. See alſo the article 8E RD. ER, 
me call them the Ejaculatory Veſſels : the whi 
nervous, and round, ſituate partly in the nch 2 25 


in the abdomen. See GENERATION. 


invented to account for the excentricity, perigee 
of the planets, See Exc ENT RICITyY, Go. 
As the planets are found differently diſtant from the earth at 
different times, it was ſuppoſed that their proper motion was 
performed in a circle, or ellipſis which is not concentric with 
the earth; and this excentric circle, or ellipſis, they called the 
Deferent, becauſe, paſſing through the center of the planet, it 
ſeemed to ſupport, or ſuftain it in its orbit. See Exc ENT RIC 
The Deferents are ſuppoſed differently inclined to the ecliptic,but 
none more than 8 degrees, excepting that of the ſun, which is 
in the plane of the equator it ſelf, and is cut differently by the 
Deferents of the other planets in two places, called Nades, 
In the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, the ſame Deferent is alſo called the 
Deferent of the Epicycle, becauſe it traverſes the centre of the 
epicycle, and ſeems to ſuſtain it. See EpicyCLe, Prolo- 
MAIC, c. 


and apogee 


ralds, to denote a beaſt whoſe head is cut off ſmooth; in 
which it differs from eraſed, where the head is, as it were, 
torn off, and the neck left ragged. See ER ASED. 


make leſs than the integer, whoſe parts they are. See NUMBER, 
Such, e. gr. is 8, whole quota-parts are 1, 2, and 4, which 
together only make 7. See ABUNDANT Azumber, 


only one aſymptote, and two hyperbolic legs running out in- 
finitely towards the fide of the aſymptote, but contrary ways. 
See HYPERBOLA and CURYE, 


which a company of horſe, or foot, can paſs only in file, by 
making a ſmall front, ſo that the enemy may take an oppor- 
tunity to ſtop their march, and to charge them with ſo much 
the more advantage, in regard that the front and rear canudt 
reciprocally come to the relief of one another. 
* The word is formed from the French dzf/e, to unthread, or 
unſtring. | 


The army began to defile on the left, and was forced to defi 
at each end of the field, by reaſon of the moraſſes, and the woods. 


preciſe, determinate fignification, See ARTICLE) Ge 
Such are, the article the in Engliſh, le and 44 in French, Oc. 
which fix, and aſcertain the noun they belong to, to tome =: 
ticular ; as, the king, le roy: whereas, in the quality of king, 
de roy, the articles of, and de, mark nothing preciie, al 


are therefore called indefinite. See INDEFINITE. | 
fe enumeration of the chief ſimple 


ſts ; in order to aſcer- 
See IDEA. 

of Deſinitia. 
that ariſes ot 


e f n 
a thing, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from every ym pA 
from which, all the other things that we PN 5 qui 
deduced. But the uſual Definition of it is, or at expe ame 


res eft, a diſcourſe explaining what a thing is; that 5 further 


ideas, whereof a compound idea conſi 
tain, or explain its nature, and character. 
The ſchoolmen give very imperfect notions 


| lain it, a diſcourfe ſetting forth thoſe attributes 
n and determine the nature of a thing. 
For to explain, is only to propoſe the parts ſeparately, and 
expreſly, which were before pro ſed conjunctly, and impli- 
citely ; ſo that every explication has regard to ſome whole, 
Hence, according to the diverſe kinds of parts in an thing, 
viz. phyſical parts, metaphyſical parts, &c. ariſe ſo many 


Definitions are of two kinds; the one Nominal, or, of the 
Name: the other Real, or, of the Thing. ; 
DEFINITION of the Name, or Nominal DEFINITION, 1s that 
which explains the ſenſe, or ſignification appropriated to a 
word: or, as Wolfius more accurately conſiders it, an enu- 
meration of certain marks, or characters, ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh the thing defined from any other thing; fo to leave it 
out of doubt, what the ſubject is that is intended or denoted 
by the name. | = * 

Such is the Definition of a ſquare, when it is ſaid to be a qua- 
drilateral, equilateral, rectangular figure. | 
By Definition of the Name, is either meant a declaration of 


the ideas, and characters appropriated to the word in the com- 


mon uſage of the language ; or the peculiar ideas, &c, which 
the ſpeaker thinks fit to denote by that word; i. e. the ſpecial 


ſenſe wherein he propoſes to uſe it, in his future diſcourſe, | 
For it may be obſerved, that the fignificancy of any word de- | 
pends entirely on our will; and we may affix what idea | 


we pleaſe to a ſound, which it ſelf ſignifies nothing at all, 


The Definition of the name therefore, in the ſecond ſenſe, is | 
merely arbitrary ; and ought never to be called in queſtion ; | 
only it is to be minded, that we keep inviolably to the ſame | 


ſignification. Hence, a Definition comes to ſtand, or to be 


made uſe of, as an undoubted, or ſelf-evident maxim; as it |. 


frequently does, and particularly among geometricians, who, 
above all other people, make uſe of ſuch Definitions, 
Not that we mean, that after having defined a thing ſo and ſo, 


there is nothing in our idea affixed to the defined term, but | 


muſt be granted to the thing it ſelf: thus, if any one ſhould 


define heat to be a quality in certain bodies, like that which | 
we feel upon the application of fire, or hot bodies; no man 


could find fault with the Definition, as far as it expreſſes what 


A 


>. C 


Thirdly, That it be proper or peculiar to the thing defined. 
The two ordinary defects of Definitions, are, not to agree 
either to the whole thing, or the ſole thing defined: negue om- 
ni, neque ſoli; than which nothing is more common, even 
among the beſt and juſteſt authors. 

Lord Bacon obſerves of Ariſtotle's Definitions in the general, 
that they are very much like that, whereby man ſhould be 
defined an animal that tills the ground. Nor was his maſter 
Plato leſs exceptionable. The joke put upon him on that 
account is famous : Plato, it ſeems, had defined man, animal 
bipes & implume, a two-footed animal without feathers. 

pon which, Diogenes the cynic, a great derider of the 

academics, threw a cock ſtripped of his feathers, and quite 
naked, into the middle of Plato's ſchool ; crying, © Here is 
„% Plato's man.“ 

Definition it muſt be obſerved, has not place every where: 
it has only to do with compound ideas; as being no more 
than an enumeration of the chief ſimple ideas they are com- 
pounded of. Simple ideas cannot be defined, as not allowing 
of an enumeration. He who knows not what it is one calls 
heat, will only learn it by experience, or ſome ſynonymous 
word, or ſome word of another language, or by circumlocu- 
tion, whereby a thing is ſhewn, not defined; as if we ſhould 
ſay, © it was a ſenſation which we find when we fit by the 
e fire, or in the ſunſhine” ; which ſhews nothing of the na- 
ture of the thing ; nor would a perſon that had never felt the 
ſenſation, underſtand any more what is meant thereby, than 
a man born blind would know what a green colour was, by 
telling him it was the ſenſation we have when we behold the 
graſs in the held. | 
Our Definitions of ſubſtances, it muſt be added, are very de- 
fective: and as for individuals, we have no Definitions at all, — 
The ideas of ſubſtances are compounded of the various {imple 


ideas jointly impreſſed when they preſented themſelves; and 


all we can do to define them, is only to enumerate thoſe ſe- 
veral ſenſible ideas, as colour, denſity, malleability, weight, 
Sc. Thus, gold is defined by ſuch a peculiar colour, gra- 
vity, Sc. — Let ſuch Definitions may raiſe an idea clear 
enough of that ſubſtance in the mind of one who has ſeparately 
received, by his ſenſes, all the ſimple ideas that are in the com- 
poſition of the complex idea defined ; though the intimate na- 
ture and eſſence of ſubſtance is unknown, and conſequently 


he means by the word heat ; but this does not hinder us from 
denying, that there is any thing in' the body that warms us, | 
like what we feel in our ſelves. be explained by what we properly call a Definition. Sce 
DEFINITION of the Thing, or Real DEFINITION, is properly an | Mop, &c. | 

enumeration of the principal attributes of a thing, in order to | DEFINITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Tully, a ſhort compre- 
convey, or explain its nature. | henſive explanation of a thing. 

Thus, a circle is defined a figure, whoſe circumference is every] The Definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ 
where equidiſtant trom its centre, | much from thoſe of the logician, and philoſopher : theſe latter 
Wolfius defines a Real Definition to be a diſtinct notion ex- define a thing cloſely and dryly by genus and difference, e. gr. 
plaining the geneſis of a thing, that is, the manner wherein | man is a reaſonable animal, &c. 

the thing is made, or done : ſuch is that of a circle, whereby The orators take a larger compaſs, and define things more or- 
it is ſaid to be formed by the motion of a right line round a | namentally from the places of rhetoric, thus: man is a cu- 
fixed point. — On which footing, what was before inſtanced as | rious work of an Almighty Creator, framed after his own 
a Real Definition of a circle, amounts to no more than a no- image, endued with reaſon, and born to immortality, But 
minal one, | this rhetorical Definition, in ſtrictneſs, comes nearer to the 
This notion of a Real Definition is very ſtrièt and juſt; and | nature of a deſcription, than an accurate Definztion. 

affords a ſufficient diſtinction between a real and a nominal one, | There are diverſe kinds thereof; as, 1/7, That drawn from the 
But, though it has the advantages of analogy, diſtinctneſs, parts whereof a thing conſiſts : thus, oratory is an art conſiſt- 
and conveniency on its fide ; yet, being only it ſelf a Nominal | ing of invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and pronunciation. 
Definition, i. e. a Definition of the term Real Definition, we | 249, From the effects; as, ſin is the plague of the foul, 
muſt conſider it in that light, that is, as an idea fixed arbi- the ſting of conſcience, the ſcandal of nature, the ruin of 
trarily to that word, and which the author always denotes by | the world, the hatred of God, &c. Zaly, From affirmation 
that word in the courſe of his book. But, in effeR, it is not and negation, as when we firſt ſay what a thing is not, that it 
the uſual ſenſe, or acceptation of the term ; which is much may be the better conceived what it is. Thus Cicero, by de- 
leſs convenient and diſtindt. And it is to that uſual accep- „ning the conſulate, and ſhewing that it does not conſiſt in en- 
tation we are here chiefly to have regard. ſimgns, lictors, &c. but in virtue, proves that Piſo was not 
Definitions are uſually divided into accurate and inaccurate; the conſul. 4thly. From the adjuncts, as when alchymy is de- 
rſt make what we ſtrictly call a Definition; the ſecond, we fined, an art without ſenſe, whoſe beginning 1s deceit ; its 
diſtinguiſh under the name of Deſcription. See DESCRIPTION. middle, labour; and its end, beggary. And laſtly, from 
Of the parts enumerated in a Definition, ſome are common to ſimilies, and metaphors; as when death is defined, a leap in 
other things beſide the thing defined; others peculiar thereto: the dark, c. 


the firſt are called the Genus, or Kind; and the ſecond, the | To this laſt claſs of metaphorical Definitions, are reducible 
Difference, —Thus, in the former definition of a circle, by a 


: | thoſe five not unelegant Definitions of a man which we ſhall 
figure whoſe circumference is every where equidiſtant from its | here ſubjoin, The poets feign, that the ſciences were once 
centre: the word Figure is the Kind, as being a name common called together by Minerva's command, to form a Defini- 
to all other figures, as well as the circle : the reſt are the Dif- x 


the Cl tion of man : the firſt, viz, logic, defined him, a ſhort enthy- 
ference, which ſpecify, or diſtinguiſh the circle from every meme; his birth the antecedent, and his death the conſequent, 
other figure. See GENus and DIFFERENCE, 0 


Ara Þ ' Aſtronomy defined him, a changeable moon; which never 
nd hence ariſes that recipe of Fa. de Colonia, for the continues in the ſame ſtate, Geometry defincd him, a ſphe- 
making of a Definition, Take, ſays he, ſomething that is 


rical figure; which ends in the ſame point where it begun. 
8 i 2 9 = * 
rx thing defined with other things, and add to it | Laftly, rhetoric defined man, an oration ; whoſe exordium 
„5 at 15 proper, or peculiar to the thing; and you | was his birth; narration, trouble; and peroration, death; 
uw hare a Definition, Thus, e. gr. rhetoric is defined the 


. : the figures of the oration being ſighs, tears, or joy worſe 
art of ſpeaking well; for that it is an art, is common to it | than tears. e 3 


e 5 other things ; but that it is the art of ſpeaking | DEFINITIVE, is applied to ſomewhat that terminates or 
— 3 ar to it alone. 5 decides a queſtion, or proceſs. See PEREMPTORY. 
3 3 three common rules of a good Definition, 1/8, That The houſe of lords have paſied a Definitive ſentence in ſuch a 
7 


y and more eaſy and obvious than the thing defined. cauſe : the church has given a Definitive judgment on ſuch 
240%, That it be univerſal, or adequate to the thing . an article of faith. 4 oO» ; 


that . : h 1 
2 en it agree to all the things contained in the ſpe- | The word ſtands in oppoſition to proviſional, and interlocu- 
| g tory, See PROVISIONAL, Cc. | 
DE- 


cannot be defined. See SUBSTANCE. 
It follows, that it is only the modes, or attributes that can 
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DEFINITOR, a term uſed in ſeveral religious orders, for an 
aſſeſſor, or counſellor of a general, or ſuperior, in certain mo- 


. naſteries. See GENERAL. 
In moſt orders of religious, the Definitor takes place after the 


ſuperior of the convent he lives in, when in the convent 

it ſelf; but out of the convent, the Definitor's place is before 

his own ſuperior. | | 

Definitors are alſo ſubject, in the convent they reſide in, to 

the immediate ſuperior of the convent, as to things relating to 

the monaſtic diſcipline ; but in nothing elſe. 
DEFLAGRATION *, in chemiſtry, the kindling, or ſetting 

fre to a ſalt, a mineral, or other matter, mixed for that pur- 

poſe with a ſulphureous one, in order to purify it. As is done 

in the preparing of Æthiops mineral, ſal prunellæ, &c, 

* The word is formed of the Latin de, and fagrare, to burn. 


DEFLECTION, the turning any thing aſide from its former 
courſe, by ſome adventitious or external cauſe. 

The word is often applied to the tendency of a ſhip from her 
true courſe, by reaſon of currents, &c. which divert her, 
and turn her out of her right way. 

DEFLECTION of the Rays of Light, is à property which Dr. 
Hook obſerved 1674, and read an account of before the 
Royal Society, March 18, the ſame year.—He ſays, he found 
it different both from reflection, and refraction ; and that it 
was made towards the ſurface of the opacous body perpendi- 
cularly, See Ray and Licnr. 

This is the ſame property which Sir Iſaac Newton calls In- 
fleftion, See INFLECTION. 

DEFLORATION, or Der LowERiNG, the act of violating, 
or taking away a woman's virginity, See VIRGINITY. 
Death, or marriage, are decreed by the civil law in cafe of 
Defloration. Many anatomiſts make the hymen a real proof 
of virginity, perſuaded that where it is not found, the girl 
muſt have been deflowered. See HYMEN. 

The ancients had ſo much reſpect for virgins, that they 
would not put them to death, till they had firſt procured them 
to be deflowered. It is ſaid, the natives of the coaſt of Mala- 
bar pay ftrangers to come and deflower their brides. 

Among the Scots, and in the northern parts of England, 
it was a privilege of the lords of the manor, granted them 
by king Ewen, that they ſhould have the firſt night's 
lodging with their tenants wives. King Malcolm III. 
allowed the tenants to redeem this ſervice at a certain rate, 
called Marcheta, conſiſting of a certain number of cows : 
Buchanan ſays, it was redeemed with half a mark of filver. 
The fame cuſtom had place in Wales, Flanders, Friſeland, 
and ſome parts of Germany. See MAaRCHETA, and CUL- 
LIAGE. 

By the cuſtom of Anjou, and Maine, a maid after twenty-five 
years of age, may ſuffer herſelf to be deflowered without being 
diſinherited for it by her father. 

Du Cange quotes an arret of the 19th of March 1409, 
obtained by the inhabitants of Abbeville againſt the biſhop 
of Amiens, for taking money to diſpenſe with an injunction 
he had made, not to ſuffer them to get their wives maiden- 
heads the three firſt nights; the injunction being founded on 
a canon of the IVth council of Carthage, which decrees the 
ſame, out of reverence of the matrimonial benediction. 

DEFLUXION *, or FLuxtov, a falling, or flowing of ſome 
humour to any part of the body ; as of rheum on the trachea, 
and oeſophagus in a catarrh. See FLUxION, HUmMouR, &c. 


*The word is formed from the Latin, d:fuo, I flow down, the 
humours falling upon ſome part, where they are gathered to- 
gether. | 


Defluxions on the Lungs are of dangerous conſequence, See 
CATARRH and PHTHISIS. | = 
Defiuxions on the Eyes produce a weakneſs of ſight, and fre- 
quently blindneſs. See EYE. | 
DEFORCEMENT, in law, a withholding lands, or tene- 
ments, by force, from the right owner. See Force. 
DEFOR CEOR, or DEFOoRCIAN , one that caſts out another 
from his lands, or tenements, by mere Force. 
Deforceor differs from Diſſeiſor, in that a man may diſſeiſe 
without Force : and that a man may deforce another who never 
was in poſſeſſion; as where ſeveral perſons have a right to 
lands, as common heirs, and one entering firſt, keeps out the 
reſt. See DISSEISOR. 
Deforceor alſo differs from Intruder, in that a man becomes 
Intruder by a wrongful entry only into lands void of a poſſeſ- 


for ; whereas a Deforceor holds out the rightful heir. See Ix- 


TRUSION. 
DEFORMITY, a diſpleaſing or painful idea excited in the 
mind, on occaſion of ſome object which wants of that unifor- 
mity, neceſſary to conſtitute beauty. See BEAUTY, 
It is an inquiry of ſome delicacy, and importance, whether 
there be any ſuch thing as abſolute Deformity © Our perception 
of the ideas of beauty, and harmony is juſtly reckoned a 
ſenſe; from its affinity to the other ſenſes in this, that the 
pleaſure does not ariſe from any knowledge of principles, 
proportions, cauſes, uſes, &c. but ſtrikes at firſt view; as alſo 
in this, that the ideas of beauty, like other ſenfible ideas, are 
neceſſarily pleafant to us, as well as immediately. See SENSE, 


f 
But, as the other ſenſes, which give us pleaſu 
us pain ; does this ſenſe of hi make 3 — og 8 
ble to us, and the occaſion of pain ? 
That many objects give no pleaſure to our ſenſe. is obyi 
many are certainly void of beauty: but then, fays a b 
genious author, there is no form which ſeems neceſſa * * 
greeable of it ſelf, when we dread no other evil fro I e 
compare it with nothing better of the kind. Many I's and 
are naturally diſpleaſing, and diſtaſteful to our N objects 
ſenſes, as well as others pleaſing, and agreeable; - = 
. taſtes, and ſome ſeparate ſounds : but for our ſenſe of a 
no compolition of objects which give not unpleaſant ſi 0 
ideas, ſeems poſitively unpleaſant, or painful of it ſelf 2 
never obſerved any thing better of the kind. 18 
Deformity, then, is only the abſence of beauty, or a defici 
ency in the beauty expected in any ſpecies : thus, bad _ 
pleaſes ruſtics, who never heard any better; and the — 
ear is not offended with tuning of inſtruments, if it be Hon 
tedious, where no harmony is expected: and yet much ſ. 5 
ler diſſonancy ſhall offend amidſt the performance, wher yok 
mony is expected. A rude heap of Rones is no way off. A 
to one who ſhall be diſpleaſed with irregularity in =" rr 
ture, where beauty was expected. And had there been 4 4 
cies of the form which we now denominate ugly, or defi oY 
ed, and had we never ſeen or expected greater inns tl 
ſhould have received no diſguſt from it. Though the oak ; 
would not have been ſo great in this form as in thoſe mo 
now admire, Our ſenſe of beauty ſeems deſigned to bs 
us poſitive pleaſure z but not poſitive pain, or diſguſt, any - 
ther than what ariſes from diſappointment. : 
There are indeed many faces which at firſt view are apt to 
raiſe diſlike, But this is generally not from any poſitive 
Deformity, which of it ſelf is poſitively diſpleaſing, but either 
from want of expected beauty, or from the carrying ſome na- 
tural indications of morally bad diſpoſitions, which we all ac- 
quire a faculty of diſcerning in countenances, airs, and ge- 
ftures. That this is not occaſioned by any form politively 
diſguſting, appears hence, that if upon long acquaintance we 
are ſure of finding ſweetneſs of temper, humanity, and cheer. 
fulneſs, though the bodily form continues, it ſhall give us no 
diſguſt. There are horrors raiſed by ſome objects, which are 
only the effect of fear for our ſelves, or compaſſion towards 
others, when either reaſon or ſome fooliſh aſſociation of 
ideas makes us apprehend danger, and not the effect of any 
thing in the form it ſelf, For we find, that moſt of thoſe 
objects, which excite horror at firſt, when experience, or rea- 
ſon has removed the fear, may become the occaſion of plea- 
ſure ; as in ravenous beaſts, a tempeſtuous ſea, a craggy preci- 
pice, a dark ſhady valley, &c. 
This aſſociation of ideas makes many objects beautiful and 
pleaſant. The beauty of trees, their cool ſhades, and their 
aptneſs to conceal from obſervation, have made groves, and 
woods, the uſual retreat of thoſe who love ſolitude, eſpecially 
the religious, the penſive, the melancholy, and the amorous: 
and do not we find, that we have ſo joined the ideas of thoſe 
diſpoſitions of mind, with thoſe external objects, that they 
always occur to us along with them ? and according as the 
habits, or paſſions contracted, or gratified therein give us plea- 
ſure, or pain, remembrance is pleaſurable, or painful. The 
dim light in Gothic buildings has had an aſſociation of 2 
very foreign idea, which Milton expreſſes by his epithet, « 
dim religious light. After the like manner, the caſual con- 
junction of ideas gives us diſguſt where there 15 nothing diſa- 
greeable in the form it ſelf. And this, in effect, is the cauſe 
of moſt of our fantaſtic averſions to the figures of diverſe an: 
mals, &c. Thus ſcrpents of all kinds, and many in ck 
really beautiful enough, are beheld with averſion by many 
people, who have got ſonie accidental ideas aſſociated to them. 
See ASSOCIATION V Ideas. Fu 
DEFTARDAR *, or DEFTERDAR, the treaſurer of tie 
revenues of the Turkiſh empire. See TREASURER: _ 
* The word is compounded, firſt, of NT after, 2 By 4 
name for a book, regiſter, memoir, Se. which Meni 


nives from the Greek Hugbeges the ſkin or parchme, 4 
ciently wrote on. The — word, whereof Donn M 
compounded, is "RT dar, a Turkiſh and ror; _— 
nifying keeping, or holding, 9. 4. book-keeper of the 
received, and expended. 5 : 1 
Meninski calls him Supremus Theſaurarius, high E gels 
and Præſges Cameræ, preſident of the exchequer 2715 
makes him the keeper, and comptroller 0: the books 
ceipts, and payments. _ 11 
The 2 or as Vigenere calls him, Det _ 
has in His charge the rolls, and accounts of the ou : e 
the treaſury; he receives all the grand ſignior's 8 np 
his forces, and furniſhes the expences of all pe 2 
which, his office differs from that of the eee, 1 78 
treaſurer of the ſeraglio or court, as the Deftaraar 


ſtate, at 
Jar, whom he calls Tefterdar, 
Ricaut makes a Deſturdar, Vigenere afſures us, der arc 


Beglerbeglic, or government. 5 

other for Aſia; : 

but two, the one for Europe, and _—_ een genen 55 
m 


ſo give 
diſagreea 


reſides at Conſtantinople, and has u ichonen, 
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i ties, one for Hungary, Tranſylvania, Wala- 
n Bulgaria, Boſnia, Fe. The other for 
4 the Morea, with the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
Each of theſe has under him as many ſub-commiſhoners, or 


chia, 
Greece an 


are Sangiackats in his province ; which ſub- 
— es havg as * clerks as there are Sabaſſi's in 
their Sangiackat, to keep the account of the Timariots in 
their diſtricts. The Deftardar of Aſia has two general depu. 
ties, the one for Anatolia, the other for Syria, Arabia, and 
Egypt; who have likewiſe their ſub-agents, clerks, &c, as 
thoſe of Europe. The 95 
DEGENERATION, the act of failing, or declining from 
2 more perfect, or valuable kind, ſtate, or condition, to 
a leſs. : | a 
It is a great diſpute among naturaliſts, whether or no ani. 
mals, plants, c. be capable of degenerating into other ſpecies? 
the affirmative is urged by many as a ſtrong objection againſt 
the plant being contained in the ſeed, and the doctrine of 
eneration wherein that is ſuppoſed. | 
| vey Licetus, Lib. IV. de Spont. vivent. ort. expreſly con- 
tends, that the forms of animals degenerate into other more 
imperfect ones: thus, ſays he, the ſoul of a calf, after its 
death, degenerates into the ſouls of the worms, bees, &c. 
which ariſe out of its carcaſs ; but the other ſchool-men laugh 
at the notion, 
Others hold, that in the ſame matter there are diverſe forms ; 
and that Degeneration is only the putting off one form, and 
calling forth another latent one: but it is impoſſible, the form 
of a worm, and that of a calf, ſhould be aQually exiſting to- 
gether in the fame piece of matter. See Foxx. 
Others hold, that Degeneration only obtains in vegetables, and 
define it the change of a plant of one kind into that of ano- 
ther viler kind. Thus, ſay they, wheat degenerates into 
darnel; barley into oats; ocimum into ſerpyllum; ſiſym- 
brium into mint; caulis into rapa, &c., | | | 
The plantule, or ſtamen of the future vegetable, they hold to 
exiſt in the ſeed ; fo that to produce ſuch a plexus, or orga- 
niſm, a matter ſo and ſo prepared is required: and add, that 
the matter in the ſoil where the feed is lodged being ſuch as 
is incapable of producing the ſaid plexus, it muſt neceſſarily 
change into another of a. different nature from that of the 
ſeed required, though in ſome reſpects alike, and approach- | 
ing thereto : thus, darnel and wheat, in many reſpects agree; 
ſo alſo ſerpyllum and ocimum, c. They allow, however, 
that there is no Degeneration in the root, but only in the ſeed : 
in as much as the root already ſuppoſes. a perfect organiza- 
tion. 
But our lateſt and beſt naturaliſts maintain ſuch a Degene- 
ration, or tranſmutation, to be a chimera : not but they 
allow, that a plant, by being tranſplanted to an improper ſoil, 
or ſun, may be depraved ; fo as a Dutch roſe of an hundred 
leaves, may only produce another roſe far ſhort thereof in 
number of leaves, colour, ſmell, &c. Such a depravation is 
poflible, and frequently happens; but a ſpecific transformation 
ſeems out of the power of nature; a new form ever ſuppoſing 
a new Generation, which again ſuppoſes a corruption of the 
former kind. See TRANSMUTATION, and SEED. 
DEGLUTITION, in medicine, the act of ſwallowing the 
food. See Foop, | 
Deglutition is performed, in the firſt place, by means of the 
tongue, driving the aliment into the oeſophagus, or gullet ; 
and then, by the contraction of the ſphincter, and the fleſhy 
fibres of the ſame oeſophagus, which leſſening the bore, or 
aperture thereof, protrude the contents downwards into the 
ſtomach. See OxsoPHAGUs, PHARYNx, DIGEsTION, &c. 
Deglutition ſucceeds Maſtication, and is followed by Concoction. 
dee MA$STICAT1ON, and CONCOCTION. 
DEGRADATION, in our law-books called Diſeradation, 
and Depoſition, the act of depriving, or tripping a perſon for 
ever of a dignity, or degree of honour; and taking away 
the title, badge, and privileges thereof. See DEroslT ION. 
The Degradations of a peer, a prieſt, a knight, a gentleman, 
an officer, &c, are performed with diverſe ceremonies. That 
which anciently obtained in degrading a perſon from his nobi- | 
lity, 1s very curious, and deſerves to be rehearſed here, after 
Geliot, and la Colombiere. It was practiſed in the time of 
rancis I. upon captain Fangel, who had cowardly given up 
F ontarabia, whereof he was governor. 
On this occaſion, twenty or thirty cavaliers without blemiſh, 
or reproach, were aſſembled: before whom the gentleman 
was accuſed of treaſon, and breach of faith, by a king at 
arms. Two ſcaffolds were erected, the one for the judges, 
heralds, and purſuivants, and the other for the guilty cava- 
lier, who was armed at all points, and his ſhield placed on 
a ſtake before him, reverſed with the point upwards. On 
er ſide aſſiſted twelve prieſts, in ſurplices, who ſung the 
Igils of the dead. At the cloſe of each pſalm they made a 
pauſe, during which the officers or arms ſtripped the condemned 
of ſome piece of his armour, beginning with the helmet, and 
pr oceeding thus, till he was quite diſarmed: which done, they 
roke his ſhield in three pieces with a hammer. Then the 
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ing at A turned a baſon of hot water on the criminal's | 
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head; and the judges, putting on mourning habits, went to 
the church. This done, the Degraded was drawn from off 
the ſcaffold, with a rope tied under his arm-pits, laid on a 
biere, and covered with mortuary-cloaths ; the prieſt ſinging 
ſome of the prayers for the dead ; and then he was delivered 
to the civil-judge, and the executioner of juſtice, _ 

Take a more domeſtic inſtance: Sir Andrew Harcla, earl 


of Carliſle, being attainted and convicted, of treaſon, 189? 


Edw. IId. coram rege; after judgment was pronounced on 
him, his ſword was broke over his head, and his ſpurs hewn 
off his heels; Sir Anthony Lucy, the judge, faying to him, 
“Andrew, now art thou no knight, but a knave,” By 
Stat. 13 Caroli II. William, lord Monſon, Sir Henry Mild- 
may, and others, were degraded from all titles of honour, 
dignities, and preeminenes, and prohibited to bear, or uſe 
the title of lord, knight, * or gentleman, or any coat 
of arms, for ever atterwards. 

As to eccleſiaſtics, we have an inſtance of Degradation be- 
fore condemnation to death, in the VIIIth century at Con- 
ſtantinople. It is in the perſon of the patriarch Conſtantin, 
whom Conſtantin Copronymus cauſed to be executed. He 
was made to aſcend the Ambo; the patriarch Nicetas ſent 
ſome of his biſhops to ſtrip him of the pallium, and anathe- 
matized him: then they made him go out of the church 
backwards. | | 

But we have a much later inſtance in our own hiſtory; when 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was d:graded by order 
of queen Mary; they dreſſed him in epitcopal rohe made 
only of canvas, put the mitre on his head, and the pzitoral 
ſtaff in his hand: and in this attire ſhewed him to the peo- 
ple. Which done, they ſtripped him again picce by piece. 
At preſent, they do not ſtand ſo much on the ceremony of 
Degradation, in order to the putting a prieſt to death ; by 
reaſon of the delays and difficulties that it would occaſion. 
Pope Boniface pronounced, that fix biſhops were required to 


_ - degrade a prieſt: but the difficulty of aſſembling fo many 


biſhops, rendred the puniſhment frequently impracticable. 


With us, a prieſt, after having been delivered to his ordinary, 


if he cannot purge himſelf of the crime laid at his door ; 
his gown, and other robes are ſtripped over his ears by the 
common hangman, by which he is declared diveſted of his 
orders. 

It is decided, however, that Degradation does not efface the 
prieſtly character. ä DE 

Degradation only ſeems to differ from Depe/ition in a few ig- 
nominious ceremonies, which cuſtoga has added thereto. Ac- 
cordingly, in the buſineſs of Arnoul, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
ſentenced in the council of Orleans, in 991, it was deliberated, 
what form they ſhould follow in the depoſition, whether that 
of the canons, that is, ſimple depoſition ; or that of cuſtom, 
viz, Degradation. And it was declared, that he ſhould ſur- 
render the ring, paſtoral ſtaff, and pallium; but that his 
robes ſhould not be tore off him. | 

In effect, the canons preſcribe no more than a mere reading of 
the ſentence. It is the reſt, therefore, added hereto by cuſtom, 
vz. the ſtripping off the ornaments, and the tearing the pon- 
tifical veſtments, that properly conſtitutes Degradation, 


DEGRADATION, in painting, expreſſes the leſſening, and ren- 


dering dim and confuſed, the appearance of diftant objects in a 
landſcape ; ſo as they ſhall appear there, as they would do to 
an eye placed at that diſtance from them. See PRRSPECTIVE. 


DEGRADED, in heraldry.—A Croſs DEGRADED, is a croſs 


marked, or divided into fteps at each end; diminiſhing 28 
they aſcend towards the middle, or centre: by the French 
called Perronné. See CRoss. | 
EGREE, in geometry, a diviſion of a circle, including a 
three hundred and fixtieth part thereof, See Cixcrs. 

Every circle, great and ſmall, is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
360 parts, called Degrees: the Degree is ſubdivided into 60 
leſſer parts, called minutes: the minute into 60 others, called 
Seconds : the ſecond into 60 Thirds, &c. It follows, that the 
degrees, minutes, Ic. of greater circles, are greater than 
thoſe of leſs. See MINUTE, SECoN p, Sc. 

The ſubdiviſions of Degrees are fractions, whoſe denominators 
proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, a firſt minute is — 
e, à ſecond = 1758, a third = zr, Cc. But theſe 
denominators being troubleſome, their logarithms are ſubſti- 
tuted in common uſe, as indices thereof. See LOGARITHII. 
Thus, a Degree, as being the integer or unite, is denoted by 
o, a firſt minute or prime by 1, a ſecond by 2 or , a third 
by 3 or”, &c. Accordingly 3 Degrees, 25 minutes, 16 
thirds, are wrote, 39. 25, 16%, See SEXAGESIMAL. 

But though the ancient Egyptians, to whom this diviſion is 
uſually aſcribed, did, by means hereof, free aſtronomical cal- 
culations from fractions; ſince ſexageſimal fractions may te 
handled as integers; and were very happy in the choice of 


ſuch a number of Degrees in the circle, as admitted of a 


juſt diviſion by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9. Vet Stevinu 
Oughtred, Wallis, Sc. with good N wiſh the 8 
ſimal fractions ſet aſide, and decimals taken in their room. 
For in decimals there is no occaſion for reducing leſſer fractions 
into greater, or greater into leſſer; which is a tedious article in 
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imals. Stevinus even holds, that this diviſion of the 


circle which he contends for, obtained in the wiſe age, in 
Sæculs Sapienti. Stevin. Comag. Lib. I. Def. 6. See Deci- 


MAL, | | 
The magnitude or quantity of angles is accounted in Degrees. 


Thus, we ſay, an angle of go Degrees ; of 70 Degrees, 50 mi- 


nutes ; of 25 Degrees, 15 minutes, 45 ſeconds. See ANGLE. | 


Such a ftar is mounted fo many Degrees above the horizon, de- 
clines ſo many Degrees from the equator. See ALTITUDE. 
Such a town is ſituate in ſo many Degrees of longitude and 
latitude. See LonciTUDE and LATITUDE. 

A ſign includes 30 Degrees of the ecliptic. See SIGN. 
DeGREE of Latitude, is the ſpace of 365184 Engliſh feet in- 
cluded between two parallels of latitude, See LATITUDE. 
DEGREE of Longitude, is the ſpace between two meridians ; the 

uantity of which is variable according to the latitude. See 
ONGITUDE, 
Theſe expreſſions are borrowed from the ancients, who, were 
acquainted with a very large extent of earth from eaſt to 
weſt, which they accounted the length, and a much leſs from 
north to ſouth, which paſſed with them for the breadth of the 
earth, See EARTRH. | 
The quantity of a DEGREE of a meridian, or other great circle, 
on the ſurface of the earth, is variouſly determined by various 
obſervers: the methods too made uſe of are various. See 
EaRTH.—Ptolemy fixes the Degree at 68 Arabic miles + ac- 
counting 7 f ſtadia to a mile, The Arabs themſelves, who 
made an exact computation of the diameter of the earth, 
by meaſuring the diſtance of two places under the ſame me- 
ridian, in the plains of Seniar, by order of Almamom, only 
make 56 miles. Kepler determining the ſemidiameter of the 
earth by the diſtance of two mountains, makes a Degree 13 
German miles: but his method is far from being accurate. 
onellius ſeeking the diameter of the earth, from the diftance 
of two parallels of the equator, finds the quantity of a Degree 
by one method to be 57064 Paris toiſes, or 342384 feet; 
and by another method, 57057 toifes, or 342342 feet. The 
mean between which two numbers M. Picart found by men- 
ſuration in 1669, from Amiens to Malvoiſin, the moſt ſure, 
and makes the quantity of a Degree 57060 toiſes, or 342360 
feet, which reduced to other meaſures, gives the quantity of 
a Degree of a great circle in 


Evgliſh miles of 50000 feet each =—— 737 
Florentine miles of 3000 braccios —— 63 7. 
Common Frencheleagues of 220 toiſes 25 
Rhinland perches of 12 feet 29556 


However, M. Caſſini, at the command of the king of France, 
in the year 1700, repeated the fame labour, and meaſuring 
the ſpace of 6 Degrees, 18 minutes, from the obſervatory at 
Paris, along the meridian to the city of Colioure in Rouſſillon, 


that the greatneſs of the interval might diminiſh the error, 


found the quantity of a Degree to be 57292 toiſes, or 
343742 Paris feet, amounting to 355184 Engliſh feet. — 
On which footing, the quantity of a minute of a degree 
of a great circle of the earth is 5710 Paris feet, and that of 
a ſecond, 95 feet. 
With which account pretty nearly agrees that of our coun- 
tryman Mr. Norwood, who about the year 1635, meaſured 
the diſtance between London and York, and found it 905751 
Engliſh feet; and finding the difference of latitudes 29, 28, 
determined the quantity of one Degree to be 367 196 Engliſh 
feet, or 57300 Paris toiſes, or 69 Engliſh miles, 288 yards, 
See Newt. Princ. Phil. Nat. Math. prop. 19. p. 378. and Ze. 
Acad. R. Scienc. An. 1700, p. 153. f 5 
The quantity of a Degree of a great circle, with the diſtance of 
any other parallel from the equator being given, the quantity 
of a Degree in that parallel is found by this canon: as the 
whole ſine is to the coſine of the diſtance of the parallel 
from the equator; ſo is the quantity of a Degree of the 
equator to the quantity of a Degree of the parallel. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the latitude of the parallel 51, and ſuppoſe 
a Degree of the equator 69 miles. | 


Log. of whole fine 100000000, 
Coline of 51® 97988718. 
Log. 69“ 18388491. 


Log. required — 16377201. 


The number correſponding to which in the tables is 43 f 
miles, nearly; which being multiplied by 5280, the number 
of feet in a mile, gives the number of Engliſh feet in a De- 
gree in that parallel. —On which foundation (ſuppoſing M. 
Caflini's proportion of 365 184 Engliſh feet, or 69 miles, 
864 feet to I Degree of a great circle) is built the following 
table, exhibiting the quantity of a Degree of longitude in 
cach parallel of latitude, | 


DEGREE, in medicine, denotes a certa! 


DxGREE, in civil and canon law, denotes an interval in cogna- 


DEG 


[Deg.ſRngliſh Stat. Peg. Engliſt Hen * 
0 Miles of | 22 Miles of | 
Lat.] 5280 Feet. | Lat.] 5280 Feet. 
— —— . — 
Equ.| 69 864 7 
1159 8084648 338 
269 641 47 47 994 
3 | 69 363 43 | 46 1375 
4 | 68 5254 49 | 45 2082 

$ | 68 4739 50 | 44 2515 | 
6 | 68 4143 © 51 43 2777 
| 7] 68 3422 52 | 42 306g 
8 | 68 2590 53 | 41 3293 
9 | 68 1648} | 54] 40 3449 
1068 $595] | 55| 39 3540 | 
— — — — 1 — — 
1167 4714 | 56 | 38 3568 
12 | 67 3443 $7 | 37 3533 
13 | 67 2004] | 58] 36 3438 
1467 576 59 | 35 3283 
15 | 66 4260 60 | 34 3072 
16 | 66 2557 61 | 33 2804 
1766 747 6232 2483 
18 | 65 4110 63 | 31 2110 
19,4 65 2088 64 | 30 1686 
20 | 64 5240 65 | 29 1213 
21 | 64 3008 66 | 28 743 
22 | 64 672 | 67 | 27 128 
| 23 | £3 3513 | | 68] 25 480 
24 | 63 972 6g | 24 4150 
25 | 62 3609 70 | 23 3460 
26 62 85] 7122 2722 
27 | 61 3301 72 | 21 1968 
.28 [ 6: 45s 73 | 20 1169 
| 29 | 60 2597 | | 74]19 338 
30 | 59 4738 75 1 77 4756. 
j 31 | 59 1503 76 | 16 3866 
32 | 58 3453] | 77 | 15 2948 
1 33 | 58 29 78 | 14 2006 
34 | 57 1791 | 79 13 1040 
35 | 56 3461 01 12.. . £8 
36 | 55 5040 81 | 10 4327 
JJV 
38 | 54 2648 83| 8 2264 
39 | 53 3961 | | 84| 7 1212 
140 | 52 5187 } [85] 6 147 
41 | 52 1147 86] 4 3454 
42 | 51 2204 87 | 3 3272 
43 | 50 3178 | 88 2 2184 
44 | 49 10% 9 1 1093 
145 48 4884 ww. a 


tion or kinſhip, whereby proximity and remoteneſs of blood 

are computed. | 

Degrees are the intervals whereby it is known what perſons - 

are neareſt to the ſtock or root Or they are the diſtances of 

one perſon from another in the line of conſanguinity or ath- 
nity, reckoned from ſome common parent or anceſtor, See 

Con8ANGUINITY and AFFINITY. 

We ſay, the ſecond Degree, the third Degree; Gregory the 
reat was the firſt who prohibited marriage to the ſeventh 
Yegreez which reſtriction was long obſerved: the ſecond 

council of Lateran, under Innocent III. reſtrained the prohi- 

bition to the fourth Degree incluſive, that is, to couſin ger- 
mans children. See MARRIAGE. ; _ 

In the civil law, the Degrees of kindred or cognation are dif- 

ferently computed from what they are in the canon law,— 

The firſt reckons by the number of perſons iſſued from the 

ſame ſtock ; each perſon ſprung therefrom making one 155 

gree: but with this difference, that in the direct line t p 

order begins with the firſt Degree z and thus the father * 

ſon are in the firſt Degree: but in the collateral hos | - 

is no firſt Degree reckoned ; two brothers being only re ated 
in the ſecond Degree, by reaſon the father, who is the com 


mon ſtock, makes the firſt Degree. NIN 
The go law obſerves the — rule as to the * woe ; 
but in the collateral line, a generation only makes a PS 1 
thus brothers are in the firſt Degree, and couſin 22 * 
the ſecond. Whereas, the civil law puts brothers in te 


: two De- 
cond, and couſins german in the 5 _ 


grees in the civil law only make one 5 is in bach 
f the elementary qualities. See QUALITY. . 
The Degrees uſually allowed are four, anſwering to the num 


. - ts. See ELEMENTS 
ber of the peripatetic Kage W e divided into 


In the ſchool philoſophy, qu ; ; 
eight: the laſt or higheſt Degree of intenſion is called ut = 


DEG 


We ſay, a thing is cold in the ſecond Dzgree, pepper is hot | At Cambridge, matters are nearly on the ſame footing, only 
E , 


in the third Degree. See HEAT and CoLD. 


DET 


the diſcipline is ſome what more ſevere, and the exerciſes more 


a i ö i f to the act of 
Fire is held hot in the eighth Degree, and dry in hs difficult. The commencement which anſwers to the act o 


fourth Degree. See FIRE. 


DEGREE, in chemiſtry, is underſtood of the ſtate or in- 


ſeneſs of the fire or heat. See FIRE. 


Chemiſts diſtinguiſh four Degrees of fire, or heat: The fr/t, 


is two or three coa 


that of four or five coals, or rather ſo much as is 
2 warm a veſſel ſenſibly; yet ſo, as that the hand 


may be held on it a conſiderable time. 


The third Degree, is when there is a fire capable of boiling a 


veſſel of five or ſix pints of water. | | 
The fourth, 15 when there is fire enough for a furnace. : 
Theſe Degrees, however, are all varied according to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of operations, furnaces, veflels, ſub- 
jets, &c. 1 
DEGREES, in muſic, are the little intervals whereof the con- 

cords, or harmonical intervals, are compoſed. See INTER- 
VAL and ConcoRD. 

The muſical Degrees are three; the greater tone, the leſſer 
tone, and ſemi-tone. See Tone and SEMI-Toxk. : 

The primary cauſe of the invention of Degrees, or intervals 
Jeſs than concords, and whereby the concords are divided, and 
as it were graduated, Deſcartes judges to have been this, 

that if the voice were always to proceed by harmonical inter- 

vals, there would be too great a diſproportion or inequality in 
the intenſeneſs thereof, which would weary both finger and 
hearer. A ; 
Thus, ſuppoſing A and B the diſtance of a greater third ; if 
the voice were immediately to aſcend from A to B, then be- 
cauſe B being acuter, ſtrikes the ear with more force than A, 
left that diſproportion ſhould prove uneaſy, another ſound, C, 
is put between them; by which, as by a ſtep or Degree, we 
may aſcend more eaſily, and with leſs unequal force in 
raiſing the voice. | 5 
Hence it appears, ſays that author, that the Degrees are only 
certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the extremes of 
the concords, for moderating their inequality, but which of 
themſelves have not ſweetneſs enough to ſatisfy the ear, and 
are of uſe only with regard to the concords. So that when 
the voice has moved one Dæree, the ear is not yet ſatisfied 


till we come to another, which therefore muſt be concord 


with the firſt ſound, _ | 
The ſubſtance of what is here alledged amounts to this, 
that by a fit diviſion of the concording intervals into leſſer 
ones, the voice will paſs ſmoothly from one note to another ; 
and the hearer be prepared for a more exquiſite reliſh of the 
perfe intervals, whoſe extremes are the proper points in 
which the ear finds the expected reſt and pleaſure. 
Such is the end and office of the Degreesor leſſer intervals. Now 
there are only three, that experience recommends as agreeable ; 
whoſe ratios are 8: 9, called the greater tone; 9 : 10, called 
the leſſer tone; and 15: 16, called the ſemi- tone. By theſe 
alone a ſound can move upwards or downwards ſucceſſively, 
from one extreme of a concord to another, and produce true 
melody : and by means of theſe, ſeveral voices are alſo capa- 
ble of the neceſſary variety in paſſing from concord to concord. 
As to the original of theſe Degrees, they ariſe out of the ſim- 
ple concords, and are equal to their differences. Thus, 8: 9, 
is the difference of a fifth and fourth ; 9: 10, is the difference 
of a leſſer third and fourth, or of a fifth and greater ſixth; 
and 15: 16, the difference of a greater third and fourth, 
or of a fifth and leſſer ſixth. | 
Fr the Uſe of DEGREEs, in the conſtruction of the ſcale of 
muſic. See SCALE and GAMMUT. 
Dok Pk, in univerſities, denotes a quality conferred on the ſtu- 
dents or members thereof, as a teſtimony N profici- 
ency in the arts or faculties; and entituling them to certain 
. precedencies, Cc. See UNIVERSITY, FAcul- 
TY, Ce. 
The Degrees are much the ſame in the ſeveral univerſities: 
but the laws thereof, and the diſcipline or exerciſe previous 
thereto differ. — The Degrees are Batchelor, Maſter and Doctor; 
inſtead of which laſt, in ſome foreign univerſities, they have 
Licentiate, See LICENTIATE. 
In each faculty there are but two Degrees, viz. Batchelor and 
Doctor, which were anciently called Batchelor and Maſter : 
nor do the arts admit of more than two, which ſtill retain the 
denomination of the ancient Degrees, viz. Batchelor and Meafter. 
At Oxford, Degrees of maſter and doctor are only conferred 
once 2 year, viz. on the Monday after the ſeventh of July; 
when a ſolemn act is held for the purpoſe. See Acr. 
The expences of a Degree of doctor in any of the faculties, in 
treats and ſet fees, uſually amount to xoo!. and that of a 
maſter of arts, 20 or 30/.—There proceed yearly about 150 
doctors and maſters. See DocTor and MAs TER. 
The Degree of batchelor is only conferred in Lent; and 
there proceed uſually about 200 yearly, | ; 
To take the Degree of batchelor in arts, four years are re- 
quired, and three more for maſter of arts. See BAT cnt LOR, 


( 


Oxford, is the Monday before the firſt Tueſday in July.— 
The Degrees of batchelor are taken up ia Lent, beginning 
on Aſh-Wedneſday. | 
To the Degree of batchelor of arts, it is required, that the 
perſon have reſided in the univerſity near four years; 
and in his laſt year have kept philoſophy acts, 1. e. have 
defended three queſtions in natural philoſophy, mathe- 
matics or ethics, and anſwered the objections of three ſe- 
veral opponents at two ſeveral times ; as alſo, that he 
have oppoſed three times. After which, being examined 
by the maſters and fellows of the college, he is referred 
to ſeek his Degree in the ſchools, where he is to fit three 
days, and be examined by two maſters of arts appointed 
for the purpoſe, ; 
The Degree of maſter of arts is not given till above three 
years after that of batchelor ; during which time, the can- 
didate is obliged three ſeveral times to maintain two phi- 
loſophical queſtions in the public ſchools, and to anſwer 
the objections raiſed againſt him by a maſter of arts.— 
He muſt alſo keep two acts in the batchelors ſchool, and 
declaim one. Ip 
To paſs batchelor of divinity, the candidate muſt have been 
ſeven years maſter of arts; muſt have oppoſed a batchelor of 
divinity twice; kept one divinity act; and preached beſore 
the univerſity, once in Latin, and once in Engliſh. 
For the DEGREE of doctor. See the article DocToR, 
DEICIDE, De1c1pa, a term only uſed in ſpeaking of the con- 
demnation, and execution of the Saviour of the world, by 
Pontius Pilate, and the Jews; which was an horrible Deicide. 
See CHRIST. 
The Jews, an ingenious author obſerves, were never more 
remote from idolatry than at preſent ; never more inviolably 
| attached to the law of Moſes, than at preſent : whence then 
that load of evils and misfortunes they have for ſo many ages 
groaned under, evils incomparably greater and more laſting 
than all the chaſtiſements wherewith God anciently avenged 


the Deicide they committed in the perſon of Jeſus Chrift ? 
See CRoss. 

DEJECTION, in medicine, properly ſignifies the act of eject- 
ing, or evacuating the excrements, by means of the peri- 
ſtaltic motion of the guts. 

In which ſenſe it comes nearly to the ſignification of Excretion. 
See EXCRETION. | 4 
DEJecT1oN is alſo, and that more ordinarily, applied to the 
excrements themſelves, thus evacuated ; in which ſenſe it is 


MENT. 
Viſcid, glutinous, or as ſome call them, unguinaus Dejections, 
frequent in ſcorbutic diſeaſes, indicate a colliquation of the 
ſolids of the body. See CoLLiQUATION. | 
DEjzcTion, in aſtrology, is applied to the planets, when in 
their detriment, i. e. when they have loſt of their force, or 
influence, by reaſon of their being in oppoſition to ſome 
others, which check, and counter- act them. 
Or, it is uſed when a planet is in a ſign oppoſite to that 
wherein it has its greateſt effect, or influence, which is called 
its exaltatiun. Thus, the ſign Aries being the exaltation of 
the ſun, the fign Libra is its Dejection. See EXALTATION. 
DEIFICATION, in the Pagan theology, the act, or ceremony 
of defying their emperors, i. e. of placing them among the 
Gods, and decreeing divine honours to be rendred them, 
See Gop and CONSECRATION. | 
The Deification is the ſame with Apotheoſis. See APoTHEOs1s, 
DEINCLINERS, or DeincLinine Dzals, are ſuch as both 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, a plane to cut the prime verticle circle at 
an angle of 30 degrees; and the horizontal plane under an 
angle of 24 degrees; the elevation of the pole being 52 de- 


grees 3 a dial drawn on this plane, is called a Deincliner. See 
ECLINER. | | 


DEIPARA, Osoronos. See Mor HER F God. 

DEISM, the doctrine, or belief of thoſe who hold the exiſtence 
of a God, as the whole of their religion. See DEIS Ts. 
DEISTS, a ſect, or claſs of people, known alſo under the de- 
nomination of Free-thinkers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it 
is, not to profeſs any particular form, or ſyſtem of religion; 
but only to acknowledge the exiſtence of a God, without ren- 

dring him any — whrlhip. or ſervice. See RELIG10N, 

The Dei/ts hold, that conſidering the multiplicity of reli- 
gions, the numerous pretences to revelation, and the preca- 
rious arguments generally advanced in proof thereof: the 
beſt and ſureſt way is, to return to the ſimplicity of na- 
ture, and the belief of one God, which is the only truth 

agreed to by all nations. See Gop and REvELATION. 

They complain, that the freedom of thinking, and reaſoning, 
is oppreſſed under the yoke of religion; and that the minds of 


men are ridden, and tyrannized by the neceſlity impoſed on 
| | e eee 


their moſt heinous idolatries ? whence do they ariſe, but from 


of the ſame import with Sto. See STOOL, and ExcRE- 


decline, and incline, or recline at the ſame time. See Diar. - 
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them of believing inconceivable myſteries ; and contend, that 


nothing ſhould be required to be aſſented to, or believed, but 


what their reaſon clearly conceives. See MysSTERY and 
FaiTH. a 

The appellation Deiſt is more particularly given to ſuch as 
are not altogether without religion, but reject all revelation 
as an impoſition, and believe no more than what natu- 
ral light diſcovers to them; as that there is a God, a 
providence, a future ſtate, with rewards and puniſhments 
for the good and the bad ; that God muſt be honoured ; and 
his will, ſo far as we can learn it, performed; but that each 
perſon is to do this after his own manner, and as his own 
conſcience ſuggeſts. 

The number of Deiſts is faid to be daily increaſing : in Eng- 
land, a preat part of the men of ſpeculation, and letters, are 
pretended to incline that way: and the like is obſerved in ſome 
of our neighbour nations, where freedom of ſpeaking, wri- 
ing, and thinking are indulged. 

DEITY, "Godhead; a common appellation given by the poets 
to the heathen Gods and Goddeſſes. See Gop, c. 

DEIVIRILE Xx, a term in the ſchool-theology, ſignifying 
ſomething divine and human at the ſame time. See 
THEANDRIC. | | 

* The word is a compound of Deus, God, and Virilis, of Vir, 
Man. 

DELEGATES, certain perſons delegated, or appointed by 

the king's commiſſion under the great ſeal, to fit upon an ap- 
peal to the king in the court of Chancery, in three caſes: 
1. Upon a ſentence given in any eccleſiaſtical cauſe by the 
archbiſhop, or his official: 2. Upon a ſentence given in an 
eccleſiaſtical cauſe in places exempt. 3. Upon a ſentence 
given in the admiral court in ſuits civil, and marine, by 
order of the civil law. See ECCLESIASTICAL, CouRT, 
c. | | | 

Court of DELEGATES, is the higheſt court for civil affairs 
concerning the church; for the juriſdiction whereof it was 
provided 25 H. 8. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſubjeQ, 
in caſe of defect of juſtice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, to 
appeal to the ſovereign in his court of Chancery ; whence 
a commiſſion is directed under the great ſeal to particular 
perſons therein mentioned, for redreſs of judgment, See 
CHANCERY. | 
From the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court there lies no appeal, but 
to the court of Delegates, and beyond this to no other, ex- 

| cept to the houſe of lords. But the king, of his free-will, 
may grant a commiſſion of review under the great ſeal. The 
citations run all in the king's name. See APPEAL. + 

DELEGATION, a commiſſion extraordinary given a judge 
to take cognizance of, and determine, ſome cauſe which ordi- 
narily did not come before him. See DELEGATES. 

In the civil law, Delegation alſo denotes a fort of ſurrender, 

whereby a perſon ſubſtitutes another debtor in his place, See 
Upian. I. II. ff. de novationibus, & delegationibus. 
Delegation differs from transferring, or tranſlation, in that three 
perſons intervene in a Delegation, viz. the creditor, the debtor, 
and a third, who himſelf is indebted to the debtor, and on 
whom the debtor transfers the obligation he was under to pay 
the creditor, del:gating him, as it were, for that purpoſe, But 
in a ſimple transfer, it is enough the transferrer and the trans- 
ferree be preſent. See TRANSFER. 

DELETERIOUS, (from naz#, naceo, J hurt) a term ſome- 

times uſed among naturaliſts for ſuch things as are of a per- 
nicious, and poiſonous nature. See POISON. 


DELF =, a quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal is dug. 


* From the Saxon word De/fan, to delve, or dig. 


DELF of Coal, denotes coal lying in veins underground, before 
it is dug up. 

DELy, or DELvs of Coals, is alſo a certain quantity dug out 
of a mine or pit. See COAL. | 

Derr, is alſo uſed in heraldry for one of the abatemeats of ho- 
nour ; being a ſquare in the middle of the eſcutcheon. See 
ABATEMENT. 
A Delf tenne is due to him that recedes frem his own chal- 
lenge, or any way departs from his parole, or word. If there 
be two, or more Del in an eſcutcheon, it is then no longer 
an abatement: ſo alſo, if it be of metal, or charged upon; 
it then becomes a charge of perfect bearing. 

DELIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athenians, in 
honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Delius. 
The principal ceremony in this feaſt, was an embaſſy, or ra- 


ther a pilgrimage to Apollo of Delos, performed every five 


years, by a certain number of citizens deputed for that pur- 
poſe, and called Deliaſtæ, nα,jue, or Theori, Oel, g. d. 

the ſeers; and the firſt perſon of the embaſſy, or deputation, 
Architheorus, Aę xib aug. To him were added four more 

of the family of the Cenci, prieſts deſcended from Mercury, 
who reſided all the year at Delos, to aſſiſt in the tem- 
ple. The whole deputation ſet out on five veſſels, carrying 
with them every thing neceſſary for the feaſt, and the 
ſacrifices. „ | 

--. The veſſel that carried the Dehafts, or Theori, was called Anda, 
Delias; the four others were the Par alis, Antigonis, Ptolemazs, 


DEL 


and Ammonis. Though this is a cir : 

diſpute about, | g OY is 2 cifcumitance thery is ſome 

The Deliaſts, who went aboard, were c . 

At their arrival, they immediately offer'd ki — . h laure! 

and after the ſacrifice, a number of young maids da 9 Apollo: 

the altar, a dance called in Greek Tee2r& ; — wen 
various motions, and directions, they repreſented the Y their | 
and windings of a labyrinth, When the Deliafts OP 

Athens, the people went out to meet them, and recei pe; ay 

with all the joy and acclamation imaginable Th. them 

3 _ their crown till their commiſſion wi fully nt 
cated; and then they conſecrated i ere e 

— 4 . his 

The whole time of their going and returni ; | 

ceremonies thereof, was . Delia; . 2 the 

no criminal might be executed, which was a peculia _ 
lege of this feaſt, not allowed to any other, not ey —_ 
of Jupiter, Thus, Plutarch obſerves, it was a da wenk 
crated to Jupiter when Phocion was made to take the = 
he was condemned to; whereas they waited thirt en => 
e oy Socrates, by reaſon of the Delia. 1 
ccording to Thucydides, the Delia were firſt inſti : 
the ſixth year of the Peloponenſian war, after — ted in 
had expiated the iſle of Delos, removed all the tombs _ of i ; 
and ordained, that no body ſhould either be born. or die i . 
but that all their ſick people ſhould be removed into 2 ek 
iſland, called Rhenia. Though the Ionians, and the 4 
bouring iſlanders of Ionia, had long before that time held | 
fort of Delia, that is, feaſts and games, like thoſe which "a 
| Athenians celebrated afterwards, 15 : 
DELIAC, DzL1acus, among the ancients, denoted a poul- 
terer; or a merchant who ſold fowls, fatted capons, 8 
The traders in this way were called Deliaci, by reaſon it was 
the people of the iſle of Delos who firſt bethought themſelves 
thereof. They alſo ſold eggs, as appears from Cicero in his 
academic queſtions, lib. IV.—Pliny lib. X. c. 30. and Colu- 
mella, lib. VIII. c. 8. likewiſe mention the Deliaci. 
DELIACAL Problem, Problema DE L1iacum, a famous pro- 
blem among the ancients, concerning the duplication of the 
cube. See DUPLICATION. | 
DELIBERATIVE, is applied to that kind, or branch of 
rhetoric employ'd in proving a thing; or convincing an aſſem- 
bly thereof, in order to oblige them to put it in execution, 
See GxNus, and RHETORIC. Fa 
The deliberative kind was much in vogue among the Greeks 
and Romans, when the orators harangued the people, 
To have a deliberative voice in an aſſembly, is when a perſon 

has a right to give his advice, and his vote therein, In coun- 
cils, the biſhops have deliberative voices ; thoſe beneath them 
have only conſultative voices. See Voice. 

DELINEATING. See the article Dzs16NinG. 

DELINQUENT, a perſon who has committed ſome fault, 
or offence. - 

It is the buſineſs of a magiſtrate to be ſevere in puniſhing 
Delinquents. 

DELIQUIUM, or DELIQCUIUM animi, a ſwooning, or faint- 
ing away; called alſo Syncope, Lipothymia, Lipopſychia, Echjis, 
and Aſphyxia, See SyNCoPE, LiPOTHYMIA, Cc. 

DzL1iqQuivum, in chymiſtry, is the diflolution or melting of a falt, 
or calx, by ſuſpending it in a moiſt cellar. See D1s$0LUTION. 
Salt of Tartar, or any fixed alcali, in a cellar, or other cool 
moiſt place, and an open veſſel, reſolves, or runs into 2 
kind of water, called by the chymiſts oil of Tartar per De- 
liguium. See TARTAR and OIL. 

DEeL1quivum, is alſo uſed in ſome aut 
means of fire, See DISTILLATION. 

DELIRIUM x, in medicine, a ſymptom frequent in fevers 
cauſed by internal inflammations, wounds, Qc. whereby the 
mind is diſordered to a degree of folly, or even phrenzy. 

* Some derive the word from De, and Lira, which among the 
ancients ſignified a furrow drawn in a right line; whence, deli 


rare, a redo aberrare. , 
Deliriums alſo frequently ariſe from immoderate loſſes 0 
ned; from 


blood, whereby the brain is too much weak 
the ſtings of venomous beaſts; from the ſeed, or ments 
being retained in the womb; from the rotting of a gan 
grened member, c. De. 
A diſorder in the diaphragm commonly produces à 

lirium. | e a 
There are various ſpecies and degrees of Deliriums. — - 
the patient is fierce and outrageous z, in others; —_ M! ie 
eaſy, offering no violence to any body, but only indulging — 
ridiculous diſcourſe ; ſome laugh and ſing; others cry an 


hors for a diſtillation by 


ſullen, &c. See MELANCHOLY, and MANIA. d of 
DELIVERY, Parturition, or child-birth, the br inge e 
a perfect foetus, or child out of its mother's womb ; W 


it be living or dead. See Fokxrus, BIRTH, Se. of 
To a natural delivery, according to the phyſicians, are rer 


itions: Ft th the mother and the chi 
three conditions: Firſt, that bo Foe otber to be dev 1: 


ftrive alike, the one to deliver, an : 
The ſecond, that it come into the world bead hung 
which is its natural poſture: And the third, that it | 9 

and eaſy, without ill accidents. When 
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When the child preſents its feet foremoſt, 


or double, it is no natural Delivery; and the Latins 


children Agripþe, 4- d. ægre parti, See AGRIPPA. 


timate Deliv is that which happens at the juſt term 
y w_ . cock ines month. And an legitimate, 


which comes either ſooner, or later, as in the 8th month. 


Women are delivered at 7, 8, 9, 10, 
- oy may be legitimate in the 14th month. 
K 9 1 hom feb that Deliveries are 
7th month, than in the Sth, i. e, that the 
laved, and more frequently lives, 
than when in the 8th month. 
Monſ. Peyſonnel, a phyſician of Lyons, 
expreſly on the term of Delivery; v c 
reconcile all the apparent contradictions of Hippocrates, wit! 
reſpect thereto. He holds, that the ſhorteſt term of a Ii- 
timate birth, according to Hippocrates, is 182 days, or ſix 
compleat months; and the longeſt 280 days, or nine months 
and 10 days: and the children who come earlier or later 
than thoſe terms, do not live, or are not Igitimate. 
Bartholine has compoſed a book, de infalitis partus Viis, on 
the extraordinary paſſages of the foetus ; where he gives di- 
verſe inſtances of very extraordinary DeFveries. Some have 
been delivered by the mouth; and others by the anus. See 
Salmuth. Of. 94. Cent. 3. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 416. p. 435. 
In the year 1686, at Leckerkerck, 8 or 10 leagues from the 
Hague, the wife of one Chriſtian Claes was delivered of five 
children, The firſt was a boy, who lived two months; 17 
hours afterwards came a ſecond ſon, who was dead; 24 hours 
afterwards a third ſon was born, who lived about two hours; 
in 24 hours more ſhe had a fourth, dead. Laſtly, ſhe died 
in bringing forth the fifth, who died in the birth, 
DELPHINUs, the DoLeHin, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere z whoſe ſtars, according to Ptole- 
my, are 10; according to Tycho as many; and according 


to Mr. Flamſteed 18. The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- 


tudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 


that 


and 11 months, and not 
later. Though there are ſome phyficians who hold, that a 


more happy in the 
child is eaſier 


when it comes in the 7th, 


has a Latin treatiſe 
wherein he undertakes to 
with 


Names and Situations 9 Q Longit. Latitude. 4 Z 
the Stars. f 3 | North. | & 
VVV 
| 8 49 5028 54 38] 6 
Firſt of three in the Tail. 9 44 27 | 29 06 21 3 
Berw, the Tail and the prec. Rho, 10 30 06 | 30 42 06] 6 
That immediat. preced. the Tail. 11 27 04 | 32 10 z7] 5 
North of the follow. in the Tail. 11 oo 18 | 28 51 03 3 
Proven: South in the Rhombus. 12 01 14 | 31 56 52| 3 
South of the follow. in the Tail. 10 54 06] 27 31 40 6 
Betw. the Tail and the hind Rho. 11 54 Os | 30 38 14| 6 
North of preced. in the Rhomb. 13 03 24 | 33 02 580 3 
| 13 02 25 | 31 39 48 7 
10 
South. in the hind Rhombus. 13 48 07 | 31 58 12134 
North. of the following. 15 03 41 | 33 44 32| 3 
11 54 12 | 23 oOo og 5 
Informes following the Dolphin 13 O0 33 | 24 37 30| 6 
(towards Equuleus. 14 28 25 | 29 07 o5| 6 
7 

? 16 07 40 | 28 40 19] 6 

16 31 0529 46 35] 6 

%X 16 15 57 26 48 35] 6 


DELTOIDES, in anatomy, a triangular muſcle of the 
ſhoulder ; thus called from the Greek Delta, a, and «©, 
Form.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 21. fig. 6. n. 10, See 


alſo the article MuscLE. 


It ariſes, exactly oppoſite to the trapezius, from one third 
part of the clavicula, from the acromium, and ſpine of the 
ſcapula, and is inſerted tendinous into the middle ef the os 
humeri, which bone it lifts up directly; and it aſſiſts with 
the ſupra-ſpinatus, and coracobrachialis, in all the actions of 
the humerus, except the depreſſion; it being convenient that 
the arm ſhould be raiſed, and ſuſtained, in order to its 


moving on any fide, 


DELUG E, DiLuyium, in natural hiſtory, a flood, or in- 
undation of water covering the earth, either in whole, or 


in part, See FLooD, and OVERF LOWING. 


We meet with diverſe of theſe Deluges in ancient hiſtory, 
both ſacred and profane: that which happened in Greece, in 
the time of Deucalion, called Diluvium Deucalidoneum, is 
famous. This Deluge only overflowed Theſlaly ; its date 
ear before Chriſt 1529, being the third 
year before the Iſraelites coming out of 


is fixed to the 


the computation of Petavius, 


The Deluge of Ogyges happened 


eucalion, 
before Jeſus 


gypt, according to 
t. Temp. P. I. LI. C. 7. : 
near 300 years before that of 
1020 years before the firſt Olympiad, and 1796 
Chriſt, according to the ſame author, Rat. 


or comes a-croſs, 
call ſuch 


7 


—_ 


15 Cubits above the tops of the higheſt mountains. 


| 


Temp. P. I. L. I. C. 4. P. II. L. II. C. 5. This only ravaged ; 


Attica. 


Theſe two Deluges are frequently mentioned in ancient Greek 


authors, 
poſterior, 
Vor, I. 


under the denomination of Catalchy/mus prior, and 
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Of the like kind were thoſe inundations in the Nether- 
lands, which in 1277 overwhelmed and covered with ſea 
all that part now called the Gulph Dallart in the United 
Netherlands; and in 1421, all that part between Brabant 
and Holland. | 
But the moſt memorable Deluge is that which we particular- 
ly, and by way of eminence, call the Deluge, or the Univer- 
2 Deluge, or Mah s Flad; being a general inundation ſent 
by God, to puniſh the corruption of the then world, by de- 
ſtroying every living thing (Noah, and his family, and what 
was ſhut up with him in the ark, only excepted) from off 
the face of the earth. | 
This flood makes one of the moſt conſiderable events in all 
hiſtory; and one of the greateſt epochas in chronology : its 
hiſtory is given us by Moſes, Gen. C. VI. and VII. Its time 
is fixed by the beſt chronologers to the year from the creation 
1656, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 2293.—From this 
flood, the ſtate of the world is divided into Diluvian, and 
Antediluvian. | | 
The Deluge has been, and remains a mighty ſubject of inquiry 
and diſpute among naturaliſts, critics, &c. The points 
chiefly controverted, may be reduced to three : Firſt, its ex- 
tent, viz. whether it were general, or partial. Secondly, its 
natural cauſe. And thirdly, its effects. 3 
I. The immenſe quantity of water requiſite to furniſh an uni- 
verſal Deluge, has occaſioned ſeveral authors to ſuſpect it only 
partial. An univerſal Deluge, they think, had been unne- 
ceſſary, conſidering the end for which it was brought, viz, 
to extirpate the wicked inhabitants. The world was then 
but new, and the people not very many; the holy ſcriptures 
only making eight generations from Adam to Noah. It was 
but a ſmall part of the earth that could be yet inhabited: 
the country about the Euphrates, which is ſuppoſed to have 
been the ſcene of the firſt antediluvian inhabitants, was ſuf- 
ficient to bear them all. Now Providence, ſay they, which 
ever acts wiſely, and frugally, would never have diſpropor- 
tioned the means to the end ſo far as to overflow the whole 
globe, only to drown a little corner of it. They add, that, 
in the ſcripture language, the whole earth expreſſes no more 
than all the inhabitants, And on this principle advance, 
that an overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris with a 
vehement rain, &c. might anſwer all the phænomena of 
the Deluge. | 
But the Deluge was univerſal. God declared to Noah, Gen. 
VI. 17. that he was reſolved to deſtroy every thing that had 
breath under heaven, or had life on the earth, by a flood of 
waters, Such was the menace : ſee the execution. The wa- 
ters, Moſes aſſures us, covered the whole earth, buried all 
the mountains, and were no leſs than 15 cubits above the 
higheſt of them : every thing periſhed therein, birds, beaſts, 
men, and all that had life, excepting Noah, and thoſe with 
him in the ark, Gen. VII. 19. Can an univerſal Deluge be 
more clearly expreſſed? If the Deluge had only been partial, 
there had been no neceſſity to ſpend 100 years in the building 
of an ark, and ſhutting up all the forts of animals therein, in 


order to re- ſtock the world; they had been eaſily and readily 


brought from thoſe parts of the world not overflowed, into 
thoſe that were. At leaſt, all the birds would never have 
been deſtroyed, as Moſes ſays they were, fo long as they had 
wings to bear them to thoſe parts where the flood did not 
reach. If the waters had only overflowed the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, they could not be fifteen cubits 
above the higheſt mountains; there was no riſing to that 
height, but they muſt ſpread themſelves, by the laws of gra- 
vity, over the reſt of the earth: unleſs, perhaps, they had 
been retained there by a miracle; and in that caſe, Moſes, 
no doubt, would have related the miracle, as he did that of 
the waters of the Red-Sea, and the river Jordan, which were 
ſuſtained in a heap, to give paſſage to the Iſraelites, Exod. 
XIV. 22. and Joſh. III. 16. Add, that in regions far remote 
from the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. in Italy, France, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, England, &c. there ate frequently found 
in places many ſcores of leagues from any ſea, and even in 
the tops of high mountains, whole trees ſunk deep under 
ground, as alſo teeth, and bones of animals, fiſhes entire, 
ſea-ſhells, ears of corn, &c. petrified ; which, the beſt natu- 
ralliſts are agreed, could never have come there but by the 
Deluge. See FossIL. 

II. The Deluge allowed univerſal, the philoſophers are ſolli- 
citous to find water to effect it. | 

Moſes brings it from two funds: The fountains of the greet 
deep were broken up; and the windows of heaven were opened. 
Dr. Burnet, in his Telluris Theoria Sacra, ſhews, that all the 
waters in the ocean were not near enough to cover the earth 
Accor- 
ding to his computation, no leſs than 8 oceans were requi- 
red. Suppoſing the ſea, therefore, drained quite dry, and 
all the clouds of the atmoſphere diſſolved into rain, we 
ſhould ftill want much the greateſt part of the water of a 
Deluge. | | 
To get clear of this embarras, many of our beſt naturalifts, 
as Steno, Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, &c. adopt des 
Cartes's ſyſtem of the formation of the earth. That philoſo- 


3F pher 
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pher will have the primitive world to have been perfectly 


round and equal, without mountains, or vales; and accounts 


for its formation on mechanical principles, by ſuppoſing it at 
firſt in the condition of a thick turbid fluid, replete with di- 
verſe heterogeneous matters, which ſubſiding by flow degrees, 


formed themſelves into different concentric ſtrata, or beds, by 


the laws of gravity : and thus, at length, left a dry, ſolid earth. 
Dr. Burnet improves on this theory : he ſuppoſes the primi- 
tive earth to have been no more than an orbicular cruſt, in- 
veſting the face of the abyſs, or deep, which grew chinky, 
clave, burſt, and fell down into the water, and ſo drowned 
its inhabitants. See ABYss, 


The ſame theoriſt adds, that by this cataſtrophe, the globe of 


earth was not only ſhook, and broke in a thouſand places, 
but the violence of the ſhock it then underwent ſhifted its 
ſituation ; ſo that the earth, which before was placed directly 
under the Zodiac, became thenceforth oblique to the ſame. 
W hence aroſe the difference of ſeaſons, which the antedilu- 
vian earth was not expoſed to. See ECLIPTIC. 


But how all this conſiſts with the ſacred text above cited, 


which expreſly mentions mountains as the ſtandard of the 
height of the water ; or, with that other paſſage, Gen. VIIL 
22. where God, promiſing not to bring any more Deluges, 
but that every thing ſhould be reſtored on its ancient footing, 
ſays, that ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer 
and winter, and day and night fhall ceaſe no more; we do 
not ſee. 


Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient fund of water in the | 


abyfs, or ſea, are only concerned for an expedient to bring it 
forth: accordingly, ſome have recourſe to a ſhifting of the 
earth's centre, which, drawing after it the water out of its 


channel, overwhelmed the ſeveral parts of the earth fuc- | 


ceſſively. 


The inquiſitive Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of the | 
Earth, has a very ingenious hypotheſis, perfectly new. He 
ſhews, from ſeveral remarkable co-incidences, that a comet | 
deſcending in the plane of the ecliptic towards its perihelion, | 
paſſed juſt before the earth on the firſt day of the deluge ; the | 


conſequences whereof would be, firſt, that this comet, when it 


came below the moon, would raiſe a prodigious, vaſt and ſtrong | 


tide, both in the ſmall ſeas, which according to his hypotheſis 


were in the antediluvian earth, for he allows no great ocean | 


there, as in ours; and alſo in the abyſs, which was under the 


upper cruſt of the earth. And this tide would rife, and in- | 
creaſe. all the time of the approach of the comet towards the | 
earth; and would be at its greateſt height when the comet | 
was at its leaſt diſtance from it. By the force of which tide, | 


as alſo by the attraction of the comet, he judges, that the 


abyſs muſt put on an elliptic figure, whoſe ſurface being con- 
ſiderably larger than the former ſpherical one; the outward | 
cruſt of the earth, incumbent on the abyſs, muſt accommo- | 
date it ſelf to that figure, which it could not do while it held 
ſolid, and conjoyned together. He concludes, therefore, that 
it muſt of neceſſity be extended, and at laſt broke by the vio- | 


lence of the ſaid tides, and attraction 3 out of which, the in- 


cluded water iſſuing, was a great means of the deluge : this | 
anſwering to what Moſes ſpeaks of the fountains of the great 


deep being broke open. 


Again, the ſame comet, he ſhews, in its deſcent towards the | 
ſun, paſſed ſo cloſe by the body of the earth, as to involve | 
it in its atmoſphere, and tail, for a conſiderable time; 


and. of conſequence, left a vaſt quantity of its vapours, 


both expanded and condenſed, on its ſurface ; a great part | 


of which being afterwards rarefied by the ſolar heat, would be | 
according to this author, had an external ſea, as well as land, 


drawn up again into the atmoſphere, and afterwards return 


again in violent rains: and this he takes to be what Moſes in- 
timates by the windows of heaven being opened; and particularly | 


by the forty days rain, For as to the following rain, which 


with this made the whole time of raining 150 days; Mr. 
Whiſton attributes it to the earth coming a ſecond time with- | 


in the atmoſphere of the comet, as the comet was on its return 
from the ſun. Laſtly, to remove this vaſt orb of waters 
again, he ſuppoſes a mighty wind to have aroſe, which dried 


up ſome, and forced the reſt into the abyſs again through 


the clefts by which it came up: only a good quantity remain- 


ed in the alveus of the great ocean, now firſt made, and in 


leſſer ſeas, lakes, c. 


To the credit of this theory, it muſt be obſerved, that it was | 


at firſt only propoſed hypothetically : that is, the author only 
ſuppoſed ſuch a comet, merely as it would account well, and 
philoſophically for the phænomena of the deluge : without any 
aſſurance, that there really was any comet ſo near the earth at 
that time ; and the hypotheſis pleaſed even under ſuch circum- 
ſtances: but, upon further conſideration, he has ſince, he thinks, 
proved, that there actually was a comet near the earth at that 
time, vz. the ſame great comet which appeared again in 1688. 
The author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an hypo- 
theſis, but has republiſhed it in a particular tract, entituled, 
The Cauſe of the Deluge demonſtrated. See Cour. 

III. But the great difficulty is yet behind. The orderly 
ſtrata, or layers of the earth, with the exuviæ, or remains 
of fiſhes, as their teeth, bones, ſhells, &c. both marine, and 
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DzMAlx, or DEMESNE, in a I 
to Hottoman, patrimonium domint, t 
called alſo Domain, and by the Civilians, Dominicum. 


fluviatile, found in the bodies even 3 
as thoſe of flints, marbles, c. are 2 — = rata 
who adhere to Des Cartes's ſyſtem, as Steno, eg + k hoſe 
finding of the parts of terreſtrial, and aquatic animals. * * 
of trees, leaves, c. in the beds, or ſtrata of None * | 
direct proof of the primitive fluidity of the earth B ZW 
they are obliged to have recourſe to a ſecond form a r 
ſtrata, much later than the firſt; by reaſon at the ies: Wu 
firſt there was neither plant, nor animal. Steno the Ne 
holds for ſecond formations occaſioned at different ti was 
extraordinary inundations, earthquakes, volcano's We. Mer by 
Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, &c. chuſe rather to mt 
bute a ſecond general formation to the Deluge; witho Ts 
cluding, however, the particular ones of Steno. But hs 7 0 
objection againſt this ſyſtem of fluidity, is mountains; f drag 
whole globe being liquid, whence ſhould ſuch inc 3 
ariſe? Mr. Scheuchzer, rather than part with 8 
which looks ſo promiſing, gives into the opinion of thoſe by 
hold, that after the Deluge, God, to remit the waters Hin 
their ſubterranean reſervoirs, broke, and diſplaced with hy 
own almighty hand, a great number of ftrata that were bo: 
fore horizontal, and raiſed them above the ſurface of the earth; 
whence it is, that the ſtrata in mountains, though concen. 
trical, are never horizontal. See Mou xrAlx, &: W 
Dr. Woodward, taking the ſeveral ftrata for the ſediments f 
a Deluge; and conſidering the circumſtances of thoſe fiſhes 
ſhells, and other exuviz, draws ſeveral inferences, which es 
much illuſtrate the effects of the Deluge. As firſt, that 
theſe marine bodies, and other ſpoils of freſh water "fiſhes 
were born forth of the ſea, by the univerſal Deluge ; and ow 
the return of the water back again, were left behind at land 
Secondly, that while the flood covered the globe, all the 
ſolid matters, as ſtones, metals, minerals, and foſſils, were 
totally diſſolved, and the coheſion of their corpuſcles, de- 
ſtroyed; and that theſe corpuſcles, with thoſe of the leſs 
ſolid bodies, as earth, fleſh of animals, and vegetables, were 
ſuſtained promiſcuouſly in the water, and made one common 
maſs. "Thirdly, that all the maſs thus fuſtained, was at 
length precipitated to the bottom; and that, according to the 
laws of gravity, the heavieſt ſettling firſt, and the reſt in or- 
der. And that the matters thus ſubſiding, conſtituted the ſe- 
veral ſtrata of ſtone, earth, coal, &c. Fourthly, That theſe 
ſtrata were originally all parallel, even, and regular, and ren- 
dred the ſurface of the earth perſectly ſpherical ; and that the 
whole maſs of water lay upon them, and conſtituted a fluid 
ſphere encompaſſing the globe. Fifthly, that after ſome time, 
by the force of an agent ſeated within the earth, theſe ſtrata 
were broken on all ſides the globe, and their ſituation varied; 
being elevated in ſome places, and depreſſed in others; whence 
mountains, valleys, grotto's, &c. with the channel of the ſea, 
iſlands, &c, In one word, the whole terraqueous globe was 
put, by this diſruption, and diſlocation of the ſtrata, into the 
condition we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the di- 
ruption of the ſtrata, and the depreſſion of ſome, and eleva- 
tion of other parts, which happened towards the end of the 
Deluge; the maſs of water fell back again into the depreſſec, 
and loweſt parts of the earth, into lakes, and other cavities, 
and the channel of the ocean; and through the fiſſures, 
whereby this communicates with the abyſs, which it filled till 
it came to an equilibrium with the ocean. Nat. Hiſt. of Earth. 
P. I. and II. See FossiLE, STRATA, &c. 
But of all the ſyſtems yet advanced, there ſeems none better 
calculated to ſolve the phænomena of thoſe petrified exuviæ, 
than that of Mr. de la Pryme. The antediluvian world, 


with mountains, - rivers, &c. and the Deluge was effected 
by breaking the ſubterraneous caverns, and pillars thereof, 
with dreadful earthquakes, and cauſing the ſame to be for the 
moſt part, if not wholly, abſorbed and ſwallowed up, and co- 
vered by the ſeas that we now have. Laſtly, this earth of ours 
aroſe out of the bottom of the antediluvian fea ; and in its 
room, juſt as many iſlands are ſwallowed down, and others 
thruſt up in their ſtead. See EARTH and ISLAND. | 
From this ſyſtem, which is very agreeable to {cripture, oy 

reat difficulties that clog all the other ſyſtems, ſeem 4 8 J 
Lived It is no longer a wonder, that ſhells, and ſnell-fih, 


and the bones of fiſhes, and four-footed creatures, with 
fruits, c. ſhould be found in beds, and quarrie 
tains, and valleys, and the very bowels of the eart 


85 in moun- 
h: for here 


they bred in the antediluvian fea ; thither they were _ 
with the hills and mountains, in the time of the Deluge 3 


they fell into, were abſorbed, and buried in chaſms, and 1 


and clefts, that would neceſſarily happen in the extruſion 0 


o 
the earth. Phil. Tranſact. Ne. 266. daher ſenſe, denote th 
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he, and his anceſtors have _ time to time kep 
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a | es thoſe lands to be Demain, which a -'There are alſo two ſizes of Demi-Cannm above this, which are 
SP a —_— of himſelf ; and thoſe to be Faun, ſomething larger: as, the ordinary Demi-Camen, which is 6 4 
hich he holdeth of a ſuperior lord. See FeuD. inches 7 bore, 12 foot long, weighs 5600 pound z its charge "ul 
Ir England, no common perſon has any Demain, ſimply un- of poder 17 pound 8 ounces, carries a ſhot 6 inches and 4 | 
ye . for all depends either mediately, or immediately on half diameter, and whoſe weight is 32 pound: this piece 
the crown. When a man, therefore, in pleading, would ſig- ſhoots blank 162 paces, "1". 3 
nify his land to be his own, he ſaith, that he is, or was ſeized Demi-Cannon of the largeſt ſize, is 6 inches boxe, 12 foot 
thereof in his Demmin, as of fee; whereby he means, that long, booo pound weight; its charge is 18 pound of powder, 
although his land be to him and his heirs for ever, yet It is no | and it carries 180 paces. | | 
true Demain, but depends upon a ſuperior lord, and he holdeth | De 111-CULVERING, is a piece of ordnance commonly 4 4 
by ſervice, or Tent, in lieu of ſervice, or by both ſervice inches bore, 10 foot long, 2700 pound weight; its charge 
and rent. See RENT, TENURE and SERVICE. IS 7 pound 4 ounces of powder 5 and it carries a ſhot of 10 
DEMAIN is ſometimes alſo taken, more largely, for lands and pound 11 ounces ; and ſhoots point blank 175 paces. 
tenements, held for liſe, &c. and ſometimes more ſtrictly, for Demi-Culvering of the leaſt ſize, is 4 } inches bore, Io foot 
ſuch only as are generally held in fee. See Fkk. long, 2000 pound weight; it carries a ball of 4 inches dia- 
DEMAIN is ſometimes again uſed for a diſtinction between thoſe meter, its charge is 6 pound 4 ounces of powder, and its level 
lands that the lord of a manour has in his own hands, or in range is 174 paces. ITO 
the hands of his leſſee, demiſed upon a rent, for term of years, Demi-Culvering of the largeſt fort, is 4 inches bore, 10 foot 
or life; and ſuch other lands, pertaining to the ſaid manour, long; its charge of powder is 8 pound and 8 ounces; the ball Is 4 
which belong to the free, or copy-holders; | 4 inches diameter, weighs 12 pound 11 ounces ; and the point 
The reaſon why the copy-hold is accounted Demain, is, blank ſhoot 178 paces. See ORDNANCE, and CULVERING. 
becauſe they, who are tenants to it, are judged in law to have Dxemi-Gop, Sc. See the articles Gop, HERO, &c. 
no other right but at the will of the lord; ſo that it is re- Demi-GoRGE, in fortification, is half the gorge, or entrance 
. puted ſtill, after a fort, to be in the lord's hands: and yet in into the baftion ; not taken directly from angle to angle, 
common ſpeech that is ordinarily called Demain, that is, nei- | where the baſtion joins to the curtin ; but from the angle of 
ther free, nor copy free. the flank to the centre of the baſtion or angle the two 
Drulx, again, is uſed in a more ſpecial ſignification, in oppo- | curtins would make, were they thus protracted to meet in 
ſition to Frank-Fee, | | the baſtion, See GorGE.. ED | 
Thus, thoſe lands, which were in the poſſeffion of Edward the | DEMI-Luxz, alf-Meom, in fortification, an outwork, as 
confeſſor, are called, ancient Demain; and all others are called, EFGHE (Tab. Fortif. fig. 3.) conſiſting of two faces, and 
Frank-fee: and the tenants, who hold any of thoſe formet lands, | two little flanks; frequently built before the angle of a 
are called, tenants in ancient Demain; and the others, tenants in | baſtion, and ſometimes alſo before the curtin, though now 
Franksfee, and alſo, tenants at common law. The reaſon is, much diſuſed. The gorge terminates in a creſcent or half- 
becauſe tenants in ancient Demain cannot be ſued out of the] moon, whence the denomination Demi-Luns. See OuTWORK. 
lord's court. See ANCIENT Demefne. | DzMI-QuaveR, is a note in muſick, two of which are equal 
DEMAND, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a calling for, or re-] to the quaver. See QUAvER, and Nor. 
quiring one's due. | | DEMBE, in law, is applied to an eſtate either in fee-{imple, 
Demanp, in law, has a more ſpecial ſignification, as contra- fee: tail, or for term of life; and fo it is commonly taken in 
diſtinguiſhed from Plarnt : for all civil actions are purſued, | many writs. See Es r ATE, c. i | 
either by Demands or Plaints; according to which the purſuer The king's death is, in law, termed, The Demiſe of the king. 
is called either Demandant or Plaintiff; viz; in real actions, | DEMOCRACY “, a form of government, wherein the ſo- 
Demandant; and in perſonal actions, Plaintiff. See PL AIN TIF. Vereignty, or ſupreme authority, is lodged in the people, who 
Where the party purſuing is called Demandant, the party pur- exerciſe the fame by perſons of their own order, deputed for 
ſued is called Tenant; and where Plaintiff, Defendant, See | that purpoſe. See GovERNMENT. r 
DEFENDANT. | . | | | *The word is formed of the Greek h, people, and xpurer, 
There are two kinds of Demands the one in Deed, de Fucto, to command, gowern. 4 8587 


as in every precipe; the other in Law, de Fure; ſuch is en- The moſt flouriſhing Democracies were thoſe of Rome and 
try in land, diſtreſs for rent, &c, | — I Athens: the modern republics, as Venice, and the United 
If a man releaſe another from all Demands, it is the beſt releaſe | Provinces, are rather Ariſtocracies than Democracies. The 
the releaſee can have, and ſhall redound moſt to his advantage. | government of Baſil, however, is a Democracy; fo are ſome 
A releaſe of facts is more large than of quarrels or actions; of the free cities in Germany. See REPUBLIC, Oc. Bay 
and a releaſe of Demands more large and beneficial than either: | DEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify 
by a releaſe of all Demands to the diſſeiſor, the right of entry | ſomewhat that may be clearly and evidently proved. 
into the land, and all contained therein, is releaſed: and he that | It is demonſtrable, that the fide of a ſquare is incommenſura- 
releaſeth all Demands, excludes himſelf from all actions, en-] ble with the diagonal. The problem of the motion, or reſt 
tries, and ſeizures. But it is no bar to a writ of error to re- | of the earth, is not demonſtrable; by reaſon the ſame appear- 
leaſe an outlawry. I ͤances reſult from either ſuppoſition, See SYS EM. 
DEMAND ANT, Petens, he who is actor, or plaintiff in areal | DEMONSTRATION, in logic, a ſyllogiſm in form, con- 


action; thus called, becauſe he demands lands, &c. See DE- taining a clear and invincible proof of the truth of a propoſi- 
MAND. : 


tion. See PROOF, TRUTH, PROPOSITION, c. | 
DEMARCHUS, in antiquity, the chief of a region, or diſtrict | A Demonſtration is a convincing argument, the two firſt pro- 
in the country of Attica. 8 | poſitions whereof are certain, clear, and evident; whence of 
The Athenians divided their country into certain regions or] neceſſity ariſes an infallible concluſion. See SVLLOGISM. 
cultricts, which they called Ae, i. e. people; and eftabliſhed A Demonſtration uſually conſiſts of three parts: Explication, 
a magiſtrate at the head of each, under the denomination of | Preparation, and Concluſion. 
uud , Demarchos, of nyo, and 22%, rule, government. 'Fhe Explication is the laying down the things ſuppoſed to be 
DEMEMBRE, in heraldry, is when an animal is aiſnem- | given or granted; from which the Demonſtration is to be 
_ bered, i. e. the limbs cut off its body. See DiememBtreD, | made. 


DEMESNE. See DEMAIx. | The Preparation is ſomething to be previouſly done, according 
DEMI, a word of the ſame uſe and effect in the French lan- to the natureof the Demm/tration intended. SeeREPARATION. 
guage, with Semi, in the Latin and Engliſh ; being formed | The Concluſim is a propoſition that concludes the thing to 
Don d1midium ; and uſed in compoſition with other words, to | be demonfrated, fully perſuading, and convincing the mind. 
OY half. ; : EA See CONCLUSION. | 
_ 2 borrowed from the Latins, we uſe Semi; and in The. method of demon/trating things in mathematics, is the 
DO _ the French, we retain their Demi. See DEMI, | fame with that of drawing concluſions from principles in 
: 3 an e in heraldry, ſignifies the half of a thing; as, | logics: In effect, the Demen/trations of mathematicians, are 
_ _ &c. ; no other than ſeries's of enthymemes ; every thing is con- 
* woe 1 8 he calls Croix & demy, a croſs and an cluded by force of ſyllogiſm, only omitting the premiſles, 
Fs" Bo 97 a tha - croſſed in the upper part like the Calvary | which either occur of their own accord, or are recollected by 
ee n 2 ut 5 arm at the lower part. See CRoss. means of quotations. To have the Demonſtratien perfect, the 
* 3 or DEMI-VOLT, in horſemanſhip, is one of the] premiſſes of the ſyllogiſms ſhould be proved by new ſyllogiimis, 
even artificial motions of an horſe; being an air, in which | till at length you arrive at a ſyllogiſm, wherein the premiiles 


his f = : — ? . * * . . — * 
ore-parts are more raiſed than in Terra a Terra: but the] are either definitions, or identic propoſitions. See DEFINITION. 
motion of the horſe's legs is 


the Doonc2hb more quick in the latter than in Indeed it might be demonſtrated, that there cannot be a ge- 
EMI-B _ - 2 e nuine Demonſtration, i. e. ſuch a one as ſhall give full convic- 
Rs Ae, * 8 of fortification, that has only one] tion, unleſs the thoughts be directed therein according to the 
mr-Canx — lank. See BASTION, rules of ſyllogiſm. Clavius, it is known to every body, re- 

re, 5400 8 eee ee _ 6 inches | ſolved the:Demen/tration of the firſt propoſition of Euclid into 
ing a ſhot of 30 or y oot long, and car- | ſyllogiſm: Herlinus, and Daſipodius, demon/?rated the whole 
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eee Js pound weight. See Cannon, and fix firſt books of Euclid, and Heniſchius, all arithmetic, in 
1e hich f noi the ſyllogiftic form. | 
pound nas) op ank 150 paces; its charge of powder 14 | Yet people, and even mathematicians, uſually imagine, that 


mathematical Demen/frations are conducted in a manuer far re- 
| mote 
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DEN 
mote from the laws of ſyllogiſm ; ſo far are they from al- 
lowing, that thoſe derive all their force and conviction from 
theſe. But we have men of the firſt rank on our ſide the 
queſtion, M. Leibnitz, for inſtance, declares that Demon/tra- 
tron to be firm and valid, which is in the form preſcribed 

by logic. And Dr. Wallis confeſſes, that what is propoſed to 
be proved in mathematics, is deduced by means of one or more 
ſyllogiſms. The great Huygens too obſerves, that paralogiſms 
— happen in mathematics, through want of obſerving 
the ſyllogiſtic form. See 8YLLOOGISM. 


Problems conſiſt of three parts: a Propoſition, Reſolution, and 


Demonſtration. 
In the Propoſition is indicated the thing to be done. See PRo- 
POSITION. | 
In the Reſolution, the ſeveral ſteps are orderly rehearſed, where- 
by the thing propoſed is performed. See RESOLUTION. 
Laftly, in the Demonſtration it is ſnewed, that the things enjoined 
by the reſolution being done, that which was required in the 
propoſition is effected. As often, therefore, as a problem is 
to be demonſtrated, it is converted into a theorem; the reſolu- 
tion being the hypotheſis, and the propoſition the theſis: for 
the general tenor of all problems to be demon/trated is this, 
that the thing preſcribed in the reſolution being performed, the 
thing required is done. See PROBLEM. 
The ſchool-men make two kinds of Demonſtration: the one 
1071, or, propter quod; wherein an affect is proved by the next 
cauſe: as when it is proved, that the moon is eclipſed, by rea- 
ſon the earth is then between the ſun and moon. — The . 


effect: as when it is proved, that fire is hot, becauſe it burns; 
or, that plants do not breathe, becauſe they are not animals. 
Affirmative DEMONSTRATION, is that, which proceeding by 
affirmative and evident propoſitions, dependent on each other, 
ends in the thing to be demonſtrated. | 
Apagegical DEMONSTRATION, which does not prove the thing 
directly; but ſhews the impoſſibility and abſurdity which 
ariſes from denying it.—Hence it is alſo called reductio ad im- 
pofſibile, ad abſurdum from amo, from; and «yo, to carry. 
See REDUCTION. 
Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, is that, framed of reaſonings 
drawn from the elements of Euclid, See GEOMETRICAL, 
Mechanical DEMONSTRATION, is that, the reaſonings whereof 
are drawn from the rules of mechanics. See MECHANICAL. 
EMONSTRATION A priori, is that, whereby an effect is proved 
from a cauſe, either a next, or remote one; or a concluſion 
proved by ſomething previous, whether it be a cauſe, or only 
an antecedent. 

DEMoNSTRATI10N A poſteriori, is that, whereby either a cauſe 
is proved from an affect; or a concluſion is proved by ſome- 
thing poſterior, whether it be an effect, or only a conſequent. 

DEM ONSTRATIVE, in rhetoric, one of the genera, or 
kinds of eloquence; being that which obtains in the compoſing 
of panegyrics, invectives, &c, See PANEGYRIC. 

Rhetoric is divided into three kinds ; deliberative, Demon/tra- 
tive, and judiciary, See RHETORIC, and GENvUs. 

DEMoNSTRATIVE, in grammar, is applied to pronouns which 
ſerve to ſhew, point out, or indicate a thing; as, This here, 
That there, Theſe yonder, &c. See PRONOUN. | 

DEMURRAGE, in traffick, an allowance made to the maſter 
of a ſhip, by the merchants, for ſtaying in a port longer than 
the time firſt appointed for his departure. 

DEMURRER, in law, a kind of pauſe, or ſtop, put to the 
proceeding of any action, upon ſome difficult point, which 
muſt be determined by the court, before any further progreſs 
can be had therein. 

In every action, the controverſy is either as to fact, or to law: 
the firſt, decided by the jury; the ſecond, by the judge. 
Now if any thing turn up in the cauſe fo rare and difficult, 
that the judge cannot pronounce upon it ; a Demurrer, or ſtop 
is made, and a time taken, either for the court to conſider 
and agree of it among themſelves; or otherwiſe for the judges, 
to meet in the Exchequer-Chamber, there, after hearing coun- 
Cil on both ſides, to determine what is law. This Demurrer 
is expreſſed in our records by, Moratur in lege. See Mo- 
RATUR, 
In common law, the defendant ſometimes demurreth to the 
plaintiff's count or declaration; and ſometimes the plaintiff 
demurreth to the defendant's plea, by, averring, that it is not 
a ſufficient plea in law, c. 
In chancery, the defendant demurreth to the plaintiff's bill, 
averring it to be defective in ſuch and ſuch a point; and de- 
mandòs the judgment of the court thereupon, whether he ſhall 
be compelled to make any farther or other anſwer thereunto. 
DENARIATUS Terre *, in ancient law-books, as much 


hey 8 or 
land as is worth a penny by the year. See FarDiNG-deal, | DENDROPHORIA *, in antiquity, the carryis arr 


Sibylla Barthelot tenet unam Acram, & 5 Denariatos Terre in 
eodem Tenemento, Du Cang. 

DENARIUS in antiquity, the Roman penny; a ſilver coin 
equivalent to, from ſix to ſeven-pence halt-penny ſterling. 
See Coin, Money, PENNY, Cc. 

The Romans having for a long time uſed braſs money, which 


DENATES, in antiquity, domeſtic gods, more frequently 


DENCHE, DRNcHhED, or ExDEN CHE“, in heraldry, Se 
DENDRITIS, in natural hiſtory, a fort of whitiſh, or aſh- 


and in honour of certain deities. 


DEN 


pound weight, began in the year of Rome . 
and coined firſt the Denarius, which was orb gas fret; 


letter X, becauſe it was worth ten aſſes. and diu 4 : th the 
2 1 oy 2 which were eme — — 
ert ia, marked with theſe jt 
SESTERCE. e e As, and 
The firſt, or conſular Denarius, was worth | 
or imperial. "I he firſt weighed a juſt « <5 ogy after, 
part of an ounce, and was worth about ſeven-pence a 7th 
farthings of our money. The ſecond was only the 8th 3 
an ounce, and worth about ſix- pence half penn me 
M. Tillemont obſerves, that the Denarius was Fele ſuffci 
to keep a perſon handſomely for a day; and upon ed 
ſeems to intimate, that it was equal to twelve F rench | -=_ 
eleven Engliſh pence. But this is to over-rate it Ms 
The impreſſion on the firſt Denarius was on one ſide th 
head of Rome; and on the other a biga or quadri W 
the Denarii were denominated Bigati, and uadrigat; 
terwards the reverſe was a Caſtor and Pollux, and — ae 
victory, driving a chariot with two, or four horſes. See 3 : 
DENARIUs * is allo uſed in our law- books for an En 2 
See PENNY. 5 * 
Denarius Angliæ qui nominatur ſterlin 
ra, 8 32 Wee . 5 in * 8 1 4 
narii ſucient unciam; & 12 unciæ facient libray, 8 tat Za £1 
de Menſuris. See ME asurs, Pounp, &c. ro 
DEnaRivus Dei *, denotes Earne/i-Money ; called AY 
Dei, by the French Deniers * . in * = 
our country Arles. nod 
* [ta quod neuter mercatorum ab illo contracta 50 | 
vel refilire poſtquam Denarius Dei inter rkg ae. 
datus ſuerit & receptus. Charta Eduardi J. rs 


inged 
ga. Where 


_ 3 See PENA T Es. 

ionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Lib. I. ſpeaking of the Dii 

- tells us, «that the hiſtorian 8 — 4 dard ring 
ſtatue, or effigy of the Denates, or Penates, was nothing but 

* a crooked iron, or copper rod, and a trojan veſſel of Potters 
ware: and that this was all Eneas brought from Troy, But 
for himſelf, he aſſures us, he had ſeen a temple at Rome, near 
the forum, where thoſe gods were repreſented litting, under 
the form of two young men, having each of them a dart in 
his hand: he adds, that the inſcription was DENATES 
for that the ancients, before the invention of the letter p, 
uſed a D inſtead thereof: but Dionyſius might be miſtaken : 
for the bottom of the P is frequently fo very ſmall on 
medals, that there is no ſenſible difference between a P 
anda D; which might be the caſe in the inſcription that 
author mentions; for that the ancient inhabitants of Italy had 
no P, is a miſtake ſufficiently refuted by many proper names 
ſtill remaining of. the moſt early ages, e. gr. Capys, Capetus, 
Picus, Pallas. Nor were the Trojans without the ſame, 
witneſs Palinurus, Paris, Priamus, &c. | 


Dancne.. 


coloured ſtone, whereon are ſeen trees, ſhrubs, and other 
ruſtic figures, repreſented in miniature, in blackiſh, or yellowiſh 
figures. See FORMED Stone. 

Some rank the Dendritis in the claſs of ſtone- plants: but 
againſt this it is urged, firſt, that the branches of trees, &. 
repreſented on the Dendritis, are never confounded together, 
nor ſhoot acroſs each other, as thoſe of ſtone-plants are 
uſually found to do. 

Secondly, That the fire ſtrips the Dendritis of all its figures, 
without deſtroying the ſtone, and reducing it to aſhes ; which 
does not hold of any ſtone- plant. 1 
From hence it appears, that the figures of the Dendritis are 
external, and the effect of a colour applied on the ftone not 
artificially, but by nature. Two poliſhed marbles being 2p 
plied on each other with oil between ; upon parung then 
again, the oil running into certain tracks, its impreſſion exi- 
bits divers figures like thoſe on the Dendritis; the ramification 
always beginning on the ſide on which the marbles are begun o 
be ſeparated. So that it appears, the figures of the Denaritis ze 
formed by ſome bituminous liquor inſinuating between the ' 5 
or ſtrata of the ſtones; and accordingly, we actually 925 
that the Dendritis being expoſed to the fire, yields a bituminous 
ſmell. This ſame liquor ouzes out of the ftone it {cl} 
trating through its pores ; it being, in all probability, the colo 
and preſſure of the upper beds, that brings it forth. 7 
In ſome Dendrites, the figures or ſignatures penetrate - 
through ; in others they go but to the middle, and in ot 
not ſo deep. See Foss II. 


1 : fealts 
more trees, in ceremony, through a city, at certain , 


* The word is formed of Sand bor, tree, and csg, bear. 
Bacchus, 


i f 
The Dendrophoria was performed at the ſacrifices 0 K 
Cybele, ws the god Sylvanus. Arnobius, 52 Fe: n # 
mention of that performed in the ſacrifices of t Ron throus 
the gods. It conſiſted in carrying a pine in pee the 


they call As, quaſi As; or Libra and Ponds, becauſe it was a 


i ory of; equal bodies, are as their gravities. If two bodies have the 
— _— o_ 5 1 . Denſity, their n are as their bulks: and hence, 
crowned, in the gravities of bodies of the ſame Denſity, are in the Ratio of 
their bulks. The maſſes of two bodies are in a Ratio com- 
pounded of their Denſities, and bulks ;* conſequently, their 
gravities are in the ſame Ratio: and if their maſſes or gravi- 
tics be equal, their Denſities are reciprocally as their bulks. 1 
The Denſities of any two bodies are in a Ratio compounded cf "i 
ind mention made of a company, | the direct Ratio of their maſſes, and the reciprocal one of 1 


1 h and the their bulks. See Mass. 
= _—_ OT 3 * 1 . Some | The Peripatetics define Deuſity a ſecondary quality, whereby 


the tents: a body is full of it ſelf; its parts cohering without any inter- 7 
pres __— coor pique ar pubs ada military | ftice. 580 that the form of Den/ity conſiſts in the immediate 
peer machines of war, c. Salmaſius, in his notes on the coherence of parts. Hence Porphyry in his predicaments de- F 
life of Caracalla by Spartian, owns this the general opinion of fines a denſe body, that whoſe parts are placed fo near each {8 
all the learned men of his time; but aſſures with his uſual | other, that no other body can come between them; as gold. 4 
modeſty, that they were all miſtaken, and that the Dendro- The efficient cauſe of Den/ity they uſually attribute to cold: | 1 


he city ; which pine 
— 8 Atys, the favouri 
lated himſelf. The branches of this tree they in 
memory of Cybele's doing the ſame; and they covered its 
trunk with wool, by reaſon the goddeſs cover d Atys's breaſt 

ſame. | Es 
The — who performed the office of carrying the tree, 
were called Dendrophori. 
In the Roman hiſtory we 


with thoſe of the feaſts | Scaliger, and ſome others, attribute it to moiſture. Many of | 
4 e xd OY Ou e TO the moderns take the ſmallnefs of the parts of bodies, to con- 


: | 3 5 ronomers | tribute much to their Denſity; as by this means the pores are 
i e e : left the ſmaller : though * added, that the 8 of . nn 
Thus Deneb elecet, ſignifies the bright ſtar in the lion's tail; dies does not only depend on the TN of the 4 * 4 i 

Deneb adigege, that in the ſwan's tail, &c. : alſo on their fewne!(s; ſo far are we from 3 oy 2 Y 725 ul 
DENIER, the French penny; a ſmall copper coin, twelve ſolutely denſe in the ſenſe of the ancients, that gold it 1 , the "nn 
whereof make a ſol, or French ſhilling. See SoL, SH1LLING, | denſe and heavieſt of all natural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton it 


Penny, Coin, Cc. obſerves, contains a great deal more pore, or vacuity, than 


| 
1 
rench Denier is now about the 23d part of the Engliſh ſubſtance. See PoRE, Go LD, Sc. 5 l 
4 0 It i ſubdivided into two mailles, 2d the maille 8 Whenthe preſſures of two liquids are equal, the quantitiesof mat- |. | 
oboles. Anciently, Denier was a general name for all forts of | ter in columns which have equal baſes, do not differ; wherefore my 
moneys in France; as Nummus was for thoſe in Rome. -Thus, the bulks, that is, the heights of the columns are inverſely as the i 
a piece of gold money, was called Denier d Or; filver money, Denſities; whence may be deduced a method of comparingthem | 
Denier d Argent: after the ſame manner as the Romans ſaid, | together, For if in communicating tubes there be differentfluids, | | 
Nummus Aureus, and Nummus Argenteus. See NuMuus. and they remain at reſt, their preſſures are equal z and by mea- * 
There were two kinds of Deniers; the one Tournois, the] ſuring their altitudes the Ratio of their Denſities is found. | i 
other Pariſis; whereof the latter was worth a fourth part | The Den/ities of liquids are alſo compared together by im- | 
merging a ſolid into them; for if a ſolid lighter than the 
Forte Monnoye, and ſometimes Denier d Or, and Denier a Va- liquids to be compared together, be immerſed ſucceſſively | 
tur d'Or. See Money, &c. into different liquids, the immerſed parts will be inverſely as 
DENIZEN, in law, an alien enfranchiſed in England by the | the Denſities of the liquids. —For, becauſe the ſame ſolid is 
king's charter, and donation; and thereby enabled, in many | made uſe of, the portions of the different liquors, which in 
reſpects, to do as the king's native ſubjects do; namely, to pur- | every caſe would fill the ſpace taken up by the immerſed parts, 
chaſe and poſſeſs lands, to hold any office or dignity, &c. are of the ſame weight; therefore the ulks of thoſe portions, 
Denizenſhip is a right inferior to naturalization by parliament: | that is the immerſed parts themſelves, are inverſely as the Den- 
for a ſtranger naturalized may inherit lands by deſcent; which | /ities. See FLuip, Gravity, and SPECIFIC. 
a Denizen cannot. See NATURALIZATION, IDENSsITY of the Air, is a property that has much employed 1 
Add, that, in the charter, whereby a perſon is made a Deni- the later philoſophers, ſince the diſcovery of the Torricellian = 
| 


more than the former, and was called Monnoye Royale, or 
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zen, there is uſually ſome clauſe, or other, which abridges | experiment, and the air- pump. See AIR, RARE FAC TION, 
him of that full benefit, which natural ſubjects enjoy. and CONDENSATION. ; 

When a man is thus enfranchiſed, he is ſaid to be, ad fdem | It is demonſtrated, that in the ſame veſſel, or even in veſſels 
regis angliæ, or, under the king's protection; till ſuch time his] communicating with each other, at the ſame diſtance from 
goods may be ſeized to the king's uſe. See ALIEN. 


DENOMINATION, a name impoſed on any thing, uſually | 


expreſſing ſome quality predominant therein. See Name. 
Hence, as the qualities and forms of things are of two kinds, 
vz. internal, and external; Denommation becomes twofold. 

Internal DENOMINATI1ON, is that founded on the intrinſic 
form ; thus Peter is denominated learned, on account of his 
learning, which is ſomething internal. 

External DENoMINAT1ON, is that founded, or arifing from the 
external form, Thus, a wall is ſaid to be ſeen, and known, 
from the viſion and cognition employed upon it ; and thus 
Peter is denominated, honoured, by reaſon of 1 honour, which 
is not in the perſon honoured, but in him that honours, 

DENOMINATOR, in arithmetic, a term only uſed in 
ſpeaking of fractions, or broken numbers. See FRA c T ION. 
The Denominator of a Fraction is the number or letter below 
the line; ſhewing into how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed 
to be divided by the fraction, 

Thus in the fraction 22, ſeven twelfths, the number 12 is 
the Denominator; and ſhews, that the integer is here divided 
into 12 parts, So in the fraction =, b is the Denominator. 


The Denominator always repreſents an integer. | 


'The number above the line 7, is called the Numerator. See | 


NuMERATOR. 

DexominaToR of @ Ratio, is the quotient ariſing from the di- 
viſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. See RaT1o. 
Thus 6 is the Denominator of the Ratio 30: 5. becauſe 
5) 30 (6. The Denominator is what we otherwiſe call the 
Exponent of the Ratio. See ExponenT. | 

DENSITY, that property, or habitude of bodies, whereby 
they contain ſuch a quantity of matter, under ſuch a bulk. 
Accordingly, a body that contains more matter than another, 
under the ſame bulk, is ſaid to be denſer than the other. 


Denſity ſtands in oppoſition to Rarity. See RARIT Y, and 


ConDEnsaTION. 

Hence, ſince the maſs is proportional tothe gravity, adenſer body 
1s ſpecifically heavier than a rarer; anda ſpecifically heavier isden- 
ſer than a ſpecifically lighter. See W EIGHT, and GRaviTy. 
The Denſities, and bulks of bodies, are the two great points, 


wherein all mechanics, or laws of motion turn: *tis an 


axiom, that bodies of the ſame Denſity contain equal maſſes, 
under equal bulks. If the bulks of two bodies be equal, their 


| Denſities are as their maſſes: conſequently, the Den/ities of 


Ol, I, 


the centre, the air has every where the ſame Denſity.— The | | i 


Denſity of the Air always increaſes in proportion to the com- 
preſſion, or the compreſſing powers. See PRESSURE. 

And hence, the lower air is always denſer than the upper: yet 
the Denſity of the lower air is not proportional to the weight 


of the atmoſphere, by reaſon of heat and cold, which make 


notable alterations as to rarity, and Den/ity. If the air be ren- 
dered denſer, the weight of bodies therein is diminiſhed ; and 
if rarer, increaſed; by reaſon bodies loſe more in heavier 
than in lighter mediums. See SPECIFIC Gravity, 

And hence, if the Denſity of the Air be ſenſibly altered, bodies 
equally heavy in a lighter air, if their ſpecific gravities be con- 
ſiderably different, will have their equilibrium taken away in 
a denſer air, and the ſpecifically heavier will preponderate; 
which 1s the foundation of the manoſcope, an inſtrument for 
meaſuring the alterations in the Den/ity of the Air. See Ma- 
NOSCOPE. 


DENTAL, DEenTALs, is applied to letters, in the pronunci- 


ation whereof the teeth have a principal ſhare. See LETTER. 
Grammarians, and eſpecially the Hebrew ones, diſtinguiſh 
the letters into Dental, Labial, Guttural, Lingual, Palatal, 
&c. See GUT TURAL, c. 


DENTALIS Lapis, or DENTALIUM, is a kind of ſhell, 


which the apothecaries pulverize, and uſe in ſeveral medica- 
ments, as an excellent alcali. 

The genuine Dentalis, deſcribed by M. Tournefort, is of a 
tubular, or conical form, about three inches long ; of a ſhi- 
ning, greeniſh white colour; hollow; light, and divided 
lengthwiſe by parallel lines, running from top to bottom. 
It is about the thickneſs of a feather, and bears ſome reſem- 
blance to a dog's tooth. 

It is very ſcarce; and therefore in lieu of it, they uſually 
ſubſtitute a ſhell of diverſe colours found among the ſand when 
the ſea is withdrawn; but not channeled, or fluted like the 
Dentalis. | 


Dr. Liſter, in the Philgſ. Tranſat. makes mention of two ſpe- 


cles of Dentalia; the firſt commonly enough found about the 
iſland of Guernſey, c. being a long, ſlender, round pipe, a 
little bending, and tapering, and hollow at both ends; whence 
its name Dentalium, or the Dog like-troth,—T he other properly 
called Entalium, longer and thicker than this ec q and 
beſides, ſtreaked with ridges; whence the halen term 


Intaglia. | 
3G DENTED, 
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DEO 


DENTED, indented, toothed, See IxDpEREN TED. 

DENTED Vene, among botaniſts, is applied to ſuch leaves of 
plants as are notched, or jagged about the edge or brim : 
whereof ſome are fine dented ; others large, or deep dented, 
i. e. cut into the leaf. See Lear, 

DenTED heel, Rota DENTATA. See the article WHEEL. 

DENTES, in anatomy, See the article TooTH. 

DENTICLES, or DenT11.s, in architecture, an ornament 
in corniches, bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth; particularly 
affected in the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and of late alſo 
in the Doric. See CORNICH. 

They are cut on a little ſquare member, properly called Den- 
ticulus; and the notches, or ornaments themſelves, Dentils, 
by the Italians Dentelli, and Denticoli, from Dens, tooth, as 
having the appearance of a ſet of teeth.—See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 30. lit. b b. and fig. 28. lit. d d. 

Anciently, Dentils where ſcarce ever uſed but in the Ionic cor- 
nich: yet we find them in the remains of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus ; which is an argument with ſome, that Vitruvius had 
not the direction of that building. — Vitruvius preſcribes the 
breadth of each Dentil, or tooth, to be half its height; and 
the metopa, or interval between each two, he orders to be 3 
of the breadth of the Dentil, L. III. c. 4. See ME TOA. 
The ſame author, c. 2. of his IVth book, obſerves, that the 
Greeks never uſed Dentiles underneath modillions; by reaſon 
modillions repreſent purlins; and Dentils repreſent ends of 
rafters, which can never be placed underneath purlins. See 
MopiLLION. 

The Romans were not ſo ſcrupulous as to this decorum; ex- 
cepting in the pantheon, where there are no Dentils under 
the modillions, neither in- the portico, nor in the inſide of the 
building. | 

DENT F FORMIS Proceſſus, the ſame as Pyrenoides, See 
PyRENOIDEs. 

DENTIFRI CE, in medicine, tat h-horuder; a remedy to rub 
the teeth withal, in order to cleanſe, or faſten them. See 
Toorz. 

There are Dentifrices of diverſe kinds, and forms; ſome in 
form of a powder, compoſed of corals, pumice-ſtone, ſalt, 
alum, egg-ſhells, lobſters, harts-horn, cuttle-bone, tartar vi- 
triolated, &c. Others in form of an electuary, conſiſting of 
the ſame powders, mixed up with honey, 

There are others, prepared with roots boiled with alum, and 
dried in the oven. Others in form of a liquor, drawn by 
diſtillations from drying herbs, and aſtringent medicines, 

The Dutch hold butter the beſt Dentrifice, to keep the teeth 
white and ſound ; and the Spaniards, urine, See BUTTER, &c. 


DENTITION, DenTirT1o, the act of breeding, or cutting 


the teeth. See I oortH, 
The time of Dentition, is uſually from about 7 months old, to 
17. The Inciſores come firſt ; then the Molares ; after them 
the Canini ; laſtly the Dentes Sapientiæ. See TooTH. 
Dentition, Hippocrates obſerves, is uſually preceded with an 
itching of the gums, convulſions, fevers, and looſeneſs ; eſpe- 
cially when the canine-teeth are cut, 
The like ſymptoms Dr, Liſter, on this paſſage of Hippocrates, 
obſerves, happen to birds upon moulting, or caſting their fea- 
thers ; on which occaſion they become mute, and ſullen. See 
MorTinG. 
The germen, or ſeed of the tooth, ſays Dolæus, is a ſlender 
mucous matter, like the white of an egg, contained in the cells, 
or alveoli of the jaw-bone, which grows harder and bigger eve- 
ry day, till it be fit to break through the gum. In this rup- 
ture the poor child is afflicted with terrible ſymptoms, inflam- 
mations of the jaws, gripes, waking, inquietude, terrors, de- 
jections, vomiting, ſalivation, epilepſy, abſceſſes, and frequently 
death, 
There are two terms, or periods of Dentition; the one, when 
the tooth, makes its firſt endeavour to get out of the maxillary 
bone, and wherein the outer, and upper part of the gum uſes 
to be incompaſſed with a whitiſh circle. — The other, when 
the tooth, conſiderably enlarged in bulk, renders the gum tu- 
mid, and ſtrives with all its force to break its way through the 
ſame. The remedies againſt the ſymptoms of Dentition are 
abſorbents, and gentle purgatives. See CHILDREN. 
DENUNCIATION., a ſolemn publication, or promulgation 
of any thing. See PUBLICATION, Oc. 
All veſſels are lawful prize after Denunciation, or proclamation 
of war. See PRIZ E. I 
The deſign of the Denunciation of excommunicated perſons, is, 
that the ſentence may be the more fully executed ; that the per- 
ſons may be known, theentrance into the church refuſed them, 
and that other people may be warned not to have any commu- 
nication with them. See EXCOMMUNICATION, ; 
DEOBSTRUENTS are ſuch medicines as open obſtructions. 
See OBSTRUCTION, and DETERGENT. 
There is ſomething further intimated by deol/iruent, than by 
detergent ; for a medicine may be deobſtruent, that is not in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſg detergent; as, in effect, are molt of thoſe which 
are made of metalline ſubſtances ; ſuch as ſteel and mercury; 
which obtain the appellation Deobſtruents from their acting by 
their natural weight, whereby they jncreaſe the momentum of | 


DEODAND, in our cuſtoms, a thing given, or fork, 


DEOPPILATIVE, a remedy proper to ſoften, reſolve, and 


DEPART), a method of refining, or ſeparating gold from ſil- 


To husband the aqua fortis, and make it ſerve again fora ſe· 


in which, if you ſteep an iron plate ſome hours, 


D E O 


the circulating fluid, and make it Birike aga! | 

outlet with greater force ; becauſe the — — 
cuſſionis of all projectiles, of which kind is a 8 per- 
is as their ſolidities, ſuppoſing their velocities equal. T ka fluid, 
therefore the animal fluids are ſaturated with denſe 2 Prep 
particles; with the greater force they diſtend the — ſolid 
more eaſily break through, where the ſtructure favou * 8 
eſcape; and upon that account are medicines which add 5 their 
qualities in the fluids called Deob/truents, "og 


n A Cale of 
to 2 Violent end, 


it were, to God, for the pacification of his wrath in 
miſadventure, whereby a chriſtan ſoul comes 
without the fault of any reaſonable creature. 
As, if a horſe ſtrike his keeper, and kill him: if a man; 
driving a cart, falls fo as the cart-wheel runs over hi pe 
preſſes him to death: if one be felling a tree, and = li. ang 
ing to the ſtanders by, to look to themſelves, yet a IE 
killed by the fall thereof : in the firſt place the horte; in n. 
ſecond, the cart wheel, cart and horſes ; and in the thi : * 
tree is, Deo dandus, to be given to God, that is, to the Ki x 
to be diſtributed to the poor by his almoner, for Spes ) 
this dreadful event; though effected by unreaſonable 5 
ſenſeleſs and dead creatures, NOTE 

Omnia que movent ad mortem ſunt Deodanda. 

W hat moves to death ; or kills him dead, 

Is Deodand, and forteited. 
This law ſeems to be an imitation of that in Exodus chap 
XXI. If an ox gore a man, or a woman, with his horn, 730 2 
die; the ox ſhall be floned to death, and his fleſh not be 6a; 25 
ſhall his owner be innocent. ” 
Fleta ſays, the Deodand is to be ſold, and the price diſtribute 
to the poor, for the foul of the king, his anceſtors, and all 
faithful people departed this life. | | 


remove obſtructions. See OBSTRUCTION. 
Deoppilatives are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Dash. 
firuents, See DEOBSTRUENT. 


ver by means of aqua fortis. See Gol p. 
There are three ways of refining gold: the firſt by antimony ; 
the ſecond by ſublimate; and the third, which is the mo# 
uſual, by aqua fortis.— The two former, ſee under the article 
REFINING, | 

For the operation of the Depart, they take at the rate of one 
pound of impure gold, and two or three of ſilver; theſe they 
fuſe together in a crucible, and when fuſed, caſt them into 
cold water, where they become divided into grains of the big- 
neſs of peas. Theſe grains taken out, and dried by the fire, 
are put in a departing veſſel, which is a ſtone matraſs, and to the 
metal is added four pounds of aqua fortis. Then taking the 
veſlel, they ſet it on the coals, and in about an hour's ſpace, 
the refining is done.-For upon opening the veſſel, they find no- 
thing therein but the aqua fortis, and the gold reduced into a 
calx, or ſand; the ſilver being all diſſolved, and imbibed by 
the water. fx, 

To raiſe the gold to its due fineneſs, they uſually give it the 
aqua fortis again, and again; uſing for the firſt time half a 
pound ; and for the ſecond a quarter of a pound of the water, 
to eight ounces of metal. If the third water be found good 
and clear, the operation is ended : and the calx of the goid 
being waſhed in repeated water, is melted down again in a 
crucible, firſt by a gentle, and afterwards a vehement fire, to 
be caſt into ingots, or wedges. | 
It muſt be added, that the ſilver, with the impurities of the 
gold, are ſo throughly incorporated with the water, that to 
the eye there does not appear any thing beſide the pure liquid; 
yet is not this filver loſt, To recover it again out of the men- 
ſtruum, they divide their ſtock of aqua fortis into ſeveral 
ſtone veſlels, which they fill up with ſpring water, obſerving 
to put ſeven or eight times as much of this, as that. This done, 
in each veſſel they put a quantity of copper; and leaving the 
whole for twenty four hours, at the end thereof they find the 
ſpirits of the aqua fortis have quitted the ſilver, and are with 
the copper, leaving the former in form of a calx, or incorpo” 
rated aſhes at bottom. This calx being dried, is melted into 
an ingot, with a little ſalt-petre. 


cond operation; they diſtil it in an earthen, or glaſs alembic; 
and when the diſtillation is about a third over, change w_ 
cipient, The water of the firſt recipient, ſerves for the 8 
operation of Departing, and the reſt for the ſubſequent _ 
It the aqua fortis, having quitted the filver, and e, Aare 
with the copper, be then filtrated, it is called, aqua ſecu : 

you W. 
have another Departure: for the menſtruum will let go 0 = 
per, and prey on the iron, leaving the copper in pow - g 
the iron plate. And filtrating this diſſolution, you may ke * 
iron out of it, by laying in it a piece of lapis ere 5 
the iron in that caſe will depart to the bottom, and ; on 
be diflolved. And if you again filtrate this waters 1. 2 
on it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have 3 
the lapis precipitating to the bottom. And laſtly, * 


DEP 


this water, as before, and evaporating part of it, you will 


s of ſalt-petre. | 
DEPARTURE, or DEPARTER, in law, 
lied to a perſon 
een and her being replied to, he waves it, 
ſomething different from his firſt plea. 
Or, it may be applied to a plaintiff, | 
ſhews a new matter from his declaration—So 
a genera 
cial one 


have cryſta 


from the declaration. Coke II. part, fol. 147. 


DEPARTURE in deſpight of the court, is when the tenant, or de- 

ſendant after appearing to the action brought againſt him, and 
a day over in the ſame term; does not appear at the day, 
default. This is a Departure in deſpight of the 


having 
but makes a | 
court, and therefore he ſhall be condemned. See DEFAULT. 


The Departure is always on the part of the tenant, or defen- 
dant; and its entry is, quod prædictus A, licet ſolemniter exactus, 


nom revenit, ſed in contemptum curiæ receſſit. 


DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the eaſting, or weſting of a 


ſhip, with reſpe& to the meridian it departed, or failed from 
See MERIDIAN. 


Or, it is the difference of longitude, either eaſt or weſt, between 
the preſent meridian the ſhip is under, and that where the laſt 


reckoning or obſervation was made. Sce LONGITUDE. 


This Departure any where, but under the equator, muſt be 
accounted according to the number of miles in a degree proper 
See DEGREE and MER- 


to the parallel the ſhip is under. 
CATOR'S-SAILING. 


DEPHLEGMATED, in chemiſtry, an epithet applied to 
ſpirits which are well cleared of water or phlegm. See 


SpIRIT and PHLEGM. 


To effect which, they rectify them, i. e. diſtil them over and 
See DEPHLEGMA TION, 


over, till they be left quite pure. 
 D1isTILLATION, and RECTIFICATION. 
DEPHLEGMATION, in chemiſtry, is the act of purifying, 
or clearing a fluid of its phlegm, or water. See PHLEGM. 
This is performed by diftilling the ſpirit, or other fluid again 
and again; by which means, the ſpirituous part all riſes, and 
leaves the phlegm, or water behind. When the ſpirit is thus 
diſengaged of all its phlegm, or, at leaſt, as much as it can be, 


it is called a dephlegmated ſpirit, See PHLEGM, COHOBA- 
TION, RECTIFICATION, c. 


DEPILATORY “, in medicine, a plaiſter, or medicine, applied 
on any hairy place, in order to bring off the hair. See HAIR. 
* 'The word is formed of the particle de, and pilus, hair. 
Depilatories are principally compoſed of orpiment, which is a 
very cauſtic, and even a dangerous mineral.— For hairs grow - 
ing on the forehead of a young girl, I preſcribed the follow- 
ing Dropax, or depilative liniment. Degori. See DRoP Ax. 
DEPONENT, in the Latin grammar, a term applied to 
verbs which have active ſignifications, but paſſive termina- 
tions, or conjugations, and want one of their participles 
paſſive, See VERB. 
Such is minor, I threaten, which has for participles, mmars, 
minaturus, and minatus, but no mirandus, which ſhould be 
the participle paſſive, See PARTICIPLE. 
They are called Deponents, as having depoſited, or laid afide 
their paſſive ſignification. 
DEPOPULAT ION, the act of waſting, deſtroying, de- 
ſolating, or unpeopling a place. Coke Inſtit. part III. fol. 204. 
Hence depopulatores agrorum, Stat. 4. Hen. IV. 

DEPORTATION, a fort of baniſhment in uſe among the 
Romans, whereby ſome iſland, or other place was allotted a a 
criminal for the place of his abode, with a prohibition from 
ſtirring out of the ſame on pain of death. Sce BANISHMENT. 
Ulpian makes this difference between Deportation, and relega- 
tion, that the former confined the party to one certain place 
for ever; whereas relegation was frequently revoked, and al- 
lowed the exile a little more liberty. See RELEGATION. 
By Deportation a perſon loſt the rights of a Roman citizen, 
See RISILE, a 

DEPOSIT, DerogTum, a thing put to the hands of ano- 
ther to be kept gratis. See DEPOSITARY. 

The civilians divide Depoſitum into ſimple and judiciary, 
udiciary-DEPOSIT, is that whoſe property is conteſted between 
everal perſons, and depoſited in the hands of ſome third per- 
fon, by decree of a judge. See SEQUESTRATION. 

%mple DEPOSIT is either voluntary, or neceſſary. Neceſſary 
is that done in caſe of hoſtility, ſhipwrack, fire, c. 
Inn-holders are reſponſable for the baggage brought to them, 
as being a neceſſary Depoſit. | 

DEPOSITARY, in the French law, a perſon entruſted as 
keeper, or guardian of any thing. See DreosrT. 

Ordinary Depofitaries are not to warrant the thing left with 
them, in caſe it be loft, or ſtolen. They are only to anſwer 
lor a fraud, or breach of faith; not for negligence, But a 
neceſſary Depoſitary, as an inn-keeper, is accountable for a 
theft, or robbery, if there have been any negligence in the 


caſe: and even by the Engliſh law, whether there were any 
negligence or not. 


a term properly 
who firſt pleading one thing in bar of an 
and inſiſts on 


who in his replication 
if a man plead 
| agreement in bar; and in his rejoinder alledge a ſpe- 
it ſhall be adjudged a Departure in pleading. The 
defendant hereupon demurred, becauſe it was a Departure 


DEPOSITION, in law, a teſtimony given in court by a wit - 
neſs upon ogth. See OATH. ba 
In chancery, Depr/ition is a teſtimony ſet down in writing, by 
way of anſwer to the interrogatories exhibited in chancery, 
where ſuch witneſs is called Dep:»nent. See WITNESS. 
DEPOSITION is alſo uſed for the ſequeſtering, or depriving a 
perſon of his dignity and office. See DEPRIVATION. 
Depoſation only dittess from abdication, in that the latter is 
ſuppoſed voluntary, and the act of the dignitary, or officer 
himſelf; and the former of compulſion, being the act of a 
ſuperior power, whole authority extends thereto. Some ſay 
the Depoſition, and ſome the abdication of king James II. 
See ABDICATION. 
The pope pretends to a power of depoſing kings. Gregory VII. 
we are aſſured by Onuphrius Panvinius, and Otho de Friſing- 
hen was the firſt who attempted the Depoſition of kings. 
Depoſition does not differ from deprivation : we fay indiffe- 
rently a depoſed, or deprived biſhop, official, Sc. Sce Dez - 
PRIVATION. | 
Depoſition differs from ſuſpenſion, in that it abſolutely and for- 
ever ſtrips, or diveſts a prieſt, &c. of all dignity, office, Sc. 
whereas ſuſpenſion only exhibits, or reſtrains the exerciſa 
thereof, See SUSPENSION, 
Depoſition only differs from degradation, in that the latter is 
more formal, and attended with a few more circumſtances 
than the former: but in effect and ſubſtance they are the 
ſame; thoſe additional circumſtances being only matter of 
ſhew, firſt ſet on foot out of zeal and indignation, and kept 
up by cuſtom, but not warranted by the Jaws or canons, 
See DEGRADATION. | . 
DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the orator 
invokes the aid or affiſtance of ſome one; or prays for ſome 
great evil or puniſhment to befal him who ſpeaks falſcly; 
either himſelf, or his adverſary. 
DEPRECATORY, or DEPRECATI1VE, in theology, a term 
applied to the manner of performing ſome ceremonies in the 
| form of prayer. See FORM and PRAYER. | 
Among the Greeks, the form of abſolution is deprecatory ; be- 
ing conceived in theſe terms, may God abjolve you whereas in 
the Latin, and even ſome of the reformed churches, it is in 
the declarative form, I ab/clve you. See ABSOLUTION, 
DEPRESSION of Equations. See EuATION. 
DEPRESSION of the Pole.—So many degrees as you fail, or travel 
from the pole towards the equator; ſo many you are ſaid to 
depreſs the pole, becauſe it becomes, reſpectively, ſo much 
lower, or nearer to the horizon, See ELEVATION of the Pole. 
DEPRESSION of the viſible Horizon, denotes its finking or dipping 
below the true horizontal plane; whether cauſed by ſome va- 
riation in the atmoſphere, or by the different height of the 
obſerver's eye above the ſurface of the ſea, See HORIZON, 
REFRAcTION, &c. : 
The eye being one foot above the ſurface of the ſea, the viſi- 
ble horizon, or edge of the fea, will be thereby depreſſed 
one minute, —At the height of 3 feet, the dip will be 2 mi- 
nutes ;—at 7 feet, 3 minutes ;—at 12 feet, 4 minutes ;-—at 18 
feet, 5 minutes; —at 27 feet, 6 minutes. 
DEPRESSOR, in anatomy, a name common to diverſe muſ- 
cles, from their office in lowering, or bringing down the 
parts they are faſtened to, See MusCLE. 
DErRESssOR labii ſuperioris, is a muſcle called alſo canſtrictor 
ale naſi. See COnNSTRICTOR ale naf.. 
DePrEss0R labii inferioris proprius, a muſcle placed between 
the depreſſores labiorum communes, on the part called the chin, 
It appears to be but one muſcle, aſcending with a twofold 
order of fleſhy fibres, and terminating in the lower lip, Its 
office is ſhewn by its name; to let fall the lower lip. See 
Tab. Anat, ( Myzl.) fig. 1. n. 6. 
DEPREss0R labiorum communis, by ſome called depreſſir labii 
ſuperioris, is common to both lips. It ariſes with a broad origin 
from the lower margin of the under jaw, by the ſide of the 
chin, and is inſerted with a narrow tail into each lip near their 
coalition; ſerving to draw them obliquely down. See Tab. 
Anat. (Mol.) fig. 1. n. 7. | 
DEePRESSOR maxille inferioris. See DIGasTRICUs, | 
DEPREss0R oculi, a pair of muſcles ſpringing from each corner 
of the eye, and anſwered by another of like figure and ſtrue- 
ture in the lower eye- lid. Theſe are often conſidered toge- 
ther by anatomiſts as one orbicular muſcle; the fibres inviron- 
ing the eye-lids, and being inferted into thera, not unlike 
the ſphincters of other parts. e 
DEPRIMENS, in anatomy, the fame with Dapreſir. See 
DEPRESsSsOR. 
DEPRIVAT ION, in the canon law, the act of bereaving, 
diveſting, or taking away a ſpiritual promotion, or dignity 
As when a biſhop, vicar, prebend, or the like, is depoted, or 
deprived of his preferment for ſome matter, or fault in tact, 
or in law, See DE POSITION. 
Deprivation is of two kinds; a beneficio, & ab afficio. 
DEPRIVATION à beneficio, is when for ſome great crime, a 
miniſter is wholly, and for ever deprived ot his living, or 
preferment : which differs from ſuſpenſion, in that the latter 


is only temporary, See SUSPENSION, 
Deegi- 
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Dgrzwariox ab officio, is when a miniſter is for ever deprived | 


of his orders: which is the ſame in reality, with what we other- 
wiſe call Depoſition and Degradation ; and is uſually for ſome 
heinous crime deſerving death, and performed by the biſhop 
in a ſolemn manner. See DEGRADATION. 

DEPTH, in geometry, &c. See ALTITUDE, HEIOHT, &c. 

DeyTH of a Squadron, or Battalion, is the number of men in 
a file; which in a ſquadron is three, gand in a battalion ge- 
nerally ſix. See SQUADRON, FILE, c. 

We ſay, the battalion was drawn up ſix deep; the enemies 
horſe were drawn up five deep. ; 

DEPURATION, in pharmacy, the ſame as clarification, or 
purification; viz, the purging a body of all the lees, fæces, 
and other craſs, coarſe and excrementitious parts contained 
therein. Sce CLARIFICATION, PURIFICATION, c. 
Fermentation ſerves to depurate liquors : ſyrups, juices, c. 
are depurated by paſſing them through the manica hippocratis, 
or ſtraining-bag. See FILTER, &c. 

DEPUTATION, a miſſion of certain ſelect perſons out of a com- 
pany, or body, to a prince, or aſſembly, to treat of matters in 
their name; or to proſecute ſome affair therein. See DEPUTY. 
Deputations are more or leſs ſolemn, according to the quality 
of thoſe who ſend them, and the buſineſs they are ſent upon. 
Deputation is not properly applied where a ſingle perſon ſends 
another with ſuch commiſſion ; but only where a body are 
concerned. The parliament deputed the ſpeaker, and fix 
members, to preſent their addreſs to his majeſty. The chapter 
deputed two canons to ſollicit their affair in council. 

DEPUTY, a perſon ſent, or deputed by ſome community, in 
their name, and behalf. See DEPUTATION. 
The ſeveral provinces of the French dominions ſend Deputzes 


to the king every year, to preſent him the Cayer des Etats : | 


there are always three Deputies, one from each order. It is the 
Deputy of the firſt order, that makes the compliment to the king. 
In the cities of Turky, there are always Deputies to treat 
with the grand fignior's officers, as to taxes, and other con- 
cerns.—Theſe Deputies are three or four of the richeſt, and 
moſt conſiderable among the burgers. 

DErurv, is alſo frequently uſed among us, for an office, or 
employ; not a dignity : and ſtands indifferently for a vice, 
or lieutenant, See LiEUTENANT, &c. 

Among the ancients, DEPFUTATUs was applied, firſt, to ar- 
mourers, or workmen employed in the making of armour in 

the forges, c. And ſecondly, to a fort of active people, 
who followed the army, and in engagements were truſted 
to bring off, and take care of the wounded. 

DxyUTATUs, AEIIOTTATOZ, was alſo an inferior officer in 
the church of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to call per- 
ſons of condition the patriarch had a mind to ſpeak withal, 
and to keep off the croud where that prelate walked. 

This Deputy appears to have been a ſort of uſher, or tip-ſtaff; 
but he had likewiſe the care of the ſacred veſtments ; in which 
he approached the office of a ſacriſtan. 

DERELICTS, in the civil-law, are ſuch goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquiſhed by the owner. 

DERELICT is alſo applied to ſuch lands, as the ſea receding 
from, leaves dry, and fit for cultivation. 

DERIVATION, in grammar, the affinity one word has 
with another, by having been originally formed from it. See 
ETYMOLOGY. | 

DERIVATION, in medicine, the act of diverting a humour 
which flows on ſome noble part, and drawing it to ſome other 
neighbouring part, where it is leſs dangerous. See Humous. 
Thus, in defluxions upon the eyes, or teeth, they apply a 
bliſter behind the neck to draw the matter thither : and in a 
quinzy, they preſcribe bleeding in the ranulz, or veins under 
the tongue, to divert the humour from falling on the throat. 
See DEF Luxio, and FLUXION. 

DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which takes its ori- 
gin from another word, called its Primitive. See PRIMITIVE. 
Such is the word Derivative, which takes its origin from the 
primitive Rivus, a rivulet, or channel, out of which leſſer 
ſtreams are drawn; and thus Manhood, Deity, Lawyer, &c. 
are derived from Man, Deus, Law, &c. | 

DERMA*, in anatomy, the cutis, or skin of an animal; 
or the tegument inveſting the whole body immediately under 
the cuticle, or ſcarf- skin. See CuT1s. 

* The word comes from the Greek J eger, to flea, or excoriate. 
The Derma conſiſts of two parts; the corpus reticulare, and pa- 
pillæ pyramidales. See SKIN, RETICULARE, and PAPILLE. 

DERNIER Neſort. See the article REsS0RT. 

Whatever power is committed by the king to any other, the 
Dernier Reſſort is ſtill remaining in himſelf; fo that he may 
ſit in court, and take cognizance of cauſes: except in trea- 
ſons, and other caſes, where he himſelf is a party. 

DEROGATION, an a& contrary to a preceding'one, and 
that annuls, deſtroys, and revokes it, either in whole, or part. 
Dergations, in general terms, are not regarded in judica- 

ture; they muſt be in ſpecific, and in formal terms. 
A new law imports a Deragation of a fermer one: a ſecond 
teſtament is a Derdgation of a firſt, See ABROGATION, 


DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing Deragation. 


By the French law, if a perſon own hi 
: n h i 
certain ſum ; notwithſtanding any a ot indebt 
5 Le = 2 the act is derogatory. 
1S*, or DERvich, a name given to a f. 
among the Turks, who lead a es life, a 
extreme poverty ; though allowed to marry, ; 
The word is originally Perſian, U, fgon;fo: 
or perſon who has nothing: and by 5nd Big ral * beggar, 
particularly the followers of Mevelava, profeſs — ok 1 
els 


any thing; they call both the religious; 
Mevelavites in particular, Fe way eee ral, and the 


The Derviſes, called alſo Meuelavit 
of rhe the chief, or "wa ane Ham tang 
lava, They are now very numerous. Their chief ow. 
tery is that near Coigni in Natolia; where the was * 
his reſidence; and where all the aſſemblies of 15 1 — 
held: the other houſes being all dependent of this: b er 
vilege granted to this monaſtery under Ottoman I. 1 
The Derviſes affect a world of modeſt f 1; 
, patience, humilit 
and charity. They always go bare-legged, and open-b 7 
and frequently burn themſelves with hot iron, to inur 7 
ſelves to patience, They always faſt on Wedneſda 8 1 
nothing on thoſe days till after ſun- ſet. Tueſdays nd Frida 
they hold meetings, at which the ſuperior of the houſ nn 
ſides. One of them plays all the while on a flute rs 
reſt dance, turning their bodies round and round wich = 
greateſt ſwiftneſs imaginable. Long cuſtom to this fo - 
from their youth, has brought them to ſuch a paſs, that k = 
not maze, or diſcompoſe them at all. This practice the * 
ſerve with great ſtrictneſs, in memory of Mevelaya cbel = 
triarch's turning miraculouſly round, for the ſpace of Sur 
days, without any food or refreſhment ; his companion Hamf 
playing all the while on the flute: after which he fell int 
an extaſy, and therein received wonderful revelations for the 
eſtabliſhment of his order. They believe the flute an inſt x 
ment conſecrated by Jacob, and the ſhepherds of the 01 
Teſtament; by reaſon they ſang the praiſes of God thereon 
They profeſs poverty, chaſtity, and obedience; and really 
obſerve them while they remain Derviſes; but if they chuſ 
to go out, and marry, they are always allowed. 
The generality of Derviſes are rank Charletans: ſome app 
themſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, c. to amuſe the — 
ple; others give into ſorcery and magic: but all of them 
contrary to Mahomet's precept, are ſaid to drink vine, 
brandy, and other fuddling liquors, to give them the degree 
of gaity their order requires. | 
Beſide their great faint Mevelava; there are particular ſaints 
honoured in ſome particular monaſteries : as Kederle, greatly 
_ revered in the monaſteries of Egypt, and held by ſome to be 
St. George ; and by others, with more probability, the pro- 
phet Elias. 
The Derviſes are great travellers; and under pretence of 
preaching, and propagating their faith, are continually paſſing 
from one place to another : on which account they haye been 
frequently uſed as ſpies. | 
There are alſo Derviches in Perſia, called in that country 
Abdals, q. d. ſervants of God. They lead a very penurious, 
auſtere life, and preach the Alcoran in the ſtreets, coffee- 
houſes, and wherever they can meet with auditors, The 
Perſian Derviches retail little but fables to the people, and are 
in the laſt contempt among the men of wit, and letters. 
DESART, or DEskRr, a wild, uncultivated, uninhabited 
place or country: as the Deſarts of Lybia, of the Thebaid, &i. 
Geographers uſe the word in the general for all countries little, 
or not at all, inhabited. In ſcripture, we find ſeveral places 
in the Holy Land, or places adjoining thereto, called Dear. 
The Deſart, or wilderneſs, abſolutely fo called, is that part 
of Arabia on the ſouth of the Holy Land, wherein the Iira- 
elites wandred forty years, fiom the time of their evacuating 
Egypt to their entry into the promiſed land. | 
The Deſart of Beerſheba was that part of the Deſart juſt men. 
tioned, which bordered on the Holy Land, running towards 
the Mediterranean. The Deſart of Idumea, is Idumea itſelf, 
a barren, mountainous country. The Deſarts of Betharen, 
Bethſaida, Cadeſh, Damaſcus, Dibon, Engaddi, Edom, Gt 
beon, Horeb, Jazer, Juda, Moab, Pharan, Sin, Sinai, 5h 
Zin, &c. are ſo many dry, unculcivated, and frequent) 
mountainous places, like our downs, &c. where there are eV 
or no habitations or inhabitants; whence the Hebrews al 
them by antiphraſis Y, which properly ſignifies un 
word, or ſpeech, by reaſon there is none heard there. 
DesaRT, in cookery, See the article DESSERT- 1 
DESCAN in muſic, the art of compoſing in ſeveral paſts 
See ComPos1T10N, and Harmony. | le 
Deſcant is three-fold ; viz. Plain, Figurative, and Do 0 
Plain DE sc Ax r, is the ground-work, or foundation of m 
compoſition, and conſiſts altogether in the orderly placing 
many concords: anſwering to ſimple counterpoint. FI 
Figurate, or Florid DEscanT, is that wherein diſcor I 
concerned as well, though not ſo much, as concor al mu- 
may be well termed the ornamental or rhetorical par . x 
ſic; in regard that in this are introduced all the var poind, 


ed in 2 
obtained 


of monks 
nd pr ofeſ⸗ 
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a res, ſyncopes, diverſities of meaſures, and what- 
— 4 2 of adorning the compoſition. 1 
Double DEscAx r, is when the parts are ſo contrived, that t f 
treble may be made the baſs: and on the PR the baſs 
the treble. See Harmony, COUNTERPOINT, Oc. 
DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term relative to Aſcendant, 
and applied to a perſon who is born or iſſued from ſome other 
here referred to. See ASCENDANT. _ 
Adam infected all his Deſcendants with original fin, See OR1- 
GINaL Sin. The Deſcendants from the brothers of the maid 
of Orleans, are confirmed in their exemption from all taxes, 
and impoſts, by a regulation of the year 1634. 
DESCENDING, ſomething that falls, or moves from above, 
downwards, —See DESCENT. : 
There are aſcending and deſcending ſtars; aſcending and deſcend- 
ing degrees. See ASCENDING, &c. _ 3 
There are alſo aſcending and deſcending veins ſpringing out of 
the cava; aſcending and deſcending arteries riſing out of the 
aorta. See Cava, and AORTA. — 
DESCENDING Latitude, is the latitude of a planet in its return 
from the nodes to the equator. See LATITUDE. 
DESCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or oblique. 
Right DESCENSION of @ Star, or Sign, is a point, or arch of 
the equator, which deſcends with the ſtar, or ſign below the 
horizon, in a right ſphere. See Right SPHERE, 2 
Oblique DESCENSION, is a point or arch of the equator, which 
d:ſcends at the ſame time with a ſtar, or ſign below the hori- 
zon, in an oblique ſphere. See Oblique SPHERE. 
Deſcenſims, both right, and oblique, are accounted from the 
firſt point of aries, or the vernal interſection; according to 
the order of the ſigns; that is, from weſt to eaſt. And as 
they are unequal, when it happens that they anſwer to equal 
arches of the ecliptic, as, e. gr. to the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, it follows, that ſometimes a greater part of the equa- 
tor riſes, or deſcends with a ſign, in which caſe the ſign is ſaid 
to aſcend, or deſcend rightly : and ſometimes again a leſs part 
of the equator riſes, or ſets with the ſame ſign; in which 
caſe it is ſaid to aſcend, and deſcend obliquely. See As- 
CENSION. 
Refraction of the DESCENSION, c. See REFRACTION. 
DESCENSIONAL Diference, is the difference between the 
right, and 9bligue Deſcenſion of the ſame ſtar, or point of the 
heavens, &c. See DIFFERENCE. 
DESCENT, or DisctnT, in law, an order, or manner 
wherein lands, and tenements are derived to any man from 
his anceſtors, See INHERITANCE. 
Thus, to make his Deſcent from his anceſtors, is to ſhew how, | 
and by what particular degrees, the land in queſtion came to 
a perſon from his anceſtors. 
Deſcent is either lineal, or collateral. 
Lineal DESCENT, is that conveyed down in a right line from 
the grand-father to the father, and from the father to the ſon, 
from the ſon to the grand-ſon, &c. 
Collateral DESCENT, is that ſpringing out of the ſide of the 
line, or blood; as from a man to his brother, nephew, or 
the like. See COLLATERAL, and DEGREE. 
If one dies ſeiſed of land, wherein another has right to enter, 
and it deſcends to his heir ; ſuch Deſcent ſhall take away the 
other's right of entry, and put him to his action for recovery 
thereof. Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. 

DrscExr, in genealogy and heraldry, the order, or ſucceſſion | 
of Deſcendants in a line, or family, See DESCENDANT. 
We ſay, one Deſcent, two Deſcents, &c. A gentleman is of 
perfect blood, who has four Deſcents of gentility, both by his 
father, and mother's ſide, i. e. whoſe great-grand-father, 
grand-father, and father, on both ſides, were all gentlemen, | 

dee GENTLEMAN, QUARTER, c. 

Dksczvr, is alſo uſed in heraldry, to expreſs the coming 
down of any thing from above. 

Thusa Lyon en Deſcent, is a lion with his head towards one of 
the baſe points, and his heels towards one of the corners of 
the chief; as if he were leaping ftom ſome high place. 
DescEvr, Fall, in mechanics, &c. is the motion, or tendency 
of a body towards the centre of the earth, either directly, or 
obliquely. See CENTRE, and MoT1on. 

It is to be here obſerved, firſt that a body cannot deſcend, 
unleſs it can divide, and ſeparate the medium ; which it can- 
not do, unleſs it be ſpecifically heavier than the medium. 
For ſince bodies cannot penetrate each other, one muſt give 
way before the other can move: and again, though a me- 
dium, e. gr. water be diviſible, yet if it be ſpecifically heavier 
than another, e. gr. wood, it is only ' heavier as it contains 
more particles of matter in the ſame bulk, all which have 
an impulſe downwards; and conſequently in water there is 
2 greater impulſe than in the fame bulk of wood. See SpE- 
CIFIC Gravity. 

Secondly » The deſcending body loſes as much of its weight, as 
* oP bas n of the medium, with the force of its coheſion. 
Thirdly, The lefs the bulk of the deſcending body is, the mo 
of its gravity does it loſe in the * — 4 For though the 


. the ſpecific gravity of the one to the other be | 
L. I. | 


DES 


ſtill the ſame in a greater or leſs bulk, yet the leſs the 
the more the ſurface, in proportion to the maſs; and t. 
more the ſurface, the more the friction or reſiſtance. 
Fnicriob, and RESISTANCE. 

The cauſe of this Deſcent, or tendency downwards, has been 
greatly controverted. There are two oppoſite hypotheſes ad- 
vanced ; the one holding it to proceed from an internal, and 
the other from an external principle. The firſt maintained 
by the Peripatetics, and Epicureans, Newtonians ; and the 
latter by the Carteſians, and Gaſſendiſts. 

The Peripatetics teach, that heavy bodies fall by certain mo- 
tive powers, flowing from their forms towards the centre of 
the earth, as their proper element, or place in the univerſe; 
Theſe powers they call Anpetus's; and will have them to 
have been impreſſed on the ſeveral parts of the earth at the 
creation; being a tendency of the parts to the whole. And 
they ſuppoſe, that it is by means hereof, that the whole is ſtill 
preſerved in its integral ſtate, Adding, that if there were a 
perfe& vacuity in any part of the air round us, a ſtone placed 
therein would not at all fall or tend towards the earth, as be- 
ing no longer a part thereof, nor having the natural Impetus. 
The ancient Epicureans, or Atomiſts, with the modern New- 
tonian philoſophers, hold, that all bodies do riaturally gravi- 
tate, or tend downwards; and that the more ſtrongly, as they 
contain the more matter; conſequently perfectly ſolid bodies, 


| ſuch as they ſuppoſe atoms or primitive corpuſcles to be, the 


moſt of all. See Aro and GRAVIT v. | 

The Carteſians aſcribe the cauſe of the Deſcent of bodies to 
a circular motion of the æther, which they feign for this 
very purpoſe. According to them, all circular motion is un- 
natural; and therefore is continually endeavouring to recede 
from its centre, and to change into a rectilinear motion; con- 
ſequently ſuch as have the moſt motion, recede the moſt, 
and in receding depreſs, or thruſt down ſuch as have leſs mo- 
tion, And thus the air being moved with the moſt vehe- 
ment velocity, recedes more than ſolid bodies, and by that 
means drives them towards the centre. 

The Gaſſendiſts account for the Deſcent of heavy bodies, by 
ſuppoſing certain magnetic rays proceeding out of the earth, 
and conſiſting of contiguous particles, which by their conti- 
nual emiſſion retain the rigidity of rods, or ſtretched cords. 
Theſe rays being diffuſed every way from the earth, as a 
centre, ſtrike, or impinge on what ſolid bodies they meet 
withal in their progreſs, and penetrate the ſame, ſome directly, 
and others obliquely, and refractedly, after the manner of 
rays of light. Theſe rays, ſay they, are a kind of arms; 
and the deflections, and curvatures of their extremes, as it 
were fingers, or hooks, which pull, or draw bodies from a- 
bove towards the earth. And they add, that theſe rays be- 
ing the more rare, as they are more remote from the centre 3 
their effect is the more feeble; and the Deſcent of bodies is 
the more ſlow, in proportion as they are higher. 


Laws of the DESCENT of Bodies.—I. Heavy bodies in an unre- 


ſiſting medium fall with an uniformly accelerated motion. 
See the Laws of uniformly accelerated Metion under the articles 
ACCELERATION, and MoT1on. 

Hence, 1, The ſpaces deſcended are in the duplicate ratio of 
the times, and velocities; and increaſe according to the un- 


even numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Cc. 2. The times, and velo- 


Cities, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 3. The velo- 
cities of deſcending bodies, are proportionate to the times from 
the beginning of their falls. 4. The ſpaces deſcribed by 2 
falling body, are as the ſquares of the times from the begin- 
ning of the fall. | 

A body ſpecifically heavier deſcends in a fluid medium ſpecifi- 
cally lighter, (e. gr. the air,) with a force equal to the exceſs 
of the weight of the body above an unequal bulk of the me- 
dium. For a body only deſcends in a medium with the force 
remaining, after a part has been ſpent in overcoming the re- 
ſiſtance of the medium. And this reſiſtance is equal to the 
weight of an equal bulk of the medium : conſequently the 
body only falls with the exceſs of its weight above that of an 
equal bulk of the medium. | 

Hence, the power that ſuſtains a body in a ſpecifically lighter 
medium, is equal. to the exceſs of the abſolute weight of 
the body above an equal bulk of the medium. Thus 47 5 
pound of copper in water loſe 5 + of their weight.—A power, 
therefore, of 42 pounds is able to ſuſtain them. © 


In ſuppoſing heavy bodies to deſcend in an unreſiſting medium, 


we conceive them free of all external impediments, from what 


Cauſe ſoever. 80 that we even ſet aſide that oblique impulſe 
given to bodies while in falling, by the rotation of the earth, 
though this produce no ſenſible irregularity in a little diſtance. 
Galileo, who firſt diſcovered the Law of the Deſcent of heavy 
bodies by reaſoning, afterwards confirmed the lame by expe- 
riments ; the reſult of which, repeated an hundred times over, 
was, that the Deſcent was as the ſquare of the times. 
Grimaldi and Riccioli made experiments to the ſame effect, 
though in a different manner, by letting fall a number of 
balls, weighing eight ounces a piece, from the tops of ſeveral 
towers, and meaſuring the times of falling by a pendulum. 
Theſe experiments are exhibited in the following table. 
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Vibrations of Space at the 4 
* the Pendu- Time. End of the op corny angy 
lum. Time. n ON 
2 ff Rom. Foot. | Rom. Foot. 
et ©) 50 10 10 
10 1 40 40 30 
15 2 30 9o 50 
20 3 20 160 70 
2 4 12 250 9 
1 O | 15 . 
12 12 2 60 45 
18 3 0 135 75 
| 24 4 0 240 105 
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Since then the experiments of Riccioli, made in ſuch conſi- 
derable diſtances, agree ſo well to the theory, it is ſcarce 
worth taking notice of what is urged to the contrary by De- 
chales, in his Mund. Math. who writes, that he had found by 
experiment, that heavy bodies in half a ſecond of time, deſcend 
41 feet; in two 16; in three 36; in four 60; in five 90; in 
ſix 123. It is ſufficient, that he deduces the irregularity from 


the college, courts N 
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A Deſcription is an enumeration of diverſe at 
moſt of which are only accidental: as — note "ng, 
IS de. 


' ſcribed by his deeds, his ſayings, his writings, hi 
"A Deſcription, as to its outward apptranes, — D 6 
e 


nition; and is even convertible with the thi s 1 
does not explain it. For inſtead of brings ry 3 but 
eſfential to the thing deſcribed, it only brings 4 9: things 
accidents belonging thereto. E. gr. Peter is the 3 of 
man who lives on the green, wears black cloaths, fr ing 
N. » &c. where it is evident . 4m 
not give any explication of Peter, as not bringing th we do 
are in Peter, but only circumſtances or things ions, that 
tall, young, living, wearing, frequenting, courtin 5, 
Deſcription, therefore, is no proper anſwer to the ©" Way 
quid oft, what is he ? but to that, quis of, who b f.. ellon, 
Deſcriptions, in effect, are principally uſed for fin al 
individuals: for things of the ſame ſpecies do - Jig: or 
eſſence, but only as to hic, and ille, which difference ae 
nothing very notable, or diſtinguiſhable. But individu 
the ſame kind, differ much in accidents; e. gr, Geor wh ual of 
and William a citizen; Charles is a male, and e 
male; Henry is wiſe, and John a blockhead, & Th a fe- 
Deſcription is an accumulation of accidents, whereb hy : 
are notably diſtinguiſhed from each other, though they Fa 


the reſiſtance of the air, which we ſuppoſe out of the queſtion. 


II. If an heavy body deſcend in an unreſiſting medium through 
an interval not over-large, the ſpace it deſcribes is ſubduple 


of that which it would deſcribe in the ſame time with the 
velocity acquired at the end of the fall. | 
III. The time wherein a body falls from a given height being 
given, to determine the ſpaces it fell in the ſeveral parts of 
that time: 
Suppoſe the given altitude Sa, the time =t, 
fell in 1 part of time x: then 
I:x=t":2 
8 
—=a:t* 
Therefore the ſpace paſſed over in the ſecond part of time is 
a:t*; conſequently, that paſſed over in the ſecond time 
—=3*: t*; that in the third =5* : t*, Cc. 


E. gr. In the experiments of Riccioli above delivered ; the 
ball fell 240 feet in four ſeconds, Therefore the ſpace fallen | The ancient church excommunicated Deferters, as havin 
violated their oath. | a 


the firſt ſecond was 2240 : 16=15, The ſpace in the 
ſecond was =15 . 3245. That in the third =15, 5=75. |[DESHABILLE®, a French term, naturalized of late, It 
properly ſignifies a night-gown, and other neceſſaries, made 


And that in the fourth 15. 7=105. 
uſe of in dreſſing, or undreſſing. Mr. is not to be 


IV. The time wherein a body falls a given ſpace being 
given; to determine the time wherein it will fall any other | ſpoke withal; he is yet in his Dęſhabille, i. e. undrefled, or 


given ſpace in the ſame medium : | in his night-gown, 
Since the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the times: to the ſpace *The word is a compound of the privative de, and ;}atilly, 


og at all in eſſence. See ACCIDENT, Mops, Ap Juncr, 
Some authors call a Deſcription a Duaſi-Definitinn « ; 
a thing diviſible, moveable, . Ger vic 
wants of a definition in this, that inſtead of the form or eſſen : 
of a thing, it gives one or more properties ariſing Foe the 
form or eſſence. See DEFINIT1on, EsskNCRE, Foxy 65 
and the ſpace it DEscRIT TION, in geometry. — To deſcribe a circle, ellipſis, : 
| rabola, &c. is to conſtruc, or form thoſe figures, with -# wh 
compaſſes, &c. See CONSTRUCTION, and Ficuzs 85 
|DESERTER, in war, a ſoldier on the muſter-rol who 
quits the ſervice wuhout leave; or liſts himſelf under anothe 
officer, into a different regiment. 
The puniſhment of Deſertion is death.—All ſoldiers found 
half a league from a garriſon, or army, going towards an 
enemy's country, or quarter, without a paſs, are deemed, 


and treated as Deſerters. 


py which the body falls in the given time, the ſpace in the to dreſs one's ſelf. 
queſtion, and the ſquare of the given time, find a fourth | DESH ACHE, in heraldry, is when a beaſt has its limbs, ſepa- 
rated from the body, ſo as they {till remain on the eſcut- 


proportional, which will be the ſquare of the time ſought. 
The ſquare-root, therefore, being extracted therefrom, the | cheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation from their natural places, 
problem is ſolved. DESIGN, the plan, or repreſentation of the order, general 
For example, one of Riccioli's balls in four minutes time] diftribution, and conſtruction of a painting, poem, book, 
falling 240 foot, it is inquired in what time it would fall 135 building, or the like. See PLAN. 
foot? the anſwer will be found =/ (135 : 16: 240) =»/ | This painter has ſhewn the firſt Deſgn of his piece, in 
(135: 15) =y 9==3- which the figures are well diſpoſed. The Defign of that 
V. The ſpace a body falls in a given time being given, to] poem, or book is artfully laid. Claudian never fees his whole 
determine the ſpace it will fall in any other given time: Deſign together: when he compoſes a part, he thinks of no- 
To the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls the given | thing elſe; and works up every member, as if it were ſepa: 
ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it ſhould fall the ſpace | -rate from all the reft. | : 
required, and the given ſpace, ſeek a fourth proportional; In building, we uſe the term ichnography, when by D:/z 
this will be the ſpace required. is only meant the plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn | 
For inſtance, Riccioli's ball falling 60 foot in 2 ſeconds, it | on paper. See ICHNOGRARHY. . 
is asked what ſpace it will fall in 4 ſeconds? the anſwer is, | Orthography, when ſome face, or fide of the building l 
16. 60: 424. 60=240. . raiſed from the ground. See OR THOGRAPHY. ; 
For the Laws of the DESCENT of Bodies on inclined Planes. | And ſcenography, when both front and ſides are ſeen in 
See Inclined PLANE. perſpective. See SCENOGRAPHY. BE, 
For the Laws of DESCENT in Cychids, See CycLoin, and | DEsrox, in the manufactories, expreſſes the figures wherewith 
PExDULUM. the workman enriches his ſtuff, or ſilk ; and which he cops 
Line of fwifteſt DESCENT, is that which a body falling by the | after ſome painter. See TaresTRY, Cc. ; 
action of ; avity deſcribes in the ſhorteſt time; which is | In undertaking ſuch kinds of figured ſtuffs, it is neceſſary, 
proved by geometricians to be the cycloid. See CycLot, | that before the firſt ſtroak of the ſhuttle, the whole De/ign be 
repreſented on the threads of the warp z we do not mean 


and LINE. i 
colours, but with an infinite number of little packthre2%, 


DESCENT into a Ditch, is a deep trench, or ſap cut through 
which being diſpoſed ſo as to raiſe the threads of the War?, 
hat kind of fix 
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DESCRIBENT, is a term in geometry, exprefling ſome 


DESCRIPTION, an imperfect, or unaccurate definition of 


with planks and hurdles ; and loaded with earth againſt arti- 


' + ficial fires. See Mor. 
In wet ditches the Deſcent is made even to the ſurface of the 


the eſplanade, and under the covert way ; covered over-head 


water: in dry ditches, it is carried to the bottom of the 
moat ; where traverſes are made to lodge and ſecure the 


miners, &c, 


line or ſurface, which by its motion produces a plane figure, 
or a ſolid. See DIRIGENT, Oc. 


a thing, giving a ſort of knowlege thereof from ſome acci- 
dents and circumſtances peculiar to it, which determine it 
enough to give an idea that may diſtinguiſh it from other 
things; but without explaining its nature or eſſence. 
Grammarians content themſelves with Deſcriptions : philo- 


let the workman ſee from time to time w 
to be put in the eye of the ſhuttle, for woof, — 
This method of preparing the work, is called reads fy a : 
n, or reading the figure; which is performed after tis 
following manner. gutt 2nd 
A paper is provided conſiderably broader than the * 1 
of a length proportionate to what is intended to be repre buch 
thereon, This they divide lengthwiſe by as man! uy 
lines as there are intended to be threads in the _ wich 
croſs theſe lines by others drawn dreadthwiſe; Whic thus 
the former make little equal ſquares. On the beben 
ſquared, the painter de/jgns his figures, and heighten 1 
with colours as he ſees fit. When the D:/iz1 is = 4 : 
workman reads it, while another lays it on the _ al 
Now, to read the Deſgn, is to tel! the _ -” : pies 


ſophers require definitions of things. See DEFINITION, 


the loom, the number of ſquares, or thre 


* 


D E S 


the ſpace be is reading; intimating at the ſame time, whether 
it i or figure. : 
| To — is — on the ſimblot, is to faſten little ſtrings 
to the ſeveral packthreads, which are to raiſe the threads 
named. And thus they continue to do, till the whole Deſign 
3 piece being compoſed of ſeveral repetitions of the ſame 
Deſign; when the whole De/ign is drawn, the drawer, to re- 
begin, as I may ſay, the Defign afreſh, has nothing to do, but 
raiſe the little ſtrings with flip- knots to the top of the ſimblot, 
which he had let down to the bottom, And this he 1s to repeat 
as often as is neceſſary, till the whole be manufactured. 
The ribbond-weavers have likewiſe a Deſen, but much more 
ſimple than that now deſcribed, It is drawn on paper, with 
lines, and ſquares, repreſenting the threads of the warp, and 
woof, But in lieu of lines, whereof the figures of the former 
conſiſt, theſe only conſiſt of points, or dotts, placed in certain 
of the little ſquares, formed by the interſection of the lines. 
Theſe points mark the threads of the warp that are to be 
raiſed; and the ſpaces left blank; denote the threads that are to 
keep their ſituation, The reſt is managed as in the former. 
DEs16N, is particularly uſed in painting, for the firſt idea of a 
large work drawn roughly, and in little; with intention to 
be executed, and finiſhed in large. See PAINTING. 
In this ſenſe, the Deſgn is the ſimple contour, or outline of 
the figures, or things intended to be repreſented; or the lines 
that terminate, and circumſcribe them. See ConToUR, and 
DEsSIGNING. 07 | 
Such Deſgn is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, without 
any ſhadows at all: ſometimes it is hatched, that is, the ſha- 
dows are expreſſed by ſenſible lines, uſually drawn acroſs each 
other with the pen, crayon, or graver. Sometimes, again, 
the ſhadows are done with the crayon rubbed, fo as there does 
not appear any lines: ſometimes, the grain, or ftrokes 'of 
the crayon appear, as not being rubbed : ſometimes the De/zgr 
is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done with a pencil, in 
Indian ink, or ſome other liquor: and ſometimes the De/ign is 
coloured, that is, colours are laid on much like thoſe intended 
for the grand work, | 
The qualities, or conditions required in a Deſgn, are 
correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, expreſ- 
ſion, and perſpective. 
Correctneſs depends principally on the juſtneſs of the propor- 


tions, and a knowledge of anatomy. Taſte is an idea or | 


manner of deſgning, which ariſes either from the complexion 
and natural diſpoſition, or from education, one's maſter, ſtu- 
dies, &c. Elegance gives the figures a kind of delicacy 
which ſtrikes people of judgment, and a certain agreeableneſs 
which pleaſes every body. The character is what is peculiar 
to each thing; in which there muſt be a diverſity ; in as 
much as every thing has its particular character to diſtinguiſh 
it. The expreſſion is the repreſentation of an object according 
to its character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſuppoſed to 
be in. The perſpective is the repreſentation of the parts of a 
painting, or figure, according to the ſituation they are in 
with reſpect to the point of ſight. See ExrRESSION, &c, 
The Dej/ign, or Draught, is a part of the greateſt import, and 
extent in painting. It is acquired chiefly by habit and ap- 
plication ; rules being of leſs avail here than in any of the 
other branches of the art, as colouring, clair-obſcure, expreſ- 
ſion, &c, 
The principal rules that regard the De/jgn, are: that novices 
accuſtom themſelves to copy good originals at firſt ſight : not 
to uſe ſquares in drawing; for fear of ſtinting and confin- 
ing their judgment: to ſtay till they can deſgn well after the 
life before they begin the practice of perſpective rules: in de- 
fgning after the life, to learn to adjuſt the bigneſs of their 
ngures to the viſual angle, and the diftance of the eye, from 
the model or object: to mark out all the parts of their Dęſgn, 
before they begin to ſhadow : to make their contours in great 
pieces, without taking notice of the little muſcles, and other 
breaks: to make themſelves maſters of the rules of perſpective: 
to oblerve every ſtroak as to its perpendicular parallel and 
diſtance; and particularly ſo to compare, and oppoſe the parts 
that meet upon, and traverſe the perpendicular, as to form a 
kind of ſquare in the mind; which is the great, and al- 
moſt the only rule of deſgning juſtly : to have a regard not 
only to the model, but alſo to the part already deſgned; there 
being no ſuch thing as deſgning with ſtrict juſtneſs, but by 
comparing and proportioning every part to the firſt. 
The reſt relates to perſpective: as, that thoſe objects be ſeen 
at one view, whoſe rays meet in a point: that the eye and 
object be always conceived as immoveable : that the ſpace, or 
medium between them, be conceived tranſparent : and that 
the eye, object, and picture, be at a juſt diſtance; which is 
dann. double the bigneſs of the ſubject or picture. See PER- 
ECTIVE. | 
DESIGNATION, the act of marking or indicating, and 
making a thing known.—The Deſignation of ſuch an eſtate is 
made by the tenants, butments, and boundings. Among the 
Romans there were Deſignations of the conſuls, and other ma- 


DESIGNATOR *, a Roman officer, who aſſigned and 
marked each perſon his place, and rank in public ceremo- 
nies, ſhews, proceſſions, Qc. | | 
* The word is formed from the verb d:/ignare, to deſign. 

The Defignater was a kind of marſhal, or maſter of the cere- 
monics, who regulated the ſeats, march, order, oc, 

There were Deſgnators at funeral ſolemnities, at the games, 
theatres, and ſhews, who not only affigned every body his 
place, but alſo led him to it ; as appears from the prologue 
to the Pænulus of Plautus. | 

Much of the ſame nature was the agotheta of the Greeks. 
DESIGNING, the art of delineating, or drawing the ap- 
pearance of natural objects, by lines, on a plain. See Des1GN. 
To deſign according to the rules of mathematics, makes the 
object of perſpective. See PERSPECTIVE, and SCENOGRA- 
PHY, 
To deſign by the Camera Obſcura, See CAMERA Obſcura, 
Mechanical Method of Des16wninG Objects. Provide a ſquare 
piece of glaſs fitted into a frame, ABDC, (Tab. Perſpective 
fig. 15.) and waſh, or ſmeer it over with water wherein a 
little gum has been diſſolved. When it is well dried again, 
turn it towards the object, or objects to be deſigned, ſo as that 
the whole thereof may be ſeen through a dioptra, or ſight 
GH, fixed thereto, Then proceed to work; and applying 
the eye to the ſight, with a pen and ink draw every thing on 
the glaſs, as you ſee it appear thereon, Having finiſhed the 
draught, lay a fair, moiſt paper thereon ; and preſſing it 
pretty tight down, the whole will be transferred from 
the glaſs to the paper, —The method is very good, eaſy, 
and exact; and deſerves to be more uſed by painters, | 
DESAVOHAMENTUM. See Apvowixs. 
DESPOT, a title or quality given to the princes of Wala- 
chia, Servia, and ſome of the neighbouring countries. 

The word in its firſt origin ſignified the ſame with the Latin 
herus, and the Engliſh maſter. But in time it underwent the 
ſame fate on medals, as, among the Latins, Cæſar did with 
regard to Auguſtus; BACIAETC, anſwering to Auguſtus, 
and AECIIOTHC, Deſpotes, to Cæſar. See Cxsar, 

Thus, Nicephorus, having ordered his fon Stauracius to be 
crowned ; the ſon, out of reſpect, would only take the name 
AECIIOTHC; leaving to his father that of BACIAETC. For 
it is to be noted, that it was juſt about the time that the em- 
perors began to ceaſe to uſe Latin inſcriptions, 

This delicacy, however, did not laſt long; for the following 
emperors preferred the quality of AECITOTHC to that of 
BACIAETC, particularly Conſtantin, Michael Ducas, Nice- 
phorus Botoniates, Romanus Diogenes, the Commeni, and 
ſome others, | 

In imitation of the princes, the princeſſes likewiſe aſſumed the 
the title of AECIIOINA. 2 

It was the emperor Alexius, ſurnamed the Angel, that cre- 
ated the dignity of Deſpot ; and made it the firſt after that of 
emperor, above that of Auguſtus, or Sebaſtocrator, and 
Cæſar. See AUGUST. 

The Deſpotes were uſually the emperors ſons, or tons in law, 
and their collegues, or co-partners in the empire, as well as 
their preſumptive heirs. — The Deſpots that were ſons of the 
emperors, had more privileges and authority, than thoſe 
that were only ſons in law. Codin, p. 38. deſcribes the ha- 
bit, and ornaments of the Deſpot. See the notes of Fa. Goar 
on that author. 

Under the ſucceſſors of Conſtantin the Great, the title, Deſpot 
of Sparta, was given to the emperor's ſon, or brother, who 
had the city of Sparta, or Lacedæmon, by way of Apannage. 
DESPOTISM, or DesroT1c Government, a form of go- 
vernment wherein the prince is abſolute and arbitrary, doing 
whatever he liſts, without being checked by any other power. 
Such are moſt of the eaſtern governments, as thoſe of the 

Mogol, Grand Signior, Sophi of Perſia, &c. 
DESPOUILLE, in heraldry, is the whole caſe, skin, or 
ſlough of a beaſt; with the head, feet, tail, and all appurte- 
nances ; ſo as being filled, or ſtuffed, it looks like the entire 
creature. See EXUVIE. : 

DESPUM ATION, the clarification of any liquor, by throw- 

ing up its foulneſs in a froth, and taking that off. See FROT E, 

SCUM, CLARIFICATION, Ec. 

DESQUAMATION, expreſſes the flaking, or ſcaling of ca- 
rious bones. See EXFOLTATION, © 


DESSERT, or DEsAR r, the laſt ſervice brought on the ta- 


bles of people of quality; when the meats are all taken off. 
The Deſert conſiſts of fruits, paſtry-works, confections, &c. 
DESSICATIVE, or DESsIccATIVE, in medicine, a remedy 
that has the virtue of drying up ſuperfluous moiſture; uſed to 
skin over old ſores, &c.—We ſay, a Deſſicative unguent, 
Oc. pimpinella is held deterſive, defſiccative, and vulnerary. 
Lemery. 

DESTILLATION, or Diſtillatian in chemiſtry. See Di- 
STILLATION, 

DESTINIES, in mythology. See the article PARcæ. 
DESTINY, the order, diſpoſition, or chain of ſecond cauſes 
appointed by providence; and importing, or carrying with 


giſtrates, ſome time before their election, 


it a neceſſity of event. See FATE, and NECESSITY. 
Ac- 


DET 


According to many of the heathen philoſophers, De/tiny was 
a ſecret, and jnviſible power, or virtue, which with incom- 
prehenſible wiſdom, conducts what to us appears irregular, 
and fortuitous, This amounts to what we call God. See Gop. 
The Stoics by Dęſtim underſtood a certain concatenation of 
things, which from all eternity follow each other of abſolute 
neceſſity ; there being no power able to interrupt their connex- 
ion. This anſwers to our idea of providence. See PROVIDENCE. 
But the Stoicks made even the gods themſelves ſubject to the 
neceſſity of this Dęſti. The truth is, the Stoics rather de- 
fine what the word Deſtiny ſhould ſignify, than what it did 
ſignify in common language: for they had no diſtinct idea of 
this power to whom they attributed thoſe events. They had 
only a vague, confuſed idea of I know not what chimæra, or 
unknown cauſe, to which they referred that invariable diſpo- 
ſition, and the eternal concatenation of all things. There is 
no real being that the name Dęſtiny can agree to. The hea- 
then philoſophers, who had framed a notion thereof, ſuppoſed 
it to exiſt, without knowing preciſely what they meant by 
it. But men, not daring on the one fide, to impute to provi- 
dence the evils and misfortunes that befel them, as they ima- 
gined undeſervedly ; and on the other ſide, not being willing 
to allow that it was their own fault ; formed this phantom 
of Deſtiny, to bear the weight of all the evil. See FORTUNE, 
DESTRUCTION, paſlively taken, is the corruption, or 
annihilation of ſomething before exiſting. See CORRUPTION. 
A thing paſſes from eſſe to non-eſſe, either by corruption, when 
nothing of the ſubſtance is loſt, but only the accidents, viz. 
the diſpoſition of parts: or, by annihilation, when both ſub- 
ſtance and accidents are loſt, See ANNIHILATION. 
DESUDATION, expreſſes a profuſe, and inordinate ſweating j 
followed by the eruption of ſudamina, or heat-pimples. See 
SWEAT, and SUDAMINA. 
DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or leaper, who jumps 
off one horſe upon another. 
Among the Scythians, Indians, and Numidians, the cavaliers, 
or horſemen who ſerved in the wars, where very expert De- 
ſultores; that is, they always carried with them at leaſt two 
horſes, and when that, they were mounted on, grew weary, 
or wanted breath, they leaped with great agility and addreſs 
upon the other, which they led in their hand. 
The Greeks and Romans borrowed the practice from thoſe 
barbarous nations; but they only uſed it in their games, races, 
and funeral ſolemnities; and never, that we read of, in war. 
The Deſultores, therefore, were among the people of Aſia, 
and Africa, ſoldiers ; but among the Romans, c. they were 
no more than tumblers, and poſture-maſters. Euſtathius on 
Homers Iliad, Lib. IV. aſſures us, that inſtead of two, they 
had ſometimes four, or ſix horſes, all abreaſt; and would jump 
from the firſt to the fourth, or ſixth, which was the maſter- 
piece of their art. 
DETACHED Pieces, in fortification, are demi-lunes, rave- 
lins, horn and crown-works, and even baſtions when ſe- 
rated, or at a diſtance from the body of the place. 
33 the figures are ſaid to be well detached, or looſen- 
ed, when they ſtand free, and diſengage from each other, 
are no where confounded together, but ſtand out with a ſtrong 
. relievo from the ground, and each other. 

DETACHMENT, à military term, ſignifying a certain 
number of ſoldiers, taken out of ſeveral regiments or compa- 
nies equally, to be employed in ſome particular enterprize; 
as to form a kind of flying camp, to relieve a party already 
engaged in battle, to join a ſeparate army, to aſſiſt at the ſiege 
of a place, or to enter into ſome garriſon, &c. 

DETENTION, the poſſeſſion, or holding of lands, or the 
like, from ſome other claimant. See PossEss od, and SERSIN. 
The word is chiefly uſed in an ill-ſenſe, for an unjuſt with- 
holding, &c. A 
The canons condemn a perſon who has intruded into a be- 
nefice, to make reſtitution of all the fruits thereof, during the 
time of his unjuſt Detention, See BENEFICE. 

DETERIORATION, an a& whereby a thing is impaired 
or rendred worſe. See DAMAGE. | 
When the Deterioration of a commodity, ſeized by an officer, 
2 from the fault of the keeper, he is anſwerable for the 

E. 
J. Frederic Mayer, profeſſor at Leipſic, printed a treatiſe of 
Deterioration, in the year 1695, under the title of, Tractatus 
de Deterioratione. 

DETERGENT, in medicine, is applied to remedies that 
cleanſe, mundify, and carry off viſcid, and glutinous humours. 
The plant, harts-horn, deterges, and conſolidates wounds. 
Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the gravel and 
ſtone; it alſo deterges, and expels poiſon. 

Detergents are not only ſoftening, and adheſive, but alſo, by 
a peculiar activity or diſpoſition to motion, joined with a ſuit- 
able configuration of parts, are apt to abrade, and carry along 
with them ſuch particles as they lay hold of in their paſſage. 
—All medicines of this intention are ſuppoſed to cleanſe, and 
heal, that is, incarnate, or fill up with new fleſh all ulce- 
rations, and foulneſles occaſioned thereby, whether internal, 


— 


DETERMINATE Problem, is that which has but one, or at 


follows has two, viz. To find an Iſoſceles triangle, whoſe area 
DETERMINATION, in phyſics, the diſpoſition or ten- 


DETERMINATION, is alſo uſed for the action whereby a 


Determinations to have ideas upon the preſence of external 


or external. See SARCOTIC. 4 


To do this, in all internal caſes eſpecially, TP 
be ſuppoſed to maintain its primary . — ins e. 
at the place of action, and there it does what — I 
the appellation of a Detergent, and a vulnerary: firſt b N 
heſive quality, which conſiſts in the comparative l. b. 0d. 
ſurface, and flexibility of its component parts; b., ef of 
very readily falls into contact with, and fd A 1 
of ulcerous exudations, which by their looſe — wn 
ſily carried along with the medicine; and when ſuch 
ſo carried away, which is the cleanſing, 
what was inſtrumental in this office, will 8 part, 
and adhere to the cutaneous filaments, until by thei ſick, 
tion, and the protruſion of proper nouriſhment az — 3 
the ſame place, the waſte is made up, "tay 
healed. Quincy. 
After the like manner is the operation of 
be accounted for in external * rar * - 
of their parts they rarify, and by their adheſive qualit 17s 
Join with, and take off along with them, in every 4 K 
what is thrown upon the place to which they are A pie 1 
til a more convenient matter is brought thither by the d wa 
lating juices, which they aſſiſt in adhering to, and inc: vrag 
ing the eroded cavities Only this may be taken — 
that internally, whatſoever of this kind is mixed with v 
animal fluids, by the known laws of circulation, will be 5 0 
ſeparated, and left behind. For all thoſe parts, which are hy 
Cifically heavieſt, will move neareſt the axis of the wb, 
becauſe their moments are the greateſt, and will Carry ther 


Ns are ea. 


matter 
and detergi 4 


to 


that is, the ulcer is 


as near as can be in ſtreight lines; but the lighter parts wil 


always be joſtled to the ſides, where they ſooneſt 
_— - get quite = or __ ſtruck _ ſuch . 
are here ing of, in which they adhere 

of the — | , OY TR Foy 
This is underftood of the milder degree of Detergents; and it 
is eaſy to conceive from hence, how an increaſe of thoſe qua- 
lities of activity and adheſion conjointly, may make a medicine 
ariſe to the greateſt efficacy in this reſpect. And it is upon 
this foot, that all thoſe medicines operate, which are given 
to cleanſe obſtructions, or foulneſſes in any of the viſcerz 
or paſſages; and which may be increaſed in efficacy ſo far, 
as to fetch off even the membranes, and capillary veſſels, : 


leaft but a certain number of ſolutions; in contra-diſtintion 
to an indeterminate problem, which admits of infinite ſolu- 
tions. See INDETERMINATE. | 

Such e. gr. is the problem, To deſcribe an Iſoſceles triangle 
on a given line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be double that 
at the vertex: which has only one ſolution ; as that which 


and perimeter are given, See PROBLEM. 
A determinate problem may either be ſimple, or linear, plane, 
ſolid, or ſurſolid. See PLANE, SoOL1D, Cc. 


dency of a body towards one way, rather than another, 
Heavy bodies have a Determination towards the centre of 
the earth. See CENTRE, and DESCENT. 


cauſe or agent is limited, or reſtrained to act, or not act, this, 
or that, and in this, or that manner. See AC ENT, and Ac iox. 
Determinations, ſay the ſchoolmen, proceed either from an 
efficient cauſe; in which caſe the Determination is called 
Fective; as when an artiſt determines an inſtrument to a cer- 
tain action: or from the form, as that determines the indi 
ferency of the matter; and thus our ſenſes are ſaid to be 


objects. | | 
Or the Determination is from the matter or ſubject that receives 
the action; and thus, the heating of fire upon clay determine: 
it to harden, upon wax to ſoften, &c. Or it is from the ob- 
ject; as when we ſay, Colour determines the viſive power: 0r 
laſtly, it is from the end, as the end determines the deſire, 
Determinations again are either moral or phyſical * a mural 
Determination is that proceeding from a cauſe which operats 
morally, i. e. by commanding, perſuading, or adviſing ſome 


is an act whereby God excites and 
| operation of the 
iſts and Domi- 


Phyſical Determination, 
applies a ſecond cauſe to act, antecedently to al 
creature. Such a Determination, the Thomiſts 
nicans maintain neceſſary to all, and ſingular action r 
creature. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, deny that G ; ; 
determines even ſecond cauſes ; and hold, that God exerts , 
influence on ſecond cauſes, but only with the ſecond 880 
on the action. And thus they exclude a phyſical ret 
tion both from natural cauſes, as ſuppoſing them already 
mined by nature to act; ſo that there needs no other ex = 
Determination from God to the ſeveral actions: an * 
cauſes, as ſuppoſing ſuch a Predetermination Contrary 1 
natural liberty. See PREDET ERMINATION, 2 ide 
A Determination to be pleaſed with certain _ . 
a late ingenious author calls, an Internal Senſe; and 4 vel 
mination to be pleaſed with virtuous actions, 5, 


ners, c. a Moral Senſe, dee SENSE» DE- 


* DETERSIVE, in medicine; the fame with Detergent, See 
DETERGENT. x) l 0 
: ine which cleanſes the lower ven 
A clyfter is a deter ſeue . alſo called Mundificatives. See 
ter. Deterſroe unguen f the ſtraw- 
| MunDIFICATIVE. The _ and ſummets of the 
ter [fue and aitrin . f a / 4 
1 — which lies againſt a man, who having 
goods or chattels delivered to keep, refuſes to re-deliver them. 
Dtinue anſwers, in great meaſure, to the Ai Depoſiti of the 
Civilians, —He takes his Action » Detinus, to recover the 
thing detained, not the damages ſuſtained by the Detmue. 
DETONATION *, in chemiſtry; the noiſe which minerals 
make when they begin to heat in crucibles ; by the volatile 
parts ruſhing out with impetuoſity, and the humidity eſcaping. 
* The word is formed of de, and tono, I thunder. 1 
Detoation is much the ſame with Decrepitation, only its action 
more forcible, and the noiſe greater—aurum fulminans heated, 
Ec. goes off with a violent crack, i. e. makes a great Deto- 
nation. See AURUM fulminans. : 
Detonation takes away the impure volatile ſulphur from bodies. 
De TONATION chiefly denotes the act or operation of expelling 
the impure, volatile, and ſulphureous parts out of antimony, 
and leaving behind the fixed and internal parte. „ 
This is chiefly performed by means of ſaltpetre, &c. See 
ANTIMONY.: bore | ; . 
DETRANCHE, among the French heralds, ſignifies a line 
bend-wiſe, which does not come from the very dexter angle, 
but either from ſome part of the upper edge, and thence fal- 
ling athwart or diagonally; or from part of the dexter - ſide. 
They ſay, Tranche, Detranché, and Retrancht, to denote, 
that there are two diagonal lines, making two partitions in 
the eſcutcheon, and coming from the angles, and a third 
from ſome of the other parts abovementioned. See TRANCHE”, 
DEVASTAVERUNT, or DevasTaAvir, Bona Taſtatoris, 
a writ lying againſt executors, and adminiſtrators, for paying 
legacies, and debts on ſimple contract without ſpecialties, 
before debts on bonds and ſpecialties. —In which caſe, the 
executors are as liable to actions, as if they had notoriouſly 
waſted the goods of the teſtator, or converted them to their 
own uſe; and are compellable to pay ſuch debts by ſpecialty 
out of their own goods,— Ws 
DEVENERUNT, a writ anciently directed to the eſcheator, 
on the death of the heir of a tenant of the king holding in ca- 
pite, within age, and. in the king's cuſtody ; commanding 
the eſcheator to enquire, upon the oaths of good and lawful 
men, what lands and tenernents, by the death of the tenant, 
come to the king, ; 
DEVIATION, in the old aftronomy, a motion of the defe- 
rent, or excentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes from 
the ecliptic. See DEFERENT. 
The greateſt Deviation of Mercury is ſixteen minutes; that 
of Venus only ten. See ELONGAT10N, and ExcENTRI- 
CITY, X 
DEVIL ®, Dra Bolus, an evil angel; one of thoſe celeſtial 
ſpirits caſt down from heaven, for pretending to equal himſelf 
with God. See ANGEL. | 
*The word is formed from the French Diable, of the Latin 
Diabolus, which comes from the Greek A, 4ctuſer, or 
Calumniator. 
The Zthiopians paint the Devil white, to be even with the 
Europeans, who paint him black. Ludolph. | 
We find no mention of the Devil in the Old Teſtament, but 
only of Satan. Nor do we meet with the word Devil in any 
heathen authors, in the ſignification attached to it among 
Chriſtians, that is, as a creature revolted from God; their the- 
ology went no farther than to evil Genii, or Dæmons who 
harraſſed and perſecuted mankind. Thus, the Chaldæans, 
believed both a good principle, and an evil principle, which 
was an enemy of mankind. See DzMon, PRINCIPLE, Ec, 
The relations we have of the religion of the Americans, 
aſſure us of ſome idolatrous nations who worſhip the Devil: 
but the term Devil muſt not here be taken in the ſcripture 
ſenſe : thoſe people have an idea of two collateral indepen- 
dent beings, one whereof is good, and the other evil. And they 
place the earth under the guidance and direction of the evil being; 
which our authors, with ſome impropriety, call the Devil. 
DEVISE, in heraldry, a name common to all figures, ciphers, 
characters, rebus's, motto's, c. which, by their alluſion to 
the names of perſons or families, denote their qualities, nobi- 
lity, or the like. See CHARACTER, Cipher, Mor ro, 
PRoveRB, REBUs, c. | | | 
Deviſe, in this ſenſe, is of a much older ſtanding than heral- 
dry it ſelf; being that which gave the firſt riſe to armories : 
thus, the Eagle was the Deviſe of the Roman empire; SPQR 
was the Deviſe of the Roman people; and ſtill continues to be 
what they call the eſcutcheon of the city of Rome. See Arms, 
The hrſt Deviſes were mere letters diſtributed on the borders 
of the liveries, houſings, and banners, and at length on the 
ſhields. Thus the K was the Deviſe of the French kings of 
the name of Charles, from Charles V. to Charles IX. | 
There were alſo Deviſes by rebus's, equivocals, or alluſions, 
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5 to 2 and arms. The dukes of Guiſe took for their | 
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Deviſe an A in an O, to ſignify chacim A ſon taur, every one in his 

; ws And the houſe — in — & bonore ſeneſces. 

Some that had towers in their arms, turris mea Deus, &c. 
See ReBvus. - SOUS e Dt ee e 
There are alſo ænigmatical Deviſes as that of the Golden 
Fleece, with Autre Waurai, intimating that Philip the Good, 
who inſtituted that order, renounced every other woman, but 
Iſabella of Portugal, whom he then married. See ENOMA. 
Deviſes ſometimes contain entire proverbs; as that of Cæſar 
Borgia, ant Cæſar aut Nihil. See PRO VERB. 

The word Doeuiſe is formed from the Latin dividere, and was 
applied to the things juſt mentioned, as well as thoſe hereafter 
mentioned, by reaſon they ſerved to divide, ſeparate, and di- 
ſinguiſh perſons, parties, &c. Fa. Menetrier obſerves, that 
there are as many different kinds of Devi/es, as there are dif- 
ferent manners of diſtinguiſhing one another, or as there are 
ſimple figures, or words, capable ot expreſſing qualities, of- 
fices, virtues, actions, &c. of perſons, and of notifying or 
diſtinguiſhing them from others. 

Dev1se, is now taken in a more reſtrained ſenſe for an emblem; 
or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto, or 
ſentence applied in a figurative ſenſe to the advantage of ſome 
perſon, See EMBLEM. 1 | 
In this ſenſe, the figure, or image, is called the Body, and the 
motto the Soul of the Deviſe. - n 
A Deviſe is a ſort of metaphor, repreſenting one object by 
another wherewith it has ſome reſemblance. So that a Deviſe 
is only true, when it contains a metaphorical ſimilitude, and 
may it ſelf be reduced into a compariſon, Laſtly, it is a me- 
taphor painted, and viſible, and that ſtrikes the eye. All 
theſe circumſtances are required to a Deviſe; and withou 
them, a figure only makes a hieroglyphic, and a motto only 
a ſentence, See ALLUsION, METAPHOR, HIEROOLYPHIc, 
J 6 
Fa. Bouhours gives an accurate explication of the word Deviſez 

in an extract inſerted in the Memoires de Trevoux. A Deviſe, 
ſays he, is a compoſition, or aſſemblage of figures drawn from 
nature and art, called the Body; and of a few words adapted 
to the figure, called the Sul. Such a compound, adds he; 
we make uſe of to denote our thought, or intention by com- 
pariſon ; for the eſſence of the Deviſe conſiſts in a compariſon 
taken from nature or art, and founded on a metaphor. 

This he illuſtrates in the following inſtance: A young no- 

bleman, of great courage and ambition, bore for his Deviſe, 

in the laſt carouſal at the court of France, a rocket mounted 
in the air, with this Italian motto, poco duri purche minalxi, 
may I laſt but a ſhort time, provided I mount high; which 
ſeems to hold forth the following diſcourſe: as the rocket 
riſes a great pitch, though it only endures a little while; ſo 
it does not concern me to live long, provided J attain to 
glory and eminence ; which is a juſt compariſon. See Cou- 

PARISON, + - | % TOO Foo 

On this footing, a Deviſe, to define it rightly, is a painted 

metaphor ; or rather, an ænigma inverted : for, whereas 

znigma's repreſent nature or art by the events of hiſtory, 
and the adventures of fables, a Deviſe is a repreſentation of 
human qualities by natural or artificial bodies. | 

Thus, to expreſs the character of Louis XIV. a ſun was painted, 

which yet, luminous as it is, has more power than luſtre, 

And the better to determine the ſenſe of the painting to this 

ſignification, the Caftillian motto is added, mas virtud que 

lux. The perſonal merit of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
repreſented by a pomegranate, with theſe words, mon prix 
oft pas de ma courone ; and the talent of an apoſtolical per- 
ſon, who became all things to all men, by a looking- glaſs, 
with thoſe words of St. Paul, omnibus oninid. 


Deuviſes are uſed on coins, counters, ſeals, ſhields, triuniphal 


arches, artificial fire-works, and other ſolemnities. They are 
a ſort of images, very pertinently, and artfully repreſenting 
the enterprizes and intrigues of war, love, piety, ſtudy, for- 
tune, Ec. | 2 | ; a 
The French have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, eſpeci- 
ally ſince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a wonderful 
fancy for Deviſes. . Fi | 
The Italians have reduced the making of Deviſes into an art, 
and laid down the laws and rules thereof. Some of the ptin- 
cipal are, 1. That there be nothing monſtrous or extravagant 
in the figures; nothing contrary” to the natufe of things, or 
to the common opinion of mankind. 2. That figures be not 
Joined which-have no affinity or relation to each other ; the 
metaphor being to be founded on ſomething real, and not on 
hazard or imagination; excepting ſome whimſical combinations 
eſtabliſhed in mythology, which cuſtom, and the authority of 
the poets have made paſs for natural, 3. That the human body 
be never taken into Devifes; as this would be to compare 
a man with himſelf, 4. That there be a fort of unity in 
the figures which compoſe the body : we do not mean, that 
there muſt only-be a fimple figure; but that, if there be 
ſeveral, they have a relation and ſubordination to each 
other: ſo that there be one principal figure whereon all the 
reſt depend. Though ſtill the fewer figures there are in the 
body of the Deviſe, and the leſs they are confuſed, the more 
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According to many of the heathen philoſophers, De/tiny was 
a ſecret, and inviſible power, or virtue, which with incom- 
prehenſible wiſdom, conducts what to us appears irregular, 
and fortuitous, This amounts to what we call God. See Gop. 


The Stoics by De/tiny underſtood a certain concatenation of 
things, which from all eternity follow each other of abſolute 
neceſſity ; there being no power able to interrupt their connex- 
ion. This anſwers to our idea of providence. See PROVIDENCE. 
But the Stoicks made even the gods themſelves ſubject to the 
neceſlity of this Dęſtiny. The truth is, the Stoics rather de- 
fine what the word Deſtiny ſhould ſignify, than what it did 
ſignify in common language: for they had no diſtin idea of 
this power to whom they attributed thoſe events. They had 
only a vague, confuſed idea of I know not what chimzra, or 
unknown cauſe, to which they referred that invariable diſpo- 
fition, and the eternal concatenation of all things. There is 
no real being that the name Dęſtiny can agree to. The hea- 
then philoſophers, who had framed a notion thereof, ſuppoſed 
it to exiſt, without knowing preciſely what they meant by 

it. But men, not daring on the one ſide, to impute to provi- 
dence the evils and misfortunes that befel them, as they ima- 
gined undeſervedly ; and on the other ſide, not being willing 
to allow that it was their own fault ; formed this phantom 
of Deſtiny, to bear the weight of all the evil. See FORTUNE. 

DESTRUCTION, paſlively taken, is the corruption, or 
annihilation of ſomething before exiſting. See Cox RU T ION. 

A thing paſſes from eſſe to now off either by corruption, when 
nothing of the ſubſtance is loſt, but only the accidents, v:z, 
the diſpoſition of parts: or, by annihilation, when both ſub- 
ſtance and accidents are loſt, See ANNIHILATION. | 

'  DESUDATION, expreſſes a profuſe, and inordinate ſweating 3 
followed by the eruption of ſudamina, or heat-pimples. See 
SWEAT, and SUDAMINA. 

DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or leaper, who jumps 
off one horſe upon another. 
Among the Scythians, Indians, and Numidians, the cavaliers, 
or horſemen who ſerved in the wars, where very expert De- 


ſultores; that is, they always carried with them at leaſt two | 


horſes, and when that, they were mounted on, grew weary, 
or wanted breath, they leaped with great agility and addreſs 
upon the other, which they led in their hand. 
The Greeks and Romans borrowed the praQtice from thoſe 
barbarous nations; but they only uſed it in their games, races, 
and funeral ſolemnities; and never, that we read of, in war. 
The Defultores, therefore, were among the people of Aſia, 
and Africa, ſoldiers ; but among the Romans, &c. they were 
no more than tumblers, and poſture-maſters. Euſtathius on 
Homers Iliad, Lib. IV. aſſures us, that inſtead of two, they 
had ſometimes four, or fix horſes, all abreaſt; and would jump 
from the firſt to the fourth, or ſixth, which was the maſter- 
piece of their art. | 
DETACHED Preces, in fortification, are demi-lunes, rave- 
lins, horn and crown-works, and even baſtions when ſe- 
rated, or at a diſtance from the body of the place. 
In painting, the figures are ſaid to be well detached, or looſen- 
ed, when they ſtand free, and diſengage from each other, 
are no where confounded together, but ſtand out with a ſtrong 
relievo from the ground, and each other. 
DETACHMENT, a military term, ſignifying a certain 


number of ſoldiers, taken out of ſeveral regiments or compa- | 


nies equally, to be employed in ſome particular enterprize ; 
as to form a kind of flying camp, to relieve a party already 
engaged in battle, to join a ſeparate army, to aſſiſt at the ſiege 
of a place, or to enter into ſome garriſon, c. 
DETENTION, the poſſeſſion, or holding of lands, or the 
like, from ſome other claimant. See PossEsSION, and SERSIN. 
The word is chiefly uſed in an ill ſenſe, for an unjuſt with- 
holding, &c. 9 
The canons condemn a perſon who has intruded into a be- 
nefice, to make reſtitution of all the fruits thereof, during the 
time of his unjuſt Detention, See BENEFICE. 
DETERIORATION, an a& whereby a thing is impaired 
or rendred worſe. See DAMAGE, 
When the Deterioration of a commodity, ſeized by an officer, 
ariſes from the fault of the keeper, he is anſwerable for the 
fame. | 
J. Frederic Mayer, profeſſor at Leipſic, printed a treatiſe of 
Deterioration, in the year 1695, under the title of, Tractatus 
de Deterioratione. 


DETERGENT, in medicine, is applied to remedies that | 


cleanſe, mundify, and carry off viſcid, and glutinous humours. 
The plant, harts-horn, deterges, and conſolidates wounds. 
Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the gravel and 
ſtone; it alſo deterges, and expels poiſon. 
Detergents are not only ſoftening, and adheſive, but alſo, by 
a peculiar activity er diſpoſition to motion, joined with a ſuit- 
able configuration of parts, are apt to abrade, and carry along 
with them ſuch particles as they lay hold of in their paſſage. 
A All medicines of this intention are ſuppoſed to cleanſe, and 
heal, that is, incarnate, or fill up with new fleſh all ulce- 
rations, and foulneſlts occaſioned thereby, whether __ 


DETERMINATE Problem, is that which has but one, or at 


DETERMINATION, in phyſics, the diſpoſition or ten- 


DETERMINATION, is alſo uſed for the action whereby a 


or external. See SARCOTIC. | 


DET 


To do this, in all internal caſes eſpecial 
be ſuppoſed to maintain its primary — until it arri 
at the place of action, and there it does what n 
the appellation of a Detergent, and a vulnerary: firſt b e 
heſive quality, which conſiſts in the comparative lar euer, 
ſurface, and flexibility of its component parts; er 
very readily falls into contact with, and adheres to oh mach 
of ulcerous exudations, which by their looſe ſituatio tough 
ſily carried along with the medicine; and when ſuch 
ſo carried away, which is the cleanſing, 

what was inſtrumental in this office, will rows ra 
and adhere to the cutaneous filaments, until by their — 
tion, and the protruſion of proper nouriſhment az int 1 
the ſame place, the waſte is made up, that is, the "a 0 
bealed. Quiney. po 5 
After the like manner is the operation of 

be accounted for in external 8 * 0 
of their parts they rarify, and by their adheſive qualit 3 
join with, and take off along with them, in every dt : 
what is thrown upon the place to which they are applied ubs 
til a more convenient matter is brought thither by the ci =o, 
lating juices, which they afliſt in adhering to, and ene 
ing the eroded cavities. Only this may be taken ae 1 
that internally, whatſoever of this kind is mixed with * 
animal fluids, by the known laws of circulation, vil be fi 
ſeparated, and left behind. For all thoſe parts, which are ſ 
cifically heavieſt, will move neareſt the axis of the ek. 
becauſe their moments are the greateſt, and will carry the a 
as near as can be in ſtreight lines; but the lighter parts wil 
always be joſtled to the ſides, where they ſooneſt meet with 
_— * 2 quite = or _ ſtruck into ſuch cavities as We 
are here ing of, in which they adhere 

of the fubRance. : . : ee 
This is underſtood of the milder degree of Detergents, and it 
is eaſy to conceive from hence, how an increaſe of thoſe ua- 
lities of activity and adheſion conjointly, may make a — 
ariſe to the greateſt efficacy in this reſpect. And it is upon 
this foot, that all thoſe' medicines operate, which are given 
to cleanſe obſtructions, or foulneſſes in any of the viſcera 
or paſſages; and which may be increaſed in efficacy ſo fa 
as to fetch off even the membranes, and capillary veſſels, i 


NS are eq. 


Matter ; 
and deterg P 


leaft but a certain number of ſolutions; in contra. diſtinction 
to an determinate problem, which admits of infinite ſolu- 
tions. See INDETERMINATE. | 

Such e. gr. is the problem, To deſcribe an Iſoſceles triangle 
on a given line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be double that 
at the vertex : which has only one ſolution ; as that which 
follows has two, viz. To find an Iſoſceles triangle, whoſe area 
and perimeter are given, See PROBLEM. 

A determinate problem may either be ſimple, or linear, plane, 
ſolid, or ſurſolid. See PLANE, SoL1D, &c. 


dency of a body towards one way, rather than another, 
Heavy bodies have a Determination towards the centre of 
the earth. See CENTRE, and DESCENT. | 


cauſe or agent is limited, or reſtrained to act, or not act, this, 
or that, and in this, or that manner. See Ac ENT, and Ac iox. 
Determinations, ſay the ſchoolmen, proceed either from an 
efficient cauſe; in which caſe the Determination is called 
effeftive ; as when an artiſt determines an inſtrument to a cer- 
tain action: or from the form, as that determines the indit- 
ferency of the matter; and thus our ſenſes are faid to be 
Determinations to have ideas upon the preſence of external 
objects. N 

Or the Determination is from the matter or ſubject that receives 
the action; and thus, the heating of fire upon clay determines 
it to harden, upon wax to ſoften, &c, Or it is from the ob- 
ject; as when we ſay, Colour determines the viſive power: ot 
laſtly, it is from the end, as the end determines the deſite. 

Determinations again are either moral or phyſical: a mw 
Determination is that proceeding from a cauſe which operats 
morally, i. e. by commanding, perſuading, or adviſing ſome 


Phyfical Determination, is an a& whereby God excites and 
applies x ſecond cauſe to act, antecedently to all operation of i 
creature.—Such a Determination, the Thomiſts and Domi- 
nicans maintain neceſſary to all, and ſingular action of — 
creature. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, deny that God thus 
determines even ſecond cauſes; and hold, that God exerts 19 
influence on ſecond cauſes, but only with the ſecond o_ 
on the action. And thus they exclude a phyſical 2 ; 
tion both from natural cauſes, as ſuppoſing them already dete 
mined by nature to act; ſo that there needs no other _ 
Determination from God to the ſeveral actions: and from ” 
cauſes, as ſuppoſing ſuch a Predetermination Contrary - ö 
natural liberty. See PREDRETERMINxATION, Cavs, a 
A Determination to be pleaſed with certain forms, 3 
a late ingenious author calls, an Internal Senſe; and 2 = 
mination to be pleaſed with virtuous actions, TS, 


ners, &c, a Moral Senſe, See SENSE» DE- 


D E V 


D E v 


* DETERSIVE, in medicine; the ſame with Detergent, See Deviſe an A in an O, to ſignify chacun A ſon tour, every one in his 


turn. And the houſe of Seneſai, in virtute & honore ſeneſces. 
1238 [ſve medicine which cleanſes the lower 7 . that had towers in their arms, turris mea Deus, &c. 
| ficatives. ET ITT OS cy is 
ter. Deterſrve Thy _— "reg _ 3 the ſtraw- There are alſo znigmatical Deviſes: as that of the Golden 
MvuNDIFICATIV NS Om „ Fleece, with Autre Waurai, intimating that Philip the Good, 
bert; UE yon: which 1 againſt 2 man, who having | who inſtituted that order, renounced every other woman, but i 
DETIN er els delivered to keep, refuſes to re- deliver them. Iſabella of Portugal, whom he then married. See ENTIOMA. 1 
| pra me eren 3 to the Adi Depoſati of the | Deviſes ſometimes contain entire proverbs; as that of Cæſar | 
eat: vs H TRE his Action of Detinue, to recover the | Borgia, aut Cæſar aut Nihil. See PRovernB, | | 
Civilians.— = ot the damages ſuſtained by the Detinue. The word Devye is formed from the Latin dividere, and was 
thing 44715 * n N 1 the noiſe which minerals applied to the things juſt mentioned, as well as thoſe hereafter 
DEA hen they begin to heat in crucibles ; by. the volatile | thentloned, by reaſon they ſerved to divide, ſeparate, and di- 
3 3 out with impetuoſity, and the humidity eſcaping. ſinguiſh perſons, parties, Oc. Fa. Menetrier obſerves, that 
* The vu is formed of de, and bono, I thunder. there are as many different kinds of Deviſes, as there are dif- 
N is much the ſame with Decrepitation, only its action ferent manners of diſtinguiſhing one another, or as there are 
more forcible, and the noiſe greater—aurum fulminans heated; | fimple figures, or words, capable ot expreſſing qualities, of- 


Ec. goes off with a violent crack, i. e. makes a great Deto- | fices, virtues, actions, &c. of perſons, and of notifying or 


nation, See AURUM fulminans. ; 
Detonation takes away the impure volatile ſulphur from bodies. 
DE TONATION chiefly denotes the act or operation of expelling 


the impure, volatile, and ſulphureous parts out of antimony, | 


and leaving behind the fixed and internal parts. 


This is chiefly performed by means of ſaltpetre, &c. See 


ANTIMONY. | | : : 
DETRANCHE, among the French heralds, ſignifies a line 
bend-wiſe, which does not come from the very dexter angle, 
but either from ſome part of the upper edge, and thence fal- 
ling athwart or diagonally ; or from part of the dexter-fide. 
They ſay, Tranchi, Detranchi, and Retranchi, to denote, 


that there are two diagonal lines, making two partitions in] 


the eſcutcheon, and coming from the angles, and a third 
from ſome of the other parts abovementioned. See TRaN CHE“ 
DEVASTAVERUNT, or DevasTaAvir, Bona Taſtatoris, 
a writ lying againſt executors, and adminiſtrators, for paying 
legacies, and debts on ſimple contract without ſpecialties, 
before debts on bonds and ſpecialties. —In which caſe, the 
executors are as liable to actions, as if they had notoriouſly 
waſted the goods of the teſtator, or converted them to their 
own uſe ; and are compellable to pay ſuch debts by ſpecialty 
out of their own goods,— | wr x1 
DEVENERUNT, a writ anciently directed to the eſcheator, 
on the death of the heir of a tenant of the king holding in ca- 
pite, within age, and in the king's cuſtody ; commanding 
the eſcheator to enquire, upon the oaths of good and lawful 
men, what lands and tenements, by the death of the tenant, 
come to the king, us 
DEVIATION, in the old aftronomy, a motion of the defe- 
rent, or excentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes from 
the ecliptic. See DEFERENT. 
The greateſt Deviation of Mercury is ſixteen minutes; that 
of Venus only ten. See ELONOAT ION, and ExcENTRI- 
CITY. | 
DEVIL ®, Drazol us, an evil angel; one of thoſe celeſtial 
ſpirits caſt down from heaven, for pretending to equal himſelf 
with God. See ANGEL. | 
* The word is formed from the French Diable, of the Latin 
Diabolus, which comes from the Greek A, Accuſer, or 
Calumniator. 
The Æthiopians paint the Devi! white, to be even with the 
Europeans, who paint him black. Ludolph. | | 
We find no mention of the Devil in the Old Teſtament, but 
only of Satan. Nor do we meet with the word Devil in any 
heathen authors, in the ſignification attached to it among 
Chriſtians, that is, as a creature revolted from God; their the- 
ology went no farther than to evil Genii, or Dæmons who 
harraſſed and perſecuted mankind, Thus, the Chaldzans, 
believed both a good principle, and an evil principle, which 
was an enemy of mankind. See DzMon, PRINCIPLE, Ec, 
The relations we have of the religion of the Americans, 
aſſure us of ſome idolatrous nations who worſhip the Devil - 
but the term Devil muſt not here be taken in the ſcripture 
ſenſe : thoſe people have an idea of two collateral indepen- 
dent beings, one whereof is good, and the other evil. And they 
place the earth under the guidance and direction of the evil being; 
which our authors, with ſome impropriety, call the Devil. 


DEVISE, in heraldry, a name common to all figures, ciphers, | 


characters, rebus's, motto's, c. which, by their alluſion to 
the names of perſons or families, denote their qualities, nobi- 
lity, or the like. See ChakAcT ER, CirhER, Morro, 
PROVERB, Revs, Cc. | KY, 

Deviſe, in this ſenſe, is of a much older ſtanding than heral- 
ary it ſelf; being that which gave the firſt riſe to armories: 
thus, the Eagle was the Deviſe of the Roman empire; SPQR 
Was the Deviſe of the Roman people; and ſtill continues to be 
what they call the eſcutcheon of the city of Rome, See Ars. 
The hrſt Deviſes were mere letters diſtributed on the borders 
of the liveries, houſings, and banners, and at length on the 
ſhields. Thus the K was the Deviſe of the French kings of 

the name of Charles, from Charles V. to Charles IX. 


here were alſo Deviſes by rebus's, equivocals, or alluſions, 


. » _—_ and arms. The dukes of Guiſe took for their 
51. 1 | | 


diſtinguiſhing them from others. 


DEvISE, is now taken in a more reſtrained ſenſe for an emblem; 


or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto, or 
ſentence” applied in à figurative ſenſe to the advantage of ſome 
perſon. See EMBLEM. ALE | 
In this ſenſe, the figure, or image, is called the Body, and the 
motto the Soul of the Deviſe. 5 EO oh, 
A Deviſe is a ſort of metaphor, repreſenting one object by 
another wherewith it has ſome reſemblance. Sb that a Devi/e 
is only true, when it contains a metaphorical ſimilitude, and 
may it ſelf be reduced into a compariſon, Laſtly, it is a me- 
taphor painted, and viſible, and that ſtrikes the eye. All 
theſe circumſtances are required to a Deviſe; and withou 


them, a figure only makes a hieroglyphic, and a motto only 


a ſentence. See ALLUsION, METAPHOR, HIEROOOLYPHIc, 
SIMILE, Cc. 


Fa. Bouhours gives an accurate explication of the word Deviſez 


in an extract inſerted in the Memoires de Treuoux. A Deviſe, 


ſays he, is a compoſition, or aſſemblage of figures drawn from 
nature and art, called the Body; and of a few words adapted 
to the figure, called the Sul. Such a compound, adds he; 
we make uſe of to denote our thought, or intention by com- 
pariſon ; for the eſſence of the Devi/e conſiſts in a compatiſon 
taken from nature or art, and founded on a metaphor. - 
This he illuſtrates in the following inſtance: A young no- 
bleman, of great courage and ambition, bore for his Deviſe, 
in the laſt carouſal at the court of France, a rocket mounted 
in the air, with this Italian motto, poco duri purche minalxi, 
may I laſt but a ſhort time, provided I mount high; which 
ſeems to hold forth the following diſcourſe : as the rocket 
riſes a great pitch, though it only endures a little while; ſo 
it does not concern me to live long, provided I attain to 
glory and eminence ; which is a juſt compariſon. See Cou- 
PARISON, - - FSR e STS i 
On this footing, a Deviſe, to define it rightly, is a painted 
metaphor; or rather, an ænigma inverted: for, whereas 
ænigma's repreſent nature or art by the events of hiſtory, 
and the adventures of fables, a Deviſe is a repreſentation of 
human qualities by natural or artificial bodies. | 

Thus, to expreſs the character of Louis XIV. a ſun was painted, 
which yet, luminous as it is, has more power than luſtre. 
And the better to determine the ſenſe of the painting to this 
ſignification, the Caſtillian motto is added, mas virtud que 


lux. The perſonal merit of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 


repreſented by a pomegranate, with theſe words, mon prix 
weſt pas de ma couronne; and the talent of an apoſtolical per- 
ſon, who became all things to all men, by a looking-glaſs, 
with thoſe words of St. Paul, omnibus onnia. ee 

Deviſes are uſed on coins, counters, ſeals, ſhields, triumphal 
arches, artificial fire-works, and other ſolemnities. They are 
a ſort of images, very pertinently, and artfully repreſenting 
the enterprizes and intrigues of war, love, piety, ſtudy, for- 


tune, &c, | | 


The French have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, eſpeci- 
ally ſince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a wonderful 
fancy for Deviſes. 9 255 | | 

The Italians have reduced the making of Deviſes into an art, 
and laid down the laws and rules thereof. Some of the prin- 
cipal are, 1. That there be nothing monſtrous or extravagant 
in the figures; nothing contrary to the nature of things, or 
to the common opinion of mankind. 2. That figures be not 
Joined which have no affinity or relation to each other; the 
metaphor being to be founded on ſomething real, and not 6n 
hazard or imagination; excepting ſome whimſical combinations 
eſtabliſhed in mythology, which cuſtom, and the authority of 
the poets have made paſs for natural, 3. That the human body 
be never taken into Deviſes; as this would be to compare 
a man with himſelf, 4. That there be a fort of unity in 
the figures which compoſe the body : we do not mean, that 
there muſt only-be a fimple figure; but that, if there be 
ſeveral, they have a relation and ſubordination to each 
other: ſo that there be one principal figure whereon all the 
reft depend. Though ſtill the fewer figures there are in the 
body of the Deviſe, and the lels they are confuſed, the more 
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perſect and elegant is the D-viſe. 5. The motto, which is | 
to animate the figure, muſt agree ſo accurately thereto, as 
that it could not ſerve for any other. 6. Nothing to be 
named that appears to the eye, and which the bare inſpection | 
might notify. 7. The motto not to have a compleat ſenſe of 
it ſelf, for being to make a compound with the figure, it muſt 
only be a part, and conſequently muſt not ſignify the whole. 
If the words alone have a compleat fignification, you have a 
full and diſtin notion independently of the figure; whereas 
the ſignification ſhould reſult from both. 8. The ſhorter the 
motto, the more beautiful: and a ſuſpenſion of the ſenſe, 
which leaves ſomewhat to gueſs, is one of the principal graces 
of the Deviſe. Laſtly, it is accounted a happineſs, where 
the words of a poet are applied in a ſenſe which he never 
dreamed of, and yet ſo pertinently, that it ſhould ſeem they 
had been intended for the ſame, 

D vis, or, Divisz, in common law, the act whereby a 
teſtator gives, or bequeaths, his lands, or goods, by his laſt 
will in writing, See LEGacy. | 
He who makes the Deviſe, is called the Deviſor, and he, to 

whom it is made, the Deuiſee. | 

The words of a will the law interprets in a larger, and more 
favourable ſenſe than thoſe of a deed: for if land be deviſed to 
2 man to have to him for ever, or to have to him, and his 
aſſigns; in thoſe caſes the Deviſee ſhall have a fee ſimple. 
Yet if given in the ſame manner by feoffment, he has but 
an eſtate for life. - | 5 
So, if one deviſe land to an infant in his mother's belly; it is 
a good and valid Deviſe; though it is otherwiſe by feoffment, 
grant, or gift: for in thoſe caſes there ought to be one of ability 

to receive preſently, otherwiſe it is void. See WILL, and DEED. 

DEUNX, a diviſion of the Roman libra, or pound; contain- 
ing 11 ounces; or eleven twelfths of any thing. See As, 
LIBRA, OuNCE, c. TP 

DEVOLVED, ſomething acquir'd by right of Devolution. 
See DEVOLUTION. | 
Such a right is devolved to the crown. Such an eſtate de- 
volved on M by the death of N . 

The word is alſo uſed for a right acquired by a ſuperior, of 
conferring a benefice, when the inferior, and ordinary colla- 
tor, has neglected to confer, or has conferred it on an unqua- 
lified perſon. | 
If a patron neglects to preſent to a benefice in ſix months, the 
preſentation lapſes, or devolues upon the biſhop, and from 
thence to the primate. See LAPSE. 

 DEVOLUTION, in the French law, a right acquir'd by 
deſcent, or ſucceſſion, from degree to degree. 


Devolution, in general, is an impediment provided by the 


cuſtoms of ſeveral provinces, whereby the husband who ſur- 
vives his wife, or the wife ſurviving her husband, is prohibited 
to alienate the real, and immoveable effects of the deceaſed ; 
and obliged to preſerve them for the children iſſued from that 
marriage. So that they ſucceed thereto in excluſion of thoſe 
born of a ſecond marriage. | 
DEVOTION, a fincere, ardent worſhip of God. See 
Prayer, WorsnmP, Oc. | : 
Monſ. Jurieu defines Devotion a ſoftening, and yielding of 
heart, with an inward conſolation, which the ſouls of be- 
lievers feel in the exerciſes of piety. 


Under the name of Devotions are uſually underſtood certain 


religious practices, which a perſon makes it a rule to diſcharge 
regularly: and with reaſon; if this exactitude be founded on 
ſolid. piety ; otherwiſe it is vanity, or ſuperſtition. 15 
DEvoriox, among the Romans, was a ſort of ſacrifice, or ce- 
remony, whereby they conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice 
of ſome perſon. See SACRIFICE, c. | 
The ancients had a notion, that the life of one might be re- 
deemed by the death of another: and hence were thoſe Devo- 
tions ſo frequent for the lives of the emperors. See Vor A. 
The Devotion of Decius, who, after devoting himſelf to his 
country, threw himſelf into the hands of his enemies, and 
was killed, is ſaid to have gained the Romans the victory. 
But Devotion to any particular perſon was not known till Au- 
guſtus. The day after the title Auguſtus had been given 
Octavius; Pacuvius, a tribune of the people, began to ſay, 
he would devate, and conſecrate himſelf to him, as was 
practiſed among the barbarous nations, to obey him even at 
the expence of life, if he were commanded. His example 
was immediately followed by all the reſt; and it came at 
length to be eſtabliſhed into a cuſtom, never to go to ſalute 
the emperor, without declaring they were devoted to him. 
Auguſtus, though ſeeming to oppoſe this vile and infamous 
flattery, yet rewarded the author. t | 
DEVOURING, in heraldry, —When fiſhes are born in an 
eſcutcheon, in a feeding poſture, the heralds denominate it 
devouring ; by reaſon ſwallow all their food whole. See 
FisH, | 
DEUTEROCANONICALS *, in the ſchool-theology, an | 
appellation given to certain books of holy ſcripture, which 
were added to the canon after the reſt ; either by reaſon | 
they were not wrote till after the compilation of the canon, | 


neh, repetition, 


© Deuteronomy was written the fortieth year after 


in Hebrew, eleven paraſches, though 


DEW, Ros, a thin, light, 


or by reaſon of ſome diſpute as to their canonicity, See 
_ Canon, | | 


The word is Greek, being compounded 
and x.av0149%, — * Ju rere, Kecond, 
The Jews, it is certain, acknowledge ſeveral book 
canon, which were put there later than the 
that under Eſdras, a preat aſſembly of 
they call by way of eminence, the Great | 
collection of the ſacred books, which we now ha row the 
Hebrew Old Teſtament. And they agree, 8 — 
books therein which had not been ſo beſore the Bay — 
captivity; ſuch are thoſe of Daniel, Ezekiel, Ha Yloniſh 
and thoſe of Eſdras and Nehemiah. , Gr. 
And the Romiſh church has ſince added others to the 
that were not, nor could not be in the canon of the Je 
reaſon ſome of them were not compoſed till aſter N 
the book of Eccleſiaſticus ; with ſeveral of the A; i 
books, as the Maccabees, Wiſdom, &c. Others 8 eie 
ſtill bog by 1 re canonicity had not been * 
mined: and till ſuch examen, and judgment. then 1.0. 
| - aſide at pleaſure, | e oY Bight be 
ut ſince that church has pronounced as to t 8 
theſe books, there is no more room now be te 8 
doubt of them, than there was for the Jews to doubt of by 
of the canon of Eſdras. And the Deuteronomical books are 
with them as canonical, as the proto-canonica]. The fir 
difterence between them conſiſting in this, that the ner 
city of the one was not generally known | 
ſettled ſo ſoon as that of ** e 
The Deuterocanonical books in the modern canon, are the book 
of Eſther, either the whole, or at leaſt the ſeven laſt chapters 
thereof. The epiſtle to the Hebrews ; that of James; and 
that of Jude; the ſecond of St. Peter; the ſecond! arg 
third of St. John; and the Revelation. The Pestera 
parts of books, are, in Daniel, the hymn of the three Chil. 
dren ; the prayer of Azariah; the hiſtories of Suſannah, 
of Bel, and the Dragon; the laſt chapter of St. Mark; the 
bloody Sweat, and the appearance of the Angel, related 1 St. 
Luke, chapter xxii; and the hiſtory of the adulterous Woman 
in St. John, chapter viii. | | 
DEUTERONOMY “, one of the ſacred books of the old 
teſtament ; being the laſt of thoſe written by Moſes. See 
PeNTATEUCH, 
*The word is Greek, compounded of Hurcgrr, ſecond, and 
vo to, law. 


It does not appear, that Moſes made any diviſion of what 
he wrote into books; or that he gave different names and 
titles to the different parts of his work: nor do the Jews, 
even at this day, diſtinguiſh them in the copies they uſe in the 
ſynagogues; but write them all running as one ſingle work, 
without any other diſtinction beſide that of little and great 
paraſches. It is true, in the other copies, uſed by private 
perſons, they are divided into five parts, as among us; but 
they give them no other name, but the firſt word wherewith 
. each diviſion begins: much as we do in quoting a decree, or 
chapter of the canon- law. 
Thus, the firft part of Moſes's work they call TN Be- 
reſchit, becauſe beginning with that word. The ſecond they 
call TVU ND Veelleh Schemot the third, X11 Vanck- 
ra; the fourth, A Vajiedabber; and the fifth, f 
d Elk haddebarim; which is one of the firſt words 
thereof, This cuſtom is very ancient among the Rabbins, 
as appears from the ancient commentaries on thoſe boo, 
called, Tru TUS Bereſehit Rabba, 121 MAP NW 
Veelleh Scemoth Rabba, &c. and from the prologus galeatus of 
St. Jerom. 
It was the Greeks, when they firſt tranſlated the law, that 
gave the five parts, into which it was divided, the names 
Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronony. Ac- 
cordingly the names are Greek, excepting that of Leviticus 
which is Hebrew ; and they expreſs what is contained in thoſe 
books, or at leaft the moſt remarkable. things contained therein: 
which is the Greek manner of giving titles. 
The book of Deuteronomy was ſo called, becauſe this laſt pert 
of the work of Moſes. comprehends a repetition, or e 
lation, which that legiſlator made to the Iſraelites before ' 
death, of the law he had before deliver'd them at large. -_ 
hence Deuteronomy is ſtill called by the Rabbins MWD Mi: 
m MWA Repetition of the LGW, 
Law, They likewiſe call it II ED the ns 
Reprimands, on account of the XXVIIIth chapter, W 1 
full of bleſſings promiſed to ſuch as keep the law, an 
curſes threatned to ſuch as tranſgreſs it. ; 
the deliver} 


from Egypt, in the country of the Moabites beyond =_ 
Moſes being then in the 120th year of his age. It co 3 
only ten in the - 
of the Rabbins at Venice; XX chapters, and 95 xlr 
In the Greek, Latin, and other verſions it contains 112 
chapters. The laſt is not of Moſes. a Some ſay we " 
by Joſhua immediately after Moſes's death; 14 b Ela. 
moſt probable opinion. Others will have it added Dy 1 
inſenſible miſt, or rain, falling 


the ſun is below the horizon, Ne 


Naturaliſts uſually rank Dew among the number of meteors | DEXTER, in — is applied to the-r1ght fide, as ſiniftar 
Kind. Some define it a vapour liquified, and | is to left. SCUTCHEON, __ 
r thers, a vapour having a like relation to froſt, DzxTzR-Baſe, is the right ſide of the baſe, See BAsx. 
tet — Rs ſnow, &'c,—Among the diſſertations of Monſ. ar =" Wk the angle on the right hand of the chief. Sce 
+ wg fall, but riſes. CHIEF, ; 
Huet is . 9 on 1 more, and leſs. | DExTER-Point. See the article Pour. | 
To us oY —— no doubt is from the vapours, and | The word is pure Latin, ſignifying right-handed ; whence 
Its origins of the earth and water, raiſed as ſhewn under the | the word Dexterity for addreſs, and ability in the performing 
et en The thin veſicule, whereof vapours con- of any thing. a * 
* on nce detached from their bodies, we all know, keep | DEX TROCHERE *, or DesTROCHERE, in heraldry is 
fiſt, being : ve at ſuch a ſtage of the | applied to the right arm, painted in a ſhield, ſometimes naked, 
riſing in the atmoſphere, till they arrive a ge : * neee 6 ac 48 
| is of the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves: then ſometimes cloathed, or adorned with a bracelet, and fome- 
3 rie is ſtopped. Now, as it is the warmth, or fire, that, times armed, or holding ſome moveable, or member uſed in 
_ ö | | :Geally | the arms. | | | 
dilating the parts of water, forms the velicule {pecificn'y | gn x from the Latin Dextrechertam, which 
lighter than air, and capable aps ere al terns ſignifies a bracelet wore on the right wriſt, mentioned in the 
that _ _ RO x ber. — 8 3 acts of the martyrdom of St. Agnes, and the life of the empe - 
Older 5 e VEINCU 5 K 
bp For In the day-time, therefore, the ſun warming The Does is ſometimes placed as the creſt, 
the atmoſphere by a continual influx of his rays, the vapours DEY, the title of the ſovereign prince of the kingdom of 
once raiſed, continue their progreſs, as meeting with nothing Algiers. 
4 2 2 ny , porn” yori ns Ay * -” 41 | The governors of the ſeveral provinces under him, are call d 
O flected . g. 
region of the atmoſphere, Here coadeniing, they form clouds 3 DIA, AIA, the beginning of diverſe terms in medicine, chirur- 
from which ariſe rain, as ſhewn under CLovDs, and aro gery, 8 Sc. Where theſe three letters com mence 
But when the ſun is below the horizon, the cafe is ſomewhat | laiſt tee 
different: for the atmoſphere then cooling, the vapours raiſed | the r of a remedy „ ent, eee eee 20 
by * Mears of 3 and of Go rays of the ſun Hignify yy. 4s and ind as in 2 Diacly- 
"ng i ; 8. IAP ASM A, DIACHYLON, Oc. DEP 
lodged — the Apr wy 7 * 1 he” Dia is likewiſe the beginning of many terms in the other arts; 
Gn! here on the cold, moilt air they paſs through, Their | 7 Dots . Dia, 
oo . 3 ee eee a 8 LY th en which is an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, is borrowed 
pr ng _ No hon p ken" of that ng Roy _ the var wi ex, or cum; Which begins the ſame 
by ; : words in t ma. -.- 
—— ni ns natural 8 bare” wir wo q 5775 Indeed we have words wherein Dia is no prepoſition bor- 
eg gere dae e ene per BY rowed from a foreign language; though it is poſſible, the 
ſpherules, or drops, "wa _— - gems f words themſelves may: as in Diamant, Dial, &c. 
nl ran theſe 3 in yo 8 ee an DIABETES *, AIABHTHE, in medicine, a haſty, and pro- 
OE; ee ch 1 eg * 5 Ar © ſeaſons: there | fuſe evacuation of the drink by the urinary paſſages ; ac- 
bobs e . Fr a. pon 3 yo of, through the | eompanied with an ardent thirſt, and leanneſs of the whole 
f a , body. See URINE. | 
rg" , 7 or paſs quick. | 
abounds in Dews throughout all the heats of ſummer; for the| The dat thus diſcharged, is uſually a little altered from what 
air there being too hot to conſtipate the vapours in the day-] jt was when taken down, and turned chylous, and milky ; 
> J y 
time, they never gather into clouds, and hence they have no | put ſometimes not at all. See DRIN K. | 
rain; 2 we d e in 5 es the days are] The Diabetes ſeems owing to a too great laxity of the fibres 
exceſhve ! £2 fe * * wy eee 0 3 0 ſo * the of the arteries of the kidneys ; or too great aquantity of ſharp 
—_— e eee een into ZPews.| falts in the blood, which diſſolve the maſs of blood, or dif- 
Or, perhaps, that notable coldneſs is rather the effect, than | unite the parts thereof; ſo that the ſeroſity is eaſily ſeparated 
the cauſe of the quantity of Deus. For a deal of vapour] from the fame. | | 
_ raiſed by 1 p heat of 3 0 th, 3 ſtock of | According to Dr. Quincy, the evident, and moſt common 
e r 3 in t 4 ure, * "i ux Of uch à quantity} cauſe of the Diabetes is the too great uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
of — * 1 1 «Ag : 3 wherewith the ſerum becomes ſo impregnated, that it will not 
er » white Gaſt, Out of. Dow pride by the | 2th, 28 on. wich, tha crooes. of gti of the Wood, 
c 1 diverſe 3 en ck ad . re the] but runs off through the kidneys ſweet, or inſipid. 
Jun, Arl 5 rid 2 Which change _ 3 ſpecies | There is another kind of Diabetes, wherein the perſon affected 
41 3 Nu . Fo aeg = * Og 2 renders a great deal more by urine, than he drinks, nay, 
Mar: S ee 16 Petre, aiter à number o ſometimes more than he both eats and drinks. Some phyſicians 
There is a ſpirit p robs capt 1 3 2 this wg S of erde the air he reſpires, 
: 7 ; whic y ſuppoſe, becomes converted into water; or, at 
= = I Dk LM method 5 and pre- leaſt, the water in the air reſpired is here abſorbed, and col- 
5 * Ae. res 1 * 1 1 pay wr at Kiel. It] lected. But others, with more probability, attribute it to a col- 
1 8 in ciean Unnen cloths expoſed to the ſun in | liquation of the blood, fat, and even the ſolid parts of the body. 
cloſe vials ; then diftilled, and the ſpirit thrown upon the ca- Dias e ee e lied Gab h ! 
put mortuum; this is to be repeated till the earth unite with — Ae emi" gre ph <2" fog eee. 1 on * 
the ſpirit, and become liquid ; which happens about the | glass deſcribed by Hero, which runs itſelf quite empty, with- 
ſeventh, or eighth cohobation, or diſtillation. By ſuch means being 3 | r 
you gain a very red, odoriferous ſpirit. Stolterfoht h Le, Na eee, hs 
? pick » 2 PNy-] height of the upper branch of the ſiphon. See Siphon. 
ſician of Lubec, thinks Ma- Dew may be gathered in glaſs- | f ; 
lates. - flats te Bot Ar 2 DIABOTANUM, in pharmacy and chirurgery, denotes a 
ee e i ather, and before ſun-riſe. And] plaiſter, wherewith wens, Ec. are reſolved, and diſcuſſed— 
tmuller is of the ſame ſentiment. It might likewiſe be col- ; : 11 | | 
; , The Diabotanum is ſovereign for the hydatides. 
lected with a glaſs funnel, expoſed to the air, having a crooked DS ; WM: TR 
neck to ie Dias Toto a wich bn 3 See Ph DIABROSIS *, in medicine, a ſolution of the continuity of 
T; 5 A uſe a part, cauſed by ſharp, corroſive humours gnawing, and de- 
ranſact. NC. 3. Hoffmann, and others. It is apparently from : | | 
the preparation of this 7" HY that the brothers of the Roſy. ag - grow _ G fe add b 
_ took their denomination, See RosyCRUCIANs. | e. 4 een e e e oth 
In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. we have an t of - 88 | 
* e e good part d dee we, | DIACART HAM, inpharmacy, an de&tuary, compoſed of 
1695, ſays the biſhop of Cloyne, thars felt in « urbith, manna, ſcammony, herm acty „ and other purga- 
of the provinces of * Leinſter, a kind of thi c _— re 3 ee e , A eee e 
D f * 5 t thic mus, which gives it the denomination. 
2 e _ 2 Butter, from its con- | Diacarthami chiefly. purges pituita. It is preſcribed in diſeaſes 
be. Te 6a oh. * Mn 9 5 Cc _—_ and of a dark yel- of the brain; and is frequently mixed in medicines along with 
places, on the — of th 1 0 ' —— e moociſh NN | 
—_—— 7 mM 1 > *. * on 3 of | DIACARYON*, or Diaxvcum, in pharmacy. See Dia- 
It 4 th WICE, NUCUM. 4 
R lay 2 the earth a fortnight without changing * The word is formed from 4%, and x2eve, walnut, | 
our, but then died, and turned black. It fell in lumps; | Galen ! ſai is Di „ Wi jui 
and had a ft Jumps; en is faid to have prepared his Diacuryen with the juice 
n a ſtrong ſmell like that of graves.—Mr. R. Van f wal | | 
the fame trant Sint Eves ay NE REES „ in] of walnuts, mixed with as much honey as ſuthced to render 
i , ＋ 7 - of t like at the ſame it an agreeable compoſition. | | ory 
it with the mari nd * M. * ing, that if one rubbed DIACAUSTIC Curve, or Car/tic by refratiion, is a ſpecies of 
3 ? 3 but laying it by the fire, it dried, —— curves, Whoſe genefis may be thus conceived. 
DEX T 3 25 magine an infinite number of rays; as B A, BM, BD, &c. 
ANS, in 8 dee the article As. Tab. Geom. fig. 23.) iſſuing from the fame luminous point B, 
8 | Ne | to 
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DIA 


do be refrafted from, or to the perpendicular M C, in the] 


curve AMD; and fo, as that CE, the fines of the angles 
of incidence C M E be always to C G, the fines of the re- 
fracted angles C M G, in a given ratio: then the curve line, 
which touches all the refracted rays, is called the Diacauſtic. 
Stone. See CAUSTIC. | 
DIACHALCITIS, in chirurgery and pharmacy, a plaiſter 
applied after the amputation of a cancer. 
The 
chalcitis; from the laſt of which'drugs it derives its name. 
DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, a name given to diverſe 
plaiſters, on account of the mucilages mixed therein, which 
are viſcid juices, called by the Greeks xu, drawn from cer- 
tain plants. See MuctLAGE. 
White, or ſimple D1acavLon, is compounded of common oil, 
litharge of gold, and mucilages drawn from marſhmallow- 
roots, fenugreek, and anniſeeds. It is proper to ſoften, digeſt, 
ripen, and reſolve. | 2 
The DiAchyLOx, called Ireatum, has for its baſis the com- 
mon white Diachylon, with a pound of which, an ounce of 
powder of iris is mixed. This plaiſter digeſts, incides, and 
ripens with more force than the ſimple Diachon. 
There is alſo the Great DiacHyYLON, Diachylon magnum, 
compoſed of litharge of gold, oils of orris, camomile, and 
dill, turpentine, reſin of the pine, yellow wax, and muct- 
lages of line and fenugreek, with new figs, raiſins of Da- 
maſcus, ichthyocolla, juices of orris, ſquills, and hyſſop. 
This Diachylm ſoftens ſchirrus's, and reſolves and diſſipates 
tumours. It is called the Great, not only on account of its 
extraordinary virtues, but alſo becauſe compounded of a greater 
number of ingredients than the reſt. 

The DiacuyLoNn Gummatum, or Diachylon cum Gummi, is the 

great Diachylm with the addition of gum ammoniac, galba- 
num, and fagapenum, diſſolved with wine, and boiled to the 
conſiſtence of honey. This plaiſter is the moſt powerful of 
all for digeſting, ripening, and reſolving. | 
DIACODIUM *, in pharmacy, a confection prepared from 
poppies heads; popularly called /yrupus de meconio. See OPIUM. 
* The word is formed from the Greek qua, per, and x dee, 
poppy-head. 
There are two kinds: ſimple, and compound. 

Simple Diacopium, is a kind of opiate, made of the juice ex- 
prefled from the heads of white poppies, and boiled up with 
Ligar. See OrlaTE. | 
It is preſcribed to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to appeaſe 
coughs, and provoke ſleep, —This preparation was of great 
uſe among the ancients ; but is now laid aſide, ſince it has 
been found, that the ſyrup of white poppies, which is what 
we now call Diacodium, produces the ſame effect. | 

ampound D1Acopium is made of the ſimple, with the addi- 
tion of the troches of hamec, hypociſtus, myrrh, ſaffron, and 


balauſtia. It is good to ſtop, and ſoften catarrhs, hzmorrhoids, | 


and fluxes of the belly. 
DIACONISSA, and DiAcoN Ar E. 
DkAcoxRx. 

DIACONICO N“, Sacriſty, a place adjoining to the ancient 
churches, where the ſacred veſtments, with the veſſels, and 
other ornaments of the altar were preſerved. 

* The word is Greek, formed from uauο,j 7 ſerve, I miniſter, 
by reaſon here was kept every thing belonging to divine ſervice. 
It was alſo call'd Aceragtnor, and in Latin Salutatorium: be- 
cauſe it was here that the biſhop received and faluted ſtrangers. 
Sometimes, too, it was called MyTa]wewr, or Mireloetor, 
Menſa, by reaſon of the tables therein, for diſpoſing the ſa- 
cred ornaments on; or rather from My7a]:y, a ſort of inn, 
or houſe for the lodging of ſoldiers in. 

The firſt council of Laodicea, in the 2ſt canon, forbids the 
prieſts living in the Diaconicon, e T Jiaxorixe ; or touching 
the holy utenſils. An ancient Latin verſion of thoſe canons 
renders it, in ſecretario: but the copy at Rome, as well as 
Dionyſius Exiguus, retain the word Dzaconicon in Latin. 
It is true Zonaras and Balſamon underſtand that expreſſion 
in the 21ſt canon of the order of a deacon, and not of a build- 
ing, to which opinion Leo Allatius alſo adheres in his treatiſe, 
De Templis Gracorum : but all the other interpreters are agreed 
as to its being a Sacriſty. Beſide the ornaments of the prieſt- 
hood and the altar, there were likewiſe here depoſited the 
relics of the church. 5 | 

DIACOUSTICS*, or DraPpnonics, the conſideration 
of the properties of ſound refracted in paſling through diffe- 
rent mediums; that is, out of a denſer into a more ſubtile, 
or out of a more ſubtile into a denſer medium. See Souxp, 
and REFRACTION. See alſo AcousTiIcs, and Phonics. 

* The word is formed from the Greek Jia, per, through, 
which intimates a paſſage ; and axu, 7 hear, q. d. the con- 
deration of the paſſage of the ſounds we hear. 

DIACRII, in antiquity, was the name of a party or faction 
at Athens. 

That city, we read 


See DEAcon, and 


was divided into two parties : the one 
favourers of an oligarchy, who would only have a few per- 
ſons employed in the government. The other conſiſted of 
ſuch as were for a democratical, or popular government, 


laſtrum Diachalcitidis is compoſed of oil, axungia, and | 


D1ADEM, in heraldry, is applied to certain circles, 


Prelates likewiſe appear to have 
Diadem: thus Baronius writes, 


In blazoning, 
DIARESIS*, in chirurgery, 


wherein the whole people ſhould have a ſhare—The firſt 
were called Diacrii, and the latter Pediaci; the latter inha- 


biting the lower, and the former arte; 
of the city. . 8 pa 
The laws of Solon imported, that Piſiſtra 2 
of the Diacrii. Though the ſcholiaſt, on 4 — 
dy, the Waſps, affirms, that Pandion diſtributed 
of the Diacrii among his ſons, and put Lycus at 
DIACYDONITES *, in pharmacy, is applied to 
remedies, wherein quinces are a principal ingredient 
* The word comes from Jie, and tua, Quince ‚ 
Comfectio Diacydonites, or Diacydonium, is 2 eonfeRion b 
0 


. 


be chi 
nes's — 
the quarter 
their head 


things and 


: l um, 1s 
quinces, or wherein quinces have a chief 
DIA DEM“, AIAAHMA, in antiquity, a = * 
wore by kings as a badge of their royalty; whil 
was = to oy Gods, Crown. l 
e word comes from the Latin Diadema, of ti 
que q, a little band encom „of tlie Greek 
Ky * cage, I wed. paſſing the head, of the verb 
The Diadem was a ſort of ribbon 
_—_ or _ more or leſs broad. 3 
temples; and forehead; the t 
and 1 fall on the neck. 6h _ bong n behind, 
It was uſually white, and quite plain, tho ; 
broidered with gold, and ber wack gre ins ry wo rag 
In latter times it likewiſe came to be twiſted round er ee "5 
rels, &c. and even appears to have been wore on 3 = - 
the body : thus Phavorinus obſerves, that Pompey wa e 
of aſpiring to the royalty, becauſe of his 3 whit 410g 
which was no other than a ligature for an ulcer h { 
his leg, but which the people conſtrued a Diadem en 
Pliny, lib. 7. c. 5. obſerves, that Bacchus was the firſt i 
ventor of the Diadem: Athenæus aſſures us, that it . 
the topers, and good fellows, who firſt made use of it n 
preſerve themſelves from the fumes of wine, by tyin 5 t bt 
round their heads; and that it afterwards came to ir a i 
ornament. f 87 85 
The Diadem remained a long time the peculiar badge of kings; 
at length it was aſſumed by the Roman emperors, as the mark 
of imperial dignity. | | 
Authors are not agreed about the time when the Roman em- 
perors firſt aſſumed the Diadem. Some refer it to Caligula 
others to Aurelian, and others to Conſtantine the Great, The 
younger Victor fays poſitively, that Aurelian took the Diadem 
which no emperor had dared to do before him. For thouoh 
it ſhould ſeem from the ſame writer, that Caligula had done 
the like, yet Suetonius aſſures us, he had it only in view, and 
that he never executed it. Heliogabalus, indeed, took a 
Diadem; but it was only in the palace he wore it, and never 
appeared with it in public, Jornandes even goes as low as 
Diocleſian for the introduction of the Diadem; but it is cer- 
tain, there is a medal of Aurelian, with a crown like one of 
our ducal crowns, which is ſuſtained by. a border of pearls, 
that bears a very great affinity to a D:adem. And the authors, 
who have explained that medal, are all agreed it is one. 
Mr. Spanheim alſo allows Aurelian to have taken it: his ſuc- 
ceſſors imitated. hin: therein; and yet the ornament did not 
become common till the time of Conſtantine. —After him the 
empreſſes were allowed to wear it: accordingly we find them 
repreſented therewith on medals; though till then, we have 
no inſtance either of crown, or Diadem on a woman's head, 
in all the Roman empire, | | 
An author of the fifth century, quoted by Bollandus, pretends 
that Conſtantine firſt wore the Diadem, and that he only took 
it to bind his hair, and keep it in order. But this is not very 
probable; and it is certain, that at leaſt ſome emperors had 
wore it before him, as Aurelian, and Carinus. 
Euſebius gives it to Conſtantius Chlorus, when only Czfar; 
which is confirmed by one of his medals, wherein he 1s fe- 
preſented with a Diadem, adorned with rays; though even af- 
ter Conſtantine, when the Diadem was become the uſual orna- 
ment of the Auguſti, it was not always given to the Czlars, 
Indeed, we ſee it on ſome of the medals of Julian, while 
only Cæſar; though it is pretty certain, he did not wear t 
till he became Auguſtus, Du Cange will not aſſert, that 
Conſtantine firſt took the Diadem; but only, that he fir 
made it into a kind of cask, or cloſe- crown, as 18 ſeen in ſome 
of his medals, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors. 


„or fillet, 
the crown 


of ſil 
It was tied round > 


or rims, 


ſerving to bind, or incloſe the crowns of ſovereign pres; 
and to bear the globe, and croſs, or the flower de luce 


their creſt. | . N 2 
The crowns of ſovereigns differ in this, that ſome are 00! 
with a greater, and ſome with a leſs number of Diadens. 
anciently worn a fort 
that St. James the A 
wore a gold plate on his forehead, as a mark of his eplloo 
1 the bandage about the heads of Moors, on ſtield, 
4 2 4. Di dem. FI 
is ſometimes alſo called Dia 38 of didn Fw 
ſeparating parts whoſe union, and continuity were an O 
to the 2.3 or which were joined, and cong utinated contri | 
Ty to the order of hature. „ nan. 
. The word in its original Greek A dit ſignifes De 


= forming the Dizrefis, viz. by | tuſe angle is the greater: fo that if the obtuſe angle bs don 
5 N ad 2 See Cu r- ceived to grow till it be infinitely great with regard to the 


TING, BURNING, TAPPING, CAUTERY, c. 


DirREs!Is, is alſo uſed in medicine for the eating out, or con- 


DIA 


acute one, or, which amounts to the ſame thing, if the two 
contiguous ſides of the parallelogram be extended directly, 


ſuming of the veſlels, or canals of an animal body: when, | end to end in a right line; the great Diagonal becomes the 


from ſome cutting, or corroding cauſe certain paſſages are 


ſum of the two ſides, and the leſſer one, nothing. Now, two 


made, which naturally ought not to have been, or certain | contiguous ſides of a parallelogram being known, together 
5 


natural paſſages are dilated beyond ordinary ; fo that the 
juices which ſhould have been contained therein, extravaſate, 


or run out. See CORROSION. 


| adi is d- 
RESIS, in grammar, is a figure whereby a dipthong is di 
gens” into two ſyllables : as Aulæ into Aulat, Pidtæ into Piftar 


Aque into Aquai, See DIPHTHONG. 


with the angle they include, it is eaſy to find the ſubtenſe of 
that angle, i. e. one of the Diagonals of the parallelogram, in 
numbers; which done, Mr. de Lagny's propoſition gives 
the other. Which ſecond Diagonal thus found, is the line 
, | that would be deſcribed by a body impelled at the ſame time 
by two forces, which ſhould have the ſame ratio to each 


D1zREs1s, is alſo uſed in the general for any diviſion of one other, as the contiguous ſides have, and act in thoſe two di- 


ſyllable into two: as in that verſe of Tibullus, Stamina non 


ulli diſſoliienda Deo, for diſſolvenda. 


rections; which Diagonal the body would deſcribe in the 
ſame time, as it would have deſcribed either of the contiguous 


This is uſually noted by two points placed over a letter, to] ſides in, if only impelled by the force correſponding thereto. 


ſhew that it is to be ſounded by itſelf, and not joined with any 


This is one of the great uſes of the propoſition: for the ratio 


other ſo as to make a dipthong: thus Aera, by the points] of two forces, and the angle they make, being given, it is 


over the e, is diſtinguiſhed from Ara. See DIaLys1s, 
It is alſo a kind of metaplaſm, or addition to a word, by di- 


frequently neceſſary to determine, in numbers, the line a body 
impelled by the two forces would deſcribe in a certain time. 


viding one ſyllable into two; as Aulae, by a Diæreſi, is of See ComPosiTION and MOTION. 


three ſyllables, inſtead of Aulz, 
DIAGLYPHICE, the art of engraving, cutting, or other- 
wiſe working hollow, or concave figures, in metals; fuch as 
ſeals, intaglia's, the matrices or coins for medals, &c. See 
ENGRAVING, and SCULPTURE. | | 
DIAGNOSTIC *, in medicine, a term applied to thoſe ſigns, 
or ſymptoms, which indicate, or diſcover the preſent ſtate 
of a diſeaſe, its nature, and cauſe. See SIGN, and IN Di- 
CATION. | : 
*The word is compounded of the Greek, , per, through, 

or by; and yoo, I know. 


The phyſicians have Diagnaſtic, as well as Progno/lic, ſigns ; | 


the firſt with regard to the preſent ſtate of the diſeaſe, and the 
patient; and the ſecond to the future. See PROGNOSTIC. 
DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line drawn a-croſs a 
parallelogram, or other quadrilatural figure, from the vertex 
of one angle to that of another, 
Such is the line PN (Tab. Geometr. fg. 24) drawn from the 
angle P, to N. See FIGURE. 
Some authors call it Diameter, and others Diametral of the 
figure. See DIAMETER. 
It is demonſtrated, 1. that every Diagonal divides a parallelo- 
gram into two equal parts: 2. two Diagonals drawn in any 
parallelogram, biſſect each other: 3. the Diagonal of a ſquare 
is incommenſurable with one of its ſides. See PARALLE Lo- 
GRAM, SQUARE, c. 
Add, 4. a very noble theorem in elementary geometry, firſt 
demonſtrated by Mr. Lagny, in the Memoires de I Academie 


Royale des Sciences, An. 1706. that the ſum of the ſquares of | 


the two Diagonals of every parallelogram, is equal to the ſum 
of the ſquares of the four ſides. 
It is evident, at firſt ſight, that the famed 47th propoſition 
of Euclid, fo richly worth the hecatomb it coſt its author, is 
only a particular caſe of this propoſition : fer if the parallelo- 
gram be rectangled, it follows of courſe, that the two Diago- 
nals are equal; and, of conſequence, that the ſquare of a 
Diagonal, or, which is the ſame thing, the ſquare of the hy- 
pothenuſe of a right angle, is equal to the ſquares of the two 
tides, If a parallelogram be oblique-angled, and of conſe- 
quence, the two Diagonals unequal, as is the more uſual caſe ; 
the propoſition becomes of more extenſive uſe, 
The demonſtration in oblique-angled parallelograms is thus : 
ſuppoſe the oblique-angled parallelogram ABCD, (Tab. Geomet. 
fg. 25.) whereof BD is the greater Diagonal, and A C the 
leſſer : from the point A, of the obtuſe angle DAB, let fall a 
perpendicular A E, to the fide CD; and from the point B 
another perpendicular B F to the fide D C. Then are the tri- 
angles ADE, BCF equal, and ſimilar, as AD is equal to BC, 
and the angles ADE, BCF, as well as AED, BCF, are alſo 
equal; conſequently D E is equal to CF, Now, by Euclid, 
prop. 12. lib. 2. in the obtuſe-angled triangle BDC, the ſquare 
of the ſide B D is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of B C, and 
CD, and over and above, to double the rectangle of C F by 
CD; and by the 13th, /ib.2. in the triangle DAC, the 
Iquare of the fide A C is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of 
AD, and CD, abating double the rectangle of the ſame CD, 
by DE, equal to CF. Conſequently, the former exceſs pre- 
ciſely compenſating this defect; the ſum of the ſquares of the 
two Diagonals is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four 
tides. Q. E. D. 
ence, in every rhombus, or lozange, knowing one ſide, and 

a Diagonal; the other Diagonal will likewiſe be known : for 
as the four ſides are equal; ſubſtracting the ſquare of the gi- 
ven Diagonal from quadruple the ſquare of the given ſide; 
the remainder is the ſquare of the Diagonal required. : 
The propoſition is likewiſe of great uſe in the theory of com- 
pound motions: for in an oblique-angled parallelogram, the 
greater Diagonal being the ſubtenſe of an obtuſe ; and the leſſer 
of an acute angle, which is the complement of the former; 


All the ſides of a rectilinear figure, as AB, BC, CD, DE, 
(fig. 26.) excepting one E A, and the angles O, and V, being 
given; to find the Diagonals. 5 | 
In the triangle ABE, the ſides AB, and AE being given; the 
angle Q is eaſily found by trigonometry; and from this, the 
 Diagmal BE. And after the like manner the triangle BCD 
is reſolved, and the Diagonal BD found. 

Since ichnographies, or plans, are beſt taken by having all 
the ſides, and Diagonals; the uſe of this problem in planime- 
try is of ſome importance; eſpecially to ſuch as are willing to 
have their work accurate, though at the expence of calcula- 
tion. See IchNOGRA PHY, Oc. | 
DIAGRAM, in geometry, Cc. a ſcheme, for the explana- 
tion, or demonſtration of any figure, or the properties thereto 
belonging. Sce FIGURE. 
DiaGRaAm, or DIAGRAMMA, in the ancient muſic, was what 
we call the Scale, or Gammut in the modern, See SCALE, 
and GAMMUT. po 

The extent of the Diagramma, which they alſo called Sy/teme 
perſectum, was a diſdiapaſon, or two octaves in the ratio 1: 4. 
In that ſpace they had eighteen chords, though theſe had not 
all different ſounds. See CHORD. 

To explain it, they repreſent to us eighteen chords, or ſtrings 
of an inſtrument, as the lyre, ſuppoſed to be tuned according 
to the proportions in any of the Genera, viz. Diatonic, En- 
harmonic, or Chromatic. See GENERA, DIATonic, c. 
As the lyre was improved, and more chords added to it; ſo 
was the Diagramma by ſuch means it came from 4 chords 
to 7, then 8, then 10, then 14, and at laſt 18. See Lyge. 
To each of theſe chords, or ſounds, they gave a particular 
name, taken from its ſituation in the D:agramma, or the Lyre, 
Their names, and order, commencing from the loweſt, are 
as follow: Praſtambanomenos, Hypate-Hypaton, Parhypate- 
Fiypaton, Lychanos- Hypaton, Hypate-Meſon, Parhypate-Meſon, 
Lychanas- Meſon, Meſe, Trite Synemmenim, Paranete-Synemme- 
non, Nete-Synemmenon, Para-/Meſe, Trite- Diazeugmenon, Pa- 
ranete-Diazeugmenon, Nete-Diazengmenon, Hyberboleon, Para- 
nete-Hyperboleon, Nete- Hyperbolton, | | | 
Guido Aretine improved this ſcale, or Diagram, very greatly. 

Finding it of too ſmall extent, he added five more chords, or 
notes to it; laid them all down on a ſtaff of five lines; and 
inſtead of the long Greek names abovementioned, named 
all his notes by Gregory's ſeven letters. See NoTe, and 
SCALE, 
The firſt, or loweſt note of his ſcale, he marked r, and cal- 
led Gamma ; whence the whole ſcale came to be denominated, 
See GAMMUT. | | 
DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, is ſcammony prepared or 
corrected for medicinal uſe. 
The preparation is ordinarily performed by baking the ſcam- 
mony in a quince. Others make it receive the fumes of 
lighted ſulphur, whence it is called, ſulphurated, Dyagrydium 
ſulphuratum. Some incorporate it with a quantity of ſpirit of 
vitriol roſat. ſufficient to make a ſort of liquid paſte, which is 
afterwards ſet to dry in the ſun, or by a gentle fire. And this 
preparation they call Diagrydium R:Jatum, —The end of all 
theſe preparations is to correct the ſcammony ; but many are 
of opinion, it has nothing that needs correction, and that it 
may be uſed in its natural ſtate. See ScAuMoN x. 


DIAHEXAPLA, among farriers, a drink made for horſes, g 


denominated from the ſix ingredients it conſiſts of; viz, birth- 
worth, gentian roots, juniper berries, bayberries, drops of 
myrrh, and ivory ſnavings.—It is a good counter-poiſon, cures 
bites of venomous beaſts, colds, conſumptions, &c, 


DIAL“, or Sun-DiAl, an inſtrument ſerving to meafure time, 


by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. See TIME, and SHapow. 
* The word is formed from the Latin dies, day, becauſe indi- 
cating the hour of the day. See HouR. | 


The ancients alſo call it ſciathericum, from its doing it by the 


% will be the greater, and the leſs the leſs, as the ob- 


ſhadow. Sec HoRoLoG1Um. 
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Dia is more accurately defined, a draught, or deſcription of | "needle, as that the line T I2, ſhall be in the plane of 0 
certain lines on a plane, or ſurface of a body given, ſo con-] ridian: and, by means of the quadrant, may be fo the me. 
trived, as that the ſhadow of a ſtyle, or ray. of the ſun paſ- that the angle BCE ſhall be equal to the elevation of 3 FC 
ſed through a hole therein, ſhall touch certain points at cer- | tor; it will ſerve as a Dial in any part of the world equa. 

| tain hours. See STYLE. 5 5 Horizontal DiA l; is that deſcribed on a horizontal bes 
The diverſity of Sun-Dials ariſes from the different ſituation plane parallel to the horizon; See HoRIZ ox. P or 2 
of the planes, and the different figure of the ſurfaces whereon Since the ſun may illumine a horizontal plane at 83 , 
they are deſcribed; whence they become denominated equi- the year, while he is above the hori n; 4 8 0 
noctial, horizontal, vertical, polar, direct, erect, declining, in-] may ſhew all the hours of the artificial day, throupho tal 
clining, reclining, cylindrical, &c. See PLANE, and DIALLING. | year: ſo that a more perfect Dial cannot be required ut the 
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Dials are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed into primary, and ſecun- | To deſeribe an horizontal DIAL geometrically, Dra 8 
, line AB, (fg. 6.) on the given immoveable 3 


it, at pleaſure, on a moveable one. See MEkII AN Lin 
a 

CD, and make the angle CAD equal to the rr 
pole. In D make another angle CD E equal likewite | the 
elevation of the pole, and draw the right line D E ane b the 
in E. Then make EB equal to E D, and from the ave. AB 
with the radius E B, deſcribe a quadrant EBF, which = 
into ſix equal parts. Through E draw the right line GH 
cutting A B at right angles. From the centre B throy þ the 
ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant E F draw right ines 0 : 
Bb, Bc, Bd, B H, meeting the line G H, in age . 
a bed H. From E upon the right line E G ſet off the a 5 
vals Ea, Eb, Sc. viz. E a from E to e, Eb from E * 
Ec from E to g, &c. From the centre A deſcribe a little 
circle, and applying a little ruler to A, and the ſeveral points 
of diviſion a, b, c, d, H, and e, f, g, h, G, draw the lines Arr 
A 10, Ag, A8, A), and A, A2, A3, A4, As. Through 
A draw a right line 6, 6 perpendicular to AB. Continue the 
right line A7, beyond the little circle to7, A8to8, 4 5 to 
5, and A 4 to 4, Round the whole ſcheme draw a ſquare, cir- 
cle, or oval figure, And laſtly in A fix an index, Rn ao 
an angle DAC with the meridian A B equal to the elevation 
of the pole: or in C erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to CD: 
or at AE fix a triangular plate A D E perpendicular to the 
plane of the Dial. 

Now, the lines A 11, A 10, Ag, &c. are the hour-lines of 
the forenoon; and Ar, A2, A3, &c. thoſe of the atternoon- 
and the ſhadow of any of the gnomons, or Ryles above- 
mentioned, at the ſeveral hours, will fall on the reſpedve 
hour-lines, | 


_ gary. 3 5 

Primary D1ALs, are thoſe either drawn on the plane of the 
horizon, called Horizontal Dials; or perpendicular thereto, on 
the planes either of the meridian, or prime vertical, called 
vertical Dials: to which number are alſo uſually added thoſe 
drawn on the polar, and equinoctial planes, though neither 

Horizontal, nor vertical. See PLANE. 
Eguinoctial DIA L, is that deſcribed on an equinoctial plane, 
or a plane repreſenting that of the equinoctial. See Equi- 
NOCTIAL. | | 
A plane oblique to the horizon, either hangs over towards it, 
and makes an acute angle with the plane of the horizon ; or it 
falls off backwards from it, and makes an obtuſe angle there- 
with. This latter is called a reclining plane; which, if it re- 
cline back equal to the complement of the latitude of the place, 
it lies in the plane of the equinoctial; and a Dial drawn 
thereon, is denominated an eguinoctial Dial. See RECLINER. 

Eguinoctial Dials are uſually diſtinguiſhed into upper, which 
look towards the Zenith; and lower, which reſpect the 
Nadir. | 
Now, as the ſun only illumines the upper ſurface of an equi- 
noctial plane, while he is in our hemiſphere, or on the 
northern ſide of the equator; an upper egquinoctial Dial will 
only ſhew the hour during the ſpring, and ſummer-ſeaſon. 
And again, as the ſun only illumines the lower ſurface of an 
equinoQial plane, while he is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, or 
on the other fide the equator ; a hoer equinottial Dial will 
only ſhew the hour in autumn, and winter. 

To have an eguinoctial Dial, therefore, that ſhall ſerve all the 
year round, the apper and lower muſt be joined together; 
that is, it muſt be drawn on each ſide of the plane, 

And ſince the ſun ſhines on one fide or other of an equinoctial 
plane the whole day; ſuch a Dial will ſhew all the hours of 


an artificial day. 


To deſcribe an equinoctial DIAL geometrically, —The equino#ial 


is the firſt, eaſieſt, and moſt natural of all Dzals : but the ne- 
ceſſity of drawing it double, prevents its being much in uſe, 
However, as its ſtructure ſhews the reaſon of the other kinds; 
and as it even furniſhes a good mechanical method of drawing 
All the other kinds of Dials, it ſhall be here laid down. 

Firſt, then, to deſcribe an upper equinoctial DIaL : From a 
center C (Tab. Dialling, fig. 4.) deſcribe a circle ABDE, and 
by two diameters A D, and BE, interſecting each other at 
right angles, divide it into quadrants AB, BD, DE, and EA. 
Subdivide each quadrant into fix equal parts by the right lines 
C1, C2, C3, Cc. which lines will be hour-lines. Through 
the centre C drive a ſtyle, or pin, perpendicular to the plane 
ABDE. | 

The Dial thus deſcribed, being raiſed fo as to be in the plane 
of the equator, the line C 12, in the plane of the meridian, 
and the point A looking towards the ſouth ; the ſhadow of 
the ſtyle will ſhew the hours both of the forenoon and 
afternoon. | 

For, horary circles include arches of the equator of fifteen de- 
grees each. (See EQUATION of Time.) Conſequently the plane 
ABDE being ſuppoſed in the plane of the equator, the 
horary circles will likewiſe include arches of 15 degrees of the 
circle ABDE. Wherefore, ſince the angles 12 C II, II C10, 
10 Co, Sc. are each here ſuppoſed 15 degrees, the lines C 12, 
C 11, C10, Co, Sc. are interſections of horary circles, with 
the plane of the equinoctial. 

Again, ſince the ſtyle paſſing through the centre C, repreſents 
the axis of the world; its diſtance from the centre of the earth 
being inconſiderable, and it being the common diameter of 


From a point taken at pleaſure, as C, erect 


To deſcribe a horizontal DIAL, trigonometrically. In large Dial, 


Vertical Dial, is that drawn on the plane of a vertical circk. 


where the utmoſt accuracy is required, geometrical lines are 
beſt ſet aſide; and in lieu thereof, the lines of the Dial to 
be determined by trigonometrical calculation. M. Clapies, 
in the Memoires de P Academie Royale des Sciences, An, 1707, 
has done us good ſervice herein; having rendered the calcu- 
lation of the hour-lines, which before had been operoſe enough, 
exceeding eaſy and expeditious : his canons, or analogies we 
ſhall lay down under the reſpective kinds of Diali. 
And, firſt, for a horizontal Dial : the elevation of the pole of 
the place being given, to find the angles, which the hour-lines 
make with the meridian, in the centre of the Dial. 

The analigy, or canon, is thus: As the whole fine is to the 
ſine of the elevation of the pole of the place; ſo is the tan- 
gent of the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, for the hour re- 
quired ; to the tangent of the angle required. That is, as the 
fide AC, (fg. 7.) is to DC: ſo is the tangent of FDC; to 
the tangent F C, of the angle FAC, See TANGENT, Cc. 


See VERTICAL. | | : 
Of theſe there are ſeveral varieties, according to the vertical 
pitched upon. The verticals chiefly uſed are the prime vert. 
cal, and the meridian ; from which reſpectively ariſe ſutl, 
north, eaſt, and weſt Dials. : 

Dials which reſpe& the cardinal points of the horizon, a 
rticularly called direct Dials. See DIRECT. | 
If any other vertical be choſe, the Dial is faid to decline 
See DECLINER.' | a 
Further, if the circle, whoſe plane is uſed, be perpendicular 
to the horizon, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in all thoſe = 
mentioned ; the Dials are particularly denominated cr. 
E. gr. erect ſouth, erect north, &c. : 
Otherwiſe, the plane being oblique to the horizon, oo 


the horary circles; its ſhadow will cover the hour-line C 12, ſaid either to incline, or recline. See INCLINATION, 
when the ſun is in the meridian, or circle of 12 a-clock; | clIN ER, &c. | | . þ Dial 
C11, when in the circle of 11 a-clock; C 10, when in the | South Diar, or more particular an ere? direct ſout * © 
circle of 10 a-clock, c. | 7 is that deſcribed on the ſurface of the prime veruca 

' Secondly, To deſcribe a lower equinoctial DIAL: The me- looking towards the ſouth. | 
thod is the ſame as that for the upper Dial already deſcribed ; | Since the ſun then illumines the plane of 
except that no hour-lines are to be drawn beyond that of | looking to the ſouth, when, in its progreſs om this 
6 a-clock. | | prime vertical to the meridian, or returns back ny. * 
Thirdly, To deſcribe an univerſal equinoQial DAL: Join two] that; in which he is employed fix hours before, = Le 

metal, or ivory planes AB CD, and CDEF (fg. 5.) ſo as to noon; a ſouth Dial ſhews the hours from fix in 
be moveable at the joint. On the upper ſurface of the plane | to fix at night. | lane of the prime 
ABCD, deſcribe an upper equinoctial Dial, and upon the lower | To draw a vertical ſeuth DIA L. On the p * AB 8) 
a lower, as already directed; and through the centre I drive a | vertical looking ſouthwards, draw a meridian - wad oof 
ſtyle. In the plane DEFC cut a box, and put a magnetical | and taking the interval A C at pleaſure 3 t p in indefinit 
needle G therein; fit on the ſame plane a braſs quadrant nice- | the future Dial; in C erect a per pendicular = che elevation 
ly graduated, and paſſing through a hole cut in the plane] length CD, and making an angle CAD = the petper 
ABCD. Now, ſince this may be ſo placed, by means of the | of the equator, draw a right line AD meeting e c 
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icular CD in D. Then a the point D make the angle 
SB equal to the elevation of the 1 Ie and draw 


the right line DE cutting the meridian in 


the plane of the Dial. 3 3 
Then will the ſhadow of any of theſe indexes touch the ſeve- 
ral hour- lines at their reſpective hours. 
Nerth Di AL, or ered direct north DIAL, is that r on the 
ſurface of the prime vertical looking northward. See NoR TH. 
Since the ſun only illumines this ſurface, while he advances 
from the eaſt to the prime vertical, and proceeds from the 
ſame vertical to the weſt; and ſince he is in the prime verti- 
cal at fix a- clock in the morning, and fix in the evening; a 
north Dial ſhews the hours before ſix in the morning, and 
thoſe after ſix in the evening. And hence, as in autumn and 
winter-time, the ſun does not riſe before ſix, and yet ſets be- 
fore ſix in the evening; a north Dial is of no uſe all that 
time: but being joined with a ſouth Dial, it ſupplies the de- 
fects thereof. HED 
To deſeribe a vertical north Dia. Draw a meridian line EB, 
(fig. 9.) and from A deſcribe a little circle at pleaſure, At A 
make the angle DAC equal to the elevation of the equator, 
and from the point C taken at pleaſure, erect a perpendicu- 
lar CD meeting AD in D. Make another angle CD E like- 
wiſe equal to the elevation of the equator, and draw likewiſe 
a line DE meeting AE in E. . Then take IB equal to ED; 
And through I draw GH, cutting SB at right angles. And 
from the centre B with the radius IB deſcribe a quadrant ; 
which divide into fix equal parts. Through the two extreme 
diviſions draw lines from the centre B, viz. Bd, and BH, 
meeting GH in d, and H, and make I h equal to I d, and 
IG equal to IH. Then applying a ruler to A and d, and H; 
and again to A and h, and G, draw the right lines A5, A4, A 7, 
and A8, Laſtly, in A fix an oblique index AD, making an 
angle DAE with the meridian line in the plane of the me- 
ridian, equal to the elevation of the equator : or a perpendicu- 


lar index in C equal to CD: or, inſtead of an index, a trian- | 


gular plate EDA on the meridian line EA; perpendicular 
to the plane of the Dial. 
Then will A4, A5,-A6, be the hours of the forenoon; and 
Ab, A), and A8, thoſe of the afternoon ; and accordingly 
will be pointed out by the ſhadow of the ſeveral indexes. 
Or thus: in a ſouth Dial, (fig. 8.) if the hour-lines 4 and 5, 
as alſo 7 and 8, be continued beyond the line 6 A 6; and the 
triangle ADE turned about its pole A till AE fall directly 
againſt A 12; it is evident, a north Dial is hereby had: only 
obſerving what has been ſaid about writing the hours. 
To draw a vertical north, or ſouth DI AL trigonometricalhy. 
Theſe only differ from the horizontal Dial, in that the angle 
CAB is equal to the complement of the elevation of the pole 
of the place; ſo that the ſame analogy ſerves as for the hori- 
zontal one: only making the ſecond term the complement of 
the elevation of the pole of the place. 
Eaſt Dr, or erect direct eaſt DIAL, is that drawn on the 
plane of the meridian, looking to the eaſt. See EAs r. 
vince the ſun only illumines the plane of the meridian look- 


ing eaſtward, before noon ; an ea Dial can only ſhew the 
hours till noon. 


Through 5 
icht line GH, cutting the meridian AB at right 
1 4 EB equal to ED, 2 with this radius deſcribe 
+ Saris EF. The reſt is performed as in a horizontal Dial, 
except that the hours of the afternoon are to be wrote on the 
right hand, and thoſe of the forenoon on the left : as may be 
conceived from the figure, Laſtly, in the point A fix an ob- 
lique ſtyle in an angle equal to the elevation of the equator : 
or in C ere a perpendicular ſtyle equal to CD: or, laſtly, a 
triangular plate ADE upon AE, fo as to be perpendicular to 


A 
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| Polar Dink, is that deſcribe# on a plane paſſing through the 


es of the world, and the caſt, and weſt points of the horizon. 
t is of two kinds: the firſt looking up towards the zenith, 
and called ; the latter dow to the-nadir, called Iayer. 
The . 7 therefore, is inclined to the horizon in an 
angle equal to the elevation of the pole. 
Sine the polar plane POQS (. x paſſes through the eaſt 
and weſt points O and S, a quadrant of the equator is inter- 
cepted between it, and the meridian : conſequently the upper 
ſurface is illumined by the ſun from ſix in the morning to ſix 
at night; and the liver from the ſun's riſe to fix in the 
morning, and from fix in the evening to ſun-ſet, A lower 
polar Dial, therefore, ſhews the hour of the morning from 
ſun-riſe to ſix a-clock, and that of the evening from fix to 
ſun-ſet ; and an wpper, the hours from ſix in the morning to 
JJ PO CO TN ot» a 
2 Diar. Draw a right line AB (g. 13.) 
parallel to the horizon, and if the plane be immoveable, find 
the meridian line CE. Divide CE into two equal parts, and 
through C draw a right line FG parallel to AB. Then from 
the centre D with the interval DE, deſcribe a quadrant, 
which divide into ſix equal parts. And from the ſame centre D 
through the ſeveral points of diviſion draw right lines D 1, 
D2, D3, D4, D5; and the intervals EI, E2, Ez. 
E 4, E 5, ſet off the contrary way, viz. E 11, 10, , 8, 
and 7. From the points 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. raiſe perpendi- 
culars meeting the line FG in the correſpondent points. 
Laſtly, in D erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to DE; or 
on two equal pieces E and C, fix a crols iron rod, 
Then will 12 12, 11, 2 2, 3 3, &c. be hour-lines, to 
be pointed out at the proper times by the ſhadow of the indices. 
n wþper polar DIAL only differs in ſituation, and the manner 
of writing the hours, from ea, and weſ# Dials joined to- 
gether in the line of ſix a- clock. 


A lower polar DIAL is had by putting out the hours of the fore- 
noon 9, 10, and 11, and thoſe of the afternoon 1, 2, and 


3, With the noon-hour 12 it ſelf: and only leaving the hours 
7 and 8 of the morning, and 4 and 5 in the evening. 
primary DiaLls on the fame block, or poſt. 
1. Let the plane ABCD (fg. 14.) in the proper poſition of 
the block be ſuppoſed horizontal; and tHereon deſcribe a Ho- 
rizontal Dial. See Horizontal DIAL. | To 

2. Draw the right lines EM, and FL parallel to DC, which 
accordingly, in the proper poſition of the block, will be pa- 
rallel to the horizon. Then let the plane BNMC make an 
angle with EM, equal to the elevation of the pole, CME: 
and thereon deſcribe an per polar Dial. See Polar Dia. 

3. Let the oppoſite plane ADE make with EM an angle 
DEM, equal to the elevation of the equator : and on this 
draw an upper equinoctial Dial. See Eguinoctial DiaL. 

4. Let the plane K LHI make with FL an angle HLF equal 
to the elevation of the equator : and on this inſcribe a lower 


eguinoctial Dial. See Eguinoctial DIA. 


5. Let the oppoſite plane FG make with FL an angle GFL 
equal to the elevation of the pole: and here draw a ler 


polar Dial, See Polar Dr AL. 


6. Let the plane MNKL, and the oppoſite one E F be per- 
pendicular to FL: and on that draw a ſouth Dial, and on 
this a north Dial. See South and North DrAl. 

7. On the plane EMLF deſcribe a we/? Dial; and on the or- 


polite plane an e Dial. See Laſt and Ht DrALs. 


If then the block be ſo placed, as that the plane MN KL 
looks to the ſouth, and the plane of the meridian biſſect it in 
the line of 12 a-clock in the horizontal Dial ABCD, and 


ſouth Dial MNKL; all the hours of the day will be indi- 


To deſcribe an eaſt Diar, On the eaſtern fide of the plane 
of the meridian draw a right line AB, (fg. 11.) parallel to 
the horizon, and to this join AK, making with it an angle 
KAB, equal to the elevation of the equator. Then with the 
radius DE deſcribe a circle, and through the centre D draw 
EC perpendicular to AK ; by which means the circle will be 
divided into 4 quadrants. Each of theſe quadrants ſub-divide 
into fix equal parts. And from the centre D through the ſe- 
veral diviſions draw right lines, D4, D5,D6,D7,D8, D 9, 
D 10, D 11. Laſtly, in D erect a ſtyle equal to the radius DE, 
perpendicular to the plane; or, on two little pieces perpendicu- | 
larly fixed in EC, and equal to the ſame radius DE, fit an iron 
rod parallel to EC. 
Thus will each index at the feveral hours project a ſhadow to 
the reſpective hour-lines 4 4, 5 5, 6 6, Sc. | 
Maſt Diat, or ere direct weſt DIAL, is that deſcribed on 
the weſtern ſide of the meridian. See WzsT. 
As the ſun only illumines that ſide of the plane of the me- 


ridian, looking to the weſt after noon, a Ve Dial 
ſhew the hours from noon to night, ; WER 00 only 


This therefore, joined with an Ea Dial, ſhews all hours of 
e Cay, 2955 
To draw a weſt DIA I. The conſtruction is perfectly the ſame 


as that of an ea/? Dial: only that its ſituation is inverted, and 
the hours wrote accordingly. 5 


* 
* 


cated by ſeveral planes at once. 


Secundary Di Als are all thoſe drawn on the planes of other circles, 


beſide the horizon, prime vertical, equinoctial, and polar circles: 
or thoſe, which either decline, incline, recline, or deincline. 


Declining D1ALs are ere, or vertical Dials, which decline from 


any of the cardinal points; or, they are ſuch as cut either the 
plane of the prime vertical, or of the horizon at oblique angles. 


The uſe of declining Dials is very frequent; as the walls of 


houſes, whereon Dials are uſually drawn, commonly deviate 
from the cardinal points. See DECLiNER. 

Of declining Dials there are ſeveral kinds, denominated from 
the cardinal points, which they ſeem moſt to reſpect, but from 
which they have a real declination : decliners from the ſouth, 
and from the north, and even from the zenith. | 


To draw a vertical declining DIA L trigmometrically. — 1. 


The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole of 
the place, being given: to find the angle formed in the centre 


of the Dial, y the meridian and ſubſtyle. 


Canon: As the whole ſine is to the tangent of the comple- 
ment of the height of the pole of the place GF; (Ag. 15.) ſo 
is the ſine of the angle of the declination of the plane GFD 
to the tangent GD, of the angle required, GAD. 

2. The declination of the plane being given, and the eleva- 
tion of the pole of the place; to find the angle formed in the 
centre of a vertical declining Dial, by the ſubſtyle and axis. 
Canon: As the whole fine is to the fine of the complement 
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of the elevation of the pole G; ſo is the ſine of the comple- 
ment of the declination of the plane DGF, to the ſide DF, 
the fine of the angle DAB required. | 
3. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole, 
given; to find the difference of longitudes, that is, the arch of 
the equator comprehended between the meridian of the place, 
and the meridian of the plane. 
Canon As the whole ſine is to the fine of the height of the 
pole of the place; ſo is the tangent of the complement of the 
Declination of the plane, to the tangent of the complement of 
the difference of longitudes, 
4. The angle of the difference of longitudes, and that of the 
axis, with the ſubſtyle, being given; to find the angles formed 
in the centre of a vertical declining Dial, between the ſubſtyle 
and hour-lines. | 
T his problem admits of three caſes. For the hour-lines, whoſe 
angles are ſought, may be either, 1. Between the meridian, 
and ſubſtyle; or, 2. Beyond the ſubſtyle; or, 3. On that fide 
the meridian where the ſubſtyle is not. In the two firſt caſes, 
the difference is to be taken between. the ſun's diſtance from 
the meridian that hour, and the angle of the difference of long- 
gitudes found by the laſt problem: and in the third caſe, the 
ſum of thoſe two angles is to be taken ; and the following 
canon uſed. 5 
Canon As the whole fine is to the ſine of the angle between 
the axis and ſubſtyle; ſo is the tangent of the difference of 
the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, and the difference of 
longitudes, or of the ſum of thoſe two angles; to the tangent 
of the angle required. 
5. The angle formed by the ſubſtyle, with the hour-lines, and 
that of the ſubſtyle, with the meridian, given; to find the 
angles formed between the meridian, and hour-lines in the 
centre of vertical declining Dials. 
1. The angles of the hour-lines between the meridian, and 
ſubſtyle, are found by ſubſtrating the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the hour-line, from the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the meridian. 
2. The angles beyond the ſubſtyle, and on the fide oppoſite 
to that of the meridian, are found by adding thoſe two angles. 
3. Thoſe on the other fide the meridian, are found by taking 
their difference. | 
To deſcribe a vertical DIAL, declining from the ſouth to the eaſt, or 
weſ?, geometrically. Find the declination of the plane, as already 
taught under the article DECLINATION, and DEC LIN A TOR. 
Then draw upon paper a horizontal Dial, ſuppoſing the 
line of contingency of the horizontal, with the equinoctial 
plane to be GH, (fg. 16.) Through the point E, wherein | 
the meridian line AE cuts the fame, draw a right line IK, mak- 
ing with GH an angle HEK equal to the declination of the gi- 
ven plane. Thus, as GH repreſents the interſection of the prime 
vertical, with the horizon; IK will be the interſection of the 
inclining plane, and the horizon ; whence we alſo conceive, 
that the part IE muſt be raiſed above GE, in caſe the given 
plane decline to the weſt; or be depreſſed below the ſame 
GE, in caſe it decline to the eaſt. Draw a right line parallel 
to the horizon on the given plane, or wall, to anſwer to IK, 
and aſſuming a point therein, anſwering to E ſet off from 
the right line IK on the paper, the ſeveral horary diſtances 
E I, E 2, E 3, &c. Then from the point E erect a perpen- 
dicular EC, equal to the diſtance of the centre of the Hori- 
zontal Dial, from its line of contingency. Draw lines thence 
to the ſeveral points of the hour-lines E 1, E 2, E 3, &c. 
let fall a perpendicular AD from the centre of the hori- 
zontal Dial A to the line of contingency IK, and transfer 
the diſtance ED from the point E upon the wall; then 
will CD be the ſubſtylar line. See SUBSTYLAR. 
W herefore, joining AD and DC at right angles ; the hypo- 
thenuſe A C will be an oblique index to be faſtened on the wall 
in the point C, according to the angle DCA. 
To draw a vertical DIAL declining from the north towards. the 
eaſt, and weſt, Take the declination of the plane, as al- 


ready taught: then, as north Dials are only ſouth Dials in- | Deinclined D1ALs, are thoſe which both decline, and incline, 0 


verted, draw a vertical Dial declining from the ſouth, and in- 
vert it in ſuch manner, as that the centre C look to the 
horizon, and the point E to the zenith; and the hours on 
the right hand ſet off towards the left, and contrarywiſe; 
omitting all hour-lines, which in ſuch a plane cannot be 


ſhewn. | 
For the practice the beſt way is, after drawing a ſouth decliner 


upon paper, to prick the ſeveral points thereof through with | An eaſy method to deſcribe a DIAL, on any kind of plane, | Arg 


a pin; then applying the face of the paper to the wall, the 
back-ſide thereof will ſhew you all the points neceſſary for the 
north declining Dial. | 
uclined DiaLs, are thoſe drawn on planes not erect, but incli- 
ning, or leaning forward towards the ſouth, or ſouthern fide 
of the horizon, in an angle, either greater or leſs than the 
equinoCtial plane. See INCLINATION. 
Such an inclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing one part 
of the plane of the equator lifted up toward the zenith, and 
the other depreſſed toward the nadir; and thus to revolve 
upon a line drawn from the eaſt to the weſt points of the ho- 


To draw an inclined DIAL. 1. The inclination of the pla , 
ne 


. * | bd 
Reclining D1ALs, are thoſe drawn on planes not erect 


To draw a reclining DIAL. I. If the reclined plane HC fall be- 


Inclining, and reclining D1ALs, trigonometrically. The inclina- 


comes parallel to the axis of the wor! 


rizon. | 


DIA 


as DC ( fig. 17.) being found by a declin | 
DECLINATOR; if it fall 8 the n A Ir under 
and the vertical one CB, in ſuch manner, as ar ane CE, 
gle of inclination DCA. is greater than the 1 the an- 
equator ECA: on the upper ſide draw a north Dia; of the 
the lower a ſouth Dial to an elevation of the and on 
which is equal to the aggregate of the elevation of * 
of the given place, and the complement of the incl. Equator 
a quadrant. _ nation to 
2. If the inclined plane GF fall between the hrs... 
CA, and the equinoctial CE, 6 as that . wr One 
tion FCA is leſs than the elevation of the equato = 
deſcribe an horizantal Dial to an elevation of the 1 ay 
to the aggregate of the elevation of the pole N equal 
place, and the inclination of the plane. e buen 
Dials thus inclined, are drawn after the ſame manner a 
mary Dials, except, that the index in the former caſe = * 
fitted under the angle ADC, and in the latter 3 
mp DFC: _ that the diftance of the centre of - 
ial from the line of contingency in thi Ne ny 
and in the latter F C. N hy 7 I caſe is DC, 
clined, or leaning backwards from the zenith towards A re- 
in an gu greater, or Jeſs than the polar plane. north, 
A reclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing 
polar plane raifed towards the e _ rote * = 
towards the nadir: and thus revolving about a line A ; 
from eaſt to weſt, —To find the reclination of a plane 4 a 
RECLINATION. 


tween the vertical plane BC, and the polar plane IC: © 

that the angle of veclination BCH is leſs than the diſtance *. 
the pole from the zenith BCI: deſcribe two vertical ſouth and 
north Dials to an elevation of the equator, equal to the diffe- 
rence between the elevation of the equator of the given place 
and the angle of reclination. ; 
2. If the reclined plane, as KC fall between the polar plane 
IC, and the horizontal one CL; fo as that the angle of 
reclination BCK is greater than the diſtance of the pole 
from the zenith ICB: deſcribe a horizontal Dia! thereon to 
an elevation of the pole, equal to the difference between the 
angle of reclination, and the elevation of the equator of the 
given place. | 


tion, or reclination of the plane, and the elevation of the 
pole being known ; to find the angles made in the centre 
« an znclining, or reclining Dial, by the meridian, and hour- 
ines. 

Such Dial is properly a horizontal Dial, for a latitude equal to 
the particular elevation of the pole on the plane of the Dial. 
Its angles, therefore, are found by the canon laid down for 
horizontal Dials. | 

As to the elevation of the pole, on the Dial plane, it is thus 
found: the plane being inclined; either its inclinatiom is greater 
than the elevation of the pole of the place; or les; or 
equal thereto. In the two firſt caſes, for upper /outh, or 
lower north Dials, the particular elevation of the pole on 
the plane, is had by taking the difference between the ele- 
vation of the pole of the place, and the inclination of the 
plane: and in the latter caſe, the Dial is a polar Dial, wherein 
the hour-lines will be parallel, by reaſon the plane being placed 
on the axis of the world, neither of the poles can be repreſented 
thereon, ; Ce, 
For upper north, and lower ſouth Dials: 1. If the inclination 
be greater than the complement of the elevation, the comple- 
ment of the inclination muſt be added to the complement uf 
the elevation. 2. If it be leſs, the inclination muſt be added to 
the elevation. 3. If it be equal, the Dial will be an 4 
noftial Dial, wherein the angles at the centre will be equal 0 
the ſun's diſtance from the meridian. 


recline, See DEINCLINED. — 5 
The uſe of inclined, reclined, and eſpecially deinclined Dial, 
is very rare: the geometrical, and trigonometrical conftruc- 
tion of theſe laſt, therefore, as being ſomewhat intricate 9 
al, we here chuſe to omit, and refer ſuch as may have a fancy 
for ſuch a Dial, to an univerſal mechanical method of draw- 
ing all kinds of Dials here ſubjoined. | 


of an equinoctial Dial, or circle. Suppoſe e. gr. 4 
8 4 a horizontal plane: if the plane be immoveal's 5 
ABDC (A. 18.) find a meridian line GF: or if 3 mh 
aſſume the meridian at pleaſure. Then by means 0! * "ik 
angle EK F, whoſe baſe is applied on the meridian wo 48 
the equinoRial Dial H, till ſuch time as the index <A 

d, (which 15 had. 
the angle KEF be equal to the elevation of the pole) Yee of 
12 a-clock line on the Dial hang over the ae b. 
the plane, or the baſe of the triangle. If then yn t 105 00 
time a lighted candle being ſucoeſſively applied to the 


ſo as the ſhadow of the index, or ſtyle GI fall upon one oe 


91A 


hour - lines on the plane A B C D. 


DIA 


line after another ; the ſame ſhadow will mark out the ſeveral | was threefold : viz. Conſecutiomon, Colloquutionum, and Con- 


tentionum, The firſt conſiſting of rules for deducing, or draw- 


Noting the points, therefore, on the ſhadow, draw lines ing concluſions: the ſecond, the art of dialogue, which be- 


through them to G: then an index being fixed in G, ac- 


came of ſuch univerſal uſe in philoſophy, that all reaſoning 


cording to the angle I G F, its ſhadow will point out the ſe- | was called [nterrogation. Then, ſyllogiſm being laid aſide, 


veral hours by the light of the ſun. 


Tf a Dial were required on a vertical plane; having raiſed the] dent, to conclude, an 


equinoctial circle, as above directed, puſh forward the index 

Gl, till the tip thereof I, touch the plane. : , 

Tf the plane be inclined to the horizon, the elevation of t e 

le ſhould be found on the ſame; and the angle of the tri - 
je K E F made equal thereto. ; 

Nite , Beſide the fiend ſpecies of Dials, abovementioned, 

which are ſaid to be with centres, there are others, called Dials 

without centres. | g 
Dias without Centres, are thoſe whoſe hour- lines do really con- 

verge, but ſo ſlowly that the centre they con verge towards, 

cannot be expreſſed on the given plane. 
FHirizontal D1ALs without Centres are to be made for places, the 
elevation of whoſe pole is very ſmall ; or very great. 
Vertical DiALs without Centres for places, the elevation of whoſe 
pole is very great. 

For the Furniture of Dials, See FURNITURE: 
Ring-DIAL, RING Dial. 
Portable-D1AL. ge RING Dial. 
Quadrant al- DIA L. Herodiftic QUADRANT. 
Reflefting-DIAL. REFLECTING Dial. 
NQurnal, or Night- DIA l, is that which ſhews the hours of 

the night. 

Of this there are two kinds, Lunar, and Siderial. 
Moon-DIA L, or Lunar-DiaL, is that which ſhews the hour of 

the night, by means of the light, or ſhadow of the moon 

projected thereon from an index, | 
To deſcribe a Mom-D1iau. Suppoſe, e. gr. a horizontal Moon- 
Dial required: draw firſt a horizontal Sun-Dial: then erect 
two perpendiculars A B, and CD, (fg. 19.) to the line of 12 
a-clock, and dividing the interval G F into 12 _ parts ; 
through the ſeveral points of diviſion draw lines parallel thereto. 
Now, appropriating the firſt line C D to the day of the new 
moon, and the ſecond to the day when the moon comes an 
hour later to the meridian than the ſun, their interſections 
with the hour-lines will give points, through which to draw a 
curve line 12, 12, fot the meridian line of the moon. After 
the like manner determine the other hour-lines 1. I, 2. 2, 3. 3, 
&c, which the ſhadow of the moon projected from the ſtyle 
of the Dial interſects at the reſpective hours. Blot out the 
hour-lines of the Sun-Dial, together with the perpendiculars, 
whereby the lunar- hours were drawn, and divide the interval 
GF, by other parallel lines into 15 equal parts, anſwering to 
the 15 days between new and full moon. Laſtly, to theſe 
lines write the ſeveral days of the moon's age. 
Now, the moon's age being learnt from a calendar ; the in- 
terſection of the line of the moon's age, with the lunar hour- 
lines, will give the hour of the night. | 
After the ſame manner may any other Sun-Dial be converted 
into a Moon-Dial. 
To draw a Portable Mom-Diar. On a plane that may be 
raiſed according to the elevation of the equator deſcribe a cir- 
cle A B (fg. 20.) and divide its circumference into 29 equal 
parts, From the ſame centre C deſcribe another moveable 
circle D E, which divide into 24 equal parts, or hours. 
= = centre C ere an index, as for an equinoctial 
ial. 
This Dial being duly placed after the manner of an equinoc- 
tial Dial, and the 12 a- clock line brought to the day of the 
moon's age: the ſhadow of the index will give the hour. 
To uſe a Solar, as a Lunar-D1AL, i. e. to find the hour of the 
night by a Sun-Dial.—Obſerve the hour which the ſhadow of 
the index points at by moon-light : find the moon's age in the 
calendar, and multiply the number of days by 3, the product 
is the number of hours to be added to the hour ſhewn by the 
ſhadow, to give the hour required. 
DIALECT, AIAAEKTOE, the peculiar languages of ſome 
province, or part of a nation, formed by corruption of the 
general, or national language. See DIALECTICA, 
Homer could ſpeak five different languages in one verſe, i. e. 
hve Dialects, viz. the Attic, Imic, Æolic, Doric, and the 
common Dialect of the Greeks, See GREEEK, ATTIC 
Tonic, c. ; 
The Bulogneſe, Bergamaſque, Toſcan, &c. are the Diale&s of 
the Italian. See ITALIan.—The Gaſcon, and Picard, are 
Dialects of the French. See FRENCH, c. 
DIALECTICA*, DiaLEcTIiCs, AIAAEKTIKH, the art 
* =_ diſputing juſtly, See Locic. 
e word comes from the Greek 1 : 
formed of u, and A&Y@, dice, I — de eee 
Zeno Elates was the firſt who diſcovered the natural ſeries of 
principles, and concluſions, obſerved in reaſoning, and formed 
an art thereof, in form of dialogue, which tor this reaſon 
was called Dialectica. See REASONING, © 


Dialectica of the ancients is uſually divided into ſeveral 


the philoſophers did all by dialogue; it lying on the reſpon- 
4 argue from the ſevetal conceſſions 

made. See DIALOGUE. 

The laſt part of Zeno's Dialefics, Eerrixy, was contentious, 
or the art of diſputing, and contradicting; though ſome, par- 
ticularly Laertius, aſcribe this part to Protagoras, a diſciple of 
Zeno. See DISPUTE. 

The ſecond is the Dialectica Megarica, whoſe author is Eu- 
clid, not the mathematician, but another, of Megara. He 
gave much into the method of Zeno, and Protagoras: 
Though there are two things appropriated to him : the firſt, 
that he impugned the demonſtrations of others, not by aſ- 
ſumptions, but concluſions ; continually making illations, and 
throwing in Ergo, Ergo, Ergo. The ſecond, that he ſet aſide 
all arguments drawn from compariſon, or ſimilitude, as in- 
valid. | 

He was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the ſophiſtic way 
of reaſoning is ſaid to be derived. In his time the art is de- 
ſcribed as manifold : Mentims, Fall:ns, Electra, Obvelata, 
Acervalis, Cornuta, and Calva. See SOPHISM, 

The third is the Dzaledrcs of Plato, which he propoſes as a 
kind of analyſis, to direct the human mind, by dividing, de- 
fining, and bringing things to the firſt truth; where being ar- 
rived, and ſtopping there a little, it applies it ſelf to explain 
ſenſible things ; but with a view to return to the firſt truth, 
where alone it can reſt. Such is the idea of Plato's analyſis, 
See ANALYsIs, PLATONISM, ACADEMIC, Oc. 

The fourth is Ariſtotle's Dialectics, containing the doctrine 
of ſimple words, delivered in his book of Prædicaments: the 
doctrine of propoſitions, in his book, de Interpretatione: and 
that of the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, in his books of analytics, 
topics, and elenchus's. See SYLLOGISM, Toric, ELEN- 
 CHUs, PROPOSITION, Cc. 

The fifth is the Dialectics of the Stoies, which they call a 
part of philoſophy, and divide into rhetoric, and Dialectic: to 
which ſome add oric, or definitive, whereby things are juſtly 
defined ; comprehending likewiſe the canons, or criterions of 
truth. See CRITERION, c. 

The Stoics, ere they come to treat of ſyllogiſms, have two 
principal places, the one about the word ſignifying ; the other 
about the thing ſignified. On occaſion of the firſt, they 
conſider abundance of things belonging to the grammarians 
province, what, and how many letters, what is a word, 
dition, ſpeech, &c. On occaſion of the latter, they con- 
ſider things themſelves, not as without the mind, but as 
in it, received in by means of the ſenſes. Accordingly, 


erit in ſenſu, whatever is in the mind, came thither by the 
ſenſes: and that, aut incurſione ſui, as Plato, who meets the 
ſight ; aut ſimilitudine, as Czſar by his effigy 3 aut proportione, 
either by enlarging, as a giant, or by diminiſhing, as a pig- 
my; aut tranſlatione, as a cyclops; aut compoſitione, as a cen- 
taur; aut contrario, as death; aut privatione, as a blind man. 
See Srolcs. 
The ſixth is Epicurus's Dialefics. For though he ſeems to 
have deſpiſed Dialectic, he cultivated it with vigour : he was 
only averſe to that of the Stoics, who, he thought, attributed 
too much thereto ; as pronouncing him alone wiſe, who was 
well verſed in Dialectics. For this reaſon Epicurus ſeeming 
to ſet aſide the common Dialectics, had recourſe to another 
way, viz. to certain canons, which he ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead, the collection whereof he called Canonica. And as all 
_ queſtions in philoſophy are either, de re, or de voce; he 
gave ſeparate rules for each. See EPICURE AN. 
DIALECTICAL Arguments, in logic, are ſuch as are barely 
probable, and do not convince, or determine the mind abſo- 
lutely to either fide of the queſtion. See PROBABILITY. 
DIALLING, the art of drawing ſun, moon, and ftar-dials, 
on any given plane, or the ſurface of any given body. 
See DIAL, 
The Greeks and Latins call this art Gnomonica, and Sciatherica, 
by reaſon it diſtinguiſhes the hours by the ſhadow of a gno- 
mon. Some call it Phote-ſciatherica, by reaſon the hours are 
ſometimes ſhewn by the light of the ſun. Laſtly, others call 
it Horologiography. See GNomonica, Qc. | 
The antiquity of dials is beyond doubt. Some attribute their 
invention to Anaximenes Mileſius; and others to Thales. 
Vitruvius mentions one made by the ancient Chaldee hiſto- 
rian Beroſus, on a reclining plane, almoſt parallel to the 
equinoctial. Ariſtarchus Samius invented the hemiſpherical 
dial. And there were ſome ſpherical ones, with a needle for 
a gnomon. The diſcus of Ariſtarchus, was an horizontal 
dial, with its limb raifed up all around, to prevent the ſha- 
dows ftretching too far. | | 
But it was late ere the Romans became acquainted with 
dials. The firſt ſun dial at Rome was ſet up by Papyrius 


8 = firſt was the Eleatica, that of Zeno Eleates ; which | 
91. 0 


Curſor, about the year of the city 460, before which time, 
| 3L ſays 


they firſt teach, that, nil fit in intellectu, quod non prius us 
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fays Pliny, there is no mention of any account of time but by |, 


the ſun's riſing, and ſetting : it was ſet up at or near the tem- 
ple of Quirinus, but went ill: about 30 years after, M. Vale- 
rius Meſſala being conſul, brought out of Sicily another dial, 
which he ſet up on a pillar near the roſtrum ; but for want of 
its being made for that latitude, it could not go true. They 
made uſe of it 99 years; till Martius Philippus ſet up another 
more exact. | 

But there ſeem to have been dials among the Jews much ear- 
lier than any of theſe. Witneſs the dial of Ahaz, who be- 
gan to reign 400 years before Alexander, and within 12 


ears of the building of Rome; mentioned by Iſaiah, chap. 


XXVIII. verſe 8. | 
Dialling is wholly founded on the firſt motion of the heavenly 


bodies, and chiefly the ſun ; or rather on the diurnal rotation 
of the earth; ſo that the elements of ſpherics, and the ſphe- 
rical aſtronomy ſhould be maſtered, ere a perſon advances 
to the doctrine of dialling, The doctrine, or theory, we 
ſay, for as to the practice, or the operations themſelves di- 
ſtinẽt from the demonſtrations, nothing is more eaſy, and ob- 
vious. 

The firſt profeſſed writer on dialling, is Clavius; who de- 
monſtrates all, both the theory, and the operations, after the 


rigid manner of the ancient mathematicians ; but ſo intricate- | 


ly, that no body, we dare ſay, ever read them all. Dechales, 


* 


Dialogue, is the moſt ancient form ie: 
wherein the firſt authors wrote — 45 4 eas Sand that 
archbiſhop of Cambray gives a fine account of 1 The 
of Dialggue, at the head of his paſtoral inſtructi Yantages 
Holy Spirit himſelf has not diſdained to teach us in 5 be 
Viz, patience, in the book of Job, and love of God lain, 
Canticles. Juſtin Martyr opened this way, in his e in the 
againſt the Jeus; and Minutius Felix followed it in b eng 
the idolaters. It is in this form, that Origen judged is againſt 
beſt refute the error of Marcion. The — Ada 
Alluz 


. thought it no diminution to the majeſty of myſteries of fait) 
aith, 


to maintain them by the familiarity of Dial : 

of writing St. Baſil choſe as the 1 Leak, wa 

rules, which have ſince illumined all the eaſt. The 7 thoſe 

Dialrgue were admirably put in practice by Gregory "po 
| zian- 


zen, and his brother Cæſarius, for conveying the ſubli oft 
m 


truths. Sulpitius Severus could not d | 
the wonders of Tolitude in a kind of 655 7 4. 
of St. Cyril of Alexandria, is almoſt filled with Dn 
wherein he explains the moſt dogmatical truths rel zalogues, 
the incarnation, The myſtery of Jeſus Cheifh. 6 trons. . 
the ſame manner by the learned Theodoret. St. Chryſ 0 
found no method more promiſing to expreſs the _ wo 
and danger of the prieſthood. Who is not acquainted win | 
the beautiful Dialggue of St, Jerom, wherein he 3 


Luciferians? who does not admire St. Auguſtine's 7; 

and eſpecially thoſe on free will, where Tg enn lad g 
origin of ſin; againſt the Manichees? The tradition f ” 
ſolitaries in the deſart, is finely illuſtrated in the coke ” 
of Caſſian, which have ſpread the ſame light through the — 
that the eaſt received from St. Baſil. Gregory the G = 
+ deemed Dialigue worthy the gravity. of the apoſtolic i 
The Dialggues of St. Maximus, on the ſubje& of the tr; iy, 
are famous throughout all the church. St. Anſelm ſhe; <4 
the force of his genius in his Dialogues on the fundamentals f 
religion, —Profane antiquity likewiſe made uſe of the _ of 
Dialogue, and that, not only on humourous, and comical f b 

jects, as Lucian did, but alſo on the moſt ſerious and abſtra: 
ſuch are the Dialogues of Plato, and thoſe of Cicero which 
turn altogether on ſubjects of philoſophy, or politic, A 

the moderns, the principal Dialogiſts, are M. de "en 
archbiſhop of Cambray ; M. Paſchal, in his Provincia! Lie. 
ters; F. Bohours, in his Entretiens d' Ariſte, & d Eugene; 


and Ozanam, give much eaſier in their Courſes, and Wolfius 
in his Elements. M. Picard has given a new method of 
making large dials, by calculating the hour-lines; and Mr. 
de la Hire, in his dialling, printed in 1683, a geometrical 
method of drawing hour-lines from certain points determined 
by obſervation. Eberhardus Welperus, in 1625, publiſhed 
his dialling, wherein he lays down a method of drawing the 
primary dials on a very eaſy foundation. The ſame foun- 
dation is deſcribed at length by Sebaſtian Munſter, in his Ru- 
dimenta Mathematica, publiſhed in 1551. Sturmius, in 1672, 
publiſhed a new edition of Welperus's dialling, with the addi- 
tion of a whole ſecond part, about inclining, and declining 
dials, &c. In 1708, the fame work, with Sturmius's addi- 
tions, was republiſhed with the addition of a fourth part, con- 
taining Picard's, and de la Hire's methods of drawing large 
Dials, which makes much the beſt, and fulleſt book on the 
ſubject. Peterſon, Michael, and Muller, have each wrote on 


dialling, in the German tongue 8 Coetſius in his Horologrogra- 
hia plana, printed in 1689: Gauppenius, in his Gnomonica | M. Fontenelle, in his Dialagues of the dea i 
lis anica, r Bion, in 15 Uſe of An Inſtruments. worlds, &Cc. : | ä — f 
DiaLLinG-Glibe, is an inſtrument made of braſs, or wood, | DIALOGUE, in muſic, is a compoſition" for at leaſt two voice 
with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index; particularly | or two inſtruments, which anſwer each other; and which bs 
contrived to draw all forts of dials, and to give a clear exhibi- quently uniting at the cloſe, make a trio with the thorough- 
tion of the principles of that art. | baſs. | | 
D1ALLING-Sphere, is an inſtrument made of braſs, with ſeveral | Such are many of the ſcenes in the Italian and French opera. 
DIAL THA A, in pharmacy, an unguent thus called from its 


ſemi- circles ſliding over one another, on a moving horizon, 
to demonſtrate the nature of the doctrine of ſpherical triangles, 
and to give a true idea of the drawing of dials on all manner 


baſis, which is root of the althæa, or marſhmallows. 
It conſiſts of mucilages drawn from that root, and from lin- 
ſeed and fenugreek ſeed, The other ingredients are common 


of planes. | 
DIALLINnG-Lines, or Scales, are graduated lines, placed on rules, 


or the edges of quadrants, and other inſtruments, to expedite 


the conſtruction of dials. See SCALE, 
The principal of theſe lines are, 1. A ſcale of ſix hours, which 


is only a double tangent, or two lines of tangents each of 45 


oil, wax, reſin, and turpentine, . 

It is eſteemed proper to ſoften, and refolve ; aſſwage pains of 
the ſide, ſoften callus's, and ſtrengthen the nerves, — It is ap- 
plied, by rubbing it on the part affected. 
DIALYSIS, in grammar, a character, conſiſting of two points 


degrees, joined together in the middle, and equal to the whole | placed over two vowels of a word, which would otherwiſe 
line of ſines, with the declination ſet againſt the meridian al- | make a diphthong ; but are hereby parted into two ſyllables, T 
titudes in the latitude of London, ſuppoſe, or whatever place | As in, Maſaic. See DizREs1s. | 
it is made for. The radius of which line of ſines is equal to] DIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, a medicine denomi- 
the dialling ſcale of fix hours. 2. A line of latitudes, which | nated from pearls, called in Latin margaritæ; which are 2 
is fitted to the hour-ſcale, and is made by this canon; as ra-] principal ingredient therein. See PEARL. 
There are two kinds: the hot and the cold. | D. 


dius is to the chord of 90 degrees: ſo are the tangents of each 
reſpective degree of the line of latitudes, to the tangents of Het DIAMARGARITON, is a powder compoſed of pearls, pell- 
other arches. And then the natural fines of thoſe arches are tory, ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon, and diverſe other hot ingre- 
the numbers, which taken from a diagonal ſcale of equal] dients.—lIt is reputed hyſteric, ſtrengthens the womb, pro- 
parts, will graduate the diviſions of the line of latitude to any motes the menſes, and aſſiſts digeſtion, C 
radius. The line of hours, and latitudes is general for prick-| Cold DIAMARGARIT ON, is a ſolid electuary, compoſed of pearls 
ing down all dials with centres. round fine, and white ſugar diſſolved in roſe-water, or that 
DIiALLING, ina mine, called alſo Plumming, is the uſing of a of bugloſs, and boiled to a conſiſtence.—It ſtrengthens 
compaſs, (which they call Dial) and a long line, to know | ſtomach, moderates the too abundant acids, ſtops the ſpitting 
which way the load, or vein of oar inclines, or where to ſhift | of blood, and looſeneſs of the belly. 
an air-ſhaft, or bring an adit to a deſired place. See MIN E. Compound cold DiaMARGARITON, is a powder made of pearls 
— The manner thereof, ſee under the article TIx. red roſes, flowers of nenuphar, and violet, lignum aloes, redand 
DIALIA, in antiquity, facrifices performed by the flamen Di- citron ſantal, tormentil root, ſeeds of melon, endive, Oo 
alis. See DIALIS. | It is cardiac and ftrengthening, facilitates reſpiration, an col- 
It was not, however, of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that the Dia- rects malignant humours. | e 
lia were performed by the flamen Dialis; but that others DIAMASTIGOSIS, in antiquity.— 
might officiate. We find in Tacitus, Annal. Lib. III. cap. | the Lacedemonians, for the children of 
58. that if he were ſick, or detained by any other public em- | families, to flaſh and tear each others bodies wit 
ploy, the pontifices took his place. the altars of the gods; the fathers, and mothers, who War 
DIALIS *, in antiquity, a Latin term, ſignifying ſomewhat | preſent at the ſpectacle, animating and exciting them all the 
that belongs to Jupiter, | while, not to give the leaſt fign of pain, or concern. This 
The word is formed from Aces, the genitive of Zeus, Jupiter. practice they called Diamaſtigoſis, a Greek term, derived from 
Flamen DiaL1is. See the article FLAMEN. Srauasryow, I whip, ſcourge, 2 
DIALOGUE *, a converſation of two, or more perſons, ei- | The deſign hereof, apparently, was no other than to h 
ther by word of mouth, or in writing. See DIALECTICA, their youth, and inure them betimes to blows, WO" 5 
* The word is formed from the Latin Dia/egus, of the Greek! Oc. that they might deſpiſe them when they came 
Aανμðꝛ /, which ſignifies the ſame, | pl 


It was a cuſtom among 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
h rods before 


War. 


- 
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zoht 1; Eng tt Greateſt 1 
DIAMETER, in geometry, a right line paſſing prog. * rateſt | Mean, Lead, 
centre of a circle, and terminated on each fide by the circu . 
ference thereof. See CIRCLE. hrough the cen- | to Bebe 32 01 31 o 30 o 
Or, Diameter may be deſined a chord paſſing throug 0 Sv a> tales © 
tre of a circle. Such is the line AE (Tab. Geometry fig 27. e 
aſſing through the centre C. See CHoRD. E Caffni 32 10] 31 40 31 8 
Half Diameter, as CD, drawn from the centre C to the de la Hire 32 43 32 10| 31 38 
ircumference, is called the Semi-Diameter, or Radius. See e the Moon accord. to Ptolemy 35 20 31 20 
. Rapivs, Oc. Tycho in the Conjunct. 28 48 25 36 
The Diameter divides the circumference into equal parts, — in the * 1 36 ol — 132 O 
And hence we have a method of deſcribing a ſemi- circle upon Kepler 32 44 — 30 „ 
= - ' 1 1 See SEMI- de la Hire 33 30 29 30 ; 
any line ; aſſuming a point therein for the centre. — F Ia 
25 LE. The Diameter is the greateſt of all the chords. „ le: 7-5 te 34 
See CHORD, _ . | Huygens 
To find the ratio of the DiameTER to the circumference. This of Taper ae 45 r 6 * 15 
has been greatly ſought for by the mathematicians: and no F 
wonder; in as much-as if this were juſtly given, the quadra- en ET 
ture of the circle were atchieved. See QUADRATURE. of Mars according ts Hels 6 46 1 40 o 57 
Archimedes firſt propoſed a method of finding it, by regular ' Hevelius o 20] o 51 o 2 
polygons inſcribed in a circle, till arriving at a ſide ſubtending Huygens 8 26 
an exceeding ſmall arch, and then ſeeking a fide of a ſimilar | of Venus according to Tycho 4 40| 3 15] 1 52 
polygon circumſcribed : each of theſe _ bre xe. — the | er 18 : 9 
umber of ſides of the polygon, give the perimeter of the po- 4 amine Bo 5 
1 both inſcribed, 3 —— In which caſe, the Mercury n ee l 5 1 29 
ratio of the Diameter to the circumference of the circle, is eveltusß 0 1110 8 4 


greater than that of the ſame Diameter to the perimeter of the | That notable difference between Tycho, and the other two 
circumſcribed polygon, but leſs than that of the Diameter to aſtronomers, is owing to this, that Tycho, in imitation of 
the perimeter of the polygon inſcribed. The difference be- the ancients, meaſured the Diameters, as they appear to the 
tween both gives the ratio of the Diameter to the circumte- naked eye; whereas Hevelius and Huygens uſed teleſcopes, 
rence in numbers nearly true. whereby a deal of ſpurious luſtre, which otherwiſe makes them 
That divine author, as already obſerved, by polygons of 96 | appear bigger than they are, is ſhaven off, 
ſides, found the ratio of the Diameter to the circumference to | For the true DiameTERs of the ſun, and planets, and their 
be as 7 to 22; viz. ſuppoſing the Diameter 1, the perimeter | proportion to each. See SEMIDIAMETER, 
of the inſcribed polygon is found 357, and that of the circum- | DiAME TER of a Column, is its thickneſs juſt above the baſe, 
ſcribed 3+. | From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the other 
After his example, later authors have found out ratio's parts of the column. See CoLumNn, and MopuE. 
nearer truth; but none ſpent ſo much time on it | DiamETER of the Diminution, is that taken from the top of 
as Van Ceulen, who, after immenſe pains, found, that | the ſhaft, See DIMINUTION. 
ſuppoſing the Diameter 1, the circumference is leſs than 3. | DIAMETER of the Swelling, is that taken at the height of one 
141592065 358979323846264 338 387950, and yet greater than] third from the baſe, | | 
the ſame number with only the laſt figure o changed into 1.] DIAMOND in natural hiſtory, by the ancients called Ada- 
But as ſuch prolix numbers are too unweildy for practice, mant, a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, hardneſs, and 
many of our preſent practical geometricians aſſume the Dia-] luſtre, of all gems. See Gem and Prxxtcrovs Stone. 
meter to be to the circumference as 100 to 314; or in greater The goodneſs of Diamonds conſiſts in their water, or colour, 
Circles as 10000 to 31415; in which proportion Ptolemy, | luſtre, and weight: the moſt perfect colour is the white. 
Vieta, and Huygens agree with Van Ceulen. Their defects are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or black ſand, and 
Ad. Metius gives us the ratio 113 to 355, which is the moſt | a bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt, | 
accurate of all thoſe expreſſed in ſmall numbers; as not erring | In Europe, the lapidaries examine the goodneſs of their rough 
3 in TO0000000, Diamonds, their water, points, &c. by day-light: in the 
The DIAMETER of a circle being given, to find the circum- Indies, they do it by night; in order to which, a hole is made 
ference, and area; and the circumference being given, to find | in a wall a foot ſquare, and therein a lamp placed, with a 
the Diameter. — The ratio of the Diameter to the circumference | thick wick, by the light whereof they judge of the ſtone, hold- 
being had, as in the laſt article, that of the circumference to] ing it in their fingers. | 
the Diameter is had likewiſe. Then the circumference being | The water, called Cæliſtis, is the worſt of all, and yet is 
multiplied into the fourth part of the Diameter, gives the area] ſomewhat difficult to diſcover in a rough Diamond. The only 
of the circle. Thus, if the Diameter be 100, the circumfe- | infallible way is to examine it in the ſhade of ſome tufted tree. 
rence will be 314, and the area of the circle 7850. But] As to the diſtinguiſhing of Diamonds from other ſtones, Dr. 
the ſquare of the Diameter is 10000: therefore, this is to] Wall, in the Philefophical Tranſactions, ſcems to have found an 
the area of the circle as 10000 to 7850, that as 1000 to] infallible method: a Diamond, with an eaſy, ſlight friction in the 
785 nearly. | | dark, with any ſoft, animal ſubſtance, as the finger, woollen, 
The area of a circle being given, to find the DiameTER,—To| filk, or the like appears luminous in its whole body: nay, if you 
785, looo, and the given area of the circle 246176, find a] Keep rubbing for ſome time, and then expoſe it to the eye, it 
fourth proportional, viz. 3113600, which is the ſquare of the] will remain ſo for ſome time. If the ſun be 18 degrees below 
Diameter. Out of this extract the ſquare- root, and it is the | the horizon; holding up a piece of bays, or flannel ſtretched 
Diameter it ſelf, tight between both hands, at ſome diſtance from the eye; and 
DiameTER of @ conic ſection, is a right line, as AD, (Tad. another rubbing the other fide of the bays, or flannel, pretty 
Conics fig. 5.) biſſecting all the ordinates MM, Sc. in P, briskly with a Diamond ; the light is much more vivid and plea- 
Sc. See Conic. | | | ſant than any other way. But what Dr, Wall judges moſt 
This, when it cuts the ſaid lines at right angles, is more parti- ſurprizing is, that a Diamond, being expoſed to the open air, 
cularly called the axis of the curve, or ſection. See Axis. in view of the sky, gives almoſt the ſame light of it ſelf, with- 
Tranſverſe DIAMETER, Is a right line, as AB (Tab. Conics fp. out rubbing, as if rubbed in a dark room: but, if in the open 
6. No 2.) which being continued each way between two curves, air, you put the hand, or any thing a little over it, to prevent 
| biſſects parallel right lines between the ſame, as MM. See its immediate communication with the sky; it gives no light; 
TRANSVERSE. 3 8 which is a diſtinguiſhing criterion of a Diamond. See Ar TRI- 
Cojugate DIAMETER, is a right line, biſſecting lines drawn pa-| TION, FRICTION, PHosPHORUs, LIGHT, Ce. 
rallel to the tranſverſe Diameter. See ConjJUGATE. | Rough DIAMOND, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it comes out of 
DiameTER of @ ſphere, is the Diameter of the ſemi-circle by | the mine. 


whoſe rotation the ſphere is generated; called alſo the axis of | Brilliant Diamond, is that cut in faces both a-t 
the ſphere. See Ax1s and SPHERE. : 4 - LR a-top, and bottom, 


KIs and + and whoſe table, or principal face a-top is flat. 
urin F gravity, is a right line paſſing through the centre | Roſe Diamonn, 1s that quite flat underneath, but its upper 
ot gravity, dee CENTRE of gravity, _ part cut in diverſe little faces, uſually triangles, the uppermoſt 
IAMETER, in n of the heavenly | whereof terminate in a point. 

les, are either apparent, i. e. ſuch as they appear to the | Table DiamonD, is that which h large ſ. - 
eye; Or real, i. e. ſuch as they are in 1 : — ryone cg. Mk 


; encompaſſed with four lefler. 
—_ DIAMETERS meaſured with a micrometer, are | Diamonds are only found in the Eaſt-Indies, and that only in 
_ ifferent, in different circumſtances and parts of their | the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, Bepzale, and the iſſand 


of Borneo, There are four mines, or rather two mines, and 
two rivers, whence Diamonds are drawn. — The mines are, 
I. that of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five days 
journey from Golconda, and eight from Viſapour. It has been 
diſcovered about 200 years. 2. That of Gani, or Coulour, 
ſeven days journey from Golconda, eaſt wardly. It was diſco- 


vered 


D1iamonD-mine of Raolconda, 


DiamoNnD-muine of Soumelpour, or river 
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veted 120 years ago by a peaſant, who digging in the ground 


found a natural fragment of 25 carats. 3. That of Soumel- 
pour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengale, near the 


Diamond mine. This is the moſt ancient of them all: it ſhould 
rather be called that of Goual, which is the name of the river, 
in the ſand whereof theſe ſtones are found. Laſtly, the fourth 
mine, or rather the ſecond river, is that of Succudan, in the 


iſland of Borneo. | 

In the neighbourhood of 
this mine the earth is ſandy, and full of rocks, and copſe. 
In theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins, of half, and ſome- 
times a whole inch broad, out of which the miners, with a 
kind of hooked irons, draw the fand, or earth, wherein the 
Diamonds are; breaking the rocks when the vein terminates, 
that the track may be found again, and continued. When a 
ſufficient quantity of earth, or ſand is drawn forth, they waſh 
it two or three times, to ſeparate the ſtones therefrom. The 
miners work quite naked, except for a thin linnen cloth be- 
fore them; and beſides this precaution, have likewiſe inſpectors, 
to prevent their concealing of ſtones: which, however, 
maugre all this care, they frequently find means to do, by 
watching opportunities when they are not obſerved, and ſwal- 
lowing them down. 


DriamonD-mine of Gani, or Coulour. In this mine are 


found a great number of ſtones from 10 to 40 caracts, and even 
more; and it was here that famous Diamond of Aureng-Zeb, 
the Great Mogul, which before it was cut, weighed 793 ca- 
racts, was found. "The ſtones of this mine are not very clear; 
their water is uſually tinged with the quality of the foil ; be- 
ing black where that is marſhy, red where it partakes of red, 
jometimes green, and yellow, if the ground happen to be of 
thoſe colours. Another defect of ſome conſequence is a kind 
of greaſineſs appearing on the Diamond, when cut, which takes 
off part of its luſtre. —There are uſually no leſs than boooo 
perſons, men, women, and children at work in this mine. 

When the miners have found a place where they intend to 


dig, they level another ſomewhat bigger in the neighbourhood 
thereof, and incloſe it with walls about two foot high, only | 


leaving apertures from ſpace to ſpace, to give paſſage to the 
water. After a few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a kind of 
feaſt, which the maſter of the mine makes the workmen, to 
encourage them, every one goes to his buſineſs, the men dig- 
ging the earth in the place firſt diſcovered, and the women and 
children carrying it off into the other walled round. They dig 
12, or 14 foot deep, and till ſuch time as they find water. Then 
they ceaſe digging, and the water thus found ſerves to waſh 
the earth two or three times, after which it is let out at an 
aperture reſerved for that end. This earth being well waſhed, 
and well dried, they fift it in a kind of open fieve, or riddle, 
much as we do corn in Europe; then thraſh it, and fift it 
afreſh; and laſtly, ſearch it well with the hands to find the 
Diamonds, They work naked as in the mine of Raolconda, 
and are watched after the like manner by inſpectors. 

e ee is 
a large town built all of earth, and covered with branches of 
cacao trees : the river Goual runs by the foot thereof, in its paſ- 
ſing from the high mountains towards the ſouth to the Ganges, 
where it loſes its name. It is from this river are brought 
all our fine Diamond points, or ſparks, called natural ſparks. 
They never begin to ſeek for Diamonds in this river till after 
the great rains are over, that is, after the month of December ; 
and they uſually even wait till the water is grown clear, 
which is not before January. The ſeaſon at hand, eight, or 
ten thouſand perſons of all ages, and ſexes, come out of Soumel- 
pour, and the neighbouring villages. The moſt experienced 
among them ſearch, and examine the ſand of the river, go- 
ing up it from Soumelpour to the very mountain whence it 
ſprings. A great ſign that there are Diamonds in it, is, the 
finding of thoſe ſtones which we Europeans call thunder- 
ſtones. When all the ſand of the river, which at that time 
is very low, has been well examined, they proceed to take up 
that wherein they judge Diamonds likely to be found; which 
is done after the following manner : they dam the place round 
with ſtones, earth, and faſcines, and lading out the water, 
dig about two foot deep: the ſand thus got is carried into a 
place walled round on the bank of the river, —The reſt is 
performed after the ſame manner as at Coulour, and the work- 
men watched with equal ſtrictneſs. 


D1amonD-mne in the iſland of Borneo, or river of Succudan.— 


We are but little acquainted with this mine ; the queen who 
reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing ſtrangers to have 
any commerce in theſe ſtones : though there are very fine ones 
to be bought at Batavia, brought thither by ſtealth. They were 
anciently imagined to be ſofter than thoſe of the other mines, but 
experience ſhews, they are in no reſpect inferior to them. 


Beſide theſe four Diamond-mines, there have been two others | 


diſcovered ; one of them between Coulour and Raolconda, 
and the other in the province of Carnatica ; but they were 
both cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered : that of Carnati- 
ca, by reaſon the water of the Diamonds was always either 
black, or yellow; and the other, on account of their crack- 
ing, and flying in pieces when cut and ground. 


The Diamond, we have already obſerved, is the hardeſt of all 


mixed with oil of olives. The ſame duſt 
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precious ſtones, It can only be cut, and ground 1. . . 
and its on ſubſtance. To bring "y to tha — 1 ſelf, 
augments its price ſo conſiderably, they begin * — which 
ral againſt each other, while rough; after having f mY ſeve. 
them to the ends of two wooden blocks, thick "hey: . glued 
held in the hand. It is this powder thus rubbed off F to be 
and received in a little box for the purpoſe, that ' ſto 
grind, and poliſh the ſtones. erves to 
Diamonds are cut, and poliſhed by means 


f a mill. f; 
turns a wheel of ſoft iron ſprinkled over of a mill, which 


well 
diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in the "oper Pm 
iQ. 


monds ; which is performed with an iron, or braſs w: 

as a hair. Sometimes in lieu of ſawing the Dit * 
cleave them, eſpecially if there be any large ſhivers th the 
But the Europeans are not uſually daring, or e eng . 
run the riſque of cleaving, for fear of breaking, ugh to 
A rough Diamond muſt be choſen uniform, of a good ſha 
tranſparent, not quite white, and free of flaws, and {hi pe, 
Black, rugged, dirty, flawey, veiny ſtones, and all 3 
are not fit for cutting, they uſe to pound in a ſteel mortar m hy 
for that purpoſe z and when pulverized, they ſerve to ſaw wag 
and poliſh the reſt. Shivers are occaſioned in Dian; ys. 
this, that the miners, to get them more eaſily out of the ye; 
which winds between two rocks, break the rocks with hu e 4 
leavers, which ſhakes, and fills the ſtone with cracks and = 
The ancients had two miſtaken notions with regard to oa 
Diamond : the firſt, that it became ſoft, by ſteeping it in bis 
goat's blood. And the ſecond, that it is malleable, ang bears 
the hammer. Experience ſhews us the contrary ; there bein 
nothing capable of mollifying the hardneſs of this w 
though its hardneſs be not ſuch, that it will endure *. 
ſtruck at pleaſure with the hammer. > 


The fineſt Diamonds now in the world are that of the Great 


Mogul, weighing 279 caracts; that of the great duke of Tuſ- 
cany, weighing 139 caracts; and that known in France un- 
der the name of grand ſancy, which is one of the crown 
jewels, weighing 106 caracts, whence its name Sancy, which 
is a corruption of cent fix, that is Tob. Tavernier, by a rule 
which he had made for eſtimating the value of Diamonds, 
computes that of the Great Mogul at 11723278 French 
livres, equivalent to 779244 pound ſterling; and that of the 
duke of Tuſcany, at 2608335 livres, or 195374 pound ſterling, 
The following is a rate, or manner of eſtimating the value of 
Diamonds, drawn up by a perſon well verſed in ſuch matters, 
and which, for its curioſity, as well as the uſe it may be of to 
perſons who deal in precious ſtones, we judge, will not be 
unacceptable, | 


Table DiamoNDs, 
Dutch Cut. 
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obſerved, however, that defects in the water, or 
SOD or black ſpots ; ſhivers, and other failings, fre- 
ently ound in theſe ſtones, reduce the price by one third, 


and ſometimes more. 


am DIAMoNDs of very ſmall cut, the price is always 

E Io third, than that of Diamonds of a larger cut; 
though the weights be the ſame: the reaſon is, that the latter 
ſhew themſelves a great deal more when ſet in their collets, 


than the former. 


Attempts have been made to produce artificial Diamends, 


but with no great ſucceſs. 


The fa#itious Diamonds made in France, called Temple-Dia- 
ph” apa account of the temple at Paris, where the beſt of them 
are made, fall vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; accordingly 
they are but little valued, though the conſumption thereof 1s 


pretty conſiderable for the habits of the actors on the ſtage, &c. 
DIAMOND is an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in the glaſs- 
manufactory, for ſquaring the large plates, or pieces; and 
among glaziers, for cutting their glaſs. 
Theſe Diamonds are differently fitted up. That uſed {or 
looking-glaſſes, and other large pieces, is ſet in an iron fer- 
ril two inches long, and a quarter of an inch diameter. 
The reſt of the cavity of the ferril is filled with melted 
lead, which keeps the Diamond firm in its place. 
The glaziers have a handle of box, or ebony, fitted into the 
ferril to hold it by. In the former there is a little piece 


of box croſſing the ferril, in form of a little plane, covered 


at bottom with a thin copper-plate. | be 
DIAMOND, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the black colour in 
the atchievements of noblemen. See SABLE, c. 
Gwillim diſlikes the way of blazoning the coats of peers by 
precious ſtones, inſtead of metals, or colour. But the Engliſh 
practice allows it. See CoLouR. 
D1iamonD Glaſs. See the article GL Ass. | 
DIAMORUM, AIAMOP9ON, a compoſition in pharmacy, of 
which there are two kinds; ſimple, and compound.— 
Simple DIAMORUM, is the common ſyrup of mulberries, made 
of the juice of that fruit, boiled up with ſugar.—lIt is good 
againſt diſeaſes of the throat, and to ſtop dyſenteries. 
There is alſo a ſort of ſimple Diamorum made of mulberry 
juice and honey, otherwiſe called Mulberry Rob. — 
Compound DiamoRUm, is made with mulberry juice, verjuice, 
myrrh, and ſaffron. —lt is uſed to deterge phlegm from the 
ſtomach, and breaſt, and eaſe reſpiration, 
DIANA's Tree, Arbor Dianæ. See the article ARBOR 
DIANUCUM *, in pharmacy, a kind of rob, made of the 
juice of green walnuts, and ſugar, boiled together by a mode- 
rate fire, to the conſiſtence of honey. 
* The word is formed from dia, and zux, nucis, nut. 
It is good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote ſweat, and re- 
ſiſt poiſon. 
DIAPALMA, in pharmacy, a deſiccative, or drying plaiſter, 
denominated from the wood of the palm-tree, whereof the 
ſpatula is made, that is to ſtir it while boiling. N 
It is compoſed of common oil, hog's fat, and litharge of gold. 
It is good to dry, reſolve, deterge, and cicatrize: and is 
the plaiſter moſt uſed for wounds, and ulcers. 
DIAPASMA *, a common name for all powders ſprinkled on the 
body; whether as perfumes or otherwiſe. See CATAPASM. 
*The word comes from the Greek S1araeoow, inſpergere, to 
ſprinkle, 


DIAPASON, in muſic, a muſical interval, otherwiſe called 
Octave. See OcTAvE. 
The Diapaſon is the firſt, and moſt perfect of the concords: 
if conſidered /mply, it is but one harmonical interval; though 
if conſidered diatonically, by tones, and ſemi-tones, it contains 


two greater ſemi- tones. See DEGREE. 
The interval of a Diapaſon, that is, the proportion of its 
grave ſound to its acute, is as 2 to 1, See INTERVAL. 
Diarason, among muſical inſtrument-makers, is a kind of 
rule, or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their organs, and 
cut the holes of their flutes, haut-bois, Ic. in due proportion, 
for performing the tones, ſemi-tones, and concords juſtly. 
A ſquare being divided into eight equal parallelograms ; the 
points wherein a diagonal interſects all theſe parallelograms, 
expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic : and on this principle 
it is, that the D:apaſen is founded, * 
There is a particular kind of Diapaſen for trumpets ; ſerving 
as a ſtandard, or meaſure, for the different magnitudes they 
muſt have to perform the four parts of muſic. See TRUMPET. 
There is another for ſack-buts, and ſerpents, ſhewing how 
far they are to be lengthened, or ſhortened, to riſe or fall 
from one tone or interval to another, 
The bell-founders have likewiſe a Diapaſon, or ſcale, ſerving 


to regulate the ſize, thickneſs, weight, Cc. of their bells, 
e Bell-FouxDEeRy. 

DIAPASONDIAEX, in muſic, a kind of compound concord; 

whereof there are two forts : the greater, which is in the ratio 


of 10 to 3; and the eſs, in that of 16 to 
j i 5. See Cox coR p. 
DIAPASONDIAPENTE, in muſic, a compound conſonance, 


DIA 


The Drapaſon-diapente is a ſymphony mide when the voice 
proceeds from the 1ſt to the 12th tone. The word is properly 
a term in the Greek muſic: we ſhould now call it a ewelfth. 
DIAPASONDIATESSARON, in muſic, a compound concord, 
in the ratio of 8 to 3. 
The Diapaſen-diateſſuron is a ſymphony, wherein the voice 
proceeds from the firſt tone to the eleventh. —T his the mo- 
derns would rather call an eleventh. 
DIAPASONDITONE, in muſic, a compound concord, in 
the proportion of 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. 


terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5. 

DIAPEDESIS *, AIAIIHAHEIE, in medicine, an oozing 
of blood through the coats of the veins, or arteries ; occa- 
fioned either by the blood's becoming too much diſſolved, or 
attenuated ; or by the pores of the veſſels becoming too pa- 
tent, and open. See BLOOD, | 

* The word is compounded of 12, through; and TySaw, I lap. 
There are ſome able phyficians who deny there can be any 
ſuch a tenuity of blood, as that it ſhall exude through the 
veſicls, without any apperture made therein, | 

DIAPENTE &, in the ancient muſic, an interval making the 

ſecond of the perfect concords ; anſwering to what in the mo- 

dern muſic we more uſually call a perfect fifth. See FIFTH, 
*The word is formed of %, and mev7., fre. 

The Diapente is a ſimple concord; yet if confidered diatonically, 
it contains four terms, viz. two greater tones, a leſſer tone, 
and a greater ſemi-tone, The Diapente is the greater part of 
the diapaſon, or octave, harmonicaily divided. It is produced 
when the voice paſſes from its firſt tone to its fifth, 
DIAPENTE, is alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a compound of 
five ſeveral drugs, or ingredients. 
DIAPHANOUS *, in philoſophy, a thing tranſparent, or 
that gives paſſage to the rays of light; as water, air, glaſs, 
talc, fine porcelane, &c. See TRANSPARENT. 
The word is formed of Jia, through ; and gain, I ſpeab. 
DIAPHANEITY, in the ſchools, the quality of a tranſparent 
body; or that which denominates it ſuch. Sec TRANSPA- 
RENCY. | 
The Carteſians hold the Diaphaneity of a body to conſiſt in 
the rectitude of its pores ; that is, in their being ſituate in 
right lines; ſo as that there is no intermediate ſubſtance to 
prevent the paſſage of the rays: and hence argue, that the 
rendring glaſs malleable is an impoſſibility: for as ſoon as it 
becomes malleable, its pores will ceaſe to be ſituate directly 
againſt each other; and of conſequence it will loſe its Diapha- 
neity, the principal character of glaſs. See GL Ass. 

Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for Diaphaneity from another prin- 

ciple, viz. from the homogeneity, and ſimilarity between the 

medium, wherewith the pores are filled, and the matter of the 
body it ſelf.— For the refractions the rays undergo in paſſing 
thus out of the matter into the pores, i. e. out of one medium 
into another, being but ſmall, the progreſs of the ray i. not ſo 
much interrupted, but that it can make its way through the 
body. See OpA CITY, REFRACTION, c. 


DIAPHOENIC, DiArHOENIcUM, in pharmacy, a oft, pur- 


gative electuary; thus called from the Dates, which make its 
baſis; the palm- tree, whoſe fruit they are, being called by the 
Greeks e. See DATE. 

The other ingredients are penidia, almonds, turbith, ginger, 


white pepper, mace, cinnamon, rice, fennel, carrot, and 
honey. 


The Electuarium Diaphenicum purges chiefly ſeroſities, and 


excites the menſes. —It is alſo uſed in dropſies, lethargies, apo- 
plexies, and palſies. 


i DIAPHORESIS, 4aIASOPHETSE, in medicine, includes all diſ- 
ſeven degrees, vi. three greater tones, two leſſer tones, and | 


charges made through the skin; both ſenſible, and inſenſible: 
whence Diaphoretic, &c, See PERSPIRATION. 


DIAPHORETIC, in medicine, is applied to remedies that 


promote the expulſion of humours by inſenſible perſpiration. 
See PERSPIRATION, 

Diaphoretic is much of the ſame import as Sudorific : except 
that the latter promotes ſenſible, and the former inſenſible per- 
ſpiration.— Their only difference, therefore, is in the degree 
of activity. See SUDORIFIC, c. 


DiaPHoRETIC Antimony, or mineral Diaphoretic, is a prepara- 


tion of antimony, the proceſs whereof ſee under the article 
ANTIMONY, | | 


DIAPHRAGM , Diapuracma, in anatomy, popularly 


called the 17:driff, and by anatomiſts, Septum Tranſverſum, is 
a nervous muſcle, ſeparating the breaſt, or thorax, from the 
abdomen, or lower venter ; and ſerving as a partition between 
the natural, and the vital parts. See VE NT ER. 


* It was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt called it D/aphragm, 
from the verb S,a9247]:, to ſeparate, or be betu een two. 
Till his time it had been called ge , underſtanding ; from a 
notion, that an inflammation of this part produced phrenzy : 
which is not at all warranted by experience, no more than that 
other tradition, that a tranſverſe ſection of the Diaphragm with 
a ſword cauſes the patient to die laughing. 


Its figure is round, reſembling a ray, or thornback. It con- 


in the ratio of triple of 9 to 3. See Cox cokp. 
Vol. I, f 


ſiſts of two circles, the one membranous, the other fleſhy ; 
3 M though 


DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a compound concord, whoſe 
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though others will have both of them muſcular : of two arte- 
ries; and two veins, called Phrenice ; and ſeveral branches of 
nerves. 
The firft, or ſuperior circle ariſes from the ſternum, and the 
ends of the laſt ribs: the ſecond, or inferior, comes from the 
vertebrz of the loins. The upper is covered a-top with a 
membrane derived from the pleura ; and the lower lined at 
bottom with another from the peritonzum, 
Its fituation is oblique, being extended from the cartilago xi- 
hoides, by the extremes of the ribs, to the region of the loins. 
t is pierced in the middle for the paſſage of the vena cava; 
and in its lower part for the oeſophagus; and between the 
productions of the inferior circle paſs the aorta, thoracic duct, 
and vena azygos. In its natural diſpoſition it is convex on the 
upper fide towards the breaſt, and concave on the lower to- 
wards the belly. Hence it has two motions ; the one of con- 
traction, the other of relaxation, 
By the contraction, or ſwelling of the fibres, the Diaphragm 
becomes flat on each ſide ; the conſequence of which is, that 
the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged, to give liberty for the 
lungs to receive the air in inſpiration; and the cavity of the 
abdomen leſſened, and conſequently the ſtomach and inteſtines 
preſſed, for the diftribution of the chyle. In its relaxation, 
whereby it reſumes its natural ſituation, the cavity of the 
breaſt is diminiſhed, and the lungs preſſed for the expulſion of 
the air in exſpiration. See RESPIRATION, 
On the Diaphragm, alſo, in great meaſure, depend the actions 
of coughing, ſneezing, yawning, laughing, the hiccup, &c. 
between which motions there is ſome connection cauſed by 
the communication of the nerves of different parts, which meet 
in the Diaphragm. See COUGH, YAWNING, Oc. 
Dr. Hook obſerves, that an animal may be kept alive, with- 
out thorax, or Diaphragm, by blowing air into the lungs with 
a bellows; of which he had made the experiment. 
DIiAaPHRAGM is alſo a general name, given to all partitions, or 
ſeparations between two parts of a thing; as the little perforated 
partitions in the tubes of long teleſcopes. See Tu, &c. 
DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the arteries, veins, and 
nerves diſtributed through the diaphragm. | 
They are alſo called Phrenic, or Phrenetic. See PHRENIC, Ec. 
DIAPRE/, or Dr1aPERD, in heraldry, a dividing of a field 
into planes, or compartiments, in the manner of fret-work ; 
and filling the ſame with variety of figures. See FRET. 
This chiefly obtains on bordures, which are diapered, or 
fretted over, and the frets charged with things proper to 
bordures: as in Tab. Herald. fig. 18. 
DIAPRUNUM, in pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative eleQuary, 


thus called from the pulp of Damaſcus prunes, which make 


its baſe. 

Diaprunum, is either ſimple, or compound. 

Simple, or lenitive DIAPRUNUM, conſiſts of the pulp afore- 
mentioned, with caſſia, tamarinds, rhubarb, red roſes, violet 
ſeeds, ſantals both red and citron, ſcrapings of ivory, liquo- 
rice juice, and the four cold ſeeds. It is good to prepare, and 
ſoften the humours. | 

Compound, or ſolutive DIAPRUNUM, is only the ſimple, with 
the addition of half an ounce of ſcammony to every pound of 
the electuary, to render it more purgative. 5 

DIARRHO DON *, AIAPPOAON, in pharmacy, a name 
given to diverſe compoſitions, wherein roſes are a principal in- 
gredient. 

* The word is formed of que, and pode, Roſe. 

DiARRHODON Abbatis, is a cordial powder, denominated from 
the abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red roſes, red, and 
citron ſantals, lignum aloes, cinnamon, rhaponticum, ſpike- 
nard, ivory, harts-horn, ſaffron, maſtic, pearls, amber-gris, 
musk, c. It is uſed to ſtrengthen the heart, ſtomach, and 
liver, to aſſiſt in digeſtion, and prevent vomiting. 

There are alſo Trochiſci DIARRHODON, compoſed of red roſes, 
ſcrapings of ivory, the ſantals, liquorice, maſtic, ſaffron, cam- 
phor, and roſe-water. They are good to fortify the heart, 
ſtomach, and liver, and to ſtop dyſenteries, and other fluxes 
of the belly, 

Pillulæ DiaRRHoDON are compoſed of aloes, Trochiſci Diar- 
rhodon, wormwood leaves, maſtic, and rock-falt. They 
firſt purge, then fortify the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and 
prevent a ſtinking breath. os 

DIARRHOEA , AIAPPOIA, in medicine, a looſeneſs, or 
flux of the belly ; or a profuſe evacuation of liquid excrements 
by ſtool. See EvacUATIoON, and STOOL, 

* The word is formed of the Greek q, through, and pear, to floaw.” 
The word, in the general, is uſed for any kind of flux of the 
belly ; but properly for that wherein the humour, or excre- 
ment flows out either pure, or mixed with, or without pain, 
in a fluid ſtate. See FL ux. | | 
Diarrhe&a's are of diverſe kinds, according to the diverſity of 
the excrements : ſome being bilious ; ſome ſerous ; ſome pi- 
tuitous ; and ſome purulent. 

The purulent always ariſe from ſome abſceſs opened in the 
body ; the reſt either from morbid humours irritating the in- 
teſtines, and expreſſing the juices out of the adjacent parts; 
or from a laxneſs of the inteſtinal fibres; or an extraordinary 


In the cure of Diarrhœd's, from whatever cauſe | 


DIARTHROSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of arti 


DIARTHROSIS Synarthroidalis, called alſo Amphiarthrifs, is : 


DIARY Fever, is a fever of oneday. See FEVER, and Epurier A, 
DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of electuary, firſt 


DIASEBESTEN, in pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative electuary, 


| b J gave 
DIASTEM, Di As T EMA, in muſic, a name the ancients 93 


DIASTOLE x, in anatomy, expreſſes tha 


| themſelves : the other oppoſite motion being Ca 
of the heart, and arteries; wherein they contra 
See HEART, and ARTERY. 
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fermentation in the blood, whereby it di : 

into the inteſtines, ; aeg Ulcharges * excrement; 
There are alſo Diarrhœa's ariſing from 

and ſtoppage of. the other iro 3  Toods, 
It is a ſtanding obſervation, that ſuch as perlplr Perſpiration, 
are ever ſubject to a Diarrhea; and on the a t little, 
ple who perſpire much, are commonly bound ntrary, peo. 
Baglivi mentions Diarrhœa's as one uſual great effect 
as likewiſe of immoderate anger; without whi * grief; 
would be produced. ien 2 fever 


me f 


he ”—_ 
the ſtomach muſt be corroborated | , ite, 
mixed with abſorbents. The ere 2 to be 
Quince and wine burnt with aromatics is good. W paringly, 
obſerves, that a flannel ſhirt contributes much gp be une 
an habitual Diarrhea. cure of 
Stolterfoht, a phyſician of Lubeck, rela : 
of that city had a continual Diarrhea Ns 3 
of 65 years, which always gave him five * ix 85 age 
day, yet he was in good health all the while, havin nd, 
appetite, and ſufficient ſtrength and vigour. But in * 
year taking ſome aſtringent medicines, he ſtopped e 
upon which he was immediately ſeized with a violent ain wh 
kidneys, difficulty of breathing, and loſs of digeſtion, "I ” 
up his food as he took it, grew cold at the extremes at 
body, ſwelled in the thighs, had an inſupportable thirſt 5 
more appetite, and urined, with much difficult 2 thin 8 
tery humour, deſtitute of all ſulphur. Va? 
, x a culation or 
uncture of the bones which being pretty lax. af 
a motion. See 8 88 
*The word comes from /, and cer, Fun@ure, Afemblas; 
It is oppoſed to Synarthroſis, wherein the articulation is ſo _ 
that there is no ſenſible motion at all. See SrvanTHROSa. 
Diarthroſis is of three kinds: 1. When the head of the bone 
is big, and long, and the cavity that receives it, deep; it is 
called Enarthrofis: ſuch is that of the thigh, with the h. 
2, When the head of the bone is flat, and the cavity tha 
receives it ſuperficial, it is called Arthradia : ſuch is that of the 
jaws, with the bones of the temples. 3. When two bones 
receive each other reciprocally, and are moveable in each other 
it is called Ginghymus thus the cubitus receives the radius, 
the ſame time that the radius receives the cubitus. See Exax- 
THROSIS, GINGLYMUS, Sc. 


kind of neutral, or dubious articulation ; being neither ab{- 
lutely Diarthroſis, as not having a manifeſt motion; nor ab- 
ſolutely Synarthroſis, as not being quite immoveable. 

Thus the articulations of the ribs, with the vertebræ, and 
thoſe of the bones of the carpus, and tarſus, among each other, 
are Synarthroidal Diarthroſes. See R1Bs, c. 


deſcribed by Fracaſtorius, and denominated from jcordium, 
which is a Chief ingredient therein. See SCORDIUM. 

The other ingredients are red rofes, bole, ſtorax, cinnamon, 
caſſia lignea, dittany, tormentile roots, biſtort, gentian, gal- 
banum, amber, terra figillata, opium, long pepper, ginger, 
mel roſatum, and malmſey. 

It is uſed againſt malignant fevers, the plague, worms, the 
colic, to provoke ſleep, and reſiſt putrefaction. 


whereof ſebeſtens are the baſis. See SEBESTEN. | - 
The other ingredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices of iti 
anguria, and mercurialis, penidia, umple diaprunum, violet 
ſeed, the four cold ſeeds, and diagrydium. It is good in inter- 
mitting, and continued fevers, appeals thirſt, promotes lle, 
and expels the morbid humors by urine. 


DIASENNA, in pharmacy, a ſoft. nurgative electuary, thus 


called from ſenna, which is its bale. dee DENNA. 
The other ingredients are ſugar candy, cinnamon, lapis on 
ſilk, cloves, galanga minor, black pepper, nardus indica, we 0 
baſilicum, leaves of cloves, cardamons, ſaffron, ginger, 20%" 
ry, roſemary flowers, long pepper, lapis armenus, __ _ 
Diaſenna eaſes and comforts the melancholic, and ſplenetic 
and is good againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from an atrabilis. 


to a ſimple interval; in contra- diſtinction to a compound in- 
terval, which they called a Sem. See INTERVAT-« bY 
Muſicians divide intervals into two kinds: one of them _ 
Sytem, which is to contain at leaſt two intervals in an) 

of muſic whatever; but many, contain nore. CS 
The other, called Diaſtem, is a mere, or «Sri 
the proper ſignification of the Greek 4 , being! | 


See SYSTEM. he 


t motion 0 


dilate, or dine" 
ſe parts em the e 


CN them{ſeives 


heart, and arteries, whereby tho 


he 
The word is Greek, formed from the verb lac :D,ꝗ ©. 


parate, open, dilate. | Tue 
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u 1:1 of the heart is properly the receſs of the parietes 
r from each other; or the enlargement of 
their cavities and diminution of their lengths, and their approx- 


imation to a ſpherical form. See SYSTOLE. 


The 3 5 
ht, by the veins h 1 
_ "#+-4 the blood thrown into their cavities by 


traction of the heart. 
— is not effected at the ſame time; the Diaffole 


the arteries when the heart is contracted. 


What we call the beating of the pulſe, is only the Digſtale of 


e arteries. See PULSE. * i 
The lungs and breaſt have likewiſe their ſyſtole, and Diaſfole; 
ſo has the brain. See LunGs, Cc. 
The true cauſe of the Dia/tole of the heart was but lamely ac- 
counted for before Dr. Drake : that the heart is a muſcle, 1s 
made evident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower; and that the 
motion of all muſcles conſiſts in conſtriction, is not to be 
doubted. By ſuch means the ſyſtole is eaſily accounted for. 
See SYSTOLE, and MuscLE. 
But in as much as the heart has no antagoniſt muſcle, the 
Diaſtole has puzzled the greateſt wits, Dr. Lower unhappily 
attributes it to a motion of reſtitution, As the motion of the 


heart, ſays he, is performed by contraction; and as the fibres | 


of the heart are alone formed for conſtriction; it is evident, 
all the motion of the heart lies in its ſyſtole ; and that the 
fibres, in the ſeveral contractions, being ſtretched beyond their 
tone, as ſoon as the niſus is over, the heart relaxes again by a 
motion of reſtitution; a nullo enim cordis motu, niſi tenſianem 
ejus remittente, & ab irruente ſanguine, Diaſtole jus libratis 
vicibus ſuccedit. de Corde, p. 75. 
Mr. Cowper accounts for the Diaſtolèe from the analogy the 
heart of an animal bears to the pendulums of thoſe artificial 
automata, clocks and watches: its motion is performed like 


that of other muſcles, the blood doing the office of a pondus, | 


or weight. Both theſe notions Dr. Drake refutes ; and with 
great reaſon and probability maintains the weight of the at- 
moſphere to be the pondus, or counterpoiſe to the contractile 
force of the heart. See HEART. 
It has long been known, that the dura mater has a ſyſtole and 
Diaſtole, exactly correſponding to thoſe of the heart. But its 
cauſe was not ſo well known: Dr. Ridley, in the Phileſeph. 
Tranſact. having bored a hole in the upper part of the bregma 
of a dog, firſt perceived the alternate vibrations of the dura 
mater; then, continuing the hole to the brain, he found both 
by his eye, and even afterwards by touch, very ſenſibly, that 


there was a like brisk ſyſtole and Diaſtole of the brain. See 


Brain, and DuRA-Mater. 
DiasTOLE, in grammar, a figure whereby a ſyllable naturally 
ſhort, is made long. | 
Thus it is, that Virgil begins a verſe with the word 7alus, the 

firſt ſyllable whereof is naturally ſhort. 

DIAST YLE, in the ancient architecture, an edifice, where the 
columns ſtand at ſuch diſtance one from another, that three 
diameters, or {ix modules, are allowed for the intercolumnation, 
See Tab. Archit. fg. 47. See alſo INTERCOLUMNATION. 

DIASYRMUS, SIAZTPMOE, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
we anſwer, or rather evade, a thing which it would be tedious 
to reply to inform.— | | 
E. gr. What matters it to reply to an argument foreign to the 
purpoſe ? 

DIATESSARON *, in pharmacy, a ſort of treacle, thus 


called becauſe conſiſting of four ingredients, which are roots 
of ariſtolochia, and 


'THERIACA, . 15 
* The word is Greek, compounded of u, and reggae, four, 
q. d. a compolition of four drugs, 
It is alſo called Theriaca Pauperum, becauſe made at a very 
ealy expence, and in a ſhort time. It is good againſt ſtingings 
of venemous beaſts, epilepſies, convulſions, colics, to ſtreng- 
then the ſtomach, and promote the menſes. a 

DI1AaTESSARON, in the ancient muſic, a concord or harmonical 
interval, compoſed of one greater tone, one leſſer, and one grea- 
ter ſemi-tone ; its proportion being as 4 to 3. See Concoro. 
In the modern muſic, it is called a perfect fourth. See 
Four TH. 

DIATHESIS, a term uſed by ſome writers, in the ſame ſenſe 
with conſtitution, See ConsTITUTION. 

DIATONIC, an epithet given to the common muſic, as it 
proceeds by tones, or degrees, both aſcending, and deſcending, 
dee DEGREE, and Music. | 
Authors divide the genera or kinds of muſic into Diatmic 
2 ns Enharmonic. See Genus, x 

iatonic muſic only allows of f 
leſſer tone, and — — „ b apr owe 
e 6 E, and DE- 


Hence Diatonic muſic appears the moſt natural, and of conſe- 
quence is the moſt ancient. 

In the Diatonic muſic there is a tone between every two notes 
except between mi and fa, and ſi and ut, where there is only 


ö 
or dilatation of the heart, ariſes from the blood 
into its ventricles ; and that of the ar- 
the con- 


So that the Diaſtole of the heart, and 
of the 


heart happening when the arteries are contracted, and that of 


gentian, Jaurel-berries, and myrrh, See 


D d 


DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, is applied to cor - 

tain powders, whereof gum tragacanth is the baſe.— There 
are two kinds, cold and het. | 
Powder of cold Diatragacanth is compoſed of the gums adra- 
ganth and arabic, liquorice, ſtarch, white poppy ſeed, and the 
four great cold ſeeds. It is good to thicken, and ſoften the 
too ſharp, and ſubtile ſerous humours falling on the breaſt, to 
aſſuage coughs, and promote ſpitting. 
Powder of het Diatragacanth is compoſed of gum adraganth, 
cinnamon, hyſſop, almonds, linſeed, and fenugreek, liquo— 
rice, and finger. It is good againſt aſthma's, to promote 
expectoration, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion, 

DIAZEUCTIC To, in the ancient Greek muſic, was that 
which disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it, and which 
being joined to either, made a fifth. See Tone, 

This, in their muſic was from meſe to parameſe; that is, in 
ours, from A to B: ſuppoſing mz to ſtand in be-fa-be-mi. They 
allowed to this Diazeutic Tone, which is our la, mi, the pro- 
portion of 9 to 8, as being the unalterable difference of dia- 
pente and diateſſaron. / 
DICHOTOMY *, Biſſection, a term uſed by aſtronomers for 
that phaſis, or appearance of the moon, wherein ſhe is biſ- 
ſected, or ſhews juſt half her disk, or circle. See Pr Aasts. 
* The word is Greek, formed of Aryo704:«, I bifzdt, or cut 
in two, of que, twice ; and 72puvre, I cut. 
The time of the moon's Dichotomy, is of conſiderable uſe in 
fixing the ſun's diſtance from the earth. But it is very diff- 
cult to fix the preciſe moment when the moon is biſſected, or 
in her true Dichotomy. Obſervation informs us, that when 
ſhe is 30 minutes diſtant from the quadratures, ſhe appears 
biſſected; but ſhe appears ſo too in the quadratures themſelves, 
and ſome time afterwards, as Ricciolus acknowledges in his 

Almagejt, So that ſhe appears dichetomized at leaſt for the 

ſpace of a whole hour : in which time, any moment may be 

taken for the true point of the Dichotomy, as well as any 
other. But the infinite number of moments of time give an 
infinite diverſity of diſtances, The moment in which the true 

Dichotomy happens, being thus uncertain ; but it being granted 

withal that it happens before the quadrature, Ricciolus takes 

the middle point between the quadrature, and the time when 
it is firſt dubious, whether the moon be dichotomized, or not, 
for the true Dichotomy. Keil. | 


DICTAMN UM, DiTrT ay, a medicinal plant, much valued 


among the ancients, and particularly applauded by their poets. 


It was eſteemed a fpecihe for wounds of arrows, which it 


drew out with wonderful eaſe, and according to them, only 
grew in the iſland of Crete, and even only in a little obſcure 
corner thereof; whence its appellation D:#amnus Creticus. 
It is ſtill found in that iſland. —M. Tournefort, who was in 
Crete within theſe 30 years, deſcribes the place where it 
grows, and fays it flouriſhes there almoſt all the year. 

The modern Dictamnus, called alſo White Dittany, or Fraxi- 
nella, from its leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the aſh, called 
by the Latins Fraxinus, is ſcarce in leſs eſteem than that of the 
ancients, Its root, wherein all its virtue is lodged, is abput 
the thickneſs of a finger, and is frequently divided into a num- 
ber of little branches; its colour is white, its taſte bitter, its 
ſmell ftrong, ſomewhat like that of a he-goat, its ſtem is 


about two foot high, reddiſh, and full of leaves; at the top of the 


ftem is a flower not unlike a ſpica, or ear; in the middle of 
the flower is a piſtil with five little pieces wherein the ſeed is 
contained, which is black, ſhining, and oval. The root is 
excellent againſt the bite of venomous beaſts, as alſo againſt 
worms, the colic, c. It muſt be choſen white, both infide 
and outſide, not fibrous, and well cleaned. 

There are ſeveral other kinds of dittany, but all of leſs va- 
lue : as the ba/tard dittany, whoſe leaves are much leſs; the 
wild dittany, which neither bears flowers, nor fruit. 

The ancients have a tradition, that the wounded deer firſt diſ- 
covered the virtue of the Diamus Creticus, which being eaten, 
preſently drew out the arrows ſticking in them. Thus Pliny 
Lib. VIII. c. 27. And the like account we have from 
Cicero de Natur. Deor, Lib. II. Virgil. Æneid. Lib. XII. v. 
412, Tertull. de Pænit. c. 11, Though Cicero, more pru- 
dent and reſerved than Pliny, is contented to ſpeak of it as by 
hear-ſay, Ariftotle Lib. de Mirabilib. Auſcult. relates it of 
the roe · buck. Pliny ſays expreſsly, that the juice of this plant 
taken inwardly, expels arrows, and cures wounds made with 
other weapons: he adds, that it ſtops ſuppurations, provokes 
the menſes, and delivery, and is good in frictions and fumi- 
gations. 


DICTATE, Dicr Aux, in the ſchools, a ſuggeſtion, mo- 


tion, or ſentiment of a man's conſcience. See Cox SCIENCE. 
A good action becomes evil if done contrary to the Diciates of 
one's own conſcience. ' See ACTION, Goon, c. 


DicrArE, DicTaATaA, is likewiſe uſed in the ſchools for a leſ- 


ſon, or exerciſe, whercin the maſter reading, or ſpeaking ſome- 
thing, the ſcholars take it down in writing after bim, —Here 
the act of the maſter is likewiſe called dictating. 


DICTATOR, a Roman magiſtrate, created by the ſenate, or 


people, on ſome extraordinary, and eminent occaſion, to 


2 greater ſemi- tone. See SCALE, 


command, with ſovereign authority, for a certain time, or- 
dinarily 
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dinarly limited to ſix months; though the office was ſome- 
times continued to twelve months. 
Recourſe was never had to ſuch an officer, but in dangerous, 
and difficult times; as in ſudden wars, popular factions, c. 
He had abſolute, and monarchic power while his Dictature 
laſted: and ſome will even have it, his power went beyond 
that of the kings. He was arbiter of peace and war, and had 
command of life and death, without any appeals lying to the 
ple. Twenty four axes were bore before him, whereas 
only twelve before the conſul, See FAscEs. 
The origin of this office was unknown even in Livy's time; 
though ſome ancient authors ſpoke of T. Lartius Flavus as the 
firſt Dictator, who was appointed in the year of Rome 255 *. 
Sylla was the firſt perpetual Dictator, and Cæſar the next. 
After Cæſar there were no more Dictators. The firſt Dicla- 
tor choſe from among the people, was Marcus Rutilius, created 
in 399. 

Sed nec anno, nec quibus conſulibus—nec quis primum dictator 
ereatus fit, ſatis conflat: Apud veterrimos tamen autores, T. 
Lartium Dictatorem primum, Sp. Caſhum magifirum equitum 
creatos Invenio. Conſulares legere. Liv. lib. 2. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus derives the word ab edicendo, becauſe 
they ordained, and appointed what they pleaſed. But Varro 
will have the word taken hence, that the conſul named him, 
Which the Latins call dicere. Lib. IV. de lingua Latina, Dicta- 
tor quod a conſule dicebatur, cujus dicto audientes omnes efſent. 

DICTION, the phraſe, elocution, or ſtyle of a writer, or 

| ſpeaker, See STYLE. 

The Diction or language of an orator ſhould be pure, proper 
to the ſubject, rich without affectation, ſtrong and cloſe with- 
out dryneſs, and ſuitable to the perſon, time, place, and au- 
dience. 

The Diction of tragedy is accounted the fourth of the eſſential 
parts thereof: it is of the leaſt importance of any; yet muſt 
peculiar care be taken herein to make every paſſion ſpeak its 
proper language. See TRACEDY, &c. 

DICTIONARY, a collection, or catalogue of all the words 
of a language, or art, with their ſignifications; ranged in the 
order of the alphabet. See ALPHABET. 

What the Latins, and we after them, call Dictionary; the 
Greeks call Lexicon. See LEx1CON. 
For the proper character, nature, office, c. of a Di&tmary, 
ſee the preface to this work, See alſo the article VocABU- 
LARY. 
T he moſt ancient Dictionaries for the Latin tongue, are, that 
called Papias, compiled by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, bi- 
ſhop of Conſtance, who lived about the year 1409: another 
made in 1469, called Gemma Vocabulorum: a third in 1502, 
called Gemma Gemmarum: and a fourth by Dionyſius Neſtor, 
a cordelier. | 
The moſt celebrated one is that of Ambroſe Calepine, a her- 
mit of St. Auguſtin at Bergamo, and fon of the count of Ca- 
lepin. Conrad Geſner is ſaid to have augmented it with four 
thouſand words. Paulus Manutius increaſed it ſtill more; 
and Paſſerat after him: and yet Matthias Martinius made two | 
volumes of their omiſſions. | 
There is another noted Latin Dictionary of Criſpinus: to fay 
nothing of Cowper, Holyoake, Gouldman, Littleton, Cole, 
and numerous others of leſs conſideration, 
For the Greek, we have thoſe of Henry Stephens, and Sca- 
pula : for the Spaniſh, that of Covarruvias: for the Italian, 
that of the Academy della Cruſca : for the French, thoſe of 

Nicod, Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, Furetiere, Richelet, Tre- 
voux, and that of the French academy: for the Engliſh, we 
have ſcarce any worth the mentioning ; unleſs, perhaps, thoſe 

of Loyd, Philips, Kerſey, and Baily. | : 
Junius has a Dictionary, or alphabet of the Gothic, Runic, 
and Anglo-Saxon, There is another in the Malayan, which 
js a dead language, famous throughout the Eaſt Indies; where 
it ſtands in ſtead of the Latin among us. 
There are alſo hiſtorical, and geographical Dictionaries: as 
that of Charles Stephens, which is tranſlated into French, and 
augmented by Morery: another of Hofmann, printed at 
Baſil in 1677, in two volumes folio ; which were followed by 
a continuation of as many volumes in 1683: another of Mr. 
| Bayle, under the title of hiſtorical and critical Dictionary, firſt 

printed at Rotterdam in 1697, in two large volumes: a phi- ] 
loſophical Dictionary, by Mr. Chauvin of Berlin: beſides ſeve- 
ral law Dictionaries, phyſical Dictionaries, family Dictionaries, 
Dictionaries of arts, of commerce, &c. 

DIDACTI C“, in the ſchools, ſignifies the manner of ſpeak- 
ing, or writing adapted to teach, or explain the nature of 


things. | 
*The word is formed from the Greek {1Sagozw, doceo, I teach. 


There are many words that are only uſed in the Didactic, and 
dogmatick way. 

DIDYMI, AIATMOT, the fame with Gemelli, or Twins. 
See Twins and GEMINI. 

DIEM clauſit extremum, a writ iſſued out of chancery to the eſ- 
cheator of the county, upon the death of any of the king's te- 
nants in capite, to enquire by a jury of what lands he died ſeiz- 


DIE 


3 See the article Dav. 
IES, in common law. There are two kind: 1 
& non juridici. n 491. Juridicy, 
DiIEs juridici, or faſti, are all days wherein jufi.. : 5 
D ed 'a court. ? FAs TI. N TE Juſtice " adminiſter- 
IES non juridici, or nefaſli, are all ſundays i . 
eaſter term, the feaſt Fen aſcenſion of os 127. and in 
term, the nativity of St. John the baptiſt: in EP a 
term, the feaſt of all ſaints, and all fouls: and in hill, 1 
the purification of the bleſſed virgin. ay term, 
The ſame diſtinction holds not only as to 1 
court, c. but alſo as to 8 gpl Proceedings in 
DiEs, in ſome ancient authors, is alſo uſed for da: 
Et reddebat dimidium diem mellis, q. d. as bk 11) Provii 
ed the king's family half a day. ker. 
Diks datus, is a day, or time of reſpite given to t 
defendant by the court. See DRERPARTVURRE. 
DIESIS, in muſic, 3 of a tone, leſſer than 2 fern? 
tone; or an interval conſiſting of a leſſe 7 2 
tone. See ToNk. 2 . >, FOee tk 
The Dieſis is the ſmalleſt, aud ſofteſt change, 
the voice imaginable. It is alſo called a Teint, 
by a St. Andrew's croſs, or ſaltier. 
Ariſtotle calls Dieſes the elements of voice, as let: 
of diſcourſe. Indes, Ariſtotle's Dieſes were ee = 
ferent from ours: And we find Vitruvius expreſly maki bo 
Dieſis a fourth part of the tone. But the Pythagoreans mw 
are held the inventors of the name Die/is, did not make i b 
ſmall: they only divided the tone into two unequal parts, a 1 
called the leſſer, Dieſis, which we call the lefler r 
and the greater, which we call the greater ſemi- tone, th ; 
called Anatome. See SEMITONE, T 
But in after-times, when the tone came to be divided into 
three and four parts, the name Diz/is was retained to them all 
And hence thoſe different accounts, we meet withal in authors 
of the quantity of the Dieſis. | E 
Enharmonical Dits1s is the difference between a greater, and 
lefler ſemi-tone. See Tone, Genus, Decnes, Scars Se 
Dieſes are divided into three kinds: the er enharmmicet 
Driefis, or ſimple Diefis, denoted by a {ſingle cross, raiſes the 
note following by two comma's, or about 3 of a tone: the 
chromatic, or double Dizfis, denoted by a- double croſs, raiſes 
the following note by a leſſer ſemi-tone, or about four com- 
ma's; which is the common Dieſis: The greater enharmanica! 
Dieſis, denoted by a triple croſs, raiſes the note by fix or ſeven 
comma's, or about 4 of a tone, None but the doubl: Diel 
is uſed in muſic. A flat is frequently uſed to take away the 
Dieſis, and a Dięſis to take away a flat, 
When ſemi-tones are placed where regular tones ſhould be; 
or a tone where there ſhould be a ſemi-tone; it is called a 
Dieſis, or Feint. 
DIESPIT ER“, in antiquity, a name given to Jupiter. 
* Some authors will have it the ſame with Dias pater, Futiter 
father; Jupiter being called in Greek, Zeus, or Ats; 
whence the oblique caſe J. O, Cc. Others hold Dieſpiter to 
fignify Diei pater, father of the day. St. Auguſtin derives 
the name from Dies, day, and partus, production, bringing 
forth; it being Jupiter that brings forth the day. Of which 
ſentiment are Servius, and Macrobius ; the former adding, 
that in th language of the Oſci, they called him Lucentiu, 
and Dieſpiter in Latin. | 
Struvius Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. I. ſeems to intimate, that 
Dieſpiter ſignified Pluto But, if that be his meaning, he is 
apparently miſtaken. For both in Cicero, and in the inſcrip- 
tion he quotes from Gruter XXI. 8. we have only Ds | 
pater, and not Dieſpiter. 8 FRED 
DIET *, DizTA, in medicine, Cc. a ſpare regimen, ot 
' courſe of living, out of regard to health. See REGIMEN, 
and HEALTH. 8 
* The word Diet, in this ſenſe, comes from Diæta, which lig- 


nified anciently a banquetting room; and at length an aſſembly 

of the ſtates, by reaſon the Germans held molt of their cout- 

cils at table. | | 
Diet is a ſovereign remedy againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from te- 
pletion. See DisEAasE, REPLETION, c. 
Diet is founded on” this, that nature ought not to be buich 
and diſtracted in the concocting of food; but left eg 
her work of digeſting, and expelling the morbific matter. 
Foop. | | 
The word is formed from the Greek SratTe, which Gia 
regimen, or rule of life, preſcribed by phyſicians. A 32 5 
phyſicians uſually order a ſpare, ſcanty modicum, less ener 
uſually taken; Diet has paſſed into a name for this 5 _ 
ment, or diminution of the ordinary quantity of w Hon 
ther it be by advice of a phyſician, or by 2 3 
choice: provided it be to remove, or prevent jome d _—_ 
For the advantages of a ſpare ſimple Diet, ſee ABSTIS 
and FASTING. | 
Dr. Cheyne ſhews, how one may ſupply the "ares g 
cines by Diet any one, ſays he, may loſe a pou" 


. J. or a0" 
take a purge, or a ſweat, by dropping the err So” fi 


he tenant, or 


or inflexion of 
and expreſſol 


of medi- 
f blood, 


ed, and of what value, and who was the next heir to him. 


ſtaining from animal food, and ſtrong liquors 1 5 wk 
days, in chronical caſes, as effectually as by open N 


of pills, or taking a ſudorific bolus. He DIFFERENCE, in mathematics, the exceſs of one quantity above 


ſwallowing a doſe another. 


| centlemen of a ſedentary life, and of ; | e „ 
adviſes 2 2 23k abies 2s poſſibly | This angle is 60 degrees; and that 903 their Difference is 30. 


| ir ſtrength Sce ANGLE, 5 WW T9077” 
yan Ls "Tk 3 0 50 recourſe When a leſs quantity is ſubſtracted from a greater, what re- 
and on = end any heavineſs, inquietudes, reſtleſs mains is called the Difference. See SUBSTRACTION., 
2 Nees or averſion to application : either by leſſening one DIFFERENCE of longitude of two places, is an arch of the equa- 
baff their uſual quantity of animal food, and ſtrong liquors, tor intercepted between the meridians of the places. See 


; time as they regain their wonted freedom, and indo- | LonG1TUDE. . 
3 ion 4 cle. wholly. on vegetable Diets, as | Aſcenſional DIFFERENCE, in aſtronomy. See AsCENnSIONAL. 


; like,” and drinking only wine | DIFFERENCES “, in heraldry, certain additaments to coat ar- 
ſago, rice, pudding, and the like, and drinking only mour, whereby ſomething is altered, or added, to diſtinguiſh 


and water. the younger families from the elder, or ſhew how far they are 


DIET, a eim 
circles of the empire, or Poland, to deliberate, and concert 


meaſures for the publick good. See STATE, PARLIA- 
MENT, Cc. | - 
The Diets of the empire are ordinarily held at Ratisbon: See 
CoLLEGE, EMPIRE, ELECTOR, RECESSUS, Cc. 
The general Dict of Poland is by the laws only to be held 
every two years. But prefling occaſions convene them every 
year, The laws confine their fitting to 15 days; but they 
frequently protract it to ſix weeks. The uſual place is at War- 
ſaw, the capital of the kingdom; though it has been often 
held at other places: in effect, as by the laws every third Diet 
js to be convened at Grodno, in Lithuania; whenever for 
articular reaſons it is judged meet to baulk the turn, and hold 
it elſewhere, the nobility of the grand dutchy muſt conſent to 
it. It is the king fixes the time, and ſummons it by circular 
letters ſent to all the palatines. In an interregnum, thearch- 
biſhop of Gneſna calls the Diet. 
The ſeveral particular Diets, which are held ſix weeks before 


the general one, do each ſend three deputies choſe out of the | 


members thereof, 

In Poland there are likewiſe Diets on horſeback, held in the 

ampagne, or country, Such are thoſe wherein they chule 
their king. They are called Poſpolites. 7 
There are likewiſe Diets held in Switzerland: Diets of the 
proteſtant cantons; Diets of the-catholic cantons; and gene- 
ral Diets. The firſt aſſemble at Araw, and are convoked by 
the canton of Zurich: the ſecond at Lucern, convoked by 
the canton of that name. The third, compoſed of the depu- 
ties of all the cantons, both proteſtant and catholic, is held 
twice a year, at the end of June, and the beginning of De- 
cember, and meets at Baden. It is the canton of Zurich has 
the right of convening it. | 
DIETA, in our old law-books, denotes a days-journey—omnis 
rationabilis Dieta conſtat ex viginti miliaribus. Fleta, 
DIETETIC, DT ETICA, that part of phyſic, which con- 
ſiders the way of living with relation to food, ſuitable to par- 
oticular caſes. See Foop, and DiE. 
DIEU & mon droit, q. d. God and my right, the motto of 


the arms of England, firſt given by king Richard I. to intimate, 


that he held not his empire in vaſſalage of any mortal. See 
Morro. 

It was afterwards taken up by Edward III. when he firſt 
claimed the crown of France; and was continued without 

Interruption to the time of king William III. who uſed the 

motto, je maintiendray; though he commanded the former 

to be retained on the great ſeal. The ſame is to be under- 
ſtood of the late queen Anne, who uſed the motto, ſemper 
eadem ; which had been before uſed by queen Elizabeth. 

DIFFAMATORY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe diffama- 
tory libel, ſignifying a writing intended to ſcandalize, or diſ- 
credit a perſon, Sc. See LIBEL. 

By the Roman law, and the ancient ordonnances of France, 
the authors of diffamatory libels were puniſhed with death. 
See Balduin. Comment. ad Leges de Libellis famojis. 

The hiſtorian tells us, that cardinal Ximenes was inſenſible to 
all diffamatory libels: he found it but reaſonable, to leave 
inferiors the liberty of venting their grief by writings, which 
only live while the perſon is offended at them, and loſe all 
their ſpirit and malignity when deſpiſed, or diſregarded. 

DIFFARREATION *, among the Romans, a ceremony 
whereby the divorce of their prieſts was ſolemnized. See 
DIvoRCE. 

* The word comes from the prepoſition dis, which is uſed in 
compoſition for diviſion, or ſeparation ; and farreatio, a cere- 
mony with wheat ; of far, wheat. 

Diffarreation was properly the diſſolving of marriages contracted 
dy confarreation; which were thoſe of the pontifices, or 
prieſts. Feſtus ſays, it was performed with a wheaten cake. 
Vizenere will have confarreation and Difarreatim to be 
the ſame thing. See Cox F ARREATION. 

DIFFERENCE, in logic, an eſſential attribute belonging to 
ome ſpecies, and not found in the genus ; being the idea that 
gefines the ſpecies. See Genus, and SpEcIES. 

Thus, body and ſpirit are the two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which 
in their ideas include ſomething more than is included in the 
idea of ſubſtance. In body, for inſtance, is found impenetra- 
3 and extenſion; in ſpirit, a power of thinking, and rea- 
oninz. So that the Difference of body is impenetrable extenſion ; 


1 the wt om of ipirit is cogitation, See DEFINITION. 
Q 1 . 


or Dyet, is alſo uſed for an aſſembly of the ſtates, or | 


DiFFERENTIAL of the firſt, ſecond, &c. 


removed from the principal houſe. See ABATEMENT. 


* 'They are called in Latin Diminutiones, and Diſcernicula Ar- 
morum, and by the French Briſures. See DiminuTioa. 

Of theſe Differences Sylv. Morgan gives us nine, which ob- 
tain principally among us: v:z. the label, which denotes the 
firſt, or eldeſt ſon : the creſcent, the ſecond : the mullet, the 
third: the martlet, the fourth: the annulet, the fifth: the 

ower de lis, the ſixth: the /e, the ſeventh : the eight foil, 
the eighth: and the cro/s moline, the ninth, See each under 
its proper article, LaBEL, &c. | 
Again, as the firſt Differences are fingle for the ſons of the 
firſt houſe, or deſcent ; the ſons of the younger houſes are 
differed by combining or putting the faid Differences upon each 
other. As the firſt Differences are the label, creſcent, &c. for 
the firſt houſe; the Difference for the ſecond houſe is the 
label on a creſcent, for the firſt of that houſe : for the third 
brother of the ſecond houſe a mullet on a creſcent, &c. 
The original of Differences is controverted. Cambden will 
have them to have begun about the time of king Richard. 
Paradin aſſigns Differences wore as early as the year 870. 
The preſident Fauchet obſerves Differences to have been here- 
ditary in the French families before the time of Louis le Gros, 
who came to the crown in the year 1110. Moreau refers 
them to the time of St. Louis, and Lallonette, B-lle-foreſt, 
Sc. to that of Philip Auguſtus. —The occaſion of their riſe 
is well accounted for by Colombiere. 
All nations, ſays he, prefer the eldeſt brothers to the younger 
whence thoſe, in a direct line, ſucceeding their fa ters, and 
becoming maſters of their lands, took on them their coat ar- 
mour, without any change, or alteration ; and tranſmitted the 
ſame again to their eldeſt ſons: the younger brothers, or ba- 
ſtards not being allowed to bear the ſame arms, without ſome 
additional mark, to diſtinguiſh them from the elder. Hence 
ſome heralds, he goes on, have endeavoured to contine them 
to certain fixed, and determinate figures, for diſtinguiſhing 
the ſecond from the firſt, the third from the ſecond; and fo 
on to the ſixth: aſſigning the ſecond a label, the third a bore 
dure, the fourth an orle, the fifth a battioor, and the ſixth a bend, 
or cottice. e | 
And the deſcendents of theſe to bear double Differences, or 
Differences charged on one another, viz.' the eldeſt ſon of the 
ſecond ſon to retain his paternal coat, with the Difference of 
the label of three points; the ſecond the label of fuur points; 
the third ſuch a label on a chief; the fourth a label charged 
with certain figures, as eaglets, lioncels, martlets, creſcents, 
roſes, &c. And for the ſame reaſon, the ſecond fon of the 
third ſon ſhall bear a bordure engrailed, the third a bordure 
charged with bezants, or tourteaux, &c. 
But the fame author judges the fixing any certain invariable 
Differences at all an abuſe; by reaſon they may happen not to 
be agreeable to the paternal coat, but very much deface, 
and blemiſh it. He adds, that many other figures beſide thoſe 
abovementioned, may be uſed as Differences; as ſhells, be- 
zants, cinque-foils, and a thouſand more. Some younger fa- 
milies have made the Difference in their arms by only di- 
miniſhing the ordinaries, or changing the poſture ; and 
others by only changing the metal, or colour, | 
It muſt be added, that the Difference may be of metal on me- 
tal, or colour on colour; which in other caſes is falſe heraldry. 


DIFFERENTIAL, DirFERENTIALE, in the higher geo- 


metry, an infinitely ſmall quantity, or a particle of quan- 
tity ſo ſmall as to be leſs than any aſſignable one. See 
QUANTITY, 


It is called a differential, or differential quantity, becauſe fre- 


quently conſidered as the difference of two quantities; and 
as ſuch is the foundation of the differential calculus : Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and the Engliſh, call it a Moment, as being conſi- 
dered as the momentary increaſe of quantity, See FLUxION, 
MoukEN T, &c. p 

Mr. Leibnitz, and others, call it alſo an [nfinit-fimal, See 
INFINITESIMAL. 

Degree. See 
DIFFERENT10-DIFFERENTIAL. 


DIFFERENTIAL calculus, or method, is a method of differencing 


quantities; that is, of finding a differential, or infinitely ſmall 

quantity, which taken an infinite number of times, is equal 

to a given quantity, ; 

This method is one of the fineſt, and ſubtileſt in all mathe- 

matics ; Mr. Leibnitz, who claims the invention thereof ta 
3 N | him- 


DIG 


DIG 


down, by the help of an annulat | , 
Ns. a P annular pully, which alters it d. 
DIGEST, Dicesrum, a collection of the Roman 

* 


ranged and digeſted under proper titles, by order of * s, 
e 


himſelf, calls it differentialis calculus, as conſidering the infi- 
nitely ſmall quantities found hereby as the differences of the x 


quantities; and accordingly expreſſing them y the letter 4 
m- 


prefixed: as the differential of x, by d x ; that of y by dy, &c. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who has a better title to the diſcovery, calls 
it the method of fluxions, as conſidering the infinitely little quan- 
tities rather as fluxions, or momentary increments, e. gr. of 
a line, generated by the fluxion of a point; of a ſurface, 
by the flux of a line; or a ſolid, by the flux of a ſurface; 


and inſtead of 4 notes them by a dot; e. gr. the fluxion of x, 


juriſconſulti, or lawyers, to work upon the fame 


he writes &; that of y, y, &c. which is the only difference 
between the differential calculus, and the method of fluxions. — 
For the hiſtory, doctrine, uſe, &c. thereof, ſee FLUx1oONs. 

DIFFERENTIO- DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, is a method of 


differencing differential quantities. 
As the ſign of a Differential is the letter 4; that of a Diyfe- 


rential of dx, is ddx, and the Differential of dds, dddx, or | 


dex, dx, &c. or x, x, &c. 

Thus, we have powers, or degrees of Differentrals. 

'The 4 dr pr of an ordinary quantity is called a Differen- 
tial of the firſt power, or degree ; as dx. 

DirrERENTIAL of the ſecond power, or degree, is an infiniteſi- 

mal of a differential quantity of the firſt degree; as ddx, or 

Axdr, or dx, dxdy, &c. 

D1FFERENTIAL of the third degree, is an infiniteſimal of a dif- 

ferential quantity of the ſecond degree; dddx, dx, dxdydz, 
and ſo on. 

The powers of Differentials, as dx, are differenced after the 
ſame manner, as the powers of ordinary quantities, And 
again, as compound Differentials either multiply, or divide 
each other, or are powers of Differentials of the firſt degree; 
Differentials are differenced after the ſame manner as ordinary 
quantities. And, therefore, the Diferentio- Differential Cal- 
culus, is the ſame in effect, with the Differential. 

DiFFERENTIAL, in the doctrine of logarithms. —Kepler calls 
the logarithms of Tangents, Differentiales; which we uſually 

call artificial tangents. See LOGARITHM and TANGENT. 

DIFFORM, is a word uſed in oppoſition to Uniform, and 

ſignifies, that there is no regularity in the form, or appearance 

of a thing. See UNIFORMITY. | 

The botaniſts uſe it as a diſtinction of the flowers of plants. 


See FLOWER. | 
DIFFUSE, Dir fusivx, is chiefly uſed for a prolix manner 
of writing, &c, See PROLIXITY. 
A dictionary cannot well be too 4;fu/ive: for a man is never 
too much informed of the word he wanted ; and he is not 
obliged to read the reſt, | 

A diffuſive ſtyle is proper for diſcourſes in the demonſtrative 
kind. Demoſthenes is cloſe, and conciſe; Cicero on th 


contrary diffuſive, &c. See STYLE. | 
DIFFUSION, the act whereby a body is ſpread, or ſtretched 


out, fo as to take up more ſpace. 
The ſchool-men make three kinds of Diffuſion: the firſt 
that whereby a pure quality is diffuſed; as cold, force, &c. 
This they diſtinguiſh into egual, whereby equal portions, or 
degrees of the quality are diſtributed upon equal parts of the 
medium; thus, when a direct motion is impreſſed on a move- 
able, all the parts of the moveable receive an equal impetus: 


peror Juſtinian. | 

That prince gave his chancellor Tribonianus : . 

for this purpoſe ; who, in conſequence thereof, "A 
een 


cordingly, took out the beſt, and fineſt deciſions 10 
wa 


thouſand volumes of the ancient Juriſconſulti, ang reduced 
| U 


them all into one body; which was Publiſhed in the 
year 


533, under the name of Digeſt. To thi 

the force of a law, by a 3 the 2 = —_ gare 
ſerves it as a preface. See JurxIsconsvirys "5 ck 
The Digeſt makes the firſt part of the Roman law and th 
volume of the corpus, or body of the civil law. See Ct ron 
It was tranſlated into Greek under the ſame em OY TG 
called Pandefa. See PANDECT. Pero, and 
The uſual method of quoting it is by a doub 7 

of the Greek name Pandect, which . Aft lg, 07 cg 
figure of two IIII; to abbreviate it yet further, the 105 by a 
raters were joined into one III, which the Lati a 
miſtook for F. | 7 
Cujas ſays, that Digeſt is a common name for all book; dif 
poſed in a good order and oeconomy : and hence it is h 
Tertullian calls the goſpel of St. Luke, Dige/t. 9 


DIGESTORͤ or Dio EST ER, an artificial means, or inſtru- 


ment, ſerving to digeſt, or diſſolve meats out of the ſtomach 
by a way analagous to that of animal digeſtion. ; 
Mr. Leigh, in the Phileſoph. Tranſact. gives us an artificial 
Digeſtor, to illuſtrate the natural one: it is Prepared from 
ſpirit of ſulphur, ſpirit of harts-horn, the chyle of 2 dog, and 
its faliva. A piece of veal, mutton, beef, or the like, of the 
bigneſs of a nut, being put in a dram of this preparation, and 
ſet on a digeſting furnace two hours; it drew from the felt a 
Juice, that had the colour and taſte of chyle, and left the 
meat light, dry, and inſipid. 
Dr. Havers prepares a Digeſtor of oil of turpentine, mixed 
with oil of vitriol; in which, raw fleſh, and crums of bread 
being put, and the whole committed for four hours to deff in 
balneo mariz, the meat is found diſſolved, and the whole to- 
gether forms a thickiſh pulp : hence, thoſe authors, each of 
them, conclude the food in the ſtomach to be digefted by 
ſome ſuch menſtruums. See DicEsT1on. 
But the moſt celebrated Dige/ter is that of Papin, the effect 
whereof bears a more near reſemblance to the operation of 
the ſtomach. It is a fort of veſſel, wherein meat being put, 
together with ſo much water as ſerves exactly to fill it, a lid 
is ſcrewed cloſe on, ſo as to admit of no external air, Then, 
by the application of two or three lighted charcoals, or even 
a ſingle ſmall lamp-flame, the meat is in a few minutes (fix 
or eight) reduced into a perfect pulp, or rather liquor. By a little 
increaſe of the fire, or the addition of a few minutes in time, 
the hardeſt bones themſelves are brought into a pulp or gelly, 
The effect is accounted for from the ſtrict cloſure of the 
engine, which excluding the intruſion, or eſcape of air, the 
ſuccuſſions occaſioned by the expanſions, and oſcillations of 
the air included in the fleſh, are equable and ſtrong, and ſo 
reſolve the whole into one ſeemingly homogeneous body, and 


and unequal, when unequal degrees of the quality are diſtributed 


on different parts of the ſubject; thus it is, that force is im- mix the aqueous, ſaline, oleous, and other particles, fo ſtrongly 


together, as ſcarce to be ſeparable, but while hot, to appear 


g. 1. and alſo ſee Musc LE. 
* The word is formed from 1c, twige ; and yecne, belly. 
It ariſes fleſhy from the upper part of the proceſſus maſtoide- 
us, and deſcending, contracts into a round tendon, which 
paſſes through the ſtilohyoideus, and an annular ligament, 
which is faſtened to the os hyoides; then it grows fleſhy again, 
and aſcends towards the middle of the edge of the lower jaw, 
where it is inſerted. When it acts, it pulleth the lower jaw 


it would be tedious to ent 


that have been framed by __ 


unt for this important . 
kind of elixation, * 


nitely controverted: 
ſyſtems, and hypotheſes, 
phers and phyſicians, to acco 
Some contend, that it is done by 2 


A : f the food, in the U 
. ep er 8 * ad of the adjacent parts, 


£ 
HEAT, un 


7 


quid, by the heat of the ſtomac 
the liver, ſpleen, &c. See ELIXATIOx, 
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1 preſſed on a lever, and cold propagated through a medium. 
"Md The ſecond kind of Diffuſion is that performed by the mo- one liquor, and when cold a gelly, of a ſtrength proportionate 

"YT tion of bodies; ſuch is the Diffiſion of light, ſound, ſmell, to the quantity of fleſh or bones diffolved in the water. 

24 magnetic, electric virtues, &c. | This experiment ſeems to hold a cloſe analogy with the ope- 

7 The third is performed partly by the motion of corpuſcles, ration of the ſtomach. For though the ſtomach do not ordi- 
. and partly by the Diffuſion of a quality; and thus they hold narily diſſolve, either ſo ſtrongly, or ſo quick; yet in pro- 
74 fire to be diffuſed. | portion to its heat and conſtruction, Dr. Drake takes it to do 

$ But the modern philoſophers reject the notion of qualities, and the ſame thing: thereby breaking and reſolving into ſmall, 
48 their Diffiſion. According to them, there is no other Diffu- the bodies which it included, ſo mixed, inter minima, wich its 
„ fron, but that of corporeal ſubſtance, emitted in minute ef- humours.—Theſe, thus reduced into a fluor, and intimately 

4 fluvia, or particles, into a kind of atmoſphere all around the mixed with the liquids of the drink, and juices of the ſto- 

* body; which Diffuſion of corpuſcles ſome call atmoſpherical, mach, compoſe that lacteſcent liquor, called Chylz, or CHne. 
* as being ſuppoſed to be terminated by a circle, whereof the See CHL E. | 

$1 diffuſing body is the centre. Every body, it is now proved, | DIGESTION, in medicine, that change of the food taken 
of | has its ſphere of activity, or Diſfuſun, within which the par- | in at the mouth, which it undergoes in the ſtomach, in order 

1 ticles, or corpuſcles, torn from it, and flying away, havea to afford fit matter to compoſe, or diſtend an animal, till it 

- 4:6 ſenſible effect, as we ſee in odorous, ſonorous, &c. bodies. arrives at its deſtined bulk; and to repair the loſs of thoſe 
. dee QUaLITY; where the phyſical law of the Diſfuſin of particles, which the body, in its natural ſtate, neceſſary un- | 
1 qualities is laid down. See alſo SPHERE of Activity, Ar Mo- | dergoes. See Cox coc io. ro 
1 SPHERE, EFFLUVIA, c. The operation of Dige/tion ſucceeds to maſtication, and deglu- 
44 DIGAMMA. See F. tition. See MAsTICATION, and DEGLUTITION. , 

44 DIG AM, the ſame with Bigam. See BIO Av. It includes chylification, and is ſuceeded by e 
142 DIGASTRICUS“x, in anatomy, a muſcle of the lower jaw, | and nutrition. See SANGUIFICATION, NUTRITION, Ch 
1 thus called, as having a double belly. —See Tab. Anat. Myol.) LIFICATION, Ec. v3 

1 The cauſe, manner, and means of Digeſtion, have been! 
{bg er into all the 
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Others will have it done by attrition ; as if the ſtomach by 


motions, which are the effects of reſpiration, 
F off the minuter particles from the groſſer 
matters; and agitating, and driving the reſt againſt each other, 
attenuated, and diſſolved them. See TRITURATION. 
Others think the bilious juice ; others the ſpirits, &c, chiefly 
concerned in the affair. See BiLE, fo 
Others will have the food diſſolved by a menſtruum, or diſ- 
ſolvent : but theſe are greatly divided as to the nature and ori- 
gin of this menſtruum; ſome ſuppoſing it an acid, eng rg 
by the glands of the ſtomach ; others a nitroaereous ipirit, 
which by penetrating the maſs of food, breaks the connexion 
of the moſt ſolid parts; and others, a ſaline juice, which divides 
and volatilizes the parts of the food; See MEnsTRUUM. 
Others again ſuppoſe Dige/tion to be performed by means of a 
ferment, or leaven; which, mixing with the aliment, excites 
an inteſtine motion in the parts thereof, by whoſe mutual col- 
lifions, the parts are attenuated and diſſolved. See FERMENT. 
But theſe, too, differ in their opinions of this ferment ; ſome 
taking it to be the remains of the food laſt digeſted, which by 
its continuance in the ſtomach, has contracted an acid qua- 
lity, which renders it a ferment : others take the ferment, 
or principles of fermentation to be contained in the aliment 
it ſelf; which when incloſed in the ſtomach, and heated 
thereby, being put in motion, enters on its office of fermen- 
tation: but theſe, too, are divided; ſome taking it to be the 
ſpiritous part ; and ſome the air in foods, See DIGESTOR. 
Others ſuppoſe this ferment ſupplied by the glands of the ſto- 
mach: and laſtly, others contead for the faliva, and make 
that the ferment ſerving principally for the Digeſtion of the 
food. See SALIVA, 
All theſe ſyſtems are now reduced to three principal ones; 
which we ſtill find explained, and defended in the ſeveral 
writings on that ſubject: the firſt holding Dige/tion to be per- 
formed by fermentation ; the ſecond by trituration ; and the 
third by fermentation and trituration together. 
T he firſt opinion was for a long time the only one. The 
retainers hereto hold, that the food, after it is received into 
the ſtomach is there impregnated with certain menſtruous 
Juices, which being aſſiſted by the natural heat of the ſtomach, 
Taiſes a fermentation in the foods, which diſſolves, attenuates, 
and converts them into chyle. See FERMENTATION, 
This was the ſyſtem of the ancients; who, though they only 
expreſs themſelves in general terms, as diſſolving, ſoftening, 
ſubduing, concretion, qualities, &c. yet ſeem to have had the 
notion of what we call Fermentation. Thus Empedocles and 
Hippocrates teach, that Dige/tion is performed by a putrefaction 
of the foods, after the like manner as the ſame Empedocles 
holds water to be converted by putrefaction into wine. Hip- 
pocrates and Ariſtotle uſe the term Concoction, which we like- 
wiſe find in Erotian, Plutarch, and Actuarius, to expreſs the 
manner of fruit's ripening, the muſt's changing into wine, 
and paſte's riſing, Hippocrates expreſly names Eferveſcence, 
and Fermentation, de veteri medicina, c. 5, and Galen likewiſe, 
L. de Conſuetudine, c. 2. And in another place he aſſerts, that 
a certain ſerous juice of the ſtomach concurs with the bile and 
ſpirits to effect Digeſtion. To ſay nothing of Cicero, who, 
according to the prevailing opinion of his time, attributes 
Digeſtion to the heat of the ſtomach. Lib. II. de Nat, 

eor. 

The juices, or ferments in the ſtomach, to whoſe action Di- 
ge/tion is ſuppoſed owing, are, the ſaliva, bile, and pancreatic 
juice. This is ſo true, that in certain voracious animals, 
which eat, and dige/? faſt, particularly wolves, oftriches, and 
porcupines, the bile diſcharges it ſelf immediately into the 
cavity of the ſtomach ; and we have obſerved a diſpoſition ana- 
logous thereto in a man that had been a great eater. 
There are only three marks to know the fermentation of 
dough and muſt by: firſt, in that the dough riſes, and 
ſwells; and the muſt bubbles and rarifies. Secondly, In that 
the bread and wine made by theſe fermentations, have dif- 
ferent taſtes and qualities from thoſe the lower and muſt had 
before, Thirdly, In that the bread and wine, by diſtillation, 
yield principles that differ in thoſe reſpects from thoſe drawn 
from flower and muſt. Now, all theſe characters are found 
in the change made in the food by Dige/tion. 
Againſt this ſyſtem it is objected by Mr. Hecquet, and others, 
that in every 24 hours there is prepared a pound of faliva, 


half a pound of bile, and at leaſt two ounces of pancreatic | 


Juice; to which is to be added the ſtomach-liquor, reſembling 
ſaliva the whole amounting to about two pounds, or 13824 
grains of leaven. Now, fay they, it is allowed by the che- 
miſts, that one grain of ferment is ſufficient for 800 grains of 
matter to be fermented; conſequently 2 pounds of ferment 
would ſuffice for 1200 pounds of food : whereas a man ordi- 
narily does not take above 4 pounds in a day. 

Now, this, ſay they, is an argument, that fermentation is 
not the only, or principal intention of theſe juices ; ſince, 
if it had, they would have been better proportioned to the 
occaſion. And, further, it furniſhes an objection, ſince ſuch 
a quantity of ſaline, menſtruous humour, having ſo little bu- 


linels to employ it in fermenting the food, muſt a& on the 


DIG 


Y | | ' | Dae On 
ſtomach, corrode and deftroy the fine membrane it is lined 
withal, and do other miſchiefs. 
But to this it is anſwered, 1. That, according to Mr. Hec- 
quet himſelf, the faculty of fermenting only belongs to the 
ſalts; and that, by his own computation, half a pound of bile 
only contains 30 grains of ſalt ; and a pound of ſaliva, with 
two ounces of pancreatic juice, and the ſtomach-liquor, con- 
tain but 14 grains more: ſo that the ferment of the ſtomach 
produced each day, only amounts to about 44 grains, which 
ſeems ſcarce enough for two pounds of food. But Mr. Hec- 
quet diminiſhes the quantity of theſe ſalts too much, which 
Verheyen, and others, make a deal more; To which is to 
be added the volatile falt, mixed with the phlegm and ſpirits. 
2, It is not true, that there is always required a grain, and 
only a grain of leaven for 800 grains of matter, Eee 
contradicts this rule. In ſome fermentations there is no need 
of any leaven at all, and in others a deal leſs. As to the 
ferment's acting on the membranes of the ſtomach; it is cer- 
tain, it does act on, and vellicate the ſame, when there is no 
food to employ it; and this it is, that occaſions the ſenſation 
of hunger. But as faft as they are corroded, they are re- 
paired again by the nouriſhment proper to them. The ſto- 
mach is ſometimes gnawed, and incommoded by the men- 
ſtruum; but ordinarily it is preſerved by a viſcid matter, 
wherewith its inner coat is lined. See HUNGER. 


Another objection againſt this doctrine, is, that the chyle yields 


no inflammable ſpirit; which it ſhould, were it the effect of 
fermentation : but M. Aſtruc anſwers, that all fermentations 
do not produce any ſuch ſpirit : that of dough, for inſtance, 
affords none, nor that of rotten fruits, nor of acids,. or pure 
alcali's. The inflammable ſpirit, in effect, requires a fine at- 
tenuated ſulphur, which is not found in all fermentations. 

The ſecond ſyſtem was invented, or at leaſt renewed in the 
preſent age; and has been maintained with a deal of zeal 
and vivacity, as is commonly the caſe in any thing that has 
the appearance of novelty. Thoſe who eſpouſe this opinion, 
contend, that it is a mere continual attrition, or grinding, 
that breaks, attenuates, and reduces the food, and with the 
addition of a proper fluid, forms it into that whitiſh ſubſtance, 


called Chyle; much as corn is ground between the ſtones of a 


mill, Which opinion ſeems to be confirmed by ſomething 
obſerved in birds: their gizzard, or crop, is compoſed of two 
ſtrong, ſolid, compact muſcles, which rubbing againſt each o- 
ther, and being aſſiſted by little angular ſtones, or grains of ſand 
{ſwallowed by the birds, break and grind the dry food thoſe ani- 
mals live on: and when the ſand is grown ſmooth, they caſt 
them off with the other excrements, and ſwallow freſh ones. 
This ſentiment is thus explained by an able aſſertor thereof, 
Mr. Hecquet, in his treatiſe of Digeſtion. Every thing in the 
body is vaſcular : conſequently, every thing therein is hollow : 
every thing therein lives after its manner; conſequently, 
every thing is in motion: animal life being nothing but mo- 
tion; and conſequently, all the veſſels are in motion. Now 
the parts of a body, that are to move, will move towards 
thoſe fides, where they find the leaſt reſiſtance. But the 
place of the leaſt reſiſtance in tubes is the cavity; conſequent- 
ly, the motion of the parts of veſſels is towards their axes. 
The parts of veſſels that are to move, are the parietes, or 
ſides, becauſe flexible and elaſtic; and this motion can only 
be effected by an approximation of thoſe parts; conſequently, 
the motion of the veſſels conſiſt in an approximation of their 
parietes: it is, therefore, a ſort of contraction, preſſion, or 
coarctation, Hence, as all the parts of the body are only veſlels, 
they all undergo a ſyſtole, preſſion, or contraction. 

Further, all theſe veſſels contain juices in their cavities ; and, 
therefore, all the juices, or liquids in the body, are continu- 
ally compreſſed. This preſſion is the action of an elaſtic 
force; conſequently, the preſſion will be ſuch as is the force; 
and, therefore, alternative: conſequently, it is a pulſe, or 
palpitation ; and therefore the juices are continually beaten, — 
Now, theſe juices are exceedingly diviſible ; and conſequently 
are continually attenuated, and divided: and a diviſion effect- 
ed by a pulſation, or beating, is a trituration ; and conſe- 
quently, the juices in the body are continually triturated, or 
ground. —The reaſon why the compreſſive force ſhould be 
alternative, is, that the membranes, which compoſe the veſ- 
ſels, conſiſt of two plans, or ſeries's of fibres; the one longi- 
tudinal, the other circular, cutting the longitudinal, at right 
angles: the longitudinal are tendinous, and elaſtic ; the cir- 
cular are muſcular, or motive, like ſphinaers, which com- 
preſs: the circular are over the longitudinal, and embrace, or 
gird them round: the former, we have already obſer vd, are 
elaſtic; and their elaſticity oppoſes the compreſſion of the 
latter. From this oppoſition, or reſiſtance, ariſes a reciprocal 
action, and re- action, which is the alternative grinding force 
required, See TRITURATION. 

To ſuch as account for Digeſtion from a ferment, theſe philo- 
ſophers object, that Digeſtion is a difſolution ; that to prepare 
the matters for this diſſolution, they muſt be ſoften'd; that 
the proper effect of acid ferments, is, to gnaw, or tear the 
hardeſt matters, and to harden the ſofter, to thicken the fluid, 
fix the fat, and coagulate the milky ;- conſequently, that an 


acid 
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found to be worn, and poliſhed after having ſtayed ſome time 
in the ſtomach, Now poliſhing is the effect of triture, or 


DIG 


acid ferment ſhould rather impede, than promote Digeſtion. 
Add, that beſide the force to grind the juices, and the veſſels 
to compreſs them, there are likewiſe liquors to dilute and 
temper them, viz. the ſaliva, and ſtomach- liquor. And mi- 
neral matters, which the ſtomach- liquor cannot diſſolve, are 


grinding, not of corroſion, Accordingly we find pelotoons, or 
balls of hairs, or threads in the ſtomach of cattel, very ſmooth 
and ſhining, and far from having any marks of corroſion. 
The authors of trituration require three things for Dige/tion 
to proceed: a liquor, to wet and dilute the food, which they 
find in the faliva, and ſtomach-liquor : a veſſel, which is the 
ſtomach: and a moving power to grind, which they imagine 
to have found in the muſcles of the ſtomach, diaphragm, and 
abdomen. The moving force in the muſcles of the ſtomach 
they maintain to be equivalent to the weight of 248235 
pounds; and the force of the ſtomach alone, to a weight of 
12951 pounds: a power more than equal to that of one of the 
ableſt mill-ſtones. See Traite de la Digeſtion par M. Hecquet. 
Borelli, on the footing of the equilibrium of fluids, has de- 
monſtrated, that the force of the flexor of the laſt articulation 
of the thumb is equal to 3720 pounds: whence Pitcairn de- 
duces, that the force of the fibres of the ſtomach is equal to 
12951, and that of the diaphragm, and muſcles of the lower 
venter, to 248235 pounds, His way of eſtimating is this: 
The flexor only weighs 122 grains, and yet may ſuſtain 
3720 pounds: conſequently, the fibres of the ſtomach weigh- 
ing 8 ounces, and the diaphragm with the muſcles of the 
lower venter, weighing together 8223 grains, have the force 
abovementioned. —But this argumentation ſeems founded on a 
miſtake; for it is not in virtue of its weight of 122 grains, 
that the flexor muſcle is equivalent to 3720 pounds: beſides 
that it would follow hence, that the heavier the muſcles of 
the ſtomach, diaphragm, and abdomen, are, the more force 
they would have, and conſequently, the more eaſy, and ex- 
pedite would the Dige/tion be: which is falſe. | 
The patrons of this ſyſtem compare the brain to the arbor, 
or ſcrew of a preſs, the heart to a piſton, the lungs to bellows, 
the mouth to a mill-ſtone or a peſtle, the ſtomach to a preſs, 
and the inteſtines to a receiver, or vat. They contend, that 
Caſtellus, a phyſician of Meſſina, was the firſt of the moderns, 
who expreſly eſpouſed the ſyſtem of ferments, and that he was 
followed by Van Helmont, and Willis. 
But even the partiſans of trituration are not perfectly agreed 
amongſt themſelves: Pitcairn will have it performed by a 
total contraction of the ſtomach : and Mr. Hecquet, by a ſuc- 
ceſſive periſtaltic, or vermicular contraction. . 
Aſtruc, in his treatiſe, de la Cauſe de la Digeſtion, refutes this 
ſyſtem of trituration at large. He makes a ſtrong oppoſition 
to the calculus, which raiſes the moving force of the ſto- 
mach, Ec. ſo very high. The contraction of the fibres of 
the ſtomach, to compreſs the food, he ſhews, cannot ex- 
ceed three ounces; and it is even gratis that he allows fo 
much: that of the diaphragm and abdomen, he computes 
at about 4 pounds. He obſerves, that Pitcairn, ſurprized in all 
probability, with what he had aſſerted of this force, durſt not 
purſue the proportion whereon his calcalus was founded, and 
according to which, one of the forces would have been found 
equivalent to 117088 pounds, and the other to 2507 34 3 
which together make 367822 pounds, 
The diaphragm in its motion has two powers; the one direct, 
which is that whereby its muſcles draw from the centre to- 
wards the circumference ; the other lateral, whereby it reſts, or 
preſſes on the ſtomach : the latter very ſmall in compariſon of 
the former. Now, what ſeems to have deceived Pitcairn and 
Hecquet, is, their taking the direct for the lateral force; the 
contraction of the fibres for their preſſure on the tomach. And 
the ſame overſight they are guilty of in the muſcles of the abdo- 
men, whoſe preſſure againſt the abdomen is only lateral. Add, 
that there are voracious animals without any diaphragm at all; 
as fiſhes, which reſpire through their gills: and others that have 
only a ſingle membrane; as birds, in whom the muſcles of the 
lower venter are very ſmall and feeble, and in a ſituation that 
incapacitates them from acting at all on the ſtomach, 
The membranes of the ſtomach being very ſoft, and having 
only a ſlender motion, ſeem very unfit for the office of a 
mill-tone. It is true, in certain fowls, the ſtomach conſiſts 
of a cloſe, compact, fleſhy muſcle, exceeding ſtrong, ſo as to 
break little ſtones and bits of glaſs. But to this it is urged, 
that it is no Digeſtion, which in theſe animals is effected in 
the inteſtines. And the ſtructure of our ſtomach compared 
with the gizzard or crop of granivorous birds, does, on the 


contrary, furniſh a very cogent argument againſt tritura- | 


tion. The gizzard, is provided on the out- ſide with four fleſhy 
muſcles, the tendons whereof meet in two oppoſite points: 
the inſide is lined with a hard, thick, cartilagenous mem- 
brane ; eſpecially in the places where the tendons meet. By 
this mechaniſm nature plainly intimates the office of the giz - 
zard to be the grinding of the grain by the friction of its pa- 
rieties, or ſides: whereas, the membrane in the ſtomach of a 


man is exceedingly thin and fine, furniſhed with few fleſhy 
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fibres, covered with a tender, ſenſible kind of vill | 
ſtomach it ſelf is of a great capacity. And the q 3 and the 
rapacious birds, who devour huge pieces of raw f "nor in 
chewing, is a ſtill finer membrane, Laſtly * Without 
the ſyſtem of trituration there ſeems no accounti 4 
8 indigeſtions, crudities, &. ing for hun. 
n the ſyſtem of trituration it ſeems impo 
certain things eaſy co grind, e. g. de Row? dn why 
digeſted in certain ſtomachs, which yet find no Ae be 
digeſting more hard, and ſolid meats ; as beef 45 culty in 
whereas the difference of diſſolvents gives a natu P 
ſolution. Hydropic people continue to dige/, notwid Fo * 
the fibres of the ſtomach, as well as the reſt of the bannen 
extremely relaxed through the redundance of moiſtu Ys we 
the total, prompt change of nature induced ih "43g . 
the effect of nothing elſe but fermentation; which 5 
covers it ſelf by belches, Sc. while it goes on The. 80 
needles, pins, &c. ſometimes found undiſſolved = 1 
mach, are no objection to the ſyſtem of fermentation: 2 
ee —_ ar ers: diſſolves all bodies. it being 
n birds, which feed on grain, the fermentation ; 
firſt in the crop, where the grain is repired for D; niteſt, 
by being macerated in a liquor like ſaliva; and neo 
the gizzard, where the Dige/tion is perfected by a dif "tle 
poured into it by a conglomerate gland hut the th 225 
ſtill more apparent in ruminating animals, which are pr 11 p 
with four ſtomachs; the two firſt whereof, thou 1 = 
of a nervous membrane, make but little rene 3 
aliment, for want of a ferment, or menſtruum; ſo 1 ” 
returns to be chewed again; and only becomes well eu y 
in the fourth ſtomach, whither a diſſolvent is poured on 
5 gland. See RuMIN ANT, c. Mi 
e partiſans of the third opinion allow it incon 

there are acids in the ſtomach, which mix 3 
and act on them; and hold likewiſe, that their action is aide ö 
and promoted by the motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole in the 


viſcera : they add, that the acids produce a fermentation : 
W: > 


and the oſcillatory motion of the viſcera a trituration - and 
that thus Digęſtion is the effect of fermentation, and eriturati 
at the ſame time. | = 
Be it as it will with each of the three ſyſtems, thus much we 
may venture to lay down from them all, as the rea] proceſs of 
Digeſtion : the end of this operation being to prepare the foods 
ſo as they may ſerve for nutrition; thoſe foods muſt be conſi. 
dered from the time the man takes them in, till being con- 

verted into chyle, they mix with the blood, which conveys 
them into all parts of the body. The foods then we take 
are either crude, as oiſters, fruits, certain pulſe, Ec. or dreſſed, 
as fleſh, and fiſh, which are roaſted, boiled, fried, &c. and 
ſeaſoned a thouſand diverſe ways with falt, pepper, and other 
ſpices, vinegar, wine, &c. to heighten and entich the taſte 
as much as to aſſiſt Dige/tion. See Foop, DREsSIxG, &c. ; 
Further, there are ſome foods we ſwallow without chewing, 
as liquids; and others, which we break and comminute by 
chewing, as bread, fleſh, Sc. It is of theſe laſt we ſhall tere 
ſpeak, as undergoing more preparations, and more changes to 
{it them for food, than the others, 


- The food, then, is firſt broke, and divided by the teeth, and, 


at the ſame time, . moiſtened with a liquor ſupplied by the 
ſalival glands, and thus formed into a kind of paſte, See 


MasTICATION. 


Thus prepared, it is paſſed through the oeſophagus into the | 


ſtomach, there to ferment. See DEG LUTITION, —This 


fermentation is cauſed, 1. By the falival juice, which is a 


ferment, and has the ſame effect on the aliment, that leaven, 
or barm has on paſte. 2. By the heat of the ſtomach, vilcera 
of the abdomen, and even excrements ; which here has near- 
ly the ſame effect on foods, as a dunghil has on matters laid 
by the chemiſts to digeſt therein. 3. By the remains of foods 
left adhering in the rugz, or folds of the ſtomach, and there 
turned ſour, and acrimonious. 4. By the compreſſion of the 
muſcles of the abdomen, and diaphragm. 5. By the liquor 
which the repeated compreſſion of thoſe muſcles occaſions to 
drip from the glands of the ſtomach. 6. According to the 
ſentiment of ſome modern phyſicians, by the air it ſelf, which 
being mixed, and embaraſſed in the aliments, dilates by the 
heat of the ſtomach, and ſeparates the parts of the foods, 
Theſe cauſes all contribute to attenuate, and divide the food, 
ſo as to convert it into a cineritious matter, called Ch. 
See CHYLE. 
From the ſtomach the chyle deſcends into the duodenum 
where it is further perfected by the pancreatic juice, and the 
bile, which thin it, precipitate its groſſer parts, and render i 
more fluid. The chyle thus perfected and attenuated, Enters 
the lacteal veins, which convey it into the receptaculum 3 
where it is further diluted by the lympha, which 1s broug"t 
hither in abundance. Hence it ariſes into the thoracic duct, 
and enters the ſubclavian vein z where being taken ub by - 
aſcending cava, it is pour'd into the right ventricle of the = 
The chyle thus mixing with the blcod, embaraſles w of 
bules thereof, and thus abates its motion: and hence tha 


clination to go to fleep after meals. But, by degrees da fr 
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rommuniĩcates its 
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motion to the chyle ; and by its volatile, puſcle, how ſubtil ſoever, if put into's fliid/which is ſpecs 


| i itrous parts | fically lighter, muſt neceſſarily fink to the bottom; yet we 
_ _— 1 3 a Fhen find ſome heavy bodies, ſuch as gold, Ee. when reduced into 
of the” n. 15 Eniſhed : and the foods being by ſo many] thin plates, will be ſuſtained in ſpirit of wine. This force, 
the D 20% e the immediate matter of nutrition, are car- | therefore, of tenacity, which reſiſts the motion-of bodies in a 
ried b the blood into all parts of the body, to repair and fill | fluid, is proportional to the number of parts which are to. bs 
the E ts of ſuch as are continually diſſipating, and ex- ſeparated, or to the ſurface of the body which we would have 


haling ; or even to add new ones. See NUTRITION. 


move in the fluid. Hence it is, that ſince the ſurface of a 


| larged, without altering any thing of its gra- 
ſer parts of the foods ſeparated from the chyle | body may be enlarged, g any thing 7 
& ge gh pode juice, they Hume the colour of ex- | vity; the reſiſtance of a fluid may be ſo augmented, as to 


crements from the bile; and that rank ſmell they derive 


equal the force of gravity which carries the body downwards. 


: ; = W 
rler ſulphurs thereof. Theſe ſulphurs, and falts | And a body, though ſpecifically heayier than a fluid in whic 
NE "Book. after they have paſted through the It 1s immerſed, may be very well ſuſtained in that fluid, pro- 
:nteftines,' and e |, which is the rectum, | vided it is reduced into very ſmall particles: becauſe the 
65 vellicate the muſcles thereof, and diſpoſe them to relax, and | gravity of a body, thus reduced into ſmall particles, decreaſes 
thus to apprize nature of a neceſſity to diſcharge, See Ex- in a much greater proportion than the ſurface does, or, which 


CREMENT. 


is proportional to it, the reſiſtance of the fluid: fo that at 


ration of the urine from the blood ma be eſteemed length the reſiſtance, ariſing from Its tenacity, will be equal 

7 of perfect Digeſtion ; the deſign of ſuch 3 be- to the gravity of the particle, _ : ng its _—_— 
ing to render the blood more pure and balſamic, and of con- And, theretore, both In ſolution and dige 3 18 a * 
ſequence more fit for nutrition; which the ſalts, the urine rule, that if the gravity of a body be to 7 re 5029s 0 "I 
abounds withal, greatly prevented. This ſeparation is thus fluid, as P to 1; and if the body be then ſubdivided, ſo that 


performed : the branches of the emulgent arteries, which ter- 


the diameters of the parts be to that of the whole, as 1 to P; 


minate in the glands, whereof the . ſubſtance of the kidneys the reſiſtance, which the particles will meet with in their det 


is compoſed, carry the blood thither ; where a ſeroſity is ſe- 


ſcent, will be equal to their gravity : for, ſince their weight 


parated from the blood, by means of the pores in the glands | is z, but their ſurface g, the gravity will be to the reſiſtance, 


of the kidneys; thoſe pores repreſenting the holes in a ſieve, 
which only let paſs ſuch things as are of a leſs diameter than 


_ themſelves. This ſeroſity, called urine, is diſcharged hence 


into ſeveral little tubes, which, joining into a kind of pyra- 


mids, yield their humour into the pelvis, whence it runs 


through the ureters into the bladder. See URINE. - . 
Dios TIox, in chemiſtry, is a preparation of plants, mine- 
rals, metals, or other bodies, by putting them with ſome pro- 
per fluid in a veſſel, and heating them gradually over a gentle 
fire, like the heat of an animal body, See FiRE. 
Digeftion is a previous kind of diſpoſition to a perfect diſſo- 
lution of a body, made by means of fire, or fiery particles, 
ſtriking againſt and looſening the pores of the body, and at- 
tenuating the parts of the fluids, that their connexion with 
the harder matter may be more eaſily and perfectly diſſolved. 
Bohnius ſeems to deſcribe it pretty adequately by an inſenſible 
action and reaction of the particles of a maſs moving toge- 
ther by ſome ſubtile, ambient fluid, to which it is expoſed for 
Digeſtion. By calling Dige/tion a reciprocal action, their motion 
is intimated, by means whereof they are torn from the contigu- 
ous ones; and in a word, differently modified: ſo that the mo- 
tion ended, the digeſted maſs differs either wholly, or in part, 
from the ſame maſs before Digeſtion; ſometimes in colour, ſome- 
times in ſmell, ſometimes in tranſparency, ſometimes in taſte, 
ſometimes in conſiſtence, and other affections. 


That Digęſtion is effected by motion, is evident from an obſer- | 


vation of Dr. Grew; who, bringing a mixture of ſalt of tartar, 
and oil of turpentine, ſeveral days journey with him in a coach 
to London, found it had undergone a more intimate mixtion, 
than if it had been expoſed to a long Digeſtion. 

Digeſtion is ordinarily confounded with maceration ; but the two 
things differ, in that there is heat required to Digeſtion; where- 
as maceration is done in the cold. See MAcERATION. 
Digeſtion is uſually performed with the addition of ſome men- 
ſtruum ſuitable to the matter: thus, roſes and poppies heads 
are put to digeſt in oil, or water, to make unguents, or ſy- 
rups: calcined lead, and ceruſs, and digeſted in diſtilled vine- 
gar, to make the magiſtery thereof, or the ſal ſaturni.— Hence 
Dr. Freind defines Dige/tion to be the ſolution of bodies, made 
by menſtruums, with the aſſiſtance of fire. 
The uſe of Dige/tion, in pharmacy, is to extract the more 
volatile particles, and mix them intimately with the men- 
ſtruum. To this end a gentle fire is commonly uſed, that 
the corpuſcles, which are moſt volatile, may ſeparate as it 
were of their own accord: for a fierce fire forces out the 
feæces, as well as the finer particles; and if it does not abate 
or ſtrength of the liquor, it will not fail of ſpoiling its clear- 
neſs, | 

To conceive the nature of chemical Digeſtion, it may be ne- 
ccfſary to ſhew how the particles of bodies can, by this pro- 
ceſs, be diffuſed every way, and ſuſtained in the menſtruum; 
which deſerves the more to be accounted for, becauſe thoſe 
ſolid particulars have not the ſame ſpecific gravity, as the li- 
quors have in which they ſwim. Though the nature of a 


pertectly fluid body be ſuch, as that the particles, which con- 


ſtitute it, do very readily give way upon the ſmalleſt impulſe, 
and recede from one another; yet there is found in moſt li- 
quors ſome degree of tenacity : and from hence ariſes ſuch a 
coheſion of parts, as cannot be broken without ſome force. 
And though, indeed, this force of coheſion in liquors ſeems 
to be but little, or none at all, when compared with what we 
experience in ſolids; yet we find it can make ſome reſiſtance. 
And, as the force in liquors is either ſtronger, or weaker, ſo 
it produces a variety of effects, differing more or leſs from 


0. phenomena, which would naturally flow from a perfect 


as x; to ph Or as I to I, So that by this, we may under- 
ſtand how the corpuſcles of metals ſwim in menſtruums, 
which are ſpecifically lighter ; as gold in the ſpirit of nitre, 
which is drawn off from bezoar mineral,” though the gravity 
of gold be fifteen times greater. And, in the ſame manner, 
we may underſtand how corpuſcles, ſpecifically heavier; are 
ſuſpended in any other menſtruum. And it is for the ſame 
reaſon, that ſuch as are lighter cannot riſe up to the ſurface: 
for the preſſure of fluids being equal every way, the fupetior 
parts act reciprocally on the inferior; ſo that the ſame fotce, 
which keeps the heavy particles from ſinking,” will not per- 
mit thoſe which are lighter to aſcend. 1 
Dios r Iox, in chirurgery, expreſſes a diſpoſition in abſceſles, 
to ripen, and come to ſuppuration. See SUPPURATION. 
Tumors, ariſing on the parotides of children, are of eaſy Di- 
geſtion : They ripen in a little time. Dionis, „„ 
Dios TIoN is allo uſed for maturation, or that ſtate of a diſ- 
eaſe, wherein the morbific matter is ſo changed in bulk, figure, 
coheſion, mobility, Sc. by the uſe of proper medicines, or 
even by the force of nature, as to be leſs noxious and hurtful, 
and conſequently to abate the violence of the diſtemper. See 
MaTuRATION, | | 5 ; 
The Greeks call it 7:r25u©, The matter of the diſeaſe 
fo far digeſted, as to become next a-kin to ſalubrious; or 
healthy matter, is ſaid to be reſolved. See CRopirv, 
Cris1s, REesoLUTION, Ec, 5 85 5 
DIGESTIVE. The ancient philoſophers admitted a dige/tive 
faculty, or quality in the human body ; as not knowing how 
otherwiſe to account for the act of Digeſtion, See FAcUL'TyY, 
and DicesT10N. | | e 
DroksrivE is alſo uſed in medicine for ſuch remedies as ſtreng- 
then, and increaſe the tone of the ſtomach, and aſſiſt in the 
Digeſtion of foods. — To this claſs belong all ſtomachics, and 
ſtrengtheners, or corroborants, See STOMACHIC, and 
STRENGTHENER, | 5 ut 
Dios TIvE, in chirurgery, denotes a ſort of unguent, plaiſter, 
or the like, that ripens, and prepares the matter of wounds, 
Oc. for ſuppuration. | . 
It is uſually compoſed of turpentine, yolk of eggs, oil of 
hypericum, unguentum baſilicum, and tincture of aloes. 
The wound muſt be drefled the firſt day with a Digeftive, 
to bring it to ſuppuration. oY 
DIGITATED, among botaniſts, is applied to the leaf of a 
plant, which either conſiſts of many ſimple leaves ſet together 
upon one foot-ſtalk; as in the cinque-foil, vetches, Cc. or 
elſe when there are many deep gaſhes, or cuts in the leaf; 
as in thoſe of ſtrawberries, raps. Wer See LEAF, 


DIGIT, Diorrus, in anatomy. See the article FINGER. 
DiciT, in aſtronomy, is the meaſure whereby we eſtimate 


eclipſes; amounting to the 12th part of the diameter of the 
luminary eclipſed. | | 


The diameter of the body, or disk of the ſun, or moon, is 
divided into twelve parts, called Digits; and an eclipſe is ſaid 
to be of ten Digits, when ten of thoſe parts are hid. See 
Ec lis. 8 | 
Theſe Digits, Wolfius, and ſome others, call Digiti Ecliptici. 
Diorr, in arithmetick, ſignifies any integer, or number under 
ten; as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Sce Unirs, in 
Diorr, is alſo a meaſure taken from the breadth, of the finger. 
A Digit is properly 3 fourths of an inch, and equivalent to 
grains of barley, laid breadth-wiſe fo as to touch each other. 
dee ME ASüuUuRkxk. 5 . 
DIGLYPH, a kind of imperfe& triglyph, conſole, or the 


Vol. I 


like, with only two channels, or engravings, inſtead of three. 
o that, though by the laws of bydroſtatics, every cor- y C ls, or engr: 5 5 10 hree 


See TRIGLYPH, | | ; 
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DIGNITARY, in the canon law, a perſon who holds a 


DI M 


draw the alæ from each other 
ings of the noſtrils, ee external open 


nity. that is, a benefice which gives him ſome pre- emi- 
Dignity, is, gi p DILEMMA *, AIAHMMA, in logic, an 8 ; 


nence in the choir above mere prieſts, and canons, 
Such is a dean, and arch-deacon ; though the word is alſo 
abuſively applied to a mere prebendary, or canon. 

Digęnitier are ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes with cure of ſouls, 
and ſometimes with juriſdiction and adminiftration of ſacred 
things. The canoniſts even define dignity, adminſtratio cum 
Juriſdiction- & poręſtate conjunfia, If the Dignity have no con- 
tentious, or exterior juriſdiftion, it is a ſimple parſonage, and 
only gives pre-eminence, See BENEFICe, PARSONAGE. Cc. 

Olf Dignities, including prebends, Cambden reckons in Eng- 

land 544 in number, 5 4 — 

DIGNITY, a quality, that denotes a man (dignus) worthy. 

DIHELIOS, in the elliptical aſtronomy, a name which Kepler 
gives to that ordinate of the ellipſis, which paſſes through the 
focus, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed. See EI 

LIPsIS, ' -. -- | | 

DIKE “, a Ditch, or Drain, made for the paſſage of waters. 

See DiTcHn, and Txencn. 6 | 
The word ſeems formed from the verb, to Dig: though others 
chaſe to derive it from the Dutch, Dii4, a dam, fea-bank, or 
| wall, | 

Dixy *, or Dyke, alſo denotes a work of ſtone, timber, or 

faſcines, taiſed to oppoſe the entrance, or paſlage of the waters 
of the ſea, a river, lake, or the like, | | 
The word comes from the Flemiſh Dy#, or Dit, a heap 
of earth to bound, or ſtem the water. Junius and Menage 
take the Flemiſh to have borrowed their word from the Greek 
Ts, GO, wall, Guichard derives it from the Hebrew 
Dagbab. | | 
Diles are uſually elevations of earth, with hurdles of ſtakes, 
ſtones, and other matters. 
The Dtke of Rochel is made with veſlels faſtened to the bot- 
tom, The Dikes of Holland are frequently broke through, 
and drown large tracts of land. | 9 85 
DILAPIDATION, a waſtful deſtroying, or letting build- 
ings, eſpecially parſonage houſes, run to ruin and decay, for 
want of neceſſary reparation, See RUIN, REPARATION, &c. 
The money recovered for Dilapidations, by 14 Eliz. 11. ſhall 
be employed in the repair of the ſame houſes, 
DILATATION, in phyſics, a motion of the parts of a 
body, whereby it expands, or opens it ſelf to a greater ſpace, 
See EXPANSION. | 
The generality of authors confound Dilatation with rarefa- 
ction; but the more accurate, eſpecially foreigners, diſtinguiſh | 
between them: defining Dilatation to be the expanſion of a 
body, into a greater bulk, by its own elaſtic power: and 
rarefaction, the like expanſion produced by means of heat. See 
RAREFACTION. 5 3 5 
The moderns have obſerved, that bodies, which, after being 
compreſled, and again left at liberty, reſtore themſelves per- 
fectly, do endeavour to dilate themſelves with the ſame force 
whereby they are compreſſed; and accordingly, they ſuſtain 
a force, and raiſe a weight equal to that whereby they are 
compreſſed. | „%% dogs 
Again, bodies, in dilating by their elaſtic power, exert a grea- 
ter force at the beginning of their Dilatation, than towards | 
the end; as being at firſt more compreſſed : and the greater 
the compreſſion, the greater the elaſtic power, and endeavour 
to dilate, So that theſe three, the compreſſing power, the 
compreſſion, and the elaſtic power, are always equal. See 
ELASTICITY. | ) 
Again, the motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore them - 
ſelves, is uſually accelerated: thus, when compreſſed air be- 
gins to reſtore it ſelf, and dilate into a greater ſpace, it is ſtill 
compreſſed; and conſequently, a new impetus is impreſſed 
thereon, from the dilatative cauſe; and the former remain- 
ing, with the increaſe of the cauſe, the effect, that is, the 
motion and velocity muſt be increaſed likewiſe : thus an arrow 
ſhot from a bow does not quit the ſtring, till after that be per- 
fectly reſtored to its natural ftate ; nor does the arrow move a 
whit fwifter than the ſtring: and if the ſtring, before it have 
perfectly reſtored it ſelf to its right line, be ſtopped, the arrow 
will not go its full length; which is a proof, that it is continu- 
ally acquiring a new impetus from the ſtring. And ſince 
projects, at the beginning of their motion, are little or nothing 
retarded, but rather accelerated, it is evident, that the motion 
of a firing reſtoring it ſelf, is likewiſe accelerated. Indeed, 
it may happen, that where the compreſſion is only partial, the 
motion of Dilatatian ſhall not be accelerated, but retarded. 
As is evident in the compreſſion of a ſpunge, ſoft bread, 


gawze, Sc. ? TORE 
DIiLATATION, in medicine, &c, denotes the laying open any 


orifice, or the lips of a wound wider; the extenſion of any | 


veſſel, or the like. | 
DILATATORES Alæ Naſi, in anatomy a pair of muſcles 


common to the Alæ Nafi, and upper lip. See Musc LE. 
They ariſe thin, broad, and fleſhy, from the cheek-bones un- 


der the orbits of the eyes, and deſcend obliquely with a two- 
fold order of fleſhy fibres in each muſcle ; which partly ter- 


of two, or more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, that ting 
ou will of them will be f Brant which 
Sy LLOGISM, thei preſſed by the concluſign dee 
The word is formed fr ; 
Anu fumptio. _ M Greek ds, bis, twice ; and 
A Dilemma is an argument conſiſtin Se 
or ſides, either of which catches mak Flog ek 3 
0 be bella cornutus, a horned fy logim, 2 
eing ſo diſpoſed, that if you avoi x 0 
the 3 * 4 90 the one, you. run upon 
It is alſo called crocodilinus, reaſon is 
leads ſuch as follow it, into Fes Nile, . ab gel 
to deſtroy them; ſo, whatever the adverſary either 11 ng 
or denies in this kind of ſyllogiſm, is turned to his viſa? 
— See CROCODILE. | 285 
or an example: A philoſopher once diſſwa 
marrying, by this argument: Either the 3 8 8 
will be handſome, or ugly: if handſome, ſhe will 3 
ewas ; if Ns COTE . 338 
icero uſes this fine Dilemma, to prove 8 3 
be bore with patience.: mir r drr 9% beben, Pa, lait 
ſi leuis, facile feretur; fe vehemens, certe brevis futurns eff 10 
The ſame orator, by another Dilemma, proves: that 0 meſ. 
ſengers ſhall be ſent to Anthony : legatos decernitis; i ut 5 
precentur, contemnet : | ut imperetis, non audiet, 5 
Nor muſt we here omit that beautiful Dilemma of Tertullian. 
whereby he clears the chriſtians, and accuſes Trajan, who ** 
forbad the ſeeking them out, and yet ordered them 8 be pu- 
niſhed, when found : O ſententiam neceſſitate confuſam ! 3 
inquirendos, ut innocenteßs; & mandat puniendes, uf nocente; - 
parcit & ſevit, diffimulat & animadvertit | quid temetipſum cen- 
fura circumvenis? fi danmas, cur non & inguiris? fi non inqui- 
ris, cur non & abſotvis £ 8 
Fer a Dilemma to be legitimate, there are two things required: 
I. A full enumeration of parts: thus that of Ariſtippus above- 
mentioned, whereby he diſſwades from marriage, is invalid, 
as being defective in the enumeration; there being a middle 
degree, or form between handſome and ugh. | 
2. That the Dilemma preſs the adverſary alone, and that the 
perſon who makes it, be not liable to have it retorted upon 
him. This was the caſe in that celebrated Dilemma of the ſo- 
phiſt Protagoras, which the Areopagites, with all their wiſ- 
dom, were not able to reſolve. | 
A youth named Evathlus, put himſelf to Protagoras, to learn 
dialectics, upon the condition, that he ſhould pay him a large 
ſum of money, the firſt cauſe he pleaded, in caſe he gained 
the ſame. Evathlus, when fully inſtructed, refuſing to pay 
the condition; Protagoras brings his action, arguing thus: 
You muſt pay the money, however the cauſe go; for if I 
gain, you muſt pay in conſequence of the ſentence, as being 
caſt in the cauſe: and if you gain it, you muſt pay in purſu- 
ance of our covenant. Nay,  retorts Evathlus, which way 
ſoever the cauſe go, you will have nothing: for if I prevail, 
the ſentence gives it, that nothing is due to you; and if Ilole, 
then: there is nothing due by the covenant. | | 
After the like manner, an ancient prieſteſs diſſwading her fon 
from haranguing the people, by this Dilemma: nam fi injuſta 
fuaſeris, ſays the, habebjs Deos irratos : fin vero juſta, iratas 
habebis homines : the youth thus returned the Dilemma on his 
mother; imo, ſays he, expedit ad populum verba facere, nam | 
jufla dixers Du me amabunt ; fi injuſta homes. 6 
DILUTE=—To allute a body; is to render it liquid; or, if it 
were liquid before, to render it more ſo, by the addition of a 


thinner thereto. | | 
Thoſe things thus added, are called Diluents, or Dilutors ; 
ſuch are common wheys, ptiſans, and juleps, which in reſpect 
of the blood in a ſtate of viſcidity are thinner, and therefore 
are ſaid to thin, or dilute it. Flower muſt be well diluted, to 
make it into paſte. Oker is diluted with oil, to paint beams, 
doors, &c. 5 „ ĩð i. 
DIMENSION, the extenſion of a body, conſidered as mea- 
ſureable. See Ex r ENSTOx, and MEASURE. 
Hence, as we conceive a body extended, and meaſureable both 
in length, breadth, and depth; we conceive a irine Dimenſun, 
viz, length, breadth, and thickneſs, —The firſt called a Line, 
the ſecond a Surface, the third a Solid, See LINE, SURFACE, 
and SOLID. 15 N f 
ith regard to the powers 0 


DIMENSION, is particularly uſed w t. 
the roots, 'or values'of the unknown quantities of equations, 


which are called the Dimenſions of thoſe roots, See math * 
Thus in a ſimple equation, the unknown quantity is 0 A . 
one Dimenſion, as x- Cb: 2. In a quadradic 1 1 
of tus Dimenſions, as x b. In a cubic, of three, 
x*}a*—b?, &c, See EQUATION, POWER, Ce. 47 
DIMINISHED Column, in architecture. dee COLUMN. 
DiMINUTION. = 5 0 
DrarwisgED Viterval, in muſic, is a deſective inter v * 
interval which is ſhort of its juſt quantity by a lle 


minate in the upper lip, and partly in the alæ naſi.— They 


tone. See INTERVAL, and SEMI-TONE. ' DIM 


DIMINUTIVE, in grammar, a word formed from ſome 
to ſignify a thing that is little in its kind. | 


of globe, hillock of hill, 6. 7 
The Italians abound in Diminutives; every author being at 


good deal more reſerved in that reſpect; though their old au- 
leau, Q. | 


, diſcretion, who always ſpeaks ſenſe, even in ſpeaking of his 


DIMISSORY Letters, Liter Dimiſoria, in the canon law, 


ſhop, on pain of nullity.— | 


DIMOERITÆ , a name given the Apollinarifts, who, at 


DINNER *, the great meal, or that taken about the middle 


DIN 


ION, in rhetoric, the augmenting, and exagge- 
DANES you have to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems to 


weaken, and diminiſh it, 


As, for inſtance, when a man ſays with a certain tone, T his 


woman is not ugly; meaning, ſhe is very handſome, 


| take Diminution in a ſtrifter ſenſe, viz. for ſay- 
—_—— a man really means; as, You are not indeed to 


be commended ; where a greater reproach is ſecretly meant. 


rds 

ION, in muſic, is when there are a number of wor 
"_— — to make tones, and ſeveral haſty motions in the ſpace 
of a cadence ; ſeveral quavers, and ſemi-quavers, correſpond- 


ing to a crochet, or minim. 


DiMINUTIONS, in heraldry, a term uſed by Latin writers for 


what we more uſually call Differences, and the French Bri- 
er. See DIFFERENCE. | 


NUTION, in architecture a contraction of the upper part 
_ f e whereby its diameter is made leſs than that of 
the lower part,—See Tab. Archit, fig. 39. dee alſo the article | 


CoLUMN. | 
To attain thoſe two important points in architecture; ſtrength, 
and the appearance of ſtrength, all architects have made their 
columns leſſer above than below; which is called their Dimi- 
zution. Some have likewiſe made them a little bigger towards 
the middle than at the bottom, which is ealled their Swelling. 
The Gothic architects, indeed, obſerve neither Diminution, 


nor ſwelling: their columns are perfectly cylindrical; for 


which reaſon they are properly called Pillars, in contra- diſtin- 
ction to calumns. See PII LK. 
The Dimunition generally commences from one third of the 
height of the column. Some make it begin from the very 
baſis, and hold tapering to the capital; but that has not ſo 

an effect. Vitruvius would have the Diminution of co- 
lumns differ according to their height, and not according to 
their diameter. Thus, a column of 15 foot high, he diminiſbes 


a ſixth part of its diameter, and another of 50 foot, only an | 


eighth part ; but we do not find thisrule obferved in the antique. 
The difference of orders, Mr. Perrault obſerves, does not in- 
fer a difference of Diminution ; there being ſmall and great 
Diminutions in different works of the fame order: excep- 


ting, however, the Tuſcan, which Vitruvius diminiſbes by a 


fourth part; though Vignola only makes it a fifth, and the 
Trajan column a ninth. The Dimmutions are very different- 
ly adjuſted in the different antique buildings, as well as in the 
different modern authors, 


other, to ſoften, or diminiſb the force, and effect thereof: or 
Thus bullock is a Diminutius of bull, cellule of cell, globule 


liberty to. make as many as he pleaſes. The French are a 
thors were every whit as licentious as the Italians, witneſs Bel- 


In Engliſh we have very few; not that, as ſome have faid of 
the French, our language is hard, and incapable of the ſofteſt 
expreſſions, but by reaſon we lay all our tenderneſs in our 
ſentiments : or rather, our language is tender like a perſon of 


aſſion. 12 

n Latin, Italian, Engliſh, and moſt other tongues, Diminu- 
tives are formed from primitives, by the addition of a few let- 
ters, or ſyllables: in French, the caſe is frequently otherwiſe, 
the Diminutive being ſometimes ſhorter than the primitive, 
ſometimes of the fame length. | | 

Some grammarians call at leaſt a diminutive conjunction, as 
ſerving to leſſen, or diminiſp the force of what went before. 
dee CONJUNCTION. | 


a letter given by a biſhop to a candidate for holy orders, ha- 
ving a title in his dioceſe ; direfted to ſome other biſhop, and 
giving leave for the bearer to be ordained by him. See Ox- 
DINATION, | | 

When a perſon produces letters of ordination, or tonſure con- 
ferred by any other than his own dioceſan, he muſt at the 
ſame time produce the Letters Dimifſory given by his own bi- 


Letters Dimiſſory cannot be given by the chapter wacante ; 
this being deemed an a& of voluntary rant con which 
ought to be reſerved to the ſucceſſor. | 5 


firſt held, that the word only aſſumed a human body, with- 
out taking a reaſonable ſoul like ours: but being at length 
convinced by formal texts of ſcripture, they allowed, that he 
did aſſume a ſoul, but without underſtanding z the word ſup- 
plying the _ of on o 4 0 
rom this way of ſeparating the underſtanding from the ſoul, 
they became denominated Dimoerjtes, q. d. Nlividers, ſepara- 
ters of Ja, and Hog I divide, See APOLLINAR 167, 


of the day. See ReyasT. 


D 


= The word is formed from the French Dijaer, which du Cange 
| i 


derives from the barbarous Latin diſrare. Henry Stephens de- 

rives it from the Greek 1/7 and will have it wrote Dip- 

ner. Menage deduces it from the Italian fare, to dine; 

and that from the Latin Here, to leave off work. _ 
Monks are ſaid to dine at eleven o'clock, the common people 
at twelve, and the men of buſineſs at two. The Grand Tar- 
tar, emperor of China; after he has dined, makes publication 
by his heralds, that he gives leave to all the other kings and 
19g e of the earth, to go to Dinner; as if they waited for 

is leave. 


In the general, it is agreed to be the moſt ſalutary, to make a 


ſpare ſupper, and to eat the more plentifully at Dinner; eſpe- 
cially for tender, valetudinary people, This is the ſentiment 
of the Schola Salernitana : | 
Ex magna cena flomachs fit maxima pœna: 
Ut fs note levis, fit tibi cœna brevis. 


Yet Bernardinus Paternus, an eminent Italian phyſician, 


maintains the contrary in a treatiſe expreſs. See Foop; 

The Romans, we are aſſured, never minded Dinner; but 
deferred their good cheer to the evening, which they made 
their grand meal, 


DIOCESE *®, or Drockss, the circuit, or extent of the ju- 


riſdiction of a biſhop. See BisHoe. a | 
*The word is formed from the Greek Armmxyorr, Government, 
Admiſtration, formed of FJ1oix:@, which the ancient gloſſa- 
ries render auminiſtro, moderor, ordino 3 hence Kitts TOS 
F0?-£@c, the Adminiſtration, or Government of a City. 


Droctss, is alſo uſed in ancient authors, &c. for the province 


of a metropolitan, See PRoviNCE, and METROPOLITAN. 
Dioceefis, Arrnnors, was originally a civil government, of 
prefecture compoſed of diverſe provinces. | 

The firſt divinon of the empire into Dioceſes is ordinarily aſ- 
ſcribed to Conſtantine; who diſtributed the whole Roman 
ſtate into four, viz. the Diaceſe of Italy, the Dioceſe of Illyria, 
that of the Eaſt, and that of Africa. And yet long time be- 
fore Conſtantine, Strabo, who wrote under Tiberius, takes 
notice, Lib. XIII. p. 432. that the Romans had divided Aſia 
into Diocgſes, and complains of the confuſion ſuch a diviſion 
occaſioned in geography, Afia being no longer divided by peo- 


ple, but by Diocgſes, each whereof had a tribunal, of court, 


where juſtice was adminiſtered, Conſtantine, then, was on- 
ly the inſtitutor of thoſe large Dioceſes, which eomprehended 
feveral metropoles, and governments; the former Dioceſes 


only comprehending one juriſdiction, or diſtrict, or the coun- 


try that had reſort to one judge, as appears from this paſſage 
in Strabo, and before Strabo, from Cicero himſelf, Lib. III. 
chiſt. ad ſamil. ep. 9. and Lib. XIII. . 67. 
Thus, at firſt, a province included diverſe Dioceſes; and af- 
terwards a Dioceſe came to comprize diverſe provinces. In af- 
ter- times the Roman empire became divided into XIII Droceſes, 
or præfectures; though including Rome, and the ſuburbicary 
regions, there were XIV. Theſe XIV Dioceſes comprehended 
I20 provinces : each province had a pro-conſul, who reſided in 
the capital or metropolis ; and each Dioceſe of the empire had 
a conſul, who reſided in the principal city of the diſtrict. 
On this civil conſtitution, the eccleſiaſtical one was afterwards 
regulated: each Diocęſe had an eccleſiaſtical vicar or primate, 
who judged finally of all the concerns of the church within 
his territory, See ECCLESIATICAL. | 


At preſent there is ſome further alteration: for Dioceſe does 


not now ſignify an aſſemblage of diverſe provinces ; but is li- 
mited to a ſingle province under a metropolitan, or even to 
the ſingle juriſdiction of a biſhop. 


Sul. Brito affirms Divceſe to be properly the territory, and 
extent of a baptiſmal, or parochial church; whence diverſe 
authors uſe the word 5 . th ſimple pariſh. See PAR ISH. 
DIOCLETIAN Epocha. | 

DION YSTA “, or DroxxsiAc A, ſolemn feaſts held among 
the ancients in honour of Bacchus, | 


the article Erocna. 


The word is formed from the Greek Srorugin; of Arvutocs 
Bacchus; and that of A, the genitive of Z aue, Jupiter, 
and Nyſa, a city in Egypt on the frontiers of Arabia, where 

Bacchus is ſaid to have been educated by the nymphs. 

The Diomſia are the fame with what are otherwiſe called 
Orgia, and by the Romans Bacchanalia and Liberalia. See 
BAccRANALIA, ORGIA, and LIBEBRALIA. 

There were diverſe feſtivals under the denomination of Ar 
vuorez, Dionyſia, chiefly two: viz. 1/7, The ancient, Act. 


eee, probably the ſame with Ai, or the greater Diom- 
Jia, ſometimes alſo called by way of eminence A19/vo1re, with- 
out other addition, as being the moſt celebrated of all Bac- 


chus's feſtivals at Athens, where it was held in the month Ela- 


phebolion. 2d/y, The New, Neorega, probably the ſame 
with lues, or the Aer Dionyſia, held in autumn as a ſore 


of preparation to the greater. Some will have this the fame 
with 21ovvo12 Anvais, fo called from Anroc, a wine-preſs, and 


place it in the month Lenæon. 

IONYSIAN Period. See the article PzR10D. 

DIOPTER, or DropTRA, in writers of aftronomy, is fre- 
quently uſed for the hole or index pierced in the pinnula, or 

ſight of an alhidade. See SIG HTS. ee e 

DIOP TRA, among ſurgeons, denotes an inſtrument whereby to 

dilate the matrix, or anus, and inſpect any ulcers therein; — — 
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. Speculum Matricis, and Dilatatorium. See S$pteuLuUM, | 
--*DIOPTRICS * the doctrine of refracted viſion, called alſo 
Anaclaſtics, See Visio. 


The word is originally Greek, formed of Ju, per, through, | 


and om];pa'!, 1 fee. | 

Dizptrics is properly the third branch of optics ; its office 
being to conſider, and explain the effects of light refracted by 
- "paſſing through different mediums, as air, water, glaſs, &c. 

and eſpecially lenſes. See OrT1Cs. 
The laws of Diaptrics, ſee delivered under the articles RE- 
" "FRACTION, LENS, Cc. and the application thereof, in the 
cConſtruction of teleſcopes, microſcopes, and other dioptrical in- 
ſtruments, under the articles TELESCO E, MicrosCoPE, &c. 
DIPHRYGES ®, or Dir hRYx, in the antient pharmacy, the 
ſcoria, ſediment, or calx of melted copper gathered in the fur- 

nace, when the metal is run out. See SCORIA. 


* The word is formed from the Greek Js, txvice 3 and gevyer, 


to roaſt. f : 
Dioſcorides diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Diphryges: one made of 
a kind of clay, or bole dried in the ſun : that made of marcaſite, 
or pyrites burnt ; and that of the fæces of copper. See COPPER. 
It is moderately ſharp, and aſtringent, and is reputed good for 
ulcers that cicatrize with difficulty. Re 
DIPHTHONG, AI+9@0TTOE (1), in grammar, a double 
vowel, or the union, or mixture of two vowels pronounced 
together, ſo as only to make one ſyllable: as, the Latin ae, 
or æ, ve, or & (2); the Greek a“, 4: (3), the Engliſh, ai, au, 
Kc. See VowEL, and SYLLABLE, 
(1) The word is Greek; and is compounded of 15, twice; 
and ę he) ſoc, ſound. 73 
(2) de anſwers to ai, the proper; and « the improper Diphthong 
of the Greeks, e. g. Alete, /Encas; ogaiea, ſphaerae, &C. 
— Ard, on the contrary, the Romans, when they had occaſion 
to divide their ae, changed it into the Greek, ai: e. g. aulat, 
for aulae, &c. | 
(3) Ai, by ſome, is made a Latin Diphthong, as in aio, Caius, 
Sc. But in ais, and ait, i manifeſtly belongs to the latter 
ſyllable : and the Greeks write not T2709, but Tse: whence 
it ſeems plain that az, in the Latin tongue, is not a Diphthong, 
aãs in the Greek. RS 
The Latinspronounced the two vowels in their Diphthongs much 


as we do; with this exception, that the two were not heard | 
equally, but the one was ſomewhat weaker than the other, |. 


though the diviſion was made with all the delicacy imaginable. 
Among us, moſt of the Latin Diphthongs are loſt in the pro- 
nunciation : their & and & are only ſpoke as “s; ſo alſo the 
Engliſh ea, oa, &c. though wrote with two characters, are 
pronounced as ſimple ſounds. 


In Engliſh, French, and diverſe other languages, one may di- 


ſtinguiſh Diphthongs with regard to the eye, from Dzphthongs 
with regard to the ear, 
A Diphithong with regard to the eye, is formed of two vowels 
meeting in the ſame Gable, whether the particular ſound of 
each of them be heard in the pronunciation, or whether the 
found of one of them be drowned ; or laftly, whether a new 
ſound different from either of them reſult from both. In the 
two latter cafes, it is with ſome impropriety, that we call them 
Diphthongs. The firſt only are real Diphthongs, as being ſuch 
both to the eye and ear. RE 
Dipthongs,. with regard to the ear, are either formed of two 
vowels, meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whoſe ſounds are ſeve- 
rally heard; or of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable, which 
only afford two ſounds in the pronunciation. = 
On this laſt occaſion, Diphthongs, with regard to the ear, are 
triphthongs with regard to the eye. : | 
Engliſh D:phthongs, with regard hoth to the eye and ear, cal- 
led proper Diphthongs, are ai, as in fair; au, in laud; ee, in 
bleed; oi, in void; oo, in food; and ou, in houſe. | 
Engliſh :mproper Diphthongs, or Diphthangs with regard to the 
eye, are aa, pronunced only like a, as in Aaron; ea, like a, 
as in ſwear, heart ; or like e, as already; or like ee, as veal : 
co, like e, in feoffe; or like o, in George: eu, or ew, like 1, 
as Deuteronomy ie, like e, as cieling, field: ei, like a, in 

Feign; or like e, in deceit: oa, as in cha, deat: oe, as in doe, 

ceconomy e ue, as in gueſs: and ui, as in guile, recruit. 

DIPLOE, in anatomy, a ſpongy, medullary ſubſtance, ſepa- 

rating the two tables of the cranium, and together with them 
conſtituting the skull. See CRANI UM. 
The ſubſtance of the Diploe being ſpongeous, eaſily imbibes 
the blood, and is found ſeparated into an infinite number of 

little cells of different magnitudes, which receive little branches 
of arteries from the brain, and give paſſage to little veins that 
proceed to the finus's of the dura mater. 

DIPLOMA, an inftrument given by ſome colleges, and ſocie- 
ties, on taking a degree, or paſſing examination; as a proof of 
qualification for any advancement to title, or preheminence. 

DIPPING-NkEDL E, or Inclinatory-Needle, a magnetical needle, 

ſo hung, as that inſtead of play ing horizontally, and pointing 

out north and ſouth, one end dips, or inclines to the horizon, 

- and. the other points to a certain degree of elevation above it. 
See NEEDLE, and MAGNET. | 10 f 

Or, a Dipping- Needle may be defined with Mr. Whiſton, to be 

a bong ſtraight piece of ſteel, (repreſented Tab. Navigation fig, 


— 


be inventor of the Dipping- Needle, Mr. Whiſton 


DIPTERE „ or Dirrrkox, in the ancie 


DIP 


r1.) every way equally poiſed on its center . 16... 

touched with a load Bea 3 but ſo e afterwards 
the point of a pin, as does the common horizontal-neh On 
to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an axis parallel to hes but 
zon : and this in order to diſcover the exact tende hori- 
power of magnetiſm, See MAGNET ISM. ey of the 
was, without all queſtion, an Engliſhman obſerves, 
by name, a compaſs-maker at Wapping, 5 aa Norman 
which 1s not only teſtified by his own account, 0 * 15763 
Attrattve ; but was allowed by Dr. Gilbert, and ** New 
ters of that time. The occaſion of the diſcovery he 1 wri- 
relates: viz. that it being his cuſtom to finiſh, and — ra 


| needles of his compaſſes, before he touched them; he alwa 


found, that immediately after the touch, t poi 

bend, or decline lowinnd, under the jw mn would 
that to balance the needle again, he was always e Pas 
a piece of wax on the ſouth-end, as a counterpoize TR 
The conſtancy of this effect led him at length to obſerve f 
preciſe quantity of the Dip, or to meaſure the greateſt = 
which the needle would make with the horizon, "0 
This in the year 1576 he found at London to be 10 0 
But the Dip varies as well as the horizontal direction 45 
now found, at the ſame place, to be TL 20:5 LORE 


Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, c. endeavour 1 
this diſcovery of the Dip, to the finding of the Eid; 1 


the laſt author, going further, likewiſe propoſed the findino 
the longitude thereby: but for want of obſervations, — 


| r he could go no length. 


r. Whiſton, being furniſhed with the further obſervat: 
Col. Windham, Dr. Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. eee 
Pere Noel, Pere Feuille, and his own, has improved very 
much on the doctrine, and uſe of the Dipping-Needle, brought 
It to more certain rules, and endeayoured in good earneſt ta 
find the longitude thereby, 
In order to this, he obſerves, 1/7, That the true tendency of the 
north, or ſouth end of every magnetic needle is not to that point 
in the horizon to which the horizontal needle points, but to- 
wards another directly under it, in the ſame vertical, and in dif- 
_ degrees under it, in different ages, and at different 
places. e WS | 
2dly, That the power by which a horizontal needle is go- 
verned, and all our navigation ordinarily directed, is proved 
to be but one quarter of the power, by which the Dipping- 
Needle is moved; which ſhould render the latter far the more 
effectual, and accurate inſtrument. 3p 


Zah, That a Dipping-Needle a foot long, will plainly ſhew an 
_ alteration} of the angle of inclination in theſe parts of the 


world in half a quarter of a degree, or 7 4 geographical miles; 
i. e. ſuppoſing that diſtance taken along, or near a meridian, 
And a needle of four foot, in two or three miles. 

4thly, A N ava four foot long, in theſe parts of the 
world, will ſhew an equal alteration along a parallel; as one 
of a foot long will ſhew along a meridian, i. e. this will with 
equal exactneſs ſhew the longitude, as that the latitude. 

This depends on the poſition of the lines of equal Dip, in 
theſe parts of the world, which are found to lie about 14 or 
15 degrees from the parallels. 
Hence he argues, that as we can have needles of 5, 6, 7, 8, 
or more feet long, which will move with ftrength ſufficient 
for exact obſervation ; and ſince microſcopes may be applied 
to the viewing the ſmalleſt diviſions of degrees on the limb of 
the inſtrument, it is evident, the longitude at land may be 


found thereby to leſs than four miles. 


And as there have been many obſervations made at ſea with 
the ſame inſtrument by Noel, Feuillee, Sc. which have deter- 
mined the Diy uſually within a degree, ſometimes within x 0r 
1 of a degree, and this with ſmall needles of 5, or 6, or at 
the moſt 9 inches long; it is evident, the longitude may be 
found even at ſea, to leſs than half a quarter of a degree. 
Thus much premiſed, the obſervation it ſelf follows. 


To find the longitude, or latitude by the Dix G-Needle, —lf the 


lines of equal Dip below the horizon be drawn on maps, of 
ſea· charts, from good obſervations, it will be eaſy from the 
longitude: known to find the latitude ; and from the latitude 


| known to find the longitude, either at ſea, or land. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. you were travelling, or ſailing along the meri- 
rl” EDS and found the — of Ds, with a needle 
of one ſoot to be 75 ; the chart will ſhew, that this mes 
dian, and the line of Dip meet in the latitude of 53 113 
which, therefore, is the latitude fought. -' See LATITUDE: 


Or, ſuppoſe: you were. travelling, or ſailing along the = E 


of London, i. e. in 519. 3a north latitude, and you - 4 


angle of Dip to be 74%. This parallel, and the line 


Dip will meet in the map in 19 460 of caſt longitude from 
London; which is, therefore, the longitude ſought. 

LonGiTUDE. 2 5 irs 
a double row*-of+ columns, whic 
or Het. See EMT IF. 
ice; and 774% 


DIP- 


temple ſurrounded with | 
form a fort of portico's, called /ings, 
The work is Greek, formed from 1s, 
ala wing. l 903 bee 


pip Tor Es, in grammar, a kind of irregular nouns, having 
only two caſes ; as, fors, forte. . eig 10 
DIPTY CHA *, in antiquity, a public regiſter, wherein were 
wrote the names of the conſuls, and other magiſtrates, among 
the heathens ; and of biſhops, and defunct, as well as ſurviving, 
brethren among the chriſtians, ; 
The word Diptycha is formed from the Greek u,, or 
 Sia]oye, and that from Jia]vst, a maſculine noun 0 
from @7vo0w, I fold, or plait. From its future @7vZ is 
formed ru, a Fold, or Plait, to which adding, Je, twice, 
we have J17]uZ, in the genitive u ©, whence the no- 
minative neuter S ru, q. d. a Book folded in two leaves : 
though there were ſome in three, and others in four, or five 
leaves. —An ingenious author imagines this name to have been 
firſt given them to diſtinguiſh them from the books that were 
rolled, called Volumina. Ser VoLumMe, and Boox. ; 
Juſtinian, offended at pope Vigil, for refuſing to ſubſcribe 
the condemnation of the three chapters, gave orders for his 
name to be eraſed out of the Diptycha. Du Pin. The em- 
ror commanded the name of the new patriarch to be en- 
tered in the Diptycha Sacra. 5 ; | 
It is certain, there were prophane Diptycha in the Greek 
empire, as well as ſacred ones in the Greek church. The 
former were the matricula, or regiſter, wherein the names 
of the magiſtrates were entered: in which ſenſe Diptycha is a 
term in the Greek chancery. LY 
Sacred DiprycHa, The word is plural; Diptycha being a 
double catalogue, in one whereof was wrote the names of the 
living, and in the other thoſe of the dead, which were to be 
rehearſed during the office. We meet with ſomething not 
unlike the ſacred Diptychs of the Greeks, in the canon of the 
maſs, according to the Latin uſage ; where the people are en- 
joined to pray once for the living, and once for the dead; 
ſeveral ſaints are invoked in different times, &c, | 
Gentian Hervet explains the word Diptychs, J1w]vy,, by 
altar-clths: Meurſius, by that bell: ecrigſiaſtici, church- 
books; but neither of thoſe authors, though in other reſpects 
of great abilities, and well verſed in the Greek antiquity, 
has given the genuine ſignification of the word. The Dip- 
tycha were neither altar-cloths, nor church-books, but a ſort 
of tables, or tablets, alike in figure to the two tables of 
ſtone given to Moſes; on one of theſe tavles was wrote the 
names of the deceaſed, and on the other thoſe of the living, 
for whom prayers were to be offered; which the deacon read 
over, when maſs was celebrate. 
In theſe Diptycha were entered the names of biſhops, who 
had governed their flocks aright; and were never expunged 
out of the ſame, unleſs they were convicted of hereſy, or ſome 
other groſs crime. In the Dipiycha were likewiſe entered the 
names of ſuch as had done any ſignal ſervice to the church, 
whether they were living or dead, and mention was made of 
them in the celebration of the liturgy. | | 
The jeſuite Roſweyd affirms, that few names were entered in 
the ſacred Dipiychs, but thoſe of biſhops and patriarchs ; and 
doubts very much, whether the ſacred Delta, mentioned by 
the pretended St. Dionyſus, Ecclef. Hierarch. c. 2. wherein 


fathers and god-mothers, were the ſame with the Diptycba. 
He allows, however, that the names of the emperors, and 
other great perſons, diſtinguiſhed by their faith, and their me- 
Tits, or benefactions, were uſed to be entered. 

Meurſius, in his Gloſſarium Graco-Barbarum, imagines them 
to have wrote the term, Diptycha, by reaſon there were two 
books, in one of which were wrote the living, and in the 
other the dead, But Fa. Roſweyd ſhews, he is miſtaken : 
For in effect, there was but one, the living being entered on 
one ſide thereof, and the dead on the other. And if the living, 
and dead, were each wrote in a ſeveral book, each of them 
was called Diptycha, and not both together. 

Caſaubon in his obſervations on Athenzus, Lib. VI. c. 14. 
ſuppoſes the chriſtians to have borrowed the cuſtom of writing 


thens, who entered the names of perſons they would do any 
ſignal honour to, in the verſes of the Salii ; as was done to 
| Germanicus, and Verus, ſons of the emperor Marcus Aure- 


to Mamurcus Veturius, and Lucia Volumnia, as we are told 
by Tacitus, Lib, II. Spartian, Ovid, Feſtus, Plutarch, Ec. 

But Fa. Roſweyd does not approve this notion of Caſaubon. 
The pretended St. Diofyſius, a very ancient author, fays 
the contrary, and aſſerts the firſt eſtabliſhment of this 

to have been founded on ſcripture, 2 Tim. II. 19. Pſalm 
CXVI. 15. Roſweyd adds Eccleſiaftic, XLIV. 1. and takes 
theſe to have been the paſſages the ancient church had a view 
to, rather than the Salian verſes. . 
The prophane Diptycha were frequently ſent as preſents to 
princes, &c, On which occaſion they were finely gilt, and 
embelliſhed; as appears from Symmachus, Lib. 11. Ep. 81. 
Thoſe preſented were uſually of ivory. The firſt law, de Expenſ. 
Luder, C. Theed. forbids all magiſtrates below conſuls, to make 
preſents of Diptycha of ivory in the public ceremonies. 

Fa, Roſweyd owns himſelf at a loſs for the origin of this cu- 


names in a book, and rehearſing them at maſs, from the hea- | 


were entered the names of the new baptized, with their god- | 


N 


| 


| lius, and long time before, during the age of the republic, | 


—ͤ— 


* — 


DIR 


Emendat. c. 6. ſuppoſes it to have aroſe hence, that ſuch pre- 
ſents were at firſt made to the perſons who had been nomi- 
nated Quęſtors, to whom they were to be of uſe. Many 
imagine the Diptycha to have originally been a Kind of table- 
books uſed by lovers. In effect Papias defines them, tabelle 
in quibus amores ſcribebantur. | | 

DIRECT, in optics Dix EC r Vim is that performed by 
direct rays ; in contra- diſtinction to viſion by refracted, or re- 
flected rays, See VisION. . 

Direct Viſion, is the ſubject of optics, which preſcribes the laws, 
and rules thereof. Se Orr ics. | | ) 

Dix ECT Rays are thoſe which paſs in right lines from the lu- 
minary to the eye, without being turned out of their rectilinear 
direction by any intermediate body, either opake or pellucid. 
See RA v. Ke a % | 

DixecrT, in arithmetic. The Rule of three DixecT is that 
oppoſite to the inverſe. See RULE of Proportion, : 

DixecrT, in aſtronomy. We conſider the planets in three 
ſtates, viz. direct, flationam, and retragade. See PLANET. 

They are faid to be direct, when they appear to move for- 
ward, according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns ; and retrograde, 
when they go the contrary way. See RET RKOOGRADAT ION, 
and STATION, 3 8 

Dix cr, in matters of genealogy, is underſtood of the princi- 
pal line, or the line of aſcendants, and deſcendants ; in con- 
tra- diſtinction to the collateral-line. See LIN Ee. 

Thus the houſe of Bourbon is ſaid to deſcend in a direct line 

from St, Louis.— The heirs in a direct line always precede 

_ thoſe in the collateral lines. See COLLATERAL, 

A very good hiſtorian uſes the phraſe DrRE CT Speech, or Ha- 
rangue, when he introduces any one ſpeaking, or haranguing 
of himſelf; when the. hiſtorian ſpeaks, . ad only rehearſcs the 
chief points of what was delivered by the ſpeakef, it is called 
an indirect Speech. 

\ Eret 


Eaft 
Wjt 4 
open to the eaſt, or weſt points of the heavens, or parallel to 
the meridian of the place. See DiaL. by 
Dixzer South, or North 5 1.1, & Dial. See Dia- 
Dix Sphere. See the article RSH Sphere. | 
DIRECTION, in aſtronomy, the motion, and other phæ- 
nomena of a planet, when direct. See STATION, and RE- 
TROGRADATION. | 10 
Dixzcriox, in aſtrology, is a kind of calculüs, whereby they 
r to find the time wherein any notable accident ſha'l 
fal the perſon whoſe horoſcope is drawn. See Horoscops. 
For inſtance, having eſtabliſhed the ſun, moon, or aſcendant, 
as maſters, or ſignificators of life; and Mars, or Saturn, as 
promiſers, or portenders of death; Direction is a calculation 
of the time wherein the ſignificator ſhall meet the portender. 
The fignificator they likewiſe call Apheta, or giver of lifez and 
the promiſer, Anereta, Promiſſor, or giver of death. | 
They work the Directions of all the principal points of the hea- 
vens, and ftars, as the aſcendant, mid-heaven, ſun, moon, 
and part of fortune. The like is done for the planets, and fixed 
ſtars, but all differently, according to the different authors. 
DirxecT1on, or line of DiRECTiON, in mechanics, is parti- 
cularly uſed for a line paſſing from the centre of the earth 
through the centre of gravity of a body, and the ſupport or 
fulcrum that bears it. FT hg | 
A man muſt neceſſarily fall down as ſoon as the centre of his 
gravity is out of the line of Direfiom. See CENTRE, &c. 
Line of DixecT1oN, in mechanics, alſo denotes that wherein 
a body moves, or endeavours to proceed. See Linz. © -- 
Angle if DizecTion, in mechanics, is that comprehended be- 
tween the lines of Direction of two conſpiring powers. | 
ANGLE. | e 
DIRECTION of the lad. ſtone, that property whereby the mag - 
net, or a needle touched by it, always preſents one of its ends 
towards one of the poles of the world, and the oppoſite end ta 
the other pole. See MAdNET, and POLE. IO AE 
The attractive property of the magnet was known long be- 
fore its Directive; and the Directive long before the inclina- 
| tory. See NEEDLE, ComPass, Sc. | 
DirecTION magnetical, is allo uſed in the general for the ten- 
dency, or turning of our earth, and all magnetital bodies to 
certain points. See MAGNET, and MAdNETISM. 
The ſituation of the earth, we know, is ſuch, that its axis 
is in the axis of the univerſe ; and therefore its poles, and car- 
dinal points, exactly correſpond to thoſe thereof. This ſitua- 
tion ſome account for hence, that it is the moſt commodious 
with regard to the aſpects, and influences of the heavenly 
bodies, and renders it the fitteſt habitation for man. Others 
hold this poſition of the earth an effect of a magnetic virtue; 
and ſuppoſe a celeſtial pole, endued with a like magnetic vir- 
tue; which extending as far as our earth, diaws the correſ- 
pondent part thereof, the pole, towards it ſelf. See EAR Tu, 
PoLE, and TERRELLA. | „5 
DIRECTLY. In geometry, we ſay, two lines lie dire&h 


Der d. are thoſe whoſe planes lye directly 


ſom of making preſents of Diptychs, Lud. Carrion, Lib. II. 


| 


againſt each other, when they wp paris of the lame rig Ys. 
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In mechanice, a body is ſaid to ſtrike, or impinge direct) 
_ againſt another,” if it ſtrike in a right line perpendicular to the 
point of contact. N 1 5 
A ſphere, particularly, ſtrikes direct againſt another, when 
the line of Directian paſſes through both their centres. See 
eie, Fo | | 
DIRECTOR Penis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the penis, called 
more uſually Erector. See 7 
lit. ee, ſee alſo the article EXE TR. 
| DIRIGENT, a term in geometry, expreſſing the line of mo- 
tion, along which a deſcribent line, or ſurface is carried in 
the geneſis of any plane, or ſolid figure. See GENESIS. 
Thus, if the line AB (Tab. Geometry fig. 33.) move. parallel 
to it ſelf, and along the line AC, ſo that the point A al- 
Ways keeps in the line A C, a parallelogram, as A BCD, 
will be formed, of which the fide A B is the deſcribent, and 
the line A C the Dirigert.—So alſo, if the ſurface A BCD 
be ſuppoſed to be carried along the line.C E, in a poſition al- 
ways parallel to it ſelf in its firſt ſituation, the folid ADEH 
will be formed, where the ſurface AD is the deſcribent, and 
the line C E is the Dirigent. | ig 
IS, an inſeparable particle prefixed to diverſe words; the effect 


D 


the ſimple words had: as, in Diſgrace, Diſparity, Diſpropor- 
tion, &c. Or to intimate a ſeparation, detachment, Fray 
tion, Ic. as in diſcerning, diſcourſing, diſtracting, diſpoſing, &c. 
DISABILITY, 15 Ba tl 50 is ads Mapa to 
inherit lands, or take any benefit, which otherwiſe he might 
do: which may happen four ways, viz. by the act of the 
anceſtor; by the act of the party; by the act of law; and | 


DisaB1L1Ty by the ad? of the party himſelf; as where a man |. 
binds himſelf by obligation, that upon a ſurrender of a leaſe | 


fe 


Dis aB1L1TY by the act of the law, is when a man by the ſole act of 


the benefit of the law: as, an alien born; ſo that, if a man 
born out of the king's ligeance, will ſue an action, the tenant, 
or defendant, may ſay, he was born in ſuch a country out of | 
the king's ligeance, and demand judgment, if he ſhall be an- | 


DisAB1LITY by the act of God, as when the party is non compos | 
mentis, or, non ſane memoriæ, which ſo diſables him, that in 
all cafes, where he gives, or paſſes any thing, or eſtate from 


* 


On the concluſion of a peace, it is uſual for both ſides to 4%. 
arm. We have diverſe laws for Diſarming papiſts, and all 
recuſants, Under K. George I. a law was made for Di- 


gentlemen of 400 J. per ann. Scots, are to wear any arms, in 
the field, on the road, or at market. 1. G. I. ſtat. 2. c. 54. 


ple of England, under 100 J. a year in landed eſtate, except | 
the ſervants of lords of manors.— Vet by the ancient policy 
of England, the whole nation was obliged to bear arms. See | 
© ARCHERY. | | 355 
DISC, or Disk, Discus, in antiquity, a kind of round quoit, 
or piece of ſtone, or metal, about a foot over, uſed by the an- 


* 
- 


* 


Hyacinth, a favourite of Apollo, playing at the Diſcus with 
that god, was killed by a blow of Apollo's Diſcus, which his 
rival Zephyrus diverted from its courſe, and caft on the boy's 


», 


as appears from Claudian 


. 


moon; ſuch as it appears to us. See Sud, &c. 


Dis ABIITTy by the act of the anceſtor, is, where a man is at- 
" tainted of treaſon, or felony: by which attainder his blood is 


 DISARMING, the act of depriving a perſon of the uſe or | 


LA 


Thoſe who pradtifed at this' game, were called Diſcoboli 


and practiſed it among themſelves. Dempſter, 3 <q 
L. II 


Disc, or Disk, in aſtronomy, the body, or face of the ſun, or | -1 t ot a Wer 
III not enter on his own land, or tenement 


* 


called Digits; by means whereof it is, that the magnitude of 


DIS 


whereof is, either to give them a ace, B contrary to what 


by the act of God. 


corrupted, and thereby himſelf and his children are diſabled to 
inherit. See ATTAINDER. 


he will grant a new eſtate to the leſſee: and afterwards he | 
grants the reverſion to another, which puts it out of his power 
to perform it. | ; 


law, without any thing by him done, is rendred incapable of 


ls. 


ſwered ; for the law is our birth-right, to which an alien is a 
ſtranger, and therefore di/abled from taking any benefit thereby. | 


him, after his death it may be diſannulled, and voided. 


poſſeſſion of arms. See ARMS. | 


. 


arming the Highlanders; none of whom, except peers, or 


The game law has, in effect, diſarmed all the common peo- 


— 


cients in their exerciſes. See ExkRCISE, GYMN AST Ic, &c. | 


the apparent figure of the ſun. See Discus. | 
The exerciſe of the Diſcus was one of thoſe practiſed in the | 
F 


ſolemnities of their public games: it conſiſted in pitching, or | 


DIS 


ſo many digits, or parts of the fan, or moon“: N.: © 
cury and Venus are ſometimes n Tn the 2 At a= | 
ae. 


— * 


ing the ſun's Dis. See TRANSIT. 
In a total eclipſe of either of thoſe luminaries, the Whole D; 
Nan 14 


is obſcured, or darkened; in a partial eclipſe, only part of 


them. See Ec LIrsE.— Half the moon's Di wits 3 
| imnerg 


b. Anat. (Splanch. ), fg. 15. | Dise, in optics, the magnitude of a teleſcope glaſs; or the wigy 
* Mt; l 


of its aperture, whatever its figure be, wheth: 
meniſcus, or the like. EY OS Tet. plain, convex, 


Disc, Discus, in botany, is applied to the central, or middle 


part of radiated flowers; as being round. 1 
quoit. See Discous Aer. 1 | INE Plain like a 
This is ſometimes alſo called the Pelvis, or Baſin : 

is compoſed of ſeveral floſculi perpendicularly * Diſe 


Drsc, in the Greek liturgy, is the lame thing with the Patena 


0 the Latin. See PAT ENA. 

n the Greek church the conſecrated bread is laid a 

as in the Latin church it is on a Patena. The Dias 1 
differs from the Patena, in that it is bigger, and deeper _ 54 
reſembling a plate, which was the proper fignificati ; 
word Dilas among the ancients, FT OR the 


DisceEnT, See the article DescenT, | 
DISCERNINING, an act of the mind whereby it diſtin- 


guiſhes between ideas. See IDEA. 

On this faculty of Diſcerning, depends the evidence and cer. 
tainty of ſeveral, even general propoſitions, which paſs for in- 
nate truths; and which in reality flow from this clear diſcern- 
ing faculty' of the mind, whereby it perceives two id 
E at F es, 9 10088 to be 
In being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from | 
where there is the leaſt difference, conſiſts 1 great nn | 
that exactneſs of judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, which is 
to be obſerved in one man above another; which is quite op- 


poſite to wit, which conſiſts moſt in the aſſemblage of ideas, 


and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, which 
have the leaſt reſemblance, to form agreeable viſions : whereas 
judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe ideas, wherein can be found 
the leaſt difference, to prevent error, and deluſion. To the 

well-diftinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they 
be clear, and determinate ; and when they are ſo, there will 


not ariſe any confuſion, or miſtake about them, though the 


ſenſes ſhould convey them from the ſame object differently on 
different occaſions. See JUDGMENT. 

ISCIPLINE, primarily fignifies inſtruction, and govern- 
ment; but is figuratively applied to a ſtated method of living, 


according to the rules of ſome profeſſion. 


We ſay the military Diſcipline, the eccleiaftic, or church Diſc- 
pline, the regular, or monaſtic Diſcipline, &c, | 

We do not ſay civil Diſcipline, but inſtead thereof policy, 
See POLICY. h | 


\ D1sCIPLINE, is alſo uſed in a peculiar ſenſe, for the chaſtiſe- 


ment, or bodily puniſhment inflicted on a religious, who has 
been caught delinquent ;| or even for that which religious 
voluntarily undergo, or inflict on themſelves by way of mor- 
tification, See PENANCE, and FLAGELLANTES. 
Among all the auſterities practiſed by the ancient monks and 
ſolitaries, Dupin obſerves, there is no mention made of Diſci- 
pline: in effect, it does not appear to have been in uſe in antiqui- 
ty, unleſs to puniſh the monks, who had been taken tripping. 
It is commonly faid to be St. Dominic, and Peter Damian, 
who firſt introduced the uſe of Diſcipline but Fa, Mabillon 
notes, that Guy, abbot of Pompoſa, and others, had practiſed 
it before them. It is pretty certain, the practice was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed in the eleventh century, with deſign to redeem the pe- 
nances the canons impoſed on diverſe offences ; and at length, 
they came not only to redeem for themſelves, but alſo for 


th „ See F . Mabillon. 
151 + tly uſed for the inſtrument, where- 


The Diſcus of the ancients. t d, reſembling | INE. is alſo ſrequen 
| 4 „ + 2 an of ae ie re, ifies himſelf; which is uſually 


with a monk chaſtiſes, or morti 
made of ropes, knotted hair, or twiſted parchment ; ſometimes 
of broken rods. St. Jerom is painted with Diſciplines of iron 
chains, armed with ſpur rowels, &c. See FLAGELLATION. 


throwing a Diſcus either upward, or ftraight forward; and | c. See | 
1 DISCLAIMER, in law, a plea, containing an expreſs denial, 


he who threw it higheſt, or furtheſt, bore away the prize. 


i. e. throwers of the Diſcus. 


head. See HYACINTHIA. 
The Diſcus was thrown by means of a little cord made of hair, 
Lib. It. in Eutrop. Carm. 20. v. 359. | 
& /eg. Ovid deſcribes this ſport Metam. Lib. X. v. 175. | 
The | Pb: learnt the game of the Diſcus of the Greeks, 
Rofin Antig. Rom. L. V. c. 1. and Pet. Faber. Agon/ticon, L. II. 


c. 1. treat of the diverſion of the Diſcus. 


The Diſc is conceived to. be divided into twelve qual patts, | 


As, if the tenant ſue a repleyin upon a 


DIS 


muſt bring his writ,” and ſeek t 


an celipſe is meaſured, or eſtimated, Such an eclipſe was 


ing, or diſcla;ming of a thing alledged. 
perry; Mor greed - autres taken by the 
lord, and the lord ayow the taking, ſaying, that he holds of 
him ag, his lord, and that he diſtrained for rent not paid, or 
ſervice not performed ; then the tenant denying to bold . 
ſuch lord, is ſaid to d claim: and the lord proving the tenan 
to hold of him, the tenant loſes his land. YO 
Alſo, a man denying himſelf to be of the blood, or kindr > 
another in his plea, is ſaid to diſclaim his blood. If a — ar 
* raipned of felony, diſclaim goods; being cleared, he loſes t 0 
CON TIN UA NCE, an interruption, intermiſſion, 0 
ceſſation of the courſe of a thing: as, Diſcontinucauce 
ſion; of a plea; proceſs, Oc, 8 | | 
The effect of a Diaries of poſſeſſion, is, that a Man may 
ind, « alienated, 1 


of poſſel- 


richt be to it. of himſelf, or by his own authority 3 
et, noted rw: 94; 0 . poſſeſſion by Ia. 
right of his wy: 


As if 2 man alien the lands he holdeth in 


dts = 
b a tenant in tail make any ſeoffment, or leaſe for life not damental, yet there are ſeveral Djfeords among the mutual re- 
or rranted by the Stat. 32 Hen. VIIL by fine, or livery of ſeiſin; lations of the terms, e. gr. from 4th to 7thg,, is 32; 45; and 
fach alienations are called Diſcontinuances. See POSSESSION. from 2d g to th g, is 27: 40; and from 2d g to 4th, is 
The effect of Diſcontinuance of plea, is, that the opportunity 2 32; all Diſcords. _ 5 1 
of proſecution is loſt; and not recoverable, but by beginning he ſpecies ot counterpoint, wherein there is 2 mixture of 
ſuit. For to be diſcontinued, and to be put off without | Diſcord, is called fgurative counterpoint ; of which there are 
4 Ja . are the ſame thing; and nothing leſs than to be finally | two kinds: That wherein the Diſcordt are introduced occa- 
un ker E Na  Honally, to ſerve as tranſitions from congord, to concord: 
If a juſtice-ſcat be diſcontinued by the not coming of the ju- and that wherein the Dijcord bears a chief part in the harmony, 
ſtices, the king commonly renews the ſame by his writ, &c, | See FIGURATE Counter point. ii ee en 
N e | po os - Upon the unaccented parts of the meaſure, Diſcords may tran- 
DISCORD, in muſfic, the relation of two ſounds, which are ſiently paſs without any offence to the ear; This is called 
always, and of themſelves, diſagreeable, whether applied in Suppefition, by reaſon the tranſient Diſcord ſuppoſes a concord 
ſucceſſion, or conſonance, See SOUND, _, , I immediately following. See SUPPOSITION. I 
If two ſimple ſounds be in ſuch a relation of tune, that is, The harmony of, Dycords is that wherein the Difcords ate 
have ſuch a difference of tune, as that being ſounded. together, | made uſe of as 2 folid and ſubſtantial part of the har mony. 
they make a mixture, or compound ſound, which the ear For, by a proper inter oſition of a 4 * the ſucceeding 
receives with diſpleaſure; it is call'd a Difearg': as, ' on the concords recelve an additional luſtre. hus the Diſcords are 
contrary, if it receive it with pleaſure, it is called a Concord: | in muſic | what the ſtrong ſhades are in painting. See 
And whatever two ſounds make an Leger. or diſagreeable HaRMONx. V 4 65.5 15 
compound, they will have the ſame effects reſpectively, if they | The Di/cords ate the 5th when joyned with the 6th ; the 
be applied in ſucceſſion, See Tux E, and Concorp. _ 4th joined wich the 5th, the gth is of its own nature a Di/- 
As concords are denominated harmonical intervals; ſo may Diſ- | cord; fo is the 7th. 


cords be denominated unharmonical intervals. See INTERVAL. | Theſe Diſcoras are introduced into the harmony with due pre- 
Diſcords are diſtinguiſhed into cancinnous, and incncinnous intervals. paration, and mull be ſucceeded by concords: which is com- 


Concinnous Discokps, by the ancients called Emmeli, are fuch | monly called the » eſolution of the Diſcord. The Diſcord is 
as are apt, or fit for muſic, next to, and in combination with | prepared by fublilting firſt in the harmony in quality of 
concords. Theſe are relations, which in themſelves are neither | a concord; that is, the ſame note, which becomes the Di/- 
very agreeable, nor diſagreeable ; and have only a good effect in | cord, is firſt a concord to the baſe-note immediately preceding 

muſic by their oppoſition, as they heighten, and illuſtrate the | that to which it is a Diſcord, © 55 
more natural and eſſential principles of the pleaſure we ſeek for; | The Diſcerd is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by a 
or, as by their mixture, and combination with them, they pro- | concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only of greater 2d, 
duce a variety neceſſary to our being better pleaſed. or leſſer 2d. _ ONE 8 | 
Notwithſtanding this, they are ſtill called Diſcordt; as the | Apple of DiscorD, Pomum Diſcordiæ, a phraſe uſed to ſignify 
bitterneſs of ſome things may help to ſet off the ſweetneſs of | the ſubject, or occaſion: of ſome miſunderſtanding in a fociety. 
others, and yet ſtill be bitter. 5 It is borrowed from mythology: The poets ſcign, that, at the 

Inconcinnous Discoxps, by the ancients called Zcmeli, are ſuch | marriage of Thetis and Peleus, the goddeſs of Diſcord threw a 

as are never choſen in muſic; as having too great a harſhneſs | golden apple, whereon were wrote theſe worde, 10 the faireſt ; 

| In them: though even the greateſt Diſcord is not without its | which immediately ſtirred up a diſſention between Juno, Pallas, 
uſe. See Concinnovs, c. and Venus, each pretending a title to the apple. 


The eſſential principals of harmony, harmonical intervals, or | DISCOVERY, in dramatic poetry, a manner o 


f unraveling 
© concords, are but few, in number only eight; the indefinite 


a plot, or fable, very frequent in tragedies, comedies, and 
number of other ratio's are all Diſcords. Hence Mr. Mal-] romances; wherein, by ſome unſoreſcen accident, a Diſcovery 
colm ſhews the neceſſity of taking ſome of the leſs untoward | is made of the name, fortune, quality, and other circum- 
of theſe Diſcords into the ſyſtem of muſic : In order to this, ſtances of a principal perſon, before unknown, See CAT As- 
he conſiders the effect of having none but harmonical inter- | TRoPHE, FABLE, c. | | | 
vals in the ſyſtem of muſic, „ 9 | A late author defines the Diſcovery a change, which bring- 
1. With reſpect to a ſingle voice: if that ſhould move always | ing us from ignorance to knowledge, produces either love or 
from one degree of tune to another, ſo as every note, or ſound hatred in thoſe whom the poet has a deſign to make either 
to the next, were in the ratio of ſome concord; the variety, happy, or miſerable, —For a Diſcovery ſhould never be in 
which is the life of muſic, would ſoon be exhauſted. For to move vain, by leaving thoſe who thus diſcover one another in the 
by no other, than harmonical intervals, would not only want | fame ſituation and ſentiments they were in before: in effect, 
variety, and ſo weary us with a tedious repetition of the ſame | thoſe Diſcoveries, which are immediately followed by a pe- 
things, but the very perfection of ſuch relations of ſounds | ripetia, or change of fortune of ſome principal character, 
would cloy the ear, in the ſame manner as ſweet and luſcious | . whereon the unravelling depends, are the moſt beautiful, See 
things do the taſte ; which, for that reaſon, are artfully ſeaſon- | PERI ETIA. IE. | | : 
ed with the mixture of ſower and bitter. See DeGREEs. One of the fineſt Di/coveries ever brought upon the ſtage, is 
2. With reſpect to muſic in parts, i. e. when two or more | that of Oedipus in Sophocles ; for the minute he finds himſelf 
voices join in conſonance, the general rule is, that the ſuc- | the ſon of that Jocaſta, who was then his wife, he becomes 
ceflive ſounds of each be ſo ordered, that the ſeveral voices | of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable of all men. 
ſhall be all concords. Now there ought to be a variety in the | There are there forts of Diſcoveries: The firſt by certain 


| choice of thoſe ſucceſſive concords, and alſo in the method of | marks in the body, either natural, or accidental: ſuch is that 
their ſucceſſions; all which depends on the movement of the | of Ulyſſes, who having received a wound in the thigh by a 
ſingle parts. So that, if theſe could only move in an agree- 


| | boar, before the Trojan war, is diſcovered by the old nurſe, 
able manner by harmonical diſtances, there are but a few | upon waſhing his legs after his return home incognito. 
different ways wherein they could move from concord to con- The ſecond by tokens: as the casket of things, which the 
cord ; and hereby we ſhould loſe much of the raviſhment of | prieſts found with Ion when he was expoſed, diſcovers Creuſa, 
ſounds in conſonance. As to this part then, the thing demand-] whom he was a going to kill, to be his mother. 

ed is a variety of ways whereby each ſingle voice, or more | The third is- made by remembrance: that is, when the ſight, 
in conſonance, may move agreeably in the ſucceſſive ſounds, | or hearing of any thing occaſions us to recollect our misfor- 
ſo as to paſs from concord to concord, and meet at every] tunes. Thus, when Ulyſſes heard Demodocus ſing his acti- 
note in the ſame, or a different concord, from what” they ons at Troy, the memory of them ſtruck him, and drew 
Rood in at the laſt note. „ tears from his eyes, which diſcovered him to Alcinous. 

In what caſes, and for what reaſons Diſcords are allowed, But the fineſt ſort is that, which ariſes from the ſubject, or inci- 
10 rules of compoſition muſt teach: but only joyning | dents of the fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſſive curioſity, 
tnele two conſiderations, &c. we fee how imperfect muſic and the 70 that Iphigenia ſent by Pylades. See FanLe. 


od be without any other intervals than concords, Gee” DISCOUNT, in commerce, a ſum deducted, or retained in 


MPOSITION. AY hand, upon paying a greater. See DEDUCTION... 
Beſide the concinnous Diſcords, uſed deſignedly in muſic, there | The pr is.much uſed among mechanics, and manufaQurers, 


are ſeveral other Diſcord relations, which happen unavoidably, who keep workmen, journeymen, labourers, &c. for the ſums 


» a —— of een and indirect manner. Thus, in the advanced them before hand, which are diſcounted when the 
cceinon of ſeveral notes, there are to be conſidered not only | payments are made in courſe. 


the relations of thoſe which ſucceed others immedi 1 ; ' 
f : ately, but alſo | DiscounT, is more particularly uſed for an allowance made on 
3 8 med. other notes interyene. Now the | a bill of exchange, or any other debt not yet become due; to 
melod uccelion may be conducted fo as to produce good | induce the acceptor, or debtor, to advance the money. See 
= y, yet among the diſtant notes there may be very groſs] ExCHAnGrR. | 

cords, that would not be tolerable in immediate 


a if li . 5 N | 25 g . 

and far leſs in conſonance. And ſuch Diſcords 2 — n 1 given for the payment of dubious, 
contained in the ſcale of muſic. Thus, taking any one ſpe- : | 
©, e. E. that with the greater third, and marking the de- 
grees betwixt each term and the n 


: ext; though the pro- 
greſton be melodious, as the terms refer to one e "i 


DiscounT, is alſo uſed among merchants when they buy com- 

modities on truſt, wich a condition, that the ſeller ſhall di/- 
count ſo much with him per cent. for each payment made be- 
fore the time expired. Sce PRoxPT Payment. 


The 


a 


— = — 
I — 
— — Lox 


of Diſcount ; The firſt, or that upon bills of exchange, is 
reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of ſo much per cert. 
E. gr. at 2 per cent. Diſcount on an hundred pounds, there is only 
ninety-eight pound ta pay : whereas that on commodities, is 
not only laid on the hundred pound, but on the hundred and 
Diſcount added together. So that diſcounting for goods at 10 
per cent. there is only eight abated on an hundred and eight, 
and not on the hundred. This laſt, he ſays, is the true Di/- 
count, N 
Discours, is alſo uſed with leſs propriety for the tare, or waſte 
of any commodity, ſum, &c, There are 12 ſhillings Dy- 
caunt in this bag. 
The cag of oil ſent me from Spain leaks; there are fifty pints 
Diſcount, See T arg, Ce. | 
DISCOURSE, an operation of the human mind,” whereby it 
paſſes, or procedes from one thing to anothet ; that is, from a 
known thing to an unknown. See REASONING. 
The ſchool-men define it an act of cognition, whereby the 
mind deduces one thing from another : this it does, when in 
conſequence of an aſſent given to one propoſition, it yields 
aſſent to another: ſo that Diſcourſe conſiſts in a dependancy of 
aſſents; and ſuppoſes ſuch an order between the acts, that 
that belonging to the conſequent ariſes from that belonging 
to the antecedent. So that the intelle& is then ſaid, diſcur- 
rere, to Diſcourſe; when, from an aſſent to one, or more 
propoſitions, it infers, or draws an aſſent to another. 
The object of Diſcourſe, therefore, or that about which the 
intellect is employed in diſcourſing, is the connexion of ex- 
tremes conſidered with regard to ſome third, or medium : 
thus, when it judges, that every reaſonable animal is riſible, 
affirming, that there is a connexion between riſibility, and 
rationality ; and then finds, there is likewiſe a connexion be- 
twixt man and reaſonable animal : and afterwards gathering 
from the connexion found between riſible and man, with ra- 
tional, that man and riſible have likewiſe a connexion, as 
both are connected with rational: it is ſaid to Diſcourſe. 
Hence it appears, that Diſcourſe, whereof men uſe to va- 
lue themſelves, does really betray the infirmity of the hu- 
man underſtanding ; as it denotes a chain or ſcale of ſeve- 
ral ſucceſſive acts of cognition neceſſary to arrive at a truth. 
So that there is no Diſcourſe in God, who underſtands all 
- things truly. See KNowLEDGE. | 


_ DIECOUS Zuber. Botaniſts reckon two kinds of plants with | 


a Diſcous Flower: 1, Such as have the flower compounded, 
and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and ſtalks not milky 
when broken. 2. The corymbiferous plants, whoſe flowers 
are compounded into a Diſcous figure, but their ſeeds not pap- 
pous. —Of the former kind are the flea-banes, ragweeds, 
groundſels, &c, and of the latter, are daiſies, chamomile, 
tanſy, wormwood, Sc. 

DISCRETE, or D1sJuncT, Proportion, is, when the ratio be- 
tween two or more pairs of numbers, or quantities is the ſame, 
and yet there is not the ſame proportion between all the four 
numbers. See RArIiO, and PROPORTION, | 
Thus, if the numbers 6: 8 : : 3: 4, be conſider'd; the ratio 
between the firſt pair, 6 and 8, is the ſame as that between 
3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are proportional ; but 
it is only diſcretely, or digjuncihy, for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 3; 
that is, the proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is 

not continued all along, as it is in theſe following, which are 
called Continual Proportionals, viz. 3: 6:: 12: 24. 

DiscRETE Quantity, is ſuch as is not continued and joined to- 
gether, See the article QUanTITY. : 

Such is a number, whoſe parts being diſtinct units, cannot be 

united into one continuum ; for in a continuum there are no 
actual determinate parts before diviſion, but they are po- 
tentially infinite; wherefore it is uſually and truly ſaid, 
that continued quantity is diviſible in infinitum. See Con- 
TINUITY, | 

DISCRETIVE Propsfitions, are thoſe where various judgments 
are made, and denoted by the particles, but, nottvithſtanding, 
or words of the like nature either expreſſed, or underſtood, 
See PROPOSITION. 

Thus, fortune may deprive me of my wealth, but not of my 
virtue: they, who croſs the ſeas, change their climate, but not 
their diſpoſition, are called Diſcretive Propoſitions, 

DISCUS, among the ancients, a name given to a round ſhield, 

conſecrated to the memory of ſome famous hero; and hung 
7 in the temples of their gods, as a trophy of ſome great 
action. 
From the figure of this Diſcus, or rather of that, which the 
Greeks and Romans uſed to divert themſelves with, eſpe- 
cially at their public games, and which was a round quoit of 
braſs, comes the word ſo much in uſe among aſtronomers, 
viz. the Disk of the ſun, or moon. See Disc. 


DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, fignifies a clear 


treating, or handling of any point, or problem. The word 

imports a ſhaking off, or diſpelling the difficulties and obſcu- 

rities with which a thing was embarraſſed. We ſay, ſuch a 

point was well diſcuſſed, when it was well treated of, and 
| Cleared up. | | 


DIS 


The Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two kinds | Discyss10N is alſo uſed, in a medicinal ſenſe, 


perſing the matter of any tumor, or felling? a dil. 
the pores of 1 body; or 85 er ge of dme thin 
matter gathered in any par inſ 125 

5 Drxco dere n enlible perſpiration, See 
SCUTIENTS, in medicine, remedies pr 
pores, and evacuate the redundant or peceant bumst the 
975 by inſenſible perſpiration. 13 of the 
Diſcutients are the ſame with what we N : 
horetics, See DIaPHORETIC, CA mend Dia. 

DISDIAPASON, in muſic, a compound concord, TY 
quadruple ratio of 4 to 1, or of 8 to 2, See th, —_ 
nah and DiAp Aso. © Articles 

e D:/diapaſon is produced when the voice 

tone to the 125 and may be called a Fifteenth, from the firſt 

The voice ordinarily does not go further than from it fl 
tone to the Diſdiapaſon; i. e. it does not go be * 
go beyond the com. 
paſs of a double octave, for the Diſdiapaſon bs 4 —_ 
doubled. See OcTave, It may ſometimes riſe . "ih 
tones above a Diſdiapaſon, but the effort or ſtruggle Uish wn 
it, and makes it falſe. In reality, the ancient ſcale 59g 
gramma, only extended to a Diſdiapaſed. See Ds 
GRAMMA, : | _ 

NI in muſic, a concord in a ſextuple ra- 

DisDIAPAsON-Diateſſaron, a compound concord in the propo 
tion of 16 af EROS 7 — | OY 

D1sDIAPASON-Ditone, a compound conſonance in the propor 
tion of 10 to 2, | 44 

DisDIAP As0ON-Sem-ditone, a compound concord in the propor- 
tion of 24 to 5. Es | po 

DISEASE, in medicine, that ſtate of a living body, wherein 
it is prevented the exerciſe of any of its functions“ whether 
vital, natural, or animal, ; 
Or, Diſeaſe is an indiſpoſition contrary to nature, where- 
by the action of ſome part is immediately injured, See 
FuncT10N. | | 
Or, Diſeaſe is a depraved, and diſorderly ſtate of the ſolid 
and fluid parts; whereby all, or ſome of the functions ei- 
ther of "wi body, or mind, or both, are either aboliſhed, or 
impaired, 1 | 
An ingenious author of a late Latin treatiſe, de purgatione, 

holds the efience of a Diſeaſe to conſiſt in a want of that equi- 
librium between the ſolid and fluid parts, which is neceſſary 
to the maintenance of health: others add, that all Diſcaſes 
ariſe either from too lax, or too ſtrict a tenſion of the fibres. 
See HEALTH, and FiBRE. 
Of all animals, man is ſubject to the moſt Diſeaſes ; and of 
men, the ſtudious and ſpeculative are moſt expoled thereto, 
Other animals have their Diſeaſes; but they are in ſmall 
number: nor are plants without them; though their mala- 
dies ſcarce exceed half a ſcore. The ancients deified their 

| Diſeaſes : Voſſius de Idolbl. Lib. VIII. C. V. 
Several authors have given us very compendious theories of 
Diſeaſes ; reducing them all to ſome one general diſefſection: 
Bontekoe deduces all the Diſeaſes of the human frame from 
the Scorbutus: Muſgrave from the Arthritis: Dr. Woodward 
from the Bile : others imagine all Diſeaſes the effects of a 
pocky virus, which has lurked in the ſeed ever fince the 
fin of Adam : Helmont, and Serenus the Dane, take them 
to depend on ſome extraneous ferment, formed in or out of 
us: laſtly, it appearing from the obſervations of Pliny, 
Kircher, Langius, and Bonomo, that there are little worms 
in feveriſh blood, puſtules, carbo's, and the itch ; diverſe phy- - 
ſicians have took occaſion to ſuſpect, that all Diſeaſes arile | 
from worms. See Worms, ITcn, c. | 
Some Diſeaſes only impair the uſe of che part, as the ophthal- 
mia, gout, &c, Others deſtroy it entirely, as the gutta ſerena, 
palſy, &c. Some affect the whole body, as the fever, apo- 
plexy, epilepſy, &c. Others only impair a part, as the aſth- 
ma, colic, dropſy, &c. Some only affect the body, as the 
gout: Others difturb the mind, as melancholy, delirium, &c. 
Laftly, others affect both the body and mind, as the mania, 
hrenzy, &c. | 

As the . or conditions of the body, fo alſo the Diſeaſes 
or defects thereof, may be reduced to three general heads, 
viz. 1. Diſeaſes of the ſolid parts. 2. Thoſe of the fluid 
parts. And, 3. Diſeaſes compounded of both. . 
A popular ſyllabus of Diſeaſes may be given, as follows: - 
ſolid parts, i. e. the bones and fleſh, may be diſordered 3 
ways, VIZ, rendered turgid by tumors; cut with wounds; 
corroded by ulcers, or caries s; removed out of their pay 
as in hernia's, prolapſus's, and diſlocations ; or diſcontinued Dy 
fractures, and contuſions. 
Diſeaſes of the fluids are either in the maſs of the on 
the ſpirits : thoſe of the blood are reducible to two d 
thoſe that thicken, and inſpiſſate, or which amounts © 1. 
ſame, retard its motion; and thoſe which attenuate, an 


ſolve, and of conſequence accelerate it. i 
To this latter kind belong fevers, and feveriſh affections alone: 


all the other Diſeaſes of the blood belong to the former. 
Fever, Broop, &. Fn 


DiskAsES of the ſolids, he conſiders either as of the ſimple, and 


Similar Dis EAsEs, are, 1. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſmalleſt 


Organical DisE ASE An organical part, conſiſting of the ſeve- 


of the cavity, by a viſcous, grumous matter; the Ererexame, 


2. In the number, where it is either deficient or redundant: 


Disk AsEs 1 the fluids, conſidering thoſe fluids ſimply; and 


la too thi ſtate of the blood, its principles are too craſs, 
er . too big, whence a lentor, lazy motion, = 
even Roppage, particularly in the ſinuous paſſages of che glan s: 
hence obſtructions, inflammations, ſcirrhus's, ſarcoma's, 3 
rucæ, puſtules, oede mata, impetigines, and other tumors, r 
congeſtions both in the viſcera, and habit of the body: _ 
hence again, drowſineſs, melancholy, hypochondriacal - 
fections, &c. If this thick blood be too much replete _ 
ſharp acid ſalts, it will deſtroy the texture of the parts, an 
break out in ulcers, as in phthiſical, ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, 
and venereal diſeaſes, gangrenes, carbo's, cancers, and other 
eroſive tumours, according to the quality and degree of ſaltneſs 
and acrimony. And from the ſame ſource ariſe cephalalgia's, 
cardialgia's, colics, gouts, rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, Sc. which 
by abrading the ſolid ſubſtance, frequently emaciate the body. 
See HUMOUR. = Shes 
The Diſeaſes of the animal ſpirits, ariſe either, I. from an 
intermiſſion, or retardation of their motion; or a diminution 
of their quantity: or, 2. from a diforder in their craſis, or 
quality. See SPIRITS. 
To the firſt claſs are reduced the catalepſis, apoplexy, coma, 
carus, palſy, ſtupor, tremor, &c. To the ſecond belong the 
mania, phrenſy, delirium, fooliſhneſs, melancholy, vertigo, 
ſpaſms, epilepſy, hyſteric affections, horror, &c. Add, that 
as all Diſeaſes of the blood ariſe from external cauſes, vi. 
ſome one or more of the non-naturals, as food, air, evacua- 
tion, &c. ſo thoſe of the ſpirits generally proceed from diſor- 
ers of the blood. 
Laſtly, the Diſeaſes of the fluids, whether thoſe in the blood, 
or ſpirits, are ſeldom confined long thereto ; but preſently 
come to diſturb, and impede ſome of the functions of the ſo- 
lid parts, and at laſt corrupt the ſubſtance of the ſolids them- 
ſelves. Hence compound, or complicated Diſcaſes; which 
are infinitely various. 
The learned Boerhaave furniſhes us a much more accurate, 
and ſcientifical diviſion of Diſcaſes, into thoſe of the Solids, 
and Fluids. 


ſimilar parts, or of the organical. 


fibres; which are reducible to too great tenſion, and laxneſs, 
too great ſtrength, or weakneſs, and a ſolution of their con- 
tinuity. See FIBRE, &c. 
2. Thoſe of the membranes, which being only aſſemblages of 
the fibres juſt mentioned, are ſubject to the ſame diſorders, 
See MEMBRANE. 
2. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſmalleſt canals, which are formed 
of ſuch membranes. 

4. Of the membranes compoſed of ſuch canals. 
5. Of canals compoſed of ſuch membranes, which are all the 
greater veſſels of the body, See VESSEL. 
6. Of the ſolid parts, which are compoſed of canals com- 
preſſed, and grown together, ſo as to be void of humour to 
diſtend them; or canals growing into one conſiſtent part, 
the humour hardening together with the veſſel that contain- 
ed it. 
Laſtly, ſuppoſing theſe parts all ſound, Diſeaſes may befal them | 
with reſpect to their ſtructure, from a vice, or vicious applica- 
tion of the matter of nutrition. See 80 LIn. 


ral ſimple parts above- mentioned, and fitted to perform any 
office by means of ſome humour contained in it; may be con- 
ſidered, either in it ſelf, as a ſolid part, or with reſpect to the 


in themſelves, may be reduced to diſorders in reſpect of quan- 
tity, and quality: but conſidering them as contained in ſolids, 
they may err, too, in place, and proportion. 

As, to the firſt, ſuch an abundance of the humours, as di- 
ſturbs the animal functions, is called a Plethora : 3 
from the defect of humours, we ſcarce know of any. 
PLETHORA. | 

As to the ſecond, ſuch quality of the humours, as diſturbs the 
animal functions, is called Cacochymia, Now, this is either 
in the fluids conſidered in themſelves, theit own parts, and 
compoſition ; or conſidered as they concur towards conſtitu- 
ting ſome part of the body. See Cacocnynia: 

If the morbid quality be conſidered in the particles of the 
humour, it muſt either conſiſt in an augmentation of bulk, 
whence the emphraxis, atrophy, ſymphyſis, and ſynezeſis; or 
in the diminution thereof, as in the diapnoe, and ceneangeia; 
or in an increaſe of ſolidity, whence too great an attenuation ; 
or a decay thereof, whence a lentor, ſtagnation, and coheſion ; 
or in the figure, as when of ſpherical it becomes angular, and 
conſequently, with reſpect to the part it is applied to, ſharp ; 
whence acrimonies, both acid, alcaline, muriatic, ammoniac, 
ſaponaceous, vitriolic, &c. and oleoſities; or in rigidity, and 
flexibility; or in elaſticity; or in coheſion, and diviſibility. 
See ATROPHY, c. 

Again, all the juices being conſidered together, the principal 
diſorders they are ſubject to, are too great fluidity, or tenaci- 
ty; too much velocity in their veſſels, or too little. 
Laſtly, conſidering the fluids as contained in the ſolids,“ there 
ariſe diverſe Diſeaſes merely from their changing of place; 
which may be reduced to two claſſes, viz. the groſſer humours 
intruding themſelves into the finer canals; and the humours 
extravaſating, or getting out among the ſolid parts; whence 
inflammations, aneuryſma's, varices, enchymoſes, oedema's, 
puſtules, dropſy, ſpungeous membranes of the head, breaſt, 


Varix, ENCHYMOSIS, &c. | 

Add, that the humours collected, land ſtagnating among the 
parts, grow putrid, purulent, ichorous, erofive, and ſharp ; 
and thus deſtroy the tender ſtamina, or ſolids ; whence ſinus's, 
fiſtula's, ulcers, gangrenes, ſphacelus's, cancers, and the like. 
See SINUs, FISTULA, c. > 
Theſe are the prime differences of the Diſcaſes of the body 
and from theſe ariſe moſt of the reſt: ſo that they may be 
regarded, not only as Diſeaſes, but as the cauſes of Diſeaſes. 
See each further explained under its reſpective article in this 
work, 

There is another diviſion of Diſcaſes, in uſe among phyſici- 
ans, taken from certain external accidents, which are com-' 
mon to a great many different Diſeaſes : which diſtinction, 
too, has its uſe ; though they generally run it too far. Diſ- 
eaſes, then, are diſtinguiſhed, 1. With reſpect to their cauſe, 
into idiopathy, ſympathy, protopathy, deuteropathy, here- 
ditary, connate, and acquired. 2. With reſpect to their ſub- 
ject, into Diſeaſes of old age, children, adults, men, women, 
maids, pregnant, parturient, endemical, epidemical, Sc. 
3. With reſpect to duration, into moſt acute, which termi- 
nate in four days; acute, in twenty; and chronical, which 
are all thoſe of longer continuance. 4. With reſpect to ſea- 
ſons, into vernal, autumnal, continued, and intermitting. 
5. With reſpect to their effects, into benign, malignant, cu- 
rable, incurable, mortal, and contagious. And, 6. With 
reſpect to their ſtate, into beginning, progreſs, ſtate, declen- 
ſion, and end. See AcuTE, Acme, e. 


humour it contains: in the firſt view, organical Diſeaſes are Disk AsEs of plants, M. Tournefort, in an expreſs diſſertation 


reducible to four claſles. | | 

I. Diſorders in the figure, and the circumſtances thereof, as 
roughneſs, ſolidity, cavity, &c. To this belong the Avace- 
14201, when one veſſel opens into another; the Aremydnors, 
when a rupture is made; Atætięso ig, when a breach is occaſi- 
oned by corroſion; the EvegaZrs, which is a total obſtruction 


or narrowneſs of the paſſage ; the Oe, or compreſſion of 
the ſides of the cavity; Zvppuors, when the ſides are quite 
cloſed up; and Zν¹,ẽů9ç, when the veſſel is fo emptied, that 


the ſides falling together, the cavity is loſt. See D1ayEDes1s, 
DizrEs1s, c. 


but the parts ſeldom err in this reſpect, ſo as to occaſion a 
Diſeaſe. 

3. In magnitude; to which belong Nodes, Exoſtoſes, and 
Callus's. See Nope, ExosTos1s, Oc. 

4. In the ſituation, and connexion; as when the ligaments 
are too long, or too ſhort, when broke, or depraved ; alſo 
diſtortions, luxations, ſubluxations, herniæ, or ruptures in. 
the groin, ſcrotum, bladder ; procidentiz of the womb, blad- 
der, and rectum; diſorders of the tendons, and muſcles, par- 
ticularly their flying out of their places; the relaxation, or 
rupture of the membranous ligament that ſhould retain them. 
dee HERNIZ, LUXATION, 6c. | 

Laſtly, there is a Diſeaſe common both to ſimilar and orga- 
nical parts, called ſolution of continuity. See SOLUTION. 


on this ſubject, in the memoires de Pacademie des ſciences, re- 
fers all the Diſeaſes of plants to the following cauſes, 

I. The too great abundance of the nutritious juice, 2. The 
defect, or want of this juice. 3 Some ill qualities it acquires, 
4. Its unequal diftribution in different parts of the plant. And, 
5. External accidents. See PLAN r. | 
The Diſeaſes principally obſerved by our gardeners, are, 1. 
barrenneſs, when the tree, though outwardly freſh and heal- 
thy, bears no bloſſom ; or if it does, they fall; or if they 
ſet, the fruit drops before it comes to maturity. See STE - 
RILITY. 

2. Blaſting of the buds, occaſioned by a froſt happening when 
the leaves and bloſſoms are wet. By this means the pores are 
ſhut, and the vital juices ſuffocated ; when, if the ſun break 
out on a fudden, they turn yellow, with round fiery ſpecks 
growing on them ; whence frequently procede tumours like 
warts, which rotting, grow full of maggots. ' Mr. Mortimer 
adds, that the want of rain at bloſſoming time, often occaſions 
the dropping off of the bloſſoms for want of ſap: he, there- 
fore, recommends the watering them. | 
3. Conſumption, proceeding from a want of ſuſtenance, 
through the failure of the nouriſhing juices ; or from obſtru- 
Ctions of the veins and roots; or ill digeſtion, and ſecretion 
of humours, c, | 

4. The moſs; an account of which, ſee under the arti 
Moss. See allo PARASsIT Es. EY 
5. The jaundice, which, though it does not hinder the tree 


Vo I. I. 


from appearing ſound, yet when it begins to ſprout, the leaves 
3 become 


abdomen, and uterus; and emphyſema's. See ANEURYSMAy* 
phy 
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the bark and tree. 


DISJUNCT Preportion. See DiscRETE Proportion. 

DISJUCNTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates, or disjoyns. 
Thus or, neither, &c. are called disjunctive conjunctions; which, 
in connecting a diſcourſe, do yet ſeparate the parts thereof. 
E. gr. aut Cæſar, aut nullus; either Cæſar or nothing. He 


DISK. 
DISLOCATION, the putting a bone out of joint, by 
ſome violence; uſually called by phyſicians, Luxation. See 


become of a whitiſh green, and, as they grow bigger, turn 
yellow. It frequently ariſes from external cauſes, as the mil- 
dew ; but chiefly from a ſtony, or chalky foil, impregnated 
with an acid ſalt. | 
6. Mildew, a kind of epidemical Diſeaſe, moſt frequent and 
fatal in the ſpring ſeaſon. It is properly a corroſive, and nip- 
ping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours now exhaled, 
and returned back on the tender opening buds, which infects 
them by its acrimony, and obſtructs the circulation of the nu- 
tritive juices. By which means the leaves begins to fade and 
wither, and both the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced. 

See MiLDEw. 

7. A thick fog, or too abundant dew, Agricola aſſures us, 
occaſions the ſame Diſeaſe as the mildew, only in a leſs de- 
gree. See DEw, &c, 

8. Falling of the leaves, which happens when the trees 
ſprouting too ſoon, are either ſurprized by exceſſive heat, or 
cold. 

. Uredo, or ſcorching, of which there are two kinds; the 
Fn happening upon the fall of a ſubtil dew, or ſmall rain, 
immediately followed by the piercing beams of the ſun, which 
ſuddenly cloſes the pores before dilated, and burns up the 
leaves : the ſecond happening from the like fervour in the in- 
ternal parts of the tree, viz. in the pith ; occaſioned by ſome 
inner failing. Agricola imputes it to the fault of the garde- 
ners, who, in tranſplanting trees, frequently cut off the leſſer 
filaments, and roots, as alſo the greater roots, without cove- 
ring the wounds with wax, or the like. 

10. Scurf, or leproſy, a Diſeaſe chiefly of the bark, cauſed 
by a too great dilatation of the pores, whereby too much per- 
ſpirable matter tranſuding, it hangs and hardens on the bark, 
which by this means chaps, and cracks; and thus a ſort of 
lepra is formed, perſpiration obſtructed, &c, Add, that this 
ſcurfy skin proves a harbour for vermine, which live both on 


11. The worm, a little animal generated in the corrupted 
ſubſtance of the bark, bloſſoms, fruit-leaves, pith, and roots. 


M. Gentil mentions another kind, called cockchaffers, which | 


ſtick to the roots of young tender trees and bark, and kill 
them. There is a third fort, called breezes, or gad-flies, 
which gnaw the roots. — The worm is a very frequent Diſ- 
ſeaſe ; whereby young hopeful trees are all of a ſudden brought 
to languiſh, and decay. 
12. Rotten roots, occaſioned chiefly by their being planted 
too deep. This Diſeaſè is incurable, 
13. Blights, A particular account whereof, ſee under the 
article BLIGHT. 


DISEMBOGUE. When a ſhip paſſes out of the mouth of 


ſome great gulph, or bay, they call it d;/emboguing———T hey 
ſay allo of a river, that at ſuch a place, or after it has run ſo 
many leagues, it d:;ſembogues it ſelf into the ſea. 


DISFRANCHISING, the taking away one's freedom, or 
_ privilege. | 
DISHERISON, an old word of the ſame,import as diſin- 
heriting—Our lord the king, confidering his own damage, 
and Diſberiſon of the crown, Cc. Stat. 8. Richard II. 


See EN FR AN CHISEMEN r. 


Henry IV. See DisHERITOR, 


DISHERIT OR, a perſon who 4/erits, or puts another out 
of his inheritance—The ſheriff ſhall forthwith be puniſhed 
as a Diſberitor of our lord the king, and his crown. Stat. 3. 


Edw. I. See DisHER1sSON. 


neither advanced, nor gave back, 


Disjunfive Conjunctions may alſo be called partitive, diftri-- 


butrve, and alternative. See CONJUNCTION. 


DisJuxcTIve Propoſitions, in logic, are compound propoſitions 
conſiſting of two members, or parts, connected by a diſ- 


junctive conjunction. See PROPOSITION. 


The firſt propoſition of a dilemma is uſually a digjunctive 


propoſition : 

You muſt either obey the king, or be a rebel, 
But you muſt not be a rebel, 

Therefore you muſt obey the king, 

See the articles Disc, and Discus. 


Lux AT ION. 


DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is applied to birds that have 
neither feet, nor legs: as alſo to lions, and other animals, 


whoſe members are ſeparated, See MEMBERED. 


DISMES, Decimæ, in our law-books, tiths. See the article | 


T1ITH. 


DISMOUNTING, in the military art, the act of unhor- 
ſing— Thus, to d:/mount the cavalry, the dragoons, or the like, 


is to make them a-light. 


To DisMOoUNT the Cannon, is to break their carriages, wheels, 
axletrees, or any thing, whereby to render them unſervice- 


DIS 


Horſes are alſo diſmounted when they are rendered unfit for 
ſervice. t for 


DISORIEN TATED, a term applied to a thing that is 


turned or removed from the eaſt, or ſome oth 
nal 1 to which 5 * originally diced. of the cardi. 
The dials drawn on this ſtone do not go well 
8 moved and diſorientated: it 5 be lk l. 
weſt. | 
But the word is moſt frequently uſed in a fiourar; 
the 2 or putting 5 out of . 
ment. Speak of law to a phyſician, or of ph 8 
and they will both be FT gies ing a lawyer, 
And. Marvel uſes the word diſeccidentated, inſt 65 
entated Geneva had ee, our leg of diſori- 
DISPARAGEMENT “, is properly uſed for the matchi 
an heir, &c. in marriage, below his, or her degree, or ming 
dition ; or againſt the rules of decency, : oF 
* 3 word 5 a compound of the private particle Dis, and 
ar, equal. | 
DISPATCH, a letter on ſome affair of ſtate, or other buſinek 
of importance, ſent, with care and expedition, by a courier 
expreſs, See COURIER, 
The buſineſs of Diſpatches lies on the ſecretaries of fate, and 
their clerks. The king gives directions to his miniſters abroad 
by Diſpatches. See SECRETARY, EMBASS ADOR, Cc. 
The word is alſo uſed for the packet, or mail containing ſuch 
letters. The courier has delivered his Diſpatches. | 
T he French, during the reign of Louis XIV. had a Conſeil 
des Depeches, Council of Diſpatches, held in the king“ pre- 
ſence, at which the Dauphin, the duke of Orleans, the chan- 
cellour, and four ſecretaries of ſtate aſſiſted. 
DISPAUPER. When any perſon, by reaſon of his poverty 
(atteſted by his own oath of not being worth five pounds, his 
_ debts being paid) is admitted to ſue in forma pauperis: if after- 
wards, before the ſuit be ended, the ſame party have any 
land, or perſonal eſtate fall to him; or that the court, where- 
in his ſuit is depending, thinks fit for that, or other reaſon, 
to take away the privilege from him; he is then ſaid to be 
diſpaupered. See FORMA Pauperis. 
DISPENS ARY, or DisrENSATORx, a name given to diverſe 
collections of compound medicines, wherein are ſpecified the 
ingredients, proportions, and chief circumſtances of the pre- 
paration and mixture: the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
a pharmacopœia, or antidotary. See PHARMACOPOEIA, 
Such are the Diſpenſaries of Meſue, Cordus, the college of 
phyſicians at London, Quincy, Qc. 
The apothecaries in and about London, are obliged to make 
up their compound medicines according to the formulas pre- 
ſcribed in the college Diſpenſary; and are enjoyned to keep 
always ready in their ſhops all the medicines there enumerated, 
See COLLEGE, and APOTHECARY. 
DIsPENSARY, is likewiſe uſed for a magazin, or office of medi- 
cines kept ready to be d:/þen/ed at the prime coſt of the ingre- 
dients, for the benefit of the ſick poor. 
Of which kind we have two, or three in London maintained 
by the college of phyſicians. One at the college it ſelf, firſt 
begun in the year 1696 : another in St. Peter's alley, Corn- 
hill: and a third in St. Martin's lane: where the beſt medi- 
cines are fold for their intrinſic value, and patients are ad- 
viſed every day, but ſunday, at one of the three places. Sc 
COLLEGE. | 
DISPENSATION, in law, &c. a permiſſion to do fome- 
thing contrary to the ſtanding laws; or a relaxation, or ſuf 
nſion of a law on ſome juſt occaſion. See Law. 
Hoa confound Diſpenſation with equity; but they are very 
different things: For equity is only the correction, or modit:- 
cation of a law, which is too general; but a Diſpenſation 
ſuſpends the obligation of the law it ſelf, and can, therefore, 
be only given by the legiſlative power. See EQUITY. 
The king of France grants Diſpenſations of age to ſome officers, 
to be admitted before the . . 
in Diſbenſations is the pope, who clai 
and poet it to 1 Indeed, the more ſober of the 
Romaniſts themſelves deny, that he can give à Diſpenſatia 
for a thing contrary either to the divine law, or the 3 
nature; and confine him to what is contrary to 2 ies 
| as to things relating to faſts, marriages, holding ſeyera I. 
fices, &c. And even in theſe things they put bounds * 65 
ſay they, a Diſpenſation in the firſt degree of * 11 
father and daughter, brother and ſiſter, would be abu 3 5 77 
null. But it is certain, the papal ſee does not appre 8 
ſelf under any ſuch ſevere reſtrictions. pra 
The right of giving Diſpenſations, they thus prove* . 
tain the church has power to make laws; 4 i 
the apoſtles themſelves exerciſed, and which their ſu 5 
have continued to exerciſe after them. hoever can 85 + in 
law, can annul it; and much more can he dijpen/e rb 1 
certain caſes: the church then may diſpenſe with the wa 
ſelf has made; and we find it to have done according!) 7 
ee 0 . doment © 
es. In the primitive times it was left to the judg 


biſhops to diſpenſe with the length of the penance enjoy ne 


But the greateſt dealer 
ms the office jure divin, 


ceſr- 
hich 


able. See CANNON, &c, 


of the 
the canons; and the IVth council of Carthage allow % ; 


| 


DisPos1TION, in architecture, is the juſt placing of all the ſe- 
DISPROPORTION, a term of relation, implying a want 


DISPUTE, or DisepUTAT1oN, in the ſchools, c. a conteſt, 


DISQUISITION, an enquiry into 


D 


ANATOMY. 


tranſlation of biſhops, and prieſts, when the churches occa- 


d require it. f a 
The _— of a treatiſe of Diſpenſations, printed in 1713, re- 


duces all the cauſes of Diſþen/ation to the neceſſity and public | DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 


ſervice of the church, and not to the private advantages of 


the perſons who a4 ap the Diſpenſation; otherwiſe, cauſes he 

ves will never be wanting. i 

The dass author maintains, that Diſpenſations ſhould be diſ- 
patched gratis: Marcellus II. he obſerves, was reſolved to 
have it ſo. That pope uſed to ſay, that if Diſpenſations were 
juſt, they ſhould be granted gratis; and if unjuſt, they were 
to be refuſed. And pope Pius V. refuſed a large ſum of 
money offered by a Spaniſh lord for a Diſpenſation, which 
that pope granted, becauſe he judged it juſt. The nine pre- 
lates, whom Paul III. conſulted for the reformation of the 
court of Rome, recommended the ſame thing; except for 
Diſpenſations of marriages contracted malgre ſome know im- 
pediment. ; 
D1sZENSATION, in pharmacy, the diſpoſition and arrangement 
of ſeveral medicines, either ſimple or compound, all weighed 
in their proper doſes, or quantities; in order to be employed 


„ 


in the making a compoſition. 


DISPERSION, in dioptrics. Point of D1sPERSION, is 2 


int from which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their 
refraction renders them divergent, See DIVERGENT. 

It is called Point of Diſperſion, in oppoſition to the Point of 
Concourſe, which is the point wherein converging rays concur 
after reſraction. See CONCOURSE. 
But the latter is more uſually called Focus, and the former, 
Virtual Focus. See VIRTUAL, and Focus. 
DISPLAYED, in heraldry, is underftood of the poſition of 
an eagle, or other bird, when it is erect, with its wings ex- 
panded, or ſpread forth. See EAGLE. 
DISPONDEE, in the Greek, and Latin poetry, a double 
ſpondee; or a foot conſiſting of four long ſyllables : as Ju- 
ramintum, Dileaantes, Oxvualoror, See SPONDEE. 
DISPOSITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Cicero, the act 
of diſtributing the things, or arguments invented, or found 
out, into a proper order; or a due placing, or ranging the 
ſeveral parts of a ſpeech, or diſcourſe. See DISTRIBUTION. 
The Diſpoſition makes one of the great branches, or diviſions 
of rhetoric. See RHETORIC. 
The Diſps/ition is of the ſame neceſlity in oratory, as the mar- 
ſhalling an army, in order to a battel; or a beautiful com- 
polition in architecture, painting, &c. Horace enjoins it ex- 


preſly in poetry: ſingula quægue locum teneant ſortita decenter. | DISSTMILITUDE, in geometry, &c. 


The Diſpe/ition, then, is the order, or arrangements of the 
parts of an oration : which parts are uſually reckoned four, 
z. the exordium, or beginning; the narration ; the confirma- 
tion; and the peroration, or concluſion, Though ſome make 
them ſix: viz. the exordium, diviſion, narration, confirmation, 
confutation, and peroration; as indicated in that popular verſe, 

Exorſus, narro, ſeco, firmo, refuto, peroro. | 
But the diviſion is more naturally referred to the exordium ; 
and the confutation to the confirmation. See Diviston, Sc. 


The Diſpoſition is either natural, or artificial. Natural, is DISSIPATI 


the order the parts are above rehearſed in. Artificial, is, when 
for ſome particular reaſon we recede from the order of nature, 
See each part under its proper article, ExoRDium, &c. 


veral parts of an edifice, according to their proper nature 
and office. See ORDONNANCE, and BUILDING. 


of proportion, or ſuitableneſs. See PRxoPORTION, DEFor- 
MITY, c. 


or combat, either by word or writing, on ſome point of 
learning, or religion, for a degree, prize, exerciſe, or even 
for the mere ſake of truth, or advantage of a party, or the 
honour of a triumph. See TRHESISs, DEGREE, G. 
The Port Royaliſts take occaſion to obſerve, that nothing 
gives ſo many different lights, and openings for diſcovering the 
truth, as Diſputation. The movements of a mind employed 
lingly in the examination of any ſubject, are uſually too, cool, 
and languid: the mind needs a certain degree of heat, to awake 
its ideas. Now, by the oppoſitions in a Diſpute, we come to 
find wherein the difficulty lies, and the impetus the mind has 
acquired, enables us to ſurmount it. See PAsslONs. 


| the nature, kinds, and 
circumſtances of any problem, queſtion, or topic; in order 


to gain a right notion of it, and to diſcourſe clearly about it. 


ISSECTION, in anatomy, the operation of cutting, and 


parts of an animal body, with a knife, ſciflers, 
to ſee, and conſider each of them a- part. See 


dividing the 


Sc. in order 


be ancients made Diſſections of living men; as we read of 
crophilus, and Eraſiſtratus, and in our own times, of Car- 
pus, and Veſalius. : 
Yet, le Gendre obſerves, that the Diſſection of a human bo- 
ay, even dead, was held a ſacrilege till the time of Francis I 
_ the ſame author aſſures us, he has 


by the divines of Salamanca, 


ſeen a conſultation 


to ſettle the queſtion whether or no it were lawful, in point 


of conſcience, to diſſect a human body, in order to learn the 
ſtructure thereof ? 


land, tenement, or other immoveable, and incorporeal right. 
Diſſeiſm is of three ſorts; viz. ſimple Diſſeiſin, committed by 
day, without force, and arms: and Diſſeiſin by force; for which 
ſee DE FTORCEOR; and FRESH Di/jei/en. See allo RE-DISSEISIN, 
and PoST-DISSEISIN. Vrong ful Force makes no deſcent in law. 
Aſſiſes are called J/rits of Diſſeiſin, whiclt lic againſt Diſſeiſars 
in any caſe: whereof ſome are termed little writs of Diſſeiſin, 
as being vicontial, that is, ſuable before the ſheriff in the 
county court, becauſe determinable by him without aſſiſe. 
See ASSISE. | | 
Diss EISsoR, he who di/ſeiſeth, or puts another out of his land: 
as Diſſeiſee, is he who is ſo put out. See Diss ETSI. 
For the difference between Diſſeiſor, and intruder, and de- 
forceor, fee DEFORCEOR. | 
DISSEMINATE Vacuum. See Vacuum Diſſeminatum. 
DISSENTERS, a general denomination of equal import with 
Non-conformiſts. See NoN CON FOR?MIST, and SEPARATIST. 
It expreſſes certain ſects, or parties in England, who in mat- 
ters of religion, church diſcipline, and ceremonies, Aiſent 
from, or diſagree with, the church of England, and have a 
toleration by law for the ſame. See TOLERATION. 
Such, particularly, are the presbyterians, independents, ana- 
baptiſts, and quakers. See PRESBYTERIANS, INDEPEN= 
DENTS, PURITAN, c. | 
DISSIMIL AR Leaves, denote the two firſt leaves of any 
plant at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground. Sce Lear. 
They are thus called, becauſe they uſually are of a different 
form from the common leaves of the grown plant. 
Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing but the very lobes of 
the ſeed expanded, and thus advanced. Sce GERMINATION. 
Their uſe is for the protection of the plume; which, being 
young, and-tender, is thus guarded on each fide, and has alſo 
ſome rain, and dew gradually conveyed down to it by this 
means. See PLUME. 
Diss1MILAR, in anatomy.—Authors divide the parts of the 
body into ſimilar, and diffimilar. See PART. 
Diſſimilar parts, by ſome called campound, and orgavical parts, 
are ſuch as may be divided into various parts of different 
ſtructure, &c. Thus the hand is diviſible into veins, muſcles, 
bones, &c. whoſe ſub- diviſions are neither of the ſame na- 
ture, nor denomination, See SIMILAR. 


See SIMILITUDE, 


DissIMILITUDE, or, a DIsSIMIL1, in rhetoric, &c, an argu- 


ment, wherein, from diſſimilar, or unlike things, other dij- 
fimilars are deduced, 
Thus Cicero, ſi barbarorum eft in diem vivere; noſtra concilia 
ſempiternum tempus ſpectare debent. Catullus furniſhes a very 
beautiful argument from Diſſimilitude : 

Soles occidere & redire poſſunt, 

Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox eft perpetua una dormienda. 
ON, in phyſics, an inſenſible loſs, or conſump- 
tion of the minute parts of a body ; or, more properly, the 
flux whereby they fly off, and are loſt, See EFFLuvia. 
We do not fay Diſſipation, but loſs of blood, in ſpeaking of the 
blood diſcharged at a wound, or in any other ſenſible manner : 
on the contrary, we ſay Diſſipation or expence of ſpirits, which 
is more copious than that of the ſolid parts, and conſequently 
the reparation thereof ought to be more copious. 


DISSOLVENT, ſomething that di/#/ves, i. e. divides, and 


reduces a body into its ſmalleſt parts. See Diss0LUTION. 
Thus, aqua regia is the Diſſolvent of gold; aqua fortis of ſil- 
ver, and other metals; water, of ſalts and gums; ſpirit of 
wine, of reſins; ſpirit of vinegar, of pearls, corals, &c. 
Sea · ſalt is found the proper Diſſolvent of gold: this, in almoſt 
any form, whether as a fluid, or a ſolid, or a ſpirit, does the 
buſineſs: accordingly, this is the baſis, or fundamental ingre- 
dient of aqua regia, See Gol p, and Aqua Regia. 

So nitre is the proper Diſolvent of ſilver; and has that effect, 
in whatever form applied: and accordingly is the baſis of aqua 
fortis. See SILVER, and Aqua Fortis. | 
Spirit of nitre added to that of ſea-ſalt, makes it diſſolve gold 
the better: but ſpirit of ſea- ſalt added to ſpirit of nitre, diſa- 


bles it trom having any effect on ſilver. Yet Mr. Homberg 


furniſhes an inſtance of a Diſſalution of ſilver, made by the 
Diſſlvent of gold. An aqua regia may be compoſed of ſpirit 
of ſalt, and ſpirit of nitre, only in ſuch ſmall quantity each, 
that they may float ſeparately in a third liquor, and not meet 
often enough to unite, at leaſt not in any quantity. This 
water may be made ſo weak, as not to diſſolve gold, but only 
extract a ſlight yellow tincture from it, that ſcarce takes off 
any thing of the weight of the metal: nor will it diffo/ve 
filver ; as being tco weak: fo that both metals are ſafe from 
it. But this aqua regia, after it has difſofved gold as far as it 
can do, that is, after it has extracted a yelowuh tincture 
from it, is in a condition to diſalve ſilver. | 

This phænomenon Mr, Homberg accounts for hence: that 
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DIS 


being employed in keeping thoſe few particles of gold died, 
will not meddle with the filver : which, by this means, re- 
ceiving the impreſſion of the greater quantity of ſpirit of nitre 
alone, is difſelved thereby. But the experiment cannot be in- 
verted, i. e. aqua regia cannot begin with dſelving filver 
lightly firſt, and afterwards diſſolve gold; by reaſon ſpirit of 
nitre does not hinder ſpirit ot ſalt from acting on gold; as 
ſpirit of ſalt does ſpirit of nitre from acting on filver, See 
GoLD, and SILVER. 

Diſſolvents are uſually called by the chemiſts Menſtruums. 


See MENSTRUUM. 

Univerſal Dis$0LVENT. See the article ALCAHEST. 

DISSOLUTION, in phyſics, a diſcontinuation, or analyſis 
of the ſtructure of a mixt body; whereby, what was one, and 
contiguous, is divided into little parts, either homogeneous, 
or heterogeneous. See ANALys1s, and DIVISION. 

-: Diſſolution, then, is à general name for all reductions of con- 
crete bodies into their ſmalleſt parts, without any regard either 
to ſolidity, or fluidity : though in the uſual acceptation of the 
word among authors, it is reſtrained to the reduction of ſolid 
bodies into a ſtate of fluidity; which is more properly expreſ- 
ſed by Solution, as a branch of Diſſolution. See SOLUTION. 
According to the opinion of Fr. Tertius de Lanis, now con- 
firmed by that of the learned Boerhaave, in his chemiſtry, the 
power, or faculty of diſſoluing, is lodged in fire alone. See 
FIRE, and Hear. 1 
Other fluids, commonly ſuppoſed Diſſolvents, only produce 
their effect by means of the fiery ſpicula they abound withal. 

Even air, which is judged a powerful menſtruum, owes all its 
force to the rays of light diffuſed therein, See Alk, and 
MensTRUUM. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for all Diſſolutions, and the ſeveral 

phænomena thereof, from the great principle of attraction ; 
and, in effect, the phænomena of Diſſolution furniſh a great 
part of the arguments, and conſiderations, whereby he proves 
the reality of that principle. See ATTRACTION. _ 

A ſpecinien of that great author's way of philoſophizing on 
the ſubject of Diſſolution take as follows: 
When ſalt of tartar diſſolves by lying in a moiſt place, is not 
this done by an attraction between the particles of the ſalt of 
tartar, and thoſe of the water which float in the air in 
form of vapours? and why does not common falt, or falt- 
petre, or vitriol do the like; but for want of ſuch an attrac- 
tion? and when aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol, poured on 
ſteel-filings, diſolves the filings, with a great heat, and ebul- 
lition ; is not this heat and ebullition effected by a violent mo- 
tion of the parts? and does not that motion argue, that the 
acid parts of the liquor ruſh towards the parts of the metal 
with violence, and run forcibly into its pores ; till getting be- 
tween the outmoſt particles, and the main maſs of metal, they 
looſen them therefrom, and ſet them at liberty to float off into 
the water? when a ſolution of iron in aqua fortis diſſolves la- 
pis calaminaris, and lets go the iron; or a ſolution of copper 
diſſelves iron immerſed in, and lets go the copper; or a ſolu- 
tion of mercury in aqua fortis poured on iron, copper, tin, 
or lead, diſſolves the metal, and lets go the mercury; does not 
this argue, that the acid particles of the aqua fortis are at- 
. tracted more ſtrongly by the lapis calaminaris than by iron; 
by iron than by copper; by copper than by ſilver; and by 
iron, copper, tin, and lead, than by mercury? and is it not 
for the ſame reaſon, that iron requires more aqua fortis to d/- 
| ſolve it than copper; and copper more than the other metals; 
and that of all metals iron is diſſolved moſt eaſily, and is moſt 
apt to ruſt ; and next after iron, copper? when aqua fortis 
diſſolues ſilver, and not gold; and aqua regia diſſolves gold, 
and not ſilver; may it not be ſaid, that aqua fortis is ſubtile 
enough to penetrate the pores of gold as well as of ſilver, but 
wants the attractive force to give it entrance: and the ſame 
of aqua regia, and ſilver? and when metals are d:/ſolved in 
acid menſtruums, and the acids in conjunction with the metal, 
act after a different manner; ſo as that the taſte of the com- 

pound is milder than that of the ſimples, and ſometimes a 

ſweet one; is it not becauſe the acids adhere to the metallic 

particles, and thereby loſe much of their activity? and if the 
acid be in too ſmall a proportion to make the compound diſſo- 

{uble in water; will it not, by adhering ſtrongly to the metal, 

become unactive, and loſe its taſte; and the compound be- 

come a taſteleſs earth? for ſuch things as are as not diſſoluble 
by the moiſture of the tongue, are inſipid. Newt. Opt. in 

Calce. 

M. Geoffroy furniſhes ſome curious experiments on cold Diſſo- 

lutions : it is nothing ſurprizing, that a ſimple Diſolution ſhould 

be cold; that common water, for inſtance, wherein ſea-ſalt, 
or ſal-ammoniac, or vitriol, haſt been caſt, ſhould become the 
colder, by the mixture of ſuch ſalts; it being obvious, that 
the ſalts, being of themſelves deſtitute of motion, and coming 
to ſhare that which the fluidity gives the water, muſt diminiſh 
it, when they become intimately mixed therewith by Diſo- 
lation; and it is generally agreed among philoſophers, that 
heat is a motion, and cold a ceſſation, or at leaſt a diminu- 
tion of motion. See Col p, c. | 
Yet, notwithſtanding this general principle, it is no great 


alcalies in common water; but that ſome are hot 


when immerged therein. 


Drssoruriox, in chemiſtry, pharmacy, c. 


Disso Lu rIoN of metals, Cc. by fire, is particularly called 


D1880LUTION of the blood, is an affection of that humour, di- 
rectly oppoſite to coagulation, See COAGULATION, 
The Diſſolution is ſuch a comminution of the fibrous parts of 


DISSONANCE, or DiscorD, in muſic, a falſe conſonance, 


DISSYLLABLE, a word of two ſyllables; as 
ment, &c. 50 Fro 
The Spondee, Trochee, Iambus, and Pyrrhichius, arc 20 
labic feet. 
DISTANCE, properly denotes the ſhorteſt line 
points, objects, Oc. os 1 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively for an interval, not on) 
reſpect of place, but alſo of time, or quality. 
Thus, we ſay the Diſlance of the creation of the W of 
the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt is upwards of 4000 h 
Diſtance between the Creator and creature, 15 . 

For the viſion of DISTANCE, or the manner wherein 
by the idea of Diſlauce in objects, ſee VISION. 


DIS 


wonder all Diſſolutions are not cold, as thoſe are of all volatile 
ati 


of all fixed alcalies. The difference may be A wk ag 
or 


hence, that all fixed alcalies having been cal-; 
ment fire, they have impriſoned, Ar — in * vehe- 
ſome of the particles thereof. See ALk ALI, Ce ” Fe 
But it is ſurprizing, that Di/ſolutions accompanied with f 
tation, i. e. where the matters boil, and ſwell, and th ermen. 
a great noiſe, ſhould be cold, and make the thermo, with 
dee FERMENTATION nds 
This coldneſs, with fo conſiderable an augmentatio f 
tion, is ſomewhat extraordinary, But this is not I mee 
theſe cold fermentations, there are ſome that emit hot _— 
Thus it is with a mixture of oil of vitriol, and fa] I. urs, 
for a thermometer being plunged in the mixture 2 
other a little higher, to receive only the fumes thereof © 
firſt thermometer is ſeen to fall very haſtily, thro el = 
coldneſs of the fermentation, and the latter to riſe s - 
the heat of the vapours. M. Geoffroy adds an ex as. 
ſhewing that cold water is rendered till colder Br O Rs 
moments, by throwing a large quantit 7 * 
in. See . and * wits V of live coal there. 
duction of a compact, hard, or ſolid body 155 7 ou 
by the action of ſome fluid menſtruum, or Diſſalvent 855 
rg eb ois and DissoLvenrT, * 
r. Freind gives us a mechanical account of D. 
the inſtance of ſalt diſſolved in water, e N 
ſimple operation that falls under this head. This 3 
he aſcribes to that attractive force, which is ſo very extend 5 
in natural philoſophy, that there is no kind of matter bat 
what is under its influence. It may be obſerved that th 
corpuſcles of ſalts, which are the moſt ſimple of any 2s 
withal very minute, and for their bulk very ſolid, and 1 
fore, exert a very ſtrong attractive force, which, cæteri pari- 
bus, is proportional to the quantity of matter, Hence it 
comes to paſs, that the particles of water are more ſtrong] 
attracted by the ſaline particles, than they are by one another: 
the particles of water, therefore, cohering but looſely, and 
being eaſily moveable, approach the corpuſcles of falts, and 
run, as it were, into their embraces; and the motion of them 
is quicker, or ſlower, according to their leſs, or greater di- 
ſtances; the attractive force in all bodies being ſtrongeſt, at 
the point of contact. Therefore, if ſalt be thrown into the 
middle of a diſh full of water, we ſhall find the aqueous par- 
ticles, which are in the middle of the diſh, ſharp, and pun- 
gent to the taſte; but the water upon the ſides of the veſſel 
almoſt inſipid; ſo that, when ſuch a motion once ariſes, 
the aqueous particles are carried with the ſame force to- 
wards the ſalts; and the moment of them is to be eſtimated 
from the ratio of their weight, and celerity, conjunctly. By 
the force of this impulſe, they open to themſelves a paſſage 
into the pores of the ſalts, which are very numerous; and at 
length ſo break, and divide their texture, that all coheſion of 
their parts is deſtroyed: hereupon, being ſeparated, and re- 
moved to a convenient diſtance from one another, they are 
diſperſed, and float here and there about the water, Sec 
SALT, ATTRACTION, &c. 


Fuſion. See FUs10N. 


the blood, as indiſpoſes it for that ſeparation of the craſſamen- 
tum ſrom the ſerous part, which always enſues in healthy 
blood on its cooling out of the body. See Bo. 
This Diſolutian is frequently the conſequence of malignant, 
and peſtilential fevers, and ſhews it felf in petechiæ, or pur- 
ple ſpots ; alſo of certain poiſons, particularly the bites of ve- 
nomous beaſts, c. See FEVER, PoisON, c. 


D1s50LUTION of parliament. See PARLIAMENT, and PR0- 


ROGA TION. 


or concerd, CONCORD, and CONSON ANCE. ; 
A Diſſonance is properly the reſult of a mixture, or meeting 
of two ſounds, which are diſagreeable to the ear: ſuch og 
Ditones, Tritones, falſe Fifth, redundant Fourth, Seventh, 5 
Diiſſanances are uſed in muſic, and have a good effect therein; 
though it be only by accident. See DiscoRD. * 

Fortune, ld 


See WorD, and SYLLABLE. 


See SPONDEE, c. between tuo 


he world from 
the 


3 infinite. 
we come 


D1sT ANCEF 


DIS 


D1sTANCES, in geometry, are meaſured by the chain, decem- 
a, and the like. Sce CHAIN, &c. : * 
Inacceſſible Dis r ANCES are found by taking bearings thereto from 
the two extremes of a line 8 length is given. See PLAIx- 
THEODOLITE, Oc. ; : 
e in geography, is the arch of a great circle inter- 
tween two places. 
To 2 Difance of two places A and B, (Tab. Geography, 
. 4.) far remote from each other: aſſume two ſtations 
and D, from which both the places A and B may be ſeen, 
and with a proper inſtrument find the angles ADC, CDB, 
ACD, and DCB; and meaſure the Diſtance CD. 
Then in the triangle ACD we have two angles given ACD 
and ADC, together with a ſide, from which, by an eaſy rule 
in trigonometry, delivered under the article TRIANGLE, we 


find AD. 
5 alſo in the triangle CBD the baſe DC, and the angles at 


the ſame being given, DB is found. 
Laſtly, in yg Wers ADB, having the ſides AD and DB, 
together with the included angle ADB, the Diſtance required- 
AB is found by the rules given for the reſolution of triangles, 
See TRIANGLE. D'S 
The height of a remote object being known, to find its Di- 
ance, when the eye firſt deſcries it; and again, the height 
of the eye given, to find the Diſtance to which the eye can 
reach on the ſurface of the ſea, or land: Add the height of 
the eye AB, (fg. 9.) to the ſemi-diameter of the earth BC, 
by which you have AC: and fince in the rectangle triangle 
ADC, the fides AC and DC are given, the angle DCA is 
found by the common rule for reſolution of triangles; the 
quantity of which angle forms the arch DB; which arch 
converted into feet, or the like, gives the Diſtance re- 
uired. 
deck, e. gr. the height of the eye AB five foot; which is 
ſomewhat leſs than in a man of ordinary ſtature. — . 
I , AC will be 19695544, and the angle wi 
hd, $99 57“ minutes, 43 ſeconds. Conſequently DCB, 
or the arch DB is 2' 17” or 137”: And, therefore, ſince 
1? or 3600” make 343752 Paris feet, DB is 130813 
feet. _— | 
After the ſame manner we find the D:/fance AB, to which 
an object of a given altitude DB may be ſeen; and conſe- 
quently we know what Di/tance we are off from an object of 
a given altitude, when we firſt diſcover the top thereof. See 
ALTITUDE. 2 

D1isTANCE, in navigation, is the number of miles, or leagues, 
that a ſhip has failed from any point. See SAILING. 

Drs r ANCE, in aſtronomy The Diſtance of the ſun, planets, 
and comets, is found from their parallax. See PARALLAx. 
That of the fixed ſtars, as having no ſenſible parallax, we can 
little more than gueſs at. See Fixed STAR. | 
The Diftances of the planets from the ſun and earth, in ſemi- 
diameters of the earth, ſuppoſing the greateſt horizontal paral- 
lax 6“; and the dimenſions of the orbits, as aſſigned by Kepler, 
are as follow : 


Diſt.irom Great- Mean. Leaſt. Dit. from] Great- Lok Leaſt. 


the Sun. | eſt. the Earth.] eft. 
Jupiter 345600326925 308290 3805 5603275442745 32 
Saturn 18725417 86400( 70026 22225001792 59136268 


922210 52944 13668 
34096 34377] 33759 
| | 60056| 34548] 9041 
| 51138037179 23221 
J 


Mars 572260 52326| 47426 

Earth 34995} 34377] 33758 

Venus] 25061} 24889] 24718 

Mercury| 16142} 13340] 10537 
| 


PS On ny 


Mr. Caſſini makes the Diſfances ſomewhat leſs; as ſuppoſing | 


the ſun's parallax a little greater. 


Dil. from Great- | Mean. | Leaft. Di. from Great- | Mean. | Leaſt, 
the Earth.] eſt. | the Earth.] eſt. 


Jupiter FS 176] Venus| 38000 22000} Gooo 


Saturn 1430001 5 50 87000ſ| Mercury] 33000| 22000! 11000 
33500 Soo Moon 61 588 
220000 21626 if | 


Mars 59000 
— on 22374 


8 


— 


Dr. Hook, by exact obſervations with a teleſcope of 16 foot 
perpendicularly placed, firft diſcovered, that the Diſtances of 


the ſtars from the zenith is not the ſame at all times of the | 


Near; particularly the bright ſtar in the dragon's-head he 
tound 27, or 30 ſeconds nearer the zenith of Greſham col- 
lege, in the brumal ſolſtice, than in the eftival. And after 
him Mr, Flamſteed obſerved the like variations in the pole- 
ar. | 
DisrAxcE of the fun from the moon's node, or apogee, is an arch 
of the ecliptic, intercepted between the ſun's true place, and 
4 the 8 node, or apogee. See Nope. 
ate DISTANCE, is the Diſtance of the planets pla 
2 ſun, reduced to the ecliptic. See Canvas.” 8 
a of DISTANCE, in perſpective, is a right line drawn from 
5 Fe to 2 K point: ſuch is the line OF, (Tab. 
ective fig. 12. l 
ch _ fs ) drawn between the eye O, and the prin- 
OL, I. | 


1 


DIS 


This, as it is T to the plane, or table, can only be 
the Di/tance of the eye from the table. 

Point of Dis r ANCE, in perſpective, is a point in the horizon- 
tal line at ſuch Di/tance from the principal point, as is that of 
the eye from the ſame, See Pol Nr. 

Such is the point P, or Q (Tab. Perſpeftive, fig. 12.) in the 
horizontal line PQ; whoſe Di/tance from the principal go nt 
F, is equal to that of the eye from the ſame F. 


C DisTANCE of the Baſtions, in fortification, is the ſide of the ex- 


terior polygon. See BAS T ION. 

DIS TASTE, or Discus, a loſs of appetite, or an aver- 

ſion, or repugnance to foods which are commonly eaten. See 
NAUSEA. 
Diſtaſte is held by phyſicians one of the principal diſorders of 
the ſtomach, It ariſes from a want of ſenſation in the upper 
orifice of the ventricle ; which may be occaſioned various 
ways: as, by a too great abundance of food; thick, heavy 
humours in the ſtomach ; fat, viſcid aliment ; obſtructions of 
the lacteals; ſuppreſſions of the uſual evacuations ; intermiſ- 
ſions of the ordinary exerciſes ; a defect in the nerves, in ha- 
ving their natural faculty aboliſhed, or ſuſpended, as in a le- 
thargy, and apoplexy ; and, according to Sylvius, by a groſs, 
viſcid faliva, or a thick bile, aſcending out of the ſmall guts 
into the ſtomach, 

DISTEMPER, in medicine. See the article Dist Ase. 

D1isTEWPER, is alſo uſed in painting, for the working up of 

colours with ſomething elſe beſides bare water, or oil. See 
CoLoOUR, Wh 
If the colours be prepared with the former of theſe, that kind 
of painting is called Limning ; and if with oil, it is called 
Painting in Oil, or ſimply Painting. See LIMNIN OG, and 
PAINTING. 
If the colours be mixed with ſize, whites of eggs, or any ſuch 
proper glutinous, or unctuous ſubſtance, and not with oil; 
they then ſay, it is done in Diſtemper; as the admirable car- 
toons at Hampton- court. See CAR TOON. 

DISTENSI ON, the act of ſtretching a thing; alſo the ſtate 
of a thing violently ſtretched, and diſtended. See TENSLION. 
The calculus is a hard, ſolid, &c. body, cauſing a ftupor, 
obſtructions, and dr/tentions, Degori. 

DISTICH, AIETIXON, a couplet of verſes; or a piece of 

poetry, the ſenſe whereof is comprehended in two lines. 
There are excellent morals in Cato's Diſtichs. See Vigneul 
de Marville on the Di/tichs of Cato, T. 1. p. 54, 55. 
Hexameter, and Pentameter verſes, otherwiſe called elegiacs, 
are diſpoſed in Diſtichs. See VERSE. 


DISTICHIASTS “, in medicine, a diforder of the eye-lids, 


wherein, inſtead of one, they have two rows of cilia, or 
hairs. See CILIA. 7 | | 
* The word is formed of qu, tavice, and 51 „O, or Faux ©, 
Order, Rank. . | 
In the Diſtichiaſis, over the common, and natural hairs, there 
grows another extraordinary row, which frequently eradicates, 


and tears up the former, and pricking the membrane imme- - 


diately inveſting the eye, occaſions pain, and draws defluxions 
upon it. See PALPEBRA. 
It is cured, by plucking up the ſecond rows of hairs with nip- 
pers, and cauterizing the pores, out of which they iſſued. 
DISTILLATION, or DEsTiLLATION, in chemiſtry and 
pharmacy, the art, or act of ſeparating, or drawing off the 
ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline parts of a mixed 
body from the groſſer, and more terreſtrial parts, by means 
of fire; and collecting, and condenſing them again by cold. 
See Hear, &c. | 


The uſe of Diſſtillation is very great; it being by means here- 


of, that waters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts are chiefly made. 
See W ATER, OPIRIT, c. 

Diſtillation is uſually performed by means of fire raiſed to a 
ours or leſſer degree, as circumſtances require. See 

IRE. | 

The fire is either applied immediately to the vefſes wherein 
the matters are to be di/tilled; or it is applied mediately, by 
means of water, ſand, iron - filings, &c. Theſe different 
methods of applying the fire, are called Baths, Balnea; Bal- 
neum Marie, or Maris, Balneum Arenoſum, &c. They are 
alſo called Heats ; as ſand- heat, water-heat, c. See Bar- 
NEUM, and Hear, 

Diſtillatian is two-fold, 1%. per aſcenſum, by aſcent ; when 
the matter to be diſtilled is above the fire, and the ſpirit, or 
other principle, is raiſed from it. See ASCENT. 

x”, per deſcenſum, by deſcent ; when the matter which is to 
| be drftilled is below the fire, and the vapour drawn from it, 
precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. | 

DISTILLATION by aſcent, is either right, or oblique. 

Right Dis TIL LATION, is performed with a common alembic, 
or cucurbite, wherein the liquor is raiſed, and deſcends again, 
in form of drops, into a receiver: and is chiefly uſed when 
the texture of the body is ſuch as allows of an eaſy aſcent, as 
in vegetables. See ALEMBIC, 1 

Obligue DISTILLATION, is performed ſide- ways, and in crook- 
ed veſſels, as retorts. Its uſe is for ſuch bodies as conſiſt of 
heavier particles, and mm cannot be raiſed without a ſtron 
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Impulſe, nor even by the ſtrongeſt ſo high as the top of the 
alembick ; of which kind are almoſt all minerals, and metals, 
See RETORT. | 
Dist1LLAT10Nn ly deſcent, is where the fire is applied on the 
top, and all around the veſſel, whoſe orifice is at the bottom; 
and conſequently, the vapour not being able to riſe upwards, 
it is forced to precipitate, and diſtil down to the bottom. 
There is a ſecond kind of Di/tillation by deſcent, called 
Per Deliguium; which is a natural liquifying, or reſol- 
ving of falts into a liquor, by means of moiſture, See DE- 
LIQUIUM. 
In the reſolution of ſimples, an excellent method to preſerve 
their virtues, is, in lieu of fire, or any other foreign heat, 
which might alter, or deſtroy theſe virtues, to make uſe of the 
heat of a dunghil made of putrified herbs of the ſame kind 
with thoſe to be di/7i/led, 
The proceſs, and meaſures of Diſſtillation, are very different, 
according to the different ſubjects to be d:/7:l/ed, 
Acid ſpirits are uſually drawn in a reverberatory furnace, and 
with a vehement fire : ponderous woods, as guaicum, box, 
amber, &c, are 4;//illed in a retort, after the ſame manner. 
In theſe, firſt comes a little phlegm, and then, the fire in- 
creaſing, the ſpirits ly out in white clouds. When they 
ceaſe to come, the matter in the receiver is filtrated through 
a tunnel, which lets paſs the ſpirits, leaving a black fœtid oil 
behind. | 
Odoriferous plants, as balm, wormwood, ſage, hyſſop, &c. 
are di/tilled by the cucurbit, or veſica ; firſt pouring a ſtrong 
decoction of the ſame plant hot, upon the plant it ſelf bruiſed, 
and letting the whole digeſt in a cloſe veſſe] two days. Then 
about half the water, or ſpirit is drawn away by Diſtillation; 
and what remains, being preſſed, filtrated, and evaporated to 
the conſiſtence of honey, is the extract of the plant. Laſtly, 
drying what remained in the cloth after expreſſion, and burn- 
ing it, they make a lixivium of its aſhes ; which being filtra- 
ted, and evaporated to dryneſs, what remains is the fixed ſalt 
of the plant. | 
Plants not odoriferous, are generally managed thus: The plant 
being pounded, and two thirds of the alembic, or retort filled 
with it, they pour a good quantity of the expreſſed juice of 
the ſame plant upon it, ſo as the bruiſed matter may float | 
therein, without ſticking any where to the veſſel. Then they 
draw off about half as much water, as there was juice, which 
is the diiſtilled water of that plant. What remains, being 
preſſed in a cloth, and the juice ſettled, they filtrate, and eva- 
rate it to two thirds, and ſetting it in a cool place, the eſſen- 
tial ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals. : | 
There is a method of DIS T ILILII NG cold; which is thus per- 
formed: They take, for inſtance, four pounds of flowers, 
more or leſs, and put them in three or four pints of water, 
and the whole in a limbec, which they lute exactly; then 
place it in a veſſel half filled with ice, beaten and ſalted, 
as if they meant to freeze the water; then fit on a receiver, 
and Jute it well; then wetting a linnen cloth in hot water, 
they cover the limbec head therewith, repeating this ſeveral 
times; by which means the fineſt parts are raiſed from the 
flowers. But care muſt be taken, that all the ſuperfluous wa- 
ter have been firſt emptied out of the limbec. 
Dr. Beal, in the Philsſophical Tranſactions, mentions an extra- 
ordinary kind of cold Diſſtillations, viz. made by froſt and 
cold air: His thermometer being expoſed out of doors, du- 
ring the ſevere froſts of 1665; fine clear drops, like dew, aſ- 
ſcended to the top of the tube, which afterwards, in time, re- 
deſcended into the ſtem, and filled the ſpace of half an inch; 
which, though the ſpirit of wine it ſelf was tinged very 
deep, yet this ſecond ſpirit was clearer and brighter than any 
cryſtal, The like he did by expoſing his thermometer to the 
hot air in the middle of ſummer. And hence takes occa- 
ſion to recommend a further proſecution of this pſychro- 
technia, 
The aſcent. of fluids, we are taught by philoſophy, is effected 
two ways: 1. On account of their ſpecific gravity; and, 2. By 
impulſe. See FLvip, and ASCENT. 
The firſt way of elevation is manifeſt from this lemma, viz. 
that particles of bodies which ſwim in any fluid, if they be 
ſpecifically lighter, muſt be born upwards by that fluid. 
Hence, as di/tilled liquors are carried upwards through the air, 
it is to be inquired, how they come to be ſpecifically lighter 
than air, 
Now, a fluid will be ſpecifically lighter than another, when, 
under a larger ſurface, it has an equal, or a leſs gravity : ac- 
cording to this proportion, the bulk of the fluid ought to be 
increaſed in Diſtillatiun; and how eaſily, by the help of fire, 
it may be increaſed, or, which is the ſame thing, rarefied, will 
appear from what we have ſaid under the articles RAREFAC- 
Tion, HEAT, &c. 
It is known by computation, that the proportion of the ſpe- 
Cific gravity of water to that of air, is ſomething more than 


eight hundred to one. Since, therefore, ſimilar ſpheres, or | 


ſolids, are as the cubes of their diameters, and the ſpecific gra- 
vity decreaſes reciprocally, in the very fame proportion, as the 


of water lighter than a particle of air, no more bs 
. . . . no mo 1 . 
than go rarefy it, till its diameter becomes ten Gs 
er, 


DIS 


which in this caſe is but a very ſmall des ; 

for the cube of the diameter = near. of rarefadtion ; 

thouſand, If the diameter be made eleven ti ch 1s one 

cube will be 1331; and "> rater the 
| 1331; and if twelve, I728, th 

when rarefied but twelve degrees, will be above d 5 Water, 

than air. And, if the rarefaction be carried on er 

may eaſily be collected from the increaſe of the 5 ing. it 

a particle of water may be render'd almoſt infinite e that 

than air, Now, the elevation of bodies e * 7) "ghter 

heavy, is always proportionable to their 3 = ls, and 
rarefied ; that is, they aſcend quicker, upon the 45 5 de to LE 
any force, the more ſuſceptible they are of Pas N gh 
in bodies, whoſe aptitude to rarefy is equa), the tj mains 

- to be determined by their ſpecific gravity. YT TR 

zut it is not only ſpecific gravity that ſerv 

in D:/tillation, AN Lee e bodies 

aſcent : the impulſe, we have here to do with beg _ 

the fire, whoſe particles, though extremely ſmall — irom 
yet may raiſe bodies much heavier than themſelves 5 lizht, 
upon them with a certain degree of force : For fince Argos 

ment of a body, or that force, by which it acts upon ang 
is in a compound ratio of the quantity of matter, r es 
rity ; the celerity may be fo increaſed, as to give 5 0 Cele 

force to the body, tho RO 7 

y, though the quantity of matter in 

ever ſo ſmall, Let ſome heavy body, therefore be ſi obo 

to deſcend, with no other moment than what it mod en 

its own gravity; in this caſe then, the air, which is => 

lighter, may be moved with ſuch celerity, as not on! wn c 

ſtain that body, but to mount it up higher; and the = 3 

pid the impetus of the air is, or the ſurface of the bod en 

diffuſed, the higher and ſwifter will the elevati og 
ation be. 

So fire, though it be a body of the minuteſt ſize, may be 

moved with that rapidity, as to acquire, and Ks 

what force can be deſired towards removing any obſt 1 4 
When, theref | e 
» therefore, the moment of fire is augmented in th 
manner explained, ſo as to exceed the force of the diſtill p 
body, it will remove it from its former ſituation : or what ; 
here the ſame thing, becauſe the direction of its motion wok 
upwards, will carry it up. And thus, particles ſpecifically 
heavier than the air contained in the retort, as thoſe of acid 
ſpirits are, aſcend by a more violent impulſe of the fire uſed 
in Diſtillation. See EvarorRATION, EXHALATI1ON, Ge 
Another thing to be noted, is, that the ſame quantity of 
matter is elevated ſo much the eaſier, in proportion, as the 
ſurface is enlarged ; for the more this is diffuſed, the more 
particles of fire it receives: having, therefore, this united force 
to drive it up, it more eaſily aſcends ; fo that, by the ſame de- 
gree of fire, bodies will not equally ariſe, though they are 
| —_— _— if there be that difference in their ſurfaces al- 
ready ſuppoſed. ] 
Ihe air alſo has no ſmall ſhare in the buſineſs of an impulſe; 
for being rarefied by the fire, it is not only impelled upwards 
it ſelf, but carries other particles up with it: and it may be 
learned by many very familiar experiments, what impetrs 
bodies ſo rarefied exert, Whoſoever, therefore, well conſi- 
ders theſe three things, viz. ſpecific levity; an impelling 
force; and the extent of ſurface ; and what may be effected 
by them, and how many ways, and in what proportions 
all of them may be changed, will very eaſily account for all 

the variety, which is found in the ſeveral proceſſes of Di- 
lation, | 

DASTIN CT Netion, or Idea, according to Mr. Leibnitz, , 

when we can enumerate marks and characters enough where- 
by to recollect a thing. 
Such, e. gr. is this, that a circle is a figure bounded with a 
curve line that returns into it ſelf; all the points whereof are 
equally diſtant from one middle part. See NoTI0N, an 
"DEA, 

DisTincT Baſe, in optics, is that diſtance from the pole of 
a convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, appear 
diſtinft, and well defined: fo that the diſtinct baſe coincides 
with what we otherwiſe call the focus. See Focus. 
The diftin baſe is Cauſed by the collection of the rays pro- 
ceeding from a ſingle point in the object, into 2 ſingle re 
in the repreſentation; and, therefore, concave glaſſes, whic 
do not unite, but ſcatter, and diſſipate the rays, can have o 
real diſtin? baſe. See CONCAVE. 3 

DISTINCTION, a diverſity in things, or conceptions: 
DIFFERENCE. more 
Logicians define Di/tindion, an aſſemblage of two, 07 ©, 
words, whereby diſparate things, or their conception, are 
noted. See Diy1s10N. 

There are three kinds of Diſtinctions ta 
different modes of exiſtence; the firſt real, the 
del, and the laſt rational. ; - exif 

Real DisTINCTI1ON, is that between things which we chat 
or be conceived to exiſt a-part from each other ; ſuc 1 
between two ſubſtances, or the modes of two ae 1 

Moria! DisTINCTION, is that between eee 


ken from the three 
ſecond - 


cubes of their diameters increaſe : In order to make a particle | 


whereof may exift without the other, but not v2 Fw 


518 


act of will; between wax, and its hardneſs ; water, and its 
ing, &c. e 
eee rationis, or rational DISTINCTION, is that „ 
ſeveral things, which are really one and the ſame, and whereo 
one cannot exiſt without the other, nor vice verſa the other 
without this: ſuch is that between a thing, and its eſſence; 
between the eſſence, and properties, O&c. . | 
Of this Di/linftion ſome authors admit two kinds; the one 
barbarouſly called rationis raticcinatæ, having ſome foundation 
in things; as when we diſtinguiſb the juſtice of God from his 
mercy : the other called rationis ratiocinantis, which has no 
foundation at all, and therefore is by many quite rejected. 
Though others contend, that there is no Diſtinctio rations, 
but is at the ſame time a real Diſtinction: thus, ſay they, 
God, and juſt God, are to each other as milk and white 
milk; and a juſt God, and merciful God, as white milk and 
ſweet milk. But when I ſay, milk is d;/tingui/hed from white 
milk, or white milk from ſweet milk, the Diſtinction falls be- 
| tween whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, which is a real Diſtinction. 
See ABSTRACTION, Fo 
Metaphyfical DisT1NCT1ON, called alſo by the ſchoolmen Alie- 
tas, Alteritas, and Diver/itas, is a non-agreement of being, 
whereby this entity is not that, or one is not another. 
DisTINCT1ON, or DisTINGUoO, in the ſchools, an expedient 
to evade an argument, or to clear up, and unfold an ambiguous 
propoſition, which may be true in one ſenſe, and falſe in another. 
The reſpondent was hard preſſed, but he diſengaged himſelf 
by a Diſtingus, Moliere makes I. D. ſay to his miſtreſs, 
who had told him, he muſt ſubmit to the will. of a perſon 
he loved: Diſtinguo, Madamoiſelle ; pour Pintere/t de ſon amour, 
Concedo : contra ja paſſion, Nego. 
DISTORTION, in medicine. DisTroRTio Oris, or Di- 
$TORTION of the mouth, is a contraction, or ſhortening of 
one fide of the mouth, occaſioned by a convulſion, or a pally 
of the muſcles of one ſide of the face. See Convu LSION. 
When the Di/tortion ariſes from a convulſion, it is on the 


being ſuperior to that of the ſound part: on the contrary, 
when it ariſes from a palſy, it is on the oppoſite fide, the pa- 
ralytic part being here ſurmounted by the ſound. See PALsy. 
In a Diftortion of the mouth the patient can only ſpit on 
one ſide; and if you make him laugh, or oblige him to 
pronounce the letter O, you will eafily perceive, that he 
only moves one fide of his mouth, | 
The Greeks call this diſorder 672905 xvvizes, See SPASMUS. 
DisroRTION of the eye, called allo ſquinting, or ſtrabiſmus. See 

STRABISMUS, 8 | 
DISTORTOR Oris, in anatomy, a muſcle of the mouth, 
called alſo Zygomaticus. See ZYGOMATICUS. | 
DISTRACTION, in medicine, ſometimes denotes the act 
of pulling a fibre, membrane, or the like, beyond its natural 
extent: and what is capable of this enlargement, is ſaid to be 
diſtrafiile, See FIBRE, 

DIS TRAIN, in law, — To DisTRAin is to attach, or ſeize 
on one's goods, for the ſatisfaction of a debt. See Dis TRE Ss. 
DISTRESS, in law, a compulſion had recourſe to in certain 
real actions, for bringing a man to appear in court, or to pay 

rent, or other duty denied. See NAAM. 

Diftref; is divided by Briton into real, and perſonal. 

Perſonal DisTREss is made by diſtraining a man's moveable 
goods, and ſeizing all the profits of his lands, and tenements, | 
from the teſte, or date of the writ, for the defendant's con- | 
tempt in not appearing to an action brought againſt him, 
when he was ſummoned, or attached: and the iſſues fo re- 
turned by the ſheriffs, are forfeited to the king, and eſtreated | 
Into the exchequer, 


_ 


an attachment in this, that it cannot be taken by any common 
perſon, without the compaſs of his own fee; except it be pre- 
ſently after the cattle, or other things, are driven, or bore off 
the ground, on purpoſe to avoid Diſireſs. See ATTACHMENT. 
Diftreſs is alſo divided into finite, and infinite. 
Finite DisTREss, is that limitted by law, how often it ſhall be 
made to bring the party to trial of the action: viz. once, 
twice, &c, | 
lfinite Dis RESs, is, without limitation, till the party come; 
as againſt a jury, which refuſes to appear upon certificate of 
— the proceſs is venire facias, habeas corpus, and Diftreſs 
infinite. | | 
Laftly, Diftreſs is again divided into grand Diſtreſs, by Fitz- 
herbert called magna Di/trifio; and ordinary Diſtreſs. 
Grand DIsTREss, is that made of all the goods and chattels the 
party hath within the county, See GRAN p Diſtreſs. 
The uſual effect of Di/treſs is to drive the party diſtrained to 
replevy the Difreſs, and fo take his action of treſpaſs againſt 
the Diſtrainer; or elſe to compound with him for the debt or 
duty, for which Di/reſs was made. ; 
There are ſeveral things not di/trainable: for a Diſtreſs muſt 


and, therefore, dogs, bucks, coneys, Ic. that are fere natu- 


other without that : ſuch is that between the mind, and an 


ſame ſide with the convulſion, the force of the convulſed part | 


be of a thing, whereof a valuable property is in ſome body ; | 


Again, although it be of a valuable property, as a horſe, (yet 
when a man, or woman is riding on him) or an ax (in 2 
man's hand cutting wood) and the like, are for that time pri- 
vileged, and cannot be d;ftrained. .., . , FE 7 
Again, valuable things ſhall not be di/rained for rent, which 
are for the benefit, and maintenance of trades, and * 7 e 
conſequence, are for the common- wealth, and are by autho- 
rity of the law there; as an horſe in a ſmith's ſhop ; materi- 
als in the weaver's ſhop for making cloth ; cloth, or garments 
in the taylor's ſhop ; ſacks of corn, or meal in a mill, or a 
market; nor any thing d;/trained for damage- feaſant; for it is 
in cuſtodia legis. 2 0 | 
Again, nothing ſhall be difrained for rent, which cannot 
be rendered again in as good a plight, as it was at the time of 
the Diftreſs taken; as ſheaves, or ſhocks of corn cannot be 
diſtrained for rent, but for ara ee they may. Again, 
beaſts belonging to the plough ſhall not be difrained, 
Laſtly, furnaces, cauldrons, or the like, fixed to the freeholds, 
or doors, or windows of an houſe; or the like, cannot be di- 
trained: when a Diſtreſs is taken that has life in it, it muſt 
be brought into the common pound, or kept in an open 
lace, where the owner may give it food. See PouND. 
DISTRIBUTION, the act of dividing a thing into ſeveral 
parts, in order to the diſpoſing each in its proper place. 
See DIVISIo“. 5 
A dramatic poet ſhould have d:/tributed his ſubject into acts 
and ſcenes, ere he proceed to the verſification, &c. See 
Acr, &c. Orators di/tribute their harangues into exordium, 
narration, confirmation, c. See ORATION. 
The Jewiſh nation was di/tributed into 12 tribes, See TRIBE, 
The digeſt is 4;/tributed into 50 books. See DIGEST. 
The Di/tribution of the food throughout all the parts of the 
body, is one of the greateſt wonders in nature. See DiGEs- 
TION, and NUTRITION. | 
Manual, and quotidian D1iSTRIBUTIONs, denote certain ſmall 
ſums of money, appointed by the donors, or founders thereof, to 
be diſtriluted to ſuch of the canons of a chapter as are actually 
preſent, and aſſiſtant at certain orbits, or offices. 
DisrRAIBZVU T ION, in rhetoric, is a kind of deſcription ; or a figure, 
whereby an orderly diviſion, and enumeration is made of the 
principal qualities of a ſubject. See DESCRIPTION. | 
For example, He has underſtanding to fee our faults, juſtice 
to reſtrain them, and authority to puniſh them. Their 
throat is an open ſepulchre, they flatter with their tongues ; 
the poiſon of aſps is under their lips; their mouth is full of 
curſing, and lyes; and their feet ſwift to ſned blood. 
DISTRIBUTION, in printing, the taking a form aſunder, ſepa- 
rating the letters, and diſpoſing them in the caſes again, each 
in its proper cell. See PRINTING. 
DISTRIBUTION, in architecture. DISTRIBUTION of the plan, 
denotes the dividing, and diſpenſing the ſeveral parts, and 
members, which compoſe the plan of a building. See Buir.vinG. 
DISTRIBUTION of ornaments, is an equal, orderly placing of 
the ornaments in any member, or compoſition of architecture. 
See ORNAMENT. | ; 
DISTRIBUTIVE, that Diftributes, from dis, afunder ; and 
tribuere, to give. | 
DisTRIBUTIVE Frffice, is that whereby we give every perſon 
what belongs to him. See JUSTICE. 
DisTRIBUTIVES, in gran1imar, See NUMERALS. 
DISTRICT), the territory, or extent of juriſdiction of a 
judge. See JURISDICTION. | 
A judge, or officer cannot act out of his own Diſtrict. See Ju p GE. 


Dis r RI, in law, properly denotes the place wherein a man 


has the power of diſtraining; or, the circuit, or territory, 
wherein one may be compelled to appear.— Where we ſay, 
hors de ſon fee ; others ſay, extra Diſtrictum ſuum. See FRE. 


Real DisTREss is made on immoveable goods. It differs from | DISTRIN GAS, a writ directed to the ſheriff, or other officer, 


commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the king ; or 
for his appearance at a certain day. See DisTREss. 
DISVELLOPED, in heraldry, is uſed much in the ſame 
ſenſe with diſplayed. —Thus colours, faid in an army to be 
flying, are in heraldry ſaid to be diſvellped, See DispLAYED. 
DITCH, in fortification, called alſo Foſs, and Moat, a trench 
dug round the rampart, or wall of a fortified place, between 
the ſcarp, and counterſcarp.— See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. 
h h h, &c. See alſo Moat. 

Some Ditches are dry; others full of water: each whereof 
have their advantages.—The earth dug out of the Ditch ſerves 
to form the rampart. See RAMPART. 

The Ditch ſhould be of ſuch breadth as that the talleſt-tree 
may not reach over it, i. e. from 15 to 20 fathoms ; though 
the rule others give for the dimenſions of the Ditch, is, that 
it afford earth enough to build the rampart of due magnitude. 
The ſpace between the rampart and Ditch, being about 6 
foot, is called the Berm, or Liſt. Sce BERM. 
DITHYRAMBIC, ſomething that relates to the, Dithyrambus, 
See DITHYRAMBUS. 

We ſay, a dithyrambic verſe, dithyrambic poet, dithyramtzc 
heat, &c,—A compound dittyrambic word, Mr. Dacier ob- 
ſerves, has ſometimes its beauty, and force, Some moderns 


e, cannot be diftrained, 


call compoſitions in the taſte ot the ode, only not diſtinguiſhed 
into 
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Lito ſtrophes, and conſiſting of all kinds of verſe indifferently, 
Ait. ambic odes. See ODE. 


Dithyrambic poetry owes its birth to Greece, and the tranſports | 


of wine, It ſavours ſtrongly of its original ; as admitting of 
no rules, but the allies of a fiery imagination. And yet 
art is not quite excluded; but delicately applied, to guide and 
reſtrain the Dithyrambic impetuoſity, and only indulge it in 
flights that are pleaſing. In effect, what our poets ſay of the 
ode, is more true of the Dithyrambic, than of the ode, that 
its diſorder is an effect of art. See PINDARIC. 

DITHYRAMBUS, AI®TPAMBOSE, in the ancient poetry, 
a hymn in honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport, and poetical 
rage. See Hymn, &c, 
The meaſure, which is what diſtinguiſhes this kind of poetry, 
is ſaid to have been invented by Dithyrambus, a Theban ; but 
Pindar attributes it to the Corinthians ; and the modern ety- 
mologiſts furniſh us with another origin of the word. 
In effect, the verſe might be called thus from the god it was con- 
ſecrated to, who himſelf was named Dithyrambus ; either on ac- 
count of his having been brought twice into the world, according 
to the fable of Semele and Jupiter, or by reaſon of his having 
triumphed twice: from is, twice; and Ig1 <5, triumph. 
Be this as it will, the ancients, we are told by Ariſtotle and 
Horace, gave the appellation Dithyrambus to thoſe verſes 
wherein none of the common rules, or meaſures were ob- 
ſerved; much like thoſe called by the French Vers Libres, by 
the Italians Jerſi Sciolti, and by the modern Greeks, Pol:tact, 
a name they give to proſe, which theſe verſes reſemble more 

than poetry, See PiNDARIC. 
We have now no remains of the Dithyrambi of the ancient 
poets, ſo that we cannot ſay preciſely what their meaſure was: 
all we know is, that it was very bold, and irregular. The 
poets not only took the liberty to forge new words for the 
purpoſe, but made double, and compound words, which con- 
tributed very much to the magnificence of the Dithyrambus. 
Horace has ſometimes imitated them. Dacier, Fa. Commire, 
and ſome other modern writers, have compoſed Latin pieces 
of all kinds of verſe indifferently, according as the ſubject, 
and words preſented themſelves, without any order, or diſtri- 
bution into ſtrophes, and call them Dithyrambi. 

DITONE ®, Ditronvum, in muſic, an interval comprehending 
two tones, a greater and a leſs. See INTERVAL, and TONE. 

The word is formed of Je, twice; and Toroc, tone. 


The ratio of the ſounds that form the Ditone is of 4 to 5; 


and that of the Semi-ditone, of 5 to 6. Fa. Parran makes 
the Ditone the fourth kind of ſimple concords : others make it 
the firſt diſcord, dividing the Dztone into 18 equal parts, or 
comma's, the nine on the acute {ide go to the greater tone, 
Salomon de Caux. 

DITRIGLYPH, in architecture, the ſpace between two 
trigly phs. See TRIGLYPH. 

DITTO *, in books of accounts, wrote contracted by D®. ſig- 
nifies the ſame, viz. as the preceding article. | 

The word is corrupted from the Italian detto, the ſaid : as in 
our law-phraſe the ſaid premiſes,” meaning the ſame as 
were aformentioned. | : 

DIVAL, in heraldry, the herb night-ſhade, uſed by ſuch as 
blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of colours and metals, 
for ſable, or black. See SABLE. 

DIVALIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the ancient 
Romans on the 21ſt of December, in honour of the goddeſs An- 
gerona; whence it is alſo called Angeronalia. See ANGERON ALIA. 

* This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a diſeaſe which de- 
ſtroyed man, and beaſt : that diſeaſe was a kind of ſquinancy, 
or inflammation and ſwelling of the throat, called in Latin 
Angina ; whence the appellation Angeronalia, as Macrobius 
relates Lib. I. Saturn. c. 12. 

On the day of this feaſt, the pontifices performed facrifice in 

the temple of Volupia, or the goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, 
who was the ſame with Angerona ; and ſuppoſed to drive 
away all the forrows and chagrins of life. 

DIVAN “, a council-chamber, or court wherein juſtice is admi- 
niſtred, in the eaſtern nations, particularly among the Turks. 

* Divan is an Arabic word, ſignifying the ſame with Sofa in the 
Turkiſh dialect. See Sora. 

The word is allo uſed for a hall, in the private houſes of the 
orientals.— The cuſtom of China does not allow the receiving 
of viſits in the inner parts of the houſe, but only at the entry, 
in a Divan contrived on purpoſe for ceremonies. Le Compte. 
Travellers relate wonders of the filence, and expedition of 
the Divans of the eaſt, We ſay, the Grand Vizir has held 
a Divan ; meaning, he has aſſembled the grandees of the port, 
to deliberate of the affairs of the empire. 

D1van-BEGH1, the appellation of one of the miniſters of ſtate 
in Perſia, 

The Divan-Beghi is the ſuperintendent of juſtice : his place is 
the laſt of the fix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are all 
under the athemadauler, or firſt miniſter, 


To the tribunal of the Divan-Beghi appeals lie from ſentences | 


paſſed by the governors. He has a fixed ſtipend, or appoint- 
ment of 50000 crowns, that he may render juſtice gratis. 


cauſes of the chams, governors, and other 
Perſia, when accuſed of any fault, and recei 


; great lords % 
the daruga. Ves appeals from 


There are Divan- Begh!'s not only at court, and in the capi 
but alſo in the provinces, and other cities of the emn; capital, 
This officer is not confined by any other law N | 
adminiſtration of juſtice, but the Alcoran ; w 3 the 
interprets at pleaſure. He takes no cognizance of evil en A 

DIVERGENT, or Divexcino Lines, in geo. om. 

| ſuch whoſe diſtance is continually increaſing. CET IR arg 
Lines which converge one way, diverge the 5 
See CONVERGING. e Way, 

DivERGENT, or DIVERGING, in optics, is particular! 
plied to rays, which iſſuing from a radiant point 2 : 
in their paſſage undergone a refraction, or reflection 2 OS 
tinually recede further from each other. See Ray N 
In which ſenſe the word is oppoſed to Convergent : 
implies the rays to approach each other; or to tend to ; beg 

where being arrived, they interſect, and if continued JR, 
become diverging. See CONVERGING. utter, 
Concave glaſſes render the rays diverging ; 
converging. See LENS. 

Concave mirrors make the rays converge; and convex on 
diverge. See MIRROR, and alſo Convexirty, Cy.» 
| » CONCAVI- 
TY, Ray, REFRACTION, and REFLExION. 
It is demonſtrated, in optics, that as the diameter of 2 pret 
large pupil does not exceed + of a digit; diverging rays, flow. 
ing from a radiant point, will enter the pupil, parale 
all intents and purpoſes, if the diſtance of the radiant fr a 
the eye be 40000 feet. See LIGHT, and Viston, 7 

DivERGING Hyperbola, is one whoſe legs turn their convexities 
towards one another, and run towards quite contrary way: 
See HYPERBOLA. FU 

DIVERSION, in war, the act of attacking an enemy iu one 
place, where he is weak, and unprovided, with del gn to 
make him call his forces from another place, where he was 
going to make an irruption. 

The Romans had no way to drive Hannibal out of Italy, but 
to make a Diverſion, by attacking Carthage. 

DiveRSION, in medicine, the turning of the courſe, or flux 
of humours from one part to another, by proper applications, 
See REVULSION, and DERIVATION. 

DIVERSITY differs from diſtinction in this, that the latter 

is the work of the mind; but the former is in things them- 
ſelves, antecedent to any operation of the mind, For things 
that are ſeveral, are different; even though I do not con- 
ceive them. See DISTINCTION, and DIFFERENCE, 
The Diverſity, or difference of things, therefore, ariſes from 
their eſſential attributes. 

DIVESTING, properly ſignifies undreſſing, or ſtripping off 
one's garments, in contra- diſtinction to mve/ting, Sce In- 
VESTITURE. 

In law, it is uſed for the act of ſurrendring, or relinquiſhing 
one's effects. By a contract of donation, or ſale, the donor, 
or ſeller are ſaid to be diſſeiſed, and drve/?ed of their property 
in ſuch a commodity, and the donee, or purchaſer becomes 
inveſted therewith. | 

A demiſe is a general Diveſtiture, which the fathers and me- 
thers make of all their effects, in favour of their childcen. 

DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the number given to be divided; 
or that whereof the Diviſion is made, See DIVISION. 

The Dividend muit always be greater than the diviſor, The 
quotient always contains as many unites, as the Dividend con- 
tains the diviſor times. See DIVISION. 

DIVINATION, the act, or art of ſoretelling future events, 

See PROPHECY, ENTHUSIASM, Oc. | 

Divination is divided by the ancients into artificial, and natural 

Artificial DiviNAT1ON, is that, which proceeds by reaſoning 

upon certain external ſigns, conſidered as indications of fu- 

turity. See SIGN, PROGNOSTIC. b 

Natural DIVIxAr 10x, is that, which preſages things from 2 

mere internal ſenſe, and perſuaſion of the mind, without 

any aſſiſtance of ſigns, | 

Natural Divination, again, is of two kinds; the one at, 

the other by influx. | 

The firſt is founded on this ſuppoſition, that the foul, cv 

lefted within it ſelf, and not diffuſed, or divided among the 

organs of the body, has, from its own nature and — 
ſome fore-knowledge of future things: witneſs what is el! 
dreams, extaſies, the confines of death, &. 

The ſecond is founded on this, that the ſoul receiv, Fo 

manner of a mirror, ſome ſecundary illumination from tes 

preſence of God, and other ſpirits. See SOUL. 2 

Artificial Divination is alſo of two kinds: the one * 

from natural cauſes : ſuch are the predictions of phyil x 

about the events of diſeaſes, from the pulſe, urine, 1. 5 

alſo are thoſe of the politician, Oh venalem urbem, 

erituram fi emptorem inveneris ! 3 

The De ecken from experiments, and obſervations ® 

bitrarily inſtituted ; and is moſtly ſuperſtitious. tus head: 

Infinite are the ſyſtems of Divination reducible to 


and conyex ones, 


aſter the 


All the ſerjeants, uſhers, &c. of the court, are in the ſervice 
of the Divan-Bagbi. He takes cognizance of the criminal 
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i at random, numbers, names, the motion of a 
N * fire, the ſortes præneſtinæ, Virgilianæ | and 
Homericz 3 with numerous others, the principal ſpecies where- 

ir names, are: : 

2 alen or Sciomancy, which conſiſts in calling up the 
fouls or ſhades of the deceaſed, to learn of them ſomething 
required. Dactyliomancy, performed by means of one, 75 
more rings. Hydromancy, performed with ſea-water. Pe- 
gomancy, with ſpring- water. Ornithomancy, which 8 
che buſineſs of the augurs. Clidomancy, performed wit 

keys. Coskinomancy, with 2 riddle, or ſieve. Cledoniſm, 
by words, or voice. Extiſpicina, by the entrails of victims, 
Alphitomancy, or Aleuromancy, by flower. Keraunoſcopia, 
by the conſideration of thunder - bolts. Capnomancy, by 
ſmoak. Alectryomancy, by cocks. Pyromancy, by fire. 
Lithomancy, by ſtones. Lychnomancy, by lamps. Necro- 
mancy, by the dead, or their bones, Sc. Oneirocritica, by 
dreams. Ooſcopy, by eggs. Lecanomancy, by a baſon of 
water. Gaſtromancy, by the belly, or by vials. Palpitation, 
Saliſſatio, IIa, by the pulſation, or motion of ſome 
member. Axinomancy, by a hatchet, or cleaver. Catop- 
tromancy, or Cryſtallomancy, by a mirror. Chiromancy, 
by the lines of the hand. Geomancy, by the earth, Cero- 


* mancy, by figures of wax. Arithmomancy, by numbers. Be- 


lomancy, by arrows. Sycomancy, &c. all deſcribed by Car- 
dan, in his IVth book, de Sapientia; and under their proper 
articles in this Dictionary. See PsYCHONOMANCY, DACTY- 
LIOMANCY, SORTES, O©c. 
All theſe kinds of Divination have been condemned by the fa- 
thers, and councils, as ſuppoſing ſome compact with the devil. 
Fludd has ſeveral treatiſes on the ſeveral ſpecies of Divination : 
Cicero has two books of the Divination of the ancients, 
wherein he refutes the whole ſyſtem. _ 
In Holy Scripture we find mention made of nine different 

| kinds of Divination: the firſt performed by the inſpection of 
planets, ſtars, and clouds: it is ſuppoſed to be the practiſers 
of this, whom Moſes calls q Meonen, of I anan, cloud, 
Deuter. c. XVIII. v. 10. 2. Thoſe, whom the prophet calls 
in the ſame place WMA Menacheſeh, which the vulgate, and 
generality of interpreters render Augur. 3. Thoſe, who in 
the ſame place are called WIA Mecaſcheph, which the ſep- 
tuagint, and vulgate tranilate, @ man given to ill practices. 

4. Such authors, whom Moſes in the ſame chapter, v. 11. 
calls Y Hhober. 5. Thoſe, who conſult the ſpirits called 
Python ; or, as Moſes expreſſes it in the ſame book, N NU, 
thoſe who ask queſtions of Python. 6, Witches, or magicians 
whom Moſes calls . Zudeoni, 7. Thoſe, who conſult 
the dead, Necromancers. 8. The prophet Hoſeah, c. IV. 12. 
mentions ſuch as conſult ftaves, 9 XU, which kind of 
Divination may be called Rhabdomancy. 2, The laſt kind of 
Divination mentioned in ſcripture, is Hepatoſcopy, or the con- 
ſideration of the liver. See RRABDOMAN CV. 

DIVINE, ſomething that comes from, or relates to, God. 
See Gov. 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively, for any thing that is ex- 


cellent, extraordinary, and that ſeems to go beyond the power 


of nature, and the capacity of mankind. | 
In which ſenſe, the compaſs, teleſcope, clocks, &c. are ſaid 
to be divine inventions: Plato is called the divine Author, the 
divine Plato; and the ſame appellation is given to Seneca: 
Hippocrates is called, the divine old man, divinus ſenex, c. 
The Arabs give the appellation, Divine, 398 Elabioun, 
to their ſecond ſect of philoſophers, “ conſiſting of ſuch as ad- 
mit a firſt mover of all things, a ſpiritual ſubſtance free 
trom all kind of matter, in a word, a God. By this name 
they diſtinguiſh them from their firſt ſet, whom they 
call Deherioun, or Thabaicun, i. e. worldlings, and natu- 
raliſts, as admitting of no principles beyond the material 
world, and nature. | 
* The word 1178 Elahioun, is derived from & N Ala, God: 

ſo that the Elabioun are the Divines, or theologues, as Caſtel- 

lus renders it ; or, ſuch as own a God. 

DIVING, the art, or act of deſcending under water to con- 
liderable depths, and abiding there a competent time. 
The uſes of Diving are very conſiderable, particularly in the 
hihing for pearls, corals, ſpunges, &c, See PEARL-Phing, 
SPUNGE, ©, | 

There have been diverſe methods propoſed, and engines con- 
tived, to render the buſineſs of Diving more ſafe and eaſy. 
he great point is to furniſh the Diver with freſh air, 
Without which, he muſt either make a ſhort ſtay, or periſh. 
Thoſe who dive for ſpunges in the Mediterranean, help them- 
elves by carrying down ſpunges dipt in oil in their mouths. 
But conſidering the ſmall quantity of air that can be contained 
in the pores of a ſpunge, and how much that little will be 
contracted by the preſſure of the incumbent air, ſuch a ſupply 
cannot long ſubſiſt the Diver. For it is found by experiment 
that a gallon of air included in a bladder, and by a pipe aaa 
procally inſpired and expired by the lungs, becomes unfit for 
immo in little more than one minute of time. For 
ough its elaſticity be but little altered in paſſing the lungs, 


Jet 5 os its vivitying ſpirit, and is rendered effeete. 
L 


| 


1 


In effect, a naked Diver, Dr. Halley aſſures us, without 2 
ſpunge, cannot remain above a couple of minutes encloſed in 
water; nor much longer with one, without ſuffocating ; nor, 
without long practice, near ſo long; ordinary perſons begin- 
ning to ſtifle in about half a minute. Beſides, that if the 
depth be conſiderable, the preſſure of the water in the veſſels 
makes the eyes blood-ſhotten, and frequently occaſions a ſpit- 
ting of blood. | 

Hence, where there has been occaſion to continue long at the 
bottom, ſome have contrived double flexible pipes, to circu- 
late air down into a cavity encloſing the Diver, as with ar- 
mour, both to furniſh air, and to bear off the preſſure of the 
water, and give leave to his breaſt to dilate upon inſpiration 
the freſh air being forced down one of the pipes with bellows, 
and returning by the other of them, not unlike to an artery, 
and vein. 

But this method is impracticable when the depth ſurpaſſes 
three fathoms; the water embracing the bare limbs fo 
cloſely as to obſtruct the circulation of the blood in them 


and withal preſſing ſo ſtrongly on all the junctures where 


the armour is made tight with leather; that if there be the 
leaſt defect in any of them, the water ruſhes in, and in- 
ſtantly fills the whole engine, to the great danger of the 
Divers life. | 


The DivinG-Bell, is a machine contrived to remedy all theſe 


inconveniencies. In this the Diver is ſaſely conveyed to any 
reaſonable depth, and may ſtay more or leſs time under 
water, as the bell is greater or leſs. ; 
It is moſt conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, 
the ſmaller baſe being cloſed, and the larger open. It is to be 
poiſed with lead, and fo ſuſpended, that the veſſel may fink 
full of air, with its open baſis downward, and as near as may 
be in a ſituation parallel to the horizon, ſo as to cloſe with 
the ſurface of the water all at once. 

Under this covercle the Diver ſitting, ſinks down with the 
included air to the depth defired: and if the cavity of the 
veſſel can contain a tun of water, a ſingle man may remain 
a full hour, without much inconvenience, at five or fix fa- 
thoms deep. 

But the lower you go, ſtill, the included air contracts it ſelf, 
according to the weight of the water that compreſſes it; ſo 
as at 33 foot deep, the bell becomes half full of water; the 
preſſure of the incumbent water being then equal to that of 
the atmoſphere : and at all other depths the ſpace occupied by 
the compreſſed air in the upper part of the bell will be to the 
under part of its capacity filled with water, as 33 feet to the 
depth of the ſurface of the water in the bell below the com- 
mon ſurface thereof. And this condenſed air being taken in 
with the breath ſoon inſinuates it ſelf into all the cavities of 
the body, and has no ill effect, provided the bell be permitted 
to deſcend fo ſlowly as to allow time for that purpoſe. X 
One inconvenience that attends it, is found in the ears, with- 
in which there are cavities which open only outwards, and 
that by pores ſo ſmall as not to give admiſſion even to the air 
it ſelf, unleſs they be dilated, and diſtended by a conſiderable 
force, Hence, on the firſt deſcent of the bell, a preſſure be- 
gins to be felt on each ear, which, by degrees, grows painful, 
till the force overcoming the obſtacle, what conftringes 
theſe pores, yields to the preſſure, and letting ſome condenſed 
air ſlip in, preſently eaſe enſues. The bell deſcending lower, 
the pain is renewed, and again eaſed in the ſame manner. 
But the greateſt inconvenience of this engine, is, that the 
water entring it, contracts the bulk of air into ſo ſmall a 
compaſs, that it ſoon heats and becomes unfit for reſpiration : 
ſo that there is a neceſſity for its being drawn up to recruit 
it; beſides the uncomfortable abiding of the Diver almoſt co- 
vered with water. 

To obviate the difficulties of the Diving-Bell, Dr. Halley, 
to whom we owe the preceding account, contrived ſome 
further apparatus, whereby not only to recruit and refreſh 
the air from time to time, but alſo to keep the water whol- 
ly out of it at any depth: which he effected after the fol- 
lowing manner : | 

His Diving - Bell was of wood about 6o cubic feet in its 
concavity, coated externally with lead fo heavy that it would 
fink empty; a particular weight being diſtributed about its 
bottom, to make it deſcend perpendicularly, and no other- 
wiſe, In the top was fixed a glaſs like a window, to let in 
light from above; with a cock, to let out the hot air: and, 
below, about a yard under the Bell, was a ſtage ſuſpended 
from it by three ropes, each charged with an hundred weight, 
to keep it ſteady. 

To ſupply air to this Bel! when under water, he had a couple 
of barrels, holding 36 gallons a-piece, caſed with lead, ſo as 
to ſink empty, each having a bung-hole at bottom to let in 
the water as they deſcended, and let it out again as they were 
drawn up again. In the top of the barrels was another hole, 


to which was fixed a leathern pipe, or hoſe, long enough to 


hang below the bung-hole ; being kept down by a weight 
appended. So that the air driven to the upper part of the bar- 
re] by the encroachment of the water, in the deſcent, could not 
eſcape up this pipe, unleſs the lower end were lifted up. 

38 Theſe 
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Theſe air-barrels were fitted with tackle, to make them riſe 
and fall alternately, like two buckets; being directed in their 
deſcent by lines faſten'd to the under edge of the Bell. ſo that 
they came readily to the hand of a man placed on the ſtage, 
to receive them; and who taking up the ends of the pipes, 
as ſoon as they came above the ſurface of the water in the 
barrels, all the air included in the upper part thereof was 
blown forcibly into the Bell; the water taking its place. 
One barrel thus received, and emptied ; upon a fignal given, 
it was drawn up, and at the ſame time the other let down : by 
which alternate ſucceſſion freſh air was furniſhed ſo plentifully, 
that the learned doctor himſelf was one of five, who were all 
together in 9 or Io fathoms deep of water for above an hour 
and a half, without the leaſt inconvenience ; the whole cavity 
of the Bell being perfectly dry. 
All the precaution he obſerved, was to be let down gradually 
about 12 foot at a time, and then to ſtop, . and drive out the 
water that had entered by taking in four or five barrels ot 
freſh air before he deſcended further. And being arrived at 
the depth intended, he let out as much of the hot air that had 
been breathed, as cach barrel would replace with cold, by 
means of the cock at the top of the bell ; through whoſe aper- 
ture, though very ſmall, the air would ruſh with ſo much 
violence, as to make the ſurface of the ſea boil. | 
Thus, he found, any thing could be done that was required 
to be done underneath, And by taking off the, ſtage, he 
could, for a ſpace as wide as the circuit of the bell, lay the 
bottom of the ſea fo far dry as not to be over ſhoes therein, 
Beſides, that by the glaſs window ſo much light was tranſ- 
mitted, that, when the ſea was clear, and eſpecially when the 
ſun ſhone, he could ſe2 perfecily well to write, or read, 
much more to faſten, or lay hold of any thing under him that 
was to be taken up. And by the return of the air barrels he 
often ſent up orders written with an iron pen on a plate of 
lead, directing how he would be moved from place to place. 
At other times, when the water was troubled, and thick, it 
would be as dark as night below; but in ſuch caſes he was 
able to keep a candle burning in the Bell. 
The ſame author intimates, that by an additional contrivance, 
he has found it practicable for a Diver to go out of the Bell 
to a good diſtance from it; the air being conveyed to him in 
a continued ftream by ſmall flexible pipes, which ſerve him 
as a clew to direct him back again to the Bell. So that there 
ſeems little further wanting to the perfection of Diving. 
Yet, the jamous Corn. Drebell, had an expedient in ſome re- 
ſpects ſuperior even to this; if what is related of it be true: 
He contrived not only a veſſel to be rowed under water, but 
alſo a liquor to be carried in the veſſel, which ſupplied the 
place of freſh air, 
The veſſel was made ſor king James I. carrying twelve 
rowers, beſide the paſſengers. It was tried in the river 
Thames, and one of the perſons in that ſubmarine naviga- 
tion, then living, told it one from whom Mr. Boyle had the 
relation. 
As to the liquor, Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he diſcovered by a 
phyſician, who married Drebell's daughter, that it was uſed 
from time to time, when the air in the fubmarine boat was 
clogged by the breath of the company, and unfitted for re- 
ſpiration : at which time, by unftopping the veſſel full of this 
liquor, he could ſpeedily reſtore to the troubled air ſuch a pro- 
portion of vital parts, as would make it ſerve again a good 
while. The ſecret of this liquor Drebell would never diſcloſe 
to above one perſon, who himſel? aſſured Mr. Boyle what it 
was. Boyl. Exp. Plyſ. Mech. of the ſpring of the ai. 
AL IHE the quality, nature, and eſſence of God. See 
OD, 
Divinity and humanity are joined together in Jeſus Chriſt. 
It is falſly, that the atheiſts hold the notion of a Divinity to 
be a political invention of the ancient legiſlators, to ſecure 
and enforce the obſervation of their laws: on the contrary, 
it is certain, the legiſlators made uſe of that opinion, which 
they found already impreſſed on the minds of the people. 
The heathen Divinities may be reduced to three claſſes: the 
firſt, theological, repreſenting the divine nature under diverſe 
attributes; thus Jupiter denotes the abſolute power of God, 
Juno his juſtice, Sc. | | 
The ſecond claſs of Divinities are phyſical : Thus Rolus is 
that power in nature, whereby vapours and exhalations are 
collected to form winds, &c. 
The laſt are moral Diviuties. Thus the furies are only the 
ſecret reproaches and ſtings of conſcience. 
DivixiTy is allo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with theology, See 
THEOLOGY. | 
DIVISIBILIT V, a paſſive power, or property in quantity, 
whereby it becomes ſeparable into parts; either actually, or 
at leaſt mentally, See QUANTITY, and VIATTER, 
The ſchool-men define Diviſibility, Capacitas coextenſionis cum 
Pluribus; a capacity of being coextended with ſeveral things: 
thus, a ſtaff 4 feet long is drvi/ible, becauſe it may be coex- 
tended with 4 feet, or 48 inches, c. 
This, the Paripatetics, and Carteſians, univerſally hold an 


affection, or property of all matter, or body: the Cartelians, 
| | 


| 


The Epicureans, again, hold Diviſubility t 


DIV. 


as holding the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in 

| t ; 
every part, or corpuſcle of the body being 2 * f 
without parts, and conſequently is divi/ib/e, 


for 
48 Parts 
See Ex ENSIOx 


; ; O agree to 
phyſical continuum, as, without parts adjacent to parts 5 
5 UiCcle 


can be no continuity ; and wherever there arc parts ſo 
there muſt be Divi/ibility. But they deny, that thi. 


ad Jacent, 


agrees to all bodies: for the primary corpuſcles affection 
hold perfectly inſecable, and indiniſible. See 3 they 


The principal argument they alledge, is, th. 
di ſibility of all body, and of = aenabl 33 Kg” * 
even after any repeated number of diviſions, it follow ody, 
the ſinalleſt corpuſcle is infinitely dio;feble, which 80 that 
is an abſurdity. For a body can only be divided in _ 
parts as it actually contains. But to ſuppoſe fait avg 
in the tmalleſt corpuſcle, ſay they, is to ſuppoſe it ink, parts 
extended : for infinite parts placed externally to each nos 
as the parts of bodics doubtleſs are, muſt make an | In 
extenſion. See IN FINITE. | "AS 
They add, that :!.cre is a world of differenc 
Drvifibility of phyſical, and mizthematica! pon ga 1 
every mathematical quantity, or dimenſion, they orant a 
; 3 0 s ma 
be increaſed and diminiſhed infinitely: but phylical quanti 
neither, the one nor the other. . 
An artiſt, dividing a continued body, arrives at certain mi 
nute parts, beyond which he cannot go; which we may cal 
minima artis, In like manner nature, which may fre 
where art ends, will find bounds; which we may call fy 
ma nature: And God, whole power is infinite, beginning 
where nature ends, may ſubdivide the mma natiræ, but be 
will at length come at certain parts, to which there being no 
other parts continuous, they cannot be taken away, Theſe 
minute parts are ATOMS, EO, 
All we can fay to the point, is, that on the one hand it i; 
certain, every extended corpuſcle muſt have two ſides, and 
conſequently is diviſiblè; for, it it had not two tides, it were 
not extended; and, if it had no extenſion, an allembiage of 
diverſe ſuch corpuſcles would not compoſe a body. And on 
the other hand, the infinite Divi/ibility ſuppoſes an infinity 
of parts in the minuteſt corpuſcle : whence it follows, that 
there is no body, how ſmall foever, but may furniſh as many 
ſurfaces, or parts, as the whole globe of the earth can; nay, 
and infinitly more; which, to ſay no worſe, is a violent 
paradox. See PARTICLE, c. 
The infinite Diviſibility of mathematical quantity is thus 
proved, and illuſtrated by the mathematicians : ſuppoſe a line 
AD (Tab. Geometry, fig. 35.) perpendicular to BF; ano- 
ther, as GH, at a ſmail diſtance from A, alſo perpendicular 
to the ſame line; with the centres C, C, C, Sc. and diſtances 
CA, CA, Sc. deſcribe circles cutting the line G H in the 
points e, e, &c. Now, the greater the radius A C is, the leſs 
is the part e G: but the radius may be augmented in infinitum, 
and therefore the part e G may be diminiſhed in the ſame 
manner; and yet it can never be reduced to nothing; becauſe 
the circle can never coincide with the right line B F. Conſe- 
quently, the parts of any magnitude may be diminiſhed in 
zi nttim. 
The chief objections againſt the doctrine, are: That an infi- 
nite cannot be contained by a finite; and that it follows from 
a Diviſibility in infinitum, either that all bodies are equal, or, 
that one infinite is greater than another: To which it is an- 
ſwered, that to an infinite may be attributed the properties of 
a finite, and determined quantity : And who has ever proved, 
that there could not be an infinite number of parts infinitely 
ſmall in a finite quantity; or that all infinites are equal? the 
contrary. is demonſtrated by mathematicians in innumerable 
inſtances. We are not here contending for the poſſibility of 
an actual diviſion in infnitum, we only aſſert, that however 
ſmall a body is, it may be ſtill farther divided ; which we 
imagine may be called a diviſion in infinitum, becauſe what 
has no limits, is called infinite. See INFINITE. 
True, there are no ſuch things as parts infinitely ſmall ; yet 
the ſubtilty of the particles of ſeveral bodies 1s ſuch, that they 
very much ſurpaſs our conception; and there are innume- 
rable inſtances in nature of ſuch parts actually ſepararated from 
one another, 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral inſtances, He ſpeaks of A on 
thread 300 yards long, that weigh'd but two grains at 5 
half. He meaſured leaf-gold, and found by weighing it, N 5 
50 ſquare inches weighed but one grain: if the 2 3 
inch be divided into 200 parts, the eye may diſtinguil ˖ = 
all; therefore there are in one ſquare inch 40000 vilible ee 
and in one grain of gold there are 2000000 of ſuch 12 ; 
which viſible parts no one will deny to be farther divi TER 
Again, a whole ounce of filver may be gilt with eight ou 
of gold, which is afterwards drawn into a wire thirteen 
ſand foot long. See GoLD, and DUCTILITY. a 
In odoriferous bodies we can till perceive a greater d . 
parts, and even ſuch as are actually ſeparated from one wt 4 
ſeveral bodies ſcarce loſe any ſenſible part of their Wet : a 
long time, and yet continually fill a very large ſpace wi 


riferous particles. See EFF LUVIA. By 


DIV 


Ey f microſcopes, ſuch objects as would otherwiſe eſcape 
40 hep appear en large: There ate ſome ſmall animals 
ſcarce vilible with the beſt microſcopes; and yet theſe have 
all the parts neceſlary for life, as blood, and other liquors: 
how wonderful muſt the ſubtility of the parts be which make 


up ſuch fluids | whence is deducible the following theorem : 


Any particle of matter, how ſmall ſoever, and any finite 
ſpace, how large lcever, being given; it is poſſible for that 


ſmall ſand, or particle of matter, to be diffuſed through all 
that great ſpace, and fill it in ſuch manner, as that there ſhall 
be no pore in it, whoſe diameter ſhall exceed any given line ; 


as is demonſtrated by Dr. Keil. Introduct. ad Ver. Phyſ. 


DIVISION, the at of ſeparating a whole into the parts it 
contains. See the article PART. : 
If the whole be compoſed of parts really diſtinct, called inte- 
gral parts, the Diviſion made thereof is properly called Parti- 
tion as when a houſe is divided into its apartments. See 
PARTITION. 
It the whole be compoſed of parts, called ſubiective; that is, 
if the whole be only one common term, the ſubjects com- 
pr zed in the extent whereof are the parts, the Diviſion there- 
of is what we properly call Diviſan: ſuch is the Diviſſam of a 
genus into its ſpecies, Oc. | 1 : 
Divislox, in phyſics, or Divi*io Continui, is the ſeparation 
of the parts of a quantity; whereby, what before was one, 
js now reduced into ſeveral. See CONTINUITY. 
This Diviſion is effected by means of motion, without which 
there can be no ſeparation of any continuum, or even con- 
tiguum. | 
This motion is performed diverſe ways, by fraction, ſciſſion, 
ſection, fiſſion, reſolution, dilution, maceration, diſperſion, 
effuſion, diſtraction, Sc. See DiIvISIBILIIT v. 
Divisiox, in logic, is the ſeparating any thing into diverſe parts, 
or ideas. See DISTRIBUTION. 
The ſchool- men define it a diſcourſe, explaining a thing by 
its parts: in which it approaches near to the nature of a de- 
finition, whoſe character is to define a thing by its parts. See 
DEFINITION, PART, c. 
Diviſion, we have ſaid, is a diſtribution of a whole, Sc. But 
there are two forts of wholes, as above expreſſed, 
The firſt is what conſiſts of integral parts; as the human 
body, which contains diverſe members. 8 
The ſecond is properly no other than an abſtract idea common 
to more things than one, as the univerſals: or a compound 
idea comprehending the ſubſtance, and its accidents, or at 
leaſt moſt of its accidents. | 
This whole admits of a triple Diviſian. 19. When the genus, 
or kind, is divided by its ſpecies, or differences; as when ſub- 
ſtance is divided into body and ſpirit; or into extended, and 
thinking. | 
29, When any thing is divided into ſeveral claſſes, by oppoſite 
accidents; as when the ſtars are divided into thoſe which ſhine 
by their own light, and thoſe that only reflect a borrowed 
light. | 
3*. When the accidents themſelves are divided according to 
the ſubjects in which they inhere ; as when goods are divided 
into thoſe of the body, the mind, and fortune. 
The laws of Diviſion are, 1. That it be full, and adequate, 
that is, that the members of the Diviſion entirely exhauſt the 
whole thing divided: as when all numbers are divided into 
equal, and unequal. 
2. That the members of the Divuiſian be oppoſite ; as equal, 
and unequal; corporcal, and not corporeal; extended, and 
thinking, | 
3. That one member of the Diviſon be not contained in 
another, ſo as the other may be affirmed of it. Though, in 
other reſpects, it might be included without any fault in the 
Diviſn: thus extenſion, geometrically conſidered, may be 
divided into a line, ſurface, and ſolid; though the line be in- 
cluded in the ſurface, and the ſurface in the ſolid. 
4. The Diviſim not to be made into too many, or too gene- 
ral parts. Laſtly, the members, unleſs the ſubject require it, 
not to be too unequal ; as if the univerſe were divided into 
heaven, and earth, | 
Divis1ow of a word, is a diſcourſe explaining the latitude, or 
comprehenſion of a word : the latitude, when the word is 
univerſal; as when the genus is divided into ſpecies, and diffe- 
rences : the comprehenſion, when the word is ambiguous, as 
taurus, bull ; which ſometimes denotes a conſtellation, ſome- 
times a beaſt, and ſometimes a mountain. See ORD. 
IVISION of @ mode, divides a quality into its degrees. Philo- 
ſophers, after the phyſicians, ſuppoſe eight degrees of every 
quality: hence when a quality is ſaid to be in the 8th degree, 
It marks, that it can be no further intended, or heighten'd. 
dee DEGREE, and QUALITY, 
eden, in arithmetic, is the laſt of the four great rules, be- 
ng that whereby we find how often a leſs quantity is contain- 
ed in a greater; and the overplus. See ARITHMETIC. 
a lee NN is 2 compendious method of ſubſtra- 
ar e ing to take a leſs number from another grea- 
ter, as often as poſſible; that is, as oſt as it is contained there- 


DIVISION 3 in Fulgar Fractions, 


DIV 


vin: 1. That given to be divided, called the Dividend: 
2. That whereby the dividend is to be divided, called the Di- 


viſor. 3. That which expreſſes how often the diviſor is con- 
tained in the dividend ; or the number reſulting from the Di- 
viſien of the dividend by the diviſor, called the Quotient, See 
QuoTIENT, Cc. 

There are diverſe ways of performing Diviſen, one called the 
Engliſb, another the Flemiſh, another the Italiun, ànother the 
Spaniſh, another the German, and another the Indian way, all 
equally juſt, as finding the quotient with the ſame certainty, 
and only differing in the manner of arranging, and diſpoſing 
the numbers. 

We have likewiſe Diviſſon in integers; Diviſan in fractions; 
and Diviſion in ſpecies, or algebra. 

Diviſion is performed by ſeeking how often the diviſor is con- 


tained in the dividend ; and when the latter conſiſts of a grea- 


ter number of figures than the former, the dividend muſt be 
taken into parts, beginning from the- 4eft, and proceeding to 
the right, and ſeeking how often the diviſor is found in each 
of thoſe paris. 

For example, it is required to divide 6759 by 3: I firſt ſeek 
how oft 3 is contained in 6, viz. twice; then, how oft in 7, 
which is likewiſe twice, with one remaining. This 1, there- 
fore, is joined to the next figure 5, which makes 15, and I 
ſeek how oft 3 in 15; and laſtly, how oft 3 in 9. All the 
numbers expreſſing how oft 3 is contained in each of thoſe 
parts, I write down according to the order of the parts of the 
dividend, that is, from left to right, and ſeparate them from 
the dividend it ſclf, by a line, thus. 

Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 
; HRS ek, EE 

It appears, therefore, that 3 is contained 2253 times in 6759 ; 
or that 6759 being divided into 3, cach part will be 2253, II 
there be any remainder, that is, if the diviſor repeated a cer- 
tain number of times is not equal to the dividend, what re- 


mains is wrote over the diviſor fraction-wiſe. Thus, if in- 


ſtead of 6759 the dividend were only 6758, the quotient will 
be the ſame as in the former caſe, except for the laſt figure 8; 
for 3 being only contained twice in 8, the laſt number in the 
quotient will be 2; and as twice three is only 6, there remains 
2 of the dividend; which I write after the quotient, with 


the diviſor underneath it, and a line to ſeparate the two; 


3) 6758 (2252 7 


5 Proof of Divrs ION. . 
Diviſion is proved by multiplying the quotient by the diviſor, 
or the diviſor by the quotient ; and 2dding what remains of the 


Diviſion, if there be any thing. If the ſum be found equal 


to the dividend, the operation is juſt, otherwiſe there is a 
miſtake, 


FRACTION. 


in Decmal Hractious, De ciMAL. 
8 See 
PROPORTION. 


of Proportion, 


Div1sIon, in ſpecies, or algebra, is performed by reducing the 


dividend and diviſor into the form of a fraction : This fraction 
being the quotient, 


Thus, if ab were to be divided by cd, it muſt be placed 
ab | 
thus, * and that fraction is the quotient: though others 


chuſe to write it thus, cd) ab, or cd: ab, or ab — cd, 
which laſt mark — is the moſt common character for Divi- 


ſion, See CHARACTER, 

To perform the work of Diviſſan algebraically, theſe rules are 
to be obſerved: 1, When the dividend is equal to the diviſor, 
the quotient is unity, and muſt be placed in the quotient, be- 
cauſe every thing contains it ſelf once. 

2. When the quotient is expreſſed fraction- wiſe (as in ſimple 
Diviſion) if the ſame letters are found equally repeated in each 
member of the numerator, and denominator ; caſt away 


thoſe letters, and the remainder is the quotient : thus, 
ab abc 
5 (a, and > (e, &c 


3. When there are any coefficients, divide them as in com- 
mon arithmetic, and to the quotients annex the quantities ex- 


preſſed by letters: thus, 300 4 b. 


24 b — T5 4, 


4. The general way of Diviſion of compound quantities, is 
like the ordinary way in common arithmetic, reſpect being 
had to the rules of aJgebraic addition, ſubſtraction, and mul- 
tiplication ; as alſo that like ſigns give +, and unlike — 
in the quotient: taking care to divide every part of the 
dividend by its correſponding diviſor, (that is, that whoſe 
letters ſhew it of the ſame kind with, the other) to pre- 


vent a fraction, which would otherwiſe ariſe: thus, 
ab) aa+ab-—ca—cb (a=: | 


1 
n. There are, therefore, three numbers concerned in Di- 


4a 4 4 
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hat the ſame reaſon for like ſigns giving a poſitive, and un- 
like as negative quotient, does hold in Diviſion, as in 
multiplication, is clear from conſidering the nature of Di- 
ven; (which is only reſolving the thing into its parts) conſe- 
quentiy, ſince. every dividend is nothing elſe but the product 
of the diviſor, and quotient multiplied by each other, the 
quotient muſt conſiſt of ſuch ſigns, which could produce 
the dividend ; therefore, if the dividend be divided by a4 
quantity, that has a ſimilar ſign with it, the quotient muſt 
be poſitive; if by a quantity having a diſſimilar ſign, the 
quotient muſt be negative, —It may be a genera] rule in 
compound Diviſion in algebra, always to place ſuch a let- 
ter in the quotient, as will, when multiplied into the divi- 
ſor, produce the dividend ; for that is always a rectangle 
under the diviſor, and the quotient: as for example, 
Z2=—16) z*—82*—124 2z— 64 (2* +8zz +4. 

| 25 — 1624 | 

$24 ww 2422 

£224 — 12822 

4 — 04. 
— 
0 


| Nepairs Bones, 7 NEePaiRs Bones. 
Div1s10N by 2 Logarithms. See 3 LoGARTHIM. 


Divis fox, in lines, or Geometrical D1v1s10N, is alſo called Ap- 
plication ; the deſign of which, when it is employed about the 
conſtruction of plain problems, is this, viz. a rectangle being 
given, as alſo a right line; to find another right line, the 
rectangle contained under which with the right line given, 
ſhall be equal to the rectangle firſt given: Such effection, or 
conſtruction, is called the Application of a given rectangle to a 
right line given; and the right line ariſing by ſuch applica- 
tion, is called the Geometrical Quotient. See APPLY. . 
This is found by the rule of three, by ſaying, as the line given 

is to one ſide of the rectangle, ſo is the other ſide, to the line 
ſought. 
Not unlike to which is Des Cartes's way of working Diviſion 
in lines, by ſcale, and compaſs : thus, ſuppoſe a c (=6) were 
to be divided by ad (= 3) Tab. Geometry, fig. 17. make any 
angle at pleaſure, and therein ſet off firſt ad (= 3) the divi- 
| ſer, and then on the fame leg, au=to unity: then on the 
other leg of the angle ſet ac () the dividend, and joyn 
dc, and to it, through z, draw u b parallel to d c, which ſhall 
cut off @ h the quotient ſought; for as ad: au::ac:ab; 
that is, as the diviſor : is to unity : : ſo is the dividend : to the 
quotient; on which proportion depends all D:vi/zon, 

D1v1s1on, in muſic, imports the dividing the interval of an 
octave into a number of leſſer intervals. See OcTAve, and 
INTERVAL. 
The 4th, and 5th, each of them, divide, or meaſure the oc- 
tave perfectly, though differently. When the 5th is below, 
and ſerves as a baſs to the 4th, the Diviſion is called Harmo- 
nical ; when the 4th is below, the Diviſion is called Authentic. 
See SCALE, See alſo CONCINNOUS. | 

DirvisIoNns of an Army, the ſeveral brigades into which it is 


DIU 


and baniſhment, were the ordinary cauſes of Y: 

vilius, 500, or 600 years after the building of 1 Car. 
firſt who put away his wife becauſe ſhe was barren as the 
Juſtinian afterwards added impotence, a vow of chaſtit 

the profeſſion of a monaſtic life, as valid reaſons of Dis? co 
Among the Jews, uglineſs, old age, or ill humour in whe 
were ſufficient reaſons for giving her a bill of Divorce 3 
the man's own pleaſure, or his repenting of his match ia 
admitted as 12 R TY T8 
It is generally held, that Jeſus Chriſt allowed of Y); ; 
the — of adultery. Some take this for a 1 n 
maintain, that Divorce is no where permitted in wn. 
Teſtament for adultery ; but only a ſeparation. See M 1 
XIX. 9. Mark X. 11. Paul 1 Cor. VII. 27. See zo the 
council of Florence; at the end, after the queſtions pro * 
to the Greeks. Tertull. de Mongam. c. 9. and 10. 4, on ed 
de Bono Conjugio, & de Adult, Conjug, See alſo what Rk E. 
delivered under the article Apu LT ERV. 855 
Pope Innocent I. in his decretal to Exuperius, de 

contract a new marriage after Divorce, 9 2 8 
the perſons they marry withal. The occaſion of this ow 
was, that ſuch marriages were then allowed of by the Rom : 
laws. There is an exception, however, in the caſe of matriags 
between two heathens, which the decrees allow to be diſolyg1 
after the converſion of one of the parties. And St. Pau] — 
the ſame, 1 Cor. VII. 15. Vet even in this caſe, 1 Ti. 
marriage is not immediately diſſolved by the converſion of as 
of the parties, but they may ſtill live together, and even on 
ſome occaſions ought to do ſo, Nor is it even diſſolved by the 
ſeparation of the infidel party; for if ſhe be afterwards con- 
verted, he is obliged to take back his wife: as Innocent him- 
ſelf decides it, L. IV. Decret. de Divort. C. Gaudemus, But 
the marriage is diſſolved by a ſecond marriage of the converted 
party with another perſon. 

2. Though the party converted to the faith, may, the mi- 
nute of his converſion, legally ſeparate himſelf, and contract 
with another; a liberty the chriſtian law allows him ; as in 
juſtice he is not deemed to owe any thing to an infidel; yet 
charity frequently forbids ſuch Divorce and ſeparation : 28, 
e. gr. if the infidel conſent to live with him, and not moleſt 
him in his religion; if his faith be not at all in danger; 
if there be any hopes of converting her; or of gaining the 
children; if the ſeparation would prove à ſcandal to the 
heathens, and render chriſtianity odious, &c. See St. Paul 
1 Cor. VII. 13, 14. St. Auguſtin' L. I. de adult, Conjug, ad 
Pollent. 5 | 

The 4th council of Toledo decrees, that in a country where 
chriſtianity is the prevailing religion, the infidel party muſt be 
advertized to become chriſtian z which if ſhe refuſe, the mar- 
riage to be diſſolved, 

The council of Trent prohibits Divorce on any occaſion what- 
ever. The papal diſpenſations, however, are a falvo for this 
plece of rigor, 

In England Divorces can only be had by conſent of parlia- 
ment. Milton has an expreſs treatiſe of the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline of Divorce, where he maintains, that Divorce ought 
to be permitted for a mere incompatibility of humors. 


toned. : : ich i 
cantoned. See BRIGADE DIURESIS *, AIOTPHEIE, that ſeparation which is made of 


DivisIoNs of 4 Battalion, the ſeveral parcels into which it is di- 
vided in marching: conſiſting generally of about 6 files each: 
lead by the lieutenants and enſigns. See BATTALION, 

Div1810N, in the ſea-language, the third part of a naval army, 

or fleet; or of one of the ſquadrons thereof, under the com- 
mand of ſome flag officer. See SQUADRON. 
Naval battels are uſually ranged in three lines, according to 
their three Divifjons, See LINE. 

DIVISOR, the dividing number ; or that which ſhews how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided into. See Divi- 
DEND, &c, hs | 

DIVORCE, a breach, or diſſolution of the bond of marriage. 
See MARRIAGE. 
In our law Divorce is of two kinds: the one, à vinculo matr:- 
monii; which alone is properly Divorce: the other, a menſa 
& thoro ; a ſeparation from bed and board, 
The woman divorced à vinculo matrimonii, receives all again 
that ſhe brought with her: the other has a ſuitable ſeparate 
maintenance allowed her out of her husband's effects. 
The firſt only happens through ſome eſſential impediment, as 
conſanguinity or affinity within the degrees forbidden, pre- 
contract, impotency, adultery, &c, of which impediments 
the canon law allows fourteen, comprehended in theſe verſes : 

Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 

Cultus, diſparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honeſtas, 

Si ſis affinis, fi forte coire nequibis, 

Si parochi & duplicts deſit præſentia teſtis, 

Raptave fit mulier, nec parti reddita tute. 
Divorce is a ſpiritual judgment, and, therefore, is paſſed in 
the ſpiritual court. Under the old law, the woman divorced 
was to have of her husband a writing, as St. Jerom and Joſe- 
phus teſtify, to this effect: I promiſe, that hereafter 1 will lay 
no claim to thee ; which was called a Bill Divorce. 
Divorce was allowed of in great latitude both among the Pa- 


the urine by the kidneys. See DIURETICS, | 
The word is formed from d, through; and see, 1 make 
Waker. | 
DIURETICS, in medicine, are ſuch remedies as provoke, 
or promote the diſcharge of urine. See URINE. 
Such is water drank plentifully, white wine drank in a morn- 
ing; alcali ſalts of all kinds; ſea-falt, ſal gemmæ, nitre, 
rax, alum, tartar, ammoniac, whey, four milk, lemon 
Juice, &c. | 3 53 
Aqueous liquors are generally diuretic, eſpecially if mixed wit 
ſalt, and drank cold. Fermented liquors are the leaſt diuretic 
of all; and the leſs as they are the fatter. Sharp thin b 
wines, rheniſh, c. as alſo acid ſpirits of vinegar, u 
phur, alum, vitriol, &c. aſparagus, bitter almonds, ſmallage, 
eryngium, eupatorium, ſaſſafras, Ic. are diuretics. Fo 
DIURNAL, in aftronomy, ſomething relating to the day: 
in oppoſition to nocturnal, which regards the night. 


Day, and NIGHT. 
DivRnAL Arch, is the arch, or number of RE 175 


ſun, moon, or ſtars deſcribe between their . 3 * 
DIURNAL Circle, is an immoveable circle, in whic ny 5 
or point in the 8 2 the mundane ſphere, moves b) 
diurnal motion. See CIRCLE. ; N 
Thus, if a right line be conceived to be n 
the centre of a ſtar, perpendicular to the axis of the ane 
as far as the ſurface of the ſphere of the a a - 
deſcribe a dinrnal circle thereon, in making one revo uti 


bout its axis. 

DivuRNAL Motion of a plan 
Sc. as any planet moves in 24 hours. 
The Diux NAL Motion of the earth is its 
the ſpace whereof conſtitutes the natural day. 


The reality of the diurnal rotation of the earth is 


et is ſo many degrees and minutes, 
See MoTION. _ 
rotation round its 2X'*, 
Gee DAY: 

now pat 


gans and Jews. At Rome, barrenneſs, age, diſeaſe, madneſs, 


all diſpute. See EARTH. Di. 


-. alſo uſed in ſpeaking of what belongs to the nyct- 
23 natural Gayof 24 1 which ſenſe it ſtands 
nnual, menſtrual, Oc. | 5 
The gy ane phenomena of the heavenly bodies are ſolved 
from the diurnal revolution of the earth ; that is, from the 
revolution of the earth round its own axis in 24 hours.— To 
illuſtrate this: ſuppoſe the circle PRT H, ( Tab Aftronomy fg. 
2.) to denote the earth; C the centre of the earth, through 
which its axis is conceived to paſs, around which its diurnal 
revolution is performed : P denotes any place on the earth ; 
the line EW the viſible horizon of the place; E the eaſt point 
of the ſaid horizon, W the weſt: the circle abcdet the 
circumference of the heavens; the circle S the ſun in the 
heavens, the ſemi-circle PRT, the enlighten'd hemiſphere of 
the earth, or that half of it oppoſite to the ſun; and laſtly, 
the ſemi-circle PHT the darkened hemiſphere of the earth. 
Now, the earth ſuppoſed in this ſituation, and moving round 
its axis towards the ſun; it is evident, the place P of the 
earth, will then juſt begin to be enlightened by the fun, 
and ſo the ſun will appear there to be juſt riſing. or aſcending 
the horizon at E the eaſt point of it. The earth being moved 
round its own axis, ſo as the place P of the earth, which afore 
was under the point a in the heavens, is now under the point 
b; it is evident, the horizon of the ſaid place P, will be 


now ſo ſituated, as that the ſun will appear to a ſpectator at | 


P, as aſcended conſiderably above E the eaſt end of the 
horizon. And while by the revolution of the earth round its 
axis, the place P paſſes from the under point b in the heavens, 
to the point c, the horizon of the place P will continually 
ſink lower and lower in reſpect of the ſun, and fo the fun will 
appear to aſcend higher and higher, till P is come under c, 
where the ſun will appear in its greateſt height above the 
horizon for that day; and ſo it will be noon, or mid-day, at 
the place P. The earth moving on, as the place P paſſes 
from under c to d, the weft point of its horizon will aſcend 
higher and higher, and fo the ſun will appear more and more 
to deſcend, as is repreſented by the horizon at the point of the 
earth under d. The place P being carried by the diurnal 
revolution of the earth from under d to under e, the fun will 
then appear juſt in W, the weſt point of the horizon, and fo 
will appear to be juſt ſetting. The place P being come under 
f, it will be then mid-night there. Laſtly, the place P being 
come round again under a, it will be there ſun-riſing again. 
The ſame holds good as to any other of the celeſtial lights, 
and the earth; as is obvious from the figure: the circle repre- 


ſenting the ſun being taken to denote any other ſtar, planet, &c. | 
It remains to obſerve, that whereas by the diurnal revolution | 


of the earth, all the ſeveral celeſtial lights ſeem to move in the 
heavens from eaſt to weſt, hence this ſeeming diurnal motion 
of the celeſtial lights is called their common motion, as being 
common to all of them. Beſides which, all the celeſtial lights 
but the ſun, have a proper motion; from which ariſe their 
proper phænomena: as for the proper phænomena of the ſun, 
they likewiſe ſeem to ariſe from the proper motion of the ſun : 
but are really produced by another motion, which the earth 
has, and whereby it moves round the ſun once every year, 
whence it is called the annual motion of the earth. See SUN. 

DIURNARY, DivuRNaARivs, an officer in the Greek empire, 
who wrote down in a book for that purpoſe, whatever the 
prince did, ordered, regulated, &c, every day. See the 8th 
law of the Theodoſian Code, de Cohort. 

DIVUS, Diva, in antiquity, appellations given to men and 

women who had been deified, or placed in the number of the 

gods. See Gor, DEIFICATION, c. 

Hence it is, that on medals ſtruck for the conſecration of an 
Emperor, or empreſs, they give them the title of Divus, or 
Diva for example, DIVUS JULIUS. DIVO ANTO- 
NINO PIO. DIVO PIO. DIVO CLAUDIO. DIVA 
FAUSTINA AUG. Sc. | 

DIZZINESS. See the article VERTIGO. 

DOCK, Dockixc, in law, a means, or expedient for cutting 
off an eſtate tail in lands, or tenements; that the owner may 
be enabled to ſell, give, or bequeath the ſame. See T air. 
To effect this a feigned writ of entry ſur diſſeiſin in le poſt is 
brought of the lands whereof the party intends to dock the en- 
tail; and in a feigned declaration made thereon, it is pre- 
tended he was diſſeiſed by a perſon, who by a feigned fine, or 
ded of bargain tnd fale, is named, and ſuppoſed to be tenant 
of the lands. | 
The feigned tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is made to ap- 
pear, and vouch the baz-bearer of writs to the cuſtos brevium 
in the court of common pleas ; who making default, a judg- 
ment is by ſuch fiction of law entered, that the demandant 

all recover, and have a writ of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of 
the lands demanded ; and that the tenant ſhall recover the va- 
lue of the lands, againſt the lands of the vouchee bag-bearer 
L — 3 perſon; which is feigned to "a 
istaction to the heir in law; though he 

dan 33 though he never be to expect 
bane, in the ſea- language, a pit, pond, or creek by the ſide of 

n arbour, made convenient to work in, in order to build 
of won 2 See SHIP. . 
OL. LI. 


— 


This is of two forts: a dry Dock, where the water is kept 
out by great flood-gates, till the ſhip is built, or repaired, 
but afterwards can be eaſily let into it again to float, and 
launch her. 55 nA : 
A wet Deck, is any place in the ouze, out of the tide's way, 
where a ſhip may be haled in, and ſo dick her ſelf, or ſink 
her ſelf a place to lie in. | 


DOCKET, ſometimes denotes a little hill tied to wares, or 


goods, and directed to the perſon, and place they are to be 


ſent to. 


DOCTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees of a fa- 


culty, and is empowered to teach, or practiſe the ſame. See 
DEGREE. | 5 

The title of Doctor was firſt created towards the middle of 
the XIIth century; to ſucceed to that of maſter, which was 
become too common, and familiar. See MASTER. 

The eſtabliſhment of the Doctorate, ſuch as now in uſe among 
us, is ordinarily attributed to Irnerius, who himſelf drew up 
the formulary. The firſt ceremony of this kind was per- 
formed at Bologna, in the perſon of Bulgarus, who began to 
profeſs the Roman law, and on that occaſion was ſolemnly . 
promoted to the Doctorate, i. e. inſtalled juris utriuſque Doctor. 
But the cuſtom was ſoon borrowed from the faculty of law to 
that of theology: the firſt inſtance whereof was given in the 
univerſity of Paris, where Peter Lombard and Gilbert de la 
Porree, the two top divines of thoſe days, were created 
Doctors in theology, Sacre Theolagiæ Doctores. 

Spelman gives another turn to the thing : he takes the title 
Doctor not to have commenced till after the publication of 
Lombard's ſentences, about the year 1140, and affirms, that 
ſuch as explained that work to their ſcholars, were the firſt 
that had the appellation of Doors. | 

Others go much higher, and hold Bede to have been the firſt 
Doctor at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxford, which 
latter died in the year 721. But Spelman will not allow 
Doctor to have been the name of any title, or degree in Eng- 
land, till the reign of king John, about the year 1207. | 
To paſs Doctor in divinity at Oxford, it is neceſſary the candi- 
date have been 4 years batchelor of divinity. For Doctor 


of laws, he muſt have been 7 years in the univerſity to com- 


mence batchelor of law; 5 years after which he may be ad- 
mitted Doctor of laws. Otherwiſe, in three years after taking 
the degree of maſter of arts, he may take the degree of bat- 
chelor in law; and in four years more, that of LLD. which 


ſame method and time are likewiſe required to paſs the de- 


gree of Doctor in phyſic. | 

At Cambridge, to take the degree of Door in divinity, it is 

required the candidate have been 7 years batchelor of divi- 

nity. Though in ſeveral of the colleges, the taking of the 

batchelor of divinity's degree is diſpenſed with, and they 

may go out per ſaltum. To commence Doctor in laws, the 
candidate muſt have been five years batchelor of law, or ſeven 
years maſter of arts. To paſs Doctor in phyſic, he muſt have 
been batchelor in phyſic five years, or ſeven years maſter of 
arts. See BATCHELOR, c. 


DocToR of the law, was a title of honour, or dignity among 


the Jews, | 

The Jews, it is certain, had Doclors long before Jeſus 
Chriſt. The inveſtiture, if we may ſo ſay, of this order, 
was performed by putting a key, and a table book in their 
hands; which is what ſome authors imagine our Saviour had 
in view, Luke XI. 52. where, ſpeaking of the Doctors of the 
law, he ſays, Woe unto you Doctors of the law, for you have 
taken away the key of knowledge ; you entered net in your ſelves, 
and them that were entring, you hindered. 

The Greek text of St. Luke calls them Nowixer; and the 
vulgate Legifperiti; agreeably to which our Engliſh tranſlators 
call them lawyers. But the French verſion of Dogteurs de 
la hi, ſeems the moſt adequate. In effect, the word Lawyer, 
Legiſperitus is only found in St. Luke, and St. Paul, Titus III. 
13. And News & in St. Matthew, XXII. 35. is rendered by 
the vulgate, legis Doctor; though the Engliſh verſion ſtill 
retains, lawyer. 

Theſe Jewiſh Doctors are the ſame whom they otherwiſe call 
Rabbins, See RABBIN. 


DocTo of the church, a title given to certain of the fathers 


whoſe doctrines and opinions have been the moſt generally 
followed, and authorized, 

We uſually reckon four Doctors of the Greek church, and 
four of the Latin. The firſt are St. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom. The latter are 
St, Jerom, St. Auguſtin, and Gregory the Great. 

In the Roman breviary there is a particular office for the 
Doctors. It only differs from that of the confeſſors by the 
anthem of the Magnificat, and the leſſons. 


Doc ros is alſo an appellation adjoined to ſeveral ſpecific epithets 


expreſſing wherein the merit of ſuch as the ſchools owned for 

their maſters, conſiſted, 

Thus Alexander Hales is called the irrefragable Doctor, and 

the fountain of life, as mentioned in Poſſevinus. Thomas 

Aquinas is called the angelical Doctor; St. Bonaventure the 

ſeraphic Doctor; John Duns Scotus, the ſabtile Doctor; Rai- 
1 8 
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mond Lully the illuminated Doctor; Roger Bacon the admira- 
ble Doctor; William Ocham the /ingular Doctor; John Ger- 
ſon, and Card. Cuſa the mo/? chriſtian Doctors; Dionyſius the 
Carthuſian, the extatic Doctor; and an infinity of others to 
be met withal in eccleſiaſtical writers. 

Doc rok, AILAAEKAAOE, in the Greek church, is a particular 
officer, appointed to interpret part of the ſcriptures. 

He who interprets the goſpels, is called Doctor of the goſpels : 
he who interprets St, Paul's epiſtles, Doctor of the apoſtle : he 
who interprets the pſalms, Doctor of the pſalter. 

DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written monument produced 

in proof of any fact aſſerted, eſpecially an ancient one. 

The antiquity of the foundation of ſuch a church is proved 
by a number of authentic Documents. ; 

DODECAGON, a regular polygon, or figure with twelve 

equal ſides and angles. See POLYGON. 
Dials are ſometimes drawn on all the ſides of a Dodecagon. 
See DIAL. : a 
In fortification, a place ſurrounded with twelve baſtions, is 
called a Dodecagon: ſuch is Palma Nova in Friuli, c. 

DODECAHEDRON, in geometry, one of the regular bo- 
dies, comprehended under twelve equal ſides, each whereof is 

a pentagon. See REGULAR Boch. ü 
Or, a Dodecabedron may be conceived to conſiſt of twelve quin- 
quangular pyramids, whoſe vertices, or tops meet in the cen- 
tre of a ſphere conceived to circumſcribe the ſolid; conſe- 
quently they have their baſes and altitudes equal. 

To find the ſolidity of the DobDEcAHEDRON; find that of one of 
the pyramids, and multiply it by the number of baſes, viz. 
12 the product is the ſolidity of the whole body. Or its ſo- 
lidity is found by multiplying the baſe into 3 of its diſtance 
from the centre, 12 times: and to find this diſtance, take the 
diſtance of two parallel faces: the half is the height. See 
SOLID, and SOLIDITY. - 
The diameter of the ſphere being given, the fide of the Dode- 
cahedron is found by this theorem: the ſquare of the diameter 
of the ſphere is equal to the rectangle under the aggregate of 
the ſides of a Dodecahedron, and hexaedron inſcribed in the 
ſame, and triple the ſide of the Dodecahedron, Thus, if the 
diameter of the ſphere be 1, the fide of the Dodecabedron in- 
ſcribed will be (/ 5 -): 2; conſequently, that, is to this, 
as 2 to (ly -) and the ſquare of that, to the ſquare of 
this, as 4 to 58 - 3. Therefore the diameter of the ſphere 
is incommenſurable to the fide of an inſcribed Dodecahedron 

both in it ſelf, and its power. 5 

DODECATEMO RTL, the twelfth part of a circle. See 
CI xNcLE, ARCH, c. | 
The term is chiefly applied to the twelve houſes, or parts of 
the zodiac of the primum mobile ; to diſtinguiſh them from 
the 12 ſigns. See Hovse, 

DoDECATEMORY, is alſo a denomination ſome authors give to 
each of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, by reaſon they contain 
a twelfth part of the zodiac a-piece. See SIGN. 

DODONAUS „ Doponian, in antiquity, an epithet 
given to Jupiter, as adored, or worſhipped in the temple of 
Dodona, in a foreſt of the ſame name. 

* Dodona, whence the appellation ariſes, is an ancient city of 
Epirus, celebrated on diverſe accounts, as the foreſt of Dodona, 
the oracle of Dodona, and the fountain of Dodona. 

Dodona's foreſt, was a wood, or grove of oaks, all conſecrated 
to Jupiter. In this was a temple of that god, wherein was 
the moſt famous, and as it is ſaid, the moſt ancient oracle of 
all Greece. See ORACLE. | | 
Indeed, it was not in the temple only, that oracles were de- 
livered ; the very pidgeons that inhabited the wood, are ſaid to 
have done the ſame. 

The origin, and occaſion of this fable, we have from Hero- 
dotus, who obſerves, it was founded on this, that III“, 
which in the Theſſalian language ſignifies a pidgeon, does 
likewiſe ſignify a witch, or propheteſs. But what is more ex- 
traordinary, is, another tradition among the poets, as if the 
very oaks of the foreft of Dodona ſpoke, and delivered oracles. 
This fable is eaſily deduced from the former: the pidgeons in 
the oaks being ſuppoſed to ſpeak, it was no great flight of po- 
etical fancy, to introduce the trees themſelves ſpeaking, c. 
See V/offius de Idolol. L. I. c. 7. p. 27. 

The fountain of Dodona, was in the temple of Jupiter. The 
ancient naturaliſts aſſure us, it had a property of re- kindling 
torches, &c. newly extinguiſhed, This, no doubt, it did by 
means of the ſulphurous fumes exhaling from it; as we ſtill 
find a fountain in Dauphine, called the burning fountain, do. 
It is alſo ſaid, to have extinguiſhed lighted torches; which is no 
great miracle, ſince plunging them into a place where the ſulphur 
was too denſe, i. e. into the water, muſt have that effect. 

DODRANS, in antiquity, a diviſion of the As; being; there- 
of, or 9 unciæ. See As. 7 

DOG, in aſtronomy, a name common to two conſtellations, 
called the great, and little Dog ; but among aſtronomers, more 
uſually, Canis major, & minor. See CANIs major & minor. 

Doc-DR Aw, in the foreſt-law, a manifeſt deprehenſion of an 
offender againſt veniſon in a foreſt; when he is found drawing 


There are four offences in the foreſt, not 
Stable. tand, Dog draw, Back-bear, _ Flr greed, Viz, 
STABLE-Stand, &c. Lend. See 
Bite of a Mad DoG. See the article Hypropnos 
DOGE *, the chief magiſtrate i Beppe 
2 e chief magiſtrate in the republics of Venice, 
* The word properly ſignifies Duke, being 
Latin Dux; as Dogate, and Dogado, 
Dutchy. 
The Dogate, or office and dignity of Dose,; 
Venice, the Doge is elected for life, at 8 N 
years: he is addreſſed under the title of Seren;ry. 
the Venetians is ſuperior to that of Highneſs. 
and HICGHNESssS. 
The Doge is the chief of the council, and the 
republic; he being always to anſwer for her. 
netians do not go into mourning at his death 
their ſovereign, but only their firſt miniſter. In 15 
Dege of Venice is no more than the phantom. 55 the 
b l » Or ſhadow of 
the majeſty of a prince; all the authority thereof bein 
ſerved to the republic. He only lends his name to the ſen og 
the power is diffuſed throughout the whole body, thou 4% 
anſwers be all made in the name of the Doge, Tf he es i 
anſwers on his own bottom, they muſt be very cauriouf mY 
preſſed, and in general terms, otherwiſe he is ſure to 3 
with a reprimand. So that it is abſolutely neceſſary he be * 
an eaſy, pliable diſpoſition. | 5 
Anciently, the Doges were ſovereigns; but things 
altered; and at preſent, all the 9 . e on _ 
quality of Doge, are theſe which follow. He gives audience 
to embaſſadors; but does not give them any anſwer on his own 
head, in matters of any importance: only, he is allowed to 
anſwer as he judges good, to' the compliments they make to 
the ſignory ; ſuch anſwers being of no conſequence. The 
Doge, as being firſt magiſtrate, is head of all the council; 
and the credentials which the ſenate furniſhes its miniſters in 
foreign courts, are wrote in his name; and yet he does not 
ſign them, but a ſecretary of ftate ſigns them, and ſeals them 
with the arms of the republic. The embaſſadors direct their 
diſpatches to the Doge; and yet he may not open them, but 
in preſence of the counſellors. The money is ſtruck in the 
Deg?s name, but not with his ſtamp, or arms. All the 
magiſtrates riſe, and falute the Doge, when he comes in- 
to council; and the Doge riſes to none, but foreign embaſ- 
ſadors. ä 
The Dage nominates to all the benefices in the church of 
St. Mark; he is protector of the monaſtery delle Virgine; and 
beſtows certain petty offices of uſhers of the houſhold, called 
Commanders of the Palace. His family is not under the juriſ- 
diction of the maſter of the ceremonies; and his children may 
have ſtaff-officers, and gondoliers in livery. 
His grandeur, at the ſame time, is tempered with abun- 
dance of things which render it burthenſome. He may 
not go out of Venice, without leave of the council; and 
if he does go out, he is liable to receive affronts, without 
being entitled to demand ſatisfaction; and, if any diſorder 
ſhould happen where he was, it belongs not to him but to 
the Podeſta, as being inveſted with the public authority, to 
compoſe it. 
The children, and brothers of the Doge, are excluded from all 
the chief offices of ſtate, They may not receive any benefice 
from the court of Rome; but are allowed to accept of the 
cardinalate, as being no benefice, nor including any jurif- | 
diction, The Doge may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity, for 
his eaſe; and after his death, his conduct is examined by three 
inquiſitors, and five correctors, who ſift it with a deal of ſe- 
verity. i 
DOGGER, a ſmall ſhip, built after the Dutch faſhion, with 
a narrow ſtern, and commonly but one maſt; uſed in fiſhing 
on the Doggers bank. See BoaT, and VESSEL. _ 
DOGMA, a maxim, tenet, ſettled propoſition, or principle; 
particularly in matters of re igion, or philoſophy, 
We ſay, the Degmata of Faith; ſuch a Dogma was condem- 
ned by ſuch a council, The Dogmata of the Stoics my 
moſt of them paradoxes. Speculative Dogmata, which | ; 
not lay any reſtraint on men, appear to them more 2 8 
religion, than virtues which reſtrain, and — oy 
nay, they often perſuade themſelves, that it is al er 
to maintain thoſe Dogmata, at the expence of all the *. 
tues. See FAITH, &c. | 5 
DOG MATIC AL, ſomething relating to 2 doctrine, 
opinion, See DOGMA, 
In common uſe, a Dogmatical philoſopher is ſuc 
things poſitively ; in oppoſition to a Sceptic, 
every thing. See SCEPTIC, 
A Deogmatical phyſician, is he who, on the p 
ſchool philoſophy, _— all medicinal virtues not re 
manifeſt qualities. See DOGMATICT. ; 2 
DOGMATICI, DoGMATISTS, a ſect of ancient ne 
called alſo Lgici, logicians, from their uſing the 8 Not 
and reaſon in ſubjects of their proſeſſion. 
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The Dogmati/ts were t | 
and Ne like thoſe of other ſpeculative ſciences; de- 


fining, dividing, laying down principles, and drawing conclu - 
erf and 5 alſo the appellation of Lgici; 9. d. Reaſoners. 
They alſo applied themſelves to ſeek the cauſes of diſeaſes, the 
nature of remedies, &c. 
Eraſiſtratus, a famous Dogmatiſt, went ſo far, that not con- 
tented to difſe& dogs, and other brute animals, he begged con- 
demned criminals of the magiſtrates, opened them while alive, - 
and ſearched in their entrails. See PHYSICIANS. | 

DOLE, in the Saxon tongue, ſignifies a part, or portion, moſt 
commonly, of a meadow. See PART, PARTITION, . 
Hence alſo Dole-Meadnw ; a meadow wherein ſeveral perſons 
have ſhares. b | 
The word ftill ſignifies a ſhare; a diſtributing, or dealing of 
alms; or a liberal gift made by a great man to the people. 


and Methodiſts. 


hanging down to the feet, with narrow ſlee ves, buttoned at the 
wriſt, 
The Turks, both men and women, wear drawers next the 
skin; over that a ſhift, or ſhirt ; and over the ſhirt a Doliman. 
In ſummer it is linnen, or muſlin; in winter, ſattin, or 
ſtuff. | 
DOLLAR, or DALLER, a filver coin nearly of the 
value of the Spaniſh piece of eight, or French crown, See 
Coin. 
Dollars are coined in diverſe partsof Germany, and Holland; 
and have their diminutions, as Semi- dbliars, Quarter- dollars, 
&c. . 
They are not all of the ſame fineneſs, nor weight. The 
Dutch Dollars are the moſt frequent. In the Levant they are 
called Aflaini, from the impreſſion of a lion thereon, _ 
DOLPHIN, Delphinus, in aſtronomy. See DELPHINUs, 
and DAUPHIN. 
DOM, or Dom, a title of honour, originally Spaniſh, though 
uſed occaſionally in other countries. See TITLE. 
It is equivalent to Maſter, Sir, or Lord, Monſicur, Sieur, 
AMynheer, &c. See SIRE, MoNnSIEUR, Sc. 
Gollut in his Mem. des Bourg. L. V. C. 11. aſſures us, that the 
firſt, on whom the Spaniards conferred the title, was Dom 
Pelayo; when, upon their being routed, and driven out by 
the Sarazens, at the beginning of the VIIIth century, they 
rallied again on the Pyrenians, and made him king. 
In Portugal, no body is allowed to aſſume the title of Dom, 
cho is a badge or token of nobility, without the king's 
eave. 
Dom, is likewiſe uſed in France among ſome orders of religious, 
as the Chartreux, Benedictins, c. 
We ſay, the reverend father Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom 
Balthaſar, &c. 
In the plural they write Dams, with an , in ſpeaking of 
ſeveral. RR. PP. Doms Claude du Ruble, and Jacques 
Douceur. 
The word is formed from the Latin Domnus, or Dominus; of 
which it is an abbreviature: Domnus is found in diverſe Latin 
authors of the barbarous age. Onuphrius aſſures us, it was a 
title firſt given the pope alone; then to the biſhops, abbots, 
and others who held any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or were eminent 
for * and religion. At length it was uſurped by the mere 
monks. 
Some ſay, the religious declined the title Dominus out of humi- 
lity, as belonging to God alone; and aſſumed that of Domnus, 
as expreſſing inferiority, quaſi minor Dominus. Indeed, the 
appellation Domnus for Dominus appears very ancient, if we 
conſider the ſurname of Julia, wife of the emperor Septimus 
Severus, who is called on medals, JVLIA DOMNA, for 
JVLIA DOMINA. 
DOMAIN *, the inheritance, eftate, or poſſeſſion of any one. 
dee DEMESNE., 
* Menage derives the word from Domanium, wrote in the bar- 
barous Latin for Dominium. See Dominivm. 
DOM-Book. See the article DoMEs-DAx. 
DOME, or Doom, fignifies judgment, ſentence, or decree— 
The homagers oath in the black-book of Hereford ends thus : 
80 help me god at his holy Dame, and by my rrowthe, 
Dow , in architecture, a ſpherical roof; or a work of a ſphe- 
rical form raiſed over the middle of a building, as a church, 
hall, pavillion, veſtibule, ſtair-caſe, &c. by way of crowning, 
or acroter, dee Roor, and CRownixs, 
The word is formed from the barbarous Latin, Doma, which 
hgnified a roof, or open porch; as is obſerved by Papias 
Lis frequent in the corrupt Latin authors, who borrowed it 
from the Greeks, among whom Trullus, or Trullum is a 
common name for any round building ; ſuch as the palace of 


Conſtantinople, wherein was held the counci 
F cil th 
iz Trulls, See TRULLUM. „ 
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hoſe who brought phyſic into a form, 


DOLIM AN, a kind of long caſſock, worn by the Turks, 


Domes are the ſame with what the Italians call Cuppola's; 
and we frequently Cupsla's ; The Latins, according to Vitru- 
vius, Theli, See CUrOLA. 

They are uſually made round; though we have inſtances of 
ſquare ones; as thoſe of the Louvre: and others that are 
polygons, as that of the Jeſuits church in the Rue St. An- 
toine at Paris. They have uſually columns ranged around 
their out- ſides, both by way of ornament, and to ſupport the 


vault, 

A Flat Doux is that whoſe ſweep, or contour, is leſs than a 
hemiſphere.- 

Eye of a Dome. See the article Eye. 


Dome, in chemiſtry, the arched cover of a reverberatory fur- 
nace, See REVERBERATORY. 

DOMES-Day, or Dooms-Dav-Book, Liber judiciarius vel cen- 
ſualis Angliz, the judicial book, or book of the ſurvey of Eng- 
land; a moſt ancient record made in the time of William the 
Conqueror; upon a ſurvey, or inquiſition of the ſeveral 
counties, hundreds, tithings, Oc. | 
Its name is formed from the Saxon Dom, doom, judgment, 
ſentence ; and Day, which has the ſame force: ſo that Dome- 
Day is no more than a reduplicative, importing judgment 
judgment, | 
The drift, or deſign of the book, is to ſerve as a regiſter, by 
which ſentence may be given in the tenures of eſtates; and 
from which that noted queſtion, whether Jands be ancient 
demeſne, or not, is ſtill decided. Its contents are ſummed up 
in the following verſes : 


Duid deberent fiſco, que, quanta tributa, 
Nomine quid cenſus, que vectigalia, quantum 
Duiſque teneretur feodali ſolvere jure, 
Qui ſunt exempti, vel quos angaria damnat, 
Dui ſunt vel glebæ fervi, vel conditions, 
Quove manumiſſus patrons jure hgatur. | 
This book is ſtill remaining in the exchequer, fair and legible; 
conſiſting of two volumes, a greater, and a leſs ; the greater 
comprehending all the counties of England, except Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durham, and part of 
' Lancaſhire ; which were never ſurveyed ; and except Eſſex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are comprehended in the leſſer 
volume, which concludes with theſe words: Anno milleſimo 
oftogeſimo ſexto ab incarnatione domini, vigeſimo vero regis Mil- 
helm, facta eft iſta deſcriptio non ſolum per hos tres comitatus, 
ſed etiam alios. | 

It is called Liber Fudicialis, by reaſon a juſt, and accurate de- 
ſcription of the whole kingdom is contained therein ; with the 
value of the ſeveral inheritances, &c. | 

It was begun by nve juſtices, aſſigned for that purpoſe in each 
county, in the year 108 1. and finiſhed in 1086, Cambden 
rg it, Gulielmi Librum Cenſualum, king William's tax- 
| book. 

Our anceſtors had many Dome-Books, We are told by In- 
gulphus, that king Alfred made a like regiſter with that of 
William the Conqueror. It was begun upon that prince's 
dividing his kingdom into counties, hundreds, tithings, c. 
when an inquiſition being taken of the ſeveral diſtricts, it was 
digeſted into a regiſter, called Domboc, q. d. the judgment- 
book, and repoſited in the church of Wincheſter; whence it 
is alſo called the Vinchgſter-Boot, and Rotulus Winton, And 
upon the model of this domboc it is, that the Doom-Day of the 
conqueror was formed, | 
That of king Alfred referred to the time of king Ethelred. 
And that of the Conqueror, to the time of Edward the Con- 
feſlor : The entries being thus made, C. tenet Rex Gulielmus 
in Dominica, & valet ibi ducatæ, &c. T. R. E. valebat; 
q. d. It was worth ſo much Tempore Regis Eduardi, in the 
time of king Edward. | 
There is a third Dom-Boc, or Domes-Day-Bocſ in quarto, dif- 
fering from the other in folio, rather in form, than matter, It 
was made by order of the ſame conqueror ; and ſeems to be 
the more ancient of the two, | 

A fourth book there is in the exchequer, called Domes-Day ; 
which, though a very large volume, is only an abridgment of 
the other two, It has abundance of pictures, and gilt letters 
at 15 beginning, which reicr to the time of Edward the Con- 
eſſor. 
DOMESTIC, a term of ſomewhat more extent than that 
of ſervant; the latter only ſignifying ſuch as ſerve for wages, 
as footmen, lacquies, porters, &c, Whereas Domęſoic compre- 
hends all who act under a man, compoſe his family, and live with 
him, or are ſuppoſed to live with him. Such are fecretaries, 
chaplains, &c. 

Sometimes, Domeſtic goes further, being applied to the wife, 
and children. See HousnoLD. 
DouksriIc gown, Toga Domeſtica. See Tos a, 
DomesT cus, A:ps5:x5c, in antiquity, was à particular officer 
in the court of the emperors of Conſtantinople, 

Fabrot, in his gloſſary on Theophylax Simocatta, defines Do- 
meſticus to be any perſon intruſted with the management of 
affairs of importance; a counſellor, cajus fide! graviores ali- 
cujus cure, & ſollicitudines committuntur, | 


who at 


Rome 


Others hold, that the Greeks called Deme/tici thoſe 


DOM 


Rome were called Comites; particularly, that they began to 


uſe the name Domeſticus, when that of count was become a 
name of dignity, and ceaſed to be the name of an officer in 
the prince's family. See CounT. | | 
omeſtici, therefore, were ſuch as were in the ſervice of the 

prince, and aſſiſted him in the adminiſtration of affairs; 
both thoſe of his family, thoſe of juſtice, and of the 
church. 

The Grand DomesTic, Megadomeſticus, called alſo abſolutely 
the Domeſticus, ſerved at the emperor's table, in quality of 
what we occidentals call Dapifer. Others ſay, he was rather 
what we call Majordoms. 

DomesTicus MHenſæ did the office of grand ſeneſchal, or ſte- 
ward. 

Douksricus Nei Domęſticæ acted as maſter of the houſhold. 

DomesTicus Scholarum, or Legionum, had the command of the 


| reſerved forces called Scholz Palatine, whoſe office was to 


execute the immediate orders of the emperor. 
OMESTICUs Murorum, had the ſuperintendance of all the 
fortifications, 

Douksricus Regionum, that is, of the eaſt and weſt, had the 

care of public cauſes, much like our attorney or ſollicitor 
general. = 

DomesTicvs Lanatorum, or of the military cohorts. 

There were diverſe other officers of the army, who bore the 
appellation Domęſticus, which ſignified no more than com- 
mander, or colonel. Thus, the Domeſtic of the legion called 
Optimates, was the commander thereof. See LEGION. 

Douksricus Cheri, or Chantor, whereof there were two in 

the church of Conſtantinople; one on the right ſide of the 
church, and the other on the left. — They were alſo called 
Protopſaltes. 
Dom. Magri diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Dome/tici in the 
church: Domeſtic of the patriarchal clergy : Domeſtic of the 
imperial clergy, that is, maſter of the emperor's chapel: And 
Domeſiicus Deſpinicus, or of the empreſs. —T here was ano- 
ther order of Domeſtics, inferior to any of thoſe above- 
mentioned, called Patriarchal Domeſtics. 

DomesTic1 was alſo the name of a body of forces in the Roman 
empire, —Pancirollus takes them to have been the ſame with 
thoſe called Protectores; who had the chief guard of the em- 
peror's perſon, in a degree above the Prætorians; and who 


* conſiſts of 366 days, i. e. 52 weeks, and 2 days, the 


To find the DominiCar. Letter of any given year : Seek the cyc'e 


DOM 


Hence, 19. As the common Julian, and 

ſiſts of 365 days, i. e. of 9 —— _ on- 
ginning of the year, every common year, goes gs be- 
by one day; thus, e. gr. if this year the inning ED 
day fall on a ſunday, the next year it will fall on w firſt 
the next on friday, &c. Conſequently, if A be N urday, 
nical Letter of the preſent year, G will be that of « Oo. 
ear, c . the next 


2%. As the Julian, and Gregorian biſſextile, 


8 eder, 
ning of the next year after biſſextile goes ba Bu- 
LOS, if in the beginning of the billextite oe * 1 

tt e 9— 
— etter were A, that of the following year will 

b. Since in leap-years the intercalary day falls o 

8 in which caſe the 23d, and 6 = han 2 of 
by the ſame letter; after the 24th day of February the Frey 
nical Letter goes back one place: thus, if in the ve 


wy - the year the Dominical Letter be A, it will afterwards 


4®. As every fourth year is biſſextile, or lea 

the number of letters is 7; the ſame 8 ; ME 3 
Letters only returns in 28 years; which, without ho 
terruption of biſſextiles, would return in 4 years. Sc Bis. 
SEXTILE, | 

59. Hence the invention of the ſolar cycle of 28 yearc. 

the expiration whereof the Dominical Low: are reflornd ©, n 
ceſſively to the fame days of the month, or the ſame order of 
the letters returns. See CYCLE of the Sun, 5 


of the ſun for that year; as directed under Cyc LE: and the 
Dominical Letter is found correſponding thereto. Where there 
are two; the propoſed year is biſſextile; and the firſt ob- 
tains to the 24th of February; and the laſt for the reſt of the 
year. | 

By the reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, the 
order of the Dominical Letters was again diſturbed in the Gre. 
gorian year : for the year 1582, which at the beginning had 
G for its Dominical Letter ; by the retrenchment of 10 days 
after the 4th of October, came to have C for its Dominical 
Letter; by which means the Dominical Letter of the ancient 
Julian calendar is four places before that of the Gregorian: 


under the Chriſtian emperors had the privilege to bear the the letter A in the former anſwering to D in the latter. See 
grand ſtandard of the croſs. CALENDAR, and YEAR. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been 3500 before Juſtinian's time, | Dominicar, in church-hiftory, The council of Auxerre, 
who added 2000 more to the number. They were divided in- held in 578, decrees, that women communicate with their 
to ſeveral companies, or bands, which the Latins called Scholz, Dominical. Some authors contend, that this Dominical was à 
ſome whereof are ſaid to have been inſtituted by Gordian. linnen cloth, wherein they received the ſpecies; as not being 
Some of them were cavalry, and ſome infantry. allowed to receive them in the bare hand. Others will 
Their commander was called Comes Domęſticorum. See COUNT. have it a kind of veil, wherewith they covered the head. 
DOMICELLARY Canons. See the article Canons. The moſt probable account is, that it was a ſort of linnen 
DOMIFYING, DomiricaTon, in aſtrology, the divid- cloth, or handkerchief, wherein they received, and pre- 
ing or diſtributing the heavens into twelve houſes ; in order ſerved the euchariſt in times of perſecution, to be taken on 
to erect a theme, or horoſcope, by means of fix great circles, occaſion, 
called Circles of Pofition. See HOROSCOPE, and Housx. DOMINICANS, an order of religious, called in ſome places 
There are diverſe ways of Domifying, according to diverſe au- Facobins, and in others, Predicants, or Preaching Fryars, See 
thors. That of Regiomontanus, which is the moſt uſual, | Tacozins, &c. | 
makes the circles of poſition paſs through the interſections of The Dominicans take their name from their founder Domi- 
the meridian, and horizon. Others make them paſs through | nic de Guſman, a Spaniſh gentleman, born in 1170, at Ca- 
the poles of the world, or the equator ; and others through the larvega, in old Caſtile. He was firſt canon and archdeacon 
poles of the zodiac. See PosITION. of Oſma; and afterwards preached with great zeal, and Ve 
DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth order of angels, or | hemence againſt the Albigenſes in Languedoc, where he laid 
bleſſed ſpirits, in the hierarchy ; reckoning from the ſeraphim. the firſt foundation of his order, It was approved of in 1215, 
See HIERARCHY, and SER APH. by Innocent III. and confirmed in 1216, by a bull of Hono- 
St. DOMINGO Company. See the article Company. rius III. under the rule of St. Auguſtin, and the title of 
DOMINI Anno Domini. See the article ANNo. Preaching Fryars. ; 
Bull in Coena Domini, See the article Bu LL. The firſt convent was founded at Tholouſe, by the biſhop 
DOMINIAL Offices. See the article OFF1CEs. thereof, and Simon de Montfort. Two years afterwards they 
DOMINICAL * Letter, in chronology, popularly called Sun- had another at Paris near the biſhop's houſe ; and ſome time 
day-Letter, one of the ſeven letters of the alphabet ABCD after, a third in the Rue St. Jacques, St. James's: ſtreet, whence 
E FG, uſed in almanacs, ephemerides, &c. to denote the the denomination of Jacobins. 
ſundays throughout the year. See SUNDAY. St. Dominic, at firſt, only took the habit of the regular Ca- 
* The word is formed from Dominica, or Dominicus dies, lord's nons, that is, a black caſſoc, and rochet; but this he quitte 
day, ſunday. in 1219, for that which they now wear, which, it is Pr 3 
The Dominical Letters were introduced into the calendar by | ed, was ſhewn by the bleſſed virgin herſelf to the beat 
the primitive chriſtians, in lieu of the nundinal letters in the | Renaud d' Orleans. 5 
Roman calendar. See LETTER. This order is diffuſed throughout the whole * A 
Theſe letters, we have obſerved, are ſeven: and, that in a] 45 provinces under the general, who reſides at _ Fr 
common year, the ſame letter ſhould mark all the ſundays, I2 = gage congregations, or reforms, governed Dy 
will eaſily appear; in as much as all the ſundays are ſeven eneral. ; 1 
days * 13 the ſame letter only returns in every ſeventh T hey reckon three popes of this order, above 83 
place. ſeveral patriarchs, 150 archbiſhops, and mm ng 
But in biſſextile, or leap-year, the caſe is otherwiſe: for by | Beſide maſters of the ſacred palace, whoſe —_ e - 
means of the intercalary day, either the letters muſt be thruſt ſtantly diſcharged by a religious of this , —_ 
out of their places for the whole year afterwards, ſo, e. gr. | St. Dominic, who held it under Honorius I OM 3 
as that the letter which anſwers to the firſt of March, ſhall The Dominicans are alſo inquiſitors in many 8 ally 
likewiſe anſwer to the ſecond, Qc. or elſe the intercalary day | qQuisiTIon. The Dogmata of the e e er 
muſt be denoted by the ſame letter as the preceding one. | oppoſite to thoſe of the F ranciſcans. Rugs 5 NE ii ſons 
This latter expedient has been judged the better, and accord- | There are alſo nuns, or ſiſters of this order, | 


4 X ancient than 
ingly the ſundays after the intercalary day have another Domi- | places, Preaching Siſters. Theſe are even more lieious 
WS, Letter. F | TT EY the fryars ; St. Dominic having founded a ſociety of re raids 
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DO NATIVE, DoxArivuu, a preſent made any perſon, 


DON 
_— 4 viz. in 1206. 


women. See THIRD Order. 


wer, or proper 
1 See PROPERTY. 


lord he pays it to the Dominium directum. 


e, DOMINORUM. See the article AFFIDATIO, 
DOMINUS, in ancient times, a title prefixed to a name, 
uſually to denote the perſon either a knight, or a clergyman. 
See VICE-POMINUS. 
Though, the title was ſometimes alſo given to a gentleman not 
dubb'd ; eſpecially, if he were a lord of a manour. See Dom, 
SIRE, and GENTLEMAN. : | 
Rees quando NOMINUS remiſit. See the article RECTo. 
DONATION, DonaT1o, an act, or contract, whereby a 
man transfers to another, either the property, or the ule of 
the whole, or a part of his effects, as a free gift. : 
A Donation to be valid, and compleat, ſuppoſes a capacity 
both in the donor, and the donee ; and requires conſent, ac- 
ceptance, and delivery: by the French law allo, regt- 


ſry. 
DON ATISTS, ancient ſchiſmatics in Africa, denominated 
from their leader, Donatus. 5 5 | 
They had their origin in the year 311; when, in the room 
of Menſurius, who died in the preceding year on his return to 
Rome, Cæcilian was elected biſhop of Carthage; whom the 
people refuſed to acknowledge, and to whom they oppoſed 
Majorinus, who, accordingly, was ordained by Donatus, bi- 
ſhop of Caſe Nigræ. They were condemned in a council 
held at Rome, two years after their ſeparation, and afterwards 
in another at Arles, the year following. 
The errors of the Donati/ts, beſide their ſchiſm, were, 1, 
That baptiſm conferred out of the church, that is, out of 
their ſet, was null. 2. That there was no church but in 
Africa: all the reſt of the churches they held as proſtitute, 
and fallen, 
Donatus ſeems likewiſe to have given into the doctrine of 
the Arians, with whom he was cloſely allied ; and accord- 
ingly, St. Epiphanius, Theodoret, and ſome others, accuſe the 
Donatiſts of Arianiſm, But St. Auguſtin, Ep. 185. to Count 
Boniface, affirms, that the Donatiſts, in this point, kept clear 
of the errors of their leader. 
In 344, under the empire of Theodoſius the Great, there 
aroſe a ſchiſm among the Donati/ts themſelves, by which they 
were broke into two parties, For Parmenian, their biſhop, be- 
ing dead, ſome elected Primian, and were called Primianiſts; 
and others, Maximian, called Maximianiſts. The Donatiſts 
had likewiſe other appellations, as Circumcelliones, Montenſes, 
or Mountaineers, Campites, Rupites, &c. 
They held three councils, or conciliabules; that of Cirta in 
Numidia, and two at Carthage. Conſtantine decreed exile, 
and even death, againſt the Donatiſts. Conſtantius, and Ho- 
norius, made laws for their baniſnment; and Theodoſius, and 
Honorius, condemned the:n to grievous mula, 


called alſo Gratuity. See DoN ATION. | 

The Romans made large Donatives to their ſoldiers. Julia 
Pia, wife of the emperor Severus, is called on certain medals, 
MATER CASTRORVM, by reaſon of the care ſhe took of 
the ſoldiery, by interpoſing for the augmentation of their Do- 
natives, &c. 

Donative was properly a gift made to the foldiery ; as Congia- 
rium was that made to the people. See ConclarIum. 
Salmaſius, in his notes on Lampridius in the life of Helioga- 
balus, mentioning a Donative that emperor gave of three 
pieces of gold per head, obſerves, that this was the common, 
and legitimate rate of a Donative. Caſaubon, in his notes on 
the life of Pertinax by Capitolinus, obſerves, that Pertinax 
made a promiſe of three thouſand Denarii to each ſoldier ; 
which amounted to upwards of 97 pounds ſterling. The 
lame author writes, that the legal Donative was 20000 De- 
narii ; and that it was not cuſtomary to give leſs, eſpecially to 
the Pretorian ſoldiers; that the centurions had double, and 
the tribunes, &c. more in proportion. 

ONATIVE, in the canon law, a benefice given, and collated 
to a perſon, by the founder, or patron ; without either pre- 


ſentation, inſtitution, or induction by the ordinary. See BE- 
NEFICE, 


If chapels founded by laymen, be not approved by the dioce- | 


n, and, as it is called, ſpiritualized, they are not accounted 
Proper benefices, neither can they be conferred by the biſhop, 


Douixiuu, DoMINION, or Dou Alx E, in our ancient cu- 
ſtoms, denotes a rent due to the lord, where the property 1s 


DOR 


: | e the inſtitution of his founders, and their heirs, may give ſuch chapels without the 

iles, ſome years before wy” biſhop, See Char FTI. 3 | 

There is alſo a Third order of Dominicans, both for men and Gwin obſerves, that the king might of ancient time found a 
re is 


free chapel, and exempt it from the juriſdiction of the dio- 


7 7 ivil law, denotes the ab- ceſan. So may he by letters patents give liberty to a common 
DOMINIUM, N ap ends ps be diſpoſe of it perſon to found ſuch a chapel, and make it Donative not- 


preſentable. And the chaplain, or beneficiary, ſhall be 


22 . f Domini m; and Do- | deprivable by the founder, or his heir, and not by the 
ee eee it. The wife retains biſhop. And this ſeems to be the original of Donatrves in 
hs. Deminium directum of her jointure, and the Domini- 
um utile paſſes to her husband. With reſpect to ſignory, he 
who pays rent, has the Dominium utile of the lands; and the 


England. 

All biſhoprics in antient time were Donative by the king. 
Again, where a biſhop has the gift of a benefice, it is pro- 
perly called a Donative, becauſe he cannot preſent to him- 
ſelf. See BEN EFICE, PATRON, PRESENTATION, Corll A- 
TION, Or. 

DON JON, in fortification, generally denotes a large ſtrong 
tower, or redoubt of a fortreſs, where the garriſon may re- 
treat in caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate with greater advan- 
tage. See DUNGEON. 

DONOR, in law, he who gives lands, or tenements to ano- 
ther in tail. —As Donee, is he to whom the ſame are given. 
See DoNAT ION, c. : 

DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in a wall, to give en- 

trance, and exit in and out of the building, or ſome 
apartment thereof. See House, BUILDING, APERTION, 
c. 
Tt ought to be a rule, 1. That the Doors of a houſe be as few 
in number, and as moderate in dimenſions, as poſſible : for, 
in a word, all openings are weakenings. 
2. That they do not approach too near the angles of the 
walls; it being a moſt glaring ſoleciſm to weaken that part 
which muſt weaken all the reſt : a precept, well recorded, 
but ill practiſed by the Italians themſelves, particularly at Ve- 
nice. 
3. That the Doors, if poſſible, be right over one another; 
that void may be over void, and full over full. 
4. That, if poſſible, they be oppoſite to each other, ſo as 
that one may ſee from one end of the houſe to another; 
which will not only be graceful, but alſo convenient; as it 
affords a means of cooling the houſe in ſummer, by letting in 
air; and of keeping out the wind in winter, which way ſo- 
ever it ſit, | 
5. It is not enly ornamental, but ſecure, to turn arches over 
Doors ; as it diſcharges them in great meaſure of the ſuperin- 
cumbent weight. 
The proportions of Doors are adjuſted by thoſe of a man: in 
larger buildings they muſt always be larger than in ſmaller ; 
but in none ſhould they be leſs than 6 foot high, to admit a 
man of juſt ſtature, erect ; and as the breadth of a man, with 
his arms placed a-kimbo, is nearly ſubduple his height, the 
width ſhould never be leſs than 3 foot. 
Some architects give us theſe dimenſions: in ſmall buildings 
the breadth of the Door 4 foot, or 4 and a half; in middling 
buildings, 5 or 6; in large ones, 7 or 8: in chambers of the 
firſt, 3 and a half, 34, or 4; of the ſecond, 4, or 4 and 
a half; and of the third, 5, or 6; in churches, 7, or 8; in 
gates, 9, Io, or 12: hence their height is eaſily determined; 
except for the gates of cities, which ſhould only be + of their 
breadth, | 
It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the principal Door, or 
entrance of a houſe, muſt never be regulated by any certain 
_ dimenſions, but by the dignity of the perſon that is to live in 
it: yet, to exceed rather in the more, than the leſs, is a mark 
of generoſity; and may be excuſed with ſome noble emblem, 
or inſcription, as that of the Conte di Bevilacqua over his 
large gate at Verona, where had been committed a like diſ- 
proportion, Patet Fanua, Cor magis. 

Scenegraphy of a Dook. See the article SCEN0GRAPHY. 

Architrave Doors. See the article ARcyiTRAvE. | 

DORIC, in grammar.—The Doric Diale# is one of the five 

Dialecis, or manners of ſpeaking which obtained among the 

| Greeks. See DiaLEcrT. | | 

It was firſt uſed by the Lacedzmonians, and particularly thoſe 

of Argos; thence it paſſed into Epirus, Lybia, Sicily, the 

iſlands of Rhodes, and Crete. 

In this Dialect, Archimedes and Theocritus wrote, who were 

both of Syracuſe; and likewiſe Pindar. 

In ſtrictneſs, however, we ſhould rather define Doric the 

manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the Dorians, after their receſs 

near Parnaſſus, and Aſopus; and which afterwards came to 

obtain among the Lacedzmonians, c. 

Some even diſtinguiſh between the Lacedzmonian, and Doric; 

but in reality they were the ſame; ſetting aſide a few parti- 

cularities in the language of the Lacedæmonians; as is ſhewn 
by Rulandus in his excellent treatiſe, de Lingua Græca, ejuſ- 

que Dialeftis, L. V. 

Beſide the authors already mentioned to have written in the 

Doric dialect, we might add Archytas of Tarentum, Bion, 

Callinus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Cypſelas, Aleman, and 

Sophron. | 

Moſt of the medals of the cities of Græcia Magna, and Sicily, 


7 _—_ to the pious diſpoſition of the founders: ſo that the 
OL. I. 5 


ſavour of the Doric dialect in their inſcriptions; witneſs, 
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DOR 


AMBPAKIQTAN, ATOAAQNIATAN, AXEPONTAN, AXT- 
PITAN, HPAKAEQTAN, TPAXINIQN, OEPMITAN, KAT- 
AONIATAN, KOIIATAN, TAYPOMENITAN, &c, Which 
ſhews the countries wherein the Doric dialect was uſed. 

The general rules of this diale& are thus given by the Port 
Royaliſts. * 


Ay 


D“ Ha, d grand, d's do & ds La fait le Dore. 

D' «a fait nin; d, ©; d av fait encore. 

Oſte 1 de Pinfini : & pour le ſingulter 

Se ſert au feminin du nombre plurier. 
But they are much better explained in the IVth book of Ru- 
landus; where he even notes the minuter differences of the 
dialects of Sicily, Crete, Tarentum, Rhodes, Lacedæmon, 
Laconia, Macedonia, and Theilaly. 
The à abounds every where in the Doric: but this dialect 
bears ſo near a conformity with the /Eolic, that many reckon 
them but one. See /EoLIc. 
Doric, in architecture, is the ſecond of the five orders; being 
that between the Tuſcan and Ionic. See ORDER. 


The Doric order ſcems the moſt natural, and beſt proportion- | 


ed of all the orders; all its parts being founded on the natural 
poſition of ſolid bodies. Accordingly, the Doric is the firſt, 
and molt ancient of the orders of architecture, and is what 
gave the firſt idea of regular building. —See Tab. Archit. fig. 
28. ſee alſo the article ARCHITECTURE. | 

At its firſt invention it was more ſimple than at preſent ; and 
when in after-times they came to adorn, and enrich it more, 
the appellation Doric was reſtrained to this richer manner, 
and the primitive ſimple manner they called by a new name 
the Tuſcan order, See Tusc Ax. 


The tradition is, that Dorus, king of Achaia, having firſt | 


built a temple of this order at Argos, which he dedicated to 
Juno, occaſioned it to be called Doric: though others derive 
its name, I know not how, from its being invented, or uſed 
by the Dorians, | 

Some time after its invention they reduced it to the propor- | 
tions, ſtrength, and beauty of the body of a man. Hence, as 
the foot of a man was judged the 6th part of his height, they 
made the Doric colum, including the capital, 6 diameters 
high, i. e. fix times as high as thick. Afterwards they added 
another diameter to the height, and made it 7 diameters ; 
with which augmentation it might be ſaid to be nearer the 
proportion of a man: the human foot, at leaſt in our days, 
not being a 6th, but nearly a 7th part of the body. See 
CoLUMN. | 

The characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are, the 
height of its column, which is 8 diameters; its frize, which 
is enriched with triglyphs, drops, and metopes ; its capital, 
which is without volutes; and its admitting of cymatiums, 
See TRIGLYPH, CYMATIUM, c. 

The ancients, we have already obſerved, had two Doric or- 
ders: the firſt, which was the more ſimple and maſhve, they 
uſed chiefly in temples; the ſecond, which was the more light 
and delicate, ſerved in portico's, and theatres. 

Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trouble- 
ſome, and perplexing, on account of the triglyphs, and me- 
topes, ſo as ſcarce to be capable of being uſed, except in the 
pycnoſtyle, by putting a triglyph between each two columns, 
or in the aræoſtyle, by putting three triglyphs between each 
two columns. See IN TERCOLUMINATION. 

The moderns on account of its ſolidity, uſe it in large ſtrong 
buildings; as in the gates of cities, and citadels, the outſides 
of churches, and other maſſy works, where delicacy of orna- 
ments would be unſuitable. 

The moſt conſiderable ancient monument of this order, is the 
theatre of Marcellus, at Rome, wherein the capital, the 
height of the frize, and its projecture, are much ſmaller than 
in the modern architecture. 

Vignola adjuſts the proportions of the Doric order thus: the 
whole height of the order, without pedeſtal, he divides into 
20 parts, or modules; one of which he allows the baſe, 14 
to the ſhaft, or fuſt, one to the capital, and four to the en- 
tablature. | 

The particular proportions, &c, of the ſeveral parts, and 
members, ſee under their reſpective articles, COLUMN, Ca- 
PIT AL, ENTABLATURE, PEDESTAL, BASE, ARCHI- 
TRAVE, FRIZE, and CORNICH. 

Doric Cymatium. See the article CVMATIUM. 

Doric, in muſic. The Doxic Mode is the firſt of the authen- 
tic modes of the ancients, See Mops. 

Its character is to be ſevere, tempered with gravity, and 
mirth: it is proper for occaſions of religion, and war, It be- 
gins with D, Sol, Re. : 

Plato admires the muſic of the Doric mode; and judges it 
proper, to preſerve good manners, as being maſculine. And 
on this account allows of it in his common-wealth. 

The ancients had likewiſe their Sub-Doric Mode, which was 
one of their plagal modes. Its character was to be very grave, 
and ſolemn. It began with G Ut, a diateſſaron lower than 
the Doric Mode. 

DORMANT, is the herald's term for the poſture of a lyon, 
or other beaſt, born as ſleeping in a coat of arms. 


None Ax T-TRERE, in building, a name the workm 

give to a great beam lying a-croſs t y 

xg ad See e- ee . uſually called 

DoRMANT, or DoRMAR-TyIES. See the art; 

DORMER, or DokMAx r, in Nen e Kae rr. 
dow made in the roof of an houſe, or above th U Key 10 Win. 
being pere _ 3 See WIN pow. ablature; 
The Latins call it Lucerna, whence the 
our Luthern. en To ney Lucerne, 
There are diverſe kinds; ſquare, round, Ce. 

DORMITORY %, a gallery | 
| „ 4 gallery in convents or relis; 
divided into ſeveral 1 * Gro the Wige you houſ 
Se. See CONVENT, | Se, or lie, 

8 Tx” is Tormee from the Latin Deraiterinm of ahrnire, 
It is deemed a crime in a religious to lie out of i 
By chap. XXII. of the rule of St. Benedict, 1 : 
= — Dormitories my By divided into cells, "aa 
a kind of large open wards, filled with bed : 
tals. See oo ebb 

DorwmiToRy, is alſo uſed for a burying-place. 
CokMETERIUM, | 

DORSAL Nerves. 

DORSALIS Tabes. 
PRT EHIsIò. 

DORSI Latiſſimus, in anatomy. 
Dorfi. 

Dors1 Longifſmus, a muſcle common to the loins, and the 
back: it riſes from the upper part of the Os ſacrum Ilium 
and firſt Vertebræ of the loins, and in its beginning is con- 
founded, if not the ſame with the Sacrolumbalis. It runs 
upwards along the whole tract of the back, and is connected 
to every tranſverſe proceſs in its way; ending ſometimes in 
the firſt vertebra of the back, and ſometimes in the firſt of 
the neck. — dee Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 7. u. 17. 17. Se 
alſo LonG1ssIMUs. 

Sacer Dors1. See the article Sa cER. 

DORSIFEROUS, or DoxsiParovs Plants, are thoſe of 
the capillary kind; which are without ſtem, and bear their 
ſeeds on the backſide of their leaves. See CAPILLARV. 

DORSUM, in anatomy, is the hind part of the thorax ; com- 
monly tranſlated the Back, See Bopy. 

The Dorſum includes alſo the loins. See the article Lois, 

Dorxsum Manus, and Pedis, is the outſide of the hand, and 
foot; or that part oppoſite to the palm, and ſole, See Pay, 
ſee alſo HAND, and FoorT. | 

Dorxsum Naſi, is the ridge of the noſe, which runs the whole 
length of that part, See Nos. 

In thoſe we call Roman noſes, the Dorſum is higher, and more 
prominent about the middle, than in the reft ; which part is 
called the Spina. See SPINE, 

DOSE *, in pharmacy, &c. the quantity of a medicine to be 
taken at one time, See MEDICINE. 

*The word is formed from the Greek, Joie, which ſignifes 
gift, or a thing given, from SiSwur, do, T give. 
A ſecret in phyſic is nothing, unleſs the Doſe be known. In 
authors, and diſpenſatories, that deſcribe the ſame remedy, fre- 
8 the Doſe is different; which occaſions a great difference 
in its effect. 
Dr. Cockburn has given us an eſſay towards determining the 
Doſes of purgative medicines, on mechanical principles. dee 
PURGATIVE. | 

DOSITHEANS, DosiTHEr, an ancient ſect among the 
Samaritans. See SAMARITAN. | | 
Mention is made in Origen, Epiphanius, Jerom, and diverſe 
other Greek and Latin fathers, of one Doſitheus, the chief 
of a faction among the Samaritans ; but the learned are not 
at all agreed, as to the time wherein he lived. St. Jerom in 
his dialogue againſt the Luciferians, places him before our da- 
viour ; wherein he is followed by Druſius, who in his an- 
ſwer to Serrarius, places him about the time of Sennacherid, 
king of Aſſyria: but Scaliger will have him poſterior to out 
Saviour's time. And, in effect, Origen intimates him a 
have been contemporary with the Apoſtles; where he - 
ſerves, that he e ee * 2 the Samaritans, tha 
he was the Meſſiah foretold oſes. ; 

He had many followers; and his ſect was fill ſubſuting : 
Alexandria in the time of the patriach Eulogius; 28 9 67 : 
from a decree of that patriarch, publiſhed by P We * 
that decree Eulogius accuſes Doſitheus of injurioully te 
the ancient patriarchs, and prophets; and attr ibuting to 17 
ſelf the ſpirit of prophecy. He makes him contemp® che 
Simon Magus; and accuſes him of corrupting the pen: e2ly 
in diverſe places, and of compoſing ſeveral books, 

' contrary to the law of God. 

Arch- biſhop Uſher takes Doſitheus 
changes made in the Samaritan 
by the authority of 121 5 | 
from the teſtimony of Eulogius, is, 5 
the Samaritan 3 ſince uſed in that ſe, But that 

ruption did not pals into all the copies of 


en frequent. 


and 


See Ly. 


See the article 


See the article Nerves. 
See the articles CoxsuuprIox, and 


See the article Lars; 


for the author of al 


tateucs) 


'A 


DO U 


now in uſe among 85 which vary but little from 
ntateuch. See PENTATEUCH. 
oat gn we are to underſtand that paſſage in a Sa- 
maritan chronicle, where it is ſaid, that Douſis, i. e. Doſi- 
theus, altered ſeveral things in the law of Moſes. 
The autbor of that chronicle, who was a Samaritan by re- 
ligion, adds, that their high-prieſt ſent ſeveral Samaritans, to 
ſeize Douſis, and his corrupted copy of the pentateuch. 
Epiphanius takes him to have been a Jew by birth, and to 
have abandoned the Jewiſh party for that of the Samaritans. 
He imagines him likewiſe to have been the author of the ſect 
of Sadduces ; which is inconſiſtent with his being later than 
our Saviour. And yet the Jeſuit Serrarius agrees to make 
Doſitheus the maſter of Sadoc, from whom the Sadduces are 
derived. See SADDUCES. 
Tertullian, making mention of the ſame Doſitheus, obſerves, 
that he was the | 
prophets, by denying their inſpiration. But he charges that 
as a crime peculiar to this ſectary, which, in reality, is com- 
mon to the whole ſect, who have never allowed any but the 
five books of Moſes for divine. 
DO TAL gods. See the article Goops. 
DOT E—Re#o de Dor E. See the article REC To. 
DOUBLE Aspect. See the article ASPECT. 
DouBLE Baſtion. See the article BASTION. 
Inſtances of DovUBLE hildren, DouBLE Cats, DouBLE 
Pears, &c. are frequent in the Philoſaph. 7 ranſact. and elſe- 
where, See MoNnSTER. | | 


tateuch, | 


of double animals in general. Two turkeys, he relates, were 


bone; but in all other parts were diſtinct, They ſeemed 
leſs than the ordinary ſize, as wanting bulk, nutriment, and 
room for their growth, which latter, too, was apparently 
the occaſion of their coheſion. 
For, having two diſtinct cavities in their bodies, and two 
hearts; they muſt have aroſe from two cicatricula's; and 
conſequently, the egg had two yolks; which is no uncom- 
mon accident, He has a dried double chicken, he aſſures us, 
that, though it had four legs, four wings, &c. it had but one 
cavity in the body, one heart, and one head; and conſe- 
quently, was produced from one cicatricula, 
So, Parzus mentions a double infant, with only one heart : 
in which caſe, the original, or ſtamen of the infant was one, 
and the veſſels regular; only, the nerves, and arteries towards 
the extremities dividing into more branches than ordinary, 
produced double parts. 
The ſame is the caſe in the double flowers of plants, occaſion- 
ed by the richneſs of the ſoil. So it is in the eggs of qua- 
drupeds, &c. 
There are, therefore, two reaſons of duplicity in embryo's : 
1. The conjoining, or connexion of two perfect animals; 
and, 2, An extraordinary diviſion, and ramification of the 
original veſſels, nerves, arteries, &c. 
DovuBLE Deſcant, in muſic. See the article DEscAnT. 
DouBLE Dieſis. See the article DIEsIs. 
DouBLE Eccentricity. See the article ECCENTRICITY. 
DouBLE Feaſ?. See the article FeasT. 
DovBLE Feuer. See the article FeEveER, 
DouBLE Fichi, or DouBLE Fichy, in heraldry. A croſs is de- 
nominated double fich?, when the extremities are pointed at 
each angle; that is, each extremity has two points : in con- 
tradiſtinction to fich?, where the extremity is ſharpened away 
to one point. See FIT CHEE. ” 
Leigh calls it double pitchy, which ſeems to be a miſtake. 
Gibbon expreſles it by an octagonal croſs, the two points 
whereof at each extremity are parted inwards by a ſmall ſpace 
of a line, By which it is diſtinguiſhed from the croſs of 
Malta; the two points whereof proceed from a third point ; 
or acute angle between them. See CRoss. 
DouBLE Fine. See the article Fin. | 
DovBLE Fugue, See the article Fu cuz. 
DouBLE Letter, in grammar, a letter, which has the force and 
effect of two; as the Hebrew Tſade, which is equivalent to 7 
and §; or the Greek g, or Latin x, &c. See LETTER. 
Theſe letters are evidently equal to two; when we pronounce 
the Latin axis, or the Engliſh axillary, we give the x the 
ſame ſound, as if it were wrote with two cc, accis, accillary, 
ora c and s, acfis, acfillary, 
The Greeks have three 2, =, Y: The Latins only two X, and 
Z. And moſt of the modern languages have the ſame, 
OUBLE Meaſure, See the article ME ASUVRE. 
DovBLy Pedeſtal. See the article PepesTAL. 

Wang Plea, in law, is where the defendant alledges for him- 
is Noe Barg 26 N leck his 2 l wy - action 3 whereof, either 

e o eſtect his defire, in debarring the plaintiff. 

This is not admitted in the co 
is to be well obſerved, when 
for if a man alledge ſeveral 


mmon law: for which reaſon it 
a plea is double, and when not ; 
matters, one nothing dependant 


firſt who dared to reject the authority of the 


Sir John Floyer, in the ſame Tranſactions, giving an account 
of a double turkey, furniſhes ſome reflections on the production 


taken out of an egg of the common ſize, when the reſt were | 
well hatched, which grew together by the fleſh of the breaſt- | 


| 


DOU 


on another, the plea is accounted double ; but if they 
tually depending on each other, then it is accounted but ſingle, 
DovBLE Plough. See the article PLoUuGH. . 
DovBLe Point, in the higher geometry. When all the right 
lines tending the ſame way with the infinite 15 of any curve, 


be mu- 


do cut it in one only point, (as happens in the ordinates of 
the carteſian, and the cubical parabola, and in the right lines 
which are parallel to the abſciſſes of hyperbola's, and para- 
bola's ;) then you are to conceive, that thoſe right lines paſs 
through two other points of the curve, placed (as I may ſay) 
at an infinite diſtance. Which coincident interſection, whe- 
ther it be a finite, or an infinite diſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton 
calls the double point. See CuRvk. ak 

DousBLe Poſition. See the article PosiTIox. 

DovBLe Quarrel, duplex querela, a complaint made by a clerk, 
or other, to the archbiſhop of the province, againſt an in- 
ferior ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome eccleſiaſtical 
cauſe; as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk preſented, ' or 
the like. | 
Its denomination ſeems owing to this, that it is commonly 
made both againſt the judge, and him at whole ſuit juſtice is 

| delayed. . 

Dou LE Ratio, See the article DuPLE. 

 DouBLE Roads. See the article Roaps. 

DouBLE Tenaille, See the article TENAILLE, 

DouBLE Time. See the article LINE. 

 DovuBLE Fault, See the article VAULT. IS, 

;DouBLE Veſſel, in chemiſtry, is when the neck of one bolt- 

head, or matraſs, is put, and well luted into the neck of ano- 
ther. See MATRAss and PELICAN. 
Of theſe there are diverſe kinds and forms, uſed in the circu- 
lation of ſpirits, in order to their being exalted, and refined 
as high. as can be. See CIRCULATION, COHOBATION, 
RECTIFICATION, Oc. 

DouBLE wheeied plough. See the article PLOUGH. 

DouBLE winding ſtairs. See the article ST AIRS. 

Grafting by DOUBLE inciſion. See the article EN GRAF TING, 

Recovery with DOUBLE voucher. See the article RECoveRyY. 

DOUBLED Column. See the article Co LuuN. 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings of robes, or mantles 
of ſtate; or of the mantlings in atchievements. See MAan- 
TLE, and FUR. | 

DovsLiNG, in a military ſenſe, is the putting two ranks, or 
files of ſoldiers, into one. See Rank, and FiLE. 

When the word of command is, double your ranks, then the 
ſecond, fourth, and ſixth ranks are to march up into the firſt, 
third, and fifth; fo that of ſix ranks they make but three, 
leaving double the interval there was between them before.— 
But it is not ſo when they double the half files, becauſe then 
three ranks ftand together, and the three others come 
up to double them; that is, the firſt, ſecond, and third, are 
doubled by the fourth, fifth, and fixth ; or on the contrary. 
Double your files, directs each to march to that next to it 
on the right, or left, according to the word of command; 
in which caſe the ſix ranks are turned into twelve, the 
men ſtanding twelve deep; the diſtance between the files 
being now double of what it was before, 

DouBLiNG @ Cape, or Point, in navigation, ſignifies the com- 
ing up with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind the ſhip. 
The Portugueſe pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, under their admiral Vaſquez de Gama: 
but we have accounts in hiſtory, particularly in Herodotus, 
of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, &c. having done the ſame 
long before them, 

DOUBLON, DvusLooy, a Spaniſh and Portugueſe coin, be- 
ing the Double of a piſtole. See PisTOLE. 

There are alſo double dublions now current among us for 3 
pound 12 ſhillings, 

DOUBTING, the act of withholding a full aſſent from any 
propoſition ; on ſuſpicion, that we are not thoroughly apprized 
of the merits thereof; or from our not being able perempto- 
rily to decide between the reaſons for, and againſt it. See 
FAITH, ASSENT, c. 

The Sceptics, and Academics, doubt of every thing: the 
character of their philoſophy is, not to allow any thing for 
true; but to withhold the aſſent, and keep the mind free, and 
in ſuſpence, See SCEPTICs, and ACADEMICS. 

The Epicureans truſt their ſenſes, and doubt of their reaſon : 
their leading principle is, that our ſenſes always tell truth; 
that they are the firſt and only criterions of truth; and 
that go ever ſo little from them, and you come within the 
proper province of doubting, See EPICUREANS. | 
The Carteſians, on the contrary, of all things bid us doubt 
our ſenſes; they are perpetually inculcating the deceitfulneſs of 
our ſenſes; and we are to doubt of every one of their reports, 
till they have been examined, and confirmed by reaſon. See 
CARTESIANS; as allo TRU TH, FALLACY, Sc. 

DouBrTins, in rhetoric, a figure wherein the orator appears 
ſome time fluctuating, and undetermined what to do, or fay. 
What ſhall I do? ſhall T apply to thoſe I once neglected! or 
implore thoſe who now forſake me! 


| 


Tacitus furniſhes us with an inflance of doubting, almoſt to a 
| degree 


DO W 


degree of diſtraction, in thoſe words of Tiberius, written to 
the ſenate : Quid ſeribam, P. S. aut quomodo ſcribam, aut quid 
emnino non ſcribam hoc tempore, Dii me deeque pejus perdant 
quam perire quotidie ſentio, fi ſcis. | 
DOUCINE, in architecture, a moulding, or ornament on the 
higheſt part of the corniche, in form of a wave, half convex, 

and half concave, See Tab. Archit. fig. 8. See alſo Cok- 
NICHE. 


The Doucine is the ſame with a Cymatium, or Gula. See | 


CymaTtium, and Gu LA rea, and inverſa. 
DOVE-TATL“*, in carpentry, the ſtrongeſt of the kinds of 
jointings; wherein the tenon, or piece of wood that enters 
the other, goes widening to the extreme, and ſo cannot be 
be drawn out again, by reaſon the tip, or extreme is bigger 
than the hole. See MoxTise, and TENON. 
* Tt has its denomination from the reſemblance the tenon bears 
to a Dove's tail.—The French call it gueze d aronde, ſwallow's 
tail; which name the Engliſh themſelves retain in fortification. 
See Qutve A Aronde, and Tall. 
DOVETAILING, in architecture, is a way of faſtening 
boards, or timbers together, by letting one piece into an- 
other indentedly, with a Dove-tazl joint. See Dove-TAIL. 
DOWAGER, Dor1ssa, (g. d. a widow endowed, or that 
has a jointure) a title, or addition applied to the widows of 
princes, dukes, earls, and perſons of high rank only, 
Juen DOWAGER, See the article QUEEN, | 
DOWER, DoTarium, or Do ARIuu, a portion of lands, 
or tenements, which a widow enjoys for term of life, from 
her husband, in caſe ſhe ſurvives him; and which at her 
death, deſcends to their children. See DowRy. 
Among the Goths, the Dower was only the tenth part of the 
husband's eſtate : among the Lombards, a fourth; among the 
Romans, and Sicilians, a third: which is the rate that till 
obtains among us, and moſt other nations, 
Our law-books diſtinguiſh five kinds of Dower : viz. Dower 
per legem communem : per conſuetudinem : ex aſſenſu patris : ad 
o/tium eccleſiz : and de la plus belle. 
Dower by the commen law, is a third part of ſuch lands, as the 
husband as ſole ſeized of in fee, during the marriage; 
which the wife is to enjoy during her life, and for which 


DOXOLOGY, an appellation given 


DRA 


the year 1600, by letters patents, muſt not 
of 8000 livres, in towns where parliament 
6000, in other places, 


exceed the ſ 
dare held; = 


by th 
14th verſe of the ſecond chapter of St. Lake. * E 
0 cd 


in the highe/t, &c. becauſe beginning wi 
25 gh, ginning with the Greek ve 
is they diſtinguiſh by the name of, great 
Gloria Patri; Glory be 4 the Father, they Al the (2D, 
as beginning with the ſame word dg. See GLORIA = ) 
Philoſtorgius, L. III. N. 13. gives three formula's re | 
Her Dorolgy. The firſt is, Glory be to the Father * 
the Son, and to the Fly Ghoſt. The ſecond, Gl; } 2 
Father, by the Son, in the Huh Ghoſt, And the third (4 
be to the Father, in the Son, and the Hoh Ghoſt. * 
Sozomen, and Nicephorus, give a fourth, viz 
the Father, and the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt. : 
The firſt of theſe Doxolqies, is that in common uſe th 
out the weſtern church. It was firſt inſtituted about ms 
350, by the Catholics of Antioch, then called Egan * 
The three others were compoſed by the Arians : the ko 
was that of Eunomius, and Eudoxus, and which u. pg 
proved by Philoſtorgius. The three were all made dn. d 
year 341, in the council of Antioch, when they fir th 
to diſagree among themſelves: Philoſtorgius aſſures ys - 
Flavian, afterward patriarch of Antioch, was the 1 1 
the firſt, or catholic Dexoley'; but Sozomen, and Theodore 
ſay nothing of it; and Philoſtorgius, an Arian author "on 
1 to be credited on his ſingle word. e 
ere were anciently very great diſputes, and princi 
Antioch, as to the form of Doxology : that woll, er 
the orthodox, was the ſame as till obtains; the ref were 
affected by the Arians, and other Antitrinitarians vet 8 
Baſil, in his book, on the Holy Spirit, defends the ſecond © 
orthodox, and legitimate. See EUsTATHIAaN, 
Some authors write hymnology, as ſynonymous with Doxo— 
logy : but there is a difference; hymnology is applied to palms 
or the recitation of pſalms; and Doxolagy only to the little 
verſe, Glory be to the Father, &c. repeated at the end of each 
pſalm. See Hymn. 


the 


Gly be 1 


there lies a writ of Dower. 
DowE by cu/tem, gives the wife, in ſome places, half her hus- 
band's lands, ſo long as ſhe lives ſingle, as in gavelkind. And 


DOZEIN. See the article DzcEnNitR, 
DOZINERS. See the article DECENNIER. 
DRACHM, APAXMH, an ancient filver coin, 


as cuſtom may enlarge, ſo may it abridge Dower and reſtrain 
it to a fourth part. 

In DowER ex aſſenſu patris; and ad oftium eccleſiæ, the wite 
may have ſo much Dower, as ſhall be aſſigned, or agreed up- 
on; but it ought not to exceed the third part of the husband's 
lands. If this be done before marriage, it is called a Jointure. 

DowkR de la plus belle. By this ſhe is endowed with the faireſt, 
and beſt part of her husband's eſtate. 

Admeaſurement of DowER. See ADMEASUREMENT. 

Aſienment of DowER. See the article ASSIGNMENT. 

Tenant in Do WER. See the article TENANT. | 
DOWNS «*, a bank or elevation of ſand, which the ſea gathers, 
and forms along its ſhores; and which ſerves it as a barrier. 

* The word is formed from the French Dune, of the Celtic Dun, 
a mountain. 
Exord. & Progreſſ. Abbat. Clarif. B. Mariæ, de Dunis, ſays, 
wallem reperit arenarum collibus ( quos incolæ Duynen wocant ) 
undique cinctam. 

Downs are particularly uſed for a famous road for ſhips, along 
the eaſtern coaſt of the county of Kent; from Dover to the 
north Foreland. | 
This road has excellent anchorage, and is well defended by 
the caftles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover. . 
Here it is, the Engliſn fleets uſually meet. The fleet is ye 
in the Downs : failed from the Downs. 

DOW RV, Dos, is properly the money, or fortune, which 
the wife brings her husband in marriage, to have the uſe of it, 
during her marriage, towards ſupporting the charge thereof. 
See MARRIAGE. 

It is otherwiſe called maritagium, marriage goods; by the 
Romans dos : and differs from Dower. See DowER. 
Among the Germans it was anciently cuſtomary for the hus- 
band, to bring a Dowry to his wife. Romanis nom in uſu fuit 
uxoribus Dotes rctribuere ; idea verbo genumo carent quo hoc dig- 
naſcitur; & rem ipſam in Germanorum moribus miratur Tacitus: 
Dotem, inguit, non uxor marito, ſed uxori maritus affert, 
Spelman. 

At preſent, in Germany, the women of quality have but 
very moderate fortunes, For inſtance, the princeſſes of the 
electoral houſe of Saxony, have only 30000 crowns : thoſe of 
other branches of the ſame family, 20000 florins : thoſe of 
Brunſwic, and Baden, only 1500 florins beſides a ſum for 
cloaths, toys, and equipages. Dic. de Trev. 

Dowkx, is alſo uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for a ſum of money 
given along with a maid, upon entering her in ſome religious 
order. 

In France, the Daury of perſons entering a monaſtery, to 
make profeſſion of a religious life, is limited by law. That, 

e. gr. given upon entering a monaſtery of Carmelites, Urſe- 


Charles os -Viſch--in. his Compene. Corarcng, |. thing; but from a Greek paſſage, in an ancient law, C 


DRACHM, is alſo a weight, uſed by our p 


DrRAcam was likewiſe an ancient Jew 


lines, and others, not regularly founded, but eſtabliſhed ſince 


uſed among 


the Greeks, See Coiv. | 
The Drachma is ſuppoſed by moſt authors to have been the 
ſame among the Greeks, with Denarius, or penny among 
the Romans, which was equivalent to four ſeſterces. See 
DENARIus. 

Of this opinion is Budæus, de Az ; who confirms it from the 
authorities of Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, and Valerius Maximus, 
with whom Jez% wn is ſynonymous with Denarius. | 
But this is no ſtrong conviction, that the two moneys were 
preciſely of the ſame value: thoſe authors, not treating expreſ- 
ly of coins, might eaſily render the one by the other, provid- 
ed there were no conſiderable difference between them. 
Scaliger, in his diſſertation, de Re Nummaria, docs not fay 
abſolutely, that the Denarius and Drachma were the ſame 


XXVI. Mandati, where the Drachma is faid to be compoſed 
of ſix Oboli, he concludes, that in the age of Severus, at leaſt, 
the Denarius and Drachma were the ſame. 
But Agricola, de Menſ. & Ponder. L. IV. proves from Pliny, 
Celſus, and Scribonius Largus, that the Denarius only con- 
tained 7 ounces; and from Livy, Appian, Cleopatra, Of 
that the Drachma contained 8: and maintains, that when 
ſome Greek authors ſpeak of the ounce as only containing 7 
Dachs; they do not mean the Attic Drachm, but the Ro- 
man Denarius, which Greek authors render by Tear wi 
Gronovius agrees with Agricola, viz. that the Drachma 12 
the 8th part of an ounce. The opinion is confirmed by l 
dore, L. XIV. c. 24. by Fannius, who fays as much in ex- 
preſs terms, and by Voluſius who divides the Ounce — w. 
ſeriptuli, or ſcruples, whereof the Drachm comprehende t 20 
Thus much ſuppoſed, and ſuppoling likewiſe the R 
Roman ounce equal to the modern one, and of con 1 
40 grains leſs than the French, it follows, that the 2 . 
Roman ounce weighed 536 French grains, and - mw 
Drachma 67 grains. Laſtly, ſuppoſing the filver 2 Ks 
of the ſame fineneſs with ours; and taking ours at 4 A o 
it now bears, the Attic 1 mY be found equi 
nce 2 farthings ſterling. See MONEY. 
The 33 104 of 3 ſums of money, was If 
: 6 ſhillings, 5 Pen 
Drachmæ 10 of which were equal to 885 


; ina. ini 
x penny; and 100 equal toa ml hyſicians; containing 


ce. 
or 3 ſcruples; or the Sth part of an dun 


and WEIGHT. 
iſh my 1 

A ra * 
one ſide a harp, and on the other ſide phony 4 95 8 ſens 


This cein was a half ſhekel; and was 190 
It is only the Greeks called it . It was equal to 
Attic Drachmæ. See SEK EL. DRA“ 


juſt ſixty grains; 


See GRAIN, OUNCE, having on 


co. DraGon, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- 
r whoſe ſtars, according to Ptolemy, are 31 3 
according to Tycho, 323 according to Bayer, 33; and ac- 
cording to Mr. F lamſteed, 49. 
The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
follows: 


ec. whereof are as 


7 | * i Latitude. | 2 
Namts ard SITUTATIONS of 2 Longit. - 
"the STARS. ,| North, ig 
Laſt of the Tail. A 5 59 95157 13-24] + 
| eq. and Contiguous. 6 29 10|57 30 55| © 
e , vILIT 12 33 10061 10 10 6 
Laſt but one of the Tail. 11 51 58061 43 40] 4 
That follow this. © 11 25 at 57 45] 5 
15 | 
Preceding the Antepenultimate. o 31 1965 21 50 5 
Antepennltimate of the Tail. TR 3 03 11166 21 43] 3 
Preceding in the laſt Bend. - © 32 27 71 03 49] 3 
Subſequent in the ſame Bend. 12 20 34 174 25 og] 3 
Preced. of two follow, the laſt Bend. 9 58 15 27 02 3 
10 / 
North in the third Bend. o 42 04 81 ob 11 6 
Laſt of thoſe following the laſt Bend. 29 49 00 81 39 25] 6 
3 N - © 10 58 83 19 35] 6 
Middle in the third Bend: double. 3 * 7 66 30 83 27 3 6 
In the Tongue. 11, 20 11 05{76 14 30 6 
15 | 
Subſequent in third Bend. IR 28 35 53 84 47 29| 3 
That over the eye. " 8; 13 37 72 18 8 5 
10 
In the Mouth ; double 3 „ 
Preced. of two follow. the third Bend. M 20 24 33 86 52 52] 6 
20 | 
- Subſequent in the ſame. 7 18 11186 54 3o| 5 
1 19 06 1474 11 6 6 
Preced. of the preced. A in the Belly. 9 10 2984 07 35] 4 
Againſt the Jaw. 7 20 21 13180 19 43 4 
Bright one in the Crown of the head. 23 35 35 74 58 2602 3 
2g | 
Another and following. It 29 25 2484 29 505 6 
| 2x 2 21 19 87 25 03] 6 
N. of z. in the ſirſt Bend of the Neck. yp 18 12 2181 48 486 
South of the preced. A in the Belly. xx 6 46 10 84 50 02 4 
North of the ſame Triangle. 12 02 00 83 30 27] 4 
8 8 
Middle in the firſt Bend. Vp 21 38 02 79 47 27 6 
South in the ſame Bend. 27 31 25177 6 
Behind in the firſt Bend. * 10 55 52 80 49 316 
| 9 35 57179 06 2810 7 
*. 3 29 3581 35 58 
35 
= 6 441 76 57 50] 6 
4 52 03174 49 03] 5 
Preced. of the 2d. A in the Belly. © 16 o4 14|83 09 33| 5 
15 20 52177 13 18| 5 
49 18 48 48]77 44 3116 7 
(the preced. fide. 
N. in the ["] againſt the 2d. Bend of Y 13 10 5582 51 040 3 
South of the {ame Side. e 29 26 46[81 48 2804 5 
| | It 4 56 12178 38 10] 6 
North of the ſecond A in the Belly. & 20 32 5280 37 38| 5 
South of that Triangle. Y 27 11 22180 53 riÞ © 
- 48 | 
North of thoſe following, in the I 28 34 21079 26 17] 4 
Informis near Cepheus's arm; 2 07 35177 29 ooj5 6 
| double. 1 27 34/77 19 45] 7 
South of thoſe following in the HJ 16 17 23178 07 151 5 
Draco Volans, among meteorologiſts, a fat heterogeneous, 


earthy meteor, appearing long, and finuous, ſomething in the 
ſhape of a flying Dragon. See METEOR. 

This ſhape is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the hind part of the mat- 
tc: ot this meteor being fired with greater impetuoſity than 
* hat comes firft out of the cloud; and it is ſuppoſed the 
broken parts of the cloud, and the ſulphurous matter which 


—_— to them, forms the apparent wings of this imaginary 
ragon. 


DRACON ARI Us, in antiquity, Dragm-hearer. Several 
nations, as the Perſians, Parthians, Scythians, Sc. bore dra- 
gons on their ſtandards; whence the ſtandards themſelves 
were called Dracones, Dragons, The Romans borrowed the 
ſame cuſtom from the Parthians; or, as Caſaubon has it, 
from the Dacz; or, as Codin, from the Aſſyrians. 

The Roman Dracones were figures of dragons painted in red, 
on their flags; as appears from Ammianus Marcellinus: but 
among the Perſians, and Parthians, they were like the Roman 
eagles, figures in full relievo; ſo that the Romans were fre- 
quently deceived, and took them for real dragons. 

The ſoldier, who bore the dragon, or ſtandard, was called by 
Gn eee grew and by the Greeks 4eau9auG, 
nd ae4xov1:1i02o6Er; for the emperors carried 

with them to Conſtantinople, 2 py ON on 
Per, Diaconus Chron. Caſin. L. IV. C. 39. obſerves, that the 
Baquli, Cercoſtatarii, Staurophori, Aquiliferi, Leoniferi, and 


— all marched before King Henry when he entered 
E. 


W. 1. 


Caput DR ACONTS. See the articles Cru r, and DRAGON; 

Cauda Dr aconis. See the article CAUDA. 
Sanguis DRACONI1S: See the articles SANGUI1S, and DRAGON, 
Venter DRAcoNis. See the article VENTER. 
DRACONTIC Moth, the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
| going from her aſcending node, called Caput Draconis, returns 
| to the fame. See DRAGon's Head, and MonTH: 
DRACUNCULI, in medicine, a diſcaſe in children, wherein 
they feel a vehement itching; ſuppoſed to ariſe from little 
worms, called Dracunculi, generated of a viſcid humour under 
the skin, about the back, ſhoulders, and arms. See Worms. 
Children ſeized with the Dracunculi, become hectic, and ſcarce 
receive any nouriſhment at all, though they eat plentifully. 
The diſeaſe, however, is not ſo peculiar to children, but that 
grown perſons have been ſometimes affected with it. The em- 
peror Henry V, is faid, to have died of it; having had it 
from his birth, See PHTHIRIASIS. 
The women in Poland cure their children of the Dracuncult, 
after the following manner : the child is waſhed, and bathed 
in hot water, wherein a quantity of crumbed bread, and a 
handful of aſhes have been caſt, The water being poured 
off, and the bread gathered into a maſs ; when they come to 
break it again the next day, they find in it an infinite quantity 
of fine hairs, which ſome call Dog's Hairs, and others, 
Morms; and it is thoſe hairs, or worms, are ſuppoſed to be 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
After thus bathing the children, they rub their ſhoulders, and 
arms, with flower ſteeped in vinegar, or honey; upon which 
immediately ariſes on the skin a great number of tubercles, 
like poppy-ſeed ; ſuppoſed to be the head of worms. Theſe 
they ſcrape off as faſt as they appear ; otherwiſe they with- 
draw beneath the skin again. The operation is repeated till 
ſuch time as no more tubercles ariſe, 

The Dracunculi is a diſeaſe little known in England. The 

editors of the Leipſic acts, ſpeaking of it, in the tome for the 

month of October 1682, call the bodies, which put forth at 
the pores after bathing, thick hairs, corpuſcula pilorum craſſio- 
rum inſtar denſa & ſpiſſa, and not fine ſlender hair, as Degori 
calls them. They add, that theſe little corpuſcles are hence 
called Crinones ; and by reaſon of their devouring the food, 
which ſhould nouriſh the children, Comedones Velſchius, 
in a curious diſſertation on the ſubject, calls them Capillary 
Worms : exercitatio de vermibus capillaribus infantum. 
As to the nature and figure of theſe little bodies, the ſame 
editors obſerve, that the microſcopes has put it paſt doubt, 
they are real living animals, of an afh-colour, having two 
long horns, two large round eyes, and a long tail termi- 
nated with a tuft of hair; that it is difficult to draw them 
out whole, by ſcraping the child's body; in that being very 
ſoft, the leaſt rubbing bruiſes them, and breaks them. See 
CRINON Es. | 

DRAG, in building.—a door is faid to drag, when in opening 
and ſhutting it hangs, or grates upon the floor, See Door. 

DRAGOMAN #, or DROGMAN, a term of general uſe 
through the eaſt, for an interpreter, whoſe office is to facili- 
tate commerce between the orientals, and occidentals. See 
INTERPRETER. | 24 

* The word is formed from the Arabic, Targeman, or Targiman, 
of the verb Taragem, he has interpreted. From Dragoman the 
Italians formed Dragomano, and, with a nearer relation to its 
Arabic etymology, Turcimanno; whence the French, and our 
Trucheman, as well as Dragoman, and Drogman. 

DRAGON, in aftronomy. Dragon's head, and tail, caput 
& cauda Draconis, are the nodes of the planets; or the two 
points, wherein the ecliptic is interſected by the orbits of the 
planets; and particularly that of the moon ; making with it 
angles of five degrees. See PLANET, ORBIT, and Nope. 
One of theſe points looks northward ; the moon beginning 

then to have northward latitude: and the other ſouthward ; 
where ſhe commences ſouth, See Moo. | 
This her deviation from the ecliptic ſeems (according to the 
fancy of ſome) to make a figure like to that of a Dragon, 
whoſe belly is, where ſhe has the greateſt latitude ; the inter- 
ſections repreſenting the head and tail, from which reſem- 
blance the denomination ariſes. 

But note, that theſe points abide not always in one place, but 
have a motion of their own, in the zodiac, and retrograde-wiſe 
almoſt three minutes a day; compleating their circle in about 
19 years: ſo that the moon can be but twice in the ecliptic, 
during her menſtrual period, but at all other times will have 
latitude, as they call it. See LaTITUDE, 

It is in theſe points of interſection that all eclipſes happen. 
See ECLIPSE. | 

They are uſually denoted by theſe characters N Dragon's head, 
and Dragon's tail, See Cayrur, and Caupa, 

Dzxacon's Blood *, ſanguis draconis, in medicine, a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance brought from the eaſt, of conſiderable uſe, as an ag- 
glutenant againſt fluxes, Sc. See Resiv. 

It derives its name Dragon's Blood from the redneſs of its co- 
Jour, and gives its name Dragon to the tree that yields it. 
Some botaniſts talk of the figure of a Dragon, finely repre- 


ſented under the rind of the truit of that tree. But this is a 


mere fiction. 
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The ancients had a notion, that the Dragon fighting with the 
elephant, ſucked all its blood through its eyes and ears; that 
the elephant falling down dead, cruſhed the Dragon; and that 
from their blood, thus mixed on the ground, aroſe what they 
called Dragons Blood, which they held in high eſteem.— This 
is the account given by Solinus, Pliny, Iſidore, and others at- 
ter them; but this combat is a mere fable, invented by the 
merchants. 

The genuine Dragon's Blood is the juice, or reſin of a large 
tree, called Draco Arbor, the Dragon tree, growing in Afri- 
ca, and America, as well as in China. The reſin is of a 
dark red, and eaſily diſſolves when brought towards the fire: 
if caſt into the fire, it flames; but diſſolves with much diffi- 
culty in any liquor. 

It is a good aſtringent; and is uſed in hæmorrhages, and dy- 
ſenteries; alſo to faſten the teeth, and ſtrengthen the gums. 
There is alſo a counterfeit Dragon's Blood, made of the gum 
of the cherry, or almond-tree, diſſolved, and boiled in a 
tincture of Brazil wood; but this is of ao uſe, except for ex- 
ternal diſeaſes of horſes. 

DRAGONNEE, in heraldy. A Hon Dragonnee, is where 
the upper half reſembles a Hon; the other half going off like 
the hind part of a Dragon. | 
The like may be ſaid of any other beaſt as well as the lyon. 

DRAGOONS *, in war, an order of ſoldiery, who march 
on horſe-back, and fight on foot, though ſometimes, too, on 
horſe-back. See GUARDs. | 


* Menage derives the word Dragoon from the Latin Draconarius, | 


which in Vegetius is uſed to ſignify ſoldier. But is is more 

probably derived from the German Tragen, or Draghen, which 

lignifies 20 carry; as being infantry carried on horſeback. 
The Dragoons are uſually poſted in the front of the camp, 
and march firſt to the charge, like a kind of enfans perdus. 


They are uſually reputed as belonging to the infantry, and in 


that quality have colonels, and ſerjeants; but they have cor- 
nets, too, like cavalry. In the French army they are ſaid to 
ride without boots. 
Their arms are a ſword, fire-lock, and bayonet. In the 
French ſervice, when the Dragoons march on foot, their offi- 
cers bear the pike, and the ſerjeants the halbert ; neither of 
which are uſed in the Engliſh ſervice, 

DRAGS. See the article SEa-DRass. 

DRAMS. See the article CorDIALs. 


DRAMA “, in poetry, a piece, or poem, compoſed for the 


ſtage. See THEATRE. 

*The word is Greek, pus, which literally ſignifies Action; 
by reaſon in Drama's, or dramatic poems, they act, or re- 
preſent Actions, as if they really paſſed. 

A Drama, or as we popularly call it, a Play, is a compoſition 
either in proſe, or verſe, conſiſting, not in the ſimple recita- 
tion, but in the actual repreſentation of an action. See Ac- 
TION. 

Our Drama's, are tragedies, comedies, and farces: for thoſe 
groteſque entertainments, lately introduced upon the ſtage, 
ſcarce deſerve the appellation, See TRAGEDY, CoME Dx, 
Farce, Oc. | 
Some critics take the book of canticles for a Drama, or Dra- 
matio poem others maintain the ſame of the book of Job. Some 
ſcrupulous authors would reſtrain Drama to ſerious pieces ; as 
tragedies : but with reſpect to to the etymology, a comedy is 
as much a Drama, as a tragedy. | 

The primary parts of the Drama, as divided by the ancients, 
are the Protaſis, Epitaſis, Cataſtaſis, and Cataſirophe, ——The 
ſecondary parts, are the As and Scenes. Ihe acceſſary 
parts, are the Argument or Summary, the Prologue, Chorus, 
MAimus, Satura, and Atellana. 
pointed out the uſe of the piece, or conveyed ſome other notice 
to the audience in the poet's name. See PRO As is, c. Ac, 
SCENE, Sc. PROLOGUE, CHoORUs, Oc. 


DRAMATIC, in poetry, is an epithet given to pieces wrote | 


for the ſtage. See STAGE, DRAMA, and PoE TRV. 

For the laws of Dramatic poetry. See Unity, Acriox, 
CHarAcCTeER, FABLE, &c. 

Stylo DRAM AT ICO. See the article STYLE. 

DRAPERY *, in painting, and ſculpture, the repreſentation of 

the garments, or cloathing of human figures. See FiGuRe. 
*The word is French, Drapperie, formed from Drap, cloth. 

In the general ſenſe, Drapery includes not only the garments, 
but alſo the tapiſtry, linens, and moſt other things that are not 
carnations, nor landſcapes. See PAINTING. 
The art of Drapery conſiſts chiefly in three points, viz. the 
ordering of the folds, or plaits; the different quality of the 
ſtuffs ; and the variety of their colours. . 
As to the folds, they ſhould be ſo managed, that you may ea- 
ſily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtinguiſh it from 
any thing elſe. For inſtance, that you fee it is an arm that 
is under the Drapery, and not a leg, &c. The folds, again 
muſt be large, as breaking, and dividing the fight the leſs. 
There ſhould likewiſe be contraſt between them, otherwiſe 
the Drapery will be ſtiff. 
The quality of the ſtuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſidered ; 


Laſtly, the Epilggue which 


DRE 


are dull: ſome are fine, and tranſparent : others 

ſolid, f eben; Others) digg, and 

The variety of colours, when well managed. m 

beauty of a painting; all being not ly great 

friendly, with reſpect to each other; and ſome never d 

gp near certain others. See ColouRIx o. et 
de Piles gives abundance of good obſervations, re 


ceed to the Draperies. Paolo Veroneſe excelled in D ter pro- 


DRASTIC, a ſtrong and powerful medicine; more - ay 
lap, Scammony, and the ſtronger cathartics. "He bon] x 


TIVE. 
DRAUGHT, in medicine. See the article Por ION 
Dravucnr, in trade, is an allowance made in the weighi 

commodities ; the ſame as clough. See Clou. 1 
DRAubdhr, in painting, c. See the article DesrcnN 
DRAU CHT, or, as it is pronounced, Draer, in architeg 

the figure of an intended building deſcribed on paper; uh 
in is laid down, by ſcale and compaſs, the ſeveral div if ma 
and partitions of the apartments, rooms, doors bern 
conveniencies, &c. in their due proportion. See "op 

It is uſual, and even exceedingly convenient, before a bald, 

is begun to be raiſed, to have Draughts of the ichno ra 4 

or ground-plot of each floor, or ſtory ; as alſo of = f in 

and faſhion of each front, with the windows, doors _ 
ments, &c, in an orthography, or upright. See fo ng 

GRAPHY, and ORTHOGRAPHY. : 

Sometimes the ſeveral fronts, Qc. are taken, and repreſent 

ed in the ſame Draught, to ſhew the effe& of the whole 

_ . called a ſcenography, or perſpective. See Scp No- 
Reduction of a DRAUOGRHT. See the articles RED VU cio, and 

PENTAGRAPH. Eg | 
DRAW.—A ſhip is faid to draw ſo much water, according to 

the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it. ' 

T hus, if fifteen foot from the bottom of her be under water 

or if ſhe ſink into the water fifteen foot perpendicularly, "a 

is faid to draw fifteen foot water; according as ſhe draws 

more, or leſs, ſhe is ſaid to be of more, or leſs Draught, 
Draw, in the foreſt-law. See the article Doc-draw. 
DRAwW-BACK, in commerce, a rebate, or diſcount, upon the 

price of commodities, purchaſed on certain conditions, See 

REBATE, and DiscouNT. 
DRAW-BRIDGE, a bridge made after the manner of a floor, to 

be drawn up, or let down, as occaſion ſerves, before the gate 

of a town, or caſtle, See BRIDGE. 
Drawing Medicines, or DRAWERS. See EPISPASTICs, and 

RIPENERS. | 
DRAWING of gold, or ſilver, is the paſſing it through a number 
of holes in an iron, each leſs than other, to bring it into a 
wire, See WiRE-drawing. 

DRAWING of a bill of exchange, is the writing, ſigning, and 
giving it to the perſon who has already paid the value, or 
content thereof, to receive it in another place, | 
A perſon ſhould never draw a bill of exchange, unleſs he be 
well aſſured, it will be accepted, and paid. See BILL of Ex- 
change. | 
DRAwiNG, in painting, &c, See DEs16NiNG, and COUNTER- 
DRAWING. ; | 
Drawins, among hunters, is when they beat the buſhes after 
a fox, Ds 

DRAWING amiſs, is when the hounds, or beagles hit the {cent 
of their chace the contrary way, ſo as to purſue it up the 
wind, when they ſhould have done it down the wind. 
DRAWING on the ſhot, is when the hounds touch the ſcent, and 
. draw on till they rouſe or put up the chace. 
Fine-DRAWING. See the article Fing-drawing. 


DRAY Plough. See the article PLOUGH. ; 
DRENCH, among farriers, a phyſical draught, or potion 
given a horſe, by way of purge. See POTION. ; 
DRENCHES, or DRENOGCES, DRENG1, or THRENGT, in 
our old cuſtoms, a term about which the lawyers and anti- 
quaries are a little divided. See T HRENGUS. SY! 
Drenges, ſays an ancient manuſcript, were ?enentes 77 _ 
according to Spelman, they were e genere vaſſallorum non — 
bilium, cum ſinguli qui in domes-day nominantur bngula —_ 
maneria : ſuch, as at the coming in of the conquers , 
put out of their eſtates, were afterwards upon comp - * 
ſtored thereto; for that, they, being before owners * creo! 
were neither in auxilio, nor concilio againſt him. 
DRESSING of meats, the preparing them for food, by mea 

of culinary fire. See Foop. — cis 
The deſign of dreſſmg, is to looſen the eme, ern 
of the fleſh, and diſpoſe it for diſſolution, and digeſtion Me 


ſome making their folds abrupt, and harſh, and others more 
ſoft, and eaſy, The ſurface of ſome, again, has a luſtre, others 


. , is 
ſtomach. Fleſh not being a proper food without . j 


DRI 


DR O 


alledged as an argument, that man Was not intended by na- | mages of ſuch a quantity of wine to the ſtomach, and the 


ture for a carnivorous animal. See CARNIVOROUS. 


fluids by its heat, and inflammation, the food is hurried into 


| ling, and flewing—In the habit unconcocted, and lays a foundation for a fever, fit 
TT r 2 4 DOES and | of the = or ſome chronical diſeaſe, Efſay on Health, &c. 
x 7 ling, or flewing ; and in boils p. 47» e. : 
longer N —— 9 The — * is, that — DR1NKiNG-Glaſſes. See the article GI ASSES. 
2 rformed in the open air, as the parts begin exter- DRIP, in architecture. See the article LARMIER, 
ing ** . they extend, and dilate, and ſo gradually let DRirs, is alſo uſed in building for a kind of ſteps, on flat roofs, 
pa aſt of the rarified included air, by which means the in-| to walk wary naine; h uſed in Teal at of c 
ſuccuſſions, on which the diſſolution depends, are much] This way of building is much uſed in Italy; where the roo 
2 ned, and abated; boiling being performed in water, the 1s not made quite flat, but a little raiſed in the middle ; with 
_— is greater and conſequently, the ſuccuſſions to lift up | Drips, or ſteps, lying a little inclining to the horizon, SeeRooF. 
70 weight, are proportionably ſtrong ; by which means the DRIVE, in the ſea-language.— A ſhip is ſaid to drive when an 
pas "bg haſtened : and even in this way there are great diffe- anchor being let fall, it will not hold her faſt, but that ſhe 
rences; for the greater the weight of water, the ſooner is the | fails away with the tide, or wind. See ANCHoR, 


buſineſs done. 


The beſt way to prevent this, is to veer out more cable; for 


In fewing, though the heat be infinitely ſhort of what is | the more cable ſhe has, the ſurer, and ſafer ſhe rides; or elſe 
employed in the other ways, the operation is much more fo let fall more anchors. 


quick, becauſe performed in a cloſe veſſel, and full, b 


y Alſo, when a ſhip is a- hull, or a-try, they ſay, ſhe drives to 


l in with the ſhore, according to the way ſne makes 
h means the ſuccuſſions are more often repeated, and leeward, or in wit ore, : 
-_ ſtrongly reverberated. Hence the force of Papin's I/zol-DRI1veRs. See the article Woo. 

digeſtor; and hence an illuſtration of the operation of di- DROGMAN. See the article DRAGoMAN. 


geſtion. See DIGE5TOR, and DIGESTION. 


DROIT, Jus, in our law-books, ſignifies right, or lat: 


Boiling, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, draws more of the rank, | whereof ſome diſtinguiſh fix kinds, viz.— 1. Ma recuperandi, 
ſtrong juices from meat, and leaves it leſs nutritive, more right of recovering: 2. Jus intrandi, right of entring ; 
diluted, lighter, and eaſier of digeſtion: rogſting, on the other J Jus habendi, right of having: 4. Jus retinendi, right of 
hand, leaves it fuller of the ſtrong, nutritive juices, harder to| retaining: 5. Jus percipiendi, right of receiving: 6. Jus 
digeſt, and needing more dilution. Strong, grown, and adult polſidendi, right of poſſeſſing. See Law, and RIGHT; a 
animal food, therefore, ſhould be boiled; and the younger, alſo RECTUM, ENTRY, PossSEsSION, c. | 


and tenderer, roa/ted. 
DRESSING of hop;, See the article Hops. 
'DRIE, or DR. See the article DRv. 


Monſtrans de DRoIT. See the article MonsTRAns. 
DROPAX, APQITAZ, in pharmacy, an external medicine, in 
form of a plaiſter, uſed to take off the hairs from any part. 


DRIFT of the fore/t, an exact view, or examination of what | See Hair, and DEPILATORY. | 
cattel A 4 in £ wy - that it may be known, whether it be | The Propaæ is of two kinds, ſimple, and compound. — The ſimple 
overcharged, or not, and whoſe the beaſts are; and whether | 15 made of an ounce of dry pitch, and two drachms of oil, 
they are commonable beaſts, or not. See FoR EST, and The compound is made with pitch, wax, colophony, common 


COMMON. 


falt, bitumen, ſulphur vivum, pepper, euphorbium, cantha- 


DRrI1FT-SAIL, in a ſhip, A ſail uſed under water ; veered out rides, and caſtor, —T here are alſo other ways of making it, 


right a-head, by ſheets, as. other fails are: its uſe being to 
keep the ſhip's head right upon the ſea, in a ſtorm ; and to 
hinder a ſhip's driving too faſt in a current; with which view 


it is generally uſed by fiſhermen, eſpecially in the north- ſea. 
DRINK, a part of our ordinary food, in a liquid form, ſerv- 
ing to dilute, and moiſten the dry meat. See Foop. 
The Drinks, in different countries, are different. Thoſe, or- 
dinarily uſed among us, are, water, malt-liquors, and wine. 
See WaTER, MaALT-Liquor, and WINE. | 
The extraordinaries, are, cyder, punch, brandy, tea, ſtrong 
waters, &c. See each under its proper article, CYDER, &c. 
The Malt-Drink brewed in England, in one year, Chamber- 
layne aſſures us, amounts to very near two millions of barrels 
ſtrong and ſmall. See ExcisE. 
Water, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, was without all diſpute the 
primitive, original beverage, as it is the only ſunple fluid (for 
there are but three more in nature, mercury, light, and air, 
none of which is fit for human Drink) fitted for diluting, 
moiſtening and cooling ; the ends of Drink appointed by na- 
ture: and happy had it been for the race of mankind, had 
other mix'd, and artificial liquors never been invented. Water 
alone is ſufficient, and effectual for all the purpoſes of human 
wants in Drink, Strong liquors were never deſigned for com- 
mon uſe. They were formerly kept, here in England, as 
other medicines are, in apothecaries ſhops, and preſcribed by 
phyſicians, as they do diaſcordium, and venice treacle, to re- 
freſh the weary, ſtrengthen the weak, and raiſe the low- 
ſpirited. The effect of the ordinary uſe of wine, and fpirituous 
liquors, as natural cauſes will always produce their effects, is 
to inflame the blood into gout, ſtone, and rheumatiſm, fevers, 
pleuriſies, ſmall-pox, &c. to draw up the juices, and ſcorch and 
ſhrivel the ſolids. "Thoſe, whoſe appetite, and digeſtion is 
good, and entire, never want ſtrong liquors to ſupply them 
with ſpirits : ſuch ſpirits are too volatile, and fugitive for any 
ſolid, or uſeſul purpoſes of life. Two ounces of fleſh meat, 
well digeſted, beget a greater ſtock of more durable, and uſe- 
ful ſpirits, than ten times as much ftrong liquors, 
All ſtrong liquors are as hard to digeſt, and require as much 
labour of the concoctive powers, as ſtrong food it ſelf, Wa- 
ter is the only univerſal diſſolvent, or menſtruum, and the 
molt certain diluter of all bodies proper for food. There 
are a great many ſpirituous liquors, which not only will 
not diffolve, but will harden, and make more indigeſtible, 
eſpecially the ſalts of bodies, wherein their active qualities, 
that is, thoſe which can do moſt harm to human conſtitutions, 
conſiſt, And we have known perſons of tender conſtitutions, 
who could neither eat, nor digeſt, upon drinking wine, who, 
by drinking at meals common water, heated, have recovered 
their appetites, and digeſtion, have thriven, and grown plump. 
It is true, ſtrong liquors by their heat and ſtimulation on the 
organs of concoction, by increaſing the velocity of the motion 
of the fluids, and thereby quickening the other animal fun- 
ctions, will carry off the load that lies upon the ſtomach, with 


to be found in the diſpenſatories. 

It was anciently much in uſe to warm the parts, to draw the 
blood and ſpirits to them, and to cure atrophies.—It was ap- 
plied hot on the part affected, after firſt ſnaving it; and was 
pulled off again ere quite cold, then heated a-freſh, and ap- 
plied again; and the operation thus repeated, till the part wer 
rendered very red. | 
DROPPING, or Dxz1PpixG, a term uſed among falconers, 
when a hawk mutes directly downwards, in ſeveral Drops, not 
yerking her dung ftraight forwards, 

DROPS, in meteorology. See the article Rain, 

The ſpherical form, into which the Drops of fluids conform 
themſelves, is a phænomenon that has a little perplexed the 


equable, uniform preſſure of the ambient, or incumbent at- 
moſphere cloſed them into this form, —But this account will 
no longer paſs; now that we find the phænomenon holds 
in vacuo as well as in air. 
The Newtonian philoſophers, therefore, aſcribe it to their 
attraction, which being greater between the ſeveral particles of 
the fluids, than between them and thoſe of the medium, 
they are, as it were, concentrated, and brought as near each 
other, and into as little compaſs, as may be: which cannot 
be, without their being ſpherical “. See SpHERICITx. 
Thus, Sir Iſaac Newton: Guttæ enim corporis cujuſque fluidi, 
ut figuram globoſam inducere conentur, facit mutuæ partium 
ſuarum attrattio ; eodem mods quo terra mariaque in rotundita- 
tem undique conglobantur, partium ſuarum altractione mutua, 
gue eft gravitas, Opt. p. 338. See ATTRACTION. 


DRors, in medicine, a liquid remedy, whoſe doſe is eſtimated 

by a certain number of Drops. See MEDICIN R. 

A little lowneſs of ſpirits, ſays Dr. Cheyne, ſpeaking of the 

ſofter ſex under fits of the vapours, &c, requires Drops, 

which paſs readily down under the notion of phyſic: Drops 
beget drams, and drams beget more drams, till they come 
to be without weight, and without meaſure. Higher, and 
more ſevere fits, begot by theſe, bring forth farther neceſſity 

upon neceſſity of Drops, drams, and gills, till at laſt, &c, 

Eſſay on Health, 

Engliſh DRors, or volatile Engliſh DRors, guttæ anglicanæ, is a 
liquor drawn by fire from a great number of ingredients, and 
found a powerful remedy againſt coagulations of the blood, 

obſtructions, apoplexies, malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. 

Its inventor was Dr. Goddard, a phyſician of London. King 

Charles IT. had much ado to purchaſe the ſecret of him, 

though he offered 5000 pounds for the ſame, However, 

he prevailed at length; but the phyſician looked on it as a fa- 
vour done the prince, to impart it to him on ſuch terms,— 

Hence it is, that the remedy took the name of guttæ anglica- 

næ. See GUTT# Anglicans. 

DRors, Guttæ, in architecture, an ornament in the doric en- 

tablature, repreſenting Drops, or little bells, immediately un- 

der the triglyphs.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. lit. e and o. See 


more preſent chearfulneſs. But then, beſide the future da- 


alſo TRIGLYPH, | ; 
' DROP- 


philoſophers. —The ſolution commonly given, was, that the 
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DROPPER, See FIsHING. 

DROPSY “*, apa, in medicine, a preter natural colle- 
ction of ſerum, or water, in ſome part of the body; 6r a 
too great proportion thereof in the blood. See DISEASE. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek uJ@e, water, and 
ol, facies, face. 

The Dropfy acquires different names from the different parts it 
afflicts, or the different parts the waters are collected in.— 
That of the abdomen, or lower belly, called ſimply, and 
abſolutely Drop/y, is particularly denominated Aſcites. —T hat ' 
of the whole habit of the body, Anaſarca, or Leucophlegmatia. 
— That of the head, Hydrocephalus. —T hat of the ſcrotum, 
Hydrocele. See ASCITES, ANASARCA, c. ; 
There is alſo a ſpecies of this diſeaſe ſuppoſed to be cauſed, in- 
ſtead of water, by a collection of wind, called Tympanites. 
and by Hippocrates, the dry Drop. See T YMPANITES.— 
We alſo meet with Dropſies of the breaſt, pericardium, uterus, 
ovaries, Cc. 

The cauſes of Dropſies, in general, are whatever may obſtruct 
the ſerous part of the blood, ſo as to make it ſtagnate in the 
veſſels; or burſt the veſſels themſelves, fo as to let the blood 
out among the membranes ; or weaken, and relax the tone 
of the . or thin the blood, and make it watery; or 
leſſen perſpiration. 

Theſe cauſes are various, viz. ſometimes acute diſeaſes, ſcir- 
rhous tumors of any of the more noble viſcera, exceſſive eva- 
cuations, particularly hæmorrhages, hard drinking, &c. 

The aſcites, or Water-Dropſy of the abdomen, is the moſt 
uſual caſe, and what we particularly call the Drop its ſymp- 
toms are tumors, firſt of the feet, and legs, and afterwards of the 
abdomen, which keep continually growing ; and if the belly 
be ſtruck, or ſhook, there is heard a quaſhing of water. 
Add to this three other attendants, viz. a dyſpnoea ; intenſe 
' thirſt; and ſparing urine: with which may be numbered 
heavineſs, liſtleſneſs, coſtiveneſs, a light fever, and an emacia- 
tion of the body. 

The curative indications are two, viz. the evacuation of the 
water; and the ſtrengthening of the blood, and viſcera. The 
firſt is effected by ſtrong purgatives, particularly elaterium, 
and the infuſion of crocus metallorum, tho' this laſt works 
upwards more than downwards. For ſuch as are too weak 
to bear purgatives, Dr. Sydenham recommends diuretics, 
whereof the beſt are thoſe made of lixivial falts, 
For the ſecond intention, exerciſe and change of air, wine, 
and other generous liquors, alſo ſtomachics, chalybeats, and 
other corroborating medicines are preſcribed. 

W here other means fail for evacuating the water, recourſe is 
had to the paracenteſis, or operation of tapping. See PAR A- 
CENTESIS. | 
Mayerne recommends mercurius dulcis, and nitre, and ants 
eggs, for the promoting of urine, and draining the tumour. 
Exerciſe and change of air ; wine, and other generous liquors 
cautiouſly taken ; have alſo their uſe. 

Baglivi notes, that in a Drop/y ariſing from a morbid liver, 
there is always a vehement dry cough : which is never ob- 
ſerved in the other ſpecies. Tycho Brahe, notes, that hydro- 
pic perſons uſually die about full moon. Wainwright extols 
an infuſion of green tea in rheniſn wine; as alſo briony juice, 
as excellent in this diſeaſe. Some commend garlic. 

DROWNING, the act of ſuffocating, or being ſuffocated, by 
water. See SUFFOCATION, | | 
People not accuſtomed to diving, Dr. Halley obſerves, begin 
to drawn in about half a minute's time. See Divins, 
Drowning was anciently a kind of puniſhment: in the time of 


Louis XI. of France, the chronicles aſſure us, that they fre- 


quently drowned their criminals; inſtead of hanging them. 
Chron. Scand.” See PUNISHMENT, | 

Natural hiſtorians, and phyſicians, furniſh us with diverſe well 
atteſted inſtances of ſurpriſing recoveries of perſons drowned : 


which, if maturely conſidered, might perhaps let a little light 


into the dark notion of life, and death. | 
Pechlin, de Aer. & Alim. def. c. 10. gives the hiſtory of a 
gardener of Troningholm, then living, aged 65 years, who 
18 years before ſlip'd under the ice to the depth of 18 ells, 
where he ſtood at the bottom, upright as it were, for 16 
hours; when, being drawn out with a drag ſtruck into his 
head, and wrapped up in clothes, from the common perſua- 
ſion of thoſe people, that he would recover ; he was after- 
wards ftroaked, rubbed with linnen ſwaths, and air blown up 
his noſtrils for ſeveral hours; till the blood began to move. 
Laſtly, plying him with antapoplectic, and genial liquors, he 
was reſtored to life. In memory of this accident, the queen 
mother ſettled a yearly ſtipend upon him, c. | 
Tileſius, keeper of the king's library, gives us a leſs probable 
hiſtory of a woman he himſelf knew, who was under the wa- 
ter three whole days, yet brought to life again after the ſame 
manner as the Troningholm gardener ; and was ſtill alive. 
But what ſhall we ſay to Burmannus, who aſſures us, that 
being in the village Boneſs, of the pariſh of Pithou, he aſ- 


ſiſted at the funeral ſermon of one Laur. Jona, an old man of 


ſeventy ; where the preacher related, that when a youth of 
17, he had been buried ſeven weeks under water, and at 


ſup. fit penes ipſum fides ! 
DRUG, in 


other commodities, brought from diftant coun 
in the bulineſs of medicine, dying, and the mechanic arts 


A lift of all of them would be endleſs. Some of the 
pal are, aloes, amber-gris, amber, aſſa fœtida 


DRUGGET, in commerce, a fort of ſtuff, very thin, arg 


DRUIDS *, Dxvipes, or Drvipz, the prieſts, or mi- 


DRU 


length drawn forth, and brought again to life, Pechlin. ul; 
« U 


„in commerce, a general name for all ſpices, and 
. 3 
tries, and uſed 


The Drugs uſed in medicine, ate very numero 

the greateſt part of the commerce of our Drugzif: Abe 

them grow in England, France, &c. But the vhs _ of 

are brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt-Indies FT 

princi- 

balſams, bezoar, borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides cv 
ae 1— 


damum, caſſia, caſtoreum, coloquintida, civet, coral, « be 

coffee, cocoa, gums anime, armoniac, adraganth, a e 
gutta, labdanum, opopanax, ſagapenum, ſandarac, laces Ab b 
manna, maſtic, myrrh, muſc, opium, pearls, quinquina, ben 

bore, galanga, zedoary, rhubarb, ſarſaparilla, ſtorax * 
ſanguis draconis, ſenna, ſperma ceti, ſpica nardi, — "a 
ſal ammoniac, tamarinds, tea, turpentine, turbith, tuti, * 
The natural hiſtory, &c. whereof, ſee under their reſ; 0; : 
articles ALogs, AMBER-GRIS, Cc. 8 85 
The Drugs uſed by dyers, are of two. kinds: chyy;; whi 

give a dye or colour; and non-colourmg, which only & jp . 
ſtuffs to take the colours the better, or to render ti aid " 
more ſhining. See COLoURING.—Of the firſt kind wy 
paſtels, woad, indigo, kermes, cochineel, madder, "ors, 
&c,—Of the ſecond kind, are, allum, tartar, arſenic, rea] 7 
ſaltpetre, common falt, ſal gemmæ, ſal ammoniac, cryſtal of 
tartar, agaric, ſpirit of wine, urine, pewter, iron, bran 
ſtarch, lime, aſhes, &c. See DVyIN G. | 5 
There is a third ſort of Drugs, which anſwer both intentions; 
as the root, bark, and leaf of the walnut-tree, galls, cop- 
peras, &c. See GALLs, COPPERAs, Ge. he 


narrow, uſually all wool, and ſometimes half wocl and half 
filk ; having ſometimes the-whale, but more uſually without: 
and woven on a worſted chain. See RaTxex, &:. | 
Thoſe without the whale are wove on a loom with two treddles 
after the ſame manner as linnen, camblet, &c,—M, davery 5 
vented a kind of gold, and ſilver Druggets; the warp being 
partly gold and ſilver thread, and the woof linnen. 


niſters of religion, among the ancient Celtæ, or Gauls, Bri- 
tons, and Germans. See PRIEST, c. 
* Some authors derive the word from the Hebrew 9 
Deruſſim, or Drufſim, which they tranſlate, contemplates, 
Picard, Celtoped. L. II. p. 58. believes the Druid; to have 
been thus called from Dyazs, or Dryius, their leader, the 4th, 
or 5th king of the Gauls, and father of Saron, or Naumes. 
Pliny, Salmaſius, Vigenere, Sc. derive the name from Aey-, 
Oa# ; on account of their inhabiting, or at leaſt frequenting, 
and teaching in foreſts ; or perhaps, by reaſon, as Pliny ſays, 
they never ſacrificed but under the oak. But it is hard to ima- 
gine, how the Druids ſhould come to ſpeak Greek. Menage 
derives the word from the old Britiſh Drus, demon, magician, 
Borel from the Saxon Dry, magician ; or rather the old Britiſh 
Dru, oak; whence he takes 54; to be derived. Gorop. Be- 
canus, Lib. I. takes Druzs to be an old Celtic, and German 
word, formed from Trow:s, or Trawtis, a doctor of the truth, 

and the faith: which etymology Voſſius acquieſces in. 


The Druids were the firſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhed order 
among the Gauls, and Britons : they were choſe out of the 
beſt families; and the honours of their birth, joined with 
thoſe of their function, procured theni the higheſt veneration 
among the people. They were verſed in aſtrology, geometry, 
natural philoſophy, politics, and geography ; and had the 
adminiſtration of all ſacred things; were the interpreters of 
religion, and the judges of all affairs, indifferently. Who- 
ever refuſed obedience to them, was declared impious, and 
accurſed. 

We know but little as to their peculiar doctrines; only that 
they believed the immortality of the ſoul, and as 15 wy 
alſo ſuppaſed, the metempſychoſis: though a late author macs 
it appear highly probable they did not believe this laſt, at k 

in the ſenſe of the Pythagoreans. See METEMSYCHOSB- 
They were divided into ſeveral claſſes, or branches; 9% _ 
vacerri, bardi, eubages, ſemnothii, or ſemmnsthei, and jon 
— The wacerri are held to have been the prieſts: on " 
the poets: the eubages, the augurs: and the ſarmide, © ; r 
vil judges, and inſtructors of youth. — As to the _ 
who are ſaid to have been immediately devoted to the - 
of religion, it is probable, they were the ſame with 

cerri. See BARD, c. my 
Strabo, however, Lib. IV. p. 197. and Picar 
his Celtopedia, do not comprehend all theſe 
under the denomination of Druid, as ſpecies u 
nus, or parts under the whole; but make them dite 
conditions, or orders, : ”—_—_— 
Strabo, in effect, only diſtinguiſhes three kinds; 12 
and Druids, The bardi were the poets; the 8 and 
(apparently the fame with the vacerri) weie - FF 15 
naturaliſts; and the Druids, beſide the ſtudy ot 09 
plied themſelves likewiſe to morality. D. 


d after him, in 
different olces 
nder their ge. 

ire different 


: ertius aſſures us in his prologue, that the Druids 
e amongſt the ancient Britons, with the _ 
or philoſophers among the Greeks, the Magi among ME 
ſians, the Gymnoſophiſts among the Indians, and the Chal- 
Jeans among the Aſſyrians. See MaG1, GYMNOSOPHIST, 

HER, Oc. . 
2 bad one chief, or Arch-Druid in every 2 * 
who acted as high-prieſt, or pontifex maximus. He ha 
abſolute authority over all the reſt; and commanded, de- 
creed, puniſhed, Sc. at pleaſure, At his death he was 77 
ceeded by the moſt conſiderable among his ſurvivors; and i 
there were ſeveral pretenders, the matter was ended by an 
election, or put to the deciſion of arms. 

The Druids, we have obſerved, were in the higheſt eſteem. 
They preſided at facrifices, and other ceremonies, and had 
the direction of every thing relating to religion. The Britiſh, 
and Gauliſh youth flocked to them in crouds, to be inſtructed 
by them. The children of the nobility, Mela tells us, they 
retired withal into caves, or the moſt deſolate parts of foreſts; 
and kept them there, ſometimes for 20 years, under their 
diſcipline, | | ; 
Beſide the immortality, and metempſychoſis, they were 1n- 
ſtructed in the motion of the heavens, and the courſe of 
the ſtars, the magnitude of the heavens, and the earth, the 
nature of things, the power and wiſdom of the gods, Sc. 
They preſerved the memory and actions of great men in 
their verſes, which they never allowed to be wrote down, but 
made their pupils get them off by heart. In their common 
courſe of learning, they are ſaid to have taught them 24000 
ſuch verſes. . i 

They had the miſletoe in ſingular veneration. Pliny relates 
the ceremony wherewith they gathered it every year. Lib. 
XVI. c. 44. They placed a world of confidence in ſerpents 
eggs gathered after a peculiar manner, and under a certain 
diſpoſition of the moon deſcribed by Pliny ; and imagined 
them effectual means for the gaining of law-ſuits, and procu- 
ring the good graces of princes. And hence, the ſame author 
concludes it is, that the caduceus, or rod encompaſſed with 
two ſerpents interwove, has been aſſumed as a ſymbol of peace. 
See MISLE TORE, Capucevus, &c. 

Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, aſſures us, they ſacrificed 
men; and Mercury is ſaid to be the god they offered theſe in- 
human victims to. Diod. Siculus, Lib. VI. obſerves, it was 
only upon extraordinary occaſions they made ſuch offerings : 
as, to conſult what meaſures to take, to learn what ſhould 
befal them, &c. by the fall of the victim, the tearing of his 
members, and the manner of his blood guſhing out. Auguſtus 
condemned the cuſtom : Tiberius, and Claudius, puniſh- 
ed, and aboliſhed it. See Cæſar Lib. VI. c. 13. and Mela 
. | 
We learn from Czfar, that they were the judges, and arbi- 
ters of all differences and diſputes, both public and private, 
took cognizance of murders, inheritances, boundaries, and 
limits, and decreed rewards, and puniſhments. Such as dif- 
obeyed their deciſions, they excommunicated, which was their 
principal puniſhment ; the criminal being hereby excluded 
from all public aſſemblies, and avoided by all the world; 
ſo that no body durſt ſpeak to him, for fear of being polluted, 


enough to ftop armies, upon the point of engaging ; and ac- 
commodate their differences, 
They held an aflembly every year at a certain ſeaſon about 
the middle of the country ; and there in a place conſecrated 
tor the purpoſe, kept their aſſizes, and terminated the diffe- 
rences of the people, who flocked thither from all parts. 
Cæſar, who had ſeen ſome of the Druids in Britain, was of 
opinion, they had come thence into Gaul: diverſe among the 
moderns, take this for a miſtake, and believe the very con- 
trary. In effect, it appears pretty probable, that the ancient 
Britons were originally Gauls ; that ſome of the Celtæ, or 
Belgæ, Gauliſh nations, were the firſt that entered our iſland, 
and peopled it: and that the Druids went along-with them. 
Hornius, in his hiſtory of philoſophy, Lib. II. c. 12. believes 
all the learning and philoſphy of the Druids to have been de- 
rived from the Aſſyrian Magi, who are till called in Germa- 
ny, Trutten, or Truttner ; and that, as Magus has loſt its an- 
cient ſignification, which was honourable, and now ſignifies a 
magician, or ſorcerer; Druid, which had the ſame ſenſe, has 
likewiſe degenerated, and now ſignifies' no other, than a per- 
fon who has commerce with the devil, or is addicted to magic. 
And accordingly, in Friſeland, where there anciently were 
Druids, witches are now called Druids.— Gale, Dickenſon, 
and ſome others, vainly contend, that the Druids borrowed 
all their philoſophy, as well as religion, from the Jews. 

here were alſo women, who bore the appellation Druides, or 
Druide, among the Gauls, &c.—The authors of the Hiſtoria 
Augufla, particularly Lampridius, and Vopiſcus, make men- 
tion hereof. A Druide, ſays Lampridius, p. 135. told Alex- 
_ Severus 8 which denoted he fhould be unhappy. 

opilcus, in the life of Aurelia i 
ſulted the Gauliſh Druides, eee e 
remain in his family; they 


Vous gave him for anſwer, that no 


—dtrabo obſerves, they had ſometimes intereſt and authority | 


whether or no the empire ſhould | 


DRU 


name ſhould be more glorious in the empire, than that of the 
deſcendants of Claudius. On which the hiſtorian takes occa- 
ſion to obſerve, that Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine, 
was a Claudius. ; 

Laſtly, the ſame Vopiſcus, in his life of Numerianus, relates, 
that a Druide had foretold Diocleſian, he ſhould be emperor, 
when he ſhould have killed Aper, which ſignifies a boar, and 
was the name of a Præfectus Prætorii, whom he killed 
with his own hand. 

Salmaſius, in his notes on Lampridius, is a little in doubt who 
theſe women were : . but he gives into the moſt eaſy, and 
plauſible opinion, that they were either the wives, or the 
children of the Druids, See DrYapes. 

DRUM, Tympanum, a military, muſical inftrument, of uſe 
principally among the foot, ſerving to call the ſoldiers toge- 
ther, to dir& their march, attac, retreat, &c, 5 
The body of the Drum is made of a very thin oak bent into a 
cylinder, and covered at each end with parchment, which is 
ſtrained, or braced more or leſs, according to the height, or 
depth of the ſound required, by ſtrings; and ſtruck with 
ſticks. The depth of the Drum is equal to its breadth, which 
does not exceed two foot and a half, by reaſon, no skins can 
be had to cover bigger.— There are alſo Drums, whoſe body 
is of braſs, 

Drum, or DRUMMER, alſo denotes a ſoldier appointed to beat 
the Drum.—In each company of infantry there is at leaſt one 
Drum; uſually two; and a Drum Major in every regiment. 
See MAJOR. | 
There are diverſe beats of the Drum as the march, double 
march, aſſembly, charge, retreat, alarm, chamade, &c. See 
ASSEMBLY, CHAMADE, c. 

Drum, in anatomy, or Ear-DRuUm, denotes a cavity in the 
inner ear, thus called from the reſemblance it bears to the 
figure of a War- Drum. See EAR. 

Its outer extreme is covered with a membrane, by anatomiſts 
called alſo tympanum, Drum; but more properly, membrana 
tympani. See TYMPANUM- 
The office of this Drum, or membrana tympani, has been 
greatly controverted among anatomiſts. The account beſt 
warranted, is, that being a medium for the conveyance of 
the ſound to the auditory nerve, by its different degrees of 
tenſion, it ſerves to modify the ſound, and propagate it to the 
nerve well proportioned, and commenſurate thereto, See 
SOUND, HEARING, Ec. 

String of the DRUM. See ChHoRDA Tympani. 

Drum, in architecture. See the article TamMBOUR. 

DRUNGUS, APOTITOEZE, a body, or company of forces, 
thus called in the later times of the Roman empire. _ 
The name Drungus , as appears from Vegetius, Lib. III. 
c. 16. was at firſt only applied to foreign, and even enemy's 
troops; but under the eaſternempire, it came in uſe for the troops 
of the empire it ſelf, where it amounted pretty nearly to what 
we call a regiment or brigade. —Leunclavius obſerves, that the 
Drungus was not leſs than 1000 men, nor more than 4000. 

*The ſame author notes, that Agzſy©- among the modern 
Greeks ſignifies a aff, or rod, the badge of a dignity, or 
office, as ag/a among the Turks ; and thinks, that the name 
may be formed from the Latin truncus. But it appears from 
Vegetius, that Drungus is a barbarous, not a Latin word. 
Spelman takes it for Saxon, becauſe at this day, throng, 
in Engliſh. ſignifies a multitude : Salmaſius derives it from 
Puy ©, beak; on account of the Drungus's being diſpoſed 

k-wiſe, or terminating in a point. 

DRUNKENNESS, Ebrzety, phyſically conſidered, conſiſts 

in a preter-natural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſcompo- | 
ſure of its fibres; occaſioned by the fumes, or ſpiritous parts 
of liquors, See Brain, Qc. | 
It is accounted for thus: an immoderate quantity of wine 
taken into the ſtomach, is there heated, and undergoes a 
kind of efferveſcence ; which ariſes the more readily, as the 
liquor abounds the more in ſulphur. By this action it becomes 
attenuated, and rarefied ; ſo that the grofler parts being leſt 
behind, its finer parts are fitted to penetrate, . and ſhoot 
through the veins to the brain ; or are conveyed through the 
veins to the heart; whence, after a further heat, and rarefac- 
tion, they are ſent through the carotid arteries, &c. to the 
brain. Hence neceſſarily ariſes a repletion of the meninges of 
the brain; and a compreſſion of the fibres of the brain it ſelf, 
from the freſh ſtock of rarified ſulphur continually exploded 
into them: hence alſo an obſtruction of the pores, or paſſages 
of the brain; a frequent, and diſorderly pulſation of the fibres, 
and the other ſymptoms of this diſeaſe. 
Hence it is, that all liquors will not give Drunknneſs ; but 
only ſuch as by their ſulphur, or ſpirit, are diſpoſed for an 
efferveſcence in the ſtomach, and heart, to diffuſe their ſubtle 
attenuated parts plentifully to the brain. SeeNerye, Mus- 
CULAR Motion, DELIRIUM, Sc. | 

Ig is a popular miſtake, that the only remedy for gluttony, is 
Drunkenneſs ; or that the cure of a ſurfeit of meat, is a ſurſeit 
of wine : than which nothing can be more contrary to nature. 
Cheyne, See DRINK, 

The ancient Lacedzmonians uſed to make their ſlaves fre- 


| quently drunk, to give their children an averſion. and horror 
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for the fame, The Indians hold Drunkemeſs a ſpecies of 
madneſs; and in their language, the ſame term ramjam, that 
fignifies Drunkard, ſignifies allo a phrenetic. 


DRY Baths, oy BaTHs. 
Day Confe#ts. 8 See the article 8 CONFECTS, 
Dxy Deck. Dock. 
Dry Exchange, Cambium Siccum*, a ſoft appellation, anciently 
uſed to diſguiſe uſury under; intimating ſomething to paſs on 
both ſides ; whereas, in truth, nothing paſſed but on one: in 
which reſpect it might be called dry. See INTEREST and 
UsuRx. | 
* Cambium ſiccum, ſays Lud. Lopes, de Contract. & Negot. eff 
Cambrum non habens exiſtentiam Cambii, ſed apparentiam, ad 
inſtar arboris exficcatz, &c. 


DRV #/. Fisk. 
DRY Fruits. FRUITS. 
Dry Maſs.  Mass. 
Dry Moat. Moar. 
DRV Kent. See the article { RENT. 
DR Storax. STOR AX. 
DR Suture. | SUTURE. 
Dry Meaſures. MEASURES. 
DR Spavin. SpAVIN. 


DRYADES, DryADs, in the heathen theology, the nymphs 
of the woods; a ſort of imaginary deities, which the ancients 
believed to inhabit the woods, and groves; and to hide them- 
ſelves under the bark of the oak, called by the Greeks Agus. 
See GopD ESS. | 3 
The Dryades differed from the Hamadryades, in that theſe 


latter were attached to ſome particular tree, with which they 


were born, and with which they died; whereas the Dryades 
were the goddeſſes of the trees, and woods in general, and 
lived at large in the middle thereof. For though Sevs pro- 
perly ſignifies an Oat; it was alſo uſed for Tree in general. 
We likewiſe find mention made in diverſe authors of a kind 
of propheteſſes, or witches, among the Gauls, called Dryades, 
or rather Druides. See DRU1Ds. 
DUBIOUS Acids. See the article Acips. 
DUBITATIVE Conjunctions. See CONJUNCTION: 
DUCAL. The letters patent granted by the ſenate of Venice 
are called Ducals.—S0 are the letters wrote in the name of the 
ſenate to foreign princes. See DoGE. | | 
The denomination Ducal is derived hence, that at the begin- 
ning of ſuch patents the name of the duke, or doge, is wrote 
in capitals, thus: N. Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum, &c.— 
The date of Ducals is uſually in Latin; but the body Italian. 
A courier was diſpatched with a Ducal to the emperor, re- 
turning him thanks for renewing the treaty of. alliance (in 
1716) againft the Turks, with the republic of Venice. | 
DUCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold, or filver, ſtruck in 
the dominions of a duke; being about the ſame value with a 
Spaniſh piece of eight, or a French crown, or 4 ſhillings and 
6 pence ſterling, when of ſilver; and twice as much, when 
of gold. See Coin. | | 
The origin of Ducats is referred to one Longinus, governour / 
of Italy; who revolting againſt the emperor Juſtin the 


younger, made himſelf duke of Ravenna, and called himſelf | 


Exarcha, i. e. without lord, or ruler. And to ſhew his inde- 
pendance, {truck pieces of money of very pure gold in his 
own name, and with his own ftamp; which were called. 
Ducati, Ducats : as Procopius relates the ſtory. | 
After him, the firſt who ſtruck Ducats, were the Venetians, 
who likewiſe called them Zecchini, or Sequins, from Zecca, 

the place where they firſt were ſtruck. This was about the 
year 1280, in the time of John Danduli : but we have pretty 
good evidence, that Roger king of Sicily, had coined Ducats as 
early as 1240. And du Cange ſcruples not to affirm, that the 
firſt Ducats were ſtruck in the Dutchy of Apulia, in Calabria. 
The chief gold Ducats now current, are the fingle, and double 
Ducats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, and Zurich. 
The heavieſt of them weighs 5 penny weight 17 grains, and 
the lighteſt 5 penny weight 10 grains; which is to be under- 
ſtood of the double Ducats, and of the ſingle in proportion, 
The Spaniards have no Ducats of gold, but in lieu thereof 
make uſe of the filver one ; which with them is no real ſpecies, 
but only a money of account like our pound, It is equiva- 
lent to 11 rials. See RIAL.—The ſilver Ducats of Florence 
ſerve there for crowns. See CRown. 

'DUCATOON, a filver coin, ftruck chiefly in Italy, particu- 
larly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Mantua, 
and Parma; though there ate alſo Dutch, and Flemiſh Du- 
catoons. - 

They are all nearly on the fame footing ; and being a little 
both finer and heavier than the piece of eight, are valued at 
2 pence, or 3 pence more; viz. at about 4 ſhillings and 
8 pence ſterling, See Coin. 
There is alſo a gold Ducatoon, ſtruck, and current chiefly in 
Holland. It is equivalent to 20 florins, on the footing of 1 
ſhilling, 11 pence, half penny, the florin. See FLORIN. 
DUCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the Roman ar- 


The emperors had alſo Ducenari; among thei | 
or intendants, called procuratores Raa rators 
theſe were ſuch whole ſalary was 200 ſeſterces; as dr 
games of the circus, horſes hited for two hundred feſt the 
were called Ducenarii. —Others hold, that Ducenarii p 
thoſe who levied the two hundredth penny; or the of i= 
appointed to inſpect the raiſing of that tribute. In the inſ = 
tions at Palmyra the word Ducenarius, in Greek Aber 55 
occurs often. 1 
DU CES Tem, a writ commanding one to appear at a day ; 
chancery, and to bring with him ſome evidences, or * 
things, which the court would view. . 
Ducks tecum licet languidus, a Writ directed to a 
having in his cuſtody a priſcner, in a perſonal act: " 
upon a habeas corpus, that he is adeo Landes 1 1 
danger of death he cannot have his body before the Ile 
3 i 
DUCKING, or plunging in water, Olaus Magnus tell; 
Was a diverſion anciently practiſed amongſt the Goths ky "4 " 
of exerciſe ; but among the Celtæ, and Franks, it ws b 
of puniſhment. Tacitus likewiſe aſſures us, that it was exec 6 
ted among the ancient Germans on the lazy, and infamous, 
At Marſeilles, and Bourbon, their men and women of Ge 
dalous life are condemned to the cale, as they call it, that is 
to be ſhut up, naked to the ſhift, in an iron cage faitened 10 
the yard of a ſhaloop, and ducked ſeveral times in the river 
The ſame is done at Tholouſe, to blaſphemers. : 
PuckinG, is alſo a puniſhment for ſeamen ; who are thrown 
into the ſea from the top of the yard of the main-maſt, &. 
veral times, according to the quality of their offence, ; 
Sometimes a cannon-ball is faſtened to their feet, to make the 
fall the more rapid, | 
There is alſo a kind of dry ducking, wherein the patient is 
only ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards above the furface of 
the water: this is a ſpecies of ſtrapada. 
The puniſhment is uſually made public by the diſcharge of a 
cannon. See BAPTIZING, | 
DUCKING-Stool, in our cuſtoms. See Cvcxing-Stw!. 
DUCT), DucrTus, in anatomy, is applied in a general ſenſe, 
to all the canals, or tubes in the animal body, as veins, arte- 
ries, c. through which the humors, or juices are conveyed, 
See CANAL, TUBE, Humor, &c. 
DucrT has alſo a more immediate application to ſeveral particu- 
lar veſſels; as the | 
DUCTUS Almentalis, a name given by Dr. Tyſon, to the 
gula, ftomach, and inteſtines; all which make but one con- 
tinued canal, or Duct. This Duct he makes the proper cha- 
racteriſtic of an animal. See ALIMENT AR. . 
Ducrus Adipeſi, are little veſicles in the omentum, which eithe 
receive the tat ſeparated from the adipoſe loculi, or cells, or 
elſe bring it to them: for the extreme fineneſs of theſe veſſels 
renders it extreme difficult to trace their origin, or courſe. 
See Ap EPS, and ADIPOSE. Z 
Indeed it remains ſomewhat doubtful, whether they be hol- 
low, and real Du&s ; or whether they be not ſolid fibres, ſuch 
as are obſerved in the ſpleen, along which the liquid fat does, 
as Dr. Drake expreſſes it, drill its way, as the eaſieſt it can 
find. Malpighi, their firſt diſcoverer, inclines to the former 
opinion *. All we know for certain, is, that they terminate 
in little globules of fat; concerning the uſe and progreſs where- 
of much remains to be diſcovered. See FAT. 

* Malpighi ſtarts a doubt, whether the adipoſe duds may not 
be propagated from fibres which abound in the ſpleen ; or thoſe 
fibres from them? — As alſo, whether there be not a yet un. 
diſcovered communication between the adipoſe membrane and 
the omentum ? 


Aquoſe DucTs. See the article AqQuosE. 
DucTus Chyliferus, or Roriferus, the fame as Dufus Thora- 
cicus. See THORACIC and RoRIFEROUS. 
Ducrus Communis Cheledochus, a large canal formed by an 
union of the Ductus cyſticus, and hepaticus. This Dru de- 
ſcending about four inches, diſcharges it ſelf into the Duode- 
num, by an oblique inſertion, which does the office of 1 
valve, in preventing the regreſs of the bile conveyed _ 
into the inteſtines. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fg. 5 lit. k. 
See alſo the articles BILE, and CHOLEDOCHUS. 
The Dudius communis ſometimes opens into the duodenum 
at the ſame aperture with the pancreatic Du. See PAN 
CREATIC, Oc, ; OI 
DucTvus Cy/ticus, or Meatus Cy/ticus, a canal about: 5 ary 
of a gooſe-quill, which ariſing from the neck of Ore” 
bladder, about two inches diſtance therefrom, joins tb - 1 
biliarius, and together with it conſtitutes the Du 5555 90 
nis.— See Tab. Anat, (Splanch) g. 1. Iit. d. fg. 5. lit. 48. 
alſo Cys TIC Dutt. 
Excretory DUCTs. See the article ExXCRETORY. 5 
Galactophorous DUcTs. See the article GALACTOPROP 
DucTus Hepaticy/ticus. See the article CysT-HEPATIC: iy 
Docrus Hepaticus, called alſo Meatus Hepaticus, an 
Pore. See Pokus Bilarius. | undule k. 
Docrus Lachrymales, the excretory veſſels of the 913 \ cHRY- 
chrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of tears. Wee 


ſheriff, who 


my, who had the command of two hundred men, 


DUC 


us Pancreaticus, à little canal ariſing from the pancreas, 
* opening into che duodenum, ſerving to difcharge the pan- 
creatic juice into the inteſtines, See PAN cREAS, and PAN- 
| c Juice. | f i 
This Du? Aung firſt diſcover'd by Wirtſungus, is frequently 
called Ductus Virthungianus. _ IRTSUNGIANUS, 
UCT. See the article PECQUETS. 
as panda Salivales, the excretory tubes of the falival glands; 


ſerving to diſcharge the ſecreted ſaliva into the mouth. See 


SALIVAL Dudts. ; | 
DucTus Thoracicus, See the article THoRAcic Du. 


Ducrus Umbilicalis. See the article Funiculus UMBILICA LIS. 
DucT vs Urinarius, the ſame as Urcthra. See the article URETHRA: 
Pucrus Viriſungianus. See the article VIRTSUNGIANUS. 
DUCT, DucTvs, in building. See CaLipucT, VENTI. 
DUCT, SEWER, CLOACA, &c. : 
DUCTILITY, in phyſics, a property of certain bodies, 
whereby they become capable of being beaten, preſſed, drawn, 
or ſtretched forth, without breaking; or, whereby they are 
capable of great alterations in their figure, and dimenſions ; 
and of gaining in one way, as they loſe in another, See 
MATTER, Bop, &c. 5 
Such are metals, which being urged by the hammer, gain in 
jength and breadth what they loſe in thickneſs; or being 
drawn into wire through iron, grow longer as they become 
ſlenderer. See METAL, WIRE, &c. 5 
Such, alſo, are gums, glues, reſins, and ſome other bodies, 
which, though not malleable, yet may be denominated 
Ductile, in as much as when ſoftened by water, fire, or ſome 
other menſtruum, they may be drawn into threads. See 
MALLEABLE, and FLEXIBLE, 
So that we have two claſſes of Due bodies: the one hard, 
and the other ſoft ; on each of which we ſhall beſtow ſome 
con{iderations. ns 
The cauſe of Du#ility is very obſcure ; as depending in great 
mcaſure on hardneſs, than which there is nothing in nature 
we know leſs of, It is true, we uſually account for hardneſs, 
from the force of attraction between the particles of the hard 
body; and for Dudility from the particles of the dudtile 


body, being, as it were, jointed, and entangled within each | 


other. See HaRDNEss, COHESION, Tc. BY | 
Inſtead of fanciful hypotheſes to account for Ductiliy; we 


ſhall here entertain the reader with ſome truly amazing cir- 


cumſtances, and phænomena thereof, in the inſtances of gold, 
| q 


olaſs, ſpiders- webs. 
DucTILITY of gold 
be the moſt dudile of all bodies; of which the gold-beaters, 
and gold wire-drawers, furniſh us with abundant proof. See 
GoLD. Fa. Merſenne, M. Rohault, Dr. Halley, &c. 
have made computations thereof: but they truſted to the 
reports of the workmen, M. Reaumur, in the memorres de 
Pacademie Royale des ſciences, an. 1713, took a ſurer way : 
he made the experiment himſelf. A ſingle grain of gold, he 
found, even in the common gold-leaf, uſed in moſt of our 
gilvings, is extended into 36 and a half, ſquare inches; and 
an ounce of gold, which in form of a cube is not half an 
inch either high, broad, or long, is beat under the hammer 
into a ſurface of 146 and a half ſquare feet: an extent almoſt 
double what could be done go years ago. In Fa. Merſenne's 
time, it was decined prodigious, that an ounce of gold 
ſhould form 1600 leaves; which together only made a ſurface 
of 105 ſquare feet, See GOLD-BEATING. | 
But the diſtention of gold under the hammer (how conſi- 
rable ſoever) is nothing to that it undergoes in the drawing 
iron,—There are gold leaves, in ſome parts, ſcarce Ec 00 
part of an inch thick; but 5c 00 part of an inch is a notable 
thickneſs, in compariſon of that of the gold ſpun on filk in 
our gold-thread, | | 
To conceive this prodigious Ductility, it is neceſſary, to have 
ſome idea of the manner wherein the wire-drawers proceed. 
— The wire, and thread we commonly call Gold- Thread, &c. 
which every body knows is only filver-wire gilt, or covered 
over with gold, is drawn from a large ingot of filver, uſually 
about 30 pound weight, This they round into a cylinder, or 
roll, about an inch and a half in diameter, and 22 inches long; 
and cover it over with the leaves prepared by the gold-beater, 
laying one over another, till the cover is a good deal thicker 
than that in our ordinary gilding. And yet even then it is 
very thin ; as will be eafily conceived from the quantity of 
gold that goes to gild the 30 pound of filver. Two ounces, 
ordinarily, do the buſineſs; and frequently little more than 
one. In effect, the full thickneſs of the gold on the ingot 
3 — 4ccy or Foo part, and ſometimes not Fooo part 
But this thin coat of gold muſt be yet much thinner: the in- 
Sot is ſucceſſively drawn through the holes of ſeveral irons 
each ſmaller than other, till it be as fine, or finer than a hair, 
Every new hole leſſens its diameter ; but it gains in length 
what it loſes in thickneſs, and of conſequence increaſes in ſur- 
face, Yet the gold {till covers it: it follows the filver in all 
its extenſion ; and never leaves the minuteſt part bare, not 
even to the microſcope, Yet, how inconceivably muſt it be 


One of the properties of gold, is to 


attenuated while the ingot is drawn into a thread, whoſe dia- 
meter is 9000 times leſs than that of the ingot. 
M. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous calculation, 
found, that one ounce of the thread was 3232 feet ons and 
the whole ingot 1163520 feet, Paris meaſure, or 96 French 
leagues; equal to 1264400 Engliſh feet, or 240 miles Engliſh : 
an extent which far ſurpaſſes what Fa. Merſenne, Furetiere, 
Dr. Halley, Sc. ever dreamt of. | 
Merſenne ſays, that half an ounce of the thread is 100 toiſes, 
or fathoms long; on which footing, an ounce would only be 
1200 foot; whereas M. Reaumur finds it 3232. Dr. Halley 
makes ſix foot of the wire one grain in weight, and one grain 
of the gold, 98 yards, and conſequently the ten thouſandth 
part of a grain, above one third of an inch. The diameter of 
the wire he found one 186th part of an inch; and the thick- 
neſs of the gold one 154500th part of an inch. But this, too, 
comes ſhort of M. Reaumur : for on this principle, the ounce 
of wire would only be 2680 feet. | 
But the ingot is not yet got to its full length. The greateſt 
part of our gold- thread is ſpun, or wound on ſilk; and before 
they ſpin it, they flat it, by paſſing it between two rolls, er 
wheels of exceedingly poliſhed ſteel ; which wheels, in flat- 
ting it, lengthen it by above one ſeventh, So that our 240 
. are now got to 274. The breadth, now, of theſe la- 
minæ, or plates, M. Reaumur finds, is only one 8th of a 
line, or one 96th of an inch, and their thickneſs one 
3072d, The ounce of gold, then, is here extended to a 
ſurface of 1190 ſquare feet; whereas, the utmoſt the gold- 
beaters can do, we have obſerved, is, to extend it to 146 
ſquare feet. 
But the gold, thus exceedingly extended, how thin muſt it 
be? From M. Reaumur's calculus it is found to be one 
175000th of a line, or one 21000coth of an inch; which is 
ſcarce one 13th of the thickneſs of Dr. Halley's gold. But 
he adds, that this ſuppoſes the thickneſs of the gold every 
where equal; which is no ways probable; for in beating the 
gold-leaves, whatever care they can beſtow, it is impoſſible to 
extend them equally. This we eaſtly find by the greater opa- 
city of ſome parts than others. And where the leaf is thickeſt, 
it will gild the wire the thickeſt. 
M. Reaumer computing what the thickneſs of the gold muſt 
be where thinneſt, finds it only one 3150000th of an inch. 
But what is the one 3150000th part of an inch? Vet this is 
not the utmoſt Ductility of gold: for inſtead of two ounces of 
gold to the ingot, which we have here computed upon, a 
ſingle one might have been ufed ; and then the thickneſs of 
the gold, in the thinneſt places, would only be the 6300000th 
part of an inch. | 
And yet, as thin as the plates are, they might be made twice 
as thin, yet ſtill be gilt; by only preſſing them more between 
the flatter's wheels, they are extended to double the breadth, 
and proportionably in length. So that their thickneſs at laſt 
will be reduced to one thirteenth, or fourteenth millionth part 
of an inch, 7 Dx 
Yet with this amazing thinneſs of the gold, it is ſtill a perfect 
cover for the ſilver. The beft eye, or even the beft micro- 
ſcope, cannot diſcover the leaſt chaſm, or diſcontinuity. There 
is not an aperture to admit alcohol of wine, the ſubtileſt 
fluid in nature, nor even light itſelf, Add, that if a piece of 
this gold-thread, or gold-plate, be laid to diſſolve in aqua- 
fortis, the filver will be all excavated, or eat out, and the 
gold left entire in little tubules. ] en 
As to the DUcTILITY of foft bodies, it is not yet carried to that 
pitch. The reader, however, muſt not be furprized, that 
among the ductile bodies of this claſs, we give the firft place to 
the moſt brittle of all others, glaſs  _ 
DucT1LiTyY if Glaſs. We all know, that when well penetrated 
with the heat of the fire, the workmen can figure, and 
manage Glaſs like ſoft wax: but what is moſt remarkable, it 
may 13 drawn, or ſpun out into threads exceedingly fine, and 
ong. 
Our ordinary ſpinners do not form their threads of ſilk, flax, 
or the like, with half the eaſe, and expedition, as the glaſs- 
ſpinners do threads of this brittle matter, We have of them 
uſed in plumes for children's heads, and diverſe” other works, 
much finer than any hair; and which bend, and wave like 
it with every wind, 
Nothing is more ſimple and eaſy than the method of making 
them: there are two workmen employed: the firſt holds one 
end of a piece of glaſs over the flame of a lamp; and when 
the heat has ſoftened it, a ſecond operator applies a glafs- 
hook to the metal thus in fuſion; and withdrawing the 
hook again, it brings with it a thread of glaſs, which ſtill ad- 
heres to the maſs, Then, fitting his hook on the circumſe- 
rence of a wheel about two feet and a half in diameter, he 
turns the wheel as faſt as he pleaſes ; which drawing out the 
threads, winds it on its rim; till after a certain number of re- 
volutions it is covered with a skain of glaſs- thread. 
The maſs in fuſton over the lamp, diminiſhes inſenſibly, be- 
ing wound out, as it were, like a pelotoon, or clue upon the 
wheel ; and the parts, as they recede from the flame, cooling, 
become more coherent with thoſe next to them; and this by 


degrees: 


DUC 


degrees: the parts neareſt the fire, are always the leaſt 
coherent, and of conſequence muſt give way to the effort 
the reſt make to draw them towards the wheel, 
The circumference of theſe threads is uſually a flat oval, being 
three or four times as broad as thick. Some of them ſcarce ſeem 
bigger than the thread of a filk-worm ; and are flexible to a 
miracle, If the two ends of ſuch threads be knotted together, 
they may be drawn and bent, till the aperture, or ſpace in the 
middle of the knot do not exceed one 4th of a line, or one | 
48th of an inch in diameter. 

Hence M. Reaumur advances, that as the flexibility of glaſs 
increaſes in proportion to the fineneſs of the threads ; had we 
but the art of drawing threads as fine as thoſe of a ſpider's 
web, we might weave ſtuffs, and clothes hereof, for wear 
Accordingly, he made ſome experiments this way : he could 
make threads fine enough, as fine, in his judgment, as any 
ſpider's web, but could never make them long enough, to do 
any thing with them. See GL ass. 

DucTitiTy of Spider-webs——The ingenious author, ſo often 
above cited, obſerves, that the matter whereof ſpiders and 
ſilk-worms form their threads, is brittle when in the maſs, 
like dry gums. As it is drawn out of their bodies, it aſ- 
ſumes a conſiſtence, much as glaſs-threads become hard, as 
they recede from the lamp; though from a different cauſe. 
The Ductiliiy of this matter, and the apparatus thereto, 
being much more extraordinary in ſpiders, than in ſilk- 
worms; we ſhall here only conſider the former. Some- 


thing has already been ſaid of each under the article SILK, | 


which ſee. 


Near the anus of the ſpider are fix papillz, or teats, repreſen- | 


ted in Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, fig. 6. The extremities of the ſe- 
veral papillæ are furniſhed with holes, that do the bufineſs of 
wire-drawers, in forming the threads. Of theſe holes, M. 
Reaumur obſerves, there are enough in the compaſs of the 
ſmalleſt pins-head, to yield a prodigious quantity of diſtinct 
threads, The holes are perceived by their effects: take a 
large garden-ſpider ready to lay its eggs, and applying the 
finger on a part of its papillz, as you withdraw that finger, 
it will take with it an amazing quantity of different threads. 
M. Reaumur has often told 70, or 80 with a microſcope, 
but has perceived, that there were infinitely more than he 
could tell. In effect, if he ſhould ſay, that each tip of a pa- 
pilla furniſhed a thouſand, he is perſuaded, he ſhould fay 
vaſtly too little. The part is divided into an infinity of little 
prominences, like the eyes of a butter-fly, &c. each promi- 
nence, no doubt, makes its ſeveral thread ; or rather, be- 
tween the ſeveral protuberances, are holes that give vent to 
threads; the uſe of the protuberances, in all probability, being 
to keep the threads at their firſt exit, before yet hardened by 
the air, aſunder. In ſome ſpiders thoſe protuberances are not 
ſo ſenſible ; but in lieu thereof there are tufts of hair, which 
may ſerve the ſame office, viz. to keep the threads a-part. Be 
this as it will, there may threads come out at above a, thou- 
ſand different places in every papilla; conſequently, the ſpider 
having ſix papillz, has holes for above 6000 threads, Tt 
is not enough that theſe apertures are immenſely ſmall : 
but the threads are already formed before they arrive at 
the papilla, each of them having its little ſheath, or duct, 
in which it is brought to the papilla from a good di- 
ſtance. | 
M. Reaumur traces them up to their ſource, and ſhews the 
mechaniſm by which the are made. Near the origin of the 
belly, he finds two little ſoft bodies, which are the firſt ſource 
of the ſilk. Their form and tranſparency reſemble thoſe of 
glaſs-beads (ſee fig. 7.) by which name we ſhall hereafter de- 
note them. The tip of each bead, as R, goes winding, and 
makes an infinity of turns, and returns towards the papilla. 
From the baſe, or root of the bead, proceeds another branch 
much thicker ; which winding variouſly, forms ſeveral knots, 
and takes its courſe like the other, towards the hind-part of 
the ſpider. In theſe beads, and their branches, is contained a 
matter proper to form the ſilk, only that it is too ſoft. The 
body of the bead is a kind of reſervoir, and the two branches 
two canals proceeding from it. A little further backward, 
there are two other leſſer beads, which only ſend forth one 
branch a- piece, and that from the tip. Beſide theſe, there 
are three other larger veſſels on each fide the ſpider, which 
M. Reaumur takes for the laſt reſervoirs, where the liquor is 
collected. They are repreſented (fig. 8.) The biggeſt is 
near the head of the inſect, and the leaſt near the anus. They 
all terminate in a point; and from the three points of theſe 
three reſervoirs it is, that the threads, at leaſt the greateſt 


part of the threads drawn out at the three papillz, proceed. |, 


Each reſervoir ſupplies one papilla, Laſtly, at the roots of 
the papillæ, are diſcerned ſeveral fleſhy tubes: probably, as 
many as there are papillz. Upon lifting up the membrane, 
or pellicle, that ſeems to cover theſe tubes, they appear full of 
threads, all diſtint fiom each other, and which, of conſe- 
quence, under a common cover, have each their particular 
one; being kept like knives in ſheaths. The immenſe quan- 
tity of threads contained here, M. Reaumur concludes, 


der: there being often 4, or 500 little ſpiders 


_ Laſtly, the liquor is dried ſtill further, and becomes thread, 


DUEL *, a ſingle combat, at a time and place appointed, in 


upon tracing their courſe, does not all come from the points 


DUE 


of the reſervoirs z but ſome from all the t 

nay probably, from every patt thereof. But by 2 angles, 
ances the liquor comes into the beads, and out of oe — 
into the reſervoirs, remains yet to be diſcovered 8 
We have already obſerved, that the tip of each apill 

give paſſage to above a thouſand threads; yet the dh, Winx 
that papilla does not exceed a ſmall pins-head : but w.. 
there only conſidering the largeſt ſpiders, i Ts 
If we examine the young, riſing ſpiders, produced b 
we ſhall find, that they no ſooner quit their egg 
begin to ſpin. Indeed their threads can ſearce be 
but their webs, formed thereof, may: they are 
as thick, and cloſe, as thoſe of houſe-ſpiders ; 


der of 
Were 


y thoſe, 
than they 
Perceived, 
frequently 
and no won. 


a 0 concurri 
the ſame work. How minute muſt their holes be? th rd to 
| 5 


N Nag 1 . that of their Papiliz! The 
hte "Pp K is, perhaps, leſs than a papilla of the parent which 
This is eaſily ſeen: each big ſpider lays 4 or : 
eggs are all wrapped up in : mg and &. 3 ores 
ones have broke through the bag, they begin to ſpin 17 15 
fine muſt their threads be ? e 
Yet is not this the utmoſt nature does: There a : 
of ſpiders ſo ſmall at their birth, that they are 2 10 
out a microſcope. There are uſually found an 0 . f 
them in a cluſter, and they only appear like a number 4 * 
points. And yet there are webs found under them thous 
well nigh imperceptible. What muſt be the tenity of 2 
of theſe threads; the ſmalleſt hair muſt be to one of dez 
what the moſt maſſive bar is to the fineſt gold-wire "omg 
mentioned. 5 8 
The matter whereof the threads are formed, we have obſery- 
ed, is a viſcid juice. The beads are the firſt receptacles 
where it is gathered, and the place where it has the leaſt con- 
ſiſtence. It is much harder when got into the fix oreat re- 
ſervoirs, whither it is carried by canals from the former: This 
conſiſtence it acquires in good meaſure in its paſſage ; part of 
the humidity being diſſipated in the way, or ſecreted by parts 
deſtined for that purpoſe. | 


in its progreſs through the reſpective canals to the papillz, 
When theſe firſt appear out at the holes, they are ſtill gluti- 
nous; ſo that ſuch as ſpring out of neighbouring holes, ſtick 
together. The air compleats the drying. 

By boiling the ſpider, more, or leſs, the liquor is brought to 
a greater or leſs conſiſtence, fit to draw out into threads; 
for it is too fluid for that purpoſe while yet incloſed in its re- 
ſervoirs, | | 
The matter contained in theſe reſervoirs, when well dried, 
appears a tranſparent gum, or glue, which breaks when 
much bent: like glaſs, it only becomes flexible by being di- 
vided into the fineſt threads. And probably it was on this 
account nature made the number of holes ſo immenſe. The 
matter of ſilk formed in the bodies of ſpiders being much 
brittler than that formed in ſilk- worms, needed to be wound 
ſmaller, Otherwiſe we do not conceive, why ſhe ſhould 
form a great number of threads, which were afterwards to 
be reunited : a ſingle canal might have done. See Divt- 
SIBILITY. | 


conſequence of a cartel, or challenge. See CARTEL, G. 
* The word is uſually derived from Duellum, uſed by the ba. 
barous Latin writers, gua/i duorum bellum. ; 
Duels were anciently allowed by common law, in caſes where 
proof could not be had In which view, Fleta defines 
Duel, ſingularis pugna inter duos ad probandam veritaten litis 
& qui vicit, probaſſe intelligitur. Stat. de Finib. Levat. 27. 
w. I. See COMBAT. | a 
This Duelling was ſo general a method of terminating diffe- 
rences among the nobility ; that even eccleſiaſtics, prieſts, 
and monks, were not excuſed from the ſame. Only, to pre- 
vent their being ſtained with blood, they obliged theſe to os 
cure champions to fight in their ſtead; as is ſhewn at large 2 
father Dacheri, in the VIIIth tome of his Spicillgiun. 
CHAMPION. Fr 
None were excepted from theſe legal Duels but m_ - 
people, and cripples, and ſuch as were under 21 years of 226 
or above 60. : 
The cuſtom was for the two champions 
encloſure, appointed by the authority of 
not only on criminal occaſion, but on 
the maintenance of their right. ME -"t of 
The monk Sigebert even relates, that a queſtion on 3 = 
law being preſented to the emperor Otho J. we = —— 
preſentation had place in direct ſucceſſion? an . 1 the 
finding themſelves embarraſſed in the reſolution t 9 * * 
emperor remitted the deciſion of ſo critical a point to rad. 2. 
ment of arms; and pitched on two bold fellows ae f 
the pro and the contra. The victory fell to . > ib 
tended for repreſentation ; in favour 0 2 dee Jorr 
ſtraighhtway made, which is in force to this da. 


cIuM Dei. Ths 


to enter a liſt, or {mall 
the ordinary judge, 
ſome civil ones, for 


e (om came originally from the northern nations; 
are it was ufaal to ad all their differences by arms; 
28 we are aſſured by Paterculus. It afterwards paſſed as a law 
among the Germans, Danes, and Franks ; eſpecially after 
Gondebault, king of the Burgundians, admitted it in lieu of 
ſwearing. M. - in his hiſtory of the church, VII. 
cent. ſays, it was the Lombards who firſt introduced into Italy 
the barbarity of ſingle combats, whence the cuſtom ſpread 
throughout the reſt of Europe. : | 
The form of the combat was this. — The accuſer and ac- 
cuſed giving pledges to the judge, on their reſpective e 
the judge took firſt up that of the defendant, and next that o 
the demandant. They were then both clapped up in ſafe 
priſon ; and the chief juſtice was to furniſh them with ſuitable 
arms.— Such as fought on foot had only a ſword and buckler: 
the horſemen were armed at all points, as well as their horſes. 
The day of combat being come, they made choice of four ca- 
valiers, to guard the field; and performed diverſe ceremonies, 
prayers, oaths, &c, deſcribed by Paſquier, and other authors 
quoted by du Cange, who mentions an ordonnance of king 
Philip the Fair in 1306, preſcriving the ſeveral rules, condi- 
tions, and ceremonies, to be obſerved herein. pe” 
The vanquiſhed, whether accuſer, or accuſed, was puniſhed 
with death, or mutilation of members, and ignominiouſly 
dragged out of the camp, hung on a gibbet, or burnt, ac- 
cording to the circuinſtances of the caſe. | 
The method of trial by Duel, was inſtituted as a way of con- 
ſulting providence, to learn who was the criminal; and it was 
imagined, that God thus interrogated, would not fail to de- 
clare himſelf in favour of the innocent. But it happened ſo 


began to be convinced, they muſt not preſcribe to his wiſdom, 
the neceflity of interrupting the courſe of ſecond cauſes. This 
was giving rules to murther, and diſguiſing aſſaſſinations under 
method and meaſure, See SORTES, 

Saxo Grammaticus obſerves, that as early as the year 981, 
the kings of Denmark bad abrogated the proof by Duel; and 
in lieu thereof, appointed the proof by red-hot iron, which 
was annulled in its turn. See ORDEAL. 

But Duels were condemned before by a council held at Va- 
lentia in 855; where the perſon who killed his enemy, was 
excommunicated; and the perſon killed, pronounced un- 
worthy of burial. Afterwards, the popes Nicholas I. Ce- 
leſtin ITI, and Alexander III. likewiſe interpoſed ; and Fre- 
deric I. and II. prohibited them in Germany. St. Louis did 
what he could to aboliſh them in France; but his ordonnance 
only took place in his own territories, and not in thoſe of 
his vaſſals. After his example, the counts d'Auvergne and 
Poictou, and ſeveral other lords, forbad them likewiſe. Philip 
the Fair, following the foot-ſteps of his grand- father, St. 
Louis, forbad all gages, or pledges of battel; and yet he per- 
mitted them in four caſes, in the ordonnance above - men- 
tioned of the year 1306. The laſt Duel of note was in the 
year 1547, before king Henry II. between Jarnac and Cha- 
taigneraye, mentioned by Thuanus, and de Serres. | 
In England, the trial by Duel is diſuſed ; though the law 
on which it is founded be ftill in force, —The laſt trial of 
this kind admitted, was in the 6th year of king Charles I. 
between Donnald, lord Rey, or Rhee, appellant, and Da- 


Weſtminſter. See TRIAL. 

DvEL is alſo uſed for a ſingle combat on ſome private quarrel, 
or occaſion, See CaRTEL. | 

The Duel muſt be premeditated ; otherwiſe it is only a ren- 
counter. See RENCOUNTER. 


ages in France; where the flower of the nobleſſe periſhed 
thereby, It is one of the glories of the late Louis XIV. to 
have uſed all his power and authority for aboliſhing Duels, 


ſtop to the cuſtom. | 
DUKE *, Dux, a ſovereign prince, without the title, or qua- 


ſtein, c. See PIN c. 

*The word is borrowed from the modern Greeks, who call 

Doucas, what the Latins call Dux. 

There are alſo two ſovereigns, who bear the title of Great- 
Duke ; as, the Grand-Duke of Tuſcany, and the Grand-Dube 
of Muſcovy, now called the Czar, or emperor of Ruſſia.— 
The emperor of Germany is Arch - Duke of Auſtria. See 
ARCH-DUKE, | 
Dokk, Dux, is alſo a title of honour, or nobility, the next 

below princes, See NoziLitY, PRINCE, PEER, Ba- 
The Dublin, or dignte 

e ukedom, or dignity of Duke, is a Roman dignity, de- 
nominated a Ducendo, leading, or commanding, —Accorling. 
ly, the firſt Dukes, Duces, were the Ductores Exercituum 
commanders of armies, —Under the later emperors, the g0- 
vernors of provinces were entitled Duces.—In after times the 


lame denomination was alſo gi the 

; ven to 

Vinces in time of peace. 2 On of pro- 
OL, I. x 


often, that the unjuſt accuſer came off victorious; that they | 


vid Ramſey eſquire, defendant, in the painted chamber at | 


The folly, or rather madneſs of Duelling reigned for ſome | 


The ſevere ediQs and laws he made againſt Duelli/?s put a 


lity of king. Such are the Duke of Lorrain, Duke of Hol- 


DUM 


The firſt governor under the name of Dale, was a Duks of | 


the Marchia Rhætica, or Griſons, whereof mention is made 
in Caſſiodorus. The Goths, and Vandals, upon their over- 
running the provinces of the weſtern empire, aboliſhed the 
Roman dignities wherever they ſettled. . But the Franks, &c. 
to pleaſe the Gauliſh people, who had long been uſed to that 
form of government, made it a point of politics, not to 
change any thing therein; and accordingly divided all Gaul 
into dutchies, and counties; and gave the names ſometimes 
of Dukes, and ſometimes of counts, comtes, to the governors 
thereof, See COUNT. N | 

In Erigland, during the Saxons time, Camden obſerves, the 
officers and commanders of armies were called Dukes, Duces, 
after the ancient Roman manner, without any addition. Af- 
ter the conqueror came in, the title lay dormant, till the reign 
of king Edward III. who created his fon Edward, firſt called 
the black prince, Duke of Cornwall, After whom, there 
were more made, in ſuch manner as that their titles deſcend- 
ed to their poſterity, —They were created with much ſolem- 
nity, per cinfturam giadii, cappægue, & circuli aurei in capite 
impoſitionem. 8 | 
Though the French retained the names, and form of the du- 
cal government, yet under their ſecond race of kings, there 
was ſcarce any ſuch thing as Dukes ; but all the great lords 
were called Counts, Peers, or Barons. Excepting, however, 
the Dukes of Burgundy, and Aquitaine; and a Duke of 
France, which was a dignity, Hugh Capet himſelf held, 


correſponding to the modern dignity of Maire de Palais, or 


the king's lieutenant. | 
By the weakneſs of the kings, the Dukes, or governors made 
themſelves ſovereigns of the provinces truſted to their admi- 
nitration. This change happened chiefly about the time of 


Hugh Capet; when the great lords began to diſmember the 


kingdom, ſo that that prince found more competitors among 
them than ſubjects. It was even with a deal of difficulty they 
could be brought to own him their ſuperior, to hold of him 
by faith, and homage. 1 
By degrees, what with force, and what by marriages, theſe 
provinces, both dutchies, and counties, which had been rent 
from the crown, were reunited. But the title Duke was no 
longer given to the governors of ' provinces, | | 
From that time Duke became a mere title of dignity, affected 
to a perſon, and his heirs male, without giving him any do- 
maine, territory, or juriſdiction over the place whereof he is 
Duke. All the advantages thereof conſiſt in the name, and 
the precedence it gives. 1 
The Dukes of our days retain nothing of their ancient ſplendor, 
but the coronet on their eſcutcheon ; which is the only mark 
of their departed ſovereignty.— They are created by patent, 
cinCture of the ſword, mantle of ſtate, impoſition of a cap, 
and Coronet of gold on the head, and a verge of gold in their 
hand, | 
The eldeft fons of Dukes are by the courteſy of England ſty led 
Marquiſes, and the younger ſons, Lords, with the addition of 
their chriſtian name, as lord James, lord Thomas, &c. and 
take place of viſcounts, though not ſo privileged by the laws 
of the land, 
A Duke has the title of Grace; and being writ to, is ſtyled, 
in the heralds language, mo/ high, potent, and noble prince. 
Dukes of the blood royal, are ſtyled, myt high, moſt mighty, 
and illuſtrious princes. See GRACE, PRECEDENCY, c. 
DukEe-DuKe, a quality given in Spain to a grandee of the 
| houſe of Sylva, on account of his having ſeveral dutchies, 
by the uniting of two conſiderable houſes in his perſon. 
Don Roderigo de Sylva, eldeſt ſon of Don Ruy Gomez de 


1 


Sylva, and heir of his dutchies, and principalities, married 


the eldeſt daughter of the Duke de Vinfantado; in vertue 
of which marriage, the preſent Duke de Paſtrana, who is de- 
ſcended therefrom, and is grandſon of Don Roderigo de Sylva, 
has added to his other great titles, that of Duke-Duke, to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf from the other Dukes, ſome whereof may 
enjoy ſeveral dutchies, but none ſo conſiderable ones, nor the 
titles of ſuch eminent families. 
DULCIFYING, Sweetening, a term uſed in phyſic, for ren- 
dering a fluid leſs acid, and rough; either by taking away 


its ſalts, or breaking their points, or covering them with ſome- | 


thing ſmooth, and ſoft. See Acip, c. 7 
DULCIS, Aſa, or Aſa. See the article Ass A. 
DULIA, AOTAEIA, Service. See the articles WoksEir, 
LATRIA, and HyYPERDULIA. 
DULL Appui. See the article Ap Pur. | 
DUMBNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who wants the natural 
uſe of ſpeech. See SPEECH. jt 
People born deaf, are ſaid to be all naturally dumb, as not be- 
ing able to learn words. See Dearness. 1 
Dumbneſs is ſometimes the reſult of the want, or even the 
ill oonformation, of the tongue. Vet in the third tome of 
the Ephem. German. we have an account of a book, entitled, 
Fac. Rolandi Agloſſoſtomegraphia, ſeve Deſcriptio Oris fine 
Li quod perfecte loquitur, &c. See TonGue, and 
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DUP 


DUNG, in agriculture, and gardening. See MAanURING, 
and ComPosT. 

DUNGEON *®, DonJon, in fortification, the higheſt part 

of a caſtle built after the ancient mode; ſerving as a watch- 
tower, or place of obſervation, See CASTLE. 

The word comes from the French, Donjon, which ſignifies the 
ſame; and which Fauchet derives from Domicilium, in that 
the Dungeon being the ſtrongeſt part of the caſtle, was uſually | 
the lord's apartment. Menage derives it from Dominione 
or Domnionus, Which in ſome ancient writings we find uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe. Others derive it from Domus Fulii Cæſaris, 
or Domus Fugi; and others from Domus Fuliani, the em- 
peror Julian having built ſeveral ſuch caſtles in the Gauls, 
whereof there is one {till ſtanding in Lorraine, called Dom. 
Julien. Du Cange derives the appellation from Duno aut 
Colle /Edificatum, which the barbarous writers have al- 
tered into Dunjo, Dungzo, Dongio, Dangio, Domgio, and 

| Domnio. 

In ſome caſtles, as that of Vincennes, c. the Donjon ſerves 
as a priſon for perſons they would have the moſt ſecurely kept; 
whence the uſe of our word Dungeon, for a dark cloſe priſon 
under ground. See PRISON. | 

DUO, in muſic, a ſong, or compoſition to be performed in 
two parts only; the one ſung, and the other played on an 
inſtrument ; or by two voices alone, See SONG. 

Duo, is alſo when two voices ſing different parts, accompa- 
nied with a third, which is a thorough baſs. —Unifons and 
octaves are rarely to be uſed in Duos, except at the begin- 
ning and end. 5 | 

DUODENA Arteria, and Vena, a branch of an artery, 
which the Duodenum receives from the celiac; to which 
anſwers a vein of the ſame name, returning the blood to the 
porta. See VEIN, and ARTERY. | 

DUODENUM *, in anatomy, the firſt of the znte/tina 
tenuia, or ſmall guts; being that which receives the food 

half chylified from the ſtomach. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) 
fee. I. lit. h and i. fig. 2. lit. c. See alſo the article InTEs- 
TINEs. 

* It has its name Duodenum, as being above twelve fingers 
breadth, long: on which account, ſome call it Dodeca- 
dactylum. 

The Duodenum ariſes from the pylorus, or right orifice of the 
ſtomach; whence deſcending towards the ſpine, from right 
to left, quite ſtraight, it terminates where the circumvolu- 
tions of the reſt begin. 

Its coats are thicker, and its cavity, or canal leſs than any 
of the other inteſtines. At its lower end are two canals, open- 
ing into its cavity, one from the liver, and gall-bladder, cal- 
led the ductus communis choledochus; and the other from the 
pancreas, called pancreaticus. See CHolE DOC Hs, and PA x- 
CREATICUS. 

The Duodenum is quite ſtraight ; but the inteſtinum jejunum 
makes diverſe windings, and inflexions: the reaſon is, that the 
bile, and pancreatic juice mixing at the beginning thereof, or 
at the end of the Duodenum, would otherwiſe precipitate not 
only the groſs parts of the excrements, but alſo the chyle it 
ſelf, too haſtily. See BILE, ExcREMENT, c. 

DUPLA, DuyPLE Ratio, is where the antecedent term is 
double the conſequent ; or, where the exponent of the 
Ratio is 2:—Thus 6: 3 is in a Duple Ratio. See Ra- 
110. ä 

SUB-DUPLE Ratio, is where the conſequent term is double the 
antecedent; or, the exponent of the Ratio is + :— Thus, 

++. * 3 Ratio. See RAT10. 

DuPLa-Seſqualtera ; | 

Due a-Superbipartiens POP, Ratio. 2 dee R ALI! 

DuyPLe Time. See the article TIME. 

DUPLICATE *, a ſecond inſtrument, or act, in writing; 
or a tranſcript, or copy of another. See TRANSCRIPT, 
and Copy. | 

* 2 : word is formed from the Latin Duploma, of Duplum, 
OUDIE. 
It is uſual to ſend a Duplicate, when it is apprehended the firſt 
diſpatch, &c. is loſt, See DisPATCH. 

DueLicaTE, in chancery, is particularly uſed for a ſecond 
letters patent granted by the lord chancellour, in a caſe where 

he had formerly done the ſame. See PATENT. | 

DuPLICATE Ratio, the Ratio between the ſquares of two quan- 
tities.— Thus the Duplicate Ratio of à to b is the Ratio of 
aa, to bb, or of the ſquare of à to the ſquare of b, See 
SQUARE. | 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportions, the firſt term to the 
third is ſaid to be in a Duplicate Ratio of the firſt to the ſe- 
cond ; or as its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſecond : Thus, 
in 2, 4, 8, 16, the Ratio of 2 to 8, is Duplicate of that of 2 
to 4; or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4; wherefore 
Duplicate Ratio is the proportion of ſquares, as triplicate 
is of cubes, &c, and the Ratio of 2 to 8, is ſaid to be 
compounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. See Ra- 

110, &c, | ER f | 

DUPLICATION, DovsrLins, in arithmetic, and geome- 
try, the multiplying a quantity, either diſcrete, or continued, 


” 


* 


DUPLICATION of a Cube, is the finding the fi. 


in good earneſt, to ſeek the Duplicature of the cu 


Re-DUPLICATION, See the article RE-DupLicarion 
DuPLICATUM Arcanum. See the article ARcanuy. ; 
DUPLICATURE, in anatomy, a doubling, or folding of 


DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, a weight of two pounds: ora 


DURA Mater, or Meninx, a ſtrong, thick membrane, which 


* medulla ſpinalis, and all the nerves, which riſe from it. See 


cerebellum which lies under it. This proceſs is very $199 


by two, See MULTIPLICATION. 


DUR 


that ſhall be double in ſolidity to a given ps rug = cube 
. is 


famous problem cultivated by the geometric; 1 
88 years. See CUBE. g 75 ehans theſe tuo 
It was firſt propoſed by the oracle of Apollo at 
_ _ conſulted _ the manner of 
plague then raging at Athens, returned for 
3 ſhould ceaſe when Apollo's altar, —— that the 
ſhould be doubled. —Upon this, they applied A 
ves 
hence forwards was called the Delian Problem. 85 3 
BLEM. | l 7 90 
The problem is only to be ſolved by finding | 
portionals between = ſide of "5g cube, mw Farr pro- 
ſide; the firſt whereof will be the fide of the Cube Pn 
as was firſt obſerved by Hippocrates Chius. See 5 ed, 
38 EY PEN 
utochius, in his comments on Archimedes. 5; 
ways of performing it by the meſolabe. 007. Amterg 
nus, and his commentator Commandine, give three 580 
the firſt, according to Archimedes; the ſecond nete 4 
Hero; and the third, by an inſtrument invented by P rv 
which gives all the proportions required, e 
The Sieur de Comiers has likewiſh publiſhed an 
monſtration of the ſame problem, by means 
mo three legs: but theſe methods are 
nical, 


Delphos ; 
ſtopping a 


elegant de. 
of a com -« 
all mecha- 


the membranes, or other like parts. See MEMBRANE 
Such are the Duplicatures of the peritonæum, of the SI 
tum, of the pleura, &c. See PERITON Un, OmexToyy 
PLEURA, &c. | = 
In the hiſtory of the French academy for the year I714 
an account 1s given of a young man, who died at the _ 
of 27 years, in the Duplicature of whoſe meninges mere 
found little bones, that ſeemed to proceed out of the inner 
ſurface of the dura mater, and with their acute points ſtimu- 
lated the pia mater, - 
That Duplicature of the peritonæum, wherein the ancient 
placed the bladder, is not found by the modern anatomiſt, 
Dionis. | > 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, firſt diſcover'd the Duplicature of 
the cuticula. See CUTICLE. 


money of the value of two As's. See As. 

As the As, at firſt, weighed a juſt pondo, or libra; the Du- 
pondius, then, weighed two. And hence the name. 

And though the weight of the As was afterwards diminiſhed, 
and of conſequence that of the Dupendius alſo; they ſtill r- 
tained the denomination, See PouNnD, and LIBRA. 


lines, or covers all the inner cavity of the cranium, and in- 
cludes the whole brain; being it ſelf lined on its inner, or 
concave fide by the pia mater, or meninx tenuis,—Sce 746. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 4. lit. ce. fig. 6. lit. cc. See allo Mr- 
NINGES. 

The dura Mater ſticks very cloſe to the baſis of the sull, and 
its ſutures by the fibres, and veſſels it ſends to the pericrani- 
um. See BRAIN, and CRariuM. 

It is faſtened to the pia mater, and the brain, by the vellcls 
which paſs from one to the other. It gives a coat, or cover- 
ing to all the nerves which riſe from the brain; and to the 


NERVE. 
Its ſurface is rough towards the skull, and ſmooth towards 


the brain. It is a double membrane, woven of ſtrong fibres 
which may be plainly ſeen on its inſide, but very little on its 
outſide next the skull: It has three proceſſes made by the 
doubling of its inner membrane. — The firſt reſembles à 
ſickle, and is therefore called Falx.— The ſecond ſeparates 
the cerebrum from the the cerebellum, down to the _ a 
oblongata, that the weight of the cerebrum may not offend the 


and thick, and in ravenous beaſts is for the moſt part 12 
becauſe of the violent motion of their brain.— The m 
the ſmalleſt, and ſeparates the external ſubſtance of 0 re 
parts of the cerebellum into two protuberances. See Do 
CATURE, Fa Lx, and CEREBELLUM. 

In the dura Mater are ſeveral ſinuss, or cha 
between its internal and external membranes: 
cipal ones, are, the ſinus longitudinalis; the ſe 
ſinus's are called Laterales; and the fourth, 23 ben 
theſe, there are more of inferior note, mentionec 2 = 
miſts, as du Verney, Dr. Ridley, &c.— Their de po 510 
ceive the blood of the adjacent parts from the ves 2 
they ſerve as ſo many trunks, and diſcharge it into 
nal jugulars. See Six us, and JUGULAR. 
The veſſels of the dura Mater, are, firſt, a bi f 
carotid, while it is in its long canal, which is diſpe 
fore and lower part of the dura Mater; 


nnels, which run 
the four pri” 


cond and thi 
Betioes 


DU T 


ic] rs the hole of the skull, called foramen arteriæ 
32 it is diſperſed on the ſides of this ranges . 
and runs as high as the ſinus longitudinalis: the vein ef 
accompanies the branches of this artery, goes out of the sku 
by the foramen lacerum. Thirdly, a branch of the verte- 
bral artery, and vein, which laſt paſſes through the whole be- 
hind the occipital apophyſis, where they are diſperſed in 
the hind-part of the dura Mater.—It has alſo nerves from 
the branches of the fifth pair, which give it an exquiſite 
ae 2 
1 has a motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole, which is cauſed by 
the arteries which enter the skull. No doubt, the great 
number of arteries in the brain contribute more to it, than 
thoſe ſew peculiar to it ſelf, which may aſſiſt a little, though 
not very ſenſibly, becauſe of their ſmallneſs, and paucity. 
The uſe of the dura Mater is to cover the brain, the ſpinal 
marrow, and all the nerves; to divide the cerebrum into two, 
and to hinder it from preſſing the cerebellum. 
DuRA Portio. See the article PORT 10. | 
DURABLE Fortification, See the article FORTIFICATION. 
DURATION, an idea we get by attending to the fleet- 
ing, and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. See Su- 
CESSION. | i 
The idea of ſucceſſion we get by reflecting on that train of 
ideas, which continually follow one another in our minds, 
while awake. The diſtance between any parts of this ſuc- 
ceſſion is what we call Duration: and the continuation of the 
exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the 
ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind, is called our own Duration, 
or that of the thing coexiſting with our thinking. So that we 
have no perception of Duration, when that ſucceſſion of ideas 
ceaſes. See IDEA, and EXISTENCE. | 
Duration, in Mr. Locke's philoſophy, is a mode, or modifi- 
cation of ſpace, See SPACE, and Mopk. 
The ſimple modes of Duration, are any lengths, or parts 
thereof, whereof we have diſtant ideas; as hours, days, weeks, 


| 


The original of this court was in Henry the IVth's time, who 


obtaining the crown by depoſition of Richard II. and having 
the Dutchy of Lancaſter, by deſcent, in right of his mother, 


became ſeized thereof as king, not as duke. So that all the 
liberties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of the faid county paſſed 
from the king, by his great ſeal, and not by livery, or attorn- 
ment, as the earldom of March, and other poſſeſſions, which 
deſcended to him by other anceſtors than the king's, did. 
Henry IV. by authority of parliament, ſevered the poſſeſſions, 
liberties, &c. of the ſaid Dutchy from the crown: but Ed- 
ward IV. reſtored them to their former nature. 

The officers belonging to this court, are a chancellor, attor- 
ney general, receiver general, clerk of the court, and meſſen- 
ger; beſide the aſſiſtants, as an attorney in the exchequer, 
another in chancery, and four counſellors. See CHANEL 
LOR and ATTORNEY of the Dutchy. 

The Dutchy of Lancaſter, ſays Gwin, grew out of the grant 
of Edward III. who gave that Dutchy to his ſon John of 
Gaunt, and endowed it with royal rights, equal to thoſe of 
the county palatine of Cheſter, And foraſmuch as it came 
afterwards to be extin& in the perſon of king Henry IV. by 
reaſon of its union with the crown; the ſame king ſuſpecting 
Limſelf more rightfully duke of Lancaſter, than king of Eng- 
land, determined to fave his right in the Dutchy, whatever 
ſhould befal the kingdom. Accordingly, he ſeparated the 
Dutchy from the crown; and ſettled it ſo in his own perſon, 
and heirs, as if he had been no king, or politic body at all : 


in which condition it continued during the reigns of Henry V. 


and VI. who deſcended from him; till Edward IV. who, by 
recovery of the crown, recontinuing the right of the houſe of 
York, appropriated the Dutchy to the crown again. Yet fo, 
as he ſuffered the court, and officers to remain as he found 
them. In this manner, it came, together with the crown, 
to Henry VII. who taking Henry IV. policy (by whoſe 
right, indeed, he obtained the kingdom) re-ſeparated the 
Dutchy, and ſo left it to his poſterity, who ſtill enjoy it. 


months, years, time, eternity, &c. See Hour, Day, WEEK, 
MonTH, YEAR, c. 
Duration, as marked by certain periods, and meaſures, is 
what we properly call Time, See TIME. 
1. By obſerving certain appearances, at regular, and ſeeming- 
ly equi-diftant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths, 
and meaſures of Duration, as minutes, hours, &c, 2, By 
being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, as often as we 
will, we come to imagine Duration where nothing really en- 
dures, or exiſts : thus, we imagine, to-morrow, next year, 
eſterday, Sc. 3. By being able to repeat ſuch idea of any 
nigh of time, as of a minute, year, &c. as often as we will, 
and add them to one another, without ever coming to an end, 
we get the idea of eternity. See ETERNITY. 
Time is to Duration, as place is to ſpace, or expanſion. They 
are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity, and im- 
menſity, as is ſet out, and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt; and 
thus ſerve to denote the poſition of finite, real beings, in re- 
ſpect of each other in thoſe infinite oceans of Duration, and 
ſpace. | 

DURATION of Action. See the article ACTION. 

DURATION of an Eclipſe. See the article ECLIPS E. 

Scruples of half DURATION. See the article SCRUPLE, 

DuRATI1o0N of @ ſolar Eclipſe. See the article Ec LIPS k. 

DURE, Door. See the article Su TH-Dure. 

DURESSE, Hardſhip, in law, is, where a perſon is kept 
in priſon, or reſtrained of his liberty, contrary to order of 
law; or threatened to be killed, maimed, or beaten. See 
Fock. 5 
In which caſe, if a perſon ſo in priſon, or in fear of ſuch 
threats, make any ſpecialty, or obligation, by reaſon of ſuch 
impriſonment, or threats; ſuch deed is void in law: and in 
an action brought on ſuch ſpecialty, the party may plead, that 
it was brought by Dureſſe. 

DUST, minute and almoſt inſenſible particles broken off from 
any hard body, See PowWDER, PARTICLE, CoRPUSCLE, 
ATom, c. 


mow broken from ſtones are more properly called Sand. See 

AND, 

The ſubtile matter of des Cartes, is a ſort of Duft produ- 

ced by the colliſion of the matter of the ſecond element. See 
LEMENT, SuBTILE MATTER, CARTESIANISM, c. 


Gold-DusT EP GoLD 

Lead-Dusr 0 dee the articles LEAD, 

DUTCH Coins, Coins, 

3 2 en 

Mies. | 

5 Rs 

UTCH Teleſcope. FAT 

DuTcn Tl 8 
Len Trading Companies. Coup AN v. 

UTCH Meaſures. MeasuRes. 


DUTC HY-Covrr, a court wherein all matters belon 
the Dutchy, or county palatine of Lancaſter, 
decree of the chancellor of that 
CHANCELLOR, Oc. 


ging to 
are decided by 
court. See COUNTY, CourT, 


DUTY, in a moral ſenſe. See OFFice. 
DuTyY of marriage. See the article MARRIAGE. 
DuTy, in policy, and commerce, an impoſt, laid by authority 
of a prince, &c, on merchandizes, and commodities, either 
of his own country, or brought from abroad ; towards ſup- 
porting the expences of the government. See Cos Toms. 
The Duties on various kinds of commodities are infinite. 
The principal are, the 
DurT1Es of exportation, and importation, paid upon the bringing 
in, or carrying out, of the diverſe kinds of goods, animals, and 
even perſons; agreeable to the tarifs ſettled between the ſeve- 
ral nations. See EXPORTATION, &c. 
There is no ftate in Europe, or perhaps in the world, where 
the Duties of exportation and importation, are ſo many, and 
ſo confiderable, as in England. —The two principal, are the 
Duties of tonnage, and poundage. The firſt charged on li- 
quors, in proportion to their meaſure, and content. See 
TonNAGE.—T he ſecond on the other commodities, and paid 
according to their value, ſettled in a tarif. Sc POUNDAGRE. 
Theſe two Duties, which have a long time been on foot in 
England, were re-eſtabliſhed at the reſtoration of kin 
Charles II. in 1660, upon the parliaments annulling all the 
laws made under Cromwell, and decreeing the executing of 
the ancient ordinances, 
To theſe there have been eighteen new Duties added ſince 
that time: ten of them for liquids, and the other eight on 
other kinds of commodities. | | 
The DuTIEs on liquids, are the ancient Duty of tonnage, or 
old ſubſidy: the additional Duty; Duty of exciſe, Duty of 
coinage, the old impoſition, the additional impoſition, the or- 
phans money, the Duty on French wines, the new ſubſidy, 
the Duty on Hungary wines, and the one third, and two 
thirds ſubſidies. See Exc ISE, SUBsIDy, c. 
The Duriks on other commodities, are the ancient Duty of 
poundage : the additional Duty of 1660, on linnens, and ſilks: 
the new impoſition of poundage, called the impoſt of 1690: 
another impoſition of four fifths in 1693: the Duty of 25 fer 
cent. on French goods, impoſed in 1695: the new ſubſidy of 
poundage in 1697 : another additional ſubſidy of a third of 
poundage in 1703 : another third in 1704: a Duty on fiſh, 
oils, and whale fins, in 1709: another on leather, velom, 
and parchment, in 1711: a ſecond on the ſame goods, in 
1712: and laſtly, in the ſame year, a Duty on paper, paſte- 
board, and ſoap. 
We ſhall here enter into a more particular detail of the Du- 
ties on liquids; as wines, brandies, vinegars, cyders, &c.,— 
Firſt then, the DuTY of tonnage, or the add jub/idy, we have 
already obſerved, was eſtalthed in the tweilth year of king 
Charles II. It was at aeffronly granted him for life; but af- 
terwards continued in the firſkgear of king James II. durin 
the life likewiſe of that prince. And laſtly, by ſeveral acts, 
in the reign of queen Anne, it was again continued for 96 
years, ending in the year 1808. 
This firſt Duty of tonnage, is 4 pound 10 ſhillings ſterling 
per tun, on all French wines brought by Engliſh veſſels into 


the port of London; and only 3 pound, into the reft. The 
ſame 
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Tame wine brought by foreign veſſels into the port of London, 
pays 6 pound; and into the other ports, 4 pound 10 ſhillings 
ſterling. French vinegar made of wine, pays 4 pound 10 
ſhillings, brought by Engliſh veſſels; and 6 pound, by fo- 
reign, French cyder, and perry, and vinegar made of 
thoſe liquors, pay as in the preceding article. Rheniſh wine 


brought into any port of England, pays 1 pound ſterling per |. 


awine, a meaſure amounting to the ſixth of a tun, ſo that the 
Duty per tun is about 7 pound 7 ſhillings, which is a fourth 
more than that of French wine. Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
wines, muſcadines, malmſeys, and other Greek wines, pay 
the ſame as French wines; and the like is to be underſtood 
of vinegars made thereof. | 

Additional Dur of the old ſubſiay. This firſt augmentation of 

the old tunnage, was made in 1660, and continued like the 
ſubſidy it ſelf to 1808. 
For this Duty, French wines pay 3 pound fterling per tun. 
Rheniſh wines pay as French wines. Spaniſh wines pay 4 
pound; portugal wines, 3 pound; muſcadines, malmſeys, 
and other Greek wines, pay the ſame as Spaniſh wines. Vi- 
negar, cyder, and perry, are exempt from this Duty, See 
SUBSIDY. w 

Dury of exciſe, is not laid on wines, but only on malt-liquors, 

Oc. See ExCISE. 

Duryv of coinage was impoſed in the 18th year of king Charles 
II. to defray the expence of coining the money, It has 
been continued by diverſe acts to the year 1715, and even 
fince that time. 

Wines of all kinds pay equally 10 ſhillings ſterling per tun on 
this Duty. See ColNAGE. ‚ 

DvurTy of old impoſition of tunnage was eſtabliſhed in the year 


1685, and continued by diverſe acts; that of 1711 made it 


erpetual. | | | 

y this Duty, French wines pay 8 pound ſterling per tun in 
all the ports of England ; Spaniſh, Portugal, Muſcadine, and 
other Greek wines, 12 pound: vinegars 8 pound. 

DuTy of additional impoſition was eſtabliſhed in 1690, conti- 
nued by diverſe acts to 1720, and in 1712 made perpetual, 
This Duty none but the French pay, the other nations being 
exempt from it, 

Each tun of French wine pays for this Duty 8 pound fter- 
ling in any port of England : vinegar, cyder, and perry pay 
25 per cent. of their value. | 

Orphans-DuTy is only charged on wines brought into the port of 
London. Its name expreſſes the pious office it is intended for. 
It had its riſe in the 6th year of king William III. It is 
fixed at 4 ſhillings per tun on all wines indifferently. See 
ORPHANS. 

Additional Du x v on French wines, is one of the Duties to which 
French wines alone are ſubject. It was eſtabliſhed in the year 
1695, for 20 years, and ſince continued. —It is rated at 25 
pound ſterling per tun: and vinegars at 15 pound. | 

DurTy, called new ſub/idy, was granted to king William III. 
in 1695, for his life, and ſince continued to queen Anne for 
her lite. | ; 

This is properly a duplicate of the Duty of tunnage, to which 

French, and other wines are equally ſubject, whether brought 

in Engliſh, or foreign veſſels ; though there are ſome diffe- 
rences, as to vinegars, cyders, and perry. 

Dur v en Hungary wines, is very late, only eſtabliſned in the 
firſt year of queen Anne. It is the ſame with that paid by 
Rheniſh wines. : 

DurTy, called third ſubſidy, is a third of the old ſubſidy, firſt 
eſtabliſhed in 1703, and ſince continued by diverſe acts, to ex- 
pire in 1805. | | 

Dvury, called two thirds ſubſidy, is likewiſe a new Duty, firſt 
eſtabliſhed in 1704, to laſt only for a certain time, though 
ſince made perpetual.— It conſiſts in two other thirds of the 
old ſubſidy, ſo that theſe two Duties of 1703, and 1704, are 
equal to the whole ſubſidy. 

Beſides theſe DUTIts impoſed on all wines imported, both ·˖ by 
natives, and foreigners ; there are likewiſe the Duty of But- 
lerage, another Duty called alier's, another of Briſtol, and 
another of Southampton, amounting together to about 40 
ſhillings per tun: but as theſe Duties are only levied on wines 
imported in foreign veſſels, it is but rarely they are paid; 
moſt of the wine-trade being managed by Englith veſſels. 
From this {tate of the Dutzes paid by wines and other liquors 
brought into England, it appears that French wines imported 


by Engliſhmen into the port of England, pay 55 pound, 16| 


ſhillings, and 8 pence ſterling per tun. Thoſe imported by 
the ſame into the other ports, 51 pound, 13 ſhillings, and 6 
pence : thoſe brought by foreigners into the port of London, 
61 pound, 15 ſhillings, and 10 pence; and into the other 
ports, 57 pound, 12 ſhillings, and 8 pence. 
Spaniſh, Italian, Muſcadine, Malmſey, and other Greek 
wines, imported by the Engliſh into the port of London, pay 
27 pound, 7 ſhillings, and 10 pence ſterling ; and brought by 
the ſame into the other ports, 23 pound, 4 ſhillings, and 9 


pence. The ſame wines brought to London by foreigners, 


pay 33 pound, 7 ſhillings, 3 fourths. 


by Engliſh veſſels, pay 26 pound, 10 ſhilli 7 
into the other ports, 22 pound, 7 —— 3 pence; 
ſame wines imported to London by foreigners pa * 

9 ſhillings, and 5 pence; and into other ports a Pound, 

en 3 pence. : 5 Toh 6 

rench vinegars imported to London by the Enolj 

pound, 10 ſhillings. II pence; and into rk — Pay 27 

pound, 4 ſhillings, 6 pence : imported by foreigners wh 26 

don, they pay 28 pound, 17 ſhillings, 3 pence; er Lon. 

other ports, 27 pound, 10 ſhillings, 11 pence, ; in the 

Spaniſh . and Portugal vinegars, imported to London b 

gliſh veſſels, pay 12 pound, 10 ſhillings, 11 pence. Fa- 

other ports, 11 pound, 4 ſhillings, 6 pence: the ſat in the 
gars imported to London by foreign veſſels, pay 13 e os 

1 3 pence; and in the other ports, 12 ue . 

ings, I penny. — As to cyders, and perri ; 15 

is no e ap eres ede importation 

rench brandies imported by any veſſel into an 

pound, 4 ſhillings ſterling pA bak ; and bends 14 78 

other countries, except France, only 48 pound, 4 fill 5 

all other foreign brandies being exempted from Datin f £ 

pound ſterling, charged on French brandies by acts of l A 

ment, under the reign of king William III. EO 

The Engliſh merchants, it is to be obſerved, are not obliceq 

to pay theſe ſeveral Duties before 12 months ; nor forei — 

before 9: giving ſecurity for the ſame. Or, if the ae 
ready money, there is a deduction made them of 5 Fe, 8 : 
on the old new third, and two third ſubſidy, and on the oh 

Duties 6, and one fourth per cent. Add, that if theſe wen 

chandizes be again exported into other countries, after they 

have been entered in England, the Duties are returned 
though this only within the compaſs of a year to natives, and 
of 9 month to foreigners. | : 

In Spain, the DuT1ts of export, and import, are called, Dau- 
ties of alcavala, and amount to about 5 per cent, of the value | 
of the goods: for inſtance, the piece of velvet of 40 Spaniſh 
vares, or yards, pays 20 rials: hats of Vigonia, 5 rials a- piece: 
linnens, 224. rials per 100 vares: gold and ſilver laces, 2 rials 
3 quarters, the mark weight, The Duties of exportation 
are nearly on the ſame footing. | 

In Portugal, the Dur IEs of importation were anciently the 
ſame on all kinds of goods ; viz. 18 per cent, of the value, 
But ſince the year 1667, ſilks have been excepted out of the 
general tarif, and reduced to 13 per cent; For exportation 
the Duties are only 6 per cent. 

In Holland, the DurtESs of exportation, and importation, are 

nearly alike ; both of them being about the rate of 5 per cent. 
of the value of the goods. —At Hambourg, and Bremen, the 
Duties are but 1 per cent. At Lubeck, three 4ths per cen. 
In Muſcovy, 5 per cent. 
At Venice, theſe Duties are 6 and three 4ths per cent, for 
what the natives import; and 10 and a half to ſtrangers: 
the Duties of exportation are 9 per cent. — At Leghorn, tie 
Duties of exportation, and importation, are very inconfidera- 
ble ; but with the addition of a number of petty dues, become 
as great as at Venice, 

In the ports of the ,Levant, Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Sc. the DuTIEs of exportation, and importation are nearly on 
an equal footing, viz. 3 per cent. except to the Venetians, 
and Jews, who pay 5 per cent.— The conſuls Duties are lixe- 
wiſe to be added for Smyrna, &c. which are about 2 per cent. 

At Cairo, Alexandria, and ſome other cities of Egypt, the 
Dur is are of two kinds: one for goods brought in ſhips 
from Europe ; the other, for thoſe brought by the caravans 
from Aſia, The firſt are fixed at 20 per cent. The ſecond 
are arbitrary, but always very high. Beſide the ordinary 
Duty, they here pay the golden Duty, which is the tenth part 
of what is paid for the firſt Duty. As to Duties of exporta- 
tion, they may be ſaid to pay none, the 1 and a halt per 4 
being rather the cuſtom- houſe fee, than any Duty paid the b. 
vereign. | r d. 

DUUMVIR, a general appellation among the ang 
mans, given to magiſtrates, commiſſioners, and ofhicers, = 
7wo were joined together in the ſame function.—5o r oy 
had almoſt as many Duumviri, as they had officers joine 
by two in commiſſion, —— 1 
There were Duumviri to direct the building, Teparr a : 
conſecrating of temples, and altars; capital e u 5 Nu- 
took cognizance of crimes, and condemned to _ "ode 

umviri of the marine, or navy, c. But the mo 5 == 
rable of the Duumwviri, and thoſe uſually thus called Dy 
of eminence, were the 

Duuuvikl Sacrorum, created by Tarquin, 

mance of ſacrifice, and keeping of the Sibyls 

were choſe among the nobility, or Patricians; &. — 
office for life: they were exempted from ſerving without 

and from the offices impoſed on the other citizens I 

them the oracles of the Sibyls could not be conn: 

SIBYL., a 

The commiſſion laſted till the year of Rome 35 We ; 

the requeſt of C. Licinius, and L. Sextius, tu n lieu ol 

tis 


for the perior- 


books.— hey 


nd held thell 


* 


Portugal, Rheniſh, and Hungary wines brought to London 


people, they were changed into Decemviri; that 15, in 


DYADIC Arithn; 


DT. 


two perſons, the truſt was committed to tex, half patricians, 
half plebians. See DECEMVIRI. ü 
Sylla added Ave to their number, upon which they Oy 
denominated Quindicemviri. Their body was after u wm 
much increaſed, and at length amounted to ſixty 3 yet ſti 

retained the denomination of QuindicemVirt. See QUINDE- 
CIMVIR. 
They were entirely aboliſhed under the emperor Theodoſius, 
along with the reſt of the heathen ſuperſtitions. 

O 


The capital DUUMVIRI, Duunviri perduellicns, were not ons: 
nary magiſtrates 3 but created on certain occurrences.— : e 
firſt commitſioners of this kind were thoſe appointed to Judge 
the et Horuchis for killing his fiſter, after vanquithing 
the Curiatii. 

There were alſo DUUMvIRI in the Roman colonies ; who held 
the ſame rank and authority in their reſpective colonies, that 
the conſuls held at Rome. They were choſe out of the body 
of Decuriones, and wore the prætexta, or robe bordered with 

urple. ” : 
We alſo read of municipal Duumviri, whom Vigenere com- 
ares to our ſherifis, or rather mayors of towns. 


DUUMVIRATE, DvuvumvirRaTUus, the magiſtrature, of- 
fice, or dignity of the Duumviri. Sce DUUMVIR. ; 
The Duumvirate lat ed till the year of Rome 388; when it 
was changed into a Decenvirate. See DECEMVIRI. * 


DWAL, in heraldry, the herb night ſhade; uſed by ſuch as 
blazon with flowers and herbs, inſtead of colours and metals, 
for ſable, or black. See SABLE, c. 

DWARF. See Grarr, Pycmy, and STATURE. 


DwareF-TxkEts, a fort of diminutive fruit-trees, frequently 
planted in tlie borders of gardens: thus called from the low- 
neſs of their ſtature, See FRUIT. Tree, and TREES. 

They ſeldom grow above four or hve foot high; and have 
uſually a hoop tied within the middle of the branches, to 
make them ſpread a-round, 
Dwarf-trees are of eſpecial advantage for table-fruit, whether 
pears, apples, plums, or cherries; the fruit they yield is uſu- 
all» of the fineſt, and be; and as ſuch they make a conſide- 
Tab'e article in the gardencrs province. 
There ate diverſe ways of producing Dwarfs. — Dwarf-pears 
are uſual}, had by inoculating on quiuce-ſtocks, which grow 
the Dwa fs height, 
As tor dwarf afples, the ſtocks they chuſe to graft on are thoſe 
raiſed of the cuttings of the apple-tree,—In order to provide 
ſtocks of each kind, they chuſe ſuch ſtems, and branches, as 
grow ſtraighteſt, in the month of October, from trees whole 
cuttings will grow, or which in the places they are to be 
grafted in are at leaſt an inch thick: theſe they cut off an 
hand's breadth below the knots or burs, which are the places 
where they uſuaily put forth their roots ; and cut off the top, 
that they may not be above a yard long, If they cannot be 
got ſo long of quinces, ſhorter muſt do. Cut off all ſide- 
branches cloſe to the bodv, except one {mall twig near the top 
for the ſap to vent it ſelf at. Set them in beds, as ſeed-plants 
are: and keep them a foot above ground. | 
It being ſomewhat difficult, to get enough of ſuch branches as 
have burs and knots on them; a particular method has been 
invented to bring thoſe knots, and burs, artificially, called 
circumpoſition. It is performed by tying ſome earth in a piece 
of old hat, a foot long, about the place where you intend to 
cut, in the month of February ; and in October it will have 
ſhot roots therein. 

Such trees alone, as are apt to put forth roots, are proper for 

dwarf ſtocks ; as the Kentiſh codlin, gennet moil, ſome ſorts 

of ſweet apples, bitter ſweets, the quince-tree, mulberry-tree, 

Paradiſe apple-rree. 

Stocks for diverf apple trees are likewiſe raiſed by cutting 

down an old tree, which is apt to caſt forth good ſuckers from 

the old roots ; which at two ycars age may be tranſplanted, 
or elſe inoculated where they fland. 

As for dwarf pear · trces, ſtocks may be raiſed for them from 

the ſuckers of old prar trees. Elſe, cut off the top of ſome 

old ill pear-tree, and the roots will caſt forth ſuckers. 

For dwarf cherries and piums, fuckers of the common red 

cherry, and ordinary plum-tree, are the beſt. 

As to the grafting, or inoculating of dwarf lockte, it muſt be 

done as low as may be, with two cyons, and thoſe longer 

than in grafting for long ſtandards; that they may ſprcad 
from the ground, See ENCRAFTING. 

As to the planting of d trees, it is beſt in a light, hot 

earth, from the middle of October, to the end of Novem- 

ber. In cold, wet foil, it is beſt in March and April. The 
ſtem of the tree to be cut off ſeven or eight inches above 


the graft ; and remember to cut off half the length of the 
roots, and hairy fibres; to turn the cut of the tree towards 


the n : 2 ay l 

— 7 to let the graft always be two or three inches 

w e tne ground, left it-take root; to plant them ſhallow, as 
ng apt of themſelves, in light ground, to ſink a foot dee 

Which is ſufficient : Ver © A 
5 uincient ; and to cover che ground, when they are 

Planted, with horſe- litter. See PLANTING. 
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DYE *, in architecture, the trunk of the pedeſtal; or that 
part between the baſe and the cornice: being ſo named, be- 
cauſe it is frequently made in the form of a cube, or Dye. — 
See Tab. Archit. fg. 24, 20, 28, 30, 32. 

It is alſo called Dads, by the Italians; and by Vitruvius, Trun- 
cus. See PEDESTAL. | 

Dys, is alſo uſed for a cube of ſtone, placed under the feet of a 
ſtatue, and over its pedeſtal ; to raiſe it, and ſhew it the more. 
See STATUE, NICHE, &c. 

DYERS Black. See the article BLACK. 

DyERS Blue. See the article BLUE. 

DYING, the art, or act of tinging cloth, ſtuff, or other mat- 
ter with a permanent colour, which penetrates the ſubſtance 
thereof. See CLOTH, Oc. 

Dying differs from bleaching, or whitening, which is not the 


alſo differs from painting, gilding, marbling, and printing, or 
ſtamping, in that the colours in theſe only reach the ſurface. 
See BLEACHING, PAINTING, GILDING, Oc. 

Dying may be defined the art of colouring wool, linnen, cot- 
ton, ſilk, hair, feathers, horn, leather, and the threads and 
webs thereof, with uod, roots, herbs, feeds and leaves, by 
means of ſalts, limes, lixiviums, waters, heats, fermentations, 
macerations, and other proceſſes. 

Dying with regard to the manner of applying the colours, is 
divided into hat, and cd, 

DyinG hot, Gere, is that wherein the liquors and ingre- 
dients are boiled, before the cloth ve dippped therein; or even 
where the cloths themſelves are boiled in te Dye. 

DyinG cold, E. 3- „ is where the ingredients are diſſolved 
cold; or at leaſt ſuffered to grow cold, ere the ſtuffs be put in 
them. V. Savar. D. Comm. P. 2. p. 1697. voc. Temture. 
Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 1107. 


pears from the traces of it in the oldeſt ſacred, as well as pro- 
fane writers, The honour of the invention is attributed to 
the Tirians *; though what leſſens the merit of it, is that 
it is fa1d io have owed its rife to Chance, The juices of cer- 
tain fruits, leaves, &c. accidentally cruſhed, are ſuppoſed to 
have furniſhed the firſt hint: Pliny aſſures us, that even in 
his time che Gauls made uſe of no other Dyes *: it is added, 
that coloured earths, and minerals waſted and ſoaxed with 
rein, gave the next hing materials. But purple, an animal 
juice, found in a ſheli-fith called Murex, Conclylium, and Pur- 
pura, ſeems from hiſtory to have been prior to any of them. 
This indeed was referved for the uſe of kings, and princes ; 
private perſons were forbidden by law to wear the leaſt ſcrap 
of it. The diſcovery of its tinging quality is ſaid to have 
been taken from a dog, which having caught one of the pur- 
ple- fiſnes among the rocks, and eaten it up, ſtained his mouth 
and beard with the precious liquor; which ſtruck the fancy of 
a Tyrian nymph fo ſtrongly, that ſhe refuſed her lover Her- 
cules any favours til he had brought her a mantle of the ſame 
. V. Plin. Nat. Hi. Lib. XXII. e. 2. 8. 
var. Lib. cit. p. 1698.— Leg. I. C. Quæ res ven. non poſſ. 
Salmuth ad Panciroll. Lib. I. Tit. 1. p. 8. ſeg. Poll. Lib. I. 
de verb. Idon. ad Commod. Polyd. Virg. de Invent. Rer. Lib. 
III. c. 7. See alſo che article PURPLE. 


* Pliny ſeems to aſcribe the invention of the art of dying wools 
to the Lydians of Sardis: [nficere lanas Sardibus Ha.; 
where the word incipère mult be un erſtood But a modern 
critic ſuſpects a falſe reading here; and not without reaſon, for 
Hadi, \ubilitutes Lydda, the name of a city on the coaſt of 
Phznicia, where the chief mart of tne Purple ane was. 
V. Flin. Hit. Nat. Lib. VII. c. 56. Hardou. not. ad 
loc. Nurra, in Bibl. Chii/. T. 20. p. 193. eg. 

** Aſter the Phænicians, the Sa. dinians ſeem to have arrived at 
the greateſt pertection in the 4 in art; inſomuch that / A 
2 » Sardinian Dye paſſed into a proverb among the 
Greeks. Ariſtophanes in two piaces, to exprets a thing red as 
ſcarlet, compares it to the . . , :«c-*, - Salmafiads, 
Palmerius ard Spanheim indeed for ſubilitute 
2 2 », Which they ſuppoſe a poſſeſſive of Sardi., and 
to denote Sardian Nye: but Nurra in a diſſertation expreſly 
on the ſubject has ſtrenouſly ſupported the pretenſions of his 
country againſt this innovation *.——* Ariftoph. in Acharnan. 
v. 112. item Pax. v. II, 74. © I Paul Nurra Dip. de 
Varia Lectione Adagii MA FA ISA, tindtura 
Sardiniaca. Flor. 1709. 4%. le Clerc. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 20. 
p- 187. Jg. 

Till the time of Alexander we find no other ſort of Dye in 

uſe but purple, and ſcarlet, It was under the ſucceſſors of that 

monarch, that the Grecks applied themſelves to the other co- 
lours; and invented, or at leaſt perfected, blue, yellow, green, 

Sc. .— For the ancient purple it has been long loſt, but the 

perfection to which the moderns have carried the other co- 

Jours, abundantly indemnifies them of the loſs. In this the 

French under the auſpices of that excellent miniſter M. Col- 

bert, ſeem to have outſtripped moſt of their neighbours &. 


V. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. I. p. 249. voc. 
Baphia. 8 Sa var. lib. cit. 


etic. See the article AkITRHM 
Vo x . 4 TIO 


Among the Romans, Dye-houſes, Baphia, were all under ths 


direction of the comes ſacrarum largitionum ; though they 


3 Aa bad 


giving a new colour, but the brightening of an old one: it 


Origin of DYING. The ching art is of great antiquity ; as ap- 
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had each their peculiar præpoſitus, as at Alexandria, Tyre, 
c. i,-The Dyers of London make the 13th company of 
the city, incorporated under Hen, VI. conſiſting of a maſter, 
warden, and livery *.—At Paris, and in moſt of the great 
Cities in France, the Dyers are divided into three companies ; 
viz. thoſe of the great Dye, du grand & bon temt, who are 
only to uſe the beſt ingredients, and ſuch as ſtrike the ſureſt 
and moſt laſting colours. —Dyers of the leſſer Dye, du petit 
teint, who are allowed to uſe the inferior ſorts of drugs, which 
only yield falſe and fading colours —And filk, wool and thread 
Dyers.— All the higher prized cloths and ſtuffs are reſerved 
to the Dyers of the firſt ſort : thoſe of leſs value, particularly 
ſuch as are not rated at above 40 ſols the ell in white, are 
committed to the maſters of the petit teint. Blue, red, and 
yellow, are reſerved more peculiarly to thoſe of the grand 
teint; browns, fallows and blacks are common to both ſorts. 
As to black, it is begun by the Dyers of the grand teint, and 
finiſhed by thoſe of the leſſer .—It ſeems there is a tradition 
among Dyers, that Jeſus Chriſt was of their profeſſion ; which 
we alſo find delivered in the goſþel of the infancy of Feſus, though 
on what grounded we know not. But it is hence the Per- 
ſian Dyers, notwithſtanding all their Mahometaniſm, have 
choſen Jeſus for the patron of their art; inſomuch that 
among them a Dye-houſe is called Chris ſhop ®. EF 
Notit. Imper. Hoffm, L. T. 1. p. 469. Pitiſc. loc. cit. 
k New View of Lond. T. 2. p. 601, ſegg. I Savar, D. Comm. 
T. 2. p. 1688. voc Teint. ® Sike Not. ad Evang. Infant. p. 
55, Hilſcher de Stud. Chriſt. in Miſe, Lipſ. 0% 96. § 10. 
13. 5 
Requiſites in DyIx G. There are three things demanded by the 
Greek chemiſts to a good Dye; viz. — Aęα,jGps, opening or 
rarefying of the body to be dyed, to diſpoſe it to imbibe the co- 
lour.— en, the tincture or Dye it ſelf.— Kare, or £7415, 
by the Romans called alligatio, the binding or fixing the co- 
lour, to prevent its fading or being diſcharged.— Some add a 
fourth condition, vi. STN 1s, by the Latins called lumen, 
by us luſtre or brightneſs. 
Among ſome, theſe three were done ſeverally at three diffe- 
rent operations, in different liquors, or decoctions: by the 
firſt, the ſtuff was prepared to receive the Dye ; this was cal- 
led 7Te2329:9 and vrocupn; by the ſecond, the defired co- 
lour was given it; and by the third, the colour was fixed on 
it. —But others did all three at once, with one decoction, and 
one dip. V. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 1146, ſeq. 
Advancement of Dvix . The baſis of a juſt hiſtory of Dying, 
muſt be a theory of light and colours. See LIGHT, CoLou, 
and RAIN BOW. Two things, it may be obſerved, are chiefly 
aimed at in the enquiry of colours, the firſt to increaſe the 
materia tinctoria; the ſecond, to fix thoſe colours we have. 
In order to theſe it may be remembered, that ſome colours are 
apparent, as thoſe of flowers, the juices of fruits, and the ſa- 
nies of animals. Others are latent, and only diſcovered by 
the effects which the ſeveral ſpecies of ſalts and other things 
have on them. 
Concerning the apparent colours of vegetables and animals, 
and the effects of different ſalts in changing them from one 
colour to another, we have many inſtances in Mr. Boyle, 
collected and ranged in a new order by Dr. Liſter, as, — 
1/7, That acid ſalts advance the colours of flowers, and ber- 
ries: thus they make the infuſions of balauſtia or pomegra- 
nate flowers, red - roſes, clove- july flowers, mezerion, peaſe- 
bloom, violets, and cyanus flowers, of a fairer red; and the 
Juices of the berries of liguſtrum, of black-cherries, and buck- 
thorn berries, of a much fairer red.— To the ſame purpoſe it 
is obſerved, that acid ſalts make no great alterations upon the 
white flowers of jaſmin and ſnow- drops. 
2dly, Urinous ſalts and alcalies, on the contrary, quite alter 
the colours of the flowers laſt named, as well as the juices of 
the berries abovementioned, from red to green. 
344, Urinous ſalts and alcalies advance, at leaſt do not hurt 
the colours of the juices of vegetable leaves, woods and roots. 
— Thus urinous ſpirits and alcalies make the yellow infuſions 
of madder roots, red ; of brazil wood, purpliſh ; of lignum ne- 
phriticum, blue; the red infuſion of log- wood, purple; and 
of the leaves of ſena, red. 
4thly, Acid falts quite alter the ſaid infuſions from red or blue 
to yellow. | 
5th, Cochineel, which of it ſelf is red, upon the affuſion 
of oil of vitriol, an acid falt, ſtrikes the moſt vivid crimſon 
that can be imagined ; and with urinous ſalts and alcalies, 
will be again changed into an obſcure colour betwixt a violet 
and a purple. | : i 
6thly, All red, blue and white flowers are immediately, upon 
the affuſion of an alcaly, changed to a green colour; and 
thence, in no long proceſs of time, turn yellow. Ne 
-thly, All the parts of vegetables which are green, will in 
like manner ſtrike a yellow with an alcaly. 
8:hly, What flowers are already yellow, are not much chang- 
ed, if at all, by an alcaly, or urinous ſpirit. 
thy, The blue ſeed-husks of glaſtum ſylveſtre old gathered 
and dry, diluted with water, ſtain a blue, which upon the 
affuſion of lye ſtrikes a green; which ſaid green or blue being 


We will only mention a few;—1/, The milk 


ſtood upon the blade thereof, will ſtrike a purpl 


DyinG Hhgredients, or the materia tindoria, are beſt reduced un- 


aſhes, lime and urine.Liquors, as well water, IV 


arſenic, —Laſtly, bran, wheat flower, yolks of eggs, 


touched with oil of vitriol dyes a purple: a | 
colours ſtand. OATS _ all theſe three 
Lothly, On the tops of the fungus tubuloſus 
knots, which upon the affuſion of lye, will ſtrike N red 
and ſtand. Purple, 
For the latent colours in animals and vegetables. a: 
us by the affuſion of ſalts; they likewit are very ung 0 
= us, 
tuca ſylveſtris coſta ſpinoſa, & ſonchus aſper & er. 7 
the affuſion of lye, will ſtrike a vivid flame-colour Non "pon 
ſon, and after ſome time quite degenerate into a dirt * 
24ly, The milk of cataputia major, upon the 8 : 
e 


eſpecially if it be drawn with a knife, and have any tj 
me 


colour, and by and by change into an ignoble — red 


dly, The common hawthorn-caterpillar wi ; 

- carnation with lye, and ſtand, „„ Purple 
4thly, The heads of beetles, piſmires, Sc. will witch 
the . carnation colour, = fand. . he {trike 
5thly, The amber coloured ſcolopendra will gi 
moſt beautiful and pleaſant Ws is ainethyſling 2 
It remains to be obſerved, — 1½, That in all the inft 
abovementioned, whether vegetable or animal, there is — 
colour truly fixed; though there may be ſome uſe mad * 
them, as they are.— By not truly fixed, we mean, not x vs 
againſt ſalt and fire; for, what ſeem to ſtand, and Ro 
proof, are either wholly deſtroyed by a different (alt = 
changed into a much different colour ; which muſt * 
prove a ſtain and blemiſh, when it ſhall happen in the uſe of 
any of them. 

2dly, That both the apparent and latent colours of vegetables 
are fixable: an inſtance whereof we may obſerve in the ſeed 
husks of glaſtum, and the uſe Dyers make of the leaves of 
that plant after due preparation, 

34ly, It is probable from the ſame inſtance, that we may learn 
from the colour of ſome part of the fruit or ſeed, what colour 
the leaves of any vegetable, and the whole plant, might be 
made to yield for our uſe. 
4thly, That the latent colours of vegetables are pre exiſtent 
and not produced; from the fame inſtance of wood; and 
likewiſe from this, that the milky juice of lactuca ſylveſtris 
affords of it ſelf a red ſerum. 

5thly, That the change of colours in flowers is gradual and 
conſtant, 

6thly, That the colours of flowers, which will not ſtand with 
lye, ſeem to be wholly deſtroyed by it, and irrecoverable,— 
Thus one part of a violet leaf, upon the affuſion of lye, is 
changed very ſoon into yellow, and will never be revived into 
a red by an acid ſalt; but if another part of the fame leaf be 
ſtill green, it will be revived, | 
7thly, That dryneſs ſeems to be a means, if not of fixing, yet 
of bringing the vegetable colour into a condition of not wholly 
and ſuddenly periſhing by the otherwiſe deſtroying alcaly. 
8thly, That thoſe plants or animals which will ſtrike different 
yet vivid colours, upon the affuſion of different ſalts, and 
ſtand, as the cochineel, and glaſtum, are of all others to be 
reckoned the beſt.— V. Lift. in Phil. Tranſ. NL. 70. p. 2192, 
ſeqq. ſee alſo Boerh. Elem. Chem, P. 3. T. 2. p. 407, fel. 
Edit. Lipſ. | 


] ea 
and ſtand. 


der two heads: Colorata, or thoſe which properly give tie 
colour, —And Non colbrata, uſed to prepare the ſtuffs for bettet 
taking the Dye, and to heighten the luſtre of the colours. 
The colouring ingredients are of three ſorts, blue, yellow and 
red. To the firſt ſort, belong indigo, woad, weld, wood-waz, 
and logwood ; to the ſecond, fuſtic; to the third, macue;, 
brazil, cochineel, kermes, ſafflower, and ſanders. —T 0 which 
may be added annotto, and young fuſtic, for orange- colours: 
laſtly, wood ſoot. 2 i 
The non-colouring ingredients are, — Certain rgſtringent or nary 
ing materials, as galls, ſumac, alder bark, pomegranate pech 
walnut rinds and roots, ſapling bark, and crab-tree bark. -- 
Certain ſalts, as alum, argol, ſalt- petre, ſal armoniac, pot- 
er water, 
aqua vitæ, vinegar, lemon juice, aqua fortis, honey, and _ 
laſſes—Gums, as tragacanth, arabic, maſtic, and ſanguis die 
conis,—Sme#tics, or ab/terſives, as ſoap, fullers earth, _ 
oil, ox gall, Sc. Metals, as {tec filings, ſlippe, and pewter, 


p - all 
to which add copperas, verdegreaſe, antimony ny, ee 
1. 


cumin ſeed, fenugreek ſeed, agaric and ſenna. 5 TT 
Of moſt of theſe ingredients ſome account may be _ = 
der their reſpective articles in the courſe of this 3 es 
with regard to their uſe and effect in dying, it will Fn om p 
to conſider them more particularly, and to bring togethe! 
one view. e minerd 
Among the nom-colouring drugs, | 1 fp ithe 
kingdom come; 1/t, Copperas, ſteel filings, 200 - 3 
tuff found in the troughs of old grind-itones V no Io. 
tools have been ground) which are uſed for all true 5 To 
blacks; though not for the Flanders blacks.— 2% 


. . Penh 1 Or bowdye. 
diſſolved in aqua fortis, uſed for the new ſcarlet 35 


then, from th 


% Litharge, though not owned or allowed, is uſed to add 
Li to 12 ſilks.— 4th, Antimony uſed chiefly e 
ſame purpoſe, though it alſo contains a tingent ſulphur, whic 
by precipitation, Qc. affords a great variety of colours. — 
thly, Arſenic uſed in dying crimſon, on pretence of giving . 
luſtre, —bthly, Verdegreaſe, uſed by linnen dyers, in their 2 
low and green colours. — 7thly, Alum, much uſed, thoug 
with what intent is not agreed on; whether to render water 
a proper menſtruum to extract the tingent particles of certain 
hard drugs? or to ſcower the ſordes, which may interpoſe _ 
tween the ſtuff and the dye, and hinder their due adheſion! 
or to intenerate the hairs of wool, and hair ſtuffs, that they 
may better imbibe their colours? or to contribute to the co- 
jour it ſelf, as copperas does to galls in making black, or 
juice of lemons to cochineel in carnations, or aqua fortis im- 
regnated with pewter in the bowdye ? or, which ſeems moſt 
probable, to ſerve as a vinculum between the cloth and the 
colour, as clammy ils, and gum waters, do in painting; 
alum being a ſubſtance whoſe aculeated particles, diſſolved 
with hot liquors, will enter the pores of ſtuffs, and on 
which the particles of dying drugs will catch! though it may 
alſo ſerve another uſe, viz. to dry up certain particles which 
diſagreed with the colour to be ſuperinduced : to which add, 
that it may alſo ſerve to brighten a colour, by incruſtating 
the ſtuff to be dyed with its cryſtals, on which the dye co- 
ming to be applied, has a finer effect, than if it were applied 
on a ſcabrous matter, ſuch as an un-alumed cloth is.—8 h, 
Bran, and bran water, whoſe flower entering the pores of 
the ſtuff, levigates its ſurface, and thus renders the colour laid 
on it more beautiful; much as woods to be gilded, are firſt 
{moothened over with white colours. , Saltpetre, uſed 
chiefly in aqua fortis, in the bowdye, to brighten colours by 
back boiling; for which purpoſe, — 10zhly, Argol is more 
commonly uſed. —11thly, Lime, or calke, uſed in the work- 
ing of blue fats, | 
Non-colouring ingredients of the animal kind, are—1/, Ho- 
ney.—2dly, Yolks of eggs. —3dl, Ox-gall : though this, and 
the two laſt, are only uſed by a few particular dyers to ſcower, 
promote fermentation, and increaſe weight. — 4thly, Stale 
urine, uſed as a lixivium to ſcower, alſo to help the ferment- 
ing, and heating of woad ; though it is alſo uſed in the blue 
fats inſtead of lime: in reality, as it diſcharges the yellow, 
wherewith blue, and moſt greens, are compounded, it is uſed 
to ſpend weld withal: yet it is known, that the urine, or old 
mud of piſſing places, will dye a well ſcowered piece of ſilver 
of a golden colour; it being with this (not Bath water, as 
imagined) that the Bath ſixpences, Sc. are prepared. 

To the claſs of non-colouring ingredients may alſo be added 
water, by dyers called white liquor, which is of two forts. — 
1/7, Well water, uſed in reds, and in other colours wanting 
reſtringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of a looſe contexture, 
as callico, fuſtian, and the ſeveral ſpecies of cottons: but 
naught for blues, and making yellows and greens look ruſty. 
—2dly, River water, ſofter and ſweeter than the former, and 
diſſolving ſoap better, uſed in moſt caſes by the dyers, for 
waſhing, rinſing, Sc. their cloths after dying, ah, Li- 
quor abſolutely ſo called, which is bran liquor made of one 
part bran, and fine river water, boiled an hour, and put in 
a leaden ciſtern to ſettle: four or five days in ſummer turn it 
too four, and unfit for uſe: its office is to contribute to the 


the flower of bran, makes a clinging paſte, which will con- 
glutinate paper, though not wood or metals. Accordingly, 
bran liquors are uſed to mealy dying ſtuffs, as to madder, 
which is rendred clammy and glutinous by being boiled in 
bran water; and thus made to ſtick better to the villi of the 
ſtuff dyed. —4thly, Gums, tragacanth, arabic, maſtic, and 
languis draconis, are uſed in dying ſilk, chiefly to give it a 
zloffineſs, which may make it ſeem finer, as well as ſtiffer, 
and to encreaſe its weight. 

For the colouring ingredients, colorantia colarata, we have,— 
19. Iron and ſteel, or what is made from them, which, 
we have obſerved, are uſed in dying blacks; though how 
they contribute thereto is not ſo obvious: we know that green 
daken boards become black by the affriction of a ſaw ; a green 
sour apple cut with a knife turns of the ſame colour; the 
White greaſe wherewith the wheels of coaches are anointed 
becomes likewiſe black by means of the iron boxes where- 
with the nave is lined, and the friction between the nave and 
the axle-tree; and that an oaken-ſtick becomes black by a 
violent friction againſt other wood in a turning lath; and 
the black colour on earthen-ware. is given with ſcalings of 
on vitriied, From all which it ſeems to follow, that the 
buſineſs of blacking lies in the iron, and particularly in its 
uſtulation or affriction. See BLACK, and BLACKNexss. 

Be this as it will, copperas, the moſt uſual ingredient for dy- 
ing black, is the ſalt of the pyrites wherewith old iron is in- 
corporated, And, wherever this is uſed, ſome of the 2ftrin- 
gents are to accompany it. See CoPPer as. — 2%, Red- 
wood chopped, and ground in a mill, is uſed for dying cloth 

rugs, &c, of the coarſer fort, Its tincture, which is a fort 
or brick-colour, is got out by long boiling it with galls, and 


holding of the colour: it is known that ſtarch, which is only | 


the cloth along with it. It ſtands better than brazil, 
39. Brazil, chopped alſo, and ground, dyes a pink-colour, 
or carnation neareſt approaching cochineel: it is uſed with 
alum : with pot-aſhes it alſo ſerves for purples. It eaſily 
ſtains. See BRAzZIL.—4*®. Madder gives a colour near ap- 
proaching the bow-dye, or new-ſcarlet: thoſe called baſtard- 
ſcarlets are dyed with it. It endures much boiling, and is 
uſed both with alum and argol ; and holds well: the brighteſt 
dyes with madder are made by over-dying the ſtuff, and then 
diſcharging part of it by back-boiling in argol. It is uſed with 
bran water inſtead of white liquor. See Mapper. — 
59, Cochineel, uſed with bran liquor in a pewter furnace, 
with aquafortis, gives the dye called among us, though im- 
properly, ſcarlet in grain. Any acid takes off the intenſe red- 
neſs of this colour, turns it towards an orange, or flame 
colour. With this colour the Spaniſh leather and wool uſed 
by ladies, are dyed, See COCHINEEL.—6?9. Annotto gives 
an orange colour, eſpecially to filks, linens and cottons ; for 
it does not penetrate cloth: it is uſed with pot-athes. — 
79, Weld, by the help of pot-aſhes, yields a deep lemon 
colour; though it is uſed to give all forts of yellows, See 
WEID.— 89. Wood-wax, or green-wood, called alſo ge- 
niſta tinftoria, and the dycr's weed, has the like effect as 
weld, though its uſe is chiefly confined to coarſe cloths, It is 
ſet with pot-aſhes, or urine — 99, Fuſtic is of two forts, 
young and old. —The former chopped aid ground, yields 
a kind of reddiſh orange colour : the latter, a hair colour 
diſtant ſeveral degrees of yellow from the former. It ſpends 
with or without ſalts, works either hot or cold, and holds 
firm. See Fus ric. — 109. Wood-foot, containing nut 
only a colour, but a ſalt, needs nothing to extract its dye, or 
make it ſtrike on the ſtuff. The natural colour it yields is 
that of honey, but it is the foundation of many other co- 
lours on wool, and cloth, only. See SooT.—11?, Woad 
ground, or chopped with a mill for the purpoſe, is made up 
into balls, which being broken, and ſtrewed on lime or urine, 
is uſed with pot-aſhes, or ſea-weed, and gives a laſting blue, 
The lime, or calk, accelerates the fermentation of the woad, 
Which in three or four days will work like a guile of beer, 
and be covered with a greeniſh froth or flower. An intenſe 
woad colour is almoſt black, that is, is of a damſon colour. 
It is the foundation of ſo many colours, in its different de- 
grees or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale whereby to com- 
pute the lightneſs and depth of this colour, See WoAD.— 
129, Indigo is of the like nature, and uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe as woad, only that it is ſtronger. See INDIGO. — 
13%. Logwood, chopped and ground, yields a purpliſh blue: 
it may be uſed with alum: formerly it was of ill repute, as 
a moſt falſe and fading colour; but, ſince it has been uſed 
with galls, it is leſs complained of. —V. Petty's Apparat. to 
Fiſt. of dying, in Sprat's Hiſt. Rey. Societ. P. 2. p. 288, ſegg. 
Merr. Not. on Neri, c. 110. p. 335, ſeqq. 
The dymg materials are generally applied in decoctions made 
in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the occaſion; 
ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat of dye; ſome- 
times by boiling it therein; and ſometimes by leaving it a day 
or more to ſteep, — For the alum, in dying filks, it is 
always applied cold, in which ſtate alone it contributes to 
the brightneſs of the dye. ; 
The Art of DyinG may be divided into as many branches as 
there are different colours to be communicated, and ſorts of 
different ſtuffs to be the ſubjects of it. 
DyinG of Cloths, Serges, Druggets, and other wocllen Manu- 
faftures. — For black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, it is 
begun with a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, which 
give a deep blue; after which, the ſtuffs, being boil'd with 
alum and tartar, or pot-aſhes, are to be maddered with 
common madder ; then dyed black with aleppo galls, cop- 
peras, and ſumac; and finiſhed by back-boiling in weld. 
See BLACK. — Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineel, 
with which may alſo be uſed agaric and arſenic. — Crim- 
ſon ſcarlet is given with cochineel meſtich, aqua fortis, ſal 
armoniac, ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine, — Violet-ſcarlet, 
purple, amaranth, and panſy-ſcarlets, are given with woad, 
cochineel, indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal. — For 
common reds, pure madder is uſed, without other ingre- 
dients. — Crimſon - reds, carnations, flame and peach - colaurs, 
are dyed according to their ſeveral hues, with cochincel 
meſtich, without madder, or the like, — Crimſm- red is 
prepared with Roman alum, and finiſhed with cochingel. 
— Peach-colour muſt be back-boiled a little with galls and 
copperas, or the like. — Orange-aurora, or golden- yellnw, 
brick - colour , and onion - peel - colour, are given with woad 
and madder, tempered according to their reſpective ſhadcs, 
— For blues, the dark are given with a ſtrong tincture of 
woad : the brighter, with the ſame liquor, as it weakens 
in working. — Dark- browns, minims, and fan- colturs, are 
given with woad, weaker in decoction than for black, with 
alum and pot-aſhes; aſter which, they are maddered higher 
than black: for tan-colours, a little cochineel is added, — 
Pearl- colours are given with galls and copperas ; ſome are 


begun with walnut-tree roots, and finiſhed with the former; 
though 
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though to make them more ſerviceable they dip them in a 
weak tincture of cochineel.— Greens are begun with woad, 
and finiſhed with weld. — Pale-yellows, lemon colour, and 
fulpbur-colour, are given with weld only,—Olwe-colours of all 
degrees are firſt put in green, and taken down again with 
ſoot, more or leſs, according to the ſhade required, Feulemort, 
hair-colour, usb, and cinnaman-colour, are given with weld 
and madder, —Nacarat, or bright orange-red, is given with 


weld, and goats hair, boiled with pot-aſhes, Fuſtic here is 


forbid, as a falſe colour, — V. Savar. D. de Comm. T. 2. 
p. 1690, /egq. See alſo le Teinturier Parfait, Leid. 1708, 12“. 
Salm. Pohgraph. J. 3. c. 37. 

DyinG of wools for tapeſtry, is performed after the ſame man- 
ner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only to be woaded, 
and then put in black, as above, | 
Black ib for cloths and ſerges may be begun with walnut- 
tree root, and walnut rinds, and finiſhed by dipping in a vat 
of black. 

DyinG of ſilks is begun by boiling them with ſoap, Sc. then 
ſcowring and waſhing them out in the river, and ſteeping 
them in alum water cold. For crimſon they ſcower them a 
ſecond time betore putting them in the cochineel vat. 

Red crimſm is dyed with pure cochineel meſtich, adding 
galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all put together in a 
copper of fair water almoſt boiling: with theſe the {ik is to 
be boiled an hour and a half; after which, it is ſuffered to 
ſtand in the liquor till next day.—/#let crimſon is allo given 
with pure cochinee], arſenic, tartar, and galls; but the galls 
in leſs proportion than in the former. When taken out it is 
to be well waſhed, and put in a vat of indigo. — Cimmamon 
crimſen is begun like the violet, but finiſhed by back boiling, 
if too bright, with copperas ; if dark, with a dip in indigo..— 
Light blues are given in a back of indigo. S/ blues are begun 
with orchal, and finiſhed with indigo. For citron colours, the 
filk is firſt alumed, then welded, with a little indigo, — Pale 
yelloꝛos, after aluming, are dyed in weld alone. Hale and 
brawn aurora's, after aluming, are welded ſtrongly, then 
taken down with rocou diflolved with pot-aſhes, —Flame- 
colour is begun with rocou, then allumed, and dipped in a 
vat or two of brazil. —Cornatim, and roſe- colours, are firſt 
alumed, then dipped in brazil.— Cnmamon- color, after alu- 
ming, is dipped in brazil, and braziletto. Lead colour is given 
with fuſtic, or with weid, braziletto, galls, and copperas. 
But the galls, on theſe and other occaſions, are not to be 
overdoſed, which encreaſes the weight to the damage of the 
purchaſer; for which reaſon, it is puniſhed in France as a 
fraud: in reality few but black ſilks need galls. 

Black jilks, of the coarſer fort, are begun by ſcowring hem 
with ſoap, as for other colours; which done, they are waſhed 
out, wrung, and boiled an hour in oid galls, where they are 
left to ſtand a day or two; after which, they are waſhed 
again with fair water, wrung, and put in another vat of new 
and fine galls; then waſhed and wrung again, and finiſhed 
in a vat of black. Vine black lilks are only put once into 
galls, viz. the new and fine fort, which has only boiled an 
hour; then they are waſhed, and wrung out, and dipped 
thrice in black, to be aſterwards brought down by back- 
boiling with ſoap.— V. Savar. 4. cit. p. 1693, egg. 

Dy iN of thread is begun by ſcowring it in a lye of good aſhes; 
after which, it is wrung, rinſed out in river water, and 
wrung again, — For a bright ble, it is given with brazi- 
letto, and indigo. —Þright green is firſt dyed blue, then back- 
boiled with braziletto, and verdeter, and laſtly woaded.— For 
a dark green it is given like the former, only darkening more 
before woading,— Lemon, or pale yellow, is given with weld, 
mixt with rocou. Orange and {alcl!7, with fuſtic, weld, 
and rocou.— Red, both lit and dark, with fame-colour, 
Sc. are given with brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of 
rocou. Violet, dry rife, and amaranth,' are given with brazil, 
taken down with indigo.— /rulemrt, and ive-colour, are 
given with galls and copperas, taken down with weld, rocou, 
or fuſtic.—B/ac# is given with galls and copperas, taken down 
and finiſhed with braziletto wood, 

DyinG f hat; is done with briazjletto, galls, copperas, 
verdegreaſe, diffolved and boiled in a copper capable of re- 
ceiving, beſides the liquor, twelve dozen of hats on their 
blocks, or moulds. Here the hats are ſuFered to boil ſome 
time; after which, they are taken out, and fuffered to ſtand 
and cool; then dipped again; and thus aliernate!y, oftner or 
ſeldomer, as the tuff is of a nature to take the dye with 
more or leſs difficulty. Savar. {6, cit. p. 1697. See allo the 
article HAT. 

Proof of Dy ES. — There are diverſe ways of proving the truth 
of Dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and legitimacy of their 
compoſition, To difcover whether a cloth have been duly 
treated by the dyer, and the proper foundations laid, a white 
ſpot, by the French called Rœſette, of the bignets of a ſhilling, 
ought to be left; beſides a white {tripe between the cloth 
and the liſt, 

Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water with 
other ingredients different according to the quality of the dye 
to be proved. If the colour ſuſtain the teſt, i. e. do not dil- 


Proof of the Dy ts of ſilks. — For red crimſon 


the ſilk is put in fair boiling water, with pot-aſhes 


equal in weight to both, together with a like weight of pot- 


Theory of DxinG.—This article we cannot better cloſe, than 


juice of the rhamnus berry, 


: and the 
moſt things burnt, or ſcorched, be of that colour 3 1; 


blacker, by how much the matter, before | white 
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charge at all, or very little, ſo that the water a 
by it, the dye is ee good: en tinctured 
5 1 
by boiling the ſilk with an equal weight of 3 is made 
let ctimſon, it is boiled with ſoap almoſt of the wel vp _ 
ſilk. For violet crimſon, with alum of equal 45 I the 
the filk, or with citron juice, about a pint to a Rn, : ak 
— Theſe ingredients are to be mixed, and put in fair lk, 
when it begins to boil ; after which, the filks are alf 875 
put in; and after boiling the whole for half a ae 8 be 
Four, if the dye be falſe, the liquor of the red 8 an 
be viviet, in caſe it have been dyed with orchal, or Pats will 
if with brazil, — | hat of crimſon ſcarlet, if rocou hay Farm 
uſed, will become of an aurora colour, or, if ba 9+ 
been uſed, red, -—And that of violet crimſon, if brazil, 0 ave 
chal have been uſed, will be of a colour borderino 2 
—On the contrary, if the three ſorts of crimſon be Ran 
dyed, their liquors will diſcover very little alteration, "Ry 
Iks have been 


A ſtill ſurer way to diſcover whether crimſon f. 
rightly dyed, is by boiling a piece of ſtandard dyed crimf 
fiik, kept for that purpoſe at Dyers-hall, after the bh 
beg and then comparing the tinctures of the two li 
To diſcover whether other colours have been dyed with calls, 
nearly of the weight of the filk ; after ſome time, i ke 
out; upon which, if it have been dyed with galls, the colour 
will be all vaniſhed, and nothing but that of the galls lef 
which is a fort of feulemort, or wood colour, f ; 
The dying of filk with galls may alſo be detected by putting 
it in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice; being taken 
out, and waſhed in cold water, and then dipped in a black 
dye, if galls have been uſed, it will turn black; if nor, it 
will be of a brown-bread colour, N 
To diſcover whether black filk have been overdoſed with 
galls, ſteel filings, or ſlipp, it is boiled in fair water, with 
twice its weight of ſoap: if it be Joaden with galls, it will 
turn reddiſh, otherwiſe, it will keep its colour. 

To diſcover whether black cloth have been firſt woaded, and 
maddered; a ſample of it, and at the fame time, a {ample 
of ſtandard black, kept for that purpoſe by the Dyers com- 
pany, Is to be taken; and then as much roman alum as is 


aſhes, is to be put over the fire in a pan of bran water: 
when 1t begins to boil, the two ſamples to be put in; and 
after half an hour to be taken out, and compared.—The 
piece which has only been woaded will be found bluiſh, with 
ſomewhat of a dull green; if it have been both woaded and 
maddered, it will be of a tan, or minim colour ; and, if it 
have been neither woaded, nor maddered, its colour will be 
dunniſh, between yellow and fallow. 
For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be made 
after the ſame manner as that of blacks. 
To know whether ſcarlet, or crimſon cloth, have been dyed 
with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled with an ounce of 
alum to a pound of cloth. 

For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made 1n the 
ſame manner as that of blacks and minims.— V. Savar. 4%, 


cit. T. 1. p. 1665, ſegq. voc. Debouilli. 


with ſome general deductions which may let a little necellary 
light into the theory of dying. As, 

19, That all the materials, which of themſelves give colouß 
are either red, yellow, or blue; fo that out of them, and 
the primitive fundamental colour, white, all that great Ja. 
riety, which we fee in dyed ſtuffs, ariſes.— 2“. That few 
of the colouring materials, (as cochineel, ſoot, wood-was, 
or woad) are in their outward and firſt appearance, of the 
ſame colour, which by the flighteſt diſtempers and ſolutions 
in the weakeſt menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, filk, ©: 
39. That many of the colouring materials will not rap 
their colours without much grinding, ſteeping, boiling, el: 
menting, or corroſion by powerful menſtrua; as red- Moc, 
weld, woad, annotto, Sc. 4. That many of the ſaid oy 
louring materials will of themſelves give no colouring at rs 
as copperas, or galls, or with much diſadvantage, undes a 
cloth, or other ſtuff to be dyed, be firi: covered or incru - 
ted as it were, with ſome other matter, though _ 
aforehand; as madder, weld, and brazil, with alum.—5 _— 
ſome of the colouring materials, by the help of other co) ar 
leſs ones, do ſtrike different colours from what ies 8 — 
alone, and of themſelves; as cochineel, and brazil.—0 — 
ſome colours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by Wee , 
tinctures, will at laſt become black.—7*. That though 5 5 
be the moſt frequent and common of natural om 15 
there is no ſimple ingredient, which is no uſed alone, 


ed 
dye green with upon any material; ſap-green, the err pr 
being the nearelt 1 ys Ying 
only uſed by country people. — 89. There 1s r = ſoot of 


in uſe which dyes black; though both the coa 


it was burnt, W325 
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whiter, as in the famous inftance of ivory black. —9“. 3M 
tincture of ſome dying ſtuffs will fade even with lyiog, : 
with the air, or will ſtain even with Water; but very ma 

with wine, Vinegar, urine, &c, — 10%. Some of 5 yers 
materials are uſed to bind and ſtrengthen à colour; Pr » 
brighten it; ſome to give luſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to dif 
charge and take off the colour, either in whole, or in rk 
and ſome out of fraud, to make the material dyed, if cot Y, 
to be heavier. — 11“. Some dying ingredients, Or drugs oe 
the coarſeneſs of their bodies, make the thread of the dye 

ſtuff ſeem coarſer ; and ſome by ſhrinking them, ſmaller; 
and ſome by levigating their aſperites, finer.— 12“. Many of 


the ſame colours are dyed upon different ſtuffs with different 


7 : in ſilks; annotto 
rials: as red- wood uſed in cloth, not in ſilks; 
in fl ˖ dyed at ſeveral 


in ſilks, not in cloth; ſo that they may be 

mee Scowring, and waſhing of ſtuffs to be ors 
ic to be done with appropriate materials; as ſometimes Wit 
ox-galls, ſometimes with fullers earth, ſometimes with ſoap: 
this latter being pernicious in ſome caſes, where pot- aſhes 
will ſtain or alter the colour. — 145. Where great quantities 
of ſtuffs are to be dyed together, or where they are to be done 
with great ſpeed, and where the pieces are ver) long, broad, 
thick, Cc. they are to be differently handled, both in reſpect 
to the veſſels and ingredients: —- 15“. In ſome colours and 
ſtuffs the tingent liquor muſt be boiling ; in other ca cs blood- 
warm, in fome it may be cold. —16®. Some tingent liquors 
are fitted for uie by long keeping; and in fome the virtue 
wears away by the ſame.— 17“. Some colours, or ſtuffs, are 
beſt dyed by reiterated dippings ever into the ſame liquor at 
ſeveral intervals of time; and ſome by continuing longer, 
and others leſſer whiles therein. — 18“. In ſome caſes, the 
matter of the veſſel wherein the liquors are heated, and the 
tinctures prepared, muſt be regarded; as that the kettles bc 
pewter for bow-dye. — 199. Little regard is had how much 
liquor is uſed in proportion to the dying drugs; the liquor be- 
ing rather adjuſted to the bulk of the (tuff, as the veſſels are 
to the breadth of the ſame; the quantity of dying drugs being 
proportioned to the colour higher or lower, and to the ſtuffs 
both; as likewiſe the ſalts are to the dying drugs. 

Concerning the weight which colours give to filks, for in 
them it is moſt taken notice of, as being ſold by weight, and 
being a commodity of great price; it is obſerved, that one 
pound of raw lilk loſes four ounces by waſhing out the gums, 
and natural fordes.—T hat the fame ſcowred ſilk may be 
raiſed to above thirty ounces from the remaining twelve, if 
it be dyed black, with certain materials. That the rea- 
ſon why black colour may be died the heavieſt is, that all 
ponderous drugs may be dyed black, being all of colours 
lighter than it; whereas, perhaps, there ſeem to be few or 
no materials wherewith to encreaſe the weight of filk, which 
will conſiſt with fair light colours; ſuch as will having been 
uſed, as white arſenic to carnations. 

Of things uſeful in dying, eſpecially black, nothing encreaſes 
weight fo much as galls; by means whereof black ſilks re- 
cover the weight which they loſt by waſhing out their gum : 
Nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks ſhould gain about 
four or ſix ounces in the dying upon each pound, Next to 
galls, old fuſtic encreaſes the weight, about I 4 in 12. — 
Madder about ounce. — Weld halt an ounce. — The blue 
fat, in deep blues of the fifth ftall, adds no conſiderable 
weight, — Neither do logwood, cochineel, or annotto; nor 
even copperas of it ſelf, where galls are not. — Slipp adds 
much to the weight, and gives a deeper black than coppe- 
ras, which affords a good excuſe for the dyers that uſe it. 
— Petty's Appar. to Hift of Dying. ap. Sprat. lib. cit. p. 302, 
Jeg. 


DyiNG, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all kinds of 


colourings given to bodies of any fort. See Col OR. 

In which ſenſe, Dying amounts to the fame with coloration ; 
and includes ſtaining, painting, gilding, marbling, printing, 
Ec. See PAINTING, GILDING, Ec. — The Chineſe are 
ſaid to practiſe the Dying of tea with catechu, which gives 
the green tea-leaf the colour, and its infuſion the tincture of 
bohea.— V. Short. D.,. on Tea, pref. p. 15. See allo the ar- 
ticles TEA, and Car ECHu. | 

The forts of Dying, or coloration, now commonly »{d in 
vulgar trades, are, I. Whitening of wax, and ſeveral forts 
of linnen, and cotton clothes, by the ſun, air, and reciprocal 
effuſions of water. See BLEACHING, W ax, Sc. — 2“. Stain- 
ing of wood and leather by lime, ſalt, and liquors, as in 
faves, canes, marble leathers, marquetry, &c. Sce MaR- 
QETKY.—3®. Marbling of paper by diſtempering the co- 
lours with ox-gall, and applying them upon a ſtiff gummed 
liquor. See PAPER.—4®, Colouring, or rather diſcolouring 
litks, tiffanies, &c. by brimſtone.— 5. Colouring ſeveral 
rn and copper work into black with oil. — 6%. Giving 
leather a gold colour, or rather dying filver-leaves like gold, 
by varniſhes; and in other caſes, by urine and ſulphur.—7®, 
Staining of marble and alabaſter, with heat and coloured oils. 
See MARBLE, &c. — 89, Tinging filver into brafs with 
brimſtone or urine. — 90. Colouring the barrels and locks of 


guns wy purple with the temper of ſmall-coal heat, 
0 L. I. 
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— 10%. Colouring glaſs *, cryſtals, and earthen ware; 
with the ruſts, and ſolutions of metals. See Por rEEHV, 
Sc. — 119. Colouring live hair, as in Poland, both horſe 
and man's hair; and alſo of furs **. — 129. Enanielling 
and annealing, See ENAMELLING, — 139. Application of 
colours, as in the printing of books, and pictures, and the 
making of playing cards, japanning, c. See PRINTING; 
CARDS, JAPANNING, c. — 14. Gilding, and tinning 
with mercury, block tin, and ſal armoniac. See GIL DISG 
and TiNxNIN GO. — 159. Colouring metals, as copper with 
calamine into braſs, and with zink or ſpelter into gold, or 
into ſilver with arſenic : and of iron into copper with hun— 
garian vitriol. See CALAMIN, BRAss, Z1INK, ARSENIC, 
&c.—169, Making painters colours, by preparing of earth, 
chalk, and flates, as in umber, oker, cullens-carth, &c. out 
of the calces of lead, as ceruſs and minium ; by ſublimates 
of mercury and brimſtone, as in vermilion ; by tinging of 
white carths variouſly, as in verdeter, and ſome of the lakes; 
by concrete juices or fæculæ, as in indigo, pinks, ſap-green, 
and lakes; and by ruſts, as in verdegreaſe, &c, See CERVss, 
Mixium, VERMILION, INDIGO, Sc. —17%. The applying 
of theſe colours by the adheſion of ox-gall, as in the marbled 
paper aforeſaid; or by gum- water, as in limning; or by 
clammy drying oils, as the oils of linſeed, nuts, ſpike, turpen- 
tine, &c. See PAINTING, LIMNING, &c.—18?, Watering 
of tabbies. See WATERING, CALENDER, Tarr, c. 
— V. Petty Apar. it. of Dying, ap. Sprat Hift. Roy. Societ. 
b. 285, /egp- | 
* Giats dyed is the common matter of artificial jewels : the 
tinctures are given with zaffer, manganeſe, ferretto, crocus 
martis, Sc. The proceſſes are deſcribed at large in Antonia 
Neri, de Re Vitraria, Lib. I. c. 12, 13, 14, eg. —See allo 
GLass, GEM, Oc. 
* The Peruvian women, when grown old, ge their grey hait 
biack by a very untoward operation ; viz. holding the head 
ſome hours with the hair ſopped in a boiling tincture of the 
root of a tree called Cachau, by the Spaniards Maguey ?.—Thoſe 
brooks and' ſprings mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and others, 
were much more commodious, which would change the colour 
of the hair, as well as of the coats cf animals, with only 
drinkivg their waters ®. For the uſe of angling, white hait 
is dyed green by boiling it in ale with allum, then ſteeping it 
in a decoction of copperas with wax and water. It is dyed 
yellow by boiling in allum and ale with walnut-tree leaves 
ſtamped in it. Brown, by ſteeping in ſalt and ale 2. V. 
Mem. de Trev. Sept. 1707. p. 1606, egg. » Ariſt. Hift. Auim. 
de Gener. Lib. IV. and V. Probl. F. 9. Conring. de Habit. Germ. 
Corp. Cauſ. p. 126. Y Gent. Ang]. p. 9, e 


DrinG of leather, shins, &c. — Blue is given by ſteeping the 


ſubject a day in urine and indigo, then bgiling it with alum : 
or it may be given by tempering the indigo with red wine, 
and waſhing the skins therewith. — Red is given by waſhing 
the skins, and Jaying them two hours in galls; then wringing 
them out; dipping them in a liquor made with liguſtrum, 
alum and verdegris in water ; and laſtly, in a Dye made of 
brazil wood boiled with lye.—Purple is given by wetting the 
skins with a ſolution of roche alum in warm water, and 
when dry again; rubbing them with the hand with a decoc- 
tion of log- wood in water cold. Green is given by ſmeering 
the skin with ſap-green and alum-water boiled : to darker 
the colour, a little more indigo may be added. —Dark green 
is alſo given with ſteel filings and ſal armoniac ſteeped in urine 
till ſoft, then ſmeered over the skin; which is to be dried 
in the ſhade, —Sky-celour is given with indigo ſteeped in boiling 
water, and the next morning warmed and ſmeered over the 
Skin. —Yelow, by ſmeering the skin over with aloes and lin- 


ſeed oil diflolved and ſtrained : or by infuſing it in weld, — 
Orange-colcur is given by ſmecring with fuſtic berries boiled 


in alum-water : or for a deep orange, with turmeric, —V, 


Salm. Palygr. lib. III. c. 34. p. 272, ſeq. 


DviNG or faining of wood, for inlaying, veneering, &c.—Red, is 


done by boiling the wood in water and alum ; then taking it 
out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving the wood another 
boil in it. —Black, by bruſhing it over with log-wood boiled in 
vinegar, hot; then waſhing it over with a decoction of galls, 
and copperas, till it be of the hue required. — Any other 
colour may be given by ſqueezing out the moiſture of horſe- 
dung through a ſieve, mixing it with diſſolved roche alum and 
gum arabic; and to the whole adding green, blue, of any 
other colour deſigned: after ſtanding two or three days, pear- 


tree, or other wood, cut to the thicknefs of half a crown is 


put into the liquor boiling hot, and ſuffered to remain till it 
be ſufficiently coloured — V. Park. Treat. of Fapann. c. 27, 


p. 82, ſeg. 


Dyix of bene, horn or ivory. — Black is performed by ſteeping 


braſs in aqua fortis till it be turned green: with this the bone, 
Sc. is to be waſhed once, or twice; then put in a decoction 
of log-wood and water, warm.—Grer is begun by boiling the 
bone, Oc. in alum-water; then with verdegris, ſal armoniac 
and white wine vinegar ; keeping it hot therein till ſufficiently 
green. Red“ is begun by boiling it in alum-water, and finiſh- 
ed by decoction in a liquor compounded of quicklime ſteeped 
in rain-water, ſtrained, and to every pint an ounce of brazil 
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 DYPTYCHA, or rather DiyTYCHA. Sec DipTYCHA. 


Wood added: the bone, £c. to be boiled herein till ſufficiently 
red ',—Other methods are given by Salmon. — And from 


bim by Houghton © —* V. Park. lib, cit. p. 83, ſeqq. Salm. 
Pohgrapb. 1. 3. c. 35. p 275, ſeqq © Hought. Colle. N“. 


138. I. 1. p. 301. 


* The refuſe of the bow-dye given hogs to feed on, is ſaid 
to tinge their very bones red. This is a ſpontaneons kind of 
dying, not unlike that in Virgil; who ſpeaks of dying wool, 
on the ſheeps backs, by their feeding on properly coloured - 


tables : | 
Nec wvarios diſcet mentiri lana colores : 
Ipſe [ed in pratis aries jam ſuave rubenti 
Maurice, jam croceo mutabit wellera luto: 
Sponte ſua ſandyæ paſcentes weſtiet agnos. 
Ecl. 4. v. 42, ſegg. 


The difficulty is to conceive how lambs ſhould feed on the 


ſandyx, which is a mineral ſubſtance; the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called Sandaracha ? It is certain the poet takes it 
for a plant, as was long ago obſerved by Pliny : Animadwverto 
Virgilium  exiſlimaſſe herbam id (e. Hiſt. Nat. J. 35. c 6. 
This inference is chiefly drawn from the word paſcentes, which 
can mean nothing elſe, but that the lambs browſing on the 
ſandyx, ſhould receive the dye in their fleeces from the ali- 
ment. Dr. B — here gives us a correction which ſets all to 
rights: for paſcentes he reads naſcentes. On which footing 
the tenor of the paſſage 1s this: from that time there will be 
no need of dying wool with beautiful colours; but the ſheep 
ſhall have their fleeces dyed naturally, and ſpontaneouſly ; 
ſome with the murex, or purple colour; others with the Ju- 
teus, or yellow; others with /andyx, or red. Thole that were 
already in being, and had white fleeces, ſnall change them 12 
pratis, in the meadows ; but all the lambs ſhall be dyed beau- 
tifully naſcentes, at their birth. V. Mem. of Liter. T. 2. art. 2. 


P. 7» /eg9- ; 
DYNASTY®*, a term in hiſtory, ſignifying a race or ſuc- 
ceſſion of kings of the ſame line, or family. See Race. 
* The word is formed from the Greek j\ura5--, of Suracevuc:, 
to be powerful, to be king. | 
We find frequent mention in ancient hiſtory of Dynaſties of 
Perſians, Aſſyrians, Medes, &c. Manetho has left an hiſto- 
rical chronology of Egypt, divided into 30 Pynaſties. 


DYSCRASY, an ill temperament or habit of the blood and 
humours, as in a jaundice, or the like. — See CRASsIs, TEM- 


PERAMENT, Oc, 


DYSENTERY, ATEFNTFPT 1, in medicine, a bloody di- | 


arrhæa; or a flux of blood by ſtool ; attended with pains, and 
griping. See FLUX. 

The word Dy/entery is formed from the Greek vs, difficulty, 
and %, inteſtine; and properly ſignifies that kind of flux 
of the belly, charaQerized by the frequency of ſtools, or de- 
jections, mixed with blood, and accompanied with gripes : 
the fever, ulcer, &c. which attend it, are not eſſential to the 
diſeaſe; though many, both of the ancients and moderns, 


| 


DYSPEPSY*®, SIT TIA, in medicine, a difficulty, or 


mentation in the blood, and a diſſolution of its 
are thus rendered too liquid. The ſecond un . which 
tion, and irritation of the nervous fibres of the mo 8 velleca. 
caſioned by ſharp, acid humours ſeparated from the bf * 
which occaſion the ſpiral fibres, that produce the - blood ; 
motion of the guts, to move too faſt, and thus 3 
matters too haſtily out of the inteſtines. The mediate N 
in the phyſicians language, is ſome foreign bod 2 
ſtrongly to the inteſtines, and by its ſharp points * ering 
the nervous fibres of the inteſtines, and at length hy cating 
them. — The remote caufes are any thing that gs, 
maſs of blood, as viſcid and crude, ſharp juices; i 'A the 
autumnal fruits; grapes; new wine drunk in exceſ; = th 
violent 1 conveyed through lea Z puny 
rainy weather in the ſpring, with a ö 
Cs. and autumn, he dey winter, and a hot 
The ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the inteſtines, ej be ks 

the ſmall, or both: when the diſeaſe is in Foy = png - 
gripes begin long before the ſtools, and are felt Fm - 
navel; and the blood, and excrements, are more blend ” 
as being longer together. When the larger inteſtines 2 
ſeized, the pain is leſs vehement, and is felt lower, &; 125 
Purgatives have rarely any good effect in aer; 5 
creaſing the fermentation of the blood, and rritating th, 
fibres of the inteſtines more and more. Nor are Fug 
much better; as tending to draw the peccant humours i ; 
the ſtomach, or at leaſt into the higher inteſtines, and fre 
more frequent ſtools, | 5 
Ipecacuanha, however, 1s excellent on this occafion : not fh 
much as a vomitory, Dr. Friend obſerves, as a ſudorific; ha. 
ving this faculty, beyond all other emetics, that it correds 
the Dyſenteric ferment, in proportion as it evacuates 3 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an expreſs diſcourſe on 
the ſubject; where it is aſſerted to be infallible in all Dyjen- 
teries and looſeneſſes, how dangerous and inveterate ſoever: 
except in pulmonic and hydropic patients, whoſe fluxes are 
indications of approaching death, | 

Sydenham commends phlebotomy : but Willis ſays, no eva- 
cuation is good : and preſcribes hot cardiacs, as ſpirit of wine 
a little burnt, &c. — Balſamic, and ſtyptic medicines are alſo 
to be uſed, according to the diverſe cauſes, and ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe. | 

Borri, in a letter to Bartholine, affirms, there is no better mc- 
dicament in Dyſenteries than roſe-water, wherein gold has 
been extinguiſhed, | = 
Dolæus relates, that he cured above an hundred perſons with 
oil of ſweet almonds, mixed with orange juice, 


weakneſs of digeſtion. See DiGtsT1oN. | 
*The word is formed from the Greek que, difficulty, and 
747], coguere, to concoct. 


The Dy/pep/ſy may ariſe from the too great ſoftneſs of the fer- 


think the ulcer is. 
The Dyſentery, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a chillneſs, | 
and ſhivering ; which is followed by a heat; then gripings of | proper heat in the ſtomach, &c.—Bitters, and ſub-aftringents 
the belly enſue, with mucous, or ſanious ſtools, which in pro-] are its proper remedy. "if" OH ES | MS 
greſs of time are found interſperſed with ſtreaks of blood, | HYSPNOE A* ATSTINOLa, in medicine, a difficulty of 
with vehement pain. i : breathing, See RESPIRATION. | 
The ſtools are ſometimes void of blood; and yet, if they be * The word is formed from the Greek Jus, difficulty, and 
frequent, and attended with gripes, and a mucous colluvies, ave, 7 evathi: 
the ſame author ſays, it is a proper Dyſentery. The Dyſpnæa admits of three degrees: a ſhort-breath ; an 
Along with the excrements, beſide a whitiſh mucoſity, fre-] aſthma; and an orthopnœa.— The ſhort-breath, is the fit, 
quently come ſcrapings of the guts, in form of little skins. and lighteſt degree. — The aſthma is more violent, accompa- 
If pure blood be evacuated the patient's life is in great nied with a wheezing. See ASTHMA. | 
danger. | The orthopncea is the higheſt of all; the patient affected 
Etmuller makes three kinds of Pyſenteries.— 1. When a lau- therewith not being able to lie down, but obliged to keep 
dable blood is evacuated, from a mere plethora, or plenitude, | erect, without which he could not reſpire. See ORTHoP- 
without any diſorder of the inteſtines; as in the hxmorrhoi- NOE A. : 
dal flux, See HAMORRHOIDS. The moſt uſual cauſes of Dyſpnæa's are phlegm lodged in the 
2. When a thin, watery blood is evacuated ; called the He- bronchia ; or the too ſtrong conſtriction of the bronchia them- 
patic Flux, though really ariſing from the hæmorrhoidial veſ- ſelves, which prevent the eaſy ingreſs of the air into the lungs. 
ſels. See FLUX. See BRONCHIA, and LUNGS. 
The third kind, which is that we properly call Dy/entery, is, | DYSURIA *, ATEOTPIA, in medicine, a difficulty of ma- 
when blood is caſt out mixed with a purulent matter in the king urine, accompanied with pain, and a ſenſe of heat. 
excrements. „The word is formed from the Greek Jus, difficulty, and age, 
This is either benign, i. e. without a fever, and not conta- to make urine. —— 
gious ; or malignant, which is attended with a peſtilential fe- | Tt is alſo called Ardor Urine, by reaſon the urine ſee 
ver, and frequently ravages whole cities, and provinces : hap- | burn the urethra, as it iſſues forth. See URINE. 3 
pening moſt commonly in armies. In the laſt ſtage, a fort | The Dy/uria differs chiefly from the ſtrangury in 580 drop. 
of caruncles are frequently ejected along with the purulent in the ſtrangury, the urine only 00zes out, As It ke r inbel⸗ 
matter, which are difficult to be accounted for, unleſs from by drop; whereas in the Dyſuria it ſtreams out wo 3 
an excoriation, and ulceration of the inteſtines, Sometimes ruption, and frequently in the proper quantity. 
the inteſtines are even gangrened, GURY. | ; h imony, ot 
The next cauſe of the Dyſentery, as affigned by ſome phy-] The ordinary cauſes of the Dyſuria, are the 1 5 
ſicians, is a ſerous, or other morbid humour, mixed with the | ſharpneſs of the urine; and the excor mom Py 
maſs of blood ; the conſequence of which is a too great fer- | of the neck of the bladder, or the urinary pallage. 


ment of the ſtomach, or its being too ſparing in quantity; 
from a relaxation of the fibres of the ſtomach ; the want of a 
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E 


The fiſth letter of the alphabet, and the ſecond 
vowel. See LETTER, and VowWEI. 
E, is a letter that admits of ſome variety in the 
pronunciation, in moſt languages; whence gram- 
9 marians uſually diſtinguiſh ſeveral Es, or kinds 
of E. The Greeks, e. gr. have their ſhort and long e, v2. 
:, and ”, epſilon and eta. 
The Latins have an opener e, called va/tius; ſuch was the 
' ſecond e, in the word here, maſter; and another cloſer, as 
that in the adverb here, yeſterday. This latter e they fre- 
quently uſed promiſcuouſly with i. Thus for here, they wrote 
heri: and, in diverſe places, we meet with ſibe, quaſe, &c. for 
fibi, quaſi, &c. ; 
The Roman e, was likewiſe ſometimes wrote, by corruption, 
2. for which reaſon, F. Hardouin takes that medal of Galie- 
nus, GALLIENA, AUGUST, not to be any ſatyrical me- 
dal, as others have imagined; nor to be a dative feminine, but 
a vocative maſculine, Galliene auguſte, wrote with an æ. 
In Engliſh we eaſily diſtinguiſh three E's, or ſounds of E: 
The firſt, mute, and not heard at all; as in Am/terdam, ſenſe, 
blue, &c. The ſecond, cliſe or ſhort, pronounced with the 
lips nearly ſhut; as in equity, nettle, &c, The third, open 
or long, as in fear, eaſe, &c. 
The French have, at leaſt, fix kinds of E; the firſt, pro- 
nounced like A; as in emporter, orient, &c. The ſecond, a 
final mute, in the laſt ſyllable of diverſe words not pronounced 
at all; as in bonne, donne, &c, The third, an imperfect 
mute, pronounced much like the diphthong 2a, &c. as in 
Je, de, te. The fourth, e ferme, or e maſculine, marked at 
the ends of words with an accent, &. The fifth, is e ouvert, 
or long e, having the ſame ſound with az, as in mer, fe/te, &c. 
In the middle of words it is ſometimes marked with a circum- 
flex, and in the end, with an accent, & The ſixth, is an in- 
termediate e, between the ouvert and ferme; as in cabaret, let- 
tre, &c. Some add a ſeventh kind of e, not reducible to any 
of the former, as that in grammarien, hiflorien, &c. And 
others admit of only three kinds, viz. the mute, open, and 
ſhut ; but they make variations therein, which amounts to 
the ſame thing. : 
As to the figure of the letter E, we borrow it from the Latins, 
who had it from the Greeks, and they from the Phænicians, 
by Cadmus, who firſt brought it them. Now the Phenicians 
had the ſame characters with the Hebrews. Accordingly, the 
form of the antient Hebrew He, was the ſame with that of our 
E, as may be ſeen in the Hebrew medals, and the Jeſuit Sou- 
ciet's diſſertation thereon, p. 143. All the difference between 
them conſiſts in this, that the Hebrews reading from right to 
left, turn their letters that way ; whereas the moderns, read- 
ing from left to right, write their letters accordingly. 
The little e, was formed of the great one, by writing it faſt, 
and making the croſs ſtrokes at top and bottom without taking 
pen off paper, and then adding the ſtroke in the middle. 
The Greek 1, E, Eta, or Ita, was no original letter; but 
added to the alphabet in after times. Of this we have proofs 
{till extent in the antient monuments; particularly, the 
Farneſe columns, brought to Rome from the Via Appia, 
where the Epfilon, E, is uſed. in lieu of the H. e. gr. DE- 
ME TPOEZ KOPES, or DHMHT YO KOPHE, It is ſaid to 
have been added by Simonides. Bibliand. de Ration. Commem. 
Linguar. p. 40. 
The pronunciation of the n, ſeems to have been varied; ha- 
ving been ſometimes the ſame with the Latin e, ſometimes 
with 1. Terentianus aſſures of the former; and the Grecks 
themſelves for many ages have only uſed the latter. 
It has been much diſputed how the Latins render the ”, in 
their language ? The common opinion is, that they render it 
by an ee as in anunſag, 51Ja, Hp, Ongcte, Ong e, 
Oc. which they rendered Demetrius, Beta, Hemera, Theſeus, 
Theſaurus, dc, Though there are perſons, exceedingly well 
veiled 1n antiquity, who hold that they pronounced it like an i. 
Lud, de Dieu, one of the moſt learned grammarians of his 
age, obſer ves as much in his animadverſions on Geneſis vi. 24. 
Adding, that it is for this reaſon, that the Hebrews, e. gr. the 
paraphraſt Jonathan, expreſs it by a Hhirik; unge, Vd. 
1. Rod. Wetſtein proves the fame in his learned oration on the 
e pronounciation of the Greek tongue from an infinity of 
as To this purpoſe he cites a MS. Pſalter of = 
bes 82 where all the s are expreſſed by 7s. In 
gp 1 kala) ein ſhews, not only that the Latins pronounced 
| e it as anz, which might ha t its bei 
oa] . 3 uicht happen trom its being fo 
eg in Writing With an i; but alſo that they ren- 
red it by an æ, and ia; that it was often uſed for and EI; 
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and that in the time of Plato, this letter had a kind of inter 


E. 


E A G 


mediate ſound between the? and /. See that author, and 
Voſſius de Idolol. L. II. C. 16. 

E on the keys of an organ, or harpſichord, denotes the tones 
E, mi, la. | 

On the compaſs, in ſea-charts, Ic. it marks the eaſt point, 
or wind. E. Eaſt. ES E. Eaſt South Eaſt. N E. North 
Eaſt, Sc. See WI dp, and CoMPass. 

In the calendar, E makes the 5th of the dominical letters. 
See DomINicAL-Letter. 

Among authors, E. gr. ſtands for exempli gratia, for inſtance, 
See CHARACTER. | | 
In ſeveral Dictionaries, we find it noted, that the letter E, 
among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying 250, ac- 
cording to the verſe, 


E quoque Ducentos & Quinquaginta tenebit. 


But it has already been obſerved, that this uſe of numeral let- 
ters was unknown among the antients. Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, an 
author of the VIIth century, ſays as much in expreſs terms, 
in the firſt book of his Origines, cap. III. In effect, it was firſt 
introduced in the times of barbariſm and ignorance. See A. 

EAGER ine. See the article Wing. 

EAGLE, Aquila, Ar, in natural hiſtory, the largeſt, 
ſtrongeſt, and ſwifteſt of all the birds that live by prey. See 
BirD. 

It has a Jong beak, hooked almoſt from the root; yellow, 
ſcaly legs; thick, crooked talons ; and a ſhort tail. Its plu- 
mage is cheſnut coloured, brown, ruddy and white, Its beak, 
black at the tip; and in the middle, blue, though in ſome yellow. 

The Eagle is diſtinguiſhed from he hawk by his bigneſs; and 
from the vulture, by the crookedneſs of his beak. See 
Hawk. 

Its aery, or neſt, is uſually on the higheſt rocks, ſometimes 
on the the tops of old trees. It feeds its young till ſuch time 
as they are able to fly, and then drives them out of the neſts, 
Its food is birds, hares, lambs, kids and fawns; nay, Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald aſſures us, children too, when it can catch them; 
of which he gives an inſtance in the Orcades iſlands. Prod. 
Nat. Hiſt. Scot. L. III. p. 2. and 14. See AERY. 

Ray mentions an eagle's neſt, found near the river Derwent, 
in 1668. It conſiſted of large ſtrong fticks, one end where- 


of was laid on the crag of a rock, and the other on two 


beech-trees; it was two yards ſquare: in it were found one 
Eaglet, with the carcaſſes of one lamb, one hare, and three 
grygalli. Synopſ. Method. Av. p. 6. The Eagle frequently 
watches the fiſhing hawk, and as foon as it perceives it to have 
ſtruck a fiſh, takes wing, purſues the bird till it lets fall its 
prey, and often catches it beiore it reaches the earth or water, 
Philsſ. Tranſat. N9. 201, 

It lives very long, and as naturaliſts aſſures us, rarely dies but 
of hunger; the upper part of its crooked beak growing fo 
long, with age, that it cloſes up the lower, and fo diſables it 
from opening and taking in food. But this ſeems to be a po- 
pular error. 

Its fight is quick, ſtrong and piercing to a proverb. The rea- 
ſon why the Eagle, the fibres of whoſe optic nerves are not 
ſtronger than thoſe of other animals, is able to face the ſun, 
and endure its brighteſt rays, the Jeſuit Angelus, in his Op- 
tics, aſſures us, is, that it has two ſets of eye-lids, the one 
thick and cloſe, and the other thinner and finer, which laſt it 
draws over the eye, when it looks at any luminous body, and 
thus breaks the force of its rays. See NIC TITATING. 

The falconers have trained up Eagles to the game ; but they 
only ſucceed in mountainous countries. On plains they can- 
not keep any time on the wing, and when they ſtoop, or light, 
are weak, ſo that the ſaker beats them, See FALCON. 


Ariſtotle, and Pliny, reckon up fix kinds of Eagles, to which 


they give names correſponding to the difference of their plu- 
mage: as the ZEagle-royal, called by Ariſtotle, y»no:& , and 
«£45, from the ruddy, golden colour of its feathers, which 
are likewiſe ſpotted as it were with ſtars. The black Eagle, 
valeria, the ſmalleſt and moſt vigorous of all, "The white- 
tailed Logle, or fpygargus. The middle-Jized Eagle, with a 
large tail, living in moraſſes, morphnus : The Sea- Eagle, ha- 
liætus and the Bearded-Hagle, a kind of offifraga. 

EAGLE, in heraldry, is the ſymbol of royalty, as being, accord- 
ing to Philoſtratus, the king of birds; and for that reaſon de- 
dicated, by the ancients, to Jupiter. 

The Eagle, is the arms of the emperor, the king of 
Poland, &c. It is accounted one of the moſt noble bear- 
ings in heraldry, and, according to the learned in that 
aft, ought never to be given, but in conſideration of fin- 
gular bravery, generoſity, fc. On which occaſions, 

either 
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either a whole Eagle, or an Eagle Naiſſant, or only the bead, 
or other parts, agreeable to the exploit, may be granted. 
The Eagle is ſometimes repreſented with one head, and ſome- 
times with two, though never more than one body, two legs, 
and two wings opened, or ſtretched out, in which poſture, it 
is ſaid to be ſpread or diſplayed: ſuch is that of the empire, 
which is blazoned a ſpread Eagle, ſable, diademed, langued, 
beaked and membred, gules. 
The reaſon why Eagles are generally given in heraldry diſ- 
played, is partly, becaufe in that poſture they fill up the eſcut- 
cheon better, and partly, becauſe it is imagined a poſture na- 
tural to the Eagle, when it plumes its feathers, or faces the 
ſun, However, there are Eagles born in other poſtures: 
Some monſtrous ones, with human or wolves heads, Oc. 
The late authors only ſay diſplayed, to expreſs the two heads: 
and ſay an Eagle, without any addition, when it has but one. 
The kingdom of Poland bears ge, an Eagle argent, crowned 
and membered, or. 
The Eagle has been born, by way of enſign, or ſtandard, by 
ſeveral nations. The firſt who ſeem to have aſſumed the Eagle, 
are the Perſians; according to the teſtimony of Xenophon. 
Afterwards, it was taken by the Romans ; who, after a great 
variety of ſtandards, at length fixed on the Eagle, in the ſecond 
year of the conſulate of C. Marius: till that time, they uſed 
indifferently wolves, leopards, and Eagles, according to the 
humour of the commander. See STAN! ARD, Oc. 
Several among the learned maintain, that the Romans bor- 
rowed this cuſtom from Jupiter, who had appropriated the 
Eagle as his own badge, in commemoration of its ſupplying 
him with nectar, while he lay concealed in Crete, for fear 
of being devoured by his father Saturn. Others hold that 
they borrowed it from the Tuſcans, and others from the 
Epirotes. 
The Roman Eagles, it muſt be obſerved, were not painted on 
a cloth, or flag; but were figures in relievo, of ſilvet or gold, 
bore on the tops of pikes; the wings being diſplayed, and fre- 
quently a thunder-bolt in their talons. Under the Eagle, 
on the pike, were piled bucklers, and ſometimes crowns, 
Thus much we learn from the medals. See Feſchius in his 
2 de Inſgnibus. And Lipſius, de Militia Romara, L. 
Dial. 5. 
Conſtantine is ſaid to have firſt introduced the Eagle with two 
heads, to intimate, that though the empire ſeemed divided, it 
was yet only one body. Others ſay, that it was Charlemaign, 
who reſuming the Eagle, as the Roman enſign, added to it a 
ſecond head: but that opinion is deſtroyed, by an Eagle with 
two heads, noted by Lipſius, on the Anthonine column: as 
alſo by the Eagle's only having one head on the ſeal of the 
golden-bull, of the emperor Charles IV. The conjecture, 
therefore, of F. Meneſtrier, appears more probable, who 
maintains, that as the emperors of the eaſt, when there were 
two on the throne at the ſame time, ſtruck their coins with 
the impreſſion of a croſs, with a double traverſe, which each 
of them held in one hard, as being the ſymbol of the chriſti- 
ans; the like they did with the Bagle in their eniigns; and 
inſtead of do:bling their Eagles, joined them together, and 
repreſented them with two heads. In which they were fol- 
lowed by the emperors of the welt, 
Fa. Papebroche, withes that this conjecture of Meneſtrier 
were confirmed by ancient coins; without which, he rather 
inclines to think the uſe of the Eagle with two heads, to be 
merely arbitrary: though he grants it probable, that it was 
firſt introdued on occation of two emperors in the ſame 
throne. 
The Eagle on medals, according to M. Spanheim, is a ſymbol 
of divinity, and providence ; and according to all other an- 
tiquaries, of empire. The princes on whole medals it is moſt 
uſually found, are the Ptolemies and the Seleucides of Syria,— 
An Eagle with the word ConSECRATIO, expreſſes the apo- 
theoſis of an emperor. 

EAGLE, Aquila, in aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, having its right wing contiguous to the equi- 
noctial. See CONSTELLATION. 

For the ſtars in this conſtellation, their number, longitude, 
latitude, &c. See AQUILA. 

There are alſo three ſeveral ſtars, particularly denominated a- 
mong the Arab aftronomers, Næſr, i. e. Eagle. The firſt, 
Naſr Sohail, the Eagle of Canopus, called allo Sitareh Femen, 
the ſtar of Arabia felix, over which it is ſuppoſed to preſide: 
the ſecond, Naſr Althair, the flying Eagle; and the third, 
Naſr Alvake, the reſting Eagle. 

TPhite EAGLE, is a Poliſh order of knighthood, inſtituted in 
1325, by Uladiſlas V. on marrying his ion Calimire, with a 
daughter of the great duke of Lithuania, 

The cavaliers of this order were diſtinguiſhed by a gold chain, 
which they wore on the ftomach, whereon hung a filver 
Eagle crowned. 

Black EAGLE, was a like order, inſtituted in 1701, by the elector 
of Brandenburgh, on his being crowned King of Pruſſia. 

EAGLE, in architecture, is a figure of that bird antiently uſed 
as an attribute, or cognizance of Jupiter, in the capital 


and friezes of the columns of temples con 
EAGLE-STONE, in natural Airy, a 2 _ god. 
called Atites, and the Italians, pietra 4 Aquila ee wo 
times found in the Eqgle's neſt ; of famous trad; 
either for the forwarding, or preventing the d 
men in Jabour, according as it applied above 
womb, : 
Matthiolus obſerves, that birds of prey cou : 
young without it, and that they bs in 5 rg e their 
the Eaſt-Indies. Bauſch, has an expreſs Latin tre iſ 2 
1 ſubject. See AETITES. "I ON. the 
AGLET, or EAGLOoN, a diminutive of | 
7 a young Eagle. See EAGLE. Earl, p roperly fig. 
he Eagle is ſaid to prove his Eaglets in the bri 
ug k if they ſhut their eye lids, hy diſowns — * 
n heraldry, when there are ſeveral Eagles f 
K Co hey are called Eagplets. e en ee 
ALDERMAN, or EALDORMAN, amons 
of like import with earl among the "Divi, 8 8 
5 107. See EARL. Brian 
he word was alſo uſed for an elder, ſe 
See ELDERS, SENATOR, c. i e OT lateſman. 
Hence, at this day, we call thoſe Aldermen. 
to the chief officer in the common council Sopot cit 
porate town, See ALDERMAN, e 
3 Auris, wort organ of hearing; or that part whereby ani. 
ny als the impreſſion of ſounds, See Hs ARING and 
The Ear is generally divided into internal and external —P 
ternal, or outer Ear, in moſt animals, conſiſts of two ay 
parts, v/z, that which appears prominent from the head. oa 
led the Auricle; and an inner part, which enters the ſcul by 
a narrow paſſage, called the Meatus Auditorius, and lead; - 
the Auris, or Ear, properly fo called. y 
TRE Auricle, or outer part of the external Ear, is ſemi-circy. 
ar, and contains diverſe ſinuoſities. Its upper part, which is 
i D is 
the broadeſt, is called pinna, and ſometimes ala; and the 
lower, which is narrower, ſofter and pendant, the Ie, or 
fibra, being that to which ladies hang their ear. rings 2 
The outer area, or extent of the Auricle, is called the h. 
and the inner, oppoſite thereto, the anthelix the little pro- 
tuberance of the fide next the face, is called the fragus, or 
tircus; and the ridge juſt above, and oppoſite to it, antitra- 
gus: and the cavity, leading to the beginning of the meatus, 
the concha. See each part deſcribed under its proper article; 
HELIX, TRaGus, Concna, Ee. | 
The Auricle ſtands out from the head, and is furrowed with 
diverſe winding canals, which receive and collect the wandring 
circumambient impreffions, and undulations of found, and 
modify and forward them to the inner Ear. It is formed of 
a thin cartilage, covered with a skin. It has two muſcles, 
which in men are very ſmall, whence ſome anatomiſts deny 
there are any at all, though others increaſe their number to 
three, one attollent, and two retrahent; and others to four, 
But in brutes, which move and prick the Ears, as horſe, 
aſſes, &c. they are very large and conſiderable. Thoſe who 
have loſt their Auricles, M. Dionis obſerves, have but a con- 
fuſed way of hearing; and are obliged either to form a cavity 
round the Ear with their hands, or to make uſe of a horn, 
applying the end of it to the meatus auditorius. See PH0- 
NICS, 
The inner part of the external Far, is poſſeſſed by the mau 
auditorius, or auditory paſſage, which commences from the 
bottom of the concha, called the Alvearium, and is continued 
in a winding direction, turning ſometimes this way, and ſome- 
times that, to the membrana tympant. The meatus 1s dug out 
of the os temporis, and lined with a skin, or membrane, 
which is furniſhed with diverſe little glands, that ſeparate 3 
thick, yellow, glutinous humor, called cerumen, or cd as, 
ſerving to defend the Ear from the ingreſs of vermin, and 
other extraneous bodies. This meatus is all the external Fer, 
in diverſe animals, as reptiles, birds, moles, diverſe fiſhes, &*. 
The further end thereof is cloſed by a thin, dry, round, rranl- 
parent membrane, called the membrana tympant, and -_ 
properly, tympanum, or drum, which ſeparates the auen 
Ear from the internal, See Mg aTtus Auditorius, and Tru. 


PAN UM. | = __ 
Behind the membrani tympani, is a Cavity called, by itteren: 
a interna, al: 


authors, the tympanum, cavitas tympant, conch 3 
meatus auditorius internus. In this cavity are five conſi mw 
parts, viz. four little bones, two apertures, called — 1 
or fengſtræ, as many meatus's, or paſſages; four muſcles, 

a branch of a nerve. 


The firſt of the bones, or oflelets, is the malleolus, _ 
hammer: the ſecond, is called the incus, or anvil: the Theb 
ulare. 1" 


the tapes, or ſtirrop: and the fourth, the orbic 110 
bones are nearly of the ſame bigneſs at the birth of m_ i 
as when it is arrived at maturity; fo that all that ag 


to harden them. (cls 


my 
; 7 office of the four | 
To give motion theſe bones, is the malleus 9 


of this cavity; three of them belonging to the 'e 


as being ſome. 
tionary virtue 
elivery of a. 
or below the 


The other veſſels of the internal ear, are arteries and veins 


membrane has been abſolutely deſtroyed, and broke, with- 


the auditory nerve, ramified and diffuſed through theſe parts, 


otalgia, otocele, deafneſs, &c. See Or AL.G1a, DEA FNESS, &c, 


the externus, obliquus, and internus; 
the muſculus ſtapedis. 
Te — — — at the ſides of the cavity; the 
one opening into the palate, called aquæductus; the other 
ſhorter and bigger, opening into the ſinus in the mamillary 
. See AQUEADUCT, ; 
3 cures; or feneſtræ, of the tympanum, are in the 
ſurface of the os petroſum, which is oppolite to the mem- 
brane of the tympanum. The firſt, called feneſtra ovalis, 
by reaſon of its figure, is ſituate a little higher than the other, 
and receives the baſis of the ſtapes. The other called rotun- 
4a, notwithſtanding its figure, is oval like the former, and 
cloſed by a thin, dry, tranſparent membrane, reſembling that 
of the tympanum. : : 
The laſt thing conſidered in the cavity of the tympanum, is a 
fine chord which runs over the inner ſurface of the mem- 
brane, called chorda tympani. Anatomiſts have long diſpu- 
ted, whether it was an artery, a vein, a nerve, or the tendon 
of one of the muſcles of the malleus : but it is now diſcovered 
to be a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which meets the 
rtio dura of the auditory nerve. : 
The two feneſtrz abovementioned, open into a cavity dug 
out of the os petroſum, called the labyrinth, as being perplexed 
with diverſe detours and meanders. In this cavity is ſuppoſed 
to be contained the innate air. It is divided into three parts; 
the firſt called the ve/tible, by reaſon it leads into the other 
two: in it are obſerved nine apertures, or foramina. The ſe- 
cond, placed on one {ide of the veſtibulum towards the back 
of the head, comprehends three round canals, diſpoſed in a 
ſemi-circular form, and thence called canales ſemi-circulares, 
The third is the cochlea, which conſiſts of two parts, vz. a 
ſpiral ſemi-oval canal; and a lamina, formed into a ſpiral 
flight. The canal makes two turns and an half round a newel, 
or axis, ſtill growing leſs as it aſcends. The ſpiral lamina di- 
vides this cavity into two, being faſtened by its baſe to this new- 
el, and by its other extremity, to the ſurface of the canal, op- 
polite to the newel, by means of a very fine membrane. 
The cavity of the chochlea thus divided, forms, as it were, 
two winding ſtair-caſes, both formed on the ſame newel, one 
over the other, but without any communication between them. 
In the aquæduct is the auditory nerve, which conſiſts of two 
branches, or parts, the one ſoft, called portio mollis; and the 
other harder, portio dura : the ſoft part is ſpent on the organ 
of hearing, being divided into five branches, which form a 
delicate web, that lines the veſtibulum, cochlea, &c. The 
hard part, paſſing out of the cranium is diſtributed among 
the parts of the external ear, &c. 


from the carotids and jugulars.—Particular deſcriptions of 
each part of the ear, ſee under the proper articles, FEN E- 
STRA, MALLEOLUs, STAPEs, ORBICULARE, LaBy- 
KINTH, VESTIBLE, COCHLEA, CANALES Semi- circulares, 
AUDITORY Nerve, &c. | 
The immediate organ of hearing, has been generally ſuppoſed 
to be the membrane of the tympanum : but later anatomiſts 
ſhew this to be a miſtake, from diverſe inſtances wherein that 


out the leaſt diminution of the ſenſe of hearing. 
The parts that bid the faireſt for the prerogative are thoſe 
which compoſe the labyrinth, viz. the chochlea, lamina ſpi- 
ralis, veſtible, and ſemi-circular canals : the portio mollis of 


receives the impreſſions of ſounds, and propagate them to the 
brain. See HEARING. 
Behind, and under, the external ear, are a number of large 
glands, called parotides, wherein is ſeparated a great deal of 
faliva, which is conveyed by the excretory duQs into the 
mouth. See PARoTIDes, | 


Diſtempers incident to the ear and adjacent parts, are noiſes, 


he comparative anatomy of the ear furniſhes abundant in- 
ſtances of the creator's wiſdom: In birds, the outer ear 
is of a form proper for flight ; not protuberant, as that 
wouls obſtruct their progreſs, but cloſe and covered. See 
IRD, 
In quadrupeds, its form is agreeable to the poſture and motion 
of the body, but admirably varied, according to their various 
occaſions : in ſome, as the hare, it is large, open, and erect; 
by which means, that timorous, defenceleſs creature, is 
warned of the leaſt approach of danger : in others, it is 
covered, to keep out noxious bodies. In the ſubterraneous 
quadrupeds, who are forced to mine and dig for their food 
= os, as a protuberant ear would obſtruct them, 
lable to injuries, their ears ar 
deep and e 8 head. „ 
us moles have no auricle at all, 
tween the neck and ſhoulder. Som 


meatus, or paſſage, is cloſed with a little sin, which open 
and ſhuts like an eye-lid. The ſea-calf, and the ſeveral "ms 
Cles of lizards and ſerpents, are likewiſe without any external 
er. And the tortoiſe, cameleon, and generality of fiſhes, 


bo: lage of the ear quite ſtopped, or covered over. 


but only a round hole, be- 
e authors obſerve, that the 


and the fourth to the 


There is a fert of whale, which has the aperture of the ear 
under the ſhoulders, * f 

Among all the varieties in the ſtructure of this organ, none, 
Dr. Grew obſerves, are more remarkable than thoſe in the 
paſſage into the os petroſum. For in an owl, which perches 
on a tree, or beam, and hearkens aſter the prey beneath her, 
it is produced further out above, than below, for the better re- 
ception of the leaſt ſound: in a fox, which ſcouts underneath 
the prey at rooſt, it is for the ſame reaſon produced further 
out below : in a pole-cat, which hearkens ſtrait forwards, it 
is produced behind, for the taking of a forward ſound : where- 
as in a hare, which is very quick of hearing, and thinks of 
nothing but being purſued, it is ſupplied with a bony tube, di- 
rected backwards, ſo as to receive the ſmalleſt, and moſt di- 
ſtant ſound that comes behind her. 

Schelhammer denies the exiſtence of the innate air, ſo much 
talked of, in the labyrinth ; and with good reaſon, as there is 
a paſlage out of the labyrinth into the throat, through which 
the innate air might eſcape. This is paſt doubt: ſince by 
ſtopping the breath, and ſtraining, we can force the external 
air into the ear, and even hear it ruſhing in. When the 


* paſſage is any way ſtopped, as by a cold, &c. the hearing 


thereby becomes dull and obtuſe : and when by ſtrong ſwal- 
lowing, or other motion of the throat, the paſlage is opened, 
we perceive it by a ſudden crack, and immediately hear very 


Tingling of the EAR. 
Ear, in muſic, denotes a kind of internal ſenſe, whereby we 


EAR-RING, 
Ear-W ax, 


Ea, is alſo applied to a long cluſter of flowers, or ſeeds, pro- 


clearly; the load of feculent air being then diſcharged from 
the inner ear. See SounD, DEAFNESS, W HISPERING- 
Place, TRUMPET, c. 
Several naturaliſts and phyſicians have held, that cutting off 
the ears rendered perſons barren, and unprolific; which no- 
tion was what firſt occaſioned the legiſlators to order the ears 
of thieves, &c. to be cut off, leſt they ſhould produce their 
like, See AuRIs. | 
The ear has its beauties, which a good painter ought by no 
means to diſregard : where it is well formed, it would be an 
injury to the head to be hidden. Suetonius infiſts particularly 
on the beauties of Auguſtus's ears; and lian, deſcribing 

the beauties of Aſpaſia, obſerves ſhe had ſhort ears. Mar- 

tial ranks large ears among the number of deformities, 

Felibien. | 

Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobility to have the 

ears bored, or perforated. Among the Hebrews and Ro- 

mans, it was a mark of ſervitude, 

See the article T1nnI1TUs. 


perceive and judge of harmony, and muſical ſounds. See 
Music. | 

In muſic, we ſeem univerſally to acknowledge ſomething like 
a diſtin ſenſe from the external one of hearing; and call it 
a good ear, And the like diſtinction we ſhould probably ac- 
knowledge in other affairs, had we got diſtin names to de- 
note thoſe powers of perception by. See SENSE. 

Thus, a greater capacity of perceiving the beauties of 
painting, architecture, c. is called a fine taſt. See TAS T. 


8 See the articles PENDANT. 
CERUMEN. 


duced by certain 
See SpICA. 


The flowers and ſeeds of wheat, rye, barley, &c. grow in 
ears, The ſame holds of the flowers of lavender, c. 
We ſay, the ſtem of the ear, i. e. its tube or firaw : the 
knot of the ear : the lobes, or cells, wherein the grains are 
encloſed : the beard of the ear, &c. 80 ears of wheat have 
been known to ariſe from the ſame root. 


plants; uſually called by botaniſts, /pica, 


Jews EAR. See the article Jew. 
EAaRING Third. See the article TryIzD. | 
EARL, an Engliſh title of honour, or degree of nobility, next 


below a marquis, and above a viſcount. See NOBILIT v, 
Marquis, Viscounr, Sc. 
Earls, were anciently attendants, or aſſociates of the king 
in his councils, and martial expeditions; much as comites, 
counts, were of the magiſtrates of Rome, in quality of depu- 
ties, to execute their offices for them. See Coun. 

Hence alſo Earls are called in Latin, comites; in French, 
comtes, counts, &c,—The Germans call them graves, as 
landgrave, markgrave, palſgrave, &c. The Saxons, coldor- 
men; the Danes, eorlas; and the Engliſh, Earls, See 
CounT, Grave, Cc. 
Originally, the title Earl always died with the man ; Wil- 
liam the Conqueror firſt made it hereditary; giving it in fee 
to his nobles ; and annexing it to this or that ſhire or county : 
for the ſupport of the ſtate thereof, he allotted the third peny 
out of the ſheriffs court, iſſuing out of all pleas of the ſhire 
from which the Earl took his title. But of later days the 
matter is much altered. 

Earls are now created by charter, without any authority over, 
or particular relation to, their counties; and without any 
profit ariſing thence, except ſome annual ſtipend out of the 
exchequer for honour ſake. The number of Earls being of 
late much increaſed, and no more counties being left for them ; 


ſeveral of them have made choice of ſome eminent part of a 


3 Cc county, 
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EarL-MaRsSHAL, is a great officer, who had anciently ſe- 
eral courts under his juriſdiction, as the court of chivalry, 


where he may fit in judgment againſt criminals offending 


Nate, it is diſcharged by deputation : but yet it is to be ob- 


EARNEST, Arrbæ, money advanced to compleat, or affure, 


EARTH, Terra, in natural philoſophy, one of the four vulgar 


different matter from the earth whereon we tread : Ariftotle 


EARTH, in chymiſtry, is the fourth of the chymical elements, 


EarTH, in natural hiſtory, is a foſſil, or terreſtrial matter, 


Of ſuch earths ſome are ſimple, and immutable ; others, com- 


| this claſs are likewiſe referred argillæ, or clay-earibs formed 


EAR 

dounty, as Lindſey, Holland, Craven, c. Others, of ſome 
town, as Marlborough, Exeter, Briſtol, c. And others of 
ſome village, or their own ſeat, park, &c. as Godolphin, 
Bolton, Danby, Wharton, Cc. 

Two Earls we have which are not local, 7. e. not dignified 
from any places, but from noble families, viz. Earl Rivers, 
and Earl Poulet. A third is denominated from his office, 
viz. the Earl Marſhal. See MarsHar. : 
Earls are created by cincture of ſword, mantle, a cap and a 
coronet put on his head, and a charter in his hand. They are 
ſtyled by the king, conſanguinei naſtri, our couſins, Their 
title is, mo/? potent and noble lord, Their coronet has the 
pearls raiſed on points, with leaves between. 

Earl was a mighty title among the Saxons: it is obſerved to 
be the moſt ancient of any of the peerage; and that there 
is no other title of honour in uſe among the preſent nobility 
which was likewiſe uſed among the Saxons, beſide it. — 
The original titles of honour among the Saxons, were 
EFeling, Ealdey man, and Pezen or Hen. —The firſt was 
appropriated to thoſe of the royal family : the other two 
to the reſt of the nobility; only the thani were afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed into majores and minores. See ATHELING, 


Trane, c. 


now almoſt forgotten; and the court of honour, lately re- 
vived. 


He has alſo ſome preheminence in the court of marſhalſea; 


within the verge of the court ; whence the chief officer un- 
der him is called Knight-Marſhal, See MARSHAL, and 
MaRsHALSEA.—Under him is alſo the herald's office, or 
college of arms, See HERALD, and COLLEGE of Arms. 

The office of Earl- Marſbal is hereditary in the moſt noble 
family of Howard; and enjoyed by the duke of Norfolk, 
the principal branch thereof; though now, for reaſons of 


ſerved, it is not given out of the name, and family of 
Howard. 


a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the performance 
thereof. | 

By the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain, loſes his 
earneſt : or, if the perſon, who received the earne/t, give 
back, he is to return the earneſt double. But, with us, the 
effect of earneſt is more: the perſon who gave it, is in ſtrict- 
neſs obliged thereby to abide by his bargain ; and in caſe he 
decline it, is not diſcharged upon forfeiting his earngſt; but 
may be ſued for the whole money ſtipulated. | 


or peripatetical elements ; defined a fimple, dry and cold 
ſubſtance ; and as ſuch, an ingredient in the compolition o 


all natural bodies. See ELEMENT. | 
Tt ſhould be well obſerved, that the element earth is a very 


having laid down cold and dry as his firſt element ; to give ir 
a ſuitable name, looked among the diverſe bodies, for that 
which ſhould come the neareſt thereto ; which being earth, 
he gave his firſt element that denomination : though, thus 
borrowing a word that had been uſed for a different thing, 
occaſioned a great part of his followers to run into an extra- 
vagant error, and to ſuppoſe, that this habitable foſſil earth, 


was an element. See PRINCIPLE. 


or principles, into which all bodies are reſolvible by fire. See 


PRINCIPLE. | 
After drawing off the ſpirit, ſulphur and phlegm, e. gr. of 


wine, what remains in the retort, is a taſteleſs, ſmelleſs, duſty 
matter, not- capable either of being raiſed by diſtillation, or 
diſſolved by ſolution, and called earth, or terra damnata, or 
caput mortuum. See CAP Mortuum. 
T his earth is ſuppoſed to be the baſis, or ſubſtratum of all bo- 
dies; and that, wherein the other principles reſide. It is all 
that is ſolid, e. gr. in an animal or vegetable body, 1. e. all 
the vaſcular part; the reſt being juices. See SOLID VESSEL, 


VEGETABLE, &c. 


whereof our globe principally conſiſts ; whoſe character is to 
be neither diſſoluble by fire, water nor air; not tranſparent, 
more fuſible than ſtone, and generally containing ſome de- 


oree of fatneſs. See FossIL. 


pound and fatty. Of the firſt kind is chalk, pumice, and 
rotten-ſtone ; of the ſecond, or compound kind, are boles of 
all kinds, red, white and brown ; fullers earth, the diverſe 
kinds of medicinal earth, as the cretica, hungarica, turcica, 
ſuecica, lemnian earth, malta earth, terra ſigillata, &c. To 


into potters ware, See ARGILLA, CLAY, &c. 
Theſe earths are all chymically reſolvible into an oil, a little 
acid ſalt, &c. and a calx, which is the baſis, or the earth pro- 


perly ſo called, See the divers kinds of earths deſcribed 


under their proper articles, Cyars, Py 1 
GILLAT A- Terra, c. A n Bor x, st- 


Naturaliſts generally rank ſand as a ſpecies of 
with no great propriety. Sands being, in Auen, — 
it o 


cryſtals, or little tranſparent pebbles, calcinable, and b 


addition of a fixed alcaline ſalt, fuſible, and Cotiverettu.”. 
glaſs: and therefore properly reducible "tible int 
See SAND, and Foie; FOE to the claſs of ſtones, 
By means of ſand it is, that the fatty earth ; : 

and fit to feed vegetables, Qt. for 8 225 2 fertile 
leſce into a hard coherent mals, as in Clay ; and - ry Pg 
imbodied and as it were glued together, would be wh thus 
fit to nouriſh plants. But if with ſuch earth, ſand Hg 
cryſtals which are indiſſoluble in water, and ſtill rot _ 
figure, be intermixed, they will keep the pores of the el 
open, and the earth it ſelf looſe and incompact, and b 1.00 
means give room for the juices to move, aſcend, 22 Fry 
plants to be nouriſhed thereby, Thus a vegetable, 1 _ 
either in the ſand alone, or in the fat glebe and 2 — 
receives no growth or increaſe; but is either ſtarved or lf 
cated: but mix the two, and the maſs becomes fertile 6 15 
effect, by means of ſand, the earth is rendered in ſome : 
ſure organical: by preſerving a ſort of pores, and interſice 
therein, ſomewhat analagous to veſſels is effected, b en 
the juices of the earth may be conveyed, prepared 0 fled 
circulated, and at length excreted and thrown of — 1 
roots of plants. See WATER, and VEGETATION, = 


Caſting, in EARTH. See the article CAsTinG, 
EARTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe, or ball, where- 


on we inhabir, conſiſting of land and ſea, See Tex. 


QUEOUsS Globe; ſee alſo OCEAN, 
The earth, conſidered in different relations, or habitudes. 
7 


makes the ſubject of geography, and geometry. See GEO. 
GRAPHY, c. 


The figure of the EARTH is demonſtrated to be nearly ſpherical. 


Thus: the moon is frequently ſeen eclipſed by the ſhadow of 
the earth; and in all eclipſes, that ſhadow appears circalar 
what way ſoever it be projected, whether towards eaſt, weſt, 
north or ſouth, howſoever its diameter vary, according to the 
greater or leſs diſtance from the earth, 

Hence it follows, that the ſhadow of the earth, in all 
fituations, is really conical; and conſequently the body 
that projects it, i. e. the earth, is nearly ſpherical, %e 
SHADOW. 

The natural cauſe of this ſphericity of the globe is according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, the great principle of attraction, which 
the creator has ſtamped on all the matter of the univerſe; 
whereby all bodies, and all the parts of bodies mutually at- 
tract one another, See ATTRACTION. 

The ſame is the cauſe of the ſphericity of the drops of rain, 
quickſilver, c. See DRor, SPHERICITY, c. 

We fay it is nearly ſpherical ; for the inequalities on its ſurface 
prevent its being perfectly ſo. Beſides, that Huygens and 
Sir Iſaac Newton have ſhewn, that the earth is higher and 
bigger under the equator, than at the poles: ſo that its figure, 
nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, ſwelling out towards the 
equatorial parts, and flatted or contracted towards the poi, 
The ratio of the greater diameter to the leſs, Huygens de- 
termines to be as 578 to 577. Sec MOUNTAIN, SPHE- 
ROID, PENDULUM, Oc. 

The reaſon of this inequality is deduced from the diurnal r0- 
tation of the earth on its axis; as is already ſhewn in that af 
the ſun. See SUN. . 
This roundneſs of the earth is further confirmed by its ha. 
ving been frequently failed round: the firſt time was in tie 
year 1519, when Ferd. Magellan made the tour of the 
whole globe in 1124 days. In the year 1557, our count) 
man Drake performed the fame in 1050 days: in the Fu 
1586, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made the ſame voyage in 1 
days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in the year 1 500 J 400 
in the year 1598, Oliver Noort, a Hollander, in 1077 0% 
Will. Corn. van Schouten, in the year 1615, in 749 = 
Jac. Heremites and Joh. Huygens, in the year 1023, gr y 
days: all of whom failing continually from eaſt to ” * 
length arrived in Europe, whence they ſet forth; an = 1 

courſe of their voyage obſerved all the phænomena, "| 

d confeſs ti phe 
the heavens and earth, to correſpond to and con 


rical figure. 1 
W hat the earth loſes of its ſphericity by mountains and on 
is nothing conſiderable ; the higheſt eminence _ _ 
equivalent to the minuteſt protuberance on the = a 51 
lemon : what it loſes by the ſwelling of the equator po 
more ſenſible. See MounTAIN. les bir 
Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt diameter if che = 
than the leſs, fixing the ratio, as 692 to 688. u, 
were in a fluid ſtate, its revolution round its axis | 
ceſſarily make it put on ſuch a figure, b 
fugal force being greateſt towards the equatoT, 0 not 
there riſe, and ſwell moſt : and that it ow a len 
ſeems neceſſary to keep the ſea in the equin reg 


overflowing the earth thereabouts. 4 
Add, that experiments made on pendulums, which mur 


E A R 


; t lengths, to ſwing equal times here and at the 
8 ſame thing. Soo PENDULUM. uk 
de la Hire and M. Derham, indeed, have ſhewn, that 
this diverſity may ariſe either from the greater heat, or - 
greater rarity of the air there than here; as having ___ 
5 like variation between pendulums when heated and ” . 
and when in vacuo and open air. But, beſide that Sir Iſaac 
Newton and M. Bernoulli, have ſet afide theſe cauſes as in- 
ſuffcient; M. Caſſini has found, that the degrees of a meri- 
dian grow larger, the further we go towards the line by 
one eight hundredth part of every degree; which puts the 
ſpheroidiſm of the earth paſt queſtion. 

The ancients had various opinions as to the figure of the 
earth: ſome, as Anaximander, held it cylindrical; and 
others, as Leucippus, in form of a drum, But the principal 
opinion was, that it was flat ; that the viſible horizon was the 
bounds of the earth, and the ocean the bounds of the hori- 
zon ; that the heavens and earth above this ocean was the 
whole viſible univerſe, and that all beneath the ocean was 
Hades. Of which opinion were not only diverſe of the an- 
cient poets and philoſophers, but alſo ſome of the chriſtian 
fathers, as Lactantius, St Auguſtine, Ic. See ANTIPODES. 
Fa. Tacquet draws ſome pretty concluſions from the ſpherical 
figure of the earth; as, 1. That if any part of the ſurface 
of the earth were quite plain; a man could no more walk 
upright thereon, than on the fide of a mountain : 2. T hat 
the traveller's head goes a greater ſpace than his feet; and a 
horſeman than a footman, as moving equal arches of greater 
circles: 3. That a veſſel full of water being raiſed perpendi- 
cularly, ſome of the water will be continually flowing out, 
yet the veſſel ſtill remain full; and on the contrary, if a veſ- 
ſel full of water be let perpendicularly down, though nothing 
flow out, yet it will ceaſe to be full: conſequently there is 
more water contained in the ſame veſſel at the foot of a 
mountain, than on the top; by reaſon the ſurface of the wa- 
ter is compreſſed into a ſegment of a leſs ſphere below than 
above. Tacg. Aſtronom. L. I. c. 2. DS 
The magnitude of the EARTH, and the number of miles its dia- 
meter contains, has been variouſly determined by various au- 
thors, ancient and modern. The way to arrive at it, is, by 
finding the quantity of a degree of a great circle of the earth, 
But this degree is found very different, according to the diffe- 
rent methods and inſtruments made uſe of, as well as the dif- 
ferent obſervers. See DEGREE. | 
The method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, and the French 
aſtronomers Picard, Caſſini, &c. viz. by meaſuring the di- 
ſtance between two remote places on the ſame meridian, is 
undoubtedly the beſt ; and was performed with ſuch exceeding 
accuracy, eſpecially by M. Caflini, that hardly any thing fur- 
ther or better can be expected. According to that author, the 
ambit or circumference of the Earth is 123750720 Paris 
feet; or, 134650777 Engliſh feet; or, 25031 4 of our ſta- 
tute miles: whence, ſuppoſing the Earth ſpherical, its diame- 
ter muſt be 7967 ſtatute miles ; and conſequently its radius, 
or ſemi-diameter, may be taken in a round number for 
200000000 feet : its furface will be 199444206 miles ; which 
being multiplied into 4} of its ſemi-diameter, gives the ſolid 
content of the globe of the earth 264856000000 cubic miles. 
On the ſurface of the earth are conceived the ſame circles, as 
on the ſurface of the mundane ſphere already deſcribed ; v. 
an EQquaTor, EcLlipTic, TRoPicks, PoLAR-Circles 
MERiDIans, Horizon, PARALLELS, &c. which ſee, as 
alſo SPHERE and GLOBE. | | 
The terraqueous globe is now generally granted to have two 
motions, the one diurnal, around its own axis, in the ſpace of 
24 hours, which conftitutes the natural day or nycthemeron. 
dee DIURN Al- Motion. 
The other, annual, round the ſun, in an elliptical orbit, or 
track, in 365 days 6 hours, conſtituting the year. See 
ANNUAL and YEAR. | 
From the former we derive the diverſities of night and day, 
(See NI HT and Day.) And from the latter, the viciſſi- 
tudes of ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, &c, See SEAs0N, SPRING, | 
SUMMER, WINTER, G. | 
See the motion of the 2arth proved under the article EARTH 
in aſtronomy. 
In the terraqueous globe we diſtinguiſh three parts, or regions, 
VIZ, I, The external part, or cruit, which is that from which 
Vegetables ariſe, and animals are nouriſhed. 2. The middle, 
or intermediate part, which is poſſeſſed by foſſils, extending 
further than human labour ever yet penetrated. 3. The in- 
ternal, or central part, which is unknown to us, though by 
many authors ſuppoſed of a magnetic nature; by others, a 
maſs, or ſphere of fire; by others, an abyſs, or collection of 
waters, ſurrounded by the ſtrata of earth ; and by others, 
a hollow, empty ſpace, inhabited by animals, who have their 
_ moon, plants, and other conveniencies within the ſame. 
Others divide the body of the globe into two parts, viz. the cx- 
ternal part, which they call the cortex, including the whole dept}: 
or maſs of the ſtrata of the earth: and the interna which they 
call the nucleus, being of a diff; : 4 
, got a diſterent nature from the former, and 


poſſeſſed by fire, water, or the like. See NucLevus, Sc. 


EAR 


The external part of the globe either exhibits inequalities, as 
mountains and valleys; or it is plain and level ; or dug in 
channels, fiſſures, beds, Ec. for rivers, lakes, ſeas, c. See 
RIVER, LAKE, OCEAN, Ec. 
Theſe inequalities in the face of the earth, are by moſt natu- 
. raliſts ſuppoſed to have aroſe from a rupture, or ſubverſion of 
the earth, by the force either of the ſubterraneous fires or wa- 
ters. The earth in its natu al and original ſtate, Des Cates, 
and after him Burnet, Steno, Woudward, W hiſton, and 
others, ſuppoſe to have been perfectly round, ſmooth, at. d 
equable ; and account for it; preſent rude and Irregular form, 
principally from the great deluge, Sce DELUGE, KARTH- 
QUAKE, Ofc. : 
In the external, or cortical part of the «arth, we meet with 
various ſtrata, which are ſuppoſed to be the ſediments of vari- 
ous floods, the waters whereof being replete with matters of 
diverſe kinds, as they dried up, or oozed through, depoſited 
theſe different matters, which in time hardened into ſtrata of 
ſtone, ſand, coal, clay, &c. See STRATA, COAL, Oc. 
Dr. Woodward has conſidered the buſineſs of ſtrata with 
great attention, viz. their order, number, ſituation with re- 
ſpect to the horizon, depth interſections, fillures, colour, 
conſiſtence, &c. and aſcribes the origin and formation of 
them all, to the great flood, or catacly ſmus. At that terrible 
revolution, he ſuppoſes all the terreſtrial bodies of all kinds to 
have been diſſolved and mixed with the waters, and ſuſtained 
therein, ſo as only to conſtitute one common maſs therewith. 
This maſs of terreſtrial particles, intermixed with water, he 
ſuppoſes to have been at length precipitated to the bottom, 
and that, according to the laws of gravity, the heavieſt tink- 
ing firſt, and the lighter in their order. By ſuch means were 
the ſtrata formed, whereof the earth conſiſts, which attain- 
ing their ſolidity and hardneſs by degrees, have continued ſo 
ever ſince, Theſe ſediments, he further concludes to have 
been at firſt all parallel and concentrical, and the ſurface of 
the earth formed thereby, perfectly ſmooth and regular: but 
in courſe of time, diverſe changes happening from earthquakes, 
. vulcano's, Cc. the order and regularity of the ſtrata was di- 
ſturbed and broke, and the ſurface of the earth, by ſuch 
means, brought to the irregular form in which it now ap- 
pears. See further particulars under Fossil, VoLCANo, 
SPRING, ATMOSPHERE, Oc. . 
EARTH, in aſtronomy, is one of the primary planets, accord- 
ing to the ſyſtem of Copernicus. Its character is 6. See 
PLANET, c. 
In the hypotheſis of Ptolemy, the earth is the center of the 
ſyſtem. See SYSTEM. 
Whether the earth move, or remain at reſt, i. e. whether it 
be fixed in the center, with the ſun, heavens, and ſtars mov- 
ing round the ſame from eaſt to weſt ; or whether, the heavens 
and ſtars being at reſt, the earth move from welt to eaſt, is 
the great article that diſtinguiſhes the Ptolemaic from the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem? See CoPpERNICAN, and PTOLEMAIC 
Sy/tem. | 
Motion of the EARTH. — The happy induſtry of the aſtrono- 
mers of our age, has put the mobility of the earth beyond 
all reaſonable doubt: on which account, the names of Co- 
pernicus, Gaſſendus, Kepler, Hook, Flamſteed, c. will 
ever be mentioned with the higheſt honour, See MoTion 
and HoRaARY. 
Indeed, the ſame motion had been held by many of the anci- 
ent philoſophers. Cicero, in his Tyſc. Quæſt. aſſures us, that 
Nicetas of Syracuſe firſt diſcovered that the earth had a diur- 
nal motion, by which it revolved round its axis in the ſpace 
of 24 hours: and Plutarch, de Placit. Philgſapb. tells us, that 
Philolaus diſcovered its annual motion round the ſun. About 
100 years after Philolaus, Ariſtarchus the Samian, propoſed 
the motion of the earth in ſtronger and clearer terms, as we 
are aſſured by Archimedes, in Arenar, | 
But the religious opinions of the heathen world, prevented the 
doctrine's becoming more cultivated. For Ariftarchus, being 
accuſed of ſacrilege by Cleanthes for moving Veſta, and the 
tutelary deities of the univerſe out of their place ; the philo- 
ſophers began to lay alide fo perilous a poſition. | 
Many ages afterwards, Nic. Cuſanus revived the ancient 
ſyſtem, in his Docs. de Pignorant. and aſſerted the motion 
of the earth: but the dogma got but little ground till the 
time of Copernicus, who ſhewed its great uſe and advan- 
tages in aſtronomy ; and who had, immediately all the 
philſophers and aftroncmers, that durſt think differently from 
the croud, and were not afraid of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, on his 
ſide. 80 that Kepler, his contemporary, made no ſcruple to 
cry: hodierno tempore præſtantiſſimi quique philgſaphorum & ro- 
nomorum Cepernico adftipulantur : ſecta eft hæc glacies; vincimus 
Juffragus melieribus : ceteris pene ſola alſfat fuperſlitio aut metus 
a Cleanthibus. 5 
I he arguments alledged againſt the motion of the earth, art 
weak and frivolous. The principal are, 
I. That it is a heavy body, and very unfit for motion, 
2. That if the earth were to move round its axis in 24 
hours, all our houſes, buildings, &c. would tumble down. 


under 


3. That bodies would not fall upon the places perpendicularly 
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EAR 
under them: nor a bullet, e gr. ſhot perpendicularly from 
the ground, fall back again upon the ſame ſpot. 
4. That it is contrary to the words of ſcripture : and, 
5. That it is repugnant to our ſenſes, which repreſent the 
earth at reſt, and the ſun in motion, 
The arguments for the motion of the earth are of another 
kind, and carry other-guiſe evidence with them ; being de- 
duced from actual obſervation and phænomena, and not from 
the fanciful ſurmiſes of timorous zealots, They are theſe : 
1. The ſun will equally appear in motion, and the earth 
as ſtanding ſtill, to a ſpectator on the earth; whether the 
ſun really move round the earth at reſt; or the earth move 
round the ſun at reſt. 
For ſuppoſe the earth in T, (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 15. no. 2.) 
and the ſun in 1; the ſun will then appear in V. And ſup- 
poſe the ſun to proceed in an orbit, ſurrounding the earth, 
from 1 to 2, he will then appear in 8; and if he proceed 
further to 3, he will be ſeen in H; and thus will he appear 
to go on, according to the order of the ſigns in the ecliptic. 
Suppoſe again the earth in 1; and the ſun in S; the ſun will 
now be ſeen in : let the earth go on from 1 to 2, the 
ſun will appear to the inhabitants of the earth to have pro- 
ceeded from = to IR; and if the earth proceed to 3, the 
ſun will appear to have advanced further from M to ; and 
ſo on, according to the ſucceſſions of the ſign of the ecliptic. 
Thus does the ſun appear alike to move, whether he really 
move or ſtand till; fo that the objection from ſenſe is of no 
force. See VISION. But again, 
2. If one of the planets be ſuppoſed to have moved a certain 
ſpace, from weſt to eaſt ; the ſun, earth, and other planets, 
together with the fixed ſtars, will all ſeem to an inhabitant of 
that planet, to have moved juſt ſo far round it the con- 
trary way. 
For ſuppoſe a ſtar M, (fg. 16. no. 2.) in the zenith of an inha- 
bitant of a planet placed in T; and ſuppoſe the planet to 
have revolved on its axis from weſt to eaſt; in a certain 
ſpace of time, the ſun S, will have arrived at the zenith of 
T; then the ſtar I, then N, then the earth L, and at 
length the ſtar M again. To the inhabitant of the planet 
therefore, the ſun 8, with the earth L, and the ſtars I, N, 
M, Sc. will appear to have moved round the planet a con- 
trary way. | 
T hus, to the inhabitants of the planets, if any ſuch there be, 
the mundane ſphere, with the ſun, ftars, and all the other 
planets, will, as to us, appear to move round them from eaſt 
to weſt, And accordingly, the inhabitants of our planet the 
earth, are only liable to the ſame deluſive appearances with 
thoſe of the reſt. | 
3. The orbits of all the planets include the ſun, as the 
common center of them all: but it is only the orbits of 
the ſuperior planets that include the earth, which how- 
ever is not in the centre of any of them, as we have already 
ſhewn under the articles, SUN and PLANET. 
4. The earth's orbit being proved to be between thoſe of Ve- 
nus and Mars; it follows, that. the earth muſt turn round the 
ſun : for, as it lies within the orbits of the ſuperior planets, 
their motion would indeed appear unequal and irregular ; 
but they would never either be ſtationary or retrogade with- 
out this ſuppoſition. See STATION and RETROGRADATION. 
5. From the orbits and periods of the ſeveral planets about the 
ſun, and of the moon and ſatellites round the earth, Ju- 
piter and Saturn, it is evident, that the law of gravitation is 
the ſame towards the earth, Jupiter and Saturn, as towards 
the ſun; and the periodical times of the ſeveral bodies moving 
around each, are in the ſame ratio to their ſeveral diſtances 
from them. See PER1oD and DIST ANCE. 
Now, it is certain, that on the hypotheſis of the earth's an- 
nual motion, her periodical time exactly ſuits this law, bearing 
ſuch a proportion between thoſe of Mars and Venus, as the ſe- 


veral other bodies directed by the ſame law do bear, f. e. the | 


ſquares of the periods are in all, as the cubes of the diſtances 
from the center of their orbits. But ſuppoſing the earth to be 
at reſt, this law is broken moſt exorbitantly. 

For if the earth do not move round the ſun, the ſun muſt 
move with the moon round the earth: now the diſtance of 
the ſun to that of the moon, being 10000 to 46 3 and the 
moon's period being leſs than 28 days, the ſun's period 
ſhould be found no leſs than 242 years, whereas in fact it 
is but one year. Which ſingle conſideration, Mr. Whiſton 
thinks of weight enough to determine the controverſy be- 
tween the two ſyſtems, and to eſtabliſh the motion of the 
earth for ever. See REVOLUTION, Y EAR, c. 

W hereas, ſuppoſing our earth to have once revolved about the 
ſun in a circular orbit, whoſe ſemi-diameter were equal to the 
£arth's original diſtance from the ſun fix degrees paſt its peri- 
helion, the annual period would be found exactly and ſurpri- 
zingly equal to the lunar of the ancient ſolar year, which were 
exactly commenſurate ; containing 12 ſy nodical, or 13 perio- 
dical months, i. e. 355 days, 4 hours, 19 minutes. See 
MonTH and YEAR. : 
6. The diſtances of certain of the fixed ſtars from the zenith, 
have been obſerved to be various at various times of the year, 


8. In all the works of nature we are acquainted withal, the 


. Purpoſes thereof, might have been anſwered by a moderate 


than that of the pulſe of an artery, the moon, though the 
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That, particularly, of the pole-ſtar from th. 

diſcovered by Mr Flamſteed from Gore bias been 
7 years ſucceſſively ; to be greater about the "read any: for 
than about the winter, by about 40 ſeconds. Whe viftice, 
pears, that the earth changes its ſituation ; recedin _ it ap- 
pole-ſtar, and returning back to it again annual} . dee * 
RALL Ax of the earth's orbit. 1 
Which argument is further confirmed from this 
earth is nearer the ſun at Chriſtmas than at Midſum 
appears both from its apparent diameter being 5 as 
December than in June; and from its motion bein wha 
by one 25th part in the former ſeaſon, than the "as ag 
whence it is that there are about 8 days more in the Fra 
half year, viz. from March to September, than in ; * 
ter, from September to March. See So LSI E and E = ly 
7. Either the heavenly bodies revolve round the Pa 3 
hours, or the earth revolves round its axis in that time Nu. 
the planets, revolving round the ſun, perform their 1 "hy 
tions in greater or leſs times, as their orbits are greater 4 kk, 
i. e. as they are more or leſs remote from the ſun. Of 5 
ſequence, if the ſtars and planets revolved round the * 
they would perform their revolutions in unequal times Fi 
cording as their orbits, or their diſtances, were unequally oa 
At leaſt, the fixed ſtars, which are at ſuch prodigious ian » 
from the earth, would never move round it in 24 hours 56m 
the neareſt planet is ſuppoſed to do. See Revolution. 5 
This is an inelegancy, which is avoided in the ſyſtem wher 
the earth is ſuppoſed to move; and where every planet i; 0 
much the longer in deſcribing its annual orbit round the oy 
as the orbit is greater. See ORBIT. - 


that the 


Creator appears to act by the ſhorteſt, eaſieſt, and ſimpleſt 
means. Now, if the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars move 
the velocity of theſe latter muſt be immenſe; and yet all the 


motion of the earth alone. 
For the moon's mean diſtance from the earth, is 57 ſemi- 
diameters of the earth; which, ſuppoſing a ſemi-diameter of 
the earth 3440 geographical miles, amounts to 196080 miles, 
Hence, the circumference of the moon's diurnal circle, being 
1231380 ſuch miles, the moon's hororary motion muſt be 
483308 miles: conſequently in each ſecond, a ſpace les 


ſloweſt of all the heavenly bodies, muſt move 3 miles and five 
gths. See Moon. Again, the ſun's mean diſtance from the 
earth is 22000 ſemi-diameters of the earth, or 75680000 ge- 
ographical miles; conſequently the ſun's diurnal progreß, 
when in the equator, muſt be 475270400 miles : and there- 
fore in the ſpace of one ſecond, 7z. e. in the twinkling of an 
eye,. he muſt move 5480 miles, 5 
Again, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth, is to that 
of Mars nearly as one and a half; to that of Jupiter, 23 
one to five and a quarter; and to that of Saturn, as one to 
nine: wherefore, as the diurnal ſpaces, and all other things 
deſcribed in the ſame time, are in the fame ratio ; Mars 
in one twinkling of an eye, muſt fly 8222; Jupiter 286883 
and Saturn 52060 miles. Laſtly, the fixed ſtars being yet 
vaſtly more remote from the earth than Saturn, their motion 
in, or near the equator, muſt be vaſtly ſwifter than that of 
Saturn, 
9. If the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars move by any common 
motion, the ſeveral planets muſt each day deſcribe ſeveral i. 
rals running forth to a certain term towards the north, and 
thence returning to the oppoſite term towards the ſoud; 
ſometimes narrower, and ſometimes broader. 
For the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from the zenith aber 
every day; increaſing to a certain point towards the nortt, 
and thence decreaſing again towards the ſouth : conlequen''!, 
the altitude of the pole, being always found the ſame, and 3 
planets not returning to the ſame point of the meridian; : 0 
do not deſcribe circles but ſpirals. Add, that as the {ver 
planets do not retain the ſame diſtance from the earth, but ale 
ſometimes nearer, and ſometimes recede further from it; A 
greater diſtance, a greater ſpiral, and at a leſs, a leſs is ce 
ſcribed. . 
Further, as their motion is ſlower, when the planet p as 
from the earth.; the greater ſpirals are deſcribed in le — — 
than the leſſer. And as the greateſt and leaſt diſtance 15 
planets from the earth is not affixed to the ſame pers he 
heavens, the planets have moved in different tracts every di 
from the beginning. i 
10. Bodies let fall from any conſiderable height —_ 
experiment not to fall upon the ſpot perpendicu/a 
them, but to the ſouth-eaſt thereof. See DESCENT: 4 
; the vear 107% 
The experiment was propoſed to Dr. Hook, 5 pen 
by a perſon, who ſuggeſted, that if the earth _ oy rare 
motion, the body would fall to the caſt of ho! Fe Ne Row 
Dr. Hook, on that occaſion, read a diſcourle 0 ng 
Society, wherein he endeavoured, a priori, to farlyth 
curve a falling body would deſcribe ; aſlerting os ar heat: 
the fall of the body would not be directly calf, bu 
which was confirmed by diverſe actual trials, 17. Tit 
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wer of gravity is found to decreaſe as you approach 
thongs ge — which is a circumſtance that agrees to 
all bodies which have a motion on their axis, and them only, 
he neceſſary reſult of ſuch motion. 
as being really t y | 
TY. 
3 revolving on its axis, the parts, or appendages 
thereof, are continually endeavouring to recede from the 
centre. Conſequently, the equator being a great circle, and 
the parallels all decreaſing towards the poles, the centrifugal 
force is greateſt in the equator, and decreaſes towards the 
poles, in the ratio of the diameters of the parallels to that of 
the equator. Now the power of gravity determines the ſeve- 
ral parts or appendages towards the centre of the whole : con- 
ſequently the centrifugal force acting contrary to the power of 
gravity, retards the deſcent of bodies, and that moſt where it 
is greateſt. | | 
De Keil computes, that the force of gravity to the centrifu- 
gal force at the equator is as 289 to 1 ; conſequently, a body 
placed there, would loſe one 289th part of the weight it would 
have, were the earth at reft, Conſequently, the centrifugal 
force, at the poles, being infinitely ſmall, a body will there 
weigh 289 pounds, which at the equator only weighs 288. 
12. The following is an actual demonſtration of the earth's 
motion, drawn from phyſical cauſes, for which we are in- 
debted to the diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac Newton; and which Dr. 
Keil takes for concluſive and unanſwerable. 
All the planets, it is demonſtrated, gravitate towards the ſun: 
and obſervations teſtify to us, either that the earth turns round 
the ſun, or the ſun round the earth, in ſuch manner, as to 
deſcribe equal areas in equal times. But it is demonſtrated 
further, that whenever bodies turn round each other, and re- 
gulate their motion by ſuch law, the one muſt of neceſſity 
gravitate to the other: conſequently, if the ſun in its motion 
do gravitate to the earth; action or re- action being equal and 
contrary, the earth muſt likewiſe gravitate towards the ſun. 
Again, the ſame author has demonſtrated, that when two bo- 
dies gravitate to one another, without directly approaching one 
another in right lines; they muſt both of them turn round 
their common centre of gravity: the ſun and earth, therefore, 
do both turn round their common centre of gravity; but the 
ſun is ſo great a body in reſpect of our earth, which is, as it 
were, but a point; that the common centre of gravity of 
the two bodies, will lie within the body of the ſun it ſelf, and 
not far from the centre of the ſun. The earth, therefore, 
turns round a point, which is in the body of the ſun; and 
therefore turns round the ſun. Q. E. D. 
To ſay no more, to ſuppoſe the earth at reſt, confounds and 
deftroys all the order and harmony of the univerſe, annuls its 
laws, and ſets every part at variance with other, robs the 
Creator of half the praiſe of his work, and mankind of the 
pleaſure of the contemplation thereof. In effect, it renders 
the motions of the planets inextricable and uſeleſs, which 
otherwiſe are plain and ſimple. So that ſuch of the later 
aſtronomers, as have aſſerted it with the moſt zeal, have been 
forced to ſet it aſide, when they came to compute the motions 
of the planets, None of them would ever attempt to com- 
pute theſe motions in variable ſpirals ; but in all their theories 
they tacitly ſuppoſe the earth to move on its axis, ſo as to turn 
the diurnal ſpirals into circles. 
Thus, the jeſuite Ricciolus, who, at the pope's command, 
oppoſed the motion of the earth with all his might, as ſome- 
thing contrary to holy ſcripture; yet, to frame aſtronomi- 
cal tables, which ſhould any thing tolerably agree to obſer- 
vation, he was forced to have recourſe to the motion of 
the earth, as his only refuge. 
This, De Chales, another of the ſame fraternity, frankly 
contefles : © P. Ricciolus—nullas tabulas aptare potuit que vel 
* meduucriter obſervationibus reſpderent ; nifi ſecundum ſyſtema 
8 ; . g 
terræ motæ; notwithſtanding, that he called in all the fo- 
© reign and forced aſſiſtances of moveable epicycles: ſo that 
zin his A/tronomia reformata, where he undertakes to give ac- 
curate tables of the cœleſtial motions, he gives into the hy- 
potheſis of the motion of the carth.” De Chales Aſtron, 
Refirmat, I. X. c. 1, 
The ſyſtem, then, which ſuppoſes the earth at reſt, is, of it 
ſelf, of no uſe, or fignificancy in aſtronomy ; nor does it 
avail more in phyſics: for the principal phænomena are no 
way deducible from it; but the retainers thereto are either 
forced to fly to the immediate agency of the deity, (which in 
Phyſics is the ſame as the reductio ad abſurdum in geometry) or 
to reaſons and principles unknown. 
Some oppoſe the motion of the earth, as contrary to reve- 
lation there being mention made, in holy ſcripture, of the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting ; of his ſtanding ſtill in the time of 
Joſhua; and his going back in that of Hezekiah. 
_ to take the genuine ſenſe of theſe paſſages, the laws of 
pretation mult be ſettled. 1. Then, we ſuppoſe, that 
the ſeveral words of ſcripture have their ſeveral ideas cor- 
reſponding to them ; and that a man takes their ſenſe, in 
ee e are excited by the rezding. 2. That the 
drags Cripture, attentively read, are ſufficient to excite 
* deas in a mind not prepoſſeſſed. Hence, 3. It follows, 


. 
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that either God muſt have exhibited the definitions of the 
words that occur in ſcripture ; or, that he ſuppoſes prior no- 
tions, and leaves us to take their ſenſe in the ordinary way. 
Hence, 4. We argue, that no other ideas are to be affixed to 
the words of ſcripture, but ſuch as occur to a perſon who 
looks or attends to the things themſelves ſpoke of. See DE- 
FIN IT ION. 
By the ſun's riſing, therefore, is meant no more than his re- 
appearance in the horizon, after he had been hid below it: 
and by his ſetting, an occultation of the ſun, before viſible in 
the horizon, When the preacher therefore ſays, Eccleſ. i. 5. 
The fun riſes, and ſets, and returns to his plate ; he means, 
doubtleſs, no more than the ſun, which before was hid, is 
now ſeen in the horizon; and after being there conſpicuous, 
is hid again, and at length re- appears in the eaſt. For thus 
much only appears to a perſon who views the ſun; and there- 
fore thus much, and no more, is expreſſed by the ſacred 
writers. 
In like manner, when in Joſh. x. 12, 13. the ſun and moon 
are ſaid to have ſtood till ; all meant by ſtation is, that they 
did not change their place, with reſpect to the earth, For 
that general, by ſun ſland thou ſtill over Gibeon, and thou moon, 
over the valley of Ajalon; required no more, than that the 
ſun, which then appeared over that city, ſhould not change 
its ſituation, And from his bidding the fun to keep his ſitua- 
tion, it would be unjuſt to infer, that it moves round the 
earth at reſt, | 7 
Gaſſendus, very pertinently to the preſent purpoſe diſtinguiſhes 
© two ſacred volumes, the one written, called the bible; the 
other, nature, or the world; God having manifeſted himſelf 


by two lights, the one of revelation, and the other of de- 


* 
— 
© monſtration. Accordingly, the interpreters of the former 
© are divines, of the latter mathematicians. As to matters 
© of natural knowledge, the mathematicians are to be con- 
© ſulted ; and as to the objects of faith, the prophets ; the for- 
© mer, being no leſs interpreters, or apoſtles, from God to 
© men, than the latter. And as the mathematician would 
| © be judged to wander out of his province, if he ſhould 
© pretend to controvert, or ſet aſide any article of faith 
© from principles of geometry; ſo it muſt be granted, the 
© divines are no leſs out of their limits, when they venture 
© to pronounce on a point of natural knowledge, beyond 
© the reach of any not verſed in geometry, and optics, merely 
© from holy ſcripture, which does not pretend to teach any 
© thing of the matter.” 55 | 
For inſtances, we may quote LaCtantius, and Auguſtine z 
© the firſt of whom rendered himſelf ridiculous by diſputing, 
© from ſcripture, againſt the roundneſs of the earth; and 
the latter, againſt the antipodes. See ANTIPODES. 
The earth, thus proved to move, it is to be further obſerved, 
that the altitude of the pole being found at all times of the 
year, i. e. in all points of its annual orbit, (the ecliptic,) to 
be the ſame ; it follows, that the earth proceeds in ſuch raan- 
ner along its orbit, as that its axis is conſtantly parallel to the 
axis of the world, and of conſequence parallel to it ſelf, See 
AXIS, 
This motion, which Copernicus calls the motion of hbration, 
may be well enough illuſtrated, by ſuppoſing a globe, with its 
axis parallel to that of the earth, painted on the flag, or an- 
tient of a maſt, moveable on its axis, and continually driven 
by the weſt wind, while it makes the tour of an iſland : it is 


evident that in every ſituation of the ſhip, the axis of the 


painted globe will continue parallel to the axis of the world. 
See LIBRAT ION, and PARALLELISM. 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, the earth's axis 
does, in every annual revolution, incline twice towards the 
ecliptic, and twice return to its former poſition. On which 
nutation it is, that the preceſſion of the equinoCtial points is 
ſuppoſed to depend; and as Mr, Flamſteed likewiſe imagines, 
the annual parallax of the fixed ſtars likewiſe. See Nur A- 
TION, PRECESSION, PARALLAX, c. 

Latitude of the EARTH. 5 ge 11 

Longitude of the EARTH. © TL LonGiTUDE, 

Inclination of the axis of the EARTH, 
Axis, and ANGLE. 

EARTH, in agriculture, and gardening, See So1L, Land, &c. 

Untried EARTH, the ſoil, or earth which is ſix or ſeven inches 
deep, where neither ſpade nor plow has reached. 
This is greatly recommended by Mr. Lawrence, for amend- 
ments and improvements, both in the fruit and kitchen gar- 
den: he aſſures us, from his own experience, that no kind of 
compoſt, made with art, excceds it; and adds, that if the 


See IN cLIxATIOx, 


choiceſt fruit- trees be planted herein, they preſently diſcover 


an uncommon healthfulneſs and vigour : aud that if any ten- 
der ſorts of annuals be diſcreetly ſown in this earth, made fine 
by ſifting, their looks, colour, Ec. ſcon diſcover that they 
like the foil, Melons and cucumbers, need no other compoſt 
but this untricd earth and aſparagus it ſelf will proſper, at 
leaſt, as well in this untried earth, if laid a foot and a half 


deep, as with all the uſual experice of dung. Though for the * 


tenderer flowers, and exotics, this earth is not found to have 
any extraordinary excellencies. For annual plants, produced 
3 Dd from 
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from ſeed, a coat of this untried earth, two inches deep, may 

ſuffice : on other occaſions, a greater depth is required, 
2 EARTH. See the article JAPAN. 

ARTH black, See the article BLACK, 


FULLERS earth. 
SAMIAN earth, &c. 


> See Sem earth. 


Fullers EARTH. 
Samian EARTH. 
Lemnian EARTH, c. 
Sealed EARTH. 

Soap EARTH. 


SIGILLATA terra, 
SOAP earth. 


EarTH-Bacs, ſacs a terre, in fortification, See SACKS of 


earth, 

EaRTH-flax. See the article Plume ALLUM. 

EARTHED ſagar, See the article SUGAR. 

EARTHEN flaors. See the article FLOOR. 

EARTHING, in the general ſenſe. See INTERRING, | 

EARTHING, in agriculture, and gardening, denotes the covering 
of vines, ſellery, and other ſhrubs and plants with earth. 

EARTHQUAKE, in natural hiſtory, a vehement ſhake, or 
agitation of ſome conſiderable place, or part of the earth ; 
from natural cauſes; attended with a huge noiſe like thun- 


der, and frequently with an eruption of water, or fire, or | 


ſmoak, or winds, c. 

Earthquakes are the greateſt, and moſt formidable phænomena 
of nature. Ariſtotle, and Pliny, diſtinguiſh two kinds, with 
reſpect to the manner of the ſhake, viz. a tremor, and a pulſe ; 
the firſt being horizontal, in alternate vibrations, compared to 
the ſhaking of a perſon in an ague. The 2d, perpendicular, 
up and down: which latter kind are alſo called by Ariſtotle, 
geg, from the reſemblance of their motion to that of 
boiling. 

Agricola increaſes the number, and makes four kinds; which 
Alb. Magnus again reduces to three, viz. inclination, when 
the earth librates alternately from right to left; by which 
mountains have been ſometimes brought to meet, and claſh 
againſt each other : pulſation, when it beats up and down like 
an artery: and trembling, when it ſhakes and quavers every 
way, like a flame. 

Phenomena of EARTHQUAKES, —The Philofoph, Tranſact. fur- 
niſh us with abundance of hiſtories of 2arthquakes ; particu- 
larly, one at Oxford, in 1665, by Dr. Wallis and Mr. Boyle. 
Another, at the ſame place, in 1683, by Mr. Pigot. And 
another in Sicily, in 1692-3, by Mr. Hartop, Fa. Aleſſandro 
Burgos, and Vin. Bonajutus ; which laſt, is one of the moſt 
terrible ones in all hiſtory, _ 

It ſhook the whole iſland ; and not only that, but Naples and 
Malta ſhared in the ſhock. It was of the ſecond kind men- 
tioned by Ariſtotle and Pliny, viz. a perpendicular pulſation, 
or ſuccuſſion. It was impoſſible, ſays the noble Bonajutus, 
for any body, in this country, to keep on their legs, on the 
dancing earth; nay, thoſe that lay on the ground, were toſſed 
from ſide to fide, as on a rolling billow : high walls leap'd from 


out at the top with a vehement motion. % wr. 
houſes, on one ſide of the ſtreet were _— White the 
other they were thrown on heaps ; and the ſang up, on the 
roſe like waves in the ſea, lifting up every bod 3 the rect 
it, and immediately dropping down into pits; — 2 
inſtant, a flood of water breaking in, rolled at the ſame 
over; ſome catching hold of beams and rafters, &5; 
{loops in the harbour were overſet and loſt; the Swan F, 
particularly, by the motion of the ſea, and fink; ** — 
wharf, was driven over the tops of many houſ wy the 
was attended with a hollow rumbling noiſe like — N & 
der. In leſs than a minute, three quarters of the houſ N 
the ground they ſtood on, with the inhabitants, were Fr = 
quite under water ; and the little part, left behing egg 
better than a heap of rubbiſh, The ſhake was ſo er hay 
that it threw people down on their knees, or their —＋ 
they were running about for ſhelter. The ground ary, - 
ſwelled like a rolling ſea ; and ſeveral houſes ſtill Fi on 
were ſhuffled and moved ſome yards out of their la _—_ 
whole ſtreet is ſaid to be twice as broad now as before mi 
many places, the earth would crack, and open wy 
quick and faſt, Of which openings, two or three hu di 
might be ſeen at a time; in ſome whereof, the peo * - 
ſwallowed up; others, the cloſing earth caught by 9 
and preſſed to death; in others, the heads only a ? 
The larger openings ſwallowed up houſes ; and out of - 
would iſſue whole rivers of waters, ſpouted up a great ry 
into the air, and threatening a deluge to that part the —_ 
quake ſpared. The whole was attended with ſtenches . 1 
fenſive ſmells, the noiſe of falling mountains at a Alan 
Sc. and the sky, in a minute's time, was turned dull and = 
diſh, like a glowing oven. Yet, as great a ſufferer as Port- 
Royal was, more houſes were left ſtanding therein, than 9 
the whole iſland beſide. Scarce a planting-houſe, or ſu 5 
work was left ſtanding in all Jamaica. A great part of > ol 
were ſwallowed up, houſes, people, trees, and all at one 
gape: in lieu of which afterwards, appeared great pools of 
water, which when dried up, left nothing but ſand, without 
any mark that ever tree, or plant, had been thereon. Above 
12 miles from the ſea, the earth gaped and ſpouted out, with 
a prodigious force, vaſt quantities of water into the air: yet 
the greateſt violences were among the mountains and rocks: 
and it is a general opinion, that the nearer the mountains, the 
greater the ſhake ; and that the cauſe thereof lay there. Moſt 
of the rivers were ſtopped up for 24. hours, by the falling of 
the mountains; till ſwelling up, they made themſelves new 
tracks and channels; tearing up in their paſſage trees, G. 
After the great ſhake, thoſe people who eſcaped, got on hoard 
ſhips in the harbour, where many continued above two 
months; the ſhakes all that time being ſo violent, and coming 
ſo thick, ſometimes two or three in an hour, accompanied 
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with frightful noiſes like a ruffling wind, or a hollow rum- 
bling thunder, with brimſtone blaſts, that they durſt not come 
: aſhore, The conſequences of the earthquake was a general 
ſickneſs, from the noiſome vapours belched forth, which ſwept 
away above 3000 perſons. 1b;d. 
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their foundations ſeveral paces, &c. Philgſaph. Tran. No. 207. 
The miſchief it did is amazing: almoſt all the buildings in the 
countries were thrown down. Fifty-four cities and towns, 
beſide an incredible number of villages, were either deſtroyed 
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or greatly damaged. We ſhall only inſtance the fate of Ca- 
tania, one of the moſt famous, ancient, and flouriſhing cities 
in the kingdom ; the reſidence of ſeveral monarchs, and an 
univerſity, This once famous, now unhappy Catania, to uſe 
the words of Fa. Burgos, had the greateſt ſhare in the tragedy. 
Fa. Anthon, Serrovita, being on his way thither, and at the 
diſtance of a few miles ; obſerved a black cloud, like night, 
hovering over the city; and there aroſe from the mouth of 
Montgibello, great ſpires of flame, which ſpread all around. 
The ſea all of a ſudden begun to roar, and riſe in billows: 
and there was a blow, as if all the artillery in the world had 


been at once diſcharged. The birds flew about aſtoniſhed, 


the cattle in the fields ran crying, &c. His and his compa- 
nions horſes ſtopped ſhort, trembling; ſo that they were forced 
to alight, They were no ſooner off, but they were lifted 
from the ground above two palms ; when caſting his eyes to- 
wards Catania, he with amazement ſaw nothing but a thick 
cloud of duſt in the air. This was the ſcene of their cala- 
mity : for of the magnificent Catania, there is not the leaſt 
footſtep to be ſeen. S. Bonajutus aſſures us, that of 18914 
inhabitants, 18000 periſhed therein. The ſame author, from 
a computation of the inhabitants, before and. after the earth- 
quake, in the ſeveral cities and towns, finds that near 60g00 
periſhed out of 254900. bid. no. 202. 
Jamaica is remarkable for earthquakes, The inhabitants, Dr. 
Sloan informs us, expect one every year. That author gives 
us the hiſtory of one in 1687: another horrible one in 1692, 
is deſcribed by ſeveral anonymous authors, In two minutes 
time it ſhook down and drowned nine roths of the town of 
Port-Royal. The houſes ſunk out-right, 30 or 40 fathoms 
deep. Phil. Tranſact. no. 209. The earth opening, ſwal- 
lowed up people ; and they roſe in other ſtreets ; ſome in the 
middle of the harbour, and yet were ſaved; though, there 
were 2000 people loſt, and 1000 acres of land ſunk, All the 
houſes were thrown down throughout the iſland, One Hop- 
kins had his plantation removed half a mile from its place, 
Of all wells, from one fathom to ſix or ſeven, the water flew 


the church rung of themſelves: or that at Batavia in 1699, 


Cauſes of EARTHQUAKES. —Naturaliſts are here divided, Some 


2. The ſubterraneous waters may occaſion 


After the detail of theſe horrible convulſions, the reader will 
have but little curioſity left, for the leſs conſiderable phæno- 
mena of the earthquake at Lima, in 1687, deſcribed by Fa. 
Alvarez de Toledo, wherein above 5000 perſons were de- 
ſtroyed; this being of the vibratory kind, fo that the bells in 


by Witzen: that in the North of England in 1703, by Mr. 
T horesby : or, laſtly, thoſe in New-England in 1663, and 
1670, by Dr. Mather. We will therefore relieve him with 
ſome attempts towards a theory of earthqua#es. 


aſcribe earthquakes to water, others to fire, and others to a5 
and all of them with ſome reaſon. To conceive which, it 5 
to be obſerved, that the earth every where abounds in huge 
ſubterraneous caverns, veins and canals ; particularly about 
the roots of mountains: that of theſe cavities, veins, Cs. 
ſome are full of water, whence are compoſed gulphs, r 
ſprings, rivulets; and others full of exhalations 3 and IH 
ſome parts of the earth are replete with nitre, ſulphur, ot 
men, vitriol, &c. See ABYSS, STRATUM, Se. we 
This premiſed, 1. The earth it ſelf may be the cauſe of 
own ſhaking ; when the roots, or baſis, of ſome large 2 
being diſſolved, or wore away by a fluid underneath, it 7 
into the ſame; and with its weight, occaſions a tremor * 
adjacent parts; produces a noiſe; and frequently an inundet 


of water. a tes, by 


f a g, that 
their overflowing, cutting out new courſes, &. _ * 
the water being heated, and rarified by the ſubterran 3 
may emit fumes, blaſts, &c. which by tear action, dim 
the water, or immediately on the earth it ſelf, ma) 
great ſuccuſſions. i 4 being 

. The air may be the cauſe of earthquaſtes. by 5 Ki 
collection of fumes, and vapours raiſed from arr Res f 
water; if it be pent up in the too narrow " Y hug 
earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own native heat, a 


expanding it, the force wherewith it endeavours to eſcape, 


may ſhake the earth : hence there ariſe diverſe ſpecies of earth- 


guakes, according to the different poſition, quantity, &c. of 


impriſoned aura. b 
25%, F ire is a principal cauſe of earthquakes 3 both as it pro- 
duces the aforeſaid ſubterraneous aura, or vapour; and as 
this aura, or ſpirit, from the different matter and compoſi- 
tion whereof ariſe ſulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable 
matters, is kindled either from ſome other fire it meets with- 
al, or from its colliſion againſt hard bodies, or its intermix- 
ture with other fluids; by which means burſting out into a 
greater compaſs, the place becomes too Narrow for it; ſo that 
preſſing againſt it on all ſides, the adjoining parts are ſha- 
ken; till having made it ſelf a paſſage, it ſpends it ſelf 
in a volcano, or burning mountain. See VOLCANO, Ekur- 
TION, c. : > 
But to come nearer to the point: Dr. Liſter, in Phileeph. 
Tranſa. No. 157. is of opinion, that the material cauſe of 
thunder, lightning, and earthgua kes, is one and the fame, 
viz. the inflammable breath of the pyrites, which is a ſub- 
ſtantial ſulphur, and takes fire of it ſelf, See PVRIT Es, 
THUNDER, Ec. 
The difference between theſe three terrible phznomena, he 
takes only to confiſt in this; that this ſulphur, in the former, 
is fired in the air; and in the latter, under ground. Which 
is a notion that Pliny had long before him: quid enim, ſays 
he, aliud eft in terra tremor, quam in nube tonitru © 
This he thinks abundantly indicated by the ſame ſulphurous 
ſmell being found in any thing burnt with lightning, and in 


before and after them. En. 
Add, that they agree in the manner of the noiſe ; which is 
carried on, as in a train, fired; the one rowling and ratling 
through the air, takes fire as the vapours chance to drive ; as 
the other fired under ground, in like manner, moves with a 


deſultory noiſe. 


cauſed by the ſame vapours diſperſed through it, has force 
enough to ſhake our houſes; and why may not there be 
thunder and lightning under ground, in ſome vaſt repoſito- 
Ties there, I ſee no reaſon. Eſpecially if we reflect, that the 
matter which compoſes the noiſy vapour above us, is in much 
larger quantities under ground. Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 
202. 

That the earth abounds in cavities, every body allows; and 
that theſe ſubterraneous cavities are, at certain times, and in 
certain ſeaſons, full of inflammable vapours, the damps in our 
mines ſufficiently witneſs, which fired, do every thing as in 
an earthquake, ſave in a leſſer degree. See Dame. 
Add, that the pyrites alone, of all the known minerals, yields 
this inflammable vapour, is highly probable : for that no mi- 
neral, or ore whatſoever, is ſulphurous, but as it is wholly, 
or in part, a pyrites; and that there is but one ſpecies of 
brimſtone, at leaſt with us in England, which the pyrites na- 
turally, and only yields. The ſulphur vive, of natural brim- 
ſtone, which is found in and about the burning mountains, is 
certainly the effect of ſublimation ; and thoſe great quanti- 
ties of it ſaid to be found about the skirts of volcano's, is on- 
ly an argument of the long duration and vehemence of thoſe 
fires: Poſſibly, the pyrites of the volcano's, or burning moun- 
tains, may be more ſulphurous than ours: And, indeed it is 
plain, that ſome of ours in England are very lean, and hold 
but little ſulphur ; others again very much : which may be 
one reaſon, why England is fo little troubled with earth- 
quakes ; and Italy, and almoſt round the Mediterranean ſea, 
ſo very much: though another reaſon is, the paucity of py- 
rites in England. 

Comparing our earthquakes, thunder and lightning, with 
theirs, it is obſerved, that there it lightens almoſt daily, eſpe- 
cially in ſummer time, here ſeldom ; there thunder and light- 
ning is of long duration, here it is ſoon over; there the 
earthquakes are frequent, long, and terrible, with many pa- 


a few minutes, and ſcarce perceptible. To this purpoſe, the 
ſubterraneous cavities in England are ſmall, and few, com- 
pared to the vaſt vaults in thoſe parts of the world ; which is 
evident, from the ſudden diſappearance of whole mountains 
and iſlands, | 
Dr. Woodward gives us another theory of earthquakes. He 
endeavours to ſhew, that the ſubterraneous heat, or fire 
(which is continually elevating water out of the abyſs, to fur- 
niſh the earth with rain, dew, ſprings, and rivers) being ſtop- 
ped in any part of the earth, and fo diverted from its ordi- 
nary courſe, by ſome accidental glut, or obſtruction, in the 
pores or paſſages, through which it uſed to aſcend to the ſurface ; 
becomes, by ſuch means, preternaturally aſſembled, in a greater 
quantity than uſual, into one place; and therefore cauſeth a great 
rarefaCtion, and intumeſcence of the water of the abyſs; putting 
it into great commotions, and diſorders, and at the ſame time 
making the like effort on the earth; which being expanded 
upon the face of the abyſs, occaſions that agitation and concuſ- 
lion we call an earthquake. See ABvss, 


the waters, &c. caſt up in earthquakes, and even in the air | 


roxyſms in a day, and that for many days; here very ſhort, | 


— 


Thunder, which is the effect of the trembling of the air, 


E A R 


This effort, in ſome earthquakes, he obſerves, is ſo vehement, 
that it ſplits and tears the earth, making cracks and chaſms 
in it, ſome miles in length, which open at the inſtant of the 
ſhock, and cloſe again in the intervals betwixt them ; nay, 
it is ſometimes ſo violent, that it forces the ſuper-incumbent 
ſtrata, breaks them all throughout, and thereby perfectly un- 
dermines, and ruins the foundation of them ; ſo that theſe 
failing, the whole tract, as ſoon as the ſhock is over, ſinks 
down into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it; the water 
thereof immediately riſing up, and forming a lake in the 
place, where the ſaid tract before was. That this effort be- 
ing made in all directions indifferently, the fire dilating and 
expanding on all hands, and endeavouring to get room, and 
make its way through all obſtacles, falls as foul on the water 
of the abyſs beneath, as on the earth above, forcing it forth, 
which way ſoever it can find vent, or paſſage, as well 
through its ordinary exits, wells, ſprings, and the outlets of 
rivers, as through the chaſms then newly opened; through 
the camini, or ſpiracles of Etna, or other neighbouring vol- 
cano's ; and thoſe hiatus's at the bottom of the ſea, where- 
by the abyſs below opens into it, and communicates with it. 
That as the water, reſident in the abyſs, is, in all parts of it, 
ſtored with a conſiderable quantity of heat, and more eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe, where theſe extraordinary aggregations of this 


fire happen; ſo likewiſe is the water, which is thus forced out 


of it; inſomuch, that when thrown forth, and mixed with 
the waters of wells, or ſprings of rivers, and the fea, it ren- 
ders them very ſenſibly hot. 

He adds, that though the abyſs be liable to theſe commotions 
in all parts; yet the effects are no where very remarkable; 
except in thoſe countries, which are mountainous, and con- 
ſequently ſtony and cavernous underneath ; and eſpecially 
where the diſpoſition of the ſtrata is ſuch, that thoſe caverns 
open into the abyſs, and ſo freely admit, and entertain the fire; 
which aſſembling therein, is the cauſe of the ſhock ; it na- 
turally ſteering its courſe that way, where it finds the rea- 
dieſt reception, which is towards thoſe caverns. Beſides, that 
thoſe parts of the earth, which abound with ftrata of ſtone, 
or marble, making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to this effort, are 
the moſt furiouſly ſhattered ; and ſuffer much more by it, 
than thoſe which conſiſt of gravel, ſand, and the like laxer 
matter, which more eaſily give way, and make not fo great 


reſiſtance; but above all, thoſe countries which yield great 
| ſtore of ſulphur, and nitre, are, by far, the moſt injured and 


incommoded by earthquakes; thoſe minerals conſtituting in 
the earth a kind of natural gunpowder, which taking fire 
upon this aſſemblage, and approach of it, occaſions that mur- 
muring noiſe, that ſubterraneous thunder, which is heard 
rumbling in the bowels of the earth during earthquakes, and 
by the aſſiſtance of its exploſive power, renders the ſhock 
much greater; ſo as ſometimes to make miſerable havock 
and deſtruction. 

And it is for this reaſon, that Italy, Sicily, Anatolia, and 
ſome parts of Greece, have been ſo long, and ſo often alarm- 
ed and harraſſed by earthquakes; theſe countries being all 


mountainous and cavernous, abounding with ſtone, and 


marble, and affording ſulphur, and nitre in great plenty. 

Further, that Ana, Veſuvius, Hecla, and the other volcano's, 
are only ſo many ſpiracles, ſerving for the diſcharge of this 
ſubterraneous fire, when it is thus preternaturally aſſembled. 
That where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure and confor- 
mation of the interior parts of the earth, as that the fire may 
paſs freely, and without impediment from the caverns, 
wherein it aſſembles unto thoſe ſpiracles; it then readily and 


eaſily gets out, from time to time, without ſhaking, or di- 


ſturbing the earth: but where ſuch communication is wan = 


ing, or paſſage not ſufficiently large and open, ſo that it can- 
not come at the ſpiracles, it heaves up and ſhakes the earth, 
with greater or leſſer impetuoſity, according to the quantity 
of fire thus aſſembled, till it has made its way to the mouth 
of the volcano, That therefore there are ſcarce any coun- 
tries much annoyed with earthquakes, but have one of theſe 
hery vents; which are conſtantly in flames, when any earth- 
quake happens; as diſgorging that fire, which, whilſt under- 
neath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. Laſtly, that were it not 
for theſe diverticula, it would rage in the bowels of the 
carth much more furiouſly, and make greater havock than it 
otn. 
Thus we have ſeen what fire and water may do; and that either 
of them, in good hands, are ſufficient for all the phænomena of 
earthquakes: If they ſhould both fail, we have a third agent, 
ſcarce inferior to either of them : The reader muſt not be 
ſurprized when we tell him it is air. 
M. Amontons, in the Memoires de Þ Acad. des ſciences, an. 
1703. has an expreſs diſcourſe to prove, that on the foot of the 
new expcriments of the weight and ſpring of the air, a mode- 
rate degree of heat may bring the air into a condition, capa- 
ble of cauſing earthquakes, It is ſhewn, that at the depth of 
43528 fathoms below the ſurface of the earth, air is only one 
fourth leſs heavy than mercury. Now, this depth of 43528 
fathoms is only a 74th part of the ſemi- diameter of the earth. 
And the vait ſphere beyond this depth, in diameter 64515 38 
: fathoms, 
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EAS 


fathoms, may probably be only filled with air ; which will 
be here greatly condenſed, and much heavier than the hea- 
vieſt bodies we know of in nature. But it is found by expe- 
riment, that the more air is compreſſed, the more does the 
ſame degree of heat increaſe its ſpring, and* the more capable 
does it render it of a violent effect: and that, for inſtance, 
the degree of heat of boiling water increaſes the ſpring of the 


air above what it has in its natural ſtate, in our climate, by. 


a quantity equal to a third of the weight wherewith it is preſ- 
ſed. Whence we may conclude, that a degree of heat, which 
on the ſurface of the earth will only have a moderate effect, 
may be capable of a very violent one below. And as we are 
aſſured, that there are in nature, degrees of heat, much more 
conſiderable than that of boiling water: It is very poſhble 
there may be ſome, whoſe violence, further aſſiſted by the ex- 
ceeding weight of the air, may be more than ſufficient to break 
and overturn this ſolid orb of 4.3528 fathoms ; whoſe weight, 
compared to that of the included air, would be but a trifle, 

Artificial Ex THQ VAK ES. Chemiſtry furniſhes us a method 
of making artificial earthquakes which ſhall have all the great 
effects of natural ones: which, as it may illuſtrate the proceſs 
of nature in the production of theſe terrible phænomena under 
ground, we ſhall here add. 

To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as many of ſulphur: 
mix, work, and temper the whole together with a little wa- 
ter, ſo as to form a maſs, half moiſt, and half dry. This be- 
ing buried three or four foot under ground, in fix or ſeven 
hours time, will have a prodigious effect: The earth will be- 
gin to tremble, crack and ſmoak, and fire and flame burſt 
through. | 
Such is the effect even of two cold bodies, in the cold ground: 
There only wants a ſufficient quantity of this mixture to pro- 
duce a true ætna. See VoLCANO. If it were ſuppoſed to burſt 
out under the ſea, it would produce a water-ſpout. See SPOUT. 
And if it were in the clouds, the effect would be thunder and 
lightning, See THUNDER, &c. | 

EASE, in the ſea-language, ſignifies as much as ſlacken, or let 
go ſlacker. 
Thus they ſay, eaſe the bowling, eaſe the ſheet, that is, let it 
go ſlacker. 

Chapels EASE. See the article CHAPEL. 

EASEL-Pitces, among painters, ſuch ſmall pieces, either por- 
traits, or landſcapes, as are painted on the eaſel, i. e. the frame 
whereon the canvas is ſtrained. See PAINTING. 


They are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them from larger pictures 


drawn on walls, ceilings, &c. 

EASEMENT, in law, a ſervice, or convenience, which 
one neighbour has of another by charter, or preſcription, with- 
_ profit: as a way through his ground, a fink, or the 
ike, 

In the civil law, eaſements are called ſervitus prædii. 

EAST *, in coſmography, one of the cardinal points of the 
horizon ; being the point wherein the prime vertical inter- 
ſes that quarter of the horizon which the ſun rifes in. See 
ORIENT, CARDINAL-Point, HorIzoN, c. 

*The word eaſt is Saxon: in Italy, and throughout the Medi- 
terranean, the eaſt wind is called the lewante. In Greek, 
eraſ1n, and ar”, becauſe it comes from the ſide of the 
ſun, r naw. In Latin, eurus. 


To find the egſt and weſt line, points, &c. See MERIDIAN 
Line. | | | 
EasT Wind, is that which blows from the eaſt point. See 
WIND. 


and, therefore, ea/ter will fall on the eighth day following, 


E AS 


pope Gregory; and which ſtill obtains in England 
and among the Greeks, where the Gregorian cord. 
is not admitted; is, by means of the golden number ion 
diſtributed throughout the Julian calendar, Se duly 
LENDAR. : | Ca- 
The vernal equinox, at the time of the Nicene 
pening on the 21ſt of March, has been, upon Dion vg. 
authority, affixed to the ſame day of the Julian el 
ſince; ſo that in the Julian way of computing, no fal * 
is paſchal, but that immediately after the 21ſt of Maca 
Therefore eaſler can never happen earlier than the 3 
March. — Now, by finding the full moons, next after N 4 
0 _— for ys 7 golden numbers, or years Te 
unar cycle, we ſhall have a table for the findin» 

for "_ 3 ge 
Such table being of conſiderable uſe in the Tu); 

tation, we ſhall here ſubjoin it. 888 


D Sweden, 


COu nc1], hap. 


Gold. |Full Moons next] Gold. Full ns new 
Numb. | after Ver. Equin. | Numb. 2 ] 
I 5 April, D XI II5 April, 
IT [25 March, G XII 4 april, 
III II3 April, E| XIII 24 March, 
IV 2 April, Al XIV II2 April, 
V |22 March, DP XV II April, 
VI [ro April, BI XVI [21 March 
VII 30 March, EI XVII [9 april,” 
VIII 118 April, C XVIII 29 March, 
IX | 7 April, F XIX II/ April, 
X 129 March, B 


Now to find eaſter, for any given year, find the domin; 
cal letter, and the golden number of the given year C 
directed under DoMINICAL Letter, and Gol DEN * 
ber. 

Then, in the table, ſeeking the dominical letter, with the d 
of the paſchal full moon, and the Sunday letter annexed rag 
to; compare this letter with the dominical letter of the given 
year; that it may appear how many days are to be 
added to the day of the paſchal full moon, to give after. 
day. 
E. gr. In the year 1715, the dominical letter is B, and the 
golden number VI; conſequently, the paſchal full moon, is 
fixed, by the table, to the Toth of April; whoſe ſunday let- 
ter being B, the dominical letter given, it ſelf is a ſunday : 


v12, the 17th of April. | 
But in this computation, the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed af- 
fixed to the 21ſt of March; and the cycle of nineteen years, 
or golden numbers, is ſuppoſed to point out the places of the 
new and full moons exactly: both which are erroneous, 
Whence it follows, that the Julian eater never happens at its 
due time, unleſs by accident. 

For an inſtance of the error, it may be obſerved, that in the 
year 1715, the vernal equinox falls on the loth of March; 
11 days before the rule ſuppoſes it: and the paſchal full 
moon on the 7th of April, three days earlier than was ſup- 
poſed. Eafter-day, therefore, which is held on the 17th of 
April, ſhould be held on the 10th. 

This error was grown to ſuch a pitch, in courſe of time, that 
pope Gregory XIII. thought neceſſary to correct it. And ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1582, by the advice of Aloyſius Lilius, 
he ordered 10 days to be thrown out of October; ſo to bring 
back the vernal equinox to its old place, viz. the 21ſt of 


EasT Dtals. See the article DIiAL. | 
Es T India Companies. See the article Company, 
EAsr-India Silk. See the article SILK. 

Mooring for EasT. See the article MooRiNnG. 
EASTERN. See the article ORIENTAL. 


March. And hence the Gregorian calendar, Gregorian yea, 
Sc. See GREGORIAN. 
In the new, or Gregorian computation, in lieu of golden 
numbers, the time of eafter is found by means of epacts 


contrived for that purpoſe. See EPACT. 
dil Lig Bo Om Te 1 The following table renders the finding of eaſter in the 7 
The Greeks and Latins call it Ilasxa, paſcha, originally a | 82712 Year, for the year 1700, to the year. 1900, 
Hebrew word, fignifying paſſage ; applied to the feaſt of the | eaſy. 
paſſover, which is held among the Jews, much about the ſame 8 8 | "Tal | 
time, See PAsSOVER.—In Engliſh it is called eater, from Epacts. Paſchal full Epadts. _ al full | 
the Saxon Eaprzpe, a goddeſs worſhipped with peculiar cere- 3 Moons. ee, — 
mony in the month of April. | —_ X |13 April, El IX | 4 April, F 
Eaſter is one of the moſt conſiderable feſtivals in the chriſtian XI 2 April, Al XX 24 March, D 
calendar ; being that which regulates and determines the XXII [22 March, DP I II2 April, 6 
times of all the other moveable feaſts. III I᷑ĩo April, BI XII II __ 0 
The rule for the celebration of after, fixed by the council of XIV I3o March, EI XXIII 21 Ars I. 
Nice, in the year 325, is, that it be held on the ſunday XXV [18 April, 1 _ 5 
which falls upon, or next after the full moon, next after the VI 7 April, FP XV [29 . 7 
21ſt of March; i. e. the ſunday which falls upon, or next XVII 27 March, BIC XXVI II/ Apr * F 
after the firſt full moon after the vernal equinox. XXVIII|[15 April, GJ VII l of 8d A 
The reaſon of which decree was, that the chriſtians might XVIII 126 March _-—- 


rr 


Seek the 


od | 1 4 . 
Now, to find egſter for any given Gregorian 7 via mie 
the pal 


ſponding to tte 
gl for the Ju- 


Eg 


avoid the celebrating their eater, at the ſame time with the 
Jewiſh paſſover, which, according to the inſtitution of 
Moſes, was held the very day of the full moon. 
EqQuiNoOX. | 

To find eafter, agreeably to this rule, the method that ob- 
tained throughout the church, from the time of Dionyſius 
Exiguus, to that of the reformation of the calendar under 


Se dominical letter, and the Gregorian epact; a- 
: EpAcr, c. F ind the epact in the table, and note 
chal full moon, with the weekly letter, corre 

ſame. The reſt is performed, as already tau 


lian ea/ter, 


E B I 

e dominical letter of the year 1715, is F, and the 
jk 5 conſequently, the paſchal moon falls on the 18th 
of April, C: and therefore eaſter-day is the 21ſt of April. 
Though the Gregorian calendar be, doubtleſs, preferable to 
the Julian; yet it has its defects. It cannot, for inſtance, 
keep the equinox fixed to the 21ſt of March; but it will 
Gmetimes fall on the 19th, and ſometimes on the 23d. 
Add, that the full moon happening on the 20th of March, 
might ſometimes be paſchal; yet is it not allowed as ſuch, 1n 
the Gregorian computation: as, on the contrary, the full 
moon of the 22d of March, may be allowed for paſchal, 
which yet it is not. Scaliger and Calviſius have proved other 
inaccuracies on this calendar. See CALENDAR. 


EASTER Term. TERM. 
EAT ERN Amplitude. AMPLITUDE. 
EASTERN Church. See the articles < CHURCH. 
EAs T ERN Horizon. HORIZON. 
EAasTERN Ocean. OcEAN. 


ing the loweſt tiles, ſlate, or the like, which hang over the 
walls, to throw off the waters to a diſtance from the wall. 
See RooF. | 

Eaves-LEATH, a thick, feather-edged board, generally nailed 
round the caves of a houſe, for the lower moſt tiles, ſlate, or 
ſhingles to reſt upon. | 
EBIONITES, ancient heretics, who roſe in the church, in 
the very firſt age thereof; denying the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 
See HERETIC. 
Origen takes them to have been ſo called from the Hebrew 
word, ebion, which in that language ſignifies pror 3; becauſe, 
fays he, they were poor in ſenſe, and wanted underſtanding. 
Euſebius, with a view to the ſame etymology, is of opinion 
they were thus called, as having poor thoughts of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; taking him for no more than a mere man. But all 
this, fays M. Simon, in his critical hiſtory, is no more than 
a ſorry alluſion to the name of theſe ſectaries, which in the 
Hebrew tongue ſignifies poor. 
It is more probable, the Jews gave this appellation to the chri- 
ſtians in general, out of contempt ; becauſe in the firſt times 
there were few but poor people, that embraced the chriſtian 
religion. This opinion Origen himſelf ſeems to give into, 
in his book againſt Celſus; where he ſays, that they called 
Ebionites, ſuch among the Jews, as believed that Jeſus was 
truly the expected Meſſiah. 
It might even be urged, with ſome probability, that the pri- 
mitive chriſtians aſſumed the name of themſelves, in conformi- 
ty to their profeſſion. It is certain, Epiphanius obſerves, they 
valued themſelves on being poor, in imitation of the Apoſtles, 
The fame Epiphanius, however, is of opinion, that there had 
been a man of the name Ebion, the chief, and founder of the 
ſect of Ebionites, contemporary with the Nazarenes, and Ce- 
.Finthians. He gives a long and exact account of the origin 
of the Ebionites, making them to have ariſen after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem ; when the firſt chriſtians, called Nazarenes, 
went out of the ſame to live at Pella. Sce NAZARITE. 
The Eb:onites, then, are little elſe than a branch of Naza- 
rites; only, that they altered and corrupted, in many things, 
the purity of the faith held among thoſe firſt adherents to 
chriſtianity, For this reaſon, Origen aiſtinguiſhes two kinds 
of Ebionites, in his anſwer to Celſus; the one believed that 
Jeſus Chriſt was born of a virgin; and the others, that he 
was born after the manner of other men. 
The firſt were orthodox in every thing, except that to the 
chriſtian doctrine, they joined the ceremonies of the Jewiſh 
law, with the Jews, Samaritans, and Nazarites: they differed 
from the Nazarites however, in ſeveral things, chiefly as to 
what regards the authority of the ſacred writings: for the 
Nazarites received all for ſcripture, contained in the Jewiſh 
canon; whereas the Ebionites rejected all the prophets; and 
held the very names of David, Solomon, Ifaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezckiel, in abhorrence. See PENTATEUCH. 
They received nothing of the Old Teſtament but the Penta- 
teuch; which ſhould intimate them to have deſcended rather 
trom the Samaritans than the Jews. They agreed with the 
Nazarites in uſing the Hebrew goſpel of St. Matthew, other- 
Wile called the goſpel of the twelve Apoſtles : But had corrupt- 
ed their copy in abundance of places. And, particularly, had 
left out the genealogy of our Saviour, which was preſerved en- 


ure in that of the Nazarites, and even in thoſe uſed by the 
Cerinthians, | 


Theſe laſt, whoſe ſentiments, 
vere the ſame with thoſe of the Ebionites, built their error on 
this very genealogy, See CERIxNTHIANS. 

Beſide the Hebrew goſpel of St. Matthew, the Ebicnites had 
adopted ſeveral other books under the names of St. James 
John, and the other Apoſtles. They alſo made uſe of the 
eg of St, Peter, which are ſuppoſed to have been written 
58. Clement; but had altered them ſo, that there was ſcarce 
wy thing of truth left in them. They made that Saint tell a 
world of falihoods, the better to authorize their own practices. 


xe S. Epiphanius, who is very diffuſ ; 
of the Ebionites, Her. 20, dittulive on the ancient hereſy 


Voi 


EAVES, the margin, or edge, of the roof of a houſe; be- 


as to the birth of our Saviour, 


E B 
EBONY, EBEN Uu, in natural hiſtory, a kind of wood, 
| brought from the Indies, exccedingly haid and ne.vy, (ice )- 
tible of a very fine poliſh, and on that account, uſed in Moc, 
and inlaid works, toys, &c; See Woop, Mosaic, Oc. 
There are diverſe kinds of ceny; the moſt uſual among us 
are black, red, and green; all of them the product of the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, where the natives call them indifferently, 
hazon mainthi, q. d. black wd. The ifland of St. Maurice, 
belonging to the Dutch, likewiſe furniſhes part of the chonies 
uſed in Europe. 
Authors, and travellers, give very different accounts of the 
tree that yields the black ebony: by ſome of their deſcrip- 
tions it ſhould be a ſort of palm tree, by others a cytiſus, &c. 
The moſt authentic of them, is that of M. Flacourt, who 
reſided many years in Madagaſcar as governour thereof. He 
aſſures us that it grows very high, and big; its bark black, and 
its leaves reſembling thoſe of our myrtle, of a deep, dusky, 
green colour. 
Tavernier aſſures us, that the Ilanders take care to bury their 
trees, when cut down, to make them the blacker. F. Plu- 
mier mentions another black ebony tree, diſcovered by him at 
St. Domingo, which he calls /partium portulacæ folns aculea- 
tum ebeni materiæ. Candia allo bears a little ſhrub, known 
to the botaniſts, under the name of ebenus cretica. 
Pliny and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt ebony comes from Ethio- 
pia, and the worſt from India; but Theophraſtus prefers that 
of India. Black ebony is much preferred to the other colours. 
T he beſt is a jet black, free of veins and rind, very maſhve, 
aſtringent, and of a ſharp pungent taſte. 
Its rind infuſed in water, is ſaid to purge pituita, and cure 
venereal diſorders ; whence Matthiolus took guaiacum for a 
ſort of ebony. It yields an agreeable perfume, when laid on 
the coals: when green, it readily takes fire, from the abun- 
dance of its fat. If rubbed againſt a ſtone, it becomes brown. 
The Indians make ſtatues cf their gods, and ſcepters for their 
princes, of this wood. It was firſt brought to Rome by 
Pompey, after his ſubduing Mithridates. It is now much leſs 
uſed among us, than anciently; ſince the diſcovery of ſo 
many ways of giving other hard woods a black colour. See 
MARQUETRY. 
As to green ebony, beſides Madagaſcar, and St. Maurice, it 
likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and eſpecially in the iſle of 
Tobago. The tree that yields it is very buſhy, its leaves 
ſmooth, and of a fine green colour. Beneath its bark is a 
white rind about two inches thick; all beneath which, to the 
very heart, is a deep green, reproaching towards a black; 
though, ſometimes, ſtreaked with yellow veins. Its uſe is 
not confined to Moſaic work; It is likewiſe good in dying, 
as yielding a fine green tincture, 
As to red ebony, called alſo grenadilla, we know little of it 
more than the name, 
The cabinet-makers, inlayers, &c. make pear tree, and other 
woods, paſs for ebony, by eboniſing, or giving it the black co- 
lour thereof. This, ſome do, by a few waſhes of a hot de- 
coction of galls, and when dry, adding writing ink thereon, 
and poliſhing it with a ſtiff bruſh, and a little hot wax. 
Others heat, or burn their wood black. See DyixG. 
EBRBUHARITES, a ſect, or order cf religious among the 
Mahometans ; thus called from their founder Ebrbubard, a 
diſciple of Nacſchibendi. 
The Ebrbubarites, notwithſtanding the extraordinary ſanctity 
they make profeſſion of, with an abſolute dereliction of all 
worldly things, are regarded by the Muſlemans, as no better 
than heretics; by reaſon they do not eſteem themſelves 
obliged to go in pilgrimage to Mecca. To excuſe themſelves 
herefrom, they urge that the pureneſs of their ſouls, their 
ſublime contemplations, extaſies, &c. ſhew them Mecca and 
Mahomet's tomb, without ſtirring out of their cells. 
EBULLITION, in phyſics, the a& of emicting bubbles, 
by a vehement agitation of the parts of a fluid, produced by 
fire. See BOILING. 
Philoſophers are diſagreed about the cauſe, and manner of 
ebullition : ſome account for it from an attenuation of the par- 
ticles of the fluid, at the bottom of the veſſel; which, by 
being attenuated, become lighter, and heave upwards againſt 
the ſuper-incumbent load: others, from the particles of fire 
mixing with, and dilating the particles of the fluid, and fo 
rendering them ſpecifically lighter : and others, not from any 
attenuation, nor even rarefaction of the particles of the fluid 
by the action of heat; but from a rarefaction of the air 
pent up, and intermixed with the fluid; which coming to 
expand, tends upwards againſt the preſſure of the leſs heated, 
leſs rarified part of the fluid. See HEAT, AIR, &c. 
A more preciſe account of the proceſs, ſee under the afore- 
ſaid article Bo1LING. 
EBULLITION, in chemiſtry, &c. is alſo uſed for a violent jn- 
teſtine motion, or colluctation of parts, occaſioned by the 
mixture of ſalts cf different natures. 
Dr. Harris will have it properly, and immediately, to ſignify 
that particular ſtruggle, or efferveſcence, ariſing upon the 
mingling together of an acid and alcalifate liquor. See Acip, 
and ALCALI, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Boyle has an experiment to fhew, that a conſiderable | 
ebullition may be produced by ſuch a mixture, without the bo- 
dies acquiring any heat; nay, that a degree of cold may be 
produced greater than was in either of the bodies fingly ; 
though accompanied with a great ſtruggle, tumult, noiſe, and 
froth, For having ſhook one part of oil of vitriol, into 12 
parts of common water, the mixture was at firſt ſenſibly 
warm: then, the ball of a thermometer was placed in it, till 
the included ſpirit had gained the temperament of the mix- 
ture; but then a convenient quantity of volatile ſalt of ſal ar- 
moniac, being gradually put in to ſatiate the acid ſpirits of the 
mixture, the ſpirit in the thermometer deſcended above an 
inch. See EFFERVESCENCE. 

ECARTELE, in heraldry, See QUARTERLY. 

ECCANT HIS, or EncanTHis, in medicine. See ENCAN- 
THIS, 

ECCE-Homo *, among painters, a name given to a picture, 
wherein our Saviour is repreſented in a purple robe, with a 
crown on his head, and a reed in his hand; ſuch as he was 
preſented before Pilate by the Jews. | 

*The phraſe is Latin, borrowed from the words of the Jews 
themſelves, 9. d. this is the man.— Such a perſon has a fine 


or five words, which are only to be explai 8 
and Arabic; we are not * of the N Chaldee 
the Bible. Moſes muſt not be the author of G * ou in 
even in the very firſt verſe of that book, we ET 18; for 
or three words, that are only deducible from 3 two 
How many authors attribute to Solomon, or to M P bn 
book of Job, which is that of all the books of , wy the 
Teſtament, where there is the moſt Arabic and C ha Old 
or oo ; je : lde, 
In fine, Calovius aſſures us, that the true 

tius would not allow Solomon the rr Yn 
Eccleſiaſtes, is, that it ſpeaks too clearly, and Preciſe] of 
his time, of the univerſal judgment, eternal life, a Fi for 
pains of hell, which yet are truths eſtabliſhed before ry * 
in the Pſalms, the Pentateuch, and Job. omon, 
There appears no reaſons therefore, for denvine th: 
Solomon; but ſeveral for aſcribing it to r 
title of the book, which aſſerts its author to be the f " 
David, and king of Jeruſalem, 29. Seyeral paſſages * 
book, which agree to wy but that prince, as c. i 2 6 
c. vii. v. 24. c. Xii. v. 9, &c, Conſtant tradition of f. 
ancient Jews, and Chriſtians. ; tradition of the 


ecce homo. The Talmudiſts, a: d other Rabbins, however | 
ECCENTRIC. 5 See the articles EXCENTRIC. book of Eccleſiaſtes, was ſome time ere it was put ag herring 
ECCENTRICITY. EXCENTRICITY. See the Gemara on the Pirke Abboth, f. 1. col. 1. Maſſech 


ECCHYMOSIS, EKXTMNEISE, the effuſion of blood from 
a rupture in ſome of the ſmall veins near the skin; cauſing a 
lividity, or blueneſs thereof. 
This is alſo called ecchymoma, F uE, and ſtands diſtin- 
guiſhed from enchymoſis, where there is no extravaſation. 
The ecchymoſis is either ſimple, or with abſceſs. The former 
is a diſeaſe of the skin, wherein the blood extravaſated by ſome 
blow or contuſion, upon its arrival between the fleſhy or muſ- 
cular parts and the cutis, ſtops there and turns black or livid, 
without any appearance of a wound, —In the latter, the ex- 
travaſated blood ſuppurates, and breeds an impoſtume. 

ECCLESIA, a Latin, or rather Greek term, ſignify ing 
church, See CHURCH. | 
In our ancient law-books, Fitz-Herbert obſerves, EccLEsIA, 


ECCLESIASTIC, or EccLESLASTICAI, ſomething belong- 


Schabbath, c. 2. fol. 30. col. 2. Aben Ezra on the 2 
Vil. 4. Maimonides, Moreh Nebochim, 1. III. 1 41. 2 
Mercerus, Calovius, and Gejerus on this book. : 


ing to, or ſet apart for the church; in contradiſtindt: 
a or ſecular, which regard the world. See 8 4 
There are eccleſiaſtical things and perſons : eccleſiaſtical lew 
Juriſdiction, hiftory, ceremonies, diſcipline, preferments, &c. See 
Law, JURIsDICTION, HISTORY, CEREMO NV, r. 
Eccleſigſtical perſons, are either regular or ſecular, See Rg. 
GULAR and SECULAR, In the empire there are three ect; 
ſigſtical electors, viz. the archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne, See ELEcToR.—In France, they have eccle- 
fiaftical peers, &c. See PEER. & 


EKKAHZIA, properly ſignifies a parſonage. Whence, if a | EccLes1asTIC chambers. See CHAMBER, 
preſentation were made to a chapel, as to a church, by the | EccLestasTIC community. : ge : Communtry, 
name of eccle/ia, it changed the name thereof, and it preſently EccLESlAST 1c corporation, & ee the articles eee, ATION. 
eommenced a church, | — [EccLEsasTIC yaitbh. FAITH. 

When the queſtion was, whether it were, ecclefia, aut capella Ec cLESIAS T Ic patronage. 955 the articles eee. 
pertinens ad eccleſiam? the iſſue was, whether it had baptiſteri- EccLESIAS TIC tradition, TRADITION. 
um & ſepulturam ? for if it had the adminiſtration of the ſa- | Fccx,xsias TICAL caurts, are the convocation, court of dele- 


craments, and ſepulture, it was in law judged a church. See 
CHAPEL. 
Reftitutione extracti ab ECCLESIA, ResTITUTION, 
Retto de advocatione ECCLESIZE. 8 See 3Recro. 
Warda EccLESLX. WarDa. | 
ECCLESIANS, EccLestant, in church hiſtory. — Upon 
any falling out or miſunderſtanding, between the emperors 


gates, of arches, of audience, prerogative court, court of pe- 
culiars, biſhops court, and archdeacons court. See each under 
its proper article, Co voc A 1oN, AUDIENCE, ARCHss, Ec. 
Eccliſſiaſtical cenſures and puniſhments, are excommunication, 
penance, ſuſpenſion, deprivation, and depoſition, or degrada- 
tion. See EXCOMMUNICATION, PENANCE, SUSPENSION, 
DEGRADATION, G@c. ſee allo CENSURE. 


and the church men, the adherents to the emperor called | ECCLESIASTICO primo beneficio habend, See the article 
ſuch as ſtuck to the intereſts of the church, and church- | PRIM O. 
men, eccleſiani; a term of reproach, anſwering to our high- | ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, compoſed by Je- 
churchmen. ſus the ſon of Sirach, and admitted, by the Romiſh church, 
E CCLESIASTES, one of the books of the Old Teſtament; into the canon of the Old Teſtament. See ApocrvPHa. 
thus called, by a Greek word, ſignifying preacher ; in regard It is frequently cited by the abbreviation, Eccli. to diſtinguiſh 
the author declames, or preaches, againſt the vices and vani- it from the Eccleſiaſtes, which is cited by Eccle. 
ties of the world. | Iſidore, I. VI. Erym. c. 2. and among the moderns Grotius, 
This is Mariana's judgment; Grotius thinks otherwiſe ; | and Druſius, deny the author of the Fccleiafticus to be Jeſus 
taking the book to derive its appellation from its being a the ſon of Sirach, grandſon of the high prieſt Jeſus, who 
collection of fine ſentences, and reflexions on the vanity of | returned from Babylon with Zorobabel. Genebrard aſſerts, 
the things of our earth, c. From the word Vp, which] that Jeſus the ſon of Sirach was of the race of Jeſus ſon of 
ſignifies to amaſs, or collect, ovralenar, Some Hebrew Joſedec. But this does not appear. 
doctors ſuppoſing the ſame etymon, will have it to have been | St. Jerome aſſures us, in his preface to the books of Solomon, 
thus called on account of its amaſſing a deal of wiſdom : that he had ſeen this book in Hebrew ; and that the Hebrews 
others, becauſe the author's aim is to aſſemble, and call to-] intitled it parables : from which the jeſuite Mariana conchuues 
gether, all ſuch as are willing to conſult their ſafety, and | that the high prieſt Jeſus wrote this book in Hebrew ; as it 2p” 
avoid the dangers of the world ; which is the opinion of Ge- pears likewiſe from the prologue to the book itſelf; and that 
jerus: laſtly, others, with Calovius, deduce it from his aſſem- | his grandſon tranſlated it into Greek, which likewiſe appears 
bling them about him, as a preacher aſſembles his auditory. from the prologue : that he made this tranſlation in Egypt, 
There are different ſentiments as to the author of this book: where the author lived in his 38th year; that it was done 
the moſt common is, that it is Solomon's, who is ſuppoſed to | under the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, ſucceſſor of Ptolemy 
have wrote it towards the cloſe of his life, to give tokens of | Philadelphus, who began to reign in the year of Rome 2 1 
his penitence to poſterity. 240 years before Chriſt ; that the grandfather had 2 10 
Grotius, indeed, takes the work to be poſterior to Solomon; parables, which the grandſon changed into Eacleſiaſticus: 1 ” 
and to have been wrote after his death by I know not what | that the book, however, is attributed to the tranſlator 5) 7 
authors, ſix in number ; who, to give their book the greater ſon he changed, and added many things to the _— 
authority, put Solomon's name to it, and repreſented him as Fa. Calmet takes the book of Ecilefiaſticus to _ _ — 
repentant. What he founds ſo many poſitive facts on, is, | poſed under the pontificate of Onias III. ſon of mw 105 
that we meet with words in this book, which are no where the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria. che time 
elſe ſeen, but in Daniel, Eſdras, and the Chaldee paraphraſes. that neither the author of the Latin eee Aer alan bf 
But, it is certain, all, both Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins, when it was made, is known; but being quote: Kling 1 
have always ſpoke of it as a work of Solomon. Indeed, there] all the ancient fathers, there is no doubt - wo . 
are authors, Who have attributed all the books of Solomon to ancient. He takes it to have been done by the £14 
Ifaiah ; but theſe are only to be underſtood as if that prophet | the book of Wiſdom. | 
had collected them. If it be true, that there are Chaldee | ECCOPE *, EKKOIUH, in chirurgery, the fa 
words in the Ecclſiaſtes, it is eaſier to ſuppoſe Solomon under- | or amputation. See AMPUTATION. | 
ſtood that language, than to deny him the author of the book. * The word is formed from the Greek ex1on]els 


If the book is not Solomon's, becauſe Grotius has found four | cut off. Eccort, 


me with exciton) 


exſcindirt, 1 


E C H 
iſe ** for a kind of fracture, or ſolution 


5 4 Uk 
beer, t ane the skull, by a ſimple inciſion. See FRAC- 


of continuity of 


ECCOPROTICS *, EKKOTIPOQTIKA, in medicine, lax- 
ative, or looſening remedies, which purge gently, by ſoften- 
ine the humours and excrements, and fitting them for expul- 
ſion. See EVACUANTS, PURGATIVES, Cc. | 

* The word is compoſed of the Greek particle ex, and xoTgO+, 
excrement. 

ECHARPE. SeceBaTTERy en Echarpe. 

ECHEVIN. See the article ESCHEVIN. a 

ECHINATE feeds, are ſuch as are prickly and rough like 
the coat of a cheſſnut; or, as ſome ſay, like the skin of a 
hedge-hog. See SEED. 

ECHINUS, in architecture, a member, or ornament, near 
the bottom of the Tonic, Corinthian, aud Compoſite capitals ; 
which, from its circular form or contour, is called by the 
French, quart de rond, and by the Engliſh, quarter round, or 
toultin ; and from its being uſually carved, or cut with figures 
of eggs, Ec. is called alſo by the Latins, ovum, by the Itali- 
ans, ovols, the French, oeuf, and the Engliſh, eggs and an- 
chors.—See Tab. Archit. fg. 28. lit. p. Laſtly, the eggs be- 
ing encompaſſed with a cover, and thus bearing fome reſem- 
blance to a chefſnut cut open; the Greeks have called it 
wG, echinus, a word which denotes the prickly cover of a 
cheſſnut. See BoULTIN, c. g 

Echixus, is alſo uſed by ſome botaniſts for the prickly head, or 
top of any plant ; thus called from its likeneſs to an hedge- 
hog, or the cover of a cheſinut. 

ECHIQUETE, in heraldry. See CHECKY. 

ECHO “, or Eccho, a ſound reflected, or reverberated, from 

a folid, concave body, and ſo repeated to the ear. See 

SOUND and REFLECTION. 

*The word is formed of the Greek yy, /ourd, of the verb 
nA, ſono, I ſound. 

The Peripatetics, who took ſound for I know not what ſpe- 


ing air, account for echo from a reſilition of that ſpecies, oc- 
caſioned by its meeting ſome obſtacle in the way. But the 
moderns, who know ſound to conſiſt in a certain tremor, or 
vibration in the ſonorous body communicated to the contiguous 
air, and by that means to the ear, give a more conſiſtent ac- 
count of echo, 

For a tremulous body, ſtriking on another ſolid body, it is 
evident, may be repelled without deſtroying or diminiſhing its 
tremor ; and conſequently a ſound may be redoubled by the 
reſilition of the tremulous body, or air. See SOUND. 

But a fimple reflexion of the ſonorous air, is not enough to 
ſolve the echo for then every plain ſurface of a ſolid hard bo- 
dy, as being fit to reflect a voice or ſound, would redouble it; 
which we find does not hold. 

To produce an echo, therefore, it ſhould ſeem that a kind of 
concameration, or vaulting were neceſſary, in order to col- 
lect, and by collecting, to heighten and increaſe, and after- 


the rays of light, where a concave mirror is required, | 
In effect, as often as a ſound ſtrikes perpendicularly on a wall, 
behind which is any thing of a vault, or arch, or even, ano- 
ther parallel wall; ſo oft will it be reverberated in the ſame 
line, or other adjacent ones. 

For an echo to be heard, therefore, it is neceſſary the ear be 
in the line of reflection: for the perſon who made the ſound 


which reflects it: and for a manifold or tautological echo, it is 
neceſſary there be a number of walls and vaults, or cavities, 
either placed behind each other, or fronting each other, 
A ſingle arch, or concavity, Sc. can ſcarce ever ſtop and re- 
flect all the ſound; but if there be a convenient diſpoſition 
behind it, part of the ſound, propagated thither, being col- 
lected and reflected, as before, will preſent another echo : or 
if there be another concavity, oppoſed at a due diſtance to 
the former, the ſound reflected from the one upon the other 
will be toſſed back again by this latter, Qc. | 
Many of the phænomena of echo's, are well conſidered by 
the biſhop of Leighs, &c. who remarks, that any ſound, 
falling either dire&ly or obliquely, on any denſe body, of a 
ſmooth, whether plain or arched, ſuperficies, is reflected, or 
echo's more or leſs. The ſurface, ſays he, muſt be ſmooth, 
otherwiſe the air, by reverberation, will be put out of its re- 
gular motion, and the ſound thereby broke and extinguiſhed. 
He adds, that it echo's more or leſs, to ſhew, that when all 
things are, as before deſcribed, there is ſtill an echoing, though 
it be not always heard; either becauſe the direct ſound is too 
weak to beat quite back again to him that made it, or that 
it does return to him, but ſo weak, that it cannot be diſ- 
cerned ; or that he ſtands in a wrong place to receive the re- 
flected ſound, which paſſes over his head, under his feet, or 
on one ſide of him, and which therefore may be heard by 
| 1 man bes. in the nm; where the reflected ſound does 
me, provided no interpoſed body i it 
ee rpo y intercepts it ; but not by 


Echos may be produced with different circumſtances : for, 


a 


cies, or image of the ſonorous body, impreſied on the adjoin- | 


wards reflect the ſound ; as we find is the caſe in reflecting 


to hear its echo, it is neceſlary he be perpendicular to the place 


—— 


i. A plane obſtacle reflects the ſound back in its due tone and 


and loudneſs; allowance being made for the proportionable de- 


creaſe of the ſound, according to its diſtance. See PI ANx. 
2. A convex obſtacle reflects the ſound ſomewhat ſmaller; 
and ſomewhat quicker, though weaker, than it otherwiſe 
would be. See Convex. | 
3. A concave obſtacle, echs's back the ſound, bigger, ſlower, 
and alſo inverted ; but never according to the order of words. 
See CONCAVE. a 
Nor does it ſeem poſſible to contrive any ſingle echo, that ſhall 
invert the ſound, and repeat backwards: . becauſe, in ſuch 
caſe, the word laſt ſpoken, that is, which laſt occurs to the 
obſtacle, muſt be repelled firſt, which cannot be. For where 
in the mean time ſhould the firit words hang and be conceal- 
ed ; or how, after ſuch a pauſe, be revived, and animated 
again into motion ? | 
From the determinate concavity, or archedneſs of the reflect- 
ing bodies, it may happen that ſome of them ſhall only echo 
back one determinate note, and only from one place. | 
4. The echoing body being removed farther off, it reflets more 
of the ſound than when nearer; which is the reaſon why 
ſome echo's repeat but one ſyllable, ſome one word, and ſome 
many. 

5. Echoing bodies may be ſo contrived, and placed, as that re- 
flecting the ſound from one to the other, either directly and 
mutually, or obliquely and by ſucceſſion, out of one ſound, 
ſhall a multiple echo, or many echo's ariſe. | 
Add, that a multiple eccho may be made, by fo placing the 
echoing bodies, at unequal diſtances, as that they may reflect all 
one way, and not one on the other; by which means, a ma- 
nifold ſucceſſive ſound will be heard; one clap of the hands 
like many; one ha like a laughter; one ſingle word like 
many of the ſame tone and accent; and ſo one viol, like many 
of the ſame kind, imitating each other. 

Laſtly, echoing bodies may be ſo ordered, that from any one 
ſound given, they ſhall produce many echo's, different both as 
to tone and intenſion, By which means a muſical room may 
be ſo contrived, that not only one inſtrument playing therein, 
ſhall ſeem many of the fame ſort and ſize, but even a conſort 
of different ones; only by placing certain echoing bodies ſo, as 
that any note played, ſhall be returned by them in 3ds, 5 ths, 
and Sths. 


Echo, is alſo uſed for the place where the repetition of the ſound 


is produced, or heard. 


 Echo's are diſtinguiſhed into diverſe kinds, viz; 


I. Single, which return the voice but once; whereof ſome 
are tonical, which only return a voice when modulated into 
ſome particular muſical tone. Others, polyyllabical, which return 
many ſyllables, words and ſentences. See POLYSYLLABICAL. 
Of this kind, is that fine echo in Woodſtock park, which Dr. 
Plott aſſures us, in the day-time, will return very diſtinctly 
ſeventeen ſyllables, and in the night twenty. See Nat. Hiſt. Ox- 


Nu ©. 1. p77. 


2. Multiple, or tautolggical, which return ſyllables and words 
the ſame oftentimes repeated. See TAUuTOLOOGICAI. 


In echo's, the place where the ſpeaker ſtands, is called the cen- 


trum phonicum; and the object, or place, that returns the 
voice, the centrum phonocampticum. See CENTRUM. 

At the ſepulchre of Metella, wife of Craſſus, was an echo, 
which repeated what a man ſaid, five times. Authors mention 
a tower at Cyzicus, where the echo repeated ſeven times. One 
of the fineſt eche's we read of is that mentioned by Barthivs, 
in his notes on Statius's Thebais, 1. VI. v. 30. which repeated 
the words a man uttered ſeventeen times : it was on the banks 
of the Naha, between Coblents and Bingen. Barthius aſſures 
us, he had proved what he writes; and had told ſeventeen re- 
petitions. And whereas, in common echv's, the repetition is 
not heard till ſome time after hearing the word ſpoke, or the 
notes ſung ; in this, the perſon who ſpeaks, or ſings, is ſcarce 
heard at all ; but the repetition moſt clearly, and always in 
ſurprizing varieties; the echo ſeeming, ſometimes to approach 
nearer, and ſometimes to be further off. Sometimes the voice 
is heard very diſtinctly, and ſometimes ſcarce at all. One 
hears only one voice, and another ſeveral : one hears the echo 
on the right, and the other on the left, c. 

Addiſon, and other travellers into Italy, mention an echo in that 
country, ſtill more extraordinary, which will return the ſound 
of a piſtol 56 times, even tho? the air be very foggy. See Ad- 
dif. Trav. edit. 1718, p. 32. Miſſon. Jcpag. d Ital. T. 2. p. 
196. edit. 1691. 


Echo, in architecture, is applied to certain vaults, and arches, 


moſt commonly of elliptical, or parabolical figures; uſed to 
redouble ſounds, and produce artificial echo's. 
The method of making an artificial echo, is taught by the 
Jeſuit Blancani, in his Echometria, at the end of his book on 
the Sphere. 
Vitruvius tells us, that in diverſe parts of Greece, and Italy, 
there were brazen veſſels, artfully ranged under the ſeats of 
the theatres, to render the ſound of the actors voices more 
clear, and make a kind of echo; by which means, of the 
prodigious multitude of perſons preſent at thoſe ſpectacles, 
every body might hear with eaſe and pleaſure, 

Echo 


Eero, in poetry, denotes a kind of compoſition, wherein the 
laſt words, or ſyllables, of each verſe, contain fome meaning, 
which being repeated a-part, anſwers to ſome queſtion, or 
'other matter, contained in the verſe. | 
Such is that famous echo of Eraſmus,—decem annos conſumpſi in 
legends Cicerone—one, i. e. oe, aſine, 

The firſt echo, in verſe, according to Paſquier, is that in the 
Sylvæ of Johannes ſecundus: but Paſquier is miſtaken ; for 
the ancient Greek and Latin poets have wrote echo's. This; 
Martial intimates plainly enough, when laughing at ſuch 
ſorts of baubles, he ſays, there is nothing like them among his 
poems. Nuſquam græcula quod recantat echo: by which, on 
the one ſide, he ſhews there were Latin poets in his time, 
who made echo; and on the other, that the invention came 
from the Greeks. 3 | 

Ariſtophanes, in his comedy, intitled 9:0 popzeraCu74'y in- 
troduces Euripides in the perſon of echo. And Callimachus, 
in the epigram, Ed aigw 70 rope. 70 KvxAKP, ſeems to have 
intended a kind of echo. 

ECHOMETER Xx, in muſic, a kind of ſcale, or rule, with 
ſeveral lines divided thercon, ſerving to meaſure the duration, 
or length, of ſounds, and to find their intervals, and ratio's. 

* 'The word is formed of the Greek yy, & , ſound, and wueTesis 
meaſure. 

ECLECTIC *, EcLxcrici, a name given to ſome ancient 
philoſophers, who without attaching themſelves to any par- 
ticular ſect, took what they judged good, and ſolid from each. 
Hence their denomination ; which, in the original Greek, ſig- 

nifies, that may be choſen, or that chuſes, of the verb :xasy.-, 
1 chuſe. 
Laertius notes, that they were alſo, for the ſame reaſon, de- 
nominated analogetici, but that they called themſelves Ph:lale- 
thes, 1. e. lovers of truth. 
The chief, or founder of the eclectici, was one Potamon, of 
Alexandria, who lived under Auguſtus, and Tiberius; and 
who, weary of doubting of all things with the Sceptics and 
Pyrrhonians, formed the eclectic fect ; which Voſſius calls the 
eclective. 

ECLEGMA “*, or EclI GMA, EKAEITMA, in medicine, a 
pectoral remedy, of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup; called 
alſo hhach, linctus, and lambative. See Lonocn, c. 

* The word is Greek, formed of , and , , t lick; by 
reaſon the patient is to take it by licking it off the end of a li- 
quorice ſtick dipt therein : in order that being taken thus by 
little and little, it may remain the longer in the paſſage, and 

moiſten the breaſt the better. 
There are eclegma's of poppy, others of lentils, others of 
ſquills, &c. Their intention is to heal, or eaſe the lungs in 


coughs, peripneumonies, &c. and are uſually compoſed of | 


gls, incorporated with ſyrups. | 
ECLIPSE *, in aſtronomy, a privation of the light of one of 
the luminaries, by the interpoſition of ſome opake body, either 
between it and the eye; or between it and the ſun, See SUN, 
Moon, and SATELLITE. 
*The word is derived from the Greek, e, of :xaune, 
deficio, I fail. 
The ancients had frightful ideas of eclipſes, as prefages of the 
moſt diſmal events: Plutarch aſſures us, that at Rome, it was 
not allowed to talk publickly of any natural cauſes of eclipſes. 
They made a huge noiſe with brazen inſtruments, and raiſed 
loud ſhouts, during eclipſes of the moon, as thinking thereby 
to eaſe her in her labour: whence Juvenal, ſpeaking of a talk- 
ative woman, ſays; una laboranti poterit ſuccurrere lung. 
Others have attributed the eclipſe of the moon to the arts of 
magicians, who by their inchantments, plucked her out of 
heaven, and made her skim over the graſs. The natives of 
Mexico keep faſt, during eclipſes; and, particularly, their 
women, who beat and abuſe themſelves, drawing blood from 
their arms, &c, They imagine the moon has been wounded 
by the ſun in ſome quarrel between them. 
The duration of an E.CLIPSE, is the time between the immerſion, 
and emertion. 55 
Immerſion, or incidence of an ECL1PsSE, is the moment when 
part of the ſun or moon's disk firſt begins to be hid. See Im- 
MERSION. | | 
Emer ſion, or expurgation of an EcLIpS E, is the time when the 
eclipſed luminary begins to re-appear, or emerge out of the 
ſhadow. See EMERSION. | | 
To determine the duration of eclip/es, they uſually divide the 
diameter of the luminary eclipſed, into 12 equal parts, cal- 
led digits, or digiti ecliptici. See DIGIT. 
Eclipſes, are divided with reſpect to the luminary eclipſed, into 
eclipſes of the ſun, of the moon, and of the ſatellites: and with 
reſpect to the circumſtances, into total eclißſes, partial, annual, 
&c. eclipſes. | 
ECLIPSE of the moon, is a deficiency of light in the moon, oc- 
caſioned by a diametrical oppoſition of the earth between the 
ſun and moon. See Moon, 
The manner of this eclipſe is exhibited in Tab. A/tronom. fig. 
4. where A repreſents the earth, and B or C the moon. 
When all the light, of the moon is intercepted, i. e. when her 
whole disk is covered, the eclipſe is ſaid to be total, when only 


Aſtronomy of lunar Ec LIPSEs, or the method of calculating their 


part, partial, When the total eclipſe laſts for ſome time, it is 


rer 


ſaid to be totalis cum mora, total with continuance; w 
inſtantaneous, fotalis fine mora, total without continua 
Eclipſes of the moon, only happen in the time of full . 
by reaſon it is only then the earth is between the fun an 
moon. Nor do they happen every full moon, by x - and 
the obliquity of the moon's way with reſpe& to 3 ler 8 
only in thoſe full moons, which happen either in the 2 
or very near them, where the aggregate of the r 6 
diameters of the moon and the earth's ſhadow, is greate e 
the latitude of the moon, or the diſtance between th 2 
tres. See NODE. | 9 
The moſt conſiderable circumſtances in the eclipſes of th 
are, I, That as the ſum of the ſemi-diameters of "as « 
and earth's ſhadow, is greater than the aggregate of «7 'y 
diameters of the ſun and moon, (that when leaf bein m”— 

and this, when greateſt, ſcarce 3 3.) It is evident * 

eclipſes may happen in a greater latitude of the moon 6 3 3 
a greater diſtance from the nodes, and conſequent! nd at 3 
more often obſerved in any one part of the earth 8 7 . 4 
ones; though, with reſpect to the whole earth, the ond a 

as frequent as the former, Ca 
2. Total eclipſes, and thoſe of the longeſt duration, happen 
the very nodes of the ecliptic: by reaſon the Econ bf to 
earth's ſhadow then falling on the moon, is conſiderably 
greater than her dick. There may likewiſe be fta! #1; 2 
within a little diſtance off the nodes; but the further * 
their duration; further off ſtill, there are only partial 5 
and at length none at all: as the latitude and the ſemi-diametes 
of the moon together, are either leſs, equal, or greater than 
the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow. 

3. All lunar eclipſes are univerſal, i. e. are viſible in all parts 
of the globe which have the moon above their horizon; and 
are every where of the ſame magnitude, and begin and end 
together, | 
4. In all amar eclipſes, the eaſtern ſide is what firſt immerges, 
and alſo emerges; ſo that though at firſt the moon be more 
weſterly than the earth's ſhadow, yet her proper motion being 
ſwifter than the ſame, ſhe overtakes and outgoes it. 1 
5. The moon, even in the middle of an eclipſe, has uſually a 
faint appearance of light; which Gaſſendus, Ricciolus, Kep- 
ler, &c. attribute to the light of the earth's atmoſphere tranſ- 
mitted thither. See ATMOSPHERE. 

Laſtly, She grows ſenſibly paler, and dimmer, before ever ſhe 
enters within the earth's ſhadow, which is attributed to the 
earth's penumbra. See PENUMBRA, 
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times, places, magnitudes, and other phenomena.—Preliminary 
1. To find the length of the earth's ſhadowy cone. Find 
the ſun's diſtance from the earth for the given time; ſee Sux 
and DisrANCE. Then, as the ſun's diameter is known in 
ſemi-diameters of the earth, the length of the cone will be 
found from the rules given under SHADow. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſun's greateſt diſtance from the earth, 
34996 ſemi-diameters of the earth; and the ſun's ſemi- 
diameter to be to that of the earth as 153 to 1, Then will 
the length of the ſhadowy cone be found 230;. 

Hence, as the moon's leaſt diſtance from the earth, is ſcarce 
64 ſemi-diameters ; the moon, when in oppolition to the ſun, 
in or near the nodes, will fall into the earth's ſhadow, though 
the ſun and moon be in their apogees. And much more, if 
they be in or near their perigees, by reaſon the ſhadow 1s then 
longer; and the moon nearer the baſe of the cone. 

2. To find the apparent ſemi-diameter of the earth's ſhadow, 
in the place of the moon's paſſage, for any given time. Find 
the ſun and moon's diſtance from the earth ; and thence, their 
horizontal parallaxes : add the parallaxes together, and from 
the ſum, ſubſtract the apparent ſemi-diameter of the ſun, 
The remainder is the apparent ſemi-diameter of the N 
Thus, ſuppoſe the moon's horizontal parallax 56 48%, te 
ſun's 6': the ſum is 56' 54”; from which the ſun's apparent 
ſemi-diameter 16' 5” ſubſtracted, leaves 40' 49 for the ſemi 
diameter of the ſhadow. c. 
Note, M. de la Hire omits the ſun's parallax, as of no W b 
deration : but increaſes the apparent ſemi-diameter of _ . 
dow by a whole minute, for the ſhadow of the atmoſp gi 
which would give the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow, ine 


inſtance, 41' 13”. = 
3 AIR wy eee AL, at the time of oy abe n 


together with the angle at the node B, being 8! 

* arch between = centres AI, and the ee fa ( " 
35.) Since in the ſpherical triangle AIL, re =o oo 
]; the ſide AL is given, as alſo the angle AL, 2 
the complement of LAI, or B to a right angle; Fs 


, ical trigonom 
between the centres AI, is found by _ 1 


g : 's latitude * 
IAB, making a right angle: and the  _ þ f bs ſpherical 


trigonometry. See SPHERICAL triangle. - _— ; 
eml- 
there is no eclipſe poſſible, but when the agree? of the 
diameters of the ſhadow and the moon, 
moon's latitude, (for without this, the moon 


ſemi - diameter of the ſhadow A M; then will AM 


correſponding to which, in the tables, is 486”, or 8“ 6“. 
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| add the apparent ſemi-diameters of the moon in | 
N of the ſhadow, ſuppoſing the ſun in apogzo ; | 
pe Which you will have the fide MO, fe. 36. Then, in = | 
ſpherical triangle MN O, having given the angle at the node, 


antity is the moon's greateſt latitude in the conjunc- 
| _ The diebe angle E; and the leg MO; find the moon's 
The efrom the node N O: which is the utmoſt bound, be- 
yond which the eclipſe cannot reach, ** the ſame manner, 
in i-diameters of the moon in apogæo, 
adding the apparent ſemi-diamete 3 2 
; the diſtance of the 
from the aſcending node H N, will be found by ſpheri- | 

cal trionometry 3 which is the bound within which the moon 


d of the ſhadow of the ſun in perigzo, 
ving thi LH, in the triangle N LH; 


ill neceſſarily be eclipſed. 
Thos e. gr. the — of the ſhadow, when the ſun 
is in apogæo, and the moon in perigæo, according to Kepler, 
is 49' 40”. And the apparent ſemi-diameter of the moon in 

igæo 16 22 | 
8 there will be no eclip/e at all, if the moon's latitude 
be greater than 19 6', Now, as tne ſame angle N is ſuppoſed 
by Kepler to be 5 18“ 


Log. Sin. N 89655337 
Sin. MO 82832433 


Whole Sine I 00000000 


Log. of Sine ON 93177096. e Nc 
correſponding to which in the tables is 11" 59" 50”. Ir, 
therefore, the moon's diſtance from the aſcending node be 
greater than 129 no eclipſe can happen. And, in like man- 
ner, the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow in the ſun's perigee, and 
the moon's apogee is 43 30“, and the moon's ſemi diameter 
in her apogee 15. Conſequently, L H is 58 50“. And, 
therefore, there will be an eclipſe, if the moon's latitude do 
not exceed 58' 50”, But here, as before, the argument of 

the latitude is found 1? 40. | 8 
To determine the quantity of an eclipſe, or the number of digits 
eclipſed.—Add the moon's ſemi-diameter I C, (. 28 1 the 
AIIIM+IK=AI+ME. From this ſum, therefore, 
ſubſtract the arch between the centres AI, the remainder gives 
the ſcruples, or parts of the diameter eclipſed MK. Say, there- 
fore, as the moon's diameter K H, is to the ſcruples, or parts 
thereof eclipſed MK; ſo is 12, to the digits eclipſed. 
Thus, ſuppoſing K H, 30' 44”, and conſequently I K, 15 
22 AM, 41 13“; and AL, 43“ 14”: the moon's ſemi- 
diameter will be 15“ 227, and that of the ſhadow 41“ 13”; 
the ſum whereof, is 56' 35 From which the arch between 
the centres 43' 14”, being ſubſtracted, leaves 13 21” ſcruples, 
or 801 ſeconds, Then as 1844: 801::12: 5 281 dig. or 5 


06017, - 

25 125 the ſcruples of half duration of an eclipſe, or the arch 
of the lunar orbit, which her cemre deſcribes from the beginning 
of the eclipſe to the middle thereof. —Add the ſemi-diameters of 
the ſhadow AP, and the moon PN together; the ſum gives 
AN. From the ſquare of AN, fubſtract the ſquare of AI; 
the remainder is the ſquare of IN. And the ſquare root of 
this reſidue is the arch IN required. | 
To find the ſcruples of half duration of total darkneſs, in a to- 
tal eclipſe. —Subſtrat the moon's ſemi-diameter 8 V, from the 
ſemi- diameter of the ſhadow AV; the remainder is AS: in 
the triangle AIS, which is reQangular at I, threfore, we 
have the arch AS given by the laſt method ; and the arch be- | 
tween the centres AI : where the arch IS is found, as in the 
laſt problem. | 
To find the beginning, middle, and end of a lunar eclipſe, —Say, 
as the moon's horary motion from the ſun, is to 3600 | 
horary ſeconds ; ſo are the ſeconds of the arch LI, fg. 35. 
to the horary ſeconds equivalent thereto. Subſtract theſe 
ſcruples, or ſeconds, in the firſt and third quadrant of the 
anomaly, from the time of full moon, and add it to the ſame 
in the ſecond and fourth; the reſult is the time of the 
middle of the eclipſe. Then ſay, as the moon's horary mo- 
tion from the ſun is to 3600 ſcruples, or ſeconds, ſo are the 
ſeconds of half duration IN, to the time of half duration : 
the double of which gives the whole duration. Laſtly, ſub- 
ſtrat the time of half duration, from the time of the mid- | 
dle of the eclipſe, the remainder will be the beginning of the 
* And add the ſame to the ſame, the ſum will be its 
end. 

duppoſe, e. gr. LI==4' 5”"=245", IN 2530”, time of full 
moon 9" 23" 49“, horary motion of the moon from the ſun, 
30 12”, or 1812", then will | | 


— 


— 


Log. hor. Y from © 32581581 | 


Log. 3600 35563025 
Log. LI 23891660 


59454685 
required 2687 3104 ; the number | 


Log. of time 


E CI. 


Time of full moon 
Time of middle eclip/e 
Log. hor. ) from O 
Log. 3600 
Log. IN. 


* 23 49% 
9˙ 15“ 43". 
32581581 
35563025 
33494934 


68967959 


27. 
ts * 
as 4 . 


Conſequently M O is 66“, or 19 6'; and 


"The number | 


. 7, Compute the ſcruples of half duration IN, 


| Log. of half duration 36386378; the number 
correſponding to which, in the tables, is 4351”, or, 


r 12 37 
Duration of eclipſe " of 8 
Time of middle echpſe q 15 43 
Half duration ſubſtract. 1* 12 31 
Beginning of eclipſe 86 3 12 
Time of middle eclipſe 9g" 15 43 
Half a duration added 1* 12 31 
End of eclipſe 10 28 14 


To calculate an eclipſe of the moon.— 1. For the given time of 
the mean full moon, compute the moon's diſtance from the 
node; to find whether there be an eclipſe or not: as taught in 


the firſt problem, 


2. Compute the time of the true full moon, with the ſun and 
moon's true place reduced to the ecliptic. 

3. For the time of the true full moon, compute the moon's 
true latitude, the diſtance of each luminary from the earth, 
with the horizontal parallaxes, and apparent ſemi-diameters. 
4. For the ſame time, find the ſun and moon's'true horary 
motion; . 

5. Find the apparent ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow. 


And 6. The arch between the centres AI, with the arch 
EE 


And thence, 8. Determine the beginning, middle, and end 
of the eclipſe. : 

Laſtly, Find the ſcruples eclipſed, and thence the quantity of 
the eclipſe: as taught under the preceding problems. 

E. gr. anno 1708, the mean full moon fell on the 29th day 


of September, at 3* 45' 4” afternoon: and then the moon's 
diſtance from the aſcending node, was 5® 22' 36”, Conſe- 


quently the full moon was eclipſed, Now, for that time we 
find | | 

True full moon gh 23˙ 49% 

True place of the fun 69 47 45” 

Moon's place in the ecliptic 6 43 47 

Moon's true latit. north 


2 

Horizont. parallax. of O P 8 

| of 56 18 

Apparent ſemi-diam. of O 16 

of) 15 22 

True horar. mot. of) from © 30 12 

Semi- diam. of ſhadow 41 13 

Arch between the centers 43 14 

Arch LI & x 

Scruples of half duration 36 30 

| Scruples eclipſed 13 21 

Duration of eclip/e 2 2 2 

Beginning 13 

Middle 9 15 43 

End 10 28 14 | 

Quantity 5 dig. 17, 1 


To draw a type, or figure of a lunar eclipſe on a plane, —1, "= 
CD, (. 30. repreſent the ecliptic; and let the centre of 


the ſhadow be in A: through which draw a right line G 


perpendicular to DC: and ſuppoſe D the eaſt, C 
A 4 ſouth, and G the n e 
2. From A, with the interval of the aggregate AN, of the 
ſemi- diameter of the ſhadow AP, and of the moon PN, de- 
ſcribe a circle DG CQ; and with the interval of the ſemi- 
diameter of the ſhadow AP, draw another concentric circle 
EMFR, which will exhibit the ſection of the ſhadow in the 
paſſage of the moon. | | 
3. Let AL be equal to the latitude of the moon at the begin- 
ning of the eclipſe; and in L ere& a perpendicular LN, 
meeting the greater circle in N, towards the weſt. Then 
wh {0s centre of the moon, at the beginning of the eclipſe, 
in N. 
4. After like manner, make AS equal to the latitude of the 
moon at the end of the eclipſe ; and in 8, erect a perpendicu- 
lar OS, parallel to DC: then will the centre of the moon be 
in O, at the end of the eclipſe. | 
5. Connect the points O and N by a right line: O N will be 


the arch of the orbit, which the centre of the moon deſcribes 
during the eclipſe. | 


Vor. I, 


6. From O and N, with the interval of the moon's ſemi- 


3Ff diameter, 


ECL 


diameter, deſcribe circles PV and TX, which will exhibit | 


the moon at the beginning and end of the eclipſe. 
7. Then, from A, letting fall a perpendicular AI to ON; 
the centre of the moon will be in I, in the middle of the 
darkneſs. _ | ; 
Wherefore, laſtly, from I, with the interval of the moon's 
ſemi- diameter, deſcribe a circle HK: this will repreſent the 
moon in the greateſt darkneſs, and at the ſame time the quan- 
tity of the eclipſe. 
Eclirsg of the ſun, is an occultation of the ſun's body, occa- 
ſioned by a diametrical interpoſition of the moon between the 
ſun and the earth. See Ear TH. 
It is diſtinguiſhed, like that of the moon, into total and par- 


tial, &c, to which muſt be added a third ſpecies called an- 


nular. 
Eclipſes of the ſun, ſome authors obſerve, ſhould in propriety 
be called eclipſes of the earth. See EARTH. 


As the moon is found to have a parallax of latitude ; echp/es 


of the ſun only happen when the latitude of the moon, | 


viewed from the ſun, is leſs than the aggregate of the apparent 
ſemidiameter of the ſun and moon. Solar eclipſes, therefore, 
happen when the moon is in conjunction with the ſun, in, or 
near the nodes, i. e. at the new moons, Conſequently, the 
memorable eclipſe of the ſun, at our Saviour's paſſion, happen- 
ing at the time of full moon, when the ſun and moon are in 
oppolition, was preternatural. See CONJUNCTION, OPPo- 
SITION, c. | 
Though the new moon cover the ſun from the earth, yet is 
not there an eclipſe every new moon; by reaſon the moon's 
way is not preciſely under the ecliptic, but placed obliquely 
thereto ; only interſecting it twice in every period. So that 
eclipſes can only be occaſioned in ſuch new moons, as happen 
in theſe interſections or nodes, or very near them. 
In the nodes, when the moon has no viſible latitude, the oc- 
cultation is total; and with ſome continuance, when the disk 
of the moon, in perigæo, appears greater than that of the 
ſun in apogæo, and its ſhadow is extended beyond the ſurface 
of the earth ; and, without continuance, at moderate diſtances, 
when the cuſp, or point of the moon's ſhadow, barely touches 
the earth. Laſtly, out of the nodes, but near them, the 
eclipſes are partial. 

The other circumſtances of ſolar eclipſes, are, 1. That none 
of them are univerſal; that is, none of them are ſeen 
throughout the whole hemiſphere, which the ſun is then above; 
the moon's disk being much too little, and much too near 
the earth, to hide the ſun from the disk of the earth, which 
is fifteen times bigger than it. 
2. Nor does the eclif/ſe appear the ſame in all parts of the 
earth, where it is ſeen ; but when in one place it is total, in 
another it is partial. 
Further, when the moon, being in her apogee, appears much 
leſs than the ſun ; as happens moſt ſenfibly, when he is in pe- 
rigæo: the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reaching the earth, 
ſhe becomes in a central conjunction with the ſun, yet not 
able to cover his disk ; but lets his whole limb appear like a 
lucid ring or bracelet : hence called an amular eclipſe. 

3. It does not happen at the ſame time, in all places where it 
is ſeen ; but appears more early to the weſtern parts, and later 
to the eaſtern, | 
4. Its beginning is always on the weſtern ſide the ſun, and on 
the ſame ſide it ends. 
5. In moſt ſolar eclipſes, the moon's darkened disk is covered 
with a faint, dawning light; which is commonly attributed 
to the reflexion of the light, from the illuminated part of the 
earth. | 
Laſth, In total eclipſes of the ſun, the moon's limb is ſeen ſur- 
rounded by a pale circle of light ; which the late aftronomers 

take for a manifeſt indication of a lunar atmoſphere. See 

ATMOSPHERE. | 5 

The aſtronomy of ECL1PsEs of the ſun. - To determine the bounds 
of a ſolar eclipſe, | 

If the moon's parallax were inſenſible, the bounds of a ſolar 

. eclipſe would be determined after the ſame manner as thoſe of 

a lunar: but by reaſon here is a ſenſible parallax, we muſt al- 
ter our meaſures a little, vi. 
1. Add the apparent ſemi-diameters of the luminaries both in 
apogæo and perigzo together. 
2. Since the parallax diminiſhes the northern latitude; to the 
former ſum, add the greateſt parallax of latitude poſſible: and 
ſince the the parallax augments the ſouthern latitude, from 
the ſame ſum, ſubſtract the greateſt parallax of latitude. Thus, 
in each caſe, will you have the true latitude, beyond which 
there can be no eclipſe. | 

This latitude given, the moon's diſtance from the nodes, be- 

yond which eclipſes cannot happen, is found, as already direct- 

ed for lunar eclipſes. 

As different authors follow very different hypotheſes, with 

regard to the apparent diameters of the luminaries, and the 

greateſt parallax of latitude; they differ much in affigning 
the bounds at which ſolar eclipſes happen. Ptolemy makes 
the utmoſt bound of eclipſes at 19® 25, diſtance from the 


EcLIPsES of the ſatellites, See SATELLITES 2 


node; Copernicus, at 199 12“; Tycho, at 18“ 25'; Kep- 


EET 


ler, at 17 16'; Ricciolus, at 189 407. Though P 
in other places, judges 16? 42” minutes diſtance 

node, neceſſary; Copernicus, 169 25/; 
Kepler, 15? 55'; and Ricciolus, 15® 58/, 
To find the digits eclipſed. —Add the apparent ſemi-diam 

of the luminaries into one ſum : from which ſubtra@ dle 
moon's apparent Jatitude, the remainder is the ſcrup] ” 
parts of the diameter eclipſed. Then ſay, as the ſemi-diamen 
of the ſun is to the ſcruples eclipſed; ſo are 6 digits redy - 
into ſcruples, or 360 ſcruples, to the digits eclipſed 25 


c tolemy, 
rom 
Tycho, 179 7 


To find the ſcruples of half duration, or the line ! 

The method is the Bon f that delivered for NA 8 
To determine the duration of a ſolar eclipſe. —Find the hora 
motion of the moon from the ſun, for one hour before the 
conjunction, and another hour after: then ſay, as 
horary motion is to the ſeconds in an hour, ſo are the ſeru | 
of half duration to the time of immerſion : and as the 2 
horary motion is to the ſame ſeconds, ſo are the ſame ſcru 1 
of half duration to the time of immerſion. Laſtly, adding 
the time of immerſion to that of emerſion; the aggregate 5 
the total duration. l 
To determine the beginning, middle, and end of a ſolar eclipſe.— 
From the moon's latitude, for the time of conjunction; find 
the arch IL, (fg. 35.) or the diſtance of the greateſt ob. 
rity, Then fay, as the horary motion of the moon from the 
ſun, before the conjunction, is to 3600 ſeconds of an hour: 
ſo is the diſtance of the greateſt darkneſs, to the interval af 
time between the greateſt darkneſs and the conjunction. 
Subſtract this interval, in the firſt and third quarter of the 
anomaly, from the time of the conjunction; and in the Other 
quarters, add it to the ſame; the reſult is the time of the 
greateſt darkneſs. Laſtly, from, the time of the greateſt 
darkneſs, ſubſtract the time of incidence, and add it to the 
time of emerſion; the difference, in the firſt cafe, will be the 
beginning; and the ſum, in the Jatter caſe, the end of the 
eclipſe, 

Indeed, as the interval between the conjunction, and the 
greateſt obſcurity is very ſmall, and exceedingly precarious; 
it is ſcarce worth while to be ſo very preciſe; and, accord- 
ingly, many authors uſe the time of the apparent conjunction 
for that of the greateſt darkneſs. 


the former 


epd jos 


E. gr. in our caſe, | 
Time of conjunction 21 36' 59” 
Time of incidence 1 2 26 
Beginning of eclipſe 20 34 23 
Or 8 morn. 34 23 

Time of conjunction 21 36 59 
Time of emergence I 5 47 


End of eclipſe 


22 44 46 
Or 10 morn. 42 46 


Or, if you would determine it with more accuracy, ſubſtrad 
about two minutes for the diſtance between the conjunction 
ſeen, and the time of the greateſt obſcurity. 

To find the moon's apparent latitude at the beginning and end of an 
eclipſe.— From the argument of the moon's latitude, com- 
puted for the time of the apparent conjunction, ſubſtract the 
ſcruples of half duration, together with the motion of the ſun, 
anſwering to the time of incidence: the remainder, is the ar. 
gument of latitude, at the beginning of the eclipſe. 

To the ſame ſum add the fame ſcruples, together with the 
ſun's motion anſwering to the time of emergence : the aggre- 


gate is the argument of latitude, at the end of the eli. 2 
The argument of the latitude given; the moon's true latitude fi 
is found after the common manner. (See LATITUDE) F 


And from the true latitude, the apparent one. | 
The apparent latitude of the moon, at the beginning and en if 7 


a ſolar eclipſe, given; to draw a type or figure thereof, —Ths eq 


is perſormed, as already taught for eclipſes of the moon. or 
To calculate an ECL1esE of the fun.—1. Find the mean bes of 
moon, and thence the true one ; together with the place 0 2 
the luminaries for the apparent time of the true one. 80 
2. For the apparent time of the true new moon, compute the 1 

a 


apparent time of the new moon obſerved. 1 
3. For the apparent time of the new moon ſeen, compute 
latitude "_ TT = | 
. Thence determine the digits eclipſed. 
5 Find the times of the 3 immerſion, and 
emerſion. | 
6. Thence determine the beginning, 
eclipſe. ; 
From the preceding problems, it is e. A 
trouble, and fatigue of the calculus, ariſes from 2 4 5 
laxes of longitude and latitude; without which, toe * 
lation of ſolar eclipſes would be the ſame with that 


nar Ones. | Fupitr - | 
The chief circumſtances here obſerved are, I. 1 at _ 4 
eclipſes ; * of 

7 


lites of Jupiter undergo ywo or three kinds of 


and ending of the 


evident, that all the 


| re r, being ſuch as happen when Jupiter's 
9272 — 5 . between them and the ſun: theſe 


oft every day. Mr. Flamſteed and Caſſini, give 
„ immerſions into Jupiter's ſhadow, 
and emerſions again, are computed to hours and minutes. 
The 2d are occultations, rather than obſcurations; wherein 
the ſame ſatellites, coming too near to Jupiter's body, are loſt 
in his light: which Ricciolus calls occidere zeuſiace, ſetting jo: 
vially. In which caſe, Jupiter's neareſt ſatellite exhibits a 
third kind of eclipſe ; being obſerved like a macula, or dark 
round ſpot, tranſiting Jupiter's disk, with a motion contrary 
to that of the ſatellite: juſt as the moon's ſhadow projected 
on the earth, will appear to do, to the Junar inhabitants. 
The eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites furniſh the beſt means of 
finding the longitude at ſea, Thoſe, particularly, of the firſt 
ſatellite, are much ſurer than the eclipſes of the moon; and 
withal happen much oftener: beſide that, the manner of ap- 
lying them is very eaſy. See LONGITUDE. | 
ECLIPTIC, EciieTicus, ſomething belonging to eclipſes. 


See Ec LIPS E. 5 : 
All new and full moons are not ecliptic, i. e. eclipſes do not 


happen every new and full moon, though there be then an | 


interpoſition, either of the earth between the ſun and moon, 
or of the moon between the ſun and earth. The reaſon is, 
that the interpoſition is only as to longitude, and not as 
to latitude. The ſun is always in the ecliptic, but the moon 
is not; ſhe deviates from it about five degrees, ſometimes on 
the north ſide, and ſometimes on the ſouth. But every five 
months, or thereabouts, ſhe cuts the ecliptic ; and it is only 
about thoſe times, that there can be eclipſes either of the 
moon or ſun, 5 = 
The places, wherein ſhe cuts the ecliptic, are called the nodes 
of the moon, See NoDEs. | 

ECLIPTIC bounds, or terms, termini ecliptici, denotes the ſpace of 
about 15 degrees from the nodes of the ecliptic ; within which, 
if the moon be, at the time of a conjunction or oppoſition 
with the ſun, there may be an eclipſe of the fun, or moon, 
though ſhe be not preciſely in the nodes. See ECL1PSE. 

Ec LIP TIc digits, digiti ecliptici. See DIGITS. 

ECLIPTIC, is more particularly uſed for a line, or circle, on 
the ſurface of the ſphere of the world, under which the cen- 
ter of the ſun proceeds in its proper motion : or a line, which 
the ſun's center deſcribes in his annual progreſs. See CIRCLE, 
SUN, Ec. 3 5 3 
It has its name ecliſtic, by reaſon all eclipſes happen when the 
two planets are in or near the nodes, or interſections of the 
ecliptic. See Ec LIPSE. | 
It is alſo called the furs orbit, and ſun's way, by reaſon the 
ſun never deviates from it, in his annual motion from eaſt 
to weſt, See ORBIT. | 
The north, or afcending node of the ecliptic, is called the 
dragon s- head, and the ſouth, or deſcending node, the dragon's- 
tail. See DRAGON, c. 

The ecliptic is placed obliquely with reſpect to the equator, and 
cuts it in two points, vi. the beginning of aries and libra, or 
into two equal parts; and, accordingly, we find the ſun twice 
every year in the equator: and all the reſt of the year, either 
on the north or ſouth ſide thereof. See EQUINOCTIAL, 

The ecliptic is a great circle of the ſphere, biſſected by the ho- 
rizon; conſequently, the arch of the ecliptic, intercepted be- 
tween the horizon and the meridian, is a quadrant, And 
again, the ſolſtitial points of the ecliptic, i. e. thoſe moſt re- 
mote from the equator, are a quadrant diſtant from the equi- 
noctial ones. Laſtly, as the greateſt declination of the eclip- 
tic, from the equator, is an arch of a great circle diſtant by 


a quadrant from the equinoctial points; it will be the mea- | 


ſure, or quantity of the obliquity of the ecliptic, i. e. of the 
angle formed by the interſection of the equator with the 
ecliptic, See SPHERE. Es | 
The obliquity of the ecliptic, or the angle wherein it cuts the 
Equator, is uſually fixed at 239 29'; which, therefore, is the 
greateſt declination of the ecliptic from the equator : the points 
of which greateſt declination on each ſide, are called the fol- 
iitial points; through which are drawn the two tropics. See 
SOLSTICE, T'ROPIC, and OnRL1QuITY, 
The method of obſerving the greateſt declination of the 
ecliptic is thus: about the time of one of the ſolſtices obſerve 
the ſun's meridian altitude with the utmoſt care, for ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively : from the greateſt altitude obſerved, ſubſtract 
the height of the equator. The remainder is the greateſt 
declination in the ſolſtitial point, 

icciolus, e. gr. at Bologna, in the year 1646, obſerved the 
ſun's meridian altitude, on the 20th of June, to be 68“ 
5Y 55”; on the 21ſt, 699 o/ 10”; and on the 22d, 68® 500 
I + The greateſt then was, 699 o' 10”; from which the 
a tude of the equator 459 29' 50”, being ſubſtracted, left 
15 30 20 for the greateſt declination, 

t has been matter of great diſpute among the late aſtrono- 
wers, whether the chliguity of the ecliptic be fixed or moveable ? 

bie certain, the obſervations of the ancient aſtronomers re- 
preſent it conſiderably greater, than thoſe of the moderns : 


Whence Purbachius, Reinholdus, Regiomontanus, Copernicus, | 


| 


Rheticus, Longomontanus, Tycho, Snellius, Lansbergius, 
Bullialdus, and others, have concluded it variable. 
To determine the point, the obſervations of the aſtronomers 
of all ages, have been collected together; the chief of which 
are: that of Pytheas, in the year before Chriſt 324, which 
makes it 230 52 41”: that of Eratoſthenes, in 230, 230 
51' 20”: and that of Hipparchus, in the year before Chriſt 
140, 23® 51' 20: that of Ptolemy, in the year after Chriſt 
140, 235 51 20”: of Albategnius in. 880, 23 35: Regio- 
montanus, in 1460, 23% 30: Waltherus, in 1476, 230 | 
30': Copernicus, in 1525, 23 28' 24”: Rothmannus and [| 
Byrgius, in 1570, 239 30“ 20“: Tycho, in 1587, 230 30' 
22”: Kepler, in 1627, 230 30“ 30: Gaſlendus, in 1636, 
23 31“: Ricciolus, in 1646, 23? 30“ 20”: Hevelius, 230 
305 20%: Mouton, 23“ 30: and De la Hire, in 1702, 
235 29. 
Upon 15 whole, though the oldeſt obſervations make the 
obliquity the greateſt, yet it appears to be immutable : for it 
was by miſtake that Eratoſthenes concluded, from his obſer- 
vations, the greateſt declination to be 23” 51 20”: from the 
ſame obſervations he ſhould only have made it 239 31' 5”; 
as is ſhewn by Ricciolus. And the like overſight has been 
found by Gaſſendus and Peireſcius in the obſervation of 
Pythias; which miſtakes of Eratoſthenes and Pythias were re- 
tained by Hipparchus and Ptolemy : and gave occaſion to the 
forementioned authors to conclude that the obliquity was con- 
tinually decreaſing. | 
Yet the Chevalier de Louville, who has examined the merits 
of the cauſe with great attention, is of another ſentiment : 
the reſult of his reſearches, he gives us in the memoirs of the 
Royal Academy, for the year 1716, viz. that the obliquity 
of the ecliptic diminiſhes at the rate of a minute in 100 years, 
The ancients, we know, had no regard to any refractions in 
their obſervations: and beſides, made the ſun's horizontal pa- 
rallax 3“; whereas the modern aſtronomers, ſcarce make it 
10”, Theſe two inaccuracies have a very ith effect on their 
obſervations; which M. de Louville is obliged to free them 
of, ere he can build on them. 
According to an ancient tradition of the Egyptians, mentioned 
by Herodotus, the ec/iptic had anciently been perpendicular to 
the equator: this notion they were led into, by obſerving, for 
a long ſeries of years, that the obliquity was continually di- 
miniſhing; or which amounts to the ſame, that the ecliptic 
was continually approaching to the equator, For hence they 
took occaſion to ſuſpect that thoſe two circles, in the begin- 
ning, had been as far off each other as poſſible. Diod. Sicu- 
lus relates, that the Chaldeans reckoned 403000 years from 
their firſt obſervations to the time of Alexander's entring Ba- 
bylon. This enormous account, may have ſome foundation, 
ſuppoſing the Chaldeans to have built on the diminution of 
the obliquity of the eliptic of a minute in 100 years. M. de 
Louville, taking the obliquity ſuch as it muſt have been at 
the time of Alexander's entrance into Babylon, and going 
back to the time when the ecliptic, at that rate, muſt have 
been perpendicular to the equator, actually finds 402942 
Egyptian, or Chaldean years, which is only 58 years ſhort 
of the former epocha, In the general, there is no way of ac- 
counting for the fabulous antiquity of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Sc. fo probable, as from the ſuppoſition of long periods of very 
flow cceleſtial motions, whereof they had obſerved a little part, 
and thence calculated the beginning of the period ; making the 
world and their own nation to commence together. If M. 
de Louville's ſyſtem be true, in 140000 years more, the ecliptic 
and equator muſt coincide and mix in one. 
2 ecliptic is divided into twelve parts, called /jgns. See 
10 N. 

Poles of the Ec LIP TIC. See the article Po LE. 

Reduction to the Ec LIP TIc. See REDUCTION. 

EcLieTic, in geography, Qc. is a great circle of the globe, 
cutting the equator under an angle of 239 29', See GLOBE. 
The terre/trial ecliptic, therefore, is in the plane of the celeſtial 
ecliptic ; like which it has its equinoctial and ſolſtitial points, 
and is bounded by tropics. See EQUATOR, SoLSTITIAL, 
EQuinocTIAL, TRopic, Cc. 

ECLOGUE, EKXAOTH, in poetry, a kind of paſtoral compo- 
ſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced converſing together. 
See PASTORAL, 

The eclogue is properly an image of the paſtoral life : nor do 
we ſee what fineſſe it was that determined Sannazarius to put 
hſhermen in lieu of ſhepherds, who had been time out of 
mind in poſſeſſion of the eclogue. 

The beauty of the echgue, M. Fontenelle obſerves, is not at- 
tached to what is rural, but rather to what is calm, and eaſy 
in the rural life. Shepherds being agreeable perſonages, the 
poets abuſe them; and provided they do but talk a little about 

. reeds, and herbage, they conclude of courſe it is an eclgue. 

There are eclgues in Theocritus of a lofty character; and 
Virgil has ſome in the ſublime ſtyle : the eclogue, therefore, 
occaſionally raiſes its voice, Yet M. Fontenelle eſteems it 
a fault in ſome modern poets, to have put matters of high 
concern in their eclogues; and to have made their ſhepherds 
ſing the praiſes of kings and heroes. Ronſard, in particular, 


— — —— — 1 


i 


has made himſelf ridiculous, by making the eclgue of Budzus 
and Vatable in his firſt eclogue, by the ſhepherd Margot. Such 
folks ſhould have been above the knowledge of ſimple Margot. 
The ſentiments, in eclogues, the fame author obſerves, ſhould 
be finer, and more delicate than thoſe of real ſhepherds; only, 
their form ſhould be as ſimple, and country-like as can be. 
But this ſimplicity excludes none but glaring, and exceſſive 
ornaments. 

Since the eſtabliſhment of the academy, or aſſembly of Arca- 
dians at Rome, about the year 1690 ; the taſte for eclogues has 
been greatly improved among the Italians. Thoſe gentlemen, 
who are the flower of the wits of Italy, take the name of the 


' ſhepherds of Arcadia, and will not allow their aſſembly to 


be treated as an academy, They have each of them a poeti- 
cal name, which is always that of ſome ſhepherd ; and ap- 
ply themſelves particularly to eclogues, as pieces moſt proper 
to their profeſſion. | 

The learned Sig, Creſcimbeni, one of the founders of the 


aſſembly, who had long been cuſtos, i. e. preſident thereof, | 


and bore the name of Alpheſibeo Cario, has wrote the Jaws 
and eſtabliſhment of the ſociety, with the names of all who 
had been admitted thereof, at the end of his book, entitled, 
la Bellezza de la Volgar Poefie. 

The word eclague, is formed from the Greek ex xe, choice. 
So that according to the etymology of the word, eclogue ſhould 
be no more than a ſele& or choice piece; but cuſtom has 
determined it to a farther ſignification, viz. a little elegan 
compoſition in a ſimple, natural ſtyle and manner. | 


Idyllion and eclogue, in their primary intention, are the fame | 


thing: thus, the idyllia, «d'\vaaia of Theocritus, are pieces 
wrote perſectly in the ſame vein with the eclogz of Virgil. 
But cuſtom has made a difference between them, and appro- 
priated the name echlgue, to pieces wherein ſhepherds are 
introduced ſpeaking; idyllion, to thoſe wrote like the eclogue, 
in a ſimple, natural ſtyle, but without any ſhepherds in them. 
See IDYLLION. 

Some imagine the name echgue, to have been originally at- 
tributed to ſuch poems, as were wrote in imitation of others; 
ſuch as the eclogues of Virgil, which are only imitations of 
Theocritus. 

Others are of opinion, the word was firſt formed from a, 
, goat, and d , diſcourſe, q. d. a converſation or 
diſcourſe of goats, or goat-herds. But Ruæus, in his notes 
on Virgil, thinks, they would then have made it A:yoAoyzes, 
ægology, rather than eclogue ; or, at leaſt, the word would have 
been wrote in Greek with , and in Latin by æ, not e. 


Barthius advances another opinion, viz. that the name eclogue, 


was given to all poetical compoſitions that were of a moderate 
length, though too ſhort to give them the name of books; 
and hence it is, that Statius, in the epiſtle at the head of the 
IIId book of his Sylvæ, and in the preface to his fourth 
book, calls his poems, eclogues; though he had not called 
them ſo in the title. | 

Auſonius, in the preface to his Cupid crucified, calls alſo his 
idylls, echgues. Add, that Cruquius, in his comment on Ho- 
race, declares to have ſeen very ancient manuſcripts, wherein 
the ſatyrs of the poet are called eciagues; in which he is ſe- 
conded by our learned countryman Mr. Baxter. 


EcLoGus, is alfo applied to certain compoſitions in proſe. 


Thus, we read of the eclgues Diodorus, of Polybius, of 
Cteſias, Theophraſtus, Strabo, &c, In which ſenſe the word 
only ſignifies extract, or collection. See EXTRACT. 


ECPHORA, Pryjeure, in architecture, uſually denotes the 


line, or diſtance, between the extremity of a member, or 


moulding, and the naked of the column, or other part it 


2 from. 

me authors, however, account the ecphora, or projecture, 
from the axis of the column; and define it to be the right 
line intercepted between the axis, and the outermoſt ſurface 
of a member or moulding. See PROJECTURE. 


ECPHRACTICS®, EK®*PAKTIKA, in medicine, ſuch reme- 


dies as have a faculty of opening, and unſtopping the veſſels, 
through which the humours are to paſs; or which incide, 
and attenuate tough, viſcid humours, and thereby promote 
their diſcharge. —The ſame with aperients and deob/truents. 
See APERIENT, Cc. | 

The word is formed from the Greek ex9:2wer, to free from 

obſtrution ; of ex and 9-2aw, obfiruo, ſepio. 

The chief ſimple eqphractics, are the little centaury, worm- 
wood, agrimony, hyſſoy, chamædrys, bark of  tamarisk, 
roots of capers, ſcolopendrium, c. | 


ECPIESMA, EKIIEEMA, in chirurgery, a kind of fracture 


of the skull, Cc. wherein there are ſeveral ſplinters, that 
preſs and diſorder the inner membranes. See FRACTURE. 


ECTHESIS®*, in church hiſtory, a name which the emperor 


Heraclius gave to a confeſſion of faith publiſhed by him in 
639. See FAITH. 

The word is Greek, exec, and ſignifies expoſition. . 
The Ecthefis favoured the error of the Monothelites, and 
eſtabliſhed only one will in Jeſus Chriſt, Heraclius publiſhed 
it at the inſtigation of Athanaſius chief of the Jacobites 


Cyrus patriarch of Alexandria, and Sergius patriarch of Con- | 
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ſtantinople: but finding that the Roman church eftec,,.. - 

heretical, he diſowned it, and declared by another og. S 

which he ſpread throughout the eaſt and weſt, that ge f 

was the — of the Ectheſis, | —*B1us 

ECTHLIPSIS*, in the Latin proſody, a figure w 

is retrenched, or cut off, chiefly A a wy an m 

when the following word begins with a vowel or an / word, 

FIGURE. | on See 
* 'The word is Greek «x01, which fignifies e/;/9, 

Thus in, multum ile, &c. In ſcanning the verſe 8 

the m at the end of multum, and only make three (yllables ;* 

the two words, mult-il-le. See EL1soN. * 

Some account the ecthlipſis, a poetical licence in the 1 

verſification, but, in reality, the eliſion of an m ſinal 8 

the following word in the ſame verſe begins with a vow | 5 
a matter of neceſſity, not of licence. 7 5 
Anciently, the s was likewiſe retrenched before a conſonan 

as facundu ſuoque, for facundus, &c. In effect, the 1» prog 
were peculiarly rough and harſh in the Latin pronunciati þ 
as appears from Quintilian: and it was this led the 2 2 
retrench them at the ends of their words; as the like c, : 
did the French, to drop their e feminine before a word be 58 
ning with a vowel, to avoid the hiatus, or concturs_ 
vowels. ok 

ECTHVMOsSIS “*, in medicine, a vehement agitation d 
dilatation of the blood and ſpirits; ſuch as happens in A: 

; ordinary emotions of joy. | 2 

| * 'The word is formed of du, ex, and JO, animus, min n 

ECTROPIUM, EKTPONION, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the 

eyes, conſiſting in a ſort of inverſion of the lower eye-lid 

| which diſables it from covering its part of the eye. See Par. 
PEBR. | | OT 

ECTYLOTICS * EKTTAQTIKA, remedies proper to con- 
ſume, and eat off callus's, warts, and other excrelcences 
formed on the fleſh, See CAL Ls, &c. 

*The word is formed of 24; and H, callus. 

ECTYPE *, EKTYTLHOSZ, among medalliſts, an imboſſed 
figure, or impreſſion of a ſeal, ring, or medal; or a figure] 
copy of an inſcription, or other ancient monument, 

* The word is Greek: egys]uroy, denotes the original, or 
model; «Juror, the copy, or image, moulded or ſtruck in 
creux: and ex]uro', edypon, the image in relievo, or em. 
boſſed. See TYPE. 

In books of travels, we find abundance of eyþes of ancient 
inſcriptions, of the Trajan column, of Chilminar, Oc. 

ECU, or Escv, the French crown. See the articles Crows, 
and Es cu. | 

ECURY. See the article EqQuezy. 

ECUSSON, in heraldry, an ineſcutcheon, or little eſcutcheon. 
See ESCUTCHEON, and INESCUTCHEON, 

EDDISH, or Eapisn, the latter paſture, or graſs, which 
comes after mowing, or reaping : otherwiſe called eagraf; 
earſh, and etch. 

EDDY, in natural hiſtory, is when the water, at any place, 
runs back, contrary to the tide, or ſtream, and ſo falls into 
the current again, | 
The ſea- men call that eddy water which falls backs, as it 
were, on the rudder of a ſhip under fail, the dead water. 
An eddy wind, is that which returns, or is beat back from 
any fail, Sc. See WINp. 

EDELING. See EpHILINC, and ATHELING. 

EDGINGS, in gardening, rows of ſhrubs, herbs, or flowers, 
placed by way of borders, around beds, compartiments, &. 
For the edgings of compartiments, box ſeems the moſt proper. 
But they are frequently alſo made of aromatic plants, as 
ſage, ſweet marjoram, thyme, lavender, hyſſop, &c. 

EDHI LING, EpnitinGus, an ancient appellation of the 
nobility among the Anglo-Saxons, See NoBILITY. 

The Saxon nation, ſays Nithard, Hift. l. IV. is divided into 
three orders, or claſſes of people; the edilingi, the friings 
and the /azzi: which ſignify the nobility, the freemen, and 
the vaſſals or ſlaves. 

Inftead of edhiling, we ſometimes meet with atheling, or ethel 
ing; which appellation is likewiſe given to the king's 101, 
and the preſumptive heir of the crown. See ATHELING. 

EDICT, an inſtrument figned, and ſealed by a prince, © 
ſerve as a law to his ſubje&s. See Law. | 
Edifts have no room in England, where the enaCting of aus 
is not lodged in the king, but in the parliament. ET 
In the Roman law, we find frequent mention of the ad 
the prætor, quod prator edixit, which was a phraſe conkecta 
to the ordinances of the prætor; though it was alſo uid of 
other occaſions. Sce PRATOR. 

In the French law, edifs, edits, make a great figure: they 
1 e . . „. or regula- 
are of various kinds: ſome importing a new laue, 2 
tion, as the edi of duels, of ſecond marriages, Oc. Others 
the erection of new offices, eſtabliſhment of duties, e 
Sc. Sometimes articles of pacification, as the 3 

Nants, &c.— Edicts are all ſealed with green wax, de * 

that they are perpetual and irrevocable. Fe 

Edict, with them, are much the fame as proclamatl 


1 . . 2 4 the 
with us; but with this difference, that the former have t 


; ' er whic 
authority of a law in themſelves, from the power " 6 
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law, to which they refer, and have no power in them- 
ſelves. | 

the Enict. See the article CHAMBER. 
EDITI E*, AEprieicium, a building. See BUu1L DING. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, des, and facto, make. 
EDILE, or rather KIL E. See the article ASPILE. 
EDITOR, in the common-wealth of learning, 2 perſon who 
takes care of publiſhing the work of another author; uſu- 
ally, an ancient author: for editor is neither properly ap- 
plied to a working printer, nor to an author who prints his 
own works. 5 : 
Eraſmus, was a great editor of ancient writings : the Lovain 
doors, Scaliger, Petavius, Fa. Sirmond, biſhop Walton, 
Mr. Hearn, Sc. are learned editors. : 
EDUCATION, the art of bringing up, forming, and in- 
ſtructing children, See CHILD. „3 
The follies of a too delicate education, are well expreſſed in 
that device of an ape, which by over careſſing and hugging 
its young ones, ſtrangles them; with this motto, complettando 
necat. Octavius Ferrarius, has a very good Latin treatiſe on 
the ſubject of education, entitled Chiron; the name of the 
centaur, who was Achilles's tutor. | 


body. Quintilian employs the ſecond chapter of his firſt 
book, in enquiring whether a domeſtic, or a college eauca- 
tion, be preferable, i. e. whether it be better to bring up ones 
children at home, or to ſend them to the colleges, and public 
ſchools. After urging all that can be ſaid on either ſide, he 
concludes for a college, or ſchool education. 
EDULCORATION, in pharmacy, is the dulcifying, or 
ſweetening of any food, or remedy, by means of honey, 
ſugar, or ſyrups. See DULCIFYING. 
EDULCORATION, in chemiſtry, denotes the freſhning, or 
purging any thing of its ſalts, by repeated lotions, or waſh- 
ings in cold water, N 
Such is the dulcifying of precipitates of mercury, metals, Oc. 
by waſhing away thoſe ſharp ſalts, by whoſe means they had 
been diſſolved, or which had been mingled with them, to ef- 
fect a diſſolution. See ABLUTION. 
EEL Fiſhing. See the article FisHING. | 
EFFARE, or EFFRAYE', in heraldry, a term applied to a 
beaſt, when rearing on its hind legs, as if it were aftright- 
ed. 
EFFECT, the reſult, or conſequence, of the application of a 
cauſe, or agent, on ſome ſubject. Sce Cavuse. 
It is one of the great axioms of philoſophy, that full or ade- 
effetts, are always preportionable to the powers of their 
cauſes, | 
EFFECT is alſo of ſome further import in the arts: As when 
we ſay, in painting and architecture, that ſuch a contraſt, or 
ſuch a drapery, or ſuch an attitude, have a fine, or an ill 
effect, i. e. are beautiful, or noble, &c. Too many breaks, 
and little enrichments in a building, have a pitiful et, i. e. 
give it a mean aſpect. 
EFFECT, in the manage, is applied to the motions of the 
hand, which direct the horſe. ; 
They diſtinguiſh four efe&s of the hand, viz. in uſing the 
bridle to put a horſe forwards, draw him backwards, and 
me hy it out of the right hand into the left, or wice 
ver/a, 
EFFECTS, in commerce, &c. the goods poſſeſſed by any per- 
ſon, whether moveable, or immoveable: particularly thoſe 
which merchants and dealers acquire by trade. 
The e2#s of merchants are uſually diſtinguiſhed into three 
claſſes, good, bad, and doubtful: by an ordonnance of the 
French court in 1673, every merchant is obliged to take 
= Oy: or review every year, of all his ects of every 
ind, | 
Vacant EFFECTS. See the article Vacant. 
EFFECTIONS, in geometry, the geometrical conſtructions 
of propoſitions. See CONSTRUCTION. 
The term is alſo uſed in reference to problems and practices; 
which when they are deducible from, or founded upon, ſome 
—— propoſitions, are called the geometrical Fections 
ereof. 
EFFERVESCENCE, is popularly uſed for a light ebulli- 
tion; or a brisk inteſtine motion, produced in a liquor, by 
the firſt action of heat, without any notable ſeparation of 
its parts. See EBULL1TION, 
FFERVESCENCE, in chemiſtry, is not applied to any ebul- 
lition, or motions produced by fire; but only to thoſe reſult- 
ing from the mixture of bodies of different natures, which by 
their acting on one another, occaſion a heat, reſembling the 
ebullition, or boiling produced by fire. | 


Vitriol, produce an efferveſcence, &c. | 

— defines Herveſcence more ſcientifically, to be a vio- 
= expulſion of the air, out of the pores of the particles 
eg body, by the intruſion of the particles of another 
ody mixed therewith, into thoſe pores before .poſiefled by 


alr 


You: I, 


iſues forth; Hues the latter are only declarations. of 3 | 


o 
—  — 


Mr. Locke's excellent treatiſe of education, is known to every | 


Acids mixed with alkalies, e. gr. oil of tartar, and ſpirit of 


In order for Merugſcencr to take place, the particles of the 
latter body muſt be ſuppoſed conformable, both in bulk and 
figure, to the pores of the other; ſo as they may enter, and 
fill the ſame, like wedges: And beſide, a ſtrong degree of 
attraction between the particles of the two bodies, ſtronger 
than the attraction, or force of coheſion, between the parti- 


| cles, of either of the bodies alone, See AT TRACTION. 


Hence it ſhould ſeem, that eferve/cence only differs from 
fermentation, in the degree of exploſion; which in Her- 
veſeences, by reaſon of the greater purity and freedom ot the 
acid and alkali, is greater than in fermentations, See FER- 
MENTATION. 

Of &fferveſcences, ſome are hot, and others cold, Of the firſt 
kind, are thoſe produced by mixture of oil of tartar per 
deliguium, with ſpirit of vitriol; quicklime with cold water; 
all acid ſpicits, with alcaline, or earthy bodies; aqua fortis, 
ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, aqua regia, Wc, with all 
metallic bodies, marcaſites, and minerals; coral, with lemon, 
or orange juice; marble with ſpirit of ſalt; hartſhorn, chalk, 
boars tooth, crabs eyes, mother of pearl, and all ſhells with 
acids, In all which, the efferveſcences are attended with a 
pretty intenſe heat. Oil of vitriol, and oil of turpentine, 
particularly, mixed together, produce ſuch a vehement heat, 
that unleſs they be mixed drop by drop, they are apt to burſt 
forth into a flame, and break the vial, See HEAT. 
Powdered coral, mixed with diſtilled vinegar, produces a cold 
N ee which the ſame philoſophers account for hence, 
that the pores of the coral being very great, it may be eaſily 
diſſolved in the acid ſpirit, without any great friction, or colli- 
ſion of the parts, ſuch as would be neceſlary to generate any 
conſiderable heat. See COLD. 

An efferveſcence may alſo be produced by the mixture of two 
cold liquors. See Disso LUTION, 

EFFICACIOUS, ErxxegcTuaAL, in theology, Within 
theſe 150 years there have been great diſputes on the ſub- 
jet of efficacious grace. Grace is uſually divided into ſuffi- 
cient, and gfficacious; though the Janſeniſts hold, that there 
is no grace ſufficient, but what is efficacious, i. e. but 
what effectually determines the will to act. See SUFF1- 
CIENT. 

Efficacious grace, is that which enlightens the mind, and 
touches the heart, in ſuch manner, as always to produce its 
effect, however it be oppoſed, or reſiſted by the will. See 
GRACE. | 

Some divines maintain, that efficacious grace is efficactous of it 
ſelf. Effcacious grace of it ſelf, if there be any ſuch thing, 
is that which produces its effect merely of it ſelf, and not in 
vertue of any conſent of the will, Calvin, is the firſt that 
_ the term gratia efficax per ſe, grace efficacious of it 
elf, 

A late divine holds the gficacy of grace in it ſelf to conſiſt 
in this, that efficacious grace is always joyned with a moral 
neceſſity of doing the thing it inclines to; and ſufficient 
grace, joined with a moral impotence of doing it. See 
SUFFICIENT, 

The Arminian and Popiſh way of conceiving the necęſſity of 
efficacious grace, is to hold that this grace is never wanting, at 
leaſt to the righteous, except through their own default ; that 
they always ſtand in need of other innec graces, truly and 
properly ſufficient, in order to draw down this zfficactous grace; 
and that theſe do infallibly draw it down, Wen they are not 
rejected, though they often remain without effect, by reaſon 
men reſiſt, inſtead of yielding their conſent, thereto. 

F. Malebranche maintains, that the mutual commerce be- 
tween ſoul and body, i. e. life, has no other vinculum, or 
principle, but the ficac of God's decrees: That ſecond 
cauſes have no proper efficacy, &c. See CAusk. | 


EFFICENT, in philoſophy.—An EFF1ciewnT cauſe is that 


which produces an effect. See CAusk, and EFFECT. 
Philoſophers uſually diftinguiſh four kinds of cauſes in nature: 
the efficient, final, formal, and material. See each under its 
proper article, 

The ſchool philoſophers are exceedingly divided as to the na- 
ture and eſſence of an efficient cauſe—Ariſtotle defines it, id 
unde, that from which; or, the firſt principle of change, 
and reſt, i. e. of production and conſervation. 

The cient, is called id unde, that from which; as the end 
or final cauſe, is that proper quod, for which ; the exemplar, 
ad quod, that to which; the matter, ex quo, that out of 
which; and the form, per quod, that by which. 

It is called the firſt principle, not in reſpect of priority of 
time, for the end exerts its cauſality before the efficient, but 
of dignity ; the efficient being a phyſically active principle; 
and the end only acting objectively. 

Others of the ſchoolmen define efficient to be principium per ſe 
influens in aliud fine mutatione ſui.— The Ramiſts, after Plato 
and Cicero, define an efficient to be that, a qua res eff, from 
which a thing is: To which a great author, objecting, that 


a thing may alſo be from its end, adds, that an efficient is 


that, a qua res vera cauſalitate proficiſeitur. 
Ochers define efficient to be, que per actionem cauſat, that 
which cauſes by acting: for to effect, every body knows, is 
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Yo aft; and hence, neither a procatarctic, nor an exemplary 
cauſe, are properly efficients, though uſually ranked among 
the ſame. 

Laſtly, others define an efficient to be a cauſe, a qua aliud pro- 
ducatur, from which ſomething is produced ; conſequently, 
what ariſes from ſuch a cauſe, is called an ect and thus 
God is the efficient cauſe of the world; and the world the ef- 
fe of God. To which definition of an #ficiert, all the for- 


mer definitions are reducible, | | 
An efficient cauſe then, is either phyſical, as fire is the efficient 
cauſe of heat; or moral, as an adviſer is the cauſe of a mur- 
ther ; or univerſal, which in various circumſtances produces 
various effects, as God and the ſun; or particular, as a horſe, 
which produces a horſe ; or univocal, which produces an ef- 


fect like it ſelf, as a horſe begets a horſe ; or equivocal, as the | 


ſun producing a frog; or natural, which acts not only with- 
out precept, in oppoſition to artificial, but alſo from within, 
and according to its own inclination, in oppoſition to violent, 
as fire acts when it warms: or ſpontaneous, as a dog eating: 


— 
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moderns laugh at the notion, as finding that t ; 
freſh and nouriſh both the animal er Fa Fong e ee 
Some bodies are found to emit Muvia for a great numbe 
years, without any conſiderabſe loſs, either as to bulk a 
weight 3 as magnets, electrical bodies, ambers, and diverſe = 
rous bodies, the tenuity of whoſe emanant corpuſcles is * 
credible: not but that the loſs they ſuſtain by the conti me 
— 4 2 may be made up to them by the Vang 
tion of other ſimilar Huvia of the ſame ki "4 
fuſed through the ha mens 
It is added, that theſe ia are emitted in manner of radii 
rays, in orbem, and that the circumference or bound wy * 
activity of the radiation, exhibits the ſame figure as is th : 
of the radiant. This the aſtronomers ſufficiently prove, f 8 
the ratio of the refraction of the atmoſphere. For A 
the emiſſion of theſe efluvia. See QUALITY. 55 
That effluvia may conſiderably operate upon, and have gr 
effects on bodies within the ſphere of their activity Is - K 
by Mr. Boyle, in an expreſs treatiſe on the ſubtility of en 5 
where he ſhews, 1. That the number of corpuſcles, emitted 


or voluntary and free, See LIBERTY. 
Others conſider efficient cauſes, either as principal, or as in- 
ſtrumental. Others, either as next, or remote; or mediate, 
or immediate. Others, in fine, divide ficient cauſes, among | lerity, and in a manner of directions. 4. That there j 
all the kinds of beings, natural and ſuper-natural ; ſpiritual | frequently a very wonderful congruity, or Incongruity in _ 
| and corporeal ; ſubſtantial and accidental ; vital and not vi- bulk and ſhape of theſe Huvia, with the pores of the ates 
1 tal, &c. | . they penetrate into and act upon. 5. That in animal and or. 
But the moſt celebrated diviſion of Yfficients, is that into fir? | ganical bodies, particularly, theſe Muvia may excite great mo- 
tions of one part of the frame upon another, and thereby produce 


by way of ¶Huvia, is immenſely great. 2. That they are of 
a very penetrating nature, 3. That they move with vaſt ce. 


and ſecond. 
1 A fir/t efficient cauſe is that, between which and the effect there | very conſiderable changes in the oeconomy. Laſtly, That they 
( is tome necellary connection. Of which kind there is none] have ſometimes a power of procuring aſſiſtance in their opera- 
tions from che more catholic agents of the univerſe, ſuch as gra- 


but God alone. See Gon. 
. A ſecond efficient cauſe is that from which an effect follows in] vity, light, magnetiſin, the preſſure of the atmoſphere, Oc. 
conſequence of the will, or conſtitution of the creator; and That Muvia are emitted to very great diſtances, we have a 

notable proof in this: That our wines grow turbid in the hogſ- 


which the Carteſians call an occaſſonul cauſe, 
But theſe precarious, or occaſional cauſes are, in reality, no head, preciſely at the ſame time when the grapes are at their 
maturity in other remote countries, whence the wine was im- 


cauſes at all, but only antecedent effects. —T his is eaſily ſhewn : 

For, I. All action, at. leaſt all corporeal action, is contained ported. Beſide, that odoriferous Muvia are, in many caſes 

in motion; but motion can only reſult from the firſt cauſe: perceived at the diſtance of many leagues. Again, that the 
generality of Muvia retain the proper colour, ſmell, taſte, 


it being an allowed principle, that body of it ſelf is inert aud 
The true cauſe of motion, therefore, is a ſpiritual, and other properties, and effects of the bodies whence they 


inactive. 

not a corporeal nature. But neither can a finite, ſpiritual proceeded, and this even after they have paſſed through the 

nature, be the chief cauſe of motion; for there is no neceſſa- pores of other ſolid bodies, we have abundant proof: Thus, 

ry connection between the will, e. gr. of an angel, and the magnetical effluvia penetrate all, even the moſt ſolid bodies, 
without any change of their nature, or loſs of force, And 


motion of a body, nor between that of any other being ex- 
cept God. Thus, when an angel wills, a ſtone moves; by | the ſame we ſee confirmed in ſympathetic inks, and 
reaſon God has conſtituted ſuch a law between the will of the powders, the ſagacity of blood-hounds, &c, See Divis1- 
| angel, and the motion of the ſtone: And thus, we move our BILITY. 
| hands when we pleaſe. Not that the ſoul is the principal | EFF LUXION, a flowing out, from ex, out of; and fluere, 
| cauſe of ſuch motion, but only the occaſional cauſe. See Oc- | to flow. See ABORTION. 
| ca ſional CavsE. EFFUSION, the pouring out of any liquid thing with ſome 
I EFFICIENTS, in arithmetic, the numbers given for an opera-] degree of force. See FLUID, c. 
tion of multiplication; called alſo factors. See FACTOR, and In the ancient heathen ſacrifices, there were diverſe effuſions ct 
| COEFFICIENT, wine, and other liquors; called /ibations, When princes 
| The #fficients are the multiplicand and multiplyer. See MuL-| conclude a treaty of peace, they uſually pretend it is to pre- 
i TIPLICATION, vent the Huſion of chriſtian blood. See LIBATION. 
EFFIGY, Execs, a portrait, or repreſentation of a per- Er Fuston, or Fus1oNn, in aſtronomy, denotes that part of the 
ſign Aquarius, repreſented on cæleſtial globes and planiſpheres, 


| | fon to the life. See PorRTRAIT. | 
. Kings a re ſhewn in y in their ſtate beds. See the article | by the water iſſuing out of the urn of che water-bearer, dee 
| PARADE. AQUARIUS. | 
EFFIGY, is alſo uſed for the print, or impreſſion of a coin, re- | EGG, in natural hiſtory, a part formed in the females of cer- 
tain animals; which, under a ſhell or cortex, includes an 


preſenting the prince's head who {truck it. 

To execute or degrade in EFF1Gy, denotes the execution, or embryo or fetus, of the ſame ſpecies ; the parts whereof are 
degradation of a condemned, contumacious criminal, who afterwards diſplayed and dilated, either by incubation or by 
cannot be apprehended, or ſeized. the acceſſion of a nutritious juice. See ANIMAL. 

In France they hang a picture on a gallows, or gibbet, where- The ſpecies of animals that produce eggs, are particularly de- 
in is repreſented the criminal, with the quality, or manner of nominated oviparous ; and the part wherein the gg is formed, 
the puniſhment : at bottom is wrote the ſentence, or condem- | the ovary. See Ovary, and OvIPAROUS. i 

nation. It is only ſentences to death, that are executed in | Of the various kinds of eggs, thoſe of hens, or pullets, being 
Hay. the moſt uſual, and which have been the moſt obſerved, ue 

EFFLORESCENCE, a breaking out of humours in the ſhall ſay ſomewhat of the ſtructure thereof, and the gener 
skin; as in the meaſles, or the like. See EXANTHEMA. tion of the chick therein. 1 

EFFLUVIUM, a flux, or exhalation of minute particles | The exterior part, then, of a hen's egg is the ſhell ; * 5 
from any body: or an emanation of ſubtile corpuſcles, from a | thin, friable cortex, including all the other parts, 3 _— 
mixed, ſenſible body, by a kind of motion of tranſpiration. See] ing them from injuries. Immediately under the ſhe ” - 
TRANSPIRATION. membrana communis, which lines the whole cavity 0 * 
That there are ſuch ¶Muvia, continually emitted from all bo-] ſhell, adhering pretty cloſely to it, except at the . 
dies, is pretty certain: Thus, if a body be immerged in water, where a little cavity is left between them, whic J two 4. 

or any other humid matter, little bubbles are continually tranſ- grows bigger. Under this membrane are containe —_— 

| | mitted therefrom to the ſurface of the water; which are ſup- bumina, or whites, each wrapped up in its 2 ps "tk h- 

ſed to be nothing elle but little particles, detached from the | In the middle of the inner white, 1s the vitellus, 2 ie 

3 ſolid body ; and which, when they arrive at the ſurface, | cloſed likewiſe, in its ſeparate involucrum, — 2 0 Geur 

| emerge in form of bubbles. And thus a body, placed in the outer albumen 1s oblong or oval, accommodate md op 
receiver of an air-pump, is ſeen, as it were, in a kind of ef- of the ſhell : The inner is ſpherical, and of 2 - , 

ferveſcence, by reaſon of the external particles continually viſcid ſubſtance; and the yelk is of the ſame 5. ue of 
flowing from the ſame. At each end is a chalaza, which are, as it Wer * ſiſting each 

Odoriterous bodies, every body knows, are continually emit- | this microcoſm : theſe are white, denſe mom in theſe 

ting ſubſtantial Ma; by means whereof it is, that they ex-] of three little globules like hail joine 904 or knit tage. 

cite in us the ſenſe of ſmelling. Theſe minute A uvia are | not only the ſeveral membranes arc conne. - in their fr 
ſometimes perceived by the eye, in form of fumes and va- | ther, by which means the ſeveral liquors . 8 to keep 
pours. Sec SMELLING. per place and poſition to each other; but t oy let the 4. 
The ſchool philoſophers hold theſe Muvia to be intentional | one and the fame part of the yelk _— , 

qualities, as they call them, and nothing ſubſtantial; but the | turned which way it will. See CHALAZ A. About 


EGG 


t the middle, between the chalazz, on the fide of the 
_ and in the membrane thereof, is a little veſica or blad- 
der, not unlike a vetch, or lentil, called the cicatricula, and 


yel 


eye of the gg. In this veſicle is contained a hu- 


ſome the 
OP which the chick is generated. See Cic A- 


mour, in, and of 


TRICULA. Oe 
All theſe parts of a pullet's gg, are found in all other eggs, 


to which the definition of an egg properly and ſtrictly agrees : 
ſuch egg being that, of a part whereof the animal is formed, 
the reſt ſerving for its food. Accordingly, the firſt ſeed, or 
famen of the chick, is in the cicatricula. 
The albumen is the nutritious juice, whereby it is diſtended 
and nouriſhed till it become big ; and the yelk ſerves it for food 
after it is well grown, and partly alſo after it is hatched. For, 
a good part of the yelk remains after excluſion ; being receiv- 
ed into the chicken's belly, as a ſtore-houſe, and conveyed 
thence by the appendicula, or ductus inteſtinalis, as by a fun- 
nel, into the guts, ſerving inſtead of milk. See HATCH- 
ING, and PUNCTUM Saliens. 
An EO, improperly ſo called, is that of the whole whereof the 
animal is formed: ſuch as are the eggs of flies, butterflies, Oc. 
which Ariſtotle calls vermiculi. 
The two have this further difference, that whereas the for- 
mer, after they are excluded from the female, need no exter- 
nal nutriment, nor any thing but warmth and incubation, 
to bring the fætus to perfection: the latter, after they 
are fallen out of the ovary into the uterus, require the nu- 
tritious juices of the uterus to diſtend and enlarge them; 
whence they remain much longer in the uterus than the 
other. 
The principal differences among eggs properly ſo called, are, 
that ſome are perfect, i. e. have all the parts above deſcribed, 
while in the ovary, or uterus: and others, imperfect, as not 
having all thoſe parts till after they are excreted or laid; ſuch 
are the ges of fiſhes, which after they are brought forth, 
aſſume an albumen to themſelves from the water, 
Another difference is, that ſome are fecundated, and others 
not: tlie firſt are thoſe which contain a ſperm, injected by 
coition of the male, to diſpoſe them for conception: the reſt, 
not impregnated with this ſperm, never breed young by any 
incubation, but always putrify. 
An egg fœcundified, contains the rudiments of the chick, be- 
fore ever the hen have fate upon it. By the microſcope we 
ſee, in the middle of the cicatricula, the plain carina of the 
chick, ſwimming in the liquamen or humour; it conſiſts of 
fine white zones, or threads, which the warmth of future 
incubation enlarges, by rarifying and liquifying the matter 
firſt of the albumen, and then of the vitellus, and preſ- 
ſing them into the veſſels of the cicatricula, for a further 
preparation, digeſtion, aſſimilation, and accretion ; till the 
chick, too big for its covercle, bieaks the ſhell, and is de- 
livered. 
It was anciently thought, that none but birds and fiſhes, with 
ſome other animals, were produced, ab ove, from gs; but 
the generality of the moderns 1ncline to think, that all ani- 
mals, even man himſelf, is generated the fame way. Harvey, 
de Graaf, Kerckringius, and ſeveral other great anatomiſts, 
have fo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted this opinion, that it now generally 
obtains. 
In the teſtes of women, are found little veſicles, about the 
ſize of green peas, which are accounted as eg7s; for which 
reaſon, theſe parts, which the ancients called 7e/t:cles, the mo- 
derns call ovaries. Theſe eggs, fœcundified by the moſt vo- 
latile and ſpirituous part of the ſeed of the male, are detached 
from the ovary, and fall down the fallopian tubes into the 
uterus, where they grow and increaſe. See CONCEPTION, 
and GENERATION. | 
This ſyſtem is countenanced and confirmed by abundance of 
obſervations and experiments. M. de S. Maurice, upon open - 
ing a woman at Paris, in 1682, found a ſctus perfectly 
formed in the teſticle. | | 
M. Olivier, a phyſician at Breſt, atteſts, that in the year 
1684, a woman, pregnant ſeven months, was brought to bed 
of a whole plate full of g, faſtened together like a bunch 
of grapes, and of various ſizes, from that of a lentil, to that 
of a pigeon's gg. Wormius aſſures us, that he had bimſelf 
ſeen a woman who had lain an gg. And Bartholin confirms 
him, Cent. I. Hiſt, Anatom. IV. p. 11. The ſame author 
tells us, he knew a woman at Copenhagen, who, after twelve 
weeks conception, was delivered of an gg wrapped up in a 
thin ſhell. Lanzonus, Dec. II. An. ix. Ob, 6-3 74 
of the Curigſi Nature, relates the ſame thing of another wo- 
man ſeven weeks gone: the egg ſhe brought forth was of a 
lize between that of a hen and a pigeon; and was cover'd 
with membranes inſtead of a ſhell. The outer membrane, or 
chorion, was thick and bloody ; and the inner, or amnios, 
thin and tranſparent, including a whitiſh humour, wherein 
4 embryo ſwam faſtened by umbilical veſſels, like threads of 
Bonetus, in a letter to Zuingerus, publiſhed in the epheme- 
rides of the Curioſi Nature, Dec. II. An. 2. Obſ. 186, p. 417. 
relates, that a young maid had caſt forth a great number of 


little gt. Con. Virdungius obſerves, that in diſſecting a wo- 
man who had a rupture, he found zggs of diverſe ſizes 
in the cornua of the womb. Laſtly, we meet with di- 
verſe inſtances of the ſame thing in Rhodius, Cent. III. Obſ. 
57. and in ſeveral places of the memoirs of the Curifi Na- 
turæ. Inſomuch that Berger, in his treatiſe de Natura hu- 
mana, L. II. C. I. p. 461. makes no ſcruple to give it as 
his opinion, that the only difference between animals, called 
oviparous, and thoſe denominated wiviparous, conſiſts in this; 
that the former caſt their eggs out af the body, and lay them 
in neſts; and that their zggs contain all the nouriſhment re- 
quiſite for the fruit, or foetus: whereas in the latter, the g. 
are only layed from the ovary into the uterus; that they 
have but little juice; and that the mother furniſhes the 
reſt, 

There is not ſo much as a plant, whoſe generation, accord- 
ing to the ſentiment of Empedocles, and fince him of 
Malpighi, Rallius, Fabric. de Aquapendente, Grew, and 
others, is not effected by the way of eggs. See PLANT, 
Te 

On the other hand, we have numerous inftances of ovipa- 
rous animals, producing their young abſolutely alive, and 
without 2ggs. Such inſtances we have of a crow, a hen, ſer- 
pents, fiſhes, eels, £c. See Iſibord. ab Amelanxen, Breviar. 
Memorabil. N. 28. in Append. Ephem. Curioſ. Nat. Dec. II. 
An. 4. p. 201. Lyſerus, OV. VI. Aldrevand. Hit. Serp. & 
Dracon. p. 309. Seb. Nuremberg, De Mirac. Natur. in 
Europ. C. 41. Franc. Paullin ds Anguilla, S. I. C. 2. 
Cc. 


But this is not all: Naturaliſts afford inſtances of males, and 
even men, caſting out eggs by the fundament. The thing 
will look fo odd to an Engliſh reader, that we might be cen- 


ſured, were we to relate the various accounts of this kind in 


form. We ſhall, therefore, content our ſelves to refer the 
reader, who has curioſity enough that way, to the authors 
and places where he may meet with them, viz. Chriſt. Paulin. 
Cynograph, Curisf. Sect. I. L. 3. §. 56. Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. 
Dee. II. A. 8. Ob. 117, ß. 161. and Dec. I. . 2, . 
250. and Dec. II. An. 4. Append. p. 199. Schenck, Hit. 
Monſt. p. 129, Ec. 

M. Stolterfoht is of opinion, that at leaſt, in ſome of theſe 


caſes, what was taken for eggs might be no more than cer- 


tain aliments ill digeſted, and coagulated; an inſtance of 
which he himſelf had ſeen. As to thoſe of women, Wor- 
mius and Fromann. L. III. de Faſcinat, P. VI. C. 20. 
C. 9. þ. 882. take it for the effect of the devil: but Bar- 
tholin and Stolterfoht treat the notion, as it deferves, with 
deriſion. 

Gouſſet, de Cauſis Linguæ Hebraice, explodes the mo- 
dern ſyſtem of generation ab evo, as contrary to ſcripture : 
and others imagine they have ſeen the anima! alive, and 
rang in the teed of the male. See ANIMALCULE, and 
EED. 

Malpighi, has made very curious obſervations with the mi- 
croſcope, of all the changes that happen in the egg, every half 
hour of incubation. 
very ſollicitous about ſettling the queſtion, which was formed 
firſt, the g or the pullet ? de Idolol. L. III. C. 78. 

In Egypt, they hatch their eggs by the heat of a furnace, or 
oven; and frequently have ſeven or eight thouſand chick- 
ens come forth at a time. An account of the method 
hereof we have in the Phil:ſophical Tranſaftioms. See 
HATCHING. 

At Tonquin, they are ſaid to keep zogs entire for the ſpace 
of three years, by covering them up in a paſte made of aſhes 
and brine. The tortoiſe is ſaid to lay no leſs than fifteen 
hundred eggs, which ſhe covers in the ſand , and leaves the 
ſun to hatch them; and the gs of the oftrich are hatch- 
ed after the ſame manner. Willugh. Ornithol. L. II. C. 8. 


S. 1. 

In the 4a Erudit. Lipſ. An. 1683. p. 221. mention is 
made of a hen's egg, in all reſpects like the common ones, in 
the middle whereot was found another, of the ſize of a pige- 
on's egy. See SUPERFETATION. _, 

Eggs with double ſhells, are no unuſual phænomenon. Har- 
vey is very large on the rationale. of thele appearances, in his 
treatiſe de Generation. Animal, 

Among the ancients, the egg was the ſymbol of the world; it 
being a tradition among them, that the world was made of an 


| eg - whence eggs became of ſingular importance, in the ſacri- 


fices of Cybele, the mother of the Gods, Some of their dei- 
ties were likewiſe produced from eggs. 


IVind EGG. See the article WIND Egg. 
Cows EGG, is a name which ſome authors give to a kind of 


bezoard, found in the ſtomachs of the cow kind. See BE- 
ZOARD. 


EGG, in architecture, an ornament of an oval form, cut in the 


echinus, or quarter-round, of the Tonic and compoſite capi- 
tals. The profile, or contour of the echinus, is enriched 
with gs and anchors, alternately placed. —See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 10. See alſo Ecyixus, OvoLo, Cc. 


Philoſophical E66 in chemiſtry. See PHILOSOPHICAL. 
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EGUISCE'. See the article AiGu1sCE”", caſion ; and all the' women di * 2 

EGYPTIANS, in our ſtatutes, a counterfeit kind of rogues, by playing, beating, and rider Nee r _ Joy, 
who, being Engliſh, or Welſh people, diſguiſe themſelves in] imitate their conduct herein, endeavoured to — tter to 
uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces and bodies, and framing to them to make profeſſion of the monaſtic life, * 
to themſelves an unknown, canting language, wander up and] in their mirth. e and aſfiſt 
down; and under pretence of telling fortunes, curing diſeaſes, | E JECIT infra ter minum. See Quare ejecit | 
c. abuſe the common people, trick them of their money, | EJECTION, the act of throwing out, or diſchars; 
and ſteal all that is not too hot, or too heavy for them.—See | thing at ſome of the emunctories; as by ſtool, vo ing any 
ſeveral ſtatutes made againſt them, 28 j "93 VIII. c. 10. | the like. See ExcRETIOxN, Evacuarion, E850 2 * 
I and 2 Phil. & Mar. C 4. 5 Eliz. C. 20. EJECT1ONE firme, a writ which lies for the leſſee 10 K 
The origin of this tribe of vagabonds called Egyptians, and | who is ejected before the expiration of his term ro wang * 
popularly Gipſies, is ſomewhat obſcure; at leaſt the reaſon of | leſſor, or a ſtranger. T 7 by the 
the denomination is ſo. It is certain, the ancient Egyptians ] EIGHT, piece of: See Pix E of eight. 
had the character of great cheats, and were famous for the | EiGHT pair of nerves. See the article Nerye. 

j cleanlineſs of their impoſtures ; whence the name might af- | EIRE, in law. See the article Eyre. 

| terwards paſs proverbially into other languages; as it is pretty | ELABORATION, the act of finiſhing, or perfecti 

[ certain it did into the Greek, and Latin, Or elſe, the ancient thing with labour, and time, | ng any 

1 Egyptians, being much verſed in aſtronomy, which in thoſe The term is chiefly uſed in medicine, where the chyle, blood 

days was little elſe but aſtrology, the name was on that and ſemen, are ſaid to be well elaborated, when hey are rell 

ſcore aſſumed by theſe diſeurs de bonne avanture, as the] conditioned, have undergone all the ſecretions, hes wh 

„im- 
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French call them, or tellers of good fortune, pregnations and circulations neceſlary to bring them to perf; 
} he this as it will, there is ſcarce any country of Europe but | tion. See CHyLE, BLoop, and Sep, card 
; has its Egyptians, though not all of them under that denomi- If the chyle went directly from its receptaculum to the breaſts 
3 


| nation: the Latins call them Ægyptii; the Italians, Cinganiand | it would not be ſufficiently elaborated to afford good milk 


Cingari ; the Germans, Zigeuner; the French, Bohemiens; See MILE. 
others, Saracens; and others, Tartars, &c. ELABORATORY. See the article LA BRORATORV. 


Munſter, Geegr. L. III. c. 5. relates, that they made their | ELASTIC * body is that, which by being ſtruck, or ſtretched 
farſt appearance in Germany, in 1417, exceedingly tawny has its figure altered; but endeavours, by its own force, to wh 
and ſun-burnt, and in pitiful array; though they affected qua-] ſume the ſame.—Or, it is a ſpringy body, which when com. 
lity, and travelled with a train of hunting dogs after them, | preſſed, condenſed, or the like, makes an effort to ſet it ſelf 
like nobles. He adds, that they had paſſports from king Si- at liberty; and to repel the body that conſtrained it.—Such is 


giſmond of Bohemia, and other princes. Ten years after- | a ſword- blade, a bow, Sc. which are eaſily bent, but preſently 

wards they came into France, and thence paſſed into England. return to their former figure and extenſion, See ELASTICITy 

Paſquier, in his Recherch. L. IV. c. 19. relates the origin of *The word is formed from the Greek, exa5y;, impulſer of 
EAguveivs Fo impell, puſp, &C. SECSPRING. : 


the Gipſies, thus: on the 17th of April 1427, there came 
to Paris twelve penitents, or perſons, as they faid, adjudged Elaſtic bodies are either natural, or artificial : thoſe moſt emi- 


to penance, vz. one duke, one count, and ten cavaliers, or | nent for their elaſtic power among artificial bodi 

perſons on horſeback: they took on themſelves the character bows ; braſs, 3 e. marble bell ; 3 3 
of chriſtians of the lower Egypt, expelled by the Saracens, who] branes; braſs, ſilver, iron, and ſteel chords or wiars; nerves 

having made application to the pope, and confeſſed their fins, | guts, hemp and flax ſtrings, &c, ; : 
received for penance, that they ſhould travel through the | Amongſt natural bodies, the principal are air, ſponges, the 
world for ſeven years, without ever lying in a bed. Their | branches of green trees, wool, cotton, feathers, Se. —lt is 
train conſiſted of 120 perſons, men, women and children, diſputed, whether or no water have any elaſtic force: the 
which were all that were left of 1200, who came together moſt common opinion is, that it has none of it ſelf; and that 
out of Egypt. They had lodgings aſſigned them in the chap- if it ſhew any, it is owing to the air contained therein, See 
pel, and people went in crouds to ſee them, Their ears were [| WATER. h 

perforated, and filver buckles hung to them. Their hair was | The principal phznomena obſerved to obtain in elaflic bodies, 
exccedingly black and frizzled ; their women ugly, thieviſh, | are, 1. That an elaſtic body, (i. e. a body perfectly elaſtic, if 
and pretenders to telling of fortunes. The biſhop ſoon after- | any ſuch there be) endeavours to reſtore it ſelf with the ſame 
wards obliged them to retire; and excommunicated ſuch as | force wherewith it is preſſed or bent. Thus, whatever force 
had ſhewn them their hands. is applied to bend a bow, with the ſame force it ſtrives to un- 
By an ordonnance of the eſtates of Orleans, in the year | bend it ſelf, or return to its natural ſtate, For the force, 
1560, it was iy een all theſe impoſtors, under the name of | wherewith the ſtring is drawn, is the ſame with that which 
Bohemians and Egyptians, to quit the kingdom on penalty of | reſiſts the draught ; the bow being bent fo long, till the force 
the galleys. Upon this they diſperſed into leſſer companies, | applied, and that which reſiſts it, are in equilibrio, | 
and ſpread themſelves over Europe. The firſt time we hear | 2. An elaſtic body exerts its force equally towards all ſides; 
# of them in England, was three years afterwards, wiz. anno | though the effect is found chiefly on that fide where the re- 
| 1563, Raph. Volaterranus making mention of them, af- ſiſtance is weakeſt : as is evident in the caſe of a bow ſhooting 


firms that they firſt proceeded or ſtrolled from among the] out an arrow; a gun exploding a ball, &c. 
Uxii, a people of Perſis, or Perſia, 3. Elaflic bodies, in what manner ſoever ſtruck, or impelled, 


EcyPTIAan-Jear. See the article YEAR. are infleted, and rebound after the ſame manner. Thus a 
EJACULATION, in medicine, the act of emitting ſeed; | bell yields the ſame ſound in what manner, or on what fide 
from the Latin ejaculari, to caſt outwards. See EMISSION. ſoever ſtruck. | | | 


To evince a man's virility, in a court of juſtice, where he | 4. A body perfectly fluid, if any ſuch there be, cannot be 
is accuſed of impotency, it is required he give evidence of elaſtic ; by reaſon its parts cannot be compreſſed. See Fru. 


i | erection, intromiſſion, and ejaculation. See CONGRESS, c. 5. A body perfectly ſolid, if any ſuch there be, cannot be 
f . EJACULAT OR, in anatomy, a name applied to two muſ- elaſtic; in that having no pores, it is incapable of being com- 
i cles of the genitals, from their office in the ejaculation of the | preſſed. See SoLiD. : 

is ſeed. See SEED, | 6. Hard, long, flexible bodies, apt to acquire elaſticity, do it 


The ejaculatores ariſe from the ſphincter of the anus, and ad- | chiefly in three manners; either by being extended, by being 


vance along the urethra, as far as the middle thereof; where] contracted, or by being bent. | | 
they are inſerted laterally. 7, Bodies, in dilating themſelves by their elaſtic power, exert 


The ſame denomination. is likewiſe given two muſcles of a greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, than to- 
the clitoris, which ariſing from the ſphincter ani, advance wards the end thereof, By reaſon the bodies are more 
laterally along the labia, and are inſerted aſide of the clitoris. compreſſed at firſt; and the renitency is always equal to 


See GENERATION. the compreſſion. 
E JACULATORY, in anatomy, is a term applied to two 8. The motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore them- 5 
1 little ducts, or canals, ariſing from the veſiculæ ſeminales. ſelves, is uſually an accelerated motion. See DILATAT IO. 4 
| The ejaculatory ducts are about an inch in length: towards the | For the laws of motion and percufſun in ELASTIC bodies, fee Mo- 8 
| | veſiculæ, they are pretty wide; but contract themſelves as TION, and PERCUSSION, : 
they approach towards the urethra, which they penetrate to- | ELASTICITY, or ELasTic force, in phyſics, a pr operty 5 
i or power, in natural bodies, which denominates them 4 2 


gether. ö : 
Some authors alſo apply the name #aculatory to the vaſa defe- 


rentia, See DEFERENTIA, vaſa. | 
EICETA, called alſo HEIC RET, and HIC ET, heretics of | The cauſe, or principle, of this 
the VIIth century, who made profeſſion of the monaſtic life. or ſpringineſs, is variouſly aſſigned: t 
From that paſſage in Exodus, where Moſes and the children | it from the materia ſubtilis making an e 
of Iſrael are faid to have ſung a ſong in praiſe of the Lord, | pores that are tco narrow for it. I hus, 
after they had paſſed the Red Sea wherein their enemies had or compreſſing, a hard, elaſtic body, e. g. . 
periſhed ; the eicetæ concluded, that they muſt ſing and dance, | recede from each other on the convex fide, and appro? * 
to praiſe God aright: and as Mary the propheteſs, ſiſter of | the concave: conſequently the pores are coe a 
Moſes and Aaron, took a drum in her hand, on the ſame o- ſtreightened on the concave ſide; and if they were 


and by which they are reſtored to the figure, and ex 
they had loſt from any external cauſe. See ELASTIC boy. | 
important property elajiiciiys 
he Carteſians account for 
fort to pals through 
ſay they, in bending, 
a bow, its parts 


round, 


round, are now, for inſtance, oval: ſo that the matetia ſub- 
tilis, or matter of the ſecond element, 
out at thoſe pores, thus ſtreightened, muſt make an effort, at 
the ſame time, to reſtore the body to the ſtate it was in when 
the pores were more patent and round, i. e. before the bow 
was bent: and in this conſiſts its ela/ticrty. 8 
Other later, and more wary philoſophers, account for elaſticity 
much after the ſame manner as the Carteſians ; with this only 
difference, that in lieu of the ſubtile matter of the Carteſians, 
theſe ſubſtitute æther, or a fine etherial medium, that per- 
vades all bodies. See ETH HER. : ; 
Others, ſetting aſide the precarious notion of a materia ſubti- 
lis, account for elaſticity from the great law of nature, attrac- 
tion, or the cauſe of the coheſion of the parts of ſolid and 
firm bodies. See COHESION. _ 
Thus, ſay they, when a hard body is ſtruck or bent, ſo as 
the component parts 2re moved a little from each. other, 
but not quite disjoined, or broke off, or ſeparated fo far as 
to be out of the power of that attracting force whereby they 
cohere ; they muſt certainly, on the ceſſation of the external 
violence, ſpring back to their former natural ſtate, See 
ATTRACTION. | 

Others reſolve elaſticity into the preſſure of the atmoſphere : 
for a violent tenſion, or compreſſion, though not great 
enough to ſeparate the conſtituent particles of bodies far 
enough to let in any foreign matter, muſt yet occaſion ma- 
ny little vacuola between the ſeparated ſurfaces ; ſo that 
upon the removal of the force they will cloſe again, by the 
preſſure of the aerial fluid upon the external parts. See Ar- 
MO SPHERE. | | 
Laſtly, others attribute the elaſticity of all hard bodies to the 
power of reſilition in the air included within them. And fo 
make the elaſtic force of the air, the principle of elgſticity in 
all other bodies. See AIR. 
Laws of ELasTiciTY,—To enquire a little more expreſly 
into the nature and laws of elaſticity, we ſhall conſider the 
phænomena thereof. Let it be premiſed, then, that all the 
bodies wherein this power is obſerved, do conſiſt, or may be 
conceived to conſiſt, of ſmall threads, or fibres, which, laid 
together, conſtitute ſuch bodies. To examine elaſticity, there- 
fore, in its moſt ſimple caſe, we had beſt conſider it in mu- 
ſical firings, or chords, and particularly thoſe of metal; for 
thoſe of cat-gut, having a ſpiral twiſt, cannot be conſidered 
as the fibres whereof bodies are formed. 
Now the 2la/ticity of a fibre, or chord, conſiſts in this, that 
it may be ſtretched or extended; and that upon removing the 
force whereby it was ſtretched, or lengthened, it returns to its 
former dimenſions. Fibres have no elaſticity, unleſs they be 
extended with a certain force; as appears in Jax chords, which 
may be moved a little out of their poſition, without endea- 
vouring to recover it. Though what the degree of tenſion 
is, neceſſary for elaſticity to commence, 1s not yet determined 
by experiment. Add, that when a fibre is too far ſtretched, 
it loſes its ela/ticity ; though here too, the degree of tenſion 
that deſtroys elaſticity is unknown. But it is certain, elaſticity 
depends on tenſion, and is confined within a certain ſphere, or 
boundary thereof on either ſide. See CHoRrN, and FIBRE. 
This, if it do not give us the proper adequate cauſe of ela/?;- 
city, yet ſhews us the difference between elaſtic and unelaſtic 
bodies; how it is a body loſes its elafticity ; and how a body, 
deſtitute of any ſuch force, comes to acquire it.— Thus, a 
plate of metal, by repeated blows of a hammer, becomes 
elaſtic; and being heated, again loſes that property. 

Between the limits of tenſion, wherewith /a/ticity is termi- 
nated, there are different forces required to give different de- 
grees of tenſion, in order to ſtretch chords to certain lengths. 
What the proportion of theſe forces is, can only be deter- 
mined by experiments made with chords of metal. But as the 
lengthenings of ſuch chords are ſcarce ſenſible, the propor- 
tions cannot be directly meaſured ; but a particular apparatus, 
and a kind of circuit, are neceſſary to arrive thereat. Dr. 
s Graveſande has taken a good deal of pains, in order to fix 
theſe laws; the reſult of whoſe experiments are as follow. 

I, That the weight, whereby a fibre is increaſed a certain 
length, by ſtretching, is in different degrees of tenſion, as 
the tenſion it ſelf: if, e. gr. there be three fibres of the 
ſame kind, length, and thickneſs, whoſe tenſions are as 1, 2, 
and 3; any weights, in the ſame proportion, will ftretch 


endeavouring to paſs 


them as conſiſting of a greater or leſs number of fine fibres of 
the fame thickneſs; the number whereof muſt be taken in 
the ratio of the ſolidity of thoſe fibres, i. e. as the ſquares of 
the diameters, or as the weights of theſe fibres, when their 
lengths are equal. Such fibres, of conſequence, will be equal- 
ly ftretched by forces that are in the ſame ratio of the ſquares 
of the diameters; which ſame ratio, is likewiſe required be- 
tween the forces whereby the chords are inflected, that the 
ſagittæ may be equal in the given fibres. 
5. The motion of a ſtretched fibre agrees with the motion 
of a body vibrating in a cycloid; and how unequal ſoever 
the vibrations are, they are all performed in the ſame time; 
See CYCLOID. 
6. In two equal chords, unequally ſtretched, unequal forces 
are required to inflet them equally. Their motions may be 
compared to thoſe of two pendulums, deſcribing fimilar cy- 
cloids, by different forces. Conſequently, the ſquares of the 
times of the vibrations of the fibres are to each other inverfe- 
ly, as the forces whereby they are equally inflected, which 
are as the weights by which the chords are ſtretched. 
7. The motions of ſimilar chords, equally ſtretched, but of 
different lengths, may be compared with that of pendulums 
after another manner; for as the times of the vibrations are 
to be conſidered, the celerities alſo, wherewith the chords are 
moved, muſt be conſidered. Now theſe celerities are to one 
another directly as the weights whereby the chords are inflet- 
ed, and inverſely as the quantities of matter in the chords 
that is, inverſely as their lengths. The celerities, therefore, 
are in an inverſe duplicate ratio of thoſe lengths; that is, in- 
verſely as the ſquares of the lengths: and the ſquares of the 
times of the vibrations, are likewiſe in the inverſe ratio: 
Conſequently, the lengths of the chords will be as the times 
of the vibrations. 
Elaſtic laminæ, or plates may be conſidered as congeries's, or 
bundles of elaſtic chords. When the plate is inflected, ſome 
fibres are lengthened; and there are unequal lengthenings in 
ſeveral points of the ſame plate. | | 
The curve formed by the inflected plate, is eaſily determined 
from what has been ſhewn concerning chords. In effect, in the 
vibrations of ſuch plate, or ſpring, the motion thereof is ac- 
celerated, after the ſame manner as che motion of a chord, 
and of a pendulum in a cycloid, are accelerated. And the 
vibrations of ſuch ſprings are all performed in the ſame time. 
Elaſtic balls, ſpheres, &c. may be conſidered as conſiſting of 
ſeveral elaſtic plates, or ſprings; and the introceſſions, or 
yieldings inward of any point therof, are proportionable to 
the forces wherewith the body is compreſſed. | 


The ELASTICITY of fluids is accounted for, from their particles 


being all endowed with a centrifugal force; whence Sir Iſaac 
Newton, prop. 23. lib. 2. demonſtrates, that particles, which 
mutually avoid, or fly off from one another by ſuch forces 
as are reciprocally proportional to the diſtances of their center, 
will compoſe an elaſtic fluid, whoſe denſity ſhall be propor- 
tional to its compreſſion; and vice verſa, if any fluid be com- 
poſed of particles, that fly off and avoid one another, and 
hath its denſity proportional to its compreſſion ; then the cen- 
trifugal forces of thoſe particles will be reciprocally, as the 
diſtances of their centers. See FLu1D, 


ELASTICITY of the air, is the force wherewith that element 


dilates it ſelf, upon removing the force whereby it was before 
compreſſed. See AIR. 

The elaſticity or ſpring of the air, was firſt diſcovered by the 
great Galileo. Its exiſtence is proved by this experiment of 
that philoſopher : an extraordinary quantity of air, being in- 
truded by means of a ſyringe into a glaſs or metal ball, till 
ſuch time as the ball, with this acceſſion of air, weigh con- 
ſiderably more in the balance than it did before; upon open- 
ing the mouth thereof, the air ruſhes out, till the ball ſink 
to its former weight. 

For hence we argue, that there is juſt ſo much air gone out, 
as compreſſed air had been crouded in. Air, therefore, re- 
turns to its former degree of expanſion, upon removing the 
force that compreſied, or reſiſted its expanſion ; conſequently 
it is endued with an elaſtic force. | 

It muſt be added, that as the air is found to ruſh out, in eve- 
ry ſituation, or direction of the orifice ; the elgſlic force of the 
air acts every way, or in every direction. 

The elaſticity of the air making a conſiderable article in the 
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them equally. 

2. That the leaſt lengthening of the ſame fibres are to one 
another, nearly as the forces whereby the fibres are lengthen- 
ed. Which property may likewiſe be applied to their in- 
exion. 

3. In chords of the ſame kind, thickneſs, and which are 
equaily ſtretched, but of different lengths, the lengthenings 
produced by ſuperadding equal weights, are to one another as 
the lengths of the chords. Which ariſes hence, that the 
chord is lengthened in all its parts: conſequently the lengthen- 
ng of a whole chord is double the lengthening of halt of it, 
vr a chord of half the length. 2h 

4. Fibres of the fame kind, but different thickneſſes, may be 


; je” wg 12 after the like manner; only conſidering 
I. . | 


new pneumatics, we ſhall here give the principal laws 
thereof. 
1. The elafiicity of the lower air, is equal to the weight of 
all the upper incumbent air. For the upper air is eaſily 
proved to preſs on the lower. See PRESSURE. 
And the elicit of the air, has alteady been ſhewn equal to 
the compreſſing power: whence it follows, that the ela/ticty 
of the air is equal to the weight of the whole incumbent at- 
moſphere. See ATMOSPHERE.- | 
Hence, as the weight of the upper air, incumbent on the. 
lower, is equal to the weight of a column of water of the 
ſame diameter with the column of air, and the altitude of 31 
feet; or to a column of mercury 28 inches high : the ſpring of 
the lower air is equal to the fame column of water, or mercury. 
3Hh Hence, 
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with the ſame force, as the weight of the atmoſphere. And, 
therefore, the claſticity of the included air, is able to ſuſtain 


mercury to the height of 28 inches, and water to the height | ELDERS, Seniors, in the Jewiſh hiſtory, were th 


of 31 feet, in an empty tube. See Air-PUMP. 
2. The elaſtic force of air compreſſed, is to that of the ſame 
air dilated ; reciprocally, as the bulk of the dilated air to that 
of the compreſſed air. 
For the elaſticity of air more compreſſed, is to that of air 
leſs compreſſed; as the weight incumbent on that, to the 
weight incumbent on this. But the bulks of more, and 
leſs compreſſed air, are in the ſame reciprocal ratio of theſe 
weights. Therefore the elaſtic force, &c. 
Hence the elaſticity of air more compreſſed, is ſtronger than 
that of air leſs compreſſed. 
3. The elaſticity of more compreſſed air, is to that of air leſs 
compreſled, ceteris paribus, as the maſs, or quantity of more 
compreſſed air, is to a mals of air leſs compreſſed of the ſame 
bulk. | 
4. The ratio of the ſpace filled by air preſſed only by the 
weight of the atmoſphere, to the ſpace it is reduced into by 
further compreſſion, being given; to determine the elgſtic 
force of the compreſſed air. 
Since the ſpring of the air, preſſed only by the weight of the 
atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of a column of mercury, 
of the ſame baſe with the column of air, and of the height of 
28 inches; to the bulk of the compreſſed air, that of the air 
not compreſſed, and the weight of the column of mercury; 
ſeek a fourth proportional : this will expreſs the quantity of 
the elaſtic force in the compreſſed air. 
Hence, ſubtracting the weight of the column of mercury 
from the quantity of the elaſtic force thus determined, the 
remainder is the force of elaſticity whereby it exceeds the re- 
ſiſtance of the weight of the atmoſphere. 
5, Heat increaſes the ela/?icity of the air; and cold diminiſhes 
it. See Hear, and Corp. 
6. The elaſtic force of the air, whereby it is expanded, in ra- 
refaction, is to the elaſticity of the air condenſed ; as the bulk 
of rarified air, to the bulk of condenſed air. 
ELATERIUMX, EAATHPION, in pharmacy, a purgative 
medicine, prepared from the wild cucumber. : 
* The word is formed from the Greek, {Aaurw, I impel, agi- 
tate, &c. 2 | 
Elaterium is made of the pulp of the plant, forced out with 
the finger, which ſuffered to ſtand ſome time lets fall a ſedi- 
ment, which carefully dried on chalk ſtones is the elaterium. 
Elaterium is a vigorous purge, and is uſed in lethargies, palſies, 
and hypochondriacal melancholies. 
ELBOW, the outer angle made by the flexure, or bend of 
the arm. See ARM. | 
That eminence, whereon the arm reſts, called by us elbow, 
is by the Latins called cubitus, and the Greeks ay xo, and by 
others 9A:#£2vor, See AN cod, and OLECRANON, 
ELBOw, is alſo uſed by architects, maſons, &c. for an obtuſe 
angle of a wall, building, or road, which diverts it from its 
right-line. 
ELCESAITES, Hercesaires, or ELCESAIANS, as The- 
odoret calls them, ancient heretics thus denominated from 
their great prophet Elceſai. 
This £lceſai, by others called Elxai, who lived in the time 
of Trajan, gave into the ſentiments of the Ebionites, touch- 
ing Jeſus Chriſt ; though he altered and reformed them in 
ſome things, to denominate himſelf the author of a ſect. 
His fundamental doctrines were, that Jeſus Chriſt, who was 
born from the beginning of the world, had appeared from 
time to time under diverſe bodies; that he was a celeſtial 
power, or virtue, called the Chriſt, whereof the Holy Spirit 
was ſiſter ; (note, the Hebrew word for ſpirit, is feminine) and 
that both of them had deſcended into Jeſus the Son of Mary. 
The Elceſaites, according to St. Epiphanius, were alſo called 
Samfſeans, from the Hebrew word ſames, ſun. See SAMP- 
SEAN, | 
Scaliger was notoriouſly miſtaken, in holding that Elaxai 
was no more than Eſſui, or Eſſene; on which ſuppoſition he 
made the Elceſaites the ſame with the ſect of Eſſenes, which 
is contrary to all antiquity. See EsSENE. 
Origen makes mention of the Elceſaites, in one of his homi- 
lies, as a hereſy newly riſen. The retainers hereto, ſays he, 
do'not admit all the books of the canon, but only ſome of 
them. They allow ſome paſſages out of the Old Teſtament 
and the evangeliſts, but reject all the epiſtles of St. Paul. 
Add, that they have produced a book, which they pretend 
deſcended to them from heaven ; and maintain, that who- 
ever perform what is enjoined therein, ſhall obtain pardon of 
all their fins. See Euſebius, H. Lib. VI. c. 38. who re- 
marks, that this hereſy became extin& almoſt as ſoon as it | 
aroſe, | 
St. Epiphanius is very full on the ſubject of this ſect, Hær. 
19. where he obſerves, that Elxai was a Jew by birth, and 
that not being able to live according to the law of Moſes, he 


ELECT, is likewiſe applied to archbiſhops, 


ELECTION, a choice made of any thing, or perſon, 


EL 


e again, the ſpring of the air, included in a vellel, c. invented new opinion | : | | 
is likewiſe equal to the weight of the whole incumbent atmo- | a profeſſed — of ee ne guar He was 
ſphere, Conſequently the air, included in a veſſel, preſſes] his doctrine, to marry. He tutored Bn Og 3 
ypocri y in 


times of perſecution; pretending i a 
provided the heart 7 2 — — * 
ſiderable perſons for age, experienc eee 
that ancient l —— ad, LI, , "a 
the people together, and acquainted them with 8 
. d had commanded. . 

ong afterwards, thoſe who held the fir : 
gogues, were uſually called zekenim, mw 2 % : he ſyna- 
the 70 elders, whom Moſes eſtabliſhed for the juce e 
8 See SANHEDRIN, e 

e preſident, or chief, had in a particular manner t 

: - he ap- 

—_— elder, being, as it were, decanys ſeniorum, dean of 
In the aſſemblies of the primitive chriſtia 
the firſt place, or N aſſumed the ! ver 52 
byters, or elders. For the word presbyteri, which we pA 
frequently in the Old Teſtament, and which incl h 5 
a biſhops and prieſts, does properly hgnify 4 dee 71 
4075 0 . thereon, in his Supplement aux ce ; 

he preſident, or biſhop, as being the chi : 
likewiſe aſſume the ee 5 elder > pe Prat = 
in the New Teſtament the name biſhop is frequent] . _ 
ed with that of presbyter. See BisHoe, and Pg bales og 
For the like reaſon, the council of the firſt church 
was called presbyterium, or council of the ellers 5 
the biſhop preſided in quality of firſt elder, being ſeat d in 
the middle of the other elders. The prieſts, or er, ; Fo 
ſate by him, had each his judge's chair ; for which reaſon th - 
are called by the fathers, afſeſſores epiſcoporum. Nothin 2 
any importance was done, till it had firſt been examined yo 
reſolved in this aſſembly, where the biſhop only made n= 
body with the other elders, or prieſts; the juriſdiction which 
we now call epiſcopal, not being then dependant on the biſho 
alone, but on all the elders, over whom he was the preſident. 
See BISHOP, | 


remanies 


EL D ERS, is alſo a denomination {till retained in the presby- 


terian diſcipline. See PRESBYTERIAN. | 

The elders are officers, who, in conjunction with the paſtors 
or miniſters, and deacons, compoſe the conſiſtories, or kirk 
ſeſſions, meeting to conſider, inſpect and regulate matters of 
religion and diſcipline. They are choſe from among the peo- 
ple, and received publickly with ſomewhat of ceremony, 
In Scotland, there are an indefinite number of elders in each 
pariſh, generally about twelve. | 
Chamberlayne makes mention of a ruling elder in each pariſh, 
choſe by the kirk-ſefſion ; the congregation afterwards ap- 
proving the choice, after a ſtrict ſcrutiny into his life and 
manners. He adds, that the miniſter ordains him; and that 
his office is for life: his buſineſs being to aſſiſt the miniſter in 
overſeeing and correcting the manners of the people ; to at- 
tend him in viſiting, catechiſing, praying for the ſick, in pri- 
vate admonitions, and at the communion table. 

But this we apprehend to be a miſtake; what that author ſays 
of ruling elders, belonging properly to the /imple elders. As to 
ruling elders, there are no ſuch things, but in the general aſ- 
ſemblies, where they appear as repreſentatives of the reſt. 
See KIRE-Sgſſions, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY, Oc. 


ELECAMPANE wine. See the article WINE. 
ELECT, cheſen, in theology, particularly in the ſcriptures, is 


applied to the ſaints, the predeſtinated.—In which ſenſe, the 
el: are thoſe perſons whom God has choſen to beſtow the glory 
of heaven upon. See ELECTION, and PREDESTINATION. 

The apoſtles alſo apply the word to the primitive chriſtians. — 
In which ſenſe, the elet are thoſe choſen and admitted to the 


favour and bleſſing of chriſtianity, | 3 
God, who has predeſtinated the ele to glory, has likewiſe 


predeſtinated them to ſanctification. See SANCTIFICATION. 
biſhops, and other 


officers, who are choſen, but not yet conſecrated, or actually 


inveſted with their office, or juriſdictioon. 
The emperor is ſaid to be elect, before he is inaugurated an 
crowned : a lord mayor is ele, before his predeceflor's may0- 


ralty is expired, or the ſword put in his hands. FE 
Philip of Savoy was five years archbiſhop of Lyons, Wwitou 


ever being ordained or conſecrated ; 1 * __ 
. 2 - urgun 1 
his archbiſhopric to marry the counte 1 f 2 of 


that time he bore the title and quality 0 
Lyons, electus Lugdunenſis. 3 
it is preferred to ſome other. See ELECT, ExactoR, = 
There ſeems this difference, however, between © y 
election, that election has uſually a regard to a ar ſo Fr 
community, which makes the choice; 0 choic 

dom uſed, but when a ſingle perſon makes it. 3 
We ſay, "th election of a biſhop, a member of parliam- ) 
&c. See BisHoP, PARLIAMENT, &% nich is per. 
The moſt ſolemn election is that of a popes Wilen mel 


ELECTION, in theology, ſignifies the choice which God, of his 


ELECTION alſo, ſometimes, ſignifies a predeſtination to grace | 


ELECTION, is allo uſed for a. part of pharmacy; being that 


E 


is an clective kingdom. All prelatures in France are elective, 


ELECTOR *, a perſon who has a right to zleft, or Thooſe 


| See CARDINAL. ; : 
ELECTION, is alſo the ſtate of a perſon who is left to his own 


fo; by the cardinals, in four ſeveral manners. — The firſt, 
my Hay Spirit, as they call it; when the firſt cardinal 
who ſpeaks, having given his vote for any perſon, proceeds 
to the adoration, and proclaims him pope, as by a ſudden in- 
ſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. In which caſe, he is deemed 
duly elected, if all, or at leaſt two thirds of the aſſembly be 
ting thereto. | ä 
7 by Compromiſe, when the whole college pitches 
on three cardinals, to whom they give a power of nominat- 
ing the pope ; which power expires upon the burning out of a 
candle lighted on that occaſion. _ : 
The third, by way of Poll or Scrutiny, which laſt is the moſt 
uſual; the cardinals throwing ſealed tickets, wherein their 
votes are wrote, into a chalice, or cup, placed on the altar. 
Two thirds of the votes are required to determine an election 
by ſcrutiny. See CONCLAVE. ol 
The fourth is by way of Acceſſion ; when, the votes being 
too much divided to ele any body, ſome of the cardinals, de- 
{it from their firſt ſuffrage, and accede, that is, give their 
voices to him, who has already the majority by fcru- 
tiny. 
The way of acceſſion, however, is always added to the ſcru- 
tiny; it being the conſtant practice for all the cardinals, to 
give their voices, after the laſt ſcrutiny, to him whom they 
find to have the plurality already. So that all elections of 
popes are, with the unanimous conſent of all the cardinals, 


free will, to take or do either one thing, or another, which 
he pleaſes. See LIBERTY, Sc. 


good pleaſure, makes of angels or men, for the objects of 
mercy, and grace. 


The election of the Jews, was the choice God made of that | 


people to be more immediately attached to his worſhip and 
ſervice, and for the Meſſiah to be born thereof. 


and glory; and ſometimes to glory only. See PRESTIN A- 
TION, GRACE, &c. 

It is an article of faith, that predeſtination to grace is gratui- 
tous, merely and ſimply ſo: gratia quia gratis data. But the 
divines are divided as to the point, whether election to glory be 
gratuitous, or whether it ſuppoſe obedience and good works, 
i. e. whether it be before, or after the previſion of our obe- 
dience ? | | 

Some hold that it is before, and after, at the ſame time : it is 
before the previſion of our obedience, as glory is intended as 
antecedent to our obedience : And it is after, as this glory is 
intended us as a reward, and of conſequence, as a ſequel of 
our obedience, See GRACE, REPROBATION, c. 


which teaches how to chuſe the medicinal ſimples, drugs, 
Se. and to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. See PhHar- 
MACY. | 

Some diſtinguiſh a general election, which gives the rules and 
marks for all medicines in general; and a particular one for 
each medicine in particular, See Mevpicine, Dxvs, 
Oc. 1 5 
LECTIVE, ſomething that is done, or paſſes by election. 
See ELECTION, : e 

The empire of Germany was hereditary in time of Char- 
lemaign; and did not become eledtive, till after the death of 
Louis the IIId. the laſt of the race of Charlemaign in the 
empire, Indeed, it was not entirely elective till the time of 
Frederic II. in 1210. 

Some benefices are elective, others collative. Municipal offices 
in England, are generally elective; in Spain, venal: Poland 


ſince the Concordat. 


another to an office, honour, c. See ELECTION.” 

The word is formed of the Latin, eligere, to chooſe, 
We fay, the elcfors of a burgeſs, a knight of the ſhire, a 
grand maſter of an order, Ec. 
LECTOR, 1s particularly, and by way of eminence, applied to 
certain princes of Germany, in whom lies the right of elect- 
ing the emperor ; being all ſovereigns, and the principal 
members of the empire. See COLLEGE, ELECTORAL, and 
LLECTORATE. | | 
The origin of ele&ors is not well known: ſome refer it to the 
time of Otho III. in the year 997; others to Frederic II. who 
died in 1250; and others, to Ralph of Hapsburg, founder of 
the houſe of Auſtria, in the year 1280, 
Their number, however, was unſettled, at leaſt till the time 
of Frederic II. in the 13th century. The golden bull, pub- 
liſhed by Charles IV. in 1 356, fixed the number of elefers 
to ſeven; three of them eccleſiaſtics, viz. the archbiſhops of 

lentz, Treves, and Cologne; and four ſeculars, viz. the 
king of Bohemia, the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke 
of Saxony, and the marqueſs of Brandenburgh. By the 
treaty of Munſter, in 1648, this order was changed : 


duke of Bavaria being put in the place of the count pa- 


as they meet in their way. 


latine, and an eighth electorate erected for the count pala- 


tine. 

In the year 1692, a ninth electorate was created by the em- 
peror Leopold, in favour of Erneſt duke of Hanover, under 
the title of elector of Brunſwic. Some oppoſition was made 
to this election; and the princes of Germany ftobd out for 
ſome time, and refuſed to acknowledge it. But they after- 
wards acquieſced in it, and it has been fince recogniſed by all 
the foreign princes, The king of France did it at laſt by the 
treaty of Raſtad, 

The ſeveral functions of the electors are as follow: the elector 
of Mentz, is chancellor of Germany ; convokes the ſtates, 
and gives his vote before any of the reſt, The ele&r of 
Cologne, is grand chancellor of Italy, and conſecrates the em- 
peror. The elector of Treves, is grand chancellor of the 
Gauls, and confers the impoſition of hands on the emperor. 
The count palatine of the Rhine is grand maſter of the impe- 
rial palace, and preſents the emperor with a globe at his coro- 
nation, The marqueſs of Brandenburgh is grand chamber- 
lain, and puts the ring on the emperor's finger. 'The duke of 
Saxony, now king of Poland, is grand marſhal, and gives 
the ſword to the emperor. The king of Bohemia, who was 
anciently only duke, is grand butler, and puts Charlemaign's 
crown on the emperor's head. Laſtly, the elector of Ha- 
nover, now king of Great Britain, is arch- treaſurer; though 
firſt erected under the title of ſtandard-bearer of the empire. 


ELECTORAL, ſomething relating, or belonging to an elec- 


tor. Sce ELECToOR, and ELECTORATE. 

The electoral prince is the eldeſt fon of an elector, and the pre- 
ſumptive heir of his dignity. See PRINCE. 

Electors are addreſſed under the title of electoral highneſſes. See 
HiGHNEss. 

The electoral college, conſiſting of all the electors of the em- 
pire, is the moſt illuſtrious and auguſt body in Europe. Bel- 
larmin and Baronius attribute the inſtitution of the eleHoral 
college. to pope Gregory V. and the emperor Otho III. in the 
Xth century, Of which opinion, are the generality of hiſto- 
rians, and particularly the canoniſts. Wicquefort is of ano- 
ther ſentiment; and endeavours to make it appear, from the 
elections of the ſucceeding princes, that the number of elec- 


tors was not then fixed; nor the cle&oral dignity annexed to 


any particular principalities, excluſive of the other princes of 
Germany. He adds, that there was nothing ſettled with re- 
gard hereto before Charles IV. and that the publication of his 
golden bull, was only to prevent ſchiſms, and ſecure the re- 
poſe of the kingdom by a regulation in form. 

It was the golden bull, therefore, publiſhed in 1356, that con- 
ſtituted the electoral college, and reduced the number of elec- 
tors to ſeven. See COLLEGE, and Bu LI. 


ELECTORAL Crown, or Coronet, is a ſcarlet cap, turned up with 


ermine, cloſed with a ſemi- circle of gold, all covered with 


pearls, On the top is a globe with a croſs thereon. See 
CROWN. 


ELECTORATE, the dignity of an elector, with the terri- 


tory, or dominions, to which that quality is anhexed. Sce 
ELEC TOR, and ELECTORAL. ä 

We ſay, the electorate of Saxony, of Bavaria, c. The em- 
peror, of his own ſpecial authority, in the year 1692, erected 
a ninth electorate, in favour of the houſe of Brunſwic-Lu- 
nenburgh. The princes, who diſputed the validity of this 


election, were called the oppoſers of the ninth electorate. 


Though the cuſtom ordinarily be, in Germany, for the ſons 


of princes to ſhare their father's lands, and territories among 


them; thoſe whereto the clectorate is annexed, are not uſed to 


be divided ; but paſs entire to the eldeſt ſon, who ſucceeds to 
the electorate. 


ELECTRICITY, or ELECTRICAL Force, is that power, 


or property, whereby amber, jet, ſealing-wax, agate, glaſs, 
and moſt kinds of precious ſtones, attract ſtraws, paper, and 
other light bodies to themſelves. See ATTRACTION, | 

Electricity differs from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only 
attracts iron, whereas the former indifferently attracts moſt 
kinds of bodies; though the effect is only ſenſible in light ones. 
See MAGNETISM. 

The Peripatetics hold this power to conſiſt in I know not what 
ſecret quality, or ſympathetic power, ſubſiſting between the 


amber, e. gr. and the ſtraw, and reſulting from the ſubſtantial 
form of each, See QUALITy. | 

But the later philoſophers generally agree to make it the effect 
of a corporeal effluvium, emitted from, and returning to, the 
electrical body. Though as to the nature of theſe eMuvia, 


and the manner of their acting, they are greatly divided. See 
EFFLUVIA,. 


Some, with Cabeus, ſuppoſe actual ſteams to iſſue out of the 
electrical body, when agitated by attrition ; and that theſe diſ- 
cuſs and repel the ambient air, which, after it has been driven 
off a little way, makes as it were a little vortex, by the reſi- 


ſtance it meets withal in the remoter air, to. which theſe elec- 


trical ſteams did not reach: and that theſe ſteams ſhrinking 
quickly back again to the attracting body, do, in their return, 


attract and bring along with them ſuch light and ſmall bodies 
Othere, 
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Mr. Hauksbee, having heated a glaſs tube, of about an inch 
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Others, with Dr. Gilbert, Gaſſendus, Sir Kenelm Digby, &c. 
hold, that on rubbing, or chafing, the electrical body is made 
to emit rays, or fibres, of an unuous nature; which com- 
ing to be condenſed and cooled by the ambient air, do loſe 
their agitation, and fo ſhrink back again into the body from 
which they ſallied; and by that means carry along with them 
ſuch light and ſmall bodies, as happen to be faſtened, or ſtick- 
ing to their further ends. Gaſſendus adds, that theſe unctu- 
ous effluvia being emitted all manner of ways, do frequently 
decuſſate, or croſs each other; and by that means take the 
better hold of ſtraw, &c. | 

The Carteſians, not being able to imagine how ſo hard and 
brittle a body as glaſs ſhould emit effluvia, attribute electri- 
city to the globules of the firſt element; which breaking out 
through the pores, or chinks of the body, like little darts or 
ſwords, and not meeting with proper meatus's, or paſſages in 
the air, return whence they came, and carry the little bodies, 
whoſe pores they happen to enter, and be entangled in, along 
with them. 

Mr. Boyle, Mr. Hauksbee, &c. have made a number of ex- 
periments, to aſcertain the nature, and laws of electricity; the 


reſult whereof may be ſummed up under the following ar- 


ticles, 
1. That electrical bodies do not at all, or very rarely attract, 


except when warmed, and thereby ſollicited to emit effluvia | 


more copiouſſy. 


diameter, and 30 inches long, by rubbing it vehemently on 
paper, and then applying it to ſeveral pieces of leat braſs, found, 
that they were no ſooner within the ſphere of activity of the 
effluvia emitted by the tube, than they began to be put into 
very brisk and ſurprizing motions; would leap toward the tube, 
even at the diſtance of 12 or 14 inches; would ſometimes ad- 
here, and faſten to the tube, ſettle on its ſurface, and there re- 
main quiet: and ſometimes be thrown off from it with a great 
force. And thus would they be alternately attracted and re- 
pelled, for ſeveral times ſucceſſively. Sometimes, again, they 
would move ſlowly toward the tube; ſometimes, would re- 
main ſuſpended between the tube and the table they were firſt 
laid on; and ſometimes ſlide along in the direction of the fide 
of the tube, without touching it. 
2. That bodies, warmed by fire, do not attract fo forcibly, as 
when heated by rubbing; though if they be firſt heated, and 
then rubbed, they will attract the more ſtrongly. 
Mr. Hauksbee aſſures us, that the hotter he made the tube by 
rubbing, to the greater diſtance did the attractive force extend 
it ſelf: but that this would anſwer, in proportion, to any de- 
gree of heat excited, he will not undertake. When the tube 
was rendered the hotteſt by the ſtrongeſt attrition, the force 
of the effluvia was rendered manifeſt to another ſenſe, namely 
that of feeling, being plainly perceived on the face, or any 
other tender part, making ſtrokes or impulſes on the skin, 
much like thoſe made by puſhing a number of limber hairs 
againſt it, | 
3. That terſion or wiping, is almoſt univerſally neceſſary, as 
well as attrition or rubbing, to produce electricity; by reaſon 
the efluvia can more readily eſcape, when there is nothing to 
ſtop up, or choak the pores. 
That the interpoſition of the fineſt linnen, as muſlin, gauſe, 
or the like, will totally hinder the operation of electrical bodies, 
5. The effect is leſs ſenſible in thick and cloudy weather, 
For the air being clogged with vapours and exhalations raiſed 
from below, the reſiſtance the electrical effluvia meet withal, 
muſt be greater than when the air is free of any ſuch impedi- 
ments. Hence, alſo, in all probability, ariſes the neceſſity of 
terſion; the watry particles being apt to run together, and 
condenſe on the ſurface of the body, and ſo obſtruct the paſ- 


ſage of the effluvia. 


6. Electrical bodies are more forcible, ceteris paribus, in hot 


weather than in cold, in ſummer than in winter; by reaſon 
the more vigorous action of the ſolar rays, does more effectu- 
ally ſhake the parts of bodies, and unlock the pores, and fo 
make room for a more plentiful emiſſion of efluvia, Beſide, 
that in warmer weather, the medium being rarer, makes leſs 
oppoſition to the paſſage of the effluvia. | 
7. The air being exhauſted out of the tube, it loſes almoſt all 
its electricity: ſo that though rubbed, and heated more vehe- 
mently, and leaf-gold applied nearer than uſual, it ſcarce at- 
tracts at all. And what little attraction remains, Mr. Hauksbee 
conjectures, may ariſe from the little portion of air remaining 
in the tube: and fo the attraction may continue in proportion 
to the quantity of air. When the air is let into the tube a- 
ain, the attractive power is immediately reſtored ; and that 
fore any new attrition can be given the tube, or before it be 
removed from the diſtance and poſition it was in when exhauſt- 
ed. Mr. Boyle, however, found that a piece of amber did 
ſenſibly attract when the air was pumped out of the receiver. 
8. Electrical bodies attract all things indifferently, whereas the 


magnet draws only iron and ſteel. 
9. A large piece of very electrical amber being ſuſpended by a 
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ber at reſt, will plain | 

y make the amber tend towa 
follow it. Whence it appears that the elefrical . it _ 
ted by the other bodies, as well as it attraQs them = 


Shy 7 the electrical ones. 

10. After an electrical body has been wel "Ye" 
certain nick of time in which the light wg log thee tha 
e r "— — repelled, or driven away . 
electrical one t ia gol Is 

—_ by the effluvia going briskly out, and not return. 
Mr. Hauskbee aſſures us, that the pieces 

be ſometimes thrown off from his * Se ok, on N 
to the diſtance of ſix or ſeven inches. And thus Om 
when they adhered to the ſurface of the tube. would th oy 
ſuddenly and precipitantly driven from it; but alſo in 5 
1 afro OED it. — 
II. A glaſs globe, being contrived to be whi ; 
its axis parallel to the — and a Aber of 45 "oe 
round the upper hemiſphere thereof, at the diſtance of f ra 
five inches, with ſeveral pieces of woollen thread hung th > 
on, of ſuch lengths, as that when extended in a dire&io = 
wards the centre of the glaſs, they would reach Within ink 
of the circumference thereof; but when left at libert wo a 
down in a parallel poſition: upon applying the Tear q D 
adding an attrition to the former rotation, the threads 15 
ly began to change their direction, and all harmonics, ag 
ed to the centre of the globe; and to put it paſt 2 45 "a 
effect depended on the attrition, the experimentator. b ſhift . 
the place of the attrition hither and thither, could 3 * 
threads towards this or that end of the globe, though the F 
ſtill went uniformly converging towards ſome centre k 
axis thereof; and ſo formed a kind of conical ſurface ; 5 
The ſame phænomena followed upon ſhifting the wire and 
putting it on the lower hemiſphere. Add, that upon ſuſpend- 


their ſtrait direct poſture for the ſpace of four or five mi 
And in the mean time, if the * or any other n 
applied near the extremity, or points of the threads the 
would avoid and fly from the ſame : but if applied about 2 
diſtance from the end of ſuch thread, the thread would uſual- 
ly be attracted towards it. 

ELECTRUM, is ſometimes uſed for amber. See the article 
AMBER, 

ELECTRUM more frequently ſignifies a mix'd metal of great 
value amongſt the ancients. See Gottlieb Rink de vet. Num 
Pot. et Qualitate. cap. IX, : 
ELECTUARY *®, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, com- 
poſed of powders and other ingredients, incorporated with 
honey, or ſugar ; to be divided into doſes, like bolus's, when 
taken. See ECLEGMA, kn 


* Come will have it thus called, by reaſon all the parts, or in- 
gredients it conſiſts of, ſhould be well choſen ; from the Latin 
verb eligere, to Chooſe, whence electus, choſen. Others derive 
it from lac; and accordingly the Greeks, under the Eaſtern 
empire, called it azx]saecey. Scaliger derives it from xuyw, I 
lick, and calls it in Latin, e/in#um. Voſlius obſerves, that 
all the remedies preſcribed for the ſick, as well as the con- 
fections taken by way of regale, were called by the Greeks, 
xa udla, and cxacuu]o, of the verb nay, 1 lick : whence, 
ſays he, was formed the Latin electarium, and afterware elec- 
tuarium. This conjecture he ſupports from the laws of Sicily, 
where it is ordained, that electuaries, ſyrups, and other reme- 
dies, be prepared after the legal manner. The Bollandiſts, 
who relate this etymology, ſeem to confirm it. Act. Sand. 
Mart. T. II. p. 131. 

Electuaries are either ſoft, or ſolid; and of each kind, ſome 
are alterative, others corroborative, others purgative, &c.— 
The /eft are of the conſiſtence of honey, and conſiſt of three 
ounces of powders to a pound of honey or ſugar, 

The ſolid are in a manner of tablets, or lozenges, —The purga- 
tive are uſually of the ſoft kind: but the corroborative only 
admit of 1 or 1 4 ounce of powders to a pound of ſugar. 
Among the ſoft electuaries, are reckoned treacle, mithridate, 
the confection of hamech, that of alkermes, the catholicon, 
diaprunum, diaphcenicum, Galens hiera picra, &c, which ſee 
explained under their reſpective articles, 

Among the ſolid eleftuaries, are reckoned thoſe of carthamum, 
roſe juice, violet juice, &c. M. Lemery reckons up about 
120 ſorts of clettuaries. 


ELEEMOSY NA Carucarum, or pro Aratris, or Aratri, in 


be paid for every plough in England, towards the ſupport of 
the poor. Sometimes it is alſo called eleemeſyna regis, becauſe 
firſt appointed by the king. ; 
ELEEMOSYNE, is alſo uſed for the poſſeſſions belonging to 
churches. See Al Mus, and FRank Almoign. 
ELEEMOSYNARIA. See the article AuBR T. 
ELEGANCE, ELtGancy, denotes Kerio of doing, or 
ſaying thin litely agreeably, and with choice. 
Wü HE 0 as 5 file rh the common manners 1 - 
litely, ſo as to ſtrike people of a delicate taſte; and agreead!)s 


filken thread, and one end of it rubbed ſtrongly on a little 
cuſhion ; the cuſhion being brought nearer, towards the am- 


ſo as to diffuſe a reliſh which hits every body. ate 


that it is only by accident that the ſmall attracted bodies 
ap- » 


ing the motion and attrition, the threads would continue in 


our ancient cuſtoms, a penny which king Ethelred ordered to 
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Poetical elegancies, elgantiæ poetice, are of ſervice to ſcholars 
in making their verſes: by being too regular in the gramma- 
tical conſtruction, we loſe certain licences, wherein the ele- 
gance of language conſiſts. Elegance, though irregular, is 
better than regularity without elegance. 
The elegance of a painting is not founded on the correctneſs 
of the deſign, as appears in Raphael and the Antique. It is 
moſt felt in works otherwiſe careleſs and inaccurate ; as in 
Corregio, where, maugre all the defects as to juſtneſs of de- 
ſign, there is an elegance even in the manner of the deſign it 
ſelf, as well as in the turn of the attitudes, Sc. 
The elegance of a deſign, is a manner which embelliſhes, and 
heightens objects either as to their form, or colour, or both ; 
without deſtroying or perverting the truth. 
ELEGIAC, in the Latin poetry, ſomething that belongs to 
elegy. See ELEGY. 
Elegiac verſes, Ease, are alternately hexameter, and penta- 
meter. See VERSE. 
Quintilian eſteems Tibullus the top of the elegiac poets: but 
the younger Pliny gives the preference to Propertius. They 
havè each of them reaſon on their ſide; and one might make 
a third choice, as juſt as either of them | 
ELEGIT, in law, a judicial writ, which lies for him who 
has recovered debt or damages, or upon a recognizance in 
any court, againſt one not able in his goods to ſatisfy ; and di- 
| rected to the ſheriff; commanding him to make delivery of 
half the party's lands, and all his goods, oxen and beaſts for 
the plough excepted. | 
The creditor ſhall hold the moiety of the ſaid land ſo de- 
livered to him, till his whole debt and damages are fa- 
tisfied; and during that time, he is tenant by elegit. Sce 
TENANT. 


ELEGY, Eazyeo, a mournful, and plaintive. kind of poem. | 


See ELEGIAC, and Po MWM. 

The firſt inventor of the elegy is not known: ſome ſay it was 
one Theocles of Naxus, or, according to others, of Eretria, 
who, in the heat of bis phrenzy, firſt produced this kind of 
compoſition, But, no wonder we are in the dark as to the 
matter: Horace aſſures us, it was a point not ſettled among the 
grammarians even in his time, who the author was, 


Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit autor 

Grammatici certant & adhuc ſub judice lis gſt. 
The chief writers of elgy among the Greeks, are Callima- 
chus, Parthenius, and Euphorion: And among the Latins, 
Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 
The Flemiſh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the mo- 
derns for this kind of Latin verſe: The elegies of Bidermann, 
Grotius, and eſpecially Sedronius and Vallius, ſeem worthy 
of the pureſt antiquity. The counteſs de la Suze, has diſtin- 
guiſhed her ſelf for elegies in the French tongue. | 
In the Engliſh, we have nothing conſiderable of the elegiac 

| Kind, but what we have in Milton. The Engliſh and French 

elegies are chiefly in Alexandrine verſes, 
In proceſs of time, elzgy degenerated from its original inten- 
tion; and not only matters of grief, but alſo joy, wiſhes, 
prayers, expoſtulations, reproaches, and almoſt every ſubject, 
were admitted into elegy. | 
The office of elegy is well delivered by M. Boileau : 


La plaintive elegie en longs habits de deuil, 

Scait, les cheveux epars, gemir ſur un cercueil: 

Elle peint des amans la joye, & la triſtaſſe; 

Harte, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe. 0 

In mourning weeds ſad elegy appears, 

Her hair diſchevell'd, and her eyes in tears: 

Her theme, the lover's joys, but more his pains ; 

By turns ſhe ſings, ſooths, threatens, and complains. 
The dition of elegy ought to be clean, eaſy, perſpicuous, ex- 
preſſive of the manners, tender, and pathetic ; not oppreſſed 
with ſentences, points, &c. No apoſtrophe's are allowed; and 
the ſenſe to be generally cloſed in every diſtich, or two lines. 
At leaſt in Latin compoſitions. | | 
ELEMENTARY, ſomething that relates to the elements. See 

ELEMENT. 


The elements of a body are alſo called the elementary principles 
thereof, See PRINCIPLE. | 
The whole ſpace, included within the concave, or orbit of the 
moon, 1s called the elementary region, as being the ſeat, or 
ſphere of the four vulgar elements, and the bodies compounded 
thereof. See REOION. 
The author of the Comte de gabalis, gives the name ele- 
mentary people to a kind of beings who are ſuppoſed to inha- 
dit the elements, and are only known by what they call the 
Philoſephers, or ſages. According to theſe folks, the element of 
fre is inhabited by Salamanders ; water, that is, the ſea and 
nvers, by Nymphs, or Oridians ; earth by Gnomes and Gno- 
mides; and air, by Sylphs and Sylphides. 
ONLY TARY Air, AIR, 
MENTARY Fire. : 
ELEMENTARY Geometry, c See the articles 200 
El Eren Muſic. Music. 


8 N NTS, in phyſics, the firſt principles, or ingredients 


, | 


ELE 
of things, whereof all bodies are compounded ; and into which 
they are all reſolvible. See Bopy. 

Elements are conceived as the moſt ſimple, homogeneous parts, 
or corpuſcles; of an aſſemblage, and mixture whereof, all the 
bodies we ſee, conſiſt. See CorPusCLE, c. | 
Authors generally talk wildly* and inconſiſtently of the ele- 
ments, and confound them with the principles of things: yet 
is there a great deal of difference. As we find, by experi- 
ence, that al! things cannot indifferently be made of all; that 
ſtone, for inſtance, and marble, aze not convertible into fleſh, 
nor are fit to nouriſh or augment an animal body : it ſeems to 
follow, that all the variety of bodies could never ariſe from the 
firſt ſimple combination ot the two principles, matter and form; 
but only ſome infinitely imple beings, or corpuſcles, which 
being variouſly intermixed, might couſtitute all other bodies. 
Now thoſe moſt ſimple of all beings, thus formed of the firſt 
determination and concretion of principles, are what the philo- 
ſophers properly call elements: ſo that elements and principles 
have this difference between them; that a principle, as mat- 
ter, is a kind of incompleat nature; but an element, a perfect 
or compleat one. See PRINCIPLE. 

Hence it follows, that there muſt, of neceſſity, be more ele- 
ments than one: ſince otherwiſe all things would be equally 
ſimple, and there would be no ſuch thing as a compound in 
nature. Moſt of the ancients, not aware of this, confound 
element with principle: by which means the elements are ſome- 
times repreſented as corruptible, and ſometimes as incorruptible. 
The retainers to incorruptible elements, mean preciſely by ele- 
ment what we mean by the firſt matter. In effect, their elements 
are their atoms, or corpuſcles, which are ſuppoſed indiviſible, 
incorruptible, &c. See AToM, and CORPUSCLE. 
Democritus is held the firſt author of this tenet ; which 


_ accordingly is adhered to by Epicurus and many of their de- 


ſcendants, the Epicurean and Corpuſcular philoſophers. See 
CorPUsCULAR, &c. 

Among thoſe who hold the elements corruptible, ſome will only 
have one, and ſome ſeveral. Of the former, the principal are 
Heraclitus, who held fire; Anaximenes, air; Thales Mile- 
ſius, water; znd Heſiod, earth; as the only element. Heſiod 
is followed by Bernardin, Teleſius; and Thales, by many of 
the chemiſts. See WATER, c. 

Among thoſe who admit ſeveral corruptible elements, the prin- 
cipal are the Peripatetics ; who, after their maſter Ariſtotle, 
contend for four elements, viz. fire, air, water, and earth. 


Ariſtotle took the notion from Hippocrates ; Hippocrates from 


Pythagoras; and Pythagoras from Ocellus Lucanus, who 
ſeems to be the firſt author of the dogma. 

But there is a ſtill further variety of elements: for the philoſo- 
phers, not conſidering matter in it ſelf, or in the general, 
but only ſome of the ſenſations it excites in us; ſome of 
them refer all to the ſenſe of fight, and aſſert lucid and ob- 
ſcure, or pellucid and opake, to be the elements of all things: 
and others, regarding only the ſenſe of touch, make hard and 
liquid, or hot and cold, the elements of things. 

In this latter claſs we are to reckon Ariſtotle; though his way 
of proceeding was ſomewhat different from the reſt, For, 
conſidering the four principal qualities that fall under the ſenſe 
of touching, heat, cold, dryneſs or hardneſs, and humidity or 


| liquidity : and obſerving that two of theſe qualities might be 


one and the fame thing taken in two different relations ; and 
that they might be combined four ways; he made four ele- 
ments; the firſt, cold and dry; the ſecond, cold and moiſt; 
the third, hot and moiſt; and the fourth, hot and dry. 
Then, to give names to theſe elements, he enquired in what 
things theſe ſeveral elements ſeemed chiefly to prevail? Ac- 
cordingly, taking the earth to be the coldeſt, and, at the ſame 
time, drieſt of all things, he called the firſt element, earth, 
See EARTH. 
And water, being the coldeſt and moiſteſt of all things, he 
called his ſecond element, water. See WATER. | 
Again, judging air the moiſteſt and at the ſame time hot- 
we of all things, his third element he called air. See 
IR, 
Laſtly, fire being the hotteſt and drieſt of all things, his 
fourth element he denominated fire. See FIRE. | 
Theſe denominations gave occaſion to ſome, impertinentl 
enough, to miſtake his meaning ; and to take this habitable 
earth, this potable water, this air we breath, and this fire we 
burn on our hearths, to be the four elements ; notwithſtanding 
that the word element denotes a moſt ſimple thing; whereas 
the bodies juſt mentioned, are all exceedingly compound, See 
PERIPATETIC, ARISTOTELIAN, c. 
The Carteſians only admit three elements; which they pretend 
are all that could ariſe from the firſt diviſion of matter: to ex- 
plain their origin, they ſuppoſe the whole maſs of matter in 


the univerſe, divided into an infinite number of particles of 


unequal magnitudes, and of any figure at pleaſure. Theſe ſe- 

veral particles they ſuppoſe further, to have been revoived, or 

whirled, in various manners, each round its centre; fo as to 

become truly ſeparate and apart. 

Thus much ſuppoſed, it is impoſſible but the angular, emi- 

nent, and implicated parts of the ſeveral particles muſt be 
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matter is: that the four principle oil, water. 

are always found in all — + — odd "_ 
lyſed: that theſe Principles are more or leſs volatile >» r 
according to the different manners of analyſing: that Cd 

. ference ariſes, not only from the different force of fire, E 


broke off; and thus, though little before, they muſt continue 
continually to grow leſs till they arrive at a perfect rotundity. 


By this means we get two kinds of deter minate matter for the 
two firſt elements: the firſt, a fine duſt rubbed, or broke off 


from the angles of the particles, till they are turned round; 
which is the matter of the fir/# element, or the materia ſubtilis. | alſo from the fermentation of the mix” : 
The other, the parts themſelves thus-turned round, and | lvyſis: that a vehement * — the ana- 
ſmooth, which makes the ſecond element. See MATERIA. ly volatile, confounds them in the analyſis: hes SO 85 — 
porates, and abſolutely loſes ſeveral parts . and that Pay = 
ve 


And, as it is probable ſome particles of matter may either ſe- 
parately, or conjunctly, ſtill retain irregular, hooked, and in- the elements as pure as may be, only f. f 
i fire muſt be uſed. n en eee 


1 forms; theſe conſtitute the third element. 

t is added, that the elements are convertible into each other: | ELEMENTS, is alſo uſed figuratively, fi 

for the third element, by becoming round, may become the ſe- ciples of arts, and 7 5 and prin- 

cond; and the ſecond, by a continual comminution and ſub- Thus we ſay, letters are the elements of ſpeech : bis. 

tilizing, the firſt, See CAR TESILIAN Philoſophy. know the firſt elements of grammar. See LerTex does not 
The ELemenTs of mathematics have been delivered by fe 


Our great uw Iſaac Newton, conſiders the primary e! of 
bodies on the atomical ſyſtem, thus: all things conſidered, it | veral authors in their courſes, ſ — 
ſeems probable, that God in the beginning formed matter in | this kind, is that of Peter Teng pe 1 irſt work of 
ſolid, maſſive, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles of ſuch | publiſhed in 1664, in ten tomes ;* . RITA _ and French, 
ſizes, and figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch elements of Euclid, Euclids data, Apollonius Per contained the 
proportion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for which | the elements of arithmetic, algebra, — 6 — with 
he formed them; and that theſe primitive particles, being] geography, navigation, optics, ſpherics, 9 tecture, 
ſolids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies com- perſpective, &c. The work is remarkable for this, th eee 
pounded of them; even ſo very hard as never to wear out: out, a kind of real and univerſal characters are aſc yy rough- 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God made one in | the demonſtrations may be underſtood by ſuch as nl 2 
the firſt creation. While the particles remain entire, they ber the characters, without any language or words A 09 
may Prag bodies of one and the ſame nature and texture CHARACTER. at all, See 
in all ages: but thould they wear away, or break in pieces, | Since Herigon, the elements of the ſev 
the nature of things depending on them, would be changed. | tics have — laid down by 3 3 
Water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles, and frag- | Schottus, in his curſus mathematicus, in 167 re 8 Jeſuit 
ments of particles, would not be of the ſame nature and tex- Moor, in his new ſyſtem of mathematics, in 1687 Jonas 
ture now, with water and earth compoſed of entire particles | Chales, in 1674; Ozanam, in his cours de mathematiq De 
in the beginning, And, therefore, that things may be laſting, | 1699. And above all, Chriſt. Wolfius, in his a = 
the changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in the | theſeos univerſe, in two vols. 4to. The firſt abliſh. 3 
various ſeparations, and new aſſociations and motions of thoſe | 1713, and the ſecond in 1715; a work never — * N 
permanent particles: compound bodies being apt to break not | commended, hit 
in the midſt of ſolid particles, but where thoſe particles are The elements of Euclid, are the firſt and beſt ſyſtem of 
- laid together, and only touch in a few points. It ſeems to metry. We have abundance of editions, and SEAS... 
him likewiſe, that theſe particles have not only a vis inertiz, | the XV books of Euclid's elements. Orontius Fineu ft 
with the paſſive laws of motion reſulting therefrom, but are | publiſhed the firſt VI books in 1530; with notes to 8 kin 
alſo moved by certain active principles; ſuch as is gravi- | Euclid's ſenſe. The like did Peletarius in 1557. Nic Tar 
ty, and that which cauſes fermentation and the coheſion taglia made a comment on all the XV books, about the "SY 
of bodies. See GRAVITVY, FERMENTATION, and COHESION, | time, with the addition of ſome things of his own: and the 
ELEMENTS, in chemiſtry, are the principles, or component | like did Fran. Fluſſates Candalla, a noble Frenchman, in the 
parts of natural bodies, into which they are reſolvible by | year 1578, with confiderable additions as to the compariſon, 
| and inſcription of ſolid bodies; which work was afterwards 


fire, &c. See ANALYSIS. | 
The effect of chemiſtry is to analyſe or reſolve bodies into re-publiſhed with a prolix comment by Clavius, whoſe edition 
their elements. See CHEMISTRY. has ſince been reprinted, at various places and times, 

The chemical elements are divided into active and paſſrve. See De Chales, Herigon, and Commandinus, have likewiſe done 
PRINCIPLE, ACTIVE, PAsslvE, c. well upon Euclid's elements; ſo has Dr. Barrow, who is re- 
The chemiſts are ſomewhat divided as to their elements the markable for the conciſeneſs and ſtrictneſs of his demonſtra- 
generality of them, to the vuigar peripatetic elements, water, tions. But as the whole XV books do not ſeem neceſſary, eſ- 
which they call phlegm ; and earth, which they call caput pecially for young mathematicians, ſome authors have choſe 
( | mortuum ; add three more, viz, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. | only the firſt ſix, with the eleventh and twelfth. at moſt ; it 
"8 Salt, they hold, the principle of taſte ; and ſulphur, of ſmell would be endlefs to relate the ſeveral editions hereof : the two 
14 | and inflammability : as to mercury, which they alſo call ſpirit, | beſt are the French one of De Chales, and the Latin one of 
9 ſome hold it the principal of colours, but others deny it; | And. Tacquet: the beſt edition of the former of which 55 
1 and, in effect, they agree in nothing, but that it is the moſt that of Paris in 1709, by Ozanam ; and of the latter, that 

ſubtile and ſpirituous part. See SALT, SULPHUR, &c. of Cambridge in 1703, by Mr. Whiſton. 

The elements of foſſils are, 1. Mercury, as the baſe ; 2. Sul- Herlinus, and Daſypodius, have thrown all Euclid's demon- 
phur, as the coagulator, or binder; 3. Salt; 4. Earth. The | ftrations into ſyllogiims; to ſhew how by a concatenation of 
elements of metals, are ſulphur and mercury alone; mercury | ſyllggiſms, a compleat demonſtration ariſes. Pet. Ramus 
as the baſe, or matter, and ſulphur as the binder, or cement. | diſliked Euclid's order, as appears from his diſcourſe on the XV 
The elements of ſoſſil ſalts, are an acid ſpirit and inſipid earth. | books of Euclid; and therefore compiled 23 new books of 
The elements of earths, are an oil, a little acid ſalt, and a calx. elements, in the order of the ſchools ; but unhappily : though 
The elements of ſulphurs, are an acid ſpirit, an oil, and an his example was afterwards followed by others, particularly 
earthy or metallic matter. Boerhaave. the Jeſuit Gaſton Pardies, in 1680; Arnaud, in 1667 ; and 
But, after all, it muſt be added, that there is no aſſigning Fa. Lamy, in 1685; Polynier, a French phyſician, in 1704 
any preciſe number of chemical elements ; ſome bodies yield- | digeſted Euclid into a new method : the like did Angelus de 
ing more, and others leſs. And even theſe very elements] Marchettis of Pla, in 1709, in his Euclides reformatus. 
themſelves are reducible, by a further proceſs, into other elements. | ELEMENT of an area, called allo its differential, is the rectangle, 
Thus, by repeated diftillations of wine, we ſucceſſively geta | PMRp (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 18.) of the ſemi-ordinate PM, 
ſpirit of wine, a vapid water, a ſubacid water, a more acid] into the differential of the abſciſs, Pp. See DIFFEREN- 
water, oil, bitter yellow ſpirit, and a caput mortuum, which is | . TIAL. 5 | 1255 8 
reſoluble into earth, oil, c. Now, are theſe ſo many ſeveral | ELEMI, or ELEuv, in pharmacy, a pellucid reſin, of 1 
elements? Add, that what they account an element, now that whitiſh colour, intermixed with yellowiſh particles, which 
it is ſeparated, is very different from what it was when it exi- | give it much of the colour and conſiſtence of wax; of 1 
pretty brisk bitter, though not diſagreeable taſte; and a {me 


' ed in the mixt; as appears hence, that upon remixing all 
the elements a body is reſolved into, the mixture will bear no | like that of fennel. 9 2 11 0 
It is uſually called gum elemi, though very improperly, ina 


reſemblance to the firſt body. | improperly, 107” 

In effect, the elements ſeem rather to be produced by the fire, | much as it takes fire readily enough, and diſſolves in = * 
nous liquors, which are the characters of a reſin. It 5 

e trunk, and large branches of à 


than ſeparated by it. Beſide, that they are convertible, or at 
leaſt reſolvible, into one another. — Thus, ſpirit of wine is | from inciſions made in the | . 
found to yield an acid, an oil, and a water : and ſalts yield ei- | kind of wild olive tree, growing in Athiopi, ＋ kino- 
ther an acid, or an alcali, with phlegm. Felix. It is alſo found in Apulia, a province of ne ws 
What makes the notion of the chemical elements ſtill more | dom of Naples. 
precarious, is, that a pot-herb, and a poiſonous herb, ſhall | Pomet, in his hiſtory, 
ſometimes yield elements perfectly alike; more ſo, that the | drugs, deſcribe elemi as a white reſin, | 
ſame plant analyſed at two different times. M. Homberg] odoriferous, and brought from Ethiopia, 
has conſidered the difficulties charged on elements, with great | or three pounds a-picce, wrapped up in t 
| Indian cane. | 5 agel, 
It is excellent in diſeaſes of the head; and proper to "©, 


and Lemery in his dictionary ol 
bordering on ęfeel 
in cakes of tuo 


he leaves of t 


attention. 
The reſult of numerous experiments made to aſcertain the 


reſolve and ſuppurate. It is held a kind oſ natural balſam; 
and ſovereign in the cure of all ſorts of wounds. 
The true gum elemi is that above deſcribed ; but there are ſe- 
veral ſpurious ſorts, oy natural, and others factitious, fre- 
tly ſold for the ſame. 

T he SAitious or counterfeit, is uſually made of roſin waſhed 
in oil of aſpic: though the ill ſmell, and white colour of this, 
might eaſily diſcover the fraud. The natural gums, obtruded 
for elemy, are, 3 , 
19. A gum brought from the American iſlands, in cags of 
different weights, covered up with the leaves of a plant un- 
known in Europe. : 
The 2d might be taken for roſin, but for its ſmell, which 
is ſomewhat ſweeter, and more aromatic. 
The 3d is of an afh-colour, bordering on brown, brought 
over in large pieces, very dry and friable. 
Pomet does not take any of them for natural gums ; but ra- 
ther ſuppoſes them to be originally elemi, only impure, and 
coarſe, ſince melted down, and made up by the fire. 
ELENCHUS, AETxOE, in logic, by the Latins called ar- 
gumentum, and inquiſitio, is a vitious, or fallacious argument, 
which deceives under the appearance of truth; the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called /ophiſm. See SOPHISM. 
ELEOSACCHARU M, rather EL zosACCHARON, EAAIO- 
SAKXAPON, in pharmacy, a mixture of ſugar with a diſtil- 
led oil; in order to bring it to mix with ſome aqueous fluid 
for preſent uſe. 3353 
ELEPHANT “*, ETLETHAS, gives the denomination to an 
ancient and honourable military order, conferred by the kings 
of Denmark, on none but perſons of the higheſt quality, and 
extraordinary merit. 
* Tt is called the order of the elephant, from its badge, which 1s 


an elephant, with a caſtle on its back, ſet with diamonds, and | 


hung on a water'd sky-colour'd ribbon, like the George in 
England. | 


There are different ſentiments as to the origin and inſtitution 
of this order : the firſt is that of Mennenius and Hoepingius, 
who attfibute it to Chriſtian IV. who was elected king in 
1584, The ſecond, that of Selden and Imhof, who derive 
it from Frederic II. elected in 1542. Gregorio Leti goes 
back as far as Frederic I. who reigned about the year 1530. 
Bernard Rebolledus, will have king John to be the author, 
who began to reign in 1478. Anſhelmius, Roſſærus, and 
Loeſcher, hold it to have had its riſe under Chriſtian I. father 
of Frederic I, Laſtly, Voigtius, Becman, and Bircherodius, 
maintain Canutus VI. to have been the firſt inſtitutor; and 
the occaſion thereof to have been the croiſades. This prince, 
according to the chronology of Swaning, reigned towards the 
cloſe of the XIIth century, from the years 1168, to 1191. 
This, at leaſt, we are certain of, that the order was ſubſiſt- 
ing in the year 1494; there being a painting ſtill extant, 
done that year by count Reinden, a knight of this order. 
And we have even authentic evidences of the marquis of 
Mantua's being created knight of the ſame order by Chriſtian 
I, in 1474. There are bulls of pope Pius II. and Sixtus IV. 
confirming the ſtatutes of the order, authorizing the holding 
cf aſſemblies, or chapters, in the chapel of Roeſchild, and 
ſettling the privileges of the knights. 
The order was at firſt called the order of St. Mary, ordo S. 
Mariæ though it ſeems to have had the appellation of the 
elephant, as early as Chriſtian I. Witneſs the figure of an 
elephant, ſo often truck on his coins, medals, Qc. - 
The manner of its inſtitution is thus related: king Canutus 
having ſent a fleet againſt the Saracens, in 1189, which took 
diluma and Ptolemais; a gentleman among the Daniſh croi- 
ſees, killed an elephant; in memory of which extraordinary 
accident, the order was erected. The account is rendered the 
more probable by this; that it is referred to an æra, when 
nothing was more common than to take the ſpoils of a van- 


quiſhed enemy for armories, or cognizances: and according- |. 


ly ſome of the principal arms of the like kind now on foot, 
e. gr. the lions of the low countries, had their riſe at the time 
of the croiſades; as is ſhewn by Heuterus and Hoepingius. 
Which circumſtances greatly corroborate the opinion of thoſe, 
who aſcribe the order to king Canutus. | 
Beſſarion brought with him a very ancient and rare coin 
from the eaſt to Rome; whereon was ſeen the image of the 
Holy Virgin, with an elephant, Du Puis takes this to have 
been the badge, or ſymbol of the Danes, engaged in the croi- 
lades againſt the Saracens; and ſuppoſes it to relate to the or- 
der of the elephant, The chancellor Fritſchius, had another 
coin of the like kind, whereon was the image of the Holy 
Virgin, an elephant, and a creſcent, which was anciently a 
bearing in the arms of this order. Boiſſeau relates another an- 
cient figure of the arms of this order, being the image of the 
Holy Virgin with four elephants, charged with towers. And 
etra Sancta, a fourth, wherein was the Virgin with three 
keys, and four elephants, and ſpurs: whence it appears, that 
the order was under the protection of the Holy Virgin. Ac- 
cordingly, it is ſtill denominated the order of St. Mary. 
To the collar of the order hangs an elephant, with a ſilver 


turret on its back; and underneath the elephant, an image 


E L E 


of the Holy Virgin, encircled with rays. See the abbot Ju- 
ſtiniani, Fe. de tutti gl' Ord, Milit. e Caval. T. 2. c. 72. 
The chapel of Roeſchild, was founded by Chriſtian I. for the 
aſſemblies, or chapters of the order to be held in. It was at 
firſt called the chapel of the three kings, capella trium regum : af- 
terwards Frederic I. gave it the name of the royal chapel. 

The order was reſtored by Frederic II. who created abun- 
dance of knights at the ceremony of his coronation, which is 
the only time when the Daniſh kings make any knights of 


the elephant. Chriſtian V. augmented and enriched it very * 


conſiderably. In the year 1694, a grand chapter of the order 
was held at Fredericsburg, in the chapel of the knights, 
wherein ſix German princes were admitted into the order. 
We have a multitude of writings on the ſubject of this order; 
whereof that of Janus Bircherodius may ſerve for all the reſt : 
it is the lateſt, moſt ample, and learned. It was publiſhed at 
Copenhagen, in 1705, under the title of Breviarium equeſtre ; 
eu de illuſtriſſimo, & inclytiſſimo ordine elephantino, &c. 


ELEPHANTIASIS, in medicine, a kind of leproſy, cal- 


led lepra arabum, in contradiction to the pra græcorum, 
which is another diſeaſe. See LEPROSV. 

The elephantiaſis is thus denominated, by reaſon thoſe ſeized 
therewith, have their arms, and legs, big, ſwollen, and tu- 
berous; the skin bloated, yet rough to the touch, all wrin- 
kled and rugoſe like the skin of an elephant. 

The elephantiaſis, is a diſeaſe unknown in our parts of the 
world, at leaſt in theſe days. Some authors call it Jeontiafis, 
and others ſatyriaſis. The Greeks call it ea:92r]:20:5; and 
ſometimes £A*@&c, elephant, alſo Azpas)ie, and eAgpar)iaruC0, 
The elephantiafis græcorum, or 
Deodatus, as a contagious diſeaſe, infecting the body with a 
croud of evils, The skin of the face, knees, elbows, thighs, 
hands, and feet is beſet with moveable, indolent tubercles of 
a livid colour, tending to redneſs: in the mouth, palate, and 
Jaws, likewiſe, ariſe tubercles, ſometimes yellow, and ſome- 
times livid: in the intervals between the toes, and on the 
ſoles of the feet, eſpecially the hard callous parts thereof, as 
allo in other parts of the limbs, break out ulcers, which pe- 
netrate the cutis, are very broad, and keep ſpreading, with 
callous, and tumid lips: theſe, upon a little violence, yield 
blood, and yet are indolent. Add, that ulcers eat the noſe ; 
tumours rife about the ears; the lips thicken, and the feet 
and hands are wonderfully bloated. 

Etmuller, Haly Abbas, and others, ſpeak of the clephantia- 
ſis as a ruddy, livid ſwelling chiefly of the feet and legs; with 
varices, and ulcers; which diſtend and make the feet appear 
like thoſe of elephants. 


ELEPHANTINE, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of 


the qualities of elephants. 
The term is chiefly applied to certain books of the ancient 


Romans, wherein were recorded the tranſactions of the em- 


perors, and the proceedings, acts, Sc. of the ſenate. This 
we learn from Pollio, and Vopiſcus in the life of the empe- 
ror Tacitus, where he obſerves that in the 6th preſs of the 
Ulpian library, was kept one of theſe libri elephantini ; where- 
in, for a long courſe of time, were wrote down the decrees, 
and edicts of the ſenate, See Ac Ts. | 

In ſome of theſe books, were regiſtred all the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the ſenate, and the magiſtrates of Rome ; in others, 
the proceedings and events in the provinces, the armies, &c, 
There were above thirty five large volumes of them, as many 
as there were tribes. —In them were likewiſe contained the 
births, and claſſes of the citizens; with the muſters and all 
things belonging to the cenſus. They were renewed every 
five years with the cenſors; and were all anciently kept in the 
ærarium, or public treaſury, in the temple of Saturn. 
Vigenere, and ſeveral others, believe theſe books to have been 
called elephantine, by reaſon of their enormous bulk, g. d. as 
big as elephants, or bullocks. But Loiſel on the XVIIth chap- 
ter of the XIth book of Aulus Gellius, gives us a different 
etymology ; and aſſures us they were called elephantine, be- 


cauſe compoſed of ivory leaves, or tablets, which every body 


knows is a production of the elephant. And, accordingly, 
Ulpian, L. 52. F. de Legat. 3. makes mention of an ivory 
book. —Scaliger and Gerard Voſſius, ſay they were written on 
the inteſtines of elephants. See Book, and PAPER. 

Voſſius does not deny, indeed, but that they might have been 
made of ivory; but being there were ſeveral other books, 
and tablets, made of that matter, as appears from Martial, 
L. XIV. epigr. 3. and a hundred other ancient authors, and 
from what we have ſhewn under the term Dir vc: it does 
not appear, why the name elephantine ſhould be peculiarly ap- 
propriated to theſe. 


Martial does not give the name elephantinus, but eboreus, of _ 


ivory, to the tablets mentioned in the place laſt quoted, ebo- 
rei pugillares: Alexander ab Alexandro Geniel. Dier, L. II. 
c. 2. makes mention of the libri elephantini : fo does Salmaſius 
on the paſſage in Vopiſcus, juſt quoted; where he refutes . 
Scaliger, maintains that theſe books were of ivory, and ſhews 
that the ancients uſed the word elephas, for ivory; witneſs 
Virgil Æneid. L. III. v. 464. and Servius on the ſame: and 
elepbantinus, for what was of ivory; witneſs Martianus 


Capella, 


lepra arabum, is deſcribed by _ 
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Capella, and Iſidore in his gloſſes. He ſhews further, that | of a pyramidal figure, very narrow 1 
it = no impoſſible thing to . — on ivory, as Scaliger had nation on the fourth bd: af the appe ws en at its ori- 
ſuggeſted; that they did not make ufe of a gooſe quill as we and thin at its termination on the ſide of the BP broad 
do, nor of ink like ours: but of ruſhes, or reeds, formed af- | Its action is to pull the ala'upwards, and turn i naſi.— 
ter a different manner from our pens, and of ink nt to take See Tab. Anat. (Myol) Eg. 1. It. o; ſee alſo Nosx outwards, 
upon ivory. The matter of fact, in fine, he aſſerts, is clear ELEVATOR auris, Or attollens auriculam, is in reality 
from Martial, and Plautus in his Moftellaria. than a part of the muſcle of the ſcalp, with hens lets ne 
res 


ELE VAT ION, the altitude, or height, of any thing. See in it, as it deſcends over the temporal muſ. | 
3 part of the concha.—lts action is 3 viſible, 1 = upper 


ALTITUDE. 
The word is formed from eleware, to raiſe, or lift ap. being hardly perceived in men to have ordinaril 
ELEVATION of a Har, or other point, in the ſphere, is an arch | at all, —See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fg. 6. n. 3. 33 e 
of the vertical circle, intercepted between ſuch ſtar, or other | alſo Ear. * | | els Chrnp 
point, and the horizon. See VERTICAL. | | ELEVATOR labiorum communis, a muſcle of the lips, ariſi 
Hence, as the meridian is a vertical circle; a meridian alti- from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and terminating 
tude, or elevation, i. e. the elevation of a point in the meridian, the angle of the lips, under the zygomaticus. See Tab. An 4 
is an arch of the meridian; intercepted between that point,, (Myol) fg. I. n. 4. ſee alſo Lip. | e 
and the horizon. See MERIDIAN. EL EVA TOR labii inferioris, Is a muſcle that ariſes from th 
ELEVATION of the pole, denotes the altitude of the pole above ſecond bone of the under jaw, below the inciſores. It rag 
the horizon of any place; or an arch of the meridian, inter- ſcends, - and paſles under the zygomaticus, and is inſerted in- 
cepted between the pole, and the horizon. See Pool E. to the under lip. | 4 
Thus, in Tab. A/tronomy fig. 4. A Q being ſuppoſed the equa- This, aſſiſted by a ſmall, but ſtrong pair of muſcles, ariſinę 
tor, HR the horizon, HP N the meridian, and P the from the gum of the dentes inciſivi, and deſcending directly. 
ole; P R is the elevation of the pole. is inſerted into the lower part of the skin of the chin: = 4 
Fr which ſenſe elevation ſtands oppoſed to depreſſion or depth. ſerves to pull the skin of the chin upwards, and conſe hong 
See DEPRESSION. - 5 thruſt up the lip. . -. | POS 
The elevation of the pole, is always equal to the latitude of the | ELEVATOR labii ſuperioris, ariſes from the upper part of the ſe- 
place; that is, the arch of the meridian intercepted between | cond bone of the upper jaw ; and deſcending obliquely, is in- 
the pole, and the horizon, is equal to the arch of the ſame | ſerted into the upper lip, above the dentes inciſivi.— It draws 
meridian, intercepted between the equator and the zenith. up the lip. See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. n. 3. and . "IH 
Thus the north pole is elevated 5 1 32' above the horizon of ELEVATOR cculi, one of the muſculi recti of the eye, ſervin 
London: and there is the ſame diſtance, or number of degrees | to draw it upwards. See RecTvus, and Ex. 8 
between London and the equator; ſo that London is likewiſe EL EVE, a term purely French; though of late uſed in our 
in 51 32“ of northern latitude, See LATITUDE. language. Literally it fignifies a diſciple, or ſcholar, bred up 
To obſerve the elevation of the pole of any place. See PoLE, under any one; being formed from the Italian, allievo, an 
and LATITUDE. apprentice or novice. 

ELEVATION of the equator, is an arch of the meridian, leſs than It was firſt uſed by the French writers in ſpeaking of painters: 
a quadrant, intercepted between the equator, and the horizon ſuch a painter was an eleve of da Vinci, of Raphael, &c. 
of the place. See EQUATOR. From painting, it came to be applied to ſuch as ſtudied, or 
Thus A Q, as before, repreſenting the equator, H R the ho- learned any other art under a maſter. In the Royal Academy 
rizon, P the pole, and H Z P N the meridian; H A is the | of ſciences, there were 20 cleves and in that of inſcriptions, 
elevation of the equator. See EQUATOR. 10 eleves, The eleves were to act in concert with the pen- 
The elevations of the equator, and of the pole, together, are | ſionaries. See AcaDEmy. 
always equal to a quadrant: conſequently, the greater the | We are not afraid, ſays M. Fontenelle, to compare a ſimple 
elevation of the pole, the leſs the elevation of the equator; | eleve, ſuch as M. Amontons was, to one of the greateſt 
8 | members the academy ever had. M. Mariotte] The name 
Thus in the figure juſt cited P A, is ſuppoſed by the con- eleve, with us, implies no difference as to merit; it only ſg- 
ſtruction a quadrant; and HA APP R a ſemi-circle : nifies ſomewhat of leſs ſeniority, and ſurvivance, 

cCcConſequently HA +PR is a quadrant. The denomination eleve, however, has been fince ſuppreſſed, 

To find the ELEVATION of the equator. —Find the elevation of the] and that of adjoint ſubſtituted in its room; by reaſon every 
pole, after the manner hereafter directed under the article Pol Rh.] body did not know the ſenſe affixed to it by the academy, 
Subſtract the elevation found, from a quadrant, or 90, what And now the penſionary academiſts have not, as formerly, 
remains is the elevation of the equator. Thus, the elevation of each of them an eleve: but the eleves are become adjuints, 
the pole 51 32', being ſubſtracted from 909, leaves the eleva- | or aſſociates of the academy. 
tion of the equator 38? 280. = ELEUSINIA®, in antiquity, the myſteries of the godde\s 

*. ELEVATION, in architecture, denotes a draught, or deſcription | Ceres; or the religious ceremonies performed in her honour: 
Lo of the principal face, or ſide of a building; called alſo an p-] thus called from Zlzy/is, a maritime town of the Athenians, 
wherein was a temple of that goddeſs, famous for the celebra- 


$3 

i% right, or orthagraphy, See ORTHOGRAPHY. 

| 0 ELEVATION, we alſo find uſed in ſome writers of perſpective, tion of theſe myſteries. ; 

= for the ſcenography, or perſpective repreſentation of the whole Some writers call the city, where the eleſinia were celebrated, 

| fl; | body, or building. See SCENOGRAPHY. Eleuſina, not Eleufis : Harpocration confirms this orthography, 

M ELEVATION, in the Romiſh religion, is applied to that part of in deriving its name from Eleufinus, a ſon of ring a | 

iy the maſs, wherein the prieſt hoiſts, or raiſes the hoſt, with VINE. e eee 8 re = 

{ik the WP above his head, for the P eople to adore it; after by reaſon Ceres, after running over the world in ſearch of her EI 
having firſt conſecrated, and adored it himſelf. daughter, ſtopped here, and put an end to her purſuit. Dio- \ 

dorus Siculus, L. V. will have the name Eleuſis to have been 


The prieſt, who officiates at maſs, rings a bell at the eleva- 


tion; to apprize the people to caſt their eyes upon their new 
formed ſaviour, and adore him. the art of cultivating it, were brought from abroad into Attica. 


St. Louis decreed, that they ſhould fall on their knees at the The eleuſinia were the moſt ſolemn and ſacred ceremonies in 


elevation, in imitation of certain religious whom he does not | uſe among the Greeks; for which reaſon they were called 
name. The Chartreux, and the religious de la Trappe, ſtill ob- my/fteries by way of eminence. They are ſaid to have been 
inſtituted by Ceres herſelf, at Elauſis, in memory of the zeal 


ſerve this ceremony of proſtrating themſelves at the elevation. 

Angle of ELEVATION, in mechanics, is the angle AR B, (Tab. and affection wherewith the Athenians. received her. 
Mechanics fig. 47.) comprehended between the line of direc- This is the account Iſocrates gives in his panegyric ; but Dio- 
tion of a projectile AR, and the horizontal line AB. See | dorus Siculus aſſures us, L. VI. that the cleſinia were inſti- 
PROJECTILE, and ANGLE. „ tuted by the Athenians, in gratitude to Ceres, for having 

ELEVATION of a cannon or mortar piece, is the angle, which the] inſtructed them to lead a leſs barbarous, and ruſtic life. Vet 
chaſe of the piece, or the axis of the hollow cylinder, makes with the ſame author, in the firſt book of his Bibliotheca, relates 
the plane of the horizon. See Cannon, and Moxr AR, c. the thing in another manner. ; 

ELEVATOR, ELEVATORIUM, in chirurgery, an inſtru- A great drought, ſays he, having occaſioned a miſerable fa- 
ment uſed to raiſe up bones, as thoſe in fractures of the skull, mine throughout. all Greece; Egypt, which had that year 
when beaten, or cruſhed in, with blows, or the like. -- reaped a molt plentiful harveſt, beſtowed part of the om 
There are dented elevators, and elevators with three feet, thereof upon the · Athenians. . It was Erictheus that * e 
called elevatores triploides,—T he elevator made lever wiſe, is a this extraordinary ſupply of corn: in commemoration of w « 

benefaction, Erictheus was created king of Athens, Who in 


new invention: its uſe is in drawing teeth. One extremity : nner 
of it is flat, to reſt on the gum, at the bottom of the tooth, ſtructed the Atheriians in theſe myſteries, and the mani 


and the other hooked, like one of the branches of a pelican, | of celebrating them. bat we are told by Herodot! 


to faſten hold of the tooth. EE This account comes near to w On. 

ELEVATOR, in anatomy, is a name common to ſeveral mul- and Pauſanias, viz. that the Greeks learned their gods, 
cles, which do the office of raiſing or lifting up the parts their religion from the Egyptians. : 3 
they belong to; of equal import with Attollens and Levator. Theodoret, L. I. Græcanic. Aﬀedt. writes that it 2 12 
us, not Erictheus, who made this eſtabliſhment; and # hich 


See LEVATOR, and ATTOLLENS. Such are the 8 
EIL EVA TOR ale naſi, a muſcle, or pair of muſcles of the noſe, | tuted for Ceres, what the Egyptians practiſed for M 


given this city, as a monument to poſterity, that corn, and 
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. A of Euri- | In the pronunciation we make frequent eliſans, but do not 
ſentiment is c hen 22 by W gp = Soon * | mark hom in writing ; thus we write riſque it, but pronounce 
7 15 the city where theſe myſteries were celebrated, was riſq it. So the French pronounce un ame, but write une 


ff | laft | ame. In effect, they never mark any elifions but at the end 
: hereof, that when reduced to the . 3 y 1 
ol or gy (reg it Would not ſurrender but on of the monoſyllables, je, ne, le, te, ce, que, and la. They never 


this condition, that the eleufenia ſhould not be taken away; elide the o, nor u, nor i, but in the conjunction /i before 1; 
> 


| * i liar to the] nor @ but in 44. - , 
en r 3 1 . | In poetry, the ſyllable where there is 2 vowel elided, is never 
town, bu | : 


ies 7 : and great care is taken to avoid the claſhing of 
| f ſteries, as related by Arnobius and reckoned : and g ; I . 
be- i a bog eee a * of what my- ſ yIlables, where there is no eien; this making what they call 
thologiſts reach of Ceres. T hey laſted ſeveral days; during a hiatus, or chaſm. See HiaTvus. FR e 
ich the people run about with burning torches in their | Some reduce the ecthlip/;s under the hear of eliftons : as in mo 
hs: ſacrificed abundance of victims, not only to Ceres, | trum, horr es Agens, & c. See ag np rs 818. bol 
but alſo to Jupiter; made libations, from two veſſels, one of ELIXATION “, in pharmacy, Oc. the ſeething, or ling 
b to the eaſt and the other to the welt ; marched in pomp of any medicine in a proper liquor, gently, and for a conh- 
to Elefi making pauſes from time to time, wherein they | derable time: amounting to what, in the drefling of meats, we 


mns, and ſacrificed victims: and this they performed, call fewing. | 5 | ; 
mg e rg Eleufis, but in returning back to Athens. »The word is formed from the Latin, /xare, to boil, or boil 


; . inv: a in water. 
For the reſt, they were obliged to keep it an inviolable ſecret ; The l J eb te love es 
th ani who ſhould dare to e liquor ordi y „is ſp ; 
rats ee fipcy ore Ronny 7 "His book againſt the | ter: though on ſome occaſions they uſe milk, whey, beer, or 


ini = : leufinia, and the like. ; „ : 
ee pores Ns aha 8 TOR. of | The ordinary purpoſe of elixation, is to extract the virtue out 


A man's privy parts : L eodore t, Arnob Us, a 1d Clemens 4 cl ! v l E - 
s 3 * 


rg rt of their crudities ; as well as to ſoften, and make them tender; 
the figure of a woman's privities. 


The day after the feaſt, the ſenate afſembled at Eleuſis, appa- N. away = as or 3 . 
ntly to examine whether every thing had been managed ac- | es Or other ill quality; to ſeparate the earthy or g 

1 de; g to order / | parts, and for other intentions. See EXTRACTION. 

COTrGI1N * 


| wo * Decoction is allo a ſort of elixation. See DE cociriox. 
711.1010010! ici comrat , cnis 
The leer were inſtituted in favour of Hercules: for that hero a a, L Fel = ene ee In Er Ter n- 
deſiring to be initiated into the former; and the Athenians not 9 3 x oct” Ch he Arabic, elicfir properly 
being able to gratify him therein, by reaſon the law prohibited onifyin g fraction, by reaſon elixirs have he freer of Mena. 
any ſtranger being admitted; being Joth however to give him ing diſeaſes: others, more naturally derive it from the Arabic 
an abſolute denial, they inſtituted new el-uſmia whereat he 


| : : alecfiro, an artificial extraction of ſome eſſence: others from 
aſſiſted. The greater were held in the month Boedromion, the Greek , oil, and cvew, I draw, q. d. an extract of 
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which anſwered to our Auguſt ; and the leſier in the month the oil, which is the eſſential part of mixts. Others from 
Antheſterion, which happened in our January. the Greek verb, A. Ces, I help, alſiſt, by reaſon of the great 
People were only brought to partake of theſe ceremonies by ſuccours we receive from e/:xirs. 


degrees: at firſt, they were to be purified ; then admitted to] An elixir is a ſtrong, ſpirituous liquor, or Juice, to be taken 
the leſſer cleuſinia; and at laſt initiated in the greater. Thoſe | inwardly ; containing the pureſt, and moſt efficacious parts of 
who were yet only at the leſter, were called my/{z ; and thoſe | ſeveral mixed bodies, communicated to it by infuſion and ma- 

admitted to the greater, epoptz, or ephori, i. e. inſpectors. | Ceration. | 
They were uſually to undergo a probation of five years, ere | Dr. Quincy defines it a ſtrong infuſion in ſome menſtruum, 
they paſſed from the leſſer to the greater. Sometimes, indeed, whereby the ingredients themſelves are almoſt diſſolved, and a 
they were contented with a ſingle year; immediately after | juice thus acquired of a thicker conſiſtence than an ordinary 
which, they were admitted to the moſt ſecret religious parts of | tincture. See TincTUuRE, INFus1oN, &c. 


ry 


the ceremony.—Meurſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the eleuſi- Boerhaave conſiders an elixir as a compound magiſtery, i. e. 
nia, where moſt of theſe points are proved, a compound of various bodies, changed after the fame manner 
ELEUTHERIUS®, EA:TOEPIOE, in antiquity, a Greek as a ſingle body is in a magiſtery. See Mac1sTERy. 

word ſignify ing, liberator, or deliverer ; uſed by the Greeks | Spirits drawn from vegetables, 7. e. the ſtrong, or ſpirituous 

as a ſurname, or epithet of Jupiter, given him on occaſion of | Waters of vegetables, are uſually the baſis of elixirs, and the 

his having gained them the victory over Mardonius, general] menſtruum, or diſſolvent, whereby the eſſence of the other 

of the Perſians, and killed 300000 men of his army, and ingredients is drawn or ſeparated. Spirit of wine is the beſt 

by that means deliver them from the danger they were in and moſt commodious menſtruum of all. 

of being brought under the Perſian yoke. be Charletans abuſe the term elixir, and apply it to abun- 
*The word is formed from, :2au 6.23, free. | dance of {imple extracts, or tinctures; only to put them off 


There were alſo feaſts ſolemnized on this occaſion, in honour at the higher price, Some authors, for elixir, uſe the word 
of Jupiter Eleutherius, and called Eleutheria. They were quinteſſence, See QUINT ESSENCE. f 
held every five years, with races of armed chariots, &c.—The | EL IxIR Proprietatis, is a remedy firſt invented by Paracelſus; 
ſcholiaſt on Pindar, Olpmp. Od. 7. fays, they were celebrated | compoſed of aloes, myrrh, and ſaffron; the tincture, or eſ- 


at Platea, the place where the victory was obtained, ſence whereof, is drawn by putting them to diſſolve, or digeſt 
ELICIT, or Eticite, in ethics, is applied to an act of the | with ſpirit of ſulphur. Some add ſpirit of wine to the ſpirit 
will, immediately produced by, and of the will, and received | of ſulphur. | | ; 
within the ſame. See AcT, and WII. | Crollius takes this elixir to be the balm, or balſam of the an- 
Such are willing, nilting, loving, hating, Sc. Theſe acts are | cients ; adding, that it contains all the virtues of the natural 


denominated elicit, by reaſon being before in the power of the |, balm. It comforts and fortifies the heart and ſtomach, aſliſts 
will, they are now brought forth into act. But they are ſo | digeſtion, purifies the blood, and promotes ſweat. 
far intrinſic, that ſome authors conſider them as the will it | EL1x1R, among the alchymiſts, is uſed tor the philoſopher's ſtone, 
ſelf; and deny they ought to be diſtinguiſhed from it, any or the powder of projection. — And ſometimes, for an univer- 
more that light is to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſun. ſal medicine, which will cure all diſcaſes, called by way of 
ELIGENDO Viridario. See the article VIRIDARIO. excellence the grand elixir. 
ELIGIBILITY *, in the Romiſh canon law. A bull of | Thoſe two things, moſt alchymiſts take to coincide ; fo that 
LIGIBILITY, is a bull granted by the pope, to certain per- | what will make gold, will cure all diſeaſes. See PHIL 050- 
ons, to qualify them to be choſen, or inveſted with an office, | PHER's-Stone. 
or dignity, whereof they were before incapable, by reaſon of | The -notion of a grand elixir is of a long ſtanding. Kir- 


HR 80 a "> 23 See BULL. cher aſſures us, that the ancient Egyptians had a method of 
Ine word is formed of the Latin, eligere, to chuſe; whence drawin xi 
the word elivibilitas, &c. drawing an elixir from the hardeſt and moſt precious ſub- 


tg f ſtances, which on account of its ſubtility and perſection 
Ae churches in Germany, a perſon who is not of the they called heaven, And this he takes to be that ee e 
Fr ors Nr be Ng bithop, without a bull of eligibility, and celeſtial water, capable of removing all diſeaſes; called 
ELISION 7 — wo . ee Lon my CUE. alſo the tone, and the philsſopher”s tone; as being drawn from 
5 ar, ng Ott, or ſuppreſſing a vow- ious ſtones; 0 i ' 
FFF 12. oh 3 precious ſtones; and ſometimes, by the hermetical denomina- 


{ſims are but little known in Engliſh: in Latin, French, Ege. . — eee ae ene, Z ee 


c. they are frequent; and conſiſt moſt in ſu ; 8 | 
; nt; an | ppreſſions of | ELKS claus, in pharmacy, a drug, ſuppoſed to be good againſt 
8 3 + w_ i. —As in Phyllida amo ante alias.—Si ad che epilepy ; known in the ks, = bo of CL bets 
n writing, eliſons are often marked by an apoſt Ip A OE ; | 

ar poſtrophe; as | The animal that yields it, called by the Latins, alce; by th 
9 8 egone. Emin ego te? for emine. Veniſtin Germans, F 3 c. ellend ; 4 by wn Fog is 4 wild 
'y & c. Ce eſperance, for cette: Þ hum ne, for le homme, beaſt, found in the foreſts of Muſcovy, Sweden, and Pruſſia 3 


We 3 K k bu 


but more abundantly in Canada, and moſt parts of North 
America. | 

It is about the ſize and figure of a mule ; only its ſnout bigger, 

its tail ſhort, its feet cloven ; and that it bears a large ramage, 

or horn, like that of a deer, weighing three, and ſometimes 

four hundred weight. That anatomized in the royal acade- 

my of ſciences, was five foot ſeven inches long, Its hair is 

brown, and about the length of that of a goat : its ears nine 

inches long, and four broad; and its tail not above two inches : 

its neck ſhort and thick: its skin ſtrong and hard, though 

thin; its fleſh, very delicate, eſpecially that of the female: and 

the ligaments of its joints exceeding ſtrong; which has occa- 

ſioned ſome authors to ſay, that its legs had no joints at all; 

and that it was this made it fo ready at fliding on the ice, to 
fave it ſelf from the wolves, —It neither runs, nor bounds ; but 
its trot is almoſt equal to the ſwifteſt running of a deer. — 
Pauſanias ſays, that the male has horns: and Cæſar, that the 
female hath none : but we find that both have, 

The hunting of the elt, is one of the principal and moſt a- 
greeable employments of the ſavages of Canada, Accadie, Oc. 
They chuſe a time when the ſnow is on the ground; in which 
the beaſt is apt to ſink and ſtick. When they have killed 
enough with their fire arms, to feaſt for ſeveral days; they flea 
them, and ſend the skins to the French, who dreſs them in 
oil, like the buffelo skin. | 

The ſavages likewiſe take care to cut off the left hind foot of 
each beaſt ; eſpecially if it be a female; the hoof whereof is 
that applauded remedy for the falling ſickueſs. 

Ancient authors tell us, that to catch the elf, the northern 
people watch the occaſion when it falls down of the epilepſy ; 
which it frequently does; and that they lay hold of it ere it 


can recover ſtrength enough to put its left foot in its ear, | 


which cures it immediately, | 
And hence it is, that the notion of its virtue, in the cure of 


that diſeaſe, had its riſe. The Germans call it elend, that is, 
miſery, by reaſon of the miſery it is reduced to in falling fo 
often into the epilepſy ; though it has its remedy always about 


it; which has given people reaſon to ſuſpect, that the virtue 
attributed to it is fabulous. | 
Accordingly, Olaus Magnus fays, it is the outer hoof of the 
right foot that the et puts in its ear to cure the epilepſy ; 
which being impoſſible, it ſhould ſeem as if Olaus only ſpoke 
of it by way of ſneer. 
He adds, that the blows which the elk deals are ſo ſtrong, that 
with its hind feet it will break the trees like muſhrooms; and 
with its fore feet pierce the hunters through and through. 
Pomet gives us the marks to diſtinguiſh the genuine elks claws ; 
but as their virtue is very equivocal, not to ſay abſolutely falſe; 
there is no great harm in being deceived: the opinion alone 
may ſerve for the reality. 
ELL, Ulna, a meaſure, which obtains under different denomi- 
nations, in moſt countries. See MEASURE. 
The ell is the ſtandard, or meaſure, whereby cloths, ſtuffs, 
linnens, filks, &c. are uſually meaſured, or eſtimated; an- 
ſwering, in good meaſure, to the yard of England, the canna 
of Italy, the vara of Spain, the palm of Sicily, &c, See 
LARLD. 
Servius will have the ell to be the ſpace contained between the 
two hands when ſtretched forth: but Suetonius makes it only 
the cubit. See CupirT. 
The elle which occur moſt frequently in England, are Engliſb 
and Flemifh : the ell Engliſh contains three foot nine inches; or 
one yard one quarter Engliſh meaſure: the ell Flemyh, con- 
tains 27 inches, or three quarters of a yard; fo that the ell 
Engliſh is to the Flemiſh ell as five to three. 
M. Ricard, in his treatiſe of commerce, reduces the ellt thus: 
an hundred ells of Amſterdam, are equal to ninety eight, 
three quarters, of Brabant, Antwerp, and Bruſſels; to fifty 
eight and an half of England and France: to an hundred and 
twenty of Hambourg, Francfort, Leipfic, and Cologne : an 
hundred twenty five of Breſlaw: an hundred and ten of 
Bergen and Drontheim : and an hundred and ſeventeen of 


Stockholm. See MEASURE. 
ELLIPSIS *, in geometry, one of the conic ſections; popu- 


larly called an oval. See CoNnic. 
The word is formed from the Greek, eANeUe, deficiency, a 


denomination which the ancient Greek geometricians gave this. 


figure, by reaſon, among other properties, this is one, that the 
ſquares of the ordinates are leſs than, or defective of, the 


rectangles under the parameters and abſciſſes. . 
The ellip/is, to define it from its form, is a regular, continued 
curve line, including a ſpace that is longer than broad; where - 
in are two points equally diſtant from the two extremes of the 

from which, two right lines being drawn to any 


length; t x 
— aſſumed at pleaſure in the ellipſi,, their ſum is equal to 


the length of the ellip/es. us 
Thus, in the H AEBMD, &c. (Tab. Conics, fig. 21.) the 


lines Fa and fa drawn from the two points F and f, equally 
diſtant from the two extremes A and B, are equal to A B. 


Or, taking the ellip/is, as geometricians frequently do, for 


line, and having two unequal axes ; 

The greater axis of the ol &, 5 — . A — DE. 

the length of the ellipſis AB, or of the ſpace included by 

ellipfis, is called the tranſverſe axis, or diameter. and thet the 

axis, repreſenting the breadth of the ellipfis D E, the can, eſſer 

or ſecond axis, —The two axes always biſſect 8 = PS. 3G 
at 


right angles. See Axis. 


The two axes are the two greateſt diameters of : 
but there are an infinit of other differ 4.5 Os ellis 
DIAMETER, Oc. : eee Ke 
The centre of an ELL1Ps1s, is the poi | 
axes interſect, See CxNTRE. ie nee me 
The two points F and f, in the preater axi ; 
from the extremes thereof A * B, le 4 iſtant 
eee the NU yy which two lines, drawn * the 
circumference of the ellipſis, as already obſ 
= greater axis. See ey en 
he ellipſis, conſidering it as a conic ſection j 
curve ariſing from a ſection of the cone, 1 Gn 00 
from its geneſis, or the manner of its production thus: ; 
ellipfis is a curve line, produced by cutting the cone ABC 
fe: = — 2) E a plane, 0 ry manner, as that the Shs 
0 ection meets with the diamete 
produced to F. e 
Or, defining it from one of its known properti 
an ellipfis is a curve line, wherein the ria. X te _ 
nate P M, is to the rectangle of the ſegments of the axis AP 
and PB; as the parameter, to the axis, | 
200 CIS the parameter=b; PM==y; Ap: 
then will b:a::y* :ax—x*, Conſequently ay*=zabz—þ 
bn Conc ſedi. OL 8 Ms 
Hence, 19. y*=bx—bx"':a. That is, the ſqua 
ſemi- ordinate, is equal to the rectangle of the xr hn — 
the abſciſs; abating another rectangle of the ſame abſciſs into 
a fourth proportional to the axis, parameter and abſciſs. 
20. To find the axis, parameter, and ſemi-ordinate of an 
ELLIPsIS. The parameter, abſciſs, and ſemi-ordinates, 
in an ellipſis being given; the axis is found by making 1, 
b: y: : Y. Y 2. x—y'=(br—y"): x=x: a. 
b b b 
3“. The axis AB, the abſciſs AP, (fe. 22.) and the ſemi- 
ordinate PM being given, the parameter AG is thus found : 
make AI=PM; and from A, through M, draw the right 
line AL. In I erect a perpendicular LI: then, fince AP: 


PM:: AN: LI; LI=y*:x. Produce PM to O, till PO 


LIS =: x and from B, through O, draw the right line 
BG. In A erect a pendicular G A=iay*: (ax—#*): this 
will be the parameter A G. 

4. The axis AB, and the parameter A G being given, we 
can aſſign every abſciſs, as BP, its ſemi-ordinate PN; by 
drawing a line GB to the parameter AG, which is perpen- 
dicular to the axis AB: then, erecting a perpendicular P N, 
make PL=PH, Laſtly, on AL deſcribe a ſemi- circle. 
To find the foci, conjugate axis, ratio of the ordinates, &c. 
of an ellipſis.— 15. From B to L (fg. 19.) ſet off half the 
parameter; then will CL a- b. In the centre C erect 
a perpendicular CK, meeting the ſemi- circle deſcribed on 
AL. Thus will CE=y (La- ab.) Therefore, making 
CF=CK; F will be the focus. — The latter equation fur- 
niſhes us this theorem. | 

If the axis AB, be cut in the focus F, the rectangle under the 
ſegments of the axis AF, FB will be ſubquadruple of therect- 
angle under the parameter and the axis. See Focus. 

9. The parameter, and axis AB given, the conjugate axis is 
eaſily found ; as being a mean proportional, between the axis 
and parameter. Conſequently, the parameter is a third pro- 
portional to the greater and leſſer axis. Add, that the ſquare 
of half the conjugate axis, is equal to the rectangle, under the 
diftance of the focus from the vertex, and its complement to 
the axis, 

69, In an ellipſis, the ſquares of the ſemi-ordinates PM, pm, 
Sc. are to each other as the rectangles under the ſegments 
of the axis. Hence DC.: PM*'=CB*: AP. PB. Con- 
ſequently DC*: CB*=PM*: AP. PB. That is, the 
ſquare of the leſs axis is to the ſquare of the greater; 3 the 


ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate, to the reQangle under the leg- 


ments of the axis. 
79, The right line FD (fig. 24.) drawn from the focus F. 9 
the extremity of the conjugate ſemi- axis; is equal to half the 
tranſverſe axis AC. | 
Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the foci are eaſily 2 
termined. For, biſſecting the greater axis AB in by from 
erect a perpendicular CD, equal to the conjugate ſemi- avis 
Then from D, with the interval C A, the foci F and fare de- 
termined. 1 
80. To deſcribe an ellipſis.— The ſum of two right lines © 
and fm drawn from each focus of an ellip/is, F and f to 5 
ſame point of the periphery M, being equal to the gray, 5 
AB: the conjugate axes of an elligſis being given, the hy: Fe 
eaſily deſcribed. For, determining the foci F and f, #597 
d about theſe 04! 


the ſpace contained, or included within this curve line; 
it is defined a figure, contained under one ſingle oblong 


directed ; and fixing two nails therein, an 1 
tying a thread FM, equal to the length of the greate 45 
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- the thread being ſtretched, and a ſtyle, or pin, applied 
am the duct or ſweep of the ſtyle or thread about 


the nails will deſcribe an ellipſis. 


9e. The rectangle under the ſegments of the conjugate axis, 
is to the ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare of the con- 
jugate axis, to the ſquare of the greater axis. Hence, the 
co. ordinates to the conjugate- axis, have the ſame relation, as 


there is between the co-ordinates to the greater axis. Conſe- 
quently, the parameter of the conjugate axis, is 3 third pro- 

rtional to the conjugate axis, and the greater axis. 
109. To determine the ſubtangent PT (fig. 25.) and ſubnor- 
mal PR in an ellipfis.—As the firſt axis, is to the parameter; 
ſo is the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre, to the 
ſubnormal. See SUBNORMAL. 


11. The redtangle under the ſegments of the axis, is equal | 


to the rectangle, under the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate 
from the centre, into the ſubtangent. See SUBTANGENT. 
129. As the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre, 
is to half of the axis; ſo is the abſciſs to the portion of 
the ſubtangent intercepted between the vertex of the ellip/is 
and the tangent. } | 

13. The rectangle under the ſubtangent PT, into the ab- 
ſciſs PC, is equal to the rectangle under the ſegments of the 
axis, Hence, the ſquare of the ſemi-axis A C, is equal to the 
rectangle of C T, into PC. f 
149. The rectangle under the ſubtangent, and the diſtance 
of the ordinate from the centre, is equal to the difference of 
this diſtance, and the ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemi-axis. 
15®, In an ellipſis, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the 
ſquare of the conjugate ſemi-diameter, as the rectangle under 
the ſegments of the diameter, to the ſquare of the ſemi-dia- 
meter. Conſequently, the relation of the ſemi-ordinates to 


the diameters, is the ſame as to the axes: and the para- | 


meter of the diameter, is a third proportional to the dia- 
meters. 

Infinite elligfis, are thoſe defined by the equation ay” +" 
—bx® (a—x") which ſome call elliptoides, if m be greater 
than 1, or n greater than 1. See ELLIPTOIDES. 


In reſpe& of theſe curves, the ellipſis of the former kind is 


called the Apollonian ellipſis. je 
Duadrature of the ELLIPSIS. See QUADRATURE. 
ELL1PsSIs, in grammar, and rhetoric, is a figurative way of 
ſpeaking, wherein ſomething is ſuppreſſed, or left out in a 
diſcourſe, and ſuppoſed or underſtood. See FiGURE. 
This chiefly happens, when, being under the tranſport of a 
violent paſſion, a man is not at leifure to ſpeak every thing out 
at length; the tongue being too ſlow to keep pace with the 
rapid motions of the mind. So that on theſe occaſions we 
only bring forth broken, interrupted words and expreflions ; 
which repreſent the violence of a paſſion, better than any 
conſiſtent diſcourſe. See P As$SIONS. | 
F. Boſſu conſiders the ellipſis, as a way of diſguiſing ſentences; 
by ſuppreſſing the word which ſhould make the particular ap- 
plication, and leaving the whole in a kind of ingenious am- 
biguity. See SENTENCE. - 
Thus, the Trojans, in Virgil, being reduced by Turnus to 
the laſt extremity, and ready to be deſtroyed, ſpy AEneas 
coming to aſſiſt them: upon which the poet ſays, ſpes addita 
faſcitat iras, Which expreſſion ſignifies either, in particular, 
that the hope they conceive retrieves and augments their 
courage: or in general, that the hope of aſſiſtance at hand 
naturally raiſes courage, and gives new ſtrength. 
If the poet had added a word, and ſaid, oll:s ſpes addita ſuſcitat 
iras, the paſſage had been expreſly reſtrained to the firſt 
ſenſe; and had ceaſed to be a ſentence, and commenced only 
the application of a ſentence. The ſuppreſſion of that word 
makes it a ſentence in form. See SENTENCE. 
This, that excellent critic looks on as one of the fineſſes of 
the Latin tongue; wherein it had vaſtly the advantage of the 
modern tongues. Trait. du Poeme Epique. Page 466, Sc. 
ELLIPTIC, or ELLieTicat, ſomething that belongs to an 
ellipſis. See EL LIPSIͤ. 
Kepler firſt maintained, that the orbits of the planets are not 
circular, but elliptical; which hypotheſis was afterwards ad- 
hered to by M. Bouillaud, Mr. Flamſteed, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
M. Caſſini, and others, of the later aſtronomers, have con- 
firmed the ſame: fo that this, which was once by way of 
contempt called the elliptic hypotheſis, is now the prevailing 
doctrine, See ORBIT, and PLANET. | 
dir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that if any body revolve 
round another in an elliptic orbit, its centrifugal forces, or 
gravities, will be in a duplicate ratio; or as the ſquares of 
its diſtances from the umbilicus, or focus. See CenTxri- 
PETAL, 
&rlio, Hartman, Q. endeavour to demonſtrate that the beſt 
form for arches, or vaults, is the elliptical. See ARCH. See 
allo CaATENARIA. on 
LLIPTIC Space, is the area, contained within the circumfe- 
rence, or curve of the E. * See ELL1Ps1s, 
l 22 GRIER, a hat the elliptic ſpace is to a circle 
on the tranſverſe axis; as the conjugate diameter is to 


* 


29. That the elliptic ſpace is a mean proportional between two 


circles defcribed on the tranſverſe and conjugate axes, See 


CIRCLE. 


ELL1iPTIc Conoid, is the fame with the ſphrarvid. See SpH x» 


ROID, 


ELLI1PÞTIC Specula, K Mirrors, See MIR RoR. 
ELIIr TIC Vinding-Stairs. : STAIRS. 
ELLIPTIC Wind-M 5 dee the articles 3 

EI. LI TI Compaſſes, an inſtrument, made ufually in braſs; for 


ill. WIND MILL. 


the drawing any ellipſis, or oval, by one revolution of an 
index. See Coup Ass Es. ey 


ELLieTic Dial, is an inftrument, uſually of braſs, with a 


joint to fold together, and the Gnomon to fall flat; for the 
fake of the pocket. | 

By it are found the meridian, hour of the day, riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſun, &c. See DIAL. 


ELLIPTOIDES, an infinite ellipſis, 1. e. an ellipſis defined 


by the equation ay” + bn (a—x)", wherein m > 1 
or 2 > 1, See ELLIPSIS. 

Of this there are ſeveral kinds or degrees: as the cubical 
elliptoid, wherein ay* = bx (a—x). A biquadratic or ſurde- 
ſolidal elliptoid, or that of the third order, wherein ay? bx 
a—x)*. 

i _ other ordinate be called v, and the correſpondent ab- 
ſcifs 2; there will be av +" — bz" (a— x)". Conſequent- 
ly, ayn +=: av" n:; bn (a — ) n: bz" (a—2)" that 


is, yW C: v u:: & (a — *) : zu (a — z)“. 


ELOC UTION, is defined by Tully, the chuſing and adapt- 


ing of words, and ſentences, to the things, or ſentiments, to 
be expreſſed. —To the elocution then properly belongs the de- 


ELONGATION, is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for the difference 


tion, &c. | 
Angle of ELONGATION, or Angle at the Earth, is the difference 


ELONGATION, in chirurgery, is an imperfect luxation; when 


tte tranſverſe axis. 


the ligament of any joint is ſo extended, or relaxed, as to 


lectus verborum, or choice of words. See RHETORIC. 


The beauties of elocution conſiſt chiefly in the uſe of figures, 
and figurative dictions or expreſſions in the periods, and the _ 


ſtyle. See FIOURE, PERIO D, and STYLE. 


ELOGIUM *, ELOOE, a praiſe, or panegyric, beſtowed on 
any perſon, or thing; in conſideration of its merit. See PA- 


NEGYRIC, ADOPTIVE. 


* The word is Latin, but formed of the Greek zum, com- 
mendation ; which is compounded of zu, well; and Atyw, to 


ſay, or ſpeak. 
That fine diſcourfe of Iſocrates, entitled 7avny vers, is a hi- 


ſtorical ehge, of the city Athens: Fa. Labbe, has compoſed. 
an hiſtorical elge of the city Bourges; Fa. Meneftrier, of 


the city of Lions; and M. Martignac, of the biſhops, and 
archbiſhops of Paris, for about a century, | 
The ſecretary of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 
compoſes the eleges of ſuch members as die; and delivers them 
at the next public meeting of the company. — Funeral ora- 
tions are only eloges of eminent perſons deceaſed, Some au- 
thors have wrote elages on deſpicable, and even pernicious 
things. See Ex coMIUM. 

Extravagant and improbable Hgies are of the greateſt diſſer- 
vice to their own deſign ; and do, in effect, . diminiſh the per- 
ſon, whom they pretend to magnify. Any worthy man may 
paſs through the world, unqueſtion'd and ſafe, with a mode- 
rate recommendation: but, when he is ſet-off and bedawb'd 
with rhetoric, and embroider'd fo thick that you cannot diſ- 
cern the ground; it awakens naturally (and not altogether 
unjuſtly) intereſt, curioſity, and envy: for, all men pretend 
a ſhare in reputation, and love not to ſee it engroſs'd, or mo- 
nopoliz'd ; and are therefore apt to enquire (as of great eſtates 
ſuddenly got) whether the perſon ſo commended, came ho- 


ney by it, and of what credit the perſon is, that tells the 
tory, 


y 
ELONGATION, in aſtronomy, the digreſſion, or receſs of 


a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye placed on our 
earth, See PLANET, | 
The greateſt diſtance of the planet, &c. from the ſun, is 
called the greateſt elongation: which varies on two accounts, 
ViZ, in that both the earth, and the planet revolve, not in 
circles, but in ellipſes. 

The elongation is chiefly conſidered in Venus and Mercury: 
the greateſt elongation of Venus is 45 degrees, and that of 
Mercury 30 degrees: that is, the former never recedes from 
the ſun, or is ſeen diſtant from him, above 450; nor the lat- 
ter above 30%. Whence it is that Mercury is fo rarely viſible; 
as being uſually loſt in the light of the ſun. See MERCURx, 
and VEN us. 


in motion, between the ſwifteſt and the ſloweſt of two pla- 
nets; or the quantity of ſpace, whereby the one has over- 
gone the other: called alſo ſuperation. | 

The ſwifteſt motion of the moon, with regard to the ſun, is 
called the elongation of the moon from the ſun, See Moon, 
and SUN.—We alſo ſay diurnal elngation, horary elonga= 


between the ſun's true place, and the geocentric place of a 
planet.—Such is the angle ET R (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 25.) be- 
tweeen the place of the ſun E, and that of the planet R. 
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lengthen the limb, but yet not to let the bone go quite out of 
its place, See LUXATION, | 

ELOPEMENT *, in Jaw, is when a married woman, of 
her own accord, departs from her husband, and dwells with 
an adulterer; for which, without voluntary reconcilement to 
the husband, ſhe ſhall loſe her dowry ; nor ſhall the husband, 
in ſuch caſe, be compelled to allow her any alimony. See 
ADULTERY, ALIMONY, Cc. : | 

Sponte virum mulier fugiens, & adultera ſacta, 
ote ſua careat, niſi Ren ſponte retracta. 
The word is formed from the Belgic, Ec, matrimony, and 
LToognen, o run away, , 

ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking, or writing well; fo 
as to move, and perſwade. See RHETORIC, and ORA- 
TORY. | 
Demoſthenes, and Cicero, are the princes of ancient elo- 
quence ; the one among the Greeks, the other among the 
Romans, Their manner, however, was exceedingly diffe- 
rent; the firſt being cloſe, ſtrong, nervous, concife, and ſe- 

vere, ſo that a word could not be ſpared: the latter copious, 

florid, and rich, ſo that a word could not be added. 
It was objected to Cicero, that his eloquence was Aſiatic, that 


is, redundant, or tufted with ſuperfluous words, and thoughts. | 


See STYLE. 
Pericles was called a torrent of eloquence, a thunderbolt of elo- 
quence, Pedants do not diftinguith eloguence from the heap- 


ing up of figures, the uſe of big words, and the rotundity of | 


periods. See SUBLIME, | 

True eloguence depends ptincipally on the vivacity of the ima- 

gination. In ſtrictneſs, it is not that which gives grace and 

ornament, but life and motion, to diſcourſe. Its mien is that 
of an Amazon, not that of a Coquette. | 


The authors of the Art of thinking remark, that the rules of | 


eloquence are obſerved in the converſations of people naturally 
eloquent, though they never think of them, while they prac- 
tiſe them. They practiſe thoſe rules becauſe they are eloquent; 
in order not to be eloquent. 
The elaguence of the chair, and pulpit, is much more dif- 
ficult than that of the bar. Sir George Mackenzy has a 
treatiſe of the eloquence of the bar. Idea Eloguentiæ fo- 
renſis, &c. 
ELU DING, the act of evading, or rendering a thing vain, 
and of no effect; a dexterous getting clear, or eſcaping out 0 
an affair, difficulty, embarras, or the like. | 
We fay to elude a propoſition, &c,—The deſign of chicanery 
is to elude the force of the laws: this doctor has not reſolved 
the difficulty, but eluded it, Alexander, fays the hiſtorian, 


in cutting the Gordian knot, either eluded the oracle, or ful- | 


filled it: Ile nequicquam luctatus cum latentibus nodis, nthil, in- 
guit, intereſt, quomodo ſolvatar; gladicgue ruptis omnibus loris, 
oraculi ſortem vel eluſit vel implevit. Q. Curt. 13. 
ELYSIUM, EATEIOE, in the ancient theology, or rather 
mythology, a place in the inferi, i. e. in the lower world, or 
as we ſometimes render it, in hell; furniſhed with fields, 


meads, agreeable woods, groves, ſhades, rivers, c. whither | 


the ſouls of good people were ſuppoſed to go after this life. 
See HEAVEN, and HELL. 
Orpheus, Hercules, and Aneas, are held to have deſcended. 
into eh/ium, in their life-time, and returned again. Virgil, 
lib. VI. v. 638, &c. Tibullus, lib. I. eleg. 3. give us fine 
deſcriptions of the chan fields. 
Virgil, oppoſes elyſium to tartara; which was the place where 
the wicked underwent their puniſhment. 
Heic locus ęſt, parteis ubi fe via findit in ambas : 
Dextera, que ditis magni ſub mana tendit : 
Hac iter elyſium nebis : at læva malorum 
Exercet pœnas, & ad impia tartara mittit. 
Some authors take the fable of ely/zum to have been borrowed 
from the Phenicians; as imagining the name ely/um formed 
from the Phenician 9 alaz, or x 0% alats, or Boy alas, to 
rejoice, or be in joy; the letter a being only changed into e, 
as we find done in many other names; as in Enakim, for 
Anakim, c. On which footing eh/zan fields ſhould ſignify 
the ſame thing as a place of pleaſure ; or, 
Locos lætos & amana virecta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. Virg, 
Others, derive the word from the Greek, avs, ſalvo, I deli- 
ver, I ſet hoſe, diſengage ; by reaſon here men's ſouls are freed, 
or diſencumbered from the fetters of the body. Beroaldus 
and Hornius, Hift. Philooph. I. III. c. 2. take the place to 
have derived its name from Eliza, one of the firſt who came 
into Greece after the deluge, and the author and father of the 
#tolians. Ol. Rudbecks contends, that it was in Sweden 
the ely/ian fields were placed, | 
ELYTROIDES®, EATTPOFIAHE, in anatomy, one of 
the proper coats, or tunics of the teſticles. See TESTI- 
CLE, | | 
* The word is formed of the Greek, eU, vagina, a ſheath, 
and ed &, form. | | 
The elytroides is the ſecond proper coat of the teſtes : it re- 
ſembles a ſheath, or vagina, whence ſome have alſo called it 


vaginalis, 


It is formed of a dilatation, of the production of t 


næum: its inner ſurface is ſmooth and equable ; 
outer rough and unequal ; which makes it adhere the mo 
re 


he petite. 
and the 
ſtrongly to the firſt of the proper coats, call 
F *, the act of flowing, 
ome ſource, or origin. Such is the emanation of ligh 
the ſun; of efluvia from odorous, Cc. bodies 'S t from 
from God, c. 13-61 ' ws ul . of wiſdom, 


* The word is formed of the Latin e, out, 
or ſtream. 
EMAN AT fo is alſo uſed for the thing that proceeds 
the act of proceeding.— The power Sens ; 8 8 * 
nation from the regal power: The reaſonable ſoul is 7 wa 
nation from the divinity : The Holy Spirit is an 6c, 
from the Father and the Son, Ic. See Trinity 5 
EMANATION is alſo uſed among the ſchoolmen for the = | 
tion of a leſſer thing, in order to the production of a — 
. of ſome natural connection, or dependance between 
For, as when ſeveral moveables are joyned togeth 
power that moves the firſt moves rd the ' 000 op 4 
up the trunk of a tree, you pull up the roots, branches & 
or in drawing one link, of a chain, you bring forward f 
the reſt.) The ſame is to be underſtood in all conjunct in l 
effects, viz. that the ſame power whereby the firſt i; wn 
duced, does alſo produce all the reſt naturally am 
to it: in that by means of the connection, the action of 
the agent is conveyed from one to the other; ſo that the 
"= determines the agent to the production of all the 
reſt, 
And hence that is called an emanative cauſe, (in contradiſtine- 
tion to an efficient cauſe) which produces an effe& by its mere 
preſence, without the intervention of any action; as a roſe 
doth a ſmell, &c,—Others, and with good reaſon, deny that 
there is any ſuch thing as an emanative cauſe, to produce an 
effect without any action. See Causs. a 
EMANCIPAT ION, in the Roman law, the a& of letting 
a ſon free from the power, and ſubjection of his father. 
* * 5 word is formed from the Latin, ex, of, and mancipium, 
a ſlave. 
Emancipation differs from manumiſſin ; as the latter was the 
act of a maſter in favour of his ſlave ; the former that of a 
father in favour of his ſon. See MAN UMISSION. 
The effect of emancipation was, that the goods, and moveable 
effects, which the ſon ſhould thenceforth acquire, ſhould be 
his ſole property, and not the property of his father; as they 
were before emancipation. Beſide, that emancipation put the 
ſon in a capacity of managing his own, affairs, and of mar- 
rying without his father's conſent, though a minor, or pupil, 
and under 25 years of age. | 
There were two kinds of emancipation : the one tacit, which 
was by the ſon's being promoted to ſome dignity, or by his 
coming of age, or by marriage: in all which caſes, the fon 
became his own maſter of courſe. 
The other expreſs, where the father declared before the judge, 
that he emancipated his ſon. This was not performed with- 
out ſome formality : the father was firſt to ſell his fon ima- 
ginarily, to another man, whom the lawyers call pater fdu- 
ciarius, father in truſt; of whom being bought back again 
by the natural father, he manumitted, or ſet him free by a 
declaration before the judge. That imaginary ſale was called 
mancipatio z and the manumiſſion, conſequent thereon, eman- 
cipatio. | 
3 ſill obtains in France, chiefly, with regard to 
' minors, or pupils, who are hereby ſet at liberty to manage 
their effects, without the advice, or direction, of their fathers 
or tutors. It muſt be obſerved, however, that emancips- 
tion only extends to the ſelling of moveables, and letting of 
leafes, Ec. of immoveables ; not to the ſelling or mortgaging 
of immoveables: which are only done with the conſent of 
a curator, ordinarily appointed a perſon when emara- 
ated, } | 
8 emancipation was performed in the ordinary courts 
of juſtice, when deſired by the child; but if he were 2 5 
the king's letter was required. Though i there were other 
ways of emancipation, as by marriage; arriving at the age 0 
20 years: and in ſome provinces, by the death of the w— 
ther, by reaſon the children were there under the 5420 0 
the father and mother conjointly, ſo that the death of eithet 
of them emancipated the child. | _ 
Emancipation by marriage, in France, gives a power a pr 7 
ing again, without the father's conſent, though un 0 x 
but among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a widow, un — 
years of age, though emancipated by her former wi 
returned into the power of her father, and might not M 
a ſecond time without his conſent. fs Iſo uſed 
Du Cange obſerves, that the word emancipation Was 1 I 
in the monaſteries, in ſpeaking of monks, rg 7 ſupe* 
dignity, or removed from under the power of Se, then 
riors: as alſo in ſpeaking of monaſteries, chapels, icon of 
ſelves, when exempted by the pope, from the Jun 
the ordinary. EMA 


ed erythroides. 
or proceeding, from 


| marare, to flow, 


CULATION, the act of taking from a male thoſe 
1 which are charaQeriſtic of his ſex. See CASTRA- 


EMAUx de I' Eſcu, in heraldry, the metals and colours of a 
ſhield, or fcutcheon. See METAL, and CoLouR. 
EMBALMING *, the opening a dead body, taking out the 


inteſtines, and filling their place with odoriferous, and deſica- | 


tive drugs, and ſpices, to prevent its putrifying. 
* The word is formed from ba/m, which was a principal in- 
gredient in the embalmings of the ancient Egyptians. See 
BALM. 

The body of Jacob was 40 days in embalming in Egypt. See 

Geneſis I. v. 3. Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mother of 

James, bought perfumes to embalm Jeſus. See Matthew, Ec. 
John king of France, dying at London in 1364, his body 
was emalned, and ſent to France, and there interred at St. 
Dennis. Du Tillet. For the manner of embalming among 
the Egyptians, ſee Thevenot's N tome I. | 
Dr. Grew, in his Muſæum Regalis Socletatis, is of opinion, 
that the Egyptians boiled their bodies in a Jarge cauldron, with 
a certain kind of liquid balſom : his reaſon is, that in the mum- 
mies preſerved in the collection of the royal ſociety, the balm 
has penetrated not only the fleſhy and ſoft parts, but even 
the very bones; fo, that they are all as black as if they had 
been burnt. See Mummy. | 

The Peruvians had an effectual method of preſerving the bo- 
dies of their yncas, or kings, embalmed. —GarciJafſo de la 

Vega takes their main ſecret to have been the burying of 

the corps in the ſnow, to dry them; and afterwards applying 

a certain bitumen, mentioned by Acoſta, which kept them as 

entire, as if they had been ſtill alive. 

EMBARCADERO, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, much 
uſed along the coaſts of America, particularly thoſe on the 
ſide of the ſouth f .d | 

It fignifies a place which ſerves ſome other confiderable city 

further within land, for a port, or place of ſhipping, i. e. of 

embarking, and diſembarking commodities, 
Thus Calao, is the embarcadero ot Lima, the capital of Peru: 
and Arica, the embarcadero of Potoſi. T here are embarca- 
deros 40, 50, and even 60 leagues off the city which they 
ferve in that capacity. 
EMBARGO, a reftraint, or prohibition, laid by a ſovereign, 
on merchant veſſels; to prevent their going out of port; 
ſometimes their coming in; and ſometimes both, for a li- 
mited time, | 
Embargo's are uſual in time of war; in apprehenſions of inva- 
ſions, &c,—One great occaſion of embargò's is, that the go- 
verument may make uſe of the merchant veſſels, with their 
equipage, &c, in armaments, expeditions, tranſporting of 
ſoldiers, Sc. Embargos are of miſchievous conſequence to 
commerce. 7 
EMBARRAS, a French term, though now naturalized ; de- 
noting a difficulty, or obſtacle, which perplexes, or confounds 
a perſon, &c. | 
The embarras was very great in the road, by reaſon of the 
army which defiled therein. A man lives more in two days 
of leiſure, and feels more of life therein, than in two years of 
hurry and embarras. Chev. de M.—It diſcovers a decay of 
palſion, when lovers are under an embarras at finding them- 
ſelves alone, La Bruyere. 
EMB ASSADOUR* or AmnassApouR, a public miniſter, 
ſent from one ſovereign prince, as a repreſentative of his 
perſon, to another. See MINIST ER. 
* The word is derived from the corrupt Latin ambaſciator, form- 
ed of ambactus, an old word borrowed from the Gauliſh, ſ1g- 
nifymg ſervant, client, domeſtic, or officer: ſuch is the origin 
given by Borel, Menage, and Chifler, after Salmaſius and 
Spelman. But the Jeſuits of Antwerp reje& this opinion, in 
the Aa Sand. Mart. tom II. p. 128. by reaſon the Gauliſh 
amba# had been diſcontinued long enough before the Latin 
ambaſcia was ever thought of: which, however, is not ſtrictly 
true; the word ambaſcia occurring in the Salic law, Tit. 19. 
and being formed of amba#ia, by pronouncing the 7 as in 
actio; and ambactia came from ambactus, of amba?. Lin- 
denbroeg derives the word from the German, ambacht, work ; 
as ſignifying a perſon hired to perform a work, or legation : 
and Chorier, meeting with the ſame word in the laws of the 
Bourguignons, gives into the ſame ſentiment. Alb. Achari- 
ſius in his Italian dictionary derives it from the Latin ambu- 
lere, to walk, or travel. Laſtly, the Jeſuits of Antwerp, in 
the place laſt cited, obſerving that the word ambaſcia occurs 
in the laws of the Bourguignons, derive thence the words am- 
baſſicatores, and ambaſciatores, as ſignifying envoys, or agents, 
from one prince, or ſtate, to another. I heir opinion is, that 
among the Barbarians, who overſpread Europe, ambaſcia ſig- 
nified the diſcourſe of a perſon who ſtoops, or humbles him- 
ſelf; being formed from the ſame root with abaiſſer, viz. of 
an, or am, and bas, 
In Latin, we uſually call this kind of miniſter Igatus, or ora- 
* Soogh i is — * word embaſſadour, with us, has a 
8 re extenſive ignification, than that of Jegatus among 
s ans: and, excepting that they are both under the pro- 

n of the law of nations, there is ſcarce any thing in 


l them. Sce LEOA Tus. 
. 
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Emlaſſadiurs are either ordinary or extraordinary. 


EMBASSADOUR in ordinary, is he who reſides ſtatedly in the 
court of another prince, to maintain a mutual good under- 


ſtanding, look to the intereſts of his maſter, and tranſact ſuch 


affairs as may occur, 
Embaſſadours in ordinary, are but of modern invention : Ir is 
not above 200 years ago ſince they were firſt heard of: till 
then, all embaſſadours were extraordinary, and retired as ſoon 
as they had diſpatched the affair they were ſent upon. See 
ORDINARY. 


EMBASSADOUR extraordinary, is he who is ſent to a prince's 


court on ſome particular, and emergent occaſion ; as to con- 
clude a peace, or marriage; make a compliment, or the like. 
See EXTRAORDINARY. 

Indeed, there is no eſſential difference between ordinary and 
extraordinary embaſſadeurs ; their errand is all: and they equal- 
ly enjoy all the privileges and prerogatives which the law of 
nations decrees. 

At Athens, the embaſſadours from foreign princes and ſlates, 


- mounted the tribune, or pulpit, of the public orators, and 


there opened their commiſſion, and acquainted the people 
with their buſineſs and errand: at Rome, they were intro- 
duced to the ſenate, and delivered their commiſſion to them : 
among us, they make their addreſs immediately and ſolely to 
the king, | 
Athens, and Sparta, ſays M. Tourreil, when in all their glo- 
ry, were never ſo much delighted, as to fee, and hear a num- 
ber of embaſſadours in their aſſemblies, ſuing for the protection, 
or alliance of the one, or the other ſtate, It ſeemed to them 
the nobleſt homage that could be paid them ; and that ſtate, 
which received the moſt embaſſies, was judged to have the 
advantage over the other, 


The name of embaſſadour, Cicero obſerves, is ſacred and invio- _ 
lable; nan modo inter ſociorum jura, ſed etiam inter heſtium tela 


incolume verſatur. In Verr. Orat. VI. — David, we read, 
made war againſt the Ammonites, to revenge the injury done 
his embaſſadours. 2 King. X. Alexander put the inhabitants 
of Tyre to the ſword, for having inſulted his embaſſadours; 
and the youth of Rome, for affronting the embaſſadours of 
Vallona, were delivered up into their hands, to be puniſhed 
at diſcretion. | 
The embaſſadours of kings ſhould never attend at any public 
aſſemblies, marriages, interrments, or other ſolemnities, un- 
leſs their maſters have ſome intereſt therein; nor muſt they 
go into mourning, or the like, on any occaſions of their own, 
by reaſon they repreſent the perſons of their princes, and muſt 
conform, and keep pace with him. | 


EMBASSY, or AmBassY, Legatio, a miſſion from one ſove- 


reign prince, or ſtate, to another, of ſome able experienced 
perſon, to negotiate ſome affair, in quality of embaſſudour. 
See EMBASSATOUR. 


Fa. Daniel obſerves, that under the ancient French kings, 


their embaſſies conſiſted of a body, or number of perſons, 
joyned together in commiſſion, and who compoſed a kind of 
council: ſomething like which is ſtill retained at treaties of 
peace. Thus the French embaſſy at Nimeguen, for the peace, 
conſiſted of three plenipotentiaries; that of Utrecht of 


two, Cc. 


We likewiſe read of einbaſſadreſſes: Madam the Marechale de 
Guebriant, Wicquefort obſerves, was the firſt, and perhaps 
the only woman, ſent by any court in Europe, in quality of 
embaſſadreſs. Matth. L. IV. Vie d' Henry IV. tells us, that 
the king of Perſia ſent a lady of his court on an embaſſy to 
the grand ſignior, during the troubles of the empire. 


EMBATTLED, a term in heraldry, when the out-line of 


any ordinary is notched after the manner expreſſed in Tab. 
Herald. fg. 56. N“. 2. repreſenting the battlements of a wall, 
or caſtle, See BATT LEMENT. | 


EMBER-//eis *, are thoſe wherein the ember or embring- 


days fall. See Day, &c. 


* In the laws of king Alfred, and thoſe of Canute, thoſe days 
are called, ymbren, that is, circular days, from whence the 
word was probably corrupted into ember-days : by the cano- 
niſts they are called, quatuor anni tempora, the four cardinal 
ſeaſons, on which the circle of the year turns: and hence 
Henſhaw takes the word to have been formed, viz. by cor- 
ruption from temper, of tempora. 


The ember-days are the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, 


after Quadrageſima Sunday, after Whitſunday, after Holy- 
Rood day in September, and after St. Lucies day in Decem- 
ber : which four times anſwer well enough to the four quarters 
of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 

Mr. Somner thinks they were originally faſts, inſtituted to beg 
God's bleſſings on the fruits of the earth. Agreeably to which, 
Skinner ſuppoſes the word ember taken from the aſhes, embers, 
then ſtrewed on the head. 

Theſe ember-weeks are now chiefly taken notice of, on ac- 
count of the ordination of prieſts, and deacons; becauſe the 
canon appoints the Sundays, next ſucceeding the ember-weeks, 
for the ſolemn times of ordination. Though the biſhops, if 
they pleaſe, may ordain on any Sunday, or holiday, See 
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EMBLEM *, EMBAHMA, a kind of painted ænigma, which 
repreſenting ſome obvious hiſtory, with reflections, under- 
neath, inſtructs us in ſome moral truth, or other matter of 
knowledge. See DEvISsE, ENIGMA, Oc. 

* The word is pure Greek, formed of the verb, euBzanav, to 
caft in, to inſert ; Suetonius relates, that Tiberius made the 
word be eraſed out of a decree of the Roman ſenate, becauſe 
borrowed from another language. 

Such is that very ſignificant image of Scævola, holding his 
hand in the fire: with the words, agere & pati fortia Roma- 


EMBOLISMUS *, xuBOAZMO 


= 


= 
intercalation. See INTERCALAry Ao chronology, ſignifies 
*The word is fe 1 | 

4 aw "TIO Eppernat, to inſert. See Ego. 
As the Greeks made uſe of the lunar i | 

bs the ear, which i 

days; in order to bring it to the folar, e of 
they had every two or three years an emboliſm, i 3 15 days; 
ded a thirteenth lunar month every two or three year Rey ad- 
additional month they called embolim@us, e. G. which 
inſerted, or intercalated. See YEAR. » becauſe 


nly 354 


num e&ft : to do and ſuffer couragiouſly is Roman. 

The emblem is ſomewhat plainer, and more obvious than the 
ænigma.— Gale defines emblem an ingenious picture, repre- 
ſenting one thing to the eye, and another to the under- 
ſtanding, 
The emblems of Alciatus have been in as much reputatio 
among the more learned, as thoſe of Quarles among the | 


_ vulgar, 
The Greeks alſo gave the name EMBLEMS, £uBAnue] a, 


to inlaid, or Moſaic works, and even to all kinds of orna- 
ments of vaſes, moveables, garments, &c. And the Latins | 
uſed emblema, in the ſame ſenſe: accordingly, Cicero re- 
proaching Verres with the ſtatues, and fine wrought works 
he had plundered from the Sicilians, calls the ornaments fixed 
thereto (and which on occaſion might be ſeparated from 
them) emblemata, Add, that Latin authors frequently 
compare the figures and ornaments of diſcourſe to theſe 
emblemata : thus, an ancient Latin poet, prailing an orator, 
ſays, that all his words were ranged like the pieces in 


Moſaic. . 
Duam lepidè n:<e5 compoſtæ, ut teſſerulæ omnes, 
Arte pavimenti, atque emblemate vermiculata. 
We do not uſe the Engliſh word, emblem, in this ſenſe; 
though the ancient juris conſulti, always retain the Latin em- 
blema to expreſs ſuch ornaments; by reaſon the Greek 
£3anue, literally denotes any thing applied, or added to a 
body by way of enrichment. ; 
With us, emblem ordinarily ſignifies no more than a painting, 
baſſo relievo, or other repreſentation, intended to hold forth 
ſome moral, or political inſtruction. | 
What diſtinguiſhes an emblem from a deviſe, is, that the 
words of an emblem have a full, compleat ſenſe of themſelves ; 
nay, all the ſenſe, and ſignification which they have together 
with the figure. 
But there is a yet further difference between emblem and de- 
viſe: for a deviſe is a ſymbol appropriated to ſome perſon, or 
that expreſſes ſomething which concerns him particularly; 
whereas an emblem is a ſymbol that regards all the world 
alike, 
Thefe differences will be more apparent, from comparing the 
emblem above quoted, with the deviſe of a candle lighted ; and 
the words, juvando conſumor, I waſte my ſelf in doing good. 
See DEvIsE. 
EMBLEMATICAL Characters. See CHARACTER, 
EMBLEMENTS, a term ſtrictly ſignifying the profits of. 
lands ſown; though ſometimes uſed more largely for any 
profits ariſing, and growing naturally from the ground: as 
raſs, fruit, Sc. See APPROVEMENT. 
f a tenant, for life, ſow the land, and die ; his executor ſhall 
have the emblements, and not he in reverſion, But if the te- 
nant, for years, ſow the land, and before ſeverance the term 
expires, there the leſſor, or he in reverſion, ſhall have the 
emblements, and not the leſſee. 
_ EMBOLISMIC, Intercalary, is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
additional months, which chronologiſts inſert to form the lu- 
nar cycle of 19 years. See INTERCALARY. 


] 


— 


The 19 ſolar years, conſiſting of 6939 days, and 18 hours; | 


and the 19 lunar years, only making 6726 days: it was found 
neceſlary, in order to render the 19 lunar years equal 
to the 19 ſolar, which make the lunar cycle of 19 years, 
to intercalate or inſert ſeven lunar months, containing 209 
days; which, with the four biſſextile days, happening in that 
interval, make 213 days, and the whole, 6939 days. See 
CYCLE. | | 
By means of theſe ſeven emboliſmic, or additional months, the 
— Sor 6939 days and 18 hours of the ſolar years, are em- 
| ployed in the calendar. See MonTH. | 
In the courſe of 19 years, there are 228 common moons, and 
ſeven emboliſmic moons. Their diſtribution is thus: every 
3d, 6th, gth, 11th, 14th, 17th, and Igth year are embo- 
li/mic, and conſequently contain 384 days a-piece, And this 
was the method of computing time among the Greeks ; 
when they uſed the enneadecaeterides, or cycle of 19 years. 
But they did not keep regularly to it, as the Jews ſeem to have 
done, 
The emboliſmic months, like other lunar months, are ſome- 
times 30 days, and ſometimes only 29. See YEAR. 


The emboliſmic epadts, are thoſe 
XI, they ex 


years, 


which force removed, the embolus ret 


4. 
EMBOSSING, or IMBOS SING, the act of form 


between XIX and XXIX; 
which are thus called, by reaſon with the addition of the epact 
ceed the number XXX : or rather, becauſe the 


which have theſe epacts, are embol;/mic ; having thir- 
whereof. the 13th is the embo/i/mic, See 


EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a 

5 pump, 
alſo the piſton, and popularly the /uck 
alſo Pu Mp, and SYRINGE, f . 
The pipe, or barrel of a ſyringe, c. 
embalus cannot be drawn up without a ve 


or ſyringe ; called 
dee PISTON : See 


being cloſe ſhut, the 
ry Conſiderable force; 
urn in wk 
lence. This phænomenon the A are, = 
ture's abhorrence of a vacuum. See Vacvuy e 
But the modern philoſophers finding that in an exh 
ceiver, the embolus is eaſily drawn up, though the 
ſtopped; prove that it is the preſſure of the atmoſ h 
external parts of the embolus, that makes the 9 
drawing it up. See Alx, ATMOSPHERE, 


auſted res. 
orifice be 
cre on the 
fficulty of 
SUCTION, 


ing, Or fa - 
» Or moulded, 
Vo, STATUE, 


ſhioning works in relievo, whether they be caſt 
or cut with the chiſſel, Sc. See RELIE 
3 * RY, c. | 
mboſſing is one great part of ſculpture ; bein ; 

has to do with figures raiſed, aaa 1 rag 
or ground: the other part, which makes figures, Ge 4 
indented, or cut in below the ground, is called 4 ra = 
See SCULPTURE, and ENGRAVING, EE 


EMBRACEOR, he who, when a matter is in trial between 


party and party, comes to the bar with one of the pattie (hav- 
ing received ſome reward ſo to do) and ſpeiks in the cauſe 
or privately labours the jury, or ſtands there to over-look, 
awe, or put them in fear. —The penalty hercof is 20 pounds, 
and impriſonment at the juſtices diſcretion, : 
EMBRASURE, in architeCture, an enlargement of the gap 
or aperture of a door, or window, within-ſide the wall. "Ges 
Door, 
Its uſe is to give the greater play, for the opening of the 
_ wicket, caſement, &c. or to take in the more 
ght. 
The embraſure coming ſloping inwards, makes the inner angles 
obtuſe. When the wall is very thick, they ſometimes make 
embraſures on the out-ſide. 
EMBRASURES, in fortification, denote the holes, or apertures, 
through which the cannons are pointed; whether in caſe— 
mates, in batteries, or in the parapets of walls, See Caxxox, 
ORDNANCE, BATTERY, Cc. | 
The embraſures are generally about 12 foot a-part, from 
ſix to nine foot wide without, and two or three within. Their 
height from the plat-form is uſually three foot on the inſide, 
and a foot and half on the outſide : that ſo the muzzle, on 
3 may be ſunk, and the piece brought to ſhoot 
ow. 
They are ſometimes called cannonieres, when big enough to 
paſs the mouth of a cannon through; and meurtrieres, when 
only big enough for muskets, | 
When the parapet is ſo low, that the cannon may ſhoot with- 
out embraſures, it is ſaid to ſhoot en barbe, 
EMBROCATION *, or rather EuBROCHATIOx, Eu- 
BROCHA, EMBPOKH, in pharmacy, denotes the application 
of remedies, as oils, ſpirits, decoctions, and other liquids, by 
ſprinkling, or even rubbing them on the part affected: called 
alſo irrigation, | 
* The word is formed from the Greek 852, irrigo, nal. 
Facio, I ſprinkle, wet, macerate. 
They are now litte 


Embracations are only a kind of lotions: 
uſed, except in diſeaſes of the head. If the pain do not abate, 


make an embrecation of cows milk, lukewarm, on the bead. 
Degori. Apply an embrecation on the part with ungden. 
Dialthez, or oil of lillies very hot. Dionis.— The pumping 
uſed in natural baths is properly an embrocation. 
EMBROIDERY &, the enriching of a cloth, or ff, by 
working diverſe figures thereon, with needle, and thread © 
gold, or filver, See BROCADE. 

* The word embroidery is derived from : 
broider, to embroider ; which ſome deduce, by tranipoitct 
from bordeur, by reaſon they formerly embroidered on y tee 
borders of ſtuffs; whence the Latins alſo call the embroiceres 
limbularii, Du Cange obſerves, that they ancient“ 5 
aurobruſius, for embroidered with gold, or brafius L ud. 
and brodatus; whence broderie. IE 

That done with ſilk, flax, or the like, is not now called 7 
breidery ; though anciently, and properly, the word denotec * 
kind of figuring, or flourithing. 

The chief uſe of embroidery is in ch 
houſings, guidons, ftandards, &c. 1 
dery is attributed to the Phry gians; 


the French bred: of 


Lene 
hurch veſtments, cles 
he invention of 0 by 
whence the Latin & 


Tre 


2 
* 


teen Moons a- piece, 
EPACT. 


embroiderers phy ions. 


E ME 


There are diverſe kinds of embroidery : as embroidery on both 
fides, that which appears on both ſides ; only practicable on 


thin flight ſtuffs, as taffetas, gawſe, mullins, Ce. Embroi- 
dery on the flamp, where the figures are very high, and pro- 


minent, being ſupported on wool, cotton, hair, &c. Low 


embroidery, where the figures are low, and without any en- 
richment between them, b N 

EMBRYO *, in medicine, the firſt beginning, or rudiments 

of the body of an animal, in its mother's Womb; before it 

have received all the diſpoſition of parts, neceſſary to be- 

come animated : which is ſuppoſed to happen to a man on the 

forty-ſecond day; at which time, the embrys commences A 

foetus. See FOETUS. op? f 

* The word is derived from the Greek, <1:3evor, which figni- 

fes the fame thing; formed of the prepoſition % and 34vs', 


ſeaturio, pullule, 1 ſpring out; by reaſon of the manner of 


the firſt growth of the 2xabryo, which reſembles that of the firſt 
ſhoots x a plant, as being a kind cf zoophyte, and having 
only a vegetative life. See ZooPHYTE. : 
The moderns have made abundance of fine diſcoveries on the 
formation, and growth of the embryo. See EGG, GENERA- 
TION, CONCEPTION, &c.— 
M. Dodart having an embryo of 21 days age put in his hands, 
made a nice examen thereof; to find the order nature obſerves 
in the formation of the parts, and the firſt riſe of the parts 
themſelves. 


The placenta, he found more than half of the whole; and 


thence concludes, /that the nearer the embryo is to the moment 
of its conception, the greater is the placenta with reſpect to 
the ſecundines, and the foetus. Which circumſtance furniſhes 
a reaſon why miſcarriages are more dangerous than regular 
deliveries; notwithſtanding the foetus in the former caſe is 
much leſs than in the latter, For though the embryo have 
made a way ſufficient for it ſelf, it may not for ſo great a 
placenta as is to follow it. See ABORT10N, PLACEN-- 
TA, c. 

The embryo it ſelf was only ſeven lines long, from the top of 
the head to the bottom of the ſpina dork, where it terminated, 
The thighs were not yet unfolded: they only appeared like 
two little warts at the bottom of the trunk: the arms made 
the ſame appearance on the ſhoulders. The head was juſt 
+ of the length of the whole ſeven lines: on this were ſeen 
two little black points, which would one day have been eyes. 
The mouth was very big; which M. Dodart takes for an in- 
dication that the foetus was fed by the mouth. There was 
no eminence for the noſe; but two little, almoſt impercep- 
ble, pits for the noſtrils 

The painters uſually make the head 5 of the height of a well 
proportioned man; and + of that of a young child: in the 
embryo we are ſpeaking of, the head made; part of the whole; 
whence it follows, that the younger the embryo, the bigger the 
head in proportion to the body. The parts nearer the head 
are alſo bigger in proportion to the reſt ; and the legs and feet 
the ſmalleſt. See He Ap, Sc. 

The embryo was a little crooked forwards, and bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to the maggot of a filk-worm : it weighed leſs than 
ſeven grains, which is an extraordinary lightneſs for a body 
ſeven lines long. It was ſo ſoft, that no part of it could be 
toucked without making a change in its figure, 

Upon opening it, M. Dodart diſcovered the heart, and the 
right auricle: all the other parts in the thorax, and lower 
venter, were only ſimple lineaments, or out- lines, and all ve- 
ſicular, excepting a part on the left fide, which may be ſuppoſed 
to be the ſpleen. There was no appearance of any thing on 
the right ſide for a liver. Mem. de Þ Acad. 

EMBRYO, is alſo uſed by naturaliſts, to expreſs the grain, or 
ſeed of a plant; ſometimes the germ, or firſt ſprout appearing 
out of the feed : by reaſon the whole future plant is ſuppoſed 
to be contained therein. Juſt as the whole chick, is ſuppoſed 
contained in the cicatricula, or treddle of an egg. See SEED, 
PLANT, PLUMULE, RADICLE, c. 

EMBRYOTHLASTES, EMBPTOOAAETEE, an inftru- 
ment wherewith to cruſh the bones of an embryo, or dead 
child; ſo as to make it eaſier of extraction, and prepare it for 
the embryulcus, to draw it out of the womb. 

EMBRYOTOMY X, EMBPTOTOMIA, in chirurgery, the 
operation of cutting off the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel 
ſtring, of a child juſt born; and tying it up. See UMBIII- 
cus. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, % ger, and 22 e, I cut. 

EMBRYULKIA , or Same EMBPTOTAXIA, 
or EMBPTOEAXLA, in chirurgery, the operation of extract- 
ng the child out of the mother's womb. See CSARE AN. 

The word is formed of the Greek, £14Bevor, fetus, and 
„ Ae, to Araavu. 
be hat the Greeks call embryoltia, the Latins call ceſarean 
{im : which latter name, M. Dionis obſerves, has taken 
place, and prevailed over the former ; as being more eaſy 
of pronunciation. · | 

EMENDALS, an old term ſtill uſed in the accounts of the 
iner temple ; where, ſo much in emendals at the foot of an 
e ſignifies fo much in the bank, or ſtock of the houſe, 
o reparation of lofles, and other occaſions. 
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EMENDATIO panis & cereviſie, the aflize of bread and 


beer; or the power of ſuperviſing and correcting the weights 
and meaſures belonging to them. See Ass 12 E. 


EMERALD *, a precious ſtone, very green and tranſparent; 


and as to hardneſs, the next after the ruby. See PREcC10Us 
Stone, and Gem, | | 
The word is formed from the French e/meraude, and that 
from the Latin /maragdys, which fignifies the ſame. Others 
derive it from the Italian /meraldo, or the Arabic zomorrad. 
Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emeralds; and denominates 
each from the provinces, or kingdoms, where he ſuppoſed 


them to be found; as Scythian, Bactrian, Egyptian, Per- 


ſian, &c. 

But the modern naturaliſts, and jewellers, only know of two 
kinds, wiz. oriental and peruvian, And if we may credit 
Tavernier, in his treatiſe of coloured ſtones found in the In- 
dies, inſerted in the ſecond volume of his voyages; theſe two 
ſhould be further reduced to one, viz, the peruvian. 

In effect, he maintains that there is not, nor ever was, any 
mine of emeralds in the Eaſt-Indies; and that all that are 
there found, were brought from Peru by the way of the South 
Sea; which was a method of commerce, carried on by the 
Peruvians before the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards, 
But as the point of ſuch commerce is not ſufficiently proved, 
we muſt keep to the ancient diviſion, 

The oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tranſparent 
than the peruvian ; which has generally clouds found in it, 
and ſparkles leſs. Beſide, that there are ſuch quantities 
brought from Peru, by the way of Carthagena, that they are 
much ſunk in value and reputation, They talk likewiſe of 
emeralds found in Cyprus, and even in our own iſland; but 
they are very inconſiderable; if, indeed, there be any true 
ones at all. 

Some authors hold emeralds to be taken out of iron mines: 
and Pomet aſſures us, he had one to which the iron ore was 
ſtill ſticking. To which, all we have to ſay, is, that it 
could not be a peruvian, by reaſon there is no iron mine 
in the country. 


The emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perfect in the 


mine like the ruby; and to arrive at its greenneſs by flow de- 
grees, as the fruit comes to maturity by degrees. It is a com- 
mon opinion, that the emerald grows in the jaſper; and it is 
certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo perfectly green, that many 
have taken them for emeralds, See JASPER. | 
But the proper matrix, or marcaſite of this ſtone is the preme, 
which is held among the coarſer precious ſtones ; being hard, 
traniparent, half opake, and uſually intermixed with yellow, 
green, white, blue, &c. | 
The ancients made amulets of emeralds againſt all kinds of 
ſorcery ; and ſuppoſed them effectual againſt a thouſand dit- 
ferent diſeaſes, At preſent, that we have more experience, 
or leſs credulity, they are valued for their beauty, not their 
virtue; though there are ſtill ſome who ſuppoſe, that when 
reduced into an impalpable powder, and mixed with roſe wa- 
ter, they may be of ſome uſe in medicine. 

e read in authors of ſeveral emeralds of incredible magni- 
tude: Roderigo de Toledo tells us, that when the Saracens 
took that town, king Tarik had for his ſhare of the plunder, 
a table 365 foot long, and all of a- piece, which he maintains 
to be an emerald, After this, the reader will not wonder at 
that pretended to have been ſeen by Theophraſtus, in a 
temple in Egypt, four cubits long, and three broad; nor 
even at an obelisk of emerald 40 foot high! /it penes ipſos 
auctores fides. | | 
In the Dictionnaire de Commerce, we have a very curious aud 
accurate eſtimate of the values of the different kinds of pe- 
ruvian emeralds; which the reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
find tranſcribed here. | 


Rough EMER ALDs, — Thoſe of the firſt and coarſeſt fort, 


called plaſmes, for grinding, are worth 27 ſhillings ſterling the 
marc, or 8 ounces. The demi-morillons, 8 lib. ſterl. per 
marc. Good morillons, which are only little pieces, but of 


fine colour, from 131. to 15 J. per marc. Emeralas, larger 


than morillons, and called of the third colour, or fort, are va- 


lued at from 501. to 60/, the marc. Emeralds, called of 


the ſecond fort, which are in larger and finer pieces than the 
preceding, are worth from 65 J. to 751. per marc. Laſtly, 
thoſe of the firſt colour, otherwiſe called negres cartes, are 
worth from 1104. to 1151. 


MERALDS ready cut, or poliſbed and not cut, being of gerd ſtome, 
and a fine colour, are worth, 
orgs Lib. Sh. 
'Fhoſe weighing one caract, or four grains 0 10 
Thoſe of two caracts 3 
Thoſe of three caracts — 2 5 
Thoſe of four caratss— E —— 3 10 
Thoſe of five caracts — — 4 10 
Thoſe of ſix caracts — — 7 10 
Thoſe of ſeven caractss — —— 15 o 
T hoſe of eight caratts ———— ——— 19 0 
T hoſe of nine caracſtss — — 23 o 
Thoſe of ten caracssk(-„Tjꝙ— — . 33 0 
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EMI 


EMERALD, or EMERAuD, in heraldry, is uſed in lieu of vert, | Benedictus, &c.—The uſe of emetics is indic 
or green, in blazoning the arms of dukes, earls, &c. See of the mouth in a morning, riking, — by a foulneſg 
BLAz od, VERT, Oc. the ſtomach, gradual loſs of appetite, ſpontan Snawing of 
EMERGENT Tear, in chronology, is the epocha, or date,, ing, c. cous Vomit. 
whence we begin to account our time. See EPOCHA. Vomiting is raiſed by irritating the ſpirits with the f 
Our emergent year is ſometimes the year of the creation : ſomething loathed; by an unnuſual agitation, as a0 0 "ag 
the Jews uſe that of the deluge, or the Excdus, &c. The by tickling the fibres of the fauces, and pharynx with 1 2525 
emergent year of the Greeks, was the eſtabliſhment, or at leaſt dipped in oil; by drinking quantities of warm 1 
reſtoration of the olympic games by Iphitus. The Romans ac- any thing ſharp and viſcous ; as the flowers and feds 1 b 
counted their years from the building of the city, AB U. 2 leaves of groundel, Cc. crocus and glaſs of b of dill 
That is, AB URBE CON DIT A. flowers and regulus thereof; mercurius vitæ 3 = 
EMERSION, in phyſics, the riſing of any ſolid above the | and mercury ſharpened with acids. ; turbith, 
ſurface of a fluid ſpecifically lighter than it ſelf, into which | The EMETIC wine, vinum EMETICUM, is only white wi 
it had been violently immerged, or thruſt. See FLUID. wherein is infuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of 25 
It is one of the known laws of hydroſtatics, that a lighter | mony. See Vinum. ' | e — 
ſolid being forced down into a heavier fluid, immediately en- The EMETIC powder, called alſo powder of Algaroth, fro 
deavours to emerge ;*and that with a force, or moment, equal | name of its author, is a precipitate of antimony ; 85 are the 
to the exceſs of weight of a quantity of the fluid, above that | antimony ſweetened and ſoftened by repeated * 1 * 
of an equal bulk of the ſolid. | ANTIMONY. | ws 
Thus, if a ſolid be immerged in a fluid of double its ſpecific | EMETIC tartar, is prepared from equal parts of crocus met I! 
_ gravity ; it will emerge again, till half its bulk, or body, be rum, and cream of tartar, boiled together in water x 4 
above the ſurface of the fluid. | wards filtrated and cryſtalized. See CRYSTAI. COTE 
EMERSION, in aſtronomy, is when the ſun, moon, or other The operation of enetic medicines is thus accounted for b 
planet, begins to re- appear, after having been eclipſed, or hid Dr. Quincy: che particles of the emetic wedging themſelvc, 
by the interpoſition of the moon, earth, or other body. See into the orifices of the emiſſaries of the glands, placed = 
b | cent to the ſurface of the ſtomach, do dilate the fame ; (Which 


EcLIPS E. 
The difference of longitude is ſometimes found by obſerving by ſome extrinſic cauſe had been contracted) and after th 
the immerſions and emerſions of the firſt of Jupiter's ſatellites. | fame manner, do diſſolve (at leaft in ſome degree) the 7 a 
Geo Arti ſion of the flagnant morbific matter; rendering it mor | 
The immerſions are obſerved from the time of Jupiter's being Huid, and conſequently making its reſiſtance leſs, ; 
Now the natural and conſtant action of the glands being ſe- 


in conjunction with the ſun, to his oppoſition ; and the emer- 
fans, from the oppoſition to the conjunction. Which two cretion; and the impediment, (by the dilatation of the orifice 
intervals are uſually ſix months a-piece, and divide the year and the attenuation of the fluid) being taken away, or at lab 
between them. made leſs than the natural momentum of the glands; the 
But when Jupiter is in conjunction with the ſun, and fifteen | matter muſt naturally flow into the cavity of the ftomach 
days before and afterwards ; there is nothing to be obſerved : til] it be heaped up in ſuch quantity (which not being to be 
that planet, with his ſatellites, being then loſt in the light of done in an inſtant, muſt require ſome time) as is ſufficient by 
the ſun. See JorrTER. its ſtimulus to vellicate, and force the fibres of the ſtomach 
EMERSION, is alſo uſed when a ſtar, before hid by the ſun, as abdomen, and diaphragm, by communication of the firſt 
being too near him, begins to re- appear, and to get out of with the two laſt, into a violent contraction; and thereby 
throw all out by the oeſophagus: and this makes all quiet for 


his rays, See MERCURY. 
Scruples, or minutes of EMERSION, an arch of the moon's or- a time, till a new and ſufficient quantity be excerned from 
bit, as TQ (Tab. Aflronom. fig. 46.) which the moon's cen- theſe glands to produce the aforeſaid contraction. 
tre paſſes over, from the time ſhe begins to emerge out of | Thus there happen fits of vomiting and quiet alternately, 
the ſhadow of the earth to the end of the eclipſe. See till either all the morbific matter be thrown out, or the 
SCRUPLE. 5 force of the emetic be fo diluted, that it is no longer able 
EMERY X, a fort of metallic tone, found in moſt, or all | to draw out the morbific matter from the glands, 
mines of metals; but chiefly thoſe of iron, copper, and gold. And the ſtrong contraction in ſo many muſcles, and muſcular 
See STONE, and Mine. canals, as are at work in the action of vomiting, and the vio- 
* The word comes from the French emeril, formed from the lent concuſſion which is produced all over the whole body by 
Latin /myris, and that from the Greek r , which a power, which, by juſt computation, is not inferior to 
ſignifies the {ame thing; and which Lemery derives from the 26000/, weight, may, and often does, take away the ob- 
verb 71a, I dean, ſcour. ſtruction in many other canals, beſides thoſe which are adja- 
cent to the ſtomach and gullet ; as we plainly fee, by thoſe f 


We uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of emery ; the ſpaniſh, red, 
and common emery.— The firſt is found in the gold mines of | vaſt ſweats, which plentiful fits of vomiting occaſion, 
Peru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh America: it is Emetic and purgative medicines differ only in this, that the 
judged a kind of marcaſite of that rich metal; being ſtreaked particles of the latter do not immediately vellicate the fibres 
with little veins, and ſpecks of gold. It is for this reaſon the of the ſtomach, dilate the orifices, and attenuate the matter 
king of Spain prohibits its being exported,: which renders it | contained in the glands of the ſtomach ; but act gently, and 
exceeding rare among us; to the great regret of the ſeekers | aſſiſt the natural motion of digeſtion, and ſo are carried down 
of the philoſopher's ſtone, who build great hopes in the tranſ- | into the guts: and how they operate there, ſee PuRGa- 
mutation of this precious mineral. The red emery is found in] TIVE- | 
EMINENCE, in geography, a little hillock, or aſcent, above 


copper mines; the little we have of it comes trom Sweden ge 

and Denmark. | the level of the adjoining campaign. See MoUNT, 

The common cmery is taken out of iron mines; and is almoſt This ſeat is built on an eminence. The enemies have taken 
poſſeſſion of ſuch an eminence, ſuch a height, from which they 


the only fort uſed among us. The conſumption hereof is | 
very conſiderable among the armorers, cutlers, lockſmiths, can cannonade our rear. : : 9 
glaziers, lapidaries, maſons, &c. Some of whom uſe it to EMINEN CE, is allo a title of honour given to cardinals, dee 
poliſh and burniſh iron, and ſteel works; others, to cut and CARDINAL. 

| It is his emmence the cardinal de 


ſcollop glaſs, marble, and precious ſtones. ti ; 
T bis emery is of a browniſh colour, bordering a little on red; pope, whereby it was appointed, that t 


exceedingly hard, and of conſequence difficult to pulverize. The | adde ; 
Engliſh are the only people that have got the art of making it January, 1630. a They then laid aſide t 
into powder; which they do chiefly by means of certain mills | and reverendiſſimi, which they had born before. IR 
contrived for that purpoſe : and thus fend it in powder to their T he grand maſter of Malta, is likewiſe addreſſed under 

— | . quality of eminence. See MALTA. 


The decree of the 
he cardinals ſhould be 


addreſſed under the quality of eminence, bears date the 10th of 
he titles of illu/triſoms 


neighbours. | ane til 
Pounding it in mortars were in vain; it being ſo hard that it The popes John VIII. and Gregory VII. gave the lame t 

to the kings of France. The emperors have likewiſe bore it 

has of late been at- 


would pierce, or break the mortar ere it would give way. ne Xl. . ; 
Of the powder, the moſt ſubtile and impalpable is the beſt : Eminentifſunus, the luperlative of eminent, 
as to the ſtone, it ſhould be choſe of a high colour, and as tributed to the cardinals. L eminent iſſime ca Fs 
free of the rock as poſſible. | EMINE NTIAL equation, is uſed by ſome algebraiſts dos 
Emery fuſed with lead, and iron, hardens them, It increaſes inveſtigation of the areas of curvilinear figures; for a _ 
| | artificial equation, containing another equation mm". 


rdinal de Richelieu. 


0 


and heightens the weight and colour of gold. It is uſual to 1 2 
ix a little of it with the gold from Madagaſcar, which is na- ayes Tl. p. 97. : : 
FFC EMINENTLY, EmmenTex, in the ſchook, ba 
contradiſtinction to formally, and in the ſame ſenſe 5 . 
ns any 


Putty of EMERY, is a kind of a dirty matter, found on the lapi- | | 

| 222 wheels containing part of Ws powder of emery. : zually, viz. to denote that a thing poſleſſes, or conte 

EMETIC *, in medicine, a remedy that excites. vomiting ; in a more perfect or higher manner than is requir 

or that purges the ſtomach by the mouth; See VoMITING, mal poſſeſſion thereof. a 

and EYACUANTS. Thus an angel is ſaid to have prudence eminent 3 . i 
* The word is formed from the Greek, , I vomit. | it in a higher and more perfect degree than it el 

Of theſe there are a great variety; as Jpecacuanha, Carduus | whom it is formally, See FORMALLY, and VIRT Fa 


ed to 2 fol- 


the faithful, or the believers, was a title aſſumed by the Al- 


EuissARY of a gland, the ſame with excretory duct, being the 


EMISSION, the act of throwing, or driving a thing, parti- 


EMMENAGOGUES*, EMMHNATQTA, in medicine, | 
ſuch remedies as promote the menſes. See MENsEs. 1 


eminently, there are uſually 
required two conditions, 1. That the containing be of a more 


For one thing to contain another 
excellent nature than the contained. 


as in its productive cauſe: or by ſome 
manner, and order of acting, &c. _ 
EMIR *, a title of dignity, or quality, 
and Saracens; attributed to 
dants of their great prophet Mahomet. 


among the Turks, 


* The word is Arabic, where. it literally ſignifies prince. It is 


formed of the verb NOR Amar, which is originally Hebrew, 

and in both theſe languages ſignifies to /ay, and to command. 

—— See ADMIRAL, 
The emirs are held in high veneration; and have alone the 
privilege of wearing a green turban. —On the borders of the 
Holy Land are ſeveral emirs, ſovereign princes; as the emr 
of Gaza, and the emir Terabea, over whom the grand ſeig- 
nior has but little authority, The emr Hagge, or prince 
conductor of the pilgrims of Egypt to Mecha, is Baſhaw of 
Jeruſalem, &c. | 5 i 
The title emir, at firſt, was only given to the caliphs: in 
Perſia they were alſo called emir zadeh, q. d. prince's fon : 
whence, by abbreviation of emir, they formed mir, and of 
emir zadch, mirza. See CALIPH.—In after- times, when the 
Caliphs had aſſumed the title of Sultans; that of emr re- 
mained to their children, as that of Cæſar among the Romans. 
At length, the ſame title of emir came to be attributed to all, 


who were judged to deſcend from Mahomet by his daughter | 


Fatimah, and who wear the green turban. See TURBAN. 


EmiR, is alſo a title, which being joined to ſome other word, | 
frequently denotes an office, or employ.— As the emir al omera, | 
commander of commanders; who, in the time of the Caliphs, | 


was Chief of the councils and armies, 


The appellation Eik is alſo applied, by the Turks, to all vi- | 


ziers, and baſhaws, or governors of provinces, See BAsH AW, 


Sc. Add, that emir Akhor, vulgarly Imrahor, is maiter of | 


the horſe to the grand ſeignior. 
Emir Alem, vulgarly Miralem, 
of all the ſtandards of the empire. 


ſtandard- bearer, and director 


Emir Bazar, the provoſt, or ſuperintendant of the markets, 


who regulate the prices of proviſions. 
Emir al Moſiemin, or emir al Moumenin, i. e. commander of 


moravides and Almohades, who reigned in Africa and Spain. 


EMISSARY®, a truſty, dextrous, able perſon ſent, under- 
hand, to ſound the ſentiments, and views of another; to 


make him ſome propoſal, or overture ; or to ſpread reports, 
watch the actions, motions, and countenance of a contrary 


party, or perſon, in order to make adyantages of them all. | 


See SPY. > gay; Fx, 
* The word is formed of the Latin e, and mitto, q. d. 7 ſend 
out. 
The leaders of parties have abundance of emiſſaries employed 
in their ſervice, who inform them of what paſſes every where, | 
that they may take their meaſures accordingly. The pope 
and the chevalier have their emiſſaries in England, 


common canal, or pelvis, in which all the little ſecretory | 
tubes of a gland do terminate. See GLAND, and ExcRE- 
TORY. F ; | 


cularly a fluid, from within, outwards. —The ancients took 
viſion to be performed by the emiſſian of viſual rays from the | 
eye. See VISION, SPECIES, Ec. | 
But, the term emiſſiun is chiefly applied among us to the ex- 
pulſion, or ejaculation of the ſeed. See EJAcUuLATION. 


They are thus called frou en, in, uur, month, and aye, 
duco, I lead; by reaſon their natural periods of flowing are | 
once a month. 


2. That the leſs excel- 


ſome way contained in the more excellent viz. either 
ee. 0 ſimilitude ' or as to the 


ſuch as are relations, or deſcen- 


ries are an emollient food-; though, when dry, they rathet 
conſtringe than relax, as wanting a great part of the phlegm, 
which rendered them emollient. Ripe grapes, of aſtringent, 
which they were before, become laxative, and emollient, Hog's 
greaſe, applied externally, is reſolutive, and emollient. See 
ESOLUTION. . me. ene 
Dr. Quincy defines enullients to be ſuch things as ſheath and 
ſoften the aſperities of the humours, and relax and ſupple the 
ſolids. at the ſame time. For it is eaſy to conceive how theſe 
ſhould be both effected by the ſame medicine; thus, — By 
what means ſoever, (whether in the ſtomach, or any other 
parts) the juices havc obtained a ſharpneſs, or aſperity, ſo as 
to vellicate and render uneaſy the fibres, and nervous parts; 
which often happens; thoſe things which are ſmooth, ſoft, 
and yielding, cannot but wrap up their points, and render 
them imperceptible ; whereby they may gradually, by the 
proper courſe of circulation, be brought to ſome convenient 
emunctory, without doing any injury by the way, | 

Such ſharpneſs of parts, likewiſe, draws the fibres into ſpaſins, 

keeps them too tenſe, and frequently thereby occaſions ob- 

ſtructions of the worſt kind. | 

In all ſuch caſes, therefore emollients lubricate, and moiſten 

the fibres, ſo as to relax them into their proper dimenlions ; 

whereupon ſuch diſorders ceaſe. 

EMOLUMENT *, is properly applied to the profits ariſing 

daily from an office, or employ, Sec OFFICE. 

: *The word is formed of the Latin emolumentum, which, ac- 
cording to ſome, primarily ſignifies the profits redounding to 
the miller from his mill; of molo, molere, to grind. — 

The patent, or other inſtrument, whereby a perſon is prefer- 

red to an office, gives him a right to enjoy all the dues, ho- 

nours, profits, and emoluments belonging thereto. 

In our law books, emolument is uſed in a ſomewhat greater la- 

titude, for profit or advantage in the general. 

EMPALEMENT*, or TO Le, a cruel kind of 

puniſhment, wherein a ſharp pale, or ſtake, is thruſt up the 

{ fundament and through the body. | 

*The word comes from the French empaler, or the Italian in- 
palare; or rather they come all alike, from the Latin palus, 
a ſtake, and the prepofition in, in, into. See PAL E. 

We find mention of empaling in Juvenal: it was frequently 
_ practiſed in the time of Nero; and continues to be fo in Turkey. 
EMPALEMENT, in botany, denotes the outmoſt part of the 

flower of a plant, encompaſſing the foliation of the attire. 
See FLOWER. 12, 

It is compounded of the three general parts of all plants, the 
skin, the cortical, and the woody bodies, each empaler being 
(whether conſiſting of one or more pieces) as another leaf, 
and deſigned to be a guard, and a band to the flower, where 
it is weak and tender: ſo that ſuch plants as have flowers, 
with a firm and ſtrong baſis, as tulips, &c. have no empale- 
ment, nor need any. See CAL vx. | 

EMPANELLING, or ImeaneLLinG, in law, ſignifies 

the writing, and entring into a parchment ſchedule, or roll of 

paper, by the ſheriff, the names of a jury ſummoned by him 
to appear for the performance of ſuch public ſervice, as juries 
are employed in. See PANEL, and Jury, © 

EMPARLANCE, or ImrarLance, in law, a deſire, or 

petition in court, of a day to conſider, or adviſe what anſwer 

the defendant ſhall make to the action of the plaintiff, 

The civilians call it petitio induciarum. Kitchin 'mentions 

imparlance general, and ſpecial: the firſt ſeems to be only that 

made in one word, or in general terms: emparlance ſpecial, 
is where the party requires a day to deliberate, adding theſe 
words, ſalvis omnibus advantagiis tam ad juriſdiftionem curiæ, 

quam ad breve & narrationem. 1 

Briton alſo uſes emparlance for the conference of a jury upon 

a cauſe committed to them. See IMpaRLANCE, 

EMPASMA *®, EMITAZMA, in pharmacy, a powder thrown, 

or ſprinkled, over the body, to correct ſome ill ſmell thereof, 
or to prevent unneceſſary ſweats. | pon 


— 


Emmenagogues either act by giving a greater force to the blood | 


in its circulation, whereby its momentum againſt the veſſels 
% increaſed ; or by making it thinner, whereby it will more 
eaſily paſs through any outlets. 
The former intention is helped by chalybeats, which give a 
greater weight and momentum to a languid heavy blood, and 
all other ſubſtances of the like gravity and elaſticity. And 
ſuch is the caſe of a leuco-phlegmatic habit, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the green- ſickneſs, and its cure. 
But in the latter caſe, where the blood is florid, and too 
high; attenuating alteratives and detergents are the only re- 
medies, becauſe fitteſt to render the blood more thin, and 
lle It ſuch a property, as will better carry it through thoſe 
little apertures, deſtined for its diſcharge into the uterus. 
EMOLLIENTS, in medicine, and pharmacy, remedies 
uſed to ſoften, and looſen indurations, or conſtrictions of 
the belly, or thoſe of tumors, and ſwellings. Such are mal- 
ows, mercurialis, lilly roots, linſeed, butter, wax, gum am- 
moniac, Sc. 
he term emellient is applied to external as well as internal 
temedies.— We ſay, a laxative, anodyne, and emollient clyſter, 


an 22 emplaſter, an emzllient cataplaſm, c. Freſh cher- 
erl. | 


* The word is formed from the Greek, euTerro, I fprinkle. 
EMPASTING*, or Iur AsT IN, a term uſed in painting, 
for the laying. on of colours, thick, and bold, or applying ſe- 
veral lays of colours, . ſo as they may appear thick. See Co- 
LOURING, - | 
* It is formed of the French enpaſter, which has the ſame ſig- 
nification, of paſte, or pate, paſte. 
A painting is ſaid to be well empaſted with colours, when the 
colours are toe plentfully, or it is well ſoaked, and fatu- 
rated with colours. 4 | | 
The term is alſo uſed, when the colours are laid diſtin and 
aſunder; and not ſoftaged, or loſt in each other. This head 
is not painted: it is only empaſted. 


EMPERESS, Vnperatrix, the feminine of emperor; applied 


either to an emperor's wife, or to a woman who rules ſingly 
over an empire, with all the authority of an emperor : as, at 
this time, the empere/s of Ruſſia. Sce EMPEROR, QUEEN, (Fc, 


EMPERESS, is allo uſed in the ancient French poetry, for a 


particular kind of rhime, thus denominated by way of excel- 
lence. See RHIME. | | 
The rhime Emperiere was a ſort of crowned rhime, wherein 


the ſyllable that made the rhimes was immediately preceded 
| 3 Mm 


E M p 


by two other like ſyllables, of the ſame termination; which 
made a kind of echo, called the triple crown 5; and which, to 


icil, . ; . 
_—— than if he had faid, fudioſe multumyue lus 


the ſhame of the nation, (as ſome of their late authors expreſs EMPHATICAL is uſed by the ancient philoſophers, to ex 


it) their beſt ancient poets took for a wonderful beauty and | preſs thoſe apparent colours, which a 
2 Ker "Pug before the riſing, or after the ſetting « in clouds 
Fa. Mourgues, in his treatiſe of French poetry, gives us an | the rainbow, &c. See Coroux, or thoſe in 
inſtance very proper to raiſe contempt of the miſerable taſte] Theſe, becauſe they are not permanent and laſtin i 
of that age, which knew no way of expreſſing, that the not allow to be true colours. But, fince theſe & they wil 
fo excellent, as by | lours are light modified chiefly by refraQtion, and with 3 _ 


world is impure, and ſubject to change, 


ſaying, ; 
87 es tu qu un immonde, monde, onde, 
EMPEROR, Vnperator, among the ancient Romans, ſignified 
a general of an army, who for ſome extraordinary ſucceſs had 
been complimented with this appellation, See EMPIRE. 
Afterwards, it came to denominate an abſolute monarch, or a 
ſupreme commander of an empire; a Roman emperor, &c. 
In ſtrictneſs, the title emperor does not, cannot, add any thing 
to the rights of ſovereignty : its effect is, only to give prece- 


currence of reflections, and ſome o 
and ſince they are the proper . 0 3 
truly to affect it, as other permanent colours are: there j 
reaſon for excluding them from the number of true in 1 
nuine colours; ſince all other colours are on] modiß — — 
of light as theſe are. See LIGHT. 7 "ERR 
EMPHRACTIC®, in pharmacy, 
See f | 

word is formed from the Greek, P 
EMPHYSEMA, EM#TEHMA, in KN oat ſwel 


Variations - 
of fight, and capable as 


the ſame with emplaſtic. 


dence, and preheminence above other ſovereigns; and as 
ſuch, it raiſes thoſe inveſted with it, to the top of all human 
greatneſs. 

The emperors, however, pretend, that the imperial dignity is 
more eminent than the regal; but the foundation of ſuch pre- 


ling, or bloating of the whole outer habit of th ; 
that in the parts of diverſe animals, when 0 i = 
3 


they are killed. See TUMOR. 
The wind, or air, which is the matter of the 


emphyſema, is 


rogative does not appear : it is certain the greateſt, moſt an- lodged under the cutis, and principally in the cellulz adi 

cient, and abſolute monarchs, as thoſe of Babylon, Perſia, Hence the ſeat of the emphyſema, or the place pr de 99 

Aſſyria, Egypt, Macedonia, c. were called by the name of {| Wind is chiefly lodged, is in the adipoſe cells, under the skin 
covering the thorax: the ordinary occaſion is ſome wound in 


- thorax, 

. Littre accounts for it thus: when a perſon i j 
the breaſt, there enters air in at the a; vv ry = 
happen, either from the narrowneſs of the wou nd, or the 
fleſh's cloſing again readily, or ſome other cauſe, that the air 
thus admitted, cannot readily get out again, at leaſt not all 
— = and thus air comes to be incloſed in the capacity of the 
Now, at every inſpiration, the lungs are to fill this canaci 

by their ſwelling with the air . received. N 
they cannot ſwell without preſſing upon the other extraneous 
air: the conſequence of which is, that this latter is made to 
ſlip between the interſtices of the fleſhy fibres, and perhaps 
to enter the little oſcula of the minuteſt veins or lymphatics. 
Immediately, another force comes to take place, contrary to 
that of inſpiration ; viz. expiration: in this, the breaſt con- 
tracting it ſelf, preſſes the extraneous air ſtill more than the 
lungs had done in their dilatation : and the two oppoſite mo- 
ments or actions conſpire to the ſame effect. 

| The air, thus continually impelled, will be propagated along 
the paſſages it firſt opened it ſelf, till at length it meets and 
becomes collected in ſome place. Now this place mui be the 
cellules of the fat, rather than any where elſe, by reaſon of 
the thinneſs and flexibility of their membranes; and as the 
air came from within the cavity of the breaſt, it will be in 
the fat that covers the breaſt, under the skin, rather than 


kings in all languages both ancient and modern. See KING. 
It is diſputed whether or no emperors have the power of diſ- 
poſing of the regal title? it is true, they have ſometimes taken 
upon them to efect kingdoms; and thus it is, that Bohemia 
and Poland are ſaid to have been raiſed to the dignity : thus, | 
alſo, the emperor Charles the Bald, in the year 877, gave 
Provence to Boſon, putting the diadem on his head, and de- 
creeing him to be called king; ut more priſcorum imper atorum 
regibus videretur dominari. 
Add, that the late emperor Leopold, erected the ducal Pruſſia 
into a kingdom, in favour of the elector of Brandenburgh ; 
and though ſeveral of the kings of Europe refuſed, for ſome 
time, to acknowledge him in that capacity : yet by the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1712, they all came in. | | 
In the eaſt, the title, and quality of emperor are more frequent 
than among us: thus the ſovereign princes of China, Japon, 
Mogol, Perſia, &c. are all emperors of China, Japon, &c. 
In the weſt, the title has been a long time reſtrained to the 
emperors of Germany. The firſt who bore it was Charle- 
maign, who had the title emperor conferred on him by pope 
Leo III. though he had all the power before. 
In the year 1723, the czar of N aſſumed the title of 
emperor of all Ruſſia ; and procured himſelf to be recognized as 
ſuch by moſt of the princes and ſtates of Europe. 
The authority of the emperor of Germany, over the ſtates of 


ire, conſiſts, 19. In preſiding at the imperial dyets, f 


the em 
and in 8 a negative voice therein: ſo that his vote alone : athe 
can prevent all the the reſolutions of the dyet. 2%. In that | elſewhere, that the windy tumor, or emphyſema will lie. 
all the princes, and ſtates of Germany, are obliged to do him Now, ſuch tumor cannot be very conſiderable, as only formed t 
homage, and ſwear fidelity to him. 3“. That he, or his by the air received in at a wound: but if we ſuppoſe the p 
generals, have a right to command the forces of all the princes| wound to have pierced the ſubſtance, of the lungs, then beſide rx. 
of the empire, when united together. 4%. That he receives | the air taken in by the wound, there will be part of that 

taken by infpiration ; fo much as was contained in the bron- » 


chiz, or veſiculæ, thus perforated, or opened, eſcaping into 
the cavity of the breaſt, and driven along with the former, 
into the fleſh. And as a freſh quantity of this is ſupplied 
every moment, there will be a continual acceſſion, ſo long as 
the wound of the lungs remains open. . 

Hence, an emphy/ema from a wound in the lungs, ſometimes 
poſſeſſes the whole habit; the air being carried to all the 
parts of the body by circulation. ; 

EMPHYTEUSIS*, in the civil and canon law, the letting 
out of poor barren lands for ever, or at leaſt for a long term 


of years, on condition of the tenants cultivating, meliorating, 
nfideration. 


or mending them; and paying a certain yearly confid 
® The word is formed of the Greek, «pgu145!;, which fignt- 
fies an engra/tment, and by metaphor, a melioration, or àmend 
ment : * as we only graft trees to mend them; fo a man 
only alienates his land by emphyteufis, on condition of having 
it amended. Sr al | td 
E euſes are a kind of alienations, differing from ſales, 
8 transfer the dominum utile, the benefits of the 
ground ; not the property, or fee ſimple, —Among the Ro- 
mans they were at firſt temporary; afterwards perpetual: 
The 20th canon of the council of Carthage, prohibits 
biſhops ſeizing the church's emphyteuſes, out of the hands © 
private perſons, unleſs they have been three years without 
paying rent. : 
EMPIRE, the territory, or extent of land under the con 
mand, and juriſdiction of an emperor. See EMPEROR: E 
We fay the Roman empire, the empire of the eaſt, the 9 4 
of the weſt, or the weſtern empire, the empire of tae ges 


mogul, c. See ROMAN. 10 
Tacitus obſerves of Galba, that all the world would 0 
thought him worthy the en pire, had he never been 2 ; 
Antiquaries diſtinguiſh between the medals of the wp pe 
lter, or bas empire. —The curious only value thois *. 


a kind of tribute from all the princes and ſtates of the empire, 
called the Roman month. For the reſt, there is not a foot of 
land, or territory, annexed to his title. 
The kings of France were alſo called emperors at the time 
when they reigned with their ſons, whom they aſſociated to 
the crown: thus, Hugh Capet, having aſſociated his ſon Ro- 
bert, took the title, of enperor; and Robert, that of king. 
Under which titles they are mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
council of Rheims, by Gerbert, &c. King Robert is alſo 
called emperor of the French by Helgau of Fleury. Louis le 
Gros, upon aſſociating his ſon, did the ſame. In the firſt re- 
giſter of the king's charters, fol. 166. are found letters of 
Louis le Gros, dated in 1116, in favour of Raymond biſhop 
of Maguelonne, wherein he ſtyles himſelf, Ludovicus, Dei 
ordinante providentia, Francorum imperator auguſtus. 
The kings of England had likewiſe, anciently, the title of 
emperors ; as appears from a charter of king Edgar: Ego Ed- 
garus Anglorum baſileus, omniumque regum inſularum oceani gue 
Britanniam circumjacent, &c. imperator & dominus. 
Add, that we ſay, the king of England, ammem habet poteſta- 
tem in regno = quam imperator vendicat in imperio: whence 
the crown of England has been long ago declared in parlia- 
ment to be an imperial crown. 
EMPEROR ele, See the article ELEer. 
EMPHASIS®, in rhetoric, a force, ſtreſs, or energy, in 
expreſſion, action, geſture, or the like. See EN ERROx. 
* The word is Greek, α⁰ο⏑⁹ gs, which ſignifies the ſame. 
This orator ſpeaks with a world of emphaſis; all his words 


have an emphaſis : what greater puniſhment, ſays de la 
Bruyere, than to hear ſorry verſes rehearſed with all the 


emphaſis of an ill poet ? 
Some conſider emphaſis as a figure, whereby a thing is repre- 
ſented in the fineſt, and ſtrongeſt terms ;—ſuch, e. gr. is that 
. of Auguſtus, Forum aleatorium calgfecimus: which is much 


upper empire, which commences with Cæſar, or Aupuſtus, 
and ends in the year of Chrift 260. See ME DAL. _ 
The lower empire comprehends near 1200 years, W as 
low as the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, in 1453.— hey 
uſually diſtinguiſh two ages, or periods, of the lower empire: 
the firſt beginning where the upper ends, viz. with Aurelian, 
and ending with Anaſtaſius, including 200 years: the ſecond 
beginning with Anaſtaſius, and ending with the Palæologi, 
which includes 1000 years. See MEDAL. 
EMPIRE, or the ExrIRE, uſed abſolutely, and without any ad- 
dition, ſignifies the empire of Germany, called alſo, in juridi- 
cal acts and laws, the holy Roman empire, $ RV, q. d. ſacrum 
imperium Romanum ; which conſtitutes what we otherwiſe call 
the Germanic body. , | 
The empire had its beginning with the IXth yur & Charle- 
maign being created firſt emperor by pope Leo III. who put 
the crown on his head in St. Peter's church on Chriſtmas- day 
in the year 800. 
Authors are at a loſs under what form of government to range 
the empire: ſome will have it a monarchical ſtate, by reaſon 
all the members thereof are obliged to ask the inveſtiture of 
their ſtates of the emperor, and to take an oath of fidelity to 
him. See EMPEROR. 
Others maintain it a republic, or ariſtrocratic ſtate, by reaſon 
the emperor cannot reſolve, or determine any'thing, without 
the concurring ſuffrages of the princes : it is added, that if they 
require inveſtiture from, and ſwear fealty to him, it is only as 
head of the republic, and in the name of the republic, and not 
in his own: juſt as at Venice, every thing is tranſacted in the 
name of the doge. See DoGE. : 
Laſtly, others will have the empire to be a monarcho-ariſto- 
cratic ſtate, i. e. a mixture of monarchy and ariſtocracy; for 
that though the emperor, in many caſes, ſeems to act ſove- 
reignly, yet his decrees and reſolves have no force, in caſe the 
Rates refuſe to confirm them. 
In fine, we ſhould rather chuſe to call it an ariſto-democratic 
fate ; by reaſon the dyet, wherein the ſovereignty is lodged, is 
compoſed of princes, and the deputies of cities; and is divided 
into three orders, 6r bodies, called colleges, viz. the colleges of 
electors, the college o ces, and the college of cities. See 
COLLEGE. oh | 
We ſay, diet of the empire, circles of the empire, fiefs of the 
empire, princes of the empire, eſtates of the empire, members 
of the empire, capitulations of the empire, receſſus of the em- 


pire, &c. See DiE T, CIRCLE, FI ET, Ban, PRINCE, Ca- | 


PITULATION, REcEgssvs, c. 
The ſtates or eſtates of the empire are of two kinds, mediate 
and immediate, —The immediate ſtates or theſe who hold im- 
mediately of the empire ; whereof, again, there are two kinds : 
the firſt, ſuch as have ſeats, and voices in the imperial diet; 
the ſecond, ſuch as have none.—The mediate ſtates are thoſe 
who hold of the immediate. : | 
The ſtates which now compoſe the empire, are the princes of 
the empire, the counts of the empire, the free barons of the em- 
pire, the prelates of the empire, the princeſſes, or abbeſſes of 
the empire, the nobles of the empire, and the imperial cities. 
EMPIRIC “*, a name given by antiquity, to ſuch phyſicians 
as formed themſelves rules, and methods, on their own practice, 
and experience; and not on any knowledge of natural cauſes, 
or the ſtudy of good authors; and who preſcribed, without en- 
quiring into the nature of the diſeaſe, or the properties and vir- 
tues of their medicines: depending wholly on the authority of 
ſome general experienced remedies. See PHYSICIAN. 

The word is formed of the Greek, eun::e:xG@, and that of 
ee Cr, knowing, able; but, particularly, knowing and 
learned by experience; the root being 7«e9, «ay, trial, ex- 
periment. | 

Medicine was almoſt altogether in the hands of empirics, till the 
time of Hippocrates ; who firſt introduced reaſon and tlie uſe 
of theory therein: and hence aroſe new ſect, called theoretici. 
See THEORETIC, | 
Pliny, and Celſus, make mention of the empirics, and their 
profeſſion, which the Greeks, and the Latins after them, call 
empirice z as attributing all to experience, and nothing to the 
authority of the maſters of the art, or the deductions of rea- 
ſon, See Mepicine. | 
Pliny relates, that the ſect of emprrics had its riſe in Sicily : the 
firſt who profeſſed it, he ſays, were Apollonius and Glaucias ; 
others fay, Acron Argentinus. They, and their followers, 
made great oppoſition to the diſſecting of human bodies; par- 
ticularly to that practiſed by Herophilus, and Eraſiſtratus on 
living bodies, of criminals condemned to death. See Dis- 
SECTION, and ANATOMY. 
ut the word empiric is now more odious than ever; being 
confounded with that of charletan, or quack, and applied to 
perſons who practiſe phyſic at random, without a proper educa- 
don, or underſtanding any thing of the principles of the art. 
CHARLETAN. f 
deed, it is poſhble, the word may be abuſed even on this 
| = the queſtion ; for thoſe of the phyſicians fervilely at- 
ed to the train, and method of the ſchools, the reaſonings 


7 


Hippocrates, and Galen, and the ſtatutes of the faculty, | 


we all know, have been ever forward to treat thoſe who think 
more freely, and are leſs ſtiffly devoted to antiquity, cuſtom, 
and the reigning practice, or mode, as empirics, charletans, 
and quacks. See MzDIcIxE. 

EMPLASTER *®, EMIMAAETPOE, popularly called Pt As- 
TER, a medicine of a tiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of 
diverſe ſimple ingredients, ſpread on leather, or linnen, and 
applied externally, 

The word is formed from the Greek, euTAdT]c', or cur) agg, 
_ to put in a maſs, or to ſmeer over : by reaſon the emplaſier is 
made of diverſe kinds of ſimple drugs, worked up into a thick 
tenacious mais ; or becauſe it covers over the piece of leather; 
or liunen, to be applied on the part affected. 
Enplaſters are made up in a firong ſolid body, that by re- 
maining a long time on the part, the medicinal ingredients, 
they are chiefly coinpoſed of, may have time enough to pro- 
duce their effect. 8 
The drugs, uſed to give a body and conſiſtence to emplafters 
are uſually wax, pitch, gums, fats, litharge, and other pre- 
parations of lead. 
There are empiaſters of diverſe kinds, and uſed with diverſe in- 
tentions: ſtomachic enplaſters; cephalic, ſtyptic, hepatic, 
diaphoretic, reſolutive, deterſive, emollient, incarnative, a- 
ſtringent, conglutinative, &c, emplaſters. 
The moſt uſual emplaſters, are thoſe of diapalma, and diachy- 
lon: the emplaſirum polychreſton, the divinum, the manus 
dei, the magnetic, of ſaffron, de ranis, &c. | 


EMPLASTICS “, in pharmacy, are falves, or medicines, 


which ſtop up, and conſtipate the pores of the parts they are 
applied on: otherwiſe called emphra2:cs. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, :p:Taa57+ 1, 10 flop up, 
Such are fats, mucilages, wax, the whites of eggs, &c, — 
The plafter is covered over with a very emplaſtic unguent, that 
it may ſtick the ſtronger to the skin. Dionis. 


EMPLASTRA Amyntica, See the article AMYNTICA. 
EMPORETICA Charta. 
EMPROSTHOTONOS *, EMIIPOEZOOTONOS, in me- 


See CHARK TA, and Par ER. 


dicine, a kind of tonic convulſion, wherein the head is drawn 

forwards, till the chin touch the breaſt. See CoN vu Ls10N. 
The word is Greek, compoſed of ug; 3::, before, and 

Tov, tenfion, fliffne/s, of the verb T<g1, I ftretch. 

Sometimes too, it is ſo general, that the whole body is bent 

forward, and makes a bow; and even ſometimes, a kind of 

circle, the knees meeting the head, | 

The cauſe of this diſorder is a contraction of the anterior 


muſcles, particularly thoſe of the head called maſtoides. See 
MasToipes. 


EMPYEMA *, EMITYHMA, in medicine, a collection of 


pus, or purulent matter, in the cavity of the breaſt ; diſcharg- 
ed thither upon the burſting of ſome abſceſs, or ulcer, in the 
lungs, or membranes, that incloſe the breaſt. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, ey, in, and vor, pus; 
the letter , being here changed into r a thing often done, 
when the z' happens to come, in compoſition, before the la- 
bials 6 and p. As in the words embamma, emblema, empa- 
rium, &c. : | 

The empyema ſometimes ſucceeds a quinzy, ſometimes a perip- 


neumony, but more uſually a pleuriſy ; as being ordinarily the 


effect of a peripneumonic or pleuritic abſceſs. See PLEURISY, 
PERIPNEUMONY, Sc. | 

It uſually comes 15 or 20 days after thoſe: diſeaſes. Some- 
times, alſo, it is generated of extravaſated blood, iflued out of 
a burſten, broken, or putrified vein: it is diſtinguiſhed by a 
difficulty of breathing, a dry cough, a heavineſs about the 
diaphragm, a noiſe, and fluctuating of the matter upon mo- 
ving ; flow fever, ruddy cheeks, hollow eyes, the tips of the 
fingers hot, and a fwelling of the abdomen, © ; 
The cure is difficult, from the difficulty of abſorbing, or eva- 
cuating ſuch extrafavated matter: if nature ſhews any endea- 


vour to throw it off by vomiting, or urine, or the like, the - 


muſt be ſeconded, and aſſiſted therein. Thus, if the urine be 
purulent, adminiſter diuretics ; if the ſtools, laxatives ; if the 
ſpitting, expectorants, or even emetics; otherwiſe, recourſe 
muſt be had to a paracenteſis, or tapping. See PARAcEx- 
TESTS. | 

In order to this, an aperture muſt be made in the thorax, by 
a proper inſtrument, on the fide affected, between the 4th 
and 5th,. or the 5th and 6th ribs, reckoning from the loweſt ; 
and through this, the pus muſt be lowly drawn, See Can- 
NULA. 

There is alſo a kind of ſpurious, or baſtard empyema, proceed- 
ing from a pituitous, or ſerous humour, brought by ſome duct, 
or paſſage, into the thorax ; where corrupting, it degenerates 
into a matter like pus, | 


An empyema, in courſe of time, breeds a phthiſis. See 
PaTHIs1s. 


EMPYREUM *, among divines, denotes the higheſt of the 


heavens, wherein the bleſſed enjoy the beatifc vnion: called 
alſo empyrean heaven, and paradiſe, See HEAVEN. 
The word is formed of < , and ut, fire, by reaſon of its 
ſplendour. 
Some of the fathers take the emtyreum to have been created 
before the heavens' we ſee : St. Baſil, and Euſtathius of An- 
f tioch, 
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tioch, maintain it in expreſs terms. Being the abode of God, 
they ſuppoſe it muſt be luminous in the higheſt degree; and 
are in pain to account for the darkneſs, which our [part of the 
world was in, before the creation of the ſun, &c. As judg- 
ing that the infinitely vivid luſtre of the empyreum, muſt dit- 
fuſe it ſelf to the greateſt depths of this lower world. 

They have, therefore, recourſe to an hypotheſis; our viſible 
heavens, according to them, did the office of a skreen, or 
curtain, and ſheltered the earth and waters from the light | 
of the empyreum. See Fa. Souciet, Diſſert. p. 171, 


172. 
EMPYREUMA *, EMITTPEYMA, in chemiſtry, &c. a i 
ENALURON, in heraldry, is uſed by Guillim, 


ſmell or taſte of burning ; a quality, or change in bodies that 
bave been burnt, or much ſcorched with fire, ſenſible to the 
taſte and ſmell; or, perhaps, it may be ſome extraneous mat- 
ter impreſſed, or added by the fire, and remaining on the 
burnt or ſcorched part, that gives the new offenſive ſmell and 


ENALLAGE *, in rhetori 

E ic, a figure wh | 

and invert the order of the terms in a dome? we change, 

common rules of language. See Ficurs. THIF: the 
The word is derived from the Greek, «22, 4555 "4.2 BY 


ENA 


c , Which ſignifies zo ch | 
verb aaaz7]eav. : change, as well as the ſimple 


The grammarians, too, have a kind of enallage. 
one part of ſpeech, or one accident of a word, 7 ponds 


ther, 

Such is the change of a pronoun, as when a poſleſlive is 
for a relative, e. gr. ſuus for ejus; or of a verb, as when put 
mood, or tenſe, is put for another. "oe 


bordure charged with birds; as, an enaluron of m 
—But Mackenzy charges this as a miſtake 7 3 3 


rance of the French tongue; enaluron properly lignifying orle 
EE 


or in manner of a bordure, and being applicable to x be 


of any thing in that form. Eg 


flavour. 
ENAMEL, popularly AMEL, a kind of metalline colour 
3 


* The word is formed of the Greek, ep,rugever, to inflame, 
kindle. 
The term is chiefly uſed when in boiling, or diſtilling any 
thing, it ſticks and burns to the bottom of the veſſel, or alem- 
bic ; the offenſive ſmell and taſte whereef are expreſſed by the 
word empyreuma. 1 
EMPYREUMA is alſo uſed for the heat remaining upon the declen- | 
ſion of a fever, See F EVER. | 
'EMRODS, or rather Hemorrhoids. See the article HzmoR- | 
R HOIDS. 5} * 
EMULATION *, a noble jealouſy, between perſons of vir- 
tue, or learning, contending for the ſuperiority therein, | 
*The word comes originally from the Greek, &,, dif- | 
pute, conteft 3 whence the Latin æmulus, and thence our emu- a 
lation. 5 | | 
Plato obſerves of emulation, that it is the daughter of envy ; 
if ſo, there is a deal of difference between the mother and the 
offspring: the one is a virtue, and the other a vice. Emula- 
tion admires great actions, and ftrives to imitate them; envy 
- refuſes them the praiſes that are their due : emulation is gene- 
rous, and only thinks of ſurpaſſing a rival ; envy is low, and 
only ſeeks to leſſen him. | 
EMULGENT, in anatomy, an epithet beſtowed on thoſe 
arteries, which bring the blood to the kidneys; and thoſe 
veins, which carry back what is ſuperfluous thereof to the 
cava.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. E. (Angeiol) fig. 1. 
u. 49. fig. 6. lit. 5,8. | Ns 
The emulgent arteries ſpring from the deſcending trunk of the 
aorta ; and the emulgent veins terminate in the aſcending trunk 
of the cava. See Cava, and AORTA. IS os 
EM ULSION *, in medicine, a ſoft, liquid remedy, of a 
colour, and conſiſtence, reſembling milk. —It is compoſed 
of oleaginous ſeeds, kernels, or fruits, pounded in a mortar, 
and diſſolved in diftilled waters, or light decoctions; after- | 
wards, expreſſed, or ſtrained and ſweetened with ſugar, or 
ſyrup. 
** ke word is formed from the Latin, emulgere, to milk. 
Emulſions ſerve to temper, dilute, and ſoften acrimonies of 
the breaſt ; to moderate the heat of the. kidnies ; ſoften the 
ſharpneſs of the urine; and give the patient reſt and 
eaſe. | | 
The ſeed of the melon is one of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
much uſed in emulſions : the ſeed of the great gourd is allo uſed 
in emulſiens, broths, and decoctions. See SEED. | 
EMUNCTORY “, in medicine and anatomy, a part of the 
body deſtined for the ſeparation of ſome humour judged uſe- 


leſs, or even hurtful to the animal; after its having circula- | 


ted ſome time with the blood. See ExcREMENT, and Ex- 
CcRETION. | | 


* The word is formed from the Latin verb, emungere, to wipe ; 


away. 


The term emunctory alſo implies a cavity, adjoining to the part 
that ſeparates; wherein the excrementitious humour 1s col- | : 
I is ground up with rocaille, 


| lected, and preſerved in readinol by evacuation. 
The kidneys, urinary bladder, 4nd 
are emun#ories : the parotides not properly emunctories, be- 
cauſe deſtined to ſeparate the ſaliva, which is no uſeleſs, or 

excrementitious humour, but neceflary for the digeſtion of the 
food. See KIDNEVY, &c. On, | 
Some, without much propriety, confine emundtory to the re- 
ceptacle into which the ſecreted excrement is diſcharged ; as, 
the pituitous humour of the brain into the noſtrils, the ce- 
rumen into the ears, the excrements into the inteſtines, &c., 


Though theſe laſt have not undergone any circulation. See | 


EVACUATION. 4 
ENZA MON, ENAIM N, an external medicine which ſtops, 


or ſtanches the blood: or which, by binding, cooling, or dry- 
ing, cloſes the paſſages of the veſſels before open; or di- 
miniſhes the fluidity and motion of the blood. See ST YP- 


. 


ENTFO REMA, ENAINPHMA, expreſſes ſuch contents of 


the urine, as float about in the middle, reſembling a cloud; 


milliary glands of the skin, 


and thence alſo called nubecula. See NUBECULA, and 


URINE. 


* 


by the Latins called encaiſtum; uſed in enamelli ; 
ing 1 See ENAMELLING. PT IR 
he baſis of enamels is the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, mad, 
kali from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together. , 8 the teſt 
o this are added tin and lead in equal quantities, cal 111 
by a reverberatory fire. TO 
Such is the fundamental compoſition of enamels; to wh; 
e other ER $6 or mineral matters, to give hom = wn 
our required, —As, æs uſtum for green, croc b for 
polka, Bf.” 5g Boy green, us Martis for 
We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of enamel: the firſt ; 
for the counterfeiting and imitating of precious ſtones — 
cond, for painting in enamel : and the third uſed by the ema. 
mellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, on gold, ſilver, and other 
metals; with which laſt kind, particularly the white, it is 
that the makers of the Dutch ware, give the gloſs ah thei 
works, | | 
The enamels uſed in imitating precious tones, and thoſe for 
painting, are prepared by the workmen themſelves, employed 
in thoſe arts : the reſt are brought from Venice and Hollang 
The compoſition is the ſame, in the main, in all the e 


kinds: all the difference conſiſts in giving the colour, or tranſ. 


parency,” _ | 


ENAMELS for painting.—The white enamel, or colour uſed by 


the painters in enamel, is the ſame with the common fort uſed 
by enamellers: only, it is to be prepared by grinding, and 
cleanſing it with aqua fortis. After which, waſhing it well 


in fair water, it is ground, or pounded a-freſh in a flint or 


agat mortar, | IE Is | 
The ruddy brown, is made with faces of vitriol, and ſalt- 
| 2 or with iron ruſt, well ground on an agat, with oil of 
aſpic. | 


Black, is made of periguex well calcined, and ground with 


oil of aſpic; to which is added equal quantity of the gold- 
ſmiths, or enamellers black. 
Yellow, is the ſame with the goldſmiths yellow, the compo- 
ſition whereof will be given hereafter, 87 
Blue is made of the lapis lazuli, uſed by the painters in oil, 
well purified and prepared with ſpirit of wine, and expoſed in 
a bottle fave, or ſix days to the rays of the ſnn, 
Vermillion red, is made with vitriol calcined between two 
crucibles, luted together; then waſhed in aqua fortis, and af. 
terwards in fair water: the fire to be moderate, and to remain 
about half an hour. . | 
Lake red, is compoſed of fine gold diſſolved: in aqua regia 
with ſal armoniac, or common ſalt. The diſſolution being 
compleated, it is put in a cucurbit with ſpring water and 
mercury, over hot ſand for 24 hours. The powder remain. 
ing at the bottom of the cucurbit, when the water is poured 
E, is ground up with double its weight of flower of ſulphur, 
and put in a crucible over a gentle fire. And when the (ul- 
phur, which takes fire, is exhaled, the red powder remaining, 


__ 


Laſtly, white copperas calcined, makes a colour much like 
the amber colour uſed by limners. 
Theſe ſeven or eight colours, or ezamels, ſerve for the compo- 
ſition of all the reſt, by a diſcrete mixture and combination 
| thereof,—Thus, blue and yellow make green; blue and red, 
violet; and ſo of the reſt. See Co Loux. 
Ex AME Ls uſed by the jewellers, goldſmiths, and enamellec. 
© Theſe we have obſerved, come chiefly from Venice and 4 
land: they are in little thin cakes of different fizes ; uſua j 
four inches in diameter, and 5 an inch thick. Every cake b. 
the maker's mark ſtruck on it with a puncheon. The molt 
uſual marks are the name Jeſus, a ſyren, monkey, fun, of 
Thoſe brought-from Venice are chiefly white, flate-colour, *? 
blue, carnation, yellow, 'green, and a deep blue, called a face 
lapis. Theſe ſeven are the principles of all the others, abel 
ariſe out of the mixture of theſe. And the white, in. pu 
cular, is, as.it were, the batis of all the other fix prince a 
lours. 3 DE WWS 
White is made, as already obſerved, of cryſtal glaß, 3 10 
lead calcined by a reverberatory fire, And this ee L 1 


to expreſs = 


4 the jewellers and enamellers on metal, but alſo by 
= . een the makers of dutch ware, c. By 
dey azure thereto, it becomes a late colour; by adding 
copper, and cyprus vitriol, it makes a sky blue. By perigueux, 
a fleſh colour ; and by + "apa a yellow. To make a green, 
copper-falings, c. 
of NK LIN G, 1 the ancients called Ey avs 1x1, encau- 
ice, the art, or act of applying enamels of various colours, 
on metals, &c. either in the way of painting, or by the lamp. 
NAMEL. 
* in ENAMEL, is a method of painting with enamels, or 
metalline colours, ground, reduced to powder, and uſed like 
other colours, with a pencil; then fuſed, baked again, and 
vitrified by force of fire. N ; 
The art of painting in enamel is very ancient; and appears to 
have been firſt practiſed on earthen, or potters-ware. As 
early as the age of Porſenna king of Tuſcany, we hear of 
beautiful vaſes made in his territories, enamelled with various 
figures ; though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards made at Faenza, 
and Caſtel Durante, in the dutchy of Urbino, in the time of 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo. There are {till ſome of thoſe 
vaſes extant in the cabinets of antiquaries; in all which the 
deſign, or drawing of the figures, is much better than the 
colouring. For they were, at that time, only acquainted 
with two colours, viz. black and white; either for earthen, 
or metal works: excepting a faint kind of carnation for the 
faces and other parts. 
In the time of Francis I. of France, the art was retrieved in 
that country, particularly at Limoges; where there were 
produced abundance of very valuable pieces, in the manner 
of the ancients, that is, well performed as to the draught, and 
the clair-obſcure, chiefly in two colours. 
There are two ways of painting in enamel ; the one with clear 
and tranſparent, and the other with thick, and opake colours. 
To uſe the firſt, they are only ground up with water: the 
ſecond are ground with oil of aſpic. 
The firſt are laid on the metal flat, and bordered, or edged 
with a rim of metal, to keep the colours aſunder. Though, 
we have ſeen pieces laid on contiguous, and without any par- 
tition; which is very difficult to praCtiſe, by reaſon the tranſ- 
parent colours, in melting, are apt to run into each other ; 
eſpecially in the ſmaller works. 
The invention of opake colours, is much later, and greatly 
preferable to that of tranſparent ones, —All metals, however, 
will not equally admit both kinds. Copper, for inſtance, 
which bears all the opake colours, will not bear the tranſpa- 
rent ones : but to employ theſe latter upon copper, they are 
forced, firſt, to cover it with a layer, or couch of black 
enamel, over which they lay a ſilver leaf, and on this ap- 
ply the other ſuitable colours, that is, the colours or ena- 
mels proper for ſilver, which itſelf does not allow of all 
kinds, 
Thoſe which ſuit it beſt, are purple, green, azure, and aqua 
marina, But gold receives all the kinds, and colours, both 
opake, and tranſparent, perfectly well, It muſt be added, 
however, that only the fineſt gold muſt be uſed herein. For 
the tranſparent colours being laid on a baſe gold, grow dim 
and livid ; there being a kind of ſmoak that ſettles on it not 
unlike black lead. 
Of tranſparent enamels, the hardeſt are the beſt ; though 
there is a difference even among theſe ; ſome loſing their co- 
Jour in the fire, and others retaining it. As to the reds, they 
are only red by accident, being only yellow when made and 
applied on the gold ; and becoming red in the furnace, The 
beſt tranſparent reds are thoſe made of calcined copper, iron 
ruſt, orpiment, and calcined gold, melted with the due pro- 
portions of ſand and falt of glaſs. | 
But it is the method of painting with opake, or thick ena- 
mel, to which we owe all our fine modern pieces of enamel ; 
particularly thoſe curious ones on gold, repreſenting portraits 
to as much perfection as the beſt painting in oil; and even 
ſome hiſtory pieces: with this great advantage, that their 
beauty and luſtre never decays, being equally ſecure from in- 
Juries of time and weather. | 
his art we are indebted for to the French : nothing of the 
_ kind having been attempted before the year 1630; when Jean 
Toutin, a goldſmith of Chaſteaudun, and a great maſter in 
the common way of painting with tranſparent enamel, firſt 
applied himſelf to find a way to uſe thick colours of different 
teints, which ſhould melt with fire, yet retain their luſtre, 
purity, Sc. | 
Outin ſucceeded in his attempt, and having got the ſecret, 
communicated it to his fellow artiſts; who, in their turns, 
2 to the bringing it to perfection: the firſt who di- 
inguiſhed himſelf was Dubie, a goldſmith, who wrought in 
the galleries of the Louvre. Aſter him came Morliere, a na- 
tive of Orleans, who applied himſelf chiefly to the painting 
on rings and watch caſes. His diſciple, Robert Vauquer of 
ois, exceeded them all, both in his deſigns and his colours. 
After him Pierre Chartier of Blois, took himſelf to the paint- 
' Igof flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to admiration. 


y this N the Engliſh were fallen into the way; who, as 
OL, I. | 
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is allowed by foreigners themſelves, ſeem to have been the 
firſt that applied it with ſucceſs to the painting of portraits, 
which was now become mightily in vogue, in lieu of thoſe 
in miniature, 

M. Felibien obſerves, -that the firſt, and moſt finiſhed por- 
traits, and thoſe in the fineſt colours, were brought into 
France by Petitot, and Bordier from England : This occa- 
ſioned Louis Hance, and Louis du Guernier, two good 
painters in miniature, to attempt the like; in which the latter 
ſucceeded beyond every body, He likewiſe invented ſeveral 
new teints for the carnations ; and had he lived, had pro- 
bably merited the glory of carrying the art to its laſt perfec- 
tion. 

This kind of painting, to be in perfection, muſt be on plates 
of gold: for copper, beſide that it emits a fume which tar- 
niſhes the colours, is apt to ſcale and crackle; and filver 
turns the whites yellow. | | 

Theſe plates are made a little hollow on one ſide, and raiſed 
on the other, either in a circular or oval manner, to prevent 
the gold's fretting by the fire, and making the colours crack 
and fly : nor muſt they be made too thick, It is ſufficient 
they can bear the colours; though it is uſual to ſtrengthen 
them all around with a circle ſomewhat thicker, 


The plate being hammered very evenly throughout, they ap- 


ply a white enamel on both ſides, though the deſign be only to 
paint on one, The intent of this is to prevent any ſwelling 
and warping by the fire: for otherwiſe, in large pieces, and eſ- 
pecially if the colours be laid on any thing unequally, they 
are apt to riſe up in puffs or bliſters. Now, this firſt lay, 
which is white, remaining ſmooth and uniform, ſerves as a 
ground for all the other colours. The compoſition of the 
white enamel, with the other opake colours, is already deli- 
vered under the article ENAMEL. 

The gold plate thus enamelled in white; the draught, or de- 
ſign to be painted, muſt be chalked thereon ; and, after- 
wards, the whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown, 
The draught, or out-line, thus finiſhed, the piece is fet to the 
fire, and then painted with the colours above preſcribed, 

The white ground they paint on, ſerves all the colours for 
white. The method being to ſpare the ground from firſt to 
laſt, in the places where the lights are to be, after the ſame 
manner as in miniature : though they have another white, to 
lay over the other colours, when there is occaſion to raiſe 
them, 

Add, that as the painters in oil re-touch their paintings ſeve- 
ral times, and let them dry; fo in this fort of painting, they 
touch the piece as often as they pleaſe, ſetting it each time to 
a reverberatory fire, and taking it away again, as ſoon as they 
perceive the enamel has got its full poliſh. 

The reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace, wherein 
there is fire both a-top and all around ; only a void place in 
the middle, where the piece is to be put for the enamels to 
neal. The colours are laid on with the tip or point of the 
pencil, as in miniature; with this only difference, that they 
uſe oil of aſpic to dilute them inſtead of gum-water. See 
MINIATURE. 


Method of EXAMELLING by the lamp. — The works of this 


kind are all performed by the flame of a lamp; wherein, in 
lieu of oil, is put horſes greaſe, by ſome called caballin oil. 
The lamp is of copper, or tin, and conſiſts of two parts, the 
box and the lamp: in the latter of theſe, which is a kind of 
flat oval, is put the oil, and out of this riſes the wick. All 
the uſe of the box is to receive the oil, which the ebullition, 
occaſioned by the intenſe heat, might throw abroad. 

This lamp, or even where two or three artiſts work together, 
two or three more lamps, are placed on a table of a proper 
height, &c. under which, about the middle of its height, is a 
double bellows like thoſe of an organ, which one of the 
workmen raiſes and falls with his foot, to increaſe and quicken 
the flame of the lamps, which is by ſuch means excited to a 
degree of vehemence almoſt incredible. 

The wind of the bellows is conveyed to the ſeveral lamps, 
though never ſo many, by means of grooves cut along the 
thickneſs of the table, and covered with parchment, extend- 
ing from the bellows, to a tube or pipe placed before each 
lamp. Theſe tubes are of glaſs, and that the enamellers may 
not to be incommoded with the heat of the lamp, each tube ts 
covered at about fix inches diſtance with a piece of tin, cal- 
led a fan, fixed in a hole of the table. In works that do not 
take up much time, they content themſelves with a glaſs 
blow-pipe, to heighten the flame of the lamp. 

Applying their cake of enamel to the flame of this lamp, they 
draw it out into threads inconceivably fine. Thoſe made uſe 
of in artificial plumes of feathers are ſo very ſlender, that 
they may be wound on a reel, like ſilk or thread, 

The factitious jets of diverſe colours, ſometimes uſed in em- 
broideries, are alſo made of enamel; and that with fo much 


art, that each piece has its hole to paſs the filk through, 


wherewith it is ſewed. Theſe holes are made by blowing 
them in long pieces, which ate efterwards cut off with a pro- 
per tool, —See the proceſs of drawing out the enamel, illuſt ra- 
ted under the article DUCTILITY of Glaſs, 3 Ig 
3Nan It 
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It is rare that the Dutch, or Venetian enamels, are uſed pure: EN CH ASING, IxcE | 1 
the common way is to melt them in an iron ladle, with an riching, and beautifying: A * the art of en- 
equal quantity of glaſs or cryſtal And when the two mat- | by ſome deſign, or figures repreſent other metal 
ters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it out into threads of | See SCULPTURE, RRIIEVO, e ereon, in low relievo. 
different ſizes, as occaſion requires, by taking a quantity be- | Chaſing is only practiſed on hollow thi 
tween two pipe-ſtopples, held in the two hands, and removing caſes, cane-heads, tweezer-caſes or the 33 3 AS watch. 
them aſunder as far as the arms will reach, If the thread is | ed by punching or driving out the NN * I. is perform. 
to be longer than the workman can ſtretch, a ſecond perſon from within-ſide, ſo, as to ſtand out 5 
oor = of the 22 and continues to draw it out while plane, or ſurface of the metal. prominent from the 
the firſt continues to keep the enamel to the flame. All the In order to this, they have = 
threads drawn after this manner are round ; fo that if the na- puncheons, of diverſe ſizes: 5 — ' blocks, or 
ture of the work require them to be flat, they are afterwards the ſurface of the metal, they apply the ane ing drawn on 
drawn through a pair of pinchers while yet hot. I'hey have or tips, of theſe blocks, directly under the lin ee heads, 
another iron inſtrument, in manner of plyers, to draw out] figures. Then, with a fine hammer WIG © parts of the 
the enamel by the lamp, when it is to be worked, or diſpoſed ſuſtained by the block; the metal yields and th oy = metal, 
in figures, or otherwiſe, Laſtly, they have glaſs tubes, of | an indenture, or cavity on the inſide; cored 3 lock makes 
various ſizes, ſerving to blow the enamel into various figures, there is a prominence on the outſide, which . 
and for 


and preſerve the neceſſary vacancies therein, as alſo to ſpare] part of the figure. 
the ſtuff, and form the contours. Thus, the workman proceeds to chaſe, and finiſh all the 
parts, 


When the enameller goes to work, he ſeats himſelf before | by ſucceſſive applications of the bl 

his lamp, with his foot on the treddle; and holding in his Fey parts ot the deſign, * hammer, to the 
left hand the piece of work he has to enamel, or the braſs or | And it is ſurprizing, with what beauty, and juſtneſ- 
iron wiars his figures are to be formed with; with his right ſimple piece of mechaniſm, the artiſts in this ki OY this 
hand, he draws out the thread from the enamel held to] fent foliages, groteſques, animals, hiſtories, Qc Will repre- 


the lamp: and this with a dexterity and patience equally | ENCHEIRESIS, FTXEIPHEIZ, in anatomy, denot 
; nual operation; as diſſection. See Dissk c ION, 5 es ma- 


ſurprizing. 
There is nothing but may be thus repreſented in enamel; | ENCLAVE, in heraldry, is wh ine ler; 
and there are figures ſo finely finiſhed of "his kind, that one ther; particularly eue the 0 3 « into a 
would take them to have come out of the hands of the ableſt | ENCLITICA, in the Greek and Latin grammar . 
ſculptors. : particles united ſo cloſely to the preceding word 5 

ENARTHROSIS, ENAPOPOEITSE, a kind of jointing, or] only ſeem to form one word therewith : and the * 3 

ſuſtains them, does generally likewiſe bear the accent that 3 


articulation, herein the cavity that receives is deep, and the 
bone received oblong, See DIaRTHROSIS. verns them; eſpecially when the enclitic is a monoſyllable.— 


Such is that of the huckle-bone, c. See ARTICULATION. As in dominuſque, xveibęn. 
There are three enclitic particles in the Latin, viz, que, ne, 


ENC/ENITA, Kl, a Greek term, ſignifying re/fau- 
ratict, or 7e4uation,—Being compounded of the prepoſition | and ve: but in the Greek many, as Ts, lu, lu, lag, ou, co 
&, and #--"', new. See RESTAURATION, Oc. ge, awe, an, ze, Ye, QUAL, eilt, woln, and others. Ee 

Exncana, is more particularly uſed for the name of a feaſt, | ENCRATITA *, a ſect of ancient heretics, thus called 
celebrated by the Jews, on che 25th of the ninth month, in from their making profeſſion of continence, and abſolute] 
memory of the dedication, or rather purification of the] rejecting all uſe of marriage. ! 
temple, by Judas Maccabezus, aſter its having been polluted, * The word is formed from the Greek, en, flrong, con- 
and plundered by Antiochus Epiphanes. | tinent. ; 
The Jews had alſo two other encema, viz. the dedication of The founder of this ſect was Tatian, a diſciple of Tuſtin, and 
the temple by Solomon; and that by Zorobabel, after the | one of the moſt learned perſons of all antiquity, See Ta- 

TIANITE.—After the death of that martyr, he made a ſepa- 


ä 


return from the capcivity. Sec DEDICATION. _ : 
ENCEZNIA, is likewite applied in the fathers and church hiſtory,  7250n from the church; and ſoon had his followers ; who 
to the dedications of chriſtian churches, : beſide the dogma juſt mentioned, borrowed a great many 
things from Saturninius, and Marcian, beſide ſeveral errors 


St. Auguſtine afjures us, that in his time, the uſe of the word : 

encania was even tranicrred to profane matters; and that which they adhered to in common with the Gooſtics, and 

they called it encamare, When they put on a new ſuit of Valentinians. | 
| They abſtained from eating any thing that had life; and de- 


cloaths. 

Our tranſlators of the bible do not retain the word encænia, nied that Adam was ſaved. They looked on ſuch as drank 

in St. John X. 22. where mention is made thereof: in lieu | Vine to be great ſinners ; and tor this reaſon, only made uſe 

of that, they call it, a of the dedication; which is leſs pro- of water in celebrating the euchariſt: as holding that wine 
came from the devil.—To countenance this tenet, they pro- 


per. In effect, it is not the feaſt of the dedication, but of the N ; 
purification, or re-conſceration of the temple profaned, that is duced pallages out of ſcripture, where mention is made of 
there ſpoken of, what befel Noah and Lot when they were drunk. 
ENCANTHISE®, in medicine, a tumor of the caruncula la- They only admitted fuch of the books of the Old Teſtament 
chrymalis, in the great canthus, Or angle of the eye. See as they thought good 8 but IN lieu thereof, they owned ſeveral 
CARUNCLE. ſpurious and apocryphal writings for canonical and divine. 
* The word is Greek, ey ug, formed of the prepoſition er, Such were the acts of St. Andrew, John, and Thomas. 
and wav3G , corner of the eye. Bc ” |[ENCROACHMENT, or ACCROACHMENT, See Is- 
: q 55 3 . CROACHMENT. | 5 
Tt is oppoſed to rhyas, which is a diminution, or conſumption ENCYCLOPZDIA®, the circle, or chain of arts and 


of the ſame caruncle. See RHyas. | 2 2 eee, 
The encanthis is occaſioned by a defluxion on that ciences. dee ART, 4 NCE. 

4 n e * The word is compounded of the prepoſiton 2, in, 2, 

circle, and Toad \.d, ſeience, doctrine, diſcipline, learning: 


ulcer therein not ſpeedily enough dried. 
ENCAUSTICE, the art of enamelling. See ENAmMELLING, the root being 2 e, child, infant. 


ENCEPHALI®, in medicine, an epithet applied to worms | The Greeks uſed the term tor the knowledge of the ſeven li 


generated in the head; where they occaſion violent pains, in- beral arts, and the poſlefiion of all the ſciences. Orbis ile 
wacant, ſays Quintilian. 


ſomuch as ſometimes to produce diſtraction. See Worms. dofirine quem Græci x Xt exrs 
*The word is compounded of the prepoſition 27, ix, and ne- It is ſometimes alſo written #4257449 , cyclopain : Viiru- 
| vius in the preface to his 6th book calls it, encycitas diſc: plind. 


San, head. 
There are four kinds of encephali; thoſe properly ſo called, See CYCLOPZXDIA, 
ENDECAGON, or Henpecacon, in geometry. & 
dee 


which are found in the brain: the narinarii, in the noſe; 

auriculares, in the ears; and the dentales, in the teeth. HENDECAGON. 

The encephali, properly thus called, are rare : but there are | EN DECASYLLABUS, or HEN DFECASVYTTLABOs. 

certain diſeaſes wherein they ſwarm ; and ve are told of peſti- HENDECASYLLABUS. : 

lential fevers that have ariſen wholly from them. ENDEMIC Diſeaſe, that which affects many people iy 

In one of theſe fevers, the phyſicians having opened the bo- gether, in the ſame country ; as procceding from ſome ca 

dy of a perſon it had carried off, they found a little, ſhort, peculiar to the country where it reign:. Sc DiSEASE: . 

red worm in the head. Hereupon, they tried various medi- Such are the ſcurvy in the northern climes, intermitting le. 
dry. dee 


cines to find what might deſtroy it; but all in vain, till vers in marſhy places, &c. 

lalmſey wine, wherein horſe radiſh had been boiled, was | ENDENTED, DEN TED, or INDEN TED, in heral 

applied: this was no ſooner thrown on the worm than it INDENTED. | . 
died. The fame remedy was afterwards tried on the fick ; EN DEN TED is alſo applied to a feſs, a pale, and e 
and it recovered them almoſt all. The like worms have alſo gular pieces, when divided alternately between £9 ogy 

been taken out by trepanning, and the patient recover. colours. Coupe, or endented with or and azure. Ur. Se 
EN DIT EMENT, or INDICTMENT, in common aw. 9 


ENCEPPE, in heraldry, denotes chained, or girt round the 
INDICTMENT. 
7 ROLLS. 


middle; as is uſual with monkeys, &c. M 8 ENDLESS Rell 7 R 
ion, Macic, SOR- . icles & 
1 5 Exp Ess Screw. 5 ne en, 


ENCHANTMENT. See FASCINAT 
ENDORSS 


CERY, and WITCHCRAFT. 


ENF 


ENDORSE, in heraldry, an ordinary, containing the eighth 
part of a pale. See PALE. 3 
This, Leigh ſays, is never uſed but when a pale is between 
two ſuch: though others hold, that an endorſe may be bore 
between birds, fiſhes, beaſts, &c,—Sir J. Ferne adds, that it 
ſhews the ſame coat has been ſometimes two coats, and after- 
wards conjoined within one eſcutcheon, for ſome myſtery of 
arms,—He bares azure an endorſe argent,—V. Tab. Herald. 
fe. 56. Ne. 3- ep 
ENDORSED, Enpossx', in heraldry, is where things are 
bore back, to back. ; 
ENDORSEMENT, is particularly uſed in commerce for a 
writing on the back of a bill of exchange, by the proprietor, 
or bearer ; either, thereby, to transfer it to ſome other, or 
to render it payable to the order of ſome other; or to ſerve 
for an acquittance or receipt. dee EXCHANGE. | 
The endorſement is only the name of the proprietor, or en- 
dirſer.—Note, when the endorſement of a bill of exchange 1s 
to render it payable to another, it is called an order, 
To an order, it is neceſſary the endorſement be dated; and con- 
tain the name of him who paid the value thereof : in which 
caſe the bill belongs to the perſon with whoſe name the order 
is filled ; without any other transfer : without theſe condi- 
tions, the bill is judged to belong to the perſon who endorſed it. 
The bearer of a bill of exchange proteſted, has a remedy 
againſt the endorſers, for the payment of the rechange of the 
places where the bill was negotiated by their order, In caſe 
a bill or note is refuſed to be paid, &c. the bearer has a remedy 
againſt any one of the endorſers, where there are ſeveral. See 
BILL. | 
ENDORSING, or IxpORSIING, in law, implies the writing | 
on the backſide of a deed, inſtrument, &c. ſomething rela- 
ting to the matters contained therein, See INDORSEMENT. 
ENDOWMENT, or Invowmenr, the giving, or aſſign- 
ing of a dower to a woman. See DOWER. 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively for the ſetting forth, or ſe- 
vering a ſufficient portion for a vicar, towards his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice 1s appropriated : whence 
ſuch a vicarage, is called a vicarage endowed. See VICARAGE. 
ENEMA, in medicine, denotes a chſter. See the article 
CLYSTER. : 
ENEMY. See the articles HosT, and ALIEN. 
ENERGICI, an appellation given to a religious ſect, of the 
ſixteenth century ; by reaſon they held that the euchariſt was 
the energy, and virtue of Jeſus Chriſt, not his body, nor a 
repreſentation thereof, 
ENERGUMENUS *, ENEPTOYMENOZE, a term uſed by 
divines, and ſchoolmen, to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed with a 
devil, or an evil ſpirit, See PossEsSION. 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek, ee to be agi- 
tated, worked, of er, and cpyor, opus. 
Though, Papias ſays, the energumeni were ſuch as counterfeit- 
ed the actions of the devil, performing things which ſeemed 
ſupernatural. The council of Orange debars, or deprives, 
the energumeni of the functions of the prieſthood. 
ENERGY *, an uncommon force, or ſtrength, in a diſcourſe 
a ſentence, or a word, See EMPHASIS. 


ENFILADE *, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Englith ; 
ſignifying a ſeries, or continuation, of ſeveral things, diſpoſed; 


rooms, of doors, of buildings, &c. 

* The word is formed of the French verb enfiler, to ſtring 2 
thing, which is compounded of en, in, and , of filum, 
thread: g. d. a thread, or ſtring, of any thing. 

Ex FILA DE, in war, is applied to trenches, and other lines 
which are ranged in a right line, and ſo may be ſcoured, or 
ſwept by the cannon lengthwiſe, or in the direction of the 
line, and rendered almoſt detenceleſ. 

Care muſt be taken that the lines be not enfiled, or mmfiladed : 
on the contrary, the covert line muſt be enfiladed, that the 
enemy may be driven out of it.— The laſt boyau, or gut of 
the trenches, is ſubject to be enfiladed, that is, to be ſcoured 
according to its length. 

A battery. d' enfilade, is that where the cannon ſweep a right 
line. See BATTERY. | 
A poſt, or command d' enfilade, is a height from which one 
may ſweep a whole right line at once. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT, the incorporating any man into 


a ſociety, or body politic. See FREEDOM, and Fran- 
CHISE. 

Thus, he that by charter is made denizen of England, is faid 
to be enfranchiſed, —T he like is underſtood of a perſon made 
a citizen of London, or other city, or corporate town ; by 
reaſon he is thereby made partaker of the liberties appertain- 
ing to the corporation whereof he is enſranchijed, See DENI- 
Z. EN, c. 


ENGASTRIMYTHUS *, FTTASTPIMTOTS, or Enc As- 


TRIMANDER, a perſon who ſpeaks from, or with, the belly; 
without opening the mouth; or, if open, without ſtirring the 
lips. See GasTRIL oOQUOUs, and VENTRILOQUOUS. 

* Thus called by the Greeks, from 27, acne, belly, and py - 
38, ſpeech; and by the Latins ventrilaquus, quaſi ex ventre 
loguens. | 

The ancient philoſophers, &c. are divided on the ſubject of 
the engaſtrimythi: Hippocrates mentions it as a diſeaſe, — 
Others will have it a kind of divination, and aſcribe the ori- 
gin, and firſt diſcipline thereof, to one Euryclus, whom no 
body knows any thing of.— Others attribute it to the opera- 
tion, or poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit : and others to art, 2nd 
mechaniſm. - 
The moſt eminent engaſtrinnthi, were the Pythians, or prieſt- 
eſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles from within, without 
any action of the mouth or lips. See PY HI. 

St. Chryſoſtom and Oecumenius, make expreſs mention of 
a fort of divine men, called by the Greeks 79/71 imandri, 
whoſe prophetic bellies pronounced oracles. Seo ORACLE. 
M. Schottus, library-keeper to the king of Pruſſta, in a diſ- 
ſertation on the apotheoſis of Homer, maintains, that the 
engaſtrimythi of the ancients, were only poets, who, when the 
prieſteſs could not ſpeak in verſc, ſupplied the defect, by ex- 
plaining or delivering, in verſe, what Apollo dictated in the 
cavity of the baſon placed on the facred tripod. Sec TRIO. 
Leo Allatius has an expreſs treatiſe on the enga/?rimythi, en- 
titled, —de Engaſtrimytho, ſyntagma. 


a p E NGEN ; N f getting, 
* The word is Greek, «p:gy6e, formed of the prepoſition 3, ENGENDERING, or IN GEN DEERING, the act of begetting 


and cpyov, work, labour. 
ENERVATING, the act of deſtroying the force, uſe, or 
office of the nerves ; either by cutting them, by weakening 
them with debauchery, or by ſome other violence. See 
NERVE, 
Exceſs of wine, and other ſtrong, hot, ſpirituous liquors, 
encruate, or weaken the nerves. When they would render a 
horſe uſeleſs, they enervate him, or cut his nerves. 
ENERVATING is particularly uſed in the manage for the cut- 
ting two tendons on the fide of a horſe's head, under the eyes, 
which meet on the tip of the noſe: they enervate horſes to 
make their head ſmall and lean. | 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively.—It is no ſmall artifice in 
diſputing, to be able to enervate, and extenuate the allega- 
tions of one's antagoniſt, This author has a weak, enervate 
ſtyle. See NE RVE. | 
ENERVATION, a term in the ancient anatomy, applied to 
the tendons of the recti, or ſtreight muſcles of the abdomen. 
See RECTvs. | 
The fibres of the recti of the abdomen, do not go from one 
extreme of the muſcle to the other, but are interſected by ſe- 
Veral nervous places, called by the ancients enervations ; though 
they be real tendons. See TEN DON. 


eir number is not alike in all: ſome havin 
3 g three, others 


ENFANS Perdus *, a French phraſe, uſed in war, to ſignify 
the ſoldiers who march at the head of a budy of forces ap- 
pointed to ſuſtain them, in order to begin an attack, make 
an allault, or force a poſt. f 
* The word literal] 


be y imports 4% children, on account of the 
imminent danger they are expoſed to, : 


n Eng ln they are called the ferlorn, or forlurn hope. 


t oh 83 0 f . : 
ER it is the grenadiers that uſually begin ſuch at- 


or producing the kind, by way of generation. See GENE“ 
RATION. 

The term is likewiſe applied to other productions of nature: 
thus, meteors are ſaid to be engendered in the middle region 
of the air. See METEOR. — Crude fruits engender wornis. 
See WORMS. — The ancients believed that inſccds were en 


gendered of putrefaction. See IN SEC. 
ENGINE *, a compound inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 


ſimple ones, as wheels, ſcrews, levers, or the like, combined 
together; in order to lift, caſt, or ſuſtain a weight, or pro- 


duce ſome other conſiderable effect, fo as to fave cither time, 


or force. See MacHixe. 

* The word is formed of the French engin, of the Latin inge- 
nium, wit; by reaion of the ingenuity required in the 
contrivance of enginq, to augment the effect of moving 
powers. 


The kinds of engines are infinite : ſome for war, as the balliſta, 
catapulta, ſcorpio, aries, &c. Others for the arts of peace, as 
mills, cranes, preflcs, clocks, watches, engines to raiſe water, 
to extinguiſh fire, &c, which ſee under their reſpective ar- 
ticles, MiLL, CLock, WugrL PRESS, HYDROCANISTE= 
RIUM, c. See alſo INSTRUMENT. 

ENGINEER, or IN GIN EER, in its general ſenſe, i, applied 
to a contriver, or maker, of any kind of uſetul engines, or 
machines. See ENGINE. 

In its more proper ſenſe, it denotes an officer in an army, or 
fortified place, whoie buſineis is to contrive, and 
tacks, defences, works, c. 

An engineer ſhould be an able and expert mathematician, par- 
ticularly verſed in military architecture, and gunnery; being 
often ſent to view and examine the places intended to be at- 
tacked, to chuſe out and fhew the general the weakeſt place, 
to draw the trenches, aſlign the places of arms, galleries, lodg- 
ments on the countericarp, and half moons ; conduct the 


1}PECT at- 


works, ſaps, mines, Oc. and appoint the workmen their 


nizh:ly 


as it were, in the ſame thread, or line, —As, an lade of 
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Franco-Gallic, were introduced: an 1. 
with the redoubts, Oc. | diploma's, edicts, pleadings, 2 e aneh all his acts, 
Under the new eſtabliſhment of the office. of his majeſty's ord- | written, Cc. in that tongue. See Fx 3 matters, were 
nance, are fix engineers, and four ſub-engineers.. See ORD-| But his attempts proved unſucceſsful; . h 
NANCE. | mans he brought over, being very ſmall Rn er of Nor- 

ENGISOMA, krrEIS MMA, a ſpecies of fracture of the skull, the Engliſh with whom they were incor or t 1 ompariſon of 
wherein one of the extremities of the fractured bone is thruſt | forgot their own language, ſooner than ae. pg ny loſt or 
inwards upon the dura mater, and the other extremity raiſed | change in the Engliſh, This, however 933 could make an 
outwards. Dion. ap. Bibl. Anat. T. 1. p. 559. See FRACTURE. | by the endeavours of the conqueror SEED hinder, but 

ENGLECERIE, ENnGLECHERIE, or ENGLESCHYRE, a] Words, though many of them of Latin ori hr; of French 
term of great import among our anceſtors, though now ob- the Eng//h: and many Engl/h words by de Ae crept into 
ſolete; properly ſignifying the quality of an Engli/hman. uſe. : SIEES grew out of 
If a man were privately ſlain, or murthered, he was, anciently, Hence, as to the origin and etymology of many of 
accounted francigena, (which comprehended every alien, eſ-| Dr. Wallis lays it down, that ſuch words of 45 our words, 
pecially Danes) till eng/ecerie was proved: i. e. till it was made | as we have in common with the French, are 4 al 
appear that he was an Engliſhman. Bracton, lib. 3. See] as our own, rather than borrowed from them: reckoned 
FRANCIGENA. the old Gauliſh words, common to the F rench and oo that 

The origin of the cuſtom was thus: king Canutus having | which are found in our language, have been lik 1 elch, 
conquered England; at the requeſt of the nobles, he ſent back | from the Welch, rather than the French. See een taken 
his army into Denmark; only reſerving a guard of Danes for | Hence, alſo, the fame author accounts, why e 
his perſon: and made a law, that if any Engliſhman killed a | the diverſe ſorts of cattle are Saxon, as ox, cow 5 an 
Dane, he ſhould be tried for the murther ; or, if he eſcaped, hog, boar, deer, &c. And yet that their fleſh = ſheep, 
the village where the man was ſlain ſhould be charged to pay | pared for food, is French, as beef, veal Pons en pre- 
66 marks into the exchequer.—After this law, whenever a | brawn, veniſon, Sc. The Norman ſoldiers 5 pork, 
murther was committed, it was neceſſary to prove the party | concerning themſelves with paſtures, parks : 5 * not 
ſlain an Engliſhman, that the penalty of 66 marks might not] places, where ſuch creatures are fed and kept — the like 
be charged on the village, with markets, kitchins, feaſts, and FT at much as 
ENGLISH, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to the | the food was either prepared, fold, or eaten. py ire 

country, or people of England. Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves, the French mage 3 fl 
We ſay, the Engliſh crown, Engliſh copperas, Engliſb names, greater progreſs; by reaſon of the large territories he a up 
Engliſh money, Engliſh meaſures, Engliſh weights, &c. See on that continent, both from his father and his wi. 3 
Crown, CoPPERAs, NAME, Money, Coin, MxEAsU RE, occaſioned frequent journies thither, with numerous * - 
We1Gnr, Oc. Sc. And for ſome centuries after, there was a > Ws 
The ſweating ſickneſs is called by foreigners ſudor anglicanus, intercourſe between France and England, by the domi ar 
the Engliſb ſweat. Dr. Cheyne calls the vapours the Engl/h | we poſſeſſed there, and the conqueſts we made; * 
malady. See SUDOR, c. | the language, two or three hundred years ago 1 9 
ENGL1sH Drops, Guttæ Anglicang. See DRoP. have had more French than at preſent, 5 
ENGLISH, or the ENGLISH tongue, the language ſpoken by the Beſides this alteration from the conquerors, the language, in 
people of England; and, with ſome variation, by thoſe of | proceſs of time, under went diverſe others; and came t e 
Scotland, as well as part of Ireland. See LANGUAGE. numerous words and phraſes of foreign dialects, ingrafted * 
The Engliſh is of Gothic, or Teutonic extraction: this was] it; in lieu whereof the ancient Saxon ones gives way : ry 
the root, or ſtock upon which ſeveral other dialects have been | cularly by means of negotiations, and commerce with Gs 
ſince grafted; particularly the Latin and French. See Txvu- nations; by the marriages of royal families; by the affecta- 
TONIC, &c. | tion of many writers in moſt ages, who are fond of coinino 
The language anciently ſpoken in our iſland was the Britiſh, or | new words, and altering the uſual forms of ſpeech, for the 
Welch, which was common to the Britons and Gauls; and | greater delicacy ; and by the neceſſity of framing or borrow- 
which {till ſubſiſts, in more or leſs purity, in the principality | ing new words, according as new things and inventions turn 
of Wales, the county of Cornwal, the iſlands and high lands | up. And by ſuch means was the old Anglo-Saxon converted 

into the preſent Engli/h tongue. 
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nightly task: he is alſo to make the lines of contravallation, 


of Scotland, Ireland, and ſome provinces of France, par- 

ticularly Bretagne. See WELCH. Having traced the riſe and progreſs of our language hiftori- 

As the Roman empire, extending it ſelf towards the weſtern cally ; we think it may be no incurious amuſement to repre- 
ſent, by actual examples, the ſeveral ſucceſſive changes and 


parts of Europe, came to take in Gaul and Britain, the Ro- 
man tongue became propagated therewith ; all the edicts, &c. ſtages it has paſſed through, to arrive at its preſent perfection: 
relating to the public affairs, being deſignedly wrote in that | in order to which we ſhall make ule of the collections of the 
language. | ingenious Mr, Greenwood, 
The Latin, however, it is certain, never got ſo much ground, From the Saxon invaſion in 440, we have no memorial ex- 
or prevailed fo far in England, as in Lombardy, Spain, and | tant of the language for 250 years: the oldeſt Saxon writing 
the Gauls; partly on account of its great diſtance from Rome, | in being, is a gloſs on the evangeliſts, written in the year 709, 
and the ſmall reſort of Romans hither ; and partly, for that by Eadfride, biſhop of Holy Iſland: in which the three fit 
the entire reduction of the kingdom was not effected, till ſo articles of the Lord's prayer run thus. 

* Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic gehalgud 


late as the empire of Claudius, when the empire was on the 
declining hand ; and the new province was forced to be ſoon . Our Father who art in heaven, be hallnuel 
deſerted by its conquerors, called to defend their territories © thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin will 
nearer home, See LATIN. | thy name, come thy kingdom, be thy il 
Britain thus left naked, became an eaſy prey to the Angli, or © ſue is heofnas, and in eortho, &c. 

fo as in heaven, and in earth. 


Anglo-Saxons, a ftrolling nation from Jutland and Norway, 

who took an eaſy poſſeſſion thereof; much about the time} Two hundred years after, in the year 900, the ſame was 

that the Franks, another German nation, entered Gaul. rendered thus: | 

The Gauls and Franks, it ſeems, at length, came to terms; © Thu ure Fader the eart on heofenum, ſi thin nama 
© gehalgod ; cume thin rice, fi thin willa on corthan 


found means to unite into one nation :, and thus the ancient 

Gauliſh, with its mixture of Latin, continued the prevailing © ſwa, ſwa on heofenum. | 

tongue, only further intermixed with the francic, or lingua] In the following age it was turned thus in the Saxon bo- 

franca, of their new inmates: but the Britons were more milies, ſaid to be tranſlated by king Alfred. : 

conſtant, and determined abſolutely to refuſe any ſuch coali- « Fader ure thu the earth on heofenum, ſi thin 
© nama gehalgod, to be cume thin rice, gewuri 


tion; they had embraced Chriſtianity, and their competitors 

were Heathens : rather than admit of ſuch an union, there- © thin willa on eorthan ſwa ſwa on heofnum, Sc. 

fore, they choſe to be ſhut up, with their language, in the | About the yeai 1160, under Henry II. it was thus fen. 
mountainous parts of Cambria, or Wales. dered by Pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, in rhime. | 

The Engliſh Saxons thus left abſolute lords, changed every © Ure Fadyr in heaven rich, 

thing; their own language was now fully eſtabliſhed, and the Thy name be halyed ever lich, 

very name of the country was henceforth to be Anglo-Saxon, Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe: 

The new language remained, in good meaſure, pure and un- Als hit in heaven y-doe 

mixed till the Norman invaſion : the attempts of the Danes, Evar in yearth beene it alſo, &c. ——_ 

and the neighbourhood of the Britons, indeed wrought ſome] About 100 years after, in the time of Henry III. i: 


leſſer innovations therein ; but, in the main, it preſerved it turned thus : 

ſelf; for, as to the Danes, their language was not much dif- « Fadir that art in heaven bliſſe, 

ferent therefrom. Edward the Confeſſor, however, who had Thin helge nam it wurth the bliſs, 
© Cumen & mot thy kingdom, 


lived long in France, might, poſſibly, bring in a little mix- kin 
ture of the dialect of that country. | ] Thin holy will be it all don, 

But William I. and his Normans, having got poſſeſſion of In heaven and in erdh allo, © renders 
England, an alteration was ſoon attempted : the conqueſt was | Two hundred years after, under Henry VI. it was ke. 
not compleat, unleſs the conqueror's language, the French, or | thus: « Out 


Was 


' © parteners of the endes, underſtondeth bettre the ſide lon- 
. © gages northerne and ſoutherne, than northerne or ſoutherne 


© wonneth alwey fer from that cuntry, &c. 
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Our Fadit that art in hevenes, halewid be thi 

name, thi kingdom come to thee, be thi will don 

© in eerthe, as in hevene— bs 
An extraordinary ſpecimen of the Engliſh, as ſpoke in the 
year 1385. Dr. Hicks furniſhes us withal, in his Theſaur. 
Liter. Septent. which we ſhall the rather entertain the reader 
withal, as it is on this very ſubject the Engliſh tongue, and 
contains not only the hiſtory, but the reaſons, of the changes 
2nd differences therein, Ts | 
« As it is knowe how meny maner peple beeth in this lond ; 
there beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages and tonges. 
Notheleſs Walſche men and Scots that beeth nought medled 
« with other nations, holdeth wel nyh hir firſte longage and 
« ſpeche ; but yif the Scottes that were ſometime confede- 
« rat and woned with the Pictes drawe ſomewhat after hir 
« ſpeche ; but the Flemynges that woneth in the weſte fide of 
« Wales, haveth left her ſtrange ſpech, and ſpeketh ſexonliche 
now. Alſo Engliſhe men, they had from the bygynnynge 
« thre maner ſpeche: northerne, ſowtherne, and middel 


« ſpeche in the middel of the londe, as they come of three 


© maner of peple of Germania: notheleſs by commyxtion 
« and mellynge firſt with Danes, and afterwards with Nor- 
© mans, in meny the contrary longage is apayred [corrupted]. 
This appayrynge of the burthe of the tunge is bycauſe of 
« tweie thynges, oon is for children in ſcole agenſt the uſage 
and maner of all other nations, beeth compelled for to 
© leve hire own longage, and for to conſtrue hir leſſons 
and here thynges in French, and fo they haveth ſethe 
s Normans come firſt into Engelond. Alſo gentlemen 
© children beeth taught to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme 
© that they beeth rokked in here cradel, and kunneth ſpeke 
© and play with a childes broche ; and uplondiſſche men will 
© likne hymſelf to gentilmen, and fondeth with great beſyneſſe 
for to ſpeake Frenſche to be told of.— Hit ſeemeth a greet 
wonder how Engliſche men and her own longage and tonge, 
is ſo dyverſe of ſown in this oon ilond ; and the langage 
of Normandie is comlynge of another land, and hath oon 
manner ſoun amonge alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in En- 
gelond.— Alſo of the foreſaid Saxon tonge that is deled 
© [divided] a three, and is abide ſcarceliche with few up 
© londiliche men is greet wonder. For men of the eſt, with 
men of the weſt, is, as it were, undir the ſame partie of 
© hevene acordeth more in ſownynge of ſpeche, than men of 
© the north, with men of the ſouth. Therefore it is that 
© mercii, that beeth men of myddel Engelond, as it were 
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= 
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© underſtondeth either other. —All the longage of the Nor- 
© thumbers, and ſpecialliche at York, is ſo ſcharp, ſlitting and 
© frotynge, and unſchape, that we ſoutherne men may that 
© langage unnethe underſtonde. I trow that that is by cauſe 
© that they beeth nyh to-ſtrange men and nations, that ſpeketh 
© ſtrongliche, and alſo bycauſe that the kinges of Engelond 


How the Engliſh ſtood about the year 1400, may be ſeen 
in Chaucer, who refined and improved it very conſiderably ; 
though he is charged with the affectation of mixing too 
many French, and Latin words with his Engliſb, and by that 
means altering and corrupting the primitive language. 
In the year 1537, the Lord's prayer was printed according to 
the following verſion : | | 

O dure Father which arte in heven, halowed be thy 

© name: let thy kingdome come, thy will be fulfiled 

© as well in erth as it is in heven, &c. 
Where the reader will obſerve the diction almoſt brought to 
the preſent ſtandard; the variations being prifeipally in the 
orthography. 
Spencer, who lived in the ſame age, contributed not a little to 
the improvement and refining of the tongue : he threw aſide 
abundance of the outlandiſh ornaments, and wrote a purer 
Engliſh, yet with more elegance and variety, than had been 
known before. He was ſucceeded in order, by Shakeſpear, 
Ben Johnſon, lord Bacon, Milton, Cowley, Waller, Til- 
lotſon, and Dryden, whoſe works are in every body's hands; 
by whom the language has been tranſmitted to us under all its 
preſent advantages. 
The perfections aſcribed to the Engliſb, and that in a de- 
gree ſuperior to any of the other modern tongues, are,. — 
I”, That it is ſtrong and ſignificant: to which our finely 
compounded words, formed on the model of the Greeks, do 
not a little contribute. 
20. Copious: of which Mr. Greenwood gives us inſtances in 
the word ftriking : which we have above 3o different ſyno- 
nymous expreſſions for; as, to ſmite, bang, beat, baſt, buffet, 
cuff, hit, thump, thwack, Nap, rap, tap, kick, ſpurn, box, 
yerke, pummel, punch, Sc. And the word anger, for 
which he enumerates above 40, So we ſay, to ſeeth or 
boil fleſh, ſtew prunes, poche eggs, coddle apples, bake 
bread; for which expreſſions to ſeeth, ſtew, poche, coddle, 
and bake, the Latins, with all the boaſted copia of the 
tongue, have only one word, cagquere; and the French, as 


* as uy abound with terms of cookery, not many | 
01. I. | 
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more; the word cure, ſerving indifferently for ſeething, boil- 
ing, baking, ſtewing, and codling. | 
3%. Muſical and harmonious ; in which reſpect Mr. Dennis 
makes no ſcruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the French, 
This, which ſome may think ſtrange, he proves hence, that 
we have blank verſe which is harmonious by mere force of 
numbers, and quantity; whereas the French have long ago 
deſiſted from all pretenſions to poetical numbers, without the 
aſſiſtance of rhime. See QUANTITY, NUMBERs, &c. 
It may be added on this laſt head, from Mr. Welſtead, that 
the Engliſh has many meaſures, the Iambic and Trochee for 
inſtance, in common with the Greek and Latin; an advan- 
tage ariſing from the variation of the accent: and that rhime 
is peculiarly natural to it, varying it ſelf to the ear with ex- 
ceſſive ſweetneſs; not to mention the cæſuras, pauſes, tranſ- 
poſitions, and numberleſs other graces, which the Engliſh 
verification is capable of, beyond any other living language. 
See RuyYME, Ec. ry 
Some object to the Engliſb, that it conſiſts too much of mo- 
noſyllables; which others make a piece of merit, as it argues 
the greater antiquity, if what Salmaſius ſays be true: certium 
quippe eft, linguas omnes que monoſyllabis conſtant ceteris 
ue antiquiores ; he adds, that the ancient Greek abounded 
erein, as appears from the ancient pocts, and ſuch as affefted 
antiquity, De re helleniſt. 
But we have a further advantage from our monoſyllables, 
viz, conciſeneſs; we being hereby enabled to expreſs more 
matter in the ſame compaſs of letters, than any other modern 
tongue. The only thing we ſuffer by it, is, ſomething in 


point of ſoftneſs and numbers; and yet we have verſes com- 


poſed wholly of monoſyllables, that do not want harmony; 
as that of Creech ** Nor could the world have born fo 
* fierce a flame.” See MonosYLLABLE. | 

Others object to our language, that it does not come up to 
the ſoftneſs, the delicacy of the more ſouthern languages, 
France, Spain, and Italy. It ſeems, it retains ſomewhat of 


the Gothic roughneſs of the people who framed, and in- 


troduced it; the ſoil and the climate it was planted in, not 
tending much to mellow and refine it. 
To this purpoſe does Dr. Swift ſpeak, who accounts for the 
effect hence, that the Latin tongue was never in its purity in 
our iſland ; and beſide, ſuch as it was, was called away ere it 
could have time to incorporate with the language of the coun- 
try, and ſubdue, and ſoften it: as it did in the o.her provinces 
of France and Spain, £&c.—But it is to be obſerved, that, 
upon the whole, this, ſuppoſing it true, does not fall as an 
objection againſt the language, but the people: our manners 
are alſo leſs poliſhed, than ſome of our neighbours ; we are 
not yet arrived, and may we never hercafter arrive, at that 
pitch of moleſſe, of delicateſſe, of ſoupleſſe, which we cen- 
ſure in them; and it is but juſt our language correſpond with 
the reſt of our character. We have ſome what more of the 
rough virtues of human nature unſubdued, unpoliſhed away 
by art ; and when theſe are gone, we may talk as ſoftly, and 
as prettily, as the diſſolute, enervate, [efteminate, I would 
have faid, but for the catachreſis] nations on the other fide 
the alps, where we ſee politenels in its perfection. 
But the reverend doctor ventures further: Our language, 
© he affirms, is extremely imperfect ; its improvements are in 
© no proportion to its corruptions; and in many inſtances it 
* offends againſt every part of grammar.'—What this inge- 
nious author means by offending againſt grammar, we do not 
apprehend. Is it, that the Engliſb tongue offends againſt the 
grammar of the ſame tongue ? that were ablurd: a lan- 
guage is not to be judged of and regulated, by any pre- 
conceived forms or rules of grammar, but the grammar to 
be taken from the language: it is the language directs the 
grammar, not vice veria; ſo that if thete be any difagree- 
ment between them, the fault muſt be charged on the gram- 
mar, which is ſo far deficient. Dees he mezn, that it offends 
againſt the grammar of the Latin, or Greek? that may well 
be, without any fault; for the grammars of all languages 
widely differ: and it would be unjuſt to cenſure any language 
for varying from the grammar: rules of another. —If he means 
that in the Engly/h, there are many anomalies or departures 
from the general rules: we know of no language without 
them: idiotiſms are perhaps as numerous in Latin or Greek as 
in Englyh. | | 
Mr. Welſtead is of opinion, that the Engliſb language is not 
capable of a much greater perfection, than it has already at- 
tained : we have trafficked, he obſerves, with every country 
for the enriching it : the ancients and moderns have both con- 
tributed to the giving it ſplendor and magnificence ; the faireſt 
cyons that could be had from the gardens of France and 
Italy, have been grafted on our old ſtocks, to rchne the 
ſavageneſs of the breed; we have laid aſide moſt cf our 
harſh, antique words, and retained few but thoſe of good 
ſound and energy: the moſt beautiful poliſh is at length given 
our tongue that it will bear, without deſtroying, and altering 
the very baſis and ground-work of it: its teutonic rſt is worn 
away; and little or nothing is wanting, either of copiouſneſs, 
or harmony, He goes on to argue the maturity and per- 


300 fection 


fecdion of the Engliſd, from another very extrinſic principle; 
viz, by comparing the time, and circumſtances of the im- 


provements, made ſince the firſt refiners of it; with [thoſe of 
the Greek, Latin, French, and other tongues, that confeſ- 


ſedly have riſen to their height. 2 | 
Every civilized nation, that author thinks, has its claſſical 
age; and he ſuggeſts, that the Engliſb are not far from it. 
So that what remains to be done for the Engliſb tongue, 
ſhould not be to advance, but to fix it where it is, and pre- 
vent its declining. There is in effect, a point of perfection, 
which when a language has once arrived at, it cannot exceed, 
though it may degenerate from it; and thus it happened to 
the two fineſt languages the world has known. 
It may ſeem odd to talk of fixing ſo unſtable a thing as lan- 
guage : the Greek liturgies of St. Baſil, and St. Chryſoſtom, 
ill uſed in that church, the one for ſolemn, the other for 
common days, have been a long time unintelligible to the 
people: ſo much is the vulgar Greek degenerated from its 
original purity ! Polybius teſtiñes, that the articles of truce 
between the Romans and Carthaginians, could ſcarce be un- 
derſtood by the moſt learned Roman antiquaries, 350 years 
after the time of their making. In effect, from the days of 
Romulus, to thoſe of Julius Cæſar, the Latin was perpetually 
changing; and what was wrote three hundred years before 
Tully, was as unintelligible in his time, as the Engliſb and 
French of the ſame period are now: and theſe two have 
changed as much ſince William the Conqueror, in about 700 
years, as the Latin appears to have done in the like term. 
Whether our language will decline as faſt as the Roman did, 
may admit of ſome doubt; there being many circumſtances 
in the affairs of the nation, which contributed to that corrup- 
tion, that may not, in all probability, find place among us.— 
The French, for theſe 50 years paſt, has been poliſhing as 
much as it will bear; and appears to be now declining, by 
the natural inconſtancy of that people, and the affectation of 
ſome late authors, to introduce cant words, which is the moſt 
ruinous corruption in any language. But without ſome ſuch 
conſideration, there does not ſeem any abſolute neceſſity, why 
a language ſhould be perpetually changing. 
We find examples to the contrary : from Homer to Plutarch, 
are above a thouſand years; and fo long, at leaſt, Dr. Swift 
thinks, we may allow the purity of the Greek : the Grecians 
ſpread their colonies round all the coaſts and iſlands of Aſia 
minor, and the Egean ſea, where the language was preſerved 
entire for many ages after they themſelves became provinces to 
Rome, and were over-run by the barbarous nations. The 
Chineſe have books in their language above 2000 years old; 
neither have the frequent conqueſts of the Tartars been able 
to alter it. And the German, Spaniſh, and Italian, have 
admitted few or no changes for ſome ages paſt. 
On ſuch conſiderations, that author, moved the then prime 
miniſter, the earl of Oxford, to eſtabliſh a ſociety, or acade- 
my, for the ſettling, and aſcertaining, the purity of our 
tongue ; to ſet a mark on the improprieties which cuſtom has 
made familiar, to throw out vicious phraſes and words, to 
correct others, and perhaps retrieve ſome others now grown 
| obſolete, and to adjuſt the orthography, pointing, &c. See 
AcApEMx. is | | 
Without ſome ſuch means, he complains, that the fame any 
Writer can expect will be ſo ſhort and ſcanty, as by no means 


5 * 


to be a ſufficient motive to call forth, and engage a man to | 
Our language is chiefly confined to theſe 


exert his genius. 
two iſlands; and it is hard our authors fame ſhould be limited 


in time as well as place, Were it not for the Bible and 
Common-Prayer, we ſhould hardly have been able to under- 
ſtand any thing written a hundred years ago. 
It is a melancholy reflection, that Petrarch till ſpeaks good 
Ttalian ; whereas Chaucer, who lived an hundred years later, 
is not to be underſtood without a Saxon and French gloſſary. 
And what ſecurity has Dryden himſelf, while things continue 
on their preſent. footing, that he ſhall not in a like ſpace of 


time become as obſolete as Chaucer is? 
Grammars, and dictionaries, with whatever care and judg- 


ment they are compoſed, will prove but a feeble ſtay to a | 


fleeting language, unleſs they have ſome extraordinary ſan- 


Aion, and authority. And what is to be lamented, ſuch 


ENGRAFTING, GrarrTtxc, 


plant, to the ſtock of another 


EN G 


or GRAFFING, in 


culture and gardening, the art, or act, of inſerti fi 
ing, a cyon, ſhoot, or bud, of one tree, in hs, 
: 0 


another; in order to correct, and improve its fruit. See 


Engrafting is the art of applying a graf?, or ſhoot of 
fe in ſuch manner, 2 that th 
ſap paſſing freely through both, the tree grafted on m e 
duce the ſame kind of fruit with that whence the , b. 0. 
taken. See GRAF r. war graft is 
Engrafting only differs from inoculation, in 
ag tone when ao ng afro the higheſt, = e r 
the former ere it riſes, at leaſt, in an 1 > 
CULATION, ; ; R des Inv. 
Engrafting is one of the principal operations in pardes; 
and that whereon the goodneſs of our frui ＋ ne. 
= GARDEN. : — ny depend. 
t is very extraordinary that the ſeeds, or kernels 
a fruit, as an apple, pear, peach, plumb, cherry, & * ba 
ſown, degenerate in the ground; ſo, that the tree arif : 
from it is of another kind, a fort of wilding, harſher, ſo S 
and coarſer than that of the parent tree. To correct this 
trees thus reared, muſt be grafted from other better k; 2 
= 8 NuksERVY, c. EY 
pples are commonly raiſed by engrafting the in if 
on crab ſtocks, procured by wing 4 Hark 8 ng 
procured by grafting on the wild pear ftock: thou * 
dwarf, or wall trees, they generally chuſe to engraft w the 
quince ſtock. See DWARF, &c, . 
They will alſo do if grafted on the white thorn. Peaches are 
produced by graffing on an almond or plumb-ſtock. Indeed 
in this fruit, it ſometimes happens that the ſtone ſown pro- 
duces better fruit than that from which it was taken: but this 
is not common; beſide that the tree in ſuch caſe, is long ere 
it comes to bear. Plumbs are raiſed by engraſting on a dam- 
ſon, or wild plumb-ſtock : and cherries, on the black-cherry 
or merry ſtock, raiſed from ſtones, 55 
Our beſt gardeners, likewiſe, engraft their leſs kindly trees 
from other better of the ſame ſort, to mend them; as alſo 
the ſmaller and ſingle flowers, as gilliflowers, Oc. from the 
larger and finer, —To produce flocks for engrafting on; ſee 
STOCK. | | 
The curious furniſh us with other extraordinary and ano- 
malous inſtances of engrafting : as of apples on plane, elder, 
thorn, cabbage- ſtalk, &c. and the like of pears, &c, pears 
on apple- trees, on elms, &c. cherries on the lawrel; coral 
berries on the plumb: beech on the cheſſnut, oak on the elm, 
gooſeberry on the currant, the vine on the cherry-tree, &c. 
Inſeritur lauro ceraſus, partuque coatts 
Tingit adoptivus virgins ora pudor. Auſon. 
Even Daphne's coyneſs thou doſt mock, 
And weds the cherry to her ftock. Cowl. to Evel. 
AAutatumque infita mala 
Ferre pyrum, & prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 
Virg, Geor. l. 2. 


wm————Steriles platani, males geſſere valenteis ; 
Caſlaneæ, fagos ; ornuſque incanuit albo 
Flore pyri; glandemque ſues fregere ſub ulmis. Id. ibid, 
The origin, and invention of engrafting, is differently related 
by naturaliſts: Theophraſtus tells us, that a bird having ſwal- 
lowed a fruit whole, caſt it forth into a cleft, or cavity, of 2 
rotten tree; where mixing with ſome of the putrified partsof 
the wood, and being waſhed with the rains, it budded, and 
produced within this tree, another tree of a different kind, 
This led the husbandman to certain reflections, from which, 
ſoon afterwards, aroſe the art of engrafting. ; 
Pliny ſets the thing in a different light: a countryman having 
a mind to make a palliſade in his grounds; that it might en. 
dure the longer, he bethought himſelf to fill up, and 
ſtrengthen the bottom of the paliſade, by running, or Wat 
tling it with the trunks of ivy. The effect of this was, 
that the ſtakes of the paliſades taking root, became engrafitd 
into the trunks, and produced large trees; which ſuggeſted 10 
the husbandman the art of engrafting. 
The reaſon, or philoſophy, of engraſt 
ſcure; and had not hazard given the firſt hint, 
ledge of nature would never have led us to it. 


ing, is ſomewhat ob. 
all our know- 
The effect s 
Or ducts, of 


- writings have contributed to the corruption almoſt as much as ver 
the perfection of our tongue. See GRAMMAR, and Dic r 10- | ordinarily attributed to the diverſity of the pores, . 
 NARY. | | the graft, from thoſe of the ftock, which change the oo 
Dr. Gill, Ben Johnſon, and Hexham, it is certain, by forc- | of the particles of the juices in paſſing through them to! 
ing the Engliſb tongue to the Latin method, have clogged, and reſt of the tree. 
perplexed it with abundance of uſeleſs precepts concerning Mr. Bradley, on oc | 
caſes, genders, and declenſions of nouns, tenſes, moods, and ſuggeſts ſomething new on this head : 
conjugations of verbs, and other things which our Janguage thinks, is only to be conſidered as a fund of 
which is to be filtered through the cyon, 


caſion of ſome obſervations of Agr icon, 
the ſtock grafted on, le 
vegetable mattes 
and digeſted, and | 


h in the veſſes © 


has nothing to do withal. Nor have even Dr. Wallis, 
8 Sc. though ſenſible of the fault in thoſe others, | brought to maturity, as the time of growth e 
been able wholly to keep clear of it themſelves. See Cask, | the cyon directs. A cyon, therefore, of one kind, 27 of evo if 
GENDER, NUMBER, c. tree of another, may be rather ſaid to take root in fable ha 
Borough ENGLISH, See the article BOROUGH. | is grafted in, than to unite it ſelf with it: for it oh of 
the cyon preſerves its natural purity and intent, tog. 
hich is, without 


ETITONAEIE, in aſtronomy, Hercules; 
See HER CVU- 


fed and nouriſhed with a mere crab; w 


ON ASIS,, 
occaſioned by the difference of the veſſels in the 


EN 
the northern conſtellations. 


one of 
| LES. 


cyon #0 
5 tho 


| ? : 1 compared to | GRAFTING tin the bark, is performed thus prepare the ſtock 
thoſe of the ſtock : ſo that grafting may AY 24 and cyon, as in grafting in the rind; but, inſtead of cutting 
| moe the bark of the ſock, ſlit the ſame on the ſouth weſt fide, 


on of chi vi ingenious author, we add 
3 py 27 8 ſecretion and | from the top, almoſt as long as the ſloped part of the cyon, 


WW | before the and at the top of the ſlit looſen the bark, with the top of your 
_—_— -- 1 —_—_— 82 beg knife, Thruſt your inſtrument, made of ivory, ſilver, or 
arrive . => 6 and ſo diſpoſed for a more eaſy, plentiful, the like, and formed at the end like the ſlope end of the cyon 
n 2 and N - whence the cyon muſt but much leſs, down, between the bark and wood, to make 
— 3g _ — thrive better and faſter than if it were put room for the cyon; which being put in the bark, is to be ſo 
nece 2 in the ground, there to live on coarſe diet and | managed, as that it may fall cloſe to the ſtock, and edges of 
2 of 0 eſtion: and the fruit produced, by this further the cyon. a : * 
_ 44450 in the cyon, muſt be finer and further exalted, | GRAFTING by approach, called alſo marching, and ablactatian. 
Res fed immediately from the more imperſectly prepared Fo 82 LACTATION. 7 G : f 

ltered juices of the ſtock. 5 Whip-GRAFTING, or Tongue-GRAFTING, is a fort © 
5 * on, to ſay no more, is ſomewhat in the condition of | grafting in the rind, proper for ſmall ſtocks, from an inch 
res in utero, fed from the mother's blood: at leaſt, it diameter to a quarter of an inch. Mr. London ſpeaks of 
s in that of the infant after excluſion, fed with the mother's | % as the moſt effectual way of any, and that moſt in 
ow. | „ 0 be of the fame bi 
inds of engraſting are various; as grafting | In this, the ſtock and cyon are to be of the fame ignels, 
1 * gs 2 4 hip grafting, 3 by | The cyon to be ſloped off a full inch, or more; 15 N like 
approach, ſcutcheon grafting, root grafting, re-iterated graft- to be done to the ſtock ; and ſo the one to * tie 0 e other, 
ing, grafting on branches, c. | | Otherwiſe, the top of the ſtock being cut off, a ſhoulder is to 
128 or inſtruments uſed herein, are ſaws to cut off | be made in the graft 5 and the reſt to be performed as already 
the heads of ſtocks; knives to make cleſis; a chiſſel to pare | ſhewn under grafting in the rind. | 1 
away the wood; clay, mixed with horſe-dung, to prevent This method is alſo improved by what they call tipping, or 
freezing, and with tanners hair to prevent cracking; baſs | eng which is, the making a flit with a knife in the bare 
frings, or woollen yarn, to tie the grafts with, and grafting | Part of the ſtock, downwards ; and the like in the ſloped face 
wax, See Wax, | 85 of the cyon, upwards: then joining them, by thruſting one 
GRAFTING in the cleft, or flock, called alſo fiit-GRAFTING, ſlice into the other, till the bare place of the cyon cover that 
is the moſt ancient, and ordinary way. We have a very | of the ſtock, : : : 
beautiful deſcription of it in Virgil, II. Georg. v. 78. it is | Side-GRAF TING. In this, the cyon is prepared as in whip- 
chiefly uſed for middle ſized ſtocks, from one to two inches grafting, but the head of the ſtock is not cut off. Only, from 
diameter. Its ſeaſon is the months of January, February, | a ſmooth part on the welt ſide, ſo much of the bark is pared 
and March.—The method, as now practiſed, is thus: | off as the cyon will cover; then flitting both cyon and ſtock, 
The head of the ſtock being fawn, or cut off, ſmooth and as in the laſt article, they bind the two together, and cloſe 
clean; a perpendicular cleft is made therein, nearly two them up with clay. At the year's end, the top of the ſtock 
inches deep, with a ſtrong knife, or chiſſel, as near the pith | is cut off at the grafted place, flopewiſe, and the place cover- 
as may be to miſs it, In this cleft, the grafting chiſſel, or | ed with clay. 5 i 
wedge, is put to keep it open. The graft, or cyon, is pre- Scutcheon-GRAF TING, is another method of grafting in the rind, 
pared by cutting it a-ſlope, in form of a wedge, to ſuit the | practiſed in June, July and Auguſt ; when the bark will not 
cleft ; only leaving a ſmall ſhoulder on each ſide: and, when part from the ſtock. It is performed, by ſlitting» the bark of 
cut, is to be placed exactly in the cleft, ſo, as that the inner the ſtock in form of the capital letter T, looſening it with the 
bark of the cyon may aptly, and cloſely, join to the inner] point of a knife, and clapping in a cyon, prepared as above. 
part of the bark, or rind of the ſtock ; in the dexterous per- See SCUTCHEON, __ 0 
formance of which, the chief ſecret conſiſts, If the cleft pinch | Crown-GRAF TING, is when four or more grafts, are placed 
too tight, a ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. round the ſtock, between the bark and the rind, ſomewhat 
And, laſtly, the cleft is covered over with clay : or rather, in the manner of a crown.—T his is only practiſed in the 
as M. Gentil adviſes, with moſs, or the freſh bark of a tree larger trees, which are capable of receiving a number of 


—— — — — —— — 1 
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bound on with oſier. grafts, and are too big to be cloven.—The method is in all 
The reader, who would have this in more elegant terms, may reſpects the ſame as that already delivered for grafting in the 
be furniſhed from Virgil : | rind. ; ' : : | 
Aut rurſum enodes trunci reſecantur, & alt? Root-GRAF TING, is a modern invention, treated on at large 
Finditur in ſolidum cuneis via deinde feraces by Agricola : its intention 1s ſomewhat difterent from the 
Plante immittuntur : nec longum tempus, & ingens former, being for the propagation, or multiplication of 
Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos, plants. 1 : 
Miraturque novas frondeis, & non ſua poma. To perform this, take a graft, or ſprig of a young tree, 


GRAFTING in the rind, or ſhoulder-GRAF TING, called alſo | which you intend to propagate; and a ſmall piece of the root 
ſlicing, and packing 3 is practiſed in the latter end of April, or | of another tree of the ſame kind, or very like it; or elſe 
beginning of May.—The method is as follows : pieces of roots cut off of other trees, in tranſplanting ; and 
The top of the ftock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight place: whip-graft them together : obſerving, that the two but-ends 
then the cyon, or grafts is prepared by cutting it on one fide | of the graft and root be united, and that the rind of the root 
from the joint, or ſeam down flopewiſe, making the ſlope | join that of the graft, Theſe may, afterwards, be planted out 
about an inch long; and obſerving its bent, that ſo, when at pleaſure, and the piece of root will draw the ſap, and feed 
the cyon is fixed to the ſtock, it may ſtand nearly upright, | the graft, as the ſtock does the other way. 

At the top of the ſlope, they make a ſhoulder, whereby it is This way of propagation is very eaſy and expeditious; roots 
to reſt on the ſlope of the ſtock. The whole ſlope to be plain being more plentiful than ſtocks : by this method the pieces of 
and ſmooth, that it may lie even to the fide of the ſtock. | roots of one crab-ſtock, or apple-ſtock, will ſerve for 20 or 
As to the length of the cyon, for a ſtandard tree, it may lie 30 apple graffs, and the like of other trees. The ſame is an 
about four inches from the ſhoulder; but for a dwarf, or | excellent way for raiſing of tender trees, that will hardly bear 
wall tree, ſix inches. The cyon prepared ; the outſide is ap- being grafted in the ſtock. Add, that trees thus grafted, bear 
plied to the weſt, or ſouth weſt fide of the ſtock, and its | ſooner, and are more ealily dwarfed, than thoſe done any 

length and breadth meaſured thereon ; which done, the bark | other way. See DWAR F. 
of the ſtock is cut away to thoſe dimenſions, that the cut part | Re-iterated GRAFTING, or grafting by a double, or triple in- 
of the cyon may fit it. Wherein, regard is to be had to the ciſſon, is another method mentioned by Agricola: to perform 
bigneſs of the ſtock, and the thickneſs of the bark, to pro- | which, firſt graft a good cyon on a ſtock, and cut it 
portion the length and breadth of the chip thereto; otherwiſe away to one half, or a third part; then fix another graft to 
the paſlages of the juice in the ſtock and cyon will not meet. | it, of a better kind; and a third to that: for ſtill, the oftener 
Laſtly, laying the cut- part of the cyon on that of the ſtock, a tree is engrafied, the finer fruit it produces, 

they bind them together with woollen yarn, and cover the | By this method, that author aſſures us, he produced Muſcat 

whole with clay an inch above, and as far below the ſtock's pears, that were admirable; making, at firſt, uſe of a ſtock 

head : working it round the cyon, till it become ſharp at top, | grafted with a pound pear, on which he grafted a ſummer 
that the rain may run down it. Bon Chretien ; and when the branch of this latter had ſhot, 

This method has ſeveral advantages over the former: as that | he grafted on it a cyon of Bergamot ; which he alſo cut, and 

the wound heals up ſooner; and that, in the mean time, it is grafted on it a cyon of a Muſcat pear, | 

in leſs danger from the weather ; that it does leſs injury to the | ENGRAFTiNG of branches, Agricola mentions as a very certain 
ſtocks and grafts, as avoiding thoſe ſevere ſplittings and pinch- | and profitable operation, beſt practiſed on large, full grown, 
ings: that the bark is more eaſily placed in the paſſage of the | and even old trees. | 

lap nere, than in the cleft: that the graft thrives and ſhoots | To do this, half or more of the branches muſt be lopped off, 

with greater vigour, and bears ſooner in this way than in that: | and grafts of three or four years old be applied to them ; tak- 

_ that it is practicable on ſmaller flocks than the other, | ing care to have ſtakes, or other things, to ſupport them againſt 

which muſt have a good body, and conſiſtence, before they | the wind, c. 2 „ 


can bear cleaving, He adds, that by this method, you will have, perhaps, 
{019 


| — 


ExnGRAFTING of the ſmall-pox. See IN ocuLATIORN. 


END 


the ſame year, at leaſt, the ſecond or third, ſuch a quantity | 
of fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt tree would hardly pro- 


duce. 


ENGRAILED, or IN RAIL ED, in heraldry (from the French 
' Trefle, hail) is when a thing is repreſented with its edges 
ragged, or notched circularly, as if broke by ſomething falling 
on it. —See Tab. Herald, fig. 56. 
It differs from indented, in that the breaches there are all in 
ſtrait lines; but here ſemi-circular: and from invected, in 
that the points of the little arches are turned inwards towards 
the middle of the field; which in invected, are turned out- 
wards. See INDENTED and IxVECT ED. Spelman expreſles 
it in Latin by imbricatus, others by ingrediatus, and others by 
riatus. 
ENGRAVING *, or Gxravins, the art, or act of cutting 
metals, and precious ſtones, and. repreſenting figures, letters, 
and other matters thereon. See SCULPTURE. SIN bo 
„The word is a compound of the prepoſition i», and the 
Greek y-o2%, I write. Though Menage after Salmaſius, 
derives it from the Latin cavare, to hollow; others from 
the Latin, graphiare ; and others from the German, graben, 
q. d. eff>dere, to dig out. In Latin it is called ſculptura and 
celatura. 
Engraving is properly a branch of ſculpture ; though with us 
it generally ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from ſculpture ; as the 
latter, popularly called carving, expreſſes the forming of 
figures, &c. emboſſed, or in relievo; and the latter, thoſe in- 
dented, or in creux. See RELIEVvO and CREUX. 
Among the French, the term engraving, graveure, is of more 
extent. It includes all ſculpture, both that performed with 
the chiſſel and knife, on marbles and woods, in relievo; and 
that in metals, ſtones, &c. with the graver, indented. See 
SCULPTURE. 
Engraving is divided into ſeveral branches, according to the 
matters it is practiſed on, and the manner of performing it. 
The original way of engraving on wood is now diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of cutting in weed; that on metals with aqua 
fortis, is called etching ; that by the knife, burniſher, punch, 
and ſcraper, mezæotinto; that on ſtones, for tombs, Sc. carv- 
ing or flone cutting; and laſtly, that performed with the graver 


on metals, as copper, braſs, ſteel, ſilver, &c. as alſo on pre- 


cious ſtones, cryſtals, Ec. retain alone the primitive denomi- 
nation of engraving. See CUTTING in Load, ETCHING, 
Mezzorix Tro, Sc. 
Engraving is an art, for the greateſt part, of modern inven- 
tion ; having its riſe no earlier than the 16th century. The 


ancients, it is true, practiſed engraving on precious ſtones and 


_ cryſtals, with very good ſucceſs ; and there are till ſome of | 


their works remaining, equal to any production of the later 
ages. But the art of engraving on plates, and blocks of wood, 
to afford prints, or impreſſions, was not known till after the 
invention of painting in oil. | 

The diſcovery is aſcribed to Maſo Finiguerra, a goldſmith of 
Florence; who having uſed to take impreſſions of every thing 
he cut, in clay; and to caſt melted ſulphur in this mould; at 
length hit on a way of taking the impreſſions thereof on paper, 
by ſmearing this figure of ſulphur with oil and lamp-black, 
See PRINTING. 
The ſecret ſoon got abroad, and coming to the hands of Al- 
bert Durer and Lucas, they greatly improved it, and began 
to engrave on wood and copper, in which they ſucceeded to 


admiration. 
ENGRAVING in copper, is employed in repreſenting diverſe ſub- 


jects, as portraits, hiſtories, landſcapes, foliages, figures, build- 


ings, Sc. either after paintings, or deſigns made for the pur- 
2. 
5 is performed either with the graver, or with aqua fortis. — 
For the firſt, there needs but little apparatus, and few inftru- 
ments. The plate you work on being well poliſhed, is co- 
vered over with a thin skin of virgins wax, and on this, the 
draught, or deſign, done in black lead, red chalk, or other 
ungummed matter is laid; and rubbed down for the wax to 
take off. The deſign thus transferred upon the wax, is traced 
through on the copper, with a point or needle: then heating 
the plate, and taking off the wax, the ſtrokes remain; to be 
followed, heightened, c. according to the tenor of the de- 
ſign, with the graver, which is to be very ſharp, and well 
tempered. | 

In the conduct of the graver conſiſts all the art; for which 
there are no rules to be given; all depending on the habitude, 
diſpoſition, and genius of the artift. 
The other inſtruments are, a cuſhion, or fand-bag, to lay 
the plate on, to give it the neceſſary turns and motions. —A 


burniſher, round at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, | 


to rub out ſlips and failures, foften the ſtrokes, &c.—A ſcra- 
per, to pare off the ſurface, on occaſion, And a rubber of 
black cloth, or hat, to fill up the ſtrokes, that it may appear 


how the work proceeds. 
ExnGRAVING in copper with aqua fortis. See the article 


ETCHING. | 


ENGRAVING en precious tones, is the repre 


ſenting of figures, or | 


ENG 


deviſes, either in relievo, or indented, on 


* Oo ſtones. See PRECIOUS Stones 9 kinds of 

e art of engraving on preci fb 

in the ee — thaw NE OP of thoſe where. 

cornelians, and onyx's, which ſurpaſs an hi antique a 

the moderns have produced, Pyr rex ing of that kind 

and Dioſcorides under the firſt 4— 1 ron Greeks, : 
moſt eminent en perors of Rome, are th 

gravers we read of: the former w 'p v 
ed by Alexander, that he forbad any body elf as ſo eſfeem. 
his head: and Auguſtus's head, . pra to engrave 
found ſo beautiful, that the ſucceeding e rr 
their ſeal. 5 emperors Choſe it for 

All the polite arts having been buri 6. 

Roman empire, the re 9 == "IN d e 

fate. It was retrieved in Italy, at the beginnin ag I 

century : Fm one John of Florence, and after — 10 

minic o 7 

4 pile 4. ilan, performed works of this kind no way to be 

From that time, ſuch ſculptures became 

* _— particularly in Germany, 
rs were ſent into other countries: 

the beauty of thoſe of the ancients b bra 2 der of 

_— 2 3 for as to thoſe on cryſtal, he "ane pre 
| n 

: Ws o_ example, the French, &c. have ſucreeded well 

In this branch of engraving, they make uſe ei : 

mond, or emery.— The * which a 8 * 

moſt perfect of all precious ſtones, is only cut by it < ” 

ons 23 matter. See Diamond, c. Sem, ” 
e firſt thing is to cement two rough di 
of two ſticks, big enough to hold "mr ae P the ends 
hands; and to rub or grind them againſt each 4 4 11 ans 
be brought to the figure deſired. The duſt, or nd OY 
ed * wm afterwards to poliſh them ; which 1 Vue 
W1 : 
: = : _ of mill, that turns a wheel of ſoft iron. See 
The diamond is fixed in a braſs diſh, an i 
the wheel, which is covered with * * e 
with oil of olives: and when the diamond is tO be is, 
1 they apply firſt one face, then another, to the 
1 
in water. See EMERY, es 125 — 
As to rubies, emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, g 
and other of the ſofter Pac ry they are = = * e 
e i e , er i G 
wooden wheel. e OO e e e 
To faſhion and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal, lapis, or th 
like, they have a kind of lathe, like Gs of — N 5 
cepting, that whereas the later is to hold the veſſels, which 
are to be wrought with proper tools; the former generally 
holds the tools, which are turned by a wheel, and the vel- 
ſe] held to them to be cut and engraved, either in relievo, or 
otherwiſe : remembring from time to time, to moiſten the 
tools with diamond-duſt and oil; or, at leaſt, emery and 
water. 
To engrave figures or deviſes on any of theſe ſtones, when 
poliſhed ; ſuch as medals, or ſeals, &c. they uſe a little iron 
wheel, the two ends of whoſe axes are received within two 
pieces of iron placed upright, as in the turners lathe ; to be 
brought cloſer, or ſet further apart, at pleaſure. At one end 
of one of the axes, are fitted the proper tools, being kept tigt 
by a skrew. Laſtly, the wheel is turned by the foot; and 
the ſtone applied by the hand to the tool ; and thus ſhifted 
and conducted as occaſion requires. 
The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs, As © 
their form, it is various, but generally bears ſome reſemblance 
to chiſſels, gouges, &c. ſome have ſmall round heads like ba- 
tons; others, like ferrels, to take the pieces out; others, fat, 
Sc. Theſe tools are not applied directly againſt the fore; 
but, as it were, ſidewiſe; thus wearing, and as it Vet, 
grinding off the ſubſtance. And ſtill, whether it be hgures 
or letters, or characters, the manner of application is c. 
ſame. The tools, as above obſerved, are to be frequen"? 
moiſtened with diamond-duſt, and oil of olives. When de 
ſtone is engraven, they poliſh it on a wheel of bruſhes, mice 
of hogs briſtles, with tripoli. For the larger, and lets delicate 

works, they have copper, or pewter tools, on purpobe to p 
liſh the ground, or plain parts, with tripoli, &c. which UX7 
apply after the ſame manner, as thoſe wherewith the g72Vi"s 
is performed. 

EXGRAVYING en Steel, is chiefly employed in cutting puncbes 
matrices, and dies, proper for ſtriking coins, medas = 
counters. See Col x AGE. : = 
The method of engraving, with the inſtruments, & . A 236 
ſame for coins, as tor medals and counters: all the differen? 
conſiſts in their greater, or leſs relievo; the . 
coins being much leſs conſiderable than that of my 
and that of counters ſtill les than that of cob. 
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common enough in 
whence great num- 
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ExcrossING, in matters of trade, fignifies the buying up any 


fays Mr. 


ENH 


| The engraver in Reel uſually begins with punches, or pun- 


chions, which are in relievo, 
or cavities of the matrices, | 
he begins immediately with the creux ; 
the intended 


is punch. 
I punch is a piece of ſteel, | Ar. bo 
mixed ; on which, before they temper, or harden it, the in- 
tended figure, whether a head, or a reverſe, is cut, or car- 
ved in relievo. The inſtruments uſed in this graving in 4 
lievo, which are much the ſame as thoſe og e a 2 
niſhing of the work in creux, is effected, are Ge - 5: e 
principal are gravers of diverſe kinds, chiſſels, flatters, 5 
when the punch is finiſhed, they give it a very high temper; 
that it may the better bear the blows of the hammer, where- 
with it is truck, to give the impreſſion to the matrice. See 
UNCHION. ; 
W hat they call matrice, or matrix, is a piece of good ſteel of 
a cubic form, called alſo dye; whereon, the relievo of the 
punch 1s ſtruck in creux. It is called matrix, becauſe in the 
' cavities or indentures thereof, the coins, or medals, ſeem 
formed, or generated, as animals are in the matrix of their 
mother. To ſoften this ſteel, that it may more ealily take 
the impreſſions of the punch, they make it red-hot; and af- 
ter ſtriking the punch thereon in this ſtate, they procced to 
touch up, or finiſh the ſtrokes and lines, where, by reaſon ot 
their fineneſs, or the too great relizvo, they are any thing 
defeQive ; with ſome of the tools abovementioned. See Ma- 
TRICE. | | 
The figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave the reſt of 
the medal, as the mouldings of the border, the engrailed ring, 
letters, Sc. All which, particularly the letters, and graining, 
or engrailment, are performed with little qteel punches, well 
tempered, and very ſharp. Add, that as they ſometimes 
make uſe of punchions, to engrave the creux of the matrix 
ſo on ſome occaſions, they make uſe of* the creux of the 
matrix, to engrave the relievo of the punch. _ 
To ſee, and judge of the engraving in CTEUX 3 diverſe means 
have been deviſed to take the impreſſions thereirom, as the 
work proceeds. Sometimes they make uſe of a compoſition 
of common wax, turpentine, and lamp-black ; which always 
retaining its ſoftneſs, eaſily takes the impreſſion of the part of 
the graving it is applied to.. But this only ſerving to ſhew 
the work piece-meal, they have had recourſe to other ways, 
to ſhew the whole figure. The firſt, by pouring melted lead 
on a piece of paper, and clapping the matrice thereon : the 
ſecond, with melted ſulphur, managed the ſame way : and the 
third, proper only where the graving is ſhallow, by laying a 
piece of ſoft paper on the graving, and over the paper a leaf 
of lead; when, giving two or three blows with a hammer 
on the lead, the paper takes the impreſſion of the work. _ 
When the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, rub it 

well with pumice- ſtone, and clean out the ſtone again with a 
hair-bruſh; and laſtly, poliſh it with oil and emery. In this 
condition it is fit for the mill, to be uſed to ſtrike coins, 
medals, c. See CoINING. 

After the like manner, are the matrices for caſting of printing 
letters engraven. See Letter FOUNDERY. 

ENGRAVING of ſeal:, flamps, prnchions, marking irons, gilding 
ircus, and other matters, for goldimiths, pewterers, book- 
binders; &c. either in relievo, or indenture, is performed after 
the manner laſt deſcribed. See SEAL, c. 

EXGRAVING in od. See CUTTING in Lad. 

ENGR OSSING, the writing a deed over fair, and in pro- 
per legible characters. See Cory, CALLIGRAPHUSs, c. 


| 


commodity in the groſs; or foreſtalling the market, See 

CRESTAL, and MONOPOLY. 
ENGUICHE, in heraldry, is applied to the great mouth of 
a hunting horn, when it has a rim of a different colour from 


the horn itſelf. 
ENGYSCOPE, a machine, better known under the name 
of micreſcope. See MICROSCOPE. 
EN HARMONIC, the laſt of the three genera, or kinds of 
mutic. See Music, and GENUS. | 
The enharmanic genus, is ſaid to have been thus called by rea- 
ſon of pie ſuperior excellence; though wherein that conſiſts, 
Malcolm, we do not ſee. It was by all acknow- 
ledged ſo difficult, that few could practiſe it. 
he ſeveral gencra are divided into diaſtems, upon which 
the differences depend: thoſe of the enharmonic are the dieſis 
and ditanum : thoſe of the chromatic, the hemitonium and tribe- 
Pumum ; and in the diatonic, the hemitenium, or limma, and 
the 767,45, 
But under theſe general names, vhich diſtinguiſh the genera, 
cre are ſeveral different intervals, or ratio's, which conſti- 
tute the chroai, or colores generum, or ſpecies of enbarmonic, 
5 8 and cenie. dee Draroxic, and CHROMATIC. 
Cr SB ONICAL Diefis. See the article DIES Iò. 
AITANCE, See che article INHERIT ANCE. 


and ſerve for making the ereux, 
and dies. Though, ſometimes, 
but it is only when 
work is to be cut very ſhallow. The who thing 
is to deſign his figures; then he moulds them in white wax, 
of the foo and depth required : and from this wax he graves 


or at leaſt of iron and ſteel 


ENS 


ENIGMA. See the article ENIGMA. FS 

ENIXUM Sal, among chemiſts, a neutral ſalt, neithef 
acid nor alcalious, but participating of both. See NEUTRAL, 
ALCALTI, Oc. 
Such are common ſalt, nitre, allum, vitriol, &c. See SALT, 
NITRE, ALLUM, VITRIoOL, Oc. 5 

EN MAN CHE, in heraldry, is when a chief has two lin 
drawn from the middle of the upper edge, to the ſides, the 
depth of half the chief; the two lines including an obtuſe 
angle, whoſe vertex is the centre of the top of the chief. 

See Tab. Herald. fig. 49. 

The heralds conceive this, as bearing ſome reſemblance to 

ſleeves; whence the etymology of the word, from the French 

manche, ſleeve. It differs from chappe, where the lines come 
from the top to the bottom of the chief. 
ENNEADECAETERIS ®, in chronology, a cycle, or period 
of nineteen ſolar years. See CYCLE. 
*The word is Greek, erreaS+:x25]nets, formed of 2, nine, 
Sex2, ten, and 2, year. 
Such is the lunar cycle invented by Meton, at the end where- 
of the moon returns to the ſame point, from which it de- 
parted, Whence the Jews, Athenians, and other nations, 
who were minded to accommodate the lunar months to the 
ſolar year, made uſe of the enneadecateris; allowing to 
ſeven of the years thirtcen months a piece, and to the reſt 

twelve. | . 

The Jewiſh ENxeaptcarTERIs is properly a cycle of 19 

lunar years, beginning from molad tohu, and returning again 

and again; whereof, every 3*, 6'", 8", 11", 14", 17", and 

19", are emboliſmic, or of 383 days, 21 hours a- piece; the 

reſt common, or of 354 days, 8 hours a-piece. See YEAR. 

— Conſequently, the Jewiſh enneadecarteris is 6939 days, 18 

hours. See EMBOLISMIC. 

ENNEAGON *, in geometry, a figure of nine angles, and 
nine ſides. See POLYGON, 

* The word is formed of e, nine, and yours, angle. 

In forciſication, ENNEAGON denotes a place with nine ba- 
ſtions. See FORTIFIED Place. 
ENNEATICAL Days, are every ninth day of a ſickneſs; 
which ſome imagine naturally occation a great alteration, 
either for the better or worſe. See CRITICAL Days. 
ENNEATICAL Years, are every ninth year of a man's life, 
dee CLIMACT ERIC. | 
ENORMOUS®*, ſomething exceflive, or monſtrous, eſpe- 
cially in bulk. The Coloſſus of Rhodes was of an enormous 
ſtature. See CoLossus. 

* The word is formed of the privative e, and norma, rule, g. d. 
void of, or contrary to rule, or meaſure, contra normam. In 
the corrupt ages of Latinity, they uſed innormis and inormis. 

In the French juriſprudence, lzfio enormis, enormous damage, 
is that which exceeds half the value of the thing ſold. 
ENQUEST, or InqQuesT, in law, denotes an inquiſition of 
a jury by hearing of witneſſes, See InqQuis1TON. 
This is the molt uſual manner of trial, in all cauſes, both 
civil and criminal, within this realm.—In civil cauſes, after 
proof is made on either ſide, of ſo much as each party thinks 
good for himſelf ; if the doubt be in the effect, it is referred to 
the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, impanelled by the 
ſheriff for that purpoſe ; and as they bring in their verdict, fo 
judgment paſleth ; for the judge faith, the jury ſindeth the fad? 
thus, —For the enque/? in criminal cauſes, ſee Jury. 
ENRICHED Column. See the article CoLumn. 
ENROLLMENT. See the article IN ROLLMEN T. 
Clerk of the EXROLLMENT of Fines, See CLERK of the En- 
rollments. | 
ENS, ExTiTy, Being, in metaphyſics, is applied in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, to every thing which the mind any way appre- 
hends, and whereof it affirms, denies, proves, or diſproves 
any thing. —This, other philoſophers call cagitable, and intel- 
bgible ; and the logicians, thenia. 


Exs, in a leſs general ſenſe, ſignifies ſomething that is, or exiſts 


ſome way further than by being conceived, or being capable 
of being conceived in the mind, —This is particularly called, 
ens paſitivum or reale, poſitive, or real being. In oppoſition 
to which ſtands nan ens. See Nox-EnTITY. 


Exs, in its proper, or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which there 


are real attributes belonging ; or that which has a reality, not 
only out of the intellect, but in it ſelf.— This is what is pro- 
perly meant by res, thing; and what we otherwiſe call ens 
reale, and alſo ſulſtance. See SUBSTANCE, 


Exs ratinis, is that which depends wholly on the mind; or 


which exiſts only in the imagination, —Of which they di- 
ſtinguiſh three kinds: ens rationis effetivum, which is done, 
or produced by the mind; as knowledge : ens ratimis ſubjetti- 
vum, Which is received into the mind; as ſcience: and ens 
rations objeftivum, which is repreſented by the mind; as a 
chimera, a golden mountain, or the like. 

Which laſt, if it have no other manner of being, i. e. if it be 
repreſented ſo as it does not, or cannot be, it is what we moſt 
properly call ens ratimmis, —The generality of ſchool philoſo- 
phers, and the peripatetics among the reſt, aſſert, that there 
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are of theſe entia rationis aljectiva.— Others deny there are, or 
can be any ſuch thing. : 


3Pp Exs, 


E NT 


the captain is to take it in his ſtead.— The 
command of the lieutenant, and 


E NS 


Exs, or Exts primum, among chemiſts, denotes the efficacious 
part of any natural mixt body, whether animal, vegetable, 


— 1 he enfien is unde 
in his abſence — 


or ſoſſile; wherein, all the qualities or virtues of the ingre- | poſt. 

dients of the mixt, are comprehended in a little compaſs. | ENTABLATURE *, in architect i 

See ESSENCE. | i order of column which is over the * 5m part of an 

Paracelſus pretends to have been able to ſeparate the ens pri- | the architrave, frize, and corniche. See A Denen 
FRIZ E, and Cornicne. | nnen. 


mum from bodies, and with it to effect prodigious things to- 
wards the renovation, and reſtoration of youth: but his pro- 
ceſſes are ſo obſcurely delivered, that nobody has been induced 
to try them. 

Mr. Boyle gives us a proceſs from M. le Febure, whereby the 
ens primum, or eſſence of bawm, is eaſily obtained: he adds, 
that the effects of an ens of bawm, thus drawn, are no 
ways inferior to thoſe of Paracelſus; and inſtances in a ſpe- 
cial friend of his, who, upon taking it only for a fortnight, 
the nails of his hands and feet fell off, and were ſucceeded by 
a ſet of new ones; which convinced him ſo far of its efficacy, 
that he left off taking it himſelf: but giving ſome of it to an 
old woman of ſeventy years of age, who ſerved in the houſe, 
it produced the menſes again; and that ſo copiouſly, as won- 
derfully to ſtartle the woman. 

Upon giving a little of it to an old hen, her feathers began to 
moult on the ſixth day, and ſhe grew ſtark naked; but be- 
fore a fortnight was over, ſhe had others in their room, fairer, 
and better coloured than the former. 
The relation is odd enough; yet conſidering the * we have 
it from, and how eaſily the thing is tried, it is much no body 
has yet attempted to proſecute it.— The proceſs is thus: 
Having gathered, e. gr. ſome bawm, or other fitting plant, 
at the proper ſeaſon and time ; beat it into a pulp in a marble 
mortar, and putting it into a bolt-head hermetically ſealed, 
digeſt it forty days in a dunghill, or other analogous heat. 
This done, take out the matter which will now be more li- 
quid than before, and ſeparating from it the dregs, or groſſer 
parts, digeſt it anew in a gentle bath; that the remaining 
groſſer parts may alſo ſubſide: filtrate it, and add to it the 
fixed ſalt, drawn from the former dregs, dried and calcined, 
To the liquor thus prepared, add equal parts of the liquor of 
good ſea-falt well purified, and melted, and then let it run 
per deliguium. Laſtly, ſeal up the mixture in a bolt- head; 
and expoſe it to the ſun ſix weeks longer. At the end of 
which term, the ens primum of the plant will be found ſwim- 
ming on the liquor, in a liquid, tranſparent form, ſometimes 
of a green, and ſometimes a reddiſh colour, according to the 
plant uſed, | | 

Ens Veneris, or Flnver of Venus, a chemical preparation from vi- 
triol, firſt publiſhed by Mr. Boyle; held a ſpecific in the 
rickets, and much commended in nervous caſes, obſtinate 
cachexies, loſs of appetite, and obſtructions of all kinds. 
It is prepared by ſubliming equal parts of the powder of Cyprus 
vitriol, (calcined till it is of a dark colour) and of ſal ammo- 
niac, into the form of yellow flower, — It has its name from 
the particles of Venus, copper, therein, imparted by the vi- 
triol. 


ENSCONCED, in the military art. See the article Ix- 


| $CONCED, 
ENSEMBLE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in our lan- 


guage ; literally ſignifying together, or one with another: —be- 


ing formed from the Latin in and ſimul. 
In architecture, we ſay the enſemble, or tout enſemble of a build- 
ing, meaning the whole work, or compolition, conſidered 
together, and not in parts; and ſometimes alſo, the relative 
proportion of the parts to the whole.— All thoſe pieces of 
building make a fine enſemble. 
To judge well of a work, a ſtatue, or other work of ſculp- 
ture, one muſt firſt examine, whether the enſemble be good. 
The tout enſemble of a painting, is that harmony which reſults 
from the diſtribution of the ſeveral objects or figures, whereof 
it is compoſed. —This picture is good, taking the parts ſepa- 
rately : but the tout enſemble is naught. | 

ENSIFORMIS Cartilago. See the article XiPHoIDEs, 
ENSIGN, in the military art, a banner, or colours, under 
which the ſoldiers are ranged, according to the different com- 
panies, or parties they belong to. See FLAC, CoLouRs, 
STANDARD, Ce. 
The Turkiſh en/igns, are horſes tails : thoſe of the Europeans, 
are pieces of taffety, with diverſe figures, colours, arms, and 
deviſes thereon. Xenophon tells us, that the en/jgn, bore by 
the Perſians, was a golden eagle on a white flag: the Corin- 
thians bore the winged horſe, or Pegaſus, in theirs: the Athe- 
nians an owl: the Meſſenians, the Greek Letter M: the La- 


cedzmonians the A. 
The Romans had a great diverſity of en/jgns ; the wolf, mi- 
notaur, horſe, boar, and at length the eagle, where they 
ſtopped : this was firſt aſſumed in the ſecond year of the con- 


ſulate of Marius. See EAGLE. : 
A military enn, on a medal of a Roman colony, denotes it 


a a colony peopled with old ſoldiers, 
ENns16N, is alſo uſed for an officer in the infantry, who bears 
the en/ign, or colours; by the Latins called Aniſer, and 


*The word ſeems for in 
mentum. med of the Latin tabulatum or intabulg. 
The entablature is alſo called the trabeation - 3 
and Vignola, ornament : it is 8 he dite in 
Indeed it conſiſts of the three grand parts, or diviſi 3 
mentioned, in all; but thoſe parts conſiſt of a e —_ 
number of particular members, or ſub-diviſions. 28 rh, TI 
- _— or wo Nog See ORDER. "EY 
ignola makes the entablature a quar 
whole column, in all the orders. I N : eh height of the 
In the Tuſcan and Doric, the architrave, frize and 
are all of the ſame height. See Tuscan and D wg 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, the whole acai” 
_ rr 7 ; five of them are allowed for the — 
rave, four for the frize, and fix f : 
1 CokI x THIAx, c. e moe See louie, 
LNTABLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, is i 
for the laſt row of ſtones on the top of og —＋ = = 
ing, whereon the timber and the covering reſt, . 
As this is frequently made to project beyond the naked of he 
wall to carry off the rain, ſome authors call it in Latin 1 
cidium, or drip.— Such an entablature does not ſtand - 1 
enough: it lets the water fall on the foot of the wall 5 
ENTAIL, in law, ſignifies fee tail, or fee entailed; that i 
abridged, curtailed, or limited to certain conditions 855 
FEE, and Tait. — For the docking of an entail See 
Dockins, and Recovery, ' 
ENTE, in heraldry, literally implies engrafted ; and is uſed b 
the foreign heralds to expreſs a method of marſhalling lite 
known among us.—Yet we have an inftance of it in the 
fourth grand quarter of his Majeſty's royal enſign; whoſe 
blazon is, Brunſwic and Lunenburgh impaled with ancient 
Saxony, ente in pointe, ; a 
ENTE! ECHIA, ENTEAEXEIA, a Greek term, by which 
Ariſtotle defines the ſoul; and which not occurring in any 
other author, has given the critics and philoſophers infinite 
perplexity to diſcover its meaning. See Sour. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, is even faid to have conſulted the devil 
about it; after which, in his paraphraſe on Themiſtius, 
whether from the devil or himſelf we know not, he renders 
it by perfectihabia, which is not a whit the clearer, 
Cicero, whoſe interpretation ſhould be preferable to that of 
any modern, defines entelechia (Tuſcul. 9. L. I. C. I.) to be 
a certain, continued, and perpetual mation : whence it ſhould 
ſeem that Ariſtotle took the foul for a mode of the body; a 
continuous motion being doubtleſs a mode of body. See Bopr, 
Mops, c. | 
The common peripatetics hold entelechia to ſignify act; and 
under it, ſuppoſe the form of the compound, or animal, to 
be underſtood.— Accordingly, ſome define it any ad, whe- 
ther ſubſtantial or accidental, conſidered as capable of per- 
forming ſome operation in the body. Others define it a ſub- 
ſtantial a4, whereby a thing is, what it is, in ſubſtance, 
Laſtly, other, and thoſe the lateſt peripatetics agree that the 
act or entel:chia, whereby Ariſtotle meant to explain the na- 
ture of the ſoul, is either ſome mode of the body, as motion, 
or nothing at all. — And thus the peripatetic notion comes 
round to that of Cicero, | 
ENTENDEMENT, in law. See the article IxrExp- 


MENT, 5 
ENT ERFERING, in the manage. See the article Cur- 


TING, 
ENTEROCELEF#®, ENTEPOKHAH, in medicine, a ruptut, 


or deſcent of the inteſtines. See RUPTURE, and HyDREN- 


TEROCELE. *' | 
* The word is formed of 
KNAHs tumor. 


The enterocele is a kind of hernia, or rupture, wherein the 
inteſtines, particularly the ilium, fall either into the groin 


or the ſcrotum. See HERNIA. 
There are two kinds of enterocele; the perfect, which happens 
- when the inteſtine falls into the ſcrotum z and the imperfetts 
when it only falls into the groin. 
The next cauſe of the enterocele, is the relaxation, 
ſion of the lower part of the peritonzum, wherein t 
teſtines are contained. The remote cauſes are great lifts, too 
violent exerciſes, great coughs, frequent vomiting 2 
crying, Sc. whence it is that children are much we 
thereto. —The remedy is chiefly by external applications, 
truſſes and boulſters. 5 
ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, ENTEPOITITAOXHAH, 205 
rupture, wherein the inteſtines, and epiploon, or 8 ME 
together into the ſcrotum. See HERxIA.— The m0 
the ſame as thoſe of the enterocele. See ar 0 


the Greek, ever, inteſtine 3 aud 


or exten- 
he in- 


vexilifer, 


He has the charge of the rn in battle; and if he be killed, 


ENT 


ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS * a kind of exomphalus, 


wherein the inteſtines, and epiploon, or caul, bunch out at 


the navel. See EXOMPHALUS, 


* The word is compoſed of ex7:-51, inteſtine, au caul, 


and 214202, umbilicus, navel. 


ENT 


ſelf, and needs no other proof but its own evidence: they 
feel the hand of God moving them within, and the 
impulſes of the ſpirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they 
fee]. —But of this ſeeing and feeling, is it a perception of an 
inclination to do ſomething, or of the ſpirit of God moving 


ENTERO-HYDROMPHALUS *®, in medicine, a kind of | that inclination? theſe are two very different perceptions, 


exomphalus, wherein, beſide a diſplacing and bunching out 
of the inteſtine, there is a deal of watery humours collected 
along with it. See EXOMPHALUSs. 3 
The word is formed of the Greek, eurer, inteſtine, var, 
wwater, and :1ezaG, navel. 
ENTEROLOGY, (from eg, mte/tinum, a gut, and 
5% , ſermo, diſcourſe) is properly a treatiſe of the bowels. 
Though the word is generally underſtood to include the 
contents of three cavitities, head, breaſt, and all the viſcera, 
or belly. See VISCERA. 2 8 
ENTEROMPHALUS *, ENTEPOM®AAOE, in medicine, 
a kind of exomphalus, wherein the inteſtines being fallen out 
of their place, occaſion a tumor in the navel, See Exou- 
PHALUS. 
The word is formed of the Greeks, erg, inieſtine, and 
„ee, umbilicus. 
ENTERPLEDER, in law, the diſcuſſing, or trying a 
point incidentally falling out, before the principal cauſe can 
be determined, 
Thus, two perſons being found heirs to land, by two ſeveral 
offices in one county ; the king is brought in doubt, to which 
of them livery ought to be made. Before livery, therefore, 
they muſt enterplede, that is, formally try between themſelves 
which is the right heir. 
ENT E RRMENT, or IN TERRMENT. See INTERRMENT. 
ENTHUSIASM *, ENOOTEIAEZMOE, a poetic or prophe- 
tic rage, or fury, which tranſports the mind, enflames and 
raiſes the imagination, and makes it conceive, and Expreſs 
things extraordinary, and ſurprizing. See PotTRY, Insp1- 
RATION, ©c. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, :O, or 9g, a 
man animated in an extraerdinary manner with the ſpirit of 
God, in whom God is, or whom God animates. Whence, 

the verb ey, or eu, and the noun erberinop ©, 


enthuſiaſm ; and :y0e0 12515, enthuſiaſt, a perſon ſubject to ſuch 
tranſports. 


M. de Piles defines enthuſtaſm, a tranſport of the mind, 
whereby it is led to think and imagine things in a ſublime, 
ſurpriſing, yet probable manner. 
The ſublime, he thinks a neceſſary ingredient in the defi- 
nition z as being the proper effect, and production of enthu- 
fiaſm. —Enthuſiaſm, he adds, contains the ſublime ; as the 
trunk, the branches. See SUBLIME. 
This is the enthuſiaſin felt in poetry, oratory, muſic, painting, 
ſculpture, Sc. But this enthuſiaſm which belongs to the 
works of art, is very different from that attributed to the 
ſibyls and prieſteſſes of the oracles, and heathen gods; which 
was little elſe but fanataciſm, and conſiſted principally in 
grimace, and contorſions of the body; See ORacLeg, Py- 
THIAN, Sc. See alſo the preface to this book. 
There is a degree of aſſent, ſays Mr. Locke, which, with 
ſome men, has the ſame authority, as either faith or reaſon ; 
and that is enthuſiaſm; which laying by reaſon, would ſet up 
revelation without it; whereby, in effect, it takes away both 
reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the room of it, the un- 
grounded fancies of a man's own brain, and aſſumes them for 
a foundation both of opinion and conduct. See REVELATION. 
Immediate revelation being a much eaſier way for men to 
eſtabliſh their opinions, and regulate their conduct by, than 
the tedious labour of ſtrict reaſoning ; it is no wonder, that 
ſome have been very apt to pretend to it; eſpecially in ſuch 
of their actions and opinions, as they cannot account for by 
the ordinary methods of knowledge, and principles of reaſon. 
dee KNOWLEDGE, REasoN, Ec. | 
Hence we ſee, that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy 
has mixed with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves, has 
raiſed them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, 
than is allowed others; have often flattered themſelves with 
the perſwaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the deity, 
and frequent communications from the divine ſpirit. 
Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs opinion 
comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, is an illumi- 
nation from the ſpirit of God; and whatſoever odd action 
they find in themſelves an inclination to do, that impulſe is 
concluded to be a call, or direction, from heaven, and muſt 
de obeyed. See FANATIC, &c. 
This we take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which, though 
riſing from the conceit of a warm, or overweaning brain, 
works, where it once gets footing more powerfully on the 
perſwaſions and actions of men, than either reaſon, or reve- 
ation, or both together; men being moſt forwardly obedient 
to the impulſes they receive from themſelves, 
4 8 are once got into this way of immediate revela- 
D umination without ſearch, and certainty without 
proof, reaſon is loſt upon them ; they are above it : they ſee 
tne light infuſed into their underſtandings, and they cannot 


and ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed. 
If they know the thing to be a truth, they muſt do it, 
either by its own ſelf- evidence, or by the rational proofs that 
make it out to be ſo: if they know it to be a truth, either 
of theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a revelation : 
for thus all truths, of what kin ſoever, that men uninſpired, 
are enlightned with, come into their minds. If they ſay, 
they know it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from God, 
the reaſon is good; but then it will be demanded, how they 
know it to be a revelation from God? if they ſay, by the light 
it brings with it ; they ſhould conſider, whether this be ſaying 
any more, than that it is a revelation, becauſe they believe it 
to be true ; for all the light they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong per- 
ſwaſion of their own minds, that it is a truth; which is a 
very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or 
actions. True light in the mind, is nothing elſe but the evi- 
dence of the truth of any propoſition : and, if it be not ſelf- 
evident, all the light it can have, is from the clearneſs of 
thoſe proofs upon which it is received, See EVIDENCE. 
God, when he makes the prophet, doth not unmake the 
man : he leaves his faculties in their natural ſtate, to enable 
him to judge of his inſpirations, whether they be of divine 
original, or no. If he would have us aſſent to the truth of 
any propoſition, he either evidences that truth by the uſual 
methods of natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a 
truth which he would have us aſſent to by his authority; and 
convinces us, that it is from him, by ſome marks, which 
reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. 
The holy men cf old, who had revelations from God, 
had ſomething elſe beſides internal light of aſſurance in their 
own minds, to teſtify to them, that it was from God, They 
had outward ſigns to convince them, of the author of thoſe 
revelations, And when they were to convince others, they 
had a power given them to juſtify the truth of their commiſ- 
ſion from heaven; and by viſible ſigns to aſſert the divine 
authority of the meſſage they were ſent with. Moſes faw 
the buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a voice 
out of it. God, by another miracle, of his rod turned into 
a ſerpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a power to teſtify his 
miſſion, by the ſame miracle repeated before them to whom 
he was ſent. See MIRACLE. | 
ENTHUSIAST, EN®OTEIAETHE, a perſon poſſeſſed with 
enthuſiaſm. See ENTHUSIAsM, FANATIC, &c, 
The word is uſually underſtood in an ill ſenſe.— It was applied 
by the ancients, to a ſect of heretics, called alſo Maſſalians, 
and Euchites; who, as Theodoret expreſſes it were denomi- 
nated enthuſiaſis, by reaſon that being poſſeſſed by the devil, 
they believed themſelves divinely inſpired. See MAssSALIANs, 
and EUCHITES. 
Among us, enthuſiaſt is of like import with fanatic; and is 
applied to the quakers, the ancient anabaptiſts, and modern 
prophets, from their pretences to extraordinary lights, reve- 
lations, viſions, impulſes, &c. from heaven. See QUAKER, 
ANABAPTIST, MysTic, Sc. 
ENTHYMEMES, in logic, an argument conſiſting only of 
two propoſitions, an antecedent, and a conſequent deduced 
from it. See ARGUMENT. | 
*The word is Greek, :;9upnus, formed of the verb, eh u- 
peta, to think, conceive, a compound of 2 and 5vpuGCr, 
mind, 
Ariſtotle calls it, the rhetorical, or probable argument ; the 
ſchools, the imperfect yllogi/m, in contra- diſtinction to the 
perfect, which conſiſts of three propoſitions, and is called the 
dialectical argument. See SYL LOGISM. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the enthymeme is really a 
perfect ſyllogiſm in the mind, and only imperfeCt in the ex- 
preſſion, by reaſon one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, as being 


ſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe. 

Thus, in every right lined triangle, the three angles are equal 
to two right ones; and conſequently, they are ſo in a iſoſce- 
les triangle: is an enthymeme; the propoſition that an iſoſceles 
is a right lined triangle, being omitted, as being ſufficiently 
known and granted. | 

The enthymeme is the moſt ſimple and elegant of all argu- 
mentations, being what a man, in arguing cloſely, com- 
monly makes, without attending at all to the form thereof, 
Thus, that verſe remaining of Ovid's tragedy, entiiled, Me- 
dea, contains an enthymeme : ſervare potui, perdere an poſſum 
regas ? I was able to fave you; conſequently, could have de- 
ſtroyed you. All the beauty would have been loft, had all 
the propoſitions been expreſſed; the mind diſpleaſed with a 
rehearſal of what is no ways neceſſary. 

Sometimes, alſo, the two propoſitions of an enthymeme, are 
both included in a ſingle propoſition; which Ariſtotle calls, an 


miſtaken ; like the light of bright ſun-ſhine, it ſhews it 


enthymematical ſentence ; and gives this inſtance thereof, mortal 


ſufficiently clear and obvious, and eaſily ſupplied by the under- 
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fs not bear an immortal hatred. The whole enthymeme would 
be, thou art mortal, let nat, therefore, thy hatred be immortai. 

ENTIRE Tenancy, in law, is contra-diſtinguiſhed to ſeveral 
tenancy; and ſignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man: whereas 
the other denotes a joint, or common one, in ſeveral. See 
TENANT, and JOINTENANT. | | 

ExTIRE Arms. See the article Arms, 

ENTITATIVELY, ExnTiTATIVE', implies an abſtraction, 
or ſeparation, of all the circumſtances, from a thing under 
conſideration, See ABSTRACTION. 
Thus, a thing is ſaid 10 be taken, or conſidered, entitativeh, 
or ſecundum entitatem, when conſidered nakedly, and preciſely, 
according to what it is in itſelf, without any thing extrinſic. 
E. gr. Peter entitatively taken, is Peter, as a thing, a 
ſubſtance, a man, Sc. without any regard to his being a lord, 
a husband, learned, c. 

ENTITY, in the ſchool philoſophy, a phyſical ens, or being, 
conſidered according to what it is in its natural capacity. 
See ENs, and Non-ent:ty, | 
Some dealers in diſtinctions, give us ſeveral kinds of entity.— 
In its proper ſenſe, they: apply it to a compages of diſſimilar 
parts: ſuch as is the entity of a houſe, of the world, &c.— 
In a more limited ſenſe, they apply it to a congeries of ſimilar 

rts: ſuch as is the entity of water, heat, '&c.—And, in its 
general ſenſe, to any reality: ſuch as the entity of God, of 
angels, Oc. ns RT FS, 
But this is mere ſubtilty : perhaps entity were beſt defined the 
actual eſſence, or exiikence, of any thinking thing. See 
ESSENCE, and EXISTENCE. a 

ENTOYER, or ENTOIRE, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs 
a bordure, charged entirely with things without life. See 


BorDURE. 
 ENTRAILS*, the inteſtines, or guts, of an animal. See 
INTESTINES. | | 
* Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, interalia; 
formed of the Greek, : , zntefiine, 


In embalming they take out the entrails. See EMBALMING. 
Poiſon leaves its chief marks in the entrails, See POISON, 
ENTRAILS, is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the viſ- 
cera ; or all the parts contained in the cavities of the bodies of 

animals, See VISCERA. 

The aruſpicina of the ancients, was employed in conſidering 
the entrails of victims, as the heart, lungs, liver, &c. See 
ARUSPICES, Oc. 

ENTRIES, amongſt hunters, thoſe places in thickets, through 
which deer are found Jately to have pailed ; by means where- 
of their bigneſs, or ſize is gueſſed at; and at which the 
'hounds, or beagles, are put to them for the view. 

ENTRUSION, or InTRrus1oN, in law, a violent, or un- 
lawful entrance into lands, or tenements, void of a poſſeſ- 
ſor ; by a perſon who has no right to them. 


Thus, when a man ſteps into lands, the owner whereof late- 


ly died, ere the right heir, either by himſelf, or any other, 
hath taken poſſeſſion, it is entruſion. 
Entruſjon and abatement, are ſometimes taken for the ſame 
thing: though there is a difference. See ABATEMENT ; fee 
alſo DIssEISLIxx. | 

ENTRUSION, in the canon law. See INTRUSION. : 

EN TRY, or EN TRANCE, in its general ſenſe, denotes a door, 
gate, paſſage, &c. through which to enter, or arrive within 
a place. See Door, Gar, Ec. 

ENTRY, in book keeping. See Boo0k-KEEPING. 

Bill of EnTRy. See the article BILL. 

ENTRY, is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote a duty, or impoſt, 
laid on commodities imported into a ſtate, either by land or 
ſea. See Duty. 

The duties of entry, or importation, are paid according to a 
tariff ſettled for that purpoſe. Where the duty. of entry. of 
any commodity, is not fixed by the tariff; it is paid by eſti- 
mation, i. e. in proportion to what. ſome other commodity, 
of nearly the ſame quality and value, uſes to pay, See Iu- 

' PORTATION, Ex POR TATION. 

Ex Ry, alſo denotes a ſolemn reception; or a ceremony per- 
formed by. kings; princes, embaſſadors, legates, c. upon 
their firſt entring a city, or their return in triumph from ſome 
expedition, - 

ENTRY, in law, ſignifies the taking poſſeſſion of lands, or te- 
nements, in virtue of a title thereto. See PossESION. 

Forcible Ex TRY. See the article FORCIBLE, | 

ENTRY is alſo uſed for a writ which grants poſſeſſion of lands 
or tenements to a perſon, on account of a legal right thereto, 
See INGRESSU.:  _, WS 
Writs of entry, ſays Briton, favour much of the right of pro- 
perty : ſome, e. gr. are to recover cuſtoms, and ſervices; and 
in theſe are contained the two words, ſolet and debet.—Such are 
the writs quo jure, rationalibus diviſis, rationabili eftoverio, &c. 
In the plea of ,entry there are three degrees: the firſt, where a 
man demandeth -lands or tenements, of his own ſeiſin, after 
the term is expired. — The ſecond, where one demandeth 

lands or tenements, let by another after the term is expired. 
— The third, where one demandeth lands or tenements of 


the on did let for a term now expired: 
to theſe degrees, the writs for reme . 

which, there is a 8 form, . N e 
of a more remote ſeiſin, to hi le. 
gy | | | ch the other three degrees do 
The writ in the ſecond degree, is called a wr; 
le per, —In the third, in le per & cui. — And in 
without degrees, a writ of entry in le be; th 
diſſeiſin, made by ſuch a one to ſuch a one. 

If a writ of entry be conceived out of the ri; : 
one form Le for another, it is 3 e Þ that 
A writ of entry differs from an afſize, in that it lies, f. 

. „for the 
moſt part, againſt him who entered lawfully but hold 
againſt law; whereas an aſſize lieth againſt bm who wo eth 
fully diſſeized: yet, ſometimes, a writ of entry lieth i 
entruſion. See AssIsE. e 

ENVELOPE, in fortification, a mount of earth 
raiſed in the ditch of a place, and ſometimes beyond 
either in form of a ſimple parapet, 
bordered with a parapet. 3 
Theſe envelopes are made, where weak places | 
covered with fingle lines; without 1 wy 
field; which cannot be done but by works Sage 
great deal of room; ſuch as horn-works, half moons 8 
Envelopes are ſometimes called ſillons, contregard; conſerves 
lunettes, &c. : ha, 

ENVIRONNE, in the French heraldry, is when a lion, 0 
other figure, is environed, or encompaſſed round with 7 
things. —Environne with ſo many bezants, c. in orle. 

ENUME RATION, __ the act .of - numbering, Or countin 
See NUM ERATION. | „ 8 
God challenges Abraham, in ſcripture, to enumerate the ſtars: 
at the time of our Saviour's birth, Auguſtus Cæſar had com. 
manded an enumeration to be made of all the world, or rather 
of all the people under his empire. Though ſeveral able au- 
thors are of opinion that the cenſus, tax, or enumeratin; 
mentioned by St. Luke, did not extend to the whole empire, 
but only to the people of Judza, See Perizonius de Cenſu Jus 
aaico: and Berger de Jiis Militaribus,  , , , 

At Rome, it was an uſual thing to have ar enumeration made 
of all the families: the firft was under Servius Tullus, when 
the men amounted to 80 thouſand, Pompey, and Craſſus, 
made another when they reached to 400 thouſand, That of 
Cæſar did not exceed 100 thouſand: fo that the civil wars 
muſt have deſtroyed 300 thouſand Roman citizens. Under 
Auguſtus, in the year 725, the Roman citizens, throughout 
the empire were. numbered at 4 million 63 thouſand," In 
the year of Rome 746, the citizens being numbered again, 
were found 4 millions, 2 hundred 33 thouſand. In the year 
766, being the laſt year of Auguſtus's reign, that prince, 
together with "Tiberius, made another enumeration of the 
citizens of Rome, when they were found 4 millions 137 
thouſand perſons. Claudius made a new computation, in 
the year of Chriſt 48, when, as Tacitus relates it, the Ro- 
man citizens throughout the whole empire, amounted to b 
millions 964 thouſand ; though others repreſent the number 
as conſiderably greater. A very rare, yet indiſputable medal of 
Claudius, never yet made public, expreſſes the preciſe number 
in this liſt made by Claudius, which was called 9/en/iv, to be 
7 millions of people fit to bear arms, beſide all the ſoldiers on 
foot in the armies, which amounted to 50 legions, 57 cohorts, 
and 60 ſeldiers.—After this enumeration we find no more till 
that of Veſpaſian, which was the laſt, 

ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, denotes a part of the peroration, 
wherein the orator, collecting the ſcattered heads of what has 
been delivered throughout the whole, makes a brief, and art- 
ful rehearſal, . or recapitulation thereof. See PERORATION, 

and RECAPITULATION. 

ENUMERATION of the parts, in rhetoric, amounts to the ſame, 

with what we more uſually call di/tribution. See DISTRIBU- 


arid according 


of entry 7 in 
the fourth, 
at 15, after 


ſometimes 
it ; bein 
or of a ſmall rampare 


which require a 


TION, 
ENUNCIATION, a ſimple expreſſion, or declaration, af 
a thing, in terms either of affirmation, or denial. 

The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh three operations of the 
underſtanding ; apprehenfion, enunciation, and reaſoning, dee 
MinpD, Op ERA T ION, &c. | 

ENUNCIATION, among logicians, denotes 

ftion, See PROPOSITION., + 

ENVOICE. See the article Invoice. | 

ENVOY, a perſon deputed, or ſent purpoſely to negotiate 
ſome particular affair with a foreign prince, or republic. dee 

MINISTER. ＋ʒ— 2 5 

Thoſe ſent from the courts of England, France, Ce. to 1 

noa, the princes of Germany, and other petty princ® an 

ſtates, do not go in quality of embaſſadors, but of e! - 

Add, that thoſe ſent from one great prince, or ſtate, . 

another; as from the king of England to the.empe!®"» : 

when the affair they go upon is not very ſolemn and nee 
tant, have frequently no other character but that of envi): 

See EMBASSADOR. | 1 

Envoys are either ordinary, or extraordinary. See OapI. 


the ſame as props 


that tenant, who had entry by one to whom ſome anceſtor of 
| d 


* 


and EXTRAORDINARY. Both 


E P A 


Both kinds are under the protection of the law of nations, 


EPH 


| 1 2 
aforeſaid rule, I find it will be December the 28th; fof 


and enjoy all the privileges of embaſſadors; only differing 
from them in this, that the ſame ceremonies are not performed 


hem. 
The quality of envey extraordinary, Wicquefort obſerves, 


very modern; more modern than that of reſident: the mini- 
ſters inveſted therewith, at firſt, took on them moſt of the airs 


22 ＋ 10 = 32, and 60 — 32 2 28. See Moon. 
The day whereon the new moon falls, being thus found, it is 
eaſy to infer from thence what the age of the moon is on any 
is | day given. See Moon, and Act. 
However, there is a peculiar rule commonly made uſe of to 
this purpoſe, which is this: add the pat of the year, the 


of embaſſadors; but they have ſince been taught otherwiſe. 
In the year 1639, the court of France made a declaration, 
that the ceremonies of conducting envoys extraordinary to their 
audience in the king and queen's coaches, with diverſe others, 
ſhould no longer be practiſed to envoys. : 
8. Juſtiniani, the firſt envoy extraordinary from Venice, after that 
regulation offered to cover, in ſpeaking to the king ; but 1t was 
refuſed him. And the king of France himſelf declared, that 
he did not expect his envoy extraordinary at the court of Vienna, 


number of the month, from March incluſively, and the given 
day of the month all into one ſum, which if it be leſs than 
30, ſhews the age of the moon; if it be greater than 30, di- 
vide it by 30, and the remainder of the dividend ſhews the 
age of the moon, or how many days it is from the laſt new 
moon: this method will never err a whole day. 

For inſtance: what was the age of the moon on December 
3ift, A. D. 1711? by this rule, I find, that the moon was 
then three days old; that is, it was then three days from the 


Again, as the new moons are the ſame, that is, fall on the 


Cycle, is called the epa#? of the ſaid year, that is, the number 


don example: I would know what day of December the new 


ſhould be regarded any otherwiſe than as an ordinary reſident. 


— Since which time, thoſe two kinds of miniſters have been 


treated alike, Wicquefort. 


ENURNY, is the herald's term, for the bordure of a coat of 


arms being charged with any kind of beaſts, 
FOLIC, or rather Foric. See MoLic. 
EON, or Aon. See the article /Eon. 
EPACTS, in chronology, the exceſſes of the ſolar month above 
the lunar ſynodical month; and of the ſolar year above the 
lunar year of 12 ſynodical months: or of ſeveral ſolar months, 
above as many ſynodical months; and ſeveral ſolar years above 
as many dozens of ſynodical months. 
The epacts, then, are either annual or menſtrual. 
Menſtrual EPA cs, are the exceſſes of the civil, or calendar 
month, above the lunar month. See MonTH. | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it were new moon on the firſt day of January: 
ſince the lunar month is 29 days 12* 44' 3“; and the month 
of January contains 31 days: the menſtrual pa is 1 day 11h 
15 57”. | 
* EPAcTs, are the exceſſes of the ſolar year above the lu- 
nar. See YEAR. 
. Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days 6 hours, and the Julian 
lunar year 354 days 8" 48' 38”; the annual pac? will be 10 
days 21" II 22“; that is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently, 
the cpact of 2 years, is 22 days; of 3 years, 33 days; or 
rather 3, ſince 30 days make an emboliſmic, or intercalary 
month. See EMBOLISMIC, 
Thus, the pat of 4 years is 14 days, and ſo of the reſt : 
and thus, every 19th year, the epact becomes 30 or o; con- 
_ ſequently the 2oth year the epact is 11 again: and ſo the cy- 
cle of epacts, expires with the golden number, or lunar cy- 
cle of 19 years, and begins again with the ſame, as in the 
following table, 


Gold. . 
Pen. Epazts. , en New | Epatts 
3 XVII | 13 [XXIII 
2 | XXII 8 [XXVIII 14 IV 
1:3 III 9 IX 15 XV 
ie XN 16 | XXVI- 
* 1 MKYV + 8x 1-7 9 VIII 
1 6 VI 12 XII 18 XIX 
| | , | 19 XXX 


ſame day every 19 years, ſo the difference between the lunar 
and ſolar year, is the ſame every 19 years. And becauſe the 


laſt new moon. For 22+ 10+ 31 63, and 63 being di- 
vided by 30, there will remain of the dividend 3. And this 
exactly agrees to the other foregoing rule, whereby it was 
found that the new moon was on December 28, 1711. 
It muſt be obſerved, that as the cycle of 19 years, anticipates 
the new moons by one day in 312 years; the ſame cycle of 
epacts will not always hold: the moon's anticipation leſſening 
the ſeveral epacis by one, every 312 years. 
To have the acts, therefore, point out the new moons per- 
petually; that pa given in the calendar is not ſufficient; 
but all the 30 epa&s ſhould be beſtowed throughout the whole 
year, that the calendar may exhivit all the cycles of epacts. 
See CALENDER. | 
And, again, as in 300 Gregorian years, there is one biflextile 
year dropped; the new moons are thus thrown on the follow- 
ing day, Conſequently, by the moon's poſt-poſition there is 
one added to every epat?. See GREOGORIAN. =; 
EPANORTHOSIS*, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
orator revokes, and corrects ſomething before alledged, as too 
weak; and adds ſomething ſtronger, and more conformable 
to the paſſion he is agitated by. See CORRECTION. | 
* The word is Greek, :Tav29p3$o0;, formed of op Sos, right, 
frraight, whence :630w, I ſtraighten, arg Noc eTavogFow, I 
redreſs, flraighten, correct, and emavmg3uT1;, correction. — 
Accordingly, the Latins call it correctio, and emendatio. 
Such, e. gr. is that of Cicero for Cœlius: O fftultitia fult: - 
tiamne dicam, an impudentiam ſingularem. Oh folly ! folly did 
I call it, or rather intolerable impudence ? And in the firſt 
catilinarian : quamquam quid laquor ] te ut ulla res fangat! tu 
ut unquam te corrigas? tu ut ullam fugam meditere? tu ut ul- 
lum exilium cogites ® utinam tibi iſlam mentem Dii immortales 
donarent.— Thus alſo Terence, in the Heautontimorumenos, in- 
troduces his old man Menedemus, ſaying, 
Filium unicum adoleſcentulum 
Habeo. Ah! quid dixi habere me? imo habui, Chreme, 


Nunc habeam necne, incertum eſt. 


EPAULE®*, or EsPAULE, in fortification, the ſhoulder of 


the baſtion ; or the angle made by the face and flank ; other- 


wiſe called the angle of the epaule. See BASTION, ANGLE, 


Sc. 
* 


The word is pure French, and literally ſignifies, boulder. 


EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a ſide-work haſtily thrown 


up, to cover the cannon, or the men. | 

It is made either of earth thrown up, of bags filled with ſand 
or earth, or of gabions, faſcines, &c. with earth: of which 
latter fort the epaulements of the places of arms, for the ca- 
valry, behind the trenches, uſually are. 


aid difference is always to be added to the lunar year, in or- EPAULEMENT, is alſo uſed for a demi-baſtion, conſiſting of a 


der to adjuſt, or make it equal to the ſolar year; hence the 
ſaid difference reſpectively belonging to · each year of the moon's 


— — 


to be added to the ſaid year to make it equal to the ſolar year; 
the . being formed from the Greek, , induco, in- 
tercalo. 5 | 


Upon this mutual reſpect, between the cycle of the moon, 


face and flank, placed at the point of a horn or crown-work. 
—Alfo, for a little flank, added to the fides of a horn-work, 
to defend them when too long. —Alſo, for the redoubts made 
on a right line to fortify it.— And, laſtly, for an orillon, or 
maſs of earth almoſt ſquare, faced and lined with a wall, 
and deſigned to cover the cannon of a caſemate. See Ba- 
STION, ORILLON, c. 5 rh 


and the cycle of the pas, is founded this rule for finding the EPENTHESIS *, in grammar, the addition, or inſertion of 


act belonging to any year of the moon's cycle. Multiply 
the year given of the moon's cycle into 11; if the product be 
leſs than 3o, it is the epact ſought ; if the product be greater 
than 30, divide it by 30, and the remainder of the dividend 


a letter or ſyllable, in the middle of a word. —As, relligio for 
religio, mavors for mars. See FIGURE. Wy H1 


* The word is Greek, sv N, [formed of er:, ev, and 
TiFnprty q. d. enevriInu!, inſero, immitto, 


is the pa. For inſtance, I would know the epatt for the | EPHA, a dry meaſure in uſe among the Hebrews, See Mz a- 


year 1712, Which is the third year of the moon's cycle, 
herefore 3 is the epa#? for 17 12: for 11 & Z=33z, and 33 
being divided by 30, there is leſt 3 of the dividend for the 
pact. See CYCLE. Ee 
By help of the ꝙaët may be found what day of any month in 
any year the new moon fails on, thus: to the number of the 
month, from March incluſively, add the act of the year 
Swen; if the ſum be leſs than 30, ſubſtract it out of 30; if | 
greater, ſubſtract it out of 60; and the remainder will be the 
day, whereon the new moon will fall. „ | 
Ar new moon be ſought for in the month of January or 
1 arch, then nothing is to be added to the act; if for Fe- 
ruary or April, then only 1 is to be added. 


whereby the reſt were regulated. 


SURE, _ a 
The cba was the moſt ordinary meaſure they uſed ; and that 


| It is commonly ſuppoſed 
that the epha, reduced to the Roman modius, contained four 


 modii and a half. Now the Roman modius of grains, or flower, 


contained 20 libræ, or pounds; conſequently the ehh weighed 
go pounds, Dr. Arbuthnot reduces the epha to three pecks, 
three, pints, Engliſh meaſure. 


The hoſpitality of Gideon is extolled for baking an epha of 


flower for a ſingle angel; which might have ſerved 45 men a 


whole day; the uſual portion allowed the workmen being two 
pound of bread per diem. 


EPHEMERA *, in medicine, an epithet applied to ſomething 


moon was on A, D, ] ; 
Vor'Y n I711, the . whereof is 22. By the 


that only laſts a day.—Particularly, to a ſort of fever, which 
terminates in the compaſs of twenty four hours: called by 


2 —— 


by 


—— — — 


— 
wil 4 
>>I = 
— — „„ 


112 
, 


ban 


1 * 


Galen, tenueę O rue s, Jebris ephemera, by the Latins diaria. 


See FE VER. 
The word, and the following one, ephemerides, are formed of 


the prepoſition ;7/, de, of, and iu, dies, day. 


EpHEMERonN, or EPHEMERA, in natural hiſtory, denotes an EPHIPPIUM, Evinnion 


animal, that only lives five hours : within the term whereof 
it is born, grows and extends its members, breeds eggs, caſts 
ſeed, grows old, and dies. 
Ariſtotle, who gives the firſt account thereof, in his book de 
Animal. calls it by the name, *0nu4#:r, becauſe its life is 
bounded within the day.—Aldrovandus, Johnſton and Cluſius, 
furniſh us accounts of the ephemeron ; and above all, Swam- 
merdam, in an expreſs work de Ephem. Vitz, —He calls it 
ephemera, hemerobios, and in Latin, diaria. LS 
T he ephemeron is of the winged, or fly kind; and appears uſu- 
ally about St. John's tide. It is born about fix a clock in the 
evening, and dies about eleven, 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that ere it aſſumes this figure, 
it has lived three years under that of a worm, in a clay cell, 
or caſe, See InsgECT. | | 
It never eats from the time of its change to its death; nor is 
it furniſhed with the parts neceſſary for the reception and con- 
coction of food, Its metamorphoſis ſeems intended merely 
for the ſake of generating and multiplying its kind. 
The buſineſs of its life is ſummed up in a few words. In the 
beginning, it ſheds his clay coat; which done, and the poor 
little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it ſpends the reſt 
of its ſhort life in frisking over the waters. 
the female drops her egg on the waters, and the male his ſperm 
on them, to impregnate them, Theſe eggs, thus impregnat- 
ed, deſcend to the bottom of the water by their own gravity, 
and are hatched by the warmth of the ſun into little worms, 
which make themſelves caſes in the clay, and feed on the ſame 
without any need of parental care: till the time of their change, 
or metamorphotis come. 


EPHEMERA, is allo applied among botaniſts, to a kind of flow- | 


ers, which open, and expand themſelves at ſun-rifing, and wi- 
ther and fade away again at his ſetting, —Such are the dent de 
lion, vulgarly dandelion, and diverſe others. See FLOWER. 
Travellers into Arabia tell us of ſeveral ephemeron trees, which 
grow up every day, from morn to noon, and then diſappear ; 
though it is not known, whether they wither away entirely, 
or ſink back into the ſands among which they grow. 
EPHEMERIDES, in aſtronomy, tables calculated by aftro- 
nomers, ſhewing the preſent ſtate of the heavens for every 
day, at noon; that is, the places wherein all the planets are 
found, at that time. See PLANET, PLACE, and TABLE. 
It is from theſe tables, that the eclipſes, conjunctions, and 
aſpects of the planets, are determined ; horoſcopes, or celeſtial 
ſchemes conſtructed, c. See CALENDAR. | 
We have ephemerides of Origan, Kepler, Argoli, Heckerus, 
Mezzaracchis, Wing, de la Hire, Parker, &c.—Sig. Caſſini 
has calculated ephemerides of the ſidera medicæa, or fatellites 
of Jupiter, which are of good uſe in determining the longi- 
tude, See SATELLITE, ECLIPSE, Oc. 5 
EPH ET, in antiquity, a fort of magiſtrates among the 
Athenians, inſtituted by king Demophon, to take cognizance 
of murthers committed by accident. 
Their number was 100, whereof 50 were Athenians, and 50 
Argians: they were not admitted to the poſt till upwards of 
6o years of age. Draco extended their authority: Ubbo Em- 
mius de Rep. Athen. ſays, he transferred to them part of the 
juriſdiction of the Areopagites. | 
EPHIALTES, EvlA\ATHE, or EIIIAAT HS, in medicine, a 
diſeaſe, by the Engliſh called the night mare, and the Latins, 
mcubus ; chiefly affecting perſons aſleep, when laid on their 
back, and having the ſtomach loaded with food of difficult di- 
geſtion, Sce INCUBUS. 


In this ſtate they are oppreſſed, as it were, with a huge weight 


on the breaſt, and imagine ſome ſpectre, or demon, ſtopping 


their breath. 
The diſeaſe does not ariſe, as was anciently imagined, from 
groſs vapours filling the ventricles of the brain : but chiefly 
from a too great repletion of the ſtomach, which hinders the | 
motion of the diaphragm, and of conſequence, the dilatation 
of the breaſt neceflary for inſpiration. See RESPIRATION. 
The preſſure of the cerebrum on the cerebellum, and that of 
the full ſtomach on the deſcending trunk of the aorta, ſeem 
alſo to be concerned in this order: for neither of theſe can 
happen without affecting the nerves that paſs to the muſcles of 
reſpiration. Without ſuppoſing one or both of theſe, it will 
be hard to aſſign a reaſon, why perſons ſhould be rather affect- 
ed when laid on the back, than in any other poſture. 
Etmuller obſerves, that they are but rarely affected with this 
diſorder who uſe a laudable diet, and ſup ſparingly :. lying on 
the ſide, with the head pretty high, generally prevents it. 
The Arabs call it, the nacrurnal epliepſy, becauſe, when habi- 
tual, it uſually degenerates into the epileſy, being the uſual 
forerunner thereof, eſpecially in young people. In old, it fre- 
quently terminates in an apoplexy, See EPILEPSY, Apo- 
PLEXY, Oc. , 


During which, | 


1 


9 


E 


Menjoitius accounts for its being moſt uſual in boys, from 


| EPHOD *, a ſacerdotal garment, 


8 
EP 


his happy return, and ended with an addreſs, by way of com- 
pliment, to his fellow- citizens. . 

T heſe verſes, made what the Greeks call «7/BaTyeu, epiba- 
terium, of eigne, I go abroad, —At going away, they ha 


tion of the latter is not important, 


their being too voracious, and eating more tha 
SUE: urelianus aſſures us, it has killed ſeveral adding f. 

ymmachus, that there was a contagious, or epidemic 5h Wu 

at Rome, which over-run numbers, like a plague. Toe 
, in anatomy, a part of the ga. 

ſella equina, and ſella freies, See "rg 

in uſe among the ancient 

of linnen alb, or ſurplice; 

ſuper-humerals. l 

ephod, derived from IR apbad 

, 


n the > g. 


noides, called alſo 


Jews, ſuppoſed to have been a kind 
the ſame with what the Latins call 
* The word is Hebrew, JIN, 
ſignifying to chath. 
It is very hard to ſay preciſely what the ephod was; and 
room enough for the interpreters to be divided about it 
only point they are agreed upon is, that it was an un, 
ment wore over all the reſt, immediately under the tf, 
nc, nag Some hold it had ſleeves; others Fog "os 
generality agree it was very ſhort, thou f 
hung down * the feet behind. bane mY 
There were two kinds of ephods ; the one, 
who aſliſted in the temple ; being only made of com 
linnen, mentioned in the 1ſt book of Samuel, ii. 18 Tha 
other, peculiar to the high-prieſt, 'mentioned Exod. xxvii 6 
15. to be made of gold, of blue, and of purple, of ſear! 4 
and fine twined linnen, with cunning work; havin = 
dc pleces, with a curious girdle of the ſame . 
whereon were two onyx's, with the names c 
Iſrael engraved Rn ; e 
It is alſo expreſſed, in the 2d book of Samuel, vi. 14. that 
upon the removal of the ark of the covenant from the houſe 
of Obed Edom, David danced for joy, girt with a linnen 
ephod ; whence ſome authors have concluded, that the epbud 
was alſo a regal garment worn on ſolemn occaſions, 


there is 
The 


„or 
The 
that it 


common to all 


EPHORI *, eO POI, magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in ancient Spar- 


ta, to balance, and check the power, and authority of the 
kings: as, at Rome, there were tribunes created to controul 
the power of the conſuls. See TRIBUNE. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, grog, intueor, formed of 
the prepoſition e7z, and the verb og, mo ſee; whence 
£2255, q. d. inſpector, overſeer, | 

Lycurgus, being ſenſible that a perfect underſtanding between 
the prince, and the people, was the baſis and foundation of 
both their happineſs; to maintain that good underſtanding, 
eſtabliſhed ephori, or inſpectors, as a kind of mediators, who 
ſhould have an eye to the meaſures and conduct of both fides, 
and preſerve ſo equal a ballance between them, that the regal 
power ſhould never decline into ſeverity and tyranny ; nor the 
liberty of the people run into licenſe and rebellion, 
The authority of the ephori was very great: on certain occa- 
ſions, they expelled, and even put to death, the kings; and 
aboliſhed, or ſuſpended the power of the other magiſtrates; 
calling them to account at pleaſure. Ageſilaus, in the height 
of all his conqueſts, which even ſtruck terror on the great 
king of Perſia ; ſtopped, and turned back, out of deference to 
the ephori, when they recalled him. 
Some authors deny, that the ephori were eſtabliſhed by Lycur- 
BUS 3 dating their origin 130 years after the time of that le- 
iſlator. 6 
IB AT ERI ON, a poetical compoſition, in uſe among the 
ancient Greeks. When any perſon of condition, and quality, 
returned home after a long abſence, or journey, into another 
country; he called together his friends, and fellow-citizens, 
and made them a ſpeech, or rehearſed them a copy of verſes, 
wherein he returned ſolemn thanks to the immortal gods, for 


another, called apobaterium. See APOBATERIUM. 
PIC Poem, an heroic poem; or a poem reciting ſome great, 
and ſignal tranſaction of a hero: called alſo epypoeia. & 
HERO, &c. | | =p 
Such are the iliad and odyſſee of Homer, the æneid of Virgl, 
the gieruſalemme of Talio, and the paradiſe loſt of Milton; 
which are the principal poems of the Sic kind, See IIIA“, 
EN EID, 6c, . | f | T 
An Epic poem, according to Sir R. Blackmore, is 2 proba . 
marvellous narration of an important enterprize, or 8! 
ſuffering of ſome illuſtrious perſon, related with dignity, 3 
verſe of the ſublime ſtyle, to give delight and inftrietion. 
The 2pic poem, is more accurately and ſcientifially define, 
by Boſſu, a diſcourſe invented with art, to form he 
by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of an img 
action, related in verſe, in a probable entertaining a 
prizing manner. See POEM. : 3 
The epic poem is diſtinguiſhed from comedy, in that 

nor is it related by wp” 
but ated by the perſons introduced for that purpole ; _ Ce: 
cumſtance, likewiſe, diſtinguiſhes it from tragedy 
MEDY, and TRAGEDY. 
Nor is it a philoſophical poem, as that of Lu 
creation of Sir R. Blackmore; nor a treatiſe of 
or the like, as the georgics of Virgil; thoſe poems 


cretius, of the 


icultule, 
10 bei 
N- 


Hut it relates entirely to poetry and fable, as being ſtrictly a 
The nature of the epic poem, is finely drawn by the great 
done that with regard to morality, which the ancient heathen 


divines did with regard to the divinity. The too great diver- 
- ſity of divine actions and perfections, ſo very diſproportionate 


likewiſe obliged them to think and ſpeak, in a manner ele- 


to form the manners: beſide, that the inſtructions 
— are naked, ſimple, and direct, without any diſ- 
uiſe, or allegory. Which ſecond circumſtance likewiſe di- 
{tinguiſhes it from a treatiſe of morality, wrote in verſe: or 
a ſimple hiſtory in verſe, as the pharſalia gf Lucan ; the pu- 
nic war of Silius; or the civil wars of Sam. Daniel : add, 
that its being confined to one important action, diſtinguiſhes 
it from a poem which relates all the actions of a perſon's life; 
as the theſeid and achilleid of Statius, which are what we pro- 
perly call heroic poems. See HEROIC. ; 
M. de la Motte, indeed, in his controverſy with madam Da- 
cier, on the ſubject of Homer, maintains, that the whole life 
of a hero, may juſtly be made the ſubject of an epzc poem; 
and even, that the lutrin of M. Boileau, might paſs for an 
epic poem: but he ſeemed, afterwards, to return to the com- 
mon ſentiment. In effect, the queſtion is not as to the ſenſe, 
which may be annexed to the words epic poem, but the ſenſe 
which cuſtom has actually annexed to them. : 
If we had only regard to the etymology of the word epic, (of 
er, verſe, poetry, from ere, dico, 1 ſpeak, relate) all poems 
wherein the poet fpeaks, or rehearſes things himſelf, without 
making the perſons of his poems ſpeak, except at ſecond hand, 
as he relates what they ſpoke on this or that occaſion, would 
be epic poems; and fo, there is not an epigram, ſonnet, or 
madrigal, but would come under this denomination. But 
this were wild. \ | 
In effect, the term pic poem, is only attributed to a compoſi- 
tion, whoſe ſubject is great, inſtructive, and ſerious; that 
only comprehends one ſingle principal event, to which all the 
reſt refer; which principal action is to be terminated in a cer- 
tain ſpace of time, ordinarily about a year. It is true, all this 
is arbitrary; but the ſenſe of all words is ſo too: and in mat- 
ters of language we muſt be guided by cuſtom. 8 
If M. de la Motte had only pretended, that one might make 
a fine, inſtructive poem, on the whole life of a hero ; or an 
agreeable, and diverting poem, on ſome humorous adventure; 
all the world would have been of his fide. But it is enough 
that cuſtom has not thought good to apply the term epic, either 
to ſubjects of too much extent, and that are ſtuffed with too 
many incidents no wiſe connected together; nor to burleſque 
poems, as the batrachomyomachia of Homer; the ſecchia ra- 
pita of Taſſoni; the defaite de Dulot ; the lutrin of Bot- 
leau ; the Hudibras of Butler; the rape of the lock of Mr. 
Pope; or the diſpenſary of Dr. Garth. See BURLESQUE. 
The epic poem, then, as appears from what was above ob- 
ſerved, bears a relation, or analogy, to four things ; hiſtory, 
morality, fable, and poetry.—To h:/tory, as both of them re- 
late one or more actions; but then, the actions of hiſtory are 
ſingular ; ſo that the epopoeia is no hiſtory, nor kind of hiſtory, 
See HISTORY. 
To moral philoſophy, as both of them conſiſt of inſtructions 
for forming the manners; but the action and allegories diſtin- 
guiſh it herefrom. See Mok ALIT v. 


poem, and a fable. See PoE TRV, and FABLE. 


critic abovementioned: the epic poets, ſays fath. Boſſu, have 


to our comprehenſion, obliged the latter to divide a ſingle idea 
of a ſimple eſſence, God, into ſeveral perſons ; to whom 
they attributed ſeveral names, Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Cc. 
See Gop. : 

And, on the contrary, the nature of moral philoſophy, which 
never preſcribes rules for particular things, lead the poets to 
collect into one ſingle idea, one and the ſame perſon, and one 
apparently fingular action, whatever of that kind was found 
in different perions, and different actions. 

Thus Ariſtotle, Ov go CA n Homo crop aTt, c. Po- 
etry, ſays he, teaches moral philoſophy, not by relating only, 
in manner of an hiſtorian, what Alcibiades, for inſtance, 
did or ſuffered; but by propoſing what ſome perſon, named 
as the poet thinks fit, would, probably, or neceſſarily have 
done on the like occaſion. And thus it is that he ſhews either 
the unhappy conſequences uſually attending imprudent ſchemes, 
or ill actions; or the reward of good actions, and the ſatis- 
faction reſulting from a deſign laid in virtue, and conducted 
with prudence. So that in the epic poem, according to Ari- 
ſtotle's ſentiment, the perſons and actions, however named, 


EPI 


vated above the common pitch of men; and equal, in ſome 
meaſure, to the dignity of the divine perſons introduced. Io 
which end ſerves the poetical and figurative language, with 


the majeſty of heroic verſe. Add, that as ſo much of the di- 
vine and miraculous might ruin the probability, they were 
hereby obliged to have recourſe to ſeveral rules to maintain 
the ſame. See Machine. 

Thus much the poets were driven to by the ſubſtance of the 
things they had choſe for the matter of their poems and in- 
ſtructions. The manner of delivering them uſefully and me- 
thodically, obliged them to ſeveral other rules. See UNIT x, 
EP1sSODE, &c. | 

The epic poem is intended more for the manners and ha- 
bits, than for the paſſions. Theſe latter riſe all at once, 
and their violence is but of ſhort duration ; but the ha- 
bits are more calm, and impreſſed, or quitted more lei- 
ſurely. Conſequently, the epic action could not be included 
in the ſpace of a day, as that of the theatrical. A longer 
time was neceſſary than is required for tragedy, which is alta- 
gether for the paſſions. 

This diſtinction has introduced a world of difference between 
tragedy and epic poetry. The tragic violence requires a more 
lively and animated repreſentation, than a mere recital, Ac- 


cordingly, it is wholly thrown into action, and the poet never 


ſpeaks at all, as he does in the epopoeia, where there are no 
actors. —Sce further of the nature of the ic poem under 
FABLE.— For its matter, fee AcTion. For its form, ſee 
NARRATION. See allo MANNERS, CHARACTER, Ma- 
CHINE, c. 


EPICARPIUM *#, ENIKAPTIION, in medicine, a kind of 


remedy, uſually in form of a cataplaſm, or plaiſter ; conliſt- 


ing of ſharp, penetrating ingredients, as garlic, or onion, 
ſpiders-web, hellebore, camphor, treacle, &c. applied round 


the wriſt, at the beginning of the accels of a fever, to prevent 
the growth of the ſame. | | 
*The word is formed of the Greek eri, /uper, on, and 


#26706, carpus, Wrilt, 


EPICEDION *, EAIKHAION, in the Greek and Latin po- 


etry, a poem, or poetical compoſition, on the death of a 
perſon. See FUNERAL. | 
*The word is Greek, formed of art, vor, and undo, fin 
neral. 
At the obſequies of any man of figure, there were three kinds 


of diſcourſes uſually made: that rehearſed at his buſtum, or 


uneral pile, was called neniad; that engraven on his tomb, 
taph; and that ſpoke in the ceremony of his funeral, epi- 
on. See NENIA, and EpiTAPH.—We have two beautiful 
epicedions in Virgil ; that of Euryalus, and that of Pallas, 


EPICERASTICS *, EIIKEPASTIKA, in medicine, re- 


medies, which by their temperate moiſture, ſoften the acri- 


mony of an humour, and aſſwage the painful ſenſation of a 


part irritated or afflicted: ſuch are the roots of althæa, mal- 
lows, liquorice; leaves of lettice, mallows, nenuphar, pur- 
ſlain ; the ſeeds of flax, poppy, c. 


* The word is formed of £7; and xecarvupar, tempero, J mo- 
derate, Correct. 


EPICHIREMA, ENIXEIPHMA, in logic, an argumenta- 


tion, conſiſting of four, or more propoſitions ; ſome whereof 
are proofs of others, 

Thus, that oration of Cicero for Milo, may be reduced to 
the epichirema : ** Thoſe who way-lay a man to kill him, it 
is lawful for him to kill; as is allowed by the laws of na- 
< ture and nations, and by the practice of the beſt men: but 
„ Clodius way-laid Milo with that view, as appears from 
« his forming an ambuſcade before his country- houſe, and 
„from his proviſion of weapons, ſoldiers, &c.” 


it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. See SoRtTEs. 


EPICOENE, EIIIKOIN ON, in grammar, a term applied to 


nouns, which, under the ſame gender and termination, 
mark, indifferently, two kinds, or ſexes. See GenperR. 
Such, in Latin, is aguila, veſpertilio, &c. which ſignify 


equally, a male or female eagle, or bat. 


Grammarians diſtinguiſh between epicane and common.— A 
noun is ſaid to be common of two kinds, when it may be 


Joined either with a maſculine, or a feminine article ; and epi- 
cane, when it is always joined to ſome one of the two arti- 
cles, and yet ſignifies both genders. 

EPICOLIC Rgions, (from ei, ſupra, upon, and colon, the 
gut ſo called) a name given by Dr. Gliſſon, to that ſpace, 
on both ſides, over the colon. 


See CoLoN. 


are all feigned, allegorical, and univerſal, not hiſtorical and EPICUREANISM, or ErIcuR EAN Philoſaply, the doctrine, 


ſingular. 


But the poets thus taking on them the office of moral phi- 
lolophers, did not ceaſe to be divines. On the contrary, 
their morality it ſelf frequently obliges them to introduce 

deity in their works; as the knowledge, fear, and 
love of God, are the firſt and moſt ſolid foundations of all 
morality, The preſence of the divinity, and the ſhare ſo 
auguſt a perſonage was ſuppoſed to have in the action, 
obliged the poet to make the action great and important, 
and to have it tranſacted by kings and princes. The ſame 


2 ſyſtem of philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, and his fol- 
Owers. | 
The noble poet Lucretius, who has given us a beautiful ſyſtem 
of epicureaniſm in fine Latin verſe, prefers its father Epicurus, 
to all other philoſophers, whom, he makes no ſcruple to 
ſay, he obſcured, as much as the ſun does the other ſtars. 
It is faid he firſt taught grammar; till upon reading De- 
mocritus's books, he began to apply himſelf to philoſophy. 

From Democritus he learnt the doctrine of atoms, or cor- 
puſcles, which he afterwards made the baſis of his phyſics. 
Clem. Alexand. „rom. 6. advances, that Epicurus ſtole bis 


See EPICUREANS. 
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chief doctrines from Democritus. But, it is certain, he 
greatly improved and illuſtrated them. Diog. Laertius aſſures 
us, he compoſed an infinite number of volumes. 


This philoſophy conſiſted of three parts: canonical “Ems, 
phyſical pvc, and wi, ethical; which he explained 
briefly in three epiſtles. 

The firſt, as Laertius relates, was about the canons, or rules 
of judging ; wherein, rejecting the uſe of logic, he eſtabliſhed 
the ſenſes, paſſions, and anticipations, as the criterions, or 
judges of truth. See CRITERION, SENSE, FALLACY, c. 
In the ſecond, he laid down atoms, ſpace and gravity, as 
the firſt principles of all things. The univerſe he taught, 
conſiſted of atoms or corpuſcles, of various forms, magni- 
tudes, and weights, which having been diſperſed at random 
through the immenſe inane, or ſpace, fortuituouſly concurred 
into innumerable ſyſtems, or worlds, which were thus formed, 
and afterwards, from time to time, increaſed, changed, and 
diſſolved again, without any certain cauſe, or deſign ; with- 
out the intervention of any deity, or the intendance of any 
providence. See ATOM, and CORPUSCLE. 
Not that he denied the exiſtence of a God: on the contrary, 
he aſſerted it ; but thought it beneath the majeſty of the deity 


EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve 


to concern himſelf with human affairs: Laertius aſſures us, he 
held him, 70 parazo, ua: az Fagſor, #72 avT9 Trayudla 
Eyes vr a Tarr, a bleſſed, immortal being, having no 
affairs of his own to take care of, and above taking care of thoſe 
of others. See CORPYSCULAR, SPACE, Gravity, ELE- 
MENT, &c, 
As to ethics; his firſt principle, or the ſupreme felicity of | 
man, he held, was pleaſure. Which ſome, as hereafter ob- 
ſerved, underſtand of mental, and others of carnal pleaſure, 
See EPICURE ANS. | 
PICUREANS, a ſe of ancient philoſophers, who adhered to 
the doQrines, and opinions of Epicurus. See EPICUREANISM. 
The Epicureans have, in all ages, been decried for their mo- 
rals, and their attachment to the pleaſures of ſenſe : ſeveral | 
authors, particularly, Cicero among the ancients, and Gaſ- 
ſendus among the moderns, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this charge ; by ſhewing that the pleaſure wherein 
their maſter Epicurus places the ſummum bonum, or ſupreme 
happineſs of this life, was not any ſenſual, or brutal pleaſure, 
but a contentment, and tranquillity of mind, exempt from 
all tumultuary paſſions, &c. | 
This opinion ſeems juſt, and well-grounded ; but, without 
entering into the queſtion, which Gaſſendus, Du Ronde, 
alid others have exhauſted; it is certain, that in the common 
uſe of the word, Epicurean ſignihes, an indolent, effeminate 
and voluptuous perſon, who only conſults his pleaſure, with- 
out concerning himſelf with any thing ſerious, 
In effect, there were always two kinds of Epicureans; the 
rigid, and remiſs : the rigid Epicureans, were thoſe ſtrictly at- 
tached to the ſentiments of Epicurus, who placed all their 
happineſs in the pure pleaſures of the mind, reſulting from 
the practice of virtue. The looſe or remiſs Epicureans, tak- 
ing the words of that philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, placed 
all their happineſs in pleaſures of the body, in eating, drink- 
ing, loving, &c. The former kind, who were the genuine 
Epicureans, called the other the ſephifts of their ſect. 
The Epicureans take their name from the chief of their ſect, 
Epicurus, whom ſome, however, deny to be the author of 
the philoſophy he taught; charging him with retailing for 
phyſics, the doctrine of Democritus; and for ethics, that 
of Ariſtippus. | 5 
Be this as it will, he was an Athenian, and the ſon of Neo- 
cles; born in the Ioꝗth olympiad, and conſequently 342 
years before Chriſt. He began to form his ſchool at Mitylene 
and Lampſachus, about the 32d of his life; though he 
afterwards removed to Athens, where he philoſophized chiefly 
in his garden: and died of the ſtone at 72 years of age. 
EPICYCLE *, in aſtronomy, a circle whoſe centre is on the 
circumference of another circle which bears it, and which for 
that reaſon is called its Deferent. See DEFERENT. 


*The word is formed of the Greek, -/, upon, and xvxAG, 


circle, g. d. a circle on a circle. 


the moon, of the thickneſs allowed its 
which, ſometimes ſhewed it er orbit; and 
See Ptolemaic SYSTEM. mes. lower, 
© The aſtronomers, who deny the motion * 
© order to rendeg the x Ps Boe of the Ar 
* nets more conſiſtent with the motion of the ſu he bk 
© fixed the orbit of the earth, as an epicycle, to — * — 
* the planets: ſo that the planet ſhould proceed in og. at 
f a po carried through its orbit round the ſun: * 

is far from anſwering their ex ions.” ” 
Math. T. 2. p. 501. g 5 Palf. Elem, 
© Ricciolus, though a zealous enemy of t ; 
© earth, could not make any 8 MN on 
* but tolerably agree with obſervation, without ſuppoſ; _ 
© earth to move; not, though he called in all => — the 
© and forced aſſiſtances of changeable epicycles, liable to Ee 
© increaſe and decreaſe, and varioully inclined to the 3 
De Chales Aſtron. Reform. lib. X. c. 1. f. 353, e. 55 

en 
revolution of a point of the periphery of £ ds a? 4 
convex, or concave part of another circle. See Saen ; 
A point of the circumference of a circle, proceeding alo 
plane, in a right line, and at the ſame time revolvin 3 
centre, deſcribes a cycloid. See CycLoip. 1 8 
And the generating circle, if in lieu of moving on a righ 
line, it move along the circumference of another circle wh . 
ther equal or unequal, the curve deſcribed by any point in 15 
circumference is called an epicycloid. : 
If the generating circle proceed along the convexity of the 
periphery, it is called an 2pper, or exterior epicychid: if alon 
the concavity, a lower, or interior epicycloid. 5 
In an epicychid, the part of the circle, the generating point 
moves along, is called the baſe of the epicycloid : thus in 745 
Geom. fig. 58. DB is the baſe of the epicychid, V its ver- 
tex; VB its axis; DPV half of the exterior epicycloid, made 
by the revolution of the ſemi-circle VLB, (which 1 
the generant) along the convex fide of the baſe, DB: as DPU 
is the interior epicycloid, formed by the generant's revolving 
along the concave fide of the baſe. 
The length of any part of the curve, which any given point 
in the revolving circle has deſcribed, from the time it touched 
the circle whereon it revolved, is to double the verſed fine of 
half the arch which all that time touched the quieſcent cir- 
cle, as the ſum of the diameters of the circles, to the ſemi- 
diameter of the quieſcent circle : provided the revolving circle 
moves upon the convex fide of the quieſcent circle; but, if 
upon the concave fide, as the difference of the diameters, to 
the ſemi- diameter. 
Dr. Halley gives us a general propoſition for meaſuring all q- 

cloids and epicycleids ; thus: the area of a cycloid, or epicyclud, 
either primary, or contracted, or prolate, is to the area of 
the generating circle; and alſo the area's of the parts, gene- 
rated in thoſe curves, to the area's of analogous ſegments of 
the circle: as the ſum of double the velocity of the centre, 
and velocity of the circular motion, to the velocity of the 
circular motion. The demonſtration hereof, fee in Ph, 
Tranſact. N“ 218. 
EPIDEMIA, EHISHMIA, in antiquity, feaſts of Apollo at 
Delphos, and Miletus; and of Diana at Argos. See FEAST. 
T hele feaſts bore the name epidemia, (from v, in, and d, 
people) by reaſon thoſe gods were imagined to be preſent on 
thoſe days among the people. Accordingly, on the laſt day 
of the epidemza, they ſang a hymn, called «Tor:p771u: to 
bid them adieu, and ſet them forwards on their journey, 
As thoſe gods could not be every where, and yet were ho- 
noured in abundance of different places ; there were times al- 
lowed them to paſs from one place to another to receive the 
vows of their adorers. See Scaliger, Poet. lib. III. c. 114- 
EPIDEMIC *, ELIAHMIGE, denotes a general, or ſpread- 
ing diſorder, as a plague, ariſing from ſome corruption, 0r 
malignity in the air, which ſeizes great numbers of people in 
little time. 

* The word is Greek, formed of r: and Syu®, — 


people; ſuch diſeaſes running among all kinds of people, 
whatever age, ſex, quality, &c. as ariſing from a common 


A 


As aſtronomers invented an eccentric circle to ſolve the apparent 
irregularity of the planets, and their different diſtances from the 
earth; they likewiſe invented a little circle to ſolve the tations, 
and retrogradations of the planets: this circle which they call 
epicycle, has its centre in the circumference of another greater, 
which is the eccentric of a planet. See EXCENTRIC. 
In this eccentric, the centre of the epicycle moves; carrying 
with it the planet fixed in its circumference, the centre of 
the planet, all the way, moving regularly along the circumfe- 
rence of the eprcycle, when downwards, according to the 
order of the ſigns, and then upwards, contrary to it. 
The higheſt point of the epicycle is called the apogee, and the 
loweſt the perigee. See APOGEE, and PERIGEE. 
The great circle, in whoſe circumference the centre of the 
epicycle is placed, is alſo called the deferent of the epicycle, whole 
centre is in the orbit of the earth, -according to the hypotheſis 


or general caule. | 

The Latins call them populares morbi, popular diſeaſes ; in 5 
poſition to thoſe called ſporadici, which are only here ar 
there, as ariſing from private, or particular cauſes. dee 


SPORADIC. 1 
EPIDERMIS *, in anatomy, the cuticle, or ſcari-5Kn- 


See CUTICLE. 


The word is formed of the Greek, eri, an, over, and 9:54 


Some hold the epidermis to be formed of the excremen's oi a | 
derma, or true skin: Hippocrates is of opinion, It oP 
dered by cold ; as, on blood, broth, or the like, when 


we ſee a pellicle formed. 


Ain. 


at the ſame time 


of Copernicus: but in that of Ptolemy, who ſuppoſed the 
heavens ſolid, the epicycle was a ſphere, which revolved with 


But it is now paſt doubt, that it is produced 1 
and after the fame manner, with the other parts; . 5 rt 
found in fortus's of all ages, in the womb: it Has be. 

veins, arteries, nor nerves : whence it is infeaſible. Fol 


lowed that the ſhorter the better, and more perfect, as it par- | 


BEE 


18 5, in anatomy, a little, round body, on the 
3 teſticle - called alſo paraſtata. See PARASTATA. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, ei, upon, and 41ÞvpuC, 
tavin, teflicle. ; g 5 
EPIGASTRIC Region, is a name given to the upper part © 
the abdomen ; reaching from the cartilago xiphoides, almoſt 
to the navel, See REGION. | 
It is uſually divided into three parts : the ſides or lateral parts, 
called hypochondria ; and the middle, the epigraſtrium. 
ABDOMEN. . 
There are alſo two epigaſtric veins, and as many arteries. 
The arteries are branches of the iliac external arteries : the 
veins diſcharge themſelves into the iliac external veins, See 
Tab. Anat. (Angeiol) fig. 1. n 57. fig. 6. nv. 3. 
EPIGASTRIUM *, ELLITAETPION, in anatomy the middle 
part of the epigaſtric region. See EPIGASTRIC. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, e71, upon, and agu, 
bell. 
EPIGLOTTIS *, ENITAQTTIE, in anatomy, the cover, or 
lid of the larynx. See LARYNx. 
The word is formed of ei, aon, and yawae, Or yAw7]a, 
tongue. 
The ei is a thin, moveable cartilage, in form of a leaf 
of ivy, or a little tongue, and therefore likewiſe called En. 
gula; ſerving to cover the cleft, or rima of the larynx, called 
glottis. See GLOTTIs. = a 
Galen takes the epig/ottis to be the principal organ, or inſtru- 
ment, of voice; ſerving to vary, medulate, and render it 
harmonious. See VOICE. 
Its baſe, which is pretty broad, is in the upper part of the 
cartilago ſcutiformis, and its point, or tip, turned towards the 
palate, It is only ſhut by the weight of the piece in ſwallow- 
ing; but not ſo exactly, but that a crum, or a drop, ſome- 
times eſcapes through it into the trachea, See TRACHEA, c. 
EPIG RAM“, in poetry, a ſhort poem, or compoſition in 
verſe, treating of one only thing, and ending with ſome 
point, or lively, ingenious thought, See Poem. 
*The word is formed of the Greek, eTryezupe, inſcription, 
of erte, to inſcribe, or write upon. | 
Epigrams, then, originally ſignify inſcriptions, and derive their ori- 
gin from thoſe inſcriptions placed by the ancients on their tombs, 
ſtatues, temples, triumphal arches, &c, See InscRIPTION, 
Theſe, at firſt, were only ſimple monograms; afterwards, 
increaſing their length, they made them in verſe, to be the 
more eaſily retained: Herodotus, and others, have preſerved 
us ſeveral of them. | 
Such little poems retained the name of 2p;grams, even after the 
deſign of their firſt inſtitution was varied, and people began 
to uſe them for the relating of little facts, and accidents, the 
characterizing of perſons, &c. 
The Greeks confine their epigrams to a very narrow compaſs : 
for though, in the anthology, we here and there meet with a 
very long one; ordinarily, they do not exceed ſix, or, at 
moſt, eight verſes. The Latins were not always ſo ſcrupu- 
lous, and the moderns much leſs, as to theſe bounds. 
M. le Brun, in the preface to his epigrams, defines an epi- 
gram a little poem, ſuſceptible of all kinds of ſubjects, and 
ending with a lively, juſt, and unexpected thought: which 
are three qualifications eſſential to the ep;gram; particularly 
the firſt and laſt of them, viz, brevity, and the point, or 
Cloſe of the epigram. 
To attain brevity, only one thing is to be aimed at in the po- 
em, and that to be purſued in the conciſeſt terms poſſible. 
Authors are much divided, as to the length the epigram is to 
be confined to: the ordinary limits are from two to twenty | 
verſes; though we have 7 Dro both among the ancients, 
and moderns, where they extend to fifty. But ſtill it is al- 


takes more of the nature and character of this kind of poem. 
The point or turn is a quality much inſiſted on by the critics, 
who require the epjgram conſtantly ta cloſe with ſomething 
poignant, and unexpected, to which all the reſt of the com- 
poſition is only preparatory. Others there are, who exclude 
the point, and require the thought to be equally diffuſed 
throughout the whole poem, without laying the whole ſtreſs 
on the cloſe : the former is uſually Martial's practice, and the 
latter that of Catullus. Which is the moſt beautiful and per- 
ſect manner, is diſputed by a third claſs of critics. 
The Greek epigrams have ſcarce any thing of the point, or 
briskneſs, of the Latin ones: thoſe collected in the anthology, 
ve moſt of them a certain air of caſe and ſimplicity, at- 
tended with ſomething juſt and witty : ſuch as we find in a 
ſenſible peaſant, or a child that has wit. They have nothing 
— bites, but ſomething that tickles, Though they want 
e falt of Martial, yet to a good taſte they are not inſipid; 
-xcept a few of them, which are quite flat and ſpiritleſs. 
. owever, the general faintneſs, and delicacy of the pleaſantry 
3 has given occaſion for a Greek epigram, or epigram 
2 3 ma hn . among the French, an epigram void 
Ae principally the point that characteriſes the epigram, and 


7 it from the madrigal, See Poli x r. 


* 


EPI 


In the modern verſification, as obſerved by Fa. Mourgues: 


the epigram and madrigal, are diſtinguiſhed by the number of 


verſes, and the cloſe. 19. By the number of verſes, which 
in the modern epjgram does not go beyond eight, E in the 
modern madrigal, comes ſhort of ſix: and, 29. In that the 
cloſe, or period of the ꝓigram, has always ſomething more 
lively and ſtudied than that of the madrigal. See MapRIGAL. 
The epigram is the loweſt, and leaſt conſiderable of all the 
productions of poetry; and it is rather an effect of good luck, 
than of art, to ſucceed therein. The fineſſe, and ſubtilty of 
the epigram, M. Boileau obſerves, ſhould turn on the words, 
rather than the thought; which ſeems very little to the credit 
of this kind of compoſition, as it reduces it to the nature of 
the pun, or equivoque. Fa. Bohours confirms the hint, in 
adding, that the equivoque is what uſually ſhines the moſt in 
the epigram. 
One great beauty of the epigram, is to leave ſomething for 
the reader to gueſs, or ſupply. Nothing pleaſes the mind fo 
much, as to find ſomething of it ſelf in the objects preſented 
it; nor does any thing diſguſt it more than to preclude it from 
ſhewing and exerciſing a faculty it values it ſelf for, Segrais. 
M. B. L. M. the author of a new collection of French epi- 
grams, in the year 1720, has a deal of good obſervations 
on the nature of epjgram, He defines it an ingenious thought 
delivered in a few verſes; and conceives it as a generical 
name, including under it diverſe kinds of ſhort, lively poeſies, 
as the ſonnet, rondelay, madrigal, and little tales which only 
turn on ſome merry thought. Epitaphs and inſcriptions, he 
thinks, may be alſo reduced to the head of ep1grams. See 
SONNET, ROUNDELAY, Oc. | 
The epigram admits of great variety of ſubjects: ſome are 
made to praiſe, and others to ſatyrize, which laſt are much 
the eaſieſt ; ill nature ſerving inſtead of point and wit. Boi- 
leau's epjgrams, are all ſatyrs on one or another. Thoſe of 
des Reaux, are all made in honour of his friends. And thoſe 
of Mad. Scudery, are ſo many eloges. The epigram being 
only a ſingle thought, it would be ridiculous to expreſs it in a 
great number of verſes; it muſt have its unity like the drama. 
The comedy has an action for its ſubject ; and the epigram a 
thought. See UNIT v. 


EPIGRAPHE *, ENITPA®H, an inſcription on a building, 


to ſignify its uſe, occaſion, the time when, and the perſons 
by whom, it was built. See INSCRIPTION, | 
The word is Greek, and fignifies ſuper ſcription, —= 


EPILEPSY *, ENIAHYIA, in medicine, a convulſion, either 


of the whole body, or ſome of its parts ; attended with a de- 
privation of the ſenſes and underſtanding ; and returning from 
time to time in fits, or paroxyſms. See CONVULSION. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, e71ia2uBarw, I ſurprize, 

ſeixe hold of one, by reaſon the diſcaſe ſeizes and overcomes 

the ſenſes, ſo that the patient ſeems as if dead. 
In Engliſh it is uſually called the falling ſickneſs, by reaſon 
people fall down when attacked therewith, The Latins call 
it comitialis morbus, by reaſon when any body was ſeized 
therewith in a comitia, or aſſembly of the Roman people, 
they preſently broke up the aſſembly, as deeming it an un- 
happy preſage. See COoMITIALIS, 
Some call it the morbus ſacer, as ſuppoſing it ſent by way of 
immediate puniſhment from God. Others, morbus caducius, 
others Herculeus, ſonticus, lues deifica, &c, 
The patient ſeized hefewith, falls inſtantly and ſuddenly 
down ; or, rather, throws and precipitates himſelf violently 
to the ground, When down, he grinds his teeth, foams at 
mouth, and frequently ſhakes his head ; his arms, legs, neck, 
back, &c. either becoming rigid, or variouſly diſtorted. And 
as all the parts are in a violent contraction, there is frequently 
an involuntary flux of urine, ſeed, and fecal matter. After 
ſome time he returns to himſelf; only retaining a head-ach, 
heavineſs, wearineſs of the limbs, &c. 


Etmuller more 2 diſtinguiſhes the diſeaſe into three | 


degrees: the firſt, or loweſt, is much the ſame with the 
higheſt degree of a vertigo. See VERTIGO. 

In the ſecond, there ariſe various agitations and geſticula- 
tions; and the ſenſes, both external and internal, either re- 
maining, or being tranſported into a delirium, they dance, 
ſing, laugh, weep, talk idly, ſhreek, and beat their breaſts. 


Sometimes they remember all after the fit is over, and ſome- 
times nothing at all. 


In the third degree, which alone is ordinarily called the 


epilepſy, they loſe the uſe both of reaſon and ſenſe ; fall, or 
fling themſelves down, foam, grind their teeth, and bite 
their lips, with the other circumſtances above related. Thoſe 
2 _ the ſecond degree, are uſually held for poeſſed 
the devil. 

The cauſe of this diſeaſe, Boerhaave attributes to too much 
action of the brain on the motory nerves, and none on the 
ſenſative ones. Some are pleaſed to account for it, from the 
abundance of ſharp humours mixing with the animal ſpirits, 
and giving them extraordinary and irregular motions, and di- 
rections; whence ariſes its diſtinction from a ſyncape, and 
apoplexy, which take away all motion as well as ſenſe. 


SYNCOPE, and AropLExv. 
| 3Rr The 
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The epilepſy is either idiopathic, or ſympathetic : it is idiopathic, 
when it ariſes meerly from a diſorder of the brain, or ſpirits: 
and ſympathetic, when it is preceded by ſome other diſeaſe 
which brings it on, | 
The cpilepſy ſometimes hangs many years to a perſon, without 
much danger : though when its paroxyſms return faſt, ic ren- 
ders the patient more or leſs paralytic, delirious, or ſtupid. 
In young people there is hopes of its going off about the time 
of puberty. Hippocrates obſerves, that when it ſeizes a per- 
ſon after 25 years of age, it laſts for life; but this does not 
always hold. 
The cure is very difficult: the principal anti-epileptics are, 
the roots of peiony, leaves of lilly of the valley, ſeeds of 
rue, miſletoe of the oak, or hazle, box-wood, ſpirit of black 
cherries, ſpirit of human blood, human ſecundines, human 
cranium, tooth of the ſea-horſe, caſtoreum, peacocks dung, 
camphor, ſalt, and oil of amber. | 
To recover a perfon in a fit, tobacco ſmoak, or that of burnt 
feathers, is recommended. Barbette above all things directs 
the flowers and ſpirits of ſal ammoniac againſt this diſeaſe ; 
Crato, native cinnabar. Sir John Colbatch has an expreſs 
treatiſe on the miſletoe of the oak, to ſhew it a ſpecific in 
this diſeaſe. Elks claws have long had the reputation of the 
ſame. See each remedy, its pretenſions, &c. under its pro- 
per term, as MISLETOE, ELKs Claws, &Cc. 
M. Poupart, from a diſſection of an epileptic perſon, wherein, 
immediately under the dura mater, was found a deal of white, 
thick, viſcid, pituita, glued, and, as it were, incorporated 
with the membrane; thinks, that this might be the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe ; the exceſſive quantity of ſuch thick lympha, load- 
ing the brain, and obſtructing its motions, The firſt cauſe, 
he judges, might be the ſpongeouſneſs of the dura mater, 
which imbibed the ſeroſities of the brain. 
He adds, that he knows an ep/leptic perſon, who, upon the 
firſt approach of his diſorder, rubs his forehead with his hand, 
and bends his head as far backward as he can, reſting it againſt 
a wall; and by that means ſecures himſelf againſt the con- 
vulſion. It is probable, that by this he gives a motion to the 
- Iympha, and drives it from the place which before it diſturbed. 
EPILOGUEx, EriLocus, in oratory, &c. The perora- 
tion, or laſt part of a diſcourſe, or treatiſe ; containing ordi- 
narily a recapitulation of the principal matters delivered. See 
PERORHAT ION. 
* The word is Greek, æπ , formed of the verb , 
1 ſay after, the epilogue being the end, or concluſion of a 
diſcourſe. 
EPILOGUE, in dramatic poetry, is a ſpeech addreſſed to the au- 
dience, when the play is over, by one of the principal per- 


ſonæ, or actors therein; containing uſually ſome reflections 


on certain incidents in the play, particularly thoſe of the part 
of the perſon who ſpeaks it. = 
In the modern tragedy, the ep:hgue has uſually ſomewhat of 
pleaſantry; intended, we ſuppoſe, to compoſe the paſſions 
raiſed in the courſe of the repreſentation, and ſend away 


the audience in good humour: though how far that deſign is | 


good and Jaudable, will bear ſome diſpute : an ingenious au- 
thor in the Spectator, compares it to a merry jig on the 
organ, after a good ſermon, to wipe away any impreſſions 
that might have been made thereby, and ſend the people away 
juſt as they came, 
In effect, though the epilague, in this ſenſe, may ſeem an 
abuſe ; yet has it the countenance of antiquity : the Romans 
had ſomething of the ſame nature, though under another 
name. 'Their exordium was a kind of farce, brought on the 
ſtage when the tragedy was over; ut quicquid. lacrymarum 
ac triſtitiæ cepiſſent ex tragicis affectibus, hujus ſpectaculi riſus 
detergeret, ſays the ſcholiaſt of Juvenal. See TRAGDy, and 
Sar VR. - 2 
The epilague is but of modern date, much later than the 
prologue. See Po LOGUE.— Many, indeed, have taken the 
exodium of the ancient Greek drama, for an epilague; by 
reaſon Ariſtotle defines it, to be a part rehearſed after the 
chorus had ſung for the laſt time: but in reality, it was 
of a quite different nature. The exodium was the laſt of 
the four parts of the tragedy; containing the unravelling and 
cataſtrophe of the plot, and anſwering to our laſt, or fifth 
act. See EXODIUM. | | | 

EPINICIONS®, EHINIKION, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 
denotes, 1“. A feaſt, ceremony, or rejoicing, ' on occaſion 
of a victory obtained. 2*, A poem, or compoſition, on the 
ſame ſubje&,—Scaliger treats expreſly of the ꝙpinicion in his 

tics, I. I. c. 44. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek, em, on, and u, 
victory. 

EPIPHANY, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, the feaſt of kings; 
A double feſtival, of the firſt rank, ſolemnized on the 6th of 
January, or New-Years-Day, in honour of the appearance 
of Jeſus Chriſt to the three kings, or Magi, who came to 
adore, and bring him preſents. See FEAST. 

The feaſt of epiphany, now held in honour of the adoration 
of the mag], had, at its firſt inſtitution among the Greeks, a 
different object, viz, our Saviour's birth; and was called theo- 


the nativity of our Saviour, was held in diver 


EPIPHONEMA, +1-IS9NHM34, in rhetoric, a ſententious 


Which M. Boileau has imitated in, 


EPIPHOR A, EIIICCOPꝰ, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes; 


a relaxation of the glands of the eyes, and a too great acti- 


EPIPHYSIS *, ENISTEIE, in anatomy, a leſſer bone 2 


þ d epi j | 
8 ah and epiphany, that is, appearance, and manifeſtation of 


Pope Julius, who reigned from the | 
the firſt e the church to A 
nativity, and epiphany. Papebroch, 
SS, Mai. T. Vi See Na TI und ron een. 
The word in the original Greek, »T:92v4, ſignifie 
ance, or apparition; and was applied, as ſome [EF rage 
have it, to this feaſt, on account of the ſtar which ark wks 
to the Magi.—St. Jerom, and St. Chryſoſtom, take 3 
phany for the day of our Saviour's baptiſm, when = way of 
clared to men by the voice, Hic eſt filius menus dilety = 2 
mihi complacui: this is my beloved Son, in whom 1 a 
pleaſed. And accordingly it is ſtill obſerved by the Co you 
and Ethiopians in that view, See Ludolph. Hit. Eth; 1 
XXI. c. 2.—Others contend, that the feaſt of — 25 
0 ö ; ſe churches 
this day; which had the denomination #6; SOR 
by reaſon of our Saviour's firſt AED i — 
time, And It muſt be allowed, that the word is uſed hog 
the ancient Greek fathers, not for the appearance of N 
to the Magi, but for that of our Saviour to che workd, in 
which ſenſe, St. Paul uſes the word epiphania, in his ſ. 
epiſtle to Timothy, c. i. v. 10. apy 
Add, that the Armenians, to this day, celebr 
the nativity, on the day of epiphany, e wi — 
of the ancient church; which ſome Romiſh miffonaries h hy 
impertinently cenſured them for, not knowing that the 61 . 
ny, originally, and properly, was the nativity of our e 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes mention of this feaſt Lib 
XXI. c. 2. and obſerves that it was held in January 0 wh 
which paſſage, Valeſius in his notes, endeavours to few — 
the hiſtorian meant by epiphany, the feaſt of the nativic TIT 
The heathen writers uſed the word epiphania in hs like 
ſenſe, viz, to expreſs the appearance of their Gods on earth 
And the chriſtians, after their example, applied it, in the e. 
neral, to expreſs any appearance, or maniteſtation of the 4 


352, Was 
fealts of the 


P. 23. 44, 


ſort of exciamation, frequently added after a narrative, or re- 
hearfal of any thing remarkable; containing, uſually 2 
lively, cloſe reflection, on the ſubject there ſpoken of. 
Such is that of St. Paul, when, after diſcourſing of the re- 
jection of the Jews, and the vocation of the Gentiles, he 
cries out. | 

Oh the depth of the wiſdom and knowledge of God 
Such allo is that of Lucretius, after relating the ſtory of Aga- 
memnon's ſacrificing his daughter Iphigenia : 

X Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum ! 
Such, laſtly, is that of Virgil, upon occaſion of Juno's perſe- 
cuting Mneas: | 
—Tantene animis cœleſtibus ire | 


| Tant de fiel entre t il en] ame des devots] 
And Mr. Pope in, 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt baſoms then ? 
And lodge ſuch daring ſouls in little men? 


conſiſting in a preternatural defluxion of rheum, or the mat- 
ter of tears; accompanied, frequently, with heat, redneß, 
and twitching, | 

* The word is Greek, ſormed of :7:9-ear, inferre, to draw, 

or bring into ; by reaſon of the pain it occaſions. 

Pitcairn calls it a catarrh of the glands of the eye, See Ca- 
TARRH, 
The internal cauſes of the epiphora, or rheum in the eyes, are 


mony, or ſharpneſs of the ſerous humour ſeparated thereby; 
which fretting and vellicating the eye, draws an unuſual 
quantity of blood and lympha thereto ; by which, at length, 
the cheek becomes excoriated, &c,—Children are moſt liable 
to it, from the frequent uſe and ſtraining of the glands of tie 
eye in crying. 

The external cauſes of the epiphora, are ſharp duſts, ſteam 
Sc. entring the eye, and irritating the ſame. A too cold and 
ſharp air has frequently the like effect.— An inveterate . 
phora often degenerates into a fiſtula lacrymalis. 

The cure of the epiphora, is, 19. By cauſing a revulſion, 0! 
derivation, of the peccant humour, to ſome other part, ® 
by venæſection, cupping, bliſtering, or cathartics. 25. Df 
correcting its acrimony by proper remedies. And, 3e. 5 
applying aſtringents externally, Lapis calaminaris 1s m 
commended. | 


d- 
hering, or growing to another, by ſimple contiguity. X* 
BoxE. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, /, on, upon, and p 
to grow, adbere ; The Latins call it append: x, additamen" 
adnaſcentia, cc. : | 

The ſubſtance of the epiphyſes is rare and lax; 
dren it is merely cartilaginous; but hardens as they 
age, and, at I:ngth, becomes quite bony. fcb. 
It is commonly laid down, that there is no regular art ew 


20. 


np 
in young cl. 
grow 1 


EPISCOPA LIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


_ ®PISCOPALTA, is alſo uſed to denote ſynodals, or cuſtomary 


EPISCOP 


; een the epyphy/is and the bone; though it is certain, 
3 yy is a be AY; admiſſion of the heads, or extremities 
of each, into the cavities of the other. See ARTICULA- 
There are ſome bones that have no epiphyſes at all, as the lower 
jaw: others have no leſs than five, as the vertebrz. The de- 
ſign of adding epiplyſes to bones, was, to ſupply their defects, 
and render them longer and bigger at the extremes, | 

EpipHYSES vermiformes, are two eminences of the cerebellum, 
ſhaped like worms, which keep open the paſlage from the 
third, to the fourth ventricle. | 
In dilating the third ventricle of the brain, we perceive four 
eminences, two upper and bigger, called orbicular protuberan- 
ces; and two-lower and leſs, called epiphyſes of the orbicular 
protuberances. Dionis. | 

EPIPLASMA, the ſame with cataplaſma. See CATAPLASM. 


EPIPLOCELE, 6#LITAOKHAR, in medicine, a kind of | 


hernia, or tumor, occaſioned by the deſcent of the epiploon, 
or caul, into the ſcrotum. See HERNIA, and ENTER0- 
Epiplecele. ; 
EPIPLOIC, or EpieLoip, a term applied to the arteries 
and veins, diſtributed through the ſubRance of the epiplo3n, or 
caul.—See Tab. Anat. Angeiol, fig. I. n. 37. See alſo EPIPLOON, 
and GAST REPIPLOON. | | | 
EeiPLois Dextra, is a branch of the coeliac artery, which runs 


through the right ſide of the inner, or hinder leaf of the caul. | 


See COELIAC, f 
EpIPLOoIs Peftica, is a branch of the cœliac artery, ſpringing 
out of the lower end of the ſplenica, and running to the hin- 
der leaf of the caul. 
EeiPLois Siniſtra, is a branch of the cceliac artery, which is 
beſtowed on the lower and leſt ſide of the caul. | 
EPIPLOMPHALUS®, or EPIPLOOMTHALON, EIII- 
TIAOOMSAAON, in medicine, a ſpecies of exomphalus, or 
navel-rupture; being a tumor or ſwelling of the part, oc- 
caſioned by the epiploon's falling into it, See EXOMPHALUS, 
and ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS. | 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, e7172.05', caul, and 
outnal, navel, | $5 FI 
EPIPLOON *, in anatomy, a fatty membrane, ſpread over 
the inteſtines, and entering even into the ſinuoſities thereof; 
called alſo the omentum, and popularly the caul. See OMEN- 
TUM. , ; * ; . 5 
* The word is formed of the Greek, rte, to ſebini upon, 
by reaſon it ſeems to float on the inteſtines. 
EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS “*, in medicine, a fort: of 
tumor, of the exomphalus kind. It is formed of the epi- 
ploon, and the fleſh, See ExouPHALus. 
* 'The word is compounded of the three Greek words, eTi7Ao;, 
epiploon, cu, Hass, and nant, umbilicus, navel. 
EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal government, or that 
form of church diſcipline, wherein dioceſan biſhops are eſta- 
bliſhed, diſtinct from and ſuperior to, prieſts or presbyters. 
See BisHOP, EPiSCOPAL, EPISCOPALIAN, HIERARCHY, 
Sc. 8 
Epiſcopacy and presbytery, have been alternately eſtabliſhed and 
aboliſhed in Scotland. See PRESBYTERY. eo 
EPISCOPACIDE, the crime of murdering a biſhop by one 
of his own clergy.—By the ancient laws of England, the ſame 
obedience is due from a clergyman to his biſhop, as from a 
child to his father: and therefore the offences of epi/copacide 


GA are made equal, viz. petty-treaſon. See "I'KE A- 


S0 N. | 
* OPAL ®, ſomething that belongs to a biſhop, See 
ISHOP, | 
*The word is formed of the Greek, eee, overſeer, de- 
rived from e710 497%, inſpicio, I inſpect, or overlook. 
Epiſcopal government, is the government of a dioceſe, where- 
in one ſingle perſon, legally conſecrated, preſides over the 
clergy of a whole diſtrict, in quality of head, or ſuperinten- 
dent thereof; conferring orders, and exerciſing a ſort of juriſ- 
diction, See Diocese, HIERARCHVY, Ec, 
The Presbyterians reject the epiſcepal eſtabliſhment, and con- 
demn the ep1/copal order as a human inſtitution, the mere re- 
ſult of pride, and ambition. See PRESBYTERIANS. 
Among the epiſcopal functions, the principal is that of 


holding frequent viſitations of the dioceſe. See VISIT A- 
TION, 


pontificalia, See PonTiFICAL1A, 


Payments, due to the biſhops from the clergy of his dioceſe ; | 
Called alſo onus epiſcopale, See SYNODALS. | 
| ALIANS, a name given to thoſe who adhere to 
the church of England, and particularly to the eccleſiaſtical 
icrarchy, ſuch as it was in the Romiſh church, before the re- 


formation; who affect the diſcipline of biſhops, prieſts, ca- 


nons, the office, or liturgy, &c. and retain the greateſt part 
of the canon law, 


with the decretals of the po more 
wy than the catholics themſelves of . 
ough, as to matters of doctrine, or faith, they agree in 


were all ſo many parts of the ſame action. 


In Scotland, the principal diſſenters are the chiſcepalians: lay 
epiſcopalians enjoy all the ſame civil privileges with thoſe of the 


eſtabliſhed church. They are under no reſtrictions; tied to 
no teſts; but are employed in all places of truſt, upon taking 


the oaths to the government. But the epi/copa! miniſters are 
liable to ſeveral penal laws; the greateſt part of them being 
nonjurors. 


EPISCOPI multa. See the article Mu LTA. 


EPISCOP Us puerorum, biſhip of the boys ; a ludicrous kind of 

office, formerly exerciſed in churches, in that called the fea/? 
of fools, or feaſt of the kalends. 
The cuſtom was for ſome youth in the feaſt of epiphany to 
plait his hair, that he might ſeem to have the tonſure, and to 
put on epiſcopal garments; and then to exerciſe a ſhew of 
jurifdition, and do ſeveral ludicrous actions: for which rea- 
ſon he was called the %% of the boys. This cuſtom obtained 
among us, long after ſeveral conſtitutions were made to abo- 
liſh it. See InnocenTs-Day. See diverſe curious particu - 
lars concerning this epiſcopus puerorum, in John Gregory's 
Pothumous IVarks 3 or, for want of this, in the Antiquities of 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, p. 71. 

EPISODE *®, EHEITSOAION, is commonly conceived to be 
a ſeparate incident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian, or 
poet, inſerts and connects with his principal action; to fur- 

niſh out the work with a greater diverſity of events: though, 
in ſtrictneſs, all the particular incidents, whereof the action 
or narration is compoſed, are called epiſodes. 

*The word is formed from the Greek, , por, and 479 O-, 
ingreſſus, entry. | 

EPISODE, in dramatic poetry, was the ſecond part of the an- 
cient tragedy, See TRAGEDY. 
The origin and uſe of epiſodes is deſcribed by M. Hedelin, 
and F. Boſſu. Tragedy, in its original, being only a hymn 
ſung in honour of Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons, who made a 
kind of chorus, or concert of muſic, with dancing, and the 
like; to diverſify the Tepreſentation a little, and divert the 
audience, they bethought themſelves ar length to divide the 
ſinging of the chorus into ſeveral parts; and to have ſomething 
rehearſed in the intervals. | 

At firſt, a ſingle perſon, or actor, was introduced, then two, 


the audience withal, being ſomething foreign, or additional 
to, or beſide, the ſong of the chorus, and no neceſſary part 
thereof, was called £75 Sr, epiſode, | | 

And hence tragedy came to conliſt of four parts, the prologue, 
epiſode, exode, and chorus. 

The prologue was all that preceded the firſt entrance of the 
chorus. See PROLOGUE. FER. 

The epiſode, all that was interpoſed between the ſingings of 
the chorus. | 

'The exode, all that was rehearſed after the chorus had done 
ſinging. See Exop lun. 

And. the chorus, was the' grex, or company that ſung the 
hymn. See CHorus. 

And as this recitation of the actors was in ſeveral parts, and 
inſerted in ſeveral places; it might either be conſidered toge- 
ther, as a ſingle epiſede, conſiſting of ſeveral parts; or each 
part might be called a diſtinct ep1ſode, | 

Theſe ſeveral epiſodes in the ſame tragedy, might either be 
taken from ſo many different ſubjects; or from the ſame, 
divided into a proper number of recitations, or inci- 
dents, _ | 

To conſider only the firſt occaſion, and inſtitution, of theſe 
foreign, or additional pieces; it appears no ways neceflary 
that they ſhould all be taken from one and the ſame ſubject : 


three or four recitations of different actions, no-wiſe related, 


or connected to each other, would eaſe the actors, and amuſe 
the people, in the intervals of the chorus, as well as if they 
all f By degrees, what 
was at firſt only an addition to the tragedy, became the prin- 
Cipal part thereof. Then, the ſeveral pieces, or epiſodes, be- 
gan to be conſidered as one ſingle body, which was not to 
have parts, or members of different nature, and independent 
of each other, | | 
The beſt poets took the thing in this light, and drew all their 
epiſedes from the ſame action; which practice was fo fully 
eſtabliſhed in Ariſtotle's time, that he lays it down as a rule. 
TT hoſe tragedies wherein this unity and connection was not 
obſerved, he calls epiſodic pieces. See EPiSODIC, 


Epis0DE in epic poetry. The term epj/ede, by being tranſ- 


planted from the ſtage to the epgpzria, did not change its na- 
ture. All the difference Ariſtotle makes between the tragic 
and epic epiſodes, is, that the latter are more ample than the 
former. See Epic. : 
Ariſtotle ' uſes the word in three different ſenſes: the firſt 
taken from the enumeration already made, of the parts, of 
the tragedy, viz. prologue, chorus, epiſode, and exode. W hence 
it follows, that in tragedy, every thing is epi/ode that is none 
of the other parts: ſo that as among us, there are tragedies 
without either prologue, chorus, or epil;gue, the tragic epiſode 


molt points with the calviniſts, or reformed, 


includes the whole tragedy : conſequently, the epic eprſcde 
| | muſt 


then more; and what the actors thus rehearſed, or entertained 
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EPI 


muſt be the whole poem, in like manner, All there is to re- | 
trench from its being the propoſition, and invocation, which 
ſtand in lieu of the prologue. In this ſenſe, the epopœa and 
tragedy, have each only one epiſode ; and if the parts or in- 
cidents, be ill connected together, the poem will be epiſodic 
and deſective. 
But further, as all that was ſung in the tragedy, was called 
the chorus, in the ſingular number; yet this ſingularity did 
by no means prevent every part or diviſion of the ſame from 
being called a chorus, without making ſeveral chorus's : fo it 
was with the epiſode: each incident, and part of the fable 
4 — is not only a part of the ep;/ode, but an epiſode 
it . 
The term epiſode, therefore, in this ſenſe, ſignifies every part 
of the action expreſſed in the plan, or firſt draught of the 
fable; as the abſence and wanderings of Ulyſſes, the diſor- 
ders in his family, and his preſence which retrieved and ſet 
all to rights again. 
Ariſtotle furniſhes us with a third kind of epiſode; in ſhewing, 
that what is contained and Expreſſed in the firſt plan of the 
fable is proper, and that all the reſt is ep1/ode. 
By proper, he means what is abſolutely neceſſary ; and by epi- 
ſede what in one ſenſe is neceſſary, and in another not; fo 
that the poet is at liberty to uſe, or let it alone, 
Thus, Homer, having made the firſt draught of the fable of 
his odyſſee, was not at liberty either to make Ulyſſes abſent 
from his country, or not. His abſence was eflential ; and 
therefore Ariſtotle ranks it among the things he calls proper. 
But he does not beftow that appellation on the adventures of 
Antiphate, Circe, the Syrens, Scylla, Charybdis, &c. The 
poet was at liberty to have left theſe alone, and choſen others 
in their room; ſo that they are ep:ſodes, diſtin& from the firſt 
action, to which they are not immediately neceſſary. Indeed, 
in one ſenſe, they may be ſaid to be neceſſary : for Ulyiles's 
abſence being neceſſary, it follows, that not being in his own 
country, he muſt be ſomewhere elſe. If therefore the poet 
was at liberty, not to have uſed thoſe particular adventures 
above-mentioned ; yet he was not at liberty not to have uſed 
any: But if he had omitted thoſe, he muſt neceſſarily have 
ſubſtituted others in their room. Otherwiſe, he would have 
omitted a part of the matter contained in his plan, and his 


m had been defective. 


poe 
This third ſenſe, therefore, of the word epiſode, comes to the | 
ſecond : all the difference between them, is, that what we call | 


epiſede, in the ſecond ſenſe, is the ground, or plan of the ep1i- 
ſede, in the third: and that the third adds to the ſecond, cer- 
tain circumſtances which are only probable, and not neceſ- 
ſary, as the places, princes, and people, among whom Ulyſſes 
was caſt by Neptune. 
It muſt be added, that in an epiſode in the third ſenſe, the 
incident, or eþ:/ode in the firſt ſenſe, whereon it is grounded, 
is to be extended and amplified ; otherwiſe, an eſſential part 
of the action and fable, does not become an ꝓiſde. 
Laſtly, it is in this third ſenſe that we are to underſtand 
that precept of Ariſtotle, not to make the ep1/ades, till after 
the names of the perſons have been choſen. Homer would 
not have ſpoke of the fleet and ſhips as he has done ; if, in 
lieu of the names of Achilles, Agamemnon, and Iliad, he 
had choſe thoſe of Adraſtus, Capaneus, and Thebaid. See 


FABLE. 


Upon the whole, the term qpiſode, in the epic poem, as uſed | 


by the father of the critics, Ariſtotle, does not ſignify any 
foreign, or accidental adventure; but the whole narration of 
the poet, or a neceſſary and eſſential part of the action and 
ſubject, amplified with probable circumſtances. 
Thus, Ariſtotle enjoins, that the ep;/ode be not added to the 
action, or fetched from elſewhere ; but be a part of the action; 
and never uſes the word adding, in ſpeaking of epiſodes, 
though it occurred fo naturally to his interpreters that they 
have generally uſed it in their tranſlations and comments, 
He does not ſay, that after laying the plan, and chuſing the 


names, the poet is to add the epiſodes 3 but uſes a derivative 
of the word epiſode, exeed'er, as if in Engliſh we ſhould ſay, 


epiſodify his action. 


Add, that to ſhew the different extenſion of tragedy and 
epopceia, that is, how the one becomes longer than the other ; 


he does not ſay, that there is but little pid in tragedy ; but 
more accurately, that the epiſodes of tragedy are ſhort and 


conciſe ; whereas the epopœia is lengthened out and extended 
by them. In one word, the taking vengeance of the wicked 


people in Ulyſſes's court, as expreſſed in a few words by Ari- 
ftotle, in his plan of the odyſſee, is a ſimple proper action, 
neceſſary to the ſubject. It is no epiſode, but the baſis, and, as 
it were, ſtamen of an epiſode. And this ſame puniſhment ex- 
plained and opened, with all the circumſtances of time, place, 
and perſons, is no ſimple and proper action, but an action 
epiſedified, or a real epiſode ; which, though at the diſcretion 
of the poet, is yet neceſſary and proper to the ſubjeR. 
From what has been faid, 


probable circumſtances. Now, an epiſode is only a part of an 


we may venture to define epiſodes 
to be neceſſary parts of the action, extended and filled up with | 


which is the baſis, or ground of the 
epiſodified, retain any thi ci ich i 
hes rs Paw 5 ing of the implicity which it had 
Ariſtotle rehearſing the parts of the plan of the Odyſlee, fa 
2 yy per; and by that, diſtinguiſh, 
om epiſodes. Thus, in the Oedipus of Sophocl 
ceaſing of the plague at Thebes is no epiſade. It is an 2 


uſed, had he pleaſed. And Ariſtotle, obſerving thats habe 


mer, 


he had uſed abundance of his epiſodes, 8 1 


ject contains in it ſelf abundance of egi i 
may uſe, or let alone, at pleaſure, fie Mencken 
grounds, or ſtamina thereof, which may either be left 4 the 
general and ſimple brevity, as Seneca has done the e. _ 
the plague; or may be extended and unfolded, as mV 0 
author has done the puniſhment of Oedipus. 1885 
The ſubject of a poem is lengthened two ways: either, b 
poets making uſe of a great many of his epiſedes; or 'b Say 
plifying, and iving a great extent to every one. B th Sh 
ter method, chiefly, it is, that the epic poets lenge : 2 
poems much beyond the dramatic. It muſt be added, * 
there are certain parts of an action, which, of themſel 3 
not naturally preſent or afford more than one epiſode 2 ” 
the death of Hector, of Turnus, or the like: whereas E 
are other parts of the fable more copious and fertile 0 
which oblige the poet to make diverſe epiſodes on each; th = 
laid down in the firſt plan, with as much ſimplicit 7 
reſt: ſuch are the battels of the Trojans and 8 — 
abſence of Ulyſſes; the wanderings of neas, Ge. For 
Ulyſles's abſence ſo many years from his own countr ns 
quired his preſence elſewhere ; and the deſign of the fable 54 
to throw him into ſeveral dangers, and different countri 1 
Now each peril, and each new country, furniſhed an #4; 4 
which the poet might uſe if he pleaſed. Me 
The reſult of the whole is, that ꝙpiſodes are not actions, but 
parts of actions; that they are not added to the aQon and 
matter of the poem, but what makes the action and mat- 
ter themſelves, as the members make the body : that, of 
courſe, they are not to be fetched from elſewhere, but raiſed 
from the ground, or baſis of the action: that they are not 
united, and connected with the action, but with one another: 
that all the parts of an action are not ſo many epiſades, but 
only ſuch as are amplified, and extended with particular cit- 
eee _ — _ "me union with each other, is 
neceſſary in the ground of the ep;/ode, and pro 
circumſtances . See 3 ; 8 
EPISO DIC, in poetry. A fable is ſaid to be Episoic, when 
it is ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents; and its epiſodes are 
not neceſſarily, nor properly connected with each other, 
See EPISODE, 
Ariſtotle lays it down, that thoſe tragedies are moſt deſective, 
whoſe epiſodes have no connection, or dependance, on each 
other; which he calls ep;/edic, q. d. ſuperabundant in epiſodes; 
by reaſon ſo many little epiſodes can never compoſe one whole 
one; but neceſſarily remain in a vicious plurality. See 
FABLE. | 
The moſt ſimple actions are moſt ſubject to this irregularity 
in that, having fewer incidents and fewer parts than others, 
they afford leſs matter. An unwary poet will ſometimes 
have conſumed his whole ſtock in the firſt, or ſecond time 
that his actors appear between the chorus's : and be driven 
to a neceflity of looking out for other actions, to ſupply the 
remaining intervals. Ariſt. Poet. c. 9. 
The firſt French poets did the like: To fill each act, they 
took ſo many different actions of a hero; which had no other 
connection between them, but that they were done by the 
ſame perſon. Boſſu, p. 106. 
If an epiſode be uſed, the names and circumſtances whereof 
are unneceſſary, and whoſe ground and ſubject is no part of 
the action, that is of the matter of the poem; ſuch an epiloc 
renders the fable epiſedic. This irregularity is diſcovered 
when one may take away a whole epiſode, without ſubſtitu- 
ting any thing in its room; and yet leave no chaſm, or de- 
ſect in the poem. The hiſtory of Hypſipyle ; in Statws3 
Thebaid, affords an inſtance of theſe faulty epiſodes. If the 
whole ſtory of that illuſtrious nurſe were retrenched, the ſe- 
quel of the principal action would be the better for it. Nor 
would any body imagine he had forgot any thing, or d 
there was any member of his action wanting. Boſſu. 
EPISPAS TIC e, in medicine, a remedy, which being exe” 
nally applied, draws or attracts the humour to the part; & 


led alſo an attractive. See ATTRACTIVE. SF 
* The word is Greek, formed of :7;, and ona, #4" 


draw. 
Of epiſpaſtics, there are ſome which act very g 
others with a deal of violence. Thoſe of the latter 
and bloat the skin, make it red, and even raiſe bliſters 
on. See VESICATORY. 5 
The principal ſimple ꝙiſpaſtics are pellito 
onions, yeaſt, gooſe-dung, and that o 
rides, &c, 
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EPI 


ANion; and not a whole action. And this part of the action, 


3 


EPISTATES ®, FITETATHE, in antiquity, a perſon who has 


che command and direction of an affair, or a people. 


* The word is derived from the Greek, cm, ſuper, over, 
4% , ſio, I {tand. 


and 


The term is of cenſiderable uſe, in ſpeaking of the ancient go- 
vernment of Athens; where the epiſlates was the ſenator in com- 
mand for that day, or whoſe turn it was to preſide that day. 
The conſtitution was this: the ten tribes of Athens, elected 
every year by lot, each of them fifty ſenators; which made a 


ſenate of five hundred. Every tribe had the precedence in 


its 


turn, and ſurrendered it again, ſucceſſively, to another. The 
fifty ſenators in office were called prytanes ; the particular place 
where they aſſembled prytaneum ; and the term, or duration, 
of their office, viz. thirty-five days, prytanea. During . theſe 
thirty-five days, ten, of the fifty prytanes, preſided weekly, 
under the name of proedri. And of thele procdri, there was one 


to preſide each day of the week, under the title of Hates. 


No perſon was allowed to hold this office more than once 
his whole life; leſt he ſhould fall roo much into the taſte 


in 
of 


dominion. The ſenators of all the other tribes ſtill voted, ac- 


cording to the order the lot had given them ; but the prytanes 


alone convened the aſſemblies ; the proedr: laid the buſineſs be- 


fore them; and the pilates took their votes and opinions, 


It muſt be added, that of the ten proedr:, of each week, there 
were but ſeven that could prefide, each his day, in quality of 
epiſtates. The ten proedri elected the ſeven prytanes. See 


PRYTANES. 


EPISTEMON ARCH “, a dignitary in the ancient Greek 
church, appointed to watch over the doctrines of the church ; 
and to inſpect, or ſuperintend every thing relating to the faith, 
in quality of cenſor thereof. His office anſwered pretty much 


to that of magiſter ſacri palatii at Rome. 


* The word is derived from the Greek, :Ti5nun, ſcience, 


knowledge, and 245. command, precedence. 


EPISTLE , ui TOA, a letter miſſive. See the article 


LETTER. 
* 'The word is formed of the Greek, rc NA, mitto, I ſend. 


The term epiſtle is now ſ.arce uſed, but for letters wrote in 


verſe; and letters dedicatory. 


In ſpeaking of letters written by moderns, or rather in the 
modern languages, we never uſe the word chile. Thus, we 
fay, the letters, not epiſtles, of the cardinal d Offat ; of Voi- 
ture, of Balzac, of Howel, of Pope, &c. But thoſe wrote 
by the ancients, or rather in the ancient languages, we call 
epiſtles : as the epiſtles, not letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, 
Busbequius, Launoy, c. of St. Auguſtin, St. Jerome, c. 
The epiſtles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, Sc. to the Ro- 


mans, Corinthians, &c. 


James Altingius writ 5000 letters, of which a few only are 
publiſh'd in Bayle, in vit. Druſius, beſide Hebrew, Greek, 
French, Engliſh, and Flemiſh letters, received 2300 in Latin, 


which were found among his papers. Curiand. in Vit. p. 11. 


EPISTOLARY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe, epi/tclary 


le. See STYLE. 


EyP1STOLARY is, ſometimes, alſo applied to authors who have 


wrote epi/tles, or letters: The principal epi/tolary authors, are 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Tully, the younger Pliny, Seneca the 


philoſopher, Petrarch, Politian, Busbequius, Eraſmus, Lip- 
ſius, Muretus, Aſcham, Milton, Petau, Launoi, Sarau, 
Balzac, and Voiture. 
EPISTOMIU M, ENIEZTOMION, in hydraulics, a plug, or 
inſtrument, by the application whereof, the orifice of a veſſel 
may be opened, and ſhut again, at pleaſure. | 
EPISTROPHEUS, in anatomy, (from ge de, Cmverto, I 
turn about) the ſame with cards. See CAR DO. 
EPISTYLE * EIIETTAION, in the ancient architecture, a 
term uſed by the Greeks, for what we call architrave, viz. a 
maſſive of ſtone, or a piece of wood, laid immediately over 
the capital of a column. See ARCHITRAVE. 


* 'The word is derived from the Greek, ,, ſuper, upon, and 
var, column. 


The epi/tyle is the firſt, or loweſt member of the entablature. 
e ENTABLATOURE. 


EPITAPH *, ENITA+ION, a monumental inſcription, in 


honour, or memory, of a perſon defunct ; or an inſcription 
8 cut, on a tomb, to mark the time of a perſon's 
eceaſe, his name, family, and uſually ſome eloge of his ver- 
n ms good qualities. See MoxuztExnT, Toun, Oc. 
Ihe word comes from <7, upon, and 14 ulchre 
DEPULCHRE, ; 1 ; 


The ſtyle of epita hs, eſpecially thoſe compoſed i in, i 
m 8 . 1 * 2 mpoſed in Latin, is 
At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to people who died in 
attle. Boxhornius has made a collection of epitaphs, not very 
ample, but exceedingly well choſen. Fa. Labbe, has like- 
TI given a collection of the like kind, in French ; entitled, 
ws 1 des epitaphes, Camden and Weaver, have done ſome- 
og in the ame way in our Engliſh epitaphs, An epitaph 
e wo be yet wanting to the duke of Marlborough's monu- 
510 enn 2 picauum of 500 pounds was offered by his 
2 WP rh to him that ſhould compoſe one worthy of the hero 


See 


EPI 


In epitaphs, the dead perſon is ſometimes introduced, by way 
of proſopopceia, ſpeaking to the living; of which we have a 
fine inſtance, worthy the Auguſtan age; wherein the dead 
wife thus beſpeaks her ſurviving husband. 


Immatura peri : ſed tu felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 
The French have a proverb, menteur comme une epitaph : he 


lyes like an epitaph ; in alluſion to the eloges ordinarily con- 
tained therein, which are not always over juſt. 


EPITAPH, is alſo applied to certain eloges, either in proſe or 


verſe, compoſed without any intent to be engraven on 
tombs. | 

In the anthologies, or collections of epigrams, we have abun- 
dance of ſuch epitaphs ; ſome of them ludicrous and fatyrical : 
others grave. For a ſpecimen, we ſhall here add a very beau- 
tiful one, compoſed by Mr. Cowley, on himſelf, to be put 
on a little country-houſe, whither he retreated from the court. 


and town, to ſpend his laſt days. 


Hic, O viator, ſub lare parvulo, 
Couleius hic ęſt conditus, hic jacet 
Defunftus human laboris 
Sorte, ſupervacuag, vita; 
Non indecora pauperie z:tens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Janoq; dilectis popello, 
Divitiis, animolus hy/tis. 
Paſſis ut illum dicere mortuum, | 
En terra jam nunc quantula /ufficit 
Exempta fit curis, viator, 
Terra fit illa levis, precare. 
Hic ſparge flores, ſparge breves roſas; 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus; 
Herbiſq; odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 


EPITASIS *, in the ancient poetry, the ſecond part, or diviſion 
of a dramatic poem; wherein, the plot, or action propoſed, 
and enter'd upon in the firſt part or protaſis, was carried on, 
heightened, warmed, and worked up, till it arrived at its 


ſtate, or height, called the cataſtaſs. See PROT As1s, and 
CaTASTASIS. | 


*The word is pare Greek, cm]as:s, formed of men, in- 
tende, | heighten. 


This diviſion is laid aſide in the modern drama; in lieu where- 

of, our plays are divided into acts. See ACT. 

The epitaſis might, ordinarily, take up about our ſecond or 

third act, See TRAGEDY. 

Ee1TAs1s, EIIITASIZ, in medicine, denotes the increaſe, or 

growth, and heightening of a diſeaſe; or the beginning of a 

paroxyſm, particularly in a fever. See STATE. | 

EPITHALAMIUM®, EHIOAAAMION, in poetry, a nuptial 
ſong ; or a compoſition, uſually in verſe, on occaſion of a 

marriage between two perſons of eminence. 


*The word is formed of n, and $aazu';, bride-chamber. 


The topics it chiefly inſiſts on, are the praiſes of matrimo- 
ny, and of the married couple ; with the pomp and order 
of the marriage ſolemnity : it concludes, with prayer to the 
gods for their proſperity, their happy offspring, &c.—Ca- 
tullus exceeded all antiquity, in his ep:thalamiums ; and the 
cavalicr Marino, all the moderns. 
EPITHEM *, EPITHEMA, in pharmacy, a kind of fomen- 
tation, or remedy of a ſpirituous, or aromatic kind; ap- 
plied externally upon the regions of the heart, or liver; to 
ſtrengthen and comfort the ſame, or to correct ſome intem- 
perature thereof. See FOMENTATION. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, cm, upon, and 7131p, 


pono, I put. 


There are two kinds of epithems; the one liquid, the other 
ſolid : the liquid epithem is a fomentation of a more ſpirituous 
nature than the reſt; the ſolid, is a mixture of conſerves, 
theriaca, confections, and cordial powders, generally ſpread on 
a piece of ſcarlet, or leather. 
EPITHET *, kNI®ETON, a noun adjective, expreſſing ſome 
quality of a ſubſtantive to which it is joined. See Ap- 
JECTIVE. 


* The word is formed of en, upon, and 38915, poſitio, put- 


ting. 


* 


As, a fruitful vine, a ſtately pile, an echoing vault, &c. 
Epithets, are engines of mighty uſe, and conveniency among 
the poets, and orators; who ſupply in epithets, what they 
want in things. Card. Perron even blames Homer on the 
head of epithets ; obſerving, that he frequently hooks in ep:- 
thets, without any ſenſe, or ſignificancy at all, to help out 
his meaſures; and that he equips every hero with an epithet, 


not according to the exigence of the caſe, but the meaſure of 
the verſe, 


EPITHET, is alſo uſed for a ſurname, or ſecond appellation, 


Vo I. 1 


See SURNAME. 


Epithets, were anciently beſtowed very frankly, either on ac- 
count of any defects of the body, or mind: kings themſelves, 
were not exempted from them. Hence, thoſe epithets ſo fre- 
quent in hiſtory ; as Henry Long-ſhanks, Edward Iron-fides, 
Richard Crook-back, John Lack-land, Cc. | 
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Nor have the French uſed their kings any better: witneſs 


their Charles the ſimple, Louis the lazy, faineant, (Ludovi- 
cus nihil faciens;) Pepin the ſhort ; Louis the ſtammerer, le 


begue, 
EPITH YME, ENMIOTMON, a medicinal plant, of a very 
extraordinary nature, and figure. Its ſeed is very ſmall, from 
which ariſe long threads like hairs, which ſoon periſh, as well 
as the root, unleſs they meet with ſome neighbouring plant, 
both to ſuſtain and feed them. See PARASsIT ES. 
The epithyme, in Engliſh called dodder, grows indifferently on 


are infinite: to which writers uſually attribute the particular 
virtues of the plants they grow on. 
The moſt known of theſe plants, and thoſe moſt uſed in me- 
dicine, are ſuch as grow on thyme; which are the proper 
2 and thoſe on flax. There are two kinds in the 
; the one from Venice, the other from Candia: they 
have both an aromatic taſte, but that of Venice the ſtrongeſt. 
Their uſe is to ſtrengthen the parts, and prevent obſtructions 
of the viſcera, Qc. 
EPITOME *, an abridgment; or a reduction of the principal 
matters of a larger book, into a little compaſs. See ABRIDG- 
MENT. 
*The word is Greek, amour, formed of emliuvar, reſecare, 
to retrench, abridge, or cut off. 
The epitome of Baronius's annals is done by de Sponde (Spon- 
dunus) Beni has given an epitome of the philoſophy of Gaſ- 
endus. | 
It is a popular objection againſt the epitomizing of authors, 
that it frequently occaſions the loſs of the originals. Thus 
the loſs of the hiſtorian Trogus Pompeius, is attributed to his 
I Juſtin ; and the loſs of a great part of Livy to Lu, 
orus, 
EPITRIT Us, in proſody, a foot conſiſting of four ſyllables ; 
three long, and one ſhort, See Foor. | 
Grammarians reckon four ſpecies of epitrites : the firſt con- 
fiſting of an iambus and ſpondee : as Salutantes. The ſecond 
of a trochee and ſpondee: as Cioncitati, The third of a 
ſpondee and an iambus: as Comminicans, And the fourth 
of a ſpondee and trochee : as Incantare. ; 
EPITROPE, in rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, by the Latins 
.called conceſſio; whereby the orator grants ſomething which he 
might deny; that, by this ſnew of impartiality, it may be 
more eaſily granted which he requires, in his turn, See Con- 
CESSION, | 
This figure is frequently invidious; Let them extol his 
& probity ; I acquieſce and am W T to be ſilent: but when 
ce they propoſe him for a pattern of wit, my ſpleen is raiſed, 
« toe,” 
EPITROPUS, a kind of judge, or rather arbitrator, which 
the Greek Chriſtians, under the dominion of the Turks, elect, 
in the ſeveral cities, to terminate the differences that ariſe 
among them; and avoid carrying them before the Turkiſh 
magiſtrates. ; | 1 
There are ſeveral epitropi in each city: M. Spon, in his 
travels, obſerves, that at Athens there are eight, taken out of 
the ſeveral pariſhes, and called vecchiardi, i. e. old men. — 
But Athens is not the only place where there are ep:trops - 
they are in all the iſlands of the Archipelago. | 
Some Latin authors of the Vth century, call ep:trop:, thoſe 
| who more anciently were called villici, and ſince vidames. See 
VID AE. 4 1 7 
In times ſtill earlier, the Greeks uſed the term enen, 
in the ſame ſenſe as the Latins did procurator, viz. for a com- 
miſſioner, or intendant. See PROCURATOR. | 
Thus the commiſſioners of proviſions in the Perſian army, are 
called by Herodotus, and Xenophon, epitrop;: in the New 
Teſtament, emJez7@;, denotes the ſteward of a beuſhold, ren- 
dered in the vulgate, procurator. 1 5 
EPLOYE,, in heraldry. An eagle Er LOVE, is what in Eng- 
liſh we more uſually call an eagle diſplayed, or ſpread eagle. 
See DISPLAYED, and EAGLE. | OW | 
EPOCHA , in chronology, a term, or fixed point of 
time, whence the years are numbered, or accounted. See 
YEAR, and RA. 


The word is Greek, seyn, q. d inhibitio, repreſs, formed |. 


of ere, to ſuſtain, flop ; by reaſon the epocha defines, or 
limits a certain ſpace of time. See TIME. 
Different epocha s, obtain in different nations; and no wonder: 
for there being no aſtronomical conſideration to render 
one preferable to another, their conſtitution is purely arbitrary. 
That principally regarded among Chriſtians, is the epocha of 
the nativity, or incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt ; that of the. 
mahometans, the hegira ; that of the Jews, &c. the crea- 
tion of the world ; that of the ancient Greeks, the ohmpi- 
ads; that of the Romans, the building of the city; that of the 
ancient Perſiang and Aſſyrians, the epocha of Nabonaſſar, 
ec. See INCARNATION, HEGIRA, OLYMPIAD, GG. 
The doctrine and 1 of epecha's, is of very great extent 
in chronology. See CHRONOLOGY. ', 
To 0 old of one Socha to thoſe of another, i. e. 
to find what year of one, correſponds to a given year of ano- 


ther; a period 
mencing before 


mon receptacle 
this period all the 
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that remains, therefore, i 
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Now, the year of the Julian period whereon Chriſt 
and circumciſed, is uſually computed to be de N 3 
conſequently, the firſt year of the æra of Chriſt, correfions! 


to the year 47 14 of the Julian period. 


Hence, 19. If to any given year of Chriſt, add 
the ſum will be the year of the Julian — 


thereto. E. 


gr. if to the preſent year 1725, be added 


4713, the ſum 6438, is the preſent year of the Julian 


period. 


29, On the contrary, ſubtracting 4713, from any given year. 


of the Julian period, the remainder is the 
Chriſt ; e. gr. from the year of the 
ſubtracting 4713, the remainder is 


1725. 
In effect, the 


current year of 


Julian period 6438, 
the year of Chriſt 


epocha of our Lord, ſerves not only for the com- 


putation of the years elapſed ſince the epocha commenced ; but 


even of thoſe before it. 


Now, to find the year of the Julian period, correſponding to 
a given year before Chriſt ; ſubtrat the given year from 


4714; the remainder is the correſpondent year required, 


Thus, e. gr. the year before Chriſt 752, is the year 3956 of 
the Julian period. On the contrary, ſubtracting the year of 
the Julian period from 47 14, the remainder is the year before 


Chriſt, 


The author of the vulgar epocha, or way of computing from 
Chriſt, is an abbot of Rome, one Dionyſius Exiguus, by na- 
tion a Scythian z who flouriſhed under Juſtinian, about the 
year 507 : though Dionyſius borrowed the hint from Pano- 
dorus an Egyptian monk. Till his time, the generality 
of Chriſtians computed their years, either from the building of 


Rome, or according to the order of the emperors and conſuls, 


and the other ways in uſe with the people they lived 


among. 


This diverſity occaſioning a great diſtraction between the 
churches of the eaſt and weſt ; Dionyſius, to compoſe the 
ſame, firſt propoſed a new form of the year, with a new 
general zra, which in a few years time was generally ad- 


mitted. 


Dionyſus began his account from the conception, or incar- 
nation, popularly called lady-day, or the annunciation : which 
method ſtill obtains in the dominions of Great-Britain, and 
there only; ſo that the Dionyſian, and Engliſh epocha, is the 
ſame. In the other countries of Europe, they reckon from 
the firſt of January ; except in the court of Rome, where the 
epocha of the incarnation ftill obtains for the date of their 


bulls. See INCARNATION. 


It muſt be added, that this epocha of Dionyſius is charged with 
a miſtake : the common opinion is, that it places our da- 
viour's nativity a year too late; or, that he was born the win- 
ter preceding the time preſcribed by Dionyſius for bis con- 


ception. 


But, the truth is, the fault lies on Beda, who miſinterp 


Dionyſius, and whoſe interpretation we follow ; as has been 


ſhewn by Petavius, from Dionyſius's own epiſtl 
nyſius began his cycle 
4712 ; but his epocha from the year 4713, 
æra ſuppoſes Chriſt to hav 
The year, therefore, which ac: 
the firſt year of Chriſt; according to 
ſecond. So that the preſent year, 
ſhould, in juſtice, be 1726. Thou 
inſtead of one year, will have the error two. 

zTra, as a ſure, fix'd point, chronologe 
the other epocha's ; though there is not one 9 
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wherein the vulgar 
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h according to the vulgar epocha is 
Dionyſius's æra, is the 
which we call 1725, 
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es. For Dio- 
Julian period 


rs uſe 


them but what is controverted : ſo much uncertainty there 5 
in the doctrine of time. We ſhall exhibit them as reduced to 


the Julian period. i 

EPOCHA of the creation, orbis conditi, 
tation of the Jews, called alſo the 
of the Julian period 953; aniwer 
fore Chriſt 3761; and commencing on 
Octobe 


r. : 
Hence, ſubtracting 952 years from any given Y 
Julian period, the remainder is the year of the Jew 


according to the compu” 
ip epacha, is the year 


to the year be- 


the ſeventh day of 


ear of the 
iſh epocha, 
corre- 


ing thereto. Thus, e. gr. the preſent year being] tbe third ettperot of the Turks. The aſtronomers, AlGa- 
ay 14” > of the Julian . z ür is the 5486th rear Panne, 3 Alphonſus, and Ulugh Beigh, refer Ma- 
8 ha, or fince the creation of the world. 7 s flight to the 15th of July; but all the people who uſe 
This epocha ; l in uſe among the Jews. a 1 8 epocha, agree to fix it on the 16th. See HEOIRA. | 
The ErocnA of the creation, uſed by the Greek hiftorians, is | EPoCHA of the Selucide, uſed by the Macedonians, is the year 
the year before the Julian period 787; anſwering to the year 2 ulian 4. 7 4402; anſwering to the year before 
before Chriſt 5500. j 5 Chri 312. | SELEUCIDA.. 
Hence, to any given year of the Julian period, adding 787 ; | Yrzdegerdic, or Perfian Erocha, is the year of the Julian period 
the ſum gives the year of this pech. E. gr. 6438 being the 5345 3, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 632, and commencing 
preſent year of the Julian period; 7 390 is the preſent year of | on the 16th of J une, 
this epocha, or the age of the world, according to this compu-| This epocha is taken from the death of Yezdegerdis, the laſt 
tation. | | king of Perſia, flain in battle by the Saracens. 
The author of this epocha, is Julius Africanus, who collected Julian Eroc ha, or EPOCHA of Julian years, is the year of the 
it from the hiſtorians. But when it came to be admitted into | Julian period 4668 ; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 45. 
civil uſe, 8 years were added to it; that ſo every year there- This epocha had its origin from the year of the reformation of 
of divided by 15, might exhibit the indiction, which the eaſ- the calendar under Julius Cæſar; called the year of confuſion, 
tern emperors uſed in their charters and diploma's. See YE AR. : 
The epocha of the creation uſed by the later Greeks, and Ruf- | Gregorian EpocHA. See GREGORIAN. 
ſians, is the year 795, before the Julian period; or the year Spaniſh EPoCHA, is the year of the Julian period 4676; an- 
5509 before Chriſt; commencing from the 1ſt day of Sep- ſwering to the year before Chriſt 38. See ERA. 
tember. Though the Ruſſians, having lately admitted the | Actiac, or Actian EPOCHA, is the year of the Julian period 
Julian calendar, begin their year from the 1 ſt of January. 4684, anſwering to the year before Chriſt 30. Commencing 
Hence, adding 795, to the year of the Julian period, the ſum] on the 29th day of Auguſt. See AcT1an. 
gives the year of this epocha., Thus, e. gr. the Julian period | Other memorable epoche's are, that of the deluge, in the year 
of the preſent year being 64.38 ; the preſent year of this epo- of the creation 1656: the birth of Abraham in 2039: the 
cha, i. e. the years from the creation, on this footing, are | Iſraelites exodus or departure out of Egypt, in 2544: the buil- 
7233. Again, from the preſent year 7233, ſubtraQing 5508; | ding of the temple of Jeruſalem, in 2023: and the deſtruction 
the remainder is the year of the common æra 1725. of the ſame in the year of Chriſt 70: the taking of Conſtan- 
This æra was uſed by the emperors of the eaſt, in their diplo- | tinople by the Turks, in 1453, &c. | 
mata, &c. And thence alſo called the civil zrea 4 the Greeks, | EPODE, EHM OE, in lyric poetry, the third or laſt part, of 
In reality, it is the fame with the epocha of the Conftantino- | the ode; the ancient ode, or ſong, being divided into ſtrophe, 
politan period; whence ſome call it the epocha of the period of | antiſtrophe, and pode. See OpE, &c. 
Conſtantinople. See PERIOD. The epede was ſung by the prieſts ſtanding ſtill befote the al- 
The Alexandrian EpochA of the creation, is the year 780, be-] tar, after all the turns and returns of the ſtrophe, and anti- 
fore the Julian period; anſwering to the year before Chriſt ſtrophe. See STROPHE, c. 
5494; and commencing on the 29th day of Auguſt. The epode was not confined to any preciſe number, or kind of 
Hence, adding 5493, to the preſent year of Chrift 1725; the | verſes; as the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe were.—But when 
ſum, 7218, gives the preſent year of this epocha: or years | the ode contained ſeveral epodes, ſtrophes, &c. they were all 
elapſed ſince the creation, according to this computation. alike. | 
This epocha was firſt concerted by Panodorus, a monk of | As the word epode, then, properly ſignifies the end of the 
Egypt, to facilitate the computation of Eaſter ; whence, ſome | ſong ; and as in odes, what they called the epode, finiſhed the 
call it, the Greek eccleſtaſtical epacha. | ſinging: it became cuſtomary, as M. Dacier ſhews, for a lit- 
The Euſchian Eroc ha of the creation, is the year of the Julian | tle verſe, which being put after another, cloſed the period, and 
period 486; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 4228; and | finiſhed the ſenſe which had been ſuſpended in the firſt verſe, 
commencing in autumn, | | do be called gpode, £7wd O. | neo 3 
Hence, ſubtracting 486, from the Julian period of the preſent And hence it is, that the VIth book of Horace's odes is enti- 
year 6438; or adding 4228 to the preſent year of Chriſt, the | tled Liber Epodon, book of epodes, by reaſon the verſes thereof 
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reſult 5953» is the preſent year of this epocha, are all alternately long and ſhort; and that the ſhort one, ge- 
This epocha is uſed in Euſebius's chronicon, and the Roman | nerally, though not always, cloſes the ſenſe of the long one. 
martyrology. But the ſignification of the word is extended ſtill further; 


EroCHA of the olympiads, is the year of the Julian period 3938; | eþode being become a general name for all kinds of ſhort verſes, 
anſwering to the year 776, before Chriſt, and the year 2985 | that follow one or more long ones, of what kind ſoever they 
from the creation 3 commencing at the full moon next the be: and, in this ſenſe, a pentameter is an pode, after an hex- 
ſummer ſolſtice ; and each olympiad containing four years. ameter, which in reſpect thereof is a pro-ode. | 
This epocha is very famous in ancient hiſtory : it was uſed prin- | EPOMIS *, EIIQMIZ, in anatomy, the upper part of the 
cipally by the Greeks, and had its origin from the olympic | ſhoulder, reaching up to the neck. 
games, which were celebrated at the beginning of every fifth | The word is Greek, ern, where it primarily ſignifies a 

f year. 5 Oven PIAD. = | ſhort cloak or mantle to cover the ſhoulders. 

POCHA of the building of Rome, or urbis conditæ, U. C. is the Some authors apply the word epomis to th 
year of the Julian period 3961, according to Varro; or os humeri : but hs ancient eek k $5106 ga ae - 
3962, according to the Faſti Capitolini ; anſwering to the the muſcular, or fleſhy part, placed as abovementioned. + 
y_ 8 Chriſt 753, or 752, and beginning on the 21ſt on OEIA *, ENO11OILA, in poetry, the hiſtory, action, or 
of April. | — e, that makes the ſubject of a 
Hence, if the years of this epocha be fewer than 754, ſub- | and FABLE. e een n, 
tracting them from 754, or 753; you have the year before The word is derived from the Greek, arg, carmen, verſe ; 
2 Ao _ the contrary, if they be more than 745, and tte, facio, I make. | 
adding them to the ſame, the ſum is the number of years ſince | In the common uſe of the word, h 4 is 
Chrift, Laſtly, adding the year before Chriſt, to 753, or | with pos, or pic poem it ſelf 2 in which bak i 8 
752; the ſum will give the year of this epocha, or the time | ed, a diſcourſe invented with art, or a fable agreeably imitated 
lince the building of Rome. Thus, e. gr. the preſent year | from ſome important action, and related in verſe in a prob 
1725, according to Varro, is the year of Rome 2488. dle and ſurprizing manner; with a view to form the . 4 
3 N * the we of the Julian period 3967; | c. See Epic Poem. PER 
wering to the year before Chriſt : commencing on the | EPULO, i iqui iniſte ifice 
260 day of February. See NA TTY * * OE * a nenne 
is ra takes its denomination from its inſtitutor, Nabo- | The pontifices not bei ; abl 
2 king of Babylon; and is that uſed by Ptolemy in his | ae at Rome, to 0 ag 8 beg neo =: Tas 
4 altronomical obſervations, by Cenſorinus and others. people; appointed three miniſters, whom they called x: Fx — 
ucleſian ErochA, or ErochA F martyrs, is the year of the by reaſon they conferred on . the 1d — 
Al 4997 3 anſwering to the year of Chriſt 283; of the epula, feaſts in the ſolemn . Rk 
N 5 æra of martyrs from the great number of chriſtians, | To them belonged the ordering and ſerving the ſacred banquet 
Ty : red martyrdom under the reign of that emperor. offered on ſuch occaſions to Jupiter, Ac. They wore a — X 
*. 2 ä it is ſtill uſed in — ecclefiaſ- | bordered with purple, like the pontifices. Their . 50 | 
18, it the years of grace. Though I | 
85 = one = years in a cet 2 tom from 4 55 n 
when the Dionyſi iod of 82 : : x 18 : | 
begin their computation afreſh Ak, NN 5 br hrſt eſtabliſhment was in the year of Rome 558, underthe 
POCHA of the Be, | 2, SW. conſulate of L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudius Marcellus, 
Tat rs he or Mahometan Epoch A, is the year of [EPULOTICS *, ENOTAQTIKA, in medicine, drying, a- 
t com Period 5335, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 622. ſtringent remedies, proper to harden, cicatrize, and incarnat 
h commences on the 16th of July, the day of Mahomet d hs, 
figh from Mecca to Medina. , y ts | wounds, and ulcers. See INCARNATIVE, CICATRISIVE, &c. 
| The word is formed of the Greek, er, ſuper, and sn, cica- 


re. is uſed by the Turks and Arabs, and even all who | Trix, eſcbhar. Whence the verb, .ru, cicatricem inforo, 


the Mahometan faith: it was firſt introduced by Omar, I cicatrize. 
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Such are emplaſters of ceruſs, and diapalma z the unguent 
pompholyx, Cc. | | | 

EPULUM, in antiquity, banquet ;- a holy feaſt prepared for 
the gods. See FEAST. 1 
The ſtatues of the gods were commonly laid upon a bed, and 
ſerved in the epula as if they had been very hungry; to perform 
which, was the function of the miniſters of ſacrifice, hence 
called epulones, See EPULO. 

EQUABLE Motion, is that whereby the moveable body pro- 
ceeds with the ſame continued velocity; neither accelerated 

1 nor 1 See Mor iO. x 

UABLE Pulſe, 3 ULSE. 

Ae. LE Style. 6 See the articles STYLE. 

EQUAL, a term of relation between two or more things of 

the ſame magnitude, quantity, or quality. 
Wolfius defines equals to be thoſe things which may be ſubſti- 
tuted for each other, without any alteration of their quantity. 
It is an axiom in geometry, that two things which are equal 
to the ſame third, are equal to each other. And again, if to, 
or from equals, you add or ſubtract equals, the remainders will 
be equal, See EQUALITY. 

EqQuaL Circles, in geometry, are thoſe whoſe diameters are 
equal, See CIRCLE. 

Equat Angles, are thote whoſe ſides are inclined alike to each 
other; or which are meaſured by ſimilar arches of their circles. 
See ANGLE. 

EqQuaAL Arches. See the article Ar CH. 

EqQuaL Figures, are thoſe whoſe area's are equal; whether the 
figures be ſimilar, or not. See FIGURE. 

The ſegments of a ſphere, or circle, are of an «qual conca- 

vity, or convexity, when they have the ſame ratio, or pro- 

portion to the diameters of the ſpheres, or circles whereof 
they are parts. See SEGMENT. 

EqQuAL Solids, are thoſe which comprehend, or contain each as 
much as other; or whoſe ſolidities, or capacities are equal. 
See SOLID. | 

EQUAL Hyperbela's, are thoſe all whoſe ordinates to their inde- 
terminate axes, are equal to each other; taken at equal diſ- 
tances from their vertices. See ——_— RBOLA. 

EQUAL Numbers | . 1 3 NUMBER. 

E Hours ; See (he articles 7 ion. 

EQUAL geometrical ratis's, are thoſe whoſe leaſt terms are ſimilar 
aliquot, or aliquant parts of the greater. See Ratio, 
EQUAL arithmetical ratio s, are thoſe wherein the difference of 
the two leſs terms, is equal to the difference of the two greater. 

See RAT10. | 

EqQuAL, in optics.—We ſay, that things ſeen under equal an- 
gles, are equal, Equal parts of the ſame interval, or magni- 
tude, if unequally diſtant from the eye, appear unequal.— 
Equal objects, and at equal diſtances, only the one placed di- 
rectly, and the other obliquely, ſeem unequal; and that placed 
directly, the bigger. See VISION. 

Maſonry by EQUAL courſes, See MasonRy, | 

EQUALITY, in aſtronomy. Circle of EUALIT v, or the 
EqQUANT, is a circle uſed in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, to ac- 
count for the-eccentricity of the planets, and reduce them 
more eaſily to a calculus. See EAN. | 

Ratio, or Proportion of EQUALITY, in geometry, is that between 
two equal numbers, or quantities. See EQUAL, and RATIO. 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly ranged, or ex æquo ordinata, is 
that wherein two terms in a rank, or ſeries, are proportional 
to as many terms in another ſeries, compared to each other in 
the ſame order, i. e. the firſt of one rank to the firſt of ano- 
ther; the ſecond to the ſecond, c. 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly diſtributed, called alſo ex quo 
perturbata, is that wherein more than two terms of a rank, 
are as proportional to as many terms of another rank, compared 
to each other, in a different and interrupted order; viz. the 
firſt of one rank to the ſecond of another; the ſecond to the 
third, &c. See PROPORTION. 

EQUALITY, in algebra, is a compariſon of two quantities, that 
are equal both really, and repreſentatively, i. e. both in effect 
and in letters. See QUANTITY, and EQUATION. 

A compariſon of two quantities, equal in effect, but unequal 
in letters, to render them equal; is called an equation, See 
EQUATION. | | 
Equality, in algebra, is uſually denoted by two parallel lines, 
as : thus, 2+2==4, i. e. 2 plus 2, are equal to 4. 

This character was firſt introduced by Hariot. Des Car- 
tes, and ſome after him, in lieu thereof uſe &: thus, 
2+2 I 4, fo z—y=b-þc, ſignifies that z minus y, is 
equal to b plus c. See CHARACTER, | 
From an equation we atrive at an equality, by changing an 


unknown letter into another, whereby the two members of the | 


uation, 7. e. the two quantities compered together, and con- 
nected by the ſign of equality, are rendered equal. See 
EQUATION. | 


: | bed 
Thus, in the equation aa X—bcd ; ſuppoſing x= T; we 
change x into — and by this ſubſtitution arrive at the equa- 
| Ety bced=—bcd, 


In the ſolution of a numerical problem which 
rational ; if there be only one — to 281 ay 2 
or other higher power; it is called fimple equality. ſquare, 
When there are two powers to be equaled, each to a 
5 is Tone double equality, &c. ſquare, 
iophantus hath given us a method for double ti 
de Billy, another for triple egualities, in his Dan: amd Fa 
Union of EQUALITY, See the article Union, — 
EQUANT, or AQvANT, in aſtronomy, a circle imagi 
by aſtronomers, in the plane of the deferent, or 80 Sined 
oe ag 9 and qquiting of certain motions as a 
planets. EFERENT, Exc | 
r 7 eee "thy all 
ATED Anomaly. See the article Axow ary 
EQUATION, or AquaT1on, in algebra, an expreſio 
the ſame quantity, in two different, that is, diſſimilar "= 
| VN © os or denominations. See EquaL1ty, Ska 
S, when we ſay, 2, 328472; that is twi f 
to four and two. LN * e e "om 


Stifelius defines equation to be the ratio of ity 
tween two quantities differently denominated : TY 4 
ſay 3 ſhill, = 36 pence. Or 50 fill. = 2 lib. 10 fü 
6oo pence, = 2400 farth. Or, bd * Os, 3 
3 = 
— Oe. 

5 


Hence, the reduction of two heterogeneous, or difimilar 
quantities to the ſame value, i. e. to an equality, is called the 
I on to an equation, See EQUALITY, 

e character, or ſign of an equation, is = 
CARAT ER. af ; e as 
The reſolving of problems, by means of equations, is the bu. 
lineſs of algebra. See ALGEBRA. 

Terms of an EQUATIoNn, are the ſeveral quantities, or parts, of 
which an equation is compoſed, connected together by the 
ſigns + and —. Thus, in the equation bc d; the terms 
are b, cand d. And the tenor or import of the equation is 
that ſome quantity, repreſented by d,, is equal to two other 
,repreſented by b and c. See Terms of equation. 

Root of an EQUATION, is the value of the unknown quantity 
in the equation, E. gr. if a bx ; the root will be 
(a b). See Roots of equations. 

Equations are divided with regard to the powers of the un- 
known quantities, into ſimple, quadratic, cubic, &c. 

Simple EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is only 
of one dimenſion, or in the firſt power. As, x=(a+b): 2. 

See LATERAL, a 

Quadratic EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is 
of two dimenſions, or in the ſecond power. As, & Sb. 
See QUADRATIC equation, 

Cubic EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is of 
three dimenſions. As x a — b*, c. See Cusic Equation, 
If the unknown quantity be of four dimenſions, as x :=at 
— bt, the equation is called a biquadratic ; if of 5, a ſurde- 
ſolid, &c. See PowWER., | 

Equations are conſidered two ways: either, as the ultimate 
concluſions we arrive at in the ſolution of problems; or as 
means, by the help whereof, we arrive at thoſe final ſolutions. 
See SOLUTION, and PROBLEM. | 

An Equation of the firſt kind, conſiſts only of one unknown 
quantity, intermixed with other known quantities. Thoſe of 
the latter kind, conſiſt of ſeveral unknown quantities, which 
are to be compared, and connected together, till out of them 
all ariſe a new equation, wherein there is but one unknown 
quantity, mixed with the known. To get the value of which 
unknown quantity, the equation is generally turned, and tranF 
formed various ways, till it be brought as low, and rendered a 
ſimple as poſlible. ; 
The doctrine and practice of equations, that is, the ſolution 0! 
queſtions by equations, conſiſts of ſeveral ſteps, or parts, 9% 
19. The denominating of the ſeveral quantities, or expreſing 
them in proper ſigns, or ſymbols. 20. The bringing the quat- 
tities thus denoted to an equation. 30. The reducing that fl. 
tion to its loweſt and ſimpleſt terms. To which, 45. may ® 
adding the conſtructing of the equation, or repreſenting it . 
geometrical lines, | f 

With regard to the firſt; a queſtion, or problem, being pa 
poſed ; we conceive the thing ſought, or required, 2s alr J 
done: and accordingly note, or expreſs it by one of the von 

as 4, or more uſually, by one of the laſt letters of the alpha 
bet, x, y, or 2; noting the other known quantities, U } 
conſonants, or the beginning letters of the alphabet, 5 + 
&c. See QUanTITY, CHARACTER, Oc. 8 
The queſtion being thus ſtated in ſpecies; it is conſidered W : 
ther, or no, it be ſubject to any reſtrictions, i. e. het 
be determinate, or no: which is found by theſe rules. _ 

1. If the quantities ſought, or required, be more than the -_ 

ber of equations given, or contained in the queſtion ; it! H 
minate, and capable of innumerable ſolutions. The wu b 


found, if they be not expreſly contained in the problem it ſe 


the theorems of the equality of quantitie: See Equal; h 
29, If the equations given, or contained in the 1 


in number with the unknown quantities; the que 
2 or admits but of a limited number of an- 


32. 10 the unknown quantities be fewer than the given equa- 
lions, the queſtion is yet more limited, and ſometimes: diſco- 
vers it ſelf impoſſible, by ſome contradiction between the egua- 
"tions. See DETERMINATE, Cc. | 
Now, to bring a queſtion to an EQUATION, that is, to bring 
the ſeveral mediate tions, to one final one; the prin- 
cipal thing to be attended to, is to expreſs all the conditions 
thereof, by ſo many equations. In order to which, it is to be 
conſidered, whether the propoſitions, or ſentences, wherein 


it is expreſſed, be all of them fit to be noted in algebraic | 


terms; as our conceptions uſe to be in Latin, or Greek cha- 
rafters. And if fo, as is generally the caſe in queſtions about 

numbers, or abſtract quantities; then let names be given 
both to the known and unknown quantities, as far as occa- 

ſion requires: and thus the drift of the queſtion will be 
couched, as we may call it, in the algebraical language: 
and the conditions, thus tranſlated to algebraic terms, will 
give as many equations as are neceſſary. to ſolve it.— Lo illu- 
ſtrate this by an inſtance: ſuppoſe it required to find three 
numbers, in continual proportion, whoſe ſum is 20, and the 
ſam of their ſquares 140; putting x, y, 2, for the names of 
the three numbers ſought, the queſtion will be tranſlated out 
of the verbal to the ſymbolical expreſſion, thus: 


The queſtion in words. In ſymbols. 
Required three numbers, on theſe | , y, 2? | 
conditions. os 1 Dh 
1 be continually propor- , y, : :2, or 
That the ſum be 20. xÞy+z=—=20 
And the ſum of their ſquares 140. | x x + yy F 22 = 140. 


Thus, is the queſtion brought to theſe equations, viz. xZ=y y, 
x+z+y —20, and xx+yy ZZ = 140, by the help 
whereof, x, y, and z, are to be found, by the rules already 


laid down. | 

The ſolutions of queſtions are, for the moſt part, ſo much 
the more expedite and artificial, by how much the unknown 
quantities, you have at firſt, are the fewer, Thus, in the 
queſtion propoſed, putting x for the firſt number, and y for 


the ſecond, 77 will be the third continual proportional; which 
x . 5 . 
being put for the third number, bring the queſtion into equa- 
tions as follows: | 
The queſtion in words. | 
There are ſought three num- 
bers in continual proportion. | * x 
Whoſe ſum & 20. 


And the ſum of their ſquares * * * 140. 
140. | F | 


You have therefore the equations x + y + JV —20, and xx 
; , af . "= 1 


＋ y+ = 140, by the reduction whereof, x and y are | 


to be determined. 
Take another example: a merchant increaſes his eſtate annu- 
ally by a third part, abating 100/, which he ſpends yearly in 
his family; and after three years he finds his eftate doubled. 
Query, What is he worth ? To reſolve this, it muſt be ob- 
ferved, that there are (or lie hid) ſeveral propoſitions, which 
are all thus found out and laid down. 


In words. 
A merchant has an * 
eſtadte we 
Out of which the firſt 
year he ſpends 100 J. | x— 100 


And augments the reſt 
by one third. — | 
3 . | 


And the ſecond year he anne "pu" v0 

ſpends 100 J. 5 — ny 

And augments the reſt 4X—700 4x — 700 16x—2800 

rr r 
| 3 a 9 

And ſo the third year 1 28 

he ſpends 100 4 — — — 190, or 


 Algebraicalhy. 


X—100. 4K 400 
„or 


x—100+ 


16x—3700 


And by the reſt pai 146=<4706 16x—3700 2 14800 
reſt gains 1 we 

likewiſe one third, © [DEE ==: or — 
tk 28 

And he becomes at . 1 27 

length twice as rich „ 

as at firſt, — en 27. 

Therefore the queſtion is brought to this equation, 


F by the reduction whereof you will find | 
the value of x. | 8 195 5 


* 


Vox. I. 


Vis. Multiply it into 27, and you have 64x — 14860 == 
54x; ſubtract 54x, ard there remains 10#— 14800 , or 
10x = 14800; and dividing by 10, you, have #= 1480; 80 
that the value of his eſtate at firſt was 1480 J. 
It appears then, that to the ſolution of queſtions about num- 
bers, or the relations of abſtract quantities; there is ſcarce any 
thing more required, but to tranſlate them out of the com- 
mon, into algebraic language; i. e. into characters, proper 
to expreſs our ideas of the relations of quantities. Indeed, it 
may ſometimes happen, that the language wherein the que- 
ſtion is ſtated, may ſeem unfit to be rendred into the = 
braical; though by making a few alterations therein, and 
attending to the ſenſe; rather than the ſound of the words, 
the tranſlation becomes eaſy enough. The difficulty here reſults 
merely from the difference of idioms,, which is as obſervable 
between moſt languages as between the common and ſymbolical. 
However, to render the ſolution of ſuch problems a little more 
eaſy and familiar, we ſhall add an example or two thereof. 
10. Given, the ſum of two numbers a, and the difference of 
their ſquares b; to find the numbers themſelues. Suppoſe the 
leſſer, x; the other will be a—x; and their ſquares xx and aa 
—2ax + xx: whoſe diffetence, aa — 2 ax is called b. 
Conſequently, aa — 2 a x b. Whence, by reduction, 


aa—b=-2ax; or En — . 
2a 2 2a 


E. gr. Suppoſe the ſum of the numbers, or a, to be 8, 
and the difference of their ſquares, or b, 16: then will, 
2 2 (S4 - 1) =3=x, And a—x=5. There- 
2 2a | 
' fore the numbers are 3 and 5, ; 


29. To find three quantities x, y, and 2 the fum of each 


pair wheredf is given. Suppoſe the ſum of the pair x and y be 
a; that of x and z, b: and that of y and z, c. To de- 
termine the three numbers required, x, y, and 2; we have 
three equations x TY a; „ ＋ zZ Ab; andy +z=c: 
now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantites, 2. gr. 
y and x; take away x, both from the firſt and ſecond egua- 
tions; and we ſhall have y=a - & and z 2b — x. Which 
values being ſubftituted for y and z in the third #quathem ; 
there will ariſe a—x Ab- c; and by reduction & — 


| l Having found x, the former equations, Y=a—2# 


and z—b—-x will give y and z. 2 

Thus, e. gr. if the ſum of the pair x and y beg; of x and 
Z, 10; and of y and z, 13: then, in the values x.y, and 2, 
write 9 for a, 10 for b, and 13 for c; and you will have 


— 


ab- c= and conſequently x (nn nee |= 37 Y 


(=a—x)=6, and z ( —=b=—s)=7. 5 : 
3®. To divide a given quantity into any number of parts, ſs as 


that the greater parts ſhall exceed the leaſt by am given diſferen- 


ces. Suppoſe a to be a quantity to be divided into four ſuch 
parts, the firſt and ſmalleſt whereof is x; the exceſs of the ſe- 
cond part above this, b, of the third, c, and the fourth, d: 
then will x+b be the ſecond part, xc the third, and x +4 
the fourth: the aggregate of all which 4 x +b + c +d is equal 
to the whole line a. Now, taking away from each, 
bc d, and there remains 4 x Sa- b cd, or x = 
a—b—c—d. 


— 


4 i 
Suppoſe, e. gr. a line of 20 feet, to be divided into 4 
parts, in ſuch manner, as that the exceſs of the ſecond 
above the firſt may be 2 feet, of the third, 3 feet, and 
of the fourth 7 feet, Then the four parts will be x 


(= — . — <2. wh = 4, # + 
C—5, and x+ d. And after the ſame manner, may a 
quantity be divided into a greater number of parts on the like 
conditions. | 


4". A perſon diſpoſed to d;ftribute a little money among ſome beg- 


gars; wants eight pence, of three pence for each of them : he 


therefore gives them two pence a-piece, and has three pence left: 
the number of beggars is required. Let the number of beggars 
be called x; and the perſon want 8 pence of giving them 
all 3 pence, Conſequently he has 3x — 8; out of which 
he gives 2.x pence; and the remaining pence x — 8 are 3. 
That is x —- 8 23 or x— 11, : 
$ The power or ſtrength of one agent being given; to determine 
ow many ſuch agents will produce a given fact a, in a given 
time b. Suppoſe the power of the agent ſuch, as that it may 
produce the effect c, in the time d; then, as the time d, 
is to the time b, fo is the effect c, which the agent can pro- 
duce in the time d, to the effect it can produce in the time b, 


which accordingly will be _ Then, as the effect of one 
agent 7 is to the joint effect of them all, a; ſo is that one 


agent, to all the agents. Conſequently the number of agents 
will be = | | Ah 
0 


37 Thus, 


EA E 


Thus PF „ if a Clerk, or writer, in 8 days time, tranſcribe CEq BE Ft OE gt Jeter ether; TRE 
15 enn many ſuch clerks are required to tranſcribe | _ _. qt 1 br BCq, that is + 22 bb. Which 
405 ſheets in 9 days? An,. 24. For if 8 be ſubſtituted for d, | equation being reduced, gives the diameter aka, ba 
ad. If the baſe be ' ſought, put AB=c; CDS ; „in, 
15 for c, 405 for a, and g for b, the number vill become D—b . „CDS and BC; or 
EF bc BD==b. Then, drawing AC, as the tri ngles ABC and 
| 405 x8, « 3240 T7 | CBE ue biber; AD:BC::BC:BEJuc:b::b:BE 
9 x 15 135 1 5 Wherefore BE =. And CE CPor A 
6®. The potuers of ſeveral agents being given; to determine the | 3 Wen And 
time s, wherein they will juntly perform a given 2 d. . 4 ſince the . CEB is right, CEq+BE q=BCq; that 
ſe the powers of the agents, A, B, C, ſuch as that in the 3 l * 2198 43.0 
exert : 15 Ze world e e 1, b, e, ge- is 3 Sat 7 b z an equation, which reduced, gives be 
tively: and theſe, in the time x, would produce effects] baſis ſought, x. | my 
my bx . Conſeqnently AFA and by re- 2170. I ſide BC, or BD, were ſought, put AR 
A s 7.1782 =c; Ca, and BC or BD=x, Then, drawin 
d AC, the triangles ABC, and CBE, being ſimilar; we 
have AB: BC::BC:BE; or EF: 0: BE, Where- 


| . 1 , = 1 a; and the 
Suppoſe, e. gr. three workmen could finiſh a certain work; Oy | | 
in ch and fuch times, viz. A once in three weeks, B thrice angle CEB being right CE 9 ＋ B EA BCq. That 


in eight weeks, and C five times in twelve weeks: and it is] js 1 2 2 r : 1 

W in * time they will finiſh it together ? | here, the ys : T CC 125 "ay rey which by reduction, gives 
powers of the agents A, B, C, are ſuch as in the times 3, 8, x required. | | 

and 12, reſpectively produce effects 1, 3, 5; and it is en- Thus, is the calculus for arriving at the equation, as well ag 

quired in what time they will produce the effect, 1. For a, | the equation it ſelf, the fame in all the caſes; except that the 

b, c, d, e, f, g, write 1, 3, 5, I, 3» 8, 12; and there mM lines are * 70 wo api a according as the 
3 1 : 1 ; : are data, or quæſita. Indeed, as the data, or quæſita di 

— on 1 i en e there ariſes a difference in the reduction of the me — 
days, 5 fl of an hour; the time they will finiſh it in together. but no difference in the equation it ſelf, So that we need make 
79. Given, the ſpecific gravities of a mixture, and of the ſeve- boy difference between given and ſought quantities; but are at 
ral ingredients thereof; to find the proportion of the ingredients iberty to 7 the queſtion with ſuch data and quæſita, as we 
therein. Suppoſe e the ſpecific gravity of the mixture A+B; think moſt favourable to the ſolution of the queſtion, 
a that of A, and b that of B: ſince the abſolute gravity, or Z © A problem, then, being propoſed, compare the quantities 
weight, is compounded! of the bulſt of the body, and its ſpe- it includes; and, without making any difference between data 
cific gravity; a A will be the weight of A; bB that of B; and quæſita, conſider what dependances they have on each 
and e Ae B the weight of the aggregate AB. Conſe- ether z that you may learn which of them will, by compoſi- 
quently, a A+bB=e A+c B; and therefore A—e A tion, gtve the reſt. In the doing of which, it is not neceſ- 
ie ee won air AB  fary you ſhould at firſt contrive, how ſome may be deduced out 


Thus, e. gr. ſuppoſe the ſpecific gravity of gold to be as 19, | of others, by an algebraic calculus ; it ſuffices you remark in 
that of _ as 10 !, and that of K. Hiero's crown as be ; W that it may be deduced by ſome direct connec- 
then will 10. 3 (:: e—b. a—e:: A. B) :: the bulk of gold ix n= os | ; 17 
in the 3 the bulk of ſilver: or = 31 (:: 19 RIS. Thus, . gr. if the queſtion be about the diameter of a circle, 
. 5 — = : | AD (jg. 8.) and three lines AB, BC, CD, inſcribed in 
103 X 3::4X e—b. bx a—e):: the weight of the gold a font rote 7 the rob nes BC; : 
in the crown, to the weight of the filver, and 221. 31 : : the dens at firſt FR he hav oh * a, AD pe 
weight of the crown to the weight of ſilver. e W F ey orong 
; 348 oP | ts the ſemi- circle; as alſo, that the lines AB, and CD, by in- 
To bring geometrical problems th EQUATIONS, — Geometrical ſcription, determine the points B and C, and conſequently 
- queſtions, or thoſe relating to continued quantities, are ſome- | BC required, and that by a direct connection. Vet does not 
times brought to equations, after the ſame manner as arithmeti- it appear how B C is deduced from the ſame data by any ana- 
cal ones. So that the 1/7 rule to be here preſcribed is, to obſerve lytical calculus. „ 
every thing directed for the ſolution of numerical problems. 45. Having conſidered the ſeveral manners, wherein the terms 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it Were TEquir ed, to cut a right line, as A B, of the queſtion may be explained and decompounded ; chuſe 
(Tab. Algebra. fig. 6.) in mean and extreme proportion in C; ſome of the ſynthetic methods; aſſuming ſome lines as given, 
that is, ſo as that BE, the ſquare of the greater part, ſhall | from which there is the moſt eaſy acceſs, or progreſſion to the 
be equal to the rectangle B D, contained under the whole and reſt, and to which the regreflion is the moſt difficult. For, 
the leſſer part. ; | though the calculus may be carried on diverſe ways, yet muſt 
Here ſuppoſing A Ba and CB=x; then will AC=a—x;| | begin with theſe lines. And the queſtion is more readily 
and xx into a—x, An equation, which by reduction ſolved, by ſuppoſing it to be of theſe data, and ſome quæſitum 
gives & - ay aa. L readily lowing from them ; than by conſidering the queſtion 
But it is very rare, that geometrical problems are thus brought | as it is actually propoſed. 3 
to equation; as being generally found to depend On various Thus, in the example already given, if from the reſt of the 
complex poſitions, and relations of lines; ſo that, here, ſome quantities given, it were required to find AD: perceiving 
further artifice, and certain ſpecial rules, will be required, to] that this cannot be done ſynthetically; yet that if it were 
bring them to algebraic terms, Indeed, it is very difficult to} ſo done, I could proceed in my ratiocination on it in a direft 
preſcribe any thing preciſe in ſuch cafes ; every man's own ge- connection from one thing to others; I aſſume AD as given, 
nlus ſhould be the rule of his procedure. | and begin to compute as if it was given indeed, and ſome of 
Something, however, ſhall be ſaid in the general, for the ſake | the other quantities, viz. ſome of the given ones, as A B, BC, 
of ſuch as are nothing verſed in ſuch operations; and that | or CD, were ſought. And thus, by carrying on the com- 
principally from Sir I. Newton. Sg putation, from the quantities aſſumed to the others, as the fe- 
Obſerve then, 25. That problems concerning lines related to | jations of the lines to one another direct, there will always be 
each other in any definite manner, may be variouſly ſtated, obtained an equation between two values of ſome one quanti 
by ſuppoſing ſuch or ſuch qu:eſita, or things ſought, to be re- ty; whether one of thoſe values be a letter ſet down as à fe- 
quired from ſuch or ſuch dara: yet ſtill, with whatever data preſentation, or name, at the beginning of the work, for that 
and quæſita the queſtion is propoſed, its ſolution will ariſe after quantity; and the other, a value of it found out by compu- 
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the very ſame manner, without the leaſt alteration of any cir- tation: or whether both be found by computations made diff: 
cumſtance, except in the imaginary ſpecies of lines, or the | rent ways. | | 

names whereby the data are diſtinguifhed from the quæſita. 59. Having thus compared the terms of the queſtion in 7 

n 


.” Suppoſe, e. gr. the queſtion were about an Iſoſceles triangle, | eral, there is further thought and addreſs required, to 
BCD, (fg. 7.) inſcribed in a circle; whoſe fides, BC, BD, the particular connections, or relations of the lines, fit for 
and baſe CD, were to be compared with the diameter of the | computation, For, what to a perſon who does not ſo 

Circle AB. Here, the queſtion may be either propoſed, of | threughly conſider them, may ſeem immediately, and by 3 
the inveſtigating of the diameter, from the given ſides and | very near relation, connected together; when we come to 
baſe ; or inveſtigating the baſe, from the ſides and diameter | expreſs that relation algebraically, are often found to requit? 
given. Or, laſtly, of finding the ſides, from the baſe and dia longer circuit; and ſhall even oblige you to begin your ſchemes 
meter given: and propoſe it under which form you will, it will | a-new, and carry on your computation ſtep by ſtep; 2 N 
be brought to an eguation, by the ſame algebraic ſeries, appear by finding BC, from AD, AB, and CD. For you 

'T hus, if the diameter be ſought, put A B &, C D=a, are only to proceeed by ſuch propoſitions, or enunclations, a3 

and BC, or BD=b. Then, drawing AC, as the triangles | can be fitly aa in algedraic terms, whereof there are 

ABC and CBE are ſimilar; AB: BC:: BC: B E, Or ſeveral ariſe from Eucl. ax. 19. prop. 4. book 6. and prop. 


5 bb 1 lib. I. Elem. Zo, d 25 ; 4 
l bb C CDI . li i . 
x:b::b:BE. Wherefore BE= — and E= To facilitate this diſcovery, of the relations of the lines n n 


x ba 
er 12. And, by reaſon the angle C E B is a right angle, | figure, there are ſeveral things that contribute; 45 8% ry 


E 


20 ſubſtraQion of Jines; fince ſtom the values of 
Nee the values of the whole; or from 
the value of the whole, and one of the parts, you may obtain 
| the value of the other part. Secondly, by the proportionality 
of lines; fince, as above ſuppoſed, the rectangle of the mean 


the parts, you may find 


| divided by either of the extremes, 
| wg ron or, which is the ſame thing, 5 


the 35th and 


greater ſide, we ſubſtract the ſquare of one of the leſler, to 


obtain the ſquare of the other. On which few foundations, if 


we add to them Prop. 1. of the VIth Elem. when the buſi- 


neſs relates to ſuperficies, and alſo ſome propoſitions taken out | 


of the .11th and 12th books of Euclid, when ſolids come in 
queſtion : the whole analytic art, as to right-lined geometry, 
depends. Indeed, all the. difficulties of problems may be re- 
duced to the ſole compoſition of lines out of parts, and the 


ſimilarity of triangles; ſo that there is no occaſion to make 


uſe of other theorems; becauſe they may all be reſolved into 
theſe two, and conſequently into the ſolutions that may be 
drawn from them. - 5 

60. To accommodate theſe theorems to the ſolution of pro- 
blems, the ſchemes are oft times to be farther conſtructed, by 
producing out ſome of the lines, till they cut others, or be- 
come of an aſſigned length; or by drawing lines parallel, or 
perpendicular, from ſome remarkable point; or by conjoining 
ſome remarkable points; as alſo, ſometimes, by, conſtructing 
them after other methods, according as the ſtate of the pro- 
blems, and the theorems, which are made uſe of to ſolve it, 
ſhall require. 1818 HE VV 
As for example: if two lines that do not meet each other, 
make given angles, with a certain third line; perhaps we pro- 
duce them ſo, that when they concur, or meet, they ſhall 


* 


form a triangle, whoſe angles, and conſequently the ratio of 


their ſides, ſhall be given; or if any angle be given, or be 
equal to any one, we often complete it into a triangle given in 
ſpecie, or ſimilar to ſome other, and that by producing ſome 
of the lines in the ſcheme, or by drawing a line ſubtending 
an angle. If the triangle be ene one, we often 
reſolve it into two right-angled ones, by letting fall a perpen- 
dicular. If the buſineſs concern multilateral, or many ſided 
figures, we reſolve them into triangles, by drawing diagonal 
lines, and ſo in others; always aiming at this end, viz. that 
the ſcheme may be reſolved either into given, or ſimilar, or 
9 triangles. | 


. 4 


hus, m the example propoſed, draw the diagonal BD, that 


the trapezium AB CD, may be reſolved into two triangles, 
ABD a right-angled one, and BDC an oblique-angled 
one, (fg. 8. n. 2.) then reſolve the oblique-angled one into 
two right-angled triangles, by letting fall a perpendicular from 
any of its angles B, C or D, upon the oppolite fide; as from 
B upon CD, produced to E, that BE may meet it perpendi- 


cularly. But ſince the angles BAD, and BCD, make in the | x; and beginning the computation from thence, you pre- 


mean while two right ones (by 22 Prop. 3 Eucl.) as well. as 


BCE and BCD, the angles BAD, and BCE are perceived | 


to be equal; conſequently the triangles BCE, and DAB to 
be ſimilar. And fo the computation (by aſſuming AD, AB, 
and BC, as if CD were ſought) may be thus carried on, viz. 
AD and AB (by reaſon of the right-angled triangle ABD) 
give you BD. AD, AB, BD and BC (by reaſon of the ſimi- 
lar triangles ABD, and CEB) give BE, and CE. BD, and 
BE (by reaſon of the right-angled triangle BED) give ED: 
and ED EC gives CD. hence there will be obtained an 


equation between the value of, CD fo found out, and the ſmall | 
algebraic letter that denotes it. We may alſo (and for the | 


greateſt part it is better ſo to do, than to follow the work 


too far in one continued ſeries) begin the computation. from 


different principles, or at leaſt promote it by diverſe methods, 
te one and the fame concluſion ;. that at length there may be 
obtained two values of any the ſame quantity; which, may be 
made equal to one another, Thus, AD, AB. and BC, give 
BD, BE, and CE as before ; then CD CE, gives ED; 
and laſtly, DB and ED (by reaſon of the right- angled tri- 
„ R on ot re 


7'- Having concerted your method of procedure, and drawn | 


Four ſcheme ; give names to the quantities that enter the com- 
Putation (that is, from which aft; 
we to be. derived, till you come to an equation) chuſing ſuch 


* 


ives. the value of 
if the males af al 
of the proportionals be firſt had, we make an equality 
5 —ĩ the rectangles of the extremes and means. 
Hut the proportionality of lines is beſt found out by the ſimi- 
larity of triangles; which, as it is known by the equality of 
their angles, the analyſt ought in particular to be converſant | 
in. In order to which, it will be neceſſary he be maſter of 
Euclid, Prop. 5, 13, 15, 29, and 32, Lib. I. and of Prop. 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Lib. VI. and of the 20, 21, 22, 2 , and 31, 
Lib. II. To which may be added, the 3d Prop. Lib. VI. or 
nd 36th Prop. Lib. III. Thirdly, the calculus is 
promoted by the addition, or ſubſtraction of ſquares, viz. in 
right-angled triangles, we add the ſquares of the leſſer ſides, | 
to obtain the ſquare of the greater; or from the ſquare of the 


— 


commodiouſly. The computations, which regard curves, de- 


8989 ** 


— 


umed, the values of others | 


- — uw 


3 involve all the conditions of the probl d i 
accommodated to the bulineſs, TIP ee oy 902 bet 
concluſion (as far as you can gueſs) more mpie, but yet 


— — 


which, may . 


not more than what ſhall be ſufficient ſor your purpoſe, 
Wherefore, do not give new names to quantities, which 
may be denominated 'from names already given. Thus, of 

a whole line given, and. its parts, of the three ſides of a right- 
© angled triangle, and of three or four proportionals, ſome one 
of the leaſt conſiderable we leave without a name; becauſe its 

value may be derived from the names of the reſt, As in the 


example already brought, if I make AD=#, and AB, I 


denote BD by no letter, becauſe it is the third ſide of a 
right-angled triangle ABD, and conſequently,” its value is 
V xx—aa. Then if I ſay, BC=b, ſince the triangles DAB, 
and BCE are ſimilar, and thence the lines AD. AB:: BC. 
CE proportional, to three whereof, viz. to AD, AB, and 
BC, there are already names given; for that reaſon I leave 
the fourth CE without a name, and in its room I make uſe of 


— diſcovered from the foregoing proportionality, And fo if 

x 

DC be. called c, I give no name to DE, becauſe from its 

parts DC, and CE, or c and , its value c + doomes 
* . * 


Out. 


89. By this time, the problem is almoſt reduced to an egua- 
tion. For after the aforeſaid letters are ſet down for the ſpe- 
cies of the principal lines, there remains —__ elſe to be 
done, but that out of thoſe ſpecies, the values of other lines 
be made out, according to a pre- conceived method; till 
after ſome foreſeen way they come to an eguatin. And 
there is nothing wanting in this caſe, except that by means 
of the right-angled triangles BCE and BDE, I can 
bring out a double value of BE, viz. BCq—CEq 


(or 93 — —=BEqz as alſo BD — DE q 


X X 


2abc abba B E 


: (or «K 4 - aa — c 2 — 


* 1H ar 


And hence ( blotting out on both ſides Ty 2 you mah 


2 a be 


have the equation bb = x x — 2a r which 


being reduced, becomes æ Þ aa + b bxa+2ab Cy, as 


=) 


- before, I ce. Fa 


, - 


99. For the geometry of curve lines: we uſe to denote them, 


either by deſcribing them by the local motion of right lines, 


or by uſing equations indefinitely expreſſing: the relation of 


right lines diſpoſed in order, according to. ſome certain law, 


and ending at the curve lines. See Curve. -- | 


# 


The ancients did the ſame by the ſections of ſolidsz but leſs 


ſcribed after the firſt manner, are performed as above directed : 
thus, ſuppoſe AKC (fg. 9.) a curve line, deſcribed by K 
the vertical point of the ſquare AE 2, whereof one leg AK, 
freely ſlides through the point A given in poſition, while the 
other Ke of a / determinate length is carcied along the right 
line AD, alſo given in poſition; and it is required ta find the 
point C, in which any right line CD, given alſo in poſition, 
ſhall cut this curve: Draw the right lines AC, CF, which 
may repreſent the ſquare in the poſition ſought, and the rela- 


tion of the lines (without any difference, or regard, of what 


is given or ſought, or any reſpect had to the curve) being conſi- 
deted, you perceive the dependency of the others upon CF, 
and any of theſe four, viz. BC, BF, AF, and AC, to be 
ſynthetical; two whereof you aſſume, as CF Da, and CB 


X * 


ſently obtain BF = , and AB = ee eee 


7 a a -& Xx, 
by reaſon of the right angle CBF; and that the lines B F. 
B C:: BC. AB are continual proportionals. Moreover, 
from the given poſition of CD, AD is given, which there- 


fore call b; there is alſo given the ratio of BC to BD, 
which ſuppoſe as d to e, and you have BD = = and 


AB=b—*/ 


Therefore b — d ——®* —, an equation which (by 


ſquaring its parts, and multiplying by a a — * x) wilt he'd. 
duced to this form, + — 


— b bd d 


| x*—2bdex 44a vs xx—22abdex+aabbdd. 


dd Fee 


Whence, laſlly, from the given quantities a, b, d, and e; x 


may be found by rules given hereafter ; and at that interval, 
or diſtance x.or BC, a right line drawn parallel to AD, will 


cut CD in the point ſought C. | 
If, inſtead of geometrical deſcriptions, we uſe equations to de- 


note. the curve lines by ; the computations will thereby become 
as much, ſhorter and eaſier, as the gaining of thoſe equations 
can make them. Thus, ſuppoſe the interſection C, of the 
given ellipſis ACE fg. 10. with the right line CD given 

| in 
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m poſition, be ſought: to denote the ellipſis, take ſome known | 


equatim proper to it, as r* — < x * ='y y, Where x. is 


y for the perpendicular bc, or B C, terminated at the curve ; 
ander and q are given from the given ſpecies of the ellip- 
ſis, Since therefore, C D is given in poſition, A D will 
be alſo given, which call a; and B 5 will be a—x; 


indefinitely put for any part of the axis Ab, or AB, and | 


B D to BC, which call 1 to e; and BC (y) will be = 
ea—ex, Whoſe ſquare e e a a —2ceax Teer, will 


be equal to r x — xx. And thence by reduCtion there 
or les | 


: F ' ,-S-8 E rx - a ae e 
will ariſe & x = 22 extr x: 5 Of # = 


"CEP. 
1 A 
ace+irÞbeyar+ rt: 227 Add, that though 
333 Lay a hk 4es- 49 


1 
e e 4 — 
T7 


a curve be denominated by a geometrical deſcription; or by a | 


ſection of a ſolid, yet thence an eguatien may be obtained, 


which ſhall define the nature of the curve, and conſequently | 


all the difficulties of problems propoſed about it, may be re- 
duced hither. Thus, in the former example, if AB be 
called x, and BC, y, the third proportional BF will be 


yy » whoſe ſquare, together with the ſquare of BC, is equal 


Ne 4 A | 
to CF q; that is, + yy aa; or y* ＋ XXY 
aa x. And this is an equation, by which every point C, 
of the curve A K C, agreeing or correſponding to any length 
of the baſe, (and conſequently the curve it ſelf) is defined; aad 
from whence conſequently you may obtain the ſolutions of 
problems propoſed concerning this curve. 5 
After the ſame manner almoſt, when a curve is not given in 
ſpeeie, but propoſed to be determined, you may feign an equa- 
tion at pleaſure, that may contain its general nature; and aſ- 
ſume this to denote it, as if it was given; that from its aſ- 
ſumption you ſome way arrive at equations, by which the aſ- 
ſumptions may be determined. oO 1 
What remains of the doctrine and practice of equations, re- 
lates to their reduction to the loweſt and ſimpleſt terms, the 
- better to come at the value of the unknown quantity in the 
equation; and their geometrical conſtruction. See RE DV- 
CrIOoN of equations. „ ee ER 
Extrattion of the roots of EQUATIONS. See EXTRACTION of 
roots of equations, | | 


Conſtruftion of EQUATIONS, See CONSTRUCTION of equations, | 


and CURVE. 

Converſion of EQUATIONS. See CONVERSION. 

Aafected EQUATION. > + <CADFECTED. 
Eminential EQUATION. 8 See the articles JEmmenrIAs, 
Exponential EQUATION. | EXPONENTIAL. 
Tranſcendental EQUATIONS. See TRANSCENDENTAL. 


EQUATION of time, in aſtronomy, the difference between mean 


and apparent time; or the reduction of the apparent unequal 


time, or motion of the ſun, or a planet, to equable and 


mean time, or motion. See TIME, and MoT1on. 
Time is only meaſured by motion; and as time, in it ſelf, 
flows ever equably ; to meaſure it, ſuch a motion muſt be 
- uſed as is equable, or which always proceeds at the fame 
rate. Toon | | 
The motion of the ſun, is what is commonly uſed for this 
purpoſe ; as the moſt eaſy to be obſerved : yet it wants the 
great qualification of a chronometer, equability, In effect, 
the aſtronomers find that the ſun's apparent motion 1s no 
ways equal, that he now and then ſlackens his pace, and after- 
© wards quickens it again: and conſequently, equal time can- 
not. be meaſured thereby. See SUN. e HHOR 
Hence, the time which the ſun's motion ſhews, called the ap- 


parent time, becomes different from the true and equable 


time, wherein all the celeſtial motions are to be eſtimated, and 
* accounted. 2 ; 


This inequality of time is thus accounted for : the natural, or | 1 
| bly; yet ſuch a motion is alone proper to meaſure ed 


of the equinoctial, or 24 equinoCtial hours; but by the time | 
which paſſes while the plane of a meridian paſſing through | 


ſolar day is meaſured, not, properly, by one entire revolution 


the centre of the ſun, does, by the earth's converſion round 
its axis, return again to the ſun's centre: which is the time 


between one mid-day and the next. See Day, and MEr1- | 


DIAN. 


Now, had the earth no other motion but that round its axis; | 


all the days would be preciſely equal to each other, and to the 
time of the revolution of the equinoctial: but the caſe is 
otherwiſe ; for while the earth is turning round its axis, it is 


likewiſe proceeding forward in its orbit. So that when a |) 
meridian has compleated a whole revolution from the ſun's | 
centre, its plane has not yet arrived at the ſun's centre again: 


3s will appear from the figure. 


- alſo the angle ADC will be given, and thence the ratio of | 


will the meridian M be in the poſition m d pa 


milar;; conſequently, the times would be always equal; the 


day, is not always of the ſame quantity. 


the real motion of the earth, we conſider the apparent mo- 


motion, performed in that time. For when that part of the 


which is about the middle of December; and leſſer nearer the 
apogæum, which is about the middle of une. 


will be conſtantly equal. 


* 


E A 


Let the ſun be 8 (Tab. A Kronom. fe. 50.) and let AB be x 
M 


portion of the ecliptic: let the line epreſen 
ridian, whoſe plane produced, paſſes through the I me- 
the earth is in A. Let the earth proceed in its orbit, = 
making one revolution round its axis, let it arrive at Hp 4 
former MD; and conſequently has not vet — cn 
the ſun, nor have the Aha Abe 60 meridia = 
their mid-day. But the meridian d m, muſt ſtill od ebony 
its angular motion, and deſcribe the angle d Bf before its — 
— paſs through the ſun. See EARTH. | "20 
Tence it appears, that the ſolar days are all longer 41: 
_ of one revolution of the in roma ts __ ben the 
owever, were the planes of all the meridia perpend ; 
to the plane of the earth's orbit; and did the and 8 
with an equal motion in its orbit; the angle d Bf katy be 
equal to the angle BS A, and the arches Af and AB be {i 


arch A B, and the angle d Bf, of the ſame quantity : all 

ſolar days equal to each other; and 3 
time Nor (df F Sie f N 5 "3 
But, as it is, neither of thoſe is the caſe : for the earth does 
not proceed in its orbit with an equable motion; but in it 
aphelion, deſcribes a leſs arch, and in its perihelion a greater, 
in the ſame time; beſide, that the planes of the meridians 
are not perpendicular to the ecliptic, but to the equator. 
Conſequently, the time of the angular motion d Bf, which, 
is to be added to the entire revolution in order to make a whole 


» 


The ſame will be found, if, ſetting aſide the conſideration of 


tion of the ſun in lieu thereof; as being what we meaſure time by. 
On this principle we obſerve, that the day not only includes 
the time of one converſion of the globe on its axis, but is in- 
creaſed by ſo much as anſwers to that part of the ſun's 


equinoctial, which, with the ſun, was at the meridian yeſter- 
day at noon, is come thither again to-day ; it is not yet noon ; 
the ſun not being now at the place where he yeſterday was, 
but gone forward near a degree more or leis. And this addi- 
tament above the 24 equinoQtial hours is upon a double 
account unequal. 88 | 

19. In that the ſun, by reaſon of his apogee and perigee, 
does not at all times of the year diſpatch an equal arch of the 
ecliptic in one day; but greater arches near the perigæum, 


the contrary, any phænomenon being obſerved, the apparent 
time, to have it 


As we do not know of any body in nature that moves ede, 


v 

wherein the whole circumference of the equator, of La 
$ the meridian, and 59/ 8” more. Which apo 5 
remainiffy always the ſame, theſe mean or eq 


— 
- 


dince then the ſun goes unequally eaſtwards with-reſpeR to 
| vc gener it will — arrive at the meridian ſooner 
- than this imaginary ſtar, 
zs the difference between true and a 
difference is known T — _ 
in the equator ; and int of t or w1I 
| * — with — For the arch intercepted 
between them, being converted into time, ſhews the diffe- 
rence between equal and apparent time, which, as before, 1s 
called the equation of time. E 2661, ho, WA 
The equation of time then, may be defined, the time that 
flows while the arch of the equator intercepted between the 
point determining the right aſcenſion of the ſun, and the place 


of the imaginary ſtar; paſſes the meridian: or, as Tycho, 


ace of tht imaginary 


and, after him; Street, ſtate it, the difference between the 


ſun's true longitude, and his right aſcenſion. | 
T EqQuaTE ſolar days, that is, 10 convert apparent inio mean 
z © x B's. Ez 4 
time, and mean into appar n the ſun 
cenſion be equal to his mean motion, the imaginary and true 
ſun will paſs the meridian at the ſame time: conſequently, the 
true coincides with the apparent tine. : 
20. If the right aſcenſion be greater than the mean motion, 


ſubtract the ſatter from the former ; and turning the diffe- 


rence into ſolar time, either ſubtract it from the apparent 

time, to find the meamtime: or add it to the mean time to 
- fin the apparent. HH . 973 64 YI... 

39. Laſtly, if the right aſcenſion be leſs than the mean mo- 
tion, ſubtract the former Jrom the latter, and turning the dif- 


4+ wit t_ 


A TABLE of the EquaTION of 


LY 


and ſometimes later : the difference | 
ent time: which | 


equator which comes 


fine. 10. If the ſun's right af- | 


9 


E QU 


ferente into ſolar time, either add it bo the apparent time, to 


find the mean time; or ſubtract it from the mean to find the 
apparent. | Wo 12 
This method of eguajzon obtains, if the calculus be progreſ- 
five ; if it be retrograde, that is, if the time be reckoned back- 
wards, the operation muſt be juſt the reverſe. '' 
This doctrine of the inequality and equation of natural days, 


s not only of uſe in aſtronomical computations, but alſo in 


the adjuſting and _— of clocks, watches, and other 
time-keepers: hence we ſee, why a pendulum, or other 
movement, which meaſures equal time, does not keep pace 
with the ſun, which meaſures apparent time; but is ſome- 
times before, and ſometimes later than the ſame; Whence, 
ſuch automata and ſun-dials, are found almoſt perpetually 
at variance. See CLOCK, and Drar. | | 
The variations of the two kinds of time, are exhibited in the 
following table, for every day throughout the year, It is bor- 
rowed from Mr. Flamſteed ; one part of whoſe praiſe it is, 
that he was the firft who fully demonſtrated and cleared this 
inequality, of natural days: though others, and even Ptolemy, 
had a partial notion of it. | | 

The uſe of the table is obvious: a clock, or watch, 
that is to be kept to true or equal time, muſt be fo 
many minutes and ſeconds faſter or ſlower than a ſun- 


dial, as is aſſigned in the table, for the reſpective day: 


Natural Days, with the Regulation of 


ſeconds in the table. ' 


or, if you would have it go by the ſun-dial, it goes well, 
if it gains or loſes each day the number of minutes and 


a Movement by the ſame, 
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, 
Abſelute EQUATION. See the article ABsoLUTE. 3 
EQuaTION of the centre, called alſo proflhaphereſis, and total 
- preſthapherefis ; is the difference between the true and mean 
place of a planet; or the angle made by the lines of the true 
and mean place; or, which amounts to the ſame, between the 
mean and equated anomaly. See PRosTHAPHERESIs. 
The motions of the ſun and moon, are affected with various 
ye, whence ariſes a neceflity of ſo many equations. 
0ON, Cc. | ye: 
From theſe inequalities, the moon's place became exceeding 
difficult to be determined; to remove which difficulty, is the 
great deſign of Sir Iſaac Newton's new The of the Moon; 
wherein we are furniſhed with equations for all the inequalities 
1 — mean motion. * principal are, | 
mal EQUATIONS of the mean motion of the fun and 
of the apogee and LA of the moon. 5 2 = 
The annual equation of the ſun's centre being given, the 
three other correſponding annual equations will be alfo iven ; 
and therefore a table of that will ſerve for all. For if the an. 
nual equation of the ſun's centre be taken from thence, for 
any time, and be called P, and let l, P Q. Q Q 
=R, }P=D, BTA DE = 
F; then ſhall 


the annual equation bf the We Wenn mo- 


Vol. I. 


þ 


tion for that time be R, that of the apogee of the moon will 
be E, and that of the node F. Ie rence Sep 

Only obſerve, that if the equation of the ſun's centre be re- 
quired to be added; then the equation of the moon's mean 
motion muſt be ſubtracted, that of her apogee muſt be ad- 


| ded, and that of the node ſubducted. And on the contrary, 


ſun, as the fine of the double diſtance of the moon's a 


if the equation of the ſun's centre were to be ſubducted, the 
moon's equation muſt be added, the equation of her apogee ſub- 
err and that of her node added. | 

here is alſo an equation of the moon's mean motion, depending on 
the ſituation of her apogee in reſpect of the ſun ; which is 
greateſt, when the moon's apogee is in an octant with the 
ſun; and-is nothing at all, when it is in the quadratures, or 
ſyzygies. "This equation, when greateſt, and the ſun in peri- 
gæo, is 3 min. 56 ſeconds. But if the ſun be in apogæo, it 
will never be above 3 min. 34 ſeconds, At other diſtances 
of the ſun from the earth, this equation, when greateſt, is re- 
ciprocally as the cube of ſuch diftance. But when the moon's 
apogee is any where but in the octants, this equation grows 
leſs, and is moſtly at the ſame diſtance between the earth and 


from tbe next quadrature or ſyzygy, to the radius. a 
to be added to the moon's motion, while her apogee paſſes 
kW. 3 U u © *'4 p bo DI 1450 8 "IN from 
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depe 
octants to the ſun, and vaniſnes quite, when they come to their 


paſſing from their ſyzygies with the ſun, to their quadratures 
with bim; but ſubſtracted while they paſs from the quadra- 


the lunar apogee, as was above ſhewed ; the remainder will 


Excentric EQUATION. See the article EXCENTRIC. 
EQUATOR, or AquartoR, in aſtronomy and geography, 


. great movea 


 MISPHERE. | | 
By the paſſages, or tranſits of arches of the equator over the 


the meridian in the ſeveral hours, minutes, Ec, of equated, 


] Converſion of Parts of the Equator into time, and 
3 Dice verſa. : 3 
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from a quadrature with the ſun to a ſyzygy ; but is to be ſub- | 
trated from it, while the apogee moves from the ſyzygy to 


the quadrature. 8 5 ; 
There is, moteover, another equation of, the moon's motion, which 


nds on the aſpect of the nodes of the moon's orbit with 
reſpe& to the ſun: and this is greateſt, when her nodes are in 
uadratures- or ſyzygies. This equation is proportional to the 
of the double diſtance of the node from the next ſyzygy, 

or quadrature; and at greateſt,” is but 47 ſeconds. This muſt 
be added to the moon's mean. motion, while the nodes are 


tures to the ſyzygies. "ot 6: 297. 
From the ſun's true place take the equated mean motion of 


be the annual argument of the faid apogee. From whence 
the eccentricity of the moon, and the ſecond equation of her 


apogee may be compared. 


ble circle of the ſphere, equally diftant from 
the two poles of the world, or having the ſame poles with 
thoſe of the world. See CIRCLE. | 

Such is the circle DA, (Tab. Aftronom. g. 52.) its poles be- 
ing P and Q. It is called the equator, by reaſon when the 
ſun is therein, the days and nights are equal ; whence allo it 
is called the equino#ial; and when drawn on maps, and pla- 


niſpheres, the eguinoctial line, or ſimply the line. See EQUI- | 
 NOCTIAL. 


Every point of the equator is 2 quadrant's diſtance from the 
poles of the world; whence it follows, that the equator di- 
vides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, in one of which is 
the northern, and in the other the ſouthern pole. See HE- 


meridian, its equal or mean time is eſtimated: henee we have 
frequent occaſion for the converſion of degrees of the equator 


into time; and, again, for the re- converſion of parts of time 


into parts of the equator, _ | 
For performance whereof, we ſubjoin the following table; 


wherein are exhibited the arches of the equator, which pals 


or mean time. See EQUATION of time. 


4 


l quired to turn 1 5 13 "op of the equator into time: againſt 
15 deg. in the rſt column, we have 1* O oO: againſt 4 


Eleuation, or altitude of the EQUATOR, is 


The uſe of the table is obvious; ſuppoſe, 4 gr. it were re 


deg. we have 16 o': againſt 10 minutes, 40“: againſt 3 
minutes, 12” O“: againſt 5 ſeconds, we have ©” 20”: and 


againſt 2 ſeconds, 8: which added together, give 1" 16 
37 287 


* The word is formed from the French e/curie, ; 
the ſame thing. Some, again, derive — — the Lati 
ſeuria, which not only denotes a place, for beaſts to Fa 
op ih DOG * * uy. But à more probable 
| derivation is from eguz/e, TNT IN 
A n * horſes, of zu, 
Some hold that fable, in propriety, relates only . 
locks, cows, ſheep, hogs, &c. And « only to bul- 
Sc. . . 1 be euer) to horſes, mules, 
A fimple equery, is that provided for one row 
double equery, that provided for two, with a — vans A 
middle, or two paſſages ; the horſes being placed head ; in the 
as in the little equery at Verſailles, o bead: 
Under equery are ſometimes. alſo comprehended «1 f 
and apartments, of the equeries, 8 pages, 5 lodgings, 


EqQuERY, ſcuyer, is allo an officer, who has the care, and ma 


nagement of the horſes of a king, or prince. 


EqQUERIEs, or EuERRIES, popularly called Quzrures. 


are particularly uſed among us, for officers of ogy 
ſtables ; five in number, who when. bis = as 1 
8 an on leading oY are in waiting one at a time month 
Ys a a ta ing the 
apy irene 
They uſed to ride on horſe-back by the coach · ſid 

king travelled; but that being more * 
than neceſſary to the ſovereign, it has been diſconti- 
nued. | an | ; 


Eqyenies of the crown fable have that appellation, as being 


imployed in managing, and breaking the ſaddle horſ | 
preparing them for the king's riding, oy 
They are two in number; whereof one is, or always ſhould 
be, in cloſe waiting at court; and when his majeſty rides, 


the egueries, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mounting him; or 
when his majeſty rides, they uſually attend him, : 
EQUES Auratus, is uſed to ſignify a knight batchelor ; called 
auratus, q. d. gilt, becauſe anciently none but knights might 
gild or beautify their armour, or other habiliments of war 
with gold. See KNIGHT. ; 
In law, this term is not uſed ; but inſtead of it, miles; and 
ſometimes chevalier. See MILES, CHEVALIER, &c, 
EQUESTRIS *, EqQuesTRIAN, a term chiefly uſed in the 
phraſe, egugſtrian ſlatue, which ſignifies a ſtatue repreſenting 
a perſon mounted on horſe-back. See STATYE. 

The word is formed of the Latin, egues, knight, horſeman 

of eguus, horſe. 5 

The fortuna equeſiris, in ancient Rome, was a ſtatue of that 
goddeſs on horſe- back. We ſometime alſo ſay, eguęſtriam 
column. See COLUMN, 


| EQUESTRIAN order, 2 Romans, ſignified the order of 


Enights, or equites. NIGHT, 
EQUIANGULAR, or AquiancuLas, in geometry, 
is applied to figures, whoſe angles are all equal, See 
ANGLE. | | 
A ſte is an egquiangular figure. See SQUARE, —Al! equila- 
j teral triangles are alſo eguiangular. See EQUILATERAL, 
When the three angles of one triangle, are ſeverally equal to 
the three angles of another triangle; ſuch triangles are allo 


| EQUICRURAL, or AquickuRaL, Triangle, is what we 
more uſually call an Iſoſceles. See IsoscELES. 
EQUICULUS, EquuLevs, or Equus minor, a conſtella- 
tion! of the northern hemiſphere, See EqQuULEUs. 
EQUI DIFFERENT, or AquiDIFFERENT, in aritt- 
metic. If in a ſeries of three quantities, there be the ſame 
difference between the firſt and ſecond, as between the ſecond 
and third, they are ſaid to be continually equidifferent : but 
if in a ſeries of four quantities, there be the ſame difference be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond, as between the third and fourth, 
they are {aid to be diſcretely equidiſſerent. See RATIO. 
Thus, 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely equidifferent ; and 3 
6, and 9, continually eguidiſferent. | 
EQUIDISTANT, or AgvipisTAnT, in geometry, a term 
of relation between two things, which are every where at 
an equal, or the ſame, diſtance from each other, Ser Dr 
STANCE. : 
Thus parallel lines are ſaid to be equid;fant, as they neither ap- 
proach nor recede. See PARALLEL, 


0 
ſaid to be 1 % . See TRIANGLE. 
; bl 
| 


Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find how many degrees, EQUILATERAL, or AquiLaTERAL, is applied to 20) 


minutes, &c. of the equator, anſwer to 23 hours 25 min. 
17 ſec. and q thirds. Againſt 21" in the fourth column of |. 
the table you have 3159: againſt 2 hours, 30: againſt 20% 

ſt 5 ſec, 1 15" 0”: againſt 
2 ſec. 30 O: againſt 6 thirds, 1“ 30”: which added to- 


59; againſt 10 ſec. 2 30': again 
gether give 351 19/ 17” 15%, ; 


thing whoſe fides are all equal. 

The, an equilateral * is that whole ſides are all d 
ual length.— In an eguilateral triangle, all the angles a 

likewiſe equal. See TRIANGLE, and FIRE. we 

All regular polygons, and regular bodies, are equilateral. 

| PoLyGoN, REGULAR, Cc. 


an arch of a ver- 22470 3 
g jo EQUILATERAL Zyperbela, is that wherein the conjugate ae 


tical circle, intercepted between the equator and the ho- 2 ABB. and DE, are equal,—Tab. Canicr fee 20. 
| , E, . . ugate 


IT 1ZON. PS 


The evation of the equator, with that of the pole, is always | Hence, a 
equal to aps An 5 ELEVATION, and ALrIropß z. axes, it is alſo equal thereto, Conſequently, 
EQUERY *, or Ecuxy, a grand ſtable, or lodge for horſes 


1 ional to the conj 
Hence, as the parameter is a third propor i- the equation 


| - — 
y*=bx+bx*: a, we make b==a; the equation — 
I x*, defines the nature of an equilateral hyperbola, der 


flurniſhed with all the conveniences thereof; as ſtalls, manger, 
rack, & C. : 


HYPERBOLA, EQUI- 


holds the ftirrup, whilſt the maſter of the horſe, or one of 


8 


ILIBRIUM, or Aquitiszium, in mechanics, a 
9 implying an exact equality of weight between two bodies, 
compared with each other. See WEIGHT. 
A balance is in equilibrio, when the two ends are ſo exactly 
poiſed, that neither of them aſcends or deſcends, but both re- 
tain their parallel poſition to the horizon. F rom which cir- 
cumſtance the word is originally taken; as being a compound 
of ægquus, equal, and libra, balance. Whence we frequently 
uſe the word balance in lieu thereof. See BALANCE. + 
The equilibrium of fluids makes a conſiderable part of the doc- 
trine of hydroftatics, See FLuiD. - | 
EQUILIBRIUM, is alſo uſed figuratively on other occaſions. A 
painter muſt take care to obſerve the equilibrium of his figures, 
; e. diſpoſe them well on their centre of gravity, that they 
may not ſeem ill ſupported, or ready to tumble. | 
Thus, e. gr. if one arm be moving forward, the other muſt 
be proportionably backward, to poiſe the figure. 
In a picture, there ſhould always be an equilibrium between 
one part and another: that is, the objects are to be diſtributed 
ſo, as to balance, and contraft eachother ; and not too many, 
+. or. be crowded on one ſide, and the other left bare. 


EQUIMULTIPLE, in arithmetic and geometry, is applied 


to ſimple magnitudes, when multiplied equally, i. e. by equal 
quantities, or multiplyers. See MULTIPLICATION. | 
Thus, taking A as many times as B; or multiplying: them 
equally, there will ſtill remain the fame ratio between the 
magnitudes thus multiplied, as between the primitive magni- 
tudes before multiplication. | 5 
Now, thoſe magnitudes, thus equally multiplied, are called 


equimultiples of the original ones A and B: whence we ay, | 


that equimultiples have the ſame ratio as the ſimple quantities. 
See RAT10. 
In arithmetic, we generally uſe the term equimultiples for num- 
bers which contain equally, or: an equal number of times, 
their ſubmultiples. bas | | 
Thus 12 and 6 are equimultiples of their ſubmultiples 4 and 2; 
inaſmuch as each of them contains its /ubmultiple three times, 
See SUBMULTIPLE. Hb 
EQUINA Sella. See the article SELLA. | | 
EQUINOCTIAL, or XquinocTIaL, in aftronomy, a 
great and immoveable circle of the ſphere, under which the 
equator moves in its diurnal motion. See SPHERE. | 
The eguinoctial, or equinoctial line, is ordinarily confounded 
with the equator ; but there is a difference: the equator be- 
ing moveable, and the eguinoctial immoveable ; and the equa- 
tor drawn about the convex ſurface of the ſphere, but the 


firſt of which is the vernal, and the ſecond the autumnal equi- 
nox. | 
As the ſun's motion is unequal, that is, ſometimes ſwifter, 
and ſometimes ſlower, (from the cauſes already explained un- 
der the article EQUAT10N) it comes to paſs, that there are 
about eight days more from the vernal, to the autumnal equi- 
nex, than from the autumnal to the vernal: the ſun ſpending 
ſo much more time in travelling through the northern, 
than the ſouthern ſigns. 
According to the obſervations of M. Caſſini, the ſun is 186“. 
14% 53, in the northern ſigns; and only 178%, 14". 56. in 
the ſouthern. The difference of which is 74. 230. 57 
The ſun being continually advancing forwards in the ecliptic, 
and gaining a degree every day; he makes no ſtay in the 
equinaQial points, but the moment he arrives in them, leaves 
them. | 
Of courſe, therefore, though the day the ſun enters the equi- 
nodal point, is called the equinox, as being reputed equal to 
night; yet is not it preciſely, ſo, unleſs the ſun enter the equa- 
tor at mid-day. For if the ſun riſing ſhould enter the vernal 
equinox, at ſetting, he will have departed from it, and have 
got northwards about 12“: conſequently, that day will be 
ſomewhat longer than 12 hours, and the night proportiona- 
bly ſhorter. | | | 
The time'of the equinoxes, 1. e. the moment in which the ſun 
enters the equator, is found by obſervation ; the latitude of the 
place of the the obſervation being given. F 
Thus, in the equinoctial day, or near it, take the juſt me- 
ridian altitude of the ſun ; if this be equal to the altitude of 
the equator, or the complement of the latitude, the ſun is that 
very moment in the equator, If it be not equal, the diffe- 
rence is the ſun's declination, The next day obſerve the 
meridian altitude as before, and find his declination: if the 
declination be of different kinds, viz. the one north, and the 
other ſouth, the equinox has happened in the interval of time 
between them. Otherwiſe, the ſun has either not entered 
the equinoctial, or had paſſed it at firſt, From theſe two-ob- 
ſervations, a trigonometrical calculus gives the time of the 


equinox, | 
It is found by obſervation, that the equinoctial points, and all 


ward, or in antecedentia, that is, weſtward. This retrogade 
motion of the equinoctial points, is that famous and difficult 
phænomenon, called the preceſſion of the equinoxes. See PRE - 
CESSION of the equinox. 


EqQuinus Venter. See VENTER Eguinus. 


eguinoctial on the concave ſurface of the magnus orbis. See | EQUIPAGE, in navigation. See Crew. 


EQUATOR. | 
The eguinoctial is conceived, by ſuppoſing a ſemi-diameter 
of the ſphere, produced through a point of the equator, 
and there, by the rotation of the ſphere about its axis, de- 
ſcribing a circle on the immoveable ſurface of the primum 
mobile, | 
Whenever the ſun, in his progreſs through the ecliptic, 


EQUIPOLLENCE, in logic, is when there is an equivalence 


between two or more terms, or propoſitions ; i. e. when they 
ſignify one and the ſame thing, though they expreſs it diffe- 
rently, —Such propoſitions, &c. are faid to be equipollent, See 
EQUIVALENT. | 


; EQUIPPE,, in heraldry, expreſſes a cavalier equipped, i. e. 


armed at all points. 


comes to this circle, it makes equal days and nights all | EQUITY, Aqui as, denotes juſtice, or right mitigated and 


around the globe; as then riſing due eaſt, and ſetting due 
weſt, which he never does at any other time of the year. 
vee Day. | 
And hence the denomination, from æguus, and nax, night; 
quia ægquat diem nocti. See Day, and NIGHT, | 
The eqguingctial, then, is the circle which the ſun deſcribes, or 
appears to deſcribe, at the time of the equinoxes; that is, 
when the length of the day is every where equal to that of the 
night: which happens twice per annum. See Equinox, 
EquinocTIAL, in geography. See the article EQuaTos. 
People who live under this circle, by geographers and naviga- 
tors called the line, have their days and nights conſtantly equal, 
And at noon, the ſun is in their zenith, and caſts no ſhadow. 
See ASEIL. | 
From this circle, is the declination, or latitude of places, ac- 
counted in degrees of the meridian. See LaTITUDE, &c, 
EQuinocTIAL Points, are the two points wherein the equator 
and ecliptic interſe& each other. The one, being in the firſt 
point of aries, is called the vernal; and the other in the firſt 
point of libra, the autumnal point. See Pol x r. 
EquixocTIAL Colure, is that paſſing through the equinogtial 
K points. See 2 | 
QINOCTIAL Dial, is that whoſe plane lies | 
equinottial, See DIAL. 5 . 1 
WINOCTIAL Heurs, ' Hour, 
— ere 8 dee the articles } Lins. 
INOCTIAL Orient. OrIEnT. | 
INDE or 2 in aſtronomy, the time when 
enters one 0 inoctial poi oc- 
ma _ ne of the meme points. See Larne 
he time when he enters the vernal point is particularly deno- 
minated the vernal; and that her ba en the . 
Te: the autunmal equinox. See AUTUMNAL, and VERNAL. 
© equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the equine#ial cir- |. 
* when, of conſequence, the days are equal to the nights 
oughout the world, which is the caſe twice a year; viz. 


tempered by the conſideration of particular circumſtances; or a 
correction, and abatement of the ſeverity of ſome law; or a 


temperament, which, without being unjuſt, abates the rigour 


of ſome juſt law. See Law. 4 

This is what the Greeks call e716@za4.—The utmoſt ſeverity 
of a good law, is frequently contrary to juſtice ; it ſhould al- 
ways have equity for its rule, and guide. Summum jus, ſæpe 
ſumma injuria. a | 
The foundation of equity, is not, that there is any miſtake in 
the law ; but that the law was laid down univerſally ; by rea- 
fon all circumſtances could not be conſidered, or taken in un- 
der one law. f 55 | 
Equity, therefore, is not ſo much a correction of a law, as an 
amendment ; not yet ſo properly an amendment of the law it 
ſelf, as of ſome concluſion ariſing from its being ill underſtood, 
or ill applied. e 

In this it is diſtinguiſhed from a diſpenſation, which takes away 
the obligation of the law in ſome particular caſe ; whereas a 
correction does not take away any thing of the obligation, but 
only ſhews in what ſenſe it is to be taken, leſt there ſhould be 
imagined any obligation, where there is none. 

For an inſtance, ſuppoſe it an expreſs law, that the city being 
now beſet with an enemy, the gates be all ſhut ; and ſuppoſe 
it fall out, that the enemy is then in purſuit after ſome of the 
citizens by whom it is defended; ſo that it would be highly 
prejudicial thereto, not to open them the gates: equity here de- 
— the gates to be opened, contrary to the expreſs word of 
the law. ; | | | 
Thom. Aquinas propoſes another inſtance: ſuppoſe it law, that 
whoever refuſes to reftore what had been committed in truſt 
to him, ſhall pay a grievous mulct; and ſuppoſe ſome perſon 


. 


refuſe to reſtore a ſword left with him, to a mad-man, This 
caſe is comprehended in the ſenſe and intendment of the law, 


though not in the words thereof. And the legiſlator himſelf, 
if he were preſent, would except it. Equity, therefore, muſt 


out the 10th of March, and the 12th of September, the 


here ſtep in, to correct or ſupply the defect of the judge, and 
acquit the man of the mulct. r 
| | In 


the other points of the ecliptic, are continually moving back- 


— — — 
— 


LILLIE. 
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In this view, equity is of two kinds, and thoſe of contrary | 


Equity, in our laws, &c. is alſo frequently uſed for the court of 


EQU 


effects: the one abridges, and takes from the letter of the 
law; and the other enlarges, and adds thereto.  ' | 
The firſt is defined, the correction of a law, made generally 
in that part wherein it fails: as, ſuppoſe a ſtatute made, 
4 That whoſoever does ſuch a thing, ſhall be a felon, or ſuf- 
ce fer death: yet if a mad-man, or an infant, who hath no 
diſcretion, do the ſame, he ſhall neither be a felon, nor ſuffer 
death, 5 | 
The other is defined, an extenſion of the words of the law, to 
caſes which are not expreſſed, which yet come under the ſame 
reaſon ; ſo that, when one thing is enacted, all other things, 
which are of the like degree, are ſo too. ELLE 
Thus the ſtatute which ordains, that in action of debt againſt 
executors, he who appears by diſtreſs ſhall anſwer z. extends 
by equity, to adminiſtrators : and ſuch of them as ſhall appear 
firſt by diſtreſs, ſhall anſwer, by the equity of the faid act: 
quia ſunt in equal; genere. EL RN 
FquiTy is alſo uſed for the virtue of juſtice, See JUSTICE. 


chancery, where controverſies are ſuppoſed to be determined, 
according to the exact rules of zguity and conſcience, by miti- 
gating the rigour of the common law. See CHANCERY. 
Agquitas ſequitur lagem, is an old maxim in law; but from the 
great increate of ſuits in chancery, ſome have thought fit to 
give it this conſtruction, that in all cauſes after a man has bee 
at law, he muſt go to equity. | 
EQUIVALENT, is underſtood of ſomething that is equal in 
value, force, or effect to another. See EqQuaLiTyY. | 


the clouds, as they particularly thought Frogs were | 
they dropped down in —— of rain, hop ac Fon that 
ly unphiloſophical ! * - - W ef, 95 Ugh. 
Yet ſome, even to this day, credit the rainino | 
among the . reſt, the 8 nd: nes 08s 3 and, 
ſeems inclined to the opinion: inſtancing in f p iſter, 
the leads of the lord Aſton's gatehouſe at Tal i, = on 
ſhire, which he imagines came there by ſome ſuch 2 
But we may make a judgment of this, and a ang means. 
like reports to be met with in conſiderable authors, f red the 
other the like relations that have been better i om ſome 
Such are ſeveral reports of the raining. of millet. neo, 
whitings, &c, An account of which, with 7 3 
0 


the deceit, ſee under Rain and ShowzkR. 


The doctrine of equivocal generation we cal ; 

trine, as having, in all probability, had its Ty A F * 
ſalve the hypotheſis of the original production of ole 5 
other animals, out of the earth, by help of the "mem. and 
To prove which, the Egyptians, as Diodorus Siculus obere. 


produce this obſer vation; that about Thebes, when the earth 


is moiſtened by the Nile, and afterwards in 

intenſe heat of the ſolar rays, an innytherabls 9 the 
do come forth: whence he infers, that all kinds of an nice 
might equally have ariſen out of the earth at the ey 
things. And from theſe, biſhop Stillingfleet takes the x. hd 


Mela, Pliny, Ovid, &c. to have borrowed the h 
without enquiring into i . ? 2 
f 8 | as 5 quiring into its truth. Derham's Ply, The, lib 


Equivalence is of various kinds, in propoſitions, in terms, and | EQUIVOCATION, #aqvivocarro, the uſing a term 
| | | a 


2 
in thangs. | bn 
EqQuivALENT Terms are, where ſeveral words that differ in 
ound, have yet one and the ſame ſignification: as, every body 
was there, and no body was abſent ; mhil non, and omne. 
EqQuivALENT Things, are either moral, phyſical, or flatical. — 
Meral, as when we ſay, that the commanding or adviſing a 
murther, is a guilt eguivalent to that of the murtherer.—Ply- 
fical, as when a man, who has the ſtrength of two men, is | 
faid to be equivglent to two.—Statical, whereby a leſs weight 
becomes of equal force with a greater, by having its diſtance, 
from the centre, increaſed. | 
EQUIVOCAL, M#@aoquvivocum, denotes a word, or expreſ- 
ſion that is dubious, and ambiguous; or that may have ſeveral 
ſenſes, one true, and another falſe. 
Eguivocal terms anſwer to what are otherwiſe called homonyma 
or homonymous terms. See HOMONYMUs. | 
Such is the word emperor, which is both the name of a dignity, 
the proper name of a perſon, and the name of a plant, So 
alſo the Latin gallus, which ſtands indifferently for a cock, 
and a Frenchman, 
In theſe caſes one word denotes diverſe conceptions, one word 
diverſe things: whence that common definition of equruecals 
in the ſchools, quorum nomen &/# commune, ratio vero efſentie ſe- 
cundum illud nomen diverſa. a 
| Philoſophers diſtinguiſh eguivocals, into active and paſſive ; or 
æguivoca æquivocantia, and æquivocata. 


Aquivoca aquivecantia, or thoſe that denominate and ſignify |. 


things, are words common to ſeveral things in a very different 
ſignification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have a fimilar eſ- 
ſence, correſpondent to the ſimilar denomination. E. gr. 
The word taurus, which ſtands for a ſign, a mountain, and 
an animal; and in one ſignifies a lowing animal; in another, 
a heap of ſtones and earth; and in the third, a conſtellation, 


or ſyſtem of ſtars. 
Aquivaca æquivocata, or thoſe that are called or denominated ; 


are the things ſignified by ambiguous names, e. gr. a ſign, a | 


mountain, and an animal. Which laſt ſpecies of equrvocals 


alone, Ariftotle ſeems to have had in view in his definition, |. 


which agrees to theſe, and theſe only, 


EqQUIVvOCAL Action. ACTION. 
Eveent Cauſe. 5 See the article 3 C Ausz. 
EqQuivocAL Generation, is a method of producing animals and 
plants, not by the uſual way of coition between male and fe- 
male, but by I know not what plaſtic power, or virtue in the 
ſun, c. See GENERATION. . 
Thus inſects, maggots, flies, ſpiders, frogs, &c, have uſually 
been ſuppoſed to be produced by equivocal generation, i. e. by 
the heat of the ſun warming, agitating and impregnating the 
duſt, earth, mud, and putrified parts of animals. 
This method of generation, which we allo call ſpontaneous, 
was commonly aſſerted and believed among the ancient philo- 
. fophers: but the moderns, from more and better obſervations, 
unanimouſly reject it, and hold that all animals, nay and ve- 
getables too, are univocally produced, that is, by parent ani- 
mals, and vegetables of the ſame ſpecies and denomination, 
See UxIvoc AL Generation. | 
It were a thing, one would imagine, ſufficient to diſcredit the 


Ariſtotelian, or rather the Egyptian doctrine of equrvecal ge- 
neration, to find flies, frogs, lice, Ic. to be male and female; 


and accordingly to engender, lay eggs, &c. 
To imagine that any of thoſe creatures could be ſpontane- 


or expreſſion, that has a double ſignification. See Equryg. 
ark kw ata: 6-60 5 

gui vocatioms are expedients to fave telling the tru ; 
without: telling a lye for the matter. The N = 
patrons of equivocatians, and mental reſervations: bold 
that the uſe of ſuch ſhifts, and ambiguities, is in man cal ; 
5 See RESERVATION. revs 
t. Auguſtin, particularly, is reproached with end 7 
vindicate Iſaac for ſaving his wit from a crime, e-. 
vocation : tacuit aliquid veri, & non dixit aliguid fall. 15 
advance a dubious propoſition, knowing it will be underſtood 
in a ſenſe different from that you give it in your mind, is an 
 equivecation, and a breach of good faith and ſincerity. Se 
TruTH, FALsHooD, Sc. 


EqQuivoCcATIoON, in moral theology, is ſtrictly underflood of 2 


term, or phraſe, with two different ſignifications; the one 
common, and obvious; the other more unuſual, and remote: 
the latter of which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, but the 
former by the hearers, they conceive ſomething different from 
one another. + | + 29 
Of this we have an inſtance in St. John, chap. 11. where 
our Saviour is repreſented as ſaying, Lazarus fleepeth : for the 
diſciples taking the word /eping in the uſual fignification, 
concluded that Lazarus, whom they had been told was fick, 
began to take reſt, and would ſoon recover; but Jeſus, uſing 
the words in a leſs direct, and uſual ſignification, meant that 
Lazarus was dead.:o is HD nn nog wh 
When the eguivogue conſiſts of ſeveral words, it is properly 
called an amphibology: of which we have an inſtance in &. 
John, chap. ii. de/troy this temple, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, ſpeaking 
to the Jews, and I will raiſe it again in three days. 
The lawfulneſs of the uſe of egquivocations has been greatly di 
puted among the modern caſuiſts: many grave authors deny 
that it is allowable to uſe them on any occaſion whatere!, 
Their reaſon is, than an eguivaque is to all intents and purpoſe 
the ſame with a lye. See FALSsHOob, and RESERVATION. 
Others, on the contrary, particularly Cabaſſut, a divine f. 
mous among the prieſts of the oratory, hold a world of dif- 
rence between an equivecation and a ſye; maintaining that! 
is ever criminal to tell a lye; but that there are ſome n 
where an equivocation may be uſed innocently : and ſuch, U 
effect, is the ſentiment of St. Thomas, St. Antonin, St. Rep 
mond, and eſpecially St. Auguſtin, as Fa. Cabaſſut ſeems i 
have demonſtrated. Lib. IV. Theor. de Prax. Fur. Can. fit 
Ludg. 1685. cap. 4. | | 
EQUULEUS, or EcvLevs, in antiquity, a kind of rc, 
or engine of torture, uſed for extorting the truth; t 
chiefly on ſlaves, but afterwards turned againſt the chriſtis 
The patient's arms and legs being faſtened on the equuleus 
cords, - he was hoiſted aloft, and extended in ſuch man 
that all his bones were diſlocated, In this ſtate, red hot 70 
were applied to his body; and he was alſo goaded in the 
with an iron forked inſtrument, called unguia.— ale 
in U 


was he tormented with queſtions. _— 

Hieronymus Magius, when a priſoner among 2 il 

wrote an expreſs treatiſe de Eguulto; and . "ha 
t a 


ouſly produced, eſpecially in ſo romantic a manner, as in 


writers and adherents, to the doctrine of equiveca! generatim. 
7 


KER E 


in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the norther 


EqQUUL EUs, , _ 
; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 4; in 
7 905) in Mr. Flamfteed's 10. The longitudes, lati- 
tudes, itudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 
mes and ſituations of N Longit. Latitude. 
1 the pn Blz.c 557 North. 
e 
* 14 12 57120 32 5605 
15 59 37/23 02 366 
16 02 30021 16 5106 
: 16 25 37121 38 3116 
Preced, of two in the mouth, 19 06 24/25 13 124 
| | 19 07 o7j25 o6 5216 
Subſeq. of the ſame. - [20 07 3024 46 5704 
Preced. of two in the head, 18 47 48020 09 0904 
20 51 0521 42 5 
21 07 02/21 03 0004 


Subſeq. in the ſame. 


FqQuvULEVs, in the arts and manufactures. See Hors, 
ERADICATIVE, in medicine, See RADICAL. 
ERANARCHA #, EPANAPXHE, a public officer among 
the ancient Greeks, whoſe buſineſs was to preſide over, and 
direct the alms, and proviſions made for the poor. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, ee2yo5, alms, contribution, 

and aey 1s command. | 950 

The eranarcha was properly the adminiftrator, or ſteward of 
the poor: when any perſon was reduced to poverty, taken 
captive, or had a daughter to marry, which he could not ef- 
ſect for want of money, c. this officer called an aſſembly of 
friends and neighbours, and taxed each, according to his 


what we learn from Corn. Nepos, in his life of Epaminondas, 
FRASED, in heraldry, expreſſes any thing violently torn off 
from its proper place.—It is uſed in contra- diſtinction to coup- 
ed, which ſignifies a thing clean cut off.— The family of Card 
bears ermine, a demy lion rampant eraſed, azure, c. 
ERASTIANS, a religious ſect, or faction, which aroſe in 
England during the time of the civil wars; thus called from 
their leader Tho. Eraſtus; whoſe diftinguiſhing doctrine it 
was, that the church had no right to diſcipline, that is, no re- 
oular power to excommunicate, exclude, cenſure, abſolve, 
decree, or the like, | 
ERECT F#hwers, are 
or reclining the head. See FLOWER. 
ERE CT Viſion. See the article VIs io. 
Direct 8 | 
ERECT 5 Declining, &c. 3 Dials. See DIAL. 
ERECTION, the act of raiſing, or elevating a thing, in a 
right line. See ELEVATION. | 
The erecting a perpendicular on a line given, is a popular pro- 
blem in geometry. See PERPENDICULAR. 


of a marquiſate into a dutchy ; biſhopricks can only be erected 
by the king. 
It was anciently the practice to ere ſtatues to great men. 
Cato, the cenſor, being asked why a ſtatue was not erected 
him? I had rather, ſays he, hear the queſtion made, than 
hear it asked why a ſtatue was erected me. 
ERECTION, is particularly uſed in medicine, for the ſtate of the 
penis, when ſwelled, and diſtended by the action of the muſ- 
cles, called erectores. See PENIs, and ERECTOR, 
There is alſo an erection of the clitoris, performed by muſcles 
provided for that purpoſe. See CLITORIS, and ERECTOR. 
An alternation of erection, and flaccidity in the penis, Dr. 
Drake obſerves, is of abſolute neceſſity: the firſt to the per- 
formance of its office; the ſecond for the ſecurity of the part. 
Without an erection it were impoſſible to emit and lodge the 
ſeed where it ought to be; and with a conſtant one, almoſt 
as impoſſible to ſecure the part from external injuries—To 
ſay nothing of the loſs of inſtigation, which muſt be a neceſ- 
fary conſequence of conſtant erection. See PRIAPI5MUs. 
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ra cavernoſa, by an extraordinary quantity of blood | 
therein, See . Apo mY a ee 
That the blood is the matter which diſtends the penis in erec- 
umn, is evident from abundance of experiments; though the 
moſt convincing is that of firmly tying the penis of an animal 
| (as has been frequently done to a dog) in coitu ; wherein, no- 
thing has been found but blood to diſtend it. Hence, in the 
bodies of criminals, that hang long after death, the penis be- 
armes erected; the blood, in that poſition, falling to the infe- 
ier and Roping there. 
ow1ng into the blood veſlels of the penis after 
part becomes erected. This was firſt 4 by wy 8 
2 viewing its veins, after he had diſtended them with 
1 3 whence it plainly appeared, that the external trunks 
a ed, ſome under its skin only, and ſome over the oſſa 
s: -beſide, that a vaſt number of other veins on the dorſum 
FeNS, unite and empty themſelves into one trunk, called weng 


7 7 N * paſles immediately under a tranſyerſe ligament of 


means and eſtate, to contribute towards his relief. This is 


ſuch as grow upright, without hanging, | 


The term ERECTION is alſo uſed figuratively.—As, the erection 


The erectiu of the penis, conſiſts in a diſtenſion of its corpo- | 


+ & - 
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the oſſa pubis, which is compreſſed by the approximation o 
the dorſum penis, to the ligament of the pubis. This appli- 
cation of the dorſum penis is effected by its muſculi directores 
pulling down the crura of the corpora cavernoſa penis, which 
are tied up at their juncture in the body of the penis, to the 
os pubis, by the ligamentum ſuſpenſorium. Now, this can- 
not happen to the cavernous body of the urethra, by reaſon 
there is no bone, whoſe poſition can give riſe to à ligament, 
which can have that effect on its veins: wherefore the muſ- 
culi acceletatores, embracing the veins of the bulb do that of- 
fice, though not fo effeQually as in the penis it ſelf. 
Accordingly, the glans is not always perfectly diſtended with 
the penis, and ſooneſt becomes flaccid on an erection. See 
GLaNs, 1 
The blood, by ſuch means, being precluded from its return, 
the corpora cavernoſa muſt of neceſſity become diſtended, if 
we conſider their ſtructure above- mentioned, with reſpect to 
the veins. The arteries, which before were flaccid, have now 
their trunks alſo diſtended, and do more plentifully import 
blood into the corpora cavernoſa. | 
But ſince it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome part of the detained 
blood ſhould be till paſſing off, left it become grumous, and 
unht for a reflux; the venæ præputii communicate with thoſe 
of the penis it ſelf ; whereby part of the blood may be re- 
turned from the penis during its erection, and give way to a 
freſh ſupply from the arteries, and preſerve the circulation un- 
interrupted. See CIRCULATION. RUST 
ERECTOR Clitoridis, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles ariſing 
from the pretuberances of the iſchium, and inſerted into the 
ſpongious body of the clitoris ; which they ſerve to erect in 
coition. See CLITORIS, | 
ErEcToR Penis, a pair of muſcles ariſing fleſhy from the pro- 
tuberances of the iſchium, below the beginning of the caver- 
nous bodies of the yard, into whoſe thick membranes they are 
inſerted, | 
Their uſe is to pull the yard towards the os pubis, whereby its 
greateſt vein is Süsse and the refluent blood denied its 
paſſage under thoſe bones; which makes it ſwell. See 
ERECTION. | | | 
EREMIT, See the article HERMIT. | 
ERICTHONIUS, in aftronomy, a conſtellation, the ſame 
as auriga. See AURIGA. | 
ERIDANUS, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, in form of a river. See STAR and ConsTEL- 
LATION, | 705 
The ſtars in the conſtellation eridanus, in Ptolemy's catalogue 
are 30: in Tycho's 19: in Mr. Flamſteed's 68: the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof are as follow. 


Names and ſituations of | Longit, | Latitude. j = 
the flars. S | South. 03 
@--:: a O0 7 171 . 
Firſt from the turn of the river to 27 43 50132 46 03 
the breaſt of cetus.) A ſecond. I, 28 17 4 35 = 3 £ 
Firſt in the river before the breaſt 6 | 4 24 5024 33 38| 3 
of cetus.) : Y 123 40 53138 43 48] 6 
\ &| 7 23 04118 42 23| 6 
5 by | | 
Y [28 59 23/38 33 166 7 
S | 7 31 58]19 10 52| 6 
Preced. 6 02 44/23 45 20/5 6 
Middle. 6 26 3923 54 37] 6 
Second beſore the breaſt of cetus. | 6 52 og}23 57 16 5 
10 
Third of thoſe following turn of riv. o 25 00139 o0 0113 4 
Inform. within the laſt ſinus. O 11 1444 45 oi 3 
'Third befere the breaft of cetus. 1 9 29 2525 57 220 3 
| 9 35 13126 19 46 6 
5 06 42139 09 280 6 
15 | | 
Fourth behind the turn of the river. 5 45 031338 32 17] 4 
14 30 20123 22 2714 
Fourth before the breaſt of cetus. 7 5 20 ” 46 - 1 8 
Fifth behind the turn. 9 51 32139 28 14] 4 
Preced. of two informes overthe riv. 17 39 2418 26 20 5 
20 | 
12 2 57135 40 15/5 6 
3 17 © 24 08 18 
Fifth before the breaſt of cetus. 16 30 5626 46 16 
19 11 3620 29 1715 
1 19 30 115 38 34/6 
Subſeq. and more ſouth. 16 37 28031 09 154 
Sixth behind the turn. 13 04 1541 53 09 4 
More ſouth. but contiguous to this. 13 00 52 42 34 324 6 
| 20 18 16 24 42 257 
20 16 20.25.00 385 6 
30 
Subſeq. inform. over the river. 21 15 1308" 32 1 
Eighth behind the turn. 14 1 20 43 4 5 pg 
In the ſecond bend of the river. Y [19 31 34 33 13 35] 3 
| . | 23 32 2421 47 28 5 
Ninth beyond the turn. 16 38 37143 30 44] 4 
Bag 35 
24 40 24'27 29 56| 6 
North. of two beyond the firſt bend. 25 05 51,27 1 85 3 4 
18 Next 
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Names and fituations of ] Longit. | Latitude. | S 
the flars. 2 | South. | os 
- V 
Next before the ſecond bend. Y |z; oo go[30 57 280 5 
South. beyond the firſt bend. 26 O 45 28 13 034 
Preced. of two beyond the 2d bend. 18 o/ 53 58 54] 5 

- 40 ; 
; Preced. in the firſt bend. 28 59 47]25 01 ol] 5 
Subſeq. beyond the ſecond bend. 20 06 13154 33 15 5 
A115 1520 11 2756 6 
1 53 24/21 43 536 6 
1 12 38128 24 50 5 

| 45 | 

: 1 00 3129 53 5214 
Subſeq. in the firſt bend. 2 29 1525 08 39] 4 


North. in the 2d bend toward the 8 25 08 2050 56 43] 4 
6 


Subſeg. before the fitſt bend. 
That next the riſe of the river. 1 


ERIGENS Penis. 
ERMIN, or ERMINE, in heraldry, a white field, or fur, 


Timbre of ERMINE. | 
ERMINES, is uſed by ſome Engliſh writers for the reverſe of 


(welt. 3 35 3520 54 065 6 
Small one contiguous to the qui ; Il 2 59 0324 20 37 


Small one contiguous to it. 7 43 4627 30 49 
| 7 32 49 13 
7 41 00235 04 38 
8 53 02129 48 30 
o 41 18]27 16 56 


own AA wm ao 


65 | 
North. in the riſe of the river to- 10 57 20027 53 48| 3 
wards Orion's leg.) _ 11 15 23[27 17 50 6 
South. in the riſe of the river, 1 10 52 55 31 34 101 4 


See ERECTOR Penis. 


wdered, or interſperſed with black ſpots. See Fux. 
Ie is ſuppoſed to repreſent the skin of an animal, of the ſame 
denomination z which ſome will have a water-rat, others a 
ſort of weazle, and others an Armenian mouſe. In effect, 
there is no animal whoſe skin naturally correſponds to the he- 
rald's ermine. | 
The animal is milk white; and fo far is it from ſpots, that 
the tradition has it, he will rather die, or be taken, than ſully 
its whiteneſs. Whence its ſymbolical uſe. : 
But white skins having for many ages been uſed for the linings 
of the robes of magiſtrates, and great men; the furriers, at 
length, to add to their beauty, uſed to ſew bits of the black 
tails of thoſe creatures upon the white skins; to render them 
the more conſpicuous. Which alteration was introduced into 
armoury. See Tab. Herald. fig. 57. 
The fable ſpots in ermine are not of any determinate number, 
but may be more or leſs, at the pleaſure of the painter or furrier, 


ERMINE'. A Croſs ERMIxE,, is a croſs compoſed of four 


ermine ſpots, placed in the figure repreſented Tab, Herald. fig. 
58. See CRoss. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the colours in ſuch arms are not to 
be expreſſed ; by reaſon, neither the croſs, nor the arms, can 
be of any colour but white and black. 

Colombiere blazons it quatre queues d ermine en croix. The 
editor of Guillim deſcribes it thus; a croſs of four ermines; or, 


Hurſton in Cheſhire. 9 
See the article TIMBRE. 


ermine, i. e. for white ſpots on a black field: but on what 
foundation no body can tell ; for the French, from whom we 
have our heraldry, have no ſuch term; but call this black 
powdered with white, contre-ermine; as denoting the counter, 
or reverſe of ermine; which is white powdered with black. 
See. Tab, Herald. fig. 59. | 


ERMINITES, ſhould ſeem a diminutive of ermines, and na- 


turally to ſignify little ermines ; but it is otherwiſe. Erminites 
expreſſes a white field powdered with black; only every ſpot 
has a llttle red hair therein, 

Some authors uſe the word erminites, for a yellow field pow- 
dered with black ; which the French expreſs much better by 
or ſemi d' ermines de ſable. 


EROSION, in medicine, the act of ſharp, acid fluids, or hu- 


mours, gnawing and tearing off parts from the fleſh, and other 
ſubſtances.—Arſenic, and other poiſons, make ereſions in the 
inteſtines, See CORROSION. 


EROTIC *, is applied to any thing which has a relation to 


the paſſion of love. See PASSION. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, eos, love; whence 


EPwTING;. | BY : 
In medicine, we particularly uſe the phraſe delirium eroticum, 


for a kind of melancholy contracted through exceſs of love. 


See MELANCHOLY. - | 
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| 50 (in the 1ſt bend. 
South. in the ſecond bend. 8 25 32 21051 51 ol] 3 
| Tt] 56 1036 or 4813 4 
0'23 44 25 0313 + 
3 33 1030 49 18| 6 
3 45 58030 28 21 6 
Preced. Ls the firſt bend. 5 O0 5325 24 13] 4 
| | 3 11 25130 01 496 6| 
3 36 38138 27 13 
4 07 47138 24 20 
Middle before the firſt bend. 6 43 03127 50 40 
bo 


th 


more properly, of four ermine ſpots in croſs. It is the coat of | 


N 


Though, among the ſeveral ſpecies of pulſes, 
amorous pulſe, — is, no pulſe peculiar S 2 be ng 
we can certainly diſcover where the diſorder is crorie. b., let 
beating of the pulſe, which, in that caſe, is changeab] by the 
qual, turbulent and irregular. Speak to the —. 3 
perſon he loves, and his pulſe inſtantly chang If the 
4. cog * quicker : and the minute you change the wi 18 
ation, t lſe is loſt again, and is di To 
PuLsE. ” Mo . See 
ERRANT, in law, the fame with itinerant; attriby 
Judges who go the circuit; and to bailiffs at large ge 8 
TICE, BAILIFF, &c. : Jus- 
701 8 See the article KNIGHT. 
ATA, a lift at the beginning or end 
_ the faults that L in 2 = 
ſometimes, even in the compoſition v9 %, 
| auen. wm „of the work, See 
indenberg has an expreſs diſſertation on t 
de erroribus typographicis ; wherein he eas, wv. my 
no book exempt from them, not even the ſacred books 17 
ſets himſelf to enquire into all the cauſes thereof: and Wen 
means to prevent them. But he advances nothing on — 5 
ticle, but what is either common or impracticable The 5 
thors, compoſitors, and correctors of the preſs, he lays m 12 
their duty; who diſputes it? each author muſt a his rin 
ri 2 — 2 9 a 
pr 2 at _ as . and Opitius had; who 
Fa. Hardouin's book on medals, might be enti 
of the antiguaries; and the 88 9 bas 
the errata of the ancient hiſtorians, In the fame ſenſe "Me 
Bayle's dictionary might be called the errata of Moreri D 
ERRATIC, in aſtronomy, an epithet applied to the planets, 
which are called erratic or wandring ſtars, in contra-tifi y 
tion to the fixed ſtars. See PLANET, and 8 AR _ 
There is alſo a kind of fever called erratic. See Fever 
ERRATIC Minds. See the article Win, 


ERRHINA, EPP'INA, in medicine, are remedi | 
the noſe, to enliven the ſpirits, ſtop bleeding, = on. 4 
pally to purge the humidities of the head. 1 585 
Of theſe, ſome are taken in powders, as betony, tobacco 
marjoram, iris, white hellebore, euphorbium, &c.—Others 
in a liquid form, made of the juice of marjoram, ſage, beet 
cyclamen, iris, &c,—Others in form of liniments, incorpo- 
rated with unguent. roſat.— Others, ſolid, formed like pyra- 
mids, to ſtop bleeding at the noſe; compoſed of armenian 
bole, terra ſigillata, maſtic, human or hogs- blood dried, &c. 
Such errhines as are dry, and made up in powders, to excite 
ineezing, are properly called ſternutatories. Some moderns 
call them capuipurgia. See STERNUTATORY, 


ERRO UR, or Ex Rox, a miſtake of the mind, in giving af. 
ſent to a thing, or propoſition which is not true. See Fal- 
LACY. 

Some philoſophers define error an a& of the mind, whereby 
things that ſhould be joined, are ſeparated ; or, things that 
ſhould be ſeparated, are joined: or a wrong judgment, diſ- 
agreeing with the things whereon it is paſſed. See Jupc- 
MENT. | 8 

Error ſtands in oppoſition to truth, which conſiſts in an agree - 
ment between the propoſition, and the thing whereof it is 
affirmed or derived. See TRuU1H. | 

However, a bare failure, or non-attainment of truth, does 
not conſtitute error ; that being common both ta ignorance 
and doubting. See IGNORANCE, and DouBTING. h 
Error only ſtands diſtinguiſhed from falſpood, in that the for- 
mer is in the mind, and the latter in the propoſition, Se 
FALSHOOD. 

The great origin of all error, i. e. of believing that to be true, 
which is falſe, is a liberty, or power in the human mind, af 
giving its aſſent to ideas, or propoſitions, that are obſcure, 3 
if they were perſpicuous and plain. See LI BERT, and As 
CENT. 
Particular cauſes of error are, 1%. An inadvertency, or negli- 
gence, in paſſing judgment, without uſing or attending to 
means proper to aſſiſt the judgment. As if a perſon ſhoul 
attempt to judge of the height of the pole, without proper 
inftruments, or obſervations: or determine about nations 
without knowing their hiſtory. 3 
29, Ignorance, in not having informed the underſtanding 
ſtudy and application ; or furniſhed it with the ideas that bal 
an immediate relation to the matter in hand. _ = 
39. Impatience of the labour and fatigue, of going om . 
long chain of reaſons and arguments; or of waiting — 
neceſſary number of experiments: with a fondneſs oh 
opinion of being knowing; and a prejudice for, or again 
ſome particular perſon, ſea, Sc. 
49. The fallacious rules of probability, 
PROBABILITY, and OPINION. 5 
59, Intereſt, which makes us incline to believe 

true, from which we are like to derive advantage. q opiioo 
69. Authority: education : and vulgarly receive C 
imbibed ere we were qualified for judging. See FAIT cquti 
Againſt all which, there is this one general rule of 0 


and opinion. der 


ve thoſe thing 


i by Fa. Malebranche and others, viz. never to give 
— fol ant to any propoſition, unleſs the evidence for it be 


ſo ſtrong, as that we can no longer withhold it, without in- 
curring the ſecret reproaches of our own reaſon. 
Mr. Locke reduces the cauſes of all our errors to theſe four, 
viz. 19. Want of proofs. 29, Want of ability to uſe them. 
o Want of will to uſe them. And, 4%. Wrong meaſures 
robability. 
| 7 alebranche conſiders five occaſional cauſes of error, or 
rather five different kinds of errors, accommodated to the 
different manners we have of perceiving things. 19. Errors 
of ſenſe. 2%. Of the imagination, 3. Of the underſtanding. 
46. Of our inclinations. And, 59. Of the paſſions, See 
SenSE, IMAGINATION, UNDERSTANDING, INCLINA- 
Tiox, and PASSION. | | 
See the Fticle PorvULan, : 
ERROUR, in law, generally denotes a fault, or overſight, either 
in pleading, or in proceſs ; ypon either of which is brought a 
writ, by way of remedy, called a writ of error; in Latin, de 
errore corrigendo. See WRIT. S 
Fitzherbert defines a writ of error to be, that which lies to 
redreſs falſe judgment given in any court of record, having 
power by charter, or preſcription, to hold plea of debt or treſ- 
paſs of above xx ſn.— There is alſo a writ of error for rever- 
ſing a fine, &?. 
To afſgn ERROR. See the article AS8IGN. 
Clerk of the ERRORS. See the article CLERK. ; - 
ERUCTATION, Belching, the ſame as ructation. See 
RUCTATION. | Foe” 
ERUDITION, denotes learning, or knowledge; and chiefly 
that of antiquity. See KNOWLEDGE, ANTIQUITY, Sc. 
The Scaligers were men of deep erudition : the writings of M. 
Launoy, a prieſt of the oratory, are full of eruditiun. 
Mr. Locke ſays, it is of more uſe to fill the head with re- 
flections, than with points of erudition. If the mind be not 
juſt and right, ignorance is better than erudition, which only 
produces confuſion and obſcurity : M. Balzac calls a heap of ill 
choſen erudition, the luggage of antiquity, f 
ERUPTION, a burſting forth, or excluſion of ſomething be- 
fore covered, or concealed. 
The eruption of puſtles in the ſmall-pox, ordinarily begins on 
the 4th day.—In the inoculated kind, the eruption does not be- 
gin till the gth day. See Small-Pox and INocuL ATION. 
The eruption of volcano's, or burning mountains, is fre- 
quently the effect, and iſſue, of earthquakes. See EAR TH- 
QUAKE, &c, 
The eruptions of mount Atna, and Veſuvius, are obſerved to 
be ſomewhat periodical : they are of two kinds; the one leſs 
violent, happening once in 2 or 3 months, and laſting uſually 
three or four days, without much damage to the adjacent 
country.—The other more furious, and of longer continuance, 
happening to mount Veſuvius about once in 80 years. The 
laſt, in 1632, was ſo violent, that, by the beſt of S. Pecca- 
cio's obſervations, it caſt the rocks three miles into the air. 


Popular ERRORS. 


od 


Hartop in Philoſoph. Tranſact. N. 202. E 


M. Oldenburg gives us an hiſtorical account of the ſeveral 
eruptions of mount Ætna, recorded in authors. The firſt, 
whereof we have any credible account, was at the time of 
the expedition of AEneas, deſcribed by Virgil, Æneid. lib. III. 
The 2d, deſcribed by Thucydides, was 476 years before 
Chriſt: in the time of Roman conſuls there were four : another 
in Czfar's time, ſo fierce, that Diodorus aſſures us, the ſhips 
near the iſland of Lipara were burnt with the extreme heat of 
the water: another under Caligula: another at the time of the 
martyrdom of St. Agatha, ſaid to have been ſtopped at her in- 
2 3 in the year 1 12: ſeveral between the years 
Iibo and 1169: others in 1284, 1329, 1408, 1 I526 

1633, 1650. Phil. Tranſact. No. 78. ee e 
Another extraordinary eruption happened in 1669, 
deſcribed in the ſaid Tranſactions, No 5 1. It was preceded 
for the ſpace of 18 days, with a dark thick sky, thunder, 
lightning, and frequent concuſſions of the earth: the place of 
the eruption was 20 miles from the old mouth, | 

The matter here yielded, was a ſtream, or river of metals 
and minerals, rendered liquid by the fierceneſs of the fire, 
and boiling up, and guſhing forth, as water does at the head 
of ſome great river; till, . having run in a full body for a 
ſtone's calt, or more, the extremity thereof began to. cruſt 


particularly 


between Bologna and Florence; a ſpot of ground 3 ot 4 miles 
in diameter, he obſerves, inceſſantly ſends up a flame, riſing 
very high, without noiſe, ſmoak, or ſmell ; though it gives a 
very great heat. In great rains it ſometimes intermits, but re- 
kindles with greater vigour and heat. Within 3 or 4 yards 
of it, he adds, there grows corn. The flame he conjectures 


to ariſe from à vein of bitumen, or naphtha; There are three 
other ſuch fires on the ſame hills. 622 


ERUPTIVE Fevers. See the article FRævER. 
ERYSIPELAS®, EPYELLIFAAE, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 
the skin; called alſo ſacer ignis, and St. Anthony's fire. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, :ov&«, trahere, to draw; 
and ve, prope, near, whence it is alſo called by the Latins, 
wvicinitraha, and wicinirubia. | 

Its ſeat is any part of the body, but principally the face: it 
ſhews it ſelf in a ruddy inflammation of the part, with a little 
ſwelling of the ſame; an intenſe pain, and a croud of little 
puſtles, which, as the inflammation increaſes, grow into veſi- 
culæ. See SKIN. 
The diſeaſe ſpreads it ſelf a- pace; ſhifting from one place to 
another, with a fever attending it. It attacks the patient all 
at once, and chiefly when out in the air; whence the country 
people call it blaſtmg, fideratio. 
Dr. Quincy accounts tor the ery/jpelas, from à too ſizy blood, 
which obſtructing the capillaries, occaſions inflammations : 
others, from a too ſharp and bilious blood, which, on account 
of its great ſubtilty, occaſions no ſenſible tumour; but ſpreads, 
or diffuſes it ſelf all around. Its colour, though red, gene- 
rally inclines towards a yellow, on account of the mixture of 
bile; and always the more of the bile,” the more dangerous 
the diſeaſe. | | 
There is another ſpecies of eryſipelas, though leſs uſual than 
the former; moſt commonly ariſing from a too copious 
drinking of ſpirituous liquors. It begins with a fever, after 
which there is an univerſal eruption of puſtles, almoſt over 
the whole body, much like thoſe after the ſtinging of nettles, 
and ſometimes riſing into veſiculæ. At going off, they 
leave an intolerable itching, and as often as ſcratched return 
again. | 
— gives it as the diſtinguiſhing character of an eryſſpe- 
las, that when preſſed very lightly by the finger, there follows 
a white ſpot, which preſently after becomes red again; which 
does not happen in an ordinary inflammation, unleſs when vio- 
lently preſſed. Scorbutic people are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. 
Ic is difputed, whether purging be good in the ery/pelas ? Sy- 
denham recommends it the next day after bleeding. Etmuller 
cautions us againſt them both; and recommends diaphoretics, 
Dr. Friend obſerves, that in the laft ſtage of an eryſipelas of 
the head, attended with a coma, delirium, &c, unleſs cathar- 
tics will do good, the caſe is deſperate. All unctuous, aſtrin- 
gent, and cold applications, externally, are dangerous, and 
ſometimes make the eryſpelas degenerate into a gangrene. 
The ery/ipelas is either ſimple, or attended with an ulcer. See 
ULCER. | 


RY THROIDES, FPTY@POEIAHE, in anatomy, the firſt 


of the proper membranes that inclole the teſticles, See 
TESTICLE. 
It is interſperſed with fleſhy fibres, derived to it from the cre- 
maſter muſcle, which make it appear reddiſh *, See EL v- 
TROIDES. 

And hence its name from the Greek, «evbezs, red, and ao, 


form, 


ESCALADE, or ScAL Ap, a furious attack of a wall, or a 


rampart; carried on with ladders, to mount by ; without 
proceeding in form, breaking ground, or carrying on works 
to ſecure the men. See SCALADE, 


ESCAMBIO, was anciently a licenſe granted any one for the 


making a remittance or giving a bill of exchange to another 
beyond ſea. See EXCHANGE. | 

For, by ſtat. 5 Rich. II. no perſon might exchange, or return 
money beyond ſea, without the the king's licenſe. 


ESCAPE, in law, an evaſion out of ſome lawful reſtraint, 


either by violence or ſtealth, | 

Eſcapes are either voluntary, or negligent, 

Voluntam, as when one arreſts another for felony, or other 
crime, and afterwards lets him go; in which eſcape, the 
party that permits it, is by law guilty of the fault, com- 


mitted by the perſon who eſcapes; be it felony, treaſon, or 
treſpaſs. 
Negligent eſcape is, when one is arreſted, and afterwards 
eſcapes againſt his will that arreſted him; and is not purſued 
y freſh ſuit, and taken again, before the party purſued hath 
loſt ſight of him. - 
ESCARTELE,, in heraldry, quartered, or quarter:y. See 
QUARTERING, and QUARTERLY, 
ESCH AR“, t=XAPA, in chirurgery, a hard cruſt, or ſcab, 
formed on the fleſh, by means of a hot iron, or a cauſtic me- 
dicine, or ſome ſharp, corroſive humour within. 
* The word is Greek, ec ,, cruft, or ſeab ; which ſome 
authors derive from :5 and 44:@w, I burn; but this comes with 
ſome difficulty, by reaſon xe is wrote with a x z and 87; 42% 


with a -,. | 
"> The 


and curdle, and turned, when cold, into hard, porous 
ſtones, called ſeiarri, as reſembling huge cakes of ſea-coal, 
full of a fierce fire. Theſe came rolling and tumbling over 
= another, and where they met a bank, wall, building, 
g c. would fill up and ſwell over; by their weight bearing 
2 any common building, and burning up what was com- 
vuſtible, The progreſs of this inundation was at the rate of 
a furlong a day 3 which it continued for 15 or 20 days; run- 
Ning, at firſt, into the ſea, but afterwards into the city of 
atanea ; in its courſe, it overwhelmed 14 towns and villages, 
containing three or four thouſand inhabitants. The noiſe of 
the eruption at the mouth was heard 60 miles. 
2 St. Clair, in the Philoſeph. Tranſa#. gives an account of a 
nſtant eruption of fire, on one ſide of one of the Appenines, | 


The cauſtic ſtone, or lapis infernalis, produces a round char 

in — — it has burnt. See EscHARoTICs, Cau- 

-  8TIC, and CAUTERY. | Tp 

ESCH ARO T ICS“, medicines, which being 1 ex- 
ternally, produce eſchars, or ſcabs, by burning the fleſh. See 


EschAx. 


Such are the lapis infernalis, red precipitate, c. — Theſe are 


alſo called cauſtics. See Caus ric. 
ESC HE AT, in law, ſignifies lands, or other profits, falling to 


a lord within his manor, either by way of forfeiture, or the 
death of his tenant dying without heir general or ſpecial, or 
leaving his heir within age, and unmarried. | 

The civilians call ſuch eſcheats, or forfeitures, bona taduca 3 
and in the ſame ſenſe as we ſay, the fee is cheated, they ſay 


feudum aperitur. — 


EschRAr, is alſo uſed for the place or circui 
king, or other lord, hath eſcheats of bis tenants. 
EsCHEAT is alſo ſometimes uſed for a writ, lying where the 


ESCHEATOR, an officer, who anciently took care of the 


ESCHEQUER. See the article ExcHEOp RER. 
ESCHEVIN, or EchEvIx, Scabinus, in the French and 


In Holland, the cabins, or eſchevins judge of all civil affairs at 


ESCHRAKITES®, or EsRAKITEs, a ſect of philoſophers, 


ES C 


The word is derived from the Greek, ec a5, «char. 


The word eſcheata- ſometimes alſo ſignifies a lawful inheritance 
deſcending on the heir. But then, it is uſually diſtinguiſhed 


by the addition of rea : as recta eſcheata. OE | | 
ircuit within which the 


tenant having eſtate of fee ſimple, in any lands or tenements 
holden of a ſuperior lord, dies ſeized, without heir general, 
or ſpecial: in which caſe, the lord brings this writ againſt 
him that poſſeſſes the lands, after the death of his tenant ; and 
thereby recovers the ſame in lieu of his ſervices. 


king's eſcheats in the county, and certified them into the ex- 
chequer, or chancery, See EscREAT. G ; 

He was appointed by the lord treaſurer ; held his office only 
for one year; nor could any perſon be 2ſcheator above once in 
three years. But this office having its chief dependance on the 
court of wards, is now out of date, d TER: 


Dutch polity, a magiſtrate elected by the inhabitants of a city, 
to take care of their common concerns, the good order, con- 
veniency, and decoration of the city, &c. 
At Paris, there is a prevot, and four eſchevms; in moſt other 
Cities, a maire, or mayor, and eſchevins. — In Languedoc, 
Provence, and Dauphine, they are called conſuls : at Toulouſe, 
capitouls : and jurats at Bordeaux. 
Anciently, the eſchevins were aſſeſſors, and counſellors of the 
comites, or judges of cities: on which account they were cal- 
led in ſome places, pairs, pares : they even took cogniſance of 
petty cauſes themſelves. See PEER. | 

Du Cange obſerves, that the judges, and their aſſeſſors, who 


were choſe by the inhabitants, were called ſcabini, eſchevins, | 


and their college, ſcabinagium, or eſchevinage. He adde, that 
ſome authors call them paciarii, by reaſon their office and ju- 


riſdiction extended to the ſecuring peace in their city and ban- | 


lieue, called pax ville. 


firſt hand. They alſo take cognizance of criminal matters, 
and if the criminal confeſs himſelf guilty, they can ſee their 
ſentence executed without appeal. They can even give the 
torture. —The number is not the ſame in all cities: at Am- 
ſterdam there are nine, at Rotterdam ſeven, c. | 


among the Mahometans, who adhere to the doctrines and opi- 


ESCHYNOMENOUS plants. See Ascnynomenovs. 
ESCLAIRCISSEMENT, a French term, which we find 


FSCL ATTE, in heraldry, is applied to a thing violently 


nions of Plato. as 
* The word is derived from the Arabic PNW, /chrakta, which in 


the fourth conjugation ꝰ N a/chraka, ſignifies to ſpine, glit- 
ter like the ſun: fo that eſchrakite ſeems to import illumined. 


The Eſchrakites, or Mahometan platoniſts, place their higheſt 
and happineſs in the contemplation of the divine majeſty; 
deſpiſing the groſs imaginations of the Alcoran touching para- 
diſe. See MAHOMET ANI1SM. | 
They are very careful in avoiding vice, preſerve an equal and 
eaſy temper, love muſic, and divert themſelves with compo- 
ſing little poems, or ſpiritual ſongs. —The Scheics, or prieſts, 
and the chief among the preachers of the imperial moſques, 
are Eſchrahites, | 


retained in ſome late Engliſh writers : It properly ſignifies the 
act, or effect of clearing a thing, or rendering it more bright and 
tranſparent ; being formed from the verb eſclaircir, to clear, &c. 
Tt is chiefly uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for an explication of an 
obſcurity, or difficulty. —The eſclairc;ſſement of difficult paſ- 
ſages in the bible, is to be ſought for from ſimilar paſſages, or 

flages of the like kind occurring in other places, 


broke. — Thus a bend, or other partition, eſclatts, is repre- 


A ſupply was ſent to the cam before c 

1200 men. In times of — n — of 
much E without an qſcort of men of war. Þ wi 
travel in urkey generally take Janizaries to eſcort — that 


After the victory, the general ſent the priſoner under a . | 


eſcort into the neighbouring towns, 


ESCOUADE, is uſually the third part. of a company of fa 


ſo divided for mounting guards, and f at: 
relieving-one another.—It is oquivaletd 0 bg, ten 
of horſe. See BRIGA DR. yy © troop 


ESCROL, or ScroLL, in heraldry, a long flip, as it were. 


of parchment, o | : 
8 „ Or Paper, dene a motto is placed. See 
Leigh obſerves, that no perſon, under th degree i 
might, long after king Henry V place Mis creft _ 1 knight, 
as is now uſually done, but onlf%n an efcrol, wreath, 


ESCU, or Ecu, the French crown, of 60 ſols, or three livres 


dee CRown, LIVRE, &c. dee alſo Coin. 

The eſcu was thus called by reaſon the eſcutcheon, or 
France, which they call cz, was truck thereon, Fee 8 3 
HELMET, EscurchRON, Ec. Ty 


Emauz de Þ Escu. See the article EM An. 
ESCUAGE, or ScuTacs, an ancient kind of knight's ſer- 


vice, called alfo ſervice of the ſhield; the ; 

which, was oblig'd to follow his lord to want 10 

wars, at his own expence. See SCUTAGE. FRY 

He who held a whole knight's fee, was bound to ferve w 

horſe and arms for 40 days: and he who held half a k —5 

E fee, 20 days. See SERVICE. „„ 
SCUAGE, is alſo uſed for a ſum of mon id b 

by this tenure, when they neither attended pi > ey — 

g vided another in their rom. 5 ey 
SCUAGE, was alſo a reaſonable aid, demanded 

his tenants, who held of him in knight's Ee * 

* Conceerant donina reg ad maritendum las ban d die, 
qui tenent de domino rege in capite de ſingli ; 
vendos, Matt. Papi a 242. * 

ESCULENTS, plants fit for food, as artichokes, carrots 
turnips, parſnips, cabbages, collilowers, &c, See PL ANT, 
SALLET, c. | | l 
ien 55 If the Nn wrote ESCORIAL, a term that 
curs pretty frequently in our gazettes, and news pa 
a place of reſidence of Ho kings of Spain, | POTS 
Eſcurial, originally denotes a little village in Spain, ſituate in the 
kingdom ef Toledo, ſeven leagues to the weſt of Madrid 
and nine to the eaſt of Avila; on the fide of a chain of moun- 
tains, called by ſome the Carpetane, or Carpentanian moun- 
tains, and by others the Pyreneans, as being the branch of the 
Pyrenean ridge, —Here king Philip II. built a ſtately mo- 
naſtery of the order of St. Jerom, held by the Spaniards 
for one of the wonders of the world, and called he o- 
curial. | 
Fa. Franciſco de los Padros, in a deſcription thereof, enti- 
tuled, deſcription breve del mongſterio de S. Lorenzo el real di 
Eſcorial, c. aſſures us it was built by that prince in memory 
of the battle of S. Quintin, gained on the day of S. Law- 
rence, Lorenzo, a famous Spaniſh Saint, and at his inter- 
ceſſion. N | 
The king and queen have their apartments therein; the reſt 
being pofleſſed by the monks, —W hence, many of the great 
tranſactions of that court, are dated from the eſcurial. 
The eſcurial has a very fine church, to which Philip IV. built 
a beautiful chapel, called the pantheon, or rotondo, wherein the 
kings and queens of Spain, who leave any poſterity, are in- 
terred. The reſt being laid in another vault of the fame 
church, together with the infanta's and other princes, See 
- PANTHEON, and RoToNDo. 
ESCUTCHEON®, or ScuTcHeon, in heraldry, the 
ſhield, or coat, wherein the bearing, or arms of any perſon is 
repreſented, See SHIELD, COAT of arms, &c. See allo Ex- 
ESCUTCHEON. 

* The word «/cutcheon is formed of the French e/cu/in, and that 
from the Latin /eutum, ſhield ; which was the place arms were 
originally bore on, before ever they came on banners; and ſtill 
wherever they are placed, it is on ſomething repreſenting the 
form of a ſhield. + The Latin /cutum, no doubt, came orig 
Iy from the Greek ox], lather, wherewith the ſhields were 
uſually covered. See SHIELD. | 

The eſcutcheon is of a ſqu are figure, excepting the bottom part, 
which is uſnally a little rounded, ending in a point in tte 


middle. See Tab. Herald, fig. 338. 
Till within a few hundred years, the eſcutcheons of the F renci 
- and Engliſh were triangular : thoſe of the Spaniards, are ft. 
quite round at bottom without any Gad thoſe of the dal 
ans, are oval: and thoſe of the Germans, in form of cat- 


toozes. 1 
The ancient eſcutcheons were generally couched, or inclined; 


—— 


ſented torn, or broke off like a ſhield ſhattered with the ſtroke . 
15 and they only began to place them upright, when crown . 


.of a battle ax. 


ESCORT“. a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh au- 
thors, to denote a convoy, or company of armed men, attend- In France eſcuſſon, eſcutcheon, was fo 
defend or | ſhield, or coat, pointed at bottom; by 


ing ſome perſon or thing, in a journey or voyage, to 


were put over them by way of creſt. . 
: rmerly reſtrained to 7 
which it was 180” 


tiſhed from the eſeu, which was quite ſquare, 


ſecure it from inſults. © See Convoy. | 
* Some derive the word from the Latin cobors. 


allowed to be bore by the counts and viſcounts. 


and was Only 


Thoſe of 
in- 


FE SP 
inferior quality 


eſcu. . 

1 parts, and points of the z cheon, have their ſe- 
„ A, for nr {amy i the dar 87 
«yg - ELSE 1b | 
B the middle chief; and C the ſiniſter chief point; De hd 16 om ena 


veral names: the point A, 
point; : FN: G 
our point; E the feſſe point; F the nombril point; 
4 bat, the midd * I the ſſniſter baſe point. 
The eſcutcheon is diverſely denominated, according to its divi- 
ſions. It is called dextered, when the perpendicular line that 
divides it, is to the right of a third part of the eſcutcheon, ſini- 
leres, when on the left : tierced in pale, when this line is double, 
and divides the whole eſcutcheon into three equal parts: paled, 
when increaſed to the number of ſix, eight, or ten. A horizon- 
tal line makes the chief, when at one third part from the top; 
the plein, when at a third from the bottom : and when double, 
in the middle, at an equal diſtance from both extremes, it 
makes the %, and the tierced in ſeſe: when it is multiplied, 
it denominates it, feſſed : when there are 8, or 10 equal ſpa- 
ces, burrelli: a diagonal from the dexter point, of the chief, to the 
ſiniſter of the baſe makes it tranché; the contrary, double. 
If it be doubled at equal diſtances, the firſt makes hands, and 
the tierce in bend; and the other barre, or tierce in bar : 
increaſing the number of the firſt makes bande and cottice 3 
and increaſing that of the ſecond, barre and traverſe. 
EsCUTCHEON, of pretence, is an ineſcutcheon, or little ecutcheon, 
which a man, who has married an heireſs, and has iſſue by 
her, may bear over his own coat of arms; and in it the arms 
of his wife: and the ſurviving iſſue will bear both coats quar- 
terly. See Tab. Herald, fig. 63. | 
EscUTCHEON-GRAFTING, in gardening. See EN GRAF r- 
ING. 
ESDRAS. See the article EZ RA. / 
ESPALIER, in the French gardening, a wall-tree; or a 
fruit-tree, which is not left to grow at liberty in full air, but 
has its branches nailed or faſtened to a wall, near which it is 
planted; and thus growing, it is made to conform it elf to 
the flat, though unnatural, figure thereof. See FRUIT- 
Tree, WALL, &c. 
EsPALIERS, in our gardening, are rows of trees, planted regu- 
larly round the outſide of a garden, or plantation, for the ge- 
neral ſecurity thereof, from the violence and injury of the 
winds; or elſe only round ſome part of a garden, for the par- 
ticular ſecurity of a plantation of orange trees, lemon trees, 
myrtles, or other tender plants; or, laſtly for the bounding 
of borders, walks, avenues, &c. See GarDen, e. 


firſt of theſe intentions: in effect, it is found by experience, 
that the beſt brick, or ſtone walls, are not of themſelves 
ſufficient ſecurity to fruit-trees, from the ravages of blighting 
winds. See WALL, | 
The reaſon may be, that being built cloſe and compact, they 
repel the winds, and by that means damage the tender plants, 
that lie within the reach of the repulſion. But theſe eſpaliers 
ſerve to deaden the violence of the winds, ſo as the tender 
greens, or plants, encompaſſed by them, reſt ſerene and 
quiet. 


Thus, if the eſpaliers, for inſtance, be of ſpruce holly, or | 


yew, they give way to the force of tempeſtuous winds beat- 
ing againſt them, without occaſioning any reſilition thereof. 
Meſſ. London, and Wiſe, direct them to be planted at ſome 
diſtance, without the outmoſt bounds, or walls of gardens, 
. &c, Two, or three rows of trees, they think ſufficient, from 
18 or 20 to 25 foot a-part. And as to the method, or order, 
ol diſpoſing the trees, the moſt commodious is where the mid- 
dle row makes every where equilateral triangles with the ex- 


treme rows, in the following manner. See QUINCUNX. 
* x * * Xx Xx * 


) 
*X W W M + * 


The trees recommended for making, or planting, theſe pa- 
her fences, are the elm, lime, beech, Scotch fir, oak, pine 
and ſycamores ; but particularly the two firſt. For the me- 
thod of planting them, ſee PLanTiNG, TRANSPLANT- 
ING, Ec. 
As for eſpalier hedges, or hedge rows for defence of tender 
greens, and plants from deſtructive winds in the ſummer ſea- 
on; if there be occaſion to uſe them the firſt or ſecond year 
after they are planted, a ſubſtantial frame of wood muſt be 
made, ſeven or eight foot high, with poſts and rails. And 
o this M palier frame, muſt the ſide boughs of the young trees” 

tied, to cauſe the eſpalier to thicken the ſooner. 

or the form of ſuch an eſpalier, it mult be oblong, run- 
Mn north and ſouth.—It may be planted with apples, pears, 
olly, laurel, lime, maple, white-thorn, yew, &c. | 

o prevent the diforders that might befal eſpalier fruit trees 
when in bloſſom, Mr. Bradley mentions a nurſery man at 
Brentford, who having moſt forts of fruit in eſpaliers, has 
portable hedges made of reeds in frames, which he ſets both 
2 back, and front of his eſpaliers, as he ſees occa- 

ESPAULE, ESPAULEMENT, c. in fortification. See 

PAULE, LPAULEMENT, Sc, 


different ſenſe, vz. for a gentleman who attended a rap in 


the wars, and on other military occaſions; bearing his 
Efpatiers are now come into mighty uſe, with reſpect to the 


91, I. 


conlined eſcuſion, or pointed ESPLAN AD E, in fortification, called alſo glacis ; a part which 
"PR . pk ſerves the counterſcarp, or covert way, for a parapet ; be- 


ing a declivity, or ſlope of earth, commencing from the top of 
the counterſcarp, and loſing it ſelf inſenſibly in the level of the 


campaign. See GLacis, 
from the glacis of the counterſcarp, to the firſt houſes; or the 
vacant ſpace between the works and the houſes of the 
town, 
The term is alſo applied in the general to any piece of ground 
rendered flat or level, which before had ſome eminence that in- 
ESU AKI. 1 See TAL ur. 

A . QUADRIL. 
ESQUADRON, : nene 128 
ESQUINANCY, in medicine, a diſeaſe called alſo angina, 

ſquinancy, and popularly quinzy. Ste Ax INA, and Quinzy. 
ESQUIRE, a title of nobility, next below that of knight, and 
above that of a ſimple gentleman, See NozitiITy, KnicnrT, 
and GENTLEMAN. | 
The origin, both of the name, and the thing, eſquire, is very 
dark: the Engliſh denomination is confeſſedly borrowed from 
the French, e/cuyer ; and that from the Latin, ſcutum, ſhield, 
as ſome will have it; or as others, from ſcutarius, or. ſcu- 
tiger, ſhield bearer, or from ſcuria, ſtable, or equiſo, groom. 
So many different opinions of the formation of the word, have 
given riſe to as many about the primitive office of uires; un- 
leſs, perhaps, the latter hath given occaſion to the former. 
Paſquier, in his Recherches, L. II. C. 15. maintains the title 
of eſquire, eſcuyer, ſcutarius, to be very ancient. From the 
time of the declenſion of the Roman empire, he obſerves ; 
there were two extraordinary kinds of ſoldiery, in the Ro- 
man army; the one called gentiles, and the other ſcu- 
tart. | 
Ammian. Marcellin, L. XIV. C. 7. and L. XVI. C. 4. 
ſpeaks of theſe ſcutarii as men of 1edoubted proweſs; and 
even deemed invincible. It is added, that Julian the apoſtate 
ſet a mighty value on thoſe troops, when he was in the Gauls: 
and hence, probably, it was, that the Gauls, or perhaps, on- 
ly the Franks, finding the braveſt among the Roman forces 
were Called gentiles, and ſcutarii, gave the like names to the 
boldeſt and braveſt among themſelves: ſuch, according to that 
curious antiquary, is the origin of e/quires. 
Efquire, however, afterwards came to be uſed in a ſomewhat 


ield, 
ſcutum, before him (whence he was called ſcutarius, ſcutiger, 
or ſcutifer) as alſo his launce, and other weapons: whence his 
other Latin appellation, uſual among us, armiger, q. d. ar- 
mour- bearer.— And hence likewiſe it is, that in all our ancient 
romances, the hero is conſtantly attended by a gentle, and 
truſty ſquire. NT | 
After all, the moſt probable derivation of eſcuyer, i: riot from 
eſcu, ſcutum, as is the common opinion, but from equus, horſe, 
the primitive e/quires being no other than what the Latins call 
equiſones, who had the care and intendance of the equeries, or 
ſtables only. See EqQuEery. 

Be this as it will, the title e/quire, armiger, as now eſtabliſhed 
among us, is the next below that of knight, eques. They who 
bear this title, are all younger ſons of noblemen, and the eld- 
eſt tons of ſuch younger ſons; the eldeſt ſons of knights, and 
their eldeft ſons ſucceſſively; the four eſquires of the king's 
body; and z/quires created by the king, by putting about their 
necks a collar of 8 S's, and beſtowing on them a pair of ſilver 
ſpurs. Laſtly, diverſe others in the ſuperior publick offices, 
are reputed eſquires, or equal to eſguires ; as ſheriffs of coun- 
ties, ſerjeants at law, juſtices of peace, mayors of towns, coun- 
ſellors at law, batchelors of divinity, law, phyſick, &c. though 
none of them are really fo : laſtly, the heads of ſame ancient 
families are likewiſe eſquires by preſcription. 


ESQUISSE, in the French painting, a term lgnifying the 


firſt flight sketch, or draught of a picture; the firſt thought 
of a delign drawn haſtily with a crayon, or in colours on pa- 
per, canvas, or the like ; in order to be finiſhed, and painted 
or engraven afterwards. See DesIGNn. 

He had not the trouble of making a finiſhed, and corre& de- 
ſign; but went to work upon the 2ſquifſe.— The word is 
formed of the Italian ſchizzo, a ſplaſh ; by reaſon an eſqui/ſe of 


. painting only repreſents, as it were, ſplaſhes, or dabs of co- 
ours. 


Pirsch en anne. 
ESS ANS. See the article Ess ENI. 


ESS ART“, or Ass AR r. See the article Ass ART. 


* Du Cange derives the word from ſome of the barbarous Latin 
words, exartus, exartum, efſartum, afſartum, ſartum, 
and /artus; which all ſignify a foreſt cut down, or dug 
up: thougn Spelman chules to deduce it from the Latin ex- 
ertum, torn up, or unrooted : others, from ſarrire, to weed. 
And others, laſtly, from exaro, I plow, whence exarare, 
and, by contraction, exartum. In our ancient law books, 


exartum facere in ilwa, is to art a place in a foreſt. 
To eſſart, is to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, trees, old roots, 
ſtumps, or the uke; in order to fit the ground for tillage. 
| ESSAY, 


3Yy 


ESSAV , a trial, or experiment, to prove whether a thing be 

of the requiſite quality, or goodneſs. | 8 

* The word is French, E/ai, which ſome authors derive far- 
| ther from the Latin examen. 
Ess Av is alſo uſed for an attempt, or tentative, to learn whether 
or no a thing will ſucceed, 
Eſſays of machines ſhould be made in large; it is not enough 
they ſucceed in little, See MACHINE. 
Ess Av, in monaſteries, is particularly uſed for a trial which a 
perſon makes of the monaſtic life, in a ſecular habit. 
This eſſay is of one, two, and in ſome monaſteries, of three 
months. —The ay is not reckoned in the noviciate. 
PROBATION. 
Ess Av, or Ass Av, or ſimply Say, in coinage. See ASSAY. 
Ess Av, in matters of learning, is a peculiar kind of compolition ; 
whoſe character is to be free, eaſy, and natural; not tied to 
ftri order, or method, nor worked up and finiſhed, like a 
formal ſyſtem. 

The matter of an eſſay is ſuppoſed to conſiſt principally of 
ſudden, occaſional reflections, which are to be wrote much at 
the rate, and in the manner a man thinks; ſometimes leaving 
the ſubject, and then returning again, as the thoughts happen 
to ariſe in the mind. : 
At leaſt, this has hitherto been the practice; and Mountaign, 
who has got no ſmall reputation by this way of writing, ſel- 
dom keeps many lines to the ſubject he propoſes : though it is 
our opinion, that my lord Bacon is a better pattern in the a 


Mr. Locke, however, and a few other authors uſe 2//ay in a 

ſeverer ſenſe: the eſſay of human underſtanding, every body 
| knows is a regular, artful, laboured work. 
Es8ay-Mafter, See the articles MinT, and AsSAY. | 
ESSE *, in the ſchool philoſophy, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 

eſſence: principally for that which is actual, or actually exiſt- 


ing. See EsSENCE, and In Ess E. 
The word is pure Latin, being the infinitive of the verb /u, 


Jam; whence e, to be. 
From /e ariſes ¶ſatum, a barbarous term, now almoſt obſo- 
lete, ſignifying that which is endued with eſſence, or nature; 
or affected with the virtue or efficacy of another. Some di- 
Ringuiſh /e into real and intentional ; and again into ef/atum 
and wolitum. See ESSENCE. 

ESSENCE, that which conſtitutes, or determines the nature of 
a thing; or which is abſolutely neceſſary to its being what it is. 
See NATURE, and QUINTESSENCE. 
In philoſophy, the ence of a thing is defined to be that where- 
by a thing is diſtinguiſhed from every other thing. 

he Carteſians hold the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in extenſion ; 
and on that principle, deny that there is any ſuch thing as mere 
ſpace, or vacuity : but the hypotheſis is falſe, as is ſhewn un- 
der the articles MATTER, SPACE, VAcuiTY, PLENUM, &c. 
Gaſſendus, and moſt of the corpuſcular philoſophers, hold the 
eſſence of matter to conſiſt in ſolidity, or impenetrability, or 
reſiſtance, or, more adequately, in a ſolid impenetrability re- 
ſiſting the touch; which, it muſt be allowed, of all the pro- 
perties of matter, ſeems to have the faireſt title. See ExTEN- 
SION, BoDY, SOLIDITY, IMPENETRABILITY, &c. 
The ſchool philoſophers give us two ſignifications of the word 
eſſence: the firſt denotes the whole eſſential perfection of a be- 
ing, and conſequently its entity, with all its intrinſic, or eſ- 
ſential, and neceſſary attributes taken together. In which 
ſenſe, «ſence may be defined to be all that whereby a thing is, 
and is what it is. In which caſe, the ſence of a thing, is to 
the thing it ſelf, what humanity, e.gr. is to man. 
The ſecond ſignification of eſſence, is that whereby it denotes 
the principal, and moſt intimate of all the attributes of a 
thing; or that which agrees to every ſuch thing, and ſuch 
alone, and that always, and in ſuch manner, as that the mind, 
with all its attention, cannot perceive any thing prior thereto. 
By which, ſence is diſtinguiſhed from the eſſential attributes, 
i. e. from ſuch as flow from its eſſence, or firſt attribute. 
Thus, the S ſence of the human mind is commonly ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt in the power of thinking; by reaſon all its other per- 
fections ſeem to pre-ſuppoſe this; but this pre- ſuppoſes none. 


willing, Oc. do all flow from the power of thinking; and 
Cannot exiſt without it, though this may without any of them. 
0 See ESSENTIAL. 
It muſt be allowed, however, that the eſſential properties of a 
thing do ſo cloſely cohere, nay, and inhere in the eſſence itſelf, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Hence, what ſome urge, that ſetting aſide all the attributes 
and properties of a thing, and what remains is its eſſence z is a 
mere Chimera. For ſet aſide, e. gr. from the mind, the 
powers of underſtanding and willing, with the reſt of its attri- 
butes: and what will there remain to call its ence? See Ar- 
TRIBUTE, Oc. 
It is greatly diſputed in the ſchools, whether the eences of 
created things be eternal: or, whether the eſſences, as well as 
the exiſtences, had their origin in time? The Carteſians hold, 
that the eſſences of things depend abſolutely on the free concur- 


And thus, the powers of underſtanding, doubting, aſſenting, 


ESS 


EssENCE, in medicine and chymiſtry, denotes the pureſt, moſt 
3 mo 


ſubtile and balſamic part of a bod t 
_— of fire. See ExrTRACxT. . reſt by 
f theſe there are a great variety, drawn fro 
| | m 
and the like, uſed on — Of their rand rey a9, 
pros by — 8 perfumers, c. — The — 
e/jence of roſemary: of turpentine : of aniſe: ; ug 
namon; and of citron. = mos Gloves: ofcin- 
The eſſences commonly fold by the perfumers, 
- or 25. * of bitter 8 which they oh * 
mell o t tolets, j 
_ 2 ain flowers, or ſpices, as violets, jeſſamy, cinna- 
The eſſences to be drunk, or mixed with liquors. + 
elaborate compoſition : the moſt uſual — re 
with ſpirit of wine, cloves, cinnamon, mace, hoo a 
and coriander: the whole being put up in a very cloſe vet 5 
expoſed to the ſun for ſix weeks, or two months, durin 2 
og time, and in the night ſet on the fire, . 
n winter they uſe the fire alone: this eſſence being ; 
ly ſtrong; it is frequently uſed only to give a 9 
weaker liquors. After the ſame manner may the eſſences of 
amber, musk, &c, be drawn. 
The eſſence of odoriferous flowers, to give a fine ſmell to li- 
quors, are drawn by diſpoſing ſtrata, or lays of the flowers and 
of ſugar, alternately, in a proper veſſel, and leaving them to 
infuſe in a cellar for 24 hours; and after that as long by the 
ſun; and laſtly, ſtraining or percolating the whole through a 
ſieve, without ſqueezing the flowers. 


kind, 
ESSENI, EssEnEes, or Ess As, an ancient ſect among the 


Jews. See SECT, and JUDAISM. 
Joſephus making mention of the ſeveral ſects among his coun- 
trymen ; diſtinguiſhes three; vz. the Phariſees, Sadduces 
and Eſeni which laſt he prefers to the two former, as bs 
their manner of life. He aſſures us, further, that they were 
Jews by original; from which it ſhould appear, hat 8. Epi- 
phanius was miſtaken, in ranking them among the Samari- 
tans. 
In effect, the Eſſeni appear to have been true Pythagorean 
philoſophers, in every thing that related to their manner of liv- 
ing. For they greatly affected ſolitude and retirement, and 
avoided all converſation with women, to devote themſelves 
more entirely to the contemplative life, 
The Eſſeni ſeem to have been among the Jews, what the moſt 
retired and auſtere monks are, or were, among the Chriſtians; 
which was what gave them their denomination of Idle 
aoxnTai, Fewiſh aſcetics, See ASCETIC, 
Many catholic writers have even deduced the origin of monks 
from them : building, principally, on what Philo relates of 
them, who divides them into two branches or ſects: the one 
who married, and the other who lived in cœlibate. See 
Monk and CELIBATE. | 
Joſephus ſeems likewiſe to have had an eye to theſe two ſorts 
of Eſeni. Serrarius, who has wrote very amply on the ſub- 
ject, follows Philo, in making two claſſes of Eſſeni: the firſt, 
are thoſe whom he calls practici, and who lived in communi- 
ty: the ſecond, thoſe called theoretici, who lived in ſolitude, 
and led a life of pure contemplation. He adds, that Joſephus 
only makes mention of the firſt; paſſing, untouched, over 
the contemplative kind, whom Philo calls Therapeute, and 
who were principally found in Egypt. See THERAPEUTEA. 
Grotius will have the ſemi the ſame with the ancient 
CANTON hafidim, or hafidei, thus called, according to Philo, 
from their {ingulary piety, humility, and devotion, Among 
theſe, Gale obſerves, it was, that the Hebrew philoſophy 
chiefly flouriſhed. Porphyry is very prolix in his praiſes of 
the efſeni; bie 70 yuy of Eo9e101 Is c piny To yer Cf, SA 
avaoi, &c, He repreſents them as deſpiſers of pleaſure, riches, 
glory, and delicacy, and ſtrenuous retainers to continenc), 
auſterity, ſtudy, &c. He adds, they decline marriage, and 
adopt and educate other peoples children in religion and philo- 
ſophy : they are all on a level, hold every thing in common, 
neither buy nor ſell, Sc. By long habit, they arrived at 
ſuch a degree of patience, that Porphyry aſſures us, flames and 
tortures had not the leaſt effect on them. They ſcorned to 
intreat their torturers ; nor ever ſhed a tear; but would {mi 
under all their agonies, c. As to their learning, Phi 
Judæus, in his treatife, That every good Man is free, tells ws 
that they deſpiſed logic, as uſeleſs to the acquiring of virtue: 
phyſics, they left to the ſophiſts and diſputers, as judging f 
to tranſcend the human faculties; and applied themſelves 
wholly to morality, Porph. de Ab/tin. l. IV. §. II, l. 


Gale, Phileſ. Gener. I. I. c. 1. F. II. | 
Euſebius holds, that the Eſſeni called Therapeut&, were es 
Chriſtians, or Jews converted by St. Mark, who had em 
braced this kind of life. Scaliger, on the contrary, pagers 
that theſe Werapeutæ were no Chriſtians, but real Eſſen, . 


made profeſſion of Judaiſm, However, he ow by 
; DF phe : - Valehi 
two kinds of Eni —— ferret * 


notes on Euſebius, abſolutely rejects l - 
denies, that the Therapeutæ were any real Ejjem ; ww ge” 
chiefly, on the authority of Philo himſelf, who. ner 


them Eſeni, and who places the Een: in Judza an here 


ring will of God. | 


EST 


and other countries. See T HERAPEUTAE. 
ESSENTIAL, ſomething that is neceſſary 


ſon of a thing, that 
thing it ſelf is. See ESSENCE. 


Thus, it is efential to God to be juſt. Mr. Locke has over- 
—— that 2 principle of the Carteſians, that thinking is 


eſſential to the ſou]. See THINKING. 


The heart, brain, and ſpinal marrow, are parts ordinarily 
or without which life cannot be; yet 


uppoſed eſſential to lite, 
_m— & in hiſtory, of children being found, and 
alive, without almoſt any of thoſe parts. See BRAIN, Oc. 
EssENTIAL Oils, are ſuch as are really contained in a plant, 
and drawn from it by diſtillation, in an alembic, with water ; 
in contra-diſtinQion to empyreumatic oils, which are raiſed 
by a naked fire without water. See OIL. 
EssENTIAL Properties, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, and 
are connected with, the nature and eſſence of any thing, ſo as 
to be inſeparable from it: in diſtinction from accidental, See 
PROPERTY, ACCIDENTAL, Oc. 
ESSENTIAL Salts, are thoſe prepared from decoctions: or thoſe 
which are found cryftallized in the juices or infuſions of plants; 
in contra- diſtinction from thoſe made by incineration, See 
SALT. 


ESSENTIAL Fever, FEVER. 
EsSENTIAL Form, ( Form. 
ESSENTIAL Mode. See the articles /Mobpe. 
ESSENTIAL Part. 0 PART: 
ESSENTIAL Perfection. PERFECTION. 


ESSOIN *, or Ess01GN, in law, an excuſe for him who be- 
ing ſummoned to appear and anſwer to an action real, or to 
perform ſuit to a court baron, &c, cannot attend by reaſon 
of ſome legitimate hinderance. 

* The word is formed of the French bine, or exoine, and 
that from the barbarous Latin nia, or exonia, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. 

The cauſes that ſerve to g ein, are diverſe; yet may be reduced 
to five heads: the firſt is, ein de ultra mare, when the party 
is beyond ſea : the ſecond, de terra ſancta, when on an expe- 
dition in the holy land: the third, de malo veniendi, when he 

is infirm of body, and cannot come; which is alſo called, 
the common eſſoin the fourth, ęſoin de mals lecti, when the 
defendant is lick a-bed : the fifth, de ſervitio regis, when he is 
in the king's ſervice, Horn mentions ſeveral other ins 
touching the ſervice of the king celeſtial, &c. 

Clerk of the EssoIiNSs. See the article CLERK. | 

ESSORANT, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a bird 

ſtanding on the ground with the wings expanded, as if it had 

been wet, and were drying it ſelf. | 

ESTANDARD. See the article STANDARD. 

ESTATE, in law, the title, or intereſt a man hath in lands, 

or tenements. See PROPERTY, c. 

E/ftate is either ſimple or conditional. 

EsTATE ſimple, called alſo fee ſimple, is where a man by deed 

indented, enfeoffes another in fee, reſerving to him and his 

heirs a yearly rent ; with this proviſo, that if the rent be be- 
hind, &c. it ſhall be lawful for the feoffer and his heirs, to 
enter. See FEE, | 

ESTATE conditional, is ſuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 

though it be not ſpecified in writing : e. gr. if a man grant to 

another, by his deed, the office of park-keeper for life; this 
gate is upon condition in law, viz. if the park-kegper ſhall 
ſo long well and truly keep the park. 


Additions of ESTATE. ADDITION. 
Boſe ESTATE. BasE. 

 Perjmal Es r ATE. See the articles / PERSONAL. 
Que ESTATE. Quaz Eſtate. 
Real ESTATE. Rear. 


STATE, or ſimply STATE, denotes alſo the empire, king- | 
dom, provinces, or extent of lands under the government of 
any ſovereign. See STATE. 
The fates of the grand ſeignior, of the king of Spain, c. 
are very extenſive: thoſe of the king of France are compact, 
and well peopled. Italy is cantoned out into a great number 
of petty gates. — We fay, miniſters of ate, ſecretaries of 
eſtate, &c. See MINISTER, SECRETARY, 6c. 
ESTATE is more particularly applied to the ſeveral ranks, or 
Claſſes of a people aſſembled together, for concerting meaſures, 
reforming abuſes, or compoſing the diſturbances of a ſtate. 
England, the three e/ates, viz. king, lords, and commons, 
meet ordinarily in parliament.—In France, the eftates conſiſt of 
the churchmen, the nobility, and the people or third efate. 
Some will have theſe aſſemblies of e/tates to be a very ancient 
conſtitution: all we know is, that there were general aſſem- 
blies held in the Gauls, before Czfar's conqueſt, But then 
the people, or third eſtate, had no ſhare in them. Under the 
It and 2d race of the French kings, that were alſo folemn 
donvocations, called parliaments; but it was only the great 
cds of the realm that were called to them. See PARLIAMENT. 


ETATEs of Holland, 


whereas the Therapeute were ſpread throughout Greece, Egypt, | 
to conſtitute a 

i that has ſuch a connexion with the nature and rea- 
— buy it is found, or ſuppoſed, wherever the 


STATES General. c See 3 STATES General, &c. 


ESTERLING, or EasTERLING. See STERLING. 5 
ESTETE, in heraldry, is uſed by the French to ſignify a 
beaſt whoſe head has been, as it were, torn off by force; 
and conſequently the neck leſt rough and rugged: in contra- 


diſtinction to deffait, or decapite, where the neck is left ſmooth; 
as if the head had been cut off, See DEFFAIT. 


ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament ; denomi- 


nated from a celebrated Jewiſh captive of that name, in Per- 
ſia, whoſe beauty preferred her to the bed of Ahaſuerus, and 
the throne of Perſia; and who, in that quality, ſaved her 
countrymen the Jews, from the death to which Ahaſuerus 
had doomed them, by the councils of his favourite Haman : 
the hiſtory of which tranſaction makes the ſubject of the 
book of Efther. 
The critics are divided about the author of this book: 8. 
Epiphanius, S. Auguſtin, and Iſidore, attribute it to Ezra; 
but Euſebius will have it of a later date. Some aſcribe it to 
Joachim, high-prieſt of the Jews, and grand- ſon of Joſe- 
dek. Others will have it compoſed by an aſſembly, or ſy- 
nagogue of the Jews, to whom Mordecai wrote letters, in- 
forming them of what had happened. E/th. ix. 29. 
But the generality of interpreters, both Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, &c. aſcribe the book to Mordecai himlelf : Elias Le- 
vita, in his Maſs. hamum. pref. 3. mentions this ſentiment 
as unqueſtionable. 
It is chiefly founded on that paſſage, ch. ix. ver. 20. where 
it is ſaid, That Mordecai wrote theſe things, and ſent letters un- 
ts all the Fews, that were in all the provinces, &c, It is alſo 
ſuppoſed, that queen Eſther herſelf, might have ſome ſhare 
therein; it being expreſſed in the ſame chapter, ver. 29. that 
Eſt her and Mordecai wrote a ſecond letter by the king's au- 
thority, to ordain the ſolemnizing a yearly feaſt, called purim, 
that is, day of lots, in commemoration of the Jews being 
delivered from the lots, or ſortes, whereby they had been con- 
demned, | 
Some will have this book to be only deuterocanonical, or apo- 
cryphal. Others contend for its being canonical, as far as 
chap. x. ver. 3. incluſive; and all the reſt deuterocanonical. 
Of this ſentiment are S. Jerom, De Lyra, Dionyſius the Car- 
thuſian, Cajetan, and others. The council of Trent turned 
the ſcale for its being canonical throughout : ſo that the mat- 
ter is determined for the catholic countries. | 
But as to the proteſtants, they retain to the old opinion, and 
only admit it as far as the 3d verſe of the xth chapter : the 
reft, to the end of the xvith chapter, is thrown among the 
apocryphal books. See DEUTEROCANONICAL, and Apo- 
CRYPHA, 


ESTIVAL, or FsTivAL Solſtice. See SOLSTICE. 
ESTOILE-. 


A Croſs EsToILE', is a ſtar with only four 
long rays, in manner of a croſs; and accordingly broad in the 
centre, and terminating in ſharp points. See CRoss. 


ESTOPPEL X*, in law, an impediment, or bar of action 


growing from a man's own act, or deed ; againſt which a 
man is forbidden by law to ſpeak, though it be to ſay the 
truth. See BAR. | 
*The word is formed of the French, eflouper, oppilare, ob/Ii- 
pare, to ſtop, or block up. 
Goddard defines an ęſtoppel to be any bar, or hindrance, to 
one to plead the truth; and extends it not only to the impedi- 
ment given by his own act, but by another's alſo.—There are 
three kinds of e/toppel, viz. matter of record; by matter in 
writing ; and by matter in pais. 


ESTOVERS, in law, is uſed by Bracton, for that ſuſtenance, 


which a man committed for felony, is to have out of his 
lands, or goods, for himſelf and his family, during .impriſon- 


ment. 

In ſtat. 6, Edw. I. it is uſed for an allowance in meat or 
clothes. In ſome manors, the tenants have common of eſto- 
vers; that is, neceſſary botes or allowances out of the lord's 
wood.—In which laſt ſenſe, e/tovers comprehends houſe-bote, 
hay-bote, and plow-bote : ſo that if a man have in his grant 
theſe general words, de rationabili efteverio in boſcis, &c. he 
may thereby claim all three, 

ESTRADE *, a French term, literally ſignifying a public 
road, or high-way. Hence the military phraſe, battre P 
eſtrade, to beat the ęſtrade, that is, to ſend ſcouts, or horſe- 
men, to get intelligence, to learn the diſpoſitions of the ene- 
my, and inform the general of every thing like to fall in the 
way. An army never marches, without ſending batteurs d 
eſtrade on every ſide. 


The word is formed of the Italian frada, ſtreet, or road, 
which is derived from the Latin frata, a paved ſtreet. Some 
derive it from eftradiots, who were cavaliers anciently em- 
ployed in beating the eſtrade. 


Es TRADE is alſo uſed, for a little elevation on the floor of a 
room, frequently encompaſſed with an alcove, or rail, for the 
placing a bed in; and ſometimes, as in Turkey, only covered 
with fine carpets, to receive viſitors of diſtinction in. See 
ALcovE. 

ESTRANGEL, EsTRANGELUS in the Syriac grammar. 
ESTRANGEL character, is a particular ſpecies, or form of 
Syriac letters ; ſerving as the majuſcule letters in that language, 
See CHARACTER. 


Abraham 


Abraham Eechellenſis, takes the efrange! character, for the 
true, ancient, Chaldee character. And it is certain, the 
Abyſſinians, who call themſelves Chaldeans, ſtill occaſionally 
uſe the efirangel character; if we may credit Hottinger in his 
Theſaur. Philol. p. 286. Biſhop Walton, in his Prolegomena, 
gives us an eftrangel alphabet. 

ESTRAY, or STRAY, ſignifies any tame beaſt found within a 
lordſhip, and not owned by any man; in which caſe, being 

eried, according to law, in the market adjoining, if it be not 
claimed by the owner within a year and a day, it becomes the 
lord's of the foi} where found.” | 

ESTREAT, in law, is uſed for the true copy, or duplicate 
of ſome original writing; eſpecially of amercements, or pe- 
nalties, ſet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the | 
bailiff, or other officer, or every offender. 

Clerk of the EsTREATS. See the article CLERK. 

ESTREPEMENT *, in law, an impoveriſhing, or making 
of land barren, by eontinual ploughing and ſowing, without 
due manuring, reſt, and other husbandry. 

The word is derived from the French, eſropier, to maim; or 
the Latin, extirpare, to extirpate, root up. 

EsTtREPEMENT is alſo -uſed, for any waſt, or ſpoil made by 
the tenant for life, upon lands, or woods, to the prejudice 
of him in reverſion ; as the cutting down of trees, or lopping 
them further than the law allows, &c. See WASTE. 

ESTREPEMENT, is alſo a writ which lies in two caſes; the one, 
when a man having an action depending, as a formedon, writ 
of right, or the like ; ſues, to inhibit the tenant from making 
waſte during the ſuit. , 

The other is for the demandant who is adjudged to recover ſei- 
ſin of the land in queſtion ; and before execution, for fear of 
waſte to be made ere he can get poſſeſſion, ſues out this writ. 

ESUEA, in medicine, the bark of a little reddiſh rooth- which 
88 green, narrow, ſucculent leaves. It is found chiefly in 

rance: ere they uſe it, it is infuſed in vinegar; after which, 
they draw extracts from it, of uſe in the dropſy. 

ESURIN E Salts, in ſome authors, denote thoſe of a fretting, 
eating, or corroding nature ; which chiefly abound in places 
near the ſea-ſide, and where great quantity of ſea- coal is burnt : 
as appears from the ſpeedy ruſting of iron in ſuch places. See 
SALT, and Rust. | 

ETAPPE, in war, an allowance of proviſions, and forage | 
made to the ſoldiers, upon march through a kingdom or pro- 
vince, to or from winter quarters. 

Hence, he that contracts with the country, or territory, for 
furniſhing the troops, in their march, is called etappier. 
ETCHING, a method of engraving on copper ; wherein 
the lines, or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a tool, or | 

graver, are eat with aqua fortis. See ENGRAVING. 
Etching was invented much about the ſame time with engrav- 
ing on copper, properly ſo called, by Alb. Durer, and Lucas. 
It has ſeveral advantages over that art ; as, that it is done with 
more eaſe and expedition ; that it requires fewer inſtruments ; 
and even, that it repreſents diverſe kinds of ſubjects better, and 
more agreeably to nature, as landſcapes, ruins, grounds, and 
all ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, buildings, &c. 
The method of etching is thus : the plate being well poliſhed, is 
heated over the fire; and when hot, covered over with a pe- 
culiar ground, or varniſh, When cold again, the ground is 
blackened with the {moak of a candle; and on this ground, 
thus blackened, the back of the deſign, or draught, is laid. 
This done, the deſign remains to be calked, or transferred 
upon the plate ; which is more eaſily effected, than in the com- 
mon graving; for the back of the deſign having been before 
rubbed over with red chalk, nothing remains but to trace over 
all the lines and ſtrokes of the draught with a needle or point; 
which preſſing the paper cloſe down to the ground, occaſions 
the wax therein to lay hold of the chalk, and fo bring off the 
marks of the ſeveral lines: ſo as at length, to ſhew a copy of 
the whole deſign in all its correctneſs. 
The draught thus calqued, the artiſt proceeds to draw the ſe- 
veral lines, and contours with a point, through the ground, 
upon the copper. 
To finiſh his work, he makes uſe of points of diverſe ſizes, 
or bigneſſes; and preſſes on them ſometimes more ſtrongly, 
and ſometimes more lightly, according as the ſeveral parts 
of the figures, &c. require more or leſs ſtrength or boldneſs ; 
fome of the points being as fine as needles, for the tender, 
hair ſtrokes, and the remoter, fainter objects; and others | 
again, as big as bodkins, made oval-wiſe, for the deeper ſha- | 
dows, and the figures in the front of the work. 
Things thus prepared, a rim, or border of wax, is raiſed round 
the circumference of the plate, and aqua-fortis poured on; which, 
by the faid border, is kept from running off at the edges. 
The ground being impenetrable to that corroſive water, the 
plate is defended from it every where but in the lines, or hatches, 
cut through it with the points ; which, lying open, the water 
through them to the copper, and eats into the ſame, to 
the depth required: which done, it is poured off again. 
Of etching grounds, it mult be obſerved, there are two kinds; 
the one 1of:, and the other hard. There are alſo two kinds of 


aqua fortis: the one white, which is only uſed with the foft 


ETERNITY, an attribute of God, whereby the duration 


Authors are terribly ſtraightened for a proper and juſt defini 


ETESIZ, or ErESTIAN Winds. 
ETHELING, or ATHELING. 
ETHER. See the article ETHER. 

ETHERIAL Oil. See AETHERIAL Oil. 
ETHICAL Good. 


ETHICAL Poſſib 
ETHICS *, HOIKH, the doctrine of manners; or the ſcience 


| happy. For that if a man conduct himſelf, according wo 9% 


ETH 


ground, and is applied as above directed: the 


zel ammoniac and verde 
His is u 5 with either kind of ground: e. 
ication is ſomewhat different from that of the white. 9 
ithout making any border, they pour it on the 
which is placed for that purpoſe a little inclined; * 
water nan of; i el in ebe de ee 
repe uring it agai in, till ; y 
te fox OTE Pouring It again and again, till it has eaten 
Add, that the aqua fortis, of which ki j 
not continue equally long, or be Re __ 
the parts of the delign. The remote parts muſt be ken 
more flightly, than thoſe nearer to the view. ten 
To manage this, they have a compoſition of oj 
wherewith they cover the parts that are to be 
ther. Or elſe they lay the compoſition on as a defenſiti 
firſt, and take it off again when they find proper, ] 9 
they are every now and then covering and uncoverin . age. 
that part of the deſign, as occafion requires; the 4 0 of 
the aqua fortis being one of the principal concerns in th =. 
art, and that on which the effect of the whole ver be ON 
pends. The operator is alſo to be very a e I = 
ground, that it do not fail, or give way, in any part a wa 
water ; and where it does, to ſtop up the place with the on 
35" aforeſaid. pong 
allly, it is to be remembered, that a freſh di ; 
never .given, without firft waſhing out the 2 
water, and drying it at the fire. TT 
The aqua fortis having done its part, 
and the plate waſhed and dried; after which nothing remai 
3 for the artiſt to examine the work with his graver in ha 
N Ain _ it UP, and heighten it, where the aqua fortis 


of vinegar, common falt, 
This is uſed eas ty = 


| and preaſ 
bitten : "i 


the ground is taken off, 


of his exiſtence is conceived incommenſurable with ti 
excluſive of beginning, progreſs, ending, &c, — 3 
Time, Sc. See alſo Co-ETERNI Tx. a : 


tion of eternity that of Boethius de Conſol. Philiſ. L. V 
Pr. 6. viz. interminabilis vitæ, tota ſimul & perfecia ps 795 
i. e. a perfect poſſeſſion of a whole endleſs exiſtence all loge 
ther, though retained by S. Thomas, and others, is faulty in 
diverſe reſpects. 

Cenſorinus, de Die Natal. defines eternity, by infinite duration 
that is, duration which has always been, and always will be. 
Others, more fully deſcribe it by, a duration that exifts all 
together, without any flux or ſucceſſion of parts, prior, or 
poſterior to each other : where, the word duration, taken ab- 
ſtractedly, imports no more than the perſeverance of a thing 
in exiſtence ; the 20 durare, being here oppoſed to the 20 c 
ſare, in exiſtendo. 

But, ſoften the word duration how you will, it is ſcarce con- 
ceiveable, but by conceiving a quantity thereof; nor a quan- 
tity, without conceiving a ſucceſſion.— Others, therefore, de- 
fine eternity by a perpetuum nunc, a perpetual no-; or a mm 
Semper ans, an ever-/tanding now : but neither are theſe un- 
exceptionable; the words perpetuum, and ſemper ſtans, umport- 
ing an obſcure ſort of duration, See DURATION. - 
See WIND, and Moxsoos. 
See the article ATHELING. 


Goop. 
PosSSIBLE. 


77. Jer the articles 


of moral philoſophy. See PHILOSO HY, and MoRALITY. 
* The word is formed from „S , „dn, mores, manners ; U 
reaſon the ſcope, or object thereof, is to form the manners. 
Gale makes ethics only the firſt part, or branch of mar 
philoſophy, viz. that which regards private perſons, or in à 
private capacity. See Mor AL. 
By manners, or morals, is here meant a way, or manner af 
living, confirmed by cuſtom, or habit; or certain habitucs 
of doing; or actions which are often repeated: which, if ti 
be according to right reaſon, the morals, or manners, 4 
ſaid to be good; otherwiſe evil and vitious. See (00D, 
EvII. 
Hence, the object of ethics, is the exerciſe of right reaſon 
in all our affairs, actions and relations; or it is man hin- 
ſelf conſidered as dirigible, and to be conducted accorditg 
to reaſon: and the end of ethics, is to make him good . 
reaſon, in all the circumſtances of his actions, affairs and fe 
lations, he will arrive at the higheſt pitch of moral pen 
ction and beatitude. 5 
Whence, ethics may be defined, a right manner of think'S 
in order to attain human felicity ; or a ſcience W 
is directed to conduct his will, and the actions thereof, 
live well and happily. See WII I. 
The principal, nay, the only topics thereof, 
and manners; whence ariſe two parts, INT. 
We 2 


the firſt on moral happineſs, confidered as can 


BY , 1 7 he 
= 1 e 4 
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fcond on moral virtues, or good manners, as the means to 
arrive thereat. See VIRTUE, S. "ad 
ETHICOPROSCOPTE N in 2 name of a 
rig E 2 — 2 to ſuch as erred in 

' the denomination Et hicoproſcaptæ was given to fu: | 
2 of morality, and things relating to practice, that were 
| or be avoided, c. who 


evil. On which footing the Ethicoproſcopte, though a nume- 
rous body, were no particular { 
The word 

. x, offends, I offend. 
ETHIOPIC Year. See the article Ye AR. 1 
ETHMOI DAL, ErHUOIDALISs, in anatomy, a denomiga- 

tion given to one of the ſutures of the human cranium. See 

ANIUM-- oc in 
TL common ſutures are thoſe which ſeparate the bone of the 
cranium from thoſe of the cheeks; and are four: the tranſver- 
ſal, ethmoidal, ſphenoidal, and zygomatical. See SUTURE. 
The ethmiidal takes its denomination from its turning round 
the os ethmoides. See ETHMOIDEs, 

ETHMOIDES*#, E@MOEIAHE, in anatomy, a bone ſituate 

in the middle of the baſis of the forehead, or os frontis, and at 
the top of the root of the noſe ; filling almoſt the whole cavity 
of the noſtrils. See NosE. 
* Tt has its name from 90 u ©, cribrum, ſieve, and ed ©, form, 
becauſe all ſpongeous, and porous. | 
By its cribrous part it js joined to the head ; by the ſpongeous 
part, to the cavity of the noſtrils; and by the plain and broad 
part, to the orbits of the eyes. See CRIBROSUM, &c. 
In the cribrous part is an apophyſis, which jets out, in a point, 
into the cavity of the skull ; called, from its figure, criſta gall, 
or cock's comb. From its under fide, there goes a thin bone, 
which divides the cavity of the noſtrils into two, called the 
vomer. It is perforated by a number of ſmall holes, through 
which the fibres of the olfactory nerves paſs. See OLF Ac- 
TORY. 
J. Philip Ingraffias, a Sicilian, who flouriſhed about the year 
I546, was the firſt who gave a juſt account of the ſtructure of 
the os ethmoides or cribroſuin. See NosE. 0 
ETHNARCHA *, ETHNARCH, a governor, or ruler of a 
nation. See TETRARCH. | 
The word is Greek, formed of 30, O, nation, and e n, 
command. | 53 
There are ſonie medals of Herod I. ſurnamed the great, 
on one ſide whereof is found HMO, and on the other 
 EONAPKOT, g. d. Herod the dess Now, aſter the battle 
of Philippi, we read that Anthony paſſing over into Syria, 
iran Herod 2% Phaſael bis . tetrarchs, he in 
that quality committed to them the adminiſtration of the at- 
fairs of Judea, Joſ. Ant. L. XIV. C. 23. Herod therefore 
had the government of the province before ever the Parthi- 
ans entered Syria, or before Antigonus's invaſion, which did 
not happen till ſix or ſeven years after Herod was commander 
in Galilee. Joſ. 1 24, 25. — Conſequently, He- 
rod was then truly ethnarch; for he can be no otherwiſe deno- 
minated: ſo that it muſt have been in that ſpace of linie 
that the medals were ſtruck which only give him this title. 
Which medals are a confirmation of what we read in hiſtory 
of the government that prince was intruſted withal before he 
was raiſed to the royalty. | 
Joſephus gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch, in lieu of that 
of zthnarch ; but the two terms came fo near to each other, 
that it was very ealy to confound them together. See LE- 
„ fo, 
Though Herod the great left by will, to Archelaus, all Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumea; yet, Joſephus tells us, he was then 
only called ethnarch. 

ETHNOPHRONESS®, in antiquity, a ſect of heretics in 
the VIIth century, who made a profeſſion of chriſtianity, but 
Joyned thereto all the ceremonies and follies of paganiſm, as 
Judiciary aſtrology, ſortileges, auguries, and other divinations. 

And hence their denomination ; from 26, O, nation, and 24a; , 
thought, ſentimert, q · d. paganizers, or perſons, whole thoughts, 
or ſentiments were ſtill heathen oe gentile. Hoy 

They practiſed all the expiations of the gentiles, celebrated all 
their feaſts; obſerved all their days, months, times, and ſea- 

M.... See Damaſcenus, Hæreſ. N. 94. | 
THOPOEIA *, or ETHOPEA, in rhetoric, called alſo 

THOLOGY, a draught, or deſcription, expreſſing the man- 
, pathons, genius, tempers, aims, c. of another perſon. 
e IYPOTYPosIS, | | 
word is of Greek original, being formed of 9 , 
conſuetuds, and ere, . Krit. W 
EE 2. calls this figure imitatio mor um alienorum ; and in 
ek, wing tc, imtation.—In Engliſh we denominate it a 
#:4ure, or character. See ChaAAcT ER, &c. | 

Such is that beautiful paſſage in Sallult, in his Belli Catch. 

N wherein he gives us a picture of Catiline: fuit magna | 

© He 1 cor poris ſed mgents mal praveque buic, Kc. 

uncommon ſtrength both of body and mind; 


- 


tells us, that | 


med things laudable, 
themſelves, or recommended or practiſed things 


is formed of the Greek, 10 „ manner, and 1 hh 
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ſure was in inteſtine broils, raping; 
diſcord. His body was formed to under- 


|, © boy. 
© ſlaughter, and civil o un 
© go.faſting, cold, and watching, beyond all belief. His mind 


boyz . his great 


© was daring, deceitful aud various; and could imitate, or 
* accommodate itſelf to every body: he was extremely cove- 
© tous of other people's goods, and profuſe of his own withal. 
© His luſts and defires were very high; his ſtock of eloquence 
* conſiderable ; but his diſcretion ſcarce any.“ l | 
The erhopœia is divided into proſopagraphia, and ethoparia pro- 
perly fo called; the former of which is a piQure of the body, 
countenance, make, dieſs, gait, Sc. and the latter of the 
mind. | 
ETYMOLOGY Y ETTMOAOTT1aA, that* part of grammar 
which conſiders, deduces, and explains the origin, reaſon, and 
derivation of words; in order to arrive at their firſt, and pri- 
mary lenor. See GRAMMAR. 5 | 
* The word is formed of the Greek, / , %erits, true, aufd 
v, dico, I ſpeak ; whence ; oy, diſcourſe, &c, and thence 
Cicero calls the etymology, notatio, and wiriloguium ; though 
Quintilian chuſes rather to call it orrginatro, e 
In all ages there have been people curious in efymolygres : Varto 
bas wrote on the ciymology of the Latin words; and we have 4 
Greek etymol;zicon, under the name of Nicas. | 
The etymokgizs of our Engliſh words have been deduced from 
the Saxon, Welſh, Walloon, Daniſh, Latin, Greek, &c. 
by Somner; Camden, Verſtegan, Spelman, Caſaubon, Skin- 
ner, Henſhaw, Junius, &c. See Ex GIIS IH. | | 
Thoſe of the French and Italian words, by Menage, in wha 
he calls his origines Henry Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Caſe- 
neuve, &c. have alfo laboured on the French etymalogies. Gui- 
chard, and Fa. Thomaſſin, have carried the etymologtes of 
abundance of French words as high as the Hebrew. Poſtel had 
the ſame deſign before them. 2 | 
We have a Latin etymlgicon of Gerard Voſſius, another of 
Martinius, &c. Octavio Ferrari has givin a body of etymo- 
logies of the Italian tongue: and Bernard d' Aldretta, another 
of the Spaniſh. 
Fa. Dom. Pezron, abbot of Charmoye, and prieſt of the 
Sorbonne, has traced up to the Celtic Language the etymolegres 
of abundance of Greek, Latin, German, French, and othet 
words uſed by Plato, Servius, Donatus, and other Latin au- 
thors, without knowing their true origin, and etymology, for 
want of being acquainted with the roots of the Celtic tongue, 


from whith abundanct of Greek, Latin, c. words are de- 


rived, But it muſt be added, that his etymoligies are frequent- 
ly fo far fetched, chat one can ſcarce ſee any reſemblance, or 
correſpondence at all, 

A ſtrict, and ſollicitous enquiry into efymologzes, is no frivo- 
lous, and impertinent deſign; but has conſiderable uſes; Na- 
tions, who value themſelves on their antiquity, have always 
looked on the antiquity of their language as one of the beſt 
titles they could plead. For the ethymolgiſt, by ſeeking the 
true; ahd original reaſon of the-notions and ideas annexed to 
each word, and expreſſion, may often furniſh an argument 
of antiquity fzom the veſtigia, or aces remainining thereof; 
and from the indices ſtill ſubſiſting in the preſent uſe of the 
words, compared with the ancient uſes. | 


Add, that etymelogres are neceſiary to the thorough undef- 


ding of 2 language: for, to explain a term preciſely, there 
ſcems a neceflity of recurring to its firſt impoſition, in order to 
ſpeak juſtly and ſatisfactorily thereof. The force and extent of 
a word is generally better conceived, and entered into, when 
a perſon khows its origin and etymmlogy. 3 ak 4 
It is objected, However, that the art is arbittary, and built al- 
together on conjectures and appearances ; and the etymologi/ts 
are Charged with deriving their words from where-ever they 
lift. But the ſcience is certainly real, and as regular as diverſe 
others; Having its proper principles, and method. | 
It muſt be owned, indeed, that it is no eaſy matter to return - 
into the ancient Britiſh, and Gauliſh ages; to follow, as it 
were by the track, the diverſe imperceptible alterations a lan- 
guage has undergone from age to age. A ſober etymologi/t has 
need of all the lights he can come at, to conduct and bring 
down words variouſly diſguiſed in their paſſage, and remark 
all the changes that have befallen them. And as thoſe alte- 
rations have ſometimes bcen owing to caprice, or hazard, it is 
eaſy to take a mere imagination, or conjecture, for a regular 


. analogy; ſo that it is nothing ſtrange the public ſhould be 


prejudiced againſt a ſcience which ſeems to ſtand on ſo preca- 
rious a footing. 


EVACUANTS, in medicine, remedies proper to expel, or 


carry off any ill, peccant, or redundant humours, in the ani- 
mal body; by the proper outlets, or emunctories. See EyA- 
CUATION. | 5 

Of evaquants, there are diverſe kinds, diſtinguiſhed according 
to their various humours, and emunctories. Some e. gr. 
carry off their matters by ſtool, called furgatives, or cathar- 
tics. (See PuRGaTrIves.) Others by urine, called Aiure- 
tics. (dee DiuRETIcs.) Others by perſpiration, called 
diaphoretics, (See DIATHORETICS.) Others by ſweat, 
called fudorifics, Others by the mouth, called wornitories, or 


© but an at. : ; | 
Vor. 1, ed, and wicked diſpoſition, When a very 


emetict. Others by the 


ſalival glands, As fia ues: and 
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others, laſtly, by the menſes, as menagogues and ariftolebics. 
See EME TIC, SUDORIFIC, &c. | | . 
EVACUATION, in medicine, a diminution” of the animal 
fluids, in order to a diſcharge of ſome morbid, or redundant 
matters therein; or only for the fake of thinning, attenua- 
ting, and promoting the motion, and circulation thereof, See 
EvACcUANTS. a 
The matter of a diſeaſe, or what is preſcribed by art to remove 
or eaſe it, is evacuated two ways.—1?, By the natural emun- 
ctories, or out-lets of the skin; the noſtrils, mouth, fauces, 
oeſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, * bladder, and urethra. 
And 29. by artificial out-lets, made either in the blood-veſ- 
ſels; as by phlebotomy, arteriotomy, ſcarifications, and | 
leaches. See PHLEBOTOMY, and SCARIFICATIGN, O&c. 


* 


Or, in the lymphatic veſſels; as by cauſtics and veſicatories, | 


Or, laſtly, in both, as by iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, fiſtula's, &c. 
See Issuk, SETON, FisTULA, c. | 
Hence, the firſt diviſion of evacuants is derived from the diffe- 
rent emunctories; and the ſecond, from the diverſity of mat- 
ters evacuted through them. 

Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, and 
the ſhort periods of the lives of Engliſhmen, Dr. Cheyne ob- 
ſerves, are owing to repletion. This is evident from hence; 
that evacuation of one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of 
their remedy: for not only cupping, bleeding, bliſtering, 
iſſues, purging, vomiting and ſweating, are manifeſt evacua- 
tions, or drains, to draw out what has been ſuperfluouſly taken 
down ; but even abſtinence, exerciſe, alteratives, cordials, 
bitters, &c. are but ſeveral means to diſpoſe the groſs humours, 
to be more readily evacuated by inſenſible perſpiration. Eſſay 
on health, | 
For the periodical evacuations of women. See MENSES.— 
For the evacuations of women after delivery, See LocHIA. 

EVACUATION is likewiſe uſed in the art of war: where, to 
evacuate a place, is to make the garriſon quit, or march out of 
it, in order for another power to take poſſeſſion of it; or to 
make room for another garriſon. | 

EVANGELICAL Hrs See 8 

EvANGELICAL Ooconomy, '” COxcononmy. 

EVANGELISTS®*, the inſpired authors of the Goſpels, 

* The word is derived from the Greek, evay ſzAv2r, formed of 
eu, bene, well, and a ſ A , angel, meſſenger.— O ſuaves 
epiflolas tuas uno tempore mihi datas duas] quibus evangelia 
que reddam neſeio ; deberi quidem plane fateor. Cic. ad 
Attic. | 

The denomination evangeliſis was likewiſe given, in the an- 
cient church, to ſuch as preached the goſpel up and down; 
without being attached to any particular church. 
In which ſenſe, ſome interpreters think it is, that St. Philip, 
who was one of the ſeven deacons, is called the evangeh/?, in 
the 21ſt chapter of the As 4 the Apoſtles, ver. 8. Again, 
St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. 2. C. IV. v. 5. bids him do 
the work of an evangeliſt.— The ſame apoſtle, Eph. IV. II. 
ranks the evangeli/ts after the apoſtles, and prophets, | 
Hence, M.Tillemont takes the liberty to uſe the word evange- 
liñ in the fame ſenſe. © Moſt of thoſe who then embraced the 
faith, being filled with the love of a holy philoſophy, began 
© to diftribute their goods to the poor, and after that went in- 
© to diverſe countries to do the office of evangel;/ts, to preach 
© Chriſt to ſuch as had not yet heard of him, and to furniſh 
© them with the ſacred writings of the goſpel. 

EVANID, a name which ſome authors give to thoſe colours 
which are tranſient, or not of long duration—As thoſe in the 
rain-bow, in clouds before and after ſun-ſet, &c. See Co- 
LOUR, Oc. | | 
Evanid colours are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called fanta- 
ow and emphatical colours. See FAN T ASTICAL, Qc. 

EVANT ES“, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus; thus 
called, by reaſon, in celebrating the Orgia, they ran about as 
if diſtracted, crying evan, evan, oh evan! See BACCHA- 
NALIA. 

* The word is ſormed from Evar, a title, or appellation of 

Bacchus, | 

EVAPORATION, in philoſophy; the act of exhaling the 
humidity of a body; or of diſſipating it in fumes, or vapour. 
See VAPOUR. | | 
Common ſalt is formed by evaporating all the humidity in 
the ſalt-water, or brine ; which evaporation is either perform- 
ed by the heat of the ſun, as in the ſalt-works by the ſea- 
coaſt, &c. or by means of fire, as in the ſalt ſprings, &c. 
See SALT. ; 
By the obſervations of M. Sedileau it appears, that what is 
raiſed in vapour, exceeds that which falls in rain, See 
RAIN. | 11 
Though the evaporation of fluids be generally looked on as an 
effect of the heat, and motion of the air; yet M. Gau- 
teron, in the Mamoires de ] Acad. des Scienc. An. 1705. 
ſhews, that a quite oppoſite cauſe may have the ſame effect; 
and that fluids loſe a deal more of their parts in the ſevereſt 
froſt, than when the air is moderately warm. In the great 
froſt of the year 1708, he found, that the greater the cold, 


ſtill the more conſiderable the evaporation ; 


* 


and that ice it ſelf | 


FRosT. — — 


Dr. Halley furniſhes us with . win nts of the tity, 


or meaſure of the evaporation of water. The wok; ke , 
ed - the following Sick * . * 17555 is eantain· 
1. That water ſalted to about the ſame de SOR 
and expoſed to a heat equal to that of 'a 1 27 5 
from a circular ſurface of about eight inches diameter phony 
rate at the rate of 6 ounces in 24 hours. Whence b. 2 
culus, he finds, that the thickneſs of the pellicle or fo 47 
water, evaporated in two hours, was the 5 3d parr of an © * a | 
But, for a round number, he ſuppoſes it only @ 6oth = 
and argues thence, that if 'water as warm as the air in fam? 
mer, evaporates the thickneſs of one 60th part of an Inch 6 
two hours, from its whole ſurface; in twelve hours it lt 
exhale one tenth of an inch. Which quantity, he obſe 5 
will be found abundantly ſufficient to turniſh all the __ 
2 4 dews, Net Wee, Oc. | = 

ect, on this principle, every 10 ſquare inches of ++ 
face of the water, yield in rent * diem, * dye 
water; and each ſquare foot half a wine pint; every ſpace In 
w_ = 1 a 2 5 2 ſquare, 6914. tons; tide 
quare degree, ſuppoſe o ngli i il i 
millons of tors "Ws Rives, Gr. 1 n 
2”, urface of eight ſquare inches, evaporat 
the natural warmth of the wather whli re a fandy by 
in the courſe of a whole year, 16292 grains of water or 6, i 
cubic inches; conſequently, the depth of water thus ev 
rated In one year amounts to 8 inches, But this being m 
too little to anſwer the experiments of the French, who 
found that it rained 19 inches of water in one year at 'Patis - 
or thoſe of Mr. Townley, who found the annual quantity of 
rain in Lancaſhire, above 40 inches: He concludes, that the | 
ſun and wind contribute more to evaporation, than any inter 
nal heat, or agitation of the water, See Ray, : 
3 - The effect of the wind is very conſiderable, on a double 
account, For the ſame obſervations ſhew a very odd qualit 
in the vapours of water, viz. that of adhering and Sod 
to the ſurface that exhaled them, which they clothe, as 1 
were, with a fleece of vaporous air; which once inveſting the 
vapour, it thenceforwards riſes in much leſs quantity. Whence 
the quantity of water loſt in 24 hours, when the air was very 
ſtill from winds, was very ſmall; in proportion to what went 
away when there was a ſtrong gale of wind abroad to diſſipate 
= fleece, _ _ room for the emiſſion of vapour: and 

is, even though the experiment was made in a 1 

from the wind — could e e 15 9 85 
Add, that this fleece of water hanging on the ſurface of wa- 
ters in ſtill weather, is the occaſion of very ſtrange appear- 
ances, by the refraction of the vapour's differing form, and 
exceeding that of common air. Whence every thing appears 
raiſed, as houſes like fteeples, ſhips as on land above the water, 
the land raiſed and as it were lifted from the ſea, &c, See 
REFRACTION. | 
4". The fame experiments ſhew, that the evaporations in May, 
June, July, and Auguſt, which are nearly equal, are about 
three times as great as thoſe in the months of November, De- 
cember, January, and February, 

EVAPORATION, in pharmacy, denotes an operation by which 
the more aqueous and volatile parts of fluids are ſpent, or drove 
away in ſteam; fo as to leave the remaining part ſtronger, or 
of a higher conſiſtence than before. . 
Evaporation differs from exhalation, in that the former is pra- 
ctiſed on moiſt things, and the latter on dry, See ExhA- 
LATION. | | 
Evaporation is effected by ſetting a liquor over a gentle heat, 

to carry off the moſt fluid, and volatile parts, without leſſen- 
ing 8 quantity of the other matters the liquor is impregnated 
withal. 

EVAT ES, a branch, or diviſion of the ancient celtic philoſo- 
phers the druids. See D Ruin. | | 
Strabo diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britons and 
Gauls, into three ſets: Bagd'or, bards, Guess, evates, and 
Apvider, druids, He adds, that the bardi were poets and 

muſicians : the evates, prieſts and naturaliſts ; and the druids, 

moraliſts as well as naturaliſts. — But Marcellinus, Voſſius, 
and Hornius, reduce them all to two ſes, viz. bardi a 
druids, —Laſtly, Czar, lib. 6. comprehends them all 

the names of Druids. | | 

The evates, or vates, of Strabo, might probably be what 


| other authors, and particularly Ammian. Marcellin. ca 


eubages but Mr. Bouche, in his Hiſt. de Provence, L. II. c. 2. 
diſtinguiſhes between them. The vates, he ſays, were ſuch a8 
took care of the {acrifices, and other ceremonies of religion; 
and the eubages, thaſe who ſpent their time in the ſearch 
and contemplation of the great myſteries of nature. dee 
 EUBAGES. ol | e 
EUBAGES, an order of prieſts, or philoſophers, among - 


ancient Cel:z, or Gauls.—Chorier takes the eubages * _ 


f 


the ſame with the druids, and ſaronidæ of Diodorvs: 
will have the eubages to be thoſe whom Strabo, 1 * 
p. 197, calls Ovales, evates, or vates: on which ou. 


un 


| is room to conzecture, that the word ſhould be wrote 
ere; & being (ay miſtake à T for a T. See 
„ it will, the cubaget appear to have been a different 
order from the druids. See DRUrn. PI 
EUCHARIST *, 'exchoriftia, the facrament of the ſupper 3 
or a participation of the body, and blood of Chrift, under the 
ſpecies, or figures of bread and wine. See COMMUNION, 
SACRAMENT, rode TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  CoN- 

i IAT ION, &c. | 
1b word in its original Greek, Evy2e!5:9, literally im 
ports thankſgiving 3 being formed of ev, dene, well, and 
xe, gratia, thanks. 8 x 
EUCHITES, or EvcniTz, a ſect of ancient heretics, thus 
called, by reaſon they prayed without ceaſing ; imagining that 
rayer alone was ſufficient to fave them. See PRAYER. | 
Their great foundation, were thoſe words of St, Paul, Epiſt. I. 


to the Theſſalon. C. 5. V. 17. pray without ceaſing. 


The word is formed of the Greek, «vx», prayer; whence | 


gas, the fame with the Latin precatores, prayers. They 
ohio alſo called Enthuſiaſts and Maſſalans. See Ex Hu- 


"SIAST- © | | 
Se. Cyril of Alexandria, in one ef his letters, takes occaſion 


to cenſure certain monks in Egypt, who, under pretence of | 


ning themſelves wholly to prayer, led a lazy, ſcandalous 
— ; The orientals, . lay a further charge on the 
Euchitæ, or Maſſalians. See MaAssALIA Ns. ; 

EUCHOLOGIUM, ETXOAOTION, a Greek term, figni- 
fying, literally, à diſcourſe on prayer. rpg 
The word is formed of «vx, prayer, and av GO, diſconrſe. 
The eucholigium is properly the Greek ritual, wherein is pre- 
ſcribed the order, and manner of every thing relating to the 
order and adminiſtration of their ceremonies, ſacraments, or- 
dinations, &c. See RITUAL. ** 
Fa. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek 2uchologium in 
Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris. : | 

EUCRASY, an agreeable, well proportioned mixture of qua- 
lities ; whereby a body is ſaid to be in good order, and diſ- 

ſed for a good ſtate of health, See TEMPERAMENT. 

EUDOXIANS, a party or ſect of heretics, in the IVth cen- 
tury, denominated from their leader Eudoxius, patriarch of 
Antioch and Conftantinople, a great defender of the Arian 
doctrine. ; | | 
The Eudoxians adhered to the errors of the Arians and Euno- 
mians; maintaining, that the ſon was created out of nothing; 
that he had a will diſtin and different from that of the fa- 
ther, Sc. See ArIANns, and EUNOMIANS. 

EVE. See the article ViG1L. | 

EVECTION, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers fon the libration 
of the moon, See LiBRATION. 

EVEN flot in poetry. See Foor. 

Even number, is that which may be divided into two equal parts, 
or moieties. See NUMBER. 

EVENLY even number, is which is exactly diviſible by an even 
number taken an even number of times; ſuch is 32 ; ſince 
diviſible by eight, taken four times. | 

_ EvenLy odd number, is that which an even number meaſures by 

an odd one; as 30, which is meaſured by 6, taken five times. 

EVERARDS ſliding rule. See the article SLIDING. 

EVERGETES, ETEPTETHZ, a Greek term, ſignifying 

. benefaftor ; being formed of eu, bene, well, and egyor, opus, 

work. —It is ſtill retained in our language, by way of addition, 
or epithet, given to two princes, or kings of Syria, and Egypt, 
who ſucceeded Alexander. Thus we ſay, Ptolemy Evergetes 
king of Egypt; Antiochus Evergetes king of Syria aſcended 
the throne 139 years before Chriſt. 

EVER-GREENS, a ſpecies of perennials, which continue 
their verdure, leaves, Sc. all the year. See PERENNIAL, 


In ; 

Of theſe, our gardeners reckon twelve, fit for Engliſh air, 
272, the alaternus, arbutus, bay-tree, box- tree, holley, juni- 
per, lauruſtinus, phyllirea, pyracantha or ever-green thorn, 
_ green privet, and the yew-tree, See ANNUAL PLanT, 


C. 
EVIDENCE, a quality in things whereby they become viſible, 
and apparent to the eyes, either of the body, or the mind. 
KNOwIEDOE. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh evidence into formal and objective. 
Formal EVIDENCE, is the act of the intellect, conſidered as clear 
WN 3 

etrve EVIDENCE, its in the clearneſs, and perſpicuity of 

the object; or it is the object it ſelf, ſo cba iert, 7 5 it 

may be. clearly, and diſtinctly known. | 

Others divide evidence into moral, phyſical, and metaphyſical. — 

A thing is faid to be morally evident, fo far as I have a diſtin 

notion, or knowledge thereof, by unexceptionable witneſſes : 

ah, ſo far as 3 _ and reaſon pointing out any 
S convinces me thereof: metaphy/ically, when I enter fo 
fully and clearly into the effence 4 255 1 * that nothing 

n be clearer. As 


Evidence, is the eſſential and infallible character, or criterion. 


love, the ſource of them all; 


EVI 


of truth; and is that, in effect, which with us conflitutes 


truth. See TRUrAH. | 

If evidence ſhould be found in propoſitions that are falſe, we 
ſhould be compelled into error; ſince the aſſent we give to vi- 
dence is neceſſary. Whence would follow this impious poſi- 
tion, that God who made us, is the author of our errors, as 
he has conſtituted us fo, as to put us under a neceſſity of fal- 
ling into them. See ERROR. 

It may be added, that as we neceſſarily love truth, and hate 
error, it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of a beneficent 
being, to form us with a love of what we could not obtain, 
or not know whether we did obtain it or not: beſide, that if 
we ſhould err in things that are evident, as well as in thoſe that 
are not ſo, we ſhould ſometimes find contradictions in evident 
propoſitions, as we commonly do in things that are obſcure. 
Evidence therefore muſt be allowed the mark of truth; and 
thoſe things muſt be allowed true, which carry with them 
ſuch a degree of evidence, as obliges us to aſſent to them, 
Whatever we ſee evidently agreeable to things whereof we 
ſpeak, that we muſt acknowledge to be true. See Farrn, 
Oeinton, ProBABIL1ITY, &c. 

The Epicureans allow of no other evidence but that of ſenſe ; 
or that ariſing from ſenſe, (it being a fundamental with them, 
that ſenſe is the firſt and primary criterion of all truth,) See 
FALSs HOOD, and FALLACY. 6 
By evidence of ſenſe, they mean that ſpecies, or image exhi- 
bited by the ſenſe, or phantaſie; which, when all impedi- 
ments to a juſt judging, as diſtance, motion, medium, Cc. 
are removed, cannot be contradicted, or gain- ſaid. Where- 
fore, the queſtion being put, whether or no a thing be ſuch as 
it appears; the anſwer is not to be given, till it have been tried 
and examined all the ways, and by all the ſenſes that it can be 
an object of. See SENSE, EPICUREANS, &c. 


EviDENCE, in law, is any proof, whether by teſtimony of men 


on oath, or by writings and records. | 

It is thus called, becauſe the point in iſſue is hereby made ev/- 
dent to the jury. 

Sir Tho, Smith reſtrains evidence to authentic writings of con- 
tracts, written, ſealed, and delivered. De Rep. Angl. lib. II. 


EVIL, Malum, in ethics, a privation, or abſence of ſome proper, 


or neceſſary good; or of ſome due meaſure, or degree thereof. 
See Goon, 

The ſchoolmen deny, that any thing is every way evil; and 
reſtrain all evih, to be only ſo, quoad hoc; i. e. as the thing 
wants this, or that degree of a certain quality, neceſſary to 
conſtitute it, in that reſpect, good. There is nothing evil, ſay 
they, without ſome good in it wherein the evil refides as in its 
ſubject, for, as every being depends on the ſupreme being, it 
cannot but be good, as flowing from the ſupreme good. 
Evil is either natural or moral; between which there is this 
relation, that moral evil produces natural. 


Moral EvIL, is defined a deviation from right reaſon, and con- 


ſequently from the will and intendment of the great legiſlator, 


who gave us that as a rule.— This the philoſophers call inho- 


neſtum and turpe, as ſtaining the image of God, and ſullying 
our original beauty; likewiſe malum culpæ. 


Natural Ev11, is a want of ſomezhing neceſſary to the bene eſe, 


or perfection of a thing, or to its anſwering all its purpoſes, — 
Such are deſects of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, hunger, 
diſeaſes, death, —This ſpecies is denominated, 7ri/te, injucun- 
dum, noxium ; and malum pang. 

Again, evil is either abſolue, as envy, impiety, &c. or, rela- 
tive, as meat, which in it ſelf being good, may be evil to a 
man on account of ſome diſeaſe; as wine to a feveriſh per- 
ſon, Ec. : | 
Thus far the ſchools have gone in the nature and reaſon of 
moral and natural ev: a late ingenious author ſets the thing 
in another light, and furniſhes a much finer, and more ade- 
quate theory of moral good and evil, in his inquiry into the origin 
of our ideas of beauty and virtue, 

Moral evil, according to this philoſopher, denotes onr idea of 
a quality apprehended in actions which excites averſion and 
diſlike towards the actor, even from perſons who receive no 
diſadvantage thereby : as moral goodneſs denotes our idea of a 
contrary quality which procures approbation and love towards 
the actor, even in perſons unconcerned in its natural tendency. 
This notion ſuppoſes an univerſally acknowledged difference of 
moral good and evil, from natural. Moral good, we all know, 
procures love towards thoſe' we apprehend poſſeſſed of it: 
whereas natural good does not. How differently, for inſtance, 
are we affected towards thoſe we ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of honeſty, - 
faith, generoſity, &c, when we expect no benefit from thoſ: 
qualities: and thoſe poſſeſſed of the natural goods, as houſes, 
lands, gardens, health, ſtrength, &c. So, whatever quality 
we apprehend morally evil, raiſes our hatred towards the per- 
ſon in whom we obſerve it; as treachery, cruelty, ingratitude, 
Sc. Whkreas we love and pity many expoſed to natural 
evils, as pain, hunger, ſickneſs, &c. 


he origin of theſe different ideas of actions, has greatly puz- 


zled the moraliſts: the generality make ſelf-intereſt, or ſel- 
we approve the virtue of others, 
as 


j 


E UI 


as it has ſome ſmall tendency to our happineſs, either from its 
own nature, or from this general conſideration, that a con- 

formity to nature and reaſon is in the general advantageous to 
the whole, and to us in particular: and, on the contrary, diſ- 
approve the vice of others, as tending at the long run to our 


EUN 


Laftly, the uſe of the. term. paſſed hence. 
Aly, Pp e to mere preſen 
8 a 28 without any benediction. See the Jeſuit Gr 4 
r, in his treatiſe 4e Benedictianibus 6 Maleditionibus, l IL 
£: 22, 24, be. where he treats of eubgies thoroughly, © 
rom a paſlage in Bollandus, on the life of 8. = 84 


it appears, that eulogies were not only of bread, but any kind 


of meat bleſſed, and hallowed for that purpoſe 
moſt every body bleſſed and diftributed gie ; 5 4 


formity or diſpleaſure from ſuch actions, without reflecting on ſhops and 7 8 but even her mits, though laymen, made 2 


practide of it. Women alfo would ſometimes ſend eulogies 
* 


ackion; and that we ha 8 5 | 
action ; and that we have a ſecret ſenſe of pleaſure accompa- | , as appears from the life of 8. „Waulry, c. 3. No. 1 N 


nying ſuch of our own actions. as are called virtuous, when we | .. 


_ tereſt, to qhtain the pleaſure which accompanies the action. E 


FEET 


Hen, Atta Sandt.. Jan. T. 1. p. 20. 
e wine ſent as a preſ-nt, was allo held 
dus remarks further, that the euchariſt i an 4g, Bollan- 
Hi oe fre ck i Eng, 
ON „a ſect of heretics, denominated : 
Mints, biſhop of Cyzicus, who, _ the 9 — — mw 
tained DEG the errors of. Arius, and added others to how 
himſelf, Ste (4 poly nie God, as well as God knew 
He re-baptized ſuch as had already bee red in fi 
IS fe papted | d y been baptized 
of the trinity: he had diſſembled his 4 — og oat kung 


but having at length made a diſcovery, he was Expelled his 


ſee. 


| The Arians endeavoured to have put him into that of Samoſata ; 
* 


but could not effect it: in lieu thereof, the emperor Valens 


reſtored him to Cyzicus. 


our obſervation, antecedently to any opinion of advantage 
d EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS, a ſect of hereties of the 


are pleaſed with a regular form or an harmonious com- 
poſition, withont any knowledge of the mathematics, or 
ſeeing any advantage in that form or compoſition, different 
from the immediate pleaſure. . See SENSE, Goop, VirTUE, 
PPP 5 | 
EvIIL, or-Kings-Ev1L, in medicine, a diſeaſe by the phyſicians 
called Hrumæ, and ſcrophulæ, conſiſting in ſcirrhous tumours, 
ariſing moſt commonly about the neck, but ſome alſo on the 
other glandulous parts, as the breaſt, arm-pits, groin, &c. 
See STRUMZ, and SCROPHULX. © | 
The kings of England and France, have, of a long time, 
pretended to the privilege of curing the Aings- evil by touching. 
The right, or faculty, it is ſaid by ſome, was originally inhe- 
rent in the French kings; and thoſe of England only claimed 
it, as an appendage, or appurtenant to that crown, to which 
they laid a claim. But ſome of our own monkiſh writers ſet 
the thing on a different footing; and will have it to have 
been practiſed by our kings, as early as Edward the confeſſor; 
which opinion the ingenious Mr. Becket has abundantly over- | 
thrown. 8 5 N 
Raoul de Pruelles addreſſing his tranſlation of St. Auguſtin de 
civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, ſays expreſly, vos de- 
vanciers, & vous avez telle vertu & puiſſance que vous eſt donnee | 
E attribuee de dieu, que vous faites miracles en votre vie, telles, 
ft grandes & ft apertes que vous gariſſes d une tres horrible mala- 
die que N appelle les eſcrouelles Ci. e. the kings-evil] de laguolle 
nul autre prince terrien ne peut garir hors Vous, 5 
Steven de Conti, a religious of Corbie, who lived in the year 
1400, and wrote a hiſtory of France ſtill preſerved in MS. in 
the library of St. Germains des Prez, deſcribes the practice of 
touching for the evil. After the king had heard maſs, a veſ- 
ſel of water was brought him, and his majeſty having put up 
his prayers before the altar, touched the diſeaſed part with his 
hand, and waſhed it with the water. £4 
- Matthew Paris, will have S. Louis: the firſt who practiſed it: 
others contend, that king Robert was the firſt who was gifted 
this way. It is-certain, we find no mention of any ſuch pre- 
rogative, before- the. Kings of the 17th century, when that 
prince reigned, Fa. Daniel, hiſt. de France, T. I. p. 1032. 
Polydore Virgil ſtrains hard to prove the ſame virtue in the 
| kings of England; but to little purpoſe. Favyn hiſt. de Na- 
varre, 1002, J in dd adi) ra 
The continuer of Monſtrelet, obſerves, that Charles VIII. 
touched ſeveral ſick perſons at Rome, and cured them, dont 
ceux des Italies, ſays he, vcyant ce myſtere ne furent onques ft 
emerveillez. 1 
The ſame virtue, we know not on what grounds, is com- 
monly attributed to a ſeventh ſon, born without any daughter 
between: as alſo to the chiefs of certain particular families; 
particularly, the eldeſt perſon of the houſe of Aumont in 


Burgundy. 
Hungry Ev11.. See the article Hu Rx. 
EULOGY *, Evroc1a, in church-hiſtory, — When the 

Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, to conſecrate it, 

they break the reſt into little bits, and diſtribute it amang the 
who have not yet communicated, or ſend it to perſons 
pieces of bread are what they call 


* — * * 


perſons 
that are abſent; and theſe 


eulogies. . | 

*The word is Greek, u, formed of :v, bene, well; and 
A , dico, I fay, ſpeak, q. d. benedictum, bleſſed. 
The Latin church has had ſomething like culagies for a great 


many ages; and it was thence aroſe the uſe of their holy bread. 


The name eulogy, was likewiſe given to loaves, or cakes brought | | 


o church by the faithful, to have them bleſſed. 


IVth century, mentioned by Niceph 4 

] „ 5 icephorus, I. XII. c. 30. be- 
ing the ſame with thoſe called Eutychians by Sozo 1 

c. 17. See Eur Y HAN. N. 5 0 ORs ng 
The author hereof, according to Sozometi, was an. Eunomian. 


named Eutychus, and not Eupyſychius, as Nicephorus has 


it: and yet this latter writer only copies Sozomen in this uf 

ſage; ſo that it is. paſt doubt, they both - ſpeak of N any 
ſect. But on whioſe fide the error lies, is not eaſy to decide: 
Valeſius durſt not undertake to ſhew it; but contented him. 
ſelf to mark the difference in his notes on Sozomen, as Fa 
Fronto has done on Nicephorus. : ; 


EUNUCH *, EYNOTXOE, a term applied, in the general, 


to all who have not the faculty of generating, either through 
imbecility, or frigidity ; but more particularly to ſuch as have 
been caſtrated, or have loſt the parts neceſſary thereto. See 
N and Ax c Eunucbh z: 
e word is formed of, :uvyy E. &, q. d Aci 
guardian, or keeper of the bed. * bs Ae A. 
In England, France, c. eunuchs are never made but on oc- 
caſion of ſome diſeaſe, which renders ſuch an operation necoſ- 
ſary; but in Italy, they make eunuchs, for the fake of preſer- 
ving the voice; and, in the eaſt, they make eunuchs to be 
guards, or attendants on their women. 
Great numbers of children, from one to three years of age, 
are yearly caſtrated in Italy, to ſupply the operas and theatres, 
not only of : Italy, but other parts of Europe, with ſingers: 
though it is not one in three, that after having laſt their viri- 
lity, have a good voice for a recompen ee. 
Tavernier aſſures us, that in the kingdom. of Boutan in the 
Eaſt-Indies, there are every year made twenty thouſand eu- 
nuchs, and ſold thence into other countries. 
The ſeraglio's of the eaſtern emperors, are chiefly ſerved, and 
guarded by cunuchs. And yet we have very good teſtimonies, that 
that the rich eunuchs in Perſia and other countries, keep ſera- 
ghos Eder onus wd 
By an arret of the grand chamber of Paris in 1665, it is ad- 
judged, that an eunuch could not marry, not even with the 
\ conſent of the woman and all the parties on both fides. 
Claudian has a very ſevere fatyr againſt the eunuch Eutropius, 


bo had. been elected conſul of Rome. He repreſents him as 
an old woman, dreſſed up in the honours of the conſulate. 


The ftory of Origen is notorious : that learned and pious fa- 
ther upon a too literal interpretation of that paſſage in St. 
Matthew, c. xix. ver. 12. where mention is made af, eumcbs 
ſo born from their mother's womb ; — eunuchs who were made fo 
of men; — and eunuchs who made themſelves eunuths for the king- 
dem. of heaven: caſtrated himſelf, „„ 

In the council of Nice, thoſe were condemned, who, out of 
an indiſcreet zeal, and to guard themſelves from ſenſual plea- 


ſures, ſhould make themſelves eunuchs : ſuch as thus mutilated 


their bodies, were excluded from _ orders: witneſs Leon- 


tius biſhop of Antioch, who was epoſed for having prac- 
tiſed this cruelty on himſelf. And the biſhod of Alexandria 
excommunicated two monks, who had followed his example 
on pretence of ſecuring themſelves from the impetuous mo, 
tions of concupiſence. Several of the emperors made very 
ſevere prohibitions againſt the making of exnuchs,, or caſtra* 
ting one's ſelf. ee 0 
Eunyucas, EUNUCHT, is alſo the denomination of a ſect of he- 
retics in the 3d century, who had the folly, or madn 1 
caſtrate not only thoſe of their own perſuaſion; but even 2 
they could lay hands on. 2 1 
They took their riſe from the example of Origen, Mat. 
upon a miſunderſtanding of our Saviour's words. in dt. aa 


circles, which only touch, and do not oſculate. The oſcula- 


EVOLUTE, EvoruTa, in the higher geometry, a curve 


lute BCF ; curves by evolution may be deſcribed through in- | 


1. L to the evolutes, See Wolf, Elem, Math. 


E VO 


E UP 


dee, made himſelf an cumch, by cutting off the offending | Tom. I. p. 524, fe. Or the nfinim, Petites of 24. I, 
axe wo . e 8. Epiphanius, Margus de f 72 SE rin 
* uſe of certain medicines. Theſe heretics were alſo | Since the radius of an cvolute is either equal to an arch of the 


alefians. See V ALESIANS. 

VENT; in geometry, 2 term which ſome writers uſe 
for the curve reſulting from the evolution of a curve ; in 
contra-diſtinQtion to the evolute, which is the curve ſuppoſed 
to be opened or evolved. See EVOLUTE. 


The evolute always both touches and cuts the evofvent at the 


fame time: the reaſon is, that it has two of its infinitely ſmall 
ſides in common with the evoluent, or rather exactly placed on 
two equal ſides thereof: one of them withinſide that of the 
event, i. e. on the concave fide thereof; and the other, on 
the convex {ide of its correſpondent ſide, So that the evolute 
touches the evolvent in two points; whence, inſtead of being 
a tangent, it is ſaid to oſculate the evolvent, and hence it is 
alſo called ofſculator, and circulus oſculator. See OsCULUM. 
There is one, and but one oſculator, to each point of the 
evolvent ; but to the ſame point there are an infinity of other 


tor and the evolute make no angle in the place where they 
touch and cut: nor can any curve line be drawn between; 
as there may betwixt a tangent and a curve, See Angle of 
CoNTACT. | 


firſt propoſed by Mr. Huygens, and fince much ſtudied by 
the later mathematicians. See EvoLvenT, and EVOLUTION. 
The evolute is à curve, ſuppoſed to be evolved, or opened; 
and which in opening, deſcribes other curves. See CURVE. 

To conceive its origin and formation; ſuppoſe a flexible 
thread, wound exactly over the convexity of any curve, as | 
ABCG, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 20.) and ſuppoſe the thread 

fixed in G, and every where elſe at liberty, to A. Now, 
beginning to unwind the thread from the point, and continu- 
ing it to D, and throughout keeping it tight on the curve 
ſurface ABCG; when the thread is become quite ſtraight, 
and is only a tangent, FG, to the curve in the point G; it 
is evident the extremity A, in its progreſs to G, has deſcribed 
another curve line AD EF. | 

Here, the firſt curve ABCG is called the evolute : each of its 


| 


tangents BD, CE, &c. comprehended between it, and the 


evolute, or exceeds it by ſome given quantity; all the arches of 
evolutes may be rectified geometrically, whoſe radii may be 
exhibited by geometrical conſtructions; whence we ſee why 
an arch of a cycloid is double its chord: the radius of the 
evolute being double the ſame; and the evolute of a cycloid, 
Going © ſelf a cycloid. See REcTIFIcaTION, CYCLOID, Ac. 
M. Varignon has applied the doctrine of the radius of the 
evolute to that of central forces; ſo that having the radius of 
the evolate of any curve, one may find the value of the cen- 
tral force of a body, which moving in that curve, is found in 
the ſame point whete that radius terminates : or reciprocally, 
having the central force given, the radius of the evelute may 
be determined. Hift. de] Acad. Roy. des Sciences. An. 1706. 
See alſo CENTRAL. 8 
Imperfect Evo.uTe. M. Reaumur has given 2 new kind of 
evolute under this. denomination. Hitherto, the mathemati- 
cians had only conſidered the perpendiculars let fall on the 
points of the convex fide of the curve: if other lines, not 
perpendicular, were drawn upon the ſame points, provided 
they were all drawn under the ſame angle, the effect would 
be the ſame; that is, the oblique lines would all interſect 
within the curve, and by their interſections, form the infi- 
nitely ſmall ſides of a new curve, whereof they would be 
ſo many tangents, | 2 
This curve would be a fort of evolute, and would have 
its radii ; but, an imperfect evolute, fince the radii are not 
perpendicular to the firſt curve. Hiſti. de P Acad. &c. 
An. 1709. | EX | 
EVOLUTION “, in geometry, the unfolding, or opening, 
of a curve, and making it deſcribe an evolvent, See EVOLVENT. 
*The word is Latin, evolutio, formed of the prepoſition e, 
out, and volvo, I roll or wind, . d. an unwinding, or unrol- 
ling. See EVOLUTE. | 
The equable evolution of the periphery of a circle, or other 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the circumference to 
rectitude, as that all its parts do all concur, and equally 
evolve, or unbend; ſo that the ſame line becomes ſucceſſively 


curve ADEF, is called a radius of the evolute, or radius of- | 
culi, or radius ofculator of the curve ADEF, in the reſpective 
points D, E, c. And the circles whereof the oſculators BD, | 
CE, &c. are radii, are called circuli ofculatores of the curve 
ADEF, in D, E, &c. And laſtly, the new curve reſulting | 
from the evolution of the firſt curve, begun in A, is called 
the curve of evalution, or curve deſcribed by evolution. 


comprized between any point where it is a tangent to the vo- | 
lite, and the correſpondent point where it terminates in the 
new curve. Which appellation radius is the more proper, as 
one may actually conſider this part of the thread in every ſtep 
it takes, as if it deſcribed an arch of an infinitely ſmall circle, 
making a part of the new curve, which thus conſiſts of an 
infinite number of ſuch arches, all deſcribed from different j 
centres and with different radii. | 
Every curve, therefore, may be conceived as formed by the 
evolution of another. And we are to find that whoſe evo- 
lution formed it, which amounts to the finding the ra- 
dius of the evolute in any point. For, as it is always a tan- 
gent to the generating curve, it is properly no more than one 
of its infinitely ſmall parts, or ſides prolonged ; and all its 
ſides, whoſe poſition are determined of courſe, are no other 

than the generating curve it ſelf, | 
The ſame thread is alſo called radius curvedinis, or radius x 


a leſs arch, of a teciprocally greater circle, till at laſt they 
change into a ſtraight line. In Philgſ. Tranſact. No. 260. a 
new quadratrix to the circle, is found by this means, being 
the curve deſcribed by the equable evolution of its periphery. 
EvoLUT1ON is alſo uſed for the extraction of roots out of pow- 
ers. See EXTRACTION. 5 

In which ſenſe it ſtands contrary to involution. See Ix vo- 
LUTION. 


The radius of the EvoLuTE, then, is the part of the thread EvoruTion, in the art of war, is a term applied to the di- 


verſe figures, turns, and 'motions, made by a body of ſoldiers, 
either in ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in changing 
their form; and this whether in the way of exerciſe, or in 
time of actual engagement. | . 
It is by the evolutions, that the form, and poſture of a batal · 
lion, ſquadron, &c. are changed; either to make good the 
ground they ate upon, or to poſſeſs themſelves of another, 
that they may attack the enemy, or receive an onſet more 
advantageouſly. . | 
The military evolutions, are converſions, countermarches, or 
wheelings, doublings of rank or file, c. See Cox vERSITION, 
ExkRCISE, &c. | 
Fa. Hoſte, a Jeſuit in 1697, printed a treatiſe of naval evo- 
lutions, in folio: By naval evolutions he means the motions 
made by a fleet, ſquadron, or naval armament, in order to 
put themſelves into a proper diſpoſition for attacking the 
enemy, or defending themſelves with the moſt advantage. 


culi, by reaſon a circle deſcribed hereby, from the centre G, EUPHONY *, TNA, in grammar, an eaſineſs, ſmooth- 


is faid to oſculate or kiſs it; as both touching and cutting 
at the ſame time, i. e. touching both the inſide and the 
out, See OscULUM. _ | | 

Hence, 1. The evolute BCF, (fg. 21.) is the place of all 
the centres of the circle that oſculate the curve AM de- 
ſcribed by evolution. 29. When the point B, falls on A, 
the radius of the evolute M C, is equal to the arch BC; or to 
the aggregate of AB, and the arch BC. 39. Since the ele- 


8 an arch of a circle deſcribed by the radius CM; the radius 
of the evolute CM is perpendicular to the curve AM. 49. Since 
the radius by the evalute MC, is always a tangent to the evo. 


numerable points, if only tangents be produced in their ſeve- 
ral points of the evolute, till they become equal to their cor- 
reſpondent arches, TY | 

he finding of the radii of evolytes, is a thing of great im- 
portance in the . wo ſpeculations of geometry ; and even, 
ſometimes, is of ule in practice, as the inventor of the whole 
oy, Huygens, has ſhewn in applying it to the pendulum, 
Horol. Oil. part 3.— The doQrine of the ofcula of evolutes, 
s owing to M. Leibnitz; who firſt ſhewed the uſe of evolures 
in the meaſuring of curves. 


o find the radius of the evolute in the diverſe kinds of curves, 


neſs, and elegancy of pronunciation, See PRONUNCIATION. 
* The word is Greek, formed of z, bene, well; and gayy, 
ox, voice, Quintilian calls eupbonia, vocalitat; Scaliger, 
facilis pronunciatio. | . 
Euphonia is properly a kind of figure, whereby we ſuppreſs a 
too harſh letter, or convert it into a ſmoother, contrary to 
the ordinary rules. There are- examples enough in all lan- 
uages. | 


| guag | I | 
ment of the arch Mm, in the curve deſcribed by evolution, | EUP HORBIUM, ETY®OPBICN, in pharmacy, a kind of 


gum, brought from Africa, in little roundiſh pieces, whitiſh 
when new, and yellowiſh when old, very pungent to the taſte, 
but void of ſmell. See Gum. = | 

The principal uſe of eupherbium, is external; being a great 
ingredient in diverſe reſolutive plaiſters, as well as in tincture, 
and powder for ſtopping of gangrenes, cleanſing of foul ul- 
cers, and exfoliating carious bones. | rey 
Internally uſed, it is a purgative, but ſo violent a one, that 
it is almoſt out of doors, as tearing off the n mucus 
or covering of the ſtomach and bowels, and occaſioning dy- 


| ſenteries. Yet we are told the Afrieans uſe it very commpn= 


ly ; but they firſt quench its fire in purſlain water, 

Its powder is a violent ſternutatory, and to be uſed very cau- 

tiouſly, and never alone, but mixed with a ſmall quantity of 

ſome other powder, to guard againſt its intolerable acrimony. 

The gum we call euphorbium, is formed of the juige of a 
3 Aaa 4. a 3300 130 
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tree, or rather plant, of the ſame name, pretty frequent in] 


Mauritania; though the ſpecies of the tree, or plant, has 
been greatly controverted. The pony our lateſt bo- 
taniſts, make it a ferulaceous plant; and Mr. Profeſſor Her- 
mannus calls it the tithymalus mauritanus aphy/tos anguloſus 
4 Hate Hurt. Acad. Lug, Batav. 598. | 

t 


no leaves; but in lieu thereof puts forth along its | 


ſtem a kind of long prickly eyes, or buds. Which buds, it 
is, that yield that gummy juice, called euphorbium officinarum. 
See Bradl. Ft. of Succul. Plants, dec. 2. p. 4. and dec. 5. p. 12. 
Some authors will have it, that the gum is drawn from the 
plant by inciſion; others, on the contrary, ſay it oozes ſpon- 
taneouſſy: the juice, we are told, is ſo very ſubtile, and pe- 
netrating, that the perſon who taps the tree, is forced to ſtand 
at a good diſtance, and make the inciſion with a long pike; 
otherways it gets to the brain, and occaſions dangerous inflam- 
mations. It oozes out in great abundance, and is gathered in 
a ſheep's skin, wrapped round the tree. | 


Pliny tells us, that the firſt diſcovery of euphorbium is attri- 


buted to. Juba king of Lybia, who denominated it from Eu- 
2 his phyſician, brother of Muſa, phyſician to Auguſtus. 
tmuller aſſures us, that the plant, which yielded the euphor- 
b:ium of the ancients, is now unknown to us; but if we go by 
Pliny's deſcription, the plant called ſchadida call, in the Hortus 
malabaricus, muſt be the ancient euphorbium. This diſcovery is 
_ owing to Commelinus, burghermaiſter of Amſterdam, and 
profeſſor. of botany. _ Ve 
EUPHORY, © =p the ſame as eucraſy. See EUCRASY. 
EUPSYCHIANS. See EUNOMIOEUPSY CHIANS. 
EURIPUS, ETFINOE, in hydrography, properly * a 
certain ſtreight of the ſea, between Bœotia, and Euboea; 
where the currents are ſo ſtrong, that the ſea is ſaid to 
ebb and flow ſeven times a day: in which place, as the ſtory 
commonly goes, Ariſtotle drowned himſelf, out of chagrin, 
for not being able to account for ſo unuſual a motion. 
EukIevus has ſince become a general name for all ſtreights 
where the water is in great motion, and agitation. 
The ancient circus's had their euripi, which were no other than 
Pits, or ditches, on each ſide of the courſe; into which it was very 
dangerous falling with their horſes and chariots, as they run races. 
The term euripus was more particularly applied by the Romans 
to three canals, or ditches, which encompaſſed the circus on 


three ſides; and which were filled occaſionally, to repreſent 


Naumachia, or ſea battles. 
The ſame people called their ſmaller fountains, or canals 


in their gardens, 'euripus's; and their largeſt, as caſcades, | 


Sc. niles. 
EURUS. 1 
EURO- Auſter. 8 See the article WI xps. 
EURO-Netus. 
EUROPEAN Hours. See the article Hous. 
EUROPEAN Ocean, See the article Oct An. | 
EURYTHMY *, EYPYOMIA, in architecture, painting, 
and ſculpture, a certain majeſty, elegance, and eaſineſs ap- 
pearing in the compoſition of diverſe members, or parts of a 
body, building, or painting; and reſulting from the fine pro- 
portions thereof. See PROPORTION. 

The word is Greek, and ſignifies literally a conſonance, or 
fine agreement,' or as we may call it, a harmony of all the 
parts; being compounded of ev, well, and pod α e, rhythmus, 
cadence, or agreement of numbers, ſounds, or the like 
things, See Ryy THMus. _. | 

Vitruvius ranks eurythmia among the eſſential parts of ar- 
chitecture: he deſcribes it as conſiſting in the beauty of the 
conſtruction, or aſſemblage of the ſeveral parts of the work, 
which render its aſpect, or whole appearance graceful: e. gr. 
when the height correſponds to. the breadth, and the breadth 
to the length, &c. See BuiLDING, and ARCHITECTURE. - 
From thee three ideas, (ar deſigns, viz. orthography, ſce- 
© nography, and profile) it is, that ſame exrythmy, majeſtica, 
and venuſta ſpecies ædißcii, does reſult 3 which creates that 
© aprecable harmony between the ſeveral dimenſions; ſo as 
nothing ſeems diſproportionate, too long for this, or too broad 
« for that, or correſponds in a juſt and regular ſymmetry, and 
*.. © conſent of all the parts with the whole.” Evelyn's Account 
of Archit. &c. See SYMMETRY. ; 
EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the ſect of Arians, 
on account of the favour and countenance, which Euſebius 
biſhop of Cæſarea ſhewed, and procured for them at their 
_- firſt riſe. See ARIANS. | | 


EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the Catholics of An- | 


tioch, in the IVth century ; on occaſion of their refuſal to 
| acknowledge any other biſhop beſide 8. Eu/tathius, depoſed by 
the Arians. _ . ; : 
The denomination was given them during the epiſcopate of 
-  Paulinus, whom the Arians ſubſtituted to S. Eſfathius, about 
the year 330, when they began to hold their aſſemblies apart. 
About the year 350, Leontius of Phrygia, called the cunuch, 
- who was an Arian, and was put in the ſee of Antioch, de- 
, fired the Eu/tathians to perform their ſervice in his church ; 
which they accepting, the church of Antioch ſerved indiffe- | 
rently both the Arians and Catholics. * < 


have ſubſiſted in the church ever ſince: the firſt was 


EUSTATHIANS, was alſo a ſect of heretics, in the IVth cen. 


other conditions of life; | 
He excluded married people from ſalvation; prohibited his 


EUSTYLE X, in architecture, a kind of edifice, where the 


another ; the intercolumniations being all juſt two diameters 


EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied the du- 


confounded, or divided. 


Eutychianiſm : ſome biſhops of Egypt, who had atten 
art on: their return, proclaimed openly, that dt. 1 
had been condemned, and Neſtorius acquitted therein: . 
occaſioned great diſorders; ſeveral perſons, und 
contending for the ſentiments of St. Cyril, making . 
of weakening the authority of the council of Chalcedo * 
The hereſy of the Eutychians, which made à very grea 2 


— 


This, we are told, gave occaſion to two en which 
in two choirs ; though, M. Baillet thinks Ire 
an alternate pala between two a 1 5 3 
two Catholic choirs; and not by way of reſponſe to an jars 5 
choir. The ſecond was the doxolopy, Ghry be to the Father 
and the Sm, and the Hoy Ghoſt. See Doxol or. mp 
This conduct, which ſeemed to imply a kind of communi 
with the Arians, gave great offence to abundance of Cato. 
lics, who began to hold ſeparate meetings; and thus eau 
the ſchiſm of Antioch. Upon this, the reſt, who' continued 
to meet in the church, ceaſed to be called Eu/tathians and 
that appellation became reſtrained to the diſſenting party 

8. Flavianus, biſhop of Antioch in 381, and one of bis be. 
ceſſors, Alexander in 482, brought to paſs a coalition or re- 
union, between the Euſtathians and the bod y of the church of 
Ws deſcribed with much ſolemnity by Theodoret, Ec! 
. JH Co to 


tury ; denominated from their author Eu/tathius, a monk 
fooliſhly fond of his own profeſſion, that he condemned 1 


followers from praying in their houſes; and obliged them to 
quit all they had, as incompatible with the hopes of heaven. 
He drew them out of the other aſſemblies of Chriſtians, to 
hold ſecret ones with him ; and made them wear a particular 
habit: he appointed them to faſt on Sundays; and taught 
them that the ordinary faſts of the church were needleſs, af- 
ter they had attained to a certain degree of purity, which he 
pretended to, He ſhewed a world of horror for chapels built 
in honour of martyrs, and the afſemblies held therein, 
Several women, ſeduced by his reaſons, forſook their huſ- 
bands, and abundance of ſlaves deſerted their maſters houſes, 
He was condemned in the year 342, at the council of Gan- 
gra, in Paphlagonia. 1 | 


columns are placed at a moſt convenient diftance one from 


and a quarter, of the column ; except thoſe in the middle of 
the fronts before and behind, which are three diameters diſtant, 
See Tab. Archit, fig. 44. See INTERCOLUMNIATION, 
*The word is Greek, being formed of er, bene, well, and 
gx O, column. , pas 
The eu/tyle is a medium between the pycnoſtyle, and aræo- 
ſtyle. See PycnosTYLE, Sr, = 1 
Vitruvius, 1. III. c. 2. obſerves, that the ye is the moſt 
approved of all the manners of intercolumniation; and that 
it ſurpaſſes all the reſt, in conveniency, beauty, and ſtrength. 


plicity of natures in Chriſt; thus denominated from Euh- 
ches the archimandrite, or abbot of a monaſtery at Con- 
ſtantinople. | 

The averſion Eutyches bore to the hereſy of Neſtorius, threw 
him into another extreme, not leſs dangerous than that he fo 
warmly oppoſed ; though ſome paſſages in St. Cyril, which 
raiſed the unity of the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt very high, con- 
tributed, likewiſe, to his deluſion. | 

At firſt he held, that the Ig, word, brought his body down 
with him from heaven: which was a near approach to the 
hereſy of Apollinarius : and though he afterwards teſtifed 
the contrary in a ſynod at Conſtantinople, wherein he was 
condemned ; yet he could not be brought to acknowledye, 
that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was conſubſtantial with ours, 
In effect, he did not ſeem quite ſteady, and conſiſtent in his 
ſentiments ; for he appeared to allow of two natures, even be- 
fore the union; which was apparently a conſequence he drew 
from the principles of the platonic philoſophy, which ſuppoſes 
a pre- exiſtence of ſouls: accordingly, he believed that the 
ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt had been united to the divinity before the 
incarnation ; but then he allowed no diſtinction of natures in 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſince his incarnation. 5 
See the diſſertation of Fa. Hardouin, 4% Sacramento Altaris, 
wherein that jeſuit endeayours to unfold all the ſentiments of 
the Eutychians. 

This hereſy was firſt condemned in a ſynod held at Con- 
ſtantinople, by Flavian in 448: and re-examined, and fulmi- 
nated in the general council of Chalcedon in 451. The le- 
gates of pope Leo, who aſſiſted thereat, maintained, that it 
was not enough to define that there were two natures in Jeſus 
Chriſt, but inſiſted ſtrenuouſly, that to remove all equivoc- 
tions, they muſt add theſe terms, without being changed, i 


But this decree of the council of Chalcedon, at which af 


. els 
ſiſted upwards of 360 prelates, did not ſtop the 2 j# te 


der pretence 0 


E 


EurychlAxs, was alſo the name of another ſect half Arian, 


conſiſted, according to Nicephorus, in only uſing one immer- 


EWRY, an office in the king's houſhold, where they take care 
of the linen for the king's table; lay the cloth, and ſerve up 


EXACERBATION, the ſame as parozyſm. See PakOx- 


EXACHORD, See the article HexacuorD. 
EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, or one 
pretending to have authority, in taking a reward or fee, for 
that which the law allows not. hs 
The difference between exaction and extortion conſiſts in this, 
that extortion is where the officer takes more than his due : 
and exaction, where he wreſts a fee or reward, where none is 
due, See EXTORTION. 
EXAGON, See the article HE acon. 
X/ERESIS *, in chirurgery, an operation whereby ſome- 
thing foreign, uſeleſs, ahd even pernicious, is taken from the 


The exrefis is performed two ways.—By extrafim, when 
ſomething formed in the body is drawn out of the ſame.— 

And by detraction, when ſomething is taken away, that had 
been introduced into the body from without. See LI Ho- 
TONY, &c, THOU | 

EXAGGERATION *, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we 
enlarge, or heighten things; making them appear more than 
2 really are, whether as to goodnefs, badneſs, or other 
qualities. x 


ExacceraTION, in painting, is a method of repreſenting 


things, wherein they are loaded too much, or marked too | Self-ExAMINATI1ON, is a point much inſiſted on by divines, and 
ſtrongly ; whether in reſpect of the - deſign, or the co- 


Exaggerating differs from caricatouring, in that the latter per- 
verts, or gives a turn to the features, &c.. of a face, which 
they had not; whereas the former only improves, or heigh- 
tens upon what they had. 

The latter is a kind of burleſque on the object, and is generally | 
meant to ridicule. The former is uſually an exalting, or enli- 
=cning of the beauties of the object beyond what nature allows. 


Out of their natural characters. De Piles, 


E XA 


ing to Jeſus Chrift, a phantom, or appearance of fleſh, 
— 2 — fleſh : others, Theodofrians, from T heodoſius bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria: others, Facobites, from one James, Fa- 


dhe, of Syria; which branch eſtabliſhed it ſelf principally in 


Armenia, where it ſtill ſubſiſts. See JacoBiTEs. 8121 


Others were called Acephali, q. d. without head, and Seve- 


geb throughout the eaſt, at length became divided into ſeve- | EXALTATION, Elevation, is chiefly uſed in a figurative 
ral branches. Nicephorus makes mention of no fewer than | 
| twelve: ſome called Schematici, or Apparentes, as only attri- 


EXA 


ſenſe, for the raiſing, or advancing a perſon to ſome eccleſia- 
ſtical dignity ; and particularly, the papacy. | 157 
The term exaltation, is in ſome meaſure appropriated to the 
pope, and expreſſes his inauguration, coronation, taking 
effion, and the beginning of his pontificate. See 
„ Ro 2 | 
EXALTATION of the Croſs, ExaLTATIO Ckucis, is a fealt 
. of the Romiſh church, held on the 14th of September, in 


ö 


i 


rians, from a monk called Severus, who ſeized on the ſec of | memory, as is generally ſuppoſed, of this, that the emperor 


Antioch in 513. See ACEPHALT, and SEVERIANS- 
Theſe laſt were ſubdivided into five factions, viz, Agnoetæ, 
who attributed ſome ignorance to Jeſus Chriſt : the followers 
of Paul: Mea, that is, the black Angelites, thus called from 
the place where they were aſſembled: laſtly, Adrites, and 


Conovites. | 


half Eunomian; which aroſe at Conſtantinople, in the IVth 
century, | * 
It being then a matter of mighty controverſy among the Eu- 
nomians at Conſtantinople, whether or no the Son of God 
knew the laſt day and hour of the world ; particularly with 
regard to that paſſage in the goſpel of St. Matthew, c. xxiv. 
ver. 36. Or rather that in St. Mark, xii. 32. where it is 
expreſſed, that the Son did not know it, but the Father only: 
Eutychius made no ſcruple to maintain, even in writing, that 
the Son did know it: which ſentiment diſpleaſing the leaders 
of the Eunomian party, he ſeparated from them, and made 
a journey to Eunomius, who was then in exile. 


That heretic acquieſced fully in Eutychius's doctrine, that | 


the Son was not ignorant of any thing the Father knew, 
and admitted him to his communion : Eunomius dying ſoon 
after, the chief of the Eunomians at Conſtantinople, refuſed 
to admit Eutychius; who, upon this, formed a particular fect 
of ſuch as adhered to him, called Euiychians. | 
This ſame Eutychius, with one Theophronius, as was ſaid in 
Sozomen's time, were the occaſions of all the changes made 
by the Eunomians in the adminiſtration of baptiſm ; which 


fion, and not doing it in the name of the trinity, but in 
memory of the death of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Nicephorus calls the chief of this ſe, not Eutychius, but 
Eupfychins, and his followers cunimioeupſychians. See EUN0- 
MIOEUPSYCHIAN. | 


water in ſilver ewers after dinner: whence the office takes its 
name. „ | 


YSM, 


uman body. | 
The word is Greek, eZatg:o1s, which ſignifies the ſame. 


* The word is formed of the Latin, exaggero, I exaggerate: 
which is a compound of ex, and agger, a mound, or eleva- 
tion of earth. „FCR 


ur Ing. 


he painter is obliged to have recourſe to an exaggeration of 


Heraclius brought back the true croſs of Jeſus Chriſt on his 
ſhoulders, to the place on mount Calvary, from which it had 
been carried away fourteen years before, by Coſroes king of 
Perſia, at his taking of Jeruſalem, under the reign of the em- 
peror Phocas. See CRoss, | 42450 
The croſs was delivered up, by a treaty of peace made with 
Siroe, Coſroe's ſon.— The inſtitution of this feaſt is commonl 
ſaid to have been ſignalized by a miracle; in that Heraclius 
could not ſtir out of Jeruſalem with the croſs, while he had 
the imperial veſtments on, enriched with gold and precious 
ſtones; but bore it with eaſe in a common dreſs. 
But long before the empire of Heraclius, there had been a 
feaſt of the ſame denomination obſerved both in the Greek 
and Latin churches, on occaſion of what our Saviour ſaid in 
St. John xii. 32. And I, if 1 be exalted, or Iiſted up, will 
draw all men unto me, And again, in ch. viii. ver, 28. 
When ye have exalted, or lift up the ſon of man, then ſhall 
ye: know that ] am he, Fa. Du Soulier aſſures us, that M. 
Chaſtelain was of opinion, this feaſt had been inſtituted, at 
leaſt at Jeruſalem, 240 years before Heraclius. 
The feaſt of the dedication of the temple built by Conſtan- 
tine, was held, ſays Nicephorus, on the 14th of September, 
the day the temple had been conſecrated on, in the year 33s ; 
and this feaſt was alſo called, the exaltation of the croſs, by rea- 
ſon it was a ceremony therein, for the biſhop: of Jeruſalem to 
aſcend a high place built by Conſtantine for that purpoſe, in 
manner of a pulpit, called by the Greeks, the ſacred myſteries 
of God, or the holineſs of God; and there hoiſt up the croſs 
for all the people to ſee it. | 
ExXALTATION, in phyſics, denotes the act, or operation of ele- 
vating, purifying, ſubtilizing, or perfecting any natural body, 
its principles and parts; alſo, the quality, or diſpoſition, which 
bodies acquire by ſuch operation. See MATURATIOxN, and 
PURIFICATION. 8 | 1 | 
The term exaltation, is peculiarly affected by the chymiſts 
and alchymiſts, who imagining it to have ſome extra- 
ordinary emphaſis, are uſing it at every turn.—-Moſt ſul- 


pPhurous matters, much exalted, are obſerved to be of a red 


colour, : 
It is this exaltation of the ſulphurous part in ſtraw-berries, 
that gives them their agreeable, vinous taſte, Lemery,—A 
gentle and temperate heat of the body, exalts and diſengages 
the more volatile parts of our food, and diſpoſes them for nu- 
trition. | 
EXALTATION, in aſtrology, is a dignity which a planet ac- 
quires in certain ſigns, or parts of the zodiac; which dignity 
is ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary virtue, efficacy, and in- 
fluence.— The oppoſite ſign, or part of the zodiac, is called 
the dejection of the planet. See DE IECTION. 

Thus, the fifteenth degree of Cancer, is the exaltation of Ju- 
piter, according to Albumazar, by reaſon it was the aſcendant 
of that planet at the time of the creation: that of the ſun, is 
in the 19th degree of Aries; and its dejection in Libra: that 
of the moon, is in Taurus, c. Ptolemy gives the reaſon 
hereof in his firſt book de Quadrup. 


EXAMEN, or EXAMINATION, an exact, and careful ſearch, 


or inquiry ; in order to diſcover the truth, or falſhood, of a 
thing. 

7 of authority is, without compariſon, more eaſy, and 
better proportioned to the reach and capacity of ſimple man, 
than the way of diſcuſſion and examen. Nicole. 

Such a perſon had his houſe robbed; and has made a ſevere 
examination of all his domeſtics, to find out the erimi- 
nal. A ſtudent ſtands a rigorous examination to be ad- 
mitted to a degree of maſter, batchelor, doctor, c. See 
DEORERE. | 


particularly the ancient fathers, by way of preparation to 
repentance, S. Ignatius reduces it to five points, viz. 19. A 
returning of thanks to God for his benefits. 29. A beggin 

of grace and light to know and diftinguiſh our fins. 39. A 
running over all our actions, occupations, thoughts and words, 


in order to learn what has been offenſive to God. 49. A 


begging of pardon, and ccnceiving a fincere ſorrow for having 
diſpleaſed him. And, 59. Making a firm reſolution not to of- 
fend him any more, and taking the neceſſary precautions to 
preſerve our ſelves from it. 


Colours, both on account of the ſurface of his ground, the di- | EXAMILION, c. See the article Hex amiLion, Ce. 


2 of his work, and of time and the air which diminiſh EXAMINERS, in chancery, are two officers, whoſe buſineſs 
weaken the force of the colours. But this exaggeration 


muſt be conducted in ſuch manner, as not to put the objects 
Fl | 1 33 q 


is to examine, on oath, the witneſſes produced on both fides ; 
upon ſuch interrogatories, as the parties to the ſuit do exhibit 


for the purpoſe. See CHANCERY. 
EXAM- 
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duction, or argumentation ; whereby it is proved that à thing 
which has happened on ſome other occaſion, will happen 
again on the preſent one; from the ſimilitude of the caſes. 
As, The war of the Thebans, againſt their neighbours the 
« Phocians, was ruinous ; conſequently, that of the Athenians 
& againſt their neighbours, will likewiſe be fatal.. 
EXANTHEMA *, EZANOHMA, in medicine, a preter- 
natural eruption, or effloreſcence on the skin. See ERUP- 
TION, Sc. * 4 ; OE 
® The word is formed of the Greeks, Say, efferweſeo, No. 
reeſco, I flower, or work out. 212 
Exanthemata are of two kinds: the on only a diſcolouring of 
the skin; ſuch are the meaſles, the purple ſpots in malignant 
fevers, c. The other are little eminences, or papilla ſtand- 
ing out from the skin; ſurh are puſtules, ſmall-pox, &c. See 
MxASsL ES, PusruLE, Oc. | 
EXARCH; ExAxchus, in antiquity, an appellation given, | 
by the emperors of the eaſt, to certain officers ſent into Italy, 
in quality of vicars, or rather preſects, to defend that part of 
Italy which was yet under their obedience, particularly the 
city of Ravenna, againſt the Lombards, who had made them- 
ſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the reſt. | 
The reſidence of the exarch was at Ravenna; which city, 
with that of Rome, were all that was left the emperors. 
The firſt exarch was the patrician Boethius, famous for his 
treatiſe, de Conſolatione Phileſophiz ; appointed in 568 by the 
younger Juſtin. The exarchs ſubſiſted about 185 years; and 
ended in Eutychius ; under whoſe exarchate, the city of Ra- 
youw was taken by the Lombard king Aſtulphus, or Aſtol- 
us. | | | 
a, Papebroch, in his Protylæum ad Acta Sanf?. Mai, has a 
diſſertation on the power and office of the exarch of Italy, in 
the election and ordination of the pope. | 
The emperor Frederic created Heraclius archbiſhop of Lyons, 
a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Montboiſſier; created 
him, we fay, exarch of the whole kingdom of Burgundy : 
a dignity, till that time, unknown any where but in Italy, 
SEE in the city of Ravenna. Meneſtrier. Hiſt. de 
ons. | / | | 
Homer, Philo, and other ancient authors, give, likewiſe, the 
name exarchus to the choragus, or maſter of the fingers, in the 
ancient chorus's; or he who ſung firſt: the word «gx, or 
eexounl!, ſignifying equally to begin, and to command. See 
 CHoRus. | 2 5 
XARCH of a dioceſe was, anciently, the ſame with primate.— 
This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, yet greater than 
the metropolitan. See PRIMATE. | | | 
Ex AR c, alſo denotes an officer ſtill ſubſiſting in the Greek 
church; being a kind of deputy, or legat a /atere of the pa- 
triarch ; whoſe office it is to viſit the provinces allotted him, 
in order to inform himſelf of the lives and manners of the 
clergy ; take cognizance of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the manner 
of celebrating divine ſervice, the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ments, particularly confeſſion; the obſervance of the canons, 
monaſtical diſcipline, affairs of marriages, divorces, &c. But 
above all, to take account of the ſeveral revenues, which the 
patriarch receives from ſeveral churches ; particularly as to 
what regards the collecting the ſame. | N | 
The exarch, after having greatly enriched himſelf in his poſt. 
frequently riſes to the patriarchate itſelf, See PATRIARCH. 
Ex ARcR, is alſo uſed, in the eaſtern-church antiquity, for a 
general, or ſuperior over ſeveral monaſteries ; the ſame that 
we otherwiſe call archimandrite being exempted, by the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, from the juriſdiction of the biſhops; | 


as are now the generals of the Romiſh monaſtic orders. See | 


GENERAL, Oc, | 1 
In 493, Sebas was eftabliſhed exarch, or chief of all the ana- 


chorets within the territory of Jeruſalem. Du Bois. 
EXARTICULAT ION, a diſlocation of ſome of the jointed 
bones; or a breach of articulation. See LUxAT ION, and 


DisLOCATIAN. i 


EXCALCEATION, Diſcakceation, or the act of putting off | 


the ſhoes. See SHOE. ; 
Among the Hebrews, there was a particular law, whereby a 


widow, whom her husband's brother refuſed to marry, had a 
right to ſummons him into a court of juſtice; and upon his | 


refuſal, might excalceate, him, i. e. pull off one of his ſhoes, 
and ſpit in his face: which were both actions of great ignominy 
among that people, : 
The houſe of the perſon who had undergone them, was 
thenceforward called the hoaſe of the excalceated. 


EXCAMBIATOR. See EscAmBIATOR, and EXCHANGE. ., 


EXCAVATION *, the act of hollowing, or digging a cavi- 


ty; particularly in the ground. | 
The word is originally Latin, excavatio, formed of ex and 


eavus, hollow, or cavea, a pit, Sc. | 
The excavation of the foundations of a building, by the Ita- 
lians called cava/ione, is ſettled by Palladio at a ſixth part of 


the height of the whole building. Unleſs there be cellars un- 


not eccleſiaſtics. 


„5 2 


EXAMPLE, in rhetoric, FIPS an . injperfe& kind of in- ] EXCELLENCY, a quality, or title of honour, given te 


ambaſladors, and other perſo 
of highneks ; as not being princes; and pet ur t. b. ot that 
above the other inferior dignities. See Ovary Fa 
In England and France, the title is now peculiar 10 ek. 
dors ; but very common in Germany and Italy IO. 
was firſt approptiated to, were the princes of he b hoſe it 
ſeveral royal houſes; but they quitted jt for + e of the 
upon ſeveral great lords aſſuming excellency, See Hz ighnels, 
The embaſſadors have only bore it fince the ve — 
Henry IV. of France ſent the duke de Newer, 3 ben 
to the pope ; where he was firſt compli ie baader 
| * plimented with excel 
After that, the ſame appellation was given to all th. 
embaſſadors reſiding at that court: from whence gs other 
ſpread through the other courts; See EMB Ass ADO Deen 
n of Venice have only had it Goes the year 
1636; when the emperor and kin | 
ws it them; 1 | 185 _ Conlented to al 
The embaſſadors of crowned heads, diſpute the die 
title to the embaſſadors from the princes ef leap, ms that 
gas is not eſtabliſhed. "1 75 Where the 
he court of Rome never allow the qualit | | 
embaſſador who is a churchman ; 9 22 wes 
The common rules and meaſures of excellency are a lie k. 
ried with re ſpect to the court of Rome. The embaſſado oy 
France, at Rome, anciently give the title excellency to I h 4 
relations of the pope then reigning ; to the conſtable Colo "ih 
to the duke de Bracciano, and the eldeſt ſons of all a 
lords; as alſo the dukes Savelli, Cefarini, Sc. But the bh 
now more referved in this reſpect; though they ill os al 
the Roman princeſſes with excellency. - 
The court of Rome in their turn, and the Roman princes 
beſtow the ſame title on the chancellor, miniſters, and ſecre. 
taries of ſtate, and preſidents of the ſovereign courts in France 
the preſidents of the councils in Spain, the chancellor of Po. 
land, and thoſe in the firſt dignities of other ſtates, if they be 
The word excellency, was anciently a title of kings and empe- 
rors ; accordingly, Anaſtaſius the library-keeper, calls Charle- 
maign, his excellency. The ſame title is ſtill given to the ſenate 
of Venice; where, after ſaluting the doge under the title of 
ſereniſſimo, the ſenators are addreſſed to under your excellencies. 
The Liber Diurnus Pontif. Rom. gives the title excellency to 
the Exarchs and Patricians. See TITLE, | 
The Italians and French have improved on ſimple excelleny ; 
and made excellentifſime, and excellentiſſims, which have been 
beſtowed on certain popes, kings, &c. 5 | 
EXCELSIS. See GLORIA in excelſis. 
EXCENTRIC, in geometry, is applied where two circles, 
or ſpheres, though contained, in ſome meaſure, within each 
other, yet have not the fame centre; and conſequently are not 
parallel: in oppoſition to concentric ; where they are parallel, 
have one and the ſame common centre. See ConcenTRic. 
The ſun's orbit is excentric, with regard to the globe of our 
earth; Mars is very excentric, with regard to the ſun, that is, 
his motion is about a very different centre. See EARTH, &c. 
ExXCENTRIC, in the new aſtronomy, or excentric circle, is a cit- 
cle, as PDAE, (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 1.) deſcribed from the 
centre of the orbit of the planet C, with half the axis CE, as 
a radius. See EXCENTRICITY, | | 
EXCENTRIC, Or excentric circle, in the ancient Ptolemaic aſtro- 
nomy, was the very orbit of the planet it ſelf, which it was 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe about the earth ; and which was conceived 
encentric thereto ; called alſo the deferent, See DEFERENT. _ 
In lieu of excentric circles round the earth; the moderns make 
the planets deſcribe elliptic orbits round the ſun ; which ace, 
counts for all the irregularities of their motions, and their 
different diſtances from the earth, &c, more juſtly and natu- 
rally. See Ok BIT, PLANET, Sc. „ 
Anomaly of the EXCENTRIC, is an arch of the excentric arch as 
AK, intercepted between the aphelion A, and the right line 
K L, which paſſing through the centre of the planet K, is 
drawn perpendicularly to the line of the apſides AP. dee 
ANOMALI T. E227 
ExcenTRIC Equation, in the old aſtronomy, is an angle made 
by a line drawn from the centre of the earth, with another 
drawn from the centre of the excentric, to the body or plac? 
of any planet; the ſame with the proſthaphereſis ; and equal 
to the difference, (accounted in an arch of the ecliptic) be- 
tween the ſun's, or a planet's, real, and apparent place. 
PzxosTHAPHARESIS. 41 „ 101 8 a 
| EXCENTRIC Place of a planet, in its orbit, is the place wherein 
the planet is ſeen from the ſun, See Ran, . 
ExcknrRIC Place, in the ecliptic, is the point of the ecſipti 
to which the planet viewed from the ſun, is referred. 
coincides with the heliocentric place. See HE LIocEx . 
EXCENTRICITY, the diftance between the centies 
two circles, or ſpheres, which have not the ſame centre: 
EXCENTRIC. 1 R > Oe IE he 
ExCENTRICITY, in the old aſtronomy, is the 1 


der ground, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat more. 
See FounDATION, . , 1 14 


centre of the-orbit of a plaget, from the centre 
See PLANET, | | Tut 


That the five planets have ſuch an, excentricity, is allowed on 


des, and may be evinced from ſeveral conſiderations ; 
2 ey ths that Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, 


at ſome times appear larger, and at others leſs ; which can 


only proceed from hence, that their orbits being excentric to | 


in ſome parts thereof they are nearer us, and in 

G— 2 as to the excentricities of the ſun and 
moon, ſome diſpute has been made. 

The moderns many of them hold, that the ſun and moon ap- 

pear ſometimes larger, and ſometimes leſs; not that they are 

nearer us at one time than another, but becauſe they are 

viewed through different columns of air, which producing a 

difference in the refraction of their light, may occaſion thoſe 

different appearances. Accordingly, we find very ſudden al- 
terations of the apparent magnitude of the moon ; where no- 
thing but a change in the air can take place. See Moon, and 

The Kepler, on the 2d of March, in the year 1 588, found 

the moon's apparent diameter 31 minutes, preſently after 32, 
2”, then 30 3; and the preceding day it had been 33. And 
again, on the 22d of February, 1591, he obſerved the moon's 
diameter twice 31', ſix times 327, ſeven times 33', and fix 
times 34. See DIAMETER. ; 
They add, that when the ſun and moon are in the ſouthern 
ſigns, and conſequently lower, being then ſeen through a longer 
column of denſe air, they muſt appear bigger : conſequently, 
in the winter time, when the ſun is in capricorn, being ſeen 
through a greater quantity of air, he muſt appear larger than 
in ſummer, when, being nearer our zenith, the quantity of 
air he is ſeen through is leſſer. And the like may be ſaid of 
the moon. See SUN, c. 
But others take the excentricities of the ſun and moon to be 
ſufficiently proved, both from eclipſes; from the moon's 
greater and leſs parallax, at the ſame diſtance from the zenith ; 
and from the ſun's being obſerved to continue longer in the 
northern hemiſphere, than in the ſouthern, viz. 186 or 187 
days in the firſt, and only 178 or 179 days in the latter. See 
DisTANCE, HEMISPHERE, EARTH, &c. 

EXCENTRICITY, in the new aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the 

centre of the orbit of a planet, as C, from the centre of the 

ſun 8, 7. e. the diſtance between the centre of the ellipſis and 
the focus thereof: called alſo /imple, or ſingle excentricity. 

Double EXCENTRIC1TY, is the diſtance between the two foci 

in the ellipſis; which is equal to twice the /imgle excentricity. 

See Focus, ELLiPsis, Oc. | | 

To find the excentricity of the ſun : ſince the ſun's greateſt 

apparent ſemi-diameter is to his leaſt, as 32' 43 to 31 38, 

or as 1963” to 1898; the ſun's greateſt diſtance from the 
earth will be to his leaſt, as 1963 to 1898. Since then, 
 PS+SA—PA= 3861 ; (Tab. M/tron. fg. 1.) the radius of 
the excentric CP, will be found 1930: and conſequently 

SC=PC—PS—32, Wherefore, CP being 100000, CS 

will be found — 1658. I | 

Hence, as the earth's excentricity SC, is ſcarce the ſixteenth 

part of the radius of the excentric CP; the earth's elliptic or- 
bit does not deviate much from a circular one. So that it is 
no wonder a calculus, made on the foot of an excentric circle, 
ſhould anſwer near enough to obſervation. And ſince the 
excentricity, determined from the difference of the apparent 
diameters, (in obſerving which, an. error of ſome minutes 
cannot eaſily be avoided) does not ſeem exact enough; no- 
thing hinders but that the excentricity, and the place of the 
apogee, may be determined on the hypotheſis of the excentric 
circle, : 

EXCEPTION, ſomething reſerved, or ſet aſide, and not in- 
Cluded in a rule. See RULE. | | 
It is become proverbial, that there is no ru'e without an 
exception; intimating, that it is impoſſible to comprehend all 
the particular caſes under one and the ſame maxim. But it 
is dangerous following the exception, preferably to the rule. 

CEPTIONgin law, is a ſtop, or ſtay to an action. See ACTION, 

The term is uſed indifferently both in the civil, and common 

a; and in each, exceptions are divided into dilatory and pe- 

remptory. See PEREMPTORY. | 

xceptiom, in a general ſenſe, includes all the kinds of de- 

tence, or vindication, which a perſon, againit whom a pro- 
ceſs 3 ought, makes uſe of to prevent, or retard its effect. 
LEA, Oc. 
The civilians reckon three kinds of 
tory, whereby the authority of the judge, or court, is diſal- 
lowed ; dilatory, intended to defer, or prevent the thing from 
coming to an iſſue ; and peremptory, which are proper and per- 
unent allegations, founded on ſome preſcription that ſtands for 
defendant ; as want of age, or other quality in the party; 
or other matter, that may be decided without entering into 
a full diſcuſſion of the merits of the cauſe. 

-XCEPTIVE Conjunctions. See the article ConJuncT110N. 
*EPTIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe. wherein ſomething is affirmed 
2 whole ſubjeR, abating ſome one of the parts thereof, 
Which is excepted by a particle, thence called an exceptiue par- 

or particle of exception. See PROPOSITION. 


— 


exception; viz. declina- 


| os Figjonutl, held God to be corporeal : covetouſneſs is inex- 
s culable in reſpect of every thing, but time.“ | 
EXCESS, is diſtinguiſhed into natural and moral : the fot is 
a part whereby one quantity is greater than another.— Thus, 
we ſay, this line is longer than that; but the exceſs is in- 
conſiderable. | 
The latter, is an intemperance, or going beyond the juſt 
bounds and meaſures preſcribed for any thing.— Thus, we 
ſay, exceſs in wine, women, Oc. is prejudicial to the health. 
EXCHANGE, Permutation; an agreement, whereby one 
thing is trucked, or given, for another. See PERMUTA- 
TION. 
The firſt commerce carried on among men, was by exchange; 
people furniſhing each other mutually with what things they 
wanted: but ſuch exchanges were clogged with two conſide- 
rable difficulties. 1%. On account of the unequal values of 
commodities: and, 29. In that every body had not juſt what 
might accommodate him he would exchange withal. See 
COMMERCE. | | 
To remove theſe inconveniencies, money was invented for a 
common medium; and inſtead of exchanging, buying and ſel- 
ling was introduced, See Monty. 2 | 
Yet there are nations among whom the primitive way of 
exchange ſtill obtains: and even among the moſt civilized 
people, there are frequent occaſions, whereon they have re- 
courſe to this method. Such, for inſtance, is the trade of ſe- 
veral cities of the north, and Baltic ſea, where the French 
exchange their wines and brandies for woods, metals, hemps, 
and furs. See PIECE. | | 
The commerce of bills of exchange is, it ſelf, a mere trading 
by exchange; a truck of money for money ; of money, for 
inſtance, which I have here at London, for what a merchant, 
or banker, has at Venice, Rome, Amſterdam, or Conſtanti- 
nople. In this ſenſe, 
EXCHANGE properly denotes the buſineſs, or trade of money, 
carried on between one place and another, by means of bills 
of exchange, 1. e. by giving money in one city, and receiving 
a bill to entitle the giver to receive the value in another city, 
See BILL of exchange. | 
There is alſo another ſpecies called dry exchange, cambium ſiccum, 
or wſurer's exchange, which conſiſts in giving money at one 
place to be repaid it, after a certain time, in the ſame place, 
with A certain ſum over, which is uſually more than common 
intereſt. 
The ceremony of a real exchange is obſerved in this fictitious 
kind, which is only a method of borrowing money.—The 
borrower draws a bill of exchange on any imaginary perſon, 
perhaps at Amſterdam, at the price the exchange then goes at, 
and delivers it to the lender. After the time affixed comes a 
proteſt from Amfterdam for non-payment, with the re-ex- 
change of the money from thence to London; all which with 
coſts, beſides a deduction perhaps at the making of the bar- 
gain, muſt the borrower pay. 


EXCHANGE, is alſo uſed for the profit, which a merchant, ne- 


gotiant, or broker, makes of a ſum of money received, and for 
which a bill of exchange is drawn payable in ſome other place, 
and by ſome other perſon ; for the intereſt of his money, or 
the ſalary and reward of his negociation. | 
This profit is exceedingly various; being ſometimes 2, ſame 
times 3, 4, or even 10 and 15 per cent. according as the al- 
loy of the ſpecies differs, or as money is more or leſs plentiful, 
or bills of exchange more or leſs ſcarce in the places. —This 
kind is ordinarily called real exchange, and ſometimes mercan- 
tile and mix'd exchange. | 

The price of exchange is regulated according to the courſe of 
the place where the bill is drawn, or that of the place where 
the remittance is to be made : fome pretend that it is the city 
of Lyons gives the law, or rule, for the ptice of exchange to 
moſt of the other cities of Europe. 

The word exchange, according to ſome, is derived from that 
perpetual alteration obſerved in the price of this exchange, which 
is ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower ; there being ſome- 
times ſomewhat to get, and ſometimes to loſe thereby ; and 
ſometimes nothing to be either got or loſt: as is the ck when 
the exchange is at par. See PAR. 

From this diverſity in the price of exchange, ariſes that com- 
mon proverb, The exchange, and the wind are often varying. 
—But the more natural way of deriving the word exchange, 
is from this, that a man here exchanges his money for a bill; 
or that he changes preſent money for abſent money; or 
changes his debtor, 8 | 

Exchange is not to be looked on as a loan ; from which it dif- 
ters, in that in the one, the riſque, or danger, lies on the per- 
ſon who borrows; and in the other, on him who lends. It 
likewiſe differs from intereſt, in that exchange is not paid in 
proportion to the time, which intereſt is. See INTEREST. 


ExCHANGE, is alſo uſed in diverſe places for the profit allowed 


for exchanging one ſort, or ſpecies, of money for another, 
This is particularly called ſmall exchange, natural exchange, 


pure exchange, &c. 


| EXGHANGE, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the agio, or profit, al- 


N 1 the ſects of the ancient philoſophers, except the 


lowed for the monies advanced in any one's behalf. See Acro. 
3 B bb EXCHANGE 
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Exe MANGE alſo denotes a public place, in moſt conſiderable ci- 
ties, wherein the merchants, negotiants, agents, þankers, 
brokers, interpreters, and other perſons concerned in com- 
merce, meet, on certain days, and at certain times thereof; 
to confer, and treat together of matters relating to exchanges, 
remittances, payments, adventures, aſſurances, freightments, 
and other mercantile negociations both by land and ſea. 

In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral cities of France, theſe 
places are called Burſes; at Paris and Lyons, places de change; 
and in the hanſe towhs, colleges of merchants. 
Theſe aſſemblies are held with ſo much exactneſs, and mer- 
chants and negotiants are ſo indiſpenſably required to attend at 
them; that a perſon's abſence alone, makes him be ſuſpected 
of a failure or bankruptcy. See BankrvuPrT. 
The moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of Am- 
ſterdam; and that of London, called the Royal Exchange. See 
Rov AL Exchange. | 
hat of Antwerp was little inferior to either of them; till the 
port of that city was rendered impracticable by the Hollanders, 
to bring the commerce thereof to themſelves. 
Even in the time of the ancient Romans *, there were places 
for the merchants to meet, in moſt of the conſiderable cities 
of the empire. That ſaid by ſome to have been built at 
Rome, in the year of the city 259, 493 years before our Sa- 
viour, under the conſulate of Appius Claudius, and Publius 
| Servilius, was called collegium mercatorum ; whereof tis pre- 
tended there are ſtill ſome remains, called by the modern Ro- 
mans /ggia, the lodge; and now, uſually, the place of St. 
George. See COLLEGE. 
* This notion of a Roman exchange is ſuppoſed to be founded on 
the authority of Livy ; whoſe words are as follow, viz. Cer- 
tamen conſulibus e ful uter dedicaret Mercurii ædem. Sena- 
tus a ſe rem ad populum rejecit : utri eorum dedicatio juſſu populi 
data efſet, eum preefſe annonæ, mercatorum collegium inſtituere 
juſſt. Liv. lib. 2. But it muſt be here remarked, that collegium 
never ſignified a building for a ſociety in the purer ages of the 
Latin tongue : ſo that collegium mercatorum inſtituere muſt not 
be rendered to build an eæchange for the merchants, but to in- 
corporate the merchants into a company. As Mercury was the 


god of traffick, this des Mercurii ſeems to have been chiefly | 


deſign'd for the devotions of this company or corporation. 


ExcHANGE, in law, denotes the compenſation which the war- 
rantor muſt make the warrantee, value for value, if the land 
warranted be recovered from the warrantee, Bracton. l. II. 
See WARRANTY. 

The king's EXCHANGE, is the place appointed by the king for 
exchange of plate, or bullion for the king's coin. See BULLION. 
Theſe places have formerly been diverſe ; but' now there is 
only one, viz. that of the tower of London, joined with 
the mint. See MinT. 

Bill of EXCHANGE, is a writing given by a merchant, or other 
negotiant, to procure a ſum of money to be paid the bearer 
thereof, in ſome diſtant place; in conſideration of a like ſum 
paid the writer, by the perſon in whoſe behalf the bill is 
drawn. See BI LL of exchange, ACCEPTANCE, and DRAwING. 
What we call re- exchange, is the due, or præmium of a ſecond 
exchange, when a bill is proteſted. See RE-EXCHANGE. 

Ex cHAN GE - Broſters, are perſons who make it their buſineſs to 
know the alteration of the courſe of exchange, to inform 
merchants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe who have 
money to receive or pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons 
for the exchanging and doing thereof, See BROKER, and 
AGENT. 

When the matter is accompliſhed, that is, the money paid, 
they are to have for brokage 2 ſhillings per 100 pound ſterling. 
Though of late, the humour of gaining, and dealing in ſtocks, 
hath ſo prodigiouſly increaſed the number of perſons who act as 
brokers, that their buſineſs, and their pay, 1s very uncertain, 

EXCHANGERS, are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, by 
bills of exchange, &c called anciently alſo excambiators, and 
ſince remitters. See ESCAMBIATOR, and REMIT TANCE. 

EXCHEQUER *, or ſimply CHEQUER, originally denotes 
a cheſs-board ; or a frame divided into 64 ſquares, of two co- 
lours, whereon to play at draughts, cheſs, &c. See CHxss, &c. 

* The word is formed from the French Ro, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. Hence, trees are ſaid to be planted cheguer- 
wiſe, in guincuncem, when diſpoſed ſo as to form diverſe ſquares 
repreſenting a chequer. See QUINCUNX. 

ExCHEQUER, is more particularly uſed for a chamber, or apart- 
ment in Weſtminſter-hall, conſiſting of two parts; the 

court of exchequer, and the lower exchequer. See HALL, 

Court of EXCHEQUER, is a court wherein are tried all cauſes 
relating to the king's treaſury, or revenue; as, touching ac- 
counts, disburſements, cuſtoms, fines, &c. See TREASURY. 
It conſiſts of ſeven judges, viz. the lord treaſurer, the chan- 
cellor of the 2xchequer, the lord chief baron, and three other 
barons of the exchequer, with one curſitor baron. See CHAN- 


CELLOR, Oc, Rs 
The lord chief baron is the principal judge of the court. See 


BARONS of the exchequer. | 
The court of exchequer is divided into two: the one of /aw, 


the other of equity, : | 
Al judicial proceedings according to law, are ſtiled, coram 


— 


Baronibus only: but the court of equity held | 
£ 2 Id in the 
chamber, is coram theſaurari 5 2 baron; exchequer 
the treaſurer, 2 — wn bus ; before 
For a long time after the conqueſt, there fate in the exc 


both ſpiritual and tempora) barons * 
times, there have ſat ** 9 —4 — of hater 
no peers of the realm, yet retain the Original er. — 
The common opinion of our hiſtorians is, that this we 
erected by William the conqueror, ſoon after his b 8 
tained the kingdom; and that it took its form ORD 
eſcheguier, or ſcaccarium, eſtabliſhed in Normand; — ay 
fore that time. In effect, the two exchequers —4 3 *. 
common, that the Norman was the ſupreme court f on 
dutchy, or a general aſſize whereat all the great | * 
tended, to judge finally of all concerns of the ck at- 
portance; and was ambulatory: and that the Engliſh . 
quer was a court of the higheſt juriſdiction; that hs 4 
thereof were not to be examined by any of the ordinar 0 . 
that it was the repoſitory of the records of all the other ming 
9 that 2 Fay to be held in the king's court, and befor: 
im; and that it was concerned in | 
— revenue of the crown. eee . 
he immediate profits of the crown, as of franchi 
tenements, hereditaments, debts, 1 3 N 
chattels, all disburſements, ſeizures, and fines impoſed 4 hs 
ſubject, Sc. are within the juriſdiction of the excheguer. And 
the king's attorney may exhibit bills, for any matter concern 
ing the king in inheritance, or profits; ſo alfo may any perſo 
who finds himſelf aggrieved in any cauſe proſecuted againſt h a 
on behalf of the king, or any patent by grant of the ag 
exhibit his bill againſt the king's attorney, Sc. to be relieves 
by equity in this court. See CourT, KINO, Ge. 
To this court belong two offices, the king's remembrancer's 
office, and that of the lord treaſurer's remembrancer. See Re. 
MEMBRANCER, 
Authors are divided about the origin of the denomination of 
this court, excheguer. Du Change is of opinion, it came from 
a chequer-wrought carpet, covering the great table in that 
court ; or from the pavement of the court, which was chequer- 
wiſe: others, from the accomptants in this office uſing chequer; 
or cheſs-boards, in their computations: Nicod, from the court's 
being compoſed of perſons of different qualities, as the pieces 
or partitions in a cheſs-board : others, by reaſon people pleaded 
here, ranged, as it were, in battle array, as they do at cheſs, 
Menage, after Pithou, &c. derives the word from the German, 
ſchicken, to ſend ; by reaſon this court ſucceeded thoſe commiſ- 
ſioners called in ancient titles, miſſi dominici, Skinner, c. 
derives it from ſchatz, which ſignifies, treaſure : whence Po- 
lydore Virgil alſo writes it, ſcattarium, inſtead of ſcaccarium, 
Laſtly, Somner derives it from ſchakeen, to raviſh ; which, 
according to him, is the character of the treaſury, 

The lower EXCHEQUER, called alſo the receipt of the exchequer, 
is the place wherein the king's revenue is received and diſ- 
burſed. See REVENUE, and TREASURY. 

The principal officers whereof are, the lord treaſurer, a ſe- 
cretary of the treaſury, a chancellor of the exchequer, two 
chamberlains of the exchequer, an auditor of the receipts of 
the exchequer, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, an uſher of 
the receipt, a tally cutter, c. See TREASURER, CHAN- 
CELLOR of the exchequer, SECRETARY, CHAMBERLAIN, 
UNDERCHAMBERLAIN, TELLER, PELLS, TALLY, &. 

Meſſengers of the EXCHEQUER. See MESSENGER. 

Black bark of the EXCHEQUER, is a book under the keeping of 

the two chamberlains of the excheguer; ſaid to have been com- 

poſed in 1175, by Gervais of Tilbury, nephew of king Henry 

II. and divided into ſeveral chapters. 

Herein is contained a deſcription of the court of England, ai 

it then ſtood, its officers, their ranks, privileges, wages, per- 

quiſites, power, and juriſdiction ; the revenues of the crown, 
both in money, grain, and cattel. 

Here we find, that for one ſhilling, as much bread might be 

bought, as would ſerve a hundred men a whole day ; that the 

Price of a fat bullock was only twelve ſhillings ; and a ſheep, 

four, &c. Larrey, P. I. p. 394. See alſo DOMESDAY- 

EXCISE, a duty, or impoſition, charged on beer, ale, cyder, 

and other liquors made for ſale, within the kingdom of Eng- 

land, Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. See DUTY 

The duty of exciſe, was firſt granted to king Charles IL * 

act of parliament, in the year 1660; during the liſe of 

prince: it has been ſince continued and augmented by due 5 

parliaments, under the ſeveral ſucceeding princes, and 3 

ed to Scotland. This duty, as it now ſtands, on ſtrong 

and ale, is at the rate of 4s. and 9d. per barrel; and vp 

ſmall beer 15. 64. Bin 

Now, brewers being allowed for leekage of beer, 3 _ 

23; and of ale, 2 in 22; the neat exciſe of a barrel 0 

beer amounts to 4s. 1d. and 1; of a barrel of ale, 4% 3 
73 and of a barrel of ſmall beer, 15s. 14. 1. . of the 
he exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable branches 5 

king's revenue.—It was formerly farmed out : but 15 the 

; A , who fit 10 

managed for the king by ſeven commithoners, 


of 
general exciſe-office, receive the whole pre c of 2 


EXCLUSION, that whereby a thing is excluded, i. e. ſhut 


< EX C 


der, ale, and other liquors, and malt, collected all over Eng- 


it into the exchequer. See ExCHEQUER. | 
. e 15 800 /. per 3 each, and they are obliged 
to take no fee, or reward, but from the king only. 
2 the commiſſioners of «= 1 oper lies an appeal to five 
commiſſioners 0 als. 
22 of — — eee in this branch of the reve- 
ue, is very great. Beſide the commiſſioners abovementioned, 
hy their ſubordinate officers, as regiſters, meſſengers, &c. 
there is an auditor of the exciſe, with his clerks, &c. A 
comptroller with his clerks; a regiſter ; ſecretary ; follicitor 3 
caſhier ; teller ; clerk of ſecurities; houſekeeper ; doorkeeper ; 
an accomptant for the impreſt money ; general guter 7 5 
ral accomptants, with their aſſiſtants; meſſengers; a = ; * 
ſtationary WATES 3 examiners; clerks for ſuperviſors iaries; 
accomptants, examiners, &c, for the London diſtillery, vine- 
r, cyder, &c. alſo examiners for malt; general and other 
furveyom of the London brewery : with aſſiſtants, and other 
officers, to the number of an hundred: general and other ſur- 
veyors of the London diſtillery, with other officers, to the 
number of forty; a collector, and ſurveyor, of imported li- 
quors; with a land ſurveyor at the cuſtomhouſe, Oc. 
The yearly ſalaries of all the officers in the exciſe office, as 
computed by Mr. Chamberlayne amount to 23650 /. 
Beſide which, there are in the country fifty collectors; and 
one hundred and fifty ſuperviſors ; with a great number of in- 
ferior officers, called gaugers, or exciſemen 3 which may make 
the number of perſons employed in this revenue about 2000. 
The exciſe on beer. ale, and other exciſeable liquors, even du- 
ring a time of war, is computed to amount to 1100000 J. per 
annum, and is collected from above 3000co people. | 
The duty on malt, with the additional duty on cyder, &c, 
amount to betwixt fix and ſeven hundred thoufand pound per 
annum; and are collected from more hands than the former. 
And yet the whole charge of the managing all theſe duties, 
does not amount to twenty pence per pound; which, conſider- 
ing every thing, is eſteemed an exactneſs and frugality, not 
to be paralleled in any revenue levied in this or any other 
The 2 with the neat produce of the ſeveral impoſitions of 
ſe, are as follow: 
1234 duty of 25. 64. per barrel, whereof 15 d. per 2 
barrel during his majeſty's life; and the other 15 4. 
hereditary; appropriated to the civil government, 269837 
after a deduction of 3700 l. per week for annuities. 
eat produce | 
25 A duty of 94. per barrel, granted 4 Will. and 
I50106 


Wo 


nates 


M. for 99 years, commencing Jan. 1692, charged 
with 124866 J. per ann. for annuities, and 7567 J. 
r ann. on ſurvivorſhip. Neat produce, 
3®. Another 9 d. per barrel perpetual, 5 W. and M. 
for payment of 100000 /. per ann. to the bank, = 150094. 
alſo ſeveral annuities on lives. Neat produce, 
49%. Another 99. per barrel, for 16 years, continued 
4 Ann. from May 1713, for 95 years, for paying 
140000 J. per ann. on million lottery tickets; with 
annuities of 99 years, &c. Neat produce 159898 ; 
— which, with ſome additional duties granted in a 
later act may amount to — — | 
59, A duty on low wines, and ſpirits of the : 


— k ł—lñk 


184898 


— 


extraction, continued to the 24th of June 17 10. 
Neat produce, 
6. The exciſe on ale and beer in Scotland, is 
farmed at 


25267 


— 


33500 


— — 


— — — 


Total L. 1006102 
EXCLAMAT ION, in rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by rai- 
ſing the veice, and uſing an interjection either expreſly or 
underſtood, we teſtify an uncommon warmth, and paſſion of 
mind; and expreſs the magnitude of the thing, or the impor- 
tance of the occaſion. 
Such is, O heavens! O earth! Cc. ſuch alſo is that of Cicero 
againſt Catiline, O times! O manners! this, the ſenate 
knows, the conſul ſees: and yet he lives. Lives, ſaid I? nay, 
and comes into the ſenate !—Or that for Cælius, proh dii im- 
mortales ! cur interdum in hominum ſceleribus maximis aut conni- 
vetts, aut praſentis fraudis pœnas in diem reſervatis ! — Oh præ- 
clarum cuſtedem ovium, ut aiunt, lepum | 
In Engliſh, the interjections O! or oh! alas! or good God! 
are generally adjoined in an exclamation. In Latin they uſe O“ 
beu eben! ah! wah! pro ſuperi ! pro ſuperum atque hominum 
! ſometimes, however, the interjection is underſtood, as, 
| wo is me! miſerum me] haccine ſaculum! See INTER JECTION. 


out, or ſet aſide. —A crown imports an excluſion from the pa- 
pacy: he appointed a ſtranger his heir, in excluſion of his own 
relations. | | 

Great efforts were made towards the cloſe of the reign of K. 


Charles IT. to procure a bill of excluſion, for ſetting aſide the 


_ of York, the king's brother, on account of his being a 
Papi, | | 


E X C 


Exctusrons, in mathematics. The method of ExCLUs10Ns, 
is a way of coming at the ſolution of problems (in numerical 
caſes) by previouſly ejecting, or excluding out of conſideration, 
ſuch numbers, as are of no uſe in ſolving the queſtion ; where- 
by, of conſequence, the proceſs may be regularly, and judici- 
ouſly abbreviated. See RR SOLUTION. 

EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively, for the force, or 
power of excluding: as, à patent carries with it an excluſive 
privilege ; ſovereign princes have excluſiue voices in the election 
of popes. 8 | 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed adverbially : as, marriage is allowed 
at all times, the firſt day of lent exclſtve; i. e. Aſh-Wedneſday 
is not comprized in the permiſſion.— He ſent him all the Ga- 
zettes, from N® .195, to No. 300, excluſive; i. e. all between 

thoſe two numbers, which themſelves were excepted. 

ExCLusIve Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the predicate ſo agrees 
with its ſubject, as to agree with no other. See PROPOS- 


IoNN. -E. gr, Virtue alone makes nobility : nothing elſe ren- 
ders a man truly noble. 


EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, or eccleſiaſtical 

cenſure, and puniſhment ; whereby a heretic is cut off from 
the ſociety of the faithful; or an obſtinate finner from the 
communion of the church, and the participation of the ſacra- 
ments. See CENSURE and ANATHEMA. 
The power of excommunication properly belongs to the biſhop ; 
but he may delegate it to any grave prieſt, with the chancel- 
lor. See Bisnoe. 
Every excommunication ſhould be preceded by three public ad- 
monitions, two days, at leaſt, diſtant from each other : but 
this is to be underſtood of excommunications impoſed by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical judge; for thoſe imported by the law, are incurred 
to all intents and purpoſes the moment the action is com- 
mitted. 
Theſe latter are called excommunications by the canon, or late 
ſententiæ: and are ſo very numerous, that it would be difficult, 
even for the beſt canoniſts, to give an exact lift of them: 
there are 50 in the clementincs ; 20 in the bull cana dh- 
mini, &c, 
Rebuffe on the concordat, reckons up 60 penalties accruing 
upon excommunication, 5 
Excommunication is founded on a natural right which all ſocie- 
ties have, of excluding out of their body, ſuch as violate the 
laws thereof. | 
Excommunication is either major or miner, i. e. greater or leſs : 
the firſt, which is that underſtood when we lay, ſimply, ex- 
communication, ſeparates, or cuts off the delinquent from all 
communion and fellowſhip with other Chriſtians; diſables 
him from defending his rights, bringing an action at law, 
&c.—The ſecond, or leſſer, only excludes from the commu- 
nion of the Lord's Supper. 
The greater excommunication, called alſo ab homine, is when a 
prelate, or his deputy, excommunicates any man perſonally, 
and interdicts him all ſociety with the faithful, all uſe of ſacra- 
ments, c. | 
The leſſer excommunication is incurred pleno jure, by having any 
communication with a perſon excommunicated in the greater 
excommunication.—And this too imports a privation of commu- 
nion, but not an interdiction from entering the church, nor 
having commerce with the faithful. | 
Anciently, the excommunicated were obliged to procure abſo- 
lution from their biſhop, and make ſatisfaction to the church 
in forty days time ; otherwiſe they were compelled to it by 
the ſecular judge, by a ſeizure of their effects, impriſonment 
of their perſons, &c. In France they were allowed a whole 
year, | 

By an edict of S. Louis, in the year 1228, vaſſals, tenants, c. 

were diſpenſed, or freed from the oath of fidelity, homage, 

c. they had taken to their lords, or ſuperiors, when excom- 

municate, till they had made their ſubmiſſion, 

In Spain, to this day, a perſon who is not abſolved from his 

excommunication in a year's time, is deemed a heretic. See 

HERETIC. | 

There was a time, when the people were fully convinced, 

that the bodies of excommunicated perſons, unleſs they were 


firſt abſolved, could not rot, but remained entire for ſeveral 


ages, a horrible ſpectacle to poſterity ; as is atteſted by Mat- 
thew Paris, and other writers. And the Greeks are ſtill of 
the opinion; and affirm, they have infinite proofs thereof; as 


is ſhewn by Du Cange, from the teſtimony of a vaſt number 
of authors, | | 


By the Jaws, an excommunicated perſon was not to be buried, 


but the body flung into a pit, or covered with a heap of ſtones ; 
which was called :mblecare corpus. See FUNERAL, Ec. 


In the ancient church, there were diverſe degrees of excommu- 


nication : in effect, excommunication did not always import an 


interdiction of the ſacraments ; but frequently, a ſeparation, 
or kind of ſchiſm bEtween the ſeveral churches, or a ſuſpenſion 
of ſpiritual communication between the biſhops. 

But, afterwards, the occaſions of excommunications growing 


more frequent, they began to uſe it with leſs circumſpection 


and reſervedneſs. 
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In the IXth century, the eccleſiaſtics were continually mak- | 


ing uſe of this ſpiritual weapon, to repel any violences, or 
affronts, offered them; and time and familiarity rendering 
offenders more and more obdurate, they proceeded, by degrees, 
to rigours unknown to antiquity z as the excommunicating 
whole families, or provinces ; prohibiting the exerciſe of all 
religion therein; and even accompanying the excommunications 

with horrible ceremonies, and direful imprecations, 
In the Xth and XIth centuries, the ſeverity againſt the excom- 
nunicated was carried to its higheſt pitch: no body might come 
near them, not even their own wives, children, or ſervants: 
they forfeited all their natural and legal rights and privileges ; 
and were excluded from all kind of offices. Thus was an 
excommunicated king reduced to the condition of a private man. 
By thus ſtretching the power of the church to extravagance, 
they rendered it contemptible. Gregory VII. tempered it a 
little; exempting the wives and children of excommunicated 
perſons, from incurring excommunication, by holding converſa- 
tion with their husbands and parents. f ö 
To render the excommunicated ſtill more odious, the prieſt was 
obliged to ſtop, and break off divine ſervice, if an excommunt- 
cated perſon entered the church. Nothing of which averſion 
is any where diſcovered in the practice of the primitive church, 
At preſent we have but little of the terror or reſpe& of our 
fore-fathers, for excommunication; and it is even judged, and 

roclaimed an abuſe, whenever impertinently employed. 
T bus, the official of Tholouſe having excommunicated the offi- 
cers of the Senechauſſe of Tholouſe, on occaſion of their refu- 
ſing to deliver up a priſoner ; the official was condemned to 
take off, and revoke the excommunication. It is judged an abuſe 
to fulminate an excommunication againſt a king, or kingdom, 
or the officers thereof, for any thing relating to the diſcharge 
of their offices. | 
The form of excommunication in the Romiſh church, as related 
Fevret, is to take lighted torches, throw them on the 

ground with curſes and anathema's, and trample them out un 
der foot to the ringing of the bells. h | 
Auckoritate dei patris omnipotentis & filii, & ſpiritus ſancti, 
& beate dei-genetricis Marie, omniumque ſanttorum, excom- 
municamus, anathematizamus, & a limitibus ſanctæ matris ec- 
cleſiæ ſegugſtramus illos malefaftores, N. conſentaneos quoque & 
participes & niſi reſipuerint, & ad ſatigſactionem venerint fic ex- 


tinguetur lucerna eorum ante viventem in ſæcula ſaculorum. Fiat. 


Amen: Amen: Amen: Ex Emendat. Leg. Will. Conqueſt. 
We have now none of this folly ; the ſentence is gravely 
read, and the perſon remains excommunicated without further 
ceremony. 5 5 | | 
Petrus Bleſenſis aſſures us, that in England it was anciently 
the practice, only to excommunicate ſuch as had killed an eccle- 
ſiaſtic; whereas they were put to death who had killed a 
lay-man.— But the reaſon was, they held excommunication a 
pour puniſhment than-death. Les It, | 

e have inſtances of biſhops, who have pronounced formal 
excommunications againſt caterpillars, and other inſects, after a 
formal, juridical proceſs againſt them, wherein thoſe animals 
were allowed an advocate and proctor, to defend their cauſe. 
See EXORCISM, | | 
Fevret relates diverſe inſtances of ſuch excommunications, againft 
rats, mice and other animals, for infecting a country. See 
the form of theſe excommunications. in that author, Traite de 
P Albus. 1 5 
In the ancient church there were two different kinds of ex- 
communications in uſe: The one called medicinal, whereby per- 
ſons convicted of a crime by their own confeſſion, were re- 
moved from communion : the other called mortal, was fulmi- 
nated againſt rebels, who perſiſted obſtinately in their errors 
and impieties. | 
The power of excommunicating was lodged in the whole church 
in general: that is, the biſhops and prieſts had the adminiſtra- 
tion thereof, by and with the conſent of the people; which 
was practiſed even in St. Cyprian's time. But afterwards 


- 


they ceaſed to conſult the people about the matter: the biſhop |. 


and clergy arrogated the whole power to themſelves. Recourſe, 
however, might ſtill be had to a ſynod of the province, to 
judge of the validity of an eccommunication. YER» 
t frequently happened, «that. churches excommunicated each 
other, that is, broke off all communion with each other. In 
which caſe, Du Pin obſerves, it might be dubious, which of 
the two parties was excommunicated and cut off from the body 


of the church. | | | 
alfo praiſed among the Jews; who 


ExcoMMUNICATION Was ng the 
uſed to expel from their ſynagogue, ſuch as had committed 


any grievous crime. See the goſpel according to St. John, 
ix, 22, Xii. 42. xvi. 2. And Joſeph. Antig. Jud. l. IX. c. 22. 
and J. XVI. C. 2. "26k 2 : 

The Eſſeni, when excommunicated, durſt hot ſo much as re- 
ceive food at any perſon's hand, for fear of violating their 
oath, but contented themſelves to live on herbs; inſomuch 
that they frequently periſhed, and died for want. See Joſeph. 
de Bell. 1, II. c. 1a. 5 2 . 

- Godwyn, in his Moſes and Aaron, diſtinguiſhes three degrees, 
ex kinds of excommunicatios among the Jews. The he 


The rule of the Benedictins, gives the name Excoumunica.. 


ExCOMMUNICATION, or a being ſecluded, or cut off from 
from a 


. 

finds intimated in St John, ix 22 | The Eco | 
. ; * 9 . ſecon * 6 
epiſt. x Cor. v. 5. And the third, in the f. . in 8. Pay, 


XVI. 52, 


TION, to the being excluded from the or 

may | —_ . the Nr W inns n Ay iſm. 
ing, Is Was I | | 

2 — N punihment of ſuch monks as came 


participation in the myſteries of religi | ; 
xa paganiſm. See MysTEzxy, enen in us 
uch as were thus excommunicated, were forbid | 
tend at the ſacrifices, or to enter within the i mor Wo 
wt s, delivered over to the demons and N bel. 
with certain imprecations; which 4 
7 diris devovere. menen the No. 
he Druids among the ancient Britons and ec: 
made uſe of excommunication againſt rebels; ee 1. 
communion of their myſteries, to ſuch as refuſed to ac nr 
1 1 LET, 157 See DRulp. * 
CAT O Capiends, a writ di 
ſheriff, for the apprehenſion of one who re * 
ear ee the ſpace of forty days. ae. 2 
uch an one not ſeeking abſolution, hath, or : 
contempt certified into the chancery ; whence he Ko ery 
for laying him up, without bail, or main-prize, until h =y 
> form himſelf. See WRIr. e 
XCOMMUNICATO Deliberando, is a writ directed to t | 
| mans, for the v7 wel of an excommunicated 0 ge 
priſon; upon certificate of the ordinary, of hi ; 
5 the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 15 e 
XCOMMUNICATO Kecipiendo, is a writ whereby perf; | 
municated, being for their obſtinacy eee % ne ur 
Na ae ae before they have given ſecurity to 
obey the authority of the church, are command 
N 18 and laid up again. ag OT een, 
CORIAT ION“, the act of raſing, or teari 
skin N any part of the body. See "46 PSS th 
word is Latin, excoriatio, formed of ex, ; 
ſkin, leather, &c, nn 


He had a grievous excoriation behind, with riding poſt : — We 
alſo fay, an excoriation in the throat, c. when the membrane 
that Covers, Or lines it, is tore by the acrimony of a humour 
a medicine, or the like ; which is ordinarily the caſe in what 
1 2 __ fore throat. . 
TICATION, the act of ſtripping off the co 
or bark, from any thing; called alſo — 85 bac 
and DECORTICATION, „ i 
EXCREMENT, that which is evacuated, or excreted, out of 
the body of an animal, after digeſtion ; being what in other 
reſpects is ſuperfluous and prejudicial thereto. See ExcRE Ton, 
Excrement, is all that matter taken in by way of food, which 
cannot be aſſimilated ; and which, of conſequence, not grow- 
ing or adhering to the body, wanders about through the laxer, 
and more patent parts thereof, till it be ejected, | 
The urine and faces or fæcal matter, are the great excre- 
ments, expelled from the bladder and the inteſtines, by Roo), 
Sc. See URINE, FECAL Matter, &c. | 
The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is alſo an excrement, an 
a more conſiderable one than either of the others. See PRR- 
SPIRATION. S | 
Among excrements are likewiſe ordinarily ranked, diverſe hu- 
mours and matters, ſeparated from the blood by the ſeveral 
ſtrainers, or emunctories of the „though far from be- 
ing uſeleſs, but ſerving diverſe valuable purpoſes of the oeco- 
notny. Such are the cerumen, or ear-wax; the mucus of the _ 
noſe; lachrymæ, or tears; ſaliva, bile, lympha, menſes, lo- 
chia, Cc. See CERUMEN, Mucus, TEARs, SALIVA, 
BILE, MENSES, &c. fo 
Some hold ambergreaſe an excrement of the whale ; others, an 
excrement” of the ſea. See Au BERORIS. PO 2 
All foods conſiſt of two ſorts of parts, the one nutritious, the 
other excrementitious. See Food. * | 
EXCREMENT, is alſo attributed, by way of analogy, to plants, 
— Thus gums, diverſe juices, balms, &c. iſſuing ſpontane- 
ouſly from their reſpective trees, are ſometimes called excre- 
ments. See GUM, BALsam, &c. | 
EXCRESCENCES®, in chirurgery, denotes ſuperfluous, 
luxuriant fleſh, or other matter, growing on certain parts of 
the bodies of animals, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
ſtructure, and diſpoſition of nature. FT | 
The word is formed af the Latin, ex, and cre/co, I grow; 
5. 4. ſomething that grows from, or out of another. # 


Such are wens, warts, ficus's, polypus's, &c. — Such allo ate 
the woman's horns lately ſhewn in London; a parallel cafe to 
which, ſee in the Philoſeph. Tranſact. Ne. 297. | 
Natural, or cuſtomary excreſcences, as thoſe of bones, oc, als 
called by phyſicians apophyſes. See ArOTHYSIs. 
EXCRETION, in medicine, the act of expelling or eie. 
ing out of the body, ſome humour that is uſeleſs, or even 
hurtful thereto. See ExcREMEN T. parate 


| 


The word is ſormed of the Latin, excernere, to excern, ſe Moſt 


{EXE 
as fluxes of blood and 


: by excretion; 
Moſt eriſes are effected by excret: . n He. 


urine, ſweat, 2 looſeneſſes, &c. 
GE. c. ; 1 
Ex SRE TOR Y, in anatomy, is applied to certain little duQts, 
or veſſels, in the fabric of the glands. See GLAND. 
Excretory du#ts are the tubes through which the humours ſepa- 
rated in the ſeveral glands, are emitted, or diſcharged out of 
the gland, into ſome convenient receptable, or emunctory. 
See SECRETION, and EMUNCTORY. „ a 
A capillary artery, to which a capillary vein is joined; with 
an excretory duct, convolved, or wound together, make up 
the body of the glands, the organs of ſecretion. The ercre- 
tory ducts ſpring from the extremities of the arteries and veins, 
and carry off a liquor ſeparated from the blood. Drake. — 
The lymphatic glands, have either lymphæducts for their 
excretory dutts, or lacteal veſſels, as in the melentery. Id.— 
The muſcles of thoſe two bones being contracted, they com- 
preſs the bag, and ſqueeze out the liquor through two excretory 
ducts, terminating in the two gums of the great teeth of the 
viper. Lemery. 
EXCURSION, in aſtronomy. See the article ELONGATION. 
Circles of EXCURSION, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, at 
ſuch diſtance from it, as is capable of bounding, or compre- 
hending the greateſt digreſſions, or excur/tons, of the planets 
from the ſame ; which is commonly fixed at 10 degrees. See 
CIRCLE. 
EXEAT, in church diſcipline, a Latin term, uſed for a per- 
miſſion, which a biſhop grants a prieſt to go out of his dioceſe 
or an abbot, to a religious, to go out of his monaſtery, _ 
The word is alfo uſed in ſeveral great ſchools, for leave given 
a ſcholar, a ſtudent, to go out. His maſter has given him 
an exeat. 
EXECUTED Fine. See the article FINE. 
EXECUTION, the act of executing, i. e. of accompliſhing, 
finiſhing, or atchieving any thing, to be done. See Accou- 
PLISHMENT, 
We fav, the execution of a teſtament; of a law; of a treaty ; 
of a building, or the like. 
EXECUTION is particularly uſed in the French muſic, fot the 
manner of {inging, or of the performance of a ſong. 
As to the manner of ſinging, called in France, execution; no 
nation may, with any probability, diſpute it with the French. 
If the French, by their commerce with the Italians, have 
gained a bolder compoſition ; the Italians have made their ad- 
vantage of the French, in learning of them a more polite, 
moving, and exquiſite execution. St. Evremont. | 
ExgcuTIoN, in common law, ſignifies the laſt performance of 
an act; as of a writ, a judgment, or the like. 
ExEcuTION of a judgment, is the obtaining the poſſeſſion of any 
thing recovered by judgment of law. See JUDGMENT. 
There are two forts of executions: one final; another with a 
quouſque, as only tending to an end, 
Ex ECU T ION final, is that which maketh money of the defen- 
dant's goods, or extendeth his lands, and delivers them to the 
plaintiff; for this the party accepts in ſatisfaction : and this is 
the end of the ſuit, and all that the king's writ commands to 
be done. | 
ExEcUTION with a gquouſque, is that which only tends to an end; 
as in the caſe of a capias ad ſatisfaciendum, &c. 
This is not final, but the body of the party is to be taken, to 
the intent and purpoſe to ſatisfy the plaintiff ; and his impri- 
ſonment is not abſolute, but till he doth ſatisfy: ſo that the 
body is but a pledge for the debt. 
Tenant by EXECUT10Nn. See TENANT. 
Military ExEcuT10N, is the pillage, or plundering of a coun- 
try by the enemies army. | 
The towns and villages of the province were required to 
contribution, on penalty of mili 
PUTION, and MILITARY. 
EXECUTIONE facienda, a writ commanding execution of 
a judgment. See JUDGMENT. 
XECUTIONE facienda in withernamium, lies for taking his cat- 
tle, who had formerly conveyed out of the county the cattle of 
another, See WITHERNAM. | 
EXECUTOR =, a perſon nominated by a teſtator, to take 
care to ſee his will, and teſtament, executed or performed ; 
and his effects diſpoſed of according to the tenor of the will. 
TzsTAMENT. 


* The teſtaments made in Latin in the XIVth century, call 
executors, proviſores teflamentarii. | 

n executor is either univerſal, as having the charge and diſ- 
poſal of the whole; or, only particular, entruſted with ſome 
particular branch thereof, | | 
By the French law, an executor ſhould be ſeized of all the 
moveables of the deceaſed during one year; at the end where- 
© he is to account for them. Lo the validity of a teſtament, 
i is not neceſſary there be an executor nominated therein. 
cu rok de ſon tort, or of his own wrong, is he who takes 
on him the office of an executor by intruſion, not being con- 


ſtituted thereto by the teſtator, or deceaſed, nor authorized by 
© ordinary to adminiſter, . | 


pay 
tary execution, See CONTRI- 


01. I 


EXECUTORY, that which has, or carries with it a ſuffici- 
ent authority for being executed. See EXECUTION. 


A contract is only executory, when it is in form, and ſealed : 
the great ſeal of England is executory throughout the whole 


iſland. See SEAL, 

Ex cu rok Fine, See the article FINE. 

EXEDENS Herpes. See the article HERPES. 

EXEDRA *, among the ancients, were places wherein the 
philoſophers, ſophiſts, rhetors, Ic. uſed to hold their confe- 
rences and diſputes. 

The word is pure Greek, Fed e, which ſignifies the ſame. 
M. Perrault is of opinion, the exedræ were a ſort of little aca- 
demies, where the men of learning met together. See AcA- 
DEMY. 

Budæus rather thinks, that what the ancients called exedre, 
might anſwer to what we call chapters in the cloiſters of 
monks, or collegiate churches. 

EXEGESIS, EZHIHEIE, a term ſometimes uſed by the 

learned, to ſignify explication. See ExPosiTION. 

Several interpreters of the Bible are of opinion, that in three 

paſſages of ſcripture, where we meet with Abba Pater, two 

words, the firſt Syriac, and the ſecond Greek or Latin, but 
both ſignifying the ſame thing; the ſecond is only an excgeſis, 
or explanation of the firſt, See ABBOT. 

EXEGES1s is alſo uſed for an entire diſcourſe by way of explica- 

tion, or comment, on any thing. 

ExeGes1s Numeroſa, or Linealis, ſignifies the numeral, or lineal 

ſolution, or extraction of roots, out of adfected equations; 

firſt invented by Vieta—Ozanam calls it la rhetigue. See Ex- 

TRACTION of Roots. i 

EXEGETES *, among the Athenians, perſons learned in the 

laws, whom the judges us'd to conſult in capital cauſes. 

N e word is Greek, EE NY, formed of sZny:ounr, I ex- 
plain. | 

EXEGETICA, in algebra, the art of finding, either- in 

numbers or lines, the roots of the equation of a problem, ac- 

cording as the problem is either numerical, or geometrical. See 

Root, and EQUAT10N. ; 

EXEMPLAR, a model, or original, to be imitated, or co- 

pied. See Moper, &c. 

EXEMPLAR allo denotes the idea, or image, conceiv'd, or formed 

in the mind of the artiſt, whereby he conducts his work. 

Such is the idea of Cæſar, which a painter has in his mind 

when he goes to make a pictre of Cæſar. 

The exemplar is ordinarily number'd among the cauſes. See 

CAusk. 


ö 


EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, denotes an exem- 


plar, or copy of letters patent, made from the inrolment there- 
of; and feaPFd with the great ſeal of England. Sec ArFHN . 

Such exemplifications are as effectual to be ſhewed, or pleaded, 
as the letters patent themſelves. 


' EXEMPTION, a privilege, or diſpenſation, whereby a per- 


ſon is excepted out of ſome general rule. See PRIVELEGE, Oc. 
Exemption is particularly applied to churches, chapels, and 
monaſteries, which have a privilege given them by the popes, 
or princes, whereby they are exempted from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop, or ordinary, See CHAPEL, ORDINARY, Cc. 
The council of Conftance revoked all exemptions, to reſtore 
to the general law, weakened and dimiſhed by a relaxation' of 
ſeveral ages, its ancient force and vigour; and make it every 
where obtain in all its latitude. 
The firſt exemptions granted to monks were only for the liber- 
ty of eleCting their abbot, independently on the biſhop ; and not 
to ſcreen them from the regular juriſdiction of the biſhops. 
The pretence for theſe exempiions was, that the biſhops abuſed 
their authority, and exacted extravagant dues on the monaſ- 
teries in their dependance. But the real cauſe was, rather, 
that the monaſteries, being fallen from the ſeverity of their 
rules, did not care for inſpectors ſo near at hand, and therefore 
ſollicited exemptions at Rome, 
As this was to derogate from the common laws, the popes 
were a good while very reſerved in the point; and ſeldom 
granted them, but with the conſent of the biſhops themſelves. 
But, by degrees, the popes began to aſſume a power of grant- 
ing ſuch exemptions at pleaſure; and made their account of 
the indulgence of the biſhops, who were not ſufficiently ap- 
prehenſive of all the conſequences. Accordingly, they fa- 
voured whole orders with the privilege of exemption, as the 


' Ciitercians, Dominicans, Carthuſians, Jeſuits, &c. 


Things, at length, were brought to ſuch a paſs, that there was 
a neceſſity for putting a check to exemptions; accordingly, the 
council of Trent prohibited, and declared them null for the 


future; confirming only ſuch as were well founded, on legal 


conceſſions from the holy ſee. 


EXERCISE, a repetition of any operation, for the ſtreng- 


thening, or retaining of a habit, See HABIT. 

Thus, we ule exerciſe of the body, for the acquiring, or main- 
taining of health; as it contributes both to the expulſion of 
the excrements, and preſerving the tone, and ſpring of the ſo- 
lids, See HEALTH. 


People who live a ſedentary life, and do not uſe exerciſe, are 
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liable to defluxions, which bring on other diſorders.— Games | 


of hazard are to be diſcountenanced, and thoſe of exerciſe to 
be promoted. See GAMES. F220 53 
Exerciſe and quiet make one of the phyſicians non-naturals: 
dee Non-NATURALS, and GYMNASTICS, 
Labour, or exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſlary to preſerve the body any time in due plight. Let what 
diet will be purſued, however adjuſted both in quantity and 
quality; let whatever evacuations be uſed to leſſen the malady, 
or any ſuccedaneum be propoſed to prevent the ill effects; ſtill, 
our bodies are fo made, and the animal oeconomy now ſo con- 
trived, that without due labour and exerciſe, the juices will 
thicken, the joints will ſtiffen, the nerves will relax, and on 
theſe diſorders, chronical difeaſes, and a crazy old age, muſt 
enſue. Eſſay on Health, p. 90.—Of all the exerciſes that are 
or may be ufed for health, as walking, riding a horſeback, or 
in a coach, fencing, dancing, bowling, digging, pumping, 
ringing, &c. walking is the moſt natural, and would be the 
moſt uſeful, if it did not ſpend too much of the ſpirits of the 
weakly, But now riding is certainly the moſt manly, the 
moſt healthy, and leſs laborious and expenſive of ſpirits than 
any. Id. p. 94, £&c,—Thoſe organs of the body that are moſt 
uſed, always become ſtrongeſt ; ſo that we may ftrengthen 
any weak organ by exerciſe : Thus the legs, thighs, and feet 
of chairmen ; the arms and hands of watermen ; the backs 
and ſhoulders of porters, grow thick, ſtrong and brawny by 
time and uſe, It is certain allo, that ſpeaking ſtrong and 
loud, will ſtrengthen the voice, and give force to the lungs, 
Id. p. 96— To the aſthmatic, therefore, and thoſe of weak 
lungs, I would recommend talking much and loud; walking 
up eaſy aſcents, Sc. To thoſe of weak nerves, and digeſti- 
on, riding on horſeback : To thoſe troubled with the ſtone, 
riding over rough cauſeways in a coach: To thoſe troubled 
with rheumatic pains, playing at billiards, cricket, or tennis: 
To thoſe of weak arms or hams, playing at tennis or foot- 
ball: To thoſe of weak backs, or breaſts, ringing a bell, or 
working at the pump. Walking through rough roads, even 
to laſſitude, will beſt recover the uſe of the limbs to the gouty ; 
though riding will beſt prevent the diſeaſe. But the ſtudious, 
the contemplative, the valetudinary, and thoſe of weak 
nerves, muſt make exerciſe a part of their religion. A con- 
dition neceſſary to render exerciſe as beneficial as may be, is 
that it be uſed on an empty ſtomach.— Under the head of 
exerciſe, cold bathing, and the fleſh-bruſh, come alſo to be re- 
commended, Id. Ibid. p. 103, 104, Cc. See BATH, 
FRIc TION, &c. . 

ExkEkRCIS Es, in the plural, are particularly underſtood of what is 
taught young gentlemen in the academies, or riding ſchools, &c, 
— As, riding the great horſe, dancing, fencing, vaulting, draw- 
ing fortifications, &c,—This young nobleman went through 
all his exerciſes with great applauſe. See ACADEMY, c. 

EXERCISE, in the art of war, denotes the ranging a body of 
ſoldiers in form of battle, and making them practiſe the ſeve- 
ral motions, and military evolutions, with the diverſe manage- 
ment of their arms, &c. to make, or keep them expert there- 
at againſt occaſion. See MILITARY. | 
This is what Vegetius, and other Latin writers call medi- 
zatio. | 

EXERGUM , Exexcvus, or ExtrGE, among medalliſts, 
a word, motto, date, or the like, ſometimes found under the 
ground, whereon the figures are repreſented, See ME DAT, 

LEGEND, Oc. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, E, and egyor, opus, 
work. Evelyn often writes it exurge. 

Exergues are moſt commonly placed on the reverſes, though 
ſometimes alſo on the fronts, or face-ſides of medals. | 
EXFOLIATION *, in chirurgery, the ſcaling of a bone; or 
its riſing, and ſeparating in leaves, or laminæ. See Bowe, 

* The word is compounded of the Latin ex, and folium, leaf. 


Any part of the ſurface of the cranium that has been bared, is 
liable to exfoliation. The uſe of a cephalic powder avails no- 
thing for promoting the exfoliation. Dionis. The. wound 
muſt not be ſtopp'd too much, but the bone left at liberty. to 
recover it ſelf, which it ſometimes does, without exfaliating, 


particularly in children. 


EXFOLIATIVE.—An ExTOLIATIVE Trepan, is a trapan 


proper to ſcrape, and at the ſame time pierce, a bone, and fo 
to exfoliate, or raiſe ſeveral leaves, or ſcales, one after ano- 


ther. See TREPAN. 7 
The uſe of the exfoliative trepan is very dangerous; as being 


t to ſhake and difarder the brain. 


EXHAREDATIO. See DISHERISON, ABDICATION. 


EXHALATION, a fume, or ſteam, exhaling, or iſſuing 
from a body, and diffuſing it ſelf in the atmoſphere. See 
ExFFLUVIA. | 


The terms exha/ation and vapour, are ordinarily 
rently ; but the more accurate Writers diſtinguiſh them : ap- 


ropriating the term vapour to the moiſt fumes raiſed from 
3 — other liquid bodies; and exhalation to the dry ones 


emitted from ſolid bodies; as earth, fire, minerals, ſulphurs, 
falts, Se. Lee VABOUR. 


ö 


ordinarily uſed indiffe- 


In this ſenſe, exha/ations _s ; 

e dry, ſi 
looſened from hard terreſtrial ———— 

ſun, or the agitation of the air, or ſome aer 

emitted upwards to a certain height of the atmoſ; 

mixing with the vapours, they help to conſti Obere, where 

return back agzin i * or ag ane Fogg 

again in dews, miſts, rains, &« 5 and 
eb oy CLovy, Rain, Ce. See Aro. 
itrous, and fulphurous exhalatim ; 

thunder, lightning, and diverſe ther —_ _— Matter of 

dee THUNDER, e. generated in the 

ir Iſaac Newton takes true and perma 

from the exhalations raiſed f © bande f 0 be ferme 

bodies. See AIR. CY OT SON An of compact 

EXHAUSTED, Receiver, a glaſs, or other veſſel, any: 

_ plate of an air-pump, and the air extracted 9 0 

RO Of -=> working of the engine. See REceives, hg 
7 . 

Thi | : 

£ 7 nog in an exbaufted receiver, are faid to be ;1 Vacuy, 

EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics. Met hod of ExR 
STIONS, is a Way of proving the equality of two ma nit 4 
by a reductio ad e ; ſhewing, that if one be 0 1 
ther greater or leſs than the other, th ill ari 5 
diction. See ABSURD, ee ee 
The method of exhauſtions, is of frequent uſe amo 
. 1 . ng the an- 
pq 3 as Euclid, Archimedes, Q. ge Sag 
It is founded on what Euclid ſays in his tenth 1 
that thoſe quantities, whoſe A tener is leſs than A Porn 
quantity, are equal; for if they were unequal, be the diferende 
never ſo ſmall, yet it may be ſo multiplied, as to ee 
greater than either of them; if not ſo, then it is really no- 
thing. 

This be aſſumes in the proof of prop. 1. of book X. which 
imports, that if from the greater of two quantities, you take 
—_ than its half, and from the remainder more than its half, 
and ſo continually, there will at length remain a quanti 
than either of thoſe propoſed. . wen Ga 
On this foundation it is demonſtrated, that if a regular polygon 
of infinite ſides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed about 2 
circle, the ſpace, which is the difference between the circle 
and the polygon, will, by degrees, be quite exhauſted, and the 
circle become equal to the polygon, See CiRCLE, QUanga- 
TURE, POLYGON, c. | 

EXAHEREDATION, Exnzrepario, in the civil law, 
with us ordinarily called diſinberiting, is the father's ex- 
cluding his ſon from inheriting his eſtate. See Disup- 
RISON. | | 
There are fourteen cauſes of exheredation expreſſed in Juſtini- 
an's novel; without ſome one of which .cauſes, he decrees the 
exheredatinz null, and the teſtament inofficious, as the civi- 
lians call it, See TESTAMENT. 

Indeed, by the ancient Roman law, the father might pro- 

nounce exheredation without any cauſe; but the rigour of 

4 law was reſtrained, and moderated by Juſtinian, See 
EIR. 

EXHIBIT, in law. When a deed, acquittance, or other 
writing, is in a chancery ſuit exh:bited to be proved by wit- 
nels ;- and the examiner writes on the back, that it was ſhew- 
ed to the witneſs at the time of his examination: this is 
called an exhibit, See EXHIBITION. 

EXHIBITION, a producing, or ſhewing of titles, authori- 
ties, and other proofs of a matter in conteſt. 

The parties have exhibited their titles and pretenſions before 
the arbitrators. | 

Anciently, they uſed the phraſe, exhibition of a tragedy, co- 
medy, or the like; but now we ſay repreſentation in lieu there- 
of. See REPRESENTATION. 5 

EXHUMATION *, the act of digging up a body interred in 
holy ground, by the authority of the judge. See INTERR- 


MENT. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin ex, out of, and hun, 


round. . 
In France, the exhumation of a dead body is order'd upon proof 
that he was killed in a duel.— By the French laws, 2 parſon 
has a right to demand the exhumation of the body of one of h 
pariſhioners, when interred out of the pariſh, without his con- 
ſent, | 
EXIGENCE, or Ex16gncy, that which a thing equi 
or which is expedient. and ſuitable thereto, —T he criminal 
were remitted back to the judges, to be puniſhed according i? 
the exigency of the caſe, 
EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies where the defendant in a 
perſonal action cannot be found, nor any thing of his within the 
county, whereby to be attached, or diſtrained. See WRIT, 
ATTACHING, &c, ; 1 
It is directed to the ſheriff, ordering him to proclaim and © 
the party five county days ſucceſſively, and charge him te «i 


pear under pain of outlawry. 
The ſame writ alſo lies in an indictment of felony, where the 


[ 


party indicted cannot be found, _ ſe 


E XI 


Te is called an exigent, by reaſon it exigit, i. e. exatts or re-4 
p< party 3 or be forthcoming, to anſwer the | 


If he appear not at the laſt day's proclamation, he is ſaid 
3 22 and then is outlawed. See OUT- 


v. . 
EXIGE NTERS, four officers of the court of common 
leas, who make all exigents and proclamations, in all 
actions where the proceſs of outlawry lies. See Ex1- 


Anciently, the making writs of ſuperſedeas upon ſuch exigents 


as paſſed in their offices, did likewiſe belong to them : but this | 


branch of buſineſs was taken from them under king James I. 
and committed to a particular officer in the court of common- 
pleas, created by patent, See OUPERSEDEAS. 
EXILE, Baniſpment. See the article BANISHMENT. 
Among the Romans, the word exile, exilium, properly ſigni- 
fed an interdiction, or excluſion from water and fire; the ne- 


ceſtary conſequence of which was, that the interdicted perſon 


muſt betake himſelf into ſome other country, ſince there was 
no living without fire and water. — Thus; Cicero ad Herenn. 
obſerves, that the form of the ſentence did not express 


exile, but only aque & ignis interdictio. See IN T ERDIC- 


TION. | CE ; 
The ſame author remarks, that exile was not properly a pu- 


niſhment, but a voluntarily flying, or avoiding the punifh- 
ment decreed : Exilium non eſſe ſupplicium ſed perfugium, por- 
tuſq; ſupplicit. Pro Cæciuna. See PUNISHMENT. . 
He adds, that there was no crime among the Romans, as 
among, other nations, puniſhed with exile ; but exile was a re- 
courſe people flew voluntarily to, in order to avoid chains, 
ignominy, ſtarving, He. 5 | | 
The Athenians frequently ſent their generals, and great men 
into exile, out of envy of their merits, or diſtruſt of their too 
great authority. See OSTRACISM. | : 
Ex1LE, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the relegating a perſon into 
a place, whence he is obliged not to ſtir without leave. See 
RELEGA'TION. | 
The word is derived from the Latin exilium, or from ext, a 
| baniſhed perſon ; and that, probably, from extraſolum, out of 
his native ſoil, ; | 
Figuraiively, we uſe the phraſe honourable exile for an office, 
or employment which obliges a man to reſide in ſome remote, 
or Citagrceable place. „„ 
Under the reign of Tiberius, remote employ ments were a 
kind of myſterious exiles.— A biſhopric, or even a lord lieute- 
nancy, ir Ireland, has been ſometimes deemed a kind of 
exile, A reſidence, or embaſſy, in ſome barbarous country, 
is a ſort of exile. | 
EXINANIT ION, the fame as evacuation, See EVACUA- 
TION. | 
EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence ; 
or is ſaid to be, efſe. See ESSENCE, CO-EXISTENCE; PRE- 
EXISTENCE, and ESSE. 
This notion of exi/tence, is applicable not only to a created, 
but an uncreated ſubſtance. —But it muſt be added, that the 
exiſtence of created ſubſtances, and eſpecially corporeal ones, 
implies a reſpect to place, time, and even an efficient cauſe 
whence the ſchoolmen generally define it; That whereby a | 
thing is formally and extrinſically without [extra] its cauſes, 
and that here, and now. | | : 
Exiſtence, and eſſence, come very near the nature of each 
other: in effect, they only differ in that we have different 
manners of conceiving the ſane thing. 3 
For, 19. Eſſence is uſually explained either by the firſt, no- 
bleſt, and radical attribute of the thing, e. gr. That of body, 
by extenſion; that of mind, by thinking, Cc. or by ſpe- 
cifying all the intrinſic attributes: and exifence, either by tpe- 
citying all place, and all time, as in that of God; or by 
ſpecifying ſome definite place, and time, together with the 
Cauſe, as in the creatures. | 
2", The foundation, and occaſion of this diſtinRion, is this; 
that eſſence belongs to the queſtion, what is it? quid ef? ? but 
exiſtence to the queſtion, is it? an H? | 
3*. Exiſtence neceſſarily preſuppoſes eſſence, and cannot be 
conceived without it: but eſſence may be conceived without 
exiſtence; in that eſſence belongs equally to things that are in | 
potentia, and in actu: but exiſtence, only to thoſe in actu. 
Note, however, that this does not obtain in God; about whoſe 
nature and eſſence the mind cannot think, without conceiving 
his exiſtence. . | 54 5 
We have diverſe ways of arriving at the knowledge of the 
exiſtence of things. —Our own exiſtence we know by intuition ; 
the exiſtence of a God, by demonſtration ; and that of other 
things, by ſenſation, | | | 
As for our own exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, that it nei- 
ther needs, nor is capalyle of any proof, I think, I reaſon, I 
feel pleaſure and pain: can any of theſe be more evident to 


me than my own exiſtence? If I doubt of all other things, 


that very doubt makes me perceive my own exiſtence, and will 
not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know I doubt, I have as 


certain a perception of the thing doubting, as of that thought | 


EX I 


which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that we 
have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiſtence, and an in- 
ternal, infallible perception that we are. In every act of ſen- 
ſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves of 
our own being, and in this: matter come not ſhort of the high- 
eſt degree of certainty See CARTESIAN. | 
As to our knowledge of the ex:/?ence of a God; though he has 
given us no innate ideas of himſelf, yet having furniſhed us 
- with faculties of ſenſe, perception and reaſon, we can never 
want a clear proof thereof. See Gop. 
The knowledge of the exi/tence of other things, i. e. of exter- 
nal objects, bodies, a world, &c. we only bave by ſenſation ; 
for there being no neceſſary connexion of real exiſtence with 
any idea a man hath in his memory; nor of any other cai- 
/lence but that of God, with the exi/ence of any particular 
man; no particular man can know the exi/terce of any other 
being, but only, when by actually operating upon him, it 
makes it ſelf be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing in our mind, no more proves the exi/ence of that 


thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the 


world; or the viſions of a dream make a true hiſtory, It is 
therefore the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives 
us notice of the exiſſence of other things, and makes us know 
that ſomething doth exit at that time without us, which cauſes 
that idea in us, though we neither know, nor conſider how 
it doth it. 5 
This notice which we have by our ſenſes of the exiſting of 
things without us, though it be not altogether fo certain as in- 
tuition and demonſtration, yet deſerves the name of know- 
ledge, if we perſuade our ſelves, that our faculties act and in- 
form us right, concerning the exiſtence of thoſe objects that 
affect them. See KNOWLEDGE. 3 8 
Now, beſides the aſſurance of our ſenſes themſelves, that they 
do not err in the information they give us of the exi/ence of 
things without us, we have other concurrent reaſons: as 1®. 
It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in us, by exterior 
cauſes affecting our ſenſes, becauſe thoſe that want the organs 
of any ſenſe, never have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe pro- 
duced in their minds. 29. Becauſe we find we cannot avoid 
the having thoſe ideas produced in our minds : when our eyes 
are ſhut, we can at pleaſure recal to our mind the ideas of 
light, or the ſun, which former ſenſations had lodged in our 
memories ; but if we turn our eyes towards the ſun, we can- 
not avoid the idea, which the light or the ſun then produces 
in us; which ſhews a manifeſt difference between thoſe ideas 
laid up.in the memory, and ſuch as force themſelves upon us, 
and we cannot avoid having. Beſides, there is no body who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf between actually 
looking upon the ſun, and contemplating the idea he has of 


it in his memory; and therefore he hath certain knowledge, 


that they are not both memory or fancy. 3®. Add to 
this, that many ideas are produced in us with pain, which we 
afterwards remember without the leaſt offence : thus, the 
pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is received in our 
minds, gives us no diſturbance ; which when felt, was very 


troubleſome ; and we remember the pain of hunger, thirſt, 


head-ach, &c. without any pain at all, which would either 
never difturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in 
our minds, and appearances entertaining our fancies, without 
the real exiſlence of things affecting us from abroad. 4“. 
Our ſenſes, in many caſes, bear witneſs to the truth of each 
others report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things with- 
out us: he that doubts, when he ſees a fire, whether it be 
real, may feel it too, if he pleafes, and by the exquiſite pain 
may be convinced, that it is not a bare idea or phantom.— 
Such is Mr, Lock's demonſtration of the exi/tence of external 
bodies. 155 15 | 
The moſt ingenious Dr. Berkeley has a quite different ſyſtem : 
external bodies, he contends, have no exi/tence but in a mind 
perceiving them; that is, they only exiſt, quatenus, they are 


perceived. And of this he has given us what he and many 


others account a demonſtration. See EXTERNAL World, &c. 
In reality, that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas 
formed by the imagination, exiſt withdut the mind, he ob- 
** ſerves, is allowed; and that the various ſenſations impreſſed | 
Jon the mind, whatever objects they compoſe, cannot exiſt 
*© otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving them, is not leſs evi- 
dent: this appears from the meaning of the term exiſt, 
** when applied to ſenſible things, Thus, the table I write 
Don exiſts; i. e. I ſee and feel it: and were I out of my 
** ſtudy, I ſhould ſay it exiſted; i. e. that were I in my ſtu- 
dy, I ſhould ſee and feel it as before. There was an odor; 
i. e. I ſmelt it, &c. But the exi/tenct of unthinking be- 
** 1ngs, Without any relation to their being perctived, is un- 
*© intelligible ; their fe is percipi.— The notion of bodies, 
he endeavours to ſhew, is founded on the doctrine of abſtract 
ideas: What are light and colours, heat and cold, exten- 
„ ſion and figure, in a word, the things we ſee and feel, 
e but ſo many ſeoſations, notions, ideas, of impreſſions on 
the ſenſe? And is it poſſible to ſeparate, even in thought, 
end | * any 


— 


o 
* 
* 
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* known: and as long as they are not perceived by me, nor 
« any other thinking being, they have no ſhadow of exi- | 


* any of theſe from perception? The ſevetal bodies then, 


* that compoſe the frame of the world, have not any ſub- 
© ſiſtence without a mind; their / is to be perceived or 


« Fence at all.— The things we perceive, are colour, figure, 
«© motion, &c, that is, the ideas of thoſe things: but has an 
c idea any exiſtence out of the mind? To have an idea, is the 
& ſame thing as to perceive: that therefore wherein colour, 
“ figure, &c. exiſt, muſt perceive them. It is evident, there- 
<« fore, there can be no unthinking ſubſtance, or ſubſtratum 
<« of thoſe ideas —But you may argue, if the ideas them- 
« ſelves do not exiſt without the mind, there may be things 
© like them, whereof they are copies or reſemblances, which 
« exiſt without the mind: It is anſwered, an idea can be like 
„ nothing but an idea; a colour or figure can be like nothing 
« elſe but another figure or colour, —It may be farther asked, 
% whether thoſe ſuppoſed originals, or external things where- 
of our ideas are the pictures, be themſelves perceivable or 
© not? If they be, they are ideas: if they be not, I appeal to 
„ any one, whether it be ſenſe to ſay, a colour is like ſome- 
c what which is inviſible : hard or ſoft, like ſomewhat in- 
<* tangible, &c.—Some diſtinguiſh between primary and ſe- 
& condary qualities; the former, viz. extenſion, ſolidity, fi- 
% gure, motion, reſt and number, they maintain have a real 
&* exiſtence out of the mind: for the latter, under which come 
4 al other ſenſible qualities, as colours, ſounds, taſtes, &c, 
& they allow the ideas we have of them, are not reſem- 
« blances of any things exiſting without the mind, or un- 
<« perceived; but depend on the ſize, texture, motion, &c. of 
© the minute particles of matter: now it is certain, that 
& thoſe primary qualities are inſeparably united with the other 
&« ſecondary ones, and cannot even in thought be abſtracted 
« from them; and therefore muſt only exiſt in the mind, 
Can any man conceive the extenſion and motion of a body, 
« without all the other ſenſible qualities? for my part, I find 
ce it impoſſible to frame an idea of a body extended and mov- 
c ing, without giving it ſome colour, Sc. In effect, ex- 
<« tenſion, figure, and motion, abſtracted from all other qua- 
© ities, are inconceivable : where the others, therefore, are, 
« there theſe too muſt be; i. e. in the mind, and no where 
ec elſe. Again, great and ſmall, ſwift and flow, are allowed 
dc to exiſt no where without the mind; being merely rela- 
« tive, and changing, as the frame cr poſition of the organ 
ec changes: the extenſion therefore that exiſts without the 
& mind, is neither great nor ſmall, the motion neither ſwift 
« nor ſlow ; i. e. they are nothing.— That number is a crea- 
© ture of the mind, is plain (even though the other qualities 
cc were allowed to exiſt) from this; that the ſame thing bears 
& 2 different denomination of number, as the mind views it 
& with different reſpects: Thus the ſame extenſion is 1, or 3, 
c or 36, as the mind conſiders it, with reference to a yard, 
c a foot, or an inch. Nay, many of the modern geometri- 
& cjans hold, that a finite line may be divided into an infinite 
% number of parts, and each of thoſe infiniteſimals into an in- 
&« finity of others; and fo on, in infinitum: ſo that the ſame 
« thing is either unity or infinity; either no number or all 
< number. In effect, after the ſame manner as the modern 
<« philoſophers prove colours, taſtes, &c. to have no exiſtence 
& in matter, or without the mind; the ſame thing may be 
& proved of all ſenſible qualities whatſoever. Thus, they ſay, 
d“ heat and cold are only affections of the mind, not at all 
<« patterns of real beings exiſting in corporeal ſubſtances; for 
ce that the ſame body which ſeems cold to one hand, ſeems 
« warm to another. Now why may we not as well argue, 
e that figure and extenſion are not patterns or reſemblances 
& of qualities exiſting in matter; becauſe to the ſame eye, at 
« different ſtations, or to eyes of different ſtructure at the 
ce ſame ſtation, they appear various? Again, ſweetneſs, it is 
proved, does not exiſt in the thing ſapid; becauſe the 
thing remaining unaltered, the ſweetneſs is changed to 
bitterneſs, as in a fever, or otherwiſe vitiated palate. Is it 
not as reaſonable to ſay, that motion does not exiſt out of 
the mind? fince, if the ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind be- 


* 


* 


* 


A 


{lower, without any external alteration.— Again, were it 


« it were impoſſible for us ever to know it: our ſenſes, in- 
£& deed, give us ſenſations of ideas, but do not tell us that 
any things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 
thoſe which are perceived: this the materialiſts allow. No 
other way therefore remains, but that we know them by 
reaſon's inferring their ex;/tence from what is immediately 
perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhould reaſon do this, when 
it is confeſled, there is not any neceſſary connection between 
our ſenſations and theſe bodies? It is evident from the phæ- 
nomena of dreams, phrenſies, &c. that we may be affected 
with the ideas we now have, though there were no bodies 
exiſting without them : nor does the ſuppoſition of exter- 
nal bodies at all forward us, in conceiving how our ideas 


& ſhould come to be produced. The materialiſts own them- 


come ſwifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, will appear | 


poſlible for ſolid figured bodies to exiſt out of the mind, yet | 


"_— 


_— 


t ſelves unable to conceive in what manner body can act on 


© ſpirit, or low it ſhould imprint any idea on tlie m: 

«© ſuppoſe, therefore, bodies exiſting — 3 To 

* tle elſe than to ſuppoſe, God has created innumerable © 

4 ings entirely uſeleſs, and ſerving to no purpoſe at all ” 

* the whole, it appears that the ex;fence of bodies out of 
mind perceiving them, is not only impoſlible, and a 6 

tradition in terms; but were it poſſible, nay real, it vx 

impoſſible we ſhould ever know it. And again that for. 

poling there are no ſuch things, yet we ſhould have up- 
= very fame reaſon to ſuppoſe there were, that we now 3 
ſuppoſe, e. gr. an intelligence affected with the ſame t in 
of ſenſations, impreſſed in the ſame order, and with * 
© ſame vividneſs; would it not have all the reaſon to ag 
& the eæiſtence of bodies repreſented by his ideas that we h 7 
„All our ideas and ſenſations are viſibly inactive; pol 
„ the very being of an idea implies paſſiveneſs and inert _ 
« ſo that it is impoſſible for an idea to do any thing; . 
« in ſtrictneſs, be the cauſe of any thing: It _ #6. 
& therefore be the reſemblance or pattern of any =. 
being; unleſs oppoſites can be ſaid to reſemble one another, 
* Now we find a continual ſucceſſion of ideas in the mine; 
s but theſe, it has been proved, do not depend on any exte ; 
„nal body as their cauſe: it remains, therefore, that th i 
* cauſe is an incorporeal active ſubſtance or ſpirit. For that 
I am not the cauſe of my own ideas, is plain from this 
„that when I open my eyes in broad day-light, I cannot 
© help ſeeing various objects. Now the fixed rules or me 
e thods wherein the mind we depend on excites in us the low 
& of ſenſe, are called laws of nature theſe we learn by ex- 
e perience ; which teaches us, that ſuch and ſuch ideas are 
attended with ſuch and ſuch other ideas in the ordinar 
“ courſe of things. — Ideas are not any how, and at random, 
% produced; there is a certain order and connexion eſtabliſhed 
among them, like that of cauſe and effect: and there are 
“ ſeveral combinations of them made in a very regular artful 
«© manner, which we call bodies; and the ſyſtem of thoſe 
« the world. In ſtrictneſs, however, the connexion of ideas 
« does not imply the relation of cauſe and effect, but only 
«© of a mark or ſign of the thing ſignified : the fire I fee js 
c not the cauſe of the pain J feel, but the mark that fore- 
“ warns me of it. The noiſe I hear, is not the effect of this 
& or that motion or colliſion of natural bodies, but the ſign 
ce thereof. The Carteſians own ſomewhat like this: the 
& action of bodies on our organs, ſay they, is not the efficient 
6“ cauſe of our ideas and perceptions, but only the occaſional 
& cauſe, which determines God to act on the mind, accord- 
ing to the laws of the union of the ſoul and body, See 
« CAusk. Dr. Berkeley, indeed, taking away bodies, takes 
* away what theſe philoſophers account the occaſions of their 
ce ideas: by an occaſion, he ſays, muſt either be meant the 
cc agent that produces an effect, or ſomething obſerved to ac- 
% company or go before it, in the ordinary courſe of things: 
« but matter is allowed to be paſſive and inert, and cannot 
e therefore be an agent or efficient cauſe; and this matter 
ce primitively and in it ſelf, is allowed imperceivable, and de- 
« void of all particular ſenſible qualities; i. e. it has not this 
c or that particular colour, this or that particular figure, &. 
& but has colour in the general, figure in the abſtract, &c, 
& but an abſtract is no object of ſenſe : matter therefore can- 
& not be the occaſion of our ideas in the latter ſenſe,” Se 
Berkel. Princip. of Hum. Knowl. See alſo Bopv, &c. 
How far the great argument of the maintainers of a material 
world, from the impoſſibility of God's deceiving us, and from 
the evidence that he does fo, if there be no ſuch thing, wil 
o againſt this reaſoning, we leave to the reader. See Stanl, 
Hiſt, Phileſ. P. XII. p. 816. where the objections of the an- 
cient Pyrrhoniſts to the exiſtence of bodies are recited, dec 
allo EXTERNAL HWarld. | 
As to the exiſtence of ſpirits, Mr. Locke allows, that our hay- 
ing ideas of them, does not make us know, that any ſuch 
things do exiſt without us; or that there are any finite ſpirits 
or any other ſpiritual beings, but God, We have ground 
from revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with 
aſſurance, that there are ſuch creatures; but our ſenſes being 
not able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
their particular ext/ence : for we can no more know that there 
are finite ſpirits really exiſting by the idea we have of ſuch be- 
ings, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, 
can come to know that things anſwering to thoſe ideas do real 
ly exiſt, See SPIKIT, &c. 

EXIT, properly expreſſes the departure of a player from of 
the ſtage, when he has acted his part. wr 
The word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe to expreſs 
of departure, even death. 

EXITUS, in law, iſues; the yearly rents, or profits of lands 
or tenements. See IssuE, Oc. | 5 

EX MERO MOTU, formal words uſed in the king ch, 
ters, and letters patent; ſignifying that he does what 1s © 
tained therein of his own will, and motion. b 
The effect of theſe words is to bar all exceptions that MS . | 
taken to the inſtrument, by alledging that the prince, * 
ſing ſuch charter, was abuſed by falſe ſuggeſtion. EX. 


any kind 


* 


E X | 
TACOELUS*, in antiquity, a general denomina- 
x07 BIA which were included ſeveral grand officers of the 
church at Conſtantinople. As, the — grand oeconomus, 
nd ſacellarius, grand maſter of the chapel, grand ſcevo- 
phylax, or keeper of the veſſel, grand chartophylax, the ma- 
ſter of the little chapel, and the protecdicus, or firſt advocate 
urch. | 
I critics are not at all agreed about the origin of the word 
exacataceli ; Junius, in his edition of Codin, breaks the 
word into two, and reads e& K, e, q. d. fix catacel; ; 
but this reading, though authorized by ſeveral MSS: is faulty, 
the generality of copies only making one word : beſide that 
they are called eæacatacæli, even when there were only hve 
of them. The ſame Junius derives catacælus hence, that 
theſe officers dwelt in the valleys, x 725 noazSo;. Pet. 


= 
— 


ſo that exodium with them, was far from being what the epi 
logue is with us, as ſeveral people have imagined it was. Yeo 
EPILOGUE, 

| The exodium was fo much of the piece as included the ca- 
taſtrophe and unravelling of the plot; which cataſtrophe, 
Sc. in pieces regularly compoſed, always begun after the laſt 
ſinging of the chorus; anſwering nearly to our 4th and 5th 
acts. See M. Dacier's Comment, on Ariſtotle's Poetics, 


c. 12. See alſo the articles CaTasTrROPHE, CHORUS, 
Sc. 


Among the Romans, the exodium was a different thing; it was 
pretty nearly what farces are with us. After the tragedy was 
over, came a pantomime on the ſtage, called the exodiarius, 
who by his grimace, jeſting, and buffoonry, diverted the 


EXODIUM *, EZO.AION, 


Gregor. Toloſan, takes the word to have been formed from 
zalaunaiw, permulces, ſuavitate ani mum delinio : but Gretler 
rejects this etymology, as withont any foundation. In lieu 
thereof, he propoſes another conjecture, though with a good 
deal of timidity : he reads eZwrd)axo]wi, inſtead of <£@x2- 
Jercin;, as if they were thus called by reaſon they lodged, 
or lived out of the patriarchal palace. — Fa. Goar rejects this 
opinion, and had rather we ſhould read eZoxa]axcansy, as 


intimating they were thus called in oppoſition to the fyncel- ] 


Jus, who lay in the patriarch's apartment, which the reſt did 
not ; bur he is far from being of the opinion that officers of 
ſo much eminence, ſhould take their denomination from a 
thing which teltifies a want of privilege. He chuſes, there- 
fore, to imagine that all the inferior prieſts were called Ka Ja- 
x01A%/, catacæli, q. d. people of a low condition; and that 
their ſuperiors were called exocatacz/i, q. d. people out of 
the number of catacæli, or above them.—Upon the whole, 


however, he adheres to the ſentiment of G. Coreſius, who | 


ſays, that the patriarchal palace, and the apartments of the 
ſyncellus, and of the monks. in the patriarch's ſervice, were in 
a very low part of the city, which with regard to the reſt ſeem- 
ed a valley or pit; and that the offices above-mentioned had 
their ſeveral houſes or palaces, eg, dut of the valley: 
whence the name exocataczli. The opinion of M. du Cange 
is the laſt we ſhall name : he derives the appellation from their 
being above the level, or rank of the other clerks ; and ſeated 
at church, &c. in more honourable places erected for that 
purpoſe, on either fide the patriarch's throne : theſe two laſt 
ſentiments ſeem the molt probable. * b 
The e ocatacœli, were of great authority: in public aſſemblies 
they had the precedence of biſhops ; and in the patriarchate of 
Conſtantinople did the office of deacons; as the cardinals ori- 
ginally did in the church of Rome. Accordingly, in the letter 
of John IX. to the emperor Baſilius Leo, they are called car- 
dinales, See CARDINAL. © | | 
At firſt they were prieſts ; but ſome patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, whom Codin does not mention, would have them for 
the future to be no more than deacons. The reaſon was, 
that being prieſts, each of them had their ſeveral churches, 
'wherein they were to officiate on all the grand feſtival. days ; 
ſo that it unhappily fell out, the patriarch on the moſt ſo- 
lemn days was deſerted by all his chief miniſters. See | 
Deacon. | | | 
EXOCIONITZ, ExocioniTtes, in church antiquity.— 
Meurſius tells us, that there was a monaſtery at Conftanti- 
nople, called exocionium; and that the firſt who were called 
exocionites, were the monks thereof. —But this is a miſtake. 
It was the Arians who were firſt called 2xoctonites ; by reaſon, 
when expelled the city by Theodoſius the great, they retired 
into a place called exocionium *, and there held their aſſemblies. 
Juſtinian gave the orthodox all the churches of the here- 
tics, excepting that of the exocionites. Cedrenus. See 
ARIAN. - FO | 1 
M The word is derived from 255 &4.,10vier, or sf @1 over, the name 
of the place above-mentioned.—Codin, in his Origines, ſays, 
that the exocionium was a place encompaſſed with a wall, built: 


people, compoſed their minds, and wiped away the tears which 
the tragic ſpectacle had occaſioned io be ſhed. — This was his 
office, as related by the ancient ſcholiaſt on Juvenal: exodia- 
rius, apud veteres in fine ludorum intrabat, quod ridiculus foret, 
ut quidquid lacrymarum atque triſtitia cepiſſent ex tragicis affet1i- 
bus, hujus ſpeftaculi riſus detergeret.— At leaſt this was the ori- 
ginal intention of the exodrum - but it afterwards degenerated 
into a bitter, malicious kind of raillery. See SATYR. _ 
Vigenere on T. Livy, fays the exodinum conſiſted of certain 
humorous, drolling verſes, rehcarſed' by the youth at the end 
of the fabulz atellanz, and anſwering to our farces, In 
another place, the ſame author ſays, that the exodia were a 
kind of interludes, in the interval between the acts, partly 
fable and pleaſantry, partly muſic, &c. to give time both for 
the ſpectators and actors to recover breath. — The paſſage in 
Livy, whence he takes the notion, is lib. VII. Dec, 1. R. 
aicula intexta verſibus, que Juventus inter ſe more antiquo 
Jattare capit, eaque conſerta ſunt fabrlis potiſſimum atellanis. 
80 alſo Juvenal, 5 „ | 
Urbicus exodio riſum mavet atellanæ 
Ceſtibus Antonves, 
Exopiuu “, in the ſeptuagint, ſignifies the end, or concluſion of 
a feaſt, See FE As r. 3 | f 


* The Hebrew text calls the Day y, which the ſeventy 
render :£c cr. Loon z 98 

In particular, exodion is uſed for the eighth day of the feaſt of 
tabernacles, which, it is ſaid, had a ſpecial view to the com- 
memoration of the Exodus, or departure out of Egypt. 
Though there is nothing of it expreſſed in ſcripture, 
ExoDIuns, was alſo the name of a ſong, ſung at the conclufion 

of a meal, or ſeaſt. f | 
EXODUS, the ſecond of the five books of Moſes. See PER - 

TATEUCH, 3 | | 
The word in its original Greek, ECO, literally imports a 
going out, or journey; and was applied to this book, by reaſon 
the hiſtory of. the Iſraelites paſſage out of Egypt is related 
therein, —Beſide this, it contains the ſtory of what was tranſ- 
acted in Egypt, from the death of Joſeph, to the delivery 
of the Jews; as well as what paſſed in the wilderneſs, 
and particularly at mount Sinai, to the building of the taber- 
nacle, $ | 5 5 
The Hebrews calls it veelle ſemoth, q. d. hæc nomina, theſe are the 
names; which are the initial words of the book: for the ſame 
reaſon as they call Geneſis, bergſith, q. d. in principio, in the 
beginning. See GENESIS. HER 


EX OFFICIO, denotes the power a perſon has in vertue of his 


office, to do certain things without being applied to. 
By a branch of a ſtatute, 1 Eliz. the queen, by her letters pa- 
tents, might authorize any perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical ju- 


_ riſdiftion, to adminiſter an oath ex officio; whereby ſuppoſed 


offenders were forced to confeſs, accuſe, or clear themſelves of 
any criminal matter, &c,—But this branch relating to this oath, 
is repealed by 17 Car. 1. cap. 11. | RI 


| *, EZOMOAOTHELTS, im. lice 
and adorned by Conſtantine ; and that without the circumſe- EX OLOGESIS®, THEIZ, a term little 


rence of this wall, there was a column, with a ftatue of that 
emperor, whence the place took its name, wiz, from eg, 
without, and xiv, column. | | | 
Gothofred holds, that I heodoret was miſtaken, in ſaying that 
the Arians were called exocionites, or exactonites, from the | 
name of the place where they aſſembled ; and takes the deno- | 
mination to be the ſame with that of exoucontians, Which was 
attributed to the Arians, by reaſon they held that the ſon was 
made out of nothing, eg un o But a mere conjecture of 
Gothofred is not ſufficient to make us ſet aſide the authority of 
ſo able a perſon as Theodoret. 8 | 
EXODIARY, ExoDIARIUs, in the ancient Roman tragedy, 
was a droll, or mime, who appeared on the ſtage, when the 
tragedy was ended, and performed what they called the exo- 


7, or concluſion of the ſhew ; to divert the company, Sec 
XODIUM. 


mo in 2 ancient Greek drama, 
ne ot the four parts, or diviſions of a tr 5 
Tagorpy. 5 oh | + Rh 
53 word is formed from the Greek, «£46, going out, 4. 
87<//10n, going aſide out of the way; of e? and od : 
Th. Feitus, Lib. V. calls it exitus. 1 Here, 
exodium, according to Ariſtotle, was ſo much as was re- 


i the chorus had ceaſed to ſing for the laſt time; 


uſed but in ſpeaking of the ancient ceremonies of repentance ; 


| whereof the exomolegeſis, by us called confefſion, was a part. 


See CONFESSION, 


The word is Greek, formed of eZoucaoyen, I confeſs. 


Some of the ancients, and particularly Tertullian, de pænit. 
c. 9. uſe the word in a greater latitude, as comprehending the 
whole of repentance. | 
A publick exomolege/ts was never commanded by the church for 
ſecret ſins; as may be ſeen in the capitulars of Charlemaign, 
and the canons of diverſe councils. 


EXOMPHALUS, EZOM@AAOE, in medicine, a general 


name, comprehending all kinds of ruptures, or tumors hap- 
pening in the umbilicus, or navel, See RUueTURE, 


Authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of exomphali.- The firſt are 


tumors, or ſwellings of the folid parts; whereof there are 
three varieties, denominated from the ſeveral parts affected, 
as the enteromphalus, epiplomphalus, and entero-epipleomphalas. 
he ſecond are, tumours formed by collections, or gather- 
ings of humours.; of which there are four varieties, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the particular humours they are formed of, as the 
Hdromphalus, pneumatomphalus, ſarcomphalus, and varicompha- 
lus: The third are thoſe compounded of both the other, via. 
the enterohydromphalus, and epiploſarcomphalus. See each ſpecies 


under its ſeveral heads, ENTEROMPHALUS, c. 
3Ddd 


EXOR- 


EXORCISM *, EZOPXIZ MOE, prayers, or conjurations, 


Erxorciſins had anciently another and further purpoſe, being 


Edward III. and the bread thus exorciſed, was ſaid to be corſ- 


EXORCIST, in the Romiſh church, a prieſt, or tonſured 


e membrance, and have power to lay hands on energumeni, 


E 


hement and abrupt. In the firſt, the audience is prepared and 


E Xx O 


wherewith to cxorciſe, i. e. drive out devils from perſons poſ- 
ſeſſed, or preſerve from danger. See DEMONIAC, 


* The word is derived from the Greek, <Z20ui4{err, adjurare, 
__ conjurare, to adjure, or conjure. In moſt dictionaries, exor- 


ci/m and conjuration are uſed as ſynonymous : but, in reality, | 


conjuration is only a part of the exorci/ſm; and the exorciſm 
the ceremony entire. The conjuration is properly the formula, 
where the devil is commanded to come forth, &c. See 
ConjuURATION. 


Exorciſms are of great uſe in the Romiſh church; their pre- 
lates, Oc. are frequently exorciſing dæmoniacal perſons. The 
prieſts make holy water, by exorciſing common water a 
certain number ot times. In reality, the exorci/m is a part in 
moſt of their conſecrations. See CONSECRATION, ExOR- 
Ci3T, Ic | 

It muſt be allowed, the uſe of exorci/ms is almoſt as ancient as 
the church: recourſe was had to ſuch means to drive away diſ- 
eaſes both of men, and beaſts, to expe! and deftroy vermine, 
and other animals noxious to the earth, and the fruits thereof, 
See EXCOMMUNICATION. 

M. Thiers, in his Traite des Super/titions, gives diverſe formu- 
la's of ſuch exorciſins; and quotes, particularly, the inſtance of 
St. Grat, who, by means of exorciſins, obtained of God, the 
favour, that there ſhould be no rat found in the country of 
Aoſt, nor three miles round the ſame. 

The ſame author is of opinion, that ſuch exorci/ms may be 
ſtill uſed to good purpoſe, againſt rats, mice, locuſts, cater- 
pillars, ſtorms, &c. But in order to perform any thing of 
this kind, he obſerves, a man muſt have the proper qua- 
lity and character, and be approved of by the church; 
and muſt likewiſe uſe words and prayers authorized there- 
by: otherwiſe, his exorc;/ms will be damnable ſuperſti- 
tions. | 


applied by way of trial, or purgation, to extort the truth from 
the accuſed, See PURGATION. 

The exorci/m, in this ſenſe, was a ſort of bread conjured and 
exorciſed for the purpoſe: and the opinion was, that if the 
perſon were criminal, he could not ſwallow the bread, 

This, it ſeems, was a frequent practice in the time of our 


ned, See CORSNED. 

Lindenbroek gives inſtances of exorc:/ms with barley bread, 
and others with cheeſe. And hence, probably, might ariſe 
that popular imprecation, © may this bread choak me, if I 
< tell a lye.” See ORDEAL, Jupicium Dei, &c. 


clerk, who has received the four leſſer orders, one of which 
is that of exorciſt. See ORDER. 

The term is likewiſe applied to a prelate, who actually exor- 
ciſes a perſon poſſeſſed. See ExoR CISM. 

It is a diſpute among divines, whether ever the Greeks had 
properly any ſuch order, as that of exorc;/?: Fa. Goar, in his 
notes on the Greek euchologion, has made it probable they 
had, from ſeveral concurring paſſages in St. Dionyſus, and 
St. Ignatius Martyr. 

The ordination of exorci/ts is performed in the time of maſs: 
their principal office being to expel devils. The IVth council 
of Carthage, can. 7. appoints, that in the ordination of ex- 
orciſts, the biſhop putting the book of exorciſms in their 
hands, ſhall ſay theſe words, receive it, and keep it in re- 


& whether baptized, or catechumens: which form till 
obtains. 
M. Fleury mentions certain people among the Jews, who 
travelled round the country, making profeſſion of driving 
out devils by invocations, which they pretended had been 
taught them by Solomon: Theſe were alſo called exorc/fs. 
See Joſeph. Antig. Jud. I. VIII. c. 2. Origen. Traft, XXXV, 
in Matt. XX VII. 63. | 
XORDIUM *, in oratory, the preamble, or beginning of a 
diſcourſe, or ſpeech ; ſerving to prepare the audience, and in- 
troduce the matter in hand. | 
* The word is formed of the Latin, erdiri, to begin; by a me- 

taphor taken from the weavers, who are ſaid ordiri telam, to 

begin, or warp a web, by diſpoſing and ordering the threads 

in 2 certain manner for the future work. See WARP. 


The exordium on other occaſions is called the proſygue, prelude, 
and proem. See PROLOGUE, Oc. 3 

Cicero defines exordium, à part of an oration, whereby the 
minds of the audience are duly prepared for what remains to 
be ſaid.— The exordium is a part of principal importance, and 
to be laboured with extraordinary care; whence Tully calls 
it, difficilima pars orationis, See ORATION. | 
Exordiums are of two kinds: either juſt, and formal; or ve- 


conducted, by due and eaſy ſteps: in the ſecond, the orator, 
as if ſeized with ſome ſudden paſſion, breaks out upon his au- 
dience at once. Such is that exordium of Ifaiah, hear, oh 
heavens, and give ear, ob earth. Or that of Cicero againſt 


Catiline, quou/que tandem abutere patientia neſira Catilina? 


E XT 


Abrupt exordiums are the moſt ſuitable on occaſions of e tra. 
ordinary joy, indignation, or the like ; though we 5 - 
ſtances of panegyricks of the greateſt orators begun 5 3 
without any ſuch occaſions: ſuch is that of Gorgias . 
gan his elo e of the city and people of Elis, with Haug may 
eud ˖lu, Elis, beata civitas: or that of Greg. Na 3 
in praiſe of Athanaſius, *Afaragry emaivwy agel 3 
Athanaſium laudans virtutem laudabo. Abru t ak 


haſt ny 
ums, were more to the taſte and manner of 3. 3 di 
an 


the Latins. 

The requiſites in an exordium, are, 1“. | 

the exordium becomes of oh with the 2 8 

matches it, as a part does a whole; ſo that it rg _ 

accommodated to any other, or perhaps a contrary occ 1 4 

The ancient orators were very defective in this point: : 5 

exordiums had frequently nothing in common with the ſobſect. 
2", Care, accuracy, and magnificence, as being the Pons | 
minded, and moſt expoſed to ſnew. Thus Fully eli F 
adituſque ad cauſam facias illuſtres. e 
30. Medeſly, or an ingenuous baſhfulneſs, which reco 
mends the orator exceedingly to the favour of his audie au 
This is what Cicero extols ſo much in L. Craſſus PH 
enim in L. Craſſo pudor quidam, qui non modo non 2 — 
orationi, ſed etiam probitatis commendatione prodeſſet 1 h 
ſame Tully owns, of himſelf, that at the beginning of hi 
orations, he trembled every lunb, and his whole mind w 
a flutter. hg 
And, 49. Brevity, not amplified, or ſwelled with a detail of 
circumftances, or a long circuit of words: ſuch as that muſt 
be of the lawyer, who being to ſpeak of a difference betwee 
two neighbours, deduced his exordium from Adam. ; 
The exordium appears an eſſential part of an oration : thou h 
anciently, in the areopagus, Julius Pollux tells us, they babe 
without any exordium, any paſſions, and any perorat ion. or 
epilogue. The like is ſaid to have been done by Xenophon 
who began thus, Darius & Pariſatis duos habuert flios. f 

EX OST OsSIS, EZOZTQEILE, an unnatural protuberance of 2 

bone, frequent in venereal caſes. See Bone. 

EXOTIC “*, EZ9TIKOE, a term properly ſignifying foreign 
or extraneous, i. e. brought from a remote, ſtrange country. 
In which ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, exotic, or barbarous terms 
or words, &c. ; 

* 'The word is derived from the Greek, co, :Zubr, extra 
without, on the outſide. l a 


Exoric is chiefly applied to plants which are natives of foreign 
countries; particularly thoſe brought from the Eaſt and Weſt— 
Indies: and which do not naturally grow in Europe. 
The generality of exotzcs, or exotic plants, do not thrive in 
England, without ſome peculiar culture: they require the 
warmth of their own climates; whence the uſe of hot- beds, 
glaſs- frames, green-houſes, Qc. 

The green-houſe is properly a conſervatory of exotics. See 
GrEENn-HousE. 

Dr. Lifter has a diſcourſe in the Ph:lo/oph. tranſact. on exotic 
diſeaſes, i. e. ſuch diſeaſes as are never bred among us, but 
brought from time to time by infection from other countries, 
Such, according to this author, are, 19. The plague, which 
is properly a diſeaſe of Aſia, where it is epidemic. 2®, The 
ſmall-pox, which is an oriental diſeaſe, and not known to Eu- 
rope, or even Aſia minor, or Africa, till a ſpice trade was 
opened to the remoteſt part of the Indies ; whence it originally 
came, and where it ſtill rages more cruelly than among us. 
3®. The griping of the guts, which he takes for a diſeaſe pe- 
culiar to the Weſt-Indies, and yearly received from thence. 
For this, he adds, is a quite different diſeaſe from the tormina 
ventris of the ancients; and is ſcarce ever known in the mid- 
land countries, or far in the North of England. 

EXPANSION, in metaphyſics, exprefles the idea we have of 
laſting or perſevering diſtance ; i. e. of diſtance, all the parts 
whereof exiſt together. See DISTANCE. 

ExPANSION, in phyſics, is the dilating, ſtretching, or ſpread- 
ing out of a body; whether from any external caule, 25 the 
cauſe of rarefaction; or from an internal cauſe, as elaſticity, 
See DILATATION, RAREFACTION, ELASTICITY- 
Bodies naturally expand by heat, beyond their dimenſions when 
cold ; whence their ſpecific gravities are differefit, at the difte- 
rent ſeaſons of the year. See SPECIFIC Gravity. 
Air compreſſed, or condenſed, as ſoon as the compreſling, ot 
condenſing force is removed, expands it ſelf by its elaſtic power, 
to its former dimenſions. See AIR. Ry 
Dr. Halley found by experiment, that water expands it 1 
by one twenty ſixth part of its bulk, when made to bol: 
but a moderate heat does not induce any ſenſible expanſin 
at all, —Mercury, wich a very gentle heat, expands it ſelf obe 

ſeventy fourth part of its ordinary dimenſions. See WATER) 

Bol LIx , &c. PIX We 

Spirit of wine, with a heat leſs than that of boiling 2 

expanded it ſelf by one twelfth part of its bulk; an : 4 

fell a boiling, The moſt ſenſible expar/con of water, * 

freezing: M. Boyle, in his Ii. of Cold, aſſures us, Ge 

ice takes up one twelfth part more ſpace than water. 

FREEZING. Dr. 


EXPENCES, in book-keeping. See Book. of Expences. 
_ EXPENSIS militum levandis, is a writ directed to the ſheriff, 


EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired by long uſe, 


EX 


* 


; ory, in his A/tron. p. 407. proves, that a globe of 
— 95 = inch 1 if it were removed to the di- 
Rance of a ſemi-diameter of the earth, would expand it ſelf 


ſo, as to fill all the planetary region, as far as, nay, far be- 


| d, the ſphere of Saturn. 
FEPANSUM Fliaceum. See FOLIACEUM. 


EX PARTE, i. e. partly, or of one part. —A commiſſion ex parte, 


is that taken out, and executed by one party only: where 
hq "partie joinz it is called a joint commiſſion. See Com- 
| ON. | f 
EXPECTANT-Pee, in law, is where lands are given to 
2 man and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies: in which 
ſenſe it differs from fee ſimple, where lands are given to a 
man and his wife, in frank marriage, to hold to them and 
their heirs. See FEE, and FRANK Marriage. | 
EXPECTATIVE, in the canon law, a hope, founded on a 
promiſe, of obtaining the next benefice that ſhall become va- 


cant; or a right to the reverſion of the next. See BENEFICE. | 


ExPECTATIVE Canons, See the article CANON. 
ExPECTATIVE Graces, Gratis EXPECTATIVE, called alſo 
preventions, were bulls frequently given by the popes, or kings, 
for future benefices—The biſhops were exceedingly mortified 
with them; by reaſon they encroached on their privileges: 
beſides that ſuch expectatives are odious, as they induce people 
to wiſh for the death of others. See PREVENTION. 
The uſe of epectatives is very ancient, though it was not near 
ſo frequent in the firſt ages, as at preſent. Originally they 
were no more than ſimple requeſts made on the part of kings, 
or popes, which the biſhops conſented to with the more willing- 
neſs, as they only preſented to them perſons fit to ſerve the 
church. But the frequent exerciſe of this privilege, made it 
at length be deemed a matter of obligation and neceſſity. See 
PREMUNIRE. | | 
The council of Trent annulled all expeZatrves ; but the ca- 
nons relating thereto were never admitted in France ; where 
the right of conferring expectative graces, is looked on as one | 
of the regalia. See GRACE. : 19 55 
EXPECTORAT ION, the act of evacuating, or bringing 
up phlegm, or other matters, out of the trachea, lungs, 
Sc. by coughing, hawking, ſpitting, Sc. See Luxcs, 
Covucn, c. . : 
Expectoration eaſes the lungs of the viſcid, or putrid matters, 
which obſtruct its veſſels, and ſtraiten the breaſt, 
EXPEDITATION, in the foreſt laws, ſignifies à cutting out 
the balls of a dog's fore-fect, for the preſervation of the king's 
game. See ForesT GAME, and LawiNns. 
Every one that keeps any great dog not exped:tated, forfeits 
three ſhillings and four-pence to the king. In maſtiffs, not 
the ball of the feet, but the three claws, are to be cut to the 
skin. Iaſtit. P. IV. p. 308. Nullos dominicos canes abbatis 
& monachorum expeditari cogat. Chart, Hen. 3. Et ſint 
uieti de ejpeditamentis canum. Ex mag. Rot. Pip. de Ann. 9, 
* 2. | 
This expeditation was to be performed once in every three 
| years; and was done to every man's dog who lived near the 
foreſt, and even the dogs of the foreſters themſelves. 
EXPEDITION, the march of an army to ſome diſtant place, 
with a view of hoftilities. | 
Such were the expeditions of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and of 
Bacchus and Alexander into the Indies.—The expedition of 
Xerxes againſt Greece, was unhappy : Cæſar himſelf, in the 
middle of his expeditions in the Gauls, compoſed two books of 
the analogy of words. I 
, Expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Land, were called 
croiſades. See CROISADE. 


for levying allowance for the knights of parliament, See 
PARLIAMENT, KNIGHT, REPRESENTATIVE. 


without any teacher. See KNOW LEDGE. 
Experience conſiſts in the ideas of things we have ſeen, or 


read, which the judgment has reflected on, to form it ſelf a 
rule, or method. | 


Authors make three kinds of experience: the 19. is the ſimple 


mory ; in ſome one ſimilar convenient inſtance. See ExpE- 
RIENCE, — 
The nature of experiment, therefore, according to them, con- 
ſiſts in comparing ſeveral things by one act; whence they di- 
ſtinguiſh two things in every experiment, the one material, viz. 
the ſeveral ideas remembered: the other formal, viz. the 
comparing of theſe ideas in the mind. 
This will be illuſtrated by an example: a phyſician gives a 
quantity of rhubarb to ten ſeveral perſons, and remembers 
each of them : now, coming afterwards to compare the ſeve- 
ral remembrances together, and finding the effect of the exhi- 
bition of rhubarb to be the ſame in all, viz. a purging : this 
is an experiment of rhubarb. * 
The making of experiments, is grown into a kind of formed 
art; and we now abound in ſyſtems of experiments, under the 
denomination of courſes of experimental philoſophy. Sturmius 
has made a curious collection of the principal diſcoveries and 
experiments of the laſt age, under the title of collgium ex- 
perimentale, The chemiſts chuſe to call their experiments, 
by way of diſtinction, or eminence, procaſſes, or eperations. 
See PROCEss, c. 
Torricellian EXPERIMENT, See T ORRICETL LIAN, 
EXPERIMENTAL Philiephy, by the Greeks called EuTe- 
eic, or Eureenn, is that which proceeds on exper:ments ;; 
or Which deduces the laws of nature, and the properties and 
powers of bodies, and their actions upon each other, from 
ſenſible experiments and obſervations. See P1111,0S0PHY. 
Experiments are of the laſt importance in philoſophy ; and the 
great advantages the modern phyſics have above the ancient, 
is chiefly owing to this, that we have a great many more ex- 
periments, and that we make more uſe of the experiments we 
have. See EXPERIMENT, and EXPERIENCE. 
Their way of philoſophizing was, to begin with the cauſes of 
things, and argue to the effects and phænomena; ours, on 
the contrary, proceeds from experiments and obſervations 
alone. See PHILOSOPHIZING, | 
My lord Bacon firſt paved the way for the new philoſophy, 
by ſetting on foot the making of experiments. His method 
has been proſecuted with laudable emulation by the academy 
del Cimento, the Royal Society, Royal Academy at Paris, 
Mr. Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, and many others. 
In effect, experiments, within theſe 50 or 60 years, are come 
into ſuch vogue, that nothing will paſs in philoſophy, but 
what is founded on experiment, or confirmed by experiment, 
&c. So that the new philoſophy is almoſt altogether experi- 
mental, See PHILOSOPHY. 
Indeed, the ancients, whatever we commonly ſay to the con- 
trary, ſeem to have thought as well of the experimental way, 
as the moderns. Plato miſſes no occaſion of ſpeaking of the 
advantages of the π ,s; and as to Ariſtotle, his hiſtory of 
animals may bear witneſs for him. Democritus's great buſi- 
neſs was to make experiments; and even Epicurus himſelf 
owes part of his glory to the ſame caulc. Plato calls it, 
in reſpect to its ſubject, £va:o0n51e, ſubtlety of ſenſe. 
Yet there are ſome, even among the learned, who conceive 
of experiments in a different manner.— Dr. Keil allows, that 
philoſophy has received very conſiderable advantages from 
the makers of experiments; but complains of their diſinge- 
nuity, in too often wreſting and diſtorting their experiments, 
and obſervations, to favour ſome darling theories they had 
eſpouſed. —But this is not all: M. Hartſocker, in his Recueil 
de pluſicurs pieces de phyſique, undertakes to ſhew, that they 
who employ themſelves in the making of experiments, are not 
properly philoſophers, but, as it were, the labourers, or ope- 
rators of philoſophers, who work under them, and for them, 
furniſhing them with materials to build their ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes upon. See Hypoi HESIS, &c. | 
The learned M. Dacier, in the beginning of his diſcourſe 
on Plato, at the head of his tranſlation of the works of 
that philoſopher, deals ſtill more ſeverely with the makers 
of experiments. He breaks out with a fort of indignation, at 
a tribe of idly curious people, whoſe philoſophy conſiſts in 
making experiments on the gravity of the air, the equilibrium 
of fluids, the loadſtone, &c. and yet arrogate to themſelves 
the noble titie of philoſophers, 


ule of the external ſenſes, whereby we perceive the phzno- | ExPexiMENTAL Phy/ics, See the article PAVsics. | 
mena of natural things, withaut any direct attention there-] EXPERIMENTUM Crucis, denotes a capital, leading, or 


to, or making any application thereof, 
The 22. is, when we premeditatedly, and deſignedly, make 
trials of various things, or obſerve thoſe done by others; at- 
tending cloſely to all the effects and circumſtances. 
Ihe 39. is that preceded by a fore-knowledge, or at leaſt, | 
an apprehenfion of the event; and determines whether 


deciſive experiment; thus called, either as, like a croſ:, or di- 
rection- poſt placed in the meeting of ſeveral roads, it guides and 
directs men to the true knowledge of the nature of the thing 
they are enquiring after : or, as it is a kind of torture, where- 


by the nature of the thing is as it were extorted by violence, 
See COLOUR. 


the apprehenſion were true or falſe —W hich two latter kinds, EXPIATION, the act of ſuffering the puniſhments aJjudged 


eſpecially the third, are of great ſervice in philoſophy. See 

XPERIMENT, and EXPERIMENTAL. FD 
PERIMENT, in philoſophy, a trial of the effect or re- 
lult of certain applications, and motions of natural bodies ; 
in order to diſcover ſomething of the laws and relations there- 
of, or to aſcertain ſome phænomenon, or its cauſe. 


e ſchoolmen define experiment, a compariſon of ſeveral 


debt, or guilt, 


to a man's crimes, and thus paying off, and ducharging the 
 LUSTRATION, PROPITIA' ION, Sc. 
The Romaniſts hold, that fouls, after death, are feut to pur- 


gatory, to expiate, or atone for their fits, Se PURGATORY. 
ExPIATION is alſo applied to ſacrifices offered to tiw delt, to 
implore his mercy, and forgiveneſs, Sc SACKIFICE. 

The feaſt of ExPIATION, among the Jews, called by our tran- 


things before obſerved by the ſenſes, and retained in the me- | 


ſlators the day of atonement, was beld on the Icth day of the 


7th 
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»th month df the Jewiſh year, anſwering to our September, 
lt was inſtituted by God himſelf, Levit. xxiii. 27, &c. 
On that day, the high-prieft, the figure or type of Jeſus 
Chriſt, confeſſed his fins; and after ſeveral ceremonies, made 
an atonement for all the people to waſh them from their 


Expiations were performed for whole cities, as well as particu- 
lar perſons. —After the young Horatius had been ablolved by 
the people from the murther of his ſiſter ; he was further pu- 
rified by ſeveral expiations preſcribed by the laws of the ponti- 
hees for involuntary murthers. Halicarnaſl. 
EXPILATION, in the civil law, the a& of withdrawihg, 
or diverting' ſome thing belonging to an inheritance, before 
any body had declared himſelf heir thereof. LW 
This made a peculiar ſpecies of theft: for there could not 
properly be a theft in taking a thing not poſſeſſed by any 
body ; or ere the inheritance was accepted. 


Hence, unity is to he of 58 
The 5 5 1 exponent of a power, 


ExPONENT of à ratio, is the 
antecedent by the conſequen 
Thus, in the ratio 3 to 2, the exponent is 1 

| _ of the ratio 2 to 3, is 3. SeeRaTio. 
as - If the conſequent be unity, the antecedent is the 

of the ratio. Thus, e. gr. the exponent of th = 

4 to 1, is 4.— And again: the exponent of a 15 ops 

unity, as the antecedent to the conſequent, EY 

3 Since, in a rational ratio, the exponent of the x 

by dividing a rational number by another rationa 

__ ponent of a rational ratio, is a rational number. 

EXPONENTIAL Calculus, Calculus ExPoneEnTIAL:s. ; 
method of differencing exponential quantities, and of = hs 
up the differences of exponentials. See Cl cu Lug N 


quotient ariſing upon dividing the 


23; and the erpo- 


atio 18 had 
E the ex. 


For this reaſon, the Roman legiſlature introduced the action 
of expilation, for the puniſhment of this crinie. 
EXPIRATION, in medicine, that motion in an animal, 
whereby the air, inſpired into the Jungs, is expelled, or thrown 
out of the ſame, and the eavity of the breaſt contracted, 
See LUNGS. | 
Reſpiration conſiſts of two alternate motions, or actions of 
the lungs, correſponding to thoſe of a pair of bellows ; inſpi- 
ration, whereby the air is drawn in; and expiration, whereby 
it is driven out again. See RESPIRATION. 
By means of this alter nation, the circulation of the blood, 
and the motion of the heart is maintained. See Ci Rc L A- 
TION, and HEART. 
ExPIRATION, is alſo uſed figuratively, for the end of a term 
of time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. 
It is not above eight days, till the -xp:ration of the term of 
his impriſonment: the time of ſuch a bill of exchange is 
erpired, i. e. it is fallen due. See BILL. 
EXPLICITE, in the ſchools, ſomething clear, diſtinct, for- 
mal, and unfolded. See JMPLICITE. 
The will, or intention, is ſaid to be explicite, when it is fully 
explained, in proper terms; and implicite, when it is only to 
be learnt by deductions, and conſequences. 
The Jews had not all an explicite knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, 
but they had at leaſt an implicite one. 


Such a teſtator has declared his will explicitely, i. e. in for- 


mal terms; there is no 
tions. | | | 
EXPLOSION, in phyſics, the act of a thing which drives 
another out of the place it before poſſeſſed. 
The term is chiefly uſed for the going off of gun-powder, 
and the expulſion of the ball, ſhot, or the like, conſequent. 
thereon. See Gun-PowDER. | 
Hence, ExPLos10N comes likewiſe to be figuratively uſed to 
expreſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, as have ſome reſem- 
blance hereto: e. gr. thoſe which ferment with violence, im- 
mediately upon their mixture, and occaſion a crackling 
found. | 
Some writers have likewiſe applied e plgſan to the excurſions 
of the animal ſpirits, and inſtantaneous motions of the ner- | 
vous fibres ariſing without the direction of the mind: but the 
term here ſeems too figurative to expreſs any determinate 
idea, ſo as really to inform the underſtanding. 
EXPOLITION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby we explain 
the ſame thing in different phraſes, and expreſſions, in order 
to ſhew it more fully. | 5 
Eq polition was the favourite figure of Balzac. A man, but 
moderately verſed in the ſtyle of ſcripture, will perceive that 
this is no more than an epolition; that is, a figure whereby 
the ſacred author explains the ſame thing in different terms. 
The ſcriptures are full of ſuch figures; and J ſcarce think 
there is any one more ordinary. Souciet. | 
EXPONAS /enditiomi, See VENDITIONI. 
EXPONENT, in arithmetic. ExPONENT of a power, de- 
notes the number which expreſſes the degree of the power; or 
which ſhews how often a given power is to be divided by 
its root, ere it be brought down to unity. See PoWER. 
Thus the exponent, or index of a ſquare number is 2; of a 
cube 3: the ſquare being a power of the ſecond degree; the 
cube of a third, &c. See SQUARE, CUBE, &c. 
ExPONENT, is allo uſed in arithmetic, in the ſame ſenſe with 
index, or logarithm. See LOGARITHM. 
Thus a ſeries of numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, being 
placed under another ſeries in geometrical progreſſion, are 
called the e-ponents, indices, or legarithms thereof.— E. gr. In 
the two progreſſions, 
Geom. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512 
Arith. o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 77 3 
© is the expanent, index, or logarithm, of the firit term 1; 5 


need to have recourſe to explica- 


E 
ExPos1TION is likewiſe applied to the interpretation, or ex- 


ExPOSITION, in gardening, See EXPOSUR 
EXPOSITOR, or ExPos1ToORY, a title w 


EXPOSURE, or Exrosiriox, in gardening, 


ExPONENTIAL Curve, is that which i 
nential equation. ; e . 
Exponential curves partake both of the nature of algebrai 
tranſcendental ones ; of the former, becauſe they confift * 
finite number of terms, though thoſe terms themſelves 4. . 
determinate; and of the latter, becauſe they cannot be "ol 

i braically confiruQted, See Conn. 1835 
XPONENTIAL Equation, is that wherein there ! : 
quantity, See an Sc. e 

EXPONENTIAL Quantity, is a power whoſe exponent is an inde- 
terminate, or variable quantity, See QUanTITy, | 
Exponential quantities are of ſeveral degrees and orders : when 
the exponent is a ſimple indeterminate quantity, it is called an 
exponential of the firſt or loweſt degree. 
When the exponent it ſelf is an exponential of the firſt degree 
then the quantity is an exponenttal of the ſecond degree, : 
Thus 27 is an exponential of the firſt degree, becauſe the quan- 

X 


tity y is a ſimple flowing quantity. But zy is an erpanentia ! 
quantity of the ſecond degree; becauſe yr is an exponential of 
* 


the firſt degree. So alſo 27 is an exponential of the third de- 


y 
gree, the exponent y* being one of the ſecond. 
EXPORTATION, in commerce, the act of ſending com- 
modities out of one country into another, See Commerce, 
The merchandizes yearly exported from England are immenſe, 
— The principal articles are corn, cattle, cloth, iron, lead, 
tin, leather, coal, hops, flax, hemp, hats, malt liquors, fiſh 
watches, ribbands, &c. | 
The woollen manufacture alone, yearly exported, is computed 
to amount to 2000000 pound ſterling; and lead, tin, and 
coals, to 500000 pound. See WooLLEx. | 
Wool, fullers earth, &c. are contraband goods, i. e. prohi- 
bited to be exported, See CONTR ABAND.,—For the duties of 
exportation, ſee DuTy. | | 
EXPOSING, the a& of ſetting a thing to public view, 
Perjury, forgery, libelling, falſe weights and meaſures are 
puniſhed by expo/ing the criminal in the pillory, to the deri- 
ſion of the people. See PiLLORY. 
In the Romiſh church, the facrament is ſaid to be expya, 
when it is ſhewn in public, uncovered, on feſtival days, and 
during the time of plenary indulgences. 
ExPosiNG is alſo uſed with a further latitude : thus, we ſay, i 
is prohibited to expoſe falſe or clipped money. | 
Children are ſometimes expoſed in the ſtreets; i. e. are left in 
the ſtreets, with deſign to be loſt. 
Such a houſe ſtands very high, and has a delicious proſpect, 
but it is expoſed to all the four winds. Such a city being on 
the frontiers, and not fortified, is expoſed to the inſults of 
every party of forces. | 


XPOSITION, the act of 2xpo/ing. See ExPosING. 


9 


plication of an author, or a paſſage therein. See Exk- 


GESIS. 
Thus we ſay, an expoſition of the 39 articles, of the Lords 
Prayer, c. See COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION, &c, 
In this ſenſe we do not ſay expoſing, but expornding. 
E. 

hich ſome write 
have given to a leſſer kind of dictionaries, or weiht 
ſerving to expound, or explain the meaning of the har 
words of a language. See DicTIONARY, and Vocasr- 


RY. 
"PC the aſpect, of 
ſituation of a garden, wall, building, or the like, with reſpec 
to the ſun, winds, &c, See GARDEN. ; ; 
There are four regular kinds of expoſures, vz. eaſt, wif, 
north, and fouth + but it muſt be obſerved, that among i 
deners, theſe terms ſignify juſt the contrary to What they 
among geographers. See AST) Sc, The 


that of the th. 32, c. See INDEX, 


) 
| 


ExpresseD Species. 


E X P 


rs. in effect, do not give the names eaft, weſt, 
1 2 7 where the ſun is; but to thoſe whereon he 
ſhines; and they conſider the manner wherein he ſhines, whe- 
ther as to the whole garden, or ſome one of its ſides. 4 
If they find, that the ſun at bis riſing, and during the fir 
half of the day, continues to ſhine on one ſide of a garden or 
wall; they call that an eaſtern expeſure, or egſt wall, &c. 
And if the ſun begin to ſhine later, or end ſooner, it is not a 
proper eaſtern expoſure. 1 
For the ſame reaſon, they call the we/?, the fide the Iu 
ſhines on in the latter half of the day, i. e. from noon to 
night. And accordingly, the ſouth, or ſouthern expoſure, is 
the place whereon he ſhines, from about nine © clock in the 
morning, till night; or which, in the general, he ſhines long- 
eſt on in the whole day: and the part he ſhines leaſt on, is the 
worth, or northern expoſures, at what hour ſoever it begin or 
end, being uſually from 11 o'clock to 1. 


Such is the gardeners language with regard to the expoſures, | 


and particularly thoſe of walls; by which we are let into the 
ſignification of this or the like expreſſions, uſual among them. — 
My eaſt wall proves, hits, or thrives better, than my weſt. My 
eaſtern fruit trees have had fewer ſhowers than my weſtern, &c. 
The eaftern and ſouthern expoſures are, by common conſent of 
all gardeners, the two principal; and have a conſiderable ad- 
vantage above the reſt. A weſt expoſure is not much amils ; 
at leaſt, it is better than a northern one, which is the worſt 
of all. Each has its inconveniencies. 
The eaſtern, commencing differently at different ſeaſons of the 
year and ending about noon, ſubjects the trees, c. to the N. E. 
winds, which wither the leaves and new ſhoots, blow down 
the fruit, &c. beſide that it has little benefit of rains, which 
come moſtly from the weſt. Yet does the reverend Mr. 
Lawrence judge the eaſt, better than the weſt wall, for all 
kinds of fruit : not that it has more hours of ſun, or that 
there are any peculiar virtues in the eaſtern rays, but becauſe 
the early rays of the ſun do ſooner take off the cold chilly 
dews of the night. 
M. Gentil recommends the eaſtern expoſure as beſt for all 
kinds of peaches ; adding, that they ripen ſooneſt, grow big- 


ger, are better coloured, and of a finer taſte than in any 


other: But Mr, Carpenter reſtrains the rule to the early and 
middle ſorts: for the backward, he rather chuſes a ſouthern, 
or ſouth-eaſt expoſure, which is beſt for all late fruits; be- 
cauſe the influence of the ſun is ſtrongeſt, and continues long- 
eſt therein. 
The weſtern, accounted from half an hour paſt 11, till ſun- 
ſet, is backwarder than an eaſtern one by 8 or 10 days; but 
it has this advantage, that it receives little damage from the 
froſts, which melt before the ſun comes to ſhine upon the 
fruit, and fall off like dew, without doing any prejudice: fo 
that it may bear apricocks, peaches, pears, and plums. But 
it is incommoded with north weft winds in the ſpring, as alſo 
with the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of fruit, 
The northern expyſure has leſs ſun than the weſt; yet is it 
not without its advantages. In the northerly parts of Eng- 
land, it bears little but pears, cherries, and plumbs. But in 
the warmer parts it ſerves for apricocks, which have the advan- 
tage of continuing later, than in any other expoſure, beſides 
being free from inſets, | 
The ſouthern expoſure, accounted from about 9 till 4, is re- 
commended for peaches, pears, grapes, and plumbs. 

EXPRESS, ſomething that is preciſe, in formal terms, or for 
ſome particular deſign.— I told him as much in expreſs terms: 
he gave me a commiſſion expreſs : he had expreſs orders. A 

courier was diſpatched expreſs. | 
We alſo ſay, ſomewhat abuſively, to ſend an expreſs, meanin 
a Courier, See COURIER, | 

EXPRESSED Oils, are ſuch as are procured from bodies on- 
ly by preſſing; as the oils of olives, almonds, and the like, 
See OIL, and EXPRESSION, * 

See the article SPECIES. EE 

EXPRESSION, in medicine, chemiſtry, Qc. the act of ex- 
preſſmg, or extracting the juices of plants, fruits, or other 
matters, by ſqueezing, wringing, or preſſing 


them in a preſs, 
See PRESS, | f | 
After having let the herbs infuſe a due time, their juice muſt 
be drawn by expreſſion in a linen cloth, or under a preſs. See 


InxvusroN, 


&PRESSION, in oratory, denotes the manner of delivering, or 
conveying a man's ideas to another. See STYLE, &c, 
ExpRESSION is more particularly uſed for the elocution, diction, 
and choice of words in a diſcourſe, See ELocuTion, Dic- 
TION, e. | 
tis not enough a poet, or orator, have fine thoughts, he 
muſt likewiſe have a happy expreſſion : defects in the expreſſion 
ordinarily ariſe from defects in the imagination : abundance of 
the beauties of the ancient writers, are annexed either to ex- 
treſfuns which are peculiar to their language; or to relations, | 
which not being ſo familiar to us as to them, do not give us 


8 the ſame pleaſure, De la Motte. 
1 denotes in painting, a natural and lively repre- 


EXP 


ſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects intended to 


be ſhewn. See ParnTING. 
The expreſſion conſiſts principally in repreſenting the human 
body, and all its parts in the action ſuitable to it; in exhibi- 
ting in the face, the ſeveral paſſions proper to the figures; and 
obſerving the motions they impreſs on the other external parts, 
See ATTITUDE. | | 
The term expreſſion, is ordinarily confounded with that of 
paſſion : but they differ in this, that expreſſion is a general term, 
implying a repreſentation of an object, agreeably to its nature 
and character, and the uſe, or office it is to have in the work ; 
| whereas paſſion, in painting, denotes a motion of the body, 
accompanied with certain diſpoſitions, or airs of the face, which 
mark an agitation in the ſoul. So that every paſſion is an ex- 
preſſun ; but not every expreſſion a paſſion, See PAss iox. 
Laws, or rules of EXPRESSION in painting. —Expreſſion, we have 
faid, is a repreſentation of things according to their character; 
and may be conſidered either with reſpect to the ſubject in ge- 
neral; or to the paſſions peculiar thereto, | 
I. With regard to the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 19. That 
all the parts of the compoſition are to be transformed, or 
reduced, to the character of the ſubject: ſo as they may 
conſpire to impreſs the ſame ſentiment, paſſion, or idea: 
thus, e. gr. in a repreſentation of joy and peace, every thing 
is to appear calm and agreeable; of war, turbulent, and full 
of terror, c. 
20. In order to this, if any circumſtance occur in hiſtory, or 
deſcription, that would invert, or take from the idea ; it muſt 
be ſuppreſſed ; unleſs eſſential to the ſubject, 
3*. To this end, the hiſtory, or fable, is to be well ſtudied in 
the authors who deſcribe it, in order to conceive its nature and 
character truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the imagination; 
that it may be diffuſed and carried through all the parts of the 
ſubject. See ACTION, FABLE, c. 
4*. A liberty to be taken of chuſing favourable incidents, in 
order to diverſify the expreſſion ; provided they be not contrary 
to the principal image of the ſubject, or the truth of hiſtory. 
See EPISODE. 5 
59. The harmony of the tout enſemble to be particularly re- 
garded, both with regard to the actions, and the light and 
colour. See CLAIR obſcure. 
69. The modes and cuſtoms to be obſerved; and every 
thing made conformable to time, place, and quality. See 
CusToM. 
79. The three unities of time, place, and action, to be ob- 
ſerved : that is, nothing to be repreſented in the ſame picture, 
but what paſles at the ſame time, and may be ſeen at the 
ſame view. 
II. With regard to the particular paſſions and affections of the 
ſubject; the rules are, 1%. That the paſſions of brutes are few 
and ſimple, and have almoſt all an immediate reſpect, either 
to ſelf-preſervation, or the propagation of the kind : but, in 
men, there is more variety ; and accordingly, more marks and 
expreſſions thereof. Hence, man can move his eye-brows, 
which, in brutes, are immoveable: and can likewiſe move 
the pupil every way, which brutes cannot. | 
20. Children, having not the uſe of reaſon, act much on the 
footing of brutes; and expreſs the motions of their paſſions 
directly, and without fear or diſguiſe. 
3*. Though the paſſions of the ſoul may be expreſſed by the 
actions of the body; it is in the face they are principally 
ſhewn; and particularly in the turn of the eye, and the mo- 
tion of the eye-brows. | 
4*. There are two ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the one 
at the middle, which likewiſe draws up the corners of the 
mouth, and argues pleaſant motions: the other at the point 
next the noſe, which draws up the middle of the mouth, and 
is the effect of grief and ſadneſs. 
59. The paſſions are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs; each of 
which is either ſimple, or mixed and paſſionate, 


6. Simple joy cauſes a dilatation of all the parts: the eye- 


brows riſe in the middle, the eyes half open, and ſmiling, the 
pupil ſparkling and moiſt, the noftrils a little open, the cheeks 
full, the corners of the mouth drawn a little upwards, the lips 
red, the complexion lively, the forehead ſerene. 


. 7?. Paſſionate joy proceeding from love, ſhews the forehead 


ſmooth and even, the eye-brows a little elevated on the fide 
the pupil is turned to, the eyes ſparkling and open, the head 
inclined towards the object, the air of the face ſmiling, and 
the complexion ruddy :—T hat proceeding from defire, ſhews 
itſelf by the body, the arms extended towards the object, in 
uncertain and unquiet motions. | 

8. Simple ſadneſs, is expreſſed by the body being caſt down, 
the head careleſly hanging aſide, the forehead wrinkled, the 
eye-brows raiſed to the midſt of the forehead, the eyes half 
ſhut, the mouth a little open, the corners downwards, the 
under-lip pointing and drawn back, the noftrils ſwelled, and 
drawn downwards.—That mixed with fear, cauſes the parts 
to contract and palpitate, the members to tremble and fold 
up, the viſage to be pale and livid, the point of the noſtrils 
elevated, the pupil in the middle of the eye, the mouth openeſt 
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at the ſides, and tlie under-lip drawn back. In that mixed 
with anger, the motions are more violent, the parts all agi- 
tated, the muſcles ſwelled, the pupil wild and ſparkling, the 
point of the eye-brows fixed towards the noſe, the noſtrils 
open, the lips big, and preſſed down, the corners of the mouth 
a little open and foaming, the veins ſwelled, and the hair 
erect.— That with deſpair, reſembles the laſt, only more ex- 
ceſſive and diſordered.) ; 
99. The hand has a great ſhare in the expreſſion of our ſenti- 
ments and paſſions: the raiſing of the hands conjoined to- 
wards heaven, expreſſes devotion ; wringing the hands, grief: 
throwing them towards heaven, admiration: fainting, and 
dejected hands, amazement and deſpair : holding the hands, 
idleneſs : holding the fingers indented, muſing: holding forth 
the hands together, yielding and ſubmiſſion ; lifting up the 
hand and eye to heaven, calling God to witneſs: waving the 
hand from us, prohibition : extending the right hand to, any 
one, pity, peace, and fafety : ſcratching the head, thought- 
fulneſs and care: laying the hand on the heart, ſolemn affir- 
mation : holding up the thumb, approbation : laying the fore- 
finger on the mouth, bidding ſilence: giving with the finger 
and thumb, parc? dare: and the fore- finger put forth, the 
reſt contracted, monſtrari & dicier hic eſt. 

109. The ſex of the figure to be regarded; and man, as he 
is of a more vigorous and reſolute nature, to appear in all 
his actions freer and bolder than women, who are to be more 
reſerved and tender. 

119. So alſo the age, the different ſtages whereof incline to 
different motions both of body and mind. 

129, The condition, or honours, a perſon is inveſted withal, 
renders their actions more reſerved, and their motions more 
grave; contrary to the populace, who obſerve little conduct or 
reſtraint; giving themſelves, for the moſt part, up to their 
paſſions: whence their external motions become rude and dif- 
orderly, | 

Laſtly, in ſpirits we muſt retrench all thoſe corruptible things, 
which ſerve only for the preſervation of life, as veins, arte- 
ries, &c. only retaining what may ſerve for the form and 
beauty of the body.—In angels, particularly. as being ſymbo- 
lical figures, we are to mark out their offices and virtues, 
without any draught of ſenſual paſſions; only appropriating 
their characters to their funCtions of power, activity, and 
contenzpiation. | | | | 

EXPULSION, the act of driving a man by force out of a 
city, community, or the like. See ExcLus10N, EXILE, &c. 
We fay, e.puljon out of parliament.— Milton is upbraided 
by archbiſhop Bramhall, with his expulſion from the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge; but he ſhews it a groundleſs ſuggeſtion. 
Mr. was expelled from Cambridge, on ſuſpicion of 
hereſy, &c. 

ExPULSION, is alſo uſed in medicine, for the act of driving 
out a foreign body with violence, from the place it was 
in. 

The uterus has the chief office in the expul/zon of the fœtus: 


if the expuſion of the foetus happen within ſeven days after | 
conception, it is called a falſe birth, See Fok Tus, DELi- | 


VERY, Oc. 


EXPURGATION, in aſtronomy, is uſed by ſome authors, | 
for that ſtate or action of the ſun, wherein, after having been | 


eclipſed and hid by the inte rpoſition of the moon, it begins to 
appear again. See Ec LIPSE. | 


Later aſtronomers call this emer/zon, not expurgation, See | 


EMERSION. 
EXSICCATION “, in chemiſtry, &c. the act of drying 


up, or evaporating the moiſture of a thing. See EvaroRa- | 


TION. 

* The word is Latis, formed of ex, and ficcus, dry. 
EXSORS Particula. See the article PARTICULA, 
EXTANT, ſomething that ſtill ſubſiſts, or is in being. See 

Ex1STENCE. | 
It is but part of the hiſtory of Livy, of the writings of Cicero, 
Cæſar, Sc. that are extant; the reſt are loſt, We have no- 
thing extant of Socrates ; though he wrote a great deal. 
EXTASY, EKETAEIE, a rapture, or removal of the mind 
out of its natural ſtate and ſituation : or, a tranſport, where- 
by a perſon is hurried out of himſelf, and the office of his 
ſenſes ſuſpended, See RapTURE, ENTHUSIASM, &c. 
In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we read of diverſe monkiſn ſaints be- 
ing in exta/izs for ſeveral days ſucceſſively.— St. Paul's being 
_ up into the third heaven, was what we call an ex- 
taſy. 


ExTASY, in medicine, is conſidered as a diſeaſe, near a-kin to 


a catalepſy ; only differing from it in this, that the cataleptic 
patient has no perception of what paſles in his paroxyſm, nor 
any remembrance thereof when it is over; whereas the ex- 
ratic is taken up with a very lively idea, or imagination, which 
he remembers afterwards, See CAT ALEPSIS. | 

In an e, there muſt be an unuſual tenſion of the fibres of 
the ſenſory, as in moſt deliriums, &c. See PHRENZY, Ma- 
NIA, MELANCHOLY, DELIRIUM, c. 


 EXTEMPORANEOUS Preſcription, See PRESCRI1P- 


TION, 


EXTENDENDA Terra. See the article T 

EXTENDING, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies png 
lands and tenements, of one bound by ſtatute, &. and 
hath rege his N at ſuch an indifferent rate as that by 
the yearly rent, the obligator may, in tim : i os 
. See EXTENT. a eee 0 OY: 

EXTENSION, in phyſics, that whereb ing i 3 
ted long, broad, or thick, &c. See 1 thing is conflit- | 
Extenſion is uſually deſcribed, as conſiſting in th f 
parts, beyond parts; which ſome 4 en 1 
holding, that we can conceive abſolute extenſon, without 5 
relation to parts. | OE 
If a man conſider the diſtance between two bodi 
ly, and without any regard to bodies which 1 
val, it is called ſpace : and when he conſiders the diſtance be. 
tween the extremes of a ſolid body, it is called extenſin See 
SpAck. | hoo 
Extenſion is frequently confounded with quantity and maęni 
tude ; and, for what we can perceive, without much fl 
the thing ſignified by them all appearing to be the fame 
Unleſs we admit a diſtinction made by ſome authors, that th : 
extenſion of a body is ſomething more abſolute; and its * 
tity and magnitude more reſpective, or implying a nearer re- 
lation to much and little. See QUanTITY, Macnitupe. - 
Mass, c. N 

EXTENSOR, in anatomy, a name common to diverſe mu. 
cles, ſerving to extend, or ſtretch out the parts; and parti» 
cularly the hands and feet : ſuch are the | 

ExTENSOR Carpi Ulnaris, called alſo cubitæus internus, a mu. 
cle, which coming from the internal protuberance of the hu. 
merus, and paſſing tendinous under the ligamentum annulare 
is inſerted into the upper part of the bone of the metacarpium, 
which anſwers to the little finger. This, and the ulnaris 
flexor, moving together, draw the hand ſide-wiſe towards the 
ulna.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 6. n. 18, 

ExTENSOR Carpi Radialis, called alſo radiæus externus, and 3j- 

cornis, is really two diſtin&t muſcles. The firſt ariſes from 
above the external protuberance of the humerus; and the ſe- 
cond from the lowermoſt part of the external protuberance. 
They both lie along the external part of the radius, and paſ- 
ſing under the annular ligament, one is inſerted into the bone 
of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the fore- finger; and the other 
to that which ſuſtains the middle- finger. "Theſe two extend 
the wriſt, —See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. n. 19. 

ExTENSOR Communts digitorum manus ariſes from the external 
protuberance of the humerus, and at the wriſt divides into 
three flat tendons, which paſs under the annular ligament, to 
be inſerted into all the bones of the fore, middle, and ring- 
finger. —See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. n. 36. fig. 6. n. 26. 

ExTENSOR Prim: internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper and ex- 
ternal part of the ulna, and paſting obliquely over the tendon 
of the radiæus externus, is inſerted near the ſecond joint of the 
thumb. | 

EXTENSOR Secund: internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper and 
internal part of the radius, and is inſerted into the upper part 
of the ſecond bone of the thumb. 

ExTENSOR Tertii internodii pollicis, ariſes from the ulna, a little 
below the firſt extenſor, and is inſerted into the third bone of 
the thumb. 

EXTENSOR Indicis, comes from the middle and external part of 
the ulna, and paſſing under the annular ligament, is inſerted 
into the third bone of the fore-finger, where it joins the ex- 

tenſor communis. | 

ExTENSOR Minimi digiti, ariſes from the external protuberance 

of the humerus, and from the upper part of the ulna; and 

paſſing under the annular ligament, is inſerted the third bone 

ol the little finger, — See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. n. 37. 

' and jg. 6. n. 17. 

ExTEnsSOR Digitorum pedis longus, is a muſcle derived from the 

fore part of the upper epiphyſis of the tibia, and growing 
tendinous about the middle thereof, runs in four tendons ul- 
der the annular ligament, to the third bone of every toe, ex- 
ooge the pollex.—dee Tab. Anat, (Myol) fig. 2. n. 45: K. 1 
n. 64. 

ExrENSOR Digitorum pedis brevis, comes from the exterior and 
fore part of the calcaneum, and goes to the ſecond joint of tie 
toes, —See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. I. n. 73- 

Ex r ENSOR Pollicis pedis longus, Tiſes large and fleſhy from the 

fore part of the fibula, a little below its upper puns; 
whence, paſſing under the annular ligament, it 1s inſerted 

into the upper part of the ſecond bone of the great toe. 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. n. 71. | 1 

ExrENSOR Pollicis pedis brevis, ſprings fleſhy from the . 
of the os calcis, and after a ſhort belly, is contracted into l 
ſlender tendon ; which running obliquely over the upp*7 _ 
of _=_ foot, is inſerted into the ſecond bone of the great toe. 
See Tab. Anat, (Myol) fig. 1. n. 75. g. 2. n. 51. 05 

EXTENT, in 2 9 4205 a writ, or . 
to the ſheriff, for the valuing of lands, and tenements: times 
times the act of the ſheriff upon this writ; and . 
the eſtimate, or valuation of lands, per proprios Vir oo 


uing of 


J. 2, See EXTENDING, and RE-EXTENT-. EXT. 


EA. 


TENUATION, the act of diminiſhing, or leſſening t 
13 or ſubſtance of thing, eſpecially the human body. 
Fevers, agues, long abſtinences, &c. occaſion great extenua- 
tions, or emaciations. See ConsUMPTION, Oc. 


Fad . . he 
TENUATION, is alſo a figure in rhetoric, oppoſite to t 
r Greeks call it ns. See HyPER- 


BOLE. 
| IOR Polygon. | PoLYGON. 
1 Talus. 10 8 See the articles 5 TALus, ee. 


EX TERMIN ATION *, the act of extirpatinę, or to- 
tally deſtroying a people, race, family, c. See EX TIRPA- 
TION. 5 

* The word is Latin, formed of ex and terminis, boun- 
dary. 7 
The Jews have been exterminated out of Portugal ; the Moors 
out of Spain; the Albigenſes out of France, Sc. Philip the 


Fair of France, to be revenged on the Knights Templars, | 


took a reſolution in 1307, to exterminate them, See TEM- 
PLAR. ? 
EXTERNAL, or ExrERIOUR. a term of relation, applied 
to the ſurface, or out-ſide of a body; or that part which 
appears, or preſents it ſelf to the eye, touch, Sc. See Ex- 
TERNUS. | „ ; | 
In which ſenſe it is expoſed to internal, or interior. See Ix- 
TERNAL. ; 
External medicines are alſo called local medicines, and topics. 
See Toric. : | | 
The ſenſes are divided into external, which are thoſe whereby 
we perceive ideas, or have the perception of external objects ; 
as ſeeing, hearing, Cc. and internal. See SENSE. 
ExTERNAL, is alſo uſed to expreſs any thing that is without- 
ſide a man, or that is not within him, and particularly in 
his mind. In which ſenſe, we ſay external objects, &c. See 
OBJECT. 
The exiſtence of an external world, i. e. of bodies, and ob- 
jects, out of the mind, is a thing has been greatly called in 
ueſtion of late. See Exis TEN CE, and Bop. 
1 reality, were it poſfible for bodies, i. e. ſolid, figured, c. 
© ſubſtances to exiſt without the mind, correſponding to thoſe 
© ideas we have of external objects, yet how were it poſſible 
for us to know it? either we muſt know it by ſenſe, or 
reaſon: as for our ſenſes, by them we have only the know- 
ledge of our ſenfations or ideas : they do not inform us that 
things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like thoſe 
which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that if we 
have any knowledge at all of external things, it muſt be by 
reaſon, inferring their exiſtence from what is immediately 
perceived by ſenſe, But how ſhall reaſon induce us to be- 
lieve the exiſtence of bodies without the mind, when the 
patrons of matter themſelves deny that there is any neceſſa- 
ry connection betwixt them and our ideas. In effect, it is 
granted on all hands, that what happens in dreams, phren- 
zies, deliriums, extaſies, &c. puts it beyond diſpute, that 
we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, though 
there were no bodies exiſting without, reſembling them. 
Hence, it is evident, the ſuppoſition of external bodies is 
not neceſſary for the production of our ideas.“ Berkel. 
Princ. of Human Know. p. 59. 
Granting the materialiſts their external bodies, they by their 
* own confeſſion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 
© are produced; ſince they own themſelves unable to com- 
* prehend in what manner body can act upon ſpirit; or how 
it is poſſible it ſhould imprint any idea in the mind. Hence, 
the production of ideas, or ſenſations, in our minds, can 
* beno reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe matter, or corporeal 
© ſubſtances; ſince that is equally inexplicable with or with- 
out the ſuppoſition. In ſhort, though there were external 
© bodies, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever come to know it ; and 
© if there were none, we ſhould have the ſame cauſe to think 
© there were that we now have.” IA. Ibid. p. 60, 61. 
© Try, whether you can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, or 
eure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, or 
; unperceived. This may perhaps convince you, that what 
Jou contend for, is a downright contradiction.I am con- 
tent to put the whole upon this iſſue: if you can but con- 
Live it poſſible for one extended, moveable ſubſtance, or, 
„ n general, for any one idea to exiſt otherwiſe than in a 
2 perceiving it; I ſhall readily give up the cauſe.” 74. 
d. p. 
f It is worth while to reflect a little on the motives which 
, induced men to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material ſubſtance z 
that ſo, having obſerved the gradual ceaſing and expiration 
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© on them. Firſt, therefore, it was thought that colour, 
; figure, motion, and the reft of the ſenſible qualities, did 
f really exiſt without the mind; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe ſome unthinking ſubſtratum, or ſub- 
, "ance, wherein they did exiſt, ſince they could not be con- 

ceived to ſubſiſt by themſelves. Afterwards, in proceſs of 
ö * men being convinced that colours, ſounds, and the 
a reſt of the ſenſible ſecondary qualities had no exiſtence 


© qualities, leaving only the primary ones, figure, motion, 
© &c. which they ſtill conceived to exiſt without the mind, 
and conſequently to ſtand in need of a material ſupport, 
© But having ſhewn above, that none, even of theſe, can 
«© poſſibly exiſt otherwiſe than in a ſpirit, or mind, which per- 
© ceives them, it follows, that we have no longer any reaſon 
to ſuppoſe the being of matter.” Id. bid. p. 118, 119. See 
QUALITY. 

ExTERNAL Denomination. DENOMINAT ION. 
EXTERNAL Modes. 883 Mopk. 

EXTERNAL Place. PLAck. 

ExrERNAL Angles, are the angles of any right-lined figure 


Sce ANGLE, and INTERNAL. 

Theſe are all, taken together, equal to four right angles,— 
Particularly, in a triangle, the external angle DO A (Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 76.) is equal to both the internal and oppoſite 
ones z and y. See TRIANGLE, 

EXTERNAL Beauty. c A 3 BeavuTy. 

EXTERNAL Ear. EaR, and AURICLE. 
EXTERNUS Auris, in anatomy, a ſmall muſcle coming 
from the ſide of the meatus auditorius, to the ſhort procels of 


the malleus; ſerving to draw the handle thereof downwards, 


and fo to relax the membrana tympani. See TyYMPANUM, 
and MALLEus. | 


ExTERNUs Brachiæus. BRACHIZUs, 
ExXTERNUsS Cubitæus. CuBIT Us. 
Ex TERNUS Gaſtrocnemius. GAST ROCNEMIVUS. 


ExTERNUs Iliacus. "Wh It1acus. 


ExTERNUs Orbiter. ORBITER. 
ExTERNUS Pterygoideus. PTERYGOIDEUS. 
ExTERNUs Vaſtus. VasTvus. 
ExTERNUs Rettus Capitis. REcTvus. 


EXTINCTION, the act of extingui/hing, that is, putting 
out, or deſtroying fire, flame, or light. See Licar, 
FLAME, c. 

Boerhaave denies, that there is properly any ſuch thing as ex- 
tinguiſhing of fire: it is a body ſui generis, of an immutable 
nature, and we can no more extinguiſb, or deſtroy it, than 
create it. See FIRE. 

The Ariftotelians account for the extingtion of fire from the 
principle of contrariety; thus, ſay they, water puts out fire, 
by reaſon the qualities of water are contrary to thoſe of fire; 
the one being cold, and moiſt, and the other, hot and dry. 
But how far this will go, may appear hence, that fire is ex- 
tinguiſhed by hot water as readily as cold; nay by oil, earth, 
Sc. See ANTIPERISTASIS. | So 
Some of the moderns offer two more plauſible cauſes ot ex- 
tinction, viz. diſſibation, as when the next, immediate fuel of 
the flame, is diſperſed and blown off by too forcible a wind : 
and ſuffication, when it is ſo compreſied, as that its free mo- 
tion cannot be maintained ; as happens upon throwing water 
Sc. thereon. See FEWEL., 


EXTINCTION, in chemiſtry, and pharmacy, is when a metal, 


mineral, or the like body, after having been heated red-hot 
in the fire, is plunged in ſome fluid; either to ſoften and 
temper its acrimony, as tutty in roſe-water; or to com- 


municate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or ſteel to common 


water; or, laſtly, to give it a temper, as in the extinchian 


PERING. 


EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, is uſed for a cenſolidation. 


See CONSOLIDATION, 

Thus, if a man, having a yearly rent due to him out of my 
lands, afterwards purchaſe the ſame lands; both the property 
and rent becoming confolidated, or united in one poſſeſſor, 
the rent is ſaid ts be extinguiſhed. x 

So, where a man has a'leaſe for years, and afterwards buys the 
property, there is a conſolidation of the property, and an ex- 
tinguiſiment of the leaſe. 

So if there be lord meſn, and tenant, and the lord purchaſe 
the tenancy, the meſnalty is extinct. 


EXTIRPATION “, the act of pulling up, or deſtroying a 


thing to the very roots. See AsSART. 
* The word is formed of the Latin ex, and /tirps, root. 
Dogs graſs is a weed very difficult to extirpate.— Among the 


prayers of the Romiſh jubilee, there is one for the extirpa- 
tion of hereſy. 


3. ExXTIRPATION, is alſo uſed in chirurgery, for. the cutting off 


any part entirely; as a wen, &c, or the eating it away, as a 
wart, c. by corroſive medicines. See AMPUTATION, 
Corrosion, c. 


© of thoſe motives, we may withdraw the aſſent grounded | EXTISPEX x, in antiquity, an officer who viewed, and exa- 


mined the entrails of victims; in order to draw preſages 
therefrom as to futurity. See ARUSPEX. p 

* The word is formed from the Latin exta, and Hicere, of 

icio, J view, conſider. 

This kind of divination, called extiſpicium, was mightily in 
vogue throughout Greece, where there were two families, 
bs Jamidæ and Clytidæ, conſecrated, or ſet apart, peculiarly 
or it. | 


without the mind 3 they ſtripped this ſubſtratum of theſe | 


In Italy, the firſt extiſpices were the Hetrurians; among 
whom, 


formed without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally produced. 


of ſteel in water, or ſome other preparation. See Tem- 
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whom, likewiſe, the art was in great repute, Lucan gives us 
a fine deſcription ot one of theſe operations in his firſt book. 


IXTORTION, in law, an illegal manner of wreſting any 


thing from a man, either by force, menace, or authority. 
See EXACTION. 

If an officer, by terrifying, or ſpunging another on pretence 
of his office, takes more than his ordinary fees, or dues, he 
commits, and is indictable for extortion, 

So the exacting of unlawful uſury, winning by unlawful 
game, and, in fine, all taking of more than is juſtly due by 
colour, or pretence of right, as exceſſive tolls in millers, ex- 
ceſſive prices of ale, bread, victuals, wares, &c. come under 
extortion. 

Crompton ſays, that wrong done by any man, is properly a 
treſpaſs, but exceffive wrong is extortion ; which is moſt pro- 
perly applicable to ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and other officers, 
who, by colour of their office, greatly oppreſs and wrong the 
king's ſubjects, by taking exceſſive rewards, or fees, for exe- 
cuting their office, 


EXTRA-Jvpictiar, ſomething done out of the proper court, 


or the ordinary courſe of law. As when judgment is given 
in a cauſe, or caſe, not depending in that court where ſuch. 
judgment is given, or wherein the judge has not Juriſdiction. 
See JURs1DICTION, CouRT, c. 


ExTRA-PAROCHIAL, a place out of the bounds of any pariſh ; 


or privileged, and freed from the duties of a pariſh. See PA- 
ROCHIAL, 


EXTRACT, ExrRAcTUM, in pharmacy, the pureſt, and 


fineſt part of a vegetable, or other body, ſeparated from the 
coarſer, by diſſolution and digeſtion with a proper menſtruum ; 
and afterwards reduced into a thick, moiſt conſiſtence by diſ- 
tillation, or evaporation of the humidity of the menſtruum. 


See EXTRACTION. 


EXTRACT, in matters of literature, denotes a ſhort abridg- 


ment of a book, or paper, or of ſome of the matters thereof, 
See ABRIDGMENT, EPITOME, c. 

The journals, nouvelles, biliotheques, memoires, and other 
monthly or quarterly accounts of the affairs of learning, con- 
fiſt principally of extracts of the moſt material paſſages, doc- 
trines, &c. found in the ſeveral books, publiſhed in that time. 


See JOURNAL. 


EXTRACTI ab Eccleſia. See RESTITUTIONE Extra. 
EXTRACTION, in pharmacy and chemiſtry, an opera- 


tion, whereby eſſences, tinctures, &c, are drawn from na- 
tural bodies. See EXTRACT. 

Some will have extraction to ſignify any ſolution made by men- 
ſtruums: but, in ſtrictneſs, there is this difference; that in 
ſolution the menſtruum abſorbs the whole ſubſtance of the bo- 
dy, but in extraction it carries off only a certain part of it: 
and in this ſenſe, camphire is diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, but 
jalap is more properly ſaid to be extracted; for the reſin is 
only taken out by the menſtruum, the other particles being 
left untouched. See SOLUTION, and DissoLuT ION. 


Ex r RA c T ION alſo frequently ſignifies ſuch an inſpiſſation, or 


thickening of a ſolution, as that a certain quantity of the men- 
ſtruum being drawn off, the remaining mixture is reduced to 
the conſiſtence of honey; as in the extracts of ſaffron, gen- 
tian, and the like. 

Extracts are chiefly made from vegetables, and require diffe- 
rent menſtruums, according to the different nature of the 
plants; eſpecially the gummous kind: for ſuch as are mucila- 
ginous, as gum arabic, and tragacanth, &c, are not eaſily 
diſſolved but in aqueous liquors; whereas reſinous gums, as 
galbanum, ſcammony, Sc. muſt have burning ſpirits to diſ- 
ſolve them. See Gum. 

There are others again of a middle nature, which may be 
diſſolved in either ſort of menſtruums, though not ſo eafily in 
one as the other: thus aloes, and rhubarb, which are ſome- 
thing reſinous, are better made into extracis with ſpirit of wine, 
than water: but plants, which abound leſs with reſin, ſuch as 
hellebore, Ic. are more commodiouſly extracted with water. 
To perform extraction therefore aright, a proper menſtruum 
is neceſſary, and one which is as near a-kin as poſſible to the 
body to be extracted. See MENSTRUUM. 


EXTRACTION, in chirurgery, denotes an operation whereby 


ſome foreign matter lodged in the body, contrary to the order 
of nature, is drawn out of the ſame by manual application, 


or the help of inſtruments. 
Such is the extraction of a ſtone, formed in the bladder, or in 


the kidneys, &c. See STONE. See alſo LiTHoToOMY. 
Extraction belongs to the exere/is, as a ſpecies to its genus. 


See EXZRESIS. 


ExTRACTION, or Deſcent, in genealogy, denotes the ſtock, or 


family which a perſon is deſcended from. See DESCENT, 


and GENEALOGY. 03 
In ſome military orders, chapters, &c. a candidate muſt make 


proof of the nobility of his extraction before he is admitted. 
See KNIGHT, ORDER, ©&c. 


ExTRACTION of Roots, the method of finding the roots of given 


numbers, or quantities. See RooT. 


EN 


ter, or leſs number of times, as th res z k: 

or lower. See Power. * e higher 

This multiplication compounds the powers; a 
3 and 

tion of the root decompounds. them again, Or * them 


extrac. 


to their firſt principles or roots. So that the g; 

3323 b ion of th 
root is to the multiplication of the & wwe 
is to the ſyntheſis. power, what the analyfs 
Thus, 4, multiplied by 4, produces 16; which ; 
of 4, or the factum of 4 by it ſelf: end 16, eta a 
4 "_— 64, — is the cube of 4, or the 3 of 4 

y its ſquare : Such is the compoſition of 
VOLUTION. e 
Again, the ſquare root of 16 is 4, by reaſon 4 is t f 
— 16 hw by 4 and the cubs root of 8 k . 
y reaſon 4 is the quotient of 64 divided by th 5 
-—Such is the extraion of root. 8 
ence, to extract the root out of a given power, i 
thing as to find a number, 2. Fr. 4. which or Alles 
a certain number of times into itſelf, produces the b 
3 e. gr. 16 or 64, See Po WER. een 
or the extraction of ſquare and cube roots, it is neceſſ 
have the ſquares, and cubes of all the digits in A 
exhibited in the following table. | 1 15 


. — 


Roots | x 2 3 | 4 5 6|7 145 


Square | I 4 1 9 16 25 3649 64 | 8x 


[ Cubic | I 8| 27 | 64 | 125|216| 343 512 729 
To extract the ſquare root out of a given number,—1®, Divide th 
iven number into claſſes, of two figures a- piece; and e 
each claſs between two dots, commencing with the place of 
unites, or the right hand figure: the root will conſiſt of ſo 
many parts, or figures, as you have claſſes —PÞy the way ob- 
ſerve, it may happen that for the laſt claſs on the left hand 
there ſhall only be one figure left. 
2%, Then the left hand claſs being the ſquare of the firſt 
figure of the root ſought ; look in the table of roots for the 
ſquare root anſwering to that number : or, if that ſquare num- 
ber be not preciſely there, to the next leſſer number: this root 
write down for the firſt figure of the quotient : and ſubtraqt 
its ſquare from the left hand claſs —To the remainder, bring 
down the next claſs toward the right. | 
3%. Write down the double of the quotient-figure under the 
left hand figure of the ſecond claſs; and feek how oft this 
decuple is contained in the figure over it : the quotient gives 
the ſecond figure of the root. 
45. Write the ſame quotient under the right hand figure of 
the ſame claſs ; and ſubtract the product of the whole num- 
ber underwritten, multiplied by the firſt figure of the root, 
from the number over it, as in diviſion, | 
3 operation being repeated according to the third and 
fourth ſteps, i. e. the remainder being ſtill divided by the dou- 
ble of the root as far as extracted, and from the remainder, the 
ſquare of the figure that laſt came out, with the decuple of 
that foreſaid diviſor augmented thereby, being ſubtracted; you 
will have the root required. 
E. gr. To extract the root of 99856, point it after the fol- 
lowing manner, 99856, then ſeek a number, whoſe ſquare 
ſhall equal the firſt figure 9, viz. 3, and write it in the quo- 
tient; then having ſubſtracted from 9, 3 & 3, or , there 
will remain o; to which ſet down the figures as far as the next 
point, viz. 98 for the following operation. 
Then, taking no notice of the laſt figure | 
8, ſay, how many times is the double of 3, 99856 ( 316 
or 6, contained in the firſt figure 97 An- g 
ſwer 1, Wherefore having wrote 1 in te 
quotient, ſubtract the product, of 1 X 61, 098 
or 61 from 98, and there will remain 37, 61 
to which connect the laſt figures 56, and ——— 
you will have the number 3756, in which 3756 
the work is next to be carried on. Where- 3756 
fore alſo neglecting the laſt figure of this,. 
viz. 6, ſay how many times is the double © 
of 31, or 62, contained in 373 (which 
may be gueſſed at from the initial figures 6 and 37, Þy tak- 
ing notice how many times 6 is contained in 37 7) Anſwer 
6; and writing 6 in the quotient, ſubtra& 6 Xx 626, or 3756, 
and there will remain o; whence it appears, that the bull 
neſs is done, the root coming out 316. 
Otherwiſe, with the diviſors ſet down, it will ſtand 


99856 ( 316 
9 f 
6) 98 
61 


62) 3756 
3750 


— 


thus; 


The ſquare, cube, and orher powers of a number, or root, 
are formed by multiplying the given number into itſelf a grea- 


o. And ſo in others knit 


will have the firſt decimal figure 4. Then having writ 4 in 


ny 


Again, if you were to extract the root out of 22178791: 
5 „43637, Sc. firſt, having pointed it, 
1 70 ( 4709, 43037, e 


| ſquare (if it cannot be ex- 


617 actly equalled) ſhall be the 


EXT 


figure, beginning from unity, is firſt to be pointed, if the 
root to be extracted be a cubic one; or every fifth, if it be a 
quadrato-cubic, (or of the fifth power) and then ſuch a fi- 
gure is to be writ in the quotient, whoſe greateſt power 
(that is, whoſe cube, if it be a cubic power, or whoſe qua- 
drato-cube, if it be the fifth power, &c.) ſhall either be equal 


uy ; pete tn pars arg to the figure, or figures, before the firſt point, or next leſs 
| the firſt point and you under them; and then having ſubtracted that power, the 
. will find it to * 4. For] next figure will be found by dividing the remainder augment- 
W 8 X 5, or 25, is greater ed by the next figure of the roſolvend, by the next leaſt 
arg ind 4 * 4, or | power of the quotient multiplied by the index of the power 
ph hogs 16. is ef; rates 4] to be extracted, that is, by the triple ſquare, if the root be a 
— will. be the firſt figure of cubic one; or by the quintuple biquadrate (that is, five times 
the 26 _ the root. This therefore | the biquadrate) if the root be of the fifth power, c. And 
20 8 being writ in the quotient, having again ſubtr acted the power of the whole quotient 
= ee y from 22, take the ſquare | from the firſt reſolvend, the third figure will be found by 
6007<100 4X 4, 4 16; and to the dividing that remainder, augmented by the next figure of the 
4 725 6 remainder 6, adjoin the reſolvend, by the next leſſer power of the whole quotient, 

is hes = next figures 17, and you multiplied by the index of the power to be extracted. 
356190400 will have 617; from Thus, to extract the cube root of 13312053, the number is 
282566169 whoſe diviſion, by the | firſt to be pointed after this manner, viz. 13312053, then 
— double of 4, you are to] you are to write the figure 2, whoſe cube is 8, in the firſt 
73624231 obtain the ſecond figure of place of the quotient, as, that which is the next leſſer cube 


the root, viz, neglecting the laſt figure 7, ſay, how many 
times 8 is contained in 61? Anſwer, 7; wherefore write 7 
in the quotient, and from 617, take the product of 7 into 


to the figures 13, (which is not a perfect cube number) or 
as far as the firſt point; and having ſubtracted that cube, 
there will remain 5; 


87, or 609, and there will remain 8, to which join the two | which being augmented - I 231205 3 ( 237 
next figures 87, and you will have 887; by the diviſion | by the next figure of Subtract the 3 
whereof by the double of 47, or 94, you are to obtain the] the reſolvend 3, and di- — 


third figure; in order to which ſay, how many times is 94 
contained in 88? Anſwer 0; wherefore write o in the quo- 
tient, and adjoin the two laſt figures 91, and you will have 


9 x 9409, or 84681, ſubtracted from 88791 leaves 4110, 
the number 4709 is not the root of the number 22178791 
preciſely, but a little leſs. 


If then it be required to have the root approach nearer ; 
carry on the operation in decimals, by adding to the remain- 
der two cyphers in each operation. Thus the remainder 
4110, having two cyphers added to it, becomes 411000 ; by 
the diviſion whereof, by the double of 4709, or 9418, you 


—— — 


the quotient, ſubtract 4 x 94184, or 376736, from 411000, | 
and there will remain 34264. And ſo having added two 
more cyphers, the work may be carried on at pleaſure, the 
root at length coming out 4709, 43637, Sc. 

But when the root is carried on half way or above, the reſt of 
the figures may be obtained by diviſion alone: as in this ex- 
ample, if you had a mind to extract the root to nine figures, 
after the five former 4709,4 are extracted, the four latter 


vided by thetr iple ſquar — 12) rem: 5 3 ( 4 or 
of the quotient 2, by — 3 


ſeeking how many times Subtract cube 1 2167 ro 


38791, by whoſe diviſion by the double of 470, or 940, you | 3 X 4, or 12, is con- 1587)rem: 11450 (7 
are to obtain the laſt figure, viz. ſay, how many times 940 | tained in 53, it gives 4 F ee Wes 
in 8879? Anſwer 9; wherefore write 9 in the quotient, | for the ſecond figure of 13312053 
and you will have the root 4709. But fince the product | the quotient. But fince emains © 


the cube of the quotient 


24, viz. 13824, would come out too great to be ſubtracted 
from the figures 13312 that precede the ſecond point, there 
muſt only 3 be writ in the quotient: then the quotient 23 
being in a ſeparate place multiplied by 23, gives the ſquare 
529, which again multiplied by 23, gives the cube 12167, 
and this taken from 13312, will leave 1145 ; which aug- 


' mented by the next figure of the reſolvend o, and divided by 


the triple ſquare of the quotient 23, viz. by ſeeking how ma- 
ny times 3 X 529, or 1587, is contained in 11450, it gives 
7, for the third figure of the quotient, Then the quotient 
237, multiplied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, which 
again multiplied by 237, gives the cube 13312053, and this 
taken from the reſolvend, leaves o. Whence it is evident, 
that the root ſought is 237. 


80, to extract the quadrato-cubical root of 364308 20, it 


muſt be pointed over every fifth figure; and the figure 3, 


may be had, by dividing the remainder by the double of | whoſe quadrato-cube, or fifth power 243z is the next leſſer to 
" 470, 4. | 64, v:z. to the firſt point, muſt be writ in the quotient. 
. Thus, if the root of 32976, were to be extracted to five Then the quadrato-cube 243, being ſubtracted from 364, 
5 places, in numbers; after the figures are pointed, write x | there remains 121. which augmented by the next figure of 
Ml in the quotient, as being the figure whoſe ſquare 1 X 1, or the reſolvend, vix. 3, and ä 55 
; I, is the greateſt that is contained in 3, the figure to the firſt | divided by five times the 6420820 
* e point; and having taken the | biquadrate of the quotient, 04 (325 
88 32976 ( 181, 59 ſquare of 1 from 3, there will re-] viz. by ſeeking how many 243 
100 — main 2: then having ſet the two | times 5 X 81, or 4035, is 405) 1213 (2 
= I next figures, viz. 29 to it, (viz, | Contained in 1213, it gives — 
en 3 to 2) ſeek how many times the 2 for the ſecond figure. 33554432 
2229 double of 1, viz. 2, is contained | That quotient 32, being 5242880) 2876388, o (5 
a _ in 22, and you will find indeed | thrice multiplied by it fl, : 
— that it is contained more than 10 makes the biquadrate 1048576; and this again multiplied by 
36) 576 times; but you are never to take | 32, makes the quadrato- cube 33554432, which being ſub- 
361 | your diviſor 10 times, no, nor 9g | tracted from the reſolvend, leaves 2876388. Therefore 32 
— times in this caſe; becauſe the | is the integer part of the root, but not the true root; where- 
362) 215 (50, Cc. —— 9 * 29, or = is xg if 5 have a mind to proſecute the work in decimals, 
greater 229, from which it | the remainder, augmented by a cypher, muſt be divided b 
yoo be to be taken, or ſubtracted : wherefore write only fve times the > oreſaid moods Mele rig by fceking 
And then having wrote 8 in the quotient, and ſubtrafted | how many times 5 X 1048576, or 5242880, is contained in 
8 * 28, or 224, there will remain 5; and having ſet down 2876388, o, and there will come out the third figure, or 
to this the figures 76, ſeek how many times the double of 18, | the firſt decimal 5. And fo by ſubtracting the quadrato-cube 
＋ 7 36, 1 contained in 57, and you will find 1, and ſo write] of the quotient 32, 5 from the reſolvend, and dividing the 
liner 1 in tne quotient; and having ſubtracted 1 X 361, or 361, | remainder by five times its biquadrate, the fourth hgure may 
750 3 there will remain 215. Laſtly, to obtain the re- be obtained. And ſo on in infinitum. 
oe FOE a * 7 5, by the double of | In ſome caſes, it is convenient only to indicate the extraction 
| _ ee 8 3 3 * 59, which be- | of a root; eſpecially where it cannot be had exactly. Now, 
thus: » 5 the ſign, or character, whereby roots are denoted, is /: 


fter the ſame manner are roots extracted out of decimal 
numbers.—Thus the root of 329,76 is 18,159; and the 
pr of 3,2976 is 1,8159; and the root of 0,032976, is 
442 2 ſo 2 ay the root of 3297,0 is 57, 
3 and tne root of 32,970 is 5,74247. And th 
1 bl 99856 is 3, 16. eee l = 
„ ttract the cube, or other higher root, ont of a given number, — 
extraction of the cubic root, and of + res —— 


V under one general rule, viz. every third | 


To which is added the exponent of the power, if it be above 
a ſquare, and even ſometimes if it be not. E. gr. / denotes 
the ſquare root, / the cube root, &c. See Roo r. 


When a biquadratic root is to be extracted, you may extract 
twice the ſquare root, becauſe / is as much as y/* Xx *, 
And when the cubo-cubic root is to be extractad, you may 
firſt extract the cube root, and then the ſquare root of that 
cube root, becauſe the / is the ſame as X; whence 


ſame have called theſe 77 not cubo · cubie ones, but qua- 
3 F ff 12 


dr. to- 


"Urato-cubes, -And the ſame is to be obſerved in other roots, 
70 prove the extraction of roots.—1%. For a ſquare rot: multi- 
ply the root found by it ſelf, and to the product add the re- | 


mainder, if there were any: if the ſum be equal to the num- 
ber vey» the operation is juſt, 


To extract the roots of equations, or algebraic quantities —The 
extraction of roots out of ſimple algebraic quantities, is evi- 


TALES is = and that / is 3, and that / 3 dba is 


_ ſelves (as a a from a into a; a acc from ac into ac; gaacc 


whoſe indexes are not prime numbers. 


29, For a cube root: 1 1 the root found by it ſelf; and 
the product, again, by the ſame root. To the laſt product, 
add the remainder if there were any. If the ſum come out 
the number firſt given, the work is juſt. ng 
After the like manner may the extraction of other roots be 
proved. ; | 


dent, even from the nature, or marks of notation it ſelf; as 
that aa is a, and that /a a cc is ac, and that yg aa 
cc is THE) and that / 49 a* xx is 7 aa x. And alſo that / 
a a“. aa a! bb. a ab 

—, or =o» and — t 

28 N — an ben I ae Ih and that / 


8b 
25bb | 27 a 
325 and that / aa bb is / ab. Moreover, that b / aa ce, 


or b into / a a cc, is equivalent to b into a c, or a be. And 


that 3 e Ab is equivalent to 3 c * . or Is 
And that 3 V4 1 equivalent to © T3* x 
c 8Laa 15 


2 b —., * to 2a bæ K 6 bx 

9 gac | | 
dent, becauſe it will appear at firſt ſight, that the propoſed 
quantities are produced, by multiplying the root, into them- 


I fay theſe are all evi- 


from 3a c into 3ac, &c.) But when quantities conſiſt of ſe- 
veral terms, the buſineſs is performed as in numbers. V5 
Thus to extra the ſquare root out of aa 2a ab bb; in 
the firſt place, write the root of the firſt term a a, viz. a 


2 | O 
Ht alt Sd 177 3r=n 


— 
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If you would extract the cube root of a 1 aa b 
Ibs, the operation is performed thus: 90 a F-3abb 
az+3aab+3abbÞ+d3(a+b 


a3 
3aa)oÞ+3aab(b 


a, F3aab+3abb+b3 

2 o 0 8 
Extract firſt the cube root of the firſt term a3, viz, a, and 
ſet it down in the quotient : then ſubtracting its cube a3, lay, 
how many times is its triple ſquare, or 3 a a, contained in 
the next term of the remainder 3a a b? and there comes out 
b; wherefore write b in the quotient, and ſubtracting the cube 
of the quotient a Tb, there will remain o; therefore ab 
is the root. After the ſame manner, if the cube root is to be 
extracted out of 26 + 625 — 40 23 + 962 — (4, it will 

come out z 2 +2z—4. And ſo likewiſe in higher roots, 


In the quotient, and having ſubtracted its ſquare a Xx a, there 

| will remain 2a b+ bb to 
aa+2ab+bb(a+Þb find the remainder of the 
a a root by. Say therefore, how 
many times is the double of 


o. Tzab bb the quotient, or 2 a, contain- 
+ 2ab+bb ed in the firſt term of the re- 
— — — mainder 2 a b? I anſwer b 
O © [times] therefore write b in 


the quotient, and having ſub- | 


trated the product of b into 2a + b, or 2 a b + bb, there 
will remain nothing. Which ſhews that the work is finiſhed, 
the root coming out a + b. 

And thus to extract the root out of a4 6 a3 b +5 aabb 
— 12 a b3 + 4 b4, firſt ſet in the quotient the root of the 
firſt term a4, viz. a a, and having ſubtracted its ſquare 
a a N a a, or a4, there will remain 6a3 b + 5'aabb 
— 12 a bs + b4 to find the remainder of the root. Say 
therefore, how many times is 2 a a contained in 6a3 b? 
Anſwer 3 a b; wherefore write 3 a b in the quotient, and 


having ſubtracted the product of 3 a b, into 2aa + 3 a b, 


or 6 a3 b＋ 9 aa bb, there will yet remain — 4 a a bb 
— 12 a b3+ 4 b4 to carry on the work. Therefore, ſay 
again, how many times is the double of the quotient, v:z. 
2aa +6-a b contained in — 4aabb — 12 a bs, or, 
which is the ſame thing, ſay, how many times is the double 
of the firſt term of the quotient, or 2 a a, contained in the 
firſt term of the remainder — 4 a a bb? Anſwer — 2 bb. 
Therefore having writ — 2 b b in the quotient, and ſub- 
trated the product — 2 bb into 2 aa ＋ 6a b- 2bb, 


or —4aabb — 12 abs + 4 b4, there will remain 


nothing. 
Whence it follows, that the root is a a + 3a b—2bb. 
a4+6a3b+5 aabb—12ab3+4b4 (aa + 3a—b2bb 


44 
— 6a3 b+ gaabb—12ab3+4 bz 
o + 6a3b+9gaabb ; 
O e 
.—4aabb—12abz+4b4 


—— — — 
And thus the root of the quantity x x = ax + T aa is 
x — ia; and the root of the 2 ee = y 
+ 4isyy + 25 2; and the root of the quantity 16 44 
a e. 9 x4 +12 bbxx—16aa bb + 4b4 is 
3xx - 4aa r 2b b, as may appear underneath, 

K* —- ax ＋Haa (X —4 2 
XX 


O —axÞ+:aa 


0 O 


' EXTRANEOUS Motion. 
EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the common courſe, 


See the article Mor ION. 


See ORDINARY. | 

EXTRAORDINARY Couriers, are thoſe ſent expreſs on ſome 
urgent occaſion. See COURIER. 

Embaſſador, or Enuoy EXTRAORDINARY, is ſuch a one as is 

ſent to treat, or negotiate ſome ſpecial and important affair, 
as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, &c, or even on occa- 
ſion of ſome ceremony, as condolance, congratulation, Cc. 
See EMBASSADOR, and ORDINARY. 
A Gazette, Fournal, or other News-paper extraordinary, is 
that publiſhed after ſome great and notable event, containing 
the detail, or particulars thereof, which were not found in the 
ordinary papers.—Our news writers generally uſe poſtſcripts, 
or ſupplements, inſtead of extraordinaries. 

EXTRAORDINARY Crulverm, See the article Culverin. 

' EXTRAVAGANTES, a part of the canon law, contain- 
ing diverſe conſtitutions of the popes, not included in the bo- 

dy of the canon law,—Whence the denomination extrava- 
gantes : quaſi extra corpus juris vagantes, See CANON Law. 

The extravagantes are divided into two parts: the firſt contains 
XX conſtitutionsof John XXII: and the ſecond, other later con- 
ſtitutionsof the ſaid John and his ſucceſſors, SeeCoNSTITUTION. 

EXTRAVASATION “, in medicine, a motion of the blood, 
whereby it breaks out of its ordinary veſſels, the veins or ar- 
teries, and either gathers, and ſtagnates in ſome ſoft part, or 
is thrown quite out of the body. See BLOOD, SC. 

*The word is formed of the Latin, extra, without, and was, veſſel. 
The ordinary cauſes of extravaſations, are unnatural repletions, 
and diſtentions of the veſſels; or lacerations, and eroſions there- 
of. There is a neceſlity for bleeding, to prevent the blood's 
growing to ſuch a head as to extravaſate, See PHLEBOTOMY. 
In wounds of the head, particularly, bleeding is neceſſary, 
to prevent the axtrauaſation of the blood in the brain. 

ExTRAVASATION, is ſometimes likewiſe uſed in ſpeaking of 
other humours beſide the blood; as the lympha, urine, &c. 
See DROPSY. FT EE oy 
The gardeners uſe the term in ſpeaking of gums, juices, Cc. 
which ooze out of their trees either ſpontaneouſly, or at in- 
ſions. See Gum, BAaLsam, Qc. | 

EXTREAM, or ExTREmE, is applied to the laſt and outer- 
moſt part of any thing ; or that which finiſhes, and termi- 
nates it on that fide. owns ho , 
The extreams of a line are points.—There is no paſſing 8 
of one extream, into the other, without going through © 
middle. Extream remedies muſt only be had recourſe to in 
extream neceſſity. 3 5 
Some anatomiſts apply the denomination extreams, or exiren 
ties, to the arms and legs. See Bor, &c. 3 

The arms, or upper EXTREMITIES, conſiſt of 0 -uh 
thirty-one in each, viz. the omoplate, humerus, cu © Choe 

dius, eight in the carpus, four in the metacarpus, an 

in the fingers. See Anu, Bong, OMOPLATE), c. The 


| this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacramental unction, ordinarily ad- 


+. lover EXTREMITIES, or legs, conſiſt of ſixty ; thirty in 
TR 2 femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, ſeven in the tar- 


ſus, five in the metatarſus, and fourteen in the fingers. See 
Lo, FEMUR, c. 


Ex r REAMsS, in logic, denote the two extream terms of the con- 


cluſion of a ſyllogiſm, viz. the predicate and ſubject. See 
LUSION. 
THT bis called extreams; from their relation to another term, 
which is a medium, or mean between them, See ME pivm. 
The predicate, as being likewiſe had in the firſt propoſition, 
is called the majus extremum, greater extream ; and the ſub- 
ject, as being put in the ſecond, or minor propoſition, is called 
the minus extremum, leſſer extream. See PREDICATE, and 
SUBJECT. | ; 
Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, man is an animal, Peter is a man; 
therefore Peter is an animal: the word animal is the greater 
extream ; Peter the leſs extream; and man the medium. See 
SYLLOGISM. ; 5 
ExTREAM and mean proportion, in geometry, is when a line is 
ſo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſegment, as 
that ſegment is to the other. 1 
Or, as Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is ſo divided, that 
the rectangle under the whole line and the leſſer ſegment, is 
equal to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. 5 
The invention of this diviſion is thus: let the given line be 
AB a, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 64. N“ 1.) and for the grea- 
ter ſegment put æ, the lefler will be a—x. Then by the 
hypotheſis, a: x: — x =, Therefore a a — a * , x, 
conſequently aa =a x +a x. And by adding 4 a a on each 
fide, to make x x + a x +} aa a compleat ſquare, the equa- 
tion will ſtand thus 5 aa —xx+xa +34 aa. | 
Now, ſince the latter is exactly a ſquare, its root x + x 
a=y } aa, and by tranſpoſition it will be / J aa — 4 
a=; which laſt equation is a canon to find æ. 
For at the foot of AB a, ſet at right angles C BI a: 
then draw C A, the ſquare of which is equal, ABq+CBq 
—5 aa. And therefore ACV 5 aa; make CD=CA. 
From whence CB; a being taken, as the cafe requires, 
there remains B Dx; which transferred into A B, ſhall 
give the point E, where A B is cut according to extream and 
mean proportion. 
This cannot be exactly done in numbers; but if you would | 


EYE 
very religiouſly. The truth is, they do not ſeem to have any 


obſerves, though it be only a ceremony, with regard to thoſe 
in health, it is a real ſacrament to thoſe that ate ſick. 
In their great churches they have a lamp, wherein this oil for 
the ſick is preſerved : this lamp they call, KarSnae Tv 2vxtanusy 
that is, the lamp of oil joined with prayer: for what the Latins 
call extream unction, the Greeks call, e x saator, or «yo tao, 
that is, oil with prayer, or holy oil. 
EXTREMUM Claufit Diem. See the article Drtm. 
EXTRINSIC, is applied in the ſchools in various ſenſes.— 
Sometimes it ſignifies a thing's not belonging to the eſſence of 
another: in which ſenſe the efficient cauſe, and the end or 
ſcope of a thing, are ſaid to be extrinſic, or extrinſic cauſes. 
See CAUSE. | | 
Sometimes it implies a thing's not being contained within the 
capacity of another, In which ſenſe thoſe cauſes are ſaid to 
be extrinſic, which introduce ſomething into a ſubject from 
without: as when fire introduces heat, c. | 
Sometimes it denotes a thing added, or applied to another, — 
Thus, accidents and adherences are ſaid to be extrmfic to the 
ſubject; and thus viſion is extrin/ic to the wall ſeen. See Ac- 
CIDENT,. Ak 
ExTRINsIC Argument. : Sce 1 ARGUMENT. | 
ExTRINSIC Service. SERVICE. 
EXUBERANCE *, in rhetoric, &c. a redundancy. See 
RE DUN DANCE, and PLEONASM. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin ex and aber, plentiful, 
of uber, udder. | 
EXUDATION, the act of ſweating out. —In which man- 
ner, gums, balſams, Sc. are ſaid to be produced from trees. 
See Gum, and BALSAM. | 
EXULCERATION, in medicine, the act of cauſing, or 
producing ulcers. See ULCER. W ä 
Thus, arſenic exulcerates the inteſtines: corroſive humours 
exulcerate the skin. See CoRRosIo0N. 
ExuLCERATIO is ſometimes alſo uſed for an ulcer it ſelf; but 
more generally for thoſe beginning eroſions, which wear away 
the ſubſtance, and form ulcers. See ERos1on. 
Exulcerations in the inteſtines, are marks of poiſon. See Porson. 
EXUSTION, the act of burning with fire; uſed in ſome 
operations by ſurgeons. See Burn, CAUTERy, c. 


have it tolerably near, add together the ſquare of any num- EXUVIZE *, in phyſiology, tranſient parts of certain ani- 


ber, and the ſquare of its half, and extract as near as you 
can, the ſquare root of the ſum; from whence taking half, 
the remainder is the greater part. 
EXTREAM-UNCTION, one of the ſacraments of the 
Romiſh church, the fifth in order, adminiſtered to people dan- 


mals, which they put off, or lay down, and aſſume new ones. 

The word is Latin, formed from exuere, to put off, to diveſt. 
Such, eſpecially are the skins, or ſloughs of ſerpents ; ſhells of 
lobſters, and the like, which are annually changed, and re- 
newed in the ſpring. See REeyprRoODUCTION. 


gerouſly ſick, by anointing them with holy oils, and perform- | ExuvIx is alſo uſed for ſome ſhells, and other marine bodies 


ing ſeveral prayers over them. See UNcTIon, and SACRA- 
MENT. 


It is called extream un#ion, as being only given to perſons in 


frequently found in the bowels of the earth : ſuppoſed to have 
been depoſited there at the deluge ; as being the real ſpoils of 
once living creatures, See SHELL, FossiL, DELUGE, &c. 


ertremity.— In the XIIIth century, it was called the unction of EYE, the organ, or part of the body, whereby viſion is ef- 


the ſick, and not extream union: for in the earlier ages, it 
was given before the viaticum ; which practice, according to 
Fa, Mabillon, was not changed till the XIIIth century. See 
ViaTicum. 
The reaſons he afligns for the change are, that in that age 
there aroſe diverſe miſtaken opinions, ſeveral of which we find 
mentioned and condemned in the Engliſh councils. Among 
the reſt, it was held, that ſuch as had received this ſacrament, 
in caſe they recovered, might not make uſe of their wives, 
nor eat meat, nor go bare-footed : whence, they choſe to for- 
bear uſing it till the laſt extremity ; which practice prevailed, 
See the councils of Worceſter and Kxeter, in the year 1287 ; 
that of Wincheſter in 1308; and Fa. Mabillon, Acta Sant. 
Benedict. Sæc. III. p. 1. 
The form of extream unction is now deprecative, as the divines 
call it; formerly it was abſolute and indicative. 
This ſacrament is not only in uſe in the Latin, but alſo in the 
Greek church, and throughout the eaſt, though under another 
name, and with ſome difference in the circumſtances; in that | 
the orientals do not wait till their ſick are come to extremity, 
in order to anoint them: but the ſick generally go to church 
themſelves; and it is adminiſtered to them as often as they are 
indiſpoſed: the Greeks taking that direction of St. James, 
V. ver. 14. which is the foundation of the practice, in a 
general ſenſe ; 1s any ſick among you? let him call for the elders 
4 the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil. 
a, Dandini diſtinguiſhes two kinds of unction among the Ma- 
ronites: the one called, unction with the oil of the lamp; but 


miniſtered to ſuch as are in extreme ſickneſs; for that the oil is 
only conſecrated by a prieſt, and that it is given to all who 
are preſent, not to the ſick only, but alſo to the healthy: 
even the prieſt who officiates partakes of it. The other kind 
of union, according to that father, is only for the ſick; 
is performed with oil conſecrated by the biſhop alone, on 
4 Thurſday. And this, it ſeems, is their ſacramental 


But that unction with lamp oil, is in uſe not only among the 


fected, i. e. whereby viſible objects are repreſented to the 
mind. See VISION, and VISIBEI Z. 

The eye, or organ of fight, is generally divided into internal 
and external parts; or into the eye properly ſo called, and the 
appendages thereof. 

Under the latter claſs, come the orbit, or cavity wherein the 
eye is placed; the ſupercilium, or eye-brow, whereby ſweat, 
and other nuſances, are prevented falling down into it: the 
palpebre, or eye-lids, which cover and defend it in time of 
ſleep; with their cilia, or fringes of hair, to break the tos 
fierce impreſſion of the light, and keep off flies and moats : 
and the canthi, or angles. See PALPEBRA, CI LI A, Ogzir, 
CanTHvus, Cc. OE LDL "4 
The eye properly ſo called, is of a globular form, and conſiſts 
of tunics, humours, and veſſels. See Tunic a, Humovu, &c. 
In ſome parts it is lined with fat; and it is moved with muſcles 
which two latter are by ſome anatomiſts, though ſomewhat in- 
accurately, reckoned among the conſtituent parts of the eye. 
The tunics, coats, or membranes of the eye are ſix: viz. 19, 
The adnata, or conjunctiva, covering the whole ball of the 
eye, except the fore · part, called the fight ; and making what 
we popularly eall the white of the eye : though this is not rec- 
koned as a proper tunic of the cye. 2%. Immediately under 
the adnata, is the ſclerotica, which covers the whole globe of 
the eye; being opake every where but in the fore-part, ' which 
covers the ſight and is tranſparent like horn; which has occa- 
fioned anatomiſts to account this a diſtin&t membrane, the 24 
in number, and to denominate it the cornea. The 4th is 
choroides, ſituate immediately under the ſclerotica. Its fore- 
part, like the former, is tranſparent, and therefore accounted 
a diſtin, or 5th coat, and called the avea. Of the duplica- 
ture of this part of the tunic, is formed a ſtriped, variegated 
circle, called the iris, which, in different ſubjects, is of diffe- 
rent colours, and gives the denomination of this or that co- 
lour to the eye. In its middle is an aperture, or perforation, 
called the pupil, or apple of the eye, about which the iris forms 
a ring. From the inſide of this tunic, ſpring certain fibres, 


aronites, but throughout all the eaſtern church, who uſe it 


which ſpreading round the cryſtalline humour, form the liga- 
mentum ciliare, The 6th tunic, which ſame only make the 


3, 


other ſacrament of extream unction beſide this. Vet Fa. Goar 
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Za, is the retina, ſo called, as reſembling a net, and covering 
only the fund, or bottom of the qe, oppoſite to the ſight. 

Of the three proper tunics, the ſcierotica, choroides, and reti- 
na, the firſt is derived from the dura mater, being detached 
from the brain as an outer coat, or cover of the optic-nerve, 
till arriving at the ball of the eye, it is there expanded into a 
tunic : the ſecond is derived from the pia mater, and tranſ- 
mitted likewiſe from the brain, along with the optic nerve; 


the third may be ſaid to be derived from the brain, or medulla | 


it ſelf, as being an expanſion of the medullary ſubſtance of the 
optic nerve. See each tunic deſcribed under its proper article, 
ConJUuncTIVA, SCLEROTICA, CORNEA, CHOROIDES, 
UvEA, and RETINA, See alſo Iris, and PUPILLA. 

The humours of the eye, incloſed between theſe tunics, are 


three: viz. 19, The aqueous, a limpid, tranſparent humour, 


ſituate in the fore-part of the cye, immediately under the cor- 
nea, and occaſioning its protuberance. 29. The cry/talline, 
ſituate immediately under the aqueous, behind the uvea, op- 
poſite to the pupil. 3®. The vitrious, or glaſſy humour, 
which fills all the hind-part of the cavity of the globe; and is 
that which gives the ſpherical figure to the cye. On its back 
part is the retina ſpread, See each humour under its proper 
article, AQUEOUs, CRYSTALLINE, and VITRIOUS. 
Some authors finding theſe humours covered with proper mem- 
branes, have given diſtinct names to them, as the agueous, cry- 
 flalline, and vitrious tunics ; but theſe being only productions 
of the other coats abovementioned, the diſtinction is not much 
regarded. 
The veſſels of the eye are nerves, glands, arteries, and veins. 
19. The nerves are the optic pair, which ifluing through a 
perforation in the skull, behind the orbit, enter the ball of the 
e, and diffuſe and loſe themſelves therein; the outer coat, as 
already obſerved, going to form the ſclerotica, the inner to the 
choroides, and the medulla to the retina. See OyT1c Nerve, &c. 
Beſide which, the motorii, pathetici, the firſt branch of the 


fifth pair, called ophthalmics, and the 6th pair are beſtowed on 


the muſcles of the e. See Nerve. 
20. On the upper part of the ball of the eye, near the leſſer or 
outer canthus, isthe glandula innominata, or lachrymalis, which 
ſeparates the matter of the tears, to be diſcharged, by the con- 
tinual motion of the eye- lid, upon the cornea, to moiſten it, 
and facilitate its motion, The tears falling down the cornea, 
are topped by the edge of the under cye- lid, along which they 
run, till they fall into two ſmall holes in the great angle, one 
in each zye-l:d, called pundta lachrymalia, which lead to a ſmall 
bag, from the bottom of which a ſmall tube ariſing, opens 
into the noſe. Between the two puncta, is a caruncle, or emi- 
nence which ſerves to ſeparate and keep them open, and which 
was anciently taken for the glandula lachrymalis. See La- 
CHRYMAL, LAHCRYMALIA, TEARS, &c. 
3®. The eye receives arteries, both from the internal and ex- 
ternal carotids, and returns the blood by veins that go to the 
jugulars. See CAROTID, and JUGULAR. 
The muſcles of the eye are fix; four of which are from their 


ſituation called re#:, or ftraight muſcles; and two, oblique. 


The recti come from ſeveral points of the bottom of the orbit, 


and run immediately between the ſclerotica and adnata: they 


derive ſeveral denominations from their ſeveral offices, v:z. at- 
 tollens, or faperbus, whichydraws the eye upwards : deprimens, 
or humilis, which caſts it down: adducens, and potater,, which 
draws. the eye towards the noſe : and abducens, or indignator, 
which draws it the other way towards the leſſer angle. The 


two oblique muſcles are, the ſuperior, called alſo rotator, and 


tracblkaris; and the inferior. See each muſcle in its proper 


CENs, OBLiqQuus, TROCHLEARIs, Oc. 


The whole ſtructure and apparatus of the qe tends to this, that |. 


there be produced a diſtin and vivid collection in the bottom 
of the eye, directly under the pupil; of all the rays, which pro- 
ceeding from any point of an object, and entering the eye, pe- 
netrate the cryſtalline humour ; and that ſo many points be 
painted in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpicuous in an ob- 
ject, that fo a ſmall image like thereto, may be repreſented on 
the retina, See RAy, and RADIANT. 2 i 

In order to this, the rays from any radiant or reflecting point, 


ſtriking on the cornea, are refrafted towards the perpendicular, 


and thus determined to proceed. through the aperture of the pu- 
pil to the ſurface of the cryſtalline: while other rays, which 
entered fo obliquely as to be thrown upon the iris, are reflected 
out again, that they may not diſturb the diſtinẽtneſs of the ſight : 
and others whoſe lefs obliquity threw them between the uvea 
and vitrious humour, are extinguiſhed in the darkneſs thereof: 


that none can be propagated through the vitrious, but ſuch as 


paffing through the pupil, ſtrike on the cryſtalline, See CRv- 


STALLINE, and REFRACTION. . Kr : 
In the mean time the iris, contracting by its circular, or dilat- 


ing by its right fibres, the pupilla of the qe; admits fewer or 
more rays, as j 


is nearer or more vivid; or remoter 
and more languid. See PUPIL. 

Now, the flatter the figure of the cornea is, the leſs does it collect 
the rays emitted from any lucid point; whence fewer arrive at 


- thecryftalline, and thoſe more diverging: unleſs when they come 


place, ATTOLLENS, DEPRIMENs, ADDUCENS, ABDU- 


- opes and presbytæ. See Myors, and PRxESBYT x. 
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ſrom a very remote object: on the con 

the more of the rays from any point — it 8 

on the cryſtalline; and thoſe the more converging: or e 
one great cauſe of the defects in the eyes both of oli m —_ 
myopes. Again, the rays tranſmitted through the pu i - * 
cryſtalline, are there refracted a- new, further colledeg 7 OY 
rendered converging ; fo as that thoſe which came fro 2 
ſame point of the object, are now thrown in one point he = 
the vitrious, upon the retina ; where they paint or exhibi * 
preciſe point of the object whence they flowed. Accordit * 
if the cryſtalline be very denſe, or ſpherical, the focus 2 70 . 
point wherein they are united, will be too near ; and ton fl y 
or rare, the point will be too remote: the effect of both * 
is confuſion. And hence another cauſe of the defects of * 


it is, 


It is not, however, myopes and old men alon 
bour under tbeſe deſech, how” have their B . 5 
confuſed, as in objects very near, or very remote, very fall, on 
very great: but thoſe would be the common condition of viſ 4 
Diſtinct viſion, depending abſolutely on the union of all 105 ; 
rays coming from the ſame point of the object, on the ſa . 
preciſe point of the retina ; and rays from objects at dieren b 
diſtances, being united at different diſtances behind the c N 
ſtalline ; it were impoſſible, e. gr. for the ſame eye to ſee 4. 
ſtinctly any two objects differently diſtant from it. But na- 
ture has made a proviſion againſt theſe defects; and that prin- 
cipally, by bringing the cryſtalline nearer to the cornez or 
further from it, occaſionally; which is effected two ways Is 
either by compreſſing the bulb of the eye by the four muſcles al 
ſtrongly contracted at once, which changes the figure of the 
aqueous humour, and renders the ye oblong ; or by the liga- 
mentum ciliare, augmenting and diminiſhing the convexity of 
the cryſtalline, and ſetting it nearer or further from the retina 
See SEEING, SIGHT, &c, ; 
As complex as the mechaniſm of the qe may ſeem, and as 
manifold as the parts are which have a relation hereto: the 
juſtneſs of viſion ſeems to require an exact habitude in them 
all.— Thus, though the pupil be no ſubſtantial part of the 9e, 
but only an aperture of the uvea almoſt perpetually changing 
its bigneſs according to the different degrees of light the we 
chances to be expoſed to; and therefore ſhould ſeem, while this 
hole remains open, to perform its office, by giving entrance to 
the incident rays of light: yet Mr. Boyle ſaw a woman, who, 
after a fever, not being able to dilate the pupillæ of her 68, as 
before, though they were little narrower than ordinary; yet 
had ſhe thereby almoſt loſt her ſight.—And on the other fide, 
though a competent wideneſs of the pupil be requiſite to a clear 
and diſtinct viſion, yet if its dilatation exceeds the due limits, 
there is thereby produced a conſiderable diſtemper of fight, It 
may ſeem alſo but a ſlight circumſtance, that the tranſparent 
coats of the zye ſhould be devoid of colour; and of as little 
moment, that the cornea ſhould be very ſmooth, provided it 
remain tranſparent : yet when either of theſe circumſtances is 
wanting, the fight is greatly vitiated.— Thus we ſee, that in 
the yellow jaundice, the adventitious colour wherewith the 
eye is tinged, makes the patient think he fees many objects 
1 which are of contrary colour. | 
t has of late been an opinion, that though both eyes be open, 
and turned towards an object, yet only one of them at a time 
is effectually employed in giving the repreſentation of it: fo 
that the having of two eyes ſhould ſeem in ſome fort a redun- 
dance.—But Mr. Boyle furniſhes ſeveral conſiderations which 
invalidate this opinion, and ſhew that both the eyes are of uſe 
at the ſame time.—He aſſures us, he has found by frequent 
experiment, that his two eyes together, beheld an object in 
another ſituation, than either of them apart would do.— He 
adds, that he has met with a perſon, who had a cataract in 
his eye for two or three years, without finding any impediment 
in his ſight, though others had, during that time, taking notice 
of a white film that had croſſed his ye: till, at length happen- 
ing to rub his ſound eye, he was ſurprized to find himſelf in 
the dark: and that a very ingenious perſon, who by an acct- 
dent had one of his eyes truck out, told him, that for ſome 
months after, he was apt to miſtake the ſituation and diſtances 
of things ; for having frequent occaſion to pour liquors out of 
one vial into another, after this misfortune he often ſplit them, 
and let them run quite beſides the necks of the vials, he 
thought he was pouring them directly into. 
The like was related to him by another perſon, who had, by 
a wound, loſt the uſe of one of his eyes; viz. that for ſome 
time after, he often, in pouring out his wine, miſſed the 
mouth of the bottle, or glaſs. 2 3 
A yet more conſiderable inſtance of this kind, the ſame au- 
thor gives us, of a noble perſon, who, in a fight, had one 0 
his eyes ſtrangely mangled by a musket ball, which came out 
at his mouth ; after which accident, he could not well pour 
drink out of one veſſel into another; but had broken _ 
glaſſes by letting them fall out of his hand, when he thoug : 
he had given them to another, or ſet them down on the F ah 
he added, that this aptneſs to misjudge of diſtances and liti 
f Þ a 2 5 de ree, fol 
tion, continued with him, though not in the fame deg 


two years. The 


fore- front of the head, which is round, like a locket of dia- 


motion of the head to diſcover them. | 


| bulging eyes; ſo that by means of theſe numerous little ſtuds, 
numberleſs rays of light are reflected from objects placed on 


So ſcorpions are found to have above an hundred qyes; and 
Swammerdam has obſerved no leſs than two thouſand in the 
little inſect called ephemera. 


2 kind of radiation on the pupil, enabling them to ſee and 


darting out light: and inſtances in a man of a hot head, who 


EYE 


The comparative ſtructure, and anatomy of the eye, is very 


us: the ſituation, number, conformatian, &c. of this 
— in different animals, being finely and wonderfully 
adapted to their different circumſtances, occaſions, and man- 
ners of living. ; i 
In man, and ſome other creatures, an ingenious author ob- 
ſerves, the qe is placed chiefly to look forwards ; but withal 
ſo ordered, as to take in nearly the hemiſphere before it, —In 
birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes are ſo ſeated, as to 
take in near a whole ſphere, that they may the better ſeek 
their food and eſcape danger.—In others they are ſeated ſo as 
to ſee behind them, or on each ſide, whereby to ſee the ene- 
my purſuing them: Thus, in hares and conies, the eyes are 
very protuberant, and placed ſo much towards the ſide of the 
head, that their two eyes take in nearly a whole ſphere: where- 
as in dogs, that purſue them, the eyes are ſet more forward in 
the head, to look that way more than backward. 
Generally, the head is contrived to turn this and that way, 
_ chiefly, for the occaſions of the eyes; and generally the yes 
themſelves are moveable upwards, downwards, backwards, 
and ſidewiſe, for the more commodious reception of the viſual 
rays. Where nature deviates from theſe methods, ſhe always 
makes uſe of very artful expedients to anſwer the ſame end. 
Thus, in ſome creatures, the eyes are ſet out at a diſtance from 
the head, to be moved here and there, the one this way, and 
the other that ; as. in ſnails particularly, whoſe eyes are con- 
tained in their four horns, like atramentous ſpots fitted to the 
end of their horns, or rather to the ends of thoſe black fila- 
ments, or optic nerves, ſheathed in the horn. Power, Exper. 
Phil. Obf. 31. | 
And in other creatures, whoſe eyes or head is without motion, 
as in diverſe inſects, that defect is ſometimes made up by their 
having more eyes than two; as in ſpiders, which having no 
neck, and conſequently the head being immoveable, the de- 
fect is ſupplied by the ſituation and multiplicity of their eyes ; 
ſome having four, ſome ſix, and others eight, all placed in the 


monds. The reaſon Dr. Power gives, is, that being to live 
by catching ſo nimble, and ſhy a prey as flies, they ought to 
ſee her every way, and ſo take her per ſaltum, without any 


Again, men, and moſt quadrupeds, are found to have ſeveral 
muſcles belonging to their yes, by help whereof they can turn 
them any way, and ſo-obvert the organ of ſenſe to the object. 
— But nature not having given that mobility to the eyes of flies, 
ſhe in recompence furniſhes them with a multitude of little 
protuberant parts, finely ranged upon the convex of their large 


either hand, above, or beneath the level of the zye, and con- 
veniently thrown upon that organ, to render the objects they 
come from, viſible to the animal; and by the help of a good 
microſcope, and a clear light, ſome hundreds of theſe little 
round protuberances may be diſcovered, curiouſly ranged on 
the convexity of a ſingle eye of an ordinary fleſh- fly. 


In other creatures, the like deficiency is ſupplied by having 
their eyes nearly two protuberant hemiſpheres, each conſiſting 
of a prodigious number of other little ſegments of a ſphere. 
The eyes of a cameleon, Dr. Goddard obſerves, reſemble a 
lens, or convex glaſs, ſet in a verſatile globular ſocket, which 
ſhe turns backward and forward without ftirring the head; 
and ordinarily the one a contrary way to the other. 

Laſtly, the mole, which the ancients, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Alb. 
Magnus, &c. ſuppoſed to have no eyes at all, is now found | 


to furniſh a notable inſtance of the diverſity of the apparatus | 


of viſion, For that animal living altogether underground, 
light would generally be uſeleſs to it, and ſo tender a part as | 
the eye, troubleſome. It has therefore eyes, but thoſe ſo ex- 
ceedingly ſmall, and withal ſituate fo far in the head, and co- 
vered fo ſtrongly over with hair, that they cannot ordinarily 
be either of ſervice or diſſervice to it. Yet, to guide and ſe- 
cure it a little when it chances to be above ground, Borri- 
chius, Blaſius, Schneider, Mr. Derham, and others, obſerve, 
that it can protend, or put them forth beyond the skin, and 
again draw them back at pleaſure, ſome what after the manner 
of ſnails. | | 
In the ges of nocturnal animals is a part not yet mentioned, 
218. a ſort of tapetum at the bottom of the eye, which gives 


catch their prey in the dark. Thus, Dr. Willis: hujs uſus 
ef? oculi pupillam quaſi jubare inſito uluminare—quare in fele 
Aurimum illuſtris eft, at homini, avibus & piſcibus deefl. De 
Anima Brutor. 


He adds, that in ſome perſons the iris has a faculty alſo of 


after a plentiful drinking of generous wine, could ſee to read 
in the darkeſt night. bid. 


The like Pliny tells us of Tib. Cæſar, that upon his firſi 


waking in the night, he could ſee every thing for a little while, | 
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as if in broad day light. Nat. Hiſt. L. XI. C. 373. And, 
Dr. Briggs gives a parallel inftance of a gentleman 1n Bedford- 
ſhire. Ophthal, C. 5. F. 12. | 
Frogs, beſide the parts of the eye which they have in com- 
mon with men, and moſt quadrupeds, have a peculiar mem- 
brane, or cartilage, which is not commonly perceived, where- 
with they can, at pleaſure, cover the ge, without too much 
hindring the fight ; becauſe the membrane is both tranſparent 
and ſtrong, ſo that it may paſs for a kind of moveable cornea, 
or occaſional ſafeguard to the eye. _ | 
In furniſhing frogs with this ſtrong membrane, the providence 
of nature ſeems very conſpicuous ; for they being amphibious 
creatures, deſigned to paſs their lives in watery places, which 
for the moſt part abound in plants endowed with ſharp edges, 
or points; and the progreſhve motion of this animal, being 
not by walking, but by leaping ; if his eyes were not provided 
with ſuch a caſe, he muſt either ſhut them, and { leap blind- 
folded, or by leaving them open, muſt run the riique of having 
the cornea cut, pricked, or otherwiſe offended : but this mem- 
brane, like a kind of ſpectacles, covers the eye, without tak- 
ing away the fight ; and as ſoon as the occaſion for it is over, 
the animal withdraws it into a little cell, where it reſts, till 
its uſe be again required. This membrane becomes viſible, 
by applying the point of a pin, or any ſuch ſharp thing, to 
the cye of a frog, whilſt his head is held ſteady; for to ſcreen 
his eye, he will preſently cover it therewith, and afterwards 
withdraw it, upon a removal of the ſuſpected danger.—And 
becauſe many birds are deſtined to fly among the branches of 
trees and buſhes, leſt by this means the prickles, twigs, leaves, 
&c. ſhould wound or offend their , nature has alſo given 
them ſuch another kind of horny membrane as we fee in 
frogs. See NICTITATING. 
Naturaliſts relate wonders of the ſharpneſs and accuracy of 
the eyes of ſome animals, as the eagle, &c, beyond thole of 
men. See EAGLE, c. 
Yet do thoſe of men ſeem improveable to a ſurpriſing de- 
gree :—Mr. Boyle inſtances in a major of a regiment of king 
Charles I. who being afterwards forced abroad, ventured at 
Madrid, to do his king a piece of ſervice of an extraordinary 
nature and conſequence ; which being there judged very irre- 
cular, he was committed to an uncommon priſon, or rather 
dungeon; having no window belonging to it, only a hole in 
the wall, at which the keeper put in proviſions, and preſently 
cloſed it again on the out- ſide, but not perhaps very exactly. 
For ſome weeks this gentleman continued utterly in the 
dark, very diſconſolate; but afterwards he began to think he 
ſaw ſome little glimmering of light, which, from time to 
time, increaſed, ſo that he could not only diſcover the parts 
of his bed, and other ſuch large objects, but at length, amidſt 
this deep obſcurity, could perceive the mice that frequented his 
chamber, to eat the crumbs of bread which fell upon the 
ground, and diſcern their motions very well. 
The author juſt mentioned, in his Obſervations on vitiated 
fight, gives us ſome uncommon phænomena, that regard the 
hes. — He furniſhes ſeveral inftances of nyctalopias, or people 
whoſe eyes in the day- time were quite dark, or at leaſt fo dim, 
that they could hardly diſcern their way; who yet, ſoon after 
ſun- ſet, and during twi- light, ſaw very clearly. See Nx c A- 
LOPIA, 
This brings to mind an odd caſe of an old learned divine, who 
complained, that during the day-time, his right-hand ſhook ſo 
much, that he could not manage his pen ; and therefore was 
forced to make uſe of it only by candle-light. 
But, which is yet more ſtrange, one of theſe patients who 
could only ſee by night, could diſtinguiſh ſome colours, via. 
black and white, but not others, eſpecially red and green. 
The meadows to this perſon did not appear green, but of an 
odd, darkiſh colour; and when ſhe had a mind to gather 
violets, though ſhe kneeled in the place where they grew, ſhe 
could not diſtinguiſh them by the colour from the graſs about 
them, but only by their ſhape or touch. 


Artificial Eye, is an optical machine, wherein objects are repre- 


ſented after the ſame manner as in the natural eye; of conſide- 
rable uſe in illuſtrating the nature and manner of viſion. 

Its conſtruction is thus: provide two hollow hemiſpheres of 
hard, dry wood, well cemented together, to repreſent the ball 
of the eye: Let the anterior, or fore-hemiſphere, be perfora- 
ted with a round hole in C, (Tab. Oprics, fig. 9.) to ſupply 
the place of a pupil; and therein fit a thin, plane glaſs, or, 
which amounts to the ſame, a concayo-convex glaſs, to ſerve 
for the cornea, In the inſide, have a ſhort draw-tube G, 


with a lens convex on both ſides, to do the office of the cry- 


{talline therein. In the hind, or poſterior hemiſphere, fit ano» 
ther draw-tube EF, with a plain glaſs therein, having its inner 
ſurface ſmooth, though not poliſhed, repreſenting the retina 
and optic nerve, 

If now the aperture C, be turned towards any object; and 
the draw-tube FE be gradually pulled out; you will have 
the object beautifully and ſtrongly repreſented, in all its colours, 
on the retina, only in an inverted order. See V1sIoN, 

It being of no conſequence what the figure of the inner cavity 
is; any room, or chamber, ſo darkened as only to receive 
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light from a ſingle hole, with a glaſs convex on both ſides 


fitted therein; will do the office of an artificial eye, and exhibit 

all the objects oppoſed to the aperture, on a wall, or a white 

cloth, ſtretched at a proper diſtance from the aperture: with 

this circumſtance, that the leſs ſphere the glaſs is a ſegment 

of, the larger will the figures appear. And this is the cele- 
brated camera obſcura. See CAMERA Obſcura. 

Eve in Perſpective. See the article PERSPECTIVE. 

Altitude of the EYE. See the article ALTITUDE, 

Eye, in architecture, is uſed for any round window made in a 
ee, an attic, the reins of a vault, or the like. See 

IN DOW. 

Bullocla-EyE, Oeuil de bœuf, denotes a little sky-light in 
the covering, or roof, intended to illumine a granary, or the 
like, 

The ſame term is applied to the little lutherns in a dome, as 
in that at St. Peter's at Rome, which has 48 in three rows. 
See LUTHERN. 

Eye of a Dome, denotes an aperture at the top of the dome; 
as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Pauls at London. 
It is uſually covered with a lantern. See Dome. 

Ev of the Volute, in architecture, is the centre of the volute, 
or that point wherein the helix, or ſpiral, whereof it is form- 


ed, commences, —Or, it is the little circle in the middle of |. 


the volute, wherein are found the thirteen centres for 
deſcribing the circumvolutions thereof. See Tab. Archit. fig. 
41. lit, b. and fig. 42. See allo VoLUTE. 

EYE, in agriculture and gardening, denotes a little bud, or 

ſhoot, inſerted into a tree by way of graft. See Ex- 
GRAFTING, 
The term eye, oculus, is alſo uſed for a gem, or bud, as it 
ſtands on the parent tree. A tree with fine, ſtrong, healthy 
eyes. La. Quintin, P. 1. C. 3. Art. 6. The good branches 
are thoſe which come in the order of nature, and that have 
large eyes pretty near each other. Id. This branch muſt be cut 
off at the third ye. Liger. See Bup, GEM, PRUNING, &c. 

EE, among naturaliſts, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a hole, or 
aperture, —W hence it is that the firſt of the big inteſtines is 
called cæcum, or the blind gut, as having no eye, or perfora- 
tion,—For a like reaſon the chemiſts call a veſſel, uſed in di- 
ſtillation, a blind head. | 

Eys, in printing, is ſometimes uſed for the thickneſs of the 
types, or characters, uſed in printing: or, more ſtrictly, it is 
the graving in relievo, on the top of the letter; otherwiſe, 
called its face. See LETTER. 

It is the ge or face that makes the impreſſion ; the reſt, 
which they call the body, ſerving only to ſuſtain it. 

The ce of the e, is the little aperture at the head of that 
character, which diſtinguiſhes it from the c. See E. 

Eve, is alſo uſed among jewellers, for the luſtre, and brilliant 
of pearls and precious ſtones ; more uſually called the water. 
See WATER, GEM, &c. 

3 See $ SUPERCILIUM. 


EvyE-l/ds. PALPEBREA. 
EvyE-Vater. : WATER. 
White of the Exk. WHITE. 


Bulls-EvEe, in aſtronomy, a ftar of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation taurus; by the Arabs called alaebaran. See AL- 
DEBARAN, | 


© 
_— 


A 


EZR 


Its longitude, latitude, c. See among tha c . 
1 in th conſtellation Taurus. 1 other 

Cats-EvE, Oculus Cati, in Nat. Hiſt. a precious ſton 
alſo /un's eye, oculus ſolis: and nie; called 
the — of the 2 85 8 _ Woodward, for 
It is tranſparent, of a gliſtering grey, in 
ſtraw· colour: uſually . — 9 Fre rl 
ops = y 2 1 is found in diverſe e, a 
: _ , ies, but e of the iſland of Ceylon are the moſt 

Crabs-EyYE, Oculus Cancrorum. See Cx ABS-Zyes. | 

— 2 Caprinus, is when there is à white ſpeck on 
the pupil of the eye, as is ſeen in the : 
call i * . 9e of goats, Phyſicians 

Hares-Evt, Oculus Leporinus *, in medicine, a diſeaſe ar: 

a contraction of the upper eye-lid, which i — wes 
to cover its part of the eye: So that the patient is obliged _ 4 
with the eye half open, after the manner of hare, my 
* Phyſicians call it /agophthalmia, a Greek wo ifyi | 
ſame thing ; being c of Agyas, = 2 
EYRE „ or Ent in law, ſignifies the « | 
5 7 18111 cou juſtices iti 
rant. See ITI ERA NT. l l ullices ting 
*The word ſeems formed of the old French, erre, 
track. R a 
ence, juſtices in eyre, are thoſe whom Bracto 1 f 
ciarios itinerantes. See JUSTICE in Eyre. "ms ob 

EvRE of the foreft, is otherwiſe called ju/tice ſeat ; which by the 
ancient cuſtoms was to be held every three years, by the ju- 
ſtices of the foreſt journeying up and down for that purpoſe 

EYRIE. or 4 fa | 

„ or AYRIE, among falconers, the neſt wh 
fit, and hatch, and feed their young, : e 
Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the neſt, is called an 
eyeſs. See HAWE, and FAL cox. 

EZECHIEL's Reed, or Rod, a ſcripture meaſure, computed 
by late writers to amount to x Engliſh foot, 11 inches, = of 
an inch, See MEASURE. 85 

EZRA, or EsDRas, in divinity.— e Books of Ez RA, are 
two books of holy ſcripture, compoſed by Ezra, or Eſdras, 
the high-prieſt of the Jews during the captivity ; and particu | 
larly about the time when they returned to Pajetine under 
the reign of Cyrus, 

The original of the books of Ezra is in Hebrew; and the ſe- 
cond is particularly called by the Hebrews, and from them by 
the Engliſh tranſlators, Nehemiah. | 

The two contain the hiſtory of the return of that people from 
the Babyloniſh captivity, and their re-eſtabliſhment in the 
holy land. They are canonical, and are allowed as ſuch both 
by the church, and the ſynagogue. | 

The third and fourth books of Ezra, called in the Engliſh 
verſion, the firſt and ſecond books of Eſdras; though held by 
ſome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical ; are thrown by 
the Engliſh church in the number of apocryphal books: being 
only extant in Greek. See APOCRYPHAL. | 
The Canon of Ezra, is the collection of the books of ſcrip- 
ture made by that pontiff.—Ic appears, however, that the 
ſynagogue added other books to Ezra's canon; witneſs the 
book of Ezra it ſelf, and that of Nehemiah, See Canon. 
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F 


The fixth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth con- 
ſonant. See LETTER. 
The letter F may be either conſidered abſolutely, and 
in itſelf, or with rogues to the particular languages 
where it is found, In the firſt view, F is generally placed 
by ſome grammarians among the mutes, like the $ among 
y Greek grammarians : though others give it the quality of 
2 ſemi-vowel. See Mu TE, Cc. : 8 
oh, Conrad Amman (in his diſſertation de Zoquela) divides 
che conſonants into ſingle, and double; and the ſingle into 
hiffing and exploſive. Among thoſe called hiſſing, there are 
ſome pronounced by the application of the upper teeth to the 
lower lip; and theſe are the Fand the ph. The reaſon why 
ſome account the Fa ſemi-vowel, and Amman places it among 
the hifſers, is, that one may produce a little ſound, without 
any other motion of the organs, than what is neceſlary to 
the pronunciation of the F. 
This letter is derived to us from the Romans, who borrowed 
it from the olians; among whom it is called digamma, or 


double gamma, as reſembling two T's, one over the other. 


Add, that the digamma ſeems in its origin to have been no 
other than the Greek &, which being made at three ſtrokes, 
degenerated at length into the figure F. For the letter $ 
being compounded of an omicron, with a perpendicular 
drawn through it, if that perpendicular be made firſt, and 
the O at two ſtrokes afterwards, v:z. firſt the upper, then 
the under part, it may happen, eſpecially in writing faſt, 
that the two parts ſhall not join ; and even inſtead of two 
arches of circles, haſte and conveniency may naturally enough 
make two ſtraight lines. 

Thus it is that the tranſverſe ſtroke of the letter J, is fre- 
quently ſeen ſtraight ; and the letter, in form of a croſs f. 
And what confirms this tranſmutation of the & into F til] 
further, is, that on the medals of Philip, and the kings of 


Syria, in the words EITISANOTE and $IAAAEASOY, the | 


phi & is frequently ſeen in the form juſt mentioned, i. e. it 
has no circle or omicron; but a-croſs the middle of the per- 
pendicular, is a kind of right line, formed only of two dots, 
the one on the right ſide, and the other on the left, repre- 
ſenting a croſs, F. | 

Such appears to be the origin of the letter F; which, of 
conſequence, is no other than a corruption of the Greek : 
And accordingly, on the medals of the Faliſci, the F is or- 
dinarily put in lieu of the Greek . But it muſt be added, 
that though the Greek and Latin letter were thus the ſame 
thing, yet the ſound was much ſofter among the Latins, than 
among the Greeks; as was long ago obſerved by Teren- 
tianus, | 
The Romans, for ſome time, uſed an inverted F, J, in lieu 
of an V conſonant, which had no peculiar figure in their al- 
phabet : thus in inſcriptions we meet with TERMINAAIT, 
DIMI, Sc. Lipfius (in his comment on the Annals of Ta- 
Citus, I. xi.) Covarruvias, and Dauſquius (in his treatiſe of 
orthography) hold, that it was the emperor Claudius who 
firſt introduced this uſe of the inverted digamma, or ; 
which they call the invention of a letter, as being equivalent 
to the invention of the letter V.—In effect, Tacitus (in the 
4 chapter of the ſaid book) and Suetonius in his life of 
Claudius, c. 41.) aſſure us, that the emperor invented three 
letters; one of which, Lipſius ſhews, muſt be the inverted 
folic digamma : But, before Claudius, Varro made an at- 
tempt to introduce the ſame thing, but could not ſucceed. 
All the authority of an emperor was neceſſary to make it 
take: nor did it ſubſiſt long; for after Claudius's death it 
was thrown by again; as we are told by the ſame Tacitus: 
And Quintilian obſerves, it did not ſubſiſt in his time. So 
far is the cuſtom of a language from being ſubject even to the 
maſters of the world. 


It may be added, that the pronunciation of the F is almoſt 


the ſame with that of the V; as will be evident by attend- 
ing to the manner of pronouncing the following words, Fa- 
vour, Vanity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, Vogue, Sc. The 
French particularly, in borrowing words from other lan- 
guages, uſually turn the final v into an 7, as chetif of cat- 


tivo ; neuf of novus; nef of navis, &c, 


— 


In the later Roman writers we find the Latin Fand Greek d, | 


Pb frequently confounded ; as in Falanx, for Phalanx; Fi- 
loſophia, for Philoſophia, &c. Which abuſe is ſtill retained 
by many French writers, who write F iloſophie, Filippe, Epi- 


fane, &c. and even ſometimes by the Engliſh, as in Fantaſy, 
iltre, Ec. | 


F, in the civil law. Two fs joined together, fignify the 


hag See the reaſon thereof under the article P a N- 
r. 


Vor. I, 


; 


FAB 


F, or Fa, in muſic, denotes the baſs-clef; being placed on the 
fourth line upwards. See Bass, and CLgF, | | 
Indeed, the character or ſign by which the F and c clefs are 
marked, bear no reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. Malcolm 
thinks it were as well if we uſed the letters themſelves, but 
cuſtom has carried it otherwiſe, The ordinary character of 
the F or baſs-clef is): which Kepler takes a deal of pains to 
deduce, by corruption, from the letter F itſelf, See Cn A- 
RACTER. | | 

F, in our antient cuſtoms, was a ſtigma or brand, 

He that ſhall maliciouſly ſtrike any perſon with a weapon in 
church or church-yard, or draw any weapon there with in- 
tent to ſtrike, ſhall have one of his ears cut off; and if he 
have no ears, ſhall be marked on the cheek with an hot iron, 
having the letter F, whereby he may be known for a fray- 
maker or fighter. 

F, in phyſical preſcriptions, ſtands for fiat, let it be done: as 
F. S. A. denotes as much as fiat ſecundum artem. 

F, among ſuch as give us the numeral value of letters, fignifies 
40, according to the verſe, | 

Sexta quaterdenos gerit que diſtat ab alpha. 


Ho when a daſh was added a top, F, it ſignified 40 thou- 

and, 

FA is one of the notes of muſic; being the fourth, riſing in 
the order of the gammut, ut, re, mi, fa. See NoTE. 

FABIANS, Fasnir, in antiquity, a part of the Luperci, 

See LUPERC1, and LUPERCALIA. 
Thoſe prieſts conſiſted of two colleges, one of which was 
called the Fabii, and the ſecond the Quintilii, from their re- 
ſpective chiefs. —The Fabii were for Romulus, and the Quin- 
tilii for Remus. See QUINTILIANS, 

FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, defigned either to in- 
ſtruct or divert: or, as Monſ. de la Motte defines it, an in- 
ſtruction diſguiſed under the allegory of an action. 

Fable ſeems to be the moſt antient way of teaching: The 
principal difference between the eloquence of the antients, 
and that of the moderns, conſiſts, according to Pere Boſſu, 
in this, that our manner of ſpeaking is ſimple and proper; 
end theirs full of myſteries and allegories, The truth was 
uſually diſguiſed under thoſe ingenious inventions, called by 
way of excellence uufer, Fabulz, Fables, hat is, words; 
as intimating that there was the ſame difference between 
theſe fabulous diſcourſes of the learned, and the common 
language of the people, as between the words of men, and 
the voices of beaſts, | 
At firſt, Fables were only employed in ſpeaking of the di- 
vine nature, as then conceived : whence, the antient theo- 
logy was all Fable. The divine attributes were ſeparated as 
into ſo many perſons; and all the oeconomy of the God- 
head laid down in the feigned relations and actions thercof : 
either by reaſon the human mind could not conceive ſo much 
power and action in a ſingle and indivilible being; or, per- 
haps, becauſe they thought ſuch things too great and high for 
the knowledge of the vulgar. And as they could not well 
ſpeak of the operations of this Almighty Cauſe, without 
ſpeaking likewiſe of its effects; natural philoſophy, and at 
length human nature and morality itſelf, came thus to be 
veiled under the ſame fabulous allegoric expreſſion; whence 
* origin of poetry, and particularly of epic poetry. See 
Erie. | 
The criticks, after Aphthonious and Theon, reckon three 
kinds of Fables, rational, moral, and mixed. | 


ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done by men; and which 
might poſſibly have been ſaid, or done, though in reality they 
were not.—duch, in the ſacred writings, are thoſe of the ten 
virgins ; of Dives and Lazarus; the prodigal ſon, &c. Of 
theſe rational Fables we have likewiſe about a dozen in Phæ- 
drus. See PARABLE. 

Moral FaBLEs, called alſo apologues, are thoſe wherein 
beaſts are introduced as actors, ſpeakers, c. Theſe are 
alſo called Æſopic Fables: not that Æſop was their inven- 
tor, for they were in uſe long before him, viz. in the 
times of Homer and Heſiod; but becauſe he excelled there- 

in. In this kind; not only beaſts, but even ſometimes 
trees, hammers, &c, are ſuppoſed to ſpeak, See Apo- 
LOGUE, 
The rational differs from the moral Fable in this; that 
the former, though it be feigned, might be true : but the 
mw is impoſſible ; as it is impoſſible for brutes or ſtocks to 
peak. 


verſing together, —Of theſe we have a fine inſtance, in Juſtin, 
4 A J. xxxili, 


Rational Fa BL Es, called alſo parables, are relations of things 


Mixed Fa BL Es, are thoſe compoſed of both ſorts, rational. 
and moral; or wherein men and brutes are introduced con- 
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1. xxxiii. c. 4. made by a petty king, to alarm the antient 
Gauls againſt the Maffilians, who arriving out of Aſia, in 
Spain, charmed with the - place, begged leave of the inhabi- 
tants to build a city. To this effect ; | 


A bitch big with young, begged of a ſhepherd a place to lay 
her whelps in; which when ſhe had obtained, ſhe further 


begged for leave to rear them in the ſame. At length, the 
whelps being now grown up; depending on the ſtrength of 


her own family, ſhe claimed the property of the place.—So 
the Maſſilians, who are now only ſtrangers, will hereafter | 


pretend to be maſters of this country. 


As to the laws of Fable; the principal are; iſt, that to every 


Fable there be ſome interpretation annexed, to ſhew the 


moral ſenſe, or deſign thereof, This interpretation, if it be | 


placed after the Fable, is called eri“ ie, or affabulatio ; 
if before it, pouv.3tov, praefabulatio, — 2dly, that the nar- 
ration be clear, probable, 
this probability, the manners muſt be expreſſed, and cloſely 


kept to, as in poetry, See PROBABILITY and Man- | 


NERS, 


M. de la Motte has ſome fine remarks on the ſubject of Tu- 
bles, at the beginning of his Fables nouvelles, dedies au Roi, 


1719. A Fable, according to this polite writer, is a little 


epic poem ; differing in nothing from the great one, but in | 


extent, and in that being leſs confined as to the choice of its | ceeded. His Fables are many of them very happy, 


perſons, it may take in all ſorts at pleaſure, as gods, men, 


beaſts, or genii; or even, if occaſion be, create perſons, i. e. 
perſonify virtues, vices, rivers, trees, Sc. Thus M. de la 
Motte very happily introduces virtue, talent, and reputation, 
as perſons making a voyage together. See ErOPE A, and 
PERSONIFYING, 

That author ſuggeſts two reaſons why Fables have pleaſed in 
all ages and places. The firſt is, that ſelf-love is ſpared in 
the inſtruction, The ſecond, that the mind is exerciſed by 
the allegory. Men do not love direct precepts ; too proud to 
condeſcend to thoſe philoſophers who ſeem to command what 
they teach, they will needs be inſtructed in a more humble 
manner : they would never amend, if they thought that to 
amend were to obey, Add, that there is a ſort of activity 
in the mind, which muſt be humoured. It pleaſes it ſelf in 
a penetration, which diſcovers more than is ſhewn ; and in 
apprehending what was hid under a veil, fancies it ſelf in 
ſome meaſure the author of it. The Fable muſt always im- 
ply or convey ſome truth : in other works, delight alone may 
ſuffice; but the Fable muſt inſtruct. Its eſſence is to be a 
ſymbol, and of conſequence to ſignify ſomewhat more than 
is expreſſed by the letter. This truth ſhould for the genera- 
lity be a moral one; and a ſeries of fictions conceived and 
compoſed in this view, would form a treatiſe of morality pre- 
ferable to any more direct and methodical treatiſe : Accord- 
ingly, Socrates, we are told, had a deſign to compoſe a courſe 
of morality in this way. This truth ſhould be concealed 
under the allegory ; and in ftriftneſs, it ought not to be ex- 


plained either at the beginning or end. 


T be truth, or idea intended, ſhould ariſe up in the reader's | 
mind from the Fable itſelf, However, for the conveniency 


of the leſs-diſcerning readers, it may be a good way to point 
To have the mo- 


out the truth or moral in preciſer terms. 
ral at the end of the Fable, ſeems much better than at the be- 
ginning: The mind is apt to be foreſtalled in the latter caſe ; 


J carry the key all along with me, ſo that there is no room to 


exerciſe my mind, in finding any thing my ſelf. 


The image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and ex- 
preſs the thing intended, directly and without any equivoque : : 
It muſt be one, that is, all the parts muſt be viſibly acceſſory 
to one principal end; and it muſt be natural, that is, founded 


on nature, or at leaſt on opinion, 
The. writers of Fables are not mA. 


even occalioned all the good things of that kind to be aſcri- 
bed to him. His life, as wrote by Planudes, is it ſelf a tho- 
rough Fable, It muſt be owned to be very happily imagined, 
to make the inventor of Fables a ſlave, and his maſter a-phi- 
loſopher. The ſlave has his maſter's pride, and ill humour 
to deal with all, throughout. His leſſons were all contained 
in the Fables themſelves ; and the readers were left the plea- 
ſure of picking them out themſelves. 

It is generally allowed among the learned, that though the 
matter and invention of the Fables be Aſop's, the turn and 
expreſſion is not. The Greek is of Planudes, and bad Greek 
it is in the judgment of F. Vavaſſor, de Ludicra Did. 
Some authors will have Socrates the author of the Fables of 
Aſop; others attribute them to Solomon; and others to 


Homer, 


Phædrus was a flav 
advantage over Æſop in education. He is only a fabuliſt, as 


he tranſlates and copies. Though his Fables be generally 
ſhort, yet is he prolix, compared to his author. His ftyle 
however is always florid, his deſcriptions conciſe, and his epi- 
thets ſuitable : He frequently adds graces never dreamt of by 
the inventor ; and every where enriches the ſimplicity of 
Aſop, in the moſt delicate manner. 

Pilpay, another fabuliſt, governed Indoſtan a long time un- 
der a powerful emperor : but he was not the leſs a ſlave; 

I 


UT 


— 


If there were any be- 
fore Æſop, his ſucceſs has quite effaced their memory; and | 


ort and pleaſant. To preſerve | 


mY _ 


8 


* 
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e too, and a freed-man; but he had the 


FAB 


for the prime miniſters of ſuch princes are always more ſ. 
0 


than the meaneſt ſubjects. Pilpay comprized all his poli 


ticks in his Fables; and according] 


hi : 
awed the. hook of Site, or a is work long conti. 


cipline of Indoſtan. It 


was tranſlated into Perſian and Arabic, and ſince into th 
e 


modern languages. His Fables, M, de la 
are rather famous than good: but he is hag on _ 
the merit of invention will always compenſate for r, _ 
of faults. His Fables are often wild, and artleſs; a 0 cal 
collection is a ſort of romantic aſſemblage ee nd the 
compoſed, in its kind, -_ Cyrus or Orlando ;. w 921 
adventures are continually thwarting and .claſhins ig . * 
other. Tr 0 5 ba 8 * ing with each 
We ſay nothing of the Fables of Gabrias, or Babrias : 
Abſterhius, Ge. N 5s vos, 
Among the moderns, we have none that deſerve to be ſee 
in the company above-mentioned, except perhaps Meff. de 0 
Fontaine, and de la Motte. The firſt of whom has. x kd 
out all the beſt things in Eſop, Phædrus and Pil by and 
given them a-new in French with a delicacy and. mplicie 
peculiar to himſelf ; and which, in the judgment” of | od 
country-men, ſets him even above Phædrus. 
The latter, rather than take up with what de ja Fontaine 
had left, choſe to be an inventor himſelf. He has ſuc- 
ſome think them too full of thought and reaſoning. foough 
ſification is infinitely more correct than that of la Fontaine; 
and more ſuitable to the ſubject than that of le Noble. 4 
FABLE, is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic, or dramatic poem ; 
or the action which makes the ſubject of ſuch poem, or ro- 
mance. See PoE M, DRAMA, Eric and Ac TIN. 
The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, is the principal part, and 
as it were the ſoul of a poem. It muſt be conſidered as the 
firſt foundation of the compoſition; or the principle, which 
gives life and motion to all the parts. — In this ſenſe, the 
Fable is defined „ A diſcourſe invented with art, to form 
„ the manners by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory 
c of an action.“ e 
The epic Fable, according to Boſſu, is confined to the ratio. 
nal kind, 7. e. the actors and perſons are to be gods and 
men. And yet it admits of a deal of latitude: it may be ei- 
ther grave, illuſtrious, and important; or low, and popular; 
either whole, or defective; in verſe, or in proſe; much epi- 
ſodified, or brief; rehearſed by an author, or repreſented by 
actors on the ſcene : all which are only ſo many circum- 
ſtances, which do not make any alteration in the nature and 
eſſence of the Fable. * 
The characters that ſpecify the epic Fable are theſe : It is ra- 
tional and probable ; it imitates a whole, and an important 
action; and it is long, and related in verſe, None of which 
properties affect the nature of the Fable; or make it leſs a 
Fable than thoſe of Æſop. V 
The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two eſſential 
parts, viz, truth, as its foundation; and fiction, which diſ- 
guiſes the truth, and gives it the form of Fable. The 
truth is the point of morality intended to be inculcated; 
the fiction is the action, or words the inſtruction is covered 
under. 
To make a plot or Fable; the firſt thing, according to the 
great critick juſt mentioned, is to pitch on ſome moral in- 
ſtruction to be exemplified. | | : 
E. gr. I would exhort two brothers, or other perſons, who 
have ſome common intereſt, to live in amity, in order to 
preſerve it. This is the end of the Fable, and the firſt thing 
I have in view. In order to this, I endeavour to impreſs 
this maxim on their minds, that * ill underſtanding ruins 
c“ families, and all kinds of ſociety.” This maxim is the 
moral, or truth which is to be the ground of the Fable: which 
moral truth is now to be reduced into action; and a general 
action to be framed from ſeveral ſingle, and real actions of 
ſuch as were ruined by ill underſtanding. | 
Thus, e. gr. I ſay, that certain perſons, united together for 
the preſervation of ſomething that belong'd to them in com- 
mon, coming to diſagree ; their diviſion left them open to 
an enemy, who ruin'd them. Such is the firſt plan of a fable. 
The action preſented by this narration has four conditions: 
It is univerſal, imitated, feign'd, and contains a moral truth 
under an allegory. 
The names given to the ſeveral perſons, begin to ſpecify the 
Fable. EÆſop uſes thoſe of brutes. Two dogs, ſays he, ap- 
pointed to watch a flock, fall out, fight, and leave all open 
to the wolf, who carries off what he pleaſes. | 
If you would have the action more ſingular, and ren- 
der the Fable rational, take the names of men. Prida- 
mant and Orontes, brothers by a ſecond venter, Were left 
very rich by their father's will: but diſagreeing about the 
partition of their effects, they engaged themſelves ſo far againſt 
each other, that they took no care of their common intereſt, 
againſt Clitander, their eldeſt brother by the firſt 2 
which laſt, artfully inflaming their quarrel, and feigning 
had no view but to ſome moderate augmentation, WII 
might be made him without preſſing them; he, in the _ 
time, gets the judges on his fide, and the other perſons | 


* 
* 


Avienus, 


to be annull'd, 
becom 


truſted with the affair, procures the will _ 
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becomes entitled to the whole eſtate the brothers were at 
iance about. : 2 
> th Fable is rational; but the names being feigned, 
As well as the things, and, beſides, the perſons being only 
of a private rank, it is neither epic, nor tragic. How- 
ever, it may be employed in comedy ; it being a rule laid 
down by Ariſtotle, that epic and tragic poets onl invent 
things; but comic poets invent both names and things. 
EDY, c. 
7 n this comic Fable more to the mode, and 
taſte of the town, ſome Dorinda muſt be imagined to have 
been promiſed to Clitander ; but her father, finding him diſ- 
inherited by the will, changes his reſolution, and will have 


ſpiſed, Cc. 1 5 N 
n The fiction may be ſo diſguiſed with the 


f hiſtory, that there ſhall not appear any fiction at all. 
To ces ty the poet looks back into hiftory, for the 
names of ſome perſons to whom the feigned action either 
really or probably did happen; and relates it under thoſe 
known names, with circumſtances which do not change any 
thing of the ground of the Fable. _ : 
Thus, in the war of 1302. between king Philip the fair, and 
the Flemiſh : The French army was under the command of 
Robert earl of Artois, as general, and Ralph de Neſle, his 
conſtable. Being in the plain of Courtray, in ſight of the 
enemy, the conflabls was of opinion it were eaſy to ſtarve 
them; and that it was not worth while to hazard ſo many 
of the nobles, againft a baſe, deſperate populace. This advice 
the earl rejected with ſcorn, taxing the conſtable with cow- 
ardice and infidelity. It ſhall be ſeen, anſwers the conſtable, 
which of us two is the braveſt, and the moſt faithful; and 
clapping ſpurs to his horſe, led the whole French cavalry pre- 


they raiſed, prevented their ſeeing a large deep ditch, behind 
which the Flemiſh were poſted. The cavalry therefore plung- 
ing into it, periſhed 8 and the infantry, aſtoniſh'd 
with the loſs, let themſelves be cut in pieces by the enemy. 
Thus may fiction be made to conſiſt with truth. 

As for the Fable, it matters but little, whether the perſons be 
called dogs; or Orontes and Pridamant; or Robert of Artois, 
and Ralph de Neſle; or Achilles and Agamemnon. | 
The epic Fable we ſhall now propoſe in its juſt extent, under 
theſe two names, laſt mentioned. It is too ſhort for the 
epopea in the two preceding ones, We chuſe the Fable of 
the Iliad, as being the fineſt plan of an epic poem in the world, 
and at the ſame time the moſt uſeful ſyſtem of the precepts of 
the art; it being hence that Ariſtotle was furniſhed with all 
dis reflexions. 

In every diſcrete undertaking, the end is the firſt thing pro- 
poſed ; and by this the whole work. and all its parts are re- 
gulated: Conſequently, the deſign of the epopea being to form 
the manners, it is with this firſt view the poet muſt begin. 
Now, the philoſopher dwelling on virtues and vices in gene- 
ral, the inſtructions he gives, ſerve equally for all ſtates and 
all ages ; but the poet has a more immediate regard to his 
countrymen, and the preſſing occaſions of his fellow citizens. 
On this view it is that he chuſes his moral, which he is to 
infinuate into the people, by accommodating himſelf to their 
peculiar cuſtoms, genius and inclinations. See how Homer 
has acquitted himſelf of all this. | 

He ſaw the Greeks, for whom he wrote, divided into as many 
ſtates, as cities; each whereof was a body apart, and had its 
government independant of the reſt. Yet were theſe differ- 
ent ſtates frequently obliged to unite into one body againſt 
their common enemies. Here then were two ſorts of go- 
vernment, too different to be commodiouſly treated in one 
poem : the poet accordingly had recourſe to two Fables ; the 
one for all Greece, conſidered as confederated together, only 
conſiſting of independant parts; the other, for each particu- 
lar ftate, ſuch as they are in time of peace, and without the 
firſt relation. The firſt is the ſubje& of the Iliad, the ſecond 
of the Odyſſee. See IL IAD, and OpssEE. 

For the firſt kind of government, all experience agrees, that 
the only thing which can render it happy, and its deſigns ſuc- 
ceſsful, is a good underſtanding, and due ſubordination among 
the ſeveral chiefs that compoſe it; and that miſunderſtand- 
ings, a deſire of ſway, &c. are the inevitable bane of ſuch 
confederacies, The beſt inſtruction therefore that could be 
given them, was to ſet before their eyes the deſtruction of the 
people, and even of the princes themſelves, through the ambi- 
tion and diſcord of theſe latter. Homer therefore, for the 


miſunderſtandings of princes ruin their ſtates, I fin 

6 he, the wrath of Achilles, fo fatal to the Gees — 

which deſtroyed ſo many heroes, occaſioned by a diſagree- 

ment between king Agamemnon and that prince,” 

To —_— this a he 1 divers confederate ſtates 
tat variance, and unproſperous; then reconcile ic- 

torious, All which he thus 8 in one 3 * 
veral independant princes league againſt a common enemy: 

e whom they chuſe as their leader, affronts the braveſt of 

all the confederacy; upon which the offended prince with- 

draws, and refuſes any longer to fight for the common cauſe, 


her marry one of the rich, ſenſeleſs, younger brothers, whom 


cipitately to the charge. This precipitation, with the duſt | 


ground or moral of his Fable, choſe this great truth, That the 
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This miſunderſtanding gives the enemy fo much advantage, 
that the confederates are ready to relinquiſh the enterprize. 
The diſaffected perſon himſelf becomes a ſharer in the cala- 
mities of his allies; one of his chief friends, and favourites 
being killed by the chief of the enemies. Thus, both parties, 
grown wife at their own coſts, are reconciled. Upon which 
the valiant prince again joining in the war, turns the ſcale to 
his own party, and kills the enemy's chief. 

Such is the firſt general plan of the poem. To render this 
probable and more intereſting, circumſtances of time, place, 
perſons, c. are to be added; that is, the poet looks in 
hiſtory, or tradition, for perſons, to whom ſuch actions may 
with truth or probability be attributed. 

He pitches on the ſiege of Troy, and ſuppoſes the action to 
have paſſed there. The brave, cholerick character he calls 
Achilles; the general, Agamemnon; the chief of the enc- 
mies, Hector, &c. Jo inſinuate himſelf unto his readers, 
he accommodates himſelf to their manners, genius, views, Sc. 
And to render his Fable more intereſting, makes his chief 
perſons, and thoſe who remained at length victorious, to be 
Greeks, the fathers of thoſe very people. The courſe of the 
work is filled up, and extended with other uſcful leſſons and 
inſtructions. See EPISODE. 
That the epopea in all its glory is ſtill juſtly and ſtrictly a 
mere Fable, in the ſame ſenſe as the fictions of Mſop are, is 
ſhewn by F. Boſſu, in a parallel between the Fable of the 
Iliad, and that of Æſop already mentioned. The moral in- 
ſtruction is viſibly the ſame in both: ſo is the fiction. All 
the difference lies in the names and qualities of the perſons. 
Homer's are kings; he calls them Achilles, Patroclus, &c. 
and the general good to be preſerved, he calls the Greeks. 
Zſop, after this manner, gives his perſons the names of beaſts. 
The dogs are confederated, the wolf is their enemy; and what 
Homer calls the Greeks, /Efop calls ſheep. One fays, that 
while the confederate princes are at variance, Hector ruſhes 
on the Greeks, and makes them pay dear for the folly of 
their ſovereigns (delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi) : But that 
the allies, brought by misfortunes to themſelves again, re- 
unite, repulſe Hector, and kill him. The other, that while 
the dogs are together by the ears, the wolf falls on the ſheep ; 
and that the dogs, ſeeing the havock he makes, join together, 
drive him away, and kill him, | 


The two Fables were capable of a ftill nearer reſemblance. 


Homer has extended his by long ſpeeches, deſcriptions, com- 
pariſons and particular actions; and that of /Eſop might be 
amplified after the like manner, without corrupting or alter- 
ing it. 
There needs only to relate what cauſe ſet the dogs at va- 
riance, and ſhew the riſe of the fatal wrath in all its circum- 
ſtances; to make fine deſcriptions of the plain wherein the 
ſheep fed, and of ſome neighbouring wood, where the wolf was 
ſheltered : To give this enemy whelps to rear ; make them 
follow their fire in ſearch of prey; and deſcribe the car- 
nage they made at divers expeditions. Nor would the genea- 
logy of the heroes be forgotten : The wolf ſhould boaſt him- 
ſelf a deſcendant of Lycaon ; and one of the dogs be ſprung 
in a direct line from Canicula, Which laſt would be the 
proper hero of the poem, as being hot, and apt to be enraged, 
He would repreſent the perſon of Achilles to admiration ; and 
the folly of ſome Ajax his couſin, would afford a good proof 
of ſo divine an extraction. Nothing more were required to 
engage heaven in the cauſe, and divide the gods; which, no 
doubt, have as much right in Æſop's republic, as in the ſtates 
of Homer, Witneſs Jupiter taking care to give a king to 
the nation of the frogs. . 
The reader has here field enough for an epopea; if he have 
any thing of fancy and expreſſion, and do but take care to 
repeat, as often as Homer does, | 
Toy q cf o, e. mpootgn modbas n. 
For the unity of the Fa BLE, ſee UNIT v. ; 
FABRICKE, the ſtructure, or conſtruction of any thing, 
particularly of a building. See BuIL DING. | 
* The word is form'd of the Latin fabrica, which originally 
ſignifies a ſmith's ſhop, or forge. 
In Italy, the word Fabrick is applied to any conſiderable 
building: In France it rather ſignifies the manner of building. 
FABRICK Lands, are lands given towards the maintenance, re- 
building, or repair of cathedrals, or other churches; mentioned 
in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II. cap. 8. See CHURC A, 
GLEBE, &c. | 
In antient time almoſt every one gave by his will more or 
leſs to the Fabrick of the cathedral, or pariſh-church where 
he lived. See INTESTATE. | 
FABULOUS, denotes ſomething that has a relation to fable, 
See FABLE. 1 
Varro divides the duration of the world into three ſtates, or 
periods. The firſt, aJyazx, the obſcure or dark, including 
all the time before the deluge : for the heathens had ſome 
faint idea of a deluge, and a fort of tradition founded there- 
on; but knew nothing of what had paſſed before, See 
DeLvGe. | | 
The ſecond period he calls the pu3:xoy, eee age, including 
the time from the deluge to the firſt olympiad; and making, 
according to Petavius, 1552 years; or to the deſtruction of 


Troy, 


A ww a Ws 
of 


FAC 


Troy, which was 1164 after the delupe, or after 
the Jellvery from Eaype. Seo AGE, IO 
This period is called ſometimes Fabulous, and ſometimes he- 
roic : The firſt on account of the fables wherein the hiſtory 
and learning of thoſe ages are veiled : The ſecond, from the 
heroes, or ſons of the gods, whom the poets feign to have 
lived in thoſe days. See HERO and Heroic, 

FACE, the ſurface, or firſt ſide which a body preſents to the 
eye. See SURFACE, | 
We ſay, the Face of the earth, of the waters, &c, Poly- 
hedrons have ſeveral Faces, See PoLYHEDRON. 

A die, or cube, has ſix Faces, See Cu Bk. | 

Face, is particularly uſed for the viſage of an animal, and eſpe- 
cially of a man ; as being the only part of the body that or- 

. dinarily appears to the eye. 

The Latins call it facies, vultus, os, &c. In other animals 
it is ſometimes bill, or beak ; ſometimes ſnout, Cc. 
See BILL, Cc. 
The great variety obſervable in mens Faces, voices, and hand- 
writings, furniſhes a noble argument of a providence, See 
OICE, | 
The human Face is called the image of the ſoul, as being the 
ſeat of the principal organs of ſenſe ; and the place where the 
ideas, emotions, &c, of the foul are chiefly ſet to view. 
Pride and diſdain are ſhewn in the eye-brows, modeſty on 
the cheeks, majeſty in the forehead, c. It is the Face ſhews 
the ſex, age, temperament, health, or diſeaſe, &c. 
The Face, conſidered as the index of the paſſions, habits, &c, 

of the perſon, makes the ſubject of phy ſiognomy. See PH y- 
SIOGNOMY and ME ToposcoPy. 

Anatomiſts uſually divide the Face into two parts, the upper, 

and lower: The upper is the front, or forehead ; the lower 
includes the eyes, noſe, ears, mouth, and chin. See each 
part deſcribed under its reſpective article, EyE, Nos, 
MovuTHn, &c. 

Face, or FACADE, is ſometimes uſed for the front of a build- 
ing; or the ſide on which the chief entrance is: As alſo for 
the ſide it preſents to a ſtreet, garden, court, &c. And ſome- 
times for any ſide oppoſite to the eye. See FRoNT, 


Face, FACIA, or FASCIA, in architecture, denotes a flat | 


member, having a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſmall pro- 


jecture. 
Such are the bands of an archdrave, larmier, &c, See 


FAsc IA. 

Face of a ſtone, is the ſurface or plain part, which is to lie in 
the front of the work. — The Face is eaſily known when the 
ſtone is ſcapled, as being always oppoſite to the back; and 
the back going rough as it comes from the "= 
The workmen generally chuſe to make one of thoſe ſides the 
Face, which when in the quarry lay perpendicular to the 
horizon ; and conſequently the breaking, and not the cleav- 
ing way of the ſtone, See STONE. | 

Faces of a baſtion, are the two foremoſt ſides, reaching from 
the flanks to the point of the baſtion, where they meet. 
Theſe are commonly the firſt undermined, by reaſon they 
reach fartheſt out, and are leaſt flanked, and therefore 
weakeſt. They are repreſented by the lines BC, and SC, 
Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. : 

Face of a place, denotes the interval between the points of 
two neigbouring baſtions, containing the curtain, the two 

" flanks, and the two Faces of the baſtions that looked towards 
one another. 


This is otherwiſe called the 7enaille of the piace. See TE- 
NAILLE, | 
Face prolonged, in fortification, is that part of a line of de- 
fence raſant, which is between the angle of the epaule, or 
ſhoulder of a baſtion and the curtain: or the line of a defence 
raſant diminiſh'd by the Face of the baſtion, 
Face, in aſtrology, is uſed for the third part of a ſign. Each 
ſign is ſuppoſed to be divided inte three Faces : The ten firſt 
degrees compoſe the firſt Face ; the ten following ones the ſe- 
' cond; and the laſt ten the third, Venus is in the third Face 
of Taurus, that is, in the laſt ten degrees thereof, See S1GN. 
FACET, or FA ck TT E, a little face, or fide of a body cut 
into a great number of angles. ; 
Multiplying glaſſes are cut in Facets, or Facet-wiſe. Dia- 
monds are alſo cut in Facets, or tables. See DIAMOND, 


FACIA, in architecture. See the article FAsc 1A. | 
in medicine, is when the noſtrils are 


FACIES Hippocratica, i . 
ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of the ears 


contracted, the forehead dry and wrinkled, and the com- 


plexion pale or livid. | 
The Facies Hippocratica is chiefly obſerved toward the period 


of phthiſes, and other conſumptions : It is held a ſure prog- 


noſtic of death, See PHTHIs1s. 


FACTION, a cabal, or party, formed in a ſtate to diſturb 


the public repoſe. 


The moſt ce 


of the Whigs and Tories in England. 


Tory, Ec. 
FAcTIox was originally an appellation 


growing 


FACTITIOUS ſi 


lebrated FaZions are that of the Guelphs and 


Gibelins, who kept Italy in alarm for many ages; and that 
Sce GUELPH, 


given the divers troops, 
Circus. See 


FAC 
Of theſe there were four, viz. the 


Fattim, the red Faction, and the 
CoLouURs. 


green Faon, the 


white Faction. T 
Theſe Factions, with their liveries and We ength 
aboliſhed: The emulation which was at firſt aber — 


to ſuch height, that in Juſtinian's time they came 
gnifies any thing made by art; i oppoſition 
uce of e : n 


adtitious liquors, See WATER. 
into natural and factitiaus. See CI x 


to blows, 


to what is the prod 
Diſtilled waters are 
Cinnabar is divide 


NA BAR. 


De- FA CT O, ſee the article DE-xacTo. 
FACTOR, in commerce, an a . 


ent, or perſon who acts 
l called alſo W 

and throughout the 
Broke, Ge. 


the buying, or the 


negotiates for a merchant, by 
miſſioner, and on ſome A. broker, 
Levant, coagis. See Co MISS TONER, 
Factors are chiefly either charged with 
ſelling of goods; or with both. 

Thoſe of the firſt kind are uſually eſtabliſhed in places of con- 
ſiderable manufactories, or cities of great trade. Their of- 
fice is to buy up commodities for merchants reſiding elſe- 
where ; to ſee them packed, and ſend them to the perſons for 
whom they were bought. | 

FACTORs of ſale, are uſually fixed in places where there is a 

great vent. To theſe, merchants and manufacturers ſend 
their goods to be ſold for them according to the price, and 
other conditions expreſſed in the orders deliver'd them, 
The wages, or allowances for ſelling, are uſually clear of all 
expences of carriage, exchange, remittances, &c, except- 
ing poſtage of letters, which are never put to account. See 
FACTORAGE, 

FacToRs, in arithmetic, is a name given to the two numbers 
which are multiplied into one another; that is, the multi- 
plicand and multiplier : fo called by reaſon they do facere pro. 
ductum, make or conſtitute the product, See MULT1eL1- 
CATION, 

FACTORAGE, ſee FacTor, BrRokace, &c. 

The Fuctorage, or wages, called alſo commiſſion, is diffe- 

rent, at different places, and for different voyages: At a 

medium it may be fixed at three per cent. of the value of the 

goods bought; beſide the charge of package, which is paid 
over and above. 

At Virginia, Barbadoes and Jamaica, the Fa#orage is from 

three to five per cent, and the like throughout the greateſt 

art of the Weſt-Indies. In Italy it is two and a half, In 
olland one and a half, In Spain, Portugal, France, Ge. 
two per cent, | 

FACTORY, a place where a conſiderable number of factor 

reſide, to negotiate and officiate for their maſters or principals, 

See FACTOR, 5 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
other parts of Aſia, whither the European nations ſend their 
ſhips every year, and keep factors to buy the commodities. of 
the country, and ſell thoſe brought from Europe. | 
The greateſt and nobleſt Factory in the world, is that of the 
Engliſh at Smyrna. It uſually conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons, 
. of them young gentlemen of the beſt families, and fre- 
quently younger ſons of peers. It is a ſort of ſeminary of 
merchants. As there is a neceſſity for ſerving an apprentice- 
ſhip of ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the Levant; 
the cuſtom is for perſons of fortune to bind their younger 
ſons to ſome merchant, who, in conſideration of 3 or 400 
pound ſterling, agrees, after the three firſt years of their ap- 
prenticeſhip are expired, to ſend them to Smyrna: where 
they have not only the management of their maſters affairs 
with very plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe permitted 
to trade for themſelves ; whereby they are enabled to live 
ſplendidly the reſt of their apprenticeſhip, and at length come 
out the beſt qualified for buſineſs of any young perſons in the 
world. See ComPaANy. 

FA CTU M, in arithmetic, the product of two quantities mul- 
tiplied by each other. See PRoDUCT, and FACTOR. 

FACULZ *, in aſtronomy, a name given by Scheiner, and 
others after him, to certain ſpots on the ſun's diſk, that ap- 
pear brighter, and more lucid than the reſt of the body. See 
SUN, 

* The word is pure Latin ; being a diminutive of fax, torch; 
and ſuppoſed to be here applied from their appearing and dif- 
ſipating by turns. in 

The Faculæ oi bright ſpots differ very conſiderably from the 

maculz or dark ſpots, both in light, colour, figure, magnt- 

tude, and duration. See MacuLz, 

Hevelius aſſures us, that July the 20, 1634, he obſerved a 

Facula that took up a third part of the ſun's diameter. And 

from the obſervations of the ſame Hevelius, we learn, that 4 

the maculæ frequently change into Faculæ; the Faculz into 

maculæ rarely, if ever, Some authors even contend that all 
the maculz degenerate into Faculz, before they quite dilap- 


Ink 


ygens, however, declares he was never able to diſcover any 


 Facule ; though the maculæ occurred to him very fr _— 
All the foundation he could ſee for the notion of Facts 


or companies of combatants in the games of the 
Circus, and CIRCENSIAN. 


ſ 


| 4 
was, _ in the darkiſh clouds which frequently 9s 


oil clear 5s water, without any ſmell, and which had the 
property of fixing mercury into fine ſilver. Upon this, to 


work he goes; and becauſe he would have as laudable and 
promiling a matter as he could, hired four robuſt healthy 


5 A C 


-culz, one ſometimes diſcerns little points or ſparks brighter 


reſt. 
—.— authors, after Kircher and Scheiner, have ory 


ſun's body full of bright, fiery ſpots, whic | 
n to 1 a fort of W in ho body of the] young fellows, whom he ſhut up for three months, and 
4 1 Huygens, and others of the lateſt and beft obſervers, | agreed wth ＋ that they ſhould eat . but = gong 
J beſt teleſc diſcover nothing of the mat- bread, which he ſupplied them withal freſh every day, an 
finding that the 2 . drink the beſt Champaign wine as long as they would. After 


to explode the phænomena of Faculæ. Their cauſe, 

re che — to the tremulous agitation of the va- 
urs near our earth; the ſame as ſometimes ſhews a little 
unevenneſs in the circumference of the ſun's diſk, when 
viewed through a teleſcope, Strictly then, the Facule are 
not eructations of fire and flame, but refractions of the ſun's 
in the rarer exhalations, which bein condenſed in the 


a long proceſs, and numerous eflays on the excrements they 
made, he at length got the clear, inodorous oil; but it had 
no effect at all on mercury, which was the great point aimed 
at. 

However, mifiing of what he expected, he fell on ſome 
thing he never dreamt of, viz. a Phoſphorus. The caput 


7 edoarhood of that ſhade, feem to exhibit a light greater mortuum of the oil, he found to have a ſurprizing property 
8 that of the ſun. See Spor, c. of taking fire without any motion, or the application of any 

F ACULT Y, a power, or ability, of performing an action.] other fire; inſomuch, that it might deſerve a place in the 
See POWER. firſt rank of Phoſphori known. 


The quantity of a pea taken out of the matraſe, and laid on 
a paper, or other combuſtible matter, beginz to ſmoke im- 
mediately, and ſets the paper on fire. See PHosPHOR Us 
ardens. 

FACES, or FR ORS, the dregs, ſediment, or impurities re- 

maining of a mixt body, after the purer, more volatile and 
fluid have been ſeparated therefrom by evaporation, diſſolu- 
tion, decantation, derivation, or the like. 
Thus we fay the Fæces of wine, of oil, &c. Thoſe of wines 
are properly called lees. Sce LEEs. Thoſe of oil, amur- 
ca; thoſe of malt-liquors, grounds. See MALT, Bret w- 
ING, &c. 

FxczEs, in chymiſtry, denotes the lees, refuſe, dirt, mud, 
impurities, and heterogeneous matters remaining in the alem- 
bic after the diſtillation of any body. See DISTILLATION» 
What remains in the retort, inſtead of Fzces, is properly 
denominated 1 2 mortuum, or terra damnata. See DA M- 


term is much uſed by the antient philoſophers, and till 
ee in the ſchools, 5 explain the actions of natural bo- 
ies by. : 
Thus to account for the act of digeſtion, they ſuppoſe a di- 
geſtive Faculty in the ſtomach; to account for motion, they, 
imagine a motive Faculty in the nerves, &c. which is only | 
a ſubſtituting of one name of an unknown phenomenon for 
other. | 255 4 
Yet this practice of attributing effects to their reſpective vir- | 
tues or Faculties, {till obtains in divers things, which our phi- 
loſophy has not yet afforded us a better account of, Thus, | 
fay our medicinal writers, ſenna and rhubarb have a purga- | 
tive Faculty; barberries an aftringent Faculty, &c. which 
amounts juſt to this; that ſenna purges, and barberries bind. 
The human Faculties are divided into thoſe of the foul, and | 
of the body. | | 
The FacuLTIEs or powers of the foul, are commonly reputed 
two, viz, of underſtanding, and willing. See PoweRs. NATA ferra, CAPUT mortuum. 
See alſo UNDERSTANDING, and WILLING. a F cEs is particularly uſed in medicine, &c, for the groſs, 
The, FACULTIES of the body are uſually diſtinguiſhed with re-] impure matters found at the bottom of the compoſitions and 
gard to the ſeveral functions, into vegetative and animal. preparations of either pharmacy. 
Under the vegetative Faculty, are comprehended the divers Fc Es is alſo uſed for the excrements of an animal, voided by 
ſubaltern ones, whereby nutrition and generation are ef-] ſtool. See ExcREMEN T. | 
feed. FACULA, or FecurLra. See the article FrcuLa. 
Under the animal Faculties, are gomprehended thoſe relating FE TOR, ftench. See the article Fox Tor. 
to ſenſe and motion. FAGGOT®, or Fa cor, in fortification. See Fascine. 
The vegetative Faculty is ſubdivided into nutritive and gene- | * Menage derives the word from the Latin facottus, which was 
rative; and the nutritive is again ſubdivided into natural and | formed of the Greek ge. Nicod borrows it from faſci- 
vital. 5 1 _ culus, a bundle: Du Cange from the baſe Latin fagatum, and 
To the firft, belong the functions of the lower belly, re- Jagotum. : 8 
lating to the preparation of the food; to the latter, the FAGGOT of feel, expreſſes the quantity of 1201, weight. 
actions of the heart and lungs, wherein life is chiefly con- | FAG GOT, in the times of popery in theſe kingdoms, was a 
cerned. | badge wore on the ſleeve of the upper garment, by ſuch as 
Others ſubdivide the vegetative Faculty into attractive, reten- | bad abjured hereſy; being put on after the perſon had car- 
tive, concoctive, and expulſive. ried a Faggot, by way of penance, to ſome appointed place of 
The animal Faculties being thoſe _ an animal per- ſolemnity.— The leaving this badge was ſometimes conſtrued 


ceives and moves, become divided into ſenſative and /oco- | apoſtacy. 5 : : 
FaccoTs, among the military men, are ineffective perſons, 


who receive no regular pay, nor do any regular duty, but 
are hired occaſionally to appear at a muſter, to fill up the 


motive, See ANIMAL, VEGETATIVE, VITAL, Na- 
TURAL, &c, See alſo FUNCT1oONS, 
FACULTY is alfo applied, in the ſchools, to the divers parts or 


members of an univerſity, divided according to the arts, or 
ſciences taught, or vrofellel therein. 
There are four Faculties in moſt univerſities : That of Arts, 
which includes the humanities and - philoſophy, and is much 
the moſt antient, and extenſive: The ſecond is that of 
Theology : The third, Medicine: And the fourth, Juriſ- 
prudence, or Laws, See each under its proper article, 
"THEOLOGY, &c. See alſo UNIVERSITY. 
The degrees in the ſeveral Faculties in our univerſities are, 
thoſe of Bachelor, Maſter, and Doctor. See DEGREE. 
See alſo BAcHELOR, MASTER, and Doc rox. 
The Faculty is frequently uſed abſolutely, and by way 
r eminence, for that chiefly ſtudied and taught in that 
place. 


Thus, the Faculty of London and Montpelier, is Medicine: 


that of Paris, Theology: that of Orleans, Law, Sc. See | 


COLLEGE of phyſicians, Sox BoN NE, c. 

FAcuLTy, in law, denotes a privilege or ſpecial power grant- 
ed to a man by favour, indulgence, and diſpenſation, to do 
that which, regularly, and by law he cannot : As to eat fleſh 
upon days prohibited; to marry without banes firſt aſked, 
The court of FACULTIES belongs to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and his officer is called magi/ter ad Facultates, His 
power is to grant diſpenſations, as to marry, to eat fleſh 
on days prohibited, the ſon to ſucceed his father in his bene- 


fice, one to have two or more benefices incompatible, &c, 
See DTsPENSAT TON. 


The office where ſuch diſpenſations are taken out, is alſo cal- | 


led the Faculiy- office. 


CAL, or Fecar matter, a term uſed by phyſicians, par- i 


ticularly the French, for the Fæces or great excrements of a 


man, z. e. thoſe diſcharged by ſtool. See Exc R EME NT, 
The Fæcal matter is become famous for a ch mical opera- 


tion thereon, by M. Homberg, related at ſength in th 
Mem. de Þ Acad. R. An. 1711. " He had a noticnr ſuggeſted 
to ** _ the Fæcal matter, by diſtillation, yielded an 


companies, hide the real deficiencies thereof, and cheat the 

king of ſo much pay. 

FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate gland, called alſo 
thymus, See THY Mus. | 
FAILLIS, in heraldry, a French term, denoting ſome failure 
or flaw in an ordinary, as if it were broke, and a ſplinter 

taken from it. 

FAILURE, or Faitins, a ſpecies of bankruptcy ; popu- 
larly called breaking, or ſtopping payment. See Bank- 
RUPT. 

FAINT, er Faint-AcTion, is as much as feigned Action; 

that is, ſuch an action, as though the words of the writ be 

2822 for certain cauſes, the party has no title to recover 

thereby. | 

By which it differs from a falſe action, which is that where 

the words of the writ are falſe, Coke on Littl. fol. 361. 

Yet ſometimes the two are confounded. See ACTION. 

FAIR *, a public place, where merchants, traders, and other 

_ perſons from divers parts meet, on ſome fixed day of the 
year, to buy and ſell commodities, and to partake of the di- 

verſions uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies. 

The word Fair is formed of the French foire, which fignifies 
the ſame thing: And foire ſome derive from the Latin forum, 
market: Others from the Latin ferie, by reaſon Fairs were 
antiently always held in the places where the wakes, or feaſts 
of the dedications of churches, called feriæ, were held. See 
FERI. The Romans called them aundinæ. Eric Putea- 
nus has a pretty little treatiſe on the Fairs of the Romans, 

| - 3 Romanorum, which he calls Nov faſfurum 
Aculàa. 

, Fairs are either free, or charged with tolls and impoſitions. 

The privileges of free Fairs conſiſt chiefly, 1“ In that all 

traders, &c, whether natives, or foreigners, are allowed to 

enter the kingdom, and are under the royal ſafeguard and 
protection in coming and returning, they and their agents, 
with their goods, Sc. 20 In that the ſaid perſons, and 
their effects, are exempt _ all duties, impoſitions, tolls, 

4 and 


„ — — 


and ſetvitudes. 3e That merchants in going to, or return- 
ing from the Fair, &c. cannot be arreſted, or their goods 
ſtopped, &c.—It is the ſovereign alone that has a right, by 
his letters patent, to eſtabliſh Fairs, whether free, or ſubject 
to duties, and the other ordinary laws and penalties. 

Several Fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and 
commons, under tents, booths, and barracks erected for the 
purpoſe : as Sturbridge Farr, &c, Others in places walled in 
for the purpoſe 3 and formed into regular ſtreets, lanes, Ec. 
for the occalion: as the Fair of St. Laurence at Paris. 
Laſtly, others are held in the open places and ſtreets of cities, 


as Bartholomew Fair, Briſtol Fair, the Fair of St. Ger- 


mains, &c. | 
Fairs, particularly free Fairs, make a very conſiderable ar- 


ticle in the commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the Me- 
diterranean or inland parts, as Germany, &c. where the 
continual paſſage and repaſſage of veſſels is impracticable. 
The moſt celebrated Fairs in Europe are thoſe, 16 of Franc- 
fort, held twice a year, in ſpring and antumn: the firſt 
commencing the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and the other 
on the Sunday before the eighth of September. Each laſts 
fourteen days, or two weeks, the firſt of which 1s called the 
week of acceptance, and the ſecond the week of payment, 
They are famous for the ſale of all kinds of commodities, 
but particularly the immenſe quantity of curious books, no 
whete elſe to be found, and whence the bookſellers throughout 
all Europe uſed to furniſh themſelves. Before each Fair there 
is a catalogue of all the books to be fold thereat, printed and 
difperſed, to call together purchaſers ; though the learned com- 
plain of divers unfair practices therein; as fictitious titles, 
names of books purely imaginary, &c. belide great faults in 
the names of the authors, and the titles of the real books. — 
-2* The Fairs of Leipfick, which are held thrice a year: 
one beginning on the firſt of January; another three weeks 
after Eaſter; and a third after Michaelmas. They hold 
twelve days apiece, and are at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe 
of Francfort. 3 The Fairs of Novi, a little city in the 
Milaneſe, under the dominion of the republic of Genoa, 
There are four in the year, commencing on the ſecond of 
February, the ſecond of May, the firſt of Auguſt, and ſe- 
cond of September, Though the commodities bought and 
ſold here be very conſiderable; yet, what chiefly contributes 
to render them ſo famous, is the vaſt concourſe of the moſt 
conſiderable merchants and negociants of the neighbouring 
kingdoms for the tranſacting of affairs, and ſettling accounts. 
4* The Fairs of Riga, whereof there are two in the year; 
one in May, and the other in September, They are much 
frequented by the Engliſh, Dutch and French ſhips, as alſo 


from all parts of the Baltick. The beſt time for the ſale of | 


goods at Riga, is during the Fairs, Since the building of the 
famous city of Peterſburg, theſe Fairs have ſuffered ſome 
diminution. 56 Fair of Archangel, during which all the 
trade foreigners have with that city, is managed. It holds a 
month, or ſix weeks at moſt, commencing trom the middle 
of Auguſt, The Muſcovite merchants attend here from all 
parts of that vaſt empire; and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
Swediſh, Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port of that city, on 
this occaſion, ordinarily amount to three hundred, But this 
is no free Fair, as the reſt are: The duties of exportation 
and importation are very ſtrictly paid, and on a very high 
footing, 6* The Fair of St. Germain, one of the ſuburbs 
of Paris, commencing on the third of February, and hold- 
ing till Eaſter; though it is only free for the firſt fifteen 
days. 7 The Fairs of Lyons, which Monſ. du Cheſne, 
in his antiquity of cities, would inſinuate, from a paſſage in 
Strabo, were eſtabliſhed by the Romans: though it is cer- 

tain, the Fairs, as they now ſtand, are of a much later date, 
There are three in the year, each laſting twenty days, and 
free for ever, They begin on Eaſter Monday ; the 26" of 
July; and the firſt of December. 8 Fair e, Guibray, a 
ſuburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the lower Normandy, It 
is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by our William the conqueror, 
in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe. It commences 
on the 16" of Auguſt, and holds fifteen days, free by charter, 

and longer by cuſtom. go. Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in 
a city of that name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open 
country, under tents, Cc. 
July, and only holds for three days; yet it is the greateſt 
and moſt celebrated of all the Fairs in that part of Europe, 


both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from all parts of the 
world, and for the traffic of all kind of goods : the money 
returned in theſe three days amounting ſometimes to above 


fix millions of livres. 


The Fairs of Porto- be 


—— 


It commences on the 224 of 


llo, Vera Crux, and the Havana, are 
The two firſt 
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The Fairies are a peculiar 
little relation to any of thoſe 
mans; unleſs perhaps to the Larvæ. See 
others, and with reaſon, will not have them ranked 


ſpecies of divinities, that 
of the antient Greeks bot 
Lazxvyz. Though 


gods 3 but ſuppoſe them an intermediate kind LS 
neither gods, nor angels, nor men, nor devils. Ws 
They are of oriental extraction, and ſeem to hay 
invented by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe hiſtor _ ; 
gion abound with tales of Faries and dragons, The — 
ſians call them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn, having a 
country, which they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, le 
niſtian, and by us Fairy-Jand.—Our famous country man 8 cal 
cer's maſter-work, the Fairy-queen, is an epic poem 8 
r 8 and ee of Fairies. We 
aude, in his Maſcurat, derives the origin 
Fairies, from thoſe of the Parcæ of 5 N 
poſes both the one and the other to have been a kind of 
voys, or interpreters of the will of heaven to men. — 
then, by Fairies he means a ſort of witches, famed for for 1. 
ling future events, by means of ſome communication with 
the genii above-mentioned. The filly ſuperſtitious ak 
of the antients, he obſerves, were not near fo formid ble 
as ours; nor their hell and furies any thing comparable l 
our devils. Accordingly, in lieu of our hags and Re a ay 
who do' nothing but ill, and are employed in the rar" 
baſeſt offices, they had a finer ſort of goddeſſes, called ; 
Latin authors albas dominas, who ſcarce did any thing b 
good, and took pleaſure in noble, honourable Seeds: Hack 
were their Lamia, and nymph Egeiia; from whom the later 
Fairy queens, Morga, Alcina, Fata Manto of Arioſto Glo- 
riana of Spencer, and other machines in Engliſh and French 
fable, were, no doubt, derived. Some of them are uſual] 
made to attend the births of young princes and cavaliers 8 
inform them of their deſtiny, as was antiently done by the 
Parcz ; witneſs Hyginus, c. 171, and I74. 
But, with Naude's leave, the antients were not without 
witches, as wicked as our own; witneſs the Canidia of Ho. 
race, ed, v. & /atyr. I. 5. I, i. 10. Nor did the Faries 
ſucceed the Parcæ, or even Veneficæ of the antients ; but 
rather the Nymphz ; for ſuch were Lamia, and Egeria. See 


NymPeHn, Parca, Ec. 


of 


= 


fields, &c. being a kind gf round, ſuppoſed, by the vulgar 
to be traced by the Ri in their Aa- ET wit 
Their are two kinds; one of them ſeven or eight yards in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, with 
green graſs in the middle: the other of divers bigneſles ; 
being incompaſſed with a circumference of graſs, much freſher 
and greener than that in the middle, | 
Mr. Jeſſop and Mr. Walker, in the Philiſ. Tranſ. aſcribe 
them to the lightning; which is confirmed by their being 
moſt frequently produced after ſtorms of that kind; as well 
as by the colour and brittleneſs of the graſs roots, when firſt 
obſerved. It is no wonder that lightning, like all other fires, 
moves round, and burns more in the extremity than the 
middle, | 

According to thoſe gentlemen, the ſecond kind of circle 
ariſes originally from the firſt : the graſs burnt up by the 
lightning, uſing to grow the more plentifully afterwards, 
Other authors have aſſerted, that theſe Fairy rings are form- 
ed by ants ; by reaſon thoſe inſets are ſometimes found tra- 


velling in troops therein. 

FAITH, in philoſophy, belief; or that aſſent we give to 2 
propolition advanced by another, the truth of which we do 
not immediately perceive, from our own reaſon or expe- 
rience, but believe it diſcovered and known by the other, 
See ASSENT, and BELIEF. ; 

Faith is a judgment or aſſent of the mind, the motive 
whereof is not any intrinſic evidence, but the authority or 
teſtimony of ſome other, who reveals or relates it. See 
REASON. | 5 3 
Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and teſtimonies; 
the one of God, and the other of man; Faith becomes di- 
ſtinguiſhed into human and divine. . 

Divine Fal T H is that founded on the authority of God; or 
it is that aſſent we give to what is afſirmed by God. 

The object of this Faith is matters of revelation. See RE- 


VELATION.. 55 
Human FAITH is that whereby 


men. : i 
The object hereof is matter of human teſtimony and evi- 


dence. See TESTIMONY, and EVIDENCE. 3 
Faith again, may be diſtinguiſhed into implicit, and ſeientific. 

Implicit or blind FAITH is that whereby we give our aſſent to a 
propoſition advanced by another, of whoſe knowledge and vera- 
city we have no certain and evident reaſon or proof. This 
is only opinion, under another name. See OPINION. | : 

Scientifical or ſeeing FAITH, is that by which we give oo 
aſſent to a propoſition advanced by one who can -_ a 
deceive, nor be deceived ; which may be properly referred to 
ſcience and knowledge. See KNOWLEDGE. ELD 
Divine Faith, ceteris paribus, is ſtronger than hum 5 
When we are fully convinced that an) propoſition com 


. or ſcience ; it being an 
from God, Faith 8 aſſurance, " 7a predient 


FAIRY circle, or ring, is a phænomenon pretty frequent in the 


we believe what is told us by 


F A K 


ingredient in our idea of God, that he can neither deceive 
1 But when there is any doubt, whether 
by God, or whether he has com- 
believe ſuch a thing; the Faith can 
ker, than the reaſons on which it is 
Faith therefore, may either be ſtrong, weak, 
the reaſons or motives of believing 
that 1 
ood, they may equal a mathematical evidence: An 
m——_ bones e is ſcarce inferior to the divine; there 
t were, an equal neceſſity of giving our aſſent 


be 
= propoſition is declared 


manded that we ſhould 
be no ſtronger, or wea 
founded : Divine l 
or none at all.— Again, : 
men, may be of ſuch weight and force, 


being, as | 
on — lide. 
Hence it 1s 


dee CREDIBILITY. 
eaſily obſerved, that all our Faith or belief has 
its foundation on reaſon, which cannot deceive us, if we 
make a due uſe of our liberty, and do not acquieſce, till it 
neceſſarily compels us. See LiBERTY, and JUDGMENT. 
Strictly, and philoſophically ſpeaking, no man can have 
what we call a divine Faith, except a prophet, to whom 
God has immediately ſpoken, See PROPHET, and PRo- 
PHECY- 
All 5 preſent religious Faith is really human, as depending 
on the ſecondary teſtimony of men ; of whoſe veracity, how- 
ever, we have the ſtrongeſt proofs. The prophets, or thoſe 
to whom God immediately revealed his will, believed him, 
for that they knew he could not deceive, We, at this day, 
believe them, or rather their writings, for other reaſons, viz. 
the ſame which oblige us to believe all well atteſted hiſtories, 
See REVELATION. 3 
FaiTH, in theology, makes the firſt of the theological virtues, 
or graces. See GRACE, | 
Faith, in this ſenſe, is a gift of God, whereby we are led 
to give a firm aſſent to the truths he has revealed to his 
church : or, Faith is a gift or impreſſion, which leads us to 
give our aſſent to certain things relating to God, his nature, 
attributes, worſhip, &c. the evidence of which things, we 
do not ſee and underſtand clearly enough, to have given our 
aſſent on the common footing of reaſon, and conviction. 
See REVELATION, and TRUTH, 
St. Paul defines Faith the ſubſtance or ſupport of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not ſeen. —The life of Faith 
conſiſts in ſerving God without knowing 
manner. Nicole. 
Beſide the two ſpecies of Faith, human and divine; the Ro- 
maniſts make a third, or intermediate kind, called 
Eecleſiaſtical Fair H, which is the aſſent orthodox perſons 
give to certain events decided by the church, and enjoined to 
de believed by all. 
As when the church declares that ſuch a book contains he- 
retical doctrine, that ſuch a perſon is in heaven, Cc. 


This term, eccleſiaſtical Faith, was firſt introduced by Mr. 
Perefixe, to diſtinguiſh the Faith whereby we believe matters | 


of divine revelation, from that whereby we believe matters 
of eccleſiaſtical determination, 

Confeſſion of FAITH, is a creed or formula containing all thoſe 
articles, the belief whereof is eſteemed neceſlary to ſalvation. 
See CREED, and SYMBOL. 

FaiTH and Homage, in the feudal law. See FEALT v. 

FAKIR, or FaqQuiR, a kind of derviſe, or Mahometan re- 
ligious, who travels the country, and lives on alms. 

* The word Fakar is Arabic, and ſignifies a poor, or needy 
perſon. It is formed of the word "WD, falara, to be in 
want. | 


D'Herbelot makes Fakir and derviſe the ſame thing. The 
Turks and Perſians. uſe the name derviſe for any poor per- 
fon, whether he be ſo out of neceflity, or choice: And the 
Arabs apply Fakir in the ſame ſenſe. Whence, in ſome 
Mahometan countries, the religious are called derviſes ; and 
in others, particularly throughout the ſtates of the great 
Mogul, Fakir. See DERVISE. 
The Fakirs ſometimes travel ſingly, and ſometimes in com- 
panies. When they go in companies, they have a ſuperior, 
who is diſtinguiſhed by his habit. Each Fakir bears a horn, 
which he blows at his arrival in any place, as alſo at his de- 
parture ; and a kind of ſcraper or trowel, to ſcrape the earth 
in the place where he ſits or lies down. When they go to- 
.- gether, they divide their alms equally amongſt them; give 
what is left every night to the poor, and never reſerve any 
thing for the morrow, 
There are alſo a kind of idolatrous Fakirs, who follow much 
the ſame trade. D'Herbelot reckons in the Indies eight 
hundred thouſand Mahometan Fakirs; and twelve hundred 
thouſand idolatrous ones: to ſay nothing of divers extraor- 
dinary ſpecies of Faquirs, particularly penitents; whoſe 
mortification and penance conſiſts in very odd obſervances. 
Some, v. gr. remain night and day, for many years, in cer- 
tain uneaſy poſtures. Others never lit. or lay down to ſleep, 
but ſuſtain themſelves by a rope, hung down for that pur- 
poſe. Others bury themſelves in a ditch, or pit, for nine 
or ten days, without eating or drinking. Others keep their 
arms lifted up to heaven, ſo long, till they cannot let them 
down again, if they would, Others lay fire on their heads, 


and burn the ſcalp to the very bone. Oth 
naked on thorns. Torah, Se. oy ON 


him in any ſenſible | 


5 


Another claſs of Fakirs retire unto moſques, live on alms, 


\ 


and devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, the reading of 
the Alcoran, &c. to fit themſelves for moulas, or doors, 
People of quality ſometimes aſſume the character and qualit 
of Fakirs: The famous Aurangzeb himſelf, before he al- 
cended the throne, gave out, that he intended to commence 
Fakir, | 

FALCATED, one of the phaſes of the planets, popularly 
called horned. See PHASES, 
The aſtronomers ſay the moon, or any planet, is Falcated, 
when the enlightened part appears in form of a ſickle, or 
reaping-hook, by the Latins called falx. | 
The moon is Falcated, whilſt ſhe moves from the conjunction 
to the oppoſition, or from new moon to full; from full to 


a new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the 
dark Falcated, See Moon. g ; 


FALCON“, or Faucon, a bird of prey, of the hawk-kind, 


ſuperior to all other for courage, docility, gentleneſs, and 
nobleneſs of nature. See Hawk. 

* Jo. de Janu, and ſevetal others, take the name Falcon to 
have been occaſioned by its crooked talons, or pounces, which 
reſemble a ſalx or ſickle. Giraldus derives it a falcando, be- 
cauſe it flies in a curve. 


The Falcon, or Falcon Gentle, is both for the fiſt, and the 
lure : Its feet are yellow, its head black, and back ſpot- 
ted. In the choice, obſerve that the head be round, the 
beak thick and ſhort, the neck long, the ſhoulders broad, 
thighs long, legs ſhort, feet large, the feathers of the wings 
ſlender, pounces black, &c, 

The Falcon is excellent at the river, brook, and even field; 
and flies chiefly at the larger game, as wild-gooſe, kite, crow, 
heron, crane, pye, ſhoveler, &c. 

It muſt be added, that the name Falcon is reſtrained to the fe- 
male ; for as to the male, it is much ſmaller, weaker, and 
leſs courageous than the female, and therefore denominated 
Taſſel, or Tirecelet. 

As in the courſe of this work, the ſeveral terms of falconry 
are explained, it may be here neceſſary to ſay ſomething in 
the general, of the management and diſcipline of the Falcon, 
as being the foundation of the art of falconry. For the reſt, 
the reader may have recourſe to the heads Hawk, and 
HAWEIN G. 

When a young Falcon is firſt taken, ſhe muſt be ſeeled, and 
the ſeeling at length gradually ſlackened, that ſhe may be 
able to ſee what provitions are brought her, Her furnitnre 
is to be jeſſes of leather, mailed leaſhes, with buttons at the 
end, and bewets. Beſide a ſmall round ſtick hanging in a 
ftring to ſtroke her frequently withal; which, the oftner it 
is done, the ſooner and better will ſhe be manned : two bells 
on her legs, that ſhe may be the more readily found, or 
heard when ſhe ſtirs, ſcratches, c. and a hood raiſed, and 
boſſed over her eyes. Her food to be pidgeons, larks, and 
other live birds, of which ſhe is to eat twice or thrice a day, 
and till ſhe be full gorged. When the falconer is about to 
feed her, he muſt hoop and lure, that ſhe may know when 
to expect it. Then unhooding her gently, he gives her two 
or three bits, and putting her hood on again, gives her as 
much more; but takes care ſhe be cloſe ſeeſed, and after three 
or four days leſſens her diet. At going to bed, he ſets her on 
a perch by him, that he may awake her often in the night ; 
continuing to do ſo till the grow tame and gentle. When 
ſhe begins to feed eagerly, he gives her ſheep's-heart ; and 
now he begins to unhood her by day, but it muſt be done 
far from company : feeds her and hoods her again, as be- 
fore, but takes care not to fright her with any thing when he 
unhoods her, and if he can, reclaims her without over- 
watching. The Falcon muſt be born continually on the 
fiſt, till ſhe be thoroughly manned, and induced to feed in 
company : for two or three days give her waſhed meat, and 
then plumage, according as you eſteem her foul within; if 
ſhe caſt, hood her again, and give her nothing till ſhe gleam 
after her caſting : but when ſhe has gleamed and caſt, give 
her a little hot meat in company ; and towards evening let 
her plume a hen's wing, likewiſe in company : cleanſe the 
feathers of her caſting, it foul and ſlimy : if ſhe be clean with- 
in, give her gentle caſting ; and when ſhe is well reclaimed, 


manned, and made eager and ſharp ſet, venture to feed her 
on the lure. | 


But three things are to be conſidered before your lure be ſhewed 


her. 1 That ſhe be bold and familiar in company, and not 
afraid of dogs and horſes, 2% Sharp-ſet and hungry, having 
regard to the hour of morning and evening when you would 
lure her. 3 Clean within, and the Jure well garniſhed with 
meat on both ſides, When you intend to give her the length 
of a leaſe, you muſt abſcond yourſelf: ſhe muſt alſo be un- 
hooded, and have a bit or two given her on the lure, as ſhe 
tits on your fiſt, That done, take the lure from her, and ſo 
hide it that ſhe may not ſee it: when ſhe is unſeeled, caſt the 
lure ſo near her, that ſhe may catch it within the length of 
her leaſh ; and as ſoon as ſhe has ſeized it, uſe your voice as 
falconers do, feeding her upon the lure on the ground, 

After having lured your Falcon, in the evening give her but 
little meat, and Jet this luring be ſo timely, that you may 
give her plumage, c. next morning on your fiſt : when ſhe 
has caſt and gleamed, give her a little beaching of warm meat : 


about 


FAL 


FAL 


about noon, tie a creance to her leaſe, go into the field, there neither add, take awa bilk, hd?! en N 
oe her a bit or two upon the lure, and unſeel her. If you | therefore, infer, or coiled of lr nd) ny c cannot, 
nd ſhe is ſharp-ſet, and has eagerly ſeized on the lure, let a | cannot deceive by any inference, or invention, This par 
man hold her, to let her off to the lure; then unwind the | may do, but not the ſenſe, whoſe only buſineſs is IE Ming 
creance, and draw it after you a good way, and let him who hend what is preſent, e. gr, colours; not to diſcern or Akin. 


has the bird, hold his right hand on the taſſel of her hood 


guiſh between this body and that. But a thing that barely 


readily to unhood her as ſoon as you begin to lure; to which | apprehends, without pronouncing any thing 
if ſhe come well, ſtoop roundly upon it, and haſtily ſeize it, Add, that there is nothing to kk, Burp our Ki os 
let her caſt two or three bits thereon, That done, unſeize, | The right eye, e. gr. cannot convict the left; nor Plats: 
take her off the lure, and deliver her again to the perſon that | eyes, thoſe of Socrates ; ſince the reaſons or vtetenſions f 


held her; and going further off the lure, feed her as before; 
and ſo daily farther and farther off the lure. Afterwards, 
e may lure her in company, but do not fright her: and 
aving uſed her to the lure on foot, do it alſo on horſeback; 

which may be ſooner accompliſhed, by cauſing horſemen to 
be about you, when you lure her on foot; tis alſo ſooner 
done, by rewarding her upon the lure on horſeback among 
horſemen. And when fhe is grown familiar this way, let 

| ſomebody a- foot hold the hawk, and he that is on horſeback 
muſt call, and caſt the lure about his head, while the holder | 
takes off the hood by the taſſel; and if ſhe ſeize eagerly on | 
the lure, without fear of a man or horſe,” then take off the 
creance, and lure at a greater diſtance, Laſtly, if you would 
have her love dogs as well as the lure, call dogs when you 
give her plumage. 

FALCON, in 2 See Fa u cox. | 

FALCONER, a perſon who brings up, tames, and makes, 
that is, tutors and manages birds of prey ; as falcons, hawks, 
Sc. See FALCONRY. | 
The grand ſeignior uſually keeps fix thouſand Falconers in his 
ſervice.— The French king has a grand Falconer, which is an 
office diſmembred from that of great hunt, grand venur. 
Hiſtorians take notice of this poſt as early as the year 1250. 
One great buſineſs of the Falconer, is to conſider the quality 
and mettle of his birds, to know which to fly early, and 
which late. He muſt alſo be buſy and hank in freeing 
them of lice, nits, and vermin. . night after flying, 
he ſhould give his bird caſting; nor muſt he forget to water 
her, unleſs ſhe have been bathed. After this, ſhe muſt be 
put in a warm room, having a perch, with a candle burn- 


by 
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each are equal; and the pur-blind perſon ſees wh 
as much as the Lynceus. Nor can a fenſe of one dal car. 


vict another; as the ſight, the ſmell; by reaſon their objects 


are different; and conſequently their reports, or judgments are 


not of the fame things. Thus again, if I ſee a ſti ; 
when out of the . but 2 in it, N 
ception is altogether as true in the latter, as in the 3 
caſe, i. e. it is as true that I have the perception or idea > 
the crooked ſtick, as of the ſtreight one. And this ides f 
all that the ſenſe ſuggeſts, ſo that it does not deceive, Laſtl 5 
reaſon cannot ſhew our ſenſes miſtaken, ſince all reaſonis, 
depends on previous ſenſations, and the ſenſes muſt {rf be 
true, before any reaſoning founded thereon be ſo.—Thus 
the Epicureans : whoſe ſyſtem is ſtrongly confirmed by what 
we have already laid down from Mr. Berkely, concerning the 
EXTERNAL world, 

The Carteſians, on the other hand, are continually cryin 
out againſt the ſenſes, as the great ſourſes of all Got 
Every thing which our external ſenſes preſent us, they fay, 
ſhould be ſuſpected as falſe, or at beſt dubious, till our reaſon 
has confirmed the report. They add, that our ſenſes, as be- 
ing fallacious, were never given us by nature, for the diſco- 
very of truth, but only to point out what things are conve- 
nient, or hurtful to our bodies. „ 

The Peripatetics keep a middle courſe : they hold, that if a 
ſenlible object be taken in its common or generical view, the 
ſenſe cannot be deceived about it; for the fight can ſee no- 
thing but, what is viſible, nor can it err in perceiving what 
is viſible guatenus ſuch. But they add, that if the obje& be 
taken under its ſpecific view, the ſenſe may be miſtaken 


about it, viz, from a want of the diſpoſitions neceſſary to a 
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ing by her; where ſhe is to ſit unhooded, that ſne may prune 
and pick herſelf, Next morning ſhe ſhould be weathered, Juſt ſenſation, as a diſorder of the eye, or ſomething uncom- 
mon in the medium, &c. See SENsE, REASON, c. 


Ee. 
FALCONET, in gunnery. See Fa ucoN ET. IFarTLAc x, in logic, or Hllagiſtic FAL LA cv, is a captioug 
argument, called alſo a ſophiſm, See Sop HISM. 


FALCONRY?*, or FaucoNnsy, the art of taming, manag- 
Fallacies either ariſe from words, or things: the foundation 
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ing, and tutoring birds of prey, particularly falcons and 
hawks; and employing them with advantage in the purſuit 
of game: called allo hawking, See HawrinG, 
* The word is formed of Falco, falcon, or faucon, the bird of 
moſt uſe and eſteem in this kind of ſport. See Farcon. 
Falconry, as now practiſed, was unknown among the Greeks 
and Romans, All their writings do not furniſh ſo much as a 
proper name to call it by; ſo far are they from teaching us 


of all illuſion and Fallacy in words, is ambiguity, which is 


of two kinds, viz, ſimple homonymia and amphibology, &e 


HomoNYMIA and AMPHIBOLOGY. 

The kinds of Fallacy in things are very numerous, but may 

be reduced to ſeven heads, viz. ignoratio elenchi, petitio prin- 

cipii, falſa cauſa, interrogatio multiplex, limitatio viticqa, 

accidens & conſequens, See ELENCHUs, PETIT IO princi- 
ii, Cc. 


the terms. It is the French language alone, that has parti- 5 8 
FALLIN G-fichneſs *. See the article EPIIL ESV. 


cular words for all the parts of Falconry and hunting; and 
from them moſt of our terms, as well as what we know of 
the art itſelf, are borrowed. | 

The writers of reputation on Falconry, are Deſparon, Fran- 
chiere, Tardiff, Artelouche, Dalagona, Latham, &c. M. 
de S. Martha has put the principles of the art into fine Latin 
verſes, in his Hieracoſophion, five de re accipitraria, libri 


* Dr. Turberville, in the philoſophical tranſactions, gives the 
hiſtory of a patient much troubled with the Fa/l:ng-ſicknels. 
In her urine he ebſerved a great number of ſhort worms, full 

of legs, and like millepedes. While theſe continued lively, 
and full of motion, the fits returned daily ; 'but upon preſcrib- 
ing her half an ounce of oxymel helleboratum in tanſy water, 
the worms and the diſtemper were both effectually deſtroyed. 


tres. 
1 FALLOPIAN tubes, in anatomy, two ducts ariſing from the 


FALDAGEx, an antient privilege which ſeveral lords re- 
ſerved to themſelves of ſetting up ſheep-folds, or pens, in any 
fields within their manors, the better to manure them ; and 
this not only with their own, but with their tenants ſheep. 
* 'This was alſo termed ea Faldz; and in ſome old charters 
Fold-foca ; in ſome place a fold-courſe, or freefold. 
FALL, Deſcent, in phyſics, the tendency of any heavy body 
towards the center of the earth. See DE Sc ENT. 
Galileo firſt diſcovered the ratio of the acceleration of falling 
bodies, viz. That dividing the whole time of Falling into 
equal parts, the body will fa/l thrice as far in the ſecond 
moment, as in the firſt ; five times as far in the third; ſeven 
times in the fourth, &c. and ſo on in the order of the un- 
even numbers, See ACCELERATION, ; 
Fir the cauſe of the FALL of bodies, ſee GRAvITY, 
Fir the laws of FALLING bodies, ſee DESCENT. 


Ilater-FALL, See the article CATARACT. 
FALL, is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe: as, the Fall of Adam; 


ſec ORIGINAL SIN: the Fall of the Roman empire, &c. 
Authors contend, that Plato had a notion of Adam's Fall, 
which he had learnt from Moſes, Euſeb. de preparat, evan- 
gel. I, 12. c. 11. quotes a fable from Plato's Sympe/. wherein 
de finds the whole hiſtory allegorically related. 
FALL, in muſic and poetry. See CADENCE. 
FALLACY, FALLACIA, a deception, or falſe appearance, 
or report. See ERROR and TRUTH. ; 
The Epicureans deny that there is any ſuch thing as a Fal. 
lacy of the ſenſes. According to them, all our ſenſations, and 
all our perceptions, both of ſenſe and phantaſy, are true; they 
add, that ſenſe itſelf is the firſt grand criterion of truth. That 
the ſenſes are never deceived, they argue from their being inca- 
pable of all ratiocination and remembrance : hence they can 


/ 
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womb, one on each fide of the fundus thereof, and thence 
extended to the ovaries; having a conſiderable ſhare in the 
affair of conception. See CONCEPTION. e 
They are called zube, i. e. trumpets, in reſpect of their 
form ; for that in their riſe or opening into the womb, they 
are exceeding ſmall, ſo as ſcarce to admit a knitting-needle, 
but in their progreſs towards the ovaries they grow much 
bigger, and at length are capable to receive the finger; from 
whence they contract again, and at the extremity next the 
ovaries, are expanded into a ſort of flanch or foliage, which 
is fringed round with innumerable little fibres, bearing ſome 
reſemblance to the flanch of a trumpet. 
The Fallepian tubes are four or five inches long; they conſiſt 
of a double membrane, derived from the outer and inner mem- 
branes of the uterus. The extremity next the ovary, at the 
time of impregnation, at which time the whole tube is ex- 
panded, reaches to, and embraces the ovary ; though at other 
times it ſeems to fall a little ſhort of it, and is only lightly 
tied by the fringe to the under- ſide of the ovary. 
The uſe of the tubes, is to convey the ſeed, or rather ova 
of women, and other animals, from the teſticles or ovafles, 
into the uterus or womb. See Ovary and UTERUS. , 
Their inner ſubſtance is compoſed in good meaſure, of ram!” 
fications of veins and arteries, which form a kind of 8 
or cavernous body, not unlike that of the clitoris. This 
ſtructure makes them capable of dilatation, and contraction, 
according to the quantity and ſtop of the blood; and 5 
ſequently, of being, as it were, erected, in colt; 7 
embracing the ovary at that time, which in their ſtate 01 H 
cidity they did not. See GENERATION. | 
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They ir denomination Fallopian, from Gabriel Fal- 

Jopius 1 who died in 1562. and who is commonly 

ated their firſt inventor ; though we find them deſcribed 
him in Rufus Epheſus. 

2 — embryos, are ſometimes detained in the tube Fallo- 

ian, and cannot make their way into the womb. See Fo ET us. 

Inner of this kind have frequently been met withal in diſ- 

ſections. But the moſt remarkable, is that related by Abra- 

ham Cyprianus, @ celebrated phyſician of Amſterdam, in a 

letter, addreſſed to Sir Tho. Millington, wherein be deſcribes 

the manner in which he drew a foetus twenty one months 
old, out of the tuba of a living woman, who lived and had 
ſeveral children after the operation. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
fig. O. cc, and fig. II. % : ; 

FALLOW, a colour of a paliſh red, like that of a brick half 
burnt : as a Fallow deer, Sc. 

FaLLow field, or Fallow ground, is land laid up; or that has 
lain untilled for a conſiderable tine. : 

To Fa L LOW is to prepare land by plowing, long before it be 
plowed for ſeed. To do this twice, 1s to twifallow, and 
thrice, to trifallow. See PLOUGHING. 

FALSE arms, in heraldry, are thoſe wherein the fundamental 
rules of the art are not obſerved : as if metal be put on metal, 
or colour on colour, c. See ARMS. 

FA lLsE attack, in war, a feigned attack, intended to draw all 
the enemy's force to one fide, in order to favour a real attack, 
intended in another part. See ATTACK, 

FALSE birth. See the article ABORTION, 

FALSE braye, in fortification, See FAUSSEBRAYE, 

Fa LSsk claim, in the foreſt laws, is where a man claims more 
than his due, and is amerced or puniſhed for the ſame. 

FALSE conception. See CONCEPTION, and MoLE. 

FALSE diamond, a diamond counterfeited with glaſs. 
D1iAaMmoNnD. | 

FALSE flower, a flower, which does not ſeem to produce any 
fruſt ; as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry-tree, &c. 

Or, a flower, that does not ariſe-from any embryo, or that 
does not knit: as thoſe of the melon, cucumber, &c. See 
FLowER. ; 
Fa LSE impriſonment, is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man, by 
impriſoning him without lawful cauſes. 
It is alſo uſed for the writ brought upon this treſpaſs. 
FAaLsE keel, in a ſhip, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes 
ut under the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper. See Tab. Ship. 
g. 2. n. 54, and n. 118. See alſo the article KEEL. 
FALSE money. See the article Mok Ex. 
Fa Ls E muſter, is when ſuch men paſs in review, as are not ac- 
tually lifted as ſoldiers, See Musr ER, FAG OGOr, &c. 
FALSE, or falſe poſition, in arithmetick. See PosIT1ON, 
FALSE prophecies. See PROPHECIES. 
FaLsSE ribs, See ſpurious RIBS. 
FaLse roof of a houſe, is that part between the upper rooms 
and the covering. See RooF. 
Fa LsE weights, &c. See WEIGHT, c. | 
FALSEHOOD, FaLsirTy, in philoſophy, an act of the un- 
derftanding, repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than it is, as to its 
accidents—Or, a falſe enunciation, or judgment of any'thing: 
as if a perſon ſhould judge that the king of Spain is in Ame- 
rica, See ERROR and I FUTH. | 
The circumſtance, as to its accidents, is of abſolute neceſſity 
in the definition, inaſmuch as a thing cannot be repreſented 
otherwiſe than it is to eſſentials; for in ſuch caſe the eſſence 
of the thing would not be repreſented : and ſince the eſſence 
is the thing itſelf, it would not be that thing which is repre- 
ſented, but another, 
There is no Fulſbood in apprehenſion or ſenſation ; our ideas 
of ſenſe are all juſt and true, fo far as they go, and all our 
A ariſe from our reaſonings and concluſions. See 
ALLACY. 


See 


Crimen FALSI, in the civil law, is a fraudulent ſubornation | 


or concealment, with deſign to darken or hide the truth, and 
make things appear otherwiſe than they are. 
The crimen Falſe is committed three ways. By words, as 
when a witneſs ſwears falſly : See PERJURY. By writing, 
as when a man frames or alters ſomething, antedates a con- 
tract, or the like: See FOR GERY. And by deed, as when 
he ſells by falſe weights and meaſures, debaſes the coin, c. 
FALSO Judicio, a writ, which lies for falſe judgment, given in 
the county-court, court-baron, or other court, not of record. 
Faso retorno brevium, a writ, which lies againſt the ſheriff 
who has execution of proceſs, for making falſe returns of 
Writs, See RETURN. | 
ALX, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, 
tween the two hemiſpheres of the brain, 
fore-part from the hinder, 


deſcending be- 
and ſeparating the 
See DUR a mater. 

caſioned by. the convexity of the brain. 
divides the brain as low as 


It is called Falx, i. e. fickle, by reaſon of its curvature, oc- | | 


x wn See BRAIN. It 

e ö the corpus calloſum. 

FAMES canina, by the Greeks called Cynodes Orexis, 9. d. 
dog. appetite, is ſuch an inſatiable hunger, as is not to be ſa- 
tishcd with eating, but continues even when the ſtomach is 
full. See BuLIMIA. 

This is a caſe much talked of by the antients, but rarely met 


"Y _ us. It may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſharp 


FAN 


fretting juices in the $amach, which by their continual vel- 
lications excite a ſemit like that of hunger. See Hun GER. 


FAMILIA, Family, commonly implics all the ſervants 


belonging to a particular maſter. | 

In another ſenſe, Family is taken for a portion of land, viz, 
ſo much as is ſufficient to maintain one Family. 

The term hide is by our writers, ſometimes rendered a manſe, 
ſometimes a Family, and ſomtimes carucata or plough-land ; 
containing as much as one plough and oxen could cultivate in 
a year. See Hipe, PLOUGH-LAND, Cc. 

FAMILY of curves, is a Claſs of curves of different orders or 
kinds; all which are defined by the ſame indeterminate equa- 
tion, but in a different manner, according to their different 
orders, | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the indeterminate equation, an—"x=®, 
If az, a ==. If m=3, a*x=y}, If m4, , 
&c. in infinitum, All which curves are ſaid to be of the ſame 
Family, See CURVE. 

FAN, a machine uſed to raiſe wind, and cool the air by agi- 
tating it, | 
The cull which now prevails among the ladies of wearing 
Fans, was borrowed from the Eaſt, where the hot climate 
renders the uſe of Fans, and umbrellas almoſt indiſpenſible. It 
is not long ſince the European women firſt began to uſe a 
kind of Fans made of leather, in the ſummer-time ; but they 
are now found of neceſſity even in winter. 

In the Eaſt they chiefly uſe large Fans made of feathers, to 
keep off the ſun, and the flies. In Italy and Spain they have 
a huge fort of ſquare Fans, ſuſpended in the middle of their 
apartments, and particularly over the tables: theſe, by a mo- 
tion at firſt given them, and which they retain a long time 
by reaſon of their perpendicular ſuſpenſion, help to cool the 
air, and drive off flies. | 

In the Greek church, a Far is put into the hands of the dea- 
cons in the ceremony of their ordination, in alluſion to a part 
of the deacon's office in that church, which is to keep the flies 
off the prieſts, during the celebration of the ſacrament.— 
Wicquefort, in his tranſlation of the embaſſy of Garcias de 
Figueroa, gives the name Fans to a kind of chimneys or ven- 
tiducts in uſe among the Perſians, to furniſhvair, and wind, 
into their houſes ; without which the heats would be inſup- 
portable. See the deſcription thereof in that author, p. 38. 

At preſent what is called a Fan amongſt us, and throughout 
the chief part of Europe, is a thin ſkin, or piece of paper, 
taffaty, or other light ſtuff, cut ſemi-circularly, and mounted 
on ſeveral little ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, or the like. 
Fans are either made with a double or ſingle paper. 

If the paper be ſingle, the ſticks of the mounting are paſted 
on the leaſt ornamental ſide ; if double, the ſticks are ſewed 
betwixt them. Before they proceed to place the ſticks, which 
they call, mounting the Fan ; the paper is to be plaited in 
ſuch manner, as that the plaits may be alternately inward and 
outward. 

It is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually about an 
inch broad, that the ſticks are to be paſted ; which again, are 
to be all joined and riveted together at the other end : they are 
very thin, and ſcarce exceed one third of an inch in breadth ; 

. and where they are paſted to the paper, are ſtill narrower, 
continuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The two 
outer ones are bigger and ſtronger than ordinary, The 
number of iticks rarely exceeds twenty two. The iticks. are 
uſually provided by the cabinet-makers or toymen; the Fan- 
painters plait the papers, paint and mount them.— 

The common painting is gold leaf, applied on a filvered 
ground, both prepared by the gold-beaters. Sometimes they 
paint on a gold ground, but it 1s rarely ; true gold being too 
dear, and falſe too paltry, To apply the filver leaves on the 
paper, they uſe a compoſition, which they pretend is a great 
ſecret, but which appears to be no other than gum arabic, 
ſugar-candy, and a little honey melted in common water, 
and mixed with a little brandy. This compoſition is laid 
on with a ſpunge ; then laying the filver leaves thereon, and 
prefling them gently down, with a linen ball ſtuffed with 
cotton, they catch hold, and grow together. When inſtead 
of ſilver, gold ground is laid, the fame method is obſerved. 
The ground being well dried, a number of the papers are well 
beaten together on a block, by which means the ſilver, or 
gold get a Juſtre, as if they had been burniſhed, 

FANATICK, a wild, extravagant, viſionary, enthuſiaſtical 

perſon ; who pretends to revelation and inſpiration, and be- 

lieves himſelf poſſeſſed with a divine ſpirit. 

Such were the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, c. at their firſt riſe, 

and ſuch are ſtill the modern prophets, Muggletonians, &c. 

Weigelius and Behmen, were the leaders of the Fanaticks of 


Weigelius is held the father of the Roſycrucians. 

The word is formed of the Latin ſanum, a heathen temple ; 
for which reaſon the Chriſtians called all the Gentiles Fana- 
ticks, And accordingly, the antient chronicles of France, call 
Clovis, Fanatick and pagan. But the word is yet of higher 
original, 

Among the heathens themſelves, there were a ſort of pro- 
phetic prieſts, called Fanatic; ; from whom the denomination 


lince paſſed to all the reſt. They had their name from the 
4 C Latin 


— 


Germany, and both came out of the ſchool of Paracelſus. 
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FAR 


Latin fanum, temple, by reaſon they lived altogether in tem- 

ples. Struv. Antig. Rom. Synt. c. 6. p. 312. 

Such, particularly, were the prieſts of Iſis, of the mother of 

the Gods, of — and ſome others, who were called Fa- 

natici. In Gruter, p. 312. n. vii. we have an inſcrip- 

tion, wherein one L. Cornelius Januarius, is called Fanati- 
cus AB 1818. SERAPIS. ABAE DEM BELLONE. And 
| 97 754 n. vii. Fanaticus de æde Bellonæ. 

hat might give occaſion to the appellation of Fanaticks, 

was, that they performed their ſacrifices in a wild, enthuſia- 
ſtical manner.— 
FANATIO, in our antient cuſtoms, the fawning-time or 
fence-month, in foreſts, See Fence. 
FANCY, ſee PHanTasy, and IMAGINATION. 
FANTASTICAL colours, are the ſame with thoſe called 
—_— colours, See EMPHATICAL colours. 
F * ESMO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. See 
oop. 
A ſyllogiſm in Fapeſmo, has its firſt propoſition an univerſal 
affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative; and the third a 
particular negative. See SY L LOGISM. | 
FAQUIR. See the article FAK IR. | 
FARCE®, was originally a droll, petty ſhew, or entertain- 
ment, exhibited by charletans, and their buffoons, in the 
open ſtreet, to gather the croud together. 

* The word is French, and ſignifies literally, force-meat or ſtuf- 
fing. It was applied on this occaſion, no doubt, on account 
of the variety of jeſts, gibes, tricks, &c. wherewith the en- 
tertainment was interlarded. Some authors derive Farce from 
the Latin facetiaz others from the Celtic farce, mockery ; 
others from the Latin farcire, to ſtuff, | 


At preſent, Farce is of a little more dignity. It is removed 
from the ſtreet to the theatre; and inſtead of being per- 
formed by jack-puddings, to amuſe the rabble, is now acted 
by our comedians, and become the entertainment of the po- 
liteſt audiences, 

The poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive 
Farces ; and brought them to the taſte and manner of comedy, 
The difference between the two on our ſtage, is, that the 
latter keeps to nature and probability; and in order to that, 
is confined to certain laws, unities, &c, preſcribed by the 
antient critics, 

The former difallows of all laws, or rather ſets them all 
aſide on occaſion, Its end is purely to pleaſe, or make 
merry: and it ſticks at nothing, which may contribute there- 
to, however wild and extravagant. Hence the dialogue is 
uſually Tow, the perſons of inferior rank, the fable, or ac- 
tion, trivial or ridiculous; and nature, and truth, every 


where heightened and exaggerated, to afford the more pal- 


pable ridicule. See CoME Dx. 

FARCINX, Fa RCV or Fasa10Ns, a diſeaſe in horſes, and 
ſometimes in oxen, &c. ſomewhat of the nature of a ſcabies, 
or mange. / 

* Geſner derives the word from varices, by changing the v 

into a digamma, or . ä 

The Farcin is infectious, and ſpreads a true plague. Ve- 
getius calls it morbus farciminoſus, It conſiſts in a cor- 
ruption of the blood, which ſhews itſelf in eruptions of hard 
puſtules, knots or ſtrings along the veins, and in ulcers, 
which are not cured, without great difficulty, by running hot 
Irons into them.—There is a ſpreading Farcin, which diffuſes 
itſelf over the whole body; an inner Farcy; a ftringed Farcy, 
&c. 
The Farcy is ordinarily occaſioned by over-heats and colds, 
ſometimes by ſpur-galling with ruſty ſpurs, ſnaffle-bit, or 
the like; or by the bite of another bad. infected with it; 
or if in the leg, by cutting, or interfering. 
The Vater-Farcin proceeds from a horſe's feeding on low 
watery grounds, and pits, or holes, where the graſs grows 
above the water ; for the horſe in picking out the graſs, licks 
up the water, which occaſions him to ſwell under the belly 
or chaps. The cure is by a red-hot iron. 

FARDEL of /and, is according to ſome authors, the fourth, 
according to Noy, only the eighth part of a yard-land, See 
YARD-LAND. | 

FARDING-Deal, or FAR DING-LAND, in our antient cuſ- 
toms, ſignifies the fourth part of an acre, now called a rood. 
See ACRE. | 
In the Regiſter of writs, we have alſo denariata, obolata, ſoli- 
data, and librata terra*, which muſt probably riſe in proportion 
of quantity from the Farding-deal, as an half-penny, penny, 
ſhilling and pound riſe in value; on which footing ebo/ata, 


muſt be half an acre ; denariata, an acre; ſolidata, twelve 


acres; and /ibrata, twelve ſcore acres, 
* Yet we find, viginta libratas terre, vel redditus, Reg. fol. 
94, a. and 248. b. where /ibrata terra ſhould ſeem to be as 
much as yields xx 7. per annum: and centum ſolidatas terra- 
rum tenementorum Q redituum, fol. 249. 4. Others hold 
obolata to be but half a perch ; and denariata, a perch. 

See PERCH. 

FARE, a voyage or paſſage, or the money paid for paſſing by 
water, c. See PARoOs. 


FARIN A*, the flower or powder of ſome ſort of grain, or 
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ulſe ground, and ſifted from 
ot, Bran, &c. e Frowzz, 
e word is pure Latin, farina, formed 
and far, cecevding to Güchand. comes — 8 Hs wheat ; 
bar, ſignifying the ſame thing. OTF os 
FARINA fe&cundans, among naturaliſts, is 
in the 2 flowers of N hich win MOOG 2 
on the female, does the office of a ſperm or e b. ſhed 
ye the ſame, See GENERATION, Plant, = 
The Farina facundans, called alſo the male- 
ſeed, is eg and ſecreted in the apices * 2 
mina; where, when it becomes mature, and copious e * 
burſting its capſula, it is ſplit on the head of the pity bz 
thence conveyed to the matrix, or utricle thereof Ss 4 
cundify the ova, or female ſeed contained therein "I 
STAMINA, APICEs, PISTIL, and Ur ER Us. 2 
This duſt, in any one plant, being viewed with a microſ 
every particle thereof appears of the ſame ſize, and ff re 
but in different plants, the figure, ſize, colour, &. „1 
duſt is very different. Some are clear and tranf are 5 
cryſtal; as thoſe of the maple, borrage and hemlock : wor = 
are white, as thoſe of henbane, and balſamins; ethers bl Hg 
as thoſe of flax ; others purple, as of ſome tulips ; others Act” 
coloured, as ſome ſpecies of lychnis; and others red as thoſ 
of the geum. . os 
It may be obſerved, however, that the colour of the Faring 
varies in the ſame ſpecies, according to the colour of the 
flower; and even ſometimes the Farina of the ſame flower 
is of different colours, as is eaſily obſerved in the caryophil- 
lus arvenſis. 5 
The figures of the divers kinds of Farine are much harder 
to deſcribe, The moſt general figure is the oval, more or 
leſs ſharp at the ends, with one or more channels or furrows 
running length-wiſe ; ſo that through the microſcope the 
look not unlike the ſtone of a date, a grain of wheat, a col. 
fee-berry, or an olive : Such are thoſe of the polygonatum 
bugles, bryony, tithimal, &c. Thoſe of the melilot, are cy. 
linders; thoſe of the panſey, are priſms with four R 
ſides; thoſe of the great conſolida, repreſent two cryſtal 
globules cloſely faſtened to each other; thoſe of the ſyca- 
more, repreſent two cylinders, placed acroſs; thoſe of the 
jonquille, are in form of a kidney; thoſe of the campanulæ, 
paſſion- flower, &c. are nearly round, but unequal in their 
ſurfaces; thoſe of caryophyllus ſilveſtris, are round, and cut in 
facets; thoſe of the geranium, and ſome other ſpecies, are 
round, with a kind of umbilicus, or indenture, as in an 
apple; Bradley ſays, they are perforated quite through, like 
the bead of a necklace, which we doubt; thoſe of the caltha, 
corona ſolis, c. are little globes, ſet with prickles, &c. , 
Of theſe Farine, ſome are very hard, others ſoft, and eaſily 
broke. They all contain a deal of ſulphurous matters, more 
than the other parts; whence they are very odorous. Thoſe 
of the lilly are ſo full of oil, that they greaſe the paper they 
are put in, as if it had been oiled. The Farine of moſt 
aromatic plants, ſwim in an eſſential oil, or fort of 
liquid turpentine ; others are involved in a dry reſin, as 
theſe of the lycopodium or nfuſcus terreſtris clavatus C. B. 
Others, as thoſe of fumitary, are incloſed in a little, viſcid, 
mucilaginous matter; and all, in effect, have ſomething ſo 
glutinous, that they ſtick to any thing that touches them; ſo 
that it is difficult to ſeparate them from each other. 
Some have imagined, that theſe Farinæ were only particles of 
wax or reſin: but the contrary is eaſily proved; for they 
neither diſſolve in water, nor ſpirit, nor oils, even when 
aſſiſted with fire. 
Mr. Bradley ſuppoſes a magnetic virtue lodged in the 
Farina fæcundans, or male duſt ; by means whereof, when 
depoſited in the utricle of the female, it draws the nouriſh- 
ment from the other parts of the plant into the ova, or ru- 
diments of the fruit, and makes them ſwell. The reality 
of this virtue, he argues from the ſame being found in wax, 
which is chiefly or wholly gathered hence by the bees. See 
Wax. : 
Some, againſt the great uſe of the Farina fœcundans in ge. 
neration, may object, that in flowers, which hang dow n- 
wards, as the cyclamen, &c. the Farina fœcundans cannot 
be caſt on the orifice of the piſtil.— To which it may be an- 
ſwered, that the piſtils of ſuch flowers, hanging lower than 
the duſty apices which ſurround them, the glutinous mat 
ter and velvet covering the extremity of the piſtil, may 
be capable of receiving and retaining ſome of the Faris 
as it falls; and without any intromiſſion of the Farina, 15 
lodgment on the mouth of the piſtil, may by virtue of its 
attractive power fœcundify the ſeed in the uterus. | 
FARM, or FERM, Fi RMA, in law, ſignifies. a little count!) 
meſſuage, or diſtri ; containing houſe, and land, with __ 
conveniencies ; hired, or taken by leaſe, either in Will 
or parole, under a certain yearly rent. See LEASE.  , 
This in divers parts is called diverſſy: In the north, it 15 
Tack; in Lancaſhire, a Fermebolt; in Eſſex, a Mile, G. 


In the corrupted Latin, firma ſignified a place incloſed, ol 


For the Fares of hackney coachmen, watermen, Oc. ſee 
CoAcHMAN, c. 


ſhut in: whence, in ſome provinces, Menage obſerves, ol 


F ARRI ER, a perſon, whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and cure 


FaSCIA lata, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg; called alſo 


Fasci x, in aſtronomy, two rows of bright ſpots, obſerved 


FAS 
call cloſerie, or cloſure, what in others they 


compariſon of tenants at will. 


Spelman, and Skinner, bowever chuſe to derive the word 
Farm, from the Saxon Fearme, or Feorme, that is, victus, or 
$ 


lion; by reaſoh the country-people and tenants antient] 
bid = ow in victuals, and other neceſſaries; afterwar 


converted into the payment of a ſum of money. Whence a 


was originally a place that furniſhed its owner or lord 
8 Ard among the Normans, 3 ſtill diſtinguiſh 
between Farms that pay in kind, i. e. proviſions 3 and thoſe 
which pay in money ; calling the former ſimply Fermes, and 
the latter blanche Ferme, white Ferm. ; ; 
| Spelman ſhews, that the word Firma antiently 2 not 
only what we now call a Farm, but alſo A feaſt, or enter- 
tainment, which the farmer gave the proprietor, or landlord, 
for a certain number of days, and at a certain rate, in con- 
ſideration of the lands, &c. he held of him. 
Thus, Fearm, in the laws of king Canutus, is rendered by 
Mr. Lambard, vi&us; and thus we read of reddere firmam 
unius noftis ; and, retldebat unum diem de firma; which de- 
note proviſion for a night, and day; the rents about the time 
of the conqueſt being all reſerved in proviſions: The cuſtom 
whereof is ſaid to have been firſt altered under Henry I. 
We alſo ſay, to farm duties, impoſts, &c. The duty of ex- 
ciſe in Scotland is farmed, or let to farm, for 33500 J. per 
annum. See EXCISE. | : C2 
FARREATION, FARREAT 1, in antiquity, the ſame 
with confarreation. See CONFARREATION, 


them when diſeaſed, or lame. See SHOEING, &c. 
FARTHING, a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting to 
one fourth of a penny. See Coi N. : | 
It was antiently called Faurthing; as being a fourth of the 
integer, or penny. See PENNY. 
FASCE, Faſcia, in heraldry. See the article FESSE. 
FASCES, in antiquity, axes tied up together with rods, or 
ſtaves, and bore before the Roman magiſtrates, as a badge of 
their office, and authority. | = 
Florus, 1. i. c. 5. aſſures us, that the uſe of Faſces was in- 
troduced by the elder Tarquin, the fifth king of Rome; and 
were then the mark of the ſovereign dignity. In after times, 
they were bore before the conſuls, but by turns only, each his 
day; ne fi ambo faſces haberent duplicatus terror videretur. 
Livy, I. 2. c. 1. They had each of them twelve, bore by 
ſo many uſhers, called Liftors. See LI TOR. Dionyl. 
Halicarn. l. iii. c. 84. 
Others will have Romulus the author of the inſtitution, and 
aſcribe the number twelve, to the number of birds, which 
foretold him his kingdom. Others hold, that he borrowed 
it from the Hetrurians; and that the number twelve an- 


ſwered to the twelve nations of Hetruria, who in creating 


him king, gave him each an officer, to ſerve him as Lictor. 
Silius Italicus aſcribes their firſt invention to a city of He- 
truria, called Vetulonia. | 
Theſe Faſces conſiſted of branches of elm; in the middle 
whereof was a ſecuris, or ax, the head whereof ſtood out be- 
yond the reſt. Plutarch relates the reaſons of this diſpoſition, 
Publicola took the ax out of the Faſces, as Plutarch affures us, 
to remove from the people all occaſion of terror. After the 
conſuls, the prætors aſſumed the Faſces, Cenſorin. de die 
natal, obſerves, that the prætors had only two; though 
Poly bius and Plutarch give them fix, 
In the government of the Decemviri, it was the practice, at 
firſt, for only one of them to have the Faſces. Afterwards, 
each of them had twelve, in the ſame manner as the kings. 
FASCIA, in architecture, by the workmen called Facia, 
Facio, or FACE, a broad liſt, fillet, or band ; particularly 
uſed in architraves, and pedeſtals, See ARCHITRAYVE, 
and PEDESTAL. 
The zrchitrave conſiſts of three Fuſciæ, or bands; thus called 
by Vitruvius, as reſembling ſwaths, called in Latin Faſcie. 
That author admits no Faſcia in the Tuſcan, and Doric 
architrave, i. e. he makes it all plain, without any diviſion, 
or cantoning into parts or Faſciæ: But the modern archi- 
tects take liberty to differ from him herein. See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 28. lit. N. See alſo the articles Tusc Ax, &c, 
In brick- buildings, the juttings out of the bricks, beyond the 
windows, in the ſeveral ſtories, except the higheſt, are called 
Faſcia's, or Faſcie. 
Theſe are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes moulded ; but the 
moulding is only a cima reverſa, or an OG, at the bottom, 


with two plain courſes of bricks over it; then an aſtragal; 
and laſtly a boultine. 


membranoſus. See MEMBRANOSd«s. 


on Jupiter's body; appearing like ſwaths, or belts. See 
JuPITER, 

The Faſciæ, or belts of Jupiter, are more lucid than the reſt 
of his diſk, and are terminated by parallel lines. They are 
fometimes broader, and ſometimes narrower 3 nor do they 


call Farm. 
t we find lacare ad firmam, to ſignify to let to farm; 
— on account of the ſure hold the tenant here has in 


TAS - 


M. Huygens, likewiſe, obſerved a very large kind of Faſ+ia 
in Mars; but it was darker than the reſt of the diſk, and 
took up the middle part thereof. See Mars. 
FASCIALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg; called alſo 
artorius. See SAR TORIUS, 
FASCICULUS, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to ex- 
+ preſs a certain quantity, or meaſure of herbs, 
By Faſciculus is meant ſo much, as may be held in the arm 
when bent, and reſted on the top of the haunch. Phyſicians 
note it in preſcription by Fac. | 
FASCINATION *, FAscINAT IO, denotes a ſort of 
witchcraft, ſuppoſed to operate by the influence either of the 
eye, or the tongue, See WITCHCRAFT, | 
The word is Latin, formed from the Greek Baoxamum, which 
ſignifies the ſame. 
Antient writers diſtinguiſh two ſorts of Faſcination; one 
performed by looking, or the efficacy of the eye. Such is 
that ſpoke of by Virgil, in hi third eclogue : 
Neſcio, quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos, 
The ſecond by words, and eſpecially malignant praiſes: Such 
is that mentioned by the ſame poet, in his ſeventh eclogue: 
Aut fi ultra placitum laudarit baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua 13 
Horace touches on both kinds in his firſt book of epiſtles: 
Non iftts obliquo oculo mea commoda quiſquam 
Limat, non odio obſcuro, morſuque venenat. 
FASCINES, in fortification, Faggots ; ſmall branches of trees, 
or bavins, bound up in bundles; which being mixed with 
earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, to ſcreen the men, make the 
parapets of trenches, &c. See Tab, Fortif. fig. 24. 7 
Some of them are dipped in melted pitch or tar; and bein 
ſet on fire, ſerve to burn the enemies lodgments, or other 
works. 0 1 
A pitched Faſcine is a foot and a half about: A Faſcine for 
defence, two or three foot. 
In the corrupt Latin, they uſe Faſcenina, Faſcennia, and 


Faſcinata, to ſignify the pales, Faſcines, &c, uſed to encloſe 
the antient caſtles, &c, | : 


FASHION®, ſee Mops, CusTom, Se. 


The word is French, fagon, which ſignifies making. 


FASHION is particularly uſed among artificers, for the trouble, 


time, and Jabour, employed in a piece of work ; particu- 
2 any ſilver, or gold utenſil, inſtrument, toy, or the 
ike. 

It is by the Faſhion, that the workmens wages, or ſalary 
is regulated. We paid ſo much a- piece for the Faſhion of 
theſe ſpoons, excluſive of the matter, or ſilver. That weaver 
has ſo much a-piece for the Faſhion of the ſtuffs we give him 


to weave. 


FasHION-Pieces, in the ſea- language, two pieces of timber, 


which form the breadth of a ſhip, at the ſtern; and are the 


outmoſt timbers of the ſtern, on each ſide, except aloft, 
where the counters are. See STERN. 


FAS T, a ſpace of time, wherein a perſon takes little, or no 


food. See Foop. | 


The advantages of Faſting, with regard to health, with ex- 
traordinary inſtances of long Faſting, ſee under the article 
ABSTINENCE. n 

The Bramins never bleed their ſick, but make them faft in 
lieu thereof. See BRAMIN. 


Fast, is peculiariy uſed for an abſtinence on account of re- 


ligion ; or a ſpace of time, wherein the church prohibits the 
uſe of food ; or at leaſt reſtrains it to certain kinds, and 
certain hours. 


The ſtrict, canonical Fat, only allows of one meal in 3 
four hours. F. Thomaſſin obſerves, that the antient Fa/t 
was, to ſup, without dining, i. e. only to take one meal, 
and that not till afternoon: Adding, that to dine, though 


without ſupping, was a breach of the Faſt. The practice of 


the Latin church, was to 7 thirty-ſix days in the year; 
which is, as it were, the tithe of the year. | 
Tertullian wrote an expreſs treatiſe de jejuniis, of Faſts ; 
to ſupport the new laws of Faſting, which the Montaniſts 
were for impoling. See MonTAnisrT. 

The antient catholicks allowed of no obligatory or com- 
manded Faſts, beſide that preceding Eaſter, ſince called Lent ; 
the terms of which were to forbear eating till the evening. 
See LENT. | 

The other Faſis obſerved were only of devotion : Such were 
the fourth and ſixth Feriæ, i. e. Wedneſdays, and Fridays. 
This Faſt was called Station, Beſides theſe there were occa- 
ſonal Faſts, injoined by the biſhops, &c. See FERI XI. 
In the book of Hermas, called the Paſtor, the angel tells 
him, the day thou fa/te/?, thou ſhalt take nothing but bread 
and water ; and having computed the uſual expences of each 


day, thou ſhalt lay aſide ſo much for the widow, the orphan, 


or the poor. | 
In the ſame paſſage, the Faſt is called Station, and the per- 
ſon who faſted, is enjoined to begin early in the morning to 
retire to prayer, See STATION, | 

St. F ad Fleury tells us, going to ſuffer, ſome people, 
out of a principle of charity, offered him drink, to ſupport 
him ; but he refuſed it, ſaying, it is not yet time to break 


always poileſ; the ſame part of the diſk. 


Faſt ; for it was but ten in the morning, and it was Friday, 
| Station- 
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FAS 


Station-day, Which ſhews the exactneſs of the primitive] gods of each month, and certain directions 
chriſtians, in this point ; and that drinking was held break- performed each month. | for rural works, to 
ing of Faft, FASTI, was alſo a chronicle, or regiſter of time, wherein the 


Some introduced the xerophagy into Fafts ; that is, the uſe of 
dried fruits for their meals; and made a practice of abſtain- 
ing not only from all meats, and wines, but alſo from ſuc- 
— culent fruits, for the whole twenty-four hours: and ſome re- 
duced themſelves to bread and water. But this was more 
than was commanded. See XEROPHAGY. 
The practice of Faſting is more antient than chriſtianity. 
The Iſraelites fa/ted often, and had their ſtated fa/t-days. 
The day af atonement, which they called Kipparim, was a 
day of Janes injoined in Levit. xxiii. .27, c. Some will 
have this the 


Jews had likewiſe Fafts, inſtituted by precept of the ſyna- 
gogue: ſuch were thoſe of the fourth, fifth, and . of 
the month, mentioned by Zechariah vii. 3. and viii. 19. 

The heathens adopted the fame cuſtom, in all probability, 
from the people of God ; though their religion inclined them 
more to feaſting, than to faſting ; as appears from the long 


Yet they fa/ted in the Eleuſinia; as appears from Arnobius, 
and Clemens Alexand, See Salmaſius, p. 150. and Scaliger, 
Poetic. Il. i. c. 22. 
The Fafts of the Calogeri are fo ſevere, that they remain 
ſeven days without eating at all. For the Fats of the Greeks, 
ſee Spon. Voyag. p. ii. | 
The Turks are ſo ſcrupulous on the point of faſting, that 
they will not ſo much as take the ſmell of any perfume, b 
the noſe, They hold that odors themſelves break Faf?. if 
they bathe, it is forbid to put the head under water, for fear 
of ſwallowing any of it: and as for women, they are forbid 
to bathe at all on Faſt-days, for a reaſon peculiar to the ſex. 
FASTERMANS, or FasTING-MEN, g. d. homines ha- 
bentes, was uſed in our antient cuſtoms, for men of re- 
pute, and ſubſtance; or rather for pledges, ſureties, or 
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DECENNA. 


veral days of the year, with their feaſts, games, and other 
ceremonies, were expreſſed, See CALENDAR. | 
The Romans had their greater, and Lfor Faſti,—The great 
Fraſti were called, the Faſti of the magiſtrates; and the leſſer, 
the Faſt: calendares. 
The FAasT1 calendares, which were, what was properly, and 
imarily called Fafti, are defined by Feſtus Pompeius to be 
ks, containing a deſcription of the whole year; i. e. 
ephemerides, or diaries, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral kinds of 
days, Feſti, Profefti ; Faſti, Nefaſti, &c. See FesT1, &c, 
The author hereof was Numa, who committed the care and 
direction of the Faſti to the Pontifex Maximus; whom the 
people uſed to go and conſult on every occaſion. This cu- 
ſtom held till the year of Rome 550. when C. Flavius, ſe- 
cretary of the pontifices, expoſed in the forum a liſt of all 
the days, whereon it was lawful to work; which was ſo ac- 
ceptable to the people, that they made him Curule Adile. 
Liv. 1. ix. e. 466 
Theſe leſſer Faſti, or Faſti calendares, were of two kinds: 
urbani, and ruſtici.— The Faſti urbani, or Faſti of the 
city, were thoſe, which obtained, or were obſerved in the 
city. Some will have them thus called, by reaſon they were 
expoſed publickly in divers parts of the city ; though by the 
divers inſcriptions, or gravings thereof on antique ſtones, one 
would imagine, that private perſons had them likewiſe in 
their houſes. It was theſe Fa/?i urban! Ovid undertook to 
illuſtrate, and comment on, in his Faſtorum; whereof we 
have the ſix firſt books ſtill remaining; the ſix laſt, if ever 
they were wrote, being loſt, Beſide Ovid, ſeveral other au- 
thors had undertook the ſame ſubject, particularly L. Cin- 
cius Alimentatus, Fulvius Nobilior, Maſurius Sabinus, Cor- 
nelius Labeo, C, Licinianus, and Niſus: Of all whom, 
M acrobius makes mention, in his Saturn. and preſerves frag- 
ments of each; beſide a work of one Bæbius Marcus, en- 
titled, De Fuſtis diebus, quoted by Fulgentius, De Priſto 
fermone. e 
In the greater FasT1, or Faſti of the magiſtrates, were ex- 
preſſed the ſeveral feaſts, with every thing relating to the 
gods, religion, and the magiſtrates; the emperors, their 
birth-days, offices, days conſecrated to them; and feaſts, 
and ceremonies eſtabliſhed in their honour ; or for their 
proſperity, &c. | . 
With a number of ſuch circumſtances, did flattery, at length, 
ſwell the Faſti / whence they became denominated magn:, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the bare calendar, or Faſti calendares. 
In the FasT1 ruſtici, or country Fafti, were expreſſed, the 
ſeveral days, feaſts, &c. to be obſerved by the country peo- 
ple; for as theſe were taken up in tilling the grounds, fewer 
feaſts, ſacrifices, ceremonies, and holidays were injoined 
them, than the inhabitants of cities: and they had ſome pe- 
culiar ones, not obſerved at Rome. 
Thoſe ruſtic Faſt, contained little more than the ceremo- 
nies of the calends, nones, and ides ; the fairs, ſigns of the 
zodiac, increaſe and decreaſe of the days; the tutelary 
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bonds-men, who, according to the Saxon polity, were t | FAST IDIUM cibi. 
bound to anſwer for one anothers peaceable behaviour. See | FAST IGIUM, in architecture, the ſame with pediment. 
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FAT 


ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpective co : 
principal events that — — yer — ge the 
2 4. canſulares, or conſular Faſti. * Exiled 
nuphrius Panvinius, Pighius, and Janſſen d- 

have given us the Faſti conſulares ; * two bl, ein ke 
and learned comments, wherein are expreſſed, ©. pn ng, 
conſuls, but alſo the dictators, magiſtri equitum, triu 55g 
and ovations, Pighius even adds as many of the other off 

as he could find, wiz. prætors, tribunes, Ec. D' Almel — 
confines himſelf to the conſuls alone. 85 


day St. Paul refers to in A&s xxvii. 9. The | FAsT1, is ſtill applied to the archives, and public records, 


wherein are kept hiſtorical memoirs of publi 
> -— befallen a people. e e eee 
n the like ſenſe, the martyrology is called t : 
7 the 3 See ann ” Faſt 
he jeſuit Du Londel has compiled the Fa/t; g 
Grand, &c. 8 Ni of Louis le 


lift of feaffs, enumerated under the article Fe asT. FasT1, or dies Fafti, alſo denoted court-days, See Day 


The word Faſti, faſtorum, is formed of the v Eh 
ſpeak ; by e ee thoſe days the ee Ws. = 
cauſes might be heard, and the prætor was allowed fari 0 
me the _—_ words, Hh dico, addico: the Jer 
ays, wherein this was prohibited, were call At: 
Thus Ovid: 4 DYE TR ORR 
[ile Nefaſtus erit per quem tria verba filentur, 

 Faſtus erit per quem lege licebit agi. 
Theſe dies Faſti were noted in the calendar, by the letter 7 
But obſerve, that there were ſome days, ex parte Faſti, partly 
Faſti, partly Nefaſti, i. e. juſtice might be diſtributed at = 
tain ſeaſons of the day ; and at others not, Theſe days were 
called interciſi. They were marked in the calendar thus, 
F. P. faſtus primo, where juſtice might be demanded during 
the firſt part of that day. 
See the article NA us kA. 


See PEDIMENT. 


FAS TI, in antiquity, the Roman calendar; wherein the ſe- FAT, in an animal body, a white, oily, ſulphurous ſubſtance, 


collected in little membranous loculi, or cells, in divers parts 
of the body; ſerving to keep the parts warm, and to ſoften 
and temper the ſharp ſalts in the maſs of blood. See 


Ap EPS. 


Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two kinds of Fat; the firſt, called in 


Latin pinguedo, and in Engliſh, abſolutely, and by way of 
eminence, Fat, is a ſoft, lax, whitiſh, or rather yellowiſh, 
oily matter, which is eaſily melted ; found immediately un- 
der the cutis, incloſed in little bags, called cellulæ adipoſæ, 
adhering to the outer ſurface of a membrane, called adipuſa, 


| all over the body, except on the forehead, eye-lids, penis, 


and ſcrotum. See ADIPOSE. 

This Fat is nothing but the oily part of the aliment, or 
chyle, ſeparated from the arterial blood, by the adipoſe 
glands, and carried by pectfliar ducts to the membranous 
cells; whence it is tranſmitted again to the blood by the veins, 
Dr. Grew takes it to be a coagulum of the oily parts of 
the blood, made, either by ſome of its own faline parts, or 
by the nitrous particles of the air mingled therewith in the 
lungs ; which ſentiment is confirmed by an experiment of 
that learned perſon, who made an artificial Fat, by only 


' mixing oil of olives with ſpirit of nitre for ſome days.—And 


hence it is, that divers animals, as conies, hares, c. grow 
at in winter, and particularly in ſevere froſty weather; 
the air then abounding moſt in nitre. Hence alſo it is, that 
the Fat of land-animals is much firmer that that of fiſhes ; 
the watry element containing leſs nitrous matter than the 
In ſome ſubjects the cellulz are fo full and diſtended, that the 
Fat is above an inch thick; in others they are almoſt flat; 
and in emaciated ſubjects, inſtead of Fat, we find a fort of 
flaccid tranſparent ſubſtance ; which is nothing but the bare 
membrane ; the cells being all exhauſted. 

The ſecond kind of Far, called adeps, ſebum, ſevum, and 
ſometimes axungia, is whiter, harder, more brittle, and [els 
eaſy to liquify than the former; being found in the caviti 
of the abdomen, omentum, &c. See ADEPs, AXUNGIA, 


OMENTUM, Sc. 


The Fat of both kinds ſerve as a natural balſam, to preſerve 
the body; and by mixing with, and enveloping the falts 
wherewith t lood and ſerum are highly ſaturated, keeps 
them from fretting and corroding the parts of the bocy 
through which they pals, 57 

It is thought likewiſe, and not without probability, 
a conſiderable part of the nouriſhment of our bodies; 


to make 
whence, 
oſe all 


the fatte/t perſons, falling into an atrophy, gradually _ | 


their Fat, which is always quite expended in ſuch caſes, 

the diſeaſe becomes fatal. 

Too much Fat is uſually attended with heavineſs, and drow- 
ſineſs, not only from the unwieldineſs of an overgrown 550 
nor from the ſtuffing of the cavities and thorax alone, WII 
ſometimes obſtructs the expanſion of the diaphragm 45 
lungs, and produces a dyſpnæa, or an orthopnæa; * * 
likewiſe probable, that the abundance of fatty, or 0! BO 


FAT 


Among the antient Romans, the Fathers of three children 


FAT 


ticles, returned into the blood,. and implicating the more 


retions in 


ſubtle and active parts, may hinder the 


rain. GS | 
T5 Fat of animals, for the generality, is not reckoned row 
food ; as being hard of digeſtion, and producing a thick, 
viſcid chyle. But it is of good uſe in medicine. 
Calves Fat is uſed in pomatums, and unguents; being reſo- 
jutive, and emollient.— That of hogs and boars, has the ſame 


qualities, and is ſtrengthening beſides. —Deers greaſe is good | 


tify the nerves, againſt the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, gout, 
2 res.— Hare: N applied externally, promotes 
digeſtion, and a ſuppuration of abſceſſes. —That of rabbits, 
is nervous, and reſolutive.— That of cocks, and hens, reſolves 
and ſoftens indurations.— That of geeſe, has the ſame qualities; 
and likewiſe abateth hæmorrhoids, aſſuages pains in the ear, 
being applied within the ſame ; and opens the belly, being 
taken inwardly.— Eeli Fat is eſteemed good againſt the hæ- 
morrhoids and deafneſs ; to take away pits of the ſmall-pox, 
and to make the hair grow. —That of the trout, beſide its 
being emollient, is good in diſeaſes of the anus, and ulcers of 
the breaſt. Vipers Fat, (ſee Mead's Ef. 1.) 
Far, in the ſea language, denotes the ſame with broad. 
Thus, if the truffing in, or tuck of a ſhip's quarter under 
water be deep, they ſay, ſhe hath a fat quarter. 


Far, or vat, alſo expreſſes a large wooden veſſel, which a- | 


mong brewers and malſters is uſed to meaſure malt for ex- 


pedition 3 containing a quarter, or eight buſhels, See 
MALT. - | ; : 
Fae likewiſe a veſſel, or pan of lead, uſed in the making 


falt, &c. See SALT. 
FATE, FAruMu, in a general ſenſe, denotes an inevitable 
neceſſity, depending on ſome ſuperior cauſe, 
Fate is a term much uſed among the antient philoſophers. It 
is formed a fando, from ſpeaking ; and primarily implies the 
fame with Fatum, viz. a word, or decree, pronounced by 
God; or a fixed ſentence, whereby the Deity has preſcribed 
the order of things, allotted every perſon, what ſhall befal 
him. n 
The Greeks call it, ehαE·ᷣaern, quaſi eiplus, nexus, a chain, 
or neceſſary ſeries of things, indiſſolubly linked together; 
and the moderns, providence. See PROVIDENCE. 
But beſide this ſenſe of the word, wherein it is uſed, ſome- 
times to denote the connection of cauſes in nature, and ſome- 
times in the divine appointment; the word Fate has a further 
intention; being uſed to expreſs, I know not what neceſſity, 
or eternal deſignation of things, whereby all agents, both 
neceſſary, and voluntary, are ſwayed, and directed to their 
ends. See NECESSITY. £2 5 
Authors divide Fate into Aſtrological and Stoical. 
Aſtrological FATE, denotes a neceſſity of things and events, 
ariſing from the influence, and poſitions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, which give law, both to the elements, and mixed bo- 
dies, and to the wills of men. 
In which ſenſe is the word often uſed by Manilius : Certum 
eft & inevitabile fatum : mategiægue datum eft togi, ſed cogere 
feellis. See A8TROLOGY, © © 
Stoical FATE, or Fatility, is defined by Cicero, an order, or ſeries 
of cauſes, wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, each produces 
other ; and thus all things low from the one prime cauſe. 
Chryſippus defines it a natural invariable ſucceſſion of all 
things ab æterno, each involving other, 
To this Fate the Thus the poet : 
The parent of al things made laws at the beginning, by 
which he not only binds other things, but himſelf.” So Se- 
neca : Eadem neceſſitas & deos alligat. Irrevacabilis divina 
pariter & humana curſus vehit. —Ipſe ile omnium conditor & 
rector ſcript quidem Fata, ſed ſequitur :,ſemel ſcripſit, ſemper 
drei. 
This eternal ſeries of caufes, the poets call yaa, and parce; 
or deſtinies. See STOICISM. | 
Fate, is divided by ſome later authors, into phyſical, and divine. 
Phyſical FA TE, is an order, and ſeries of natural cauſes, ap- 
propriated to their effects. | 
This ſeries is neceſſary; and the neceſlity is natural, The 
principle, or foundation of this Fate, is nature, or the power 
and manner of acting, which God originally gave to the ſe- 
veral bodies, elements, mixts, &c, By this Fate it is, that 
hre warms'; bodies communicate motion to each other ; the | 
ſun and moon occaſion the tides, &c. And the effects of this 
Fate, are all the events, and phznomena in the univerſe ; 
except ſuch as ariſe from the human will. See NATURE. 
Divine FATE, is what we more uſually call n α,, See 
PROVIDENCE. | 
Plato, in his Phædo, includes both theſe in one definition ; 
as intimating, that they were one and the ſame thing actively 
and paſſively conſidered: Thus, Fatum eft ratio quedam 
divina, lexque nature comes, que tranſiri nequeat, quippe a 
cauſa pendens, que ſuperior fit quibuſvis impedimentis. Though 
that of Boethius ſeems the clearer, and more juſt: Fatum, ſays 
he, eft inhzrens rebus mobilibus diſpoſitio, per quam Providentia 


ſuis quægue nectit ordinibus,— = 


ſubject the very gods. 


had very conſiderable privileges allowed them. By the law 
of Romulus, a Father had an abſolute unlimited power over 
his children. See CH1LD, 
Adoptive FATHER, is he who takes the children of ſome 
other, and owns them as his own. See ApDoPTION. 
Putative FATHER, is he who is only the reputed, or ſuppoſed 
Father ; as Joſeph was putative Father of our Saviour, See 
Pu rATIVE. 
Natural FATHER, is he who has illegitimate children, See 
BASTARD. | 
FATHER-in-law, is a perſon married to a woman, who has 
children by a former huſband, &c, 
FATHER, is alſo uſed in theology, for the firſt perſon in the 
Trinity. See PERSON, and TraixaiTy. 
God the Father, is the proper Father of Jeſus Chriſt ; with 
regard to men, he is called heavenly Father. See Gop, and 
SON, 
FATHER, is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, on divers moral, 
and ſpiritual occaſions. Thus, it is applied to the patriarchs 
as we ſay, Adam was the Father of all mankind; Abraham, 
the Father of the faithful, &c, See PATRIARCH. 
In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, FATHERs, denote the antient pre- 
lates, and doctors of the church. See Doc rox. 
The Fathers aſſembled at the council of Nice : Chryſoſtom, 
St, Baſil, &c, were Greek Fathers; St. Auguſtin, St. Am- 
; broſe, c. Latin Fathers. 
The Fathers, ſay Meſſieurs de Port Royal, are the pro- 
per interpreters of the goſpel; and are only honoured with 
that ſacred appeliation, as their works are, in ſome meaſure, 
a patrimony, or inheritance, left the faithful, as their proper 
children. | 
Scaliger obſerves, that the Fathers were good people, but not 
learned ones. To which St. Evremond ſubjoins, that when 
a man comes to look near the Fathers, he loſes a great part 
of that veneration, which time and opinion had procured 
them: the great diſtance between them and us, makes them 
appear much greater than they are, | 
The Fathers, ſays the ſame author, had more imagination 
and vivacity of mind, than judgment and good ſenſe. They 
gave altogether into allegories, and affected the brilliant to an 
exceſs, Juſtneſs of mind was a thing they valued themſelves 
the leaft on. 
FATHER, is alſo a title of honour, given to prelates, and dig- 
nitaries of the church. The right reverend Father in God, 
Iſaac, lord biſhop of, &c. See TITLE. See alſo REVE- 
RENCE. 


FarTHER,isalſoapplied to the ſuperiorsof convents. See AB BOr. 


The Father general; Father provincial, exprovincial; Father 
prior, ſub-prior ; Father definitor, in the order of Bene- 
dictins; Father guardian, in that of the Franciſcans ; Father 
corfector, among the Minims, c. 
FATHERS, is alſo applied plurally to all congregations of ec- 
cleſiaſtics, whether regular, or ſecular.— As, the Fathers Cor- 
deliers, Capuchins, Auguſtins, Jacobins, c. The Fathers 
Jeſuits, Fathers of the oratory, Barnabites, Theatins, of 
the miſſion, &c. See each under the proper article, See 
alſo BROTHER. , 
FATHERS, is alſo uſed for perſons venerable for their age, 
uality, or the ſervices they have done the public, 

hus, at Rome, the ſenators were called conſcript Fathers, 
patres conſcripti, &c. See CONnSCRIPT, See alſo SEN A- 
TORS, 
FATHIMITES, or FaTHEwiTes, the deſcendants of 

Mahomet, by Fathima, or Fathemah, his daughter. 
The dynaſty of Fathimites, that is, of princes deſcending in 
a direct line from Alt, and Fathima his wife, Mahomet's 
daughter, commenced in Africa, in the year of the Hegira, 
296 ; of Jeſus Chriſt, 908. | 
The Fathimites afterwards conquered Egypt, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves therein, in quality of Caliphs. See CAL 1p H. 
The Fathimites of Egypt, ended in Abed, in the year of the 
Hegira, 567; 268 years after their firſt eſtabliſhment in 
Africa; and 208, after the conqueſt of Egypt. 


FAT HOM, a long meaſure, containing fix feet; taken from 


the utmoſt extent of both arms, when ſtretched into a right 
line. See MEASURE. 

The Fathom is chiefly uſed at fea, in eſtimating the lengths 
of cables, and other ſhip-ropes, with the depths and ſound- 
ings of the ſea: alſo in mines, quarries, wells, and works of 
fortification, 

There are three kinds of Fathoms, accommodated to the dif- 
ferent ranks of veſſels. The firft, which is that of men of 
war, contains ſix feet; the middling, or that of merchant 
ſhips, five feet and a half; and the ſmall Fathom, uſed in 
fluyts, flyboats, and other fiſhing-veſſels, only five feet. 


FATHOM is alſo uſed in ſeveral countries, particularly Italy, 


for the common yard, or ell, whereby things are ordinarily 
meaſured, in commerce. See YARD, and ELI. 


In which ſenſe it is more commonly called brace, or braccis, 

9. d. arm. See BRACE. 

FATNESS, in medicine, Corpulency; or the ſtate of a per- 
fon too much loaded with fleſh, and fat. See Cox rULEN- 


FATHER, Pater, a term of relation, denoting a perſon 
who begot a child, either male or female, See Son, and 
AUGHTER, | 
Vol. I. 


CY, FLESH, and FAT. 
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FAT UARTII, in antiquity, were perſons, who appearing in- 


FAT 
FAUCON, or Farcon, a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe 


FAUCONET, or Fa LCONET, a very ſmall piece of ord- 


ing certain, that the treaſuries of ſome of the antient Greek 


F A U 


ſpired, foretold things to come. See PROPHET. | 
The word is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, who 
was. ſuppoſed to inſpire women with the knowledge of futu- 
rity ; as Faunus himſelf did the men.—Fatua had her name 
from 1 5. d. valicinari, to propheſy, 

US nis. See Id Nis Tatung. 


diameter is 24 inches; weight, 750 pound; length, 7 foot ; 
load 25 pound ; ſhot 21 inche x; MELT * 2 $4 'F 
weight. See Cannon. . diameter; and 25 pound 


nance, whoſe diameter at the bore is 22 inches; weight, 
400 pounds; length, 6 foot; load, 14 pound; ſhot, ſome- 

thing more than two inches diameter; and 13 pound weight. 
See CANNON, and ORDNANCE. 

FA VISS A“, among antiquaries, a hole, pit, or vault, under 
ground, wherein is kept ſomething of rare value. 

The word ſeems formed of foviſz, a diminutive of fovea, 
pit or ditch. | 

The Faviſſa, according to A. Gellius, and Varro, was much 
the ſame with what the antient Greeks and Romans, called 
Inceup O, theſaurus; and what in ſome of the modern 
churches is called archives and treaſury. 

In the capitol there were divers Faviſſa. They were ſub- 
terraneous places, walled and vaulted ; having no entrance, 

or light, but by a hole a-top, which was ſtopped up with a 

Huge ſtone, 

They were chiefly deſtined for keeping the old, worn ſtatues, 
and other antient moveables, formerly uſed in the temple ; 
ſo religiouſly did that people reſpect, and preſerve whatever 

Was conſecrated, Catulus would have lowered the floor of 

the capitol ; but that the Faviſe prevented him. | 

5 Feſtus, however, gives us a different account of the Faviſſæ. 
According to that author, they were wells, or pits of water, 

near the temples, and for the uſe thereof: The ſame with 
what the Greeks called ougaa@®», navel, as being round, Cc. 

_ Gellius likewiſe gives them the name of ciſterns, as well as 

. Feſtus; but it is apparently for no other reaſon, than that 

they bore a reſemblance thereto in figure, 

In effect, the two notions are pretty eaſily reconciled : It be- 


” 


_ temples were ciſterns, or reſervoirs of water, wherein 
| 2 uſed to waſh themſelves, before they entered the 
. | | 
FAU ALIA *, In antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of the god Faunus. See Fe asT. 
*The deity Faunus, to whom the ſolemnity was devoted, and 


from whom it was denominated, was the ſame among the Ro- 


mans, with the Pan of the Greeks. See Fauns. 


The Faunalia were held on the day of the nones of Decem- 
ber, 1. e. on the fifth day of that month. The principal ſa- 
crifice was a roe-buck; or rather, according to Horace, a 
kid, attended with libations of wine, and burning of in- 


cenſe. 


It was properly a country feſtival; being performed in the 


fields and villages with peculiar oy and devotion. 


Horace gives us a. very gay deſcription thereof, in the xvitith 


ode of his 3d book. 
| Tener pleno cadit hædus anno 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina crater& : vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 


Struvius, in his Roman calendar, marks the feaſt of Faunus 
on the day of the ides of February, which is the 13 day of 
that month; and the Faunalia he places on the 5th of the 
ides of December, or the qi of that month. And in c. ix. | 
he ſhews, that there really were two Faunalia ; the one in | 
February, mentioned by Ovid, Faft. l. vi. ver. 246; the 
other, on the qt of December, mentioned by Horace, in 


the place juſt cited. 


FAUNS, Favun1, among the antients, were a ſpecies of de- 
mi-gods, inhabiting the foreſts ; called alſo Silvans, filvani, | 


See SLLVANS. 


| The Fauns are reputed pure Roman deities ; unknown to the | 
Greeks. They were repreſented as half men, half goats; 
having the horns, ears, feet, and tail of a goat, a very flat 


noſe, and the reſt human. 


The Roman Taunus, we have obſerved, was the ſame with 
the Greek Pan. Now, in the poets, we find frequent men- 
tion of Fauns and Panes in the plural number ; in all pro- 
bability therefore, the Fauns were the ſame with the Panes. 


See PANES. 
The reaſon was, 
Ovid: ; har | 
Aut quas ſemidee Dryades, Faunique bicornes 
Numine contactas attonuere ſuo. 


The Romans called them Fauni, Ficarii, and Fauni ficarii. „ & 
The denomination ficarii was derived, not from the Latin Moveable FE As Ts, are thoſe which are not con 


ſome have imagined ; but from ficus, 
or excreſcence, growing on the | which gives law to all the reſt 


ficus, ficus, a hg, as 
ci, a ſort of fleſhy tumour, 


1 that there were ſeveral Faunuss and 
Pans; though all deſcended from one principal one. Thus 


FEA 

Though the Famwis were Held for demi- * r 
ſuppoſed to die, after a long life. Arnobius ſhows, wee de 
father, or chief, Faunus himſelf, only lived 120 ear Aa 
FAVOUR, in commerce, ſee the article Gx a c py 8 
FAUSSE-BRAYE, in fortification, an elevation of 
two or three fathoms broad, round the foot of the ram e 
oy r 3 * a parapet which parts it "= agg 

me, and the e itch: i e 
3 dge of the ditch: its uſe is for defence of the 
The Fauſſe-braye is the ſame with what j 
Chenin 4 rondes, & Baſſe enceinte. t is Otherwiſe called 
t is of little uſe where ramparts are faced wi 
cauſe of the rubbiſh which the cannon n be- 
For this reaſon, engineers will have none before the fac hes 
the baſtions, where the breach is commonly made; Ig of 
the ruins falling, the Fauſſe-braye makes the aſcent , auſe 
breach the eaſier: beſides, that what flies from the fac 1 
the ſoldiers placed to defend it. & Kills 


FAWN, among hunters, is a buck, or doe, of the firſt year; 


or the young one, of the buck's br in i 
FE. 5 n 
ALT L, an oath taken at the admittance o 
to be true to the lord, of whom he holds his Brag 1 
Fealty is uſually mentioned as ſynonimous with homage; b 
it differs from it, as homage conſiſts in taking an cath Aer. 
the Ne ng - his land ; and is done 25 once; belnp 
an obligation, which is permanent, and binds forever: Wh; 
0 does not. See Hoa GE. e 
ey differ alſo in the manner of the ſolemnity; fo 

of homage is taken by the tenant der ag but 3 
Fealty Ar ae, vor includes fix things, which are 
compriſed in the words, zncolume, tutum, utile 

a 92 55 4 : „utile, honeflum, fa- 
Incolume, that he do no body injury to the lord: fur 
that he do him no ſecret injiiry in any thing, which is for 
his defence; as in his houſe, dr caftle : honeſtum, that he do 
him no injury in his reputation: utile, that he do not da- 
mage him in his poſſeſſions: facile, and pofſibile, that he make 
it eaſy, and not difficult for the lord to do any good, which 
otherwiſe he might do.— All which is likewiſe compriſed in 
Leg. Hen, I. cap. 5. 7 
He that holds land by this oply oath of Fealty, holds in the 
freeſt manner; for all, even ;thoſe that have fee, hold per 
fidem & fiduciam, that is, by Fralty at the leaſt, 

This Fealty is alſo uſed in other nations; as in Lombardy, 
and Burgundy, <0 - 

Indeed, as the very firſt creation of this tenure grew from 
the love of the lord towards his followers ; ſo did it bind the 
tenant to fidelity; as appears by the whole courſe of the 
feuds; and the breach thereof is Joſs of the fee. 

Hottoman, in his commentaries de verbis feudalibus, ſhews a 
double Fealty : one general, to be performed by every ſub- 
ject to his prince; the other /þeczal, required only of ſuch, 
as in reſpect of their fee, are tied by this oath towards their 
lords, We read of both in the Grand cuſtomary of Nor- 
mandy, &c. ; 

Fealty ſpecial, is with us performed, either by freemen, or 
villains. The form of both, ſee anno Ed, II. in theſe words : 
When a freeman ſhall do Fealty to his lord, he ſhall hold his 
right hand upon a book, and ſhall ſay thus: © Hear you, 
« my lord R. that I, P. ſhall be to you, both faithful and 
« true, and ſhall owe my Fealty to you, for the land that I 
&« hold of you, on the terms aſſigned. So help me Go, 
cc and all his ſaints.” When a villain ſhall do Fealty to his 
lord, he ſhall hold his * hand over the book, and ſay thus: 
« Hear you, my lord A. that I, B. from this day forth, un- 
« to you ſhall be true and faithful, and ſhall owe you Fealh, 
c for the land that I hold of you in ry 6s, and ſhall be 
ce juſtified by you in body and goods, So help me Gop, and 


cc all the ſaints.” 


FEAST, or FESTIVAL, a church - ſolemnity, or rejoicing, 


in honour of God, or a faint. : 
The word is formed of the Latin fefum, which ſome derive 
a feriari, to keep holiday ; others from the Greek Le, 1 
feaſt, or entertain, of £514, hearth, fire. 
Feaſts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great part of 
the religion of almoſt all nations, and ſects: witneſs thoſe of 
the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriſtians, and Maho- 


metans. 
Feaſts, among us, 
Immoveable FE ASTS, 


* 


are either immoveable, or moveable. 
are thoſe conſtantly celebrated on the 


ſame day of the year: The principal are, Chriſtmas-day, 0! 


the Nativity; the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Candlemaſs, ol 


the Purification; Lady-Day, or the Annunciation, c 
All Saints, and 


alſo the Incarnation, and Conception; 
Souls: Beſides the days of the ſeveral Apoſtles, St. Themes, 
St. Paul, &c. which with us are Feaſts, though not fone. 8 
See each Feaſt under its proper article, NATIVITY, IR 
CUMCISION, EPIPHANY, ©&c. * 
fined to the 


ſame day of the year. Of theſe the principal js Eaſter 
all of them followings p 
keeping their proper diſtance therefrom : Such are, Palm 


F | 
; with which the F | ; 
eyelids, and other parts of the body; with Wnich te WW] Sunday, Good-Friday, Aſh-Wedneſday, Sexagelima, 1; 


were repreſented, See FI cus. 


/ - 


Pt 
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ſion- day, Pentecoſt, and Trinity Sunday. See EAsT ER, 
GEXAGESIMA) PENTECOST, TRINITY, &c, | 
Beſide theſe Feaſts, which are general, and enjoined by the 
church, there are others, Local and Occaſional, enjoined 
b the magiſtrate, or voluntarily ſet on foot by the people: 
Such are the days of thankſgiving for delivery from wars, 


Ft B 


depoſited in an oil-bag, placed therein for that purpoſe ; they 
afford as eaſy a paſſige through the air, as a boat new cleaned 
and dreſſed, through the waters. Without all this nicety, 
they would have been apt to be ruffled and diſcompoſed 
would have gathered air, and proved an obſtruction to the 
paſlage of the body. g 6 . | 
Moſt of the Feathers tend backwards, and are laid over each 
other in exact method, armed with warm and ſoft down 
next the body, and more ſtrongly made, as well as more 
curiouſly cloſed, next the air and weather. To which pur- 
poſe the apparatus nature has made, and the inſtin& ſhe has 
iven them to preen, or dreſs their Feathers, are admirable. 
OII-BA OG. | 
The mechaniſm of the Feather is wonderful : the ſhaft, or 
rib exceeding ſtrong, but hollow below, for ſtrength and 
lightneſs ſake, and above, not much leſs ſtrong ; filled with 
a parenchyma, or pith, both ſtrong and light. | 
But the vanes or webs in the flag part of the wing, are in- 


ues, C ; ; 

; p lo are the vigils, or wakes, in commemoration of the 
ane of particular churches. See ViG1L, Cc. 
The Romans had abundance of ſtated Feaſts, in honour of 
their deities and heroes: Such were the Saturnalia, Cerealia, 
Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Conſualia, Portumnalia, 
Vulcania, Palilia, Divalia, c. See SATURNALIA, Oc. 
They had alſo Feaſte, inſtituted occafionally, as Carmentalia, 
uirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Compitalia, Lemuria, Ver- 
nalia : - Beſide other moveable, and occaſional ones z as to 
give thanks to the gods for benefits received; to implore 
their aſſiſtance, or to appeaſe their wrath, Cc. as the Paga- 


their Fea/ts. Thoſe made at our coronations, inſtallments, 


FEATHER, Pluma, that part in birds which covers them, 


nalia, Feralia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Amburbalia, Suo- 
vetaurilia ; and divers others, particularly denominated fe- 
rig; as Sementinæ, Latinæ, c. See each Feaſt and feria 


in its proper place, SA TURNALIA, LUPERCALIA, SE- 


MENTIN Xx, c. g 
The Feaſts were divided into days of facrifice, and days 
of ſeaſting or banqueting ; days of games, and days of reſt or 
feriæ. See GAMES, SACRIFICES, c. 8 : 
There being but little hiſtory wrote, or at leaſt publiſhed in 
thoſe days, one end of Feaſts was to keep up the remembrance 
of things, in lieu of reading and books. 5 : 
The principal Feaſts of the Jews were, the Feat of trum- 
pets, that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the dedica- 
tion, of the paſſover, and of pentecoſt. See Feaſt of ExPIA- 
TION, TABERNACLES, PASSOVER, c. 


Fx As r is alſo uſed for a banquet, or a ſumptuous meal, with- | 


out any immediate view to religion. | 
The uſe of the word in this ſenſe, ariſes hence, that a part 
of the ceremony of many of the antient feſtivals, both thoſe 
of the Heathens, and the agapea of the Chriſtians, was good 
eating: though M. Huet chuſes to derive the word from Fe- 
flinare, which in an antient Latin verſion of Origen's com- 
ment on Matthew, ſignifies to feaſt. It veniens illuc Feſus 
Vſtinet cum diſcipulis ſuis. 
In all antiquity, both ſacred and prophane, ſacrifices were 
little more than religious Feaſts, See SACRIFICE. 
It has been often obſerved by authors, that there is no nation 
in the world comes near the Engliſh in the magnificence of 


conſecrations, &c. tranſcend the belief of all foreigners: and 
yet it is allowed, that thoſe now in uſe are no way comparable 

to thoſe of our forefathers. 

The Perſians never diſcourſe, and deliberate of their moſt 

important affairs, but in the middle of their Feaſts.— 


and by which they are enabled to fly. See WING, FLy- 
ING, See alſo BIRD. | 

Feathers make a conſiderable article in commerce, particu- 
larly thoſe of the oftrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, gooſe, &c. 
for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, writing 


FEATHER-bed, 
Dry-pulled FEATHERS, 
Scalded FEATHERS, 


FEATHER-edged boards and planks, are thoſe which are thicker 


comparable ; nicely gauged, broad on one fide, and narrower 
on the other : the edges of the exterior vanes bending down- 
wards, and thoſe of the interior, or wider, upwards ; by 
which means they catch hold, and lie cloſe to each other, 
when the wing is ſpread ; ſo that not one Feather may mils 
its full force and impulſe upon the air: the tips all made 
ſloping ; thoſe of the interior vanes ſloping to a point towards 
the outer part of the wing, and the exterior vanes towards 
the body ; ſo that the wing, whether extended or ſhut, is 
as neatly ſloped and formed, as if conſtantly trimmed with a 
pair of ſciſſars. „ 

Mr. Derham has ſeveral new obſervations on the mechaniſm 
of the vanes or webs of the Feathers, as they preſent them- 
ſelves to the microſcope, by which the wonderful care and 
accuracy of the Creator in 4 ſmall a part, are excellently il- 
luftrated. 
The vane conſiſts not of one continued membrane (becauſe 
if once broken, it would then be ſcrace reparable) ; but of 
many laminæ, admirably contrived to hook and hang to- 
gether. On the under-ſide they are thin and ſmooth ; but 
their upper, outer edge (repreſented Tab. Nat, Hist. fig. 3.) 
parted into two hairy edges; each fide having a different ſort 
of hairs, laminated, or broader at bottom, and ſlender, and 
bearded towards the top. Thoſe bearded hairs on one fide 
the laminæ, have ſtrait beards, as repreſented in fig. 4. Thoſe 
on the other, have, hooked beards on one fide the ſlender 
part of the briſtle, and ſtrait ones on the other, as in fig. 5. 
Both kinds are repreſented as they grow on the upper edge 
of the lamina, in fig. 3. In the vane, the hooked beards of 
one lamina always lie next the ftrait beards of the next 
lamina ; by which means they lock, and lay hold of each 


other; and by a pretty mechaniſm, brace the laminz cloſe to 
one another. 


See the article BE D. 


on one ſide, than on the other. 


FEATHER, in a horſe's forehead, &c, is a turning, or parting 


of the hair; which in ſome reſembles. an car of barley, and 


pens, &c, See PLUMES, &c, in others, a kind of ceilet-hole. 

| Some of our lateſt naturaliſts contend for Feathers being a | FEBRIFUGE®, in medicine, a remedy efficacious for the 

| ſpecies of plants, as having the two great characters of vege- cure of fevers. See FE VER. 

[ tables, &c. that they grow, and are not ſenſible. They add, The word is a compound of febris, and fugo, I drive away. 

. that the growth of Feathers is not performed with leſs art or | The quinquina, or jeſuit's bark, is the greateſt and ſureſt of 

8 apparatus than that of plants; and that they have all the] all the claſs of Febrifuges, See QUINQUINA. 

eſſential, or characteriſtic parts thereof, as a root, ſtem, The little centaury is ſometimes alſo called Febrifugum, on 

X branches, and leaves, See PLANTS. | account of its virtues. See CENTAUREUM. 

, Others take Feathers to be that on birds, which leaves are on | The Chineſe ginſeng is particularly famed as a Febrifuge. 

e trees. See LEAVES. See GINSENG. | 

d Others ſeem to be nearer to nature, in making Feathers to be [| For ſuch as cannot take the Peruvian bark in ſubſtance, 
what hairs are on other animals. See HAIR. Dr. Fuller preſcribes a Febrifuge enema, made of a decoction 

" Others will have Feathers a kind of zoophytes, or plant- | thereof. The inner bark of the aſh-tree, with a little ſalt of 
animals; ſuch as the foetus is in the womb. Accordingly, in | wormwood, taken like the Peruvian bark, is faid to equal, 

0 Feathers, eſpecially thoſe of unfledged birds, the ſtem, or | or even exceed it, as a Febrifuge. | | 

[ quill, is found full of blood ; which argues, that there is The like is aſſerted of the bark of the elm near the root. The 
ſome umbilical nodus, whereby the firſt rudiment of the a- flowers of ſal ar moniac are held an excellent Febrifuge, eſpe- 

18 ther was connected to the extreme fibres, i. e. to the veins cially in intermitting fevers. Cold water has been — much 


and arteries of the bird. | 

In effect, Feathers ſeem only productions and expanſions of 
the laſt extreme fibrillz of the cutis ; and hence, upon ſtrip- 
ping off the cutis, the Feathers are likewiſe taken away: 
Juſt as the leaves and fruit follow, upon peeling the bark off a 
tree. Add, that Feathers as well as hairs, ariſe out of pores. 
in the cutis; which pores are not mere apertures, or fora- 
mina, but a kind of vaginulz, wove of the fibres of the 


ſkin; which terminate in the oſcula or anaſtomaſes of the in- 


ternal fibres of the Feather. | 

Feathers, Mr. Derham obſerves, are a very commodious 
dreſs for the inhabitants of the air, not only a guard againſt 
wet and cold, and a means for the hatching and brooding their 
young, but moſt commodious for flight; to which purpoſe 
they are nicely placed over the body, to give an eaſy paſlage, 
every where neatly poſited from the head towards the tail 
in cloſe uniform order: ſo that being preened and dreſſed 


by an unctuous matter, ſecreted in à proper gland, and 
1 


extolled as a Febrifuge. Dr. Handcock gives it the emphatical 
denomination of Febrifugum magnum. See WATER. 

Mr. Reneaume, in the Hi. de Þ Academ. R. de ſciences, 
an. 1711, propoſes a new Febrifuge of his own diſcovery, 
viz. galls. From a great number of experiments, he has 
learnt, that galls alone will frequently cure an intermitting 
fever, as well as the quinquina ; over which it has ſome ad- 
vantages in other things; in that it is not ſo bitter, does not 


heat, is taken in a leſſer doſe, ſeldomer, and cheaper. At 


his motion, ſeveral other phyſicians tried it with ſucceſs, par- 
wy Mr. Homberg; though it did not ſucceed fo well 
with M. Boulduc, Lemery, and Geoffry:, See GALLs. 


FEBRIS, in medicine. Sce the article FE VER. 
FEBRUA, in antiquity, a feaſt, held by the Romans, in the 


month of February ; in behalf of the manes of the deceaſed, 
See MAN Es. | 


Macrobius tells us, that ſacrifices were here performed ; and 
the laſt offices paid the ſhades of the defunct: Saturn. l. 1. 
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FECAL matter, and 7 = FzcAaL Matter. 


FECES, 
FECIALES®, or Fog CAL Es, an order of prieſts or offi- 


FECULA®, or F&cuLa, in pharmacy, a white, mealy 


FECULENT, or F&CcULENT, is applied to the blood, and 


FECUNDITY, or FoxcunvpiTy, Arni; or that qua- 


c. 13. And from this feaſt it was, that the month of Fe 
bruary took its name. See FEBRUARY. 

The deſign of theſe ſacrifices is ſomewhat controverted : 
Pliny ſays, they were performed to render the infernal gods 
propitious to the deceaſed; though ſome of the moderns have 
imagined, that they were intended to appeaſe the deceaſed 
themſelves, and were offered immediately to them, as a ſort 
of deities, What confirms the former ſentiment, is, that Pluto 
himſelf is ſurnamed Februus, They laſted twelve days. 

The word is of an antient ſtanding in the Latin tongue: 
from the very foundation of the city, we meet with Fe- 
brua, for purifications; and Februare, to purge or purify. 


Varro, de Ling. l. v. derives it from the Sabins : Voſhus |- 


and others, from ferveo, I am hot; by reaſon purifications 
were chiefly performed with fire and hot water. Some go 
higher, and even deduce the words from D phur, or pha- 
var, which in Syriac and Arabic has the ſame ſignification 
with ferbuit, or efferbuit ; and might probably likewiſe ſig- 
nify, to purify : for phavar in Arabic, denotes a preparative 
given to women in child-bed, to bring away the after-birth, 
and other impurities remaining after delivery; much as 
among the Romans, who gave the name Februa to the god- 
deſs ſuppoſed to preſide over the delivery of women. Ovid. 


a 


F CEs. 


cers among the antient Romans, appointed to proclaim war, 
negociate peace, &c, | 
* Feſtus derives the word from fer:o, I ſtrike, as ferire fædus, 
ſignifies to conclude a treaty : and accordingly, inſtead of Fe- 
ciales, he would have it wrote feriales. Others derive it 
from fedus, which was antiently wrote fedus, or from fides, 
faith; others from facio, feci, I make, &c. by reaſon they 
made war and peace. Voſſius chuſes to derive it from 
Fatu, of the verb fari, to ſpeak ; in which ſenſe the Feciales 
ſhould be the ſame with oratores ; which ſentiment is con- 
firmed by the authority of Varro, who ſays, they were called 
indifferently, Feciales and oratores. De Vita Popul. Roman. 


I. ii. | 
The Feciales were a ſort of heralds, or kings at arms, who, 
when the Romans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt, to demand the thing pretended to be uſurped, 


or require ſatisfaction for the injury alledged to be done. It 
an anſwer was not returned by them, that was ſatisfactory to 


the people and the ſenate ; they were diſpatched —_— to de- | 


Clare war: and the like in treating of peace, the Fec:ales be- 
ing the only perſons appointed to negociate between the ſenate, 
&c, and the enemy. 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Halicarnaſſeus, 1. ii. 
obſerve, that they were firſt inſtituted by that prince. The 
latter adds, that they were choſen out of the beſt families in 
Rome; that their office, which was reputed a ſort of ſacer- 
dotium or prieſthood, only ended with their life; that their 
perſons were ſacred and inviolable, as thoſe of other prieſts ; 
that they were even charged to ſee the republic did not de- 
clare war unjuſtly ; that they were to receive the complaints 


and remonſtrances of nations, who pretended to have been | 


any way injured by the Romans; that if thoſe complaints 
were found juſt, they were to ſeize the criminals, and de- 
liver them up to thoſe they had offended ; that they were 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of embaſſadors; that 
they concluded treaties of peace, and alliance, and took care 
they were executed, and laſtly, aboliſhed them, if they were 


not equitable, 
But Varro aſſures us, that in his time moſt of theſe functions 


of the Feciales were ſet aſide ; as thoſe of the antient heralds 
at arms are among us: though Plutarch obſerves, that they 


had {till ſome authority in his time, See HERALD. 


The Feciales were crowned with verbena, vervain, when | 


7 went to declare war ; their head was covered with a 
veil, over which the crown was applied. In this equipage 
they proceeded to the frontiers of the new enemy's country, 
and threw a bloody dart or javelin into the ground, within 
the ame. In Livy, and other antient authors, we have the 


formula uſed in ſuch declarations, 


ſubſtance, or powder, which ſubſides and gathers at the bot- 
tom of the juices of divers roots ; as thoſe of briony, arum, 


iris, Qc. | | 
The word Fæcula is a diminutive of faces, See F ESG. 


This ſubſtance, or ſediment, they dry in the ſun, after 
having poured off the liquors, and it ſerves for divers reme- 


dies, c. See STARCH. 


other humours, when they abound in fæces or dregs, or have 
not the proper and uſual degree of purity.— 


lity of a thing, which denominates it fruitful, 
The Fecundity of divers plants is very extraordinary. M, Do- 
dart has an expreſs diſcourſe thereof in the memoirs of the 
academy of ſciences ; wherein, he ſhews, that at a moderate 
computation, an elm, one year with another, yields 329000 
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FEE 


grow up unto a tree. Now, an elm ordinarily li 

years; conſequently, in the courſe of its liſe, fin b 100 
000000 grains, all which ariſe from one ſingle grain 
e ſhews farther, that the ſame elm, by frequently cuts 

2 par ws fo 94 N to produce 158 y cutti 

eeds; and that there are ſo many actuall tained ; 

See hay i . 1 * in it. 

FEE“, Feup, F:zvoum, Feopum, or Fr 

land; tenement, lordſhip, or the like, beta 2 eſta 

lord, on condition of fealty, homage, or other ackno 7 17a 

ment. ; e ge- 


The word is derived by ſome authors fro 
from a treaty, or alliance, made with = Jos, L {ogy 

Cujas, &c. fetch it from fades, on account of the faith 
perſon is obliged to bear his lord; others derive it from = 
Saxon feh, hire, wages, 9. d. flatus beneficiarius Bodi 
takes the Latin dus to be formed by abbreviation f = 
initial letters of fide/is ero domino vero meo, which is an — 
formula of fealty and homage. Hottoman derives it Fav 5 
2 German word, ſignifying war; Pontanus from the red, 
feide, militia : others from the Hungarian foeld, land: th 
from faden, to feed. But the opinion of Selden ſeems _ hes 
authorized, who brings it from the Saxon „rob, fiipendium ; th 
Fee being a kind of prebend to live upon; and accordi ly 
we find, chat in antient times it was uſed for the was, 0 
appointment of officers. * 


8 


The term Fee is properly applied to lands and 

which we hold in ed right, on condition * 
knowledgment of ſuperiority in a higher lord. See Tr. 
NU RE. | 

The writers on this ſubject, divide all lands and tenements 

wherein a man has a perpetual eſtate to him and his heirs, 
into allodium, and feudum. : 
Allodium is defined to be a man's own land, which he poſſeſſeg 
merely in his own right, without acknowledgment of any ſer- 

vice, or payment of any rent, to another; and this is propert 
in the higheſt degree. See AL LO DIU MUM. 7 
Feudum is that which we hold by the benefit of another, and 
for which we do ſervice, or pay rent, or both, to the chief 
lord. See SERVICE. | 
Originally, a Feud was only an eſtate for life; and thoſe to 
whom it was granted, were called Yaſſalli, who, by ſuch 
means, were brought to a ſtricter diſcipline and obedience to 
the princes, and were bound to ſerve them in wars, See 
VASSAL. | | 

The origin of Fees or Feuds, is one of the darkeſt and moſt 
intricate points in modern 8 ſome attribute the inven- 
tion to the Lombards, others find ſome appearance of the 
duties of a vaſſal to his lord, in the antient relations between 
the patron, and his client; and others look for its riſe in the 
Roman beneficia. See PATRON, and CLIENT, 

The emperors, it ſeems, diſtributed lands among the antient 
legions, on condition of their holding themſelves ready, at 
all times, to take up arms, in defence of the frontiers of the 
empire; which, affords us a good image enough of Feuds ; 
and in all probability, their firſt origin was no otherwiſe: 
But in proceſs of time their nature was changed, and duties 
were annexed to them, which originally were not, 

Du Moulin makes no doubt, that theſe diſtributions of lands, 
called benefices, were the firſt matter of Fees ; for which 
reaſon he uſes the terms benefice and Feud promiſcuouſly, as 
if they were the ſame thing: And yet, there was a good 
deal of difference between them; as there was neither fealty, 
nor homage, nor the other feudal rights annexed to the be- 
nefice ; and that the benefice was not hereditary, See BE- 
NEFICE, 3 

Probably, benefices began then to be called Feuds, when they 
became hereditary ; and when thoſe, of whom the benefices 
were held, began to demand faith, or fealty, from them. 
This fealty ſeems to conſtitute the Fee ; the word Fee itſelf, 
ſignifying, in the antient Norman language, faith, See 
FEALTY. 38 

There is no fixing the preciſe æra, when theſe changes com- 
menced ; for Fees, ſuch as they now are, were not eſtabliſh- 
ed all at once; and in different countries they took place at 
different times, and in different manners. The great lords, 


after the deſtruction of the Roman empire, having in ſeveral 
heir benefices, laid likewiſe hold 


of the juriſdiction ; and made lals their 
that each became a ſort of petty ſovereign in his own terit- 


tory. . ; _ 
Mezeray obſerves, that the donation of Fees to the noblele 


of France, commenced under the reign of 


tel, clp 
ugh Capet, when he came to the crown, was himſelf fo 


H | | . 5 

little eflabliſhed, that he durſt not oppoſe thoſe uſurpations 4 
and was forced to ſuffer, what he could not redreſs. dee 

Fevre de Porigine des Fiefs, and Altaſerra's origines Frudarun 


o moribus Galliæ. | Ns 
Ihe origin of Fees in England, Cambden carries as far back 


as the time of Alexander Severus, that prince having built 2 
wall in the North of England, to prevent the incurſions 
the Pits ; he ſometime after, began to neg 12 


grains or ſeeds, each of which, if properly lodged, would 


] thereot, and gave, as Lampridius aſſures us, quered 


2 


lect the defence 


5 As 


7 


arts uſurped the property of t a 
5 if K 5 their vaſſals their ſubjects, ſo 


Charles Mar- | 
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FEE 


" 4 from the enemy, to his captains and ſoldiers, whom | 
—_— 2 duces, & milites, i. e. captains 


and ſoldiers of the frontiers, but it was on this condition, that 


their heirs 
ſhould never 
not bear arms. 
77. 

n 
my Fees in our nation, Britan. p. 6 


R 
All our lands in England, the 8 which is in the 
king's own hand in right of his crown, excepted, is of the 


of Feud, or Fee, For though many have land by de- 

— from their anceftors, and others have bought lands ; 
et cannot land come to any, either by deſcent or purchaſe, 
Fa aach the burden that was laid on him who had the novel 
r who firſt received it as a benefice from his lord to 
him, and ſuch as ſhould deſcend from him, or to whom it 
25 ſhould be otherwiſe conveyed and transferred: fo that no man 
has directum dominium, i. e. the very property, or demain in 
any land,. but the prince, in right of his crown, Camb, 

n. p. 93. ; : 
10 . has Fre, has jus perpetuum, and utile domi- 
nium, yet he owes a duty for it; ſo that it is not ſtrictly his 
own, Indeed, as much is imported by the terms in which 
we expreſs our higheſt right in lands, &c. the moſt a man 
can ſay, is, I am ſeized of this land, in my demain, as 


« off Fee,” See PROPERTY. | | 
In the ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 16. Fee is alſo uſed for lands 


veſted in the crown: but it is from ignorance of the im- 


word; for Fee cannot be without fealty ſworn to 


f th 
1 ſuperior, but 


a ſuperior: but the king owns fealty to no 
God alone. See FEALTY. - 
Fee is divided, in our laws, into Fee abſolute, called alſo Fee 
ſimple 3 and Fee conditional, alſo called Fee tail. 
Fe E- Simple, feudum ſimplex, is that, whereof we are ſeized to 
us and our heirs for ever. . 
Fx E-Tail, feudum taliatum, is that, whereof we are ſeized with 
limitation to us and the heirs of our body. See TAIL, 
Fee Tail is of two kinds, general and ſpecial. | 
Fx E-Tail general is, where land is given to a man, and the 
heirs of his body.—80 that if a man ſeized of ſuch land by 
ſuch gift, marry one or more wives, and have no iſſue by 
them, and at length marry another, by whom he hath iſſue, 
this iſſue ſhall inherit the land, ; 4 
FE E-Tail ſpecial is, where a man and his wife are ſeized of lands 
to them, and the heirs of their two bodies. Where, in caſe 
the wife die without iſſue, and he marry another by whom 
he have iſſue, this iſſue cannot inherit the land. a 
This Fee-tail ſpecial has its origin from the ſtat, of Meſim. 2. 
c. 1. Before that ſtatute, all land given to a man, and his 
heirs, either general or ſpecial, was reputed in the nature of 


a Fee; and therefore ſo firmly held to him, that any limita- | 


tion notwithſtanding, he might alienate it at pleaſure, For 
redreſs of which inconvenience, the ſtatute provides, that if a 


man gives lands in Fee, limiting the heirs. to whom it ſhall | 


deſcend, with a reverſien to himſelf, and his heirs, for default 
of ſuch former heirs ;. that the form and meaning of the gift 
ſhall be obſerved. See ENTAIL. =: - 

Fe E-Expectant, feudum..expettatwum> See EXPECTANT. 

Fee-Farm, or FE E-Ferm, feudi-firma, or feofirma, ſignifies 
lands holden to a man and his heirs for ever, under a certain 
yearly rent. See: Ka RM. 

Fee- Farm ariſes}; when the lord upon creation of a tenancy 
reſerves to himſelf, and his heirs, either the rent for which it 
was before let to farm, or at leaſt a fourth part of the rent; 
and that. without homage, fealty, or other ſervices more than 
are eſpecially comprized in the feoffment. 

Though, by Fitz-herbert, it appears that the third part of the 
value may be appointed for the rent, or the finding of a 
chaplain, to ſay divine ſervice, c. And the nature of it 
is this, that if the rent be behind, and unpaid for the ſpace of 
two years; then the feoffer or his heirs have action, to re- 
cover the lands as their demeſnes. 

Fee is alſo uſed for the compaſs or circuit of a manor, or 
lordſhip. Thus Bracton, in eadem villa, & de eodem feodo. — 

FEE is alſo uſed for a perpetual right incorporeal: as, to have 
the keeping of perſons in Fee; rent granted in Fee; an offic 
held in Fee, &c, See OrFiIcs.- 

Fx E allo ſignifies a reward, or ordinary due, given a perſon for 
the execution of his office, or the performance of his part, in 
his reſpective art or ſcience. : COR 
Thus, the lawyer, and phyſician, are ſaid to have their Fees, 
i. e. conſiderations for the pains taken with the client, or pa- 
tient. A barriſter, or phyſician, are ſuppoſed to receive their 
Fees from time to time, as their ſervice is performed ; they 
cannot make a bill. IS 


Fe xs alſo denote ſettled perquiſites or allowances, paid to pub- | 


lic officers, by perſons who have buſineſs with them. 
The ſmallneſs of the ſalaries of divers of the king's ſervants, 
is compenſated by the perquiſites, or Fees of honour. 

be Fees paid to the ſeveral officers by every perſon, upon his 
being knighted, amount to 78 J. 135. 4d. And if it be 
done within the verge of the coart, there is three pound 


ſhould continue in the ſervice ; and that the lands 
deſcend to private perſons, i. e. to ſuch as did 
That prince's reaſon was, that people, who 
defended their own, would ſerve with a deal more 
others. Such, according to Cambden, was the 


FEIN 


more to the fix pages. of the bed- chamber: 1 1 1 
to 811. See Knicar. wu beg 


Vor. I. 


FEL 


FEELING, Touching, one of the external ſenſes, whereby 
we get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, hot, cold, wet, 
dry, or other tangible qualities; as alſo of diſtance, itching, 
pain, &c. See SEn8s, 801 1D, HARD, Oe. 


- Feeling, is the groſſeſt, but at the ſame time the moſt exten- 


ſive of our ſenſes, having more objects than all the reſt taken 
ther ; and ſome even reduce all the other ſenſes to this one 
of Feeling. See SENSATION. 
Ariſtotle is expreſs, that all ſenſation is only Feeling ; and that 
the other ſenſes, as ſeeing, hearing, taſting and ſmelling, are 
only the more exquiſite 2 or degrees thereof. De Anim, 
J. iv. c. 3. and J. iii, c. 12. See SEEING, HEARING, 
&c, a ö 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the organ, or inſtrument of Feel- 
ing. Ariſtotle takes this ſenſe to reſide in the fleſh, quatenus 
fleſh, inaſmuch as all fleſh is, in ſome meaſure, capable of 
Feeling; Hift. Anim. l. i. c. 4, Others will have it in all 
the parts that have nervous fibres, which extends it to the 
ſkin, fleſh, muſcles, membranes, and parenchyma's ; others 
reſtrain it to the ſkin or cutis; it being obſerved, that only 
thoſe parts covered with a cutis, have properly the faculty of 
touching, or perceiving tangible qualities. 
But what part of the cutis to aſſign immediately for this of- 
fice, is again diſputed, Some will have it the membranous 
parts; others the carnous; and others the medullary part, de- 
rived from the nerves. | 
Malpighi, and after him, all our lateſt and beſt authors, hold 
the immediate organ of the ſenſe of Feeling, to be the pyra- 
midal papillæ under the ſkin. | 


Theſe papillæ are little, ſoft, medullary, nervous promi- 


nences, lodged every where immediately under the cuti- 
cula, They are formed of the ſubcutaneous nerves, which 
in order hereto, firſt lay afide their outer membrane, and 
are left exceedingly ſoft and ſenſible ; are continually moi- 
ſtened by a thin ſubtle humour ; and only covered over, and 
defended by the cuticle or ſcarf ſkin. They are largeſt, and 
moſt conſpicuous in thoſe parts chiefly deſigned for the office 
of Feeling, viz. the tongue, tips of the fingers, and toes; 
and are contractile, and again expanſive, at pleaſure. See 
PAPIL Lx; ſee alſo TON GUE, FINGER, Cc. 

Feeling then, is thus effected: the tip of the ſinger, for 
inſtance, being applied to an object to be examined; by that 
intention of the mind, the papillæ are emitted or elevated, 
and being lightly rubbed over the ſurface of the object, a mo- 
tion is impreſſed on them; which being thence propagated 
by the nerves communicating with them, to the common 
ſenſory, excites the perception of heat, cold, hardneſs, or 
the like, See SEN SAT ION. LY, 

Hence we ſee, why Feeling becomes painful, when the cuti- 
cle is wore off, burnt, macerated, &c. And why, when 


the cuticle becomes thick, hard, callous, or cicatrized, &c. 


the ſenſe of Feeling is loſt ; whence the numbneſs impreſſed 
by the torpedo ; why that exquiſite painfulneſs under, and at 
the roots of the nails, Sc. See CuTiCLEe, BurNinG, 
CALLUus, ToRPEDo, and Nair. 3 

Feeling is, on many accounts, the moſt univerſal of our 
ſenſes: there being no animal without it. Pliny obſerves, 
that all animals have the ſenſe of Feeling, even thoſe that are 


generally thought to have no other ſenſe, as oyſters and earth- 


worms. — That naturaliſt declares it his own opinion, that 
all have the ſenſe of taſting likewiſe : Exiſtimaverim omnibus 
ſenſum & 7 2 N. Nat. His. l. x. c. 71. | 
The other ſenſes are confined to narrow bounds ; Feeling only 
is co-extended with the body, as being neceſſary to the well- 
being of every part. Hence Cicero, Feeling is equally daffuſed 
throughout the whole frame, that we might be ſenſihſe of all 
impulſes in every part, and feel all the degrees of heat, cold, 
Sc. De Nat. Deor. |. ii. c. 56. 3 

Naturaliſts obſerve, that ſpiders, flies, and ants, have the ſenſe 
of Feeling in a much greater perfection than men, though we 
have inſtances of perſons, who could diſtinguiſh colours by 
their Feeling ; and of others, who could perceive what people 
ſaid, by the ſame ſenſe. See CoLour, and DEATN ESS. 
„in muſic, a ſemi-tone; the ſame with what we alſo 
call, Dieis. See Dits1s. 


FEINT, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the ſpeaker touches on 


ſomething, in making a ſhew of paſling it over in ſilence. 
The Latins call it pretermiſſio. See PRETERMISSION. 


FEIN r, in fencing, a falſe-attack, or · a ſhew of making a ſtroke, 


or puſh in one part, with deſign: to bring the enemy to guard 

that part, and leave ſome other part unguarded, where the 
ſtroke is really intended. See GuAR Db. 

Feints are either ſingle or double, high or low, without or 

within, Sc. in prime, in tierce, in-quart, in demi, and 

in the whole circle ; of one, two, or three meaſures, S 
The imple Feint is a mere motion of the wriſt, without ſtir- 

ring the foot, &c. | 


FELAPT ON, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. See 


Moop. 

In a ſyllogiſm in Felapton, the firſt propoſition is an univerſal 
negative; the ſecond, an univerſal affirmative s and the third, 
a particular negative. See SYLLOGISM, ' +» | | 


FELLING of timber, ſee the article TiMBER.” 


4 E FELLOWS, 
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FELLOWS, in fortification, are ſix pieces of wood, each of | From leſſer crimes, it is diſtinguiſhed by this, that its pu im 
niſh. 


which forms an arch of a circle, and theſe joined all toge- ment is death, though not univerſally ; for petty-larceny, ; 
51. E. 


ther by duledges, make an entire circle ; which with a nave] ſtealing of a thing, under the value of twelve pence, is 2 
? 2 


and twelve ſpokes, form the wheel of a gun- carriage. lony, according to Brook; though t 
Their thickneſs is uſually the diameter of t the ball of the gun but only a loſs of goods. The — 1 — _ capital, 
they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething more. | ing Felony, is that the indictment runs, Fr 4 : lor its be- 
F ELLOWSHIP, Compan » or Partnerſhip, in arithmetic, Till the reign of Henry I. Felonies were N 
is a rule of great uſe in ballancing accounts amongſt mer- | niary fines; that prince firſt ordered Felons to be — 
| ed, 


chants, and owners of ſhips; where a number of perſons | about the year 1108. 
putting together a general ftock, it is required to give every | Felony is of two kinds; the one lighter, which for h 
one his proportional ſhare of his loſs, or gain. time is entitled to the benefit of clergy ; as an © firſt 
The golden rule ſeveral times repeated, is the baſis of Fel- See ManSLAUGHTER.. The other more e- in —_ 
louyhip, and fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind: for; | allowed the privilege. See CIE RGV. e 
as the whole ſtock is to the total thereby gained, or loſt; ſo | Felony is alſo puniſhed by loſs of all lands, not intailed: 
each man's particular ſhare is to his proper ſhare of loſs, or all goods and chattels, both real and perſonal : the Hem 
gain, Wherefore, the ſeveral ſums of money of every part- ſtatutes make a difference in ſome caſes concernin Jang 0 
ner are to be gathered into one ſum, for the firſt term; the] appears by ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. S lands, as 
common gain, or loſs for the ſecond; and every man's patti- Felony ordinarily works corruption of blood unleſ: 
cular ſhare for the third; and the golden rule to be wrought | ſtatute, ordaining the offence to be Felony, provide ew 
ſo many times, as there are partners, wiſe; as the flat, 39 Eliz. c. 17. SeeFuxca, ene 
There are two caſes of this rule; the one without, the other | FELT, a kind of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of woo! 
with time. | hair; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor wove, but derivin xe ar 
FELLOWSHI without time, is where the quantity of ſtock, conſiſtence from its being wrought, and fulled P21, 20 24 
contributed by each perſon, is alone conſidered ; without any | fize, and afterwards faſhioned on a block or mould Ke 
particular regard to the length of time, that any of their | of fire and water. LP 
monies were employed. An example will make this proceſs Caſtors, camels and coneys hair, lambs and ſheeps wool, eg 
eaſy. x are the moſt uſual ingredients of Felts; and hats of all kinds 
A. B. and C. freight a ſhip with 212 tun of wine; A. lay- | are the works they are chiefly employed in. 5 
ing out 1342 J. B. 1178 J. and C. 630 J. towards the ſame; | The Felt intended for 2 hat, being ſufficiently fulled NE 
the whole cargo is ſold at 32 J. per tun. Query, what ſhall prepared, is reduced into one piece, ſomewhat in the figure of 
each perſon receive ? a large funnel; in which ſtate it remains ready to be put into 


Find the whole produce of the wine, by multiplying 212 by | form, and become a hat. See Har, | 
32, which yields 6784. Then, adding together the ſeveral | FELUCCA*, or FRLUcco, a little veſſel, with fix cars, 


ſocks, 1342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, the work not covered over, much uſed in the Mediterranean. 
will ſtand thus: | * The word is formed from the Arabic Felkoz, a ſhip, . 


1342—Anſw.—2890 It has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied either 
3150: 67844 1178 ———— 2537 in the head or ſtern ; there being diſpoſitions in both to re. 
630 - 1356 ceive it. For ſize, it may be compared to a ſloop, or ſha- 


loop. See SHALOOP. 

FEMALE, the ſex that conceives, and bears fruit. See Sx x 
and WoMAN. f 
An animal that generates within itſelf, is called Female; and 
that which generates in another, male. See Mars. 

The Female, both in quadrupeds, and even birds, is uſually 
ſmaller and weaker than the male; though in birds of prey, 
as the falcon, hawk, &c. it is otherwiſe; the Female be- 
ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and more courageous, 


Proot 3150 6783 
FezLLOWSHIP with time, is where the time, wherein the 
money, &c, was employed, enters into the account, —An ex- 
ample will make it clear, | 
A. B. C. commence a partnerſhip the firſt of January, for a 
whole year. H. the ſame day diſburſed 100 J. whereof he re- 
ceived back again on the firſt of April 20/, B. pays on the 
firſt of March 60 J. and more the firſt of Auguſt 100 J. C. ; 
pays the firſt of July 140 J. and the firſt of October with- ing bigger, 


draws 40 J. At the year's end their clear gain is 142/, | See FALCON, 
Query, what is each perſon's due! The like is obſerved in moſt inſects, particularly ſpiders; to that 


A's ioo l. multiplied by three months, the time it was in, degree, that M. Homberg aſſures us, he has weighed five or ſix 


makes 300 J. and the remaining 80, by nine months =720, | male garden-ſpiders againſt one Female of the ſame ſpecies, 

in all 10201. of A's contribution, For B. 60 into 10, gives | For the proportion of males to females, ſee MarR1ace, 

600; and 100 into 5, 500; in all 1100/7. for B, For C. Naturaliſts alſo diftinguiſh male and Female plants; male and 

140 into 3, gives 420; and 100 into 3, is 300; in all 720/, Female mes Se. See PLANT, FLOWER, GENE- 
RATION, &c, 


for C. | 
Now, 1020, 1100, 720 2840 for the common antecedent, | FEMALE ſcrew, See the atticle Sc R EW. 2 
FEME covert, in law, denotes a married woman; who is 


and the gain 142, 1s for the general conſequent ; then the ; 
alſo ſaid to be under covert baron. See CoveRT. 


rule will ſtand thus: 
| 1020—Anſw.51 FEMININE, or FoEMININE, in grammar, one of the 
2840 : 142) 1200 = genders of nouns. See GENDER. 
720 36 The Feminine gender, is that which denotes the noun or 
name to belong to a female. In the Latin, the Feminine 


Proof 2840 142 N : ; n, tl 
FELO-de-ſe, is he that commits felony, by willingly and de- gender is formed of the maſculine, by e 
liberately killing himſelf.— The Saxons call him Self-bane, tion 5 particularly by changing ws into 4. 1 he þ or tne 
A Felo- de- ſe is to be interred without chriſtian burial, with a maſculine bonus equus, a good horſe, is on : x om 
ſtake driven through his corps; and to forfeit his goods, _ 3 fi 5 5 m=_ y 22 2 a little man, 
* I 1 b 9 1 4 . 
e eee EEE NE. e In French, the Feminine gender is expreſſed, not by a diffe- 


and injurious when of 2-H, Or IRAWt,. Spa. his ior. rent termination; but a different article: thus, “e is joined 
* Menage derives the word from Felonia, formed of fzlo, or fello, toa male. and ls to a female. © 

which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the Bald, and is ſup- | In En oliſh we are generally more ſtrict, and expreſs the dif- 

TVT ference of "ſex, not by different terminations, nor by diffe- 


al or ve e lp bos Others Ari from te nn. t parcels but ferent v a oar and ſow, by nd 
gall, as being ſuppoſed to be done maliciouſly. Laſtly, 3 girl, brother and ſiſter, &c. though ſometimes the Feminine 
derive it from the Greek anaew, to deceive. is formed by varying the termination of the male into eſs ; as 
in abbot, abbeſs, Sc. 
FEMININE Rimes, ſee the article RI ME. : 
FEMUR *®, or Os Femor1s, in anatomy, the thigh-bone. 
See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 3. n. 20. and fig. 7. n. 22. 


In which ſenſe, Felony was equivalent to petty treaſon, or it 
was a crime next below high-treaſon. The crime of Felony 


imported confiſcation of the fee, to the profit of the lord. 


FE LON was alſo applied to an injury of the lord to his vaſſal,, alſo Ty1Gn. ; 5 
which imported a forfeiture of the homage and ſervice thereof, * Dionis derives the word Femur from fero, by reaſon it bears 
and made it revert to the ſovereign, | whole weight of the body.— : 
Fidelity and Felony are reciprocal between the lord and the The Femur is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in the body, 5 
vaſſal. See LoR D. its articulations are proportioned to its bulk and — | 

FELONY, is alſo uſed in common law, for any capital offence Its upper part is jointed with the iſchium, by . - 

rpetrated with an evil intention. the head of the Femur being received into a Cavity the 5 
fo a ſtricter ſenſe, Felony denotes an offence next below that | chium; and the two kept together by a ſtrong cartilage, - 
| | OP | bandage. The lower end is articulated with the tibia by g 


of petty-treaſon. 


Felony includes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whoſe puniſhment | glymus, two heads of the Femur being received into two E 


is the ſame, viz. death : ſuch as murder, theft, ſuicide, ſo- vities of the tibia ; beſide a cavity between the two heads, 
domy, rape, wilful burning of houſes, receiving of ſtolen | which receives a proceſs of the tibia. — 
goods; and divers others found in the ſtatutes, which are The Femur is pretty much incurvated, or bent, 1 N om 
daily making crimes Felony, that were not fo before. part being before, and the concave behind. It is divided u 

Falony is . diſtinguiſhed from treaſon, (See TREASON.) three parts; the per, middle and lower. . The 


2 head and a neck, in which are con- 
pong mm e 
: big, and received into ulum o 
- m_ it is tied by two li 3 the one from 
de bead, the other from the bottom of the acetabulum, but 
both inſerted into the middle of the head. Immediately under 
the head, is the neck of the Femur, which is ſmall, long, and 
a little oval, and. makes an angle with the body of the bone ; 
- by means w reof the thighs and feet are kept at a due diſtance 
— each other, to make our ſtanding the firmer; beſide 
that the obliquity of the neck conduces to the ſtrength of the 
muſcles, which muſt otherwiſe have paſſed too near the cen- 
tre of motion, The other two epiphyſes are called the greater 
and leſs trochanters. See TROCHANT ER. | 
The middle part or ſhank of the Femur, is round, ſmooth, 
and poliſhed on its fore-ſide, and rough on the hind-fide ; 
along which there runs a ſmall ridge, the whole Jength of 
the bone, called Linea aſpera, ſerving for the inſertion of 
[ muſcles. n 3 . 5 2 . * 
er part of the Femur is divided by a ſinus in the mid- 
ag 3 4 heads or apophyſes, called Condyli, which make 
the ginglymus abovementioned ; being both received into the 
ſinus of the tibia, See ConDYLUS. Ly 
Between the hind-parts of the head is a ſpace for the paſſage 
of the great veſſels and nerves, which go to the „ 
The Femur has a very large cavity, running its whole length, 
filled, like the reſt, with marrow. The curvity of the Fe- 
nur makes it ſerve as a buttreſs to the body, to prevent its 
falling, or bearing too much forward. ; 
Surgeons and bone-ſetters ſhould take care, that in fractures 
of the Femur, they do not endeavour to ſet it ſtreight, which 
is againſt nature. : 5 | 
FEN, in geography, a kind of lake, or rather, moraſs. See 
LAKE, and Mor Ass. | 15 
Fns are of two forts: the firſt of a boggy conſiſtence, com- 
ied of water and earth intermixed ; ſcarce firm enough to 
ſuſtain the tread of a man. See Moss, | 
The ſecond are pools, or collections of waters, with pieces of 
dry land raiſed here and there, above the ſurface thereof. 
The former kind neither receive, nor emit any river ; but 
the latter are frequently the heads or ſprings of .rivers ; ſuch 
is the head of the Nile, Tanais, c. See RIVER. | 
FENCE-Month (menſis prohibitionis, or menſis vetitus) is 
month wherein the female deer fawn ; for which reaſon it is 
unlawful to hunt in the foreſt during that time. | 
Tt begins fifteen days before midſummer, and ends fifteen 
days after; in all thirty days. | 
There are alſo certain Fence, or defence months, or ſeaſons 
for fiſh, as well as wild beaſts ; as appears by flat. Meſim. 2. 
cap. 13. in theſe words: 1 
6 All waters, where ſalmons are taken, ſhall be in defence 
& for taking of ſalmon, from the nativity of our lady, unto 
« St, Martin's day. And likewiſe, young ſalmons {hal not 
ee be taken or deſtroyed by nets, &c, from the midſt of 
« April, to the nativity of St. John Baptiſt, &c,” 
FEence-Walls, are walls of brick, or ſtone, made around gar- 
dens, &c, See WALL. | 
FENCING, the art of defence; or of ufing the ſword, to 
wound an enemy, and ſhelter one's ſelf from his attacks. | 
See SWORD, and GUARD. | 
Fencing is one of the exerciſes learnt in the academies, &c, 
See EXERCISE, and ACADEMY, 
The art of Fencing is acquired by practiſing with foils, called 
in Latin, rudes ; whence Fencing is alſo denominated gla- 
diatura rudiaria, See GLADIATOR, _. | 
Pyrard aſſures us, that the art of Fencing is ſo highly eſteemed 
in the Eaſt Indies, that none but princes and noblemen are 
allowed to teach it. They wear a badge or cognizance on 
. their right arms, called in their language Eſaru, which is 
put on with great ceremony, like the badges of our orders of 
knighthood, by the kings themſelves. ; 
Montaign informs us, that when he was a 
lity all ſhunned the reputation of being 
ſomething too ſubtle, and deſigning, 
tuous manners. | 
Fencing is divided into two parts, /imple, and compound, — 
Simple is, that performed directly and nimbly, on the ſame 
line; and is either offenſive, or defenſive.— The principal ob- 
ject of the firſt, is whatever may be attempted, in puſhing 
or making paſſes from this or that point, to the moſt un- 
covered part of the enemy. The ſecond conſiſts in parry- 
Is and repelling the thrufts aimed by the enemy, See 
ARRYING. | 
The Compound, on the offenſive ſide, includes all the poſſible 
arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and make him 
leave that part we have a deſign on, bare, and unguarded, 


| at it by force, nor by the 


| per conſiſts of 
died three bes 


youth, the nobi- 
good Fencers; as 
and apt to corrupt vir- 


upon finding we cannot come 
agility of the ſimple play. 
he principal means hereof 


: are feints, appeals 
and intanglings of ſwords, s 


claſhings, 
half-thruſts, c. and in the de- 


tenſive, to puſh in parrying. See FR IN T. ke 
FEND, in the ſea language, imports the ſame as defend, See 
DEFENCE. | Ei 


- F. E R | 
from being daſhed againſt the rocks, ſhore, or ſhip's ſide, 
Hence alſo | ; | 


FznDErs, any pieces of old cable ropes, or billets of wood, 
hung over the ſhip lide, to fend or keep other ſhips from rub- 
bin in . 
F ENDUE en Pal, in heraldry, a French phraſe, app!'-d to 4 
croſs, to denote it cloven down from top to bottom, and the 
| ſet at ſome diſtance from one another. 
FENESTRA, in anatomy, a name applied to two holes, of 
apertures in the inner ear. See EAR. | 
The Feneſtræ are two openings in the labyrinth; the firft 
of them incloſed by the baſis of the ſtapes, and from its oval 
figure denominated Fene/tra ovalis. | 5 OE 
The latter, called rotunda, is cloſed with a tranverſe tranſpa- 
rent membrane, placed a little within the ſurface of its aper- 
ture. 2 
Theſe Fengſtræ, with the whole labyrinth, are comprehend- 
ed in that part of the os temporum, properly called from its 
hardneſs petroſum, See LABYRINTH, and PETROSUM. 
FENNEL, or FENNEL-/ced, in commerce, c. a longiſh, 
ſtriated ſeed, flat on one ſide, and roundiſh on the oe 3 
of a ſweetiſh taſte, not unlike that of annis-ſeed : being the 
produce of an umbelliferous plant of the ſame name, well 
known as a pot-herb ; by botaniſts, called Fæniculum vulgare, 
or common finckle, 
Fennel makes part of the commerce of the druggiſts and 
apothecaries. It is eſteemed a carminative, and uſed like 
annis-ſeed, to diſpel wind in the body; and correct ſenna, 
and the reſt of the vegetable purgatives, | 
There is alſo a ſtrong water, or brandy, made of the ſeeds of 
Fennel, called Fennel-water, The ingredients are Fennel- 
ſeed, liquorice, brandy, and white wine, which are diſtilled 
together; and to the eſſence thereof are added ſpirit of wine, 
fugar, and ſweet almonds ; the whole ſtrained, &c. 
FENUGREEK, Fxnum Grecum, or FENNIGREEK, a 
medicinal plant, thus called, becauſe antiently brought from 
Greece, though now cultivated in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
Its ſtem is about a foot high ; its leaves ſmall, and diſpoſed 
ſomewhat like thoſe of trefoil. It yields a little white lower, 
from whence ariſes a long, pointed pod, ſhaped not unlike a 
bullock's horn. | 128880 IT | 
The grain, or ſeed, is incloſed in this pod, which bears the 
name of the plant itſelf, is leſs than muſtard - ſeed, very hard 
and ſolid, of a triangular form, and a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell ; 'when new, it is of a yellow gold colour, but when 
kept, ruddy, or brown. 
The farina or flower of theſe feeds is eſteemed good to ripen 
and digeſt ; and as ſuch, is uſed in cataplaſms of thoſe inten- 
tions; as alſo in emollient clyſters, decoctions, c. It 
yields a mucilage uſed in inflammations of the eyes, and on 
other occaſions. . Z ner 
FEODARY, FRU DAR, or FEUDATARV, an officer, 
antiently made and authorized by the maſter of the court of 
wards, See WARD. | | 
His office was, to be preſent with the eſcheator, at the find- 
ing any office; and to give evidence for the king, concern- 
ing the tenure and the value thereof; to ſurvey the land of 
the ward after the office found, and rate it. He alſo aſſigned 
the kings widows their dowers, and received the rents of 
wards lands. This office is taken away by ftat. 12 Car. II. 
FEODER, a meaſure for liquids, uſed throughout Germany. 
See MEASURE. 51 | | 
FEODUM, or FE 
FEE. 1 4 
FEOFFMENT, in common law, ſignifies a gift, or grant of 
honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, or the like cor- 
poreal or immoveable things, to another in fee- ſimple; that 
is, to him, and to his heirs for ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, 
and the poſſeſſion of the thing given. See FEE. 
When this is done by writing, it is called the deed of Feoff- 
ment, 1 7 ET 
In every. Feoffment, the giver is called the Fer, or Feaffa- 
tor; and he that receives, the Fefe. n 
The proper difference in our jaw, between a Feoffer, and 
a donor, is, that the Feeffer gives in fee- ſimple; and the 
donor in fee-tail. See Donor, and FRE. | 
FERALIA®, in antiquity, a feaſt held by the Romans, on 
the twenty-firſt of February, in honour of the dead, See 
FEB RU A, and MAN ES. | 
Varro derives the word from inferi, or from fero ; on account 
of a repaſt, carried to the ſepulchres of ſuch as the laſt offices 
were that day rendered to. Feſtus derives it from f?rio, on 
account of the victims ſacrificed. Voſſius obſerves, that the 
Romans called death fera, cruel, and that the word Feralia 
might ariſe thence, De Ce | 


UDUM, the ſame with ff or fee. See 


Macrobius, Saturn. |. i. c. 13.-refers the origin of the cere- 
mony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid in his Fa/ti, goes back ag 
far as /Eneas, for its inſtitution. He adds, that on the ſame 
day, a ſacrifice was performed to the goddeſs Muta, or dumb; 
and that the perſons who officiated, were an old woman, at- 
tended with a number of young girls. 

FER de Fourchette, Croix a Fer de Hurchette, in heraldry, is 

a croſs, having a forked iron at each end, like that formerly 


. . 


Hence the phraſe, Fending the boat, Sc. that is, ſaving it | 


uſed by ſoldiers to reſt their muſkets on; by which it is diſtin- 


iſhed from the eroſs  Fourch# 3 the ends whereof turn] 
forked : whereas in this, the fork is fixed on the ſquare end; 
as repreſented in Tab. Herald, fig. 20. 2 
FER de Moulin, g. d. iron of the mill, is a bearing in heral- 
dry; ſuppoſed to repreſent the iron-ink, or ink of a mill, 
which ſuſtains the moving mill-ſtone, See a repreſentation of 
it in Tab. Herald. fig. 21. | 
FERD-wit*, or Fir D-wite, in our antient cuſtoms, a for- 
mulary, by which the king pardoned manſlaughter, commit- 
ted in the army. 5 
The word is formed of the Saxon Fra, army, and wie, 

puniſhment. | 


FERENT ARII*, or FERENDARIT, among the Romans, 

were auxiliary troops, lightly armed ; their weapons being a 

ſword, arrows, and a fling; which are much leſs cumber- 
ſome, than a buckler, battle-ax, pike, &c. | 

The name ſeems to have been derived a ferendo auxilio; theſe 

being auxiliary forces : Though Varro thinks they might be 

ſo called, by reaſon, the ſling and ſtones feruntur, non tenentur. 


We have alſo mention of another ſort of Ferentarii, whoſe 
buſineſs was, to carry arms after the armies, and to be ready 


to ſupply the ſoldiers therewith in battle. 
Lydius uſes the name Ferentari for the cataphracti eguites, 


1. e. cavaliers, armed cap-a-Ppee. 
FERIE, among the Romans, were holidays; or days 
wherein they abſtained from work. See DA v. 
The word Periz, is uſually derived à ferendis victimis, on 
account of the victims killed on theſe days. Martinius ſays, 
that Feriæ were ſo called velut iepar iutspæi, dies ſacri, holy 
days. Others obſerve, that all days in general, though the 
were not feaſt-days, were antiently called Fe/?z, or as Vol. 
ſius reads it, Fefie ; whence, according to that author, was 
formed the word Feriæ. | 
The Feriæ, or dies Lang were obſerved and diſtinguiſhed 
chiefly by reſt; whereas the fea/?s, or dies faſti, beſide a 
ceſſation from labour, were celebrated with ſacrifices and 
games; ſo that there were Feriæ, which were not feaſt- days. 
Though authors frequently confound the Feriæ, and F:/7:, 
See FEAST, and FESTI dies. 
Others confound the Feriæ with the dies nefaſti, or non- 
cCourt-days. See FASTI dies. | 
The Latin Feria, amounts to the Sabbath of the Hebrews. 
See SABBATH. | | 
The Romans had divers kinds of Feriæ: Their names, at 
leaſt the principal thereof, are, Æſtivales, or ſummer Ferit ; 
Anniverſariæ, yearly Feria; Compitalitiæ, Feriæ of the 
ſtreets, and croſs-ways; Conceptive, votive Feria, which 
the magiſtrates promiſed every year; Denicales, for the ex- 
piation of a family polluted by the death of any one; Inpe- 
rative, or Indictivæ, thoſe decreed by the magiſtrate ; I. - 
- tine, the Latin Feriæ, inſtituted by Targain the proud, for 
all the Latin people, amounting to above fifty nations, be- 
ing celebrated on M. Alba, in memory of the peace, con- 
cluded by Tarquin, with the people of Latium; Meffis Fe- 
riæ, thoſe of harveſt; Paganales Feriæ, or Paganalia, an 
account of which is given under PA G ANAL IA; Præci- 
daneæ, which were, what we properly call the vigils, or 
eves of the feaſts; Privatæ, or Propriæ, thoſe peculiar to 
the ſeveral families; as the Familiæ Claudiæ, AÆmiliæ, 3 
Sc. Publicæ, thoſe obſerved by all in general, or for the 
public weal ; Sementinæ, thoſe held in ſeed- time; Stative, 
thoſe kept conſtantly to the ſame day of the year ; Satur- 
nales, whereof we ſhall ſpeak in their place; Stultorum Fe- 
riæ, or Oulrinaliæ, the Feriæ of fools, held on the ſeven- 
teenth of February; Victoriæ Ferie, thoſe of victory, in 
the month of Auguſt; Vindemiales, thoſe of the vintage, 
from the twentieth of Auguſt, to the fifteenth of October; 
Vulcani Feriæ, thoſe of Vulcan, which fell on the twenty- 
ſecond of May. | 
FERIZ was alſo uſed among the Romans for fair-days; by 
reaſon it was the cuſtom to hold their fairs on the dies feriati, 
or holidays. Struv. Synt. Antiq. Rom. c. ix. p. 425, 443, 
Ee. See NUNDINA. 
FERIA is till retained in the Romiſh breviary, though in a 
ſenſe ſomewhat different from the Feriæ of the antients ; 
being applied to the ſeveral days of the week, beginning with 
Sunday ; provided none of thoſe days be a feaſt or faſt day. 
Thus, Monday is the ſecond Feria; Tueſday the third, &c. 
* The word Fer:a, in this ſenſe, is doubtleſs borrowed from the 
antient Feria, a day of reſt. Accordingly, Sunday is the firſt 
Feria: For antiently, all the days of Eaſter-week were ac- 
counted feſtival days, by a decree of Conſtantine ; whence 
thoſe ſeven days were called Feriæ : Sunday being the firſt, 
Monday the ſecond, c. And this week being then account- 
ed the firſt of the eccleſiaſtical year, they afterwards accuſ- 
tomed themſelves to call the days of the other weeks after 


the ſame manner, fir, ſecond, third, &c. Feriæ. Though 


others will have it, that the days of the week were not called 
Feriæ, from the people's reſting, that is, on account of being 
obliged to abſtain from ſervile works; but to advertiſe the 
faithful, that they ought to abſtain from fin. See Durand. 
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pleading. See FrRIK. | 
__ in * 2 Hen. 
tbus L. L. Angliæ, Ferial days, : vid 
days. 8. Silveſter a & N working 
Dinh | OED ct dies mom; 
retento, reliquos hebdomade dies ſeriarum name diff ne 
3 N in 2 vocari cœperant, appelluri. 1 
that Feria days are properly all the 
cept Saturday, — 2 : | . Feen wah ex. 
4-4 pry Ltd Amgen, in _ See the article FA AM 
„ in phyſics, any body, Which bein, 4 
to another, „ B herein y bg VP * 
capable of exciting an inteſtine motion, in the parts H = 
ther; and of fwelling, or dilating the ſame, See "ng 
1 | | . 
Thus, the acid in leaven is a Ferment, whic | 
Tife, or ſwell, The moiſture in hay E a Lang _ 
| heats, and makes it ſmoke. Thus alſo, rennet is a A eng 
which curdles and breaks milk: Barm, or yeaſt, is the N. 
ment that ſets wort a working, Sc. Ses LR AVR 3 
NET, YEAST, c. ln ads 
The force or effect of a Ferment ariſes hence, that by; 
more penetrative and moveable parts, it diſſolves and — 
the texture or combination of the eomponent parts or 
4 Hh _ ap . ptin- 
ciples of the body, gives them a new motion, and diſpoſ 
them to take a new arrangement, or to combine again in a 
new manner; and fo to conſtitute a new fpecies of 5 
Thus, the bite of a mad dog excites a ſlow fermentation ; 
the blood, whereby the divers liquors, or matters it confiſt 
of, loſe that nexus, or union, neceſſary to a fate of healch ; 
and occaſion an irregularity in the ſpirits, from which iſe 
the horrors, and other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, See Hy. 
e Es ee 
ne way of accounting for digeſtion, is by ſuppoſine a certai 
Ferment in the fomact. Net that this Hume u, 2 
it ſhould be derived, is greatly diſputed, Some will have it 
an acid, others alcalious, others ſulphureous, others alca- 
lino- ſulphureous, others 'muriatic, &c, as their own fancies 
ſuggeſt to them. See Dr@xsT1O0N; and MEST RU UA. 
FERMENTARII, or FRRMENTAC EI, a denomination 
which thoſe of the Latin church have given to the Greeks, 
on account of their conſecrating and uling leavened, or fer- 
mented bread in the eucharift, 
As the Greeks call the Latins Azymies, the Latins, in return, 
call them Fermentarii. See AZzYMUS. 
FERMENTATION, an inteſtine motion, or commotion 
of the ſmall, inſenſible particles of a mixed body, ariſing 
without any apparent mechanical cauſe, and producing a con- 
ſiderable alteration therein. See Body, and PART ICIE. 
Or, it is an eaſy, ſlow, gentle motion of the inteſtine par- 
ticles of a body, ariſing uſually from the operation of ſome 
active, acid matter; which rarifies and ſubtilizes the ſofter 
yielding particles thereof. See FERMENT. 
Fermentation differs from diſſolution, as the latter is 
only a reſult, or effect of the former: Fermentation is fre- 
quently without diſſolution, z. e. the fermentative motion 
frequently does not go ſa far as' to diflolve the body; but 
diſſolution always ſuppoſes an antecedent Fermentation, See 
Diss0LUTION. | | 
Fermentation differs from ebullition and efferyeſcence in 
this, that the motion, which in the firſt is flow, in the two 
latter is violent; and that in the firſt, the motion is reſtrain- 
ed to the minute particles of the body; but in the latter it 
extends to large maſſes thereof. See EBULLITION, and 
EFFERVESCENCE. 5 
Indeed it muſt be obſerved, that authors uſually allow of di- 
vers kinds of Fermentation, viz. an inſenſible one, which is 
only known from its effects ; and a ſenſible one ; a violent 
and a moderate one; a hot, and a cold one; a natural, and 
an artificial one. 2 
Plants bruifed, and left a certain time in a cloſe veſſel, f- 
ment of themſelves; and if let alone, the Fermentation will 
| 4 putrefaction. See PUTREFACTION. 
n 


order to Fermentation, it is neceſfary, the ferment hare 
that its motion be tu- 


ſomething acid and ſpirituous in it; 
multuous; that it be in an open, ſpacious place, and aſfiſted 
by the air; and that it tend to exalt and purify the body, and 
produce vinous, or infſammable ſpirits.— Theſe are the par- 
ticular properties and conditions of Fermentation; though in 
the general, all required to effect a Fermentation, 1s 2 body, 
or liquor, which is not homogeneous, that is, confifts of dif- 
ferent principles; that there be a ſtrong attraction rage 
the particles of the Ferment, and the body; that the parts 0 
this latter be moved and agitated irregularly ; and that t 
motion produce ſome alteration in the mixt. 2 
Fermentation is one of the moſt obſcure proceſſes in all nr 
ture. The generality of our later philoſophers allow — 
great meaſure a ac, to which their principles will no 
fully reach. Dr. gan attempts to account for it, Fon 
the Newtonian ſyſtem. His principle, is that the expan 


Theſe are the ordinary Feriz : — But beſides theſe, th 


have extraordinary, or greater Feriæ, viz. 
2 


the three laſt days 


force of air, rarified by the action of fire, or the ma 
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action of fire and air, is the univerſal natural eauſe of Fer- 


| on and d iſſolution. „ 
To To this, he conſiders two great powers, or principles 
in bodies, Viz. an attractive, coheſive power, in the ſmall 
—— licks of matter, as the principle of all reſt, concretion, 
c. And the expanſive force of heated air, as the prin- 
ciple of Fermentation. On the different proportion and ad- 
zuſtment of theſe two oppoſite forces, with reſpect to each 
* onſtitutio f of bodies de- 
other, the conſtitution, texture and coheſion o 

By % attractive force, acting alone, the conſtituent parts 
of compound bodies, muſt be brought to their neareſt and 

reateſt contacts, and remain there in a degree of firmneſs, 
and coheſion, proportional to the quantities of contact. See 
FIRMN ESS. 1 
On the other hand, by the repulſive, expanſive force, acting 
alone, all bodies, even the moſt compact and ſolid, muſt be 
diſſolved and diffuſed into one perfectly fluid, incoherent 
maſs, See FLUIDITY. | ; 

Tf both be found in the ſame body, and equal in degree; 
ſuch body muſt continue in its preſent ſtate of fluidity, or 
coheſion ; if the attractive power prevail, the quantity of 
contact, or degree of coheſion will be continually increaſed 
to a certain pitch, where it will reſt : on the contrary, if 
the expanſive force of the fire and air, included in any body, 
or maſs of matter, prevail againſt the attractive power of the 
contiguous parts, the parts muſt neceſſarily recede from their 

ints of contact. N ; 
And this happening through all the ſubdiviſions of which the 
body or maſs is capable, every ſmall part muſt be divided 
and ſeparated into other ſmaller parts; and theſe again into 
others, and ſo on, till we come to the firſt conſtituent par- 
ticles or atoms, which are ſuppoſed to be perfectly ſolid, and 
indiviſible. See Aro“. | 
This receſs of the parts of bodies from their points of contact, 
and the ſeparation and diviſion conſequent thereon, is what 
we call Rarefaction; as, on the contrary, the approach of 
the parts nearer to the points of contact, is called Condenſa- 
tion. Now from the contrary effects of theſe two forces, 
there neceſſarily ariſes an inteſtine commotion, colliſion, 
and natural ſtruggle of the parts among themſelves, i. e. the 
parts acted on by two ſuch oppoſite forces, will fly off, and 
recoil, recede and accede, in proportion to the ſtrength 
and energy of the oppoſite powers, till one or the other pre- 
vail, either to fix and condenſe, or diſſolye and diffuſe it; 
which alternate motion is what we call Fermentation. See 
RARE F ACTION, c. . | 
If the attractive force prevail, the moſt fluid body will be 
conſolidated, as water into ice. See FREEZING. 
On the contrary, if the expanſive force prevail, the firmeſt 
body will be broke and diſſolved. See DIssOL ur ion. 
Fermentation is a point of the utmoſt conſequence in medi- 
cine; it is one of the principal means, or inſtruments we 
have for altering, exalting, or calling forth the properties 
and powers of bodies. To get an idea of theſe changes, we 
cannot conſider it better, than in the procuring of a ſpiri- 
tuous liquor from malt, by means thereof, | 
It is to be obſerved then, that the malt being made, as ſhewn 
under the article MALT ; and then laid to infuſe or maſh in 
hot water, the reſt of the proceſs of brewing is nothing but 
a raiſing and directing of a Fermentation, or inteſtine mo- 
tion. See BREWING. | 
How ſuch motion is mechanically effected, and how it brings 
forth ſuch a ſpirit, may be conceived from what follows ; 
ſuppoſing the reader acquainted with theſe common propoſi- 
tions in hydroſtatics; viz. „ 

1e That a body immerſed in any fluid, ſpecifically lighter than 
itſelf, will ſink; otherwiſe, emerge and get to the top. 
2 That if two equal bodies of different ſpecific gravities be 
immerſed in a fluid, lighter than either of them, the celeri- 
ties of their deſcents will be as their gravities. 
3 That if two unequal bodies of unequal ſpecific gravities be 
immerſed in a fluid lighter than either, the celerities of their 
deſcents will be compounded of their gravities and dimenſions 
together, | | 
The fame laws, by which bodies deſcend, hold good in the 
aſcent of thoſe ſpecifically lighter than the fluid, 
Hence in all heterogeneous” fluids, the conſtituent parts of 
which are not fitted to aſſociate and cohere, ſo as to form 
what is called an uniform homogeneous fluid, the heavier ma 
be accounted as ſolid bodies immerſed in a fluid ſpecifically 
lighter ; and the lighter parts, as ſuch bodies in a fluid ſpe- 
cihcally heavier ; as it may be demonſtrated, that the com- 
ponent parts of all fluids, ſeparately conſidered, are ſolid. 
See FLUID, SOL1D, c. | | 
The liquor, therefore, called wort, which is a decoction of 
malt, may be conſidered as ſuch an heterogeneous fluid, 
whoſe parts cannot be interchanged in their poſitions, till 
each has obtained ſuch an elevation as correſponds to its pro- 
per gravity ; but leſt this alone ſhould fail of the intention, 
by not being ſufficient to break thoſe moleculz and viſcidities, 
which entangle the ſpirituous parts, and likewiſe to prevent 
their flying off at the ſurface, ſome portion of an already 
fermented ſubſtance is mixed with it, | 

Vor. I, 2 


This ſubſtance, termed barm, or peaſt, conſiſts of a great 
quantity of ſubtle ſpirituous particles, wrapped up in ſuch 
as are viſcid, Now, when this is mixed with ſuch a liquor, 
it cannot but much contribute to that inteſtine motion 
which is occaſioned by the intercourſe, and occurſions of par- 
ticles of different gravities ; as the ſpirituous particles will be 
continually ſtriving to get up to the ſurface, and the viſcid 
om continually retarding ſuch aſcent, and preventing their 
eſcape. 
So that by thefe two concurring cauſes the particles extracted 
from the grain, will by ſuch frequent occurſions be ſo com- 
minuted, as continually to increaſe the more ſubtile and ſpi- 
rituous parts, until all that can be made fo by attrition, be 
ſet looſe from their former viſcid confinements ; and this ap- 
pears by the warmth of the liquor, and the' froth drove to 
the top; juſt at which time, if it be thrown into the ſtill, it 
affords ſome quantity of an highly inflammable ſpirit. 
Moderate warmth much haſtens this proceſs, as it aſſiſts in 
opening the viſcidities, in which ſome ſpirituous parts may be 
entangled, and unbends the ſpring of the included air, which 
cannot but contribute to the rarefaction and comminution of 
the whole, 
The viſcid parts, which are raiſed to the top, not only on 
account of their own lightneſs, but by the continual efforts 
and occurſions of the ſpirit to get uppermoſt, both ſhew 
when the ferment is at the higheſt, and prevent the finer ſpi- 
rits making their eſcape ; for if this inteſtine luctus be per- 
mitted to continue too long, a great deal will get away, and 
the remaining grow flat, and vapid, and raiſe little beſides 
phlegm in the ſtill, _ | | | 
The greateſt uſe of this theory in medicine, will be in teach- 
ing what parts of the materia medica are moſt properly 
brought under this procedure ; and how ſuch inteſtine motion 
does, in ſome things, deſtroy their virtues : for by ſome me- 
dicines an intention is aimed at, which is not to be procured, 
but by their being ſpirituous ; whereas in others the very 
contrary property is required : in ſuch caſes therefore, when 
by any adventitious cauſe thoſe medicines get into a Ferment, 
they are deſtroyed, and ſhould not be adminiſtered. 
FERNAMBUC, ſee the article BRASIL wood. | 
FERRUGINOUS, denotes a thing to partake of the nature 
of iron, or to contain particles of that metal. See Iron. 
Tt is particularly applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe 
water in their paſſage along the ſtrata of the earth meet with 
the ore, or marcalite of the metal, part of which they waſh 
off, and carry with them ; and thus become impregnated 
with the principles thereof, Such are what we call chalybeat 
waters. See CHALYBEAT, and Mars, | | 
The waters of Tunbridge, thoſe of forges, and of the iron 
ſpring at Bourges, are ferruginous, 8 
FERRU GO, the ruſt of iron; or a kind of calx found on 
the ſurface thereof, See IRoN, and RusrT. 
FERRUM, Iron, ſee the article Iron. | 
FERTILITY, FxviTFULNEss ; that quality, which de- 
nominates a thing fertile, or prolifick. See FECUnDITYj; 
ſee allo BA RRENN ESS, DisE ASE, &c,— 
The Egyptian nitre, or natron, renders the ground exceed- 
ingly fertile. M. de la Chambre obſerves, that plants grow 
in ſuch abundance in Egypt, that they would choak one an- 
other, if they were not hindered, by throwing ſand upon the 
fields; inſomuch that the Egyptians muſt take as much pains 
to leſſen the fatneſs of their ſoil, as other nations do to in- 
creaſe it. Philoſ. Tranſa. No 160. F 
Nothing is more fertile than wheat, which faculty was given 
it by the Creator, in regard it was to be the principal food 
of men; thus a ſingle meaſure of that grain, = in a pro- 
per ſoil, will yield a hundred and fifty meaſures.—One of 
Auguſtus's procurators ſent him four hundred ears, all pro- 
duced from one ſeed. Nero had three hundred and forty ears 
ſent him, from a ſingle ſeed: Plin. Nat. Hiff, l. xviii. e. 10. 
See SEMBRADOR, | 
FERU LA“, a little wooden pallet, or lice; reputed the 
ſchoolmaſter's ſceptre, wherewith he chaſtiſes the boys, by 
ſtriking them on the palm, | | 
* The word is pure Latin, and has alſo been uſed to denote the 
relate's crozier and ſtaff. It is ſuppoſed to be formed of the 
EE to ſtrike ; or, perhaps, Ferula in this ſenſe may 
be derived from the name of a plant, called in Latin Ferula, 
in Engliſh Fexne/-giant ; the ſtem whereof was antiently uſed 
to correct children withal ; though others think, the plant took 
its name from the inſtrument, or rather from its uſe, Ferire. 


Under the eaſtern empire; the Ferula was the emperor's ſcep- 
tre, as is ſeen on divers medals; it conſiſts of a long ſtem or 
ſhank, and a flat, ſquare head. The uſe of the Ferula is 
very antient among the Greeks, who uſed to call their 
privecs vapFnrogopm, q. d. Ferula bearers, | 
n the antient eaſtern church, Ferula or Narthex, ſignified a 
place ſeparated from the church, wherein the penitents, or 
the catechumens of the ſecond order, called Auſcultantes, exgo- 
Tue, were kept; as not being allowed to enter the church. 
hence the name of the place; the perſons therein being un- 
der penance, or diſcipline : ſub Ferula erant eccleſiæ. See 
Ac ROAMAT IC, CATECHUMEN, c. 


1 F FERULA, 


F E U 


FERU LE, among chirurgeons, called alſo 8p LIN T ERS]; are 


little chips of different matter, as woods, barks, fir, leather, 
paper, &c. applied to bones that have been disjointed, when 
they are ſet again. 

The bark of the herb ſagapenum, called in Latin Ferula, was 
antiently much uſed on this occaſion; whence the name Fe- 
rula became common to all. 


FESCENNINE, in antiquity. FEScENNIN E verſes were 


a kind of ſatyrical verſes, full of wanton, and obſcene ex- 
preſſions, ſung or rehearſed by the company, at the ſolemniz- 
ing of a marriage among the Romans, See SaryR. 

*The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from Fa/c:- 
num, a charm ; the people taking ſuch ſongs to be proper to 
drive away witches, or prevent their effect: (See L1GaTURE.) 
But its more probable origin is from Feſcennium, a city of Cam- 
pania, where ſuch verſes were firſt uſed, 


FESSE, one of the nine honourable ordinaries of the eſchut- 


, parates the chief from the point. 


cheon, which it divides horizontally in the middle, and ſe - 
1 is ſuppoſed to repreſent 
a broad girdle, or belt of honour, which knights at arms 
were antiently girded withal. 
It poſſeſſes the centre of the eſcutcheon, and contains in 
breadth one third part thereof.— Thus, he beareth azure, a 
12 0 or, by the name of Eliott. See Tab. Herald. fig. 22. 
N hen the Fe takes up leſs than its proper breadth, it is cal- 


led a Bar. See BAR. 


FE ssE-point, is the exact centre of the eſcutcheon, See Esc ur- 


CHE ON. 


It is thus called, as being the point, through which the Fe/5 


line is drawn from the two ſides; and accordingly divides 
the eſcutcheon into two equal parts, when the eſcutcheon is 
parted Per-feſs. 


ESSE-ways, or in FESSE, denotes things born after the man- 
ner of a Feſſe, i. e. in a line, or range, a-croſs the middle of 


. * ſhield ; which the French call en Feſſe. 
Pai) per 


FEssE, implies parted a- croſs the middle of the 
ſhield from fide to ſide, through the Feſe point. 
This the French expreſs by one word, coupé. See Coup ED. 


FES TI Dies, among the antients, were Feaſt- days, or holi- 


of their own affairs; the third were ſhared between the gods | 


FESTINO, in 


a particular negative. 


days. See FEAST. | 

Numa diſtinguiſhed the days of the year into Fęſti, profe/t:, 
and interciſi.— The firſt were thoſe dedicated to the gods; 
the ſecond were thoſe aliowed to men, for the management 


and men. 
The Fett dies, again, were divided, according to Macrobius, 
Saturn, c. 16. into ſacrifices ; epulæ, or banquets ; ludi, or 
; — ; and feriæ; ſee FERI, Ic. and the profe/?i into 
aſti, comitiales, comperendini, ſtati, and preliares, See 
FAS TI, c. | 
logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. See 
Moon, | ES RO 
In a ſyllogiſm in Feſtino, the firſt propoſition is an univerſal 
negative; the ſecond, a particular affirmative; and the third, 
See SYLLOGISM. 


FESTIVAL; fee the articles FE AST, and FEsTUm. 


FESTOON, in a general ſenſe. 


See GARLAND. 


FesTooN *, in architecture, and ſculpture, a decoration in 


form of a garland, or cluſter of flowers, See GARLAND. 
* The word is French, Feſſon, which ſignifies a garland, formed 
of the Latin feftum, feaſt. 
It conſiſts of a ſtring, or collar of flowers, fruits, and leaves 
tied together, ſomewhat biggeſt in the middle, and ſuſpended 


by the two extremes; from which, beſide the main part 


| temples, &c. on feſtival occaſions, 


F 


which falls down in an arch, two leſſer parts hang perpendi- 


cularly. 
This ornament is made in imitation of the Feſtoons, or long 


cluſters of flowers, hung by the antients on the doors of their 


Feftaons are now chiefly uſed in freezes, and other vacant 
places, required to be filled up and adorned, _ 
ESTUM, in a general ſenſe. See the article FE AST. 


FEsTUM, in our law books, is frequently uſed for a general 


court, or aſſembly ; in regard ſuch were antiently always kept 
on the great feſtivals of the year. 

Thus, in our chronicles, we read, that in ſuch a year the king 
kept his Feſtum at Wincheſter, Sc. that is, he kept a court 
there at that time: Rex apud Winton. maximum Feſtum & con- 
divium celebravit, tempore natalis Domini, convocatis ibidem 
principibus & baronibus totius regni. 


FET-Lock, in the menage, a tuft of hair growing behind the 


paſtern joint of many horſes. See PAS T ERN. 


F 
Þ 


Hence, the joint where it grows, is called the Ferlock- Font. 
ET US, ſee the article Fox Tus. | 
EUD, Fzopum, the ſame with fief, or fee. See FEE. 


FEup is alſo uſed in our antient ciſſtoms, for a capital quar- 


rel, or enmity, not to be ſatisfied but with the death of the 
enemy. | 

Hd walled alſo Feida, and Faida, in the original German 
fignities guerram, i. e. bellum, war: Lambert writes it 
Feeth, and faith, it ſignifies capitales inimicitias, or impla- 
cable hatred, N a 

In Scotland, and the north of England, Feud is particularly 


uſed for a combination of kindred, to revenge the death of 


4 $ 
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any of their blood, againſt i 8 
15 great enem ? Fs | 8 — and en s race, or any 

FEUDAL, or 
Fee. See FEE. 
We ſay, a Feudal matter, Feudal 
3 Ve. E.. Feudal lord, in 
rom his valla), may ſeize the fruits of the fee; <8 
tan lawyer, call Corebics: has a Latin n 
Feudal lau, entitled, Prælectiones Feodales. © 
When once the uſe of fees was thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 
France, they would need extend it much Lirther and L 
moſt all the great offices of the crown thus became Feudal 
even th | juſti | in 1 N 

e courts of juſtice were drawn in; in order to which 
they were annexed to certain lands, or revenues. 3 
The deſign of theſe infeodations was to render the offices 
hereditary, after the manner of fees, which were now "iN 
come ſo, Thus the offices of the grand chamberlain grand 
butler &c. came to be held by hereditary right, See Or. 

FEUDATARY, or FropaTarr, a vaſhl, or perſo 
who holds of a ſuperior in fee, i. e. on condition of ield- 
ing fealty, and homage, or other ſervice. See Fx E. , 
The electors, princes, and free cities of Germany, are all 
Feudataries of the emperor. See EME ROR, &c, . | 
F. Daniel obſerves, that Charles VII. forbad the count 
d Armagnac to call himſelf in his titles, by the grace of 
God count d'Armagnac ; ſuch terms, which ſeem to exclude 
all dependance, except on God, being an innovation prejudi- 
cial to the right of the ſovereign, and which had never been 
allowed to any duke, or count, who was a Feudatary of any 
crown. F#:/toire de France, t. ii, p. 1162. 

FEUDBOTE, a recompence for engaging in a feud, or 
faction, and for the damages conſequent therein; it having 
been the cuſtom of antient times for all the kindred to en- 
gage in their kinſmens quarrels, according to that of Taci- 
tus de Morib. Ger manor. Suſcipere tam inimicitias ſeu patris 
Nr N quam amicitias neceſſe eſt. h l 

FEU DIS T, a lawyer, or doctor learned, or much conver- 
rod it feuds, or fees —Du Moulin is reckoned a great 

eudliſt. 

FEVER, FERBRIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather claſs of 
diſeaſes, whoſe charaQteriſtic is a præternatural heat felt 
through the whole body, or at leaſt the principal parts thereof ; 
attended with other 1 dee HEAT, and DIS E ASE. 
Sydenham defines a Fever a ſtrenuous endeavour or effort of 
nature, to throw off ſome morbific matter, that greatly in- 
commodes the body. — Quincy defines it an augmented ve- 
locity of the blood: others, a fermentation of the blood 
accompanied with a quick pulſe, and exceſſive heat. 

The cauſes of Fevers are innumerable; and the diſeaſe even 
often ariſes in the ſoundeſt bodies, where there was no pre- 
vious morbific apparatus; as Cacochymia, Plethora, &c. 
but merely from a change of air, food, or other alteration in 
the non-naturals,—A Fever, Boerhaave obſerves, is an inſepa- 
rable companion of an inflammation, See INFLAMMATION, 
The ſymptoms are many: every Fever ariling from any in- 
ternal cauſe, is attended with a quick pulſe and unuſual heat, 
at different times, and in different degrees. Where theſe ate 
intenſe, the Fever is acute; where remiſs, ſlow, 
The diſeaſe begins almoſt always with a ſenſe of chillneſs; and 
in its progreſs is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the velocity of the 
pulſe: fo that a too quick contraction of the heart, with an 
increaſed reſiſtence or impulſe againſt the capillaries, furniſhes 
the proper idea of a Fever ; and the health of the patient is 
the ſcope nature chiefly aims at in the diſeaſe, —Other at- 
tendant ſymptoms are uſually a laborious and diſturbed reſpi- 
ration; an uniform, high-coloured urine ; a parchedneſs and 
dryneſs of the tongue, mouth, &c. a clammineſs of the ſali- 
va; thirſt; wakefulneſs; and nauſea againſt every thing but 
thin diluting liquors. ; 
From theſe ſymptoms, Dr. Morgan lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that in every Fever, there is a general obſtruction, and 
diminution of the glandular ſecretions ; that is, a great part 
of the lymph, or ſerum of the blood, which ought to be 
continually drained off by the glands, is, during the Fever, 
ſo retained in, and cloſely united to, the maſs, that it circu- 
lates together with it in the veins and arteries. This he en- 
deavours to prove to be the ſtate and condition of the blood 
in the production of a Fever, by accounting for all the 
above- mentioned phænomena from it, as the juſt and ade- 
1ate effects of ſuch a cauſe. How he does it, ſee in his 
hiloſ. Princ. of Med. p. 207, &c. | ; 
The ET — in ps cure of Fevers, is, to reſtrain 
the commotion of the blood within the bounds agreeable to 
the end nature had in raiſing it, i. e. neither to let it riſe 
too. high, for fear of the conſequence ; nor = keep it jor 
low, for fear of fruſtrating the endeavour of nature. An 
hence the rule and meaſure of letting more, or leſs blood, 


or none at all. 
The cure of Fevers, 


EODAL, of, or belonging to a Feud, or 


juriſprudence, Feuda} fei. 
default of fealty and — 04 


Boerhaave ſummarily comprehends in 


correRing the ſharp, irritating febrile matter, diſſolving 


| lentor, and mitigating the ſymptoms. 
carry the Fever too high, it muſt be moderated b 


thin diet, drinking of water, bleeding, and coo 


{ 


If nature ſeem to 
abſtinence, 


ing Clyſters : 
ing CY ir 


- 


F E V 


c me bring it on too lowly, it muſt be excited by cardiacs, 
1 Se. The cauſe removed, the ſymptoms 
ſe of courſe ; and if they can be bore without much dan- 
7 of life, it were beſt not to enter into any particular cure | 
of ; if they be unſeaſonable, or too ſevere, they are 
each to be abated with the proper remedies, 
Sydenham recommends an emetic in the beginning of a Fe- 
kr or, if it have been then omitted, in any other ſtage 
thereof ; eſpecially where there is a propenſity to vomiting : 
for want of this, a diarrhæa frequenyly ſucceeds, which is 
exceedingly dangerous. After this, he uſes a paregoric ; and 
the following days, if there be no indication to repeat the 
venæſection, nor any diarrhæa, he preſcribes every other day 
an enema, till the twelfth day, when matters coming to a 
he has recourſe to hotter medicines, in order to pro- 
| mote and accelerate it. He adds, that if the diſeaſe pro- 
ceed well, and the fermentation be laudable, there is no 
occaſion for any phyſic at all. About the fifteenth day, if 
the urine be found to ſeparate, and give a ſediment ; and the 
ſymptoms be abated, a cathartic is uſually ordered, left the 
ediment returning into the blood again, occaſion a relapſe. 
Nothing cools the patient, and abates the Fever ſo much, as 
a cathartic after venæſection. 25 
The more acute the Fever, the thinner, according to Et- 
muller, muſt be the diet. It is no matter, if the patient 
ſhould faſt for ſeveral days running; for never did feveriſh 
rſons die of hunger: eating always exaſperates the diſcale. 
V omioties, he allows the principal place in the cure of all 
Fevers; but, as a patron of the hot regimen, aſſigns ſudori- 


criſis, 


fics the ſecond. Spirit of ſal ammoniac, or its ſal vola- | 


tile, he obſerves is an univerſal febrifuge, and rarely fails : 
all ſugared things are hurtful. See ABSTINENCE. 
Hippocrates, in all Fevers, preſcribes wines ; Dr. Hancock, 
water. See FEBRIFUGE. ö 
So long as the urine remains crude, that is, does not give a 
ſediment, the patient's caſe is dubious: but when once the 
coction commences, and the urine ſeparates, the great dan- 
ger is over. See URINE, and CRr1s1s. ; 
Among the ſigns of death, the ſame author adds, there is 
none more certain, than a frequent blowing of the noſe, 
without any diſcharge of matter. A ſtrong, equable pulſe, 
with deliria, tremors, twitches of the tendons, and other 
ſymptoms, fatal in diſeaſes of the nervous kind, always pre- 
rt well in Fevers on the contrary, a quick, weak, falter- 
ing pulſe, howſoever favourable the other ſymptoms may 
ſeem, infallibly proclaim death at the door. Morton. 
It appears, by obſervation, that a frequent letting of blood, 
renders perſons more inclinable to Fevers. 
Fevers are of various kinds, denominated and diſtinguiſhed 
from the particular cauſes that produce them ; the time they 
continue; their acceſſes, and returns; and their different 
ſymptoms.—The moſt general and genuine diviſion of Fevers, 
is into eſſential, and ſymptomatic. 

Eſſential FEVER, is that whoſe primary cauſe is in the blood 
itſelf; and which does not ariſe as an effect, or ſymptom 
from any other diſeaſe in the ſolids, or other parts. | 
This is what we abſolutely and properly call a Fever. 

Symptomatic FEVER is that which ariſes as an accident, or 
ſymptom of ſome other antecedent diſorder, as an inflamma- 
tion, phlegmon, eryſipelas, impoſthume, ſmall-pox, pleu- 
riſy, &c. | 
Whence it is peculiarly denominated inflammatory, eryſi- 
pelatous, purulent, variolous, or pleuritic Fever. 
Eſſential Fevers are generally diſtinguiſhed into continued and 
intermitting: others chuſe to divide them into diary, inter- 
mitting, continent, and continued. 


Continual FE VER is that which gives the patient no reſpite, 


or intermiſſion; but ſticks to him from its firſt ſeizure, to 
its final period. 5 
This is ſubdivided into putrid, and not putrid. | 

Continual FEVER not putrid, is that wherein the parts of the 
blood are not fo diſſolved and broke, as to give occaſion for 
the principal parts thereof to be ſecreted ; or that, wherein 
there is not any diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter into 
the blood. . 

Of this there are two kinds, the diary, and ſynochus; to 
which ſome add the he#ic. 

Diary FE VER, is that, which does not ordinarily hold beyond 
twenty-four hours, It is the gentleſt of all Fevers ; is fre- 
quently got by too much exerciſe, or other external acci- 
dents, It is cured by reſt alone, and keeping a-bed : if it 
remain for ſeveral days, it is either called a continual ephe- 
mera, or {imple Hynochus. See EPHEM ENA. 
ectic FEVER is a flow, durable Fever, which extenuates and 
emaciates the body by inſenſible degrees. 

It has three ſtages ; the firſt, while it conſumes the Juices of 
the body : the ſecond, when it exhauſts the fleſhy ſubſtance 
of its humidity : and the third, when it lays hold of, and 
deſtroys the ſolids themſelves ; in which laſt {tage it is reputed 
incurable, Its effect is ſomewhat like that of a flame ; firſt 
conſuming the oil of the lamp; then the moiſture of the 
wick; and laſtly the wick itſelf. But this Fever is frequently 
conſidered as of the ſymptomatic, or ſecundary kind, ariſing 
in Phthiſes, Cc. See HecTic, and PhTHis16. bel 


FEV 


Continual putrid FE VER, is that wherein the texture of the 
blood is rendered fo lax, or even diſſolved, that its parts or 
principles ſeparating, ſome of the principal are ſecreted, and 
loſt, See BLoop, | | 
Putrid Fevers ate frequently conſidered as fecundary ones, 
ariſing from the diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter from 
ſome morbid part, as an ulcer in the lungs, &c. They are 
divided into imple, and compound, or remitting. 

Simple continual putrid FE VER, or a continent FE VER, pro- 
perly ſo called, by the Greeks, ⁊uroꝶ &., is that which con- 
tinues uniformly from firſt to laſt, without any fits or periods 
of exaſperation and remiſſion of heat, and the other ſymptoms, 
See SYNOCHA. | | 
Willis divides the putrid Fever into four ſtadia, or ſtages; 
The beginning, which is attended with a chillneſs, ſhiver- 
ing, wearineſs, thirſt, wakefulneſs, pain in the head and 
loins, nauſea, and vomiting. The increaſe, wherein the for- 
mer ſymptoms are heightened, with the addition of deliria, 
convulſive motions, foulneſs of the mouth, high turbid urine 
without any laudable ſediment, or hypoſtaſis. The ſtate, which 
contains the criſis, which in this diſeaſe is much what the 
paroxyſm is in intermitters: for as that returns at, certain 
hours, ſo do the critical motions in continued Fevers happen 
on the fourth, fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh day. See CRis1s, 
The laſt ſtage is the declenſion, which ends either in reco- 
very, or death. „ | 
Theſe Fevers are ſubdivided into burning, and flop. 

Ardent, or Burning FEVERs, called by the Greeks xauT@», is 
a very acute Fever, attended with a vehement heat, intole- 
rable thirſt, a dry cough, delirium, and other violent ſymp- 
toms. T | | 
It frequently kills on the third, and fourth day ; rarely ex- 
ceeds the ſeventh, It often goes off in a hemorrhage, on 
the third, or fourth day; which, if it prove too ſparing, is 
deadly. Sometimes it goes off by ſtool, vomiting, &c. and 
ſometimes ends in a peripneumony, | 
To the claſs of burning Fevers are reducible, the Liperia, 
Aſſodes, Elodes, &c. 

The Liperia is a burning Fever, wherein the heat is very 
intenſe within ſide, and at the ſame time the external parts 
cold, | 

The A/eaes is a burning Fever, attended with great inquie- 
tudes, nauſeas, vomiting, &c, 

The Helodes is a Fever, wherein the patient ſweats continually, 
'The Syncopal Fever is that attended with frequent ſwoonings. 

The Epialos is that wherein both heat and cold are felt in the 
ſame part at the ſame time, os 

Slow FEVERS are gentle, but durable ones, which conſume-the 
patients by degrees. They uſually ariſe from diſorders in 
— lympha, or pituita z whence Sylvius calls them Lymphatic 

vers. 
The principal of theſe are the catarrhal, attended with a 
catarrh, cough, hoarſeneſs, &c. And the ſcorbutic Fever, 
into which acute Fevers, and ſometimes intermitters dege- 
nerate, To this claſs are alſo reducible, 

Colliguative FE VERS, wherein the whole body is conſumed and 
emaciated in no Jong time ; the ſolid parts, with the fat, &c. 
melted down, and carried off by a diarrhza, ſweat, urine, 
Sc. See COLLIQUATION, 

Remitting FEVER, Called alſo a Continual Fever, Suysyns, and 
a compound continual Fever, is that which continues ſome time, 
without any gradual increaſe of heat ; yet is liable to alter- 
nate fits of remiſſion and aggravation ; either ſtated and pe- 
riodical, ot irregular, 

Of this there are divers kinds, denominated from the periods 
of returning; as the Remitting, continual Quotidian, conti- 
nua Tertian, continual Quartan, &c. which are only a con- 
tinued Fever, whoſe acceſſes or ſeverer fits return every 
day, or every other day; or every third day; or every fourth 

ay. 

Some enumerate divers other more complicated continual Fe- 
vers; as the double or triple Quotidian, which has two or 
three paroxyſms every day : double or triple Tertian, or 
Quartan, which have two or three every third or fourth 
day : the Semi-Tertian, by the Greeks called nilprrau®, 
which conſiſts of a ——— and two intermitting Fevers, of 
different kinds, viz. a Quotidian, and Tertian. The patient, 
beſide a continual Fever, having an extraordinary fit every 
day; and every other day two. — 
Others divide the remitting, ursxns, or compound continual 
Fever, into ſimple, and ſpurious. 

Ihe ſample Remitter returns regularly, and is only diſtin- 
guiſhed from an intermitter, in that the feveriſh heat in the 
intervals of this latter is never quite extinguiſhed ; and that 
the paroxyſms do not begin with ſo much chillneſs an 
horror ; and go off in profuſe ſweats. | 
The ſpurious Remitter is attended with grievous ſymptoms in 
the nervous kind, reſembling thoſe of the rheumatiſm, cholic, 
pleuriſy, and other inflammatory and ſpaſmodic diſeaſes z 
beſide immoderate excretions, vomitings, diarrhæa's, &c. 
Whence its returns are uncertain, and variable. „ 
The fimple rarely, if ever, kills; the ſpurious, frequently. 
Sometimes it degenerates into a malignant Sury Ov. 


The 
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The firſt is cured with the cortex peruv. almoſt as infallibly 
as am intermitter ; the febrile ferment being much the ſame 
in both : and the ſame medicine is found almoſt a ſure, 
rough not ſo ſpeedy a remedy of the ſpurious, if properly 
applied. | 
Intermitting FEVER, is that which ceaſes, and returns again 
up at ſtated periods; called alſo an Ague. See 
GUE, 
In this kind, cold and heat, ſhivering and ſweating, ſucceed 
each other, The paroxyſms are attended with fickneſs, 
nauſea's, vomitings, headach, pain in the back and loins, 
c. The paroxyſms are acute, but the diſeaſe uſually more 
or leſs chronical. | 
No body was ever killed of an intermitting Fever, except in 
the firſt ſtage of the paroxyſm, during the ſhivering, cauſed 
by the oppreſſion of the ſpirits. When the diſeaſe becomes of 
a very old ſtanding, it ſometimes degenerates into other fatal 
ones. 
As to the cure, it is found by abundant obſervations, that nei - 
ther bleeding, nor emeticks; nor catharticks, nor any other 
remedy adminiſtered during the fit, avail any thing. A juſt 
doſe of vinum benedictum, three hours before the paroxyſm, 
Morton aſſures us, has often cured it: antimonium diaphore- 
ticum, a little before the paroxyſm, has the like effect: and 
falt of wormwood is commended on the ſame occaſion. Do- 
Izus mentions lapis lazuli taken in ſpirit of wine before the 
fit, as admirable. 
And ſeveral bitters, as carduus benedictus, gentian root, ca- 
momile flowers, pulvis febrifugus, &c. were much valued be- 
fore the invention of the cortex peruv. But that bark has 
almoſt thrown them all out of uſe ; being by the general 
conſent of phyſicians allowed a ſpecific for intermitting Fe- 
vers, in all ſeaſons, ages, and conſtitutions, See CORTEX 
Peruvianus ; ſee alſo FEBRIFUGE. 
Intermitting Fevers are of divers kinds, as the 
Quotidian FEVER, where the paroxyſm returns every day. 
Double Quotidian, which returns twice in twenty four hours. 
Tertian FE VER, which only returns every other day; which 
again is, either legitimate, or ſpurious, 
The Legitimate Tertian only holds twelve hours, and is fol- 
lowed by an abſolute intermiſſion. | 
The Spurious Tertian exceeds twelve hours, and ſometimes 
holds eighteen or twenty. | 
Double Tertian, is that which returns twice every other day, 
'The name Double Tertian is alſo uſed, where the Fever re- 
turns every day, like a quotidian ; only at different times of 
the day; the third fit anſwering to the time of the firſt ; the 
fourth to that of the ſecond, &c. 
Quartan FE VER, is that which only returns every third day, 
leaving two days intermiſſion between every two hits, 
Double Quartan, is that which has two fits every fourth day. 
The ſame name is alſo given to a Fever, which returns two 
days ſucceſſively; only leaving one day's intermiſſion, 
Triple Quartan Fever, is that which has three fits every fourth 
oo: or that which returns every day like a quotidian, only at 
different ſeaſons of the day ; the fourth fit anſwering to the 
time of the firſt ; the fifth to the ſecond, c. N 
There are alſo intermitting Fevers, which only return every 
fifth day, or every ſixth, or every ſeventh, and at other in- 
tervals. 
Laſtly, there are ſome extraordinary ſpecies of Fevers, not 
reducible to any of the forementioned claſſes ; as malignant, 
eruptive, and peſtilential Fevers. | 
Malignant FE vE Rs are thoſe, wherein the uſual, regular ſymp- 
toms do not appear (nature being oppreſſed with the malig- 
nity of the febrile matter) but other foreign ſymptoms ariſe ; 
as a pain about the ſtomach, and præcordia; a livid com- 
plexion, with the face much disfigured, &c. Sometimes ef- 
floreſcences on the ſkin, &c. See MALIGNANT. 
Some authors, from microſcopical obſervations affirm, that 
in all malignant Fevers the blood is ſo corrupted, that ſwarms 
of little worms are generated therein, which occaſion moſt 
of the ſymptoms. : 
In all malignant Fevers the blood is too fluid. Blood-letting 
has here no place, vomitories do well at firſt, afterwards ſu- 
dorifics and alexipharmics; bliſters are commended in the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe. 
Eruptrve FE VE Rs, are thoſe, which beſide the ſymptoms com- 
mon to other Fevers, have their criſes attended with cuta- 
neous eruptions. Such are thoſe of the ſmall-pox, meazles, the 
petechial, the purple or ſcarlet Fever, and the miliary Fever ; 
The other ſymptoms are, a grievous oppreſſion of the breaſt ; 


laborious ſhort breath, obſtinate waking, ſpaſms, ſoar throat, | 


cough, Sc. See PETECHI, SMALL-Pox, ME AZ L Es, 


and MILIARY Fever. . 
Peſtilential FE VERS, are acute, contageous, and mortal diſ- 
eaſes, Some will have the Fever to be the diſeaſe or plague 
itfelf ; others only account it a ſymptom of the plague. See 


PLAGUE, | : 
Petechial FE VER, is a malignant Fever, wherein, beſide the 
other ſymptons, on the fourth, or more frequently the ſe- 
venth day, petechiz, or red ſpots, like fleabites, appear, 
chiefly on the breaſt, ſhoulders, and abdomen. The ſpots 
afterwards turn paler, then yellow, and ſo diſappear. When 


they grow livid, or black, they uſually prove fatal, 


Nervous FiBRES are the minute threads, 
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The Fever is contagious, and often epidemical. 7; : 
much as thoſe juſt mentioned. Sce Fa 1 . 2 is treated 


FEUILLANS, an order of religious, clothed in white F 
» an 


ing bare-foot ; who live under the ſtri 
rl of St. Bernard. See Berna N obſervance of the 
he name was occaſioned by a reform of f 
nardins, firſt made in the odds of 1 . Eo Ber. 
France, five leagues diſtant from Tholouſe, b the Qullage in 
2 who 2 "_ thereof in 1589. „ Oy leur Bar- 
t was approved o Sixtus V. an 
VIII. and Paul V. Ae it its L Clement 
Henry II. founded a convent of Feuillans in the I King 
= Honore at Paris. auxbourg 
here are alſo monaſteries of nuns, who 

FEUIL * * Feuillantines. f follow the fame r _ 

LE de ſcie, in heraldry, expreſſes t 
as a feſſe, a or the like, 4 "ar ave — = ko way 0 
in regard it then looks like the leaf of a ſaw, as the Þ ide 
phraſe imports. See INDENTED. : rench 

FEWEL, or Fur, in philoſophy, the pabulum of f 
whatever receives, and retains fire, and is conſumed ag 
dered mag ay thereby. : See FIRE, e 
Pure fire, if left to itſelf, would diſperſe, and di : 
preſerve it, it is neceſſary there be — 3 1 3 to 
keep it together, . and 
The only proper Fuel, known in all nature, is oil 
monly called ſulphur z and all bodies, whether vepetable wy" 
ſil, or animal, are only inflammable, as they contain oil in 
_ See 2 SULPHUR, 08 8 85 

il feeds and ſuſtains fire by virtue of its r 
cious particles, which are diſpoſed to be N por 
vehement, rotatory motion, before they will let each 
other go. But, by this rotatory motion, the fire at length 
breaks and comminutes the ramoſe particles of the Fact ; 
on ceaſing to cohere, they are no longer able to ſuſtain the 

In the popular ſenſe of the word, Fuel is any body, which 
contains this pabulum, or oil, in ſuch quantity, 2s to fit 
it for culinary uſes, 

Such, 1® Are dry, or green vegetables; eſpecially thoſe a- 
bounding in oil; as the reſinous, and balſamic woods, | 
20 Foſſil coals, whether vegetable, or animal; as being lit- 
tle elſe, but the oily part of the vegetable, or animal, purged 
of the ſalt, water, &c, fo that the blacker they are, the 
better. See CoA L. 

3 Foſſil, and bitumnous earths, as turf, and peat, which are 
a fatty earth, dug out of the ground. See TuREF. 

4* All mineral ſulphur, whether pure, or mixed with earth, 
ſtone, Te, 

5 The fat and dungs of animals dried. See FA r. ä 
And, 6% The productions of chymiſtry, which are either 
coals, or oil, or oily bodies; as, inflammable ſpirits, pro- 
duced by fermentation, putrefaction, c. See SpIRIT, 
As HES, CHARCOAL, &c. | 

FIBRA auris, ſee the article EAR. 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a ſimilar part of the animal body, cal- 
led alſo Filament; and when very ſmall, Fibrilla, or Capilla- 
ment, See CAPILLAMENT. | 
A Fibre is a long, flender, white thread; which being vari- 
ouſly interwove, or wound up, forms the various ſolid parts 
of an animal body: fo that Fibres are the ſtamen, or mat- 
ter of the animal. See SOLID, and STAMEN. | 
Anatomiſts uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of Fibres, viz. car- 
nous or fleſhy, nervous, tendinous, and ofſeous or boney ; of one 

or other of which all the other parts conſiſt. See FLESH, 
NERVE, TEN DON, Bone, MusCLE, and SENSA- 
TION. 

Fibres again are divided, with reſpect to their ſituation, into 
direct or lmgitudinal, which proceed in right lines; tran/- 
verſe, which cut, or go a-croſs the former, at right angles; 
and obligue, which interſect, or croſs them at unequal an- 


les. : x 
1 anatomiſts reduce the animal Fibres to two ſpecies, v12. 


muſcular or motive, and nervous or ſenſitive. 
whereof the nerves 


are compoſed. They ariſe from the medulla of the brain, 


2s that does from the cortex, and that again from the laſt 
fineſt ramifications of the carotid and vertebral arteries ; ſo 
that it is probable, theſe nerves are only continuations of thoſe 


arteries, See BRAIN. N 
From every point of the cortex there ariſes a fine, meli 
Fibrilla, which uniting in their progreſs, form the medulla o 
the cerebrum, cerebellum, and oblongata; and PFibrillz ariſ- 
ing from each point of theſe again, form the ſpinal marrow. 
See MEDULLA, and SPINAL. | : 

From the medullary ſubſtance of all theſe parts, ariſe nerves, 


which are combinations or aſſemblages of a number of theſe 
ot out of 


inute medullary Fibres incloſed, after they are g 
he cranium, as 2 common membrane, or coat from the 
pia mater: and it is probable, that to each nerve, there 8 
cur Fibres from all three; as alſo that theſe Fibres are 10 
many fine hollow tubuli or canals, for the conveyance of a 
fine juice or ſpirit from the brain throughout the body. 


NERVE, Muſcular 


R Es are thoſe whereof the muſcles; or fleſhy part of 
pq uf compoſed. Every muſcle is diviſible into other 


leſs ones; and thefe into others, ſtill leſs, beyond all imagi- | 


nation. The laſt and ſmalleſt are the muſcular Fibres 3 
which whether or no they be veſicular, is ſome queſtion. _ 
Now, there are nerves propagated to every muſcle, and di- 
{tributed through the body thereof; ſo as there is no aſſign- 
able point wherein there is not ſomewhat of a nerve. Add, 
that all the nerves here diſappear ; and that in other parts 
of the body, the extremities of the nerves are expanded into 
membranes. It is therefore probable, the muſcular Fibres 
are only continuations of the nervous ones, See MUSCLE. 
The animal Fibres have different properties ; ſome are ſoft, 
flexible, and a little elaſtic : and theſe are either hollow, like 
ſmall pipes; or ſpongious, and full of little cells, as the ner- 
vous and fleſhy Fibres above mentioned. See FL ESH. 
Others are more ſolid, flexible, and endowed with a ſtrong 
elaſticity, or ſpring; as the membranous and cartilaginous 
Fibres. See MEMBRANE, c. : 

A third fort are hard, and inflexible; as the Fibres of the 
bones. See BONE. 
Of all theſe, ſome again are very ſenſible, and others deſti- 
tute of ſenſe: ſome ſo very ſmall, as not to be eaſily per- 
ceived ; and others, on the contrary, ſo big, as to be plainly 
ſeen: and moſt of them, when examined with a micro- 
ſcope, appear to be compoſed of {till ſmaller Fibrillæ. f 
Theſe Fibres firſt conſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, carti- 
lages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, arteries, and muſ- 
cles. And again, by the various texture, and different combi- 
nation of ſome, or all of theſe parts, the more compound or- 
gans are framed; ſuch as the lungs, ſtomach, liver, legs, and 
arms, the ſum of all which make up the body. See BOD v. 
The great property of Fibres, is elaſticity, or a power of 
contraction, after the diſtractile force is removed; upon the 
knowledge of which that of the animal mechaniſm greatly 
depends. See EL AST ICI TV. 

To underſtand this, it may be obſerved, that any mem- 
brane or veſſel may be divided into very ſmall Fibres, or 
threads; and that theſe threads may be drawn out into a 
very conſiderable length, without breaking; and that when 
ſuch external force is removed, they will again reſtore them- 
ſelves to their proper dimenſions. It is farther alſo mani- 
feſt, that this property is preſerved to them by a convenient 
moiſture; becauſe if one of thoſe threads be dried, it im- 
mediately loſes it; ſo that upon the application of any 
force to ſtretch it, it will break; as alſo will its lying ſoked 
in liquor too much, render it flaccid, and deſtroy all its 
power of reſtitution, when diſtended. 

Now ſome hints of that configuration of parts, upon which 
this property depends, Dr. Quincy maintains, may be had from 
the contrivance and properties of a ſyringe; with the reaſon, 
why it is ſo difficult to draw back the embolus, when the 
pipe is ſtopped; and the neceſſity of any liquor's following 
it, wherein the pipe is immerſed. | 

All that is neceſſary hereto, is, that the embolus be ſo exact- 
ly adapted to the inner ſurface of the barrel, as to prevent 
any air paſſing between them, when it is drawn up: it 
matters not what figure the barrel is of, ſo that the em- 
bolus be well fitted to it. A caſe of ſyringes therefore might 
be contrived, wherein every barrel may alſo ſerve as an em- 
bolus to its exterior, which immediately includes it. 

In this manner it is not difficult to imagine a continued ſe- 
ries of particles, ſo put together, that they may be moved, 
and drawn upon one another, without ſuffering the air im- 
mediately to enter into the interſtices made by their diſtrac- 
tion; whereupon as ſoon as that force, which drew them, 
is removed, they will, for the very ſame reaſon as the em- 
bolus of a ſyringe, ruſn up again into their former contacts. 
As ſuppoſe A B (Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 23.) two particles 
touching one another in e /, and C D two others, cover- 
ing the oppoſite ſides of their contacts. It is alſo to be ſup- 
poſed, that on the other ſides they are covered with other 
particles in the ſame manner, as by C D, ſo that the places 
of their contacts are on all ſides covered from the air, or 
the inſinuation of any fluid body. 

If now A B by an external force, greater than that of 
their coheſion, be drawn from each other, as far as G I 
and H K (tig. 24.) as ſoon as that force is removed, they 
will again run into their former contacts in e F (fig. 23 
that is, if they be not ſo far ſeparated as to bring their tranſ- 


verſe ſurfaces to coincide with C and D; for then the air, | 


or circum- ambient fluid will interpoſe and prevent their re- 


union: ſo that by this contrivance, ſo much of A and B 


as is incloſed by other ſurrounding particles, is as the embolus 


of a ſyringe, and the particle ſurrounding them as its barrel. 


And therefore when A and B are diſtracted from their con- 
tacts in e 5, it will be with ſome difficulty; and when the 
diſtracting force is taken away, they will again run into 
their former contacts; juſt as the embolus of a ſyringe, and 
for the ſame reaſon. See SYRINGE. 


It is not rigidly contended that this muſt exactly be the con- 
texture of a Fibre, but only ſomething like this; where- 


by the interſtices of the interior orders are covered by the 
exterior in ſuch a manner, that when the thread is diſtended, 


s is, 2 its conſtituent parts are drawn from their 
or. I. | 


FIB 


tranſverſe contacts, neither the air, nor any other external 
fluid can get between them, ſo as to hinder their re- union as 
ſoon as ſuch force is withdrawn ; that is, if their diſtraction, 
as was before ſaid, be not ſo far as to bring their tranſverſe 


- ſurfaces to a co-incidence with one another ; for then the 


circum-ambient fluid will interpoſe, that is, the thread will 
be broke. | 

But beſides this peculiar arrangement of a determinate ſet 
of particles to compoſe the main ſubſtance of an animal Fibre, 
endowed with the properties abovementioned ; it ſeems not 
at all unreaſonable to conjecture, that into their compoſition 
alſo enters a common capſula, or covering, which aſſiſts in 


the wrapping up, and holding together thoſe faſciculi, or aſ- 


ſemblages of particles already deſcribed ; not much unlike the 


perioſtium of the bones; the contexture of which covering, 


reſembling that of a net, cannot any ways hinder, either the 


_ tranſverſe, or longitudinal diſtractions of the other parts. 


Suppoling this, then, the contexture of a Fibre, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider, what farther requiſites are needfu] 
to put them into that ſtate, which they are in, in a living 
body; to ſhew how they are maintained in continual mo- 
tion ; and what are the conſequences of it. | 

And, 10 It is neceſſary to tike notice, that all the Fibres in 
a living body are in a fate of diſtention; that is, they arc 
drawn out into a greater length than they would be in, it 


ſeparated from the part, and taken out of the body; which 


is demonſtrable upon any ſolutio continui, as in the tranſ- 
verſe diviſion of a nerve, or artery; for immediately the di- 
vided parts run up, and leave a great diſtance between them; 


and the fluids contained between them, upon ſuch contrac- 


tion are ſqueezed out, This alſo ſhews, that their natural 
diſtractions are owing to fome fluids being propelled into the 
veſſels which they compoſe, with a force greater than their 
endeavours of reſtitution, ſo far as to obtain a cloſe contat 
of all their tranſverſe ſurfaces ; but yet leſs than that which is 
neceſſary to diſtract them, ſo as to bring them into a co-inci- 
dence; for then the veſſels would break. 

2* This ſtate of diſtraction muſt neceſſarily leave vacuola be- 
tween all the tranſverſe ſurfaces ; as between GI and H K 
(in fig. 24.) which may be repreſented by the ſeveral ſeries's 


of particles (fig. 25.) which vacuola will continue as long as 
the longitudinal ſurfaces of the component parts continue ſo 
cloſe to one another, as to prevent the inſinuation of any 


foreign matter, how ſubtle ſoever, between them. 


For the ſame reaſon therefore, as when the embolus of a ſy- 


ringe is drawn, and the pipe is ſtopped ; there muſt be conti- 
nually a niſus reſtituendi, or an endeavour of contraction. 
There is alſo this farther neceſſity of their being continued 
in a ſtate of diſtraction; becauſe if they were cloſely to touch 
one another in all parts, they could not be put into, and 
continue in thoſe undulatory motions, which they are always 
in, in a living body, without being altered in their figures 
and contextures, : 

3 It being manifeſt, that all animal Fibres are continued 
by the perpetual ſucceſſive impulſe of the fluids, in ſuch un- 
dulatory motions ; beſides this neceſſity of their diſtraction, 
they muſt alſo be continually moiſtened with fome conve- 
nient fluid; becauſe otherwiſe their continual attritions a- 
gainſt one another, would wear them out, as well as render 
it difficult to move them : the fluid alſo for this purpoſe, 
muſt be very ſoft and ſubtile, becauſe otherwiſe it could not 
inſinuate into all the interſtices of the Fibres, without fo far 
ſeparating their parts, as is inconſiſtent with that contexture 
and mechaniſm here laid down, 

Upon this view there ariſes a very natural explication of ſe- 
veral terms, much uſed by mechanical writers; ſuch as di- 


ſtraction, contraction, vibration, undulation, tonic motion, 


concuſſion, relaxation, corrugation, and elaſticity of the ſolids; 
all which are but different ways of expreſſing the various 
modifications and diſpoſitions of thoſe machinulæ whereof 
all the Fibres are compoſed, 

Thus much being granted of the contexture of a Fibre, and 
the requiſites for its office, it is to be conſidered, how it 
comes firſt to be ſet in motion, and by what mechaniſm it 
is afterwards carried on, Suppoſe then the Fibre (fig. 25.) in 
ſuch a ſtate of diſtraction, as before-mentioned ; it is cer- 
tain by reg. 2. that in all its parts there is a niſus reſtituendi : 
where, then, any external impulſe is made againſt it from 
R to 8, ſucceſſively, thruſting it from P towards Q, it is 
certain that againſt 1 for inſtance, the thread will be more 
diſtracted than in any other part ; and thereby will there be 


aà greater endeavour of reſtitution. And therefore the im- 


pulſe paſſing on towards 8, all the conſtituent machinulz, 
IT, 2, 3, 4, Will ſucceflively move after one another. 

To make this matter ſtill more plain, let a portion of an 
artery be repreſented by fig. 26. through which the blood is 
continually propelled in a direction parallel to its axis: no- 
thing is more certain, than that if it were not for the re- 
ſiſtance of the ſides of the artery at E, F, the blood ſetting 
out at A, B, would go on by the pricked lines C, D; and 
therefore it cannot but ftrike againſt the ſides of the artery 
at E, F, and diſtract them there more, than any where 
elſe; whereby their endeayours of reſtitution will be there 


the greateſt : and therefore, when the impulſe of the blood 


has raiſed them to a certain meaſure, wherein their endea- 
| 4 G vours 


FID 


vours of reſtitution will exceed the impulſe which raiſed or 
diſtrated them, their contractile powers will draw them a- 
gain into the ſame dimenſions; and conſequently the blood 
will be thurſt forward into the next ſection of the artery, 
and ſo on ſucceſſively from one to another, through the 
whole courſe of its circulation; the contraction of one 
ſection of an artery being the true cauſe of the blood's im- 
pulſe againſt, and raiſing the next. See CIRcULATION. 
FiBKRE is alſo applied in phyſics, to thoſe long, fine parts, or 
threads, whereof other natural bodies are compoſed, and which 
prevent their being friable, or brittle. : 
Trees, plants, and fruits have their Fibres, or capillaments ; 
which are modifications of their woody ſubſtance, penetrat- 
ing and terminating in the parenchyma, or pith. See 
PLANT, Woop, e. 25 
In the common uſe, Fibre is chiefly applied to the ſlender, 
capillary roots of plants. See Roor. 


to whom the teſtator for particular rea 5 

leave the inheritance direclly. e 1 
As it happened, that the Fidei-commiſſioners di 

faithfully reſtore what was truſted e 
proper meaſures to oblige them thereto: to this end a r 105 : 
was erected, whoſe bulineſs was reſtrained to the fin is — 
ter of Fidei-commiſfiens, Tnft. lib. ii. tit. 23. 1 8 80 
As a teſtament was null without the inſtitution of an heir; 
and it frequently happening, that the Fidei-commilſimer re. 
fuſed to accept the truſt, upon which the teſtament ** 
the ground; to engage ſome body to accept it out of Fe 
conſideration of advantage, the Pegaſian ſenatus-conſul 5 
decreed, that the Fidei-commiſſicner ſhould be at libert 1 
retain a fourth cf the Fidei-commiſſum. Hos 


FIDICINALES, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 


muſcles of the fingers, called alſo Lymbricales, See Lum 
BRICALES nanus. | : 


Kepler even gives Fibres to the ſtars; and explains ſeveral of FIE F, the ſame with Feud, or Fee. See Fee. 


their motions from the ſituation of their Fibres. 
FIBRILLA, a little Fibre, or capillament. See FI BRE. 
The word is a diminutive of FHbra. Each Fibre is diviſible 
into a number of leſſer threads, called Fibrillæ. 


FIBU LA, in anatomy, one of the bones of the leg, called 
alſo Perone, Sura, and Focile minus. —See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) 
fig. 3. n. 24. 24. fig. 7. n. 27. 27, See alſo the articles 


? 


IELD, in agriculture, a piece of land incloſed 

tillage, to bear grain, hay, &c. Se TELE Fro en 
ING, FaLLow, &c. ; 
IELD, Campus, in antiquity, is frequently uſe 

lick place, or ſquare in 3 c. wes eee 
Such were the Field of Mars, Campus Martius; and Fiell 
of Flora, Campus Floræ, in Rome; the Field of May 
Campus Maii, among our anceſtors, Sc. See Campye, * 


Bone, LEO, FociLE, Oc. | FIELD of Mars, was denominated from a temple of that 


The Fibula is the outer, and flenderer of the two bones of; 
the leg; and yet, notwithſtanding its being more expoſed, 
and its being much weaker than the inner bone, or tibia, 
it is not ſo often broken, as being more pliant and flexible; 
whence the tibia often breaks, leaving the Fibula entire. 
The Fibula is joined or articulated with the tibia, at both 
ends, by a kind of cloſe arthrodia, It is divided into three 
parts: the upper, which is a round head, terminating a lit- | 
tle below the knee, and receiving a lateral protuberance 


— — 


diety, built therein: it was the ſcene, or place of the at. 
ſemblies called Comitia. (See Cou iT IA.) Tarquin the 
Proud at length appropriated it to his own uſes; — But hs; 
the expulſion of the kings, the conſuls Prutus and Collar; 
nus reſtored it to the publick uſe of aſſemblies and elections. 
Originally it was no more than a meadow on the banks of 
the Tiber, where horſes grazed, and the Roman youth were 
exerciſed to war. But it was afterwards erected into a mao- 
nificent ſquare, adorned with ſtatues, &c. x 


of the tibia into a ſmall ſinus, by which the articulation of p; RID of Flora; was the place, where the laws, edits, and 
5 1 3 7 


this part is effected. The middle is very ſlender, long, and i 


conſtitutions were publiſhed. — 


triangular, like the tibia, but ſomewhat more irregular. ! For pj x of May, fee Campus Mali 
The lower part is received into a ſinus of the tibia, and; Fig Lp, in heral iy; (s-the  falface; or. face of the Ada, 0. 


then ſhoots out into a large proceſs, called the Malleolus in- 

ternus, or outer ankle: it is a little hollow on the inſide, to 

give liberty for the aſtragalus to move; and a little convex 
on the out-ſide, that it may have the more ſtrength, to re- 
_ tain the aſtragalus. 

The tibia and Hbula only touch at the two extremes, like 

the radius, and ulna: the ſpace between them is filled up 

with a ſtrong membranous ligament, which ties them toge- 

ther, and ſtrengthens the articulation, See T1B1a. 
FiBULA, in ſurgery, an inſtrument in uſe among the an- 

tients, for the cloſing of gaping wounds. 

Celſus ſpeaks of the Fibula, as to be uſed when the wound 


eſcutcheon ; thus called, as containing the atchievements an- 
tiently acquired in the Field of battle. 
The Held is the ground whereon the colours, bearings, me- 


_ tals, furs, charges, &c, are repreſented. In blazoning a 


coat, we always begin with the Field he bears fable, &c, 
Among the more modern heralds, Field is leſs frequently 
uſed than ſhield, or eſcutcheon. See SHIELD, and Es. 
CUTCHEON. | | 


FEILD x a painting, &c. is more uſually called the ground 


thereof. See GROUND. - | 


FiELD, in war, the place where a battle was fought. —The 


general remained maſter of the Field of battle.— 


was ſo patent as not eaſily to admit of being ſewed. Cleſe FIELD, was antiently a place incloſed, or railed in with 


Authors are ſomewhat at a loſs as to the form of the an- | 
tient Hbulæ. Guido ſays, they were iron circles, or ſe- 


a barrier, for juſts and tournaments to be performed. See 
BARRIER, JusT, and TouRNAMENT, 


mi circles, bent backwards both ways; the hooks whereof : FIELD Colaurs, are ſmall flags about a foot and a half ſquare, 


being faſtened on both ſides to the wound, anſwered exactly 
to each other : but, as this muſt have been an inſupportable 
5 to the patient, this deſcription is generally ſet aſide. 


which are carried along with the quarter-maſter-general for 
marking out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons and bat- 
talions of an army, See FLAG. 


allopius, Sanctorius, and others, take the Tiba to have PrELD Pieces, are ſmall cannon, uſually carried along with 


been, in reality, no more than the ſewing up of the wound 
with a needle and thread, as uſed at this day. See SUTURE, 
FIBULA Us, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, called alſo 


an army in the Field: ſuch as three pounders, minions, ſa- 
kers, ſix pounders, demi-culverins, and twelve pounders 
which being light, and ſmall, are eaſily carried. See PIECE. 


Peronæus primus. See PERON AUS. | FIELD Staff, is a ſtaff carried by the gunners: it is about the 


FICUS, a kind of fleſhy excreſcence, growing ſometimes on 
the eye, or eyebrows, or chin; but more uſually on the anus, 


or at the fingers ends. | | 
It is alſo called Sycofts, Sycoma, Ficatio, Ficoſus tumor, and Aa- 


4 


length of a halbert, having a ſpear at the end, which on 
each lide has ears ſcrewed on, like the cock of a match-lock. 
In theſe the gunners ſcrew lighted matches, when they are 
on command; which is called, arming the Field fta. See 


LiNSTOCK. 


riſed. i 
FICHANT*, Fgens, a French term, uſed in fortification: ' PIRLD Morte, in fortification, are thoſe thrown up by an 


thus, a flank Fichant, or a line of defence Fichant, is a 
place, whence the ſhots made, do not only raſe the oppoſite 
face to be defended, but alſo enter within it. See ANGLE, 
LINE, and DEFENCE. 

155 * The word is formed of ficher, to ſtick a thing in. 

FICHE, in heraldry ; ſee FiTCHEE. 

FICTION, ſee Fa BLE, FALLacr, &c, 

FIDDLE, fee the article VIOLIN. 

FIDE-Juss0R, in the civil law, is a ſurety ; or one that ob- 
liges himſelf in the fame contract with a principal, for the 
greater ſecurity of the creditor, or ſtipulator. 


FIDEI-CommissUmM, in the Roman law, the appointing of | 


an heir, or bequeathing a legacy to a perſon, on this con- 
dition, that he ſurrender the inheritance or legacy to another 
perſon, for whom the ſame is originally meant : or, it is an 
| Inheritance left in truſt with any one, for the uſe of another. 
See TRUSTEE. 
Fidei-Commiſſa were much uſed among the Romans. In the 
French law the thing is become odious; as being, ordinarily, 
no other than an expedient in favour 'of perſons to whom the 
laws forbid any thing to be given. In order to this, ſome 
truſty friend is choſen to be made legal heir, under a tacit 
agreement, to deliver the inheritance to the perſon incapaci- 
tated by law, But of later times the fame expedient has 


'FIFTEENTH, Decima quinta, or Quinzieme, an an 


come in uſe with regard to perſons capable of inheriting; 


army, in the beſieging of a fortreſs; or elſe by the beſieged, 
in defence of the place. Such are the fortifications of camps, 
thoſe of highways, &c. See Wok Ks. 

Elyfian FIELD, fee ELvYSIAN Fields. os 

FIERIT Facies, a judicial writ, which lies at all times within 
the year and day, for him that hath recovered 1n an action 
of debt and damages: it is directed to the ſheriff, command- 
ing him to levy the debt, and damages on him, againſt whom 


the recovery was had. ; 
tient 


city, bo- 
by the poll, | 
whole city, 


tribute, or impoſition of money, laid upon an 
rough, or other town through the realm ; not 
or upon this or that man, but in general upon the 
or town. See TRIBUTE, Tax, &c. | 
It is fo called, becauſe amounting to a Fifteenth part of — 
which the city hath been valued at of old; or to à Fifteent 
part of every man's perſonal eſtate, according to a reaſona- 
ble valuation. 

This was impoſed by parliament, and every tow 
realm knows what a Fifteenth for themſelves amount: 
becauſe it is always the ſame: whereas the ſubſidy, whic 3 
raiſed of every particular man's lands, or goods, muſt needs 
be uncertain, See SUBSIDY. 3 
The Fifteenth ſeems to have been a rate, antiently at F 
on every town, according to the land or circuit belonging .* 


n through the 
ts to, 


FIG 


; en mentions many of theſe F;fteenths in his Bri- 
= 3 171. Bath reldaket pro viginti hidts, quando 
ren. geldabat, — And p. 181. Old Sarum pro quingua- 
3 bidis geldabat, &c. Which rates are according to 
Domeſday. But in after times, the Fifteenth came to be un- 
Jerſtood as impoſed only on goods and chattels, not on lands. — 
It was firſt granted by parliament, 18 Edw. 1. viz, Compu- 
tus quintæ decimæ Regi, an. 18. per archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, 
abbates, priores, comites, barones, & omnes alios de regno, 
de omnibus bonis mobilibus conceſſæ.— The city of London 
paid this year for the Fifteenth 28601. 139. 8 d. and the ab- 
bot of St. Edmund's 666 J. 13s. 4 d. which was by compo- 
ſition ; and thereupon had all the temporal goods of their di- 
ſtrict diſcharged of the Fifteenth. ; 
The way of collecting it was by two aſſeſſors appointed in 
every county by the king, who appointed twelve more in 
every hundred to make a true valuation of every man's per- 
ſonal eſtate upon which the Fifteenth part was levied. 
FIFTH, in muſic, one of the harmonical intervals, or con- 
cords, See INTERVAL. | 
The Fifth is the third in order, of the concords. The ratio 
of the chords that produce it, is 3: 2. See ConcoRD, 
It is called Fifth, becauſe containing five terms, or ſounds 
between its extremes; and four degrees: ſo that in the na- 
tural ſcale of muſic it comes in the fifth place, or order, from 
the fundamental. See DEGREE, and Sc AL E. 
The antients called this interval, diapente. See DIAPENTE. 
The imperfect, or defective Fifth, by the ancients called ſemi- 
diapente, is leſs than the Fifth by a mean ſemi- tone. See 
Tone, and SEMI- TONE. 
FIG *, Ficus, a ſoft, ſweet, delicious fruit; the produce of 
a tree of the ſame name. | 
* The word is formed of the Latin Ficus; and that of the 
Greek gvu@, I produce; by reaſon the Fig-tree is a great bearer, 
and has uſually two crops a year, | 
There are Figs of divers kinds; chiefly denominated from 
their colours; white, violet, black, purple, green, and rud- 
dy. The white are eſteemed the beſt: The black and violet 
coloured are the worſt. | 
They are gathered in autumn, and laid on a rack, or hurdle, 
to dry in the ſun. ; : | 
Figs contain a deal of phlegm ; a little volatile, alcali falt, 
and a moderate quantity of oil, E | 
They are very nouriſhing, and ſoften the aſperities of the 
breaſt, &c. and accordingly are uſed in medicine, to make 
gargariſms againft diſorders of the throat and mouth. They 
are alſo applied externally, to ſoften, digeſt, and promote 
maturation, | 
Figs are dried, either by a furnace, ; 
call them Caricæ, or Ficus paſſe, when thus dried. In this 
condition they are uſed both as medicine and food ; being 
both the wholſomer, and eaſier of digeſtion, for being thus 
cleared of a deal of their aqueous and viſcid parse. 
The beſt gs are the produce of Italy, Spain, Provence, 
Sc. The iſlands of the Archipelago yield Figs in great 
abundance ; but they are much inferior in goodneſs to thoſe 
of Europe. The Greeks in thoſe iſlands cultivate them 
with wonderful care, and attention; as making the principal 
food, and a conſiderable part of the riches, of the country. 
They have two kinds of F7g-trees ; the firſt called Ornos, or the | 
wild Fig-tree; the ſecond the domeſtick Fig-tree. 


The wild, called by the Latins Caprificus, yields ſucceſſively | 


three ſorts of fruits, called Fornites, Cratitires, and Orni; 
none of which are of any uſe as foods; but all abſolutely 


necellary for the ripening the fruits of the domeſtick Fig-tree, ]- 


The art of cultivating and ripening theſe gs, makes a pecu- 
liar art, by the ancients called Caprification ; often ſpoke of 
among them in terms of admiration, Some of the modern 
naturaliſts have looked on it as a chimera ; but Monſ. Tour- 
nefort has aſſured us of the contrary, and given us that pro- 
ceſs, as he learned it upon the ſpot ; which ſee under the 
article CAPRIFICATION, 1 
The generation of the Fig is ſamewhat anomolous; the parts 
ſubſervient to the office in other plants, i. e. the flower, not 
being here apparent. But the anatomy of the fruit helps us 
out of the difficulty, 2 

Monſ. de la Hire the younger, in the Memoirs of the French 
academy, ſhews that the Fig is a flower, as well as a fruit. 
By diſſection, it diſcovers all the eſſentials of a flower, viz. 
ſtamina, apices, and ferina fœcundans. 

To ſhew this, that ingenious author divides the length of 
the Lig into three parts or ſpaces, A, U, X, (Tab. Nat. 
lit. fig. 16.) The firſt of which, A, being the next the 
pedicle, and much the greateſt, contains the grains, or ſeeds 
of the Fig. Theſe ſeeds are little ſtones, repreſented by A, 
(fg. 17.) within which are kernels, Each ſtone is half 
mncompaſſed with a parenchyma, B, ſupported by a calyx 
aid on the parenchyma. This Calyx is fixed to a pretty 
long pedicle, which grows to the inner rind of the Fig, as 
repreſented in the figure, —The diviſion X of the Fig (hg. 


10.) is full of little leaves, like thoſe r 
5. f , epreſented in fig. 18. 
nich are faſtened by their baſes to the rind or s the 


B, (fig. 16.) called the 


Fg. In this diviſion there is a hole, 


or the ſun. The Latins | 


| 


q 


In the firit conjugation of the barytonous verbs, the g 


oblong Figure. 


Others apply Figure indi 


umbilicus, or navel, whoſe outer, 
2 


or upper edge is furniſhed 


with little leaves, which cloſe the aperture. Laſtly, the 
ſpace V is full of little whitiſh bodies, repreſented (fig. 19.) 
which ariſe from the internal parietes of the Yb by a large 
pedicle A, at whoſe extremity is a calyx BC; from the 
diviſions whereof ariſe three other bodies, D, E, F. Theſe 
bodies terminate in little eminences in E, F, &c. which are 
capſulæ, that include an infinite number of little grains, 
eaſily perceivable by the microſcope, and all alike and of a 
ſize, perfectly ſimilar to the farinæ in the apices or capſule 
of other flowers. Whence it follows, that the bodies con- 
tained in the ſpace V, (fig. 16.) of the Fig, are rea) Ig 
flowers; tho? ſeveral naturaliſts have taken theſe in the divi- 


ſions A, and X, for the flowers; which have no eſſential 
marks of flowers at all 


FIGURATE,or FiGURATIvE, that which has a relation to 


figure ; or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſemblance. 
A Pigurative Style is that which abounds in figuces. See 
STYLE, | 

The figurative ſtyle, F. Bouhours obſerves, is neither the moſt 
juſt, nor the beſt. For this reaſon, Cicero directs us to the 
antients, who, not having yet bethought themſclves to uſe 
figurative expreſſions, but keeping to the moſt proper, and 
natural way, have almoſt all wrote well. Sznt enim illi ve- 


teres, quia nondum ornare poterant ea que dicebant, omnes 


prope preclare loquuti, ALE . 

Long uſe, ſay the grammarians, renders that proper in all 
languages, which at firſt was gurative.— The ſame thoughts 
appear more lively when expreſſed by a figure, than when in 
ſimple terms. The reaſon is, that figurative expreſſions de- 
note not only the principal matter, but alſo the emotion and 
paſhon of the perſon who ſpeaks. | 


FIGURATIVE is alſo much uſed in ſpeaking of the myſte- 


ries and figures of the old law, 


Thus, manna is ſaid to be 
figurative of the euchariſt. 


| FicurarTive is alſo uſed in the Greek grammar for what we 


otherwiſe call charaQteriſtick, viz. a letter that characteriſes 
certain tenſes of the Greek verbs; or that diſtinguiſhes, and 
ſpecifies them. 13 854 1 
is cha- 
racteriſtick, or figurative of the præter tenſe; and the I of 
the future. See CHARACTERISTICK, 


FiGURATE, or FIGURATIVE Counter-point, in muſick, is 


that wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along with the 
concords. See COUNTER-POINT. RE 
Figurative Counter- point is of two kinds: That wherein the 


diſcords are introduced occaſionally, to ſerve only as tranſi- 


tions from concord to concord ; and that, wherein the diſ- 
cords bear a chief part in the harmony. See Dis cox p. 

It is a rule in compolition, that the harmony muſt always be 
full on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure, i. e. no- 
thing but concords are allowed in the beginning and middle ; 
or the beginning of the firſt half of the bar, and the beginning, 
of the latter half thereof in common time; and the beginning, 
and firſt three notes in triple time. But upon the unaccented 
parts, this is not ſo neceſſary: But diſcords may tranſiently 
paſs there without any offence to the ear. 

This the French call Suppoſition, becauſe the tranſient diſcord 


ſuppoſes a concord immediately to follow it. See SUpPo- 
SITION, | | 


| Where the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid, and ſubſtantial part 


of the harmony, the Counter-point is properly called the har- 
mony of diſcords. See HARMONY of diſcards. 


FIGURE, Ficuka, in phylics, denotes the ſurface or ter- 


minating extremes of a body, See SURFACE. 
All bodies have ſome Figure; whence, figurability is gene- 


Tally ranked among the eſſential properties of body, or mat- 


ter. dee MaTTER. A body without Figure, would be an 
infinite body. See Bopy, and INFINITE. 

'The corpuſcular philoſophers account for every thing from 
the Figures, bulks, and motions of the atoms, or primary 
corpuſcules of bodies. See CORPUSCULAR, 

The earth is of a ſpherical, or rather a ſphæroidal Figure. 
See EARTH. Saturn ſometimes appears of an elliptical, or 

See SATURN. | 
1 or the Figures of bodies, conſidered as objects of fight, ſee 
ISION, | 

The author of a collection of diſſertations, printed at Paris, 
in 1715. ſhews in the firſt diſſertation on the Hebrew medals, 
p. 66. that the Jews were allowed to make any kind of 


| Figures, or images of trees, plants, flowers, buildings, &c. 


excepting thoſe of animals, the ſun, moon, and ſtars. See 
IMAGE. 25 3 | 
The ſchoolmen diſpute, whether or no the quality of Figure 
be the ſame with that of form; and if they differ, what is 
it conſtitutes the difference? Boethius will have Figure only 
predicated of inanimate bodies, and form of animate. Others 
extend Figure to all natural things, and form to all artificial 
ones ; Whence the verſe, | 
Fermam viventis, > vena dic efſe figuram. 
erently to all kinds of bodies, but 


not in all relations, If only the bare circumference, or cir- 


cumſcription be conſidered, they call it Figure; but if the cir- 


cumference be conſidered as endued with colour, then they 
call it form, Sce Fox M. | 
FIo uE 
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F1GURE is alſo applied to repreſentations, or images of things, 

in prints, Cc. | py 
Such a book is printed with Figures. The Figures, or ſchemes 
in mathematical and phyſical writings, ſhould be made to fold 
out of the book, ; 
Some readers chuſe to have the Figures, eſpecially the mathe- 
matical ones, in wood, for the convenience of having them 
immediately annexed to the matter they refer to : Others, ra- 
ther chuſe to be at the pains of turning over, and having 
recourſe to another part of the book, that they may have the 
Figures more neat and accurate on copper, - 

Flo URE, in geometry, denotes a ſurface incloſed, or circum- 
ſcribed with one or more lines. See SURFACE. 

Such are triangles, ſquares, polygons, circles, ellipſes, &c. 

See TRIANGLE, SQUARE, c. 

Wolfius defines Figure a continuum terminated by a peri- 
meter. In which ſenſe Figure is applicable both to ſuperficies 
and ſolids In the former caſe, the perimeter is lines; in the 
ſecond, ſurfaces. See PERIMETER. 

Figures, are either rectilinear, curvilinear, or mixt according 
as the perimeter conſiſts of right lines, curve lines, or both. 
dee CURVE. 

The ſuperficial parts of a Figure are called its ſides; the 
loweſt ſide, its baſe ; and the angle oppoſite to the baſe, the 


vertex, See BASE, VERTEX, c. 


The height of a Figure is the diſtance of the vertex from the | 


baſe. See ALTITUDE. | 
Equilateral FIG UR& is that whoſe ſides are equal. See Equ1- 


LATERAL, 
FIRE circumſcribed, and inſcribed, ſee CIR CUMSCRIBED, 


and INSCRIBED. 
Similar FiGUREs, ſee SIMILAR Figure. 
All ſimilar Figures, both regular and irregular, are in a du- 
plicate ratio of the homologous ſides, 
Regular FIG RE is that which is equilateral, and equiangular. 
Irregular FIG ux E is that which is not both. See REGULAR 
and IRREGULAR. 
FIGURE, in conics, denotes the rectangle, made under the 
latus rectum, and tranſverſum in the hyperbola, and ellipſis. 
Fi uRE of the diameter — The rectangle under any diameter, 
and its proper parameter, is in the ellipſis and hyperbola called 
the Figure of that diameter. See DIAMETER. 


FiGuRE, in painting and deſigning, denotes the lines and 


colours, which form the repreſentation of a man, or other 


animal. See DESIGN. 
There are above an hundred Figures in ſuch a piece; ſuch a 


Figure is lame, &c, 
But the term Figure is in a more immediate and peculiar 
manner underſtood of human perſonages ; thus, a painting 
is ſaid to be full of Fjgures when there are abundance of re- 
preſentations of men; and a landſkip is without Figures, 
when there is nothing but trees, plants, mountains, &c, See 
| CoLovur, and PAiNTING. 5 
Fi c uRESs, in architectures and ſculpture, denote repreſenta- 
tions of things made in ſolid matters; ſuch as ſtatues, &c, 
We fay, Figures of braſs, of marble, of ſtuck, of plaſter, 
c. | 


But in this ſenſe too, the term is more m—_— applied to hu- 

man repreſentations, than to other things. Thus we ſay, an 

equeſtrian Figure, for a man on horſeback, See STATUE. 

Daviler obſerves, that thoſe, either repreſented fitting, as 

popes, &c, or kneeling, as on monuments, &c. or laid all 

along, as rivers, &c. are more properly called Figures than 
tues. | 

FicURE, in heraldry, a bearing in a ſhield, repreſenting, or 
reſembling a human face; as a ſun, a wind, an angel, &c, 

FiGUREs among the maſters of defence, are the divers guards, 
poſtures or diſpoſitions of the body, arm, or ſword.— 

FicGuRE of an eclipſe, in aſtronomy, denotes a repreſentation 
of the path or orbit of the ſun and the moon, during the time 
of the eclipſe, upon paper ; with the number of digits eclipſed, 
and the beginning, middle and end of darkneſs, See 
EcLIPSE. 

FI GRE, or Delineation of the full moon, ſuch as viewed through 
a teleſcope, with two convex glaſſes, is of conſiderable uſe 
in obſervations of eclipſes, and conjunctions of the moon with 
other luminaries. In this Figure of the moon, are repre- 
ſented the maculæ, or ſpots of the moon, marked by num- 
bers; beginning with the ſpots, which uſually enter firſt 
within the ſhade at the time of the great eclipſes, and alſo 
emerge the firſt, See Moon, MacuLz. 

F1GURE, in aſtrology, a deſcription, or draught of the ſtate 
and diſpoſition of the heavens, at a certain hour; contain- 
ing the places of the planets and ſtars, marked down in a 
Hgure of twelve triangles, called Houſes, See Housk. 


This is alſo called a Horoſcope and Theme, See HoRosCoPE, | 


Sc. 
FiGURE, in geomancy, is applied to the extremes of points, 


lines, or numbers, thrown, or caſt at random ; on the com- 
binations or variations whereof the ſages of this art found 


their fantaſtical divinations, ; 
FIGURE, in fortification, is the plan of the fortified place; or 


the interior polygon. See PoLY GON, Cc. 
When the ſides and angles are equal, it is called a regular 3 
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when unequal, an irregular Figure. See RE X ULAR, E. 


FiGURE, in dancing, denotes the ſeveral ſteps which the da 
n- 


. cers make in order, and cadence : 
certain Figures on the floor. n they mark 


FiGURE, in the manufactures, is applied to the various de 


ſigns repreſented or wrought on vel 
** ＋ _ no ſtuff; — 1 7 ne taffaties, 
e moſt uſual Figures of ſuch deſigns ar a 
from the life, or groteſques and n + py 
Repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, landſkips oo . 
been introduced ſince the taſte for the Chineſe uf, ve only 
larly thoſe called Furees, have begun to prevail amon 1 
It is the woof of the ſtuff that forms the Figures ; > apy 
only ſerves for the ground, In working fioured ſtuft; gg 
1s required a perſon to ſhew the workman how far 5 pages 
raiſe the threads of the warp, to repreſent the 8 pa 
2 mow rs 1 which is to be paſſed a- croſo Ii 
the threads thus raiſed. This ſome call 
= Des1GN. call reading the deſign. 
>= the 9 85 on tapefiry, brocade, &c. ſee TAP ESsT Rx, 
For thoſe given by th ö 
hoſe > 5 ning y the calenders, printers, &c, fee Ca "TOY 


FIGUR Es, in arithmetic, are the numeral characters; or the 
3 


hus the number four hundred and fifty, j 
"x © =o ppg 
numeral CHARA c «5 Rr. . | numeral Figures, ſee 
3 po ny por 00.00 008 Sita 7-1; 24.4 


FiGURE, in logic, denotes a certain diſpoſition of the terms 


of a ſyllogiſm ; particularly of the medium, wi 
the extremes. See Trax. and SYLLOG + ig e 
Chauvin defines it, a proper placing or connecting of the mid- 
dle term with the extremes, ſo as to have the force and 
effect of a proof, or concluſion. See Mop E, and Ex r REM E 
Hence it follows, that there are as many Figures of ſyllogiſms, 
as there are different connections of the extremes with the 
medium : ſo that, though the ſchool-men ordinarily on] 
reckon three, yet a fourth might be admitted. N 
For the medium may be either prefixed to both extremes, or 
ſubjoined to both ; or, it may be before the major, and after 
| the minor, or before the minor, and behind the major, 
If it be after the major, and before the minor, it is uſually 
called the fit Figure; this ſeeming the neareſt way of argu- 
ing to the natural way, | 
If it be before the major, and after the minor, it is called the 
fourth and laſt ; and by the Peripateticks, the indirect, and 
by others, the galenical Figure; as varying too far from the 
natural form, 
If it precede both, it is called the ſecond Figure. 


And if it follow both, the third Figure ; as in the following 


technical diſtich : 

Prima infra, & ſupra: ſupragua bis altera: biſque 

Tertia vult infra medium: ſupra, ultima, & infra. 
A ſyllogiſm, therefore, of the firſt Figure, is that wherein the 
medium is ſeverally joined with both extremes of the con- 
cluſion, ſo as to be predicated of the leſſer ; the concluſion 
being ſometimes affirmative, and ſometimes negative, In 
that of the ſecond Figure, the medium is predicated of both 
and the concluſion is always negative. In the third Figure, 
the concluſion, which in the former caſes is ſometimes gene- 
ral, ſometimes ſpecial, is always ſpecial. 
The fourth, called the indire& Figure, ſome prefer before all 
'the others; by reaſon it is in this alone, that the medium 
or mean term has its natural ſituation, viz. in the middle, 
between the extremities; it being in the reſt no more than 
a medium by office ; but in the fourth Figure, the medium is 
in the middle place. See ME pium. | 
E. gr. Take the two terms, man, and living, for extremes, 
and animal for the medium. The mind argues thus, there 1s 
a connection between man and animal; and between animal 
and living; therefore the order is, nan, animal, living, 
and by animal, as a medium, the two extremes are conjoined, 
as the extremes of a line are connected by the middle. 


3 £0 


[Fi cu, in rhetoric, is a phraſe, or turn of ſpeech or diſ- 


courſe, finer and nobler than what is uſed in common or or- 


dinary ſpeaking. | Re 
Figures, by the Greeks called ſchemata, are the enrichments 
of diſcourſe, which we only uſe when raiſed and moved with 


the conſideration of ſomething extraordinary. See Sb B- 


LIME. : | p 
There are two kinds of Figures ; the one of ſentences, an 
diate depen- 


contained in the ſenſe. itſelf, without any imme. 
dance on any particular words: the other are only in the 109745 


themſelves. ; 
Of the Ficurts of ſentences, ſome: are deſigned to move 


others to teach ; and others only to delight. 


Of 


— 
— 
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Of the 


zmprecation, : 
— expolition, and epiphonema. 
Thoſe of the 
nication, and ſuſpenſion, 
| Thoſe of the third, 
ja, ethopCelay 
ber head, Beba r188 
Ot FiGURES of 
words { 
and extraordina 
The principal of t 
my, ſynecdoche, irony and farcaſm, metaleplis, antonoma- 
ſia, and ſyllepſis. 
Others are Figures of words, properly ſo called, and not 
tropes ; being ſo inherent in the words, that upon changing 
of thoſe, the Figure is deſtroyed: as in amantes ſunt amen- 
tes, where the Figure would be loſt, if inſtead of amentes 
you ſhould put Aulti. 5 
Ot theſe, the principal are, repetition, converſion, complexion, 
gradation, ſynonymy, polyſyndeton and polyptoton, reticency, 
disjunction, ſimilitude, paronomaſy, and tranſition. See each 
Figure under its proper article, as METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
METONOMY, SYNECDOCHE, IRONY, SARCASM, &c. 
To FiGUREs of Proſody belong the ſynalzpha, ecthlipſis, craſis, 
diæreſis, ſyſtole, and diaſtole. 


&c. 


one. See TRoPE. 


FiGURE, in grammar, is an expreſſion that deviates from the | 


common and natural rules of grammar; either for the ſake 
of elegancy, or brevity. 
The delt 3 reckon four Figures; the ellipſis, 
pleonaſm, ſyllepſis, and hyperbaton. Others add two more, 
viz. antiptoſis, and enallage. See each in its place, EL L IP- 
$15, PL EON ASM, c. : 
FiGURE is alſo uſed among divines, for the myſteries repre- 


ſented or delivered obſcurely to us under certain types or 


actions in the Old Teſtament. See TYPE. 
Thus manna is held a Figure, or type of the euchariſt : the 
death of Abel a Figure of the ſuffering of Chriſt. 


Many divines and criticks contend that all the actions, hi- 


ſtories, ceremonies, &c. of the Old Teſtament are only Fi- 
gures, types, and propheſies of what was to befal under the 
New. See MysTiCAL. The Jews are ſuppoſed to have 
had the Figures or ſhadows, and we the ſubſtance. See 
ProPHECY. 
FIGURE is alſo applied in a like ſenſe to profane matters; as 
the emblems, enigma's, fables, ſymbols, and hieroglyphics of 
the antients, See EMBLEM, ENIGMA, DEVISE, Cc. 
FIGURED, in the manufactures, 
tabby, &c. is that whereon there are divers deſigns of flowers, 
figures, branches, &c, impreſſed by means of hot irons, See 
CAMLET. 

FicuRED Ribbands, firſt came into faſhion about the year 


1680. The method of performance was by ſucceſſively ap- 
plying ſteel plates engraven with diverſe ornaments, as flowers | 


birds, groteſques, &c. 


* 
. 


But one Chandelier, a ribband-maker of Paris, invented a | 


much better and readier way of doing it ; by a machine not 


unlike the flatter uſed in coining to flatten the pieces of | 


metal : only much ſimpler. 
The principal parts thereof, were two ſteel cylinders, engra- 
ven with the figures intended to be repreſented. Theſe cy- 


linders were placed over each other, like the rolls of a roll- | 


ing-preſs; having each of them, at one of its extremes, a 
little dented wheel, one of which catching into the other, 
the whole was put in motion, by means of a winch, or 
handle, faſtened to the firſt. | 
The machine thus prepared : the workman heats the cylin- 
ders, and places the ribband in the little ſpace remaining be- 
tween the two, which he contracts yet further by a ſcrew, 
that preſſes the upper down upon the lower; then turning 
the rolls by the handle, a whole piece of ribband is figured 
in leſs time than a fingle yard could be done in the ordinary 
way. See RIBBAND. | 
FicuRED Velvet, ſee the article VELveT. 
FILAMENT, in medicine, anatomy, nat. hiſtory, &c, a 
term uſed in the fame ſenſe with Fibre; for thoſe fine threads, 
whereof the fleſh, nerves, ſkins, plants, roots, &c. are com- 
poſed. - See FI BR E. 
FILANDERS *, in falconry, a diſeaſe in hawks, &c. con- 
fiſting of filaments, or ſtrings of blood, coagulated and dried; 
occalioned by a violent rupture of ſome vein, by which the 
blood extravaſating, hardens into the figures above men- 
tioned ; to the great annoyance of the reins, hips, &c. 
*The word is French, Filanders ; formed from fil, thread. 
FILanDERs are alſo a ſort of fine, ſmall worms, which greatly 
incommode the hawk in the gorge and about the heart, liver, 
and lungs; and which, on ſome occaſions, are of ſervice, 
as they feed on the ſuperfluities of thoſe parts, 
There are four kinds of theſe Filanders, or vermiculi. The 
firſt, in the gorge, or throat; the ſecond, in the belly; the 


third, in the reins; the fourth, are called needles, on ac=- | 
The ſymptoms that diſ- 
ſtraining 


count of their exceeding fineneſs, 
cover the diſeaſe, are, the bird's gaping frequently; 


ſecond, are the antitheſis, correction, commu- 


the apoſtrophe, hypotypoſis, proſopo- 
and proſopographia. See each under its pro- 


words, ſome are tropes, i. e. tranſlations of 
from their proper ſignification, to ſome more remote 


theſe are, the metaphor, allegory, metony- 


A figured camlet, ſtuff, | 


frſt kind; the moſt conſiderable are, exclamation, |. 


obſecration, interrogation, doubting, preteri- 


* 


* 


F 


| 


* 


the fiſt or perch with her pounces; croaking in 
Vol. I, 


the night ; 


and the latter punched with pointed ones. 


FR 


FIL 


ruffling her train; rubbing her eyes, wings noſtrils, &. 
As the worms are very reſtleſs, the bird is frequently endea- 
vouring to caft them up ; and in opening his mouth you will 
readily diſcover them. From the throat, &c. they will aſ- 
cend'to the larynx, brain, c. and over the whole body, 
The ordinary cauſe is bad food, The cure is, not by killing 
them, for fear of impoſthumes from their corruption ; but 
2 by ſtupifying them, that they may be offenſive but 
eldom. 

This is beſt effected by making the bird ſwallow a clove of 
garlick ; after which ſhe will feel nothing of the Flanders for 


torty days. Others uſe rue, worm- powder, aloes, vervain, 
ſaffron, c. 


FILAZ ER, or FLAC ER, an officer in the court of Com- 


mon pleas, ſo called, becauſe he files the writs, whereon he 
makes out proceſs. See FILE. | 

Of theſe there are fourteen, in the ſeveral diviſions, and 
counties of England, They make out all writs, and proceſs 
upon original writs, iſſuing out of the chancery, as well real, 
as perſonal and mixed, returnable in that court. See WRIT, 
Oc. | 


In actions merely perſonal, where the defendants are return- 


ed ſummoned, they make out pone's or attachments; which 
being returned and executed, if the defendant appears not, 
they make out a diſtringas, and ſo ad infinitum, or till he 
does appear. See DISTRINGAS, &c. 6 

If he be returned nihil, then proceſs of capias infinite, if the 
plaintiff will; or after the third capias, the plaintiff may 
proceed to outlawry, in the county where his original is 
grounded, and have an exigent with proclamation. | 

The Filazers likewiſe make out all writs of view in real ac- 
tions, where the view is prayed ; and upon replevins or re- 


_ cordari's, writs of retorno habendo, ſecond deliverance, and 


writ of withernam. Jn real actions, writs of grand and 
petit cape before appearance, 

TT hey enter all appearances, and ſpecial bails, upon any pro- 
ceſs made by them. They make the firſt ſcire facias upon 
ſpecial bails, writs of habeas corpus, diſtringas nuper vice 
comitem vel balivum, and duces tecum ; and all ſuperſedeas's 
upon ſpecial bail or appearance, &c, Writs of habeas cor- 
pus cum cauſa upon the ſheriff*s return that the defendant is 
detained with other actions, writs of adjournment of a term, 
in caſe of peſtilence, war, or publick diſturbance. 

Till an order of court made 14 Jac. I. which limited the F- 


laxers to all matters and proceedings before appearance, and 


the prothonotaries to all after, they alſo entered A 
imparlances, judgments, and pleas, whereto a ſerjeant's han 
was not requiſite, and made out writs of execution, and 
divers other judicial writs after appearance, | 
ILBERDS, or Fir.Bups, the beſt fort of ſmall nuts, 
worth planting in orchards, or gardens, See Nur. 

They are raiſed from nuts ſet in the earth, or ſuckers from 
the roots of an old tree; or may be graffed on the common 
hazel nut, | 

They delight in a fine, mellow, light ground, but will grow 
almoſt any where, eſpecially if defended from violent and 
cold winds.. 

The tree is eaſily propagated, bears well, and is of two 
ſorts, the white, and the red; but the former is the beſt, 


FILE“, an inſtument of ſteel, cut in little hatches, or fur- 


rows ; uſed by the workmen in metals, to ſmooth, poliſh, 
and otherwiſe faſhion the ſame. | 
*The word is French, fe, literally ſignify ing a long ſeries or 
ſucceſſion of any kind of things; of #/, thread. 
Files bear a near reſemblance to raſps; the only difference 
between them, is, that the former are cut with edged tools; 
Sce RAsP. 
The Flle is a principal inſtrument in all the kinds and parts 
of ſmithery. It ſhould be forged of the beſt ſteel; after 
which rubbing it with greaſe, to make it more ſoft under the 
chiflel, they cut it with chiſſels and a mallet, this and that 
way, and of this or that depth, according to. the grain or 
tooth required. 
After cutting the File, it remains to be tempered; which 
being the principal myſtery in the making of Files, will de- 
ſerve to be particularly deſcribed, 
Files, then, are tempered with a compoſition of chimney 
ſoot, very dry, and hard, diluted and worked up with urine 
and vinegar ; to which is added common ſalt: the whole to 
be reduced to the conſiſtence of muſtard, 
Now, the Files being cut, and rubbed over with vinegar and 
ſalt, to ſcour off the greaſe laid on for the cutting, they co- 
ver them over with this compoſition ; and having laid ſeveral 
of them together in a packet, and covered them in loam, 
they put them in a charcoal fire: Out of which they are 
taken out again, by that time they have acquired a cherry 
colour, which is known by a little rod of the ſame ſteel, put 
in along with them. Upon taking them out, they caſt them 
into the coldeſt ſpring water they can get. 
Iron Files require a more intenſe heat, than ſteel ones. When 
the Files are cold, they clean them with charcoal, a rag, 
Fc. to take away any of the ſoot or feces left in the cuttings: 
Then drying them before the fire, they put them up care- 
fully in a box of wheat bran, 2 keep them from 8 
4 ö 
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: Files are of different forms, according to the different uſes and 
occaſions: Thoſe in common uſe are the ſquare, flat, triangu- 
lar, half-round, round, thin file, &c, all which are made of dif- 
ferent ſizes, as well as different cuts, and degrees of fineneſs, 
to take place, according as the work is more or leſs advan- 
ced: Some cutting faſter, as the rough tooth'd File, &c. 
others more ſlowly, as the fine tooth'd File, &c. See FiLING. 
FIL E, is alſo a thread or wire, whereon writs, or other exhi- 
bits in courts, or offices are faſtened, or filed, for the more 
ſafe keeping and ready turning to the ſame; 

FILE, or label, in heraldry, a bearing repreſented in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 23. though ſometimes of more, and ſometimes of 
fewer points, being the difference or diſtinction of a ſecond ſon. 
It is ſometimes alſo born as a charge in a coat armour, of 
which Guillim gives many inſtances : But it is oftner the 
difference or mark of diltinction, which the elder brother 
bears in his coat, during his father's life. See DIFFERENCE, 
Some diſtinguiſh File, and label, calling the Ne the upper 
horizontal line, and the label the points which iſſue from it. 

See LABEL. | 

= FILE of three or more labels, fee LABEL. 

© FILE, in a military ſenſe, is a row of men ſtanding one behind, 

or below, another, from front to rear, 

| | Or File, is a line or ſeries of ſoldiers, placed one before ano- 

| ther; and thus compoſing the depth of a battalion or ſqua- 
dron, which in the infantry ordinarily conſiſts of fix ſoldiers 

in a File; and in the cavalry of three. See BaTAL10N, 
They fay, cloſe the Files, that is, bring the men nearer each 
other: double the Files, i. e. double the depth of the battalion ; 
and diminiſh its breadth or front by one half—The laſt or 
hindermoſt perſon is ſaid to bring up the File. 

FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the relation of ſon. See 


SoN. : 
The divines uſually diſtinguiſh between a ſervile, and 0 


fear. The moſt abandoned may have a ſervile fear of God, 
ſuch as that of a ſlave to his 1 3 but not a filial fear, i. e. 
a fear reſulting from love and reſpect. 

FILIGRANE®, or FILLIGREE work, a kind of enrich- 
ment on gold, or filver, wrought delicately in manner of 
little threads, or grains, or both intermixed. 

*The word is a compound of 5, or filum, thread, and gra- 
num, grain. | 
In Latin it is called flatim elaboratum opus, argentum, aurum. 
This cabinet is furniſhed with divers fine pieces of filigree 
work. We have vaſes, torches, &c. of filigree work. 

FILING, one of the principal operations in ſmithery, &c, 
ſucceeding to forging. See FILE. | 
The coarfer cut files are always to be ſucceeded by finer ; 
and in all the kinds the rule is, to lean heavy on the file in 
thruſting it forward, becauſe the teeth of the file are made 
to cut forwards: But in drawing the file back again for a 
ſecond ſtroke, it is to be lightly lifted juſt above the work, 
by reaſon it cuts not coming back. | 
The rough, or coarſe-tooth'd file (which when large, is called 

a rubber) ſerves to take off the unevenneſſes of the work, 
left by the hammer, in forging. See FoR GING. 

The baſtard-tooth'd file is to take out too deep cuts, and 

file ftrokes made by the rough file. The fine tooth'd file takes 

out the cuts, or file ſtrokes, the baſtard file made. And the 

ſmooth file thoſe left by the fine file, | 

In this order the files of ſeveral cuts are to ſucceed each 
| other, till the work is as ſmooth as it can be filed. After 

| which it may be made yet ſmoother with emery, tripoli, &c. 

See POLISHING, 
1 FILIUS ante patrem, q. d. the ſon before the father, a deno- 
| mination applied by botaniſts and floriſts, to plants, whoſe 
| : Rowers come out before their leaves. Such are the ſeveral 
' ſpecies of colchicum, or meadow-ſaffron. 
FILLET “, in anatomy, See the article FR NUM. 
*The word is French, Filet, form'd of i, thread. 

FILLET, in botany, ſee the article THREAD. 

FiLlLEeT, Teniola, in heraldry, a kind of orle, or bordure, 

; containing only a third or fourth part of the breadth of the 

: common bordure, See BORDURE. 

| It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn inwards; and is of a diffe- 

rent colour from the field. It runs quite round, near the 

edge, as a lace over a cloak. | 

FILLET is alſo uſed for an ordinary drawn, like the bar, from 
the ſiniſter point of the chief a-croſs the ſhield ; in manner 
of a ſcarf: tho? it is ſometimes alſo ſeen in the ſituation of a 
bend, feſs, croſs, &c. : 
According to Guillim, the Fillet is a fourth part of the chief; 
and placed in the chief point of the eſcutcheon. See CHIEF. 

FIL LET, or FII ET, in architecture, denotes a little ſquare 

member or ornament, uſed in divers places, and on divers 
occaſions; but generally as a ſort of corona, over a greater 
moulding See Tab, Archit. fig. 1. & fig. 26. lit. J, o, f. fig. 
28. lit. 5, P. fig. 32. lit. e. fig. 24. lit. c, e. | 

The Fillet is the ſame with what the French call Reglet; 
Bande, & Bandelette ; the Italians, Liſta, or Liſtella. See 


REOLEZT, LisT, Oc. f . 
FIiLLET is alſo uſed among painters, gilders, &c. for a little 


hd 


* 
„ 


5 5 
FIM *© 
or on the edges of frames els, &c, eſpecially 
j painted white 3 by way of Re Pecially wher, 
ILLETS, in the manage, are the Joins of an horſe. . 
begin at the place where the hinder part of the adde 8 
FILM, a thin ſkin, or pellicle. See PELLICLE ; 
In plants, it is that thin woody ſkin, which ſeparates +4. 
3 pod, an 4 keeps them hong eparates the ſeeds 
FILTER, or FiLTRE, in chymiſtry, &c. a piece of cla 
; : loth 
linen, paper, or other matter, uſed to filtrate o Fr rates, 
through. See FILT RAT 10N. "Rona liquors 
The Filtre has the ſame uſe and effect, with r 3 
that the ſteve, or ſearce has in dry matters. __w wo liquids, 
Filtres are of two ſorts— The firſt, ſimple piec 
or cloth; through which the liquor is paſſed pr nl 


ceremony, 
The ſecond are twiſted up like a ſkain or wick, and firſt wet 
5 


liquor to be filtrated. The other end is to be out, and ha 

down below the ſurface of the liquor. By means hereof 05 
pureſt part of the liquor diſtils drop by drop out of the veſlel; 
leaving the coarſer part behind. 5 
This Hilter or Philter acts as a ſiphon, See SIPHoOYy, 

FILTER * isalfo a charm, ſuppoſed to have a virtue of inſpirin 
love. See CHARMS. 5 Cha 


*The word is derived from the Greek , which "FOR 
the ſame thing, of ,, amo, I ant lgnifies the 


FILTRATION, the act of paſſing a thing thro' a filtre; 
called alſo Colature, Percolation, and Trunſcolatian. See FI I. 
TRE and PERCOLAT ION. | 
Filtration is à kind of diſtillation z performed by ſtraining a 
liquor thro' a cloth, bag, linen, or brown paper, in order 
to clarify, or purify it, | 
The moſt commodious way of filtrating, is by brown paper 
faſten'd over the mouth or aperture of a funnel; the ſmall- 
neſs of the pores admits only the finer parts through, and 
keeps the reſt behind. See FILTER. 

There are alſo Filtrations thro* ſand, pulverized glaſs, 6c, 
Spirits of vitriol, falt, and nitre, are filtrated through a quan- 
tity of beaten glaſs, in the bottom of a funnel, 

The ſecretion of the divers juices in the body, from the maſg 
of blood, ſeem to be little elſe but Filtration. Pitcairn, and 
other late authors, hold that the diverſity of Filtrations does 
not depend on the different conhgurations of pores ; but on 
their different ſizes or diameters. See SECRETZ0N, 
Springs alſo ſeem to be raiſed from the ocean by the ſame 
principle of Fi/tration. - See SPRING. | 

Filtration in pharmacy, is chiefly concerned in tinctures; as 
when ſome portion is drawn from the ingredients, or ſuſpen- 
ded in the tincture, which is not neceſſary thereunto; but 
diſturbs and renders the reſt unpleaſant, both to the palate, 
and fight. 

Beſides this, there is a Hltration, which has much tortured 
the philoſophy of ſome ages to account for, viz. that per- 
formed by the aſcent of the finer parts of a liquor, up a cord, 
or ſkain of cotton, or ſuch like matter, which is contrived 
to drop over another veſlel, and leave the grofler behind, 
Some ſay, that the cauſe of this aſcent is, becauſe the liquor 
ſwells thoſe parts of the filter, that touch it by entering into 
the pores of the threads, which compoſe it, whereby they 
riſe up, touch, and wet thoſe next above them; and theſe 
again the next threads; and ſo on, to the brim of the vellel; 


the filter which hangs down, by its own natural gravity. 
But this account is liable to many objections ; eſpecially as 
liquors riſe after the like manner in glaſs tubes, much above 
the ſurface of the liquor they are immerſed in; where the 
glaſs cannot be imagined thus to ſwell. See CAPILLARY. 
Others account for it, by conſidering every filter, as com- 
poſed of a great number of long, ſmall, ſolid bodies, which 
lie very cloſe together; ſo that the air getting in between 
them, loſes much of its preſſure, and cannot gravitate ſo 
ſtrongly, as it doth on the fluid without them: The conſe- 
quence is, that the parts of the water between the threads of 
the filter muſt be preſſed upwards, and aſcend till they come 
ſo high, as by their weight to counter-ballance the general 
preſſure on the other parts of the ſurface of the water. 
Laſtly, the retainers to Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy deduce 
the phenomenon from the principle of attraction. See 
ATTRACTION. According to them, the cauſe this 
Filtration is doubtleſs the ſame with that whereby fluids 
aſcend up heaps or lumps of aſhes, ſand, &c, The ſame 
with that, whereby water is raiſed in form of vapour; the 
ſap riſes in vegetables; and the blood circulates throu h the 
capillary arteries, and the extremely minute glandular {train- 
ers. See ASCENT of liguers : 

FIMBRIZ. The extremities or border of the tubæ fallopianz 
were formerly thus called; the word ſignifying a fringed bor- 
der, which that part reſembles. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) 

g. 9. lit. dd. See allo the article FALLOPIAN tube. 
F Ri SRI TED. a term in heraldry, ſignifying that an 
ordinary is edged round with another of a different colour. 


rule, or reglet of leaf gold, drawn over certain mouldings; 


Thus he beareth or, a croſs patee gules fimbriated ſable. 
FIN, 


Then ſqueez'd, and one end put in the veſlel that contains the 


when the liquor runs over, and deſcends in the other part of 


FIN 


FIN, that part of a fiſh, made in faſhion of a feather. See 


The office of the Fins has commonly been ſuppoſed to be 


ous to that of feathers in fowls ; and to aſſiſt the fiſh in 
ag. motion, or ſwimming : But the latter natura- 
lifts find this a miſtake. : 5 | 
It is the tail is the great inſtrument of ſwimming : The Fins 


only ſerve to keep the fiſh upright, and prevent vacillation, | 


avering. See SWIMMING, Tait, Ec. 
heh. Fins Lis commonly taken for that part of the whale, 
which the populace call whale-bone 3 but whence the miſtake 
ſhould ariſe, is not eaſy to determine, a 
It is certain, that fibrous, flexible matter is not the Fins of 
that fiſh, but rather its teeth; that ſpecies of whales wherein 
theſe Fins are found, having no other teeth. They are taken 
out of the throat, and are uſually about a ſpan broad, and four- 
teen or fifteen long, See WHAL E-bone. 
The whale Fins are the moſt valuable part of the animal. 
Gee Whale FISHERY, 
FINAL, that which terminates, or comes laſt in any thing: 
as, a final judgment; final ſentence, &c. 
Divines call the impenitence of the reprobate final, as ſuppo- 

| ſing it to continue to the end of their lives. 
Fix AL Cauſe, is the end for which any thing is done. The 
' final cauſe is the firſt thing in the intention of a perſon who 
does a thing; and the laſt, in the execution. See Final 
CavusE. - | „ 
Final Cauſes are of good uſe in ethics; but miſchievous in 
phyſics, and by no means to be allowed: yet Mr. Boyle 


FIN 


This Fine hath in it five eſſential parts. 10 The original was 
taken out againſt the cognizor. 2 The king's licence 
giving the parties liberty to accord ; for which he hath a Fine, 
called the king's filver ; being accounted part of the crown re- 
venue. 3 The concord itſelf, which begins thus, Et ef? con- 
cordia talis, &c. 4* The note or abſtrack of the Fine, begin- 
ning thus, K. inter R. guerentem, & 8. & T. nxorem ejus 
deforcientes, &c. (where inſtead of deforcientes, antiently 
impedientes was uſed.) 59 The foot of the Fine ( Her eft fina- 
lis concordia facta in curia domini regis apud Maſt. a die paſche: 
in quindecim dies, anno, &c.) concludes all, containing the 


day, year, and place, and before whar juſtice the concord 
was made, 


Fines are either ſingle, or double. 


Single FINE is that, by which nothing is granted or rendered 


back again by the cognizees to the cognizors, or any of them. 


Double Fin E contains a grant and render-back, either of ſome 


rent, common, or other thing out of the land, or of the 
land itſelf, to all or ſome of the cognizors for ſome eſtate, 
limiting thereby remainders to ftrangers not named in the 
writ of covenant, | | 
Sometimes allo a double Fine is, when the lands lie in ſeveral 
counties. : | 

Fines with regard to their effect, are divided into executed and 
executory. | 


FIN E executed, is ſuch, as, of its own force, gives a preſent 


poſſeſſion (at leaſt in law) to a cognizee, ſo that he needs no 
writ of habere facias ſeiſinam, for execution of the fame: of 
which ſort is a Fine ſur copnizance de droit come ceo, &c. 


propoſes ſome views and regulations, under which they may 
be admitted in an expreſs inquiry into the Final Cauſes of na- 
tural things. = 

FI x AL Letters, are thoſe which cloſe words. The figure called 
Apocope, conſiſts in retrenching final letters. See APOCOPE. 
The Hebrews have five final letters; which, when at the 
end of a word, have a different figure from what they have 
at the beginning, or in the middle thereof. Theſe are the 
J, O, f, J, p, caph, mem, nun, pe, tſade; which every 
where but at the ends of words are wrote 9, D, J, ©, X. 
FINAN CES “x, in the French policy, denote the revenues 
of the king, and ſtate: Much the ſame with the treaſury, 
or exchequer of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the Romans. 
See TREASURY, EXCHEQUER, c. 

The word is derived from the German Finantz, ſcraping, 
uſury. Though du Cange chuſes rather to deduce it from the 
barbarous Latin fnancia, præſtatio pecuniaria. 

Council of the Finances, correſponds to our lords commiſſioners 
of the treaſury ; The comptroller general of the Finances, to 
our lord high treaſurer, &c, See REVE NVE, TREA- 
SURY, &c. | | 

The French have a peculiar kind of figures, or numeral 
characters, which they call Chiffre de Finance, See CH a- 
RACTER. 

FINE, that which is pure, and without mixture. The term 
is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold, and ſilver. ; 
Fine gold ſhould be of twenty-four caracts; but there is 
little, if any, that riſes to ſuch a degree of fineneſs. 

Gold thus fine, is ſoft, and difficult to work ; for which rea- 
ſon they always mix a certain quantity of alloy with it. See 
GoLDp, ALLoy, and CARACT, 

Fine filver is that of twelve-penny weights. See SILVER; 
ſee alſo REFINING. 

FINE, in law, denotes a covenant made before juſtices, and 
entered of record, for conveyance of lands, tenements, or 
any thing inheritable, being in e tempore fints ; in order to 
cut off all future controverſies. See CovENANT. 

A Fine, then, appears to be a concord, acknowledged and 
recorded before a competent judge, touching ſome heredita- 
ment or thing immoveable, that was in controverſy between 
the parties to the ſame concord; and for the better credit of 
the tranſaction, it is ſuppoſed to be made in the preſence of 
the king, becauſe levied in his court. 

Hence it binds women covert, being parties, and others 
whom ordinarily the law diſables to tranſact, only for this 
reaſon, That all preſumption of deceit or evil-meaning is 
excluded, where the king and his court of juſtice are ſup- 
poſed to be privy to the act. | 

Originally this final concord was inſtituted and allowed, in 
regard that by the law and ancient courſe of proceedings, no 
plaintiff could agree or end the cauſe without licence of the 
court. So as Fines have been antiently levied in perſonal 
actions; and for no greater a ſum of money than 111. 

But time has produced other uſes of Fines, viz. To cut off 


entails, and with more certainty to paſs the intereſt or title | 


of any land or tenement, though not controverted, to whom 
we think good, either for years, or in fee: Inſomuch that the 
paſling a Fine in moſt caſes now is but fictio juris, ſuppoſing 
an action or controverſy, where in truth none is; and ſo not 
only operating a preſent bar and concluſion againſt the cog- 
nor or perſon who paſſes the Fine, and his heirs ; but at five 


years end, againſt all others, not expreſsly excepted, and not 


claiming (if it be levied upen good conſideration, and without 
covin) as women covert,. perſons under twenty-one years, 


that is, upon acknowledgment that the thing mentioned in 
the concord is Jus iſius cognixati, ut ua qua idem habet de 
duono cognitoris. Welt. fect, 51. K. 6 | 
The reaſon is, becauſe this Fine paſſeth by way of releaſe of 
a thing which the cognizee hath already (at leaſt by ſuppo- 
ſition) by virtue of a former gift of the cognizor; which is 
in truth the ſureſt Ane of all. | 
FiNEs executory are ſuch, as of their own force do not exe- 
cute or give the poſſeſſion to the cognizee without entry or 
action, but require a writ of habere facias ſeiſinam: as a 
Fine ſur cognizance de droit tantum. 
Fines are now only levied in the court of common-pleas at 
Weſtminſter, in regard of the ſolemnity thereof, ordained 
by the ſtatute of 18 Edw. I. before which time they were 
ſometimes levied in the county courts, court-barons, and 
in the exchequer ; as may be ſeen in Origines juridiciales, &c. 
Plowden ſays, there were Fines levied before the conqueſt : 
Fulbeck a us, he has ſeen the exemplification of one of 
Henry the Iſt's time: Though Dugdale affirms, there were 
none till Henry the IId. | | | 
FINE alſo, according to Cowel, ſignifies a ſum of money, 
paid as an income for lands or tenements let by leaſe ; an- 
tiently called gerſuma. | 
FINE is alſo uſed to denote an amends, pecuniary puniſhment, 
or recompence, for an offence committed againſt the king, 
and his laws; or againſt a lord of a manour, | 
In which caſe a man is ſaid, facere Finem de tranſgreſſione 
cum rege, &c. 
In all the diverſities of the uſe of the word Fine, it hath but 
one ſignification; and that is, a final concluſion, or end of 
differences between parties—--Jn the laſt ſenſe, where it 
denotes the ending and remiſſion of an offence, it is uſed by 
Bracton, who ſpeaks of a common Pine that the country 
pays to the king for falſe judgments, or other treſpaſſes, which 
is to be aſſeſſed by the juſtices in eyre before their departure, 
by the oaths of knights, and other good men, upon ſuch as 
ought to pay it. 
There is alſo a common Fine in courts leet. 
FiNEs for Alienation, are reaſonable Fines formerly paid to the 
king by his tenants in chief, for licence to alienate their 
lands; according to the ſtatute x Edw, III. cap. 12. but taken 
away by ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 
FinE-drawing, or rentering, a dexterous ſewing up, or re- 
joining the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the like; torn or 
rent in the dreſſing, wearing, &c. 
It is prohibited to fine-draw pieces of foreign manufaQure, 
upon thoſe of our own; as has formerly been practiſed. See 
RENTERING, 
FINERS of gold and filver, are thoſe who purify, and part 
thoſe metals from other coarſer, by fire and water. 
They are alſo called Parters in our old law-books, and 
ſometimes Departers. See DEPART, and REFiniNnG. 
FINESSE, a French term, of late current in Engliſh, 
Literally, it is of no further import than our Engliſh Fine- 
neſs : But among us, it is chiefly uſed to denote that peculiar 
delicacy, or ſubtlety perceived in works of the mind; and 
the niceſt and moſt ſecret and ſublime parts of any ſcience, 
or art. 
A perſon of taſte can never be fond of a pun, where all the 
Fineſſe lies in an equivoque, or an ambiguity. This man 
underſtands all the Fineſſes of his art. The ſubſtance and 
neceſſary part of a language is learnt at a little expence: It is 
the Fineſſes and delicacies that coſt the moſt. 


acknowledging. 


priſoners, or ſuch as are out of the zealm at the time of its | 


FINGERS, Digiti, the extreme part of the hand, divided 
into five members. See HAND, 


| The 


FIR 


The Fingers conſiſts of fifteen banes; diſpoſed in three rows, 


or ranks ; each Finger having three bones, 

The joints or jointures are called Condyli, and Internodia; 
and their arrangement or rows, Phalanges : The uppermoſt 
of which is the longeſt and largeſt; the ſecond leſs, but yet 
longer and larger than the third. See PHALANX,Þ _ 
The firſt Finger is called the pollux, or thum: the ſecond, 
index, ſometimes ſalutaris digitus, and ſometimes numerans : 
the third, the middle Finger, infamis, obſcenus, impudicus, 
and famoſus, becauſe uſed in mocking and deriſion: the 
fourth, annularis, the ring Finger, medio 2 and me- 
dicus, by reaſon the antients uſed to ſtir and mix their 
medicines therewith: the fifth, the little Finger, auricu- 


laris, by reaſon the ear is picked therewith. 


FinGER's Breadth, a meaſure, of two barley-corns in length, 


or four laid ſide ta fide. See MEASURE. 


FINING, ſee REFININ G, CLARIFYING, Ec. | 
FINISHING, in architecture, &c. is frequently applied to 


g, or acroter over a piece of building; placed 
there to terminate, and finiſh it. See CRowNING, and 
Ac ROTER. i 


the crowning 


FINITE, ſomething bounded, or limited ; in contradiction 


to infinite, See INFINITE. 
The ſchool-men make two kinds of Finite: 


The one as to extenſion, which is applied to things that 


have not all poſſible, or conceivable extenſion. 

The other as to perfection, applied to things, which have 
not the laſt perfection. 

To get an idea, of a thing finite in point of perfection, we 


firſt conceive the thing as having certain perfections; and 


then conceive ſome other perfection, which it has not, or 
ſome perfection in a farther degree. | 


Thus, when I fay that three is a faite number, I firſt con- 
ceive a number, coniiſting of three units; then conceive 
other units beyond theſe three. Thus it is I conceive my | 


mind finzte, by obſerving certain perfections beyond what I 
find in my mind. See PERFECTION, 

After the ſame manner I conceive this ſtudy to be finite, by 
having an idea of extenſion beyond what is contained there- 
ih. Sec EXTENSION. 


FINITOR, in aftronomy, the horizon; thus called, by 


reaſon it finiſhes, or bounds the ſight, or proſpect. See Ho- 
RIZON, 8 


FIOL, or FTA L, ſee the article PH TAI. | 
FIRE, in phyſiology— The moſt univerſal and ſenſible cha- 
: rater of Fire, and that which beſt defines and diſtinguiſhes 


it from every other thing, is its giving heat. 


Fire, therefore, may be generally defined to be whatever 


warms, or heats bodies. See HEA r. 


Again, as heat is ſomething, whoſe preſence we beſt per- 
ceive by the dilatation of the air or ſpirit in the thermometer: 
Fire may be defined to be that whoſe preſence we perceive | 
by the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit in the thermometer, | 
See RAREFACTION, and THERMOMETER. | 


Whence it follows, that Fire is a body, and a body in mo- 
tion, —Its motion is argued from its expanding the air; 
which is not effected without communicating motion there- 
to: and its corporeity is proved by experiment. For pure 
mercury being incloſed in a phial with a long neck, and 


kept in a gentle heat for the ſpace of a year, is reduced in- | 
to a ſolid; and its weight conſiderably increaſed ; which in- 


creaſe can ariſe from nothing but the acceſſion of #7re. 
See MERCURY. 


Fire, makes one of the vulgar, or peripatetic elements, de- | 


fined to be hot, and dry; or, it is that part, or ingredient 


in all bodies, which is hot in the higheſt degree, and dry in | 


an inferior one. See ELEMENT, 


What the ſchool-philoſophers add further, as to the nature | 


of Fire, is, that it is a {imple body; as not including any 


contrariety of qualities; anda body abſolutely light, as |, 
tending naturally upward: for which reaſon they hold its |. - 
natural place to be above all the other elements, between the | 


extremity of our atmoſphere, and the moon; and the fund of 


Fire ſuppoſed to refide in that ſphere, they call elementary | 


Fire. See ELEMENTARY. 7 | 
Fire, according to the Carteſians, is an aſſemblage of the 
more ſolid, earthy particles, which ſwimming in the ra- 


pidly fluid matter of the firſt element, become vehemently 
agitated thereby; and by this intenſe agitation or motion 


are diſpoſed of to give the ſenſation of heat, light, &c. See 


CAR TESIANISM. 
Fire, according to Sir I. Newton, is a body heated ſo hot, 


as to emit light copiouſly ; ſee LIGHT. For what elle, | 
ſays that philoſopher, is red-hot iron, but Fire? And what 


elſe is a fiery coal, than red-hot wood? By which he ſug- 
geſts, that bodies which are not Fire, may be changed and 


converted into Fire. See FLAME. 


It is a. diſpute of ſome ſtanding among philoſophers, whe- 
ther Fire be any ſpecific ſubſtance, originally diſtinct from 
all other ; or whether. it be of the common matter of other 
bodies, only under certain peculiar modifications: i. e. whe- 
ther Fire be ſuch by its own nature, or by motion ? 


| 2 


Some of them add, that when Fjre enters the eye in 


'Þ 
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tain ſubſtance, or. body ſui generis, originally ſu | 
producible by any motion, or 2 — — not 
Theſe authors deſcribe Fire as a very ſubtle m — 


trating body, the cauſe or inſtrument of heat and lade 


right 
recti. 


lines, it produces or excites the idea of light; which 


linear motion they account abſolutely necellary to the idea 
f a 


of light. See LIGHT. 

Whereas, to produce heat, and the other ; 

ſuch rectilinear motion 1 not required ; Bl avon 4 — 
n- 


trary, an irregular, various motion is fitter to 
ſame. See HEA r. Produce the 


The nature of Fire is ſo wonderful, and abſtruſe, that FI 


antients generally revered it as a God: among t 

we can ſcarce name one point in all philoſophy 323 * 
portance, 2 leſs underſtood. 
Fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtrument of all «+ 

tion, and action in the univerſe: without Fire * 
would become immoveable; as in a ſevere winter ro = 
ally ſee our fluids become ſolid, for want thereof. Withour 


Fire, a man would harden into a ſtatue; and the very air 


3 _ a firm, rigid maſs. | 

ire, then, is the univerſal cauſe of all mutatio | 

for all mutation is by motion ; and all motion by E e; 
Several authors have laboured to ſet this grand agent i 5 
juſt light ; and particularly the excellent Boerhaave n 
courſe of experiments, and lectures expreſſy on the ſub; d, 
De Igne. The ſum of his doctrine we ſhall here ſubjoin. : 
Fire, then, is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: as it is in itſelf 
called Elementary Fire; and as it is joined with other bodies. 
called Culinary Fire. | , 


| Pure, or Elementary FIRE, is ſuch as it exiſts in itſelf ; which 


+ Ges» | ORG COS GUS — 


According to ſome of the lateſt philoſophers, Fire is a cer- 


= 


alone we properly call Fire. 


Common, or Culinary FI RE, is that exiſting in ignited bodies, 


or excited by the former in combuſtible matters, the mi. 
nuts particles whereof joining with thoſe of the pure Fire 
conſtitute pure flame. See FLAME. ; 
This latter is improperly called Fire; in regard only a ſmall 
part of it is real, or pure Fire. 

Pure Fire, ſuch as collected in a burning glaſs, yields no 
flame, ſmoke, aſhes, or the like: conſequently, in ignited 
bodies, that which flames, ſmokes, Sc. is not — Fire, 
The effects, nature, properties, &c. of each ſhall be confi. 
dered. 

I. Pure, or Elementary Fire, of itſelf, is imperceptible; and 
only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects, which it produces in 
bodies; which effects are only learnt, by obſerving the 
changes that ariſe in thoſe bodies. | 3 
The firſt effect of elementary Fire on bodies, is heat; which 
ariſes wholly from Fire; and in ſuch manner as that the 
meaſure of heat is always the meaſure of Fire; and that of 
Fire, of heat. So the heat is inſeparable from Fire, See 


HE Ar. 


The ſecond is, dilatation in all ſolid bodies; and rarefac. 


tion in all fluids. 
That both theſe are inſeparable from heat, is evident from 
numerous experiments. An iron- rod, or bar, being heated, 
increaſes in all its dimenſions; and the more ſo, as it is fur- 
ther and further heated: upon expoſing it to the cold again, 
it contracts and returns ſucceſſively through all the degrees 
of its dilatation, till it arrive at its firſt bulk; being never 
two minutes ſucceſſively of the ſame magnitude. 
The like is obſerved in the heavieſt of all bodies, gold; 
which, when fuſed, takes up more ſpace than before: ſo 
mercury, the heavieſt of all fluids, we have known to aſcend 
in a narrow tube over the Fire, to above thirty times 1ts 
height. See RAREFACTION, and DILAT ATION. 
The laws of this expanſion, are 10 That the ſame degree of 
Fire rarefies fluids ſooner, and in a greater degree than it 
does ſolids. Without this, the thermometer would be of 
no uſe; ſince the cavity of the tube, would then be dilated 
in the ſame proportion, as the fluid is rarefied. 2 The 
lighter the fluid, the more it is dilated by Fire. Thus air. 
the lighteſt of all fluids, expands the mot ; and- after airy 
ſpirit of wine. See THERMOMETER, f 
The third effect of Fire on bodies, is motion: for Fire, in 
warming and dilating bodies, muſt of neceſſity move their 
arts, : : 
In effect, all the motion in nature ariſes from Fire alone; 
and taking this away, all things become moren 7 — 
the abſence of only a certain degree of Fire, all oils, = 
waters, © wines, ales, ſpirits of wine, vegetables, _— 
ee. become hard, rigid, and inert: and the leſs t 4 
gree of Fire, the ſooner, and more violently is this indur 
tion made. | : EO 
Hence, if there were the greateſt degree of cold, and * 
Fire were abſolutely taken away, all nature would yours 
to one concrete body, ſolid as gold, and hard as —— 
But upon the application of Fire, it would recover 
mer mobility. e Eo f 
e every diminution of Fire is attended mos 
proportionable diminution of motion : and vice vera. 
Cop. 
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This Fire, whoſe effects we have been relating, needs no 
ir, or pabulum to ſuſtain or preſerve it. 

For putting ſome calx of tin or lead, in the exhauſted re- 

ceiver of an air pump; and applying a burning glaſs ſo as the 

focus ſhall fall on the calx ; the conſequence will be a vehe- 


cir 
—_ be poured in vacuo, upon ſpirit of nitre, there will 
immediately ariſe a huge Fire, to the great danger of the 


-ſtanders. | 
7 above mentioned effects of elementary Fire may be 


- ſed divers ways, vix. 
10. By Attrition, 2 a ſwift agitation, or rubbing of one 
body againſt another. This is apparent in ſolids: a vehe- 
ment attrition of a flint, and ſteel, every body knows, will 
produce ſparks. So in fluids, cream, by long churning to 
ſeparate the butter, will grow ſenſibly warm; and a baro- 
meter renders the effect ſtill more diſcernable. See Ar- 
TRITION. | 7 F : ; 5 
In effect, all the heat of an animal is owing to the agitation 
and attrition of the parts of its juices againſt each other, and 
the ſides of the veſſel. See CAL ID UM innatum. ; 

The more ſolid, hard, and elaſtic the bodies thus agitated 
are, the more points of contact they have: the more intenſe 
the force whereby they are ftruck againſt each other, is, 
the greater their motion : and the quicker the returns of the 
ſtrokes, and the longer continued, the greater is the heat 
produced. 3 
Thus, a piece of ſpunge rubbed lightly, and for a little 
while againſt another, acquires no ſenſible heat: but a large, 
heavy piece of iron briſkly rubbed againſt another in a cold 
ſeaſon (when bodies are the denſeſt) will preſently acquire an 
intenſe heat, ſufficient to fire ſulphur, gun- powder, or the 
like, 

So a knife whetted briſkly on a dry rough ſtone, ſhall yield 
ſparks of Fire ; but if oil, or any other fatty matter be in- 
terpoſed, no ſenſible heat ſhall ariſe : and the points of two 
needles rubbed againſt each other ever ſo ſtrongly, or ſo 
long, will never grow warm; as only touching in a few 

ints. 

— 19, The globules of the cruor, or red blood, drove by 
the force of the heart againſt each other, or againſt the 
ſides of the arteries, excite more heat than the globules of 
the ſerum, or any other humour in the animal. Hence, 
29. Thoſe parts abounding moſt in theſe globules thus agita- 


ted, as the heart, liver, and head, will be the hotteſt of all | 


others: and the denſer the blood, cæteris paribus, the greater 
the heat, &c. 39. The quicker the contractions of the 
heart are repeated, the greater will the heat be. 

The ſecond manner of increaſing the effect of elemental 
Fire, is by throwing a quantity of moiſt or green vegeta- 
bles, cut down while full of ſap, into a large heap, and 
prefling them cloſe down ; the reſult of which, is, that they 
grow warm, hot, ſmoke, and break out into flame, 


The third way is, by the mixture of certain cold bodies. | 


Thus, water and ſpirit of wine, firſt warmed, grow much 
hotter by the mixture: ſo, any of the heavy aromatic olls, 
as of cloves, cinnamon, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, &c. mixed with 
ſpirit of nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and burſt forth like 
vulcano's. And the ſame may be ſaid of ſpirit of nitre, 
and ſteel filings, 

The like effect may be had from dry bodies. Thus, pure 
ſulphur and ſteel filings, well ground and mixed in equal 
quantities, with water enough to make them into a dry 
paſte, and laid an hour or two any where, even under 
ground, will ſmoke and emit flame; and that with the 
N vehemence, as it is more ſtrongly preſſed down. See 

ARTHQUAKE, 

The fourth is by phoſphorus, which is a kind of magnet pre- 
pared from the parts of animals, that imbibes and retains Fire 
for many ages. See PHOSPHORUS, 

But in all theſe manners, it does not appear, that any Fire 
is excited, or generated of what was not Fire before: for, 
if in a ſevere winter's day you rub a plate of gold briſkly a- 
gainſt another, they will L grow hotter and hotter by de- 
grees, till at length they become red hot, and at the point 
of melting: and yet all this time the plates loſe nothing of 
their weight, but ſwell and grow bigger in all their di- 

menſions, | 

Hence it follows, that the particles of the gold are not con- 
verted by the friftion, into Fire; but the Fire exiſted be- 


fore; and all the effect of the friction, Qc. is to collect, or 


bring together a quantity. thereof before diſperſed throughout 
the atmoſphere. 5 

In effect, there is no making or producing of Hire de novo. 
All we can do, is, of inſenſible, to render it ſenſible, i. e. 
to collect it out of a greater ſpace into a leſſer; and to di. 
rect and determine it to certain places. This is effected, as 
above-mentioned, by motion, attrition, Qc. | 

The ſun alſo contributes very much to the bringing of Fire 
to light, by means of his rapid motion round his axis; where- 


Vor. I, 


| 
j 
ment dilatation of the calx, from the centre towards the 
cumference, whereby the receiver will be broke into a 
nd pieces. And if a quantity of any eſſential aroma 


* 


* 


— 


by the fiery particles, every where diffuſed, are directed and 


| 
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determined in parallel lines towards certain places, where 
their effect becomes apparent. See SUN. 

Whence it is that we perceive the Fire when the ſun is a- 
bove the horizon; but that, when he diſappears, his im- 
pulſe or preffion being then taken away, the Fire continues 
diſperſed at large through the ethereal ſpace. 

In effect, there is not leſs Fire in our hemiſphere in the 
night time, than by day; only it wants the proper determi- 
nation to make it perceived. 

Another way of rendering it ſenſible, is, by collecting the 
parallel rays into a leſs compaſs, by means of convex glaſſes, 
or concave ſpecula. See LENS, Bu RNING GLass, &c. 
This elementary Fire is preſent every where, in all bodies, all 
ſpace, and at all times; and that in equal quantities: for, 
go where you will, to the top of the higheſt mountain, or 
deſcend into the loweſt cavern; whether the ſun ſhine, or 
not; in the coldeſt winter, or the moſt ſcorching ſummer ; 
by one or other, or all of the means above-mentioned may 
Fire be collected. In a word, there is no aſſignable phyſical 
point without Fire; no place in nature, where the attrition 
of two ſticks will not render it ſenſible. 

So long as Fire remains equably, and undetermined in any 
place, it does not diſcover itſelf by any effect. In the ſe- 
vereſt weather we peceive no influence or effect of Fire, 
when, at the ſame time being collected and determined by at- 
trition, it becomes manifeſt. 


By changing Fire out of its indeterminate ſtate, and impel- 


ling it in converging lines, its moment is increaſed, Wit- 
neſs the phznomena of burning glaſſes. 

But, how attrition, crude vegetables, &c, contribute towards 
altering the direction, &c. of Fire, does not appear. 

On this Fire, and the effects thereof above-mentioned, de- 
pends all fluidity of humours, juices, Ic. all vegetation, pu- 
trefaction, fermentation, animal heat, c. See FLUIDIT v, 
VEGETATION, PUTREFACTION, Oc. / 
II. But in what manner ſoever Fire is collected in bodies; 
upon a ceſſation of the collecting cauſe, it ſoon diſappears 


again, unleſs it be ſupplied with a Pabulum, or Fuel. In 
which caſe it becomes Culinary Fire.— 


By Pabulum, or Fuel of Fire, we mean whatever receives, 
and retains Fire; and is conſumed, or at leaſt rendered in- 
ſenſible thereby. See FEWEI. 

The only pabulum of Fire, in all nature, is the oil, ſulphur, 
or fat of bodies: and bodies are only fuel, on account of the 
oil they contain. 


Hence, 19. All vegetables, not too moiſt, nor too dry, af- 


ford ſuch a pabulum; particularly thoſe, which contain the 
greateſt quantity of oil; as balſamic and reſinous woods, 
Sc. 29. All vegetable and animal coals are a proper pabu- 
lum for maintaining of Fire; as being only the parts of ve- 


| 2 and animals, which have exhaled their water and 


alt, and retained the oil alone inhering, in a black form, in 
their earth. 39. All foſſil and bituminous earths, turfs, &c. 
49. All mineral ſulphur, whether pure or Joined with earth, 
ſtone, or metals; as pit-coal, &c. 59. The fat and dung 


of animals. And, 69. Several productions of chymiſtry ; as 


_ olls, inflammable ſpirits, &c. - 


This Fire, which burns combuſtible bodies, requires air, to 
ſuſtain it: which taken away, the Fire is immediately diſ- 
ſipated: as appears from the experiments in vacuo. 

And yet, Fire does not immediately bear, or endure the 
air; but always repels it: and by that means forms a kind 
of vault, or aerial furnace all round ; which by its weight, 
and the preſſure of the incumbent air, acts on all the parti- 
cles, or corpuſcles that would make their way through it ; 
and thus retains the Fire, and applies it to the combuſtible 
matter, . 


Hence, the heavier the air, the more vehement the Fire: 


and accordingly, in ſtill cold weather we obſerve the Fire to 
act with more violence than in warm weather. 

But whether the air retains Fire by its weight alone (which 
water itſelf would do) may be queſtioned : and whether its 
elaſticity does not contribute ſomething thereto; as alſo, 
whether there be not ſome further unknown property in 
the air, that has a ſhare, may be doubted. Something of 
this kind one would ſuſpect from hence, that all air is not 
proper to maintain flame, See AIR. 

This Fire, in burning a combuſtible matter, affords a /hin- 
ing Fire, or a flame, or both, according to the diverſity of 
fuel; and frequently, ſmoke, ſoot, and aſhes, | 

Shining, or luminous Fire, ſeems to be elementary Fire, at- 
tracted towards the parts of the ſulphur, or oil, with ſuch 


force and velocity, as to move, and ſhake them very vio- 
lently, whirl them about, divide, and attenuate them, and 


thus render them volatile, and ready to be expelled : while, 
in the mean time, the air, making its vault all round, re- 
ſtrains and keeps them in, directs them to the ſulphur, and 
keeps them {till collected in their place or pabulum, while 
the combuſtible matter is diffuſed all round. 
Flame ſeems to be nothing but a thick ſulphur agitated, as 
before, by elementary Fire; ſo as the Fire is driven with a 
great motion around the revolving particles of the ſuphur. 
See FLAME, | 

| 41 Soot, 
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Soot, ſeems to be produced, when Fire and ſulphur cannot 


break into a flame; being a ſort of coal, conſiſting of a 
thick ſulphur, and an attenuated oil with earth and ſalt. 
See Soor. | ; 

Smoke ſeems to be the combuſtible matter, when it begins to 
be relinquiſhed by the elementary Fire : for, if this ſmoke be 
afterwards paſſed through a flame, it will itſelf become flame, 


as before. See SMOKE. | 
Laſtly, aſhes are the earth, and ſalt; which the Fire leaves 


untouched, See ASHEs, | 

Fire may be diſtinguiſhed into ſhining, and not ſhining : for, 
that'there is Fire which does not emit light, is evident hence, 
that a piece of iron taken out of the Fire, before it be red- 
hot, ſhall yet give Fire to ſulphur, 

Shining Fire again may be ſubdivided into two kinds : that 
which warms, as red-hot iron; and that which does 10. 
warm, as that obſerved in putrid fiſhes, rotten wood, Cc. 
the oil whereof beginning to be agitated, and attenuated, 
produces light, without any heat, fo far as the thermometer 
may be a judge. | 

Of /hining, and at the ſame time warming Fires, the prin- 
cipal is that of the ſun, as it is called; though, whether the 
Fire be really emitted from the body of the ſun ; or whe- 
ther it be only the common, vague, univerſal Fire, deter- 
mined by the ſun, is not eaſy to ſay. This Fire we more 
uſually conſider under the denomination of light, See Sun, 
and LiGHrT. | 

This ſolar Fire, in calcining certain bodies, makes ſome ad- 
dition to the weight thereof. See CA Lx, and CALCINA- 
TION, 

Thus, antimony expoſed in the focus of a burning glaſs, will 
ſmoke a conſiderable time ; and the greateſt part*of it ſeem 
to evaporate in fumes: but, if tried by the balance, it will 
be found to have gained in weight, And if it be again ap- 
plied in the focus of a larger glaſs, it will again emit fumes ; 


and yet ſtill be increaſed in weight. 


Beſide the ſolar, there is likewiſe a ſubterraneous Fire. 

This appears in digging under ground: for the firft glebe, 
next to the ſurface, is warmed by the heat of the ſun; and 
as you go deeper, you will find it colder z whence in hot 
countries they have conſeryatories of ice at ſome depth under 
ground; till, arriving at a certain depth, viz. forty or fifty 
foot, it begins to grow warmer, ſo as no ice can there ſub- 
ſiſt: and at a yet greater depth, it is ſo hot, as to take a- 
way reſpiration, extinguiſh candles, &c. And if the miner 
will venture further, and carry a candle along with him, he 


| frequently ſets the whole place in a flame, the ſulphurous 


fumes, rendered volatile by the ſubterraneous Fire, catching 
flame from the candle. 

Whence it appears, that there is another ſource of Fire, or 
another ſun, in the boſom of the earth, which gives mo- 
tion and life to every thing growing in, or upon the globe; 


and even, that the centre of the earth is mere Fire ; which 
Fire is likewiſe argued to be perpetual, from volcano's, or 


burning mountains, which have been known to caſt up Fire 
from the earlieſt account of time, See VOLCANO. 

There are two great Fires therefore, the higher, or ſolar ; 
and the lower, or ſubterraneous ; in every other reſpect per- 
fectly alike, See SUBTERRANEAN, c. 


FIRE, in chymiſtry, is the great inſtrument, by which moſt 


of the operations of that art are performed, See CHvy- 


MISTRY. 


The kind, degree, direction, &c. of Fire, are things the 
chymiſt is principally to attend to. The diverſity of Fire 
makes a great difference in the reſult of the experiment ; 
ſo as, the ſame effect, e. gr. ſhall not ariſe, if an experi- 
ment be made with the Fire of ſpirit of wine, and that of 


pitcoal. 


And to this cauſe, Mr. Boyle, in his treatiſe of the unex- 


pected failure of experiments, attributes it, that a great many 


experiments ſucceſsfully tried by ſome, have not ſucceeded to | 


others. | 
The Fires chiefly required by the chymiſts, are ſuch as yield 
no faces or remains; no ſalt, or ſmoke: and ſuch alone are 
thoſe of the ſun, and of ſpirit of wine, Thoſe which come 


next in purity, are oils diſtilled per veſicam; which loſe 


their earth and ſalt, by their boiling and agitation in the |. 


water; ſo that the oftener the diſtillation is repeated, the 
purer they are rendered: after theſe come turf. | 
Indeed, the very manner wherein the Fire is blown, is found 
to have ſome effect; Thus, Acoſta, lib. iv. c. 5. relates, that 
in Peru, when they would melt and ſeparate their ſilver from 
the earth, Ec. if the Fire be blown up with bellows, the 
fuſion will not ſucceed : nor will any other Fire do but that 
blown by the wind raiſed from the fall of ſome water; ſo 
that they are forced to have recourſe to large tubes laid to 
the feet of large mountains, or cataracts to convey the wind 
generated by the fall of water to their works. 

The degree of Fire, or the collection and direction of Fire, 
to the degree proper for each operation, is almoſt the whole 
of chymiſtry : for the Fire, e. gr. requiſite to melt metals, 
is by no means proper for the diſtilling of ſpirit of wine. 
Now, the greater or leſs force of Fire depends altogether on 
a greater or leſs quantity thereof collected into a focus: for, 
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as to its motion, it does not ſeem in our J 
. n wer to alter: 
or to make any increaſe or d 3 ber it; 
Fire on chat account enen Bl: foros of the 
The chymiſts uſe four principal des 8 
rations. principal degrees of Fire in their ope- 
The firſt is equal to the natural heat of the 
or rather that of a hen, brooding on her 3 1 body ; 
ſtandard : and accordingly this firſt degree is bes ich is the 
by applying a thermometer to a hen; and ſome N 
by keeping a Fire continually to this degree, b FM ; 
NI have hatched chickens. . 
y this degree all their digeſtions, eaſy ſ. 7 
2 gentle ditiations, with all fermentations and Fo 
actions are performed. See D 75 
22 Sc. 4 f e Disrikra- 
The ſecond degree of Fire is that which gi 
but does not deſtroy, or conſume the pw: Bhs the ——_ 
a ſcorching ſummer's ſun, which chafes and Inn 5 
7 3 _ even ſometimes raiſes bliſters. | 8 the 
t is uſed in making ſeparations of the mo 
dies, which the firſt degree is not equal to 14 
ar ng eee _ of mercury, which is are, 
xed by a gradual introduction of ſuch Fj 
of the mercury. anz the party 
It makes the ſerum of the blood, and white of an egg co 
a· 


leſce, and ſo occaſions deadly inflammations; and . 
In- 


tenſe for any digeſtion, putrefaction, or f. ; 
effected by it. fi e 
The third degree of Fire is that of boilin : 
ſeparates and deſtroys the parts of bodies. This ge d 
perfectly ſtable; for water, when once it boils, is 1 79 
moſt degree of heat, and cannot be raiſed a wit further Is 
any augmentation of Fire, or fuel; as was fi ] 
M, 3 ; an * 
This degree ſerves to attenuate, ſeparate, fix, and dert 
other operations, where the two former would pong 
fectual. | _ 
The fourth degree is that which melts metals, and 

every thing elſe, | | Ly OE 
This degree is too vehement to be eſtimated by the thermo. 
meter; that inſtrument not being able to endure it: fo that 
it is only determinable by its effect in the fuſion of metals: 
as the heat of boiling water cannot be increaſed, fo neither 
can that of - melted metals. 


This degree is uſed in abundance of operations, and parti. 


cularly about minerals, where the three preceding degrees 
inſufficient. This is the laſt degree Le 2 a Se 
chymiſts. | >; | | 
The lateſt chymiſts reckon a fifth degree of Fire, viz, that 
whereby gold is made to emit fumes, and evaporate. 

This was firſt diſcovered in the year 1690, by Mr, Tſchirn- 
hauſen, whoſe burning glaſs rendered every thing, even gold 
itſelf volatile. See VoLATILITY, BURNING GI Ass, 
GoLD, Ec. 

Beſides theſe five degrees, the chymiſts have ſeveral interme- 
diate ones; all which however may be eaſily reduced to the 
former. 

As, the dige/ting Fire, or venter equi, which is the heat of a 
dunghil. 


The Balneum Mariæ, Arensſum, &c, explained under the 


article BALNEUM. 
The naked, or immediate Fire, which is the common Fire 


applied under a veſſel. 

The Fire of a Lamp, which is moderate and equal, and may 
be increaſed by the addition of more wick ; uſed by ena- 
mellers, &c, 

The heel Fire, which is lighted all round a crucible, or 
other veſſel, to heat it all alike, | | 
That called by Suppreſſion, which is when the veſſel is not 
only encompaſſed round, but covered over with Fire, 

The Reverberatory Fire, when it is in a furnace cloſe a- top, 
by which the Fire is reflected back, and all round upon the 
veſſel. See REVERBERATORY. | 
The melting, or fuſing Fire, for the ſolution and calcination 
of metals and minerals, See FUSION. 

The Glaſs-hauſe Fire, for the vitrifying of the aſhes of vege- 
tables. See GLASS. | | 
And the Olympick Fire, which is that of the ſun collected in 


the focus of a burning mirror, Cc. 
To the ſeveral degrees of Fire required, ſeveral forms of fur- 


naces are accommodated ; which ſee under the article Fo x- 


NACE, 
There are five principal ways of altering the degree of Fire. 


For Fire differs, 1® According to the weight of the pabulum, 


or fuel; it being a rule, that the heavier the fuel or com- 


buſtible matter is, the more vehement, cæteris paribus, is the 
Fire. Thus, ſpirit of wine affords a weaker and leſs de- 
ſtructive Fire than oil; and this, than pitch, and ſo on; 
the heavier and groſſer, ſtill the fiercer. 

29 According to the quantity of the pabulum, or fuel. 

3e According to the diſtance of the Fire from the object ; 
it being a rule, that the heat of the Fire at difterent diſtances 


is reciprocally, as the ſquares of thoſe diſtances, 


2 4 N 


N 


FIR 


introducing or blowing of air into the Fire ; it 

HE Gp that 75 ſtronger the current of air, or wind is, 

tied it be not ſo ſtrong as to break the aerial fornix or 

vault incumbent on the Fire, the more is the Fire encreaſed. 

For a briſk blowing puts the minute parts of the pabulum into 

a greater motion, whence the greater attrition ariſes, and of 
conſequence, more Fire is collected. | | ; 

o According to the ſolidity, or reſiſtance of the medium 
between the Fire and the object; for the more ſolid the me- 
dium, the greater quantity of heat, cæteris paribus, does it 
receive from the Fire, and communicate to the object. 
Thus, a vapour-bath communicates much leſs heat to the 
bodies diſtilled by it, than a water-bath; and this, leſs than 
2 ſand-bath ; and this again leſs than a bath of ſteel-filings : 
for all bodies expoſed to the Fire, grow hot in proportion to 

ir ſpecific gravities. 
1 a ce of metal be put in water, and both ſet over 
the Fire; while the water only grows lukewarm, the metal 
ſhall be ſo hot, as to be paſt touching: and thus a key in a 
perſon's pocket fitting near the Fire, ſhall frequently be very 
hot, while his clothes themſelves have not any ſenſible 
warmth,—Indeed, this rule admits of ſome exceptions 3 for 
we have oils, lighter than water, which yet admit of triple its 
degree of heat, before they boil. | : 
It is a great oY in chymiſtry, whether Fire, when 
applied to bodies, only ſeparates and diſſolves them; or whe- 
ther it does not alſo change them ? . 
Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chymiſt, we think, has abun- 
dantly proved, that Fire alters bodies; and that the parts or 
elements procured from bodies by Fire, did not exiſt ſuch in 
the bodies themſelves, See ELEMENTS. 
Add, that Fire does not only ſeparate and decompound ; but 
it alſo compounds and mixes bodies, This no body can 
doubt of, who knows that Fire in acting on many bodies, 
inſinuates and fixes itſelf among them, and ſo conſtitutes one 
body together with them. 
This is the caſe in diſſolving of lead by Fire; as is evident 
from the increaſe of the weight of the lead : "The like is 
obſervable in ſalt of tartar, which when firſt melted, loſes 
| ſomewhat of its weight; but as it is calcined further and fur- 
ther, grows ſtill heavier and heavier. In like manner, anti- 
mony calcined by a burning glaſs, receives a notable acceſſion 
of weight. 
To ſay no more, phoſphorus muſt derive its ſhining matter 
from the hery particles it imbibes in the diſtillation : For no 
body will imagine that any of that ſhining matter before ex- 
iſted in the human body. See PHosPHoRUs, 
FIRE, in medicine and chirurgery, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with cautery ; and is diſtinguiſhed into a&ual, and potential. 
Actual FIRE is a hot iron.—There are ſeveral diſeaſes, only 
to be cured by the application of actual Fire; which method 
of cure is practiſed with great ſucceſs in the Eaſt- Indies. See 
BURNING. py 
Potential FIRE is that contained in cauſtic medicines, See 
CausTic, and CauTERY. 
Fire alſo gives the denomination to divers diſeaſes, as 
St. Anthony's FIRE, by phyſicians more uſually called ery/i- 
clas. See ERYSIPELAS. | | 
St. Anthony's Fire is alſo called boly Fire, or ſacer Ignis; and 
in an antient inſtrument, belonging to the hoſpital in the 
church of St. Anthony at Marſeilles, it is called Fire of hell, 
or Inis infernalis. 


This diſtemper made great ravages in France, in the XTth | 


and XIIth century; and it was for the relief of perſons la- 
bouring under it, that the religious order of St. Anthony 


was founded, in the year 1093, under the pontificate of 
Urban II, 


Walking FRE, called alſo Mill. zwith-a-tuhiſp, Fack-in-a-lan- | 


thorn, Ignis fatuus, &c. See Ignis Fa r us. | 
FIRE, in theology, is frequently underſtood of the puniſh- 
ment of the wicked after death. See HELL, GEHENnNa, 
PurGATORY, c. 
It is ſuppoſed the world will periſh at laſt by Fire. See Con- 
FLAGRATION, | OE 

God has made ſeveral revelations of himſelf, under the appear- 
ance of Fire: He appeared to Moſes under the form of a 
Fire burning in a buſh : The Holy Ghoſt deſcended on the 
apoſtles in tongues of Fire; and the camp of the Iſraelites 
1 guided and conducted in the night-time by a pillar of 
ire, 

The Perſians adored God under the image or repreſentation 
of Fire; by reaſon it is Fire gives motion to every thing in 
nature, They are faid to have Fires {till ſubſiſting, which 
have burnt above a thouſand years, | | | 
The Hebrews kept up the haly Fire in the temple ; and the 
veſtals were appointed expreſs, to keep up the ſacred Fire of 
the Romans, See VESTAL. 

alcan was worſhipped among the antients, and particularly 
the Egyptians, as the inventor of Fire: And Boerhaave has 
made it highly probable, that the Vulcan of the heathen 
was the Tubal Cain of the Hebrews, the firſt who appears to 
ave known the uſe of Fire; and to have applied it in the 


fuſion of metals, and other preparations of chymiſtry. See 
HYMISTRY, b : 


FIR 


FIRE, in the military language, is ſometimes applied to the 
Fires lighted in an army in the night-time. 
Thus, the enemy's Fires were ſeen on the top of the moun- 
tains; 
But, the term Fire or Firing, is more frequently uſed for 
the diſcharge of the Fire-armsz or the ſhot made on the 
enemy from the artillery, &c, 
The horſe ſuffered extremely from the Fire of the foot, 
which took them in flank : The trench was 2xpoſed to the 


Fire. 

In fortification, the Fire of the place denotes the flank ; or 

that part of the curtain where the line of defence terminates z 

from whence they fire, to defend the oppoſite face of the 

baſtion. See FLANK. 

The beſt way of fortifying is that which gives the moſt Fire. 

See FOR TIFICATION WR 
FIRE-ARMS are thoſe charged with powder and ball: Such are 

canons, mortars, and other ordnance ; muſquets, carabines, 

piſtols, and even bombs, granado's, careaſſes, &c. Sce Ca- 

NON, MoRTAR, ORDNANCE, c. 

For the rebound or relilition of Fire-arms, ſee REBOUND: 

See alſo GUNPOWDER, BULLET, SHOT, c. 

In the hiſtory of the Royal Academy for the year 1707, we 

have an account of ſome experiments made with #:re-arms 


** 


ſerves, that by loading the piece with a ball which is ſome- 
what leſs than the caliber; and only laying a little gunpow- 
der below the ball, and a good deal above it, it will yield a 
=" pg noiſe, but have no ſenſible effect or impulſe on the 
ball. | 
This he takes to have been all the ſecret of thoſe people who 
pretended to ſell the art of rendering, ones ſelf invulncrable, 
or ſhot proof, — — | 

FIRE-BOTE, fuel for neceſſary firing, which by the com- 
mon Jaw, tenants may take out of the lands granted to them. 
See HaAyBoTE, and EsroveRsS. . 

FIRE-EATER,—We have a great number of charletans, who 
have procured the attention and wonder of the public, by 
eating of Fire, walking on Fire, waſhing their hands in 
melted lead, &c, | 
The moſt celebrated is our countryman Richardſon, much 
talked of abroad. His ſecret, as related in the Journal des 
Sgavans, of the year 1680, conſiſted in a pure ſpirit of ſul- 
phur wherewith be rubbed his hands, and the parts that were 
to touch the Hire; which burning and cauterizing the epider- 
mis, hardened and enabled the ſkin to reſiſt the Fire, 
Indeed this is no new thing: Amb; Pare aſſures us he had 
tried on himſelf, that after waſhing the hands in ones own 
urine, or with unguentum aureum, one may ſafely waſh 
them in melted led. | FO 
He adds, that by waſhing his hands in the juice of onions, 
he could bear a red-hot ſhovel on them, while it diſtilled lard, 

FIRE-MASTER, in our train of artillery, is an officer who 
gives directions, and the proportions of the ingredients, for 
all the compoſitions of F:re-works, whether for ſervice in 
war, or for rejoicings and recreations. 


who are obliged to execute them. Sce FiR E-WORKER. 
FIRE-OFFICE, an office of inſurance from fire, See Ass u- 
RANCE; ; 353 

FIRE-STONE, a kind of ſtone, called alſo Ryzate-flone, from 
the place whence it is chiefly brought; it is very good, and 
much uſed for chimneys, hearths, ovens, ſtoves, &c. See 
STONE, pf go | 

Wild FIRE; is a kind of artificial or factitious Fire, which 
burns even under water; and that with greater violence than 
out of it. | 0 

It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitu- 
men; and is only extinguiſhable by vincgar, mixed with 
ſand and urine ; or with raw hides, 

Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be contrary to that of natu- 
ral Fire, and always follows the direction in which it is 
thrown ; whether it be downwards, ſide wiſe, or otherwiſe, 
The French call it Greek Fire, or Feu Gregeors, becauſe firſt 
uſed by the Greeks, about the year 660; as is obſerved by 
the jcſuit Petavius, on the authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, 
Cedrenus, &c. 

The inventor, according to the ſame jeſuit, was an ingineer 
of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinieus, who firſt applied 
it in the ſea-fight commanded by Conſtantine, Pogonates 
againſt the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in the Helleſpont; and 


wherein were thirty thouſand men. 

But others will have it of a much older date ; and hold Mar- 
cus Gracchus the inventor ; which opinion is ſupported by 
ſeveral paſſages, both in the Greek and Roman writers, 
which ſhew it to have been antiently uſed by both thoſe na- 
tions in the wars. See Scaliger againſt Carcan, 

Conſtantine's ſucceſſors uſed it on divers occaſions, with equal 
advantage, as himſelf z and what is remarkable enough, is, 
that they were fo happy as to keep the ſecret of the compo- 
ſition to themſelyes ; ſo that no other nation knew it in the 


ear 960, 
* | Hugh, 


Fire of the place: In this aJault the curtain was all on 


differently loaded, by M. Caſſini. Among other things he ob- 


The orders are given to the Fjre-workers, and bombardeers, 


with ſuch effect, that he burnt the whole fleet therewith, 


FIR 


Hugh, king of Burgundy, demanding ſhips of the emperor 
Leo, for the ſiege of F ies defired likewiſe the Greek Fire. 
Chorier Hiſt. de dauph. | 
F. Daniel gives us a good deſcription of the Greek Fire, in 
his account of the fiege of Damietta, under St, Louis, Every 
body, fays that author, was aſtoniſhed with the Greek Fire 
which the Turks then prepared ; and the ſecret whereof 
is now loſt, They threw it out of a kind of mortar ; and 
ſometimes ſhot it with an odd ſort of croſs-bow, which 
was ſtrongly bent by means of a handle, or winch, of much 
greater force than the bare arm. That thrown with the 
mortar, ſometimes appeared in the air of the ſize of a tun, 
with a long tail, and a noiſe like that of under. The 
French by degrees got the ſecret of extinguiſhing it; in 
which they ſucceeded ſeveral times. 
FiRE-wORKs, or artificial FIR ES, are preparations made of 
gun-powder, ſulphur, and other inflammable and combuſtible 
ingredients, uſed on occaſion of public rejoicings, and other 
ſolemnities, 
The principal. of theſe are rockets, ſerpents, ſtars, hail, 
mines, bombs, garlands, letters, and other deviſes, See 
Rock ET, STAR, Bou, c. 
The art of preparing and managing Fire-works, is called 
pyrotechnia, See PYROTECHNIA. | 

FI RE-WwOREK ERS, are ſubordinate officers to the Fire-maſters, 
who command the bombardeers. | 
They receive the orders from the Fire-maſters, and ſee that 
the bombardeers execute them. See FIRE-MAST ER. 

FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for things liquid; 
containing the fourth part of the barrel. See BARREL, 
and ME ASURE. 

The Firken of Ale contains eight gallons; and that of Beer, 
nine: Two Firkins of beer make the kilderkin ; two kilder- 
kins the barrel; and two barrels the hogſhead. See KI L- 
DERKIN, GALLON, BARREL, and HoGSHEAD. 

The Firkins of Soap and Butter are on the footing of the 
Firkin of ale, v1z, a gallon per Firkin, leſs than that of beer. 

FIRMAMENT, in the antient aſtronomy, the eighth hea- 
ven, or ſphere ; being that wherein the fixed ſtars were ſup- 
poſed to be placed. See SPHERE. 

It is called the eighth, with reſpect to the ſeven heavens or 
ſpheres of the planets, which it ſurrounds, p 

It is ſuppoſed to have two motions : A diurnal motion, given 
it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to weſt, about the poles 
of the ecliptic : And another oppoſite motion from weſt to 
eaſt ; which laſt it finiſhes, according to Tycho, in 25412 
years; according to Ptolemy, in 36000; and according to 
Copernicus, in 258000 : In which time the fixed ſtars return 
to the ſame preciſe points wherein they were at the beginning. 
This period is commonly called Plato's year, or the great 
ear, See PR ACESSION of the equinox. 

In divers places of ſcripture the word Firmament is uſed for 
the middle region of the air. Many of the antients allowed, 
with the moderns, that the Firmament is a fluid matter ; 
though they, who gave it the denomination of Firmament, 
muſt have taken it for a ſolid one. 

FIRMAN, in the Eaſt-Indies, and particulary in the terri- 
tories of the great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit, granted 
to foreign veſſels, to trade within their juriſdiction, 

FIRMNESS, FIRMIT AS, in philoſophy, denotes the con- 
ſiſtence of a body; or that ſtate, wherein its ſenſible parts co- 
here, or are united together, ſo that the motion of one part 
induces a motion of the reft—In which ſenſe, Firmneſs 
ſtands oppoſed to fluidity. See FLUIDITY. | 
Some authors confound Firmneſs with denſity; as thinking 
the ſame ſtate or property of body implied by both ; or at 
leaſt, that Firmneſs follows denſity : But this is a miſtake. 
For mercury, the denſeſt body in nature excepting gold, is 
yet one of the moſt fluid: And even gold itſelf, with all its 
denſity, when fuſed, wants . or coheſion. See 
DENSIT v. | 
Many of the Carteſians and others, hold Firmneſs to conſiſt 
in the mere quiet of the particles of the body, and their mu- 
tual immediate contact ; urging, that a ſeparation of parts 
can only ariſe from ſome matter interpoſed between them, 
which is excluded by the notion of contiguity. | 
But the inſufficiency of this hypotheſis is evident: For mere 
ſimple reſt has no force, either to act or reſiſt ; conſequently 
two particles only joined by reft and contiguity, would never 
cohere ſo as that a motion of the one ſhould induce a motion 
of the other. This is obvious in the caſe of two grains of 
ſand, which however contiguous, and at reſt, will never con- 
ſtitute a firm coherent body. ; 

The Firmneſs of bodies, then, depends on the connection or 
' coheſion of their particles. Now, the cauſe of coheſion, 
Sir I. Newton and his followers, hold to be an attractive force, 
inherent in bodies, which binds the ſmall particles thereof to- 
gether; exerting itſelf only at, or extremely near, the points 
of contact, and vaniſhing at greater diſtances. See Ar- 
TRACTION. | 
The Firmneſs of bodies, therefore, follows the laws of the 
coheſion of bodies; which ſee under COHESION. 
Hence, HFirmneſs in all bodies muſt be as the ſurfaces, and 


contacts of the component parts: Thus a body, whoſe parts | 


I 


are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of the greateſt co : 
moſt firm; and that, whoſe par ntacte, is 
In na will be moſt oft. 0 are Capable of the lea 
n the former, the greateſt requiſite is to he | 

poſſible, and in the lanes to heres, And in the Law 0 1 
are to be accounted for, not only all the intermediate 1 0 
between the moſt firm, and the moſt ſoft dodies, Wa. 5 
different conſiſtences, which are diſtinguiſhed by other _ 
as friable, tenacious, glutinous, and the like : fa names, 
are the en oo the component parts of any 
portion to their ſurfaces, though that body. b f 
the contacts, may be what mn. 6 call very 3 ; H= vom) of 
moſt friable or brittle. And where the ſurfaces of a . 
ponent particles are much extended upon a ſmal] Avon 
of matter, the bodies they compoſe, though they 1 mg 
light and ſoft, yet they will be tenacious or glutinous: F - 
although the flexibility of their compounding parts admit pr 
we n of figure by any A force, 10 5 
their touching one another in ſo many point 

difficultly Gated. Fan they are coat 
28 5 is the caſe in cryſtalized ſalts, reſins, and the 
like; the latter in turpentines, gums, and al 

7 1 &c, Fr e i of that Gore 
IRST-FrvuiTs, Annates or Primitie, the profi 
fice for the firſt year after avoidance, See Pa IM wah, =—_ 
The Fir/t- Fruits were originally reſerved for the pope's . 
nefit, and were accordingly, before the reformation paid to 
him; but the parliament under king Henry VIII. tranflated 
them to the crown, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. See Ax NA TES 
Queen Anne, in the third year of her reign, made a grant of 
the whole revenue of Firft- Fruits and tenths, to ſettle a fund 
for the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clerg 
See CLERGY, Je 
By the act 25 Henry VIII. he, who enters on any ſpiritual 
living, before he pays, or compounds for the Firſt. Fruits; on 
conviction, forfeits double the value thereof, 

Every clerk therefore before his induction, or ſoon after 
ſhould go himſelf with one friend, or ſend two friends for 
him to the Fir/ft-Fruits office, and there enter into bond to 
pay the Fir/- Fruits of his benefice, within two years next en- 
ſuing, at four equal half-yearly payments. Only, one tenth 
of the whole yearly ſum, entered in the king's books, is to 
be deducted ; becauſe that muſt be paid by itſelf the firſt 

ear, 

ormerly, four bonds were given for the four ſeveral pay- 
ments; but by ſtatute 2 and 3 of queen Anne, one bond 
only is appointed to be given ; and the rates of all bene- 
_ according to the king's books, are declared unalter- 
able. 
The ſucceſſor is chargeable with arrears of tenths, due from 
his predeceſſor; and conſequently, by 27 Henry VIII. c. 8, 
is impowered to diſtrain his predeceſſor's goods, being upon 
the benefice ; and hath likewiſe a good action at law againſt 
him or his executors, 

FISC*®, Fiscvs, in the civil law, the treaſury of a prince, or 

ſtate; or that to which all things due to the public, do fall. 
See CON FISCATION, 
*The word is derived from the Greek pin, a great baſket, 
uſed when they went to market. 

By the civil law, none but a ſovereign prince has a right to 

have a Hic, or public treaſury. 
At Rome, under the emperors, the term ærarium was uſed 
for the revenues deſtined for ſupport of the charges of the 
empire; and Fiſcus for thoſe of the emperor's own family— 
The treaſury, in effect, belonged to the people, and the ß 
cus to the prince, See TREASURY. 

FISCAL, ſomething relating to the pecuniary intereſt of the 
king, the public, or a private perſon, 
The emperor Adrian erected the office of Fiſcal advocate in 
the Roman empire. See ADVOCATE. 

FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal that lives in the waters, 
as its proper place of abode. See ANIMAL. : 
Naturaliſts obſerve a world of wiſdom, and deſign in the 
ſtructure of Fiſhes, and their conformation to the element 
they are to reſide in. 3 80 

Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the beſt manner, 
with ſcales or ſhells, ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtances, 
the dangers they are expoſed to, and the motion and bulinek 
they are to perform, See SHELL. 

The centre of gravity is placed in the fitteſt part of the body 
for ſwimming ; and their ſhape moſt commodious for making 
way through the water, and moſt agreeable to geometrica 
rules. See SWIMMING, | 

They have ſeveral parts peculiar to themſelves ; as fins, to 

balance and keep them upright. See FIN. 5 
And an air- bladder, or ſwim, to enable them to riſe an 
fink to any height and depth of water, at pleaſure. 
AIR. n 
They have gills or branchiæ, whereby they reſpire ; as yo 
animals do by the lungs. See BRANCHIZ, and RESP 
R ATION. | : 

The tail is the inſtrument of progreſſive motion, and ſerves 
to row them forward. See TALL, 
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Their eyes are peculiarly formed to enable them to corre- 


the convergences and divergencies of rays, which 
ſar of the Sy medium, and the refractions 
Ale, may occaſion; in which reſpect they bear a near 
reſemblance to birds. See EYE, CHoRoIDEs, and 
Rides are diſtinguiſhed into ſea, or ſalt-water- fiſh, piſces ma- 
„ini; as the whale, herring, mackarel, &c.—river or freſb- 
water-fiſh, piſces fluviales ; as the pike, trout, &'c.—and pond 
or lake: fiſh 3 as the carp, tench, Cc. to which may be ad- 
ded, others _ Lee indifferently in freſh water, or ſalt; 

ons, ſhad- fiſn, &c. 
fe, alſo an amphibuous kind, which live indifferently on 
land, or water; as the caſtor, otter, c. See AMPHI- 
$, 

Ariſtotle, and after him Mr, Willoughby, more accurately 
diſtinguiſh Fiſhes into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and ſpinous. 
The cetaceous kind, called alſo bellue marine, have lungs 
and breath like quadrupeds; they copulate alſo like them, 
and conceive and bring forth their young alive, which they 
afterwards ſuckle with their milk. 8 
The, cartilaginous ſort are produced from large eggs, like birds; 
which are alſo excluded the womb, like thoſe of birds. 
The ſpinous kind are alſo oviparous; but their eggs are ſmaller, 
and they have ſpinæ up and down in their fleſh to ſtrengthen 


it. | SE, 
Willoughby thinks it would be yet more proper to divide Hſbes 
into ſuch as breathe with lungs, and ſuch as breathe with gills ; 
and then, to ſubdivide thoſe that breathe with gills, not into 
cartilaginous and ſpinous, but into viviparous and oviparous. 
The vivaporous kind that breathe with gills, he ſubdivides into 
Jong ; ſuch as the galei and canes, or ſharks and dog F1þþ - 
and broad ; ſuch as the paſtinaca, raja, &c. the ſubdiviſions 
of each whereof he gives in his chapter of cartilaginous Fiſbes 
in general, RE 

The oviparous kind that breathe with gills, are the moſt nu- 
merous; and theſe he ſubdivides into ſuch as are what we 
uſually call Flat-Fih; and ſuch as ſwim with their back up- 
right, or at right angles to the horizon. R | 
The plain or flat-Fiſh kind, called uſually plani ſpineſi, are 
either quadrati, as the fhombi and paſſeres; or longiuſculi, as 
the ſoleæ. 5 

Such as ſwim with their backs erect, are either long and 
ſmooth, and without ſcales, as the eel kind, or ſhorter and 
leſs ſmooth; and theſe have either but one pair of fins at 
their gills, which are called orbs, and congeneres, or elſe 
another pair of fins alſo on their bellies ; which latter kind 
he ſubdivides into two kinds—1* Such as have no prickly fins 
on their backs, but ſoft and flexible ones. 2 Such as have 
prickly fins upon their backs, | : 
Thoſe Fiſhes which have only ſoft and flexible fins on their 
backs, may be divided into ſuch as have three, two, or but 
one ſingle fin there. 

No Fiſb but the aſelli have three fins on their backs. 

Fiſhes with two fins on their backs, are either the truttaceous, 
trout kind; or the gobionites, loch, or gudgeon kind. 
Fiſhes with but one ſoft back fin, are of three ſorts, —The 
firſt kind have one long continued fin, from head to tail, as 


or launce. 6. Cunnellus cornubienſis, the butter-fiſh, y. A 
tela vulgaris Rondeletii, the ſea-loach or whiſtle-hſh, 8. 
Muſtela fluviatilis, the eel- pout or turbou. 9. Lupus mari- 
nus, the wolf - fiſh or ſea-wolf. 10. Alauda non criſtata, the 
ſea-lark, called in - Cornwal mulgranock, and bulcard. 
11. Alauda criſtata, the creſted ſea-lark, 12. Lifaris Rende- 
letii. 13. Gobio fluviatilis, the bull-head, or miller's-thumb. 
14. Scorpænæ Bellonii ſimilis, the dutch pots-hog ; the Cor- 
niſh boys call it, father-laſher. 

V. Of the kind of fiſhes wanting the belly pair of fins, we 
have, 1. Mala Salviani, the ſun-fiſn. 2. Acus Ariftotelis 
ſpecies major. 3. Acus Ariſtotelis congener, . the ſea adder. 
4. Aiphias ſeu gladeus piſcis, the ſword-fiſh, | 

VI. Of the non-ſpinous kind of fiſhes, with three *unprickly 
foft fins on their lacks, we have, 1. Aſellus vulgaris major, 
the cod-fiſh, or kaling. 2. The whiting pollack. 3. A/cl- 
lus niger, the coal- fiſn or rawling pollack. 4. Aſellus luſcus, 
the bib or blinds. 5. A/inus antiquorum, the haddock. 
6. Aſellus molli; major, the whiting. | | 
VII. Of the non-ſpinous kind, with only two ſoft fins on their 
backs, are found with us, 1. Merlucius, the hake. 2. A/el- 
lus longus, the ling. 3. Thynnus or thunnus, the tunny or 
Spaniſh mackrel. 4. Scomber, the mackrel. 4. Thymallus, 
the gragling or umber. 6. Albula ſalmoni ſimilis, the guin- 
niad. 7. Albula harengi formis, the ſchelly. 8. Salmo, the 
ſalmon. q. Salmulus, the ſamlet, or branlin. 10. Salmo 


griſeus, the gray. 11. Trutta ſalmonata, the ſalmon trout. 


12. Trutta lacuſtris, the ſcurf, or bull-trout. 13. Trutta 


fluviatilis duum generum, the trout. 14. Umbla minor Gen. 
the red charr, or welſh torgoch. 15, Carpio lacus Benact, 


the guilt, or guilt charr. 16. Eperlanus ſeu violæ, the 
ſmelt, 17. Gobius niger, the rock-fiſh, or ſea-gudgeon, 
18. Lumpus Anglorum, the lump, or fea-owl, 16. Cata- 
phractus Schanfeldii, in the weſt of England, a dog. 

VIII. Of the non-ſpinous kind, with only one fin on the bach; 
there are, 1. Harengus, the herring. 2. Harengus minor, 
the pilchard, called alſo calchis. 3. Encraſicholus, the an- 
chovy. 4. Aloſa ſeu clupea, the ſhad or mother of her- 
rings. 5. Sardina, the ſprat or ſparling, which is nothing 
elſe but the foetus of an herring. 6, Acus vulgaris, the gar- 
fiſh, or horn-fiſh, 7. Sturio, the ſturgeon. 8. Lucius, the 
pike or pickrel, 9. Cyprinus, the carp. 10. Cyprinus 
latus, the bream, or bruma. 11. Tinca, the tench. 12. Or- 


Fus Germanorum, the rudd, oerve, or nerfling. 13. Capito 
ſeu cephalus, the chubb, or chevin. 14. Barbas, the barbel. 


15. Leuciſcus, the dace, or dare, 16. Rutilus, ſeu rubellio, 
the roach. 17. Alburnus, the bleak or bley. 18. Gobius 


fluviatilis, the gudgeon. 19. Cobites fluviatilis barbatula, the 


loche. 20. Varius, ſeu phoxinus lævis, the pink or min- 
now. | 
The laſt twelve of theſe are called Malaco/tomi, or leather- 
mouthed fiſhes ; becauſe they have no teeth in their jaws, 
but only deep down in their mouths, 

IX. Of the ſpinous kind, with two fins on their backs of which 
the foremoſt is aculeate, we have, 1, Lupus, the baſſe. 2. 
Mugil, the mullet. 3. Gurnardus griſeus, the grey gur- 
nard. 4. Hirundo Aldrovandi, the tub fiſh. 5. Cuculus Al- 
drovandi, the red garnard or rotchef. 6. Lyra prior Ronde- 


the hipparus of Rondeletius, &c. Ss; letii, the piper. 7. Mullus major, the ſur-mullet. 8. Draco J 
The ſecond have their fins but ſhort, and placed juſt in the | ſive araneus Plinii, the ſpider. . Trachurus, the ſcad. 10. 1 
middle of their back: and theſe are either marine, as the her- Perca fluviatilis, the perch, 11. Faber piſcis, the dory or 1 


ring kind; or fluviatile, as thoſe we call leather-mouthed doree. 
Fiſhes ; ſuch as carp, tench, c. | X, Of the aculeate kind, with only one fin on the back, whaſe 3 
Fiſhes which have prickly fins on their backs, are of two radu are ſome prickly, and ſome ſoft ; there are, 1. Aurata, b 
kinds—1® Such as have two prickly fins on their backs; and | the gilt-head, or gilt-poll. 2. Pagrus, the bream. 3. Tur- 
in theſe the anterior radii of their fins are always prickly— | dus, vulg. the old-wife or wraſs. 4. Perca fluviatilis mi- 
2* Such as have but one prickly fin there. | mor, ſeu aurata, the ruff, 5, Piſcis aculeatus vulgaris, ſeu \ 
The Engliſh Frs HES, according to Willoughby's catalogue, are | pungitius Alberti, the common prickle-back, or ſharpling, or | 
as follow— banſtickle. 6. Piſcis aculeatus minor, the leſſer prickleback. | 
I. Of the long cartilaginous kind we have, 1. The Canis car- | XI, Of the cetaceous kind, we reckon only, 1. Balæ- 
charias, or lamia, the white ſhark, 2. Galeus glaucus Ron- na Britanica antiquorum, which ſeems now to be gone from 4 
leletii, the blue ſhark. 3. Canis galeus Rondeletii, called a] our ſeas; and we ſcarce know what kind of it was. | 
zope in Cornwal. 4. Galeus acanthias five ſpinax, the prick- 2. Balæna vulg. Rondeletii, the whale, which is ſometimes 
led dog, or hound-fiſh, 5. Galeus ſeu muſtela lævis, the | found ſtranded on our coaſts, or rambles up our rivers. 
ſmooth, or unprickled hound-fiſh. 6. Catulus major, wulgo | 3. Delphinus antiquorum, the dolphin, very rarely, but 
canicula Ariſtotelis, the rough hound, called in Cornwal the | ſometimes ſeen here. 4. Phocena, the porpuſs, called by 
bounce. 7, Catulus minor, the leſſer hound fiſh, or morgay, Schonfeld, the northern Dolphin, 
II. Of the plain cartilaginous kind, we have, 1. The Raja | Fisn, with regard to commerce, is diſtinguiſhed into dry, 
levis undulata, the ſkate, or flare. 2. Raja clavata, the pickled, green, and red. | 
thornback. 3. Raja aſpera noſtras, the white-horſe. 4. Squa- | Dry, or ſalt Fisn, is that which is ſalted and dried, either 
tina the angel, or monk-fiſh, 5. Rana piſcatrix, the toad- by the heat of the ſun, or by fire. Such principally are the 
Hſh, or ſea-devil, : 8 cod, ſtock-fiſh, herring, and pilchard. | 
III. Of the plain ſpinous kind, 1. Rhombus maximus aſ- | Green FisH is that lately falted, and which yet remains moiſt; 
per ſguammoſus, called the turbot, or brett. 2. Rombus non as green cod, c. 
e we, Jquammoſus, in Cornwal called the Lug-alefe. 3. | Pickled FisH is that boiled and ſteeped in a pickle, made of ſalt, 
aſſer Bellonii the place, 4. Paſſer aſper five ſquammoſus, | vinegar, Sc. as ſalmon, cod, herring, mackarel, pilchard, 
* dab. 5. Paſſer fuviatilis frve amphibius, the flounder, | anchovy, and oiſters. 
_ or butt. 6. Hippeglaſſus Rondeletii, the holy-but, | Red FIS H, is ſome freſh Fiſh broiled on the gridiron, then 
_ in the north the turbot. 7. Buglaſſus or ſolea, the fried in oil of olives, and barrelled up with a proper li- 
. ? ; wr quor, as new olive oil, vinegar, ſalt, pepper, cloves, and 
3 Of * Eel kind we have, 1. Lampetra major, the lam- laurel leaves, or other LED The beſt Fiſh thus prepared 
0G or lamprey-eel. 2. Lampetra parva and fluviatilis, | are ſturgeon and tunny. 
ri hows dae 3. Anguilla, the common cel. 4. Conger, | FisH, conſidered as a food, makes a conſiderable article in the 
Fn) or ſea-eel. 5. Ammodytes Geſneri, the ſand-eel furniture of the table; and * breeding, feeding, catching, 
1. 4 F. 
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Sc. thereof, makes a peculiar art of no ſmall] moment in the | 
oeconomy of a gentleman's houſe and garden, 
To this relate the ponds, ſtews, &c. deſcribed in their proper 


places. See FisH-pond, STEW, c. 
Some general rules and obſervations on the ſame ſubject, may 


not here be unacceptable. 

For the breeding of F188, the quality of the pond, water, &c. 
proper for this end, is ſcarce determinable by any certain 

| ſymptom, or rule: For ſome very promiſing ponds do not 
prove ſerviceable that way. One of the beſt indications of a 
breeding pond, is when there is good ſtore of ruſh, and 

- grazing about it, with gravelly ſhoals; ſuch as horſe-ponds 

uſually have : So that when a water takes thus to breeding, 
with a few milters and ſpawners, two or three of each, a 
whole county may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. 
Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep down the ſtock 
of Fiſh; for they prey much upon the ſpawn and fry of bred 
Fiſh, and will probably deſtroy the ſuperfluity of them. 
As for pike, perch, tench, roach, &c. they are obſerved 
to breed almoſt in any waters, and very numerouſly ; only 
eels never breed in ſtanding waters that are without ſprings ; 
and in ſuch are neither found, nor increaſe, but by putting in : 
Yet where ſprings are, they are never wanting, though not 
put in. 
ſaw in an eel the leaſt token of propagation, either by milt, 
or ſpawn ; ſo that whether they breed at all, and how they 
are produced, are queſtions equally myſterious, and never yet 
reſolved. See GENERATION. 

For the feeding of F Is, take the following remarks : | 
I. In a ſtew, thirty or forty carps may be kept from October 
to March, without feeding ; and by fiſhing with tramels or 
flews in March, or April, you may take from your great 
waters, to recruit the ſtews: But you muſt not fail to feed 
all ſummer, from March to October again, as conſtantly as 
cooped chickens are fed ; and it will turn to as good an ac- 
count. 

2. The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the Fißb, con- 
duces very much to their well cating and thriving. 
3. Any ſort of grain boiled, is good to feed with, eſpecially 
s and malt, coarſe ground: The grains after brewing, 
while freſh and ſweet, are very proper; but one buſhel of 
malt not brewed, will go as far as two of grains: Chippings 
of bread, and orts of a table ſteeped in tap-droppings of | 
ſtrong beer, or ale, are excellent food for carps. Of theſe 
the quantity of two quarts to thirty carps, every day, is ſuf- 
ficient: And fo fed morning and evening, is better than once 
a day only. 
There is a fort of food for Hſb, that may be called accidental, 
and is no leſs improving than the beſt that can be provided; 
and this is, when the pools happen to receive the waſh of 
commons, where many ſheep have paſture, the water is en- 
riched by the ſoil, and will feed a much greater number of 
carps, than otherwiſe it would do: And farther, the dung 
that falls from cattle ſtanding in water in hot weather, is 
alſo a very great nouriſhment to F:/fþ. 
The beſt food to raiſe pikes to an extraordinary fatneſs is eels ; 
and without them it is not to be done, but in a long time, 
Setting theſe aſide, ſmall perches are the beſt meat. Breams 
put into a pike-pond, breed exceedingly, and are fit to main- 
tain pikes; which will take care os do not increaſe over- 
much: The numerous fry of roaches and rouds, which | 
come from the greater pools into the pike-quarters, will like- 
wiſe be good diet for them, | 
Pikes in all ftreams, and carps in hungry-ſpringing waters, 
being fed at certain times, will come up, and take their 
meat almoſt from your hand, | 
The beſt feeding-place is toward the mouth of the pond, at 
the depth of about half a yard; for by that means the deep 
will be kept clean and neat ; the meat thrown into the water, 
without other trouble, will be picked up by the E, and 
nothing be loſt: Yet there are ſeveral devices for giving them 
food, eſpecially peas; as a ſquare board let down with meat 
on it. : 
When F/h are fed in the larger pools or ponds, where their 
numbers are great, malt boiled, or freſh grains, is the beſt 
food. Thus carps may be fed and raiſed like capons, and 
tenches will feed as well; but perch are not for a ſtew in 


feeding-time. | 
As to the benefits that redound from the keeping of Fißb, 


beſides furniſhing the table, and raiſing money; your land | 


will be vaſtly improved, ſo as to be really worth, and yield 
more this way, than by any other employment whatſoever : 
For ſuppoſe a meadow of 21. per acre; four acres in pond, 


will return every year a thouſand fed carps, from the leaſt | 


fize to fourteen or fifteen inches long; beſides pikes, perch, 


tench, and other fry: the carps are ſaleable, and will bring | 
{ix-pence, nine-pence, and perhaps twelve-pence a piece, | 
mounting in all to twenty-five pounds, which is fix pounds 


five ſhillings per acre. 
Riyal FisHEs, ſee the article Roy AL Fiſhes. 


Fis1es in aftronomy, ſee the article PISCES. 
FisH-days, ſce the article ABSTINENCE. 


FISHERY, a commodious place for Fiſhing ; or 
0 5 


And which is moſt ſtrange of all, no perſon ever | 


* 
* 
the order of creation: But they ſometimes become & _ 
hed by the perſons or families, who bear them as digni. 
ferable to many birds, and beaſts, A to be pre. 
iſbes are born divers ways; upri ht, imb 
endorſed, ſurmounted of each —— / Prove parc md, | 
All Fihes born feeding, ſhould be termed devouring* * Se. 


Thoſe born directly upright, ſhould be t : 
And thoſe born traverſe the eſcutcheon, — 


wherein great quantities of Fiſh are caught, See 3 _ 
2 an 


FISHING, 

The principal Fiſheries of Europe, for ſal 

and mackarel, are along the Gade of E cod, 
and Ireland: For whales about Greenland : For. , otland, 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, &c. Pearls, in 


FIsHER Y, alſo denotes the commerce of Eh; more eſpecial] 


the catching them for ſale. The E Hes 
branch of 955 Britiſh commerce. A = . a er wy 
and ſea-men are employed therein; and beſides * veſſels 
at home, above 200000 /. ſterling is yearly ee is ſpent 
for herring, and cod, exported to Spain, Italy, ſe e 
of the Mediterranean, and iſlands of the Aa, parts 
Yet are our countrymen reproached, and with "yh 
of juſtice, for their remiſſneſs in this branch of 54. deal 
advantageous ſituation of our coaſts might be of 15 The 
benefit to us, did not we let our neighbours e dane e 
therein. The Dutch, French, Hamburghers We - 
1 _ _ and not only take the Eh fro _ 
own doors, but ſe em: to us for our r 
have done. ar money when they 
Scotland: ſuffers incredibly on this ſcore : No country in E 
rope can pretend to rival it in the abundance of 6 f 3 
fiſn, wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, rivers es 
are ſtored. In the river Dee, it is ſaid, an hundred and fe. 
venty head of ſalmon is not very extraordinary for a ſi 10 
draught of a net: And the pickled ſalmon ſent hence * 
lowed the beſt in Europe. The Scotiſh iſlands eſp cially 
thoſe on the weſtern fide, do certainly lie moſt comms 
for carrying on the fiſhing trade to perfection. f 
King Charles the firſt began the experiment, in conjunction 
with a company of merchants; but the civil wars ſoon ſet it 
aſide. King Charles the ſecond made a like attempt; but 
having preſſing occaſion for money, he was perſuaded to 
withdraw what he had employed in the Fiſbery; at which 
— merchants, joined with him, being diſpleaſed, did the 
ike. 
Since the Union, ſeveral efforts have been made, to retrieve 
it; and there is now a corporation ſettled on that footing 
called the royal Britiſb Fiſhery, though now in a very Jan= 
guiſhing condition, and ready to fink. | 
Cd FisHERYy——The Cad is a fiſh of paſſage, pretty large 
with a frightful head ; teeth in the bottom of the throat ; 
its fleſh, white; its ſkin browniſh on the back, white un- 
der the belly, and covered with thin tranſparent ſcales, 
It eats excellently, when freſh; and, if well prepared and 
ſalted, will keep a long time. This fiſh, is commonly eaten 
among us in Lent, &c. under the denomination of Salt-Fifh, 
or Stock-Fiſh, | 
There are two* kinds of ſalt cod; the one called green or 
white; and the other dried, or cured: though it is all the 
fame fiſh ; only differently prepared, — | 
Green Cod —The chief Fiſheries for green Cid are in the bay of 
Canada, on the great and little Bank near the coaſt of New- 
foundland, the iſland of St. Peter, and the iſle of Sable: and 
hither, veſſels are yearly ſent from divers parts, both of Ame- 
rica and Europe. 
The veſſels uſed herein, are from an hundred, to an hun- 
dred and fifty tuns; which will bring thirty, or thirty-five 
thouſand fiſh a-piece. _ 
The moſt eſſential articles in this Fiſhery, are three perſons 
who know how to open the fiſh, to cut off the heads, and 
to ſalt them; upon the ability of which laſt the ſucceſs of 
the voyage chiefly depends. | 
Several authors will have it, that the Biſcayans, in purſuing | 
their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the great and little 
Bank of Codes, Newfoundland, Canada, &c. a hundred 
ears before Columbus's time; and that it was a Biſcayan 
Nowfoundlander, that gave the firſt intimation thereof to 
Columbus. | 
Others ſay, that the great Bank was diſcovered by a native of 
St. Malo's named Cartier. But, be the inventor of what 
name or nation he will, the invention is certainly highly va- 
luable: not a trading nation in Europe, but allows the com- 
merce of Ced-fiſh one of the moſt ſecure and gainful that 1s 
known. e 
The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt Cod are thoſe taken on the 
ſouth ſide of the great Bank, which is a kind of ſubmarine 
mountain, one hundred and fifty leagues long, and fifty 
broad, and at the diſtance of twenty-five from Newfound- 
land : thoſe on the north fide are much ſmaller. 
The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of February, to the 
end of April; at which time Cod, which during the win-⸗ 


ter had retired to the deepeſt parts of the ſea, return to 


FisSHEs, in heraldry, are of themſelves of leſs eſteem in a coat 
armour, than beaſts and fowls, as being poſterior thereto in 


/ 


Bank, _ grow very fat. Thoſe 
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in Tuly, Auguſt, and September, ſoon ſpoil, 

= Fancy — done in a month, or ſix weeks; 
ſometimes it holds fix months. As Lent draws on, if the 
fihermen have but half their cargo, they ſtrive to make 
home ward the firſt; the market being then the beſt. 

Some will make a ſecond v fore others have got 
loading for the firſt. Each fiſher only takes one cod at a 
time; and yet the more experienced will take from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred per day : but this is the 
moſt ; for it is very fatiguing work, both on account of 


the weightineſs of the fiſh, and of the extreme cold which | 


igns on the bank. 
Tie falar uſually allowed the captain and failors, is one 
third of the Cod they bring home ſound, 
They falt the Cad on board. The head being cut off, the 


belly opened, and the guts out; the ſalter ranges them in the | 


bottom of the veſſel, head to tail; and having thus made a 
layer thereof, a fathom or two ſquare, covers it with ſalt: 
over this he lays another, which he covers as before; and 
thus he difpoſes all the fiſh of that day, taking care never to 
mix the fiſh of different days together. 

By that time the Cod has lain thus to drain three or four 
days, they are moved into another part of the veſſel, and 
falted a-freſn. After this, they are no more to be touched, 
till the veſſel! have its burden. : 
Sometimes they put them up in barrels, for the conveniency 
of carriage. | 

Dry Cod—In the fiſhing of dry Cod, veſſels of all fizes are uſed ; 


though ſuch are generally choſe, as have large holds, by rea- | 


ſon this ſort of fiſh incumbers more than it burdens. 


As Cod is only to be dried by the ſun, the European veſſels | 


are obliged to put out in March, or April, to have the bene- 
fit of the ſummer for drying. Indeed, we ſend veſſels for 
Cod in June, and July; but thoſe only buy what had been 
fiſhed and prepared by the inhabitants of the Engliſh colo- 
nies of Newfoundland, and the neighbouring parts; in ex- 
change for which, we carry them meal, brandies, biſcuits, 
ulſe, moloſfes, linen, &c. 

he principal Fiſhery for dry Cod is along the coaſt of Pla- 


centia, from Cape-Roſe, to the Bay des Experts; in which | 


compaſs there are divers commodious ports for the fiſh to be 
dried in. 

The fiſh intended for this uſe, though of the fame kind with 
the green cod, is yet much ſmaller ; whence it is the fitter to 
keep, as the ſalt takes more hold. 

The method of fiſhing is much the ſame in both; only this 


latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more time, and | 


employs more hands; and yet ſcarce half ſo much ſalt is ſpent 
in this, as the other. 

When ſeveral fiſhing veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in the 
fame port; he whoſe ſhaloop firſt touches ground, becomes 


entitled to the quality and privileges of admiral ; has the | 


choice of his ſtation, and the refuſal of all the wood on the 
coaſt at his arrival. See ADMIRAL. 
As faſt as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds, to ſuſtain the maſts ; and 
in the mean time the mates provide a tent on ſhore, covered 
with branches of fir, and fails over them ; with a ſcaffold, 
fifty, or fixty foot long; and one third as much broad. 
While the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are a fiſhing ; 
and as faſt as they catch, they bring their fiſh, open them, 
and ſalt them on moveable benches: but the main ſalting is 
performed on the ſcaffold. 
When the fiſh has taken ſalt, they waſh them; and to drain 
them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaffold: 
when drained, they range them on hurdles, a fiſh thick, 
head againſt tail, with the back uppermoſt; obſerving, while 
they lie thus, to turn, and ſhift them four times every twenty- 
four hours. 
When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps, of ten or 
twelve a- piece, to retain their warmth ; and continue to in- 
large the heap every day, till it becomes double its firſt bulk: 
at length they join two of theſe heaps into one, which they 
turn every day, as before. Laſtly, they ſalt them over a- 
gain; beginning with thoſe that had been ſalted firſt ; and 
thus lay them in huge piles, as big as hay-ftacks. 
And thus they reſt : till they are Abe a ſhip-board, where 
they are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed for that purpoſe in 
the bottom of the veſſel, with mats all around, to prevent 
their contracting any moiſture.— 
There are four kinds of commodities drawn from Cod, viz, 
the tripes, and tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time 
with the fiſh, and barrelled up: the rows, or eggs, which 
being ſalted and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt into the ſea, to 
draw fiſh together, and particularly pilchards : and laſtly, the 
oil, which is uſed in dreſſing of leather, &&c. 
The Scots catch a ſmall kind of Cd on the coaſts of Buchanz 
which is highly prized, though very much like ling. They 
ſalt it, and dry it in the ſun, upon rocks ; and ſometimes 
in the chimney : but the greateſt part of it is ſpent at 
ome. — 
Herring FisHER y.—The Herring is a ſmall ſalt- water fiſh, 
with a blueiſh back, and a white filvered belly, not unlike 
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Thoſe * from March, to June, keep well enough; but tte little ſhad fiſh.; whence it is called in Latin Ab/a miner. 


Rondeletius calls it Harengus, Top 

It is a popular error to believe the Herring to be the Halec 
of the Romans, The Halec was no particular fiſh, but a 
kind of ſauce, made of any ſort of ſalt fiſh, The modern 
Herring ſeems to have been unknown to the antients: it is 


neither the Halec, nor Halex, nor Moenrs, nor Lencomenis, 


nor the Gerres of Pliny, See Rondelct. de Piſcib. marin. 
I, v. c. 13. and Voſſius de Idolol. 

Herrings are chiefly found in the north ſea, It is true, ther: 
are Fiſheries elſewhere, but none ſo copious. 

They uſually make two fiſhing ſeaſons ; the firſt in June. 
July, and Auguſt; the ſecond in Autumn: the latter of 
which is the more conſiderable, on account of the fogs, which 
are very favourable to this kind of fiſhing. 

It is commonly faid, that no body ever ſaw a Herring alive; 
and that they die the minute they are taken out of the water: 
but there are inſtances to the contrary, 

The Herring is a fiſh of paſſage ; fo that tis allowed to catch 
them on holidays, and ſundays: in the Decretal there is an 
expreſs chapter to this effect. They go chiefly in ſhoals, and 
are fond of following fire, or light; and in their paſſage re- 
ſemble a kind of lightning themſelves, 

The Hollanders were the firſt who began the Herring Fiſhery, 
and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their paſſage, Their firſt 
regular fiſhing is fixed to the year 1163. 
The method of ſalting and barrelling them, was not diſco- 
vered till the year 1416. tho' others date it from the year 
1397. Willoughby, in his hiſtory of Fes, obſerves, that 
Will Buckelſz, or Bachalen, a native of Bier Uliet, ren- 
dered his name immortal, by the diſcovery of the ſecret o 
curing and pickling ty + He adds that the emper6r 
Charles V. coming into the Low Countries, made a journey 


to the iſle of Bier Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, on pur- 


poſe to view the tomb of this firſt barreller of Herring. 

The Dutch begin their Herring Fiſhing on the 24˙ of 
June, and employ no leſs than two thouſand veſſels therein. 
Theſe veſſels are a kind of barks, called Buſſes, carrying 
from forty-five to ſixty tun, and two or three ſmall cannon, 
See BOA r. | 

None of them are allowed to ſtir out of port without a con- 
voy; unleſs there be enough of them together, to make 
eighteen, or twenty pieces of cannon: in which caſe th 
are allowed to go in conſerve, or company. Before they ſet 
out, they make a verbal convention; which has the ſame 
force, as if it were in writing. 

Theſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly fol- 
lowed by the French, and other nations; and partly im- 
proved, and augmented with new ones: as, that no fiſher 
ſhall caſt his net within a hundred fathoms of another boat: 
that while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the hind 
part of the veſſel: that when a boat is by any accident 
obliged to leave of fiſhing, the light ſhall be caſt into the' fea : 
that when the greater part of a fleet leaves off fiſhing, and 
caſts anchor, the reſt ſhall do the ſame, &c. | 
The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in it. The 
nets wherein the fiſh is drawn, ſhould, regularly, have their 
_—_ an inch ſquare, that none of the leſſer fry may be 
taken, | 

The commerce of Herring, both white, 7. e. pickled, and 
red, is very conſiderable ; but there are ſo many different 
ſorts prepared, in ſuch different ways, and different places, 


that it is hard to ſay any thing preciſe thereupon. 


The white herrings cured by the Dutch, are in the greateſt 
repute : they are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, according to 
their ſizes. The goodneſs of this commodity conſiſts in its 
being fat, fleſhy, firm, white; ſalted the ſame day it is taken, 
and with good falt, and well barrelled. 

The Iriſh Herring are the next in value after thoſe of Hol- 


land; and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcarce in- 


ferior to the beſt Herring of Rotterdam, or Enkuyſen. The 
Scotch Herring is not ſo well prepared, gutted, ſalted, nor 
barrelled as the Dutch ; and yet its taſte is excellent : nor is 
it doubted, but that if the Scots were as careful in theſe cir- 
cumſtances as their neighbours, their Herring would be the 
beſt in the world. The Herring fiſhed in England is. incon- 
ſiderable; the fiſh being too dry and freſh for the market. 


Curing and preparing Herring. —1® For White or Pickled- Her- 


ring: As ſoon as the Herring are taken out of the ſea, one of 
the crew, appointed for this office, cuts them open, and takes 
out the guts, and every thing but the milts, and roes, which 
are always to be left in the body of the fiſh, Then, waſhing 


them in freſh water, they are left the ſpace of twelve or 


fifteen hours in a tub full of ſtrong brine made of freſh wa- 
ter, and ſea ſalt. | 

When they are taken out, they drain them ; and when well 
drained, put them up in barrels; taking care to diſpoſe and 
range them evenly, in rows, or layers; preſſing them 
well down; and ſtrewing a layer of ſalt both at top, and 
bottom, 

When the barrel is full, they ſtop it up very cloſe; that no 


air may get in, nor any brine out; either of which is very 


prejudicial to the fiſh, | 
20 For Red-Herrings : The fiſh being caught, they proceed 


fy 
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t, and lay them in brine, as for pickled-herring; 


to waſh, 
only they let them lie double the time in brine, viz, twenty- 
four hours; inaſmuch as they are to take all their ſalt here, 
whereas the other, kind takes half its falt in the barrel. | 
When the Herring are taken out of the brine, they ſpit them, 
i. e. ſtring them by the head on little wooden ſpits, and thus 


hang them in a kind of chimney, made for the purpoſe ; 
and when the chimney is as full as it will held, which leſs than 
ten or twelve thouſand ſeldom effects, they make a little fire 
underneath of bruſh-wood, which yields a deal of ſmoak, 
but no flame. | 
Here the Herring remain, till ſufficiently ſmoaked, and 
dried ; which ordinarily is in twenty-four hours. Then they 
are taken down, and barrelled up for keeping. 
Their goodneſs conſiſts in their being large, freſh, fat, oily, 
ſoft, and pliable ; their outſide of a yellow, golden colour; 
their roes, or milt, within them, and well ſalted and barrelled. 
Macharel FISHER Y. -The Mackarel is a ſalt- water fiſh, with- 
out ſcales. Its body is round, and fleſhy ; terminating almoſt 
in a point, at each extreme. 
Some perſons well ſkilled in the naval architecture, hold its 
figure the moſt commodious for ſwimming of all others, and 
propoſe it as a model for the building of ſhips. 5 
It is ordinarily about a foot long: when in the water, it 
appears yellow; and when out of it, of a ſilver white, ex- 
cepting for ſtreaks, or ſpeckles of a deep blue, on the back, 
and ſides. 
The Mackarel is found in large ſhoals, in divers parts of 
the ocean; but eſpecially on the French and Engliſh coaſts. 
The fiſhing is uſually in the months of April, May, and 
: Jyne, and even July, according to the place. They enter 
the Engliſh channel in April, and proceed up to the ftreights 
of Dover, as the ſummer advances ; ſo that by June they 
are' on the coaſts of Cornwal, Suſſex, Normandy, Picardy, 
Sc. where the Hiſbery is moſt conſiderable. They are an | 
excellent food, freſh; and not to be deſpiſed, when well 
prepared, pickled, and put up in barrels, 
Naturaliſts have obſerved, that the water wherein Macfarel 
has been boiled, yields a light, after ſtirring it a little. — 
The fiſh is taken two ways; either with a line, or nets : 
the latter is the more conſiderable; and is performed in the 
night-time. The rules obſerved in the fiſhing of Mackarel 
are much the ſame as thoſe already mentioned in the fiſhery of 
herrings. 
There are two ways of pickling them: The firſt is, by 
opening and gutting them, and filling the belly with falt, 
crammed in as hard as poſſible with a ſtick : Which done, 
they range them in ſtrata or rows, at the bottom of the 
veſſel, ſtrewing ſalt between the layers. | <1 
In the ſecond way, they put them immediately into tubs full 
of brine, made of freſh water, and ſalt ; and leave them to 
ſteep, till they have imbibed ſalt enough to make them keep: 
After which they are taken out, and barrelled up ; taking 
care to preſs them cloſe down. 
Pearl FisHERY, See the article PEARL Fiſhery. 
Pilchard FisHkRy.—The Pilchard is a ſmall ſalt-water fiſh, 
bigger than the anchovy ; but leſs than the herring, which 
in other reſpects it reſembles. Its head is yellow; belly 
white; and back a ſea-green. It eats admirably, freſh, or 
lightly ſalted. 
There are ſeaſons for fiſhing the Pilchard; which, like the 
herring and anchovy, is a fiſh of paſſage, They are pre- 
pared and ſalted much as the anchovy is; with this difference, 
that the head is cut off the latter: But the Pilchard were 
diſtinguiſhable from the anchovy, even though its head were 
off likewiſe ; the P:lchard having a very flat back, and the 
anchovy a round one, See ANCHOVY. 
The chief Pilchard Fiſheries are along the coaſts of Dalmatia, 
to the ſouth of the iſland Iſſea; on the coaſts of Bretagne, 
from Bell-iſland as far as Breſt; and along the coaſts of 
Cornwal and Devonſhire. | 
That on the coaſts of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful, that it not 
only furniſhes all Greece ; but a great part of Italy, That 
on the coaſts of Bretagne, employs yearly above three hundred 
loops, and moſt of the ſeamen of the country. | 
The fiſh caught on our own coaſts, though bigger, are not 
ſo much valued, as thoſe on the coaſts of France; owing 
principally to their not being ſo thoroughly cured. The ſea- 
ſon is from June to Septemher. 
The Pilchards naturally foliow the light ; and will gather 
about a boat which bears a light in the night-time 3 which 
contributes much to the facility of the Fihhery. 


_ 


| 


On the coaſts of France they make uſe of the roes of cod- | 


fiſh, as a bait ; which, thrown into the ſea, makes them riſe 
from the bottom, and run into the nets, placed for the pur- 


poſe. 5 
On our coaſts, there are perſons poſted a- ſnore, who ſpying 


by the colour of the water where the ſhoals are, make ſigns 


to the boats, to get among them, to caſt their nets. 
When taken, the fiſh are brought to a warehauſe on ſhore, 
where they are laid up in broad piles, ſupported by backs and 


ſides. : 
As they pile them, they ſalt tfem with bay-ſalt; in which 


Salmon FISHERY;—The Salmon, ; according 


Sturgeon FISHER Y,—T 


means the fiſh, aſcending in its ſeaſon up the 


lying ſoaking twenty or thirty days, they run out a deal of 
I 
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| blood, with dirty pickle, and bittern; which laſt draws a 


deal of the oil from the fiſh, to the great | 
_ 3 of wo pile, — Nw lik, 
od, ſcales, Sc. at bottom, Which, wi 70 
e = WY with freſh lalt, ſerve. 
They now proceed to waſh them in ſea wat 
1 blood; and when dry, put hou — in — er 
g | R d, Ai 
preſs them hard down; to ſqueeze out the oil, which it]; 
away at an hole in the bottom of the caſk : And in th; > ag 
they are fit for ſale, or-uſe,, - x 1 8 888 
to ſ 8 
in the ſea; but the opinion of others ſeems 3 
that he breeds in the clear ſandy parts of rivers, not far t 05 
the mouths thereof. They commonly ſpawn in Ofc. 
and the young becomes a Samblet the following year, and 0 
few months a large Salmon. The milter and fpawner havi | i 
performed their office, betake themſelves to the ſe: - and f 
their return be prevented by wears, or the like, they becom 
ſick, lean, pine away, and die in two years time, It th 7 
ſpawn in the mean time, the produce is a diminutive N 
called Skegger, which will never arrive at the natural N 
it being the ſea that makes them grow big, and the river. 
fat. "The female is diſtinguiſhed from the male, in that 2 
noſe is longer and more hooked, its ſcales not ſo bright 1 
its body ſpeckled over with dark-brown ſpots; its belly flat- 
ter, and its fleſh not ſo red; more dry, and leſs delicious to 
the taſte. - In ſpawning, time, when they repair from the ſea 
up to the rivers, ſcarce any thing can ſtop their progreſs, We 
have ſeen them leap up cataracts and precipices, many yards 
high. | 
The chief Salmon Fiſheries in Europe, are along the coaſts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. "The fiſhing uſuz1] 
begins about the firſt of January, and ends by the laſt of 
September. It is performed with nets, in the places where 
the rivers empty themſelves into the ſea ; and along the ſea- 
coaſts there about. The fiſh are ſeen to croud thither fre- 
quently in ſhoals from all parts, in ſearch of the freth water : 
They alſo fiſh for them higher up in the rivers ; ſometimes 
with nets ; and ſometimes with a kind of locks, or wears, 
made for the purpoſe, with iron grates therein, fo diſpoſed, 
as that the fiſh, in going up the river, open them with their 
head; but are no ſooner entered, than the gate claps to. 
Thus the Salmon are incloſed as in a reſervoir, where it is 
eaſy taking them. In ſome places they fiſh for Salmonvin the 
night-time, by the light of torches, or kindled ſtraw, The 
fiſhermen watch when the fiſh draws towards the light, 
whereof he 1s 3 a great lover, and ſtrikes him with a 
ſpear, or liſter. In ſome parts of Scotland, it is ſaid, they 
ride a- fiſhing up the rivers, and when they ſpy them in the 
ſhallow parts, ſhoot them with fire- arms. 
When the fiſh is taken, they open them ; take out the guts 
and gills, and falt them, in large tubs for the purpoſe : Out 
of which they are not taken before October, to be packed up 
in caſks from three to four hundred and fifty pound weight. 
Salmon is alſo fiſhed in rivers, after the manner of trout, 
with a line, and hook. He bites beſt in the afternoon, about 
three, in May, June, July, and Auguſt; the water being 
clear, and a little breeze of wind ſtirring ; eſpecially if the 
wind and ſtream ſet contrary-ways. The Salmon is caught 
like a trout, with worm, fly, and minion; and eſpecially | 
the garden-worm, if well ſcoured, and kept twenty days in 
moſs. The Salmon never ſtays long in a place, but is con- 
tinually ſhifting to be as near the ſpring head as poſſible, 
and ſwimming generally in the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of 
the rivers, near the ground. Put two, or three garden 
worms well ſcoured on your hook at once, as if you Were 
baiting for trout; and be ſure to give him time to gorge his 
bait, before you ſtrike. Some uſe a wire- ring on the top of 
the rod, through which the line may be let run to any length 


at pleaſure, by a reel near at hand. 
g Ws he Sturgeon is a large ſea fiſh, which at 
having a ſharp-pointed ſnout, 
Sturgeons are reckoned among 


the number of royal fiſhes ; and when left on ſhore, belong 
to the king : but when taken out at ſea, are the property ot 
the perſon who takes them. See RoyAL Hlſb. 
There are Sturgeons of all ſizes; and we even read of N 
twenty foot long: but the middle ſize are reckoned the beſt. 
Some will have this the Silurus of the antients. 

It is of the roe, or eggs of this fiſh, that the Cavear, or 
Kavia, ſo much prized by the Italians, &c. is prepared. dee 
CAVEAR. i i 
Sturgeon, when freſh, eats deliciouſly. To make it keep, 
they ſalt or pickle it in large pieces, and put them up in Cag5, | 


from twenty-five to fifty pounds. 2 _ 
The greateſt Sturgeon Fiſhery in the world, is in the _ 
of the Wolga, in the Caſpian ſea ; where the Muſcovites un 
employment for a great number of men. 


They are not caught in nets, but in a _ 
formed by huge ſtakes, diſpoſed in triangles, repreſenting - 
jetter Z ſeveral times repeated. Theſe ſort of —_— ” 


on the fide towards the ſea, and cloſe on the other; = 
river, emba- 
and not be- 


raſſes itſelf in theſe narrow, angular retreats, 1 
I 


its ſeaſon runs up the rivers; 


fat belly, and bluiſh back. 


kind of incloſure, 


or £& fanny — wy _ - AY * 
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f turn itſelf, to go back again, by reaſon of its bulk, 
ing try and killed with a fort of harping iron. 
The chief object of this Fiſhery is the roe or ſpawn ; which 
s a commodity as much uſed in Muſcovy, as butter in 
Holland ; and there are Sturgeons that furniſh four hundred 
nds thereof. It is only the leſſer and younger Sturgeon 
hey pickle for cating, 
wh Fronnny, or Greenland FIsHERY.— This huge fiſh, 
we have elſewhere obſerved, 1s chiefly caught in the north 
ſea, The largeſt ſort are thoſe about Spitzberg, ſome of 
them amounting to two hundred foot in length. Thoſe on 
the coaſts of America are about ninety, or an hundred 3 and 
thoſe on the coaſts of Guyenne, and the Mediterranean, the 
ſmalleſt of all. See WHALE. 
The Dutch have upwards of theſe hundred years had the 
IMpale Fiſhery almoſt to themſelves; and it is now eſteemed 


one of the principal branches of their flouriſhing trade. The 


chief merchants of the ſeveral provinces aſſociate themſelves 
into a body, for the carrying it on; and ſend every year 
a great fleet of veſſels to the north ſeas for the purpoſe. 
They attempted to make their firft eftabliſhments in Green- 
land; but not ſucceeding, they have ſince fixed their Fiſbery 
about the weſtern coaſt of Spitzberg, from the latitude of 
6 deg. 40 min. to 80 deg, | 
his preſent year 1725. the Engliſh South-Sea company 
have begun to 3 it with them; and by the extraordinary 
ſucceſs they met withal in their firſt attempt, beyond any 
of their neighbours, will no, doubt be induced to perſiſt 
= ns 
To give ſome idea of the manner and importance of this 
trade, we ſhall here ſubjoin the diſcipline of a long time 
obſerved in the J/hale Fiſhery ; the method of fiſhing ; the 
cargo and equipage of a veſſel ; and the produce thereof. 
The diſcipline is adjuſted by a ſtanding regulation, conſiſting 
of twelve articles; the principal whereof, are: 
That in caſe a fiſhing veſſel be ſhipwreck'd, and the cap- 
tain and crew ſaved, the next veſſel they meet ſhall take 
them in; and the ſecond veſſel take half of them from the 
firſt : but that no veſlel ſhall be obliged to take any of the 
loading of a veſſel ſhipwreck'd : that what effects of a ſhip- 
wreck'd veſſel, which are abſolutely relinquiſhed, another 
captain ſhall find, and take up, upon his arrival in Holland, 
he ſhall account for one half of them to the proprietors of 
the ſhipwreck'd veſſel, clear of all · expences: that if the 
crew deſert a ſhipwreck'd veſſel, they. ſhall have no claim to 
any of the effects ſaved ; but the whole ſhall go to the pro- 
prietor 3 but if they be preſent, when the effects are ſaved, 
and aflift therein, they ſhall have one fourth thereof : that if 
a perſon kill a fiſh on the ice, it ſhall be reputed his own, 


ſo long as he leaves any perſon with it; but the minute he | 


leaves it, it becomes the due of the firſt captain that comes 
that way ; but that if a fiſh be tied to an anchor, or a rope 
faſtened to the ſhore, it ſhall remain to its firſt proprietor, 
though he leave it alone: that if any perſon be wounded, or 
lamed in the ſervice, the commiſſioners of the F;hery under- 
take to procure him a reaſonable ſatisfaction 3 to which the 
whole fleet ſhall contribute. 
Beſide this general regulation, which all the captains, pilots, 
and maſters of veſſels are obliged to ſwear to ſee obſerved, 
before they put to ſea ; there is alſo a particular one for each 
ſhip's crew, which they are all ſwore to execute, in preſence 
of one of the commiſſioners, who goes aboard every ſhip, to 
receive the oath. | | 
This regulation is a kind of charter-party, importing, that 
they will attend prayers morning and evening, on pain of 
an amercement, at the diſcretion of the captain: that they 
will not get drunk; nor draw their knives, on forfeiture of 
half their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture of the whole: 
that no body ſhall lay wagers, on the good or ill ſucceſs of 
the fiſhing ; nor buy, or ſell, on theſe conditions, in caſe 
we take one or more Fiſb, on penalty of twenty-five flo- 
rins: that they will be contented with the proviſions al- 
lowed them ; and that they will never light fire, candle, or 
match, by night or day, without the captain's leave, on the 
like penalty. 
After the reading of this regulation, the crew are all called, 
do receive the cuſtomary gratuity before their ſetting out, 
with an aſſurance of another ſum at their return, in pro- 
portion to the ſucceſs of the fiſhing, 
The captain, on this occaſion, receives from an hundred, to 
an hundred and fifty florins; the pilot, from forty, to ſixty ; 
each harpineer, from forty, to fifty florins ; the other offi- 
cers, from twenty-ſix, to thirty-ſix florins ; the elder ſailors 
twenty; and the younger twelve. 9 15 
be fleet, which conſiſts moſtly of fluyts, from two, to 
three hundred tuns, and from thirty-five men to forty-one, 
uſually ſets fail about the beginning of April, and takes its 
courſe by the iſles of Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees of la- 
— oor which, leaving them to the weſt, it ſteers 
orthward, throu and . a 
begin to find the 7 3» 74» 75 deg. of lat, where they 
It is through theſe huge heaps of ice, wherewith the whole 
quarter 18 filled, that they firſt begin to ſpy the Mpales; and 


| 


OO - the veſlels fix their abode for the fiſhing. —But, | 


In all, 226 veſſels took - - - +» 
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as the fiſh are larger and fatter, the further north you go 3 
at, 


ſome captains will venture as far as 80, or 82 deg. of north 


| Each veſſel of three hundred tuns has fix ſhaloops ; and each 


ſhaloop ſix harpineers, with five ſeamen to row it, To 
every ſhaloop there are ſeven lines, of three inches circum- 
ference ; five of them in the hind-part of the veſſel, and 
two before. The hind lines together make ſix hundred fa- 
thoms, and with the addition of the other two, eight hun- 
dred and eighty. If the whale dive deep*r, or run further 
underneath the ice, the line muſt be cut, leſt the ſhaloop be 
drawn after it. 

The inſtrument, wherewith the execution is done, is a harp- 
ing iron, or javelin, five or ſix foot long, pointed with ſteel, 
in a triangular ſhape, like the barb of an arrow, | 
The harpineer, upon ſight of the fiſh, from one end of the 


ſhaloop, where he is placed, flings the harping iron with all 


his might againſt the whale's back; and if he be ſo happy as 
to make it penetrate the ſkin and fat, into the fleſh, he lets 
go a ſtring faſtened to the harping iron, at the end whereof 
is a dry gourd, which ſwimming on the water, diſcovers 
whereabout the whale is; who, the minute he is ſtruck, 
plunges to the bottom. See HaRPING-IRoN. 

If the whale return to breathe in the air, the harpineer takes 
occaſion to give him a freſh wound ; till, fainting by the 
loſs of blood, the men have an opportunity of approaching 
him; and thruſting a long ſtceled lance under his gills into 
his breaſt, and through the inteſtines, which diſpatches him : 
and when the carcaſs begins to float, they cut off the fins 
and tail ; and tying a rope to the place where the tail was, 
ſwim to the veſſel, where he is taken in. See HARPIN EER. 
When they have got their quota of whales, they begin to 
take the blubber, or fat, and the fins, or whale-bone, | 
In order to this, the whale is hoiſted over-board, and kept 
ſuſpended above the water, by two ropes, the one tied around 
his neck, the other about his tail; and under the carcaſs 
are two ſhaloops, placed to receive what may chance ta 
drop. 

This done, three or four men go down upon the whale, with 


is on board: then, cutting it ſtill ſmaller, they put it up 


in tubs, in the hold, or bottom of the veſſel, cramming them 
very full and cloſe. | 

Nothing now remains, but to ſail homewards, where the 
fat is to be boiled, and melted down into train oil, See 
WHALE, 


Produce of one year's Whale FISHER Y. To ſtate the produce, 


we make choice of the Fiſhery of 1697, as being the greateſt, 
and moſt fortunate, that ever was known : to which we ſhall 
add that of the preſent year, | 
In, the year 1697, there were an hundred and ninety-ſeven 
veſſels of divers nations ; whereof an hundred twenty-nine 
were Dutch ; forty-ſeven Hamburghers ; two Swediſh ; four 
Daniſh, twelve of Bremen; two of Embden ; and one of 
Lubeck, a 
In the preſent year 1725. there were two hundred and e f 
3 


fix veſſels; whereof one hundred and forty- four were Dutc 


twelve Engliſh ; forty-three Hamburghers ; twenty-three of 


Bremen; two of Berghen ; two of Flenſburg. Their cap- 
tures each year were as follow, | 
| | 'In 1697. 
129 Dutch veſſels took - - + 1255 whales, 
47 Hamburghers - - - 449 
2 Swedes = = = = = - 113 


4 Danes - < << PE rey Ay 52 


La. Bram 96 
2 Embden — < - <= „„ 
1 Lubeck U— — E ET ONS 
In all, 197 veſſels took - - - - - 1968 


| In 1725. 
144 Dutch veſſels took - + 
12 Engliſh - - - - < < 
43 Hamburghers - <- - - - 
23 Bremen - - - - - - = 
2 Berghen - - + = 
2 Flenſburg zo SS 


' 
' 
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The Dutch captures in 1697. produced 41344 puncheons of | 
The Hamburghers - - - - - - 10414 (blubber 
The Swedes - - =- - - - — $40 
The Danes 31710 


The Bremeners - - - - - 3790 
The Embdeners - - _- = = -- — 28 


The Engliſh captures in 1725. produced 1000 puncheons of 
blubber, and 20 tuns of whale-bone. | 

Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at thirty florins 
Dutch, or 21. 15 5. Engliſh, the current price in the year 
1697. the total produce of the year's f/hing amounts to 
175521 J. 10s. ſterling, —As to fins, or hale- bones, ſetting 
them at two thouſand weight per Male; and an hundred 
weight at 4/. 4s, they will yield 17 1233 J. which added to 
the former ſum, amounts to 346754 J. 10 5. whereof, the 


ſhare belonging to the Dutch, was 2287 37 /. 
On the ſame footing might the produce of the Fiſhery of the 


preſent year be eaſily ſtated, It will come far ſhort of that 
of 1697 ; which indeed vaſtly tranſcends what has ever been 
known: each veſſel, taking one with another, caught that 
year ten Mhales , and the preſent year only one pale 5 ; 
though the Engliſh, more happy than the reſt, caught above 
two a-piece, But it may be added, that the JYhales of the 
preſent year being larger and fatter than thoſe of 1697, pro- 
duced one with another forty puncheons of blubber; and 
thoſe others only thirty-three puncheons. 

FISH-GARTH, according to Skinner, ſignifies an engine 
to take Fiþ ; but it ſhould rather ſeem to denote the dam or 
ware in a river, where theſe engines are laid and uſed, 
FISH-GLUE; fee the article Icy THYocoLLA. 
FISHING, the act, or art of catching Fiſb. See FISH. 
Fiſhing is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its inſtrument, into 
that performed with the net, for fiſh that go in ſhoals ; and 
that with the hook, for ſolitary fiſh : Which latter is properly 


called Angling, See ANGLING. 
Fiſhing again, is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its object, into 


that performed in ſalt-water; and that in freſh, The firſt ] 


practiſed for whales, herring, cod, ſalmon, pearls, mackarel, 
and other ſea-fiſh. See FicHERY. The latter practiſed 
for pike, trout, carp, tench, perch, dace, eels, &c. 

The inſtruments principally uſed in Angling, or Fiſhing with 
the hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly. See FisHING- 
rod, FISHIN G-hook, 3 &c. 

The points on which the art of Hiſbing chiefly turns, are the 
proper ſeaſon, place, bate, and manner of application. What 
relates to each hereof, we ſhall here entertain the reader 
withal, in the feveral kinds of Hiſbing, chiefly practiſed 
among us. 

Carp FIsHING.— The Carp is generally held the queen of 
freſh- water fiſh, It is exceedingly ſubtle, and of all others, 
the eel only excepted, lives longeſt out of water. Mr. Ray 
aſſures us, that in Holland they have a ſpeedy way of fatten- 
ing them, by hanging them up in a net in a cellar, and feed- 
them with white bread and milk, They breed ſeveral 
times in one year ; for which reaſon we ſeldom meet with 
male or female, without either milt or ſpawn. Their na- 
tural place is a pond ; in running waters they rarely, if ever, 
breed. To make them fat and large, it is a good way, when 


the pond is low, in April, to rake all the ſides thereof with | 


an iron rake, and ſow hay-ſceds thereon. By autumn there 
will be a crop of graſs; which coming to be overflowed, as 
the pond riſes, will be a fine feeding place for them. 

A world of patience is required to angle for Carp, on account 
of their incredible policy. They always chuſe to lie in the 
deepeſt places: They ſeldom bite in cold weather ; and in 
hot, a man cannot be too early, or too late for them. 
When they do bite, there is no fear of the hold. The baits 
are, the red-worm, in March; the cadew, in June; 
and the graſhopper in July, Auguſt, and September, 
Proper paſtes may alſo be prepared for him ; as honey and 
ſugar, wrought together, and thrown in pieces into the 
water, ſome hours before you begin to angle. Honey and 
white crumbs of bread mixed together do alſo make a good 


paſte, | 
Chub FisH1inG.—The Chevin, or Chub, is a freſh-water fiſn, 


with a large head. It ſpawns in March, and is very ſtrong, 
though inactive, yielding in a very little time, after he is 
ſtruck; and the larger he is, the quieter. His bait is any 
kind of worm, or fly, particularly the large yellow moth ; 
alſo grain, cheeſe, the pith in the bone of an ox's back, &c. 
He affects a large bait, and variety of them at the ſame hook. 
_ Early in the morning angle for him with ſnails ; but in the 

heat of the day chuſe ſome other bait z and in the afternoon 
fiſh for him at ground, or fly. 
Dace, and Dare FisH1NG.—The Dace and Dare, bearing a 
near reſemblance to each other, in kind, ſize, goodneſs, 
feeding, cunning, &c. we join them together. They bite 
at any fly; but eſpecially the ſtone cadew fly, or May fly, 
the latter end of April, and moſt part of May; and the ant 
fly in June, July, Auguſt, &c. They rarely refuſe a fly 
a-top of the water, in a warm day; but when you fiſh un- 
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ground, To catch Dace in winter, the bait 5 

with a large red head, gathered after the —— 1 worm, 

ſandy grounds. — The noſtrums for roaches are * or 
| ſo com. 
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+ ry 9 for Dace, | | 

el FisHING.—The Eel is a freſh-water "et 

of a ſerpent : Naturalifts have long ana ma ar ch in ſhape 
manner how it is produced ; whether by — to the 
ruption, as worms are; or by certain glutinous Fes ada 
which, falling in May and June on” the banks of ſ. ue 
and rivers, are by the heat of the ſun turned into arg Ponds 
is certain, that there is not the leaſt appearance of 3 Ss. This 
rence therein. Abr. Mylius, in a treatiſe of 3 or diffe- 
animals, deſcribes a method of producing them "as N 
ſays, that if you cut up two turfs, covered wich Ma" 6 
and lay one on the other, the graſſy ſide inwards ay dew, 
expoſe them to the heat of the ſun, on the banks of ＋ 
in a few hours time there will ſpring from them 2 1 
quantity of Eelt.— The kinds of Eelit ere eee 
reduce them to four; the luer Eel; a greeniſh 0 1 dome 
grey Eel; a blackiſh Eel, with a broad flat head 4 oy Os 
Eel with reddiſh fins. The firſt is allowed to "ad agg oy 
viviparous, and the young, when it comes from the Fa by 
is no bigger than a ſmall needle. See GE NERAT10 . 
The filver Eel may be caught with divers baits : 3 
larly powdered beef, garden- worms, or lobs, 8 
gut, fiſh, garbage, Oc. But as they hide themſelves en 
ter in the mud, without ſtirring out for ſix months "Mt 
the ſummer take no delight to be abroad in the day - Fs in 
proper time to take them, is in the night, by faſtenin ye 
to the bank-ſide, with a laying hook in the water, 05 - I 

may be thrown at large with a good ſtore of hooks baited, ad 
plumbed, with a float, to diſcover where the line lies 50 = 
morning. The roach does here well for a bait, the hook "a9 
ing laid in his mouth.—Another uſual way of catch; . 
Eels, called /niggling, is performed in the day time 95 
taking a ſtrong line, or hook baited with a lob, or garden. 
worm, and reſorting to ſuch holes and places, as Eels uſe to 
abſcond in, near mills, wears, or flood-gates ; where = 
bait being gently put into the hole, by help of a cleft fick, 
the Eel will certainly bite, —Bobbing for Eels is another 
method : In order to this, ſcour ſome large Jobs, and with a 
needle run a twiſted {ilk through them, from end to end. tak. 
ing ſo many as may be wrapped a dozen times round a board | 
Tie them faſt with the two ends of the ſilk, that they hy 
hang in ſo many links. This done, faſten all to a hg 
cord, and about an handful and half above the worms 2 
a plummet, three quarters of a pound weight; and make 
the cord faſt to a ſtrong pole: Fiſhing with theſe in muddy 
water, the Eels will bite haſtily at the bait. When you 
think they have ſwallowed it, gently draw up the line, and 

bring them aſhore as ſoon as may be.—Others uſe an Eel 
ſpear, with three or four forks, or jagged teeth, which they 
ſtrike at random into the mud. 

Flounder FiSHING.—The Flounder is a flat ſea or river fiſh; 

caught in April, May, June, and July, in any time of the 

day; in a ſwift ſtream, and ſometimes alſo in the ſtill deep, 

The beſt bait is red worms, waſps, and gentles. 

Gudgern FIS HIN G.— The Gudgeon is a ſmall fiſh, of a very 
delicious taſte. It ſpawns three or four times in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, and feeds in ſtreams, and on gravel ; lighting all 
kind of flies: But is eaſily taken with a ſmall red worm, 
fiſhing near the ground; and being a leather-mouthed fiſh, 
will not eaſily be off the hook, when ſtruck, The Gudgecn, 
may either be fiſhed for with a float, the hook being on the 
ground ; or by hand, with a running line on the ground, 
without cork, or float, He will bite well at waſps, gentles, 
and codbaits; and one may even fiſh him with two or three 

| hooks at the ſame time; which makes good ſport. When 
you angle for Gudgeons, ſtir up the ſand or gravel with a long 

pole, which will make them gather to the place, and bite the 


faſter. | 
Pearch or Perch FisHING.—The Pearch or Perch is hook- 


back'd, not unlike a hog ; armed with ſtiff briſtles, and bis 
ſides with dry thick ſcales : He is voracious, and will venture 
on his own kind ; even with greater courage than the pike. 
He ſeldom grows above two foot long: He ſpawns in Febru- 
ary, or March, and bites beſt when the ſpring is far ſpent. 
The proper baits are, the brandling, minnow, and {mall 
frog; as alſo the lob-worm, bob, oak-worm, gentle, waip, 
and codbait. The minnow yields the beſt ſport, which 1s 
to be alive, and ſtuck on the hook through the upper lip, or 
back fin, and kept ſwimming about mid-water. If the frog 
be uſed, he is to be faſtened to the hook by the ſkin of his leg. 
When the fiſh bites, as he is none of the leather-mouthed 
kind, he muſt have time to pouch his bait. The belt place 
to fiſh for him, is in the turning of the water eddy, in a good 


gravel bottom. 

Pike FiSHIN G.— The Pike is 
waters: By the common co . 
longeſt lived of all fiſhes. The larger he 15 found, the 
coarſer the food; and ſo vice verſa, This fiſh never {wims 
in ſhoals, but always ſingle ; being very rapacious, and 10 
ing even on his own kind. He ſpawns in February, 4 


reputed the tyrant of the freſh 
nſent of naturaliſts, he is the 


der water for them, it is beſt to be within a handful of the 


| | 1 March. 
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The beſt ſort is in rivers: The worſt in meres and 
— His ordinary food is pickeral- weed, frogs, and what 
: an lay hold on. 
1 — To ways of fiſhing for the Pike; by the ledger- 
zait, and the walking-bait. 1 The ledger-bait is that, 
fixed in one certain place, and which the angler may leave 
behind him. Of this kind, the beſt is ſome living bait, as a 
dace, roach, gudgeon, or ſome living frog. To apply it, if 
a fiſh, ſtick the hook through his upper lip; then faſtening it 
to a ſtrong line, ten or twelve yards long, tie the other end 
of the line to ſome {take on the ground, or bough of a tree, 
near the Pike's uſual haunt ; letting the line paſs over the 
fork of a ſtick, placed for the purpoſe, ſuſpending the hook, 
and about a yard of line in the water; but ſo, as that when 
the Pike bites, the fork may give way, and let him have line 
enough to his hold and paunch, If the bait be a frog, the 
arming wire is to be put in at his mouth, and out at his gills, 
and one of the legs to be ſtitched, or tied over the upper joint 
of the wire.—2® The walking-bait, is that which the fiſher 
caſts in, and conducts with a rod, &c. This is performed 
by a troll, with a winch to wind it up withal. At the top of 
the rod is t6 be placed a ring for the line to be run through. 
The line, for two yards and a quarter next the hook, to be 
of filk double, and armed with wire, the length of ſeven 
inches: On the ſhank of the hook is to be faſtened a ſmooth 
piece of lead, ſo as to ſink the fiſh bait, which is to be a gud- 
geon, with its head downwards. Thus diſpoſed, the bait to 
de caſt up and down; and if you feel the fiſn at the hook, 
give him length enough to run away with the bait, and 
paunch it: Then ſtrike him with a ſmart jerk. — To fiſh with 
2 dead bait, uſe a minnow, yellow frog, dace, or roach, 
anointed in gum of jey, diſſolved in oil of ſpike ; and caſt 
it where the Pike frequents, After it has lain a little while at 
the bottom, draw it to the top, and ſo up the ſtream, and 
you will quickly perceive a Pike in earneſt purſuit thereof. 
The fiſh bites beſt about three in the afternoon, in clear 
water, with a gentle gale, from the middle of ſummer, to 
the end of autumn ; but in winter all day long ; and in the 
ſpring he bites beſt early in the morning, and late at night. 
— Another method of fiſhing for Pike, ſee under Hu x- 
ING. | 
Roach FisH1nG,—The Roach, or Rochet, is no delicate, but a 
very ſilly fiſh. Thoſe in rivers are more valued, than thoſe 
in ponds ; though the latter are much the larger, They 
ſpawn about the middle of May. 
To angle for this fiſh- in April, cads or worms are proper 
baits; ſo are ſmall white ſnails or flies in ſummer, The 
bait is always to be under water; for the fiſh will not bite 
a-top. Others uſe a May fly, in that ſeaſon, with good ſuc- 
ceſs. In autumn a paſte muſt be uſed, made of the crumb of 
white bread, moulded with a little water, laboured with the 
hands into a tough paſte, and coloured, not very deep, with 
red-lead. In winter, gentles are the beſt bait.—Sprouted 
malt; the young brood of waſps, and bees, dipt in blood; 
and the thick blood of ſheep, half dried, are noſtrums in this 
fort of Fiſhing. 
Tench FIsHING.— The Tench is a fine freſh-water fiſh, having 
very ſmall ſcales, but large, ſmooth fins, with a red circle 
about the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corner of the 
mouth, It takes more delight among weeds in ponds, than 
in clear rivers; and covets to feed in foul water. His ſlime 
is ſaid to have a healing quality for wounded fiſh ; upon 
which he is commonly called the Fiſhes Phyſician, When 
the carp, pike, &c, are ſick, they find relief by rubbing 
themſelves againſt the Tench, 
The ſeaſon for catching this fiſh, is in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, very early, and late, or even all night, in the ſtill part 
of rivers. His bait is a large red worm, at which he bites 
very eagerly, if firſt dipt in tar. He alſo delights in all 
ſorts of paſtes, made up of ſtrong ſcented oils, or with tar: 
or a paſte of brown bread and honey. Nor does he refue the 
cad-worm, lob-worm, flag-worm, green gentles, codbait, 
or ſoft boiled bread grain. 
Trout FISHING. The Trout is a delicious freſh-water fiſh, 
ſpeckled with red and yellow; coming in, and going out of 
ſeaſon with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months of 
October and November; whereas all the other ſpecies ſpawn 
in hot ſummer weather, There are divers kinds of this 
fiſh, all valuable; but the beſt are the red and yellow Trouts ; 
and of theſe the female, diſtinguiſhed by a leſs head and 
deeper body, is preferred. They are known to be in ſea- 
lon by their large back ; which may ſerve as a rule for 
other fiſh, All winter long they are ſick, lean, and un- 
wholeſome, and frequently louſy. As the ſpring comes on, 
deſerting the ſtill, deep waters, they repair to the gravelly 
ground, againſt which they continue to rub, till they have 
got rid of their lice, which are a kind of worms, with large 
heads. From that time they delight to be in the ſharp 
ſtreams, and ſuch as are ſwift; where they lie in wait for 
minnows and May flies. At the latter end of May they are 
in their prime. . 
eng baits whereby the Trout is catched, are the worm, 
w, and fly, either natural, or artificial. The proper 
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| worm, and maggot, or gentle, eſpecially the two firſt: but 
| whatever worms are uſed, they are the better for keeping, 
which is to be done in an earthen pot, with moſs frequently 
changed. For the minnow, flip the hook through his mouth, 
and the point and beard out of the tail, fo as it may lie al- 
moſt ſtraight on the hook. Then try againſt the ſtream, 
whether it will turn. In defect of a minnow, a ſmall loach 
may ſerve the turn ; or for want of either, an artificial one 
may be made of cloth, by the life, which is found every 
whit as good a bait as the natural one. | 
For fi/hing with flies, either natural or artificial, fee Fis u- 
ING Eh. 
FisHING-FLY, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds of fiſh. 
See FisH and FISHING. 
The # is either natural or artificial. | 
Natural Flics are innumerable : The more uſual on this occa- 
ſion are the Dun-Fly, the Stone or May- Fly, the Red-Ey, 
the Moor-Hy, the Tawny-Fly, the Vine-Fly, the Shell. Hy, 
the Cloudy and Blackijh-Fly, the Flag-Fly ; alſo Caterpillars, 
Canker-Flies, Bear-Flircs, &c. all which appear ſooner or 
later, according to the ſorwardneſs or backwardneſs of the 
ſpring.— To know the particular Hy the fiſh moſt covets, 
when you come in the morning to the river-fide, beat the 
buſhes with your rod, and take up what variety you can of 
all ſorts of Fes ; try them all, and you will quickly know 
which are in ates eſteem : Not but that fiſh will ſome- 
times change their Y; but it is only when they have glutted 
themſelves therewith, | 
There are two ways to h with natural Flies, either on the 
ſurface of the water, or a little underneath it, | 
In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, move not your natu- 
ral Fly ſwiftly, when you ſee the fiſh make at it; but rather 
let it glide freely towards him with the ſtream : But if it be in 
a ſtill and flow water, draw the Fly ſlowly ſideways by him, 
which will make him eagerly purſue. 
The artificial Fly is ſeldom uſed but in bluſtering weather, 
when the waters are ſo troubled by the winds, that the natu- 
ral Fly cannot be ſeen, nor reſt upon them. 
Of this artificial Zh, there are reckoned no leſs than twelve 
ſorts; of which theſe are the principal. 
1, The Dun-Fly, in March, made of dun wool, and the 
feathers of a partridge wing, 2. A Dun Fly, made of black 
wool, and the feathers of a black drake ; the body made of 
the firſt, and the wings of the latter. 3. The Stone- Fly, in 
April, the body made of black wool, dyed yellow under the 
wings, and tail. 4. The Ruddy-#ly, in the beginning of 
May ; the body made of red wool, and bound about with 
black filk, with the feathers of a black capon, which hang 
dangling on his ſides, next his tail, 5. The yellow, or green- 
i/b Fly, in June; the body made of black wool, with a yel- 
low lift on either fide, and the wings taken off the wings of 
a buzzard, bound with black broken hemp. 6. The mooriſb 
Fly ; the body made of duſkiſh wool, and the wings with the 
blackiſh mail of a drake, 7. Tawny Fly, till the middle of 
June ; the body made of tawny wool, the wings made con- 
trary one againſt the other, of the whitiſh mail of a white 
drake, 8. The Waſßp-Ely, in July; the body made of black 
wool, caſt about with yellow filk, and the wings of drakes 
feathers. 9. The Szeel-Ply, in the middle of July; the body 
made of greeniſh wool, caſt about with the feathers of a pea- 
cock's tail, and the wings made of buzzards wings. 10. The 
Drake- Fly, in Auguſt; the body made of black wool, caſt 
about with black ſilk, his wings of the mail of a black drake, 
with a black head. 
The beſt rules for artificial fy-f/hing, are, 
1* To fiſh in a river ſomewhat diſturbed with rain; or in a 
cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle breeze: 
The ſouth-wind is beſt ; and if the wind blow high, yet not 
ſo, but that you may conveniently guard your tackle, the fiſh 
will riſe in plain deeps; but if the wind be ſmall, the beſt 
angling is in {wift ſtreams, 
20 Keep as far from the water-ſide as may be; fiſh down the 
ſtream, with the ſun at your back, and touch not the water 
with your line. | 
3? Ever angle in clear rivers, with a ſmall Fly, and ſlender 
wings ; but in muddy places uſe larger, 
4* When, after rain, the water becomes browniſh, uſe an 
orange Fly; in a clear day, a light coloured Fly; a dark Fly 
for dark waters, &c. 
5 Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unleſs the river 
be incumbered with wood. 8 
60 For every fort of Fly, have ſeveral of the ſame, differing 
in colour, to ſuit with the different complexions of ſeveral 
waters and weathers. | 
7* Have a nimble eye, and active hand, to ſtrike preſently 
with the riſing of the fiſh ; or elſe he will be apt to ſpew out 
the hook, | 
8 Let the Hy fall firſt into the water, and not the line, 
which will ſcare the fiſh. | | 
9? In flow rivers, or ftill places, caſt the Fly croſs over the 
river, and let it fink a little in the water, and draw it gently 
back with the current. 
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Salmon Flies ſhould be made with their wings ſtanding one 


worms are the brandling, lob-worm, earth-worm, dung- 


behind the other, whether two, or four. That fiſh delights 
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FisHING-FLOATS, are little appendages to the line, ſerving to 


FisHING-HOOK, a little engine, of ſteel wire, of a proper 


which are Hoołs to whip the artificial fly upon, or to bait 


FrsHING-Rop, a long, ſlender rod, or wand, to which the 


Stick; a forked ſtick, having a ſhort ſtrong line, with a 


holes. See ANGLING, Oc. 
FisHING-VESSELSs, or thofe uſed in the ſeveral fiſheries at ſea, 
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FISH-PONDS, reſervoirs of water, for the breeding, feeding, 


breed the largeſt and fatteſt Fiſh. 


| fider farther, whether your pond be a breeder ; if fo, never 


| * the roach notwithſtanding this precaution will multiply. 
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in the gawdieſt colours that can be; chiefly in the wings, 
which muſt be long, as well as the tail. 


keep the hook and bait ſuſpended at the proper depth, to diſ- 
cover when the fiſh has hold of them, &c. 
Of theſe are divers kinds; ſome made of Muſcovy duck- 
. which are the beſt for ſlow waters; but for ſtrong 
reams, ſound cork, without flaws or holes, bored through 
with an hot iron, into which is put a quill of a fit pro- 
portion, is preferable : Pare the cork to a pyramidal form, 
and grind it ſmooth, 


form to catch and retain fiſh, 

The Fiſhing- Hook, in general, ought to be long in the ſhank, 
ſomewhat thick in the circumference, the point even, and 
ſtraight ; let the bending be in the ſhank, 

For ſetting the Hook on, uſe ſtrong, but ſmall ſilk, laying 
the hair on the inſide of your Hook ; for if it be on the out- 
fide, the filk will fret and cut it aſunder. 

There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe Fiſhing-Hoks, ſome big, 
ſome little, and of theſe ſome have peculiar names; as, 


1* Single Hooks, 2* Double Hooks, which have two bend- 


ings, one contrary to the other. 30 Snappers, or Gorgers, 


with the natural fly. 4 Springers or Spring Hooks, a kind 
of double Hooks, with a ſpring, which flies open, being 
ſtruck into any fiſh, and ſo keep its mouth open. 


line is faſtened, for angling. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts ; as, 

1* A Troller, or Trolling Rod, which has a ring at the end 
of the rod, for the line to go through, when it runs off a 
reel. 20 A Whipper, or Whipping Rod, a top-rod, that is 
weak in the middle, and top-heavy, but all ſlender and fine. 
3 A Dopper, which is a ſtrong rod, and very light. 4% A 
Snapper, or Snap Rod, that is a ſtrong pole, peculiarly uſed for 
the pike. 5? A Bottom Red, being the ſame as the Dopper, 
but ſomewhat more pliable, 6* A Sniggling, or Proking 


needle, baited with a lob-worm : this is only for eels in their 


or on the coaſts, are the Buſſe, Coble, Cock, Dogger, Driver, 
Eel Boat, Fly Boat, Fluit, Hooker, Peter Boat, Smack, 
Strand Boat, Trawler, Trinker, &c, See VESSEL, and 


BoarT. 


and preſerving of FV. See Fisn. 

For Fi/h-ponads, it is agreed, thoſe grounds are beſt, which 
are full of ſprings, and apt to be mooriſh : The one breeds 
them well, and the other preſerves them from being ſtolen, 
The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, and the 
nature of the currents that fall into it ; likewiſe, that it be 
refreſhed with a little brook, or with the rain-water that falls 
from the adjacent hilly ground. Add, that thoſe ponds, 
which receive the ſtale and dung of horſes, and other cattle, 


In making the pond, obſerve that the head be at the loweſt 


part of the ground ; and that the trench of the flood-gate or | 


ſluice have a good ſwift fall, that it may not be too long in 
emptying. 


If the pond carry ſix foot of water, it is enough; but it 


muſt be eight foot deep, to receive the freſhes and rains that 
ſhould fall into it. 

It would alſo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the ſides for 
the fiſh to ſun themſelves in, and lay their ſpawn on; beſides 
in other places, certain holes, hollow banks, ſhelves, roots 
of trees, iſlands, c. to ſerve as their retiring places. Con- 


expect any large carps from thence ; the greatneſs of the 
number of ſpawn overſtocking the pond. 

For large carps a ſtore-pond is ever accounted the beſt ; and to 
make a breeding-pond become a ſtore · pond, ſee what quan- 
tity of carps it will contain: Then put in all milters, or all 
ſpawners; whereby in a little time you may have carps that 
are both large, and exceeding fat. Thus, by putting in but 
one ſex, there is an impoſſibility of the increaſe of them; 


eſerve ſome great waters for the head-quarters of the fiſh, 
whence you may take, or wherein you may put any quantity 
thereof. And be ſure have ſtews and other auxiliary waters, 
ſo as you may convey any part of the ſtock from one to the 


other; ſo, to loſe no time in the growth of the fiſh, but | 


employ the water, as you do your land, to the beſt advantage. 
View the grounds, and find out ſome fall between the hills, 
as near flat as may be, ſo as to leave a proper current for 
the water : If there be any difficulty in judging of ſuch, take 
an opportunity, after ſome ſudden rain, or the breaking up 
of a great ſnow in winter, and you will plainly ſee which 
way the ground caſts; for the water will take the true fall, 
and run accordingly ; 

The condition of the place muſt determine the quantity of 
ground to be covered with water. For example, we may 
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in two, and not leſs: and theſe ponds ſhould 
above another, ſo as the point of the lower Ar L 0 
the head or bank of the upper; which contrivance is wag 
ic * N as 
he head, or bank, which by ſtopping t 
raiſe the water, and ſo make a how ap — be built with 
clay and earth taken out of the pan, or hollow, du 8 
loweſt ground above the bank: the ſhape of the I 
an half oval, whereof the flat to come to the 4567 I 13 
Mn — run ſquare from it. 8 
» FISSURA, in chirurgery, a loneitud: 
of a bone: or, a ſolution of 4 —— 7 5 "ah 
whereby it is only cloven, or crack'd. See F RACTY * 
Fiſſures are of two kinds: the one apparent, by the G wh 
called ny, Or pngts; and by the Latins, Scrſſura : the — 
ſo ſmall, as not to be viſible, called Tpr xe, or * 
oy 3 as apo gr a thread, ; — 
e cauſes of Fiſſures are falls, leaps, and 
55 againſt bard bodies See Bo Ne. 3 
 #1ſſures, eſpecially in the cranium, either ha 
the ſtroke was e or on the oppolite dart: e 
the oppoſite part is called Counter-Fifſure, or Counter C Pi 
15 * Greeks e r ; 7 the Latins, Reſonitus ts 
men are more lubje& to Fiſſures . 
3 their bones are Sie 8 e 
!ſſures are difficult to find; but the eaſieſt 
fractures: though, if they be not known, or 5 1 
they bring on ulcers, and caries's; and in ſuch caſe become 
dangerous: ſo that there is frequently a neceſſity of having 
recourſe to an amputation of the member. 9 
The ſigns of a Fiſſure of the cranium, are bilious vomit- 
ings; vertigo's; fluxes of blood at the mouth, or noſe; dumb- 
neſs, delirium, &c, If there be any Fiſſure in the ſcull, the 
patient will feel a pain in the place, upon holding a 1 7 
between his teeth, while the chirurgeon pulls it ſtrongly, , 
In ſuch caſes it is frequently neceſſary to perforate the cra- 
nium, to give vent for the blood and ſanies. - 
FISTULA, in the antient muſick, an inſtrument of the 
wind kind, reſembling our flute, or flageolet. See FI u E. 
The principal wind inſtruments of the antients, are the 7;- 
bia, and Hiſtula though how theſe were conſtituted, or 


appear. All we know, is, that the F;//7ula was at firſt made 
of reeds, and afterwards of other matters. Some had holes, 
ſome none; ſome again were ſingle pipes; others a combi- 
nation of ſeveral : witneſs the ſyringa of Pan. See T1314, 
FisTULA, in medicine, a deep, winding, callons, cavernous 
ulcer, with a narrow entrance, but opening thence into a 
ſpacious bottom; and generally yielding a ſharp, virulent 
matter. See ULCER, 
 Fiflula's differ from ſinus's in this, that the former are cal- 
lous and the latter not. See SIN us. 
They attack all parts of the body without exception; par- 
ticularly the anus, foramen lachrymale, thorax, &c, The 
general cauſe of Fiſtula's, is ſome abſceſs, or ulcer, which 
either being. inveterate, or having been ill treated, cornes to 
be callous; the orifice being at firft lined or incruftated 
therewith, and at length the whole finus. | 
The cure conſiſts, in conſuming the callus, and healing and 
conſolidating the ulcer with cleanſing medicines, and farco- 
ticks, 
The antients gave the name Fiſtula to this ſort of ulcers, 
from the reſemblance that bear, on account of their depth, 


to a flute, or pipe, called by the Latins Eſtula. 


dament. See AN us. : 
Of this ſome authors reckon four kinds, viz. the Czcum 


internum, which is open outwards, but not into the rectum: 
the Cæcum externum, which has an aperture into the rec- 
tum, but none outwards: The Complcat, which opens both 
into the anus, and the inteſtine: and the Cuniculatus, or 
that with ſeveral ſinus's, which diſcharge themſelves into 
one common cavity, which is the fund, and as it were, le- 
ſervoir of them all. 2 1 8 5 
Others, as Wiſeman, reduce Fiftula's in ano to two claſſes, 
The fr! are thoſe, ariſing from a phyma : theſe are very 
painful, and difficult to cure ; as entering deep amoneſt the 
interſtices of the muſcles, and forming various cunicull, or 
ſinus's; which, the more remote they are from the anus, 
the worſe they be, by reaſon they do not allow of being 
Cut, g 
The ſecond owe their origin to an internal hæmorrhage, or 
extravaſation between the coats of the rectum; and have 


whence they yield a thin fanies, or ichor, without pain 
they in time bring on itchings and excoriations; and t 
orifices at length become callous, and are fometimes c ed, 
and ſometimes open again. | 

Fiſtulæ, if they ou x. 0700 by the copiouſneſs of the 22 
the ſtench, or the like accidents, are a benefit to nature» , 
carrying off cachectic humours 3 and ought not to 0 —_— 
but kept open. The freſh, fimple Fiſtula may 0 


without danger. he 
The chief way is by cutting; where that may be done * 


propoſe in all fifteen acres, in three ponds; or eight acres 
2 Wo” 


OY 


nt, is to 


wherein they differed, or how they were played on, does not 


FisTULA in ano,, is a Fiſtula formed in the anus, or fun- 


a ſmall perforation, near the circumference of the anus, 


hy — 


FIX 


dama 
— an 3 diſcharge of the excrements. 


Cutting is either perform'd with a thread, or a cutting in- 
arp , 1 
LA Lachrymalts, 8 
oy” the eye; frequently confounded with ZEgilops. 
GI Lors. : 
It is a little deep callous ulcer, in the greater caruncle, or 
the place of the glandula lachrymalis. It uſually begins 
with an abſceſs, called Anchilops, which in time produces an 


is a Fftula in the greater — 
e 


Fiftula. When preſſed with the finger, it yields a ſtinking 
matter, not unlike the yolk of an egg; and the corrolive 
humour finding, or making itſelf a paſſage, there enſues a 
tual oozing. 
omerimes the * ethmoides itſelf is corroded, and rendered 
cCarious by it; in which condition it is ſuppoſed to be only 
curable by an actual cautery: ſometimes it becomes cance- 
rous; and then, Riverius directs all medicines to be laid 
aſide, - 
The cure of the Fi/tula lachrymalis, is wholly external and 
chirurgical ; except that evacuants and mercurials may be 
given internally; as alſo decoctions of the woods. Some 
perforate the os naſi, to give room for the matter to be eva- 
cuated that way. 
A French chirurgeon, named Anel, has found out a new 
way, viz. by putting a probe and ſyringe of an inconceiva- 
ble fineneſs, through the puncta lachrymalia into the ſacculus 
lachrymalis. 
FisTULA *, alſo denotes the pipe put into the cup, out of 
which the communicants antiently ſucked the wine. 
* Diwviſtt ecclefiis cruces, altarin, ſcrinia, — ſitulas, F iſtulas, 
& ornamenta varia. Flor. Wigotn. Anno 1087. 
FISTULAR, or FisTuLovs, is applied by the chirugeons 
to wounds and ulcers, which degenerate into fiſtula's. 
Care muſt be taken, not to leave the ſeton too long in the 
wound, left it render it callous and fifftulous. Dionis. 
FisTULAR is alſo applied to the leaves of plants, which are 
round and hollow within; as the leaves of onions. 
FisTULAR Flowers, among herbaliſts, are thoſe made up of 
many ſmall, long, hollow flowers, like pipes. See FLOWER. 
FIT, in medicine, an acceſs, or paroxyſm. See PAROXYSM. 
FiTs of eaſy reflexion, and eaſy tranſmiſſion. See REF LEXION, 
TRANSMISSION, LIGHT, c. 
FirTs e the Mother, fee HYSs TE RICE affection. | 
FITCHEE, or Ficnes, in heraldry, is when the lower 
part of any croſs is ſharpened into a point, fit to fix into the 
round, | 
Thus, he bears azure, a croſs potent Fitchee, See Tab. He- 
ald. fig. 24. 
Tne origin hereof, Mackenzy aſcribes to the primitive 
_ chriſtians, who uſed to carry their croſſes with them, where- 
ever they went; and when they ſtopped at any place in a 
journey, fixed them in the ground, | 
FITZ, a French term, literally denoting Son; ſometimes 
2 by way of addition to the natural ſons of the kings of 
ngland: as James Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, Sc. 
FIV E-leaved graſs, einque- foil, in heraldry, is uſed by ſuch a 
would introduce a blazon by herbs and flowers, inſtead of 
metals and colours, to ſignify vert or green. See VERT. 
FIXATION, the act of fixing; or of rendering a thing 
firm, and fixed, See FIXxIT y, and FikMNEss; | 
FIXATION, is applied in the general to any thing that fixes, 
and binds together what of its own nature is volatile ; and 
enables it to ſuſtain the force of fire for ſome conſiderable 
time. See FI RE. | 
Geber defines Fixation an operation whereby a volatile thing, 
1. e. 2 thing that cannot endure the fire, is render'd capable 
of enduring it. In the general, Fixation is the changing of 
a volatile body into a fixed one. See Fix. 
FIXATION, among alchymiſts, denotes a peculiar preparation 
of mercury, whereby it is put in a condition to bear the fire 
without evaporating; or the hammer without flying, or ſe- 
parating. See Mercury. 
The alchymiſts hold, that if they had the true ſceret of 
fixing mercury, without the addition of any foreign leſs heavy 


dee PHILOSOPHERS Stone. 
Homberg has a long proceſs of many months, to pre- 
Pare an oil from the fæcal matter, or human excrements, 
which he imagined would have fixed mercury into ſilver; 
but he failed. See Fx c Al Matter. 
FIXING Sulphur, ſee Su lr HUR and METAL. 
FIXITY, or FIXEDNESss, in philoſophy, the quality of a bo- 
dy, which denominates and renders it fixed : or, a property 
which enables it to endure the fire and other violent agents, 
According to Chauvin, Fixity conſiſts in this, that the com- 
ponent principles of the body are fo cloſely united, or co- 
here ſo ſtrongly, and are mixed in ſuch proportion, that 
they cannot eaſily be divided either by fire, or any other 
corrolive menſtruum ; or their integral parts ſeparated, and 


Carried off in : | 
in two „„ For © boup may be ſaid to be fixt 


Vol. I. 


to the muſcle of the anus, which might occa- 


ulcer, called Ægilips, which afterwards degenerates into a | 


and ſolid ingredient, they could make gold, at leaſt ſilver. | 


Firſt, when expoſed to the fire, or a corroſive menſtruum, 
its particles are indeed ſeparated, and the body rendered 
fluid ; but without being reſolved into its firſt elements : 
The ſecond, when the body ſuſtains the active force of the 
fire, or menſtruum, without its integral parts being carried 
off in fumes. Each kind of Fixity is the reſult of a ſtrong 
or intimate cohelion between the particles of the mixed. 
See COHESION. 

FixITY, or FixEDNEss, in chymiſtry, is in a peculiar 

manner uſed for the affection oppoſite to volatility, i. e. the 
property whereby bodies bear the action of the fire, without 
being diſſipated in fumes, See VOLATILITY. 
The principal cauſes of Fixity, or the qualifications that con- 
tribute moſt to the rendering a body fixed, according to Mr. 
Boyle, are, 1* That its corpuſcles be ſingly of a certain 
proportionable bulk, too big and unweildy to be carried up 
by heat, or buoyed up in the air. See VA POUR. 2% That 
they have alſo a proper degree of weight, or ſolidity. 
3 That their figure be ſuch as unfits them for evaporation, 
or flying off; ſome being branched, others hooked, Cc. fo 
that being entangled with one another, they cannot eaſily be 
extricated, looſened, and ſeparated. To theſe may be ad- 
ded a fourth circumſtance, viz. the nearneſs of the parti- 
cles, and their being contiguous in a great many points, or 
a deal of their ſurface, which produces a ſtronger force of 
attraction and coheſion, See ATTRACTION, COHESION, 
Se. 

FIX T, or FIx ED Bodies, in the general, are thoſe which nei- 
ther the fire, nor any corroſive, has ſuch effect on, as to 
reduce or reſolve them into their component elements, i. e. 
abſolutely to deſtroy them. See Bop v. 

Chauvin holds it not ſufficient to denominate a body fixt, 
that it can withſtand the fire, or any one agent; but it 
ſhould withſtand all. He contends, that Fixity ſhould not 
be reſtrained, as it uſually is, to an exemption from evapo- 
ration; but from deſtruction, or reſolution into primary 
elements: in which ſenſe, gold, precious ſtones and glaſs, 
and even ſuphur, and mercury itſelf, are properly fixed bo- 
dies; for mercury and ſulphur retain their nature, notwith- 
ſtanding all their evaporation. See MeRcuRy. 

FixT, or FIxED Bodies, among chymiſts, are ſuch as bear 

the violence of the fire, without evaporating. See EVA- 
PORATION. | 

The chymiſts divide all natural bodies into fixed and vola- 
tile, i. e. ſuch as bear the utmoſt force of the fire, without 
diſſipating, or ſpending themſelves in fume, and ſuch as da 
not. See VOLATILE: | ; 

Of fixed bodies, the principal are gold, filver, precious ſtones, 
particularly the diamond, falts, &c. | | 

Of all metals, gold and filver alone are fixed, i. e. remaining 
a long time expoſed to the moſt intenſe flame, they alone 
loſe nothing of their weight: . pe | 
Whence this property ſhould ariſe, is difficult to ſay. If the 
reader is not contented with the cauſes enumerated under 
FixITY, he may add the following one from Boerhaave, 
v1z, the homogeneity and equality of the parts. 

The parts, e. gr. of gold being all homogeneous and equal, 
will equally ſuſtain each other, and leave equal pores between 
them; through which pores, when fuſed, the fire finding 
an eaſy, equal paſſage, goes off, without carrying any thing 
of the metal with it: or rather, the particles of gold being 
of all others the moſt ſolid, and heavy (as appears from the 
weight of that metal) and of all others the moſt ſtrongly u- 
nited, or bound together (as appears from the immenſe duQi- 
lity of that metal) the force of the fire is not ſufficient to 
overcome ſo powerful a reſiſtance : the ſolidity of the parti- 
cles, and their freedom from air, prevents their being rari- 
fied, or ſet further apart; which might leſſen their ſpecific 
gravity, and diminiſh their vis cohæſionis: ſo that what has 
the chief effect in the raiſing of fumes and vapours, viz. 
the rarefaction, or expanſion of the body, being here pre- 
cluded, the metal maintains its natural weight and tendency 
to the centre. See RAREFACTION, and EXPANSION. 

Mr. Boyle, the prince of Mirandola, M. Homberg, and 

others, have made numerous experiments on gold, filver, &c. 

to ſee how far their Fixity extended. Pure gold, kept in an 

intenſe heat for two months, loſt nothing ſenſible of its 
weight. See Gol p. Silver, under the like circumſtances, 
and in the like time, loſt one twelfth part of its weight; 
though Mr. Boyle attributes this to the metal's not being 
fine and pure. See SILVER, See alſo SALT, DIA Mon p, 


b. 
Indeed, by the great burning glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen, 
and Villette, the moſt fixed bodies, as gold itſelf, are ren- 
dered volatile, and loſe of their weight; ſo that there is no 
body in all nature abſolutely fixed. See Burnin Glaſs, 
MIRROR, &c. 


| FixT Nitre, a preparation of falt-petre, made by fuſing 


it in a crucible, and then inflaming it with throwing in a 
few coals; and this again and again, till no more flame, 
or detonation ariſe : then letting it cool, they pulveriſe, and 
diffolve it in water; and afterwards evaporate it into a fine 
white ſalt ; which ſerves to draw the tinctures out of vege- 
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FixT Salts, are thoſe extracted or gained from bodies by 


FixT Signs of the zodiac, according to ſome, are the Signs 


FixT Stars are ſuch, as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition, 


FLACCIDITY, in medicine, &c. a diſorder of the fibres, 


FLAG, a general name, including colours, ſtandards, an- 


FLA is more particularly uſed at fea, for the colours, antients, 
| « ſtandards, &c. bore on the top of the maſts of veſſels, to 
notify the quality of the perſon who commands the ſhip, of 


what nation it is, and whether it be equipped for war, or 


To hang out the white FLAG, is to aſk quarter: or, it ſhews, 


To lower, or flrike the FLAG, is to pull it down, or take it 


FLAG-OFFICERs, thofe who command the ſeveral ſquadrons 


FLA 


tables. This ſalt, per deliquium, yields, what they call, the | 
Liquor f fixed Nitre. See NITRE, and SAL T-petre, 


calcination and lotion, See SALT. 
They are called fixt, in that the fire was not able to ſublime 


or raiſe them ; as thoſe carried off in the courſe of calcina- 
tion, by the vehemence of the fire, are called volatile, Sce 
VoLATILE. | 

The aſhes of all plants yield fixed Salts, See Lixrivium. 
Chymiſts give the appellation fixed to certain of their pre- 


parations, as fixt nitre, &c, 


Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius, See SIGN. 

They are ſo called, becauſe the ſun paſſes them reſpectively 
in the middle of each quarter, when that ſeaſon is more 
ſettled and fixed, than under the Sign, which begins and 


ends it. 


and diſtance with reſpect to each other. See STAR. 

By which they are contra-diſtinguiſhed from erratic or wan- 
dering Stars, which are continually ſhifting their ſituation 
and diſtance, | 
The fixed Stars are, what we properly and abſolutely call 
Stars: the reſt have their peculiar denomination of Planet, 


and Comet. See PLANET, and COMET. 


or ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite to rigidity. See FIBRE. 
The too great Flaccidity of the parts is cured by cardiacs, 
exerciſe, friction, a dry warm air, food, &c. | 


tients, banners, enſigns, &c. which authors frequently 
confound with each other, See CoLourR, STANDARD, 
BANNER, GW. 

The faſhion of bearing the Flags pointed, or triangular, 
which now obtains, Roderic. Toletanus aſſures us, came from 
the Mahometan Arabs, or Saracens, upon their ſeizing of 
Spain; before which time all the enſigns of war were 
ſquare, ſtretched or extended on croſs pieces of wood, like 
church banners; on which account they were called in La- 
tin, Vexilla, q. d. Velilla, a veli diminutione, as is remarked 
by Ifidore. | | 

The pirates of Algiers, and throughout the coaſts of Bar- 
bary, are the only people that bear a hexagonal Flag. It is 
gules, charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its turban, 
&c. though this be exprefly contrary to their law, which 
prohibits the making any image, or repreſentation of a 
man ; founded on an opinion, that they who make them, 
ſhall be obliged at the day of judgment to find ſouls for 
them; and that in defect hereof they ſhall be damned. But 
this portrait is that of Hali, Mahomet's ſon-in-law, to whoſe 
party the Africans all retain; who ordered that his effigy 
ſhould be expreſſed on their Flags and ſtandards, believing 
himſelf ſo formidable to the Chriſtians, that the bare fight 
of his image would carry undoubted victory over them. 


Leunclavius. 


trade, See SHIP, 
The admiral, or commander in chief, carries his Hag on 


the main-top, or top of the main-maſt, See ADMIRAL. 

The vice-admiral carries his on the fore-top ; and the rear- 
admiral his on the mizzen-top, or top of the mizzen-maſt, 
The commanders of ſquadrons bear their Flag on the miz- 
zen-maſt, when in the body of a fleet: and on the main- 
maſt, when they command a party. It ſhould be cleft two 
thirds of its height, and terminate in a point. 

The Flags bore on the mizzen, are particularly called Gal- 
lants. SeeMasr, &c. 

The Flag of the French nation is blue, charged with a 
white croſs, and the arms of France. 

Beſide the national Hag, merchant-ſhips frequently bear 
lefler Flags, on the mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the city, 
where the maſter ordinarily reſides ; and on the fore-maſt 
with the arms of the place, where the perſon who freights 


them lives. 


when a veſſel is arrived on a coaſt, that it has no hoſtile 
intention, but comes to trade, or the like. The red Flag 


is a ſignal of defiance and battle. 


in, out of reſpect or ſubmiſſion, when a weaker party 
meets a more powerful one. See STRIKING, . 

By an ordinance of Philip II. king of Spain, 1565. the 
captains are peremptorily commanded to periſh, rather than 
lower their royal Flag, when once hung out. 


The way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph, is to tie 


the Flags to the ſhrowds, or the gallery in the hind-part of 
the ſhip, and let them hang down towards the water : and 
to tow the veſſels by the ſtern, It was thus the Romans 


uſed thoſe of Carthage, as Livy relates. 


* 
* 8 


of a fleet: as, admirals, vice-admi , 
ADMIRAL, 88 83 and rear-admirals. See 
The Flag-officers in ſea- pay ar . 2 
and rear-admiral, of the bag — 1 min, 
FL AG-SHIP, A ſhip commanded by a general 05 Fl: Navy, 
who has a right to carry a Hag; in contra. dig; *ooticer, 
5 the yr pen ami og command thereof, iſtinction to 
LAG-STAVES, are ſtaves ſet on the 2 
maſts, ſerving to let fly, „ 4 5 * "Sallant 
FLaGs, in falconry, are the feathers in a hawk” : 
the nn 1 See FEATHER. nt, 
FLAGELLANTES, a ſect of hereti 
diſciplined themſelves with whips, in 2 NN ho chaſtiſed and 
The ſect of the Flagellantes had its riſe at Peruſa. 
1260, Its author was one Rainier, a hermit 7 che year 
probability no more than the effect of an indiſcreet — 
great number of perſons of all ages made proceſſio * = 
ing two by two, with their ſhoulders bare which 2 05 
whipped, till the blood ran down, in order to obtai a 
from God, and appeafe his indignation againſt e 
neſs of the age. They were then called the dev 5 
having eſtabliſhed a ſuperior, he was called the a e 
the devotion. | general of 
Women did not appear in theſe publick aſſemblies. 
they practiſed the ſame ſeverities "bot it oY ans though 
in their own houſes, Private, and 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, : 
Flagellantes was reſtored, on occaſion of 2 — 1 f the 
and 1 itſelf into all parts of Europe. e 
The biſhops and magiſtrates at length found it 
put a ſtop to their exceſs. The 8 and 3 
puted againſt it; but the Hagellantes remained unſhaken s 
gainſt all they could ſay: ſo that of a number of abe 
innocent well-meaning zealots, pride, obſtinacy and ſchiſm 
converted them into a dangerous ſect. They held, that the 
N oy _— — was mixed with that of Jeſus Chriſt: 
and that a Flagellation of twenty-four 3 
the pardon of all Weir ſins. 4 Gags they gained 
Clement VI. forbad all publick Fagellations, 
an expreſs treatiſe againſt publick ee . TY 
FLAGELLATION, whipping, a voluntary diſcipline, or 
penance, frequently practiſed by the antient penitents, 85 
DiscIPLINE. 
The parliament of Paris prohibited all publick Flagellatins 
by an arret of 1601. See FLAGELLANTEsS, N 
FLAGELLATION, is a term more peculiarly appropriated to 
the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, when whipped and ſcourged 
3 Jews. From the Latin fagellum, a ſcourge, or 
whip. 
We ſay, a painting of the Flagellation; or ſimply, a Ha- 
gellation, to denote a picture, or print, repreſenting this tor- 
ment inflicted on the Saviour of the world, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the Flagellation of ſuch a painter, &c, 
FLAGEOLET, or FLAJOLET, a kind of little flute; or 
a muſical inſtrument of the flute kind, uſed chiefly by ſhepherds 
and country people. See FLUTE. 
It is uſually made of box, or other hard wood; ſometimes 
of ivory. It has fix holes, or ſtops, beſide that at bottom, 
the mouth-piece, and that behind the neck, 
FLAIL, ſee the article THRASHING. 
FLAMBEAU, or FLamBoy, a luminary, made of ſeve- 
ral thick wicks, covered over with wax; ſerving to burn 
a-nights in the ſtreets; as alſo at funeral proceſſions, illumi- 


near 


nations, &c. 
Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers. See 


ToRcH, TAPER. : 

They are made ſquare ; ſometimes of white wax, and ſome- 
times of yellow. They uſually conſiſt of four wicks, or 
branches, near an inch thick, and about three foot long 
made of a ſort of coarſe hempen yarn, half twiſted, _ 

They are made with the ladle, much as torches, or tapers 
are ; viz, by firſt pouring the melted wax on the top of 
the ſeveral ſuſpended wicks, and letting it run down to the 
bottom: this they repeat twice. After each wick has thus 
got its ſeveral cover of wax, they lay them to dry ; then roll 
them on a table, and ſo join four of them together, by ſol- 
dering them with a red-hot iron. 
When joined, they pour on more wax, till the Flamboy is 
brought to the ſize required; which is uſually a pound and 


half, or two pounds. a 
The laſt thing is to finiſh their form, or out-ſide, which they 


it along all the angles, formed by the union of the branches. 


See Wax-CANDLE. 


The Flambeaux of the antients were different from Ours. 


They were made of woods, dried in furnaces, or ee 
They uſed divers kinds of wood for this purpoſe: the mo 
uſual was pine. Pliny ſays, 
ly alſo burnt oak, elm, and hazle. 
the Afneid, mention is made of a Flambeau of pi 
Servius on that paſſage remarks, that they alſo ma 


of the cornel tree. 


that in his time they frequent. 


ne: an 
de them 


2 


/ 


FLAME, 


do with a kind of poliſhing inſtrument of wood, by running 


In the ſeventh book of 


1 
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the brighteſt and ſubtileſt part of fire, aſcending 
FLAM I fewel _ a pyramidal, or conical figure. See 
FIRE. : : 
ms to be the ſmoke, 7. e. the fumes, or volatile parts 
1 ya greatly rarefied, and at laſt kindled, or heated 
red hot. By the great rarefaction, the matter becomes ſo 
light, as to be raiſed with great velocity, in the air; and by 
the preſſure of the incumbent atmoſpherical fluid, 1t 1s kept 
for ſome time together ; the air forming a ſort of arch, or 
ſphere around it, that prevents its immediate diffuſion and 
difipation, and by its contiguity and fixation ſuſtains and 
feeds the fire of the Flame: the aqueous and earthy parts 
of the fume being naturally incapable of being ignited, are 
only rarefied, and ſo impelled upwards, without flaming. See 
E. ; 
Fan is defined by Sir I. Newton, in his little piece De 
Acido, to be fumus candens, red-hot ſmoke. The ſame au- 
thor argues, is not Flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation 
heated red-hot, that is, ſo hot as to ſhine? For bodies do 
not flame without emitting a copious fume ; and this fume 
burns in the Flame. The ignis fatuus is a vapour ſhining 
without heat; and is there not the ſame difference between 
this vapour, and Flame, as between rotten wood ſhining 
without heat; and burning coals of fire? In diſtilling hot 
ſpirits, if the head of the {till be taken off, the vapour which 
aſcends, will take fire at the Flame of a candle, and turn 
into Flame. Some bodies, heated by motion or fermenta- 
tion, if the heat grow intenſe, fume copiouſly ; and if the 
heat be great enough, the fumes will thine, and become 
Name. Metals in fuſion do not flame, for want of a copi- 
ous fume. All flaming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, wood, 
foſſil coal, pitch, ſulphur, &c. by burning, waſte in ſmoke, 
which at firſt is lucid ; but at a little diſtance from the bo- 
dy, ceaſes to be ſo, and only continues hot. When the 
Flame is put out, the ſmoke 1s thick, and frequently ſmells 
ſtrongly; but in the Flame it loſes its ſmell, and according 
to the nature of the fewel, the Flame is of divers colours. 
That of ſulphur, e. gr. is blue; that of copper opened with 
ſublimate, green; that of tallow, yellow; of camphire, 
white, c. We find that when gunpowder takes fire, it 
oes off in a faming ſmoke. The manner we conceive to 


this: the charcoal and ſulphur eaſily take fire, and ſet 


fire to the nitre; by which the ſpirit of the nitre being ra- 
refied into vapour, ruſhes out, like the vapour of water out 
of an æolipile. Then the acid ſpirit of the ſulphur enter- 
ing violently into the fixed body of the nitre, ſets looſe the 
ſpirit of the nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, where- 
by the heat is increaſed, and the fixed body of the nitre rare- 
fied into fume ; and thus is a vehement exploſion effected. 
The Flame of gunpowder ariſes from a violent action, 
whereby the mixt being quickly and vehemently heated, is 
rarefied and converted into fume and vapour: Which vapour 


by the violence of the action becoming ſo hot as to ſhine, ap- 


pears in the form of Flame. Newt. Optics, p. 318. 
It is a remarkable phænomenon of the Flame of a candle, 
torch, or the like, that in the dark it appears bigger at a 
diſtance than near at hand. The reaſon is, that at a diſtance, 
e. gr. of fix feet, the eye can readily diſtinguiſh between the 
Flame, and the contiguous air illuminated by it; and ſees 
preciſely where the Flame terminates : But at the diſtance, 
e. gr. of thirty foot, though the angle ſubtended by the 
Flame be much ſmaller than before; yet the eye not being 
able to diſtinguiſh the preciſe bound of the Flame, takes part 
of the ſphere of air illuminated by it, for the Flame itſelf. 
See VISION. 
We have ſeveral inſtances of actual Flame being produced 
by the mixture of two cold liquors. Dr. Slare gives us a 
liſt of the oils which burſt into Flame, upon mixing them 
with compound ſpirit of nitre: ſuch are thoſe of carroways 
cloves, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, box, camphire, pepper, hartſhorn, 
blood, &'c, Phil. Tranſact. No 213. 
Vital FLAME, FLAMMA or FLAMMULA wvitalis, a fine, 
warm, ignious ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by many both of the an- 
tients and moderns, to reſide in the hearts of animals, as 
neceſſary to life, or rather, as that which conſtitutes life 
itſelf, See LIFE. 
To the preſervation of this Flame, they ſuppoſe air as neceſ- 
fary, as it is to the conſervation of common Flame; and 
hence aſcribe the neceſſity of reſpiration to animal life. See 
AIR and RESPIRATION, | 
Mr, Boyle, by experiments in an exhauſted receiver, found 
that the vital Flame of animals, if life may be fo called, 
ſurvives or outlaſts the Flame of ſpirit of wine, or of a wax 
or tallow candle, Sc. Some animals would remain alive and 
well in vacuo, for three or four minutes, whereas no com- 
mon Flame would laſt there one minute. The light of glow- 
worms he found would preſently be deſtroyed by exhauſting 
the air; and retrieved again upon its re-admiſſion. 

r. Quincy can find nothing more in the notion of vita] 
Flame, than the natural warmth, which is the effect of a cir- 


culating blood ; and which is always as its velocity, Sec 
CALIDUM Janatum. 


FLAMEN, among the antient Romans, was a prieſt, or 


miniſter of ſacrifice. See PRIEST and SACRIFICE. 


| FLA 


There were as many kinds of Flamens at Rome, as there 
were Gods who had prieſts, and ſacrifices offered them. 
Numa, at firſt, only inſtituted three: One for Jupiter, 
called Flamen dialis; another for Mars, called Flamen mar- 
tialis; and a third for Romulus or Quirinus, called Flamen 
uirinalis. See DIiAL1s, Ce. X 
fo after-times twelve more were added; which made the 
number of Flamens fifteen. | 
The three firſt were taken from among the patricians, and 
were held of a rank and diſtinction ſuperior to the reſt, They 
were called greater Flamens, Flamines majores; in contra- 
diſtinction to the other twelve, who were choſe from among 
the plebeians, and were called er Flamens, Flamincs minores. 
The Flamen dialis, or of Jupiter, was the firſt inſtituted, 
and held in the greateſt repute, He bore a peculiar ornament 
on his head, called Albugalerus, which was made of the ſkin 
of a white victim, ſacrificed to Jupiter. 
The cap wore by the reſt, was called Flamma, or Apex, 
It was made of a ſheep's ſkin, with the wool on: To 
it was faſtened a little branch of an olive tree. That of the 
Flamen of Jupiter ended in a point, called Tutulus. It was 
tied under the chin with ſtrings. In the ſummer time it was 
only a woolen thread tied round the head ; it being prohibi- 
ted them to appear quite bare-headed. And hence, accord- 
ing to Feſtus, came their denomination of Flamen, viz. from 
Filamen, of filum, thread, | 
Though the Flamens bore one common appellation ; yet did 
not they conſtitute any company or college, Each god had 
his ſeveral ſacrifices, feaſts, and ceremonies a-part : Nor had 
one F/amen any relation to another; only they were all ſub- 
ordinate to the pontifex maximus. Aulus Gellius aſſures us, 
that they were created by the people in the comitia curiata : 
but the pontifex maximus conſecrated them. Their prieſthood, 
called Flaminatus, was perpetual; though on ſome occaſions 
they might be depoſed, 
The names of the ſeveral Flamens are as follow: The three 
great Flamens, as already obſerved, were the Flamen dialis; 
Flamen martialis, and Flamen quirinalis. The twelve leſler 
were, the Flamen carmentalis, or prieſt of the goddeſs Car- 
menta : Flamen falacer, or prieſt of the god Falacer ; a name, 
whoſe origin Varro obſerves, is not known : Flamen floralis, 
or of the goddeſs Flora : Flamen furinalis, whoſe etymology 
is not known: Flamen levinalis: Flamen lucularis : Flamen 
palatualis, whom ſome moderns will have the prieſt of the 
goddeſs that preſided over the palatium; though Varro owns 
himſelf at a loſs for its original: Hamen pomonalis, or of Po- 
mona, goddeſs of fruits: Flamen virbialis, or of the god 
Virbius, whom ſome take for the ſame with Hippolytus : 
Flamen vulcanalis, or of Vulcan; and Flamen volturnalis, or 
of the god Volturnus. | 
They had alſo their Haminæ or Flaminice, who were wives 
of the Flamens, or the prieſteſſes of the deities. In an an- 
tient marble, quoted by Gruter, p. CCCCLIX. n. 9. the 
word Flamina is uſed for prieſteſs; And in the ſame author, 
p. CCCvVIII. n. 3. the prieſteſs of the goddeſs Feronia is called 
FLAM FERON, that is, Flamina, or Hlaminica Feroniæ. 
The Flamina bore the ſame ornament on her head with the 
Flamen. She had alſo the ſame ſurname with her huſband ; 
as Flamina dialis, martialis, &c. 
FLAMMULA, or FLAMULAa, under the eaſtern empire, 
was a kind of flag, terminating in a point ſomewhat like a 
flame, ſerving as a mark, or badge, to diſtinguiſh the ſol- 
diers of the ſeveral companies, battalions, regiments, &c, 
See FLAG, STANDARD, Se. 
In Greek it was called gazpway: It was ſometimes placed 
on the caſk ; ſometimes on the cuiraſs, and ſometimes at the 
end or tip of the pike, &c, 
The emperor Maurice ordered, that the Flammulz or each 
diviſion ſhould be of a different colour, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the other battalions, or brigades : $\apmas exagns Hel- 
pas Ide pom eva. | 
They uted to lay aſide the Flammula before an engagement, 
leſt it ſhould prove an incumbrance, The cavalry had alſo 
Hlammulæ on their horſes, to diſtinguiſh the troops they be- 
longed to, 
FLANCH, FLanque, or FLasque, an ordinary in he- 
raldry, formed by an arched line, which begins at the cor- 
ners of the chief, and ends in the baſe of the eſcutcheon.— 
He beareth ermin two Flanches vert. See Tab. Herald. fig. 25. 
Flanches are always born by pairs. | 
Leigh makes Flangue and Flaſk two diſtin bearings, where 
of the former is more bent in than the latter ; but Gibbon 
judiciouſly makes them but one, which he calls Flangue. 
FLANEL or FLANNEL, a kind of ſlight, looſe, woollen 
ſtuff, not quilted, but very warm; compoſed of a woof, 
and warp, and wove on a loom, with two treddles, after the 
manner of bavs, &c. See Bays. | 
FLANK, or FL anc, in the manage, is applied to the ſides 
of a horſe's buttocks, &c. 
In a ſtrict ſenſe, the Flanks of a horſe are the extremes of the 
belly, where the ribs are wanting, and below the loins. 
The Flanks of a horſe ſhould be full; and at the top of each, 
a feather, The diſtance between the Jaſt rib, and haunch 


| bone, which is properly the Flank, ſhould be ſhort ; which 
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' FLanked Tnaille, called alſo Tenaille, See TENAILLE. 
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tney term well. coupled: Such horſes being moſt hardy, and| with a character called a Sharp; or they take the name of the 


fit to endure labour. 


natural note next above, with a mark called a Flat 


A horſe is ſaid to have no Flank, if the laſt of the ſhort ribs “ CHARACT ERS muſic. Thus D Flat fin; 

be at a conſiderable diſtance from the haunch-bone ; as alſo | below the D — U A0 it is indifferent * a Semni-tone 

when his ribs are too much ſtreightened in their compaſs. ther the inſerted note be accounted as a Flat ap” Whe. 
FL Ax E, in war, is uſed by way of ahalogy, for the fide of a | This ſemitonic ſeries or ſcale is very exactly repreſented þ 


battalion, army, &c, in contra- diſtinction to the Front and 
Rear. See FRONT and REAR, | 


the keys of a ſpinnet : The foremoſt range of k f 
natural notes; and keys behind, the 1 . 75 
5 


To attack the enemy in Flank, is to diſcover, and fire upon | the Hats and ſharps. 


them on one ſide, 


FLATULENT, ſomething that has a relation to Flatur's, 


The enemy took us in Flank: the Flank of the infantry | or blaſts of wind. See FLaTvs. 


muſt be covered with the wings of the cavalry. 


Peas, and moſt kinds of pulſe, onions, &&c, are flatulent foods 


FLank, in fortification, is a line, drawn from the extremity | FLATUS, or FLaTuLENncy, wind gathered in the b 
of the face, towards the inſide of the work. —Such is the els; or other cavity of the body, by indigeſtion, Ee. th 


line B A, tab. fortification, fig. 1. 


diſcuſſed by warm aromatics, which rarefy it enough to 


Or, Flank is that part of the baſtion, which reaches from | break away wherever vent can be found. 
the curtin to the face, and defends the oppoſite face, the] FLATTER, or FLaTTENER, [ ſee C 
ee COINING, 


Flank, and the curtin. See BasTi1oN. 


FLATTING, or FilaTTENiNG, 


Obligue, or ſecond FLA N Kk, is that part of the curtin, EI,| FLAX, or Line, Linum, a plant with a flender hollow 


intercepted, between the greater line of defence, E C, and 


ſtem, uſually about two foot high ; whoſe bark conſiſts of 


the leſſer, I C: and from which they can fee to ſcour the face] fibres, or threads, much like thoſe of hemp; which bein 


of the oppoſite baſtion. 


dreſſed and worked in due manner, makes that noble com. 


Low, covered, or retired FLANK, is the platform of the caſe- | modity, linen-cloth. 


mate, which lies hid in the baſtion ; otherwiſe called orillon. 
See ORILLON. 
FLANK Fitchant is that from whence a cannon playing, fireth | 
its bullets directly in the face of the oppoſite baſtion, 
FLAaNnk Razant is the point, from whence the line of defence 
begins, from the conjunction of which with the curtin, the 
ſhot only raſeth the face of the next baſtion; which happens 
when the face cannot be diſcovered but from the Fant alone. 
Simple FLANKS, are lines, going from the angle of the ſhoul- 


der, to the curtin ; whoſe chief office is for defence of the | 


moat; and place. | 
FLANKED, FLANQUE, is uſed by the French heralds, to 
expreſs our party per ſalteer; that is, when the field is divided 
into four parts, after the manner of an X. 
Though Colombiere uſes the term in another ſenſe, which 
appears more natural, viz. for the taking of flanches, or 
rounding ſections out of the ſides of the eſcutcheons; the 
firſt from the angles of it, the latter in ſtrait lines, forming 
an angle at the feſs, without making any ſalteer. 
FLANKED Angle, in fortification, is the angle formed by the 
two faces of the baſtion, and which of courſe forms the point 
of the baſtion. See ANGLE, and BasT1on. | 


FLANKING, in the general, is the act of diſcovering, and 
firing upon, the ſide of a place, body, battalion, &c, 
To flank a place, is to diſpoſe a baſtion, or other work in 
ſuch manner, as that there ſhall be no part of the place, but 
what may be defended, i. e. may be played on, both in 
front, and rear. | 
To flank a wall with towers. This baſtion is flanked by the 
oppoſite flank, and a half- moon. This horn-work is flanked 
by the curtin. | | 
Any fortification that has no defence but juſt right forwards, 
is faulty: and to render it compleat, one part ought to be 
made to flank the other. Hence the curtin is always the 
ſtrongeſt part of any place, becauſe it is flanked at each end. 
See DEFENCE. 
Battalions alſo are ſaid to be flanked by the wings of the ca- 
valry—A houſe is ſometimes ſaid to be flanked with two 
pavillions, or two galleries; meaning it has a gallery, c. on 


each ide. 
FLANKING line, of Defence, ſee RasanT, and LINE of 


Flax thrives beſt in'a ſoil that has long lain fallow. To beat 


' Fla, it muſt be welt plowed, laid flat and even, and the 


ſeed ſown thick, ih a warm ſeaſon, about the middle of 
March, or beginning of April. The beſt ſeed is that brought 
from the Eaſt ; which, though dear, repays the Charges with 
abundance, One ſowing will produce two or three Crops 
before it need be renewed, CI g 
Flax pulled up in the bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger, than 
if left ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe ; but then the ſeed is loft, 
The preparations Nax muſt undergo, to fit it for ſpinning, 
are pulling, drying, and ſwingling. See Heme, 

The ſeed of Hax, called Linſced, has ſeveral conſiderable pro- 
perties. It enters the compoſition of divers medicines, and 
yields an oil by expreſſion, which has moſt of the proper- 
ties of nut-oil ; and which is frequently uſed, in defect there- 
of, in painting, to burn in lamps, &c. That drawn cold, 
is reputed good in divers diſeaſes, See OIL. | 


”. 


FLEA, in natural hiſtory, —The generation of this fami- 


liar vermin affords ſomething very curious, firſt diſcovered 
by Sig. Diacinto Ceſtone. | | 

Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depoſit on animals 
that afford them a proper food: Theſe eggs being very round 


and ſmooth, uſually flip ftreight down; unleſs detained by _ 


the piles, or other inequalities of the clothes, hairs, &c, 
Of theſe eggs are hatched white worms, of a ſhining pearl 
colour, which feed on the ſcurfy ſubſtance of the cuticle, 
the downy matter gathered in the piles of clothes, or other 
the like excrement. 

In a fortnight they come to a tolerable ſize, and are very 
lively and active; and if at any time diſturbed, ſuddenly roll 
themſelves into a kind of ball. | 

Soon after they come to creep, after the manner of ſilk- 
worms that haye no legs, with a very ſwift motion, When 
arrived at their ſize, they hide themſelves as much as poflible, 
and ſpin a ſilken thread out of their mouth, wherewith they 
form themſelves a ſmall round bag or caſe, white within, 
as paper, but without always dirty, and fouled with duſt, 
Here, after a fortnight's ſleep, the animalcule burſts out, 
transformed into a perfect Flea ; leaving its exuviz in the 
bag. While it remains in the bag, it is milk white; till the 
ſecond day before its eruption, when it becomes coloured, 


grows hard, and gets ſtrength; ſo that upon its firſt delivery, 


it ſprings nimbly away. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 249. 


D . : 
ones FLEA-BITTEN Colur of a horſe is white ſpotted all 


FLASK, FL As uE, a bearing, more properly called Flanch, 
or Flanque. See FLANCH. | 

_ FLATS, in muſick, a kind of additional or half notes, con- 

trived, together with Sharps, to remedy the defects of muſi- 


FLEAM, a ſmall inftrument of pure ſteel, compoſed of 


over with dark reddiſh ſpots. See HORSE, _ 


or three moveable lancets for bleeding a horſe or the like. See 
LANCET. 


cal inſtruments, See SHARP. ; | | 
FLEDWITE, or FIIOHT-wIr E, in our antient laws, a 


The natural ſcale of muſick being limited to fixed ſounds, 
and adjuſted to an inftrument, the inftrument will be found 
defective in ſeveral points: As particularly, in that we can 
only proceed from any note, by one particular order of degrees; 
that for this reaſon we cannot find any interval required from 
any note, or letter upwards and downwards; and that a ſong 
may be ſo contrived, as that if it be begun by any particular 
note or letter, all the intervals or other notes, ſhall be juſtly 
found on the inſtrument, or in the fixed ſeries; yet were the 
ſong begun with any other note, we could not proceed. See 
SCALE. 
To remove, or ſupply this defect, muſicians have recourſe to 
a ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is thirteen notes, 
including the extremes, to an octave; which makes the in- 
ſtruments ſo perfect, that there is but little to complain of. 


i i le for inſtru- 
This, therefore, is the preſent ſyſtem or ſcale for inſtru Ne of here OOO 
FLEET, a number of veſſels, going in company) 


ments, viz. betwixt the extremes of every tone of the natu- 
ral ſcale is put a note, which divides it into two unequal 
parts, called Semi-tones ; and the whole may be called the 
ſemitonic Scale, containing twelve Semi-tones betwixt thirteen 
notes, in the compaſs of the octave. See SEMI-TONE, 
and SEMI-TONIC, | 

Now, to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtin, theſe inſerted 
notes either take the name of the natural note next below, | 


FLEECE, the covering of wool ſhorn © 


The golden FLEECE is famous among the an 


diſcharge or freedom from amercements, when one having 


been an outlawed fugitive, comes to the peace of our lord 
the king, on his own accord, or with licence. Raſtal. 
Others rather take it to denote a mulct, or fine, ſet upon 3 


fugative to be reſtored to the king's peace. 3 


ſheep. See Wool. ; 
ſheep tient writers. It 


was this that the Argonauts, under the command of Jaſon, 
went in purſuit of to Colchis, a province of Aſia, now e 

Mingrelia. See ARGONAUTS. f > 

n is variouſly explained, 


The myſtery of the golden Fleece : 
either of hi poke of the wool trade of Colchis ; 


gold that they commonly gathered there with fleeces, in tle 


rivers, Arbuth. Dif}. p. 224 . 


whether 


3 
on a deſign of war, or commerce. See SHIP. 
In ue of peace, merchant-ſhips go in Fleets, for their 


mutual aid and aſſiſtance: In times of war, as 
, 


rity, they likewiſe procure convoys of men of war Gy 


they are bound, 


to eſcort them to the places whither . 


or of the 


beſides this ſeru- 
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if 


dart of the way, to a certain point or latitude, beyond 
_— they are judged out of danger of privateers, &c, 


TI” Spaniſh Fleet ſent againſt England, by Philip. II. con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand veſſels, In the eaſt there have been Fleets 
{cen of three thouſand veſſels. . 1 
Merchant Fleets generally take their denomination from the 
place ow are bound to; as the Turkey Fleet, Eaſt-India 
C, . 3 ; | 
i call ſimply the Fleet, or Flota, a certain num- 
ber of veſſels, belonging partly to the king, and partly to 
merchants, ſent every year to Vera Crux, a port of New 
pain. | F 
7 5 Flata conſiſts of the captain, admiral, and patach or 
pinnace, which go on the king's account ; and about fixteen 
ſhips, from four hundred to a thouſand tuns, belonging to 
particular perſons. They are all ſo heavy laden both going 
and coming, that they have much ado to defend themſelves 
when attacked. The Fleet puts out from Cadix about the 
month of Auguſt, and makes it eighteen or twenty months 
before its return. See FLOTA. | 4 
The Fleet ſent annually from the ſame port to Peru, they 
call the Galleons, See GALLEON., | 
When the two Fleets put out together, they go in company 
as far as the Antilles, where they ſeparate ; the Galleons for 
Cathagena, and Porto-Bello ; and the Flota for Vera Crux: 
At their teturn they join in the Havanna. 
Of the two Hleets the Galleons are the moſt richly laden; not 
but the cargo of the Flota is very conſiderable. See Co u- 
MERCE. — | 
FLEET is alſo a famous priſon in London, thus called from 
the river Fleet, on the border whereof it ſtands. See 
PRISON. | | | 
To this priſon perſons are uſually committed for contempt of 
the king and his laws; or upon abſolute command of the 
king, or ſome of his courts, particularly that of chancery ; 
and laſtly, for debt. | | | 
FLEGM, FLEGmMATICc, FLEGMAGOGUE, c. See 
PHLEGM, PHLEGMATIC, Cc. 1 
FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH tongue, is that which we 
otherwiſe call Lau- Dutch; to diſtinguiſh it from the Ger- 
man, whereof it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect. See 
LANGUAGE, and TEUTONIC. 
The Flemiſh is the language uſed throughout all the provinces 
of the Netherlands. It differs from the Walloon ; which is a 
corrupt French, See WALLOON. PE 
There are ſeveral Flemiſh tranſlations of the Bible. In the 
ear 1618. it was decreed by the ſynod of Dort, that a new 
Flemiſh verſion ſhould be made of the whole ſcriptures ; by 
reaſon the old tranſlation, which had been taken from that of 
Luther, was full of faults. Accordingly, ſeveral perſons, 
learned in the Greek and Hebrew languages, undertook the 
work ; which was publiſhed with notes in 1637. This Bible 
is highly valued by the reformed in Holland, Fc. though 
M. Simon cenſures it as far from the perfection of a juſt tranſ- 
lation. See BIBLE, 8 
FLEMISH Bricks, a neat, ſtrong kind of bricks of a yellowiſh 
colour, brought from Flanders, and much uſed for paving, 
See BRICK. | 
FLESH, Caro, in anatomy, a ſimilar, fibrous part of an 
animal body, ſoft, and bloody; being that whereof moſt of 
the other parts are compoſed, and whereby they are connected 
together, | : 
Fleſh is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the body, where 
the blood- veſſels are ſo ſmall, as only to retain blood enough 
ro preferve their colour red. 
The antients made five different kinds of Fl-h : The firſt 
. muſcular, fibrous, or 2 as the ſubſtance of the heart, 
and other muſcles. See MuscLE, FI BRE, Sc. — The ſe- 
cond, parenchymous, as that of the lungs, liver and ſpleen. 
See PARENCHYMA, SPLEEN, &c,—The third, viſce- 
rous, as the Fl; of the ſtomach and inteſtines. See IN TES- 
TIN ES.— The fourth, glandulous, as that of the breaſts, 
pancreas, tonſils, &c, See BREAST, PAN cREAS, c. 
And the fifth, ſpurious; as that of the gums, glans of the 
penis, the lips, &c. See SpURIOUs, GLANS, c. 
The moderns only admit of one kind of Fleſh, viz. the muſ- 
cular, conſiſting of little tubes, or veſſels with blood therein ; 
fo that fleſhy and muſcular parts of the body with them are 
the ſame thing. See Musc LE. 
Sometimes, however, they apply the term to the glands; which 
they call, by way of diſtinction, glandulous Fleſh, See GL AN D. 
As to the parenchymas, they are now found to be quite other 
things than the antients imagined. The lungs are only an 
aſſemblage of membranous veſicles, inflated with air. See 
LUNGS.—The liver a collection of glands, wherein the 
BE is ſeparated. See LIVER.— The ſpleen, heap of ye- 
icles, full of blood; and the k:dneys, like the liver, a mais 


of glands, for ſeparati f 5 
Rang parating of the urine. See SPLEEN, and 


FLESH is alſo uſed in theology, i 
of the incarnation, and euchariſt. 


The word was made Fleſh, verbum 
CARNATION, 


n ſpeaking of the myſteries 
dee EUCHARIST, e. 


7 1 


The Romaniſts hold, that the bread in the ſacrament of the 
upper is turned into the real Ho of Jeſus Chriſt. Sec 
R ANSUHTANTIATION. 
he reſurfection of the Fl; is an article of faith. See 
RESURRECTION, | N | 
The Anthropophagi, or Cannibals, are ſaid to feed upon hu- 
== Flih, See CaRnivoRous, ANTHROPOPHACG1, 
Go 
Fungous FLESH. See the article Fu N us. 
FL ESU is ſometimes alſo uſed by botaniſts, for the ſoft pulpy 
ſubſtance of any fruit, incloſed between the outer rind or 
ſkin, and the ſtone : Or that part of a root, fruit, &c. fit to 
be eaten. See FRuir, Pu lr, Ge. 
FLESH-Colour. See the article CA RN AT ION. 
FLEUR-DE-LISEE, FILEURET TEE, FLEURONNEE, 
and FLEURY, in heraldry, See FLoRy. 
FLEXIBLE, in phyſics, is applied to bodies that are capa- 
ble of being bent, or changed from their natural form, and 
direction. See DUCTILITY. 
Trees that grow near waters, as the willow, poplar, &c. are 
more flexible than others. The fibres being finer and more 
flexible in women than in men, they have generally a 
greater degree of delicacy of thought, and imagination, A 
flexible voice ſucceeds in muſic, | 
A body is not capable of being inflected or bent, unleſs the 
whole thereof be at reſt. In bending a body, it conſtitutes, 
as it were, two levers; and the point it is to be bent in, 13a 
fulcrum : Hence, as a moving power, the further it is from 
the fulcrum, the greater is its force; the longer the flexible 
body is, the eaſter it is bent. | 
FLEXION, in anatomy, &c. is applied to the motion of an 
. arm, or other member, whereby it is bent. 
The arm has a motion of Flexion, and another of extenſion, 
The motion of Flexion is; when the radius and humerus 
approach each other, and form an angle, at the elbows. See 
FLEXOR. | 
FLEXION, or FLEXURE of Curves. See POINT of contrary 
FROM. | ; 
FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles, in 
reſpe& of their action, viz. the bending of the members, or 
joints; in oppoſition to the extenſors, which open or ſtretch 
them. See MuscLE. 8 | 
FLExoR Capitis, is a muſcle of the head, called alſo Rectus 
major anticus. See RECTUS major, &C. 
FL ExOR Carpi radialis, called alſo Radiæus internus, Tiſes 
from the inner protuberance of the humerus; and running 
along the radius, is inſerted into the upper part of the bone 
of the metacarpus, which is joined with the fore- finger. 
FLEXOR Carpi ulnaris, called alſo Cubiteus internus, ariſes 
tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, and 
upper part of the ulna, upon which it runs along, till paſfing 
under the ligamentum annulare, it is inſerted by a fhort 
ſtrong tendon into the fourth bone of the firſt row of the 
carpus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 24. 
Both theſe muſcles bend the wriſt. | 
FLExoR Pollicis pedis brevis, ariſes from the middle of the 
cuneiform bone. It is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ſeemingly 
two, and running over the termination of the peronæus, has 
a double inſertion into the offa ſeſamoidea, 
FL ExOR Pollicis pedis longus, a muſcle of the toe, derived from 
the back-part of the fibula, with a double order of fibres, and 
runs tendinous under the inner ankle, and through the chan- 
nel in the inner part of the bone of the heel, to its inſertion 
at the extremity of the great toe, on the under ſide. 
FLExXoOR primi internodii digitorum pedis. See-LUMBRI- 
CALES pedis. | 
FLEXOR fs internodii digitorum manus. See PERFORA- 
us manus. 
FL Exo tertii internodii digitorum manus. See PERFORANS 
manus. s 
FLE | tertii internodii digitorum pedis. See PERFORANS 
pears, | : | 
FLEXORES primi internodii digitorum manus, are muſcles of 
the fingers, called alſo lumbricales manus. See Lu MBRRI- 
CALES. 


9 LEXORES pollicis manus, are two muſcles ſerving to bend the 


thumb. | 
The firſt, called Flexor tertii internodii, &c. ariſes from the 
internal protuberance of the humerus, and part of the radius, 
by different orders of fibres, and paſſing under the ligamen- 
tum annulare, is inſerted into the third bone of the thumb. — 
The ſecond, called Flexor ſecundi internodii, &c. ariſes from 
the bones of the carpus, and annular ligament; and is inſer- 
ted into the ſecond bone of the thumb. 

FLEXORES ſecundi internodii digitorum pedis, See PER Fo- 
RA us pedis. 

FLIE, or FIL v, that part of the mariners compaſs, on which 
the thirty-two winds are drawn, and over which the needle 
is faſtened underneath. See ComPass, and NEEDLE. 
FLIGHT, the a& of a bird in flying ; or the manner, dura- 
tion, &c, thereof. See FLyiNnG. 

The feathers of birds are admirably contrived and fitted for 
the eaſe and conveniency of Flight, See FEATHER. 


caro factum elt. See Ix- | 
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Almoſt every kind of bird has its particular Fight. 
eagle's 
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eagle's Flight is the higheſt : The Flight of the ſpar-hawk, 
and vultur, are noble, fit for high enterpriſe and combat. 
The Flight of ſome birds is low, weak, traient and as 
they call it, terra a terra: The Flight of the partridge and 

heaſant, is but of ſhort continuance: That of the dove, 
Shari : That of the ſparrow, undulatory, &c, 
The augurs pretended to foretel future events from the Flight 
of birds. See AUGURY. | 
FLICHT. In melting the lead-oar in the works at Mendip, 
there is a ſubſtance flies away in the ſmoak, which they call 
the Flight. See LEAD. 
They find it ſweetiſh upon their lips, if their faces happen to 
be in the way of the ſmoak, which they avoid all they can. 
This, falling on the graſs, kills cattle that feed thereon ; and 
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inſpired them withal, withdrew, that 3 
be balked of their 1 — 2e might not 
There were divers other ſorts of ſhews exhibi i 
caſion; and if we may believe Suetonius rag De. this oc. 
and Vopiſcus in Carinus, theſe princes preſented Th . 6. 
dancing on ropes. See Rope-DAN ING. elephants 
The Ludi Florales, according to Pliny, lib. xvii; 
were inſtituted by order of an oracle of the Sib Is. c. 29. 
28 of April; not in the year of Rome 13772 om the 
commonly read it in the antient editions of that auth, as we 
in Io5x1y. as F. Hardouin has corrected it; but ary nor 
reads it, in 513. They were chiefly held in the ni he oſſius 
in the Patrician- ſtreet: Some will have it there . ume, 
the purpoſe on the hill called Hortulorum. * eireus 
The goddeſs Flora is by ſome held to be the ſame with th 
e 


being gathered and carried home, kills rats and mice in their 
houſes : That which falls on the ſand, they gather and melt 
upon a flag-hearth, into ſhot and ſheet-lead, 

Capons FLIGHT, in ſome cuſtoms, is a compaſs of ground, 
ſuch as a capon might fly over, due to the eldeſt born of ſe- 
veral brothers, in making partition of the father's effects 
with them, when there is no principal manor in a lordſhip. 
It is uſually eſtimated by a bow-ſhot. 

FLIGHT of a Stair-caſe. See the article STAIR-CASE. 


FIGHT, in heraldry, See the article Vol. 
FLINT, Silex, a ſmall, hard, lived, or black pebble; chiefly 


uſed for yielding ſparks of fire by colliſion againſt ſteel. See 


STONE, FRICTION, &c. | 
The Indians, inſtead of Flint and fteel, uſe two pieces of 


green wood, which they rub violently againſt each other. 
In the Eaſt, they uſe the wood candon ; and in Peru, reyaca. 


Chloris of the Greeks. Others maintain, that th; | 

was a famous courtiſan at Rome, who Par retro 
ſelf by proſtitution, made the people of Rome her = her. 
condition that they ſhould celebrate the anniverſar 7 5 
birth-day, by the games and feaſts above- mentioned 8 om 
time afterward, the ſenate judging ſuch a foundation u dro 
thy the majeſty of the Roman people ; to ennoble hy ons. 
mony, converted Flora into a goddeſs, whom they ſu ron 
to preſide over flowers; and ſo made it a piece of reli - 0 
render her propitious, that it might be well with thi 2 
dens, vineyards, Oc, ey 
This is the common account: But Voſſius de 1411. lib. 
c. 12, can by no means allow the goddeſs Flora to have ho a 
the courtiſan above-mentioned : He will rather have "wp 
Sabine deity ; and thinks her worſhip might have commenc p 
under Romulus. His reaſon is, that Varro in his fourth book 


6 


See FI RE. 

Hints are alſo one of the principal ingredients in the making] of the Latin tongue, ranks Flora among the deities, to who 

of glaſs. See GLASss. | Tatius, king of the Sabines, offered up vows, before he Mov 
battle with the Romans. Add, that from another paſſage in 


Fr1xT-I/alls, See the article WALLS. 
FLIP, a fort of ſailors drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, 


and ſugar, mixed. 

FLOAT, or FLEET. See FLoTa, and FLOTILLA. 

FLOAT of a fiſhing line, a cork, or quill, ſwimming on the 
water, to diſcover what becomes of the hook, whether any 
thing bites, &c. See FisHING Float. 

FLoar, alſo denotes a certain quantity of pieces of timber | 
joined together with rafters a-thwart, thrown into a river, 
to be conveyed down the ſtream 3 and even ſometimes to 
carry burdens down a river with the ſtream. The inven- 
tion of Floats is of great uſe : It is faid to have been firſt put 


in execution at Paris, in the year 1618. 
See the articles BoaT, VESSELS, 


Varro it appears, that there were prieſts of Flora, with fact; 
fices, &c. as early as Romulus and Numa. ; 
FLORAL Games,—There are alſo a kind of Flnal Games 
obſerved at this day in France; firſt inftituted in 1324. 

The defign and eſtabliſhment is owing to ſeven perſons of 
condition, lovers of poetry, who about All-faints-day, in 132 
ſent a circular letter to all the provincial poets, called TA 
badours, to meet at Tholouſe on May-day following, there 
to rehearſe their poems; promiſing a prize of a violet of pold 
to the perſon whoſe piece ſhould be judged the beſt. 

The capitouls found the deſign ſo good, that it was afterwards 
reſolved at a council of the city, to continue it at the City 
charge; which is ſtill done, in a manner that does honour to 


FLOATING Veſſels. 
Sc. the place. 
FLoaTING, in huſbandry, is the drowning or watering off In 1325. a chancellor, and ſecretary of the new academy 
meadows, were choſe; and the ſeven inſtitutors took the quality of 
maintainers thereof. Two other prizes were afterwards ad- 


FLOOD, a deluge, or inundation of waters. See DELUGE. 


FLoo is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the tides. See Tipe. 
When the water is at loweſt, it is called Flood; when riſing, 


young, or old Food; when at higheſt, and beginning to fall, 
ebb water. See EBB, FLUx, NE Ar, c. 


FLOOK, or FLUKE of an anchor, See ANCHOR, 
FLOOR, in building, the underſide of a room, or that part 


ded to the violet, viz. an eglantine for the ſecond prize; and 
a panſy for the third. It was alſo decreed, that the perſon 
who bore away the firſt prize, might demand to be made 
batchelor; and that whoever bore away all three, ſhould be 
created doctor in the Gay Science, that is, in poetry, 

There is a regiſter of theſe games kept at Tholouſe, which 
gives this account of their origin : Though others give the 
thing another turn. It was an antient cuſtom, they ſay, for 
the poets of Provence, to meet yearly at Tholouſe, to con- 
fer together, rehearſe their verſes, and receive a prize al- 
lotted to the beſt performance, This held till about the year 
1540. when a lady of quality left the beſt part of her for- 
tune, to eternize the cuſtom, and bear the expence of prizes; 
the number of which ſhe increaſed, ordering an eglantine, a 
panſy, a violet, and a pink; The three firſt a cubit high; 


we walk on. 
Floors are of divers ſorts; ſome of earth, ſome of brick, 


others of ſtone, &c. 
Carpenters, by the word Floor, underſtand as well the framed 
work of timber, as the boarding over it. 
For brick and /tone FLOORS, ſee the article PAVEMENT. 
For boarded FLOORS, it is obſervable, that the carpenters ne- 
ver Hoor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſs is ſet up, 


and alſo incloſed with walls; leſt the weather ſhould wrong 
the Flooring, Yet they generally rough-plane their boards for | worth fifteen piſtoles a- piece, F] 
the Foring, before they begin any thing elſe about the build- | The ceremony begins on May-day, with a ſolemn maß, | 
ing, that they may ſet them by to dry and ſeaſon ; which is muſic, &c. The corporation attend; and poems are re- 24 
done in the moſt careful manner, hearſed every day : The third day a magnificent treat 1s given ] 
by the magiſtracy, &c. and that day the prizes are adjudged. ] 
r 


Earthen FLooRS are commonly made of loame, and ſome- | 
times, eſpecially to make malt on, of lime, and brook-ſand, | The three prizes are the rewards of three different kinds of 
and gun duſt, or anvil duſt from the forge. compoſitions, viz. a poem, an eclogue, and an ode. 
Ox-blood, and fine clay, tempered together, Sir Hugh Plat [FLORALIA, in antiquity, a general name for the feaſts, 

games, and other ceremonies, held in honour of the goddeſs 


| ſays, makes the fineſt Floor in the world. | 
FLOOR of a ſhip, ſtrictly taken, is only ſo much of her bot- | Flora. | — | 
| The Hloralia were alſo called Anthiſteſes: They were held at 


tom, as ſhe reſts on, when a- ground. See SHIP, 7 hey \ 
Such ſhips as have long, arid withal broad Floors, lie on the | the latter end of the month of April, as Ovid witneſles, 
ground with moſt ſecurity, and are not apt to feel, or tilt on Exit, & in Majas feſtum Florale calendas. 
one ſide; whereas others, which are narrow in the Hor, or | In effect, the Horalia began on the 280 of April, and laſted 
in the ſea-phraſe, cranked by the ground, cannot be grounded | fix days. — 
without danger of being overturned. | They who aſſiſted at the ceremony were crowned with 1155 
FLORALES Ludi, FLoRAL Games, in antiquity, were | and committed a world of indecencies ; which indeed was 0 
games held in honour of Flora, the goddeſs of flowers; ſee extraordinary thing in the heathen feaſts. | 1 
FLORALIA. Some apply the word Floralia indifferently to the feaſts, a 
They were celebrated with horrible debaucheries. The moſt | games of this goddeſs ; but others reſtrain it to the fea 5 
licentious diſcourſes were not enough; but the courtiſans your! calling the games, Ludi Florales. See FLORALE 
were called together by the ſound of a trumpet, made their i. | NY 
appearance Ne ee the SS with abomina- | FLORID S:yle, is that enriched and heightened with figures 
ble ſhews and poſtures : The comedians appeared after the | and flowers of rhetoric. See STYLE. 1 
Longinus uſes the terms florid and affected ſty le, indifferentii, 


Val. Maximus relates, that Cato 
ſame manner on the ſtage. V , / 5 


being once preſent in the theatre on this occaſion, the people] and 2” them down as quite contrary 
ere aſhamed to aſk for the infamous pleaſure, in his pre- | See SUBLIME. | 1 
bom : . . f FLORILEGIUM, FLoriLEGE, a name the Li 


ſence ; till Cato, apprized of the reſervedneſs and reſpect he 


** 
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given, to what the Greeks call ay3oavytor, anthology 


collection of choice pieces, containing the fineſt and brighteſt 


things in their kind. See ANTHOLOGY, 


is particularly uſed for a kind of breviary, in the 
Frog n no irch, compiled by Arcadius, for the conveniency of 


| k prieſts and monks, who cannot carry with them, in 
earn and pilgrimages, all the volumes wherein their 
office is diſperſed. = _ 2 
The Florilegium contains the general rubrics, pſalter, can- 
ticles, the horologium, office of the feriæ, &c. 
FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real money ; and 
ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money of account. 
See Coin, and Mox EY. | 5 
FLORIN, as a Coin, is of divers values, according to the di- 
vers metals, and divers countries where it is ſtruck. Pieces 
under this denomination were antiently very frequent in com- 
merce, at preſent they are leſs common, though there were 
abundance of them ſtruck in Holland, of Engliſh ſilver, 
during the war which was terminated by the treaty of Ryſwick. 
In all appearance they took their name from the place where 
they were firſt ſtruck, viz. the city of Florence. Their zra 
is about the year 125 1. Though others aſcribe the name to 

a flower-de-lis, which was ſtruck on one fide. * 
The gold Florins are moſt of them of a very coarſe alloy ; 
ſome of them not exceeding thirteen or fourteen caracts, and 
none ſeventeen and a half, They weigh about two penny 
weights, and thirteen grains, 
Villani obſerves, that there were gold Horins in the year 1067 ; 
from which time the names Frank or Florin became applied to 

the gold coins, which till that time had been called Solidi, 

ſhillings. See FRANK, Cc. 

As to ſilver Florins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 40 

French ſols, or 1s. 1054. ſterling. Thoſe of Genoa, &c. 

were worth about 84 d. ſterling. 

Pieces of three Florins are called Ducatoons. See Dou c A- 

TOONS. , 

FLORIN, as a money of account, is uſed by the Italian, Dutch, 
and German merchants and bankers, in keeping their books, 
and making up their accounts. But this Florin is very di- 

verſe, and admits of different diviſions. In Holland it is on 
the foot of the Dutch coin of 'that name, containing twenty- 
four Deniers Groſch, and divided into Pacards and Penins, 
At Francfort, Nuremberg, Cc. it is equivalent to three 
ſhillings ſterling, and is divided into Creutzers and Pfennings. 

At Liege it is equivalent to 2s. 34. At Straſbourg to 
1s. 8 d. In Savoy to 114, At Genoa to 844 d. And at 
Geneva to 64 d. | 

FLoRIN, or FLORENCE, was alſo a gold coin, ſtruck in 


England in the 18. year of Edw. III. of the value of fix |. 


ſhillings. | 3 
— ſays, it was ſo called, becauſe made by Florentines: 
Fabian obſerves, the Florins were not of ſo fine gold as the 
nobles and half-nobles of that prince. 
But what is moſt obſer vable is, that Fabian calls the Florin a 
penny, value 6s. 8 d. the half Florin, an half-penny, value 
3s. 4d, the quarter Florin, a farthing, value 1s. 8 d. 
Theſe words we often meet with in old hiſtories and accounts, 
applied to ſeveral coins, as royals, angels, &c. where we are 
to underſtand by penny or denarius the whole, by obolus the 
half, and by uadrans the fourth part, or farthing. See DE- 
NARIUS, PENNY, OBOLUSs, FARTHING, @c. 
By indenture of the mint, in 18 Edw. III. every pound 
weight of old ſtandard gold, was to be coined into fifty Ho- 
rences, or Florins, to be currant at fix ſhillings a-piece; all 
which made in tale fifteen pounds ; or into a proportionable 
number of half or quarter Florins. 
FLORINIANTI, or FLORIANI, a ſe of heretics, of the 
ſecond century, denominated from its author Florinus, or 
Florianus, a prieſt of the Roman church, depoſed along with 
Blaſtus, for his errors. 
Florinus had been a diſciple of St. Polycarp, along with Ire- 
nzus. He made God the author of evil, or rather that the 
things forbidden by God are not evil, but of his own appoint- 
ing.—In which he followed the errors of Valentinus, and 
joined himſelf with the Carpocratians. See CarPOcRa- 
TIAN, Oc. | 
Irenzus relates, that they called their own ſe& ſpirituales, 
as having a perfect knowledge of God: other Chriſtians in 
reſpect of them were only P/ychici, i. e. animales, as having 
only a groſs apprehenſion and faith, and not a perfect know- 
ledge of divine things. See PRISCILLIANIST, LIBER- 
TIN ES, &c. 
According to Philaſtrius, the Florinians likewiſe denied a 
tuture judgment and reſurrection ; held — — Chriſt was 
not born of a virgin; and taught that the reſurrection was in 
effect a new generation. They are alſo charged with holding 
criminal aſſemblies in the night-time, and giving into Ju- 
daiſm and Paganiſm. Some even deduce the origin of the 
Adamites from them. 
They had other names given them: Philaſtrius ſays, they 
were the ſame with the Carpophorians, He adds, that they 
were alſo called ſoldiers, milites, quia de militaribus fuerunt. 
St. Irenæus calls them Gnoftics; St. Epiphanius, Phibio- 
tes; and Theodoret, Borborites, on account of the impuri- 
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ties of their life: Others call them Zaccheans ; others Cod- | 


FLO 


dians, &c. though, for what particular reaſons, it is not 


, eaſy, nor perhaps would it be worth while, to ſay. 
FLORIST, a perſon curious, or ſkilled in flowers; their 


kinds, names, characters, culture, &c. See FLOWER. 


FLORY, Flow, FLeury, Fox ET TEE, Fun- 


DE-LISEE, c. terms in heraldry, uſed when the out lines 
of any ordinary are drawn as if trimmed with, or in the 
form of, flowers, lillies, flower - de-luces, &c. 


Thus, he bears a croſs Flory, &c, See Tab. Herald. fig. 26. 


FLOTA, or FLoTTa, Fleet; a name the Spaniards give 


particularly to the ſhips which they ſend annually from Cadix, 
to the port of Vera-crux, to fetch the merchandizes gathered 
in Mexico for Spain, 

Thoſe ſent to fetch the commodities prepared in Peru, are 
called Galleons. See FLEET, and GALLEoON, 

The name FLOTILLA is given to a number of ſhips, which 
get before the reſt in their return, and give information of 
the departure and cargo of the Hota and galleons. 


FLOTAGES, all ſuch things as are floating on the top of 


the ſea, or great rivers; a word chiefly uſed in the com- 
miſſions of water-bailifts. 


FLOTSON, FLoTzam, or FLOATSAM, a term ſignify- 


ing any goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the top 
of the water; which, with Fet/ſon and Lagon, and Shares, are 
given the lord high admiral, by his letters patent. See AD- 
MIRAL, 

Fetſen is what is caſt out of the ſhip, being in danger of a 
wreck, and beaten to the ſhore by the water; or caſt on 
ſhore by the ſeamen. See JE Ts0n.—Lagon, or Lagan, is 
that which lies in the bottom of the ſea, See LaGAan,— 
Shares are goods due to ſeveral perſons, by proportion. 


FLOUNDER, ſee FISHING. 
FLOWER, FLos, that part of a plant, which contains the 


organs of generations ; or the parts neceſſary for the propa- 
gation of the kind. See PLANT, and GENERATION of 
Cans... 

The Flawer is a natural production, which precedes the fruit, 
and yields the grain or ſeed, See SEED, and FRUIT. 

The ſtructure of Flowers is ſomewhat various; though the 
generality, according to Grew, have theſe three parts in 
common, v:z, the empalement, the foliation, and the attire, 


See EMPALEMENT, FOLIATION, c. 


Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect Flower has the petala, 
ſtamina, apices, and ſtylus, or piſtil : Such as want any of 
theſe parts, he deems imperfect Flowers. See PETALA, 
STAMINA, PIsTIL, c. | 8 | 
In moſt plants there is a perianthium, calyx, or Flower cup, 
of a ſtronger conſiſtence than the Flower itſelf, and deſigned 
to ſtrengthen and preſerve it, See PERIANTHIUM, and 
CALYx. | | ha ke 

In ſome Flowers the two ſexes are confounded, i. e. the male 
and female parts are found in the ſame Flawer : in others, 


they are ſeparated ; and of theſe again, ſome are followed by 


fruits, and others not: Whence, Flowers become diſtinguiſhed 
into male, female, and hermaphrodites. | 

The generality of Flowers are of the hermaphrodite kind: 
Such, e. gr. are the lilly, tulip, daffodil, roſemary, ſage, 
thyme, geranium, althæa, &c. See HERMAPHRODITE. 
The ſtructure of parts is much the ſame in thoſe where the 
ſexes are divided: The difference between them conſiſts in 
this, that the ſtamina and apices, i. e. the male parts, in 
theſe, are ſeparated from the piſtils ; being ſometimes on the 
ſame ſtand, and ſometimes on different ones. 

Thoſe wherein the ſtamina are, in regard they bear no fruit, 
are called male, or barren Flawers, and by the botaniſts, Ha- 
mineous Flowers : Thoſe which contain the piſtil, being ſuc- 
ceeded with fruit, are called females, or fruitful Flavers, 


Among the plants which bear both male and female parts on 


the ſame ftand, but at a diſtance from each other, are rec- 
koned, the cucumber, melon, gourd, turkey-wheat, turnſol, 
wallnut, oak, beech, fir, alder, cypreſs, cedar, juniper, mul- 


| berry, plantain, &c. 


Thoſe, where the male and female parts of the Flowers are 
bore on different ſtands, are ſome ſpecies of palm, the wil- 


low, poplar, hemp, mercury, ſpinage, nettles and hops. 
dee GENERATION of Plants. 


Mr. Ray divides Flnwers into perfect and imperfect. 


wh aa FLOWERS he here accounts all ſuch as have the petala, 
though they want the ſtamina, Theſe he ſubdivides into ſim- 
ple, which are thoſe not compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and 


which pany have but one ſingle ſtyle; and compounded, 
which conſi 


See ſimple FLOWERS. - Z 
Simple FLOWERS, are either monopetalous, which have the 
body of the Flower all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes 
cut, or divided a little way, into many ſeeming petala, or 
leaves; as in borrage, bugloſs, &c.—or, | 
Polypetalous FLOWERS, thoſe which have diſtin& petala, and 
thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as the ſeeming 
petala of the monopetalous Flowers always do. 
Both theſe are farther divided into uniform and differm 
Flawers. 5 | , 
The former have their right and left hand parts, and the for- 
ward and backward parts all alike ; but the difform have no 
ſuch regularity ; as in the Flawers of ſage, dead-nettle, c. 

I 


of many floſculi, all making but one Flnver, 


Monopetaleus 


4 


Monopetalous * Flow E Rsõ, are likewiſe farther divided into 
Semi- fiſtular FLOWERS, thoſe whoſe upper part reſembles a 
pipe, cut off obliquely ; as in the ariſtolochia. 

Labiate FLowERs, thoſe either with one lip only, as in the 
acanthium and ſcordium; or with two lips; as in the far 
greater part of the labiate Flowers. | 
And here the upper lip is ſometimes turned upwards, and ſo 
turns the convex part downwards, as in the chamæciſſus, &c. 
but moſt uſually the upper lip is convex above, and turns 
the hollow part down to its fellow below, and ſo repreſents a 
kind of helmet, or monk's hood ; whence theſe are fre- 
quently called galleate, cucullate, and galericulate Flawers. 
_ are the Flowers of the lamium, and moſt verticillate 
plants. | 
OR alſo the labium is entire, and ſometimes jagged or 

ivided. 

Corniculate FLO WE Rs, ſuch hollow Flowers as have on their 
upper part a kind of ſpur or little horn ; as in the linaria, 
delphinum, &c, and the corniculum, or calcar, is always 
impervious at the tip or point. | 

Compound FL. o w E Rs, are, either diſcous, planifolious, or fiſtular. 

Diſcous, or diſcoidal F Lo W E Rs, thoſe whoſe floſculi are ſet toge- 
ther ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the ſurface of the 
Flower plain and flat; which therefore, becauſe of its round 
form, will be like a diſcus. 

This diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there are a row of pe- 
tala ſtanding round in the diſk, like the points of a ſtar ; as 
in the matricaria, chamæmelum, c. 

And ſometimes naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its diſk ; as in the tanacetum. | 

Planifolious FLOWERs, thoſe which are compoſed of plain 
Flowers, ſet together in circular rows, round the center, and 
whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, uneven, and jag- 

'ged ; as the hicrachia, ſonchi, &c, 

Fiſtular FLOWERS, thoſe which are compounded of many 

long, hollow, little X/awers, like pipes, all divided into large 
jags at the ends. | | 

Imperfect FLOWERS are ſuch as want the petala, and are called 
likewiſe /tamineous, apetalous, and capillacious Flowers, 
Thoſe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, 
are by Tournefort called amentacious; we call them cats-tails. 
Botaniſts furniſh other diviſions and denominations of Flawers. 

Campaniform, or bell-like FLOwERs, are thoſe in ſhape of a 
bell. | | 

Cruciform FLOwERs, are thoſe conſiſting of four petala, or 
leaves: The calyx alſo containing four leaves; and the piſtil 
always producing a fruit. Such are thoſe of the clove- tree, 
cabbage-tree, &c. | 

Infundibuliform FLowE Rs, are fuch as reſemble the figure of a. 
funnel, i. e. are broad, and ample at top, and contracted into 
a neck at bottom: Such is that of the bear's ear. 

Cucurbitaccous FLOWERS, are ſuch as reſemble. the Flower of 
the gourd ; or have the ſame conformation therewith, See 
CUCURBITACEOUS, | | 

Stamineous FLOWERS, are ſuch as have no petala, but conſiſt 
wholly of ſtamina or threads, with apices a-top. 

The leaves placed around theſe ſtamina, are not to be 
eſteemed as petala, but a calyx ; in regard they afterwards be- 
come a capſula, or cover, including the ſeed ; which is the 
office of the calyx alone, See CALYx. 
In effect, it is eſſential to the leaves of Flawers, not to ſerve 
as a cover to the ſeeds that ſucceed them : And this is the only 
charaRteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes the leaves, or petala of Flow- 
ers from their calyx ; for, that no particular colour of the 
leaves, does determine whether the parts in diſpute be leaves 
of the Flower, or the calyx of the Flowers, appears hence, 
that there are ſome leaves of Flowers, which are green like 
the calyx; and ſome calyces coloured like petala. 

Leguminous FLOWERS, are thoſe of leguminous plants. Theſe 
bear ſome reſemblance to a flying butterfly ; for which reaſon 
they are alſo called papilionaceous Flowers, 


| 


Papilionaceous FLOWERS, conſiſt of four or five leaves, where- |- 


of the uppermoſt is called vexillum, or ſtandard; and the 
loweſt carina, as reſembling the bottom or keel of a boat : 
Thoſe between the two are called lateral leaves, or alæ. 
From the bottom of the calyx ariſes a piſtil, which is incom- 
paſſed with a ſheath, or cover, fringed with ſtamina, This 
piſtil always becomes the fruit, and is uſually called the pod, 
in latin, /iliqua, See LEGUMEN. | | 
Unbelliform FLOWERS, are thoſe with ſeveral leaves doubled, 
and diſpoſed in manner of a roſe ; and whoſe calyx eſſen- 
tially becomes a fruit of two ſeeds, joined, before they come 
to maturity ; but afterwards eaſily ſeparated again, 
They have this denomination, by reaſon they are generally 
ſuſtained by a number of threads, which proceeding from 
the ſame centre, are branched all around, like the ſticks of an 
umbrello, | : 
Of this kind are the Flowers of fennel, angelica, &'c. See 
UMBELLIFEROUS. i ; : 
Verticillate FLOWERS, are thoſe ranged, as it were, in ſtories, 
rings, or rays along the ſtems : Such are thoſe of horehound, 


clary, : ; , 
Flow Rs, in gardening, are diſtinguiſhed into early, or 
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Such are the anemonies, daffod 
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cowſlips, primroſes, c. . ule, Junquils, 
Summer FL ow ERS, which open in June, July, and Auguf 
3 


as pinks, gilly-flowers, lillies, daifi ; 
males api 2 F 
Autumnal, or late FLOWERS, denote thoſe of 
October ; as the oculus Chriſti, 
panſy, flower-gentle, &c. 
Of theſe Flowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all the 
in the ſtem, or root at leaſt, are called perennials 
And thoſe which are to be planted, or ſowed a. 
year, according to the ſeaſon, are called annual;. 
FLOWER, in architecture, according to Vitruvius 
ſentation of ſome imaginary Flawer, by way of cro 
2 on the top of a dome, c. 
n lieu of this the moderns commonly uſe a vaſe i 
FLOWER-DE-LUCE, FLEUR 2 Lis, 2 like, 
bearing antiently of great dignity ; being reputed the: b ü 
of all Flowers, and as ſuch having been in all ages the ch 
of the royal eſcutcheon of the kings of France; thou b 155 
0 time has made the A thereof more vulgar. e 
n ſome coats it is bore ſingle; in others triple: ; . 
is ſemet, ſeeded all over he eſcutcheon, ana 
FLOWER of the capital, is an ornament of ſculpture 
of a roſe, in the middle of the ſweep of the Corinthi 
cus. See ABACUs, and Tab. Archit. fig. 26, lit. 4 
In that of the Compoſite, it is not a roſe, nor any real but 
imaginary kind of Flower. See CoRIN THAN, Ge. 15 
FLOWERS, in chymiſtry, are the fineſt, and moſt ſubtle part 
of dry bodies, raiſed by fire, into the head, and eg 
and adhering to them, in form of a fine powder, or duſt 
Such are the Zowers of ſulphur, benjamin, &c, See Sy x. 
LIMATIOH. | 
FLOWERS of Sulphur, or Brimſtone, are the vapours of melted 
brimſtone conveyed from an iron pot (in which it is kept 
boiling) through a proper flew, into a cloſe room, where this 
vapour condenſes into Flowers, See SULPHUR, 
FLOWER of Wheat, Rye, and other pulſe, See Fa RINA. 
FLOWERS“, in the animal oeconomy, denote womens mon 
purgations, or menſes. See Mt nsEs. | 
Nicod derives the word in this ſenſe from fAuere, q. d. Furs : 
Others will have the name occaſioned hence, that women do 
not conceive, till they have had their Flowers ; fo that theſe 
are a ſort of forerunners of their fruit. | 


FLOWERS, in rhetoric, are figures, or ornaments of diſcourſe, 
by the Latins called flaſculi. See FiGURE. 
FLOWERAGE, a collection of flowers of ſeveral kinds ſet 
together in huſks, and hung up with ſtrings, 
FLOWERED, in the manufaQtures.—A ſtuff, or cloth, is 
faid to be flowered, flouriſhed, ſprigged, or figured, when there 
are repreſentations of Flowers, either natural, or imaginary, 
wrought thereon, | | 
There are ſtuffs flowered of almoſt all kinds of matters: 
flowers of gold, ſilver, filk, wool, thread, cotton, c. 
Stuffs and cloths are uſually denominated from the ground, 
whereon the flowers are raiſed. 
Thus, there are flowered velvets, taffaties, damaſks, ſattins, 
mohairs, dimities, &c, See VELVET, TAFFaATy, Da- 
MASK, Oc, 
Thoſe flowered with gold and ſilver, are more uſually called 
brocades, See BROCADE. 
The flowers are uſually wrought at the ſame time with the 
cloth, or ground, The threads of the warp are raiſed, and 
lowered by means of packthreads paſſed through them in 
mounting the loom; and the manufacturer ſhooting his wary, 
or matter of the flowers, whether gold, ſilver, filk, or the 
like, between the threads thus raiſed, forms the flowers. Se 
WARP, Woor, Sc. 
It is very curious to ſee them mount a loom; or, as they call 
it, read a deſign, to be repreſented on a ſtuff : But it is next 
to impoſlible to deſcribe it; yet we have endeayoured to give 
ſome idea thereof under the article DEs1G6N, See allo Ta- 
PESTRY. | 
FLUIDITY, in phyſics, that ſtate or affection of bodies 
which denominates or renders them fluid. See FLUID. 
Fluidity ſtands in direct oppoſition to firmneſs, or ſolidity. dee 
FIRMNEss. . 
Auidity is diſtinguiſhed from liguidity or humidity in that the 
idea of the firſt is abſolute, and the property contained in the 
thing itſelf ; whereas that of the latter is relative, and im- 
plies wetting, or adhering ; i, e. ſomewhat that gives us the 
ſenſation of wetneſs, or moiſture, and which would have no 
exiſtence, but for our ſenſes. | | 
Thus, melted metals, air, æther, and even ſmoak, and _ 
itſelf, are fluid bodies, but not liquid ones ; their parts wo 
actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of moiſture. e 
LiqQuip, and HumipiTY. F 
The nature, and cauſe of Huidity have been variouſly _ 
The Gaſſendiſts, and antient Corpuſcularians, require wy 
three conditions as neceſſary thereto, vi. a Knaller 10 F 
ſmoothneſs of the particles of the body; vacuities inter 8 
between them; and a ſpherical figure, Thus the Epicur 
poet, Lucretius : | : 
Illa autem debent ex levibus atque rotundis 


poppies, 


and roſes, 


2 


indian pinks, 
mean 
fr eſh every 


year, we 


ISa repre- 
Wning, or 


in form 
an aba- 


thly 


Spring-Flowers, which flouriſh in the months of March, 
April, and May, | 
1 


— 


Eſſe magis, fluido gue corpore liquida confiat. The 
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The Carteſians, and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, Ee. 
beſide the circumſtances above-mentioned, require a. va- 
rious, perpetual, inteſtine motion of the particles of the bo- 
dies, as that which principally contributes to Fluidity. . 
Fluidity then, according to theſe philoſophers, conſiſts' in 
this, that the parts of the body being very fine, and ſmall, 
are ſo diſpoſed by motion, or figure, as that they can eaſil) 
fide over one another's ſurfaces a manner of ways; and that 
they be in a conſtant, various, ſeparate agitation to and fro; 
and that they only touch one another in ſome parts of their 
ces. | 3 3 

ky Boyle, in his hiftory of Flaidity, mentions theſe three as 
the conditions principally required to Huidity, viz. 


1e The minuteneſs of parts: As, in effect, we find that fire | 


by dividing metals into fine, ſmall parts, renders them fluid; 

and that acid menſtruums diſſolve and render them fluid after 

the like manner; and that fire turns the hard body of com- 
mon ſalt almoſt wholly into a liquor, by diſtillation: Not but 

that the figure of the particles may have a conſiderable ſhare 

in Fluidity. | | 

Thus mercury, whoſe parts are doubtleſs much groſſer than 
- thoſe of oil and water, is yet more fluid than either of them: 


And thus oil by the action of fire, may be converted into | 


conſiſtent ſubſtance, like butter. | 
20 Store of vacuities interſperſed between the corpuſcles, to 
give room fot the ſeveral particles to move among themſelves. 
5 A motion and agitation of the corpuſcles ; either from 
ſome principle of mobility within themſelves, or from ſome 
extraneous agent; penetrating and entering the pores, moy- 
ing variouſly among them, and communicating to them part 
of its motion. | 

That this laſt is the qualification chiefly required in Fluid:ty, 
he argues from divers obſervations and experiments. 

Thus, a little dry powder of alabaſter, or plaſter of Paris 
finely ſifted, being put in a veſſel over the fire; it ſoon begins 
to boil like water; exhibiting all the motions and phænomena 
of a boiling liquor. It will kindle variouſly in great waves 
like that; will bear ftirring with a ſtick or ladle like that, 


without reſiſting; nay, if ſtrongly ſtirred near the fide of | 
the veſſel, its waves will apparently daſh againſt them: Yet | - 


is it all the while a dry, parched powder. | 

The like is obſerved in ſand: A diſh of which being ſet on a 
drumhead, briſkly beaten by the ſticks, or on the upper 
ſtone of a mill, it in all reſpects emulates the properties of a 


fluid body. A heavy body, e. gr. will immediately fink in | 


it to the bottom, and a light one emerge to the top; Each 


grain of ſand has a conſtant vibratory and dancing motion : | 


and if a hole be made in the fide of the diſh, the ſand will 
ſpin out like water. | 


That the parts of fluids are in continual motion, the Carte- 


ſians bring divers conſiderations to prove. As 1 The tranſ- 
mutation of ſolids into fluids, e. gr. ice into water, and vice 
verſa; the chief difference between the body in thoſe two 
ſtates conſiſting in this, that the parts being fixed and at reſt 
in the one, reſiſt the touch; whereas in the other, being 
already in motion, they gave way upon the ſlighteſt impulſe. 

20 The effects of fluids, which commonly proceed from 
motion: Such are the inſinuation of fluids among the pores 
of bodies; the ſoftening and diſſolving of hard bodies; the 
actions of corroſive menſtruums, c. Add, that no ſolid 


can be brought to a ſtate of Hluidity, without the interven- | 


tion of ſome moving, or moveable body, as fire, air, or water. 
Air, the ſame gentlemen hold the firſt ſpring of theſe cauſes 
of Fluidity ; it being this that gives motion to fire and water, 


though itſelf receives its motion and action from the æther, 


or ſubtle medium. See AIR and THER. 
Boerhaave pleads ſtrenuouſly for fire's being the firſt mover, 
and the cauſe of all Huidiiy in other bodies, as air, water, 
c. Without this, he ſhews that the atmoſphere itſelf would 
fix into one ſolid maſs. See FI RE. | 
Sir I. Newton ſets aſide this theory of the cauſe of Fluidity, 
and ſubſtitutes a new one, the great principle of attraction. 
— The corpuſcular ſyſtem, with all the improvements of 
Des Cartes, and Mr. Boyle, did not ſufficiently account for 
the primary condition, requiſite to conſtitute a body fluid, 
VIZ. the various inteſtine motion and agitation of its particles. 
But this motion is naturally enough accounted for, by ſup- 
poling it a primary law of nature, that, as all the particles 
of matter attra& each other when within a certain diſtance ; 
ſo at all greater diſtances, 'they fly from, and avoid one ano- 
| ther, Por then, though their common gravity, together with 
the preſſure of other bodies upon them, may keep them to- 
gether in a maſs; yet their continual endeavour to avoid one 
another ſingly, and the adventitious impulſes of heat, light, 
or other external cauſes, may make the particles of fluids | 
, continually move round about one another, and ſo produce 
this quality. 
There is a difficulty indeed, in accounting, why the particles 
of fluids always keep at ſuch a diſtance from one another, as 
not to come within the ſphere of one another's attraction, 
The fabric and conſtitution of that fluid body, water, is 
amazing ; that a body ſo very rare, and which has a vaſt 
ovcr-proportion of pores, or interſperſed vacuity, to ſolid 


* 
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matter, ſhould vet be ſectly i 
751. yet be perfectly incompteſſible by the greateſt - 


impenetrable, - moveable, corpuſcles. 
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force: And yet this fluid is eaſily reducible into that firm: 
tranſpareftt, - friable body, which we call ice; by being only 
expoſed to ¶ certain degree of cold. See COL D and FREE. 
ae b | W 

One would think, that though the particles of water cahnot 
come near enòugh to attract each other; yet the intervening 
frigorificx matter doth, by being mingled per minima, 
ſtrongly attract them, and is itſelf likewiſe ſtrongly attracted 
by them, and ſo wedges or fixes all the maſs into a firm, 
ſolid body; which ſolid body loſes its ſolidity again, when 
by heat the vinculum is ſolved, and the frigorific particles are 
disjoined from thoſe of the water, and are forced to fly out 
of it. And juſt thus may the fumes of lead perhaps fix quick- 
ſilver. See MERC UR, and FixAT1oNn. 


| When a firm ſolid body, ſuch as a metal, is by heat reduced into 


4 fluid, the particles of fire disjoin and ſeparate its conſtituent 
parts, which their mutual attraction cauſed before to co- 
here; and keep them at ſuch a diſtance from one another, 
as that they are out of the ſphere of each other's attraction, 
as long as that violent motion lafts ; and when by their light- 


| neſs and activity they are flown off, unleſs they be renewed 
by a continual ſupply, the component particles of the metal 
come near enough again to feel one another's attractions. 


As, therefore, the cauſe of coheſion of the parts of ſolid bodies 
appears to be their mutual attraction; ſo the chief cauſe of 
Fluidity ſeems to be a contrary motion, impreſſed on the 
particles of fluids; by which they avoid, and fly one another, 


| tis ſoon as they come at, and as long as they keep at ſuch a 
_ diſtance from each other. | 

It is obſerved alſo in all Aluids, that the direction 

- preſſure againſt- the veſſels which contain them, is in lines 


of their 


perpendicular to the ſides of ſuch veſſels; which property 
being the neceſſary reſult of the particles of any fluid's be- 
ing ' ſpherical, it ſhews that the parts of all fluids are ſo, or 
of a figure-very nearly approaching thereto, | 


LUIDS, are bodies, whoſe particles are but weakly con- 


need ; their mutual coheſion being in great meaſure pre- 


vented by ſome eternal cauſe. 


In which ſenſe a Huid ſtands oppoſed to a ſalid. See So LI D. 
—Sir I. Newton "defines a fluid body, to be that whoſe parts 
yield to the ſmalleſt force impreſſed, and by yielding are ea- 
fily moved among each other. | | 
The cauſe, therefore, of Fluidity, ſhould ſeem to conſiſt in 
this, that the parts do not cohere ſo ſtrongly, as they do in 
ſolid or firm bodies ; and that their motion is not hindered by 


powders. - 


any inequality in the-ſurface of the parts; as is the cafe in 


For, that the particles whereof Fluids conſiſt, are of the ſame 


nature, and have the ſame properties with the particles of 


ſolids, is evident, from the converſion of liquids and ſolids 
into each other, e. gr. of water into ice, of metals into 


Nor can it be reaſonably doubted, that the 
component parts of all bodies are the ſame, viz. hard, ſolid, 
See Bop v, MAr- 
TER, and PARTICLE. | 

The Carteſians define a Fluid to be a body whoſe parts are in 
continual inteſtine motion; and Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, 
and Boerhaave, though far from Carteſianiſm, ſubſcribe to 
the definition : alledging arguments to prove that the parts of 
Fluids are in continual motion; and even that it is this mo- 
tion, which conſtitutes Huidity. See FLUIDITyY. 

The latter Newtonians dare not go ſo far: To ſay that the 
parts of a Fluid are in continual motion, is more than either 
our ſenſes, experience, or reaſon will warrant; and to define 
a thing from a property that is diſputable, is certainly bad 
philoſophy, 1 | | 
Add, that the great argument from geometry, produced in 
favour of this continual motion, viz, That the reſiſtance of 
a body moving ina Hluid, is leſs, if the parts of the Fluid 
be agitated by an inteſtine motion, than if they were at reſt, 
is demonſtrated to be falſe. See REsIsSTANCE. 
We obſerve therefore, with Dr. Clark, That if the parts of 
a body either do not touch each other, or eaſily ſlide over 


one another; and are of ſuch a magnitude, as that they may 


be eaſily agitated by heat, and the heat be ſufficiently great 
to agitate them, though it may perhaps be leſs than ſuffices 
to prevent water from freezing; or, even, though the parts 
be not actually moved; yet, if they be ſmall, ſmooth, ſlip- 
pery, and of ſuch a figure and magnitude as diſpoſes them 
to move and give way; that body is fluid. 

And yet the particles of ſuch fuid bodies, do, in ſome mea- 
ſure cohere ; as is evident hence, that mercury, when well 
purged of air, will be ſuſtained in the barometer, to the 


height of 60 or 70 inches; that water will aſcend in capil- 


lary tubes even in vacuo; and that the drops of liquors in 


vacuo run into a ſpherical form: as adhering by ſome mu- 


tual coheſion like that between poliſned marble planes. Add, 
that theſe fluid bodies, if they conſiſt of particles that are ea- 
ſily entangled within each other, as oil; or if they be capable 
of being ſtiffened by cold, and joined by the interpoſition of 
little cunei, or wedges, as water; they are eaſily rendered 

rd: But if their particles be ſuch as can neither be entan- 
gled, as air; not ſtiffened by cold, as quickſilver; then they 
never grow hard and fixed. See ASCENT, Sc. 
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Frvurds are either natural, as water, and mercury; or ani- | 
mal, as blood, milk, bile, lymph, urine, &c. or fa#itious, 
as wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. See each under its proper arti- 
cle, WATER, MERCURY, BLoon, Milk, BILE, 
Winx, SrIRIT, OII, &c. : | 
The doctrine and laws of Fluids are of the greateſt extent in 
philoſophy. — The preſſure, and gravitation of bodies in | 
Fluids, and the action of the Fluids immerged in them, 

make the 1 of hydroſtatics. See HyDRoOsSTATICS. 

Hydroſtatical s of FLUIDs,—I, The upper parts of all 
Fluids, as water, &c, do preſs upon the lower: Or, as ſome | 
philoſophers ſtate it, all Huids do gravitate in proprio loco. 
See PRESSURE. | 
The contrary of this was a principle in the ſchool-philoſo- | 

hy ; but the certainty of ſuch preſſure is now demonſtrated 
y a thouſand experiments: It will be ſufficient to inſtance 
one or two. | 
Immerge a tube, open at both ends, and half filled with oil | 
of turpentine, in a veſſel of water, the upper end of the | 
tube being ſtopped with the finger : if now the upper ſurface | 
of the oil lie as low as that of the water; the oil, upon re- 
moving the finger, will not run out at the lower end of the | 
tube ; nay, and if the tube be thruſt a little lower, the wa- 
ter will riſe up in it, and bear the oil above it : But if the 
upper ſurface of the oil be conſiderably higher than that of | 
the water, the oil will drop out of the tube. Whence it 
follows, that the column of oil in one caſe preſſes or gravi- 
tates leſs on the plane imagined to paſs under its lower ſur- 
face, than a column of water ; and in the other cafe, more. 
—Or thus; an empty vial, cloſe ſhut, being immerged in 
water, and ſuſpended by a horſe hair to the beam of a 
balance, with a weight at the other end exactly counterpoi- 
ſing it; upon unſtopping the vial, and letting it fill with 
water, it will preponderate, and bear down the end of the 
balance, without having any communication with the ex- 
ternal air, | 
Which two experiments abundantly prove the propoſition, 
that the upper parts of Fluids preſs, or gravitate on the lower. 
See GRAVITATIONÞ 2 8 
From this gravity it follows, that the furfaces of ſtag- 
nant Haids are plain, and parallel to the horizon; or rather, 
that they are ſegments of a ſphere concentrical with the 
earth, See SPHERICITY. 
For, as the particles are fuppoſed to yield to any force impreſ- 
ſed, they will be moved by the action of gravity, till ſuch 
time as none of them can deſcend any lower. And this ſitu- 
ation once attained, the Fluid muſt remain at reſt, unleſs put 
in motion by ſome foreign cauſe ; inaſmuch as none of the 
particles can now move without aſcending, contrary to their 
natural tendency. | 
II. If a body be immerged in a Fluid, either wholly, or in 
part; its lower ſurface will be preſſed upward by the water 
underneath it. 
The truth of this propoſition is evident from the experiment 
above-mentioned ; where the oil of turpentine was ſuſpended, 
nay, and made to mount up in the tube, by the preſſure of the 
water upwards on its lower parts. 
The law, or quantity of this preſſure is this, that a body im- 
merged in a Huid, loſes juſt ſo much of the weight it would 
have in air; as ſo much of the Flu:d as is equal to it in bulk, 
if weighed in the air, would amount to. 
This preflure of Fluids on the lower parts of an immerſed 
body, is farther confirmed, by attending to the reaſon why 
bodies ſpecifically lighter than Fluids aſcend therein. The 
effect is owing to this, that there is a greater preſſure or 
weight on every other part of the plane or ſurface of the 
Fluid imagined to paſs under the lower ſurface of the body, 
than there is on that whereon the emerging body inſiſts. 
Conſequently, to produce an equilibrium in the Fluid, the 
parts immediately under the riſing body being preſſed by the 
reſt every way, do continually force it upwards. 
In effect, the emerging body is continually preſſed on by two 
columns of water, one bearing againſt its upper, and the 
ether againſt its lower parts: The length of both which co- 
lumns being to be accounted from the top of the water, that 
which preſſes on the lower part, will be the longer, by the 
thickneſs of the aſcending body, and conſequently overba- 
lance it by the weight of as much water as will fill the ſpace 
that body takes up. See SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 
Hence, 1* we are furniſhed with one reaſon, why very 
minute corpuſcles, either heavier, or lighter than the liquor 
they are mingled with, will be ſuftained therein a good while, 
without either emerging to the top, or precipitating to the 
bottom; the difference between the two columns of the 
Fluid being here inconſiderable. | 
Hence, 20 if a body A be ſpecifically lighter than B, an e- 
qual portion of the Fluid in which it is immerged ; it will 
riſe with a force proportionable to the exceſs of gravity of 
B above A: And if A be ſpecifically heavier than B, it gra- 
vitates and deſeends with the exceſs only of its weight above 
| 


that of B, 
on the lower, 
y ; laterally, 


III. The preſſure of the upper parts of a Fuid 


- 
. 


L 


exerts itſelf every way, and _ way equall 
horizontally, and obliquely, as well as perpendicularly. 


- 


| 


For, as the parts of a Fluid yield to any i 3 
eaſily moved; it is impoſſible any drop meal Hon, and are 
place: if while it is Lare by the 8 in itz 
: 5 -_ equally pre r 8 every ſide. bent Fluid, 
ame is confirmed from experiments: | 
of divers forms, ſtraight, 3 — 15 en tubes 
merced in the ſame Hluid, though the e deing im. 
which the Nuid enters, be differently poſited bo vgh 
or plane, ſome being perpendicular, others/ e lurface 
thers variouſly declined ; yet will the Nuid rife p l, and o- 
height in all. 1 | an equal 
Hence, 1. all the particles of Fluids bei "I 
ly preſſed on all ſides, it is argued, da 2 equal. 
reſt, and not in continual motion, as has eg uſually at 
wp 


oſed. 
— 2. alſo a body being immerſed in a F;, 1 
a lateral preſſure from the Fruit; which i 8 


as the body is placed deeper beneath the ſurface of the 


Fluid. 

IV. In tubes that have a communication wit! 

whatever their magnitude be, whether N _ Other, 
and whatever their form, whether freight, an ed 
crooked : ſtill, Fluids riſe in them to the ſame height » Or 
V. If a Fluid riſe to the fame altitude in two * 
communicate with each other; the Huid in one r tar 
balance, or equal in weight, to that in the other. 1 2 


If the tubes be of equal diameters, the columns of the 


Fluid having the ſame baſe and altitude 

conſequently their gravities equal; fo that they may, ne 
gravitate againſt each other with equal force, POT 9 
This is demonſtrated from mechanics. E. gr. Let the KG 
of G I, Tab. Hydroflatichs, fig. 6. be ſuppoſed quadruple - 


baſe of HK; and let the Fluid deſcend in the greater tube 


the ſpace of an inch, as from L to O; it wil xaos 
the other the ſpace of four inches, as from Fon 1 5 
fore the velocity wherewith the Fluid moves in the tube H I 
is to that wherewith it moves in G I, as the baſe of the 
tube G I to the baſe of the other, HK. But the altitude 
of the Fluid being ſuppoſed the ſame in both tubes, the 
quantity of the r_ in Reg _ G I, will be to that in the 
other tu as the of the tube G 1 

other H K. ; | bs ate 
Conſequently, the momentum of the #Juid in the tube G I, 
is to that in the tube H K; as the product of the baſe of the 
tube G I into the baſe of the other H K, to the factum of 
the tube H K into the baſe of the other GI. Wherefore, 
the products being equal, the momenta muſt be equal. 

The ſame is eaſily demonſtrated where one of the tubes is 
inclined, and the other perpendicular, &c. 


Hence in tubes that communicate, the Huid will prepon- | 


derate in that where its altitude is the greateſt. 
VI. In communicating tubes, Fluids, of different ſpecific 
gravities will equiponderate, if their altitudes be in the ratio 
of their ſpecific gravities. | 
Hence we have a way of finding the ſpecific gravities of 
Fluids, viz. by pouring one Fluid into one of the communi- 
cating tubes, as A B (hg. 7.) and another, into the other tube 
C D; and meaſuring the altitudes E B and F D, at which 
they ſtand when balanced, 
For the ſpecific 10 of the Fluid in A B, is to that in 
D C, as D E, to BG. If the Fluids be apt to mix, it 
may be proper to fill the horizontal tube B D with mercury, 
to prevent the mixture, | 
Hence, ſince the denſities of Huids are as their ſpeciſic 
gravities; the denſities will likewiſe be as the altitudes of 
the Fluids DH and BG: fo that we have hence likewiſe 
a method of determining the denſities of Huids. See DE N- 
SITY. 
VII. The bottoms, and ſides of veſſels, are preſſed in the 
fame manner, and by the ſame laws as the liquids contained 
in them. 
And hence, as action and re- action are equal; the Fluds 
themſelves ſuſtain an equal preſſure from the bottoms and 
ſides.— And as the preſſion 15 Fluids is equal every way, the 
bottom and ſides are preſſed as much as the neighbouring 
parts of the Fluids: and ro this action increaſes in 
proportion to the height of the Nu 
ry way at the ſame depth; as depending altogether on 
height, and not at all on the quantity of the Fluid. 
VIII. In perpendicular veſſels of equal baſes, the preſſure 
of -Fhiids on the bottoms, is in the ratio of their altitudes. 
This is evident, in that the veſſels being perpendicular, the 
bottoms are horizontal: conſequently the tendency of Fu 
by the action of gravity will be in lines perpendicular tot 
bottom, ſo that they will preſs with all their weight; the 
bottoms therefore are preſſed in the ratio of the gravities. 
But the gravities are as the bulks ; and the bulks here ale 
ab the altitudes : therefore the preſſures on the bottoms ate 
as the altitudes. _ TE 
IX. In perpendicular veſſels of unequal baſes, the preſſure 1. 
the bottoms is in a ratio compounded of the baſes, and 4. 
titudes. 5 he bot- 
From the preceeding demonſtration it appears, that fe | 
toms are preſſed in the ratio of the gravities: and Se 


the 


id, and is equa] re- 
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ies of Fluids are as their bulks; and their bulks in a ra- 
22 of the baſes and altitudes, Conſequently, 
X. If an inclined veſſel ABCD, fig. 8. have the ſame baſe 
2 altitude with a perpendicular one, BE FG; the bottoms 
of each will be equally preſſed. a 
Poor in the inclined veſſel ABCD, the bottom CP, is 
preſſed in the direction BD. But the force of gravity in the 

direction B D, is to the abſolute gravity, as BE to BD. 
3 the bottom CD is preſſed in the fame man- 

ner, as if it had been preſſed perpendicularly by the Fluid 
under the altitude BE. Therefore, the bottoms of the per- 

ndicular and inclined veſſels are equally preſſed. N 
I. Fluids preſs upon ſubject bodies, according to their per- 
for” altitude, and not according to their latitude, or 
th. | 

1 as others ſtate it, thus: If a veſſel be taper, or unequal- 
ly big at top and bottom; yet the bottom will be preſſed 
after the fame manner as if the veſſel were cylindrical, and 
the top and bottom equal. : 

Or thus: The preſſure ſuſtained by the bottom of a veſſel, 
whatever the figure of the veſſe] be, is ever equal to the 
weight of a column of the Fluid, whoſe baſe is the bottom 
itſelf, and height, the vertical diſtance of the upper ſurface of 
the water from the bottom. 

Or, yet more explicitly, thus: If there be two tubes or veſ- 
ſels, having the ſame heights, and baſes, both filled with 
water; but one of them made fo tapering upwards, that it 
ſhall contain but twenty ounces of water; whereas the other 
widening upwards, holds two hundred ounces : yet the bot- 
toms of the two tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal preſſure of water, 
viz. each of them, that of the weight of two hundred 
OUNCES. 

This is a noble paradox in hydroftatics, firft diſcovered by 
M. Paſcal, and which it is well worth the clearing and inſiſt- 
ing on. It is found unexceptionably true from abundant ex- 
periments ; and may even be demonſtrated and accounted for 
on principles of mechanics. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the bottom of a veſſel, CD (fig. 9.) leſs than 
its top, A B; fince the Fluid preſſes the bottom C P, 
which we ſuppoſe horizontal, in a perpendicular direction, 
E C, none but that part within the cylinder ECDF can 
preſs upon it; the natural tendency and preſſure of the reſt 
being taken off by the ſides. | a 
Again, ſuppoſing the bottom CD (fig. 10.) much bigger 
than the top FG; or even, for the eaſier demonſtration, 
ſuppoſe a tube FE fixed in a cylinder ABCD; and ſup- 
poſe the bottom CD raiſed to L, that the Fluid may be 
moved through the interval DL; then will it have riſen 


through the altitude G H, which is to D L, 'as the baſe CD | 


wo that GF. The velocity therefore of the Fluid FE, is 
to its velocity in the veſſel AD, as the baſe CD to the 
daſe FG. | 

Hence, we have the momentum wherewith the Z/uid in the 
tubes tends downwards, 
der CD into its altitude . 
Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed with the ſame force; 
25 it would be preſſed by the cylinder HC DI. | 
To confirm and illuſtrate this doctrine of the preſſure of 
Fluids in the ratio of the baſe and altitude, provide a me- 
eallic veſſel, AC DB (fig. 10.) ſo contrived, as that the 
bottom CD may be moveable, and to that end fitted in the 
cavity of the veſſel with a rim of wet leather, to ſlide with- 
out letting any water paſs. Then, through a hole in the 


top, AB, apply 5 tubes of equal altitudes, 


dut different diameters, 
beam of a balance, and fixing the other end by a little ring 
K to the moveable bottom ; put weights in the other ſcale, 
till they be ſufficient to raiſe the bottom CD: then will 
you not only find, that the ſame weight is required, what 
diameter or magnitude ſoever the tube be of ; but even, that 
the weight which will raiſe the bottom, when preſſed by 
the ſmalleſt tube, will raiſe it when preſſed by the whole cy- 
linder HC DI. | 

XII. The moſt ſolid and ponderous body, which near the 
furface of the water would fink with great velocity, yet if 
placed at a greater depth than twenty times its own thick- 
neſs, will not fink, unleſs aſſiſted by the weight of the in- 
cumbent water, 

Thus, immerge the lower end of a flender glaſs tube in a 
veſſel of mercury: then ſtopping the upper end with your 
finger, you will by that means keep about half an inch of 
that ponderous Fluid ſuſpended in the tube. Laſtly, keep- 
ing the finger thus, immerge the tube in a long glaſs of wa- 
ter, till the little column of mercury be more than thirteen 
or fourteen times its length under water ; then, removin 
the finger, you will find that the mercury will be kept ſul⸗ 
pended in the tube by the preſſure of the water upwards: 
but if you raiſe the tube a very little above the former ſta- 
tion, the mercury will immediately run out ; whereas, if 
before you had removed the finger from the top, you had 
ſunk the Pipe ſo low, as that the mercury were twelve or 
fourteen inches, &c, below the ſurface of the water; the 


ſtly, faſtening a ſtring to the 


{ 


| 


This law, Mariotte obſerves, is not 


f the] periment. If one diameter be double the other, the water 
by multiplying the baſe of the cylin- | 
K 


Wolfius aſcribes 


| 


diately over it being evacuated firſt, and the other water not 


mercury would be violently forced up, and make ſever F* 
cents 2 deſcents in the 4 till 8 had gained its my 
ſtation, according to the laws of ſpecific gravity. 

Hence then we have a ſolution of the phænomenon of two 
poliſhed marbles, or other 5 adhering ſo ſtrongly toge- 
gether: in that the atmoſphere preſſes or gravitates with its 


whole weight on the under ſurface and ſides of the lower 


marble; but cannot do ſo at all on its upper ſurface, which is 
cloſely contiguous to the upper, and ſuſpended marble. 


For the laws of the preſſure and gravitation in FL uips ſpeci- 


fically heavier, or lighter than the bodies immerged, ſee 
SPECIFIC Gravity, 


For the laws of the reſiſtance of Fl uips, or the retardation of 


ſolid bodies, moving in Fluids, ſee Rxsisr AN cE. 


For the aſcent of FLu1ps in capillary tubes, or between glaſs 


NR ſee ASCENT. = Ss | 
The motions of Fluids, and particularly water, da alſo make 
the ſubject of hydraulics. See HypravrLics, 


Hydraulic Laws of FLu1Ds,—I, The velocity of a Fluid, 


as water, moved by the preſſure of a ſuper-incumbent Fluid, 
as air, is equal at equal depths, and unequal at unequal 
ones. 

For the preſſure being equal at equal depths, the velocity a- 
riſing thence muſt be ſo too; and vice verſa : yet does not 
the velocity follow the ſame proportion as the depth ; not- 
ene that the preſſure, whence the velocity ariſes, 
does increaſe in the proportion of the depth. But here the 
quantity of the matter is concerned : and the quantity of 
motion, which is compounded of the ratio of A 4 velocity 
and quantity of matter, is increaſed in equal times as the 
_ of the velocities. a 
II. The velocity of a Fluid ariſing from the preſſure of a 
gs Polar gan Fluid, at any depth, is the ſame as that 
which a body would acquire in falling from a height equa] to 
the depth. As is demonſtrated both from mechanics and 
2 See DESCENT, 
III. If two tubes of equal diameters, full of any Fluid, be 
placed any how, either erect, or inclined ; provided they be 
of the ſame altitude, they will diſcharge equal quantities of 
the Fluid in equal times, 

That tubes, every way equal, ſhould, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, empty themſelves equally, is evident; and that 
the bottom of a perpendicular tube is preſſed with the ſame 
force, as that of an inclined one, when their altitudes are 
equal, has already been ſhewn. Whence it eaſily follows, 
that they muſt Jeu equal quantities of water, &. 

IV. If two tubes of qual altitudes, but unequal apertures, 
be kept conſtantly full of water; the quantities of water 
they yield in the ſame time, will be as the diameters : and 
this, whether they be erect, or any how inclined. | 
Hence, if the apertures be circular, the quantities of water 


emptied in the ſame time, are in a duplicate ratio of the dia- 
meters, 


rfectly agreeable to ex- 


flowing out of the leſs, is found more than a fourth of what 
flows out of the greater. But this muſt be owing to ſome 
accidental irregularities in making the experiments. 

it principally to this, that the column of 
water directly over the aperture is ſhorter than that next 
the ſides or parietes of the yeſſel: for the water, in its efflux, 
forms a kind of cavity over the aperture; that part imme- 


running faſt enough from the ſides to ſupply it. Now, this 


cavity, or diminution of altitude, being greater in the greater 


tube, than the leſs; hence the preſſure or endeavour to paſs 
outs 3 proportionably leſs in the greater tube, than in 
the leſs. 
V. If the apertures E and F of two tubes AB and CD 
(fig. 12. and 13.) be equal; the quantities of water diſ- 
charged in the ſame time will be as the velocities. 

VI. If two tubes have equal apertures E and F, and unequal 
altitudes AB and CD; the quantity of water diſcharged 
from the greater A B, will be to that diſcharged: from C D, 
in the ſame time, in a ſub-duplicate ratio of the altitydes 
AB and CD. 

Hence, 1* the altitudes of waters, AB, and CD, diſ- 
charged through equal apertures E and F, will be in a du- 
plicate ratio of the waters diſcharged in the ſame time. 
—And as the quantities of water are as the velocities ; the 
es a are likewiſe in a ſub-duplicate ratio of their alti- 
tudes. 

Hence, 20 the ratio of the waters diſcharged by two tubes 


| AB, and CD), together with the altitude of one of them, 


being given; we have a method of finding the altitude of 
the other, viz. by finding a fourth proportional to the three 
given quantities; which proportional, multiplied by itſelf, 
gives the altitude of CD, required. | 
nce, alſo, the ratio of the altitudes of two tubes of 
equal apertures being given, as alſo the 8 of water 
diſcharged by one of them; we have a method of determin- 
ing the quantity the other ſhall diſcharge in the ſame time. 
Thus, to the given altitudes, and the 2 of the quantity 


of water diſcharged at one aperture, find à fourth propor- 
I | 


tional. 
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tional, The ſquare root of this will be the quantity of wa- tion of the aperture is vertical, the direction or ** 5 
ter required. 1 . e ſpouting through it, will be ſo too; conſequently 52 waler 
Suppoſe e. gr. the heights of the tubes as 9 to 25; and the] muſt riſe to the height of the level of the water L A1 
quantity of water diſcharged at one of them, three inches: veſſel.. 02. in the 
that diſcharged by the other, will be = / (9.25:9) = / | Indeed, by the experiment it appears, that the wate 
ia. We 5 | not riſe quite ſo high as I :- beſide, that the aperture Get 
VII. It the altitudes of two tubes A B and CD be unequal, be ſmaller, as the height of the level of the ME up ould 
and the apertures E and F likewiſe unequal ; the quantities | and even ſmaller, when mercury is to be ſpoute 4. leſs; 
of water * in the ſame time, will be in a ratio com-] when water. But this is no objection to the truth * 
pounded of the {imple ratio of the apertures; and the ſubdu- theorem; it only ſhews that there are certain external ; -ag 
plicate one of the altitudes, diments, Which diminiſh the aſcent, n Epos 
And hence, if the quantities of water diſcharged in the | Such are the reſiſtance of the air, the friction of the tut 
fame time by two tubes, whoſe apertures and altitudes are and the gravity of the aſcending Huid. tube, 
unequal, be equal; the apertures are reciprocally as the roots XIV. Water defcending through an inclined tube or a 

of the altitudes, and the altitudes in a reciprocal ratio of the bent im any manner, will ſpout up through a perpendi = 
_ of the apertures. | | aperture to the height at which the level of the water * 


III. If the altitudes of two tubes be equal, the water will | veſſel ſtands. Ty 
flow out with equal velocity, however unequal the aper- | XV. The lengths or diftances DE and DF „ or IH 
e io 1 ö 8 I G (hg. 16.) to which water will ſpout either thro "pr 
IX. If the altitudes of two tubes, AB and CD, as alſo | inclined, or a horizontal aperture D, are in a ſubduJ; ” 
their apertures E and F be unequal; the velocities of the | ratio of the altitudes in the veſſel or tube AB and A D. 25 
waters diſcharged are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their al- | For, ſince water ſpouted out through the aperture D, en 
titudes. deavours to proceed in the horizontal line DF; and at the 
And hence, 1% as the velocities of waters flowing out at equal ſame time, by the power of gravity, tends downwards = 
apertures, when the altitudes are unequal, are alſo in a ſub- | lines perpendicular to the ſame ; nor can the one power hin. 
duplicate ratio of the altitudes, and, as this ratio is equal, if der the other, inaſmuch as the directions are not contrary » 
the altitutles be equal; it appears, in the general, that the it follows, that the water by the direction B A will arrive at 
velocities of waters flowing out of tubes, are in a ſubdupli- the line I G, in the ſame time wherein it would have ar- 
__ cate'ratio of the altitudes. = rived at it, had there been no horizonta] Impulſe at al! 


Hence, alſo, 2* the fquares of the velocities are as the al- Now the right-lines I H and IG are the ſpaces which the 
titudes. ſame water would have deſcribed in the mean time by the 
_ Mariotte found from repeated experiments, that if a veſſel horizontal impetus : but the ſpaces TH and.I G, inaſmuch 
ABCD have a tube EG fitted to it, there will more | as the motion is uniform, are as the veldcities, Conſe. 
water be evacuated through the tube, than there could quently,. the velocities are. in a ſubduplicate ratio of the alti- 
have been in the ſame time, through the aperture of the tudes AB and AD. And therefore, the lengths or di- 
veſſel E, without the tube: and that the motion of the ſtances to which the water will ſpout in apertures either lo- 
Fluid is accelerated ſo much the more, as the tube E G is the — or inclined, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the al- 

longer. | | titudes, | | 
E. gr. The altitude of a veſſel A C, being one foot, that of | Hence, as every body projected either horizontally, or ob- 
liquely, in an unreſiſting medium, deſcribes a parabola ; 


the tube EG three feet, and the diameter of the aperture 

three lines; 62 ſeptiers of water were diſcharged in the | water projected either through a vertical or inclined ſpout, 

ſpace of one minute; whereas upon taking off the tube, | will deſcribe a parabola, ot | 
Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of water 


only four ſeptiers were diſcharged. Again, when the length 
of the tube EG was fix feet, and the diameter of the aper- arbours, or arches, viz, by placing ſeveral inclined tubes in 


ture G, an inch; the whole quantity of water run out in | the ſame right-line, „ 

thirty-ſeven ſeconds: but, cutting off half the tube the veſſel | On theſe principles are formed various hydraulic engines for 
was not evacuated in leſs than' forty-five ſeconds ; and taking | the raiſing, &c. of Fluids, as pumps, ſiphons, fountains, 
it quite away, in leſs than ninety-five ſeconds. . or jets-d'-eau, Ac. Which ſee deſcribed under their pro- 
X. The altitudes and apertures of two cylinders full of wa-] per articles, PUMP, SipHon, FOUNTAIN, SPIRAL 
ter, being the ſame; one of them will iſcharge double the | ScREw, c. | 

quantity of water diſcharged in the fame time by the other; For the laws of the motion of FLuips, by their own gra- 
if the firſt be kept continualiy full, while the other runs itſelf | vity, along open channels, &c. ſee RIVER, and Ways, 
empty. 3 8 5 3 | | For the laws of preſſure and motion of air, conſidered as a 
For the velocity of the full veſſel will be equable; and that | FLvuip, ſee Air, and WIND. : 

of the other continually retarded. Now, it is demonſtrated, | FLUMMERY', a wholeſome ſort of vegetable jelly, made 
that, if two bodies be impelled by the ſame force; and the | of oatmeal. 5 | | 

one proceeds equably, and the ſecond is equably retarded ; by | The manner of preparing it in the weſtern parts of England, 
that time they have loſt all their motion, the one has moved | is to take half a peck of wheat bran, which muſt be ſoaked 
double the ſpace of the other. | in cold water three or four days; then ſtrain out the oily and 
XI. If two tubes have the ſame altitudes, and equal aper- | milky water of it, and boil it to a jelly: afterwards ſeaſon it 


tures ; the times wherein they will empty themſelves, will be | with ſugar, roſe and orange-flower water, and let it ſtand till 
in the ratio of their baſes. | | cold, and thickened again; and then eat it with white or 


XII. Cylindric, and priſmatic veſſels, as ABCD (fig. 14.) | rheniſh wine, or milk cream. 


empty themſelves by this law, that the quantities of water | FLUOR, in phyſics, &c. denotes a fluid; or, more properly, 
diſcharged in equal times, decreaſe according to the uneven | the ſtate of a body, which was before hard, or ſolid, but 
is now reduced by fuſion or fire into a ſtate of fluidity, See 


numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. taken backwards. 


For the velocity of the deſcending level F G, is continually [| FLuipiTy, and Fus10N. 3 ; 
decreaſing in the ſubduplicate ratio of the decreaſing alti- Gold and filver will remain a long time in Fluor, kept to it 
by the intenſeſt heat, without loſing any thing of their weight. 


tudes: but the velocity of a heavy body deſcending, increaſes 

in the ſubduplicate ratio of the increaſing altitudes. The] See Gol p, FIxIT y, &c. i g N 
motion, therefore, of the level F G, in its deſcent from G | FLuoR is alſo uſed by the modern mineral writers for ſuch ſoft, | 
to B, is the ſame, as if it were to deſcend in the inverſe tranſparent, ſtarry kinds of mineral concretions, as are fre- 
ratio from B to G. But if it deſcend from B to G, the | quently found amongſt oars, and ſtones, in mines and quar- 


ſpaces, in equal times, would increaſe according to the pro-] ries. See MIN ERA IL, and Foss IL. | 4 
and reſemble gems, but are less 


greſſion of the uneven numbers. Conſequently, the alti- | Theſe are of a ſtony nature, Wn, 
tudes of the level F G, in equal times, decreaſe according to hard; and are called Metallic Fluors : they melt by heat, 35 
the ſame progreſſion inverſely taken. ice does by the ſun. | - _— = 
Hence, therefore, the level of water F G, deſcends by the FL uor Albus, or Uterinus, a kind of flux, incident to 
ſame Jaw, as, by an equal force impreſſed, it would aſcend | men, popularly called the Ihites. 2 e 
through an altitude equal to F G. h It confiſts in an irregular, diſorderly diſcharge 0 _ 1 
From this principle might many other particular laws of the] rupt humour from the uterus, ſometimes 55 EF 
motion of Fluids be demonſtrated, which for brevity ſake we | like whey ; ſometimes yellow, green, or blacki „ 
' here omit, 8 | 1 ee. ſoft and harmleſs, but in time grows ot, alp, 
To divide a cylindrical veſſel into parts, which ſhall be | and corroſive, and excoriates all the parts it One 7 + tha 
evacuated in certain parts, or diviſions of time, ſee CL E- It is attended with a pain in the ſpina dorſi, a ſwel oh, Hen 
SYDRA. | ME GS ee, | feet and eyes, 3 lumbago, a loſs of appetite, ls 
XIII. If water deſcending through a tube HE (fig. 15.) ſpout | of complexion, &c. ſtine grief. 
irection i ical; it will ri is frequently produced from a too heavy and laſting g 
Foſe direction is vertical; it will riſe It 9 is 4 ſtinguiſhed from an ulcer in the uterus, ar 
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up at the aperture G, w | 
to the ſame altitude GI, at which the level of the water | It muſt be we I 
LM, in the veſſel AB CD does ſtand. ' 1 a gonorrhæa. See GONORRHAA. Ars old; and at a 
For fince the water is driven through the aperture G, by | It happens to all ages; from girls 2 en a monks a. a 
the force of gravity of the column EK; its velocity will be all times; before, after, or even along wich the - 

Ce 


the ſame as that with which a body by the ſame force impreſſed, even to women with child. 


would riſe to the altitude F I, Wherefore, ſince the direc- Etmiller 


Ty % 


* 


. ter takes it for a gonnorchea muliebris, :andbogous to a ot fillings up, commence from about one third of the height 
wy * men, and flowing out of the] of the — 9 reckoning from the baſe; and are continued 
7 dulz of the proſtates. 10 the capital: That is, they begin and end with the dimi- 

What the coryza is in the noſtrils ; too much weeping in the] nution of the column. See DIMIxUTIOx. 

es; coughing and hawking in the fauces; that, according PLUTES, or Flutings, are alſo uſed in botany, to denote the 
. Etmuller, is this Fluor in women. | ſtems and fruits of certain plants, which have furrows analo- 
According to Pitcairn, all the difference between the ve- us t0 thoſe of columns, 55 f 
nereal gonorrhea, and a Fluor allus, is that the humour F UX, FLuxus, in medicine, an extraordinary iffue, or 
evacuated in the latter is viſcid, and in the former quite | evacuation of ſome humour, See Hu MOUR. 2 
thin and ſerous. The ſame author adds, that the Fluor al. Huxes are various, and variouſly denominated, according to 
us can only be cured by medicines proper for the venereal | their feats, or the humours thus voided ; as a Flux of the 
diſeaſe. See GONORRH &A. belly; uterine Flux, hepatic Flux, ſalival Flux, &c. 
FLUTE *, an inſtrument of muſick, the ſimpleſt of all thoſe | The Flux of the belly is of four kinds, which have their re- 
of the wind-kind ; played, by blowing in it with the mouth ; ſpective denominations, viz, the lientery, or Fluxus lienteri- 
and the tones or notes formed and changed by ſtopping or | cus; the celiac, or Fluxus chyloſus; diarrhea ; and dyſen- 
. holes diſpoſed for that purpoſe all along it. tery, or bloody Flux, See each explained under its proper 
# The Latins call it Hula, and fometimes tibia, pipe; from | article, LIENTERY, Dia RRHAA, Cc. 
the former of which, ſome derive the word Flute: Though A wound, or ſcarification crofs the crown of the head is uſed 
Borel will have it derived from Autta, a lamprey, thus called] in Scotland to cure Fluxes and dyſenteries. Phil. Tranſat. 
a fluitando in fluviis; in regard the Flute is long, like the | Ne 312. 
lamprey, and has holes all along it, like that fiſh. | Flux of the mouth, or falival Flux, fee SALtvAaTION. 
The antient Fiftule or Fliites were made of reeds ; after- The Hepatic F LUX of the antients, is by ſeveral moderns held a 
wards they were of wood ; and at length of metal. But| mere name, being in reality a hzmorrhoidal Flux, out of 
how they were blown, whether as . or hautboys, | the hæmorrhoidal veins; and ſo reducible to the dyſentery. 
does not appear, See HEMORRHO1DS. | | : 
It is plain, ſome had holes, which at firſt were but few; but [| Women are ſubject to three kinds of Fluxes extraordinary : 
afterwards increaſed to a greater number: and ſome had none. | The firſt, called the menſes or menſtrual Flux, as happening 
Some were ſingle pipes, and ſome a combination of ſeveral, | every month; ſometimes courſes, as keeping pace with the 
particularly Pan's ſyringa, which conſiſted of ſeven reeds, | moon; and ſometimes flowers, See MgNnsEs, and FLow- 
joined together ſideways. ERS, : „ 
heſe ſeven reeds had no holes, each giving but one note, | The ſeeond is after delivery, called Lochia, See Loc HIA. 
in all ſeven diſtin notes; but at what intervals, is not known: | The third is irregular, and præternatural and for want of a 
Perhaps they were the notes of the natural, or diatonic ſcale, better name, called Fluor albus, or whites. See F LUOR albus. 
See FisTULA. | Fr ux, in hydrography, a regular, periodical motion of the ſea, 
The German Flute is different from the common one: | happening twice in twenty-four hours; wherein the water 
It is not put into the mouth, by the end, as the ordinary | is raiſed, and driven violently againſt the ſhores. ; 
ones are; the end is ſtopped up with a plug, or tampion, but The Flux or Flaw, ts one of the motions of the tide ; the 
the lower lip is applied to a hole about half an inch diſtant | other, whereby the water ſinks and retires, is called the 
from it. reflux, or ebb, See II DES. | : | 
It is uſually a foot long, equally big every where, and perfo- here is always a kind of reſt, or ceſſation of about half an 
rated with fix holes, beſide that of the mouth. It is uſed as | hour, between the Flux and reflux; during which the water 
a treble in a concert of ſeveral parts. is at its greateſt height, called high-ꝛwater. 

Its baſe is double or quadruple that length. | The Flux is made by the motion of the water of the ſea, 
FrurE , or FLUYT, is alſo a kind of long veſſel, with flat from the equator towards the poles ; which, in its progreſs, 
ribs, or floor timbers; round behind, and ſwelled in the] ſtriking againſt the coaſts in its way, and meeting with op- 
middle; ſerving chiefly for the carrying of proviſions in] poſition from them, ſwells, and where it can find paſſage, as 
fleets or ſquadrons of ſhips ; though it is alſo uſed in mer- | in flats, rivers, &c. riſes up, and runs into the land. 
chandiſe. This motion follows in ſome meaſure the courſe of the moon; 

* The word Flute, taken for a ſort of boat, or veſſel, is derived, as it loſes, or comes later every day by about three quarters of 

according to Borel, from the antient flotte, a little boat, In an hour; or more 2 48 minutes: and by ſo much 

the verbal proceſs of the miracles of St. Catherine of Sweden, is the motion of the moon ſlower than that of the ſun. It is 
in the xi century, we read, Unus equum ſuum una cum mer-| always higheſt and greateſt in full moons, particularly thoſe 
cibus magni ponderis introduxit ſuper inſtrumentum de lignis fa-| of the equinoxes. In ſome parts, as at mount St. Michael, 


bricatum, vulgariter dictum Fluta, Upon which the Bolland- it raiſes eight j ; nth 
iſts obſerve, = in ſome copies it is read Sorta, an infrument it raiſes eighty or ninety feet ; though in the open ſea it never 


called by the Latins rattis ; and that the word Autta or flotta, riſes above a foot, or two; and in ſome places, as about the 


Morea, there is no Flux at all. 
aroſe from fotten, or wietten, to float, It runs up ſome rivers above a hundred and twenty miles. Up 


FLuTE-Grafting, ſee the article Ex GRATTIR G. the river Thames it only goes eighty, viz. near to Kingſton 
FLuTEs, or FLUTINGS, in architecture, are perpendicular | in Surry. | 
channels, or cavities, cut along the ſhaft of a column or pilaſter. Above London-bridge the water flows four hours, and 
ee Tab. Archit. fig. 32. lit. d d, fig. 28. lit. 2 u. alſo | ebbs eight; and below the bridge, flows five hours, and ebbs 
the articles CoLumn, and PILASTER. ſeven, See FLoop, 
IP are ſuppoſed to have been firſt introduced in imitation | FL u x-Powders are thoſe prepared to facilitate the fuſion of the 
of the plaits of womens robes ; and are therefore called by | harder metals; as alſo to melt oars, in order to diſcover what 
the Latins, ffriges, and ruge. See STRIGEs, Ec. proportion of metal they contain. See Fus lor. 
The French call them Cannelures, as being excavations; and | Powder of antimony is a very good Flux powder. By this 
we, Flutes, or Flutings, as bearing ſome reſemblance to the alone may you readily melt iron or ſteel in a crucible, with 
muſical inſtrument ſo called. an ordinary charcoal fire, See AN TIMON Y; ſee alſo 
They are chiefly affected in the Ionic order, where they had | FouxvDERx. 


their firſt riſe; though they are alſo uſed in all the richer or- | FLUXION, in medicine, a ſudden collection of morbid 

ders, as the Corinthian and Compoſite ; but rarely in the] matter in any part of the body. 

Doric; ſcarce ever in the Tuſcan, See Ionic, Corin- | PFluxions ariſe either from the weakneſs, flaccidity, and in- 
THIAN, CourostrzE, Doric, &c. | aCtivity of the part affected, which does not diſperſe, pro- 

Their number is 24, though in the Doric only 20. trude, or expel the humours naturally received into it: Or 

Each Flute is hollowed in, exactly a quadrant of a circle. from the derivation of ſome extraordinary quantity of pec- 

Between the Flutes are little ſpaces that ſeparate them, called | cant matter from ſome other part. 

by Vitruvius, Arie, and by us, its; though in the Doric, | This latter is properly called defluxion, and by the antients, 

the Hutes are frequently made to join each other, without any | attradtion. See DEFLUX10N. 

intermediate ſpace at all; the lift being ſharpened off to a A Fluxion, or defiuxion on the trachea and lungs, is called a 

thin edge, which forms a part of each Flute. catarrh, See CATARRH. 

In ſome buildings we fee columns with Flutes that go wind- | FLux10Nn, in the Newtonian analyfis, denotes the velocity 

ing round the ſhaft, ſpirally ; but this is rather looked on as with which a flowing quantity is increaſed by its generative 

V. abuſe. : | | motion—By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſned from flu- 
1gnola determines the depth of the Flutes, by taking the | ent or the flowing quantity, which is gradually, and indefi- 

ge of an equilateral triangle for the centre. Vitruvius nitely increaſing; after the manner of a ſpace which a 

2 it from the middle of the ſquare, whoſe ſide is the body in motion deſcribes. 

r of the Flute: Which latter method makes them deep. | Method of FLUx10Nns, is the arithmetic and analyſis of 
he Flutes, or ftriges, are frequently filled up with a pro- Fluxions, and fluents, or flowing quantities. 

mo or ſwelling ornament, ſometimes plain, in form of Foreigners uſually define the method of Fluxions the arith- 

a or reed; and fometimes a little carved, or enriched, metic, or analyſis, of infinitely, or rather indefinitely, ſmall 


in imitation of a ro or otherwiſe, and the was 1 Tay IE, | 
ral” Ge 2k Prue groan B 8 variable quantities; or the method of finding an infiniteſimal, 


cabled col or infinitely ſmall quantity, which being taken an infinite 
T his Sapient Cor vgn. : number of times, becomes equal to a given quantity. See 
as ys frequent in the Corinthian order. The cablings, | Ix rIxITz. 
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Sir I. Newton, and after him the Engliſh authors, call theſe | 
infinitely ſmall quantities, moments; as conſidering them as 
the momentary increments or decrements of variable quanti- 
ties, e. gr. of a line conſidered as generated by the flux of a 
point; or of a ſurface generated by the flux of a line. . 
Accordingly, the variable quantities are called fuent or flow- 
ing quantities; and the method of finding either the Huxion, 
or the fluent, the method of Fluxions. 

M. Leibnitz, conſiders the ſame infinitely ſmall quantities 
as the differences, or differentials of two quantities ; and calls 
the method of finding thoſe differences, the differential cal- 
culus. See CALCULUS differentialis. 

Each of theſe ways of conſidering and denominating, has its 
advantages; which the retainers to this or that method ſtre- 
nuouſly aſſert. W_ 

Flowing quantities, 7. e. ſuch as in the geneſis of figures by 


local motion, are continually increaſing and diminiſhing, are | 


certainly very properly denominated fluents: And as all fi- 
gures may be conceived as ſo generated; the infinitely ſmall 
increments, or decrements of ſuch quantities are very natu- 
rally denominated Fluxions. See MoMENT. 

Beſide this difference in the name, there is another in the 
notation. 

Sir I. Newton expreſſes the Huxion of a quantity, as x, by a 


dot placed over it, as x ; and M. Leibnitz expreſſes his dif- 
ferential of the ſame x by prefixing a d, as d x; each of which 
methods of notation has likewiſe its advantage. See diffe- 
rential CALCULUS, 

OY alide theſe circumſtances, the two methods are the 
ame, 


The method of Fluxions is one of the greateſt, moſt ſubtil | 


and ſublime diſcoveries of this, or perhaps any other age : 
It opens a new world to us, and extends our knowledge, as 
it were, to infinity. It carries us beyond the bounds that 
ſeemed to have been preſcribed to the human mind ; at leaſt 
infinitely beyond thoſe to which the antient geometry was 
confined, | | 
The hiſtory of this important diſcovery; as freſh as it is, is a 
little dark, and imbroiled. 
age do both of them claim the invention, Sir I. Newton, 
and M. Leibnitz; and nothing can be more glorious for the 
method itſelf, than the zeal wherewith the partiſans of either 
ſide have aſſerted their title. 

To give the reader a juſt view of this noble diſpute, and of 


the pretenſions of each party, we ſhall lay before him the | 
origins of the diſcovery, and mark where each claim com- | 


menced, and how it was ſupported, 
The firſt time the method made its appearance in publick, 
was in 1684; when M. Leibnitz gave the rules thereof in 
the Leipſic Acts of that year; but the demonſtrations he kept 
to himſelf, The two brothers, the Bernoulli's, were pre- 
ſently ſtruck with it; and found out the demonſtrations, 
though very diflicult ; and practiſed the calculus with ſur- 
prizing ſucceſs, 
This is all we hear of it, till the year 1687; when Sir | 
J. Newton's admirable Principia came forth, which is almoſt 
wholly founded on the ſame calculus. 
The common opinion at that time, was, that Sir Iſaac, and 
M. Leibnitz had each invented it about the ſame time: And 
what confirmed it, was, that neither of them made any 
mention of the other ; and that, though they agreed in the 
ſubſtance of the thing, yet they differed in their ways of 
conceiving; called it by different names; and uſed different 
characters, 
In effect, M. Leibnitz's character, was ſuppoſed by foreign- 
ers to be ſomewhat more commodious than that of Sir Iſaac 
Newton; accordingly the method ſoon ſpreading itſelf 
throughout Europe, M. Leibnitz's character went with it; 
by which means the geometricians were inſenſibly accuſtomed 
to look on him as the ſole, or principal inventor. 
The two great authors themſelves, without any ſeeming con- 
cern, or diſpute as to the property of the invention, enjoy'd 
the glorious proſpect of the progreſſes continually making 
under their auſpices, till the year 16993 when the peace be- 
75 5 be diſturbed. . Eh 
. Fatio, in a treatiſe ' of the line of ſwifte/t deſcent, having 
declared that he was led to own Mrs cn as the firſt 
inventor of the differential calculus, and the firſt by many 
years ; and that he left the world to judge, whether M. Leib- 
nitz, the ſecond inventor, had taken any thing from him : 
This preciſe diſtinction between firſt and ſecond inventor, 
with the ſuſpicion it inſinuated, raiſed a controverſy between 
M. Leibnitz, ſupported by the editors of the Leipſic Acts, 
and the Engliſh geometricians, who declared for Sir Iſaac 
Newton, 
Sir Iſaac himſelf never appeared on the ſcene ; his glory was 
become that of the nation, and his adherents, warm in the 
cauſe of their country, needed him not to animate them, 
Writings ſucceeded each other but ſlowly, on either fide ; 
probably on account of the diſtance of places ; but the con- 


troverſy grew till hotter and hotter : Till at length it came 


to ſuch paſs that in the year 1711, M, Leibnitz complained 


“ before a letter wrote him by Sir I. Newton, and ſent to 


at Paris, in behalf of M. Leibnitz, then at Vienna. It is 


that the method of Fluxions had not preceeded that of diff 


Two of the greateſt men of this | 


paſt all diſpute; his glory is ſecure ; the reaſonable part, even 


The foundation of the inverſe method of Huxions amounts 


Direa method of FL ux IONS.— All finite magnitudes are here 


each other, which the finite magnitudes, whereof they are 


Thus, e. gr. in a curve of any kind whatever, the infinitely 


to the royal Society, that Dr. Keil had accuſed him of pub-|. 


FLU 


liſbing the method of Fluxions invented by Sir I. | 
under on names, and characters. 1 / Newton, 
He inſiſted, that no body knew better than Sir Tac b:; 

that he had ſtolen nothing from him; and required der 5, 
Keil ſhould publickly diſavow the ill conſtruction wh; r. 
might be put on his words. ich 
The ſociety, here appealed to as judge, appointed a ; 

to examine all the old letters, papers, Se. that 3 
among the ſeveral mathematicians, relating to the . 
and after a ſtrict examen of all the evidences that 
procured, gave in their report, That it did not a 
« M. Leibnitz knew any thing of the differential calculus 


&« him at Paris, in the year 1672; wherein the 

« Huxions was ſufficiently e to let a n 5 
e gacity into the whole matter; and that Sir I, Newton had 
ce even invented his method before the year 1669, and of 
e conſequence fifteen years before M. Leibnitz Bad ** 
% any thing on the ſubject in the Leipſic Acts, And —— 
they concluded, that Dr, Keil had not at all injured M. Leib. 
nitz in what he had ſaid. 
The ſociety printed this cenſure of theirs, together with all 
the pieces and materials relating thereto, under the title of 
Commercium epiſtolicum de analyfi promota, London, I712 
This book was carefully diſtributed through Europe, to vin. 
dicate the title of the Engliſh nation to the diſcovery ; for 
Sir Iſaac, as — hinted, never appeared in it: whether it 
were, that he truſted his honour with his compatriots, who 
were zealous enough in the cauſe; or whether it were. that 
he was even ſuperior to the glory thereof. Das 

M. Leibnitz and his friends could not ſhew the ſame indiffe- 
rence: He was accuſed of a theft; and the whole commer. 
cium epiſtolicum either expreſſes it in terms, or inſinuates it -- 
Soon after the publication thereof, a looſe ſheet was printed 


wrote with a world of zeal and ſpirit, and maintains boldl 


rences; and even inſinuates, that it might have ariſen from it. 
The detail of the proofs on each ſide would be too long, and 
could not be underſtood without a large comment, which 
muſt enter into the deepeſt geometry. 

M. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a commercium epiſtali- 
cum, in oppoſition to that of the Royal Society ; but he died 
before it was compleated, 

It muſt be owned there are ſtrong preſumptions in favour of 
M. Leibnitz; preſumptions, we mean, that he was no pla- 
giary : For that Sir Iſaac Newton was the firſt inventor, is 


among the foreigners, allow it; and the queſtion is only, 
whether M. Leibnitz took it from him, or fell upon the 
ſame thing with him : For in his theory 0 mk notions, 
which he dedicated to the royal academy, in 1671. before he 
had ſeen any thing of Sir I. Newton's, he already ſuppoſed 
infinitely ſmall quantities, ſome greater than others; which 
is one of the great principles of the ſyſtem. 

The doctrine conſiſts of two parts, viz. the direct method of 
Fluxions, called alſo calculus differentialis; and the inverſe ne- 
thod of Fluxions, or calculus integralis. ; 

The latter is directly oppoſite to the former; and is a ſequel 
of it. Both of them are adopted into the new geometry, 
and make reigning methods therein. | | 
The firſt deſcends from finite, to infinite ; the latter aſcends 
from infinitely ſmall, to finite; the one de-compounds a mag- 
nitude, the other re-eſtabliſhes it. 

The foundation of the direct method of Hluxions amounts to 
this problem : The length of the ſpace deſcribed being conti- 
nually, (that is, at all times given) to find the velocity at any 
time propoſed, 


to this problem : The velocity of the motion being continu- 
ally given to find the ſpace deſcribed by it at any time pro- 
ſed, | 


conceived to be reſolved into infinitely ſmall ones; which 
are the elements, moments, or differences thereof, 
The art of finding theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, and of 
working on them, and diſcovering other infinite quantities 
by their means, makes the direct method of Fluxtons. | 
What renders the knowledge of infinitely ſmall quantities of 


ſuch infinite uſe and extent, is that they have relations t9 


the infiniteſimals, have not. 


ſmall differences of the ordinate and abſciſſe, have the ratio 
to each other, not of the ordinate, and abſciſſe, but of! 

ordinate and ſubtangent; and of conſequence, the abſciſle 
and ordinate alone being known, give the ſubtangent ul 
known; or, which amounts to the ſame, the tangent 10% 
See the inverſe method of FL xIONs. 

The 1 _—_— in Fluxions, introduced by the in- 
ventor Sir I. Newton, is thus: g ; 
The variable, or flowing quantity, to be uniformly 6. 
mented, as ſuppoſe the abſciſſe of a curve, he 4 - 
by 1, or unite; and the other flowing quantities of be 

| 2 | 


FL U 
notes by the letters vxy 23 and their Fluxims by the ſame 


ers with dots placed over them, thus v x y =. 


** as the Fluxions themſelves are alſo variable quantities, 
- 2 are continually increaſing, or decreaſing; he conſiders 


locities with which they increaſe, or decreaſe, as the 
A of the former Fluxions, or ſecond Fluxions ; which 


are denoted with two dots over them, thus, y x 2. 

After the ſame manner one may conſider the augments, and 
diminutions of theſe, as their Fluxions alſo, and thus pro- 
ceed to the third, fourth, fifth, &c. Huxions, which will be 


noted thus, y K X: y x 2: Y x 2 &c. 

Laſtly, if the flowing quantity be a ſurd, as /: a—b; 
3 Xx 4 
he 


he notes its Fluxion /: a b : If a fraction : 
* * — y 
notes it, — : —. V. Wallis's Agebra, p. 392. 


The chief hoy and buſineſs of Fluxions, is, from the flow- 
ing quantity given, to find the Fluxion : for this, we ſhall lay 
down one general rule, as ſtated by Dr. Wallis; and after- 
wards apply and exemplify it in the ſeveral caſes, 

« Multiply each term of the equation ſeparately by the ſeveral 
« indices of the powers of all the flowing quantities contained 
« jn that term; and in each multiplication, change one root 
« or letter of the power into its proper Fluxion : The aggre- 
« gate of all the products connected together by their proper 
« ſigns, will be the Fluxion of the equation deſired.” 

The application of this rule will be contain'd in the follow- 
ing caſes. ; | 
in the general: To expreſs the Fluxions of ſimple varia- 
ble quantities as already mentioned, you need only put the 
letter, or letters, which expreſs them, with a dot over them : 


thus, the Fluxion of x is x, and the Fluxton of y is y, and the 
Fluxion of x--yv4+z, is x+yJ-v-+z, &c. 

Note, For the Fluxion of permanent quantities, when any 
ſuch are in the equation, you muſt imagine o, or a cy- 
pher ; for ſuch 12 can have no Fluxion, properly 
ſpeaking, becauſe they are without motion, or invariable, 

To find the FLUxIoNs of the products of two or more va- 
riable or flowing quantities, - multiply the Hluxion of each 
ſimple quantity by the factors of the products, or the product 
of all the reſt; and connect the laſt products by their proper 
ſigns; the ſum, or aggregate, is the Huxion ſought. a 


Thus, the Fluxim of x y, Is x 3x y; and the Huxion of 
* Y 2, is æ y 2+x y 2+x y x; and the Fluxion of x Vy 25 1s 


* LE n Av. z ; and the Huxion of a 
+ x X by þ — (the common product being a b + b x — y a 


— xy) will be bx LAY —x 
To find the FLUx10N of a fraction, —multiply the Fluxion of 
the numerator by the denominator, and after it place (with 
the ſign —) the Fluxion of the denominator ; this will be the 
numerator, and the ſquare of the denominator will be the 
— of the fraction expreſſing the Huxion of the given 
raction. 


3 ; 
Thus the Huxion of — is x y — x y. 
9 Jy 
* . F ; 
For ſuppoſe — = z, then will x =y z ; which equal quan- 


. 3 : 
tities will have equal Fluxions ; therefore x = y z +2 y, 
and x—zy=zy; and dividing all by) X22 = & = 
| | y, 
x 5 a 
{ becauſe — 2) yx— xy: Wherefore this laſt is the 
99 | 
* 


Huxion of the fraction — = ; becauſe x being = 5 : will 
y 3 


3 * 
be equal to the Fluxion of —, 
a f a 
—4 24 
And the Fluxion of — will be —— ; fot the permanent 
* * x 
quantity @ having no Fluxion, there 
the Fluxion of the numerator into the denominator, as there 
_ _ been, had à been x, z, or any other variable 
To find the —multi 
n 1 5 LUXION of a power, —multiply the power (firſt 
and the produẽt by the Fluxion of the root. 


Thus, the Nuxion of « x will be 223 for æ x Mx; 


but the Fluxion of x Xz=x#+-xx=2.2x, &c. and the 


Tien of ar will be 3 vc x, That of &* will be 8 47 5, Kc. 


| 


can be no product of 


degree lower) by the index of that firſt power; 


| 


If the power be produced from a binomial, Cc. as 


Inverſe method of 


Or if m expreſs the index of any power, as ſuppoſe x, its 
Fluxion will be m x 1, or mx yt : ; For x m brought 
one degree lower (m being a general index) muſt be xw—? ; 


then that x by m, the index, makes m x*—* ; and this laſt 


by the Huxion of the root, produces m x*—? 4. | 
ſuppoſe 


*#x2xy3y+yy, its Fluxion will be 2xx+2xx- 
2xy +2) 
If the exponent be negative, as ſuppoſe y—? or x", its 


Huxion will be —mxx —m—", = : 
£ — M XU -K 


Or, if you would do it by way of fraction, 

x * 1 

(for the ſquare of x" is as well x2 as x*2) or, according to 
— x m 


Sir Iſaac Newton's method, which is yet ſhorter, - 
xm + 1. 


If the power be imperfect, i. e. if its exponent be a fraction, 
: m 


2 ſuppoſe : x"; or in the other notation x", ſuppoſe 


* E Then if you raiſe up each member to the power 
of u, it will ſtand thus, æ ] the Fluxion of which will 


be, by this general rule, m x — 1 — 2—12. Whete- 


| nr mr 
fore 2 will be = (by dividing both parts by 
12 —1 


n xx 1 
2 2%—1 ) and 


m Wo m n 
S „* „*; or —Xy : es, 
22 n 7 

2 
putting inſtead of x 2. 1, its value * n. 
Hence, to find the Huxion of any kind of power, proceed 
thus: —Multiply the power given by its index or exponent, 
and then that product by the Fluxiom of the root of the 
power given; and after that, ſubtract 1, or unity, from the 


index of the power. 
To find the FLUxX10oNs of ſurd quantities Suppoſe it required 


to find the Fluxion of / 2rx—xx, or 21 x—xx| 1. 
Suppoſe 2r x & z; then is 212 — * v 225 


and conſequently rx —xx=zz; and, by diviſion, 
6 . 
7 x — Xx Xx 


& XY XI 


. r 
= z = (by ſubſtitution) ——— = to the 
2 Vr xA 
Fluxion of V2 r -A Xx. | 
If it be required to find the Fluxion of ay—wxx | 3; for 
and a , — 2X K* 


— — — ; 1 
ay - XxX I put z; then ay —xx=z?, 
ca . | 


1 


And multiplying by 3, 3 4 y—6xx 
==%Z Iz; and conſequently, 34 2 — E 2 e- 
qual ( ſubſtituting a y -* x | *= 23) 34 5 % —6 a? 


E = * ＋ 12 % * * — 6 * 
to the Fluxion of a y — x x3, 


To find the FLuUx1on of quantities compounded of ratio- 


nal and ſurd quantities——let it be required to find the 
Fluxion of * ECG Te xy xx +aa=3, Put 
bx* Ecax Teal =p, and yy xx /a g. Then 


the given quantity is pq = z, and the Fluxion thereof is 


* 
x Xx 


2714777 But gis=y/ xx aa, andpis=2bx x 


+ ca 5 therefore in the equation 9 j + 77 = 2, if in 
the place of p, g, p, 7. we reſtore the quantities they repreſent, 
we ſhall have 5 * + c a * + ca xXx + 2 X x 


y xx + aa 
y » x + neee Which 


being reduced to one denomination, gives 3 Þ x? + 2acx* 


Tea x+2ba*s + x0 X x = % == to the Fluxion of 
y xx aa 5 | 

the given quantity. | 

LUXIONS, or calculus intregalis, conſiſts 


in finding finite magnitudes, from the infinitely ſmall parts 
thereof, | 
It 


It proceeds, as already obſerved, from infinitely ſmall quan- 
tities to finite; and recompounds and ſums up what the other 
has reſolved ; whence it js alſo called the ſummatory calculus. 


element of its altitude, gives an infinitely ſmall parallelogram ; 


rallel ordinates which terminate it on one fide, are not equal; 


linear ones, &c. enables it not only to go with more eaſe and 


more extenſive ; and ſimplicity and univerſality are its diſ- 


To find the flowing quantity belonging to any FLUXION given, 


there needs nothing but to write the letters without the dots. 


Jo find the flowing quantities belonging to the FL x ION of the 


quantity will be a ſimple one, whoſe parts are not to be con- 


To find the flowing quantity belonging to the Fluxion of any 


FLU 


| 


But what that has decompounded, this does not always re- 
eſtabliſh; ſo that the inverſe method is limited, and imper- 
fect; at leaſt hitherto. If it were once compleat, geometry 
would be arrived at its laſt perfection. 

To give an idea of its nature and office, take the inſtance al- 
ready propoſed in the direct method: in that the infinitely 
ſmall quantities of the ordinates and abſciſs, being known, 
give the ſubtangent required, In this, on the contrary, the 
ſubtangent of an unknown curve being had, gives the infi- 
nitely ſmall quantities of the abſciſs and ordinate which pro- 
duced it, and of conſequence the abſciſs and ordinate them- 
ſelves; which are finite magnitudes, in whoſe relation the 
whole eſſence of the curve is founded. 

But the diſtinguiſhing uſe of this method is in meaſuring. 
The baſe of a parallelogram multiplied by the infinitely ſmall 


which is the element of the finite parallelogram, and 1s re- 
peated an infinity of times therein, i. e. as many times as 
there are points in the height of the parallelogram. 

To have the finite parallelogram, therefore, by means of its 
element, the element muſt be multiplied by the altitude ; 
which is the inverſe method of Fluxions, re-aſcending from 
the infinitely ſmall quantity, to the finite, 

Such a circuit of infiniteſimals, it is true, were impertinent 
in ſo fimple a caſe ; but when we have to do with ſurfaces 
terminated by curves, the method then becomes neceſlary, or 
at leaſt ſuperior to any other, 
Suppoſe, e. gr. in a parabola, the ſpace included between two 
infinitely near ordinates, an infinitely ſmall portion of the axis, 
and an infinitely littie arch of the curve: it is certain, this 
infinitely ſmall ſurface is no parallelogram ; ſince the two pa- 


and the arch of the curve, oppoſite to the little portion of the 
axis, is frequently neither equal nor parallel thereto. And 
yet this ſurface, which is no parallelogram, may be conſi- 
dered, in the ſtricteſt geometry, as if it really were one, by 
reaſon it is infinitely ſmall, and the error, of conſequence, in- 
finitely little, i. e. none. 
So that to meaſure it, there needs nothing but to — an 
the 


ordinate of the parabola by the infinitely ſmall portion o 
axis correſponding thereto. Thus we have the element of 
the whole parabola ; which element being raiſed by the in- 
verſe method to a finite magnitude, is the whole ſurface of 
the parabola, | 
This advantage ſo peculiar to the geometry of infinites, of 
being able without any error to treat little arches of curves, 
as if they were right lines; curvilinear ſpaces, as if recti- 


readineſs than the antient geometry, to the ſame truths; but 
to reach a great number of truths inacceſſible to the other. 
Its operations, in effect, are more eaſy, and its diſcoveries 


tinguiſhing characters. 


To have the doctrine of the inverſe method correſpond 
and keep pace with that of the direct, we will apply it in the 


ſame caſes. 
In the general: to expreſs the variable quantity of a Huxion, 


Thus the flowing quantities of x y s, are x y z. 


product of two quantities; 
Divide each member of the Huxion by the fluxionary quan- 
tity, or letter; or change the fluxionary letter into the proper 
flowing quantity of which it is the Fluxion : the quotients con- 
"—_ by their proper ſigns will be the flowing quantities 
ought. 5 

Only, if the letters be all exactly the ſame, the flowing 


nected together by the ſigns 4+ and —. 
power, either perfect or imperfet.— Take the 7 let- 


And | | divi . — # 0 
A laſtly, by ding the remaining part of the Nui by 
—» prefixed to, or multiplied into x, the quotient will be 


* 
** which is the flowing quantity ſought. 
The uſes of the direct — of Hunte, ſee ſpecified 
the articles MAxXLMIS and MINIMIS, TAN GEN TS _ 
Thoſe of = inverſe method, fee under 25 DR 4 575 
of curves; RECTIFICATION of c ; gr 
i &c. | aue; CuBartuny of 
o FLY groſs, in falconry, is faid of a hawk : 
the great dien, as nk geeſe, herons, "I ben ſhe fie 2 
FL y on bead, is when the hawk miſſing her quarry, beta 
herſelf to the next check, as crows, c. See H 2 kes 
FLY BOAT, a large veſſel, with a broad bow, uſed => 
chants in the coaſting trade. Some of them will 8 1 
ton of goods. See BoAr, and VESSEI. J boo 
FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as go ſtrait, and d 
e dag. nor the ſteps made tapering; but the "Fg ny 
ac rt of each ſtair and the ends reſpecti 
3 ke, pectively parallel to 
that if one flight do not carry you to you ; 
nc is A 5 half ſpace 257 then ed 17 i 
| every where of the ſame breadth and 1 
8 | length as before 
FLYING, the progreſſive motion of a bird, or other wi 
ed animal in the liquid air. See FLIGHT, and 1 
Flying is either natural, or artificial, | ; 
Natural FLYING is that performed by an apparatus or fry 
ture of parts concerted for that end by nature herſelf 8 iy 
; _ of moſt — 7 inſects; and ſome fiſhes. 8 
n Virginia, and New England, they have alſo fy; 
Philoſeph. Tranſact. No br 70 And in — Th 
| | ven yh wage inch 6845 wherewith the ground, 15 
everal parts, in the year 1685. was covered * 5 
foot dard. No 182. r 
he parts of birds, &c. chiefly concerned in Fin 
wings, and tail: by the firſt, ho bird ſuſtains ** 3 
ſelf along; and by the ſecond, he is aſſiſted in aſcending and 
deſcending, to keep his body poiſed and upright, and to ob- 
viate the vacillations thereof. See WING and T air. | 
It is by the largeneſs and ſtrength of the peQoral muſcles 
that birds are ſo well diſpoſed for quick, ſtrong, and conti- 
nued Hying.— Theſe muſcles, which in men are ſcarce a ſeven- 
tieth part of the muſcles of the body, in birds, exceed and out- 
weigh all the other muſcles taken together : upon which Mr. 
Willoughby makes this reflection, that if it be poſſible for man 
to fly, his wings muſt be ſo contrived and adapted, that he 
may make uſe of his legs, and not his arms, in managing 
them. See PECTORAL muſcle. 
The Hying of birds is thus effected: 
The bird firſt bends his legs, and ſprings with a violent leap 
from the ground : then opens or expands the jointures of his 
wings, ſo as to make a right-line, perpendicular to the ſides 
of his body. Thus, as the wings with the feathers therein, 
conſtitute one continued lamina ; being now raiſed a little 
above the horizon, and vibrating the wings with great force 
and 8 perpendicularly againſt the ſubject air; the air, 
though a fluid, reſiſts thoſe ſuccuſſions both from its natural 
inactivity, and from its elaſticity, which makes it reſtore 
itſelf, after it has been compreſſed, and re- act as much as it is 
acted on: by ſuch means is the whole body of the bird protruded. 
The ſagacity of nature is very remarkable in the opening and 
recovering of the wing for freſh ſtrokes, —To do it direct h, 
and perpendicularly, it muſt needs have a great reſiſtance to 
overcome: to avoid which, the bony part, or bend of the 
wing, into which the feathers are inſerted, moves fideways 
with its ſharp end foremoſt ; the feathers following it like a 
flag. : 
The reſiſtance the air makes to the withdrawing of the wings, 
and conſequently the progreſs of the bird, will be ſo much the 
greater, as the waft, or ſtroke of the fan of the wing is the 
longer : but, as the force of the wing is continually dimi- 
niſhed by this reſiſtance ; when the two forces come to be in 
equilibrio, the bird will remain ſuſpended in the ſame place: 


ter or letters out of the equation : then augment the index of | | 
. c For the bird only aſcends ſo long, as the arch of air tic 


the Fluxion by 1, or unity: laſtly, divide the Fluxion by the 


index of its power ſo increaſed by unity. 


Thus ſuppoſe 3 x x x propoſed ; by taking away » it will 

be 3x x x: and by increaſing its index by unity, it will be 

J* x x then dividing. it by 3, its now (augmented) index, 
e quotient will be x x x, the flowing quantity required, 


| NH 


— 


2 5 
Again, ſuppoſe — x x =. Fluxion propoſed : By taking away 


m 
n 
; 8. | goal 
the fluxionary x, it will be — x 
m 


7 
— 


wing deſcribes, makes a reſiſtance equal to the excels of the 
ſpecific gravity of the bird above the air. If the air therefore 
be ſo rare as to give way with the ſame velocity as it is ſtruc 
withal, there will be no reſiſtance, and conſequently the bird 
can never mount on ſuch unſtable ſteps. i 

Mr. Ray, Willoughby, &c. have ſuppoſed the tail to do the 
office of a rudder, in ſteering and turning the body this w/ 
or that ; but Borelli has ſhewn it unfit for any ſuch office — 
The Flying of a bird, in effect, is quite a different mou 
from the ſailing of a ſhip : birds do not vibrate their Wise 
towards the tail, as oars are ſtruck towards the tern; but 
waft them downward : nor does the tail of the bird cut . 
air at right angles, as the rudder does the water; but is 0! 
poſed: horizontally, and preſerves the ſame ſituation what Wa 


ſoever the bird. turns, 5 
In effect, as a veſſel in the whter is turned about on its * 


A » 


* . * 


— MM th ES 


1 : N.. 
index by unity (i. 6 by taking away — 1) it will be — : 
1 | ore | m 


of gravity to the right, by a briſk application of the c 


F OC 
the left; 


, we are driven to the left. 


and leg 
hus . . 
—— it with their right wing, 
reſt. 
Add, 
their courſe: 
this or that ſide, | ole | 
| ſhifted, the bird will proceed according to this new direction. 


irds never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but always in 
: parabola, the line deſcribed by projeRiles.—In a direct aſ- 
ſent, the natural and artificial tendency would oppoſe and de- 
ſtroy each other; ſo that the progreſs would be very flow. In 
2 direct deſcent, they would aid one another, ſo that the fall 


would be too precipitate. 


Indeed the hawk we frequently find take that advantage in 
ſeizing of the partridge : but ordinarily, birds keep their 
wings expanded, and at reſt, to retard their deſcent ; and at 


the fame time ſtretch out their feet, and legs. 


Artificial FLYING, is that attempted by men, by the aſſiſt- 


ance of mechanics. 


The Art of Flying, is one of the great deſiderata of mecha- 
nics; attempted in divers ages: the diſcovery whereof might 


prove of great ſervice, and great diſſervice to mankind. 


No body ſeems to have bid fo fair for that invention, as our 
famous fryar Bacon, who lived upwards of five hundred years 

o. He not only affirms the art feaſable; but aſſures us he 
himſelf knew how to make an engine, in which a man ſit- 
ting might be able to carry himſelf through the air, like a 
bird : and affirms, that there was another perſon who had ac- 


tually tried it with ſucceſs. 


The ſecret conſiſted in a couple of large thin hollow copper 
globes, exhauſted of air; which being much lighter than air, | 


would ſuſtain a chair, whereon a perſon might ſit. See Al R- 
Pump. 


Fa. Franciſco Lana, in his Prodromo, propoſes the ſame thing, | 


as his own thought. He computes, that a round veſſel of plate 
braſs, fourteen foot in diameter, weighing three ounces the 
ſquare foot, will only weigh 1848 ounces ; whereas a quantity 
of air of the ſame bulk, will weigh 21555 ounces : ſo that 
the globe will not only be ſuſtained in the air, but will carry 
with it a weight of 3734 ounces; and by increaſing the bulk 
of the globe, without increaſing the thickneſs of the metal, 
he adds, a veſlel might be made to carry a much greater 
weight. 
But the fallacy is obvious: a globe of the dimenſions he de- 
fcribes, Dr. Hook ſhews, would not ſuſtain the preſſure of 
the air, but be cruſhed inwards, Beſide, in whatever ratio 


the bulk of the globe were increaſed, in the ſame muſt the | 


thickneſs of the metal, and conſequently the weight be in- 
creaſed : fo that there would be no advantage in ſuch aug- 
mentation. 
The ſame author deſcribes an engine for Flying, invented by 
the Sieur Beſnier, a ſmith of Sable, in the county of Maine, 
Vid. Philsſoph. Collect. No 1. 

Frying Bridges, in fortification, are thoſe made of two ſmall 
bridges, laid one upon the other, ſo that the uppermoſt, by 
means of ropes and pullies, is forced forwards, till the end of 
it is joined to the place deſigned, See BriDGe. 

Fivixng Camp, a ſmall body of an army, conſiſting of four, 
hve, or fix thouſand men, and ſometimes a greater number, 
a3 well foot as horſe, which continually keep the field, mak- 
ing divers motions, to prevent the incurſions of the enemy, 
or to fruſtrate their enterpriſes; to hinder convoys, to har- 
raſs the adjacent country, and to be thrown into a beſieged 
place, as occaſion ſhall ſerve. See Came. 

FLYING Pinion, is a part of a clock, having a fly or fan, 
whereby to gather air, and ſo bridle the rapidity of the clock's 
motion, when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. See 
PIN ION, CLOCK, c. 

FOC AGE, or FuaGct, fire- money, hearth-money, or 
l See FV AGE, and CHIMNEY- Monty. 

FOCILE, Foc1r, in anatomy, a name the Arabs gave to 
the two bones of the arm, reaching from the elbow to the 
wriſt, See ARM. 


The biggeſt, which is what we call the Cubicus, and Una, 


they call the greater Focil, Focile majus. 


The leſs, which we call Radius, they call Focile minus, See 


CusBiTus, and RA plus. 


The like is obſerved with regard to the bones of the leg. The 
biggeſt of which, by the Latins called Tibia, the Arab wri- 
eſſer Focil. e IIBIA, and FI BULA. 
FOCUS, in geometry and the conic ſections i 
tain points in the parabola, 
the rays reflected from all 
meet. See CURVE. 
The Foci of an Ellipfis are two points, as F f, Tab. Con. 
in the axis A B, on which, as centers, the figure is deſcribed: 
or, two points in the longer axis, whence two right · lines being 


8 3 , any point 15 the cireumference, ſhall be together 


0 s applyed to cer- 
ellipſis, and hyperbola; wherein 
parts of theſe curves do concur or 


. . 


ſo a bird, in beating the air with its right wing alone, 
towards its tail, its fore-part will be turned to the left: as 
when in ſwimming, by only ſtriking out with the right arm 


we ſee pidgeons changing their courſe to the leftward, 
keeping the other almoſt at 


that birds with long necks have another way of altering 


for by only inclining the head and neck towards 
the centre of gravity of the whole being 


great Focil and the leſs, or Fibula, the | 


| 


FO 


| equal to the axis itſelf, Theſe are alſo called umbilicl. Toe 


CENTRE. | 
To find the Foci of an ellipſis: from B to L, ſet off half the 
parameter; and in the centre C ere a perpendicular C K, 
meeting a ſemicircle deſcribed on AL. Then making 
CF=CK, the point F will be the Focus. 
If then the axis A B be cut in the Focus F; the rectangle of 
the ſegments of the axis AF, FB, will be ſubquadruple of 
the rectangle of the parameter into. the axis; whence the 
| ſquare of the diſtance of the Focus from the centre is equal 
to the rectangle of half the axis into the difference of the 
ſemi-parameter from half the axis. See ELL1Ps1s. 
Focus of the hyperbola, ſee the article HVPERBOLA. | 
The Focus of a parabola is a point in its axis, as F, (Tab. 
Conics, fig. 18.) wherein the ſemi-ordinate F N, is equal 
to the ſemiparameter ; or, a point in the axis diſtant from the 
vertex, by a fourth part of the parameter, or latus rectum. 
See PARABOLA, 
It is demonſtrated in conics, 15 That in a parabola, the diſ- 
tance of the Focus, from the vertex, A F, is to the parameter 
in a ſubquadruple ratio. | | 
20 That the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is quadruple of the 
rectangle of the diſtance of the Focus from the vertex, and 
the abſciſſe. 
3e That the right-line FM drawn from the Focus F to the 
extremities of the ſemi-ordinate of the parabola, is equal to 


the aggregate of the abſciſſe AP, and the diſtance of the Fe- 
cus from the vertex AF. 


Focus, in opticks, is a point wherein ſeveral rays concur, and 


are collected; either after having undergone refraction, or 
reflection. See RA v. 
It is thus called, by reaſon the rays being here brought toge- 
ther, and united; their force and effect is increaſed ; ſo that 
they become able to burn: accordingly, it is in this point, 
that bodies are placed to ſuſtain the force of burning-glaſles, 
or mirrors. See BURNING Glaſs, &c. 
It muſt be obferved, that the Focus is not ſtrictly ſpeaking 
a point; the rays are not all accurately collected into the 
ſame place: Huygens demonſtrates, that the Focus of a lens 
convex on both ſides, is 4 of the thickneſs of the lens. See 
LENS. 


Focus, in dioptrics, is the point wherein refracted rays, 


rendered convergent by refraction, do concur, or meet, and 
croſs the axis. See RE FRA cTIOR. 


The ſame point is alſo called the Point of Concourſe, or Con- 


currence. See POINT of Concourſe. 


Virtual Focus, in dioptrics, is the point from which re- 


fracted rays, when by refraCtion they are rendered divergent, 
do begin to diverge, or recede from each other. See VIR- 
UAL Focus. | 
The ſame point is alſo called Punctum diſperſus, or Point of 
| Divergency. See PoINT of diſperſion. | 
The effect of convex glaſſes, or lenſes, is to render the rays, 
tranſmitted through them, convergent, and bring them to- 
gether into a Focus, which will be nearer or further off, as 
the lens is a portion of a greater or leſs ſphere, See Con- 
VEX, and CONVERGENT. 
The effect of concave lenſes is to render the rays tranſmitted 
through them, divergent, or to diſperfe them from a virtual 
Focus. See CONCAVE, and DivERGENT. 
For the place, poſition, diſtance, &c. of the Foci of rays 
refracted through plain, concave, and convex mediums of 
divers denſities, as air, water, glaſs, c. ſee REFRAac- 
TION, LENS, Sc. | 
The laws of the Foci of glaſſes, and the methods of finding 
the ſame, being thoſe of moſt uſe, and importance; we ſhall 
here ſubjoin them a-part, as delivered and demonſtrated by 
Mr. Molyneux, in his Diaptrica Nova. 
1e Then, the Focus of a convex glaſs, i. e. the point where- 
in parallel rays tranſmitted through a convex glaſs whoſe 
ſurface is the ſegment of a ſphere, do unite, is diſtant from 
the pole or vertex of the glaſs, almoſt a diameter and half of 
the convexity. . 
20 In a plano-convex glaſs, the Focus of parallel rays, or 
the place where they unite with the axis, is diſtant from the 
pole of the glaſs a diameter of the convexity; provided 
the ſegment do not exceed thirty degrees. 
The rule or canon in plano-convex glafles, is as 107 : 193: : 
ſo is the radius of the convexity : to the refracted ray taken 
in its concourſe with the axis; which in glaſſes of larger 
ſpheres, is almoſt cqual to the diſtance of the Focus taken 
in the axis. | 
3 In double convex glaſſes of the ſame ſphere, the Focus is 
diſtant from the pole of the glaſs about the radius of the 
convexity, if the ſegment be but thirty degrees. | 
But if the convexities be unequal, or it the two ſides be 
ſegments of different ſpheres, then the rule is, 
As the ſum of the radii of both convexities : to the radius of 
either convexity alone : : ſo is the double radius of the other 
convexity : to the diſtance of the Focus. 
Here obſerve, that the rays which fall nearer the axis of any 
glaſs, are not united with it ſo ſoon as theſe farther off: nor 
will the fecal diſtance be fo great. in a plano-convex glaſs, 
4Q when 


. 
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when the convex ſide is towards the object, as when the con- | is a ſegment ; O the object, or point in the axis. to or f. 
trary way. which the rays do proceed; and O P a given ray : and Pong 
Hence it is truly concluded, that in viewing any object by a] poſe the ratio of refraction to be as r to s Then i 
| ; : makin 
plano-convex glaſs, the convex fide ſhould be turned out- CR to CO, as s to r for the immerſion of a ray; or 
ward ; as alſo in burning by ſuch a glaſs, to s for the immerſion (i. e. as the fines of the angles in th 2. 
For the Virtual Focus obſerve, 1 That in concave] dium which the ray enters, to the correſponding fines i * 
glaſſes, when a ray falls from air parallel to the axis, the] medium out of which it comes) and laying CR, fr * 
virtual Focus, by its firſt refraction, becomes at the diſtance] towards O, the point R will be the ſame for all the er 5 
of a diameter and an half of the concavity. the point O. Laſtly, drawing the radius PC, if 8 
20 In plano-concave glaſſes, when the rays fall parallel to] continued; with the centre R, and diſtance OP ſtrike 2 
the axis, the virtual Focus is diſtant from the glaſs the dia-] piece of an arch, interſecting PC in Q. The line QR 3 
meter of the concavity. | ing drawn, ſhall be parallel to the refracted ray; and pF 
3? In plano-concave glaſſes; as 107 : 193 : : ſo is the radius] being made parallel thereto, ſhall interſect the axis in th 
of the concavity : to the diſtance of the virtual Focus. point F ; the Focus ſought. | l 
4 In double concaves of the fame ſphere, the virtual Focus Or, make it, as CQ :CP:::CR:CF; then will CF 
of parallel rays is at the diſtance of the radius of the con- | be the diſtance of the Focus from the centre of the ſphere 
cavity. This author gives a demonſtation of the method; and add 
But whether the concavities be equal or unequal, the virtual | various figures, exhibiting the various caſes of rays either 1 
Focus, or point of divergency of the parallel rays, is deter- | verging, or converging, as they enter, or emerge out of the 
mined by this rule ; ſurface either of a convex or concave lens. ; 
As the ſum of the radii of both concavities : is to the radius of From this principle all the rules for the Foci of rays parallel 
either concavity : : ſo is the double radius of the other con- | to the axis, as likewife for the principal Focus, where the rays 
cavity : to the diſtance of the virtual Focus. | neareſt the axis do unite, are deduced, As, 5 
5 In concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident ray] Hence, 1, If OP be equal to C R; the points Q and C are 
converges, be diſtant from the glaſs farther than the virtual] coincident, and the rays OP, after refraction, run on pa 
Focus of parallel rays, the rule for finding the virtual Focus | rallel to the axis. 20, If the point Q fall on the ſame fide of 
of this ray is this; | the axis, as is the point P; then the beams after refraction 
As the difference between the diſtance of this point from the | do tend on, either diverging, or converging, as before: but 
glaſs, and the diſtance of the virtual Focus from the glaſs: | if Q fall on the other fide the axis, the diverging rays are 
is to the diſtance of the virtual Focus : : ſo is the diſtance of made to converge by a convex, or the converging do di- 
this point of convergence from the glaſs: to the diſtance | verge by a concave glaſs. 3% If OP do exceed CR, the 
of the virtual Focus of this converging ray. Focus is in all eaſes on the ſame fide of the glaſs, as is the 
6 In concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident || centre of the ſphere C. But contrariwiſe, if OP be less 
ray converges, be nearer to the glaſs, than the virtual Focus | than CR, the Focus falls on the other fide of the glaſs be- 
of parallel rays, the rule to find where it croſſes the axis, is | yond the vertex V. 4®, An object may be ſo placed, that 
this ; ? | | the rays next the axis of a convex glaſs ſhall have an imagi- 
As the exceſs of the virtual Focus, more than this point off nary Focus tranfmitting diverging rays, when the more re- 
convergency : is to the virtual Focus:: ſo the diſtance of this mote parts thereof ſhall make them converge to a real Focus. 
point of convergency from the glafs : is to the diftance of the | 5%, If OV, the diſtance of the object from the pole or ver- 
point where this ray croſſes the 2X09. + f 5 tex of the glaſs, be taken inſtead of O P, then will C Q be 
Rules for finding the FoC1 of glaſſe. To find the Focus of a | the difference of OV and CR; and as that difference is to 
convex ſpherical glaſs, being of a ſmall ſphere, apply it to the] CR, fo is the radius CV, to CF, the diſtance of the prin. 
end of a ſcale of inches, and decimal parts, and expoſe'it | cipal Fecus from the centre of the ſphere, whereof the glaſs 
before the ſun ; upon the ſcale you will have the bright in-| is a ſegment. Or, elſe, as CQ: OP or RQ: PC: 
terſection of the rays meaſured out: Or, expoſe it in the | to V F, the focal diſtance from the pole of the glaſs, Whence 
hole of a dark chamber; and where a white paper receives | follows a general rule for the Foci of all glaſſes; only accord- 
the diſtinct repreſentation of diſtinct objects, there is the] ing to Corel. 3. if OV do exceed CR, the Focus is on the 
Fecus of the glaſs. as F: ſame {ide of the glaſs, as the centre of the ſphere: but if CR 
For a glaſs. of a pretty long Focus, obſerve ſome diſtant ob- be greater, then the Focus is on the oppoſite {ide of the glaſs ; 
je& through it, and recede from the glaſs till the eye per- | whence it will be determined, whether the Focus be real, or 
ceives all in confuſion, or the object begins to appear in- | imaginary.” ÞþÞ | : : 
yerted ; here the eye is in the Focus, - | | What has been faid of one ſurface of the lens, i ealily appli- 
For a plano-convex glaſs; make it reflect the ſun againſt a] cable to the other, taking F the Focus, for an object, 
wall; you will on the wall perceive two forts of light; one | FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes, or other cattle: in 
more bright within another more obſcure : withdraw the | ſome places hay and ſtraw mingled together, is more pecu- 
glaſs from the wall, till the bright image is at its ſmalleſt; | liarly denominated Fodder, See FORRAGE. 
the glaſs is then diſtant from the wall about the fourth part of | In the civil law it is uſed for a prerogative that the prince has, 
its focal length, to be provided of corn, and other meat, for his horſes, by the 
For a double convex : expoſe each fide to the ſun in like ſubjects, in his warlike expeditions.” 1 
manner; and obſerve both the diſtances of the glaſs from the FO DIN A, a name ſome authors give to the labyrinth in the 
wall, The firſt diſtance is about half the radius of the con-] bone of the ear. SeeLapByYRINTH. 
vexity turned from the ſun ; and the ſecond, about half the } FAC CES 0 FACES. 
See 
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radius of the other convexity. FG CAL, FC Es. 


Thus, we have the radii of the two convexities; whence the | FOECUL A, FACUL@. 
IF&CUNDIT , FECUN DIT. 


FE TOR, in medicine, ſtinking, or fœtid efſſuvia, proceed- 
ing from the body, or the parts thereof. See EFFLUvIA. 
Fetors ariſe from ſtagnant, extravaſated, corrupted, or poi- 
ſoned humours ; as alſo from any thing capable of attenuat- 
ing and volatilizing the oil and falts : as, abſtinence, heat, 

too much motion, acrimony of food, &c. See STINK. : 

Fort Tor Narium, ſtench of the noſtrils; a ſort of diſeaſe ariſing 


Focus is found by this rule 
As the ſum of the radii of both convexities : is to the radius 
of either convexity : : ſo is the double radius of the other con- 
vexity : to the diſtance of the Focus. 

Focus, in catoptrics, is a point wherein the rays reflected from 
the ſurface of a mirror, or ſpeculum, and by reflection ren- 
dered convergent, do concur, or meet. See MIRROR. 


To find the FoC1 of all glaſſes geometrically 


The effect of concave mirrors is to collect the rays falling on 
the concave ſurface into a Focus. See CONCAVE Mirror. 
The effect of convex mirrors, is to diſperſe the rays falling 
on them, or render them more divergent. See CONVEX 
Mirror. | | 
For the laws of the Foc; of rays refracted from mirrors, or 
ſpecula, ſee REFLECTION, &c, 
The Fact of concave glaſſes are had by reflection: for as a con- 
cave mirror burns at the diſtance of about half the radius of 
the concavity ; ſo a concave glaſs, being ſuppoſed a reflecting 
ſpeculum, unites the rays of the ſun, at the diſtance of about 
half the radius of the concavity ?: | = 
Dr. Halley 


urniſhes us a general method for finding the Foci of ſpherical 
glaſſes of all kinds, both concave, and convex ; expoſed to 
any kind of rays, either parallel, converging, or diverging ; 
under the following problem. 
To find the Focus of any parcel of rays diverging from, or 
converging to a given point in the axis of a ſpherical lens, 


and inclined thereto under the ſame angle, the ratio of the | 


from a deep ulcer, withinſide the noſe, yielding a fœtid ſmell, 

Its cauſe, according to Galen, is a ſharp humour, falling from 
the brain upon the mamillary proceſſes, 
This is one of the cauſes, for which marriage might formerly 
be annulled. See DIVORCE. 3 2 

FT Us, in medicine, denotes the child, while yet containe 
in the mother's womb; but particularly, after it is perfect 
formed; till which time it is more properly called Env)! 
See EMBRYO. a 
The manner of the conception, or generation of the Falun, 
is matter of great controverſy, That all the parts of the 20- 
mal did exiſt, and that its fluids were in motion, before gene- 
ration, is generally allowed ; but whether the animalcule w3 
lodged in the male, or female, is not agreed of ! 
Many of the moderns will have the ova, or e2g5, 
in the ovary of the female, to be the firſt matter, 


contained 
or ſtamen 


of the Fetus. Theſe eggs, they ſuppoſe to contain all the parts 
of the Fætus in little; and that being impre 
male ſeed, the parts thereof become enlarged a 
From the ovary they are conveyed by the fallopian tu 


© fines of refraction being given: | ( y U : g 
Suppoſe G L (Tab. Optice fi. 38. No 2.) a lens; P a point in the uterus, where they receive their impregnation, ut ; 
its ſurface; V its pole; C the centre of the ſphere whereof it | tion, Oc. See Ova, and OVARA, Other 
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inn only have the female ovum to be a proper nidus 
2 which, they contend, is in the male 
The animalcule getting into an ovum fit to receive 
and this falling through one of the tubæ fallopianæ into 
the womb, the humors which diſtil through the veſſels of the 
womb penetrating the coats of the egg, ſwell and dilate it, 


it; 


as the juice of the earth does ſeed thrown into the ground. 


Or elſe the branches of the veins and arteries, whereby the 


egg was tied in the ovary, being broken, knit with the 
veſlels of the womb. See GENERATION, CONCEPTION, 
SEED, Sc. : | lik 
The firſt thing that appears of a Fetus, is the placenta, like 
a little cloud, on one fide of the external coat of the egg: 
about the ſame time the ſpine is grown big enough to be vi- 
ſible; and a little after the cerebrum and cerebellum appear 
like two ſmall bladders: next, the eyes ſtand prominent in 
the head: then the punctum ſaliens, or pulſation of the 
heart is plainly ſeen. The extremities diſcover themſelves 
aſt of all. | | 
T he Fwtus, when formed, is almoſt of an oval figure, while 
it lies in the womb: for its head hangs down, with its chin 
upon the breaft : its back is round; with its arms it embra- 
ces its knees, which are drawn up to its belly ; and its heels 
are Cloſe to its buttock : its head upwards, and its face towards 
its mother's belly. About the ninth month, its head, which 
was hitherto ſpecifically lighter than any other part, becomes 
ſpecifically heavier ; its bulk bearing a much ſmaller propor- 
tion to its ſubſtance than it did. See HEAD. 
The conſequence of this change is, that it tumbles in the 
liquor which contains it: its head falls down; its feet get 
up; and its face turns towards its mother's back. But being 
now in an irkſome poſture, though at the ſame time a fa- 
vourable one for its exit; the motion it makes for its relief, 
gives frequent pains to the mother; which cauſes a con- 
traction of the womb, for the expulſion of the Fœlus. See 
' DELIVERY... 
Indeed, what ſome anatomiſts pretend to give of the poſture 
of the Fetus in the womb, in the ſeveral ſtages of geſtation, 
is very precarious. | | 
In the firſt month it is of no moment how it lies in the 
womb: in. the latter months, after the Fætus is grown not 
only quick, but robuſt, it frequently changes its poſture of 
itſelf ; as not only the mothers themſelves feel, but any other 
perſon, by laying the hand on their bellies, frequently may. 
However, its. ordinary poſture is ſuppoſed to be fitting : as 
the time of birth draws near, it turns itſelf, and preſents the 
head to the as uteri; though ſometimes it offers the feet firſt, 
and ſometimes lies a-croſs, and offers either a hand, a knee, 
or the like; which are irregular ſituations, and without a 
deal of addreſs in the midwife in turning the Fætus, both 
the mother and the infant are in danger. See AGRiPPa, 
Ec. 
The Fætus is encloſed in two membranes, or coats; the inner, 
which immediately inveſts the Fetus, and the liquor wherein 


it lies, is called the Amnios the outward membrane is called | - 


the Cherion, See AMNIOsS, and CHORION, 

In ſome animals there is a third membrane, called the Allan- 
teig, Whole place is between the other two; and ſerves for the 
diſcharge of the urine of the Fœtus, brought higher by the 
urachus, See URACHUS, 


Dr. Needham ſeems to have diſcovered ſomething analogous | 


hereto in the human Fetus, and calls it the Membrana Uri- 
zaria : But others chuſe only to make it a duplicature of the 
chorion ; though the neceſſity of ſuch third membrane be 
the ſame in men, as in cows, ſheep, Sc. See AL LAN- 
TOIS, 
There are ſome differences in the ſtructure, mechaniſm, and 
proportion of the parts of a Fetus, from thoſe of an adult: 
and even ſome additional and extraordinary parts; by which 
the nutrition of this zoophyte, or plant animal, and the cir- 
culation of the blood therein, are effected, 
The principal variations are about the liver, heart, and lungs. 
Of theſe the moſt conſiderable are the umbilical veſſels, 
which are two arteries, a vein, and urachus, ariſing from 
the placenta, and conveyed through the navel to the liver of 
the Fætus, near the navel ; which, after the birth, drying 
up, become impervious and uſeleſs. See UMBILICAL 
Veſſels. 
In the liver itſelf is an extraordinary communication between 
the porta and cava, called Canal;s Venoſus, which, after the 
birth, gradually dries up. In the heart, at the mouth of the 
vena cava, is the foramen ovale, whereby that vein has a 
communication with the pulmonary vein : there is alſo a 
_ communication between the aorta, and pulmonary artery, by 
means of the canalis arterioſus, which paſſes between the two 
at about two inches diſtance from the baſe of the heart. It 
Is by means of theſe two canals or paſſages, that the blood 
circulates in the Fetus while incloſed in the womb ; they 
crving to convey and paſs the blood from the heart into the 
- arteries; and from the veins into the heart again, Without 
paſſing through the lungs, which are now uſeleſs See C1R- 
CULATION, and FORAMEN Ovale. : 


The Jun: 
Teeny 9 are of a darker colour, and cloſer con- 


ticularly the thymus and 1enales, bigger and ſofter. 


FOLDS, in the manufactures, 


iter they have been breathed into; as appears 


EO L 


from their ſwimming in water, after birth, which they will 
not do before; which difference affords an uſeful experiment, 
in caſe of the ſuſpected murder of children, For if they 
were ſtill- born, the lungs ſink in water; if born alive, they 
ſwim. See LunGs. 
The two canals above-mentioned ſerve only to prevent the 
obſtruction the blood would otherwiſe have within the lungs, 
before they have been opened. After reſpiration has opened 
the lungs, the blood taking its courſe through them, the paſ- 
ſages cloſe up. Sce REsPIRATION, c. 
The head of the Fætus is much bigger in proportion to 
the body, than afterwards; the bones and brain ſofter, the 
ſutures open, and leaving a great ſpace on the top of the 
head, covered only with a membrane; and the glands, * 
or 
other differences in the proportion, ſee EM RHR yo. 
Bartholine, in his treatiſe de inſclitis partus viis, relates a 
great many ſtupendous caſes of Fetus's dead and putrifed 
in the womb ; the parts of which have made their way 
through apoſtemations ; one whereof at the navel was ſome 
years in coming away: And in the Ph:leſoph. Tranſactions we 
meet with the like inſtances; particularly, of one voided 
piece-meal by the anus, ſeveral years after conception, 
Authors give accounts of Feztus's found in the fallopian tubes; 
and others in the cavity of the belly, M. de 8. Maurice, in 
the Memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, relates the 
hiſtory of a Fetus formed in the ovary of the mother; and 
which at three months from impregnation, burſting the 
teſticle, forced its way through, into the epigaſtric region. 
During the rupture, the mother felt all the preludes of an 
imminent travel; and called her chirurgeon, died in his 
arms, crying, I am delivering, I am deliveringl 
The ſtory of Margaret counteſs of Holland, who is ſaid to 
have been delivered of 364 Fetus's, all alive, and afterwards 
baptized, paſſes for a fable; and yet there is a picture of this 
notable delivery {till preſerved in the church of Loſdune, as 
a monument of the truth thereof. Albertus Magnus gives a 
like inſtance of a woman, who brought forth 150 Fetus's, 
or embryo's, all formed, and as big as the little finger. 


FOG, or Mit, a meteor, conſiſting of groſs vapours, float- 


ing near the ſurface of the earth. See VAPOuUR. 

If the vapours, plentifully raiſed from the earth, and waters, 
either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, meet, at their firſt 
entrance into the atmoſphere, with cold enough to condenſe 
them conſiderably ; their ſpecific gravity being hereby in- 
creaſed, their aſcent will be ſtopped, and they will either 
return back in form of a dew, or drizzling rain; or remain 
ſuſpended, for ſome time, in form of a Fag. See Rain, 
and Dew. 

Figs are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region of the 
air; and clouds are no other than Fogs raiſed on high. See 
CLouD. 

Objects viewed through Fogs, appear N and more re- 
mote than through the common air, See Vision. 

The fiſhing for herring is chiefly practiſed in foggy weather. 
See Herring FISHERY. 


FOGAGE, in the foreſt law, is rank graſs, not eaten in the 


ſummer, 


FOIBLE, a French term, frequently uſed alſo in our lan- 


guage, It literally ſignifies weak; and in that ſenſe is applied 
to the body of animals, and the parts thereof: As, jo:ble 


_ reins, fo:ble fight, Sc. being derived from the Italian ſevole, 


of the latin Hebilis, to be lamented, pitied. | 

But it is chiefly uſed with us ſubſtantively, to denote a defect, 
or flaw in a perſon, or thing. Thus we fay, every perſon 
has his Foible; and the great ſecret conſiſts in hiding it art- 
fully: Princes are gained by flattery, that is their Fille: 
The Faible of young people is pleaſure 3 the Foible of old men 
is avarice; the Foible of the great and learned is vanity ; the 
Foible of women and girls, coquetry, or an affectation of 
having gallants : You ſhould know the fort, and the Foible of 


'a man, before you employ him : we ſhould not let people per- 


ceive that we know their F:ible. 


FOIL*, or Foy LE, among looking-glaſs grinders, a ſheet of 


tin, quickſilver, or the like, laid on the backſide of a look- 
ing-glaſs, to make it reflect. See FOLIA TING, 
*The word is formed of the Latin folium, leaf. 


FOILING, among hunters, the footing, and treading of deer, 


which remains on the graſs, but ſcarce viſible. 


See the articles CloTH, 
&c. . 


Fol ps of the drapery, in painting. See DRAPERY. i 
FOLIA, in botany, is uſed for the leaves of plants and 
flowers; but particularly the former; the leaves of flowers 


and 


being more properly called petala. 


Sce LEAF, 
PRTALA. 


FOLIACE UM expanſum, in anatomy, is that extreme of 


the fallopian tube, next the ovary; and which is expanded 
like the mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with a ſort of 
fringe. See FALLOPIAN tube. 


FOLIAGE; a cluſter, or aſſemblage of flowers, leaves, 


branches, &c. See GARLAND, FESTOON, Ec. 


FOLIAGE is particularly uſed for repreſentations of ſuch flow- 
ers, leaves, branches, rinds, Cc. whether natural, 7 arti- 
cial; 


_ 


FOL FOO 
ficial ; uſed as enrichments on capitals, freezes, pediments, | 7 Anglice wicatir Motbel, ne hes 
x OAT 2 ; guod Anglici vocant Folkmote, — N ro moerſir, 


Sc. See Tab. Archit. fig. 30. lit. a a; ſee alſo CAPITAL, 
FOLLICULUS, among gardeners, the ſeed-veſſe] caſe, 


FRREREZ Ek, Oc. 
FOLIATING of /oking-glaſſes, is the ſpreading a compo- | coat, huſk, or cover, wherewith ſom 
incloked; Sce Favir, and SEED, oats fruits are 


ſition of ſomething which will firmly adhere to the back of | 
FoLLIcuLvus Felis; fee VESIcUI a Fells. 


the glaſs, and there reflect the image. See MIRROR. 

This is called the Foil, and is uſually made with quickſilver, [ FOLLY, according to Mr, Locke, conſiſts in the A 

mixed with ſome other ingredients. See MERC UR. falſe concluſions from juſt principles; by which it e 

For the method of Hliating looking - glaſſes, ſee Loox ix o- guiſhed from madneſs, which draws juſt coneluſions fis diſtin- 
principles. See MAN TA. | rom falſe 


GLASS, | 
In Philo. Tranſ. No 245, we have a method of foliating |. FOMAHANT, or FoMaLHAvur, in aſtronor 
lobe lng line pleat by Sir R. No hell the firſt magnitude, in the water of the 8 = of 
he mixture is of quickſilver, and marcaſite of filver, of | rius. Ats longitude, according to Hevelius, for the year _ 
each three ounces; and tin, and lead, of each half an ounce: | is 29, 37', 48“, and latitude ſouthward, 200 ! , "700, 
To the two laſt, throw on the marcaſite ; and afterwards | How they ſtand in Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue, fon 2 y 
the quickſilver ; ſtir them well together over the fire; but | ticle Ac ARIus. 25 
they muſt be taken off, and be towards cooling, before the | FOMEN TATION, a liquid medicine, applied on 
quickſilver be put to them. diſeaſed part, to reſolve, diſcuſs, ſoften, aſſuage, fortif * 
When you uſe it, the glaſs ſhould be well heated, very dry ; conſtringe the ſame, e 5 OY 
but it will do alſo when it is cold, though beſt when the glaſs | Fomentations are either ſimple, or compound. 
is heated. Compound FOMENT ATIONS are decoctions of roots lea 
FOLIATION, in botany, &c. is uſed by Dr. Grew, to ex- flowers, feeds, made in common water, or other pr * 
reſs the aſſemblage of the folia, or petala of a flower. See 8 3 to which are ſometimes added ſalts, axungin 02, 
. F 


ETALA. | 
The Fuliatim is the moſt conſpicuous part of flowers; being | To uſe, or apply them, they dip a hot linen cloth, or flannel 
that collection of fugacious, coloured leaves, which confti- | in the liquor, and ſpread it on the part affected. s 

There are alſo Fomentations made another way, wiz, by boiling 


tute the compaſs, or body of the flower. See FLOWER. 
It is of great uſe in the generation and preſervation of the certain drugs in linen bags, and then applying them, bags and 
young fruit, or ſeed : it filtrates a fine juice, to nouriſh it in | all, on the part, See SaccuLvs. 
the uterus, or piſtil. See GENERA TION of Plants. There are alſo a ſort of dry Fomentations, being bags filled 
In ſome ſpecies, as apricocks, cherries, &c. it likewiſe ſerves | with medicines, but not boiled, only fometimes ſprinkled 
to guard the young tender fruit from the violence of wind, | with a little wine or brandy, 
weather, &c, for theſe being of a very tender, and pulpous | Simple FOMENTATIONS are thofe made with lukewarm wa- 
1 body, and. coming forth in the colder parts of the ſpring, ter, milk, oil, oxycrate, or other the like liquor. 
[1.7% would be often injured by the extremities of weather, if they | Fomentations are alſo called Local Baths, or partial bathings ; 
1 | were not thus protected, and lodged up within their lowers. | becauſe, being applied on a diſeaſed part, they have much the 
wa Before the flower opens, the Foliation is curiouſly and art- ſame effect as a bath, or half bath, has on the whole body 
. Sully folded up in the calyx or perianthium, See CAL yx. See BATH. | : 
ne Dr. Grew enumerates ſeveral varieties of theſe foldings, viz. |FONT), or Baptiſmal Fox r, a ſtone, or marble veſſel, at the 
V the cloſe Couch, as in roſes; the concave Couch, as in the] lower end of a pariſh- church, ſerving to hold the water, to 
more blattaria flore albo; the /ingle Plait, as in peas bloſſoms ; the be uſed in adminiſtring the ſacrament of baptiſm, . See Ba p- 
$44 Couch and Plait, as in marigolds; the Row!, as ladies | TIS . 
14 bower. A baptiſmal Font was antiently the character of a pariſh- 
| FOLIO, or rather Fo LTU M, in books of accounts, &c, ſig- church. See PAR ISH, and CHURCH. 
nifies Page. See PRINTING. Its place, at preſent, is at the bottom of the church, or in a 
Thus Folio 7, wrote abridgedly Fe 7. denotes the ſeventh little chapel within the church. Antiently, it was placed in 
| a little church, diſtin from the great one, though near to it, 


page, &c. 
called the Baptiſtery. See BAPTISTERY. 
Folio Verſo, or Fe Ve the ſecond, or back-fide of the leaf. 
The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies /eaf. for the baptiſmal Fonts to be filled miraculouſly, at the time 
of Eaſter, which was their great baptizing ſeaſon, Baronius 


4 | Folio Refto, or Fe Ro expreſſes the firſt fide or page of a leaf. 
5 It was a common thing, during the firſt ages of the church, 
| 


For 10, among bookſellers. A Book in Fo L 10, or ſimply, a 

iq Fo Lo, is that where the ſheet is only folded in two, each gives divers inſtances of theſe miraculous Fonts in the years 

"ts leaf making half a ſheet. | 417, 554, and 558, | | 
[i 1 Beneath the Folio are the Quarto, Oftavo, Duodecimo, Six- Poſſevinus B. of Lilybæum, who wrote in 443, obſerves, 
1 teens, Twenty-fours, &c. See BOOK. | | that in the year 417, under the pontificate of Zozimus, there 
8 FOLIUM Caryophyllatum, or clove leaf. See CLOvEs. was an error committed in the time of celebrating Eaſter ; it 
1 Forium Indicum, or Indum, called alſo Thamalapathra, and being held on the 25h of March, in lieu of the 224 of April, 
Malabathrum ; a leaf brought from the Indies, growing chiefly | which was the time it was held on at Conſtantinople. He 
adds, that God was pleaſed to ſhew the error in a very con- 


1 


about Cambaya, produced by a tree not unlike the Jemon- | error | 
tree; uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle. See THE-vincing manner, by the Fonts of a certain village, which al- 
RIACA, | | ways uſed to be miraculouſly filled againſt Eaſter ; and which, 
FOLK-LAND, in our antient Saxon cuſtoms, denoted Copy- | this year, were not full till the 224 of April. See Tillemont 
Hift. Eccleſ. t. x. p. 678, and 679. Gregory de Tours, ). 


44 
ilk held Lands. See COPY HOLD. - 

In oppoſition to theſe, charter lands were called Bocklands, | 320, 516, 746, 950, 1063. | OS 
| See Bock-LAND, and FREEHOLD, FONTICULUS*, or FonTANELLAa, in chirurgery, 2 
i Fundus ſine ſcripto poſſeſſus (ſays —_— cenſum penſitans an- | general name for iſſues, ſetons, and the like other {mall arti- 

1 nuum, & officiorum ſervituti obnoxius : Terra popularis. ficial diſcharges. See I8$UE, SETON, CAUTERY, Sc, 
FOLKMOTE;, For cuorE, or FoLKESMOTE, among * The word is a diminutive of ont, fountain, or ſpring. ” 

| our Saxon anceſtors, ſignified any popular, or public meeting | FONTINALIA, or FONTANALTA, in antiquity, : rell- 
41114 of all the folk, or people of a place, diſtrict, or the like; | gious feaſt, held among the Romans, in honour of the 7 
+6 e. gr. of all the tenants at a court-leet, or court-baron ; or who preſided over fountains, or ſprings. e e c. 
161 of all the freemen of a county; or all the barons, &c, of a Varro obſerves, that it was the cuſtom to viſit the wells on 
thoſe days, and to caſt crowns into foumtains.— Scaliger in 
| be the fealt of 
[ 


kingdom, See MoTE. - g : 
The word, ſays Stow, is {till in uſe among the Londoners, | his conjectures on Varro, takes this not to A 

| and ſignifies, Celebrem ex omni civitate conventum, an aſſem- | fountains,” as Feſtus inſinuates; but of the 2 tle 
bly of all the citizens. Manwood fays, it is the court hol- had a temple at Rome, near the Porta Capena, e 
that it is of this fountain Cicero 


. W P Fontinalis : he adds | 
CCC freaks in bis 25 1 de Lagib.— The Fontinalia were held en 


8 did complain of the mayor and aldermen for any miſgovern- | 

i ment, | the thirteenth of October. 
1 Somner, in his Saxon dictionary, makes Folcmate to denote a | FOOD, or ALIMENT, is whateve i ed 
i general aſſembly of the people, for doing fealty to the king, mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, and other viſcera, 12 
11 and conſidering and ordering matters of the commonwealth *. verted into the matter of the body, to fepalf, © p 
"TY Whence ſome date the origin of parliaments, Sec PAR LIA- what is ſpent, or wanting. See DIGESTION. | bone 4 
4 MENT. . The changes which the od undergoes, before it Sn: 
| part of our body, are 1* Maſtication; 2% Deg 4 Ali 
5 


r matter is taken in at the 


* Omnes proceres regni, & milites & liberi homi nes univerſi totius l „ ee 

regni Britanniæ facere debent in pleno Folemote fidelitatem 3? Concoction 3 4 Chilification ; * Sangul en Balder 

domino regi, coram epiſcopis regni. In leg. Edw, Confeſl, | milation. See MASHICATION, CONCOCTION, + 

cap. 33. Et amplius non fit in huſtinga, miſkenninga, i. e. FICATION, NUTRITION, Ec. 1 Pats 

ſpeaking amiſs ; neue in Folkeſmote, neque in aliis placitis Fed is of two kinds, viz. Eſculents, or Meat; 2 4 
lents, or Drink, See DRINK, WINE, MATT + wool 


infra civitatem, Charta H. I. pro London, Du Cange. 
WATER, c. 
were water, and the 


* When ſuch aſſembly is made in a city, it may be called a 

ne : 

. : te K. The firſt Foods of our great forefathers, f 
| eee e er. ſpontaneous productions of the earth; with which ao na 


* Cum aliquid vero inopinatum & nalum contra regnum wel | 18 l 1 | 
contra coronar regis emerſerit, flatim debent pulſatis campanis, tions ſuſtain themſelves to this day. See FRUIT, Tulping 


F OO 


ſomewhere notes, that men antiently fed after 1 

y 
to the humors or juices of certain beaſts, 
and at length they commenced carnivorous, and de- 
parts of the animals themſelves. See CARNI- 


Fr po as other animals ; and lived on hay and corn. 
degrees they Came 
as milk ; 
youred the 
VOROUS. 
The varie 
in the ſub 


of Foods, it ſeems, does not make any difference 
ce, or actions - - om OT. 32 ; 
iſcera having a power of altering and aſſimilating them, 
3 3 into one ſimilar ſubſtance, like them- 
ſelves. See ASSIMILATION. _ 5 
The difference in Foods conſiſts principally in this, that ſome 
are more eaſily digeſted and affimilated, than others z and af- 
ford more nutritious juice, than others: to which end it is, 
that the divers kinds of dreſſing have been invented; v1z. to 
diſpoſe the matter for a more eaſy and plentiful aſſimilation. 
See DR ESSING. : Oe 
The beft, moſt ſimple, and light of digeſtion, are the Foods pre- 
ared of frumentaceous, and leguminous ſeeds ; as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, mays, dried, ground, fermented, baked, &c, See 
puls E. Peas, beans, vetches, &c. Alſo green plants, and 
t-herbs, as lettice, beet, parſly, &c, See SALLET. Fruits, 
as apples, pears, berries, plumbs, cherries, &c. See FRUIT, 
And the lean parts of animals, birds, fiſhes, inſets, c. pre- 
pared by boiling, baking, ſtewing, Sc. See DRESSING. 
And yet for different intentions, different kinds of Food are 
required: thus hard, dry, thick, heavy, faculent Foods are 
bett for thoſe whoſe viſcera are ſtrong, digeſtion quick, Ec. 
and ſoft, light, humid, ſimple Foods to ſuch, are pernicious, 
Again, to the weak, valetudinary, ſtudious, and ſedentary, 
thoſe foods are beſt, which are either by art, or nature the 
neareſt to chyle; as milk, broths, &c. See MILE, Sc. 
Where the temperature inclines to acidity, there alcalious 
Fords are the moſt ſuitable; and acids, where the conſtitution 
inclines to be alcaline. See AC1D, and ALKALY. 
Some will have it, that iron, metals, minerals, &c, may by a 
proper preparation become od; on which account decocti- 
ons of gold, chalybeats, &c. are cried up: but it is certain, 
that no ſuch matters can ever be aſſimilated, and become part 
of our body. They may act on the blood, and the blood- 
veſſels, by their weight, impetus, &c, and on that account, 
may be of uſe in medicine; but not as Hod. | 
A due regulation of the quantity, and quality of our Food, 
and a nice adjuſtment thereof to the concoctive powers; 
would be of the utmoſt conſequence to health and long life. 
See HEALTH, and LonG zviTY. 
What we expend in motion, excretion, efluyia, &c, is but 
a determinate quantity ; and the ſupply ſhould only keep pace 
with the expence. A juſt proportion of the two would pro- 
bably preferve us from accute diſtempers ; as it certainly 
would from chronical ones; moſt, or all of which proceed 
from repletion, as appears from their being cured by evacu- 
ation. See EVACUATION, 
The qualities of Foods, as to eaſineſs, or difficulty of digeſ- 
tion, Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determined in all caſes from 
theſe three principles. 
1% That thoſe ſubſtances which conſiſt of the groſſeſt parts, 
are hardeſt of digeſtion ; by reaſon their conſtituent parts touch 
in the moſt points; or have the greateſt quantity of contact, 
upon which their coheſion depends. See COHESION. 
2%, That thoſe ſubſtances, whoſe parts are brought together 
with greater force, cohere proportionably cloſer, and are the 
more difficultly ſeparated, | 
3, That ſalts are very hard to be digeſted ; becauſe united 
by plain ſurfaces, under which they are always comprehend- 
ed: hence, in the laſt ſtages of the circulation, where it is 
flower, they readily ſhoot into larger cluſters, and ſo are hard 
to be driven out of the habit. 
From theſe principles that author infers, that ſuch vegetables 
and animals, as come ſooneſt to their growth, are eaſier of 
digeſtion, than thoſe long in attaining to maturity: the ſmall- 
eſt of their kind, ſooner than the larger: they of a dry, 
ficthy, and fibrous ſubſtance, ſooner than the oily, fat, and 
glutinous : thoſe of a white ſubſtance, ſooner than thoſe of a 
redder ; thoſe of a ſoft, mild, and ſweet, ſooner than thoſe 
of a rich, ſtrong, poignant, aromatic taſte : land animals, 
than ſea animals: animals that live on light, vegetable Food, 
than thoſe on hard and heavy Hod plain dreſſed Food, than 


what is pickled, ſalted, baked, ſmoaked, or otherwiſe high | 


ſeaſoned: boiled meat ſooner than roaſt, &c. 

The ſame author adds, that abſtinence and exerciſe muſt con- 
Eur with the due Fo for the preſervation of health; and 
that where exerciſe is wanting, as in ſtudious perſons, the de- 


ſect mult be ſupplied by abſtinence, See ABSTINENCE and | 


ExERCIS E. | | 
FOOL, according to Mr. Locke, is one who makes falſe con- 
cluſions from right principles; by which he is diſtinguiſhed 
om a madman, See MANIA, RR ASO, WII IL, Oc. 

Dr. Willis relates, that upon diſſecting a Hol, the principal 
differences found between him and a man of ſenſe, were, that 
the brain was ſmaller; and that the ſervical plexus, formed 
at the intercoſtal nerve, whereby the correſpondence between 


n 5 heart is effected, was leſs, and ſent forth fewer 
OL, 1 , > | 


1 


F 


3 


FOOT, a part of the body of moſt 


oO r, properly ſo called, or the leer FooT, denotes N 


Even and odd Foot, par and impar. 


bus's, 
Foor, is alſo a long meaſure, conſiſting of twelve inches. 
Mr asuRE. | 


FOO 


branches to the heart, &c, 


Nervor. Deſcript. & T. c. 26, 
See CONSENT of parts. ern Ve. 26 


animals, whe t 
ſtand, walk, Sc. See Bopy. : N 


Animals are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the number of Feet, 
into bibepedes, 9. d. two-footed ; ſuch are men and birds: 
quadrupedes, 9. d. four-footed ; ſuch are moſt land animals ; 
and multipedes, g. d. many-footed ; as inſets, See Qu a- 
DRUPED, INSECT, fc, | 

The reptile kind, as ſerpents, Sc. have no Het. See RE P- 
TILE. 

Travellers would perſuade us, that the bird of paradice has 
no Feet; that when it ſleeps, it hangs by its wings; and when 
it fgeds, by its bill : but the matter is, they who catch them, 
cut the Feet off, that the bird may be thought the more extra- 
ordinary. Others ſay, it is for fear they thould ſpoil the fea- 
thers, which are very beautiful, 

Lobſters have twelve Feet; ſpiders, mites, and polypus's, 
eight; flies, graſhoppers, and butterflies, tix Feet. 

Galen has ſeveral good obſervations on the wiſe adjuſtment of 
the number of Feet in men, and other animals, in his book 
De Uſu Part. I. 3 | | 

The fore-feet of moles are admirably formed to dig, and 
ſcratch up the earth, and make way for. its head, &c. In 
water fowls, the legs and feet are excellently adapted to their 
reſpective occaſions and manners of living. In ſuch as are 
to wade in the rivers, the legs are long, and bare of feathers 
a good way above the knee; their toes alſo are broad; and in 
ſuch as bear the name of mud/uckers, two of the toes are ſome- 
what jointed, that they may not eaſily fink in walking upon 
boggy places. | | 
Others are whole-footed, i. e. have their toes webbed toge- 
ther, as the gooſe, duck, Sc. And it is pretty enough to 
obſerve, how artfully theſe will gather up their toes and 


feet, when they withdraw their legs, .or go to take their 


ſtroke in ſwimming ; and again expand, or open the whole 


foot, when they preſs upon, or drive themſelves forward in 


the water. 


Foor, in anatomy, or the great FooT, denotes the whole ex- 


tent from the jointure of the hip, to the tip of the toes ; as 
the hand does the whole from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends. 
See HAND. 

The pes magnus, or great Foot, is divided into the thigh, the 
leg, and the Foot, properly ſo called. See Thicn, Crus, &c. 
Its bones are the femur, or thigh bone ; the tibia and fibula 
for the leg; and thoſe of the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 
See FEMUR, TIBIA, Cc. 

Its arteries are branches of the crural artery ; and its veins 
terminate in the crural vein, See CRUR AL. Of theſe 
there are five principal ones, viz, the Saphæna, great and 
little Iſchiadic, the Muſculous, Poplitea, and Suralis, See 
each under its proper article, SAPHANA, &c, 


extremity of the leg; conſiſting of three parts, viz. Tar- 
ſus, the ſpace from the ankle to the body of the Foot, an- 
ſwering to the wriſt in the hand : Metatarſus, the body of 
the Foot to the toes; and Digiti, or toes. See Tarsvus, c. 
Each of theſe parts conſiſts of a great number of bones; as 
the Calx, Talus, Cuneiformia, and Cuboides. The bottom 
of all is called the Sole, or Planta Pedis, See TALvus, Cu- 
NEIFORME, CAL x, c. | 


Foor, in the Greek and Latin poetry, denotes a metre or mea- 


ſure, compoſed of a certain number of long and ſhort ſylla- 
bles. See QUANTITY, MEASURE, Cc. 

The Spondee, Iambic, Trochee, and Pyrrhic, are diſſylabic 
Feet, i. e. conſiſt of two ſyllables each. The Dactyl, Ana- 
pæſt, Moloſſus, Tribrach, Bacchius, Antibacchius, Amphi- 
brachys, and Creticus, are triſſylabic, or conſiſt of three 
ſyllables each. The Proceleuſmaticus, Choriambus, and Epi- 
trite, are quadriſyllabic, or compoſed of four ſyllables. See 
each under its proper head, SpON DEE, IAMuBIC, Cc. 
There are alſo other Feet, invented by idle grammarians, of 
five, fix, or more ſyllables, but they are not worth the reciting. 
Hexameter verſes conſiſt of fix Feet; pentameters only of 
five, See HEXAMETER, and PENTAMETER. 

In poetry, and particu- 
larly in iambic verſes, Feet are denominated odd and even, in 
reſpect of their ſituation in the verſe. Thus, the firſt, third, 


and fifth Foot of the verſe are uneven; in regard thoſe num- 


bers are not capable of being divided into two equal parts. 
In the antient tragedy, the iambic verſes, which prevailed 
therein, only allowed uneven Feet to the ſpondees; ſo that 
the ſecond, the fourth, and fixth Feet were to be iambus's, 
in regard they were even, This regular mixture of ſpon- 


dees in the uneven Feet, rendered the verſe the more ſo- 


lemn and noble, 
The comic poets, the better to diſguiſe their verſe, and make 


it more like proſe, took the contrary courſe ; putting ſpon- 


dees, where the tragic poets would only have allowed iam- 
See IAMBUS. : 
dee 


The Foot long is divided into twelve inches: and the inch 
into three barley corns. See In H, &c, 
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FOO 


Geometricians divide the Foot into ten digits; the digit into 
ten lines, &c, See DIGIT, &c. 

The French divide their Fzot like us, into twelve inches; 
and the inch, into twelve lines. See Line, &c, 

The Foot ſquare is the ſame meaſure both in length, and 
breadth ; containing 144 ſquare, or ſuperficial inches. See 

SQUARE. 

The cubic, or ſolid Foot is the ſome meaſure in all the three 
dimenſions ; containing 1728 cubic inches, 


CUBIC. 

The Hot is of different lengths, in different countries. The 
Paris Royal Foot exceeds the Engliſh by ſeven lines and a 
half: the antient Roman Foot of the capital, conſiſted of 
four palms ; _ to eleven inches, and ſeven tenths Eng- 
liſh : the Rhinland, or Leyden Foot, by which the nothern 
nations go, is to the Roman Foot, as 950 to I000—T he 
proportions of the principal Feet of ſeveral nations, compar- 
ed with the Engliſh and French, are here ſubjoined. 


the ſaid piece of braſs is a little hole, - wherein is 

* W ee VI" 3 on a perpendicular In 
rawn on ton ws whether ; 

ment is applied to, de ler any thing the inſtry- 

apy rn” of Foor. See LIEUTENAÄ N Tr. 
oo r Pace, half pace, or landing place ſee 8 * 

Foo r Rule, 5 article Ru 2 2 ; ane. 

Fox AGE---Truſs of FoR AGE, ſee the article T | 

Ke Cu E, and | FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to ack ng BY 

perforations in divers parts of the body ; as the * 

FoR AM EN Lacerum, ſee DUR a Mater, 


Fox Au EN of the membrana tympani, is a perforation in the 


The Engliſh Foot being divided into one thouſand parts, or into. 
twelve inches, the other Feet will be as follow; 
Th, Pts. F. Inch, Li. 


London —— —— —— Foot 1000 o 12 © 
Paris the royal Foot 1068 1 oo 8 
Amſterdam —— Foot ' 945 © 17 $3 
Antwerp Foot 946 © 11 2 
Dort m— __—__ 0 i 0c 2 
Rhinland, or Leyden — Foot 1033 1 oo 4 
Lorrain — — Foot 958 © 11 4 
Mechlin — — Foot 919 o 11 o 
Middleburg —— Foot 991 OO 11 9 
Strasbourg — — Foot 920 © 11 © 
Bremen — — Foot 964 O 11 6 
Cologn — — Foot 954 O 11 4 
Francfort on the Mayn Foot 948 o 11 4 
Spaniſh — — Foot 1001 oO 11 o 
Toledo —— —— —— Foot 899 o 10 7 
Roman — — Foot 967 O 11 6 
Bononia —— —— Foot 1204 1 02 4 
Mantua —— —— —— Foot 1569 x 06 8 
Venice — — Foot 1162 1 o1 9 
Dantzick — — Foot 944 OO 11 3 
Copenhagen — Foot 965 0 11 6 
Prague — Foot 1026 x oo 3 
Riga | —— Foot 1831 x cg 9 
Turin Foot 1062 1 oo 7 
The Greek — ⁊ x. T Foot 1007 1 OO 1 
Paris Foot, by Dr. Bernard - 1066 x oo 1 
Old Roman — Foot 970 o O0 o 


The Paris Foot being ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts; 


will be as follow: 


the reſt 


Paris Foot 1440 
Rhinland Foot 1391 
Roman — Foot 1320 
London Foot 1350 
Swediſh Foot 1320 
Daniſh——— Foot 1403 
Venetian — Foot 15405 
' Conftantinopolitan — Foot 3120 
Bononian — Foot 16827 
Straſbourg — Foot 12822 


Norimberg — — Foot 13462 


Dantzick — Foot 17212 
Hall Foot 1320 


Foor-BANk, or Foor-SrEP, Banguette, in fortification, is | 
a ſmall ſtep of earth, on which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire over 
the parapet, See BANQUETTE. | 

Foor of the Foreſt *, Pes foreſtz, in our antient cuſtoms, con- 
tained 18 inches, or 12 of the common Feet. 

* Notandum eft, quod pes foreſtæ ufitatus tempore Ric. Qyſell, in 

arrentatione waſtorum, fadtus eſt, fignatus & ſeulptus in pa- 
riete cancelle ecclefis de Edaunſtone, & in eccleſia Beate 
Mariæ de Nottingham: Et diftus pes continet in longitudine 
octodecim pollices, &c. Ex Regiſt. Abb. de Novo Loco in 
Com. Nott. | 

Foor GE LD, was an ancient amerciament, for not cutting out 
the balls of the feet of great dogs in the foreſt ; to prevent 
their running after the king's deer. See EXPEDITATION, | 

Foor GuaRDs, ſee the article GUARDs. 

Foor HusKs, — — are ſhort heads, out of which 

flowers grow. See HusK. 

Foor LEVEL, an inſtrument, which ſerves to do the office 
both of a level, a ſquare, and a Fot rule. See LEVEL, &c. 
The Hot level, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 22. conſiſts 
of two branches, about an inch broad ; opening and ſhutting 
like a two-foot rule. 
Theſe branches are hollowed half way up the fide of each, 
to receive a kind of tongue, or thin piece of braſs, which 
is faſtened to one of them, by means whereof the branches 
may be ſhut cloſe together. he uſe of this tongue is ſuch, 
that when the end of it is placed in the branch it is not fa- 
ſtened to, where there is a pin that holds it, the two branches 
will ſtand at right angles: to the head of the inſtrument is 
likewiſe added a ſquare piece of braſs ; by means whereof it 


does the office of a ſquare, At the bottom of the angle of 


| Fox cE of Wind, , Wind, Cc. 


FOR 


el; or not. 


membrane of the tympanum, or drum in th 1 
admits of the bange of wind, ſmoak, Cc. 8 2 
a palato to the drum. See EAR. TART 
This paſlage is very ſmall, and runs obliquely from the t 
panum through the upper part of its membrane 2 the 
proceſs of the malleus. The exiſtence of this perforation 1 


more evident, when ulcers affect the palate, by the egreſs of 


wind, upon the patient's ſtopping his noſe and mouth, and 


forcing the wind by the ears, than by any anatomica] ; 
ſpection. See TrurAN u. any anatomical in- 


FoR AME N Ovale, or FoR AME N Botalli, an oval aperture 
5 


or paſſage through the heart of a foetus, which cloſ 
birth. (See Tab, Anat. Splanch, fig. 12. lit. g.) * pan 


ticle Fox T us. , 
It ariſes above the coronary vein, near the right auricle; ang 


paaſſes directly into the left auricle of the heart. See HEART. 


The Foramen ovale is one of the temporary parts of the fœ. 
tus, wherein it differs from an adult. It ſerves for the cir- 
culating of the blood in the fœtus, till ſuch time as the infant 
breathes, and the lungs are opened. See RESPIRATITOx 
Its uſe was firſt exactly deſcribed by Leon. Botallus of Aſti in 
Piedmont, in the year 1562; who tracing the courſe and 
paſſage of the blood, aſſerted the Foramen ovale to be one. 
whereby the blood in fœtus's was conveyed from the right 
ventricle to the left. | 
The modern anatomiſts ſtand to the diſcovery ; and the Fra- 
men ovale is now generally allowed a part neceſſary in the 
ſyſtem of the circulation of the blood in the foetus, See 
IRCULATION. 
At the aperture of the Foramen, there is a kind of floating 
membrane, which looks like a valve ; but has nothing of the 
office thereof : it does not hinder the blood from paſſing from 
either auricle to the other. All it ſerves for, according ta 
Mr. Winſlow, is, to cloſe the Foramen after the birth, 


It has generally been thought, that the Foramen ovale might 


ſometimes remain open, even in adults: and in effect, divers 
authors furniſh us with inſtances thereof, 

Dr. Connor aſſures us he found it but half cloſed in a girl of 
four or five years old ; and in another girl which he opened at 
Oxford, there was room left to thruſt a tent through. Di/ert, 
Med. Phyſ. de Stup. Of. Coal. | 

'The accurate Mr, Cowper adds, that he has often found the 
Foramen ovale open in adults. Anat, Append. fig. 3. 

And the Paris anatomiſts obſerve, that in a ſea-calf the Fo- 
ramen ovale is always open; by which means it is enabled to 
ſtay ſo long under water. 

Somewhat of this, too, is ſuppoſed to have been the caſe in 
the extraordinary recoveries of divers perſons drowned, hang- 
ed, c. See DROWNING, 

But Mr. Cheſelden ventures to ſet aſide all theſe authorities; 
and contends, that the Foramen ovale is neither open in any 
adult land-animals, nor in amphibious creatures. 

When he firſt applied himſelf to diſſection, he tells us, he 
had no diſtruſt of the frequent accounts in authors of the 
Foramen being open; but he afterwards found that he mi- 
ſtook the oſtium of the coronary veins for the Foramen; and 
the like he imagines other authors to have done; who aſlert, 
that it is always open in amphibious animals : for that upon 
a diligent enquiry into theſe animals, he could never find 1t 
open in any. See AMPHIBIOUS. 

Neither does he think that ſufficient, to enable thoſe crea- 
tures to live under water, as the foetus does in utero; unleſs 


the ductus arterioſus were open alſo. Cheſel. Ap. Der. P . 
Theol, J. iv. c. 7. | 


FORCE, vis, or power, in mechanics, philoſophy, &c dee 


Vis, and POWER. 


Accelerating FORCE, (ACCELERATION. 
Attractive FORCE, | ATTRACTION. 

Central FORCE, CENTRAL. 

Centrifugal FORCE, | CENTRIFUGAL, 
Centripetal FORCE, CENTRIPETAL-. 

FoRCE of Coheſion, ConesIioN. | 
Contractile FORCE, ConNTRACTILE. 7 
Elaſtic Fo e E, See ELAasFTic,and ELASTICITY: 
Electrical FORCE, ELECTRICITY. 

Fox cE of Gravity, | GRAVITY. 

For cE of the Heart, HEART. 

ForCE of Inactiuity, Vis Inertiæ. 

Repelling FoR c E, REPULSION. 

Reſiſting FORCE. RESISTANCE. 

Retarding FORCE, | RETARDATION, 


ForCEy 


FOR 


Force, in common law, fgnifies an offence, by which vio- | notes, that St. Ambroſe uſes the word forenfic for exte- 
? o 


ce is uſed either to perſons, or things. 
* is either ſimple, or compound 


FOR 


rior.— 
Fox EIO, or FORAINE Traitte, is a duty belonging to the 


Oey . RY : f one twentieth of the value of all 
compound FORCE is violence committed with ſome | king of France, o | 2 goods 
* hich of itſelf alone were criminal : as if . man by] imported or exported out of the kingdom. See Dur v. 
a 


Force enter into another man's poſſeſſion, and there xi 
or raviſh a woman, &c, 


man, | FORE1GN, is uſed in law in ſeveral ſenſes, and Joined with di- 


vers ſubſtantives.— Thus, 


a ö 3 ie: Anſwer, is ſuch an anſwer, as is not triable in the 
; CE is that which has no other crime adjoined to it: FOREIGN er, | , 
__ by Force, enter into another man's poſſeſſion, | county where it is made. 


without doing any other unlawful act. 


Force is alſo divided into true Force, and Force after a fort. 


Fox EION Attachment, is an attachment of foreigners goods 
found within a liberty or city, in the hands of a third per- 


There are other branches; as forcible entries, forcible de- ſon, for the ſatisfaction of ſome citizen, to whom the fo- 


taining, or holding; unlawful aſſembly, routs, riots, rebel 


- | reigner oweth money. See ATTACHMENT. 


lions, &c. See ForRciBLE Entry, FORCIBLE Detaining, FoRE IGN Matter, in law, is matter triable in another coun- 
1 5 0 


UNLAWTUI Aſſembly, RioT, c. 
Freſh Fox c E. See the article FRESH, 


ty; or matter done in another county. See MATTER. 
FoRE1GN Oppoſer, or Appoſer, is an officer in the exchequer, 


i and ſ. ther arts, is applied to a | to whom all ſheriffs or bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by him 
F * * - 8 —＋ in lieu 2 "as the fume 1 85 as ano- | of their green wax, after they are appoſed of their ſums out 


ther. See POWER. 


of the Pipe-office ; and from therice draws down a charge 


bet two vowels has the Force or | upon one of them to the clerk of the pipe. 05 
ahve Fe — is 4 put for a 2. as in horiſon, | His buſineſs is, to examine the ſherif's eſtreats with the 


baptiſing, Sc. See S, Cc. 


record, to aſk the ſheriff, what he ſays to every particular 


| he Dageſh; and in Arabic, the Teſdid, have] ſum therein. | : : 
T . N > Hiker e An unite before a cypher, FoRE1GN Plea, is a refuſal of the judge as incompetent, be- 


has the Force of ten. See NOTATION. 


cauſe the matter in hand was not within his precinct. See 


| * hirurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith dead, | PLEA. | 
—_ pork 1 es ies, cut, or pulled off, Cc. As al- | Foxz16N Service, is ſuch ſervice whereby a mean lord hold- 


ſo foreign bodies extracted out of wounds, &c, 
*The word literally denotes a pair of tongues. 


eth of another, without the compaſs of his own fee : or, 
that which a tenant performeth, either to his own lord, or 


f . to the lord paramount out of his own fee. See SERVICE. 
They are of divers forms, long, crooked, with teeth, with P 


beaks, half-moon'd, c. See SPECULUM.. 
FORCIBLE Entry, a violent, actual entry into houſes, or 
lands, &c. weapon'd ; whether violence or hurt be offered 
any perſon therein, or not, See ENTRY. ; . 
FoRC1BLE holding, or detaining, a with-holding by violence, 
and with a ſtrong hand, of the poſſeſſion of land, Sc. where- 
by he who has a lawful right of entry is barred or hin- 


dered. EN BE 
FORDICIDIA®*, in antiquity, a religious feaſt among the 
Romans, held on the fifteenth of April: thus called from the 
Latin forda, a cow big with calf, and cædo, I flay, or facri- 
fice; by reaſon cows were herein ſacrificed to the goddeſs 
Tellus, or the earth. 


Forda a cow with calf, is formed, according to Ovid, from 
© fero, I bear; or rather, as Scaliger and Salmaſius imagine, 
from the Greek gopas, pop O, the ſame, 


Varro writes, that there were ſeveral of theſe cows ſacrificed 
in the Curiz, Livy, and Halicarnafleus relate, that there 
was one in each Curia ; ſo that there were thirty in all ; which 
is confirmed by Ovid. Faſter. I. iv. ver. 631. 
The Fordicidia were firſt inſtituted by Numa, on occaſion of 
a general barrenneſs among the cattle: Ovid gives a particu- 
Jar deſcription of the ceremony, in the paſſage above quoted: 7 
He 2dds, that part of theſe cows were ſacrificed in the temple 
of Jupiter, that is, in the capitol, 


FORE-CASTLE of a ſhip, is that part where the fore-maſt | 


ſtands. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. BC, n. 23. 
It is divided from the reft of the floor by a bulk-head ; that 
part of the Fore- Caſtle which is aloft, and not in the hold, is 
called the Prow. See SHIP, and PRow. 

FORECLOSED, in our antient law books, ſignifies barred, 
ſhut out, or excluded for ever : as, when the equity of re- 
demption on mortgages is barrel. 

FOREFOOT, in the ſea language, is when one veſſel ſails, 
or lies acroſs another's way. 
As if two ſhips being under fail, and in ken of one another ; 
one of them lies in a courſe with her ſtern ſo much a-weather 
of the other, that if both hold on, the windward ſhip will 
run a-head of the other. Such ſhip is ſaid to lie with the 
other's forefoot. 5 
Though as ſoon as ſhe has paſſed, they ſay, ſhe is gone out 
a-head. | | 


FOREIGN ®, ſomething extraneous, or that comes from 
abroad, 


* The word is formed of the latin fores, doors; or Haris, out of 
doors; or forum, market, &c. 


Hreign miniſter, foreign prince, foreign goods, &c. are 
thoſe belonging to other nations. See Mix IST ER, Ce. 
Hreign to the purpoſe, ſignifies a thing remote or imperti- 
nent. 


Matter is foreign to the idea of ſpace, 7 e. is not inherent 

therein, but advantitious thereto, See VACUUM. 

Foreign plants are particularly called zxotics, See ExoTicC. 

—Pureign Foſſils, ſee Foss11.-- Foreign Motion, fee Morton: 

Foreign Canons, ſee Canon. 

In ſome univerſities they give the appellation foreign doctori, 

dactores forenſes, to ſuch as do not reſide in the place, or the 
univerſity ; but take degrees to go and live elſewhere, and in 

other countries. See Doc Tok. 

In the life of St. Paul, biſhop of Verdun, written by an ano- 

ny mous author, and publiſhed from a MS. above four hun- 

dred years old, by Bollandus, we meet with forenſfis presbyter, 


FOREJUDGED the Court, is when an officer of any court 
is baniſhed or expelled the ſame for ſome offence, or for not 
appearing to an action by bill filed againſt him ; in which lat- 
ter caſe, he is not to be admitted to officiate, till he appear to 
the bill. Anno 2 Hen, IV. c. 8. | 
He ſhall loſe his office, and 1 the court, &c, Fore- 
Judicare, interdum eft male judicare. Spel. 
FORE JUDGER, in law, ſignifies a judgment, whereby a 
man is deprived, or put by the thing in queſtion. | 
FORE-KENIGHT, in the ſea language, a piece of wood, 
carved in figure of a man's head, and faſt bolted to the beams 
upon the ſecond deck. | 
FORELAND, or Fox EN Ess, in navigation, a point of 
land jutting out into the ſea, See Cay. 
FoRELAND, in fortification, is a ſmall ſpace of ground be- 
tween the wall of a place, and the moat ; called alſo berme 
and /iziere, See BERME, 
FORELO CES, in a ſhip, are little flat wedges, like pieces 
of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from flying 
out of the holes. See BoL Ts. 
FORELOIN, among hunters, is when a hound going before 
the reſt of the cry, meets chace, and goes away with it. 
FORELORN Hope, in an army, Enfans perdus, See Ex- 
FANS Perdus. | 
FORE-MAST of a ſhip, is a round large piece of timber, 
ſeated in her fore-part, on which is born the fore-ſail, and 
fore-top-ſail yard, (See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 81.) See alſo 
Masr. 
Its length is uſually 3 of the main · maſt. 
FORENSIC Service, ſee the article SERVICE. 
FORENSIS Toa, ſee the article Tos a. | 
FORE-SAIL, the fail of the fore-maſt. See 84 II. 
FORESCHOKE, Derelictum, antiently lignified as much ag 
| forſaken in modern language, See DERE LIT. 
It is eſpecially uſed in one of our ſtatutes, for land or tene- 
ments ſeized by the lord, for want of ſervices due from the 
tenant; and fo quietly held and poſſeſſed beyond the year 
and day, | 
As if 4 ſhould ſay, that the tenant, who ſeeing his lands 
or tenements taken into the lord's hand, and poſſeſſed ſo 
long, takes not the courſe appointed by law to recover them; 
does in due preſumption of law diſavow or forſake all the 
right he has to them.—In which caſe; ſuch lands ſhall be 
called Foreſchoke, ſays the ſtat. 10 Ed. II. c. . 
FORESE IN, ſee the article PREPUCE. | 
FOREST“, Silva, in geography, a huge wood: or, a large 
extent of ground, covered with trees. See Woo. 
*The word is formed of the Latin Foreſſa, which firſt occurs in 
the Capitulars of Charlemaign, and which itſelf is derived 
from the German forſt, ſignifying the ſame thing. Spelman 
derives it from the Latin foris reſtat, by reaſon Foreſts are out 
of towns. Others derive Forefta a feris, q. d. Ferefla, quod 
Me ry wt "orgy ferarum, as being a ſafe ſtation or abode for 
= | Foe 


| 


The Caledonian and Hercynian Fore/?s are famous in hiſtory, 
The firſt was a celebtated retreat of the antient Pits, and 
Scots: the latter antiently poſſeſſed the. greateſt part of Eu- 
rope; particularly Germany, Poland, Hungary, Oc. In 
Czſar's time it extended from the borders of Alſatia and 
Switzerland to Tranſylvania ; and was computed ſixty days 
journey long, and nine broad: ſome parts, or cantons there- 
of are ſtill remaining.— The Foreft of Dean in Glouceſter 


for a prieſt who lives in another part, The ſame Bollandus 


ſhire is famous for the iron works therein. See IRON: 
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Tbe antients adored Fore/ts, and imagined a great part of 
their gods to reſide therein: temples were frequently built 

in the thickeſt Fore/ts; the gloom and filence whereof natu- 
rally inſpire ſentiments of devotion, and turn mens thoughts 
within themſelves. See GRovE. | 

For the like reaſon, the antient Druids made Forefts the 
place of their reſidence, performed their ſacrifices, i Qed 
their youth, and gave laws therein, See DRVUIDsõͤ. 

For EST Trees, ſee the articles TREE, and TiMBER. 

Pruning FoRkSs T Trees, fee the article PRUNING, 

Tranſplanting of FOREST Trees, ſee 'TRANSPLANTING. 

ForesT, in a law ſenſe, is defined a certain territory of 
woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, 

and fowls of Forefl, chace and warren, to reſt and abide in 
the ſafe protection of the king, for his princely delight; 
bounded with unremoveable marks, and meers, either known 
by matter of record, or preſcription ; repleniſhed with wild 
beaſts of venery, or chace, and with great coverts of vert 


for ſuccour of the ſaid beaſts: for preſervation and continu- | 


ance whereof, with the vert and veniſon, there are certain 
culiar laws, privileges, and officers. See BEASTS. 


he properties and characters of a Fore/t, are,—Firft, That | 


jt cannot be in the hands of any, but the King; becauſe 

none elſe hath power to conſtitute ſuch commiſſions as are 
neceſſary to the being of a Foreft, beſide the king; as, par- 
ticularly, that of a juſtice in eyre of the Foręſt. See EyRE. 


And yet the abbot of Whitby had a Foręſi by grant of king | 


Henry II. and king John; with all officers incident thereto. — 
The ſecond character, is the courts belonging thereto, which 


are, the Fuſtice-ſeat, held every three years; the Swanimote, | , 


held thrice every year; and the Attachment, once every 
forty days. See ATTACHMENT, JUSTICE, SWANI- 
MOT E, Ec. 

The third characteriſtic is the officers belonging thereto, for 
preſervation of the vert and veniſon; as the juſtices of the 
foreſt, the warder or keeper, ranger, verderers, foreſters, 
agiſtors, regarders, bailiffs, beadles, &c. See each under its 
proper article, JUSTICE of the Foreſt, KEEPER, RAN- 
GER, VERDERER, REGARDER, c. 

But the moſt eſſential mark of a Foref?, is the Swanimote, 
which is no leſs incident thereto, than the court of Pye-pow- 
der to a fair. If this fail, it ceaſes to be a Fore/t, and com- 
mences a chace. See SWANIMOTE, and CHACE. 

The way of making a Foreft, is thus: certain commiſſioners, 
appointed under the great ſeal, view the ground intended, and 
fence it round: this being reported in chancery, the king 


Cauſes it to be proclamed throughout the county where the | 


land lies, that it is a Fore/t; and thenceforth to be governed 
by the laws of the Fore/? : and prohibits all perſons from hunt- 
ing therein, without his leave. | | 

New Foreſt in Hampſhire, hiſtory tells us, was raiſed by the 
deſtruction of twenty-two. pariſh churches, and all the villa- 

ges, manors, Chapels, &c, for the ſpace of thirty miles toge- 
ther, Beſide New 1 there are now ſubſiſting ſixty- eight 
Forefis in England; thirteen chaces; and more than ſeven 
hundred eighty-one parks. See PARK. 

Our antient Norman kings were the firſt who incloſed Foreſts, 
and ſettled the juriſdiction thereof: their taſte ran mightily that 
way. In the courſe of a few reigns from the conqueſt, no leſs 
than ſixty-eight Zore/ts were incloſed ; the ſtricteſt laws were 
made to ſecure them; and the ſevereſt penalties inflicted on 
all treſpaſſers thereon, See AFFORESTING. 

William the conqueror decreed, the eyes of any perſon to be 
pulled out, who took either a buck, or boar: William Rufus 
made the ſteeling of a doe a hanging matter: the taking of a 
hare was fined at 20s. and a coney at 10s. | 
Eadmer adds, that fifty perſons of fortune being apprehended 
by that laſt prince, for killing his bucks, were forced to purge 
themſelves by the fire of ordeal, &c. 

Henry I. made no diſtinction between him who killed a man, 
and a buck ; and puniſhed thoſe who deſtroyed the game, 
though not in the Fore/, either by forfeiture: of their goods, 

or lofs of limbs; though Henry II. remitted it for a tempo- 
rary impriſonment, 

Richard I. revived the old diſcipline of gelding and pulling out 
the eyes of thoſe convicted of hunting in the Foreft : but 


he afterwards relaxed a little, and was contented to make | 


or be committed, or pay a 


ſuch convicts abjure the r 
fine. 5 „ 

Aﬀjiſe of the Fox EST, ſee the article Ass 1s E. 

Charter of the FOREST, ſee CHART A de Foreſta. 

Drift of the For EST, ſee the article DRIFT. 

Foot of the FoREsT, fee the article FooT. 

Keeper of the Fox EST, ſee the article KEEPER. 

Perambulation of the Fox EST, ſee PERAMBULATION, 

Repoſition of the FOR EST, ſee REPOSITION. | 

Waſte of the For EST, ſee the article WASTE. 

For EST Pes, ſee the article PES. | 

ForesT is alſo uſed adjectively.— The Foreft cities of the 
empire are four cities ſituate in the black Fore/t, or Silva 
Nigra, a part of the antient Hercynian Fore? ; viz. Rhin- 


field, Waldhuſt, Seckinghen, and Lauffembourg. But, now 
that the bounds of the black Fore/t are contracted, theſe cities 


1 
* 1 * 
7 


' FOR 


ForRgsT Law. The Foreſt laws are liar i * 
from the common law o England. 3 ifferent 
Before the making of Charta de Forefta, offences com: 
therein, were puniſhed at the pleaſure of the ki 8 
ſevereſt manner; and even in the charter were —— $0 the 
articles, which the clemency of later princes haye Sevous 
ſtatute thought fit to alter per Aﬀſſiſas rele, ce by 
Yet to this day, in treſpaſſes relating to the Foreſt, vol 
reputabitur pro facto; ſo that if a man be taken 4. Nuntay 
deer, he may be arreſted, as if he had taken a NN 5 
foreſter may take; and arreſt a man, if he be taken ei * he 
dog-draw, ſtable- ſtand, back- bear, or bloody-hand; * 
withſtanding that three of theſe be only preſumptio 3 
FORE s en ane en wa, tor f „ 
5 „an inſtrument uſed at fea, for tar: 
altitudes of heavenly bodies. See ALT IT * taking the 

The Fore:ftaſß, called allo Crofs-faff, takes its denominatis. 

hence, that the obſerver, in uſing it, turns his face ey 

the object; in contradiſtinction to Back-ſtaff, where h wing 

—_ ny e Gee de dee BA cK-STAFF. Wed 

e Fore, or Croſs-Staff, repreſented in Tab. Nieati 

conſiſts of a ſtraight, ſquare, graduated ſtaff, A B, 218-14 

croſſes, or vanes, FF, EE, DD, CC, which ſlide 1 

The firſt, and ſhorteſt of theſe vanes, F F, is called the 49h 

Croſs, or Vane, and belongs to that fide of the in eee 

whereon the diviſions begin at 3 degrees, and end at — 

The next longer vane, E E is called the thirty Croſs, belone. 

ing to that fide of the ſtaff, wherein the diviſions begin ©, 

10 degrees, and end at 30, called the thirty Scale. The 

next vane, DD, is called the fixty Croſs, and belongs to the 

fide where the diviſions begin at 20 degrees, and end at 6 T 

The laſt, and longeſt, CC, called the ninety Croſs Woke 

to the fide whereon the diviſions begin at 30 degrees 7 

end at 90. | . 

e of the FR E-SsTATT.— The great uſe of this inſtrument 
is to take the height of the ſun, and ſtars, or the diſtance 
of two ſtars: and the ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety croſſe 
are to be uſed acccording as the altitude is greater, or leſſer; 
that is, if the altitude be leſs than ten degrees, the ten croſs i; 
to be uſed; if above ten, but leſſer than thirty, the thirt 
croſs to be uſed, c. See ALTITUDE. | / 
Note, for altitudes greater than ſixty degrees, this inſtrument 
is not ſo convenient as a quadrant, or ſemi- circle. Sce Qu a. 

Ts ders; ltitude by the F Appl 

0 obſerve an altitude e FORE-STAFF —A the f: 
end of the ſtaff to your eye, and look at the dent 1 
the croſs of the centre of the ſun or ſtar, and at the lower- 
end à for the horizon. If you ſee the ſky inſtead of the hori- 
zon, ſlide the croſs a little nearer the eye; and if you ſee 
the ſea, inſtead of the horizon, ſlide the croſs further from 
the eye: and thus continue moving, till you ſee exactly the 
ſun or ſtar's centre by the top of the croſs 5, and the horizon 
by the bottom thereof, 4. | 
Then the degrees and minutes cut by the inner edge c of the 
croſs upon the ſide of the ſtaff, peculiar to the croſs you uſe, 
is the altitude of the ſun or ſtar, 

If it be the meridian altitude you want, continue your obſer- 
vation as long as you find the altitude increaſe ; ſtill moving 
the croſs nearer to the eye. See MERI DIAN. , 

By ſubtracting the. meridian altitude thus found, from ninety 
degrees, you will have the zenith diſtance. 

To work accurately, an allowance muſt be made for the height 
of the eye above the ſurface of the ſea, viz. for one Engliſh 
foot, 1 minute; for five foot, 22; for ten foot, 32; for 
twenty foot, 5; for forty foot, 7, c. 
Theſe minutes ſubtracted from the altitude obſerved, and ad- 
ded by the zenith diſtance obſerved, give the true altitude, and 
zenith diſtance. 

To obſerve the diſtance of two flars, or the moon's diſtance from 

a far, by the FoRE-sTAFF.—Apply the inſtrument to the 

eye; and looking to both ends @ and b of the croſs, move it 
nearer, or farther from the eye, till you ſee the two ftars; 
the one on the one end, and the other on the other end of the 


—_- 


| croſs. Then the degrees and minutes cut by the croſs on the 


ſide proper to the vane in uſe, give the ſtar's diſtance. 
FORESTAGE, FoxtsTAGIUM, in our antient cuſtoms; 
an obſolete duty, or ſervice, paid by the foreſters to the king, 
See FORESTER, - 
In Britany, Lobineau obſerves, the office of foreſters #3 
- held by gentlemen of the firſt rank, who for their Foreſtage 
were obliged to furniſh the lord, when he kept open houſe, 
with cups and ſpoons. | 0 
FoREsTAO E alſo ſeems to have been uſed for a duty, payad 
to the king's foreſters. Et ſint quieti de thelonio, & paſſag's 
& de Foreſtagio, &c. Chart, Edv. I. . 
It may likewiſe be taken for a right to uſe the foreſt ; ol 
taking of reaſonable eſtovers. See ESTOVER. 
FORESTAL*®, or FoxsTAL, in Domeſday 
'  RISTEL, is an intercepting in the highway; or 
or even inſulting a paſſenger therein. F 
„ The word is formed of the Saxon, fore, before; aol fo 
© ftation.—In the laws of Hen. I. the ſenſe of the word 15 £11 
explained: Foreſtal ef, f quis ex tranſverſo incurrai, © 


wrote Fo- 
ſtopping 


are out of the limits thereof, 


. 4 
#245 


2 


2 


| Vim expeatt, & afalict inimicum ſuum. FORE * 


* 
* 


F 


ſome and their 
See FEE. 


This quality of lord Forefer held till the 
or, according to others, of Charles the Bald, in whoſe tin 
Flanders being erected into a county, the title of Foreſters was 


FORE-TOP-MAST is half the length of the 


FORFEITURE * originally 


But with. us, it quent 
- ſuch tranſgrefion,” or the lofing ſome right, privilege, eſtate, 


te tranſgreſſion itſelf. As, 
ture 


Goods ener goods confiſcated, differ: thoſe which 
which an offender diſavows, as not his own ;*and which are 
not claimed by 
ture or forfeit, is more general; and confiſcation more parti- 
cular, to ſuch as forfeit only to the king's exchequer. See 
one ff nnhds3 fn, | | 
Full FORFEITURE, plena forts 
FORFEITURE of marriage, Forisfattura maritagii, 'a writ, 
which formerly laid againſt him, who, holding by knight's 
whom the lord offered him, without his di 


FORFEX, in ſurgery, a pair of ſhears, or ſciſſars wherewith 


lockſmith's Forge, &c. 


blackſmith, to which all the reſt are reducible. 


the ceiling, and is incloſed over the fire-place with a hovel, 


the back of the Forge, 
plate, with à taper pipe 
called 


FOR 


fORESTALUER; 
up u 

e e e e 
the market, or fair, to z or by 
— the ſeas, or otherwiſe, — way city, port, haven, 

or creek of this realm, with deſign to take advantage thereof, 
and ſell it again at a more advanced; and dear rate, See RE - 


bu JRESTALLING, 
O 


F 
cattle, 


* 
— 


AToRk, 5 5 1-5: All — f 93 02 
2 Fleta ſays, it fignifies ohfrucdtiontm vie, vel impedimentum 
4 tranſitus & fugæ averiorum. o 
FokESsTALLINO 1s particularly uſed in Crompton, for ſtop- 
, 2 A 
— home again; or, a lying between him and the fo- 
reſt; in the way he is to return. See PuR LIE Uu. 
ing's letters patent, to walk the foreſt, and watch the vert, 
—— ; 2 4 to attach and preſent all treſpaſſes againſt 
both, within his bailiwick, or walk, to the foreſt courts; to 
be puniſned according to their offences. See Fox RST, and 
PROoro-TOREZSTANIuvub̃ b. 
Though the letters patent of a Hreſter be ordinarily only 
granted, quam diu bene ſe geſſerit; yet they are granted to 
| heits; who are hereby called Foreflers. in Fee. 
Sir William Temple relates, that the Franks having ſubdued 
all Gaul, their princes reduced Flanders into a kind of govern- 
and. gave the quality of Forgſter; with. part of the pro- 

vince, to the braveſt of their captains. 8 2 rd 


time of Charlemaig 


changed into that of count. See Coum̃ r. 
fore - maſt, 
(See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 11. 102.) and the fore - top gallant- maſt 
half the length of the fore-tap- maſſſ. 

ſignĩſies a tranſgreſſion, or of- 
fence againſt ſome penal law. See PRANSGRESS1iox, LA w, 


2. 3 A n i ; [4:33 $63 

The word is formed of the baſe Latin forisfaZura'; whence 

. forfaitura, and forfaifura, and the French forfait.  Forisfac- 

tura comes of forisfacere, which, according to Iſidore, figni- 

fies to hurt, or offend, facere contra rationem ; and which is 

not improbably derived of foris, out, and facere to do, q. d. 

an action out of rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have 

1 fo fait derived from the uſing of force, or violence : Lobineau 

in his gloſſary will have fors/a2a properly ſignify a mul, 

br amend, not a forfeit ; which latter he derives from the baſe 

% oV 

with dr is Wen frequently uſed for the effect of 

honour, office, or effects, in conſequence thereof; than for 

2 of eſcheats, &c, forfei- 

god, &c. A fee becomes vacant by the forfeiture 
or rebellion of his vaſſal. See TxEason, FeLowy, c. 


have a known owner, who has committed ſome offence, 
whereby he loſes his goods, are faid to be forfeited. ſe 


other, are ſaid to be confiſcated. Stat. 
25. Edv. III. See ConFiscaTE, &c.——Add that forfei- 


;faftura, called allo plma wita, 
is a forfeiture of life and member, and all elſe that a man has, 


* 


ſervice, and being under age, and unmarried, refuſed her 
ſparagement, and 


married another. See MARRIAGE. 


things may be cut. See Parr. 

The word is ſometimes alfo ufed for pincers, nippers, or ply- 
ers: and is often confounded with forceps. Blanchard, and 
after him Quincy, deſcribes it as an inſtrument to draw teeth 
withal, See Forceys; © © e | 
ORGE, properly ſignifies a little furnace, wherein ſmiths, 
and other artificers in iron and ſteel, &c. heat their metals 
red hot, in order to ſoften and 'render them more malleable 
and manageable on the anvil, &c, ' See Fu RNAcE. | 
We ſay a farrier's Forge, filverſmith's Forge, cutler's Furge 
The Forge ufed by the ſeveral ope- 
ſimple : we ſhall inflance in that of the 


a. 


rators in iron, is ve 


The hearth, or fire-place, is a maſfive of brick, about two 
foot ſix inches high: the back of the Forge is built upright to 
Which leads into a chimney,” to carry away the ſmoak. In 
againſt the fire-place, is a thick iron 
fixed therein, about five inches long, 
the tewel, into which the noſe or pipe of the bellows 


is received: the uſe of this plate and'tewel is, to preſerve the 


4 perſon who ferglall the market, or | 
the buying, or bargaining for corn, 

12 way, before it reaches 
way, as it comes 


deer broken out of. the foreſt, and preventing its re* 


F 


F 


9 the bellows, an the back of the hearth from being 


will red-ſear, i. e. break or crackle u 
"HAMMERING,. 
The ſeveral heats the ſmiths 

red heat, 2* A white-flame heat. 3 A ſparkling, or weld- 


FORLET. Land, ſuch land in the 


- Ariſtotle calls Form a0y0- 


"4 


FOR. 


burnt. Right before the back, at about two foot Ciſtance; is 
the ears, br with water, to wet the coals in,.and thereby 
- Increaſe their force; as alſo to quench the iron in. Behind 
the back of the Forge is placed the bellows, one . of whoſe 
boards is fixed ſo; that it moves not, either upward, or down- 


ward; and to the other is fitted a rope, chain, or even rod; 


which riſing perpendicularly, is fixed to a croſs piece, called 


the rocker, which-moving on a kind of fulcrum near the mid- 
dle, ſerves as a handle. | | 


By drawing down this handle, the moveable board of the bel- 
lows riſes; and by a conſiderable weight a-top of its uppet 
board finks it down again; and by this alternate agitation per- 


forms the office of a pair of bellows, - See BR L Lows. 


Braziers and copperſmiths Forge differs but. little from that 


already deſcribed ; only that it is much leſs, and that nothing 
FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appointed by the 


F 
out of the mine, is melted down. 


is burnt in it but charcoal ; the metals uſed by theſe operators 
not being able to ſuſtain the violence of pit-coal. 1 
ORGE is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron oar taken 
See Iron, 


Bat this is not ſo properly called a Forge as a furnace. Se 


FuRNaACE, 


Fox E is more properly uſed for another kind of furnace; 


wherein the iron oar, melted down and ſeparated in a former 
furnace, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated, and 
fuſed over again, and beaten with large hammers; and thus 


rendered more ſoft, pure, ductile, and fit for uſe. See IR oN. 


Of theſe Forges there are two kinds; which the iron ſucceſ- 
ſively paſſes through, before it comes to the ſmith, | 
The firſt, called the Finary, where the pigs are worked into 


- groſs iron, and prepared for the ſecond, which is called the 


Chafery, where it is further wrought into bars, fit for uſe, 


FoR GE Mills, fee the article MIL I. 


ORGER of falſe deeds, ſignifies either him that fraudu- 
lently makes and publiſhes falſe writings, to the prejudice of 


any man's right; or elſe the writ that lies againſt him who 


commits this offence. 

Fitz. Nat. Br. fal. 96. b. ſays, That a writ of deceit lies 
againſt him, who commits this offence, and the penalty of 
it is declared in the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 14. 


FORGING, in the mechanic arts, the act of beating, or 
| hammering iron on an anvil, after having firſt made it red 


hot in the Forge; in order to extend it 
and faſhion it into works. See Iron. 

Iron is hammered, and forged two ways : either by the force 
of the hand; in which there are uſually ſeveral perſons em- 
ployed, one of them turning the iron, and hammering like- 


.. 


wiſe ; and the reſt only hammering, 


into various forms, 


Or, by the force of a water-mill; which riſes, and works 


ſeveral huge hammers, beyond the force of man, under the 


ſtrokes whereof the workmen preſent large lumps, or pieces 


of iron, which are ſuſtained at one end by the anvils, and 
at the other by iron chains faſtened to the ceiling of the 
fooge.': e to 6 3p | | 5 
This laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, 
as anchors for ſhips, Qc. which uſually weigh ſeveral thouſand 
pounds. See Ax cHOR.— For the lighter works, a ſingle 


man ſuffices: to hold; heat and turn with one hand, while 
he ſtrikes with the other, — 
ſigned for, requires its proper heat —— If it be too 
will not feel the weight of the hammer, as the ſmiths cal 


Each purpoſe the work is de- 
wm Gag 
it 
(i. e. will not ftretch or give way ;) and if it be too hot, it 
nder the hammer, See 


7 


give their iron, are 10 A blood- 


> * 


ing heat. See HEAT. 


ORKED Heads, among hunters, thoſe heads of deer which 


bear two croches on the top; or which have their croches 


doubled. See HEAD. | 6574.5 8 
biſhoprick of Hereford, 

as was granted or leaſed, dum epiſcopus in epiſcopatu fleterit 3 

that the ſucceſſor might have it 705 his preſent dads 

But now that cuſtom is diſuſed, and the ſame lands are grant- 


ed, as others, by leaſe; yet they ſtill retain the name, But- 


terfield's Survey, fol. 56, 


FORM, Fox MA, in phyſics, denotes the manner of being 
peculiar to each body; or that which conſtitutes it ſuch a par- 


ticular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other, See Bop v. 
The philoſophers generally allow two principles of bodies: 
Matter, as the common baſis, or ſubſtratum of all; and 


Form, as that which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes each; and 
which added to a quantity of common matter, determines 


or denominates it this, or that; wood, or fire, or aſhes, 
Sc. See PRINCIPLE ;' ſee alſo MATTER. . e 
Tns vg, the reaſon, or manner 
of the eſſence, or being of a thing: but as voz denotes ſub- 
ſtance, as well as eſſence, a mighty controverſy has aroſe in 
the ſchools, in which ſenſe the word is here to be uſed; and 


whether Forms are to be accounted ſubſtantial, or only eſſen- 


tial; i. e. whether the Forms of bodies be real ſubſtances, 
and have an exiſtence diſtinct from that of matter, or not? 


| -It is certain, the moſt antient philoſophers never dreamt of 


making Form a ſubſtance, Parmenides, and after him Te- 
expreſsly aſſert, all 5 things to conſiſt of r 
> 4 | the 


FOR 


the ſame kind of ſubſtance, and only to differ in accidents. : 
And though Empedocles allowed of a ſubſtantial Form in 
mixt bodies; yet he denied it in the elements, and only held 
an eſſential one. 

Galen allowed of nothing in matter more than the tempera- 
ture of the primary elements; in which he was ſeconded by 
Alex. Aphrodiſzus, Philoponus, and others. 

Subſtantial Forms ſeem to have been firſt broched by the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle, who thought matter, under different 
modes or modifications, not ſufficient to conſtitute different 
bodies; but that ſomething ſubſtantial was neceſſary to ſet 
them at a greater diſtance : and thus introduced ſubſtantial 
Forms; on the footing of ſouls, which ſpecify and diſtin- 
guiſh animals. See SOUL, 

The conſiderations which the Peripateticks principally inſiſt 
on, in confirmation of this doctrine are: 1 That without 
ſubſtantial Forms, all natural things would be of the ſame 
ſpecies, nature and effence ; which is ſuppoſed an abſurdity. 
20 That every thing has its peculiar power, motion, and ope- 


ration; as the magnet, e. gr. has of attracting iron; but | 


that this power does not flow from the matter of the body, 
which is only paſſive ; nor from the accidents : and therefore 
muſt ariſe from a ſubſtantial Form. | 

3 That without ſubſtantial Forms there would be no gene- 
ration; for a production of accidents is only an alteration. 

4* That without ſuch Form, the nature of a man and of a 


lion would not differ. 
W hat contributed much to their error, was the circumſtan- 


ces of life and death: for, obſerving, that as ſoon as the | 


ſoul was departed out of a man, all motion, reſpiration, nu- 
trition, &c, immediately ceaſed ; they concluded that all 
thoſe functions depended on the ſoul ; and conſequently that 
the ſoul was the Form of the animal body, or that which con- 


ſtituted it ſuch: and that the ſoul was a ſubſtance, indepen- | 


dent of matter, no body doubted ; whence the Forms of other 
bodies were concluded equally ſubſtantial, 

But to this it is anſwered, that though the ſoul be that by 
which a man is man; and conſequently is the Form of the 
human body, as human : yet it does not follow, that it is 
properly the Form of this body of ours, as it is a body; 
nor of the ſeveral parts thereof, conſidered as diſtin from 
each other. | 
For thoſe ſeveral parts have their proper Forms ſo cloſely con- 
nected with their matter, that it remains inſeparable there- 


from, long after the ſoul has quitted the body : thus, fleſh | 


has the Form of fleſh ; bone of bone, &c. after the ſoul is 
removed, as well as before, | 
The truth is, the body does not become incapable of per- 
forming its accuſtomed functions, by reaſon the ſoul has de- 
ſerted it; but the ſoul takes its leave, by reaſon the body is 
not in a condition to perform its functions. 
'The antient and modern corpuſcular philsſophers therefore, 
with the Carteſians, exclude the notion of ſubſtantial Forms; 
and ſhew by many arguments, that the Form is only the mo- 
dus or manner of the body it is inherent in. | 
And as there are only three primary modes of matter, viz. 
figure, reſt, and motion; with two others ariſing therefrom, 
viz. magnitude, and ſituation ; the Forms of all bodies they 
hold to conſiſt therein; and ſuppoſe the variations theſe modes 
are capable of, ſufficient to preſent all the variety obſervable 
in bodies. See Mon E. | 
Many varieties we actually ſee reſult from changes in theſe 
modes; which may very well paſs for differences of Form : 
thus an awl only differs from a needle in magnitude; a globe 
from a cube in figure: . tranſparent glaſs being pulverized, 
will reflect the light, and appear white; and yet all the alte- 
ration conſiſts in the order and arrangement of the parts: 
when wheat is ground into flower, all the change conſiſts 
in a ſeparation of the contiguous parts; and when the flower is 
baked into bread, what is it but the ſame particles aſſociated 
again, in another manner ? By agitating water, a froth is form- 
ed ; if the agitation be increaſed, the particles will exhale, and 
form clouds ; which being congregated again, return in dew, 
ſnow, hail, or rain: and the ſame water, by the acceſſion 
of cold, might have been formed into ice. So many differ- 
ent bodies, endued with different qualities, and which the 
Peripateticks themſelves allow ſpecifically different, ariſe from 
one and the ſame body by mere motion, and reſt ! 
The philoſophy of ſubſtantial Forms, its riſe, uſe, and extent, 
are ſet in an excellent light by Fa. Malebranche. 
The way of thinking, that firſt introduced it, is this: every 
thing I perceive in taſting, ſeeing, and handling this honey, 
and ſalt, is in the honey, and ſalt: but it is certain, that 
the things I perceive in the honey, e. gr. the colour, taſte, 
Sc. differ eſſentially from thoſe I perceive in the ſalt; con- 
ſequently, there is an eſſential difference between the two. 
Hence it follows, that they are groſsly deceived, who take 
all the differences between thoſe bodies to conſiſt in the 
different configurations of the component parts; ſince the 
different figure is not at all eſſential to the different bodies : 
for change the figure of the parts of the honey how you will; 
and even give them thoſe of the parts of falt ; yet it is ho- 


ney ſtill. 
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mon matter of all bodies, to make them eſſenti 6 
And thus are ſubſtantial Forms hooked in; de ei ene 
| ſtances, which, perform every thing that we ſee in all ab- 
Since then in every natural body there arè two 17 
the one common to honey, ſalt, and all other bodi _ 
the other, that which, makes the honey Land 
ſalt ; and all other bodies what they are: it follows that 8 
firſt, viz, Matter, having no contrary, but being — — 
to all Forms, muſt remain without force, and action: "at 
ing 3 to defend itſelf. . - 
ut. for the others, viz. the ſubſtantial form 16 
ceſſity of their being accompanied and inveſted = i 
and qualities for their defence, and ſubſiſtence, Theſe — 
be always on their guard, for fear of being ſurpriſed: mult 
are in poſſeſſion of a thing, which they are to hold a 5 
numerous pretenders; and therefore muſt: be continual, po 
work, to fortify themſelves, and extend their dominion fn 
the neighbouring matters, and puſh their conqueſts as - 7 
they can : were they to remain unactive, and unpr — 
other Forms would lay hold of them, and baniſh and dc& 
them for ever. To guard againſt this, they keep 3 
watch; and entertain mortal enmities and antipathies — 
thoſe other Forms, which only wait to deſtroy them. * | 
If now it happen, that one Form. ſeize the matter, or rece; 
tacle of another; that the Form of a carcaſs, for inſtan 4 
ſeize the body of a dog: it is not enough, that this ne 
Form annihilate the former; but its hatred muſt be Aa 
gratified with the deſtruction of all the qualities, that took its 
enemy's part. | | 
The hair of the carcaſs, then, muſt be turned white, by a 
creation of a new colour: its blood muſt become red, but of 
ſuch a red, as is not to be ſuſpected in the intereſſ of the 
enemy ; and the whole body to be inveſted with qualities, 
truſty to their new maſter, whom they are to defend with all 
the power the qualities of a carcaſs can have; till ſuch time 
as being overpowered, this Form gives way too, in its turn 
to the Farm of maggots, worms, &c, | | i 
But, as nothing can be in perpetual war ; but every thing 
has its place of reſt; it follows, that even the fire muſt like- 
wiſe have its centre, whether its natural levity ahyays 
prompts it, that it may remain at reſt, ceaſe to burn, and 
even quit its heat, which it only maintains here below for its 
defence. | 5 
Theſe may ſerve as a taſte of the conſequences, drawn from 
that important principle, ſaßſlantial Forms ; which is infi- 
2 fertile, and furniſhes every philoſopher with all forts 
of ſolutions, according to his ability, addreſs, inclination, &c. 
Forms are uſually diſtinguiſhed into eſſential and accidental. 
Eſſential FR Ms. Though the five modes above-mentioned, 


a> 


e. gr. to fire, or water, they are eſſential: thus, it is acci- 
dental to iron, to have this, or that magnitude, figure, or 
ſituation ; ſince it might exiſt in different ones; yet, to a 
knife, or hammer, the figure, magnitude, and poſition of 
parts, which conſtitute it a hammer, or knife, are eſſential; 
and they cannot exiſt, or be conceived without them. 
Hence it is inferred, that though there be no ſulſtantial, there 
are eſſential Forms, whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies be- 
come each what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, See ESSENTIAL. 8 
Accidental Fox Ms, are thoſe really inherent in bodies; but in 
ſuch manner, as that the body may exiſt in all its perfection, 
without them.—Such is whiteneſs in a wall; heat in water; 
a figure of a man in wax, G. 1 
Metapbyſical Fox M is nothing elſe but ſpecific difference; a8 
metaphyſical matter is nothing elſe but the genius, —T hus, ra- 
tional, is the metaphyſical Form. of man. 
Forms, again, are diſtinguiſhed into /imple, and compound, 
Simple FoRMs are thoſe of ſimple bodies, i. e. of ſuch as have 
but few properties. | ; 
Compound FOR Ms are thoſe of more compound bodies; or of 
ſuch as have more properties. 2 
Thus. e. gr. if the Form of a hard body, be compared with 
the Form of wood; the former may be accounted mb, 
and the latter complex; inaſmuch as a hard body, confider 
only as hard, has fewer properties than wood.—Abſolutely 
ſpeaking, however, ſimple Forms are thoſe of the elements; 
and compound, of mixt bodies. 3 
Laſtly, ſome diſtinguiſh Forms into natural, and artificial. 
Natural Fox Ms. are thoſe inherent in bodies without an thing 
contributed thereto on the part of man. Such is the Form 


To pon: | — 

Artificial Fox xis, are thoſe ariſing from human induſtry: ſuch 
is that of a ſtatue— But this diſtinction is uſeleſs: and does 
not imply any intrinſic difference in the Forms themſelves. 

Form & Corporiety, according to Avicenna, and the Scotiſts, 
is that which conſtitutes body in the generical efle of E. 
That there is ſuch a thing, they prove thus: the human bod) 


is a natural body, which 3 placed in the ot 5 0 
iety: it is either ſo p 
but by the Form of corporiety: For i e 


this, or by the rational ſoul ; not b . 
ſpiritual; therefore by the Form of corporiety. wer phile- 


There muſt therefore be ſome ſubſtance added to the com- 


4 


ſame may be underſtood of other bodies: but the 
| ſophers ſet this aſide as a chimæra. Ge r 


{ 


generally taken, be adventitious; yet, to this, or that body, 


„% ron, 4 juſt diſpoition, both of the terms, ih re | 
Magic een, Jud ape; and of the propoſitions, in 


ntity, and quality. ; WR 
- By "iſt diſpoſition we mean ſuch an one, whertin the cbn- 


ion follows duly and legitimately from the two To 
Laing no Form, where there is no concluſion. See F 


. SYL LOGISM: 


iſooſition of the ſeveral terms, being, as it were, ſo 
1 degrees of a ſyllggiſtie Form 3 is called the figure |, 


˖ or 
2 Hl. See FIGURE. 


he diſpolition of the premiſes alone, being as it were ano- | 


ther degree, is called the mode of the ſyllogi/m. 


M. in theol denotes one of the eſſential parts of the | 
Foes * 4 that which gives them their ſacramental 


nature and efficacy, See SACRAMENT. 


| Form conſiſts in certain words, which the prieſt pro- 
2 ——— in adminiſtring them. In ſome of the Romiſh ſa- 
craments the Form is deprecative 3 in ours it is abſolute, or 


indicative. 


The fathers and antient divines held, that the ſacraments con- 
William of 
Auxerre was the firſt, who, about the beginning of the 13 
century, introduced the terms, matter and form, in lieu 


ſiſted of things, and words, rebus & verbis. 


thereof. 


Form is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for a manner of being, or 


See Mopk. 


doing a thing according to rules. See Mop E, &c. 


This republic has frequently changed its Form of government; 
that is, its conſtitution. Pardons generally expreſs a remiſſion, 
or abolition: of a crime, in what Form or manner ſoever it 
were committed. He was admitted doctor in Form ; put your 


argument in Form. 


in law. is applied to certain eſtabliſhed rules to be ob- 
8 udiciary proceedings. See For- 


ſerved in proceſſes, or j 
MU LA. 


In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to the ground or mat- 


ter in diſpute. See MATTER. 


It is a maxim in law, that the Form leads, or ſways the matter: 
the very contrary maxim ſhould be true. See Fox MAL IT x. 


Cmtra FORM AM feoffamentt, 5 See the article CoN TRA. 


Contra FOR MAM callationis, 
Modo & FORMA, ſee the article Fo RMA. 


Fox M =, in joinery, &c. is applied to the long ſeats, or benches 
in the choirs of churches, for the prieſts, canons, prebends, 


religious, &c. to fit on. See BENChH, CLass, &c, 


Pu Cange takes the name to be derived hence, that the backs 


of theſe ſeats were antiently enriched with figures of paintin 


and ſculpture, called in Latin forme & typi, —In the life of 
St. William of Roſchild we meet with Forma, as ſignifying a 
ſeat for an eccleſiaſtic, or religious in a choir; and in that of | 
St. Lupicin, we have formula in the ſame ſenſe. In the rule of | 
the monaſtery of St. Cæſarea, the nun who preſides over the 


choir is called primiceria, wel formaria. 


Fox M alſo denotes the external appearance, or ſurface of a body; | 
or the diſpoſition of its parts, as to length, bfeadth and thick- 


nels. 


In which ſenſe it coincides with figure. See FI uRE. 


Fox M is alſo uſed in the mechanic arts, for a kind of mould, 


whereon a thing is faſhioned, or wrought, See Mou 1D. 
Such are the hatters Form, the papermakers Form, &c. 


Hatters FORM, is a large block, or piece of wood, of a cylin- | 
drical figure; the top thereof rounded, and the bottom quite 


flat. | 


Its uſe is, to mould or faſhion the crown of the hat, after | 


the matter thereof has been beaten and fulled. 


To form a hat, it is neceſſary the wool, hair, &c. be very hot, 


juſt reeking out of the copper. See HA r. 


Papermakers FORM is the frame or mould wherein the ſheets are 


faſhioned, See PAPER. 


Printers Fox M is an aſſemblage of letters, words and lines, 
ranged in order, and diſpoſed into pages, by the compoſitor ; 
from which, by means of ink, and a preſs, the printed ſheets 


are drawn. 


Every Form is incloſed in an iron chaſe, wherein it is firmly 
locked by a number of pieces of wood ; ſome long and nar- 


row; and others in form of wedges. See CHASE. 


There are two Forms required for every ſheet ; one for each 
lide ; and each Form conſiſts of more or fewer pages, accord- 


ing to the volume of the book. See PRINTING. 


Form, in hunting, denotes the ſeat of a hare; or the place, 


and time when and where ſhe ſquats. 


FORMA Pauperis, or in FoRMA Pauperis, is when any 
perſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot diſpend 


the uſual charges of ſuing at law, or in equi 


In this caſe, upon his making oath that he is not worth 5 J. 
his debts being paid, and bringing a certificate from ſome 
lawyer, that he has juſt cauſe of ſuit, the judge admits him 
to ſue in Forma Pauperis, that is, without paying fees to the 
councellor, attorney, or clerk. This cuſtom has its begin- 


ning from ſtat. 11 H. VII. c. 12. 
FORMAL, ſomething that regards the Form ; 


the manner, or Form. See Form. 


The formal cauſe joining itſelf to the material, produces the 


Y, or compound, 


or that gives 


The amr alſo apply the word to any thing which has 


remiſes ; 


* 


* s 2 
* 


FOR 


-Ckind bf Prin, either eflerttial; or actidental ; af (elif: if 


our conception, 


Thus, we frequently hear the philoſophets talk of the formal 


| object of knowledge, ſee OBJect ; the formal reaſon of 


any thing; formal unity, &c. 


ORMAL Cauſe, is defined by certain philoſophets to be ſome- 


thing implanted in one partel of matter, whereby it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all other matter. See Cavs. * 


For matter is ſuppoſed common to all bodies; conſequently, 


that they are diſtinguiſhable from one another does not ariſe 
from their matter, but from the Form which is peculiar to 
each : hence what is produced by ſuch cauſe, is ſaid to be 
formed. See MATTER, and Bop v. | 

Hence it follows, that the cauſality of matter, and form, is 
not the ſame; or that the component power, and the actual 


compoſition are different. Contrary to the opinion of the 
| | com of ſchoolmen, who maintaining Form to be a ſub- 


ance coextended with matter, make it a real component; 


part; as much as matter itſelf. See Causk, Form, Su- 
STANCE, and SUBSTANTIAL, 


FoRMaAL Circle, ſee the article CI Re LE. 
FoR MAL Notion, ſee the article Nor ION. | | 
Fox MAL is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, importing poſitive, ex- 


preſs, and preciſe. 


Thus we ſay, a formal agreement; a formal text; formal 
anſwer, &c.—Formal evidence. See EVIDENCE. 


FORMALITER, FoxmarLLy, is variouſly uſed in the 


ſchools. 


Sometimes it is underſtood of the ſubject, when a predicate 
is therein on account of ſome form: thus, white * 
taken, diffuſes light; g. d. the form inherent in this ſub- 


ject, viz, whiteneſs, is the cauſe why the ſubject diſperſes 


the light. 


FoRMALLY has alſo place in ſuppofitions ; a word being for- 


mally ſuppoſed, when it is _ for the thing it was intended 
to ſignify : as, man is an animal. 


FoRMALLY is alſo ufed in the ſame ſenſe with adequately, and 


totally : thus, a ſyllogiſm formally, i, e. adequately taken, 
requires three propoſitions. 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed for quidditatively : thus, man for- 
merly taken is a reaſonable animal. | 


Fox MAL Lx is alfo uſed for really ; in oppoſition to objectively: 


thus, a thing is faid to be formally ſuch, when it is ſuch in 
the proper notion of the thing ſpoke of. 


FoRMALLY, again, is uſed in ſpeaking of the manner where- 


in a thing is contained in another; in oppoſition to virtually, 
and eminently, See VIRTUALLY, and EMINENTLY. 


FORMALITY, the quality of a Form, or Formula ; or 


that which conſtitutes, and denominates them ſuch. See 
Fox M, and QUALITY. on 


FoRMALITY, as defined in the ſchools, is any manner, wherein 


a thing is conceived : or, a manner in any object, import- 
ing a relation to the uhderſtanding, whereby it may be di- 
ſtinguiſned from another object. | | 
Thus, animality and rationality are Formalities.—The Sco- 
tiſts make great uſe of Formalities; in oppolition to the 
virtualities of the Thomifts, See ScoT1sT. | 


The Scotiſts hold, that the metaphyſical degrees in man are 
ſo many Formalities, really diſtin from each other; as 
man, living, animal, &c. And the ſame they hold of the 
attributes of God: the Thomiſts, on the contrary, con- 
tend, that they are really and intrinſically the ſame. See 
DEGREE. | | 
FoRMALITIES, in matters of law, are frequently uſed for 
the formula's themſelves; or the rules preſcribed for judi- 
ciary proceedings. —In contracts of ſtrict law, all the For- 
malities muſt be ſtrictly obſerved : an omiſſion of the leaſt 
Formality may ruin the whole convention. 
The term is alſo uſed for a certain order, or decorum to be 
obſerved. | 
That compoſition of Formalities, decencies, and circum- 
ſpections, may form a political pedant ; but not an ambaſſa- 
dor, who muſt be a gallant man. Wicquefort. | 
FORMATION, in philoſophy, &c. the a& of forming, 
' faſhioning, or producing a thing. See Fox MIN G, and 
TRANSFORMATION. 
The Formation of the chick in the egg, is admirably explain- 
ed by Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, De Formatione pulli in 
o. See EGG. | 
The Formation of the fœtus, the embryo, in the womb, is a 
proceſs of which we have but very dark conceptions. See 
.ConCcEPT10ON, Fokus, &c. | 
The Formation of metals is effected in the earth, of fumes or 
vapours raiſed by the ſubterraneous fire, and fixed or con- 
denſed as they arrive toward the ſurface of the earth. 
METALS, MineraALs, &c. EY 
FoRMATION of flones, ſee the article STONES. 
FoRMATION of the tails of comets, ſee CoMmgETs, 
FORMATRIX, or FoRMATRICE. The antient philoſo- 
phors admitted a Virtus, or Facultas Formatrix, whereby all 


ies had their forms given them. See FacuLTy. 


FORMATUM Pundtum, ſee the article Pu d c run. 
FORME,, or Fox Mv, in heraldry. - A Croſs FOR M, or 
Formy, is a croſs narrow in the centre, and broad at the ex- 
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Form 11 * in church hiſtory, and theology, denotes a for- 


FOR 


tremes; ſo ealled by Leigh, and Morgan; though moſt other 
authors call it Patee. See Pa T Ek. a 

FORMED, or FICURED Stones, a 
ſuch bodies, as being either pure ſtone, 
found in the earth, ſo formed, as that they bear a near re- 
ſemblance to the external figure of muſcles, cockles, oiſters, 
or other ſhells, plants, or animals. 

Authors are greatly divided as to their origin: the ſeveral 
opinions ſee under the articles Foss1L, SHELL, STONE, 
SPAR, Cc, 5 „ 

Fo RME D Bachelor, ſee the article BAc HE LOR. 
Fox MED, in heraldry, c. the ſame with ſeated. 


FORME DON, in law, a writ, Which lies far him who has | 
right to lands, or tenements, by virtue of any entail, ariſing | 


from the ſtatute of Weſtm, 2, 6. 48 ne eee 
There are three kinds, viz. Forma Donationis, or Formedon 


in the Deſcender ; Formedon in the Reverter; and Formedon in | + 


the Remainder...  _ 1 W | 

Fox ME DON in the Deſcender, lies for the recovery of lands, 
Sc. given to one and the heirs of his body; or to a man 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies; or to a 
man, and his wife, being couſin to the donor, in frank mar- 
riage, and afterwards alienated by the donee. 


After his deceaſe, his heir ſhall have this writ againſt the 


tenant, or alienee. 5 


Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211, Sc. makes three ſorts of Formedon | 


in the deſcender : the firſt is that now expreſſed: the ſecond, 
for the heir of a coparcener that aliens, and dies: the third 


he calls, Inſimul tenuit; which lies for a coparcener, or heir 
in gavel-kind, before partition, againſt him to whom the 


other coparcener, or heir has alienated, and is dead. 
FoRMEDON in the Remainder, lies where a man gives land in 
tail, the remainder to another in tail; and afterwards the 


former tenant in tail dies without iſſue, and a ſtranger abates : |. 


then he in remainder ſhall have this writ. - 


FoRMEDON in the Reverter, lies for the donor, or his heirs | 


- (whoſe land is entailed to certain perſons, and their iſſue, 
with condition, for want of ſuch iſſue to revert to the donor, 

and his heirs) againſt him to whom the donee alienates after 
the iſſue extinct, to which it was entailed. | 


FORMICA®, in medicine, a ſpecies of tumid, callous wart, | 


of a blackiſh colour, and broad baſe; which in exciſion 
yields pains like ſtingings of ants. See MyRMECIA.. 
And hence the name Formica, which literally denotes an ant: 
for the like reaſon it is denominated by the Greeks, pvepnxe. 
FORMING, is uſed for the act of giving being, or birth to 
any thing: thus, Gop is ſaid to have formed man after his 
own image, Every thing generated, is formed of ſomething 
corrupted, - See FORMATION. —8 51 


The word is alſo ſimply uſed for giving the figure to any | 


thing. The potter forms his veſſels as he pleaſes. Geome- 
try teaches how to form all kinds of figures, 
Alſo, for the producing of a thing? thus, thunder is formed 
of exhalations : the 3 of his face began to be 
_ formed. 3 3 | 
FoRMING of a Siege, is the making lines of circumvallation, 
to fortify the camp, and diſpoſing things for the attack of a 
lace in form, See SIEGE, END 
They alſo ſay, to form a ſquadron, or battalion 3 meaning, 
to range the ſoldiers in form of a ſquadron, &c, How 
The term is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a body of forces; 
which being out of any order of ſquadrons, battalions, &c. 
do halt, range themſelves in order, and put themſelves in a 
condition for the attack.—As ſoon as the enemy obſerved 
_ this motion, they began to form themſelves. 
Angle Fo RMIN OG the Flank, ſee the article AN GL E. 


FoRM ING, is alſo uſed in grammar, in ſpeaking of certain | 
tenſes of verbs, which are made from others, by a change of | 


certain letters. See TENSE. i 5 
The preſent tenſe is formed from the infinitive. Compound 
and derivative words, and even all that have any etymology, 
are alſo ſaid to be formed. 

FORMULA, a rule, or model ; or certain terms preſcribed, 
and decreed by authority, for the form and manner of an act, 
inſtrument, proceeding, or the like. See Fox M. 

The Roman law was full of Formula's : divorces, adoptions, 
ſtipulations, &c. were performed by certain Formula's, or 


in certain terms.—Cnejus Flavius publiſhed a collection of | 


the Formula's of his time; which were well received. The 
leaſt flip or failure in any of the terms of theſe Formulz, 
rendered the whole tranſaction null. —The Formula's of 
Marculphus, with M. Bignon's comment, are in great e- 


mularly, or profeſſion of faith. See CoNFESSION, CREED, 
FoRMULARY, @&c. 
The council of Seleucia was diſſolved by Leonas, the empe- 
ror's commiſſary, as not able to bring them to ſign the For- 
mula. | 

ForRMULA, in medicine, denotes, according to Dr. Quincy, 
a little form, or preſcription z ſuch as phyſicians direct in 
extemporaneous practice: in diſtinction from the greater 


naturaliſts, are | 
int, or ſpar, are | 


x 


þ 


FORMULARY, a writing, couniniog:the 
mula of an oath, declaration, — * ſorm or fors 
to be made on certain occaſions, See Fox MU A, && 
There are | ri} arp of devotion, of pra — — * 
turgies are Farmularies of the public ſervice i * 
SNN oh e e 
ACALIA, or Fox NICALIA, a feaſt held am. 
the 21 in honour of the goddeſs Sas =, 
nix. See Fg a8... 5 5 | Fornax or For- 
It was ſolemnized with ſacrifices, performed before the Wong 
of an oven, Wherein dried thei | mouth 
bread, &c, : | on - POWs af ks GE their 
The Fornacalia were moveable : the grand curio procl. 
the time of celebration every year on the tw proclaimed 
lends of March. | FF TP Io the ca. 
They were firſt inſtituted by Numa; the Quirinalia wer | 
ſtituted for the fake of ſuch as had not kept the Ee n- 
See QUIRINALIA.' | kept the Fornacabe, 


- © - 


| FORNICATION, #horedem ; the act, or erime of org 


tinency between ſingle perſons; for if either of the parti 

| 8 it becomes adultery. .- See Abul Tur. | 
t. Thomas labours to prove ſimple PFornication, atra ry 
the law of nature. See ConcuBing. 7 105 220 

By the antient law of England, the firſt offence herein was 


puniſhed with three months impriſonment”: the ſecond Was 


made felony, by an act in the time of the late uſurbatian 

preſent, 4 — penance is the chief e Ja 

ForRNICATION is ſometimes uſed as a generical term includ 
ing all kinds of offences againſt chaſtity. de 
Its ſpecies are, 1 Simple Formcation, which is that committed 
with a proſtitute. 29 Stuprum, that committed with 


of reputation and ſobriety. + 3% That committed with rets: 


ſons, Adultery., 5 That committed with perſons conſec 
to God, Sacrilege. G That committed — — 4 
the ſame ſex, Sodomy. 7 That committed by perſons on 
. themſelves, Manuſtupration. 8 That committed with 
Beaſtiality, See ADULTERY, INCEsT, Sobowy, Sr. 
FORNIX, in anatomy, the extremity of the corpus calloſum, 
next the cerebellum ; which is ſeparated or divaricated into 
two legs, forming a kind of arch, or Fornix. See Coxpyy 
Calloſum. Og 5 th- *.14g0T 
FORPRISE, in law, an exception, or reſervation. In 
which ſenſe the word is uſed in the ſtatute of Exon, 14 Edv. I, 
See RESERVATION. 73 IE! "S083 wit. B 
We ſtill uſe it in conveyances and leaſes, wherein excepted 
and forepriſed are ſynonymous, See Ex cEPTIONW. 
Fox PRISE * is alſo uſed for an exaction.— In which ſenſe it 
amounts to the fame with forecapium. See Ex Ac Tiox. 

* Totum pratum, &c. fine quacungue Forpriſa in excambium pro 
placea dedit. Rs: 
FORRAGES®, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, and ſtraw; 
particularly in war. 10 | 1007 

I Skinner derives the word from faras agere, by reaſon they go 
abroad to ſeek Forrage: Others from = which antiently fig- 
nified any kind of corn, or grains: Menage, from Fogeragiam, 
of Foderum, or Fodrum, which the Romans uſed in the fame 
ſenſe : Cujas and du Cange, derive it from the German Futter, 
horſe-meat : Voſſius, from the German foden, or woeden, to | 
feed: Nicod, from Farrago; which wean nd w 3 
call Forrage ; and figuratively, a mixture of divers kinds of } 
things. Hicks derives it from the Saxon Fogre, or the Engliſh | |; 
Fodder, or the baſe Latin, Fodrum. See FopDpE . 
In marching, encamping, &c. care muſt be taken, that the 
cavalry may find Forrage. To go to forrage - They were 
ſent a-ferraging.” Wy | | 
A ration of Forrage is the portion of hay, ſtraw and oats, al- 
lowed each horſeman, for the ſubſiſtence of his horſe one day? 
which is twelve pounds of hay, as much ſtraw, and three 
pecks of oats, See RATION. e 
FOR by. i: 7 Se FoREsTAL. 
FORSTALLING, F 
FORT, a little caſtle, or fortreſs; or a place of ſmall extent, 
fortified: by art, or nature, or both. See CAsT I, and 
Foz TAR, i! | 
A Fort .is a work encompaſſed round with a moat, rimpift, 
and parapet; to ſecure ſome high ground, or paſlage of 2 
river; to make good an advantageous poſt; to fortify the 
lines and quarters of a fiege, .&c, ey NY 
Field For T, ſee the article FoR TIN. | 
Paine For r, & dure. See the article Pa IWF x. 
Reyal Fo R T, is a Fort whoſe line of defence is at leaft twenty 
ſix fathoms long. See DEFENCE. 3 
Star Fok T, is a ſconce, or redoubt, conſtituted by re-entermg 
and falient angles; having commonly from five to eg 
points; and the ſides flanking each other. See Scoxek. 
FORT ERESSE, or Fox T RESS E, a general name for 
fortified places; whether ſo made by nature, or art. * 
Such are fortified towns, caſtles, cittadels, forts, towers 
doubts, ſconces, &c, See Fox T ITI AT ION, Cc. 1 


FORTIFIC ATI ON, called alſo military arc bitedturt, 
the art of AA or ſtrengthening a place; by mak! 
works around the ſame, to render it capable of being den 

by a ſmall force, againſt the attacks of a more numempa 5 


forms, which are the officinal medicines. See PRESGSRI· 
| TION, * 12 4988 


4 


my. See military ARCHITECTURE. 
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FOR 


some authors go ; 
nen, Goch himſelf was the 


" — A, in building the firſt cis Gen, iv. 17. After him 


e Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. Then Semiramis, as Polyænus 


relates, Stratagem, I. viii. c. 27, The Canaanites, Numb. 
il! 19. Deut i. 28. D avi » 2 Sam. V, 9. Solomon, 
xi. an. i. 5. Rehoboam his fon, 2 Chron, viii. 5. and 
45 other kings of Judah and Iſrael, and at length the Greeks 
and Romans. Vitruvius, I. x. cap. ult. and J. 1. c. 5. 


such is the ſeries of thoſe who fortified places; to which | 


might be added Pharaoh, the perſecuter of the Iſraelites, who 
built the cities of Pithom and Raamſes, Exod. i. II. 
But how antient ſoever the ſurrounding of cities with walls, 
towers, &c. may be, the name Fortiſſcation, and the art now 
underſtood thereby, are of no very old ſtanding, 
ey bad their riſe ſince the invention of cannons; the ter- 
rible effects whereof rendered it neceſſary to change the ſtruc- 
mre of the antient walls, and add ſo many things thereto, 
that thoſe changes were thought enough to conſtitute a new 
which was called Fortification, by reaſon of the ſtrength 
it afforded thoſe in cities, to defend them againſt an enemy. 
The firſt authors who have wrote of Fortification, conſidered 
2s à particular formed art, are Ramelli, and Cataneo, Italians, 
After them Errard, engineer to Henry the great of France ; 
Stevinus, engineer to the prince of Orange, Marolois, the 
chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Coehorn, the count de Pagan, 
and the marſhal de Vauban: which laſt two noble authors 
contributed greatly to the perfection of the art. 
From the idea and office of Fortification, ſome general funda- 
mental rules or axioms may be drawn: as, 
19 That the manner of fortifying ſhould be accommodated to 
that of attacking: So that no one manner can be aſſured will 
always hold, unleſs it be aſſured the manner of beſieging be 
incapable of being altered; and to judge of the perfection of a 
Firtification, the method of beſieging at the time when it 
vas built muſt be conſidered, 
2 All the parts of a Fortification ſhould be able to reſiſt the 
- moſt forcible machines uſed in beſieging. | 
7 A Fertification ſhould be ſo contrived, as that it may be 
© defended with as few men as poſſible ; which conſideration, 
* - when well attended to, faves a world of expence. 
5 That the defendants may be in the better condition, they 


© muſt not be expoſed to the enemies guns and mortars ; but | 


| the aggreſſors be expoſed to theirs. 

Hence 5* All the parts of a Fortification ſhould be fo diſpoſed, 
3s that they may defend each other; in order to this, every 
part there is to be flanked, 1. e. capable of being ſeen and 
defended from ſome other ; ſo that there be no place where an 
enemy can lodge himſelf, either unſeen, or under ſhelter. 
bo All the campaign around muſt lie open to the defendants ; 
| fo that no hills or eminences muſt be allowed, behind which 

the enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the guns of the Fortifi- 
cation; or from which he might annoy them with his own. 
| The fortreſs then, is to command all the place round about; 
. 1 the outworks muſt all be lower than the body of 

the place. | 
7e No line of defence to be above point blank muſket ſhot, 
wich is about one hundred and twenty fathom. 
de The acuter the angle at the centre, the ſtronger is the 
Place; as conſiſting of the more ſides, and conſequently more 
| defenſible, 
| | Such are the general laws and views of Fortification : the par- 
ticular ones, reſpecting each ſeveral work or member thereof, 
will be delivered under their proper articles. See BasT10N, 
and FR TIFIED place. | | 
Jon TrIrIc AT IO is alſo uſed for the place fortified ; or the ſe- 
veral works raiſed to defend and flank it, and keep off the 
enemy, | 
All Fortifications conſiſt of lines and angles, which have va- 
nous names, according to their various offices. See LINE, 
and Ax LE. | 
| Theprincipal angles are thoſe of the centre, the flanking angle, 
 fanked angle, angle of the epaule, &c. 
principal lines are, thoſe of circumvallation, of contra- 
vallation, of the capital, &c. See each in its place. 
Eirtifications are divided into regular, and irregular ; and again 
into durable, and temporary. | 
guar FORTIFICATION, is that wherein the baſtions are all 


; *qual; or that built in a regular polygon, the ſides and angles 


Whereof are generally about a muſket ſhot from each other, 
PoLyGon. ; 
n a regular Fortification, the parts being all equal, have the 
Arantage of being equally defenſible; ſo that there are no 
| Weak places. 
gular FORTIFICATION, is that wherein the baſtions are 
equal, and unlike; or the ſides, and angles not all equal, 
|, ad equidiſtant. 
ha an irregular Forti fication, the defence and ſtrength being 
| 3 there is a. neceſſity for reducing the irregular fi- 
as near as may be, to a regular one. 


77 = ” irregularity of a figure depends on the your! 


back to the beginning of the world, for the 
architecture, According to 
engineer ; and paradice, or 
ne den of Eden, the firſt fortreſs. Cain improved on 


2 


| 


| 


] 


of angles and ſides; the irregularity of 2 e ariſes 


either from the angles being too ſmall, or the 
Cob or too ſhort. 

niequently, an irregular figure being propoſed to be forti- 
fied ; all the angles, with the quantity of the ſides, muſt be 
found, to be able to judge how it is to be fortified, 


Durable For TIFICATION, is that built with deſign to re- 


main a ſtanding ſhelter for ages. Such are the uſual Fortifi- 
cations of cities, frontier places, &c. 


Temporary Fox TIFICATION, is that erected on ſome emer- 


gent occaſion, and for a little time. 

uch are field-works, caſt up for the ſeizing and maintaining 
a poſt, or paſſage; thoſe about camps, &c. as circumvalla- 
tions, . contravallations, redoubts, trenches, batteries, &c. 
The methods of fortifying, that have been invented, are va- 
rious ; and new methods continue ſtill to be propoſed, The 
Principal, and thoſe which chiefly obtain through Europe, 
are thoſe of Cochorn, Pagan, Vauban, and Scheiter, from 
which all the reſt are eaſily conceived. 


Fox TIFICATION, according to the Dutch methad, is that, 


which making the flank perpendicular to the curtin, makes 
the flank ſubduple of the face, and ſubtriple of the curtin ; 
and the angle of the baſtion, equal, either to two thirds of 
the angle of the polygon ; or to half thereof, with the ad- 
dition of fifteen or twenty degrees, to make it equal to a 
right angle. 

Freitach determines the quantity of the flank in a ſquare to 
be ſix; in a pentagon, ſeven; in a hexagon, eight; in a 
heptagon, nine; inan enneagon, ten ; ina decagon, eleven ; 
and in all other figures, twelve Rhinland perches : conſe- 
quently, the face twenty-four, and the curtin thirty-ſix 
perches, | 

To draw the profile of a Fortification after the Dutch man- 
ner; draw the inner polygon G H, Tab. Fortification, fig. b. 
into five equal parts: the demigorge A H is to contain one 
of them; and the capital H C, two. Then divide the cur- 
tin E A into four parts ; and make the flank A B one. 

This is Freitach's method: but the French make both the 
demigorge, and flank a ſixth part of the polygon ; and in 
ſquares, and pentagons, ſetting aſide the ſecond flanks, de- 
ſcribe a ſemicircle upon B 8, that the angle of the baſtion C 
may bea right angle. 

The Italians giving the ſame dimenſions to the gorge and 
flank, make the ſecondary flank half the curtin, in polygons 
exceeding a hexagon, and a third of the curtin in the reſt, 
Laſtly, the Spaniards giving the ſame dimenſions to the 
flanks, omit the ſecondary flanks. 

But flanks perpendicular to the curtin with ſecondary flanks, 
are in diſrepute, on account of the obliquity of the defence; 
ſo that the Dutch method of fortifying, with the other an- 
tient ones, founded on the ſame principles, are now out of 
doors. 


FoRTIFICATION according to the count de Pagan's me- 


thod ; ſuppoſes in the larger Fortifications, the external po- 
lygon A B, fig. 7. to be one hundred, the face A G, thirty 
perches; in the ſmaller, the firſt eighty, and the ſecond 
twenty-five, and in the middle ſize, the firſt ninety, and 
the ſecond twenty-ſeven and a half: the perpendicular C D, 
fifteen, and the flanks G F and H E perpendicular to the 


lines of defence A F and BE, covered with an orillon, and 


threefold : to which add a ravelin and counterguerd, to ſerve 
for out-works, | 


This method was received with great applauſe, and muſt be 


allowed greatly preferable to the Dutch method, 

But it has its defects; for beſides that the fortiſying of places 
by it is very expenſive; its triple flanks are too cloſe, ſo as 
to lie expoſed to the violence of the bombs; the orillon is 
ſo large as to prejudice the length of the flanks; the outer 
rampart of the baſtion is too big, &c, 


FoRTIFICATION according to Monſ. Blondes method, has 


a great affinity with that of the count de Pagan, only that 
the quantity of the lines and angles are differently determin- 
ed, See Tab. Fortification, fig. 12. 

Thus, a right angle being ſubtracted from the angle of the 
polygon, and to a third part of the remainder, fifteen added; 
the ſum gives the diminiſhed angle. In the greater N 
cations, the outer polygon is one hundred, in the ſmaller 
eighty- five. The external polygon being divided into ten 
parts, ſeven of them give the lines of defence; and the 
faces are half thoſe of the tenaille. : 

This method is very well calculated for the purpoſes of archi- 
tecture; only, being ſomewhat expenſive, it is but little 
uſed. 


FoRTIFICATION according to Monſ. Vauban's method; ſup- 


ſes the outer polygon in the larger Fortifications to be 
— hundred; ie ok eighty ; and in the middle ſize, 
ninety: the faces are made 3 of the ſame; the perpendic u- 
lar, in a ſquare 3, in a pentagon 2, in the other polygons 7 
of the ſame. The complement of the face to the line of 
defence, he makes equal to the diſtance of the epaule ; he 
uſes re-entering and crooked flanks ; and places a low te- 
naille before the curtin ; and the Dutch ravelin with lu- 


nettes. See Tab, Fertification, fe. 1 | The 


des being too 


* F O R . - 
This method of fortifjing pleaſes moſt people ; both as it in- 
creaſes the ſtrength, without much expence; and as it is 
perfectly well accommodated to the principles of military ar- 
chitecture, above laid down. | 


Yet it ſeems defective in this, that the faces are too much ex- 


ſed to the view of the enemy; and that the lunettes are a 
ittle too long to be defended, 8 


Monſ. Vauban's newer method of FoRTITYINo, is that which 
builds large baſtions before ſmall ones, and covers the curtin 
with a double ravelin; drawing a low tenaille before the ſame 
curtin, See Tab. Fortification, fig. 14. | | 
Detached baſtions are perfectly ſuitable to what we have de- 

| livered in the former method; excepting that the flanks are 
rectilinear, and deſtitute of an orillon, | 

ForRTIFICATION according to the method of Scheiter, ſup- 
poſes the external polygon, in the larger Fortifications to be 
one hundred perches ; in the lefler eighty ; in the middle ſize 
ninety : the flanks perpendicular to the lines of defence; 
and the lines of defence in the greater Fortifications ſeventy 
1 in the leſſer ſixty, and the middle ſize ſixty-five, 

t detaches baſtions from the curtin, and forms a kind of in- 
ner receſs behind the curtin; it aſſumes the angle of the ba- 
ſtion, in a ſquare, to be ſixty- four degrees; to this adding 
eight, the product is the angle in a pentagon; to which ad- 
ding ſix degrees, the ſum is the angle of the baſtion in a 

hexagon; and adding five to this, the ſum is the ſame angle 
in a heptagon. | | 

FORTIFIE D Place, a Fortreſs, or Fortification; i.e. a 
place well flanked, and ſheltered with works. —See Tab. For- 
OY fig. 20. See alſo PLACE. 

laces fortified, after the modern way, conſiſt chiefly of 
baſtions, and curtins, and ſometimes of demi-baſtions ; ac- 

cording to the ſituation of the ground; of cavaliers, ramparts, 
fauſſebrayes, ditches, counterſcarps, covert ways, halt- 
moons, ravelins, hornworks, crownworks, outworks, eſpla- 
nades, redents, and tenailles. See each under its proper 
article, BasT1O0N, CURTIN, RAMPART, CAVALIER, 
FAUSSEBRA NE, DITCH, c. 
There are other moveable and additional parts; as bermes, 
parapets, banquettes, embraſures, cordons, boyaux, mou- 
linets, chevaux de friſe, chauſſetrapes, galleries, mantelets, 
batteries, ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, and paliſades. See 
each in its place, BERME, PARA PET, c. 
Several of theſe works, again, conſiſt of divers parts, which 
have different denominations: thus a baſtion conſiſts of fa- 
ces, flanks, caſemates, orillons, gorge, &c. which ſee. 
FORTIN, or FoRTLET, a diminutive of the word Fort, 
importing a little Fort, or ſconce, called alſo Field Fort, 


built in hafte, for defence of a paſs, or poſt; but particu- | 


larly' to defend a camp, in the time of a fiege ; where the 
principal quarters are uſually joined, or made to communicate 
with each other by lines defended by Fortins and redoubts. 

Fertins being very ſmall, their flanked angles are generally 
one hundred and twenty fathom diſtant from each other ; 
but their figure and extent is various, according to the place 


and occaſion ; ſome having whole baſtions, and others only | 


half baſtions. See REDOUBT. | | | 

Star-FoR TIN, is that whoſe ſides flank each other, &c, See 

OR © h.. 8 5 8 
FORTIORI. A multo FoRTITORI, ſee Mulro. 
FORTIS Agua, ſee the article Au A. 3 

FORT UNA E#zque/tris, ſee the article EqQuesTRIs. 

FoRTUNA, in our antient law books, is the ſame with what 

we call Treaſure- Tove. See TREASURE-Trove. 


Theſaurum ducente Fortuna invenire inquirendum eft per 12 | 


juratores pro rege, &c. quod fideliter preſentabunt, &c. omnes 
Fortunas, abjurationes, appella, &c. N 

Some pretend it alſo ſignifies Fortuzto occiſos; but this ſeems 
to be very fanciful. 


FORTUNATE HT/ands, in the antient geography, an ap- 


pellation which has given the criticks and antiquaries a world 
of perplexity; being the name of a place famous for golden 
apples, which grew therein: or, as Varro ſays, for ſheep, 
with golden fleeces. See HESPERID ELS. 
The antients deſcribe them as ſituate without the ſtraights of 
Gibraltar, in the Atlantic ocean.ä— The common opinion 
of the moderns takes them for the Canary iſlands ; grounded 
principally on the ſituation and temperature of thoſe iſlands, 
which renders the uſe of clothes unneceſſary ; and the abun- 
dance of oranges, lemons, grapes, and other delicious fruit 
rowing therein. See GOLDEN Fleece. 
J. Rudbecks has found a very different place for them. 
That learned author, who makes his native country, Sweden, 
the ſcene of all that is great and extraordinary in antient tra- 
dition and fable; will have the fortunate iſlands to be Sweden. 
The delicious fruits, talked of by the antients, his imagina- 
tion ſuggeſts, were nothing but the virtue, and good manners, 
which antiently flouriſhed in that cold hyperborean nation. 
FORTUNE, ſee the articles PRoviDENCE, FATE, Oc. 
FoRTUNE, 7vyn, is a name unknown in the earlier ages; and 
does not occur either in Homer or Heſiod; as not being yet 
invented, | | 
In after-days, it was introduced as a machine ; and made to 
ſerve divers purpoſes in natural philoſopby, and theology. 
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Men obſerying a world of evils, and diſorders to fal 
not daring directly to complain of providence : 2nd 
willing withal to excuſe themſelves from bein the 
of their own misfortunes, had recourſe to he Docks * 


tune, againſt whom they might ver ; 
impure, OS VAb « n 
utarch, in an expreſs treatiſe of the E | 
accounts for the practice of the 2 of the Romar | 
make Jupiter the author'of all the evils of life M em to 
obſerves, before the name of Fortune had got into 3 
perceiving a certain arbitrary cauſe, diſpoſing of thi e world, 
irreſiſtible manner, called it god; but the fame © 4 why 
often obſerved to act at random, and without an Tr ano 
on at on, 1 ſupreme being came to be diveſt . K* . 
ute; and Fortun l | 3 Y 
wa F. ang e, or deſtiny, acknowledged in his ſtead. 
It is not eaſy to unravel, what the antients x 
name Fortune, —T he Romans underſtood 41 1 the 
what principle of fortuity, whereby things + ffs 
without being necef e thereto: but wh e Pals, 
5 2288 : at, and whence 
that principle is, they do not ſeem to have ever reciſely 
thought; whence their philoſophers are often e ch 
men only framed the phantom Fortune to hide their Rb 
5 that wy _ T7 whatever befals a man without bis 
nowing why. Hence Juvenal affirms, it w 
a deity of ; eg ; F 

Nullum numen abeſt fi fit prudentia; nos te, 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, cœlogue locamus, 
According to the ſentiment of the heathens, therefore, ir- 
tune, at bottom, was only the arrival of things in a 3 

and unexpected manner, without any apparent cauſe, or rea- 
ſon : ſo that the philoſophical ſenſe of the word, coincides 
with what is vulgarly called chance. See CHAN cE. 
But in religion it had a further force ; altars and temples in 
great numbers were conſecrated to this Fortune, as a deity,— 
This intimates, that the heathens had perſonified, and even 
deified their chance; and conceived her as a ſort of goddeſs 
who diſpoſed of the fate of men at her pleaſure. Hence that 
invocation of Horace, O diva gratum que regis Antium; in 
the 35 ode of the firſt book, where he recommends Au- 
guſtus, then preparing for a viſit to Britain, to her protection. 
From theſe different ſentiments it may be inferred, that the 
antients at one time took Fortune for a peremptory cauſe, bent 
upon doing good to ſome, and perſecuting others : and ſome- 
times for a blind, inconſtant cauſe, without any view or de- 
termination at all. E g 
If then the word Fortune had no certain idea in the mouth of 
thoſe who erected altars to her; much leſs can it be aſcertained 
what it denotes in the mind of thoſe who uſe the word in 
their writings. 5 
They who would ſubſtitute the name providence in lieu of 
that of Fortune, cannot give any tolerable ſenſe to half the 
phraſes wherein the word occurs. 
To theſe, e. gr. we muſt always diſtruſt Fortune, but eſpeci- 
ally when ſhe ſeems to flatter us moſt: the contempt of 
riches, in the philoſophers, Is a ſecret deſire of revenging their 
merit againſt the injuſtice of Fortune, by a contempt of thoſe 
very benefits ſhe deprives them of: Fortune is ſo blind, that 
amidft a croud, wherein there is but one wiſe man, we muſt 


out; and 


bei 

caſions 
n of Fox. 
1 reſentments 
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not imagine ſhe will trace him out, to accumulate him with 


her favours, 2 
On theſe and the like occaſions, the word providence cannot 
be ſubſtituted in lieu of Fortune : the idea anſwering to the 
expreſſion, is pagan, as well as the expreſſion itſelf. Add, 
that it is a fault, even in point of accuracy, to uſe a term that 
ſignifies nothing; as much as it is in point ef religion, to aſſo- 
ciate Fortune with providence, in the direction of the uni- 
verſe. See PROVIDENCE, . 
Horace paints the goddeſs, preceded by neceſſity, holding nails 
and wedges in her hands, with a cramp-iron, and melted lead 
to faſten it ; rarely accompanied with fidelity, unleſs when ſhe 
abandons a family ; for in that caſe fidelity never fails to de- 
part with her, as well as friends, : 
The painters repreſent her in a woman's habit, with a bandage 
before her eyes, to ſhew that ſhe acts without diſcernment : 
ſtanding on a wheel, to expreſs her inſtability. The Romans, 
ſays Lactantius, repreſented her with a cornucopia, and the 
helm of a ſhip, to ſhew that ſhe diſtributes riches, and directs 
the affairs of the world. In effect, it is with ſuch characters, 
that we ſee her repreſented on ſo many medals, with the in- 
ſcriptions, FokTUNA Au. FORTUNA REDUX. For- 
TUNZ AUG. or REDUCIS, Cc. Sometimes ſhe is ſeen 
pointing at a globe before her feet, with a ſceptre in one hand, 
holding. the cornucopia in the other. . 

The Romans had a virile, as well as a muliebrian Fortune, for 
the objects of their adoration : the Fortuna virilis, honoured 
by the men, and the Fortuna muliebris, by the women. 

n the reverſe of a medal of Commodus, we have a repreſen- 
tation of Fortune, under the quality, or ſurname of anens, 
i. e. ſtable, permanent; holding a horſe by the reins, On 

the Greek medals we meet with ATAQH, or KAAH TTXHz 

Fortune. Conſtantine gave the epithet anthoufia, 1. e. 
flouriſhing, to the Fortune of his new city Conſtantinople. 


Part of FOR TUNE, ſee pho PART. is FORTY 
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TY Days, ſee QUADRAGESIMA and LENT. 
| on 0 N Hours, ſes PRAYERS. 
FORUM, in antiquity, is uſed in divers acceptations : ſome- 
times for a place of traffic ; anſwering to our market-place; 
in which ſenſe it has uſually ſome adjective added to it, as 78 
um boarium, the beaſt market; forum piſcarium, the 


market; oliterium forum, the herb market, &c, See MAR- 


KET. 


For UM, again, is uſed for any place, where the governor of a | 


province convenes his people, to give judgment, according 
to courſe of law. See Cou RT, HALL, &c. 

Whence a man is ſaid Forum agere, when he keeps the aſſizes; 
Forum indicere, when he appoints the place where they are to 
be kept, &c. . : : 

Fox U was alſo a publick ſtanding place in the city of Rome, 
where cauſes were judicially tried, and orations delivered to 
the people. | I 

Of theſe Forums there were ſeveral ; at firſt only three, viz. 
Romanum, Fulianum, and Auguſtum but that number was 
afterwards increaſed to ſix, by the addition of the TTanſito- 
rium, Called alſo Palladium; the Trejanum, and Salluſtii 

orum. | | 
1 firſt, and moſt eminent of theſe, was the Forum Roma- 
num, called alſo Forum Vetus; and abſolutely, Forum, or the 
Forum. . | 
In this was an apartment, called the R:fra, where the law- 
yers pleaded ; the officers harangued ; funeral orations were 
delivered, &c. See Ros T RA. 
In the ſame Forum was the Comitium, or hall of juſtice, with 
the ſanctuary of Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, &c. See Co- 
MIT IA. 
Forum is alſo uſed among caſuiſts, &c. for Juriſdiction. See 
URISDICTION. Thus, they ſay in Foro legis, or the outer 
— i. e. in the eye of the law, or the common courſe 
of juſtice: in Foro Conſcientiæ, or the inner Forum, i. e. in 
the eye of God, or a man's own conſcience. . 
There are a great many things not condemned in Foro Legis, 
which yet are criminal in Foro Conſcientiæ. 

FOSS®, or FossE in fortification, &c. a ditch, or moat. See 
Dir ck, Oc. | 

The word is French, formed of the Latin participle um, of 
the verb fadio, I dig. 5 

Advance FossE, ſee the article ADvANCE, 

Jan Foss E, ſee the article VAN. - 

Foss, FossA, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with a 
large aperture, but no exit, or perforation. See BoNE. 
When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a Sinus. 

In the cranium there are ſix internal, and fourteen external 
Foſſes. The cavity of the orbit, which contains the eye, is a 
Foſs. See CRAN TUM, Ex, c. 

Foss is particularly uſed for a cavity, or denture in the back 

art of the neck. See NECK. ; 

FOSSA Magna, or Nawicularis, is an oblong cavity, forming 
the inſide of the pudendum muliebre, and which preſents itſelf 
upon opening the labia; and in the middle whereof are the 
carunculæ myrtiformes.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig: 9. 
lit. t. See alſo PuDENDUM. 8 

Fossa, in our antient cuſtoms, was a ditch, full of water, 
where women committing felony, were drowned ; but men 
hanged, See the article Fu RCA. „„ 

Mam & ipſi in omnibus tenementis ſuis omnem ab antiquo legalem 
habuere juſtitiam, videlicet ferrum, foſſam, furcas, & ſimilia. 
In another ſenſe it is taken for a grave, as appears by theſe old 


verſes; | 


Hic jacent in Foſſa Bedæ venerabilis ofa, 
Hic eft foſſatus, qui bis erat hic cathedratus. 5 
Foss-Way, was antiently one of the four great highways of 
England ; ſo called, according to Camden, becauſe it was 
ditched on both fides, which was the Roman method of mak- 
ing highways. See War, | 9 8 
FOSSARII, in antiquity, a kind of officers in the eaſtern 
church, whoſe buſineſs was to inter the dead. 
Ciaconius relates, that Conſtantine created nine hundred and 
fifty Foſſaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges or 
companies of tradeſmen : he adds, that they were exempted 
from taxes, ſervices, onerary offices, Qc. | 
Fa, Goar, in his notes on the Greek Eucholegion, inſinuates, 
that the Fgſarii were eſtabliſhed in the times of the apoſtles ; 
and that the young men, who carried off the body of Ana- 
nias, and thoſe perſons full of the fear of God, who inter- 
red St. Stephen, were of the number. 
St. Jerom aſſures us, that the rank of Fgſarius held the firſt 
place among the clerks: but he is to be underſtood of thoſe 
Clerks only, who had the direction and intendance of the 
interment of the devout. See CLERK. | 
FOSSIL, in natural hiſtory, is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for 
any thing dug up, or found under ground.—Such are all 
minerals, metals, rock ſalts, c. See SUBTERRANEOUS. 
The chemiſts divide all bodies into three clafles, or king- 
doms; viz, fil, or Mineral; Vegetable; and Animal, See 
KINO DON. | 
Foſſils may be diſtinguiſhed into, 1® Such as are Natives of 
the earth; and, 2% Such as are adventitious, and repoſited 


therein by any ex traordi i | 
2 y y extraordinary means 3 as earthquakes, de- 
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| Native Foss 11s, or Foss11.s properly ſo called, are ſenſible 


bodies generated, and growing in, and of the earth ; whoſe 

conſtituent parts are ſo ſimple, and homogeneous, that there 

is no apparent diſtinction of veſſels, and juices ; between the 
rt, and the whole. | 

Native Foſſils are either /imple, or compound. 

Simple Foss1Ls are thoſe, whoſe parts, however divided, are all. 
of the ſame nature, i. e. of the ſame gravity, magnitude, 
figure, hardneſs, and mobility. 

Such is quickſilver, which, however divided, is always found 
the ſame. See Mercury. 

Compound Foss1Ls are thoſe which may be divided into diſ- 
ferent, or diſſimilar parts. 

As antimony, which may be reſolved by fire into ſulphur, 
and a metalline part, See AN TIMON v. 

The /imple Faſſilt are all metals, ſalts, ſtones, both vulgar and 
Nr and earths, See METAL, SALT, STONE, and 

ARTH, | 

The compound Faſſils are all ſulphurs, all ſemimetals, or what 
we properly call minerals; and all bodies combined out of 
any two, or more of the preceding, either ſimple, or com- 
pound Fils. See SULPHUR, and SEMIMETAL. 

Adventitious, or Foreign Foss1Ls, include the ſubterraneous 
exuviæ of ſea and land animals, and even vegetables; as 
ſhells, bones, teeth, leaves, ſtalks, &c. which are found in 
great abundance, in divers parts of the earth. 

"Theſe extraneous Foffils have employed the curioſity of ſeve- 
ral of our lateſt, naturaliſts, who have each their ſeveral ſy- 
ſtem to account for the ſurprizing appearances of petrified 
ſea-fiſhes, in places far remote from the ſea, and on the tops 
of mountains: ſhells in the middle of quarries of ſtones : 
elephants teeth, and bones of divers animals, peculiar to the 
ſouthern climates; and plants only growing in the eaſt, 
found in our northern and weſtern parts. See SHELL, c. 
Some will have theſe ſhells, &c. to be real ſtones, and ſtone 
plants, formed after the uſual manner of other figured 
ſtones, and ſtone plants: of which opinion is our, learned 
Dr. Lifter. | | 
That author, though he allows of petrified ſhells on the ſez 
ſhores, will by no means agree, that there are any ſuch pe- 
trifactions in the midland countries. The ſhell-like ſtones, 
found in our quarries, he contends, are Lapides ſui generis ; 
and never were any part of an animal, 
His reaſons are, that their matter, and texture, is perfectly 
the ſame with that of the rock, or quarry, where they are 
taken; as iron-ſtone ſhells are all iron-ſtone ; ſpar, or cry- 
ſtaline, all ſpar, &c. Add, that the quarries of different ſtone 
yield different ſorts of theſe ſhells; and that there are no 
animals in nature, which yield any thing exactly like them. 
See STONE, | 
But, 1% Theſe ſhells found under ground, are perfectly con- 

formable to thoſe in the ſea in figure, ſubſtance, magnitude, 
Sc. 29 The ſubſtance of theſe Pol differs eſſentially from 
the common ſubſtance of ſtones. It is true, we frequently 
find them covered, or incruſtated with a mineral, or ſtoney 
matter, which has gradually inſinuated itſelf into the pores ; 
but it is eaſy diſtinguiſhing that matter from the ſubſtance 
of the ſhell, 5 
The common opinion is, that theſe il ſhells, with all other 
foreign bodies, found within the earth, as bones, trees, plants, 
Sc. were buried therein at the time of the univerſal deluge; 
and that having been penetrated either by the bituminous 
matter, abounding chiefly in watery places, or by the ſalts 
of the earth; they have been preſerved entire, and ſometimes \ _ 
petrified. See DELUGE, 9 | 
Others think, that thoſe ſhells, found at the tops of the high- 
eſt mountains, could never have been carried thither by the 
waters, even of the deluge; inaſmuch as moſt of theſe a- 
quatic animals, by reaſon of the weight of their ſhells, al- 
ways remain at the bottom of the water, and never move 
but cloſe along the ground, | 
They imagine, that a year's continuance of the waters of 
the deluge, intermixed with the ſalt waters of the ſea, upon 
the ſurface of © the earth, might well give occaſion to the 
production of ſhells of divers kinds in different climates ; and 
that the univerſal ſaltneſs of the water was the real cauſe of 
their reſemblance with the ſea ſhells. "The lakes formed 
daily by the retention of rain, or ſpring water, produce dif- 
ferent kinds, | 

Others think, that the waters of the ſea, and the rivers, 

with thoſe which fell from heaven, turned the whole ſurface 

of the earth upſide down; after the ſame manner as the 
waters of the Loire, and other rivers, which roll in a ſandy 
bottom, overturn all their ſands, and even the earth itſelt, 
in their ſwellings and inundations : and that in this general 
ſubverſion, the ſhells come to be interred here, fiſhes there, 

trees there, Cc. See the Journ. des Sgavans, 1715. p. 19. 

and Mem, de Treu. 1713. . 

But no body has ſet this ſyſtem in a better light, than Dr. 

Woodward, in his Nat. Hiſtory of the Earth, That au- 

thor maintains, the whole maſs of earth, with every thing 

belonging thereto, to have been ſo broke, and diſſolved, at 
the time of the deluge, that a new earth was formed in the 
boſom of the water, conliſting of different ſtrata, or beds of 

| terreſtrial 


*., 
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terreſtrial matter, ranged over each other nearly, according | 


to the order of their ſpecific gravities. See STRATA, By 
this means, plants, animals, and eſpecially fiſhes, and ſhells, 
not yet diſlolved among the reſt, remained mixed and blend- 
ed among the mineral and foil matters; which preſerved 
them, or at leaft aſſumed and retained their figures and im- 
preflions, either indentedly, or in relievo. 


Camerarius attacks this ſentiment of Dr. Woodward, and 


goes = higher, He ſuppoſes, 1* That the greateſt part of 
the ſhells now dug from under ground, had been placed there 
before the deluge, that is, at the time of the creation, when 
God ſeparated the earth from the waters. 29 That without 
having recourſe to the diſſolution of the earth by the waters, 
one might ſuppoſe moſt of them to have ſlipped in at the 
Chinks and crevices naturally happening after the waters were 
retired, and the earth ſufficiently drained. 35 That parti- 
cular inundations might have ſwept moſt of theſe ſhells into 


the places where we now find them. 4 That the ſea may | 


have wrought, or caſt up moſt of theſe ſhells through ſub- 
terraneous ſpiracles and canals. 5 That God has created 
divers ſtony and metalline bodies, perfectly like the vegeta- 
bles and animals, we ſee on earth, and in the ſea. 


To all theſe ſuppoſitions, Dr. Woodward anſwers, 1* That | 


it is no ways probable, God ſhould create ſuch a number of 
ſhell-fiſh of the ſame ſpecies at once; and that purely with a 
— 5 to deſtroy them all again ſo ſoon after: that among 
0 
ro Ale fly that ſome appear preciſely ſuch as we now find 
them in the ſpring, the ſeaſon when the deluge began : that it 
is not only ſhells, we find under ground, but alſo bones of 
quadrupeds, plants, and trees of extraordinary ſizes, and 
which are not of the number of aquaticks: and laſtly, that 
the waters were ſeparated from the earth on the third day; 
and that none of theſe things were created, till afterwards, 
2 That, on the ſecond ſuppoſition, theſe ſhells would be 
diſpoſed perpendicularly, and not horizontally, as they are 
always found : that we ſhould ſometimes find them in the 
clefts of the earth, where in fact there are none but what 
are broke. 3 That we have no acquaintance with any 
of theſe pretended inundations : that they could never have 
brought ſhells, ſtags horns, and elephants teeth from America, 
and the Eaſt-Indies, to England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope; nor thoſe pines and beeches, frequently found far 
greater than any of our growth, Add, that theſe particular 
inundations muſt have riſen to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains, and of conſequence muſt have been general. 4 On 
the fourth ſuppoſition it muſt be held, that God did not on- 
ly create all theſe ſeveral bodies in the entrails of the earth ; 
but their ſeveral parts, and the ſeparate pieces and fragments 
of thoſe parts; a piece of a ſhell, for inſtance; a ſide of a 
ſhell, which conſiſts of two; a ſhell void of the fiſh it ſhould 
contain ; beards of corn, without the grain ; pieces of ce- 
dar bark, without wood ; pieces of bullocks hides without 
fleſh and bones; human ſkins without bodies; a bone with- 
out the reſt of the ſkeleton ; a tooth without the jaw, &c. 
Add, that the foffil ſhells have not only external, but eſſen- 
tial reſemblances to ſea fhells; both, e. gr. yielding, by ana- 
lyſis, a quantity of ſea falt: That among the foffi/ teeth of 
fiſhes, we meet with ſome apparently worn: and laſtly, that 
the ſhell-fiſh called Purple, has a long ſharp tongue, by 
means whereof it pierces other ſhells, and picks the fifh out 
of them; and that in deine under ground we actually 
meet with divers of theſe ſhells thus pierced. Can ſuch mi- 
nute thorough-paced reſemblances be the accidental effect of 
a luſus nature ? | 
This is the ſubſtance of what has hitherto been advanced on 
the point. | | 
Faſſil SALT, ſee the article Sa Lr. | 
Foffil Woop, fee the article Woop. | 
FOSTERLEAN®, antiently ſignified nuptial gifts: 
the ſame with what we now call jointure. See JOINTURE. 
The word is originally Saxon, and ſignifies ciborum exhibitio, 
that is, a ſtipend which the wife has for her maintenance, Po- 
flea ſciendum eft cui Foſterlean pertineat, vadiet hoc Brigdunia, 
& plegient amici ſus. 


FOTUS, in medicine, the ſame as fomentation. See Fo- 


MENTATION, | 
FOVEA cordis, the pit of the heart, or rather ſtomach; 
called alſo Scrobiculus Cordis. See ANTICARDIUM. | 
FOUGADE®, or Fou AssE, in the art of war; a little 
mine, in manner of a well, ſcarce exceeding ten foot in 
width, and twelve in depth; dug under ſome work, or poſt 
that is like to be loſt; and charged with barrels, or ſacks of 
gunpowder, covered with earth.—It is ſet on fire like other 
mines, with a ſauciſſe. See Mine. 

@ The word is French: M. Huet derives it from focata, of focus, 

e. 

FOUL, in the ſea language, is uſed when a ſhip has been long 
untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, perriwinkles, barnacles, or 
the like, ſtick or grow to her ſides under water. In this late, 
ſhe is ſaid to be foul. | 
Again, a rope is ſaid to be foul, when it is either tangled in 
__ or hindered by another, ſo that it cannot run, or be 

aled. 


__ 


ſhells of the ſame ſpecies it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh | 
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A ſhip is faid' to make foul water,” when being undes 
comes into ſuch — bo low water. that 6 1 f 
not touch the ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it, t 
tion of the water under her raiſes the mud from 
and ſo fouls the water. 


it, fhe 
her keel do 
hat the mo- 
the bottom, 


FOUNDATION, that part of a building which ;; under * 


ground: or, that maſs of ſtone, &c, which i 11 
ing or upon which the walls of the n * 
or, it is the coffer, or bed, dug below the level 7 &d; 
own to raiſe a building upon. See Burt. ping mp 
he Foundation either takes up the whole area and ext 
oo buildin A 4 when there are to be vaults, cellars, 4 ts : 
ike; or it is drawn in cuts, or trenches. 
are 2 raiſed. ; 2 OI only walls 
The Foundation is properly ſo much of the maſ, 
as high as the furface of L ground; and is N png 
—— to the load, or weight of the building it is to 
Sometimes it is maſſive, and continued under : 
ding ; as in the antique arches, and wh her * 
phitheatres: more uſually it is only in ſpaces, or intervals ; 
either to avoid expence, or becauſe the vacuities are at whe 
prone a diſtance, in which latter caſe they make uſe of 2 
ated pillars, bound together by arches. = 
That we may found our habitation firmly, 
we muſt fir Tr the bed of earth, 
to build ; and then the under- cielings, or ſubſtructi 
antients called it. For the . have the AN = 
cept in Vitruvius, Sub/frufionts Foundationis fodiantur / - th 
ant inveniri ad ſolidum & in ſolido: by whicl, he recommends 
not only a diligent, but even jealous examination of what the 
ſoil will bear; adviſing us not to reſt upon any appearing ſoli- 
dity, unleſs the whole mould through which we cut have 
| likewiſe been ſolid. , 
But how deep we ſhould go in this ſearch, he has no where 
determined, as perhaps depending more on diſcretion, than 
regularity, according to the weight of the work : yet Palla- 
dio has ventured to reduce it to a rule ; allowing for the cava- 
ſione, i. e. hollowing or under-digging, a ſixth part of the 


ſays Sir H. Wotton, 
upon which we are 


height of the whole fabrick, unleſs there be cellars under 


ground, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat lower. 
Sir H. Wotton's Elem. of Architecture. 
The Foundations of buildings are either natural or artificial, 
Natural, as when we build on a rock, or a very ſolid earth; 
in which caſe we need not ſeek for any further ſtrengthening. 
Artificial, where the ground is ſandy, or marſhy, or have 
lately been dug.—In the former caſe, the architect muſt ad- 
juſt the depth of the Foundation by the height, weight, &c. 
of the building: a ſixth part of the whole height is looked 
on as a medium: and as to thickneſs, double that of the 
width of the wall, is a good rule. 
Where the natural Foundation may not be truſted, they either 
fortify the ground by pallify ing it, i. e. driving it full of piles, 
| [ſee PAL LIF IC AT ION: ) Or elſe lay large wooden planks at 
the bottom of the trenches dug for the Foundation, 
In ſome places they found the peers of bridges, and other 
buildings near the water, on ſacks of wool, laid like ma- 
traſſes; which being well preſſed, and greafy, will never 
give way, nor rot in water, ; 
FouNnDATION, is alſo uſed figuratively for the eſtabliſhment ot 
a city, empire, or the like. 5 
The Romans reckoned their years from the Foundation of 
Rome, ab urbe condita ; which we ſometimes expreſs by ab 
L. C. Chronologers make 779 years from the paſſing out of 
Egypt, to the Foundation of Rome. See Epocha. 
FounDATION alſo denotes a donation,” or legacy, either in 
money, or lands, for the maintenance and ſupport of ſome 
community, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other work of piety. 
See School, HosPITAL, COLLEGE, Sc. 
Among the order of Auguſtins, there is a Foundation for the 


or hernia's. 


ſſes t r people who have ruptures 
JUNDER, he w ter or who founds and 


FOUNDER, he who lays a foundation, 


endows a church, ſchool, religious houſe, or other work of 


charity and piety, See FOUNDATION. ; 
The Founders of churches may preſerve to themſelves the right 
of patronage, or preſentation to the living. See PAT Ro- 
NA GE. i 

FounDER &, is alſo an artiſt that melts, or caſts metals into 
various forms, for divers uſes ; as guns, bells, ſtatues, bombs, 
types or printing characters; and other ſmall works, as can- 

dleſticks, buckles, &c. _— 
* The word in this ſenſe is formed of the French fondre, to melt, 

or fuſe.— In the Roman law they are called fatuarii. 

From the different productions, or works of the . 
they are differently denominated, as Founders of ſmall Works; 
Bell Founders; Gun Founders; Letter Founders ; Figure 
Cafters, &c. What belongs to each, ſee under FouN- 


DERY. 
FounDER's Furnace, ſee the article FURNACE- 


| Moulds of FouNDERs, fee the article MoU1Ds. 


FounDER's Preſs, ſee the article PREsSs. _ 
FouNDER, in bs ſea language.—A ſhip is ſaid to founder at 


ſea; when by an extraordinary leak, or à great ſea breaking 


marrying of poor maids ; and another for the furniſhing of 


190 


in upon her, E 
freed of it; nor is 


ight thereof. 
F „ in the manage, a diſorder in horſes, whereof 


there are two kinds, viz. in the feet, and in the cheſt. 


able to ſwim under it, but ſinks with the 


FounDERING i the feet, ariſes from hard riding, fore labour, 


great heats, ſudden colds, &c, which inflame the blood, melt 
the greaſe, and make it deſcend downward to the feet, and 
there ſettle ; which cauſes ſuch. a numbneſs, and pricking in 
the hoof, that the horſe has no ſenſe or feeling thereof, being 
hardly able to ſtand 3 or when he does, ſhaking and tremb- 
ling, as if he had an ague. ; 

A horſe may likewiſe be foundered by wearing freight ſhoes, 
and travelling upon hard ground. 
It may be known when he 1s 
not his hindfeet, by his treading only on his hindfeet, and 
ſparing the other; or his going crouching and crippling on his 

uttocks. 
—— though rarely, he is foundered on his hindfeet, and 


not his fore; which is known by his ſeeming weak behind, 


and reſting as much as poſſible on the forefeet. 

The general methods of curing this diſtemper, are firſt by 
paring all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin that the quick may be ſeen ; 
then bleeding him well at every toe; ſtopping the vein with 
tallow and roſin; and having tacked hollow ſhoes on his fret, 
ſtopping them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot as 
may be; which is to be renewed once in two days, for a week 
together ; after which he is to have good exerciſe, 

Or, after he is pared thin, and let blood at the toes, his feet 
are to be ſtopped with cows dung, kitchen fee, tar, and foot 
boiled together, and poured boiling hot into them. 


FouNDERING, in the cheft or body, befals a horſe by eating 


too much provender ſuddenly, when too hot ; as alſo by drink- 
ing too much upon travelling, 
him after it. 121 EE a, | 
The effect of which, is, that his body is oppreſſed with ill 
humours, which take away his, ſtrength, and put him in ſuch 


condition that he can nether go, nor bow his joints; and 


being once laid, cannot riſe again, &c, his legs ſwell ; and 


ſoon after begin to peel : he has a dry cough, which makes his 


eyes water; his noſe runs with white phlegmatic matter, &c. 


FOUN-DERY, or FounDsy, the art of melting and caſt- 


ing all forts of metals ; particularly braſs, iron, bell-metal, 


Fc. See MER TAL, Fusion, Cc. | 


F 


The word is alſo uſed for a place, or: work-houſe, furniſhed 
with furnaces, or forges for this purpoſe. See FURNACE. 


OUNDERY of ſmall works, or the manner of caſting in ſand. 


The ſand uſed by the Founders, in caſting of braſs, &c. 


is yellowiſh, pretty ſoft, and greaſy ; but after it has been 


in the moulds, 


uſed, becomes quite black, by reaſon of the charcoal duſt uſed 
Every time they would uſe this ſand, they 
work and tew it ſeveral times over in a board about a foot 
ſquare, placed over a kind of trunk, or box, into which it 
may fall from off the board. This tewing is performed with 
a roller, or cylinder, about two foot long, and two inches in 


diameter; and a kind of knife, made of the blade of a ſword: 


breadth proportional to the quanti 


with theſe two inſtruments they alternatively roll and cut the 
ſand, and at length turn it down into the box underneath. 

Then, taking a wooden board, or table, of a length and 
of things to be caſt; 
round this they put a frame, or ledge, and thus make a 


ſort of mould. This mould they fill with the ſand before 


prepared, and a little moiſtened, 


Which done, they take 


wooden, or metalline models, or patterns of the things in- 
tended to be caſt; apply them on the mould, and preſs them 


down into the ſand, 


o as to leave their form - indented, 
Along the middle of the mould is laid half a little cylinder 
of braſs, which is to be the maſter jet, or canal for running 


the metal; being fo diſpoſed as to touch the ledge at one 


ſide, and only to reach to the laſt pattern on the other. 


From this are placed ſeveral leſſer jets, or branches, reaching 


to each pattern, whereby the metal is conveyed through the 


Whole frame. 


Alfter the ſame manner t 


This firſt frame thus finiſbed, they turn it upſide down, to 
take out the patterns, from the ſand : in order to which they 
frſt looſen them a little all round, with a ſmall cutting in- 


ſtrument. E | 
proceed to work the counter 


part, or other half of the mould, with the ſame patterns, in a 


frame exactly like the former; excepting that it has pins, 
which entering holes correſponding thereto in the other, make, 
when the two are joined together, the two cavities of the 
pattern fall exactly on each other. | 

The frame thus moulded, is carried to the founder, or mel- 
ter, who after enlarging the principal jet, or canal of the 
counter part, with a kind of knife, and adding the croſs 
Jets or Canals to the ſeveral patterns in both, and ſprink- 
ing them over with mill duſt, ſets them to dry in an 
oven, : | 
When both parts of the mould are ſufficiently dried, they 
Join them together, by means of the pins; and to prevent 


their ſtarting or flipping aſide by the force of the metal, 
Which is to come in flaming hot through a hole contrived at 


the maſter jet, they lock them in a 
Vol. I. 


ſhe is ſo filled with water, that ſhe cannot be 


in diameter. 


2unflered on his forefeet, and | 


| When the fewel, which is to be of dry 
well lighted, they put the crucible full of metal in the mid- 


when he is hot, and riding |. 


FoUNDERY of /tatues, great guns, and bells, 


year 1338 ; and others to 138c. 


kind of preſs, either | 


FOU 


with ſcrews; or, if the mould be too big, with wedges, 


The moulds thus put in preſs, are ranged near the furnace, 


to be in readineſs, to receive the metal as it comes out of the 
Crucible, - See FURNACE. 

While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is put in 
fuſion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high, and four 
See CRUCIBLE, | 

The furnace wherein the fuſion is made, is much like the 
imith's forge ; having like that, a chimney, to carry off the 


- ſmoke; a pair of bellows, to blow up the fire; and a maſ- 


five, or hearth, where the fire is made, and the crucible plac- 


ed. It is the uſe of this maſfive, that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the 


furnace from the forge, See Fox GE. 


In the middle thereof is a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve inches 


wide, which goes to the very bottom. It is divided into two, 
by an iron grate :. the upper partition ſerves to hold the cruci- 
ble and the fewel ; and the lower to receive the aſhes. 

wood, is pretty 


dle, and cover it with an earthen lid: and to increaſe the 
force of the fire, beſides blowing it up with the bellows, 
they lay a tile over part of the aperture or cavity of the 
Se... 5 | 

The metal being brought to a fluor, they fill the crucible 
with pieces of braſs, beaten in a mortar, To put them in, 
they make uſe of a kind of iron Jadle, with a long ſhank at 
the end thereof, formed into a kind of hollow cylinder, out 
of which the piece is dropped. | 
Nothing, now, remains, but for the founder to take the 


- Crucible out of the fire, and carry it in a pair of iron 


tongs (whoſe feet are bent, the better to embrace the top 


of the crucible) to the mould: into which he pours it, 


through the hole anſwering to the maſter-jet of each mould. 
Thus he goes ſucceſſively from one to another, till his cru- 
Cible is emptied, or there is not matter enough left for ano- 
ther mould. | 


Then, cafting cold water: on the moulds, they take the 


frames out of the preſſes, and the caſt-works out of the ſand, 
which they work again for another caſting. Laſtly, they 
cut off the jets, or caſts, and ſell, or deliver the work to 
thoſe who beſpoke it, without any further repairing. 

The art of 
caſting ſtatues in braſs, is very antient; inſomuch that its 
origin was too remote and obſcure, even for the reſearch of 


Pliny, an author admirably ſkilled at diſcovering the inven- 
tors of other arts. | | 


All we can learn for certain, is, that it was practiſed in all 
its perfection firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards among 
the Romans: and that the number of ſtatues conſecrated to 
the gods and hero's, ſurpaſſed all belief. See STATUE. 

The ſingle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had each 


three thouſand. ſtatues; and Marcus Scaurus, though only 


ædile, adorned the Circus with no leſs than three thouſand 
ſtatues of braſs, for the time of the Circenſian games. 
This taſte for ftatues was carried to ſuch a pitch, that it be- 


came a proverb, that in Rome the people of braſs were not 


leſs numerous than the Roman people, 


| Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little known, or 


practiſed before the ſeventeenth century, 


As to the cating of guns, it is quite modern; and it were 
perhaps to be wiſhed, we were as ignorant of it as the an- 
_ tients.—All authors agree, that the firſt cannon were caſt in 


the fourteenth century ; though ſome fix the event to the 
See Cannon, Or D/ 
EF b 
The caſting of bells is of a middle ſtanding, between the o- 
ther two.— The uſe of bells is certainly very antient in the 


weſtern church; and the ſame were likewiſe uſed in the 
church of the eaſt, But at preſent F. Vanſleb aſſures us, in 


his ſecond account of Egypt, he had found but 'one bell in 
all the eaſtern church, and that in a monaſtery in the upper 
Egypt. See BELL. | | 


The matter of theſe large works is rarely any ſimple metal, 


but commonly a mixture of ſeveral, as braſs, bell-metal, &c, 
We ſhall here give the proceſs in the Foundery of each. 


Method of caſting Statues, or Figures. — There are three things 


chiefly required in caſting of ſtatues, buſts, baſſo-relievo's, 
vaſes, and other works of ſculpture ; viz. the mould, wax, 
and ſhell or coat. | 


The inner mould, or core, (thus called from Cœur, as being 


in the heart, or middle of the ſtatue) is a rude, lumpiſh figure, 
a little reſembling the ſtatue intended. It is raiſed on an 
iron grate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain it, and is ſtrengthened 
withinſide by ſeveral bars or ribs of iron. | 

It may be made indifferently of two ſorts of matter, at the 
diſcretion of the workmen, viz. Potters clay mixed up with 
horſe-dung and hair; or of plaiſter of Paris, mixed with 
fine brick-duſt, | 

The uſe of the core in ſtatues is to leſſen the weight, and fave 
metal. In bells it takes up all the inſide, and preſerves the 


| ſpace vacant where the clapper is hung. In great guns it 


forms the whole chace, from the mouth to the breech: and 

in mortars, the chace, and chamber. | 

The wax is a repreſentation of the intended ſtatue in wax, If 
4U it 
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it be à piece of ſculpture, the wax muſt be all of the ſculp- 
tor's own hand, who uſually faſhions it on the core itſelf. 
Though it may be wrought a-part in cavities moulded, or 
formed on a model, and afterwards diſpoſed and arranged 
on the ribs of iron over the grate, as before; filling the va- 
cant ſpace in the middle with liquid plaiſter, and brick duſt ; 
by which means the inner mould, or core is formed in pro- 
ortion as the fculptor carries on the wax. | 

hen the wax (which is to be the intended thickneſs of the 

metal) is finiſhed, they fit little waxen tubes perpendicu- 


larly to it, from top to bottom ; to ſerve both as jets for | 


the conveyance of the metal to all parts of the work, and as 
vent holes, to give paſſage to the. air, which would other- 
wiſe occaſion great diſorder, when the hot metal came to 
encompaſs it. By the weight of the wax uſed herein, is 
that of the metal adjuſted ; ten pounds of this laſt being uſed 
to one pound of the former. 

The work-brought thus far, wants nothing but to be co- 
vered with its ſhell; which is a kind of coat, or cruſt laid 
over the wax; and which being of a ſoft matter, and even 


at firſt liquid, eafily takes and preſerves the impreſſion of | 


every part thereof, which it afterwards communicates to the 
metal, upon its taking the place of the wax between the 
ſhell and the mould, 

The matter of this outer mould, or ſhell, is varied according 
as different layers, or ſtrata are applied. The firſt is a com- 
poſition of clay and old crucibles well ground and ſifted, 
and mixed up with water, to the conſiſtence of a colour fit 
for painting. Accordingly, they apply it with a pencil, 
laying it ſeven or eight times over ; ktting it dry betwixt 
whiles. For the ſecond impreſſion they add horſe's dung, 
and natural earth to the former compoſition. The third im- 


preſſion is only horſe's dung and earth. Laſtly, the ſhell is 


finiſhed by laying on ſeveral more impreſſions of this laſt 
matter made very thick with the hand, 
The ſhell thus finiſhed is ſecured and ſtrengthened 23 


bands or girts of iron wound around it at half a foot's di- 


ſtance from one another, and faſtened at bottom to the grate 


under the ſtatue, and a-top to a circle of iron, where they 


all terminate. 


Here it muſt be obſerved, that if the ſtatue be ſo big, that it 
would not be eaſy to move the moulds when thus provided, 
it muſt be wrought on the ſpot where it is to be caſt. 

This is performed two ways : in the firſt, a ſquare hole is 
dug under ground, much bigger than the mould to be made 
therein; and its inſides lined with walls of freeſtone or brick. 
At the bottom is made a hole of the ſame materials with a 
kind of furnace, having its aperture outwards. In this is a 
fire te be lighted, to dry the mould, and afterwards melt 
the wax, Over this furnace is placed the grate ; and on this 


the mould, &c. framed as above explained. Laſtly, at one 
of the edges of the ſquare pit is made another large furnace 


to melt the metal, as hereafter mentioned, | 
In the other way, it is ſufficient to work the mould above 


ground ; but with the ſame precaution of a furnace, and 


grate underneath, When finiſhed, four walls are to be run 
up around it; and by the fide thereof a maſſive made for a 
8 furnace.— For the reſt, the method is the ſame in 
doth, | 

The mould being finiſhed and incloſed between four walls, 
whether under ground, or above it ; a moderate fire is light- 


ed in the furnace under it ; and the hole covered with planks, 


that the wax may melt gently down, and run out at pipes 
contrived for the purpoſe at the foot of the mould, which 
are afterwards very exactly cloſed with earth, as ſoon as all 


the wax is carried off, 


This done, the hole is filled up with bricks thrown in at 
random, and the fire in the furnace augmented, till ſuch 
time as both the bricks and the mould become red-hot; which 
ordinarily happens in twenty-four hours. Then, the fire 
being extinguiſhed, and every thing cold again, they take out 
the bricks, and fill up their place with earth, moiſtened, and 


a little beaten, to the top of the mould, in order to make it 


the more firm and ſteady, 
Things in this condition, there remains nothing but to melt 
the metal, and run it into the mould. — This is the office of 
the furnace above; which is made in manner of an oven, 
with three apertures; one to put in the wood, another for a 


vent, and a third to run the metal out at. From this laſt | 


aperture, which is kept very cloſe all the time the metal is 
in fuſion, a little tube or canal is laid, whereby the molten 
metal is conveyed into a large earthen baſon over the mould, 
into the bottom of which all the big branches of the jets, or 
caſts, which are to carry the metal into all the parts of the 
mould, are inſerted. | | 

It muſt be added, that theſe jets are all terminated, or ſtop- 
ped with a kind of plugs, which are kept cloſe, that upon 
opening the furnace, the braſs, which guſhes out like a tor- 


rent of fire, may not enter any of them, till the baſon be 


* 


full enough of matter to run into them all at once: upon 
which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which are long iron 
rods, with a head at one end capable of filling the whole 


diameter of each tube. The hole of the furnace is opened 
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with a long piece of iron, fitted at the end n 
the mo” filled in an infant. the end of each pole ; and 
The work is now finiſhed ; at leaſt ſo much as belon 

caſting ; the reſt being the ſculptor's or carver's 12 
who, taking the figure out of the mould and earth, it is en. 
compaſſed withal, ſaws off the jets wherewith it e 


vered over, and repairs it with inſtruments 1 a 
as chiſſels, gravers, puncheons, c. Proper eo his art, 


The manner of caſting bells.—W hat has been hitherto ſhewn of 


the caſting of ſtatues, holds, in proportion, of 
'" bells : all that there is particulas * theſe 2 2 8 
ows. 
Firſt, then, the metal is different; there being no tin in ch 
metal of ſtatues, but no leſs than a fifth part in that of bell y 
Secondly, the dimenſions of the core, and the wax of bells 
eſpecially if it be a ring of ſeveral bells that is to be caſt "Via 
not left to chance, or the caprice of the workman ; but 3 
be meaſured on a kind of ſcale, or diapaſon, which ives 
the height, aperture, and thickneſs neceſſary for the heel 
tones required. See DiaPaAsoN, | 
It need not be added, that it is on the wax, that the ſeveral 
mouldings, and other ornaments and inſcriptions to be re- 
preſented in relievo on the outſide of the bell, are formed 
The clapper, or tongue, is not properly a part of the bell, 
but is furniſhed from other hands.—In Europe, it is uſual] 
of iron, with a large bunch at the extreme, and is ſuſpended 
in the middle of the bell. In China it is only a huge 
wooden mallet, ſtruck by force of arm againſt the beif: 
whence they can have but little of that conſonancy ſo much 

- admired in ſome of our rings of bells. The Chineſe have an 
extraordinary way of increaſing the found of their bells, viz. 
by leaving à hole under the cannon ; which our bell- foun- 
ders would reckon a defect. | 

The proportions of our bells differ very much from thoſe of 
the Chineſe. In ours, the modern proportions are to make 

the diameter fifteen times the thickneſs of the brim, and 
twelve times the height. 

Manner of caſting great guns, or pieces of artillery ——The 
caſting of cannons, mortars, and other pieces of artillery, is 
performed like that of ſtatues and bells; eſpecially as to what 
regards the mould, wax, ſhell, furnaces, &c. 


As to the metal, it is ſomewhat different from both; as hav- 


ing a mixture of tin, which is not in that of ſtatues; and 
ow. having half the quantity of tin that is in bells, i. e. at 
the rate of ten pound of tin, to an hundred of copper. A 
cannon is always ſhaped a little conical, being thickeſt of me- 
tal at the breech, where the greateſt effort of the gun- 
powder is made, and diminiſhing thence to the muzzle : ſo 
that if the mouth be two inches thick of metal, the breech 
is ſix, | 
Its length is meaſured in calibers, i. e. in diameters of the 
muzzle, Six inches at the muzzle require twenty calibers, 
or ten feet in length: there is about 5 of an inch allowed play 
for the ball. | 1 
Letter Fou N DER, er the manner of caſting printing letters. 
he invention of printing letters we ſhall ſpeak of under 
the articles PRINTING, and LETTER. ö 
Their difference, kind, &c. has already been explained un- 
der the articles CHARACTER, Oe. - ; 
The two things principally to be regarded in the caſting of 
letters, are the matter, and the matrices. 
The matter is a compound metal; partly copper, and partly 
lead, mixed in a certain proportion, which every letter- 
founder regulates at his own diſcretion, and to which he 
frequently adds a certain quantity of ſome other meta} or mi- 
neral, as his experience directs him, to render his compoſi- 
tion the harder, ns ö 
The moſt uſual proportion of the two metals, is a hundred 
pound of lead to twenty or twenty-five pound of braſs, Some 
(though not the beſt founders) uſe iron, inſtead of braſs ; in 
the proportion of a hundred pound of lead, to thirty or 
thirty-five of iron. 2 5 
Theſe metals are melted ſeparately in large crucibles ; the 
braſs, or iron with antimony, and the lead by itſelf. When 
in fuſion they are mixed together : this fuſion and mixture 
are the moſt laboriaus parts of the letter-founders art. 
The matrices of the letters are pieces of copper, whereon 
the impreſſion of the intended character has been cut, or 
ſtruck in creux, by means of puncheons, c. graven in re- 
lievo, See MaTRICE, PUNCHION, &c. ; 
Each letter has its proper matrix ; and, there are particular 
ones for points, virgula's, figures, rules, head pieces, and 
other ornaments of printing: excepting the quadrats, which 
being only of lead, and not intended to leave any impreſſion, 
are caſt without matrices, and only in moulds : and each 
matrice has its punchion made of ſteel, or iron, well tem- 
pered. See ENGRAVING in. feel. | Th 
The matrices being ſtruck, and touched up, or _— 
where needful, are put each at the end of an iron mouits 
incloſed between two thin pieces of board, two or three in- 
ches ſquare ; the two upper angles being cut off, io as to 
compoſe an irregular hexagon. 


The 
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rincipal parts of theſe moulds, which, as already men- 
ST pow) þ vorocalh the ſlips of wood; are, 10 Two Neel 
lates, with each its ſcrew, to keep them faſt, at a diſtance 
from the boards. 2 Two called Jong pieces. 39 A piece called 
the blank, which is what properly forms the body of the 
character, at the extremity whereof the matrice is put. 
A jet, or caſt; which is a ſort of little funnel, to receive 


and convey the melted matter to the matrice. 5 A regiſter, | 


ſerving to rejoin the two parts of the mould, after they have 
been opened to take out the letter when caſt. ; 
On the outſide of the moulds are three other pieces, viz. 
the bow, at bottom; and two hooks a-top. The bow is a 
thick ſteel wire, two or three lines in diameter ; and eight 
or ten inches long, bent in manner of a bow, or arch; 
whereof the lower piece of wood is as it were the chord, or 
fring; board, | 
which is left at liberty, ſerves, by its ſpring, or elaſticity, 
to preſs and retain the matrice of the character againſt the ex- 
tremity of the blank, where the melted matter running in, 
makes the impreſſion, 

The hooks a-top of the mould are alſo of wire, about the 
ſame ſize with the bow, and about an inch and a half long; 


being faſtened; one of them to one board, and the other to 


the other. Their uſe is, to open the mould, and to take 
out the character when caſt, ſo as the workman may not be 
incommoded with the heat; 125 

Every thing belonging to the mould being thus diſpoſed, they 
begin to prepare the matter. The furnace, whereon the ba- 
ſon is placed for ths metal to be melted in, is made of the 
ſame matter as crucibles. It is uſually eighteen or twenty 
inches high, and ten or twelve in diameter. An iron grate 
horizontally placed, divides it into two: the lower part ſerves 
to hold the aſhes, and is furniſhed with the hole to let in the air. 
The wood is put in the upper part, through an aperture made 
over the grate. An earthen pipe ſerves to carry off the ſmoak 
out at a window, near which the furnace is ordinarily placed. 
Laſtly, a ſtone, or wooden ſtool, ſerves to ſupport the furnace, 
and raiſe it to a proper height for the workman to work ſtand- 

ing. | | | 
Oat the furnace is placed the melting baſon, or copper, It 
is about nine inches in diameter, and takes up the whole aper- 
ture a-top ; being even luted to it all round, with potters earth. 
Its matter is a kind of pot metal ; and that it may be fit for 
melting both hard and ſoft metals, it is divided into two equal 
rts, by a perpendicular partition. | 

n this baſon they melt only the matter already prepared ; that 
is, the mixture or compoſition made in the crucibles above 
mentioned. A little iron ladle ſerves to ſkim off the ſcoriæ or 
impurities from the ſurface of the melted metal. Theſe ſco- 
riæ are not all loſt, but ſerve to melt over again. 
Two workmen are uſually employed at each furnace, Each 
of them ha his part of the baſon to empty; and they have a 
table or bench in common, where they lay the characters as 
faſt as they are caſt, 5 | 
To run the metal into the mould, the founder holds it in his 
left hand; and in his right a little iron ladle with a wooden 
handle, contaning juſt enough for one letter. 

Having now filled this ladle with liquid metal, he pours it into 
the jet, or funnel, whoſe aperture is in the middle of the two 
hooks of the mould ; and thruſting his hand briſkly forward 
wherewith he holds the mould, makes the metal run into the 
matrix of the chazaQter ; which without ſuch motion might 
grow cold before it arrived there. | 

He then unbends the bow, opens the mould, and with one of 


the hooks takes out the character; and without loſs of time 
ſhuts it again, replaces the matrice, and caſts a new letter. | 


It is incredible with what expedition and addreſs all this is done, 
The letter being caſt, they view it, before they break off the 
jet, to ſee whether it be perfect; otherwiſe to throw it 
among the refuſe of the fount. 
If it be found compleat, the jet or tail is broke off; the ſu- 
perfluous metal, occaſioned by the mould's not being exactly 
Cloſed, taken off with a knife; the long tailed letters, as F and 
/ hollowed at bottom, to give room for the maſſive of the 
other letters to be placed underneath, 
With the ſame knife they ſcrape the letter, to ſmooth its two 
broadeſt ſides, or faces, and fit them to be rubbed on the ſtone. 
They take care only to rub thoſe ſides ; for fear of damaging 
2 notch on one of the other ſides, which is to diſtinguiſh the 
lides to the compoſitor when he ſets his forms. 
The ſtone they grind them on, is a ſort of hard, coarſe-grained 
free ſtone, placed horizontally ; before which the workman 
its, To fave his fingers from the friction, he has a kind of 
finger-ſtalls, made of ſome old piece of leather; with which 
he covers the two fingers next the thumb: with theſe he works 
each ſide of the letter backwards and forwards : to ſhift ſides, 
he makes uſe of the thumb, but without diſcontinuing the 
motion; fo that the by-ſtander would eaſily be deceived, and 
_ to ſwear they had all the while rubbed on the ſame 
The letters thus ground, are placed on the compoſitory, to be 
Nr. and brought to the proper thickneſs on the two other 
des, viz, that of the notch, and its oppolite. 
ſometimes call compoſition, 


One end is faſtened to the board, and the other, 


This they | 
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The compoſitory is a wooden ruler, with a little ledge at bot- 
tom, againſt which the letters are ranged. On the ſame in- 
ſtrument the quadrats, rules, borders, &c. are adjuſted. 
When the letters are compoſed, they remain to be juſtified, 
both as to thickneſs and height. In order to this, they uſe a 
little copper-plate, which is their level, _ 

The juſtification, as to thickneſs, is made on a piece of mar- 
ble; and that for the height'on an iron compoſitory. The juſ- 
tification of the height, is guided by the m of . body of 
characters already juſtified, _ 

Letters are ſaid to be of their juſt height, when the part of 
the plate, or level, bears equally on the ſtandard m placed on 
its foot, in the little compoſitory, and the face of two let- 
ters newly caſt placed aſide of it to be juſtified : as to the thick- 
neſs, the juſtification is performed by laying the ſtandard let- 
ter flat on the little marble, and two new letters aſide of it ; 
and thus levelling the three, with the plate, 

All that remains, is to dreſs the letters, 7. e. to cut the foot, 
or rather hollow it, and make that ſort of groove which every 
letter has at bottom, preciſely oppoſite to the eye or upper part, 
or face of the letter. c 

In order to this, they turn a long line of them upſide down in 
the juſtificator: which is an inſtrument of poliſhed iron or 
ſee], conſiſting of two long pieces joined together by ſcrews. 
Between theſe two, they encloſe as many letters as it will 
hold, all placed againſt each other in the ſame ſituation, as 
when compoſed for books ; excepting that the face in the for- 
mer caſe is downwards, and the foot a-top. When the juſti- 
ficator is full of letters, they ſet it on the table of the cutter, 
between two cheeks of wood; which preſſing it very tight, 
enable the workman to run his plane along the line of the 
letter thus inverted. - | 
This plane conſiſts of three parts; two ſteel, and the third 
wood, Of the fteel ones, that at bottom conſiſts of twa 
moveable ſteel plates, which may be drawn cloſer, or ſet 
further off, at pleaſure, by means of two ſcrews, Within 
the interval between the two, they paſs the feet of the row 
of letters ; and thus is the plane kept from deviating. 

The ſecond part of the plane, anſwering to the bit of ſteel in 
the common planes, conſiſts of two branches, and two ſcrews, 
which ſerve to raiſe or let down the ſteel, as the groove is to 
be cut deeper or ſhallower. The poſition of this piece of 
_ which is four or five inches long, is almoſt perpendi- 
cular. | ; 

The laſt part of the plane, which is wood, ſerves to join the 
other two. Its form is that of an arch: one end of it is fa- 
ſtened to the poſterior extreme of the plates, and the other to 
the branches which carry the bit of ſteel: ſo that the three 
parts together make a kind of triangle, voided in the middle. 
The cutter is a ſteel inſtrument, with a wooden handle, in 
manner of a chiſſel; ſerving to pare off the rough wire edge 
of the letters when they are dreſſed. | 

The letters are now fit for the printer's uſe, See PRINTING. 
The perfection of letters thus caſt, &c. conſiſts in their being 
all ſeverally ſquare and ſtrait, on every ſide; and all, gene- 
rally of the ſame height, and evenly lined, withcut ſtooping 
one way or other; neither too big in the foot, nor the head; 
well grooved, ſo as the two extremes of the foot contain 
half the body of the letter; well ground, barbed, and ſcraped ; 
with a ſenſible notch, &c, 


FOUNT, or Fox r, among printers, &c. a ſet, or quan- 


tity of characters, or letters of each kind; caſt by a Letter- 
founder, and ſorted. See LETTER. | 
We ſay, a founder has caſt a Hunt of pica, of engliſh, of 
rl, &c. meaning, he has caſt a ſet of characters of theſe 
inds, See Letter FounDERy, Cc. 
A compleat Fount does not only include the running letter; 
but alſo majuſcules, or large, and ſmall capitals, fingle let- 
ters, double letters, points, comma's, lines, borders, head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and numeral characters. 
The letter-founders have a kind of lift, or tariff, whereby they 
regulate their Founts, The occaſion thereof is, that ſome 
letters being in much more uſe, and oftener repeated than 
others, their cells, or caſes ſhould be better filled and ſtored 
than thoſe of the letters which do not return ſo frequently. 
Thus the o and i for inſtance, are always in greater quantity 
than the & or 2. 
This difference will be beſt perceived from a proportional 
compariſon of thoſe letters with themſelves, or ſome others. 
Suppoſe a Fount of a hundred thouſand characters, which is a 
common Fount; here the a ſhould have five thouſand ; the c 
three thouſand ; the e eleven thouſand ; the i fix thouſand ; 


the m three thouſand; the & only thirty; and the x, yand æ& 


not many more. 

But this is only to be underſtood of the letters of the lower- 
caſe ; thoſe of the upper having other proportions, which it 
would be here too long to inſiſt on. See LETTER, CHA- 
RACTER, Letter FOUNDERY. 


FOUNTAIN, Foxs, in philoſophy, a ſpring, or ſource of 


living water, riſing out of the ground. ; 
For the phznomena, theory, origin, &c. of ſprings or Fun- 
tains, ſee SPRING, 

Among the antients, the Fountains, or ſources of rivers, were 


held ſacred, and even worſhipped as a kind of divipities. 
Seneca 
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ter- works. 


Or thus: 
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Seneca obſerves as much, in his forty-firſt epiſtle: and Ci- 


cero, |, iii. de. Nat. Deor. c. 20. mentions, that the Roman 
prieſts and augurs uſed in their prayers and invocations to call 
on the namgs of the Tyber, and other rivers, brooks, and 
ſprings abggfRome. The ſeventh inſcription in p. 94. of 
Gruter has, FONTI DIVINO ET GENIO NUMINIS 
FONTIS.. See FONTINALIA. | | 

It was a point of religion, not to diſturb or muddy the 
waters in waſhing or bathing—Tacitus gives an inſtance 


hereof in Nero, Annal. l. 14. c. 22. And Struvius, Antig. 


Rem, Syntag. c. 1. p. 167. 
Foux T Alx, or artific | 
machine, or contrivance, where 


FLuip, Cc. 


There are divers kinds of artificial Fountains; ſome founded 


on the ſpring, or elaſticity of the air; and others on the 
preſſure or weight of the water, Fc. 

Ihe ſtructure of each hereof, being pretty, and curious, and 
affording a good illuſtration of the doctrine of hydraulicks 
and pneumaticks, ſhall be here explaned. | 

Conflruftion of an artificial FOUNT AIN, playing by the ſpring 

or elaſticity of the air.—A veſſel, proper for a reſervoir, as 

AB, Tab. 

or the like ; ending in a ſmall neck c, a-top. Through this 

neck a tube is put, c a, traverſing the middle of the veſſel, 
till its lower orifice, d, nearly, but not abſolutely, reach the 
bottom of the veſſel; the veſſel being firſt half filled with 


water. The neck is ſo contrived, as that a ſyringe, or con- 


denſing pipe may be ſcrewed upon the tube; by means 
whereof, a Jarge quantity of air may be intruded through 
the tube into the water; out of which it will diſengage it- 
ſelf, and emerge into the vacant part of the veſſel, and lie 
over the furface of the water, CPP. ; 
Now, the water here contained, being thus prefſed by the 
air, which is e. gr. twice as denſe as the external air; and 
the elaſtick force of air being equal to its gravitating 
force, the effect will be the ſame as if the weight of the 
column of air over the ſurface of the water, were double 
that of the column preſſing in the tube; ſo that the water 
. muſt, of neceflity, ſpout up, through the tube, with a force 
equal to the exceſs of preſſure of the included, above that 
of the external air, See Air. f 1858. 
onſtruction of an artificial FOUNTAIN, playing by the preſſure 
7 the e e the 3 of a fund, e 
ſer voir of water, in a place conſiderably higher than that 
where the Fountain is to be (whether that fund have been 
placed there by. nature; or whether it have been raiſed for 
the purpoſe, by a proper engine, as a pump, ſiphon, ſpiral 
- ſcrew, or the like) from the reſervoir lay vertical tubes for 
the water to deſcend.throgh ; and to theſe vertical tubes, 
fit other horizontal -ones, under ground, to carry the water 
to the place where the Fountain is to play. Laſtly, from 
- theſe horizontal tubes erect other vertical ones, by way of 
adjutages, jets, or ſpouts; their altitude being much leſs than 
that of the tubes whereby the water was carried to the ho- 
rizontal ones, | = gl 
Then will the water, by the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent 
column, be ſpouted up at theſe jets ; and that to the height 
or level of the water in the reſervoir; and this, howſoever 


any of the tubes be bent or incurvated--- The demonſtration | 


hereof, ſee under FLUu1Ds. 201 10 
Thus may water be ſpouted to any given height at pleaſure: 
the tubes may be ſo proportioned as to yield any given quan- 
tity of water, in a given time; or ſeveral tubes of the 
ſame Fountain may be made to yield water in any given ra- 
tio: or, laſtly, different tubes may project the water to 
different altitudes. Rules for all which, the reader will 
find among the laws of FLUI Ds. b 
Theſe aerial, or aquatic Fountains, may be applied in va- 
rious maners; ſo as to exhibit various appearances: and 
from theſe alone, ariſe the greateſt part of our artificial wa- 


An inſtance or two, will not be diſagreeable. 1 
FouNTAIN ſpouting the water in various direction. Sup- 
poſe the vertical tube, or ſpout in which the water riſes, to 
be A B (Tab. Hydraulichs, fg. 18.) into this, fit ſeveral other 
tubes; ſome horizontal, others oblique ; ſome inclining, o- 
thers reclining, as OP, MN, F L, &c. | | 

Then, as all water retains the direction of the aperture 
through which it is ſpouted : that, iſſuing through A, will 
riſe perpendicularly ; and that through L, H, N, P, E will 
deſcribe arches of different magnitudes, and tending diſſe- 
rent ways. | 5 

Suppoſe the vertical tube A B, fig. 19. through 
which the water riſes, to be ſtopped a-top, as in A; and in- 
ſtead of pipes, or jets, let it be only perforated with little 


holes all round, or only half its ſurface. Then will the 


water ſpin forth in all directions through the little apertures, 
and to a diſtance proportional to the height of the fall of the 


Water. 


And hence, if the tube A B be ſuppoſed the height of a 


man, and be furniſhed with an epiſtomium, or cock at C; 


4 


ial FounTain, in hydraulicks, a 
the water is violently ſpou- | 
ted, or darted up; called alſo Fet 4 Eau. See IE T d Eau, | 


draulicks, fig. 17. is provided of metal, glaſs, | 
rg 2 pier oh this plate, that its weight may 


4 FounTAIN which ſpouts, water in form 


* 
F OU 


upon opening the cock, the ſpectato dres mi 5 
matter, will be covered 1 — oil . ſuctt 
It muſt be here obſerved, that the diametersof the; 
by which the water is emitted, muſt be conſiderabl 1 
thoſe of the tubes in which the water is brought; = than 
reſiſtance of the air, and other impediments ſpecified we 
7 FLuin, —= the force of the water, 5 
OUNTAIN playing by the draught of the breath. __ 
A B, fig. 20, a glaſs or metalline r Need — 
a tube, C D, having alittle orifice in C, and reachin ar 
moſt to D, the bottom of the ſphere, If now the P _ 
ſucked out of the tube C D, and the orifice C be * 
ately immerged under cold water; the water will alen 
through the tube into the ſphere, - ng 
Thus proceeding, by. repeated . exſuQions, ti] | 
above half full of water; and then applying - 20 be 
and blowing air into the tube; upon removing the m 5 
the water will ſpout forth. outh, 
Or, if the ſphere be put in hot water; the air bei 
raried, will make the water ſpout before, bs deren 
This kind of Fountain is called Pila Heromis «© RY 
from the name of its inventor. 29 1 yo Hero's. ball 
A FOUNTAIN, the ftream whereof raiſes, and 
tall. — Provide a hollow braſs dall A, fe it, — 2 
not be too great for the f 
the water. Let the tube B C, through which 3 
riſes, be exactly perpendicular to the horizon. 
Then, the ball being laid in the bottom of 
ſon 2 = 15 taken up in the ſtream, 
d eight, as ibratit f 
ee e ee e e 
Hence, 28 the figure of the ball contributes nothing to its re- 
| 22 _ —_— : 2 e body, not too heavy, may 
abſtituted in lieu thereof; e. gr. a bird with ji ir 
ſtretched forth. 0 1 a 25 5 128 — 
But, note, that as it is neceſſary the ball, when on the 
deſcent, ſhould keep the ſame preciſe perpendicular, where- 
in it roſe (ſince otherwiſe it would miſs the ſtream, and fall 
downright ;) ſuch a Fountain ſhould only be played in a 
plane free from wid. ff ol denn 


4. 


the cup, or ba- 
and ſuſtained at 2 


of a fhower,—— 

| To the tube wherein the water is to riſe, fit a ſpherical, or 
lenticular head, A B, fig. 22. made of a plate of metal, and 
perforated a-top, with a great number of little holes. 

The water riſing with vehemence towards A B, will be 
there divided into innumerable little threads, and afterwards 
broke, and diſperſed into the fineſt drops. 

A. Four AIN which ſpreads the water in form of a table- 
cloth. — To the tube A B, fig. 23. ſolder two ſpherical ſeg- 
ments C and D, almoſt touching each other ; with a ſcrew 

* ta contract, or amplify the interſtice or chink at plea- 
. | | 
Others chuſe to make a ſmooth, even cleft, in a ſpherical, 
or lenticular head, fitted upon the tube. | 
The water ſpouting through the chink, or cleft, will ex- 
pand itſelf in manner of a cloth. 

Fou x TAINS wherein the water ſpouts out of the figures of 
men and other animals. —Since water may be derived or con- 
veyed by tubes in any ſituation, and. always retains the di- 
rection of the aperture; all here. required, is to incloſe tubes 
within the figures of men, or other animals, having their 
orifices in thoſe parts whence the water is to ſpout forth. 
From the principles hitherto. laid down, it will be very eaſy 

to deduce whatever relates to the furniture of Fountazns, and 
the various forms water may be put into by their means: 

all depending on the magnitude, figure and direction of the 
adjutages, or apertures. 

A FOUNTAIN which when it has done ſpouting, may be turned 

_. like an hour-glaſs Provide two veſſels L M, and NO, 
fig. 24. to be ſo much the bigger as the Fountain is to play 
the longer; and placed at ſo much the greater diſtance from 
each other, PN, as the water is deſired to ſpout the higher, 
Let B A C be a crooked: tube, furniſhed in C with a cock; 
and F E D another bent tube, furniſhed with a cock in 
D. In I and K are to be other leſſer tubes, open at both 
ends, and reaching near to the bottoms of the veſſels NO, 
and L M: to which the tubes QR, and 8 T are likewiſe 
to reach. | 1 1 
If, now, the veſſel L M be filled with water; it will deſcend 
through the tube B A, and upon opening the cock C, will 
ſpout up near to the height of K: and, after its fall again, 
will fink through the little tube I, into the veſſel N O, = 
expel the air through the tube QO. At length, eee 
the water is emptied out of the veſſel LM; by turning the 
machine upſide down, the veſſel NO will be the reſervoir, 
and make the water ſpout up through the cock D. a 
Hence if the veſſels L M, and N O contain juſt as _ 
water as will be ſpouted up in an hour's time; we mw 
have a ſpouting clepſydra, or water clock, which 4 
graduated or divided into quarters, minutes, Sc. as EW: 


under the article CLEPSYV DRA. . 
4 FounTAIN that begins to play upon the lighting _ 
and ceaſes as they 0 . two or 1 


1 


id CD, g. 25. connect them by tubes, open at 
3 KL, i, 8. ſo that the air = deſcend out 
of the higher, into the lower, To the tubes ſolder, candle- 
Ricks, I, &c. and to the hollow cover of the lower veſ- 
ſel, CF, fit a little tube, or jet FE, furniſhed with a cock 
G, and reaching almoſt to the bottom of the. veſſels; In G 
jet there be an aperture, furniſhed with a ſcrew, whereby 
water may be poured into C D. „„ 

Then, upon lighting the candles H, c. the air in the con- 
tiguous tubes N rarified thereby; the water will be- 
gin to ſpout through EF. N | 

By the fame contrivance may a ftatue be made to ſhed tears 
upon the preſence of the ſun, or the lighting of a candle, 
c. All here required, being to lay tubes from the cavity 
wherein the air is rarified, to ſome other cavities near the 
eyes, and full of water. | 

FouxnTAIN, with regard to architecture, is an aſſemblage of 
maſonry, ſculpture, &c., either for the decoration, or con- 
veniency of a city, garden, or the like. 

Fountains acquire various denominations, according to their 
form, and ſituation ; as, | 

Arched FOUNTAIN, that whoſe baſon and jet are placed per- 
pendicularly under the arch.—Such are the Fountains of the 
Collonnade, and the triumphal water-arch at Verſailles, 

Baſm FOUNTAIN, is that with only a ſimple baſon, of any 
figure whatever; in the middle whereof is a jet, or ſpout, 
or perhaps a ſtatue ; or even a group of figures. —As the Foun- 

” tain in the court of Buckingham houſe. 

Covered FOUNTAIN, a kind of pavillion, built of ſtone ; ei- 
ther inſulate, and ſquare ; or round; or multilateral ; or back- 
ed: and that, either with a projecture, or indenture; in- 
cloſing a reſervoir, and ſpouting, or darting forth the wa- 
ter thereof through one or more cocks ; in the middle of a 
ſtreet, ſquare, garden, court, or the like, —Such is that in 
Lincolns-Inn new ſquare, London. | 

Cup FOUNTAIN, is that which, beſide a baſon, has likewiſe 
a cup of one ſingle piece of ſtone, or marble, ſupported on 
a ſhaft, or pedeſtal, and receiving a jet, or ſpout riſing out 
of the middle thereof. 

As the Fountain in the court of the Vatican ; the cup whereof 
is of granite, and antique; being brought from the baths of 
Titus at Rome. | 

Marine F ounNTAIN, that compoſed of aquatic figures, as ſea 
divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other fiſhes, 
and ſhells.—Such is the Fountain of the palace Paleſtrina at | 
Rome ; where a ſhell ſupported by four dolphins, ſerves as a 
cup, and ſupports a triton, that ſpouts water out of his con- 
cha marina, h | TD 

Naval FOUNTAIN, is that made in form of a veſſel. —Such is 
that of the place d'Eſpagne at Paris, repreſenting a bark : 
'That at Monte-Cavallo, repreſenting a galley; or that 
before the vineyard Mattei at Rome, reſembling a boat, 

Oden FOUNTAIN, is any ſpouting Fountain with a baſon, cup, 
and other ornaments ; all open: as is frequent in our gardens, 
and the vineyards at Rome. 

Pyramidal FOUNTAIN, that formed of ſeveral baſons, or cups, 
ranged in ſtories over each other, and diminiſhing all the way 3 
being ſupported by a hollow ſtem, or ſhaft. —As the Fountain 
of Monte-Dragone at Freſcati. 

Or elſe ſupported by figures, fiſhes, or conſoles ; the water 
whereof in its fall makes nets in divers ſtories, and repreſents 

a kind of water-pyramid,—As that at the head of the caſ- 
cades at Verſailles. 

Ruſtic FOUNTAIN, is that formed, or enriched with rock- 
work, ſhell-work, petrifactions, &c. 

datyric FOUNTAIN, a kind of ruſtic Fountain, in manner of a 
grotto; adorned with termini, maſcaroons, fauns, ſylvans, 
bacchantes, and other ſatyrical figures, ſerving for ornaments 
as well as jets d'eau, 5 | 

Spouting FOUNT AIN, or jet d' eau, is any Fountain, whoſe wa- 
ter is darted forth impetuouſly through one, or more jets, or | 
adjutages, and returns in form of rains, nets, folds, or the 
like, See JET dear. . 

Spring FOUNTAIN, a kind of plain ſpout, or ſtream of water, 
iſſuing out of a ſtone, or hole in a wall, without any deco- 
ration. — Such is the Fountain of Trevi at Rome. 

Statuary FOUNTAIN, that which being open and inſulated, or 
even backed, is adorned with one or more ſtatues, by way of 
finiſhing, or crowning, —As the Fountain of Latona at Ver- 
allles; and that of the ſhepherd at Caprarola. 

There are alſo ſtatues, which ſpout forth water at ſome of their 
parts; or at ſea ſhells, vaſes, urns, and other attributes of the ſea, 

Symbolical F OUNTAIN, that where the principal ornaments are 
the attributes, arms, or cognizances of the perſon who erect- 
ed it.— Such are the Fountain of St. Peter in Montorio, re- 

ſembling a caſtle flanked with towers, and donjons, repre- 

ſenting the arms of Caſtile; and ſome other Huntains at 

Rome ; among which are the flower-de-lis, and the dove, the 

bearings of the family of pope Innocent X. 

OUNTAIN-PEN, is a ſort of pen, contrived to contain a great 

quantity of ink, and let it flow by gentle degrees; fo as to aeg 


the writer a long time, without a neceſſity of taking fr 
ink. | | 


F 


OW 


" fille bf. overt pieces, F, G, H, of braſs, ſilver, &c, whereof 


the middle piece F carries the pen, which is ſcrewed into the 
inſide of a little pipe; which again is ſoldered to another pipe, 
of the ſame bigneſs, as the lid: G; in which lid is ſoldered 2 
male ſcrew, for ſcrewing on the cover; as alſo for ſtopping 
a little hole at the place, and hindering the ink from paſſing 
through it, At the other end of the piece F is a little pipe, 
on the outſide whereof the top cover H may be ſcrewed. In 
the cover there goes a port-crajon, to be ſcrewed into the laſt 
mentioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe, into 
which the ink is to be poured by a funnel. 

To uſe the pen, the cover G muſt be taken off, and the pen 
a little ſhaken, to make the ink run more freely. 

FOUR. Cul de four, ee the article Cur. | 

FOURCH EE, or Fou RCH, in heraldry.— A croſs Fourchec 
is that forked at the ends. See CROSS. | 
Upton rather repreſents it as anchored, the extremities turn- 
ing in a circular manner to ſharp points; whereas the true 
croſs Fourchee, 1. e. forked, has its forks compoſed of ſtrait 
lines, and blunt.ends,—Vid. Tab. Herald. fig. 33. 

FOURCHER, an antient law term, ſignifying a putting 
off, prolonging, or delaying an action. | 
As by ſtammering we draw out our ſpeech, not delivering 
that we have to ſay, in ordinary time; ſo by fourching we pro- 
long a ſuit, that might be ended in a ſhorter ſpace. 
In Stat. Heim. 1. cap. 42. we have theſe words: ©* copar- 
ce ceners and joint tenants ſhall no more fourch, but only 
“ ſhall have one eſſoin, &c, and anno 6 Edv. I. cap. 10. 
it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; „ the defendants ſhall be put to 
% anſwer-without fourching,” &c, In the Latin it is called 
furcare, and is uſed where a man and his wife do cfloin feve- 
rally. Caveat vir & mulier implacitati, quid ſemper in eſſonio 
alterius alter compareat, quamdiu furcare poſſmt 3 & cum ultra 
non poſſint, concurrant coram eſſonto in ſuis locis + alter autem 
earum tantum unum ęſſonium de malo lecti habere poteſt, Heng- 
ham mag. cap. 9. | 

DE NERNTER, Fer de FouRCHETTE, ſee the article 
ER. 

FOURTH, in muſick, one of the harmonic intervals, or 

concords, See CONCORD. 1 

The Fourth, is the fourth in order of the concords. It con- 

ſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, which are in the ratio of 

4 to 3; 1. e. of ſounds produced by chords, whoſe lengths 

are to each other as 4: 3. See CHoRD, and INTERVAL. 

It is called Fourth, becauſe containing four terms, or ſounds 

between its extremes; and three degrees: or, as being the 

fourth in the order of the natural ſcale from the fundamental. 

See DEGREE. e | 

The antients call the Fourth, Diateſſaron, and ſpeak of it as 

the firſt and principal of all concords ; and yet the moderns 

find it one of the moſt imperfect. It is ſo very barren, and 

Jejune, that it affords nothing good, either by multiplication, 

or diviſion, | 

The redundant FOURTH is a diſcord compoſed of the ratio's of 
27 to 20; and of 4 to 5. See DiscoRD. 

Arches of the FouR TH Point, fee the article ARCH. 

FouRTH Kate, ſee the article RA T E. | 

FOUTGELD, or Foor GELD, ſee FooTGE LD. 

FOWL, in its general ſenſe, is of equal import with bird. 
See BIRD. | 

FowL, is in a more peculiar manner underſtood of poultry, or 
the larger ſort of birds both domeſtic and wild, either bred 
up, or hunted, for the table. 

Such are turkeys, geeſe, cocks, hens, and ducks, both wild 
and tame; pheaſants, partridges, pidgeons, ſnipes, &c. See 
FowLIN G. 

Tame Fowl, are a neceſſary part of the ſtock of a country 
farm; and yield conſiderable ſervice and profit by their eggs, 
brood, feathers, dung, Sc. 

They may be kept at a very eaſy expence near any highway 
ſide 3 as being able to ſhift for themſelves the greateſt part of 
the year, by their feeding on inſets, worms, ſnails, glean- 
ing, or almoſt any thing eatable. 
The oldeſt hens are always the beſt for ſitting; and the 
youngeſt for laying ; but no fort will be good for either, if kept 
too fat, 
The beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens, is from two years old 
to five; and the moſt proper month to ſet them in, is Febru- 
ary ; though it may be done to good purpoſe any time between 
that and Michaelmas. One cock will ſerve ten hens: a hen 
ſits twenty days, whereas geeſe, ducks, turkeys, fit thirty. 
Buckwheat, or French wheat, or hempſeed, it is ſaid, make 
them lay faſter than any other food ; and the ſame buckwheat, 
either whole, or ground, and made into a paſte, fats them 
apace; though the common food for that purpoſe is barley- 
meal, or wheat-flower, ſoaked in milk, or water, made into 
a paſte, and crammed down their throats twice a day, till 
they will hold no more. A gooſe will ſcarce fit on any but 
her own eggs: a hen, indifferently on all, i 
The lighteſt coloured geeſe are the beſt; and thoſe that begin 
to lay the ſooneſt; as they have a chance of hatehing twice in 
one year. They begin to lay in the ſpring; and lay twelve 
or ſixteen eggs. Green geeſe are begun to be fattened at a 
month old; and will be ſat in a month more. Old geeſe are 


bo nen, repreſented Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 5, con- | 


4X chiefly 
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chiefly fattened at fix months old, in, or after the harveſt. | 


a wild gooſe, if red footed, is old, and hairy; but if white 
footed, and not hairy, ſhe is young, 

When the eggs are ſet under a hen, or other Fowl, it is neceſ- 
ſary to mark the upper ſides thereof; and when ſhe goes to 
feed, to note whether ſhe minds to turn them upſide down, 
or not; that if ſhe negle& that office, it may be done for 
her. See EGG, FEATHER, Cc. 


FOWLING, the act, or art of catching birds with nets, 
birdlime, decoys, and other devices ; as alſo of breeding up | 


the ſame. See Fow I, BiRDLIME, and BaT-FowL- 
ING. N 


FowLING is alſo uſed for the purſuing, and taking of birds 


with hawks, falcons, and other birds of prey ; more properly 
called Falconry. See'FALCONRY. 


FowLinG-PIECE, a portable fire-arm for the ſhooting of 


birds, See FIR E-Arm. | 
Of Fouling- pieces, thoſe are reputed the beſt, which have 
the longeſt barrel, viz. from 54 foot, to 6; with an indiffe- 
rent bore, under the harquebus; though for different occa- 
fions they ſhould be of different ſorts, and ſizes, But in all, 
it is eſſential the barrel be well poliſhed and ſmooth within; 
and the bore all of a bigneſs, from one end to another; which 
may be proved by thruſting in a piece of wood, cut exactly 
to the bore of the muzzle, down to the touch-hole. 


FOX Hunting, ſee the article Fox HUNTING. 
FRACTION, in arithmetic, a part, or diviſion of an unite, 


or integer : or, a number which ſtands to an unite in the re- 
lation of a part to its whole. 


The word literally imports a broken number. SeeNumBER. | 


Fractions are uſually divided into decimal, ſexagefimal, and 


vulgar. | 
For decimal, and ſexageſimal Fractions, fee DECIMAL, and 


SEXAGESIMAL Fradtions. 


Pulgar FRACT10Ns, called alſo ſimply, Factions, are always 


expreſſed by two numbers, the one wrote over the other, with 
a line between them. 

The lower, called the denominator of the Frattion, denotes the 
unite, or whole, that is divided into parts; and the upper, 
called the numerator of the Fraction, expreſſes the parts given 
in the preſent caſe. See NUMERATOR, and DENOMI- 
NATOR | 

Thus, two third parts of a line, or other thing, are wrote 3; 
Where the denominator 3 ſhews, that the whole line is ſup- 


poſed to be divided into three equal parts; and the numerator 


2 indicates or aſſigns two of ſuch parts. 


Again, twenty-nine ſixtieths is wrote 38; where the nume- | 


rator 29 expreſſes 29 parts of an integer divided into 60 ; and 
the denominator 60 gives the denomination to theſe parts, 


which are called fixtieths. 


The real deſign of adding the denominator, is to ſhew what 


aliquot part the broken number has in common with unity, 
See DENOMINA TOR, Oc. | 

In all Factions, as the numerator is to the denominator ; fo 
is the Fraction itſelf, to the whole whereof it is a Fraction. 
Thus, ſuppoſing 4 of a pound equal to 15 s. it is evident, that 
3: 4: : 15: 20, Whence it follows, 1 That there may 
be infinite Fractions of the ſame value, one with another; in- 
aſmuch as there may be infinite numbers found, which ſhall 
have the ratio of 3: 4. See RATIO. 

Fractions are either proper, or improper. 


Proper FRACTION is that where the numerator is leſs than the 


denominator ; and conſequently the Fraction leſs than the 
whole, or integer; as 48. See PROPER. 


Improper FRACTION is, where the denominator is either equal 


to, or bigger than the denominator; and, of courſe the 
Fraction equal to, or greater than the whole, or integer, as 
25; or 25; or 22. See IMPROPER, 

Fractions, again, are either ſimple or compound. 


Simple FRACTIONS are ſuch, as conſiſts of only one numerator, 


and one denominator ; as 5, or 436, Cc 


Compound FRACTIONS, Called alſo Fractions of Fractions, are 


ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral numerators, and denominators ; as 
4 of 12 of Sof 35, Oc. 

Of Fra#tions, thoſe are equal to each other, whoſe numera- 
tors have the ſame ratio to their denominators.— Thoſe are 


greater, whoſe numerators have a greater ratio; and thoſe 


leſs, which have leſs: thus, j=$==15=355=z, But 24 
is greater than z; and # leſs than 43. 


Hence if both the numerator, and denominator of a Frac- | 


tion, as 3, be multiplied, or divided by the fame number, 2; 
the facta in the former caſe, +3, and the quotients in the lat- 
ter, 3, will conſtitute Fractions, equal to the firſt Fraction 
given. L | | | 

The arithmetic of Fractions conſiſts in the reduction, addition, 
ſubtraction, and multiplication thereof. 


Reductien of FR ACTIONS. — 1% To reduce a given whole number 
into a Fraction of any given denominator.—Multiply the given 


integer, by the given denominator: the factum will be the 
numerator. Thus we ſhall find 3 = 21; and 5=32; and 


{ =57» Sc . : L 
f no denominator be given, the number is reduced to a Frac- 


tion, by writing 1 underneath it, as a denominator. Thus k, 


25 v1» 


IR 


EY 


þ 
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24 
4 
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2 To reduce @ given Fraftion to its lawe/? t 4 
a Fration, equivalent to a given Frame (22), 4 . to find 
in leſs numbers — divide both the numerator 20, and "Xpreſſed 
nator 48 by ſome one number, that will divide 1 
without any remainder, as here by 4. The quotient, bo 
12 make a new Faction, 1, equal to 22, S and 
2 1 3 be 9 with the greateſt number 
that will divide them 3 the Fractian i | 
4 fo terms, | ten is reduced to its 
o find the greateſt common divi ſor two quantit; 
the greater by nk : then Ade diviſor * | 
by the remainder thereof: again, divide the diviſor of 3 
cond diviſion by the remainder of the ſecond ; and fo o = 
there remain nothing. The laſt diviſor is the greateſt Sh, ul 
meaſure of the given numbers, See Mx azurg. 8 
If it happen that unity is the only eommon meaſure of 
numerator and denominator; then is the Fractim inca N 
of SY reduced any ee pable 
3* To reduce two, or more Fractions to the ſame DI 
j. e. to find Fractions equal to the given Laan rer 
fame denominator.—If only two Koo jens be given, m * 
tiply the numerator, and denominator of each, by the de oY 
minator of the other: the products given are the new 1 
tions required. | | 5 
Thus + and g make 35 and 13. If more than two be 


5 To reduce a mixed number, as 414 into an improper Fraction 
of the ſame value, —Multiply the integer, 4, by 12, the de- 
nominator of the Fractian; and to the product 48 add the 
numerator ; the ſum 59 ſet over the former denominator, 42 
conſtitutes the Fraction required. | 2 15 
60 To reduce an improper Fraction into its equivalent mixed 
number. —Suppoſe the given Fractian 42; divide the nume- 
rator by the denominator ; the quotient 44+ is the number 
ſought. | 

7 To reduce a compeund Fraction into a ſimple ene. Multi- 
ply all the numerators into each other for a new numerator ; 
and all the denominators for a new denominator. Thus 2 of 
3 of + reduced, will be 34. 

Addition 4 vulgar FRA CTIONHS.— 1 If the given Factions 
have different denominators, reduce them to the ſame. Then, 
add the numerators 9 and under the ſum write the 
common denominator, — Thus, . gr. 5+t=i3$+j3=13, 
And 3. Ft. . - lt | 

20 If compound Fractions are given to be added; they muſt 
firſt be reduced to ſimple ones: and if the Fractions be of dif- 
ferent denominations, as $ of a pound, and 4 of a ſhilling, 
they muſt firſt be reduced to Fractions of the fame denomina- 
tion of pounds. | 
3 To add mixed numbers - the integers are firſt to be added; 
then the fractional parts: and if their ſum be a proper Frac- 
tion, only annex it to the ſum of the integers. If it be an 
improper Fradtion, reduce it to a mixed number, adding the 
integral part thereof to the ſum of the,integers, and the frac- 
tional part after it. Thus, 534-43==10z. 

Subtraction of FRACTIONS, —19 If they have the ſame com- 

mon denominator, ſubtra& the leſſer numerator from the 
greater, and ſet the remainder over the common denominator, 
Thus from +2? take 44, and there remains +. | 
29 If they have not a common denominator, they mult be re- 
duced to Fractions of the ſame value, having a common deno- 
minator, and then, as in the firſt rule.— Thus, 5—3=3— 
1 1 : 
3 To fubtraf a whole number from a mixed number; or on? 
mixed number from another. Reduce the whole, or mixed 
numbers to improper Factions, and then proceed as in the firſt 
and ſecond rule. : 

Multiplication of FRAcTIONS.—1® If the Fractions propoſed 
be both ſimple, multiply the numerators one by another for 2 
new numerator, and the denominators for a new denominator. 
— Thus + into $4 produces 33. a 
20 If one of them be a mixed, or whole number, it muſt be 
reduced to an improper Fraction; and then proceed as in the 
laſt rule.— Thus 2 into 52, gives 213 and $ into = 0 
In multiplication of Factions, obſerve that the product is leſs 
in value, than either the multiplicand, or multiplicator ; be- 
cauſe in all multiplications, as unity is to the multiplicatory 
ſo is the multiplicand, to the product: or, as unity 15 to © 
ther factor, ſo is the other factor, to the product. But my 
is bigger than either factor, if the Factions be proper A an 

theretore either of them muſt be greater than the Po. 


g 8 8, 
Thus in whole numbers, if 5 be multiplied by Wherefore in 


as 1: 5 N 118: bs 8 W Rae 


FRA 


ant alſo, 81: :: 4: ; ora: f:: 1: 44. 
1 Ls than either 4 or 4 : wherefore either of the 
muſt be bigger than 44. a 

Diviſion of RACTIONS,—1* If the Fraftions propoſed be 
both ſimple, multiply the denominator of the diviſor, by the 
numerator of the dividend ; the product is the numerator of 
the quotient. Then multiply the numerator of the diviſor, 


the denominator of the dividend, the product is the deno- | 


-1ator of the quotient.— Thus 3) 4 (35, 

If either dividend, diviſor, Le ANG be whole or mixed 
numbers, reduce them to improper Fractions and if they be 
compound Fractions, reduce them to ſimple ones; and pro- 
ceed as in the firſt rule, 

In diviſion of Factions, obſerve that the quotient is always 
greater than the dividend ; becauſe in all diviſion, as the divi- 
ſor is to the unity, ſo is the dividend to the quotient ; as if 3 
divide 12, it will be, as 3: 1::12: 4. Now 3 is greater 
than 1 3 wherefore 12 muſt be greater than 4: but in Frac- 


tioms as 1: 1 :: 3: 375 where, + is leſs than 1; where- 
fore à muſt alſo be leſs than 25. 


FRACTIONS in ſpecies, or algebraic quantities.—1® To reduce 
Fractions in ſpecies to their leaſt terms. — The numerators and 
denominators are to be divided by the greateſt common divi- 
ſor, as in numbers, 


aac 
Thus the Fradtion is reduced to a more ſimple one 
1 
203 
— is re- 


4 4 | 
by dividing both @ @ e, and be by ce and 
þ | 


7 
duced to a more ſimple one — by dividing both 203 and | 


22 
e : 7 
667 by 29; and is reduced to by dividing by 
- 667 bc 23b 
. 6ba*—gacc 244—JEe 
29 c. And ſo omes — by divid- 
 baa+3ac | 2 
a*—a a ba bb —b3 a a ＋- 355 
ing by 3 4. And ä becomes 
aa—ab a 


by dividing by 4—5. 

29 To reduce Fractions in ſpecies to a common denominator.— 
The terms of each are to be multiplied by the denominator of 
the other. a c 


Thus, having — and —, multiply the terms of one 
| Vf. 


4 3 
— by d, and alſo the terms of the other — by b, and they 


a d be | 
will become — and —, whereof the common denomina- 
- SE bd | 
5 . ab ac| 
tor is bd, And thus a and —, or — and — become — 
| c 1 c c 
ab | 
and —, - 
C 


But where the denominators have a common diviſor, it is 


ſufficient to multiply them alternately by the quotients. 
423 43 
Thus the Fraction — and — are reduced to theſe 
| 1 bc bd : 


aid 


ac 


and 7 by multiplying alternately by the quotients c and 


be 8 
d, ariſing by the diviſion of the denominators by the com- 
mon diviſor 6, 


Addition and fubtrafion of F ration in ſpecies. —The proceſs 


is in all reſpects the ſame in ſpecies as in numbers. E. gr, | 


| | a c 

Suppoſe it be required to add the Hactions — and —. Theſe, 
b d 

ad bc 

1 

„%  #s 


when reduced to the ſame denomination, will be 
2 Abe 
conſequently their ſum is s 
bd 


a ; 
90, if the Faction — were to be ſubtracted from 
| b | 


having reduced them, they will be 


c 


a 
ad be 
bd bd 


bc—ad 


24 
Multiplication and diviſion of Fractions in ſpecies.— Here 
dos the proceſs is perfectly the ſame as in vulgar arithmetic. 


bus, E. gr, ſuppoſe the factors, or Fractions, to be mul- 


before. 


Their difference, therefore, is 


304 


FRA 
2 c =» ac 
tiplied, — and — : the product will be, —. 
b d bd 


ny: 
Or, ſuppoſe the Fraction: required to be divided, — and 
| bd 
a ac b 
— ; the quotient will be — — = 
b bd a 


abc 


C 
%% 2 


Cc 
Hence, as a = — : the product of @ into —, that is, of an 
1 ad 6 


Eo 


ac 
bt — — 


integral quantity into a Fraction, = —. 
d 1 


Whence it 
4 


appears, that the numerator of the Fraction is to be multi- 
plied by the integer. | | 


a | 
Hence alſo the quotient of 5 by a, that is, of the broken 


„„ 
quantity, divided by the whole one, — — = —. 
d a ad 


Beſide the common notion of a Fraction, there is another 
neceſſary to be underſtood. Thus, 

Suppoſe 4 of 20s. or a pound ſterling, were the Fraction: 
this Fraction inſtead of three quarters of one pound, may be 
conſidered as a fourth part of three pounds; that is, by 
taking as many of the integers, as the numerator expreſſes 


| (viz. 3.) and dividing them by 4, the denominator ; for then 


the quotient of the ſame value will ariſe for 4) 60 s. 
15 5. This ſhews the reaſon of that manner of expreſ- 


ſion uſed by geometers and algebraiſts, who read 75 thus, 


a divided by 5b. 5 

Logarithm of a FRACTION, ſee LoGARITHM. 

Summing of infinite FRACTIONs, ſee CaLcuLvus, and 
FLuxXI1ONs., | 

FRACTURE, in medicine and chirurgery, a breach, or 

rupture of a bone: or, a ſolution of continuity in a bone, 

when it is cruſhed or broken, by ſome external cauſe. See 
BON E. 
In Fractures, the bone is either broken breadth- wiſe, that 
is, tranſverſely ; or length-wiſe, which laſt is properly called a 
Fiſſure, See FIssURE. | 
Tranſverſe Frafures are more eafy to diſcover, but more dif- 
ficult to cure than longitudinal ones, A Frafure in the 
middle of a bone is leſs dangerous than towards the articula- 
tion, When the Fracture is attended with a wound, con- 
tuſion, Ce. or when the bone is ſhattered into ſeveral pieces, 
it is highly dangerous. A Fracture of the femur in adults 
is rarely, if ever cured; but there ſtill remains a lameneſs, 
Fractures of the leſſer bones are uſually cured in ſeven or four- 
teen days; thoſe of the greater, in twenty or forty days. 
In the cure of Fractures, the chirurgeon has two things to 
attend to: firſt to reſtore the fractured bone into its natural 
ſituation ; and to keep it tight with ferulz, or ſplinters, and 
bandages : in which caſe nature takes on herſelf the office of 
healing and conglutinating it, by forming a callus thereon. 
See CALLUS. 
If there be an inflammation, it muſt be cured before any 
thing be attempted about the Fracture. If the bone happen 
to be broke again, it never breaks in the callus, but at a di- 
ſtance from it. After ſetting, or replacing the fractured bone, 
bleeding is required, to prevent any lodgment of blood on 
the part aggrieved, by the violence upon the fibres. 
A Fracture of the cranium is uſually certain death, without 
trepanning, See TREPANNING, 

Capillary FRACTURE, ſee the article CAPILLATION. 

FRANUM, or FREN UM, Bridle, in anatomy, a name 
given to divers ligaments, from their office in retaining, and 
curbing the motions of the parts they are fitted to. 

FRANUM Lingue, or Bridle of the N is a membranous 
ligament, which ties the tongue to the os hyoides, larynx, 
fauces, and lower part of the mouth. See ToN GE. 
In ſome ſubjects, the Frænum runs the whole length of the 
tongue, to the very tip: in which caſes, if it were not cut, 
it would take away all poſſibility of ſpeech. | 

FR&ANUM of the Penis, is a ſlender ligament, whereby the 

ræpuce is tied to the lower part of the glans. See PE NIS. 

. — varies in the make of this part; it being ſo ſhort in 
ſome, that unleſs divided, it would not admit of perfect 
erection. See ER ECT ION. 
There is alſo a kind of little Frænum, faſtened to the lower 
part of the clitoris, See CLITORIS. 

FRAIGHT “, or Fxe1GHT, in navigation and commerce, 


the hire of a ſhip, or of a part of it; for the conveyance 


and carriage of goods, from one part, or place, to another : 
or the ſum agreed on between the owner and the merchant, 
for the hire, and uſe of a veſſel. See CHARTER-PARTY. 
The word is formed of the French Fret, ſignifying the ſame 
thing; and Fret, of Fretum, an arm of the ſea; though 
others chuſe to derive it from the German Frach/, or the 
Flemiſh Yracht, ſignifying Carriage. | 


'The 


The Fraight of a veſſel is uſually agreed on either at the rate 


FRAIGHT is alſo uſed for the burthen, or lading of a ſhip; 


FRAIGHT is alſo a duty of fifty ſols per tun, paid to the 


FRAIL, a baſket of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein to 
pack up figs, raiſins, &c, 
FRAIL alſo denotes a certain quantity of raiſins, about ſeventy- 


FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, conſiſting of 


off and prevent any approach, or ſcalade, 


FRA 


of ſo much for the voyage, by the month, or per tun. 
Fraighting, or letting out of veſſels on Fraight, or hire, 
is one of the principal articles in the trade of the Hollanders : 
they are the carriers of all the nations of Europe, and their 
purveyors ; notwithſtanding that their country produces no- 
thing at all, and that they are forced to have every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the building of a veſſel from other countries. 

The principal laws and rules relating to fraighting are: that 
if a whole veſſel be hired, and the merc 

hires it, do not give it its full load, or burthen ; the maſter 


; 
FRA 


a little ſloping, or with the points hanging down. <: 
LISADE. . ry Sing down. Ste PA. 
Fraiſes are chiefly uſed in retrenchme d 

OY of earth : ey they 3 — — 
rapet of a rampart; ſerving inſtead of the 5 
uſed in ſtone works.. 5654 ier cordon of ſtone 
He fortihed all the weak places of his camp with Kyi .. 
paliſades.—All the outworks of the place iſes and 
paliſaded. Fg | Pace-were fr aifed and 


nt, or perſon who|FRA1SING of a: battalion, is the lining it all around with 


pikes ; in cafe of being charged by a body of horſe. 


of the veſle] cannot without his conſent take in any other | FR AME, in joinery, &c. a kind of caſe, wherein 2 thing is 


goods, without accounting to him for Fraight. 
That, though the merchant do not load the full quantity of 
goods agreed on in the charter-party ; yet he ſhall pay the 
wy Fraight ; and if he load more, he ſhall pay for the 
exceſs. | 
That, the maſter may ſet a-ſhore ſuch goods as he finds in his 
veſſel, which were not notified to him; or take them at a 
higher rate than was agreed on for the reſt, 
That, if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, either 
through the maſter's, or the merchant's default; the delin- 
quent ſhall be accountable to the other, 
That if the maſter be obliged to refit his veſſel during the 
voyage, the merchant ſhall wait; or elſe pay the whole 
Praight : if the veſſel could not be refitted, the maſter is 
obliged to hire another immediately; otherwiſe only to be 
paid his Frazght in proportion to the part of the voyage per- 
formed; though, in caſe the merchant prove that the veſſel 
at the time it ſet ſail, was not capable of the voyage, 
the maſter muſt loſe his Fraight, and account for damages to 
the merchant. 
That Fraight ſhall be paid for merchandizes which the maſter 
was obliged to ſell for victuals, or refitting, or other neceſſary 
occaſions ; paying for the goods at the rate the reſt were ſold 
at, where they were landed. 
That in caſe of a prohibition of commerce with the country 
whither the veſſel is bound, ſo that it is obliged to be brought 
back again; the maſter ſhall only be paid Fraight for go- 
ing. 
And if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its voyage, by an em- 
bargo by order of the prince, there ſhall neither be any 
Fraight paid for. the time of the detention, in caſe it be hired 
per month: nor ſhall the Fraight be increaſed, if hired for 
the voyage; but the pay, and the victuals of the ſailors, du- 
ring the detention, ſhall be deemed average. 
That the maſter ſhall take no Fraight for any goods loſt by 
ſhipwreck, plundered by pyrates, or taken by the enemy, un- 
leſs the ſhip and goods be redeemed ; in which caſe he ſhall 
be paid his Fraight to the place where he was taken; upon 
contributing to the redemption. | 
That the maſter ſhall be paid his Fraight for the goods ſaved 
from ſhipwreck ; and in caſe he cannot get a veſſel to carry 
them unto the place where they were bound, that he ſhall be 
aid in proportion to the part of the voyage already gone, 
hat the maſter may not detain any merchandize in his veſ- 
ſe], in default of payment of Fraight ; though he may order 
them to be ſeized any time, or any where afterwards. That 
if merchandizes in caſks, as wines, oils, &c. have ſo run out 
in carriage, that the veſſels are left empty; or almoſt empty; 
the merchant may relinquiſh them, and the maſter be obliged 
to take them for their Fraight; though this does not hold of 
any other goods damaged, or diminiſhed of themſelves, or 
through accidents, 


| 


or the cargo of goods, c. ſhe has on board, See Bu R- 
THEN, 


crown of France by the captains. and maſters of all foreign 
veſſels at their entrance and coming out of the ports and 
havens of that kingdom. And note, that all veſſels not built 
in France, however they may belong to the ſubjects of France, 
are reputed foreigners, and ſubject to this impoſt ; unleſs it 
be made appear, that two thirds of the ſhip's crew are 
French, 
By the 11" article of the treaty of commerce concluded at 
Utrecht between England and France, this duty of 50 ſols 
per tun was to have been remitted the Engliſh ; and at the ſame 
time the duty of 5 5. ſterling to have been ſuppreſſed in favour 
of the French : but the execution of that article, as well as 
the tariff ſettled between the two nations, has been ſuſpended. 
The Dutch however and the Hans towns are exempted from 
the duty of Fret. | 


five pounds, 


pointed ſtakes, driven parallel to the horizon, into the re- 
trenchments of a camp, a half moon, or the like, to fend 


Fraiſes differ from paliſades chiefly in this, that the latter 
itand perpendicular to the horizon: and the former jet out 


ſet, or incloſed, or even ſupported ; as a window Fame 
3 


of a picture, of a table, &c. See WIN Dow, Ge. Hane 


AME, is alſo a machine, uſed in div 3 
FR , , ers arts. The printer's 


Frame is more uſually called a chaſe. See Cy a SE, 

The founder's Frame is a kind of ledge, incloſing a board 
which being filled with ſand, ſerves as a mould to caſt 2 3 
work in; See FOUNDERyY, and Movurp, 815 


FRAME is more particularly uſed for a ſort of loom, whereon 


artizans ſtretch their linens, ſilks, ſtuffs, &c. to be embra: | 
quilted, or the like. See EMBROIDERY, Tao idered, 
work, Wc, det 
FRAME, among painters, &c, is a kind of chaſſy, or ſquare 
compoſed of four long pieces, or flips of wood, joined 8 
ther; the intermediate ſpace whereof is divided by Loi 
ſtrings or threads into a great number of little ſquares, like the 
maſhes of a net; and for that reaſon ſometimes called reticuſa 
Its uſe is in reducing of figures from great to ſmall ; or from: 
ſmall to great. See REDUCTION, 
FRAME Law, ſee the article Law. | | 
FRAMING vf a houſe, all the timber- work therein; viz, the 
carcaſe, flooring, partitioning, rooting, ceiling, beams, aſh. 
Jering, &c. See CARCASE, PARTITION, Roo, FLook, 
„ l 5 
FRAMPOLE Fence, a privilege enjoyed by the tenants of 
the manor of Writtel in Eſſex; whereby they are entitled to 
the wood growing on the fence ; and as many trees or pojes 
as they can reach from the top of the ditch with the helye of 
an ax; toward the repair of their fences. 
The late chief juſtice Brampton, whilſt ſteward of this court, 
acknowledged he could not find out the reaſon, why theſe 
fences were called Frampole.—It may come from the Saxon 
Fremful, profitable; or may be a corruption of Franc: pole, 
becauſe the poles are free for the tenant to take. 
FRANC, ſee the article FRANK. | 
FRANCHISE, a privilege, or exemption from ordinary 
juriſdiction. See EXEMPTION, and PRIVILEGE, 
FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum, or ſanctuary, where 
people are ſecure of their perſons, &c. See ASYLUM, | 
Churches and monaſteries in Spain are Franchiſes for crimi- 
nals ; ſo were they antiently in England ; till they were 
abuſed to ſuch a degree, that there was a neceſſity for aboliſh- 
ing them. See SANCTUARY. 
One of the moſt remarkable capitulars made by Charlemain, 
in his palace of Heriſtal, in 779, was that relating to the Fran- 
chiſes of churches, —The right of Franchiſe was held ſo 
ſacred, that even the leſs religious kings oblerved it to a de- 
gree of ſcrupulouſneſs: but to ſuch exceſs in time was it car- 
ried, that Charlemain reſolved to bring it down, Accord- 
ingly he forbid any proviſion being carried to criminals retired 
into churches for refuge. 
FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an immunity from the ordinary 
tributes, and taxes. See EXEMPTION. | 
This is either real, or perſonal ; that is, either belonging im- 
mediately to the perſon ; or accruing on account of this or 
that place, or office of immunity. See IMMUNITY. | 
FRANCHISE of quarters, is a certain ſpace, or diſtrict at Rome, 
wherein are the houſes of the embaſſadors of the princes of 
Europe ; and where ſuch as retire, cannot be arreſted, 'or 
ſeized by the ſbirri, or ſergeants, nor proſecuted at law. See 
QUARTER. | 
The people of Rome look on this as an old uſurpation, and 
a ſcandalous privilege, which embaſſadors, out of a jealouſy of 
their power, carried to a great length in the 15% century, by 
_ enlarging inſenſibly the dependances of their palaces or houſes, 
within which the right of Franchiſe was antiently confined. 
Several of the popes, Julius III. Pius XIV. Gregory XIII. 
and Sixtus V. publiſhed: bulls and ordinances againſt this 
abuſe ; which had reſcued ſo conſiderable a part of the city 
from their authority, and rendered it a retreat for the molt 
abandoned, f N 
At length Innocent XI. expreſsly refuſed to receive any more 
embaſladors but ſuch as would make a formal renunciation of 
the Franchiſe of quarters. | : | 
FRANCHISE royal, is a place where the king's writ runs not; 
as at Cheſter, and Durham: and antiently at Tyndal and 
Examſhire in Northumberland. See SAC. 
FRANCHISING, ſee ENFRANCHISEMENT, and Ma- 
N U MISSION. 3 
FRANCIGENA, or FRENCHMAN, in our antient cuſ. 
toms, was a general appellation of all foreigners, 
perſons who could not prove themſelves Engliſnmen. 


ENGLECERY. 


parallel to the horizon, at leaſt nearly ſo; being uſually made 


1 


1 all 


FRAN- 
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FRANG 
given do 
made. 
It takes its name 
mily of Eran 


leather whereof, gloves, purſes, bags, c. are 


from a Roman nobleman, of the antient fa- 

angipani; who was the. inventor thereof, ; 
There is alſo a kind of perfumed liquor of the ſame denomi- 
nation, ſaid. to have been invented by a grandſon, of Mutio 
Frangipani; and. a, perfumed. kind of res, ſalis,. called by the 
ſame name. See Ros 80 L 18. i 
FRANK, or EB Axc, a term, literally ſignifying, free, open, 
exempt from public impoſitions and charges: as Fran con- 
ſeſſion, Frank:fair, Franui letter, &c, See FE EZ. 
The term Faul is much uſed. in our antient cuſtoms and te- 
nures; Where. it; receives various particular modifications and 
meanings, according to the words it is combined with, as 
Frank Alleu, or Allodjum, is à land, tenement, or demeſne, 
that is 72 + of any, ſuperior lord. See ALLODIUM, and 
FREE Lan bs | 
FaAxk Aimoin, or: Free, Alms, is a tenure. of lands or tene- 
ments beſtowed on God; that is, given to ſuch, people as de- 
vote themſelves to the ſervice of 
alms, dee ALMS. 


— . . 


ſervice, ſo long as the remain in the hands of the 


feoffees. 


the feoffer. See ELEEMOSYNA, 
FR AN K Bank, ſee the article Fx BR Bench. | 
FRANK Chace, denotes liberty of free chace, in a circuit adjoin- 
ing to, a foreſt, on account of which, men, though they 
have land of their own within that compaſs, are forbidden to 
cut down wood, without the view of the foreſter ;. though it 
be their own demeſne. See CHAc E. | 
FrANK. Ee, Feudum francum, as defined by Brooke, is that 
which is in the bands of the Lin , or lord of a manor ; being 
antient demeſne of the crown. See DEM AI. 
Frank Fee, Feudum liberum, according to ſome, denotes, that 
for which no ſervice is preformed to any lord. See FE RB. 
According to Fachin, I. 7. c. 39. lands held in Frank Fee 
were exempted; from all ſervices, except homage. | 
In contrad RM tak in the 25 hands, which is only 
antient demeſne. See ANCIENT Deme/ſne. s 
In 2 of writs, Frank Fee is 40 to be 
holds at common l to him, and his heirs; and not by ſuch 
ſervice & is, required in antient demeſne, according to the 
cuſtgm of the manor. . 
It is added, that the land in the hands of king Edward the 
Confeſſar, at 45 ou of domeſday book, is antient demeſne ; 
and all the xeft, Hran Fs. On which footing, all the lands 
in the realm are either antient demeſne, or Frank Fee, 
Others define Frank Fee to be 4 tenure in fee ſimple, of lands 
pleadable at common law ; and not in antient demeſne. | 
FRANK from. irma libera, is lands or tenements, wherein 
the nature of the fee is changed, by feoffment, from knight's 
ſervice, to a certain yeatly ſervice ; and whence neither ho- 
mage, wardſhip, marriage, nor relief may be demanded : nor 
72 other ſeryvice, not contained in the feoffment. See Fe E 
erm, | a | 
Frank Feld, is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his 
tenants ſheep, within his manor ; for the manuring of his 
land. See FALDAGE, 
FRANK Language, or Lingua FRANCA, is a kind of jargon, 
ſpoke on the iterranean, and particularly throughout the 
coaſts and ports of the Levant 3 compoſed of Italian, Spaniſh, 
French, vylgar Greek, and other languages. | 
The Lingus 15 anca is the trading language; and is thus 
called from the Frazks, a common appellation given in the 
Levant to all the European merchants and traders, who come 


thither to traffick. 
In this language, if it may he ſo called, nothing but 
finitive mood of each verb is uſed; this ſerving for all 
tenſes and magds of the conjugation : and yet this lame, 
mutilated diction, this barbarous medly, is learnt and under- 
1 127 merchants and mariners of all nations who re- 
pa r. | 
FR AN k Law, Lex libera, is the | 25 
mon law of the land. See LA * rer 
He that for any offence, as conſpiracy, &c. loſeth his Frank 
Lau, incurs theſe inconveniencies. 1 That he may not be 
impanelled on any jury or affize ; or otherwiſe uſed as an evi- 
2% That if he have any thing 


dence, or witneſs to the truth. 

0 do in the king's court, he muſt not roach it in perſon, 
appoint his attorney. 3 That his lands, 4 and 

chattels, be ſeiged into the king's hands; and his lands be 

eſtreated, his trees rooted up, an 


tody. See CONSPIRACY. 


in- 


. 
2 


Ih whereb ands or tenements are held to a perſon and his 
” 5 and the heirs of their bodies, on condition of doing 
ralty to the donor from the fourth degree. See MARRIAGE. 


his tenure ariſes from thoſe words in ſhe gift : Sciant, &c. 


od, in pure and perpetual | 
Whence, the feoffers, or givers cannot demand any terreſtrial 


Briton, mentions another kind of this land given in alms, but | 
not free alms; the tenants being tied in certain ſervices to | 


IPANE, an exquiſite, kind, of perfume, frequently | 


| 
| 
| 


his body committed to cuſ- 


| 
| 


that which a man 


FR AN k er Liberum Maritagium, is a tenure in tail ſpe- | 


me T. B. de O dediſſe ac conceſſiſſe e/enti mea | 
a reſent: charta mea 
8 17 FOE B. filio neo, & ALY pants 1, filie C. D. in 


encore "IT" » Gs. Mt — — 


A 


liberum maritagium unum meſſuagivm, &c. Sce Tail, and 
TENANT. „ muggid 
Fleta gives this reaſon, why the heirs do no ſervice, till the 
fourth egree : ne donatores vel eorum haredes per homagii re- 
ceptionem a reverſione repellantur : and why in the fourth de- 
. ſcent they ſhall do ſervice to the donor, quia in quarto gradu 
vebementer præſumitur quod terra eft pro defectu haredum dona- 
tariorum reverſura. 
Frank Marriage, is more clearly expreſſed by Bracton, to be 
2 where the donor intends that the land thus beſtowed, 
hall remain quiet, and free from all ſecular ſervice that might 
be affected to the ſee; ſo that he who gave it, ſhall claim no 
manner of ſervice from it, until the third heir, and the fourth 
deſcent, or degree ; reckoning the donee in the firſt degree, 
his heir in the ſecond, the heir of him in the third, and his, 
in, in the fourth ; but afterwards the ſame land to become 
| ſubject to all the former ſervices ; as being then ſuppoſed to 
revert to the lord for want of heirs. 
The lands otherwiſe given in marriage, viz. ſervitio obligate, 
were with a reſervation of the ſervices due to the lord, which 
the donee and his heirs were bound to perform for ever: only, 
homage was not to commence till the fourth degree ; when 
both ſervice and homage were to be enjoined for ever. 


Fx avs Pledge, fignifies a pledge, or ſurcty for the behaviour of 


a free man; called alſo Friburgh. See FRIBURGH. 
The antient cuſtom of England, for preſervation of the pub- 
lic peace, was, that every free born man, at fourteen years 
of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and their eldeſt 
ſons excepted) ſhould find ſurety for his truth towards the 
king and his ſubjects, or elſe to be kept up in priſon, 
Accordingly, a number of neighbours became interchange- 
ably bound for each other, to fee each man of their pledge 
forthcoming at all times ; or to anſwer for the offence com- 
mitted by any one gone away: ſo that whenever one offend- 
ed, it was 7 enquired in what Pledge he was; and 
then thoſe of the Pledge either brought him forth within one 
and thirty days to his anſwer ; or ſatisfied for his offence. 
This cuſtom, was called Fran#t Pledge ; and the circuit it ex- 
tended to, Decenna, by reaſon it ' uſually conſiſted of ten 
houſholds ; and every perſon thus bound for himſelf and 
neighbours, was called Decennier, See DECENNIER. © 
In obſeryance of this cuſtom, the ſheriffs at every county court, 
did from time to time take the oaths, of young perſons, as 
they artived at the age of fourteen ; and ſee „ ſettled 
in one Decenna, or Dozein or another. Whereupon this 
branch of the eu office and authority was called Viſus 
Hanci Plegi, i. e. View of Frank Pledge *, See LEE, 
View of Frank Pledge, &c. 8 | 
* ' Omnis homo, five liber, froe ſervus, aut eft, vel debet effe in 
co Plegio, aut de alicujus manupaſiu, niſi fit aliguis iti- 
nerans de loco in locum, qui non plus ſe teneat ad unum quan 
ad alium, vel quid habet quod goo pro Franco Plegio, ficut 
dignitatem, wel ordinem, vel liberum tenementum, vel in ci- 
vitate rem immobilem, &c. BraQton, l. iii. Tra, de Corona, 
C. 20. | 


FR AN k Service, ſee the article SERVICE. 
FRANK Tenement, ſee TENEMENT, and FREEHOLD. 
FRANK, or FRANC, alſo denotes an antient coin, itruck, 
and current in France; thus called from its impreſſion, which 
repreſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on horſeback, and 
ſometimes on foot. See Coin. 8 
The Frank was either of gold, or ſilver: the firſt was worth 
ſomewhat more than tþe ecu d'or, or gold crown. See 
V | | | 
The ſecond was a third of the firſt ; but the money has been 
Jong diſuſed. a 
The term Frank, however, is ſtill retained, as the name of a 
money of account. In this ſenſe it is equivalent to a livre, or 
20 ſols, or 3 of a French crown, | 
Thus they ſay indifferently, a hundred Franks, or a hundred 
livres. Le LIVRE. £ 
FRANEINCENSE *, or ſimple Incense, an odorife- 
rous aromatic gum, or reſin, antiently burnt in temples, as 
a perfume, and ſtill uſed in pharmacy, as an agglutinant and 
ſtrengthener. See GUM, and Rein. 
The word is formed from the Latin incenſum, burnt ; as al- 
luding to its antient uſe in temples. 8 
Frankincenſe diſtils from inciſions made in a tree, called Ar- 
bor Thurifera, during the heats of ſummer.— But, for all the 
great uſe of this gum, both in the antient religion, and the 
modern medicine; the tree that produces it, or even the 
lace where the tree grows, is but little known. 
he moſt common opinion. has alvays been, that it was 
brought from Arabia F#lix, and was found near the city of 
Saba; whence its epithet Sgbæum: and yet the name Oliba- 
num, Which it ſometimes alſo bears, ſeems to intimate, that 
there are of theſe thuriferous, or incenſe-bearing trees in the 
Holy Land near mount Lebanon. And travellers are poſi- 
tive, that there are others in the Eaſt Indies. 
Nor are we leſs at a loſs as to the form or kind of the tree 
from which it lows. Pliny contents bimſelf to fay, that it 
at firſt reſembles the pear tree ; then the maſtic tree; then 
the laurel ; but that in reality it is the turpentine tree. 


Frankincenſe is uſually divided into male and female. 
icenſe is uſually 21 e. 


That brought from the Indies, is not near ſo good as that 


cenſe of Mocha; though it be not brought from that city. 


teeth. 


For Female Incenſe, or Frankincenſe, we know not what it is, 


the Incenſe flows, which has the ſame qualities with the In- 


cenſe itlelf, . „ 
There is another bark brought from the Indies, called alſo 
Bark of Incenſe, and ſometimes Jews Incenſe, in regard the 


FRA 


Male Incenſe, Thus Maſculum, called alſo Olibanum, is in | 
fair, white bits, or tears, a little yellowiſh, of a bitter diſ- 


agreeable taſte; and when chewed, promotes the flux of 
ſaliva. 2 8 | 


It is called Male, in reſpeR of its tears, which are larger than 
the common, or female. See OLIBANUM. | 


from Arabia, or mount Lebanon; it is ſometimes called In- 


It is uſually in a mafs, but ſometimes in drops or tears ; ſome- 
what reddiſh, and bitter to the taſte, Some ſell it for the 


true bdellium. See BDELLIUM. 
Male hicenſe, or Olibanum, is an ingredient in divers galeni- 


cal and chymical preparations : it warms, dries, and binds ; | 


and is uſed not only in divers diſeaſes of the head and brealt ; 
but in vomitings, diarrhzas, and dyſenteries. Externally it 
is applied to ſtrengthen the brain, and heal wounds. Some 
uſe it to aſſuage the tooth- ach; but it is apt to ſpoil the good 


nor how diſtinguiſhed. Some ſay it is ſofter, and more reſi- 
nous, but of leſſer virtue than the former. 2 | 
Bark of Incenſe, Cortex Thuris, is the bark of the tree whence 


Jews make frequent uſe thereof in their perfumes. - 


| Manna of Incenſe, is the flower or farina of Incenſe, occa- | 
_ honed by the friction of the grains againſt each other in the | 


ſacks wherein they carry it. | 


. There is alſo a ſoot of Incenſe, which is a preparation of it; 

burnt like reſin, to make lamp-black. See Soor. 

Frankincenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all reli- 

; gions, to do honour to the divinities that were there adored. 
any of the primitive chriſtians were put to death, becauſe | 

they would not offer Incenſe to idols. Cn oY 


In the Romiſh church they ſtill retain the uſe of Incenſe in 


many of their ceremonies, particularly at ſolemn. funerals, | 
beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they would, honour, as on | 


prelates, &c. and ſometimes, alſo. on the people. 


of the weſtern parts of Europe. 


FRANKS, Francs, FRANK Is, or FR AN GIs, a name] ing into Sicily; 
which the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Ec. give to all the people | 


FRATERNITY of the holy Trinity, fee Trinity. 
FRATERNITY 1s alfo a title, or quality, which kings and 


Hit. de Bret. * [op | 
FRATICELLIF, a ſect of heretics, who roſe in the mar- 


* * 

* 2 ! 
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in France, viz. 1* Of Devotion. 20 Of Charicy, or 


3 Of Penitents, under divers names. 4 Of Pilsr; 
5 Of Merchants, to procure the divine favour ny. 
1 5 8 7 eg 7 Of the Suffering, 
of Chriſt. 8 ts and Trades of divers ki 

9e Of Factions. e OS And, 
Fraternities, in Latin called Sedalitates, derive their origin 


from the heathens; as is ſhewn by Polydore Virgil, in his book 


de 28 r e the good uſe made of them b 
the Chriſtians, has effectu ed them of i Ag 
derived from ſo ill a wr 1 my . | 
Numa Pompilius is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed Fraternities of all 
arts and trades in antient Rome ; and to haye preſcribed the 
ſacrifices each profeſſion was to perform to the patrons or tute 
lary gods he had aſſigned them. See Corregcy.. . 


* 


emperors gave to each other; ſo do biſhops, and 
We meet with it frequently ina uthors une the pay 
pire, both Greek and Latin; adagorns, Fraternitas. 


FRATERNITY of Arms, was an alliance, or afloeiation in 


arms, antiently concluded between two knights, who there. 
by agreed to go together, ſhare their fortune, and mutual] 
aſſiſt each other againſt all the world. See FR AT RES. 4 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, and Oliver Cliſſon ſwore a Fratern; 
of arms in the * 1579. laying their hands on the goſpels. 


» 1, Pp. 


quiſate of Ancona, about the year 1294. REES 
*The word is an Italian diminutive, fignifying f-atricul;, or 
little brothers; and was here uſed, by reaſon they were moſt 

of them apoſtate monks, whom the Italians call Fratelli, or 
Fraticelli. } 1, 163 4; 6 n FI | | 
The founders were P. Maurato, and P. de Foſſombroni; 
who having obtained of pope Celeſtin V. a permiſſion to live 
in ſolitude, after the manner of hermits, and to obſerve the 
rule of St. Francis in all its rigor; ſeveral idle vagabond 
monks joined them; who living after their epd Tracie 
and making all perfection to conſiſt in poverty, were ſoon 


condemned by pope Boniface VIII. and the inquifitors order- 


ed to procted 1 them as heretics. Upon this, retir- 
eter John Oliva de Serignan, had no ſooner 

e his comment on the Apocalypſe, than they adopted 
is errors. 5 5 


The appellation is commonly ſuppoſed, to haye had its riſe,in | They held the Romiſh church to be Babylon; and propoſed 
Aſia, at the time of the Croiſades; when the French made | 

the moſt conſiderable figure among the Croiſees: from which | 
time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, Abyflinians, Sc. _ uſed | 


to eſtabliſh another far more perfect one; maintained that the 
rule of. St. Francis was the evangelical rule obſerved by Jeſus 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles. | | 
Some. ſay they even elected a pope of their new church: at 


it as a common term for all the Chriſtians of Europe; and | 

| called Europe itſelf, Frankiſtlan, . | . ; leaſt they appointed a general, with ſuperiors : built monaſte- 1 

| The Arabs and Mahometans, ſays Monſ. d'Herbelot, apply | ries, '&c. Beſide the opinions of Oliva, they held that the 1 

5 the term Franks not only to the French (to whom the name | ſacraments of the church were invalid; by reaſon thoſe who 

1 originally belonged) but to the Latins and Europeans in ge-] adminiſtered them, had no longer any power or juriſdiction, 

1 neral. 883 They were condemned a-freſh by pope John XXII; but ſe- 

* Frank, or Frenc, primarily denotes a Frenchman; and, by veral of them returning into Germany, were ſheltered by the 

| extenſion, an European, or rather a Latin, by reaſon, ſays | duke of Bavaria, ** 

4 the ſame author, the French diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the [| The Fraticelli had divers other denominations : they were 

. other. nations, engaged in the holy war, See CROISA PDE. called Fraticelli, according to ſome, by reaſon they lived in 

* But Fa. Goar, in his notes on Codinus, cap. v. n. 43. fur- | community, in imitation of the primitive Chriſtians ; Dul- 

! niſhes another origin of the appellation Franks, of greater cini, from. one of their doctors; and Biſoches, for what rea- 

; antiquity than the former.—He obſerves, that the Greeks at | fon we do not know. | 8 

5 firſt confined the name to the Franci, i. e. the German na- FRATRIAGE, FR ATRIAOITIUM, or FRERAGE, the 

g tions, who had ſettled themſelves in France or Gaul: but af- partition among brothers, or coheirs, coming to the ſame 

4 terwards they gave the ſame name to the Apulians and Cala- | inheritance or ſucceſſion. See PARTITION, 

il brians, after they had been conquered by the Normans ; and |FRATRIAGE is more particularly uſed for that part of the 

4 at length the name was further extended to all the Latins. inheritance, which comes to the youngeſt brothers. 

|| In this ſenſe is the word uſed by. divers Greek writers; as | Whatever the cadets, or younger brothers, poſſeſs of the fa- 

ij Comnenus, &c. who, to diſtinguiſh the French, call them | ther's eſtate, they poſſeſs ratione Fratriagii, and are to do | 

1 the weffern Rn homage to the elder brother for it ; in regard he is to do ho- 

. Du Cange adds, that about the time of Charlemaign, they] mage for the whole to the ſuperior lord. See HOMAGE. | 

| | diſtinguiſhed eaſtern France; weſtern France; Latin, or FRAT RES Arvales, ſee the article ARVALES. 

| Roman France; and German France, which was the antient [FTATREs Conjurati, in our antient law books, &c. denote 7 

| France, afterwards called Franconia. A ſworn brothers, or companions. See BROTHER, Fr 

i FRATERNITY, Brotherhod ; the relation, or union of | Sometimes they are alſo ſo called who were ſworn to defend 0 

9 brothers, friends, partners, aſſociates, c. See BROTHER, the king againſt his enemies, Leg. W. I. cap. 59. Præcipi- / 

f | and CoMPAN x. | ee mus ut omnes liberi — Fratres conjurati ad monar- 

| FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, is uſed for a gild, aſſociation, | chiam naſtram & regnum naſtrum contra inimicos pro poſſe ſus 

| or ſociety of perſons, united into a body, for ſome common defendendum. _ i | ew | 

* intereſt, advantage, Cc. „ | | FRATRICIDE, the crime of murthering ones brother. Fx: 

1 For the origin, uſe, &c. of Fraternities, ſee GIL p. See PARRICIDE. 5 5 2 

6 FRATERNITY, in a religious ſenſe, is a ſociety of perſons, | Cain committed the firſt Fratricide the empire of Rome P 

| meeting together to perform ſome exerciſes of deyotion, or | begun with a Fratricide. —ů T 

|: divine worſhip. See SOCIETY. FRAUD, Fravs, a ſecret, under-hand, deceit, or 10uly, a 

: In the Romiſh church, .ſuch Fraternities are very numerous | done to any one. See INJURY, CRIME, c. ; tic 
Fraud, or fraudulently, is FR E 


| uureb, ſuch Fraternit | ods b 
„ Bog po Nhe Ford Do gre" OI TY FR by amen ware; in erder to avoid the paying of 


patents: as the Fraternity of the Scapulary ; of St. Francis's ; : * 
cord. The biſhop may hinder the eſtabliſhment of any ſuch | duty, &c. if they be permitted goods; or if they be contra- 
Fraternity in his Werle „„ band goods, to avoid the penalties adjudged by the 8 b 
At Rome there is a Fraternity called the Archi- Fraternity, FRA T, literally ſignifies to fret; as cloth or ſtuff does b) 
or Grand Fraternity, under the title of Our Lady of the Suf- | rubbing, or over-much wearing. 3 n 
frages, eſtabliſned in favour of the ſouls in purgatory ; ap-] Among hunters a deer is ſaid to fray his head, when 0 DOE 
proved and confirmed by a bull of pope Clement VIII. in| it againſt a tree, to cauſe the pills of his new horns 
1584. 5 off. See HEAD, e 
There are nine different ſorts of Haternities, or confraieries | 


FRECKLES, 


2 


F R E FR E 


= LES, ſmall, duſky ſpots, ſprinkled on the ſkin of the Fare Maſen, ſee the article Mason. 
renn particularly in perſons of the faireſt ſkins, Fatt Port, ſee the article Por T. , 
ne the hot ſeaſons, after being expoſed to the ſun, and | FREE State, is a republic, governed by 9 elected by 


2 ed of fuliginous vapours, ſtopped, and coagulated | the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. See STATE. 

" the ſkin. Vid. Turner's diſcourſe of the ſkin, p. 256. FREE Stone, a whitiſh ſtone, dug up in many parts of England, 

They are called in Latin, Lentigines, from their reſemblance | that works like alabaſter ; but more hard, and durable; be- 

in ze and colour to a lentil : by the French they are called ing of excellent uſe in building, &c. See STONE. 

Ron ſour, an d bran de Judas; by the Italians Raſſre, and | It is a kind of greet, but finer ſanded, and a ſmoother ſtone ; 
| | and is called Free fone from its being of ſuch a conſtitution as 


ine. . g f 
Rall ſeem to be only the earthy, oily, and ſaline part | to be cut freely in any direction. 
of the ſweat, retained in the plexus, or maſhes of the ſkin, FREE Stool, fee the article FRI DSTOL I. 
While the aqueous liquor, which was their vehicle, is evapo- FREE Thinker, fee the article De1sT. G 
rated by the heat of the body, theſe groſſer parts are gradu- FREE Harren, the power of granting, or denying licenſe to 
ally accumulated, till the maſhes are full, | any one to hunt in ſuch and ſuch ground. See WARREN. 
Some parts of this ſweat, are continually oozing through the FREE Mill, ſee the article WIL x. 
cuticle; and being of a viſcid nature, retain the dirt, duſt, | FREEBOOTER, or FL1BusTE, a name given to the pi- 
c. that flies about the face. This viſcid matter on the ſur- rates, who ſcour the American ſeas: particularly ſuch as 
face of the Freckles will ſtick there, notwithſtanding any re- | make war againſt the Spaniards, See BUCCANEER. 
ated wipings, which rather condenſe and preſs it into the | The French call them Hibuſters, deducing the word from the 
cavities thereof. | Engliſh flibote, or flybote ; by reaſon the firſt adventurers of 
They are found more about the noſe, than any where elſe; | this kind were the people of St. Domingo, who made their 
by reaſon the ſkin is more ſtretched there, and conſequently excurſions with flybotes, which they had taken from the 
the pores more patent, to receive the duſt, &c. 1 Engliſh. 1 IT | 
It follows, that there can ſcarce be any ſuch thing as an ade- | FREEDOM, the quality, or ſtate of being Free. See FREE, 
quate remedy, or preventive of Freckles. Temporary ones | and FRANCHISE, 
there may be, which ſhall draw out and diſſipate, what | FREEDOM of City, Town, &c. denotes a right, or capacity 
matter is already gathered: but the ſpaces will fill up again | of exerciſing a certain trade, or employment in a. city, or 
in tine. | | | | town corporate; and of being elected to the dignities, and 
- - Bullock's gall mixed with alum ; and after the alum has pre-] offices thereof; procured regularly by ſerving an apprentice- 
 cipitated, expoſed three or four months to the ſun in a cloſe | ſhip ; but ſometimes purchaſed with money; and ſometimes 
phial, Monſ. Homberg ſhews, is one of the beſt remedies | conferred as a favour or compliment, See CI rv, CorPo- 
known for Freckles. It acts as a lixivium ; enters the pores, RATION, c. 4's 0 1 
and dilutes and diſſolves the coagulum of the Freckles, Mem, FREEDOM of the Will, a ſtate, or faculty of the mind, wherein 


de P Acad. Royal. des Scien. An. 1709. p. 472, c. all the motions of our will are in our own power; and we 
FREE, a term variouſly uſed ; but generally in oppoſition to] are enabled to determine on this, or that; to do good, or 
conſtrained, confined, neceſſitated. See FRANK. . evil, without any force, or conſtraint from any external cauſe 


Thus, a man is ſaid to be free, who is out of priſon: and] whatever. See LiBtERTY.  . | | 
a bird is free, when let out of the cage: Free from pain, FREEDOM of Conſcience, fee LIBERTY, and ToLERA- 
i. e. void of pain: a free air: a free paſſage, Sc. Iron: | REI: | 
FREE in ſpeaking of things endued with underſtanding, has | The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of this Freedom.—viz. 
a more peculiar relation to the will, and implies its being | FREEDOM of Contradiction, whereby we are at our choice to 
at full liberty. See LIBERTY. TER will, or nill ; to love, or not love, &c. 1 
The Stoicks maintain, that their ſage or wiſe men alone is Thus, if I give my friend a power to take my horſe ; that 
Free, See STOIC. „ ee 5 e en . friend has Freedom of contradiction, with reſpect to the 
FREE is alſo uſed in oppoſition to ſlave. See SL x horſe ; ſince it is in his own power, either to. uſe him or let 
The moment a ſlave ſets foot on Engliſh ground, he becomes | him alone. See CONTRADICTION. | 5 
free. The fineſt legacy the antient Romans could leave their FREEDOM of Contrariety, or of Contraries, is that whereby 
ſlaves, was their freedom, See 8E RVITU DE, and Max u-] we are at our choice to do good, or evil; be virtuous, or vi- 
ii dis; cious; take a horſe, or a lion. 6 
FREE Agents, ſee the article Ac ENT. | Thus, if I offer my friend a horſe, or a lion; and give him 
FREE Bench, or Franc Banc, ſignifies that eſtate in copyhold his option of the two, he is ſaid to have a liberty of contra- 
lands, which the wife hath after the death of her huſband, | riety, over the horſe and lion. See CoNTRARIETY. 
for her dower, according to the cuſtom of the manor. See | But the logicians charge this as a faulty, or unartfut diviſion ; 
' DowER. : Ie ee NC MP EILE TE SLRS in regard one member of the diviſion is contained in the other, 
Fitzherbert calls Free Bench a cuſtom, whereby, in certain | as a ſpecies in the genius: for whatever is free, in reſpe& of 
cities, the wife ſhall have her huſband's whole lands, &c. | contradiction, is alſo free in reſpect of contrariety ; though 
for her dower. %% ³W—A TT not vice verſa: for if it be free for my friend to take the 
Thus, at Orleton in the county of Hereford, the relict ofa | horſe, or the lion; it is alſo free for him, to let them both 
cCopyhold tenant is admitted to her Free Bench, i. e. to all her alone: but he may be free to take one of them, without a 
huſband's copyhold land, during her life, at the next court! Freedom of chuſing which to take. | | 
after her huſband's death. | | 7 5 Vet is the diſtinction of ſome uſe; as it intimates that the will 
In the manors of Eaſt, and Weſt Emborne in Berks, if a is not always poſſeſſed of both kinds of Freedom ; and that the 
cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have her Free Bench in] matter, or ſubject of the two is different. 
all his copyhold lands, only dum ſola & cafta fuerit; if ſhe | The will, though free, has. not a liberty of contrariety : 
commit incontinency, ſhe forfeits her eſtate: but if ſhe will | thus, any evident truth being propoſed to the mind, e. gr. 
come into court riding backwards on a black ram, with his | that the whole is greater than a part, we have a power of 
tail in her hand, rehearſing a certain form of words, the | not aſſenting thereto, by diverting our attention to ſome- 
ſteward is bound by the cuſtom 'to reſtore her to her Free | thing elſe: but we have not a power of diſſenting from that 
W | | | propoſition, and judging that the whole is not greater than 
The like cuſtoms: are in the manor of Chadleworth in| the part. e ee T0 4 | 
Berks; that of Tor in Devonſhire, and other parts of the | Hence, moraliſts commonly hold, that with reſpe& to the 
Weſt, ONS | | ſupreme good, mankind ſas a liberty of contradiction ; 
FaEE Bord *, Franc Bord — In ſome places three feet, in| inaſmuch as he may abſtain from the love, or purſuit there- 
others more, and in others leſs, is claimed by way of Free] of: but not a liberty of contrariety, whereby to hate good- 
Bird beyond, or without the fence. Ty dane 93) . 8 
* Et totum boſtum, quod vocatur Brendewode, cum Franc Bordo | Add, that though the human mind may have a Freedom of 
duorum pedum, & dimid. per circuitum illius boſci. Mon.] contradiction, with reſpect to all objects, even the ſupreme 
Ang. 24 Part, fol. 241. 78 good itſelf; yet the Freedom of contrariety is reſtrained to 
FREE Chapel, is a chapel founded by the king, and by him | certain particulars, which either are, or appear to be good: 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary, See CHA- | the will having ſuch a natural propenſity to good, that it can- 
PEL. | Mo not defire evil, but under the notion and appearance of good, 
Though a ſubje& may be licenſed by the king to build fuch | See Goop, and Evil; ſee alſo Neces81TY. 
a chapel ; and by his charter may exempt it from the viſita- | FREEDOM of Thinking, ſee the article DEIN. 
tion of the biſhop, &c. . | | FREEHOLD, Frank TEnNEMENT, Liberum Tenemen- 
Free, or imperial cities in Germany, are thoſe not ſubje& to | tum, is land, or tenement, which a man holds in fee ſimple, 
any particular prince; but governed, like republicks, by their fee tail, or for term of life, Fi 
own magiſtrates, See EMPIRE. Freehold is of two kinds; in deed, and in law. 
There were Free cities, liberæ civitates, even under the an- The firſt is the real poſſeſſion of land, or tenement in fee, 
tient Roman empire: ſuch were thoſe to whom the emperor, fee tail, or for life: the other is the right a man has to ſuch 
by the advice, or conſent of the ſenate, gave the privilege of land or tenement before his entry, or ſeizure. | | 
appointing their own magiſtrates, and governing themſelves | FREEHOLD is likewiſe extended to ſuch offices as a man holds 
1 by their own laws. See Erz p;- | 15 in fee, or for life. See FEE, and OFFICE. | 
REE Fair, ſee the article FA IR. | FREEHOLD: is alſo ſometimes taken in oppoſition to Villenage. 


TREE Fee, ſee the article FRE. e ee VIDLEWAGES #514: & ' Lambard 
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| Lambard obſerves, that land, in the Saxons time, was diſ- | 
tinguiſhed into bock-land, i. e. holden! by book, or writing; 
and folk-land, held without writing. he 
The former, be ſays, was held on far better condition, and 
by the better ſort of tenants; as noblemen and gentlemen; 
being ſuch as we now call Freehold : the latter was moſtly in 
poſſeſſion of peaſants; being the ſame with what we now call 
at the will of the Lord. See Bock LAN D and ForkLanD. 
In the antient laws of Scotland, Freabolders are called milites, 
knights. In reg. judicial, it is expreſſed, that he who holds 
land upon an execution of a ſtatute merchant, until he hath 
* ſatisfied the debt, tenet ut liberum tenementum ſibi & affignatis 
furs ; and the ſame of a tenant per elegit : the meaning of 
which ſeems to be, not that ſuch tenants are Freeholders; but 
as Freeholders for the time till they have received profits to the 
value of their debt. See STATUTEz-MERCHANT. 
FREEZE, or FR IZ E, in architecture, that part of the enta- 
blature of columns, between the architrave and corniche. 
ee Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 49. lit. e. and 26. 
lit. u. See alſo EnTABLATURE, N 
The Freeze is properly a large, flat face, or member ſeparat- 
ing tho architrave from the corniche. See Cox NIC HE. 
The antients called it Zophoros, Zœopopos, by reaſon it was uſu- 
ally enriched with figures of animals; and our denomination 
Freeze has a like origin, being formed of the latin phrygio, an 
embroiderer, becauſe it is commonly adorned with ſculptures 
in baſſo relievo, imitating embroidery. 
The Freeze is ſuppoſed to be intended to repreſent the heads of 
the tranſverſe beams that ſuſtain the roof or covering. | 
In the tuſcan order it is quite plain: in the doric, enriched 
with triglyphs: in the ionic, it is ſometimes made arched, or 
ſwelling, in which caſe it is called by Vitruvius, pulvina- 
tus, q. d. bolſtered : in the corinthian, and compoſite, it is 
frequently joined to the architrave, by a little ſweep ; and 
ſometimes to the corniche. And in theſe richer orders it is 
- uſually adorned with ſculpture, figures, compartiments, hiſto- 
— foliages, feſtoons, &c, See Tus c Ax, Doric, Ionic, 
Or. : 
As to the height of the Freeze, it is in general much the fame 
. with that at the architrave. The tuſcan Freeze, Vitruvius 
makes 30 minutes; Vignola 35 ; Palladio, who makes it 
ſwelling, gives it but 26; and Scamozzi 42. The doric, in | 
Vitruvius and Vignola, is 30 or 40 minutes; in Palladio, &c. 
45. The tonic, Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with acan- 
thus leaves, lions, &c. and makes it 30 minutes high: Vig- 
nola, who alſo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes ; and Palla- 
dio, who makes it convex, or ſwelling, 27 minutes; and 
- Scamozzi 28. The corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with acan- 
thus leaves, human figures, Ic. and makes its height 37 mi- 
nutes, Vignola, 45 ; Palladio 28 ; and Scamozzi 314. Laſt- 
ly, the compoſite, which in Vitruvius is ſet with cartoozes, 
and carved between them, is 524 minutes; Vignola, who | 
makes it like Vitruvius, only gives it 45 minutes; Palladio, 
who makes it ſwelling, only 30; and Scamozzi, 32. | 
From the variety of enrichments practiſed on the Freezes, 
they become variouſly denominated, as 
Convex, or pulvinated Fx E EZ ES, are thoſe whoſe profile is a 
curve; the beſt proportion whereof, is, when drawn on the 
baſe of an equilateral triangle. | 
In ſome the ſwelling is only a-top, as in a conſole : in others 
at bottom, as in a ballufter. DET LES 
Fluurifhed FRE EZ Es are thoſe enriched with rinds of imaginary 
foliages ; as the corinthian Freeze of the frontiſpiece of 
or with natural leaves, either in cluſters, or garlands: or con- 
tinued, as in the ionic of the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 
Hi/torical FRE RZ Es are thoſe adorned with baſs-relievo's, re- 
preſenting hiſtories, ſacrifices, c. as that of the arch of 
Titus at Rome. | + | | 
Marine FRE EZ ES, are thoſe repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, 
and other attributes of the ſea ; or ſhells, baths, grotto's, &c. 
Ruftic FR EE Es, are thoſe whoſe courſes are ruſticated, or im- 
boſſed; as the tuſcan Freeze of Palladio. | 
Symbolical FREE Z Es, are thoſe adorned with the attributes of re- 
ligion; as the corinthian of the temple behind the capitol at 
Rome, whereon are repreſented the inſtruments and appa- 
ratus of ſacrifice. lt | - 
FREEZE of the capitol, fee HYyPOTRACHELIUM. | 
Fr EEZE, in commerce, a kind of cloth, or ſtuff; ſee FRI Z E. 
FREEZING, Congelation, in phyſiology, the fixing of a 
fluid, or depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of 
Cold: or the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance into a firm, 
coherent, rigid one, called Ice. See Iox, and Co Lp. 
The Carteſians define Freezing by the quietude, or reſting of 
-a fluid body, haxdened by cold 3 which follows naturally enough 
from their! notien of fluidity, where the parts are ſuppoſed to 
be in — continual — on L . ; tho ghi | 
In effet, one may pretty ſab , with ſome of thoſe philo- 
-ſophers, that — 2 its parts loſe their 
natural motion, and adhere cloſe. to each other. See FIR M- 
NESS, Corea ? 
r pheerriomena of FREEZING are, 1? That water, and 
all fluids, oil excepted, dilate in freezing, i. e. take up more 
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is matter of abundant. experiment; and here it m 
per to obſerve the — — this. al Ny” be pre- 
A glaſs veſicl, then, B D (Tab. Pneumat. fig. 20.) full 
water to D, 1 immerged in a veſſel of water mi of 
with ſalt, RS TV, the water preſently riſes from ES 
which ſeems owing to the ſudden, conſtriction of the veſſel 
haſtily plunged. into ſo cold a medium, Soon after from - 
point F it continually deſcends, condenſing, till it arriy 

the point G; where, for ſome time, it ſeems to — 
reſt, But it ſoon recovers.itſelf, and begins to expand; riffs 
from G to H; and from thence, ſoon after, by one bs 
leap, mounts to I, And here the water in B is maden | 
ſeen all thick, and cloudy; and in the very inſtant of 10 ä 
leap, is converted into ice. Add, that while the ice is x 2 
ing harder; and ſome of the water near the neck of the wei 
B is freezing, the flux of water is continued above I, toward 
D, = at length runs out at the veſſel. | ? : 
20 That they loſe not only of their ſpecific, but "the: 
abſolute gravity, b Fretming ; ſo. that when chad = 
they are found conſiderably lighter than before. ona hd 

hat frozen water is not quite ſo tranſpare ; 

quid z — that bodies do rin ſo 3 
4 That water, when froze, evaporates almoſt as much as 
vo fluid, 7 | | 

5 That water does not freeze in vacuo; but requir 
preſence and contiguity { the air. 5 * 
6 That water which has been boiled, does not freeze quite 
ſo readily as that which has not. FW 

7 That the water being covered over with a ſurface of oil of 
olives, does not freeze ſo readily as without it; and that nut 
oil abſolutely preſerves it under a ſtrong froſt, when olive oil 
would not. | _— | 

Yo That ſpirit of wine, nut dil, and oil of turpentine, do not 
r HENS. 3 . TR | 
9e That the ſurface of the water, in freezing, rs al 
9 —— 3 the rugæ, or wrinkles, being 8 
lines, and ſometimes like rays, proceeding from a centre to 
the circumference, 


The theories of FREEZING, or the method of accounting for 


theſe phenomena, are very numerous. The great princi- 
ples different authors have gone upon, are either, that ſome 
foreign matter is introduced within the pores of the fluid, by 
whoſe means it is fixed, its bulk encreaſed, &c. | | 
Or, that ſome matter naturally contained in the fluid, is now 
expelled ; by the abſence whereof the body becomes fixed, 
Sc. 


1 that there is ſome alteration produced in the texture or 
form, either of the particles of the fluid itſelf, or of ſome- 


thing contained within it. 


To ſome one of which principles all the ſyſtems of freezing 


are reducible. _ . 
The Carteſians, who aſcribe all to the quietude of the parts 
of the fluid, before in motion, account for Freezing from 
the receſs of the ætherial matter out of the pores of the water, 
The activity of that ther, or ſubtle matter, they hold to be 
that which gave the particles of the fluid their motion : con- 
ſequently, upon, the abſence of this matter, the fluidity muſt 
Though others of the fame ſect aſcribe 2 to a dimi- 
nution of the uſual force and efficacy of the ætherial matter, 
occaſioned by an alteration in the temperature of the air, 
wane it is incapacitated for agitating the parts of the fluid 
as uſual, | | 
The Gaſſendiſts, and other corpuſcularies, with more pro- 
bability aſcribe the Freezing of water to the ingreſs of multi- 
tudes of cold or frigorific particles, which entering the liquor 
in ſwarms, .and diſperſing themſelves every way through it, 
do croud into the minuteſt pores of the water, and hinder the 
wonted agitation of its parts; wedging it up, as it were, in- 
to the hard and conſiſtent body of ice. And hence its in- 
creaſe of dimenſions, coldneſs, Cc. 
This intromiſſion of a foreign frigorific matter, they ſuppoſe 
eſſential to eongelation; as that which characteriſes and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from coagulation : the latter being effected indif- 
ferently by a hot, or cold mixture; but the former only by 
à cold one. See COAGULATION. 
Of what kind theſe frigorific particles are, or how they pro- 
duce their effect, is matter of debate; and has given occaſion 
to various ſyſtems. | 8 
Hobbes will have them to be common air, which intruding inte 
the water in congelation, entangles itſelf with the particles of 
the fluid, prevents their motion, and produces thoſe-numerous 
bubbles obſerved in ice; thus expanding its bulk, and render- 
ing it ſpecifically. lighter : but this opinion is overturned by 
M. le, who ſhews that water will ſreeze in veſſels herme- 
tically ſealed, and into which the air can have no ingre6s; get 
the bubbles will be as numerous herein; as in that froze i 
the open air. Add, that oil is condenſed, in freezing: con 
ſequently, the air cannot there be the cauſe. „ 
Others, and thoſe the greateſt number, will have the re g 
matter to be a ſalt ; arguing, that an exceſs of cold Will ven 
der water torpid ; but never congeal it, without falt. 


0 k g - SS 1 ed and mixed 
are ſaline particles, ſay they, and thoſe difloly F Hani: 


ſpace, and are ſpeeifically lighter chan before. 12 
That the bulk, or — of water is increaſed h/ Fresing, 
by ae | of 
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in a due proportion, that are the chief cauſe * congelatio 
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oblige the water to dilate and render it ſpecifically-lighter ? 

Naturally they ſhould augment; its weight. 'This-diffitulty, 

with ſome others, ſhew'the neceſſity of a new theory. That 

author, therefore, advances the following one, which ſeems 

to ſolve the phænomena in a more eaſy, and ſimple manner; 
as not depending on the precarious admiſſion or extruſion of 
any heterogeneous matter. | Hint di 


being more cloſely joined' together, mutually embarraſs one 
another, and loſe all 

this cloſer union of the water, is the air; or fathet an alter- 
ation in the ſpring and force of the air. 


interſperſed among the globules of water, is abundantly evi- 
that the ſmall ſprings of groſs air mixed with the water, have 


more force in, cold winter weather, and unbend themſelves 
more, than at other times. Hence, thoſe ſprings thus unbend- 


water thus conſtringed and locked up together, muſt loſe their 
motion and fluidity, and form a hard conſiſtent body: till | 


We do not know, whether it is worth mentioning, what | 
ſome authors have adyanced, to account for the increaſe of 


CaysTALLIZATION, MES 11 561 
'This ſalt, they ſuppoſe of the nitrous kind; and to be fur- 
niſhed by the air, which is generally allowed to abound in 
nitre. Alx, and Nrir R. 9” 7 
How the particles of nitre may prevent the fluidity of water, 
is pretty eaſily 'accounted for: theſe particles are ſuppoſed to 
be ſo many rigid, pointed ſpicula, which are eaſily driven 
into the ſtamina, or globules of the water; which thus be- 
coming variouſly mingled and entangled there with, by de- 
rees infeeble and deſtroy the motion thereof. 
T he reaſon this effect only ariſes in ſevere winter weather. 
js, that it is then only that the retarding action of the nitrous 


ſpicula, is more than equal to the power or principle where- 


by the fluid is otherwiſe kept in motion, or diſpoſed for mo- 


tion, See FLUID. - Fe Rely 
This opinion is ſupported by the known experiment or ar- 
tificial Freezing. —A quantity of common ſalt or petre _ 
mixed with ſnow, or ice pulveriſed; and the mixture diſ- 
ſolved by the fire: upon immerging a tube full of water in 
the ſolution; the water, that part of it next the mixture, 
. preſently freezes, even in warm air. Whence it is argued, 
that the ſpicula of the ſalt, by the gravity of the mixture, 
and of the incumbent air, are driven through the pores of 
the glaſs, and mixed with the water: for that it is the ſalt 
has the effect, is evident; inaſmuch as we know aſſuredly 
that the particles of water cannot find their way through the 
pores of glaſs. In theſe artificial Freezings whatever part the 
mixture is applied in, there is preſently produced a ſkin, or 
lamina of ice; whether at top, or bottom; or on the ſides : 


by reaſon there is always a ſtack of ſaline corpuſeles, ſufficient | 


to overpower, the corpuſcles of fire : but natural congela- 
abounds. t GA N 21; n 
Againſt this fyſtem the author of the Nouvelle conjecture pour 
expliguer la nature de la glare, objects, that it does not appear, 
that nitre always enters the compoſition of ice; but that if it 
did, it would come ſhort of accounting for ſome of the prin- 
cipal effects. For how, for inſtance, ſhould the particles of 
nitre, by entering the pores of water, and fixing the parts, 


tions are confined to the top of the water, where the ſalt moſt 


ater, then; /freezes in the winter only, becauſe its parts 


all the motion they had: and the cauſe of 
That there are an infinite: number of particles of groſs air, 


dent from experiment: and that each particle of air has the 
virtue of a. ſpring, is confeſſed: now, this author argues, 


ing themſelves on one ſide, and the external air continuing to 
preſs the ſurface of the water on the other; the particles of 


relaxation of the ſpring of the air, from an increaſe of heat, 


reduce the particles to their old dimenſions, and leave room 


for the globules to flow again. | 


is to that of the ſame air condenſed ; as its bulk when rari- 
hed, to its bulk condenſed. See ELasTICITY, and AIR. 


bulk and diminution. of ſpecific gravity of frozen water, vis. 


that the aqueous particles, in their natural ſtate, were nearly 
Cubes, and ſo filled that ſpace without the -interpoſition of | 
many pores : but that by congelation they are changed from | 
Cubes, to ſpheres ; whence a. neceſſity of a deal of empty | 


ſpace between them, Cubic particles are certainly much leſs 
proper to conſtitute a fluid, than ſpherical ones: and ſpheri- 


cal particles leſs diſpoſed. to form a fixt, than cubic ones.— | 
Thus much the nature of fluidity and firmneſs eaſily ſuggeſts. | 
After all, for a conſiſtent theory of Freezing,. we muſt recur | 


either to the frigorific matter. of the corpuſcularians; conſi- 

dered under the light and advantages of the Newtonian philo- 

ſophy : or to the ætherial matter of the Carteſians, under the 

improvements of Monſ. Gauteron, in the Memoirs de Þ Aca- 
emie Royale des Sciences, an. 1709. 


Each of which we ſhall here faioih and leave the reader to 
make his choice, For the fr: | | 


corpuſcles being introduced into the interſtices, between the 


firft : a number. of cold, ſaline | 
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which muſt be, that t 


into various motions, breaks this union, and 


tance of the attracting force, and into the ve 
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motion of the reſt. 
Now the etherial matter, = 
time, muſt loſe ſtill more 


- diſpoſed to maintain the motion of fluids. 
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the ſpheres of one another's attractions; the conſequence of 
: will cohere into one ſolid, or firm 

body: till, heat afterwards ſeparating them, and putting them 
; ſeparates the 
particles ſo far from one another, that they get out of the diſ- 


of the repel- 
ling force; and then the water re-aſſumes its Huid N 


For, that cold and Freezing do ariſe from ſome ſubſtance of a 


ſaline nature floating in the air, ſeems probable hence, that all 


ſalts, and more eminently. ſome particular ones, when mixed 


with ſnow, or ice, do ptodigiouſly increaſe the force and ef- 
fects of cold: add, that all ſaline bodies do produce a ſtiffneſs 
and rigidity in the parts of thoſe bodies; into which they 
enter. Bt ; | 

Microſcopical obſervations upon ſalts manifeſt, that the figures 
of ſome ſalts, before they ſhoot into maſſes, are thin, double, 
n which have abundance of ſurface with 
reſpect to their ſolidity (the reaſon why they ſwim in water, 
when once raiſed in it, though ſpecifically heavier.) Theſe 
ſmall points of the falt getting into the pores of the water, 


| whereby alſo they are in ſome meaſure ſuſpended in the win- 


ter time (when the heat of the ſun is not ſtrong enough to 
diſſolve the ſalts into a fluid, to break their points, are to 
keep them in perpetual motion) being leſs diſturbed, and more 


at liberty to approach one another; and by ſhooting into cryſ- 


tals of the form above mentioned, do, by their extremities, 
inſinuate themſelves into the minuteſt pores of water, and 


X that means freeze it into a ſolid form, 


urther, there are many little volumes, or particles of air, 
included at ſeveral, diſtances both in the pores of the watry 
particles, and in the interſtices left by the ſpherical figures. 
By the inſinuation of the ſaline cryſtals, the volumes of air are 
driven out of the watry particles; and many of them unit- 
ing, form larger volumes, which thereby have a greater force 
to expand themſelves, than when diſperſed ; and fo both en- 
large the dimenſions, and leſſen the ſpecific gravity of the 


water, thus congealed into ice. | 
Hence alſo we may conceive, how water impregnated with 
ſalts, ſulphurs, or earths, which are not eaſily diſſolveable, 
may form itſelf into metals, minerals, gums, and other foſ- 


ſils 3 the parts of theſe mixtures becoming a cement to the 
particles of water, or getting into their pores, change them 


into theſe different ſubſtances, See SALT, and WATER. 
For the ſecond - as an etherial matter or medium is generally 


allowed the cauſe of the motion of fluids ; (ſee MgD1Um ») 


and as the air itſelf has all its motion from the ſame principle; 
it follows, that all fluids muſt remain in a ftate of reſt, or fix- 
ity, when the matter loſes of its neceſſa 


8 force. Of conſe- 
quence, the air being leſs warmed in the winter time, from 


the obliquity of the rays of the ſun ; the air is denſer, and 
more fixed in winter, than any other ſeaſon of the year. 

But further, from divers experiments we have learned, that 
the air contains a ſalt, ſuppoſed to be of the nature of nitre. 


This granted, and the denſity of the air allowed, it follows, 


that the molecules of this nitre muſt likewiſe be brought 
* .nearer together, and thickened by the condenſation of the air: 
as, on the contrary,” a rarefaCtion of the air, and an augmen- 
tation of its fluidity, muſt divide and ſeparate them. | 
If now the ſame thing happen to all liquors that have im- 
'  bibed or diſſolved any ſalt; if the warmth of the liquid keep 
the ſalt exactly divided; and if the coolneſs of a cellar, or of 
ice give occaſion to the molecules of the diſſolved ſalt to ap- 
-proach, run into each other, and ſhoot into cryſtals : why 
{ſhould the air, which is allowed a fluid, be exempt from the 
general law of. fluids ? 1 „ 
II II is true, the nitre or the air being groſſer in cold weather, than 
But this ſyſtem has its foible: the principle on which it! 
ſtands, may be demonſtrated to be falſe. The ſpring, or elaſ- | 
ticity of the aix is not increaſed by cold; but; diminiſbed. Air 
expands itſelf by heat, and condenſes by cold: and it is demon- 
ſtrated in pneumatics, that the elaſtic force: of expanded air, 


hot, muſt have leſs volocity: but ſtill, the product of its 


augmented maſs, into the velocity remaining, will give it a 


greater momentum, or quantity of motion. Nor is any 
thing further required to make this ſalt act with greater force 


againſt the parts of fluids: and probably, this is the cauſe of 
the great evaporation in froſty weather. 05 

This aerial nitre muſt promote the concretion of liquids: for 
it is not the air, nor yet the nitre it contains, that gives the 
motion to fluids: it is the etherial medium. 


From a dimi- 
nution of the force of that, therefore, ariſes a diminution of 


k enough of itſelf in the winter 
f its force by its action againſt air 
condenſed and loaded with large molecules of ſalt. It muſt, 
therefore, loſe of its. force in cold weather, and become leſs 
In a word, the 
air, during froſt, may be eſteemed like the ice impregnated 
with falt, wherewith we ice our liquors in ſummer time. 
Thoſe liquors, in all probability, Freeze, from a diminution of 


the motion of the etherial medium, by its acting againſt the 


ice and ſalt together: and the air, for all its ſcorching heat, 
is not able to prevent its concretion. See ATHER, &c, 


REEZING Mixture, a preparation for the artificial congela- 


tion of water, and other liquors. 


All kinds of ſalts, whether alcalizate, or acid; and even all 


ſpirits, as thoſe of wines, &c. as alſo ſugar, and ſaccharum 
Saturni, mixed with ſnow, are capable of freezing moſt flu- 
ids'; and the ſame effeR is 3 in a very great * 
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by a miction of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre with ſnow: 
Thus Mr. Boyle. „e FR l 
Monſ. Homberg obſerves the ſame of equal quantities of cor- 
roſive ſublimate, and ſal armoniac, with four times the quan- 
tity of diſtilled vinegar. See WAT ERG. 


FazzZINO Rain, of Raining Ice, à very uncommon kind of 


ſhower, which fell in the weſt of England, in December, 

anno 1672 ; whereof we have divers accounts in the Phileſs- 
hical Tranſa#tions, See RAIN. | 

This rain, as ſoon as it touched any thing above ground, as a 

bough, or the like; immediately ſettled into ice; and by mul- 

tiplying and enlarging the icicles, broke all down with its 


weight, The rain that fell on the ſnow, immediately froze 


into ice, without ſinking in the ſnow at all. 
It made an incredible deſtruction of trees, beyond any thing 
in all hiſtory : “ had it concluded with ſome guſt of wind, 


ſays a gentleman on the ſpot, it might have been of terrible 


« conſequence,” 


J weighed the ſprig of an aſh tree, of juſt three quarters of 
% a pound; the ice on which weighed ſixteen pound. Some 


% were frighted with the noiſe in the air; till they diſcerned 
tt it was the clatter of icy boughs, daſhed againſt each other.“ 
Dr. Beale obſerves, that there was no conſiderable froſt ob- 
ſerved on the ground during the whole ; whence he concludes, 


that a froſt may be very fierce and dangerous on the tops of ſome 


hills, and plains z while in other places it keeps at two, three, 
or four foot diſtance above the ground, rivers, lakes, &c. 
And may wander about IT in ſome places, and re- 
miſs in others, not far off. The froſt was followed by glow- 
ing heats, and a wonderful forwardneſs of flowers and fruits. 
See FrosT. | | 
FREEZING, in commerce and manufactures; ſee Fr1S1NG. 
FREEZELAND, FRIEZRLAN DHC, or FRrIZELAND, 


Horſe, in war, the ſame with Cheval de Friſe, See Ca R 
VAL de Fr iſe. | | T | $ ed 
FREGIT Glau/ſum, ſee the article CT avusum, 
FREIGHT, fee the article FRaicnrT. EY 
FRENCH, Francors, abſolutely uſed, ſignifies the language 
of the people of France. See LanGuAGE. OY 
The French, as it now ſtands, is no original, or mother · lan- 
guage 3 but a medley of ſeveral : ſcarce any language, but it 
has borrowed words, or perhaps phraſes, ' from. 580 
The languages that prevail moſt, and that are, as it were, t 
baſis thereof, are 1 The Celtic ; whether that were a parti- 
gular language itſelf, or whether it were only a diale& of the 
Gothic, as ſpoke in the weſt, and north. 20 The Latin, 
which the Romans carried with them into the Gauls, when 
they made the conqueſt thereof. And 9, the Teutonic, or 
that dialect of the Teutonic ſpoke by the Franks, when they 
paſſed the Rhine, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Gauls. 
Of theſe three languages, in the ſpace of about thirteen hun- 
dred years, was the French formed; ſuch as it is now found, 
Its progreſs was very ſlow ; and both the Italian and Spaniſh 
were regular languages long before the French. 
Paſquier obſerves, it was under Philip de Valois, that the 
French tongue firſt began to be poliſhed z and that in the re- 
giſter of the chamber of accounts of that time, there is a pu- 
rity ſeen almoſt equal to that of the preſent age, +3 
However, the French was ſtill a very perks language; till 
the reign of Francis I. The cuftom of ſpeaking Latin at 
the bar, and of writing the public acts and inſtruments of the 
courts of juſtices in that language, had made them overtook 
the French, their own language. Add, that the precedin 
ages had been remarkable for their ignorance, owing in 
meaſure to the long and calamitous wars, which France had 
been engaged in : whence, the French nobleſſe deemed it a 
kind of merit, not to know any thing; and the generals re- 


garded little, whether or no they wrote and talked politely, | 


provided they could but fight well. 1 282898 
t Francis I. who was the reſtorer of learning, and the fa- 
ther of the learned; changed the face of things; and after 
his time Henry Stevens printed his book De R du 
Langage Frances. | 
The change was become ve 


conſpicuous at the end of the 
16th century ; and under 


ment of the French academy; an aflembly, wherein the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed perſons of the church, the ſword, and the gown | 


have been members. See ACADEMY, | : 
Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. contribute a little to 
the improvement of the language. The perſonal qualities of 
that prince, and his taſte for the polite arts, and that of the 
princes. of the blood, rendered his court the politeſt in Eu- 
Wit and magnificence ſeemed to vie; and his gene- 
wb nas have diſputed with the Greeks, Romans, c. the 
lory of writing well, if they could not that of fighting. 
rom court, the elegance, and purity of the language ſpread 
itſelf into the provinces; and now there is no body but writes 
and ſpeaks good French. h | 
One of the characters of the French is to be natural 
and eaſy. The words are ranged in it much in the fame order 


the Greek and Latin, where the inverſion of the natural or 
der of words is reputed a beauty. Indeed the Hebrew 


as the ideas in our minds; in which it differs exceeding]y from | 


enry IV. Amyot, Coeffeteau, 
and Malherbe contributed towards bringing it to perfection: 
which the cardinal de Richelieu compleated, by the eftabliſh- | 


| 


ſurpaſſes even the Frenth in this point; but then it eombe ther 


of it in copiouſneſs and variety, See Hz Br Ez, 


It muſt be added, however, that as to the anal as. 
mar, and the ſimplicity wherewith the monde of Ro 


formed ; the Engliſh has the advan not onl 
French, but over all the known — in the « wy : — 
then the turns, the expreſſions, and the idioms of the E 4 
liſh wy CO - quaint, wm extraordinary, that it 4 
| deal of the advantage which its grammatical ſimplici 
8 it over the reſt. See Enoiune yi Umplicity 
The French has but few compound words; wherein it differs 
widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and Engliſh. Th; 
the French authors own a great diſadvantage in their langua : 
the Greek and Dutch deriving a — part of their force Gt 
energy from the compoſition of words z and frequently ex- 
preſſing that in one ſounding word, which the French cannot 
expreſs but by a periphraſis. And the diminutives in the. 
French are as few as the compounds ; the greateſt part of thoſe 
remaining in uſe having Joſt their diminutive ſignification 
But what diſtinguiſhes the French moſt, is its juſtack, purity, 
accuracy, and flexibility. : F { 4; 4 inf 
French is the moſt univerſal and (extenſive language in Eu- 
rope. The . Pg ſtates and courts has rendered it neceſ- 
ſary for the miniſters of princes, and their officers, Sc. And 
the taſte of arts and ſciences has had the fame effect with re- 
ard to the learned, ot ei „olle 
In Germany, and elſewhere, the princeſſes and perſons of di- 
ſtinction value themſelves on underſtanding French: and 
in ſeveral courts of Europe, French is almoſt as much known as 
the language of the country: though the court of Vienna is 
an exception from this rule, - French is there very little uſed: 
The emperor Leopold could not bear to hear it ſpoke in his 
court: the Latin and Italian are there eultivated inſtead of it. 
This extenſiveneſs of the French language is no modern ad- 
vantage: William the conqueror gave laws to England in the 
French language; and the antient cuſtoms of-moſt of the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands are wrote in the ſame, - 
Laſtly, the French is the ſame language every where; not 
only in all the provinces of France, but in all the places 
where it is ſpoke, out of 'France, © 
The ſeveral nations who ſpeule Sclavonic, do not fo much 
ſpeak the ſame language, as different dlalects of the ſame lan- 
uage.. In ſeveral parts of Europe there are as many different 
| 3 as there are ſtates and in Italy there are reckoned 
no fewer than ten or twelve dialects, ſome of which differ as 
much from the common Italian as from the French, or Spa- 
niſh, In Holland, the ſeamen of Rotterdam, and the banks 
of the Meuſe, do not underſtand thoſe of Amſterdam, and 
the coaſts of the Zuyder Zee. They who underſtand Caſ- 
tilian, will not underſtand the language of Catalonia and Cer- 
dana. The High Dutch is not the ſame in Sweden, as in 
Jutland: in the low countries, as at Lubeck. Bohemia, 
Hungary, Croatia, He. are countries belonging to the empe- 
ror; yet ſpeak a language different from that ſpoke at Vienna, 

The king of Sweden, when he ſpeaks the language of his 
country, will not be underſtood by his ſubjects 

Lapland, Sc. And the like may be obſerved of the king of 

Denmark; with regard to his ſubjects of Norway, and Ice- 
land: whereas, at Quebec, the Louiſiania, Martinico, St. 
Domingo, Pondicheri, c. _ ſpeak the ſame language as 
at Paris, and throughout the reſt of France. 

For à critical acquaintance - with what regards the French 
tongue, ſee the Remargues of M. Vaugelas ; and the Ohr- 
vations M. Corneille has made on thoſe remarks : the Re- 
margues of Fa. Bouhours ; and the Doubts of a Bas-Breton 
Gentleman, by the ſame father: the «Converſations of Ariſte 

2nd Engen: the Obſervations of M. Menage, and his Ey- 
molegies ; with thoſe of M. Huet : Fa. Buffier's French gram- 
mar; and that of the Abbe Regnier. Add, the two diſ- 
| courſes of the Abbe de Dangeau; one on the vowels, and the 
bother on the conſon anne. EW 

FaEncH Byrd, a fort of bread valued for its lightneſs and de- 
It 1 prepared by taking half a buſhel of fine flower to ten 


——ꝛ— — 


putting as much yeſt with a manchet.— Then, tempering 
the whole maſs with new milk pretty hot, let it remain half 
an hour to riſe. Which done, make it into loaves or rolls, and 
walls it over with an egg, beaten with milk. The oven not 
to be too hot. See BAK N M.. 5 

FRENCH — (CHARACTE R. 

FRENCH Comms, 5 th 

FR ECVR Companies, CoMANx. 

FRENCH Gan, CROWN. 

FREN H Man, | 

FRENCH Meaſures, | 

FRN Money, | 


FrEnCHh Order, ORDER. 
FxANCH Padſaddic, | \8a0DLE. 


{iMratures. 


FRENCH Pex, Fox. i 
Fr ENCH Sul, STIERS 
FRENCH Werghis, WEIGHTS. 
Faencn Wines, du-| [ou 

ty on, , 
FREN k, J) NFRANK, FRENUM, 


in Pomerania, 


eggs, and u pound and half of 'freſh butter; and into that 


FRANCO ENA and EN TIC EIT. 


G2, 
E 
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bk. or Franvii; ay pe 1 water, by means of a precipitate, which caſts down any fa- 
FRENZY, and FRENETIC, e PHRENZY, and Puxx- line particles beſore ſloating therein. | f 
NETIC: T7 IJ ; Into one thouſand grains of diſtilled water, he puts one grain 
FRESCO, a kind of painting performed on freſh plaiſter, or. | of ſalt and into the ſolution lets fall a few drops of a ſtrong 
on a wall laid with mortar not yet dry; and with water co- well filtrated ſolution of well refincd ſilver, diflolved in clear 
jours. See PAINTING. THR bel TYPE] aqua fortis z upon which there immediately appears a whitiſh 
'This fort of painting has a great. advan : by its incorpo- cloud, which, though but lowly, deſcends to the bottom, 
rating with the mortar, and drying along with it, it is ren- | and there ſettles in a white precipitate, which is the ſaline 
dered O's durable : and never fails or falls, but vug matter of the fluid. | | 
with it. The Italians, from whom we borrow the term, 1 This method, if it were required, would examine water to 
it Freſco: Vitruvius, lib 7. c. 4. calls it Cas Tectorio. E a greater nicety, than that here ſpecificed. It has diſcovered 
Painting in Freſto is very antient ; having been practiſed in | * falt in water, where there was but one grain of ſalt in 
the earlieſt ages of Greece and Rome,——It is chiefly performed | two thouſand, nay three thouſand times the weight of wa- 
on walls and vaults, newly plaiſtered with lime and ſand: but | ter in. | TM | 
the plaiſter is only to be laid, in proportion as the painting] The 2 was tried before the Royal Society, in 1692. 
goes on; no more being to be done at once, than the painter | by Dr. Sloan; where it was likewiſe found that a drop or two, 
can diſpatch in a day, while it is dry, : even of ſpirit of ſalt, mixed with common water, would be 
Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or deſign is uſually made on | difcovered by the ſame method. 
per, to be calked; and transferred to the wall, about half an | Dr. Hook, in the ſame year, read a lecture before the Royal 
hour after the plaiſter is applied. | 7 IOy Society, on a method of his on, for diſcovering the ſmalleſt 
The antients painted on ſtucco; and we may remark in Vitru- uantity of ſalt contained in water, on a principle of hydro- 
vius, what infinite care they todk in making the incruſtation | ſtatics. NG. EET | 
or plaiſtering of their buildings to render them beautiful and | The operation was performed by means of a large poiſe of 
laſting: though the modern painters find a plaiſter made of | glaſs, of the ſhape of a bolt head; the ball thereof three 
lime and ſand preferable thereto z. both as it does not dry ſo | inches in diameter, and the neck of an inch. This being 
haſtily 3 and as being a little browniſh, it is fitter to lay co- | fo poiſed, with red lead put in it, as to make it very little hea- 
jours on, than a ground ſo white as ſtucco; Pax | vier than freſb water; and then ſuſpended by the ſmall ſtem, 
In this kind of painting, all the compound and artificial eo- | which was graduated, to the end of a nice beam of a balance; 
lours, and almoſt all the minerals are ſet aſide 3 and ſcarce | and the degree or diviſion of the neck, contiguous to the ſur- 
any thing uſed but earths z which are capable of nix, face of the water, noted: upon infuſing a quantity of alt, 
their colour, - defending it from the burning of the lime, and | only equal to the two thouſandth part of the weight of the 
reſiſting its ſalt, which Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs, | water, the neck of the poiſe ſunk near half an inch lower in 
For the work to come out in all its beauty; the colours muſt | the water, | TL 
be laid on quick, while the plaiſter is yet moiſt ; nor muſt | The — or making of ſalt water freſh, is a ſecret, 
they ever be retouched, dry, with colours mixed up with the | and has been long ſought with great attention.— Dr. Liſter 
white of an egg, or fize, or gum, as ſome workmen do; by | takes the moſt eaſy, ſafe, and natural way of procuring fre/b 
reaſon" ſuch colours grow blac iſh:. nor do 4 pteſerve them- water from the ſea, to be by putting ſea plants, as alga ma- 
ſelves, but ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt. | rina, or common fea weed into a quantity of the water, in a 
The colours uſed, are white made of lime ſlacked long ago, | plaſs body, with a head, beak, and receiver: from which a 
and white marble duſt ; oker, both red, and yellow; violet | fe, ſweet, and potable liquor will continually diſtil. 
red; verditer; lapis lazuliz ſmalt; earth black, Cc. All | Monſ. Hauton has at length declared his ſecret of making fea 
which are only ground, and worked up with water; and moſt | water freþ.—lIt conſiſts firſt, in a precipitation, made with 
of them grow brighter and brighter, as the Freſco dries, See | oil of tartar, which he can prepare at a ſmall expence, Next 
Colour, VERDITER, Laris, Sc, | I he diſtils the ſea water, with a furnace contrived to take up 
FRESH Fine, is that which was levied within a year paſt. | little room, and which, with a very little fire, will diſtil 
Weſtm. 2. c. 45. See FINE. I | twenty-four French quarts of water in a day. For the cool- 
Fu ESU Force, Friſca Fortia, in law, denotes a force done | ing thereof, inſtead of making the worm paſs through a veſſel 
within forty days. See FR Rx. WT I full of water, he makes it paſs through a hole made on pur- 
If a man be diſſeiſed of lands or tenements, within any city | poſe out of the ſhip, and enter it again at another; ſo that the 
or borough ; or deforced from them after the death of his an- ſea water does the office of a refrigeratory, To the two pre- 
ceſtors, to whom, he is heir ; or after the death. of his tenant | ceeding operations he joins filtration, which is performed by a 
for life, or in tail ; he may, within forty —_ after his title | peculiar kind of earth, mixed and ſtirred with the diſtilled 
accrued, have his remedy by an aſſize, or bill of Fre Force. | water; and at length ſuffered to ſettle. This filtration leaves 
Fresn Shot, in the ſea phraſe, ſignifies the falling down of | jt perfectly ſalubrious. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 67, 
any great river, into the ſea ; by means whereof the ſea hath F RET, or Fx RTT, in architecture, a kind of knot, or 
freſh water a good way from the mouth of the river —As | ornament, conſiſting of two liſts, or fillets variouſly inter- 


this is more or leſs, they call it a great, or ſmall freſh Shot. ' laced, or woven; and running at parallel diſtances, equal 
FRESH Spell, in the ſea language, a freſh gang, to relieve the | to their breadth.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 55. | 
rowers in the longboat. See SPELL. | A neceſſary condition of theſe Frets is, that every return, 


FRESH Suite, recens inſecutio, is ſuch a. preſent and active] and interſection be at right angles. This is ſo indiſpenſible, 
proſecution of an offender, where a robbery is committed, | that they have no beauty without it; but become perfectly 
as never ceaſes, from the time of the offence committed, or | gothic. ob 
diſcovered, till he be apprehended. See SUITE. etimes the Fret conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet ; which, if | | 
The benefit of ſuch purſuit of a felon, is, that the party pur- | well managed, may be made to fill its ſpace exceedingly | 
ſuing ſhall have his goods reſtored to him; whereas other- | well. | | | 
wife they are the kings. 9 The antients made great uſe of theſe Frets: the places they 
Freſh Suit is either within the view, or without. Manwood | were chiefly applied on, were even, flat members, or parts 
lays, that upon freſh Suit within the view, treſpaſſers in | of building; as the faces of the corona, and eves of cor- 
the foreſt may be attached by the officers purſuing them, | nices ; under the roofs, ſoffits, &c. on the plinths of baſes; 
though without the limits of the foreſt, —Freſb Suit may | Ec. | | 3 
continue for ſeven years. | The appellation was occaſioned hence, that the French word 

FRESH Mater, is that not tinctured or impregnated with ſalt,, Frette literally ſignified the timber-work of a roof, which 
or ſaline particles, enough to be diſcoverable by the ſenſe. See | conſiſts chiefly, of beams, rafters, &c. laid a-croſs each other, 


WarTEeR. | and as it were, fretted. | 
Such generally is that of ſprings, rains, wells, lakes, &c. FR ET “*, or FReTTE, in heraldry, is a bearing conſiſting 
See SPRING, RAIN, WELL, LAKE, Ec. of fix bars, croſſed, and interlaced, fret-wiſe : as, in Tab. 


Dr. Liſter is of opinion, that the natural and original ſtate of | Herald. fig. 39. | | 
Water is to be ſalt: the Freſhneſs he ſuppoſes to be accidental, * Guillim derives the word from the French rets, net: but the 
and to be owing to the vapours of plants, and the breath of reader will eaſily furniſh himſelf a better etymology from the 
animals therein; and to the exhalations raiſed by the ſun, - word Fret, in architecture. 
Others will have water originally freſb; and take its ſaltneſs to | He bears diamond a Fret topaz, : the coat armor formerly of 
be accidental : to account for which'a great number of hy- | the lord Maltrevers, and now quartered by the duke of Norfolk. 
potheſes have been framed. See SALTNESS When it conſiſts of more than fix pieces, the number muſt, 
The ſaltneſs of water is a foreign, and in moſt caſes a hurtful | be ſpecified. See FxeETTY.. | | 
quality, It renders it not only nauſeous to the taſte, but] Some call this the true Lovers Knot ; others, Harrington's 
greatly prejudicial to the body: and it is generally agreed, that | Knot, becauſe it is their arms, and Node firmo the motto. 
thoſe waters,  c@feris paribus, are beſt, not only for drinking, | Gibbon is for calling it Heraldorum nodus amatorius. 
but for economical uſes, as waſhing, boiling, and brewing, [FRETTY, or FxeTTs, in heraldry, is where there are 
which are the freeſt from ſaltneſs. | | divers bars laid a- croſs each other. See FRET. 1 
Hence, various methods have been contrived for examining | Fretty is of ſix, eight, or more pieces. Azure, Fretty of 
the Freſbnefs of waters ; and of dulcifying of making ſalt wa- eight pieces or: the coat of the lord Willoughby. a 
ter freſh. 12 ' I Columbiere obſerves, that F7erty,abſolutely uſed, without any 
Mr, Boyle gives us a method of examining the Frofbneſs of | addition, is ſuppoſed to be of ſix pieces; that is, fo 1 4 
b AST k : | 8 


— — 


I | J 


bars or pieces croſſing each other : which, therefore, need 
not be expreſſed; but if there be more, as much muſt be 
mentioned. And yet Guillim has azure, Fretty of ſix, ar- 


10 yoR the coat of the antient lords Elthingham of $uſlex, | | 


FRET- WORK; an enrichment of Frets; or a place adorn- 
ed with ſomething in manner thereof. See FRET. = 
 Fret-work is ſometimes uſed among us, to fill up, and en- 
rich flat, empty ſpaces; but it is principally practiſed in 
_ roofs, which are fretted over with plaiſter 4 42 | 
The Italians” alſo apply it to the mantlings of chimneys wit 
great figures: a cheap piece of magnificence, and as durable 
. almoſt within doors, as harder matters in the weather.  * 
FRI ABLE, is applied to bodies, to denote them tender and 
brittle; eaſily crumbled, or reduced to powder between the 
fingers: their force of coheſion being ſuch as eaſily expoſes 
them to ſuch ſolution. Such are pumice, and all calcined 
ſtones, burnt alum, Se. E % is ans 
Friability is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the body conſiſts 
vholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which are 
readily ſeparated, as having nothing unctuous, or glutinous 
to bind them together. See Con RSI t. 
FRIAR, or Fries, by the Latins called Frater, the Ita- 
lians Fra, and the French Frere, that is, Brother, is a term 
common to the monks of all orders; founded on this, that 
there is a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood preſumed be- 
tween the ſeveral religious perſons of the ſame convent, or 
monaſtery. See BROTHñER, Monk, fr. 
The kinds of Friars are very numerous, Auguſtin Friars; 
Dominican, or Black, or Preaching Friars ; Franciſcan, or 
Grey, or Minor, or Begging Friars; Carmelites, or White 
Friars, See WHITE, &c, See Religious OR DERS; ſes allo 
. Dominican, FRANCISCAN, CARMELITE;'&c. | 
Friar, in a more peculiar ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch monks, | 
as are not prieſts; for thoſe in orders, are uſually dignified | 
with the appellation of Father. - SeaFaTHER. | . | 
Friars, or FRIE RSG Obſeryant, Fratres Obſervantes, were a | 
branch of the Franciſcans, thus called, becauſe: not com- | 
- bined together in any cloiſter, convent or corporation, as | 
the conventuals are; but only agreed among themſelves to | 
obſerve the rules of their order, and that more ſtrictly than | 
the .conventuals did; from whom they ſeparated themſelves 
cout of a ſingularity of zeal ; living in certain places of their 
- own chuſing. See FRANCISc acc. 
FRIARY of the holy Trinity, ſee the artiele TRINITLTV＋J. 
FRIBURGH *, : FxiDBURGH, or FRITHEBOR Gz:'a- | 
- mong our Anglo Saxon anceſtors, denoted the ſame as Frank- 
pledge did after the time of the conqueſt. See FRANK - 
PLEDGE $i 4 7: FFC 
* Preterea eft quadam ſumma & maxima ſecuritas, per quam | 
omnes flaty firmifſima ſuſtinentar, viz. ut unuſquifq'; ftiabiliat ſe 
ub fidejuſſionts ſecuritate, quam | Angli vocant Freoborghes : | 
 foli tamen Eboracenſes dicunt eandem Tienmannatale, quod | 
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COON EE OI IR Tar eas, 


| fanat latine decem hominum numerum. LI w. II. ap. 

3 Lamb See r e 1 1 85 3 * 
Every man in this kingdom was antiently aſſociated in ſome 
decennary, or company of ten famiſies, who were pledged 
or bound for each other, to keep the peace, and obſerve the 
law. See TI THIN G. —If any offence was done by one, the | 
bother nine were to anſwer it : that is, if the criminal fled | 
from juſtice, they had thirty days allowed to apprehend him: 
if he was not taken in that time, he who was the Friburgh, | 
i. e. the principal pledge of the ten, ſhould take two of his | 


oben nuinber, and the chief pledges of three nei bouring 5 


| Friburghs, with two others out of each of the ſaid Friburghs ; | 
who were to purge themſelves and their Friburgh of the 
forfeiture and flight of the criminal. If they could not do 
this, the principal pledge, with the other eight, were to 
make ans CT v Ren i 
Great men were not combined in any ordinary decenna, or | 
dozein ; as being deemed a ſufficient aſſurance for themſelyes | 
and their menial ſervants, See DECENNIER. © _, | 
FRICASSEE &, a diſh, or meſs, haſtily, dreſſed in a frying- 
pan, and ſeaſoned with butter, oil, or the like. 
The word is pure French, formed of the Latin Frixatura, | 
frying. Others will have xr og formed in imitation of the' 
noiſe made by butter, or other fat, when melted in the pan. 
Me ſay, a Fricaſſee of pullets, of rabbets, of tench, of tripe, | 
of frogs, of eggs, of peas, &c. CV 
FRICTION, the act of rubbing, or grating the ſurface of 
one body againſt that of another, called alle Attrition. 
The phenomena ariſing upon the Friction of divers bodies 
under different circumſtances, are very numerous, and con- 
ſiderable. NO TO I Eg mew 9”” I 
Mr. Hawkfbee gives us a number of experiments of this kind: 
particularly of the attrifion, or Hiction of glaſs, under vari- 
_ ous circumſtances ; the reſult of which was, that it yielded | 
light, became electrical, c. See Ar T RITTO, Nee. | 


TRICITY, &c. © le. 3 3 
All bodies by Friction are brought to conceive heat; many 
of them to emit light; particularly a cat's back, ſugar, bea- | 
ten ſulphur, mercury, ſea water, gold, copper, &:. But a- 
bove all, diamonds, which when briſkly rubbed againſt glaſs, 
gold, or the like, yieid a light, equal to that of a live coal, 


r 


r 


when blowed by the bellows. See FRE, LicnT; HEAT, 
f | * 
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FRICTION, in mechanicks, denotes the reſiſtance a moving 
See 


body meets withal from the ſurſace wheteon it moy 
1 DAT ST. | 
ictian, ariſes from the or aſperity of the | 
of the body moved on, and that of —— Ces 
ſuch ſurfaces conſiſting alternately. of eminences, and — * 
ties; either the eminences of the one muſt be raiſed er 
thoſe of the other; or they muſt be both broke and 3 
off: but neither can happen without motion; nor or 
tion be produced without à force impreſſed. Hence the 
force applied to move the body, is either wholly, or partly 


ſpent on this effect; and conſequently there ariſes a reſi- 


ſtance, or Friction which will be greater, cœter 
as the eminences are the greater, and the ſubſtance che bie 
And as the body, by continual Frictiam grows more and mor. 
a os Mag bang diminiſhes, + * 
ence it follows that the ſurfaces of the parts = 
that togch each other, ſhould; be as _— 1 8 
poſſfible. But, as no body can be ſo much poliſhed, as quice 

to take away all inequality; witneſs thoſe numerous eo. 
diſcovered by the microſcope: on. the ſmootheſt | ſurface: - 
hence ariſes: the neceſlity of -anointing the parts that touch. 
with oil, or other fatty matter.. | ; 


i? 


0p of FRICTION—2? As the weight of a body moving en 


72 er, - increaſed, ſo is the Friction. 
This we ſee experimentally: in a balance; which wh 
charged with a ſmall weight, eaſily turns 5 but with > iow 
rl ag e, bk A Ie enduring to bg - 
lence, if the line of direction of a moving body be obli 
to the ſurface moved on; the Friction is 1 ths 
having the ſame effect as an increaſe of weight, . 
And hence, again as a perpendicular ſtroke, or impreſſion is 
to an oblique one as the whole ſine, to the ſine of the angle 
of ineidence; and the ſine of a greater angle is greater, and 


| that of a leſſer leſs, the Friction in the greater, as the line of 
direction approaches nearer to a perpendicular. 


This is eaſily obſervable, and eſpecially is the teeth of wheels, 
which are frequently broke on this very account. The 
Friction, therefore, is taken away, if the line of direction of 
the moving body be parallel to the ſur face. 
2 The. Friction is leſs in a body that rolls, than it would be 
were the ſame body to ſlide, as. is eaſily demonſtrated. 
For ſuppoſe à dented ruler, A B, Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 38. 
and ſuppoſe a wheel DE to move along it, with. its teeth 
perpendicular to the circumference; if now the body were 
to ſlide, the tooth F, when it touched the ruler, would de- 
ſeribe a right line on the ſurface thereof; and, as the tooth 
of the ruler, H, reſiſts the. ſame; it could not proceed with- 


out removing, or breaking either the tooth H, or that F. 


And the fame will hold in the ſliding of any rough ſurface 
upon another; where all the Frictiun will take place, that 
can any way ariſe from the roughneſs of the ſurface. But 


if the wheel E D roll along the ruler, then the tooth H will 


no longer reſiſt its motion, only as it is to be hoiſted out of 


the cavity F over the eminence of the tooth H: and the fame 


holds in the rubbing of any rough body over the ſurface of 
e 10 83,521 160. 363: .Q af 16 24m 2: 6 
Hence, in machines, leſt: the Friction ſhould employ a great 
part of the power; care is to be taken, that no part of the 


machine ſlide along another, if it can-be.avoided : but ra- 


ther that they roll, or turn upon each other. With this 
view it may be proper to lay-:the axes of cylinders, not, as 
is uſually done, in a groove, or concave matrix; but be- 
tween little wheels, AB CD, fg. 39. moveable on their 
reſpective axes. This was long ago recommended by P. Ca- 

ſatus; and experience confirms, that we ſave a deal of power 

by it. Hence alſo it is that à pulley moveable on its axis 
reſiſts leſs than if it were fixed. And the ſame may be cb- 
ſerved of the wheels of coaches, and other carriages. 
From theſe principles, With a little further help from the 
higher geometry, Olaus Roemer determined the figure of the 
teeth of wheels, that ſhould: make the leaſt reſiſtance. poſſible; 


*% 


and which ſhould be epicyelodial. And the ſame: was after- 


wards demonſtrated by de la 3 though, Wien. is to be 
la 6 e thing is not yet taken into practice. | 
lamented, the thing is not y FIR 


Hence, in ſawing- mills, the ſides of the wooden 


| the ſaws are fitted into, ſhould be furniſhed with rotulæ, or 
little wheels; which would greatly leſſen the Friction; and 


the like in other caſes. ; 


Calculation of the quantity of FrrcTion—The: Frifion is a 


point of the utmoſt importance in machines; and by all 
means to be conſidered, | in calculating the force thereof: 
yet it is generally overlooked in ſuch calculations: but this, 
rincipally, by reaſon its preciſe value is not known. 
Fe is not: yet reduced to certain, and infallible rules: the com- 
mon method is, barely to compute. the advantage, which a 
moving power has from the machine; either on account of 
its diſtance from a fixed point; or of the direction in which 
it acts. And in all the demonſtrations it is ſuppoſed that 
the ſurfaces of bodies are perfectly ſmooth and poliſhed. In- 


 . deed.cho.engineers expeR that in the praftice they ſhould bt 


rt of the advantage of their force, by the Friction: 
bow much, it is ſuppoſed nothing but the practice can deter- 
mine. M. Amontons, indeed, has made an attempt to _ 


y 
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FRI 


experiment, a foundation for a preciſe calculation of the 
ntity of Priftien ; and M. Parent has confirmed it from 
reaſoning, and try: but their theory, however war- 
ranted, is not generally, and fully received. 
M. Amonton's principle is, that the Frition of two' bodies 
depends on the weight, or force, wherewith they bear on each 
other; and only increaſes as the bodies are more ſtrongly 
preſſed, or applied againſt each other; or are charged with a 
eater weight: and that it is a vulgar error, that the quantity 
of Frifion has any dependance on the 8275 of the ſurfaces 


1 : 


rubbed againſt each other; or that the Friction increaſes as | 


the ſurfaces do. pe | We 

Upon the firſt propoſal of this paradox, M. de la Hire had fe- 
| courſe to experiments, which ſucceeded much in favour of the 
new ſyſtem. He laid ſeveral pieces of rough wood, on a rough 
table: their ſizes were unequal ; but he laid weights on them, 
ſo as to render them all equally heavy; And he found, that 
the ſame preciſe force, or weight, applied to them by a little 
pully, was required to put each in motion, notwithſtanding all 
the inequality of the ſurfaces; The experiment ſucceeded in 
the ſame manner in pieces of marble, laid on a marble table. 
Upon this, M. de la Hire betobk himſelf to the rationale of 
the thing; and has given us a phyſical ſolution of the effect: 
and M. Amontons ſettled a calculus of the value of Friction, 
and the loſs ſuſtained thereby in machines, on the footing of 
the new principle. | corey cher ne 
In wood, iron, lead, and braſs, whith are the principal ma- 


terials uſed in machines, he finds the reſiſtance cauſed by Fric- | 
tion, to be nearly the ſame, when thoſe materials are anointed | 


- with oil, or other fatty matter : and this reſiſtance, indepen- 

dant of the quantity of ſurface, he makes to be nearly equal 

to a third part of the force wherewith the bodies are preſſed 
againſt each other. 2 5602 a este N | 

| Beſide the preſſion, the magnitude whereof determines that 

of the Friction; there is another circumſtance to be conſi- 


dered, viz. the velocity. The Friction is the greater, and | 


- the more difficult to ſurmount, as the parts are rubbed againſt 
each other with the ou ſwiftneſs : ſo that this velocity 
muſt be compared with that of the power neceſſary to move 
the machine, and overcome the Friction. If the velocity of 
the power be double that of the parts rubbed ; it acquires, b 
that means, an advantage that makes it double ; or, which 
amounts to the fame, diminiſhes the contrary force of Fric- 
tion by one half; and reduces it to a ſixth part of the weight 
or preſſion. But this velocity M. Amontons only conſiders 
as a Circumſtance that nts or diminiſhes the effect of the 
preſſion, i. e. the difficulty of the motion: ſo that the Fric- 
tion ſtill follows the proportion of the weight. Only, we are 
hereby directed to diſpoſe the parts of machines that rub 
againſt each other, in ſuch manner as that they may have the 
leaſt velocity poſſible: and thus the diameter of the axis of a 
wheel ſhould be as ſmall as poſſible, with regard to that of the 
wheel; in that the leſſer the axis, the ſlower will be the mo- 
tion of the ſurfaces rubbing againſt each other: ſince the velo- 
city of a circular motion always goes diminiſhing from the 
circumference to the centre. And for the ſame reaſon the 
teeth of dented wheels ſhould be as ſmall and thin as poſſible: 
ſor a tooth catching on a notch, &c. rubs one of its ſides 
_ againſt a ſurface equal to its own 3 and is to diſengage itſelf in 
a a certain time by paſſing over a ſpace equal to the ſurface; 
. conſequently, the leſſer the ſurface, the leſs ſpace it has to move; 
the ſmallneſs of the ſurface diminiſhing the reſiſtance of the 
Friction; not as it is a leſs ſurface that rubs,. but as there is a 
leſs ſpace to move. FFV 
But notwithſtanding all the confirmations and illuſtrations of 
this theory of Friction; the public, or even the academy it- 
ſelf where it was propoſed, could not be brought fully to ac- 
quieſce in it. It is granted, the preſſion has a great effect; 
and is, in many caſes, the only thing to be conſidered in Fric- 
tions but it will be hard to perſuade us abſolutely to exclude 
the conſideration of the ſurface. In effect, the contrary 
ſeems capable of a metaphyſical demonſtration. 
If two bodies with plain free ſuppoſed infinitely hard, and 
poliſhed, be moved along each other; the Friction will be 
none, or infinitely ſmall: but, if in lieu of ſuch ſuppoſition, 
which has no place in nature, we ſuppoſe two bodies with 
rough, uneven ſurfaces; the difficulty of moving one of them 
on the other, muſt either ariſe from this, that the firſt is to be 
raiſed, in order to diſengage the parts catched or locked in the 
ſecond; or that the parts muſt be broken and worn off; or both. 
In the firſt caſe, the difficulty of raiſing one of the bodies, 
makes that of the motion; and of conſequence the Friction 
ariſes wholly from the weight, or preſſion; and the ſurface 
bas nothing to do in it. ; 
In the ſecond caſe, the magnitude of the ſurface would be all ; 
were it poffible this ſecond caſe could be abſolutely abſtracted 
from the firſt; 7, e. could the parts of one body be rubbed 
— worn againſt thoſe of the other, without raiſing one of 
em; it being viſible that a greater number of parts to be 
: But as 
grind without raiſing the body ; 


broken would make a greater reſiſtance, than a leſs. 
in practice we never rub, or 
the reſiſtance 


ſecond caſe, 
ol, I. 


ariſing from the greatneſs of the ſurface in the | 


FRI 


| whetvis in the former caſe, that ariling from the preſſion, may 
be alone, and uncompounded. EIT 
Add, that what is wore off a body, is ordinarily very little ; 
with regard to the great number of times the body muſt have 
Been raiſed during the FFi#ien, and all the little heights added 
together, which the body muſt have been raiſed to. 
Hence, as the reſiſtance from preſſion may be ſingle; and as 
the ſame always accompanies that ariſing from the magnitude 
of the ſurfaces; and is uſually much the more conſiderable of 
the two; when it does accompany it: for theſe reaſons, in moſt 
of the experiments that are made, it is the only one perceived, 
and the only one that needs to be conſidered. | 
But then, as it is poſſible, in certain caſes, for the preſſion to 
be very flender ; and the number of parts to be rubbed very 
great: it muſt be owned there are cafes wherein the Friction 
follows very ſenſibly the proportion of the ſurfaces. 

For the FRICTION of the parts of Fluids, ſet ReES1STANCE, 

and RETARDATION of Fluids. 

FricTION, in medicine; and chirurgery, denotes the act cf 
rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, or other matters, 
in order to eaſe, relieve, and cure it, See UN GUENT. 
Frictions are much uſed, eſpecially abroad, in venereal caſcs ; 

where they prefer the applying of mercury externally, by way 
of Friion'; to that of giving it internally, to raile a ſaliva- 

tion. See SALIVATION, and MERCURY. 

There are alſo Frictions with the fleſh-bruſh, a linen cloth, or 
the hand only: for the effect of which laſt, ſee STROAKING. 
Frictions of any kind, are a ſort of exerciſe, which contri- 
butes greatly to health; as they excite and ftir up the natu- 

ral warmth, divert defluxions, promote perſpiration, open 
the pores of the ſkin, and carry off humours. 

The fleſh-bruſh, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is an exerciſe moſt 

- uſeful for promoting a full and free perſpiration and circula- 

tion. Every body knows the effect of currying horſes ; 
that it makes them ſleek, gay, lively, and active; ſo as to be 

judged equivalent to half the feeding. 

This it can no otherwiſe effect, but by aſſiſting nature to 
throw off the recrements of the juices which ſtop the free cir- 

culation; and by conſtant Friction, irritation and ſtimulation, 
to call the blood and ſpirits to the parts moſt diſtant from the 
ſeat of heat, and motion, and ſo plump up the ſuperficial 
muſcles. . And the ſame effects it would have in other crea- 
tures, and man himſelf, if managed in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame care and regularity, 555 

Perſons, therefore, of weak nerves, and ſedentary lives, would 
do well to ſupply the want of other exerciſe with ſpending 
half an hour, morning and night, in currying and rubbing 
their whole body, eſpecially their limbs, with a fleſh-bruſh. 

See EXERCISE. 5 OG > 

FxIc rien, or rather FRxIx ION, in chymiſtry, is the ſame 

with what in cookery we call Frying, viz. the coction of cer- 

tain matters in a pan, with the addition of ſome unctuous 
thing, as oil, fat, HCS. bg : | 

The Frixion of medicines is performed over a flow, moderate 

fire; and that of foodsover a quick one. See TORREFACTION. 

FRIDSTOLL®, or Fx1THrsTow, in our antient writers, 
ſignifies a ſeat, chair, or place of peace, where criminals 

might find ſafety, and protection. See SANCTUARY. 

In the charter of immunities confirmed to the church of St. Pe- 

ter in York, ann. 5. H. VII. it is explained by Cathedra guie- 
tudinis & pacis.— Quod i aliguis veſano fpiritu agitatus dia- 
bolico auſu quemquam capere præ ſumpſerit in cathedra lapidea 

.. Juxta altare, quod Anglici vocant Fridſtol, i. e. cathedra quie- 
tudinis ve pacis ; hujus tam flagitioſi ſacrilegii emendatio ſub 
nullo judicio erat, ſub nullo pecuniæ numero claudebatur, ſed 
apud anglos Boteles, hoc eft, fine emenda, vocabatur. Monaſt. 


t. 3. p. 135. | | | 
Of che, pf Se were many in England; but the moſt famous 
was at Beverly, which had this inſcription, hæc ſedes lapidea 
Freedſtoll dicitur, i, e. Pacis Cathedra, ad quem reus fugienda 
erveniens, omnimodam habet ſecuritatem. Camden. ä 
FRIENDLESS Man, was the old Saxon name for him 
whom we call an Outlaw. See Our LAW. | 
The reaſon is, becauſe he was, upon his exeluſion from the 
king's peace and protection, denied all help of friends after 
certain days: Nam forisfecit amicos. 
FRIERS Alien, ſee the article ALIEN. 
FRIEZ E, Falz E, or FREEZE, in architecture, a mem- 
ber, or diviſion of the entablature of columns, by the antients 
called Zophoros, See FREEZE. ET | 
FRIGA TOON, a Venetian veſſel, commonly uſed in the 
Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, and without any fore- 
maſt, having only a main- maſt, mizen-maſt, and bow-ſprit. 
See VESSEL. 1 
FRI GID, FRI CID us, cold, is variouſly uſed.— A frigid ſtyle, 
is a low, jejune manner of diction, wanting force, warmth of 
imagination, figures of ſpeech, &c. See STYLE. 
FRIG ID Zone, or Frozen Zone, in geography. See ZoNE. 
FRIGIDITY, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with impotency, ſee 


IMPOTENCE. | TR | 
FRIGORIFIC, in phyſics, ſomething that occaſions cold. 
Some philoſophers, particularly Gafſendus, and other corpuſ- 


is always combined with that from the preflion : | 


See COL p. 

cularians, denying cold to be a mere privation or abſence of 

heat, contend that there are actual frigorific corpuſcles, or 
4 Aa particles 


FRI 


rticles as well as fiery ones: whence proceed cold and heat. 
t later philoſophers allow of no other r1gorific particles, 
beſide thoſe nitrous falts, which flaat in the air in cold wea- 
her, and occaſion freezing. See FREEZING. . 
FRIPPERY, a French term, ſometimes uſed in our lan- 
guage 3 properly importing the trade, or traffic of old, ſe- 
cond-hand clothes, and goods, | 5 
The word is alſo uſed for the place where ſuch ſort of com- 
merce is carried on, and even for the commodities themſelves. 
The company of Frippters, or A cre at Paris, are a re- 
| rea corporation, of an antient ſtanding, and make a con- 
iderable figure among the communautes of that city. 
BROKER. ED | 
FRISELAND Horſe, Cheval de Fr1se, fee CRE VAI. 
FRIT, or FR TT, in the glaſs manufacture, is the matter or 
ingredients whereof glaſs is to be made, calcined, or baked 
in a furnace, See GLass, | a 
A ſalt drawn from the aſhes of the plant kali, or from fern, 
mixed with ſand, or flints, and baked together, make an 
opake maſs, called by glaſs-men Frit; probably from the Italian 
Frittare, to fry; or by reaſon the Frit, when melted, runs 
into lumps like fritters, called by the Italians, Fritelli. 
Frit, by the antients, was called Hammonitrum, or Am- 
monitrum, of æhe, ſand, and yrpop, nitre: under which 
name it is deſcribed by Pli 


7 


baked, makes pure glaſs, Hit. Nat. 1. 36. c. 26. 


| Frit, Neri obſerves, is only the calx of the materials which | - 
make glaſs; which, though they might be melted, and glaſs | 


be made without thus calcining them, yet would it take up 
much more time. This calcining, or making of Fr:t, ſeryes 


to mix and incorporate the materials together, and to eyapo- | 


rate all the ſuperfluous humidity, The Frit once made, is 
readily fuſed and turned int 8 


There are three kinds of Fr1ts - the firt, cry/tal Frit, or that | 


for cryſtal metal, made with falt of pulverine and ſand. : 


The /econd, and ordinary Frit, is made of the bare aſhes of | 


pulverine, or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from them. 
This makes the ordinary white, or cryſtal metal. 
The third, is Frit for green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, 
without any preparation. This laſt Frit will require ten or 
twelve hours baking, 19 
The materials in each, are to be finely powdered, waſhed, 
and ſierced; then equally mixed; and frequent! fiirred to- 
ether in the melting pot. For the reſt, ſee oo and 
RYSTAL. 8 Foe 1 
FRITH BURG, fee the article FRI UR HH. 
FRITHGILD, was antiently the ſame with what we now 
call a Guild, or a Fraternity, or Company. See GII D. 
FRIXION, ſee the article FRI T1oN. | „ 
FRIZ E, or FRIEZ E, in architecture, a part of the entabla- 
ture of columns, more uſually wrote, and pronounced 
Freeze. See FREEZE. | | 
FRIZ E, or FREEZE, in commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, 
or ſtuff, for winter wear, being frized or napt on one ſide; 
whence, in all probability, it derives its name. 
Of Hixes, ſome are croſſed, others not croſſed. The for- 


- 


mer are chiefly of Engliſh manufacture: the latter of Iriſh, | 


See FRIZIN G. 735 | | 
FRIZING F cloth, a term in the woollen manufactory, ap- 
plied to the forming of the nap of a cloth, or ſtuff into a 
number of little hard burrs, or prominences, covering almoſt 
the whole ground thereof, 
Some cloths are only fr:ized on the back-fide ; as black cloths : 
others on the right fide, as coloured and mixed cloths, rateens, 
bays, frizes, &c. | an 
Frizing may be performed two ways : one with the hand, 
i. e. by means of two workmen, who conduct a kind of 
plank, that ſerve as a fixing inſtrument. 
'The other by a mill, worked either by water, or a horſe ; or 
ſometimes by men. This latter is eſteemed the better way 
of fr:zing ; by reaſon the motion being uniform, and regular, 
the little knobs of the Frizing are formed more equably, and 
alike. The ſtructure of this uſeful machine is as follows. 
The three principal parts are, the Frizer, or criſper the 
frizing table; and the drawer, or beam,— The two firſt are 
two equal planks or boards, each about ten foot long, and 
fifteen inches broad; differing only in this, that the frizm 
table is lined, or covered with a kind of coarſe woollen uf 
of a rough, ſturdy nap; and that the Frizer is incruſtated 
with a kind of cement, compoſed of glue, gum arabic, and 
yellow fand, with a little aqua vitæ, or urine, The beam, 
or drawer, thus called by reaſon it draws the ſtuff from be- 
tween the frizer and Frizing table, is a wooden roller, beſet 


all over with little, fine; ſhort points or ends of wire, like | 


thoſe of cards, uſed in carding of wool. 


The diſpoſition and uſe of the machine is thus: the table | 
ſtands immoveable, and bears, or ſuſtains, the cloth to be 


frized, which is with that. ſide uppermoſt, on which the 
nap is to be raiſed, Over the table is placed the frizer, at 
fuch diſtance from it as to give room for the ſtuff to be 


paſſed between them: fo, that the frizer having a very flow | 
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iny thus: fine ſand from the vol- | 
turnian ſea, mixed with three times the quantity of nitre, and 
melted, makes a maſs called Ammonitrum; which being re- 
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ſemicircular motion, meeting the long hairs or nap of the | 
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cloth, twiſts and, rolls them FIR little -knobs ä "FP 

| while, at the lame. time, the drawer, which is r 
turning: draws aways the fluff from under the frizer 3 
M N 4 ccc | e and 
All that the workman has to do while the machine ;. og 
1.87 _ 255 * . as faſt * mb 
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A NAS Aigen een CDT VEG, that t 121 ble js 1;. 
with ſtuff of a ſhort, ſtiff, tybby nap es te Þ lined 


. detain the cloth between the table, and i 
for the grain to be formed ; that the —— Tay 
aſmuch as it is not held by any thing at the other 3 rl 
It werk needleſs to ſay any thing particular of the manner p 
IJrixing ſtuffs with the hand; it being the aim of the ny 
| 5 to imitate 4s near as they can, with their wooden in 
ſtrument, t flaw, equable, and circular motion of * | 
machine. It needs only be added, that their frizer is but 
about two foot long, and one broad; and that to form the 
nap more eaſily, Fey maiſten the ſurface of the ſtuff lightly 


. 


what we have in our head. 25 


FRoNT is alſo uſed where ſeveral perſons, or thi 
ſide by ſide, and ſhew their * or — cj 1 
Thoſe troops ranged in form of battel made a large Front : 
the three legions were here diſpoſed in two lines, as Cæſar 
uſed to do, when with a few forces he had occaſion to extend 

his Front. The Front of the army conſiſted of fo many bat- 

talions, and ſo many ſquadrons. is 1 

The military eyolutions teach how to make a Front of any 

ſide, i. e. how to preſent the face, and arms to the enemy, 

what ide ſoeyer he attack on. They attacked the enemy 
in Front, and in flank. See FI Ax. | 


chuſes to derive it from ferre, by reaſon it bears the marks of 


FRoNT, in architecture, denotes the principal face, or ſide of 


a building: or that preſented to the chief aſpect, or view. 
A 5 

The palace conſiſts of a large pile in Front, fanked with two 
wings. See FRONTISPIECE. 


FRON r, in perſpective, a projection, or repretntation of the 


face or fore - part of an object, or of that unt directly oppo- 
lite to the eye; called alſo, and more wiuily, Gribography, 
See OR THOGRAPHY. 


Line of the FRONT, ſee the article LI xX E. 
FRoN r Scale, ſee the article SCALE. 
FRONTAL, in architecture, a little frontom, or pediment, 


ſometimes placed over a ſmall door, or window. Se PR pi- 
MENT. | 


FRONTAL, FRONTLET, or Brow-band, is alſo uſed in ſpeak- 


ing of the Jewiſh, ceremonies. See PHYLACTERY, 
The Frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces of vellum, on each 
whereof is wrote ſome text of ſcripture. They are all laid 
on a piece of. black calves leather, with thongs to tie it by. 
The jews apply the leather with the vellum on their fore- 
heads, in the ſynagogue, and tie it round the head with the 


_ thongs. 


FRONTALE Os, in anatomy, ſee Os FRONT 15. 
FrRoNTALE, or FRONTAL, in medicine, an. external form 


of remedy applied on the forehead, and temples, with a ban- 
dage; for the cure of the head-ach, megrim, vapours, de- 
 Auxions on the eyes, Sc. 185 

Frontals are compoſed of roſes, elder flowers, betony, mar- 


joram, lavender, camphire, &c, wrapped: in a linen cloth, 
and applied over the forehead and temples. | 
There are alſo. Frontals in manner of liniments, made of un- 
guentum populeum, and extract of opium; or of paſtes, 
powders, ſeeds, Sc. : 
In Frontals applied to eaſe the violence of the head-ach in 
the height of fevers, they frequently mix the kernels of 
cherries. | | | 
FRONTAL Es, in anatomy, two muſcles, one on each 
ſide the forehead ; commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from the 
ſkull, but now known to ariſe from the occipital muſcles ; or 
rather, it appears that the Fronzales and occipitales are only 
one continued digaſtric muſcle, on each ide, moving the 
ſcalp and ſkin of the forehead and eyebrows, —Sce Tab. Anat, 
U fig. 1. n. 1. See alſo OCCIPITALES. 
he Frontales begin to be thus denominated after they have 
begun to paſs, the coronal ſuture, with fibres paſſing obliquely 
to the eyebrows, where they terminate, and in the lower 
art of the ſkin of the forehead. | 
IT hey have ezch two appendages ; the ſuperior, or external, 1s 
commonly fixed to the bone of the noſe ; the lower 1s fixed 
to the os frontis, and is by Volcherus Coiter made a diſtin 
muſcle, and called Corrugator, from its uſe in drawing the 


eyebrows to each other, FRONTATED, 


FRO 


= ATED, ® term uſed by botaniſts, to expteſs that 
FRO — or leaf of a flower 2 broader and broader; 


tion to cu/pidated; which expreſſes that the leaves terminate 
in a point. See PETALA, | 142 : 
FRONTIER % the border, confine, or extreme of a king- 
Jom, or province; which the enemies find in front, when 
they would enter the ſame. We fay, a Frontier town, 
Frontier province, &c,, Frontiers were | antiently called 
ches. f | s | 
* word is deri ved from the French Frontiere, and that of 
the Latin Frontaria, as being a kind of front oppoſed to the 
enemy. Skinner derives Frontier from Front; inaſmach as 
the Frontier is the exterior, and moſt advanced part of a 
ſtate, as the front is that of the face of a man, | £ 
FRON TIS Os, in anatomy, the bone of the forehead, See 
Tab. Anat, (Oſteol.) fig. 1. lit. a. See allo FRONT... 


round: it joins the bones of the ſinciput and temples by the 
coronal ſuture, and the bones of the upper jaw by the tranſ- 
verſe ſuture, and the os ſphenoides, by the ſphenoidal ſuture. 
dee CRANIUM. . . 

It forms the upper part of the orbits, and has four apophyſes, 
which are at the four angles of the two orbits. | 

It has two holes above the orbits, through which paſs the 
vein, artery, and ſome twigs of the firft branch of the fifth 


through which a twig of the ophthalmick branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves paſſes to the noſe. 0 | 

It has two finus's above the eyebrows, between its two ta- 
bles ; they are lined with a thin membrane, in which there 
are ſeveral blood veſſels - and glands, which ſeparate a mucous 
ſerocity, that falls into the noſtrils, = | 
The inſide of this bone has ſeyeral inequalities, . made by the 


has a ſmall blind hole, into which the end of the ſinus lon- 

gitudinalis is inſerted, | 

cipal face of a fine building. See Por TAIL. | 
*The word is formed of the Latin Frontiſpicium, q. d. Frontis 


hominis inſpectia. 
tecture in France. | 
meaning an ornament with an engraven title on the firſt 


page. | | 
FRONTLET, ſee the article FRonTAL, | | © 
FRON TON, in architecture, an ornament, among us more 
uſually called Pediment. See PEDIMENT. 127 
FROST, an exceſſive cold ſtate of the weather, whereby the 
motion and fluidity of liquors is ſaſpended : or, it is that ſtate 
of the air, Se. whereby fluids are converted into ice. See 
FREEZING, and [Cg. | 1 
Metals contract, or are ſhortened in Fraſt. Monſ. Auzout, 
found by experience, that an iron tube twelve foot long loſt 
two lines of its length, upon being expoſed to the air, in a 
froſiy night, But this we ſuppoſe wholly the effect of the 
cold. See COLD. f | 
Froſt does not contract fluids, as was formerly imagined : on 
or OG it ſwells or dilates them by nearly rs of their 
Scheffer aſſures us, that in Sweden the Freſt pierces into the 
earth two cubits, or Swediſh ells; and turns what moiſture 
is found therein, into a whitiſh. ſubſtance, like ice. He adds, 
the ſtanding waters freeze to a greater depth; even to three 
ells, or more: but thoſe that have a current, leſs ; and rapid 
waters, and bubling ſprings, never. 7 I 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments of veſſels made o 
metals, exceeding thick and ſtrong; which being filled with 
water, cloſe ftopped, and. expoſed to the cold : the water, in 
freezing, coming to be expanded, and not finding either 
room, or vent, burſt the veſſels, | 
A ſtrong barrel of a gun, with water in it, cloſe ſtopped 
and frozen, was rent the whole lengtb: and a ſmall braſs 


of fifty-fix pound: 


the earth to be cleft by the Fra/# many yards length, and a 
foot broad. Sheffer mentions ſudden Auras or nir in the 


ny leagues long; and adds, that the rupture is made with a 
noiſe not leſs terrible than if many guns were diſcharged to- 
gether. By ſuch means the fiſhes are furniſhed with air; 


e lo that they are rarely found dead. | 
, In the great Froft of 1683. oaks, aſhes, walnut-trees, &c. 
, Mr. Bobart tells us, were miſerably ſplit, and cleft, ſo that 

| one might ſee through them ; and this frequently with ter- | 
8 rible noiſes, like the exploſion of fire arms. The clefts were 
not only in. the bodies, but continued to the larger boughs, 


roots, &c, See an inquiry into the circumftances and caufes | 


_ » the Phil. Trunſact. Ne 165, Sex alſo FREEZ- 


and at laſt, perhaps; terminates in a right line. In oppoſi- | 


The Os Frontis is a bone of the cranium, in form almoſt | 


pair, It has alſo one in each orbit, a little above the os planum, | 


veſſels. of the dura mater, It has two large dimples made by | 
the anterior lobes of the brain. Above the criſta galli, it 


FRONTISPIECE ®, in architecture, the portail, or prin- 


The Frontiſpiece of the Louvre is the fineſt piece of archi- | 
Hence alſo, by a figure, we ſay the Frentiſpiace of a book, 


veſſe], five inches deep, and two in diameter, filled with |. 
water, &c. lift up its lid, which was preſſed with a weight | 


Olearius aflures us, that in the city of Moſcow he obſerved | 


ice of the lakes of Sweden, nine or ten foot deep, and ma- | 


| The natural hiſtories of Fro/fs furniſh very extraordinary ef. 
fects thereof; The trees are frequently ſcorched and burnt 
up as with the moſt exceſſive heat; of which there are di- 
vers inſtances in ſo warm a climate as that of Provence. 
Mezeray, Hiſt. de France, An. 1570. 
"The year 1708, was remarkable throughout the greateſt 
part of Europe for a ſevere Fre. Mr. Derham ſays, it 
was the greateſt in degree, if not the moſt univerſal, in the 
memory of man. It extended throughout England, France, 
Germany, Denmark, Italy, &c. but was ſcarce felt in 
Scotland or Ireland. All the orange trees, and olives in 
Italy, Provence, &c. and all the walnut trees throughout 
France, with an infinity of other trees, periſhed by the £&ro/?. 
They had a kind of gangrene grew on them; which Monſ. 
Gauteron takes to have been the effect of a corroſive ſalt, cor- 
- Tupting and deſtroying their texture, He adds, there is ſo 
much reſemblance between the gangrene befalling plants 
through Fre, and that which the parts of animals are liable 
to, that they muſt have ſome analogous cauſe. Corrofive hu- 
- mours burn the parts of animals; and the aerial nitre con- 
denſed, has the ſame effect on the parts of plants: Penetra- 
bile Frigus adurit. Memoires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences, 
An. g. | | 
In Gre the freſh water fiſh were every where killed ; 
and a vaſt deſtruction befel the ſmaller birds. The ſpittle 
was no ſooner out of a man's mouth than it was froze. 
The Luſatian letters add, that many cows were froze to 
death in their ſtalls; and many travellers on the road were 
ſome quite froze to death, others loſt their hands, feet, noſes, 
or ears. | | 
G. Remus, the author of an academical exerciſe on this ſub- 
je, publiſhed at Hall in Saxony, entitled, Confideratio phy- 


' fico-mathematica hyemis proxime præterlapſæ, gives inftances 


from the news- papers, of two gentlemen and a ſmith in En- 
gland; and above ſixty men, and many cattle near Paris; and 
the like at Venice; and eighty French ſoldiers near Namur ; 
all killed on the road with cold. On the coaſts of Italy ma- 
ny of the mariners aboard the Engliſh men- of-war died of 
the cold; and ſeveral loſt part of their fingers and toes. 
In England, the greateſt ſufferers in the animal kingdom, 
Mr. Derham obſerves, were birds and inſects; particular] 
larks and robin- red-breaſts: much the greateſt part of — 
periſhed. But the vegetables were far the greater ſufferers. 
Few of the tender ſorts eſcaped : Bays, Hollies, Roſemary, 
Cypreſs, Alaterni, Phillyrea's, Arbuti, Lauruſtines, and 
even Furze, with moſt of the fruteſcent Herbs, as Laven- 
ders, Abrotonums, Rue, Thyme, Sc. Mr. Bobart informs 


us, were generally deſtroyed. The ſame writer adds, that 


the ſap of the finer wall-fruit was ſa congealed, and. diſor- 
dered, that it ſtagnated in the limbs and branches, and pro- 
duced diſorders like to chilblains in human bodies, which 
in many parts of trees would turn to mortifications : that the 
very buds: of the finer trees, both the leaf buds, and bloſ- 
- fora buds, were quite killed and dried into a farinaceous 
matter. e 
In Switzerland, Scheuchzer relates, that not only the Wal- 
nut-tree and Vines, but even the Beech, Larix, c. were 
undone. And yet in ſome parts of thoſe cantons, he adds, 
there never was a milder winter ſeaſon known. 
Mr. Derham relates it as a common obſervation, that vege- 
tables ſuffered more from the ſun, than the Freſt; in 
that the ſun- ſhine melting the ſnow, and opening the ground, 
left it more expoſed to the rigours of the enſuing night. 
And at a meeting of the Royal Society, it was obſerved, that 
the calamities which befel trees, aroſe not purely from their 
being frozen; but principally from the winds ſhaking and 
rocking them, when they were ſo; which rent and parted 
their fibres. Philoſeph. Tranſact. No 324. 
Hear FRosT, or White FRosr, Pruina, is the dew frozen or 
congealed early in cold mornings ; chiefly in autumn. 
Haar Fraſt, Mr. Regis obſerves, conſiſts of an aſſemblage of 
little parcels. of ice cryſtals; which are of various figures, 
according to the different diſpoſition of the vapours, when 
met and condenſed by the cold. See CRySTALLIZA- 
T ION; 
Dew, is in all appearance the matter of Hoar Froft : though 
many of the Carteſians will have it formed of a cloud, and 
either congealed in the cloud, and ſo let fall; or ready to be 
Congealed as ſoon as it arrives at the earth. See Dew. 
FROTH, a white, light ſubſtance, formed on the ſurface 
of fluids, by vehement agitation. See BoiLING, 
Froth co wholly of little ſpherules, or globules; and ac- 
cordingly, may. be defined an aſſemblage of aqueo- aereal bub- 
bles. See BUBBLE ; ſee allo SCUM. 
FROZEN, or Fzr1G1D Zone, ſee the article Zone. 
FROzEN Ocean, ſee the article OCEAN. 
FROzEN Haters, fee the article WATERS. : 
FRUGIVOROUS Birds, are ſuch as feed on fruits, either 
wholly or in part. | f 
Frugi voraus, according to Mr, Willoughby, are a' ſpecies 
of terreſtrial birds, ſome of which have crooked bills and 
claws; yet are of gentler nature, and not rapacious. Such 
are the parrot kind, which though carnivorous, yet -feed 


I 


likewiſe on fruit. See BID. 
e FRUIT, 
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FRUIT, in its general ſenſe, includes whatever the earth pro- from the pith of the tree; or the cortical part of the frui 61 


: 


duces, for the nouriſhment and ſupport of men, and other | not agreed. | 
animals; asherbs, grain, pulſe, hay, corn, flax, and every | Laſtly, berries, as grapes, We; beſides the three general 
thing, expreſſed by the Latins under the name Fruges. See | v1z, coat, parenchyma, and ramification, contain mi Parts, 
HeRB, GRAIN, PULSE. 9 | | ſtony nature, to do the office of ſeeds. Srains of a 
The devotion and ſolemnity of rogation week, were inſti- | As to the uſe of Fruits, beſide the pleaſure and advanta | 
tuted to procure a bleſſing on the Fruits of the earth. See | afford men, &fc, they are of ſervice in guarding ol f 
Ro GAT TON. | and feeding the ſeed incloſed ; in filtrating the coarſer ding, 
In the civil law, they diftinguiſh three kinds of Fruits : earthy and ſtony parts of the nutritious juice of the 1 
Natural Fx ulrs, which the earth produces ſpontaneouſly and | retaining it to themſelves ; ſending none to the ſeed b _ 
without any culture; as thoſe of trees. pureſt, moſt elaborated and ſpirituous parts for the fuppor = 
Favirs of indu/try, which, though natural, require ſome cul- | growth of the tender delicate embryo, or plantule — 


ture to perfect them. And therein. ; Ki 
Civil FRUITS, which are only Fruits in the eye of law; as S So that the Fruit does the ſame office to the ſeed that the lea 
rent, ſalaries, wages, c. See UsUuFRUIT, &c. do to the Fruit, SeePLANT, GIENERAATTOx, FLownn, 
| : » 


In the canon law, Fruits include every thing whereof the re- | Lear, &c. | 
venue of a benefice conſiſts; as glebe-land, tythes, rents, Fx Ir, in gardening, denotes the production of 3 Fruit-trec 
offerings, mills, &c. See FIR STH Fruits. . as the Apple, Pear, Plumb, Peach, Apricot, Cherry, Gra N 
Fr vir, in natural hiſtory, denotes{the laſt production of a tree, | Currant, Orange, Fig, Almond, Fe. See Fxui Tr * 
or plant; for the propagation, or multiplication of its kind: | Fruits are diſtinguiſhed into Stone Fruit, and Kerne Bui: 
In which ſenſe Fruit includes all kinds of ſeeds, with their | Summer Fruit, and Winter Fruit; Mall Fruit, and Didier 
5 furniture, &c. See SE EB. 5 | , 2 5 is W 8 4 
RUIT, in botany, is properly that part of a plant wherein the onſ. Quintinie obſerves, that cold, hea moi 
ſeed is contained ; called y the” Lade Fructus, and the | produce the faireſt and largeſt Fruit; but he 3 
Greeks napoc. and lighter, the more delicious and rich taſted. ; 
The Fruit of a plant is ſometimes ſingle, as in the poppy; | Fruits with regard to commerce, are diſtinguiſhed into re. 
and ſometimes in great number, as in the apple-tree, &c. | cent or freſh; and dx. 
ſometimes dry, and ſometimes ſoft, and fleſhy. Recent FRUITS are thoſe ſold juſt as they are gathered from the 
Frvu1rT alſo implies an aſſemblage of feeds, in a plant; as in a] tree, without any further preparation,—As are moſt of the 
ranuncula, pea, &c. and in the general, all kinds of ſeeds or | productions of our gardens and orchards, ſold by the fruit- 


. 


grains, whether naked, or incloſed in a cover, capſula or pod ; | erers oe SOIT 
and whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, membranous, or the like, | Dry FxurTs are thoſe dried in the ſun or by fire, with 
See SEED, and GRAIN. other ingredients, ſometimes added to them, to'make them 


The Fruit is the product, or reſult of the flower; or that for | keep; imported chiefly from beyond ſea, and fold by the gro- 
whoſe production, nutrition, c. the flower is intended, | cers. e e ee L902 as 
dee FLOWER, and GENERATION of Plants. | Such are raiſins, currants, - figs, capers, olives, cloves, nut- 
The ſtructure and parts of different Fruits are ſomewhat dif- megs, pepper, and other ſpices : which ſee under their reſpec- 
ferent ; but in all the ſpecies, the eſſential parts of the Fruit | tive articles, Raisin, CuRRAN T, Fic, Sc. See alſo 
appear to be only continuations, or expanſions of thoſe ob- | SPIeE- l. 3s, ET be 
ſerved in the other parts of the tree, | | | Under the denomination of dry Fruits are alfo frequently in- 
Dr. Beal ſuggeſts ſome very good reaſons for a direct commu- | 'cluded-apples, pears, almonds, filberds, &c. | 
nication between the remoteſt parts of the tree and the Fruzt ; | Polypyreneous FRUITS, ſee the article POLYPYRENEOUS. 
ſo that the ſame fibres or ſtamina, which conſtitute the root, | Fax u1Ts-current for coins, ſee the article Corn. 
trunk, and boughs are extended into the very fruit. See Firſt Fx urs, ſee the article FIRST Fruit. | 
PLAN r. | 3 2 FrxurT-TREEs are diſtinguiſhed, like the Fruits they bear, 
Thus, cutting open an apple tranſverſely, it will be found to] into wall Fruit trees, ſtandard Fruit trees, &c, FRUIT, 
conſiſt of four parts, viz. 1 A ſkin, or cortex, which is only] and TREE. ES FE 8 | 
a production of the ſkin, or outer bark of the tree. 2® A| With regard to Fruit-Trees, Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, 
parenchyma, or pulp; which is an expanſion, and intumeſ-| 1 That the cutting and trimming of young trees hinders 
. cence of the inner bark of the tree. 30 Fibres or'ramifica- | them from quick bearing; though it contributes both to the 
tions of the woody part of the tree, diſperſed throughout the | beauty of the tree, and the richneſs and flavour of the Frurt. 
parencnyma. | | * That kernel. fruit- trees come later to bear, than /tone- 
Of theſe laſt, authors generally reckon fifteen principal Fruit-trees; the time required by the firſt before they arrive 
branches; ten whereof penetrate the parenchyma, and in- at a fit age for bearing, being, one with another, about four 
Cline to the baſis of the flower; the other five aſcend more | or five years: but that when they do begin, they bear in 
perpendicularly from the pedicle, or ſtalk, and meet with the | greater plenty than ſtone Fruit. 
former at the baſe of the flower: to which branches are faſt- | 3% That ftone-fruits, figs and grapes, commonly bear conſide- 
ened the capſulæ, or coats of the kernels. Ls rably in three or four years; and bear full crops the fifth 
Theſe branches being at firſt extended through the parenchy- and ſixth year; and hold it for many years, if well or- 
ma to the flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter for the vege- | dered. b „ 5 
tation thereof; but, the Fruit increaſing, it intercepts the 4 That Fruits in the ſame neighbourhood will ripen 2 fort- 
aliment, and thus the flower is ſtarved, and falls off. night ſooner in ſome grounds, than in others of a different 
4 The core, which is the produce of the pith or medulla off temperatur | 
the plant, indurated and ſtrengthened by twigs of the wood | 5e That in the ſame ſpot, hot or cold ſummers ſet conſidera- 
and fibres, inoſculated therewith. It ſerves to furniſh a cell, | bly forwards, or put backwards the ſame Fruit. | 
or lodge for the kernels; filtrates the juice of the parenchy- 6% That the Fruits of wall trees generally ripen before thoſe 
ma, and conveys it thus prepared to the kernel, on ſtandards ; and thoſe on ftandards before thoſe on dwarts. 
In a pear we diſtinguiſh five parts, viz. the ſkin, parenchy- | 7e That the Fruits of wall trees planted in the ſouth and 
ma, ramification, ſtone, and acetarium. eaſt quarters commonly ripen about the ſame time; only 
The three firſt parts are common to the apple. The ſtone, | thoſe in the ſouth rather earlier than thoſe in the eaſt : thoſe 
obſerved chiefly in choak pears, is a congeries of ſtony corpuſ-.| in the weſt are later by eight or ten days, and thoſe in the 
cles, diſperſed throughout the whole parenchyma, but in the | north by fifteen or twenty. See ExPosURE, 
greateſt plenty, and cloſeſt together, about the centre or ace- | For the planting, pruning, engrafting, &c. of Fruit-Trecs, 
tarium. It is formed of the ſtany or calculous parts of the | ſee PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, Ex- 
nutritious juice of the parenchyma, extravaſated in maſles. GRAFTING, &c. See allo ORCHARD, GARDEN, 


The acetarium, is a ſubſtance of a tart, acid taſte, of a glo- | NURSERY, SG. a 
bular figure, incloſed in an aſſemblage of ſeveral of the ſtony | Monſ. de Reſſons, in the Memoires de l. Academie Royale des 
arts above- mentioned. ; TT Sciences, An. 1716. gives us a method of grafting —— 
in the plumb, cherry, &c. there are four parts, viz. a coat, | Fruit-Trees, without loſing of time; ſo that a tree _ 
parenchyma, ramification, and ſtone, or nucleus. The ſtone | bore ſorry Fruit the preceding year, ſhall bear the choice 
conſiſts of two very different parts; the inner, called the | the year following. 8 1. But 
kernel, is ſoft, tender, and light; being derived from the | It frequently happens, that perſons are deceived in . ap 
pith or medulla of the tree by ſeminal branches, which pene- | trees; eſpecially thoſe bought of the nurſery men: _ 5 
trate the baſe of the ſtone: the external or harder part, called | a melancholy thing, after having waited three years __ 4.8 
the ſtone, or ſhell, is a concretion of the ſtony, or calculous | to find it naught at laſt; and to be obliged to ; fab e hn 
parts of the nutritious juice; like the ſtone in pears, and like | again, and wait four years more, for the ſecond _— 
that, contains a ſoft, parenchymous matter within it. effect, in the common methods of grafting, they æno 


The nut, analogous to which is the acorn, conſiſts of a ſhell, | thing better than to cut off the head of a — — 2 
cortex, and medulla, The ſhell conſiſts of a coat and paren- ut forth new wood, to graft in: this necellarl & 
ong delay; which Monſ. Reſſons ſhews how to abridge. 


chyma, derived from the bark and wood of the tree. The that author 
cortex conſiſts of an inner, and outer part: the firſt is a dupli- | Upon conſidering the union of tha ſap in grafts, tha king, 
cature of the inner tunic of the ſhell ; the ſecond is a moſſy | was led to think, that all the office the bark ory he - = 
ſubſtance, derived from the ſame ſource as the parenchyma of | is to receive the ſcutcheon; ſo that if the bar Mir a wat 
the ſhell, But whether the medulla or pulp of the kernel ariſe | hard, dry, and inflexible, and incapable of yie "YE racking 


duced will be much the larger and finer. But this is not the 


to each eye; and the eyes are further diſtant from each other 


ſituate between the two leaves, and advancing further than 


It is theſe laſt are the preciſe ſubjects to be choſen for the 


FRUITERY, a place for the laying up and keeping of 


FRUMENTY 
the baſis whereof is Wheat, boiled up with milk, ſugar, and 


FRY 


cracking, of burſting it ſhould feem indifferent, whether 


rafted on new wood, or old: the ſap paſſing equally in- 
— both. Which reaſoning had the fortune to be verified by | 


a number of experiments made with that view. 


We are at liberty, then, to graft almoſt at any age, and in |. 


any wood. Accordingly, a peach tree of a worſe kind or 

ity, may be grafted from another of the beſt, in autumn 
in the height of its Fruit and ſap, without cutting off any 
branches; the graft ſoon cements to the tree by the union 
of the ſaps, without ſhooting at all : fo that cutting off the 
branches above the grafts the ſpring following ; the fame graft 
inſerted the preceding autumn will ſhoot vigorouſly ; and be- 
ing on a wood of the ſame kind, the Fruit thenceforth pro- 


great point : for the tree thus engrafted will not bear till the 
third year; and we want Fruit the firſt. 

In order to this, it is to be obſerved, that there are three kinds 
of branches : wood branches, OY immediately from the 
ſtem or ſtock of the tree: Fruit branches: and branches 
half wood, half Fruit, being ſuch as ariſing from the largeſt 
wood branches, preſerve the character thereof, but which, in 
two years time will produce Fruit branches, Now, it is 
theſe intermediate kind of branches, that we are to chuſe for 
ſcutaheons or grafts. They are eaſily known, by being bigger 
than the Fruit branches, and leſs than the wood branches: 
they have each of them, two, three, four, or even five leaves 


than thoſe of the Fruit branches, but cloſer than thoſe of the 
wood branches. It muſt be added, that the eyes on ſuch 
branch are three; one, intended for a wood branch, being 


the other two, 14 are intended for Fruit, and are placed 
without- ſide the leaves. 


grafting withal. Twelve of theſe ſcutcheons, more or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength of the tree to be graſted on, being 
duly applied; we may depend on a crop of good Fruit, the 
eas Avon year, on the ſame tree which aft year produced the 
worſt, | 


Fruit. See FRurT, and GRAN AK v. 
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| Pliny tells us, that in his time they mixed chalk among it. 
Galen deſcribes it as a very nutritious ſort of corn, or palſc 
boiled with water, wine, and oil. ; . 
The Latins called it Alica, which Feſtus derives ab alends ; 
as being very feeding. But then it muſt be obſerved, they 
made it of any kind of corn, 
Ours being reſtrained to wheat, we have given its denomi- 
nation accordingly, from Framentum.—An emulſion, wherc- 
in wheat was an ingredient, would be a kind of Bu 
meniy. | | 
FRUST UM, in mathematicks, a piece cut off, or ſeparated 
from a body. See TRUuncCaTED. | 
Fx STU of a pyramid, or cone, is a part, or piece thereof, 
cut off, uſually, by a plane parallel to the baſe. See Pr- 
RAMID, and Co E. 
All round, and ſquare timber that goes tapering, may be con- 
ceived as the Fruſtum of a cone, or 1 z to find the 
quantity whereof, take the following theorem; which in 
the main is Mr. Oughtred's. Given, B, (Tab. Survey. fig. 5. 
No 2.) the fide of the greater baſe, b the leſſer bate's tide, 
A the height of the Fruſtum: though, below, we ſuppoſe R 
and b to repreſent the area's of the two baſes, Whole height 


a -A. 
| e „„ 
Firſt, to find a, ſay, as B—5 : 6 :: A: ——or—. 
W Bb „ 


Now B H==3 times the whole pyramid, becauſe any priſm i; 
three times a pyramid of the ſame baſe, and height with it, by 
7 and 10 Euclid, and b a==3 times the upper pyramid, 

B H—5 4 15 
Wherefore —— equal to the Fruſtrum of the pyramid 


required ; which hurt in words is this. 
Multiply the lower baſe by the whole height ; and from the 
product ſubtract the upper baſe multiplied by the height of 
the top-piece wanting ; and then one third of the remainder 
ſhall give the Fru/tum. 
And the ſame way you may proceed for the Fruſtum of a 
cone; only it will be more difficult to find the circular 
baſes. | 
FRUTEX, Shrub, ; a vegetable of a genius between a tree, 


The Fruitery ſhould be inacceflible to any thing of moiſture, | 
or even froſt. / rt | 


FRUITFULNESS, the quality of bearing plenty of fruit; 


called alſo Fertrlzty, and Fecundity, See FECUNDITY, and 
FERTILITY. 


FRUMENTACEOUS Plants , are thoſe which produce 


geniculated or knotted ftalks, with reed- like leaves; and whoſe 
ſeed growing on ſpikes or jubæ is uſeful to make pultage, or 
bread. See Pl ANT. | SLOT 
*The word is formed from Frumentum, a general name com- 
rehending all ſorts of corn, or grain, for bread. - Hence the 
— , who follow the Latins, uſe Grazo and Frumento for 
the ſame... . . 


Wheat, barley, rye, millet, Sc. are frumentaceaus plants. See 
(GRAIN, Ec. 

Some authors uſe frumentaceous in a narrower ſenſe ; reſtrain- 
ing it to plants which bear a conformity to wheat; either in 
reſpect of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. 

But this ſeems founded on a miſtaken notion of Frumentum, 
as if it denoted only wheat 3 which is rather the office of 
rrizicuin. 


FRUMENTARII, in antiquity, a kind of ſoldiers, or ar- 


chers, under the weftern empire. 
ot, Cyprian relates, in one of his letters, that ſame of theſe 
Frumentarit were ſent to take him. 
The firft time we read of Frumentarii, as officers, is in the 
time of the emperor Adrian. {Spartan in his life of that 
prince, aſſures us, that he made uſe of them to inform him- 
telf of what paſſed. 9 5 1 
Before, the name Frumentarius was only given to the corn 
merchants, or meaſurers of corn. 2 
Theſe Frumentarii did not make any particular corps, di- 
ſtinct from the other forces: but there were a certain num- 
ber of them in each legion; as, among us, there are a cer- 
tam number of grenadiers in each battalion. Accordingly, 
mn antient inſcriptions, we meet with Fumentarii of this or 
that legion. 
It is ſuppoſed they were originally a number of young per- 
ſons diſpoſed by Auguſtus throughout the provinces, particu- 
larly on all the grand roads, to advertiſe the emperor with 
all expedition, of every thing that happened. | 
In order to this, they had a kind of intendance of all the 
carriages: and on this account came to be employed for the 
conveyance of corn, Frumentum, to the armies : whence 
their appellation. 
Afterwards oy were incorporated into the troops them- 
ſelves ; where they ſtill retained their antient name. 

heir principal office was the giving of intelligence ; in 
which they agreed with thoſe called Curiaſi, with whom they 
were dhe] Joined, See CuRriosus. 

„ popularly Fu MET, a kind of pottage, 


ſometimes ſpice, 
ol. I. 


-- 


and an herb; being low, but of a woody ſubſtance ; and 
yielding woody branches. See SHRUB, and SUFFRUTEX. 
F BUITICOSI E Stalls of plants, are thoſe of a hard woody 
ſubſtance, See STALK. | 

FRYTH, or FRI TE, is explained by Sir Edward Coke, as 
a plain between two woods; a lawn. | 
Camden uſes it for an arm of the ſea ; or a ftreight hetween 
two lands: from Fretum.—Maketh his iſſue into the æſtuary 
or Frith of Thames. 

Smith, in his England's Improvement, makes Frith ſignify 
all hedge-wood, except thorns, He 
How to reconcile theſe different ſentiments, we know not: 
but we are ſure the Saxon word Frith, fignifies Peace; and 
that Fryth, in our records, is often uſed for a wood: Lector, 
tu tibi Oedipus efto. 
FUAGE, or Foc ACE, a tax, or impoſition, laid on hearths, 
or chimneys, i. e. fire-places, or families; called alſo Hearth- 
Silver, and Chimney- Money, See CHIMNE vy Money. 
Edward the black prince having Acquitain granted him, 
laid an impoſition of Fuage, or Focage upon the ſubjects of 
that dukedom, viz. one fhilling for every fire. After his 
example, Charles'V. of France Jaid a tax of a franc for each 
fire for one year only. His ſucceflor Charles VI. augmented 
it under the fame name: Charles VII. rendered it perpetual, 
and called it Taille. 

By an ordinance of Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, the im- 
poſition of Fouage, or Feuage, was then laid per feu, i. e. per 
fire, or family, ſeu per lares focum habentes, In Latin it was 
called Focagium, q. d. pro ſingulis foci— Sometimes it was 


alſo called Fournage, on account of the oven or furnace: in 
Greek amines, or xanv@», fumus, ſmoak. — In Will. Tyr. 
de bello ſacro, it is called Foagium : for it was alſo impoſed by 
the kings of Jeruſalem, "The counts, and other lords like- 
wiſe impoſed it on the feudataries, or vaſſals. Zonaras aſ- 
ſures us, that the general Nicephorus firſt eſtabliſhed it among 
the Greeks. | | 


[FU.CUS is uſed for a paint, or compoſition applied on the 


face, to beautify it, and heighten the complexion. See Cos- 
METIC. = | hs 

Old women make uſe of Fucus's and pomatums, to appear 
young. The Fucys made with ceruſs, is corroſive and per- 
nicious to the ſkin. See CErvuss. 

The Chymiſts abuſe the ladies in ſelling them oil of bricks, as 
an excellent Fucus, Pliny ſays, that the Fucus of the Roman 


dames was a kind of white earth, or chalk brought from Chio 


and Samos, diſſolved in water. | 

The Fucus Solimanni is a compoſition of prepared ſublimate, 
in great repute among the Spaniards of Peru. 

FUEL, or FEwEL, the pabulum of fire; ſee FEwEL, and 
FIRE. 

FUGA Vacui, in the antient ſchool philoſophy, a ſuppoſed 
averſion in nature, to a vacuum. See VACUUM, 


4 Bb The 


- Which muſt otherwiſe enſue. 


FUG 


The Fuga Vacui was a very fertile, and extenſive principle; 
and ſolved abundance of difficulties with a deal of eaſe, Sup- 
poſe, e. gr. a ſyringe; immerge one extreme of it in water; 
and draw up the embolus, or ſucker ; then hear how the an- 
tients will reaſon upon it. They firſt laid it down for granted 
that there can be no vacuum; then arguing, that there mu 
be a vacuum, unleſs the water ſhould follow the embolus ; 
they conclude, that the higher the embolus is drawn, the higher 
ſhall the water aſcend ; and this, Fuga Vacui, to keep out a 
vacuum. 7 

In after · times, the matter was ſtated in other terms, and the 
water was faid to riſe, metu vacui, for fear of the vacuum; 
And at length, as if this were 
not enough, inſtead of fuga and metus, they ſubſtituted the 
word Horror; and affirmed, that the water roſe out of na- 
ture's abhorrence of a vacuum, This was juſt as good ſenſe, 
as if a perſon being aſked, why coals were brought to London? 
ſhould anſwer, that it was done fugd, or metu, or horrore fri- 
gorts ; for fear of cold ! Which is giving the final cauſe, when 
the efficient one was required, 

Moſt of the phænomena, which the antients aſcribed to the 
Fuga vacui, the moderns have demonſtrated to ariſe from the 
gravity, and preſſure of the air. This is the caſe in the aſcent 
of water in ſyringes, pumps, &c. See AIR; ſee allo PUMP, 
SYRINGE, Sc. 


FUGALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated among the Ro- 


mans; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the Regiſugium, 
held on the 24 of February, in memory of the expulſion of 
the kings, and the aboliſhing of the monarchical government, 
Struvius, Antig. Roman. Syntag. c. 9. diſtinguiſhes the Fuga- 
lia from the Rggifuge and even doubts, whether the regifu- 
gium were thus called on account of the expulſion of the 
kings; or by reaſon the rex ſacrorum, after the ſacrifice 
was ended, fled haſtily out of the forum, and comitia. See 
REG IF UG IVM. BE 

Be this as it will, the only antient author of note, that makes 
expreſs mention of the Fugalia, is St. Auguſtin, de civitat. 


Dei, lib. 2. c. 6. And his commentator Vives, ſhews a 


great inclination to correct the reading of the word, were it 
not, that St. Auguſtin adds, that the feaſt was a true Fugalia ; 
all decency and modeſty being baniſhed therefrom. 


That learned perſon conjectures, that the Fugalia were the 


ſame thing with the en ee or the feaſt of Fugia, the 
goddeſs of joy, occaſioned by the rout of an enemy; which 
was the reaſon why the people abandoned themſelves to riot and 
debauchery : and that the feaſt was firſt inſtituted on occaſion 
of the victory gained over the Ficulneates, Fidenates, and 
neighbouring nations, upon their attempt to take poſſeſſion of 
Rome, the day after the people had withdrawn from it. As 


related by Varro, l. v. de Ling. Lat. 


F 


But according to Varro, the Poplifugia, which fell in the month 
of June, were held in memory of the flight, or retreat of the 
people, in a ſedition raiſed among them : it is true, he adds, 
that the day followed ſoon after the retreat of the Gauls, and 
the time when the neighbouring nations conſpired againſt 
them : but this does not appear to have any relation to the 
Poplifugia, being only meant to mark the æra, or time when 
the ſedition and flight of the Roman people happened. 
After all, though the Poplifugia might have been originally 
eſtabliſhed in commemoration of the flight of the people, 
and not that of the enemies ; this does not hinder, but the 
Fugalia of St. Auguſtin may probably be the Poplifugia of 
Varro; according to the conjecture of Vives. | 
UGITIVE, Refugee ; a perſon obliged to fly his country, or 
remove from a place where he had ſomeabode, or eſtabliſhment ; 


on account of his crimes, debts, or on other occaſions, 


A perſon who has broke open, or eſcaped out of priſon is 


| obliged to be a Fugitive: Cain became a Fugitive, after the 


murder of his brother, | 

Among the learned, fugitive pieces denote thoſe little com- 
poſitions which are printed on looſe ſheets, or half ſheets ; 
thus called, becauſe eaſily loſt, and ſoon forgot. 

In the Roman law, a fugitive ſlave was ſuch a one as was apt 
to run away from his maſter, In ſelling a ſlave, the maſter 
was obliged to declare, whether or no he were fugitive. See 
SLAVE. | 


The term is alſo applied to deſerters in an army ; or thoſe who 


fly from the combat. See DESERTER. 


FuGi1iTIVES Goods, Bona Fugitivorum, the proper goods of 
him that flies upon ſelony; which after the flight lawfully 


found on record, do belong to the king, or lord of the manor, 
See WAIF, | 


FUGUE, in muſic, is when the different parts of a muſical 


compolition follow each other; each repeating what the firſt 
had performed, 

There are three kinds of Fugues : the ſingle Fugue; double 
Fugue, and Counterfugue. 


Single, or ſimple FVG uE, is ſome point conſiſting of 4, 5, 6, 


or any other number of notes, begun by one ſingle part, and 
then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth part, if the 
compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the ſame, or ſuch 
like notes; ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in, one 
after another in the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill flying 
before thoſe which follow, 2 


S a 
 / 


Dow Land is pac or more different 
ether in a Fugue, and are alt ; 

TE TY ternately interchanged by ſeveral 
For the counter FUGUE, 


| The Italians ſay, a Fugue or flight of Rooms, or Chamber 
s 


ſce CounTx Fugue. 


meaning a ſeries, or range of rooms. the , 
ſwer = right line baking each other; ſo ＋ Y 1 an- 
ſeen at once, from one extreme to the other. be all 

FULCRUM, Prop, in mechanics; ſee LE VER | 

Turing , 5 2 applied to a thick ſmoak, or 
vapour, replete with ſoot, or rather : 
SOAK) 4 er Crals matter. Se 

The word is formed from the Latin ful; R , 
uſed but when joined with vapour. Falko, | ſoot; and is rarely 

In the, firſt fuſion of metals there exhales a great deal 
ginous vapour; which retained and collected, makes 
call * bee LITHARGE, | 
Lampblack is what is gathered from the fuliginous ya 

ines, and other reſinous woods, when bur 1 Re 
BLAck. ; 2 Ty at. See Lany 

me phyſicians talk of ful;zz:nous vapours emi 

ſpleen to 5 brain; 50 - a will 3 the — on 5 
pochondriac and hyſteric diſorders : thence called the Yaz”. 

rü . Fe. K * 

„is variouſly uſed, in oppoſition to em 

88 0 Se VAcu 8 Pty, narrow, 
The Carteſians hold, that the univerſe is full, i. e, 
or point has matter in it. See Nn YE IO on 
When the body is ful! of humours, it ſhould be purged. See 
PLENITUDE, and PLETHORA. 

An embaſlador has full power given him to act, tranſact, Ge. 
— The army was in full march, i. e. the whole army was in 
march, with all the forces it conſiſted of. | 
A man is faid to bear the arms of a family, full, i. e. with. 
out any difference or diminution. See DIFFERENCE, 

FULL Forfeiture, ſee the article Fox FEITURE. 

Furr Arms, ſee the article AR Ms. 

Fu LL Moon, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon, when her 
whole diſk, or face is illuminated; which is in the time of her 
oppoſition to the ſun, See PRASIS, Moon, and Op Po- 
SITION, | 
Eclipſes of the moon, happen, at the time of full Moon, ſee 
ECLIPSE. 

FULLER *, a workman employed in the manufactories, to 
full, mill, or ſcour cloths, rateens, ſerges, and other woollen 
ſtuffs, by means of a mill, to render them thicker, more com- 
pact, and durable, See FULLING. | 

*The word is formed of the Latin Vullo, which fignifies the 
ſame thing. 
The Fullers, among the Romans, waſhed, ſcoured, and fitted 
up cloaths; and their office was judged of that importance, 
that there were formal laws preſcribed them for the manner 
of perforining it. Such was the Lex Metalla de Fullonibus, 
See alſo Pliny, 1. vii. c. 56. Ulpian, leg. 12. ff. de Furtis, l. 

13. § 6. Locati, l. 12. § 6. ff. &c. 

Ful L ERS Earth, a fatty, foſſile earth, abounding in nitre ; of 
reat uſe in the woollen manufacture. See EARTH. 

t ſerves to ſcour cloths, ſtuffs, &c, and imbibe all the greaſe, 
and oil neceſſarily uſed in the preparing, dreſſing, &c. of 
the NMool. See Wool, CARDIN CG, WEA VINO, CLoTH, 
&c, | | | 
Fullers Earth is dug in great plenty out of certain pits near 
Brick-hill in Staffordſhire ; alſo near Ryegate in Surry ; near 
Maidſtone in Kent; near Nutley and Petworth, in Suſſex; 
and near Wooburn in Bedfordſhire, 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to the well drefling of cloth; and 
hence foreigners, who can procure wool to be clandeſtinely 
exported out of the kingdom, can tfever reach to the per- 
fection of the Engliſh cloths, &c. without fullers earth. 

For this reaſon, it is made a contraband commodity ; and 
the export made equally criminal, with that of exporting 
wool, See CONTRABAND. : | 
Abroad they make great uſe of urine, in lieu of Fullers earth. 
This earth abounds much in the vegetative ſalt, which pro- 
motes the growth of plants: and is therefore reckoned by 
Sir H. Plat, and others, a great improver of land. When 
difiolved in vinegar, it diſperſes pimples and puſhes ; checks 
inflammations, and cures burns. 

FuLLERs Feed, Thiſtle, or Teazle. See TEAZLE. 

FULLERY, a work-houſe, or place where cloths, Se. are 
filled, or ſcoured. See FULLER. - Oo 
The term is principally underſtood of the fulling mill, 
Thus, when they ſay, carry that cloth, ſerge, or the like, to 
the Fullery, they mean it is to be ſent to the mill, to bc 
ſcoured and fulled. See Fulling MILL. ; | 

FULLING, the art, or act of cleanſing, ſcouring, and pre(- 
ſing cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render them ſtronger, 
cloſer, and firmer : called alſo filling, See MIL T. | 
Pliny, lib 7. cap. 56. aſſures, that one Nicias, the ſon . 
Hermias, was the firſt inventor of the art of Fulling: a1 
| s by an inſcripti 4 by Sir G. Wheeler, in 
it appears by an inſcription, quoted by Sir Q. = 
his travels through Greece, that this ſame Nicias Was à & 
vernor in Greece in the time of the Romans, 
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Fulling of cloths and other ſtuffs, is performed by a 

— of water mill; thence called a Fulling, or Scoxring| 
ill. | 

. — mills, excepting in what relates to the mill - ſtones and 
hopper, are much the ſame with corn-mills, And there are 
even ſome, which ſerve indifferently for either uſe ; corn 
being ground, and cloths fulled by the motion of the fame 
wheel. 
Whence, in ſome places, particularly France, the fullers are 
called Millers ; as grinding corn, and milling ſtuffs at the 
ſame time. 
The principal parts of the Fulling- mill, are, the wheel, with 
its trundle; which gives motion to the tree, or ſpindle, 
whoſe teeth communicate it to the peſtles, or ſtampers, which 
are hereby raiſed, and fallen alternately according as its 
teeth catch on, or quit a kind of latch in the middle of each 
peſtle. The peſtles and troughs are of wood ; each trough 
having at leaſt two, ſometimes three peſtles, at the diſcre- 
tion of the maſter, or according to the force of the ſtream 
of water. | 
In theſe troughs are laid the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. intended to 
be fulled then, letting the current of water fall on the 
wheel, the peſtles are ſucceſſively let fall thereon, and by 
their weight and velocity ſtamp, and preſs the ſtuffs very 
ftrongly ; which by this means become thickned, and con- 
denſed. | 
In the courſe of the operation, they ſometimes make uſe of 
urine, ſometimes of fullers earth, and ſometimes of ſoap. 
To prepare the ſtuffs to receive the firſt impreſſions of the 
peſtle, they are uſually laid in urine ; then in fullers earth, 
and water; and laſtly in ſoap, diſſolved in hot water. 
Soap alone would do very well ; but this is expenſive ; though 


fullers earth, in the way of our drefling, is ſcarce inferior | 


thereto; but then it muſt be well cleared of all ſtones and 
grittinefſes, which are apt to make holes in the ſtuff. 

As to urine, it is certainly prejudicial, and ought to be en- 
tirely diſcarded ; not ſo much on account of its ill ſmell, as 
of its ſharpneſs, and faltneſs; which is apt to render the ſtuffs 
dry, and harſh. | 

The true method of Fulling with foap, is delivered by Mon. 
Colinet, in an authentic memoir on that ſubject, ſupported 
by experiments made by order of the marquis de Louvois, 
then ſuper-intendent of the arts and manufactories of France. 
The ſubſtance of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. | 

Method of FULLING cloths and woollen fluffs, with ſaap,— 
A coloured cloth, of about forty-five ells, is to be laid in the 
uſual manner, in the trough of a Fulling-mill ; without firſt 
N it in water, as is commonly practiſed in many 
places. | | 
To full this trough of cloth, fifteen pounds of ſoap are re- 
quired ; one half of which is to be melted in two pails of 
river or ſpring water, made as hot as the hand can well 
bear it. This ſolution is to be poured by little and little upon 
the cloth, in proportion as it is laid in the trough: and thus 
it is to be fulled for at leaſt two hours ; after which it is to be 
taken out, and ſtretched, . 

This done, the cloth is immediately returned into the ſame 
trough; without any new ſoap; and there fulled two hours 
more. Then taking it out, they wring it well, to expreſs 
all the greaſe and filth. | 

After the ſecond Fulling, the remainder of the ſoap is melted, 
as the former, and caſt at four different times, on the cloth ; 
remembring to take out the cloth every two hours, to ſtretch 
it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles it has acquired in 
the trough. When they perceive it ſufficiently fulled, and 
brought to the quality and thickneſs required, they ſcour it 
out for good in hot water, keeping it in the trough till it be 
quite clean. | 

As to white cloths ; in regard theſe ere more eaſily, and in 
* _ than coloured ones, a third part of the ſoap may be 
pared, 

FULLING of Stockings, Caps, &c. ſhould be performed ſome- 
what differently; viz. either with the feet, or the hands; 
on a kind of rack, or wooden machine, either armed with 
teeth of the ſame matter, or elſe horſes or bullocks teeth. 
The ingredients made uſe of herein, are urine, green ſoap, 
White ſoap, and fullers earth. But the urine alſo is reckoned 
prejudicial here, 

Note, woven ftockings, Cc. ſhould be fulled with ſoap 
w for thoſe that are knit, earth may be uſed with the 
oap. 

Indeed, it is frequent to full theſe kinds of works with the 

mill, after the uſual manner of cloths, &c. But that is too 

coarſe and violent a manner, and apt to damage the work, 


unleſs it be very ſtrong. See STOCKINGS. | 


FULLONUM Carduus, ſee the article CAR DU us 

J ULMINANT, Fu LMINANS, or FULMINATING, an 
epithet applied to ſomething that thunders, or makes a noiſe 
like that of thunder. See THUNDER. 


We fay, Fupiter Fulminans, Aurum Fulminans, Puluis Ful. 
minans, &c. N | | 


2 FULMINANSs, ſee the article Au RUM. 
avis FULMINANS, is a compoſition of three parts of nitre, 


FUN 


two parts of ſalt of tartar, and one of ſulphur, See Gun- 
POWDER, g 
Both the Aurum and Pulvis Fulminans produce their effect 
principally downwards: in which they differ from gun- 
powder, which acts in orbem; but principally upwards. If 
they be laid in braſs ladles, and ſo ſet a-fire ; after fulmina- 
tion, the ladles will be found perforated, | | 

FULMINATING Legien, ſee the atticle THñUNDERING 

ian. 

FULMINATI ON, in the Romiſh canon law, a ſentence 
of a biſhop, official, or other eccleſiaſtic appointed by the 
pope 3 whereby it is decreed, that ſome bull ſent from the 
pope, ſhall be executed. See Bu LI. | 
Fulmination is the ſame thing with the verification, or re- 
cognition of a letter, or inſtrument of a prince in a lay 
court, 

FULMINATION is alſo uſed for the denunciation, or execu- 
tion of a ſentence of anathema, made in public, with due 
ſolemnity. | 
In fulminating anathema's, the biſhop who pronounces ſen- 
tence, is to be clothed in his epiſcopalia, See ANATHEMA, 
ExcOoMMUNICATION, Ee. 

FuLMINATIoON, or Ful GURATION, in chymiſtry, a ve- 
hement noiſe, or ſnock made by divers preparations; as Au- 
rum fulminans, & c. when ſet on fire. See DE TON AT ION. 

FUMIGATION, in medicine, and chymiſtry, is under- 

ſtood of things taken in the way of fume, or ſmoak ; or that 

are turned into ſmoak, or ſteam, See SMOAK. 

Alexander Severus made a very ſevere decree againſt phyſicians 

who ſold ſmoak, that is, Fumigations, The decree imported, 

Fumo pereat qui fumum vendidit, A northern phyſician has 

an expreſs treatiſe to juſtify the phyſicians in this reſpect. 

It is dangerous taking mercury by Fumigation, This Fumi- 

gation is a kind of potential calcination ; the vapour of mer- 

cury laid on the fire, corroding and reducing into a calx, the 

little laminæ of metals ſuſpended over it. See MERCGUR T. 

Fu ui ATI ON is alſo uſed for the act of making a ſuſpended 
body receive the fumes, or ſteam, of one or more other bodies; 
in order to calcine it, to correct it, or impart to it ſome 

new quality. See SUFFUMIGATION. | 
Ceruſs is made by the Fumigation, or vapour of vinegar, 
gnawing and corroding plates of lead. See CER uss. 

FUNAMBULUS, among the Romans, was what we call a 

| Rope-dancer, and the Greeks, Scharnobates. See Rope 

DAN CER. 

The term is alſo uſed for ſuch as letting themſelves down by a 
rope, or cord; make their eſcape out of a city, or place be- 
ſieged: as is obſerved by Du Cange. : 
Julius Capitolinus, and Horace, make mention of Funam- 
buli : Acron on Horace, aſſures us, that it was the orator 
Meſſala, who firſt introduced the word Funambulus, in lieu of 
Schœnobates, uſed by the Greeks, For the Greeks ſeem to 
have had of theſe rope-dancers from the firſt inſtitution of 
their ſcenic games, which are ſaid to have been invented about 
the time of Icarius, father of Erigone ; or of Dionyſius, 
ſurnamed Liber Pater, whom Theſeus firſt introduced into 
Athens. | 
At Rome, the Funambuli firſt appeared under the conſulate of 
Sulpicius Pæticus, and Licinius Stolo, who were the firſt in- 
troducers of the ſcenic repreſentations, It is added, that 
they were firſt exhibited in the iſland of the Tyber: and that 
the cenſors Meſſala and Caſſius afterwards promoted them to 
the theatre, 
In the floralia, or ludi florales, held under Galba, there were 
funambulatory elephants, as we are informed by Suetonius. 
Nero ſhewed the like, in honour of his mother Agrippina. 
Vopiſcus relates the ſame of the time of Carinus and Nume- 
rianus. | 

There was a Funambulus, it ſeems, who performed at the 
time when the Hecyra of Terence was acted ; and the poet 
complains, that the ſpectacle prevented the people from at- 
tending to his comedy. Ita populus ſtudio ſtupidus in fu- 
nambulo animum occuparat. 

FUNCTION, the act of doing ſomething for which the 
agent was appointed, or which he was obliged to. See Ac- 
TION. | 
Thus we ſay, the ſtomach performs its Function; i. e. digeſts 
well; the fumes of wine diſturb the brain in the performance 

of its Functions. | | 
Phyſicians divide the Functions of the human body into vital, 
natural, and animal. 

Vital FuncT1ons are thoſe neceſſary to life; and without 
which it cannot ſubſiſt : as, the actions of the heart, brain, 
lungs, &c. See LIFE, and VITAL. 

Natural FunCT1oNs, are thoſe which change the food, &c. 
ſo as to aſſimilate it to our own nature: ſuch are the actions 
of the viſcera, and the veſſels which receive, retain, fecern, 
&c. the humors. See NATURAL. 

Animal Fux cTIoxs, are thoſe without which we cannot per- 
ceive, will, remember, &c. Such are feeling, ſeeing, ima- 
gining, judging, paſſions, voluntary motion, &c. See AN1- 
MAL, 
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FUNNEL: of. a Emer the ſhaft,,or ſmalleſt part of the | 
_ chimneys from. the w wards, See CHIMNEv...... 
 Palladio orders, that the Unnel be raiſed three, four, or five |. 
| foot at leaſt above the roof, that it may carry the ſmoke clear 


from houſe into the ar. 
- {ons is to be taken, as to. the wi th; for, that if it be 


if too narrow, the ſmoke will not be ahle to make its 
day. Chamber chimneys therefore are not to be made nar- 
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FUNNEL, ſee the article TUNNEL... ** 
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All we know for certain, is that it was of wood, and i 
ſembled à fork; whence it is called in writers bine, Rk, 
| Toy ae, that is, a duplex, bicornutuim, ' geminum, 
h uble-forked * or - horned timber. Plutarch, treating of 


with the beam of the waggon is upheld: gl adds, that: it 
is the, fame with what the Greeks, call 4 
rina: and the ſterigma is deſcribed. by eſychius as the 


forked piece of * Hat under the yoke. of the e 
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postry, were inſernal deities, ſuppoſed to enter, — 
men; to torment, and puniſh them. See Gop. (1 
2 Ars ag owned: the miniſters. ere — 4 
- QVEngErs Strabo paints. them il; 0 
Kobe falling. to their hertz, but girt about tie breaſt. — 
were three in number: Tif Megera, and AleGo,.! 
Fatin, Spanbeim, At. will have it-to. be them, which we ſee | 
of a medal. of, the emperor-Philip ſtruek at Antioch, 
Whose are ated three women dreſſed as aboye- 
e and armed with a K. mis torches, . 
; niards, wm d ſerpents,. 119-0312 1 
I \» Seruyiug, Antig. Ram. Synt. ©d. 90 183. adds, that the three © 
e may probably be no other than the triple Hecate 
whom the antients believed to purſile and torment the wicked, | 
in hell, on earth, and in heaven. 


Word, ſignifying madneſs, 
Tb oe a the Furies * eyes inflamed, their heads 
tw 


torches in their hands to puniſh the guilty. - 
'. The daffodil was: ſacredi.to, the Fri; and ſuch as offered 


facrifices to them, were crowned therewith. This we 00 
from Euſtathius, on the firſt-book of the Niad, 1 
ſe Furies were alſo called Pane, Terran, : reaſon of 


the puniſhments they inſlicted on eriminals; as their. deno- 


mination Furies aroſe from the rage and madneſs, which | 


"they threw into the conſcience. Voſſ. de {delol.:1. viii, o. 8. 
Greeks called them. Zumenides; . the origin of which 
2 that ſeems beſt authorized, derives it from evpms, gentle, 
d; which was applied to them on.,occaſion of Oreſtes's 
pak abſolved of the murder committed by him on the 
perſon of his mother. r it ſeems, appeaſed and pa- 
-+ Gied the. Furies; ſo that tl 
3 the Athenians ever a 
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But it . added, that! dhe Athenians called chem 1 
name, long N Dvetigy's time 3; as appears from the 
Oedipus of Sophocles...; There was a temple in Athens, near 
the Areopagus,-. conſecrated to the Eumenides, whom he 
i Athenians called Venerable Goddeſſes. - Ariſtides and the Scho- 
e Thucygldes ſpeak of this temple as erected in memory 


ment of Oreſtes. 
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je. Omnibus Chrift Fidel. Fohannes Blunt de Eye, Aria. bie 
Don Croft & Franciſco Lovel, Arm. mm Furlongum 

- " , terre arabilis continen, per Sings . acras, &c. 


Dat. 20. Jan. 3. Eliz. 
FURLOUGH, 2 licence g ited. by an officer to a ſoldier, 
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to be abſent for a While. IP 
URNACE, an utenſil, or veſſel, proper to contain fie; 
for various uſes. 


The domeſtick Furnace, 
. . uſually of iron, or earth.” 


or to raiſe and maintain a vehement in 5, whether ok 
coal, or wood. See Fir k. 225 
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Some of the poets, add-a. fourth Fury, called E a Greek 7 


round with ſnake, furniſhed with e and burning 5 


after beating, waſhing, Ec. are melted down, 
1 of theſe Furnaces is ſomewhat: 
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in coins che fuſing of metals, See Find Funnits. 
It conſ N ins which'the air may 


be admitted by a hole; contrived therein, 
On a level with the hearth'is «ſecond aperture ben Shes 
| to the pipe of the bello, 
e About a foot over this is'a moveable grate, 
e taken off, and put on at plea 
oyer this is the place where the crucible is ſet; which * 
Y "ſquare; and made -of the lame enfth With the crucible 7 
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See Cornins: 
Founders FuRNACE, hs of divers kink according 6 the dif- 


-ferent kinds of work to be 
That uſed by the founders of {mall work; is much nar 


© ſmiths forge,” with this only difference, that the fire is made 

on a maſſive, built in a cavity in the middle of the Pur- 

' mace, to which the pipe of the bellows reaches. 

This cavity goes to the bottom of the maffye: ene the 
middle of it is placed a grate, which holds the fire and the 

erucible: and below is the place for the aſhes, Ee. bee 


Fou DER. | © 
- "The flatuaries, or or figure-makers,. uſo tus kinds of Agee; ; 


5 — 0 ſee men e the article FOUNDERY n 


Glat houſe F VRNACE, is the placs Shook the ingredients or 

materials of glaſs are fuſed, and vitriſied. See Gu Ass. 
There are three kinds of Furnace uſed in the — 

The firſt called the Calcar, ſerves to prepare or caleine the 

frit in. It is made in faſhion of an oven, ten foot long, 
5 broad, and two deep. The fuel, which is ſea-obal, 
is put in a "trench, on one ſide of the Furnace; and the 
3 reverberates from the roof back upon the frit. Tbe 
© coals burn in an iron grate, and the aſhes fall hence into a 
boble underneath. SeeFRIT., 

The ſecond,' is the working Furnace; ſerving to melt the me- 
tal in, or make the glaſs. Its Spare i is round, three yards in 
diameter, and two High, being arched over. Round the in- 
* are eight, or more pots placed, and piling pots on theſe. 
The number of pots is always double that 05 the boccas or 
| months or that of the workmen, that each may have one 
refined, to work out of, and another .for en to re- 
e in, while: he works out of the former. 

'T he Furnace has two partitions; the lower, ſepartting: the 
pots from the-fire-place, has a circular hole in the centre, co- 
vered with a grate, through which the flame paſſes from the 
Fre place into the Furnace; from the arched ſides 10 55 roof 

_ whereof it is reyerberated into the melting- pots. 

The ſecond partition divides this from the leer, or ninedling 
. Furnace... Through the boccas, or working-holes, the metal 
is taken out of the pots, and the pots put in the Purnace. 
Theſe boccas are ſtopped with moveable covers, made of lute 
and brick, to ſcreen the workmens. eyes from the fire. On 
each ſide the bocca is a boccarella, out of which, coloured 
« glaſs, or the finer metal, is taken from the piling-pot. To 
the Furnace likewiſe belong ovens or holes near the leer, for 
* the calcining of tartar, iron, Sc. 

The Leer, which ſerves to anneal, and doll the velith, tind 

. which Agricola makes a particular Furnace, conſiſts of a 
tower, beſides the leer. The tower lies directly over the melt- 

g. Furnace, with N betwixt them à foot thick; 
jog. an aperture, Occhio, or Lumella, through which 
the flame or heat aſcends out of the Purnace into the tower: 

on the floor or bottom of this tower, the veſſels faſhioned by 

the maſters, are ſet to anneal. It has alſo two boccas or 

ey by which the glaſſes are , in with a fork, and 
on the floor, . 

leer is an W e five or fix yards long, ee to 

- the tower : through this the „ when annealed, are drawn 

in iron pans, called Fraches; by which they come to cool by 

: 2 ; being quite cold, by that time they reach the mouth | 

the leer, Which enters the ſaroſel, or room where the 
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which the Furnace | 
ſure! 'Laftly, | 4 << ag 
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td 2 wer i Bagg 
workman ho Oi 
Lon. See Palnting 5 9 
RNACES are of three kinds; ali 

erm their bad: | 


Hatters 795 
mould whereon bi 


* raped 1 09 ; A 
Letter: Poniders FuRNAC: 115 5 final}; dads 
and half in height, and one 2 = 
wooden ſtand; or bench, to "Falſe it to a "pr 

_ artiſt,” Who works ſtanding. It is ma of t 
with erucibles; See Lerter FOUNDER T. an n 
Plumbers Fux NAcx is of three Kinds ** in cde , they * 
the lead, whereof Bee ie hobo al. 1 


This is only a fort of large Topper, of revipticle lle 4 C. 
made of free-ſtone, d. eba 
E havia an 1 4 4 5 round with 12 : 


2 little tron pan at bottom. 
In the ſecond, 5 ok 
235 W which 3 not r e See 
e thir, nning Furnatt, which is 4 f 
wood, or 'fotnetimes a maſſive of ſtone — per 
"dearth, bs mend is of Gil a "charcoal fire, which ſerves them 
or in 8 
Toni 1 ying in tin” Faves on ole” works, Sec 
nd- URNACE i is the fecdiid Furnact uſed 11 the fuß 
metals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth b 
in manner of à cupel, with 4 vent hole in the fore - part 


n Wel f. 
PI. te 


thereof. r the vent hole, is a grate ſealed in the mafive. 
of. the Furnace. 8 the 1 ph is the place for the crucible, 
0 * : * 


which is u 
The fire being lighted;” the crucible is ſet in, with a cover 
over it, and a capital or cover of earth or iron laid likewiſe 
over the Furuace. . of tit capital is a hole tive or fix 
1 by reaſon hear entering 
It 18 e, Auen 
the vent-hole at bottom, when is always —.— 0 
ſame purpoſe as the bellows in other e : 
+ Gold is uſually melted in the bellows Prank, wy" Tequiring 
an intenſer heat before it fuſes. See GoL p Silver, and 
copper arè W 3 by the Nd Furnace. bes 
Corina GE, 
FURNACE,” in *chemifitry 4 receptacle either of brick, i iron 
or ſtone, wherein the re nA for the ſeveral operations, 
is contained, determined, and directed. Ses Fix E. 8 
The Farnace conſiſts of ſeveral. parts; as, à place for the 
veſſel, or body to be wrought on; A hearth. or hole for the 


7 
7 


aſhes; a chimney ; a grate. a door; 4 dome, and a fan, 
or elſe regiſters, whereby to let in air, to increaſe, or abate 
See HEAT, EGREE, REeGroTER, &c, 


the fire. 

Ihe perfection of a Furngce (conſiſts in its maintaining a 

conſtant, equable hire} and this caſily tempered ; and at an 
eaſy expence, ; . 

To have the expence ealyz the whole action of the bre or 

fuel muſt be employed an the. ſubject. that is to undergo 1 the 


operation. 
It muſt be oquble, fine different degrees of fire have differ- | 
ent effects; ſo that if any given degree would anſwer any 


given intention, an mg of that. degree will prevent 
the intention from taking place. And on theſe circumſtances 


does all the variety of Furnaces depend. 
' Furnaces are e 4 and immoveable, called Aalener; ; or 


* 
portable, called Lee i, e, univerſal, as being proper for all 
operations, where. the eg o be operated on is not too large. 
is Fitted to give 


| See CATHOLIC. 
2 . firſt ſpecies of thang, on fixed age. 

e - 
balneum Mariz, fit for 


' heat equal to that of a healthy 
* ſpirits. lun 


The ſecond is the Huna 0 
"Op diſtillation of the more fi 
The hand! is the di geſtin 7 See Dicker io. 5 
"The fourth, the digeng. or Wind Furnace, called alſo melting 
' Furnace, and metallic Furnace z uſed in the fuſion of — 
minerals, and vitrifications. See ANEMIUS. 
It is called ind Furnace, by reaſon the air. drives forcibly in 


es are to be ſet. 


T be third, is the green glaſs Furnace, . which is a ind of 2 2 

b 2 of all the . It is made ſquare (the tWo for- | For the reverberatory Farnace, ee Ry erer. 
mer being circular) having an arch at each angle thereof, | Almand FURNACES: .ce the article AD. . - 
for annealing and cooling the glaſſes. The metal is wrou ht Air tar for FURNACES, ſee the MorTAR. * | 
on two opp ſides; and on the other two, they iro thoix | A rag Nan in Fe art of war; Enten 
. nto which are made linnet holes fot "ns 'fre- to f UAE py” "2 [at Lo | 
come from the Flrnace to bake the frit; as allo. to. Gi. FUR ITURE, i in calling, rig = War 
charge the ſmoke. Fires are made in the arches to areal; s _ en on Wan * STOR. * : 
* 1 CCC | p 1 100 Socb 

33 9 ; 
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| to blow up the coals: its form is much like that of the rever- 
beratary furnace, only leſs. 77 
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85 A deſite of vetrei ; and renderin 
1 -—, mae therewith, See UTERINE: Y GR: 
owing, erer ding to! [464 604 e 
LY —_— #dfternaty Thent #hd ney thereof. - | 
FURR #; *, the.ſkins of divers kinds of wild beaſts, dreſſed with 
dhe tall V 1 Uniti of "A6ablivg” of” rments, 
fobes, We, 3 ier for watmitt ent, or fiſtinQtion- of 
robes, 111 911 261 1407 ick, 01 * A (33 11 
Weed td di ie E aud od 124 922 287 1 
Win 3 rs Farrura, uſed, 1 1h bt aro! Latin,, 
th N rata, 
(b 11 a e, Me e 1 
* I 1 kin ,; dukes and 18, are Hit "ith 3 
* Kinds xn {Bat fa RD tg e to rend ther my. 
magni Cenk. 3 


The fame 9. REY) To hag gp! by altr; 
oi 185 And 055 0 of different Ales the yniverſi tles. . 


kinds of Furrs, or ſkins te 5 e = 
Th oo Tx dt, Ars ne of as Ae, able le, ſquirre I, 
Shy, 4 _— 4 2, Otter, dog, 19x, , wolf, "2; diger, bear, Ge. See 
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Finke of Fyrk . We GH TH vx” SOT Fl 3 4 


in hea a repreſentation of the 
e beaſts” k The both in the 1.0 215 e "manitles of 
ce 1 155 


hai 1 Dir, ermine wk vai. 

ag 15 of theſe Parts, Mackey att © To Ws | 
tt coverings | 

were afterwards Na in the ſhields': 455 more p ws 


derivation, in our ede than to fa) they wete labels 
1 becauſe = I been wort in mantles and garmenttz. 
eſther confift of one Evlout, Which is White; or m more 


than one:; and theſe either two, df more than two: 


black pots; . ere. black 5 . ——5 ae 
| fe gtou ellow'; , Which is ck 
5 „ ec eee Pra, Sc. 125 
Fer, of more than two colours 8 G called ihe 185 Vain, 
1 AT HRV. 21% 3 1 oy 7 vat A oh 
FURRITER:* Ap fon v 5 trades 
robes, &c, therewith. ©''S 


FUR RINGS,” or Fe! 
of the mftep cc in. the corhice. See RAFTER. 
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When räfters are cut with'a knee; theſe Furring Are ghee | 
which go ſtraf pes LN the 2 from: the | # Hd | 
Tee to 00 wg | 
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dh ety are led Hires: putting 1 on, 75. | 


king the Ta E18. 
FUSAROLE , in atchitectüre, 2 moulding, or orhamnent, 


placed immeckate under the echitus, in the Doric, Lonic, 
and Compoſite capitals. 2 X 
* The Italians ©: 


borrow it, Fuſarole. 
The Fuſarole in a round member, carved, in manner of a 
collar or chaplet, with oval beads. The Fuſarole ſhould al- 
ways . 7 exactly under the eye of the volute in the ien 
capita ; 

FUSEE ®, or Fvusy, in wech- work is that t part, 
drawn by the ſpring, and about which the e or Rong | is 
wound, See WATCH. | 

The word is French, where it literally ſignifies a Spindle. 


The ſpring of a watch is the firſt mover, It is rolled up in a 
cylindrical box, againſt which it acts, and which it turns 

round in unbending itſelf. The ſtring, or little chain, which 
at one end is wound about the Fuſe, and at the other faſtened 
to the ſpring-box, diſengages itſelf from the Fuſce, in propor- 
tion as the box is turned. And hence the motion of all the 
other parts of the ſpring watch. See SÞRING. 


Now the effort, or action of the ſpring is continually dimi- | 


niſhing from firſt to laſt ; and of conſequence, unleſs that 


inequality was rectified, it would draw the ſtring with more | 
force, and wind a greater quantity of it upon the box at one | 


[+ = 1 another; ſo that the movement would never keep 
ual time. 

o correct this irregularity of the ſpring, nothinf could be 
more happily contrived than to have the ſpring applied to the 
arms of levers which. are continually longer as the foree of 
the ſpring is weaker, This foreign aifflance, always increaſing 
23 needed, maintains RP and fe of the 
bring in an equality, 


It is for this reaſon, that the Foſeei is made of a conical . 


ts axis, which is immoveable, is the ſeries of the centres of | 


al the — ciroumſerences which * che ſurface of 


e erminois, | : 


ri; barks i Br, of Ties | 
RRS in kite, the making 8⁰⁰ | 


F Puchb 7 ant the French! from whom we | 


1 ich of | 
declination, azimuths, — the NT = . 


8 . ages Eck unthin⸗ 
is applied to a 28 Brger circumference, it is at a greater diſ- 


5 os Fenn this fxbi nt in the axis Eorrelp thereto; 

"and of 8 power which draus by this, thi ting, | 

Ar. che ſpting, a wich the mote advantage 505 f 

5 raw 1H ri of the ee 1283 3 
, van er by r reaſon” its own force is then the 

f the 4Qion of the Fpeing Aminifhed et ally, 3 * 

Adults or 4 triangle deo; the cone, ch &d of 1 tri- 


9 Auge, 


| 


Furrs of two colours are. either ermine, . 5, white with | 
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| be PFuſet is © woolen: 
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Fire, no 
, ſuſkicient, | 
A mineral, or piece of metal not purified, being put alone in 


Would be the preciſe fipute ind the Rae. Bu 
it is certain the 1 * * 7 — 


112 


tient ie Mbuld not be ftrickiy fo; 


a Uttle ſhortened; 
acid df the ſpring is not ſufficiently Ae d of 54 
It is a matter of i among janet icians Wide the p 
7 os Fe Nis a, the folkd; whole 

- wh revolution” roun A » Whoſe re 
"Roa ro eve Ball ep odiiced }- 8 

arignon has determined this cute. The akis of the 
| ie alls the ar of the Curve, which: is convex on the 
it 10 5 axis, and of con hence concave all the wa on 
"ly 112 or outer fide; and che ordinates are the di 
At which the keln ie þe, with regard to al the 


e fixed points of, the axis. 0 
Thefbree of the ſpring multiplled by the arm of the Never i 
"is appliet to, n moment, being ways to ma 4 


A 


- it follpws, that When the ſolid 07 the curve ſha 
Forme, an ordinate mültipfied by the futface. of the Git 
"comprized between 1 ordinate, and the greateſt of all the 
 "orffinates, viz. F the baſe, will always yield a product 
equal to that of any 8 ih eiae multipliet in the Hate man- 
ner. For the ordinates are only arms of the lever; and the 
parts of the furface Cothprehended betwern them and the baſe 
are equal to che lengtiis Py the firing which cover them, i! e. 
td the corteſpondent forces öf the VE wy Which is what con- 
ſtitutes the equation and the eſſencg of che curve. 


| Fus: E „ FuE, of Fusx, in war, an appendage of x Voaib, 


or granado-ſhell, by which the powder or compoſition in che 
ſhell is ſet on fire, ts 40 free gned execution. e 
and GRANADO. ie a et: 2 RS 
The word is French, Und He OY Hall, Sen 
ipe or tap, filled with wild- 12 or 
fc like compoſition; and is deſigned to burn ſo long, and no 
3.29 Is the ti me. "of the motion of che bomb f 


reaſon the 


the prin 6 jar in that | 
e and bft 50 dende ry Puts ould not be 3 | 
bar that N be 2 Ns 4 toward the middle, 7. 5. the — . 
| 1 tue lever muſt” be there 


that is, what che curvy ; 


rom the 


g h "of the mortar, to the place, Where! it is to fall: Which 


contrived, either from the nature of the compo 
Tb thi of * the pipe Which Contains it, to burn juft that time. 


22 and Nee of Ep rt 5 


e chem for 


See Gol. p, 775 Sc. 
E is 1 mixed with metal, to render dem n more 

Fuſible, See BoRAXx | | 
FosrBLEt Column, fee ce article Column... 


in heraldry, by the French 1 
1 W of a rbomboidal re 
; its upp 


Fuſe, | 


„ more flenc 


fig. 42: See alſo FUs TI v. 
FUSILIERS*, or W in the military art, foot- 
| ſoldiers armed with firelocks, which are . geo rs flung. There 
. tsa\ regiment of Fuſileers for the guard of the artillery. 
* The word is formed from the French Fufil, à Faſee, ſirelock. 


12 bn is about twenty-ſeven, ccd fo that the Niſee thuft be 
n, or che 


N ab a tine, 


rand, ower 5 les ben more Ns than the 
ter Middle og U. 25. Her 


FUSILV, or FusiLE', is when a field or ordinary is entirely 


covered over, or divided into Fufils, See FUSIL. | 
FUSION“, the ſolution, or melting of metals, minerals, 
Ee. oo rang of fire: or, the act of changing them from 
their ſolid ſtate to a fluor. See Dis80LUTION. 
me word is derived from the Latin Fer of funds, I 
| —— alſo, Effuffon, Infuffon; Suffufion, and 
f 


TRANSFUSION, 


rans- 


4 To give the ore its metallic form, they fuſe it: when it is in 


Fuſion, the metalline ſubſtance, being the heavieſt, ſinks to 
the bottom of the furnace; the other terreſtrial matters riſing 
in form of ſcoria to the ſurface. See Mz TAL. 


See Errusion, InyusloN, „ 2 5 


It is commonly imagined, that the Fu/jon and metalline form 


of ores is wholly the effect of fire; 


and we have theories 


of fuſibili 5 on this principle: but it is a miſtaken one. 


a Crucible; melts with a world of difficulty, and never be- 


comes a perfect metal: copper ore, for i 
applied, its impure part forms a ſcoria, and vitrifies ; the me- 


talline part reſiding at bottom, under the appearance of a black 


regulus. To promote the Nuſſon and ſeparation, they mix coals, 
ord: or cinders, or old ſcoriæ along with the ore; the in- 


flammable e r of * fuſes them 


perſectiy, 


— . 


bt, 1 dhe Principal agent; but fire alone is not 


ance, being thus 
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nent particles. See Conn... - 


Such as conſiſt of homogeneous and unalterable parts, as wax, 
- gums, and the purer metals, recover their antient form: for | 
when the ſame texture of parts remains in the whole 3 it 
muſt of courſe reaſſume the ſame appearance, when the epa- | 
rating power ceaſeth to act; but other bodies, whoſe p: rts, 


dies after liquefaction, is no ways to be accounted for but from 
© the changeableneſs of ſurface in their parts: for thoſe, bodies 
wWihoſe parts conſtantly retain the ſame ſurfaces, never loſe 
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„difficulty. 


the force of coheſion cannot be eſtimated by gravity : for lead, 
though more ponderous than all other meta 


Now, the corpuſcles of fire entering with rapidity into the 


Ne whe fronger contact, are not to be ſeparated without inuch 


minerals flower, and metals F iſunite 


Ayers, See NE Ya 
thoſe wherein the Pater of parts is leaſt, as in lead and tin, "The colour it yields is a fine golden yellow; ee 


If now the force of coheſion were Pr oportional to the quan- 


f. bodies, we might from 


with reſpect to denſity and ſurface, are extremely, different 


from one another, while ſome are carried off by the force of 
- heat, and others are changed as to figure. and poſition, muſt 
be forced to appear in another form: for they cannot recover 
their original phaſes, unleſs every particle could reinſtate it- | 
ſelf in that very ſituation it had before, which may be hin- 
dered infinite ways; 
geneous bodies. 


* 


s may be experienced eaſily in hetero- 
he difference therefore, obſeryed even in homogeneous bo- 


. altered, jaws 


FUTURE, ſomething to. come hereafter. 


- 4 be 4 
4 A - ; : 
: , 1 * . * * ; 9 
„ * q * 9 4 
* — F F = 
a 10 1 Py * s * 
1 * * 88 
1 . k 


3 Ge. bet en another ay 
comprehended between the 1 1 — or that part 


20 1 % Z 
"4 E > 


; OLY MN, T7 ** 8 9 bs 55. 2117 4 
2 & 2 2 22 — * 
EUSTIAN'E, in commerce; ;a kind 8 


| ſee Cy +4 ; 5 Sa © : 
ſeems, as it were, quilted, or whaled on one fide 
, . . 31 1 9 o Ih 


4 | ; od } *q F o 18 4 Pig and 3 q A * + " £* : 7 
1 . $4 r 

| * Menage derives the word from Faffanum, Which in h. 

ü 4W 

Latin writers is uſed in 


* 
* = 2 


formed from'Fuftis, on account of the tres whe Poſed to 
a 3 dne tree wherean 
„ Ot . from Fufar, which in Arabic $61; 
| Lit 44 of 4 + . t * 1 p 0 e 1 4 
| | Tus the fntiene city of Memiphis, where cotton i produced i 
| 3 4 3 & N " 294 Arty N — N. ; * 
Right Fuſtians ſhould be made alte 
|  Thete are Fufions of divers kinds, wide, narrow, coarſe” 6, 
e ere, 2 W, coar ſe, me: 
with ſhag, or nap, and without it. There are alſo 2 great 
FUSTICK, or Fosrock, a yellow wood, uſed by the 
dyers, - SOL, OE oO ge a. 


i the cotton 
many. made whereof the wary is flax, or even hemp. 


be ſome other ingredients mixed with it, to make it laſti 
| The tree that yields it, grows in all the Caribbee iNands, par- 

ru" Barbadoes, and T. abago, where it riſes to a great 
\ The qdyers uſe it chiefly for black. See BI Ack. But ſome 
of the ableſt, and honeſteſt among them, who would dye he 
but the belt, and moſt laſting colours, are of opinion it ſhould 
be abſolutely excluded out of all dying. See Dy Ino. 
' - Belide this, there is another kind of Fuftick or Fuſtel, grow- 
ing in Italy, Proyence, &c.. uſed to dye a coffee Colour. 
'F-U'T-FA, in muſic. See F. and CLxr, _ 53 


Me ſay⸗ 2 future ſtate, a. future contingency; there is none 
but God to. whom future things are preſent. See Rxgua- 
RECTION, IMMORTALITY, CONTINGENT, and Pos- 

„ gr i Bo hay nog TR OD: 

FuruRe,.or FuTuRs. Tenſe, in grammar, denotes an in- 

- Hexion of verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing will be, 

in ſome time yet to come. As, the laſt day will come: I ſhall 

| fn an and... Nee TNA... Ea i... - 

Ide future time admits of two caſes : either we may intend to 

. expreſs a thing that ſhall come. to paſs in a ſhort. time; or a 

; thing that ſhall happen in any e eee „ 

Thus the Greeks have their paulo poft futurum, er wry 

u, Which marks a thing juſt going to be done; as . 

Lai; beſide the common, indefinite future, aamou,» I will 


ngliſh, the future of 


4 


do it; amabo, I will love. Bibs 
In Latin, Italian, French, and even Engliſh, t 
the indicative expreſſes only the deſign, or intention of doing 
a thing, or ſimply that the thing will be; as, I will praiſe, I 
will be approved: and the LO of the ſubjunRive,ſhews that 
the thing will be done under. certain circumſtances: when I 
| ſhall have ſeen Verſailles, I will tell you. Sometimes the fu- 

ture is expreſſed in Engliſh. by the. preſent ;' if I meet your 

friend, I will ſend him to you; fenders, i incidero, &c. 
F UZ E or Fuz EE, ſee the article Fuss. 


„ 
* 


FUZILEERS, ſee the article Fus1LE 885, | 


7 


| ird letter. 
N call it Ge or Gia 7. 4. r hy 
reaſon it 1 * neck af that animal: and the fame 
appellation it * Feder Samatitan, Phoenician, and Chal- 
dee: in the Sri i 'Gomel, in Arabic Glim, and 
| in Greek, Gamma Nette 
' The Lotte e e Lind” 100 cannot be 17 
ſbundecl without the help of a vowel. It is formed 
rellection of the air 115 the palate, made by the Nude 
as the air rang out. of the throat : which Martianus Capella 
expre thus, G fpiritus cum palats ; fo that the G is a pa- 
latal ſetter 34 17 LETTER, Morzg, and PALAT Al. 


The Latins took che liberty to drop the letter G at the * 7 „ 


nings of words, before an u; as in gnatus, gnaſco, 2 nobilis, 
gnafrat, &c. which they ordinarily wrote, natus, n 2 

Filis, &c: They alfo frequently changed it into C, as amolus, 
into Camelus; Gragulus, Graculus ; Duingentum, quincentum, 
Kc. Sometimes it was 1 * of fore a C, and an- 
t ons C3 jp as 4 4 ora, dll, &c. for Auchi 5 
| ngwilla, &c. In fl ; as Magalia, for Ma 
A be & is alſo uſed inflead of 2, and inſtead of G, 
1 in Auguina, Angina, Anguina, &c. Inſtead of R, as in 


"the Hebrew, Phcenician, a, - 


K 5 ＋ _ _ : 4 
by * - E | * 3. S % 

* 4. ISL 

— : * 


2 they kat by ria, beter bing ah 
. FPüxERAT, Cc. 
That people, out A; a cuftom which they had feceited from 
their anceſtors, and which aroſe in Fe meaſure from the 
© diſpoſition! of their country, which is expoſed to the innun- 
| * — of the Nile; ufed to wrap up the bodies of perſons of 
"eminence, particularly thoſe of 10 Wy, and martyrs, in a 
great number of linen cloths, with balms, and 1 and 
inſtead of 8 them, preſerved them in their bouſes: 
© thinking, that thereb y they 6 them much more bonour. 
And theſe, St. Auguſtin us, were what they called Gab- 
Burat. Sermon cx. de aiverſis, c. 12. See uALM Ie. 
Pliny makes mention of the ſame thin .* lib. vii. c. K. 
| whe he relates, that in the time. of Claudius, a Gabbar 
was brought from Arabia, almoſt ten foot long 
mee imagines, that Pliny here took the word . 
| name; ard accordingly fearches in Tacitus, for one 
Abbarus, à king of Arabia: but Hardouin himſelf is not of 
that 3 taking the word to be rather the - C- | 
Bor, of the Hebrews ; or e Ghabbar, of the Arabians ; 
and to ſignify a Giant. But the Jeſuit Roſweyd gives a better 
Account in his learned notes ow the life of St, Andy} 75 
and d in his Onomaſfiicon, under the word Gabbare j where 
ſhews that we meet with both Gabbara, Gabhares, Gabarus, 
and Gabbarus ; ng that they all ſignify a body embalmed ; 
which he proves from the teſtimonies of Cicero, eu! Queſt. 
of Pompon. Mela, lib. i. c. 9; of Sextus. Empiricus, lib. iii. 


© Aquagium, for Aquarium; . for Arger, &c. And in- 
cad of 3, as in 8 0, ſparſi, ſparſum ; or — 
retrenched from thoſ e E Lat el ty ca 
argſi, or ſparefi. G, is alſo put for C; as in 


Pyrrhon Hyporheſ. c. 243 of Lucian, de Lud; of Cori 

lib. is. de 93 il of St. E Caſfian, 4 
maſcenus, &. word in reality is Aae e 
and Hebrew, formed of TJ Gaber, a man. : 


* Cams, f for Gaius; Gaeta, for Caieta : 5 14 GABEL, in building, ſee the article GavE I. 


gere "for fvere. - — N, P, 7 
Ae Ne le frequent! .change the G into Y, or V; 
as in Gallus, Wallus; Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. For in this | 


inſtance it muſt not be faid that the French have chan nged the | | 
us 


Minto G; by reaſon they wrote Gallus long before 


or Wallia were known ; as appears from all the antient 155 


Roman and Greek writers. 

| Abd er it is equally true, gat the French change the I of 

the Reber Ss red and che F into G; as Wil- 

Helnut, Milan, into bo ages wif Mulpbilas, into Guipbilas ; ; 
Vaſcb, Into Caſcun, & 

Diomel. L. H. C. 4. Litera, calls &, à new letter: his eon 
is, that the Romans had not introduced it before the firſt 
Punic War; as noon from the roſtral column, erected by. 

C. Dulius, on which! we every where find a C in lieu of 
It was Sp. Carvilius, - who firſt diſtinguiſhed between thoſe t two 
letters; and invented the figure of the E; as we are aſſured 


by Terentius Scaurus. The C ſerved. very well for G; it | 
being the third letter'of the Latin alphabet, as che g or 7 was | 


of the Greek.. See 
The & is found Ps of Con ſeveral medals: Valhant 
Num. ile 8. t. i. p. 39. M. Beger produces .4 medal of 
the Familia * here Gar is rind inſtead of CAR, 
which is on thoſe, of M. Patin. But the C is more fre- 
uently ſeen on medals, in lieu of &; as AUcusTAL1s. 
ALLAECIA CARTACINENCES,, Er. for AucosTa- 
Lis, Cc. Not thut che pronunciation of thoſe words was al- 
tered; but only that the G was .unartfully or negligently cut 


by the workmert, As is the caſe in divers in criptions of | 
the eaſtern empire; where AUC, AUCC, AUCCC,, are fre- 


: you found for AVG, Ce. 


m of our & is taken from that of the Hh” who! 


dorrowed it from the 8 che Latin & being certainly 
2 corruption. of the Greek gamma, , as mi  calily be 


ſhewn; had our Printers all the characters and forms of this |. 


letter, which we meet withal in the Greek and Latin MS. 
1 through which the letter payed 185 r 8 G. 


As to the mma of the Greeks, it is manifeſtly the 1, 1— 
=_ of wy ebrews, or Samaritans. All the Af 
_ Tween the gamma and ghimel conſiſts in this, that e 
is turned to the right, lad the other to the Eft, 3 

to the different matiners of writin and reading, which ob- 

: a amang thoſe different, nations: ſo that all the pains |. 

maſius has We, on N 2 _ prove that the G was — 
Tived from the Greek Kappa, -is | K. 


'G has alſb been uf 
| Gn to pl Mg , _ Io unh CO 


eee danger tenelit. 
nen 815 U, 1 ſignified forty thou- 
G is alſo uſed in 


the highelt TIO to ſignify one of the Eleſs3 o. that of 

TazzLEB. ... 
Sr © wan. which 
vor. J. Alen n 


% 
6 , » 
N * + we 


7 97 * 


the Egyptians gave the dead 


3 1: 1 8 9 4 e 3 TIF cb 01 mh 13; V 


rt, beten Tale or Alt. Ses Cunr, and 


* 
3 21 
* 


Gapzr, or GABELLE *, in the French cuſtoms, a 40 or 
— on ſalt, See SALT. 
Etymologiſts are divided as ro the ori gin of the word.” bs 
_ derive it from the Hebrew Cab, a — ; others from 
to deliver; others from f5 abbalah, recei ; bitiers 
| from Ghauel, or Gabe, unjuſt "=p others from! a corrupt 
| Latin Gabella, or Gablem; tribute 
| The Gotels' is let out to farm; ; and make the Hanne article 
in the king's revenue. See Dur r, Farm, Ge. 
There are three farms of Gabels ; the firſt SSitiptetionds the 
greateſt part of the kingdom: the ſecond is that of the Lyon- 
nois and Lan ; and the third that of Dauphine and 
Provence. There are ſeveral provinces exe "oy ma 
Gabel; having purchaſed the privilege of Henry II. 
This duty is ſaid to have had its riſe in France, in 1286. un- 
der CP the fair, Philip the long took a double per livre 
on falt, by an edit in 1331; which he promiſed to remit 
when he 20 delivered from his enemies; and which he did 
1 1345. King John reſumed it in 1. $5 and it 
was granted the dauphin in 1358, to ranſom king John. 
2 Charles V. made it perpetual. Charles VII. raiſed it to fix 
deniers; Louis XI. to twelve; and Francis I. to twenty-four 
- livres per muid. And it has been conſiderably augmented 
-  fince, Philip de Valois firſt eſtabliſhed granaries and officers 
of the Gabal, and prohibited any perſons from ſelling ſalt: 
from which time the whole commerce of ſalt, for the inland 
' conſumption, has lain wholly in the king's hands, who ſells 
and diſtributes every grain thereof by his farmery and offi- 
vers created for the purpoſe. | 
The produce of this impoſt is ſo confiderable,: chat ie is com- 
puted to make one fourth of the whole revenue of the king- 
dom; and yields the crown as much as all the mines of Peru, 
Chili, Potofi, and the reſt of Ameriea does the king of Spain. 
GABA, or GaBLz, is alſo uſed in ſome of our antient wri- 
ters, for any ſort of tax, or impoſition: a Gans dy e 
of ſilks, Ec. See Dur v. * | 
GABINIA Ta, fee the article Tos a. ada wc 
GABIONS, in fortification, &c, large N made of 
oſier twigs, woven of a fled rieal form, fix foot high, and 
- four NN which being with earth, ſerve as a defence, 
or ſhelter from the _ s fire, ---See Tab. Portif.' fig. 19. 
They are commonly uſ 81 in batteries, to ſcreen the engineers, 
Sc. In order dich and is placed on either fide each gun, 
only leaving room for the muzzle to appear through. 88 
BATTERY, and Max Lor. 4 
| There: are alſo a' ſmaller fort of Gabions, uſed on den . 
in trenches, c. to cover the muſqueteers; being n ſo 
claſe as that a muſquet can but juſt peep through. 
They alſo ſerve as a parapet on lines, lodgments, Ge. where 
- the ground proves too hard to dig into. See PARAPET, 
To render the Gabions uſelefs; they endeavour to fer ther on 
fire, by throwing pitched faggots among them. 
ABL Gar- of a houſe, is the upright thian- | 
gular end; from rn 
en mw oven” = 
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At length, after a great number of miracles, the prophet 


GAGE, in our' antient cuſtoms, | ſignifies a pledge, or ro, 


GAG 


Land- Gan lt, ſee the article Lanp-GABLE. , 
GABRES, or GavRss, a religious ſect in Perſia ; called a8. 


Gebres, Gere, &c. 
The Turks call the Chriſtians, Gabres; . g. d. infidels, or | of another, ſhe is ſaid to > have the weather-gage of her. Se 


pou of a falſe relig Ss as Leunclavius 1 8 The knen a age. 8 
eat rd _Gabre among t ur ſeamen alſo call 
nification, f w much water a ſhip draw, 


hens, or Genti 
having the ſame fig 
the Chriſtians; and denoting-any thing s not, Mahemetan. 4 


In Perfiaz the word has 4 more proular 1 gmfication ;, wherein | . down this pike. by the FT pagers, f 
country, and ſaid | it; for then as 8 


remains of the. antient erlians,. worlhippers « of f | , p's Care, or - depth c : —— the te pike e | 
A 


it is plied to a ſect diſperſed 2 
10 be l 
fire: though, upon the whole, they rather a 


* mingled their antient ſuperſtitions with the truths and prac- | .. 
' tices 8 Chriſtianity 3 and ſo formed themſelyes a religion | 


2 


E28 w- 


of the country, nanied Dogdon; who, 
the received from an angel, was filled with a divine light; 


** 


© and* ſoon afterwards found herſelf with child. The — 5  Water-G a: or, ſee the article Wart ER-Gage. 
gers, at the ſame time, 2 that the child would be a GAG ER d Ley; ſee WAR, and W SER i Low, 
nder of a new religion; Neu- | GaGeR, and 13 in geometry; 


Th rout," the prince then reigning, was advertiſed hereof ; who | GAGING 
give immediate orders for all the amen with child to be |GAIANITES, Se 4 "et of antient heretick 


7 


1 prophet, and the 


# - wo 


| put to death, throughout the empire. 
he order was executed accordingly; but the mother of the | 


future prophet, ſhewing no token of pregnancy, eſcaped; 
and was at length —_— * of a N lled Ebrahim 
Zer- Ateucht. 
After his birth, new dangers och ithe the: being in- 
formed thereof, had him brought before him; and drawing 
his ſabre, would have ſlain him with his own hand; but his 
arm grew motion: leſs upon the ſpot”: upon this, a huge fire 
was lighted, and the child caſt into the ſame; but he reſted G 
therein, as on a bed of roſes. He was afterwards delivered 

from other kinds of death, by a ſort of flies, which-infeſt-, 175 
ed the kingdom; one whereof, entring the, king's cars ren-, | 
dered him frantic, and at length killed him. 
, Cha-Glochtes, his ſucceſſor, made the like attempts on the 
child; but was ſo ſtruck with the miracles which he ſaw 
him work, that he began to adore Wes as all the reſt of the 


as Pagan, or Infidel, among * ing, or rather gauging of — and it is done thus: 


Perſians converted; who being afterwards N Cool Ti parallel to the. ſtreight . of any board or piece of i 


GAL 


condition of furrendring them up at the good plete 


the perſon who gave them. See M 
GAE, in the fg language * » hr 


.—When one ſhip is to windward 


Ade e and | 


ey drive a nail into a pike, 
che nail cat: ch hold u 


GE, in joinery, is an inſtrument [nt — to ſttike ali 


FOUNT BRAG », 


[oy Oat 27 for gaging o tenons irve,” 

855 -;;Mes 3; a Os Þ 85 LF Into mort. 

_* The Gabres pretend they derive their 1 LES from one Azer, It is Wage of an oval piece of wood, 

+ a Frank by nation, and by profeſſion a ſeulptor: this man tick, to ſlide up e gown ſtifly thereon, an and With a tooth 
| 


- coming to Babylon, "where they then ee married 2 a maid | at, the end of a 
r a viſit which | ©. any diſtance, acoarding to, the, diſtance « of the oval from 


of an equal thickneſs.” 
ed on upo pon a ſquare 


aff, to ſcore, to line * lg fu 


1 * 1 95 
GY 
foe Favors, 3 
GAUGING. 3 


Rooms from the Eutychians, Eur reh HIAN, 
his ſect was of an older ſtanding than Gaian, a biſhop 
. in the ſixth century, from whom they took mt 


name. They adhered to the opinions of Julian Halicarnaf. 


ſeus, the chief of the Incorruptibiles and Phantaſtici; and 
came at length to be denominated Gaianites, upon Gaar 


putting himſelf at their head. The y. denied that Jeſus Chitf, 


after the hypoſtatical unlon, was ſubject to any of the infir- 
mities of human nature. See Ix cox Rur rIBII ES. 
AIN*, the profit, or lucre a N reaps Som, his trade, 


2 or induſtry. 


Some derive the word wo the German, 8 rn 
Italians have made Cee dhe French, and Engliſh 


8 


There are legal ar and reputable Gains, as well; as ſordid and in- 
famous ones. What is gained by gaming, is all liable to be 
reſtored again, if the loſer will take the benefit of the law, 


in architeQure, is the workmens term for the beyel⸗ 


people already did. GAIN, 
ling ſhoulder of a Joilt, or other timber... 


- diſappeared. —Some held he was tranſlated into heaven, body, |. 
and ſoul; others, that he found an iron coffin near Bagdat, | 

9094 — rh ſhutting bimſelf up, be was carried away by the | 

angels 

: After he was i in poſſelion of bmi, God ſent them, through 
his means, ſeven books; which contained all the matters of 


It is uſed alſo for the lapping of the end of the joilt, Ge. upon 


15 a trimmer, or Firder ; and then the thickneſs of the ſhoulder 


is cut into the trimmer alſo bevelling upwards, that it may 


f juſt receive the Gain; and ſo the joiſt and trimmer lie even 


and level with their lurkace.— T is way of working is uſed 


in floors and hearth, 


religion; and. afterwards, ſeven more, of the explanation of GAINAGE, GAINAGiuM, | in our antient writers, ſigni 


dreams; and laſtiy, ſeven of medicine. Alexander the 


the language, and kept the other fourteen for his own uſe. 
After his death, ſome of the prieſts and doctors among the | 
Sabres, retrieved as much as their memory would allow them, 
of the loſt books; and compoſed a large volume, ſtill extant |- 
among the modern Gabres; though they underſtand nr | 
either of the words, or the character. : 
Throughout the whole, we may diſcern this 8 and tra- 
ces of chriſtianity ; though grievouſly defaced ::. the annun- 


& * 
4 


8. * 


vidour 's miracles; his perſecutions, aſcenſion, Cc. 


b by way of ſecurity. See PLEDG 1. 21 
he word is only properly uſed in ſpeaking of „ 
for immoveables, Hypotheca is uſed. See HyYpoTHECA, 


If the Gage periſh, the petſon who received it is not to 7 GALACT 


ſwer for it, but only for extreme negligence, &. 
GA E is alſo uſed for a challenge, to combat. See CAR TEL. 
In which ſenſe, it was a pledge, which the accuſer, — 
lenger caſt on the ground, and the other took up, as accept- 
ing the challenge: it was uſually a glove, gantlet, chape- [ 
roon, or the like. See Cou BAT, and DUEL. | - | 0 
The Grand cuſtomary mentions Gages Pleiges de Duel. Theſe | 
were gentlemen, of their relations or friends: if he who | 
had given the Gages Pleiges,. Was overcome, the yr to. pay a 
mulct agreed on. 
Gg is only now retained as 4 ſubſtantive: as 2 — the G 
is changed into V, and of Gage is formed Wage; as, to 
_ _ wage law, to wage deliverance, 9. d. to give amps Aug ming ; 
ſhall be delivered. See Wa. 
If a perſon who. has diſtrained be ſued. for not having deli- 
vered what he had took by diſtreſs,” he ſhould wage or gage, or 
gage r deliverance; that is, put in um that he will deliver 


them. 

Mort-GaG E, is that which is lefe in the hands of the pro- 
prietor, ſo that he reaps the fruits thereof. | 
n oppoſition... to Vi if-gage, where the fruits or revenues: are 
teaped by the creditor, and reckoned on the foot of the 

debt, which diminiſhes in proportion thereto. be ſecond, 
acquits, or diſchar * z the firſt does not. 
. Pomey allo uſes Was, the poſſeſſion of any ef 


N 


£i 


4 great burnt the fitſt ſeven, by reaſon no body underſtood ]* 
men and villains. 


|-  Gainage is the ang with what is otherwiſe called aina. 


[ | pears both by Mag. Chart. an 


FP ids Conte 


ſies the draught-oxen, horſes, wain, plough, and furniture 
for Aueh on the Work of tillage by the baſer ſort of foke- 


Bracton, lib. i . ſpeaking of lords and ſervants, ſays 
Ui eos de 2 "quod ſalvum non poſſit eit eſe Wainagiun 
. Jum. And 15 lib. iii. tract. 2. cap. 1. /illanus non amer- 


ciabitur, niſi aluo Wainagio fe 12 For antiently, as it ap- 
other books, the villain, when 


©  amerced, had his Gainage, or Wainage free; to the end his 
"M4 plough might not ſtand ſtill: and the law, for the ſame rea- 


oiation; the magi; the, maſſacre of the AE 3-our a- | © 
| fon, does kill allow a, like privilege to the huſbandman, that 


is, Bis dtaught-horſes are not, in many 


caſes diſtrainable, 
See Disrx ESS. 


Foy INAGE is allo uſed far the land itſelf; or the profit raiſed 


by cultivating it. * 
4 18, FA in natural hiſtory, a ſtone, thus 


, called by reaſon when broke or 1872 it yie ds a white li 
quor, like milk, which the Gree I] yaa See MiLx. 

he ſtone is of an aſh colour, and? pretty ſoft, and ſweet to 

* taſte. It is aid. to be iy found in Tuſcany, Saxon), 


and other parts. 
Authors Beese it as good i in defluxions of the eyes and 


for ulcers; it is ſuppoſed to make the milk more copious in 
nh and when hung on the necks of children, promotes 


| fvarion: ene 


ALACTOPHAGI®, * nd GALACTOPOTA,, in anti 
9 milk, without corn, of 


ity, perſons who lived wholly on 
* uſe of any other food. See MIL Kk. 1 
Tube words are compounded of Ye; 97 40%, milk; 6 
to eat; and:aorng, of no, I drink. N made 
C nations in Scythia Aſiatica, as the NT. Ibo, 
e are famous in antient hiſtory, in 2 7 * | 
| milk-eaters, Homer makes their elc 0 lib. 11, 
Ptolemy, in his geography, places t dere . 
the Riphran mountains, on one 47 "and | 
on the other. P 
GALACTOPHOROUS Dua are ſuch veſſels a fer 
"milk. See Mik, and BREAS T. 


GALACTO POT, ſee the article GAL Ac n £0 0 1. 


GALACFTOsis, che production of milk; ot aps 
by the _ or chyle, is converted into milk 


G AL 


GALANGAL, GALANnG A, s tnedicinal root, brought from 


Ide Eaſt Indies; the produce of a tree of the fame name. 


re two kinds of Galangals ;' the ſmall, and the great- 
» the lt is a rough, knotty. root, of a ruddy colour both 


* 
. ** 
— 1 
- f : 
« 5 * G *. A J 
4 W. 
* * 


'1 ning thre tu guns, carrying balls of eighteen” 


nds. 


tiently, the French likewiſe made uſe of them. 


' within, and without, and of a very pungent aromatic taſte, | GALEATE Hern, ſee the article FLCOwMW] Ins. 


44 II. It is brought from China, and is uſed with good 
* l 5 in all diſorders of the ſtomach, bowels, and womb, 


ariſing from the weakneſs of the nerves, i 


© The greater Galangal, growing chiefly in Java and Malabar, 
N cn more to the aſh colour. Its qualities are of the fame 
kind with thoſe of the other; only leſs efficacious, but more 
common and eaſily come at. The vinegar- makers uſe both. 


Z 


See ACORUS, _ | — | 
641 ANT. fie the aticle GA LLANTTr. 


GALAXY ®, in aſtronomy, that long, white, luminous track, He is faid to have compoſed two hundred treatiſes, orf 
which ſeems to incompals the heavens like a ſwath, ſcarf, or 
girdle; and which is eaſily perceivable in a clear night, eſ- 


pecially when the moon does not appear, 


” 
” - * * 


* The Greeks call it Tanaties, Galaxy, of Tala, qi. 


Mill; on account. of its colour, and appearance: the Latins, | 
for the lame reaſon, call it Via lagtea ; and we, the milly| ' 


It paſſes between Sagittary and Gemini, and divides the | 


| ſphere,..jinto two parts; it is unequally broad; and in ſome 
parts is ſingle, in others double. oh | 


Ihe antient, poets, and even philoſophers, ſpeak of the Ga- 


* - 


lam, as the road, or way, by which the hero's went to 
heaven. - , | | 3 


Ariſtotle makes it à Kind of meteor, formed * | 9525 'of | 
vapours, drawn into that, part by certain large ſtars diſpoled | this lenie, a a . 
9 c ef Eu yp I are thoſe which go upon the eaſier preparations of herbs, 


in the region of the heayens anſwering hereto, © | 
"Fnding that the Galaxy was ſeen all over the globe; 


Others, 


that it always correſponded to the ſame fixed ſtars; and that | 
it tranſcended” the height of the higheſt planets ;* ſet aſide | 


; Ariſtotle's opinion, and placed the Galaxy in the firmament, 


or region, of the fixed ſtars, and concluded it to be nothing 


but an aſſemblage of an infinite number of minute ftars, 
Since the invention of the teleſcope, this opinion has been a- 


part of t 


* 


to affect the eye ſingly. See STAR.. 


G. LBANET UM, a compoſition, or preparation of galbanum | ; 
formerly preſcribed ; but now much out of uſe. dee GAL-| 


Ni 


GALBANUM®, in pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from an inci- | | 
ſion in the root of a ferulaceous plant, called in Latin, Fe- 


rula Galbaniftra; growing in Arabia, Syria, Ic. See Gum. 


* The word is derived, according to Martinius, from the He. | ; 


Ad brew Chelbenah, fat. ALT x ITE 7 ; 
There are two kinds of Galbanum; the one in grains, or 
tears; the other in maſs: the firſt to be choſe of a golden 
pyellow without fide, but much paler within; of a bitter taſte, 
and ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell. For the ſecond, take that 
which is fulleſt of tears, very dry, clear, and not ſtinking. 
This laſt is eaſily ſophiſticated with broken beans, roſin and 
gum armoniac. en an menen ee 
Calbanum is of an emollient, and reſolutive nature; good 
in all hyſteric caſes, and in aſthma's and inveterate coughs : it 
provokes the menſes, and brings o. delivery: but it is chief- 
ly uſed externally, in plaiſters for the belly, which it looſens, 
r 09 ring pn nt Hi ahh don 
GALE, a- ſea phraſe, for the blowing of the wind. See 
r 99 4 Ef #0. 10 Iron 
When the ſea does not blow ſo hare, but that a ſhip can carry 
her top-ſails a-trip, that is, hoiſted up to the higheſt, they 
' fay it's a Dio Galen on Bolfoy 0is 1d Font at) 
When it blows' very ſtrong, they ſay it is a Sri Gale, or 
at leaſt a Freſb Gale; but when it blows ſo hard, and vio- 
| — that a ſhip cannot bear any fail, they ſay, it blows a 
Storm. 8 8 i e 5. ora net Bet > 
When two ſhips are near one another at ſea,” and there being 
but little wind blowing, one feels more of it than the other; 
| — ſay, the ſhip gales away from the ot ber. 
GALEARII, in antiquity, helmet-beurers; a name the Ro- 
mans gave to the black guards, or ſervants of the ſoldiers.— 
dee Vegetius iii. 6. and Salmaſius on the third chapter of 
tte life of Adrian by Sparti gn. 
GALEASSE, à large, low built, heavy veſſel, uſing both 


fails and oars being the biggeſt of all the veſſels that go with | 


| the latter. See VESSE I, G&G. 
lt may carry twenty guns; with a ſtern, capable of lodging 


2 great number of muſqueteers: it has three maſts; the 
main, mizzen, and bowſprit, which are never to be taken 


bundantly confirmed. By directing a good teleſcope to any 
be milky way; where, before, we only ſaw a con- 

fuſed whiteneſs, we now deſcry an innumerable multitude of | 
little ſtars. Theſe ftars are ſo remote, that a naked eye con- 
founds them: the like we obſerve in thoſe other ſpots, called | 
Mebuloſe Stars, which when examined with, the teleſcope, | 
are diſtinctly perceived to be cluſters of little ſtars, too faint | © 


Galen; or introduced by Galen. See MEDICI. 


a famous geometrician, architect, and pupil of Satyron and 
Pelops, two able phyſicians. He firſt diſtingui 


- 


Chriſt 140. 


there are one hundred and ſeventy ſtill extant. - There have 


that of Venice, in folio, in the year 1525: the beſt is that 
| of Paris, in thirteen volumes in folio, Greek and Latin, pub- 


liſhed in 1649. 


fore him had done; and explaining every thing according to 
the ſtricteſt doctrines of the Peripateticks, ſet phyſic on a 
| - new footing; introduced the doctrine of the four elements; 
the cardinal qualities, and their degrees; and the four hu- 
; "Dx6nxx, Hoktor, eee. I. 
'GALENIC is now more frequently uſed, as contradiſtinguiſh- 
ed from chymical. See MEDICI. 
In this ſenſe, Galenical Medicine, Galenical Pharmacy, &c. 


roots, &'«. by infuſion, decoction, &c. and attain their ends, 


multiplying of ingredients: in oppoſition to chymical medi- 
cine, or pharmacy, which torture the materia medica by fire, 
and draw their more intimate and remote virtues by . 
preparations; as calcination, digeſtion, fermentation, c. 
See CHYMISTRY, and PHARMACY, "© GY 
Medicine was wholly Galenical, till the time of Paracelſus. 
Geber indeed, and after him Raymund Lully, Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made ſome attempts to ap- 
ply chymiſtry to medicine; eſſ — laſt of them: but 
no great advance was made. Panel ſus, and after him Van 
Helmont, altered the whole body of medicine; exploded Ga- 
leniſin, and the Peripatetic doctrine, and rendered medicine 
wholly chymical. See CHYV MIS R rt 
The late improvements in philoſophy, have reformed, and 
retrieved the Galenical medicine, which has now little of 
Galen's in it. It is become all mechanical, and corpuſcular : 
inſtead of qualities and degrees, every thing is now reduced 
to mechanical affections; to the figures, bulks, gravities, 
| Oc. of the component particles, and to the great principle of 
attraction. See MRCHñANICAI, and Cox uscul AR; 
ſee alſo ME DICIN E, PARTICLE, ATTRACTION; c. 
GALENICAL Phyſicians, ſee the article PRVYSI CIA. 
 GALENISTS, a denomination given to ſuch phyſicians, as 
practiſe, preſeribe, or write on Galenical principles. See 
9 * aleniſis ſtand oppoſed to the chymifts : the materia 
medica of the firſt, is chiefly of the — kind; the 
virtues of which they procure by the more ſimple and eaſy 
means; and ſeldom go beyond decoction. The latter take 
in minerals, ſalts, ' tones, and even metals, and ſemi-metals: 
. Theſe, they hold, afford more efficacious remedies ; and their 
_ virtues, procured by long, artful, laboured proceſſes, ' with 
the help of fire, are had more pure, and in a leſſer com- 
pad. Se Cr ö 4 aim grit yon gy nh ohh 
At preſent, the Galeniſts and chymiſts are pretty well accom- 
mo dated; and moſt of our phyſicians uſe the preparations and 
' remedies of both. See PHyYSiCian, "REMEDY, CG. 
GaLEenisTs, or GALENITEs, are alſo a branch of Men- 


of the Socinians, or rather Arians, touching the divinity of 
our Saviour. See MENNWOowW Ii. 
They are thus called from their leader, Abr. Galenus, a 
learned, and eloquent phyſician of Amſterdam, who is ac- 
cu ſed of being a . e vet. t. i. p. 413, Ce. 
GALERICULATE F#lwers, ſee FLowe xs. ' 
GALILEANS, Gal III, aſetamongtheantient Jews, 
* denominated from Judas of Galilee, their chief; who, eſ- 
teeming it unworthy, that the Jews ſhould pay tribute to 
ſtrangers, raiſed up h - countrymen againſt the edict of tho 
, emperor Auguſtus, which had ordered à ceniſus or enume- 
tion to be made of all his ſubjects. See CR nsvs, Cc. 


Tbeir pretence was, that God alone ſhould be owned as ma- 


ſter, and called b the name of the Lord. In other reſpects, 
he fame" doctrine as the Phariſees; but as 


. , 


down, or lowered, as they may be in galleys. See Ga 1-! 
LEY. It has thirty-two benches: of "rowers," and to each 
bench five or ſix ſlaves; though Will. of Tyre makes men · 


ay 5 Galcaſſes, with one hundred benches of oars. 


DEE” on ha 


three tire of guns, in the head, ons over the other, 


they had much f ariſe 

they judged it unlawful to pray for infidel princes, they ſe- 
parated themſelves from the reſt of the Jews, and performed 
their facrifices apart. See PHARIE EF. 


As our Saviour, and, his apoſtles were of Galilee, "they were 
ſuſpected to be of the ſect of Galileans ; and it was on this 


29 principle, as St. Jerom obſerves, that, the Phariſees laid a 
| of two guns each, bearing balls of thirty-ſix, ewenty-four, | - 1 a alk | 


1 * * „ RWA ta 


% 


unds; It has but two tire in the ſtern; each con- 
enetians are the only people WhO have Galeaſſes: an- 


* j4 A 
at -4 CW 
_ = 


GALENIC, or GATZNIc AL Medicine, is that manner of 
.. conſidering and treating diſeaſes; founded on the principles of 


Claud. Galen, was of Pergamus in Aſia, the ſon of Nicon, 


himſelf 
at Athens; then at Alexandria; and laſtly at Rome; where 
he wrote a great deal; where he alſo died, in the year of 


been twenty-three ſeveral editions of this author: the firſt is 


This author; collecting and digeſting what che phyſicians be- 


mors, or temperaments. See ELEMENT, QUALITY, 
$7 37 3 | 


and make their remedies effectual, by the combining and 


nonites, or Anabaptiſts, who take in ſeveral of the opinions 
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is ſomewhat diffe | | 
' biliarius ; being of a brighter yellow, a. greater conſiſtence, 


' defends it from the aerimony of the. bile. 


 GALLED-=Sar 


to Cafar;: that. in caſe he denied it, they might have an oc | 
r e, Vid: Jaeph. Art Jud. ld. 18, ”y 

GALILEO, Tee, fee the article TE ECE. 
GALL, a yellow, bitter juice, or humor, ca 
ſecreted from the blood, in the A of the liver, and depo- 

| ſited in a peculiar. reſervoir, called the Gall Adder. 

 Lyven, and Go LA-»BLADDER, og os 
The bile contained in the Ga/lsbladder,, properly called Call, 
rent from. the. bile depoſited in the porus 


and mare bitter and acrimonious. For the reſt; the man- 
ner of ſecretion with the qualities, uſe, Ac, of the two juices, 
are the ſame; which fee under the article BI LE. * 

The Gall of divers animals, is found of divers uſes: that of 
. hog is ſaid to make the hair grow, deterges and heals ul- 
cers of the ears: that of a lamb is recommended for the epi- 


 Jepſy : that of the pike, for intermitting fevers : that of the 


carp, clears and firengtbens the ſight ;- that of a kid, mixed 


with che white of an egg, bread, and oil of laurel, and | 
applied in form of poultice on the navel, is an approved re- | 
medy for à quotidian ague: that of a cock, and à bullock, | 
.. reputed good in diſeaſes of the eyes, and to take away freckles | 
and ather diafigurements of the ſkin ; ſee FxECKLE :- that | 
af a toe-buck, or hare, deterges and carries off clouds, 
_ ſpecks, and cataracts of the hs jo that of the boar, external- | 
ly applied, 1 refolutive, and good in ſcrophulous tumors: 

thoſe of the ſheep and partridge, ſerve to deterge and cleanſe 
- Ulcers of the eyes. Fa, Roger adds, that the Mahometans of 

Paleſtine uſe no other remedy againſt poiſons, but ſeven, or 
-eigbt.drops of the Gall of a bear. | hoo] 
GAEL-BLADDER, 1 or felliculus fellis, is a membra- 
nous receptacle, in figure ſomewhat like a pear; ſituate at 
the lower margin of the liver, on the concave ſide; being 


- about the bigneſs of a pullet's egg See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
AI. A e | 


The Gall-bledder adheres to the liver, both by its veſſels, 
which it receives from itz and likewiſe by its membranes, | 
The | 


. whereof the external is common with that of the liver. 
- Jower part, which hangs out of the liver, reſts on the pylo- 
rus of the ſtomach, which it dies yellow with the Go!l tranſ- 
uiling through its membranes. 0 5 
Its membranes are reckoned five: an outer, or common one, 
from the peritensum; an inner one, from the capſula of 
the porta, and porus biliarius; and three proper ones: the 
firſt, vaſculous, mi, mf of white fibres, interwove with 


veſſals 3 the ſecond, «lar, conſiſting of a. double row of 
| lefty fibres, the one lopgitudinal, the other angular; the 
third, or inner coat, glandulous, conſiſting of a great num- 
ber of glands, like: the eruſta villoſa of the ſtomach, which 
ſeparate a cus that lines the inſide of the Gall-bladder, and 


* 


T be bladder is ufualiy divided into two parts, the fundus, or 
battom ; and the collun, ar neck: at the orifice of which 
latter is placed a ting, or circle of muſcular fibres, which 

ſerve as a ſphincter to conſtringe the orifice of the Gall-blad- 


der, and hindet the too liberal diſcharge of the bile. See 


CysTic, HEPATIC, Ce. 
Fbere are ſome animals without Ga/l-bladders ; as deer, horfes, 
- aſles, mules, eamels; and among fiſhes, the ſea-calf, and 
dolphin. Fhe Gall of theſe. animals is incloſed in ducts, 
vhich terminate in the inteſtines. 

Hind GALL, fee the article WiND-GALL, 5 
ALL, fe the article Ga. 
GALEANT, er G4 LANT, a French term, ſignifying ci- 


vil, polite, well-ared;, 2 perſen of wit, and addreſs; who | 
does every thing with a good grace: in fige, 2 civil perſon, | 


| fomenhat brighter, yer, and more. agreeable than. ordi- 


Tt is dirule 0 2 all 8 S of 
a. gallant man: it frequently implies an air of the world; a 
diſpoſition to pleaſe, and particularly the ladies; and a great 
deuotion ta the ſen. The French authors are very nice on 
the point: they diſtinguiſh galant homme, and homme gulaut. 
Mercure Ga ELAN T, is the title of a book, which has appeared 
monthly at. Paris for ſeveral years. See JOURNAL. | 
I contains abundance of pretty, curious things; though ſe- 
veral of the wits have made it their buſineſs to decry it. 


M. de Vine was the fir gl and author, or rather cal | 


- letor: fine: bis death, it has been continued by three other 


ſes the article SaDDLE-go/led, 
GAELE@ON, ſec the article Gatzion, 
GALLERY “, in archiwQure,, a covered place in a houſe, 
much than broad, and which is uſually in the wings 

of the buildings ; and ſerving to walk in. 
word, Gallery from. Gaul, 


„ (0 9, 7. 4. 


y, by reaſon 
Inet 


alſo. Bile, |- 


* Tn the cor- f 
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and Gallery See Ar A RTM K NT; 


GALLERY, allo denotes a little Iſle, of walk, "ſerving as, 


_ common paſlage to ſeyeral rooms 4 line. : 
The Ga ey of 2 church is. 4 4 clin 841. | 
wich a baſuſtrade; built Yong the ſides of lower eng ne, 
Church, to hold the mare people: and, in the Greek ch "ol 
„deo {eparate the women from the men. See CHURCH 2 
GALLERY, in fortification, a covered walk, or b4fſao al 
N ele beſieged, with 9 en von 
on the. ground, d over.—See Tab, Fortif 5. 

Se al Davy. Gall | we {; we een 
be lier of the Gallery are to be muſket proof, and &ira 
of a double row of ky ky Ei De 
the top is ſometimes covered with earth, or turf to hi and | 
the efte&X of the tones, artificial fires, &, of the er, er 
Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate of 
approach to the face of the baſtion, over the most. which i 
Iready ſuppoſed filled up with faggots and bavins, ard the ” 
tillery of the . oppoſite flank diſmounted, Sometimes . 
a 2 1 TXA VERSE. Fro take 

ALLERY 4 Mine, denotes the branch; or that 
paſſage under ground, leading to a mine Aug * 
any work deſigned to be blown up. See Mid rn. 

The beſiegers, and hefieged do each of them carry Galleri 
or branches under ground, in ſearch of each — 
G which ee 20 deftroy each other.. 

ALLERY in a Ship, is a kind of balcony, made 'unor 
ſtern, without boars: into which there i a Mii antes 
the great cabin.—See Tab. Ship. fig. I. lit. M. fig. 2. n. 98. 
1700000 ihe play alartin + 

e Galleries or „ a aptain's pleaſure, ra- 
ther than any other benefit; for in mis of Ao ny n 
Galleries of this kind are to be avoided ; in regard of the fa- 
cility of an enemy's entrance, and boarding of the ſhip that 


GA LLE RT“, a low built veſſel, going both with oars and 
fails; hates fue by the ſtates bordering on the Mediterra- - 
nean. See VESSEL, E 
* The Galley is called by the Greek authors under the eaftern 
empire, TA,, and Tarun, ; and by the Latin authors of the 
ſame time, Ga/ea ; whence the modern denomination. Some 
| ſay, it was called Ga/ea, on account of the figure of a caſk, 
or helmet, which it bore on its head, or prow, as Ovid at- 
teſts, De Triffih. The French call it Galere, by reaſon, they 
ſay, that the top of the maſts is uſually cut in manner of a 
hat, which the Italians call Gao. Others derive bath Gale 
and Galere from à fiſh,' by the Greeks called Taasaſlus, or 
pres ; and by us, the Sc, whole: ſhape this veſſel re- 
bles. Laſtly, others derive Galle, Calta,  Galere, Ga- 
leaſſe, &c. from the Syriac and Chaldee Gaul, and Gallia, a 
man expoſed on the water, or in a veſſel of wol. 
alleys have uſually from twerity-five to thirty benches of 
—_— each ſide; and four or five Galley-ſlaves, to each 
The Galley carries a large gun, called the Cour fer 3 two baſ- 
tard peices; and two ſmall pieces, with two maſts and two 
| latin or ſquare fails. It is uſually from twenty to twenty- 
two fathoms long; three broad; and one deep; and has two 
maſts, vis. a main-maſt, and a fore-maſt, which may be 
| ſtruck or lowered at pleafure. „ 

All the Galleyr, both antient, and modern, are of a finer, and 
ſlenderer make than ſhips. Formerly they made divers kinds; 
at preſent the Gallzys are all alike: all the difference between 
them is as to ſue, and nothing as to figure. They uſually 
| keep towards: the coaſts; though ſometimes they croſs the 


The king of France keeps up forty Galleys for the uſe of the 
Nenn, the arſenal thereof being at Marſeilles: the 
general of the Galleys bears a double anchor, placed in pale, 


dehind the eſcutcheon of his arms, as a mark of his au- 
|  Galleys, in Latin, are called Biremes, Triremes,, and Qua- 
 driremes. not on account of their having two, three, or four 
ranges of oars before ane another, as many learned men have 
imegined, and particularly Scaliger and Snellius, though this 
la bo wrote excellently on the ſubject of navigation; ſor 

this were impracticable: not yet on account; of their having 
but two, three, or four oars; for then the would want 
ſtrength: but by reaſon (there were two, three, of four 
Towers: faſtened to each ost, as in the Galleys| uſed among 
us; as js very well ſhewn by the. Jeſuit Dechalcs, in his «rt of 
2 was occaſioned by ſome antient Galleys, repreient- 
' ed on medals, or baſlo-relievo's,, wherein; are ſeveral ranges 
of rowers placed over each other: but all the . 
cians, pilots, and ſhip-builders look on this as 2 Mere V! nz 
inaſmuch 2 Pliny makes mention of Galleys of . 
twenty, thirty, forty, fiſty roms of rowers5 ſo that 1 2 
were ranged over each other, though we were only to allow 
ould be a diſtance of one 
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Pliny calls Long Shifs, were what we call Galcaſſs; the firſt] Gf rA inte vere, a fort of Iambic, 'conſfting of fx feee f 
5 2 7 the ; 31724 Vegetius mentions a 1* An Anapeſt, or a Sponde 2* An Iambus, or an Anapæſt, 


Galley of five decks; and Memnon, another with eight, | or Tribrach; 3 An 1. 3 4* A Dactyl; 5 A DaQtyl; 4 
and only one man to each oar. ge and 6 An Anapzſt, ; | 
Captain-GALLEY is the principal Galley of a ſtate, command- | Though one might meaſure the Galliambic verſe in another man- 

ed by the captain-general of the Gallas: in France, the] ner; and make a different arrangement and combination of 2 


Ryal Galley is the firſt, 5 I fyllables; which would give different feet.—It is certain the 
patrom GALLEY, denotes the ſecond Galley, both of France, antients regarded little more in the Galliambic verſe, beſide the 
Tuſcany, and Malta, a number of meaſures, of intervals, without troubling them- 
The ſecond general of the Gallies is on board the royal Gal-| ſelves about the number of ſyllables, or the kinds of feet, 
ley ; and the lieutenant, on the patrounn. l whereof it was comipoled, 7d | 
The terms peculiar to Galleys, are very numerous, and make | GALLIAMBUS®*, in poetry, a pleafant kind of verſe, uſed 5 

a new ſyſtem of ſea · language, different from that uſed in ſhips. to be ſung by the Galli, prieſts of Cybele, in honour of that 

Monſ. de Baras, an antient officer on board the king of | goddeſs. See GALLI, | 9 

France's Galleys, we hear, is engaged in writing a new dictio- | The word is a compound of Gallus, a prieſt of Cybele : and 

nary of the dialect of the Ga eys. - 2 p ; lambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin verſe. See TamBic. 

Condemnation to the GAL LEV, is a penalty impoſed on crimi- | Galliambus alſo denotes a piece, or compoſition in Galliambic 
nals and delinquents, particularly in France; whereby they verſes, See GALLIAMBIC | _ F 
are adjudged to ſerve the king, or ſtate, as flaves, on board | GALLIARD®, or GaGLI1aRDa, in muſic and dancing, a 

the Galleys, either for ever, or for a limited time. See Pu- ſort of dance, antiently in great r equeſt ; conſiſting of very 

NISHMENT, and SLAVE. | | different motions, and actions, ſometimes proceeding terra d 


Condemnation to the Galleys for ever, imports confiſcation of | terra, or ſmoothly along; ſometimes capering ; ſometimes | 


lands, goods, &c. For in France, he that .confiſcates the | | along the room, and ſometimes a- croſs. Ae rd 
perſon, confiſcates the goods. The word is French, Gaillarde, or rather Italian, and literally 
A man condemn'd to the Galleys for perpetuity, is dead in a4 ſignifies gay, merry, ſprightly. This dance was alſo called Ro- 
civil ſenſe. He cannot diſpoſe of any of his effects; cannot | Tier becauſe * ee + ER | 
inherit; and if he be married, his marriage is null: nor can | © 1 Pinot Arbeau, in his Orcheſegraphy, deſcribes it as conſiſt- L 
his widow have any of her dower out of his goodss | 18 of five ſteps, and five poſitions of the feet, which the 1 
The eccleſiaſtical courts cannot ſentence to the Galleys : it is dancers performed before each other, and whereof he gives us 
out of their i and reſſort. 3 e | —— — or tablature, which is of ſix minims, and two tri- 
By an odinance of Charles IX. in 1564, the judges are en- Fs TE e 
2 757 not to condemn a criminal 2 the Galleys for leſs than he ICAN Chur ch, denotes the church of France; or the aſ- 
ten years: and 1 5 14 rg of 1579, injoins the _ veg convocation of the prelates of France. See 
captains, not to detain their Galley ſlaves, after their time is | 8 EE OSS ON i OILS. . WES s LR. 
expired,” But neither of theſe laws are now obſerve, = || „ SO of ET On 
GALLEY, in printing, a wooden frame, or inſtrument, into . : | F 
which the ada, empties the letters out of his compoſing- GAL LICAN Breviary denotes the breviary uſed by the church of 
ſtick, as hes as it 5 filled. See e ee . 9 in Sicily; which the modern writers call Bro- 
The Galley, when filled, contains the matter of one "7 Wn = WONG m e 
and 5 have compoſed as many pages as are a The reaſon, no doubt, is its having been introduced by 95 1 
for a whole ſheet, half ſheet, or the like, they impoſe them, St. Gerlan, who was made biſhop of Agrigentum, after earl nl 
i. e. take the ſeveral pages out of the Galleys ; put them into] Roger had been driven out of Sicily by the Saracens; and by 
a chaſe ; lock them up with the furniture ; and F make forms, the other French biſhops, which the Norman princes brought 
ready for the preſs. See PRINTING ; ſee alſo CHAsE, and thither, See BREVIARY. V 
e OOVOnL l 8 is the manner er divine ſervice 
GALLI, or GALL &, in antiquity, a name given in Phrygia | antiently obſeryed in the Gauls. See LIT un. 
to the eunuch prieſts of the goadeſ Cybele. Mo 1 _ | Fa, Mabillon ſhews wherein it differed from the Roman litur- 
The principal of them was called Archi-Gallus. See Ar chi-. 7: Liturg. Gall. c. 5, ce. 
GALLUS. The Galli were alſo called Da&yli 14zi, Coryban- | GALLICAN Moſs, ſee the article MES sg... 
tes, &c. SeeDacTYL1, CoRyBANTEs, CURETEs, &c. GALLICISM, à phraſe, or conſtruction, peculiar to the 
Authors are not agreed as to the reaſon of this denomination. French language; or which has ſomething contrary to the or- 
St. Jerom, on the fourth chapter of Hoſea, ſays, it was, be- dinary rules of grammar of other languages. See PHRASE, 
cauſe they took Gauls for the prieſts of this goddeſs, and by | and ID TO IW. Tu bag ru of] 
way of puniſhment and deriſion for burning of Rome, caſ- | Thus, Cet homme eft ſur ſa bouche, is a Galliciſm, having no 
trated them. Forcatulus maintains the fame opinion, 1. v. fegular conſtruftion : and the ſame may be ſaid of Faire de 
de Galler. Inp. & Philgſ. But Valla, Elgg. v. c. 6. and Voſ- | 4 terre l fa; which no grammar could ever find out. Sce 
ſius de Idolol. I. i. c. 20. reject it, with reaſon ; as the Phry- ANGLICISM, IM! LEE 3} 516 
gians were no ways intereſted in the burning and ſacking of | GALLIMATHIASY, a dark, perplexed diſcourſe where words 
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Rome, 4 5 | and things are huddled together ſo as to make an inconceivable 
Others derive the name from the river Gallus; by reaſon theſe } Jargon. YG ee e en, 5 
prieſts drank of its waters, which inſpired them with, I know * The word is French, formed, as ſome will have it, from po/y- 
not what religious fury, and enthuſiaſm, and deprived them | © mathia, which fignifies diverſity of ſciences ; by reaſon ſuch as 
of their ſenſes to ſuch degree, that they mutilated themſelves. | have their memory burdened with ſeveral kind of ſciences, are | | } 
Others hold, that the ul prieft of Cybele having been named | © uſually confuſed, and expreſs themſelves ill. M. Huet rather | þ 
. Gallus; the name became appropriated to all 2 ſucceſſors. | - takes a Gy ir ga to haye had the ſame origin with f 
Voſſius, who propoſes theſe two opinions, ſeems to incline moſt: n cabs "Ae 69.9999 E UNE wap ended cromf 
to the latter; though Ovid, in the fourth of his Faſti, and [PAN e F Fc 8 bel ** n 7 =p” 
Herodian, I. i. favour the former. e PN The . 5 8 of tis ſc : b of N. tin hs 
Theſe prieſts threw themſelves into a kind of phrenzy, when | © words Gallus, and Marthias, happened to blunder+ and iditead 
they perform d the ceremonies of the goddeſs ; apparently, in| of faying Gallus Marthie, faid Galli "Matthias 3 which at 


. Imitation of the young Atys, her favourite: whom they like- | length became a general name for all ; ; a 
. viſe imitated, by mu themſelves. e ke 1 RY N r 
For authors relate, that Cybele being deſperately in love with GALTIM AWFRY®, a ragout, hache, or hotch-pot, made of 
that young Phrygian, ſhe gave him the ſuperintendance of her | the remains of ſeveral kinds of meats.” See RaGouT. . ' 
 facrifices, on condition he would keep his virginity ; but that!: The word is French, -Gallimafree, which ſignifies the ſame. 
ſoon after, forgetting his promiſe, he had an affair with the |; Hence the word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for a piece, or 
nymph Sangaritis : That Cybele provoked hereat, ſtruck him | | compoſition, of ſeveral different parts, ill digeſted, and em- 
| mad : that in a vehement acceſs of his phrenzy he was going || baraſled. HUT IDE 30 0; ne 1885 01 S651 
to kill himſelf; and that the goddeſs relenting, reſtored him GALLINA GINIS Caput, ſee Carur.. 
to his underſtanding; that, out of his own remorſe, he caſ- | GALLING, fee Bar K gallig, SADDLE, &c. 
trated himſelf ; and that after his example all the prieſts of | GALLION, or GaLL80N, formerly denoted a large veſſel, 
Cybele from that time, did the like. l or ſhip of war, of three or four decks. See VESs ZII. 
Their phrenzy, at the time of the ſacrifices, conſiſted in| Gal Lion is now only uſed in ſpeaking of the Spaniſh fleet; 
throwing round the head with great rapidity, and making vi- the Gallions being a part of the ſhips employed in the com- 
olent contorſions of the Whole body: hey ha alſo drums and || © meree of the Weſt. Indie. 
flutes, wherewith' they played, and danced to them; as al- | The Spaniards ſend every year two fleets; the one for Mexico, 
ready obſerved under the articles CoxyBANnTEs, and Cu-] which they call the Fleta 5 and the other for Peru, which they 


— 


2 Reg eee n cCeull the Gallions, The firſt, we have already given an aceount 
N Garri, 7 See the articles. J SAT ur. ol under the article FLCo k. 
rifla GATT S b Teaisr 4. l Tube Gallions are eight in number, the principal whereof are 


GALLIAMBIC, in the antient poetry GATE TTA BIC the'Capitana, the Amirante, il Governo, the Patache, and 
poem is a compoſition in Galliambic verſes, See Ga- Marguarita, of fifty pieces of braſs canon; beſide which there 
e AAA isa Patache of advice. Theſe are all ſhips of war, and go on 

ol. I. |þ | 4 Ee . the 
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GAL 
. , the king's account; but are fo, Joaden and embarraſſed with 


merchandizes, that in caſe of an attack, they would find it 


dilfßcult to defend themſelves. 5 3 
© Beſide the king's Gallions, there are uſually twelve, or ſixteen 


merchant-ſhips, . called Regi/ter Ships, belonging to private | 


. perſons, who obtain leave for the ſame, or rather buy it ; there 
* 15 no Weſt- India Company in yu gee REGISTER. | 
The Gallions are loaded at Cadix, from whence they may put 
cout at any time: they are about two years in the whole. 
Voyage. | 
the Flota ; which cannot put out before Auguſt, by reaſon of 
the wind. When they put out together, they ſeparate about 
_.. the Antilles iſlands ; the Gallions for Carthagena, and Porto 
Bello; and the Flota for Vera Crux. At their return, they 
rejoin at the Havanna, in the iſle of Cuba. Pos 
_ "The loading of the Gallions is always the richeſt: an eſtimate 
of the yearly returns or cargo's, both of the Flota and Gal. 
lions, is as follows. 


. Of gold, the Go/lions bring yearly about two or three millions 


of crowns ; and the Flota about one. Of ſilver, the Galkons | 


bring eighteen or twenty thouſand crowns ; and the Flota 
= mn & __ 0 —.— ſtones, the Gallions bring as fol- 

low; two hundred thouſand crowns worth of pearls; two or 
three hundred thouſand crowns of emeralds; and twenty or 
.."thifty thouſand crowns worth of bezoards, amethyſts, and 
bother ſtones of leſs value: The Flota brings none at all. Of 
-  wools, the Gallions bring forty or fifty thouſand crowns: the 
Flota, none. Of quinquina, the Gallons bring the value of twen- 
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Gallons bring ſeventy thouſand crowns worth : the Flota as 


much, Of campeche wood, the Gallions bring ſixty;thouſand | |. 


crowns worth: the Flota none. Of ſkins and leathers from 


- Buenos Ayres, the regiſter ſhips may hring for about two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns: of cochineel, about a million of 


crowns : and af indigo, about fix hundred thouſand crowns. 
See COMMERCE. e V0 
ntine, built 


GALLIOT, a. ſmall galley; or a: ſort of briga 


very Alightly, and deſigned for chace. See BRIGANTINE. 
She hath but one maſt, and can both fail, and row; She uſu- 
ally carries two or three pedrero's, and hath ſixteen or twenty 
Some alſo call the bomb-ketches, Galliots. See Bou 8. 
GALLOGEASSES, a kind of militia, or ſoldiery in Ire- 


* 


land. 2 


Iriſh militia conſiſts of cavalry, or hor 
Kaen or Galloglaſſu, who uſe a very ſharp ſort of hatchet ; 
and infantry, called Kerns. See KERR NM. 
GALLON, an Engliſh meaſure, for things both liquid and 
dry, containing two pottles, or four quarts. ' See ME A- 

ant: nn 217 ail | 15 


. /The Gallan always contains eight pints, or four quarts ; but 


thoſe pints, and quarts, and conſequently the Gallun itſelf, are 


different, according to. the quality of the things meaſured : the : : 
a a particular account in 11 Tr 245: EY 
There are three ſorts of theſe Galls; the firſt, lackiſh ; the 


wine Gallon, for inſtance, contains 231 cubic inches, and 

holds eight pound, averdupois, of pure water: the beer, and 
ale Gallon, contain 282 ſolid inches: and the Ga/lon for grains, 

meals, Hr. 272 inches, and holds nine pound, thirteen ounces 
of pure water. See MEASURE: : | 


GALLOON, in commerce, a thick, narrow kind of ferret, 


ribband, or lace, uſed to edge, or border clothes. 


Ibe term is ordinarily underſtood of that made of woolen ; 
© fometimes, that of a thread; or even gold, or ſilver. | 


ALLOPS®, in the manage, is the ſwifteſt natural pace of a 
horſe, performed by reaches, or kkaps ; the two forefeet being 
 Taifed almoſt at the ſame time; and when theſe are in the air, 
and juſt ready to touch the ground again, the two hind feet are 
allo. lifted alm r 


| molt at once. See PACE, 
The word is borrowed from. the barbarons Latin calupare, or 
calpare,' to run. Some derive it from caballicare: others from 
the Greek nah, or xaAT4y,. to ſpur a horſe, 
In N we the horſe may lead with which foreleg he pleaſes; 
the moſt 
be, the hind-leg of the ſame fide. muſt follow it next; other- 
wiſe the. legs are ſaid to be diſeunited, and the Cgllap to be falſe. 
To remedy. which diſorder, the rider muſh ſtay the horſe a 
- little on the hand, and help him with the ſpur on the contrary 
ſide to that on which he is diſ- united. e 
In a circle the horſe; is conſined always ta lead wich his fares) 
leg, within the turn; otherwiſe he is ſaid to Callan falſe, | But 
here, too, the hind “leg of the ſame ſide muſt follʒ w]. :;: 7 5 ; 


"Xx 


We ſay, a Hand- Gallip, a Ganterhury:Gallpp,. a Schaol-Gal- |' 
: op, &c. 1A feooth:; Gallop: cloſe to the ground, the French! BL1LLIARD: 
7 63 0 961 . To this alſo 1 
. ſons convicted capitally of felony, &c. are executed by hang- || _ 2 


- call, the Engliſh Gallop, Galp a dnglaiſe. 
GALLOWS, an inſtrument of puniſhment, w 


ing. See PuniSHMmENT, ERLQNY,. GC . 
Among our anceſtors it was called Furca, fork ; a; name by 
which it is ſtill denominated abroad, particularly in France and 
Italy. In this latter country, the reaſon of the name fill 
-fubliſts: the Gallows: being a real ſork drove into the ground, 


Camden, in his annals of Ireland, p. - N. relates that the 
en, called Gallo- 


heir departure is uſually ſome months beſore that of 


ty thouſand crowns: the Flota, none. Of ſkins and leathers, | 


GALLS, or .GALL-nvumTs, in natural 


ing vegetables, as the oak, Willow, Ee. 
| cones, or little apples, fometimes volts, 8 perforated 
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form of balls, 


"The manner of the production of Gall, is welt ac... 
Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, de Galli. a | 
obſerved in the Galls or apples on the gems of gg 
iven us by Mr, Detham, = © © 9s bale 
e cones, ſays that author, are in outward ppearance ner 
fectly like the gems, or buds. themſelves, wi vaſtl bi . 
and, in effect, they are no other than the gems ſwelled Ber; 
bulk, which naturally ought to be puſhed out at length hn 
cauſe of which obſtruction of vegetation is this: into the — 
heart of the young, tender bud, which begins to be tu by : 
June, and ſhoots out in a month more, an inſeg of the = 4 
mon fly-kind, thruſts one, or more eggs; and in all . 
bility, ſome venomous ichor therewith, This loc ** 
comes a an which Wo 2 a little cell in mg de- 
art or pith of the gem, which ſhould be i 
11 85 and fru 8 | eee * 
e branch thus deſtroyed, or at leaſt, its vegetati | 
ed; the ſap that was to nouriſh it, is diverted int * 
ing parts of the bud, which are only the ſcaly teguments; 11 
which by this means grow large and flouriſhing, and 8 
covering to the inſect caſe, as before they were to the . 
branch, Cc. The caſe lying within this cone, is, at firſt 
but ſmall ; but, by degrees, as the included maggot increaſes” 
ſo does the caſe; till it comes to the ſize of a large white pea, | 
ſhaped like an acorn. „ 92 | 4 
It may be added, that even nettles, ground-ivy, Ec. have a 
kind of balls or caſes produced on their leaves, by the injec- 
tion of the eggs of a fly of the ſame kind, Theſe cafes al- 
ways grow in, or adjoining to ſome rib of the leaf; and their 


| 5 Malpighi, and Mr. Derham deſcribe thus: 


he parent-inſect, with its iff ſetaceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf, when tender, and makes way for its eggs into 


the very pith, or heart thereof; emitting along with it a pro- 


oO juice to pervert the regular vegetations. 
rom this wound rifes a mall excreſcence ; which, when the 


1 hatched, increaſes, and ſwells on each ſide the leaf, 


between the two membranes; extending itſelf into the paren- 
chymous parts thereof, till it be grown ods. F. grains of 


wheat. In this caſe lies a ſmall white, rough maggot; which 


turns to an aurelia, and afterwards to an ichneumon fly. 


GAT IS, or Aleppo GR L Ls, are a particular kind of vegetable 
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-a-croſs the. legs. whereof is laidla beam, to which the rope is 
tied. Sea FU Rc cc‚ ooo | 1 L 5 K 
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uſual way is that with the right: but which ſde ner it i 
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tumours, or excreſcences, wherein inſects are hatched; uſed in 
dying, making ink, Se, See Dine or, 
T heſe Galli are produced on the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, called 


| Quercus Gallam ferens, Thoſe on other oaks are leſs fit for 


the purpoſe, - They are hard as ſhells ; and yet are no other 


than the caſes of the inſects, which are bred in them after the 


manner aboye deſcribed ; and which, when come to maturity, 

gnaw their way out; which is the cauſe of thoſe little holes 

obſervable in them. Of theſe inſects bred in them, we have 
| Tranſact. Ne 2 


ſecond bordering on green; the third whitiſh, The dyers uſe 
them all, according to their reſpective qualities; the green and 


black, ſerve to dye in black; and the white, for linnens. 


Tis the black, and green, that are uſed in making of ink. 


See Ink, BLACK, Se. 5 
The Engliſh and Dutch import yearly from Alepps, ten thou- 
ſand _quintals of Galls, "The Turks bave likewife a kind of 
ruddy Call, of the ſize of a ſmall nut; which they, mix with 
cochineel, and tartar, to dye ſcarlet witbal. See DYING. 
BE ZON, 8 AMBEYSON, GAMBESO, in the antient 
military language, was à kind of coat, or doublet, wore un- 
der the cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſy, and prevent its hurting the 
body. „ . 55 4 he $7 ERA 
I ho af ett, ʒ1imu two ul 
was likewiſe called Coun F240 LOSS Cong FP 
602 define "he Gambeſen a kind of ſoft, quilted waiſtcoat, 
wore, under [the gast of mail, and hanging down over th 
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iverſion 3 or a ſport preſcribed, 


ty 


MSN ob rotoiiogut ot gurl ore ark oo tt on 
 * Pftarg tat cariis,, tot Heron: © ornant. 
and limited by rules, See GAMING. ... „ „ 
Cames ma 20 diftinguiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe, and "x 
dreſs and thoſe of chance, or bezard. See Een c and 


„„ en 
Jo tlie Fylt, belong tennis, billiards, cheſs, bowls, cudges, 


> 


wreſtling, Larve with 
BilLIARDS Men oo „ eee: 

5 this ally belonged. the andient jus ind intent, c 
Us p, and TOURNAMENTS. 6 
oder the fecond,, come cerdi, and dice, &c. See CARDS 
Under cards, again, come ſeveral ſubordinate Co, ; yo | 
principal whereof, are, ambre, pic guet, baſſet, whiſt, 7 
OmBRE, and PicQuETi oe, 
ME9,, Ludi, in the plural, were ſhews, ar et . 
tations, uſed among the antients, on religious, Iuneralys 
other ſolemn occaſions. See SPECTACLE. 105 af 
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the Greeks, were the olympic, fythian, 1fth- 
_ and file Games. See OLyMPIc, PYTHIAN, 
ISE LAST 10% ISTHMIAN, and NEM waaA Nx. 
Among the Romans, there were three ſorts of Games; Ja- 
cred, honorary, and ludicrous : and Auſonius obſerves 2 
Ji eren . . 4 l 
Cas ag of their celebrated Games being dedicated to 
Gods, and two to Heroes. See Gon, and HERO. 1 
gacrel Gaus were thoſe inſtituted immediately in honour of 
ſome deity; of which kind were the Judi cereals, florales, 
martiales, apollinares, megalenſes,. romani conſuales or circen- 
2s, capitolint, P ogg e compitalitii, 
f each deſcribed in its place. See alſo MA Ks, 


tini, votivi. 

TARPEIAN, Cc. 0 . F 

To this claſs may alſo be referred thoſe celebrated in memory 
of ſome illuſtrious perſon, or action; as the /udi neroniani 
and actiaci, &c, See ACTIAN, &c. | Gt 
Authors mention a decree of the Roman ſenate by which it 
was enacted, that the publick Games ſhould be conſecrated, 
and united with the worſhip of the gods as a part thereof; 
and accordingly, feaſts, ſacrifices, and Games appear to have 
made up the greateſt part, or rather the whole, of the exter- 
nal worſhip, - or ſervice, offered to the deities of the Ro- 
mans. See FEAST, SACRIFICE, &c, | 7 

exhibited by pri- 


 Hmurary Games, Ludi Hanorarii, were thoſe 
vate perſons, out of their own purſe ; in order to gratify the 
people, or ingratiate themſelves with them, to make way for 
their own preferment .—Such were the combats of gladiators, 
ſcenic Games, tragedies, comedies and other theatrical and 
amphitheatrical ſports. See GLADIATOR, SCENIC, TRA- 
GEDY, ComEDy, Cc. | | Bras age 
Ladicrous Games were of the ſame kind with the | wan of 
- exerciſe, and hazard among us.—Such were the ladus troa- 
nus, or pyrrbiur; the tefſer@, and tali, or dice; and the latrun- 
euli, or cheſs; the diſcus, or quoit; the pila, ball; tro- 
chus, top; nuces, or par impar, odd and even with nuts; 
barpaſtum, foot - ball; capita vel navem, croſs and pile, &c. 


| 


- 


See TRoJan, PyRRHIC, CHEss, &c. | 

Others diſtinguiſh the antient Games into three claſſes, viz. 
races, combats, and ſpectacles. The firſt were called eque/- 
trian, or curule Games, ludi equeſires, or curules; being | 
races of horſes, and chariots, performed in the circus, in 
- honour of the Sun and Neptune. See CiRCENSEs, and | 
Circus. | b e 
The ſecond were called agonales, or gymnici; being com- 
bats of men, or beaſts, in the ampitheatre, dedicated to 
Mars and Minerva. See AMPHITHEATRE, and GyM-| 
The laſt, called ſcenici, poetici, and maſici, were tragedies, | 
comedies, balls, c. repreſented on the theatres, ſacred to | 
Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva. See TyzATRE, | 
&c, | _ * | | 
Homer gives us a fine deſcription of the Games which Achil- | 
les inſtituted at the funeral of his friend Patroclus, in his Iliad; 
and others of the different Games held among the Pheaci, 
Ithacans, and at the court of Alcinous, in his Ody/te. Vir- 


gibs deſcription.of the Games celebrated by Aineas, at the fu- | | 


neral of old Anchiſes, is 
See FU NER al. RESENT WE „ array 
Game is alſo uſed for all kinds of wild beafts and birds, fit for | 
Suns and which are ſought after on that account. See 
ELASTea roo OLEE 7 N;! TORN | * | | 
Game includes wild beaſts of venery, and chaſe; and alſo | 
beaſts and fowls of warren, See VENERY, CHASE, and 
WARRBNd ya EEE » tl: era 
Some authors divide Game into large; which include-red, and 
fallow dees : and ſmall, to which belong hares, rabbets, phea- 
ſants, and partridges. | d ei 


nothing inferior to any of them. 


— 


c. of all ſorts of Game; and conſiſts of divers things, vi. 
foil, covert, laws, courts, judges, officers, Game, bounds. A 
chaſe differs from a foreſt, in this, among other things, that 
it has no ſuch variety of Game. See Fox IST, SG. 
Ways of catching Game, are by Hunting, Hawking, Fowl- 
ing, Cc See HUNTING, 'HAwKiNG, Cc. : 
y here are abundance of Jaws made for the my and preſer- 
vation of the Game.— The Foreft-Laws of king Canutus, and 
the Charta de Forgſia of king Henry III. we have elſe- 
where mentioned. See Fok EST, PöüxIrEU, and Pou- 
RALLEE, L 1 
By a ſtatute in 33 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, That no perſon 
ſhoot with, or keep. in his houſe any croſs-bow, or ſtone- 
bow, hand- gun, or hagbut, under the length of one yard; 
unleſs he have lands of the yearly value of 100 J. on pain of 
a forfeiture of 10 J. for every offence : Nor ſhall any perſon 
travel with a croſs-bow bent, or gun charged; or ſhoot 
within a quarter of a mile of a city or town, except at a dead 
mark, or in defence of his houſe, -under- the like forfeiture, 
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ſomewhat of the ſame kind, among thoſe of the 


auguſtales, pala- , 


| . kill conies, he 


months. 5 Annæ. 73 00 eee e e e ee 

Perſons not qualified, n lurchers, ſetting- 
Ga 

under colour of. office, 

ſters knowledge, are liable to the like penalty. Id. Sat. 
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be deemed a felon, if he deny ; If he confeſs, be is flneable a} 

the next general ſeſſions. 1 Hen. VII. 1 "Tal 
None ſhall kill or take pheaſants or partridges, with any net; 

or engine, in the 13 on forfeiture of 20 5. for every 
goes and 10 5. for every partridge. 33 Elia. 


- * 


before it beſhocked, unleſs on his own ground; on the pe- 
nalty of 4o s. half to the king, and the other half to'the pro- 
prietor of the ground. $164.53 35 een 
He that is convicted of killing or taking a pheaſant, partrid 
duck, heron, hare, or 9 — of taking 42 5 
ing the eggs of ſwans, pheaſants, or partridges, ſhall pay 
20 72 * every ſuch fow], hare, &c. to the uſe of the ' poor, 
1 Fac. 55 | | 
Every perſon convicted to have kept a greyhound dog, or 
net, to kill, or take deer, hare, pheaſant, or partridge, un- 
leſs he have inheritance of 10 l. per annum, a leaſe for life of 
x J. per annum; or be worth 200 J. in goods; or be the 
on of a knight, or heir- apparent of an eſquire, ſhall pay 40 5. 
for the uſe aforeſaid.Nor ſhall any ſel}, or buy to ſell again, 
any x hare, pheaſant, or partridge, on pain of 40 s. 
Id. Stat. 5 11 | | | 
The lord of a manor, or one having inheritance of 40 J. per 
annum, freehold of 10 J. or good worth 400 J. or their ſer- 
vants licenſed by them, may take pheaſants, or partridges 
within their own lands or precincts, in the day- time, between 
Michaelmas and Chriſtmas. 8 L. 7 0 9 
No lay-man, who hath not lands of 40 s. per annum; nor 
clerk, who hath not 10 J. revenue, ſhall keep any greyhound, 
hound, ferret, net, or engine, to deſtroy deer, hares, conies, 
or other gentleman's Gams; on pain of a year's impriſonment 


13 Fac. J. | (1 1112 12 | 
7 that kill and take away red, or fallow deer, without 
| conſent of the owner, ſhall forfeit 20 J. to be taken by diſtreſs; 
one half to the owner, and the other to the informer ; or for 
want of ſuch diſtreſs, ſuffer a year's impriſonment. 13 Cay. II. 
Lords of manors, or other royalties, not under the degree of 
eſquire, may commiſſion one or more Game-keepers, who may 
ſeize all guns, dogs, bows, &c. of perſons not having eſtates 
of 100 J. per annum freehold, or 150 J. per annum leaſe- 
hold, or are not ſons and heirs of eſquires; and deſtroy, or 
convert ſuch guns, c. to the uſe of the lord. 22 Car. II. 
If any enter a nr pens though not incloſed; and chaſe or 
"all forfeit treble damages, and be impriſoned 
three months: and they that kill conies in the night-time'vp- 
on the borders of warrens, or grounds uſed for keeping conies, - 
ſhall be amerced at the difcretion of the juſtice of peace, ig 
any ſum not exceeding 10 6. Id. Sta. 
He who unlawfully hunts, takes in toiles, kills, or takes away 
any deer, in any foreſt, chaſe, park, purlieu, or other in- 
cloſed ground; or ſhall be aiding and aſſiſting therein, ſhall for- 


_ - feit 30 J. for every deer killed, taken, or even wounded; and 


20 l. though none ſhall be wounded or taken: to be levied b 
diſtteſs. 3 Will. and Mar. And if the keeper of a foreſt, c. 
be an offender herein; or be aiding thereto, he ſhall forfeit 50 J. 
aps es I levied — N S et 901 bie n, 
n caſe any hare, partridge, pheaſant, fiſh, fc or cther 
Game ſhall be ſound in any nder houſe, he l forfeit a 
ſum not leſs than 5 s. nor more than 20, to be levied by diſ- 
treſs; or in want thereof, be committed to the houſe of cor- 
rection for a ſpace of time not greater than a month; nor leſs 
than ten days. And if any perſon, not qualified by law, ſhall 
keep or uſe any bows, grey-hounds, ſetting- dogs, ferrets, 
2 ſnares, &. he ſhall be ſubject to the ſame pe- 
ties. 1 25 3 1 nan ern 4 „ ir 2ST 
If any higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, or victualler, 
ſhall have in his keeping any hare, pheaſant, pattridge, heath 


+ 


; | | Came, or growſe, not put in his hands by a perſon qualified 
Aſſoreſt is a place ſet apart for preſerving, feeding, breeding, by law, be ſhall forſeit- 5 J. for. every ſuch hare; &c; half bs 


want thereof, be ſent to the houſe” of correction fer thr 
dogs, or engines 


to deſtroy Game; and game-fecpers who 


kill and ſell Game, without their ma- 


No lord of a manor to appoint more than one game. tetper, 
and his name to be entered with the elerk of the peace, who is 


* 


to give a certificate thereof; otherwiſe he is liable to the pe- 


nalties againſt higlers. N An.. 


» „14 1 


If any Hare, pheaſant, Ze, be found in the poſſeſſion" 6f 2 
| Sen unleſs he be entitled to it by ſome perſon 


that is qualified ; the ſame ſhall be adjudged an expoſing it to 


. ſale. Ferſons deſtroying a hare in the night, iticur the 
forfeiture of 15 l. 5 An. 2911 11 7 77 1 They "+ 


No lord of 'a manor ſhall a int 2 aber: wich 00 be 
to kill or deſtroy game, undes he be truly a ſervant lk 


to be divided between the king and the proſt 
proſecutor.— None, 
2 the degree of a baron, ſhall ſhoot with any hand- gun, 
| * un à city, or town; or ſhoot at any fowl whatever with 
il: ſnot; on the fame forfeiture... Id. Sta. 
7 perſon ſhooting in the night- time, or diſguiſed, ſhall be 


+ 
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of ſuch lord: nor ſhall an 


3 kill game for the ſole uſe 
| y lord authorize a perſon not quali- 
fied to keep or uſe gun, greyhounds, &c; and ſuch perſons as 
ſhall be found offending in either of theſe points, ſhall for 
every offence forfeit 5 . 3 Ch. I. 


„ if any perſon} enter 4 park, paddock, or other in- 
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one ſhall hawk or hunt with ſpaniels in ſtanding corn, or 
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Cloſed ground, where deer are uſually kept, and wilfully , the chance of A, will be to a ds woes Tu 

wound 2 11 any red, or fallow deer, Mr be peel or nearly as 2 to 3. 0 that of B, as 663997, to 1015625 

to the plantations for ſeven years. 5 Georg. J. A and B are engaged at ſingle queits, and aber glas: x 

GAMELIA®, raums, a nuptial feaſt, or rather facrifice, held | A wants 4 of being up, and B, 6 „ but B 75 e fome time, 

in the antient Greek families on the day before a marriage. | gameſter, that bis chance againſt A upon a 3 7 the better 

It was thus called from 9α, marriage ; whence alſo v be as 3 to 2: what is the ratio of their chanc f 28 

,, an epithet, or ſurname, given to Jupiter and Juno, con-] wants 4, and B, 6, the game will be ended es *—Since A 

” ſidered as prefiding over marriages. | | added in 9 throws at 
GAMELION, or GAMEL1Um, a poem, or compoſition in | will be a? a“ 5 ＋ 26 a? bb 6 33 m” 

verſe, on the ſubject of a marriage; more 55 called | a* 5 WL) : a Fo, 1455 3 9 F 126 

Epithalamium, See EPITHALAMIUM, | terms wherein @ has 4 or more dimenſions, for A. 1 4 15 

; a 


GAMETRIA, ſee the article GEMA T RIA. thoſe wherein it has 6 or more, for B: and the rat 
GAMING, the art, or act of performing, or practiſing a chances will be as 4. 4* 54736 a? 58484 a5 47 atio of the 
game; particularly a game of hazard, See Game. | 7126 455, to 84 a* 8.36 ag V+9 ab. * 45 b+ 
All public Gaming is ſeverely prohibited; and what money is | and , 2; and you will have the ratio of the chances 14, 33 
thus loſt, is recoverable again by law. | bers 1759077 to 194048. es in num. 


In China, Gaming is equally prohibited the common people, | A and B are to play with ſingle quoits ; , 
and the mandarins ; — pie this does not hinder their play- | er; /o that 4 f Te in „ e Came. 
ing, and frequently loſing all they have; their lands, houſes, | their chances, then, in a ſingle throw *—Suppoſe th Le, c 
children, and even wife, which are all ſometimes, laid on a] aszto 1; and raiſe z+1 to its cube; it will be wy rx 
ſingle card. F. le Comte. 5 32 71. Now fince A could give B 2 out of 2 Tang. 
The buſineſs of chance, or hazard, is of mathematical con-] undertake to win three throws running; and * 5 80 
1 inaſmuch as it — 7 _ and leſs, 5 bo. * bon chances in this caſe will be as 22 to Wh” Ge, 
. 1s: ſuppoſed to be, an equality of chance, upon which the uently, 2 1. Or, 22 at + 2 
- gameſters ſet out : _ GY is to wn in upon in the | N ie On, = T3 FT * 
cCourſe of the game by the greater g ortune, or addreſs REES LD ine rows | — 
of one of the — 28 which he comes to have a better | And therefore z / 2==24-1; and conſequently 27 2—1. 
chance; b his ee _ —_ ſtakes, is now 195 , i 1 275 
proportionably more, or better than at : this more and] The rofork.s 3 a: 
2 is continually varying, and runs through all the ratio's 1 5 e 22008 ; adv ' 
| between equality, and infinite difference; or from an infi- | /; bar A and B may lay 4 wager 9 will happen ; 
nitely little difference till it arrives at an infinitely great one, number of caſes, wherein the Aug, "al 9 
upon which the game is ended. The whole game, therefore, trial, be a, thoſe wherein it may not, 5; _ x the _ 
with reſpect to the event or iſſue thereof, is only a change of | of trials, wherein it is an even chance, whether the th; r 
the quantity of each perſon's ſhare, or chance ; or of the | |, „ | ve | e Wing 
proportion their two ſhares bear to each other; which mathe- Pen ne n a+t| ln: 
maticks alone can meaſure. See CHAN Rx. I Or, aD N. Therefore, x= . 8 A 
Hence ſeveral authors have computed the variety of chance | | Red | « apb—Log, n, 
in ſeveral caſes and circumſtances that occur in Gaming; par- | Telume the equation abt = 2b, and let 2: :: 1: 7. 
ticularly M. de Moivre, in a treatiſe, de menſura ſortis: | . 1 LES 
Which, as it may either be of ſervice to the practical gameſter, | and the equation will change into this 1 + —| = 2, Raiſe 
or the better, in teaching them on what fide the advantage I e [oe EE) Lite ig 2 
lies; and whether they lay on the ſquare; or to the ſpecu- | 1 + — to the power of -x, by Sir I. Newton's theorem, and 
lative one, in letting him into the way of thinking and de- q | 1 
Ty n in ſuch. caſes, we ſhall here give the reader an ab- 


4 


it will be 4 cant he „ 0. 

| | 18 15 | | it will be tr þ—+ —x——+—X——X—, Cc. =2, 
Laws of chance applied to GAMING.—Suppoſe p the number | „ ©1Shs y TION 

of caſes wherein an event may happen, and g the number of | In this equation, therefore, if qz=1, then : if q be infi- 
. caſes wherein it may not happen; both ſides, the contingent | nite, x will alſo be infinite. Suppoſing x to be infinite, 
- and. non-contingent, have their degree of probability: and if | W l ee 0921 DT al” eg 
all the caſes wherein the event may, and may not happen, be | the equation above will be 1 + — + —— + ——;, Sc.. 
: equally. eaſy ; the probability of the happening, to that of not t 5 n Te 
happening, will be as p to ß. Again, let — 2 2, and we ſhall have IZ ＋ 2 z2＋-3 *, 
If two gameſters, A and B, engage on this footing, that if | Wehl 5 e bent en de r ee 
the caſes, p, happen, A ſhall win; but if 9 happen, B ſhall | c. = 2. But 1+z +3 zz ++ 2, Cc. is a number 


* 


win; and the ſtake be a: the chance, or expectancy of A |, whoſe bolical rith, is 2 conſequently x=. 2. 
VVTVVVVVV e Ws 5 I But a e logarithm of 2 is . very nearly ; and 
will be ——; and that of B-—; conſequently if A or B therefore 22. 7 near ir... 
PP pr 5 Hence where 9 is 1, there x=1 ; and where g is infinite, 
ſell their expectancies, they ſhould have for them —— | +==,7 9 nearly. Thus are the limits of the ratio of x to 
JCC%7%0%00%00000CC%G%V%GGSCTFFECCTCC $017 52 93948 6 191 19: iefeg 11 fixed; for that ratio begins with equality, and when raiſed to 
and reſpectivel. | i Writ en infinity, ends at length in the ratio of 7 to 10 nearly, 
VVJVJVJVJVVJV nee yrs Shy 0 4 To find in how many throws A may undertake to throw two aces 
If there be two independent events; and þ be the number of | with two dice Since A has but one caſe wherein he 
caſes wherein the firſt may happen, and g the number of] may throw two aces with two dice; and 35 wherein he may 
thoſe wherein it may not happen; and r the number of | not, q==35 : therefore multiply 35 by 7; the product 24. 
cCaſes wherein the ſecond event may happen, and þ the _ |" 4 that the number of throws required is between 24. 
ber of thoſe wherein it may not n; multi +q by || and 25. : „ e 
vs; the product, vix. 9 peat bnkcs riledl 9 To find the number of caſes, wherein any given 2 of . 
ber of caſes wherein the contingency or non- contingency of may be; thrown with a given number of dice of dj v 1 
the events may be varie eg. 1s the given number of points; x the number © ark and f 
Hence, if A lay with B, that both events ſhall happen, the || the number of ſides or faces of each _ we ys 
ratio of the chances will be-as-pr toigr+p5 49571 Or if |, , r—f=5, , &c. The num oy 5 


he lay that the firſt ſhall happen, but not the ſecond ; the ra- quixed will ber... 
tio of the chances will be as 57 to p fr And if e . 4 2 SR 2 — x E yas 


there were three, or more events; the ratio of the chances | 
If all the events have'a given number of caſes wherein theß 7 9m 22 ba 
may happen, and alſo a given number of caſes wherein they | | - i r 0." an. 1 — 
may not; and @ be the number of caſes wherein any one , e ene r ha 
may and & the number of caſes wherein it may not; j r e ee the 
and be the number of all the events: raiſe: a to the || * e we 1 % lin- — 
er of n. / dd et 
Low A. and B agree, that if one or more of the events || sg — LIT Fried eee i 
happen, A ſhall win; if none, B: 2 ee marr" 24 | £1 (ha RNA fy dats $249 def 
E _ | ; | | 7 i Jn 3 wh | wh e a i not | 308 160 . (141. | Tet T = 
| Hawk ba, « 1141 | 6: She ee ee 10 411.4 © Which ſeries is to be continued, vo boy's ＋ A | 
| | If A and B ploy with a fis dis, on this condition; that if 'A || either become equal "to. nothing, or neee r 4 Tire 
M ' throw two or more aces at- eight throws, he ſball tuin ; tber * c kn ele u — — 1555 
* wiſe B ſhall win : what is the ratio of their chances ?-—Since || ſo many factors of ieee mor e dint 
j | there is but one caſe wherein an ace may turn up; and five f —1 nets + 8 tes Ge. are to be taken a5 and 1 
. there are eight throws of the die, let 2g; and you-will } + „„ . No 


j | | _ have —_— —— — to bn 1, That is, | 
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Now, 455 ef. = 1253 am yay pre mn Z from the firſt choice, 1 0s Wherefore, ſubtraft- 


ing bens the ralus of th remuining expeBances wil 
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caſts A may 
22 K 2 ines" A" ha 


I in a ; 
180 bn 5 29 an 8 


27 by: .7 z the product 18,9 Wes kl 


eee is 
happen twice 3, fo that A and B 


nce ?—Suppoſe 
os ay Weg n the firſt trial, to be a ; and thioſe | 


wherein it way not, ö; and call che number of trial fe- 
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—.— 3% Let Er, and den g. Let gboink-, . 
nite, | "with alſo be infinite : ſuppoſe infinite, and [ . 


* f 
* and then r pup 425 60. =2 255 . | 
— * 1 + : 2 2 has whe caſes 4 for a white; eee eee 
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ingen. And — the aku * 


of x by the powers of „, elde A ff — 
and 3 between the limits 37 and 
1.678 55 but æ will ſoon converge: to 1.678 9:3 and there- 
fore if q have not a very ſmall ratio to 1, we may take 3$— 
1 7. Or if u 2 n 
i Hes 7 
ſubſtitute i as inthe equation 7+ 22 —＋ and 


7 

noms u drtor, Ait be wo regarding: du wn v 3 
little increaſed; ſubſtitute the thus — value for x in 
tte ſoreſald equation, and note the new error: thus, from the 

two errors, muy "the; value of u bs correkted with ſufficient 
— WR add a table of units; that will carry the intent 
of this problem much further. : 
If the wager be upon happeging once, the namber of ay 4 


N 


will be between 17 and 267% 7 b 
If upon twice, between 3 and FF. 
If upon' thrice, between” 653 g and — 2 50 
If upon four times, — 7 q and 9 f 
If upon five times, between 97 and 46037 
If upon ſix times, between 11 f and 66H 23 


5 4 f 
To find at how mam throws A may to en e, 
aces, twice, with three dice Since A has but one caſe, | 
wherein he may throw three aces 3 and 215, wherein he may / 5 
not pb 15. Therefore multiply 215 by 1.678. The 
360.7 will ſhew the number oe throws He rer to 
— 360 and 36m. 
A and B depoſit each 12 pieges of money, cad play 5 FOR | 
dice, on this footing, that every time 11 points are thrown, -4 
ſhall give B one piece; amd every time 14 points are thrawn, B 
ſhall give A 4 place j and that be Mall win the whole, that /t | 
gets all the maney in hit hands - we demand the ratio of the 
chance of A to that of B.—Let p be the number of 
each ſeverally takes; and a and b the number of caſes wherein 
A and B ma reſpectively gain each a piece; the ratio of their 
chances wil be as af to In this caſe, Pz, 4 27, 
b=x5 3 or if when 27 15 : 9 : 5, you make — | 
e ; hy therefore ha ratio of the ies will be as 
2 to 51a, or as 244140625 to 282429 9536481. | 
B. Great care muſt be taken to avoid the confounding of | 
different problems together, from ſome appearance of affinity 
between them. The following one ſeems very like the former. 
ing 24 pieces or counters, throws e dice 3 ; and every time 
27 points turn up, gives ons coumter to. A; and everytime 14 
turn up, gives one to B; and A and B engage on this 'foo 
that he who fir gets 12 counters, ſhall win 4 ale: were 2 
the ratio of their  expeftancies,— This ores, differs 5074 the 
preceding one, in that the game muſt neceſſarily end in 23 
throws; whereas, in the former, it might hold out to eter- 
nity, by reaſon of the reciprocations of Joſs and gain, which 
eſtroy one another. —Nuiie a. to the 23 power, and the 
OO _ will be to the 22 latter as the expofancy'of | 
o that ht 
Three gamufters, A, B and C, "hint thchitivelve halts; 4 of them 
white, and 8 black 5" ond being hoodwinked; play en this 22 ; 
dition, that the firſt who chuſes a white ball ſhall-win" the fr 
rs have the ft OY then then C3 and 7 | 


4m a 
- 


* 
+ - 


F 


15 
} 
| 


lay a wager therran With | 
© the nümber of cafes. wherein | 


r 


e e hi Te SMT. 
= 
. 4 4 

* 


' 
4 = of ron 1e 


* 1% A. has. the caſes' a; wherein 3888 white balls 


and the caſes for u black one; conſequentyy his expeRancy, 
SL) AO Sas + 


Wh un 4+ 4 
9471 o . f "+, ; 
$ a ” * L 4 
a 4 b 77... 1906 
ü & N | : \ N ; F +. 
— % & "04 KS 424. 163%% 1 } l 4. * 5 > 


wk 191 wi 


By das.che. = Wa . 
black one; but the firſt election is in A; and it is uncertain, 
; OE eee ee n, and therefore the 


3 , but only >: fo that his ex> 


$-* 4 »#, , n 
{+ n AA K * Ale te 1 I LS £4 4 


| BEL from the ons: e is 33 


8 : 1 * ww 
pa remaining expe 
8 Ee TIL 
"Was 66. * ab = 1 e | 
uncle, vil be 7 wane NY {og ON OY OR EE 
* * — 15 at. . 


* 41 _ 
1 712 + Os 7 LATE 


r g 


one; and therefore his expeBancy from Weed 
. Rs"; 2 EF Mie * r . 


% . 
* v3 4 £4 4 #* LS, {> 1) Fy. 3 +; „ a" . 
* 37% * : 4 7 £7 WW 3 27 4: _ „ 4 + « 1 


| 6. 
1 FP * 7 4 1 1 7 Wr 4 > 
CITY 22 2 19 


Ar ue life aner, — eaks\othe-a-white; 
eee {5 that at the Fourth choices | the ex- 
ä e 

F | And b of the ref 


Wie #l "qherefare,. the ſais . 
b—2 b—3 $4 aft 2. 2 
4 where Par G 8 ry Tee . 


? 15 


| thepre terms, with their charaQers; and take as many 
terms of thi ſeries, as there are units in T (for there can- 
not be more choices than there are units in WI) and the 


dun of eee (hid. were ty, two intermediate, 
inn from =» will be the whole expeBtancy of As the 
um likewiſe of all the. third terms, coltmencing ff from —— 
f. will be the whole expotiancy of BB and the. lum of | the 


thirds, commencing from * the whol eee 


3 ——— gents — 23 0 er L 
4 into the following one +4 + 11 
125 15 +4 3/+3X +: I. 
Or into this 7 — by multiplying: all the terms by ſome com- 
mon number judged moſt. expedient for the throwing” out pf 
batten, viz. in the preſent; caſe, by 5) 34 | 


165 ＋ 120 + 84: 56 +35 - qr 10+ 4 1 3 
"hare therefore A ili i 8 will ——— 105 B will 
ve 120 4=159 3 5 will have 84 + 20 
- I=105. pt their ſeveral expectanc expectancies will — 5527 


159, 105 3 or as 77, 53, 35. 


A and B having 12 counters, four 2 12 3 end eight black ; 


A wagers with B, that taking out ſeven canner, blindfold, three 
+ of them ſball be white : what is the ratio of their expeftancies ? 
—1*:Seek how many caſes there is for ſeven counters, to be 
. taken out of 10 they e eee gh 
3 to be 792. 
AAA „11 792. N 
a afide'chree-whiteones; and flu ald Hes ante wherein 


4of mda d dlack ones y be combined therewith mou 
do found to be 20. 2 herd x 


Ii ge. * 
And fince there are 4 caſes, in Which 3 white EY be 1 
out of four; multiply 79. by 4: Thus, the caſes, wherein 3 
_ whites may come out with 4 n 51 found to be 280. 
By the common laws of gaming, „be reputed conqueror, 
who produces an eſtect oftener than he undertodk to do, unleſs 
the contrary be expreſaly agreed on; and therefore, if A take 
out 4 Whites with 3 blacks, he wins. Set afide 4 whites, and 
then find all the 


4X285=56. 
, therefore, has/a8c — 
win z which ſubtracted from the whole number of caſes. 
2 the n he may loſe, 
4 ratis 


: 


; | 
2 


** <a : . the'chatice-of A, By 
Cc 2 be 8 _ of were ae nba 


wherein 3 of the 8. blacks may be com- 8 
DD YN TOS: far Foie will appear 9 by $9... 
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4 


do 456 or as 14 to 


be enabled occaſionally to jud 


To avoid too much Stute) in this article, we muſt deſiſt 
from further inveſtigations, which in the following problems 
grow yery long, and more perplexed. In the reſt, therefore, 


we ſhall content ourſelves to give the anſwer, or reſult, with- 


out the proceſs of arriving at itz which may be of uſe, as it 
furniſhes ſo many data, from-whence, as ſtandards, :we may | 
of the probability of events of 


the like kinds: tho', without letting the mind into the preciſe 
manner, and reaſon thereof. | ee 


to 12276. 5 


If any minder of gamefters,/ A, B. C, D. E, E, equal in point 
of dexterity, depoſit each one piece of money, and engage on theſe | 


conditions, thattwo of them, A and B, beginning the game; 


C, who is io play with the conqueror ; and the conqueror 


ſolves anal 1 
AI, he finds that 


ſion 1-2: 27: : 4: c: : g d:: d: e, &c. 


Hence it is eaſy to determine the ſtate of the probabilities of 


any two gameſters, either before the game, or in the courſe 


probabilities of winning, before A have overcome B, or B, 
C; are as the numbers 55, 5, 43 and therefore there expectan- 
cies are 1, +, 1+: for all of them taken together, muſt 


make 1, or abſolute certainty. After A has overcome B, the 


and C, the prob 

. Three gameſters, A, B and C, whoſe dexterities are equal, de- ; 
poſit each one piece, and engage upon theſe terms : That two of | 
- them Pall begin to play, and that the 


Forfeiti | 
- 42255 by the perſon who-firft beats ibe other tius ſucceſſrueh. | 
| | 1s. It! ce of A and B better or worſe, | 
than that of C?—19 If the forfeiture be to the ſum each 


probabilities from A, B, and Cwill be J, 3, 4, as in the an- 
ſwer above. If there be four gameſters, A, B, C, D, their 


-'probabilities from the beginning will be as 81, 81, 72, 64. 
After A has beat B, the ſeveral probabilities of B, D, C, A, 
will be as 25, 32, 36, 56, reſpectively. After A has beat B. 
Pabilities of C, B, D, A, will be as 16, 18, 


give place to the third, who is to take 
a certain ſum to the main ſtake; which fall be all 
ww much, naw, 1s|the c 


perſon firſt depoſited, as 7 to 6, the gameſters are upon an 
equal footing. . 2 If the forfeiture be in a leſs ratio to the 


After 
A has overcome B once, the probabilities are as 5, 7, 53 or 


as 4, 2, I; viz, that of A the greateſt, and of B the leaſt. 


M. Bernaulli gives an analytical ſolution of the ſame problem, 
only made more general; as not being confined to three 


/  gameſters, but extending to any number at pleaſure. 
A and B, - two gameſters of equal dexterity, play 


with a given | 


number of balls; and after ſome time A wants 1 % being up, 


game ſhoul 
double that of B; the expectancy of 8 would doi 
of the dexte- 


If each gameſter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of their dexte- | 
rities be required to make it an even 15 
will 


Tio gamęſlerr, A | 
t leave off playing till ien games ars cer; a ſpittater, 


chances are as 7 to 1. e e 
Two gameſters, A and B, of equal dexterity, are engaged in 
play, on this condition, that as often as A exceeds B, he ſhall 


in which the game ſhall be 


and B, 3 -- what it the ratio of their chances £— A's expect- 
and B's. only t; fo that their 


ancy is worth + of the flake, 


give bim one piece of money; and that B ſhall do the lle, as 
oft as A exceeds him; and that wy Hall not leave 
one has won all the other's money : each now having four pieces; 
two by-/tanders, R and 8, lay a wager on the number of turns, 


15 or 2 of the wager ; or it is to that of R as 560 to 
[404,— 8 C6! ape <= 
If each payer had 5 pieces, and the wager were, that the 
end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A were 
If each gameſter have 4 pieces; and the ratio 
rities be required to make it an even wager that the game 
ſhall end in 4 turns; it will be found that the one muſt be 
to the other as 5.274 to r. | 85 


be ended in 6 turns; the anſwer 
2.576 to 1. | 


R, 


„ * 2 * £ WL 


off, till 


i/bed ; viz. R, that it all be 
over in 10 turns: what is the. value of the enpectancy of Si — 


” 


' ratio of the'chance of A, therefore, to that of B, i., 336 


"v6 


C 


them wins : What | 


An. as 10355 


thereof. If, e. gr. there be three gameſters, A, B, C, then | 
n 2 and I-27: 2: : 5: 414 c: that is, their ſeveral 


hs wg af Hall 


| e conqueror < and | 
the ſame. condition to go round ; each p. Jon when vanguiſhed, | 


- depoſit, A and B are on a better footing than C: if in a 
greater fatio, the advantage is on the ſide of C. 


nn * 


48 W 4 
A and B play with two dice on this condition, that A. ſhall win, if 1 
be throw fix; and B, if be throw ſeven: A to have the firſt 
+ throw, in lieu of which B is have two throws ; and both to con- 
tinue with two throws each turn, till __ 
it the ratio of tbe chance f A to that of B 


- which ever of them all be overcome, fhall give place to — 5 
e, to 

be taken up by the fourth man, D, and thus on 3 till ſome one, | 

- -baving conquered them all round, draws the Hale: what is the 
ratio of their expefancies ?—This problem, M. Bernoulli | 
Here, calling the number of gameſters | 
the probabilities of any two immediately | 
following each other in the courſe of playing, are in the ratio | | 

1 ＋2 to 2 and therefore the expectancies of the ſeveral 
gameſters A, B, C, D, E, Cc. are in a geometrical progreſ- | 


g 


GANG, in the ſea bug age, ſignifies a crew. 
125 man & boat, is | ng anna gh rg 
company) into her: they are commonly 


” 
» 3» a 


Water-G ANG, ſee the article WaTzR-gang. 5 
GANGLIO “, GanGL1on, in medicine, a 


oo the game ſhall | 
RX * a e with mercury: others uſe gum ammoniac; or em 
and B, of equal dexterity, having agreed not | _ 


-, 
7 
" 
. 


19 


6 2. 5-0 * + 
GAMMUT, Geer, of Gaia 


durum, or ſharp, as: repreſented- in the 
| H. 17. But fince his 


tions from B molle, to B durum, by 


ſemitones in their natural places, wiz, b:c/ and 


ſyllables applied to every 


* 


dhors hold the next 


— 


— 2 * vo 3 * 
6 „ — 
, A. 
F . 
", 
N Lad , 
g P * N 8 } 
= 1 * 


1 


_ = 17 B by three _ er * | 24 
ancy 0 ri o or it is . © 2 
352 to a | * 3 r * to that of 8, 


4 


„ * 
whereon we learn to d the 8 e 2 fok, 
mi, fa, ſol, la, in their ſeveral orders, and 15 , re, 
No rz, and ScAkE. l 2 n agd dif N See 


. %» 7 


hf 
on 


. *  » hm % * * 1 8" an WT 1 
The, invention. of ihn ſcale is owing, to. Guido. Arcin. 
| 5 2 


monk of Arezzo, in Tuſcany z. though 


it is not ſop ] 
diagramma tOperly an 


invention, as an improvement on the | 
the antients, See DIaGrAnG, = oe of 
The gammut is alſo called the harmonica 
| Guido. firſt made uſe: of the figure of the 
his notes n l 


F 


anomends ;" and defoted it by 
gamma: which note 
ned the whole ſcale to 


was to ſhew, that the Greeks were the inventors of mukic - 
himſelf ; this being 


therein, 5 
The uſe of this ſcale, is to make the paſſages, and tranſpoſi- 
e n | means of the tones and 
ſemitones. The ſeries of B natural landing betwixt the o- 
ther two, communicates with both; ſo that to name the 
chords of the ſcale by theſe ſyllables, if we would have the 
| e f," then 

apply ut to g; and after ia we go into the ſeries 25 3 
at ia; and after la of this, we return to the former at mi 
and ſoon: or we may begin at wt in e, and paſs into the 
firſt ſeries at mi, and then back to the other at fa : by which 
means the one tranſition is a ſemitone, viz. la, fa: and the 


other a tone, la, mi. To follow the order of b molle, we 
may begin with ut in c, or /, and make tranſitions after the 


ſame manner. See Tong, and SEMITONE. - 
Hence came the barbarous names of gammut, are, bmi, &c. 
But what a perplexed work is here, with ſo many different 
of the ſemi hich 8 3 
f the ſemitones, which the ſimp rs a, I, c, &c. do 
well, and with more eaſ ee ** — 
Several alterations have ſince been made in the gammut. M. 
le Maire, particularly, has added a ſeventh note, viz. f; and 
the Engliſh uſually throw out both ut and /½, and make the 
other five ſerve for all: as will be ſhewn under the article 
SOL-FA-ING.. | 


Gaumvr, or Gann, is alſo the firſt, or oraveſt note in 
the modern ſcale of muſic, the reaſon whereof is ſhewn un- 


- 


der the preceding article. 


(which-is a 
the cockſwarr's 
gang, Who has the charge of her. See Boa Ty and Cock- 
SWAIN, . W frm 


GANG-wAx, is applied to all the ſeveral entrances, ways, or 


Wee from one part of the ſhip to the otber. 
hatſoever is put in one of theſe paſſages, is ſaid to be 


laid, or put in the gang-way.. See Tab. Ship. hg, 2. n. 22, 


84, 94. 


ſmall, hard, 
knotty tumor, formed on the nervous and tendinous parts, 
without any diſcolouring of the ſkin, or ſenſe of pain. See 
Fi ͤᷣòᷣBM — ; 
The word is Greek, -aſyawer, Which ſignifies the lame. 
The tumor, when on the nerves, tendons, articulations, of 
any of the membranous . parts, retains its name, gang/io; e- 
where elſe, it is called modus. See Nove, - | 
The cauſe of the ganglis is a too great diſtention of the pole 
of the part; ar tn too great compreſſion ;_ or a lacera- 
tion thereof: any of theſe occaſion the nutritious juice to 
be there ſtopped and retained ; and even to exſude, conden 
and harden into a tumor. The ſame effect is ſometins 
produced by a bruiſe, hard labour, or the like. . 
cauſe of the ganglio to be a heavy, vil 
The ganglio l — yrs and — mere 
dry friction, long continued; and ſometimes ; 
wah” Gl: —— chuſe to apply a plate of N 
is 


. . o 


vigo, with mercury. If theſe do not ſucceed, 
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NGRENES#, Gan, in medicine; is a morti- The expreiſſion takes its riſe from 4 young beautiful Frojati 
6 its firſt or beginning ſtate ; while yet the part ſhepherd, thus called; whom Jupiter raviſhed, or carried 
kretains ſome ſenſd of pain, and a ſhare of natural heat— off by his eagle, or rather by himſelf under the figure of an 
By which this diſcaſe is diſtinguiſhed from a fpbacelus or tho- eagle, as he was hunting on mount Ida; and made him his 
7 h mortification ; where there ib no ſenſe or warmth left. cup-benrer, in the place of Hebe; who, having made a falſe 


> 


: TIFICATION; and SPHACELUs:4 1 i ſtep, and ſpilt her liquor, was turned out of office. 
* Th We Oreck, raſyfama, derived by ſome author? Some ſay, that the Jupiter, who raviſhed Ganymede, was 
from the Paphlagoniat gangra, a goat; it being the cha- | Tantalus, king of Phrygia; the eagle expreſſed the ſwiftneſs, 
racter of a goat to. brooze the graſs all around, without ſhift- . 


| | wa | See Voſſius de 1dolel. I. i. e. 14, 
nung ig place. It is jaſer, perhaps, to derive it from. the | Ge And Barthius, on the Thebaid, I. I. ver. 548.” 

Grack verb, paw, pane, manduce, abſume, I cat, I con- ö GAOLY, a priſon, or place of legal confinement. See 
n dy»: Rs 27 nf ET EL e I” 

The gangrene.is.2 diſeaſe in the fleſh of the part, which it | The word is formed of the French geale 3 and that of the bar- 

corrupts, conſumes, and turns black; ſpreading, and feiz- | barous Latin geola, gaola, 2 a cage: whence the Picards 

ing itſelf of the adjoining parts: and is rarely cured with- ſtill call a bird-cage, gayolle— The gaoler, geolier, was called 

out amputation. ee % rents Mot 1282 and caj Scaliger derives the word gaoler 

It ariſes from a ſtoppage, or interception of the eirculatory diem janicularius.. Some Latin authors call him commen- 

motion of the blood ; which by this means, fails to furniſh | ny by reaſon he keeps a regiſter, or liſt of all thoſe un- 


3 eee 9 55 3 4 goal: Helle, fee the article JusTrIct, . 3 
| This interception of circulation, which is the next cauſe of GARBE, in heraldry, a repreſentation of 4 ſheaf of corn, 
the gangrene g is. itſelf occafioned divers ways: a8 large or other grain; ſometimes born in coat armour, to ſignify 
tumors, eryſipelas s, great inſlammations, violent cold, tight rap * the month of Auguſt ; as the bunch of grapes 
| | ions e malignant] des autumn, © . 2 
C... ̃ ᷣ faftures, wounds, and | He bears azure x gorke or 3 the arms of the Groſyents of 
| F 34 SOILS: ASS 10h! a 8 4: ; ton, in ire. f f . 705 + y 3 1 3 
15 u dige by "he colour of the fleſh, which now GAR ELER of Spices, an officer of great antiquity, in the | 
turns pale, duſky, or ſublivid; and by its growing looſe, and dit) of London, who is empowered to enter oy ſhop, ware- : . 
flabby of vehemently tenſe which it was before. In the houſe, Fc. to view, and ſearch drugs: . and to garble and * 
progreſs of the diſeaſe, the part diſtils a fetid, diſcoloured cleanſe them, See GAR BLI. 15 
water; and emits a cadaverous ſmell. ; 9 28 115 "ug hs 3 good ſpice, 
9 firſt ſeizure, the ſkin turns afterwards livid ; | „ ©? 28% = AR and G-. 5 
| ha 5 ar rs the colour at 2 to black; | SARBLING * of ſpice, drugs, Cc. is the cleanſing it from F? 
the fleſh becomes fetid, ſanious and + moiſt; then withers, the droſs and duſt mixed therewith ; and ſevering the good 1 
| | | | |; 
| 


pulſation: of the from the bad. See GAR BLER. 1 15 
— . ITT AG frog | * The word comes from the Italian garbellare, to ſhake. 
F in a large wound, the tumor of the lips do not ſuppurate, Ga G 41 on faves, is the ſorting, or culling out the 
: 455 ot 58 N — Feeling — — 2 ot GARCON®*, or GARSOON, a French term, literally figni- 1 
on 2 ſudden: it is reckoned a ſure ſign of an approaching | - 771 a boy, or male child, any time before his marriage. ; 
apron; Ser Woones + 37/00 . the pod nas hnthiy we warp Li 
| ö - proceeds extreme th. 0 FEtym | agree as to 1 —1 | | 


benumbed, or ſeized with a pricking pain, fol- che wack? e Tots AN hs prathle 4 
Wben a tight won the cauſe, a flaccidity of the part guard; the German warten, to tarry, or wait; the Greek 
is joined to the 1 bility thereof; when the ſcurvy, it of- | ., young-man; the Arabic TV, young · man; and the \ 


ten begins in the great toe; and appears in form of a blackiſh | | ebrew NJ, the young of any brute.” © EY, 
ſpot, which turns to a dry cruſt, ſucceeded by a ſtupor of the [Gargon, is alſo applied to divers inferior officers, among us 
part, &c.—When the bite of any venomous creature is the | called grooms, garciones—Thus, all the ſervants in the French 
| cauſe, a continual fever attends, &c. pain is felt in the part; king's: chamber, wardrobe, &c.. who do the leſſer offices 
which uſually brings on a ſyncope, or delirium ; puſtles ariſe | thereof under the proper officers, are called gargons de la 
about the bins e . .  chambre, de la garderobe, &c. See GROOM. 
By the microſcope a gangrene has been diſcovered-to contain GARD, ſee the article Guard, © © 3 
an infinite number of little worms, ingendered in the mor- Raviſhment de Ga x v, ſee the article RaviSHMENT. 
bid fleſh; and which continually producing new broods, they |G a x Dz—Corps de GARDE, ſee the article Cox ys. 
ſwarm, and over-run the adjacent parts, | ; GARDANT, in heraldry, ſee the article GuaRDANT. 
To ſtop the progreſs of the gangrene, phyſicians preſcribe, GARDEN, an incloſure, or plot of ground, curiouſly cul- 
internally, ſudorificks, -and alexipharmicks; externally, de- tivated, and furniſhed with variety of plants, flowers, fruits, 
| coQtions of quick-lime, either ſimple, or with the addition | &c. See GaxDEninG, and ORxcnuarDd, . 
of ſulphur, mercurius dulcis, and ſpirit of wine campho- Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into fower-gardens, fruit-gardens, 
rated, $2 e 5 and #itchen-gardens :- the firſt for pleaſure, and ornament; 
In a ſevere ſtage of the diftemper, they ſcarify deep, to the and therefore placed in the moſt conſpicuous parts: the two 
very quick; and afterwards apply hot liquors, cataplaſms, &c. | latter for ſervice; and therefore made in by-places. See 
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Some recommend horſe-dung boiled in wine, or urine, The | FLOWER, FxUfr, c. one's 
| unguent zgyptiacum alſo comes into uſe, I Ina garden, the principal things to be conſidered, are, the 
Belloſte preſcribes the following, as the moſt efficacious re- | form, ſoil, ſituation, and aſpecf or expoſure. . 
medy, known for gangrenes; viz. quickſilver diſſolyed in | For- orm : a ſquare, or rather ablong, is moſt eligible; 
double the quantity of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis; a linen | leading from the middle of the houſe, with a gravel walk 
cloth dipt therein, and applied to the gangrenous part, This | in the midſt; narrow graſs- borders on each ſide; and on ef- 
alone, he aſſures us, is ſufficient. —lf the gangrene be occa-' | ther fide of theſe, rows of variety of winter greens. If the 
honed by an intenſe froſt ; ſnow water, or a linen cloth dipt | ground be irregular, it may be made uniform, ſo as to afford 
in cold water, and applied to the part effected, Boerhaave di- a proſpe& nothing inferior to the moſt regular; ſtrait lines 
rects as the beſt cure. 0 1 will reduce any figure to order. A triangle has its beauty, 
If the gangrene proceed to an utter ſphacelation, and be ſeated | as well as a ſquare; and the moſt irregular ſpots may 
in any of the limbs, or extreme parts, recourſe muſt be had | brought by borders, and walks, to thoſe two figures. 
to the operation of amputation: See AMPUTAT ION, Indeed, an irregularity is eaſily hid in a large garden, by 
GANTLET *, or GAaunTLErT, a large, ſtrong glove, | long walks, and tall hedges, interrupting a diſtant view : and 
made to cover the arm, or hand of a cavalier, when armed | the. little corners, and triangular ſpaces, may be agreeably 
at all points. See GLovg. | I filled up with borders of flowers, dwarf trees, flowring ſhrubs, 
5 = 5 * of the French gantelet; and that off 2 * Y Nor is it prudent, to be ſolicitous to wow 
| or gant, glove, | No \ into le view; as irregularities, an 
The gaunilet was of iron; and the fingers, plated.—The | u as. #: & wn. common * : 
alk, and gauntlets were always bore in te antient marches Ses! War ks, = g a fe. 7 NEE heron Hs 
dine oP were not introduced, till about the | - For the ſecond point, or the ſoil: a deep, rich, black mould 
"The © 22 . * F I 1s beſt for plants; ſandy land is warm and forward, and 
9 3 t N pans. thrown, like the glove, by way — for flowers; chalky land is cold and backward, But 
Cas GLove, CHALLENGE, CHAMPION, ;- vary hay mira by compoſts, or materials of oppo» 
a Fr RR If, ite kinds, IL Coro r. 
big [n chirurgery, is a kind of bandage for the hand; | For-the hates: if the garden be too high, it will be ex- 
2 a 5 ws four or five e long ; , wherewith they | poſed to the winds, which are highly prejudicial to trees ; if 
G ANYMEDES and all the fingers, one after another. | too low, the dampneſs will be injurious, beſide the breeding | 
expreſs a pe hn 4 term lately come in uſe, to of vermin; a flat, therefore, or the fide of a+ hill, are the N 
dou, G. ite, or dacio. See CATAMITE, ® 1 happieſt ſituations ; eſpecially the latter, as it is uſually well Top, 
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near the walls are moſt advantageouſly filled with dwarfs. 


at Salona; and Epicurus, and Metrodorus, at Athens, have“ 
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watered, and ſheltered from the extremities of weather j be- Ga ps in — yorden;þ LO EL 
20 1 * 4. 


_ fide that the water deſcending from on high, will ſup ber on @'tur | W 
1. Some allo uit the une phraſs for the giving ber un ang 


fountains, caſcades, and 


| other ornaments of a-gardin, + 
FounTaln, CG. „ 


20 


I UNO vg ne $0.25 | 225 Ir Uhu ales, ty 
For the abet, or. expoſure, we have already confidered what | GAR fee the article Wand- nope... 
relates thereto, under the article expoſure.” See Exposur E. | GADE VISURE, in beraldry'y foe 8 3 
Of all things, the ground, or ſoil of the garten is the moſt | G ARDEYN, 'fee the article SG And... 
important: unleſs this be rich, and fertile, all the other ad- G ARDTIAN, ſes the artidle/Guanpaag;! +: 


1 1 
»S 1 


of graſb to chear 


140 


vantages will be vain. To judge of the quality of the ſoil, | GARDS,' ſee the article Goa nps. © N 


ſome dirgft us to look, whet 


er there be any heath, thiſtles, G ARG ARISM'*,” Guter * in medicine, k wn . 


or other weeds growing ſpontaneouſly thetein, as a' certain] of remedy," for dforders r the mouth, ums, throat, ere. 


ſign of a poor ground: the growth of the trees, too, there - 
about, is to be conſidered: if they grow crooked; ill-ſhaped, 


- 


*The word is Greek, 2 formed of T 


oF '* tolluere, to waſh. Or of . Gars ec, 

and grubby, of a faded green, and full of moſs ; the place] Gargariſit are compoſed of heney, ſalt, £ 7a, the throar. 

is to be immediately rejected. If the contrary be found; © nega An. 
muſt proceed to examine: the depth of the foil, by dig- | cleanting, lubricating, Cc. the parts.. 


vrups, ſpirits, . vi- 
© their effect by 


: ging holes under ground. The ſoil ſhould be three foot deep; | We Tay, an aftringent gargariſm, detergent gargoriſm, ret; 


"but leſs than two, is not ſufficient, —o£o 
The chief furniture of pleaſure gardens are, parterres, viſta's, 


* 


arbour work, mazes, labyrinths, fountains, cabinets, caſ- 
cCades, canals, terraces, 2 

ticle, TERR ACE, CAScA DE, FounTAIN, &c,. 
In the planting a Fruit or 4itchen garden, if the foil be a 
hungry gravel, or ſand, Mr. Switzer directs the holes where | 
the trees are to be planted, to be dug two foot deep, and 
three or four over, and filled with rotten horſes or cows 
dung, mixed with rich mould: if it be 'marl or ſtiff clay, | © 
a a compoſt of rubbiſh; lime, pieces of brick, aſhes, ſand; &c. | 
will be beſt to mix with dung and mould; though he is of | 


7 
— 


ent gargari/m, 'emollient gorgarym, apoplettic gar a, 
? EO : | L445 e 4 1727 4 * 


lades, groves, compartiments, quincunces,, verdant halls, GARLAND , an ornament for the head. in an 
S 8 e . , (in; er Septet: Bes COW 10) and Cm u manner of a 


nd CHALET. 


c. See each under its proper ar- | The werd is formed of the French guirlange, 0 


e gyralare, gyrlan- 


dum, gbirlamdum, and. at length gi landa and guirlande ; 


ſo tha guirlande and garland are deſcended. j 


is, ” «wv 
. % hand. Wr > . . 


1. 871 


Garlands are a ſort of chaplets, made of flowers, feathers, A 


inion, that untried earth, dug from a waſte or common | . : | 
op 7 | tn, = aon | even. of precious ſtones ; but eipecially flowers, To which the 


| where cattle has been fed, would prove the beſt ſoil for young | 
„ y UG ITIIIE os 
The trees being now taken out of the nurſery, the biggeſt | © 


roots are to be ſhortened to about fix inches; all the ſmall Ga ES 10 Ee 4; . 5 


| fibres hen off; and the head to be pruned, ſo as. not to 


word in our language is more imme iately appropriated. Ja- 


ve Above two branches; and thoſe not ve ſix inches BANS tag 


long. See PLANTING. 


I be wall trees, to be placed as far from the wall, as poſfi- | f. 


ble; that there may be the more room for the roots to- 
ſpread. Then, * up the hole with mould, there re- 
mains nothing but to ſecure the roots from the winter's froſt, 
by covering the. ſpot with ſtraw, fern, dung, &c. And in 


WALLS: :: e a ah yo 
For trees planted in borders, the common practice is to make | * 


— 


c N aq 
s This trench they fill with old dung, mixed with G ARL AND,. in a ſhip, i denotes a collar of ropes, on nd about 


| Bs lightly laid, near as high as the borders are intended 
to be; and then trodden down to half the height in the | g 
places where the trees are intended to be. It is prudent, to G 
plant the trees ſhallow, and to raiſe the earth about them; 
eſpecially in a wet, clayey ſoil. See PLanTING, NuR- | 6 
ogy Torn ds e , on RY 
It is an obſervation of ſome importance, that wall trees, and 
fruit thrive beſt, when the walks that run parallel to them, 
fected to them, than if they were graſs. Add, that no fort 
of tall trees are to be ſuffered to grow in any of the oppo- 
- fite borders, or intermediate ſpaces, ſo, as their ſhade might 
reach to the ſouth eaſt, or ſouth weſt walls. The places 
See DwARF, EsPALIER, &c. - | | ; 
GARDENING, Horticulture, the art of cultivating a garden. 
See GARDEN. | I Eft otic | OO ] 
Gardening has in all ages been eſteemed an employment worthy 
the greateſt hero's, and philoſophers : the emperor Diocleſian, 


.- 


ennobled the art beyond all encomium. | 
Goetzius, ſuperintendant of Lubeck, printed a diſſertation in| 
1706. entitled Knropa@-, ſeu de eruditis ' hortorum cultori- |- 
bus, of the learned men who have loved, and cultivated gar- | G 
dens; among which number he ranks Adam, Greg ry N | 
Zianzen, St. Auguſtin, Pliny, and Cicero: nor Todd he 
ke forgot the elder Cato, Democritus, Plato, and his aca- | 
em I ; 1 4 1 a 55 1 N 1 $68 n > 2 þ 
The Sieur le Noſtre firſt carried gardening to any thing of 
perfection: M. la Quintinie has gone yet further; nor * 
our own countrymen of late been wanting to its improve- |. 
| _ as London, Wiſe, Bradley, Laurence, Fairchild, | 
c. F . : "—_— A * 5 Jam v4 32 
M. Fatio has lately applied mathematical reaſoning to gar- | 


* 
as 


| oy fit out. a . a | 2 | a 
The Garniſbing of a diſh, conſiſts of certain Things which 
accompany it; either as a part, and ingredient thereof; in 


the head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds from galling. 


ARNET, ſee the article GRanaTz.., _ 
ARNISH, 


are gravel; more of the rays of the ſun being thereby re- laintiff-creditor's ſute. See ATTACHMENT. _ 


| any thing. URNITURE. . 


which ſenſe pickles, muſhrooms, oyſters, &c. are garniſhing : 


5 or as a circumſtance or ornament; as when leaves, flowers, 
roots, &c. are laid about a ſervice, to amuſe the eye. 


The fame word is uſed for the finer herbs, fruits, &c. laid 


about a ſallet: garniſbing of lemon, piſtacho's, pomgranate, 
olks of hard eggs, artichoak bottoms, capers, truffles, ſweat- 


ARNISHMENT, in law, denotes a warning given any 
one to appear; for the better furniſhing the cauſe, and court. 
Thus if one be ſued for the detinue of certain charters, and 


ſays, they were delivered to him, not on] by the plantiff, 


but by J. 8, alſo; and thereſore prays, that J. S. may be 


warned to plead with the plaintiff, whether the conditions are 
performed, or no in this petition he is ſaid to pray garniſh- 


ment; which may be interpreted, a warning to J. S. to pro- 
vide himſelf of a defence; or elſe a furniſhing the court with 
all parties to the action, whereby it may thoroughly determine 


the cauſe. 


dening, and ſhewn how t ke the beſt uſe of the ſun's ravs | GAR * a body of forces, diſ fed in a fortreſs, to 
ening, : wn how to make the 1 the ſun's rays GARRISON *, a body of ore, — be inhabitants in 


in gardens, - See Warts. | 1 
The principal operations in gardening, are planting, tranſ- 
-planti engrafting, ' inoculating, pruning, ſowing, &c. | 

hich ſee under cep Tac LAN TINO, TRANS- 
PLANTING, ENGRAFTING, PRUNING; S. 
Other particulars, relating to the art of gardening, ſee un- 
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 Green-wouss, Hor- BED, &c. Se allo PANT, 
Tree, FRUIT-TREE, DWART, Sc. Ser alſo SAL-! 
a 2 e een ß ' 


teich for the ſame thing ; and ſometimes they denote 
things. 8 FS g „„ 2 ; | * 2 | "i 


defend it againſt the enemy ; or 


ſubje&ion z. or even to be ſubſiſted. during the winter ſeaſon. 


FOR TERESSE. 


N Cange derives the word from the corrupt Latin garmiſo 


Which the later writers uſe to ſignify all manner of munition, 


+» "arms, viſtuals, Ec. neceſſary for the defence of a place, and 
1 "the fuſtaining of a ſiege. of ' Wat 4 ] | N my” 
are ſometimes uſed indiffe- 


Garriſen, and winter-quarters, 


different 


"0M 
- 


lo 


| garri 


GARTER, a err 
is more , partiCuially u 


* 


big 


fre GEORG Bhs e Pigs 2s 
Their college is held in the. caſtle of Windſor, . within the 
chapel of St. George, and the chapter-houſe, e 


When they wear not : 

ſtar on the left fide ; and they commonly bear the picture of 
St. George, enamelled on gold, and beſet with diamonds, at 
the end of a blue ribbon, croſſing the body from the left 
ſhoulder. They are not to appear abroad without the garter, 


The order of the garter appears the moſt antient and noble 
lay order in the world. It is prior to the French order of 
St. Michael, by 50 years; to that of the golden fleece, by 


of the Elephant, 209 years. See GOLDEN fleece, THis- 
TIR. Ener, Tein ol 1 6 od, 
Since its inſtitution, there have been eight emperors; and 
_ twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight foreign kings; beſide numerous 
ſovereign princes enrolled 53 
Its orgin is ſomewhat differently related: the common account 
is, that it was erected in honour of a garter of the counteſs of 
| Saliſbury, which ſhe dropped in dancing, and king Edward 
picked up: but our beſt antiquaries ſet this aſide as fabulous. 
Camden, Fern, Cc, take it to have been inſtituted on oc- 
_ calion of the victory obtained over the French, at the battle of 
_ Creſly : that prince, ſay ſome hiſtorians, ordered his garter to 


he made a garter the principal ornament of the order, erected 
in mem 
ſoluble union of the 

Fa. Papebroche, in 
tome of the Aa Sanforum 


_ under that of garter; and that, though it was only inſtituted 
l by king Edward III. yet it had been projected before him, by | 
king Richard I. in his expedition to the Holy-Land ; if we 


_ isftill extant in his own hand writing. He there ordained, 
— Ns eee no longer be ca 
but that of the garter; and inſtead of the George, hung at 
. the collar, he fu KR 

point of his ſword, with the word protectis graven on the 


have given deſcriptions of the ceremonies uſed at the inſtall- 
ment of knights, A Ciſtercian monk, named Mendocius | 
| Belvaletus, has a treatiſe, intitled Ia Garretiere,. or-Speculum 
An APA lince printed under the title of the Catechiſm of 


may credit an author, who wrote under Henry VIII. Pape- 
broche adds, however, that he does not ſee What that author 
Stounds his opinion on; and that though the generality of 
uriters fix the epocha of this inſtitution to the year 1 350% he 
chuſes, with Froiſſard, to refer it to the year 13443 which 
agrees better with the hiſtory of that prince; where we read, 
. that he called an extraordinary aſſembly of knights that year. 
In 155 1. Edward VI. made ſome alterations in the ritual of this 


GAU 
f een 


of forces are 
than in 


noble order of knights, 


nerally, all peers, 


| rected by the 
founder for that purpoſe. _ Their robes, c. are the garter, 


decked with gold and gems, and a buckle of gold, to be worn | 
daily; and, at feaſts and ſolemnities, a ſur-coat, mantle, high 
velvet cap, collar of 88's, compoſed of roſes enameled, &c. 


See MANTLE, COLLAR, &c, 


their, robes, they are to have a filyer 


on penalty of 65. 8 d. paid to the regiſter. 


80 years; to that of St. Andrew, by 190 years; and to that 


s 1 


as companions thereof. 


ry e 


be diſplayed, as a ſignal of battle; in commemoration whereof 
of. this vena) victory; and a ſymbol of the indiſ- 


ſerves, is not leſs known under the name of St. George, than 


order; that prince compoſed. it in Latin, the original whereof 
the order of St. George 
bſtituted a cavalier, bearing a book on the 


ſword ; and verbum Dei on the book 3 with a buckle in the 
left hand, and the word fides thereon. Larrey. a 


For a further account of the order of the garter, ſee Camden, | 
Aſhmole, Dawſon, Leland, Polydore Virgil, Heylin, Legar, 


| Glover, and Fauyn. 


Erhard, Cellius, and the prince of Orange, adds Papebroche, 


his Auslage on St. George, in the third | 
be Aa. publiſhed by the Bollandiſts, has 
_ a diſſertation on the order of. the garter. This order be ob- 
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e order of i. gartor-: 1 explains all the allego- 


TIT II on ntl 


GARTER, principal king at arms; ſee King at arms. 


united in one perſon; garter's employment is to attend the 
ARES of £8 0 of parry for. which allows! A 
mantle a ge, 2a in Windſor caſtle, and penſions 
10 both ſrom the ſovereign and knights, and. laſtly, fees. He alſo 
. carries the rod and ſceptre at every feaſt of St. George, when 
the ſovereign is preſent ; notifies the election of ſuch as are 
new chaſen: attends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, and 
takes care of placing their arms over their ſeats: carries the 
rter to foreign kings and princes ; for which ſervice, it has 
deen uſual to join him in commiſſion with ſome peer, or 
-, other perſon of diſtinct ic. 5470 
Garter's oath relates only to ſervices to be performed within 
tze order; and is taken in chapter before the ſovereign and 
\ knights. His oath, as king at arms, is taken before the earl 


GARTER is alſo a term in heraldry, ſignifying the moiety, or 


half, of a bend, See BEN p.. 
G ARTE, ſee the article FIs RMA RH. 
GAS, in chymiſtry, a term uſed by Van Helmont, to expreſs a 
ſpirit not coagulable; ſuch as that ariſing from wine when fer- 
menting; or from aqua regia, when preying on gold. 
In reality, he applies the word ſo obſcurely, and precariouſſy, 
that tis hard reducing it to any one ſenſe. | | 
Thus, he calls the vital principle in man, gas vitale; and the 
_ fame denomination gas he gives to the ſulphurous ſteams which 
. occaſion. damps : add, that he calls the air, gas ventoſum ; and 
water, the gas of ſal, Sy chlo 
Some would fix his meaning to the ſpirit, or ſubtle and moſt 
volatile part of a 5 : and thus, gas cerevuiſiæ, is the ſpiri- 
tuous ſteam, which flies off from ale, while in working 3 
but this does not take in the whole idea of gas. | 
GASCOIGN, or Gasxoins, the hinder thigh of a horſe ; 
commencing from the ſtifle, and reaching to the ply, or bend- 
ing of the mm I, | 
GASCONADE, a boaſt or vaunt of ſomething very impro- 
bable.—He pretended he had fought ſingly againſt three men; 
a downtight gaſconade !. 1 . 
The term has its riſe from the Gaſcoons, or people of Gaſ- 
_. cony, in France, who it ſeems have been diſtinguiſhed for 
bragging, and rhodomontadvoo . 
GASKOIN, ſee the article Gascoin. _ _ 9 55 
GASTAL DUS“, or Cas rA T Dus, an officer, antiently en- 
tertained in the courts of divers princes. Ys 
_ + ___ Paldus, &c. Macri derives it from the Arabic cha/endar, pur- 
| _ ., _ Veyor of a houſe; others, from the German gaft, and babes, 
The ga/taldus was what in Italy and Spain is now called major- 
demo, viz. the maſter, or ſteward of a houſhold. The ga/tal- 
Aus was a comes, or count, which ſhews his office to have been 
very conſiderable. See Coun,  _ £ 
In the laws of Italy we ſometimes alſo meet with ga/taldns, in 
the ſenſe of a courier; and ſometimes as an eccleſiaſtical offi- 


a 


the function of gaſtaldus. 
GASTREPIP | 

into the trunk of the vena porta; formed of ſeveral branches, 
derived from the ſtomach, and epiploon . 985 


GASTRIC, Gas TRI Us, in anatomy, is applied to divers 

veins, on account of their proceeding from the ſtomach, or 
ventricle, which the Greeks call 5p. See STOMACH, 
'. EPiGASTRIC, HyPOGASTRIC, Did As TRIc, e. 


_ ſplenic vein; and the minor, or leſſer gaſtric, into the trunk 
of 88 . | F 
GASTRILOQUUS ®, or GasTRILoQvV0s, a perſon 
who ſpeaks inwardly, or within his ſtomach; and whoſe voice 
. ſeems to come a-far off; more uſually called ventriloquus. 
See VENTRILOQUUS.  -/ , 15 
The word is formed of the Greek, p, belly, ſtomach, and 
. - the Latin dani, to ſpeak. Vid ALES 


two muſcles, conſtitutin the ſura, or calf of the leg; the 


fig. 6, 11, 41, 14. F 
GASTROCNEMIVS exterius, called alſo ſuralis externus, and 
 gemellus, has two diſtinct, fleſhy originations, from the ſu- 

perior, and hindermoſt part of each tubercle of the lower ap- 
pendage of the thigh- bone; which in their deſcent are each 
dilated into two ſmall fleſhy bellies, the innermoſt of which is 
thickeſt and largeſt; having each a different ſeries of fleſhy 
fibres, which atlength uniting, make a broad, 34% If rom 3 
which narrowing itſelf, joins the great tendon of che ſolæus, 
four fingers breadth above its inſertion into the os calcis.— 
See Tab. Anat. 6A 5 fig. I, n. 66. fig. 2. n. 48. 7 1 ty g 
When this muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended or pulled 
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| backwardsz which motion is very necellity in Walking, run- 
« „ . 1 +4 F413 6-5, MS aff Eh bo 4 #5 6.9 — Al 2 þ4 
* e 8 wo $254.58 * 2 4+ 8 EN TA g E * L ; * King, 


Garter, and principal king at army, are two diſtinR offices, | 


The word is alſo wrote gaftaldius, gaftalgia, gaſtaldatus, gua- | 


| "cer; ſo that it is ſomewhere expreſſed to be ſimony, to buy | 
ICA, in anatomy, a vein, which opens 


The goftricus major, ot greater goſtric vein, is inſerted into the | 


GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, a name common to 
one called externus, the other internus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
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Lk is till of force in the gr 


nit , leaping; 
thoſe who'walk much, or carry 1 3 who | 

wear low-heeled ſhoes, have theſe . ed it 
GaSTROCHEMIVS, or ſurdlis . led 38 

from its figure reſembling a ſole fiſh, is placed under — ex- 

ternal. Its outer fleſh part is covered with a tranſpatent 
tendinous expanſion, w wed makes it _—_ of a vid colour. 


ee Tub. Anat, (Myol:) fig. 1. n. 63. fig.'2. n. 47 


1. U. 64. Gg. 2. n. 4 
It begins partly tendinous, chiefly pe. the San of 
the uppe 


chi 


r appendix of the Pda, and back · part 
that is, below the inſertion of the ſubpoplitæus; and inerea- 


compoſed of various orders of | 


ſes to a large feſhy be 
ge Heſhy belly, — the 


fleſhy fibres, ſome of them underneath aptly 


# figure of the top of a feather, whoſe ſtamina, being here ten- 


dinous, join with the great tendon, which is about a wo 
breadth long; and inſerted into the Tuperior and Hinder 
| 1 ih the 158 beg, as it wes; Ker 
t r wit „ a 
to the 2 ought therefore to be attended with muſ- 
cles of great 3 to extend it; which is the reaſon that 
theſe muſeles ſo much exceed their *or bely-god 
GASTROLATER *, a glutton, or ly-god : aa dew 
venter et. See IDOLATER. 
GASTROMANCY, ' or Seren ner a Kin of 
divination, practiſed among the antients, by means of words, 
coming, or foaming to come out of the belly. Fee Drvina- 
Prone: 
* The word is Greek; er la, compoſed of yern, vr, 
"wy and ne lent, 2 [et 
There is another kind of divination, called by the nutte name, 
gaſtromancy, which is performed by means of glaſſes, or other 


round, tranſparent veſſels; ; at the bottom whereof certain 
f Geures appear, by magic art. It is thus called, 4 reaſon the 


figures appear as in the belly of the vellels. 
GASTROTOMY, the operation of cutting open the 174 
otherwiſe called the Cefarian A. See ESARIAN Sec- 


n 


| GATE, 'a large door, leading, or Welt entrance, into à ear, 


town, caſtle, palace, or other conſiderable building, - See 
Bor.;- -* 

.T hebes, in Egypt, was — 
with an. Aud gates. Fez, in Africa, has thirty-one gates. 
In antient Rome there was a triumphal gate, porta trium- 
© phalis, See TRIUMPH, In modern Rome there is * 7 
Jubilee gate, which is only opened the year of. A grand jubike 
See JUBILEE.. 


The gates of London are many of them converted into als | 
or priſons ; as Ludgate, bh ate, &c.—The leſſer, or )- 


2 are called pofterns. See OSTERN. Mn 


ates through w Uh coaches, &c. are to paſs; ſhould- not be 


leſs than Seen foot broad; nor more than twelve: 08 PEE | 


to be Iz the breadth, _ & ah 
* of GAxks, in aſtrology, ſee OviniInG, 

E. „or GA BEL, in law, ſignifies tribute, oy den 
n rent, payment, or revenue; of which there were an- 
"pay ſeveral kinds, gavel- corn, _Zavel- malt, aut. gavel, gavel- | 
Poder, &c. See Ga BEL. 

FAVEL, is ſometimes alſo uſed f for What we more uſually all | 


the gable. See G BLE. 
o GAVELET M, in "law, 2 ſpecial, and antient 
Kent, 45 the cuſtom of ha has 


vr? 


__VEL-KIND. 

3 The proceſs of the govelet is thus : RESTO | 
the ſteward of his court, from three weeks to. three weeks, to 
find ſome diſtreſs upon "the tenement ;- till the fourth court; 
and if at that time he find none, at this fourth court, it is 


awarded, that he take the tenement in his hand in name of a 


- diftreſs, and keep it a year and a day without manuring; with 
in which time, if the tenant 
ſonable amends for the with-holding, -he ſhall have and enjoy 
| His tenement as before: if he come not before the year | 
and day be paſt, the lord is to go to the next county court, | 
with witneſſes of what had paſſed at his own court, and 


nounce there his proceſs, to have further witneſſes ; and then | 


by the award of his own court, he ſhall enter and manure the 
tenement as his own : ſo that if the tenant defire afterwards to 

_ have and hold it as 5 he muſt agree with the 1 ac- 

., carding to this old ſay * Has he not ſince any thing 

188 or h ning n then let him Pay five EA 

4 were, ere he become healder Fla —Other copies 
Have the firſt part with ſome variation; - Let Ein nine times. 

pay. and nine times repay.” i 

GAVFELEIND, 2 tenure, or.cuſtom, whereby the ben of 
farther are equally divided, at bis death, among all his ſons ; |. 


or the land of the brother among all the 8 if he have 
no iſſue of his own. See Cure, and aan D- 


1 oc, * 72 2 | . 
eutanicis priſcis patris cadet £ in agres. 400 2 . 
Maſcula . Omg, 2 foret ulla beten. & 38 


_ This, cuſtom, which antientl ſon throughout 85 4 1. 
— ET: * odds or the lame baſe} gen kale 


Herefordſhire, and <6 $4 3 though with ſome difference: 


— 
- 


, 


„or mandiag on tip-toe, Ee. enn ile; that 


0 f 
known by the appellati . meter of it will de masz ens that will be the far pin 


1 


3 


; 


; 


his arrears, and make rea- | 


| 


G40. 


- But age mee s. 

r 
n Chriſt 

of the time of Henry VIII. oe horch. e 

have held all their lands dither" by wok Mii * 

5 3- whoſe ownets were men 


2 by 


Nl frerholders the ſeeond Was called folly; e \ have N 


ers Whereof wete of Tervile condi and poly 
: Iuntatem domini. (See book Laws, er, fe 
LAND, Se.) Now, 7 i 
tho 8 
n Sands vhs i Gm » and in K. Wat 
2 "whence" came the e bee 2 de 
it was retained in Kent more than N places, Was <= 
„i upon the N omen invaſion, tou 
6 bende, de de, d. e an but on th Fr 
cc — Ai itions, - they NP” retain their won Beep 
{G2 ms out any infrin ent or Aiminu 
<p Int ed Lov =. ro | tion ; and el. 
” de ds held un — deſcend equally, 
„ he art „Hare and Hare alike, among all the 
d children; and in defect of theſe,” among the females.” 
ü adds, “ That they are ef age, or qualified to take the lands 
| < upon them, a teen; an may then give, vend, or alic 
cc nate the ſame to dende, without the conſent of any 
« lord: and children here inberit their father's land ac 
te convicted of felony, murder, c. The tenants in gavel- 
«© nd are to do fealty 3 and to be in the tuition bf N 
40 2 whos is pot ot next heir after them, till fifteen years of 
4c f nowledgment to the! ord for che lands,” & & 
GAV LAN *, a tenant Who is liable to * 
* "TN ae eig, jp weer Sommer, 00. 


GAUGE: Lime a . wk We hg-rod whoſe 
- ſcription and uſe fee under the article bee, j * 
Ga UGE-Point, of a ſolid meaſure, is the diameter of a circle, 
whoſe afen is equal to the ſolid content of "the ſame meaſure 
See MR asv re, antConTENT:'- ; 
Thus, the. ſolidify of a wine gallon King 231 eudic ches; 
if you 'conceive a circle tb contain fo many inches, the dia- 


of wine meaſure. '” 
And an ale pallot containing 288 table. mekite; by the f fame 
"rake, the ga : . will be found to be 
19.15 : and after manner the nt of 
6 other meaſure be determined. kk . 
Hence we deduce, that when the diameter of a cylinder i in 
inches is equal to the gauge: point in any theafure, (given 
_ likewiſe" in inches) meh in length thereof will contain 
an integer of the ſame meaſure. In a cylinder, whoſe dia- 
meter is 17. 15 inches, evury inch in height contains one in- 


tire gallon in wine- ; and in another, whoſe diame- 
ter is 19.15, * inch in eontains one ale gallon, 
GAUGH R, an xr, 2ppointed by the king, to gauge, i. e. 

examine, or caſke, tuns, pipes, barrels, 


of beer, vine, oil, Kc. and to give them a mark of allow- 
ance (which is u circle burnt With an ron) before they be 
ſold in an any place within the extent of this office, dee Ex- 
is E, and GAUGING: 
GAUGING, the art, or Al ef mesſring Oe expacitits, or 
contents of all kinds of veſſels; and ei the quan · 
tity of fluids, or other matters, contained *therein, Fee 
/ MeatvkinG, Content, &c, 1 
Cagi is the art of reducing the en wn Ge of 
veſſels of divers forms, cubical, parallelepepedal, cylindrical, 
„ conical, Cc. to fome known cubic meaſure ; 
and of computing, for inſtance, how many gallons, quarts, 
_ pints or the like, of any — e. Fr. ale, beer, wine, 
- brandy; Sc. are contained therein bee Cubr, Pakar- 


1111 PEPED, Fett 391 
Canin is a branch of Seebröszenzr zv. 
operation, are 


Tube principal veſſels that come under its 

ipes, barrels, rundlets, and other cafks ; alſo backs, coolers 
ow Ce. See BARREL, Oc. 

The ſolid content of cubical, babe pepe el and priſmatic 

veſſele, we have already obſerved, is ealfly found in cubic 

inches, or the like, by multiplying the aten of the baſe by 

- the rd ppimotopet altitude. eln Pxrsm, &c. 
lindrical veſſels, the ſame'is found by multiplying 


| cho ahiel he dice bale, by the perpendicular altitude, 


as beſore. See CYLINDER; 

Caſks of the uſual bbum ef hogſheads, kilderkins, &'c. ma 
be confideted as ſegments of a ſpheroid cut off by two 
planes, icular to the axis; which brings them to 
Oughtred's theorem, for meaſuring ale and wine caſts; 
Which is thus: Add twice the area of the circle at the bung, 


to the area of the circle of the head. Ne the ſum by 


one third of the length of the caſk: is the con- 
tent of the veſſel in cubie inches. 

But for accuracy, Dr. coals, Mr. Cafwwel, Ge. wink, that 
moſt of our caſks had better be confidered as fruſtums 1 
rabolic ſpindles; "which are ke than th ee, 


veſſcls nearer the gs 


4 


e WES IS 20-2: 


e 
area | Deſeriptiv 


| n bo to multiplied by | 

- caſk, the content in ſolid inches: wh re conve 
into gallons, by dividing by 282 for ale, and by 231 for 
wine gallons. 1 e ernennt 


t gatging,” as now practiſed, is chieſſy done by m | 
— called gaaging-rodi, of ruler, which de the bu- 
ſineſs at once, and anſwer the queſtion without To much cal- 
culation ; Which is no inconſiderable addition, both to the 

eaſe and diſpatch of the work. This inſtrumental way of 
gauging, therefore, we ſhall wy chiefly inſiſt upon. 
Cinfiruftin of 'a GAUOINOG- rod, whereby the content of any cy- 
lndrical, or other common veſſel is eaſily had. — Lake the diame- 
ter A Bof a cylindrical veſſel, AB DE, Tub. Surveying, 
| ty. 26. that holds one of — | —_—_— 782 — fluid * 
eſtimated, 2. gr. gallons; and” join it at right ang es to the 
Me b From B © 1, ſet off a right line equal 
to AB; then will Bi be the diameter of a veſſel, that holds 
two meaſures, or gallons, of the ſame height as the former, 


veſſel that holds three meaſures, but of the ſame height as 
that which only holde one: And, aſter the ſame” manner, 
find the diameters of other larger veſſels, B 4, B 5, B 6, 
By. c. EFF 
| Lafly, ſet off the ſeveral diviſions thus found, A t;.A 2, A 3, 
Sc. upon the fide of a rod, or rule; and on the other the 
height, or depth of a cylinder, that holds one meaſure or 
- gallon, repeated as oft as it will go. Thus is the ganging- 
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For cylinders, that have the ſame altitude, are to each other 
as the ſquares of their diameters; conſequently the ſquare of 
the diameter that holds 2, 3, or 4 gallons, muſt be double, 
triple, or quadruple of that which only holds one. And 
ſince in the firſt, A B=A-1, the ſquare of B r is double, 
that of Bz triple, that of B 3 quadruple, &c. it is evident, 


that the right lines A 2, A 3, A 4, Se. are the diameters of 
the veſſels required. Si E e Lo tare 


| Theſe diviſions, therefore, being applied to the ſide of a cy- 
lindrical veſſel, it will immediately appear how many mea- 


1 Tomanends it to the publiek, 


Again, let A 2h 23; then will B 3 be the diameter of a 


Feagch double of the equated. 
Ee rok 

in all p r, however 
others, as including all the prec 


| digmeter, that is, of fialf the 
and G H; it is hot ſaſe to ule it 
prefers it ſo much before all 
cautions poffible; that he re- 
to enadt it by law, that all caſks 
De made in this proportion,” 
The methode of gauging, which chiefly obtain among us, 
e four 75 ganging-rod, and Evetard's 1 -rule. 
end % of the faur' foot GAH . Ihe four 
foot e repteſen 
u 


in Tab. Surveying, fig. 18. n. 2. 
is y made of box, and confiſts of RNs A ch * 
| longs and about three eighths of an inch ſquare, joined to- 
, gether by three braſs joints ; 14 hich means the f̃od is ren- 
dered four foot long, Wben the four rules are quite opened; 
and but one foot, when they are folded together. 
On the firſt face of this .J. We 4, are, placed two dia- 
 ' gonal lines 3 one for beer, and the other for wine: by means 
of which the content kt r or 


— 


my common veſſel in bee 


wine gallons may be readily found, by putting the rod in at 
d e of the vt” Bt Eels" Oe ets at 


the head of the veſſel with the flaves 
hole. For diſtinction of this line, 

| 8 and wine gallus. 1 ” 5 7 8 
n the ſecond face, 5, are, a line of inches, and the gauge 
line; which is à line expreſſing the areas of circles, Shoke 
diameters are the correſpondent inches in ale gallens. At 


oppoſite to the bung - 
there is writ, thereon, 


+ 


the hegipning' K Wig, , CLE PILL, .. 
On the third face, 6, are'three ſcales of lines; the firt,. at 

the end of which is writ hog head, is for Ancing how.man 
gallons there is in a kiokſhead, When it is not full, lying with 
its axis parall The ſecond line, at the 


el to the horizon. | 
end of which is writ B. L. nenifying a butt lying, is for the 
"he third line is to find 


ame uſe as that' for the hogſhead. 


COT VI. In * W 


— 


9 


ing: at the ends of it is wrote B. S. ſignifying a butt land- 
ig. Half way the fourth face of the gauging-rod, 7, are 
bi three er bf lines, to find the wants in a firkin, Kd Kin, 
ad; barrel, lying with their areas parallel to the horizon. 
Ter zie difinguillied by letters F. K. B. fignifying a frkin 
- kilderkin, and harre. e 
e if the "diagonal line: m the Gavcine-Rid—To find 
"the content of a veſſel in beer or wine gallons, put the braſed 
end of the gauging- | LIK, 
the diagvnsß lines upwards; and thruſt the braſed end to the 
meeting of the head and ſtaves: Then, with chalk, make a 
mark on the middle of the bung- hole of the veſſel; and 
_ alſo" on the; diagonal lines of the rod, right againſt, or over 
one another, Jn pe the braſed end is thruſt home to the head 


„* 
- * 
1 


* 
_- 


the height of that which holds one gallon, will contain. 
| Wherefore, finding by the diviſions on the other ſide of the 
rod, how often the height of one gallon is contained in the 
beight of the given veſſel ; and multiplying the diameter be- 
fore found by this number: the p 
of gallons the veſſel contains. . 
Thus, v. gr. if the diameter of the 
and its height 12, its content will be 9 
Note, 1 The leſs you 


lindrical veſſef be 8, 
96 gallons 
take the height of the cylinder, con 


. 


containing ſevetal gallons, will be the more eaſily diviſible 
into leſſer parts. 
digit, or tenth of an inch. cope, oy, 
2 The diameters of veſſels holding one or more decimal 
parts of a gallon, will be had by dividing one or more deci- 
mal parts of the veſſel holding a whole gallon, by its height; 
which gives us the area of the circular baſe ; 


+42 ” 


the diameters are 
two or more gallens. | | 1 
Je of the Gau G18 6-Reod.—To'fihd the content of a caſk ; | 
that is, ( determine the number of meaſures, e. gr. 
it will hold: apply the gauging*#od to the veſſel, 'as directed 
in the preceding article; and find both the length of the 
dak A C, fg. 75 and both diameters G H, and A B. 
Now, as we find by experiment, how far ſoever it thay be 
from geometrical” etactne, that à common caſk of this 
form, may ſafely enough be reputed: as à cylinder, whisſe 
baſe is a medium between the head and the beliy; find fuch 
| r — * the equared Humer. Tae CY 
n multiplying the number thus found by the length of 
the caſk A C the product will be the nutniber of theaſia 
_ Suppoſe, e gr. A Bes8, and GH=12, and A CI 3 
equated diameter will be 16; which multiplied p, 
Lives the capacity” of the caſk, 1 meaſures. 


f it happen that the diameters of the two ends be not cual: 
wh ters two ends be not equal; 


doth, and take half their fam fo 


to work by. #3. 4 4 : 
Thers is another method, whereby the content of 4 we. 
1 ; whereby the content of à velle! 


any calculation zt all,” Wich obtains in di- 

* parts of Germany and the Low Countries: hüt 48 this 

Aoſes all veſſels to be fimilar to each other ; and their 
I 2- | 


_ 


taining one gallon, the greater will the diameter of the haſe | 
be: whence both that, and the diameters of the cylinders, | © 


rom whence | 
the diameter is eaſily found by the rules delivered under | 
Dia ETER, CRI, C And after the ſame manner | 
found for the diviſions of veſſels that hold | 


gallons, , 


the 
15, | 


r the diameter | 


ſures, , gr. gallons, a cylindrical veſſel of that baſe and of 


Qt will be che number | 
"Ion br Naa diagonal lines, will,” on the ſame lines, ſhew the whole 


Bayer directs ſuch height to be only one 


om 1 


ten inches. Thus, ten inches 


If the mark made on the bu; 
that made on the rod, hen you put it the other way ; then, 


Uſe of tht GAber- 


and ſtaves. Then turn the gauging-rod to the other end of 
the veſſel, and thruſt the” raſed end home to the end as — 
; Lay e ir the mark made on the gelgisg- ro come even 
with the mark made on the bung-Hole, when the rod was 
thruſt to the other ,end ; which if it be, the matk made on 


14-4 
4 4 


Content of the caſk in beer 1 wine 61 5 ultra 
ung-hole, be not right againſt 

right againſt the mark made on the bung-hole, make an- 
aber on the diagonal lines: and the diviſion on the diagonal 


Une, between the two chalks, will ſhew the vellel's whole 


n beer gallons will be near 51, and in 
wine gallons 2. RENT 


If a veſſel be open, as a half-harrel, tun, or 
meaſure from the middle on one fide, to the head a 


long rule, prove 70 inches ; the content 
of that veſſel may be found this. 
Every inch at the beginning-end of the diagonal line, call 


become 100 inches; andevery 


_tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons ; and every whole gallon, 
J Os. ETC In 5: 
Tam. at 44.8 inches, on the diagonal beer-line, is 200 


gallons ; 10 that 4 inches 48 parts, now called 44 inches 8 
4 Su juſt two tenths of a gallon, now ca led 200 gallons; 
ſo alfo, if the diagonal line be 7b inches and 7 tenths, a cloſe 
caſt, of ſuch diagonal, will hold 1000 beer gallons: but an 
open caſk, but half 15 much, viz. 500 beer gallons. 
ine.—To find the content of any cy- 
lindrical veſſel in ale gallons: ſeek the diameter of the veſſel 
in inches, and juſt againſt it, on the gauge-line, is the 
ntity of ale gallons contained in one inch deep: this 
8 by * length of the cylinder, will give its con- 
nt in ale TIE 5 WW 
Fer example : ſuppoſe the length of the. veſſel, 32.06, and 
288 of its baſe 73 ; What is the content in 
Kight againſt 25 inches, on the gauge - line, is one 
545 f gallen ; which aller 
gives 55.9447 gallons for the content 


of dee. 


” 


rod into the bung hole of the caſk, with 


U 


how much liquor is wanting to fill up a butt when it is ſtand- 


of a veſſel be 28 inches four 


be 38 inches; the diagonal line gives 122 beer , gallons ; 
half of which, viz. 61, is the content of the open half tub. 
If Pry have a large veſſel, as a tun or copper, and the dia- 
© gonal line taken by a 


and 2 
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| + The bung diameter of a bogſhead being 25 incher, the head] fel, and dhe Hike do the; managen of 
diameter 12 inches, and the length. 32. 06 inches; to find BouboufT n Ü 1 
Seek 25, the bung diameter, on the line of inches; and] ley of Hinnom. In. that valley, which, Was near Jer val 
right againtt jt on the gauge-line, you will find 1,745: take| there was a place named Tophet, fene fene how ; 
:  ohe third of it, which is . 580, and ſet it down twice: ſeek | ficed their children t Moloch,: by making them. pak thee, © 
= 22 inches, the head diameter, and againſt it you will find on] the. fire. King Jalias; to render this Race for eye; a © 
— the gauge-line 55 one third of which added to twioe] nable, made a cloaca, or common- ſhore thereof, CT 
1 | bo -$80, gives 1.6096; which multiplied by the length 32:06, | the filth. and carcaſſes in the city were.caft, 
1 tze product will be 31. 60g 76, the content in ale gallons. | The Jews obſerve further, that chere was 2 continual fir. 
| Note, this operation ſuppoſes, that the aforeſaid hogſhead is] kept up, to burn and conſume thoſe carcaſſes ; for which 


in the figure of the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid. | reaſon, as they had no proper term in their lan 
The uſe of the lines on the two ether faces of the rod, is] nify bell, they made uſe of that of gehenng, Wee 
very eaſy; you need t it down * into the bun -| denote a fire unextinguiſhable. Be oth 0 
hole if the veſſel you delire to know the quantity 1 e SNN . oy. "= article CAI EN DAX. 
llons, contained in be lying) to the ite ſtaves; 11 among phyſicians, is applie 
S cba oh Y 7 2 roachin glutinous conſiſtence of , e thing 


And then, where the ſurface of the liquor cuts any one off app g.he | | 
the lines appropriated to that veſſel, will be the number of GELD, or GIT, in our antient cuſtoms, a mulct, or com- 
lons contained in that veſſel. 115 5 nation for a crime, or delinquency. See GI Tp, and 
deſcription and uſe of Everard's ſliding rule for gauging, | NOTES e HEAP wr, andtena;ty * : 

ſee under the article L TIN G- RI. l Neno, wergili was antiently, uſed for the value or price of 3 
 GAUGING- Rod; fee the article GavGinG. I man ſlain; orſgild, of a beat, F&, 

_ 'GAULISH Language ; ſee Roman, and FRE N M M. 22 2 de Geldis, & Danegeldis, Horngeldis; & For. 
GAUNT, an old word for lean, or lank.— Thus we fay, a geldis, & de Bladæuita & Flitauita, & Leirwita, & Heim. 

| | auita, & Fremineſeuda, & Werdpeni, & Averpeni, & — 


by Lore: e. ele 7% inks | 
GAUNTLET, ſee the article GanTLET. Jandin Devon. 1 q” ot 
GAURES, or rather Gavzzs, or GaBRes ; fee the ar- Foat-Gzrp, QF 7 Foor-Geld. 

thin, light, tranſparent | Mond- GELD, ( Woop- Geld. 


SAW ZE, in commerce, a ver | LD, | 85 
kind of ſtuff, wove ſometimes of filk, and ſometimes only GEL DA RBL E, fee the article GilIDñ ABE. 
| GELDING, the operation of - caſtrating, and particularly 


of thread. See STUFF. exo e Lo Feet 3, th 
To warp the ſilk for making of gate, they uſe a kind of | horſes. See CASTRATION, | 
mill, upon which the ſilk is wound: this mill is a wooden | The ſame term is alſo applied to a horſe thus caſtrated ; 
machine, about ſix foot high; having an axis perpendicu- | or whoſe teſticles are cut out, to diſable him from being a 
larly placed in the middle thereof, with fix large wings, on | ſtallion. See Hogzs, | © © © 
which the filk is wound from off the bobbins, by the axis | In gelding of horſes, regard is to be had to their age, the ſca- 
turning round. % | ſon of the year, and the ſtate of the moon. For the firſt, 
When all the ſilk is on the mill, they uſe another inſtru - if it be a colt, the operation may be performed at nine, or 
ment, to wind it off again on td two beams: this done, the fifteen: days old, if the teſticles be come down; in regard 
ſilk is paſſed through as many little beads as there are threads] the ſooner he is gelt, the better it will be for his growth, 
of ſilk; and thus rolled on another beam, to ſupply the] ſhape, and courage; though a horſe may be gelded at any 
loom. 5 „„ II | age, if care be taken in the cure.— As for the ſecond, the 
The gawze loom is much like that of the common wea-| beſt time is about April, or May; or elſe about the. latter 
vers, through it has ſeveral appendages peculiar thereto, See gf COUNT or the third, the wane of the moon is 
2 | | eferred as tteſt time. 1 


Loom. | | , N . 7 TIO. 

There are 1 gawzes ; ſome with flowers of gold and | _ The manner of gelding. is thus: the beaſt being caſt on 

filver, on a filk ground : theſe laſt are chiefly brought from ſome ſoft place, the operator takes the teſticles, between his 
: \, Chia, a. 1 | fore and great finger; flits the cod, and prefles out the ſtones; 
3 SATA, ſee the article Gu Ala cun. | then with a pair of nippers made very ſmooth, either of ſteel, 
GAZE-EHound, ſee the article HounD. III - box, or brazil, claps the ſtrings of the ſtones between them, 

t of the| very near to where the ſtones are ſet on; and preſſes them ſo 


GAZETTE *,. a news-paper, or printed accoun | | 
Tranſactions of divers countries, in a looſe ſheet, or half ſheet. | hard, that there may be no flux of the blood; then ſears 
Dee JOURNAL, _ DEC a 39s St I | away the ſtone with a thin drawing cauterizing iron, made 

The word is formed of Gazetta, à kind of coin, formerly | red hot. g $1110 Vp 2815 bin 
current at Venice; which was the ordinary price of the firſt | This done, he takes a hard plaſter, made of wax, roſin, and 
waſhed turpentine melted together, and melts; it on the head 


news- printed there: though others derive it, by cor-| c 
| ruption, the Hebrew izga#, which ſignifies zuntivs, a] of the ſtrings with the hot iron; and afterwards. ſears the F 
g meſſenger; but this etymology is too much forced. | firings, and melts more of the ſalve, till there is a good a 
We fay, the London Gazette, Paris Gazette, Gazette a la thickneſs of the ſalve laid on the ſtrine. N 
main, &C.—Gazeties, which moſt le look on as trifles, | This being done to one ſtone, the nippers are looſened, and * 
are by ſome held the moſt difficult kind of compoſitions that] the like is done to the other; and the two flits of the cod fil- 1 
have appeared. They require a very extenſive acquaintance] led with white ſalt; and the out- ſide of the cod anointed f 
with languages, and all, the terms thereof; a great fa-| with hogs greaſe: and thus they let him riſe, and keep him 1 
cility, and command of writing, and relating, things clean- | in a warm ſtable, without tying him ys Staten 81 i t 
lily, and in a few words. I I he ſwells much in his cod, or ſheath, they chafe him up 9 
To write à Gazette, a man ſhould be able to ſpeak of war] and down, and make him trot an hour in a day; and be 5 
both by land, and ſea ; be thoroughly acquainted with every | _ ſoon recovers. 15 | 5 et 
thing relating to geography, the hiſtory of the time, and | GELOSCOPY, Ge LoscoPa, a kind of divination, drawn F. 
that of the noble famiſies: Wich the ſeveral intereſts of prin- | from laughter: or, a knowledge of any perſon's: character, ti 
ces, the ſecrets of courts, and the manners and cuſtoms of and qualities, acquired from the conſideration of his laugh- 8 
b % - / ² io aro af 30 for 
Vigneul de Marville recommends a ſet of Gazettes well wrote, | GEM, or Gzmm, GzMMa, a common name for all pre- * 
as. the fitteſt books, for the inſtruction of young perſons, | cious ſtones, or jewels, See PRECIOUS Stones.” |, the 
coming into the world, I Among gems, the principal are the diamond, ruby, ſapphire, „ 
"The firſt Gazette publiſhed in theſe parts, is ſaid to have been emerald, turcoiſe, opal, agat, cryſtal, Cc. See each de 
that of Paris, begun in the year 1631, by Theophraſt Re- its proper article, DIA MON Dy RuBy, SAPPHIRE, Eu- for 
naudot, a phyſician of Montpelier, in his office of intelli- | RAL D, &c. Pearls are alſo ranked among gems an 
A | EE not ſtones. See PPA. Ad. 
GAZ ON s, in fortification, turfs, or pieces of freſh earth | Several authors, both antient and modern, relate wonders : - ting 
covered with graſs, cut in form of a wedge, about a foot | the virtues, and medicinal properties of gems: but their rep rent 
long, and half a foot thick: to line or face the outſides of tation, in this: reſpect, is now not a little fallen; and 24 a . 
works made of earth, in order to keep up the ſame, and pre- | even deny them any virtue at all. Vet are the 2 he as 1 
vent their mouldering. OT. e hr ſuch ſtones ſtill preſerved by the phyſicians, in ſome 0 a by t 
GEERS, a general term for trappings, harneſs, and all other | moſt celebrated compoſitions; and there are ſeyeral ch © Tome 
5 18 that belong to draught-horſes, or oxen. I cal preparations made of tbe. "nd er- hum 
GEHENNA, Tea, a ſeripture term, which has given] In as ſeveral perſons of the greateſt 2 * body 
ſome pain to the: criticks, It occurs in St, Matthew v. 22, | perience, . have related ſome conſiderable effect -+ ign0 | do fe 
29, 30. x. 28. xviii. 9. xxiii, 15, 33. Mark ix. 43, 45, | gem, on their own particular obſervaticus; and, mo bw 2 ſer 
45 Luke xii. 5. James iii. 6. 1 | ways improbable that ſome of the ſofter ſtones m . be impor = 
The authors of the Louvain, and Geneva verſions, retain the | - fiderable & 5+ the human body; it might lcigal excite 
: word Gehenna, as it ſtands in the Greek; the like does M. dent indiſcriminately to exclude them from any m ventit 
Dimon: the Engliſh tranſlators render it by hell, and bell. „ p ole 1 par e339 | == 


are f 4 as fab re will ſtill remain raids on as 

<—_- and well — fooing, as any of our _ 
3 — dene Mr. Boyle was induced to give us 
a trestiſe of the origin and virtues .of you z | [the purport 
whereof is to make appear, that ſuch coy were originally 
in a fluid ſtate, or made up of ſuch ſubſtances as were for- 
morly fluid ; and that many of their general virtues are pro- 

a Mitt derived from 'the mixture of metalline, m.. mi- 
nel ſubſtances uſually A with them; 

of their virtues a. 

ces of that com- 


great variety, and the particular effi 
riſe from ſome happy concurrent 5 


mixture; e. gr. the peculiar nature of the impregnating li- 


quor, the 8 wherein it is mixed with the ſcen 


the like. | 
24 rem: this hypotheſis of the virtues of gems, he ſhews 
that ſeveral of them are not ſimple concretions of any pe- 
treſcent liquors, but conſiſt alſo of other mineral adventi- 


tious parts; which he argues from the ſeparableneſs of ſuch | 


ſubſtances in ſome ſtones, the ſpecific gravity in others, and 
the different waters or tin ures to be met with in gems of 
the ſame ſpecies, ' as rubies, ſapphires, Ee and even dia- 
monds; of which ſome are yellow, of other 'colours 
and ſome green, almoſt like emeralds. 
There may therefore be in ſome gems, amber "PEE 
tious corpuſcles : but there is great reaſon to think that ſome 
of theſe corpuſcles may be indued with ſeveral properties and 
- medicinal /virtues : there is a great difference among theſe 
impregnating particles, and probably a greater variety than 
known by us; and- laſtly, many gems are very richly im- 
pregnated with theſe particles: why, then, may not they 
- exert ſome power? This is the ſubſtance of what is direkt 
alledged, in behalf of gems. 3 
The ſtreſs of what is objected againſt de, is, that the mi- 
neral ſubſtances ' they contain, are fo cloſely locked up, that 
they can.communicate nothing to the body, and ſo-can have | 
no medicinal operation, being unconquerable by ſo ſmall a | 
heat, as that of the ſtomach, and Wer parts of the body. 
See DI GESTI Nx. 
Which objection right be 8 enough to prevent one's 
aſeribing any medicinal virtues to them a priori; but can 
conclude nothing againſt what is warranted by ſo many facts, 
and obſervations; eſpecially, when there are ſeveral W | 
culars, that obviate this objection. ; 
For, a vigorous loadftone, though fi 


ile the 


E_— 


A, 


n 


ann 


n if it b |. that fe de ig 1 
part wich — ia, gut . of 2 Hach 
d they loſe none of Their weigut: it may be anfwered; that 
the antimonial £5.48 d. cup imbue wine and other lie uors, 
wich a. ſtrong e dene hh, without undetgoing any ſenſi- 
ble R — of weight! Add, that 
ter be not allowed a menſtruum fit to draw any thing from 
| 5 yet, both Helmont, and others inform us, that a 
3 it being kept a day or two upon a Tmall 
pa hee that drug, will 'nequire a Virtue of Kling 
Crake though the 1229 retains its former 7 
2 3 RY. - ri 1 Gn 
EMMA, in ys un MA. 
CEN ARA , or eee ledond Free! de Bu 
Gee Talmud. See TALMUD. | 
* The word 71911 Gemara, is nnn d to 
2 ſupplement; but, in ſtractneſs, it rather fgniſftes cm 5 
| ment, perſection : being fortued of the Chaldee mo- 
or Ghemar, to ſiniſn, perfect, 'or coniplear apy thing. © 8 
Tube Rabbis call che Pentateuch, fimply the Low, he Ft 
part of the Talmud, which is only 4 Ny: of 


venient operation on the human body ons ns wore in the 
pocket, or long held in the hand. Boyle has found 
divers tranſparent pebbles, which, , what cut, Woale reſemble | 
diamonds, © that might be immediate wy N emit copi- 

_ ous, and ſtrong- fcented ſteams. And if l rate 
be owing to tlie effluvia of bets enticed by dy rubbing ;/ very | 
Night alterations may ſuffice to procure expirations from 


tranſparent gem, many of which are electrical, and — 


the hardeſt of all, viz. diamonds; one 6f which Mr, Boyle 
kept by him, whick upon a little friction would attract very 
vigorouſly; SceMAGNET, ErrIUvIA, ELscTRICITY, 
e dia part Of de jeg, which pretends Y 
o that part emt not to 
be digeſtible by the heat of the ſtomach, it ma "ho * | 
that we do not know how far the digeſtion of ** the 
ſtomach is owing to heat: nor is it proved, du 
terials can have no operation on the body, without wit) A | 
geſted, 1. e. in paſſing through it, without 3 any 
enſible change of bulk, figure, Oc. as gems, when follow: 


ed, are ſuppoſed to do.” de a} 


timony, Which they call pillulz perpetu, becau 
have performed their operation in the body, and are 
forth with the excrements, they" may be applied N 
again to the ſame purpoſe. Nor do we know, what ; 
there may be between ſome juices in ——_ and — i= | 
neral parts which impregnate gemi: for though oculus th 1 | 
OY 4 id rare gems, yet if one wt the h 
ſort, r e in conimigin E it 
| an alteration, 'obvious'to the eye. 5 = . 
Add that Mr, Boyle has, without heat, obtained u Minde 
tincture from cel hard bodies, and even from a tranſpa- 
rent ſort of gem, by means of à faint liquor, diftined the | 
à vegetable fübſtance, as harmleſs, and 28 plentifally eaten 
as bread. And whether ſame Juice of 9g” body, atfiſted | 


by the natural heat thereof, miy'not ſerve for meuſtth to || © 
ſome gems, we will not T5 bt pt the natural heat of a 


human ſtomach, na 
7 , * be able, 


151 155 th 
diamond of Mr Bs yle's, hoſe 5 
excited without ir Bones 


ventitious heat: and another.” b. | 
| hin a little more than uke warm, pee be brought to 


V. in the dark,” "Bee PROSTHOoRUs. 5 
OL, } 


1 


law, or an application thereof to barricakf 'taſts, ; ich th 
deciſions of the untlent Rabbing th thereon, they call the 
Mſebnn, i. e. ſecond law: and the ſecond part, Wai is a 
more extenſive and ample txplication' of the ſame law, and 
a collection of. deciſions of the 'Rabbins poſterior to 1 
| Miſchna, they call Gemarg, 9. 2. Mong . 1g 
finiſhing; by reaſon oy, eſteem it "the finiſhing of che law, 
or an Explication, beyond which there is hot! g further to 
be deſired. See Misc hxg. 7 
The Gemara. is uſually called fimply ly Tala, Je eominoh 
name 'of the whole work” In this ſenſe we Tay. , there are 
two Gemar, or Talmuds ; that of Jerufalem and Fer of 
Babylon: cough 3 in frictneſs the 'Gemara' is jon ht an explica- 
tion 15 the Miſchna, given by the Jewiſh doors in their 
ſchools : much as the ee or our Tchool divines on 
St. Thomas, or the maſter of the entences, Are an 9 
_ of the writings of thoſe authors. 
| 2 Monſ. Tilemont obſerves, was Wiote on 
. Mit ichna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jews place about 
the ond of the ſecond century: but Fa. Morin proves from 
the work itſelf, wherein mention is made of the urks, chat 
it was not wrote till dhe time of Hericlius, about 1 yur 


| _ and this is what is called, 10 Gemara, ot Talmud 


many gem, is known to emit copious effluvia: and there are | | 
many which” have been found to have a manifeſt and incon-( B 


eruſulem, which the Jews do not ul e or eftectt 7 Ml 
reaſon of its obſcurity. 

They fet a much greater value on'the Cont” or of Palm of 

abylar, begun by one Aſa; diſcontinued for Teventy-three 


-'yeats, on — of the Wars with the Schi 8 
of E 


ſians; and finiſhed. by da Jett hot the bloße 
— century. 


Macon the — Talwnd, in its latitude; Aakludes 3 

na, and t two emara g; t is it pro 

and 2 alotie which is meant Wie Ge ; * 
"This the Jews prize above all their other writings; and even 

ſet it on à ſevel with ſeripture itſelf : in effect, the con- 

ceive it as the word of God, derived by tradition from oſes, 
and preſerved without Interruption to their time.— Ra. Je- 


Wa and afterwards R. Jochanan, R. Aſa, and R. Joſa, 


Tearing the traditions ſhould be loſt in the. diſperſion of the 
Jews; collected ecke chem into the Mifchha and Gemara. See 
RADITION, - © 


GEMATRIA *, 15 METRIA, ! the firſt kind of artifi- 


ing, 'only b a langui id degree of ad- 3 received-opinion of the cabbaliſts, is, that the 
wht PTY 2 2 at the beginni 25 the. ood, Thiſri, 


Cial cabbäla, "uſed Jews. LA. 
The word is rac from the 210 ae N. DnD. 
formed corruption of the Greek Te@uergr.- . 


'Gematria is a geometrical, or arithmetical meth od f. | 
For ſome chemiſts make 2 kind of bullets of regulus bh 2 pints, Words; 3 ſes there are two M us E 


ing a more i 1 
to geo 51 
The firſ# co in taking the numerical value of each 
E in à word, or phraſe; and — it the ſenſe of ſome 


ord hoſe 1 
. 0 2 þ 1 e prae 


relation to arithmetic; and the 


| - zue "the Hebrews, nor Greeks, have any other numeral 


6s, beſide| the Letters of the alphabet, See LETTER, 


a0 Crap ox RB. 
| "taking the two firſt words in Geneſis, 
L And by addition getting the ſum total of 
all tails ; ſignified by thoſe letters ; finds that theſe 
two words fignify the ſame as thoſe other three, UN I 
For, as to the firſt; 9, is 2; J, 2003 N, 13 
4003 J, 25 I, 2003 and & oy} which, 
nd as to the latter; 3, 1180 2 
3 7, 53 J, 505 WW, 3003 i 55 
TD N. 1: which ſummed up, yield 


concludes, N13 TINGS; it the be- 


be created: ſignifies the ſame thing as M1Wn WNXNA 
it 2 1. ur the beginning of the year ; and ac- 


ſame number 111 
the 


which waz antiently the firſt hn f 
to our firſt month atumn, vix. , 


4Hh "*. 46-208 


common Wa- 


— — — n C 2 
r e I i. 2 2 


3 K — 
n * 1 > * 
= 
- q = 


or SS COS 


_— — — n 
= * 
= - 1 » 


| Soy: again, in the prophecy of Jacob, Cen. xlix. 10. the words 

N RN are underſtood 17 the | 
make the ſame number with T\WQ, which fignifies the 

The ſecond kind of Gematria is much more obſcure, and dif- 

Kcult; and accordingly leſs uſed : it is employed in ſeeki 

6 | dimenſions an 

parts of the buildings mentioned in ſcripture, by dividing, 


Meffiah. ; - by reaſon they ; 
u Gere aer 


In the heel of Pollux's bind. bot 
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11 
multiplying, c. thoſe meaſures by each other. Of this we 5 
ſhall give an example from ſome Zidan cabbaliſts. | N 9 40 
The, ſcripture ſays, that Noah's ark was 300 cubits long,, 11375 
o wide, and 30 high: now, the cabbaliſt takes the length | In Caſtor's thigh 13 413777 3 7 
or the baſis af his operations ; 300, in the Hebrew, is ex- In hind-knee of Pollux © - 1 137 
preſſed by the letter UW; which length, divided by the height Wt ne 2. TL.» 
30, gives the quotient 10: the Hebrew character whereof | In Caſtor's groin 10 42 25 0 O x33 1 
1 , to be placed on the right fide of w). He then divides | 1 7 ey 
the Game length by the width, 50.3 the quotient whereof, 6, | In fore-arm of Caſtor 11 9 347 24 58 
is expreſſed by a1; which being placed on the left ſide e | II 34 3c Ts 2s a 
of U, makes, together with the other two letters, the name | Loweſt in Caſtor's loins 12 7% 4 02-3 
Isos, W\.—Thus, by che rules of the Cabbala, it ap- | 0 | 1 os k 
pears, that there is no ſalvation, but in Jeſus Chriſt ; as, at 12 3 8 3 19 26 H 
the deluge, no perſon was ſaved but thoſe in the ark. | | 1313 35| 7 17 3 4 
_  Aﬀeer the like manner, is the ſame name v found in the | | | 13 21 5116 = 2 
_ dimenſions of Solomon's temple.—But it is rather an injury, | Upper in Caſtor's loins 12 33 460 2 — 3 N 
than an advantage to the chriſtian religion, to ſupport it by | That againſt Pollux's leg 14 27 14 5 40 at 
ſuch frivolous evidences. 125 | 55 , Ee 
EMELLES, in heraldry, a bearing of bars by pairs, or | In Pollux's groin 14 11 20 0 13 œ Al 
couples, in à coat of arms. —He beareth gules on a chevron | In Pollux's belly | 14 49 39] 1 40 58 Alc 
_ argent, 1 59 70 gemelles ſable, by the name of Throg- That againſt Pollux's fide 14 32 05/2 55 41 B / 
morton. AR. HR 8 5 1 1 | © f 
GEMELLUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the arm, called alſo | — — = 5 C 57 f 
biceps externus, as having two heads. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 60 e als ſeg 5 
fig. 1. n. 26. fig. 6. n. 14. fig. 7. n. 13. 13. 13. 13. See In hind-ſhoulder of Caſtor 14 38 10 5 43 35 B 
alſo the article BI EPS. r J] |] South againſt Pollux's ſide 16 00 45] 1 41 55 / 
One of the heads of this muſcle riſes tendinous from the up- Againſt Caſtor's ear 14 44 4009 45 10 B 
E part of the inferior coſta of the ſcapula; whence paſſing | North againſt Pollux's ſide 16 o1 29 0 29 28 / 
tween. the muſcles to the back part of the humerus, it | Againſt Caſtor's hind-ſhoulder 15 22 $8| 6 og 23 B 
Joins the other head ; and both run together to their inſertion 65 dir i 
at the ancon or tip of the elb pp. | Contiguous thereto, but more 8. 15 30 51] 5 58 20 B 
The gemellus is the firſt extenſor of the cubit ; and is by many | In the headof thefotemolitwin,Cofert 55 2010 03 48 B 
reckoned two diſtin muſcles ; the firſt called Jongus, the + dots tel 18 13 580 6 02 17 / 
latter brevis. LL 01.4... | Preced, of 4 under Pollux's fide 18 15 24] 5 50 21 A6 
GEMINATED Column, ſee the article Co L umn, | Subſeq. in Caſtor's ſhoulder _ 17 01 34 5 11 o H 5 
GEMINI, in aſtronomy, the twins ; a conſtellation, or fign|  _ 70 7 8 
of the Zodiac; the third in order; repreſenting Caſtor and | 7 16 10 28113 18 13 Bl6 
Pollux. See Stow, and ConsTELLATION,  _ Over Caſtor's head 16 23 2212 52 40 U 5 
I The ſtars in the ſign Gemini, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 43k WM | 17 35 300 6 261586 
in Tycho's 29; in the Britannic catalogue 89. The order,, 17 43 29 6 14 67 
5 25 foll longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. Whereof, are | Second under Pollux's ſide 19 20 32] 347 19A[6 | 
Names and fituations of the S Longitude. Latitude, Between 3 | 18 17 5607 25 46B 5 J 
e e. * FF OR 0 g Over Pollux's hind-ſhoulder 19 01 14 4 24 00 Bl6 1 
. | 3 N In the hind ſhoulder of Pollux 19 20 180 3 o2 23 By 5 a 
That preced. Caſtor's foot, genus 3 36 37 24/0 12 19 A] 4 | In the head of Pollux, and called 716 8 de i { 
a8 e ee eln : 
pw gs” Ye" 27 54 29] 0 21 05 7 5 | 25 20 12 59] © 57 034 Cc 
Ka e 20 7 445 26 6 0 Ee | 0068 "o B 
1 23 28 18 x1] 0 57 59 Bl 7 | Over Pollux à head 18 20 47/12 o1 41 6 la 
4 5 3 | Third under Pollux's ſide 20 45 5% 2 49 59 A|6 > 
POO I TIE 28 30 25]0 32 35 47 20 29 59] 1.57 19 B6 * 
In preced. foot of Caſtor 29 6 43] 0 56 00 Al 4 | Preced, of thoſe that follow Pollux 20 55 12] 5 44 38 Bl 6 tu 
29 23 55], 0.32 20 By 8 | Fr ee 21 40 57% 1 21 33 9s 
209 33 5 © 18 48 B 7 KF 5 . | LE 
8 00 0 90 11 25 Bl 8 | Laft of four under Pollux's fide 22 43 34 0 54 41 A7 
10 is f e Middle of thoſe that follow Pollux 22 54 28] 7 11 26 H 5 
| . 0 o 340 814 | r 24 07 46} 7 0801 6 
. 00 6 35 0 .8o5 Al 8 Nene at that re Palkux an 24 "35 271 9 27 22 6 
Subſeq, in the ſame foot c 58 10]. 0 51 22 A] 3 | Gemini, in anatomy, two muſcles of the thigh, which ariſe 
F 1 38 30] 1 42 18 Aſ7 8 | from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are inſerted with 
STE, | 154 12] 0 32 25 A] + | the pyriformis into the dent at the root of the great tro- 
717 - os DE | Dr s 
r es op EBeer 1 25 255 A g Sal GEN, is peculiarly uſed for rock ſalt, or ſalt dug out 
In extrem. of Caſtor's hind foot. 2 2B 20]. 3 86 03 Al 4 | of mines. See 84 ET. WE 54 % 
r . 
8 5 323 45 29 15 Ah 8 | and brilliant; which is not unlike that of cryſtal, b 
3 38 19 5 28 26A|7 | land; of Eperie, in Upper Hungary; and of Cardonns, i 
14,90 BLM SY 7 | Nee e e into 
ir ax og 4 6105.47 05 B 6 |GzMMa, or GM, among, botaniſts, the turgi” "it "| | tes; 
e ee 
ucid fo ollux 4346 18] 6 47 19 Alz 3 alſo eculns, ehe. See BUD, 8 | 
5 cid e 1 2 * b 22 3 OY Gans 27 oriens woe Je oftendit. Cie. de ed e ff 
rr, Scale, of grades Gaonit anon 
ltd th; 3 4 ½ „ moped the Jane as gullows, or gibbets in 
n 33 % 3 7 825 oy, they wer ths denominated rm the prin wh 
. e 8 4 FRI ; : others, m criminals, ; 
N 55 | "© them: others, from the verb gemo, I figh, or gen. 
TD e 8 31 48] 9 50 24447 The gradus gemonii, according to Publius Vieor, of Sie 
In extrem. of Pollux's hind-foot 6 52. 5419. 07 57 Als 4 |, Rufus, was a place raiſed on ſeveral ſteps, from whene | © 
= c 7 2 57hio 20 13 AT f precipitated their criminals. Others 'repre! whereo 
998 . enn . | ; b& 


nnn ; 
near the temple. of Juno. Camillus firſt appro- 
rate the place to, this uſe, in the year of Rome 358. 
GEMO TE, or. GzMoT, conventus, 4 Saxon word, denot- 
ing a meeting, or aſſembly *, See Morzg. 

®* Omnis homo habett 'eundy ad Gemotum & redient d- 
Gemoto, nift probatus fur fuerit LL. Ed. Conf. See Wir- 

TENA. * Nan bs 1 4 . | 


GENEZ \ uadratus, ee the article QUADRATUS. 
GENDA 


G 


The other companies take 


duke of Burgundy's light horſe; the duke o 
darmes, &c. each troop at a medium, 


1 
G 


7 


But as there was an infinity of words, | | 
lation, either to the one ſex, or the other; they had genders | 
aſſigned them, rather out of caprice, than reaſon: and hence 
it is that the gender of a noun is frequently dubious and fluc- | 


maſters of 


had eſtabliſhed. 


which is all that our language knows 


do genders, 


n offenders were executed, and afterwards expoſed: tb 


blick view. The gemonie ſcale were in the tenth region of 


MES, or GES D'ARMEs, 
2 term uſed. among the French, for a ſel 
guards ; by reaſon they ſucceeded the antient men of 
ho were armed at all points, and thence called g 
See GUARDS. | v1 
At preſent, the 

ueteers, 9 ht horſe, 15 reputed to belong to 

armerie. See GENDARMERY. . | f 
The grand gendarmes, ſometimes called ſimply the gendarmes, 
are a troop of gentlemen, to the number of about 250, who 
guard the king's perſon. The king himſelf is their cap- 
tain; and one of the prime peers, 


as 
4. 


| the captain lieutenant. 
When the king marches with all his houſhold troops, the | 


gens & armes cloſe the march. 


Their device 1s, 


the motto, Quo jubet iratus Jupiter. There are allo gens 


Sarmes of the queen, the dauphin, &c. 


cavalry, and particularly that of the king's houſhold. See GE N- 
DARES Es han corcatt to Ce a 
The Gendarmery, at preſent, is a. body of horſe, conſiſting 
of ſixteen companies, viz. the Scotch gendarmes ; the En- 
gliſh gendarmes ; the Burgundy gendermes ; and the Flemiſh 
gendarmes: which, four companies compoſe the king's gens 
d'armes, or life- guard. | i 
their names from the princes who 
command them, as captains, viz.. the queen's gendarmes ; 
the queen's light horſe ; the dauphin's gendarmes; the dau- 
phin's light horſe : the duke of Burgundy's | 
ke of Orleans's gen- 
endarmes, or light horſe. 
ENDER, 
Kind. _ | 
ENDER, in grammar 
Nouns or names, accor 
they denote. See Noun. 
It has been though 


a regard to that notable difference there is between the two 
ſexes, all nouns ſubſtantives have been diſtinguiſhed into maſ- 
culine, and feminine; and the nouns adjectives alſo varied to 
correſpond therewith. See ADJECTIVE. | 


tuating. See MAScuLIN E, and FEMININE. 

It ſhould here however be obſerved, that this inſtitution of 

genders was not made with deſign and deliberation, by the 
ters of language; but was introduced by cuſtom and 

uſage. At firſt, the was only a 

names of animals, when ſpoke of males, and females; by 

degrees, the ſame regulation was extended to other things: 

the grammarians have 


The oriental la 
and the Perſian language has none 
vantage; the diſtinction of gender 
„ eee e „ 
The Latins, Greeks, &c, generally content themſelves to 
expreſs the different genders by different terminations; as bonus 


b 
* 


ngliſh, we 
of ſex by different words: as boar, ſow ; 
doe; bu I, cow; cock, hen; dog, bitch, & 13 
We have only about twenty-four feminines, diſtinguiſhed from 


8 males, by the variation of the termination of the male 
into 


% of which number are abbot, abbeſs; count, coun- 
teſs; actor, actreſs; heir, heireſs J prince, princels, Ge. 


ders, | 
The eaſtern languages, as well as the v 
welt, have only wg genders ; the Redline and. feminine, 
* Greek and Latin have likewiſe the neuter, common, and 
© doubtful gender; and beſide theſe, they have the epicene, 
or promiſcuous, which under one fingle gender and termina- 
don includes both the kinds. See MascULINg, Femi- 
NINE, NeEUTER, EPICENE, ... 
diſtinguiſhed in- 


Aden of hore 
or 1e- | 
A of arms, | candidates produce their gen 


IV? Toy 4 de corps, the mul: | 
troops o ng's guar 1 


a thunderbolt, falling from { All the ſciences have ſome general principles, or axioms. . See 


ENDARMERY, or Gzns »'AxMerte, the French 


. + We | 
s of ſeventy-ſix | 
Gznvs, in metaphyſicks; ſee Gznvs, and | 


which had no proper re- | 


there was only a difference between the 


.only noted and allowed, what uſage | 


ges frequently neglect the uſe of genders ; | 
one at all, which is no diſad- 1 
s being in great meaſure | 


of any thing like gen- | 17 
I names, applied to 
languages of the 


' 


| 


„ 


'G 


4 


INI 4 


. 
" 
1 


8 


ENDER, in geometry.- Geometrical lines 
ſſes, or orders, according to the number of the 


— 


GunDER, in botany, 

GENDER, in mulick, Se. 4 
GENEALOGICA arbor, ſee Ax BoR. 
| GENEALOGY ®*, a ſeries; or ſucceſſion 


nE, &. 


ally repreſented in circles, 
each other. 
femmata, from a Greek word, ſignifying crown, garland, or 


In which ſenſe brigadiers 


or cavalry 8 6 N 
The pay of 2 lieutenant-general, when in ſervice, . is 4 J. per 
day: of a major-general, 2 l. Of a brigadier- general, 11. 10 s. 


MA jon - general, &c. _ | 
We have alſo officers in the law, in the revenues, &c. diftin- 
| 22 by the appellation. of general: as, attorney- general, 

olicitor- general, & c. See ATTORNEY, and SOLICITOR. 


GENERAL ferms, or words, are ſuch as 


e a good horſe; bona equa, a good mare, &c, But in | All things, 
frequently go further, and expreſs the difference | : fication; 


boy, girl 3, buck, | 


* Properly 


i 


- * : 
- — 2 . 
„ „ 
i 
* 1 : 
mo * aft © 
| : x 


dimenſions of the tion that expreſſes the relation between 
their ordinates, = abſciſſes. GEOMETRICAL Ine. 


1 fre Foxes, 
8 


actount of the relations, and 


* 


itors: or, a ſu 


indred of a perſon, or family, both in the dire&, and colla- 
teral lines. Linz, COLLATERAL, Dixzer, D- 


The word is Greek, yo which is formed of 5. 
_ genus, proſapia, race, lineage ; and Aoy@-, /ermo, diſcourſe. 
In divers chapters, and military orders, it is required that the 

— On to thaw that they are noble 
by ſo many deſcents. See DesceEnT. _ - . 
encaltgical- tables, genealogical-tree, genealogical-trunk, or co- 
lum, &c. See AR BOR.— The genealogical degrees are uſu- 
| ranged over, under, and aſide of 
The antients the like; which they ealled 
the like. | 1 3 
ENER AL, ſomething that comprehends all, or extends to 
a whole genus, or kind. See GEN us, UNIVERSAL, Ce. 


We ſay, a general rule, g. d. an univerſal rule, a general loſs, 
He. 


| t is diſputed, whether Noah's flood was general or no. 
See DeELUGE. 3 | | 


Axion. A general court: general councils are particularly 

called oecumentcal, See OECUMENICAL, |. _ 
| GENERAL affizes, Assis 8s. 7 
GENERAL averment, . AVERMENT., 
GENERAL council, | CouNCIL: 
GENERAL diet, | DisgT, 

GENERAL fee tail, ) See ( FEEE-TAITI. 
GENERAL geography, | I GEOGRAPHY. 
GENERAL gravity, . GRAVITY: 
GENERAL Iiſue, üs, | 
GENERAL nature, va NATURE... 


GENERAL officers, in an army, are thoſe who do not onl 


command over a company, or | regiment ;z but who 


office, and authority extends over a body of ſeveral regime 
of bork, and foot. 8 4 os. Shay 12 60 
Such are leutenant- generals, major - generals, 
| *. of the foot; paymaler-general Cong ee 
e or dilligtton, of | Me nm 1 Com- 
to the different ſexes of the things | 


ral, See. fo 
USTER, Cc. See alſo GENERALISSIMO, 


1 


MISSARY, 


The 2 uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe 5 and 
1 1 1 15 ; comprehen as: comman 

| t proper, in order to render diſcourſe more | my d, 

_ expreſs and diſtinct, as alſo to embelliſh it by a variety of ter- 

minations, to contrive certain diverſities in adjeQives, accom- | 

modated to the ſubſtantives they are applied to: whence, from | 


al 


over ſeveral bodies of forces, though 


that they are attached tc 
. See BRIGADIER. © 


à captain general, 101. 


virtue of their rank, 
of the ſame kind. 
rs are general officers; notwithſtanding 
to one kind of forces, either infantry, - 


See LiEUTENANT-general, 


generals of the 


—recelver-general, controller. general, &c, See RECEiver, 


and CONTROLLER. 


+ 


ENERAL pauſes, c Paus. 
GENERAL qualities, Gee 5 QUALITY. | 
States-GENERAL, {( ©" Y STATES. | + 
GENERAL fail, | \ Tail. 5 


expreſs, or 


neral ideas. See Wok n, and NAME 
Ideas become general, by ſeparating 


them to this or 


that particular exiſtence. See ID RA. 
By this way of abftea Mon 


they become capable 


TION, INDIVIDUAL, Sc. 


Mr. Locke obſerves, 


ges, are general term. 


particular things, 


= 


though founded in particular things, enlarges itſelf by 
views, to which things reduced into r gen 


of repreſent in 
more individuals than one; each of which having a a 
mity to that abſtract idea, is of that 


7: for, 10 it is impoſ- 


peculiar ap- 


be of 


* 


denote ge- 


ECOIT from them, the circum- 
ſtances of time, place, or any other ideas that may determine 


ſort. See ABsTRAC- 


that exiſt, being particu] 
it might be expected, that words ſhould be ſo too — ent- 
| but we find it quite contrary ; for moſt of the words 
that make: all] | 
"ile Gar — 
ſible that every parti ing ſhould have a diftin - 
| liar name: —— it is impoſſible to have frog an 
every particular thing, to retain its name with its 
propriation to that idea. 20 It would be uſeleſa, unleſe all 
could be ſuppoſed to have theſe ſame ideas in their minds: for 
whereof one alone has the 
ideas in his mind, could not be ſignificant or intelligible to 
acquainted with all thoſe particular 
' things which had fallen under his notice. 3 It would 
no great uſe for the improvement of knowledge; which, 
eneral 


* ave cecafion 49 e, gs 
individuals, and particulars, we uſe — — — T3 


GEN 


"hows countries, cities, rivers, mountains, ci This wee 
kies have particular names for their horſes; becauſe 
— ve often. occaſion to mention N, or that horſe particu-" 


be y, when he is out of 
The firſt ideas children 

nurſe, or mother; and the names the 
fined to theſe individuals: afterwards, 6 
a great many other things in the world that reſemble them in 
- ſhape,  and''other qualities, they frame an idea, which they 
find thoſe many particulars do partake in ; to that they give, | 
with others, the name, man, fot E, In this they 

55 nothin ng. — but — A leave put of the complex i 

ey had of Peter, ] ry, &c. that which is 9 57 


to each, and retaln only what'is common to all, 


ive them, are con- 


ſight. f 
wet, are voy particular j as "of the 
rvin that there are | 


And thus | 


they come to have a 2 name, and a genzral idea. 
975 the ſame i 

notions: for, o 

. Idea 
"ed une 
ties; by "eg only 


ee with man in ſome certain quali 


r that name, to 
fe qualities, and uniting them i! 


tho 


one idea, i ave another, more eneral. idea; to 9 99 | 
0 Bin Hin "make a. term o a more comptehenſi five 
59 5 Nee ch 6 raps, and bie Uther; rr ets by. | 
Viel by the ws man; . fs, ol fe only bod re 


nſe, and 1 motion; we farm the 152 g yt y 
name animal. After the "ſame manner, the mind p 
e to body, fubſtatice, and at laſt to being, thin 


| Exs, Ess R, S 93 
Hence we ſes the whole 
thing but abſtrac̃t — 

names annexed to them: 
fining words} we make uſe of t 
labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, Which the 
NN term ſtands för. DErINITION. 
rom what has been ſaid, 


is ſhews us the reaſon, why in de. 


VERA FROST 
General words do 1 barely bent one * thing: for | 
then they would not be general terms, but F-- NAMES : 
neither do 9 1 ify a T 2 then man and men 
- would-fignify Pawn they fignify; londbet | 
amo nds tos r 
ſtract ideas in the: 2 to which ideas, as things exiſting 


are ſound to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that | 


1370 


Þ 


_ --name; oritd be ofothat fort..! - 4511 19 


4 . 


© The. eflences:then of: the. forty, -or ſpecies of ae are wo |" 


# but>:theſe, abftrac:ideas, >See) Ass RA rr. 00 
t is not denied here, that 8 alle; and ſo 


-lays the fourdation of chis ſorting and claſſing: but the forts | 
ar ſpecies themſelves are the workmanthip male under- | 
_Randing ; ſo that every diſtinct. abſtract — oi is a diſtinct eſ- 
ſence; and the names that ſtand for . ſuch diſtinct ideas, are 


the nanies of things eſſentially different. Thus oval, cirole, 


rain, and ſnow are eſſentially different. See this further Wuſ- | 


hk. _ - 
6 3 
— * * 
1 


trated under Ess EN CE, Su BSTA MCE, e. 
ENERATL fierdict, 2 e 


n 9 5 VICAR. 


GENERAL wind, 
GENERAL is alſa uſed i in a m 
order; or of all the houſes, 

the ſame rule. See Ox DE 


Tho ws op nmel the Ciſtercin ns, the Franciſca 
&c. RANCISCAN, HS. W 

Fa. Fhomaſſin deriues the origin of generak of gon! enn 
the pribileges granted by the antient patriarchs to the mona- 
ſeries ſituate in their capital cities. By ſuch means th 
exempted from the juriſtiction of the biſtiop, and i 
ſubjected to that of the patriarch alone: Bee ExxMPTION. 


9 
71 


r 
4 1 * 09 


— 


| 
5; 27 &» 
4 44-0 


! * 
e - 

* * * 1 
” 


ſtis 


"4 
4 4 F F; 


, . 


GENERAL is alſo uſed in the military art for a particular 9 


or beat of drum; being the firſt which gives notice, 
monly in thei nicrning ear for the infantry tobe in a read a: rhadi- 
. neſ to march. See * 21707 f „ 5. ed im 


GENER ALISSIMO;: ales renn 


they advance to more general names and | 
ſerving 4 80 things that differ from their 
of map, 12 which cannot, therefore, be 1 6 | 


. 
and ſuch | 
univerſal terms, which _ for wy ideas whatſo Gever, See | 


genus 454 ſhevies; * | 
— 0 Ich comprehenſive, with | 


e genus; namely to fave 'the | im 
Fe | het to 

is plain, that pans tn Uher 1 

ſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things: but ate the in- 


ventions af the underſtanding; made by it for its own ut, 
and concern e, ker: Wordt, or ideas. Se _ & 


A 3% % 


170 


were 


iately 


4 
3 


GENERATION, in 
| _ HO a thing *which 


| Thus, fire is ſaid to 


0 


4 
— 


1 


IJ 


IND. - 
de ber ug cue be a6 | 
of ür dition nnn under 
R. „ AAA 


—— 


9 PRE 


FF en nee CE „ 


0 


| © e ck 


created all'things” 


ſimply the GENERAL; is an officer; who commanis all the 


Fare 
King, Ser Una pra, s- /#to6ml1" oa i sc: omni; 181 


Ar 7 
o 


powers of a nation; who gives orders to all the other 
officers; and receives n orders himſelf but from the 


Niang Balaac obſerues, that the cardinal 'de/Richeliau> firſt 


coined th Word, of bis owncabſohite uthoritys upon dis 


to cominand the French army in dtaly-: 
GEN RM NED, or GENITE D/ is uſed by ſome mathe- 
- matical'writers for whatever is produced, either in arme. 


+} 99 HIuod : 


+ tick, by the 8 :divifion, or extraction of roots; 


or in geometry b 
ſides 3 or f e and mean ortionals, e e 
metical addition, and ſubtraction- Harri. 


ENERATING: line, or Hure, in 
on its motion or revolution produces an other kigre, 


1-08 ſolid; > dee Gangs, 5 045d 247 2190, 


— 188 2045 * vo gf * Sailer hack & 


£4 #6 ni 14 IF 


* ay. ve 
fue, 


lub ribni 50 0 


the invention of the contents, areas, 'ahd 


: 


| 


 Uttek extinction of a former thing: 


10 1 in rhe 


GEN 
ins bee, he 38 of pe 


before 
hange, or converſion of a ey 
retains no ſenſible patt, or may 
Bon v; DroruER ion, nents 
ed," W 


ad 0 
as = a perl is aid to ho 
ick, where before on] 
rr — ONE of a Chi . bark 
n generation, there is not pro perly a produ 
parts, but only a new ary or 2 "Fe 
the old ones; 5 by which e is Ciſtnguihed As 


tion. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from alteration in that the fubj, 
the fame; and Wc the e 


He, remains 8 
40 ben the ame body i is to 
which before was 19051 


ections are chan 
corruption, which is the 


well, and to morrow ſick ; or braſs 
is now ſquare. See ALTERATION. 
when that which 
8 * one or the other; 3 
is the 


Laſtly, enzration ſtands pppoſite to 


cha 
bh generated, when w. 


before was wood, or an egg, is no lon 
whence it appears, that the generation of one 
Corruption of another. Conxverion. 
The peripateticks.explain gener ation 


* 


from a privation, or want of i add Wh bat 
Ving of ſuch a e e's antial For M. 
no h 
" What is local: accoding to them, i 7 Flange in_generation, than 
nem arrangement of parts; and thus, the 
Vaneo. an I nity of prin get; 2 
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7 —— frogs, Cc. 4 this latter kind is now generally explod- 
| ed. See Equivocal, Univocari, &c. 


- are two principal theories, or methods of accounting 
ar of animals: the one ſuppoſes the embryo, 
or fœtus to be originally in the ſeed of the male ; the other, 
in the ovum, or egg of the female, e 
The fir/t ſuppoſes animalcules in the male ſeed, to be the firſt 
rudiments of the ; urt 
proper nidus, and nutriment to bring them forwards. 
SEED, and ANIMALCULE., 
The ſecond 
the ova 3 | | 6 
riſh and ripen the ova, till they fall off out of the ovary in- 
to the womb. . See EGG, OyaRy, &c, 
The firſt ſyſtem is well illuſtrated b arc 
That author, upon comparing the obſervations, and diſcove- 


ies of Harvey, Malpighi, De Graaf, and Leewenhoeck toge- | 
hos jth 4 it moſt probable, 6 That all animals are ex 
« animalculo : that theſe animalcules are originally in ſemine | 
« marium, and not. in that of the female; but that they can | . 


« never come forward, nor be formed into 

« the ova in the female. 

The 1* of theſe points 

obſervations— 

1 That ſomething has 

the cicatricula of an egg before incubation, like the rudi- 
a tadpole. A 


animals, without 


ments of an animal, in form of 
TRICULA.; 


„ 77 


parts, after incubation, it ſeems probable, that they are not 


then actually formed out of a fluid; but that the ſtamina of 


them have been formerly there exiſtent, and are now ex- 
panded The firſt 


day the rudiments of the head and body appear. This made 


Dr. Harvey conclude, that the blood had a being before 
any other part of the body, and that from it all the organs | 


of the fœtus were both; forined and nouriſhed ; but by Mat- 
pighi's obſeryations it appears that the parts are then only 
ſo fax extended, as to be made. viſible to the naked eye; 


5 


and that they were actually exiſtent before, and diſcernable by | 


After a further incubation. of thirty hours, we ſee 


glaſſeß | 
64 head, the eyes, and the carina, with the vertebræ, diſ- | 


tinct, and the heart. After forty hours, its pulſe is viſible, 
and all the other parts more diſtinct, which cannot be diſ- 
cerned by the naked eye, before the beginning of the fifth 
day: from whence it ſeems. very probable, that even the ſo 
carly diſcovery of thoſe parts of the fœtus by the microſcope, 
is not the diſcerning of parts newly formed; but only parts 
more dilated and extended by receiving of nutriment from 


the colliquamentum; ſo that they ſeem all to have been ac- | 
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tually exiſtent before the incubation of the hen. And what | 


Swammerdam has diſcovered in the tranſmutation of inſects, 
gives no ſmall light to this; ſince he makes appear, that in 
thoſe large eruca's which feed upon cabbage, if they be taken 
about the time th | | 
and plunged often in warm water to make a rupture of the 
outer ſkin 3 you will diſcern, through the tranſparency of 
their ſecond membrane, all the parts of the butterfly, the 
trunk, wing, feelers, &c.. folded up: but, that after the e- 


ruca is changed into an aurelia, none of theſe parts can be | 


diſcerned; being ſo much drench'd with moiſture ; though 


you be there actually formed, See Ix SEC T, AuREL1A, |. 


C. | 
3? From the. analogy between plants and animals: all vege- 
tables, we ſee, do proceed ex plantula ; the ſeeds of vegetables 
being no other but little plants of the ſame kind, folded up 
in coats and membranes: whence we may infer, that fo cu- 


riouſly an organized creature, as an animal, is not the ſud- | 


den product of a fluid, or colliquamentum, but does much 


rather proceed from an animalcule of the ſame kind, and | 


has all its little members folded up according to their ſeveral 


Joints and plicatures, which are: afterwards enlarged and dif- | 


x 


tended, as we ſee in plants, See SEED. ,..- 


The 24 point, which our late diſcoveries have made pro- | 


bable, is, that theſe animalcules are originally in the ſeed of 


the male, and not in the female—For 1* There are obſerved |. 


_ innumerable animalcula in ſemine maſculino, of all animals. 
| Leewenhoeck has made this ſo 
room to doubt thereof. | 
2" We obſerve the rudiments of a fœtus in eggs which have 
been foecundated by the male; though no ſuch thing is viſi- 
ble, in thoſe not fœcundated. Malpighi, in his obſervations, 
makes it very probable, that theſe rudiments proceed origi- 
71 "=o the male; and not from the female. 


e reſemblance between the rudiments of the fœtus in! 


oa both before and after incubation, with the animalcule, 
makes it very ptobable that they are one and the fame. The 
lame ſhape and figure, which M. Leewenhoeck gives us of 
the animalcule, 


7 viviparous animals appear fo at firſt to the naked 


foetus ; and that the female on ce: gag bo 


ſuppoſes. the firſt rudiments of the aniinal to be in | 
nd that the male ſeed only ſerves to warm, che- 


Dr. Geo. Garden,— | 


he argues from the three following 
often been, obſerved by Malpighi, in | 


en appearance and diſplaying of all the ; 


part of the chick, which is diſcovered | 
with the naked eye, is the punctum ſaliens, and that not till | 
three days and nights of incubation are paſt 3 on the fifth | nothing but 
the foetus muſt ſpread forth its roots into the uterus, to re- 


ceive its nouriſhment ; but the egg in oviparous animals 


retire to be transformed into aurelias, | 


evident, that there ſeems little | 


alpighi gives of the rudiments. of the fœe- 
tus, both before and after incubation ; yea, and even the foe- |. 
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with the teſticle torn, and full of clotted blood: 
| ſeem to be the foetus in the abdomen of the woman of Co- 


tranſmiſſion; and for that Dr, Harvey 
any thing of it in utero; but as to the laſt, M. Leewenhoeck . 
has cleared that difficulty by the diſcovery of innumeralyle* . 
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eyez whence Br. Harvey * wledg 5 that all 4 og 5 
Even the moſt perfect, are begotten of a worm. 5 


This gives a rational account of many fœtus's at one 
birth, eſpecially that of the counteſs of Holland: and how, 
at leaſt, a whole cluſter of in a hen are foxcundated by 
one coition of the male. See Fox rs. | 
5 This gives a new light, as it were, to 


«© bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” all the reſt of mankind 
— thus moſt properly and truly the ſeed of the man. 

6 The analogy already mentioned, which. we may rationally 
ſuppole between the manner of the propagation of plants and 
animals, does likewiſe. make this probable, Every herb and 
tree bears its ſeed after /its kind ; which ſeed is nothing elſe 
but a little plant of that kind; which being thrown into 
the earth, as into its uterus, ſpreads forth its roots, and re- 
ceives thence,its nouriſhment; but has its form within it- 
ſelf; and we may rationally conjecture ſome ſuch. anatogy in 


the propagation of animals. See VEGETATION. 


"hap » 8 5 


The 34 thing, which our diſcoveries make robable, is, 
that animals cannot be formed of theſe animalcula without 
the ova, in feminis, which are neceſſary for ſupplying them 


with proper nutriment ; and this is evinced from the follow- 


ing conſiderations; _ , ... © 


” » LY * - 


1 It appears, that an animalcule cannot come forward, if 
it do not fall into a proper nidus: this we fee in the cicatri- 


culæ in eggs; and though a million of them ſhould fall into 

See Cica-| © rd, | 
1 in the center of the cicatricula; and perhaps the nidus, ne- 

ceſſary for their formation, is ſo proportioned to their bulk, 


one egg, none of them would come forward, but what were 


that it can hardly contain more than one animalcule; which 


may be the reaſon why there are ſo few monſters. This, 
We ſee, is abſolutely neceſſary in the oviparous kinds; and 


the only difference which lies between them and the vivipa- 
rous, ſeems to be this, that in the latter the ova are properly 
nothing but the cicatricula, with its colliquamentum, ſo that 


ma 
be properly termed an uterus, in relation to the foetus ; as it 
contains not only the cicatricula, with its amnion and colli- 


quamentum, which is the immediate nouriſhment of the 


foetus, but alſo. the materials which'are to be converted into 
that colliquamentum ; ſo that the foetus ſpreads forth its 
roots no farther than into the white and yolk of the egg, 


from whence, it derives all its.nouriſhment.- Now, that an 
animalcule cannot come forward; without ſome ſuch proper 
nid, will Rot 
ful but their being thrown, into the uterus, we do not ſee why 


be denied; for if there were nothing need- 


many hundreds of them ſhould not come forward at once, at 
leaſt while ſcattered in ſo large a field. | | 


2* That this cicatricula is not originally in utero, ſeems evi- 


$9 This gives the Grſt prophecy 
. concerning the Meſſiah, that ( the ſeed of the woman ſha 


dent from the frequent conceptions which have been found 


extrà uterum : ſuch as the child which continued twenty-ſix _ 
years in the woman of Tholouſe's belly: and the little fœ- 


tus found in the. abdomen of Mad. de St. Mere, * 7 
- ſuch alſo 


penhagen, mentioned in the Nouv. de la Rep. des Lett. for Sept. 


1685. all the members of which were eaſily to be felt through 
the ſkin of the belly, and which ſhe had carried in her belly 
for four years: and the ſeven years gravidation related by 


Dr. Cole. Now, granting once the neceſſity of a proper 


nidus for the formation of an animalcule into an animal, 
theſe obſervations make it probable, that the teſtes are the 
ovaria appropriated for this uſe : for though the animalcule's 


coming thither in ſuch caſes, may ſeem to be extraordinary, 


and that uſually the impregnation is in. utero; yet it may 


be collected from hence, that the cicatriculæ or. ova to be 


impregnated, are in teſtibus femineis; for if they were not 
ſo, the accidental coming of animalcules thither, could not 
make, them come forward more than in any other 
the body.; ſince they cannot be formed and nouriſhed with- 
out a proper nidus. hd” 2 1 „ 
7 It is acknowledged, that the fœtus in utero, for ſome con- 
derable time after conception, has no connection with the 
womb ; that it fits wholly looſe to it, and is no other than a 
little round egg, with the fœtus in the midſt ; which ſends 


forth its umbilical veſſels by degrees, and at laſt lays hold of 


the uterus. Now, from hence it ſeems evident, that the cica- 


tricula, which is the fountain of the animalcule's nouriſh- 
ment, does not ſprout from the uterus, but has its origin 
_ elſewhere; and falls in thither as into a fit ſoil, from whence 
it may draw nutriment for the growth of the foetus: elle, 


it cannot be eaſily imagined how it ſhould not have an im- 
mediate connection with the uterus, from the time of con- 
Sooo oo, rf | | wg) 

It is indeed difficult to conceive, how theſe eggs ſhould be 
impregnated per ſemen maris, both becauſe there is no con- 
nexion between the fallopian tubes, and the ovary, for its 
could never. diſcover 


animalcula in the tube, or cornua uteri, and thoſe living a 
conſiderable time after .coition. And as to the former, we 
41i : may 
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may either ſuppoſe that there is ſuch an inflation of the tubæ, 
at the time of coition, as make them embrace the -oyaries ; 


and ſuch an approach of the uterus and its cornua, as that 


jt may eaſily tranſmit the ſeed into the ovary :. or elſe, that 


the ova are impregnated by the animalcules after they deſ- 
cend into the uterus, and not in the ovary. The former | 


, ſeems probable for this reaſon, that at leaſt a whole cluſter of | 


eggs in a hen will be fœcundated by one tread of the cock: 
now this fœcundation ſeems to be in the vitellary, and not 
in the uterus, as the eggs paſs along from day to day: for it 


along, 


ovary itfelf, the fœtus would increaſe ſo faſt, that the ova 
could not paſs through the tubæ uteri; but would either 
burſt the ovary, or fall down into the abdomen from the ori- 
fices of the tuba: and from hence probably proceed thoſe 


extraordinary conceptions in the abdomen, out of the uterus, 
See FALLOPIAN tube, —Thus much is urged for the ſyſtem 


* 


ah animalculs. * 5 
The retainers to the ſyſtem of generation ab ove, contend 


that the rudiments of the foetus are laid in the ovary, and 


© that the female furniſhes the whole matter of the body; 


— 
o 


* 
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— 
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' which they chiefly ſupport from the conformation in rabbits, 
ſheep, cows, c. where the vagina of the womb is ſo long, 
and finuous, that jt is ſcarce poſſible the male ſeed ſhould ever 


arrive within the body of the uterus ; eſpecially in cows, | 


whoſe vagina is filled with a thick, viſcid ichor, and the in- 
ner orifice of the womb exactly cloſed : beſide, that the 


' thickneſs of the membranes of the ova ſhould ſeem inpe- 


© netrable to fo craſs a matter as the male ſeed. Add, that if 


* 


animalcula be found in tie male ſeed, which, however, will 
admit of ſome diſpute (that inteſtine motion and agitation 
of the groſſer particles thereof, which gave riſe to A opi- 
nion being accountable for from the common laws of warm 


* fluids) yet are the ſame obſerved in vinegar, pepper, water, 


* 


© 


i 


Sc. Add, that it is highly improbable, thoſe animalcules 
ſhould contain the rudiments of a future body ; fince their 
large numbers would produce too plentiful an offspring ; in- 
ſomuch that it would be neceffary for 9999 parts of them to 
be in vain, and periſh: which is contrary to the oeconomy 


of nature in other things. 


# 


mals do unexceptionably ariſe from eggs; which the female 


— 
. 


' Analogy is likewiſe urged in favour of this ſyſtem : thus, all 
plants are maintained to ariſe from eggs; ſeeds being no other 
than eggs under another denomination, All oviparous ani- 


caſt forth ; and it is highly probable, that the viviparous on- 
1y differ from oviparous, in that the females lay and hatch 
their eggs within themſelves. See ViviPARous, and 


-OviyeaRovs. 


* 
„ 
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— 


* 


Againſt this hypotheſis it is urged, that what are uſually call- 
ed ova, or eggs, in women, are no other than little cells, 


or bladders, full of a certain liquor: and how can a drop 


of liquor paſs for an egg? Add that theſe imaginary eggs 
have no proper membrane N to them, nor any cover- 
ing but that of the cell; which feems fo. inſeparable there- 
from, that when they are diſcharged, it is hard to Conceive 
How they fhould take it with them. And beſide, how ſhould 
they make themſelves a paſſage through the common mem- 
brane wherewith the ovary is inveſted, which is of fo cloſe 
a texture, that it muſt ſeem abſolutely impenetrable by a 
round body of fo ſoft a conſiſtence, as one of theſe veſicles, 
Laſtly, veſiculæ, in all reſpects perfectly like ova, have been 
found in other parts of the body, where it is apparent they 
could not ſerve for any purpofes of generation. Mem. de 
P Acad. Royal des Scien. an. 1708, 1709. 


To this it is anſwered, that ova or veſiculz have been a&tu- | 
ally found in diſſections, detached and ſeparated from the | 


ovary, and the ruptures in the membrane of the ovary, 
through which they had paſſed, ſtill viſible. M. Littre even 
obſerved ſome of theſe ſeparated ova ſpread with blood veſ- 
ſels, like thoſe in the yolks of birds eggs. Nay more, the 
ſame author is poſitive, that he ſaw an embryo in one of 
the ova not yet ſeparated ; could diſcern its head, mouth, 
"noſe, trunk, and funiculus umbilicalis, whereby it adhered 


to the membranes of the ovary. See EMBRYO. But this 


a 


of man. 


* 


are of both, See MoxsrER. 


will come to be further conſidered under GENERATION 
Sir John Floyer ſtarts a difficulty, which ſeems to preſs equal- 
ly againſt each ſyſtem, taken ſingly: It is fetched from mon- 
fters. in a mule, for inſtance, which is the production of a 
venereal copula between an aſs, and a mare, the bulk of the 
body partakes of the form of the dam; and the feet, tail, 
and ears of that of the fire: Hence it is argued, that the 
rudiments of the greater part of the foetus are laid in the o- 


vum; and that the impregnation either conveys, or changes 
the extremities. If the male ſupplied the animajcula, the fce- | 
77755 as the male: if the 


tus ſhould always be of the ſame | "if 
female ſupply it, it ſhould be of her kind; whereas monſters 


. 
3 
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© 


can hardly be ſuppoſed, that the animalcules ſhould ſubſiſt fo | 
long, being ſcattered looſely in the uterus, as to wait there, | 
for many days, for the fœcundation of the eggs as they paſs | 

The latter conjecture has this to ſtrengthen it: that | 
the animalcules are found to live a conſiderable time in the | 
uterus,” and that 'if they ſhould impregnate the ova in the | 


E 


The parts of generation, then, are d 


| The proceſs of generation, ſo far as the male 
it, is as follows The penis being erected 


At the ſame time, the fibres of the womb contracting 
its mouth (which at other times is extremely cloſe) for the 


Others rather ſuppoſe the 


The 


ted, nourifh the embryo ; thicken and expand 


navel-ſtring, or fun 


mation; and by that means an ex 


| * ovaries, which are alſo heated by the 


* 


gradual — eneration has Sock abſeds that the 


to, and the ſtrufture'and' office of 8 inquired in. 


thereto, chieſſy examined: What the lateſt — ns 
| 1 


anatomiſts have ſettled with regard thereto, is reſerved fo; thi 
{ OE eee ir e oE ig 


head | 
4 . to the male, are the OG nt 


ſeminales ; che vala deferentia ; the 


* 


ſexes.— Thoſe, 
cles; the veſicu 
ſtatæ, and the vaſa pr rantia; which ſe 
under its proper article, PENts, Txsricre Ec. 
The parts of generation proper to the ſemale ; 
dendum, the clitoris, nymph, hymen 9 
tubes, and ovaries or teſtes. See GrwIT A1 Ct 
NYM H, HyYMEN, MarTxzix, FaLLorian 
Ovaries. | | 


Fallophan 
TTOR1s, 
tubes, and 


g contributes to 
blood; as ſhewn under ERXERCTION; the Bee” ag noe " 
time tumified; and the nervous papillæ in the la Ty 
rubbed, and highly excited in coitu; an e blase, worn 
tion follows, by which the ſeed is preſſed out of . e 
velicles, and expelled with ſome force. See "Spy 
1 nf UB bes 2 22 
The proceſs of generation on the part of F 
thus: the can being erected, * ea the 
nis in man; and the neighbouring parts all diſtended with 
lood, they more adequately embrace the penis in coitu: and 
by their intumeſcence preſs out a liquor from the glands a- 
bout the neck of the womb, to facilitate the paſſage of the 
penn. | | | 
n 
reception of the finer part of the ſeed. 
Thus, the feed, pregnant with animalcules, is conveyed 
with ſome impetus, into the uterus ; where being retained by 
the convulſive conſtriction of the inner membrane thereof. 
and further heated and agitated therein, it is prepared to 
impregnate the ovum. 
During the act of coition, the fallopian tubes growing ſtiff, 
embrace the ovaries with their ſtrong muſculous edges, like 


fingers; and compreſs them; till, their mouths being dilated, 


and expanded by this embrace, force the egg, now ripen'd, 
into their cavities, and gradually drive it forwards by their 
vermicular motion, till at laſt they protrude it into the ca- 
vity of the womb, to meet the ſeed, ſome of the animal- 
cules whereof entering the dilated pores of the glandu- 
lous membrane of the egg, are there retained, nouriſhed, 
grow to its navel, and ſuffocate the reſt of the leſs lively 
animalcula, And thus is conception performed, See Con- 
CEPTION, - | x . | 
ſeed conveyed from the uterus 
through the fallopian tubes to the ova; and thus take the 
impregnation to be firſt performed in the ovaries; or even in 
the tubæ themſelves, the ova and ſeed meeting by the way. 
Others, conſidering the cloſeneſs of the mouth of the womb, 
and the thickneſs of the membranes of the ovaries, judge it 
impoſſible for the ſeed to paſs that way; and therefore ſup- 
poſe it taken up by the veins, which open into the cavity of 
the vagina, or even womb; where circulating, it ferments 
with the maſs of blood; and hence all the ſymptoms which 
appear in conception. At length it enters and 1mpregnates 
the egg by the ſmall twigs of arteries, which arg upon its 
membranes. This fermentation ſwelling the membranes of 
the tubæ, they open their cavity, and make room for the 
ova, he women. nn oo 
g impregnated, and cloſe ſhut up in the womb, ſwims 
in the humours thereof; which growing more and more ſubtil, 
enter the patent pores found on one ſide the ovum, diſtend, 
fill, and augment it; and there being ſtill further attenua- 
the membranes 
n that part by which it grew to the 
the rudiments of a placenta. See 


of the ovum, eſpecially 1 
ovary, and thus form 
PLACENTA: 5 
The ſame cauſes ſtill continuing, 
placenta, and the membranes being ; 
to fill the capacity of the womb; and at length its ſtem or 
calyx grows to the concave ſurface thereof : and thus 1s the 
iculus formed. See funiculus UMBILI- 


CAL1s, Cc. See alſo FoxTvus. 55 
This ſyſtem is founded on the ſuppoſition of animalcula 
in the male ſeed. —They who ſet them afide as unconcerned 
in generation, account for it thus: the ſeed, containing ” 
hülle, oily, and ſaline parts, as appears from its fetid ſmell, 


; ; d in the womb, and 
oleaginous ſubſtance, &c. being lodged in Tre volt, 


and the pores both of the 
enlarged ; the egg begins 


there further digeſted and exalted ; grows yet mo! 
fetid, prima re ſtimulating; and thus, adding to = 
heat occaſioned by coition, vellicates the nervous oo "ng 


| caſions a fermentation, and gentle i 
. traordinary flux of humours 


to that, and the adjacent parts. 


By this means the tubæ become rigid, and fit to graſp the 


ia of the ſemen, 
effluvia o | 5 


Sc GE tn 


nd the warmth of the parts ſurrounding, Upon this, a 
—— into the ovaries; till at length, the ova, ſome 
of them at the leaft, by 


' will be kept warmeſt, and the greateſt flux be made 
w— they will ſooneſt be ripened, fall off, and be receiv- 
ed by the tubz, and conveyed to the womb: where grow- 
ing, after the manner of the ſeeds of plants, the placenta at 
length takes hold of, and adheres to the uterus; from which 
time the embryo begins to be nouriſhed after a different man- 
ner. See GE STATION; fee alſo NuTRITION, CIA c u- 
LATION, SS. 5 2912 15 | 
GENERATION of inſets, ſee the article InSeECT. 


Geng RATION of plants bears an admirable analogy to that of | 


animals.—See the proceſs delivered at large under the article 
generation of PLANTS. | | 


The parts of generation of plants, are the flowers; and par- 


ticularly the ſtamina, apices, farina fozcundans, and piſtils 
thereof. See Flow Rx; ſee alſo STAMINA, FAR INA, 
and PIST IL. | | 4 


GENERATION of minerals, or foſſils, ſee MINERAL, and | 


FossIL. 5 Wo 4 as e pot 
GENERATION of muſhrooms, ſee the article MUSHROOM. 
GENERATION of ſhells, ſee the article SHELL, ont 
GENERATION of flones, fee STONE, SPAR, TROCHITES, 

and CRYSTAL. © r 
GENERATION, in theology, The Father is faid to have 
produced his word, or fon, from all eternity, by way of ge- 


neration; on which occaſion the word generation raiſes a pe- 
culiar idea: that proceſſion, which is really effected in the 
way of underſtanding, is called generation, by reaſon the 


word, in virtue thereof, becomes like to him from whom 
he takes his original; or as St. Paul expreſſes it, is the figure, 
or image of his ſubſtance, i. e, of his being and nature. See 
Trinity, PERSON, PROCESSION, Cc. ARR: 
And hence it is, that the ſecond perſon in the Trinity is 
called the Sen. See SON, FATHER, Go. (9-047 
GENERATION is alſo uſed, though ſomewhat improperly, for 
genealogy ; or the ſeries of children, iſſued from the ſame 
ſtock.— Thus, the goſpel of St. Matthew commences with 
the book of the generation of Feſus Chrift, &c. 

The latter, and more accurate tranſlators, inſtead of genera- 
tion, uſe the word genealogy, See GENEALOGY. | 
GENERATION is alſo uſed to dene a people, race, or na- 
tion; eſpecially in the literal tranſlations of the ſeripture: 
where the word generally occurs, wherever the Latin has 
generatio ; and the Greek, „or 9e I. Th 4 
Thus, A wicked and perverſe generation ſeeketh a ſign, 
<« (9c, one generation paſſes away, and another cometh, c.“ 


GENERATION is alſo uſed in the ſenſe of an age, or the or- 


dinary period of man's life. See AGE. ; 
Thus, we fay, to the third, and fourth generation, —In this 
ſenſe, hiſtorians uſually reckon a generation the ſpace of thirty · 
three years, or thereabouts. See SECULUM, 
— makes three generations in an hundred years; 
which computation appears from the later authors of poli- 
tical arithmetic, to be pretty juſt, See Ax N UIT , and 
PoLITICAL arithmetic. | | 
GENERIS /ecundi, ſee the, article Sg NI. | 
GENEROSA, a gentlewoman, fee GENTLEMAN. 
Generoſa is a good addition; and if a gentlewoman be named 
ſpinfler, in any original writ, appeal, or inditment, ſhe may 
abate and pany the ſame. 2 Int. fol. 668. See ADDITION, 
GENESIS, the firſt book ot the Old Teſtament ; contain- 
ing the hiſtory of the creation, and the lives of the firſt 
patriarchs, See BIBLE. | | 
The book of Geneſis ſtands at the head of the Pentateuch. 
See PENTATEUCH,—lts author is held to be Moſes: it 


contains the relation of 2367 years ; viz, from the begin- | 


ning of the world, to the death of Joſeph.—The Jews are 


forbid to read the beginning of Genelis, and the beginning | 


of Ezekiel, before thirty years of age. | 
The Hebrews call this book Bereſchith, in regard it begins 


with that word, which in their language ſignifies in prin- | 


cipio, in the beginning. It was the Greeks gave it the 
name Geneſis, Tevzo1s, g. d. production, generation; by rea- 
ſon it begins with the hiſtory of the production, or generation 
of all beings. See GENERATION. 
Cedrenus makes mention of an apocryphal book, entitled the 
little Genefis, Gengſis parva, containing ſeveral incidents, not 
in the other; ſome of which he has preſerved : particularly, 
that Cain was buried under the ruins of a houſe: that an 


angel taught Abraham the Hebrew tongue: that Maſtiphat, 


Prince of the devils, adviſed God to order Abraham to ſacrifice 
his ſon, for a trial of his obedience : that the children of the 
Iſraelites were only caft into the Nile for ten months, &fc, 
GENES] 8, in metry, denotes the formation of a line, plane, 
or ſolid, by the motion, or flux of a point, line, or ſurface. 
Ling, and SURPACE ;' fee alfo Point, FL uxiox, 
and Cu Rv. as | | 
The Genefis, or formation, e. gr, of a globe, or ſphere, is 
conceived by ſuppoſing a ſemi-circle to revolve upon a right 
line, drawn from one extreme thereof to the other; called 
| _ | 1 


ſuch greater ſupply. of nouriſhment, | 
increaſe in bulk; and as thoſe graſped by the edges of the | 
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its axis, or Axis of circumvolutian: the motion of fe- 


volution of that ſemi - circle, is the gengſis of the ſphere, &c. 
See Axis, SPHERE, Grog E, Ce. 5 Sx x 
In the gengſit of figures, rc. the line, or ſurface that moves, 
is called the deſcribent ; and the line around which, or accord- 
ing to which the revolution, or motion is made, the dirigent. 
See DESCRIBEN T, and DrriGenT, © 
GENET), or Fennet, in the manage, c. a ſmall ſized, well 
| is gba paniſh horſe. See Horss, ; 
me alſo give the term geneta to well-made Italian horſes. 
To ride a a GENETTA, is to ride in the Spaniſh faſhion, i. . 
with the ſtirrups ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon the flanks of 
the horſe.— This is deemed a piece of gallantry in Spain, but 
not among us. | 1 5 | 
GENETHLIACI * in — perſons who erect horo- 
ſcopes; or. foretel what ſhall befal a man, by means of the 
ſtars which preſided at his nativity, See Ho ROScOP E, and 
ASTROLOGY. 8 ä 
* The word is formed of the Greek e, origin, generation, 
nativity, | | | 
The antients called them challæi, and by the general name, 
mathematici ; accordingly, the ſeveral civil, and canon laws 
which we find made againſt the mathematicians, only reſpect 
the genethliaci, or aſtrologers. F 
They were expelled Rome by a formal decree. of the ſenate ; 
and yet found ſo much protection from the credulity of the 
le, that they remained therein unmoleſted. Hence an 
antient author ſpeaks of them as hominum genus quod in ciuitate 
noſtra ſemper & vetabitur, & retinabitur. ee ASTROLOGY. 
Antipater, and Achinapolus have ſhewn that genethliology 
ſhould rather be founded on the time of the conception, than 
on that of the birth. Vitruvius. LIT. wr 
GENETHLIACUM, GeNnEtTHLIAC poem, is a compo- 
ſition in verſe, on the birth of ſome prince, or other illuſ- 
trious perſon: wherein the poet promiſes him great honours, 
advantages, ſucceſſes, victories, Ac. by a kind of prophecy, 
or prediction. Ca pate 
Such is the eclogue of Virgil to Pollio, beginning, 
| Sicelides muſe paulo majora canamus, 
There are alſo genethliac ſpeeches, or orations ; made to ce- 
lebrate a perſon's birth day, | 
GENEVA“, a popular name for a compound water; pro- 
cured from the berries of the juniper- tree, diſtilled with 
brandy, or malt-ſpirits. See WATER and JUNIPER. 
*The word is formed from genevre, the French name of the ju- 
niper-berry. „ Eg . 
GENEVIEVES®, St. Genevieve, or St. GENEVIEFVE. 
Fathers or religious of St. Genevieve, the name of a con- 
gregation of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtin ; 
eſtabliſhed in France. See Canon. 
The congregation of St. Genevieve is a reform of the Auguſtin 
| canons, begun by St. Charles Faure, in the abby of St. Vin- 
cent de Senlis, whereof he was a member, in the year 1618. 
See AUGUSTINES. n . 
The reform ſoon ſpread into other houſes; particularly that of 
Notre Dame d' Eu, and the abby of St. Genevieve at Paris, 
chiefly by the intereſt of the cardinal de la Rochefoucaut, 
who was choſe abbot thereof in 1619; and in 1621. propoſed 
the reform to the religious of his +. 6h 
In the year 1634. the abby was made elective; and a general 
chapter, compoſed of the ſuperiors of fifteen houſes who had 
now received the reform, choſe F. Faure co-adjutor of the 
abby of St. Genevieve, and general of the whole congregation. 
Such were its beginnings. 
It has ſince increaſed very much, and now conſiſts of above 
an hundred monaſteries; in ſome whereof the religious are 
employed in the adminiſtration of the pariſhes, and hoſpitals; 
and in others, in the celebration of HED ſervice, and the 
inſtruction of eccleſiaſtics in ſeminaries for the purpoſe. 
The congregation takes its name from the abby of St. Genevi- 
eve, Which 1s the chief of the order; and whoſe abbot is the 
general thereof, — The abby itſelf took its name from St. Ge- 
nevieve, the patroneſs of the city of Paris; who died in the 
year 512, Five years after her death, Clovis erected the church 
of St. Genevieve under the name and invocation of St. Peter ; 
where her relicks are ſtill preſerved, her ſhrine viſited; and 
her image carried with great proceſſions and ceremonies, upon 
extraordinary occaſions, as when ſome great favour is to be 
intreated of heaven, 4 ; 1 
GENIAL“, GENIA IIS, an epithet, applied by the antients 
to certain deities, whom they ſuppoſed to precide over the af- 
fair of generation, See Gop. . | 
They were thus called @ gerendo, from bearing: or, according to 
the correction of Scaliger and Voſſius, a genendo ; to yean, ou 
duce, Yet Feſtus ſays, that were alſo called geruli, which 
ſeems to 'require the former reading. M. Dacier, in a note, 
ſhews that gerere has the ſenſe of @parrey. _ 
Among the genial gods, dii geneales, ſays Feſtus, were water, 
earth, fire, and air, which the Greeks called elements.—The 
twelve ſigns were ſometimes alſo ranked in the number; as 
alſo the lan, and moon. e e 
GENICULI, in botany, the joints or knots, which appear 


in the ſhoots of ron, Whence botaniſts call thoſe marked 
| therewith geniculate plants, See PLANT, As: 
| GENIO- 


. 
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on | 
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GENIOGLOSSI *, in anatomy, a pair of. muſcles, pro- ces e, Nothing is more common than the c 
_ \ Feeding inwardly from the fore et of the lower jaw, under] ſcription on m—_—_ GENIUS. 8 following in- 
* another called geniohyoidæus; and which, enlarging themſelves, | of the Roman people: or, GEN 10 ror = OM. the genius 
are faſtened into the baſis of the tongue.—— They ſerve. to pull | of the Roman people. TE OM. to the genius 
fte tongue forward; and to thruſt it out of the mouth. See] In this ſenſe, genius and lar were the ſame thing {+ | 
Ton ou. | III | - feb, Cenſorinus and Apuleius affirm as, in ef. 
; | 8 formed from /4rv5, mentum, the chin, and yaw | 188 PRENA TES. eee, eee 
A Agua, the tongue. | 1 The Platoni a n phi 3 | 
4 GEN IGI VID Us *, in anatamy, a muſcle of the os] ęenii to on * phi — ſuppoſed the 
| We huyoides, which, with its partner, is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy ; | earth and heaven. They were a ſort of i ot air, between 
ariſing from the internal parts of the lower jaw - bone, called | who did the office of mediators 8 ntermediate pow 
the chin; and dilating themſelves, are ſoon leſſened again, | They were the interpreters, and _ mw | ng 
and inſerted into the ſuperior part of the fore-bone of the os | municated the wills of nels ons = 
hyoides.— Theſe pull upwards and forwards the os hyoides, | and vows of men, to the gods. As it — th 4 the prayers, 
and aſſiſt the geniogloſſi in thruſting the tongue out of the] majeſty, of the gods to enter into ſuch trifling — iy | 
| | this 
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mouth. See Hyo1pes. became the lot of the genii, wh 
| a f : . genii, whoſe nature 
A be word is formed from yes, mentum, the chin, and wad''s| the two; who derived immortali from 
| | 255. 85 3 3 from the other; and who had a * framed of an aerial — — 
. GENITAL, GENIT ATIs, in medicine, ſomething that | Moſt of the philoſophers, however, held that the 2 . 
. relates to generation. See GENERATION. ticular men were born with them, and died 5 ee 


Genital parts, denote the parts in both ſexes imployed in the] tributes the ceaſing of oracles part] ; . 
affair of neration otherwiſe _ AN pudenda or pu-] See ORACLE. 0:07: M8 Parly-$0-the death of the genii. 
 dendum. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) g. 8, 9, IO, II, I, I5, The heathens who conſidered the Fn. 8 7291 

Sc. See alſo PE IS, TESTICLE, CLI TORIS, HYMEN, &c. | particular perſons, believed e A of 
GENITAL gods, dii genitales, are ſometimes uſed in the an- | flicted at all the good, and ill fortune that befel their <- 5 

tient Roman poets for thoſe we otherwiſe call indigetes. See | They never or very rarely appeared to th 8 * 1 


IN DIGE TES. . | Pr in favour of ſome perſon of extraordinary i DEEDS 
Auſonius, in the argument of the fourth book of the Zneid, | They likewiſe held 2 difference A 2 
takes the word in a different manner: the 4:1 genitales he ob- ferent men; and that ſome were much more —— erful 8 7 


ſer ves, were not ſuch as were born of human parents, were] others; on which principle it was f a 
not thus called quaſi geniti ex hominibus, but rather becauſe | bids Anthony fave at Y e Odi L in 
they themſelves had begot human children. | . Anthony's genius was inferior to, and ſtood in awe of that F 

GENITALIA, 4 5 en a name Octaviuus. i Ts 0 EP 3 

ſometimes given the teſtes, or teſticles of man; on account] There were alſo evil genii, who took a pleaſure i uti 

of their office in generation. See TESTICLE. bu men, and bringing 7 i evil tidings: fach was re in ns 

GENITES, ems, or GENITEI, among the Hebrews, | culus, c. which appeared to Brutus the night before the bat- 
thoſe deſcended from Abraham, without any mixture of fo- | tle of Phillippi. Theſe were alſo called larvæ, and lemures 
reign blood. Es RS Ses LBMUBES Eon) com, ad | : 
The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of genites ſuch of the [GeNnivus is more frequently uſed for the force or faculty of the 
Jews, as were iſſued from parents who, during the Babylo- | foul confidered as it thinks or judges. See Sou L, Cc. 

niſh captivity, had not allied with any Gentile family. Thus we ſay, a happy genius, a ſuperior genius, an elevated 


GENITED, in geometry, ſee GENERATED. genius, a narrow confined. genius, &c.—In the like ſenſ. 
GENITIV E, the ſecond caſe of the declenſions of nouns, allo fay, a work of genius, 5 want of genius, &c. . 
See CASE. | |GENIvs is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe for a natural ta- 


The relation of one thing conſidered as belonging in ſome | lent, or diſpoſition to one thing more than another. 

manner to another, has occaſioned a peculiar termination of | In which ſenſe we ſay, a genius for verſe; for the ſciences, &c. 
nouns, called the genitive caſe. See Noun. GENSD' ARMERIE, ſee GENDARM ER. 

In Engliſh, the genitive caſe is made by prefixing the particle | GENSD' ARMES, ſee the article Gendarmes. 
of ; in French, de, or du, &c. though in ſtrictneſs, there are [GENT IAN, a medicinal root, the product of a plant of 
no daſes at all in either of thoſe languages, inaſmuch as they | the ſame name: which the antients, to render it the more 
do not expreſs the different relations of things by different | conſiderable, denominated from Gentius, king of Illyria, 
terminations, but by additional prepoſitions. | who is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt that diſcovered the ad- 
In the Latin, this relation is expreſſed in divers manners: mirable virtues thereof. | | | 

Thus we ſay, caput hominis, the head of a man; color reſæ, The root gentian is of a yellowiſh colour, and intolerably bit- 
the colour of a roſe ; opus Dei, the work of God, Cc. ter; is ſometimes as thick as the arm, but more commonly 
As the genitive caſe ſerves to expreſs very different, and even] divided into branches no bigger than the thumb: its ſtem grows 

oppoſite relations, there ſometimes ariſes an ambiguity there- ſeveral feet high, being very ſmooth and gloſſy, though di- 
from: thus in the phraſe vulnus Achillis, the wound of Achil- | vided by knots from ſpace to ſpace, out of which ariſe the 

lis, the genitive, Achillis may either ſignify the relation of ſub- leaves, which reſemble thoſe of plantain. Its flowers, which 
ject, in which ſenſe it is taken paſſively for the wound Achil- | * likewiſe accompany the knots, are yellow: and its ſeed, flat, 
les has received; or the relation of a caufe, in which ſenſe it | round, ſmooth, and light. | 
is taken actively for the wound Achilles has given: thus in | This root is held excellent againſt poiſons, and even againſt 
that paſſage of St. Paul, certus ſum quod neque mors, neque vita, the plague, It ſtands at the head of ſtomachics, warm 

Sc. nos poterit ſeparare a charitate Dei in Chriſto, Sc. The] ing and ſtrengthning the ſtomach, and helping digeſtion. It 

| genitive, Dei, has been taken by interpreters in two different | is ſudorific, and uſed with ſucceſs in intermitting fevers, 

| ſenſes; ſome giving it the relation of object, and underſtanding | whence ſome call it the European quinaguins ; and is alſo an 
| the paſſage of the love which the cle bear to God in Jeſus | ingredient in treacle. Externally it is uſed for wounds, 

b Chriſt, whereas others give it the relation of ſubject, and explain | The plant effects moiſt places, and is found commonly 


it of the love which God bears the ele& in Jeſus Chriſt, enough in Burgundy, the Alps, and Pyreneans. n It is called 
In the Hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe is marked after a] by botaniſts, gentiana vulgaris mga; er 275 2 olio: The 
rather Gentianei@. * 


| manner very different from that of the Greek and Latin; for entians growing in England are ; 
| whereas in thoſe languages the noun governed is varied; in | The root is to be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thickneſs, 
the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes the alteration. free from earth, and furniſhed with five little branches or fibres; 
GENITURA, GeniTURE, a name, which ſome authors | and, if poſſible, that which is dryed by the air, which is di- 
give to the ſeed; both that of the male, and female, See tinguiſhable by the colour, it being blackiſh within tide, when 
"SEED, and PRIMOGENITURE, G. dried in the oven ; and of a golden ellow, when in the air. 
| GENIUS, a good, or evil ſpirit, or demon, whom the | GEN TIAN water, ſee the article WATER. 5 
antients ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, to direct his birth, ac- | GEN TILE, GENTIL1s, à pagan, or perſon who adores 
company him in life, and to be his guard, See Damon. falſe gods. See IpoL, PaGan. Gop, &c. ; 1 the 
Among the Romans, Feſtus obſerves, the name genius was | The Hebrews applied the name TIN gentes, ro ip all he 
4 given to the god who had the power of doing all things, deum | people of the earth, who were not Iſraclites or Hed 3 
| gui vim obtineret rerum omnium gerendarum ; which Voſſius,, Some will have it, that the Gentiles were thus — in ca 
| de Idolol. rather chuſes to read genendarum, who has the power tradiſtinction to the Jews, by reaſon theſe latter 3 A pony” 
j of producing all things; by reaſon Cenſorinus frequently uſes | law to obſerve in matters of -religion, whereas ”- 2 0 f 
q gerere for gignere. | „ have only the natural law ; hence they are cal -% - + 
l According] * St. Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, Taye from | quia ſunt uti geniti fuerunt, becauſe they remain as 1n a 
Varro, that enius was a god who had the power of gene- | nature. e 5 
rating all thing g and — over them when produced. | The Jews apply the denomination 2 2 2 
Feſtus adds, that Aufuſtius ſpake of the genius as the Son of | ſtians do that of infidels.—St. Paul is calle 5 7 2 27 
God, and the Father of men, who gave them life; others, | „le of the Gentiles, which appellation Ne pry =. 
however, repreſented the genius as the b W god | re gi 13. . Tam the apoſtle of n 
each place: And it i in, this laſt is uſt nify mine office. | Er TIN | th 
1 F the 51 hy Mans . . The calling of the Gentiles to chriſtiagity, hat horn prove 
I be antients had their genii of nations, of cities, of provin- ted in the Old Teſtament, as it was accomp — 
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Pal. ii. 8. . il. 2. Joel ii. 29. Math vill. 11. i. 28. 
| — xi. 18. xiii.” 47, 48. xx 28. Rom. i. 5. ili. 29. 
i. 12, 13, 25. Eph. ii. 11. Revel. xi. 2. Xxii. 2 | 
Gan in the Roman law and hiſtory, a 
name which ſometimes expreſſes thoſe whom the Romans other- 


or not. In which ſenſe — word occurs in Ammianus, Au- 
onius, and the Notitia Imperii. ; : 2} 
Gs — Is was alſo uſed in a more peeuliar ſenſe, for all ſtran- 
| gers, ' Or foreigners, not ſubject to the Roman empire; as we 
ſee in the * r code, in the title de nuptiis gentilium, 
where the word ebe * to Provinciales, or the 
inhabitants of the provinces of the empire. 1 
The word iis likewiſe uſed in this ſenſe in the Greek ; but was 
not introduced either into that, or the Latin tongue, till after 
chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed ; it being taken from ſeripture. 
GENTLEMAN *, a perſon of noble birth, or deſcended of a 
family which has long bore arms. See NoBLE, and AR Ms. 
The word is formed of the French genti/homme, or rather of 
; gentil, fine, faſhionable, or becoming; and the Saxon man, 
q. d. honeftus,. or honefto loco natus.---The ſame ſignification has 
the Italian gentilbuomo, and the Spaniſh Hidalgo, or hijo dalgo, 
that is, the ſon of ſomebody, or of a perſon of note.—If we 
go farther back, we ſhall find gentleman originally derived from 
the Latin gentilis homo, which was uſed among the Romans 
for a race of noble perſons of the ſame name, born of free 
or ingenuous parents, and whoſe anceſtors had never been ſlaves 
or put to death by law.—Thus Cicero, in his Topics, Gen- 
tiles funt, qui inter ſe eodem ſunt nomine ab ingenuis oriundi, 
quoruin majorum nemo ſervitutem fſervivit, qui capite non ſunt 
diminuti, &c. Some hold that it was formed from gentile, 
3. e. pagan, and that the antient Franks, who conquered Gaul, 
which was then converted. to chriſtianity, were called gentiles 
by the natives, as being yet heathens.--- Others: relate, that 


towards 


diers, the one called gentilium, and the other ſcutariorum ; 
6: — that it was hence 55 derived the names gentleman and 
efquire. See ESQUIRE. This ſentiment is confirmed by 
Faſquier, who ſuppoſes the. appellation genziles and ecuyers to 
have been tranſmitted to us from the Roman ſoldiery; it 
being to the gentiles and ſcutarii, who were the braveſt of the 
ſoldiery, that the principal benefices and portions of lands 
were affipned. See BEnzriICE. The Gauls obſerving, 
that during the empire of the Romans, the ſcutarii and gen 
tiles had the beſt tenements, or appointments of all the ſol- 
.diers on the frontiers of the provinces, became inſenſibly ac- 
cuſtomed to apply the ſame names, gentilbommes, and ecuyers, 
to ſuch as they found they op gave the beſt proviſions or 
- - ©_ - appointments to. Paſq.. Rech. I. 2. c. 15. | 
In ſtri 


ſs, Chamberlayne obſerves, a gentleman is one whoſe 
anceſtors have been freemen, and have owed obedience to 
none but their prince: on which footing, no man is a gentle- 


man who is not born ſo. _ 
men; ſo that noblemen 
„Mag, n ᷣͤ ov domaine] 
In our ſtatutes, gentilis homo, was adjudged a good addition, for 
a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. The addition of knight is very 
antient, but that of eſquire or gentleman, rare, before 1 Hen. V. 
See ADDITION: ..' 11 | 1 
red, ſee BI. A c k. 


Ge NTLEMAN, ber of [the Black n | 
GENTLEMEN of the bed-chamber, ſee Bep-CHAMBER. 
GENTLEMEN' ef the chapel, are officers, . whoſe duty and at- 
- twelve whereof - Are prieſts, and the other twen called clerks 
9 the chapel, who aſſiſt in the performance of A 
See HARE nods : gd! nomoBeodt e ang; 
elve is choſen for confeſſor of the houſhold, 


One of the firſt t1 | : 
-- whoſe office it is to read prayers every morning to the houſhold 
ſervants; to viſit, the ſick ; examine, and prepare commu- 
nicants, and adminiſter the ſacraments, . __. | 
Another, well verſed in muſick, is choſen firſt organiſt ; 
who is maſter of the children to inſtruct them in muſick, 
and what is neceſſary for the ſervice of the chapel :. a ſecond 
is 12 an organiſt: à third a lutaniſt; and a fourth a 
Polit. nn en PT eee 
There are Iikewiſe three, uergers, ſo. called from the ſilver 
rods they uſually carry in their h- 
man, and - groom. of the veſtry: the firſt attends the dean, 
chapel : the ſecond has the whole care of the chapel, keeps 
- the. pews, and ſeats the / nobility and gentry : the groom has 
„his attendance within the chapel door, and looks after it. 
GENTLEMEN 2 See J Honoun, Hs ops 
GENTLEMEN. penſioners, « PENSION EB X. 
GENUFLEXI 

or rather, of kneeling dow. | 
The jeſuit Roſweyd, in his, Onomaſticon, ſhews that genu- 
and even under the Old Teſtament. diſpenſation : and that: 
this practice was. obſerved throughout all the year, except- 


wiſe called Barbarians: whether they were allies of Rome, 


the declenſion of the Roman empire, as recorded by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, there were two companies of brave 


Among us, the term gentleman is applicable to all above yeo- | 
0 f may be properly called gentlemen. See 


tendance is in dhe royal chapel ; being in number thirty-two : | 


ivine ſervice. |. 


ir hands, being a ſerjeant, yeo- | 


and ſub- dean, finds ſurplices, and other neceſſaries for the | 


. 


N, the act of bowing, or bending the knee; 


& 
: 
1 


flexion, or kneeling, was a very antient cuſtom in the church; 


of 


OP : 
c &hireh; 


dot St. Irentus, and Tertullian: And the Zthiopi 
ſcrdpulouſly attached to the antient ceremonies, fill retains 
that öf not kneeling at divine ſervice. The Ruffians eſteem 
. it-an/ indecent; poſture, \ to worſhip God on the knees. Add; 
that the . prayed ſtanding.Roſweyd gives the 
reaſons of the prohidition- of  genuflexion on Sundays, &c. 
from St. Baſil; Anaſtaſius, St. J aftin, Se. N 
Baronius is of opinion that genuflerion was not eſtabliſhed in 
the year of Chriſt 38; from that paſſage in As xx. 36, 
where St. Paul is expreſly mentioned to kneel down at 
Prayer; but- Saurin ſhews that nothing can be thence con- 
elated -.. - f | 


The ſame author remarks, that the primitive chriſtians carried 
the practice of genuflexion ſo far; that ſome of them had 
worn cavities in the floor where they prayed : and St. Jerom 
relates of St. James, that he had contracted a: hardneſs on 
his knees, equal to that of camels. ws 6; 13. 
GEN US, - Kind, in logicks and metaphyſicks; is that which 
has ſpecies under it; or, it is the origin; and radix of divers 
ſpecies, - joined together by ſome affinity or common relation 
between them, - See SPECIES. | 2 | 
Genus is a nature, or idea, ſo common and' univerſal, that it 
extends to other general ideas, and includes them under it; 
See GENERAL. 7 F164 | 
Thus, animal is ſaid to be a genus, in reſpect of man, and 
brute, in regard man and brute agree in the common na- 
ture and character of animal: ſo a right- lined figure of four 
ſides, is a genus, in reſpect of a parellelogram, and a trape- 
zium; and ſo likewiſe is ſubſtance, in reſpe& of ſubſtance 
apt which is body; and thinking ſubſtance, which 
is mind. 5 "2-7 A? LY 
A good definition, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of genus, and 
difference. See DEFINITION, and DIFFERENCE. 
In the general, gents may be ſaid to be a claſs of a greater 
extent than ſpecies; and which is not convertible therewith. 
For though we may ſay, that all body is ſubſtance; yet it 
cannot be ſaid all ſubſtance is 5 5 | 
Add, that whatever may be - ſaid of the genus, may likewiſe 
be ſaid of the ſpecies under it; e. gr. whatever is ſaid of ens, 
being, will eq hold of the body. | 
The ſchoolmen define the genus logicum to be an univerſal 
Which is predicable of ſeveral things of different ſpecies ; and 
divide it into two kinds: the one, ſummum, which is the 
higheſt or moſt general, and has nothing above it to reſpect 
| 2 a genus: the other ſubultern, which they like wiſe call ne- 
dum. n 7 | 981 
Genvs-ſummum is that which holds the uppermoſt place in its 
claſs, or predicament ; or that which may be divided into 
ſeveral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus in reſpect of other 
ſpecies placed below it. See PREDICAMENT. | 
Thus in the predicament of things ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
ſubſtance has the place and effect of genus ſumimnum, and is 
8 all the things contained in that claſs; for both 
Plato, and man, and animal, and even ſpirit, are properly 
6727 0 
Accordingly there are as many ſumma genera, as there are 
claſſes of predicaments or categories. See CA TE ORT. 
Subaltern GENus is that which being a medium between the 
higheſt genus, and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſometimes conſider- 
ed as a genus, and ſometimes as a ſpecies, | 
Thus bird, when compared with animal, is a ſpecies; when 
to a crow, and eagle, or the like, a genu. 
Genus, again, is divided into remotum, remote, where be- 
tween it and its ſpecies, there is another genus; and proxi- 
mum, or next, where the ſpecies. is immediately under it; 
as man, under animal, | | 
GENUS is alſo uſed for a character, or manner, applicable to 
every thing of a certain nature, or condition—In which 
ſenſe it ſerves to make capital-diviſions in divers ſciences; as 
muſic, rhetoric, botany; anatomy, &c. e. gr. | 
GEeNus, GENDER, in botany, denotes a ſyſtem, or aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral plants, agreeing in ſome one common cha- 
racter in reſpect of the ſtructure of certain parts; whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. See PLANT. 
The diſtribution of plants into genera, and ſpecies, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to eaſe the memory, and preyent its being 
oppreſſed, and overburdened with an infinity of different names. 
The knowledge of a genus, comprehends, in a kind of mi- 
niature, that of all plants belonging thereto; each be- 
ing denominated from ſome circumſtance, common to the 
whole kind, to ſave the embarraſs of ſo many particular 
names. ds 4 F. 0 og ; 
Something like this, even the common people do, eſpecially 
in the. inſtance of ranunculas: but in moſt other plants the 
difficulty is infinitely greater, -as it is hard to find any thing 
in common among them, whereon to found their genus. 
Hence botaniſts differ as to the manner of regulating theſe 
genera, and the characters whereon they are to be eſtabliſhed ; 
. Ray's diſtribution, ſee under the article Pl A r. 
One of the lateſt, and beſt writers, Monſ. Tournefort, af- 


ing on Sundays, and during the time from Eaſter to Whit- 
ſuntide, when kneeling was forbid by the council of Nice. 


r from the time of the apoſtles; as appears 


Others have ſhewn, that.the cuſtom of not kneeling on Fun- 10 


ter a long and accurate diſcuſſion, has choſe, in imitation of 

Geſner, and Columna, to regulate them by the flowers, and 
fruit conſidered together ; ſo that all plants, which bear a re · 

ſemblance in thoſe two reſpects, Er the ſame genus: after 
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which the reſpechve differences as to root, ſtem, or leaves 
make the different ſpecies, or ſub-diviſions, See SR CIES. 


Mr. Ray made ſome objections to this diſtribution; which 


thors. The queſtion was, whether the flowers and fruits 
a ee was of this genus, or that? © 105 
- 'The fame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind of 
gens, or claſs, which is only regulated by the flowers: he 
obſerves, that he has never hitherto met with above fourteen 
different” figures of flowers; which, therefore, are all that 
are to be retained in the memory; ſo that a perſon who has 
a plant in flower, whoſe name he does not know, will imme- 
diately ſee what claſs it belongs to in the Element of botany : 
the fruit appearing 
in the ſame book; and the other parts give its ſpecies. 
It is a wonderful eaſe to the memory, to have only fourteen 


: 


_ figures of flowers to retain, and by means hereof to be in-| 


abled to deſcend to fix hundred and ſeventy three genera, 
| which..comprehend eight thouſand eight hundred and forty- 
ſix ſpecies of plants; which is the number of thoſe yet 
known by land and ſea, en nets | 
Guus, in muſick, by the antients called genus melodiæ, is a 
certain manner of ſubdividing the principles of melody, i. e. 
the conſonant intervals, into their concinnous parts. See 
IN TERVAI, ConcoRD, and ConcinNovs. ' | 
The moderns, conſidering the oftave, as the moſt perfect 
- interval, and that whereon all the other concords depend in 
the preſent theory of muſick; the diviſion of that interval 
is conſidered as containing the true diviſion of the whole ſcale, 
See OcTAvE, and SCALE. r l 
But the antients went to 
diateſſaron, or fourth, was the leaſt interval which they 


might be moſt concinnouſſy divided; | 
tuted the diapente, or fifth; and diapaſon, or oQtave. 
The diateſſaron being thus, as it were, the root or founda- 


tion of the ſcale; what they call the genera, kinds, aroſe from 
. its various diviſions z and hence they defined the genus modu- 


landi, the manner of dividing the tetrachord, and diſpoſing 
its four ſounds as to ſucceſſion, See 'TETRACHORD. 


The genera of muſic were three, vis. the enharmonic, chro- 


matic, and diatonic : the two laſt whereof were variouſly 
| ſubdivided; and even the firſt, though it is commonly 
- reckoned 'to be without any ſpecies, 


- without giving particular names to the ſpecies, as was done to 
the other two. See SPECIES, | Ps 46 5 


; 


For the character, &c. of the ſeveral genera, ſee ENHAR- 


Monic, CHROMATIC, and DIaToNIC. 
The parts, or diviſions of a diateſſaron they called the dia- 


ems of the ſeveral genera, upon which their differences de- 


pend ; and which in the enharmonic are particularly called 

the dieſis, and ditonum; in the chromatic, the hemitonium, 
and triemitonium; and in the diatonic, the hemetontum,' or 

imma, and the tonus. © ; | 1-73 : 


But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſhed the genera, 


there are other different intervals, or ratio's'which conſtitute | 


the colores generum, or ſpecies of enharmonic, chromatic, 
and diatonic, Add, that what is a diaſtem in one genus, is a 


ſyſtem in another. See DrasTEM, SYSTEM ; fee alſo 


Dies ann. 


Ginvs, in rhetorick,—Authors ditinguiſh tbe art of rheto- 


rick, as alſo orations, or diſcourſes produced thereby, into 


5 three genera, Or kinds: demonſtratiue, deliberatiue, and ju- a 


diciary. 


To the drmonſirative kind belong panegyricks; genethliacons, |- 


epithalamiums, funeral harangues, &c. ' See each under its 


bead, PantcyRIC, EPITHALAMIUM, &c,—To the 
deliberative kind belong perſuaſions, diffuaſions, commenda- 


tions, Sc. To the judiciary kind belong defences, and accu- 
- fations. SeeRurtTORIC, ORATION, ge. 

Gus, in algebra.— The antient algebraiſts diſtributed that 
art into two genera, or kinds; the Miſtic, 
Lois r Ic, and SPECIOUSs, ; 
Genvs, in anatomy.— The genus nervoſum, or nervous kind, 


called alſo the nervous ſytem, is an expreſſion, pretty frequent 
among authors; ſignifying the ner ves, conſidered as an aſ- 
ſemblage or ſyſtem of ſimilar parts, diſtributed throughout | * 
2 the i” 4 : t 


7, See NERVE, and SIMILAR part. 
Tobacco contains a deal of ſharp, cauſtic ſalt, proper 
irritations in the nervous kind: vinegar, taken in too great 
quantity, incommodes the nervous kind. | 


GEOCENTRIC, in aftronomy, is applied to a planet, or 
its orbit, to denote it concentric with the earth; or, as ha- | 
centre, or the ſame centre with the 


All che planets are not geecentrie : the moon alone is proper- | 


ving the earth for its 
earth. 

ly geacentric. See PE AN RET, Moon, Oc. 
GeocanTRIC latitude of a planet, is its 


| and the earth, to the plane of the earth's (or true) ecliptic. | 
On; ir is the angle, which the afvreſaid line (conneQing 


* 


grew into a conſiderable controverſy between the the two au- 


ſufficient to eſtabliſh genera, and to determine whether | V6 rh 
80 5 GzocgnTRIC place of a planet, is the place wherein it 


GEO DÆSIA“, that part of 


ſome days afterwards, determines its genus, | h 
GeoD #514 is allo applied by ſome to all the operations of geo- 


| ſolids, not by imaginary right lines, as is done in 


work ſomewhat differently: the | 
mitted as concord; and therefore they ſought firſt how that | 
om which they conſti- | 


yet different authors | 
have propoſed different diviſions under that name, though | 


Weather, diſtance from the equiator; Sc. 


and ſpecious, See 


_ E213 
to cauſe 


| latitude feen from | 
the earth; or the inclination of a line connecting the planet | 


the. 
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r earth) makes with 2. line dran perpendicu. 


the plane of the ecliptic. See L. "oper 
Thus, in Tab. Afronem. fg 40, rage en n 
T, and the angle e f 2, ths meaſure of it when — is in 
is in f. SeeLaTITUDE, 9% ;, earth 
pears to us, from the earth; ſuppoſing the ey ho: 
or, it is a point in the ecliptic, 88 A — — ci - : 
the earth is referred. See PLAc't;' and Hz 
teaches how to divide, or lay out 2 5 Which 
veral owners, See Kd 5 Sane 8 75 | = between ſe⸗ 
e alen, formed of x | 
and Saw, divide, I divide. Oo | _—_ of 24, ny earth, 


So " 


a —_ e. performed in the field. 
It is more uſually called ſurveying, when employed i | 
ſuring of lands, grounds, roads, countries, ' provi "xo 
See Nn WO Po 0, * . 
Vitalis defines geodefia the art of meaſuring ſurfaces, and 
but by ſenſible and Vifible things, as by the fag ws ers 
GEOGRAPHICAL Nile, ig pers Mop or fiktion part af | 
degree of a great circle. See Mir E, and Decree : 
GEOGRAPHICAL table, ſee the article Mar. | 
GEOGRAPHY *, the doctrine or knowledge of the earth 
both as in itſelf, and as to its affections; or a. eſcription of 
the terreſtrial globe, and particularly of the known inhabi- 
er 0G all its parts. See EaxTy. 
is L 5 5 formed of 3 | 
_ Geography makes a branch of mathematicks, of the mixed 
kind; in that it conſiders the earth, and its affections, as de- 
| pending on quantity, and conſequently meaſurable, viz. its 
gure, place, magnitude, motion, celeſtial appearances, &, 
with the ſeveral circles imagined on its ſurface, See Ma. 
TRANATIEES: ithet FE * 25 } "YE Ob, og 
eography. is diitinguilned, from colmography, as a part from 
the whole: this latter adoring 1 — ville world, - 
both heaven and earth. See CogmoGrRAPHY, 
From topography, - and. chorography, it is diſtinguiſhed as 
the whole from a part. See ToroGrRAPHY, and Cyoro- 
GRAPHY. VVT 
Golnitz conſiders geography as either exterior, or interior: 
but Varenius more juſtly divides it into general,” and ſpecial; 


” 
TR 


5 
7 — 


4 


or, univerſal, and particular, 


| General, or univerſal GxocRAPHY, is that whieh conſiders 


the earth in general, without any regard to particular eoun- 
tries; or the affections, common to the whole globe, as its 
figure, magnitude, motion, land, fea, &c. Sce GLOBE. | 
Special, or particular GROGRAPHY,' is that which conſiders the 
conſtitution of the ſeveral regions, or countries; their bounds, 
figure, &c. with the mountains, foreſts, mines, waters, plants, 
animals, Ec. therein: as alſo their climates, - ſeaſons, heat, 
And their inhabi- 
tants, arts, foods, commodities,” cuſtoms, language, religion, 
„ „„ ar gone pron pabeene DT as 
Geography is very antient; at leaſt the ſpecial part thereof: 
for the antient writers ſcarce went beyond the deſcription 
J!. y AMET 
It was 2 cuſtom among the Romans, after they had conquer- | 


eld and ſubdued any proyince, to have a map, or painted re- 


preſentation thereof carried in triumph, and expoſed to the 
view of the ſpectators. See Maꝶ x.. 
Hiſtorians relate that the Roman ſenate, about a hundred years 
before Chriſt, ſent geographers into divers parts, to make an 
accurate ſurvey and menſuration of the whole globe; but 
they ſcarce ever ſaw the twentieth part thereof, 
Before them Neco, king of Egypt, ordered the Phænicians 
to make a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa, which they 
' accompliſhed in three years: Darius procured the Erhiopic 
ſea, and the mouth of the Indus to be ſurveyed: and m 
relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into Aſia, took 
netus, and Bæton, to meaſure and de- 


f ſeribe i Ham and that from their- itineraries . 
of the following ages took many particulars. 1 2 der 


may be obſerved, that whereas moſt other arts are Tune 
by” war, geography and fortification alone are improved 
muſt needs have been exceedingly he 
tive; as a great part of the globe was then unknown E 
ticularly al Kerken, the Northern parts of Europe, =_ 
Afiaz with the Terra Auſtralis, and Magellanica: Ae 
they were ignorant of the earth's being capable of being 
failed round, of the Torrid Zone's being habitable, &c. w 
The principal writings" on this art, among the ures y 
Proſemy's'cight books: among the moderns, Johannes g, 
cro Boſco 'de — 11 ä 
moms ormata : Weigenu 
Chas rein in his Mundes + 


* 6 | t - 
culum Terre ; de Chales's Ta. 


N 1 reby. L . * 7 * 
The art, however, 
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; Elin * F< er 22 emierulit: h Ft nus s 5 F 7e 
grophicum and 0 Tous Grographia,” in his Elements Ad. 
GEOMANCY'*, Gromant 14, 4 kind of divination, | 
performed dy means of 'a number of little points, or dots, 
made on paper, at random; an 6 nes. 
which thoſe points preſent ; and thence forming 
and deciding any queſtion propoſed. 

IVIEATION. 1 0 


2 word is formed of the Greek 5, terra; earth; and 
7 * divination ; it being the — cuſtom to caſt little 
bles on the ground, and thence to form their conjeftures 3 
inſtead of the points now made uſe of. „ 

olydore Vergil defines geomancy a kind of divination per- 
— by — of clefts or chinks made in the ground; 
and takes the Perſian magi to have been the inventors there- 
of. | 
GEOMETRICAL, ſomething that 
' » metry, See GEOMETRY. | | o 1 
Thus we ſay, a geometrical method, a geometrical genius, 
geometrical fzianek, a geometrical conſtruction, geometrical 
demonſtration, Cc. See DEMONSTRATION, CG. 
Geometry itſelf ſeems to lead us into errors: after once re- 
ducing a thing to geometrical conſideration, and finding that it 
anſwers pretty exactly, we purſue the view, are ple with 
- the certainty and agreeableneſs of the demonſtrations, and 
apply the geometry further and further, till we often out- run 
nature. Hence it is, that all machines do not ſucceed : that 


menta 


and figur es, Ax 
2 rer of futurity, 


has a relation to ges- 


* 


all compoſitions of muſic, wherein the concords are the moſt | 


_ rigidly obſerved, are not agreeable : that the moſt exact aſtro- 
| . computations do not always foretel the preciſe time 


and quantity of an eclipſe, &c.. | 3 : 
T nd +, that nature is not a mere abſtract z mechanical 


levers, and wheels are net geometrical lines and circles, as |. 


they are often ſuppoſed to be: the taſte for tunes is not the 


ſame in all men; nor at all times in the fame man: and as 


to aſtronomy, there is no perfect regularity in the motions of 
the 1 their orbits hardly ſerm reducible to any fixed, 
known ſiguree. | * 
The errors, therefore, we fall into in aſtronomy, muſic, me- 
chanicks, and the other ſciences to which geometry is applied, 
do not properly ariſe from geometry, which is an infallible | 
fſtience; but from the falſe miſ-application of it. Malebr. | 
: Recher, de lu Jr. eli 


. * 


| GzoMETRICAL confiruttion of an equation, is the contriving | 
and drawing of lines and figures, whereby to -demonſtrate | 


the equation, theorem, or canon to be geotnetrically true. 
See Cos TRU CT ION of equations. mn ni 6 | 
GEOMETRICAL Hine, or curve, called alſo algebraic line or 
curve, is that wherein the relation of the abſciſſes to the 
ſemi-ordinates may be expreſſed by an algebraic equation. 
See algebraic CURVE, © | | 


A Prer Þ MY then will P Bz==a—<x, and conſequently, 
ſince P M®*z=A P. PB, A= . Again, ſuppoſing 
P Czzx, ACzza P M=zy; then will M Ca=P COM, 
that is, -=. Tab. Anal, fig. 8. See EqQuaTtiON. 

| Geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed into claſſes, orders, or gen- 


— 


1 


ders, according to the number of the dimenſions of the equa- | 


tion that expreſſes the relation between the ordinates and 
the abſciſſes; or which amounts to the ſame, according to 


| the number of points in which they may be cut by a right | 


Thus, a line of the firſt order will be only a right line: 
| thoſe' of the ſecond, or quadratic order, will be the circle, 
and the conic ſections; and thoſe of the third, or cubic 
order, will be the eubical and Neilian parabolas, the ciffoid of 


and conſidering the various lines | 


— 


Thus, fuppoſe in a circle, Tub. Ganmeiry, fg 34. A R fi n 


* 


de taken a 


bout conſtructions. See ConsTRUCTION. | 
Either, therefore with the antients, we muſt exclude 


. deal of that 1 
principally conſiſts. 
more ſimple which is determined by more ſimple equations; 


by the more ſimple __ lines ; 


, » i 0 
© [4 7 k 
l PY + 1 3 % 
f | . ' : 5 * . 
N * 
- 


by a righe line: bot it b l fault to Eohftcut that by the 
conic ſections, which- may 


| 'be-conſtruted by a circle 
Either, therefore the law muſt be taken from the dimenſions 
of equations, as obſerved in a circle, and fo the diſtinction 
detween plane and ſolid problems: or the 
law muſt be allowed not to be ſtrictly obſerved in lines of ſu- 
perior kinds; but that ſome, by reaſon of their more ſimple 


deſeription, may be preferred to others of the ſame order, 
and be numbred with lines of inferior orders 


In conſtructions that are 4 geometrical, the moſt ſimple 
are always to be preferred: this law is ſo univerſal as to be 
without exception. But algebraic expreſſions add nothing to 


the ſimplicity of the conſtruction; the bare deſcriptions of 


the lines here are only to be conſidered ; and theſe alone were 
conſidered by thoſe geometricians, who joined a circle with a 
right line. And as theſe are eaſy or hard, the conſtruction 


becomes oaſy, or hard: and therefore it is foreign to the na- 
De Invent. Rer. lib. i. e. 23. | 


ture of the thing, from any thing elſe to-eſtabliſh laws a- 


all lines 
beſides the circle, and perhaps the conic ſections, out of geo- 
metry; or admit all according to the fimplicity of the de- 
ſcription: if the trochoid were admitted into geometry, we 
might, by its means, divide an angle in any given ratio : 
would you therefore blame thoſe, who would make uſe of 

this line to divide an angle in the ratio of one number to 
another, and contend that this line was not defined by an 


equation, but that you muſt make uſe of ſuch lines as are 


defined by equations? S8@& TRANSCENDENTAL. J. 
If, when an angle were to be divided, for inſtance, into 
1001 parts, we ſhould be obliged to bring a curve defined 
by an equation of above an hundred dimenſions to do the bu- 
ſineſs; which no body could deſcribe, much leſs underſtand; 
and ſhould prefer this to the trochoid, which is a line well 
known, and deſcribed eafily by the motion of a wheel, or 
circle, who would not ſee the abſurdity 7 LE 
Either therefore the trochoid is not to be admitted at all in 
geometry, or elſe in the conſtruction of problems, it is to be 
preferred to all lines of a more difficult deſcription : and the 
reaſon is the ſame for other curves, 4 FY 
Hence, the triſſections of an angle by a conchoid, which 
Archimedes in his Lemma s, and Pappus in his Collections, 
have preferred to the invention of all others in this caſe, 
muſt be allowed good, ſince we muſt either exclude all lines, 
beſide the circle, and right line, out of geometry, or admit 
them according to the ſimplicity of their deſcriptions ; in 
which eaſe, the conchoid yields to none, except the circle. 
Equations are expreſſions of arithmetical computation, and 
properly have no place in geometry, except ſo far as quanti- 


ties truly geometrical (that is, lines, ſurfaces ſolids and pro- 


- portions): may be ſaid to be ſome equal to others: multipli- 
cations, diviſions, and ſuch fort of computations. are newly 

ry, and that apparently contrary to the 
firſt deſign of this ſcience; for whoever conſiders the con- 
ſtruction of problems by a 2 line and a circle, found by 
the firſt geometricians, will eaſily perceive, that geometry 
was introduced, that we might expeditiouſly avoid by draw- 


ing lines the tediouſneſs of computation; * 


It mould feem therefore, that the two ſeiences ought not to 
be confounded: the antients ſo induftriouſly diſtinguiſhed 
them, that never introduced arithmetical terms into geo- 
meffy; and the moderns by confounding both, have. loſt a 
in which the elegancy of geometry 
pon the whole, that is arithmetically 


but that is geometrically more ſimple which is determined 
and in geometry, that 


ought to be reckoned which is ' geometrically moſt 


the 1 Ge. See Crx CIE, Conic ſectian, Pa RA- ſimple. | 5 
_ BOLA, Cliss01D, &c. | e \ Bai, GromETRICAL locus, c place, called a | | 
But 2 cen ef the rfl grader! (bereue 4 right line exanot | Ian. orgies . 


be reckoned among the curves) is the ſame with a line of 
the ſecond order; and a4 curve of the ſecond gender, the 


niteſimal order is that, which à right line may cut in infi- 
nite points; as the ſpiral, eycloid, the quadratrix, and eve- 
7 line generated by the infinite revolutions of a radius See 


GEOMETRICAL plan, in architecture, 
GEOMETRICAL plane, ſee the article PLANE. 


Gn OME TRICAL medium, ſee the article Mai UM. 
| fame with a line of the chird orders and a line of an infi-| Gag CAE i fee EvoiuTa,"andOrcvl un. 


EOMETRICAL pace, is a meaſure conſiſting of five feet. 
See Pac, and For. | n 9 
ſee PL AV. 


7 8 3 . | GEOMETRICAL Mam, is a ſeries of quantities, in con- 
tes 0 3 K the equation, but the deſcription, that tinued geometrical proportion, i. e. increaſing or decreaſing in 


geometrical one: the circle is a geometrical 
Une, not becauſe it may be expreſſed 
becauſe its deſcription is poſtulate : and it is not the ſim- 
| ey of the equation, hut the eaſineſs of the deſcription, 
which is to determine the choice of the lines for the con- 
ſtruction of a problem. The equation, that expreſſes a pa- 

rabola, is more ſimple than that which ee a eirele; 
ud yet the cirele, by reaſon of its more ſimple conftruQion, | 


2 almitted before it. | Saat, . | 
.cirele, and the conie ſections, if you regard the di- 
menſions of the equations, are of the fame order, and yet 
the circle is not numbred with them in the eonſtruction of 
Problems, but by reaſon of its ſimple deſvtiption is depreſſed 


an equation, but 


GEOMETRICAL pr 


GrompgTRICAL ſcale, ſee Draconar fedle,  - 
GEeomrTRIC 


to a lowe 


R. r order, viz. that of a right line; ſo that it is not 
ers to expreſs that by a circle, which may be expreſſed | 


of geometry; and 
Proz, andSoLvtioN, © 


the ſame ratio. See RaT1Oo, 
Thus, e. gr. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and 128: 729, 
geometrical progreflions, See 


ometrical PROGRESSION. : | s 5; 

en, called alſo abſolutely and ſimply, 
— | is 2 fimilitude or identity of ratio's.” See 
Thus, if A be to B, as C to D, they are in geometrical pro- 
portion: ſo 8, 4, 30 and 15 are geometrical proportionals. 
„ OS 2 | 1 Pau br org hang 
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AL ſolution of a problem, is when the 
according to the ſtriẽt principles and rules 
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is directly ſol 
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la dh ſenſe-we ſay, geometri #5451 Tolution; in-contradiftinQion | - Hebretys: and othe 3 3 2] 
rgil. de Invent. Rer. L _ b. am he 5 


a mechanical, or inſtrumental ſolution, where the pro- 


blem is only ſolved. by ruler, and compaſſes. See Mecha- 
N ICA l. 13 1 6 | ; 
and inadequate ſolutions, as by infinite ſeries's-&. See Sx -- 


S* ; FH . wes — 
5 1 — 


the circle, the duplicature of the cube, or two mean pro- 


portionals: mechanical ways, and others, by infinite ſeries's, 
we have. See QUADRATURE, DurIIcATTION, and! ry : for a 
| 3 relations of things, and in the relations between thoſe rela- 


PRorOR TIN AXA. | 


The antients, Pappus informs us, in vain endeavoured at | 


.. the triſſection of an angle, and the finding out of two mean 
proportionals by a right line, and a circle. Afterwards they 
began to conſider the properties of ſeveral other lines, as the 

conchoid, the ciſſoid, and the conic ſections, and by ſome 
of theſe endeavoured to ſolve thoſe problems. At length, 

having more thoroughly examined the matter, and the conic 


ſections being received into geometry, they, diſtinguiſhed. geo- 


. metrical problems into three kinds, viz. 


ik 1 Plane ones, which deriving their original from lines on a 


x gs may be ſolved by a right line, and a circle. See 


: LANE. FI 12 


25 Solid ones, which are ſolved * lines deriving their | 
i 


, that is, of a cone. 


original from the conſideration of a 
See SOLID. E GH | l "> | Els 
3 Linear ones, to the ſolution of which are required lines 
more compounded. See LIN E æꝶxuxn. 
According to this diſtinction, we are not to ſolve ſolid pro- 
blems by other lines than the conic ſections; eſpecially if no 
- . other lines but right ones, a circle, and the conic ſections 
mmuſt be received into geometr 7. i 
But the moderns advancing much farther, have received in- 
wt geometry all lines that can be expreſſed by equations; and 
have diſtinguiſhed according to the dimenſions of the equa- 
tions, thoſe lines into kinds; and have made it a law, not 
to conſtruct a problem by a line of ſuperior kind, that may 
be conſtructed by one of an inſerior kind. See GBOME- 
TRICAL line, VVVVCVVCVCVCCCVC edt nite 
'GEoOMETRICAL /quare, ſee the article Sau a Rx. 
GrouETRIe AL table, ſee the article PLAIN table . 
GEOMETRICALLV proportionals, are quantities in continual 


proportion; or which proceed in the ſame conſtant ratio; as 


Ji 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, c. See PROPORTIONALS. | 
bey are thus called, in contradiſtinction to equidifferent 
quantities; which are called, though ſomewhat improperly, 


arithmetically  proportionals, See arithmetically PRopoR-| 


'TIONAL. 


' GEOMETRY *, the ſcience, or doctrine of extenſion, or | 
extended things; that is, of lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids, See 


. 


Ling, SURFACE, and SOLID, ; 


The word is Greek, 14/49] gua, formed of 5, terra, earth, and | 


bein, metiri, to meaſure ; it being the neceſſity of meaſur- 


us) 
— the earth, and the parts and places thereof that gave the 


firſt occaſion to the invention of the principles and rules of this 


other things; inſomuch that geometry, with arithmetic,: are 


- - now; the general foundation of all mathematics, See Ma- 


 » Geometry is commonly divided into four, parts, or branches; 


nimetry, altimetry, longimetry, and ſtereometry. See 
each under its proper article, PL ANMIMETRY, AL TIM E- 
TRY, LON GIM E TRY, and SrEREOUETR TJ. 


Geometry, again, is diſtinguiſhed into theoretical, or "66." 
* ; | wil 1.3 Jo | his orders, to become capable of being happy, is the principle 


of all morality, from which a thouſand undeniable conſe- 


V 34 tive, and practical. ein JIQWI. V 421 1 7 £1 4 ke, 1080 
- . . The firſt contemplates, the properties of continuity; and de- 
monſtrates the truth of ,general propoſitions, called theo- 


rem. See THEOREM. 


IT be ſecond applies thoſe ſpechlations and theorems to parti | 


cular uſes in the ſolution of problems. See PRxO LEM. 
Speculative Geometry, again, may be diſtinguiſhed into ele- 
mentary, and ſublime, ea. 125 
Elementary, or common GEOMETRY, is that employed in the 
conſideration of right lines, and plain ſurfaces, and ſolids 
nerated therefrom. See PLAIN, c. S JA tara nos 
FHiber, or ſublime GEOMETRY, is that employed in the con- 
- : ſideration of curve lines, conic ſections, and bodies formed 
thereof. See CURVE, c | | | 
Herodotus, lib. ii. and Strabo, 
to bave been the firſt inventors of geometry; and the annual 
ijnnundations of the Nile to have been the occaſion; for that 
river bearing away all the bounds and land- marks of mens 
e ſtates, and coveting the whole face of the country, the peo- 
ple, ſay they, were obliged to diſtinguiſh their lands by the 
nſideration of their figure, and quantity; and thus by ex- 
pexrience and habit, formed themſelves a, method, or art, 
Which was the origin of geometry. A farther contempla- 
tion of the draughts or figures of fields thus laid down and 
lotted in proportion, might naturally enough lead them to 
a ne of ſome of theix excellent and wonderful pro- 


inventor. Pohyd. Ve, 
The: ſame term is likewiſe uſed in oppoſition to all indirect, 


1 We have no geome etrical-wa of finding the quadrature 5 of 1 


— 31 differences; as making their ſenſe their jud ; Some, for 


the comma, which is the real difference, is inſenſible to them: 
and much more the ſeiſma, »which is only half the com 


being diviſible into ſeveral parts, there may be a great number 


art; which has ſince been extended and applied to numerous 


conſequences can be expreſſed by lines, or figures, Malebr, 


nes. In their reſearches into the. reaſon of things, the eh. 


_ Circles, | triangles, ſquares, and harmonical ptoportonss 
which engaged the prieſts and philoſophers. to repreſent the di 


were followed by Pythagoras, Plato, &. Whence that ff 
ke II ing of Boethius, nullum divinorum ſcientiam apt 
lib. . xvii. aſſert the Egyptians | ' | 
But it muſt be obſerved, that this uſe of geometry among'on 
antients was not ſtrictly ſcientifical, as among us; | 


ties unknown from lines; but . repreſented or dt " 
things that were known. In effect, they were nat n 
means or inſtruments of diſcovering, but images or cane 


e ec ee 
_ «6, The. Egyptians (Gale obſerves). uſed. geometrical * 
% not only to expreſs the generations, - mutations, 250 = 4 
«6 tions of bodies; but the manner, attributes, e e 


44 tre of his unity, through infinite concentrig-cun £00 


Ee! which ſpeculation continually improving, the art 


me gradually improved, as it continues to, do to this day. 
Joſephus, however, ſeems to attribute the inyention to the 


; a I 15 
The province of geometry is almoſt infinite: few of our - 


hich they eee Fa 
being geometry alone that makes compariſons, and ine 
2 muſic, mechanics, and, in, 2 Word, a 8 8 


= 


ſciences which conſider things ſuſceptible of the 
i. e. all the preciſe, and accurate ſciences, way be cen : 


geometry: for all ſpeculative. truths conſiſting” only in the 


tions, they may be all referred to lines. "Conſeaues,; 
be drawn from them ; and theſe conſequences, N ng 


rendered ſenſible by lines, they become permanent objecu, 


conſtantly expoſed to a rigorous; attention, and examina: 

and thus we have infinite opportunities both of; 9 

into their certainty, and purſuing them farther. Pages) 
i Ah rer = 7 


* 2 


and SCIENCE. 


The reaſon for inſtance, why. we know ſo diſtin. .,.” 
mark ſo preciſely, the concords called aave, Jeb, Faurth 
5 


Ce. is, that we have learnt to expreſs ſounds lines, , . 


by chords accurately divided; and that we know 
chord _— PR —_— is double. of: that: which — 
octave withal ; that the fifth is in the ſeſquialterate rat. 

as three to two; and ſo of the reſt. q 2750 ee 
The ear itſelf cannot judge of ſounds with ſuch preciſion: 1 
judgments are too faint, vague, and variable to form a ſcience 
The fineſt, beſt tuned ear, cannot diftinguiſh many of the 
differences of ſounds; whence many muſicians deny any ſuch 


inſtance, admit no difference between an octave and three 
ditones: and others, none between the greater and leſſer tone; 


It is only by reaſon, then, that we learn, that the le 
the chord which makes the difference between. certain 9 


of different ſounds contained therein, uſeful in muſic, which 
et the ear cannot diftinguiſh, Whence it follows, that had 
it not been for arithmetic and geometry, we had had no ſuch 
thing as regular, fixed muſic; and that we could only bave 
ſucceeded in that art by good luck, or force of imagination. 
i. e. muſic would not have been any ſcience founded on incbn- 
teſtable demonſtrations : though we allow that the tunes tom 
poſed by force of genius and imagination, are uſually mot 
agreeable to the ear, than thoſe compoſed by rule, See 


80 UND, Tux, GAVI TY, Cox cop, Se. 


So, in mechanics, the heavineſs of a weight, and "the dis- 


| tance of the centre of that weight from the fulcrum, on point 


it is ſuſtained by, being ſuſceptible of plus and minus 

may both be — — by lines; whence — 
applicable hereto; in virtue whereof, infinite diſcoveries have 
been made, of the utmoſt uſe in liſe. See BALLANCs, &. 
Geometrical lines and figures, are not only proper to repreſent 
to the imagination the relations between magnitudes, ot be- 
tween things ſuſceptible. of more and leſs; as ſpaces, times, 
weights, motions, c. but they may even repraſent thing 
Which the mind can no otherwiſe conceive, e. gr. the relations 
of incommenſurable magnitudes. See InCOMMENSURABLE. 
We do not, however, pretend, that all ſuhjects men may 


have occaſion to enquire into, can be expreſſed by lines. There 


are many not reducible to any ſuch rule: thus, the knowledge 
of an infinitely powerful, infinitely juſt God, on whom all 
things depend, and who would have all his creatures execute 


quences may be drawn, and yet neither the principle, nor the 
Recher. de la Ver. T. ii. „ di 

Indeed, the antient Egyptians, we read, uſed.to-expreſi al 
their philoſophical, and / theological notions by geometrical 


ſerved, that God, and nature affect perpendiculars,.paraliels 


vine and patural operations by ſuch figures: in Which the} 


attin 
gere poſſe. See PLATONIC, PYTHAGOREAN e 
ber 
ſymbolical; they did not argue, or reduce things and pra 


122 


ters, to preſerve, or communicate the diſcoveries mad. g 


SYMBOL, and HiIEROGLYPHIC, 


6 ſpirit of the univerſe, . who diffuſing himſeſf from the a 


1 vades all bodics, and fills all ſpace. Hut of St 
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atry.was 
the modern. 


It only extended to right lines 


2 geometry new. lines of inſigitely more e 
pn introd uced. See CURVE. "00 

"The 24 ano 5 4 cultivated. and imonaved 

” ay be diſtinguiſhed into elementary, practical, 3 
- the, 7 blimer geametry. 
"The principal writers of clements, ſee enumerated 1 — the 

"article EL RME NTS. 


17 


"Thoſe of the higher geometry are 128 in his books, 4 


Ipbaera Cylindro, Circuli Dimenſione; as allo. de Spirali- 
lis, Convidibus, "Sphervidi bus, de 
„In his Stercometria Novus ; Cavelarius, i in 


ar Gometrie 5 bilium; and Torricellius, de Solidis 2 0 


i 


or et 
LS 5 Tr YN; 
"* frations * and thoſe. of 8 
H gh-dutch, —In, this claſs are 
Taegues „ and Ozanam's F 577 ; de k 
W Ecole des Arpenteurs ; \Reinholdug s Geodgfia; 
er's Stereometria-; 
. High-dutch Hulſius, alileus, Goldmannus, | 
Oꝛanam, o the ſector, cc. ci 
racters in GEQMETRY, . HAR CER... ts 
== $35 70 Senden | 
P ething relating to agriculture, 
139 RICULT . ng 4-4 Golumells, Palladius, and 
1610 ae ee ee called Leoponic writers. See GE OR- 
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125 8 


M eyeMaueplygs q.; d. great martyr, | _ 
"On ſome medals of the emperors John, 


a etiß tion, an 85 Abd therein a a little A, and 1 nee. mak- 


q t 115 > 90 Arlos 1 TEOPrTos, 0 thy FS He is generally | 
$ elend on horſeback; as being ſuppoſed to have frequently | 


Fi; 


engaged in combats, in that manner. 


4 He is venerated throughout Armenia, | Muſcovy, and all the [ 


© countries which adhere to the Greek rite: from the Greek, 
"his worſhip has long ago 


* 


tron ſaint. See PATRON. 


| &. GzoRGE is particularly uſed foran Erigliſh'order of knights; | 
\. 37 ee now] called the order. F the garter. See | 


RTE 
Our king Tavafd VI. out of a ſpirit of reformation; made 


* ſome alterations in the ceremonial, laws, and habit of the 
omiſh faint might have leſs ſhare therein. 


+ order, that the 
It was he firſt commanded that the order ſhould no lo 
© called the, order of St. George, but that of the garter, 


T7 of St. Gren GE. here have been various orders un- 
der this denomination, moſt of which are now extinct; ; par- 
r Frederic III. in the year 


ticularly ont founded by the 1180 
1479, to guard the frontiers of Bohemia and Hungary againſt| 
"the Turks, —Andther called Sr. George of Alfama, founded 


#7 the. kings. of. Arragon.— Another in Auſtria and Carin-| 
| 5 Ce, another f in the republic of Genoa, ſtill ſubliſt- 


N ae 0 157 N of d. Go GE. Of theſe there are di- 5 

\ ticularly canons regular off 
125 i'd by two noble Vene--- 
Mu in the year 1404.—Another Sngregation of the ſame | 


vers Orde ers; an congre tions; 3, 
K. George in Alga, at Venice, e 
„ iaſtitute in Sicily, Sc. 
8. GEORG Es eroſt, ſee the article C Ross. 
Krone Tomething that relates to the culture, or ul. 
ng of the ground, See AGRICULTURE. 
The word is borrowed from 
"the. Greele 
oper, 1 work, 
The 


Ns the f riculture, | 
Vol. * Fr 


23% $560 31K az 


ds, of yy, terra, earth, and 
Hbour ; of ee, pur, work. 


da 


Ys £1 


2 
*. 


45S 


1 . 


order, or conic ſections z whereas into 


Vadratura Parabole, and 


in Sen Mathematicts 31 


Hartman Bey-- 
1 s Geometria Subterranea, all in 


ee __ F* 


GE, a name whereby ſever al orders, both mili- | 
religious, are denomipated. It took its riſe from a 


rel fs 5 throughout all the eaſt; called by | the Greeks, | 


and Manuel Comneni, | 
"we have the figure of St. George armed, holding a ſword, or 
Javelin in One hand, and in e other, a Wel with this 


o been received into the Latin church; | 
þ and England and ortugal have both choſe him for their pa-| 


nger; bet 


the Latin georgicus, and that 175 | 


geargics of "Vigil, are Gag books compoſed by 1 port | 


1 
. 


GN 


| 1 
+ GEOSCOP knowledge of the;paturey/and qua 
Il. [ g dine foil e by viewing, and com” 
* 282 


—_ e 


DHS OT 
| Gag pe cj but its « jectures are ver 


t FE 11) ; are very well 
eh in dr one of the clefs. e 


* At cok, a bi 
ee ee 1 LCo 5 2 rd. of p 


hawk ; and of t 
, next the ca 925 Fa L 
GE RM, ſee the firs 6p GERM 15 W e 


i 4 3 
merry.) GERMAN, OBS. x gni es whole,” entire, 
e 1 7 


F 
* 5 7 


@ 11 
Ss 


logy, fi 


44 ermani quaſi 


eh conf rpe genith. Felt. Hence, 
Brother 8 TAY denotes a rother both by 1 the father 8 and. 
mother 's ſide; in e to uterine brothers, &c. 


who are only ſo, by the mother's fide, - dec BROTHER, - 
Coufins GER 1. 1 thoſe in „or neareſt degfes; be- 
ing the children of brothers or Allen. See Cougin, &c. 
Among the Romans we have no inſtance of marriage between 
Douſins german before the time of the emperor Claudius 3 When, 
they were very frequent. See MARRIAGE, . 
Theodoſius prohibited them under very ſevere penalties, even 
fine, and . See CONSANGUINITY. 


GERMAN acacia, N71 ; { 
GERMAN 050g BRZ OAR. 2 
| Ge RMAN Black, See « BLACK. AT T7) 
ERMAN' kent, Fe, * 
Gnas 13 e ee Cour AssEs. e 
Bs ray Sc. "Ds 12 4 mY 


* 7 
* 
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ſee 7 5 article FLUTE. 


18 7 5 6 | MEASURE. 3 25 
Sid munies, 0 7 ser 25 Monty, _ | 
GERMEN, or Aan that 195 of a ſeed which germinates, 
1. e. \pi routs or. ſhoots out t! the firſt, for the FR of a 
See SEED, 


PE Is Ft 


| I uſe apr Vorl in F more Bente fk; To as likewiſe 
to include the ſhooting of leaves, bloſſoms, branches, flow» 

ers, fruits, and ſeeds. See Stub, LzAr, FLOWER, 
BNANC E. Se. 

The modern hiloſophers have been very attentive to the ger- 
mination of plants, as well as the formation of the chick 

in the egg. See PLAN Tr. 

The progreſs of germina nation has been ve accurately obſerved , 
by the curious Ipighi, 1 in the ſeed 75 gourd. The day 

after it was committed to the ground, he found the outer · coat 
or integument a little tumid, and in its tip there appeared a 
fag cleft or aperture, through which the plume or gem Was 
een, 
The ſecond day y, the outward coat, or ſecundine was much 
ſofter, the inner torn and corrupted, the plume, or plantule 

tumid, and the beginning of the 


< 


* PR — 


_ * ſomewhat longer and more 
Toots ſhewed themſelves. Si | 
The third da - the outer ſetundine was become A nd 
the leaves of the plantule inflated ; and the root or radicle had 
made itſelf a paſſage throu T. the ſecundines, | near the former 
aperture; the plume, 555 em, as alſo the ſeed leaves being 
now grown much big 
On the ſixth day, more lor. the ſeed leaves had broke through 
the ſecundines, and were found thicker and harder; the root 
having now emitted a great number of fibres, and the flem 
: grown a finger's length, 
The ares fd 4 the roots ſtill ſhot further, other roots 
ariſing from them, and others from theſe ; : and the ſtem, in 
its. progreſs, grew hollow, or filtulous, and the ſeed leayes 
© broader and greener. 
About the twenty-firſt, day, the plant ſeemed compleat ; from 
which time the ſeed leaves began t to droop, and at length died 
away. See SEMINAL Leaves, _ er 
GERONT ES*, in antiquity, a kind of judges, « or r magiſtrates, 
in antient Sparta, anſwering to what the Areopagites were at 
Athens. See AREOPAGITE. | 
The word is formed of the Greek: -/490r, which fig 
man.  Whence alſo the words gerontic, ſomething 
d an old man; and geronticon, à famous book amo the mo- 
dern Greeks, containing the lives of the antient mon the wo 
4 Ae 9 gerontes Was called | gerufia, that 1 is, aſſembly or * 


Tube gerontes were inſtituted by "THEIR their 3 ac 
cording to ſome, was twenty- eight; and according to others 
thirty-two. They governed in conjunction with the king, 
whoſe authorit were 3 to balance, and to watch 
ALAN rho of te yo Ants this office nder ſixty. years of | 
None were to be admitt 5 is u ears of 
and they held it i ley war nr 
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GERUND®, in grammar, a ſort of tenſe, or time of the infi- | 
nitive mood; Hike to the participle, but indeclinable, See 


MooDp, and IN FINITIVE. 
„The word is formed of the Latin 
the verb gerere, to bear. e 

The gerund expreſſes not only the time, but alſo the manner 
of an action; as, be ſell in running poſt. 5 
It differs from the participle, in 4 it expreſſes the time, 
which the participle does not. dee PART ICI ILE. 

And from the tenſe properly fo called, in that it expreſſes the 
manner, which the tenſe does not. See TENSk. | 
Grammarians are much embarraſſed to ſettle the nature and 

character of the gerunds it is certain, they are no verbs, nor 
diſtin&.moods of verbs, in regard they do not mark any judg- 
ment, or affirmation of the mind, which is the eſſence of a 

| 8 beſide, they have caſes, which verbs have not. 
| /ERB. 10% 4 | 


Some therefore will have them to be adjectives paſſive, whoſe | 


ſubſtantive is the infinitive of the verb: on this footing they 
denominate them verbal nouns, or names formed of verbs, and 
retaining the ordinary regimen thereof. See Noun, 
Thus, fay they, tempus 2 + ns libros, or librorum, is as 
much as to ſay, tempus eft Ts ere libros, vel librorum. But 
others ftand up againſt this deciſion, | 


GESSERTT--quamdiu, ſee QUAmptu ſe bene geſſerit. 


GESSES, in the furniture belonging to an hawk, See Jzs- | 


SES. 2 
GESTATION, the time of a woman's going with child; 


or the interval between conception, and delivery. See DE- 
LIVERY ; ſee alſo Fox Tus, and CONCEPTION. 


GESTATION is alſo a term in the antient medicine, uſed for a 


ſort of exerciſe, by us called carriage. See EXERCISE. 
It conſiſted in making the patient ride on horſe-back, or in a 


chariot, or 4 boat; or even in rocking him in his bed, if he 


% . 


could not indure a more violent agitation. 


Aſclepiades firſt brought frictions, and geſtation into practice. 
he deſign of a etim was to recover ſtrength after a fe- 


ver, Cc. was gone. 


GESTICULATION,. the making of affected, indecent, 


"TURKS. > 


or unſuitable geſtures, or in too great number, See Ges- 


© Geſticulation is a grievous fault in an orator. See ACTION, 
GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to ſignify ſome 


idea, or paſſion of the mind. See 


. 
— 


| OTION, PASSION, &c. 

Quintilian defines ge/furg, totius corporis motus & conformatio. 
Geſtures art a kind of natural language which ſupplies the uſe 
of ſpeech in thoſe naturally. dumb, The Mimes and Panto- 


mimes were great proficients in the ſtyle of geſture. See 


Mie, and PANTOMIME, 
Geſture conſiſts principally. in the action of the hands, and 
face. See ACTION, and PRONUNCIATION. 


GHEMARA, ſee the article GEMARA. 


68 


IAG, or JEHAGH, a cycle of twelve years, in uſe among 
the Turks and Cathayans, See CYCLE. | 


Fach year of the giagh bears the name of ſome animal: the 
firſt, that of a mouſe ; the ſecond, that of a bullock ; the 
third, of a lynx, or leopard; the fourth of a hare ; the fifth, 


cf a crocodile ; the fixth, of a ſerpent; the ſeventh, of a 


© horſe; the eighth, of a ſheep ; the ninth, of a monkey; the 


tenth, of a hen; the eleventh, of a dog; and the twelfth, of 


2 hog, 


mals. Each giagh contains two of our hours, and is divided | 


8 


They alſo divide the day into twelve parts, which they call 


giaghs; and diſtinguiſh them by the names of the ſame ani- 


into eight 4h, as many as there are quarters of hours in our 
day. TW 

14 NT, T:yas, a man of extraordinary, enormous ſtature 
and bulk. See STATURE. . 

The reality of giants, and of nations of giants, is much con- 


troverted among the learned. Travellers, hiſtorians, and re- 


lations, both ſacred and profane, furniſh various inſtances | 


thereof; a great part of which, ' naturaliſts and antiquaries ſet | 


' Thoſe among the antients who ſpeak of giants, as hiſtorians, | 


nonus de Gigantibus, 


Saxo 


aſide. 


and affirm there were ſuch things, are Cæſar, de Bello Gal- 
lice, I. i. Tacitus, de Morib. Germanor, & Annal. I. ii. Flo- 
rus, c. iii, St. Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, l. xv. c. g. and 


.ircher 


Grammaticus, affir: 
to * or allegorize the authorities we have thereof. 

Mr. 

the flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly after it, Numb. xiii. 
33. yet it is highly probable, the fize of man has we been 
the * from the creation; for as to the Nephilim, Gen. vi. 
the antients vary about them ; ſome taking them for monſters 
of impiety, atheiſm, rapine, tyranny : and as to thoſe, Numb, 
xiii, which were evidently ſpoke of as men of a gigantic ſize, 
it is probable the fears of the ſpies might add thereto. 

Be this as it will, it is manifeſt that in both theſe places giants 


are ſpoken of as rarities and wonders of the age, not of the | 
common ſtature; and ſuch inſtances we have had in all ages; | ; 


gerumdivous, and that from 


y OO AO 


A =" 


4 
e at the end of his preface: among the 
moderns, Hieron, Magius, Miſcellan. de Gigantibus, Chaſſag- 
K und, Subterran. I. viii. ſect. ii. 
c. 4. and ſo * others, that Stephanus in his notes on Saxo 
rms nothing can be more extravagant than | 


erham obſerves, that though we read of giants before | 
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excepting ſome fabulous rela . 
of Theutobocchus,” WHO is N io 8 0 _ to be that 
1613. and to have been higher than the trophies, "= rn 
fix feet 8 no better we ſuppoſe the grants to have wally 
which Ol. Magnus gives an account of in his fifth book: ſ by 
as Harthen and Starchater among the men; and amor. hs 
women, reperta eft (faith he) puella—in capite 9 


mortua, induta chlamyde purpurea, 
titudinis inter humeros. quatuor, Ol. Mag. Ht. I. v. c. 2 | 
ns of Goliah (whoſe height 
Sam. xvii. 4. which, accordin 


But, as for the more credible relations of 
_ = 5 a ſpan, 1 | 
to biſhop Cumberland, is ſomewhat above eleve 
of Maximinus the emperor (who was nine bor highs = d 
others in Auguſtus and other reipns, of about the fame hei te - 
to which might be added the dimenſions of a ſkeleton 2 ip 
lately in the palace of a Roman camp near St. Albans bi 1 
inſcribed Marcus Antoninus; of which an account fp — 
by Mr. Cheſelden, who judged by the dimenſions of the — nog 
that the perſon was eigtit foot high. Phil. Tran/ae?. No 333 
For theſe antique examples and relations, we ſay, the _ ; 
be matched, nay outdone, with modern examples; of Which 
we have divers in J. Ludolph. Comment. in Hit. Ethio, I. ii 
C. 2. ſect. 22. Magius, Conringius, D. Hakewel, and others ; 
which laſt ſpeaks from Nannez, of porters and archers belong- 
ing to the emperor of China, fifteen foot high ; and others 
from Purchas, of ten and twelve foot high, and more. See 
5 1 coming author's Apolg; p. 208, | : 

JS, in medicine, is uſed to 
—— — „ Is ut denote a perſon bunch or 


r 


| 'ERTEBRA. 
That part of the liver out of which the 


vena iſs, i | 
called the gibbous part. See Lives. * 


[GIBBous is alſo uſed in reference to the enlightened parts of the 


moon, while ſhe is moving from full to the firſt quarter. and 
from the laſt quarter to full again ; for all that time the dark 
part appears horned, or falcated, and the light one bunched 
out, convex, or gibbous, See PHAsEs, and Moon, 
GIBELINS, G1BztLLins, or GIBEILINd, a famous 
faction in Italy, oppoſite to the Guelphs, See Gut Lyn. 
The Guelphs, and G:belins ravaged, and laid waſte Italy for 
a long ſeries of years ; ſo that the hiſtory of that country, for 
the ſpace of two centuries, is only a detail of their mutual 
violencies, and mortal wars. | | 
We have but a very obſcure account, of their origin, and the 
reaſon of their names : the generality of authors affirm, that 
they aroſe about the year-1240, upon the emperor Frederic 
the I[d's being excommunicated by pope Gregory the IXth. 
That prince, ſay they, making a tour among the cities of Italy, 
gave the name Gibelins to ſuch as he found well affected to 
him ; and that of Guelphs to thoſe who adhered to the pope. 
But as to the reaſon, and ſignification of thoſe words, there is 
a deep ſilence ; Gibelin might poſſibly be formed of gebieter, 
imperator; whence gebieteriſch, imperioſe. Of gebieter, the 
Italians might make, by corruption, gibelin; fo that Gibelins, 
in this light, ſhould be the ſame with Inperialiſts, or ſuch as 
followed the emperor's party. 
By the way, ſome writers maintain, that the two factions 
aroſe ten years before; though ſtill under the fame pope, and 
emperor. OR . 
Other hiſtorians relate, that Conrad IIId marching into Italy, 
in the year 1139. againſt the Neapolitans, Roger, count of 
Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his ſtates, called to his 
aſſiſtance Guelph duke of Bavaria; and that one day when the 
two armies were ready to join battle, the Bavarians cried out 
in High-dutch, hie, Guelph / or, as others ſay, in Flemiſh, 
hier, Guelph ! that is, here, Guelph / and that the Imperialiſts 
anſwered, on their ſide, with the words hie, or Hier, Gibelin ! 
here, Gibelin! calling the emperor by the name of the place 
| where he had been bred. | | N 
Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140. between Henry 
the proud, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and Conrad the 
IIIld duke of Suabia ; the two princes being preparing to en- 
gage near the town of Winſberg, the Bavarians began to cry 
out, Guelph ! which was the name of duke Henry's brother, 
and the partiſans of the emperor, Meibelingen, the name of 
the place where that prince was born and bred in the dutchy 
of Wirtenberg, whoſe ſurname he bore : from which Wet- 
- belingen, the Italians at length formed Gibelin. 
This account is confirmed by Martin Cruſius: initium Gibe- 
linz (Wibelinæ a patria Cunradi regis) & Welfice concertationss. 
Conrad being of Weibelingen, that word, fa s-Cruſius, gave 
riſe to gibe/lingue, and that to gibelling; Gibelins, Gibellini. 
Platina, on the other hand, aſſures us, that the name Gibe- 
lins aroſe from that of a German at Piſtoya; whoſe brother, 
named Guelph, gave likewiſe his name to the oppolite faction; 
the two brethren, it ſeems, bearing an irreconcileable hatred. 
Others maintain, that the emperor gave the appellation G1be- 


ns to thoſe of his from the German word gipfet, ſig- 
be any reaſon the empire reſted on them, 


ifying ridge, or top; b | 0 
nifying ridge, P3 on the ridge, which joins them 


as the rafters of a houſe 
a- top. 


Karus, 


a learned canon of Straſbourg, in the lives of the em- 
perors of the houſe of Brunſwick, is of the . 
above related: in a battle, ſays he, between Welff, or Guelff, 


ity 


and Frederic, the army of the firſt crying out, bie, my ! 


GIL 


bits Wolf! e | 
heling ! bie, Gibeleng the name of his birth place; and the 
French and Lombards aſking the ſignification of thoſe words, 
were anſwered, that by Mei was meant the pope's par- 
ty; and by Gibeling, the emperor's. OTE 37s 0.5 
Yet others contend, that the word G:belin is only a ſoftening 
of the word gibertin, - 3 and that — — 
uibert, an anti- pope, ſet up by the emperor Henry in 
— year 1080, Act dene, Propyl Mai, p. _ 
Maimbourg, in this Hiſt. de la Decad. de Þ Emp.” advances 
another opinion: the two factions, and their names, ſays he, 
aroſe from a quarrel between two antient and illuſtrious houſes, 
on the confines of Germany, that of the Henry's of Gibe- 
| ling and that of the Guelfes of Adorf: which account ap- 
rs the moſt probable of them all. | 1 
IBE T*, a machine in manner of- a gallows, whereon noto- 
rious criminals after execution, are hung in irons, or chains; 
as ſpectacles, in terrorem, See GALLows, Ht e 
The word in French, gibet, properly denotes what we call gal. 
luxus: it is ſuppoſed to come originally from the Arabic gib-/, 
mount, elevation of ground; by reaſon gibets are uſually placed 
on hills, or eminences, 1 85 | COMA 
 GIBLET'S®, the offalls, or entrails of a gooſe; including the 
heart, and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &c, _ 
„The word is ſuppoſed to be formed of goblets, from the French 
gobeau, mouth - full. Cos 1 2 
| Ciblets make a conſiderable article in cookery : they boil gib- 
lets, Ne make ragoos of giblets, giblet-pies,. &c. 


GIGANTIC, ſee the article GIANT. 


eat like us; and that they may bring them ſtore of victuals, 
they repreſent thoſe gods as of a gigantic ſize, and above all, 
give them a huge tun belly. | N 


the fabulous gods of the antient heathens. 


7S-, giant, and yayn, combat, of NN, pugno, 


Scarron is the fineft of all his pieces, 8 10 
GIGG®, Gi6a, or JI, in muſic and dancing, a gay, briſk, 


allemand, which is more ſerious. See DAN x. 
* Menape takes the word to ariſe from the Italian giga, a muſi- 

1 iument mentioned by Dante. JJ 
GILBERTINES, an order of religious, thus called from 
St. Gilbert, of Sempringham, in the county of Lincoln, who 
founded the ſame, about the year 1148, | 
Antiently, none were received into it but married people: the 
monks obſerved the rule of St. Auguſtin ; and were accounted 
canons; and the nuns that of St. Benedia, 
The founder erected a double monaſtery, or rather, two dif- 
ferent ones, contiguous to each other, the one for men, the 
other for women, but parted by a very high wall. 
The order, afterwards, conſiſted of ten ſuch monaſteries: all 
which were ſupprefled at the general diſſolution of monaſtic 


A - 


orders under king Henry VIII. 


every man was gildare, i. e. to pay ſomething towards the 
charge and ſupport of the compan 


laws among themſelves, See GulLp- Hall, 


amongſt the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years old 
ſhould find ſureties to keep the peace, or be committed; cer- 


one of their pledges 
then the other nine made ſatisfaction out of this ſtock, by 
e of money, according to the offence, See FRANK - 
pledge. | HEE A | 

Becauſe this affociation conſiſted of ten families, it was called 
_ a decennary': and from hence came our fraternities, See DE- 
CENNIER, | . 


to them for ſuch meetings. | 

Edward the third, in the fourteenth year of his reign, granted' 
licence to the men of Coventry, to ere a merchant's gili and 
fraternity, of brethren and fiſters, with a maſter, or warden; 


So Henry the fourth, in his reign, granted a licence to found 
a gild of the holy croſs, at Stratford upon Avon. | 
GiLd in the roya boroughs of Scotland, is ſtill uſed for a com- 


the ſecond commanded his, to-ery out, bir, Gi- 


F. Bouhours relates, that one of the artifices of the Indian | | 
Bramens conſiſts in perſuading the {imple people, that the gods] Camden, dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firſt gild- 


GIGANTOMACHIAY®, the battle of the giants againſt 
The word is Greek va I, formed of e, p. 
t. 


ſprightly, compoſition, and yet in full meaſure, as well as the 


GIL DX, or GurLD, originally ſignifles a fraternity, or com- 
Fe The word is formed from the Saxon gilan, to pay, becauſe |. 


y. See Comyany, and 
FraTBRNITY. Hence alſo our Guild-hall, 9. d. the hall of | 
the ſociety or fraternity, where they meet and make orders and | 


The original of gil, or guilds, is thus related: it being a law | 


tain neighbours entred into an aſſociation, and became bound | 
for each other, either to produce him who committed an of- 
fence, or to make ſatisfaction to the injured party: this, that 
they might the better do, they raiſed a ſum of money among | 
themſelves, which they put into a common ſtock; and when | 
had committed an offence, and was fled, | 


But, as to the direct time when theſe gilds had their origin in | 
England, there is nothing of certainty to be found; fince |: 
they were in uſe long before any formal licence was granted 


and that they might found chantries, beſtow alms, do other 
_ of piety, and conſtitute ordinances touching the ſame,, |: 
{08 | | 


„ are freemen of the bowagti, See 


611 


| - Every.royal borough has a dean of gild, who is the next ma- 
giſtrate below tho bailiff. He judges of controverſies among 
men concerning trade; diſputes between inhabitants touching 
buildings lights, water- courſes, and other nuiſance z calls 
Courts, at Which his brethren of the gild are bound to attend; 
| — 1 common ſtock of the g:/d, and amerces and col- 


G1LD, or GIL p, according to Camden, alſo ſignifies a tri- 
bute, of tax. See Gs LD, | 

[II o, according to Crompton, alſo ſignifies an amercement. 
— x foot-geld, which he interprets a preſtation within the 
oreſt, h 
Hence to be quit of all manner of gild, is to be diſcharged of 
all manner of preſtations to be made for gathering ſheafs of 
corn, lamb, and wool, to the uſe of foreſters. 

G1LD, or GET o, is alſo uſed among our antient writers for 
a compenſation,. or mulct for a fault committed, See UN- 
OEL. | 1 ben 24 645 
Hence, weregeld, is the price of a man; orfo ld, is the price 

of cattle ; ange/d, the ſingle value of a ching; rwigeld the dou- 
ble value, &c, See WeREGELD, Ce. 

'Fhere are divers other words, which end with gali, and fhew 
the ſeveral kinds of payments; as danegelu, vadegeld, ſenegeld, 
hornegeld, ſorgeld, pemgeld, &c. See DAN ZTOEID/ &c. 

G1LD, or GU1LD rents, are rents payable to the crown by any 

gila, or fraternity; or ſuch rents as formerly belonged to reli- 
gious g:/ds, and came to the crown at the general diſſolution: 
being ordered for ſale by the ſtat. 22 Car. II. | 

GILDABLE, or GzL.DABLE, denotes a perſon tributary, 
that is, liable to pay, tax, or tribute. SeeG11D. 


able, becauſe liable to tax; from which the other two parts 
where exempt, becauſe eccleſiz donate. | 7 
GILDABL E is alſo explained in an antient MS, to be that land 
or lordſhip which is /b diſirictione curiæ vicecom. 
GILDHALDA Tentonicorum, was uſed for the fraternity of 
Eaſterling merchants in London; called alſo. the ffilhpard. See 
STILLYARD. | 


Several of the ts have compoled gigantomachia's by that- of | GILD-HA EL, q. d. Gilde aula, the chief hall in the city of 


London. See Gu1LD-hall. | 
GILD:-MERCHANT, Gilda mercatoria, was a certain 
. privilege, or liberty, granted to merchants, whereby they were 
enabled among other things to hold certain pleas of land within 
their own precindtss. | 

King John granted gildam mercatoriam to the burgeſſes of 

Nottingham. | 
GILDING, or GviztDiNnG, the art, or act of ſpreading or 
. 82 a thing over with gold, either in leaf, of liquid. See 

GoLD, | 85 | 
The art of gilding was not unknown among the antients; though 


moderns have carried it. | 
Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt gilling ſeen at Rome, was after 
the deſtruction of Carthage, under the cenſorſhip of Lucius 
Mummius, when they began to gi/d the ceilings of their tem- 
ples, and palaces; the capitol being the firſt place on which 
this enrichment was beſtowed. But he adds, that luxury ad- 
vanced on them ſo haſtily, that in a little time you might ſee 
all, even private and poor perſons, gild the very walls, vaults, 
Sc. of their houſes. 

We need not doubt but they had the ſame method with us, of 
beating gold, and reducing it into leaves; though it ſhould 
ſeem they did not carry it to the ſame height; if it be true, 
which Pliny relates, that they only made ſeven hundred and 
fifty leaves four fingers ſquare of a whole ounce. Indeed he 
adds that they could make more ; that the thickeſt were called 


tune at Præneſte gilt with ſuch leaves; and that the thinner 
ſort were called braftee queftoric: 

The modern gilders do alſo make uſe of gold leaves of divers 
thickneſſes; but there are ſome ſo fine, that a thouſand don't 
weigh above four or five-drachms, The thickeſt are uſed for 


But we have another advantage over the antients, in the man- 
ner of uſing, or applying the gold: the ſecret of painting in 
oil, diſcovered of late ages, furniſſies us with means of gild- 
ing works that ſhall endure all the injuries of time and weather, 
which to the antients was impracticable. They had no way 
to lay the gold on bodies that would not endure the fire but 
with whites of eggs, or ſize; neither of which will endure 
the water: So that they could only g:id ſuch places as were 
ſheltered from the moiſture of the weather, 

The Greeks called the compoſition: on which they applied 
their gilding on wood, læucophæum or leucophorum; which is 
deſcribed as a ſort of glutinous, compound earth, — in 
all probability, to make the gold ſtick, and bear poliſhing. 
But the particulars of this earth, its colour, ingredients, &c. 
the antiquaries and naturalifts are not agreed upon. | 
There are ſeveral methods of gilding in uſe among us; viz. 
gilding on an oily ſize; gilding on a water fize 3/ giiding by the 
- fire, which is peculiar to metals; gilding of books, 8c; 

ethad of G1LDING in oil, or an oily ſine.— I he baſis, or 
matter, whereon the gold is applied, in this method, acoord- 


ing to M. Felibien, is the remains of colours ſound ſettled 


— 
* _ —— 9 E 
w — : 


it never arrived among them at the perfection to which the 


bracteæ prænęſtinæ by reaſon of a ſtatue of the goddeſs For- 


gilding on iron, and other metals; and the thinneſt, on wood. 
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GIL 


to the: bottom of the pots wherein the painters walh their 


ils. This matter, which is very viſcid, 
then paſs it through a linen cloth; and thus 
cil on the matter to be gilt, after having 
or twice over with ſize; 
paint. An bas, 10 1 13 232401 
t however this method may obtain in France, the Engliſh 
gilders, in lieu hereof, generally make uſe of a gold ſize, 
made of yellow oker ground fine with water, and laid to dry 


firſt grind; 
firſt waſhed it once 


on a chalk+ſtone; then ground up with a due proportion of 
fat drying oil, to give it the body or degree of ſtiffneſs re- 


quired, _ S203 

With this fize they waſh over the thing to be gilt, by means 
of a bruſh or a large pencil.— And, when almoſt dry, but 
while yet unctuous enough to catch and retain the gold, they 


ſpread their gold leaves thereon, either whole, or cut in pieces. 
To take up and apply the leaves, they make uſe of a piece of | 


fine, ſoft, well carded cotton; or of a pallet for the purpole ; 


or barely the knife, wherewith the leaves were cut, according 
to the parts of the work they are to gili, or the breadth of the 


hereafter ſhewn in water-GIL DING. 


— 


9 * 


Pm 
yY 4 


* 
Fe 7 


ally compoſed of the Armenian bole, blood- 


4 


In proportion as 


— 


gold to be applied. 


hare's foot, or a camel's hair pencil, they mend any cracks 
that may happen therein, after the ſame manner as will be 
This ſort of gilding is chiefly uſed for domes, and roofs of 
churches, courts, banquetting-houſes, . &c. and for figures of 


= lead, .&c. that are to ſtand expoſed to the weather. 
f 


thod of GIL DING en a. water ſixe.— Water gilding is not 


performed. without more apparatus; nor is it uſed fo fre- 


quently, nor on ſuch large works, as the former: wooden 
works, and thoſe of ſtucco, are almoſt the only ones gilt in 
this way: which, beſide, muſt be ſheltered from the weather. 


The ſize made uſe of for gilding, is to be made of ſhreds, &c. 


of parchment, or gloves, boiled in water, to the conſiſtence 
of a gelly. See GLUE, CLATAHTY? 

If it be wood that is to be gilt, they firſt give it a waſh of this 
ſize, boiling hot; and when this is dry, another of whiting, 


mixed up with the ſame ſize. For this whiting, ſome uſe 


plaiſter of Paris, well beaten and ſifted; others Spaniſh white, 


or ceruſſe, &c; It is laid on with a Riff bruſh, and oftener, 


or ſeldomer repeated, according to the nature of the work: 
ſor pieces of ſculpture, ſeven or eight lays ſuffice; for flat, 
or ſmooth works, ten, or twelve. In the latter caſe they are 


applied by drawing the bruſh or pencil over the work; in the 


former, by dabbing it ſmartly on, that the ſize may enter all 
the dents of the carving. TOR 
When the whole is dry, they moiſten it with fair water, and 
rub it over with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it be a flat; 
otherwiſe, they beat or ſwitch it with ſeveral {lips of the ſame 
linen tied to little ſticks, to make it follow and enter all the 
cavities and depreſſures thereof. | 
The white thus finiſhed, they proceed to yellow it; obſerving 
that if it be a piece of ſculpture in relievo, they firſt touch up, 
and repair the ſeveral parts which the white ground may have 
disfigured, with little iron inſtruments, as gravers, chiſſels, 
gouges, Wc... 11 1000 l it Ge Us 
The yellow, which they uſe, is only common: oker well 
ground and ſifted, and thus mixed up with the ſize uſed for 
the white, only weaker by one half. This colour is laid on 
hot; and in works of ſculpture ſerves to ſupply the place of 
gold, which frequently cannot be carried into all the cavities 
and dentings of foliages and other ornamentte. 
Over this yellow is applied a lay, which is to ſerve for the 
ground whereon the gold is to be immediately laid: it is uſu- 
ne, black lead, 
and a little fat, to which ſome add ſoap and olive oil; others, 
burnt bread, biſtre, antimony, tin-glaſs, butter and ſugar- 
candy. Theſe ingredients being all ground together, with 
hot lize, they apply three lays of the compoſition upon the 
yellow, each after the other is dried; taking care not to put 
any in the ſmall cavities of the work, to hide the yellow. 
The bruſh uſed in this application, is to be ſoft; and when 
the matter is well dried, they go over it with a ſtronger 
bruſh, to rub it down, and take off the little prominent 
grains, and thus facilitate the burniſhing of the gold. 

In order to proceed to gild, they muſt have three ſorts of pen- 
cils; one to wet; another to touch up, and amend ; and a 


third to flatten; there is alſo required a cuſhion, to ſpread: the 


gold leaves on, when taken out of the book; a knife to cut 
them; and a hare's foot, or ſquirrels tail, fitted with a 
handle, or elſe a piece of cotton, to take them up, direct, and 
apply them. ron 55 L A 

They begin with the wetting pencils, by which they moiſten 
the layer laſt laid on with water, that it may the better receive 


and retain the gold: the leaves are then laid on the cuſhion ; | 


and taken up, if whole, with the ſquirrel's tail; if in pieces, 


with the other inſtrument, or even the knife they are cut | 


withal, and laid, and 

before moiſtened. 

When the leaves happen 
8 bes at 


ſpread gently on the parts of the work 


the gold is laid, they preſs it down ſmooth | 
with a bunch of cotton, or a bare's foot, to make it ſtick, 
and, as it were, incorporate with the ground: with the ſame 


to crack, or break in laying on, they 


and if it be wood, with ſome white 


* 
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GIL. 


make up the breaches with little pieces of leaf taken 


repairing pencil; and with the ſame pencil, or Pon the 
what bigger, they ſmooth the whole; — ſome | 
the dents, where it could not ſo well be carried with the far. 


rel's tail, E Mee 
The work thus far gilt} when 8 a 
r r eee 
To burniſh it, is to ſmooth, and poliſh it with > benen: 
which is uſually a dog's, or wolf "+l jim — 
agat, or a pebble, fitted in a handle for 3: 
BURNISHING. I bun enen Sach ere * 
light lick in the places not burniſhed, 


3 is - give it a 
with a pencil dipt in ſize; wherein à little vermillion 
times has been mixed. This helps to preſerve and _ 
a Von handled. wat Ln een at) ; 2 
The ing is to apply a vermeil, or lacker, in all the 
little lines, and cavities; and to ſtop and amen, ittle 
faults with ſhell gold. ity 230 : r ep 
Tbe compoſition here called vermeil, is made of gum gutta 
vermillion, and a little of ſome ruddy, brown colour, ground 
* with Venice varniſſi, and oil of turpentine; : Some 
gilders, in lieu hereof, content themſelves with fine lacc 
or dragons blood, with gum water. 42 
Sometimes, inſtead of burniſhing the gold, they burniſh the 
ground or compoſition laid on laſt before it; and content 


* 
1 F — 


themſelves afterwards to, waſh the part over with ſize 

This method is chiefly practiſed for the hands, face, and 
other nudities in relievo; Which, by this means, do not ap- 
pear ſo very brilliant as the parts burniſhed ; though much 
more ſo than the parts perfectly flat, or matted. 
To gild a work, and yet preſerve white grounds; they uſe 
to apply a layer of Spaniſh white mixed wich weak fiſh glue 

on all the parts of the ground whereon the yellow, or the 

layer next under the gold, might run. 

Method of GiL DIN O metals, or gilding by the fire. There 
are two ways of gilding by fire, viz, that with liquid gold 

and that with leaf gold; Eh ILY 7 

be firſt is performed with gold amalgamated with mercury, 

; 1 1 of about an ounce of mercury to a drachm 

In order to the operation, they heat a crucible red hot, then 
put the gold and mercury in it, and ſtir them gently about, 

till the gold be found melted and incorporated into a_maſs 

with the mercury. This done, they caſt them into water, 
to waſh and purify 3. and thence into other waters, repeating 
the lotion, in order to take away the blackneſs. From the 
maſs they ſeparate the mercury not united therewith, by 
_ ſqueezing it between the fingers through a piece of ſhammy 
%%% pppd ĩ ß“ 
To prepare the metal to receive this amalgamma, they ſcrub 
it with a wire bruſh, and wet it with water or beer; con- 
tinuing to rub, and wet till all the foulneſs which might hin- 
der the cloſe union of the metals be removed: which done, 
to quicken the work further, they rub a mixture of quick- 
ſilver and aqua fortis over it. 5 
They proceed now to apply the gold, in order to which they 
uſe a little knife, or a bruſh made of braſs wire, for the pur- 
poſe; with which they ſpread or overlay the whole work, as 
evenly as may be, being careful to miſs no part, Then giving 
the work a gentle heat before the fire, with a hair bruſh they 
dab and ſpread the amalgama further and evener thereon, 
Thus far advanced, the metal is ſet over the fire, upon a grate, 
or in a ſort of cage, under which is a pan of coals, by which 
means the mercury is raiſed in fumes, and leaves the gold 
alone {adhering to the work: in proportion as the mercury 
evaporating and flying off diſcovers places where gold is want- 
ing, they take care to ſupply them, by adding new pieces of 
amalgama with:the knife or brunn. 

The work is then rubbed over, with the wire bruſh dipt in 
beer, or vinegar, which leaves it in a condition to be healed, 
or helled, i. e. to have its colour and luſtre heightened, which 
is the laſt part of the proceſs, and which the gilders keep to 
themſelves as a mighty ſecret; though we apprehend it can- 
not differ much from what we have elſewhere ſhewn of the 
manner of giving gold ſpecies their colour, under the article 
CoiNniNG. ag 

The method given by Parker, is to dip the work in a decoc- 
tion of argal, ſulphur, falt, and as much water as will cover 

it, holding it therein till it have acquired the colour that 
pleaſes: then dipping it in cold water. 4 
To have the gi/ding more rich and laſting, they ſometimes 
quicken the work over again with quickſilver and aqua fortis, 
and gild it a ſecond time, after the ſame manner. Proceeding, 
if occaſion be, even to a third or fourth time, till the gold 

lies the thickneſs of a nail on the metal. 

G1LDING :by the fire with gold leaves. — To prepare the metal 

for this gilding, it muſt be firſt well ſcratched, or raked; 
then poliſhed with a poliſher ; and thus ſet to the fire to blue, 


- 7. to heat, till it appear of a blue colour. This done, the 
| firſt lay of gold Negra thereon, and ney rubbed down 
with a poliſher ; and thus expoſed to a gentle fire. 5 
They uſually only give it three ſuch lays, or four at moſt; 


each lay conſiſting of a ſingle leaf for the common _ 


of two for the extraordinary ones: after each lay they 
2 a-freſh to the fire. After the laſt day, the 224 in a 
condition to be burniſhed. | 
G1LDING of books, ſee the article Book-BinviNG. 
GILEAI Im GIII &D, ſee the article Ba S0. 
GILGUL hammethin, a Hebrew phraſe, literally ſignifying 
the rolling of the dead. To conceive the uſe of this expreſ- 
Gon, it is to be obſerved that the Jews have a tradition, that 
at the coming of the Meſſiah, no Iſraelite ſhall riſe any where 
but in the holy land, What then ſhall become of all the 
faithful interred in other parts: Shall they periſh, and remain 
in the ſtate of death ? | 
No, ſay the Jewiſh doctors: but God will dig them ſubterra- 
neous canals, or cavities, through which they ſhall roll from 


will blow on them, and raiſe them again. 

This imaginary paſſage of the carcaſes, or aſhes of the Jews, 
from their tombs, to the holy land, by rolling under ground, 
is what they call gilgul hamethin, the rolling of the dead. 
Gee RESURRECTION. | 

GILL, zround-ivy, a medicinal plant, which gives the deno- 
mination to a ſort of medicated ale, or drink, called gill, or 
gill ale, made by infuſing the dried leaves of the plant therein, 
See ALE, 1 3-20 

| Gill is abſterſive and vulnerary, and preſcribed in diſorders of 
the lungs, and breaſt; and alſo eſteemed in obſtructions of 
the viſcera : whence it alſo paſtes for hepatic, diuretic, ſple- 
netic, and nephritic. It is ſaid to do wonders in tubercles 
and tartarous indurations of the lungs, Willis commends its 
powder in obſtinate coughs ; and Etmuller gives the hiſtory 


this herb after a vomit. Phiri $4; | 
 GILLA, in chymiſtry and pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 
. falt; peculiarly uſed among us for the emetic ſalt of vitriol. 
See VITRIOL. | 

This falt is prepared from that mineral, by three, or four, 
repeated operations, viz. diſſolution, in may dew ; filtration; 
and cryſtallization. In defect of may dew, rain water may 
ſerve. 

Gilla is uſed in tertians, and all fevers ariſing from a corrup- 
tion of humours in the firſt paſſages. It deſtroys worms, and 
prevents putrefaction. The doſe is from twenty grains to 
half a drachm, taken in broth, or in cordial waters. 
GILLS, Branchiæ, in natural hiſtory, thoſe membranous, 
cartilaginous parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, &c, 
See FISH; ſee allo BRANCHIA. | 
What we call gills in fiſhes, are properly their lungs: reſpi- 
ration of air is as neceſſary to fiſhes, as to terreſtrial animals: 
there is always a deal of air incloſed among water ; and it is 
this air that fiſhes reſpire. The whole mechaniſm of their 
gills is contrived with this view, viz. to ſeparate and im- 
bibe this air from the water, and preſent it to the blood, af- 
ter the ſame manner as it is preſented to the lungs of other 
animals. See Lux Gs, and BLOOD. 
of mechaniſm, in the gills of a carp: the firſt thing that of- 
fers, is a fabric, conſiſting of a great number of bony la- 
minæ, each ſubdiyided into an infinity of bony fibres, whoſe 
office is to ſuſtain the innumerable ramifications of an artery 
diſpatched hither from the heart. The uſe of theſe ramifi- 
cations is to preſent the blood extremely ſubdivided, and, as 
it were, each globule of blood by itſelf, to the water. Be- 
tween theſe laminæ, and throughout the whole contexture 
of the gills, are an infinite number of very narrow paſſages 
deſtined to receive and ſubdivide the water which the fi 
takes in by the mouth, into little parcels. In this ſtate the 
air, its priſon doors being now in ſome meaſure opened, 
makes its eſcape, and joins itſelf to the blood of all the little 
arteries, rig | | | 
The gills have neceſlarily an alternate motion of dilatation 
and compreſſion, which is effected by another very curious 
piece of mechaniſm : when they dilate, the- water is taken 
in, and when they contract, it is expelled again. Hence it 
is probable, that it is in the very inſtant of contraction, that 
the air expreſſed from the water is forced to enter the pores 


than at any other time; and this action requires a conſide- 
rable force. The ſame reaſon holds with reſpect to the lungs 
of men; accordingly M. du Verney maintains, that though 
the air enter the lungs in the time of inſpiration, it is only re- 


Huous air is carried off by the trachea z ſo that the real in- 
ſpiration, i. e. the entrance of the air into the blood, ſhould 
be the expiration. See RESPIRATION, __ __  . rf 

he water is taken in by the mouth, and carried off again, 
ſtripped of its air, by the gills; and the air gained from it, 
1s diſtributed firſt to the arteriolæ of the gills, and thence by 


the law of circulation to all the little veins inoſculated there- 


c ” : . 


with. See CIRCULATION, AIR, &c, 


4 8 ſee the article VAR NISH. Yogi 


conliderable uſe both as a ſpice, and a medicine. 


of a ſcorbutic conſumption cured by a ſtrong decoction of | 


of the little blood veſſels ; by reaſon the force is then greater | 


» GINGIBER, or Zinziber, an aromatic root, of 


their tombs to the holy land ; and when arrived there, God | 


M. du Verney has unravelled this infinitely complicated piece | 


ceived into the blood in that of expiration, when the ſuper- | 
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It Von eh) brought from Calicut, in the Eaſt-Indics though 
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of late it has been cultivated with good ſucerſs in the Catibbes 
Ands. 
The plant which affords it, reſembles our ruſh, both in ro- 
ſpect of ſtem, and flower. The root goes no depth under 
round, but ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface, in form not un- 
ike a man's hand; but very knotty. | 
When arrived at maturity, they dig it up, and dry it on 
hurdles, either in the ſun, or an oven : the beſt is that which 
is new, ay well filled, hard to break, of a ruddy, brown 
_ without, reſinous within, and of a hot, pungent 
e. 11 
They uſe to comfit the root, when green, with ſugar, and 
honey; having firſt ſteeped it ſome time in water, to take 
away part of its acrimony, and diſpoſe .it to let go the 
3 They alſo make a marmelade of it, and dry 
cakes. ; 
The northern people make great uſe of this confeRion, as 
holding it ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy. The Indians eat the 
root, when green, by way of fallet, firſt chipping it ſmall, 
mixing it with other herbs, and ſeaſoning it with oil and 
vinegar, * | | 
As to its medicinal uſe, it is hot and penetrating z held good 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and awaken appetite, It pro- 
motes digeſtion, prevents putrefaction, c. | 
GINGERRBRE AD, a richer kind of bread, the flavour and 
taſte whereof are heightened and improved with ſpices, and 
particularly ginger 3 whence the name. 
There are various forms and preparations of ginger-bread : 
we ſhall content ourſelves with the following one, which is 
well recommended, 
Into a pound of almonds, grate a penny white loaf, ſift, and 
beat them together: to the mixture add an ounce of ginger, 
ſcraped fine, and liquorice and anniſeed in powder, of each 
a quarter of an ounce : pour in two or three ſpoonfuls of roſe- 


water, and make the whole into a paſte, with half a pound 


of ſugar : mould, and roll it, print it, and dry it in a 
ſtove. | ; 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and orange peel, 
with candied grnger, coriander, and carroway ſeeds, mixed 
up with as much flower as will make it into a paſte, 
GINGIVA, in anatomy, the gum ; a hard ſort of fleſh, in- 
veſting the alveoli, or ſockets of the teeth. See FLEsm, and 
ſir ores FS 
The gingive are formed by the union of two membranes z 
one of which is a produQtion of the perioſteum, and the other 
of the internal membrane of the mouth. See Mour E. 
GINGLYMUS, T:ſyavyecs, in medicine, one of the ſpecies 
of articulation. See ARTICULATION. 
The ginglymus is that jointure of the bones, where each bone 
mutually receives the other; ſo that each both receives, and 
is received, See BONE. 
There are three ſpecies of ginglymus: the firſt, when the 
ſame bone, at the ſame extremity, receives and is reciprocally 
received by another bone; after the manner of a hinge: ſuc 
is that of the cubitus and humerus, See Cu BIT us, and 
HuMERUS. | 
The ſecond, when a bone receives another at one of its ex- 
tremes, and is received into another, at the other: as the 
vertebræ do. See VERTEBREAZ, 
The third is that where a bone is received into another, after 
the manner of a wheel, or axis of a wheel in a box : ſuch 
is that of the ſecond vertebra of the neck in the firſt, See 
Ax1s. 
GING-SENG, or GI -s EM, or GIN-z ENG, in natural 


hiſtory, a very extraordinary and wonderful plant, hitherto 


only found in Tartary. | 
The gin-/eng is one of the principal curioſities of the Chineſe, 
and Tartars : their moſt eminent phyſicians have wrote many 
a volume of its virtues. | 

It is known among them by divers other names, as the only 
ſpirituous ; the pure ſpirit of the earth; the plant that gives 
immortality, &c. It makes, in effect, the whole materia me- 
dica, for the people of condition ; being too precious for the 
populace. 

All the writers of the Chineſe affairs make mention of the 
gin- ſeng: as Martinius, in his Atlas; F. Kircher, in his 
China Illuſtrata; F. Tachard, in his Voyages; and F. le 
Comte, in his Memoirs. 


And yet we knew but very little of this plant, before F. 


Jartoux, a Jeſuit, and miſſionary in China; who being em- 
ployed by order of the emperor, in making a map of Tar- 
tary, in the year 1709. had an . ſeeing it grow- 
ing in a village about four leagues from the kingdom of Co- 
rea, inhabited by Tartars, called Calca-Tatze. | 
That father took the opportunity to make a draught. of the 
plant, and give an accurate deſcription thereof, with its 
virtyes,. and the manner of preparing it; which, being a 
great curioſity, we ſhall here gratify the reader withal. 
The gin-/eng, repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, fig. 10. has a 
white root, ſomewhat knotty, about thrice the thickneſs of 
the ſtem, and which goes tapering to the end : at a few inches 
from the head, it frequently parts into two branches, which 


gives it ſome reſemblance of a man, whoſe thighs the bran- 
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ches repreſent: and it is hence it takes the denomination gin- 
eng. | 
fx. the root riſes a perfectly ſmooth, and tolerably round 
ſtem : its colour is a pretty deep red, except toward the 
foot, where, by the neighbourhood of the earth, it is turned 
ſomewhat whiter. At the top of the ſtem is a ſort of joint 
or knot, formed by the ſhooting out of four branches, 
which ſpread as from a centre: the under fide of each branch 
is green, mixed with white; and the upper part, much like 
the ſtalk, of a deep red: the two colours gradually decreaſe, 
and at length unite on the. ſides, | 
Each branch has five leaves, well enough repreſented in the 
figure; and it is obſervable that the branches divide equally 
from each other, both in reſpe& of themſelves, and of the 
horizon; and with the leaves make a circhilar figure, nearly 
parallel to the ſurface of the ground, 


The fibres of the leaves are very diſtinguiſhable, and on the | 


upper fide are beſet with ſmall whitiſh hairs : the membrane, 
or pellicle between the fibres, riſes a little in the middle, above 
the level of the fibres, by | 

The colour of the leaf is a dark green, above; and a ſhining, 
whitiſh green underneath ; and all the leaves are finely jag- 
ged or indented. i | 
On the edges, from the centre of the branches, ariſes a ſe- 
cond ſtalk, DE, very ftraight, ſmooth, and whitiſh, from 
bottom to top, bearing a bunch of round fruit, of a beau- 
tiful red colour. This bunch, in the plant viewed by our 
miſſionary, was compoſed of twenty-four berries; two of 
which are here repreſented 9, 9. | „„ 

The red ſkin, that covers the berry, is very thin, and ſmooth, 
and contains within it a white pulp: as theſe berries were 
double (for they are ſometimes fingle) each had two rough 
ſtones, of the ſize and figure of our Jentils, The pedicles, 
whereon the berries were ſupported, all aroſe from the ſame 
center; and ſpreading exactly like the radii of a ſphere, 
made the bunch of berries of a circular form. The fruit is 
not good to eat; and the ſtone includes a kernel: it has alſo 


a ſmall beard at the top, diametrically oppoſite to the pe- 


dicle. | 


The plant dies away every year ; the number of its years | 


may be known by the number of ſtalks it has ſhot forth; 


of which there always remains ſome mark, as is ſhewn in | 


the figure, by the letters þ b b, &c. 

that the root A was ſeven years old. 
As to the flower, F. Jartoux owns he had never ſeen it; and 
therefore could not deſcribe it: ſome have aſſured him, that 
it is white, and very ſmall ; others, that there is no flower 
at all, and that no body had ever ſeen it. He rather inclines 
to think it ſo ſmall as to have eſcaped notice; and, what 


From whence it appears, 


confirms him in the opinion, is, that thoſe who ſeek the gin- 


ſeng, having nothing in view but its root, overlook and de- 
ſpiſe the reſt as uſeleſs, | 

As they have ſowed the ſeed in vain, without any plant ever 
arſing therefrom ; it is probable this might give occaſion to 
the fable which is current among the Tartars : —They ſay, 
that a bird eats it, as ſoon as in the earth; and not being 
able to digeſt it, it putrifies in its ſtomach, and afterwards 
ſprings up in the place where it was caſt by the bird with its 
dung.—The miſfionary rather believes that the ſtone remains 
a long time in the ground, before it takes root; which opi- 
nion appears the more probable, as there are ſome roots no 
longer or bigger than ones little finger, which yet have ſhot 
forth at leaſt ten ſtalks. | | ISL 
Though the plant, here deſcribed had four branches; yet 
there are ſome which have but two; others, three; and o- 


thers, five, fix, or ſeven: but each branch has always five | 


leaves. 

The height of the plant is proportionable to its bigneſs, and 
the number of branches the root has: the larger and more 
uniform it is, and the fewer ſmall ſtrings or fibres it has, 
the better it is accounted. | | 
It is hard to ſay, why the Chineſe ſhould call it gin-ſeng, a 
word which ſignifies figure, or repreſentation : neither that 
father, nor any he enquired of, could ever find that it bore 
more reſemblance to the figure of a man, than is ordinarily 
ſeen among other roots. The Tartars, with more reaſon, 
call it orhota, that is, the firſt of plants. | 
Thoſe who gather the gin-ſeng, preſerve only the root; and 
all they can get of it in ten or fifteen days time, they bury 
together in ſome place under ground. Then they take care 
to waſh it well, and ſcour it with a bruſh : then dip it in 
ſcalding water, and prepare it in the fumes of a ſort of yel- 
low millet, which gives it part of its colour, 

The millet is put in a veſſel, with a little water, and boiled 
over a gentle fire; the roots are laid over the veſſel upon 
ſmall, tranſverſe pieces of wood, being firſt covered with a 
linen cloth, or ſome other veſſel, placed over them. 
They may alſo be dried in the ſun, or by the fire; but then, 
though they retain their virtue well enough, they have not 
that yellow colour, which the Chineſe ſo much admire, 
When the roots are dried, they muſt be kept cloſe in ſome 
_—_— place ; otherwiſe they are in danger of corrupting, 
or being eaten by worms. | | 
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this _ about twenty thouſand Chineſe pounds of it, which 


ſtance of their horſes, ſend to view each troop, to give them 


ther of body, or mind; that it attenuates and carries off pi- 


the appetite; diſperſes fumes, or vapours ; fortifies the breaſt ; 
is a remedy for ſhort and weak breathing; ſtrengthens the 


produce a good effect: thoſe that are in health, often make 


As to the place where this root grows, it is between the ſ 
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thirty-ninth and -ſeventh degree of north lati 
between the . twentieth 3 of 2 * 
from the meridian of Peking. Here is * 
long tract of mountains, which the thick foreſts 06 * 
and encompaſs them, render almoſt unpaſſable. It i Jo 
the declivities of theſe. mountains, and in theſe thi kf — 
upon the banks of torrents, or about the roots of ; woos, = 
amidft a thouſand other different ſorts of plants, 7 * 3 
ein es - 4 It _ to-be met with in plains, — 
rſhes, the oms of rivu I 2 
pole and open, = oy, or in places too much ex. 
the foreſt takes fire, and be conſumed, thi | 
2 till ods or three years after : it ae ha 2 "a 
u 
8 much as poſlible, which ſhews that heat is an enemy 
The places where the gin-ſeng grows, are on ev; 
rated from the province Cy by y 2 SY 4 
ſtakes, which incompaſſes this whole province, and — : 
which gaurds continually:patroll, to hinder the Chineſe fi — z 
going ous 1 after this root. | 2 J 
et, how vigilant - ſoever they are, greedi 1 
incites the Chineſe to lurk es 2 E on 
ſometimes to the number of two or three thouſand : at the 
e * b ye liberty, and all the fruit of their . 
ur, 1 are taken, either 
into the 3 8 eee 
The emperor having a mind that the Tartars ſhould 
the advantage that is to be made of this plant, rather than 
the Chineſe, gave orders, in 1709. to ten thouſands Tartars 
to go and gather all that they could of the gin-ſeng, upon 
condition that each perſon ſhould give him two ounces of the 
beſt, and that the reſt ſhould be paid for, weight for weight 
in pure ſilver, x 
It was computed that by this means the emperor would get 


reap all 


would not. coſt him above one fourth part of its value. 
We met, by chance, ſays F. Jartoux, with ſome of theſe 
Tartars, in the midſt of thoſe frightful deſerts; and their 
mandrins, who were not far out of our way, came one 
after another, and offered us oxen for our ſubſiſtance, accord- 
ing to the commands they had received from the emperor, 
This army of herbariſts obſerved the- following order : after 
they had divided a certain tra& of land among their ſeveral 
companies, each to the number of an hundred perſons, ſpread 
itſelf out in a right line, to a certain fixed place; every ten 
of them keeping at a diſtance from the reſt. : 
Then they ſearched carefully for the plant, going on leiſurely 
in the ſame order; and in this manner, in a certain number 
- days, they run over the whole ſpace of ground appointed 
them. | 

When the time is expired, the mandarins, who are encamp- 
ed with their tents in ſuch places as are proper for the ſubſi- 
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freſh orders, and to inform themſelves if their number is 
compleat. | 

If any one of them is wanting, as it often happens, either 
by wandring out of the way, or being attacked by wild beaſts, 
they look for him a day or two, and then return again to 
their labour, as before. | OE 
The gin-/eng, we have obſerved, is an ingredient in moſt of 
the medicines which the Chineſe phyſicians preſcribe to the 
better ſort of patients: they affirm that it is a ſovereign re- 
medy for all weakneſſes occaſioned by exceſſive fatigues, ei- 


tuitous humours ; cures weakneſs of the lungs, and the pleu- 
riſy ; ſtops vomitings ; ſtrengthens the ſtomach; and helps 


vital ſpirits, and is good againſt dizzineſs of the head, and 
dimneis of ſight ; and that it prolongs life to extreme old age. 
No body can imagine, that the Chineſe and Tartars would 
ſet ſo high a value upon this root, if it did not conſtantly 


uſe of it to render themſelves more vigorous, and ſtrong; 
and I am perſuaded, adds the father juſt mentioned, it would 
prove an excellent medicine in the hands of any European 
who underſtands pharmacy, if he had but a ſufficient quan- 
tity of it to make ſuch trials as are neceſſary to examine 
the nature of it chymically, and to apply it in a proper quan- 
tity, according to the nature of the diſeaſe for which it may 
It is certain that it ſubtiliſes, increaſes the motion of, and 
warms, the blood ; that it helps digeſtion, and invigorates 
in a very ſenſible manner. TIERED 
After 1 had deſigned the root, (he goes on) I obſerved the flate 
of my pulſe, and then took half of the root, raw as 1t was, al 
unprepared; in an hour after, I found my pulſe much fuller 
— quicker: I had an appetite, and perceived myſelf much 
more vigorous, and could bear labour better and eaſier than 
before. Four days after, finding myſelf ſo fatigued and wea- 
„that I could ſcarce fit on horſeback, a mandarin who yu 
in company with us, perceiving it, gave me one 
roots : 1 wok half of Be, akin, Folk. and an hour — 
was not in the leaſt ſenſible of any wearineſs. J have 2 
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made uſe of it ſince, and always with the ſame ſucceſs, 1 Cbriſtiant of the Git DIE. Motavackkel, tenth caliph of the 
have obſerved alſo, that the green leaves, and eſpecially the | family of the Abaſſides, enjoined. the Chriſtians, and Jews; 
fibrous part of them, chewed, would produce nearly the ſame | in the year of the Hegira, 235, of Jeſus Chriſt 856, to 
| The Tartars often bring us the leaves of gin-/eng,; wear a large leathern girdle, as a badge of their profeſſion; 
inſtead of tea; and I always find myſelf ſo well afterwards, | Which they bear to this day throughout the eaſt: from which 
that I ſhould readily prefer them before the beſt tea. Their time the hriſtians of and particularly thoſe of Syria 
d4tkecoction is of a grateful colour; and when one has taken it | and Meſopotamia, who are almoſt all Neſtorians, or Jaco- 
twice, or thrice, its taſte and ſmell become very agreeable. bites, have been called Chriftians of the girdle. LIL 
As for the root, it is neceſſary to boil it a little more than | Order of the GI R DIE, the order of Cordeliers; ſee Corn; 
tea, to allow time for extracting its virtue; as is practiſed | and CoRDELIER., | | 
by the Chineſe, when they give it to ſick perſons z on which | GIRDLE, in architecture; ſeeCiNncTURE, 
occaſion they ſeldom uſe more than the fifth part of an ounce | GIRLE, among hunters, is a roe-buck of two years; | 
of the dried root, | | GIRON*®, or GUIRON, in heraldry, a triangular figure, ha- 
To prepare the root for exhibition, cut it into thin flices, | ving a long, ſharp point, not unlike a wedge, terminating in 
and put it into an earthen pot well glazed, with about half | the centre of the eſcutcheon, LE | 
a pint of water ; the pot to be well covered, and.ſet to boil The word is French, and literally fignifies the gremium, or 
over a gentle fire; and when the water is conſumed to the po ; by reaſon, in fitting, the knees being ſuppoſed ſomewhat 
uantity of a cup full, a little ſugar to be mixed with it, and under, the two thighs, together with a line imagined to paſs 
to be drank: immediately after this as much more water to — 4k knee to the other, form a figure ſomewhat ſimilar 
be put on the remainder, and to be boiled as before, to ex- r . 22 5 
| ad all the juice, and what remains of the ſpirituous part of | When 4 coat 1 * 77 Ade a ben ol Ag x wh ** meeting | 
the root. Theſe two doſes to be taken, the one in the | Or enten See G U 15.0; 0 O99 gran | 
N NE AC CITY GIRO NNE Spe aig in heraldry, is when a ſhield or 
: . : f a \ Gi FE | 
ene 1 WINE, ME II gone: of canager in coat is divided into ſeveral girons, which are alternately co- 


a floor. —T heir ends are uſually faſtened into the ſummers, | ve nts 

or breſt-ſummers, and the joiſts are framed in at one end to lour and metal. See Tab. Herald. fig. 63. which is blazoned 

the girders. See Jois r. gironne of fix argent and ſable. . W e 
By the ſtatute for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie leſs 1 W ee en 10 

than ten inches into the wall; and their ends to 8 always tobe Drs of mn u -4 3 | 


| | is given in poſition; its circumference given in magnitude; 
GIRDING-beams, in building, the ſame as girders. See and the circle is given both in poſition, and magnitude. 
GIRDER. | A circle may be given in magnitude only, as when only its 
GIRDLE, Cingulus, or Zona, a belt, or band of leather, or | diameter is given, and the circle not actually deſcribed. - 
other matter, tied about the reins; to keep the part more | If the kind, or ſpecies of any figure be given, they lay, given 
firm, and tight. | in ſpecie.— If the ratio between any two quantites is known, 
It was antiently the cuſtom. for bankrupts, and other inſol- | they are ſaid to be given in proportion. gs 
vent debtors, to put off, and ſurrender their girdle, in open | GLACIALIS*, Icy, ſomething relating to ice; and patrti- 
court, — The reaſon hereof, was, that our anceſtors uſed to cularly, a place that abounds in ice. See Ic ES. | 
carry all their neceſſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, Ic. tied to The word is formed of the Latin glacies, ice. N 
the girdle; whence the girdle became a ſymbol of the eſtate, Thus, we ſay, the mare glaciale, or congelatum, that is, the 
Hiſtory relates, that the widow of Philip I. duke of Burgun- icy, or frozen ſea; called alſo Chronian, or Sarmatian ſea. 
dy, renounced her right of ſucceſſion, by putting off her girdle See SEA, and OCEAN, | 
on the duke's tomb. See INVESTITURE. | GLACIS, in building, an eaſy, inſenſible lope, or declivity, 
The Romans always wore a girdle, to tuck up the tunica | See AccLivirty. js TR | 
when they had occaſion to do any thing, This cuſtom was | The deſcent, or inclination of the glacis is leſs ſteep than 
ſo general, that ſuch as went without girdles, and let their | that of the talut.—In gardening, a deſcent ſometimes begins 
gowns hang looſe, were reputed idle, diflolute perſons, in talut, and ends in glacis. See TALUT. | 
Maidens, or Virgins GiRDLE,—lt was the cuſtom among the | The glacis of the cornich is an eaſy, imperceptible ſlope in 
Greeks and Romans, for the huſband to untie bis bride's | the cymatium of a cornich, to promote the deſcent and 
girdle, | ; | draining off of the rain-water. See CYMATIUM. *: 
Homer, lib. xi. of his Odyſſze, calls this girdle ap3emy e GLA Is, in fortification, is particularly uſed for that of the 
ak maid's girdle. Feſtus relates, that it was made of | counterſcarp; being a floping bank which reaches from 
eep's wool; and that the huſband untied it in bed, He the parapet of the counterſcarp, or covert-way, to the level 
adds, that it was tied in the Herculean knot ; and that the | fide of the field. —See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. a a a and c. 
huſband untied it, as a happy preſage of his having as many | See alſo CounTERSCARP. 5 
children as Hercules, who at his death left ſeventy behind | The glacis, otherwiſe called eſplanade, is about ſix foot high, 
him, | | and loſes itſelf by an inſenſible diminution in the ſpace of ten 
The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of girale, cal- | fathoms, See EsPLANADE. ap Ee 
led ce/fus; to. which they annex a faculty of inſpiring the | GLADE, in agriculture, gardening, &c. a viſta, or open and 
paſſion of love. See CEks Tus. | light paſſage, made through a thick wood, grove; or the like; 
Quickſilver GiRDLE, in medicine, is a ſort of girdle ſmeered | by lopping off the branches of trees along the way. See 
over with mercury, or having mercury incloſed within it. AVENUE, GRovzE, Sc. | 


laid in loan, es Some, inſtead of g:ronne, ſay, parti, coupps tranchs, and taille, 4.4 
— | T7 — by reaſon the girons are formed by ſuch diviſions of the 'M 
„ muff be nn 3 field. Four girons form a ſalteer, and eight, a croſs, See 7. 
8 F. In. F. In. Breadth Inches. Depth ãènches. SALT EER, c. | | | | 11 6 
3 h GIVEN, Datum, a term frequently uſed in mathematics, ſig- 1 
Sto 0 15 © 3 | 8 3 nifying a thing which is ſuppoſed to be known. See DA rA. LY 
E [l 5 o 8 o 2 13 9 Thus, if a magnitude be known, or we can find another 
& = _—_ - — equal to it, we ſay, it is a given magnitude, or that ſuch a [| 
= 18 0 1 © I4 1 thing is given in magnitude, See MAGNITUDE, * 
* ER 24 16 > If the poſition of any thing be ſuppoſed as known, we ſay, 1 
©  |- — — N — — given in poſition. See PosITION. | 12 
5 26 0 CES 14 | Thus, if a circle be actually deſcribed on a plain, its centre + 
1 
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dee MERCURY, are GLADIATORS, in antiquity, perſons retained to fight, 
It is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton, ſtuff, or the like, ordinarily in the Arena, for the entertainment of the people. 
and the mercury prepared or killed various ways; as with See Co BAT, Cc. ; | | 
faſting ſpittle, fat, or the like. | | The gladiators were uſually ſlaves, and fought out of neceſ- 
It is applied as a topical medicine about the waſte, ſome- ſity ; though, ſometimes, freemen made profeſſion thereof, like 
times with good effect, but frequently proves dangerous, | our prize-fighters, for a livelihood, —After a ſlave had ſerved 
principally in weak conſtitutions, and thoſe ſubject to con- on the Arena three years, he was diſmiſſed, See SLAVE. 
vulſions.—Its intention is, the cure of the itch, driving away | The Romans borrowed this cruel diverſion from the Aſiatics: 
vermin, killing lice &c, SO e ſome ſuppoſe that there was policy herein; the frequent 
Queen's GIRDLE, is an antient duty, or tax, raiſed at Paris] combats of gladiators tending to accuſtom the people to de- 
every three years, at the rate of three deniers upon each] ſpiſe dangers, and death, _ ny | 
muid of wine, and fix for each queue. It was intended for | The origin of ſuch combats ſeems to be as follows : from the 
the maintanance of the queen's houſhould : afterwards they earlieft times we have any acquantance withal in profane 
augmented and extended it to other commodities, as coals, | hiſtory, it had been the cuitom to ſacrifice captives, or pri- 
&c, | | | ſoners of war, to the manes of the great men who had died 
Vigenere ſuppoſes it to have been originally thus called, by in the engagement: thus Achilles, in the tad, lib. xxiii. 
reaſon the girdle. antiently ſerved for a purſe. but he adds, | facrifices twelve young Trojans, to the manes of Patroclus; 
that a like tax had been raiſed in Perſia, and under the ſame and in Virgil, üb. xi. ver. 81. Æneas ſends captives to Eyan- 
name, above two thouſand years ago; as appears from Plato, | der, to be ſacrificed at the funeral of his ſon Pallas. 
in his Alcibiades, Cicero, Athenzus, &c, wh | 
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ſary part of the ceremony; but as it would have appeared 
barbarous to have maſſacred them like beaſts, they were ap- 


The emperor Claudius reſtrained them to certain occaſions; 
but he ſoon afterwards annulled what he decreed, and private 
perſons began to exhibit them at pleafure, as uſual; and 


their ordinary feaſts. See FE AST. 


The maſter of the gladiators made them all firſt ſwear, that 


or the like. | 


that other monſter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhibiting 


| 'The emperor Honorius firſt forbad them at Rome, on oc- 


to death. Theodoret. Hit. Eccleſ. lib. v. c. 26. 


the Oſtrogoths.— Honorius, on the occaſion firſt mentioned, 


They alſo gave notice what time the ſhews would laſt, 


GLA 


In courſe of time they came alſo to ſacrifice ſlaves at the fune- 
rals of all perſons of condition: this was even eſteemed a neceſ- 


pointed to fight with each other, and do their beſt to fave 
their own lives, by killing their adverſary, This ſeemed 
1 — by N there was a poſſibility of 
avoiding death; and it o on themſelves, if they did 
not do it. d FounnaAL eh | Tree 

This occaſioned the profeſſion of gladiator to become an art: 


hence aroſe maſters of arms; and men learned to fight, and | 


exerciſe therein, | 
Theſe maſters, whom the Latins called Ianiſtæ, bought them 
flaves to train up to this cruel trade; whom they afterwards 


ſold to ſuch as had occaſion to preſent the people with ſo 


horrible a ſhew. | | 

Junius Brutus, who expelled the kings, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt who honoured the funeral of his father with theſe in- 
human diverſions.— They were at firſt performed near the 
ſepulchre of the deceaſed, or about the funeral pile; but 
were afterwards removed to the circus and amphitheatres, 
and became ordinary amuſements. See CI R cus, AMPHI- 
THEATRE, c. | 


ſome carried the brutal ſatisfaction fo far as to have them at 


And not flaves only, but other perſons would hire themſelves 
to this infamous office, | 


they would fight to death; and if they failed therein, they 
were put to death, either by fire, or {words, clubs, whips, 


It was a crime for the wretches to complain when they were 
wounded ; or to aſk for death; or ſeek to avoid it, when 
overcome: but it was uſual for the emperor, or the people to 
grant them life, when they gave no ſigns of fear, but Waited 


the fatal ſtroke with courage and intrepidity, Auguſtus even | 


decreed that it ſhould always be granted them. 
From flaves, and freed men, the wanton fport ſpread to peo- 
ple of rank and condition; and- Nero is related to have 


brought upwards of four hundred ſenators, and fix hundred 
Roman knights upon the arena; though Lipſius takes both 


thoſe numbers to be falſiſied, and not without reaſon reduces 
them to forty ſenators, and · ſixty knights; yet Domitian, 


combats of women in the night time. 

Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have firſt prohibited the com- 
bats of gladiators, in the eaſt; at leaſt, he forbad thoſe con- 
demned to death for their crimes, to be employed herein: 
there being an order ſtill extant to the Præfectus Prætorii, 
rather to ſend them to work in the mines, in lieu thereof: 
it is dated at Berytus in Phænicia, the firſt of October 325. 


caſion of the death of St. Telemachus, who, coming out of 
the eaſt into Rome, at the time of one of theſe ſpectacles, 
went down into the arena, and uſed all his endeavours to 
prevent the gladiators from continuing the ſport : upon which 
the ſpectators of that carnage, fired with anger, ſtoned him 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that the practice was not 
enfifely aboliſhed in the weſt before Theodoric, king of 


had prohibited them ; but the prohibition does not ſeem to 
have been executed. Theodoric, in the year 500. aboliſh'd 
them finally. | 5 1 

Sometime before the day of battle, the perſon who pre- 
ſented the people with the ſhews, gave them notice there- 
of, by prograinma's, or bills, containing the names of the 
gladiators, and the 'marks whereby they were to be diſtin- 
guiſhed; for each had his ſeveral badge, which was moſt 
commonly a peacock's feather, as appears from the Scho- 
liaft of Juvenal, on the 158th verſe of the third ſatyr; and 
Turnebus Adverſ. I. 3. c. 8. 5 


and how many couples of gladiators there were: And it even 
appears from the 52d verſe of the ſeventh ſatyr of the ſecond 
book of Horace, that they ſometimes made repreſentations 
of theſe things in painting; as is practiſed among us, by thoſe 
who have any thing to ſhew at fairs. — Tbs 

The day being come, they began the entertainment by 
bringing two kinds of weapons: the firſt were ſtaves, or 
as ſwords, poniards, & c. 8 
The firſt were called arma luſoria, or exercitoria; the 


wooden files, called rudes; and the ſecond, effective weapons. 


ſecond decretoria, as being given by decree, or ſentence of 


the prætor; or of him at whoſe expence the ſpectacle was 
exhibited. 61) | 4 | 
They began to fence, or skirmiſh with the firſt, which 


was to be the prelude to the battle: From theſe, when well 


warmed, they advanced to the ſecond, with which they 
fought ' naked, ce UA 


The firſt part of the engagement was Called ventilare, 
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reludere; and the ſecond, dimicare ad geri 
752 pugnare: And ſome authors think — verſis 
bability, that it is to theſe two kinds of combat th. pro- 
Paul — 3 5 x Spar 26, 27,1 Frog — 
ag one that te air; tI 
« and bringit into ſubjefion,” keep under my body, 
If the vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arms, ix ES 
victor's power, to grant him liſe: It mn ri Loy 8 the 
te tne of he eu nd te pins foley Gur 
e time of the empire, were alone 
the boon. e Tens grant 
The reward of the conqueror was a branch of = 
5 


palm 
and a ſum of money: Sometimes ve him hi 
e , e 2 ge be 
rudes in his hand; and ſometimes i þ.* 
freedom. = : they even gave him his 
he ſign, or indication whereby the ſpectators ſhe 
og Sm the favour, was, 4 fall 3 3 
it between the other fingers: And when they would = 
the combat finiſhed, and the vanquiſhed ſlain, the raiſed 
the thumb, and directed it towards the combatants * Which 
we learn from Juvenal, fat. iii, v. 36. a N 
The gladiators challenged, or defied each other, by ſhew 
ing the little finger ; and by extending this or ſome other 
during the combat they own'd themſelves vanquiſb'd, and 
begged mercy from the people: Victi oſtenſam digiti veniam 
a populo pertulabant, ſays the old Scholiaſt on Perſius.— 
Vid. Plin. I. xxviiii. c. 2. Prudentius, 1, ii. contra Symm, v 
1098. Horace, |. iv. 18. v. 66. Politian. Aiſcall. c. 42. 
Turneb. Adverſ. l. xi. c. 6. Lipſ. Saturn. I. ii. c. 22 
There were divers kinds of gladiators, diſtinguiſh'd by their 
weapons, manner, and time of fighting, Cc. as, 
The-andabatz, of whom we have already given an account 
under the article ANDABATAE. | 
The catervarii, who fought in troops, or companies; num- 
ber againſt number. Or, according to others, who fought 
promiſcuouſly without any certain order, Lipſ. lib. ii. c. 16. 
The conſummati, whom authors mention as a ſpecies of 
gladiators, the ſame with the rudiarii and veterani ; founding 
the opinion on a paſſage in Pliny, 1, viii. c. 7.. But Lipſius 
ſhews, that they have miſtaken” Pliny ; Saturn. lib, ii. c. 16, 
and Turneb, . *** XXX. . 36. 33 
The cubicularii, which are a little precarious, being chiefly 
founded on a paſſage in Lampridius, in the life of the em- 
peror Commodus : Inter bæc habitu victimarii, victimas im- 
molavit, in arena rudibus, inter cubicularios gladiatores pug- 
navit lucentibus aliquando mucronibus. | | 
Turnebus reads rudiarios, in lieu of cubicularios, and under- 
ſtands it of thoſe who had been diſmiſs'd, and could no 
longer be obliged to fight, except with files. 
Salmaſius reads gladiator, and refers it to the emperor, who 
fought not only on the arena, and with files, or blunted 
inſtruments; but at home, with his fervants, and valets 
de chambre, and with ſharps. 
Lipſius will have nothing altered in the text: The gladia- 
tores cubicularii, he obſerves, were thoſe who fought at 
private houſes, during feaſts, &c. Accordingly, Dion ſays 
expreſly, that Commodus ſometimes fought at home, and 
even killed ſome perſon in ſuch a rencounter ; but that in 
ublick he only fought with blunted weapons. 
he dimachæ, who fought armed with two poniards, or 
ſwords ; or with ſword and dagger. Lipſ. Saturn. l. ii. 


8 e 
The efſedarit, who fought in carrs; called alſo, in an in- 
ſcription lately diſcovered at Lyons, aſedarii. Saturn. ſerm. 
I. ii. c. 13. | | 
The fate, or ceſariani, who belonged to the emperor's 
company, and who being more robuſt and dexterous than 
the reſt, were frequently called for; and therefore named 
poſtulatitii, Saturn. 1. ii. c. 16. . 
The other kinds were, the hoplomachi, meridiani, mit- 
millines, ordinarii provocatores, retiarii, rudiarii, ſecuto- 
res, ſhectatores, and thraces: Which ſee deſcribed under 
their ſeveral articles MERIDIANI, RETTIARII, SECU- 
"TOR, r. "7 ; 2 : 
Some authors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, rank 
the ob/equentes, mentioned by Spartian in his life of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, among the number of gladiators. Lipfus 
laughs at him, Saturn. l. ii. c. 16. and with ſome reaſon: 
The obſequentes properly were the troops which that em- 
peror raiſed among the gladiators, or whom of gladiators he 
made ſoldiers. 40 424 
GLiapiarors war, bellum GLADIATORIUM, or Sparta- 
cium, called alſo the ſervile war, was a War whic 
Romans ſuſtained about the year of their city 680.— Spar- 
tacus, Crinus, and Oenomaus, having eſcaped with other 
gladiators, to the number of 74, out of the place 2 
they had been kept, at Capua, gathered together a body 0 
Naves; put themſelves at their head, rendered themſelves 
maſters of all Campania, and gained ſeveral victories =_ 
the Roman prætors.—At length they were defeated, in - 
ar 682, at the extremity of Italy, having in vain 


tempted to paſs over into Sicily. 


This 
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This war 
was not ab 
be ſent as ge iy * | FERN 
2 IUS*, ſword. Jus GLAD11, or, right of the 
oy an in 3 Latin authors, and in the 5 
laws, for ſupreme juriſdiction. See JURISDICTION. 

* Camden, in Britannia, writes comitatus Flint pertinet ad gla- 
dium Ceſtriæ. And in Selden, Tir. of Honour, p. 645. 
curiam ſuam liberam de omnibus placitis, &c. exceptis ad 
gladiuni ejus pertinentibus, | FOR 
And it.is probably from hence, that at the creation of an 
earl, be is gladio ſuccinctus, to ſignify that he had a ju- 
riſdiction over the county. See EAR, CounT, &c. 
GLAND, ' GLANDULA, in anatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy, 
lax kind of body; ſerving to ſeparate ſome particular humor 
maſs of blood. See BLOOD, and HUMOUR. 


le to finiſh it: The great Pompey was forced to 
ne 


from the 
The ant ſ ä ee 
kind of pillows, or cuſhions, for the neighbouring parts to 
' reſt on—Some of them, at length, began to _ 
ſponges 3 to receive and imbibe the ſuperfluous molt 
the other parts. 8 eee 
Later phyſicians came to aſſign er, and me 
impottant uſes— They conſidered them as ciſterns, which 
contained proper ferments, whereby the blood, upon its 
mixing | t int | | 
greſs whereof" it worked, or threw off certa 


and ſent them away by excretory ducts. 


re of 


in of its parts, 


The moderns who allowed them to be the organs whereby the 
K*. fluids are ſeparated for the ufes of the body, conſidered 
them as filters, Fi pores. whereof being of ditfe 
figures, would only admit of ſimilarly figured particles, to 
s through thei. See FILTER. 5 
But the lateſt authors rather conceive the glands, as ſieves, 
whoſe. perforations being of different ſizes, though of the 
ſame. figure, only ſeparate ſuch particles whoſe diameters are 
leſs than their own. ils. flies e ee 
The glands, to the eye, appear a ſort of whitiſh, membra- 
nous maſſes, compoſed of an outer cover, or integument, 
within which a vaſcular plexus is contained.—They are de- 
nominated from their reſemblance 
the Latins call glandes. 


” 


F 


real plexus's, or pelotoons of veſſels, variouſly wound, and 
implicated among themſelves. But the modern anatomiſts, 
Malpighi, Bellini, Wharton, Nuck, Peyer, &c. have gone 


convolutions of the capillary arteries. See ARTERY. : 
Their formation appears to be thus—An artery arriving 
at a certain part, is divided into an infinite number of ex- 


branches are laid in various” bends and circumvolutions; 
and from the returns thereof, ariſe new branches, or veſi- 
cles, for veins; which, a little further, unite, or terminate 
in ſome larger brane n. 


in a bundle; making numerous gyres, and circumvolutions: 
And from the various bends and angles formed by both 


principal and moſt eſſential part of the gland, 
The blood brought from the heart-ward, by the artery, into 
the glandular plexus, purſues all the turns, and meanders 
in the arterial part thereof, till arriving at the venal part, 
it is brought back again to the heart. In the mean time, 
during its progreſs through the arterial and venal folds, 
ſome part of it is abſorbed, or drained off, at the orifices 
of the tubules ariſing from the flexures thereof. 
What is thus received into theſe, which we may call the 
ſecretory dutts, is commonly taken up by other tubules, 
ſpringing out of them: Theſe, joining together, form a 
ſingle canal, called the excretory duct; which, paſſing out 
of the body of the gland, carries off the ſecreted matter 
into ſome proper receptacle deſtined to retain, or receive it. 
dee EM ISAR Xx. BIG. =, NT 462-467! 
Though, fometimes, the ſecretory veſſels themſelves termi- 
nate in a baſon,. or reſervoir ; and depoſite their contents 
therein,—Such is the 
zlands ; which we ſhell further illuſtrate under the article 
SECRETION, | 300 3139. eee 

A gland, then, is a compoſition of diyers kinds of veſſels ; 
VIZ. an artery, and a vein; ſecretory, and excretory ducts 
To which may be added a nerve, which is found in every 
gland, diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance thereof, to fur- 


* 


which ſupports the convolutions of the vein and arte » AC- 
companying them through all their minuteſt diviſions ; to 
Which add Iymphaticks, which have been diſcovered in ſeveral 
glands, See VEIN, ARTERY, NERVE, SECRETORY, 
ExCRETORY, and LYMPHATIC. _ - | 
he ſecretory tubes, however, are what we principally 
conſider as the organ of the gland. Theſe alone do ſome- 
times form the greateſt part of what is called a gland, or 
12 body. | w | 

« Winſlow has diſcovered a kind 


2. of tomentum,. or down 
Within their cavi 


proved very formidable to the Romans. Craſſus 


all of different 


ceedingly fine branches, or ramifications: Theſe. capillary 


kinds, ariſe numerous other minute veſſels, which make the 


word, 
orman | 


ients took the glands to be nothing more than a 
them | 


n them nobler, and more | 


therewith, was put into a fermentation, in the pro- 


in form, to acorns, which | 


By diſſection, and the microſcope, they are found to be 


further, and diſcovered them to be more than continued 0 -ORTI« | 
Buch alſo are the labial glands, and the teſtes, See TEST I- 


All theſe ramifications; both veins and arteries, are rolled up | 


general ſtructure, and office of the 


niſh ſpirits for promoting the ſecretion; and a membrane, 


þ 


GLA 


filter, and to be that whereby ſuch a certain humor is ſepa- | 


rated from the common maſs of blood, His ſyſtem will be 
explained when we tome to treat of SECRET ION. | 


| 


The dowa-veſſel. being the grand organ of ſecretion, its 
ſtructure and application is divetſified According to the 
different purpoſes nature has in view, Sometimes che liquor 


filtrated through it, trickles out, drop by drop, upon a 
membrane, to which one extremity of te oF coed 5 
as where the filtration is only intended for moiſtening and 
lubricating the part, with that liquor: In which cafe the 
| down-vellel is both ſecretory, and excretory ; which is the 
moſt ſimple caſe. Such are thoſe Prices Fo glands ſpread 
through the greater part of the viſcera,— | 
Sometimes a great number of theſe down-veſſels are ſpread 
over the inner ſurface of a little, membranous cell, into 
| which they pour their liquor, which is diſcharged hence 
at a little aperture in the cell :—Such are the ſolitary glands 
of the inteſtines, which appear like fo many little ſeparate 
rains. | | | 
ometimes a veſſel is bent, and has only down in the firſt 
part thereof, which alone is ſecretory, and the reſt excretory, 
pouring the liquor into ſome other common cavity—Such 
are the glands that compoſe a calf's kidney, _ ; 
The ſecretory veſſels are ſometimes of a great length, 
notwithſtanding that they take up but little room, being 
wound over themſelves again and again; ſometimes in a 
ſingle pelotoon, or knot, and ſometimes in ſeveral, incloſed 
in a common membrane—Whence the diſtinction of glands 
into conglobate, and conglomerate. e 
The glands are of ſeveral kinds, in reſpe& of their form, 
ſtructure, office, and uſe :' Auttiors uſually divide them into 
conglobate, and conglomerate, 5 | 
Conglobate, or ſimple GLanDs, are thoſe conſiſting of one 
continuous maſs, with an uniform ſurface—Such are the 
ſubcutaneous glands. See ConGLOBATE.. | 
A conglobate gland, is, more ſtrictly, a little, ſmooth body, 
wrapped. up in a fine, double ſkin, by which it is ſeparated 
from all the other parts; only admitting an artery and 
nerve to paſs in, and a vein and excretory duct to go out, — 
Theſe glands either diſcharge their ſecreted humor into the 
chyle, or venous blood; or elſe it tranſpires through the 
pores' of the ſkin, or the coats of the looſer membranes 
found in moſt parts of the body, | | 
Of the conglobate kind are the glands in the cortical part 
of the brain, where the animal ' ſpirits are ſuppoſed to 
be ſecreted, CorTICAL, Bx Alx, and SpIRITS.— 


* 


1 | Ts | 
Conglomerate,” or compound GLanD, is an irregular aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral ſimple glands, tied together, "Tal wrapped 
up under one common membrane,—Such are the maxillary 
vo &c, See CONGLOMERATE. | 

he humors ſecreted in theſe glands, are ſometimes diſ- 
charged at a common excretory duct, formed of an union 
of the excretory ducts of all the particular ones: as is the 
caſe in the pancreas and carotides. See PANCREAs and 
CAROTIDES, | | | 
Sometimes, the ducts uniting form ſeveral tubes, only com- 
municating with each other by croſs canals ; as in thoſe of 
the breaſts, See BxEAsT. | 
Some, again, have ſeveral exctetory tubes, without any 
communication together; as the glandulæ lachrymales, and 
proſtatæ. See PRosTAT #, &c. 
Others, have their ſeveral excretory ducts inſerted into a 
common canal, which opens at laſt into ſome of the greater 
cavities ; as the falivat glands, inteftinal glands, &c. See 
SALIVA, INTESTINES, &c, , | 
Laſtly, in others, each gland has its own excretory duct, 


through which it tranſmits its liquor to a common baſon ; 


ſuch are thoſe of the kidneys, See Kipney, PELVISs, &c. 
The glands are again divided into vaſcular, and veſicular, 
Vaſcular GLanvs are only cluſters of little veſſels, which 
uniting together, form the canal or excretory duct through 
which their ſecreted juice is diſcharged, 
V:ficular GL Ax ps are aſſemblages of veſicule communicating 
with each other, and all terminating in two or three larger 
22 3 by a prolongation — the excretory duct is 
rmed. IRE] 
The glatids, again, are divided into adventitious 
taal or natural. 
ventitions Gl AN DS, are thoſe kernels ariſing occaſionally 
under the arm-pits, on the neck, &c.—Such are the ſtrumz, 
and the tumors found on the larynx, and middle of the 
Perpetual, or natural GLANDs are of two kinds, conglobate, 
and conglonietate above deſcribed. See ConGLoOBATE, and 
CONGLOMERATE, | 
Buccal GLANDs, See the article Buc cAL ES. 
Lachrymal G.anDs. See the article LA cHRTMAIL. | 
Lumbal GLA DS, Glandulæ lumlures, are three glands thus 
called by Bartholine, as lying on the loins, See Loins., 
The two largeſt lie upon one another, betwixt the deſcend- 
ing cava and aorta, in the angle made by the emulgents 
with the cava ; The third and ſmalleſt ſtands over the former 


5 and per- 


- 


vor t ty; which he ſuppoſes to do the office of a 


4Na under 
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under the appendices of the diaphragm, They communi- 
cate, and ate connected together by ſmall lacteal veſſels. 
Bartholine concluded them to *ſerve as a common recep- 


' tacle of the chyle; but Dr. Wharton's opinion is more | 
| Probable, viz, that they ſupply, the place of thoſe larger | 


1 


1 found in the meſenteries of brutes. 5 
tliary GLANDs, Glandule miliares. See MI I IAR V glands. 
Maucilaginous GLANDs, are a kind of glands firſt 


Dr. Havers. See MuciLAaGinous glands. © 


Mucous GLANDS, Glandulz muce[/e@, See Mucov 8 glands, | 
mn GLANDS, are contractions of the hymen, broke | 
© by the firſt act of venery. See MyRTITORMES glandulæ; 


Myrtiform 


nnen ZXT. Bag 
Nuctian Gl AN DS, Ses the article Nuckianz, | 
Odoriſirousm GLANDS, Glandule odorifere, are certain ſmall 


7 


glands diſcovered by Dr, Tyſon, in that part of the penis, | 


Where the prepuce, is contiguous to the balanus. See 
> PrxEPUCE. WR £3538 tte Satan err 3 50 

. He gong; ee from the briſk. ſcent which, Weir 
ſeparated liquor emits. In ſuch perſons as have. the pre- 
puce longer than ordinary, they are not only more in num- 
ber, but larger, and ſeparate a greater quantity of juice ; 
Which, lodging there, often grows rancid, and corxupts the 
9 57 Fheſe glands are very conſpicuous in moſt qua Iru- 


© peds, eſpecially dogs, and boars, AVID 1940 bitvou 
Pineal GLAND, Glandula pinealis. See PINE AL gland, and. 


"a Con: RIUM, +1 


WD Wo HORRID 3d) opnnd leona agoriumco £ 
Pituitary GLAND, Clandula pituitaria. See PIT VIT ARY 


Windy Yo Barber gi, l fiir Ip „ hag, od] 

nal GL ANDS,, Glandule: renales, called alſo. capſule atra- 

bilares, are two gland firſt diſcovered by Euſtachius, 
5 8g | 0 [ 


* 
* 


between the aorta, and the kidneys, a little above the emul- | 
er — 1 ai Za ie. iv. + AG. . 0. oe +4 993 280 8 
| FL veſſel though their ſituatipn and figure is varied: 


In ſome they are ound; in others ſquare, triangular, ;&c. 


bt. is uſually, bigger than the left, and each about the 


The xi 
| tize of a, nux vomica: TIP are encloſed in ft... 1 


een 1 1 ; 48 $3609 773 s 
Their uſe Js. not certainly known. ; It is ſupps 


' ſeparate. a liquor from the arterial blood, before it goes to the 


kidneys. —— See ATRABILIA RES, and RENAL. | 


Sebaceous GLANDs. See the article GLANDULA. _. 
ublingual Graxps, See the article SUBLINGUAL. 
yroid GLANDS, See the article THyRoIDEA, ; 
$5 I 84 3 4 6a; ICT TION 

GLANDERS, a: filthy diſeaſe. in a horſe, conſiſting in; a 


running, corrupt, flimy matter from the noſe, of a different | 


colour, according to the degree of the malignity, or as the 
infeckion has been of a ſhorter or longer continuance; being 
white, yellow, green, or black. | TL 
Authors aſcribe it to various. cauſes.: . ſome to infection; 
ſome, to à diſorder of the lungs; others, to the ſpleen; 
ſome, to the liver; and otliers, to the brain.— After it has 
been of ſo long ſtanding, that the matter is become of a 
blackiſh colour, which 1s uſually in its laſt ſtage, they ſup- 
poſe it to come from the ſpine ; and hence call it the maurn- 
we of e ts tis Jo fg 2 Ip 
Kernels and knots are uſually felt under the caul in this 
diſorder: And as theſe grow . and more inflamed, fo 
the glanders increaſe more under the horſe's bod. 
A late author is of opinion, that the chief ſeat of this 
diſtemper is in a little, ſoft, ſpungy fleſh, which is eaſily 
dilated by the leaſt influx of the blood: And thence, it is 
that ſome horſes have a running at the noſe from a very 
flight cold; but when this ſpungy ſubſtance happens to 
be very much relaxed, the running is increaſed in propor- 


tion. 


GLANDULA *, in anatomy, the fame as gland. See 


LAND. 


* The word is a diminutive of the Latin glans, acorn; and is | 


| here uſed on account of ſome, external reſemblance between 

the glands of the body, and the fruit of the oak. _ | 
GLANDUL buccales. See the article Buccal xs. 
GLANDUL =, nuckiane, See the article NUCKIAN=Z.. 


ter , like ſebum, or tallow. | 


This ſebum, he aſſerts, being carried to the ſurface of the 


ſkin turns into a ſcaly ſubſtance, not unlike bran, | - 
GLANDV & #.thyroides. . See the article THYROIDEZ®. : | 


GLANDULE, in Engliſh, ſignifies a little gland.—Thus, 
the amygdalæ, or almonds of the ears are by | ſome called 


glandules. See ToNs I. | 


GLA NDY LA gudents,. among ſurgeons, is a tumor, reſembling 
a gland, ſoft, ſingle, moveable, without roots, and. ſepa- 


rate from the adjacent part,— -: ;- - - 


' GLANDULOUS, or GLANDVJ-AR,; ſomething com- 


ſed of glands ; or that abounds with glands. See GLAND. 


T he breaſts are ;g/andulovs- bodies, See BREASTS,—The| 
reputed- to be | 
glandulous : Though Ruyſch, from the diſcoveries made by | 
his admirable .injeQions,/ holds that there is no ſuch thing 


cortical ſubſtance; of the brain is commonly 


as glands therein. See BRAIN» 


The antients diſtinguiſhed a particular kind of fleſh, which 


they called caro g/andule/a, or glanduleus. fleſh, See FLESH. 
l 2 | | «WY 
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GLANDULOVs body, Clandulgſum corpus, more parti, thy 


deſcribed by | 


denotes the proſtata. See PRoOsTATA. 


part being covered with a kind of cup, and the 
bare. See FRUIT and Sr ED; fee ae Tip A te art 
Gr ANS, in anatomy, the tip, or button of the penis 3 or chat 


; Tab. Anat. (Splanch) f. 10. lit. d. fp. 15. li. o. Sce a 


the two conida * of the Corpora cavernoſa, which ter 
| F324 8 546, N ; 


| 

| pora. 
o 
Ls 


fed to be to | Fe 


e 
GLANDULE ſebaceæ, are a number of glands under the 
ſkin of the auricle of the ear, ; firſt diſcovered by Valſalva, | 
and thus denominated, by reaſon they ſeparate a greaſy mat- 


— — . — 
22 - 


GLANs is alfo uſed to denote the tip, or extremity of the clite 
o . ; of the Clitori py 
Tab. Anat. Gch þ 5 gu? ft of the 


1 


| | Ons) 


Kross. 


GLASS, V 
produced of falt, and ſand or ſtone, by the action of fire. 
„„ 1 Oe ers tor na 
The word is formed. of the Latin glaflum, a plant” calle by 

the Greeks #/atir, by the Romans, witrum, by the antient 

Britains, guadum, and by the Engliſh, 'avoad. We find fle. 

Wuent mention of this plant in antient writers, particularly 

| _ Caſt, Virruvius, Pliny, &e; who relate, that the antient 

|  " Brit6ns' painted, or died their bodies with glaſtum, guadum, 
| 


— 


vitrum, fc. i. e. with the blue colour procured from this 
| 3 — 8 — bs are ſpe ing of 
dame to be called gi as having always ſomew 
-oþ - bluiſtineſs in it. See Wo an. | Shy Heine, thay 
| The chymiſts hold that there is no body hut may be vitri- 
fried, 1. e. converted into glaſs, —By - intenſe: heat even 
gold itſelf; gives way to the ſun's rays collected in a burn- 


ga. 1496 {7 ILY Jer „ionen CEE; tac} s 1 
Add, that. as g/aſs is the effect, or fruit of fire, ſo it is the 
| laſt. effect: All the chymiſts;art, and pl oor are Hows of fire 
not being able to carry the change of any natural body 
beyond ita vitrification. Whence: Dr. Merret mentions it 
as a merry ſaying of 2 very igreat artiſt in the buſineſs of 
; glaſs, that their profeſſion would be the laſt in the world: 
For that when God ſhould conſume the [univerſe with fire, 
| all things therein ſhould be turned to glaſe."1 See VI TRI I. 
| CATION;0 ,9: ii: .N- Pt lil S id 7 ie 131 | 
Nature and characters of GLA s8,—Naturaliſts are divided, in 
what claſs of bodies to rank glaſ. Agricola conſiders it as a 
concrete juice: Bellovacenſis, as a ſtone: Fallopius ranks it 
among the media mineralia; and the workmen, when in 
fuſion, call it metal. But Dr. Merret with reaſon ſets aſide 
all theſe opinions, from this conſideration, that all the fore- 
mentioned bodies are natural concretes; whereas glaſs is a 
compound made by art, and never found in the earth, as the 


- 


! 
: 


f 


Fallopius, indeed, contends, that glaſs is no more artificial 
than a metal; and that they are both equally extracted, or 
' educed- from other bodies: The one from ſand ; the other 
from its ore. He adds, that though aſhes be added to ſand, 
for the making of glaſs, yet it is falſe that they contribute 
to the compoſition of es their uſe, according to him, 
being only for the better extracting of the g/a/s from the 
minen en. e ini of bolted 

This Dr. Merret eaſily confutes: For if glaſs were ex- 
tracted from the ſtones, or ſand only, the weight of the 
metal muſt be much leſs than that of the ſtones alone; 
whereas, it is much greater; an hundred weight of ſand 
ſufficing for one hundred and fifty of gas. 

In effect, the aſhes contribute a deal of ſalt to the com- 
paſition of glaſß.—Accordingly, in pieces of old g/a/s, one 
may ſometimes pick out grains of ſalt, eaſily diſcoverable 
to the taſte ; beſide that the fineſt glaſe, ſtanding long in 
' ſubterraneous place, will moulder or reſolve into its firſt 
ingredients, ſalt and ſand, by the decay of the union 
thereof. Whence it appears that the ſalt, remains in the 
glaſs, in ſpecie: To which may be added that experiment 
of Van Helmont. Melt g/a/5-duft with ſandever, and 
5c ſet them in a moiſt: place; and the giaſ will reſolve into 
c water. Pour on aqua regia, enough to faturate the 
C ſandever; and the ſand. will precipitate to the bottom in 
e the ſame quantity, and weight, as was firſt uſed.” Helm. 
ber wn e e e 
Here, then, is a true analyſis of glaſs, or a ſolution into its 
firſt principles, or ingredients: The falt being imbibed by 
the ſandever, and aqua regia, Merret. Net, in Ant, Neri at 
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ing glaſs, and becomes glaſs... See GOLD, and BuRNinG- 


r ea ca 2 ISI 
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other bodies; 


diſtingui 


a ſtrong fire. 3 When fuſed, tenacious, and coherent. 


hen cold. ge Always diaphanous, whether hot, or cold. 
mond, and emery. 13 Receives any colour, or dye, both 


other matter extract either colour, taſte, nor any other qua- 
lity from it. 16 It admits of . 17 Neither loſes 
of weight, nor ſubſtance by the longeſt, and moſt frequent 
uſe. 18 Gives fuſion to other metals, and ſoftens them. 
10 The mot pliable thing in the world, and that which 
beſt retains the faſhion given it. 20% Not capable of being 
calcined.” '21* An open glaſs, filled with water in the 
ſummer-time, will gather drops of water on the out-ſide 


blown upon it will manifeſtly moiften it. 220 Little glaſs 
balls filled with water, mercury, or other liquor, and thrown 
into the fire; as alſo drops of green glaſs broken, Aly 
aſunder with a loud noiſe, 29 Neither wine, beer, nor 
any other liquor, will make it muſty, nor change its colour, 
nor ruſt it, 24 It may be cemetitet/ as ſtones, and metals. 
25% A drinking gloſs, partly filled with water, and ;ubbed 
on the brim with 'a wet finger, yields muſical notes, higher 
or lower, as the "glaſs is more or leſs full, and makes the 
liquor friſk and leap.— e QI YR WE 


of glafs. =o 


Bl, } Heakility of GLass, ſee MALLEABLE, Cc. 


of wiſdom, ſays, gold and glaſs ſhalt not be equalled to it. 

This, we are to obſerve, is the reading of the ſeptuagint, 
vulgate Latin, St, Jerom, Pineda, &c. For in the Engliſh 
def n, inſtead of glaſs, we read cry/tal; and the ſame is 
done in the Chaldee, Arias, Montanus, and the King of 
Spain's edition: In other verſions, Ec. it is read fone ; in 
others, beryl: In the Italian, Spaniſh, French, high and 


. ir, looking-glaſs 

In e | 

to purify, cleanſe, ſhine, be white, tranſparent: And the 
ſame word, Exod. xxx. 34. is applied to frankincenſe, and 
tiful and tranſparent in the general, the tranſlators were 


ſparent. 


by placing a fair tranſparent ſtorie ſold by the druggi 


ſtone Socrates calls va; which the ſcholiaſt on Ariſto- 
phanes derives from ty, to rain, from the likeneſs it bears to 


as well as glaſs: And Gorræus obſerves that the antients had 


uſes it in a ſimile: * As the floridneſs of a colour is ſeen 
through glaſs, c.“ ee 
8 oo mn occurs commonly enough : Lucian men- 
tions large drinking glaſſes ; and Plutarch, in his Sympoſiacon 
fays that the fire of tamariſk wood is the fitteſt for the 
making of glaſs, . 5 | h 


WOE of glaſs. —Nifi recta foramina tranant.— Qualia ſunt 
1tri.— | | 

Dr. Merret, however, adds, that glaſs could not be unknown 

to the antients; but that it muſt needs be as antient as pot- 
tery it ſelf, or the art of making, bricks: For ſcarcely can 
a kiln of bricks be burnt, or a batch of pottery ware be 
made, but ſome of the bricks, and ware, will be at leaſt 
ſuperficially turned to glaſs; And therefore, without doubt 
n was known at the building of Babel. 


Thie learned and curious author juſt mentioned, gives us the 
following characters, or properties of glaſs; whereby it is 

ſhed from all  1* That it is an 
artificial concrete of ſalt, and fand, or ſtones. 25 Fuſible, | 


4 It does not waſte, or conſume in the fire, 5 When 
| melted, it cleaves to iron. 6 Ductile, when red hot, and 
falhionable into any form; but not malleable: and capable 
- of being blown into a hollowneſs; which no mineral is. 
7 Frangible, when thin, without annealing. 8 Friable, 


10 Flexible and elaſtic. 11 Piſſoluble by cold and moi- 
ſture. 12 Only capable of being graven, or cut with dia- 


externally, and internally. 14 Not diſſoluble by aqua fortis, 
aqua regia, or mercury. 15e Neither acid juices, nor any 


| For the flexibility of GTA Ss, ſee further under F * * 151 LIT "1 


Origin and hiſtory of GI a88, —De Neri will have glaſs as 
- antient as Job: For that writer, ch. xxvili. ver, 175 ſpeaking 
led 


low Dutch, c. diamond; in others, carbuncle ; and in the | 


rendered in the ſeptuagint, pellucid.— Hence the reaſon of | 
ſo many different 'rendrings: For the word ſignifying beau- 


at liberty to apply it to whatever Was valuable and tran- 


Moſt authors will have Ariſtophanes to be the firſt” author | 
who mentions glaſs ; That poet, in his comedy called the | 

Claude, ſcen. 1. act 2. uſes the word hyalus, da, which | 
is now ordinarily rendered g/aſs. He there introduces Strep- | 
ſiades, teaching Socrates a new way to pay old debts, * | 

| ts, 
« from which the fire is ſtruck, between the ſun and the 
« writing; and ſo melting away the letters thereof,” This! 


ice, which is rain, or water congealed ; though it muſt be 
owned the word vaa@- is ambiguous, and ſignifies cryſtal | 


a kind of yellow amber, tranſparent as glaſs, called by ſome, | 


Ariſtotle has two problems upon glaſs ; the firſt, Why ve 
ſee through it? The ſecond, why it cannot be beaten ?.. If | 
. theſe problems be Ariſtotle's, which the learned doubt very,| 
much ; this would probably be the earlieſt piece of anti- | 
' quity of glaſs : but the firſt author, who makes unqueſtioned | 
mention of this matter, is Alexander Aphrodiſæus, who | [ | 
taking care to ſtir it from time to time. Then, filling up 


Among the Latin writers, Lucretius is the firſt that takes | 


ſo far as the water on the inſide reaches; and a man's breath 
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Hence, Ferrant Imperatus, lib. 25. c. 7; *-Glaſs,. li 
< artificial kind. is found <7 who SY rs 2 Ns 
<< great. fires have been. Other glaſſes are found in round- 
, clods, like fireſtone, ſome brittle, others firm, Ac. This 
4 foſſil glaſs it wrought by the Americans, and uſed inſtead 
«© of iron.“ And no doubt but vitrifications were more 
common in the antient bricks than ours: as they tempered 
us earth two years together, and burnt them better. See 
tek. ar 2411 1 5 0 nad - ads 
Pliny: relates the manner of the diſcovery: of glaſ. It was 
ſound, according to that author, by 9 at 
the mouth of the river Belus, by certain merchants driven 
thither by the fortune of the . Being obliged to live 
there, and dreſs. their victuals, by making a fire on the 
ground; and there being ſtore of the plant kali upon the 
ſpot ; this herb being burnt to aſhes, and the ſand or ſtones 
of the place; accidentally mixed with it, a vitrification was 
undeſignedly made. From whence the hint was taken, and 
r bn abt i doin 360 as, 
Indeed, how old ſoever glaſs may be; the art of making, 
and working it, appears of no great antiquity. The firſt 
place mentioned for the making hereof, is Sidon im Syria, 
which was famous for glaſs and glaſs- houſes, as obſetved by 
Pliny, I. xxxvi- c. 26.— The firſt time we hear of (glaſs 
made among the Romans, was in the tiine of Tiberius; 
when Pliny relates that an artift had his houſe demoliſhed 
for making glaſt malleable, or rather flexible. Though 
Petronius Arbiter and ſome others aſſure that the emperor or- 
dered the artiſt to be beheaded for his invention. See MAL - 
L EA BLE. Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in 
the fineneſe of its glaſſes. The great glaſs· works were at 
Muran, or Mouran, a village near the city; which furniſhed 
all Europ with the fineſt and largeſt glafſes. But within theſe 
fifty years the French and Engliſh, have not only come up 
to, but even ſurpaſſed the Venetians; ſo that we are now no 
dg fipolicd from zboogd. 525!) aw oi en oN 
The French made a conſiderable: improvement in the art 
of glaßs, by the invention of -a method to caſt very large 
plates; till then unknown; and ſcarce practiſed yet, by any 
but. themſelves and the Engliſunmnu . 
That court applied itſelf with a laudable induſtry to culti- 
vate and improve the glaſt manufacture. A company of 
glaſs- men as eſtabliſned by letters patent; and it was pro- 
vided by an arret, not only that the working in glaſs ſhould 
not derogate any thing from nobility, but even, that none 
but nobles ſhould be allowed to work therein. 
Ingredients of GLASS. — The materials uſed in the compoſition 
of glaſs, we have obſerved, are ſalt; and ſand, or ſtone. 
rr ooo nfm 1 vi G GR Uh 51 01 
The ſalt is of the fixt kind; ſuch as will not evaporate with 
the moſt intenſe heat. — The ſand, or ſtone, muſt be ſuch 
as will melt eaſily: This is what gives firmneſs and con- 
ſiſtence to the glaſs. ENT 203. 11 iutboon n no 
1* This ſalt is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes, called 
. polverine,' or rochetta, brought from the Levant,” and par- 
ticularly from Alexandria and Tripoli.— The aſhes are thoſe 
of a vegetable, frequent in the country, commonly called 
tali: ſometimes ulli; kallu; cali; by Geſner, allali; by 


Lobel, ſoda; by Dodonæus, ſalſola; and by Camer. Cor- 


dus, Fuchſius, &c, antlyllis. Dr. Merret calls it Engliſb 
ſalt-wort, from its ſaline taſte; and glaſi-ꝛueed, from the uſe 
__ of its aſnes in making of glaſs. See CALI, ALCAL1, 
Bauhin mentions ten ſpecies of this plant; whereof there are 
four. uſed by the Alexandrians, c. for the making of pol- 
verine, and ſoap ; viz. kali geniculatum, kals ſecunda ſpecies, 
bali ægyptiacum, and kalt ſpinoſum. 3 
The firſt and laſt, e; coaſts _—_— they are 
called by the people frog-gra/s, and ſea-graſs ; but they are 
of no- uſe for mist 2 claſs Being laid on a hot iron, 


they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving no aſhes at all; 


whereas the kali's brought from the ' Levant, applied on 
the ſame iron, are ſoon converted almoſt» wholly into pol- 
2 i. e. very ſaline aſhes, of a dark colour. See 
OAP. nk ork ONT baten * bag Dot 
To get the ſalt from this polverine, they pulverize, and ſift 
it very fine; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair water 
and tartar, till a third part of the water is conſumed; 


the copper with freſh water, they boil it a ſecond time, till 
half be conſumed: This done, they have a lee impregnated 
with ſalt. To get the ſalt from the lees, they boil them, 
till the ſalt ſhoots at the top; which they ſcum off as it riſes. 
An hundred pounds of aſhes, this way, uſually yields eighty 
or ninety of ſallt. e e EA 
When. the ſalt is dry, they beat it groſly, and put it into 
a furnace, to dry it further with a gentle heat. When ſuffi- 
ciently dry, they pound and fift it very fine, and lay it by 
to make frit, See FriT. | . 
Note, Inſtead of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe of ſern 
will alſo yield a ſalt, which makes excellent glaſs 5 nothing 
inferior to that of polverine. The method of preparation 


is the ame. Add, that the aſhes of the cods, and ſtalks 
of beans; as alſo thoſe of coleworts, bramble buſh, millet 


ſtalks, 
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talks, ruſhes; fern ruſhes, and many other plants may be 
uſed for the like purpoſe, and after the ſame manner. T 
. 2* For ſtone, the ſecond 7s que" in glaſs. The beſt; 'we | 
have obſerved, is that which will melt, is white, and tran- |. 
ſparent. This is found principally in Italy, being a ſort of 


marble, called tarſo: The next is puocoli, or cuogolo, a fort 
of pebbles found at the bottoms of rivers. | 
Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer / glaſs than flint, but 
the charge of preparing it, deters the glaſs-men from uſing 
it. The preparation neceſſary for ſtone, is to calcine, pow- 


der, and ſiercee. 


Ant. Neri obſerves, that all white, tranſparent ſtones, which 
will not burn to lime, are fit to make glaſs ; and that all | 


ſtones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are capable of being 
employed in making of glaſti. But this latter rule, Dr. Mer- 
ret obſerves, does not hold univerſally, | 
Where proper ftoge cannot be had, ſand is uſed. The beſt 
for the purpoſe is that which is white and ſmall ; for green 
glaſs, that which is harder, and more gritty : It is to be well | 


waſhed; which is all the preparation it needs —Qur glaſs- | . 


- houſes are furniſhed with white ſand for their cryſtal glaſſes 
_ from: Maidſtone ; and with the coarſer, for green glaſs, from 
Woolwich. 1 Mr 


Some mention a third ingredient in glaſs, viz, Manganeſe, | 


or ſyderea, a kind of pſeudo loaditone, dug up in Germany, 
Italy, and even in Mendip hills: in Somerſetſhire. But the 
proportion hereof: to' the reſt, is very inconſiderable; beſide, 


3 greeniſh colour, and give it ſome other tincture 
required. N ei oo 7 
Method of making white, and cryſtal G1 ass,—There are three 
| ſorts of furnaces uſed in the glaſs- works: One to prepare the 
frit, called the calcar : A ſecond to work the glaſs; and a 

third, called the leer, to anneal it. See them all deſcribed 
under the article FURNACE. ORIENT 

To make cryſtal glaſs, take of the whiteſt tarſo pounded | 

ſmall, and ſierced as fine as flower, two hundred pounds; 
and falt of polverine, an hundred and thirty pounds. Mix 


them together, and put them into the furnace called calcar, 


firſt heating it. For an hour keep a moderate fire, and 
Keep ſtirring the materials, that they may incorporate and 
caꝛlcine together. Then increaſe the fire for five hours: 
After which take out the matter; which being now ſuffici- 
ently calcined, is called frit. From the calcar put the frit 
in a dry place, and cover it up from the duſt, for three or 
four months. See FRIT./ \- | | | | 
Now, to make the glaſs," or: cryſtal: Take of this cryſtal 
_ frit, called alſo Bollito; ſet it in pots in the furnace, adding 
to it a due quantity of manganeſe : When the two are fuſed, | 
caſt the fluor intò fair water, to clear it of the ſalt, called | 


fandever ; which would otherwiſe make the cryital obſcure | 
and cloudy. This lotion muſt be repeated again, and again,, 


as often as needful, till the cryſtal be fully purged. Then 
ſet it to boil four, five, or fix days; which done, ſee 
whether it have manganeſe enough; and if it be yet greeniſh, | 
add more manganeſe, at diſcretion, by little and little at a | 
time; taking care not to overdoſe it, by reaſon the manga- 
neſe inclines it to a blackiſh hue. | Then let the metal | 
_ clarify, till it becomes of a clear, and ſhining colour: Which 
_ it is fit to be blown, or formed into veſlels at plea- 
ures r | | 1 | 
There are three principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed b 
the form, or manner of working them ; viz. round glaſs, 
as tlioſe- of our veſſels, phials, drinking glaſſes, &c. table | 
or window glaſs, of which there are divers kinds, viz. | 
crown” glaſs, jealous glaſs, &c. and plate glaſs, or looking | 


laſs. | 1 
Wir ing or blowing round GL Ass,—The working furnace, we | 
have obſerved, is round, and has ſix boccas, or apertures : 
At one of theſe, called the great bocca, the furnace is heated, | 

and the pots of frit ſet in the furnace: Two other, ſmaller 
holes, called Boccarellas, ſerve to lade or take out the melted | 
metal, at the end of an iron, to work the glaſs. At the | 
other holes they put in pots of fuſible ingredients, to be pre- 
pare and at laſt emptied into the lading pot. b | 
Tbere are ſix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco-pipe 
clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, but alſo | 
the effect of the polverine, which penetrates, every thing 
elſe. There are only two of theſe pots that work: The 
reſt ſerve to prepare the matter for them. The fire of the 
furnace is made and kept up with dry, hard wood, caſt 
in, without intermiſſion, at the fix apertures. This they 
never omit, not even on the moſt ſolemn feſtivals. 

When, the matter contained in the two pots is ſufficiently 

vitrified, they proceed to blow, or faſhion it : The procels 

whereof we ſhall here deliver from Agricola, Dr. Merret, 
the French Diction. de Commerce, &c. © | 

The operator, or ſervitor (the veſſel being now ſufficiently 
refined) takes his blowing iron, which is a hollow tube, 

about two foot and a half long ; and dipping it in the melt- 

ing pot, there turns it about: The metal ſticks to the iron, 
like ſome glutinous, or clammy juice, much like, but more 
firmly, than turpentine, or Venice treacle,, 


W_ 
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—— 


that it is not uſed in all .g/aſs. Its office is to purge off the 
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For each glaſs be dips fout times, and ann 
end of his inſtrument, with the glaſs — did rolls the 
of iron, over which is a veſſel © water ; 2 à piece 
e ae 
ilpoſes it t to bind wi | , 
8 EF N 
After ve dipped a fourth time, te 
matter enough on 3 the — the 88 


blow gently through the iron; by which he raiſes o. 


lengthens it nearly a foot; much as we do by blo wise 
bladder, or globe: And to give it a poli 44" 454 hb 
ſho on 4 2 1. marble. 15 | why he rolls it to and 
his done, he blows a ſecond time, and thus f 
bunch, or gn of the glaſs. The matter b 15 56 * 
blaſt aſſumes the figure of a gourd, or calebaſs eightee 
or twenty inches in diameter. As often as the or... 
blows into the iron (which muſt be very often) he _ 
4 eng 4 rom his mouth. to his cheek, left he ſhould 
the tron e into * mouth, when he re- applies it to 
The operator whirls his iron many times round hi 
to lengthen and cool the glaſs; ſometimes the * 
blown round, is returned to the fire, where it flattens a little 
of itſelf: When flatted, it is taken out, and cooled; and if 
needful for the defign, the workman fats its bottom, þ 
eng * the marble Hy or moulds it in the amp. irons 
and thus delivers it to the maſter kn T 
the coll. | n e 
The collet, or neck, is the narrow part which clove to t 
iron: To ſet the glaſs at liberty, they 2 a an ol Le 


Water on the collet; which by its coldneſs, cuts or cracks 


| about a quarter of an ince: After which, giving it a fi 
blow, the fracture is communicated all Ta NC 


| The waſte piece to be thrown by to make green gla/s. 


This done, they dip an iron rod, or ponteglo in the melt- 
ing pots, and with the matter that ſlicks —＋ they — | 
and faſten it to the bottom of the veſſel, oppoſite to the 
collet, —The veſſel thus ſuſtained by the iron rod, is carried 
to the great bocca to be heated, and ſcalded; and while ano- 
ther perſon takes care thereof, the former operator reſts and 
| 8 r 1 the 3 80 | 
To branch, or make the bowl, thruſt in an iron in- 
ſtrument, called paſſago; and the pus — opened thereby, 
they further augment, and widen with the procello: In 
turning this inſtrument about, to form the bowl, the edge 
becomes thickned ; the glaſs being, as it were, doubled in 


that part: Whence the hem obſerved on the circumference 


of our glaſſes, —W hat is ſuperfluous, they cut off with the 


* ſhears. 


The veſſel. thus opened, is returned to the great bocca; 
where, being 1 heated a ſecond time, the workman 
gives the bowl its finiſhing, by turning it about with a cir- 
cular motion; which it inereaſes, in proportion as the bowl 
on and enlarges by means of the heat and agitation. - 
glaſs thus finiſhed, they carry it from = bocca, ſtill 
turning it round, to a kind of earthen bench, covered with 
brands, or coals extinguiſhed: Here they let it cool a little, 
and come to its conſiſtence, having firſt detached it from 
the iron rod, by a ſtroke or two with the hand. Ro 
Thus, with blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, amplifying, and 
cutting, the g/a/5 is framed into the ſhape preconceived in 
the workman's mind. If need be, he proceeds to put on a 


foot and handle; and with the ſpiei puts on rigarines, and 


marblings. [ 

When the maſter has finiſhed a number of them, another 
ſervitor takes them with an iron fork, and ſpeedily places 
them in the tower, or leer, to anneal and harden, See 


FuRNAcE, ANNEALING, c. See alſo NRALIN S. 


What has been here ſaid of white, or cryſtal glaſs, holds 
equally of common, or green glaſs; the working being the 
ſame in all; and the difference only in the ſalt, or polverine, 
made uſe of. | 1 e 
So many maſters as there are, ſo many pots, at the leaſt, and 
ſo many bocca's there muſt be; each man having his proper 
ſtation; where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive thoſe ſcorch- 
ing heats ſallying directly into their faces, mouths, and 
lungs; whence they are forced to work in their ſhirts, 
like the cyclopes, and nudi-membra pyracmones, with a 
ſtraw broad-brimmed hat on their heads, to defend their 
eyes from the exceſſive heat and light, —They ſit in large, 
wide, wooden chairs, with two long elbows, to which their 
inſtruments are hung. They work fix hours at a time, 
meaſured by a ſingle glaſs; after which they are relieved 
dy others, for the like time: So that the furnaces are 
never idle, 


Worting, or blowing Winpow, or T ABLE-GL ass,—The 


method of making crown window glaſs, now practiſed in 
England, is ſaid to have been borrowed from the French.— 
An Engliſh glaſs-maker went over, to work in France, on 
- purpoſe to get into the ſecret ; which, when he had atta 
to, he returned, and ſet up a glaſs-work, wherein he far 
outdid the French, his teachers. | 
This glaſs is blown much after the manner of looking, 
glaſs, Some writers, from wrong intelligence, have wn 
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thdt it was run, or caſt in and: But the real Btoctls is As 


follows. _-* {i294 It by of £21 e n SUI 
The furnace, \melting-pots, .materials, and fire are the 


the difference in the operation only commences after the 
ſervitor has dipped his blowing - iron the fourth time in the 


melted metal. | 


but inſtead of , rounding, or forming it into a bunch; the 
particular motion the workman gives it in the directing 


iron, make it extend in length two or three foot, and 
form A cylinder, which at firſt 15 but two inches in diame- 
ter; but which, by being recommitted to the fire, and 


cumſtance however, that the ſide which is faſtened to the 
iron, goes gradually diminiſhing, and ends in a kind of cone, 
or pyramid. | | 


To render the two ends nearly of the fame diameter, after 
adding a little glaſs to that oppoſite to the iron, they draw 
it out with a pair of iron pinchers. Then they incide, or 


cylinder back to the bocca, they incide it likewiſe with 
water in two other places; one, eight or ten inches from the 
iron; and the other, the whole length, _ n 
The glaſs cylinder thus abridged of both its extremities, is, 
next, heated on a kind of earthen table, ſomewhat raiſed 
in the middle, in order to promote its: opening at the place 


an iron, wherewith he alternately lowers and raiſes the two 


and unfold like a ſheet. of paper, and at length grow per- 
febtly flat.— The table of glaſs is now in its Jaſt perfection, 
and needs nothing farther but to be heated over again: When 
taken out, they lay it on a table of copper; whence, after 
it has cooled and come to its conſiſtence, they carry it on 
forks to the tower of the furnace, where they leave it to 
anneal for twenty-four hours, „„ ä 
The number of tables annealed at a time, which ſometimes 
amount to an hundred, with the perpendicular ſituation 
they are ſet in, occaſioned, antiently, that thoſe ſet in 
firſt, ſuſtaining in ſome meaſure, the preſſure of all the 


But this inconvenience is now remedied, by ſeparating them 
into tens, with an iron ſhiver ; which diminiſhing the 
weight, by dividing it, keeps the tables as flat, and even as 
they were put in. | | 4 
Kinds of table, or window GLASS. — There are divers ſorts. of 


Thoſe moſt known among us, are given us by the author of 
the Builders Dictionary, as follows: x 3 83331 
Crown G Ass, of which, ſays Neve, there are two kinds; 
diſtinguiſhed by the places where they are wrought, viz. 
1 Ratcliff crown ' glaſs; which is the beſt and cleareſt; 
and was firſt made at the bear-garden, on the bank- ſide, 
Southwark; but ſince at Ratcliff: Of this there are 24 
tables to the caſe, the tables being of a circular form, about 
three foot fix inches in diameter, See TABLE, and CAs R. 
20 Lambith-crown glaſs, which is of a darker colour than the 
fo mer, and more inclining to green. 
French GLAss, alſo called Normandy glaſs, and formerly 
Larrain glaſs, becauſe made in thole provinces : At preſent 
it is made wholly in the nine glaſs works; five whereof are 
in the foreſt of Lyons; four in the county of Eu; the laſt, 
at Beaumont, near Rouen. Alt is of a thinner kind than our 
crown glaſs ; and when laid on a piece of white paper, ap- 
pears of a dirtyiſh green colour. There are but twenty-five 
tables to the caſe. | | 
German GL Ass, is of two kinds, white, and green: The firſt 
is of a whitiſh colour, but ſubject to thoſe ſmall, curved 
ſtreaks, obſerved in our Newcaſtle glas; though free from 
the ſpots and blemiſhes thereof. The green, beſide its colour, 
is liable to the ſame ſtreaks as the white: But both of them 
are ſtraighter, and leſs warped, than our Newcaſtle g/afs. 
Dutch GL Ass, is not much unlike our Newcaſtle glaſs, 
either in colour, or price. It is frequently much warped, 
like that, and the tables are but ſmall. j ; 
Nerocgſtle GE Ass, is that moſt uſed in England. It is of an 
aſh colour, and ſubject to ſpecks, ſtreaks, and other ble- 
miſhes; and beſide is frequently warped. Leybourn ſays, 
there are<forty-five tables to the caſe, each containing five 
ſuperficial feet: Some ſay there are but thirty- five tables, and 
ſix foot in each table. Fe e in 
Wirking of PLATE; or Looking GLass.—The materials 
whereof looking glaſs is made, are much the ſame as thoſe of 
other works of glaſs ; viz. an alkali ſalt, and ſand, | 
The ſalt, however, it is to be obſerved, ſhould not be that 
extracted from polverine, or the aſhes of the Syrian kali; 
but that from barillia, or the aſhes: of à plant of that 
name, of the genus of kalies, but growing about Alicant 
in Spain.—It is very rare that we can have pA barillia pure; 
the Spaniards, in burning the herb, make a practice of 


fame for window, or table glaſi, as for round gi; and | 


The glaſs, then, being in this condition, they blow its | 


and managing the wind, and the way of rolling it on the | 


blown afreſh when taken out, becomes of the extent re- 
quired for the table of glaſs to be formed, With this cir- | 


- cut off the fame end with. a little water; and carrying the | 


- incided longitudinally. The workman, here, makes uſe of | 


ſides, or halves of the cylinder, which now begin to open, | 


laſt, were bent; and thus rendered inconvenient: for uſe : | 


this g/aſs, made in divers places, for the uſe of building: 


or of adding ſand to it; to increaſe the weight: Which is 


ing of the aſhes, but next to impoſſible, if made in the boil- 
70 It is — wy ws PEE that gy ol — other 
defects in plate glaſi ariſe. To prepare clean 
it well of all foreign matters; pound or grind it with a kind 
of mill, and ſift it pretty fine. 22 | 
As to the ſand, it is to be ſifted and waſhed; till ſuch time 
as the water come off very clear; and when it is well drie 
again, they mix it with the ſalt, paſſing the mixture Pda 
another ſieve. This done, they lay them in the annealing 
furnace for about two hours; in which time the matter 
becomes very light, and white: In which ſtate they are 
called frit, or fritta, and are to be laid up in a dry clean 
place, to give them time to incorporate, for at leaſt a year. 
See Fr1T. e 1 50 Pri 107 
When they would employ this frit, they lay it for ſome 
hours in the furnace, adding to ſome, the fragments, or 
ſhards of old, and ill - made glaſſes ; taking care firſt to cal- 
cine the ſhards, by beating them red hot in the furnace, 
and thus caſting them into cold water. To the mixture 
muſt likewiſe be added manganeſe, to promote the fuſion, 
and purification; Mo vis ode e Sy 1.4 arg 
The matter thus far prepared, is equally fit for plate glaſs, to 
be formed by blowing, or by caſting. | (is 1. 4 
Blowing LookixG GLASS PLATES.— The work-houſes, 
furnaces, &c. uſed in the making of this kind of plate glaſs, 
are the ſame as thoſe in the following article, to which the 
ee . 25h ht if i; 
The melting pots, wherein the materials to be blown, are 
fuſed, are thirty- eight inches in diameter, and thirty-five 
high. After thoſe materials are vitrified by the heat of the 
fire; and the glaſs is ſufficiently: refined ; the maſter-work- 
man dips in his blowing- iron, once and again, till he has 


got matter enough thereon. 1 | 
This done, he mounts ona kind of block, 'or. ſtool, five 
foot high, to be more at liberty to balance it, as it lengthens 
in the blowing. If the work be too heavy for the work- 
man to ſuſtain on his-blowing-iron,; two or more attendants 
aſſiſt him, by holding pieces of wood under the glaſs, in 
proportion as it ſtretches, for fear it ſhould fall off the iron 
L 2b {11:4 o to wiiortrg, © 
When, after ſeveral repeated heatings, and blowings, the 
glaſs is at length brought to the compaſs, proper for its thick- 
neſs, and the quantity of metal taken out; they cut it off 
with forces, at the extremity oppoſite to the iron, in order 
to point it with the pointil. | T6 Bout 
The pointil is a long, firm piece of iron, having a piece 
going a- croſs one of its ends, in manner of a T: To point 
the glaſs, they plunge the head of the T into the melting- 
pot; and with the uy glaſs ticking thereto, they faſten 
it to the extremity of the glaſs before cut off. When it is 
ſufficiently faſtened, they ſeparate the other extremity of the 
, glaſs from the blowing- iron; and inſtead thereof, make uſe 
of the pointil to carry it to the furnaces appointed for that 
end: where, by ſeveral repeated heatings, they continue to 
enlarge it, till it be equally thick in every part. | 


* 


This done, they cut it open with the forces; not only on 
the ſide by which it ſtuck to the bowling- iron, but likewiſe 
the whole length of the cylinder: After which, giving it 
a ſufficient heating, it is in a condition to be entirely opened, 
extended and flattened. The manner of doing which is 
much the ſame as for table g/aſs, and need not be here re- 


peated. 
neal, for ten, or fifteen days, Mccording to the ſize and 
thickneſs, | 
It may be obſerved, that looking glaſſes thus blown, ſhould 
never be above forty-five, or at moſt fifty inches long, 
and of a breadth proportionable. Thoſe exceeding theſe 
dimenſions, as we frequently find among the Venice glaſſes, 
cannot have the thickneſs ſufficient to bear the grinding ; 
and beſide are ſubject to warp, which prevents them from 
regularly reflecting objects. i; | 
Caſting, or running large Loox IN GLAss PLATES,—This 
art is of French invention; and not above fifty years old, 
It is owing to the Sieur Abraham Thevart, who firſt pro- 
* it to the court of France, in 1688. 10 tt 
t is performed much like the caſting of ſheet lead, among 
the plumbers: By means hereof we are not only enabled to 
make glaſſes of more than double the dimenſions of any made 
the Venetian way of blowing; but alſo to caſt all kinds of 
borders, mouldings, & c. | 
The furnaces for melting the materials of this manufacture, 
are of enormous ſize; and thoſe for annealing the glaſſes 
when formed, are much more ſo. Round a melting - furnace, 
there are atleaſt twenty-four annealing furnaces or ovens; each 
from twenty to e eve. foot long: They are called car- 
guaſſes: Each carquaſſe has two tiſſarts, or apertures, to put in 
wood, and two chimneys. Add, that beſide the anneali 
furnaces, '&c, there are others for the making of frit, — 
calcining old pieces of glaſs. | 
All theſe furnaces are covered over with a large ſhed ; under 


mixing * herb along with it, which alters its quality 5 
Vol. | 


which are likewiſe forges, and work-houſes for ſmiths, car - 
41400 | penters, 


eaſily diſcovered, if the addition be only made after the.bojl- 


Laſtly, the glaſs being ſufficiently flatted, is laid to an- 


7 


+4 


The inſide of the furnaces is formed of a 


g 
F 


for melting- pots, ciſterns, c. The furnaces ſeldom laſt 


I 4 


penters, c. continually employed in repairing, and keep- 
ing up the machines, furnaces, &:, As alſo lodges, and 
apartments for theſe, and the other workmen employed about | 
the glaſs; and in keeping up a perpetual: fire in the great | 


| furnace: So that the glaſs-houſe, as that in the caſtle of St. | 


Gobin, in the foreſt of Fere, in the Soiſſonnois, 
like a little city, than a manufactoryß. 


nois, appears more 
5 ; fort of earth pro- 
per to ſuſtain the action of fire; and the ſame earth ſerves 


above three years; after which they are to be rebuilt, from 
bottom to top: And to keep them good, even for that time, 


the inſide muſt be refitted every ſix months. 


weight of metal. The ciſterns are much ſmaller; and ſerve 


for the conveyance of liquid glaſs, which is drawn out of the 
ts; to the caſting tables. | 


hen 'the furnace is in a condition to receive the pots, and 


- ciſterns, they heat it red hot: This done, they fill the pots 


with materials; which is done at three times, to facilitate 


the fuſion. When the matter is ſufficiently vitrified, refined, 


* 


„ 


Fo 
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and ſettled, which uſually happens in twenty four hours; 
they fill the ciſterns, which are in the ſame furnace, and 


which are left there about ſix hours longer, till ſuch time as 


they appear all white, through the exceſſive heat. 


To get the ciſterns with the metal out of the furnace; they 


make uſe of a large iron chain, which opens and ſhuts with 
hooks, and eyes. From the middle hereof, on each fide, 
ariſe two maſſive iron pins, whereby, with the aſſiſtance of 


pullies, the ciſterns are rais d upon a kind of carriage of a 


proper height ; and thus conducted to the table where the glaſs 
is to be run. Here, ſlipping off the bottom of the ciſtern, 


there ruſhes out a torrent of matter, all on fire, wherewith 


the table prepared for that purpoſe, is preſently. cover'd. 
The table, whereon the glaſs is to be run, is of pot metal, | 
about nine foot long, and broad in proportion. It is ſupported 


on a wooden frame, with truckles, for the convenience of 


removing from one carquaſſe, or annealing furnace to ano- 


width of the glaſſes, and retain the matter, that it does not |. 


As faſt as the ciſterns are emptied, they carry them back 


ther, in proportion as they are filled. — LEA 
Jo form the thickneſs of a glaſs, there are two iron rulers 
or rims, placed around the edge of the table; and on theſe, 
reſt the two extremes of a kind of roller, which ſerves to | 
drive the liquid matter before it to the end of the table, or 
mould. The iron rulers, being moveable, and capable of 


being ſet cloſer, or further a-part at pleaſure, determine the 


run off at the edges. nu 11 = 
As ſoon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, and 


the glaſi is come to a conſiſtence, which is in about a minute; 


they ſhove it off into the annealing furnace, where it ſlides 


with eaſe enough, by reaſon of the ſand ſtrewed thereon. 

| What is moſt ſurprizing throughout the whole operation, is 
the quickneſs, and addreſs, wherewith ſuch maſſy ciſterns, 
filled with fo flaming a matter, are taken out of the furnace, 


convey'd to the table, poured: therein, the glaſs ſpread, c. 


The whole is inconceivable to ſuch as have not been eye- 


witneſſes of that ſurprizing manufacture. 6 
to 
the furnace, and take freſh ones, which they empty as before. 


This they continue to do, ſo long as there are any full ciſ- 


terns; laying as many plates in each carquaſſe as it will hold, 


and ſtopping them up as ſoon as they are full; to let them 
- anneal, and cool again, which requires at leaſt ten days. 


mains, which otherwiſe would grow green 


c 


The firſt running being diſpatch'd, they prepare another, 


by filling the ciſterns anew, from the matter in the pots: 


and after the ſecond, a rd; and even a fourth time, till the 
melting pots are quite empty. 


. * . , 


The ciſterns, at each running, ſhould remain at leaſt fix 


hours in the furnace, to whiten; and when the firſt anneal- 
ing furnace is full, the caſting-table is to be carried to ano- 


| ther, It need not here be obſerved, that the carquaſſes, or 


annealing furnaces muſt firſt have been heated to the degree 


pftoper for them, When the pots are emptied, they take 


them out, as well as the ciſterns, to ſcrape off what glaſs re- 
1 by continuance of 
fire, and ſpoil the glaſſes. | 


The manner of heating the large furnaces, is ſingular enough i 


the tiſor, or perſon employed for that purpoſe, quite naked to | 
-- his: ſhirt, runs round the furnace without making the leaſt 
ſtop, with a ſpeed ſcarce inferior to that of the. lighteſt 


courier: as he goes along, he takes two billets, or pieces of 


wood, cut for the purpoſe; which be throws into the firſt 


tiſſart; and continuing his courſe, does the ſame for the ſe- 


cond. This he holds on without interruption for ſix hours, 


ſucceſſively; after which he is reliev'd by another, &c.- It is 
ſurprizing that two ſuch ſmall pieces of wood, and which are 
conſumed in an inſtant, ſhould: keep the furnace to the proper 
degree of heat; which is ſuch, that a large bar of iron, laid 


at one of the mouths of the furnace, becomes red hot in leſs 
than half a minute. | 
It is computed that a furnace, 
coſts above three thouſand five hundred pounds: that at 
leaſt fix months are required for the building it a- new; and 
- three months for the refitting it: and that when a pot of 


— 


- 
— 


before it be fit to run glaſs, 


The melting | 
pots are as big as hogſheads, and contain above two thouſand 


proper degree of fire, 


matter burſts in the furnace, the Toſs PET og 
amounts to above two hundred ne fe Len and time 
The glaſs when taken out of the melting furnace, needs x 
thing further but to be ground, poliſhed, and foliates 5 
the rk ff þ bg ſee GrinvDinG—For the polihing 
"of GEASs, fee POoLISHING,— ; Ps 
1 e 1 the filiating of G1. ass, 
xungia of GL ass, lee the article Ax UN daI 
yen wh GL a8s.—The primitive whe of 
glaſs was very ſimple, and of conſequence very eaſy it 
ſiſted in the mere arrangement of pi „ e 
eee pieces of glaſs of different 
colours, in ſome ſort of: ſymmetry ; and conſtituted a kind 
what we call Moſaic work. See Alx TIN G and Mo me: of 
Afterwards when they came to attempt more regular e 
and even to repreſent figures raiſed with all their ſhades i 
whole addreſs went no further than to the drawin ; * 
contours of the figures in black, with een, cap 
hatching the draperies, after the ſame manner, on 9, 8 
the colour of the object i F rent 
| object intended to be painted, For the car 
nations, they choſe g/, of a bright red; upon which ces 
_ the principal lineaments of the face, &c. with 
At laſt, the taſte for this ſort of painting being b 
improv'd, and the art being e — 8 
of churches, baſilica's, &c. they found means of incor « 
rating the colours with the glaſs itſelf, by expoſing. them to 4 
after the colours had been laid on. 
A French painter of Marſeilles is ſaid to have given the firſt 
notion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the pontificate of 
Julius II. Albert Durer, and Lucas of Leyden were the firſt 
that carried it to any height. . | 
The colours uſed in painting on glaſs, are very different from 
thoſe uſed either in painting in oil, or water, See Col ouR. 
— The black is made of two thirds of flakes, or ſcales of 
iron, beaten up, and mix'd with another third of rocaille, or 
little glaſs beads. —#ite, with ſand, or little white pebbles, 
calcined, pounded in a mortar, and afterwards ground on 
- marble ;- with, one fourth part of falt-petre added thereto, 
and the mixture calcined and pulveris'd over again: to which, 
when they are ready to uſe it, is added a little gypſum, or 
plaiſter of Paris well ground, &c.—PFor yellow, they uſe leaf- 
filver ground, mixed up in a crucible with ſulphur, or ſalt- 
petre; then, well beaten and ground on a porphyry ſtone ; 
and, at length, ground over again with nine times as much 
red oker.—Red is made of litharge of filver, and ſcales of 
iron, gum arabic, fertetta, glaſs-beads, and blood-ſtone, 
nearly in equal quantities. This is one of the moſt difficult 
colours; and the preparation only to be learned by experience. 
"Green," is made of æs uſtum, one ounce; as much black 
lead, and four ounces of white ſand, incorporated by the fire. 
After calcination, they add a fourth part of falt-petre ; after a 
ſecond calcination, a ſixth part more: after which they make 
a third coction before it is uſed. —Azure, purple, and violet, 
are prepared like green, only leaving out the æs uſtum, and 
in lieu thereof uſing ſulphur, for azure; perigueux, for pur- 
ple; and both thoſe drugs for violet.—Carnations are made of 
ferretta and rocaille.— And laſtly, colours for the hair, trunks 
of trees, &c. are made of ferretta, rocaille, &c. 
This account of the colours we have from M. Felibien's ex- 
cellent work des Principes d Architecture, &c. Though it 
muſt be own'd, that all the painters on g/a/s do not uſe them; 
there being few artifts of that kind but have invented their 
own particular ones, whereof they make great ſecrets. But 
this is certain, that theſe above deſcribed are ſufficient for the 
beſt paintings of all ſorts; provided a perſon has but the ſkill 
to manage them. 
In the windows of divers antient churches, chapels, colleges, 
Sc. we meet with the moſt beautiful, and lively colours 
imaginable; ſuch as far exceed any uſed among us: not that 
the ſecret of making thoſe colours is loſt; but that the mo- 
derns would not go to the expence of them; nor take all the 
neceſſary pains; by reaſon this ſort of painting is not now ſo 
much eſteemed as formerly. | 
Thoſe beautiful works, which were made in the glaſs-houſes, 
were of two kinds: in ſome, the colour was diffuſed through 
the whole body of glaſs; in others, which were the more 
common, the colour was only on one fide, ſcarce penetrating 
within the ſubſtance above one third of a line; though more, 
or leſs, according to the nature of the colour ; the yellow 
being always found to enter the deepeſt, _ | 
Thele laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the former, 
were of more advantage to the workmen ; by reaſon, on 
the ſame glaſs, though already colour*d, they could ſhew other 
kind of colours, where there was occaſion to embroider dra- 
peries, enrich them with foliages, or repreſent other orna- 
ments of gold, ſilver, &c, | ua 
In order to this, they made uſe of emery ; grinding, ol 
wearing down the ſurface of the glaſs, till ſuch time as they 
were got through the colour, to the clear glaſs : this _ 
they applied the proper colours on the other ſide of the 
glaſs, —By this means the new colours were prevented yo 
running, and mixing among the former, when the g aſſes 


came to be expoſed to the fire, as will be hereafter ſhewn. 
When 


painting on 


„ 
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When the intended ornaments were to appear white, or ſil- 
' ver'd, they [contented themſelves to bare the g/a/s of its 


and it was in this manner, that they wrought the lights and 
heightenings on all kinds of colours.— 


' The firſt thing to be done, in orde 


on paper. Then they make choice of pieces of glaſ# proper 


bute the deſign itſelf, or the paper it is drawn on, into pieces 
ſuitable to thoſe of glaſs - une always a view that the 
glaſſes may join in the contours of the figures, and the folds 
of the draperies ; that the carnations, and other finer parts 
may not be damaged by the lead wherewith the pieces are to 
be joined togetbeer. 4 | | 
The- diſtribution made, they mark all the glg ſes, as well as 
papers, with letters, or numbers; that they may be known 
again. — Which done, applying each part of the deſign on a 
glaſi intended for it, they copy, or transfer the deſign upon 
this glaſs, with the black colour, diluted in gum- water; by 
tracing and following all tbe lines, and ſtrokes, as they ap- 
pear through the glaſs, with the point of a pencil. 
When. theſe firſt ſtrokes are well dried, which happens in 
about two days, the work being only in black and white, 
they give it a ſlight waſh over, with urine, gum, arabic, 
and a little black; and this ſeveral times repeated, according 
as the ſhades are deſir'd to be heighten'd : with this precaution, 
never to apply a new waſh, till the former is ſufficiently 
dried. This done, the lights and riſings are given, by rub- 
bing off the colour in the reſpective places, with a wooden 
point, or the handle of the pencil. 555 
As to the other colours above- mentioned, they are uſed with 
gum- water, much as in painting in miniature; taking care 
to apply them lightly, for fear of effacing the out- lines of the 
deſign; or even for the greater ſecurity, to apply them on 
the other ſide, eſpecially yellow, which is very pernicious to 
the other colours, by blending therewith, . _ 


And here, too, as in pieces of black and white, particular 
regard muſt be had, not to lay colour on colour, or lay on 
lay, till ſuch time as the former are well dried. It may be 
added, that the yellow is the only colour that penetrates 
through the glaſs, and incorporates therewith by the fire: 
the reſt, and particularly the blue, which is very difficult to 
uſe, remaining on the ſurface, or at leaſt entring very little. 
When the painting of all the pieces is finiſh'd, they are car- 

ried to the orcs, or oven, to anneal], or bake the colours. 
The furnace here uſed is ſmall, built of brick, from eighteen 


aperture, to put in the fuel, and maintain the fire. Over this 
aperture is a grate, made of three ſquare bars of iron, which 
traverſe the furnace, and divide it into two parts. Two 
inches above this partition is another little aperture, through 
forward. -. | 3 5 2 

On the grate is placed a ſquare earthen pan, ſix or ſeven inches 
deep; and hve or fix inches leſs, each way, than the peri- 
meter of the furnace. On one fide hereof is a little aper 


ſite to that of the furnaces deſtined for the ſame end. _ 
In this pan are the pieces of glaſ to be placed in the fol- 
lowing manner: firſt, the bottom of the pan is covered with 
three ſtrata, or layers of quick- lime, pulverized ; thoſe ſtrata 
being ſeparated by two others, of old, broken glaſs : the 
deſign wherof is to ſecure the painted glaſs from the too in- 
. tenſe heat of the fire, This done, the glaſſes are laid hori- 
zontally on the laſt, or uppermoſt layer of lim. 
The firſt row of g1aſs they cover over with a layer of the ſame 
powder, an inch deep; and over this lay another range of 
_ glaſſes : and thus alternately, till the pan is quite full; taking 
care that the whole heap always end with a layer of the lime 
powder, | 5 5 E 
The pan thus prepared, they cover up the furnace with tiles, 
on a ſquare table of earthen ware, cloſely luted all round; 
only having five little apertures, one at each corner, and 
another in the middle, to ſerve as chimneys. W 
Things thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to give the 
fire to the work. — The fire for the two firſt hours, muſt be 
very moderate; and be encreaſed, in proportion as the 
coction advances, for the ſpace of ten, or twelye hours; in 
which time it is uſually compleated. At laſt, the fire, which 
at firſt was only of charcoal, is of dry wood: ſo that the 
_ covers the whole pan, and even iſſues out at the 
chimneys. : 


by taking out pieces laid for the purpoſe, through the little 
. Aperture. of the furnace, and pan, to ſee whether the yellow 
be perfect, and the other colours in good order. When the 
annealing is thought ſufficient, they proceed with great haſte 
to extinguiſh the fire, which otherwiſe would ſoon burn the 
colours, and break the glaſſes. See FI RE. 


into various kinds ; as drinking glaſſes, optic glaſſes, looking 


tolo with emery,, without applying any new colour t ai; 


During the laſt hours, they make eſſays from time to time; 


Glaſſes are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their form, uſe, Ec. | 


to paint on glass, in the 
modern way, is to deſign, and even colour the whole ſubject 


to receive the ſeveral parts, and proceed to divide, or diſtri- 


to thirty inches ſquare: at ſix inches from the bottom is an 


which they take out pieces, to examine how the coction goes 


ture, through which to make the trials, placed directly oppo- | 


6b 


| Drinking G1 AssEs art fimple veſſels of common g/aſt or eryſ- 
tal, uſually in form of an inverted cone. 


Each glaſs conſiſts of three parts, viz. the calyx, or bowl ; 


the bottom; and the foot; which are all wrought, or blown 


manner wherein theſe parts are all blown; two of them 
opened, and all three joined together. An idea is only to be 
had therepf, by ſeeing them actually at work. | 

The glaſſes chiefly uſed in England, are made of the aſhes of 


ceeding brittleneſs -of this. commodity, notwithſtanding the, 
eaſy rate of each glaſs, renders the conſumption here very 

conſiderable. 1 3 

Optic GL As sEs, are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, improve, 
or preſerve the ſight. See Op T1 glaſs. | N 


To this claſs belong, 3 
Convex GLASSES Convex. 
Concaue GL ASSES ONCAVE. 
Lenticular GL ASSES "rrp 1 
Meniſcus GL Ass Es \MEN1SCUS, Cc. 
Plain Gl Ass ES PLAIN glaſ t. 
Planaconcaue GLAss -PLANOCONCAVE. 
Planoconuer GL Ass PIANO CONVRExX. 
Teleſcope GL Ass ES XITETIIEScor EB. 
Objeft GL Ass 1 Gels OBJEcT glaſs. 
. „ 
Magnifying GL Ass AGNIFYING * 
Multiplying GLass . MULTIPLYING. 
Perſpective GL ass PERSPECTIVE. : 
Lei ee LooxnG glee eel Mr4- 
we Breet pO THis Ro e 
| 1 URNING glaſs; ſee alſo 
Burning GLAss ""Mizzour. © | 
Meather GLass WEATHER glaſs, 
Cupping GL ASS: CUPPING glaſs. 
GLASS 201 IN DOW. 
GL Ass drop Drop. 
GL ass body | Bop v. 
Aris of a GLASS © Axis. 
Pole of a Gr Ass „ (Cors. , 
Hour GL Ass ( )Hovux gloſs. 
Tin GLass FP See \BisMUTH. 
Watch Glass | | Waren. 
GL Ass of Antimony AN TIMON x. 


GLAS SV humour, ſee the article Hu MRR. 

GLAUCOMA“, Tazuzape, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye, 

wherein the cryſtalline humour is turned of a bluiſh or- 
reeniſh colour, and its tranſparency hereby diminiſhed. See 
YE, and CRYSTALLINE. | 

The word comes from the Greek yAuvxs, giaucus, cæſius, 


ſea-green, ſky-coloured, or greyiſh. 


when entirely formed, the viſual rays are all intercepted, and 
they ſee nothing at all. 8 

It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in aged per- 
ſons: and even under other circumſtances, is very difficult of 
cure; externals proving of little ſervice. 


ſerena, See Gu r rA ſerena.— Jul. Cæſar Claudinus, Con- 
ſult 74. gives a remedy for the glaucoma. 


fuſion, in this, that in the cataract the whiteneſs appears in 
the pupil, very near the cornea, but ſhews deeper in the 


* glaucoma. 


Some late French authors, however, maintain the cataract 


them, the cataract is not a film, or pellicle formed before the 
pupil, as had always been imagined ; but an inſpiſſation or in- 
duration, or the humour itſelf, whereby its tranſparency is 
prevented; which brings the cataract to the glaucoma. . See 
CATARACT. N 
GLEAM, is popularly uſed for a ray, or beam of light. See 
| Ra *. ee | "oF, * 

Among falconers, a hawk is ſaid to gleam, when ſhe caſts or 
throws up filth from the gorge. CS Lien 
GLEANING, the act of gathering, or picking up the ears 
of corn, left behind after the field has: been, reaped, and the 

crop carried home, | Bo 
By the cuſtoms of ſome countries, particularly thoſe of Melun, 


prevent the gleaning in any manner whatever, for the ſpace of 
twenty four hours, after the carrying off the corn ; on penal- 
ty of confiſcation, &c. 1 8 or, 
GLEBE, GLEesa, in natural hiftory, chymiſtry, &c, a 
| clod, or piece of earth, containing ſome. metal, or mineral. 
See OR E; ſcealſloMarcasiTe, MR TAI, c. i 
The glebes are carried to the forges to be waſhed, purified, 
melted, &c. See GoLD, SILVER, IRoN, &c. 
GLEBE, or GLEBE-land, is properly uſed for church-land, 


glaſſes, burning glaſſes, &c. 


Dos vel terra ad vcclefiam pertinens, See CHURCH. 


Nothing can be more dexterous, and expeditious, than the 


fern; cryſtal glaſſes being grown into diſeſteem, The ex- 
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Thoſe in whom this diſorder is forming, diſcover it hence, 
that all objects appear to them as through a cloud or miſt: 


The internals beſt ſuited to it, are thoſe uſed in the gutta 


The glaucoma is uſually diſtinguiſhed from the cataract or ſuf- 


and glaucoma to be one and the ſame diſeaſe.— According to 


and Eſtampes, all farmers, and others, are forbid either by _ 
themſelves, or ſervants, to put any cattle into the fields, or + 
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riſh church, beſide the tithes &. 


* 


Addi Gl EB. 


1 


GLEET, in medicine, a flux of thin humor 


— 


GLENE, Tamn, properly ſignifies the cavi 


GLENE is more frequent 


GLENOI DES“, an appellation given to the two cavities in 

the lower part of the firſt v | 
e word is Greek, 

GLICYRRHIZA,. or GLycr 


GLOBE, in geometry, a roun 
uſually called a ſphere. See SPHERE.,— 

The earth, and water, together, are ſuppoſed to form a 
" QUEOUS, | | 

Ihe planets, both primary, and ſecundary, are ſuppoſed, as 


The earth, is, in a peculiar ſenſe called the globe, or globe 


R 
G 


o 
ww 


in geography; to perform many of the operations thereof, 
in an eaſy, ſenſible manner, ſo as to be conceived with- 


* 
+ 


uſed, are of 


* 


Cunſtruction of 


- the extremes hereof two iron wires are driven, for poles : 


ture. | 
On the axis are applied two ſpherical, or rather hemiſpherical 


caps con 


PoLE, c. 


GLO. 


Thus, © Lindwood; Glebe eff terra in qua conſiſtit dus erelefare ; 
- - gtheraliter tamen ſumitur pro ſolo, vel pro terra cults, | 
Though in the more, general, and extenſive uſe of the word, 
107 l applicable to any land, or ground belonging to any 
enefice, fee, manour, inheritance, or the like. 
In the civil law, ſlaves were ſaid to be an- 
nexed to the glebe, i. e. they went with it, were fold with it, 
'&c,— The right of patronage ſhould be annexed to a 'g/ebe. 
See PATRONAGE. | „ 
from the 


urethra, See. FLUX, URETHRA, Ce. 3 
This, or a gonorrhza ſimplex, often ſucceeds the cure of a 
gonerrhæa virulenta, and ſometimes remain obſtinate, even 
after the uſe of a ſalivation. See GONORRHZA. . _ 
The gleet may happen either from a too great relaxation of 
the A of the urethra, or from a corroſion or exulcera- 
tion of them, It appears moſt frequently after a gonorrhza 
has been of long ſtanding, or ill managed in the cure; as by 
the uſe of acrid or corroding injections, and the like. 
The glands may here alſo happen to be ulcerated by the 
matter of the running, which is often ſharp enough for that 
purpoſe, * | 
A gleet is diſtinguiſhed from a gonorrhza ſimplex, not on 
by the colour, and conſiſtence of the matter evacuated, but al 
by the manner wherein it comes away: The matter of a 
gleet comes away as well at one time as at another; but that 
of a gonorrhæa ſimplex chiefly in erections, and when the 
atient goes to ſtool, The matter of a gleet is commonly 


the continuance of a true gleet is unattended with weak- 
neſs, or other ill conſequences, and dangerous ſymptoms ; 
nor _ it unfit men for procreation, as a gonorrhea ſim- 
. on 25 re: 

An aſtringent regimen is the moſt ſuitable in both; coffee 
and claret are ſuppoſed proper liquors in theſe caſes: So are 
thoſe made acid with juice of lemons, vinegar, &c. oY 
ty, or ſocket of 


the eye. See EYE. 


ly ufed by anatomiſts for one of the 
ſhallower cavities of bones, into which ſome other bone is 
received, and articulated. | = 

By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from cotyle or acetabulum, 
which is a deeper cavity, for the like purpoſe. See COTYLE, 
and Ac E TABZUTU x.. . 


ertebra of the neck. 
compoſed of yams and ed, 


form. | Se 
RRHIZA, liquorice. See 


L1YQUORICE.. | __ 
d or ſpherical body; more 


See TERRA- 


globe, hence called the terraqueous globe. 


well as our earth, to be ſolid globes. See PLANET, 

of 
earth, See FARTH. | 
-Jiſtance of a GLOBE. See the article RESISTANCE, 


LOBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere of 
metal, plaiſter, paper, or other matter; on whoſe convex 


ſurface is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either of the 
earth, or heavens, with the ſeveral circles conceived thereon. 
See May. © | | 

Globes are of two kinds, terreſtrial, and celeſtial; each of 
very conſiderable uſe, the one in aftronomy, and the other 


out any knowledge of the mathematical grounds of thoſe 
Arts. 1 „„ 

The fundamental parts, common to both : globes, are an 
axis, repreſenting that of the world; and a ſpherical ſhell, 
or cover, which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe ex- 
ternal ſurface the repreſentation is drawn. See Ax1s, 


Glibes, we have obſerved, are made of divers materials, 
viz, ſilver, braſs, paper, plaiſter, Sc. Thoſe commonly 
plaiſter, and paper: The conſtruction whereof 
is as follows: | 

| GrosBrs.—A wooden axis is provided, ſome- 
and into 


what leſs than the intended diameter of the globe ; 


This axis is to be the beam, or baſis of the whole ſtruc- 


rmed on a kind of wooden mould, or block. Theſe 
ſiſt of paſteboard, or paper, laid, one lay after an- 
other, on the mould, to the thickneſs of a crown-piece ; 
after which, having ſtood to dry, and imbody ; making an 


caps, fo 


| 


a 
þrowntd „ but that of a gonorrhea ſimplex white. Add that 
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They remain now to be applied on th. 
1 were on tho of the mould: Ang d r en 
in their new edges 

packthread, N. "my yes abe fown together with 
"The rudiments of the globe thus laid. th. 3 f 
ſtrengthen, and make it nibockh Fore 44 — Foc 
this, the two poles are haſped in a metalline ſemici — to 
the ſize intended ; and à kind of plaiſter, made of hes of 
water, and 1 heated, melted, and incorporated top iting, 
is daubed all over the paper-ſurface. - In e eh 
plaiſter is applied, the ball is turned round in the ſemici 4. 
the edge whereof pates off whatever is Senda irele, 
beyond the due dimenſion; leaving the Teft n in 


| 3 = are ſhort of it. 
After ſuch application of plaiſter, the ba "IIS 
which done, it is put again Xe th Smile ES ary ; 
ter —_ Thus they continue alternately to appl 77 
cCompoſition, and dry it, till ſuch time as the ball E 
where accurately touches the ſemicircle ; in which fla every 
perfectly ſmooth, regular; firm, r. 
Tbe ball thus finiſhed, it remains to paſte the map. 0 
ſcription thereon: In order to this, the may 3 mY Wo: 
in ſeveral gores, or guſſets; all which join 8 projected 
the ' ſpherical ſurface, and cover the whole ball. ＋. N On 
the application of theſe gores, lines are drawn b be a 
circle on the ſurface of the ball, dividing it into d number 
3 0 1 ory correſponding to thoſe of the gores, and fub- 
dividing thoſe again anſwerably to the lines and diviſions of 
The papers thus paſted on, there remains nothing bu | 
colour and illuminate the globe; and eee 
es reli} A Rade , e e ie better 
The globe itſelf, thus finiſhed, 
with an hour circle, and 
ah into a gong bro | 
efcription of the GL0Bts;—The things commo | 
globes, are either delineated on the ſurface; or 70 nn ; 
pendages, without Tt” 15 05 ai en / 33 P. 
Without the ſurface, are 1e The two poles, whereon the 
globe is turned, repreſenting thoſe of the world. See Por x 
29 The brazen meridian, Which is divided into degrees, and 
paſſes through the poles. See MRI DAN. zo The wooden 
horizon, whoſe upper fide repreſents the horizon; and is 
divided into ſeveral circles: The innermoſt whereof contains 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, ſubdivided into their degrees; 
the next, the julian; and the third, the gregatian calendar: 
Without fide of all theſe, are drawn the points of the 
' winds, See ComPass, and WI xD. A braſs quadrant 
of altitude, divided into go degrees, to be faſtened on the 
meridian at the diſtance of 'go degrees from the horizon. 
See QUADRANT of altitude, —z® The hour circles, divided 
into 'twice twelve hours, and fitted on 'the meridian, round 
the poles; which carry an index pointing to the hour, —A 
mariner's compaſs is ſometimes added on the bottom of the 
frame; and ſometimes, a ſemicircle of poſition. See Com- 
TEE LS; U 
On the ſurface are delineated, 1 The equinoctial line, diyi- 
ded into 360 degrees; commencing from the vernal inter- 
ſection. See EQUINOCTIAL.—2? The ecliptic, divided 
into twelve ſigns, and theſe ſubdivided into degrees. See 
Ec LI TIC. — 3 The zodiac. See ZoDIAC.— 4 The two 
tropics. See I RO TIC. And 5 The polar circles. See 
Pol A circle. 33 je: TE 
What elſe belongs to globes, either as to conſtruction, or de- 
ſcription, is different, as the globe is either celeſtial, or ter- 
reſtrial. See celgſtial and terreſtrial GLOBE. | 
oy GLOBE, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe convex ſur- 
ace the fixed ſtars are laid down, at proportionable diſtances, 
together with the principal circles of the ſphere. See STAR, 
ConsTELLATION, CIRCLE, Ec, | 
The uſe of theſe globes, is to exhibit the phænomena of the 
motions of the ſun, and ſtars, in an eaſy, and obvious man- 
ner; which, though ſomewhat unaccurate, is yet exact 
enough for the common uſes of life, and may fave the 
trouble of trigonometrical calculation, See ASTRONOMY. 
To exhibit the * circles, &c. on the ſurface of a given ſphere, 
or ball, and fit it for the uſes 7 aſironomy.— 1 Aſſume any 
two points diametrically oppoſite to each other, as P, and 
Q, (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 58.) and in theſe, fix up axes. 
PA, and QC, for the ball to turn round on. The points 
P and Q, or A and C, will exhibit the poles of the world. 
29 Divide a brazen circle AB CD into four quadrants, A E 
EC, CF, and FD; and ſubdivide each quadrant into 90 
degrees, numbered from the points E, and F towards the 
poles A, and C. | 25 
3e Incloſe the globe in this circle, as in a meridian, at the 
points A, and C, ſo as it may freely turn therein. 
4e Apply a ſtyle, or pin, to the ſurface of the globe, in the 
firſt degree of the meridian, and turn the ball round ; by ths 
means will a circle be deſcribed on the ſurface, repreſenting 
the æquator, to be divided into degrees. | 
5* From the pole of the world P, towards M; and from 


poles of the axis 


it is 


” . 


|, they hang it in a braſs meridian, 
quadrant of altitude; and thus fit 


* 


the other pole C, towards N, number 23 4 degrees; 


inciſion along the middle, the two caps thus parted, are 
flipped off the mould. | | 


6? Apply 


points M and N will be the poles of the ecliptic. 
2 


8 L110 


& Apply a ſtyle to the meridian, in the point M, and turn 
the globe round; by this rotation will the arctic polar circle 
be deſcribed : And after the fame manner is the antarctic 
polar to be deſcribed about the point O. | 


þ and Q; and note the points H, and I. Then, applying 
a ſtyle to the meridian, as before, two circles will be de- 
ſcribed parallel to the zquator ; whereof that drawn through 
, will be the tropic of cancer, and the other through I, 
the tropic of capricorn, 
8 Hang the globe within the meridian, in the poles of the 
ecliptic, as before in the poles of the world ; and applying a 
ſtyle to E, turn it round : by this means will the ecliptic be 
delineated 3 which remains to be divided into 12 ſigns ; and 
each of theſe into 30 degrees. 

o While the globe remains thus ſuſpended, bring the degree 
of longitude of any ftar under the meridian; and in the 
meridian, number as many degrees towards the pole as is the 
degree of latitude of the place : The point of inter ſection is 
the place of that ſtar on the ſurface of the globe. After the 
like manner may the place of the ſtar be determined from the 
right aſcenſion and declination given ; the globe being ſup- 
poſed ſuſpended from the poles of the world, or the æquator. 
10? All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down ; the 
figure of the conſtellation is to be deſigned ; after which it 
may either be coloured, or engraven. | 
11% Place the globe with the meridian, in a wooden frame, 
or horizon DB L, ſupported on four feet; in ſuch manner, 

as to be divided thereby into 'two hemiſpheres ; and that the 
pole A may be raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure, 
129 On the limb, or edge of the horizon deſcribe a circle, 
which divide into 360 degrees, and inſert the calenders, and 
winds. | | 
13 Laſtly, to the pole A, fit a brazen circle, divided in- 
to 24 horary parts, and numbered twice twelve, ſo that 
the line or diviſion of XII, may be in the plane of the 
meridian, on either fide the pole. And on the pole itſelf 
apply an index, to turn round with the globe, —Thus is the 
globe compleat. | 
It may be here obſerved, that as the longitude of the ſtars 
is continually growing, a globe does not remain of perpetual 
uſe ; but the increaſe in ſeventy-two years only amounting to 
a degree, it will make no conſiderable error in an hundred 
years; the deſign of a globe being only to repreſent things 
ſomething near the truth, | 
To make a celeſtial GLOBE. — This method is that the moſt fre- 
quently uſed ; and we only premiſed the former as being 
the moſt eaſily conceived; and leading more naturally 
to this. | 5 | 
19 From the given diameter of the globe, find a right line 
A. B. fig. 59. n. 2. equal to the circumference of a great circle; 
and divide it into twelve equal parts. 
29 Through the ſeveral points of diviſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
with the interval of 10 of them, deſcribe arches, mutually 
interſecting each other in D and E. Theſe figures, or pieces 
duly paſted or joined together, will make the whole ſurface 
of the globe. | ; 


39 Divide each part of the right line A B, into 30 equal | 


parts; fo that the whole line A B, repreſenting the periphery 
of the equator, may be divided into 360 degrees. | 
4* From the poles D, and E, fig 60. with the interval of 
23: deg. deſcribe arches à b; theſe will be twelfth parts of 
the polar circles. . | 
5 After the like manner, from the ſame poles D, and E, 
with the interval of 66 deg. reckoned from the equator, 
deſcribe arches c 4; theſe will be twelfth parts of the tro- 
pics. | 155 
6 Through the degree of the equator e correſponding to the 
right aſcenſion of any given ſtar, and the poles D and E, 
draw an arch of a circle; and taking in the compaſles the 
complement of the declination from the pole D, deſcribe an 
arch, interſecting it in i; this point i will be the place of 
that ſtar. | NEE 
7* All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down, the figure 
of the conſtellation is to be drawn according to Bzyer, Heve- 
lius, Flamfteed. | 
8e Laſtly, after the ſame manner are the declinations, and 
right aſcenſions of each degree of the ecliptic d g to be 
determined. | | EE | 
9* The ſurface of the globe thus projected on a plane, is to be 
engraven on copper, to ſave the trouble of doing this over 
again for each globe. | 
10% A ball, in the mean time, is to be prepared of paper, 
plaſter, &c, after the manner above directed, and of the 
intended diameter of the globe, On this, by means of a 
| ſemicircle, and 17 is the æquator to be drawn; and 
through every 3oth degree, a meridian, The ball thus divi- 
ded into twelve parts, correſponding to the ſegments before 
projected ; they are to be cut from the printed paper, and 
paſted on the ball. 
11* Nothing now remains but to hang the globe as before in 
a brazen meridian, and wooden horizon. To which may 
be added a quadrant of altitude H I, fig. 61. made of bras, 


ad Grided in the ſame manner, as the ecliptic and equator, | 


Number 23+ deg. from the equator towards the poles 


e f, 0 2 3 


If the declinations, and right aſcenſions of the {lars be 6t 
given ; but their longitudes, and Jatitudes, in lieu thereof 3 
the ſurface of the globe is to be projected after the ſame man- 
ner as before, except that in this caſe D, and E, fig. 59; 
are the poles of the ecliptic, and f h the ecliptic itſelf ; and 
that the polar circles, and tropics, with the equator g d, 
and the parallels thereof, are to be determined from their 
declinations. | | 

The lateſt catalogue of the ftars is that of Mr. Flamſteed, 
wherein the right aſcenſions and declinations, as well as the 
longitudes, latitudes, &c. are every where expreſſed, See 

CATALOGUE. 

Uſe of the celeftial GLoRE.— The uſe of this inſtrument is very 
extenſive: Scarce any thing in the ſpherical aſtronomy but 
may be exhibited thereby, See AsTRONOMY. | 
The principal points are contained in the following problems, 
with their ſolutions; which will let the reader enough into 
the nature and reaſon of this noble inſtrument to apply it, 

11 his own a. in ny He. caſes. - 

o find the right aſcenſion, and declination of a ſtar, repreſented on 
hr Rokr of 1 GTOBE.— Bring 19 to the 9 
ſide of the brazen meridian: Then, the number of degrees 
intercepted between the æquator, and the point of the meri- 
dian cut by the ſtar, gives its declination; and the degree of 
the æquator, which comes under the meridian together with 
the ſtar, is its right aſcenſion. See ASCENSION, and DE- 
CLINATION. | | | 

To find the longitude and latitude of a flar.—Apply the centre 
of the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the ecliptic in 
the ſame hemiſphere with the ſtar; and bring its graduated 
edge to the ſtar : The degree on the quadrant cut by the ftar 
is its latitude, reckoned from the ecliptic ; and the degree 
of the ecliptic cut by the quadrant, its longitude, See LoNn- 
GITUDE, and LATITUDE. | 

To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic. Seek the day of the 
month in the proper calendar on the horizon ; and againſt the 
day in the circle of ſigns is the ſign and degree the fun js in 
for that day, This done, find the ſame ſign upon the eclip- 
tic, on the ſurface of the globe: This is the ſun's place for 
that day. See PLACE. | 

To find the declination of the ſun. —The ſun's place for the day 
given being brought to the meridian; the degrees of the 
meridian intercepted between the equinoctial and that place, 
are the ſun's declination for that day, at noon, - 

To find the place of a planet, with its right aſcenſion and declina- 
tion; its longitude, and latitude, for the time being given. — 
Apply the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of 
the ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the ſame denomination 
with the latitude;) and bring it to the given longitude in 

the ecliptic: this point is the planet's place: And bringing 
it to the meridian, its right aſcenſion, and declination will 

be found as already ſhewn of a ſtar. 

To reflify the GLOBE, or adjuſt it to the place, &c. ſo as it may 
repreſent the preſent ſtate, or ſituation of the heavens. — 19 if 
the place be in north latitude, raiſe the north pole above the 
horizon; if in ſouth, the ſouth pole; till the arch inter- 
cepted between the pole and horizon be equal to the given 
elevation of the pole. 29 Fix the quadrant of altitude on 
the zenith, i. e. on the latitude of the place, 39 By means 
of a compaſs ozgmeridian line place the globe in ſuch manner 
as that the brazen meridian may be in the plane of the ter- 
reſtrial meridian. 4* Bring the degree of the ecliptic the ſun 
is in, to the meridian, and ſet the horary index to 12. 
Thus will the globe exhibit the face of the heavens for the 
noon of that day. 5 Turn the globe till the index come to 
any other given hour : thus will the globe ſhew the face of the 
heavens for that time. See RECTIFYING. 3 

To know all the flars and planets by means of the GLOBE. 
19 Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of the heavens, for that time. 
29 Look on the globe for ſome one ſtar, which you know; 
e. gr. the middlemoſt ſtar in the tail of the great bear. 39 Ob- 
ſerve the poſitions of the other more conſpicuous ſtars in the 
ſame conſtellation : and by transferring the eye from the globe 
to the heavens, you will eaſily note the ſame there. 49 After 

the ſame manner may you proceed from this to the neighbour- 
ing conſtellations ; till you have learned them all. See 8 AR. 
If the planets be repreſented on the globe, after the manner 

above deſcribed, by comparing them with neighbouring ſtars, 
you will likewiſe know the planets; See PLANET. 

To find the ſun's oblique aſcenſion, his eaſtern amplitude, and azi- 

muth, with the time of riſing. —19 Rectify the globe for the 
hour of 12; and bring the ſun's place to the eaftern fide of 
the horizon: Then, the number of degrees intercepted be- 

_ tween that degree of the æquator now come to the horizon, 

and the beginning of aries, is the ſun's oblique aſcenſion. 
29 The degrees on the horizon intercepted between the eaſt 
point thereof, and the point wherein the ſun is, is the ortive, 
or riſing amplitude. 39 The hour pointed to by the index, 
is the time of the ſun's riſing. 4“ Turning the globe, till. 
the index points to the preſent hour; lay the quadrant to the 
ſun's place; the degree cut by the quadrant, in the horizon, 

is the ſun's azimuth, See AziIMmuTH, G. "4 

To find the ſun's oblique yy 9 ES weſtern amplitude, and azi- 
muth, with the time of tribe ſolution of this problem 

4zPp | 1 


weſtern 
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is the ſame as that of the former; excepting that the ſun's | 


place muſt be here brought to the weſtern fide of the hori- 
zon; as in the former, it was to the eaſtern, See DE- 
SCENSION. , | | 


To find the length of day and might, —1® Find the time of the 


ſun's riſing ; which _ numbered from midnight, the 
double thereof gives the length of night. 20 Subtract the 
length of the night from the whole day, or 24 hours; the 
remainder is the length of the day, See Day, and 
FORT. X 


To find the riſing, ſetting, and culminating of a flar, its con- 


 tinuance above the horizon, for any place and day; together 
with its oblique aſcenſion, and deſcenſion ; and its eaſtern and 
weſtern amplitude and azimuth.—1® Adjuſt the globe to the 
ſtate of the heavens, at 12 a-clock, that day. 2® Bring the 
ſtar to the eaſtern fide of the horizon: Thus will its eaſtern 
amplitude, and azimuth, and the time of riſing be found; 
as _ taught of the ſun, 30 Bring the ſame ſtar to the 
1 


tude and azimuth, and the time of ſetting be found. 4 The 
time of riſing ſubtracted from that of ſetting, leaves the con- 
tinuance of the ftar above the horizon.—5 This continuance 
above the horizon ſubtracted from 24 hours, leaves the time 


of its continuance below the horizon. 6 Laſtly, the hour | 
to which the index points, when the ſtar is brought to the 


meridian ; gives the time of culmination, See RISING, 
SETTING, CULMINATION, @c. 


To find the altitude of the ſun, or a flar, for any given hour of 


the day, or night, —1* Adjuſt the globe to the poſition of the 


| heavens; and turn it till the index point at the given hour, 


20 Fix on the quadrant of altitude, at go degrees from the 
horizon, and bring it to the ſun's or ſtar's place. The de- 
grees of the quadrant intercepting between the horizon, and 
the ſun or ſtar is the altitude required. See ALTITUDE. 


The altitude of the ſun by day, or of a flar by night being given, 
to find the time of that day, or night. —1® ReCtify the globe as | 


in the preceeding problem. 2 Turn the globe, and quadrant 
till ſuch time as the ſtar, or degree of the ecliptic of the ſun is 
in, cut the quadrant in the given degree of altitude; then 


does the index point at the hour fought, See TIME, 


Hou, &c, 


The azimuth of the ſun, or a tar, given; to find the time of 


day, or night. Rectify the globe; and bring the quadrant 
to the given azimuth in the horizon: Turn the globe, till 
the ſtar come to the ſame : Then will the index ſhew the time. 


To oo the interval of time between the riſings of two ſtars; or 


their culminations. 1% Raiſe the pole of the globe ſo many 
degrees above the horizon, as is the elevation of the pole of 
the place. 20 Bring the firſt ſtar to the horizon; and ob- 
ſerve the time the index points to. 3 The ſame do by the 
other ſtar. Then ſubtracting the former time from the 
latter; the remainder is the interval between the riſings. 
After the like manner is the interval between two culmina- 
tions found; by bringing both ſtars to the meridian. 


To find the beginning and ending of the crepuſculum, or twilight, — 


1 Rectify the globe; and ſet the index to the twelfth hour; 
the ſun's place being in the meridian. 2“ Note the ſun's 
place, and turn the globe weſtward, as alfo the quadrant of 
altitude, til} the point oppoſite to the ſun's place cut the qua- 
drant of altitude in the eighteenth degree above the horizon. 
The index will ſhew the time when the twilight commences 
in the morning. 3 Taking the point oppoſite to the ſun; 
bring it to the eaſtern hemiſphere, and turn it, till it meet 
with the quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth degree: Then 
will the index ſhew the time when the twilight ends, See 
CREPUSCULUM. | 


Terreſtrial GLOBE, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe ſurface 


are delineated the principal places of the earth, in their 
proper ſituations, diſtances, &c. together with the cir- 
cles imagined on the ſurface of the terreſtrial ſphere. See 
EARTH. ; | 

The uſe of the terreſtrial globe, is to exhibit the ſeveral 
affections, and phenomena of the different places of the 
earth, depending on magnitude, Cc. in an eaſy, obvious 
manner, without the trouble of trigonometrical calculation. 
See GEOGRAPHY. | 


To conſtruct a terreſtrial GLOBE.—The conſtruction of a ter- 


reſtrial globe, whether of metal, plaiſter, paper, &c. is the 
ſame as that of a celeſtial. The ſame circles are delineated 
on both: And as for the places, viz. cities, towns, Cc. 
they are laid down from the longitudes, and latitudes given; 
as the ſtars are from their right aſcenſions, and declinations. 

Hence, all problems depending on the circles, may be equally 
wrought on either globe; as the aſcenſions, deſcenſions, am- 
plitudes, azimuths, ariſings, ſettings, altitudes, &c, of the 


ſun; the lengths of day and night; hours of the day and 


night; crepuſcula, &c. 


We ſhall here, therefore, only give what is peculiar to the | 


terreſtrial globe. 


Uſe of the terreftrial GoB E.— 25 2 the longitude and latitude 


of any place delineated on the globe. —Bring the place to the 
graduated fide of the braſs meridian : the degree of the 


de of the horizon: Thus will the weſtern ampli- | 


TT ow. 


* 


] 
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meridian it cuts, is the latitude required; and the degree of | 


the æquator at the fame time vader idian, is 
gitude required, 8 . . 
The longitude and latitude given, to find the place an the Glos F 


——Seek, in the æquator, the given d f 

bring it to the meridian: then Sat 8 2 Etude, and 

the meridian the degree of latitude given, towards th, on 
pole, as the latitude is either north, or ſouth: . that 

NE 200 is the place required, | : the point 
0 find the antioeci, periœci, and antipodes 
50 place being brought to CIO a7 e 1 The 
degrees on the meridian from the æquator towards 1 
pole. The point thus arrived at, is the place of the — 
See ANTOECI, 2% Note the degrees of the mer; OG. 
the given place and its antoeci ; and turn the 100 * 
oppoſite degree of the æquator, come under the 2 till the 
or, which amounts to the ſame, till the index whi 1 
ſtood at twelve, come to the other twelve y th il fore 
place correſponding to the former d ree, be the N 
and the latter, that of antipodes. bo Fan lane, and . 

Ti find ther Me of the earth the fun is « 

0 | ce of the earth the ſun is vertical . 

aſſigned. —19 Bring the ſun's place found in per Sag ; 
the meridian, and the index to the hour of twelve: = 4 
what point of the meridian correſponds thereto. 2» If 15 
given hour be before noon; ſubtract it from twelve hours; 

and turn the globe towards the weſt, till the index * 
the hours remaining. Thus will the place required be und 
the point of the meridian before noted. 3e If the hour 1 
after noon, turn the globe in the ſame manner towards the 
weſt, till the index point at the given hour: thus again will 
the place required be found under the point of the meridian 
Logs ws 7 

„at the ſame time, you note all the places which 
the ſame half of the © tary os with = found, oe — 
have all the places to which the ſun is then in the meridian - 
and the oppoſite half of the meridian will ſhew all the places, 
in which it is then midnight. . 

A place being given in the torrid zone, to find the two days in the 
year wherein the ſun is vertical to the ſame, —1® Bring the 
given place to the meridian ; and note the degree of the 
meridian correſponding thereto, 20 Turn the globe about 
and note the two points of the ecliptic paſſing through that 
degree. 3 Find on what days the ſun is in thoſe points of 
— * : For on thoſe days he is vertical to the given 
To find thaſe places in the toroid ze to which the ſun is vertical 
on a given day.—Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the 
meridian : then turning the globe round, note all the places 
which paſs through that point of the meridian, Thoſe are 
the places required. | 
After the ſame manner are found what people are aſcti, for 
any given day. See AsC11. 

A place being given in the frigid zone, to find on what days of the 
year the ſun does not riſe ; and on what days he does not ſet to 
the ſame.—1® Count as many degrees in the meridian from 
the æquator towards the pole, as is the diſtance of the given 
place from the pole. 20 Turning the globe round, note all 
the points of the ecliptic paſſing through each point noted in 
the ecliptic: by this means you will have the arches which 
the fun deſcribes while he neither riſes, nor ſets; and the 
points themfelves give the places of the ſun, when he neither 
riſes nor ſets, at the beginning and ending. 3 Find what 
days of the year the ſun is in thoſe places: theſe are the 
anſwer to the queſtion. 50. 

To find the latitude of the places wherein any given day is 4 any 
given length. — 10 Bring the ſun's place for the given ” to 
the ecliptic, and ſet the index to the hour of twelve. 2 Turn 
the glabe, till the index point at the hour of riſing or ſetting. 

329 Raiſe and depreſs the pole till the ſun's place appear in the 
eaſtern or weſtern ſide of the horizon, Then will the pole 
be duly elevated, and conſequently the latitude given. 

To find the latitude of thoſe places in the frigid zone, where the 
un does not ſet for a given number of days.—1* Count ſo 
many degrees from the next tropic, towards the equinoctial 
point, as there are units in half the number of the given 
days; by reaſon, the ſun, in its proper motion, BY nearly 
a ** every day. 2% Bring the point of the ecliptic, thus 
found, to the meridian: its diſtance from the pole will be 
equal to the elevation of the pole, or latitude of the places 
required. V 

Any hour of the day, or night being given, to fhew all thoſe places 
to which = riſes, and ſets ; where it 1s noon, 0r midnight 3 | 
and where day, or night, —1* Find what place the ſun 1s a 
that time vertical to, as already taught. 2® Let this place 
be brought to the zenith of the wooden horizon, 7. 6. my 
the pole as the latitude of that place requires. Then wi 
the places on the eaſtern fide of the horizon, be thoſe the 
ſun is ſetting to; and on the weſtern ſide, thoſe he riſes to; 
thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the meridian, have it 
noon; and thoſe under the lower, midnight. Laſtly, to 
thoſe in the upper hemiſphere it is day; and to thoſe in 
lower night, | 3 
Hence, 2 in the middle of an eclipſe, the moon is | Hs 


GLO 


of the ecliptic oppoſite to the ſun's place; by the pre- 
ſent problem it may be ſhewn what places of the — then 


{ce the middle of the eclipſe ; and what, the beginning, or 


* 


ending. 8 
To find that places of the earth a planet, e. gr. the moon, is ver- 
tical to, any day of the year,—1* Mark the planet's place. on 
the globe, as above taught. 2® Bring this place to the meri- 
dian 3 and note the degree over it. 3 Turn the globe round; 
the places which paſs under the point, are thoſe required. 
The declination of a flar, or any other phenomenon given; to find 
what parts of the earth the ſame is vertical to,—Count as 
many degrees in the meridian, from the æquator towards one 
pole as are equal to the given declination ; viz. towards the 
north if the declination. be northward; and towards the 
ſouth if the declination be ſouth, Then, turning it round, 
the places that paſs through the extremity of this arch in the 
meridian, are the places required. 1 
To determine the place of the earth where any flar, or other cele- 
trial phenomenon, will be vertical at a given hour. 10 Elevate 
the pole according to the latitude of the place, from whoſe 
noon or midnight the hours are numbred. 2 Bring the 
ſun's place for that day to the meridian, and ſet the index at 
twelve a-clock. - 3 Determine the place of the ſtar on the 
ſurface of the globe, and bring it to the meridian : the index 
will ſhew the difference of time between the appulſe of the 
ſun and ſtar to the meridian of the place: Note the point of 
the meridian over the place of the ſtar, 4* Find in what 
places of the earth it is then noon, and ſet the index to 
twelve a-clock. 5? Turn the globe towards the weſt, till 
the index have paſſed over the interval of time between the 
ulmination of the ſun and ſtar, Then, under the point 
f the meridian before obſerved, will the place required be 
found. | 
And hence may be found what place a ſtar, or other phæno 
menon riſes or ſets to, at any given time. 
To place the GLOBE in ſuch manner, under any given latitude, as 
that the ſun ſhall illuminate all thoſe regions, which he actually 
illumines on earth. o Rectify the globe, i. e. elevate the pole 
according to the latitude of the place : bring the place to the 
meridian ; and ſet the globe north and ſouth by the compaſſes: 
thus, the globe having the fame {ſituation with regard to the 
ſun, as the earth has; that part thereof will be illumined, 
which is illumined on earth.—Hence alſo the globe being ſituate 
in the ſame manner when the moon ſhines, it will ſhew what 
rts are then illumined by the moon, | 
And, in the like manner, may we find where the ſun and 
moon riſe, and ſet at any given time. 


To find the diſtance of two places on the GLoBE,—Take the | 


given places in the compaſſes; and apply them to the æqua- 
tor. The degrees they there ſubtend, being reduced into 
miles, leagues, or the like, give the diſtances required. See 
DEOGREE, MILE, Ec. | 

The ſame may be done, and more commodiouſly, by laying 
the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over the two 
places; and noting the degrees intercepted, | 

Dialling GLoB E, ſee the article DIALLINOG. 


GLOBULAR Chart, a repreſentation of the ſurface, or 


ſome part of the ſurface, of the terraqueous globe, upon a 
plane; wherein the parallels of latitude are circles nearly 
concentric ; the meridians, curves bending towards the poles 
and the rhumb-lines alſo curves. See CHART, and PRo- 
JECTION. . | 25 | 
The merits of this chart conſiſt in this, that the diſtances 
between places upon the ſame rhumb, are all meaſured by | 
the ſame ſcale of equal parts, and the diſtance of any two 
places in the arch of a great circle, is nearly repreſented in 
this chart by a ſtraight line. — Hence, land maps made ac- 
cording to this projection, would indiſputably have great ad- 
vantages above thoſe made any other way, Yee Mae. 
But for ſea charts, and the uſes of navigation, it is yet contro- 
verted, whether the globular chart be preferable to mercator's, 
where the meridians, parallels, and particularly the rhumb- 
lines, are all ſtraight lines; inaſmuch as ftraight lines are 
found more eaſy to draw, and manage than curves, eſpecially 
ſuch as the rhumb-lines on the globular chart are. See ME R- 
CATOR, RHUMB, &c.—This projection is not new, though 
not much taken notice of till of late. It is mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, in his Geography ; as alſo by Blundeville in his Exerciſes. 
GLOBULAR ſailing ; ſee great circle SAILING. | 
GLOBULE, GLoBuLvs, a little globe; otherwiſe called 
a ſpherule, See GLOBE. 
hus the red particles of the blood are called globules of 
8 blood, on account of their redneſs, and ſmallneſs. See 
RUOR. | | 
The microſcope diſcovers the blood to conſiſt of red, globular 
particles, ſwimming in a limpid, tranſparent water, or 
ſerum ; and theſe, when at a due diſtance, may be diſcerned 
to attract each other, and unite into larger globules, like the 
ſpheres of quick-filver. See BLoop. 
The Carteſians call the particles broken off the matter of 
their firſt element, globules of the ſecond element. See ELE- 
MENT, CARTESIAN, &c, 
GLOBULUS Nai, is uſed for the lower flexible, cartilaginous 


GLO 


| GLORIA ti, in the liturgy, a formula of words . 
end of each pſalm, and on other occaſions, to give glory to 

the holy trinity; called alſo darolegy. See DoxoLoGy. 

It is thus denominated, becauſe beginning in the Latin office 

with theſe words, gloria patri, q. d. glory be to the father, &c. 

Pope Damaſus is commonly held to have firſt ordered the 


rehearſal, or rather ſinging the gloria patri at the ends of 


pſalms. Baronius, indeed, will have it to have been uſed in 
the times of the apoſtles : but its uſe, then, he allows to 
have been more obſcure ; and that it did not become popular 
till after the riſe of arianiſm, when it was made a kind 
of ſymbol of orthodoxy, 

The fifth canon of the council of Vaiſon, held in 529, de- 
crees, *© that the name of the pope ſhall always be rehearſed 
in the churches of France, and after the gloria patri, ſhall 
© be added ficut erat in principio, as is done at Rome, in 


* ſon of God had his beginning in time,” Fleury. 
GLORIA, in excelſis, is alſo a kind of hymn rehearſed in 
divine ſervice ; beginning with the words gloria in excelſis 
deo, & in terra pax haminibus, &c. Glory be to God on high, 
on earth peace, &c. 
GLOSS*, GLossa, a comment on the text of any au- 
thor, to explain his ſenſe more fully, and at large ; whether 
in the ſame language, or any other, Sec COMMENTARY. 
»The word, according to ſome, comes from the Greek 
A, tongue; the office of a gloſs being to explain the 
text; as that of the tongue is to diſcover the mind. Others 


the lawyers ſometimes ſtands for ſiſter; the g/o/s being, as it 

were, ſiſter to the text. 
Nic. de Lyra compoſed a poſtil or gloſs on the bible in ſix 
volumes, folio.---- The French ſay proverbially of an ill com- 
ment, that it is g/oſe d Orleans, plus obſcure que le texte. 
GLoss is alſo uſed for a literal tranſlation ; or an interpre- 
tation of an author in another language, word for word. See 
TRANSLATION. 
Young ſcholars need an interlineary glei for the underſtanding 
of Juvenal, Horace, Salluſt, Perſius, &c. 
Gloss is alſo uſed in matters of commerce, c. for the luſtre 
of a ſilk, ſtuff, or the like. See LusTRE. 
GLOSSARY, GLossAaR1UM, a kind of dictionary for ex- 
plaining the obſcure, antient, and barbarous words, and 
phraſes of an altered, corrupted or refined language. See 
- DiCcTIONARY, &c, 
Spelman's gloſſary, intituled Archaiologicum, is an excellent 
work ; though that author did not begin to ſtudy in this way 
till fifty years of age.----M, du Cange's Latin gloſſary in three 
volumes, and his Greek gleſary in two volumes folio, are 
excellent performances, full of uncommon erudition.----- 
Lindenbroek has a gloſſary on the laws of Charlemaign, &c., 
GLOSSOCOMONS, Iaewrper, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, 
antiently uſed in ſetting broken, and diſlocated thighs and legs; 
alſo in extending thoſe which remain too ſhort after ſetting, 
See LUXAT10N, ec. 


* The word is formed of the Greek Tawarz, tongue, and xouer, 
to have care; and was properly and primarily given by the 
antients to a little box, wherein they kept the reeds of their 
hautbois, c. | : 

The glaſſocomon is deſcribed as conſiſting of an hollow trunk, 
wherein the thigh, or leg is laid : at the bottom hereof is a 
kind of wheel; and towards the top are two pullies on each 
fide, Several thongs of leather are tied both above and be- 
low the fractured place. Thoſe below are faſtened to the 
axis of the wheel, which they are near: Thoſe above go over 
the pullies to come to the axis, which they are likewiſe faſ- 
tened to ; ſo that the ſame turning of the wheel, both draws 
the part of the leg, or thigh, which is above the fracture, up- 
wards; and that below, downwards. 
GLoss0CcoMoN, in mechanics, is a name given by Hero 
to a machine compoſed of divers dented wheels, with pinions; 
ſerving to raiſe huge burdens. | 
GLOSSOPETRA, or GLoTTOPETRA, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a king of ſtone, in form of a ſerpent's tongue ; com- 
monly found in the iſland of Malta, and divers other parts. 
See STONE. : 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the nature, and origin of theſe 
ſtones, ----Steno, de corpore ſolido intra ſolidum contento; Ol. 
Wormius, diſſert. de here and Reyſchius de gloſſepetris 
Lunebergenſibus, treat of them at large. | 
The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of ſerpents 
petrified ; and hence their name, which is a compound of 
Yyawaz, tongue, and i|pe, fone.----Hence alſo their tra- 
ditionary virtue in curing the bites of ſerpents. 
The people relate that ſince the viper which bit St. Paul 
without doing him any harm, all the ſerpents of the iſland of 
Malta have had the ſame virtue; and that the gloſſopetre are the 
tongues of thoſe formerly dead;----But this is palpable fable, 
which the ſole figure of the g/oſopetr@ refutes; they having 
nothing of the figure of a ſerpent ; beſide that they are too 
big. PETRIFACTION. 
The common opinion of naturaliſts is that they are the teeth 


dart of the noſe, See Nos, 


of fiſhes, left at land by the waters of the deluge; and ſince 
petrified, See D&LUGE. | * 
me 


& Africa, &c. on account of the heretics, who ſay that the 


derive it from the Latin g/os, a fiſter-in-law 3 which among 
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'- Some! ſpecify the very kind of fiſh; and take it to be chat 
which Theophraſtus, and the Greek writers call xapyapaes 
and the moderns, the ſhark or ſea-dog. n 

Camerarius cannot perſuade himſelf that the glaſſepetræ found 
in England, Malta, and a- round Montpelier, were ever the 
teeth of a ſea- dog, or any other fiſh.----The chief difficulty, 
he ſuggeſts, is the ſmall 3 of volatile ſalt and oil they 
afford by diſtillation. 
in defence of the common ſyſtem, that having laid ſo long 
buried under ground, tis no wonder they ſhould have lo 
the-beſt part of their volatile principles.----It is certain that 
human bones, and ſkulls long interred, do not afford near 
the quantity of thoſe principles, as they would have done im- 
mediately after the perſon's death, 
Another ſcruple propoſed by Camerarius is, that the glo- 
petræ, when expoſed to the naked fire, turn to a coal, and 
not to a calx; contrary to what is aſſerted by Fabius Colum- 
na. -Dr. Woodward anſwers, that it is likely enough the 

glaſſopetræ, in burning, may aſſume the form of coal, be- 
fore it arrive at that of a calx. | 

GLOTTIS, in anatomy, a cleft, or chink in the larynx, 
ſerving for the formation of the voice. See LARYNX. 

The glottis is in form of a little tongue; whence its name, 
from yawrre tongue.---For the ſame reaſon the Latins call it 
lingula, i. e. little tongue. | ; 
Through this chink the air deſcends, and aſcends in reſpiring, 
ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. Tt has an apparatus of muſcles, where- 

by we contract and enlarge it; and hence all the variety of 
tones of the voice. See Voice. | 5 

The glottis is covered and defended with a thin, ſoft cartilage 
called the epiglottis. Sec EPIGLOT TIS. 

GLoTTOPETRA, fee the article GLOSSOPE TRA, 

GLOVE, Chirotheca, a habit, or covering for the hand, 
and wriſt; uſed both for warmth, decency, and as a ſhelter 

from the weather. See HAN p. 

Gloves, are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to commerce, into lea- 
thern gloves, filk gloves, thread gloves, cotton gloves, worſted 
gloves, &c. | | 
There are alſo gloves of velvet, ſattin, taffaty, &c. leather 

_ gloves are made of ſhammy, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, &c. 
There are alſo perfumed gloves; waſhed, glazed, waxed 

- gloves; white, black, ſnuff- colour, c. gloves ; ſingle, lined, 

top'd, laced, fringed with gold, filver, ſilk, fur, &c. 

It is a proverb, that for a glove to be good, and well made, 

three kingdoms muſt contribute to it : Spain, to dreſs the 

leather; Fence” to cut it; and England, to ſew it. —But, 

of late, the French ſeem to have appropriated the functions 

of the other two; the gloves of the French manufacture being | 

now ſaid to have the advantage in point of dreſſing and ſew- 
ing, as much as of cutting. 

To thraw the GLOVE, was a practice or ceremony very uſual 

among our fourfathers ; being the challenge, whereby another 
was defied to ſingle combat.—lt is ſtill retained at the coro- 

nation of our kings; when the king's champion caſts his 
glove in Weſtminſter-hall. See CHAMPION, | Ds 


Favyn ſuppoſes the cuſtom to have aroſe from the eaſtern | 


nations, who in all their ſales, and deliveries of lands, goods, 
&c. uſed to give the purchaſer their g/ove by way of livery, 
or inveſtiture, To this effect he quotes Ruth iv. 7. where 
the Chaldee paraphraſe calls glove, what the common ver- 
ſion renders by he He adds, that the Rabbins interpret by 
- glove, that paſſage in the cviiith Pſalm, in dumæam extendam 
calceamentum meum, over Edom will I caſt out my ſhoe.— 
- Accordingly, among us, he who took up the glove, declared 
thereby his acceptance of the challenge; and as a part of the 
ceremony, continues Favyn, took the glove off his own right- 
hand, and caſt it upon the ground, to be taken up by the 
challenger. - This had the force of a mutual engagement on 
each ſide, to meet at the time and place which ſhould be ap- 
pointed by the king, parliament, or judges, —See GA GE, 


Ad GATHET. 5 
The ſame author aſſerts, that the cuſtom which ſtill obtains 
of bleſſing glæves in the coronation of the kings of France, is 
a remain of the eaſtern practice of giving poſſeſſion, with the 
. L uni p. 1017, . 2 
Antiently it was prohibited the Judges to wear gloves on the 
bench. And at. preſent in the ſtables of moſt princes, 
it is not ſafe going in without pulling off the gloves. 
GLUE, Gror EN, a viſcid, tenacious matter ſerving as 
a cement to bind, or connect divers things together. See | 
CHaNENT, —. 2 | 
There are divers kinds of glues made uſe of in the divers 
arts; as the common glue; glove glue; parchment glue—But 
the two laſt are more properly called ſize. le 
The common or ſtrong GLUE is a commodity uſed by nume- 
rous kinds of artificers; as joiners, cabinet-makers, caſe- 
makers, hatters, book-binders, &c. And the conſumption 
thereof is very conſiderable. The beſt is that made in Eng- 
land, in ſquare pieces, of a ruddy, brown colour, Flanders 
glue is held the next after the Engliſh, | 
Glue is made of the ſkins of all kinds of beaſts, as oxen, cows, 
calves, ſheep, c. The older the beaſt is, the better is the 
glue that is made of its hide. Indeed, it is rare they uſe whole 


o which Dr. Woodward anſwers, | 


1kins for this purpoſe ; thoſe being capable of being applied to 
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better purpoſe: But they wake uſe of the Diaving, wa. 
or ſcraps thereof: ſometimes make i peru 
3 ee tag, 1 N t, lines, 
at made of whole ſkins is the beſt; an 
Oc. the worſt : and hence chiefly ariſes og T. linews, 
glues; and the advantage of the Engliſh and Flemiſh 51, - 
for, as our tanners generally make the glue themſelves ; s; 
ere not ſparing of the parings of the ſkins, which they n 
ſell: whereas, in France, &c. the gluematers being à e 
kind of manufacturers, and having no paringy May culiar 
they buy, make uſe chiefly of ſinews, feet, Qc. Bow 
Method of making GLE. -To make glue of parings th 
firſt ſteep them two or three days in water; then 9 
them well out, they boil them to the conſiſtence of a thick 
gelly. This done, they paſs the gelly, while yet ho 
through oſier baſkets, to ſeparate from it any impuriti e 
and in order to purify it ſtill further, they let it feſt * 
time. When the ordures, or foreign matters are precipitated 
— bottom of the veſſel; they melt and boil it a ſecond 
This done, they pour it into flat frames, or moulds: w 
it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, and Sc 9 
ſquare pro 5. * i Pr now remains, but to dry 
it in the wind, on a fort of coarſe net, a 
ſtring it, to finiſh the drying. ED OO Yi 
' The glue made of feet, ſinews, &c. is managed after the 
ſame manner; with this only difference, that they bone 
and ſcour the feet, and don't lay them to ſteep. 
The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt : the ſureſt teſt of good- 
neſs is to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days in water; if 
it ſwell conſiderably without melting, and when taken out re- 
ſume its former dryneſs, it is excellent, 
Fiſh GLUE, is a fort of the glue made of nervous and mucila- 
ginous parts of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruſſian ſeas, 
Theſe parts being boiled, bear a near reſemblance to that 
viſcid matter found on the ſkins of codfiſn. When boiled 
to the conſiſtence of a pelly, they ſpread it on a leaf of 
paper, and form it into cakes ; in which ſtate it is ſent to us. 
Fiſh glue is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and divers 
other arts; where it is better known under the names of 
:/ing-glaſs and ichtbyocolla, See Ic HTHYOCOLILA. 
GLUT Us, in anatomy, is a name common to three muſ- 
cles, whoſe office is to extend the thigh. — The firſt, 
GLUTAUS major, or the greater, ariſes ſemicircularly from the 
os coccygis, the ſpines of the ſacrum, the ſpine of the ilium, 
and a ftrong ligament which runs between the ſacrum, and 
tubercle of the iſchium ; and deſcending, is inſerted into the 
linea aſpera, four fingers breadth below the great trochanter. 
—See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 51. fig. 6. n. 33. 
GLUT.AUS medius, or the middle one, called minor, or leſs, 
ariſes from the ſpine of the illium, under the former, and is 
inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the great tro- 
chanter.—See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 50. fig. 2. u. 33. 
fig. 6. u. fig. 7. u. 13. : | | 
GLuræus minimus, or leaſt, ariſes from the lower part of the 
external fide of the ilium, under the former, and is inſerted 
at the ſuperior part of the great trochanter.—See Tab. Anat. 


Myol.) fig. 7. n. 2. | 
of. TIA TIVE. AGGLUTINATIVE, or Cox Lu- 
TINATIVE, in medicine, and pharmacy, See CONGLUTI- 
NATIVE. „ | 
GLYCONIAN, Gr.ycon1vs, in the Greek and Latin po- 
- etry.—A Ghcenian verſe is that conſiſting of two feet and a 
f able. At leaſt this is Scalligar's ſentiment, who adds, that 
the Glyconian verſe was alſo called the Euripidean verſe, See 
VERSE. RO ny 
Others hold that the Ghconian verſe conſiſted of three feet ; 
a ſpondee, and two dactyls; or rather, a ſpondee, choriam- 
bus, and an iambus, or apyrrhic; which opinion is the moſt 
okwed | | 
Sic te diva potens cypri, is a Ghconian verſe. | 
GLYCYRRHIZA, in medicine, 41, og See L1QUORICE. 
GLYPHE®, or GLyPH1rs, in ſculpture and architecture, a 
general name for any'cavity, or canal, whether round, or 
terminating in an angle; uſed as an ornament, in any part.--- 
See Tab. Archit, fig. 28. lit. x, X. : 
* The Greek word is, yavgn, which literally ſignifies graving, 
nitching. | 2 
Tavgr; is properly a nitch, or indenture made in graving3 
or more properly, the notch in the head of an arrow, over 
which the ſtring goes. See TRIGLYPH. — 
GLYSTER; ſee the article CL VST BR. : | 
GNOMES, GNomT, a name which the cabbaliſts give to cer- 
tain inviſible people, whom they ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner 
rts of the earth, and to fill it to the centre. 
hey are repreſented as very ſmalT of ftature, tractable, and 
friendly to men; and are made the guardians of mines, quar- 
ries, hidden treaſures, c. Vigenere calls them gnomans.— 
The females of this ſpecies are called gnomides. | 
Vigneul de Marville in his Melang. de Hiſtoire & @ Literature, 
t. I. p. 100. gives a relation of a conference with a philoſo on 
of this claſs, who held that an infinity of ſpirits inhabited 
each of the four elements, fire, air, water, and. earth, un- 


der the denomination of ſalamanders, Hlpbi, * 75 


gnomss 3, that the gnomes are employed in working, or aftuz- 
ting the machines of brutes upon earth n. 
He added that ſome philoſophers of that ſe, held. that theſe 
ſpirits, were of two ſexes, for the two ſexes of beaſts, or 
moving machines; that they were even more or leſs perfect 
as the brutes, Were; and that there was an infinite number of 
exceedingly mall ones, to actuate the infinite number of in- 
ſects, and anumalcula, both” thoſe that are viſible, and thoſe 
which are too ſmall to come under our ſenſes ; that all theſe 
ſpirits in general govern their reſpeRive machines according 
to the diſpoſition of the parts, or organs, the humours, 
temperaments, Qc. that they do not lay hold of all machines 
indifferently, but of thoſe ſuited to their own character, 
element, c. that a haughty one, for inſtance, ſeizes a 
Spaniſh. gennet; a cruel one, a ty Mein 
GxoME, Tah, or Chria, is alſo uſed for a ſhort, pithy, 
and ſententious obſervation, reflexion, or the like; wor- 
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Such is that of Juvenal—Orandum eft. ut fit mens ſana in cor- 
pore ſano, — The writers of rhetorics diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of 
gnomes, according as they turn on words, on actions, or both; 
denominating them verbal, active, and mixed gnomes, or chriæ. 
GNOM ON“, in dialling is the ſtyle, pin, or cock of a 
dial; the ſhadow whereof pointeth out the hours, See DI AL. 
*The word is Greek, 'yywuor, which. literally imports ſome- 
what that makes a thing known; by reaſon the ſtyle, or pin, 
indicates or makes the hour, &c. known. | 


- 


the world; and therefore the two ends or extremities thereof, 
muſt, directly anſwer to the north, and ſouth poles. See 
Mais: M ad do ar 7 0 
Gxoman, in geometry. If a parallelogram be divided into 
four leſſer ones, by two lines interſecting each other; and 


* 


the other three will make a gnomon, ordinarily called a ſuare. 
See UR e 
Or, a gnomon, in a parallelogram, may be ſaid to be a 
of the parallelograms about the diameter. Thus, in the 
parallelogram A B Tab. Geametry, fig. 5. the gnomon is 
M-+x+2+N ; or, MEN EXT Z. | 
GNnomoN. in aſtronomy, denotes an inſtrument, or apparatus 
for. meaſuring the meridian altitudes and declinations of the 
ſun, and ſtars. See MERIDIAN altitude. 


. Thoſe converſant in obſervations, prefer the 


QUADRANT, Se. T : ir ke 
Accordingly,” both antients and moderns have made uſe of 
gnomons, for the making of their more conſiderable obſer- 
vations: Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia, &c. uſed a gnoman, 


feet high: that erected by Ignatius Dantes in the church of 
St. Petronius at Boulogna, in the year 1576, was ſixty 
ſeven feet high: M. "Gait 

high, in the ſame church, in the year 1655. See 801. 
To erect an aſtronomical Gx oMox, and obſerve the meridian 
altitude of the ſun by the ſame. Erect a perpendicular ſtyle, 
of à conſiderable height, on the meridian line: Note the 
point where the ſhadow of the gnomon terminates when pro- 
jected along the meridian line: meaſure the diſtance of that 
extreme from the gnomon, i. e. the length of the ſhadow. 


the ſhadow ; 
found. 957 N 


the meridian altitude of the ſun is eaſily 
Suppoſe; e. gr. T S (Jab. Optic l fig. 13.) the gnomon, and 
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triangle 8 T V, having the two ſides T V and TS; the 
angle V, which is the quantity of the ſun's altitude, is found 
out by this analogy: as the length of the ſhadow T V: is. to 
the altitude of the gnamon T S:: ſo is the whole fine : to the 
tangent of the ſun's altitude above the horizon. | | . . 
Or, more accurately, thus Make a circular perforation in a 
braſs plate, to tranſmit enough of the ſun's rays to exhibit 
his image on the floor: fix it parallel to the horizon in a high 
place, proper for obſervation: let fall a line and plummet, 
wherewith to meaſure the height of the perforation from the 
floor. Take care the floor be perfectly level, and exactly 
horizontal; and let it be whitened over, to exhibit the ſun 
more diſtinctly. Draw a meridian line thereon, paſſing 
through the foot of the gnomon, i. e. through the point the 
plummet points out: note the extreme points of the ſun's 
diameter on the meridian line K and I, and from each ſub- 
tract a tight line equal to the ſemi- diameter of the aperture, 
viz, K H. Tab. Afiron. -fig. 57. on one ſide, and LI on 
the other. Then will H L be the image of the ſun's dia- 
meter, which diſſected in B, gives the point on-which the | 
rays fall from the centre of the ſun, TE 413 

Now, having given the right line A B, and the altitude of 
the gnonon, With the angle A, which is right; the angle 
ABG, or the apparent altitude of the ſun's centre, is eaſily 


32 


thy to be treaſured up, and remembred. See SENTENCE, 


The gnome, of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the axis of 


one of theſe parallelograms be retrenched, or taken away; 
figure formed of the two complements, together with either 
gnomon, by ſome |. 


Called the, affronomical gnomon, to the ſmaller quadrants, both | 
as more accurate, eaſier made, and more eaſily applied. See 


in the year 1437. which was one hundred and eighty Roman 


ni erected another twenty foot | 


Thus, having the height of the gnomon, and the length of | 


TV, the length of the ſhadow. Here, on the reQtangled | 
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; as one leg, A B: is to the other AG. 216 is: the 

| : 9 tinge of u 4d Tl: : Ao {vn 

GNOMONIC column... See the affe CdEühL 2X 

GNoMoONIC polyhedron, See the 1 1 USES: FT A 

GNOMONICA, trauauts, of GROMONICKS, the art of 

' dialling; or of-drawi en abc riibott” his, e. on any 

; given plane. dee DIA , and BAL IINC ee. 

; Je dus called, "as ie denn how as Holl the hour of the 

day, £4, by the ſhadow of a gnomon, or ſtyle. See Guo. 
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GNOSIMA CHI“, an antient ſect in religion, whoſe diſtin 

4 N e was, that they were profeſſed enemies of all 

udied Knowledge. in divinity.” See GnosTIcxs, | ©! 

be word is Greek, 2e, . d. an enemy of 'wiſdoin, 

| or knowledge. | i | tk 31 Pe wi 2d, 1185 M1 l 97 90 15+ 
Damaſcenus oy that they were PTY .averſe to all the 

gnoſes of chriſtianity, i. e. or to all the fcience, or technical 

Knowledge thereof. They held it an uſeleſs labour to ſeek 
for gnoſes in the holy ſcriptures ; that God requires nothin 
of men but good works; that it were, therefore, mui 
better to walk with more. ſimplicity, and not to be fo fol- 
licitous about the dogmata of the gnoſtit life. © 
Some authors take the wotd gnoſis to have a further meaning, 
and that in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, it ſignified much the 
ſame with what we call ſp:rituality, and the gnoftic life, 
Tres tun ger ſua eis In which ſenſe the gnoſimachi muſt have 
been ſuch as were enemies of the ſpritual life; who con- 
tended for the doing of good works in all ſimplicity; and. 
blamed ſuch as aimed to render themſelves more perfect by. 
meditation, a deeper knowledge and inſight into the doctrines 
and myſteries of religion, and the ſublimer, and more ab- 
e "HE MYSTIC, Sc, © 7 SI MG 

GNOSTICES*, antient hereticks, famous from the firſt 
riſe of chriſtianity ; ptincipally in the eaſt, See Her e- © 
1 3 | 2 


* The word is formed of the Latin gnoficus, and that of the 
Greek e ,˖,j; knowing, a witty, enlightened, ſpi- 
ritual; of yaooxo, I know. | © "1g 

The name gnaſtic was adopted by thoſe of this ſect, as if t 

were the only perſons who had the true knowledge of chri- 
ſtianity. Accordingly, they looked on all other chriſtians 
as ſimple, ignorant, and barbarous perſons, who explained, 
and interpreted the ſacred writings in a too low, literal, and 
unedifying fignification, rn ons ys on OW. 
At firſt, the gno/ticks were only the philoſophers, and wits of 
thoſe times; who formed themſelves 3 ſyſtem of 
theology, agreeable to the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and 
Plato; to which they accommodated all their interpretations. 

. . 
GnosTIiCKs, afterwards became a generical name, compre- 
| hending divers ſes, and parties of heretics, who roſe in the 
firſt centuries 3 and who, though they differed among them 
ſelves as to circumſtances, yet all agreed in ſome common 
| Principles —Such were the Valentinians, Simonians, Car- 

pocratians, Nicolaitans, '&c. See SrMONIANs, &c, 
GNosTICKs was ſometimes alſo more peculiarly attributed to 
the ſucceſſors of the firſt Nicolaitans, and Carpocratians, in 
the ſecond century, upon their laying aſide the names of the 
BE authors. See CARPOCRATIANS, NICOLAITANS, 
Such as would be thoroughly acquainted with all their doc- 
trines, reveries, and viſions, may conſult St. Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and St. Epiphanius; 
particularly the firſt of theſe writers; who relates their ſeti- 
ments at large, and confutes them at the fame time: indeed, 
he dwells more expreſly on the Valentinians, than on any 
other ſort of gnofiicks ; but he ſhews the general principles 
whereon all their miſtaken opinions were founded, A d the 
method they followed in explaining ſcripturmee. 
He accuſes them with introducing; into religion certain vain 
and ridiculous genealogies, i. e. a kind of divine proceſſions, 
or enhations ; which bad no other foundation” bat in their 

own imagination. See RG w. 
In effect, the gngſticts confeſſed that theſe ons, or emana- 
tions, were no where expreſiy delivered in the ſacred writings; 
* oh 


— , o 


but inſiſted at the ſame time; that Jeſus Chriſt had i 
them in parables,, to ſuch as could underſtand him 
They built their theology not only on the goſpels, and the 

epiftles of St. Paul; but alſo on the kw of Moſes, and the 

prophets, Theſe laſt law were peculiarly ſerviceable to them, 
en accolint ef tbe allegories, and aflafions chey abound 
withal 3, Which are capable of different interpretation. 
They ſet a great value on the beginning of the goſpel of 

St. John; where they fancied they ſaw 2 great deal of their 
eos, or emanations under the word, the 7ife, the light; * 
They divided all nature into three kinds ef beings 3" biz. 
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On the like principle they alſo diſtinguiſhed three ſorts of 
men; material * and ſpiritual. The Hrſt, who were 
material, and incapable of knowledge, "inevitably periſhed 
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found: for, aſſuming one of the given ſides A B for radius: 
. Vo L. II. 5 Þ | 
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| both ſoul and body: the third,  fuch +1 ch them- 
ſelves prepended to be, were all certainly ſaved: the pſychicy 


: * 5 
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ar animal, Who were, "Farr? 1 bet pern the othe IDs 
were capable either of | being ſay d, , or damne according to 
their good, or evil aten 21 
The appellation GN pA Te etimes alſo occurs in a good ſenſe, 
io the ancient eech | Frgerh. 808. parueulagy Tojemens 
the characters and qualities pf 18 0 2 ſtiahj—Thi 
1 is Stromata, where 


ot 


thing he has = s 44 h - N 1 
thoſe terms, he would hever alter a whit of his n eaſures 
In this ſenſe, that, father uſes gno/ticks, in oppoſition to the 
here „ of, thy 4 $ +. 1. - 


as to be diſmiſſed the. court, and to be acquitted, - 


In ſpeaking of horſes, we more commonly uſe. the French | 


name valet ; reſerving goad for oxen. 
GOAL, or rather Gaot., Sec the article Gaot, 
GOATS-EYE. See the article EXIF. 


GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory, eſtabliſhed at Paris | 


in the Fauxbourg. St. Marcel; for the making of tapeſtry, 
and other furniture, for the uſe of the crown. | See Ta- 
rare! | 


* 
? 
* 
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+ 


. eid Jo mod: vg bergohs iy wy SR. 2 k | 
The houſe where this manufactury is carried on, was built by 
Mieses. 284 12 1011 28 . 
two brothers, Giles, and John Gabelins, both excellent | 


—— 


| ticularly. the Louvre, and Tuilleries, began to think of | 


and dependangs: that no other tapeſtry work ſhall be in- 
orted from any. other er:countIys; en to ws Loadeuctt 
. The-Gobelins os enter bee cenlatned the firſt manufactory of 
this kind in the world. The quant y of the finelt and 
nobleſt Works; at, have, been, produced [by it; and the num- 
ber of the ed, up therein, are. incred 
In effect, the preſent flourifhing, condition of the arts and 
manufactures Pf, France: is 10 3 SRL e owing theret 
eee oops. rticular,. is heir, glory. Hur 
uperintendapce.of; M. f it 
„ohne the making; of; t Peary 1s 


- to a-degren.of periechon} ſcarce. ipferior to what was arttiently 
„Th. dae Fog: ane. — m UE! 4 2 8 * 11 Tt 
:. The: battles > exander, the fopr ſeaſons, the four Ele- 


ments,,.the- king's palaces, and\ a, ſeries. of the Principal 
eee of;ighy Jilt pfLows, FEY, tom the. timg of is mar 
of Franche Comte, done from the 


£ e e ee e achse 
in 


: Triage, to the firſt conguett el [DST Mt | | 


GOBLET.*,: or GoBELET, 4 kind of drinking e. 
bowl, ordinarily of a round figure, and without ei ber... dot, 
or bangles: Godt ont l v 1 i 283 4 
7 
deripe from the barbarous Latin, cups : Budæus deduces it 
289911. Nr 6-43 i 2 -of cuß. V 7 ö 
tom the Greek, un g ſort pf ape 


Gon lt rs; made of the wool tamariſe, are ranked. among me- | 


_— 
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ate ſuppoſed tb acquire aq Wbich renders their 6664 
* ng een. good in 
CC 14 


. 


| diſeaſes of the ſpleen. 21 


Hh ” 


* ＋— 


pes COMPONE, =. 5 T0 0% enSea, e 
fect oodnels; wiſdom," nd pox 5 1 ng free being; "of pet- 
ect godanen, om, and power; who made the und 


* ie Wannen ; /erſe. 
und continues to ſupport it, as well as to goveri and direct 
ſt by his providence, See ROVIDE eg OE bra dire 


be Rabin, and Hebraiſts, particularly St. lem, and 
inter preters, recleon up ten Gent — — God . 
which are IN, EI, N, Elobim, DN. | Flabi Pg 
| the Gingular, TIO, Blob, TRAY. e Elim 
Trin, She WIR, Auna, h, Jab, "ND, Sade, 
1m Jehovah: but it is Wrong to divide "YR from, 
; INRAY 5 they ſhould be but one name TNA YN E110, 
tebaoth, i. e. God of Hofts.—Of. theſe names there ate three ; 
| which expreſs the eſſence of God, and are proper names vis 
WIR E5jeb, TV Jab, and 1%, Feboveh: the others ac” 
only names of attributes. St. Jerom gives a particular expla 
nation of the ten names, in his epiſtle to Marcella: and . 
torf the younger has an expreſs diſſertation on the ſame ; Di/- 
Jertatio de nominibus Dei. The Jeſuit Souciet has three er 
diſcourſes on the three names EI, Shaddai, and Fehoweh, print- 
ed at Paris, . Hebrews call the name of God. 
TN YA 12, and the Greeks, after this example, Tees. 
Yeayupue]oy's as conſiſiing of four letters, which. it 18 obſer =; 
| 2 do in moſt languages ; thus in the Hebrew, God, is called 
VT) Tehovah ; in Greek, ©4@-3 in Latin, Deus; in 5 
niſh, Dios; in Italian, dio ; in French, Dieu; in the - 
tient 'Gauliſh, Dzex ; in antient German, Diet; in the Scla- 
vonic, Buch; in Arabic, Alla; in the Poliſh; Bus; in the 
Pannonian, In; in the Egyptian, Jens; in the Per ian, Hire; 
in the language of the Magi, Orff. But a diſtinction ought 
here to be made, between the name God, and the name of 
God ; it being the latter, not the former, that in the Hebrew 
conſiſts of four letters. The name or word God, in the He. 
brew, is N. Zhah, which conſiſts but of three letters ; or 
in the plural, UN. Elobim, which conſiſts: of five, The 
vame of God is 11", Zalsvabß; which is the true 7Ha- 
Yp4j4{ueeTol, or name of four letters, among the Hebrews and 
Greeks. But it is not this name that anfwers to the Greek 
se., Latin Deus, Engliſh God, Kc. In reality none of theſe 
languages have any proper name of God, as , Fehovah 
is im the Hebrew, (+ OE Ne | 


By his immateriality, intelligence, and freedom, Gad is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from fate, nature, ditiny, neceſſity, chance, ani- 
ma mundi, and other fictitious beings, acknowledged by the 
Stoicks, Pantheiſts, Spinoſiſts, and other ſorts of atheiſts. 
See Fa TE,; NATURE, Desriny, Fox TUNE, ANIMA 
mundi, ATHEIST, SPINOSISM, Ge. 
The knowledge of God, his nature, attributes, word, and 
- works, with the relations between him and his creatures, 
make the ſubject of the extenſive ſcience called theology, 
See THroLoGY, RELIOIoN, Cee. | 
In feripture, O is defined by, Iam that I am; alpha and 


omega; the beginning and end of all things, 


Among 'philoſophers he is defined a being of infinite per- 
fection; or in whom there is no defect of any thing which 
we conceive might raiſe, improve, or exalt his nature. See 


' "PERFECTION. No 


— 
N 


972 
aner, and his ee 9 Eau: | 
aid to Have been practiſed 


| IIA SL Ly 
workmen bred, up therein, are incredible. | 


*-dicinal drugs; in regard the Jiquors infuſed a while therein, 
* 2 5 | 


Among men, he is chiefly conſidered as the firſt cauſe, the 
firſt being, who has exiſted from the beginning, has created 
the world, or who ſubſiſts neceſſarily, or of himſelf, See 
 Cavse, &:c e ee ee JON BY | 
Sir Iſaac Newton chuſes to conſider, and define God not as 
is uſually done, from his perfection, his nature, exiſtence, 
or the like; but from his dominion.— 'The word God,” 
according to him, is a relative term, and has a regard to 
« ſervants: it is true, it denotes a being eternal, infinite, 
4 and abſolutely perfect; but a being, however eternal, in- 
„ finite, 2 abſolutely perfect, without dominion, would 
4 n be G0 f | 1 74116 ä JEL 4% 8 
„The word God, the ſame author obſerves, frequently ſig- 
4 nifies Lord: but every lord is not God: it is the'dominion 
<« of a ſpiritual being or lord, that conſtitutes God - ttue 
, dominion, true Gad; ſupreme, the ſupreme; feigned, the 
1" 66. falſe god. _ 1 | dM Hane | 6 $444 done = 
4 From ſuch true dominion it follows, that the true God is 
% living, intelligent, and powerful; and from his other per- 
44, fections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely perfect: he is 


- « eternal, and infinite, omnipotent, and omniſcient; that 
e ie, he endures from eternity to eternity, and is preſent 
4 from infinity, to infinity. ! 
4 He 68ers all has exift, and knows all things 
c that ate to be known: he is not eternity, or infinity, but 
cc“ ęternal and infinite: he is not duration, or ſpace, but he 
ee ehdutes} und is preſent : he endures always, and is preſent 
«cl evety' where; and by exiſting always and every where, 
6 — the very things duration and ſpace, eternit) 
4 und infinity. See ETERNITY, DURATION, SPACE» 
e dince every particle of ſpace is always, and every indi 
- «6: yifible: moment of duration every where, the creator _ 
4 lord of all things can never be nunquam's or mſum. 


Up, GC. b 
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cc the ſubſtance even of * dia we 
r only ſounds, touch only the | 


e ture.” Nate, Philof, Nat, 


60 D 
virtually, but alſo ſubſtan- 


= ce, cannot "Res 


e tially 3 for -pqwer without 
POWER, and SussrA NE. | mo} vc 11283 
4e All things are contained, and move in him; but without 


« any mutual paſſion: be ſuffers nothing from the motions 


« of bodies; nor do they undergo any reſiſtance from his 


66 mHnνEα,,aäi 7j ro dgoiolidg of i hon /rier 
«Tt is confeſſed that Gd exiſts neceſlarily and by the ſame 
e neceflity. he: exiſts; always, and every where, Hence alſo 
« he muſt be perſectly ſimilar; all eye, all ear, all brain, 
« all arm, all the power of perceiving, underſtanding, and 
« acting; but after a manner not at all corporeal, after a 
« manner not like that of men, after 
« vs unknown. See ANTHROPOMORPHITE. | 
« He is deſtitute of all body, and all bodily ſhape; and 
© therefore: cannot be ſeen, heard, nor touched; nor ought 
« to be worſhipped under the repreſentation of any thing 


eal. See IMAGE, &c. r 


* 


| 
« We have ideas of the attributes of God, but do not know 
ſee only the figures, 
« and colours of bodies ; | 
« outward ſurfaces, ſmell only odours, and taſte taſtes ; and 


. « do not, cannot, by any ſenſe, or any reflex act krow 


« their inward ſubſtances, and much leſs can we have any 
notion of the ſubſtance of Ged. See BoD Y, Su B- 
STANCE, Ge. 


« We know him by his properties, and attributes; by the 


c moſt wiſe, and excellent ſtructure of things, and by final 


4c cauſes; but we adore, and worſhip him only on account 
« of his dominion: for Gad, ſetting aſide dominion, provi- 
«© dence, and final cauſes, is 1 elſe but fate, and na- 

rinctp. Matb. in calce. See 
FATE, NAT UZ Sr.. 1 


An ingenious divine has wrought theſe thoughts of that admi- 


rable philoſopher into form, and ripened them into a more 


- expreſs ſyſtem; in a diſcourſe on this ſubject.— The great 


< principle or propoſition he lays down, is, that God is not 


- «6 rightly: defined a being abſolutely perfect, but a ſpiritual 
- « being endued with abſolute dominion.— Not that he denies 


cc the ſelf-exiſtent being to be infinitely perfect; but only 


e he holds, that it is his dominion, not his perfection, that is 


either abſolutely, or relatively: abſolutely, as he is in his own | 
nature, and as he is conſidered by the metaphyſician: rela- 


fſidered | 
af the definition df God; we intend a nominal, not a real | 
definition; not what the nature of that ſelf-exiſtent being is, 
which we call G; but what it is we mean by the word 


* 


would be under no obligation to wotſhip a being, though ab- 


jection; | which; where there is no dominion, cannot be due, 
in proportion to the degree of |. | | 
2 „20 2g] I weakneſs, or caprice of ſome devotee or other, elevated into 


and is therefore ahways due 
domin ion. 


, intended by the word God. 


The ſelf-exiſtent being, be obſerves, may be conſidered 


ng, 


tively; as he ſtands related to his creatures, and as he is con- 
by the religioniſt, his worſhipper. Now, in treating 


God. Which, on this ſyſtem, is that ſelf- exiſtent being, 


conſidered not abſolutely, but relatively; not as he is ab- 


ſtractedly in his own nature, but as he ſtands related to the 
univerſe, whoſe ſovereign lord he is. See UNIVERSE. 
It is added, that the names given this being in moſt lan- 
guages, denote, not his abſtract, metaphyſical, and abſolute 
idea: but his religious, popular, and relative one.. 
Indeed, every worſhipper of G will. allow that he worſhips 


that ſelf. exiſtent being for no other reaſon, but becauſe he is 


God; that is, becauſe he is lord and ſovereign: for one 


ſolutely perfect, that had no dominion over him. A perfect 
being without dominion, would be only an object of con- 


templation, and admiration; not of worſhip : for worſhip is 


only a payment of homage, an acknowledgment of ſub- 


The word God then ſignifies Lord, and not a being abſolutely 


lute, that is, includes dominion, not abſolute perfection; and 


if I were to expreſs the ſame in any other words, could I do 


verſe ? {1 MM 35 911 F331 3 J f 
Indeed, it ſeems impoſſible to prove the exiſtence of a God, 
in the ſenſe affixed to that name, a priori, or any otherwiſe | 


to the cauſe. The following pro 


otherwiſe than thus, my Lord, the Lord of the univerſe; 
and not thus, my perfect being, the perfect being of the uni- 


i ts ' 


than from his dominion ; that is, by arguing from. the effect 


deniably demonſtrable a priori. 1% That there is a ſelf-ex- 


iſtent, i. e. neceſſarily exiſtent being; becauſe the univerſe 
could not produce itſelf. 20 That a neceſſarily exiſtent 


being muſt be eternal, and omnipreſent, that is, co-extended 


immutabl e: 


with infinite duration, and infinite ſpace; becauſe whatever 
exiſts by an abſolute neceſſity of nature, has no relatioh to 
difference of time, place, Cc. and conſequently; maſt eiſt 


always and every where. 3 This being muſt be perfectly 
limilar, ſimple, and uncompounded, without the eaſt va- 
riety, or difference nn or poſſible, becauſe abſolute 
neceſſity is every where and always the ſame. From which 
propoſition it alſo follows, as a corollary, chat this being is 

16 91. nere. : 


a manner wholly to | 


perfect: thus when I ſay, my God, the God of the univerſe, | 
it ſeems plain, that the notion of God is relative, not abſo- 


itions, it is true, are un- 


— 
. 


Gop, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking 


605 


* 


It is apparent therefore, a priori, that there is 4 ſelf-æxiſtent 


being, which is not matter; and that this being is eter- 
nal, omnipreſent, ſimilar, and unchangeable, R 
connexion between ſelf-exiſtence, and theſe attributes: but 
it is impoſſible to ſhew any neceſſary connexion between ſelf- 
exiſtence and underſtanding; and if fo, it is impoſſible to 


prove that the ſelf-exiſtent being is intelligent a priori, or any 


otherwiſe than by arguing from the effect to the cauſe; that 
is, from the conſideration of the frame of the univerſe, the 
83 of nature, and final cauſes; Maxwel. Diſc. concern. 
Cicero in his treatiſe de Natura Deorum puts this ridiculous 
argument againſt the exiſtence of a God in the mouth! of 
Cotta: How ſhall we conceive any thing of a God, when 
Vue cannot poſſibly attribute any virtue to him? Shall we 
& ſay he has prudence? No: * prudence eonſiſting in 
«© making a choice, between good and evil, what need has 
ce God of ſuch choice, when he is by his own nature inca- 
% pable of any evil? Shall we ſay he has underſtanding and 
« reaſon? No: for underſtanding and reaſon only ſerve to 
& diſcover things unknown to us, by things that are known; 
«© but there can be nothing unknown to God. Nor can we 
attribute juſtice to God ; that being a thing which only re- 
«© lates to human fociety : nor temperance 3 ſince he has no 
<< pleaſure to reſtrain : nor courage, in regard he is not ſuſ- 


„ ceptible of any pain, labour, or fatigue, nor expoſed to 
any danger. 
neither virtue, nor underſtanding?“ See ATTRIBUTE. 


How then can a thing be God, which has 


Divinirty, Cc. CES a | 
of the falſe deities of the 
heathens; many of which were only creatures, to which di- 


vine honours and worſhip were paid, See GoDDEss, IDoL, 


The Greeks and Latins, it is obſervable, did not mean by 
the name Gad an all-perfe& being, whereof eternity, infinity, 
omnipreſence, &c, were eſſential attributes; with them, the 


word only implied an excellent and ſuperior nature ; and ac- 
cordingly they give the appellation Gods to all beings of a rank, 


or claſs higher and more perfect than men. | 


Thus, men themſelves, according to their ſyſtem, might be- 
come Gods, after death; inaſmuch as their fouls might attain 


to a degree of excellence ſuperior to what they were capable 
of in life. See AFOTHEOSIS and DEIFICATION. 
The firſt divines, father Boſſu obſerves, were the poets : the 


two functions, though now ſeparated, were originally com- 
bined, or rather one and the ſame _—_ 


See POETRY, 

Now the great variety of attributes in God, that is, the num- 
ber of relations, capacities, and circumſtances wherein they 
had occaſion to conſider him; put theſe poets, &c. under a 


. neceſſity of making a partition, and to ſeparate the divine at- 


tributes into ſeveral perſons; by reaſon the weakneſs of the 


human mind could not conceive ſo much power and action 
in the ſimplicity of one ſingle divine nature. | 


Thus the omnipotence of Cod came to be repreſented under 
the petſon and appellation of Jupiter; the wiſdom of God, 


2 


under that of Minerva; the juſtice of God, under that of 


Juno. See Erick, FaBLE, G. 5 
The firſt idols, or falſe Gods that are ſaid to have been adored 


were the ſtars, ſun, moon, &c. in regard of the light, heat, 
and other benefits we derive from them. See IDOLATRY, 


ASTRONOMY, STAR, SUN, Sc. 7 


7 


Afterwards, the earth came to be deified for furniſhing fruits 


neeeſſary for the ſubſiſtance of men and animals: then; fire 
and water became objects of divine worſhip, for their uſeful- 
neſs to human life. 


See FIRE, and WATER. _ 
When things were thus got in the train, Gods, by degrees, 
became multiplied to infinity; and ſcarce any thing but the 


the rank ; things uſeleſs, or even deſtructive not excepted: 
To, authorize! their own crimes, and juſtify. their vices and 
debaucheries, men conſtituted criminal, vitious, and licentious 
Gads, unjuſt, rapacious, and tyrannical Gods, covetous and 
nem Code, drunken Gods, impudent Gods, cruel and bloody 
Mor Gt en ne: CIO oth oth eee | 
The principal of the antient Gale, whom the Romans called 
Dii majorum gentium, and which Cicero calls. cæleſtial Gods, 


Varro, ſelec Gods, Ovid, ncbiles Dass, others, conſentes 


Dees; were Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, 


Venus, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo. 


Jupiter is conſidered as the God of heaven ; Neptune as Ged 
of the ſea; Mars, as the God of war; Apollo of eloquence, 


poetry, and phyſic; Mercury, of thieves; Bacchus of wine; 


Cupid of love, GC. 


— 
. 


deified:—Azsthe greater Gods 


A ſecond fort of Gods, called demi gods, ſemi - dii, dit minorum, 
geintium, indigetes, or Gods; adopted, were men canonized, and 
had poſſeſſion of heaven by their 
own' right, theſe ſerundary deities had it by right and do- 


nation ; being tranſlated: into heaven for that they had lived as 


Gods upon earth. See IN DI GET ES, HERO, and Ap o- 
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The: heathen- Gods may be all reduced to the following 
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2 Heavenly bodies, as the ſun, moon, and other planets, 


Je Elements, as air, earth, ocean, ops, veſta ; the rivers, 


| ſelves Gods of the ſame. See TuunDeR-BoLT. Caſtor, 


and many nations ſilver and gold. 


where; the hog in the iſland of Crete; rats and mice in the 
the number of deities; and from Belus, or Ball, to the 
' kind are innumerable. Frequently they did not wait ſo long 
that Auguſtus had altars and ſacrifices offered to him, Eclog. i. 
nil other places; and he muſt be allowed the firſt -of the 

| ew The Æthiopians deemed all their kings, Gods : The 


Velleda of the Germans; the Janus of the Hungarians; and |. 


| 129 Not men only, but every thing that relates to man has 


| dence, | ſcience, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty, 


deſcent, ſets forth who was the firſt and principal; who next | 


GOD 


0 Created ſpirits, angels, or demons; whence good and! 
evil Geds; Genii, Lares, Lemures, Typhones, rdian 


2 infernal Gods, &c. See DAMON, Genius, LAREs, 
* > | © ff 


fixed ſtars, conſtellations, &c, See Sun, Moon, STAR, 
ConsTELLATION, Cc. | | 


tountains, c. See NATIA DS, NymPns, @&c, 

4* Meteors ; thus the Perſians adored the wind; thunder 
and lightning were honoured under the name of Geryon. 
And ſeveral nations of India and America have made them- 


Pollux, Helena, and Iris have alſo been preferred from me- 
teors to be Gods ; and the like has been practiſed in regard to 
comets; witneſs that which appeared at the murder of Cz- 
ſar. Socrates deified the clouds, if we may give crgdit to 
Ariſtophanes; and the primitive chriſtians, Tertullian aſſures 
us, were reproached with the ſame thing. 


5 They erected minerals, or foſſils into deities; ſuch was the | 


Bætylus; the Finlanders adored ſtones ; the Scythians iron ; 


6® Plants have been made Gods ; thus leeks and onions were 
deities in Egypt: The Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtz, Vandals, 


and Peruvians adored trees, and foreſts : The antient Gauls, | 
| admit both ſexes into the roll; but they had alſo hermaphro- 


Britons, Druids, bore a particular devotion to the oak ; and 
it was no other than wheat, corn, ſeed, c. that the an- 
tients adored under the names of Ceres, and Proſerpina. See 
SATYRS, DRUu1Ds, c. | 1 

7 They took themſelves Gods from among the waters: 
The Syrians, and Egyptians adored fiſhes ; the Oxyrhinchites, 
Latopolitani, Siennitz, and inhabitants of Eliphantis had each 
a fiſh. for their God; and the Tritons, Nereids, Syrens, 
Ce. what were they but fiſhes? Several nations have adored 
ſerpents, particularly the Egyptians, Pruffians, Lithuanians, 
Samogitians, &c. See TRITONS, NERE1D, SYREN, &c. 
82 Inſects, as flies, and ants had their prieſts and votaries ; 
theſe among the Theſſalians, and thoſe in Acarnania, where 
bullocks were offered to them. 

e Among birds, the ſtork, raven, ſparhawk, ibis, eagle, 
griffon, and lapwing have had divine honours , the laſt in 
Mexico, the reſt in Egypt, and at Thebes, | 
100 Four-footed beaſts have had their altars, as the bull, dog, 
cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile in Egypt and elſe- 


Troas, and at Tenedos; weaſels at "Thebes, and the porcu- 
pine throughout all Zoroaſter's ſchool. - 
11? Nothing was more common than to place men among 


Roman emperors before Conſtantine, the inſtances of this 


as their deaths for the apotheoſis. Nebuchadnezzar procured 
his ſtatue to be worſhipped while living : and Virgil ſhews 


ver. 6, 7. As we learn from other hands, that he had prieſts 
called Augu/tales ; and temples, at Lyons, Narbona, and ſeve- 


Romans, - in whoſe behalf idolatry was carried to ſuch a 


the Thaut, Woden, and Aſſa of the northern nations were 
indiſputably men. 1 | 

alſo been deified ; as labour, reſt, ſleep, youth, age, death, 
virtues, vices, occaſion, time, place, numbers, among the 
Pythagoreans ; the generative power, under the name of 
Priapus : infancy alone had a cloud of deities ; as Vagetanus, 
Levana, Rumina, Eduſa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, Carna, 
Offilago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, &c. 9.45 | 

They alſo adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, pain, 
indignation, | ſhame, impudence, opinion, -renown,  pru- 


money, war, peace, 1 triumph, &c. _ | 
Laſtly, nature, the univerſe, 

god. See NATURE, and UNIVERSE. 

Heſiod has a poem under the title of @zoyora,\ i. e. the gene- 
ration of the Gods ; wherein he explains their genealogy and 


deſcended from him, and what iſſue each had: the Whole 


making a fort of ſyſtem. of heathen theology. See TH ro- 


LOG. j | f +03 & Ot HU Df ps eee 
Beſide this popular theology, each philoſopher had his ſeparate 
ſtem; as may be ſeen from the Timeus of Plato, and 
icero, de natura Deorum. 45 ee eee 
Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian in his Apologeticks, and in his book 
contra Gentes ; Arnobius, Minucius Felix, Lactantius, Euſe- 
bius, Præpar. & Demonſt. Evangel. St. Auguiſtin De Civit. 
Dei. and Theodoret aduerſ. Gentes, ſhew'the vanity. of the 
heathen Gods. = [TAIQOICHE 935% [13189 SIOGH. Ih | 
It is very difficult to diſcover the real ſentiments of the hea- 
thens, with reſpect to their: Gods - they are exceedingly intri- 
cate and confuſed, and even frequently contradictory. They 
admitted ſo many ſuperior and inferior Gods, who ſhared the 


0 
- 


or 70 Tay, was reputed a great 


GOD. 


than thirty thouſand' adoted within a ſmall extent of . 
heaven was fo caly for the great! men ef thoſe days, bar 
Juvenal brings in Atlas complaining: he was x endy” wh 
under the load of ſuch a number of: fiew.Gods ag "ago 
placed in the heavens; yet father Mourgues ſeems 2 — 
e that all the philoſophers of antiquity have * ave 
ged that there was but one Gad. Plan Theol. 1 75h 
Savant. de la Grece. See PERSON IFYING; Epic, =” 


Att of Gon, DisaBiLiTy.”. 
Peace of GD, NEA 

Son of God, 3 1 $680 B08! £1915 2: on, 
Truce of God, . 1225 SOT WUBE! 224 ea 
Morſbip of Gor, ( Worksniy., | 


GOD-BOTE, in our antient Saxon cuſtoms, an eceleſiaſtic 
: * E a al 
” 8 fine ; for 8 88 and Ee mee againſt 

GODDESS, Dea, Diva, a heathen deity, of the female ſe 
won ph A L . ; N . 4 , , mo 

e antients had almoſt as many goddeſſes as gods: 

Juno, the goddeſs of air ; — e of 3 pra 
chaſtity ; Proſerpina, the goddeſs of hell; Venus of beaury . 
Thetis, of the ſea : ſuch alſo were victory, fortune, & 25 

FoRTUNE, 1 TR] £ ets) 4a 
Nay, they were not contented to make women gods, and 


dite gods: thus Minerva, according to ſeveral of the learned 
was both man and woman, and worſhipped both under the 
appellation of Lunus, and Luna. Mithras the Perſian deity, 
was both pod and goddeſs ; and the ſexes of Venus and Vulcan 
are very dubious: ' whence, in the invocations of thoſe deities 
they uſed this formula, Be thou god or goddeſs ; as we learn 
from A. Gellius. See HERMAPHRODITE. | | 
It was a privilege peculiar to goddeſſes, that they might be re- 
preſented on medals, naked: the imagination, it was ſup- 
poſed, muſt be awed, and kept from taking liberties, by the 
__ conſideration of the divine character. 0 8 P 
GOD-FATHERS, and Gonp-MoTHrtrs; perſons who 
direct, and attend at the baptiſm of infants, or other perſons ; 
and give the name, See Bay T1sM, and Na MR. 
The number of god-fathers, and god-mothers, is now reduced 
to three in the church of England, and to two in that of 
Rome: — e e as many as they pleaſed. | 
The Romaniſts have alſo god-fathers and god-mothers at their 
confirmation, See CONFIRMATION. — They even give 
god-fathers, &c. to bells, at their baptiſm. See BELL. 
Among the antients it was the cuſtom for perſons of quality 
to have others of like quality cut their ahildrens hair, the firſt 
time; by which they became reputed à fort of gad-fathers. 
And the like was practiſed with regard to the hair of the 
beard, See ADOPTION, BEARD, HAIR, CGG. 
Gop-FATHER was alſo a name antiently given to a kind of 
ſeconds, who attended and aſſiſted the knights in turnaments, 
or ſingle combats, - © ot W e 
The god-fathers of duels were a kind of advocates, choſen by 
the two parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their combat to 
the judges. See ComBaT, DUEL, CHAMPION, &c. 
Something of this kind is ftill retained at ſolemn carrou- 
fals. There are two, or more, in each quadrille. See 
QUADRILLE, 68s 6 47 1 
The inſtitution of gad-fathers, and gad mothers, patrimi and 
matrimi, is originally Roman: they are ſaid to have been 
people, who in the games of the circus attended the chariots, 
ſhews, and images of the gods. Cicero makes mention of 
them in his oration de Haruſpicum reſponſis. — Their office 
was much like that of the children in ſome romiſh ceremo- 
nies, who are dreſſed in the habit of angels, to ſtrew flowers, 
bear incenſe pots, lights, &c. and accompany the relicks, 
and images of ſainte. f 
GOD. GIL D, in our antient cuſtoms, that which is offered 
to God, or for his ſervice. - See GIII). 
GOLD, Aurum, a yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt 
ductile, and ſhining, and on thoſe accounts the molt valua- 
ble of all metals. See MR AL. e eee 08 5 
The chymiſts call gold , the ſun, to denate its pre- emi- 
nence over the other metals which are called by the names of 
the planets: its ſymbol, or character is O, which in their 
hieroglyphical way of writing, denotes perfection, ſimplicity, 
ſolidity, Sc. See CHARACTER | 
The weight of gold is to that of water, as, 19636 to 11000.--A 
cubic inch of pure gold weighs twelve ounces, two drachms, 
 fifty-two grains; and the cubic inch of filver ſix ounces, hve 
drachms, twenty-eight grains, The pound weight, or twelve 
. /:ounces troy of geld is divided into twenty-four caracts. See 
CaRAcr, WE1GHT, and SPECIFIC graviq. 
The value of gold is to that of ſilver as fourteen to one; an- 
tientlyut was only as twelve to one. Indeed, this proportion 
/ | varies as gold is more or leſs plentiful: for Suetonius relates, 
that Cæſar brought ſuch a quantity of gold from Italy, mr 
the pound of gold was only worth ſeven pounds and a half x 
ſilrer. Standard gold is worth-44 J. 10 5. ſterling the poun 
weight: ſtandard ſilver ia worth 3 J. the pound; "1 . 
the ounce, See STANDARD ; ſee alſo 811 VNR, and Mo- 


- 


empire, that all was full of Gods, Varro reckons up no leſs 


; 


GOL GOL 
e firſt charaQeriſtic, or property of gold is that it is the the bottom, beati the ſame proportion to the grain t t the 
oy of all bodies, 80 that whoever would make gold, | part diſſolved did 10 che whole maß. On wich ge 
muſt be able to add to the weight of other matters, and make depends the art of eſfaying. See EssA TL. "87:1 
them equiponderate with gold. _ LT Id OC All the known rts of the earth afford this precious metal; 
In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mercury | though with a eal of difference, in point of purity, and 
there mult of neceſſity be a ſhare of gold; there being no] | abundance: Europe, ſo fertile in other reſpects, comes ſhort 
body in nature of intermediate gravity: i. e, no body whoſe} of all other quarters in gold. America furniſhes the moſt ; 
ravity is to that of gold, more then as fourteen to nineteen. | and procure the mines of - Peri; and Chili. That of 
{5s ERCURY. ee ee ee wr er 8 Aſia is eſteemed the fineſt, particularly that of Menaricabo in 
its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the moſt] the Eaſt-Indies: though the Spaniards aſſure us that they get 
quctile, and malleable, and of all bodies its parts have the] gold out of ſome of their Peruvian mines, twenty-three carats 
reateſt degree of attraction, i. e. cohere with the greateſt fine before it be purified, Add, that the gold'of Axima, on 
force, Our gold-beaters, and wier-drawers furniſh us with the coaſt of Africa is found from twetity-two to twenty-three 
roof of this property. They every day reduce gold into] carats. 3 | 
eaves, or lamella, inconceivable thin; yet without leaving | Glauber, an eminent chymiſt, holds that there is not any 
the leaſt aperture, or chaſm, viſible to the, beſt microſcope, | ſand, or ſtone, but geld may be procured from; limeſtone 
or even pervious to the light, See this property conſidered | only excepted : the misfortune is, that the expence of ſepara- 
more at —— under the article DUCTILITY, | - £ ting it, much ſurmounts the profits, oo 
This tenacity, or coheſive force of gold, depends altogether on] Gold is chiefly found in mines; though there is ſome alſo found 
its being free from ſulphur: for mix but a ſingle grain of in the ſand, and mud of rivers,” and torrents; particularly 
common ſulphur with one thouſand times the weight of geld, | in Guinea. This laſt is in form of a fine duſt, and called 
and the maſs ceaſes to be malleable. See SULPHUR, -- | | apwoxpro® gold-duſt. Glauber tells us that there is a third 
The third character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire: in] - ſort of gold, ſcarce found any where but in the drains of the 
which it exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems to mountains, of Chili, which they ſeparate from the earth by 
reſult from the homogeneity, and equality of its parts, which | waſhing ; whence the places where it is found, or ſeparated, 
* equally aid, and ſupport each other, and have equal pores, | are called /avadeyro's. © 
or interſtices through which the fiery corpuſcles find an eaſy | This earth is ufually reddiſh, and very fine: at about ſix 
paſſage. The prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, and other] foot deep it is mixed with grains of large duſt; and from 
chymiſts, furnih divers experiments to illuſtrate this wonder- hence commences the ſtratum, or bed of gold. Between 
ful fixity. After laying a quantity of gold two months in the] are banks of ſoft blueiſh ſtorie, mixed with yellow threads, 
intenſeſt heat imaginable, it is taken out without any ſen-| which yet are not gold, but only pyrites, or marcaſite of 
- fible diminution of weight, See FixiTY. _ — | _ | 5 
It muſt be added, however, that in the foci of the large] When they have diſcovered any of this earth, they endea- 
burning glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen, and Vilette, even] vour to bring rivulets to it (which in thoſe mountains are 
21d itſelf volatilizes and evaporates. After this manner, we] very frequent) in order, by force thereof, to tear off the 
are told from the royal academy at Paris, a quantity of pure] upper earth, and lay the golden ſtratum bare. This they 
gold was vitrified ; being firſt fuſed into a ſort of calx, which | forward by digging with ſpades, c. As ſoon as the golden 
emitted fumes, and loſt of its weight, But the ſame calx earth is uncovered, they turn off the water; and dig up the 
fuſed again with a quantity of greaſe, was reſtored into] ſoil by force of arm; and loading it on mules, carry it 
geld. See VOLATILITY, VITRIFICATION, BURN-| to the lavadero's, 7, e. a ſort of baſons of water, where 
M_M To. | by the earth undergoing divers repeated lotions, in different 
Its fourth character is, not to be diſſoluble by any menſtruum | waters, the earthy, and impure part is all ſeparated and car- 
in nature, except aqua regia, and mercury, See Men-| ried off by the ſtream, and the gold left at bottom. See 
 '$TRUUM._. oy 8 | | £4 LAVATORY. | 
The baſis of aqua regia is ſea ſalt, which is the only ſalt we] This method of getting gold is immenſely gainful ; the ex- 
know of that has any effect on gold. But this falt has its effect] pences being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing in 
in what form or manner ſoever applied, whether as a fluid, | the common way by machines, fire, and quickſilver: the 
or a ſolid; in ſubſtance, or in ſpirit. ' See Aqva Regia, | richeſt of theſe lavadero's is that de PEſtancia del Rey, 
„ GO opt ales Er abs twelve leagues from the Conception, a port of the South Sea. 
Mr, Boyle made a menſtruum of butter of antimony, which | — Thuringia, and ſome other places along the Rhine, are 
9 dillolved gold with great facility; and hence concluded that] the only places in Europe, where gold is got in this man- 
geld might be diſſolved without ſea ſalt: but % /// ( eines SOR IUOT 2-10 
the effective part even of this menſtruum being till ſea| The, gold of mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall pieces, 
falt; which is an ingredient in ſublimate of mercury where- | or grains of various forms, and weights, Of this ſort, 
with butter of antimony is made. See SALT, SUBLI-{ among the ſpecimens ſent by. Columbus into Spain, to let 
JJ’ Rt them fee the richneſs" of his diſcovery, there were ſome of 
The ſeventh character is, that it readily, and ſpontaneouſly, | eighteen ounces weight; and. the relations of thoſe days aſſure 
as by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts, and abſorbs he hon us, that in 1502 there were others found of thirty two 
though what my lord Bacon writes, viz. that gold, in imbi- 3 weight. ed Men Ah \ | 
bing mercury, increaſes in ſpecific gravity, we doubt, is but | The other kind of gold is dug up in ftony glebes, which is 
ill warranted. It is more than probable it muſt be increaſed | what they call the minerhl, or ore of gold: theſe plebes, 
in bulk, more than in weight, and conſequently muſt be ſpe-] are of various colours, and uſually one hundred and fifty, or 
_ cifically lighter, See MzrxcuRY. __- | one hundred and ſixty fathom deep. Along with the gold 
It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the | they uſually contain ſome other mineral matter, as antimony, 
gold, the metal becomes ſoft, like a paſte. See Au ALG A- vitriol, ſulphur, copper, or filver ; particularly the aft, 
PPP ep on without ſome ſhare of which it is ſcarce ever found. 
The eighth character is, that it withſtands the violence both Manner of ſeparating Gol 5. — They firſt break the metalline 
of lead, and antimony, i. e. being fuſed in the coppel along] ſtone with iron mallets, pretty ſmall; then carry it to the 
with either of thoſe matters, it does not diſſipate and fly off mills, where it is ground into a very fine powder; and laſtly 
with them in fume, but remains fixed, and unchanged. | 9 it through ſeveral braſs- wire ſieves one after another, the 
All other metals, except gold, and ſilyer melted with lead, aſt as fine as any of our ſilk ſieves. 5 
periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in antimony, The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs with a 
all other metals, except gold, even ſilver itſelf, undergo | proper quantity of mercury and water, and there left to 
the ſame fate. Thus, if a maſs confifting of gold, ſilver, | Knead and faturate in the ſun and air for twice twenty four 
tones, copper, &c, be fuſed together with antimony,” the | hours. After this the water, with the recrementitious earth 
ſeveral matters become ſeparated, and all but the gold riſes | is drove out of the tubs by means of other hot waters, poured 
to the ſurface in form of a ſcoria, and is blown off with | thereon. | This done, there remains nothing but a maſs of 
| bellows: but the gold remains behind, much purified, ,as'| mercury with all the gold that was in the ore. The mercury 
having loſt all i Leeden parts along with the other | they ſeparate from it by diſtillation in large alembicks. The 
metals. And hence antimony is uſed as the teſt of gold, See | gold, in this flate, is called virgin gold; as well as that found 
 E88ay, ReyiNiNG, Ec. . 5 I in the ſand of rivers, or that in grains in the mines; in re- 
The ninth character is, that of all bodies it is the ſimpleſt | gard none of them have paſſed the fire. After this, they 
| (the primary elements being here excepted.) By ſimple we | uſually fuſe it in crucibles, and caft it into plates, or ingots. 
here mean that whoſe minuteſt part has all the phyſical pro- | See Fusion. my | 
perties of the whole maſs, us, if a grain of geld be Manner of refining Gol 5. — There are three principal manners 
diſſolved in aqua regia; and 14 * drop of the ſolution be] of refining gold; the firſt with antimony; the ſecond with 
taken, a quantity of gold may be ſeparated therefrom, which | ſublimate ; and the third with aqua fortis. This laſt, which 
ſhall only be the millionth part of the grain, and yet have] is called departing, or parting, is already deſcribed under the 
all the characters of gold. Or, if you fuſe a grain of gad] article DxgranT; and the two former under thoſe of 
with a large maſs of filver, and mix the two together, ſo Rerining. e e ts N 
that the gold becomes equally diffuſed through the whole | Beſide theſe three, there are other methods of refining gold; 
maſs ; you will have in every particle of the maſs a particle | particularly that called cupellation, which is performed with 
of perfect gold. Accordingly, diflolve any part of the'mix- | lead and aſhes ; and that called cementation, by means of a 
ture in aqua fortis, and a quantity of geld will precipitate to | compoſition of brick duſt, common falt, ſal ammoniac, ſal 
Vo I. J. 11 | 1 3 AF SOR Goes þ SS * $9. $464: 1 | 1 mY ] - gemma, 
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gemma, and urine, dee Cor rET, CAufEN , and C- 


MENTATION. * 


The eſjaying of GoLD, is performed with the touchſtone, but 
more ſecurely "by, fre. See Tou cR ane, and Ess A y- 


ING. 


For the making..of Gd rp, fee PhiLosorHERs Stone, and 


. 


” TRANSMUTATION, :' _ 
GoLp WirE; is 2 cylindrical ingot 


| of ſilver, ſuperficial! 
ilt, or covered with gold, at the fire; and 4 epa. 252 
ucceſſively through a great number of little round holes of a 


| wire-drawing iron, each leſs than the other, till it be ſome- 
times no bigger than a hair of the head. See WIRE. 


It may be obſerved, that before the wire be reduced to this 


"exceſſive fineneſs, it is drawn through above an hundred and 


forty different holes; and that each time they draw it, it is 
rubbed freſh over with new wax, both to facilitate its paſſage, 
and to prevent the ſilver's appearing through, 

It is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the go/d is here 
drawn; and yet it ſtill keeps firm together, and never, ſhews 


the leaſt ſigns of the ſilver underneath it. The reader may 


ſee a computation hereof, as alſo a more particular account of 
the manner of proceeding, under the article DUCTILITY 


of gold. TD | 3 
62.5 WiRE flatted, is the former wire flatted between two 
" rollers of poliſhed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun on ſilk, or to be 


uſed flat as it is, without ſpinning, in certain ſtuffs, laces 


embroideries, c. 


Gold TäaREAD, or /pun Gol p, is a flatted gold wrapped, 


or laid over a thread of ſilk, by twiſting it with a wheel, 
and iron bobins. | 3 

The methods of managing and drawing gold and ſilver both 
real and ſeeming in all theſe kinds, are very curious, and of 


great uſe in commerce. 


Manner of forming Gol p WIR E, and Gol D THREA D, both 


round and flat —Firſt, an ingot of filver of twenty-four 


pound is forged. into a cylinder about an inch in diameter : 


then it is drawn through eight or ten holes of a large, coarſe, 


_ wire-drawing iron, both to finiſh the roundneſs, and to reduce 


it to about three fourths of its former diameter. This done, 
they file it very carefully all over, to take off any filth re- 


maining of the forge: then they cut it in the middle, and 


thus make two equal ingots thereof; each about twenty-ſix 
inches long; which they draw through ſeveral new holes to 
take off any inequalities the file may have left, and to ren- 


der it as ſmooth, and equable as poſſible, 


The ingot thus far prepared they heat it in a charcoal fire: 
then, taking ſome gold leaves, each of about four inches 


twelve, or ſixteen o 


only to form a ſingle leaf, they rub the ingots, ree 


ſquare, and weighing twelve grains; they join four, eight, 
| theſe together, as the wire is intended 


« 


to be more, or leſs gilt; and when they are fo joined As 
with a:burnifher... 3 

Theſe leaves, thus prepared, they apply over the whole ſur- 
face of the ingot to the number of ſix, over each other; 
burniſhing or rubbing them well down with the blood- ſtone, 
to cloſe and ſmoothen them. | | 


When gilt, the ingots are laid a-new in a coal fire; and 
when raiſed to a certain degree of heat, they go over. them 
a ſecond time with the blood-ſtone, both to ſolder the gold 
more op ng 4 and to finiſh the poliſhing. — „ 

The gilding finiſhed, it remains to draw the ingot into wire. 
In order to this, they paſs it through twenty holes of a mo- 
derate drawing- iron, by which it is brought to the thickneſs 
of the tag of a lace : from this time, the ingot loſes its name, 
and commences gold wire. Twenty holes more of a leſſer 
iron, leave it ſmall enough for the leaſt iron; the fineſt holes 
of which laſt, ſcarce exceeding the hair of the head, finiſh 
the work. | . 1 0 thera 

To diſpoſe the wire to be ſpun on ſilk, they paſs it between 


two rollers of a little mill: theſe rollers are of poliſhed ſteel, 


and about three inches in diameter. They are ſet very cloſe to 


each other, and turned by means of a handle faſtened to one 


of them, which gives motion to the other. The geld wire in 
paſſing between the two, is rendered quite flat; but without 
joſing any thing of its gilding; and is rendered ſo exceed- 
ingly thin, and flexible, that it is eaſily ſpun on filk thread, 
by means of a hand-wheel; and ſo wound on a ſpool, or 
bobin. See WIRE. | OY IN | 

oLD LEAF, or beaten Gol p, is gold beaten with a ham- 
mer, into exceedingly thin leaves. END als ir; 

It is prodigious to conſider the fineneſs they will thus reduce 
a body of gold to: it is computed, that an ounce may be 
beaten into fixteen hundred leaves, each three inches ſquare ; 
in which ſtate it takes up more than 159092 times its former 
ſpace. See DUCTILITY. _ | So oe —orv 

Tnis gold they beat on a block of marble, commonly black 
marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſually rais'd three foot high: 
They make uſe of three ſorts of hammers, formed like mal- 
lets, of poliſhed iron. The firſt, which weighs, three, or 
four pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive ; the ſecond, of eleven 
or twelve pounds, to cloſe z and the third, , which weighs 


fourteen or fifteen pounds, to ſtretch and finiſh, 


They alſo make uſe of four moulds, of different ſizes 3 viz. 
two of vellom, the ſmalleſt 
MY 


ing hot, 


The method of preparing, and beating Gol pb —Fhey 
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fifty leaves, and the larger e is 11. ; Fo 
conſiſting each'of five hundred Om; the other 
guts, well ſcoured and prepared. See M6 © * of bullocks 


a quantity of pure gold, and form it into an ines. . 
| uce, by forgin , into a vote Be F' Yep FS 
ſheet of paper : which done, cut the. plate 18 1. 
pieces about an inch ſquare, and lay them in the 85 ittle 
ſmalleſt mould, to begin to ſtretch them. After rſt, or 
been hammered here a while with the ſmall mn ep have 
cut each of them into four ; and put them in 1 they 
| nou $0.08 1 further. 7 t ſecond 
pon taking them hence t than ud” » 
and put thenr into the third I acer Wain into four, 
255 ene 1 before, and laid in the la 0 
mould ; where they are beiten ee on." Alt, 
_ required = 3 ho ng my beaten. e the degree of thin- 
The leayes thus finiſhed, they take them out of e. 
and diſpoſe them in little paper books be Ne E. 
| 5 the gold to ſtick to: each book ordinarily contains ty % 
Ty, gold 4g | e I ve en- 
There are two ſizes of theſe books : twenty-five leres 
It muſt be obſerved that gold is beaten more, or le 9 
| 8 the kind, or quality of the work it is N 7 
or the gold. wire-drawers to gild their ingots withal, is | fe 
much thicker, than that for gilding the f No of at 
&c. withal, See Gizpinsg, 


rames af pictures, 


1 


Shell Gol p is that uſed by the illuminers; "and wherewitha 


we write gold letters.—lt is made of the parings « 

and even of the leaves themſelves, reduce WET 12 0 1 
powder, by grinding on a marble, with oney. After hea k 
ing it to infuſe ſome time in aqua fortis, they putit in ſhells, 
where it ſticks, To. uſe it, they dilute it with gum water, 


or ſoap water, 90 | 
urniſhed GoLp, is that ſmoothened,; or poliſhed with 
ſteel inſtrument called a burniſber, if it + Wine 
or gilding on metal; or with a woolf's tooth, if it be gilding 
in water. See BURNISHE R, and GiLDING. . * 
ton, 4 GOLD, isa phraſe uſed to ſignify a million of crowns 
OWN. 3 F f 
Tun of GoLv, is a kind of money of account, uſed by the 


Virgin Gol p, is gold, | juſt as it is taken out of the mines before 


SS ww 


i. e. half a twenty-fqurth of each. See CARACT and 
HBouteroue maintains, that the electrum of the antients was 
geld of nineteen carats; or four parts gold, and a fifth filyer 
rom an ordinance of king John of France, it appears 
that the gold then ſtruck at Paris was of nineteen carats 33 
and. yet it.is added that it was the beſt and fineſt gold the 
©. known on earth. -. . .. 0 es 
In England, at this time, the ſtandard of crown gold is twen- 


_ 
. 
. 
5 
be 


whereof conſiſts of forty or 


" ty-two carats, See GUINEA..., | 
Gold chain, ſee the article CHAIN. „„ 
Chia Goin ee Crorn Gl. 
GoLD money, 8 N Moner. 7 0 0 


GOL 


en Gol p, ſee the article QUuzzy, 
Potable Gol p, aurum potabile, fee POTABLE 
Fulminating Go LD, auritm ulminans, fee AURUM. © 
Gol p, in medicine, and chymiſtry- 
ral preparations of geld for medicinal uſes; as ſalts; mercuries 
and tinctures of gold; but it is a point not yet well agreed 
whether gold have any real property whereby it may be 
in medicine. 9 29 ie a Of ich 
The moſt anti 
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pretty certain gold muſt have an e 
filings bein 
well purg 


| : a quantity of gold 
taken by a perſon in a bolus, he was very 


glands of the inteſtines, promoted their vibrations, and thus 
expreſſed the humour ſecreted therein. Borrhi, in a letter to 
Bartholin, relates, that having heated an ingot of fine gold 
ſeveral times red hot, and extinguiſhed it as often in water, 
he found the weight of the ingot conſiderably diminiſhed ; 
upon which, 2 acns to evaporate the water, he drew a 
little quantity of gold from it. Hence it appears, that the 
ſubtile parts of the gold paſs into the liquors it is extinguiſhed 
in; and hence, it is argued, it may have conſiderable 
effects on the body. 1 „ eee 
Notwithſtanding the ſmall number of experiments whe reon 
the medicinal efficacy of geld is founded; the alchymiſts will 
have it contain the radical balm of life, for the retrieving of 
health and youth, and the removal of all diſeaſes. 05 
according to them, contains a ſulphur friendly to nature, 
like that of the ſun, which animates the whole univerſe: 
and on this principle they have formed a thouſand airy pro- 
leer for an univerſal remedy, See ELI XII | 

n effect, tis probable the Arabs and alchymiſts were only 
brought to attribute all theſe virtues to gold, from their perceiv- 
ing certain qualities therein, which they ſuppoſed it muſt com- 
municate to other bodies. Thus e. gr. gold being commonly 


to be proper to preſerve animal matters, and defend them 
from putrifaction: which is juſt as reaſonable as ſome phy- 
ſicians preſcribing the blood of an aſs's ear as an appeaſing re- 
medy, by reaſon the aſs is a very peaceable animal. See 
AvRrum Potabile,  ' © | 


by the French name, or. See METAL, and 


on 
k 


SET 


ulverizin 
0 r 125 of the laſt difficulty; and it is hard to con- 


tian natron, which is common enough throughout the eaſt. 
See AURUM Potabile, and Ax AT RON. nne 
GorDen FLEECE, in the ancient mythology, was the ſkin, 


dragon that never ſlept; but taken and carried off by Jaſon, 
and the Argonauts. See Ax GO Aurs. 
Many authors have endeavoured to ſhew that this fable is an 
allegorical repreſentation of ſome real hiſtory, particularly 
of the philoſopher's ſtone, See AL MYM Tx. 
Order of the Gol DEN FLEECE, is a military order inftituted 
by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 1429. See Ox DER. 
It took its denomination from a repreſentation of the golden 
fleece, bore by the knights on their collars, which conſiſted 
of flints, and ſteels. The king of Spain is now grand maſter 
of the order, in quality of duke of Burgundy : the number 


of knights is fixed- to thirty-one. | | 
It is uſually ſaid to have been inſtituted on occaſion of an im- 
menſe profit which that prince made by wool; though others 
will have a chymical myſtery couched under it, as under 
that famous one of the antients, which the adepti contend | 
ſecret of the elixir, wrote on the 


to be no other than the 
fleece of a ſheep, 


The chymiſts make ſeve- | 


on, 
of uſe ors 
| | I William biſhop of 
ent phyſicians are all ſilent on the matter: Fa 
the Arabs are the firſt who mention it in this quality.— 
Avicenna attributes extraordinary virtues to it; but he 
ſpeaks on conjecture more than experiment. And yet it is 


thereby: but this might be owing to the great 
weight of its particles, which impinging violently againſt the 


old, | 


faid to be incapable of being deſtroyed ; it is hence-concluded | 


GoLD, in heraldry, is one of the metals; more properly called | G 
oy 


| GOLPS,, in herald 


* Cl CY 


| GovrT. 


row canals, is very 


GON 


ATTAIN CAE 
he had ſuggeſted to Philip J. 
order was inſtituted by his 
duke of Burgundy with a view 
John Germain, biſhop of Cha- 
the order, upon this occaſion made him 
and aſſured the young prince. that the 
order had been inſtituted with a view to the fleece of Gideon. 
Wil Tournay, chancellor likewiſe of the 
order, pretends that the duke of Burgundy had in view 
both the golden fleece of Jaſon, and Jacob's fleece, i. 
the ſpeckled ſheep belonging ty this patriarch, according to 
agreement made with his father-in-law Laban, Which 
_ ſentiment, gave birth to a great work of this prelate in 
two parts: in the firſt, under the ſymbol of the fleece of 
Jaſon is A the virtue of magnanimity, which a 
night ought to poſſeſs ; and under the ſymbol of the fleece 
of Jacob, he repreſents the virtue of juſtice. 
Paradin is of the ſame mind, and tells us that the duke 
deſigned to inſinuate that the fabulous conqueſt which Jaſon 
is ſaid to have made of the golden fleece in Colchis, was no- 
thing elſe but the conqueſt of virtue, which gains a victo- 
ry over thoſe horrible monſters vice, and our evil inclinations. 
GOLDEN NUMBER, in chronology, a number ſhewing what 
year of the moon's cycle, any given year is. See CYCLE 
of the moon, and NUMBER. © | 
To find the GoLDEN NUMBER of any year fince Chriſt. — 
vince the lunar cycle commences with the year before our 
Saviour's birth; to the year of our Lord add 1: then divi- 
ding the ſum by 19 ; the ſum remaining after the diviſion, 
is the go/den number required: if there be nothing remaining, 
the golden number is 19. | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the golden number of the preſent year 1725. 
were required: 1725-I=1726. And 1726. divided by nine- 
teen, 2 a quotient nine, and leaves a remainder of ſixteen, 
the golden number of this year. 
The golden number is uſed in the Julian calendar, to ſhew on 
what days the new moons fall. In ſucceſſion of time, how- 
ever, it muſt be obſerved, that the golden numbers, through 
the defect of the lunar cycle recede, and do no longer ſhew 
the true time of new moons, c. See CALENDAR. 
+ Hence, in the Gregorian reformation of the calendar, the 
| 1 * number is thrown out; and the epact introduced in 
lieu thereof. See Ep AC. 
GOLDEN prebendary of Hereford, ſee PREBENDARY. | 
OLDEN RULE, in arithmetick, a rule or praxis, of great 
| uſe, and extent in the art of numbers; whereby we find 
. A fourth proportional to three quantities given, See Px 0- 
POR TION. e 18 $6 is 2201 MG 
The golden rule is alſo called the Rule 2 and Rule of 
| Proportion. See its nature and uſe under the article RULE 


Oliver de la Marche writes that 
1 archduke of Auſtria, that the 
1 grandfather Philip the Good, 
to that of Jaſon; and that 
lons, chancellor of 
change his opinion, 


|. OF THREE, 1 
| S ſapbur of antimony, foe AN TIMox x. 
Order of the GOLDEN Stole, 5 Le 


ry, are roundles, or torteaux of a pur- 
peur. | 
ISF, in anatomy, a kind of articulation of the 


GOMPHOS 


bones, wherein one is. chaſed, or fitted immoveably into 


Y'| another, after the manner of a peg, or nail, See ARTI- 


. ."CULATION.. 
. 2 word is 

2 nail, or peg. 1 2 
The teeth are ſet in 
and MAxILLA. 
GONAGRA *, in medicine, the gout in the knee. See 


Greek Jouperts, formed of veligos, clavus, à 
the jaws by gemphoſis. See Too r R, 


The word is 
ſeining. | 
GONARCHA, a term in the antient dialling- Mr. Per- 
rault, in his notes on Vitruvius, lib. ix. c. 9. takes the go- 
narcha to have been a dial drawn on divers ſurfaces, or 
planes; _ ſome of which being horizontal, others vertical, 
others oblique, &c. formed divers angles“. | 
®* Whence the appe v, knee, or yora, angle. 


compoſed of yaw, knee, and eype, captura, 


Hation ; from 


21 GONDOLA®, a little, flat boat, very long and narrow 


_ chiefly uſed at Venice, to row on the canals. See BoA r. 
The word is Italian, gondola: Du Cange derives it from the 
yulgar Greek xovy]eazs, a bark, or little ſhip ; Lancelot de- 
- duces it from vod, a term in Athenzus for a ſort of vaſe. 
The middle ſized" þ gondola's are upwards of thirty foot long, 
and four broad: always terminate at each end in a very 
- ſharp point, which is raiſed perpendicularly the full height of 
a'man. 
The addreſs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paſſing their nar- 
remarkable: there are uſually two to 
each gondola; and they row by puſhing before them. The 
foreman reſts his oar on the left ſide of the gondola - the hind- 
man is placed on the ſtern, that he may ſee the head over the 
tilt, or covering of the gondola; and reſts his oar, which is 
very long, on the right fide of the gondola. 
GONFALON, or GonxANon, a kind of round tent, 
bore as a canopy, at the head of the proceſſions of the princi- 
pal churches at Rome, in caſe of rain; its verge, or banner 
Kring for a ſhelter, where there is not a great deal of atten · 


| 


. dance, 
GONOR- 


yo, 
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GONORRHCEA®, ro, in medicine, an involuntary 
flux or dripping of ſeed, or other humour, by the penis; 
without erection, or titillation. See SER D. | 


The word is formed of the Greek yoy@-, genitura, feed, and 
beo, fluo, I flow. 1 kn £5 

gonorrhea is of two kinds: the one ſimple, the other 
virulent. at . 


Simple GowoRRRHOR A, or that without virus, or malignity, 


* 


takes its riſe from violent exerciſes, and ſtrainings; the im- 


moderate uſe of hot foods, and particularly, fermented liquors, 


as wine, beer, cyder, c. It is cu 
nouriſhing foods, broths, c. 

This ſpecies is again divided into two; the one true, gonor- 
rbæa vera, wherein the humour diſcharged is real ſeed: the 
other ſpurivus, gonorrbæa notha, wherein the dripping humour 
is not ſeed, but a matter from the glands about the proſtates, 


See PRoOSTATES, 


This latter kind bears fome reſemblance to the fluor albus | 


or whites in women; and frequently remains a long time, 


without much diminution of the patient's ſtrength. Some | 


call it a catarrhal gonorrhea, Its ſeat is in the glands of the 
proſtrates, which are either too much relaxed or ulcerated. 

Virulent GoNoRRHOE A, gonorrhea virulenta, ariſes from ſome 
impure commerce, and is the firſt ſtage of the venereal 
diſeaſe ; being what we properly call a clap. See VENEREAL 
diſeaſe, and CLAP. 


The parts here primarily affected are the proſtates in men, 


and lacunæ in women, which being ulcerated by ſome con- 
tagious matter received in coition, emit, firft, a whitiſh, 
watery liquor, with an acute pain: This afterwards grows 
yellowiſh, then ſharper, and at length greeniſh, or blueiſh, 
and frequently foetid. | 
It is attended with a tenſion and inflammation of the yard, 
and an ardor urinz, or ſharpneſs of urine, which gives a 
painful ſenſation in the emiſſion; the urinary paſlage being 
torn and excoriated by the acrimony of the humour, 
Hence ariſe tumours of the prepuce, and glans, with 
cers on the ſame ; and ſometimes in the urethra. 

The cauſe of the virulent gonorrhea, according to M. Littre, 
is ſome acid humour, heated, rarified, and raiſed at the 
time of coition, from the internal parts of the pudendum 


by indulging reſt, | 


GOOD, or Good Ess, denotes 


Goon, in metaphyſics, 


who divide beings into good or perfect, and 
fect. See Es$ENCE. ts 


Goo 
diureticks, particularly. thoſe. of turpenti 
| tle aſtringents; as Ki Lp waters, DOE 


tincture of roſes, tincture of coral 
A ptyaliſm, or falivation, never cures a gonorrhea. See 


3"and 


laſtly, gen- 
in cochinea], Se. en, 


SALIVATIO W. | 77; 
As whatever tends 
duces toproerys, or improve bunan nature, or foe ot 
oppolition to evi, WICH tends to deſtr W 5 
i habla divided 38 eee e u the fame, 
Hence goed. is divided by the philoſophers into, 10 - 
private good; which.is that whereby a thing — 4 — far, 
&c. it ſelf; under which comes that popular irie © 
goods of body, mind, and fortune. ion of 
20 Bonum communionis, whatever promotes. the intern 
welfare of ſociety; as all the civil n intereſt, and 
4 or metaphyſical Goop | 
abſolute, or real Goon, and G0 per ſe, i K 
perfection, or integrity of a thing, wher eby ag ge ia 
thing that belongs to its nature, See PEREECTioN,. "a4 
In this ſenſe all things that are, are good ;. inaſmu = the 
have the perfections naturally belonging to things = * 
kind. Thus, a thinking ſubſtance is good, or perfect eir 
has all the eſſential r thought: ſo an extended fub- 
ſtance is good, as it poſſeſſes all the parts neceſſary to cor a: 
D ch. 7 Woe ee y to conſtitute 
n effect, as it is abſurd to imagine a being wi ; 
eſſence ; ſo is it, to imagine a being wither the roof ts 
of its eſſence: ſo that it appears an error in ſome philoſoph _ 
| evil, or imper- 
Others define metaphyſical, or tranſcendental goodneſ;, b 
congruency with the divine will; as making that the "Bu 
ſure of all real 27855 e -: 
hyical, or natural GooD, is that whereby a thing poſſeſſe 
things neceſſary to its bene eſe, i. e. its well-being, or 3 
perfection; and to the performance of its functions, and 


uſes. | 1 | 
In this ſenſe, phyſical goodneſs coincides with phyſical per- 
fection. See PERFECTION. ,,  _ t oy 
To this are required the ſeveral powers, and faculties, in their 
proper degree; a due ſituation, figure, and proportion of 


of a woman infected, and lodged in the urethra of the man: | parts, & 


It has different ſeats in the body: ſometimes it only fixes on 
Cowper's mucous glands; ſometimes on the proftates ; and 
ſometimes on the veſiculæ ſeminales : ſometimes it poſſeſſes 
two; and ſometimes all three of theſe places at once. 


From this diverſity of ſeats of the gonorrhea" virulenta, | 


M. Littre makes two ſorts ; ſimple, which only affects one of 
the three parts; and compound, or complicated, where ſeveral 
are affected. e „ 


That ſeated in the mucous glands, he obſerves, may remain 


ſimple, through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, by reaſon 
the mouths of thoſe glands open into the urethra an inch and 
half an this ſide the proſtates, and alſo look down towards 
the glans; ſo that their liquor is eaſily diſcharged. The 
other two ſorts mutually produce each other; by reaſon the 
ducts of the veſiculæ ſeminales terminate in the urethra in 
the middle of thoſe of the proſtates: ſo that there is an eaſy 
communication between them. 

That ſeated in the mucous glands, is much the rareſt caſe; 
and the eaſieſt cured. The cure is effected by emollient cata- 
plaſms, and fomentations upon the part, and a half- bath. 
Mem, de Þ Acad. ann. 1711. | Os 

For the other ſpecies, more powerful means are to be uſed, — 
the principal remedies are mercurial purges, an emulſion of 


c. We have likewiſe great commendations of green pre- 
Cipitate of mercury, and mercur, dulcis. Balſ. ſaturni tere- 


binthinatum, prepared with a gentle fire, of ſacch. ſaturni, | 


and oil of turpentine, is much applauded where the heat is 
great about the reins and genitals ; as alſo camphor. An in- 
fuſion of cantharides in wine, is the noſtrum of a noted 
Dutch phyſician. Reſin of the wood guaiacum is alſo recom- 
| mended; and balſam of cupaiba is held a ſort of ſpecifick: 
to which muſt be added antimonium diaphoreticum, bezoar- 
_ dicum minerale, water wherein mercury has been boiled; 
injections of lime-water, mercurius dulcis, faccharum ſa- 
turni, &c. | | 
Pitcairn's method of curing the gonorrhea virulenta, is as 
follows : in the beginning of the diſeaſe, he purges with a 
laxative ptiſan of ſenna, ſalt of tartar, and melilot flowers; 
and gives the patient whey for his drink. After three, or 
four days ſpent in purging, if the ſcalding of the urine, and 
the flux, be abated, and the colour and conſiſtence of the 
matter improved ; he adminiſters bolus's of turpentine, and 
thaponticum, for ſix or ſeven days; and if they keep the body 
looſe, ſo much the better. By all means, aſtringents 
to be avoided ; the gonorrh&a being ſcarce ever known to 
8 into a pox, unleſs too haſtily ſtopped. Pitcairn 
in MS, | | - 
Du Blegny directs the cure of the gonorrhea, to begin with a 
gentle cathartic of caſſia, ſenna, cryſtal mineral, tamarinds, 


green hempſeed, cuttle-hſh-bone, turpentine, ſacch. faturni, | 


N 


ov 


Moral, or ethical Goop, is the 


r c. | . 
Note, beſide abſolute phyſical goodne/s, there may be a relative 
one; as in foods, which to one man are ſalutary, to another 
poiſon, &c, To this head alſo belongs the things good pro tem- 
pore, or according to circumſtances; as the amputation of a 
mortified limb, c. FVV 
5 agreement of a thinking, rea- 
ſonable being, and of the habits, acts, and inclinations 
thereof, with the dictates of right reaſon, and the will of the 
creator, as diſcovered by natural light, See VI R TUuE. 
In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, ſaid, 
thought, deſired, be juſt, and good ; but it muſt be done 
thought, Ic. well, i. e. from good principles, and to good 
ends. | 98 2 | 
Others define moral good more largely. Moral, which they 
alſo call relative good, according to them, is ſomething that 
is good to another, or that tends ſomeway to the perfection 
thereof, —In this ſenſe they divide it into three kinds, hone- 
tum, Pr ys and utile. | 


* 


The firſt, honum boneſtum,. is what, agrees with right reaſon 
| and is defirable for it ſelf : as all things virtuous: e. gr. to 
love God, reſpe& our parents, &c, It is conſidered without 
any regard to pleaſure ; not but that there is a ſincere plea- 
ſure annexed to it. Zeno, and the Stoics, allow of no other 
goods; thoſe of the body, &c. they call commoda, conveni- 
encies, not goods. See S TOI oss. 
Bonum jucundum, is that which is good, as it tends to give 
us pleaſure, and is deſired on that account; but without any 
repugnancy to virtue, or right reaſon: as muſic, to the ears; 
e,, mat won ayfos. 
Bonum utile, or commodum, is that which is good on ac- 
count e g elſe for which it is deſired ;, as money, 
riches, : e e ee | 
Chief, or ſupreme Goon, ſummum bonum; fee SUMMUM. 
Bonum. [ 51 1 eee hab n 
Philoſophers are divided as to what the chief good of man 
conſiſts in; whether in the goads of fortune, of body, or 
of mind. Some hold riches and honours the ſupreme good ; 
others, as Ariſtippus, and the Cyrenaic ſchool, bodily plea- 
ſures ; and others, as Zeno, and the Stoics, virtue. See 
CrRENAIC, Srolcs, GW. eee 
Goop will, I foe . MON place. 50 | 
GooD works, 4 MER1T, and SUPEREROGATION. 
Goop abearing, bonus geſtus, in a law ſenſe, is particularly uſed 
for an exact carriage, or behaviour of a ſubject towards the 
king, and his liege people; to which ſome men, upon their 
miſbehaviour, are bound. See SURETY. ; 
He that is bound to this, Lambard fays, is more ſtrict) 
bound than to the peace; becauſe, whereas, the peace is not 
broken without an affray, battery, or ſuch like, this ſurety 
de bono geſtu may be forfeited by the number of a man's com- 
FN nne bs 


- althza, and rhubarb, adminiſtered every other day : then, 


. 


G O R 
Goop aller; 


| CALLER. / eats 
(Good behaviours f ſee er abearing, and PEACE. 
Goon taſſe, 5 Taerz. 4 aig | 
GOO DS, bona, in law, and particularly the civil law, include 
all kinds of effects, riches, lands, poſſeſſions, &c. See Er- 


CTS. | p 
There are two kinds of goods 3 moveable, res moventes, or 


mobiles 3 and immovable, res non moventes or immabiles. 
MovEABLE, CHATTELS, Cc. AY 
It is a maxim in the civil juriſprudence, that he who con- 
fiſcates the body, confiſcates the goods ; meaning that all the 
effects of a perſon condemued to a capital puniſhment; or 


FISCATION. 8 f 
A man is ſaid to bind himſelf body and goods ; meaning, that 
beſides his goods he obliges his perſon, and ſubmits to remain 
in priſon, provided he do not execute his promiſe. * 
Goods, again, are divided into 1% proper, paternal, patrimo- 
nial, hereditary 3 29 acquired, or acqueſts, alio quam hæredi- 
tatis jure acquiſita : and 30 conqueſts ; viro & uxori ſlante ſoci- 
etate 4 = Xi it 
Goods again are divided into real and perſonal, See REAL, 
and PERSONAL.—And laſtly, into noble, or free; and ſer- 
vile, or baſe. See FREE, BASE, Cc. | | 
Goods belonging to the domain of the crown, ad fiſcum ſpec- 
tantia, cannot be alienated for ever; unleſs by way of ex- 
change: they may be ſold under the faculty of perpetual re- 
demption. See REDEMPTION, a N | 
Juentitious GooDs, adventitia, are thoſe which ariſe other- 
wiſe than by ſucceſſion from father, or mother; or from 
direct anceſtor to deſcendant. See ADVENTITIOUS. 
Dotal Goops, dotalia, thoſe accruing from a dowry, and 

which the huſband is not allowed to alienate. See Dow Rx. 
Fugitives Goops 3; ſee the article FV r Iz. ; 
Paraphernal Goops, paraphernalia, are thoſe which the wife 
gives her huſband to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing 
them when ſhe pleaſes. See PARAPHERNALIA. 
Prohibited Goo ps; ſee the article PROHIBITED. : 
Profedtitious GooDs, profettitia, are thoſe ariſing by direct 
ſucceſſion, To 
Receptitious Goops, were thoſe which the wife might reſerve 
the full property of to her ſelf, and enjoy them indepen- 

dantly of her huſband : in diſtinction from dotal, and para- 
 Þhernal goods. 
Vacant Goops, vacantia, are thoſe abandoned, or left at large, 
either by reaſon the heir renounces them, or that the defunct 
has no heir. See VACANT. p 
Allstting of Goops, i Here 

ee 


Conſignment of Goops, CoNnNSIGNMENT. 
Running of Goops, RUNNING. 
GORDIAN, a term in hiſtocy.—GorDIAaN inet was a 
knot made in the leathers, or harneſs of the chariot of Gor- 
dius, king of Phrygia, and father of Midas; fo very intri- 
cate, that there was no finding where it began, or ended. 
The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle had declared 
that he ſhould be maſter of Aſia who could untie this knot. 
Alexander having undertaken it, and fearing that if he 
ſhould not be able to effect it, it would be deemed an ill 
augury, and prove a check in the way of his conqueſts ; cut 
it aſunder with his ſword : and thus, ſays Quintus Curtius, 
either accompliſhed the oracle, or eluded it. 

Some will have the phraſe derived from Gordius, who tied the 
fatal knot ; others, from Gordia, a city in Phrygia, where 
the knot was made. | 

GORE, in heraldry, one of the regular abatements, uſed, ac- 
cording to Gwillim, to denote a coward, See ABATE- 
MENT. | 

It conſiſts of two arches, or curve lines, drawn, one from 
the ſiniſter chief, the other from the ſiniſter baſe, and meet- 
ing in an acute angle in the middle of the feſs-point ; as re- 
preſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 64. 

GOREL, a name, or title, given to the prince of Georgia. 
Elbe Gorel is always a Mahometan : The Sophi of Perſia 
obliges him to obſerve the religion of the Alcoran, in order 
to preſerve the dignity of Gorel in his family. 

GORGE, in falconry, is the uppermoſt bag, or ſtomach of 
a hawk, or falcon ; being that which receives the food the 
firſt, See Hawk, and BIRD. | eh 
The gorge, ingluvies, is the ſame in birds of prey with what we 
2 the craw, or crop. — When the bird is fed, he is ſaid to 

gorged. 
—.— in architecture, denotes a ſort of concave moulding, 
wider, but not ſo deep as a ſcotia ; uſed chiefly in frames, 
clambraghs, &c.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 6, and 8. See alſo 
CONTA. - | 
Gon of a chimney, is the part between the chambranle, and 


ſtraight, perpendicular, in form of a bell, &c. 

Gorgs is ſometimes alſo uſed for a moulding that is concave 
in the upper part, and convex at bottom; more properly 
called gula, and cymatium, See GULA, and CYMATIUM. 
ORGE is alſo uſed for the neck of a column; more properly 
Called collarino, and gorgerin. See GORGERIN, Cc. 


perpetual baniſhment, are forfeited to the king. See Con-|. 


the crowning of the mantle, —Of this there are divers forms, | 


GOT 


[Gor6n, in; fortification, / the entrance of a bation 3, 6f 
AA 


of a. ravelin, or other out-work. See BAa8T1o0N, 
VELIN, Se. Nun Pitt u . 641 

The Goc E of 4 baſtion is what remains of the ſides of the 
polygon of a place, after retrenching the, curtins : in which 
caſe it makes an angle in the centre of the baſtion. Such is 
AHD Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. 


See In flat baſtions, the gorge is a right line on the curtain; 


reaching between the two flanks. 5 WE 
GORGE F4 a half-moon,. or ravelizi, is the ſpace between the 
two ends of their faces next the place, oy 5 
Gorge of the other out-works, is the interval betwixt their 
ſides next the ditch, | | 1 
All the gorges are to be deſtitute of parapets; otherwiſe, the 
beſiegers having taken poſſeſſion of a work, might make 


ſo ou they are only fortified with paliſadoes, to prevent a 
ſurpriſe, | 1 7 
Half the Gor Gs, demi- Gox Gx, that part of the polygon 
between the flank, and the centre of the baſtion, as AH. 
See DE MiI-gorge. 
GORGED, in heraldry, is when a crown, coronet, or the 
like thing is bore about the neck of a lion, a ſwan, &c, In 
that caſe they ſay, the lion, or cygnet, is gorged with a ducal 
coronet, Oc, | | 
Gorged is alſo uſed when the gorge, or neck, of a peacock, 
ſwan, or the. like bird, is of a different colour, or metal 
from the reſt, | ; a 
GoRGED, among farriers, c. ſignifies as much as ſwelled.— 
In which ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a horſe are gorged ; the 
paſtern joint is gorged : you muſt walk him out to diſgorge his 
ſhoulder. 
GORGERIN, a part of the antient armour ; being that 
which covered the throat, or neck of a perſon armed at all 
points, See ARMs, and ARMOUR, 5 
GORGERIN, or GoRGE, in architecture, the little frieze 
in the doric capital, between the aſtragal, at the top of the 
ſhaft of the column, and the annulets.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 
24. lit. o. fig. 28. See alſo Doric CAPITAL. 
Some call it collarino. Vitruvius gives it the name hypotra- 
chelium. See HYPOTRACHELIUM, and CoLARIN. 
GOTHIC, or Gor HIC k, ſomething that has a relation 
to the Goths, an antient people, originally inhabiting that 
part of Sweden called Gothland; whence they ſpread them- 
ſelves over Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, &c. 
We fay, the gothic manner, gothic ignorance: the tyrant 
Maximin was of gothic race, Cc. | 
GoTaic Bibles ; ſee the article BI BLE. 
GoTHIC character, or writing, is a character, or manner of 
writing, which, in the main, is the ſame with the Roman, 
only full of angles, turns, arid bendings ; eſpecially. at the 
beginning and ending of each letter. See CHARACTER, 
and LETTER. | a 
The manuſcripts in gothic characters are not very antient.— 


gothic characters; and the firſt that tranſlated the bible into 
the gothic tongue. 
The runic characters are alſo frequently called gothic cha- 
racters. See Mabillon, de re Diplomat. 1, i. c. 2. But they 
who take the gothic characters to be the ſame with the runic, 
are miſtaken; as is ſhewn by Ol. Wormius, Junius in his 
preface to the goſpels wrote in gothic letters, and Dr. Hicks 
on the runic tongue. See Ru Nic. Ty 
GoTHIC architeciure, is that which deviates from the propor- 
tions, characters, &c. of the antique, See ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and ORDER. : 
The gothic architecture is frequently very ſolid, heavy, and 
maſſive; and ſometimes, on the contrary, exceedingly light, 
delicate, and rich. The abundance of little, whimſical, 
impertinent ornaments, are its moſt uſual character. 


antient, the other modern. — The antient is that which the 


tury: the edifices built in this manner were exceedingly maſ- 
ſive, heavy, and coarſe. | | 

Thoſe of the modern gothic run into the other extreme, being 
light, delicate, and rich to a fault: witneſs Weſtminſter 
abby, the cathedral of Litchfield, the croſs of Coven- 


try, Cc. 
The laſt kind continued long in uſe, eſpecially in Italy, iz. 
from the thirteenth century, to the reſtauration of the antique 
building in the ſixteenth. All the antient cathedrals are in 
this kind. See ARCHITECTURE. 
The inventors of the gothic architecture thought, no doubt, 
they had far ſurpaſſed the Greek architects: a Greek build- 
ing has not a ſingle ornament but what adds a beauty to the 
whole. The parts neceſſary to ſuſtain, or ſhelter it, as the 
columns, corniches, &c, derive all their beauty from their 
proportions: every thing is ſimple, meaſured, and reſttained 
to the uſe it is intended for, No daring, ,out of the way 
ſtrokes ; nothing quaint to impoſe on the eye: the propor- 
tions are ſo juſt, that nothing appears very grand of itſelf, 


Vol. I. | | | 


though the whole be grand. On the contrary, in the gothic 
. Io 1 | archi- 


uſe thereof to defend themſelves from the ſhot of the place: 


Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, was the firſt inventor of the 
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Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of gothic architecture; the one 


Goths brought with them from the north, in the fiſth cen- 


GoTHrck column, is any round pillar, in a gothic building, 
either too thick, or too ſmall for its height. Fee 


. 
* 


GoTHic medals; Tee the article MR DAI. 
GOUD, or Gaup; ſee the article WEIL D. 
GOVERNMENT, a quality, or office, which gives a 


1 
* 


The king was called to the government of England, by the 


George, c. 
GovERNMENT is alſo uſed for the country, city, or place, 
to which the power of governing, or commanding, is ex- 
"tended. „ 13:04 3-4 i n ; 5 
ments. There are thirty-eight governments, or provinces in 
that kingdom, independant of each other. 

there is another diviſion into governments, called grand go- 


of France, Burgundy, Normandy, Britanny, Picardy, Dau- 


by its ſeveral governor, but rather ſo many claſſes of gover- 
nors, or governments, contrived for the better, and eaſier re- 


general eſtates. 
GovERNMENT, again, is uſed for the manner, or form of 


governing, i. e. for the policy of a country, ſtate, &c, See 
LA w, and PoLIc v. 


cracies, and democracies. 
"CRACY, and DEMOCRACY. | 


GOVERNMENT, in grammar, is underſtood of that con- 


GOVERNOUR, an officer veſted by a king, or ſovereign 
Such a governaur being charged with mal-adminiſtration, was 
the citizens, &c.—A governour of a fortified place was an- 
tiently required to hold out three attacks, before he ſurren- 
GoveRNouR is alſo frequently uſed for a preſident, or ſuperin- 


tendant. 


pital, c. See BAN Kk, CoMPAN Y, HospiTAL, Cc. 
G0 U GE, an inſtrument uſed by diverſe artificers; being a 


nels, grooves, &c, in wood, ſtone, &c. See CH Iss EL. 
GOUST, Goir, a French term, for what the Italians call 


GOUT, arthritis, in medicine, a painful diſeaſe, occaſioned 
by a flux of ſharp humor, upon the joints of the body, See 


Some phylicians define the gout, an inflammation, ſwelling, 
and painfulneſs of the joints. —lts origin is uſually attribu- 


_ cafe it frequently proves mortal, not in the former. 


There are ſome found even twenty diameters high ; without 


Our cities, corporations, and boroughs, are uſually governed 
by mayors, with aldermen, and common-council-men, See 


bought the government of ſuch a province, ifland, Fc. The 


- alteration to be made in others joined, or conſtructed with 


them. See CONSTRUCTION, 
Conſtruction is divided into two parts; that of concord; 


and that of government; called alſo regimen. 


The gout is ſuppoſed to ariſe from two cauſes : a redundancy 


GOU 


architecture; we ſee huge vaults raiſed on' lender pillars, 
which one would expect every minute to tumble down, 
though they will ſtand for many ages. Eve thing is cram- | 
med with windows, roſes, . croſſes, figures, Tc. | 


CoLUMN, 
and ORDER. 


either diminution, or ſwelling, See DiMinuT1oON, e. 


man power, or right, to command, or rule over a place, a 
city, a province, a kingdom, or the like; either ſupremely, 
or by deputation. bf | 

Government is either general, and ſupreme, as that of a 
whole kingdom, empire, ſovereign ſtate, &c. ſee KING: 
DOM, EMPIRE, STATE, Cc. or particular, and ſubor- 
dinate ; which again is ſubdivided into civil, military, and 
ecclefiaſtical. See CIVIL, Military, and EccLEs1- 


ASTICAL., | 
The government of the king's houſhold belongs to the lord 


ſteward, See STEWARD, and HousHoLD. 


Mayor, ALDERMEN, &c. See alſo CIT v, &c. 


free voices of the parliament, and the people. Such a lord 


Eaſt India company nominate to the government of Fort St. 


Sanſon has given us maps of France, divided into its govern- 


Beſide theſe, 


vernments, whereof there are twelve, viz, thoſe of the iſle 


phiny, c. which are not proper provinces, commanded each 


gulating the ſeats, &c. of ſo many governors, bailiffs, pre- 
volts, &e, as were obliged to aſſiſt at the holding of the 


In this ſenſe governments are divided into monarchies, ariſto- 
Sce MonaRcny, ARISTO- 


The government of France is monarchic; that of Venice, 
ariſtocratic ; and that of the United Provinces, democratic - 
The government of England is mixt, being both monarchi- 
cal, ariſtecratic, and democratic all in one. 


ſtruction of nouns, and verbs, wherein they require ſome 
OUN, and VERB. 


See Con- 
coRD.—The rules, or meaſures of government, or regimen, 
ſee under the article REGIMEN. | 


prince, with the command and adminiſtration of a province, 
place, &c. See GOVERNMENT. 


recalled, and brought to his trial. —A governour repreſents the 
king; and not only commands the garriſon, troops, &c. but 


dered. 


See PRESIDENT, c. 
Thus we ſay, the governour of the bank; the governour and 
directors of the South-Sea company; the governor of an hoſ- 


ſort of round, hollow chiſſel; ſerving to cut holes, chan- 
guſto, and we, taſte. See TASTE. 


ISRATR. 5 


ted to wine, venery, gluttony, and idleneſs. 


of humors, and a weakneſs of the joints. Its proper ſeat 1s 
in the limbs; not in the trunk of the body: in the latter 


_— 


brain) as 77 7 70 to hinder the 


Muſgrave makes the apoplexy a gout, becauſe ariſing from the 
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abundance of pituita, or phlegm, Accord; 4. 
dant pituita throws itſelf oh — lungs, the 128 "Wh redun- 
part, it makes, according to him, an apoplectic re 
of the liver, of the Jungs, of the ſpleen, S. baut 
The gout may be conſidered as a painful, periodical ad I 
tical paroxyſm, tending to free the body of an offenſi * 
corroſive matter, by throwing it upon the — 5 
breathing it out inſenſibly; or comminuting it ſo 28 — þ 
der it harmleſs, or capable of circulating freely alo wo 
the juices, till by collecting agai 2 
Juices, 4 ing again, gradually increafin 
ſeparating from the blood, it cauſes another paroxyſm * 
The gout is either regular, or irregular.— Regular, when; 
appears to be ſeated in the extremities of the body — : 
at ſtated periods, and with a gradual increaſe and decline of 
the ſymptoms. —Trregular, when the paroxyſms are freque : 
and uncertain; when the ſymptoms vary, or Lopes a » 
miſcuouſly, and the diſeaſe appears to be ſeated in the — 
nal parts of the body; as the ſtomach, brain, &c, leaving 
the extreme parts, as the hands, feet, tc,” free from 
pain, hy oy | FY 
According as different parts are affected by this diſt i 
goes by different names: when it ſeizes the feet, it i cake 
podogra; when the knees, genagra; when the hands, 4; 
ragra; and when the hip joint, ſciatica, c. See opa 
ORA, CHIRAGRA, ScraTica, G. IK 
Sometimes it attacks the whole body at the ſame time, and 
then it-is called the general or univerſal gout. e 
The gout may be hereditary, or natural to the conſtitution 
proceeding from a too great conſtriction of the capillary 
veſſels, whence the gouty humor is more eaſily lodged, or 
detained in them, It may alſo proceed from high living, 
crapula's, and eating ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion ; 
a ſedentary life, drinking too freely of tartarous wines; ir- 
regular living, exceſs in ny. an obſtructed perſpiration, 
and a ſuppreſſion of the natural evacuations, oy 
The immediate cauſe of the gout appears to be an alkaline, cr 
acrimonious matter in the blood; which being ſeparated from 
it at particular times, falls upon the joints, but moſt fre- 
quently upon the feet, and hands; which, if it be repelled, 
or if the blood be overcharged therewith, ſo that a criſis can- 
not be procured in the extremities (as generally happens in 
old age) it falls upon the nobler parts; and then produces the 
TT N 
The regular gout chiefly and immediately affects the tendors, 
nerves, membranes, and ligaments of the body, about the 
joints, —Sometimes a cold ſhivering fit precedes, and generally 
a fever accompanies its firſt appearance, which focm goes of; 
and returns by intervals. A flight pain is felt im the joints, 
where the crifs is performed, which increas gruiizzlly ; and 
in the podagra generally fixes firſt on the great twe ; thence 
proceeding to the tarſus and metatarſus; fomerimes, eſpecially 
in old age, it attacks the knees and hands; ami wherever ic 
is, by diſtending and irritating the pants, cus a violent 
pain, not unlike to that of a difloczted bane, When the 
pain is at its ſtate, there appears an inflammation and ſwell- 
ing ; both which increaſe as the pain increaſes; and upon 
their remiflion, the paroxyſm is ended; though the tender- 
neſs and ſwelling in ſevere fits, will ſometimes remain a longer 
time, and cauſe an uneaſineſs upon motion. 
It is obſerved, 'that women, children, and young men, are 


ſeldom troubled with the gout, unleſs it be hereditary ; and 


that it rarely attacks before the patient is thirty-five, or forty 
years old, and ſometimes not till the decline of life ; that the 
corpulent are more ſubject to it, than thoſe who are ſpare, 
and lean ; that the pain increaſes towards night, and de- 
creaſes towards the morning; that the longer the intervals be- 
tween the paroxyſms, the more ſevere they prove, and the 
longer they generally continue. ; 
The diſeaſe uſually returns. twice a year, viz. in the ſpring, 
and autumn; and in the latter the paroxyſm is ſometimes 
two, or three months, before it comes to a period: though its 
duration is ſometimes not above three or four weeks. 

Theſe are called cardinal paroxyſms, to diſtinguiſh them from 


others of leſs duration, which happen between the ſpring and 


autumn. The more high-coloured the utine, and the lels 
ſediment it depoſites ; the further is the diſeaſe from the ſtate 
of concoction, as it is termed. According to the violence and 
continuance of the fever, the paroxyſm proves more or 


ſevere, 1 
In conſtitutions much broke or ſhattered with the gout, there 


are uſually ſtony, or chalky concretions formed in the Joints 
of the fingers, or toes, and thence tranſlated to the viſcera, 
which caſe is often attended with irregular, frequent, and 
ſhort paroxyſms in the extremities. In the decline of life, 
when the uſual fits do not happen ; or if the gouty matter be 
ſuddenly repelled from the extremities by an 1mproper regi- 
men, or medicines; it uſually ſeizes the internal parts, and 
frequently the r ane 1 8 
of appetite, reaching to vomit, indigeſtion, A C , 
guad de aſthma, Garten; _ ark, 7 one We = 
il nervous tubes (eſpecially thoſe © ſtomach, an 
capillary, (eſpecia Naur 2 animal ſpirits: 


upon which death ſuddenly enſues. 


Sydenham gives us an accurate hiſtory of a regular fit wo | 


c. cauſing want 


G o 


in the feet : it begins towards the cloſe of January, or be- 
ginning of February, without the leaſt previous notice; ex- 
cept, perhaps, a crudity, or apepſy for ſome weeks before- 
hand; with a fort of windy intumeſcence, and a heavineſs 
of the body, which continually increaſes, till at laſt, a pa- 
roxyſm breaks out; being preceded, ſome days, with a fort 
of torpor, and a ſenſible deſcent of the flatulencies through 
the fleſh of the thighs, with fome ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. The 
day before the paroxyſm, the patientꝰ's appetite is very greedy ; 
an hour or two after midnight he is waked by a pain, com- 
monly in his great toe, ſometimes in the heel, -ankle, or the 
calf of the leg, not unlike the pain felt upon a diſlocation 
of the ſaid: bones; with a ſenſe as if water were ſprinkled 


ſome approach to a fever: the pain in the mean time, 
which at firſt was more remiſs, gradually encreaſes; in pro- 
portion to which the chillineſs abates. By night, it is ar- 
rived at its height, and ſettled, about the- ligaments of the 
bones of the tarſus, and metatarſus ; where it ſometimes re- 


- theſe ligaments; ſometimes the biting, or gnawing of a dog; 
or a ſqueezing, or coarQation. Thus far the part affected has 
ſuch an exquiſite ſenſe, that it cannot bear the weight of the 


perſon's ſtepping. Hence, a thouſand vain endeavours to get 
' eaſe, by changing the poſture of the body, the poſition of 


(the ſpace of a nychthemeron from its acceſs) when a re- 


time tolerably digeſted, or even diſſipated. The patient 
hereupon drops aſleep, and at his waking finds his pains much 
abated, but the part newly ſwelled, A few days hence, the 
other foot undergoes the fame fate: ſometimes both are at- 
tacked from the firft, From the time it has ſeized on both 
legs, the ſymptoms become more irregular, and precarious 
both as to the time of invaſion, and the duration thereof. 
But this ſtill holds, that the pain recruits in the night, and 
remits again the morning.—A ſeries of theſe little, alternate 
acceſſes, Ac. conſtitutes a fit, or paroxyſm of the gout, 
which holds longer, or leſs, according to the age, &c. of the 


often, fourteen yn is a moderate paroxyſm : in old people, 
and thoſe long uſed to it, it will hold two months, 


of appetite, chillineſs towards evening, and a heavineſs, and 
uneaſineſs even of the parts not affected, attend the whole parox- 
yſm. As it goes off, he is ſeized with an intolerable itching, 
eſpecially between the fingers; the furfur falls, and his toes 
ſcale, as if he had drank poiſon. | 


proper trez 
hands, wriſts, elbows, knees, and other parts: ſometimes diſ- 
torting the fingers, and: taking away their uſe ; ſometimes ge- 
nerating tophaceous concretions, or - knots about the liga- 
ments of the joints, reſembling chalk, or crabs eyes: ſome- 
times raiſing a whitiſh, inflammable tumor, almoſt as big as an 
egg, about the elbows, c. See Nope, Topnvus, c. 

It may be added, that where a perſon has laboured under the 
gout for many years; the pain is fenſibly leſſened each pa- 
roxyſm, till at length it becomes rather an uneaſineſs than 
a pain: hence that reflection of the great Sydenham, dolor in 
hoc morbo amariſſimum eſt nature pharmacum. | 


caſes: in effect, we have no through, and aſſured remedy 


for a time; but not to extirpate it, * | 
Bleeding, and purging are found abſolutely prejudicial ; and 


and Etmuller, may do good in the beginning of the diſcaſe. 


proves of ' more ſervice than digeſtives, or medicines which 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion : as, angelica 


in the intervals between the paroxyſms. Muſgrave, how- 
ever, recommends internally repellents, and principally car- 
diacs ; 2 emplaſters of gum. caran. or oxycroc. or 
cephalic, with Burgundy pitch; or green ſear-cloth, com- 
monly called hat-caſe, c. Yet Dolzus affirms, that re- 
pellents do more harm than good; and gives us the follow- 


Hamech F j. Pulv. Jalap. J fs. ertratł. Trifol, 
Litharg. aur. J vj. Sape Antimon 3 ſs. Sacchar. Canth. 3 vj. 
Ol. Ouvar. q. I. Cera et Picts parum. F. ſ. a. an emplaſter to 
be laid on the joint affected, till the pain, and the morbid mat- 
GOUVERNMENT 0 
ENT GOoVERNM ENT. 
GOUVERNOUR, 3 ſee Dee i ee 
GOWN, robe, a long upper garment, wore by lawyers, divines, 


mM. 3 IJ. 


or Fun men. 


Tp gun is an ample ſort of garment wore over the ordinary 


* 


on the part affected. This is ſucceeded by a chillineſs, and 


ſembles a violent tenſion; and ſometimes a laceration of | 


linnen, nor even the ſhaking of the room occaſioned by a | 


the foot, c. till about two or three a- clock in the morning | 


miſſion is firſt perceived; the morbid matter being by this | 


patient, In ftrong people, and thoſe who have not had it | 


For the firſt fourteen days the patient is uſually coſtive: a loſs | 


Such is the courſe of a regular gout ; but when through im- 
treatment it is diſturbed, or prolonged, it ſeizes the | 


The gout is ranked among the number of incurable diſ- 
yet diſcovered for it; thoſe that now obtain are little more | 


than palliatives : they tend to aſſuage the pain, to diminiſh it | 


diaphoretics of no ſervice. Emetics, according to Pitcairn, | 


But, upon the whole, nothing, in Sydenham's opinion, | 


root, Enul. Campan. the theriac. Andromach. the je- 
ſuit's bark, and antiſcorbutics : theſe chiefly to beadminiſter'd | 


ing recipe, as more than equal to all others. — R. Confect. 


and other graduates ;- who are hence called men of the gown, | 


GRA 


cloaths, hanging down to the feet. It is faſhioned differently 
for eceleſwſtics, and for laymen. (4s 7k 
At Rome, they gave the name virile gown, togu virilis, to a 
plain kind of gotun which their youth aſſumed when arrived 
at puberty. This, they particularly denominated, pretexta, 
See Toca, PRATExXTA, VIRILE, PUBERTY, &c. 
In ſome univerſities, phyſicians wear the ſcarlet gotun.— In the 
Sorbonne the doctors are always in gowns and caps, Beadles, 
c. wear gowns of two colours, 5 | 
Among the French officers, &c. they diſtinguiſh thoſe of the 
ſhort gown or robe; which are ſuch as have not been regularly 
examined. They have alſo barbers of the Mort gown, who are 
ſuch as are obliged to practiſe in an inferiour way to thoſe of 
the long robe. 

Gown is alſo taken in the general for civil magiſtrature, or the 
profeſſion oppoſite to that of arms. ; 

In this ſenſe it was that Cicero ſaid, cedant arma togæ. 

GRABATARIIF, or GRABBATARII, in church anti- 
quity, ſuch perſons as deferred the receiving of baptiſm, 
till the hour of death; or who did not receive it till they 
were dangerouſly ill; and out of hopes of life : from an 

opinion, 'that baptiſm abſolutely waſhed away all former fins. 
See BAPTISM, „w 
* The word is formed of the Latin grabatum, bed; and that 

from the Greek ypaCa]&-, a hanging bed, of xpeuaw, I ſul- 
pend : ſuch as was the bed of ſlaves, poor people, Cynic 
philoſophers, &c. who were enemies of luxury and cafe. 

GRACE, GRAT IA, in theology, any gift which God con- 
fers on men, of his own free liberality, and without their 
having deſerved it at his hands; whether ſuch gift regard the 
preſent, or a future life, — 5 
Grace is uſually divided into natural and ſupernatural. 

Natural GR Ac Es include the gifts of being, of life, of ſuch 
and ſuch faculties, of preſervation, &c.—St, Jerom. Epiſt. 
139. allows it a grace of God, that man was created: gra- 
tia dei eff quod homo creatus et. So alſo it is by the grace of 
God, that angels and human fouls are immortal; that man 
has free-will, &c. EEE | 

Supernatural GRACE, is agift from above conferred on in- 

telligent beings, in order to their ſalvation, 
It is theſe, only, are called graces in the rigour of theology 3 
and it is for the conveyance, improvement, and ſtrengthening 
of theſe that the ſacraments are conferred, the miniſtry of 
the word inſtituted, c. See SACRAMENT, Cc. 

| Divines diſtinguiſh ſupernatural grace into habitual, and ac- 

tual; juſtifying, and ſanctiſying. 5 

Habitual aer E, is do — 5 reſides ſtatedly in us; is fixed 

in the ſoul, and remains till ſome grievous, wilful ſin ex- 
punge it. See HABITUAL. | 
This is alſo called ju/tifying grace, as it makes us appear righ- 
teous and innocent before God: and ſanctiſying grace, as it 
makes us holy and devoted to God. See JUSTIFICATION, 
and SANCTIFICATION, | | 

Actual GRACE, is that which God gives us for the ſpecial per- 
formance of ſome particular good thing ; as to convert us, 
enable us to reſiſt a temptation, &c, See ACTUAL. 

This, the divines ſubdivide into divers kinds, preventing, 
concomitant, and ſubſequent grace. | | 
It is an article of faith, 1% That actual grace is neceſſary for 
the beginning, carrying on, anc finiſhing every.good work. 
5 That the will is able to reſiſt this grace, and reject it. See 
. | 
And hence grace becomes further divided into efficacious, and 
1 is Mcacious, or efficient, when it produces the ef- 
ect; and ſufficient when it does not, though it might have 
produced it. See EFFICACIOUS, and SUFFICIENT, 
Some of the more rigid Calviniſts, &c. admit a neceſſitating 
grace, See CALVINIST, PREDESTINATION, REPRO- 
BATION, Cc. e 3 
We alſo fay, the law of grace; the covenant of grace in op- 
poſition to the Moſaic law, Sc. See Law, fee alſo Reve- 
LATION, c. | 2 

Days of GRACE, or reſpite, are a certain number of days, 

allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, aſter the 

ſame becomes due. See Day of Grace, ; 

Aa of GRACE, properly denotes an act of amneſty, or obli- 

vion; for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, or 

come within the conditions of it. See AMnesTy, PAR- 

i 1 | 


The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an act for relief of in- 


ſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons; by ſetting thoſe who 
are qualified, at liberty from their debts, and confinement, 
GRACES, GraT1z, in the canon law, are the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call proviſions. See PRovisION. | 


W GRACES, gratiæ expectativæ, are a ſort of rever- 


ionary benefices, diſpoſed of before the time, or before 
they become vacant. See ExXPECTATIVE, 85 
(3GRACE is alſo a term in the formula of all patents, &c. 
which begin, „George, by the grace of God king of 
« Great Britain, Cc.“ — The Romilh biſhops frequently be- 
gin their mandates in the like manner: fuch-a-one, by the 
grace of God, and the holy ſee, biſhop of, &c. ; 


he Engliſh archbiſhops ſay, by divine grace, or divine pro- 


vidence. See ARCHBISHOP, Ce. 


2 All 


G R A 


All ſovereigns uſe the phraſe grace of God ; as emperors, 
ki princes, c. Antiently dukes, counts, and even 
lords talked in the ſame ſtyle. In the new collection of Fath. 

tene we meet with a mere ſeigneur, or lord, qualified by 
the grace of God ſeigneur de Comborn. Louis XI. forbad 
the duke of Brittany to * himſelf by the grace of God. 

GRACE is alſo a title of dignity, attributed to princes of 
inferiour rank, and whoare not qualified for that F highneſs. 
See TITLE. | 
Till the time of king James I. the kings of England were 
addreſs'd under the title of grace, us they now are under that 
of 1 See MAIESTH V, KIN c, &c, 

Our Engliſh dukes and archbiſhops are ſtill addreſſed to under 

the title of grace. But that title is moſt frequent in Upper 

Germany, and particularly Auftria ; where it is born by the 

barons, as being inferior to that of excellence. See Qu A- 
III V, EXCELLENCY, c. : 

GRACES, GRATIx, charites, in the heathen theology, were 
a ſet of fabulous deities, three in number, who attended on 
Venus. See Gop. 

Their names are, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſine; and 

they are ſuppoſed to be the daughters of Jupiter. Voſſius de 

Idol. I. xiii. c. 15. 

Some will have the 2 to have been four, and make them 

the ſame with the hore, hours, or rather with the four ſea- 

ſons of the year. See Hours, &c. 

A marble in the king of Pruſſia's cabinet repreſents the three 
graces in the uſual] manner, with a fourth, ſeated, and co- 

vered with a large veil, with the words underneath, Ap So- 

RORES IIII. Vet Monſ. Beger will not allow the graces to 


have been four: the company there preſent, he underſtands | 


to be the three graces, and Venus, who was their ſiſter, as 
being daughter of Jupiter and Dione, 
They were always ſuppoſed to have hold of each other's hands, 
and never parted. They were painted naked, to ſhew that 
the graces borrow nothing from art, and that they have no 
other beauties but what are natural. 
Yet, in the firſt ages, they were not repreſented naked, as 
appears from Pauſanias, I. vi. and l. ix. who deſcribes their 
temple, and ſtatues, They were of wood, all but their 
head, feet, and hands, which were white marble. Their 
robe, or gown was gilt; one of them held in her hand a 
role, another a dye, and the third a ſprig of myrtle. 
The poets feign the graces to have been very ſmall of ſtature; 
to intimate that the things which charm, and delight us, are 
frequently little matters; as, a geſture, a laugh, a careleſs 
air, or the like, 

GRACILIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, thus called 
from its ſlender ea Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 54. 

- DT. 2, l. 37. fit. G . 31. | 
It arifes partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, from the os pu- 
bis internally, between the firſt and ſecond heads of the tri- 
ceps; and in its deſcent on the inſide of the thigh, grows 
narrow, and becomes tendinous a little below the ſartorius, 
and is thus inſerted into the tibia. It aſſiſts in bringing the 
thigh and leg inwards. | 

.GRADATION, the act of aſcending, ſtep by ſtep, to any 

\ pitch, or eminence : from the Latin gradus, degree, ſtep.— 
See DEGREE and DEGRADATION. | 

GRADATION, in rhetoric, is when a ſeries of conſiderations 
or proofs is brought, riſing by degrees, and improving each 
on the other. See CLIMAX. | 
Such is that in Cicero to Herennius : Africans induſtria vir- 
tutem, virtus gloriam, gloria æmulos comparavit. 

GRAD AT ION, in logic, is an argumentation conſiſting of four, or 
more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that the attribute of the 
firſt is the ſubject of the ſecond; and the attribute of the 
ſecond, the ſubject of the third; and ſo on, till the laſt attri- 
bute come to be predicated of the ſubject of the firſt propoſition. 
As, in Porphyry's tree: man is an animal; an animal is a 
living thing; a living thing is a body; a body is a ſubſtance: 
therefore man is a ſubſtance. 

An argument of this kind is liable to a world of fallacies: 

both from the ambiguity of words, and things: e. gr. Peter 

is a man; man is an animal; animal is a genus; genus is an 
univerſal; therefore Peter is an univerſal. 

GRA DAT ION, in chymiſtry, is a kind of proceſs belonging 
to metals. —It confifls in gradually raiſing, or exalting them 
to a higher degree of purity, and goodneſs, ſo as both to in- 
creaſe their weight, colour, conſiſtence, Sc. See METAL, 
TRANSMUTATION,' c. 

GRA DAT ION, in architecture, ſignifies an artful diſpoſition of 
parts riſing, as it were, by ſteps, or degrees, after the man- 
ner of an amphitheatre; ſo that thoſe placed before, do no 
diſſervice, but rather ſervice to thoſe behind. 

The painters alſo uſe the word gradation for an inſenſible 
change of colour, by the diminution of the teints, and 
ſhades. See DEGRADATION, 
'GRADUAL*, GRADUALE, was antiently a church-book, 
containing divers prayers, rehearſed, or ſung after the epiſtle, 
In ſome of our antient writers it is read gradile, graduale, &c. 
After reading the epiſtle, the chantor aſcended the ambo with 
his gradual, and rehearſed the prayers, &c. therein; being 
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anſwered by the choir : whence the name 
of the ſteps, or degrees of theambo. ges Aung cent 
In the Romiſh church, gradual is an appellation fill 
a verſe which they ſing after the epiſtle, and which 
tiently rehearſed on the ſteps of the altar: Though 7 or: 
gives us another account, and ſays it took in denom onto 
radual, becauſe ſung in a gradual aſcent from note 23 
gri ſpeaks differently ſtill, and will have it to A * 
name, becauſe ſung while the deacon went up the ſt ny 
the pulpit, to ſing the goſpel, | wo 
GRADUAL, GRADUALIS,. is alſo applied to the fiſtee 
| pſalms 8 among the Hebrews, on the fifteen ſteps of — 
temple.— Others are of opinion they were thus denominated 
becauſe the fingers raiſed their yoice by degrees, from the 
Het to 3 Sy PSALM, {2 
ardinal Bona, in his treatiſe of divine pſalmody. favs. 
fiſteen gradual pſalms are intended to _ to 3 — 
we only arrive at the perfection of goodneſs or holineſs, b 
degrees: he goes on to lay down the fifteen degrees of buf 
tue, correſponding to the fifteen pſalms ; five of them are 
4 2 W v * for proficients; and the reſt for the perfect 
| „ A perſon who has the degrees in an 7 
See DEGREE, Ce. - 7 2 7 ealty. 
A graduate in die in divinity, c. See Faculty 
Doc Tor, c. — In France, one third of the benefices of 
the kingdom are e 17 raduates, viz. all that be- 
come vacant in the months of January, and Tuly : j 
and October. 7 | So n, 
This privilege of graduates is no older than the fifteenth cen. 
tury: it being obſerved that men of learning were much 
neglected by the collators, and patrons of churches, com- 
plaint therefore was made to the council of Baſil, where 
this decree was made ; which was afterwards confirmed by the 
Pragmatic ſanction, and again by the concordat. See Px a G- 
MATIC, Tc, -. | | | 
GRADUATION, is uſed in mathematics, for the a& of 
raduating, or dividing any thing into degrees. See DEGREE. 
The graduation of this quadrant, theodolite, or the like, is 
juſt and clean, See QUADRANT, THEODOLITE, &c, 
GRrADUs gemonii; fee the article GRMON1T. | 
GRACU M—album GR AcUM 3; ſee ALBun. 
GRAFT*, or GRAFF, in agriculture and gardening, a 
little ſhoot, cion, bud, or eye of a tree, inſerted into ano- 
ther tree, to make it yield fruit of the ſame nature, and 
kind as thoſe of the tree whence the graft is taken. See 
Cron, EYE, e, | I 
*The word is formed of the French grefz, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing ; and grefe, in this ſenſe, is ſuppoſed to have been 
derived from the reſemblance the ſhoot bears to the point of a 
nife, which was antiently called greffe. Du Cange goes 
urther, and derives the antient grefe from graphiolum ; Me- 
nage, from graphium, a Latin word, ſignifying a little ſtyle, 
or iron bodkin, one end whereof was pointed, and ſerved to 
write withal on waxen tablets ; and the other flat, ſerving to 
efface, or rub out what was wrote, | 
A graft, is a little portion of a tree, incloſed in a cleft, or 
inciſion made in another, in order to correct, qualify, or 
improve the taſte of its fruit; or even to make it bear a dif- 
ferent ſort of fruit. See ENGRAFTING ; ſee alſo FRUIT, 
TREE, STOCK, &c. 3 | 
GRAFTING, or GRAFFING, or INGRAFTING, in 
agriculture, and gardening. See ENGRAFTING, 
GRAFTING wax. See the article Wa x, &c. 
GRAIN, GRAN UM, primarily denotes a fruit, or ſeed, 
growing in a ſpica, or ear. See SPICA. 
In this ſenſe, grain comprehends all ſorts of corn; as wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, &c, See Corn. ; | 
GRAIN, is alſo applied to the fruits, or ſeeds of divers plants ; 
as a grain of millet, of pepper, &c. See BERRY, SEED, 
„ 
The kingdom of heaven is compared to a grain of muſtard 
ſeed. 7 08-4 
GRAIN is alſo extended to a minute body, or parcel of a body 
pulverized,— In which ſenſe we ſay, a grain of ſand; a gram 
of ſalt; a grain of gunpowder, Sc. See PULvERI- 
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GRAIN denotes alſo a 
ſubſtances. See WEIGHT. a ü 
The grain is the ſmalleſt of all the weights known in Eng- 
gland.—It is taken from the weight of a grain of wheat, 

thered out of the middle of the ear, and well dried. 

wenty-four grains make a penny-weight, and twenty pen- 
ny-weights. an ounce. See PENN Y-WEIGHT, and OUNCE. 

he grain is troy- weights 2 uſed in the weighing of gold, 
ſilver, jewels, bread, | iquors. "x 
Aon, the antients, the grain was the fourth part of 7 
ſiliqua, or twelfth of the obolus, and the ſeventy-ſecond ol 

the drachma. It coincided with lens. See OBoL us, &c. 
Fernelius, I. iv. c. 6. Method. Medend. affirms it as a thins 
known and certain, that the grain is of the ſame weight, 
every where ; but he is miſtaken, Mr. Greaves in his trea- 
tiſe of the Roman foot has ſhewn, that 179 Dutch grains, 
which Snellius had found to be the weight of a _ f 

amount to 134 1 Engliſh grains. Add, that Moni. 


b only 8 the 
Pema has computed the French grain to be less Eid, 


- 
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Engliſh ; and yet bigger than the Dutch: to the Engliſh, it is 
as 158 to 134 53 and to that of Holland, as 158 to 179. 
The grain uſed by the apothecaries, is the ſame with that of 
' raiſed therefrom, Thus, 20 grains,, with them, make a 
ſcruple, 9; 3 ſcruples, a drachm, 3; 8 drachms, an ounce Z, 
tc, See DRACHM, SCRUPLE, Cc. 8” 


four grains. See CARACT. 
on ſtones, ſtuffs, leathers, &c.— Thus we ſay, morocco. 


GREEN. * 


ol 


which is much finer than that of 1257 See STEEL, and IRON, 
Crchineal GRAIN, 2 e $ COCHINEAL, | 
Scarlet GR AIN, $ ſes ISO CANES 
GRAINED medals, 7 fas 8 oY 
GRAINED uf, Cross grained. 
the grain to their leather, See CURRIER. 8 
It is made with teeth, or notches, running quite a- croſs; 
into which, the ſoft, moiſtened, ſuppled leather being preſſed, 
its ſurface readily takes the impreſſion. 3 
GRAMINEA, in antiquity, is applied to a crown formed 
of graſs, gramen, beſtowed, by the Romans, on certain of 
their generals, in conſideration of their having ſaved, or re- 
ſcued an army. See CROWNg _ | 
The graſſy crown, corona graminea, was but rarely conferred ; 
and for ſome ſignal exploit; when, through the courage or 
dexterity of a general, an army reduced to the laſt extre- 
mities had been. ſaved, or delivered, and the enemy put to 
flight. | 
GRAMINEOUS herbs, among botaniſts, are ſuch as have a 
long, narrow, leaf, and no foot ſtalk, See PLANT, 
GRAMMAR, the art of ſpeaking ORE ; that is, of ex- 
preſſing one's thoughts, by ſigns mutually agreed on for that 
purpoſe, See SPEAKING), and SPEECH. 
The ſigns, here found moſt convenient, are articulate 
ſounds; but, as theſe are tranſient, others have been in- 
vented more permanent, viz. grammata, yeauuere, letters, 
whence the name grammar. See VOICE, and LETTER. 
Grammar is more accurately defined, after Mr. Johnſon, the 


due quantity in ſpeaking, and orthography in writing, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe whoſe language we learn, See 
LANGUAGE... -- ©... 

Grammar. is divided by ſome authors into four parts, ortho- 
graphy, praſody, etymology and ſyntax. See ORTHOGRA- 
PHY, PROSODY, ETYMOLOGY, and SYNTAX. 

Others chuſe to divide grammar ſomewhat more obviouſly, 
into the doctrine of letters, or ſounds, which coincides with 
orthography and orthoepy; that of Hllables, their accent, 
time, &c. which falls in with proſody; that of words, their 
kinds, derivations, changes, analogy, &c. which amounts to 
etymology 3 and that of ſentences, which conſiders the pla- 
cing, or joining of words together, called /yntax. See LE T- 
TER, WORD, SYLLABLE, and SENTENCE. | 
The chief buſineſs of grammar is to decline, conjugate, 
conſtruct, and ſpell nouns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech. 
—[t teaches the propriety, and natural force of each part of 
diſcourſe ; and the reaſon of all expreſſions uſed therein. 
See DECLENSION, CONJUGATION, CONSTRUCTION, 
Noun, VERB, SPEECH. _ Re | 
Some have called grammar the door, or gate of the arts and 
ſciences; by reaſon none of theſe are attainable, but by 
means hereof.— Grammar, according to Quintilian, is that to 
eloquence, which the foundation is to the building : they 
who deſpiſe it, as only dealing in low, trivial things, are 
exceedingly miſtaken : it has, really, more ſolidity than ſhew. 


leſs neceflary to try, and exerciſe the abilities of the moſt 
knowing, than to form'the minds of beginners : the advan- 
tages of grammar are well ſet forth by Perizonius, in the 
preface to his edition of SanCtius's Minerva, Amfterd. 1714. 
dee GRAMMARIAN. 

Diogenes Laertius relates, after one Hermippus, that Epicu- 
rus was the firſt who gave the rules of grammar for the Greek 
tongue; but that Plato was the firſt who had taken the 
thing into conſideration, and even made ſome diſcoveries on 
that ſubject. ; . | . 

At Rome, Crates, - ſurnamed Mallotes, cotemporary with 
Ariſtarchus, gave the firſt lectures thereon to the Romans, 
during the time of his being embaſſador for king Attalus, to 
the commonwealth, between the ſecond and third Punic 
wars, ſoon after Ennius's death. Before him, it was not 
known at Rome what grammar meant. Polydor Virgil 
de Invent, rer. I. i. e. 7. | 


Grammar is the ſame in all languages, as to its general prin- 


plain the order and manner wherein we expreſs our ideas by 


the goldſmiths 3 though they make a difference in.the weights | 


The carat uſed in eſtimating the fineſt of gold, as W ellas in | 
weighing diamonds and precious ſtones, is alſo divided into 


GRAIN is alſo uſed for the figure, or repreſentation of grains 
a bolder grain than ſhagreen. See Mono co, and SHA- | 


In ſome marbles, the grain is very fine; in others coarſer. | 
See MARBLE, STONE, &c.—Steel is known by its grain, 


Croſs | W 
64 AINING board, is a board uſed by the curriers, to give | 


art of expreſſing the relations of things in conſtruction, with | 


The authors of the Art of thinking conſider grammar, as not | 


Ciples, and notions which it borrows from philoſophy to ex- | 


I GRA 


| ſeveral charadter-and genius, different from the genius and 
character of other lang 3. hence ariſe as many grammars 
I as languages, —An, example will ſuffice to ſhe this: we ſay 
in Engl » draw a ftrait line, not, a line Arait: in French, 
they ſay, tirer ligne droite, a line ſtrait, not droite ligne, a 
ſtrait line: and in Latin there is a liberty to ſay it either the 
one way, or the other; reftam lincam, or linaam rectam, 
ducere. And if there be a language which in the phraſe 
abovementioned follows the ſame analogy as the Engliſh, it 
differs from it on a hundred other occaſions.  _ © 
Hence Dr. Wallis juſtly finds fault with our Engliſh gram- 
marians, where he ſays, that all of them forci our Engliſh 
tongue top much to the Latin method, have dee many 
uſeleſs thingy, nere caſes, genders, and declenſions of 
nouns; tenſes, moods, and conjugations of ver $.3, as alſo 
the government of nouns and verbs, which our langua e has 
nothing to do with, See EnGLIisn, Cask, DEeIE N- 
00 % EG: 
GRAMMAR. is alſo uſed. for a book containing the rules of 


I grammar, which obtain in any language. See LaxnGuaGEe, 


The antient grammars, are; for the Hebrew, that of rabbi 
Juda Chiug, which is commonly held the firſt Hebrew 
grammar that appeared; though it is certain, rabbi Saadias 
Haggaon, who lived before rabbi Juda, compoſed two works 
in the ſame kind: one, expreſly of grammar; and, the 
other, of the elegances of the Hebrew tongue. Se Ht- 
BREW, GM. Les exe os be 

For the Greet, the oldeſt grammar is that of Gaza: the, 
Latin ones, are the works of Martianus Capella, Priſcian, 
and Aſconius Pedianus, See GREEK, C. 

The beſt of the modern grammars, are, 1e For the Hebrew, 
that of Pagninus, the edition of Hen. Stevens, or. le Preux 
at Geneva, in 1592 ; that of Petrus Martinius at Rochel 
1592; that of Buxtorf; that of Ludovicus Deus, in three 
languages; that of Sixtinus Amama, which is a collection 
from Martinius and Buxtorf ; that of Bellarmine, with the 
notes of Muis; that of F. Sglanther is uſeful for begin- 
ners.—29 For the Chaldee, the beſt are thoſe of Martinius, 
Buxtorf, and Lud. Deus, in three languages, —3 For the Sy- 
riac, thoſe of Amira, Myriczus, Waſerus, and Beveridge ; 
with the Chaldee and Syriac ones of Buxtorf, of Lud. Deus 
in three languages, and that of Lembden.—4 For the Cop- 
tic, the Prodromus Coptus, and Lingua Ægyptiaca Reſtituta of 


| Kircher,--5® For the Arabic, that of Erpenius, and that of Go- 


lius, which is only Erpenius's a little augmented.—6 For the 
Ethiopic, that of J. Ludolphus.—7 For the Perſian, that of 
Lud. Deus.—8 For the Armenian, thoſe of Schroder, and 
Galanus.—9. For the Greef, thoſe of Mart, Rulandus, Syl- 
burgius, F. Mocquet, Voſſius, Buſby, and Port Royal.— 
10% For the Latin, thoſe. of Deſpauter, the Minerva of 
Sanctius, thoſe of Voſſius, and Sprat ; that of Port Royal, 
which is only a collection from the reſt ; and that of Lowe, 
the moſt exact of all. —11* For the Halian, thoſe of Berger, 
Lanfredini, Port Royal, and Veneroni.—12® For the Spaniſb, 
thoſe of Salazar, Port Royal, the abbot de Vairac, &c.— 
13 For the Portugueſe, that of Pereira, —14* For the French, 
thoſe of the abbe Regnier, and F. Buffier.—1 5 For the 
High Dutch, thoſe of Claius, Hertſburgenſis, Schottelius, 
Boedicher, and Steinbach.—16® For the Engliſh, thoſe of 
Wallis, Brightland, and Greenwood. 2 
Characters in GRAMMAR 3 ſee the article CHARACTER. 
GRAMMARIAN, GrammarTicus, a perſon well verſ- 
ed in grammar; or who teaches grammar, See Gr a m- 
The denomination grammarian, is, like that of critic, now 
frequently uſed as a term of reproach ; a mere grammarian z 
a dry, plodding grammarian, &c,—The grammarian is con- 
ceived as a perſon wholly attentive to the minutiæ of lan- 
._ guage; induftriouſly employed about words, and phraſes ; in- 
capable of perceiving the beauties, the delicacy, fineſſe, ex- 
tent, &c. of a ſentiment, See PEDANT. nd Moen 
Scaliger, however, conſidered grammarians in another light. 
Utinam eſſem, ſays he, bonus grammaticus : * ſufficit enim ei, 
gui omnes authores probe vult intelligere, eſſe grammaticum, 
The title grammarian, it is certain, was antiently a title of 
honour ; being given not ny to ſuch as applied themſelves to 
grammar, or excelled in philology ; but to all who were re- 
puted learned in any art, or faculty whatever, as is ſhewn by 
Ger. Voſſius, in his book of grammar, r 
The word was properly a title of literature and erudition, 
and rh given to perſons who excelled in all, or many 
arts, called alſo polyhiſtores. 1 55 | | 
Thus, Philoponus, .a famous philoſopher in Juſtinian's time, 
remarkable for the extent, and variety of his knowledge, 
was ſurnamed grammaticus, as appears from Photius's b:bliothec. 
So Saxo, the Daniſh hiſtorian, in the thirteenth century, got 
the appellation grammaticus : and as late as the year 1580, 
Thomas d'Averſa, a celebrated Neapolitan lawyer, was ſur- 
named the grammarian. tl” 
The title. grammarian was antiently beſtowed on thoſe we 
now call critics, men of learning, erudition, letters, tc. 
and particularly ſuch as wrote well, and politely in every 
kind, See CRITICISM, | EET Wn, 


* 1 as each language has its particular turns, its 
91, J. | | a 
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It is in this ſenſe that Suetonius entitles his book which he 
wrote on the beſt Latin authors, Of the celebrated gramma- 
riam ; and that Cornelius Nepos calls the commentators on 
the orators, and poets, grammarians ; and laſtly, it is in this | 
ſenſe the appellation is attributed by the antients to Apion, 


Philoponus, and Solinus, | 
The moſt celebrated grammarians of the ſecond century were 


Aper 
lux, Macrobius, and Aulus Gellius: the works of theſe laſt 
authors are an aſſemblage of abundance of very different 
things, and ſubjects, relating to the criticiſm of the antient 
writers, and the polite literature, | 
If the name have loſt its antient honour, it is through the 
fault of thoſe who haye aſſumed it; by 
in a low, pedantic, dogmatic manner; reducing it to words 
and ſyllables ; and dwelling altogether on trifling, puerile 
rematks, and cenſures: whereas its antient office was to make 
an accurate, and thorough examen of an author; to enter 
into all his views, to point out the beauties, and the defects 
thereof ; to diſtinguiſh the true beauties from the falſe ; and | 
the pres productions of an author, from the ſuppoſitious : 
$ 


that 
Thoſe w | 
authors, were called Ana 
diſtinction from grammatici t 

grammatiſtæ have roſe into the place of grammatiei; who are 


re 
GR MMATICAL, ſomething relating to grammar, See 
We ſay, grammatical conſtruction; grammatical ſignifica- 
tion, Cc. Idioms, as angliciſms, latiniſms, greciſms, galli- 
cilms, &c. deviate from grammatical ſtrictneſs. See An- 
matically juſt ; it is an idiom, See Ip ION. 
GRAMMATICAL criticiſm ; ſee the article CRI TTeISsU. 
GRANADIER, GRENA DIE R, or GRANADEER, a ſol- 
dier armed with a ſword, a firelock flung, and a pouch full 
of hand-granado's to be thrown among the enemy, See 


There are companies of feot granadiers, and horſe granadiers, | 


nadiers belong to each company of the battalion z which, on 


To each t 


GRANA PO“, or GRAN ADA, in the military art, a hol- 


Caſimir, indeed, makes another diſtinction; where the ball, 
and where oval, or cylindrical, a bomb : but cuſtom allows 


GRA 


Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Athenzeus, Julius Pol- 


treating of grammar 


A perm was then, what we call a critic, now. 
o only taught to read, underſtand, and explain 
s, grammatiſtæ; in contra- 
ough, in courſe of time, the 


ferred to that of critici. See CRITICISM. 


GRAMMAR,” 


GLICISM, GALLICISM, &c,— Such a phraſe is not gram- 


GRANADO. 


or granadiers of horſe, by the French called granadiers wolans, 
or flying granadiers, Who are mounted on horſeback, but 
fight on foot, 
very battalion of foot, of late years, has med a com- 
pany of granadiers belonging to it; or elſe four or hve gra- 


occaſion, are drawn out, and form a company of themſelves. 
Theſe always take the right of the battalion ; and are the firſt 


in attacks. } 
of horſe-guards, Chamberlayn tells us, there is 


added, by eſtabliſhment, a troop of granadiers, conſiſting of 
ſixty- four men, beſide officers, commanded by the captain of 


the troop of guard, See GAR DS. 
One diviſion of granadiers mounts with a diviſion of the 


troop go out on ſmall parties from the guard; perform cen- 
tinels duty, &c, | 


low ball or ſhell, of iron, braſs, or even la 8, or potters 
earth, filled with gunpowder, and fitted with a fuze to give 


it fire, ; 
The name granadò takes its riſe hence, that it is filled with 
grains of powder, as a pomegranate is with kernels. 


Of theſe there are two kinds; the one large, the other ſmall: 
the firſt to be thrown at the enemy by a mortar, properly 
called bombs; ſee Bom B.— The latter to be caſt with the 


hand; and thence denominated hand- granado's. 


or ſhell is round, whatever the ſize be, he calls it a granade; 


only the former diviſion, - 
The beſt way, Caſimir obſerves, to ſecure a man's ſelf from 


the effect of a granado, is, to lie flat down on the ground, 
before it burſt. 
Hiſtorians relate, that at the ſiege of Oſtend there were above 
fifty thouſand granado't thrown in one month into the city: 
any that the citizens threw above twenty thouſand into t 
works of the beſiegets. 

The common, or hand granado, is a little, hollow ball of 
iron, tin, wood, paſtboard, Qc. filled with ſtrong powder, 
lighted with a fuzee, and thus thrown by hand into places 
io men ſtand thick; and particularly into trenches, 
and lodgments. ; 
Their compoſition is the fame with that of Bom Bs ; which 
ſee, For ſige, they are uſually about the bigneſs of an iron 
bullet, and weigh Jour three pounds : as to dimenſions, 

are commonly in thickneſs one eighth, one ninth, or one tent 
of theit diameter; their aperture, or orifice about , wide, 
as preſcribed by Caſimir, 
Thuanus obſerves, that the firſt time granadr's were uſed, 
was at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, a town near Gueldres ; 


and that the inventor was an inhabitant of Venlo, who in 


aller ent e rig inlet by 
fen perfeR. pal apa: ture with our granad?'s, but 
Fee eee 


thrown with a mortar, take fire of themſelves whenever they 


fall on any hard, ſolid object. 


GRANARY, a place to lay, or ſtore corn in, particularly 


— 7 N dee Corn, * » 
ir Hen. Wotton adviſes, to make it look towards the north 
as much as may be; becauſe I 
wee y b de that quarter 1s moſt cool and 
ir. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt pranaries bui 
brick, with quarters of timber wrought fu the inſide, . 
to nail the boards, with which the inſide of the granary muſt 
be lined fo cloſe to the bricks, that there be no room for ver- 
min to ſhelter themſelves. There may be many ſtories one 
above another, and let them be near the one to the other ; 
ors _ ſhallower corn lieth, the better, and it is the eaſier 
urned, | 
Some have had two granaries, the one above the other 
filled the upper with wheat, or other corn: this upper _ 
had a ſmall hole in the floor, by which the corn deſcended 
into the lower one, like the fand in an hour glaſs ; and when 
it was all come down into the lower ranary, it was then 
carried up again into the upper one and ſo it was kept con- 
tinually in motion: which ia great preſervation to the corn. 
A large granary, full of ſquare wooden pipes, may keep 
corn from heating. 


GRANATE, b Group GARNET, a gem, or precious 


ſtone, of a high red colour ; thus called from the reſemblance 

it bears to that of the kernel of a pomegranate, See Pr x- 

tous fene. | 

Granates are either oriental, or occidental > the firſt are 

brought from divers parts of the Eaſt Indies; the ſecond from 

Spain, Bohemia, ud. Sileſia. 
hoſe from the 705 ate diſtinguiſhed by their colour into 

three kinds: the firſt, of a deep browniſh red, like black 

clotted blood; of which kind there are ſome as big as an 

hen's egg: the ſecond, are nearly of the colour of a hyacinth, 

with which it were eaſy to confound them, but for their 

ſuperior redneſs. The laſt, having a mixture of violet with 

| ps red, are called by the Italians, rubin: della rocha. See 
UBY, 

The occidental granates are of divers reds, according to the 

places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate the colour 

of the kernel of a pomegranate : thoſe of Bohemia have a 

run caſt with their red, glittering like a live coal : thoſe of 

ileſia are the darkeſt of all, and feldom thoroughly tranſpa- 
rent, 

Of the occidental granates, thoſe of Bohemia are the moſt 

valued : ſome even give them the preference to the oriental 

kind. They are found near Prague; not in any particular 
mines, but are picked up by peaſants in the fields, from 
among the ſands, and pebbles. | 

The granate is of ſome uſe in medicine: its powder is ſome- 

times an ingredient in the cordial electuaries. The anticnts 

held it excellent againſt heavineſs, and melancholy. 

GRAND, a term rather French, than Engliſh, though uſed 

on many occaſions in our language. It has the ſame im- 

port with great; being formed of the Latin grand:s. See 

GREAT. : 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, the grand maſter of an order; the 

rand maſter of Malta; of the free maſons, &c. Se 
ALTA, and Maso. 

So alſo, the grand ſignor, the grand viſier, &c, See Vi- 

SIER, Cc. Grand father, Grand mother, Cc. See Dr- 

SCENT, DEGREE, CONSANGUINITY, &c. 

In the French polity and cuſtoms, are divers officers thus 

denominated, which we frequently retain in Engliſh; 3s 

grand almoner, grand ecuyer, grand chambellan, grand 
voyer, Ce. 

GRAND affi/e ; ſee the article Assis k. 

GRAND cape; ſee the articles CA E, and ATTACHMENT. 

GRAND diſtreſs, diſtrictis magna, a writ of diſtreſs, fo called 
on account of its extent, which reaches to all the and 
chattles of the party within the county. See DISTRESS. 
This writ lies in two cafes : either when the tenant, or de- 
fendant is attached, and appears not, but makes default ; 0 
where the tenant, or defendant hath once appeared, and after 
makes . ſuch occaſions, this writ lies by common 

law, in lieu of a petit cape. 

GRAND guſto, is a term uſed by painters, to expreſs, that 
there is ing in the picture very great, and extraorc- 
nary, Calculated to ſurpriſe, pleaſe, and inſtruct. . 
Where this is found, they ſay, the painter was a man 
grand guſto : and they uſe the words ſublime, and marvellons 
when they ſpeak of a picture in much the ſame ſenſe. 
SUBLIME, 

GRAND 


*. 


making an experiment of the effect thereof, occaſioned two 


G RA 


GAA elixir, IXIR. 

GRAND guard, GuAR p. 

GRAND Jurys foe bag ch 

GRAND prier, RIOR, 

GRAND proveſtef France, | [PrRovosr, 

GRAND /ergeanty, CHIVALRY,&SERGREANTY. 


GRANDEE, is underſtood of a lord of the firſt rank, or 
rime quality. | 
n Spain, the term grandes, is uſed abſolutely to denote the 
prime lords of the court, to whom the king has once given 
leave to be covered in his preſence: there are ſome grandees 
for life only; made by the king's ſaying, ſimply, BE covered. 
Others, are grandees 
Be covered for thy ſelf, and heirs. Theſe laſt are reputed far 
above the former, 
T0 are ſome who have three, or four grandee/hips in their 
family. | 
GRANGEF®, an antient term for a barn ; of place wherein 
to lay up, and thraſh corn. 
* The word is formed of the Latin granea; or of granum, 
rain, corn, &c. Hence alſo granger, or grangier, a grange 
Leer, or farmer. | 1 | 
GRANGE is allo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a whole 
farm; with all the appendages of ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for 
cattle, c. See FARM. ; 
GRANI“, in our antient writers, muſtachoes, or wiskers of 
| a beard, See BEARD. . 
* The word ſeems formed from the antient Britiſh, or Iriſh, 
greann, a beard. | 
It is given for a reaſon why the cup is refuſed to the laity, 
Quia barbati, & prolixes habent granos, dum poculum inter 
or ſumunt, prius liquore pilot infickunt quam ori infun- 
unt, 4a 
GRANITE, GraniTa, or GRANITES, a fort of marble, 


poliſh : thus called as being ſprinkled over with a great num- 
ber of little tains, reſembling grains of ſand, See MaRr- 
BLE. | 

There are three forts of granite; that of Egypt; that of 
Italy; and that of Dauphiny.— The firſt has browniſh, or 
greeniſh ſpots, on a dirty, white ground. It is found in very 
large pieces; and is that chiefly uſed by the Egyptians, in 
their obeliſks, and pyramids, on the tombs of their great 
men. There are columns of this ſtone above forty foot high. 
The granite of Italy is ſofter than that of Egypt; eſpecially in 
the quarry, where it cuts with much more eaſe, There is 


ſpotted with green, and white ſpots. 

The granite of Dauphiny, a quarry whereof has been found, 
is only a very hard fort of flint. 

GRANIVOROUS, an epithet, or denomination given to 
ſuch animals as feed upon corn, or any other grain, or ſeeds. 
See ANIMAL, and SEED. 


Theſe have a peculiar proviſion for the digeſting of fo dry 
and hard a food, See DIG EST ION, &c. | 


real, not lying in livery, and which cannot aptly be paſſed, 
or conveyed by word only; as rents, reverſions, ſervices, 
advowſons in groſs, tithes, &c. | 

Or, it is a gift made by ſuch perfons as cannot give but by 
deed ; as the king and all bodies politic. See Dona- 
TOW... 

This difference is often, in ſpeech, neglected; and the word 
grant taken generally for every gift whatſoever, made of 
any thing, by any perſon. 

In this ſenſe he that granteth is named granter, and he to 
whom it is made, the grantee. 

A thing is ſaid to lie in grant, which cannot be affigned with- 
out deed, See DEED. | 
GRANULATED ol; fee the article O1 1. 
GRANULATION, in chymiſtry, an operation performed 


globules, | 
It is done by melting them; and when in fuſion, caſting them 
into cold water ; in which they congeal into granules, as re- 
> mar and are hereby rendered more eaſy to be diſſolved. — 
he beſt way is to pour the fluid metal through a culender, 
wy 3 See SHOT. Rg 
e alſo ſay, the tion of gun powder. See Gy x-powder. 
GRAPE, ſee the articles Fran pune and E. 
GRAPHOI DES, or GxATRHLOI DES, Tpagnesdwe, in 
anatomy, an appendage of the bones of the temples, long, 
ſmall, and a little crooked, like a cock's pur: called 
alſo fylozdes, See STYLOIDES, and Os TRMTOR Is. 
The ſame name is ſometimes alſo applied to the muſculus digaſ- 
tricus, See DIGASTRICUS. 
Likewiſe, to an extenſion of the brain, reſembling a writing- 


I» See CALAMUS. 

GRAPHOMETER, a name which fome authors, parti- 

cularly the French, give to a furveying inſtrument, by us 

commonly called a ſemicircle. Sec SEMICIRCLE. | 

GRAPPLE, in the A horſe is ſaid to grapple with 

one, or both legs, when he catches, or raiſes them more | 
2 


— 


by deſcent ; made by the king's ſaying, | 


extremely hard, rough, and incapable of taking a thorough. 


| alfo a ſort of green granite, which is a ſpecies of ſerpentine, 


Granivorous animals are chiefly of the bird kind. See BIRD. 


GRANT, in law, a gift in writing, of ſomething incorpo- 


on metals, whereby they are reduced into ſmall grains, or | 


G RA 


haſtily, and higher than ordinarily ; as if he were curvet= 

ting. | 

GRASS plots, and roalks, make a conſiderable article in gar- 

| dening, Cc. See WALK, &c. | | | 
Graſs, or green-plots are had either by ſowing of hayſeed, or 
laying of turf: for the firſt, which is the 3 way, the 
ſeed of the fineſt upland paſtures is to be well ſiſted 
and cleanſed, e 
For the ſecond, the turf ſhould be cut on a down, or green, 

or common, or ſheep-walk, where the graſs is ſhort and 
fine ; if there be any knobs, or roughneſſes, the place muſt 
be cleanſed and rolled after a ſhower, before it be cut up. 
The turf is cut in ſquares, marked out with lines, 
raiſed with a knife, and rolled up ; about three inches thick. 
The quarters, or verges are to be prepared with a fine coat 
of poor earth to lay the turf on; and after laying, the turf 
muſt be well watered, rolled, Sc. 
Small pieces of graſs work, as knots, ſhell-work, and yo- 
lutes of parterres, cut-work, verges about baſons, &c, muſt 
always be laid with turf, — | 
To fow graſs for plots, &c. the ground muſt be firſt dug or 
broke with a ſpade, then dreſſed, laid even, raked fine, and 
covered an inch thick with good mould to facilitate the 
growth of the ſeed. Then the ſeed to be ſown pretty thick, 
that it may come up cloſe and ſhort ; and laſtly, to be 
raked up, and covered. The beſt ſeaſon is the latter end of 
Auguſt : when it is well come up, it muſt be mowed, and 
this often repeated; ſince the oftener it is mowed, the thicker 
and handſomer it grows. It muſt be alſo rolled from time to 
time. 

Five leaved GR Ass, in heraldry, ſee the article FIVE - leaved. 

GRATICULATION, a term ſome writers uſe for the 
dividing a draught, or deſign into ſquares, in order to the re- 
ducing it thereby. See REkDucTION. | 

GRATIOLA, a medicinal plant, reſembling hyſſop; of con- 
ſiderable virtues ; though little known in the ordinary prac- 
tice, as being ſuppoſed dangerous of application. In Eng- 
liſh it is called hedge-hy//op, and god"s-grace. 
Its moſt noted effects are to evacuate hydropic waters, both 
upwards and downwards, taken either in infuſion, or de- 
coction; to cleanſe wounds, and to kill worms. — Its 
bark, taken in powder, is faid to be ſcarce inferior in virtue 
to ipecacuanha for dyſenteries. | | 
It is of a very bitter taſte ; whence, probably, its vermifu- 
gous power; and its root aſtringent, whence its uſe in the 
dyſentery. | 
M. Boulduc made an extract of this plant, which purged 

ntly, and was very diuretic : another extract made of the 

Took, or refuſe, proved much more efficaciouss Hit. de 

T Acad. an. 1705. | | 

GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound, which is in a low, 
or deep tune. See SOUND, and TuNE. 

| The thicker the chord, or ſtring, the more grave the tone, 
or note: and the ſmaller, the acuter. See CHorD. 
Notes are ſuppoſed to be the more grave, in proportion as the 
vibrations of the chord are leſs quick. See GRAVITY. | 

GR AR, in grammar, a ſpecies of accent oppoſite to acute. 
See ACUTE. | 
The grave accent is expreſſed thus: () and ſhews that the 
voice is to be depreſſed, and the ſyllable over which it is placed, 
pronounced in a low, deep tone. See ACCENT. *' 


GRAVE is alſo an ingredient in the compoſition of divers 


terms in hiſtory, and policy *. Thus we ſay, dgrave, 
Burgrave, Margrave, Palſgrave, Sc. See PA Ls- grave, c. 
* The word, in this ſenſe, is formed of the German gray, iigni- 
fying comes, count; called in the barbarous Latin, gravio, 
and grapbio. 

GRAVE is alſo uſed for a tomb, wherein a perſon defuntt is in- 
terred. See Toms, and SEPULCHRE. 

GRAVEDO, a heavineſs, or liſtleſſneſs, which accompanies 

a leſſened tranſpiration, or taking cold, as it is commonly called. 

Hence alſo, the caſe being frequently accompanied with a 
running of the noſe, and eyes, gravedo and coryza are 

ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly. See Cox Yz A. 

GRAVEL “, in natural BR coarſer fand, found at the 
bottom, and the ſides of rivers. See SAND. 

The word is formed of the French gra vier ; which du Cange 
—_— from the barbarous Latin graweria, fignifying the 
e. 

Monſ. Perrault and Dr. Woodward lay down the difference 
between ſand, and grave. The firſt, is ſmall, and conſiſts 
of finer, evener grains: the latter is bigger, and conſiſts of 
little pebbles, and flints of various kinds, and mixed with 
the ſand and the finer fragments of other ſtones. 

Gravel is chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks. in 
gardens.— 

GRAVEL, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the bladder, and kid- 
neys, occaſioned by a fandy, or gritty matter gathered there- 

in, which cohering into a ſtony maſs, prevents the due ſecre- 
tion, and excretion of the urine, See URiNE. 

The is generally conhdered as the fame diſcaſe with 
the us, or ſtone. See STONE, 

GRAVEL foil ; ſee the article Sos. 


GRAVEL 
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Gn AVEL wall, in gardening.— To lay, or form a walk with | Sir Iſaac Newton, though he frequent! 111 
gravel, all the good ſoil is to be bm away, below the roots | or property in bodies z Sh! —— hi 54 8 1 
of any 'grals, or weeds; then the place to be filled two or] by the word, is the effect, on the phænomenon 2 
three inches with coarſe gravel unſearſed, laying it higheſt in not conſider the principle, the cauſe whereby. bodies does 
the middle; then rolling it; 'a new ſtratum of finer grave/ | downwards, but the tendency itſelf, een can 
to be thrown on, two, or three inches thick : and the rolling lity, but a ſenſible phenomenon ; be its cauſe what it vill 
to be repeated again and again. whether a property eſſential to body, as ſome make i e 
Note, the ſides next the beds ſhould be laid a foot and an | ſuperadded to it, as others; or even an impulſe of ſome bad 4 
half, or two foot with turf, from whence the heat of the ſun | from without; as others. See NRWTONTILAU philoſophy "7 
cannot be reflected as from gravel, to the prejudice of the | It is-a law of. nature long obſerved, that all bodies near th 
neighbouring flowers, earth, have a gravzty, or tendency towards the centre of the 


— 


GRAVELLING, among farriers, a diſorder incident to tra-] earth; which law, the moderns, and particularly the im 
velling horſes, occaſioned by little gravel- ſtones getting in mortal Sir Iſaac Newton, have found, from certain obſe 8 
between the hoof and the ſhoe, which ſettling to the quick, | vation, to be much more extenſive, and to hold univerſally 
frets, and feſters the part, | _ 41 with reſpect to all the known bodies in nature. See N / 

It is cured by pulling off the ſhoe, drawing the place to the | TUR Goo oo 88 
quick, picking out all the gravel, and ſtopping up the foot It is now, therefore, acknowledged a principle or law of na 
with horſe-greaſe, and turpentine poured in hot. ture, that al bodies, and all the particles of all bodies, grav;. 
GRAVE R, a ſteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on me- tate towards each other, mutually :- from which ſingle prin- 
tals. See ENGRAVING. EP | _ Ciple, Sir Iſaac Newton has tnogily deduced all the great phæ- 
The graver conſiſts of four ſides, or faces; and the point | nomena of nature. See NEw TOR TAN philoſophy. + 
uſually terminates in a lozenge. The other end is fitted into Hence gravity may be diſtinguiſhed into particular, and 
wooden handle. See STEEL, TEMPER, &c. 5”: general. | 517 Ort 8 1 Soo 
Heſide engravers, the ſeal-cutters, lockſmiths, gunſmiths, Particular GR Avi v is that whereby heavy bodies; deſcend 
goldſmiths, armourers, ſpurriers, &c, likewiſe make uſe of 1 the centre of the earth. See EARTH. XGA 
giravers.— 1 | | ænomena, or properties of particular GRavity.— 10 

GRAVIN G, the act, or art of cutting lines, figures, and „ fone tend towards a „een 

other deſigns on metals; more properly called engraving, See] is either accurately, or very nearly the centre of magnitude 


1 


_ ENGRAvING. | ears $42 ons | of the terraqueous globe, See TERRAQUEous:globe. | 
GRAVITATION, the exerciſe of gravity, or the preſſure | 29 This point, or centre is fixed within the earth; or at leaſt 
a body exerts on another body underneath it by the power of | hath been ſo ever ſince we have had any authentic hiſtory, 
gravity. See GRAVITY. 25 For a conſequenee of its ſhifting, though ever ſo little, would 
It is one of the laws of nature, diſcovered by Sir Iſaac New- be the overflowing of the low lands, on that fide of the globe 

ton, and now received by moſt philoſophers, that every par- towards which it approached. Dr. Halley ſuggefts, it would 
ticle of matter in nature gravitates towards every other par- well account , for the univerſal deluge, to have the centre of 
ticle; which law is the hinge whereon the whole Newtonian | gravitation removed for a time towards the middle of the 
bete turns. See NE wTONIAN philoſophy. then inhabited world: for the change of place but the 
hat we call gravitation, with reſpect to the gravitating bo- 2000" part of the radius of our earth would be ſufficient 


dy, is called attraction with reſpect to the body gravitated to. | to lay the tops of the higheſt hills under water. See Dg- 
See ATTRACTION, {en 40 | LE. ol} | bag 
Ihe planets, both primary and ſecundary, as alſo the comets, 3 In all places equi-diftant from the centre of the earth, 
do all gravitate toward the ſun, and toward each other ; and the force of gravity is nearly equal.— Indeed all places of the 
the ſun toward them; and that in proportion to the quantity |- earth's ſurface are not at equal diſtances from the centre; be- 
of matter in each. See PLANET, Cou ET, SUN, EARTH, | Cauſe the equatorial parts are ſomething higher than the polar 
5; Maos n., : ME ES | parts: the difference between the earth's diameter and axis 
The peripateticks, c. hold that bodies only gravitate when] being about thirty-four Engliſh miles, which hath been 
out of their natural places; and that gravitation ceaſes when | proved by the neceſſity of making the pendulum ſhorter in 
they are reſtored to the ſame; the intention of nature being | thoſe places, before it will ſwing ſeconds. See PENDULUM, 
then fulfilled. The final cauſe of this faculty, they hold, is | 4% Gravity equally affects all bodies, without regard either 
only to bring elementary bodies to their proper places where | to their bulk, figure, or matter: ſo that abſtracting from 
they may reſt. — But the moderns ſhew that bodies exerciſe | the reſiſtance of the medium, the moſt compact and looſe, 
gravity even when at reſt, and in their proper places. the greateſt and ſmalleſt bodies would deſcend equal ſpaces 
This is particularly ſhewn of fluids; and it is one of the | in equal times; as appears from the quick deſcent of very 
laws of hydroſtatics, demonſtrated by Mr, Boyle, and-| light bodies in the exhauſted receiver. See Vacuum. 
_ others, that fluids gravitate in proprio loco, the upper parts ence, a very great difference may be obſerved betwixt gra- 
prefling on the lower, c. See FLUID. | vity and magnetiſm 3 the latter affecting only iron, and that 
Por the laws of gravitation of bodies in fluids, ſpecifically lighter | towards its poles ; the former, all bodies alike, in every part. 


or heavier than themſelves ; ſee SPECIFIC gravity, FLUID, | See MAGNETISM. e N ; 
TEES 5 Hence it follows, that gravity, in all bodies, is proportionable 
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j a Center of GRAvITATION, CENTER. to their quantity of matter; ſo that all bodies conſiſt of mat- 
. Line of GRAVITATION, ſee O LINE. | ters equally heavy. See Bop Y, MATTER, &c, = 

is Plane of GRAVITATION, PLANE. Hence alſo may be concluded that there is no ſuch thing as 
| GRAVIT'Y, in phyſics, the natural tendency, or incli- | poſitive levity ; thoſe things which appear light, being only 
| nation of bodies toward a centre, See CENTER. comparatively ſo. See LEVIT v. 


his ſenſe gravity coincides with centripetal force. See | If ſeveral things aſcend, and ſwim in fluids, it is only be- 
ogy _ few. gage pee cauſe they are ook bulk for bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe fluids ; 
Gravity is defined by others, more generally, to be the na- | nor is there any reaſon, why cork, for inſtance, ſhould be 
tural tendency of one body towards another; and by others | faid to be light, becauſe it ſwims on water, any more than 
more generally ſtill, the mutual tendency of each body, and | iron, becauſe it will ſwim on mercury. See SPECIFIC 

each particle of a body towards all others: in which ſenſe the | gravity, &c. 

word coincides with what we more uſually call attraction. See | 5% This power encreaſes as we deſcend, and decreaſes as we 
ATTRACTION, | aſcend from the centre of the earth, and that in the propor- 
The terms gravity, centripetal force, weight, and attraQtion, | tion of the ſquares of the diſtances therefrom reciprocally ; ſo 
do, in effect, all denote the ſame thing; only in different | as, for inſtance, at a double diſtance, to have but a quarter 
views, and relations: which different relations, however, of the force, Sc. : : 
authors are apt to confound ; and accordingly, the four are | 6% As all bodies gravitate towards the earth ; ſo, does the 
frequently uſed promiſcuouſly, _ | earth equally gravitate towards all bodies, i. e. the action ot 
In propriety, when we conſider a body as tending towards the | - gnavity is mutual on. each fide, and equal, See e 
earth, the force wherewith it tends we call gravity, force of Hence alfs the attractive powers of a at equa : ; 
gravity, or gravitating force : the ſame force, when we con- | tances from the centre, are as the quantities of matter in 
lider it as immediately tending to the centre of the earth, we bodies sx ; 1 N * 
call centripetal force: the ſame, when we conſider the earth, | Hence alſo the attractive force of the entire . js 
or body toward which it tends, we call attract ion, or attrac- | of the attractive force of the parts: for by the adding, : 
tive force; and when we conſider it, in reſpect of an ob-] taking away any part of the matter of a body, its un 5 
ſtacle, or a body in the way of its tendency, upon which it] encreaſed, or-diminiſhed in the proportion of the quantity 


acts, we call it weight. See WEIGHT, Cc. | ſuch particle to the entire maſs, — N b 
ph: differently of its nature. | General, or univerſal GR AIT v. — The exiſtence of the lame 
Philoſophers concave. ver. UErenuy eee J principle of _ in the great regions of the heavens, ® 


uſe, phænomena, cauſe, effects, and extent have afforded - n 
ious f culations in all ages. well as on ear h, is ed. . ; 5 : 

e e ba it as an aQtive property, or innate vis in bodies, | That all motion is naturally reRtilinear, is lend of ya 

whereby they endeavour to join x (2h centre, Others hold thoſe bodies, therefore, which move in curves, mu 


gravity in this ſenſe, to be an occult quality, and as ſuch to tained therein by ſome power continually acting on them. 


: f . ” . 3 . ili 
be exploded out of all ſound philoſophy, See Oc cu r quality. | Hence, the planets being found to revolve in ul 4 
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orbits, we infer that there is ſome power, by whoſe con- 
ſtant influence, they are prevented from flying off in tan- 
nts. 6 
Again, It is proved by mathematicians, that all bodies mov- 
ing in any curve line deſcribed in a plane, and which by 
radii drawn to any certain point, deſcribe areas about the 
int proportionable to the times; are impelled, or acted on by 
ſome power tending towards that point : now it is ſhewn by 
the aſtronomers, that the primary planets round the ſun, and 
the ſecundary planets, round the primary ones, do deſcribe 
areas proportionable to the times. Conſequently, the power 
whereby they are retained in their orbits, is directed to- 
wards the bodies placed in the centres thereof. 
Laſtly, it is demonſtrated, that if ſeveral bodies revolve 
with an equable motion in concentrical circles, and the 
ſquares of their periodical times be as the cubes of the diſ- 
tances from the common centre; the centripetal forces of the 


revolving bodies, will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the | 


diſtances. Or, if bodies revolve in orbits approaching to cir- 
cles, and the apſides of thoſe orbits be at reſt ; the centri- 
petal forces of the revolving bodies will be reciprocally as 
the ſquares of the diſtances. | 

Now, the aſtronomers all agree, that both theſe caſes obtain 
in all the planets: whence it follows, that the centripetal 
powers of all the planets are reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
diſtances from the centres of the orbits, See PLANET. 
Upon the whole, it appears, that the planets are retained in 
their orbits by ſome power which is continually acting on 
them: that this power is directed toward the centre of their 
orbits : that the intenſion, or efficacy of this power encreaſes 
upon an approach toward the centre, and diminiſhes at its 
receſs from the ſame z and that it increaſes in the ſame pro- 
portion as the diſtance diminiſhes; and diminiſhes in the 
ſame as the diſtance encreaſes—Now, by comparing this cen- 
tripetal force of the planets, with the force of gravity on 
earth, they will be found perfectly alike. 

This we ſhall illuſtrate in the caſe of the moon, the neareſt 
to us of all the planets.—The rectilinear ſpaces deſcribed in 
any given time by a falling body, urged by any powers, 
reckoning from the beginning of its deſcent, are propor- 
tionable to thoſe powers. Conſequently, the centripetal 
force of the moon revolving in its orbit, will be to the force 
of gravity on the ſurface of the earth; as the ſpace which 
the moon would deſcribe in falling, any little time, by her 
centripetal force towards the earth, had ſhe no circular mo- 
tion at all, to the ſpace a body near the earth would de- 
ſcribe in falling, by its gravity towards the ſame. 

Now, by an actual calculus of thoſe two ſpaces, it appears, 
that the firſt of them is to the ſecond, i. e. the centripetal 
force of the moon revolving in her orbit, is to the force 
of gravity on the ſurface of the earth, as the ſquare of the 
earth's ſemidiameter, to the ſquare of the ſemidiameter of her 
orbit: which 1s the fame ratio as that of the moon's centri- 
petal force in her orbit, to the ſame force near the ſurface of 
the carth, | 

The moon's centripetal force, therefore, is equal to the force 
of gravity, Theſe forces, conſequently, are not different, 
but one and the ſame: for, were they different, bodies 
acted on by the two powers conjointly, would fall towards 
the earth, with a velocity double to that ariſing from the ſole 
power of gravity. | 

It is evident, therefore, that the moon's centripetal force, 
whereby ſhe is retained in her orbit, and prevented from run- 
ning off in tangents; is the very power of gravity of the 
earth, extended thither, | 

The moon, therefore, gravitates towards the earth ; and the 
earth reciprocally towards the moon : which is further con- 
firmed by the phænomena of the tides, See TIDEsS. 

The like reaſoning might be applied to the other planets.— 


For, as the revolutions of the primary planets round the ſun, | 


and thoſe of the ſatellites of jupiter and ſaturn round their 
primaries, are phznomena of the ſame kind as the revolution 
of the moon round the earth; as the centripetal powers of 
the primary are directed towards the centre of the ſun ; and 
thoſe of the ſatellites, towards the centre of their primaries ; 
and laſtly, as all theſe powers are reciprocally as the ſquares 
of the diſtances from the centres, it may ſafely be concluded 
that the power and cauſe is the ſame in all. | 
Therefore, as the moon gravitates towards the earth, and the 
earth towards the moon; ſo do all the ſecundaries to their 
primary ones ; the primaries to their ſecundary ones ; ſo, alſo, 
the primary ones to the ſun, and the ſun to the primary ones, 
See PLANET, COMET, SYSTEM, &c. | 
Phenomena, or properties of univerſal GR AviTyY.—1. All the 
ſeveral particles of all bodies in nature gravitate to all the 
particles of all other bodies, 


To what has been urged in proof hereof, from the analogy | 


between the motions of the ſeveral bodies in our ſyſtem ; it 
may be added, that ſaturn is actually obſerved by aſtronomers 
to change its courſe when neareſt to jupiter ; and jupiter, 
alſo, is found to diſturb the motion of the ſatellites of ſa- 
turn, So that the gravitation of thoſe bodies is matter of 
actual obſervation, See JUPITER, SATURN, and Sa- 
TELLFTES, | Ge, 
a 
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2. The quantity of this gravity at equal diſtances, is always 
een to the quantity of matter in the gravitating 
ies. For, the powers of gravity, are as the quantities of 
motion they generate; which quantities, in unequal bodies, 
equally ſwift, are to each other as the quantities of matter. 
Conſequently, ſince unequal bodies, which are equally ſwiſt, 
are to each other as the quantities of matter; therefore, in 
regard unequal bodies at the ſame diſtance from the attracting 
body are found to move equally ſwift, by gravity, it is evi- 
dent, the forces of gravity are proportionable to the quanti- 
ties of matter, 
3. The proportion of the increaſe, or decreaſe, of gravity in 
the approach, or removal of bodies from each other, is this ; 


that the force is reciprocally in a duplicate ratio, i. e. as the 


ſquares, of the diſtance, Thus, ſuppoſe a body of an hun- 
dred pounds, at the diſtance of ten diameters from the earth ; 
the ſame body, if its diſtance were but half ſo great, would 
have quadruple the weight: if its diſtance were but one third 


of the former, its weight would be nine times as great, &c. 


Hence we gather the following corollaries. 1 That at equal 
diſtances from the centre of homogeneal bodies, the gravity is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inverſely as the ſquare 
of the diameter. 20 That on the ſurfaces of equal, Peri 
cal, and homogeneous bodies, the gravities are as the den- 
ſities. 39 That on the ſurfaces of ſpherical, homogeneous, 


equally denſe, but unequal bodies, the gravities are inverſely 


as the ſquares of the diameters. 4* That if both the den- 
fities and diameters differ, the gravities on the ſurfaces will be 


in a ratio compounded of the denſities, and the diameters. 


Laftly, that a body placed any where, within a hollow 
ſphere, which is homogeneous, and every where of the ſame 
thickneſs, will have no gravity, whereſoever it be placed; 
the oppolite gravities always preciſely deſtroying each other. 
For the particular laws of the deſcent of bodies, by the force 
of gravity, ſee DESCENT of bodies, and CENTRIPETAL 
orce, 


Cauſe of GRAviTY.—We have various theories advanced by 


the philoſophers of various ages to account for this grand 
principle of gravitation. The antients, who were only 
acquainted with particular gravity, or the tendency of ſub- 
lunar bodies towards the earth, aimed no further than at a 
ſyſtem which ſhould anſwer the more obvious phænomena of 
the ſame: but the moderns, as their principle is higher and 
more extenſive, ſo ſhould their theory be. | 
Ariſtotle, and the peripateticks, content themſelves to refer 
gravity or weight to a native inclination in heavy bodies to 
be in their proper place or ſphere, the centre of the earth. 
See SPHERE and ELEMENT. a | 
Copernicus aſcribes it to an innate principle in all parts of 
matter, whereby when ſeparated from their wholes, they en- 
deavour to return to them again the neareſt way. 

But neither of theſe ſyſtems aſſigns any phyſical cauſe of this 
great effect: they only amount to this, that bodies deſcend, 
becauſe they are inclined to deſcend. ; 
Gaſſendus, Kepler, Gilbert, and others aſcribe gravity to a 
certain magnetic attraction of the earth.—Theſe authors 
conceive the earth to be one great magnet continually emit- 
ting effluvia, which lay hold on all bodies, and draw them 
toward the earth, But this, we have obſerved, is incon- 
ſiſtent with the phænomena. See MAGNETISM. 

Des Cartes, and his followers, Rohault, &c. attribute gra- 
vity to an external impulſe, or truſion of ſome ſubtle matter. 
—By the rotation of the earth, ſay they, all the parts and 
appendages thereof neceſſarily endeavour to recede from the 
centre of rotation: but they cannot, all, actually recede, as 
there is no vacuum or ſpace to receive them. 

If now, we ſuppoſe the earth AB CD, Tab. Mechanic, 
fig. 8. and L a terreſtrial body placed in the pyramidal ſpace, 
AEB: it follows, that the matter in this pyramid, will have 
ſo much leſs endeavour to recede from the centre, as the bod 
L has a leſs endeavour than the fluid matter whoſe place it 
poſſeſſes. Hence it will follow, that the matter of adja- 
cent pyramids receding with more force ; that in the pyramid 
AEB, and particularly the body L will be thereby driven 
toward the centre for the ſame reaſons, as cork, though a 


heavy body, aſcends in water, 


This hypotheſis, though ingenious enough, yet, as it is 


founded on the ſuppoſition of a plenum, it is overthrown by 


what we ſhall prove of the exiſtence of a vacuum, 

Dr. Hook inclines to an opinion much like that of Des 
Cartes: gravity, he thinks, deducible from the action of a 
moſt ſubtile medium, which eaſily pervades, and penetrates 
the moſt folid bodies; and which by ſome mation it has, 
detrudes all earthly bodies from it, toward the centre of the 
earth. 

Voſſius, and many others, give partly into the Carteſian no- 
tion, and ſuppoſe gravity to ariſe from the diurnal rotation 
of the earth round its axis. | 

Dr, Halley, deſpairing of any ſatisfactory theory, chuſes to 
have immediate recourſe to the agency of the almighty.— 
So, Dr. Clark, from a view of ſeveral properties of gravity, 
concludes, that it is no adventitious effect of any motion, or 
ſubtile matter, but an original, and general law impreſſed by 
the almighty on all matter, and preſerved therein by ſome 
| | "EH Wk | efficient 
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efficient power penetrating the very ſolid, and intimate ſub- 
ſtance thereof; as being found always proportionable, not to 
the ſurfaces of bodies or corpuſcles, but to their ſolid quan- 
tity and contents. It ſhould therefore, be no more enquired, 
why bodies gravitate, than how they came to be firſt put in 
motion !' Annot. in Rohault, Phy/. P. 1. c. 11, 16, 
Dr. S8. Graveſende, in his Introduct. ad Philoſaph. Newton. 
contends, that the cauſe of gravity is utterly unknown ; and 
that we are to look on it no otherwiſe than as a law of na- 
ture, originally and immediately impreſſed by the creator, 
without any dependance on any ſecond law or cauſe at all. 
Of * he thinks the three following conſiderations ſufficient 
proof. 8 
1 That gravity requires the preſence of the gravitating or 
attracting body: ſo the ſatellites of jupiter, e. gr. gravitate 
towards jupiter wherever he be. 
2 That the diſtance being ſuppoſed the ſame, the velocity 
wherewith bodies are moved, by the force of gravity, depends 
on the quantity of matter in the attracting body: and that 
the velocity is not changed, let the maſs of the gravitating 
body be what it will, | 
3 That if gravity do depend on any known law of mo- 
tion, it muſt be ſome impulſe from an extraneous body; 
whence, as gravity is continnal, a continual ſtroke would be 
required. | 
Now, if there be any ſuch matter continually ſtriking on 
bodies, it muſt be fluid, and ſubtile enough to penetrate the 
ſubſtance of all bodies : but how ſhall a body ſubtile enough 
to penetrate the ſubſtance of the hardeſt bodies, and ſo rare as 
not ſenſibly to hinder the motion of bodies, be able to im- 
pel vaſt bodies towards each other with ſuch force ? how does 
this force increaſe in the ratio of the maſs of the body toward 
which the other body is moved ? Whence is it that all bodies, 
ſuppoſing the ſame diſtance, and the ſame body gravitated to, 
move with the ſame velocity? Can a fluid, which only acts 
on the ſurface, either of the bodies themſelves, or of their 
internal particles, communicate ſuch a quantity of motion to 
bodies, which in all bodies ſhall exactly follow the proportion 
of the quantity of matter in them ? 
Mr. Cotes goes yet further; giving a view of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's philoſophy, he aſſerts that gravity is to be ranked among 
the primary qualities of all bodies ; and deemed as eflential to 
matter, as extenſion, mobility, or impenetrability. Prefar. 
ad Newton, Princip. * 
But this author may ſeem to have overſhot the mark. His great 
maſter, Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, diſclaims the notion; and 
to ſhew that he does not take gravity to be eſſential to bodies, 
gives us his opinion about the cauſe; chuſing to propoſe it by 
way of query, as not being yet ſufficiently ſatisfied about it by 
experiments, | 8 | 
This query we ſhall ſubjoin at large. — After having ſhewn 
that there is a medium in nature vaſtly more ſubtile than air, 
by whoſe vibrations light communicates heat to bodies, and is 
itſelf put into alternate fits of eaſy reflexion and eaſy tranſ- 
miſſion, and ſound propagated ; and by the different den- 
ſities whereof the refraction and reflexion of light is per- 
formed. See MEDIUM, HEAT, REFRACTION, c. 
— He proceeds to enquire, = 
c Ts not this medium much rarer within the denſe bodies of 
cc the ſun, ſtars, planets, and comets, than in the empty 
cc celeſtial ſpaces between them? and in paſſing from them 
cc to great diſtances, doth it not grow denſer and denſer per- 
cc petually, and thereby cauſe the gravity of thoſe great bo- 
cc dies towards one another, and of their parts towards the 
cc bodies; every body endeavouring to recede from the denſer 
cc parts of the medium towards the rarer ? 
« For if this medium be ſuppoſed rarer within the ſun's 
ce body than at its ſurface, and rather there than at the hun- 
« dredth part of an inch from his body, and rarer there than 
cc at the fiftieth part of an inch from his body, and rarer 


cc there than at the orb of ſaturn ; I ſee no reaſon why the 


cc increaſe of denſity ſhould ſtop any where, and not rather 
<« be continued through all diſtances from the ſun to ſaturn, 
c and beyond. | 

« And though this increaſe of denſity may at great diſtances 
ce be excceding ſlow ; yet if the elaſtic force of this medium 
cc be exceeding great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from the 


ce denſer parts of the medium towards the rarer with all that | 


C power which we call gravity. 


e And that the elaſtic force of this medium is exceeding | 
cc Aa may be gathered from the ſwiftneſs of its vibrations. | 


« Sounds move about 1140 Engliſh feet in a ſecond of time, 
« and in ſeven or eight minutes of time they move about 
ce one hundred Engliſh miles: light moves from the ſun to us 
d jn about ſeven, or eight minutes of time, which diſtance 
« is about 70000000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoling the horizon- 
« tal parallax of the ſun to be about twelve ſeconds; and the 
ce vibrations, or pulſes of this medium, that they may cauſe 
<« the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion, and eaſy reflection, 
* muſt be ſwifter than light, and by conſequence, above 
% 700000 ſwifter than ſounds 3 an therefore the elaſtic 
« force of this medium, in proportion to its denſity, muſt 


e be above 700000 x 700900 (that is, above 490000000000) 
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< times greater than the elaſtic force of the air, is in 18 

cc portion to its denfity : for the velocities of the pulſes os 

4 3 — are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the 4. 

a 1 and the rarities of the mediums taken toge- 

& As magnetiſm is ſtronger in ſmall loadſtones than; 

ones, in proportion to their bulk; and 3 > v1. +8 

von the ſurface of ſmall planets, than on thoſe of great _ 
in proportion to their bulk; and ſmall bodies are agitateq | 

% much more by electric attraction, than great ones: ſo th 

“ ſmallneſs of the rays of light, may contribute very luck 

© to the power of the agent by which they are refracted: 

<< and if any, one ſhould ſuppoſe that æther (like our air) 

«© may contain particles which endeavour to recede from on& 

c another (oy I do not know what this æther is) and that 
its particles are exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or 
66 even than thoſe of light ; the exceeding ſmallneſs of Koh: 
particles may contribute to the greatneſs of the force bi. 

* which they recede from one another, and thereby 8 120 
„that medium exceedingly more rare and elaſtic than air 
and of conſequence exceedingly leſs able to reſiſt the mo. 
tions of projectiles, and exceedingly more able to preſs 
upon groſs bodies, by endeavouring to expand itſelf,” 
Optics, p. 325, &c, See LIGHT, ELASTICIT v, Oe. 
RAVITY, in mechanics, denotes the conatus, or tendenc 
of bodies toward the centre of the earth. See CENTER. 
That part of mechanics which conſiders the motion of 
bodies ariſing from gravity, is peculiarly called fatics, See 
STATICS. | 
Tous in this view, is diſtinguiſhed into abſolute, and re- 
ative, | 

Abſolute GRAviTy, is that wherewith a body deſcends freely 
through an unreſiſting medium. See RESIST AN CRE. | 
The laws of abſolute gravity; ſee under the article DE- 
SCENT of bodies. | 

Relative GRAVITY, is that wherewith a body deſcends after 
having ſpent part of its weight in overcoming ſome reſiſtance, 
See RESISTANCE. | | 
Such is that wherewith a body deſcends along an inclined 
plane, where ſome part is employed in overcoming the re- 
ſiſtance, or friction of the plane. See FrRicT1oNn. 

The laws of relative gravity ; fee under the articles inclined 
PLANE, DEscCEnT, FLuip, RESISTAN CE, c. 

Center of GRAvITY ; ſee CENTER of gravity. 

Diameter of GR aviTy ; fee DIAMETER of gravity. 

Paracentric ſolicitation of GRAVITY ; ſee PARACENTRIC. 

Plane of GRAvITY ; ſee PLANE of gravity, . - 

Retardation from GRAviTyY ; ſee RETARDATION. 

GRAVITY, in hydroſtatics—The laws of bodies gravitating in 
fluids, make the buſineſs of hydroſtatics. See Hypxo- 
STATICS. 

Gravity is here divided into abſolute and ſpecific, 

Abſolute, or true GRAviTy, is the whole force wherewith the 
body tends downward, See GRAVITATION. 

Specific GRAvITY, called allo relative, comparative, and ap- 
parent GRAVITY, Is the excels of gravity in any body, 
above that of an equal quantity or bulk of another. See 
SPECIFIC. 

For the laws of ſpecific gravity, with the methods of deter- 
mining it both in ſolids and fluids ; ſee SpECi1Fic gravity, 
and HyDROSTATICAL balance, 


A 


A 


GRAvITY of the air; ſee WEIGHT of the air: ſee alſo 


AlR and PRESSURE. ; 

GRAVIT v, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, whereby it be- 
comes denominated grave, law, or fat. See SOUND. 
Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acuteneſs, which is that 
affection of ſound, whereby it is denominated acute, ſharp, 
or high. See ACUTENESS. 

The relation of gravity and acuteneſs, is the principal thing 
concerned in muſic ; the diſtinctneſs, and determinateneſs of 
which relation, gives ſound the denomination of harmonical, 
or muſical. See Music, and HARMONY. 
The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the 
ſonarous body itſelf, and the particular figure and quantity 
thereof : though, in ſome caſes, they likewiſe depend on the 
part of the body where it is ſtruck. Thus, e. gr. the ſounds 
of two bells of different metals, and the ſame ſhape and 
dimenſions, being ftruck in the ſame place, will differ as to 
acuteneſs and gravity 3 and two bells of the ſame metal will 
differ in acuteneſs, if they differ in ſhape or magnitude, or 
be ftruck in different parts. See BELL. i 
So in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ either 
in matter, or dimenſions, or tenſion; they will alſo differ in 
ravity, See CHORD. : | 
Thus again, the ſound of a piece of gold is much graver 
than that of a piece of ſilver of the ſame ſhape and dimen- 
ſions; and, in this caſe, the tones are, ceteris paribus, pro- 
portional to the ſpecific ef fo a ſolid ſphere of braß, 
two foot in diameter, will ſound graver than another of one 
foot diameter ; and here the tones are proportional to 
uantities of matter, or the abſolute weights. ü 10 
t it muſt be obſerved, that acuteneſs and gravity, 2 4 


loudneſs and lowneſs, are but relative things. We camei 


GRE 


grave, of low with reſpect to the former: fo that the ſame 
ſound may be both grave and acute, and alſo loud and low, 
in different compariſons, . 
The degrees of acuteneſs, and gravity, make the different 
tones, or tunes of a voice, or ſound : ſo we 170 one ſound is 
in tune with another, when they are in the ſame degree of 
gravity. See TUNE. ; 
The immediate cauſe, or means of this diverſity of tone lies 
deep. The modern muſicians fix it on the different velocity 
of the vibrations of the ſonorous body : in which ſenſe gra- 
vity may be defined, a relative property of ſound, which, 
with reſpect to ſome other, is the effect of a leſſer number of 
vibrations accompliſhed in the ſame time, or of vibrations of 
a longer duration—In which ſenſe alſo, acuteneſs is the effect 
of a greater number of vibrations, or vibrations of a ſhorter 
duration. See CONCORD, | | 
If two, or more ſounds be compared in the relation of gra- 
tune, —Such as are equal, are called uniſons, See UN ISON. 
The unequal including, as it were, a diftance between each 
other, conſtitute what we call an interval in muſic ; which is 
properly the difference, in point of gravity, between two 
ſounds. See INTERVAL, | 

Upon this unequality, or difference, does the whole effect 
depend; and in reſpe& hereof, theſe intervals are divided 
into concords, and diſcords, See CONCORD, and DiscoRD; 
ſee alſo SCALE. 

GRAVY, in cookery, &c. the juice of fleſh, or fiſh, ob- 
tained therefrom by coction, elixation, frixion, or the like, 
See JUICE, | 

The procuring of gravzes is no inconſiderable part of cook- 
ery, inaſmuch as theſe are required to heighten the guſto, and 
reliſh of moſt diſhes, 
gravy ; one of the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt, is to cut a pound or 
two of lean beef ſtakes into ſlices, beat them well, fry them 
till brown, and then add a pint of ſtrong broth, and an 
onion ; letting the whole boil a little, and then ftraining it 
for uſe. | 

To make mutton gravy, they roaſt a ſhoulder of mutton a 
little more than half, cut it with a knife, ſqueeze out the 
gravy with a preſs ; then moiſten the meat again with broth, 
and preſs it a ſecond time: adding a little ſalt, they keep it 
for ule, | 

Veal gravy is chiefly had by cutting ſtakes off a fillet, beating 
them, and ſtewing them with fliced onions, carrots, and 
parſnips ; and at laſt adding ftrong broth, parſley, &c. let- 
ting them ſtew a-freſh, and ſtraining them for uſe. 

To make f/þ gravy, carps and tenches are lit length- ways, 
and ftewed with butter, onions, carrots, &c. till brown; 
then a little lower is put in, and ſtewed till brown. Laſtly, 
ſome fiſh-broth is ſtrained in through a cloth, and the whole 
ſeaſoned with ſalt, lemon, cloves, and ſavoury herbs. 
GRAY, or GRE, a mixed colour, partaking of the two ex- 
tremes, black and white. See BLack, WHITE, Ec. 

In the manage they make ſeveral ſorts of grays: as, the brand- 
ed or blackened gray, which has ſpots quite black, diſperſed 
here and there.— Ihe dappled gray, which has ſpots of a darker 


And the brotoniſb or ſandy-coloured gray, where there are bay- 
coloured hairs mixed with the black, See HoRSE, Co- 
LOUR, e. | | 
? foe 3 HovunD, 

ORDER. 


GR avy-hound, 
GRAY order, 


the legs of a horſe, frequently happening after a journey, 
If the greaſe be an attendant of ſome other diſeaſe, it will be 


is the original cauſe of it: and therefore, if it be a hectic, 


diſeaſes are to be followed, and in the mean time proper ap- 
plications to be uſed outwardly for the greaſe. 

If the greaſe proceed from common and ordinary accidents, 
and the horſe has no other diſtemper upon him; then appli- 


of the humours ; but theſe ought to be uſed with moderation, 
and it may be better to effect it with ſpare diet and daily la- 
bour, After moderate evacuations, it may be proper to make 


keep it open for a month, or longer, as there ſhall be occaſion ; 


monial balls. 


See RowEL. 


CoMPARI1SON. | 

Thus we ſay a great ſpace : a great diſtance : a great figure: 
a great body, &c, See GRAND. | 

Grear is likewiſe uſed figuratively, in matters of morality, 
Sc. to ſignify ample, noble, elevated, extraordinary, im- 


call a ſound acute and loud, in reſpect to another which is 


vity, &c. they are either equal, or unequal, in the degree of 


There are divers proceſſes for beef 


colour than the reſt of the body.—The light or flver gray, | 
wherein there is but a ſmall mixture of black hairs, —The ſad 
or iron gray, which has but a ſmall mixture of white, — 


GREASE, among farriers, c. a ſwelling and gourdineſs of 


in vain to attempt the cure before the diſeaſe be removed that 


the yellows, or the farcin, &c, the directions given for thoſe 


cations that are peculiar to that diſtemper are to be followed :— 
If the horſe has been well fed and pampered, begin the cure 
with bleeding and purging, ſo as to diminiſh the redundance 


a rowel on the inſide of the thigh, or in the belly; and to 
and in the mean time to give the horſe the cinnabar or anti- | 


GREAT, a term of compariſon, denoting a thing to have 
more extenſion than ſome other to which it is referred, See 


GRE 


Thus we fay, Shakeſpear was a great genius: queen Eliza- 
beth had a 2 ſoul 9 of N deſigns: 
da Vinci, a great painter: Galileo a great philoſopher : Boſſu 
a great critic, &c, _ | 
GREAT is alſo a title or quality appropriated to certain princes, 
and other illuſtrious perſonages. See IT LE and QUALITY. 
Thus we ſay the great Turk: the great Mogul: the great cham 
of Tartary : the great duke of Rade c. See DUKE, 
Cram, Ce. 

GREAT is alſo a ſurname beſtowed on ſeveral kings and em- 
perors. See SURNAME. ; 
Thus we fay, Alexander the Great: Cyrus the Great : 
Charles the Great, or Charlemaign : Henry the Great of 
France, &c, So the Engliſh frequently ſay, Edward the 
Great, or the Great Edward: William the Gyeat, meaning 
king William III. or the Great William. The French ſay, 
Louis the Great, le Grand, ſpeaking of the late Louis XIV. 
Gyles of Paris, ſays Charlemaign, firſt got the ſurname Great 
from the tallneſs and eminence of his ſtature. Helgaud adds, 
that Hugh the Great of France was thus denominated on ac- 
count of his great piety, goodneſs, &c. | 

GREAT is alſo applied to ſeveral officers, who have pre-emi- 
nence over others, See GRAND. | 
Thus we ſay, the lord great chamberlain : the great marſhal 
of Poland, &c. See CHAMBERLAIN, c. 3 
GREAT circles of the ſphere, are ſuch as divide the ſphere into 
two equal parts or hemiſpheres ; or whoſe planes paſs through 
the centre of the ſphere : in contradiſtinction from the leſſer 
circles, which cut the ſphere into unequal parts, &c. See 
CIRCLE, SPHERE, Sc. 

The equator, meridian, ecliptic, verticals, &c. are great or 
greater circles of the ſphere ; and the parallels, tropics, &c. 
lefler circles. See EQUATOR, MERIDIAN, &c. 


* 


GREAT apparatus, . APPARATUS. 
GREAT artery, | ARTERY. 

GREAT barram, BAIRAM. 

GREAT bear, URSA major. 
GREAT dzachylon, DiAacHYLON. 
GREAT gun, CAN NON, and GUN, 
GREAT letters, fee CAPITAL. 

GREAT = | Mass, 

GREAT officers, OFFICER, 

GREAT repeat, REPEAT. 

GREAT ſeal, SEAL. 

GREAT fitbes, | TIT IH. 

GREAT wardrobe, 4 WARDROBE. 
GREATER barons, © BARON. 
GREATER enharmonical dicfis, DrEsIò. 
GREATER excommunication, ) ſee Ex coMMUNfCAT IO. 
GREATER fi, FAST I. 
GREATER Hexachord, HExACHORD. 


GRECIAN Coins, ſee the article Coins. 

GREE*®, in our law-books, ſignifies agreement, contentment, 
or good liking. —Thus to make gree to the parties, is to ſa- 
tisfy them for an offence done. Judgment ſhall be put in 
„ ſuſpence, till gree be made to the king of his debt.” Stat. 
25 Edward III. See AGREEMENT. 

| * The word is formed from the French gree, good-will, good 

liking, or allowance. | 

3 GRECIAN, ſomething belonging to the people of 

reece. 

GREEK, abſolutely fo called, or the GRE EK language, or 
antient GR EEE, is the language ſpoken by the antient 
Grecians, and ſtill preſerved in the works of their authors, 
as Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, Demoſthenes, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Homer, Heſiod, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. See 

LANGUAGE. | 
The Greek has been preſerved entire longer than any other 
language known, maugre all the revolutions that have hap- 
pened in the country where it was ſpoke. See Ex GL ISH. 
Yet, from the time of the removal of the ſeat of empire to 

Conſtantinople, in the fourth century, it has been gradually 
altering : the alterations at firſt did not affect the analogy of 
the tongue, the conſtruction, inflections, &c. There were 
only new words, new riches acquired, by taking in the 
names of new dignities and offices, and the terms of art it 
was before unacquainted with : but, at length, the incurſions 
of the Barbarians, and eſpecially the invaſion of the Turks, 
wrought much more conſiderable alterations. See modern 
GREEK. | 
The Greek has a great copia or ſtock of words: its inflexions 
are as remarkable for their variety, as thoſe of moſt of the 
other European tongues, for their ſimplicity, See In- 
FLEXION. 

It has three numbers, ſingular, dual, and plural (fee Num- 
BERS) and abundance of tenſes in its verbs, which makes 
a variety in diſcourſe, prevents a certain dryneſs which al- 
ways accompanies a too great Cy; and renders the 
language peculiarly fit for all kinds of verſe, See TEMSE, &c. 
The uſe of the participles of the aoriſtus, and preterit, to- 

ther with the compound words, wherein it abounds, give 
It a peculiar force and brevity, without taking any thing 
from its perſpicuity. 


portant, &c, 


| 


The 


GRE E K accents, 


GRE 


The proper names in the Greek language, are ſignificative, 


as in the oriental, as well as in moſt of the modern lan-“ 


guages, where the learned ſtill find ſome, though remote, 
character of their origin. See NAME. 

The Greek was the language of a polite people, who had a 
' taſte for arts and ſciences, which they cultivated with ſucceſs. 
In the living tongues, are ſtill preſerved a vaſt number of 
Greek terms of art : ſome deſcended to us from the Grecians, 
and other formed a-new. When a new invention, machine, 


_ Tite, order, inſtrument, &c. has been diſcovered, recourſe. 


has commonly been had to the Greek for a name; the facility 
wherewith words are there compounded, readily affording us 
names expreſſive of the uſe, effect, &:c. of ſuch inſtruments. 
Hence aræometer, thermometer, barometer, micrometer, loga- 
rithm, teleſcope, microſcope, loxadromy, &c. | 
Modern or vulgar GREEK, is the language now ſpoke in 
Greece. 

There have been few books writ in this language, from the 
taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; ſcarce any thing but 
ſome catechiſms, and the like pieces, compoſed or tranſlated 
into the vulgar Greet, by the Latin miſſionaries. | 
The native Greefs are contented to ſpeak the language without 
cultivating it. The miſery they are reduced to under the do- 
minion of the Turks, renders them ignorant of neceſſity; 
the Turkiſh politics not allowing any of the ſubjects of their 
eſtates, to apply themſelves to the arts and ſciences. | 
Whether it be out of a principle of religion, or politics, or 
barbariſm, they have induſtriouſly deſtroyed all the monu- 
ments of antient Rome; deſpiſing the ſtudy of a language 
which might have rendered them polite, their empire happy 
and flouriſhing, and have made the people forget their former 
maſters, and their antient liberty, 

In this, widely different from the Romans, thoſe antient con- 
querors of Greece, who after they had ſubdued the country, 
applied themſelves to learn the language; in order to imbibe 
their politeneſs, delicacy, and taſte for arts and ſciences, 

It is not eaſy to aſſign the preciſe difference between the vul- 
gar, and the antient Greek, It conſiſts in the terminations of 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech, which 
make a difference between thoſe two languages much like that 
obſerved between ſome of the dialects of the Italian or Spa- 
niſh : we inſtance in thoſe languages, as being the moſt known; 
but we might have ſaid the ſame of the Hebrew, Sclavonic, 
Ce. dialects. 

Beſide, the modern Greek has divers new words not in the 
antient ; particularly ſeveral particles which appear as exple- 
tives, and which were introduced to characteriſe certain tenſes 
of verbs, and other expreffions, which would have had the 
ſame meaning without ſuch particles, had cuſtom diſpenſed 
with them ; , Ts names of dignities and offices, unknown 
to the antient Greeks; and abundance of words borrowed 
from the vulgar tongues of the neighbouring nations. | 
Accordingly one may diſtinguiſh three ages of the Greek 
tongue : the firſt ends at the time when Conſtantinople be- 
came the capital of the Roman empire; not but there were 
ſeveral books, eſpecially of the fathers of the church, wrote 
with great purity after that time ; but as religion, law, and 
policy, both civil and military, began then to introduce new 
wah into the language, it ſeems neceſſary to begin the ſe- 
cond age of the Greek tongue from that epocha ; which laſt- 


ed to the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, where the | 


laſt age commences, 
ACCENT. 


GREEK Bille, F =} pore. 

GREEK church, is that part of the chriſtian church which is 
eſtabliſhed in Greece ; extending likewiſe to ſome other parts 
of Turkey. See CHURCH. ES 

It is thus called in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, in contradiſ- 
tinction from the Latin, or Romiſh church; as alſo the 
Eaftern church, in diſtinction from the Weſtern, See 
LATIN... 

The Romaniſts call the Greet church, the Greek ſchiſm, be- 
cauſe the Greeks do not allow the authority of the pope, but 
depend wholly, as to matters of religion, on their own pa- 
triarchs. They have treated them as ſchiſmatics ever ſince 
the revolt, as they call it, of the patriarch Photius, See 
SCHISM. | 

The learned are divided as to the peculiar doctrines and ſenti- 
ments of the Greet church. It is certain many errors are 
uſually charged on them, which they are free of, The point 
has been warmly conteſted between Caucus archbiſhop of 
Corfu, and the & 

Holfatius, and Leo Allatius, a Greel, on the other; the two 
firſt accuſing, the laſt excuſing them. Caucus, &c, will have 
them agree with the proteſtants, in rejecting abundance of the 
rules and obſervances eſtabliſhed in the Romiſh church; 
while Allatius, &c. endeavours to find the ſame obſervances 
among the Greeks, as among the Latins, only under other 
forms, and with other circumſtances. 

Of the ſeven Latin ſacraments, ſays Caucus, the Greeks only 
admit five : confirmation and extreme unction, they ſet aſide. 
Allatius, on the contrary, inſiſts, that they do not properly 
ſet them aſide, but only differ as to the manner of admi- 


niftring them. Inſtead of confirming long after baptiſm, | 


eur de Moni, on the one fide : and Lucas 
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they always join baptiſm -and confirmation together: beſide 


that confirmation among them, is conferred 
prieſts, The like error is charged on om, — en 
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to extreme unction. See 8 | un regard 
Uncr ion. 0 and EXTAENE 
But it is to be here added, that from the anſwer of Jerem 


triarch of Conſtantinople, to the divines of W; Js 
it appears, that the Greeks, like the reformed, 4. — i 
no more than two ſacraments inſtituted by Chriſt, vi o 0 
tiſm and the euchariſt. See EucHARIST, G. Oy 
The Greeks, ſays the ſame Caucus, offer no worſhip to tl, 
euchariſt : Allatius replies, it is true, they do not = ©: 
as the Romaniſts do, immediately after the ſpeaking 2 
words, this is my body, yet do they really adore it after the 
words wherein conſecration conſiſts, viz. after the prayer c . 
ed the invocation of the holy Spirit, See e 5 
As to confeſſion, Caucus is certainly in the right, that the 
do not hold it of divine appointment, but only of poſitive 
or eccleſiaſtical right; which they likewiſe affirm of all the. 
other ſacraments, except the two above-mentioned : yet Ko 
they the uſe of auricular confeſſion. See Con ESSIOx 0 
As to marriage, Caucus is juſt to them, in ſaying, that the 
do not eſteem it an indiſſoluble band; they maintain with 
great zeal, the neceſſity and validity of divorce, See Di- 
FORCE: t 
As to the primacy of the pope, Caucus does them juſtice in 
ſaying they deny it, It is certain the Greeks, Melchites, and 
other orientals, do not allow the primacy of the pope over 
the other patriarchs, in the ſenſe it is allowed of among the 
Latins. See Ports, PrIMATE, Cc. | 


Nor do they allow of more than ſeven general councils. All 


' thoſe held by the Latins, ſince Photius, they ſet aſide, See 
CouNCIiL. | | | 
GREEK croſs, CHURCH. 
GREEK grammar, GRAMMAR, 
GREEK lexicon, ſee 4 Lexicon, c. 
GREEK maſonry, MAsoN Rv. 
GREEK maſs, Mass, 


GREEK orders, in architecture, are the doric, ionic, and co- 
rinthian 3 in contra- diſtinction to the two Latin orders, the 
tuſcan and compoſite. See ORDER; ſee allo Doric, lo- 
NIC, and CORINTHIAN. 

GREEK pitch; ſee the article PITCH, 

GREEK rite, or ritual, is diſtinguiſhed from the Latin, 
See RiTE, and RiTUaL. 


GREEK Fatue, STATUE, 
GREEK teſtament, ( BiBLE, 
GREEK wine, ee I WINE. 
GREEK year, YEAR. 


GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of light. 
See CoLouR, Ray, and Licur. | 
If urine, citron juice, or ſpirit of vitriol, be caſt on a green 
ribbon, it becomes blue ; by reaſon the yellow of the green- 
ing-wide is thereby exhaled and conſumed ; ſo that nothing 
but blue remains behind. See BLUE, c. 
Graſs and herbs, and even all vegetables in places expoſed to 
the open air, are green; and thoſe in ſubterraneous places, 
or places inacceſſible to the air, white and yellow. Thus, 
when wheat, or the like, germinates under ground, it is 
white or yellow; and what is in the open air, green though 
this too is yellow before it be green. | 
Artificial GRE E xs are rarely {imple colours, but produced by 
the mixture of yellow and blue, See BLUE, and YELLow, 
Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, well 
mixed, appear perfectly green; though when viewed with a 
microſcope, we obſerve a chequer of blue and yellow, 
The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green, as light green, 
yellow green, graſs green, laurel green, ſea green, dark green, 
parrot green, and celadon green. 
All the greens are firſt dyed in blue, then taken down with 
woad, verdegreaſe, &c.. and then greened with the weed, 
there being no one ingredient that will give green alone. See 
DyinG. | 
Mountain GREEN, or Hungary GREEN, is a ſort of green/ 
powder found in little grains, like ſand, among the mountains 
of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia 
Though ſome hold that this mountain green is factitious, 
and the ſame with what the antients called flos æris, pre- 
pared by caſting water, or rather wine, an copper Iec- 
hot from the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on 
copper-plates laid over for the purpoſe ; or by diſſolving cop- 
per-plates in wine, much as in making verdegreaſe. The 
painters make uſe of this colour for a graſs green. It is 
ſometimes counterfeited by grinding verdegreaſe with ceruk. 


See VERDITER. 
Calcined GRE EN, and diſtilled GREEN; ſee VERDEGREASE» 


GREEN cap, CaP. 
GREEN copperas, CoPPERAS. 
Earth GREEN, ſee « VERDITER. 
GREEN fiſh, Fi8H. 
GREEN GLASS. 


laſs, 
GREEN hide, is that not yet tanned, or dreſſed, but ſuch a5 
taken off from the carcaſe. See H IDE, and CURRYING: 


GREEN 


* 


oY , , —_— %..f 


EEN plots, walks, &c, Ga ass plots, Kc. 
eye ſoap, ls ſee * 
ITRIOL. 


CREENCLOTH, a board, or court of juſtice, held 'in 


nizance of all matters of government and juſtice within 
the king's court royal; and for correcting all the ſervants 
therein, that ſhall any way offend. See Hous fol n, and 
ComPTING-HousE. Cr nr nk 
To this court alſo belongs the authority of maintaining 
the peace for twelve miles round the king's court, where- 
ever it ſhall be, excepting at London, See PEACE and 
PAX. | 


treaſurer, - comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the greencloth, &c. 
See STEWARD ; ſee alſo VEROGE. OT 

It takes its name greencloth, from a green cloth ſpread over 
the board where they ſit, whereon are the arms of the 

ting-houſe. | | | 

Clerks of the GREENCLOTH, are two officers of the board of 
greencluth, who attend there, and have buſineſs affigned them 
by the board. —AII bills, of comptrolments relating to the of- 
fice, are ſummed up, and allowed by the clerks comptrollers, 
and audited by the clerks of the greencloth. | 
They alſo appoint the King's, queen's, and houſhold's diet, 
keep all records, leigers, and papers relating thereto ; make 
up bills, parcels, and debentures for ſalaries, &c. and provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries for the officers of the pantry, buttery, 
cellar, &c. f | eg 
GREENHOUSE, or conſervatory; a houſe of ſhelter in a 
garden; contrived for preſerving the more tender and curious 
exotic.plants, which will not bear the winter's cold abroad 
in our climate. See ExoTIC, | 
Greenhouſes, as now built, ſerve not only as conſervatories, 
but likewiſe as ornaments of gardens; being uſually large 
and beautiful ſtructures, in form of galleries, wherein the 
plants are handſomely ranged in caſes for the purpoſe. See 
GARDEN. a N | 
The greenhouſe, Mr. Mortimer directs to be open to the 
ſouth, or. very little declining therefrom : the heighth and 
breadth to be about twelve foot, and length according tc 
the number of plants intended to be kept therein. It ſhould 
be ſituate on the drieſt ground, and ſo contrived, as that no- 
thing may obſtru& the ſun's rays in winter, In the build- 
ing it, care muſt be taken, not to plaiſter it on the inſide 
with lime and hair: dampneſs being obſerved to continue 
longer on ſuch plaiſter, than on bricks or wainfcot. To 
* preſerve it the more from moiſture and colds, an artificial 
heat is to be uſed: in order to this, ſome hang up fires, and 
others place pans of coals in holes in the ground, The better 
way is, to have a ſtove behind the greenhouſe, and to convey 
the heat thereof through trills, made under the floor for that 
purpoſe, The beſt method of all, according to Bradley, is 
the new ſtove invented by M. Gauger, and publiſhed in 
Engliſh by Dr. Deſaguliers. See FIRE. | | 
Some have ſaſhes, caſements, and doors of glaſs; others pre- 
fer moveable canvas doors, to be taken off, and put on at 
pleaſure. : 1 | 
The pots and caſes are to be ranged in the greenhouſe ſo, as 
not to incommode one another, or hinder any from readily 
receiving both ſun, air, &c. As to the management of the 
plants herein, Mortimer recommends the opening of the 
mould about them, from time to time, and ſprinkling a little 
freſh mould in them, and a little warm dung on that; as alſo 
to water them when the leaves begin to wither and curl, and 
not oftener, which would make them fade and be fickly ; and 
to take off ſuch leaves as wither and grow dx. | 
Bradley adviſes, that in the colder parts of England, the front 
of the greenhouſe be built in a ſweep, or ſemicircle, to receive 


windows, c. in the front have cloſe, thick, wooden ſhut- 
ters, to be ſhut every night in winter, for fear of froſts, 
nipping winds, &c.—Dutch tiles he thinks the beſt lining for 
the walls, as being dry, and reflecting a deal of heat; and 


and never ſweat, as marble and the harder ftones'do.—The 
plants in the greenhouſe, are not to fill above a quarter part of 
the ſpace thereof; the reſt being left vacant for the air to cir- 
culate about the plants. Tf the houſe be crowded with plants, 
the effluvia they are continually emitting by perſpiration, and 
the vapours from the mould, will condenſe the air, and cauſe 
dampneſs. The plants to be diſpoſed, as much as poflible, 
about the middle parts of the greenhouſe, where they will be 
ſaſer from the cold, which is uſually greateſt near the glaſſes 
the heat comes in. | 3 
It is a general rule among gardeners, to ſet exotic plants 
into the greenhouſe, about the ſecond week in September, | 
and to take them out again about the middle of May; 
though there ſhould be ſome diſtinction made herein; the 
tendereſt ſorts from places near the line, as the aloes, c. be- 
ing to be confined more to the greenhouſe, than oranges, my r- 
- * 3 14 . a | 1 | 
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the compting-houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking | 


The judge of this court is the lord ſteward, aſſiſted by the | 


the ſun's rays, one part or other of it, all day: that all the | 


ſquare tiles for the pavement, which readily imbibe the wet, 


and walls: the tendereſt plants to be diſpoſed neareſt to where 
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GREEN WICH Beal; ſee the article Hosp ir A1. 
GREGORIAN calendar is that which ſhews the new and 
= 5 — the — of Eaſter * * e feaſts 

nding thereon, by means of epacts diſpoſed through the 
ſeveral months of the Gregorian year. See S 
EASTER, G. EK, 1 
The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Ae. 
both in the form of the year, and in that it u S, in- 
ſtead of golden numbers. See EPACr, and Gol bEu 
number, © , 14 eee . 4 
This reformation of the calendar was made in 1582, by 
order of pope Gregory XIII. and with the advice of Aloyſius 
Lilius, and other mathematicians: at the ſame time, ten 
days were cut off from that year, and caſt away, to bring the 
equinoxes to their antient ſeat, viz. the 21ſt of March. And 
to keep them conſtantly there, the ſame pope intfoduced a 
new form of year. See GREGORIAN year. 
GREGORIAN chant ; ſee the article CRAN T. | 
GREGORIAN year, is the Julian year corrected, or modelled, 
in ſuch manner, as that three Seal years, which in the Julian 
account are biſſextile, are here common years, and only 
every fourth ſecular year, 2 biſſextile year, See BISSEXTILE. 
The Gregorian year, though it comes nearer to nature and 
truth, than the Julian, is not ſtriftly juſt: in four hundred 
years it gets one hour and twenty minutes ; and conſequently 
in ſeven thouſand two hundred, a whole day. See YE Ar. 
The Gregorian year, is that now uſed in moſt countries of 
Europe ; England, moſt of the United Provinces, Sweden, 
and Denmark, excepted ; where the Julian year ſtill obtains. 
See JULIAN year. ae 
From this liference ariſes the diſtinction of old, or Jullun, 
and xew or Gregorian ſtyle, See STYLE. 
The old ſtyle is now eleven days behind the new: ſo that the 
ſame day which in the Gregorzan account is the eleventh day 
of any month, in the Julian is only the firſt. as 
GREGORIAN epocha, is the epocha, or time whence the 
Gregorian calendar, or computation, took place, See Epo- 
CHA, | | 
The preſent year 1726, is the 144" year of the Gregorian 


epocha. 
GRENADA, GRAN A PDO. 
GRENADIER, ſee x GRANADIER, 
GRENATE, GRANATE. 


GRESHA M-ecollzge ; ſee the article CoL LE GE. 
GREVE*, GEREFA, among our antient writers, is a de- 
nomination of power and authority ; ſignifying as much as 
comes, or vicecomes. See the articles CounT, and VicounrT. 
* The word is formed from the Anglo-Saxon grith, peace. Thus 
Hoveden, Greve dicitur, ideo quod jure debeat grith, z. e. 
| fcem ex illis facere, qui patriæ inferunt ve, I. &. miſeriam 
vel malum. | 2 
Lambard makes greve the ſame with reve. See RRE VE. 
Hence alſo the words /hireve, portgreve, &c. which were 
antiently written ſciregerefa, portgerefa, &c. See SHER ty, 
GRav. . 


PoRTGRAYVE, &c. 
GREY, + ſee 
GREYHOUND, 'C GRAYHOUND. 
GRIFFON, Garrhus, yp, in natural hiſtory, a bird 
of prey, of the eagle kind. See EAGLE. | 
The antients ſpeak fabulouſly of the grifo# 
with four legs, wings, and a beak ; the upper part repre- 
ſenting an eagle, and the lower a lion: they ſuppoſed it to 
watch over gold mines, hidden treaſures, &. 
The animal was conſecrated to the ſun; and the antient 
painters repreſented the chariot of the ſun as drawn b 
griffons, — M. Spanheim obſerves the ſame of thofe of Jupi- 
ter and Nemefis, oe, 
We find mention of the griffen in holy ſctipture ; but are 
not to underſtand the text of that chimerical animal juſt de- 
ſcribed, which no body ever ſaw but in painting and armo- 
ries, notwithſtanding what Servius, in his comment on the 
eighth eclogue of Virgil and Ifidore, ſays of it.—The riffon, 
in ſcripture, is that fpecies of eagle, called in Latin 5 Fraga, 
_ DD, peres, of the verb HY, parat, to break. See 
AGLE. REA . 
God prohibited the Jews to eat divers kinds of birds of prey, 
as the kite, vultur, Cc. and the divers ſpecies of eagles, 
which are diftinguifhed in Latin by the names of aguila, 
gryps, halietus.—Pauſanias, in readers, ſays the zriffon has 
Nis Kin tbocred like  Teppard;.. ũÜ A 995222 
The griffon, we mean the fabulous one, is frequently ſeen on 
_antient medals; and is ſtill bore in coat armour. Or, a 
grifſon rampant, with wings diſplayed, fable, is born by the 
family of Morgan in Monmouthſhire, re. =o 6 
Guillim blazons it rampant ; alledging that any very fierce 
animal may be ſo blazoned, as well as a lion.—Sylveſter 
Morgan, and others, uſe the term figreiant inſtead of tam- 
pant. See RAMPANT, and SEGREIANT.. lp | 
GRILLADE, in cookery, meat broiled on the gridiron; 
thus called from the French griller, to brolIl. 
| The word is alſo uſed for the browning of any diſh,” by rub- 
bing a hot iron over it.— To grill oyſters, is to put them into 
ſcollop-ſhells, ſeaſon them with falt, pepper, and parſley 


3 they repreſent it 


tles, St. 
GREENLAND ſyhery ; ſee the article Malt FIRE RT. 
« OT. 83 vi F 4 bbs 44 ++» 4 y . 4 ö 


ſhred, and pour their own liquor to them; covering them 
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With grated bread ; ſtewing them half at hour on the fire; | 


and browning them with a red-hot iron. Shrimps are grilled 
after the ſame manner, _ Pate eee 
GRINDING, trituration, the act of breaking, or com- 
minuting 'a ſolid body, and reducing it into powder, duſt, 
A ee 
Grinding is one of the ſpecies of diſſolution. See D188 v- 
, T1ON.-—The painters colours are ground on a marble, or por- 
phyry, either with oil or gum water. See PAIN TIN G and 
. Fe Pans Ge ea Foggy 
Some late phyſicians contend, that digeſtion is performed by 
 grinaing the food in the ſtomach, —lt is alledged, that every 


part in the body is a veſſel, or veſſels; that all the veſſels | 
have a motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole ; and that all the opera- 
tions of the body conſiſt in the attrition, or grinding of the | 


.* humours or matters contained in ſuch veſſels. See DIG Es- 
TION and TRITURATION. Wy x ena 
GRINDING is alſo uſed for the rubbing, or wearing off, the 
© Irregular or otherwiſe redundant parts of the ſurface of a 
body, and reducing it to the deſtined figure, whether that be 
flat, concave, or the like. See FiGURE. | 
| 7 ie frinavng of glaſſes is a conſiderable art, and as ſuch, 
neceſſarily requires to be here inſiſted on; eſpecially that of 
optic glaſſes. See GLAass, OPTic, &c, | 


ethid of GRINDING optic glaſſes, —For convex glaſſes, the | 


. Arſt ſtep is to provide a diſh, or baſon, within whoſe cavity 
the glaſs is to be formed. | 3 
In order to this, they take a piece of braſs, copper, iron, or 
wood, and form it into a ſegment of a circle, having the ra- 
dius of the baſon, or diſh intended. This done, a baſon is 
forged by a ſmith, either of iron or copper; having its cavity 
exactly fitting or correſponding to the ſegment above men- 
tioned: though ſometimes they chuſe to have the baſon caſt; 
in which caſe,, the rules above delivered for concave mirrors, 
are to be here obſerved. See MIRROR. = 
1 figure of the baſon thus roughly formed, is to be finiſhed 
in the pewterers lathe; or on a ſtone mould A, Tab Miſcel- 
any, fig. 12. fixed to an iron axis, with a pinion B C, move- 
able by a wheel D E, and that by a winch or handle F. The 
baſon being ground on the mould, till it exactly fit in all 
parts, they take it off, and cementing it to a wooden block 
(loaden, if need be, with lead) ſtrew it over with fine ſifted 
ſand, and thus grind it over again on the mould, till all the 
furrous or ſcratches be quite taken away. | 
Laftly, they grind large pieces of glaſs in a baſon, with fine 
ſand between; till ſuch time as its ſurface being well 
ſmoothed, there is no longer any oppolition to the mo- 


Note, the diſh is known to be perfectly finiſhed, when a hair 
being ſtretched over it, its ſhadow projected in the cavity, 
eſpecially in a camera obſcura, does not appear diſtorted, 


vice, applied and uſed as before; remembring to take out the 


iron arm five or ſix inches long, faſtened to the ſta AB. 


the diſh, and faſtened therein. Now to grind the glaſs, in- 
ſtead of the diſh, take hold of the ſaid ſtaff, and work with 


— 


to the bottom of a veſſel of water, putting in freſh every 


_ forty-five minutes for 4 of an hour. 
from powder of flints, hroke in an iron mortar, mixed with 


GRINDING is alſo uſed. for a coarſer, and leſs accurate me- 


glaſſes, coach-glaſſes, &c. by moulding, and, as it were, 


even, it remains to be ground and poliſhed, _ 
In order to this, the plate of glaſs is laid horizontal, on a 
ſtone in manner of, a table; and to ſecure it the better, 


frame that ſurrounds it an inch or two higher than the glaſs. 


e 


diſturbed; never leaning too} hard cheredn e when 148 
glaſs hay got the figure of the baſon, clean it well * 
the, and, and filth adhering; and ſprinkle the baſon obe 
with emery moiſtened in water; grinding the glass nac 
till all the roughneſſes and inequalities are taken away 
Aſter this, the fine fand uſed in hour-glaffes may be bf fe. 
ſand when too much worn, and ſubſtitute new in tive g. 

Some in lieu hereof, .chuſe ſeveral ſorts of ers! EAN 52 
than other, or even the powder of flints calcined and 
pounded, Laſtly, grind the Tame glaſs in another bafon ki 
diſh, which is a. ſegment of a teller ſphere, making ofe of 
the like ſand as before; till it have got a pretty high rim, or 
margia,, all atgund, -.o OO OP GT 

In regard the preſſion js not here determined accurate! 

enough upon the middle of the glaſs, by the mere guidance of 
the hand; ſome have choſe to make uſe of the followin 

machine, eſpecially for grinding object-glaſſes. ba 
Fix the diſh H I, fig, 14, on a horizontal table; exad l 


over its centre let the aperture D be, through which paſs an 


Let the other extreme of the ſtaff be fitted into à hole cut in 


4 * 


ns. 26. , ß CT OY | | 
Huygens tells us, that be firſt uſed coarſe emery, then a finer 
powder of the ſame, which would be fifty ſeconds in ſinking 


half or 8 of an hour. Sometimes too, he uſed emery 
of fifty ſeconds, for à of an hour; then emery of four 
hundred ſeconds, for 4 of an hour; and laſtly, emery of 
The ſane effect is had 


water, and ſtirred ſometime with a wooden ſpatula, taking 
the powder as it precipitates in ſome certain time to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, by decanting the water. What remains 
is, to poliſh the glaſs. See GL ass and PoLisninG, 


thod of ſmoothing or poliſhing the ſurface of a body ; par- 
ticularly glaſs for looking-glaſſes, &c. See Look ING. U 
GLass, Sc. 1 8 3 g 


In the new method of working large plates of glaſs for looking- 


caſting them, ſomewhat after the manner of metals, de- 
ſcribed under the article GL Ass: the ſurface being left un- 


plaiſtered down, with mortar, or ſtucco, that the effort of the 
workman, or of the machine uſed therein, may not ſhake 
or diſplace it. To ſuſtain it, there is a ſtrong wooden 


Ihe baſon finiſhed, proceed to chuſe glaſſes for the purpoſe: 
in order to this, lay them on clean paper, and obſerve what 
colours are projected thereon ; for the ſame are the colours 
of the glaſſes. Always ſet aſide thoſe of the darker colours, 
and chuſe the brighter: but as the whiteſt and brighteſt have 
uſually veins: and beſide, in tract of time, by the humidity 
of the air, are apt to ruſt, and loſe their poliſh ; for this 
. reaſon Huygens recommends thoſe a little yel owiſh, reddiſh, 
or greeniſh ; Heyelius, the bluciſh. A glaſs is found to be 
free from bubbles, ſands, veins, Knots, and ſpires, by holding 
it to the ſun, and receiving the rays through it on a white 
paper; for the flaws abovementioned, will e ich project a 
. ]!) ets biandotoot Hnicn 
If, inftead of lenticular, or at leaſt ſpherical glaſſes, you 
make uſe of plate glaſs; it muſt be divided, and cut with 
a a diamond, into ſquares; and if it be too thick to break 
otherwiſe, you may do it by laying it on a table covered 
With a cloth, in ſuch mannèr, as that the fide or part to 
be ſevered hang over the edge: for being ſtruck with an 
iron inſtrument, in this ſituation it eaſil/ breaks in the 
direction of the line drawn by the diamond, Having] | os 007, $0 OP A een ene e 
- thus got a ſquare piece, deſcribe two concentric circles | the workmen to take hold. of, and give it motion, —What 
*" thereon, with a pair of compaſſes, one of whoſe legs car- | remains to the perfection of glaſs, comes under the denomi- 

ries. a diamond; the diameter, of the inner circle, to, de nation of F See PoLisHING, 
equal to the breadth of the intended lens, and that of the | GRIP, or GRIP E, in huſbandry, is a ſmall ditch cut a-croſs 
"" outer ſomewhat more; and break off the corners, as above] a meadow, or ploughed land ; in order to drain it.—It alſo 
directed; and the leſſer inequalities take off on a grind-| ſignifies an handful; as, a e 1 
* None, or the like. Examine now whether the piece of | GRIPE of à ſhip, is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtem under 
_ glaſs be every where equally thick; if it be not, reduce it] water; chiefly towards the bottom of her ftem. See SH1?- 
_ to ſuch equality by grinding it on an iron 17 with ſand The deſign of ſhaping her fo, is to make her gripe the more, 
and water, Laſtly, glue or cement the glaſs thus prepared] or keep a good wind; for which purpoſe ſometimes a falſe 
to a wooden handle N M O, fig. 13. with a cement made] ſtem, is put on upon the true one. „ 
o pitch, and a fourth part of roſin; or one part of wax, | GRIPE is allo a ſea-phraſe for a ſhip's being apt to run 1 
and eleven of colophony. Care to be taken that the baſe, head or noſe too much into the wind: in ſuch Sake, they 19) 
or bottom of fs e N O, be equal to the glaſs; and] ſhe gripes of which there are two. cauſes; 1* Overloading 
that the centre of the glaſs and handle meet together, Smal- 


her a- Head, the 3 of which preſſes ber bead fo down, 
ler lens's, as thoſe uſed for microſcopes, are fixed on with | that it is. not apt to fall off from the wind. , 29 The ſtaying or 
'Tealing-wax. 5 


f 15 ; | 5 Me ſetting her mail too much aft; which will | always be 2 f ult 
Now, to grind the glaſs, and bring it to the convexity re-] in a {mall ſhip that draws muc water, and will. cauſe her to 
quired; Imear over the diſh equally with fine ſifted ſand 


be continually running into the Win. 
moiſtened with water: then taking the handle with the glaſs | 4 Though in Hoary ſhips, iche walt be not Rayed far aft, 
thereon, work it on the baſon ſometimes this way, and ſome- 2 neyer keep a good wind, DA Q 2 4 5 7 955 9 
times that, to prevent the form of the baſon from being GRIP ES, tormina ventris, in medixine, {art of co = bo 


The bottom, or baſe of the grinding engine, is another 
rough glaſs, about half the, dimenſions of the former : On 
this is a wooden plank, cemented thereto ; and upon this are 
proper weights applied to promote the triture; the plank or 
table, being faſtened to a wheel, which gives it motion, 
his wbeel, which is at leaſt five or ſix inches diameter, is 
made of a very hard but light wood, and is wrought by two 
workmen placed againſt each other, who puſh and pull it alter- 
nately: and ſometimes, when the work requires it, turn it 
round. By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual attrition is pro- 
duced between the two glaſſes, which is favoured by water and 
ſands of ſeveral kinds beſtowed between; ſand ſtill finer 
and finer being applied, as the grinding is more advanced: at 
laſt emery is uſed. We need not add, that as the upper or 
incumbent glaſs poliſhes and grows ſmoother, it muſt be 
ſhifted from time to time, and others put in its place. 

It is to be noted, that only the largeſt ſize glaſſes are thus 
ground with a mill; for the middling and 'ſmaller forts are 
wrought by the hand, to which end there are four wooden 
handles at the four corners of the upper ſtone, or carriage, for 
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aful diſorder of the lower belly, occaſioned by 
parts, or by winds 


ſome ſharp 


t matters vellicating the pent up in 
wy © cedines, See Corick. pe 
The gripes are a very common ſymptom in young" children, 
and may be cauſed 


derably different from what they had been accuſtomed to in 
the uterus. See CHILDREN, - | 
The retention of a part of the meconium may alſo give occa- 
fion hereto, as being ſomewhat acrimonious. See M co- 
NUN. | 
This . diſorder ſometimes proves ſo violent, as to throw the 
child into univerſal convulſions, or to cauſe what is vulgarly 
called: convulfions of the bowels. | | 
GRIST denotes corn ground, 'or ready for grinding, See 
Cox N, &c. | 
GROANING, in heraldry, a term uſed for the 
of a buck. See HUNTING. 
GROAT, an Engliſh money of account, 
pence. *:See PENN x, 
Other nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, Saxons, Bohemians, 


equal to four 


ros, &c, See Money and Coin. 
We had no filver money in the Saxon times bigger than a 
penny; nor after the conqueſt, till Edward III. who about 
the year 1351, coined grofles, i. e. groats, or great pieces, 


which went for 4 d. a piece; and fo the matter ſtood till the 


reign of Henry VIII. who, in 1504, firſt coined ſhillings. See 
SHILLING. | | 
GROCERS,' by the ftat. 37. Edward II. cap. 5. is uſed for 


thoſe who engroſs merchandize. See ENGROSSING. 


GROGRAM, in the manufactury, a fort of ſtuff, all filk ; | 


being in reality no more than a taffety, coarſer and thicker 
than ordinary. See TAFFETY. 

GROOM *, denotes a ſervant: in ſome inferior poſt :—In 
which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with the old word, garcio, 
and the French gargon. See GaRę W. 

* The word is formed from the Flemiſh, grom, puer, a boy. 


GROOM is the denomination of ſeveral officers and ſervants in | 


the king's houſhold, See Hous HOLD. 

There are grooms of the almonry, grooms of the compting- 
houſe, grooms of the chamber, the privy-chamber, grooms of 
the robes,” of the wardrobe, &c. See CoMPTING-houſe, 
WarDRoOBE, Sc. 

GROOM of the fiole; ſee the article STOLE. 

GROOM porter is an officer of the houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is 
to fee the king's lodging furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, 
and firing; to provide cards, dice, &c. and to decide diſ- 

putes ariſing at cards, dice, bowling, &c. 

GROOM is more particularly uſed for a ſervant, appointed to at- 
tend on horſes in the ſtables. See EQUERy. 

GROS, a foreign money, in divers countries, anſwering to 
our groat. See GROAT., k 

A pound gros, livre de groſs. See POUND and LivRE. 

GROSS, or GRossvs, in our antient law writers, denotes a 

thing abſolute, and not depending on another, —Thus, vil- 

lain in groſs, villanus in groſſo, was a ſervant, who did not 

belong to the land, but immediately to the perſon of the lord; 
or a ſervile perſon not appendant, or annexed to the land or 


manour, and to go along with the tenures as appurtenant to | 


it, but like the other perſonal goods and chattels of his lord, 
at his lords pleaſure and diſpoſal. | t 
So an advowſon in groſs, is a right of patronage not an- 
nexed to the fee or manour, but belonging to the patron him- 
ſelf, diſtinct from the manour. See ADpVOwWSCON, VILLAIN, 
6 | 

Common in GRoss ; ſee the article Com mon. 

GRross-werght, is the weight of merchandizes, and goods with 
their duſt: and droſs, as alſo of the bag, caſk, cheſt, &c, 
wherein they are contained; out of which groſ5-weight, al- 
lowance is to be made for 

/ A abbr the ; | 

GRoss average; ſee the article AVERAGE. | 

GR 05s is alſo uſed for the quantity of twelve dozen. 

GROSS A, a groat—conceſſa et regi una groſſa que continet 


* 


- * „ 


ſuatuor denarios de quolibet viro et muliere, Knighton, anno 


I 8 _ 
GROSS E-#27s, in our antient law- books, fignifies ſuch wood 
as hath been, or is, either by the common law, or cuſtom of 

the country, reputed timber. See TimBER. 

GROTESQUE, GroTxsc, or GRoTTESQUE, a wild 
whimſical figure, or deſign of a painter, or engraver ; having 
ſomething ridiculcus, extravagant, and even monſtrous in it. 

The name arifes hence, that figures of this kind were an- 


tiently much uſed to adorn the grotto's wherein the tombs of | 


eminent perſons, or families, 'were incloſed. Such was that 

of Ovid, whoſe grotto was diſcovered near Rome about fifty 

. "Bee orte, Swen 5 
alot, a celebrated engraver of Lorrain, had a wonderful ge- 

nius for deſigning grote/ques; the like is ſaid of Leonardo da 
inci. S ii 8 2 IF 

We alſo extend the word groteſque to any thing whimſical, or 

wildly yn ina pero s delt 

rade habits are the more valued, the more groteſque they are: 


cry or noiſe 


tare and tret. See TARE and | 


diſcourſe, &:c,—Maſque- | 


our theatres preſent us with entertainments in groteſque cha- 
2 


| 


\ 


| 


EN 
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- rafters, i. e. perſons quaintly dreſs'd; as harlequins, ſcara- 

mouches, &c, Planudes has given us a very greteſgue picture 
of /Eſop. Arioſto and the Italian poets are full of groteſque 
deſcriptions, | | n 


y the aliment they uſe, which is conſi- | GROTEsQUE-work, GR or ESK- wort, or GROTT E5Co, de- 


notes a work, or compoſition in painting, and ſculpture, in the 
grote/que manner or taſte; conſiſting Ader of things whien 
are merely imaginary, and have no exiſtence in nature; or of 
things turned and diſtorted out of the way of nature, ſo as 
to raiſe ſurprize, and ridicule. bY 5 
Groteſque-work is much the ſame with what we ſometimes 
alſo call antique, See ANTIQUE ; ſee alſo Mor Iso. 

GROTESQUES, or GROTEsKs, are particularly uſed for lit- 
tle fanciful ornaments, of animals, compounded with foliages, 
fruit, Cc. | | 
Such are thoſe painted by uy + mr in the apartments of the 
Vatican, and thoſe carved by Michael Angelo in the ceilings 
of the Portico of the capitol. —Vitruvius calls compartments 
of this kind Hharpaginetuli. | 


| GROT TO“, or GROrT TA, in natural hiſtory, a large deep 
French, &c. have likewiſe their greats, groots, groches, | 


cavern or den in a mountain or rock, See STONE, 
*The word is Italian, grotta, formed according to Menage, Ec. 
from the Latin cryp/a : du Cange obſerves, that grota was 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the corrupt Latin. | 


The antient Anachorets retired into dens, and grotto's, to ap- 
ply themſelves the more attentively to meditation, &c. See 
ANACHORET, HERmMIT, &c. | 
Okey-hole, Elden-hole, Pool's-hole, and the Devil's A—ſe 
in the Peak, are famous among the natural caverns or grotto's 
of our country, 
Elden-hole is a huge profound perpendicular chaſm, three 
miles from Buxton, ranked among the natural. wonders af 
the Peak. —Its depth is unknown, and is pretended to be un- 
fathomable. Cotton tells us he ſounded 884 yards, yet the 
plummet {till drew. But he might eaſily be deceived, unleſs 
his plummet were very heavy ; the weight of a rope of that 
length might well make the landing of the plummet ſcarce 
receivable. Phil. Tranſ. No 407. p. 24. 
Peak's-hole, and Pool's-hole, call'd alſo the Devil's A—f, are 
two remarkable horizontal ſprings under mountains ; the one 
near Caſtleton, the other juſt by Buxton.—T hey ſeem to 
have owed their origin to the ſprings which have their cur- 
rent through them : when the water had forced its way 
through the horizontal fiſſures of the ſtrata, and had carried 
the looſe earth away with it, the looſe ſtones muſt fall down 
of courſe: and where the ſtrata had few or no fiſſures, they 
remained intire ; and ſo formed there very irregular arches, 
which are now ſo much wondered at.— The water which 
paſſes through Pool's-hole is impregnated with particles of 
limeſtone, and has incruſted the whole cave in ſuch a man- 
ner that it appears as one ſolid rock, Martyn, in Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 407. p. 27, & leq. 5 85 | 
In grotto's are frequently found cryſtals of the rock, ſtalactites, 
and other natural conglaciations; ſee CRYSTAL, ST ALA c- 
TIT , PETRIFACTION, Cc. 
M. Homberg conjectures, from ſeveral circumſtances, that 
the marble pillars in the grotto of Antiparos, vegetate or grow. 
See STONE, and VEGETATION. R 
That author looks on this grotto as a garden, whereof the 
pieces of marble are the plants; and endeavours to ſhew that 
they could only be produced by ſome vegetative principle. 
Mem. Acad. anno 17502, | 
At Foligno in Italy, is another grotto, conſiſting of pillars 
and orders of architecture of marble, with their ornaments, 

Sc. ſcarce inferior to thoſe of art; but they all grow down- 
wards: fo that if this too be a garden, the plants are turned 
upſide down, Mem. de P Acad. anno 1711. 7 
The Zirchnitzer-ſea, or lake, in Carniola, famous for being 
full of water, fiſh, &c, the beſt part of the year, and quite 
dry, and bearing graſs, corn, &c. the reſt; proceeds from 
fome ſubterraneous grotto, or lake ; as is made highly proba- 
ble by Mr, Valvafor ; Philoſoph. Tranſ. Ne 1917. 

We yave ſeveral grotto's famous in natural hiſtory ; as, 

GROTTA del Cane, a little cavern near Pozzuoli, four leagues 
from Naples, the ſteams whereof are of a mephitical or 
noxious quality; whetice alſo it is called bocca venenoſa, the 

iſonous mouth, See MEphiITEs. 

wo miles from Naples, fays Dr. Mead, juſt by the Lago de 

| . he is a celebrated mofeta, commonly called Ja Grotta 

del Cani, equally deſtructive to all within the reach of its 
vapours. Nr N Tax | 

It is a ſmall grotto about eight foot high, twelve long, and 

ſix broad; from the ground ariſes a thin, ſubtile, warm 
fume, viſible enough. to a diſcerning eye, which does not 
ſpring up in little parcels here and there, but in one conti- 
nued ſtream, covering the whole ſurface of the bottom of the . 

cave; having this remarkable difference from common va- 

_ pours, that it does not, like ſmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the 
air, but quickly after its riſe, falls back again, and returns to 
the earth; the colour of the ſides of the grotto being the 
meaſure of its aſcent: for ſo far it is of a darkiſh green, but 
higher only common earth, And as I myſelf found no in- 
conveniency by ſtanding in it, ſo no animal, if its head be 
above this mark, is the leaſt injured, But when, as the 

manner 


manner is, a dog, or any other creature, is forcibly kept 
below it; or by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, cannot hold its head 
above it; it preſently loſes all motion, falls down as dead, 
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| by, gravely, and Nony. see Man, CHA nt Saxp, 


"BATABLE, / 


or in a ſwoon, the limbs convulſed and trembling, till at | Breaking GROUND, | 


BEA KI vx. 


laſt no more ſigns of life appear, than a very weak and | Commanding GROUND,  - ſee {Comm | 
_ almoſt inſenſible beating of the head and Wer Rh if | Manuring 3 o, 1 Ma » date 0. 
the animal be left a little longer, quickly ceaſes too, and then | GRou D niche, 6 8 Nicas. 
the caſe is irrecoverable ; bur if ſnatched out, and laid in the | Oazy GROUND, -. ec Oazy. ; 
open air, ſoon comes to life again, and ſooner if thrown | Ground Paſture, < PasSTURsE. 
into the adjacent lake. Ground el, or Ground ee J os i 
O45  CSELL. | 


'The fumes of. the grotto, the ſame author argues, are no real 


poiſon, but act chiefly by their gravity ; elſe the creatures | GROUND, i 


could not recover ſo ſoon; or if they did, ſome ſymptoms, 
as faintneſs, Wc. would be the conſequence of it. He adds, 
that in creatures killed therewith, when diſſected, no marks 
of infection appear; and that the attack proceeds from a want 
of air, by which the circulation tends to an entire ſtoppage, 
and this ſo much the more, as the animal inſpires a fluid of a 
quite different nature from the air, and ſo no ways fit to ſup- 
ply its place. | | | 

Taking the animal out while alive, and throwing it into the 


o 


neighbouring lake, it recovers : this is owing to the coldneſs | 


of the water, which promotes, the contraction of the fibres, 
and ſo aſſiſts the retarded circulation; the ſmall portion of 
the air which remains in the veſiculæ, after every expiration, 

may be ſufficient to drive out the noxious fluid. After the 


ſame manner, cold water acts in a deliquium animi: the | 


lake of Agnano has no other virtue in it more than others. 
GRroTTA dei. ſerpi, is a ſubterraneous cavern near the village of 
Saſſa, eight miles from the city of Braccano in Italy; de- 
ſcribed by Kircher thus: + CE | 
The grotta dei ſerpi, is big enough to hold two perſons ; it is 
perforated with ſeveral fiſtular apertures, ſomewhat in man- 
ner of a ſieve; out of which, at the beginning of the ſpring 
ſeaſon, iſſues a numerous brood of young ſnakes of divers 
colours, but all free of any particular poiſonous quality, 
In this cave they expoſe their lepers, paralytics, arthritics, 
and elephantiac patients quite naked; where, the warmth of 
the ſubterraneous ſteams reſolving them into ſweat, and the 
ſerpents clinging variouſly all around, licking and ſucking 


them, they become ſo thoroughly freed of all their vitious | 


humours, that upon repeating the operation for ſome time, 
they became perfectly reſtored, | 
This cave Kircher viſited himſelf, and found it warm, and 
every way agreeable to the deſcription given of it. He ſaw 
the EE and heard a murmuring, hiſſing noiſe in them, 
Though he miſſed ſeeing the ſerpents, it not being the ſeaſon 
of their creeping out, yet he ſaw a great number of their 
exuviæ, or floughs, and an elm growing hard by laden with 
them. | 5 
The diſcovery of this cave, was by the cure of a leper going 
from Rome to ſome baths near this place; who loſing his 
way, and being benighted, happened upon this cave, and 
finding it very warm pulled off his cloaths, and being weary 
and ſleepy, had the good fortune not to feel the ſerpents about 
him till they had wrought his cure. Mifſeum IM ormian. 
Milky GRor To, crypta lactea, a mile diſtant from the an- 
tient village of Bethlehem; is ſaid to have been thus denomi- 


nmated, on occalion of the bleſſed virgin, who let fall ſome 


drops of milk in giving ſuck to the little Jeſus in this grotio. 
AQAAnd hence it has been commonly ſuppoſed, that the earth 
of this cavern has the virtue of reſtoring milk to women that 
are grown dry, and even of curing fevers. . _ WT 
Accordingly, 8 Ge always a digging in it, and the earth 
is ſold at a good rate to ſuch as have faith enough to give 
credit to the fable, —An altar has been built on the place, and 
a church juſt by it. z 
GROr To is alſo uſed for a little artificial edifice made in a 
garden, in imitation of a natural grozzo 
The outſides of theſe grotto's are uſually adorned with ruſtic 
architecture, and their inſide with ſhell-work, furniſhed like- 
wiſe with various jet-d'eaus, or fountains, c. 
The grotto at Verſailles is an excellent peice of building.— 
Solomon de Caux has an expreſs treatiſe of grotto's and foun- 


tains. | 
GROVE, in agriculture, &c. a little thick wood, See | 


Woonp. | 
The antient-Romans had a ſort of groves near ſeveral of their 


temples, which were conſecrated to ſome god, and called 
luci, by antiphraſis, d non lucendo, as being ſhady and dark. 
In large and magnificent gardens a grove is ufually a plot of 
trees, incloſed with paliſades, conſiſting of tall trees, as elms, 
horſe-cheſnuts, c. the tops whereof make a tuft or plump, 


and ſhade the ground below. 4 14 5 W 
At the foot of the tall trees, which generally run all along 
the paliſades at equal diſtance, other leſſer trees are often 
planted, whoſe tufts form a reſemblance of a ſort of copſe 
within the former. | . 

GROUND, in agriculture, a piece of land, or foil; or a 
portion of earth, whether fit or unfit to be tilled, and culti- 


vated, See EARTH, LAND, Soil, ORCHARD, GAR- 
DEN, Cc. : L 


plate, of. 82 ff . 
in painting, is the ſurface, upon which the four. 
and other objects, are raiſed or repreſented... See PA ** 
Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece as 
have nothing painted on them, but retain the original colour 
upon which the other colours are applied to make the repre- 
ſentations. See CoLouRING, | _ od... 
A drapery, piece of building, or the like, are ſaid to ſerve as a 
ground to a figure, when the figure is painted on the drape 
or Nie He's 7 
In the like ſenſe, we alſo ſay the ground of a piece of tapeſtry 
of an embroidery, of a medal, coin, c. See Tap ESTRY. 
EMBROIDERY, BROCADE, ME DAL, Coin, G. 


The GRouND of a ſhield, or eſcutcheon, in heraldry, is pro- 


perly called the feld. See FIELD. 


GROUND, in etching, denotes a gummous compoſition, ſmear- 


ed over the ſurface of the metal to be etched ; to prevent the 
aqua fortis from eating, or having effect, except in places 
where this ground is cut through, or pared off, with the points 
of needles. See ETCHING. * 


Grovnp zackle,, a ſea term, denoting a ſhip's anchor, cables, 


Sc. with whatever is neceſſary to make her ride ſafe at an- 
chor in a proper ground, See TACKLE, ANCHOR, Ce. 
GROUND work, in building; ſee Fou N DUͤAT TW. 
GROUNDING of a ſhip, is the bringing her on ground, 
to be trimmed, made clean, or to have ſome leak ſtopped in 
her. 1 
GROUP, or GROUPE, in painting and ſculpture, an 
aſſemblage or knot of two or more figures of men, beaſts, 
fruits, or the like, which have ſome apparent relation to each 
other. | 

The word is French, formed of the Italian groppo, a knot. - 
In a good painting, it is neceſſary that all the hgures be diyi- 
ded into two or three groups, or ſeparate collections. Such 
and ſuch a thing make a group, with ſuch and ſuch. others 
of different nature and kind. The antique Laomedon is a 
fine group of three beautiful figures, h t 
A group has ſomewhat in it of the nature of a ſymphony or 
concert of voices : as, in the one the voices muſt ſuſtain each 
other, in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from 
the whole; whence, if any. part were to ceaſe, ſomething 
would neceſſarily be miſſed : ſo, in the group, if the parts or 
figures be not well balanced, ſomething will be found diſagree - 
at, | RE | 
There are two ſorts of groupe, or two manners of conſidering 
groups; with regard to the deſign, and to the clair obſcure, 
The firſt is common both to works of painting, and thoſe 
of ſculpture ; the Jatter peculiar to. painting. ; | 


figures, which have relation to each other, either on account 
of the action, or of their proximity, or of the effect they 
have. Theſe we conceive, in ſome meaſure, as repreſenting 


or members of one greater ſubject. See DESIGN. | 
Groups, with regard to the clair obſcure, are bodies of figures 
wherein the lights and. ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch manner, 
that they ſtrike the eye together, and naturally lead it to con- 
ſider them in one view. See CLAIR OBSCURE. /, 
In architecture we ſometimes ſay a GROUP of columns, ſpeak- 
ing of three or four columns joined together on the ſame pede- 
ſtal. When there are but two together, we ſay a couple, not 


a group of columns. See Col uu xmgxx. 
In muſic, a GRovuP is one of the kinds of diminutions of 
long notes, which in the writing forms a ſort. of group, or 
ie. 4h r e en, 
The group uſually conſiſts of four crotchets, quavers, or 
ſemiquavers tied together, at the diſcretion of the com- 
ſer, | | TE ve 
GROUPADES is corruptly uſed, in the manage for crau- 
es. See CROUPADE. | | 
GROUPE D column ; ſee the article Col u MN. 
GROUPPE ; ſee the article Grove. —— 
GRUBBING a cock, a term uſed by cock-fighters, for the 
cutting off the feathers under the wings, —lt is a thing not 
allowed by _ law, nor to cut off his feathers in any 
handling place. See Coc KIT aW. 
GRUBBS, in medicine, a white, unctuous kind of pimples 
or little tumors, ariſing upon the face, chiefly the alæ of the 
noſe. See Tumor, Oc. | A 
They are uſually owing to hard drinking, and an obſtructed 
rſpiration ; though natural in ſome conſtitutions,—Th) 
© 4 with a ſmall black point, which, gradually ſpreads; N. 
ſometimes the matter tends to ſuppurations, upon whe 1 


0 


All ſorts of ground may be reduced to boggy, or marſhy, chal- | 


Groups, with regard to the deſign, ate combinations of divers 


ſo many different ſubjects, or at leaſt ſo many diſtinct parts 
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uſually reputed ſalutary ; whence to e growth ſud- 


denly, has proved of ill conſequence, They are cured by 


evacuation, and acrimonious lotions. 1 42 


GRUME, Gnuuus, in medicine, tc. a litle maſs or 


lump of blood, milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, G 
See Broop; ſee allo Coacu- | 


thickened,, hardened, fe, 
| 1 TE. 5 1 5 R 7 2 

Phthiſical people uently ſpit up 2 

blood. See PHT HISI8.—Grumes of 9 we popu- 

larly call curds. See Mik, CHRERESE, &c, _ 

G RUMOUS 

circulation: the effects whereof are, that it ſtagnates in the 

capillary veſſels, and produces divers diſeaſes. | 


GRUS, in antiquity, 'a dance performed yearly by the young | | 
Apollo, on the day of the | 


Athenians, around the temple of 
Delia. See DEI. 
The motions and figures of this dance were very intricate, 
and variouſly inter wove; ſome of them being intended to 
expreſs the 2 5 of the labyrinth, wherein the Minotaur 
was killed by Theſeus. See LABVRIN TI. 5 
GRT, a meaſure containing 28 of a line. See LIN E. | 
A line is 28 of a digit; and a digit 28 of a foot; and a phi- 
loſophical foot 3 of a pendulum, whoſe diadromes, or vibra- 
equal to 


one ſecond of time, or 35 of a minute. See INCH, 
PENDULUM, So. 


GRYP H Us, a kind of enigma; or an artful obſcure deſcrip- | 


tion of a thing. See ENI NA. 5 
GUADUM, in natural hiſtory, an herb, by the antient 
Romans called gla/ium, and vitrum; by the Greeks iſatis; 
by the Britains guadum ; and by us now, woad. See Wo p. 
The antient Britains, Cæſar informs us, painted their faces 
with this herb, to appear the more terrible to their enemies. 
And Pliny relates, that the ſame was 
in divers ſacrifices. See Gl Ass. 
GUAIAC, Gu AlAc uu, a medicinal wood, 
the Indies, much uſed in venereal. diſorders ; called alſo lig- 
num vitæ; by the Spaniards, /igno ſanto, See Woop, _ 
Guaiac grows equally in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies: that of 
the latter is brought in large pieces, ſome of them weighing 
four or five hundred pound; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
the former. : „„ | 


The guaiac tree is the height of our walnut- tree; and is 


ciſtinguiſhed into two kinds, male and female; only diftering |. 


as their leaves are more or leſs round; being all equally green, 
the flowers blue, and of. a ſtarry form; having a little 
orange coloured fruit, about the ſize of a ſmall nut, at the 
tip ee de op 
The wood guazac is extreamly hard and heavy, and on that 
account uſed as ebony, in moſaic work, Ec. as alſo for the 
making of button moulds, See EBony, . 
But its principal uſe is in medicine, being found to warm, 
dry, rarify, attenuate, attract and promote ſweats and urine. 
The uſual way of applying it, is in-decodtion.-/-' 
The beſt is that in large pieces, of a duſky colour, freſh, 
gummy, heavy, of an agreeable ſmell, and a briſk pungent 
taſte ; the bark ſticking cloſe to the wood. 

The bark of guaiac is Feld of as much virtue, as the wood 


itſelf ; the rind is of no efficacy; ſo that to make a ſudorific | 
decoction or ptiſan of the wood, they firſt pare off all the | 
white part, which in reality is the rind ; and only chip or | 


raſp the hard, ſolid part, which is black, heavy, and re- 
linous,—The chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute box-wood, in- 
ſtead of guaiac, and, it is ſaid, with equal ſucceſs, 

The reſin drawn from guaiac, is held much more effeQual in 
venereal caſes, than either the wood, or bark. It is brought 
us in large pieces, not unlike common reſin; but very diffe- 
rent in reſpect of ſmell: the former, when caſt on the coals, 
yielding a very agreeable balſamic fume. ET 
GUANNAGIUM ; fee the article WANN AGE. 


GUARANTEE, or warfantee, in law, a term relative | 
to warrant, or warranter ; properly ſignifying him whom | act 
A guard was ſet over each party, to prevent the duel's taking 
place. | 935 | | 


* 


See WARRAN TEE. | | | 
GUARANTEE, is more n for a warranter, or a 
_ perſon who undertakes an 

perſon perform, what he, bas ſtipulated to the third, _ 
VARANTEE of a treaty, is a prince, or power, pitched on 


the warranter undertakes to indemnify, or ſecure from damage, 


by the contracting parties, to ſee, or engage, that each ſide | 


ſhall perform the articles. See TREATY, and ALLIANCE, 
The guarantees of the treaty of Oliva, of Weſtphalia, &c. 
he antient lords were obliged to guaranty the lands of their 


vaſſals, i. e. to defend them againſt their enemies; otherwiſe | 
they loſt their fee, and their vaſſals were no longer bound to! 
The foot 


do them homage and ſervice.— Kings alone did not forfeit 
their feifs by not 


Borel, count of 


Hugh Capet, to ſwear” fealty to the Saracens, 


Vor, I, 


They are 


6A 


uaraniy a fee, had likewiſe another meaning, being uſed 

to denote, that where a fee was divided between the eldeſt 
ſon, and the younger, the eldeſt did homage to the lord both 
| — vt uv and all the reſt ; and by that rote 
1 w e. 9 5 


- 


' \To 
to 


„ i. e. clots of 


S blood, denotes that ſtate or conſiſtence of the 
blood, wherein it is too viſcid, and thick, for a due, briſk | 


Foor, 


practiſed by the women 
brought from | 


obliges himſelf to ſee. a ſecond | 


arantying them ; and yet we read that| 
rcelona, threatened the king of France, | 

10 caſe he did 
not guaranty him; and under Lewis the Young, the count of | 
r did homage to the emperor, on the like account. 


UARD *, or Gas, in its general ſenſe, implies defence, 
| cuſtody, or conſetvation of any thing; the act of obſerving 
What paſſes, to prevent ſurprize; or the care and precaution 
taken to binder any thing's being done contrary to the in- 
tention and deſire of ano tber. * 
The word is formed of the French, garde, and that of the cor- 
rupt Latin'<varda.; and that of the German avabren, to 
| «31 . keep, to defend. 6. $53 | 1 | | 
GvuarD. is, alſo uſed in à figurative ſenſe, for the act or 
55 ſeryice of guarding, and the perſons appointed for that pur- 


pole, - NA 1 4 

Thus we ſay, to be upon guard, to ſet the guard, mount the 

guard; ſeeMouNnTING, &c, Allo, a ſtrong guard, an at- 

tempt on the guard; 2000 men are neceſſary for the guard of 
the city, Sc. „ . | 

So again, thoſe to whom the king commits the ſafety of his 
. perſon, are called his guard, /ife-guard,, body-guard. | 


1 


And ſo, thoſe who have the education and guardianſhip of 


_ infants, or ideots, are called their guards, or wards, See 
WarD. | | 
GARD, or GARD is alſo applied to a writ relating to the 
office of ward, whereof there are three kinds: one called 
droit de garde, the ſecond ejeftment de garde, the third raviſb- 

ment de garde. See Wa RD, and GUARDIAN. | 


0 4 . 


GUARD, in the military ſenſe, is properly the duty or ſervice. 


attempts and ſurprizes of an enemy,—Qt this there are divers 
kinds, as nn ono e aw I 
Advanced GUARD, a party of . horſe or foot which marches 
before a corps, to give notice of approaching danger. 
When an army is upon the march, the grand guards, which 
| ſhould mount that day, ſerve as an advanced guard to the 
army. See ADVANCE, Re e 
That ſmall body alſo of fifteen or twenty horſe, commanded 
by a lieutenant, beyond, but within fight of the main, or 
before the grand guard of a camp, are called the advanced 
1 3 | F 
og GUARD, conſiſts of three or four ſquadrons of horſe, 
' . commanded by a field officer, and poſted before the camp on 
the right and left wing, towards the enemy; for the ſecurity 
of the camp. ? VC 
In a camp, every battalion poſts a ſmall guard, commanded 
| bus ſubaltern officer, about one hundred yards before its front, . 


This is called the quarter guard. Set SIP 
' , That ſmall guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe mounts 
in their front, under a corporal, is called the flandard- 


Main Gu Ax p, is that from whence all the other guards are 
; detached. —Thofe, who are to mount the main guard, meet 
at the reſpeCtive captain's quarters, and from thence go to the 

parade; where, aft 
guards are detached for the poſts and magazines; and then the 
ſubaltern officers draw lots for their guards, and are com- 
manded by the captain of the main guard. = 8 
Picguet GUARD, is a number of horſe and foot,, who keep 
themſelves always in a readineſs in caſe of an alarm ; the 
horſes being ſaddled, and the riders booted all the while : the 
foot draw up at the head of the battalion at the beating of 
the tao, but afterwards return to their tents, where they 
remain in a readineſs to march on any ſudden alarm. | 
Phis guard is to make reſiſtance in caſe of an attack, till the 
army can get ready, 5 | 


Rear GUARD, CREAR guard. 
Safe GUARD, ſee {SAFE guard. 
Van Guard, )\ Van guard. . 


GUARD is more particularly underſtood of a ſoldier, as a muſ- 

queteer, archer, or the like, detached from a company or 
corps, to protect, detain, or ſecure any perſon, or ſurvey his 
actions. OO og | 


GUARDS is alfo underſtood of the troops or companies kept 
up to guard the king: called alſo royal guards, life guards, 
gardes du corps, &c. | | ee 
There are alſo N bodies of guards to 
of the blood, in the ſame capacity. 
The guards are diſtinguiſhed into horſe, foot, granadiers, and 


wait on the princes 


_ © yeomen. 


The Engliſh horſe Gu ar Ds are diſtinguiſhed by troops: firſt, 
ſecond, third, and fourth troop of horſe guards. See Tx OO, 
and Horse., | | 
e foot Gu AxRps are diſtinguiſhed by regiments : firſt regi- 
ment, cold-ftream regiment, royal regiment of foot guargs. 
REGIMENT. | LN 5 TROL 
Guards, no doubt, are as antient as monarchy. The remo- 
teſt antiquity affords inſtances hereof. The ſcripture mentions 
* thoſe of Saul the firſt king of the people of. God; 1 Sam. 
xix. 11, and thoſe of Achiſh king of the Philiſtines, 1 Sam. 
. * 1 |  Kxviii, 


done by the ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place, from the 


er the whole guard is drawn up, the ſmall 


/ 
G UA 


xxvili. The Grecian kings had alſo their guards + juſtin 


mentions thoſe of Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, lib. 11. C. 8. 


* 


thoſe of the tyrants of the ſame city, eſtabliſhed by Lyſander, 
lib. V. c. 8. thoſe - of Agis, leing of Sparta, lib. xi. C. I. GUARD 


thoſe of Alexander, lib. xxii. c. 8, thoſe of the Ptolemys, 
kings of Egypt, lib. xvi. c. 2, Cc. Tarquin the Proud, is 


: ſaid to have been the firſt who todk guards at Rome, Dionyſ. 


Halicarnaſſeus, lib. iv. And yet we find that Romulus formed 


himſelf a guard, conſiſting at firſt of twelve lictors, and | 
afterwards of three hundred ſoldiers, whom he called celeres. | 


% 


See CE ERES. 


The Roman emperors had, for their guard, the prætorian 
cohorts, eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, as Dion and Suetonius re- 
late: thoſe of the emperors of Conſtantinople were called 


buccellarii, See BUCCELEAR1I ; fee alſo DoMEsrT ICI, 
CAN DID ATI, PRETORIAN, c. e I 

Captain of the guards, colonel of the guards, brigadier of 
the guards, exempt of the guards, &c, See CAPTAIN, 
CoLownegt, BRIGADIER, So. 5 | | 

Yroman of the GUARDs; ſee YEOMAN of the guards. 

The French guards are divided into thoſe within, and thoſe 
without the palace: the firſt conſiſts of the 8 du corps, or 
body guard; part whereof are gardes de la manche, q. d. of 
the fleeve; of the hundred Swiſſes; and the guards of the 


ate. 
The guards without, are gens d' armes, light horſe, muſque- | 


teers, and two regiments of guards, the one of French, the 


other Swiſs, See GENDARMES, | 
The garde du corps, or life guard, conſiſts of four companies 


of horſe ; the firſt was antiently Scotch, and ſtill retains the | 


name; though it now conſiſts wholly of Frenchmen. Not 
only che name, but they alſo retain the antient phraſe or for- 
mula of anſwering when called upon, I am here, 


# 


ſent by the earls of Buccan, Douglas, and other Scotch lords, 
to drive out the Engliſn. | 
Pretorian GUARDS, 7 fee PRETORIAN. 
White Gu arRDs, 7 Tae air. B 
Counter GUARD, in fortification; fee CounTER guard. 


GUARD, in fencing, an action or poſture proper to defend or | 
an enemy's | | 
| * by which the lands deſcend, may be guardian, as here- 


ſcreen the body from the efforts, or attacks of 
ſword. See FENCING. and DEFENCE, | 
There are four general guards of the fword ; to conceive 
which, it will be neceſfary to imagine a circle drawn on an 
upright wall, and divided into four cardinal points, viz. top, 
bottom, right, and left. en OY 


Now, when tlie point of the ſword is directed to the bottom 
wint of the circle, and rr the head of the ſword |. 


tilted up to the top point, with the 5 inclining forwards ; 
this is called prime, or the firft guard. 

the ſword is directed to the right or ſecond point o 
circle, a quadrant diſtant from the firſt; with the fort of the 
ſword turned to the right, and the body raifed el 


Vierce, or the third guard, is performed by directing the | 
 ſword's point to the uppermoſt point of the ſame circle dia- 
oppoſite to that of prime: in which caſe the body, | 
ſword, are in their natural diſpoſition, being the 
mean between the extremes of their motion,—Dwart, or the | 
when the point of the ſword is directed to | 


TE 
arm,, an 


Faurth guard, is | l 
"the fourth point of the circle, deſcending to the right as far 


as one fourth of tierce, with the external fide of the arm | 
and the flat of the ſword turned towards the ground; and | 
the body out of the line to the right, and the fort of the 
ſword towards the line to the left.— There is alſo quint, or a | 
kind of fifth guard, being the return of the point of the 


ſword on the right, after traverfing the circle, to the point 
of the prime whence it had departed ; and yet with a diffe- 
rent diſpoſition of the body, arm, and ſword. e 


Theſe guards are alſo called figures, and peſtures; and the com- 


mon centre of all their motions is to be in the ſhoulder. 


In all theſe kinds of guards, there are high advanced, high 
retired, and high intermediate guards, when diſpoſed before | 
the upper part of the body, either with the arm quite extend- | 

ed, quite withdrawn, or in a mean ſtate.— Mean advanced | 


ward, or ſimply mean guard, is when the ſword is diſpoſed 
fore the middle part of the body,—Low advanced, retired, 
or intermediate guards, are thoſe where the arm and ſword 


are advanced, withdrawn, or, between the two extremes, | 


before the lower part of the body. 


„Some will have prime the principal guard; others quint; | 
others, with better reaſon, tierce, in regard it conſiſts of right | 
lines, which are more eaſily defended than oblique ones, ſuch | 


as thoſe of prime, ſecond, quart, and quint. 
GuaRDs, in aſtronomy, is a name ſometimes applied to the 


two ſtars neareſt the pole, being in the hind part of the cha- 


riot, at the tail of the little bear. See CYNOSURE. 


Their longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among thoſe of the other | 


ſtars in the conſtellation URsAa minor, — One of them is the 


11585 ſtar, See POLE LS | 
GUARDANT, or GAR DAN, in heraldry, a term applied 
to a beaſt when born in à coat of arms, fu 


\ 


The Scotch guar was firft eſtabliſhed in France by Charles | 
VII. who choſe himſelf a guard out of ſuch Scots as were 


— "The ſecond guard, | 


Which ſome improperly called the third, is when the Ir of | 
f the ſame 


GUDGEO | | | 
GUELPHS, or Guys, a celebrated ſaction in Italy, an- 


emperor, There riſe is referred by ſome. to 


N 4 


faced, or with | 


6 


his face turned towards the ſpectator, and thus appearing "= 


__ yard and defence,” © 
eralds ſay a lion is never ſo repreſented, but a le * 
1 ar Rb GARDTAN, he to ne me | LO." 
cu of any perſon or thing is commi . arg 
— 221 | ( vb 2 tte, | Ser Guard 
he notion of guardian angels, is very antient in . 
ane bo SOS RSA and x agg * . 
n the convents of Franciſcans, the officer is ö 
who in the reſt is called ſaperior. $2 SUPER eel guardian, 
In the order of the garter, the officer who in other mili 
orders is called 'grand-maſter, is called the ſovereign tis 
of the order. See GARTER. N 


GVUARDTAN, GARD EVN, in law, is a perſon entruſted 


with the education, tuition, c. of fuch as are 

e * . | not of ſuffi. 
cient diſcretion to guide themſelves ei irs; 
as children, and * . wg En Eb, 
The word guardian, with us, includes the offices bo 
tutor, and curator of the civilians : the tutor, for 48 
had the government of a youth, till he arrived at fourteen 


years of age. And the curator had the diſpoſition. and « 
ing of his effects thence forward, till r e nes of 


age; or the charge of a lunatic, during his lunacy. All 
which purpoſes, our guardian alone | x 

ind CURATOR ir ga! 1 — e anſwers. See rox 

e have three kinds of guardians : one appointed by 

father in his will; another by the judge zee warde Sp 
third caſt upon a minor by the cuſtom of the land: but the 
antient law relating to guardians, is much altered by ſtat. 12 
Car. II. which ordains that, ** Where any perſon has a 
* child under the age of twenty-one years, and unmarried 
at the time of his death, it ſhall be lawful for the father of 


2 66 the child, whether born at the time of his deceaſe, or yet 
in ventre fa mere, either by deed or will, to diſpoſe of the 


« cuſtody and tuition of ſa; child while under age, or for 
ce any leſſer time, to any perſon, popiſh recuſants excepted: 
„ which diſpoſition ſhall be good againſt all perſons claiming 


1 


4 ſuch; child as guardian in ſocage, or otherwiſe. And in 
aaſe the father appoint no guardian, the ordinary may ap- 


c point one to look to his goods and chattels till the age of 
ce fourteen 3 at which time the child may chuſe a guardian 
& himſelf, And for his lands, the next of kin on that fide 


e tofore in caſe of a tenure in ſocage. See Soc AGE. 
UARDIAN F the ſpiritualities, is he to whom the ſpiritual 
juriſdiction of a dioceſe is committed, during the vacancy of 


re ſee. = 3 NO 

his guardian may be either ſuch in law, i. e. jure magiſtratus 
as the archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his dee. or 
by delegation, as be whom the archbiſhop or vicar-general, 
does for the time depute. See Vicar, Ec. e 
The dean and chapter of Canterbury, are guardians both for 
the dioceſe, and the whole province, during a vacancy of the 
archbiſhoprick. | 


GvarD IAN, or warden of the Cinque potts, is an officer who 
haas the juriſdiftion of the Cinque ports, with all the power 


that the admiral of England has in other places, See Cinquz 
Por Ts, and ADMIRAL | 
Camden relates, that the Romans, after they had ſettled 
themſelves, and their empire in our iſland, appointed a ma- 
giſtrate or governour over the eaſt parts where the Cinque 
ports lie, with the title of Comes littoris Saxonici per Bri- 
tanniam ; having another who bore the like title, on the op- 
polite ſide of the ſea, Their buſineſs was to ſtrengthen the 
ſea coaſt with munition againſt the outrages and robberies of 
the Barbarians, And that antiquary takes our warden of the 
Cinque ports to have been erected in imitation hereof, Bri- 
tannia, p. 228. e be eee 

UARDIAN * the peace. See CONSERVATOR of the peace. 
See FiSHING. | 24 


tagoniſts of the Gibelins. See GIB ELIN. 

The Guelphs and Gibelins filled Italy with blood and carnage 
for many years. The Guelphs ſtood for the pope, againſt the 
0 | 9 time of 
Conrad. III. in the twelfth century; by others to that of 
Frederic I. and by others, to that of his ſucceſſor Frederic II. 
in the thirteenth centur . 0 

The name Guelf is commonly ſaid to have been formed from 
Wlfe, Milſe, on the following occaſion: the emperor Con- 
rad III. having taken the dutchy of Bavaria from Welfe VI. 
brother of Henry duke of Bavaria, Welfe, affiſted by the 
forces of Roger king of Sicily, made war on Conrad, and 
thus gave birth to the faction of the 1 45 
Others derive the name Guelfs from the German Folf, on 
account of the Le evils committed by that cruel faction 
others deduce the denomination from that of a German 
Guelfe, who lived at Piſtoye ; adding, that his brother, named 
Gibel, gave his name to the Gibelins: under which head, 
the reader will find a more ample account of the origin and 
hiſtory of thoſe celebrated factions. See GID ELIN. FER 


GUERITE, in fortification, a centry-box ; being 3 


tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually on the point of _ 


5 


| | a 
3 % 
* A 


who is to take 


GUEST-TAKERS, or CisT-TAkKERs. Bee AG1s- 

Rs. | ES 9 
GUET3 ſee the article WATCH. . 
GUIDAGE, Gurpaciun, in antient law writers, that 


payed for ſafe conduct through unknown ways, or a: ſtrange 
count. f Ar 36 7 
GUEULE, in architecture; ſee Gu LR. | 605 
GUIDON, a: fort of flag, or ſtandard bore by the king's 
life · guard; being broad at one extreme, and almoſt pointed 
at the other, and flit or divided into two. See FLAG, STAN- 
DARD, &c, g | 
The guidon is the enſign or flag of a troop of horſe-guards, 
See GUARD. | | 4 
Gu1poN' alſo denotes the officer 
guidon is that in the horſe- guards, which the enſign is in the 
foot. See ENSIGN.— The guiden of a troop of horſe takes 
place next below the cornet. See Cox N ET. 

GuipoNs, GUI1DONEs, or ſchola guidonum, was a compan 
of prieſts. eſtabliſhed by Charlemaign at Rome, to . 
and guide pilgrims to Jeruſalem, to viſit the holy places; to 
aſſiſt them in caſe they fell ſick, and to perform the laſt offices 
to them in caſe they died, © 55 Ai off 1] 
Gu1DoNIsS glandula; fee GLANDULA. 1 2 
GUILD, Gir p, or Gz1D. See GiLD, and GeLDp. 


1 
Ll - 


dicature for the city of London, See HALT. 
In it are kept the mayor's court, the ſheriffs court, the court 
of huſtings, court of conſcience, court of common- council, 
chamberlain's court, &c, See CHAMBERLAIN, &c.— 
Here alſo the judges fit upon niſi prius, &c; See HusTING. 
GUILT rents ; ſee the article GrLD. > Jo] | 
GUINEA, a gold coin ſtruck, and current in England. See 
CoIlN. 1-4 * Nevins | 
The value or rate of guineas has varied: it was firſt ſtruck on 
the footing of twenty ſhillings; by the ſcarcity of gold it has 
fince been advanced to twenty-one ſhillings and ſix- pence; 
but it is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings, Ea 
The pound weight troy of gold is cut into forty- four parts 
and an half; each part makes a guinea. See GOLD. 
This coin took its denomination guinea, by reaſon the gold 
whereof the firſt were ſtruck, was brought from that part of 
Africa called Guinea; for which reaſon it likewiſe bore the 
impreſſion of an elephant. 1 4 5 55 
GUINEA company ; ſee the article Company, 
GUINEA pepper; ſee the article PEPE R. 
GUIRON:; ſee-the article GIRON. 


which animals take down food into the ſtomach.” 
HAG Us and DEOGCLUTITIOR. e 
Gul vaginalis; ſee the article VAGIN ALIS. 


GuLa, GUEULE, or GoLa, in architecture, a wavy 


See Oxso- 


Greeks cymatium, q. d. a little wave, and by our workmen 
an ogee, —See Tab. Archit. fig. 8, and 26; fee allo Cy- 
MATIUM and OGEE. | | 

This member is of two kinds, re&a and inverſa.— The fir/?, 
and principal, has its cavity above, and convexity below. 
This always makes the top of the corona of the cornice, 
jetting over the drip of the cornice like a wave ready to fall. 
It is called gula reg, and by the French doucine. Sometimes 
it is abſolutely called the entablature, as being the firſt or up- 


NICE, Oe. 


at the bottom; ſo that it appears inverted, with regard to the 
former. This is uſed in the architrave, and ſometimes in 
the cornice, along with the former, only ſeparated by a 
reglet. e 3 ü | 

Some derive the 
bear to the gula, or throat of a man: others from the herald's 
term gules; as ſuppoſing the moulding formed from the an- 
tient manner of wearing their garments, which conſiſted of 
lips or ſwaths, alternately fur and ſtuff of various colours; 
the intervals between which were called gules or guales. 


and Rep. 


the Hebrew gulud, and guludit, a reddiſh pellicle or ſkin ap- 
pearing on a wound when it begins to heal ; but F. Meneſtrier 
reproaches him, that there are no ſuch words in the Hebrew 
tongue. This, however, is not ſtrictly true: all the eaſtern 
languages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabs, fay 
A711, Gheld, for cutis, pellis ; whenee the Arabic gulad. 
And in the „the word gu/es ſignifies red among moſt 
of the oriental nations : the Arabs and Perſians give the name 
to the roſe. Others, with Nicod, derive the name gu/es from 
gula, the throats of animals, being generally red; or from 
the Latin cx/cu/iuvm, which is the xoxx@- of the Greeks, or 
ſcarlet grain. | | 
The fame colour, in the coats of noblemen, is, b 
called ruby ; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes mars : b 
is no ſtanding practice. See METAL, BLAZON, &. 


tion, or on the angles of the ſhoulder; to hold 4 centinel, 
care of the ditch, and watch out againſt a | 


who bears the guidon, — The | 


GUILD-HALL, or G1LD-HALL, the great court of ju- | 


GULA, in anatomy, the oeſophagus or gullet ; that conduit by 


member, whoſe contour reſembles the letter 8; called by the | 


permoſt member thereof, See Dou CINE, CORONA, Cor- 


The ſecond is juſt the reverſe of the former, its cavity being 


word from the reſemblance theſe members 


GULESS®, in heraldry, ſignifies the colour red. See Col ux, 
The word is French, guezles, which Fa. Monet derives from | 


ſome, | 
ut this | 


. 
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from the top of the eſtutcheon to the bottom: it is alſo 
marked with the letter SGS. 

This colour is reputed a ſymbol of charity, valour, hardineſs, 
generoſity; and repreſents blood - colour, cinnabar, and true 
ſcarlet. It is the firſt of all colours uſed in armoury; and is 
of that account, that antiently it was prohibited any perſon 
to wear gules in his coat armour, unleſs he were a prince, or 
had permiffion from the prince. | 
Spelman, in his Aſþilegia, ſays this colour was particularly ho- 
noured by the Romans, as it had been before by the Trojans 3 
and that they painted the bodies of their gods, and of their 

erals that triumphed, with vermilion.— Under the con- 
ſuls, the Roman ſoldiers wore red; whence they were deno- 
minated Ruſſati. Joan. de Bado aureo adds, that the red dye, 
which the Greeks call phenician, and we ſcarlet, was firſt 
uſed by the Romans, to prevent ſeeing the blood iſſue from 
wounds in fight. | | 
In effect, gules has chr ey, eſteemed an imperial colour ; 
the emperors were cloathed, ſhod, and had their apartments 


furniſhed with red: their edits, diſpatches, ſignatures, and 


ſeals, were of red ink, and red wax; whence the name ru- 
brics, See RED, SCARLET, and RUBRIC. 

GULF; fee the article GULPH. | 

GULLET ; ſee the article Oxs0PHAGUS. 

GULPH®, or GuLF, in geography, an arm or part of the 
ocean running up within the land. 


* The word comes from the French go//e, and that from the 

Italian gol, which ſignify the ſame. Some deduce theſe 
further from the Greek x; which Guichart again derives 
from the Hebrew IN], gob; du Cange derives them from 


the barbarous Latin gu{fiz, or guifus, which ſignify the ſame 


thing. 


Such is the gulph of Venice, called alſo the Adriatic ſea ; the 
gulph of Lyons, the gulph of Mexico, of Florida, &c. See 
CEAN. | 
A gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a ſea, in that the latter 
is larger; ſee SEA. From a bay, or ſinus, it is again diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its being greater than the ſame. See Bay. 
Some will have it eſſential to a gulph, to run into the land 
through a ſtreight or narrow paſſage. See STREIGHT, 
The ſea is always moſt dangerous near gulphs, by reaſon of 
the currents being penned up by the ſhores, 
GUM, Gumm1, a vegetable juice exſuding through the 
. pores of certain plants, and there hardening into; a tenacious 
tranſparent maſs, See PLANT. | 
Gum is properly one of the juices of the bark: it is drawn 
thence by the fun's warmth, in form of a glutinous humour; 
and by the ſame cauſe is afterwards inſpiſſated, concocted, and 
rendered tenacious. | ts 
The chymical character of gums, whereby they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from reſins, and other vegetable juices, is, that they 
are diſſoluble in water, and at the ſame time inflammable by 
. of thoſe commonly called gums. See MENSTRUUN, 
ATER, and FIRE, N 
In the general gums are more viſcid, and leſs friable, and 
generally diſſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum; whereas reſins 
are more ſulphurous, and require a ſpirituous, or oily diſſol- 
vent. Boerhaave conſiders a gum as a ſort of ſaponaceous fat; 


which beſide its oily principle in common with a reſin, has 


ſome other ingredient that renders it miſcible with water. See 
RRESIN. 

ums are different, according to the different trees, roots, &c. 
they ouze from. Some authors diſtinguiſh them into aqueous, 
and reſinous gums : the firſt, thoſe diſſoluble in water, wine, 
and the like fluids; the ſecond, thoſe only diſſoluble in oil. 
To theſe two ſome. add a third anomalous kind, viz. thoſe 
ſoluble with much difficulty, either in water or oil. 
Among the claſs of gums are uſually ranked, gum anime, 


balm, benzoin, camphor, copal, elemy, frankincenſe, eu- 
phorbium, galbanum, lacca, manna, myrrh, olibanum, ſa- 
gapenum, ſanguis draconis, ſarcocolla, ſtacte, ſtorax, taca- 
1 turpentine. See each deſcribed under its proper 
article. 2 | 
Theophraſtus ſpeaks of a way of multiplying plants, perform- 
ed per lachrymas, by means of the gum or reſin ; but Agri- 
cola takes this to be only practicable where there are ſeeds in 
um, ; | 
0 is a reſinous juice ouzing from a tree by the Por- 
+> en called courbari, growing in divers parts of America, 
This gum: is very hard and tranſparent, of an agreeable ſmell, 
not unlike amber: it neither diſſolves in water nor oil, and 
conſequently is not properly accounted a gum. In lieu of this, 
they ney ſubſtitute copal. 
Gu M-arabic, called alſo Thebaic, Saracenaic, Batylonic, and 
Acanthine, from the places, or the tree, which produce it, is 
the juice of a little tree growing in Egypt, of the Caſſia kind, 
called in Latin Acacia vera. It is very tranſparent, glutinqus 
upon the tongue, almoſt inſipid to the taſte, and twifted ſome- 
what in manner of a worm, | NES, - 
It is eſteemed good to incraflate, to ſtop the pores, blunt the 
| Es — points 


In engraving, gulzr is expreſſed by perpendicular ſtrokes drawn 


arabic, gutta, adraganth, ammoniac, aſſa fœtida, bdellium, 


— 


fire. But this character it is to be obſerved, excludes a great 
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points of too pungent medicines, and 
the trachea in coughs, Oc. teptiszys 
Gu -gutta, or gutta- ga 
brge, is a reſinous gum brought from the kingdom of Siam, 
&c. in large 

' tle, and. very, yellow..)., - ttt bo ts IE 6a nt 
It ouzes from inciſions. made in a kind of - prickly. ſhrub, 
which climbs up the neighbouring, trees. 
both upwards and downwards; and is 
dropſies, the itch,. &c,, but it is dangerous. It ſerves alſo to 
make a yellow colour, 
Gu 1-/enega, or ſeneca, is the gum, ordinarily ſold by the drug- 
giſts for gum- arabic, which it reſembles very nearly both as 


or of a deep amber colour, tranſparent, &c.. It ouzes out of 


the ſtone kind 


The gum is a kind of gangrene, ariſing from a corruption 


morbid branch two or three inches below the part affected. 
This gum is no more than a thick, diſtempered, viſcid juice, 


body of the tree, to feed and ſupply them, is obliged, by 
the protruſion of other ſucceeding juice, to burſt its veſſels, 
which lie between 
the bark. | ; | 5 
When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits of no re- 
medy: when it is only on one fide of a bough, the gum muſt 
be taken off to the quick of it, ſome cow- dung clapped on 
the wound, and covered over with a linnen cloth, and tied 


phor, ſtorax, &c. 
ſuch as diſſolve, though with difficulty, and not perfect'ys 


Great Guns, called by the general name cannon, make what 
we alſo call ordnance, or artillery; under which come the ſe- 


Small Guns include muſkets, muſketoons, carabines, blunder- 


© Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regular wea- 
© pons charged with gunpowder, that are excepted from the 

denomination of guns. See MoRTAR and PIisTOL. 
For the hiſtory and invention 


GUNPOWDER. h : | 
For the uſe and application of guns, ſee GUNNERY. 
Bed of a GUN, BED. 
Carriage of a GUN, & ) CARRIAGE. 
Chaſe Gu Ns, CHASE guns. 

haſe of a GUN, | CHASE. 


Maſter GuNNER of England, is an officer appointed to teach 


or {tate without leave; nor to teach the art of gunne 
any, but ſuch as have taken the ſaid oath ; and to certify to 


The gunner, Sir J. Moor obſerves, ſhould know his pieces, 


' bare, the names of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, 
how to tertiate his gun, and how to diſpart it, &;, See 
 OxpNance, TERTIATE, and GUNNERY, 


s . ? 
- "> is F - ; 
o ww 
GUN. 

* 2 4 ; & , 1 A "M 
temper, the acrimony of 
141 by AN 1 ir 14 

- 5 \ 
ghitta-gemou, popularly. gam- 


= M6. 


mba, or 


pieces faſhioned 


. - 


not unlike ſaucidges, hard, brit- 


It purges violently 
particularly uſed in 


for painting in miniature. See Mi- 


to form and virtue: it is either white, bordering on yellow, 


a prickly ſhrub common enough in Africa. The gum is 
brought to us from Senegal, whence its name. ,, 
UM, among gardeners, is a diſeaſe incident to fruit trees, of 
„as peaches, plumbs, apricots, cherries, c. 
See DISE ASE, Cc. 1 | 


of the ſap, which extravaſates and hardens. It uſually begins 


on ſome naked or broken part, and ſpreads itſelf. to the reſt. 
To avoid its ſpreading, M. Quintinie directs to cut off the 


which not being able to make its way through the fibres of the 


the wood and bark, and to ouze out upon 


down— | 
UM-water ; ſee the article WATER. 


UMMI-re/ma, GuMmo-reſina, or Gu M-rofin,, is a har- 


dened juice of a middle nature between a gum and a reſin, 
being both diſſoluble in aqueous menſtruums like a gum ; 
and in oleaginous ones like a refin,—Such are maſtic, cam- 


Some naturaliſts make a claſs of irregular gummo reſins, being 


78 in aqueous and oleaginous liquors; as bdellium, myrrh, 
"i 8 | 
UN, a fire arm, or weapon of offence, which forcibly diſ- 
charges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through a 
cylindrical barrel, by means of gun-powder. See Gux- 
POWDER, FIRE-arm, BULLET, Oc. TY 
Gun is 2 general name, under which are included divers, or 
even moſt ſpecies of fire arms.— They may be divided into 
great and ſmall. | | 


veral ſorts of cannon, as cannon-royal, demi-cannon, Ec, 
culverins, demi-culverins, ſakers, minions, falcons, &c, See 
ORDNANCE ; ſee allo Cannon, CULVERIN, Ce. 


buſſes, fowling-pieces, &c. See CaRAaBINg, MusKEerT, 
FowLING-PIECE, Ec. | 


of guns, ſee CANNON, and 


NERS, officers of the tower, and other garriſons, 


whoſe buſineſs is to manage and look. after the ordnance [ 
mounted on the lines, and batteries, which are all fixed and 
ready with cartouches and ball, for ſervice, on the ſhorteſt 


warning. 
One or more of them are on duty day and night; they 
carry a field ſtaff, and a large powder horn in a ſtring over 
the felt ſhoulder: in which equipage they march by the guns. 


See ORDNANCE and Tow ER. 


and inſtruct all ſuch as deſire to learn the art of gunnery, 
and to adminiſter to every ſcholar an oath; which, beſide the 


duty of allegiance, obliges him not to ſerve any foreign prince 
to 


the maſter of the ordnance, the ſufficiency of any perſon 
recommended to be one of his majeſty's gunners. 


and their names, which are taken from the height of the 


Gunuxxs bull; ſes the article Lever, 
GUNNERY,/ the art of ſhooting with guns and 


1 


* 


7 


1 


0 
5 


2 Igor * » 


2 


and effect of gun · powder, the dimenſions of 
proportions of the powder and ball they ca 


range; or of raiſing and directing it ſo, 
or object propoſed. See PROJECTILE. |, 
The inſtruments chiefiy uſed in this part of gunnery, are the 
callipers, or gunners compaſſes, quadrant, and level; the 
methods of applying which ſee under 

LEVEL, and QA DDRAN Tr. 


and ſo inſenſibly raiſe the ball towards 


_ cM 

i. e. of charging, directing, and exploding thoſe . 
the beſt advantage. — See Tub. Fortif. fig. 16. ſee alſo G = 
and ay KS | Hand 
Gunnery is ſometimes - conſidered. as a part of the mils... 
art, and ſometimes: of pyrotechny. See Max, ary | 
r BL Sr LN 463” 
To the art of gunnery belongs the knowledge of the force 

: a ; ITY 3 wi 
methods of managing, charging, pointing, ſpunging, 8 
See Gu x- POWDER, CHARGE, Po TIN G, SPUNGE, 


Ce. 


Some parts of gunnery ate brought under mathematical con- 
ſideration, which, among mathematicians. are called abſo- 
lutely by the name gunnery, viz. the method of elevating or 
raiſing the piece to atfy given angle, and of computing its 
as it may hit a mark 


the articles CAL IE ER g 


The line or path in which the bullet flies, whatever di- 
rection or elevation the piece is in, is found to be the ſame 
with that of all other projectiles, viz. a parabola. See PA- 
r e 39;aicts | 
Hence, the particular laws obſerved in the motion or flight 
of the ball, its velocity, extent, Fc. with the rules for 
hitting objects, are delivered under the article PRoj E c- 
n £26250 ones aged: ; 
Maltus, an Engliſh engineer, is mentioned as the perſon who 
firſt taught any regular uſe of mortars, in the year 1624 ; 
but all his knowledge was experimental and tentative ; he 
knew nothing of the curve the ſhot deſcribes in its paſſage, 
nor of the difference of range at different elevations. And 
moſt of the gunners and engineers employed about batteries, 
&c, to this day go by no better rules; if the range does not 
hit right, they raiſe or lower the piece, till they bring it to a 
truth: and yet there are certain rules, founded on geometry, 
for all theſe things: moſt of which we owe to Galileo, engi- 
| ow to the grand duke of Tuſcany, and his diſciple Torri- 
cellius. LES #34 115 2 
A ball or bomb going out of a piece, we find, never proceeds 
in a ſtreight line towards the place it is levelled at, but begins 
to riſe from its line of direction the moment it is out of the 
mouth of the piece. This ſome account for thus: the grains 
of powder nigheſt the breech, taking fire firſt, preſs for- 
ward, by: their precipitated motion, not only the ball, but 
likewiſe thoſe grains which follow the ball along the bottom 
of the piece; where ſucceſſively taking fire, they ſtrike, as it 


were, the ball underneath, which becauſe of a neceſſary 


vent, hag not the ſame diameter as the diameter of the bore; 
the upper edge of the 
mouth of the piece, againſt which it ſo rubs in going out, 
that pieces very much uſed, and whoſe metal is ſoft, are ob- 
ſerved to have a conſiderable canal there, gradually dug by 
the friction of balls. Thus the ball goin from the cannon, 
as from the point of the parabola E, Tab. Fortif. fig. 16, 
raiſes itſelf, in its progreſs, to the vertex G; after which it 
deſcends by a mixed motion. 0 ch b 3300 $021 
Ranges made. from the elevation of forty-five degrees are the 
greateſt ; and thoſe made from elevations equally diſtant from 
forty-five degrees are equal; that is, a piece of cannon, or a 
mortar, levelled to the fortieth degree, will throw a ball, or 
bomb, the ſame diſtance, as when they are elevated to the 
fiftieth degree, and as many at thirty as lixty, and fo of 
others. „ e en 13 5 
It has been ſhewn, that to find the different ranges of a piece 
of artillery in all elevations, we muſt, 1. Make a very exact 
experiment by firing off a piece of cannon, or mortar, at an 
angle well known, and meaſuring the range made, with all 
the exactneſs poſſible ; for by one experiment well made, we 
may come at the knowledge of all others, in the following 
manner. | 1 55 K e . 
To find the range of a piece, at any other elevation required, 
ſay, as the fine of double the angle under which the experi- 
ment is made: is to the fine of double the angle of any eleva- 
tion propoſed : : ſo is the range known by the experiment: 
to the other required. PDE = 
GUNPOWDER, a compoſition of falt-petre, ſulphur, and 
charcoal mixed together; and uſually granulated ; which 
eaſily takes fire, and rarefies or expands with great vehe- 
mence, by means of its elaſtic force, See ELASTICITY, 
RAREFACTION, Oc, Peet | 
Tt is to this powder we owe all the action, and effect of guns, 
ordnance, Qc. ſo that the modern military art, fortification, 


Se. depend wholly thereon. See Gun, ORDNANCE; 
Fox TIFICATION, &c. a | 8 
The invention of gunpotoder is aſcribed, by Polydore Viwi 
to a chymiſt, who having accidentally put ſome of this com 
poſition in a mortar, and covered it with a ſtone; it hap- 


o . 


pened to take fire, and blew up the ſtone, There 


— 


bourg, named Conſtantine Anelzen: but Belleforet and 
other authors, with more E hold it to be Barthol- 
dus Schwartz, or the black: 


during the war with the Genoeſe; and that it was firſt im- 
ployed in a place antiently called u Clodia, now Ghioggia, 
againſt Laurence de Medicis; and that all Italy made com- 


fare. | | 
But what contradicts this account, and ſhews gunpowder of 
an older zra, is, that Peter Mexia, in his Various Readings, 
mentions, that the Moors being beſieged in 1343, by Alphon- 
ſus XI. king of Caſtile, diſcharged a ſort of iron mortars 
upon them, which made a noiſe like thunder: which is 
ſeconded by what Don Pedro, biſhop of Leon, relates in his 
chronicle of king Alphonſus, who reduced Toledo, viz. that 
in a ſea combat between the king of Tunis, and the Mooriſh 
. king of Seville, above four hundred years ago, thoſe of Tunis 
had certain iron tuns or barrels, wherewith they threw thun- 
der-bolts of fire. | 2 
Du Cange adds, that there is mention made of gunpowder in 
the regiſters of the chambers of accounts in France as early 
as the year 1338. See CANNON, | 
To fay no more, it appears that our Roger Bacon knew of gun- 
' powder one hundred and fifty years before Schwartz was born: 
that excellent fryar mentions the compoſition in expreſs terms, 
in his treatiſe de Nullitate Magiæ, publiſhed at Oxford in 


1216, 4 You may raiſe thunder and lightning at pleaſure, 


« ſays he, by only taking ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, 
« which ſingly have no effect, but mixed together, and con- 
ce fined in a cloſe place, cauſe a noiſe and exploſion greater 
c than that of a clap of thunder.” 

Preparation of GuNPowDER— There are divers compoſitions 
of gunpowder, with reſpect to the proportions of the three in- 
gredients, to be met withal in pyrotechnical writers: but the 
proceſs is much the ſame in all. | 

The ſulphur and falt-petre being purified, and reduced to 
powder, are put, with the charcoal duft, in a mortar, moi- 

ſtened with water or ſpirit of wine, or the like, and pounded 

twenty-four hours together; taking care to wet the mals 
from time to time, to prevent its taking fire : laſtly, ſquee- 
zing it through a ſieve, it is formed into little grains, or 
globules ;z which being dried, the powder is compleat ; and 
the leaſt ſpark being ſtruck thereon from a ſteel and flint, the 

Whole will be immedlately inflamed, and burſt out with ex- 

treme violence, 1 | | 

The effect is not hard to account for: the charcoal part of 
the grain whereon the ſpark falls, catching fire like tinder, 
the ſulphur and nitre are readily melted, and the former alſo 
breaks into flame; and at the ſame time the contiguous grains 
undergo the ſame fate. Now it is known that falt-petre, 
when ignited, rarefies to a prodigious degree, See SA LT- 
PETRE, and RAREFACTION., 

Sir Iſaac Newton reaſons thus on the point: the charcoal and 
ſulphur in gunpowder, eaſily take fire, and kindle the nitre ; 


plaints againſt it, as a manifeſt contravention of fair war- 


Ys. = 
: Thevet fays, the perſon here ſpoke of, was a monk of Fai- pon 


at leaſt it is affirmed, he firſt | 
taught the uſe of it to the Venetians, in the year 1380, 
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F nitre, in a ſylficient quantity of fair water, ſettle, 
filtrate, and evaporate it in a glazed veſſel, to the diminution 


a, 
« *. 1 
1 - 
* 
i * 


of half, or till à pellicle appear on it: the veſſel may then be 
taken off from the fire, and ſet in a cellar: in twenty-four 
hours the cryſtals: will ſhoot, which ſeparate from the liquor z 


and after the like manner may the liquor be cryſtallized ſe- 
veral times, till all the ſalt be drawn forth : this done, put it 
into a. kettle, and that on a furnace with a moderate fire,; 
which gradually increafe till it begins to ſmoke, evaporate, 
loſe its humidity, and grow very white? it muſt be kept con- 
tinually ſtirring with a ladle, for fear it ſhould return yo its 


former figure, whereby its greaſineſs will be taken away; 


after that, ſo much water is to be poured into the kettle as 


will cover the nitre ; and when it is diffolved and reduced to 


the conſiſtency of a thick liquor, it muſt be ſtirred with a 


ladle, without intermiſſion, till all the moiſture js again eva- * 


porated, and it be reduced to a dry and white meal. 


The like regard is to be had to the ſulphur, chuſing that 


which is in huge Jumps, clear, and perfectly yellow; not very 
hard, nor compact, but porous; nor yet too much ſhining 3 
and if, when ſet on the fire, it freely burns away all, leaving 
little or no reſident matter, it is a ſign of its goodneſs: ſo 
likewiſe if it be preſſed between two iron plates that are hot 
enough to make it run, and in the running appear pink 
and that which remains of a reddiſh colour, it may 

cluded to be fit for the purpoſe. —But in caſe the ſame be foul 
and impure, it may be purified in this manner; melt the ſul- 
phur in a large iron ladle, or pot, over a very gentle coal fire, 
well kindled, but not flaming ; then ſcum off all that riſes 
on the top, and ſwims upon the ſulphur ; take it preſently 
after from the fire, and ſtrain it through a double linen cloth, 
letting it paſs at leiſure ; ſo will it be pure, the groſs filthy 


matter remaining behind in the-cloth, 


For the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould be 
choſen as is large, clear, free from knots, well burnt, and 
cleaving. | 

There are three kinds of powder, viz, cannon powder, muſ- 
ket powder, and piſtol powder ; of each of theſe again there 
are two ſorts, a /{ronger, and a weaker ; all which differences 
ariſe only from the various proportions, 

The proportions are thus: in the ſtronger cannon powder, to 


every hundred pounds of falt-petre, twenty-five pounds of ſul- 


phur are generally allowed, with the ſame quantity of char- 
coal; and in the weaker cannon powder, to every hundred 
pounds of falt-petre, twenty pounds of ſulphur, and twenty- 
four of charcoal. As for the ſtronger musket powder, an hun- 
dred pounds of falt-petre require eighteen pounds of ſulphur, 
and twenty of charcoal; and in the weaker there go to an 
hundred pounds of ſalt- petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen 
of charcoal. In the ſtronger piſtol powder, an hundred pounds 
of ſalt-petre require twelve of ſulphur, and fifteen of coal; 
whereas the weaker has an hundred pounds of ſalt-petre, only 
ten of ſulphur, but eighteen of charcoal. 

Other authors preſcribe other proportions : Semienowitz, for 
mortars, directs an hundred pounds of falt-petre, twenty: five 
of ſulphur, and as many of charcoal : for great guns, an hun- 
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and the ſpirit of the nitre being thereby rarefied into vapour, 


| | : | dred pounds of ſalt-petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen _of 
ruſhes out with an exploſion much after the manner that the 


charcoal: for.muſkets and piſtols, an hundred pounds of ſalt :. 


vapour of water ruſhes out of an æolipile; the ſulphur alſo 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, and augments the 
exploſion : add that the acid vapour of the ſulphur, namely, 
that which diſtils under a bell into oil of ſulphur, entring vio- 
lently into the fixt body of the nitre lets looſe- the ſpirit of 
the nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, whereby the 
heat is farther augmented, and the ſixt body of the nitre 
is alſo rarefied into fume, and the exploſion thereby made 
more vehement and quick, | 
For if falt of tartar be mixed with gunpowder, and that mix- 
ture be warmed till it takes fire, the exploſion will be more 
violent and quick than that of gunpowder alone, which can- 
not proceed from any other cauſe than the action of the va- 
pour of the gunpowder upon the ſalt of tartar, whereby that 
falt is rarefied. See Pulvis FULMINANS. 


The exploſion of gunpowder ariſes, therefore, from the vio- 


lent action whereby all the mixture being quickly and vehe- 
mently heated, is rarefied and converted into fume and va- 
pour; which vapour, by the violence of that action, be- 


coming fo hot as to ſhine, appears in the form of flame. See | 


FIRE. 

M. de la Hire aſcribes all the force and effect of gunpowder, 
to the ſpring or elaſticity of the air incloſed in the ſeveral 
grains thereof, and in the intervals or ſpaces between the 
grains: the powder being kindled, ſets the ſprings of ſo many 


little parcels of air a playing, and dilates them all at once; 


whence the effect: the powder itſelf only ſerving to light a 
fire which may put the air in action; after which the whole 
is done by the air alone. See AIR. 

Gunpowder is a commodity of ſuch conſequence, both in re- 
ſpect of ſpeculation, of war, and of commerce; (the conſump- 
tion thereof being incredible) that it will deſerve a more par- 
ticular detail. To make gunporoder duly, then, regard is to 
be had, that the?ſalt-petre be pure, and in fine large cryſtals 
or ſhootings : "otherwiſe, it is to be purified, by taking away 


— 


its fixt or Sommon ſalt, and earthy parts, thus: diſſolve ten 


Vos. 


\ 


petre, eight of ſulphur, and ten of charcoal. 

Miethius extols the proportion of one pound of ſalt- petre to 
three ounces of charcoal; and two, or two and a quarter of 
ſulphur: than which, he affirms, no gunpowder can poſſibly 
be ſtronger. | 

He adds, that the uſual practice of making the guntowder 
weaker for mortars, than guns, as in the example above, is 
without any foundation, and renders the expence needleſly 
much greater: for, whereas, to load a large mortar twenty- 
four pounds of common powder is required, and conſequent- 
ly to load it ten times, two hundred and forty pounds; he 
ihews, by calculation, that the ſame effect would be had by 
one hundred and eighty pounds of the ſtrong powder. 


As to the proceſs of making the GunrowDEt R,—AIll the ingre- 


dients are firſt to be finely powdered, then moiſtened with 
fair water, or vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, or with water and 


| ſpirit of wine mixed together, or urine, which is uſual ; af- 


terwards all muſt be well beat for. the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours at leaſt, and then granulated after the following man- 
ner: a ſieve is to be prepared with 4 bottom of thick parch- 
ment made full of round holes, and the former beaten mals 
moiſtened before-hand with twenty ounces of ſpirit of wine, 
twelve of ſpirit of wine vinegar, thirteen of ſpirit of nitre, 
two of ſpirit of ſal armoniac, and one ounce of camphire 
diſſolved in ſpirit of wine: and let all theſe be mingled to- 
gether. Otherwiſe, take forty ounces of brandy, and one of 
camphire, and let them be mixed and diſſolved for the ſaid 


' purpoſe : when the whole compound is made up into balls as 


big as eggs, put them into the ſieve, and with them a wooden 
ball; which move up and down about the ſieve, ſo that it 
may break the balls of powder, and make it paſs through the 
little holes in corns. 3 

For greater quantities, mills are uſually provided, by means 


of which, more work may be performed in one day, than a 
man can do in an hundred. See M1. R 


Gunpowder 
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GUN _. 


Gunpowder may alſo be made of ſeveral colours, bt the back | 


is the moſt- ſerviceable of any. | 


To make white powder proceed thus. — Take ten pounds of falt- 


petre, one of ſulphur, and two of the ſaw-duſt of elder, or 
the like wood, powdered fine; mix them together, and uſe 
the former method, —Or thus, with ten pounds of nitre, and 


a pound and a half of ſulphur dried and finely powdered, mix | 
two pounds of ſaw-duſt, &c. or, inſtead of that, rotten 


wood dried and powdered, with two pounds and three ounces 
of ſalt of tartar ; whereof make powder to be kept cloſe 
from the air, 

It is alſo to be noted, that in making piſtol powder, if you 
would have it ſtronger, it ſhould be ſtirred up ſeveral times 
while in the mortar, and moiſtened with water diſtilled from 


orange or lemon peels in an alembic, and then beaten for 


twenty hours, as aforeſaid, 

Corn powder is of ſo much greater force than when in duſt or 
meal, that it is concluded, the larger grains are ſtronger than 
the ſmaller : for which reaſon, cannon powder is granulated 
Jarger than other powders; and therefore powder in loading 
ſhould not be beat home into the piece, ſo as to bruiſe the 
grains. There are three ways to prove the goodneſs of gun- 
powder, 1. By ſight; for if it be too black, it is too moiſt, 
or has too much charcoal in it; fo alſo if rubbed upon white 
paper, it blackens it more than good powder does: but if it 
be a kind of azure colour, ſomewhat inclining to red, it is 
a ſign of good powder, 2. By touching: for if in cruſhing 
it with your fingers ends, the grains break eaſily and turn in- 
to duſt, without feeling hard, it has too much coal in it ; or 
if, in prefling under your fingers upon a ſmooth hard board, 
ſome grains feel harder than the reſt, or, as it were, dent 
your fingers ends, the ſulphur is not well mixed with the nitre, 
and the powder is naught. 3. By burning, wherein little 
heaps of powder are laid upon white paper three inches or 
more aſunder, and one of them fired; which, if it only fires 


all away, and that ſuddenly, and almoſt wor ie with- | 


out firing the reſt, and make a ſmall thundering noiſe, and a 
white ſmoke riſes in the air almoſt like a circle, the powder 
is good ; if it leaves black marks, it has too much coal, or 
is not well burnt: if it leaves a greaſineſs, the ſulphur or nitre 
are not well cleanſed or ordered. Again, if two or three 
corns be laid on paper an inch diſtant, and fire be put to one 
of them, and they all fire at once, leaving no ſign behind, 
but a white ſmoaky colour in the place, and the paper not 
touched, the powder is good, So allo if fired in a man's hand, 
and it burns not : but if black knots appear, which burn 
downwards in the place where proof was made, after firing, 
it is not ſtrong enough, but wants nitre. 

To recover damaged powder, the method of the powder mer- 
chants is to put part of the powder on a failcloth, to which 
they add an equal weight of what is really good ; and with 
a ſhovel mingle it well together, dry it in the ſun, and barrel 


it up, keeping it in a dry and proper place, 


Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſtening it | 


with vinegar, water, urine, or brandy; then they beat it 
fine, ſearce it, and to every pound of powder, add an ounce, 


| an ounce and half, or two ounces (according as it is decayed) | 
of melted falt-petre ; afterwards theſe ingredients are to be 


moiſtened and mixed well, ſo that nothing can be diſcerned 
in the compoſition ; which may be known by cutting the 
maſs, and then they granulate as aforeſaid. 

In caſe the powder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, the only way 
is to extract the ſalt- petre with water, according to the uſual 
manner, by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cryſtallizing; 
and then with freſh ſulphur and charcoal, to make it up a- 
new again. 


 GUN-SHOT wounds; ſee the article WounD. 
GUNTER'S-LINE, called alſo line of lines, and line of num- 


bers, is a graduated line uſually placed on ſcales, rules, ſec- 
tors, &c. See SCALE, RULE, Ce. ; | 

This line is only the logarithms transferred upon a ruler, from 
the tables, ſo as to anſwer much the ſame purpoſes, inſtru- 
mentally, as the logarithms themſelves do arithmetically,— 
What the logarithms do by addition and ſubtraction, is done 
in this line by turning a pair of compaſles this way and that. 
See LOGARITHM. 

This line has been contrived various wy for the advantage 
of having it as long as poſſible. —As, firſt, on the two-foot 
ruler, contrived by Edmund Gunter, and called Gunter”s 


ſcale; whence alſo the line itſelf took its popular denomi- 


nation Gunter's line. See GUNTER's ſcale. : 
After this, Wingate doubled the line, or laid it together, ſo 
as one might either work right on, or a- croſs. Then it was 
projected in a circle, by Oughtred, and made to lide by the 
ſame author: and laſtly, projected in a kind of ſpiral, by 
Brown. | | 


The method of uſing or applying it, is much the ſame in all; 
except that in Gunter's an Wingate's way, common com- 


paſſes are uſed; in Oughtred's and Brown's, flat compaſſes, 


or an opening index; and in the ſliding rules, no compaſſes at 


all. See SLIDING-RULE. 


Deſcriptim of GUNTER's line. The line is uſually divided 


into an hundred parts, whereof every tenth is numbered, be- 


zinning with 1 and ending with 10; ſo that if the firſt great | 
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diviſion 1, ſignify one tenth of any whole number or * 


teger, the next, 2, will ſignify two tenths ; 3 three ' tenths 


Sc. and the intermediate diviſions ſo many 100d 
the ſame integer, or tenths of one of the wes wages e 
numbers greater than 10, the ſub-diviſions muſt ſignif, bra 
fas and the eater diviſions ro integers, ſo that Ne wk 5 
ine will expreſs 100 integers; and if you would have it fi 
more, then the ſub-diviſions to be each 10 integers, and e n 
great diviſions 100, der the whole be 1000; and after the 
ſame manner, may it be extended to 1000 
fubliviſin. 100. - e 


A whole number, under four figures, being given, to fot the point 


on the line of numbers that repreſents the ſame. Look 

firſt figure of the number 3 the Rk figured 7 fern 
this leads you to the firſt figure of your number. For the 
ſecond, count ſo many tenths from that diviſion forwards, as 
that ſecond figure amounts to. For the third figure, Wound 
from the laſt tenth ſo many centeſms as the third hgure con- 
tains: and ſo for the fourth figure, count from the laſt cen. 
teſm ſo many thouſands as the fourth figure has units, or is in 
value; that will be the point where the number propounded 


is, on the line of numbers, | 


For an example. To find the point repreſenting the num- 


ber 1728, for 1000 take the firſt grand diviſion marked 


1 on the line; then for 7 reckon ſeven tenths forwards 
this is 700; for 2, reckon two centeſms from the ſeventh 
tenth, 20; and for 8, eſtimate the following centeſm to be 
divided into 10 parts, if it be not exprefled, which in 
lines of ordinary length cannot be done; and 8 of that ſup- 
poſed 10 parts, is the preciſe point for 1728, the num 
5 propoſed to be found; and the like of any other num- 
er. ib | 
To find a fraction, conſider that the line properly only ex. 
preſſes decimal fractions, as thus, 18, or 1859, or +55, and 
nearer the rule cannot well come than as one inch: one 
tenth, one hundred, or one thouſand part of an inch: fo that 
for other fractions, as quarters, half quarters, &c. you muſt 
either eſtimate them as near. as you can reaſonably, or elſe 


reduce them into decimals, | 
Uſe of GUNTER'S-LINE, 1% Two numbers being given, to find 


a third geometrically proportional to them; and to three a fourth 
number, to four a fifth, &c.— Extend the compaſſes on the 
line from one number to another ; then that extent applied 
upwards or downwards, as you would either increaſe or 
diminiſh the number from either of the numbers, the move- 
able point will fall on the third proportional number re- 
quired. Again, the ſame extent applied the ſame way 
from the third, will give a fourth; and from the fourth a 
fifth, Cc. | | 

For example : let the two numbers 2 and 4 be propoſed to 
find a third proportional, &c. to them ; extend the com- 
paſſes on the firſt part of the line of numbers, from 2 to 43 
which done, and the ſame extent being applied upwards from 
4, the moveable point will fall on 8, the third proportional 
required ; and from 8 it will reach to 16, the fourth pro- 
portional; and from 16 to 32, the fifth, &c. Contrariwiſe, 
if you would diminiſh, as from 4 to 2, the moveable point 
will fall on 1, and from 1 to 45, or .5; and from .5 to 


25 Ce. 


But, generally, in this, and moſt other works, make uſe of 
the ſmall diviſions in the middle of the line; that you may 
the better eſtimate the fractions of the numbers you make 
uſe of; for how much you miſs in ſetting the compaſſes to 
the firſt and ſecond term, ſo much the more you will err in 
the fourth; therefore the middle part will be moſt uſeful. 
For example; as 8 to 11, ſo is 12 to 16, . 50, if you ima- 
gine one integer to be divided but into 10 parts, as they are 
on the line on a two foot rule. Ts 

29 One number being given to be multiplied by another, to find 
the produtt,—Extend the compaſſes from 1 to the multipli- 
cator ; and the ſame extent applied the ſame way from the 
multiplicand, will make the moveable point fall on the pro- 
duct: thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by 5 ; extending 
the compaſſes flom 1 to 5, the ſame extent will reach from 


6 to 30, the product ſought, 


ze One number being given to be divided by another, to find the qut- 


tient. Extend the compaſſes from the diviſor, e. gr. 25, to 1, 
and the ſame extent will reach from the dividend #. gr. 750, 
to the quotient 30; or extend the compaſſes from the diviſor 
to the dividend, the ſame extent will reach the ſame way 


from 1 to the quotient. 


4 Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in direct proportion. 


Extend the compaſles from the firſt number, ſuppole 7, to 
the ſecond, v. g. 14: that done, the ſame extent applied the 
ſame way from the third, 22, will reach to the fourth pre- 


portional ſought, viz. 44. 


50 Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in inverſe propor- 


tion, Extend the compaſſes from the firſt of the given pum- 
bers, ſuppoſe 60, to the ſecond of the ſame ne 
viz. 30; if that diſtance be applied from the third number 
backwards, 5, it will reach to the fourth number ſought, 2.5. 
d a fourth in duplicate pre 
portion. —If the denominations of the firſt and econd terms be 
lines, extend the compaſſes from the firſt term to the ſeco 4 
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of the fame denomination : this done, that extent being ap- 
plied twice the ſame way from the third term, the moveable 
point will fall on the fourth term required. E. gr. the area 
of a circle, whoſe diameter is 14, being 154, what will the 
content of a circle be, whoſe diameter is 283 applying that 
extent the ſame way from 154 twice, the moveable point 


will fall on 616, the fourth proportional or area ſought. 0 


7 To find a mean proportional between two given numbers. —Bil- 
ſet the diſtance between the given numbers, the point of 
biſſection will fall on the mean proportional ſought, Thus the 
quotient of the two extremes divided by one another, EX- 
tremes being 8 and 32, the middle point between them will 
be found 16. 
8» To find two mean proportionals between two given lines. — 
Trifle& the ſpace between the two given extremes; the two 
ints of triſſection will give the two means required. — Thus 
if 8 and 27 be the two'given extremes, the two means will 
be found 12 and 18. | ! 
of To find the ſquare root of any number under 1000000.,—The 
ſquare root of a number is always a mean proportion between 
1, and the number whoſe root is required; yet with this ge- 
neral caution, that if the figures of the number be even, 
that is, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. then you muſt look for the 
unit at the beginning of the line, and the number in the ſe- 
cond part or radius, and the root in the firſt part; or rather 
reckon 10 at the end to be unity; and then both root and 
ſquare will fall backwards towards the middle in the ſe- 
cond length or part of the line. If they be odd, the middle 1 
will be moſt convenient to be counted unity, and both root 
and ſquare will be found from thence forwards towards 10. 
On this principle the ſquare root of ꝙ will be found to be 33 
the ſquare root of 64, to be 8, &c. | 
10 To find the cube root of any number under 1000000000.—The 
cube root is always the firſt of two mean proportionals be- 
tween I and the number given, and therefore to be found by 
triſſecting the ſpace between them. Thus the cube root of 
1728 will be found 12; the root of 17280, nearly 26 ; the 
root of 172800 almoſt 56. 
Though the point on the line repreſenting all the ſquare num- 
bers is in one place, yet by altering the unit, it produces va- 
rious points and numbers for their reſpective roots. — The rule 
to find this, is to put dots, or ſuppoſe them put over the firſt 
figure to the left-hand, the fourth figure, the ſeventh, and 
the tenth : if then the laſt dot on the left-hand falls on the laſt 
figure, as it does in 1728, the unit muſt be placed at 1 in the 
middle of the line, and the root, the ſquare, and the cube, 
will all fall forwards toward the end of the line. 
If it fall on the laſt but 1, as in 17280, the unit muſt be 
placed at 1 in the beginning of the line, and the cube in the 
ſecond length; or the unit may be placed at 10 at the end of 
the line; and then the root, the ſquare, and cube, will all fall 
backwards, and be found in the ſecond part, between the 
middle and the end of the line. — Thus will the cube root 
of 8 be found 2; that of 27, 3; that of 64, 4; that of 
125, 5; that of 216, 6, &c. 
For particular uſes of Gunter's-line in the meaſuring of 
timber, gauging of veſlels, &c. See SLIDING-RULE. 
For other uſes in geometry, trigonometry, c. See SECTOR 
and GUNTER'S-SCALE. 8 
GUNTER'S-QUADRANT, is a quadrant made of wood, braſs, 
or the like; being a kind of ſtereographic projection on the 
plane of the equinoctial, the eye ſuppoſed in one of the poles : 
ſo that the tropic, ecliptic, and horizon, are arches of cir- 
cles, but the hour-circles all curves, drawn by means of ſeveral 
altitudes of the ſun, for ſome particular latitude every day in 
the year. See STEREOGRAPHIC and PROJECTION. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is to find the hour of the day, the 
ſun's azimuth, &c. and other common problems of the globe; 
as alſo to take the altitude of an object in degrees. 
See its deſcription and uſe more at large under the article 
Gunter's QUADRANT. | 
GUNTER'S-SCALE, . alſo called by navigators abſolutely the 
gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with divers lines thereon ; of 
great uſe in working queſtions in navigation, &c. See Sc AL. E 
and SAILING. 1 


On one fide the ſcale, repreſented Tab. Trigonom. fig. 35. are | 


the line of numbers, marked numbers; the line of artificial 
lines, marked fines ; the line of artificial tangents, marked 
tangents ; the line of artificial verſed fines, marked J. S. 
the artificial ſines of the rhumbs, marked S. R. the artificial 
tangents of the rhumbs, marked T. R. the meridian- line 
in r chart, marked Merid. and equal parts, marked 
To which, on the ſhorter ſcales of a foot long, are uſually 
added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinations of meridians. 
On the backſide of the ſcale are the lines uſually found on a 
plain ſcale, ' See PLAIN-SCALE. | 

The lines of artificial ſines, tangents, and numbers, are ſo 
fitted on this ſcale, that by means of a pair of compaſſes, any 
problem, whether in right-lined or ſpherical trigonometry, 
may be ſolved very expeditiouſly, and with tolerable exact- 
nels ; whence the inſtrument becomes extremely uſeful in all 
parts of mathematics where trigonometry is concerned; 4s na- 
vigation, dialing, aftronomy, See TRIGONOMETRY, &c, 


1 
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The ſame lines are alſo occaſionally laid down on rulers to 
ſlide by each other; hence called /fiding-gunters ; ſo as to be 
uſed without compaſſes : but he that underſtands how to uſe 
them with, may, by what we have ſaid of Everard's and Cog- 

eſhall's ſliding- rules, uſe them without. See SL IDINH O- xule. 

ſe of GUNTER's ſeale.—19 The baſe of a right-lined right- 
angled triangle being given, 30 miles, and the oppoſite angle 
thereto 26 degrees; to find the length of the hypothenuſe.—T'he 


trigonometrical canon or proportion is thus.—As the ſine of 


the angle, 26 degrees, is to the baſe 30 miles, ſo is radius to 
the length of the hypothenuſe. Set one foot of the compaſſes, 
therefore, on the 26th degree of the line of the ſines; and 
extend the other to 30 on the line of numbers, and the com- 
paſſes remaining thus N ſet one foot on o degrees, or 
the end of the line of ſines, and extend the other on the line 
of numbers: this will give 68 miles and a half, ſor the length 
of the hypothenuſe ſought. 


29 The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, 25 miles, 


and the perpendicular 15; to find the angle oppoſite to the per- 
pendicular.— As the baſe 25 miles is to the perpendicular. 15 
miles, ſo is radius to the tangent of the angle ſought, —Ex- 
tend the compaſſes, then, on the line of numbers, from 15 
the perpendicular given, to 25 the baſe given ; and the ſame 
extent will reach the contrary way, on the line of tangents, 
from 45 degrees; to 31 degrees, the angle ſought. 


3 The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 20 


miles, and the angle oppoſite to the perpendicular 50 degrees, to 
find the perpendicular. As radius is to the tangent of the given 
angle 50 degrees, fo is the baſe 20 miles to the perpendicular 
ſought.—Extend the compaſſes then on the line of tangents, 
from the tangent of 45 degrees to the tangent of 50 degrees, 
and the ſame extent will reach on the line of numbers the 
contrary way, from the given baſe 20 miles, to the required 
perpendicular 23 4 miles. | 

Note, the extent on the line of numbers is here taken from 
20 to 23 4 forwards; that the tangent of 50 degrees may be 
as far beyond the tangent of 45 degrees, as its complement 
forty degrees wants of forty-five degrees. 


4* The baſe of a right-angled iriangle being given, ſuppoſe 35 


miles, and the perpendicular 48 miles; to find the angle oppo- 
fite to the perpendicular, 


As the baſe 35 miles is to the perpendicular 48 miles, ſo is 


radius to the tangent of the angle ſought, —Extend the com- 
paſſes from 35 on the line of numbers, to 48; the ſame ex- 
tent will reach the contrary way on the line of tangents, 
from the tangent of 45 deg. to the tangent of 36 deg. 5 min. 
or 53 deg. 55 min,—To know which of thoſe angles the an- 
gle ſought is equal to, conſider that the perpendicular of the 
triangle being greater than the baſe, and both the angles oppo- 
ſite to the perpendicular, and the baſe, making go deg, the 
angle oppoſite to the perpendicular will be greater than the 
angle oppolite to the baſe ; and conſequently the angle 53 deg. 
55 min. will be the angle ſought, 


5® The hypothenuſe of a right-angled ſpherical triangle being given, 


ſuppoſe bo degrees, and one of the ſides 20 degrees, to find the 
angle oppoſite to that fide, —As the ſign of the hypothenuſe 
60 deg. is to radius, ſo is the fine of the given fide 20 deg. 


to the ſine of the angle ſought. Extend the compaſſes on the 
line of fines, from 60 deg. to the radius, or go deg. and the 
ſame extent will reach on the line of fines the ſame way, 


from 20 deg. the given fide, to 23 deg. 10 min. the quantity 
of the angle ſought, | | 


6 The courſe and diſtance of a ſhip being given, to find the diffe- 
rence of latitude and departure.—Suppoſe a ſhip ſails from the 


latitude of 50 deg. 10 min. north, S. S. W. 48:5 miles: as 
radius is to the diſtance ſailed 48.5 miles, ſo is the ſine of 
the courſe, which is two points, or the ſecond rhumb, from 


the meridian, to the departure. Extend the compaſſes from 


8 on the artificial fine rhumb-line, to 48.5 on the line of 
numbers ; the ſame extent will reach the ſame way from the 
ſecond rhumb, on the line of artificial fines of the rhumbs, 
to the departure weſting 18.6 miles. 

Again, as radius is to the diſtance failed 48.5 miles, ſo is the 


coline of the courſe 67 deg. 30 min. to the difference of la- 


titude, Extend your compaltes from the radius, on the line 
of ſines, to 48.5 miles on the line of numbers; the ſame ex- 
tent will reach the ſame way, from 67 deg. 30 min. on the 
line of fines, to 44.8 on the line of numbers; which con- 
verted into degrees, by allowing 60 miles to a degree, and ſub- 


tracted from the given north-latitude 50 deg. 10 min. leaves 


the remainder 49 deg. 25 min. the preſent latitude, 


70 The difference of latitude and departure from the meridian 


being given; to find the courſe and diſtance. —A ſhip from the 
latitude 59 deg. north, fails north-eaſtward till ſhe has altered 
her Jatitude 1 deg. 10 min. or 70 miles, and is departed from 


the meridian 57.5 miles, to find the courſe and diſtance. — 


As the difference of latitude 70 miles is to radius, ſo is the de- 
parture 57.5 miles to the tangent of the courſe 39 deg. 20 
min. or three points and a half from the meridian, —Extend 
the compaſſes from the fourth rhumb, on the line of artificial 
tangents of the rhumbs, to 70 miles on the line of numbers, 
the ſame extent will reach from 57.5 on the line of num- 


bers, to the third rhumb and a half on the line of artificial 


tangents of the rhumbs, | 
Again; 
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Again; as the fine of the courſe 39 deg. 20 min. is to the 
departure 57.5 miles, fo is the radius to the diſtance 90.6 
miles, Extend the compaſles from the third rhumb and a 
half, on the artificial fines of the rhumbs, to 57.5 miles on 
the line of numbers; that extent will reach from the ſine of 
the eighth rhumb, on the fines of the rhumbs, to 90.6 miles 
on the line of numbers. 


80 Yee ſides of an oblique ſpherical triangle being given, to find | 


the angle oppoſite to the greateſt.—Suppoſe the fide A B, fig. 36. 
be 40 , ha e ſide B C 60 deg. and the fide A C 96 1 
find the angle ABC, Add the three ſides together, and 
from half the ſum ſubtract the greater fide AC, and note 
the remainder : thus, e. gr. the ſum will be 196 deg. half of 
which is 98 deg. from which ſubtracting 96 deg. the remain- 
der is two deg. | | 
Then extend the compaſſes from the ſine of go deg. to that 
of the fide A B 40 deg. and applying this extent to the fine 
of the other ſide B C 60 deg. you will find it reach to a fourth 
fine 34 deg. 8 
Again; from this fourth ſine extend the compaſſes to the ſine 
of half the ſum, i. e. the ſine of 72 deg. the complement of 
98 deg. to 180; this ſecond extent will reach from the ſine 
of the difference 2 deg. to the ſine of 3 deg. 24 min. againſt 
which, on the verſed fines, ſtands 151 deg. 50 min. the quan- 
tity of the angle ſought. . 

GUSSET, in heraldry, one of the abatements of honour; 
appropriated to laſcivious, effeminate, or wanton perſons.— 
It is formed of a line drawn from the dexter, or ſiniſter an- 
gle of the chief, and deſcending diagonally to the chief point ; 
from whence another line falls perpendicularly upon the baſe: 
as repreſented Tab. Herald. fig. 65. 

GUST; ſee TASTE and GovusrT. 

GusT#®, is uſed by Bracton and other antient writers, for a 
ſtranger, or gueſt, who lodges with a perſon the ſecond night. 
See UNCUTH. | 

In the laws of St. Edward, publiſhed by Lambard, the word 
is written geſ. ' : 
GUSTATION ; ſee the article TasTiNG. 

GUSTO grand; ſee the article GRAND, | 
ue TA, aLatin term for what in Engliſh we call drop, See 
ROP, | | | 
GuTTz# Anglicane, Engliſh drops, volatile Engliſb drops, or 
 Godadard's drops, is a medicinal liquor prepared from divers 
ingredients; of ſovereign efficacy againſt coagulations of the 
blood, malignant fevers, and particularly the ſmall-pox, ob- 

ſtructions, epilepſies, drouſy diſeaſes, .vapours, &c, | 
The inventor of theſe celebrated drops was Dr. Goddard, a 

- phyſician of London. The ſecret of their compolition was 

purchaſed by King Charles II. at the price of 5000 J. ſterl. 


. whence denominated guttæ Anglicanæ. | 
This coftly receipt, we ſhall here gratify the reader withal, 
a meilleure marche : * Take five pounds of human cranium 
« of a perſon hanged, or dead of ſome violent death, two 
cc pounds of dried vipers, two pounds of hart's-horn, and 
two of ivory; mince the whole ſmall, put it in two or 
c three retorts, and diſtil it in a reverberatory furnace, with 
the ſame precautions as are ordinarily uſed in diſtilling 
harts-horn and vipers, to extract their volatile ſalt, When 
the veſſels or receivers are cold, unlute them, and ſhake 
them well, in order to looſen the volatile ſalt from the ſides 
of the veſſels. Pour the whole into a large glaſs cucur- 
bite, and filtrate it through a brown paper, in order to 
ſeparate the oil, which is here uſeleſs : put the filtrated 
liquor in a glaſs retort, with a ſand heat, and fit a glaſs 
retort thereto, as a recipient : take care all things be well 


times. But, by the way, add all the ſalt before ſeparated 
from the receivers ; and after the ſaid three cohobations, 


a long neck, to which fit a ſuitable capital, and a receiver; 
lute all the joinings on each fide with a wet bladder, and 
ſet the veſſel in a ſand heat: by this means, the volatile falt 
will be ſublimed, and ftick to the capital, and upper part 
of the matraſs. Continue the fire till ſpirit enough hath 
roſe to fuſe and diſſolve the ſalt which aroſe firſt : then 


may proceed no further; which is a circumſtance of the 

laſt importance; without which the medicine would be 

weakened by too much phlegm,” Biet, in MAem. de Trev. 
an, 1713. | 
As to the doſe of this remedy, they begin with ſeven or 
eight drops, increaſing, by degrees, to forty or fifty, on 
prefling occaſions, as in apoplexies, lethargies, weakneſſes, 
Er. | 
The real compoſition of the guttæ, however, is ſomewhat 
controverted. Dr. Lifter aſſures us, that he had the ſecret 
communicated to him by king Charles II. and that it is no 
other than the volatile ſpirit of raw ſilk rectified with oil of 
cinnamon, or other eſſential oil. See SILK. 

The fame author aſſures us, he had found by experience that 
the guttæ Anglicanæ were not in any reſpect preferable to the 
common volatile ſpirits of hart's-horn and fal ammoniac, ex- 
cept..that the ſmell is more ſupportable.— MAem,. de Þ Acad, 


Cc 


GuTtT#, in architeQure, are ornaments ih 


GUTTE ; fee the article Gur Tv. 


luted, and make a cohobation of the ſaid matters at. three | 


unlute the retorts, and pour the whole-into a matraſs with | 


GYMNASIUM*®, 
take all the fire out of the furnace, that the diſtillation | 


des Scienc, an. 1700. 
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7 forth of Ji 
cones, uſed in the plafond of the doric —— 8 f httl | 
architrave, underneath the triglyphs ; repreſenting a for my 
drops, or bells; _ uſually fix in number.=-See Ta. Hint 
fig. 28. lit. e and O; ſee alſo TriGLvpyn, © 
They are ſometimes alſo called lachrymæ, tears; and 1 
pane, or campanule, bells. Leon Baptiſta Alberti calls 5 2 
nails. | 978 
GUTTA-SERENA, is a diſeaſe of the eyes, bein 
3 of ſight, 3 any 3 fault e 
the part, excepting that the pupil looks ſom 
lacker than before. See Ex 5 Ws: kat larger and 
ts cauſe is ſuppoſed to be a compreſſion or obſtruction of the 
optic nerves, which prevents the due flux of the animal f. i= 
_ into the _—_ Nr aſcribes it to an indiſpoſition of 
e retina, occaſion the veſſels thereof bei 
diſtended with blood. f 22 1 
he gutta-ſerena is one of the moſt dangerous and untraQa 
of all the diſeaſes of the eyes. The cure, according to Pic 
cairn, muſt be attempted with mercurials, and even ſalivation 
_ with decoctions of guaiacum. | ; 
e muſcz yolitantes are a pathognomonic ſign of a growi 
gutta-ſerena, The Greeks call it amauroſis, See ' ra 
ROS IS. | 


GUTTERS, in building, a kind of canals in the roofs of 
buildings, ſerving to drain, receive, and carry off the rain 
waters. See Roo. 

GUTTER 7#yles ; ſee the article TY LE. | 

GUTTURAL letters, are thoſe pronounced, or formed, as 

it were, in the throat. See LETTER. 
Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes the vowels in our language, into la- 
bial, palatine, and guttural; according to the three ſeveral 
degrees of opening of the mouth to pronounce them, larger, 
middle, and leſs. On this footing he makes three gut- 
tural vowels, and three labial, and as many palatines. See 
VowEL. 10 $067 

GUTTUS, a Latin term uſed among antiquaries, for a ſort 
of vaſe uſed in the Roman facrifices, to take the wine and 
ſprinkle it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the victim. See 

SACRIFICE, 

Viginere on T. Livy, gives the figure of the guttus, as re- 
preſented on divers medals and other antient monuments. 

GUTTY, or GuTTE', in heraldry, is when a thing is re- 
preſented. as charged or ſprinkled with drops. 

In blazon, the colour of the drops is to be named : thus, gutty 
of ſable, of gules, c. N 

Some authors will have red drops called gutty de ſang, or drops 
of blood; black ones, gutty de porx, of pitch; white, gutty 
eau, of water, &c. | 

GU Y's hoſpital s ſee the article HosPiTAL, 

922 ES, in heraldry, roundles of a ſanguin, or murry co- 
our. | 

GYMNASIARCH®, GymnaSIARCHA, in antiquity, 

the maſter, or director of a gymnaſium. See Gymna- 
STU! YRS, 
* The word is Greek, YLNRaTaeXns, compounded of VYUpIRTY, 
and apyxn, government. | 
The Greeks did not rank the gymnafiarcha among the num- 
ber of magiſtrates ; though his office was of great confidera- 
tion, as having the care of all their youth, who were truſted 
to him to be formed to exerciſes of the body. 
He had two principal officers under him, to affiſt him in the 
government of the gymnaſium : the firſt named xy/arch, and 
the ſecond gymnaſta. The former was maſter of the ath- 
letæ, and preſided over the wreſtling, See XysTARCH, 
ATHLETA, Cc. The latter had the direction of all the 
other exerciſes ; taking care they were performed in due time 
and manner; that they were not too ſevere ; that the youth 
attempted nothing beyond their ſtrength ; and that nothing 
were done that might be injurious to their health. 
Theſe had ſeveral ſubaltern officers or fervants under them, 
ns the ſervice and inſtruction of the youth committed to 
them. eh 

a place fitted for performing exerciſes 

of the body. GYMNASTICKS. 

The word is Greek, qwpracotey, formed of yvpur6, naked; 
by reaſon they anciently put off their clothes, to practiſe with 
the more freedom. . | 

Among the ancients, gymnaſium, was a public edifice deſtined 
for exerciſe, and where people were taught, and regularly 
diſciplined therein, under proper maſters, 1 OA 

If we may credit Solon in Lucian's Anacharſis, and Cicero 
de Orat. lib. 2. the Greeks were the firſt who had gymnaſia; 
and among the Greeks the Lacedæmonians: after them the 
Athenians ; from whom the Romans borrowed them. 
There were three principal gymnaſiums at Athens; the 444. 
demy, where Plato taught; the hceum, noted for Ariſtotles 
leQures ; and the cyno/arges, allotted for the populace, See 
ACADEMY, and Lyceum. 
Vitruvius deſcribes the ſtructure and form of the ancient 
gymnaſiutns, lib. 5. c. 11.—They were called gymna/ia, be- 
cauſe the champions performed naked; and palæſtræ, from 

- zore/{ling, which was one of the moſt uſual exerciſes _ 


© Y 
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the Romans ſometimes alſo called them therme, becauſe the] On the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſociety, men, being appriſel 

baths and bagnio's made a principal part thereof. See PA- of the neceflity of military exerciſes for repelling the inſults 

L ASTRA. Bar R, Oc. cs; fat Is 42 of their neighbours, inſtituted games, and propoſed prizes, to 
It appears that they did not perform their exerciſes quite na- animate their youth to combats of divers kinds. See GAM E. 

. ked fo early as the time of Homer, but always in drawers; And, as running, leaping, ſtrength and dexterity of arm, 
which they did not lay aſide before the thir -ſecond.olympiad. in throwing; the javelin, driving a ball, or a quoit, toge- 
One Orfi is ſaid to have been the firſt that introduced the ther with wreſftling,'&c. were exerciſes ſuited to the manner 
practice; for having been worſted by means of his drawers ] of nghting in thoſe days; ſo the youth vied to excel in them 
undoing, . and a . him, he threw them quite aſide; in the preſence of the aged, who ſat their judges, and diſ- 
and the reſt afterwards imitated him. A I penſed prizes to the conquerors: till what was originally 
The gymnaſia conſiſted of - ſeveral members or apartments. | only amuſement,” became at length a matter of ſuch im- 
M. Burette, after Vitruvius, recites no leſs than twelve, VIZ, portance, as to intereſt famous cities, and entire nations in 
1 The exterior portico's where the philoſophers, rhetoricians, | its practice. i h 
mathematicians, phyſicians, and other virtuoſi, read public | | Hence an emulation and eagerneſs to-excel, in hopes one day 
lectures, diſputed, and rehearſed their performances. 2” The] of being -proclaimed and crowned conquerors in the public 
ephebeum, where the youth aſſembled very early to learn their | games, which was the higheſt honour a mortal could arrive at. 
exerciſes in private, without any ſpectators. 3? T he cory- | Nay, they went ſo far as to imagine, that even gods and 
ceum, apodyterion, or gymnaſterion, a kind of wardrobe where demigods were not inſenſible of what men were ſo capti- 

they ſtript, either to bathe, or exerciſe. 45 The elæotheſium, vated withal; and in conſequence, hereof to introduce the 
alipterion, or unctuarium, appointed for the unctions which . greateſt part of theſe exerciſes into their religious ceremonies, 
either preceded or followed the uſe of the bath, wreſtling, the worſhip of their gods, and the funeral honours done the 

| manes of the dead. See FUNERAL, Sc. | 

Though it be hard to determine the precife epocha of 

ca N the gymnaſtic art, yet it appears from ſeveral paſſages in 
practiſed wreſtling, the pugilate, pancratia, and divers other | Homer, and particularly the 234 book of the iad, where he 

- exerciſes, 7 The ſpheri/terium, or tennis court, . reſerved | | deſcribes the games celebrated at the funeral of Petroclus, 

for exerciſes wherein they uſed balls. 8 Large unpaved | that it was not unknown at the time of the Trojan war.— 

| alleys, which comprehended the ſpace between the portico's | From that deſcription, which is the earlieſt monument now | 

andi the walls wherewith the edifice was ſurrounded. 9? The | _ extant of the Grecian gymna/tics, it appears, that they had 
æyſti, which were portico's for the wreltlers in winter or bad | chariot races, boxing, wreſtling, foot races, gladiators, 
weather, 10% Other /i, or open alleys, allotted for ſum- | - throwing the diſcus, drawing the bow, and hurling the jave- 
mer and fine weather; ſome of which were quite 7 5 and lin; and it ſhould ſeem from the particular account Homer 
e ba liſting of || gives of : theſe exetciſes, that even then the gymmaffic art 
ſeveral different apartments. See BATH. 129 The ſtadium, a | wanted little of perfection: ſo that when Galen ſays, there 
large ſpace, 'of a ſemicircular form, covered with Tand, and | was no gymnaſtic art in Homer's days, and that it begun to 
ſurrounded with ſeats for the ſpectators. See STADIUM. appear no earlier than Plato, he is to be underſtood of the 

For the adminiſtration of the gymnaſia, there were divers | medicinal gymnaſties only. This laſt, indeed, had its riſe 

officers; the principal were, 1 The gymnaſiarcha, who was | later ;- becauſe, while men continued ſober and laborious, 

the director and ſuperintendant of the whole. 2 The r- they had no occaſion for it. But when luxury and idleneſs 
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cha, who. preſided in the xyſtus or ſtadium. 3 The gym- | had reduced them to the ſad neceſſity of applying to phy- 
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nafta, or maſter of the exerciſes, who under ſtood their diffe- ſicians; theſe who had found that nothing contributed ſo 
rent effects, and could accommodate them to the different | much to the preſervation and re- eſtabliſhment of health, as 
- complexions of the athletæ. 4% The pædotriba, whoſe buſi- exerciſes proportioned to the different complexions, ages, and 


neſs was mechanically to teach the exerciſes, without -under- | ſexes, did not fail to remit them to the practice of gymna- 
ſtanding their theory or uſe. Under theſe four officers were a | fſfics. | | | 8 
| According to Plato, one Herodicus, prior a little to Hippo- 
rent functions. ; . crates, was the firſt who introduced this art into phyſic; and 
For the kinds of exerciſes practiſed in the gymnafia, they | bis ſueceſſors, convinced by experience of its uſefulneſs, ap- 
may be reduced to two claſſes, as they depend either on the | plied themſelves in earneſt to improve it. | | 

action of the body alone, or as they require external agents, | Hippocrates, in his book of Regimen, has given inſtances of 
are chiefly of two Kinds; || it, where he treats of exerciſe in general, and of the parti- 
„ EN _ cular effects of walking, with regard to health; alſo of the diffe- 
The orcheftice comprehended, 1* Dancing. 2% Cubiftice, or | rent ſorts of races, either on foot or horſeback, leaping, wreſt- 
the art of tumbling. ' 3* Sphæriſtice, or tennis, including | ling, the exerciſe of the ſuſpended ball called corycus, chiro- 
all the exercifes with pilæ, or balls. I nomy, unctions, frictions, rolling in the ſand, Cc. See 
The palleftrice compriſed all exerciſes under the denomina- | -Fx1eTion, Sr. | | 
tion palæſtra; as, wreſtling, boxing, pancratia, 8 But as phyſicians did not adopt all the exerciſes of the gym- 
running, leaping, throwing the diſcus, the exerciſe of the jave- || naſtic art into their practice, it became divided between them 
lin, and that of the hep, denominated by the Greeks 7py&-, | and the maſters of martial and athletic exerciſes, who kept 
which confifted in rolling an iron hoop, five or fix toor in | ſchools, the number of which was greatly encreaſed in 
diameter, beſet with iron rings, the noiſe of which appriſing |' Greece. See ATHLETA, G. 

the people to give way, afforded them alſo an amuſement. At length the Romans alſo caught the ſame taſte, and adoptin 
Both ſtrength and ſkill were requiſite in directing this hoop, | the military and athletic exerciſes of the Greeks ; 1 el 
which was to be driven with an iron rod. . and advanced them to the utmoſt pitch of magnificence, not 
To theſe muſt alſo be added, the exerciſes belonging to the |: to ſay extravagance. But the declenſion of the empite ine 
medicinal gymnaſtics: as, Ie Walking. 2% Vociferation, or | volved the arts in its ruin; and, among others, gymnaſtics 
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ſhouting. 3 Holding one's breath. | and medicine; which laſt unhappily then relinquiſhed the ff 
The bodily exerciſes which depend on external agents, may | title it had to the former, and has neglected to reſume it ever 1 
be reduced to mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, lit- ſince, See ME DICINE. 


CY 


ter, or other wheeled vehicle, rocking in beds, or cradles | GY MNIC, Gymnicus, ſomething belonging to the ex- 
and ſometimes ſwinging : to which may. be added, the art of erciſes of the body. See Ex ERC ISE, GyYMNASTICKS, Cc. 
ſwimming. —Hoffman enumerates no leſs than fifty-five ſorts of pets pre games, ludi gymnict, are thoſe wherein the body, is ex- 
CASTERS 6 ge . e ae e ans, dence, the us ot 
YMNASTICE, or the & AST IC the lance, quoit-playin c. AME, GYMNASIUM 
art, denotes the art of performing exerciſes of the body,, c. a 5 * 8 : - 
whether for defence, health, or diverſion. See GYMNA- |, It was theſe made the chief diverſions of the Olympic, 
| 2 nn KG | AVI, 2 e R 12 Wmn — being called 
e gymnaſtie art is divided in ree ſpecies, or hes; the Greeks IIexrabzoy, and the Latins guinguertium, 
military, medicinal, and athletic or ſportive. * 5 Se OLymMyic, NEMZAN, PYTHIAN, pra, nga 
Several modern writers have treated of this art, as Mercurialis, | c. See alſo PENTATHLON, &c. | 
de arte Gymnaſtica ; Faber, in Agoniſtic. Joubert de m- | GY MNOPZADIA®, a kind of dance, in uſe among the 
7555 ; CW de _ tuend. Aeg * Ae ancient Lacedemonians; performed during their ſacrifices, 
Popular. Meurſius de Orcheftra ; Fuller in Medicina Gymna- | by youn rſons, who danced naked, ſinging at the ſame 
Ries and M. Burette in po diflertations on the ancient | Ame a bb in honour of Apollo. ae F 
Dancing, Spberiſtics, Athletics, Wreſtling, Pugillate, Diſs |” The word is alſo written gymnopedice. It is compounded of 
cus, &c. : yes, naked, and mars, child. 
M. Burette has given the 71 of gymnaſtics in the] One Terpander is recorded as the inventor of the gymmopædia. 
base s of the po mor of rom, Fu Athenæus deſcribes it as a Bacchic dance, performed by 
_ ” art is coeva = Ne wor * n Un its W A youths ſtripped quite naked, with certain interrupted, though 
0 15 oe mankind to have . een 1 ap fqn _ agreeable motions, and geſtures of the body ; the arms and 
v0 8 | 4 , Na yp defence of their per Jn « 4 pre 10 legs being flouriſhed and directed after a peculiar manner, re- | = 
madam, and one. recom, Aerts, would | eeuaing 6 ore fthet wrong = 
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 GYMNOSOPHISTS*, a ſet of Indian philoſophers, fa- | GYN ZCOCRATUMENT ®, an ns people of gar 


philoſophers in the Indies; and hence divide them into Brach 


cc thoſe who have nothing to alledge why they ſnould dine, 
e they are turned out to work faſting.” (1 | 
he great leader of the gynmoſophiſis, according to Jerom, | 
was one Buddas, called by Clemens, Butta; who is ranked by | 


- the houſe, where the women kept themſelves retired, em- 


maids aſſociated and formed into a body, are called gy- | 


G 


kind of ſervice which princes exacted of their ſubjects, or 


them in their gynæcea. 


. 5 2 . 8 
* . 


A | * l 47 \ 
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* 


mous in antiquity; denominated from their going barefooted. 
N be eee 
e word is fo e * 7 f. d. a 
ſophiſt, or philoſopher, who . HY: : | 
This name was given to the Indian philoſophers, whom the 
exceſſive heat of the country obliged to go naked; as that of 
ripateticks was given thoſe who philoſophiſed walking. See 
ERIPATETICKS, SSS. 15 $5; 


Laertius, Vives, &c.: will not have gymnoſophift to have been | 


the name of any particular ſect, but a common name of all the 


mans and Germani. See BRACHMANS. | 
Among the Germani, called alſo by Porphyry, ſamanæi, and 
boy Clemens Alexand. ſermanæ, ſome were called hylobiz ; by 
lemens Alexand. allobii, as. inhabiting the woods; which 
laſt ſeem to come neareſt to the notion of gymno/ophi/ts. Cle. 


mens relates, that theſe allobii neither inhabit cities nor towns, 
are cloathed moſtly with the leaves of trees, eat acorns and ber- 


ries, and drink water out of their hands, abſtaining fro 
marriage and procreation. - , | e 
Apuleius, Flerid, lib. 1. deſcribes the gymnoſophi/ts thus: 


„They are all devoted to the ſtudy of wiſdom, both the 


« elder maſters, and the younger pupils; and what to me 
cc appears the moſt amiable thing in their character, is, that 
& they have an averſion to idleneſs and idolence : accord- | 


< ingly, as ſoon as the table is ſpread, before a bit of victuals 
<« be brought, the youths are all called together from their 
<< ſeveral places and offices, and the maſters. examine them 
ec what good they have done ſince the ſun- riſe. Here one 
<« relates ſomething he has diſcovered by meditation; ano- 
< ther has learned ſomething by demonſtration :- and as for 


Suidas among the Brachmans. That laſt author makes Bud- 


das the præceptor of Manes the Perſian, the founder of the 


_ gymnoſophiſts. See MANICHEES. | if 10110 
GYNACEUM®, Tvyaxso, among the ancients, the apart- 


ment of the women ; or a ſeparate place in the inner part of 


ployed in their ſpinning, out of the fight of the men. 


© The word is compounded of the Greek yum, a woman, and | 


ein., an houſe. 1 
Under the Roman emperors there was a particular eſtabliſh- 
ment of gynæcea; being a kind of manufactories managed 
chiefly by women, for the making of clothes, furniture, &c. 
for the emperor's houſhold. Mention is made of theſe gynæ- 


cea, in the Theodoſian and Juſtinian code, and divers other | 


authors. PO _ +. 0 
In imitation hereof, divers of the modern manufactories, 


particularly thoſe of filk, where a number of women and 


næced. | 5 i 
YNZAZCIARIUS, a workman employed in the gynæceum. 
See GYN ZCEUM. ef 

In the ancient gynzcea there were men to weave, and 
ſhape ; the reſt, as ſpinning, Sc. being performed by wo- 
men. 5 „ cali 
Criminals were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in the gynæcea, 
much as now in the galleys. Frequently, too, this was a 


matia Eoropza, inhabiting the eaſtern banks of „ 
Tanais, near its opening into the Palus Mzotis ; thus cal 
led, as authors relate, becauſe they had no women aw... 
them: or rather, becauſe under the dominion of women. 
The word is formed of yum, woman; and 10 blut = 
uiſhed ; of xparew, I overcome; g. d. 3 
> men. wo A f. 4%. overcome, by vo- 
a, Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, fays ther ware 1 
called, by reaſon, after a battle which they lo aun * 
Amazons on the banks of the Thermodoon, they were obl; 
ed to —— a . 9 with them, in order to! 
them children: Et quad victricibus obſequa 97 
2 m eis ſobolem. Y | wn eg ' . e 
Fardouin calls them the huſbands of the Amazons. N 
num connubia. For, as that author obſerves, the ay 
muſt be retrenched from Pliny ; having been foifted into the 
text by people who were not maſters of the author's mean. 
ing, or N —_ ag ane , 
ey who take the Amazons for a fabulous people. w; 
conclude the fame of the Gynæcocratumenians. Arad 7 5 
GYNACOCRACY®*, Grynzcocarartra, a pettycoar 
government; or a ſtate where women have, or may . 
the ſupreme command, E 5 
* The word is formed & 5 . „ wo e 
authority, power, ee 8 * Io W * 
In this ſenſe, England and Spain are gynececracies : t 
French value themſelves, and think | 1 ee lane 
_ that their monarchy is not gynæcocratic, See 8A LI C law¾. 
GYNACONOMUS®*, the name of a magiſtrate of 
5 Ae who. had the SANs and inſpection of the women. 
e word is compounded of the Greek yupy, yv / 
„man; and pier, l, 1 6 7 . = 
There were ten gyn@conomi - their buſineſs was to inform 
themſelves of the lives and manners of the ladies of that City 
and to puniſh, ſuch as miſbehayed themſelves, or tranſgreſſed 
the common bounds of modeſty and decency. _ 
They had a liſt hanging out, of the names of all thoſe whom 
they bad cenſured, or condemned to any mulct, forfeiture, 
. En or other penalty. _ F | 
GYNGLIMUS, in anatomy, &c. See GinGLymvus. 
GYPSUM, To4ze, in natural hiſtory, a fibrous, talky ſort of 
ſtone, found in quarries ; which being burnt, and diluted, 
or wrought up with water, ſerves to make what we call 
parget, or plaiſter of Paris. See PLAISTER, | 
Gryesum, or GYPSE, is alſo uſed for a coarſe ſort of talk; 
or a ſhining tranſparent ſtone chiefly found in the quarries of 
Montmartre, near Paris, among the plaiſter ſtones, 
The generality confound this with the former, on account of 
the conformity of its name with the Latin gyp/am ; but un- 
happily enough; as the French gp, or gyp/e, is not fit for the 
making of plaiſter. 3 . 
This ſtone being calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and 
ſifted, and mixed up with gum, or ſize water and colours, 
| ſerves to counterfeit marble, which it does to that perfection, 
that both the eye and touch may be deceived. See MA RB I. B. 
— The method of preparing it, will be ſhewn under the arti- 
cle MosAic. | | 5 ü 
GYROMANCY®, Gx ROMAN TIA, a kind of divina- 
tion, performed by walking round, or in a circle. See 
DiviINATION. | FN 5 
* The word is compounded of the Greek yufes, circle, and 
Ae Teict, divination. + | | 


vaſſals, both men and women, whom they made to work for 


. 
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9, whether or no the h be a real letter. 


y * 
5 * - * 
oy X * N 
* — 4 * FE * 3 — 4 * * 
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1 —- 
7 ; 0 8 
89 * Ly : 
o * | * ” bo 
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of Ts the eighth letter of the alphabet, and the fixth con- pronounce the guttural, wrote it likewiſe. — He might habe 


added, that fuch as could not pronounce it, at length abſo- 


Varro, De re raffice, Lib. III. cap. 1. calls the 5, | Jutely rejected it, and both wrote and ſpoke Louis, Lothaire, &c. 
 afflatus ; and Martianus Capella ſays it is pronoun- | — Some learned men have conjectured that the h ſhould have 
ntle contraction of the trachea, Hence it | been detached from the name; and that it ſigniſied lord, from 


the Latin herzs, or the German herr. Much as the D, which 


Some will only have it an aſpiration, or ſpirit, in regard its | the Spaniards prefix to their proper names, as D. Phelipe, for 
ſound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, of later ages | Don Philip. —But as it is likewiſe found before the names of 
at leaſt, do not place it in the line with the other letters, but | ſeveral cities, it is more probable the letter was there uſed to 


put it over the head of the following letter: though it ſhould | denote the rough harſh pronunc 


ation of the antient Franks, 
In reality, the moſt antient way of writing the names of theſe 


The Latin grammarians, as they were religious imitators of French kings, was not by h, but by ch; where the c ſeems 


of the lips, &c. See ASPIRATION. 
7. e. a conſonant, to the pronunciation whereof, the throat 


ans of voice. See GUTTURAL. e 

It is true, in many words beginning with 5, the aſpiration is 
very weak, and almoſt inſenſible; the 5 in thoſe caſes not 
doing its office: but it does not ceaſe to be a conſonant on that 
ſcore, more than various other conſonants, which we write, 
but do not pronounce ; as the '# in quick, &c. and ſeveral 
other letters, particularly in the Hebrew, French, Ge. : 

Nor does it ceaſe to be a conſonant, becauſe it does not hinder 
the eliſion of the foregoing vowel, when another vowel fol- 
lows in the ſubſequent word; for then m would undergo the 
fame diſqualification. r | 8 
M. Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of þ; the one an aſpirate, 
which he allows a conſonant, the other a mute, which he 
conſiders as a Vowel. —Now, it is certain, the aſpirated þ is a 
conſonant; but the mute þ is no vowel, as having no pecu- 


thong immediately following it. See VowEL. 
When the 5 is preceded by a c, the two letters together 
have frequently the ſound of the Hebrew V, with a point over 
the right horn; as in charity, chyle, &c. \ 

In moſt words derived from the G | 

language with the letter x, the ch which begins them in Eng- 


though it is ſometimes ſoftened a little, as in cherſoſſeſus, &c. 
After a p, the h is always pronounced together with the p, 
like an F; as in phraſes, Philiſtines, phlegm, phlebotomy, phi- 
loſophy, Phoceans, &c.—Moft words of this claſs are either 
proper names, or terms of art, borrowed from the Greek, or 
the Oriental languages; and wrote in Greek with a p, and 
with a Y in the others, A 

In antient authors, we frequently meet with h put inſtead of 
J as Baba for faba; but this is principally obſervable in the 
Spaniſh tongue, where moſt of the words borrowed from 


hablar, for fabulari; habo, "or ſown ; hado, for fatum. For 
_ 3 þ has with the Æolick digamma, ſee the 
letter F. 5 280 . 
IT be aſpirate or ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the ſame 


Lrxra, ſeptem; LE, ſex ; ig, ſerbo; zuicv, ſemis; 35s, ſus, &c.— 
The h is alſo 100 for 88 0 EL Ys A at large 
by Paſſerat, De litterarum inter ſe cognatione & permutatione, 
_ Antiently, the h was put. for ch; thus of Chladouæus was 
formed HIudovicus, as it is read in all the coins of the ninth 
and tenth centuries ; and it was on this account, that they 
wrote HMudovicus with an þ.—In courſe of time, the ſound 
of the h being much weakned; or entirely ſuppreſſed, the h 
ner we read Hlotaire, Hlovis, &c. r 12 
* Lobineau, will have this difference to have aroſe from the 
differences in the pronunciation. —Such, ſays he, as could not 
pronounce the guttural, wherewith thoſe two words begin, 
ſubſtituted a c for it; and they who pronounced it ſo, wrote 


The þ then is a letter, and a conſonant of the guttural kind, | 


concurs in a particular manner, more than any other of the 


- Tiar or proper ſound diſtinct from that of the vowel, or diph- | 


reek, and beginning in that] 


liſh, has generally the ſound of a &, as in echo, chorus, &c. | 


the Latin beginning with an V take the h in lieu of it: as 


with our 5, is alſo frequently changed for an 5; as «as, ſal ; | 


was dropt, and the word was wrote Ludovicus, . In like man- 


to have ſtood for koning, king, and the h was inſerted to give 
the z a guttural ſound. | | gs 
The h is ſometimes alſo found prefixed to the c; as Hearolus, 
Hhaalendæ, &c. for Carolus, ralendæ, &c. 4 
H, among the antients, was alſo a numeral letter ſignifying 200g 
according to the verſe: Re e | 
H H queque ducentos per ſe deſignat Babendot. 
When a daſh was added atop, H, it ſignified two hundred 
thouſand — See what has been obſerved on this ſubject, under 
the letter A. | 


bod » 


HABAKKUK®, or HHABAKKUK, one of the twelve leſſer 
prophets, whoſe propheſies are taken into the canon of the 
Old Teſtament, See PROPHET, and PRO HECY. 

The name is wrote in the Hebrew with N Hherbh; and ſignifies 

a wreſtler, or grappler. The Greek tranſlators call him Aa- 
aum. 0 15 Te, 
The preciſe time is not known when Habakhuk propheſied ; 
but from his. predicting the ruin of the Jews by the Chalde- 
ans, it may be concluded he propheſied before Zedekiah, or 
about the time of Manaſſes.— His prophecy only conſiſts of 
three chapters. e Aha 
HABDALA®, or HABRHDAT AR, a Jewiſh ceremony, prac- 
tiſed among the people every ſabbath-day evening. 

* The word is Hebrew, and literally 6gnifies ſeparation : It is 
formed of YTI Bad, to ſeparate, divide ; the ceremony being 
looked upon, as the diviſion or parting of the ſabbath from the 
reſt of the week. Tt was eftabliſhed to prevent their being tog 
haſty in ending the ſabbath. - | 


Towards the cloſe of the ſabbath, when the ſtars begin to ap- 
pear, each maſter of a family lights a torch, or flambeau, or 


pared, and a glaſs of wine taken; then ſinging, or rehearſin 

a prayer, and bleſſing the wine and the ſpices, they all ſmell 
at them; and after a few. ceremonies performed about the 
torch, or lamp, they caſt a little of the conſecrated wine into 
the flame; every body taſtes; and thus they break up, wiſhing 
each other, not a good night, but a good week. 
HABEAS Corpus, in law, a writ, which a man indicted and 
impriſoned for any crime, or treſpaſs, before the juſtices of 
peace, or in a court of franchiſe ; having offered ſufficient 

bail, which is refuſed, though the caſe be bailable; may have 
out of the King's Bench, thereby to remove himſelf thither, 
at his own coſts, to anſwer the cauſe at the bar thereof. 
The order in this caſe, is firſt to procure à certiorari out of 
the Chancery, directed to the ſaid juſtices, for removing the 
indictment into the King's Bench; and upon that to procure 
this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body to be brought at 
„ $8 | - 
HABE AS Corpora, is alſo a writ, that lays for bringing in a 
jury, or ſo many of them as refuſe to come upon the venjre 
facias, for the trial of a cauſe brought to iſſue, See Jurr, 
& - N _ , - + | 


, C's p 1 
HABEN D UM, a word of courſe in a conveyance. — In 
every conveyance are two principal parts, the premiſes, and the 
' habendum: the office of the firſt is to expreſs the name of the 
- grantor, the grantee, and the thing granted. | 

The habendum is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general impli- 
cation, which, by conſtruction of law, paſſeth in the pre- 
miſſes, is by the habendum controlled and qualified. | 
Thus, in a leaſe to two perſons ; the habendum to one for 
life, alters the general implication of the jointenancy in free- 
hold, which ſhould - paſs. by the — if the habendum 


were not. See CONVEYANCE. + - . 
HABERE factas ſeiſinam, a judicial writ, which lies where a 
man has recovered lands in the king's court; directed to the 
ſheriff, commanding him to give him the ſeiſin thereof. See 
JC ci. an - 3 NEG 
his writ ſometimes alſo iſſues out. of the records of a fine, 
directed to the ſheriff of the county, where the lands lie; 
commanding him to give to the cognizee, or his heirs, ſeiſin 
of the land, whereof the fine is levied. See Fins. 


it = * ſame manner: but ſuch as were accuſtomed- to 
1 1 Ol. 1. IF | | 


„ = i 


The writ lies within the year after. the fine, or judgment, 
| upon 


| | 5 


at leaſt a lamp with two wicks.—A little box of ſpices is pre- 
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the ſcire facias ; and may be made in divers forms, H ABIT, in medicine, is what we otherwiſe call the tem 


There is alſo a writ called HABERE. facias ſeiſinam, ubi rex ment, or conſtitution of the body ; whether obtained by b; 

habuit annum, diem & vaſtum; which lies for the delivery of | or manner of living. See {PERAMENT, and e 
lands to the lord of the fee, after the king had taken his due TUTION. | 8711 
of his lands who was convict of felon7). An ill, diſtempered Habit, without any particular apparent 


HAB BRE facias viſum, is a Writ that lies in divers caſes, as in] diſeaſe, the phyſicians. uſually. call a cachexia, or . 
dower, nad, Sc. where a view is to be taken of the | See CACHEXIA, and Cacocuymia, | g . | 
land, or tenements in queſtion, See VIE. | A thing is ſaid to enter the habit, when it becomes int 
HABERGION*, or HauBtRGEon, HantrRGETUM, a] diffuſed throughout the body, and is conveyed to — 
coat of mail; an antient piece of defenſive armour, in form of a | ſtages of circulation, | „ 
coat, deſcending from the neck to the middle; formed of little | HAB1T is alſo uſed for a dreſs, or garb; or the compoſition 
iron rings, or maſhes, linked into each other. See MAIL. of garments wherewith a perſon is covered. See G An- 
The word is alſo written Haberge, hauberge, haubere, haubert, | MENT. | n IN 
hautber, hautbert, and hauberk. Spelman takes it to have In this ſenſe we ſay, the Habit of an eccleſiaſtic; of 2 l- 
been formed from 25 nh in 1 1 high, and berg: ious, &c, the military habit, &c. 8 feli- 
armour, covering; as ſerving to defend the upper part of the | The eccleſiaſtical habit only commenced about the tin 
body. Du Cange and Skinner chooſe to derive 1t from the Gregory the great, i. e.. it 3 began an ih . 
png fp — Foes ek, che gcc. Others wi] finguiſhed from the lay babir, vj. in the fixth century, — 
have it formed of 1 _ 4. C = 8 bergen, to cover; as 3 e eee ele 1 97 
„ eee eee had ſubmitted to, but the prieſts | Reinan trek 
; | Gone, | Dad ſu to, prieſts kept to the Roman drefs, 
T.... 11 
e e 1 ee, ator 3 Gras abit, wherein he maintains, contrary to the common opin; 
too das heir „ wo ragged and cuſtom, that the eccleſiaſtic habit ſhould be a Holt dien 
HABIT, in philoſophy, an aptitude, or diſpo a = of | and that a ſhort habit is more decent than a long one. 
mind or 5 4 „acquired by a frequent repetition of the ſame H ARI is particularly uſed for the uniform garments of religious 
act. See ABITUDE. = 3 conformable to the rule and order whereof they make proſel⸗ 
Some of the ſchoolmen call this a qualitative habit, habitus] fon. See Riitefbuk, ind Op | | 
qualitativus ; and define it a quality adventitious to a thing,, The Babit of 8 Benedict, of 8 Auguſtine e 
. 2 2 3 | | ; - 1 ” 3 © 
—_ — » m—_ _— e: body. derſiſtine] In, this ſenſe, we ſay abſolutely, ſuch a perſon has taken the 
Others define habit an affection of mind or body, perſiſting habit ; meaning, he has entered upon a noviciate in a certain 
by long uſe and continuance. —In which ſenſe if, a conſtant] 1G he is faid to quit the habit, when he ren 
habit, is diſtinguiſhed from 90:45, a preſent diſpoſition, | the order 88 Nori war Vow, 2 - TENounces 
© liable ſoon to alter. 3 | The habits of the ſeveral reli ious, are not ſuppoſed t 
. : _ : . | 1 to have been 
Habits Th be wa, ms gas _ 3 = e _ of 5 calculated for ſingularity or 8 : the 2 of the or- 
| e hs bevy is called an Habit or tne mind; itrengtn, ders, who were at firſt chiefly inhabitants of deſarts and foli- 
wang bo 2 ; _ tudes, gave their monks the habit uſual among the countr 
All natural habits, whether of body or mind, are no other people. Accordingly, the primitive habits of 8. Anthony, 
than the body and mind thetnſelves, conſidered as cither acting} 8. Hilarion, S. Benedict, &c, are deſcribed by the antient 
_ ſuffering ; 11 11 4b _—_ of the mT _ herein writers, as conſiſting chiefly of ſheep skins, the common dreſs 
it perſeveres, till effaced by ome contrary mode. moDE ok the peaſants, ſhepherds, and mountaineers of that time : 
Ariſtotle enumerates five habits of the mind, v1z. underſtand- e e they gave their diſciples. | 
ing, knowledge, wiſdom, prudence, and art: which diviſion] The orders eſtabliſhed in and about cities, and inhabited pla- 
the later writers ſet aſide, and only admit of three intellectual! ces, took the abit wore by the eccleſialtics at the time of 
habits, viz, ſcience, prudence, and art; agreeable to the three] 4 +. inſtitution.— Thus, S. Dominic gave his diſciples the 
| Kinds of objects, about which the mind has occaſion to be fa- habit of regular canons, which he himſelf had always bore 
cilitated ; which are either theoretical, practical, or effective to that time. And the like may be ſaid of the Jeſuits, Bar. 
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See ART, SCIENCE, Ce. | 3 nabites, Theatins, Oratorians, &c. who took the common 
| Vir tues and vices er rage ee fg _— che no- | habit of the eccleſiaſtics at the time of their foundation. "And 
tion of good and bad habits, See VIRTUE, and VICE. what makes them differ ſo much from each other, as well 


The archbiſhop of Cambray defines habits, in the general, to] as from the eccleſiaſtical habit of the prefent times, is, that 
be certain impreſſions left in the mind ; by means whereof, they have always kept invatiably to the ſame form; where- 
we find a greater eafe, readineſs, and inclination to do any as the eccleſiaſtics have been changing their mode on every 
thing formerly done, by having the idea ready at hand to direct] EO eee | 6 
us how it was done before, — Thus, e. E. we form a Habit HA BIT AT ION, a dwelling-place, or houſe, See Hovsk, 
of ſobriety, by having always before us the inconveniencies of EpIFIC E, BUILDING, &c. 3 
exceſs ; the reflections whereof, being often repeated, render | ro, . ATIOx, is ſometimes alſo uſed for cohabitation. See 
the exerciſe of that virtue more and more eaſy. Corr . * 
F. Malebranche gives a more mechanical theory of the habits. | HABIT UAL, fomething that is become, or turned into an 
— His principle is, that they conſiſt in a facility which the] habit, or habitude. See HABIT, Ec. | 
| Hpirits have acquired, of pafling eaſily from one part of the Thus we fay, an habitual or inveterate diſeaſe 3 habitual 
| body to another. He argues thus : If the mind act on, and ſin, &c. An habitual diſpoſition is the ſame thing with an 
move the body, it is, in all probability, by means of a ſtock | pabitude itſelf, Sk 0 6 | 
of animal ſpirits lodged in the brain, ready to be ſent at the HABITVAIL. Grace, is that conveyed to us by baptiſm, and af 
motion of the will, by means of the nerves which open or} terwards augmented and improved by the euchariſt, and other 
terminate in the brain, into the muſcles of the body, See appointed means. See GRACE. | 
| Brain, and Nerve. _ | The Romiſh divines hold habitual grace neceſſary in order 
Now, an influx of ſpirits into a muſcle, occaſions a ſwelling, to be ſaved; and actual grace to the doing any thing me: 
and, of conſequence a ſhortning of the muſcle ; and conſe- | |, | ; : 
quently a motion of the part that muſcle is faſtned to. See HABITUDE, Haprrvupo, in the ſchools, ſignifies the re 
USCULAR Motion. ; Fi ſpect or relation which one thing bears to another. Sce R- 
Further, the ſpirits do not always find all the roads open and| 1 AT ION. 1 95 880 
free, which they are to paſs through; whence that difficulty | In this ſenſe, babitude is one of Ariſtotle's categories. See 
we perceive of moving the fingers with that quickneſs necef-] CATECOR Tr. a | _ 
fary to play on a muſical inſtrument; or of moving the muſ- | Some of the more preciſe and accurate ſchoolmen, conſider 
cles neceſſary to pronounce the words of a foreign language. | pabitude as a genus; and ſubdivide it into two ſpecies. Where 
But, by degrees, the ſpirits, by their continual flux, ſmoothen] it is conſidered as quieſcent, they call it reſpec ; where * 
the ways; ſo that at length they meet with no reſiſtance at moved, relation: To which fome add a third ſpecies, coalt 
all. Now it is in this facility the ſpirits find of paſſing, when] gered in reſpect of figure, which they call made. 
direfted into the members of the body, that habits conſiſt. HaziruDi is alfo uſed in philoſophy, for what we popularly 
See SPIRIT. RO 1 call habit, viz. a certain diſpoſition or aptitude, for the pel⸗ 
On this hypotheſis, it is eaſy accounting for an infinity of forming, or ſuffering of certain things; contracted by reit 
phænomena relating to the habits —Why, for inſtance, chil-| rated acts of the ſame kind. See HA BIT. : 
dren acquire new habits with more eaſe than grown perſons ? | x7 CHES, and Hacuyinc, See HATCHING, 
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4 Why it is difficult getting rid of inveterate habits ? Whence HACKNEY. See the article Ha QUENY. me 
. that incredible quickneſs in the pronunciation of words, even | HAcR NEN Coach. See the article Hathney Coach. mi 
| | | without thinking of them ; as is particularly obſervable in HADRIANEA, or HADRIANAL IA, in antiquity, games Wy 
nM thoſe long accuſtomed to formula's, &c. inſtituted in honour of the emperor Hadrian, or Adrian. dee | 2 


1 On this footing, the faculty of memory appears to have very] GaMES. 
Wh much the nature of a habit; inſomuch that in one ſenſe it There were two forts of Hadrianalia, the one beld every 


41 may paſs for a habit. See Memory 3 ſee alſo Pass10N, : r and the other ever five vears. | | 
= NATURAL inclination, &c. R ES, 


Greeks, was only a flux of blood at the noſe; but the mo- 


ATI TES“, *AIMATITHE,in natural hiſtory , the blood- 
Lo a kind of ruddy mineral in form of a ſtone; thus called, 


the faculty it has of ſtanching blood. | 

The word is formed from the Greek «uz, ſanguis, blood. 
Pliny reckons five kinds, viz. the Ethiopic, the androdamas 
or black, the Arabic, the elatites, or miltites, and the ſchiſtos; 
beſides that commonly called the magnes hamatites, from 
the property it has of attracting iron. | | Ml 
The five ſorts differ chiefly in point of hardneſs: the beſt, ac- 
cording to Dioſcorides, is that which is friable, hard, black, 

and ſmooth, without either gritty parts, or veins. 
That commonly uſed by the painters is factitious; being made 
of Armenian bole, and other drugs. 35 | 
The native, or foſſil kind, comes from Egypt, Bohemia, &c. 
It has divers uſes in medicine; being held cooling and aſtrin- 
gent, and in that quality preſcribed in hæmorrhages. — It is 
iven in ſubſtance, in form of a fine powder. 

The gilders uſe it for burniſhers, to poliſh their gold withal. 
Bauſchius has an expreſs treatiſe on the Lapis hæmatites. 
H MAT OS1S “, in medicine, the action whereby the chyle 
zs converted into blood ; called alſo ſanguification. See Sa- 

GUIFICATION, | = | 
* ® The word is formed of the Greek, & Hul, ſarguir, blood. 
The chief of the vital actions, are the chyloſis, and hæma- 
tofis. See CayLosis, BLooD, Sc. | 
HAM OPT YSIS*, *AIMONTYEIE, corruptly alſo called Hz-' 
' moPToOsSIs, and HaMoPTOE, in medicine, a ſpitting of 
blood; occaſioned by the rupture, or eroſion of ſome veſſel 
of the lungs; and accompanied, ly, with a cough, and 
a ſenſe of preſſure on the breaſt. Seq BL OOP. | 
The word comes from apa, blood ; and-7luer, to ſpit. 
The hæmoptyſis differs from a vomiting of blood, in that in 
the hemopry/is, the blood comes from the lungs, and for 
that reaſon is florid and frothy 3 whereas in the vomiting of 
blood, it comes from the ſtomach, and is blackiſh. | 
The heamepty/is, is uſually oocaſion'd by violent ſhouts, or 
cries ; by trains, falls, vehement coughs ; by the ſuppreſſion 
of ſome ordinary evacuation, or by the abundance of ſome 
ſharp corrofive humor. , 5 | 
The hæmoptyſis is either accidental or habitual. —T he latter 
is a ſymptom of the phthiſis. It is beſt cured, according to 
Morton, by the cortex: it is ſtopped by aſtringents, as Ar- 
men. bol. ſang. dracon. Iapis hæmat. &c. See PATH1818. 
HAMORRHAGES®, *AIMOPPATIA, in medicine, a flux of 
blood at any part of the body; ariſing either from a rupture of 
the veſſels, as when they are too full, or too much preſſed; or 
from an eroſion of the ſame, as when the blood is too ſharp 
and corroſive. See FLUx, and BLood. 
>* The word is compounded of the Greek &:pa, /anpnis, blood; 
2 en hure, frango, rumpo, erumpo, I break, burſt forth, 
C. 


The hemorrhage, properly ſpeaking, as underſtood by the 


derns extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, whe- 
ther by the noſe, mouth, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, funda- 
ment, matrix, or the like, 
Hypochondriac, ſcorbutic, and cachectic perſons, are liable to 
various and immoderate hzmorrhages.—The cure of he- 
morrhages ariſing from a plethora, is by evacuants, and par- 
_ ticularly phlebotomy, to cauſe a revulſion.— That from an 
increaſed velocity of a thin acrimonious blood, is to be attack- 
ed by coolers, and agglutinants. 
The principal fimple remedies in hemorrhages, are album 
græcum, ſpirit or oil of vitriol, chalcanthum rubified, colopho- 


peruv. &c. See STYPTICS, _ | 

A ligature on the limb has frequently a good effect: ſo elect. 
Boylean. pulvis Galeni; elect. fiyptic. tinctur. roſar. epithem. 
de ſacchar. eee Ke. 8 

An hemorrhage at the anus, is more uſually called a dyſen- 
tery, See DYSENTERY. | 


arteries of the inteſtinum rectum, and the fundament, as being 
the ſeat of the hemorrhoids, See HAMORRH01DSs, 


Other external. 


ternal ſprings from the hypogaſtric artery, 
The hemorrhoidal veins are alſo internal and external. 


hypogaſtric vein. 
ment, popularly called the piles. 


Fuvium, flux of blood; which is compounded of apa, 


ny pulverized, oil of turpentine, decoction of catechu, cortex | 


HAMORRHOIDAL, an epithet given to the veins and 


The hemerrhaidal arteries are two; the one internal, the 


The internal is a branch of the lower meſenteric, which run- | 
ning along the rectum, terminates at the fundament.— The ex-| 


The internal carries back the blood of the rectum and funda- | 
ment, which it embraces regularly; and is inſerted ſometimes | 
into the ſplenic branch of the porta, and ſometimes into the | 
meſenteric, — The external brings back the blood from the | 
muſculous parts about the fundament, and terminates in the | 


HEMORRHOIDS , in medicine, a diſeaſe of the funda- | 


— 
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Tbe hmerrbeidt are a painſul, periodieal tumor, in the 


lower part of the inteſtinum rectum; uſually appearing exter- 


either on account of its reſembling dry, curdled blood, or of | nally in the anus. They may be conſidered us a fort of va- 


ricous tumours in the hæmorthoidal veins ; ariſing from th too 
great abundance of morbid blood therein. Ste H Mor - 
RHOI DAI. 0 V 
The diſeaſe is either ſimple, as when the veins alone are tu- 
mified; or compound, as when the neighbouring parts be- 
come infected, or an excreſcence ariſes therefrom, as a fcus, 
2 Galli, condyloma, or the like. h | 
morrhoids again are either open, fluentes, that is, yield blood ; 
| or blind, cœcæ, where the parts are only tumid.—In the 
firſt, the veſſels of the rectum are open; in the latter, there is 

ſome obſtruction, which occaſions them to ſwell, © - 
The hemorrhoids ſometimes are internal, and caufe great 
pain in going to ſtool; eſpecially if the fxxces be indurated : 
after which they often appear externally, and blood is ſeen 
upon the excrements. % 

Etmuller is careful in diſtinguifhing the genuine hzmorrhoi- 
dal flux, from a bloody'diarrheea, frequent in ſcorbutic caſes. 
The hemorrhoids are uſually opened by the attrition of 
the excrements in a ſtool, ſo that the blood lows at the fame 
time with the excrements ; but if it flows promiſcuouſly before 
as well as after the excrements, and without pain, it is a ſcor- 
butic flux. | | 

Where 'the flux is exceflive, phlebotomy, and cupping are 
good, by way of revulſion; and internally, aſtringents and 
opiates, —Upon a ſuppreſſion of the uſual flux, without re- 
moving the cauſe, the open hzmorrhoids degenerate into the 
blind: in which caſe they muſt be opened again with aloe- 
tics, &c. Tamarinds are held excellent to aſſwage the flux: 


and leek, are much commended, 

HAREDE abducto, is a writ which anciently lay for the 
lord, who, having by right the wardſhip of his tenant under 
age, could not come by his body, as being conveyed away 
by another. See RAvISHMENT de Gard. 

He#REDE deliberando alii qui habet cuſtodiam terre, a Writ di- 
rected to the ſheriff, willing him to command one that had 
the body of him who was ward to another, to deliver him to 
him whoſe ward he was on account of his land. See WAR D, 
and GUARDIAN — 

HAREDIPETA, in our antient law-books, the next heir, 
See HErR. | | 
Et nullus heeredipeta ſuo propinguo vel extranto periculoſa ſans 
cuſtodia committatur. Leg. H. I. cap. 70. 

HA RE DIT AS. See the article ABEYAN E. 1 

HERE SIARCH, HR ESIARCHàA, of the Greek Alęteiap- 

Xu, an arch heretick. See HERE TIC. 25885 

H RE SIS, Hereſy. See the article HERE MW. 


an heretic, who having once been convicted of hereſy by 
his biſhop, and having abjured it, afterwards falling into it 
again, or ſome other, is thereupon committed to the ſecular 
power. See HERETIC, &c. | 
Sir Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did not lie 
in his — but it is now formally taken away by ſtatute 
Car. II. EA n 
HERE TIC Us, Heretic. See the article HER ETI. 
HAGAR D, in falconry, a hawk, or falcon, not taken in 
the neſt ; but after ſhe had been inured to liberty, and prey- 
ing for herſelf. See FALconry. | 
The word is French, and ſignifies ſerce; ſome derive it from 
the Latin agreſte, wild: others from the German hag, in- 
cloſure, fortified place.—Whence M. Huet obſerves, the 
word hagard is ſometimes applied to a man who be- 
comes hardy and proud, in confidence of the ſtrength of the 
place he is in, 8 TRE 
Hagard hawks are hard to tame, and bring under diſcipline. 
See Hawk, and FArcon. | 
HAGIOGRAPHAYT, a name given to part of the books of 
ſcripture, called by the Jews cetuvim. See BIBLE, Ec. 
The word is compounded of «4y&-, holy; and y-z@w, I 
write. The name is very antient: S. Jerom makes frequent 
mention of it. — before him, 8. Epiphanius called theſe 
books ſimply, Tęa pala. ; | 
The Jews divide the 1acred writings into three claſſes : the 
Law, which comprehends the five books of Moſes ; the Pro- 
phets, which the call neviim; and the cetuvim, & 
called by the Greeks, &c. Hagiographa 3 comprehending the 
book of Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Eſdras, Chronicles, 
| Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, Eſther. 
The Jews ſometimes call theſe books the Writings, by way 
of eminence, as being wrote by immediate inſpiration of the 
holy Spirit, — Thus fays Kimchi, in his preface to the Pſalms, 
Maimonides in More Nevoch. and Elias Levita in his Thisbi, 
under the word NI. 
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phets ; in that the authors of the former did not receive the 


conſiſts in dreams, viſions, whiſpers, extaſies, &c. but by mere 
{imple inſpiration, and direction of the Spirit, See InsP1RA- 


* gy. — oo EBIT & a, 


he word is formed of the Greek Cheffe, Lage pro- 


blood, and ge, I flow, 


TION, ako, 
| HAGIO- 


chalybeates ſtrike at the cauſe of the evil: ſcrophulary, onion, 


HARE T ICO Comburendo, a writ which antiently lay againſt 


They diſtinguiſh the Hagiographers, however, from the Pro- 
matters contained in them by the way called Prophecy, which 
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ordinary ſhowers of hail. — In the . Philoſophical Tranſac- 


HAIL E, a fea term, ſignifying either to call to a ſhip, to 
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'"HAGIOSIDER oN, orHacnonDiRoON— The Greeks 


who, are under the dominion of the Turks, being prohibited | 


the uſe of bells, make uſe of an iron wherewith'to call people 


* * d 


to church, called hagiaſideron. See BELL. 
ITbe word is Greek, a y10019ngor 3 compounded of 4. 


. 


\- holy; and n-, iron. 


S 


Magius gives us the deſcription of an bagieſideron he had ſeen. | 
Alt is a plate of iron, about three inches broad, and ſixteen 


long, faſtned by the middle to a chain, or cord, whereby it 
is ſuſpended at the church · door. On this they ſtrike with 


make no diſagreeable noiſe. | Go AS IT; 
They alſo carry an hagiofideron before the prieſt in a Woo: 
ceſſion of the ſacrament to any ſick perſon, beating on it from 
time to time, to advertiſe the people to adore it; much as in 
the Romiſh church they do with a bell. 
H AI L, Grande, in phyſiology, an aqueous concretion, in form 
of white, or pellucid ſpherules, deſcending out of the atmo- 
_ ſphere. See MeTEOR, and ATMOSPHERE. © 
Hail is conceived to be formed of drops of rain, frozen in 
their paſſage through the middle region. See RAIN, and 
_ FaREEZING. NG „ eee 
Others take it for the fragment of a frozen cloud, half melt- 
. ed, and thus precipitated, and congealed again. See CLoup, 
and BAROMETER. ee HTO: 1 
Accordingly, the Carteſians define hai! to be a cloud, either 
wholly, or in part liquified ; which tending downward by its 


own gravity, is, in its paſſage, froze by the action of ſome 


very cold wind; and thus precipitated, for the moſt part in 
round tranſparent glebes.—T hey add, that if the cloud have 
been totally liquified, the harfones are pellucid; otherwiſe 
only partly ſo, See SNOW. | 
Hail aſſumes various figures, according to the degrees of heat 
or cold of the air, which the parts of the liquified clouds paſs 
through: ſometimes it is round, ſometimes angular, triangu- 
lar, pyramidal, &c. ſometimes thin and flat, ſtar-like, with 
fix equal points, &c. | | 
Hail is obſerved frequently to attend thunder and lightning; 
the nitre that contributes to the one, having likewiſe a large 
ſhare in the production of the other. See THUNDER, Ni- 
TE, Me i; | 


Natural hiſtories furniſh us with various inftances of extra- 


U 


tions, Dr. Halley, and others relate, that in Cheſhire, Lan- 
cCaſhire, &c. April 29, 1697. a thick black cloud, coming 
from Carnarvonſhire, diſpoſed the vapours to congeal in ſuch 
a manner, that for about the breadth of two miles, which 
was the limit of the cloud, in its progreſs for the ſpace of ſixty. 
miles, it did inconceivable damage: not only killing all ſorts 
of fowls, and other ſmall animals, but ſplitting trees, knock- 


ing down horſes and men, and even ploughing up the earth; 


Jo that the hari/fones buried themſelves under ground, an inch, 
or an inch and a half deep.—The harl/tones, many of which 

. weighed five ounces, and ſome half a. pound, and being five 
or 2 inches about, were of various figures, ſome _—_ others 

half round; ſome ſmooth, others emboſſed and crenelated : 

the icy ſubſtance of them was very tranſparent and hard; but 
there was a ſnowy kernel in the middle of them. - 

In Hertfordſhire, May 4. the ſame year, after a ſevere ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning, a ſhower of hail ſucceeded, which 
far exceeded the former: ſome perſons were killed by it, their 

bodies beat all black and blue: vaſt oaks were ſplit, and fields 

of rye cut down as with a ſcythe. The ſtones were meaſured 
from ten to thirteen or fourteen inches about. Their figures 
were yarious, ſome oval, others picked, ſome flat. Phil:ſoph. 
- Tranſa#. No 229. | : 


At Liſle in Flanders, in 1686: fell ail genes of a very large| 


ſize; ſome of which contained in the middle a dark brown 
matter, which thrown on the fire gave a very great report. 
_ Philoſaph. Tranſat. No 2039 | £4 
Mezeray, ſpeaking of the war of Louis XII, in Italy, in the 
year 1510. relates, that there was for ſome time an horrible 
darkneſs, thicker than that of night; after which the clouds 
broke into thunder and lightning, and there fell a ſhower of 


| ee or rather (as he calls them) pebble ſtones, which 


deſtroyed all the fiſh, birds, and beaſts of the country.—It 
was attended with a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur; and the ſtones 

were of a bluiſh colour: ſome of them weighing an hundred 
pounds. Hiſt. de France, Tom. II. p. 339. 


know from whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is bound, or 

elſe to ſalute her, and wiſh her well. | "HERR 
HAIR, ſmall filaments, iſſuing out of the pores of the skins 

of animals; and ſerving moſt of them as a tegument, or co- 


vering. See SKIN, and Port. | 


In lieu of Hair, the nakedneſs of ſome animals is covered with | 


feathers, wool, skins, c. See FEATHER, Wool, Cc. 
Hair is found on all parts of the human body, except the ſoles 


of the feet, and the palms of the hands.—But it grows long- | 


eft on the head, chin, breaſt, in the arm-pits , and about the 
privities. See PuBEs, Cc. | 


an iron hammer, with ſome meaſure and cadence, fo as to|- 


| 


ſcope alſo diſcovers triangular, and ſquare ones; which diver- 
ſity of figures ariſes from that of the pores ; to which the 


} denominations 3 but this only in Greek Ann 


larly, coma, from op, to dreſs and adjuſt; and that of men 


blood, exhaled by the heat of the body to the ſurface, and 
there condenſed in paſſing through the 


even in extreme old age, and when life is very low: 


continually emaciating and attenuating, the Hair ſhall thrive: 


truly live, and receive nutriment to fill and diſtend it like the 


ſome juices in the body, but not from the nutritious juices of 


from the diſeaſe called plica polonica, wherein the blood ouzes 


like ſome ſorts of graſs, and ſend out branches at the joints, 
They have each a round bulbous root, which lies pretty 


. ſingle hair, to the microſcope ſeems a bruſh, 


about the temples, ſooner than behind; the back-part afford- 


; pores they iſſue from, —lf thoſe be ſmall, theſe are fine: if 
the pores be ſtraight, the-hairs are ſtraight ; if thoſe be oblique 


on the quantity of the proper humor to feed them; and 
their colour on the quality of that humor: whence at diff. 


cuation of ſome humor out of the body. i 
- Hiſt." fig. 28.) Hence, the hair of hairy animals, 


as an organ of inſenſible perſpiration, 


h ornaments, and made a vow of perpetual ſubjeRtion to en 
ſuperiors, See ToxsuR RE. ; 


Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the hair into kinds, and give it divers| 


* * 55 „ . . 
| » 35 


ba 


hair of the head they call 'capithis -* that” of women Nen. 
ca r ee er. becauſe often cut: that of the Back 
of the head, juba, ind crines * that hanging behind t 
cincinni; g. d. curled and buckled, © * ; the ears, 
The antients held the hair a ſort of excrement, fed only-with 
excrementitious matters, and no proper part of a living bod 
They ſuppoſed it generated of the fuliginous parts of the 


z thr res.— Their chief 
reaſons were, that the hair being cut, will grow again apace, 


/ | | that j 
hectic and conſumptive people, where the reſt of the body 1 


nay, and that it will grow again in dead carcaſes.— Th 
added, that hair does not feed and grow like the other parts 
by introſuſception, i. e. by a juice circulating within it; but 
like the nails by juxtapoſition, each part next the root thrug.. 
ing forward that immediately before it. | 


But the moderns are agreed that every hair does properly and 


other parts: which they argue hence, that the roots do not 
turn grey in aged perſons ſooner than the extremities, but the 
whole changes colour at once. And the like is obſerved in 
boys, &c. which ſhews that there is a direct communication; 
and that all the parts are affected alike. We are told of in- 
ſtances of perſons, who by intenſe grief, or fear, have grown 
rey in a night's time. 85 | * | 
It may be obſerved, however, that, in propriety, the life and 
growth of hairs, is of a different kind from that of the reſt 
of the body; and is not immediately derived therefrom, or re- 
ciprocated therewith.—It is rather of the nature of vegeta- 
tion. They grow as plants do out of the earth; or as ſome 
plants ſhoot from the parts of others; from which though they 
draw their nouriſhment, yet each has, as it were, its ſeveral 
life and a diſtin oeconomy.— They derive their food from 


the body; whence they may live, though the body be ſtarved. 
See VEGETATION, PLANT, Se. 6 

The hairs, examined by the microſcope, appear to be fiſtu- 
lous bodies like horns; Their tubulous ſtructure is confirmed 


out at their extremities. See PL1CA. | 
Each Hair is found to conſiſt of five or fix other leſſer ones, 
all wrapped: up in one common tegument : they are knotted 


deep in the skin, being implanted in the pyramidal papillz ; 
and by this they imbibe, or ſecrete, their proper food from 
the adjacent humors. Their extremities ſplit or divide into 
two or three branches, eſpecially when kept dry, and left to 
grow too long; ſo that what to the naked eye appears only a 


They turn grey on the fore-part of the head, and particularly 


ing them the proper juice longer than the reſt.— For the 
like reaſon they fall ſooneſt on the crown of the head. Sce 


Arras! 5 
Their ſize, or thickneſs, depends on the magnitude of the 


or ſinuous, the Hair is curled. | 4 
They ordinarily appear round, or cylindrical ; but the micro- 


hairs always accomodate themſelves. Their length depends 


rent ſtages of life the colour uſually differs. ? Y 
The hair of a mouſe, viewed by Mr. Derham with a micro- 
ſcope, ſeemed to be one ſingle tranſparent tube, with 2 pith 
made up of fibrous ſubſtances, running in dark lines, in ſome 
hairs tranſverſly, in others ſpirally. The darker medullary 
parts, or lines, he obſerves, were no other than ſmall fibres 
convolved round, and lying cloſer together, than in the = 
parts of the hair. They run from the bottom to the top 0 


3 imaeines. may ſerve to make a gentle eva 
the hair; and, he imagines, may ſerve to m (See 705 Nat, 


this author 


ſuggeſts, may not only ſerve as a fence againſt cold, &c. but 


It was eſteemed a notable honour among the antient Gaul 
have long hair; and hence came the appellation Gallia = 
mata. For this reaſon Julius Cæſar, upon 22 2 
Gauls, made them cut off their hair, as a token of ſubm 

ſion.— It was with a view to this, that ſuch as ee, 
quitted the world, to go and live in cloiſters, ors the 

hair to be ſhaven off; to ſhew that they bid adieu to all cat 


Greg. de Tours aſſures us, that in the royal family of F pou 


HAT 


Gallia, c. 11. — 


ing to the crown, and reduced to the condition of a ſubject. 
F. Daniel, Hift. de France, Tom. 1. 


deen more antient; inaſmuch as we read that Conſtantine 
ſent the pope the hair of his ſon Heraclius, as a token that he 
deſired him to be his adoptive father, See GODFATHER, 
ApoPTION,. &c. 5 
The parade of long hair became ſtill more and more obnoxi- 
ous in the progreſs of Chriſtianity; as ſomething utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the profeſſion of perſons who bore the croſs. 
Hence numerous injunctions and canons to the contrary.— 
Pope Anicetus is commonly ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
who forbad the clergy to wear long hair; but the prohibi- 


the letter wherein that decree is wrote, is of a much later 
date than that pope.— The clerical tonſure is related by Iſi- 
dore Hiſpalenſis, as of apoſtolical inſtitution, See CLERC, 
and CROWN. N 3 

Long hair was antiently held ſo odious, that there is a canon 
ſtill extant of the year 1096, importing, that ſuch as wore 


living; and not be prayed for when dead. 
We have a furious declamation of Luitprand againſt the em- 
peror Phocas, for wearing long hair, after the manner of the 
other emperors of the eaſt, all except Theophilus, who being 
bald, enjoined all his ſubjects to ſhave their heads. . 
The French hiſtorians and antiquaries, have been very exact in 
recording the head of hair of their ſeveral kings. —Charle- 
maign wore it very ſhort, his ſon ſhorter ; Charles the bald 
had none at all. Under Hugh Capet it began to appear again; 
this the eccleſiaſtics took in dudgeon, and excommunicated 
all who let their hair grow. Peter Lombard expoſtulated the 
matter ſo warmly with Charles the young, that he cut off his 
hair ; and his ſucceſſors for ſome generations wore it very ſhort. 
A profeſſor of Utrecht, in 1650, wrote expreſly on the 
queſtion, Whether it be lawful for men to wear long Hair? 
and concluded for the negative.— Another divine, named 
Reves, who had wrote for the affirmative, replied to him. 
The Greeks, and after their example the Romans, wore falſe 
hair. See PERRUKE, | 80 | 2 
Wulferus, in the hag © ne Collections, gives an account 
of a woman buried at Norimberg, whoſe grave being opened 
forty three years after her death, there was Hair found iſſuing 
forth plentifully through the clefts of the coffin 3 inſomuch 
that there was reaſon to imagine, the coffin had ſome time 
been covered all over with Hair. — The cover being remov- 
ed, the whole corps appeared in its perfect ſhape ; but from 
the crown of the head to the ſole of the foot, covered over 
with a thick-ſet hair, long and curled. —The ſexton going 
to handle the upper part of the head with his fingers, the 
whole ſtructure fell at once; leaving nothing in his hand but 
an handful of hair: There was neither skull nor any other 
bone left; yet the hair was ſolid, and ſtrong enough. 
Mr. Arnold, in the ſame collection, gives a relation of a man 
hanged for theft, who in a little time, while he yet hung 
rung the gallows, had his body ſtrangely covered over with 
air. 
Dr. Tyſon adds, that though the outward ſurface of the body 
be the uſual place where the hair grows; yet it has been 
ſometimes found on the tongue, in the heart, the breaſts, kid- 
neys, &c. but that there is ſcarce any inward part more ſub- 
ject to it than the ovary, or teſticles of females. Hooke, Phi- 
leſoph. Collect. No 2. | 
HA1R makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; eſpecial- 


The Hair of the growth of the northern countries, as Eng- 
land, c. is valued much beyond that of the more ſouthern 
ones, as Italy, Spain, the ſouth parts of France, &c. 

The merits of a good hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 


ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſpoſing it rather to friz- 
zle ; and the ſmallneſs making its curl of too ſhort duration. 
—lts length ſhould be about twenty-five inches ; the more it 
falls ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. | 
here is no certain price for hair, but it is ſold from five 
Jhillings to five pound an ounce, according to its quality,— 
The grey 2:40 moſt coveted, then the white, &c, 
O L. » 


To cut off the hair of a ſon of France, under the firſt race of 
kings, was to declare him excluded from the right of ſucceed- 


In the eighth century, it was the cuſtom of people of quality, 
to have their childrens hair cut the firſt time, by perſons they 
had a particular - honour and eſteem for; who, in virtue of 
this ceremony, were reputed a ſort of ſpiritual parents, or 
godfathers thereof.— Though this practice appears to have 


i was à long time the peculiar mark and privilege of kings 
| e 'of the blood, to wear long hair, artfully dreſſed 
and curled : every body elſe were obliged to be polled, or cut 
round, in ſign of inferiority and obedience. Some writers aſſure 
us, that there were different cuts for all the different qualities 
and conditions; from the prince, who wore it at full length, 
to the ſlave or villain, who was quite cropt. Hottoman 
treats at large of this privilege of the kings of France, Franco 


tion is of an older ſtanding in the churches of the eaſt; and 


4 


{ 


long hair, ſhould be excluded coming into church while | 


ly ſince the mode of perrukes has obtained. See PERRUKE. | 


neither too coarſe nor too ſlender ; the bigneſs rendering it leſs | 


HA IL 


that commodity upon methods of reducing other colours there- 
to.— This is done by ſpreading the hair to bleach on the 


graſs, like linen; after firſt waſhing it out in a lixivious wa- 


ter. See BLEACHING. | 

This lye, with the force of the ſun and air, brings the hair 
to ſo perſect a whiteneſs, that the moſt experienced perſon 
may be deceived therein: there being ſcarce any way of de- 
tecting the artifice, but by boiling and drying it; which leaves 
the hair of the colour of a dead walnut-tree leaf. 

There is alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth 3 which 
renders ſuch white hair as borders too much upon the yel- 


low, of a bright ſilver eolour.—Boiling is the proof of this 
too; the biſmuth not being able to Rand it. 


Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought to 
it by art ; by firſt boiling and then baking 5 the wing 
manner: After having picked and ſorted the hair, and diſ- 
poſed it in parcels, according, to the lengths; they roll them 
up, and tie them tight down, upon, little cylindrical inſtru- 
ments, either of wood or earthen ware, a quarter of an inch 
thick, and hollowed a little in the middle; in which ſtate they 
are put in a pot over the fire, there to boil for about two hours, 
—When taken out, they let them dry ; and when dried, ſpread 
them on a ſheet of brown paper, cover them with another, 
and thus ſend them to the paſtry-cook ; who making a cruſt 
or coffin around them of common paſte, ſets them in the 
oven, till the cruſt is about three fourths baked. 

The end by which an hair grew to the head, is called the head 
of the hair ; and the other with which they begin to give the 
buckle, the point,—Formerly the perruke-makers made no 
difference between the two ends, but curled and wove them 
by either indifferently ; which made them unable to give a 
fine buckle : hair wove by the point never taking the right 
cur].—Foreigners own themſelves obliged to the Engliſh for 


maker of our country, Savar, Di#, de Comm. 
Hai is alſo uſed in divers arts and manufactures. 
The hair of beavers, hares, conies, &c. is the principal mat- 
ter whereof hats are made. . See Har. 
Spread on the ground, and left to putrify on corn lands, Hair, 
as all other animal ſubſtances, viz. horns, hoofs, blood, gar- 
bage, &c, proves a good manure. See ManuRE. 
Hair alſo makes an ingredient in the compoſition of plaiſter, 
See PLAIST ER. ; 
Har, in the manage and among farriers, is popularly called 
the coat, and makes a point of principal conſideration in re- 
ſpe of horſes, &c. See HoRsE. | 
If the hair of a horſe, eſpecially about the neck, and parts 
uncovered, be ſleek and ſmooth, and cloſe ; it is an indica- 
tion of his being in health and good caſe: if rough and ſtar- 
ing, or any way diſcoloured, it denotes a coldneſs, poverty, 
or ſome inward defect. To make the hair ſmooth, ſleek, 


ſweated, the coat well ſcraped and rubbed down. 
The hair growing on the fetlock, ſerves as a defence to the 
prominent part thereof, in travelling on ſtony ways, or in 
froſty weather, x 
If a place be bare, or thin of hair, or the hair be too ſhort ; 
the antient farriers uſed to waſh it with the urine of a young 
boy; and after that with a lye of unſlaked lime, ceruſe, 
and litharge.— The moderns have various other ways: ſome 
waſh the parts with a decoction of the roots of althza ; others 
with goats milk, wherein agrimony has been pounded; others 
rub the part with nettle ſeed, bruiſed with honey water, and 
ſalt: others anoint it with the juice of an onion, or radiſh: 
others with a mixture of alum, honey, goats dung, and ſwines 
blood: others with the root of the white lilly, boiled in oil : 
others with tat, oil of olives, and honey : and others with green 
walnut ſhells powdered, and mixed with honey, oil, and wine. 
Jo take off hair in any part, they apply a plaiſter made of 
unſlaked lime, boiled in water, with orpiment added, See 
MARE, STAR, &c. | 
HAIRS-breadth, is accounted the forty-eighth part of an inch, 
See MEASURE, IN cE, c. 
HALB ARD“, or HAL BERT, an offenſive weapon, con- 
ſiſting of a ſhaft, or ſtaff, five foot long; with a ſteel head, 
ſomewhat in manner of a creſcent. See AR Mus, and Ak- 
MO UR. | | 
The word is formed of the German Hal, hall, and bard, an 


hatchet. Voſſius derives it from the German he/lebaert, of 
Bel, clarus, ſplendens, and baert, ax. 


The halbard was antiently a common weapon in the army; 
where, there were companies of halbardeers : It is fill carri- 
ed by the ſerjeants of foot, and dragoons. | 
It was called the Daniſh ax, becauſe firſt bore by the Danes ; 
and on the left ſhoulder. From the Danes it was derived to 
the Scots ; and from the Scots to the Engliſh Saxons ; and 
from them to the French, 9 
H ALBERT, among farriers, &c. is a piece of iron an inch 
broad, and three or four inches long, ſoldered to the toe of an 


[ 


horſe's ſhoe, that jets out before ; to hinder a lame horſe from 
reſting or treading upon his toe. | 5 
| 5 B Halbert- 


| © The ſcarceneſs of grey and white hair, has put the dealets in 


this diſcovery ; which was firſt carried abroad by a perruke- 


and ſoft, he muſt be kept warm, ſweated often, and when 
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HAL F-Seal, is that uſed in Chancery, for the ſealing of com- 


YALIGEMOTE. See the article HaLymorTs. 


HAL 


or reſt on his heel, when he goes a moderate pace; which 
lengthens and draws out the back ſine w, that was ſomewhat 
ſhrunk before. ON. 
HALCYON-Days *, Dies Alcyonii, a phraſe that frequently 
| —_— among writers, to denote a time of peace, and tran- 
Uillity. 

; 8 The expreſſion takes its riſe from a ſea fowl, called among 
naturaliſts Balcyon, or alcyon, which is ſaid to build its neit 

about the winter ſolſtice, when the weather is uſually obſerved 

to be ſtill and calm. | 
Halcyon-days, according to the antient tradition, are the ſeven 
days before, and as many after the brumal ſolſtice ; called alſo 
S. Martin's ſummer : famous for the calmneſs of the weather, 
which emboldens the halcyon to build, and brood its eggs on 
the rocks, in the very brink of the ſea. 
Columella alſo gives the denomination, Halcyonii dies, to a 
number of days commencing on the eighth of the calends of 


March; on account of the great ſtillneſs of the Atlantic | 


ocean, then uſually obſerved, 
HALE, in the ſea language, ſignifies pull; hende, to hale a 
ſhip, denotes to pull her on ſhore. 


HAL F. Bloom, a round maſs of metal, which comes out of the | 


finery of an iron- work. See BLOOMERY, and IR oN-tvork. 
Harr-Mark*, Dimidia Mertæ, is a noble. See NoBLE. 

* Fitzherbert ſays, that in caſe a writ be brouglit, and the ſeiſin 

of the demandant; or his anceſtor, alledged ; the ſeiſin is not 

traverſable by the defendant, but he muſt tender the haf mark 

for the enquiry of the ſeiſin: which is, in plainer terms, that 

the defendant ſhall not be admitted to deny, that the poſſeſſor, 


or his anceſtor, was ſeiſed of the land in queſtion, and to prove | 
His denial ; but that he ſhall be admitted to tender Half a mark | 


in money, to have an enquiry made, whether the demandant; 
Sc. were ſeized or not? | 
HaArr-Moon, Demi-lune, in fortification, an outwork, con- 
fiſting of two faces, forming together a ſaliant angle, whoſe 
gorge is turned like an half moon. See Out-Wokk, DEMi- 
Lune, &c. 
Half. moons are ſometimes raiſed before the curtin, when the 
ditch is wider than it ought to bez in which caſe it is much 
the ſame with a ravelin; only that the gorge of an half- moon 
is made bending in like a bow, or creſcent, and is chiefly uſed 
to cover the point of the baſtion ; whereas ravelins are always 
placed before the curtin. — But they are both defective, as 
being ill flanked. See RAvELIN, 
HALF-PENNY, a copper coin, whoſe value is expreſſed by its 
name. See PENN V; ſee allo OBoLvus. 


miſſions to delegates appointed upon any appeal in eccleſiaſti- 
cal or marine cauſes, See DELEGATE. | 
Har r-Tongue, Medietas Linguæ. See MED1ETas Linguæ. 
HALIEUTICS, HALIEUTICA, AAIEYTIKA, books 
treating of fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. | 
We have ſtill extant the Halieutics of Oppian. See Fisn, 


and FisHING. 


HALL, was antiently uſed for a manſion-houſe, or habitation. 
See MANSION. | 

HALL, Salle, in architecture, is a large room, at the entrance 
of a fine houſe, palace, or the like. See PALACE, &c. 
Vitruvius mentions three forts of halls : "The tetraſtyle, 
which has four columns ſupporting the plafond, or cieling : 
The Corinthian, which has columns all around, let into the 
wall, and is vaulted over : and the Egyptian, which had a 
periſtyle of inſulated Corinthian columns, bearing a ſecond 

order, with a cieling. Theſe were called oeci. | 
The hall is properly the firſt, and fineſt partition, or mem- 
ber of an apartment; and, in the houſes of miniſters of ſtate, 
public magiſtrates, &c. is that wherein they diſpatch bulineſs, 
and give audience. | 5 
In very magnificent buildings, where the hall is larger and 
loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of the houſe, 
it is called a ſaloon. See SALOON. 
A royal apartment is ſaid to conſiſt of an Hall, or chamber of 
guards, aula prætoriana; an anti-chamber, procamera ; a 
chamber, camera; a Cabinet, conclave; and a gallery, porti- 
cus. See APARTMENT. 

HALL is alſo a public building, erected for the adminiſtration 
of the policy and juſtice of a city, or corporation. 
In this fenſe we ſay, the town-hall, a company's hall, &c. 
Guild-hall, is a ſtately building in the city of London, and 
the great court of judicature for that city. See CouRT, and 
GuiLD-hall. : 
Here meetings of the citizens are held for the election of offi- 
cers, ſolemn entertainments, c. 25 | 

HALL is alſo particularly uſed for a court of juſtice ; or an edi- 
fice wherein there is one, or more tribunals, See CourT, 
JusTICE, and TRIBUNAL. 
In Weſtminfter-hall, are held the great courts of this king- 
dom, viz. the King's-Bench, Chancery, Common-Pleas, and 
Exchequer. See King's-BENCH, Common-Pleas, and Ex- 


CHEQUER. ; | 
Above ftairs is likewiſe held the high court of Parliament. 


'HALMOTE, is ſometimes alſo taken for a convention of citi- 
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Halbert-Shots do of neceſſity conſtrain a lame horſe to tread A eſtminſter - hall, was the ro 


; 2 —_ .cings3 who ordinarily. held their 
and courts of judicature, in their dwelling-houſe , its, 
done by the kings of Spain) and — * Gee — = ſtill 

the courts of judicaturey as they fill do in parlament. 

A great part of this palace was burnt under Henry VIII.; 

remains is ſtill reſerved for the ſaid judicatori — Ot | 

hall, wherein the courts of King's-Bench, Sr. are. f., Strat 

faid to have been built by William Rufus; others f. 5 

2 I. wr” Tt 5 reckoned ſuperior, in point of — 

t i n 

ma | o any hall in Europe, being 300 foot long, and 100 


HALLA GE, a fee due for cloth br 1 
ee in London. n eee Black. 
he word is alſo uſed for toll, paid to the lord of: 2 g.: 
market, for commodities ſold in 2 common ball 1 
HALLELUJAHY®, a term of rejoicing, ſometimes ſy f 
5 2 ö 7 
rehearſed, at the end of verſes on ſuch occaſions, * 
* The word is Hebrew; or rather, it is two Hebrew 4 
Joined together z one of them 1993 Ballelu, and 3 
4s Ja, an abridgment of the name of God, NV} 3 
TEE ſignifies /audate, praiſe ye, and the other Deminun, 
S. Jerom firſt introduced the word Hallelujah into the church 
ſervice : for a conſiderable time it was only uſed once a year 
in the Latin church, viz. at Eaſter ; but in the Greek church 
it was much more frequent. S. Jerom mentions its being ſung 
at the interments of the dead, which it ſtill continues to be in 
that church; alſo on ſome occaſions in Lent. bo 
In the time of Gregory the great, it was appointed to. he 
ſung all the year round in the Latin church, which raiſed ſome 
complaints againſt that pope, as giving too much into the 
Greek way, and introducing the ceremonies of the church of 
Conſtantinople into that of Rome. But he excuſed himſelf 
by alledging that this had been the ancient ufage at Rome ; 
and that it had been brought from Conſtantinople at the time 
when the word Hallelujah was firſt introduced under pope 
Damaſus. | 
HALLIAR DS, or HaiyaRDs, in a ſhip, are ropes which 
ſerve for hoiſting up the yards, all but the croſs jack, and the 
ſprit-ſail yards, which are ſlung. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 
18, 24, 04. 5 | 
HALMOTE®, or HarimorTse (from the Saxon heals, 
hall, and $emoc, meeting,) is the ſame with what we now 
call a court baron; the word implying a meeting of the tenants 
of the ſame hall, or manor. See Coukxr, and BARON. 
* Omnis cauſa terminetur, vel hundreds, vel comitatu, vel hali- 
mote, ſocam habentiam vel dominorum caria. LL. Hen. I. c. 10. 
— Halmote and halimote are often confounded with fo/kmore 
though originally they were diſtinct courts.— The halmotr 
being properly the lord's court, or a court-baron held in the 
manor, in Which differences between the tenants were deter- 
mined. See Manor, Court, Tenant, Loxp, He. 
The name is ſtill retained at Luſton, and other places in He- 
refordſhire. See Mor. | 


val palace or place of reſiden 
parli 
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Zens in their public hall, more properly called folkmote. See 
FoLKMOTE. 
HALO *, in phyſiology, a meteor, in form of a lumino!s 
ring, or circle, of various colours, appearing round the bodies 
of the ſun, moon, and ſtars. See MErEOR. 
The word is formed of the Greek &>us, Or «Mw, area. 
That around the moon is the moſt uſual, and is alſo called 
corona, crown. See Corona. 5 
Naturaliſts conceive the Hals to ariſe from a refraction of the 
rays of light in their paſſing through the fine, rare veſiculæ of 
a thin nubecula, or vapour, toward the top of our atmo- 
ſphere; which account they confirm hence, that a quantity 
of water being thrown up againſt the ſun, as it breaks and diſ- 
perſes into drops, it forms a kind of Halo, or iris, exhibiting 
the colours of the natural ones. See Ra IN RO... 
M. Huygens ſuppoſes Halo's, or circles round the ſun, to be 
formed by ſmall round grains of a kind of hail, made up of 
two different parts, one of which is opake, and incloſed in the 
other, which is tranſparent : which is the ſtructure actually 
obferved in hail, See Hair. | 
After the ſame manner he accounts for the parhelia ; only that 
there he imagines the icy grains of an oblong figure, and round- 
ing at the ends; like cylinders with round convex tops. — 
Where ſome of thefe cylinders are in an ered poſition, the 
circle they form will be white, by reaſon of the reflection of 
the rays of the ſun on the ſurſace of theſe cylinders. | 
He proceeds to account for the coloured halb s, and parhelia, 
from the ſame hypotheſis ; and produces an experiment of 3 
glaſs cylinder, a foot long, having within it an opake kernel, 
(which was a cylinder of wood) and the ambient fpace filled 
with water: this cylinder being expofed to the ſun, and the 
eye difpoſed in a proper place, the ſeveral ſuccefſive reflection 
and refractions necetlary to produce ſuch an effect did plainly 


appear. | Fj - 
The light which comes through drops of rain by two reſrac 
tions, without any reflection, Sir Iſaac Newton _ 
ought to appear ſtrongeſt at the diftance of 'about 26 —_— 


See PARLIAMENT. 


H A . 


' from the ſun; and to decay gradually both ways, as the diſ- 
tance from him increaſes and decreaſes: and the ſame is to be 
underſtood of light, tranſmitted through ſpherical bailſtones, — 
Add, that if the hail be a little flatfed, as is often the caſe, the 
light tranſmitted may grow ſo ſtrong at a little leſs diſtance 

than that of 26 degrees, as to form a halo about the ſun or 
moon 3 Which halo, as aften as the hailſtones are duly figured, 
may be coloured; and then it muſt be red within by the leaſt 

reſtangible rays, and blue without by the moſt refrangible 
ones; eſpecially if the hailſtones have opake globules of ſnow 
jn their centre, to intercept the light within the ha/s, as Huy- 
s has obſerved, and make the inſide thereof more diſtinctly 
defined than it would otherwiſe be. | 
Such hailſtones, though ſpherical, by terminating the light by 
the ſnow, may make a halo red within, and colourleſs with- 
out, and darker in the red than without, as halo's uſe to be: 
For of thoſe rays.which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the rubiform 
vill be leaſt refracted, and ſo come to the eye in the directeſt 
lines. Optice. | 

HALS FANG. See the articles HE ALFANG, and PILLORY. 

HALT *, in war, a pauſe, or ſtop, in the march of a military 
body. See PA usk. \ ey 

Some derive the word from the Latin Balitut, breath; it being 
a frequent occaſion of Halting, to take breath: others from 
alto, by reaſon in halts they raiſe their pikes, &c. on end. 
In places full of defiles, frequent halts muſt be made : — The 
army made a Halt to reſt themſelves, | 

HALT ERIS TE, in antiquity, a ſort of players at diſcus ; 

denominated from a peculiar kind of diſcus, by the Greeks 
called zaTyz, and by the Latins halter, See Discus. 
Budæus, and others, take the Halter to have been a leaden 
weight, or ball, which the vaulters bore in their hands, to 
ſecure and keep themſelves the more ſteady in their leaping.— 
Nor will theſe authors allow of any ſort of halter beſides this 
weight; nor other Halteriſis but theſe vaulters. | 
Others, as Cornarius, Conſtantine, and Portus, will have the 
halter to be a lump, or maſſive of lead, or ſtone, with an 
hold, or handle, fixed to it, by which it might be carried ; 
and that the Halteriſtæ were thoſe who exerciſed themſelves in | 
removing theſe maſſives from place to place.—'Theſe authors 
add, that the weight, or ball mentioned by Budzus, was not 
called Ag, halter, but axxrng, alter, which ſignifies helper, 
defender. „ 

Hier. Mercurialis, in his treatiſe De arte gymnaſtica, L. II. 

c. 12. diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Halteriſtæ; for though there 

was but one halter, there were two ways of applying it. — 

The one was to throw, or pitch it in a certain manner: the 

other only to hold it out at arm's end ; and in this poſture to 

give themſelves divers motions, ſwinging the hands backwards | 
and forwards, &c. according to the engraven figures thereof 
given us by Mercurialis. | 

The halter was of a cylindrical figure, ſmaller in the middle, 

where it was held, by one diameter, than at the two ends. 

It was above a foot long ; and there was one for each hand: 

it was either of iron, ſtone, or lead. 


ſpeaks of this exerciſe, and ſhews of what uſe it is in purging 
the body of peccant humours ; making it equivalent both to 
purgation, and phlebotomy. See ExkRCISE, and Gym-: 
 NASTIC. | | 

HALTING, among farriers, &c. an irregularity in the mo- 


the ſhoulder, leg, or foot ; which leads him to ſpare the 
part, or uſe it too  timorouſly. 

An acquaintance with the diſorder, in its feveral circumſtan- 
ces, is a thing of great extent in the affairs of the manage ; 


thereto, —If an horſe halts, it is either before, in which caſe 
his grief lies either in the ſhoulder, the legs, or feet; or be- 
hind, where it muſt lie in the hip, ham, or the like. 

1. The ſigns which indicate it in the ſhoulder, are his not 
lifting up his leg, but trailing it on the ground, or his caſting 
one leg more than the other, and with his knee, in a man- 
ner, unbent. — Add, that in turning ſhort he will viſibly 
favour the leg on the lame fide. Again, if the ailment be 
found in the ſhoulder, it muſt either be in the top of the 
ſhoulder-blade, called the withers, which is known by his 
halting moſt when a perſon is on his back, his ſhrinking much, 
and offering to bite when griped, and handled about the top of 
the ſhoulder-blade : or in the bottom of the ſhoulder-blade, 
Joining to the marrow-bone, which is the fore-pitch of the 
| breaſt; which is known by his treading his ſteps thick, and 
firinking, ready to fall down, when preſſed in that part: or in 
the elbow, which joins the marrow-bone to the leg; which is 
known by wincing, and taking up his foot when pinched there. 
2%, If the grievance be in the legs, it either lies in the knee, 
or paſtern joint, which he diſcovers by refuſing to bow the 
one or the other, and going ſtiffly on it: or in the ſhank, 
which is diſcovered by ſome ſplint, ſcrew, wind-gall, or other 
Viſible malady thereon. 


3%. If it be in the foot, it is either in the coronet, and ow- 


Galen, De tuend. valetud. Lib. I. Lib. V. and Lib. VI. 


tion of an horſe, ariſing from a lameneſs, or other injury in| 


for which reaſon we ſhall add the principal points relating | 
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| breaking thereon, or its appearing hot and burning to the 
touch: or in the heel, owing to an over-reach or the like, and 
viſible to the eye, as alſo by his treading altogether. on his toe: 
or in the guarters, between the middle of the hoof and the 
heel, which is known by his halting more when on the edge of 
a bank than when on plain ground. This is ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by being pricked with a nail in the ſhoeing ; and the 
faulty nail is diſtinguiſhed by pinching the head of each nail, 
and the hoof together, with a pair of pinchers © _ 
If an horſe halt behind, from a diſorder in the hip, or huckle- 
bone, he will go ſide- long, and not follow ſo well with that 
leg as the others; nor will he turn on that ſide without fas 
vouring the leg; add, that he ſhows it ſtill moſt in walking 
on the ſide of a bank with the worſt leg higheſt. 
If an horſe has any hidden infirmity, that will bring him to 


halt when he comes to travel, it may be diſcovered by run- 


ning him in the hand on ſmooth way, at the length of the hal- 
ter, and obferving how he ſets down his legs; if he favour none 
of them, he is to be further proved, by riding him roundly till 
well heated; then letting him ſtand ftill an hour, and after 
that running him in the band at halter's length, as before. 
HALYMOTE, properly ſignifies an holy, or eccleſiaſtical 
court. See HALM OTE. 
There is a court held in London by this name, before the 
lord mayor and ſheriffs, for regulating the bakers. — It was 
antiently held on Sunday next before 8. Thomas's day, and 


thereof runs thus; Cxria ſancti- motus tenta in Guilbalda ci- 
vitatis Londin. coram major & vicecom. &c. 8 

HALYWERCFOLK, antiently fignified ſuch perſons of 
the province of Durham, as held lands, on condition of de- 
fending the corps of S. Cuthbert; and who hereupon claimed 
the privilege, not to be forced to go out of the biſhoprick ei- 
ther by king or biſhop, Hit. Dunelm. 

HAM, a Saxon word, properly ſignifying an houſe, or dwel- 
ling-place. See HouskE. 


Ham is alſo uſed to denote a ſtreet or village. 


Hence it is that the names of many of our towns end with it; 

as Nottingham, Buckingham, Walſingham, &c. 

Ham is alſo a part of the leg of an animal; being the inner, or 
hind part of the knee; or the ply, or angle, in which the 

leg and thigh, when bent, incline to each other. See LEG, 
 Tnicn, and Knee, 

Ham, in commerce, Cc. is uſed for a leg and thigh of pork, 

dried, ſeaſoned, and prepared to make it keep, and give it a 

brisk agreeable flavour, 

Weſtphalia hams, ſo much in vogue, are prepared by ſalting 

them with falt-petre, preſſing them in a preſs eight or ten 
days, ſteeping them in juniper water, and drying them by the 
ſmoke of juniper woods. | | 

HAMADRYADESS®, in antiquity, fabulous deities, rever- 
ed among the antient heathens, and believed to preſide over 
woods and foreſts, and to be incloſed under the bark of oaks. 
See Goo. e | 

| The word is compounded of «ue, mul, together; and Jevas, 
| dryad, of deve, oak. See DR YA DES. 

The bamadryades, apadgradts, were ſuppoſed to live and die 
with the trees they were attached to; as is obſerved by Ser- 
vius on Virgil, Eclog. x. v. 62. after Meneſimachus, the 
ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, Sc. who mentions other traditions 
relating thereto. | 
The poets, however, frequently confound the hamadryades 
with the naiads and napez ; witneſs Catullus, Carm. Ixxiii. 
v. 23. Ovid, aft. iv. 229. Propertius, Eleg. xx. 32. See 
NaiaDs. | 

Feſtus calls them querguetulanæ, as being iſſued, or ſprung 
from oaks, | ; 

An antient poet, one Pherenicus, in Atheneus, Lib. iii. calls 
the vine, fig-tree, and other fruit-trees, hamadryades, from the 
name of their mother the oak. 

HAMAXOBII®, Hamaxosnrans, in the antient geogra- 
phy, a people who had no houſes, but lived in chariots. 

* 1 word is formed from a ata, a car, or chariot, and g. &., 
e. 

The Hamaxobii, called alſo Hamaxobitæ, were an antient 
people of Sarmatia Europæa, inhabiting the ſouthern part of 
Muſcovy; who inſtead of houſes had a ſort of tents made of 
leather, and fixed on chariots, to be ready for ſhifting and 
travel. 5 

HAMBOROUGH Company. See the article Cour AN. 

HAMELING, or Ham-/ringing, the act of cutting the 
great tendon, vulgarly called the ham-fring. 

Hameling, or hambling of dogs, amounts to the ſame with 

expeditating, or lawing. See EXPEDITATING, 

HAMLET®, a diminutive of ham, ſignifies a little village, 

or rather, a part of a village. See Ham, and VILLAGE. 

* Spelman, upon theſe words, ſhewing the difference between 
villa integra, and villa dimidia & hamleta, ſays, Hamleta 
vero, yu medietatem friborgi non obtinuit, Bot eſt ubi quingue 
capitales plegii non deprebenſi fint.— The ſtatute of Exon, 14 


Edw. I. mentions this word thus, Les naſies de toutes les villes 
E hamlets gue ſont en ſon wapentake. 


ing to ſome ſtrain, to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome tumor, or 


In an antient MS. hamlet is expounded, the ſeat of a freeholder. 
HAMMER, 


for this reaſon called the halymote, or holy court. — The title 
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HAMMER, an inftrument of iron, with a handle of wood; 
uſed in moſt mechanic arts, to beat, ſtretch, drive, c. See 

- BEATING, Cc. | 8 | | 
Bodies capable of being ſtretched, or extended, under the ham- 
mer, are ſaid to be malleable, See MALLEABIIIT Y. 
The Latins call it malleus, antiently martulus, or marculus; 
by which name Pliny calls it, when he ſays, that Cynira, ſon 
of Agriopa, invented the hammer. and pinchers. Hi. Nat. 
L. VII. c. 56. Vid. Hardouin. not. ad loc. 
The hammers of forges, are moved or worked by a water- 
mill. See FoR Gk. | | 

HAMMER hardening. See the article Har DreninG. 

HAMMER of a clock,” See CLOCK, and CLOCK-WwORK. 

HAMMER, in anatomy. See the article MAaLLEvus. 

HAMMERIN G, the act of beating, or extending, and fa- 
ſhioning a body under the hammer. See HAMMER. 
When it is performed on iron heated for the purpoſe, the 
ſmiths uſually call it forging. See Fox GN. | 

HAMMERING, in coining.—A piece of money, or a medal, is 
ſaid to be hammered, when ſtruck, and the impreſſion given 
with a hammer, and not with a mill. See Coin, and M- 


DAL. 


For the method of coining with the HAMMER, See CoINnING.|. 


HAMMOCK, or Hamac, a kind of hanging-bed ; ſuſ- 
pended between two trees, poſts, hooks, or the like; much 
uſed throughout the Weſt-Indies, as alſo on board of ſhips. 
The Indians hang their hammocks to trees, and thus ſecure 
themſelves from wild beaſts and inſects, which render lying 
on the ground dangerous. | 
The people of the Caribbee iſlands are wonderfully ſuperſti- 
tious in the point of their hammocks; and do not make them 
without a deal of ceremonies, —At each end of the room they 
put bags of aſhes, without which, it is the opinion, that the 
hammock will not laſt, If they were to eat figs on a hammock, 

they believe it would rot: nor dare they eat any fiſh that has 
good teeth, as believing that would make their hammock ſoon 
wear through. 85 | | 
According to F. Plumier, who has often made uſe of the 
hammock in the Indies, it conſiſts of a large, ſtrong coverlet, 
or ſheet of coarſe cotton, about fix foot ſquare : on two op- 
polite ſides are loops of the ſame ſtuff, through which a 
firing is run, and thereof other loops are formed, all which 
are tied together with a cord ; and thus is the whole faſtened to 
two neighbouring trees, in the field ; or two hooks, in houſes, 
This kind of couch ſerves, at the ſame time, for bed, quilts, 
ſheets, pillow, &c. ; 
HAMPER. See the article HAN A PER. | 
 HAMUS, or HamvuLvus, an hook. See the article Hook. 
Surgeons alſo make uſe of an inftrument thus called, to extract 
the child in difficult labours. 
HANAPER, or HA ER, an office in Chancery; anſwer- 
ing in ſome meaſure to the iſcus among the Romans. See 
CHANCERY, and FIsCUs, 

Clerk of the HANAPER, ſometimes ſtyled Warden of the Ha- 
naper, receives all money due to the king for ſeals of char- 
ters, patents, commiſſions, and writs; and attends the keeper 
of the ſeal daily in term time, and all times of ſealing ; and 
takes into his cuſtody all ſealed charters, patents, and the like, 

' Which he receives into bags; but antiently, it is ſuppoſed, in- 
to hampers, which gave denomination to the office. 


There is alſo an officer, who is comptroller of the hanaper. 


See COMPTROLLER, | a 
HAN CES, in a ſhip, are falls, or deſcents of the fife rails, 


which are placed as baniſters in the poop, &c. and down to 

the gang- way. | 
HAxcEs, or HAxs Es, in architecture, are the ends of ellip- 

tical arches, which are arcs of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. See ARCH. Ek 
HAND, Manus, a part, or member of the body of man; 
making the extremity of the arm, See ARM. 
The mechaniſm of the hand is very curious; excellently con- 
trived to fit it for the various uſes and occaſions we have for 


it, and the great number of arts and manufactures it is to be| 


employed in. It conſiſts of a compages of nerves, and little 
bones, joined into each other, which give it a great degree of 
ſtrength, and at the ſame time an unuſual flexibility, to enable 
it to handle adjacent bodies, lay hold of them, and graſp them, 
in order either to draw them towards us, or thruſt them off, 
Anaxagoras is repreſented by antient authors, as maintaining, 
that man owes all his wiſdom, knowledge, and ſuperiority 
over other animals, to the uſe of his hands.—Galen puts the 
thing another way: man, according to him, is net the wiſeſt 
creature, becauſe he has hands, but he had hands given him 
becauſe he was the wiſeſt creature. For it was not our hands 
that taught us arts, but reaſon. The hands are the organs of 
reaſon, &c. Deuſu part. Lib. I. c. 3. . 
HAND, in medicine: — The hand, among anatomiſts, extends 
from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends, called alſo the greater 


hand. | | 
It is divided into three parts : — The firft reaching from the 


| Which is employed in conſidering the ſeveral lines and eminen- 


The fecond reaches from the elbow to the wriſt: =P 
third, the hand, manus, properly ſo called; called: alſo the | 
* leſſer hand, or extrema manus, — This is ſubdivided ; 
three other parts; the carpus, which is the wriſt — The 
metacarpus, which is the body of the hand, includin the 
3 and vola : and the fingers, digiti. See each deſcribed 
7 * = re article, CarPvs, METACARPUs, and 
The muſcles whereby the hand is moved and di 

the. palmares ; the flexor and extenſor, carpi, arr vans = 
dialis ; perforatus; perforans ; lumbricales; interofſei 44 af 
ſors, abdudors, and flexors of the fingers. See each in its 
place, PALMARIs, FLExoR, ExrENSORk, c. 

The hand makes the ſubject matter of the art of palmiſtry, 


cies of the palm of the han; ificati | 
Dy Og 4, their ſignifications, c. See 
Among the Egyptians, the hand was uſed as a f 
ſtrength — Among the Romans, it was held a —— - 
fidelity; and accordingly was conſecrated to that goddeſs, by 
Numa, with great ſolemnity. e T6 57 
In chirurgery, they uſe an iron hand, which is a kind of ar- 
tificial, .or ſubſidiary hand, to be applied, and ſitted on the 
ſtump of an arm, after the hand has been cut off. 
It has moſt of the motions of the natural hand 3 Which are 
effected by means of ſprings, pullies, pinions, buttons, &c, 
Amb, Pate gives us its ſtructure at large. | 
HAND, in falconry, is uſed for the foot of the hawk: = To 
have a clean, ſtrong, lender, glutinous hand, well clawed, 
are ſome of the good qualities of a hawk, or falcon. Sce 
Hawk, and FALicon. | 
HAND, in the manage, is a term variouſly uſed. — Sometimes 
it ſtands for the fore feet. of an horſe. | 
Hand is alſo uſed, for a diviſion of the horſe into two parts, 
with reſpect to the rider's hand. — The fore-hand includes 
the head, neck, and fore- quarters, — The hind-hand is all 
the reſt of the horſe, 
Spot Nene, or ſword-hand, is uſed for an horſeman's right 
and. 
Bridle-hand, is the horſeman's left hand. 
Your regular cavalier holds his brid/e-hand two or three 
inches above the pommel of the ſaddle. 
A horſeman is ſaid to have no hand, when he only makes 
uſe of the bridle unſeaſonably ; ' not knowing how to give 
the aids or helps of the hand with diſcretion. 
To keep a horſe upon the hand, ſignifies to feel him in the 
ſtay upon the hand, and to be always prepared to avoid any 
ſurprize from him. — When the horſe obeys and anſwers tle 
effects of the hand, he is ſaid to re/? well upon the hand. 
A horſeman ought to have a light hand, i. e. he ought only 
to feel the horſe upon his hand, ſo as to reſiſt him when- 
ever he attempts to flip from it: and as ſoon as he has made 
his reſiſtance, ought to lower the bridle, inſtead of cleaving 
to it. : 
If a horſe, by a too great eagerneſs to go forward, preſſes too 
much upon the hand; it ought to be ſlackened at certain 
times, and at other times to be kept hard, in order to diſap- 
point him from continually preſſing upon the bit. This fa- 
cility, or liberty of the horſeman, of ſlackening or ſtiffening 
the hand, makes what they call a good hand. _ 
A horſe is ſaid to force the hand, when he does not fear the 
bridle, but runs away in ſpite of the rider. 
To work @ horſe upon the hand, is to manage him by the ef- 
fects of the bridle, without any other helps, except the calves 
of the legs. by | 
To be heavy upon the hand, is underſtood of a horſe, which 
by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of his neck, the weakneſs of his 
back, the largeneſs of his head, and the weight of his fore 
quarters, or his wearineſs; throws himſelf upon the bridle, 
without making any reſiſtance, or effort, to force the horſe- 
man's hand, | | | 
Harmonical HAND, in muſic, is uſed by ſome writers for the 
antient diagramma, or ſcale of muſic, upon which they Jearn- 
ed to ſing. See GAMGUT, SCALE, DIAGRAM, Ce. 
The reaſon of the appellation was, that Guido Aretin, upon 
inventing the notes, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, diſpoſed them on 
the fingers of the figure of a hand ſtretched out. See NoTE- 
He changed the letters of the alphabet, uſed till that time t 
expreſs the notes, for theſe ſix ſyllables, which he took out 


of the firſt ſtrophe of the hymn of S. John Baptiſt, compoſed 


by Paulus Diaconus. | 
Ut queant laxis re-ſonare fibris 
Mi-ra geſtorum fa-muli tuorum. 
Sol- ve polluti la-bii reatum. 
Sande Foannes. | 
HAND of Juice, is a ſcepter, or batoon, a cubit long, having 
an ivory hand at the extremity thereof ; uſed as an attribute 
of kings, wherewith they are painted in their royal robes; 5 
on the coronation-day, | 
Authors uſually call it virga,—Louis X. of France, firſt too! 


the con 


ſhoulder to the elbow ; properly called the arm, brachium. 
See ARM, | | 20" gs 


the hand of juſtice for his deviſe. 1 
Ha xps, ſignifies 


Impoſition of Hanps, or laying on of leni 


dicitu. 
minal; 
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Judge 2 
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ige of holy orders 3 a ceremony wherein the hand: are laid by reaſon the firſt bank towns ih bende & 
on = head 4 as a ſign of a miſſion, or of a power coaſt: whence, the 8220, to have been firſt — 0 


den him to exerciſe the functions of the miniſtry belonging Ter fleden, that is, cities on the ſea; and afterwards, by ab- 
wm order. See ORDINATION, &c. : breviation, þanſee, and banſe. = | 
The apoſtles began to appoint miſſionaries by the impoſition Haven Towns, certain free towns of Cong and the North, 
* hands. See TMPOSITION. | united in ſtrict league, under laws and magiſtrates of their own 


one's HAnDs of a thing, ſignifies the witneſſing that appointing, for the better carrying on of commerce, and their 
fp has no part or concern in an affair ; and that he will mutual lafety and affiſtance. es ComPany. 
not be anſwerable for it: as Pilate did in reſpec of our Savi-| This celebrated aſſociation, which makes ſo great a figure in 
our's death, —In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to have clean hands; the hiſtory of commerce, is commonly ſuppoſed to have com- 
and particularly a judge, to denote that he has not been cor- menced at Bremen on the Weler, in the year 1164 others an 
rupted by bribes or preſents. | ſay in 1260, immediately after the incurſions and pyracies of 
Lift H anD.—To marry with the 1% hand, is to eſpouſe a] the Danes, Normans, Sc. others in 1206 ; and others in 
woman of inferior degree, whoſe children, in virtue of ſuch] 920: but be its origin when it will, it was confirmed and 
marriage, are not to ſucceed to the father, nor ſhare with] re-eſtabliſhed in 1270, See Commerce. 
the other children ; but be contented with what fortune the. At firft it only conſiſted of towns ſituate on the coaſts of the 


band ſhall appoint them the next day after marriage. Baltic ſea, or not far from it. But its ſtrength and reputa- 
This method of taking lei- handed wives obtains in Germany, | ton increaſing, ſcarce any trading city in Europe but deſired 
Gee MARRIAGE, to be admitted into it. . 
Hand, is alſo uſed for the index of à clock, watch, or the Under our king Henry III. the hanſe conſiſted of no leſs than 
like, ſerving to point the hour, &c, See INDEX, _ ſixty two cities; to which were afterwards added four more. 


g HAND, Longimanus, a kind of title, or ſurname, aſſumed] France furniſhed to the confederacy, Rouen, S. Malo, Bour- 
by certain princes. Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes, and his| deaux, Bayonne, and Marſeilles : Spain, Barcelona, Sevil, 
ſucceſſor in the (Perſian empire, was thus denominated ; as and Cadiz : England, London : Portugal, Lisbon : — The 

| having hands ſo long, that he could touch his knees with Low Countries, Antwerp, Dort, Amſterdam, Bruges, Rot- 
| them when he ſtood upright. terdam, Oftend, and Dunkirk; and Z7aly, and Sicily, Meſ- 
$rt HAND. See the article TACHYGRAPHY, ſina, Leghorn, and Naples. | | 
Bleady HAND. See the article BLoopy Hand. „ hanſe was divided into four claſſes, or members, which 
Hand is alſo figuratively uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. for | Mete thoſe of Lubec, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Pruſſia, or 
the manner, or ſty le, of this or that r. See MANNER, Dantzick. — Thoſe four cities were the heads of the four 
STYLE, &c. | | members; and Lubec that of the whole hanſe. _ 
HanDs, are born in coat armour, dexter and fini/ter ; that is, Beſides this, the hanſe had four principal factories, or ſtaples, 
right and left ; expanded or open, and after other manners, at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Berg; that of Bruges 
Azure, a dexter hand couped at the wriſt, and extended in was afterwards removed to Antwerp. But the firſt and prin- 
pale argent ; is W by the name of Brome. Argent, three cipal was that of Lubec, which ſtill remains the head of the 
ſinifter hands, couped at the wriſt, gules, by the name of aſſociation. That of London was called Guildballa Teutoni- 
Maynard. | | *; corum, or the Stilhard. See STILLYARD. 
Knights baronets, are to bear in a canton, or in an eſcutcheon, | | The government of the _ was at firſt ariſtocratical : then 
which they pleaſe, the arms of Ulſter, viz. in a field ar- it came under the ſole direction of the grand maſter of the 
gent, a ſiniſter hand couped at the writ, gules. See Ba- ev _ z and, at length, divers princes and lords made 
RONET. | 5 | nx Wa 3 
HAxp - bero *, a pledge, or ſurety of the lower rank. See T he end of the fourteenth century, and the beginning of the 
PLEDGE, and FxIBURGH. | fifteenth, were the moſt flouriſhing times of this alliance. 
'® Fft quaſf vas, aut fidejuſſor manuenſis, hat eff, minor, ſeu infe- They were then in a condition to proclaim war againſt kings: 
rior 3 nam head-borow, vas eft capitalis, vel ſuperior, Spelman. | Hiſtory is not ſilent, as to that they waged againſt Waldemar 
See HEADBoROUGH. | king of Denmark, about the year 1348; and againſt Eric, 
Hanp-breadth, is ſometimes uſed for a meaſure of three inches. in 1428; particularly this laſt, where the hanſeatic fleet con- 
See INCH, and MEasuRsg. | CEE ſiſted of forty ſhips, containing about 1 2,000 regular troops, 
HAND, or HANDFUL, is alſo a meaſure of four inches, by | beſide the ſeamen. | | 
the ſtandard; according to the ſtatute, . 33 H. VIII. cap. 5. But the ſeveral princes, whoſe principal cities were entered 
See MEASURE. : | | into the affociation, began to think it policy to put ſome 
The band, among jockeys, is four fingers breadth, and is] bounds to a power, which, in time, might have proved for- 
the meaſure of a fiſt clenched; by which the height of horſes | midable to themſelves. —The means were eaſy, and ſhort : 
is meaſured, each withdrew the merchants of his country from the aſſocia- 
A horſe for war, ſhould be ſixteen, or eighteen hands high. tion ; which, in a little time, from the great number of ci- 

HAN D-H ABEND, in our antient cuſtoms, denotes a thief | ties it had comprehended, found itſelf ſunk to thoſe few which 
taken in the very fact. | had begun the confederacy ; which henceforth was called the 
Hand, or Hond-habend, from the Saxon, honò, hand, and Teutonic hanſe. Though theſe are ſtill ſo conſiderable in 

| habenS, having ; is a circumſtance of manifeſt theft, when | Point of commerce, that they are admitted to make treaties 
the party is taken with the mainor, or mainover, i. e. the with the greateſt Kinga. 

thing Bolan is his bind. | The diviſions that were got among them, contributed greatly 
Bratton alſo uſes hand-berend in the ſame ſenſe. Sc. Latro to their fall : nor muſt it be forgot, that the eftabliſhment of 
nanifeſtus. the republic and commerce of Holland had its ſhare therein. 

So in Fleta, Furtum manife/lum oft ubi aliquis latro deprehen- 'The four cities which formed the league, were Lubec, Co- 

fus ſeifitus de aliguo latrocinio hand- habbinde, & back-berin- logn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick, which were called mother- 

de, & inſecutus fuerit per aliguem cujus res illa fuerit, que towns ; as thoſe afterwards added thereto, were called daugh- 

dicitur Sacborgh, & tunc licet inſecutori rem ſuam petere cri- 2 1 | ; 

minaliter ut furatam, L., I. C. 38. 5 1. f A great number of towns in Germany, till retain the title of 

HanD-HABEND alſo ſignifies the right which the lord has to| 4% #99" 3 but this is rather an empty title which they 

2oies and Ge dies of ths of bis once. affect, than any argument of their continuing to trade under 

HANDLING, a term uſed in reſpect of fighting cocks ; ſig- the laws and protection of the antient alliance ; there being 

nifying the meaſuring the girth of them, by griping one's | ſcarce any but Lubec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſ- 
hands and fingers round the cock's body. wick, and Cologn, that are truly hanſeatic, and that have 

HANGIN GS, linings for rooms, made of arras, tapeſtry, or Cn at the aſſemblies held on the common occaſions 

the like, See TAPESTRY. 8 5 x 8 : "0 
HANGWITE®*, Hancwirta, a mul& im noſed for the The great trade the Dutch maintain with the hanſe towns, 
hanging a thief, or felon, without courſe of law; or even contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome part of them 
ſuffering him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody, — cheir antient reputation; and it is principally to their alli- 
* The word is alſo written corruptly, Bangwith, and hankwite. 2 0 ich * _ rn 13s 15 open «4 wm they 23 the = 
It farmed from the 8 | ervation of their liberties : the ſuccours ſome of them have 
mulct, — axon hangian, to hang, and hice, f ecceived from the Dutch, having ſaved them more than once 

To be quit of HANO WIT E, Quietus e de hangwita, in royal from the enterprizes of the neighbouring princes. See Co u- 

charters, denotes an immunity, or freedom from the mul& | ,, MERCE. F g = 

or penalty above-mentioned. Quit de Larron pendu fans ſer- HANSEATIC, ſomething belonging to the alliance, or com- 

Jeants le roy, pany of the hanſe. | 
wen or Hans, an antient name, for a ſociety or com- Log ſay, the hanſeatic body; the hanſzatic towns, Ce. 
any ot merchants : particularly that of certain cities in Ger- + jog | | 

many, Cc. hence called hanſe e See Company, and HANSGRAVE®, the title of an officer in Germany, 


Haren Town. The hanſgrave is the chief of a company, or ſociety. 
The word hanſe, is obſolete High Dutch, or Teutonic, and| u Word is a compound of the German bayſe, and grofs 
— alliance, confederacy, "4 ciation, &c, Some derive it count. ; RAYE. | 
v om the two German words, am. ſce, that is, on the ſea 3 HAP, or HApr, in law, * to catch, or ſnatch a thing. 
9 | "2 Thus 
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Thus we meet with, to hap 
Littleton, fol. 8. alſo, to hap the rent. If partition be made 
between two and more land be allowed the one 
than the other; ſhe that hath moſt of the land, charges it to 
the other, and happeth the rent wherean aſſize is brought. 
HAQUENY, HacKnxy, an old French word for an amb- 
ling horſe. See Au BLIS. che 
HAQUEBUT,. a kind of fire- arm, otherwiſe called an hag- 
ut, or. harquebuſs. See HarqQueBuss. - 
HARANGUE#®, a modern French name for a ſpeech, or 


oration, i. e. a diſcourſe made by an orator in public. See | 


ORATI1ON, . 44 
* Menage derives che word from the Italian arenga, which ſig- 


niſies the ſame; formed, according to Ferrari, from arringo, | 
a juſt, or place of juſting. Others derive it from the Latin | 


ara, altar; by reaſon the firſt harangues were made before 
altars: whence the verſe of Juvenal, 
Aut Lugdunenſis rhetor diflurus ad aram. 
The word is alſo frequently uſed in an ill ſenſe, viz. for a 
too. pompous, prolix, or unſeaſonable ſpeech or declamation. 
In Homer, the poets generally harangue ere they come to 


fight; as, in England, criminals harangue on the ſcaffold be- | 
fore they die. S. Eurem. | ö 


HARBING ER, an officer of the king's houſhold, having 
four yeomen under him, who ride a day's journey before the 
court when it travels, to provide lodgings, &c. | 


HARBOUR, a ſea-port ; or a tation where ſhips may ride 


ſafe at anchor. See PR r. | 5 
The word is chiefly applied to thoſe cloſed, or ſecured with 
a boom, or chain; and that are furniſhed with a mole, &c. 
See Morte, &c. | 5 
To HARBOUR, popularly ſignifies to lodge, receive, or enter- 
tain; to find a retiring place. | Os - 
Among hunters, a hart is ſaid to harbour, when he goes to 


reſt ; whence, to unharbour a deer, is to diſlodge him. See | 


! 


_ HuNnTING. | g 
HARDENING, the act of communicating a greater degree 
of paris to a body than it had before. . HARDNEss. 
The hardening and tempering of iron and ſteel, makes a con- 
ſiderable article in the mechanical arts. See IRON, STEEL, 
'TEMPERING, Cc. eee PERL . 
There are divers ways of effecting it: as by the hammer; 


enching it, when hot, in cold water; caſe: hardening, c. 


u 
Po harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh fteel, 
they give it a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quench it in 
water, to make it very hard: Spaniſh and Venice ſteel only 
need a blood-red heat, and then to be quenched. See HEAT. 
The workmen ſometimes grind indigo, and ſallad oil together, 
and rub the mixture upon it with a woollen rag, while it is 

heating, and let it cool of itſelf, _ „ a 
If the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edge, ſpring, or 
pointed inſtrument, it may be let down, or made ſofter, thus: 
Take a piece of grindſtone, or whetſtone, and rub hard on 
the work, to take the black ſcurf off it, and brighten it; 
then let it heat in the fire, and, as it grows hotter, the colour 
will change by degrees, coming firſt to a light goldiſh colour, 
then to a darker goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a blue colour: 
chuſe which of theſe colours the work requires, and quench 
it ſuddenly in the water. Abs He ITIS | bg 

Hammer HARDENING, is moſtly uſed on iron and ſteel plates, 

for ſaws, ſprings, rules, &c. See SPRING, &c. 

Caſe HARDENING is thus performed : — Take cow-horn,. or 
hoof, dry it well in an oven, and beat it to powder ; put as 
much bay-ſalt as powder into ſtale urine, or white-wine vi- 

negar, and mix them well together; cover the iron, or ſteel, 
all over with this mixture, and wrap it up in loam, or plate 
iron, fo as the mixture touch every part of the work ; then 
put it in the fire, and blow the coals- to it, till the whole 
lump have a blood-red heat, but no higher; laſtly, take it out 
and quench it. 3 | | 5 

HARDNESS, Durities, in philoſophy, that quality in bodies, 
whereby their parts cohere firmly together, ſo as to reſiſt the 
touch. See CoHESION. | | | | 
In this ſenſe, hardneſ5 coincides with what on other occaſions 

we call firmneſs, and ſometimes ſolidity: in oppoſition to flui- 
dity. See FIRMNEss, SOLIDITY, and FLUIDITY. 

| More ſtrictly ſpeaking, a body is ſaid to be hard, when its 
parts mutually cohere, ſo as not to yield inwards, or give way 
to an external impulſe ; and therefore are not ſubject to any 
motion in reſpe& of each other, without breaking the body. 
In which ſenſe, hardneſs ſtands oppoſed to ſoftneſs, where 
the parts do readily give way. _ fs; 

The Peripatetics make hardneſs a ſecondary quality; as ſup- 
poſing it to ariſe from dryneſs, which is a primary one, and 
to be in proportion thereto, See QUALITY. 

Its remote cauſes, according to them, are either heat or cold, 
according to the diverſity of the ſubject: heat producing dry- 


neſs, and by that means hardneſs in clay ; and cold deing the | 


like in wax. 


T he epicurean and corpuſcular philoſophers, account for hard 
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do thoſe hooked parts hang on ? See PanTiIcs. 


ected by reſt; that is, by nothing at all. See Re: 
Sir Ifaac Newton ſhews, that the primary p One. J 
; feculy Bard; and not 
capable of being broke or divided by any in natu 
See MATTER, Bop, iq pot, G8. 6 
Theſe particles he maintains to be connected together by 
attractive power; and according to the circumſtances o thi 


But harivt is now wholly taken for a beaſt, which the lord by 


| cuſtom chuſes out of all the ſtore of his deceaſed tenant, be 


it horſe, ox, &c. and in ſome manors, the beſt piece of 
plate, jewel, or even the beſt moveable. 
Hariot is of two ſorts; viz.—Harior Cuſtom, where hariots 
have been paid time out of mind by cuſtom, after the death 
of a tenant for life. 1 2 3 
HAR1oOT Service, when a tenant holds by ſuch ſervice to pay 
hariot at the time of his death; which ſervice is expreſſed in 
the deed of feoffment. See SERVICE. | ET 
For this latter the lord ſhall diſtrain; and for the other he 
ſhall ſeize, and not diſtrain. . . 
If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, Barriot ſervice is ex- 
tinguiſhed ; but not ſo of hariot cuſtom. - See SOLE Tenant, 
HARLEQUIN, in the Italian comedy, a buffoon, quaintly 
dreſſed ; anſwering much the ſame purpoſe as a . 
drew, or jack pudding in our drolls, on mountebanks ſtages, 
Se. We have alſo introduced the harlequin upon our theatres; 
and this is one of the ſtanding characters in the modern gro- 
teſque entertainments. 12 „ 
The term took its riſe from a famous Italian comedian, who 
came to Paris under Henry III. and who frequenting the houſe 
of M. de Harlay ; his companions uſed to call him Harlequins, 
q. d. little Harlay, a name which has deſcended to all thoſe 
of the ſame rank, and profeſſion. ' . | 
HARLO T“, a woman given to incontinency ; or that makes 
a habit or a trade of proſtituting her body. See COURTEzZAN. 
*The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminutive whore/et, 

a a little whore. Others derive it from Arletta, miſtreſs to Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy, and mother to William the conqueror: 
Camden derives it from one Arlotba, concubine to William 
the conqueror. — Others from the Italian Arlarta, a proud 

Whore. n 1 I 70 8 
HARMONIA, in muſic, c. See the article HARMONY. 
HARMONIA, APMO NIA, in anatomy, a ſort of juncture, or 

articulation of the bones. See ARTICULATION. 

Harmonia is a ſpecies of the ſymphyſis, or juncture intended 

for abſolute reſt. See SYMPHYS1s. | | 
Two bones are ſaid to be joined per harmoniam, by harmonia, 
when the juncture is in one uniform, right, or circular line; 
or when the bones meet with even margins : in contradiſtinc- 

tion from ſutura, where they are indented. See SUTURA- 
The bones of the upper jaw, and moſt of the epiphy ſes, are 


joined per harmoniam. 


* 
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[|HARMONICA, Harmonics, a branch, or diviſion of 


the antient muſic. See Music. JET 

The harmonica is that part which conſiders the differences, 
and proportions of ſounds, with reſpect to acute and grave: 
in contradiſtinction from rhythmica, and metrica. dee 
RayTHMICA, and METRICA. £ | 

The only part of their. muſic the antients haue left us 2" 
' tolerable account of, is the harmonica 3 which itſelf is but 


neſs, from the figure of the component parts, and their union 
together, — Accordingly, ſome aſcribe it to the atoms, or 


* 


very general and theoretical. M. Mal 


mektrical. 
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Mr. Malcom, has made a very induſtrious and learned inqui- 


1 


i into the harmonica, or harmonic principles of the antients. | 


— They reduced their doctrine into ſeven parts, viz. of ſounds ; 
of intervals; of ſyſtems ; of the genera; of the tones, or modes; 
of mutations ; and of the melapzia. See each conſidered un- 
der its proper article, SOUND, INTERVAL, SYSTEM, Gz- 
neRA, Mop, MuUTATIon, G6. 
HAR MONICAL Arithmetic, is ſo much of the theory and 
doctrine of numbers, as relates to making the compariſons, re- 
ductions, &c. of muſical intervals, which are expreſſed by 
numbers, in order to our finding their mutual relations, com- 
tions, and reſolutions. See INTERVAL, &c. __— 
HARMONICAL Compoſition, in its general ſenſe, includes the 
compoſition both of harmony and melody, i. e. of muſic, or 
ſongs, both in a ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts. See HAR- 
MoNY, ME1oDy, and ComPos1TION. - . 
In its more proper and limited ſenſe, harmonical compoſition is 
reſtrained to that of harmony. In which ſenſe it may be de- 
ned the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle parts to- 
105 2 ſuch manner as to make one agreeable whole. See 
ons, Ge. 5 | 
The art of harmony has been long known under the name of 
counterpoint. See COUNTERPOINT. ed | 
At the time when parts were firſt introduced, muſic being then 
very ſimple, there were no different notes of time; and the 
parts were in every note made concord. 1 
his they afterwards called ſimple, or plain counterpoint, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another kind, then introduced, wherein 
notes of different value were introduced, and diſcords brought 
in between the parts. See DiscoRD. _ | 
This they called figurative counterpoint, See FIGURATIVE 
Counterpoint, et | 
HARrMONICAL Interval, is an interval, or difference of two 
ſounds which are agreeable to the ear, whether in conſonance 
or ſucceſſion, See INTERVAL. | 
Harmonical Intervals, therefore, ars the ſame with concords. 
See Cox co D. NG | ; 
They are thus called, as being the only eſſential ingredients 
of harmony. See Hakmony, 5 we, i 
HARMONICAL Proportion, is a ſort of proportion between three 
quantities, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond, 1s 
to the difference of the ſecond and third, as the firſt is to the 
third, „ | | 
Thus, 2: 3 :.6 ate harmonical ; becauſe 2: 6:: 1: 3 are geo- 


m— 


So four numbers are harmonical, when the firſt is to the 
fourth, as the difference of the firſt and ſecond, to the dif- 
ference of the third and fourth. | 5 
Thus, 24: 16: 12: 9 are harmonical ; becauſe 24: 2: : 8:3 
are geometrical. 1 wt” 
For the laws and rules of harmonical proportion, ſee Harmonical 
PROPORTION. | ho. SB tg 
HARMONICAL Series, is a ſeries of many numbers in continual 
harmonical proportion. See SERIES, and PROGRESSION. 

If there be four or more numbers, whereof every three imme- 
diate terms are harmonical; the whole makes an harmonical 
ſeries, of continual harmonical proportionals; as, 30: 20: 15: 
I2:10, . 

Or if every four immediately next each other are Bharmonical, 
it is alſo a continual Hharmonical ſeries, but of another ſpecies; 
as, 3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 36, Ce. x | 
HARMONICAL Sound, is aw appellation given by M. Sauveur 
to ſuch ſounds as always make a certain determinate number 
of vibrations, in the time that ſome other fundamental ſound, 
to which they are referred, makes one vibration. See SOUND, 
and VIBRATION, * OS ES 
Harmonical ſounds are produced by the parts of chords, &c. | 
which vibrate a certain number of times while the whole chord 
_ vibrates once. See CHoRD. | 
By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, &c. where 
the relations of the vibrations are four to five, or five to ſix, 
or two to three. See THIRD, Cc. ä 
The relations of ſounds, had only been conſidered in the ſeries 
of numbers, 1: 2, 2: 3, 3:4, 4:5, Cc. which produced the 
intervals called oave, fifth, fourth, third, &c. M. Sauveur 
firſt conſidered them in the natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. 
and examined the relations of the ſounds ariſing therefrom.— 
The reſult is, that the firſt interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the 
ſecond, 1: 3, a twelfth; the third, 1: 4, a fifteenth, or dou- 
ble octave; the fourth, 1 : 5, a ſeventeenth ; the fifth, 1: 6, 
a nineteenth, &c. | | | 
This new conſideration of the relations of ſounds, is more 
natural than the old one; and does expreſs and repreſent the 
Whole of muſic, and is in effect all the muſic that nature gives 
without the aſſiſtance of art. The ſtring of an harpſichord, 
or a bell, beſides their general ſound, which is proportionate to 
their length, tenſion, Qc. do alſo at the ſame time yield other 
ſubordinate and acuter ſounds, which a nice car, with a good 
attention, clearly diſtinguiſhes. EC e. 
Theſe ſubordinate ſounds ariſe from the particular vibrations 
of ſome of the parts of the ſtring, or bell, which are, as it 


were, detached from the reſt, and make ſeparate vibrations: 


— 
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in effect, every half, every third, every fourth, &e.. of the 
chord, performs its vibrations apart, while a general vibration 
s made of the whole chord. No all theſe ſubordinate ſounds 
are harmonical with regard to the whale ſound :, the leaſt acute 
which, we hear is octave with the whole ſound : the leaſt acute 
that follows, makes a twelfth with the whole ſound ; the 
next a ſeventeenth, &c. till they grow too acute for the ear 
to perceive them, Now nan 5. the whole, we hear. no 
ſuch thing as a ſound that makes a fifth, or a third, &c. with 
regard to the whole ſound ; none, in ſhort, but what are com- 


©. prized in the ſeries of harmonical ſounds. 


Add, that if the breath, or bellows that blow a wind inftru- 
ment, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone will be con- 
tinually raiſed, but this only in the ratio of the harmonical 
ſounds, —$So-that it appears that nature, when ſhe makes as 
it were a ſyſtem of muſic herſelf, uſes no other but this kind 
of ſounds ; and yet they had hitherto remained unknown to 
the muſicians : not but that they frequently fell into them, 
but it was inadvertently, and without knowing what they 
did. —M. Sauveur ſhews, that the ſtructure of the organ de- 
pends entirely on this unknown principle. See Or can, 


HARMONY“, AMON IA, in muſic, the agreeable reſult of 


an union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at one and the ſame 
time; or, the mixture of divers ſounds, which together have 
an effect agreeable to the ear, See SOUND, 
The word is Greek gn, formed of the verb Agen, cone 
venire, congruere, to agree, quadrate, match, &. 
As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces melody, 
ſo does a continued combination of them produce harmony. 
See MELopy. : | 
Among ti antients, however, as ſometimes alſo among the 
moderns, harmony is uſed in the ſtrict ſenſe of conſonance 3 
and ſo is equivalent to the ſymphony, See Consonance, 
and SYMPHONY. - = : 776 
The words concord, and harmony, do really ſignify the ſame 
thing; though cuſtom has made a little difference between 
them. Concord is the agreeable effect of two ſounds in con- 
ſonance; and harmony the effect of any greater number o 
agreeable ſounds in conſonance. See Cox cox v. | 


Again, harmony always implies conſonance : but concord is 


alſo applied to ſounds in ſucceſſion ; though never but where 
the terms can ſtand agreeably in conſonance.—T he effect of 
an agreeable ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, is called melody ; as 
that of an agreeable conſonance, harmony. 

The antients ſeem to have been entirely unacquainted with 
harmony; the ſoul of the modern muſic.—In all their expli- 
cations of the melopœia, they ſay not one word of the con- 
cert, or harmony of parts. We have inſtances, indeed, of 
their joining ſeveral voices, or inſtruments, in conſonance ; 
but then thoſe voices, c. were not ſo joined, as that each 
had a diſtin and proper melody, ſo making a ſucceſſion, of 
various concords ; but were either uniſons, or oQtaves, in 
every note; and ſo all performed the ſame individual melody, 
and conſtituted one ſong. See SoNG, SYNAULIA, &c. 
When the parts differ, not in the tenſion of the whole, but 
in the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes; it is this that 


- conſtitutes the modern art of harmony, See Music, and 


ParT. | 

Harmony is well defined the ſum or reſult of the combination 
of two or more concords, z. e. of three or more ſimple ſounds 
ſtriking the ear all together; and different compoſitions of con- 
cords make different harmony. . 4 
To underſtand the nature, and determine the number, and 
preference of harmonies; it is to be conſidered, that in every 
compound ſound, where there are no more than three ſimple 
ones, there are three kinds of relations, viz. the primary re- 
lation of every ſimple ſound to the fundamental, or graveſt, 
whereby they make different degrees of concord with it :*the 
mutual relations of the acute ſounds each with other, where- 
by they mix either concord or diſcord into the compound : and 
the ſecondary relation of the whole, whereby all the terms 


| unite their vibrations, or coincide more or leſs frequently. 


Suppoſe, e. g. four ſounds, A, B, C and D, whereof A is 
the graveſt ; B next; then C; and D the acuteſt, — Here, 
A is the fundamental ; and the relations of B, C, and D, to 
A, are primary relations : So, if B be athird g above A, that 
primary relation is 4 to 5; and if C be fifth to A, that pri- 
mary relation is 2 to 3: and if D be octave to A, that is x 
to 2. For the mutual relations of the acute terms B, C, D, 
they are had by taking their primary relations to the funda- 
mental, and ſubſtracting each leſſer from each greater: thus, 
B to C is 5 to 6, a third /; B to D is 5 to 8, a ſixth /, &c. 
—Laſtly, to find the ſecondary relation of the whole, ſeek 


the leaſt common dividend to all the leſſer terms or numbers 
will be 


of the primary relations, i. e. the leaſt fiumber that 


divided by each of them exactly: this is the thing ſought ; and 


ſhews that all the ſimple ſounds coincide, after ſo many vi- 


brations of the fundamental as the n r expreſſes. _ 
So in the preceding example, the leſſer terms of the three 
primary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common dividend 
is 4. Conſequently, at every fourth vibration of the funda- 
mental, the whole will | coincide, * 
ow 
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concord. 80 let any number of ſounds be as 4: 5: 6: 8, they 
may ſtand in harmony, by reaſon each to each is concord: 


but the following ones cannot, viz. 4, 6, 9, becauſe 4 : 9 
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Nor bern, we have obſerved, is a compound ſound, cbn- 
| fiſting of three or more ſimple ſounds, — Its proper ingre- 


dients are concords ; and all diſcords, at leaſt in the primary 
and mutual relations, are abſolutely forbidden. — Tt is true, 


diſcords are uſed in muſic z but not for themſelves ſimply, 
but to ſet off the concords by their contraſt and oppoſition. 
See DiscorD, tr | 


ence any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand in 
primary relation with a common fundamental; we diſcover 


whether or no they conſtitute a perſect harmony, by finding 


their mutual relations. Thus, ſuppoſe the following con- 


cords, or primary relations, vis. the greater third, fifth, and 
cctave given; their mutual relations are all concord, and there- 


fore may ſtand in harmony. For the greater third and fifth 
are to one another, as 5: 6, a leſſer third. The greater third 


octave, are as 3: 4, a lefler fourth. But if fourth, fifth and 
octave be propoſed, it is evident they cannot ſtand in harmo- 
ny; by reaſon, betwixt the fourth and fifth there is a diſcord, 


wiz. the ratio 8:9. Again, ſuppoſing any number of ſounds 


which are concord each to the next, from the loweſt to the 


higheſt ; to know if they can ſtand in harmony, we muſt find 


the primary, and all the mutual relations, which muſt be all 


is diſcord. 


The neceſſary conditions of all harmony, then, are concords | 


in the primary and mutual relations; on which footing, a ta- 
ble is eaſily formed of all the poſſible varieties. But to deter- 
mine the preference of harmonies, the ſecondary relations are 


likewiſe to be conſidered. The perfection of harmonies de- 


nds on all the three relations: it is not the beſt primary re- 
tions that make beſt harmony ; for then a fourth and fifth 


muſt be better than a fourth and ſixth : whereas the firſt two 


cannot ſtand together, becauſe of the diſcord in the mutual re- 
lation. Nor does the beſt ſecondary relation carry it ; for 
then would a fourth and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation with 


a common fundamental is 6, be better than a leſſer third and | 


fifth, whofe ſecondary relation is 10 : but here alſo the pre- 
ference is due to the better mutual relation.—Indeed, the 
mutual relations depend on the primary; though not ſo as that 


the beſt primary ſhall always produce the beſt mutual rela- 


tion; however, the primary relations are of the moſt impor- 


| tance ; and together with the ſecondary, afford us the fol- 


Jowing rule for determining the preference of harmonies. 

Viz. Comparing two harmonies, which have an equal number 
of terms; that which has the beſt primary and ſecondary rela- 
tions, is moſt perfect. But in caſes where the advantage is 
in the primary relation of the one, and the ſecondary of the 
other, we have no certain rule: The primary are: certainly 
the moſt conſiderable ; but how the advantage in theſe ought 


to be proportioned to the diſadvantage in the other, or vice 


verſa, we know not. So that a well turned ear muſt be the 


laſt reſort in theſe caſes. 
Harmony is divided into ſimple and compound. 


The ingredients of imple harmony, are the ſeven ſimple ori- 
ginal concords, of which there can be but eighteen different 
combinations, that are harmony ; which we give in the fol- 
lowing table from Mr, Malcolm, 


Table of ſimple HARMONIES, 
2dary rel. 2dary rel. 
fifth oRtave|] 2 third g fifthy 4 [third g fifth octave 
fourth octave z [third / fifth] ro] third / fifth octave 
ſixth g oQtave| 3 |fourth, ſixth g 3 | fourth, ſixth g octave 
third g octave 4 [third g ſixth g|12|third g ſixth g octave 
third / octave 5 [third / ſixth /| 5 [third / ſixth / octave 
ſixth I octave] 5 Ifourth, ſixth /| 15 | fourth, ſixth 7 octave 


Theſe are all the poſſible combinations of the concords that 
make harmony : for the octave is compounded of a fifth and 
fourth, or a fixth and third, which have a variety of greater 
and leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt ſix harmonies compoſed : 
then, the fifth being compoſed of the greater third and leſſer 
third, and the ſixth of fourth and third; from theſe proceed 
the next ſix of the table: then an octave joined to each of 
theſe fix, make the laſt fix. | 

The perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the order of 
the table: of the firſt ſix each has an octave ; and their pre- 
ference is according to the perfection of the other leſſer con- 
cord joined to the octave.— For the next fix, the preference 
is given to the two combinations with the fifth, whereof that 
which has the third g is beſt; then to theſe two combinations 


with the ſixth g, of which that which has the fourth is beſt. | 


For the laſt ſix, they are not placed laſt as being the leaſt 
perfect, but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and are the 
mixtures of the other twelve with each other, In point of 
perfection they are plainly preferable to the preceding fix, as 
A the very ſame ingredients, and an octave more. 


4 


and octave, areas 5:8, a lefler ſixth, And the fifth, and 


Simple HARMONY, is that where there is no concord to the 
fundamental above an octave. 
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Cenpennd HatMony, is that which to the fimple bormony rmny of 


— 2 9 of. another octave. ö 
or the compound harmonies, their variety is « | 
8 of the combinations of the 1 Rea of a 
Ak Mom v, again, ma divided into that of concor 
that of ie d. - GT hal 6, ins 
The fr/? is that we have hitherto 
w_ mw Gen pr admitted. | | 
e ſecond is that wherein diſcords are uſed, intermixed wi. 
the concords. See HarMonicAL Compoſition. 855 
Compoſition of Harmony, See HanMↄLpc AL Compdſitio 
HARMONY is ſometimes alſo uſed in a laxer ſenſe, to denote 
an agreement, ſuitableneſs, union; conformity, &c, 
_ In muſic, we ſometimes apply it to a ſingle voice, when ſo⸗ 
a clear, and = } 5 * ſingle inſtrument, when it 
ields a very agteeable ſound.— Thus, we fa 
" her woes, '* his lute, &c, e s 
In matters of learning, we uſe harmony for a certain agree. 
ment between the ſeveral parts of the diſcourſe, which renders 
the reading thereof agreeable.— In this ſenſe we fay, harms. 
nious periods, &c. See PERIOD, NUMBERs, Cc. | 
In architecture, harmony denotes an agreeable relation be. 
tween the parts öf a building. See SYMMETRY, 
In painting, they ſpeak of an harmony, both in the ordon. 


conſidered, and wherein 


the ordonnance, it ſignifies the union, or connection betw 
the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject of the piece. See OF- 
DONNA cg. 5 | 
In the colouring,” it denotes the union, of agreeable mixture 
of different colours. See CoLovuninG. ren; 

M. de la Chambre derives the harmony of colours from the 
ſame proportions as the harmony of ſounds. —This he inſiſts 
on at large, in his treatiſe Of the colours of the Rainbow, On 
this principle, he lays down green as the moſt agreeable of co- 
lours, correſponding to the octave in muſic; red, to a fifth; 
yellow, to a fourth, &c. See CoLoun, and LIGHT. 
Harmony, or Evangelical HARMony, is alſo a title of di- 
vers books, compoſed to ſhew the uniformity, and agreement 
of the four evangeliſts. See EvANGEL1ST. 

The firſt attempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian, or 
Theophilus of Antioch, in the ſecond century. — After his 
example, divers other harmanies have been compoſed, by Am- 
monius of Alexandria, Euſebius of Cæſarea, Janſenius biſhop 
of Ghant, M. Toinard, Mr. Whiſton, &c. 


motions of the ſtars and planets. See SYSTEM. | 
Plato, Philo Judæus, S. Auguſtine, S. Ambroſe, S. Iſidore, 
Bœthius, and many others, are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the 
opinion of this harmony, which they attribute to the various 
proportionate impreſſions of the heavenly globes upon one 
another; which acting under proper intervals, form an Bar- 
mony.—It is impoſſible, according to them, that ſuch ſpacious 
bodies, moving with ſo much rapidity, ſhould be ſilent; on the 
contrary, the atmoſphere, continually impelled by them, muſt 
yield a ſet of ſounds, proportionate to the impulſions it re- 
ceives: conſequently, as they do not all run the ſame circuit, 
nor with one and the ſame velocity, the different tones ariſing 
from the diverſity of motions, directed by the hand of the Al- 
mighty, form an admirable ſymphony, or concert. See Mu- 
SIC, SPHERE, Oc. | | 
8. Irenæus, S. Baſil, and S. Epiphanius, have appeared againſt 
the notion. | | 1355 
re-e/tabliſhed HA Rx MoNx, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. Leibnitz, 
by means whereof he accounts for the union, or communi- 
cation between the ſoul and body. See SOUL, Cc. 
The philoſophers had univerſally held, that the ſoul and body 
act really and phyſically on each other. Des Cartes firſt ap- 
peared, and ſhewed that the heterogeneity of their nature did 
not allow of ſuch real union; and that they could only have 
an apparent one, whereof God is the mediator. See Cavs. 
M. Leibnitz, unſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſes, cfz- 
bliſhes a third. —A ſoul or ſpirit he obſerves, is to have a cet. 
tain ſeries of thoughts, deſires, and wills: A body, which 
is only a machine, is to have a certain ſeries of motions, to 
be determined by the combination of its mechanical diſpol- 
tion, with the impreſſions of external objects. 
If, now, there be found a ſoul and a body ſo framed, that 
the whole ſeries of wills of the ſoul, and the whole ſeries of 
motions of the body, exactly correſpond ; and at the fam: 
time, for inſtance, when the ſoul deſires to go to any ple, 
the two feet move mechanically that way: this ſoul and bod 
will have a relation to one another, not by any actual union 
between them, but by the conſtant and perpetual correſpon- 
dence of the ſeveral actions of both. Now, God puts together 
this ſoul and body, which had ſuch a correſpondence alte, 
cedent to their union; ſuch a pre-e/tabliſhed harmony. —* 
the ſame is to be underſtood of all the other ſouls and bodies, 
that have been or ever will be joined. 3 
In effect, the laws of motion in the body, ſucceeding in t 
order of efficient cauſes, do alſo agree and correſpond _—_ 


nance and compoſition, and in the colours of a picture. <In 


HARMONY of the Spheres, or Celeſtial HARMox v, is a ſort 
of muſic much ſpoke of by many of the philoſophers and fa- 
thers ; ſuppoſed to be produced by the regular, ſweetly tuned 
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time when the ſoul wills. 1 ee 
The fame principle he extends further, and makes a pre- a- 
bliſhed harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace ; 
to account for the apparent communication between them, 
and make phyſical and moral evil correſpond; See GRACE, 
v1, Ec. 5 

— i the ſyſtem of pre-e/tabliſhed harmony, harmony pre- 
etablis, Te author's way of ſtating and inforcing it, may 
de ſeen in his Eſſuis de Theodiree. 


HARMONY, in anatomy. See the article HARMONIA. 
HARMOSTES®, or HarmosTaA, in antiquity, a fort of 


magiſtrate among the Spartans, whereof there were ſeveral ; 
whoſe buſineſs was to look to the building of citadels, and re- 
iring the forts, and fortifications of the cities. 
The word is Greek, appwornys; formed of & hh apto, concin- 
0, J adapt, concert, c. 


HARNESS“, a compleat armour; or the whole equipage 


and accoutrements of a cavalier, heavily armed; as cas k, cui- 
raſs, &c. See ARMOUR ; ſee alſo CAsk, CuiRass, &c. 
#* The word is formed of the French,  harnois 3 which ſome de- 
rive from the Greek &,? a lamb's skin; by reaſon they 
antiently covered themſelves herewith. Du Cange obſerves, 
that the word harne/jum is uſed in the corrupt Latin in the 
fame ſenſe ; and that it comes from the High Dutch, harnas, 
or harniſch. Others derive it from the Italian, arne/e 3 others 
from the Celtic, harnes, a cuiraſs. : ; 
Under king Richard IL. it was expreſly forbid all men to ride 
in harneſs, with launcegays, &c. Vid. Stat. 7 R. II. c. 13. 
In the {tatute 2 H. VI. c. 14. harneſs ſeems to include all 


kind of furniture for offence, as well as defence, both of man 
and horſe : as ſwords, buckles for belts, girdles, &c. 
HARNESS is alſo uſed for the furniture put on a horſe, to draw 


in a coach, waggon, or other carriage; as collars, leathers, 
traces, &c, | | 


HARO®, Harov, or Haror, in the Norman cuſtoms, — 


Clamor de Hako, is a cry, or formula of invoking the aſſiſt- 


ance of juſtice, againſt the violence of ſome offender, who up- 


on hearing the word haro, is obliged to deſiſt, on pain of be- 

ing ſeverely puniſhed for his outrage, and to go with the party 
injured before the judge, See CLAMOR. ; 

The word is commonly derived of h and roul, as being ſup- 

ſed an invocation of the ſovereign power, to aſſiſt the weak 

againſt the ſtrong ; on occaſion of Raoul firſt duke of Norman. 

dy, about the year 912; who rendered himſelf venerable to his 

ſubjects by the ſeverity of his juſtice ; ſo that they called on 

him even after his death, when they ſuffered any oppreſſion.— 

Guill. Guiart ſpeaks of the ha rous, or ha roul, as a Jullitary 

cry, firſt brought into Neuſtria by the Normans, under the 

conduct of Raoul. Others ſay, that during his lifetime they 

uſed to cry 4 Raoul, I cite you to appear before Raoul; by 

reaſon he adminiſtred juſtice to his ſubjects in perſon. 

others, as M. Caſeneuve, take all theſe etymologies to be falſe ; 


and ſuppoſe the word Haro, to have been a cry long before 


duke Raoul. Some derive it from Harola king of Denmark, 
who in the year 826, was made grand conſervator of juſtice at 


Mentz : others, from the Daniſh aa rau, q. d. help me; a cry) 


raiſed by the Normans, in flying from a king of Denmark, 
named Roux, who made himſelf duke of Normandy. 
The letters of the French chancery have uſually this clauſe, 
Non obſtant clameur de haro, Cc. 


The haro had antiently ſuch vaſt power, that a poor man of 


the city of Caen, named Aſſelin, in virtue hereof, arreſted the 
corps of William the conqueror, in the middle of the funeral 
proceſſion, till ſuch time as his ſon Henry had paid the value 
of the land in queſtion ; which was that whereon the chapel 
was built, where he was interred. 


HARP®, a muſical inſtrument, of the ſtring kind; being of 


a triangular figure, and placed on end between the legs to be 
play'd on. N 
* Papias, and Du Cange after him, will have the Harp to have 
took its name from the Arpi, a people of Italy, who were the 
firſt that invented it; and from whom it was borrowed by 
other nations. Menage, c. derive the word from the Latin 
Barpa; and that from the German herp, or harp. Others bring 
it from the Latin carpo, becauſe touched or thrummed with the 
fingers. Dr. Hickes derives it from harpa, or hearpa, which 
fignify the ſame thing; the firſt in the language of the Cimbri, 
the ſecond in that of the Anglo-Saxons.— The Engliſh priett 
who wrote the life of S. Dunitan, and who lived with him in 
the tenth century, ſays, C. 2. n. 12. Sumpſit ſecum ex more 
Cytharam ſuam, quam paterna lingua hearpam vocamus 3 which 
intimates the word to be Anglo-Saxon. 


There is ſome diverſity in the ſtructure of harps.— That 
called the triple harp has 78 ſtrings or chords, in three rows, 


49 in each, which make four octaves: the firſt row is for the |: 


ſemi-tones; and the third is in uniſon with the firſt. There 
are two rows of pins, or ſcrews, on the right ſide, ſerving to 
keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, which are faſtned at the 
Other end to three rows of pins on the upper ſide. 

This inftrumeat is truck with the finger and thumb of both 
hands, Its muſic is much like that of the ſpinett; all its 
ſtrings going from ſemi-tone to ſemi-tone : whence ſome call 
it an inverted ſpinett. See SPINETT. 

It is capable of a much greater degree of perſection than the 
late. See Lurx. 

Vor. I. 


ges of the ſoul; ſo that the body is determined to act at the| 


But 


| 


HAR 


Eing David is uſually painted with a harp in his hands; but 
we have no teſtimony in all antiquity, that the Hebrew harp, 
which they call chinnor, was any thing like ours.—On a 
Hebrew medal of Simon Maccabizus we ſee two ſorts of mu- 
ſical inſtruments; but they are both of them very different 
from our harp, and only conſiſt of three or four ſtrings. — 
All authors agree, that it is very different from the hy ra, ci- 
thara, or barbiton, uſed among the Romans. See LYRA. 

Fortunatus, Lib. VII. Carm. 8. witneſſes, that it was an 

inſtrument of the barbarians. 

Romanuſque lyra, plaudet tibi barbarus harpã 
Grecus achilliacs, crotta Britanna canat, 

HARPIES, APIYIAL, Hareyiz, in antiquity, a rapa- 
cious impure ſort of monſters, of the bird kind, mentioned 
among the poets. 

They are repreſented with wings, ears like bears, bodies like 

vultures, faces like women, and feet and hands hooked like 

the talons of birds of prey. See Virgil, Zneid. Lib. 15 

who gives a deſcription of them. 

The antients looked on the harpies as a ſort of genii, or dæ- 
mons.— Some make them the daughters of Tellus and Ocea- 
3nus, the earth and ocean; whence, ſays Servius, it is, that 

they inhabit an iſland, half on land, and half in water. Va- 

lerius Flaccus makes them the daughters of Typhon. 

There were three harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Celœno; 

which laſt Homer calls Padirge.—Helod, in his Theogony, 

V. 267. only reckons two, Aello and Ocypete ; and makes 

them the daughters of Thaumas and Electra; affirming, that 

they had wings, and went with the rapidity of the wind. Ze- 
phyrus begat of them Balius and Xanthus, Achilles's horſes. 

Pherecydes relates, that the Boreades expelled them from the 

AÆgean and Sicilian ſeas, and purſued them as far as the 

iſlands, which he calls Plotæ, and Homer Calyne ; and 

which have ſince been called Strophades. Wy 

Voſſius, De idolol. L. III. c. 99. p. 63. thinks, that what 

the antients have related of the harpies, agrees to no other 

birds ſo well as the bats found in the territories of Darien in 

South America.—Theſe animals kill not only birds, but dogs 

and cats; and prove very troubleſome to men by their 

peckings. But the antients, as the ſame Voſſius obſerves, 
knew nothing of theſe birds. By the harpics, therefore, he 
thinks they could mean nothing elſe but the wird: ; and that it 
was on this account they were made daughters of Electra, the 
daughter of Oceanus. Such is the ſentiment of the ſcholiaſts 
of Apollonius, Heſiod, and Euſtathius. — Their names, Aello, 

Ocypete, Celceno, are ſuppoſed to be a further argument, 

HARPINEER, or HarPoxnegtr, an engincer, or fiſher- 
man, who manages, and throws the harping-iron. Sce 
HaRPiNnG-lron, - . ay On 
The harpineers, are the moſt robuſt and dextrous perſons in 
the crew of ſhips ſent on whale-fiſhing. — Their place is at 
the end of the pinnace, and they direct the ſteerſman as well as 
the rowers,” When they come within reach of the whale, they 

dart their iron with great vehemence into his head, ſo as to 
penetrate the skin and fat, and. enter deep into the fleſh. Im- 
mediately upon this, the whale dives to the bottom, and when 
he returns to the air again to fetch breath, the hqrpineer takes 
occaſion to ftrike him afreſh ; though he would have died of 
the former wound: it being a circumſtance well aſſured, that 
blood never ſtanches, nor wounds ever heal in the water. 
This done, the other fiſhers approach aſide of him, and 
run a long ſpear ſhod with iron under the fins, through the 
inteſtines, into his breaſt. The blood now ſpouts out, and 
the carcaſe welters in its own fat. It remains to tow him 
to ſhore, there to cut off the blubber, &c. See Mpale- 
FisHERY. © | | : 3 

As ſoon as the Harpincer perceives the ſturgeon's belly, which 
is frequently turning, now on this ſide, and then on that, he 

darts his iron into the ſame, as being deſtitute of ſcales. Denis 

Hiſt. de / Amerique. See Sturgeon- FISHER VL. | 

HARPING-Hor, HARP AGO, HarPoox, a ſort of dart, 
or ſpear, faſtned to a line, wherewith they catch whales and 
other large fiſh, as ſturgeons, c. See aries 
This harping- iron is a large javelin of forged iron, five or ſix 
feet long, with a ſharp, cutting, triangular point, barbed like 
that of an arrow. At the upper end is engraven the harpi- 
neer's name, near a ring, to which the line is faſtned, which 
they let down as ſoon as the fiſh is ſtruck, to give him room 
to dive, &c, See Whale-FisHERy. 

HARPINGS, in a ſhip, properly denotes her breadth at the 
bow. Some alſo call the ends of the bends, which are faſtned 
into the ftem, harpings. 

HARPOCRATIANS, a ſect of heretics mentioned by 

Celſus; the ſame with Carpocratians. See CARPOCRA- 

TIANS. | 
HARPSICHORD, or Hazxys1cnor, a muſical inſtrument 

of the ſtring kind; play'd after the manner of an organ. See 

OnGan,. 7 5 

The Italians call it clave cimbala, and the French clavecin. 

In Latin it is uſually called grave cymbalum, q. d. a large or 

deep cymbal. See CYMBAL. 560 OG 

The harpſichord is furniſhed with a ſet of keys; ſometimes 
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HAT 


two ſets:— The touching or firiking of theſe keys, moves 4 
kind of little jacks, which move a double row of chords, or 
ſtrings of braſs and iron, ſtretched on the table of the inftru- 
ment over four bridges. See Muse. 
HARQUEBUSS “, in our antient ſtatutes, called alſo Ar- | 
 QUEBUsE, HaqQueeuT, or HAGBUT ; is a hand-gun ; 
or a fire-arm of a proper length, &c. to be bore in the arm. 
See Gun. | 4 
The word is formed of the French, arguebuſe: and that from 
the Italian, arcobu/io, or arco abuſe, of arco, a bow, and bufio, 
a hole ; on acccount of the touch-hole, at which the pow- 
der is put to prime it; and that it ſucceeded. to the bows of 


the antients. 

The harquebuſs is properly a fire-arm, of the ordinary length 
of a musket, or fowling-piece ; cocked, uſually, with a 
wheel. — Hanzelet preſcribes its legitimate length to be forty 
calibers ; and the weight of its ball one ounce, ſeven eighths ; 
its charge of powder as much. 

There is alſo a larger kind, called harquebuſs a croc, much of 
the nature of our blunderbuſſes, uſed in war, for the defence 
of places ; being uſually reſted on ſomething when diſcharged. 
be firſt time theſe inſtruments were ſeen, was in the 
imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonnivet out of the 


' ſtate of Milan, —T hey were ſo big and heavy, that there | 


were two men to carry them. They are now little uſed ex- 
cept in ſome old caſtles, and by the French in ſome of their 
garriſons, | | 
HARRIER, a kind of hound, called in Latin ſagax, from 
his tracing, or chaſing by foot. —Being endowed with an ad- 
mirable gift of ſmelling, and alſo very bold in the purſuit of 
bis game. See HounD. 
There are ſeveral kinds, all differing in their ſervices ; ſome 
are for the hare, fox, wolf, hart, buck, badger, otter, pole- 


cat, weaſel, coney ; ſome, in fine, for one game, ſome for 


another, c. See HUN T ING. 

HARROW, in husbandry, a drag made in a ſquare form, to 

break the clods of earth after ploughing. See PLouGHiING, 
T1ILLIiNG, SowWING, c. | | 
It conſiſts of three parts: 1. The harrow-bulls ; which 
are the holes where the nails go in; 29. The flots, which 
'are the croſs pins; 3%, The harrow-tines, pins, or tuſhes, 
which are iron nails; 4% The hook, - being that which 
faſtens the horſe to them; 5% The couples, when two 
 harrows are tied together. 5 

HART, in the foreſt law, a ſtag, or male deer of five years 
old compleat. See GAME. | 
If the king or queen hunt him, and he eſcape, he is called a 

Hart royal. See HUN TIN . 
And if by ſuch hunting he be chaſed out of the foreſt, pro- 
clamation is commonly made in the places adjacent, that in 
regard of the paſtime the beaſt has afforded the king or queen, 
none ſhall hurt, or hinder him from returning to the foreſt ; 
upon which he is called an hart royal proclaimed. See Pu R- 
LIEU, Ec. 

HarTs-Horn, Cornu Cervi. See the article Harts-Hokx. 

HarT-Hunting. See the article Hart-HUNTING. | 

HAR T H-Peny, or HaRTH-Silver. See CRIMNEY-Money, 
and PETER-Pence, | DIY 

HARUSPEX, or AR Us PEx, in antiquity, a fort of prieſt, 

or diviner, who inſpects and conſiders the entrails of beaſts, 
particularly thoſe of victims; to find ſigns, or indications of 
ſomething he wants to know. See AR Us PIC ES, and Divi- 
NATION, 
Cicero, de Divinat. L. II. explains the difference between 
auſpex and Hharuſpex. See AUSPICES, 

HA SSO C, denotes a baſs, or cuſhion made of ruſhes, to 
kneel or reſt the feet on in churches. | 

HAST A, or HasTa Pura, among medaliſts, ſignifies a kind 


of ſpear, or javelin, not ſhod, or headed with iron; or ra- 


ther, an antient ſcepter, ſomewhat longer than ordinary, oc- 
caſionally given to all the gods. See SCEPTER. | 
The haſta is ſuppoſed a ſymbol of the goodneſs of the gods, 
and of the conduct of providence, which is equally mild and 
forcible. | 
HasTa, in ſome countries, is a meaſure, or quantity of ground 
* amounting to thirty paces ; thus called, according to M. du 
Cange, from the ha/ia, or rod, wherewith it was mea- 
ſured. | 
HASTIVE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh for 
early, forward, or ſomething that comes before the ordinary 


time, or ſeaſon. | | 
The give fruits are ſtrawberries and cherries We have 


alſo haſtive peas, &c. 


HAT, a covering for the head, wore by the men throughout | 


the weſtern part of Europe. See HE ap. 
Hats are chiefly made of hair, wool, &c. worked, fulled, 


and faſhioned to the figure of the head. See Hair, and | 


Wool. 
Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 1400 ; at 


which time they became of uſe for country wear, riding, Cc. 
F. Daniel relates, that when Charles II. made his pub- 


the crown itſelf. 


| the plank, the baſoned hat, being firſt dipt in the 


lic entry into Rouen in 1449, he had on a hat lined with 


red velvet, and ſurmounted with a plume, or tuft of fearhes, 
—He adds, that it is from this __ at leaſt — thi 
reigns that en of A and caps is to be dated, which 
enceforward began to take place of the chape hoods 
5 had been — before. : 1 mn 
n progreſs of time; from the laity, the clergy likewiſe tc. 
the habit; but it was looked 3 r — 
ral regulations were publiſhed, forbidding any prieſt, or 4 
gious perſon, to appear abroad in a hat without cornets: and 
enjoining them to keep to the uſe of chaperoons, made of 
black cloth, with decent carnets: if they were poor, t 
were at leaſt to have cornets faſtned to their hats, and this 
upon penalty of ſuſpenſion and excommunication. Indeed 
the uſe of hats is ſaid to have been of a longer ſtanding amon 
the eccleſiaſtics of Brittany, by two hundred years; — 
cially among the eanons: but theſe were no other than a kind 
of caps; and it was from hence aroſe the ſquare caps wore in 
colleges, &c, See Cap. #5 x OS 
Lobineau obſerves, that a biſhop of Dol, in the twelfth cen- 


tury, zealous for good order, allowed the canons alone to 
wear ſuch hats; enjoining, that if any other perſon ſhould 
come with them to church, divine ſervice ſhould immediately 


ſtand ſtill. T. I. p. 845. 


Hats make a very conſiderable article in commerce, —The 
fineſt, and thoſe moſt valued, are made of the pure hair of 


an amphibious animal, called cafor, or beaver, frequent in 


Canada, and other provinces of north America, See Cas- 
TOR, 55 0 | | 


Method of making Ha Ts. —Hats, we have obſerved, are made 


either of wool, or hair of divers animals, particularly the 
Caſtor, hare, coney, camel, &c. The proceſs is much the 
ſame in all ; for which reaſon we ſhall content ourſelves to 
inſtance in that of caſtors. 4 

The skin of this animal is ſet with two kinds of hair; the 
one long, ſtiff, gloſſy, and pretty ſcarce ;z this being what 
renders the skin, or fur, of ſo much value. See Fux. The 
other ſhort, thick, and foft ; which alone is uſed in Hats. 
To tear off one of theſe kinds of hair, and cut the other, the 
batters, or rather the women employed for that purpoſe, make 
uſe of two knives, a large one like a ſhoemaker's knife, for 
the long hair; and a ſmaller, not unlike a vine-knife, where- 
with they ſhave, or ſcrape off the ſhorter hair. 

When the hair is off, they mix the ſtuff; to one third of 
dry caſtor, putting two thirds of old coat, i. e. hair which 
has been wore ſome time by the ſavages ; and card the whole 
with cards, like thoſe uſed in the woollen manufactory, only 
finer. This done, they weigh it, and take more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſize or thickneſs of the hat intended. — The 
ſtuff is now laid on the hurdle, which is a ſquare table, paral- 
lel to the horizon, having longitudinal chinks cut through it, 
On this hurdle, with an inſtrument called a bow, much re- 
ſembling that of a violin, but larger; whoſe ftring is worked 
with a little bow-ſtick, and thus made to play on the furs ; 
they fly and mix them together, the duſt and filth at the 
ſame time paſſing through the chinks. This they reckon one 
of the moſt difficult operations in the whole; by reaſon of the 
juſtneſs required in the hand to make the ſtuff fall preciſely to- 
gether, and that it may be every where of the ſame thickneſs, 
In lieu of a bow, ſome Hatters make uſe of a ſieve, or ſearce 
of hair, through which they paſs the ſtuff. 

After this manner, they form gores, or two capades, of an 
oval form, ending in an acute angle atop.— And with what 


ſtuff remains, they ſupply and ſtrengthen them in places where 


they happen to be ſlenderer than ordinary.— Though it is to 
be remembred, that they deſignedly make them thicker in the 
brim, near the crown, than towards the circumference, or in 
The capades thus finiſhed, they go on to harden them into 
cloſer, more conſiſtent flakes, by. prefling down a hardening 
Ain, or leather thereon. —This done, they are carried to 
the baſon, which is a ſort of bench with an iron plate fitted 
therein, and a little fire underneath it ; upon which laying 
one of the hardened capades, ſprinkled over with water and a 
ſort of mould applied thereon ;. the heat of the fire, with the 
water and prefling, imbody the ſtuff into a flight hairy 
ſort of tuff, or felt: after which, turning up the edges all 
around over the mould, they lay it by ; and thus proceed to 
the other. This finiſhed, the two are next joined together, 
ſo as to meet in an angle atop, and only form one con 
cap, after the manner of a manica Hippocrates. _ 
The hat thus baſoned, they remove it to a large kind of fe- 
ceiver or trough, reſembling a mill- hopper, going ſloping ® 
narrowing down from the edge, or rim, to the bottom, 
which is a copper kettle, filled with water and grounds, lebt 
hot for the purpoſe. —On the deſcent or ſloping fide, calle 
kettle, 15 
laid. —And here they proceed to work it, by rolling and - 
rolling it again and again, one part after another, firſt wit 
the hand, and then with a little wooden roller ; taking care 
to dip it from time to time : till at length by thus fu 65 
and thickening it, four or ſive hours, it is reduced to _— 
or dimenſions of the hat intended, — To ſecure the 8 


HAT 


from being injured by this frequent rolling, c. they uſually 
guard them with a ſort-of thick gloves. | Fo 
The bat thus wrought, they proceed to give it the pg 
form ; which is done by laying the conical cap on a w | 
block, of the intended fize of the crown of the hat; and 


after which, with a piece of iron, or copper, bent for the 
purpoſe, and called a famper, they gradually beat or drive 


tom of the block: and thus is the crown formed; what re- 
mains at bottom below the ſtring, being the brim. 

The hat being now ſet to dry; they proceed to ſinge it, b 
holding it over a flair of ſtraw, or the like; then it is pounced, 
or rubbed with pumice, to take off the coarſer nap ; then 
rubbed over afreſh with ſeal-skin, to lay the nap till finer ; 
and laſtly, carded with a fine card, to raiſe the fine cotton, 
with which the hat is afterwards to appear. 

Things thus far advanced, the hat is ſent, upon its block, and 
and tyed about with packthread as before, to be dyed. —The 
dyer's copper is uſually very large, holding ten or twelve do- 
zen hats. The dye, or tincture, is made of logwood, ver- 
digreaſe, copperas, and alder-bark ; .to which fome add galls 
and ſumac. See DyvI xd. h 
Here the hat is kept boiling for about three quarters of an 
hour; then taken out and ſet to cool, and then returned to 
the dye; and this for ten or twelve times ſucceſſively. 

The dye being compleat, the hat is returned to the Murter, 
who proceeds to dry it, by hanging it in the top, or roof, of 
a ſtove or oven; at the bottom of which is a charcoal fire. 
When dry, it is to be ſtiffned, which is done with melted 
glue, or gum ſeneca, applied thereon by firſt ſmearing it, and 
beating it over with a bruſh, and then rubbing it with the 
hand. —The next thing is to /eam it, on the ſteaming- ba- 
an, which is a little hearth, or fire place, raiſed three foot 
high, with an iron plate laid over it, exactly covering the 
hearth. On this plate they firſt ſpread clothes, which being 
fprinkled over with water to ſecure the hat from burning, 
the Hat is placed, brim downwards, thereon. When mode- 
rately hot, the workman ftrikes gently on the brim, with 


bind, ſo as not to appear; turning it from time to time, 
this way and that way, and at laſt overturning and ſetting it 
on the crown. by, | 

When ſteamed ſufficiently, and dried, they put it again on 
the block, bruſh and iron it on a table, or bench for the pur- 
poſe, called the all- board. This they perform with a ſort 
of irons like thoſe commonly uſed in ironing linen, and 
heated like them; which being rubbed over and over each 
part of the Hat, with the aſſiſtance of the bruſh, ſmoothens 
and gives it a gloſs, which is the laſt operation; nothing now 
remaining but to clip the edges even with ſciflars, and ſew a 
lining into the crown, | | 
Hats for women have been made, in various forms, of ſilk, 
ſtraw, ſhavings of wood, ivory, feathers, gold, and ſilver. 
HAr, is alſo figuratively uſed for the dignity of a cardinal, or 
a promotion to that dignity. See CARDINAL. 

In this ſenſe they ſay, to expect the hat; claim, or have 
pretenſions to the hat, &c. | | 
Pope Innocent IV. firſt made the hat the ſymbol, or cogni- 
zance of the cardinals ; enjoining them to wear a red hat, at 
all ceremonies and proceſſions, as a token of their being ready 
to ſpill their blood for Jeſus Chriſt. | 

HarT, in heraldry. See the article CHAPEAu. 
HATCHES, in a ſhip, a ſort of trap-doors in the mid-ſhip, 
or between the main-maſt and fore-maſt ; through which goods 
of bulk are let down into the hold. Hence, the 


Ship, fig. 2. n. 40. 
To lay a thing into the hatch-way, is to put it ſo that the 
hatches cannot be come at, or opened. 
HATCHEs are alſo flood-gates, ſet in a river, &c, to ſtop the 
current of the water. 
The word-is particularly uſed for certain dams, or mounds, 
made of rubbiſh,- clay, or earth, to prevent the water that 
iſſues from the ſtream-works, and tin-waſhes in Cornwal, 
from running into the freſh rivers. See Tin. 
The tenants of Bulyſtoke, and other manors, are bound to do 
certain days works to the hatches. 
HATCHET, a joyner's inſtrument wherewith to hew wood. 
The hatchet is a ſmaller, lighter ſort of ax, with a baſil 
edge on its left ſide ; having a ſhort handle, as being to be 
uſed with one hand. See Ax. 
HAT CHING, the act whereby fcecundated eggs, after ſea- 
ſonable incubation, exclude their young. See EG O, and In- 
CUBATION, Fn | 
Hatching, with reſpe& to the oviparous tribe, amounts to 
the ſame as parturition, or delivery, in the viviparous. See 
DrLIVERV, Oc. | | 
The oſtrich is ſaid to lay her eggs in the ſand; and that the 
eat of the ſun does the office of a parent animal, and hatches 
them. In Egypt, they hatch their chickens by the heat of an 


thus tying it round with a packthread, called a commander? 


down the commander all around, till it has reached the bot- | 


the flat of his hand, to make the jointings incorporate and | 


HATcH-way, is that place where the hatches are, — See Tab. | 


H. AU 


| They have houſes, it ſeems, built for the purpoſe; having | 
a long entrance, on each fide whereof are twelve or ſourteen 
| ovens, whoſe bottoms and ſides are formed of ſun-dried bricks, 


n| lined with mats, for the eggs to lie on; and the tops covered 


with ſticks, except two ſpaces, which are brick, and ſerve 
as hearths to build the fires on wherewith the eggs are to be 
heated. —Over, theſe is another ſtory of ovens; having holes, 
which are eſther ſtopped with tow, or left open at pleaſure, 


to govern the heat of the ovens below. 


They begin to heat the ovens in the middle of January ; * 


ſpending every morning about an hundred pound weight of 
camels or buffalo's dung, and the like quantity at night; till 
the middle of February ; by which time the ovens are too 
hot for the hand to be held upon the walls. After this they put 
in the eggs to hatch ; which they continue ſucceſſively till the 
end of May. | 
The eggs are firft put upon the matts in the lower ovens, 
upon the ground, 7 or 8000 eggs in number, and laid only 
double, one upon another; in the ovens over theſe, the fire 
- 1s made in the little channels, from whence the heat is con- 
veyed into the lower : the eggs directly under theſe hearths 
lie threefold. | ; | 
At night, when they new-make their fires in the hearths, 
they remove the eggs that were directly undermoſt, laying 
three one upon another, in the place of thoſe which lay on 
the ſides only double ; and theſe being now removed, they 
lie treble under the hearth, becauſe the heat is greater there 
than on the ſides, . | 
T heſe eggs continue in the lower ovens fourteen days and 
nights; after which they remove them into the upper. And 
in theſe, there being now no more fire uſed, they turn the 
eggs four times every twenty-four hours. 
The 21ft, or 22d day, the chickens are hatched ; which, 
the firft day eat not : the ſecond, they are fetched away by 
women, who give them corn, &c, The maſter of the ovens 
hath a third part of the eggs for his coſt and pains, out of 
which he is to'make good to the owners, who have two 
thirds in chickens for their eggs, if any happen to be ſpoiled, 
or miſcarry. | 
The fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs are placed in the 
lower, is thus proportioned. ——The firſt day the greateſt fire, 
the ſecond leſs than the firſt ; the fourth more than the third, 
the fifth leſs, the fixth more than the fifth, the ſeventh leſs, 
the eighth more, the ninth without fire, the tenth a little 
fire in the morning, the eleventh they ſhut all the holes with 
flax, &c. making no more fire; for if they ſhould, the eggs 
would break. They take care that the eggs be no hotter 
than the eye of a man, when they are Jaid upon it, can well 
endure. When the chickens are hatched, they put them 
into the lower ovens. | 
HaTcninc, or Hacnins, in deſigning and engraving, ſig- 
nifies the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the 
like; and interſecting, or going acroſs thoſe lines, with others 
drawn over them another way. See ENGRAVING, DE- 
SIGN, &c. | 7 


hatching, or hatch-work, 
What is ſurpriſing in the gravings of Mellan and Sadelers, is, 
that they expreſs the ſhadows exceeding well, without any 
hatches, or hatchings. See SHADow. 
HaTCcHinGs are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral colours of an eſcutcheon, without its being illumined. 
See COLOUR. | 
The firſt kind of hatching in pale, or from top to bottom, 
ſignifies gules, or red. — The ſecond in feſs, acroſs the coat, 
azure, Or blue. 7 
Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in feſs, ſignifies ſable, or 
black, —Hatching in bend, proceeding from right to left, ſig- 
niſies green : and that in bars, from left to right, purple. 
When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be or. And 
when quite bare, or void, argent, or white. See ARGENT, 
Ec. | 
The invention is, commonly, aſcribed to F. Pietra Sancta. 
Though the Sieur de la Columbiere has diſputed his title 
to it. | 
HATCHMENT, in heraldry, the Marſhalling of ſeveral 
coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. See MAaR$HALLING. 
HATCHMENT, is alſo a popular name for an atchievement. 
See ATCHIEVEMENT. 
HATTOCK, a ſhock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves. 
— Others make it only three ſheaves laid together, 
HAVEN *, a ſea port, or harbour for ſhips. See Port, 
and HARBOUR. 
*The word is derived from the Saxon Hapene, or the Ger- 
— hafen, or the French Havre; which all ſignify the ſame 
thing. 
HAUNCH, or HAN CR, the hip; or that part of the body 
between the laſt ribs, and the thigh. 
The haunches conſiſt of three bones, joined together by car - 


ny; ſo that in adults, the three only ſeem to conſtitute one 


oven: the method whereof is given us by Mr. Gren i 
the Philaſaphical Tranſactiont, Ne. 117. : EL 


continued bone, See SACRUM, and Coccycis. 
HauNnCcHaes, 


The depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually formed by 


tilages ; which, in courſe of time, grow dry, hard, and bo- 


n * 2 
Y 4 * 


HAuncHks, or hips of a horſe, are | thoſe parts of the hihd 
quarters which extend from the reins or back, to the hough 


or ham. + See HoRSRB. 
One of the moſt neceſſary leſſons in managing the great horſe, | 


is that of putting him upon his haunches ; which, in other 


terms, is called to couple him well, or to put him well toge- | 
ther, or compact. 5 G64 v9 {5 
A horſe that does not bend, or lower his haunches, throws 
| himſelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and is heavy upon the 
bridle.— To drag the haunches, is to change the leading foot 


in galloping. 


HAUNT, among hunters, the walk of a deer, or the place 
of his ordinary paſſage. See HuN T ING. | 
HAVRE, in geography, Sc. a French term, ſignifying the 


ſame with haven, or harbour. See HARBOUR. 


HAUTBO Y 5 or Hog ox, a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of 
the wind kind, with a reed to blow or play it withal. See 
INSTRUMENT. 5 0 | 


The word is French, bant-bois, q. d. high-wood ; and is given 
to 5 inſtrument, by reaſon its tone is higher than that of the 
violin. f 


The Hautbey is ſhaped much like the flute, only that it ſpreads, 


or widens more toward the bottom. The treble is two foot 


long: the tenor goes a fifth. lower, when blown, or ſounded 
open: it has only ſeven holes. The baſs is five foot long, 


and has eleven holes.. 


HAW, among farriers, &c. a griſtle growing between the ne- 


ther eye-lid and the eye of a horſe, or other beaſt, and which 
will put it quite out, if not timely taken away. 


It comes by groſs, tough, and flegmatic humours, falling | 


from the head, and knitting together, which in the end grow 
to this infirmity ;. the ſigns whereof are the watering of the 


eye, and involuntary opening of the nether ſide. . 


Every common farrier can cut it out: — The affected beaſt 
js to be held faſt by the head, and, with a ſtrong double thread, 


a needle to be put in the midſt of the upper eyelid, and tied, 


if it be a bullock, to his horn: then taking the needle again, 
with a long thread, and putting it through the griſtle of the 
haw, with a ſharp knife cut the skin finely round, and ſo pluck 


but the haw,—T hat done, they dreſs the eye, take out the 


blood, waſh it with beer, or ale, and caſt in a good deal of ſalt; 


waſh it again afterwards, ſtroking it down with their hands, | 


and ſo let him go.—To cure a ſheep of this malady, they 
drop into the eye the juice of camomile, or crows-foot. 


HAWK, Accipiter, a bird- of prey, of a bold and generous na- 


ture; whereof there are ſeveral ſpecies. See BIRD. 

The hawk makes the ſubject of a particular art, called hawk- 
ing, or falconry. See HawKkiNG, and FarLconky. 
Naturaliſts diſagree about the number and diviſton of the haw# 
kind. The moſt commodious diſtribution is into /ong-winged 


and fhort-winged hawks. 


To the long-winged, which may be alſo called the falcon tribe, 


belong the falcon, haggard falcon, ger-falcon, lanner, hobby, 
ſaker, merlin, and bawler : all which are. reclaimed, manned, 


fed, and mued, much after the ſame manner, —Of. the ſhort- 


' 2winged ſpecies, or hawks properly fo called, are the gos-haw# 


and ſparrow-hawk, 


The foriner are generally brought to the Jure; and ſeize their 


prey with the foot ; breaking the neck-bone with their beak, 
ere they proceed to plume or tire it: the latter are brought to 


the fit, and kill their game by ſtrength and force of wing, 
at random; and proceed immediately to plume them. See 


LuRE, PLUME, &c. | 
It is to be noted, that the female of all birds of prey is much 


larger, ſtronger, and more couragious than the male; which 


is diſtinguiſhed therefrom by ſome diminutive name.—T hoſe 


of the falcon and gos-haw#, are called tiercels, or tiercelets ; 
that of the ger-falcon, jerkin ; that of the merlin, Jac# ; that 


of the hobby, robbin; that of the ſparrow-hawk, mustet; 


and that of the lanner, lanneret,  _ ; 
- Hawhs alſo have different names, according to their different 


ages.— The firſt year ſhe is is called a ſoarage.— The ſecond, 


an enterview. — The third, a white haw#,—T he fourth, a 
hawk of the firſt coat. 


Add, that they have different denominations according to the 


different ſeaſons when they are taken.—Thoſe taken in the 


ayrie, are called eyeſ/es, or nygſſes.— T hoſe which had forſaken 


it, and were fed in ſome place not far off, by the old ones, 


branchers. — T hoſe which had begun to prey for themſelves, 


ſear hawks.—T hoſe which have changed their feathers once 


or more, mewed hawks. — And thoſe which lived at large, 


and preyed for themſelves about the woods, haggards. 


We hall here, according to our method in other caſes, give 


the reader what relates to the ſeveral ſpecies of hawks; re- 
ferring for what is common to them all, to the article HA w K- 


ING. 
19. Of the falcon, or falcon-gentle, her nature and qualities ; 


with the manner of luring and reclaiming, and bringing her 


up to the ſport, we have elſewhere ſpoke under the article 
FALCON. 


29. The Haggard falcon, called alſo peregrine falcon, paſſen- 


This hawh never lies upon the wing, 


ger, and traveller, becauſe no native of our iſland; or rather, 
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by itaſoni of It. roving, and wandring more thin any co 


ſort; is not inifttior to the beſt of the tribe, for ſtrength, cou 
» COu- 


rage, hardineſs; and perſeverance. She is diſtinguiſh. | 
the common falcon,” as being larger, longer =" rs 


longer beak and talons; a higher neck, Sc. She will lie lon 


er on the wing; and is n dviſed i 
Roping, oc. os 4 8 I. pope NTT der 
he haggard falcon; when wild and unreclaimed, ke «1 
greateſt liberty of all birds ; living either — or . ep 
is of ſuch abſolute power, that wherever the comes, all A — 
fow] ſtoop under her ſubjection; even the tiercelet, thou 1 he 
natural companion, dares not fit by her, or approach — reſi 
dence, except in cawking time; when, for procreation falt. 
> admits him in a ſubmiſſive manner to come near and woo 

er. | | 


When very young, ſhe, is apt to attack birds too ſtrong for 


her; which ſhe perſiſts in, till a ſound beating has brought her 


to a better underſtanding.— She is an inceſſant pains-taker ; 


no Weather diſcouraging her from her game. — When, unre- 


claimed, ſhe has ſeized her prey, and broke the ink or neck, 


the falls on the crop, and feeds firſt on what is contained there: 
then on the. other parts. When ſhe has filled her — elbe 
flies to ſome ſolitary place, near the water, where ſhe ſits all 
day, and at night takes wing to ſome convenient place, where 
ſhe had before purpoſed, to pearch till morning. 


For the method of reclaiming, manning, entering, &c. a Irene 


falon, or other. fort of hawk, with the terms of art uſed i 
reſpect thereof ; ſee the article HAwWKING, 4 4 4 
3% The ger, falcon, or gyr-falcon, is the largeſt bird of the 
falcon kind; coming next to the ſize of a vulture; and of the 


greateſt ſtrength next an eagle : ſhe is ſtoutly armed, and in 


all reſpects a lovely bird to the eye. | | 

Her head and eyes are like the haggard; her beak great and 
bending, her nares large: — her fails long and ſharp pointed, 
and her train and mail much like the lanners, having a large 
marble ſeared foot; and plumed black, brown, and fuſſet.— 
She may alſo be called a paſſenger, her ayrie being in Pruſſia, 
Muſcovy, and the mountains of Norway. 

The ger-falcon is of a fierce and fiery nature, very hardly ma- 
naged and reclaimed ; but being once overcome, proves an 
excellent hawk, ſcarce refuſing to ſtrike at any thing. She 
does not naturally fly the river ; but always purſues the herons, 
ſhovelers, &c. In going up to their gate, they do not hold 
the courſe, or way, which others uſe to do ; but climb up 
upon the train, when they find any fowl, and as ſoon as they 
have reached her, pluck her down, if not at the firſt, yet at 
the ſecond or third encounter. . | 

4%, The ſaker, or ſacre, is the third in eſteem, next the fal- 
con and ger-falcon, but difficult to be managed, being a paſ- 
ſenger, or peregrine haw4, whoſe ayrie has not yet been diſ- 
covered, but chiefly found in the iſlands of the Levant. 

She is ſomewhat longer than the haggard falcon; her plume 


ruſty and ragged ; the ſear of her foot and beak like the lan- 


ner; her pounces ſhort, and her train the longeſt of all birds 
of prey. e ed 

She is very ſtrong and hardy to all kind of fowl, being a great 
deal more diſpoſed to the field than the brook ; and delighting 
to prey on great fowl, as the heron, gooſe,” c. but for the 
crane ſhe is not fo free as the haggard falcon, —She alſo ex- 
cels for the leſſer fowl, as pheaſants, partridges, &c. and is 


much leſs dainty in her diet, as long-winged haw#s uſually 


are, Sixt; | | 
The ſaker makes excellent ſport with a kite; who, as ſoon 
as he ſees the ſaker caſt off, immediately betakes himſelf to, and 
truſts in the goodneſs of his wings, and gets to his pitch, as high 
as poſſibly he can, by making many towers and -wrenches in 
the air; Which, together with the variety of conteſts and 
bickerings between them, affords a curious ſpectacle. 

5%. The lainer, or lanar, is a hawk common in moſt coun- 
tries, eſpecially in France; making her ayrie on lofty trees in 
foreſts, or on high clifts near the ſea-fide. | 
She is leſs than the falcon gentle, fair plumed, and of ſhorter 
talons than any other falcon;—Such as have the largeſt and 
beſt ſeaſoned heads, are eſteemed the beſt. 

Mewed lanners are not eaſily known from gos-hawks, or ſa- 
kers ; the chief marks and characteriſtics are, that they are 
blacker, have leſs beaks, and are leſs armed and pounced than 
any other hawks. 1555 1 | 

Of the whole haw# tribe, there is none ſo fit for a young 
falconer as this, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to ſurſeits, and 


| ſeldom. melts greaſe by being overflown. 


There is another ſort of lan vers, whoſe ayrie is in the Alps, 
having. their heads white, and flat aloft, large and black eyes, 
lender nares, ſhort and thick beaks ; being leſs than the hag- 
gard, and falcon-gentle, though there are different ſizes 0 

them: their tail marble, or ruſſet; breaſt-feathers white a 

full of ruſſet ſpots, and the points and extremities of their 
feathers full of white drops ; their ſails and trains long; ort 


legged, with a foot leſs than that of a falcon, ma! ble ſeared, 
after ſhe has flown to à 
int; and like the 


mark; but after once ſtooping, makes a poi 
$2 85 ed abroad than 
in 


gos-hawk, waits the fowl,—She is more valu 


IS 


T e 


of the foot, beak, and talons, and not unlike her in conditions. 


dhe is wondrous ventureſome; and will fly at birds bigger 


gorge; chearing her in ſuch manner with the voice, that 
. ſhe may know it another time: If ſhe do not prove hardy at 


' 0, The hobby, is a ſort of hawk that naturally preys on 


black aloft, having no great ſcales upon the legs, unleſs a few | 
behind: the three ſtretchers and pounces are very large, with | 


' tween red and black; the pendant ones, or thoſe behind the 


much leſs fize ; for ſhe is not only nimble and light of wing, 
but dares encounter kites, buzzards, or crows, and will give 
- ſouſe for; ſouſe, blow for blow, till ſometimes they ſiege, and | 
come tumbling down to the ground both together. —But ſhe is | - 


or to be trampled on by horſes, than venture into the element, | 
hobby ſoars aloft over them, the poor birds, apprehenſive of 


This ſport is called daring. 


| ſorts of birds of prey aſſemble themſelves with the gos- Haul, 


HA 


in England; we looking on ber as flothful, and hard mettled. | 

The truth is, a very ſtrict hand muſt be kept over her; as 
being of an ungrateful diſpoſition.— She is flown at field or 

brook, and will maintain long flights; by which means much | 


fowl is killed. To fly them, they muſt be kept very ſharp ; 
and becauſe they keep their caſtings long, they muſt have 
hard caſtings, made of tow, and knots of hemp. | 

69, The merlin is the ſmalleſt of all birds of prey; and bears 
a reſemblance to a haggard falcon in plume, as alſo in the ſear 


When well manned, lured, and carefully looked after, ſhe 
proves an excellent hawk ; eſpecially at partridge, thruſh, and 
lark. But ſhe is very buſy, and unruly, and ſpecial care muſt 
be had left ſhe unnaturally eat off her own feet and talons, 
as ſhe has often been known to do, 


than herſelf, with ſuch eagerneſs, as to purſue them even in- 
to a town or village. 

Though the merlin be accounted a hawk of the fiſt, ſhe may 
be brought to take delight in the lure ; when you have made 
her come to the lure, ſo as ſhe will patiently endure the hood, 
you ſhould make her a train with a partridge; if ſhe foot and 


kill it, reward her well: then fly her at the wild partridge, | 
and if ſhe take or make it at firſt or ſecond flight, being re- 


trieved by the ſpaniels, feed her upon it with a reaſonable 


the firſt or ſecond time, ſhe'will be good for nothing. 


doves, larks, and other ſmall game. . 
She has a blue beak, but the ſear thereof and legs are yellow ; 


the crinels, or little feathers under the eye, very black ; the top | © 


of the head between black and yellow. 


She has alſo two white ſeams on her neck: the plumes under > 


the gorge, and about the brows, are reddiſh, without ſpot or 
drop; the breaſt feathers for the moſt part brown, yet inter- | 
ſperſed with white ſpots 3 her back, train, and wings, are 


reſpect to her ſhort legs; her brail feathers are tinctured be- 


thigh, of a ruſty, ſmoky hue. N 
She is a hatw# of the lure, and not of the fiſt ; and is an high 
flyer, being in every reſpect like the ſaker, but ſhe is of a 


chiefly for the. lark, which poor little creature does ſo dread | 
the ſight of her, ſoaring in the air over her, that ſhe will | 
rather chuſe to commit herſelf to the mercy of men or dogs, | 


when ſhe ſees her mortal enemy ſoaring there. 
The hobby alſo makes excellent ſport with nets and ſpaniels ; 
for when the dogs range the field, to ſpring the fowl, and the 


a conſpiracy between the hawks and dogs to their utter ruin, | 
dare not commit themſelves to their wings, but think it ſafer } 
to lie cloſe on the ground, and ſo are taken in the nets.— 
89, The gos-hawk, or goſs-hatwk, q. d. groſs hawk, is a large 
ſhort-winged hawk, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, differ- | 
ing in goodneſs, force, and hardineſs, according to the diver- | 
ſity of their choice in cawking ; at which time the ſeveral 


and gallant it together. | 
There are gos-hawks from moſt countries, but none better 
than thoſe bred in the north of Ireland. — She ought to have 
a ſmall head, a long and ſtraight face, a large throat, great 
eyes deep ſet; the apple of the eye black; nares, ears, back, 
and feet large and black; a black long beak, long neck, big 
breaft, hard fleſh, long fleſhy thighs, the bone of the leg and 
knee ſhort, long large pounces and talons; and to grow round 


from the ſtern, or train, to the breaſt forward.— The feathers | 
of the thighs, towards the train, ſhould be large, and the train | 
feathers ſhort and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an iron mail, | 


The brail feathers ought to be like thoſe of the breaſt ; and the 


covert feathers of the train, ſpotted and full of black rundles, | turn white again, is called her intermewing :—T reading is cal- 


but the extremity of every train feather, black ſtreaked. 


To diſtinguiſh the ſtrength of the bird, tie divers of them in | 
feveral places of one chamber, or ' mew ; and that haw# that | 


flices and mutes higheſt and-fartheſt off, may be concluded to 
be ſtrongeſt. | 4-3 


i 
' 
: 


The gos-hawk flies at the pheaſant, mallard, wild gooſe, hare ; 


and coney ; nay, ſhe will venture to ſeize a kid, or goat. —' 


She is to be kept with care, as being very choice and dainty in 
eating, &e. CERT | 1 


90%f Sparrow-hawk, is alſo a kind of ſhort-winged bau; 


whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, different in plumes: ſome ſmall 


plumed and black; othets of a larger feather 3\ ſome plumed | 


like the quail ; ſome brown or canvas-mail, &c. 


TY 2 ſo far as her ſtrength will give her leave, 
OL, I. 


Fo 


is 2 good hawk ; and he that knows how to man, reclaim, 


and fly with a ſparrow-hawt, may eaſily attain to the keeping 


and managing of all others. —In this reſpect ſhe really excels, 
that ſhe ſerves both for winter and ſummer, with great plea- 
ſure, and will fly at all kind of game, more than the falcon. 


HAWKERS®, antiently, were fraudulent perſons, who went 


from place to place, buying and ſelling braſs, pewter, and other 
merchandiſe, which ought to be uttered in open market. —[n 
this ſenſe the word is mentioned, anno 25 Hen. VIII. c. 6, and 
33 ejuſdem, c. 4. | | 
The appellation hawkers, ſeems to have grown from their un- 


certain wandring, like thoſe who, with hazoks, ſeek their game 
where they can find it, 


HAWKERS, is alſo now applied to thoſe who go up and down 


London ſtreets, crying news- books, and ſelling them by retail. 


The women who furniſh the hawkers, i. e. ſell the papers 


by wholeſale from the preſs, are called mercuries. 


HAWEING, the art, or exerciſe of chaſing and taking wild 


fowl, by means of hawks, or birds of prey. See Haws. 


Hawking is the fame thing with what we otherwiſe call fal- 


conry. See FALCONRY, 

The word hawking, in its latitude, does alſo include the tam- 
ing and diſciplining of hawks, and fitting them for the ſport. 
Hawking, though an exerciſe now much diſuſed among us, in 
compariſon of what it antiently was, does yet furniſh a great 


variety of ſignificant terms, which till obtain in our language. 
Thus, the parts of a hawk have their proper names,—The 
legs, from the thigh to the foot, are called arms; the toes, the 

Petty ſingles; the claws, the pounces.— The wings are called 


the ſails; the long feathers thereof, the beams; the two long- 


eſt, the principal feathers; thoſe next thereto, the flags.— 
The tail is called the train; the breaſt ſeathers the mails; 


thoſe behind the thigh, the pendant feathers. When the fea- 
thers are not yet full grown, ſhe is ſaid to be unſummed ; when 
they are compleat, ſhe' is ſummed : — The craw, or crop, is 
called the gorge : — The' pipe next the fundament, where the 


fæces are drawn down, is called the pannel :— The ſlimy ſub- 


ſtance lying in the pannel, is called the g/u? :—The upper and 
crooked part of the bill, is called the beat; the nether part, the 


clap : the yellow part between the beak and the eyes, the ſear 
or ſere; the two ſmall holes therein, the nares. 
As to her furniture ; — The leathers, with bells buttoned on 


her legs, are called bewits.—The leathern thong, whereby the 


falconer holds the hawk, is called the /aſe, or leaſh ; the lit- 
tile ſtraps, by which the leaſe is faſtned to the legs, jeſſes ; 
and a line or packthread faſtned to the leaſe, in diſciplining 


her, a creance.— A cover for her head, to keep her in the 


dark, is called a Hod; a large wide hood, open behind, to be 


wore at firſt, is called a rufter hood To draw the ſtrings, 
that the hood may be in readineſs to be pulled off, is called un- 


 Firiking the hood, —T he blinding a hawk juſt taken, by running 
a a thread through her eyelids, and thus drawing them over the 
eyes, to prepare her for being hudded, is called ſceling.— A 


gure, or reſemblance of a fowl, made of leather and feathers, 
is called a lure.— Her reſting place, when off the falconer's | 
fiſt, is called the pearch,— The place where her meat is laid, 
is called the hack. — And that wherein ſhe is ſet, while her 
feathers fall and come again, the mew. 5 
Something given a hawk, to cleanſe and purge her gorge, is 
called ca/ting. — Small feathers given to make her caſt, are 
called plumage : — Gravel given her to help bring down her 
ſtomach, is called rangle : — Her throwing up filth from the 
gorge after caſting, is called gleaming. — The purging of her 
greaſe, Ic. enſeaming.—A being ſtuffed is called gurgiting.— 
The inſerting a feather in her wing, in lieu of a broken one, 
is called imping.— The giving her a leg, wing, or pinion of 
a fowl to pull at, is called tiring : — The neck of a bird the 
hawk preys on, is called the ine: What the hawk leaves of 


her prey, is called the pill, or pelf. 


There are alſo proper terms for her. ſeveral actions When 


ſhe flutters with her wings, as if ſtriving to get away, either 


from pearch or fiſt, ſhe is ſaid to hate. — When ſtanding too 


near, they fight with each other, it is called crabbing :—When 
the young ones quiver, and ſhake their wings in obedience to 


the elder, it is called-cowring . When ſhe wipes her beak af- 


ter feeding, the is faid to feat : —When ſhe ſleeps, ſhe is ſaid 


to jouk : — From the time of exchanging her coat, till ſhe 


led cawkimg :—When ſhe ftretches one of her wings after her 


| legs, and then the other, it is called mantling :—Her dung is 
Called muting 3 when ſhe mutes a good way from her, ſhe is 
fſaid to ſlice; when ſhe does it directly down, inſtead of 


erking backwards, ſhe is ſaid to ſlime; and if it be in drops, 
it is called dropping. When ſhe as it were ſnee zes, it is cal- 
led /niting.— When ſhe raiſes and ſhakes herſelf, ſhe is ſaid 

to rauze ; — When after mantling, ſhe croſſes her wings to» 

gether over her back, ſhe is ſaid to warble. 

When a hawk ſeizes, ſhe is ſaid to bind. When after ſeiz- 

ing ſhe pulls off the feathers, ſhe is ſaid to plume. When ſhe 

raiſes à fowl aloft, and at length deſcends with it to the 
ground, it is called truſſing. When being aloft, ſhe deſcends 
to ſtrike her prey, it is wry looping. — When ſhe flies out 
$ too 
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too far from the game, ſhe is ſaid to rake :. When forſaking | 


do recover herſelf ere ſhe ſeizes, it is called canceliering,— 


Tbe bringing her to endure company, manning her.—An 


The courſe, it is evident, will be different, according. to the 


needs no reclaiming 3 ſhe is to be carefully nurſed, and brought 
up in her natural tameneſs, _ 


Too reclaim, e. g. a haggard falcon; they begin with ſhutting 
her up from the light, by pulling a hood over her eyes; and 


Tbe next thing is to handle her frequently, taking her up, 
often ſtroking her, ſetting her on the hand, and carrying her 
and when unhudded, the voice to be continually uſed to her, | 


to be invited to come from the pearch to the fiſt, by unſtrik- 


' ſides, and give her a bit: uſe her to this for ſix or ſeven | 
days; after which tempt her to come gradually further and 


head, c. and if ſhe come to it roundly, reward her. In three 


| looſe from all her furniture. 5 | 
The hawk thus manned, reclaimed, and Jured, you may go 


ing, to prepare her body for caſtings ; and then caſtings, to 


55 courſe continue, till ſhe have endewed and muted enough to 


her lure be a reſemblance of that ſort of game; and make a 


on a train of the ſame kind; calling her, when feeding, as 


HAWSES, in a ſhip, are two round holes under her head, 


H A W 


her proper game, ſhe flies at pyes, crows, &c. that chance to 
takes herfelf to the next check, ſhe is ſaid to fly on head. 


_ 7 
Tab. Ship, Ag. 2. n. 10. Ses alſo the articles Cans, and 


ANCHOR. 


_ croſs her, it is called chec&4.— When miſſing the fowl, ſhe be- Burning in the Hawss, is when the cable end = = 5 


dinary ſtreſs. N 


The fowl or game ſhe flies at is called the guarry.— The Clearing the Hawſe, is the untwiſting of two cables, which being 


dead body of a fowl killed by the hawk, is called a pelt. — 
When ſhe flies away with the quarry, ſhe is ſaid to carry.— 


let out at different hawſes, are entangled or twiſted about one 


another. 


When in ſtooping, ſhe turns two or three times on the wing, Bold Haruſe, is when the holes are high above the water 


When ſhe hits the prey, yet does not truſs it, it is called ruff. — 
The making a hawk tame and gentle, is called reclaiming.— 


old ſtanch hawk, uſed to fly and ſet example to a young one, 
is called a mate baut. | 3 
The reclaiming, manning, and bringing up a hawk to the 
ſport, is not eaſy to be brought to any preciſe ſett of rules:— 
It conſiſts in a number of little practices, and obſervances, 
calculated to familiarize the falconer to his bird, to procure 
the love thereof, &c, — The principal hold and foundation 
which the falconer has to work upon, is the bird's ſtomach.— 
The great principle of appetite he is to make uſe of a hundred 
ways, to lead the bird obliquely. to what he would have from 


her: all he can do is to divert nature, and make her ſubſer-| 


vient to his purpoſes, to make it the intereſt of the bird, either 
real or apparent, to do what the falconer requires of her. 


tate and condition of the bird to be managed. —An eyeſs, e. g. 


A. brancher, ſoar-hawk, or ramage-hawk, needs no nurſing ; 
ſhe is to be brought down from her wildneſs, and habituated 
to another courſe of life; and in purſuance of her on views 
and intereſts, to be made ſubject to thoſe of her maſter, _ 


fixing her by a creance, which makes her more acceflible,—| 


about; unhudding, and preſently hudding her again; and this 
for eight or nine days, without ever ſuffering her to ſleep.— 
All the while ſhe is to be kept ſharp ſet, but to be frequently | 
fed, with a little at a time; unhudding her for the purpoſe, | 


that ſhe may learn it; and that the hearing of the voice may 
naturally put her in hopes of being fed. —This done, ſhe is 


ing her hood, ſhewing her ſome meat, uſing the voice, and 
os 66 her till ſhe come to it, and feed thereon, —If ſhe ſtill] 
refuſe, keep her ſharp ſet till ſhe do.—Proceed then to bring 
her to the lure, by giving her to ſome perſon to hold, and 
calling her with a lure, well garniſhed with meat. on. both 


further off to the lure, waving it, and caſting it round your 


or four days more call ber to your lure, well garniſhed as above, 
as far as it is poſſible for her to ſee or hear you; and ſet her 


with her into the fields; and whiftle her off your fiſt, to ſee 
whether ſhe will rake out or no. If ſhe mount and fly round 

ou in circles, as a_ good haw# ought to do; after two or 
three turns call to her with your voice, and fling out the lure| 


about your head, and upon her ſtooping or coming to it, give 
her a chicken, or pidgeon, and let her kill and feed thereon. | 


—Being thus far initiated, give her firſt ſtones, every even- 


cleanſe and ſcour her body, and make her eager. — This 


enter upon buſineſs, | 
If the hau be intended for ſome particular ſort of game, let 


practice of frequently feeding and rewarding her thereon, or 


if ſhe were called to the lure. Add, that it may be proper 
to feed her in ſuch like places as thoſe her game is chiefly. to 


be found in. 


To enter a hawk, it may be convenient to take a well quarried | 


hawk, and let her ſtoop a fowl, on brook or plaſh ; this done, 


reward, hood, and ſet her; and taking the young hawk, go 


half a bow-ſhot up the wind, looſe her hood, and ſoftly 


whiſtle her off the fiſt, till ſhe have rouzed or muted ; then] 


let her fly with her head into the wind; and when ſhe is at a 
proper heighth, let go a fowl for her to ſtoop and truſs. See 


further under the article FALCON. 


 HAWSER, or HALSER, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope con-| 


ſiſting of three ſtrands ; being a kind of little cable, ſerving 


for many uſes on board, as to faſten the main and fore ſhrouds, |. 


to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c. See Rope, and CABLE. 


Freſh the Hawſe. When there is reaſon to ſuſpect the ble 

be fretted in thoſe holes, they veer out a little, to E * 

oj ours * 9 they call to freſh the hawf: 

Freſbing the hatuſe, is alſo uſed when new pi + Fe 
1 the cable in the hawſs. | Ao o 

iding upon the Hawſe, is when any weighty ſubſtance li 

or falls directly before the 2 es | mo, 
HAY, HaYa, or Hays, a fence or incloſure, formed of rail; - 

where with ſome foreſts, parks, &c. were antiently ſurrounded. 
H AY Is ſometimes alſo uſed for the park itſelf— And, fome- 
1 times 1 an hedge, or hedged ground. | 

AYS alſo denote a particular kind of nets, for the taki 

rabbets, hares, cc. wh i nen 
HAYBOTE®, or HE DOB BOT E, in our antient cuſtoms, a 
mulct, or recompence for hedge- breaking; or rather, a right 
to take wood neceſſary for making hedges, eithei by tenant for 


life, or for years, though not expreſſed in the grant or leaſe. 


It is mentioned in the Mongſt. 2 Tom. pag. 134, E concedb ei vs 
a boſco mes beybot, &c. — In the ſame place, * 9 
right to take timber to repair the houſe. 


H AY WA RD, or HAawaRrd, a keeper of the common herd 


of cattle of a town; who is to look that they neither break 
nor crop the hedges of incloſed grounds; and is ſworn in the 
 lord's court, for the due performance of his office. See HA v. 
HAZARD. See the articles CHance, and Gamins. , 
HEAD, Caput, the uppermoſt, or foremoſt part of the body 
of an animal. See Bop, and ANIMAL  _ 
Pliny, and other of the antient naturaliſts, ſpeak of a nation 
of people without heads, called Blemmyes. See BLEMM YES. 
We have accounts in modern geographers. and travellers, of 
people whoſe heads, are as flat as the hand; it being the cuſ- 
tom among them to flatten their childrens heads, when new 
born, by paſſing them through a, preſs, or laying them be- 
tween two planks, with a conſiderable weight thereon. —T hey 
are *faid to be the inhabitants of the province Coſaquas, on 
the river Amazons, in South America. | 
Anatomiſts account the head of man the firſt, or uppermoſt 
venter ; being that which comes laſt in order of diſſection, by 
reaſon its contents are not ſo ſubje&t to corruption. See 


The head is divided into. two parts: the firſt, the catuaria, 


or ſcalp, being that part covered with hair. See HAIR. 


The ſecond ſmooth, or without hair, called the face, or viſ- 


age; by the Latins vultus; and by the Greeks, proſepon, 
9. d. looking forward. See FACE. | | 

The former is ſubdivided into four; vix. the front, or fore- 
head, which is reputed the moſt humid, called by phyſicians 
the ſinciput, q. d. ſummum caput. See FRONT, and S1n- 
CIPUTs ben or If d your 

The hind, or back part, called occiput ; by the Greeks, inion ; 
by reaſon all the nerves, which among them are called ines, 
ariſe herefrom. See OccipurT,. and NERVE.; 

The middle, or top part, called the crown of the head, and 
by anatomiſts vertex, à vertendo, by reaſon the hair turns 
round there. See VERTEX. J. Dont. OX 
Laſtly, the ſides are called the temples, tempora, as being the 
places where the hair firſt begins to turn grey, and diſcover 
the age. See TEMPLE. Ke lieg 

The bone, or baſis of the head, is called by one general name, 


Aull, or cranium; conſiſting of ſeveral parts, or leſſer bones. 


„ e $5251 
The bone of the forehead is called os frontis, or puppis, or 
coronale, or verecundum; whence impudent perſons are ſaid 
to be frontleſs. | See Os FRONTIs, Sc. 
The bone of the ſcalp is called os ſincipitis, or bregma. See 
BREGMA, &c. | a 67 A | | 
The bone of the back of the head, os occipitis, or proræ. 
See Os OceirIr Is, S. | + | 
And thoſe of the temples, temporalia, or ofſa temparis. Sc 
Os TEMPORIS. 7 
T heſe bones are connected or joined together by ſutures. Sec 
Su ru RRE. | | | 
In the head are ſeated the principal organs of ſenſe, vis. the 
eye, ear, &c, and in it is likewiſe the brain, inveſted with it 
meninges, the ſuppoſed ſeat of the ſoul. See SEnsE, BRAIN, &. 
The head is moved by ten pair of muſcles, vi. the par pl. 
nium, complexum, rectum majus externum, rectum minus 
ternum, obliguum ſuperius, obliguum inferius, maſtoideum, ! e 


* 


terale. See each deſcribed under its reſpective article. x 
The Orientals cover the head with a turban, or à cap. 


The Occidentals with a hat, &c, See TuzBANy Har, 
and Cay. | | 1 82 | 1 3 Kigs 


through which the cables paſs when ſhe lies at anchor. — See 


| 


tum internum majus, rectum internum minus, and rectum i 
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Kings, on ſolemn occaſions, wear the crown on their bad; 


biſhops the mitre, &c. See CRown, MirzxE, c. 


The antient cavaliers wore helmets,—The ſoldiers, casks. 


See HELMET, and CAsxk. | 


Hz An, is alſo uſed for the top of a trge, or other plant. 55 | 


TREE, and PRUNING. | : 
HEAD, is alſo applied to the extremity of a bone. See Bowe. 
' When a bone has a round tip, or end, which advances, or 
jets forward, whether in the way of an apophyſis or epi- 
phyſis ; it is called the head of the bone, Ste Arorkr- 


$15, &c. 


If its riſe, or origin, be ſlender, and it enlarge by degrees, 


it is called the neck. See Neck. 

If it terminate in a point, it is called corone, corvus, or cera- 
coides, as reſembling a crow's bill. See CoRoNE, CoR A- 
colpEs, c. 


When the head is flat, they call it candylus, or double head; 


as in the extremities of the bones of the fingers. See Con- 
DYLUS, 

HE Ap, is alſo uſed for the extreme of a muſcle, which is fa- 
ſtened or inſerted into the ſtable- bone, or the part not intend- 
ed for motion. See MusCLe, c. 
The head of a muſcle is a tendon. 
1 So 


See TENDON, and 


HE AD, again, is applied in the mechanic arts, to the parts of 


inanimate and artificial bodies. See CAPITAL. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, that ſome nails have heads ; others 
hooks ; others, as brads, neither. See NAIL. 
So alſo we ſay, the head of a pin, &c. See Pin. 
HEA, is alſo uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. for a picture, 


or repreſentation of that part of the human body; whether 


in colours, - draught, relievo, or creux. See SCULPTURE, 
Bus ro, Oc. | : 
Thoſe in painting, taken from the life, or ſuppoſed to bear a 


juſt reſemblance to the perſon; are more properly called por- | 


traits, See PORTRAIT. 
He Ap, in architecture, c. an ornament of ſculpture, or car- 
ved work, frequently ſerving as the key of an arch, plat- 
band, and on other occaſions, Sce KEV, and ARcn. 
Theſe heads uſually repreſent ſome of the Heathen divi- 
nities, virtues, ſeaſons, ages, Cc. with their attributes. — 
As a trident for Neptune, a helmet for Mars, a crown of 
ears of corn for Ceres, a caduceus for Mercury, a diadem 
for Juno. See ATTRIBUTE, &c., 
The heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable thereto : 
as a bullock's, or ſheep's head, for a ſhambles, or market- 
houſe ; a; dog's, for a kennel; a deer's, or boar's, for a park 
or foreſt; a. horſe's, for a ſtable, &c. 
In the metopes of the freezes, and other parts of certain 
antique Doric temples, we meet with repreſentations of bul- 
| locks, or ram's heads flead; as a ſymbol of the facrifices of- 
fered there. | | 
In heraldry, the heads of men, beaſts, birds, &c, are bore 
in armoury, either full-faced and in front, or ſide-faced and 
in profile; which muſt be diſtinguiſhed in blazoning.—Vert 
a chevron gules, between three Turks heads, couped, fide-faced, 
proper : by the name of Smith. | | 
Among medaliſts, the different heads on antient coins, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the different dreſſes thereof. See ME DAL. 
In the Imperial medals, where the head is quite bare, it is 
uſually a ſign the perſon was not an emperor, but one of the 
children thereof, or the preſumptive heir of the empire. 
Though we have inftances of thoſe who were only Czfars, 
and never reigned, being crowned with lawrel, or adorned 
with a diadem: as on the contrary, we have emperor's heads 
entirely bare. £9 | 
The heads which are covered, are either covered with a 
diadem, or a crown, or a ſimple cask, or a veil, or ſome 
other foreign covering ; whereof the diadem is the moſt an- 
tient. The ſenate firſt granted it to Julius Czſar, to wear 
the lawrel crown, which his ſucceſſors took after hm. See 
Crown, DiADEM, Cc. a 
The heads of deities are frequently diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
| ſpecial ſymbol thereof. | 
Heap, is alſo applied to monſters ; ſuppoſed moſt of them fa- 
bulouſly to have many heads. See MonsTeR, Cc. 


The ſerpent Amphisbæna, or Cæcilia, is ſaid by naturaliſts to 


have two heads.—T he poets attribute three heads to He- 


cate, Geryon, and Cerberus: Typhon and Hydra are ſaid to 


have an hundred heads. 
The head of the gorgon Meduſa, is ſaid to have ſtruck peo- 
ple dead with the very ſight.— It has been ſince tranſlated 
into heaven, and made a conſtellation ; where it ſtill ſhines 
as a part or appendage of the conſtellation Perſeus; continu- 
ing {till to diſpenſe its malific influences, as the aſtrologers 
ſuppoſe, upon our earth. See 'ConsTELL ATION. 

he ſtars, &c. in Meduſa's head, which is alſo called from 
the Arabs, ras algol ; ſee among the reft of Pexszvs. 


Head, is alſo uſed for the horns of a deer ; as a hart, buck, 1 RY 
| | | Horſes with a big, groſs head, are apt, by their weight, to 


15 See Hok x. Eee 02 01,3012 
arts mew, or caſt their heads every year ; and get new 
ones. See MOULTING, | N54 40015 2 


— 


{ 


The old hart, or buck, caſts his head ſooner than the young; 
ſs 8 
and the time is about the months of February and March. 
— Having caſt their heads, they inſtantly withdraw into the 
thickets ; hiding themſelves in convenient places near good 
water, Cc. far from the annoyance of flies. 
After they have mewed, they begin to button again in March, 
or April, 1. e. to ſhoot out new horns ; which at firſt appear 
like little branches. | ''s 
Note, If a hart be gelt before he have a head, he will never 
bear any; and it he be gelt when he has a head, he will ne- 
ver after mew or caſt it.— If only one of his teſticles be ta- 
ken out, he will want the horn of that fide: If one of the 
teſticles be only tied up, he will want the horn of the oppo- 
ſite ſide. See CASTRATION, and GEL DING. | 
TT he age of a hart, or deer, is uſually reckoned by the num» 
ber of heads.,—A deer of the firſt head, the ſecond head, &c. 
At one year they have nothing but bunches, called fgnificators 
of horns to come. The ſecond year they appear more per- 
fectly, but ſtraight and ſimple : this makes the firſt head, pro- 
perly called broches, and in a fallow deer, pricks. The third 
year thy grow into two /þeers, or four, fix, or eight ſmall 
branches. At the fourth, they bear eight or ten : at the fifth, 
ten or twelve: at the ſixth, fourteen or ſixteen : at the ſe- 
venth year they bear their heads beamed, branched and ſum- 
med as much as they will bear; never multiplying further, 
but only growing in magnitude, 
The names and diverfities of heads in the hunting language, 
are as follow: N wh 
The part that bears the antlers, royals, and tops, is cal- 
led the beam; and the little ſtreaks therein are glitters.— 
That which is about the cruſt of the beam, is termed pearls ; 
and that which is about the bur itſelf, formed hike little 
pearls, is called pearls bigger than the reſt.—T he bur is next 
the head, and that 'which is about the bur, is called pearls. 
— The firſt is called antler, the ſecond ſur-antler ; all the 
reſt which grow afterwards, till you come to the crown, palm, 
or croche, are called royals or ſur-royals ; the little buds or 
broches about the tops, are called croches. 71 
The heads alſo go by ſeveral names: the firſt head is called 
a crown-top, becauſe the croches are ranged in form of a crown. 
— The ſecond is called a palmed top, becauſe the croches are 
formed like a man's hand. —All Head, which bear not above 
three or four, the croches being placed aloft all of one height 
in form of a cluſter of nuts, are called heads of ſo many 
croches : all heads which bear two on the top, or having 
their croches doubling, are called fried heads. — All heads 
which have double burs, or the antlers, royals, and croches 
turned downwards, contrary to other heads, are called ſim- 
ple heads, See HUN TIꝙç re. 
HEA p, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the whole man. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, to offer a reward for a man's Bead. — 
In proſcriptions a price is ſet on a man's head. See PRo- 


* 
* 


SCRIPTION. | 28.4 | Ts 
Capitation is a tax laid upon each head; called alſo poll and 
head-money, See CAPITATION, and POLL. 

HEAD, again, is uſed figuratively-in ſpeaking of communities 
and bodies politic, for the principal or leading member there- 
of. See PRINCIPAL. | 851 
Thus, we ſay, a preſident, or maſter, is at the head of 
his company. — A dean is the head of his chapter. — The 
miniſters are at the head of affairs. See PREsIDENT, DEAN, 

MINISTER, c. 284 | . ee 
The king of Great Britain, is at the head of the proteſtant 
world, Ce. E 

HE Ap, is alſo. uſed to denote the relation of priority; or that 
which comes firſt in any thing. See PRIORIx VT. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, the names of authors ſhould always 
appear at the head of their books. Prefaces, and epiſtles de- 
dicatory, come at the head. — The governor marches out at 
the head of the garriſon. 6 130 A AAA 

HE Ap, in the military att HEAD of the camp, is the front, 
or-foremoſt part of the ground an army is incamped on; or 
that which advances moſt towards the field, or enemy.—The 
head of the camp is always to be the beſt fortified. - See 
CAMP, e. . % ei 

In the like ſenſe we ſay, the head of the trenches.— The 

head of the ſap.—Of the works, &c. meaning the fron's, or 

thoſe parts next the: enemy, and furtheſt from the body of 
the place. See FRonT, Wokks, Sar, Cc. | 

Such a night the head of the trenches was carried further by 

an hundred paces.—There are two heads of a trench; that 

is, two attacks. See TRENCH, and ATTACK: , © 

The head of a horn-work, is that part contained between the 

_ flanked angles of the two demi-baſtions. See HoR N-work, 

HEAD of @ ſhip, or other veſſel, is the prow, or part that goes 
foremoſt, See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. A. fig. 1. lit. L. See 
alſo PRow, and SH1P. a 

HEAD, in the manage. The perfections required to the head 

of a horſe, are that it be ſmall, narrow, lean and dry.— 


reſt and loll upon the bridle; and ſo incommode the rider's 
hand,—A horſe with a large head can never look * 
99 * g 4 


— 1 


the ſtrings. See LuTE,'&c. ' 10 
Dragons HE An, in aſtronomy, Cc. is the aſcending node of 


antient cuſtoms, ſignifies colliftrigium, or the puniſhment of 


In this ſenſe, medicine is defined the art of healing. See 


HEA 


unleſs he have a long and very well turned neck, and place 
his head well. Horſes with groſs fat heads, much charged 
with fleſh, are ſubject to infirmities of the eyes, hs 
But the chief thing in a horſe's head is a good onſet, ſo as 
he may be able to bring his head into its natural ſituation 3 
which is, that all the forepart, from the brow to the noſe, 
be perpendicular to the ground; ſo that if a plummet were 
applied thereto, it would but juſt raze or ſhave it. See HorsE. 
The head of a horſe is alſo uſed to import the action of his 
neck, and the effect of the bridle and wriſt. 

Moors He Ap, is underſtood of a horſe with a black head and 
feet; the body being uſually of a roan colour, See HoRsE. 
Moors He A, is alſo uſed by engineers, for a kind of bomb or 
N ſhot out of a cannon. See Bo M, and GRAN ADO. 

vers HEAD, is alſo uſed in heraldry, for a repreſentation, uſu- 
ally in profile, of a black-moors head, ſwathed or rolled about 
with a bandage ; frequently: bore as a creſt. See CREST. 
Moors He ad, in chemiſtry, is a cover, or capital,, of an alem- 
bic, having a long neck, to convey the vapours raiſed by the 
fire, into a veſſel, which ſerves. as a refrigeratory. See A- 
 LEMBIC., R CH ON. 
In muſic, the Heap of a lute, theorbo, or the like, is the 
place where the pins or pegs are ſcrewed, to ſtretch or ſlacken 


the moon, or other planet. See Nope, DRAGON, Cc. 
HEAD-Ack, a painful: ſenſation. in the muſcles, membranes, 


nerves, or other parts of the head. See CEPHALALGIA, | 


It is ſuppoſed: to ariſe from an extraordinary diſtention of 
_ thoſe parts, either by the fluids therein being rarified, or their 
quantity and motion increaſed. e 
When attended with a vomiting, deafneſs and watching, 
it portends.madneſs ; with a noiſe in the ears, dulneſs of feel- 
ing in the hands, &c. an apoplexy or epilepſy. See Map- 
N ESS, APOPLEXY, Oc. oth þ as 
The cure is by bleeding in the jugulars ; cupping, or applying 
leeches to the temples, and behind the ears and neck. —[fſues, 
emetics, and diaphoretics are alſo occaſionally uſed ; with an- 
ti-epileptics and apoplectics.— A veſicatory applied to the 
Whole ſcalp is the laſt remedy. | wang 2 
M. Homberg gives us an extraordinary inſtance of the cure 
| ofa moſt vehement and inveterate head-ach,. by an accidental 
burn of the head. See BURN. | 
HrAap-BorRow, ſignifies the perſon who is the chief of the 
frank-pledge ; and had antiently the principal direction of 
thoſe within his own pledge. See FRAnKk-Pledge. | 
He was alſo called burrow-head, burſbolder, now boſhalder, 
third-borow, tything-man, chief-pledge, and borow-elder, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of ſpeech in divers places. See TY H- 
ING-man, &c. ETC | | | 
This officer is now uſually called a high-conftable. See Con- 
STABLE.. e cio 5-H] 
The headboraw was the chief of ten pledges ; the other nine 
were called hand-borows, or plegii manuales, &c. See FR1- 
BURGH. E | a 
HEAD-FARCIN. See the article FARCIN. | 


HE AD-LAND, in husbandry, is the upper part of a ground left | 


for turning the plow ; or that part which is ploughed acroſs, 
at the ends of other lands. 
Hr AD-MOULD-SHOT, a diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſutures 
of the skull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, have their 
edges ſhot over one another; and fo cloſe locked together, 
as to compreſs the internal parts, the meninges, or even the 
brain itſelf. See SUTURE. | | 
- Phe diſeaſe uſually occaſions convulſions ; and is ſuppoſed to 
admit of no cure from medicines ; unleſs room could be given 
dy manual operation, or a divulſion of the ſutures, 
The bead. mould. pot, is the diſorder oppoſite to the hor/e- 
ſhoe head. See-HoRsE-SHOE-HEAD. ESL 
HE AD-SEA, is when a great wave or billow of the ſea, comes 
right ahead. of the ſhip, as ſhe is in her courſe. 2 
HE Ap-sTA LI, in the manage. See the article CAvESOx. 
HEAL FANG“, HEALST ANG, or HALSFANG, in our 


the pillory. See PIL LORY. CET 
The word is compounded of two Saxon words, halp, neck, 


and fange n, to contain, pena ſcilicet qua alicui collum Arin- 
| patur. See CoLLisTRIGIUM. The healfang however cannot 


| Ggnify a pillory in the charter of Canutus, de Foreſis, cap. 14. 


Ft pro culpa ſolvat regi duos ſolides quos Dani vocant halfehang. 
HEALFANG &, is alſo taken for a. pecuniary puniſhment, or 
mulct, to commute for ſtanding in the pillory ; and is to be 
paid either to the king, or to the chief lord. 
Qui falſam teftimonium dedit, reddat regi vel terre domino 
healfang. Leg. H. I. C | : 
HEALING, in its general ſenſe, includes the whole proceſs 
of curing or removing a diſorder, and reſtoring health. See 


- CuRE, and DIsE ASE. 


 Mepicing, Ge. 5 
In its more reſtrained ſenſe, as uſed in chirurgery, &c. heal- 
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HE A 
The medicines ptoper ſor this intention; ate called 
tives, agglutinatives, wulneraries, &c. See Inc ARN 
8 Aenne Gn D ng 
r. Beal has a diſcourſe of ſanative, or Healing ſor; 
waters, in the Philoſophical oa Fang: and 
bes and e ge he pa * pj See Wa. 
EALING, in architecture, denotes the j | 
1. 77 See Roor, and „ 1 
q ne Healing is various; as of lead 
ſtone, ſhingles, reed, lr ſtraw. Pride — Ne 
STONES, SHINGLES, Ce. > erer 
HE ALTH, a due temperament, or conſtitution. of the C, 
veral parts whereof an animal is compoſed, both in reſpe& 19 
quantity and quality. —Or it is that ſtate of the body Th 4 
in it is fitted to diſcharge the natural functions perfect] => 
— and durably. See Bopy, LIE, F UNCTION, 9. 25 
. * | IN condition, oppoſite to diſeaſe. See 
The preſervation and reſtoration of health m | 
The of the art of medicine. See Mx — Rac = ” 
e continuance of health depends principally o Gs 
non-naturals, viz. air, food, — ** ch . 
tion and retention, and ſleep and waking. See each in hs 
place, Foop, ExkROISE, PassoNn, &c. 2 
The antients perſonified and even deified Healib; or rather 
erected a goddeſs to whom they ſuppoſed the care of health 
to belong. — The Greeks worſhipped her under the name 
Tyme, and the Latins under that of Salus. —T he place of 
her worſhip at Rome was on the mons Quirinalit, where ſhe 
had a temple; and a ſtatue crowned with medicinal herbs, 
We frequently find the goddeſs Health on the reverſe of me- 
dals.—She is repreſented with a ſerpent ſtretched on her left 
arm, and holding a patera to it with the right. Sometimes 
. ſhe has an altar before her, with a ſerpent twiſted round the 
ſame, and raiſing its head to take ſomething out of the ſame 
The inſcription is SAL. AUG. ol amo. 
ouſe of HEALTH, a kind of hoſpital, or public building, for 
the reception and entertainment of perſons infected with the 
plague, or coming from places infected therewith. See PES 
houſe, QUARANTINE, Cc. OR KI 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, officers of health, certificate of 
Health, &c. 1 3 
HEA M, in beaſts, denotes the ſame with aſter- birth in women. 
See SECUNDINE, 63:55 | | 
Thyme, penny-royal, winter ſavory, or common hore- 
hound, boiled in white wine, and given a mare, are eſteemed 
good to expel the heam.—Dittany given in a peſſary, ex- 
pels the h:am, as well as the dead foal: ſo do fennel, hops, 
ſavin, angelica, &. | 5 
HEA RING, Auditus, the act, or faculty of perceiving ſounds. 
See SOUND, and PERCEPTION. | [42 
Hearing, is reckoned among our external ſenſes. —TIts organ 
is the ear, and particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed through 
the ſame : and its object, certain motions, or vibrations of the 
air, See SENSE, EAR, and AIR, i WIG 
Hence, hearing may be more ſcientifically defined a ſenſation, 
whereby from a due motion impreſſed on the fibrillz of the 
auditory nerve, and communicated thence to the ſenſory ; the 
mind perceives, or gets the idea of ſounds. See SENSAT10N, 
Philoſophers have differed as to the immediate organ of hear- 
ing.—Ariſtotle will have it to be the cochlea and tympanum; 
and takes the ſenſe of hearing to be ſeated therein. HP. 
Animal, cap. 10. in which he is followed by Galen, Lib. 8. 
de uſu part. See TYVMPAN UM, &c, 
The moderns ſpeak, of the point on much better ground.— 
The ear, and the ſeveral parts thereof, membranes, canals, 
labyrinths, nerves, &c. are only means, vehicles for the re- 
ception, modification and tranſmiflion of the ſonorous mat- 
ter to the brain; which is the ſeat of the ſenſe. See BRAIN, 
and SENSORY. 90 STRAUS e * 
A ſound, in effect, is nothing but a certain reſraction, or 
modulation of the external air, which being gathered by the 
external ear, paſſes through the meatus auditorius, and beats 
upon the membrana tympani, which move the four little 
bones in the tympanum. See AURICLE, and Ty MPANUM: 
In like manner, as it is beat by the external air, theſe little 
bones move the internal air, which is in the tympanum and 
veſtibulum ; which internal air makes an impreſſion upon the 
auditory nerve in the labyrinth, and cochlea, according 3s it 
is moved by the little bones in the tympanum ; ſo that ac- 
cording to the various refractions of the external air, the in- 
ternal air makes various impreſſions upon the auditory nerve, 
the immediate organ of hearing; which different impreſſions 
repreſent different ſounds.  - | ey 
Sir Iſaac Newton carries the thing ſomewhat farther, and 
ſuppoſes hearing, like ſeeing, to be performed, not immedi- 
ately by the vibrations of the air, but by thoſe of ſome othe! 
more ſubtil medium, excited in the auditory nerves by tl 
tremors of the air, and propagated through the ſolid capills- 
ments of the nerve to the place of ſenſation. See MEDIUM, 
V1810N, c. {and 


incarng. 
ATtyg, 


* 


ing denotes the uniting or conſolidating the lips of a wound or 
ulcer. Sce WounD, and ULceR. | 


The curious ſtructute of the labyrinth, and cochlea, tend 
| | ma 


earth; of which we have various inſtances. ö 
Add, that though the ear be the ordinary organ of hearing, | 


Nat. Deor. Lib. II. cap. 57. 


Sg 


make the weakeſt ſounds audible z for the whole organ of 
þ-aring being included in a ſmall ſpace, had the auditory nerve | 


run in a ſtraight line, the impreſſion would only have been 
made on a very ſmall part of it; and the ſtrength of the im- 
reflion being, ceteris paribus, always as the number of parts 
upon which the impreſhon is made, ſounds which are now 
low, could not have been heard at all. —If the auditory nerve 
had, like the retina, been expanded into a large web, which 
had covered or lined ſome wide cavity, the impreſſion of 
ſounds, even in this caſe, had been much weaker than they 
are now: For this large cavity had given room for the ſounds 
to dilate; and all ſounds grow'weaker, as they dilate. 
Both of theſe inconveniencies are prevented by the preſent 
ſtructure of the labyrinth and cochlea, 'whoſe canals, by their 
winding, contain large portions of the auditory nerve, upon 
every point of which the ſmalleſt ſound being at once im- 
preſſed becomes audible ; and by their narrowneſs, the ſounds 
are hindred from dilating : and the impreſſions made upon 
the. nerves by the firſt dilatations are always the ſtrongeſt. 
The ſtrength of the impreſſion in narrow channels, is likewiſe 
increaſed on account of the elaſticity of the ſides of the bony 
canal ; which receiving the firſt and ſtrongeſt impulſes of the 
air, do reverberate them more ſtrongly upon the auditory 
nerve. | 
Tt may be obſerved, that though the air be the uſual matter 
of ſounds ; ſo that a bell rung in vacuo is not heard at all : 
yet will moſt other bodies, properly diſpoſed, do the like of- 
fice ; only ſome more faintly than others. See MEDIUM. 


'Thus may a ſound be heard through water, or even through 
See SOUND. 


yet Hagerup, a Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that one may 
hear with the teeth.— Thus, if one end of a knife, or the 
like, be applied on a harpſicol, and the other held between 
the teeth; the muſic thereof will be plainly heard, though 
the ears be ever ſo cloſely ſtopped. — But this, perhaps, may 
as well be referred to the ſenſe of feeling. See FEELING. 
Such as want the ſenſe of hearing are ſaid to be mute or deaf. 
See DEAFNEs8s. + 

The ſenſe of hearing, ſays Cicero, is always open; for 
© this we have need of even when aſleep. The paſſage to it 
is full of turns, and meanders ; that nothing hurtful may 
enter or find its way in. If any little vermin does endea- 
vour to paſs ; it muſt ſtick and be bemired in the cerumen, 
or ear-wax, laid for that purpoſe near the entrance.* De 


EARING, is particularly uſed -in civil and judicial concerns, 
for a cauſe being brought before the judge and jury, and the 
ties being heard as to the merits thereof. See Cavse, 
Nees, &c. = | 
Such a cauſe was kept off eight months, ere it was brought 
to a hearing —We are to have our hearing the laſt day of 
the term. See Is8UE. 1 5 ET 
The hearing of embaſſadors at the courts of princes is uſu- 
ally called audience. See AUDIENCE, and EMBASSADOR, 


HEARSE, among hunters, an hind in the ſecond year of her 


See HunTiNG. | 


HEART, Cor, in anatomy, a mufculous part of the animal 


of the muſcles. 


body, ſituate in the thorax ; wherein the veins all terminate, 
and from which all the arteries ariſe ; and which, by its al- 
ternate contraction and dilatation, is the chief inſtrument of 
the circulation of the blood, and the principle of life. See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 12. lit. cc. and alſo ſee ARTERY, 
Vein, Brood, LIFE, Cc. 

This noble part is included in a capſula, or pouch, called 
the pericardium ; whoſe ſtructure and office will be explained 
under the article PERICARDIUM. e 

The figure of the heart is a cone, or pyramid reverſed ; the 
upper, and broader point whereof, is called the baſis ; and the 
lower the cone, apex, or point; which is turned a little to- 
wards the left ſide. 

Its magnitude is indeterminate, and different in ſeveral ſub- 


cds, according to their reſpective dimenſions. — Its ordinary | 


length is about ſix inches, its breadth at the baſis four or five ; 
and the whole circumference, fourteen. 
middle of the thorax, between the two lobes of the lungs ; 


and it is faſtned to the mediaſtinum and pericardium, and 


ſupported by the great blood-veſſels, to which alone it is im- 
mediately connected; being, for the conveniency of its mo- 
tion, diſengaged from any other impediments.—It is covered 
with a thin membrane, which, about the baſis, is guarded 
with fat; and which is no other than the common membrane 
See MEMBRANE. 

It has two great cavities called ventricles, ſomewhat unequal ; 
the right being larger, capable of containing between two 
and three ounces of blood.— They are divided by a fleſhy 
partition, conſiſting of the ſame muſcular fibres with the pa- 


rietes themſelves, and called the ſeptum ; the figure whereof | 


15 concave towards the left ventricle, and convex towards the 

right.— There is no immediate communication between the 

wound 1722 for the blood to paſs out of one into the other, 
01. .... [ARES 36 


Its place is in the 


HEA . 


" it muſt fetch a round through the lungs. See Se PT UM, c. 


The parietes, or ſides of theſe ventricles, are of a thickneſs 
and ftrength very un ; the left much exceeding the right, 
becauſe of its office, which is to force the blood through all the 
parts of the body ; whereas the right drives it through the 
lungs only, and is therein greatly aſſiſted by other parts,— 
The right ventricle, in effect, ſeems only intended with a view 
to the lungs ; whence, in ſuch animals as have no lungs, we 
only find one ventricle, which is the left. See LunGs. 
In the ventricles are little muſcles, called colunme carne, or 
lacertuli, derived from the parietes, and conneQed, by tendi- 
nous extremities, to the valves of the heart hereafter men- 
tioned, See CoLumnaz. | 
The ventricles are capped each with an auricle, or little muſ- 
cle, conſiſting, like the ventricles themſelves, of a double 
order of fleſhy fibres. See AuricLe. | 
The veſſels, either ariſing from, or terminating in the heart, 
and its auricles, are two arteries, viz. the aorta, and the 
pulmonary artery, which have their origin from the two 
ventricles, viz. the aorta from the left, and the pulmonary 
from the right: and two veins, which terminate in the au- 
ricles, viz. the cava vein in the right, and the pulmonary 
rep the left. See AoRTA, Cava, PULMONARY, 
c. | 
= the reſpective orifices of theſe veſſels are placed valves. See 
ALVE. | | | | 
Particularly, at the orifice of the arteries, within each of 
them, are three ſemi-lunar valves, or membranes of a ſemi- 
lunar figure, which cloſe the orifice of the artery, and hin- 
der the relapſe of the blood into the heart at the time of its 
dilatation.—At the mouth of the right ventricle, juſt at its 
juncture with the auricle, are three others called tricuſpides, 


from their three points being faſtned by tendinous fibres to 


the columnæ carnez ; ſo that upon the contraction, or ſy- 
ſtole of the heart, they cloſe the orifice, and hinder the 
blood from recurring into the great vein.—T he ſame office 
do the two mitral valves, at the exit of the left ventricle, 
ſtopping the return of the blood into the pulmonary vein. See 
SEMI-LUNAR, TRICUSPID, and MITRAL. | 

The ſubſtance of the heart is entirely fleſhy, or muſculous, 
— The antients, indeed, generally took it for a parenchyma 
but Hippocrates had a juſter ſentiment ; and after him Steno 


and the moderns, have evidently found it to conſiſt of a con- 


tinued ſeries of proper muſculous fibres, variouſly contorted, 
or wound up, and ending at the orifices of the reſpective 
ventricles, where they form their tendons. 

In diſſecting the heart, after taking off the proper membrane, 


there appear, on the outer ſurface of the right ventricles, 


ſome ſlender ftraight fibres tending to and ending in the baſis. 
—[Immediately under theſe is a double order of ſpiral fibres, 
the exterior whereof aſcend obliquely from the ſeptum to the 
baſis, and form a ſort of helix, or cochlea : The interior 
take a contrary courſe; winding obliquely from the right 
ſide towards the left, ſo as to encompaſs both ventricles, and 
ending in the baſis on the left fide, form likewiſe an helix 
of an inverſe order. Under theſe appear the fibres of the left 
ventricle ; and firſt, a ſpiral ſeries running to the left, un- 
der which, as in the other ventricle, lie another order run- 
ning the contrary way, which not only extend to the out- 
ward paries, but encompaſling the whole ventricle, make the 
ſeptum more immediately appertain to, and be a part of, 
the left ventricle. Some of them, inſtead of terminating, as 
the reſt do, in the tendons of the heart, run inwards, and 
form the columnz carneæ; while others reaching down to 
the cone, are wound about it, and form the circle called the 
centre of the heart, See CENTRE. | 

The fibres of the heart appear to be the ſame with thoſe of 


| the other muſcles; whence the part now generally paſſes for 


a real muſcle ; though ſome think the inference not over 
juſt, inaſmuch as the aorta has the ſame claim to be reputed 
a muſcle. See MusCLEe, and AoRTA. 

Some late authors, upon conſidering the ſtructure and diſpo- 
ſition of the ſpiral fibres, chuſe rather to make the heart a 
double muſcle, or two muſcles tied together.—In effect, the 
two ventricles, with their reſpective auricles, are found two 


diſtinct bodies, two veſſels or cavities, which may be ſepa- 


rated, and yet remain veſſels ; the ſeptum, which was ſup- 
poſed to belong only to the left, being now found to con- 
ſiſt of fibres derived from them both.—To ſay no more, the 
two ventricles, according to M. Winſlow, are two ſeveral muſ- 
cles united together, not only by the ſeptum, but by ſeveral 
plans of fibres ariſing from the exterior baſe ofthe heart, 


and meeting at the apex, which entering the left ventricle, 


lines the parietes, &c. 
The heart has alſo its proper blood-veſſels, viz. two arteries 
ſpringing from the entrance of the aorta ; and one larger 
vein, with one or two leſſer; all which, from their encom- 
paſſing the heart, are called coronariæ. See CORONARY. 
The nerves of the heart and its auricles, come from a 
plexus of the par vagum, called by Willis, plexus cardiacus. 
See NERVE, and PLExvus. N | 
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It has alſo lymphæducts, which carry the lymph from the 


heart to the thoracic duct. See LyMPHEzDucT., | 


The uſe of the heart and its appendant auricles, is to circulate 
the blood through the whole body : in order to which, they 
have an alternate motion of contraction and dilatation, — By 
the dilatation, called the diaſtole, their cavity is opened, and 
their internal dimenſions inlarged to receive the refluent blood 
from the veins; and by their contraction, called the /5/ole, 
their cavity is ſhrunk, and their dimenſions leſſened, to expel 
the blood again into the arteries, See Sys TOLE, and DiasToLE. 


It muſt be added, that theſe alternate motions of the heart and 


auricles, are oppoſite in time to each other; the auricles being 
dilated whilſt the heart is contracted again; and contracted 
whilſt it is dilated, to drive the blood into it. See AURICLE. 


By means of the right ventricle, the blood is driven through 


the pulmonary vein, from which being received into the pul- 
monary artery, it is returned to the left ventricle ; from which 
by the aorta, it is diſtributed all over the reſt of the body, 
and thence returned to the right ventricle by the vena cava; 
ſo making an entire circulation through the whole body, See 
CIRCULATION. | | 

Schenchius ſpeaks of a man who had no Heart; but Moli- 
netti denies it : as alſo that there ever were two hearts found 


in any man, though the caſe be common in divers inſects, 
which have naturally ſeveral hearts ; witneſs ſilk-worms, 
which have a chain of hearts running the whole length of 


their bodies, But we have inconteſtable inſtances of two 
hearts, even in the ſame man. — There have been hearts 
found'all gnawed and devoured with worms: Muretus open- 
ed the hearts of ſome banditti, which were all hairy, or at 


leaſt inveſted with a tomentum, or down.—And what is ſtill | 


more extraordinary, we have accounts of perſons. in whom 
the heart has been found inverted, or turned upſide down; 


particularly in a woman hanged ſome time ago in Saxony, 


and a man hanged at Paris. Journ. des Scav. 


Timorous animals have always larger hearts than courageous 


ones; as we ſee in deer, hares, aſſes, &c.—There is a bone 


found in the baſis of the hearts of certain animals, particular- | 
ly deer, which ſeems to be no other than the tendons of the 
flbres of the Heart indurated and offiied, + _ 1 
Hiſtorians relate, that Pope Urban VIII. being opened after 


his death, was found to have ſuch a bone in his heart. The 
caſe is very uſual in the trunk of the aorta, which ſprings 
from the heart, See AORTA, and Os$IFICATION. 


Many amphibious creatures, as the frogs, &c. have but one | 


ventricle in the heart, — The tortoiſe is faid by the French 
academiſts to have three ventricles : M. Buffiere charges this 
on them as a miſtake ; and maintains it has but one. The 
point is ſcarce yet aſcertained. Mem. de P Acad. an, 1703. and 
Philoſoph. Tranſa#t. Ne 328. 


Theory of the motion of the HEART. The principle of motion 


in the heart, or the power from which its alternate contrac- 
tion and dilatation ariſes, has been greatly controverted among 
the late phyſicians and anatomiſts. | 

The expulſion of the blood out of the ventricles, argues a 
very conſiderable motion in the part. — The motive power, 
it is certain, muſt ſurmount the reſiſtance made to it ; and 


according to Borelli's computation, the reſiſtance made to the 


motion of the blood through the arteries, is equal to 180000 
pounds, which therefore are to be removed by the Heart; or 
elſe the circulation muſt ceaſe. Now, whence comes the ma- 
chine of the heart to have ſuch a power ? And after the ex- 
pulſion, what other power is it that ſurmounts the former, and 
reſtores its part to the dilatation, to produce a reciprocal zſtus? 
The whole affair remained in the utmoſt darkneſs and uncer- 


tainty, till Dr. Lower's excellent treatiſe De Corde, where 


the mechaniſm, whereby the contraction, or ſyſtole, is effect- 
ed, was admirably explained. — The cauſe of the dilatation, 
or diaſtole, which Dr. Lower had in great meaſure over- 


looked, has ſince been happily ſupplied by Dr. Drake. 
That the heart is a muſcle, furniſhed and inſtructed for mo- 


tion like other muſcles, is abundantly demonſtrated by Dr. 


Lower and others; and as it is a ſolitary muſcle, without 
any proper antagoniſt, and not directly under the power of 
the will, nor exerciſing voluntary motion, it approaches near- 
eſt to the ſphincter kind, which has theſe conditions in com- 
mon with it, See SPHINCTER. | 

But in conſtant, and regular alternations of contraction and 
dilatation, tho Heart differs exceedingly from all the other 
muſcles of the body. See MuscrE. 

This alternation has given the learned abundance of trouble, 
who finding nothing peculiar in the ſtructure, which ſhould 


neceſſarily occaſion it; nor any antagoniſt, whoſe re- action 


ſhould produce it ; have been extremely perplexed to find 
out the cauſe, | 

That contraction is the proper action and ſtate of all muſcles, 
is evident both from reaſon and experience. For if any 
muſcle be freed from the power of its antagoniſt, it immedi- 


ately contracts, and is not by any action of the will or ſpi- 


Tits to be reduced to a ſtate of dilatation. — Thus, if the 
flexors of any joint be divided; the extenſors of that joint be- 


ing by that means freed from the contrary action of their 
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antagoniſts, the. joint is immediate! extended, ithout 

conſent of the 6.1 and in that ſtate Ee ſo . 
2 if the extenſors he divided. eons mY 
lence. it appears, that the ordinary muſcles. have no reſt; 

tive motion, but what they — from the action 1 8 
antagoniſts, by which they are balanced. Thus the ſphinc- 
ters of the anus, veſica, &c.. having no er antagoniſts 
are always in a ſtate of contraction, and ſuffer nothing a 


. paſs them, but what is forced through them by the contrary 


action of ſome ſtronger muſcles, which, though not 
called antagoniſts, yet on all neceſſary Dat pert en 
office of ſuch, See Anus, Bi ADD RR, &c, & 


"Wo have here, then, an adequate cauſe of the contraction of 


the heart, viz. the natural vis motrix of muſcular fibres 
whoſe proper niſus, or tendency, is to contract themſelyes, 


See MuscuLaAR, and FiBRE.. 


It may be added, however, that though che muſcula f 
of the heart, ated by the nerves, be the immediate 1 
ment of its conſtriction, or ſyſtole, as is ſhewn by Dr. 


Lower, yet is there another cauſe which contributes not a 


little thereto, and which Dr. Lower overlooked, viz. the 
intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, which aid and facilitate 
this contraQtion, by opening a paſſage for the blood through 
the lungs, which denied, would be an invincible obſtacle. 
Add, that the pulmonaty artery and vein, ſpreading them- 
ſelves throughout all the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the bron- 
chia of the lungs, and being as it were co-extended there- 
with, muſt ſuffer the like alteration of ſuperficial dimenſions, 


as the bronchia do in the elevation and depreflion of the 


coſtæ. So that while the ribs are in a ſtate of depreſſion, 
whether before commerce with the external air, or after, the 
annular cartilages of the bronchia ſhrink one into another, 
and by that means their dimenſions are exceedingly con- 
tracted : in conformity to which condition of the bronchia, 
the pulmonary artery and vein muſt likewiſe, either by 
means of their muſcular coats, contract themſelves to the 
ſame dimenſions, or lie in folds or corrugations; which is leſs 
probable. — On the other hand, when the ribs are elevated, 
and the diaphragm bears downwards, the air ruſhing into the 
lungs, ſhoots out the cartilaginous rings, and divaricates the 
branches of the trachea, and by them extends the ſeveral. di- 
viſions of the pulmonary artety and vein, and thereby length- 
ens and enlarges their cavities : and this their alternate ation 
will be continued, and imparted to the heart; from which 
they ariſe, j 
Thus is a paſſage opened to the blood from the right ventri- 
cle of the heart, to the left, through the lungs, to which it 
could not otherwiſe paſs z and the oppoſition which the 
blood, contained in that ventricle, muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily 
have made to its conſtriction, is taken off; and the ſyſtole 
thereby facilitated. See SVS T OLE. 3 
For the diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart, Dr. Lower con- 
tents himſelf to aſcribe it to a motion of reſtitution of the 


cover- ſtrained fibres. — His words are, Since all its motion 


< conſiſts in its contraction; and the fibres of the heart are 
© made for conſtriction only; it is evident, all the motion of 
© the heart is in its ſyſtole: but, as the fibres are ſtretched be- 
« yond their tone in every conſtriction; for this reaſon, after 
< that niſus is over, the heart relaxes again by a natural mo- 
tion of reſtitution, and is diſtended by the influx of new 
© blood from the veins. The diaſtole, then, is not effected 
© by any further action of the heart, beſide a remiſſion of its 
© former tenſion, and the influx of the blood.” 

Now, if contraction be the ſole action of thoſe fibres, as it 
certainly is, and as the author here confeſſes ; how can their 
diſtention, vulgarly, though improperly, called their relaxation, 
be a motion of reſtitution? for, from the nature of thoſe fi- 
bres, and their diſpoſition z the ſtructure of the heart mani- 
feſtly appears conical, and its dilatation a ſtate of violence. 50 
that the conſtriction is the true motion of. reſtitution, and the 
only ſtate to which it will ſpontaneouſly return when the 
force is taken off; and thus we are left ſtill to ſeek for the 
true cauſe of the diaftole, which appears the moſt difficult 
phenomenon relating to the heart, | 6 . ping 
Mr. Cowper, in his introduction to his anatomy, improves 
on the ſhare Dr. Lower hints the blood to have in that action, 
and makes it the main inftrument of the dilatation of the 
heart; in which he is followed by Dr. Drake; who, however, 
differs from him as to the manner, and reaſons of its being ſo. 

© The heart of an animal, ſays Mr. Cowper; bears a great 
© analogy to the pendulums of thoſe artificial automata, 
© clocks and watches; while its motion is performed like 
© that of other muſcles, the blood doing the office of a pol. 
© dus. —If he means that the blood, in its reflux, by 84 


vitating on the auricles and ventricles, dilates and expands 


them; acting therein as a counterpoize to its contraction B 
a muſcle; it is pity he had not given an explication at large 
of ſo abſtruſe and important a phænomenon: the ſpecific 8'2- 
vity of the blood not ſeeming a cauſe adequate to the e 

it is here ſuppoſed to produce, For if the blood act only 45 
a weight, by meer gravitation ; ſo much of it only 85: 


ſcends from above the heart, can be employed in 0 ; 
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which, at the largeſt computation, does not amount to above | 


five pound weight, and muſt be able, according to the compu- 


tation of Borellus, to overcome a reſiſtance of 135, ooo pound. 
Whatever, therefore, the force that dilates the heart, and 
equal to that of 


5; the cauſe of the diaſtole, be, it muſt be . 
the heart, the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm; to all which 
it acts as an antagoniſt, ; 

Such a power is hard, perhaps impoſſible to be found in the 
machine of an animal body ; and yet without ſome ſuch an- 


tagoniſt, it is as impoſſible the circulation. of the blood ſhould | 
be maintained. All the engines yet diſcovered within the | 
body, conſpire towards: the conſtriction of the heart, which | 
is the ſlate of quieſcence, to which it naturally tends ; yet | 
we find it alternately in a ſtate of violence, or dilatation : | 


and on this alternation does all animal life depend. 


Some external cauſe, therefore, muſt be found to produce this | 
hænomenon; which cauſe muſt be either in ſome quality of | 
the air, or the preſſure of the atmoſphere, becauſe we have | 


no conſtant and immediate commerce with any other media. 


gome phyſicians obſerving this, and that, deprived by whatſo- 
ever means of communication with the external air, we be- 


came inſtantly extin&'; have imagined, that in the act of in- 


ſpiration, certain purer parts of the air were mixed with the | 
blood in the lungs, and conveyed along with it to the heart, | 


where! they nouriſhed a ſort of vital flamie, which was the 


' cauſe of this reciprocal æſtus of the heart, See FLAME. | 

Others, rejecting an actual flame, have fancied that theſe fine 
parts of air, mixing with the blood in the ventricles of the 
| heart, produced an efferveſcence which dilated it. See Er- 


FERVESCENCE.. ' 


But theſe notions have been long exploded, upon ample con- | 
viction; and it is a point yet undetermined, whether any air 


does mix with the blood at all in the lungs, or not. See 
Luncs, A1R, Ec. Is | 

But ſuppoſing ſome air do inſinuate itſelf into the pulmo- 
nary vein, it can no other way dilate the heart, than by an 


efferveſcence in the left ventricle, which would not dilate the 
right. But even this opinion is contradicted by autopſy, and 


abundantly confuted by divers authors. See RESPIRATION. 
Upon the whole, the groſs body of the atmoſphere appears 


to be the true antagoniſt to all the muſcles ſerving for ordi- 


nary inſpiration, and the conſtriftion of the heart; which 


is confirmed not only from its ſufficient power, but the necel- ] 
| fity of its action upon animal bodies, 


See ATMOSPHERE. 
'T he heart, we have obſerved, is a ſolitary muſcle, of very 


great ſtrength; and the - intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, 
which likewiſe have no antagoniſts, are a vaſt additional 


force, which muſt be balanced by the contrary action of 
For though the action of 
the intercoſtal muſcles be voluntary, it does not exempt 
them from the condition of all other muſcles ſerving for vo- 
luntary motion, which would be in a ſtate of perpetual con- 
traction, notwithſtanding any influence of the will, were it 
not for the libration of antagoniſt muſcles. This libration, 
between other muſcles, is anſwered by the weight of the in- 


cumbent atmoſphere, which preſſes upon the thorax, and 


other parts of the body. And as in all other voluntary mo- 
tions, the influence of the will only gives a prevalence to one, 
of two powers before equilibrated; ſo here it ſerves to ena- 
ble thoſe muſcles to lift a weight too ponderous for their 


ſtrength not ſo aſſiſted: ſo that as ſoon as that aſſiſtance is 


withdrawn, the ribs are again depreſſed by the mere gravita- 
tion of the atmoſphere, which would otherwiſe remain elevat- 


ed, through the natural tendency of thoſe muſcles to contraction. 


This is evidently proved from the Toricellian experiment, 


and thoſe made upon animals in vacuo; where, as ſoon as the 
air is withdrawn, and the preſſure thereby taken off, the in- 
tercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm are contracted, and the ribs 


elevated in an inſtant, and cannot by any power of the will 
be made to ſubſide, till the air is again let in to bear them 
forcibly down. See VACUUM. | | 

As in the elevation of the ribs, the blood, by the paſlage 
opened for it, is in a manner ſolicited into the lungs; ſo in 
their depreſſion, by the ſubſidence of the lungs, and contrac- 
tion of the bload-veſlels conſequent thereof, the blood is for- 


cibly driven through the pulmonary vein into the left ventricle 


of the heart. And this, together with the general compreſ- 
fion of the body by the weight of the atmoſphere which ſur- 
rounds and preſſes on its whole: ſurface, is that power which 


| cauſes the blood to mount in the veins, after the force impreſ- 


ſed upon it by the heart is broken and ſpent, and which ſuf- 
fices to force the heart from its natural ſtate to dilatation. 


Upon computing the weight of a column of air equal to the 


ſurface of the body, it appears a power ſufficient for the effects 
here aſeribed to it: and conſidering that the bodies of animals 


are compreſſible machines, it appears that it muſt of neceffity |. 


affect them in the manner here laid down.—And yet, though 
our bodies be entirely compoſed of tubuli, or veſſels filled 
with fluids, this preſſure, how great ſoever, being equal, eve- 
Ty way, could not affect them, were it not that the ſuperfi- 
cial dimenſions are equally variable : becauſe, being com- 
preſſed on all parts with the ſame degree of force, the con- 
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One difficulty we muſt not here conceal, 


tained fluids could not any where begin to recede, and make 
way for the reſt to follow, but would remain as fixed and 
immoveable, as if they were actually ſolid. See Flul p. 
But, by the dilatation of the thorax, room is made for the 
fluids to move; and by the coarQation of it, freſh motion 
is impreſt; which is the great ſpring whereby the circulation 
is ſet and kept going. | E 

T his. reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuperficial 
dimenſions of the body, ſeems ſo neceſſary to animal life, that 
there is not any animal ſo imperfect as to want it, at leaſt 
none to which our anatomical enquiries have yet reached. 
For though moſt kinds of fiſh, and inſects, want both move- 
able ribs and lungs, and conſequently have no dilatable tho- 
rax ; yet that deſect is ſupplied by an analogous mechaniſm, _ 
anſwering ſufficiently the neceſſities of their life. — Thus, 
fiſhes, which have no lungs, have gills to do the office of 


lungs, receiving and expelling alternately the water, whereby 
the blood-veſlels ſuffer the ſame alteration of dimenſions, as 


in the lungs of more perfect animals. See G1LLs. 


Add, that the lungs, or air- veſſels of inſects, are much more 
different from thoſe, of perfect animals, than thoſe of fiſhes 
are; and yet in their action and uſe, agree perfectly with 
both; that is, removing and expelling the air, and varying 
the dimenſions and capacities of the blood - veſſels. Having no 
thorax, or ſeparate' cavity for the heart and air- veſſels, the 
latter are diſtributed through the whole trunk; by which 
they communicate with the external air through ſeveral ſpi- 
racles or vent-holes, to which are fitted ſo many little tra- 
chez or wind- pipes, which thence ſend their branches to all 
the muſcles and viſcera, and ſeem to accompany the blood- 
veſſels all over the body, as they do in the lungs of perfect 
animals, By this diſpoſition, in every inſpiration, the whole 
body is inflated, and in every expiration. compreſſed ; and 
conſequently the blood-veſſels muſt ſuffer a viciſſitude of ex- 
tention and contraction, and a greater motion be thereby im- 
prefſed on the contained fluids, than the heart, which in 
theſe creatures does not appear to be muſcular, would be ca- 
pable of giving. The only animal, exempted from this ne- 
ceſſary condition of receiving and expelling alternately ſome 
fluid in and out of the body, is a foetus : but this, while in- 
cluded in the womb, ſeems to have little more than a vege- 


tative life ; and ought ſcarce to be reckoned among the num- 


ber of animals: and were it not for that ſmall ſhare of muſ- 
cular motion which it exerciſes in the womb, it might, with- 
out abſurdity, be accounted a graft upon, or branch of the 
mother. See Foe Tus, Eu BRVYO, c. 4 i 

which will lie 
againſt the whole doctrine, viz. that the hearts of ſeveral 
animals have been found to beat regularly and ſtrongly, even 
in vacuo ; not leſs ſo than in the air. Witneſs the hearts of 
frogs, tried by Mr. Boyle. Philoſaph. Tranſact. No 62. 


Eſtimate of the force of the HE ART.—The quantity of the force 


of the heart has been variouſly eſtimated, and on various 
principles; by various authors, particularly Borelli, Mor- 
land, Keill, Jurin, Ec. HIM. 
The force of the heart may be defined by the motion where- 
with the heart contracts; or by the motion of a weight 
which being oppoſed to the blood at its exit out of the heart, 
will juſt balance and ſtop the ſame.— This we have no way 
of coming at @ priori; the internal ſtructure of the part, 
and the nature and power of the contracting cauſe, being but 
imperfectly known: ſo that the only means remaining, is to 
eſtimate it by the effects. | 
All the action of the heart conſiſts in the contraction of its 
ventricles : the ventricles contracting, ſtrike or preſs upon 
the blood, and communicating part of their motion thereto, 


drive it out with vehemence where the paſſage is open. The 


blood thus protruded into the aorta, and pulmonary artery, 
preſſes every way; partly againft the coats of the arteries, 
which by the laſt diaſtole had been left in a collapſed, flaccid 


ſtate; and partly againſt the anterior blood moving on too 


flowly before it. By ſuch means the coats of the arteries are 
gradually diſtended, and the antecedent blood has its motions 
accelerated. —By the way it may be obſerved, that the more 
flaccid the arteries are, the leſs reſiſtance will they make to a 


_ dilatation ; and the more they are dilated, the more ſtrongly 


will they reſiſt a further diſtraction ; ſo that the force of the 
blood, at its egreſs out of the heart, is at firſt ſpent in diſ- 
tending the arteries, more than protruding the antecedent 
blood ; but afterwards more in protruding the blood, than ia 
diftending the arteries, 5 

Borelli, we have already obſerved, in his Oecon. Animal. makes 
the obſtacles to the motion of the blood through the arteries, 
equivalent to 180,000 pound ; and the force of the heart 


itſelf, only equal to 3,000 pound, which is only gg of the 


oppoſition it has to overcome, Then, deducting 45,000 


pound for the adventitious help of the muſcular elaſtic coat 


of the arteries ; he leaves the heart with a force of z, ooo 
pound to overcome a reſiſtance of 135,000 pound ; that is, 
with 1 to remove 45; Which he ſuppoſes it enabled to do by 
virtue of percuſſion. | e 


Zut had he proceeded in his caleulation to the veins, which he 


allow 


4 4 4 
OD ; ' 


. allows to contain quadruple the une of blood found in 


the arteries, and to which this energy of percuſſion either does 


not reach at all, or very languidly 3 he would readily have 
ſeen the ſyſtem of percuſſion to be inſufficient. - * | 
But his calculus itſelf is alſo found to be faulty; the force 


aſcribed by him to the heart being immenſely too great. — | 


Dr. Jurin ſhews, that had he not made a miſtake in the com- 
putation, the reſiſtance which the heart has to overcome, 
muſt have come out, on his own principles, much greater; 
and inſtead of 135,000 pound, would have been 1,076,000 
d, which tranſcends all probability. 2 
_ The great faults in his ſolution conſiſt, according to Dr. Ju- 
rin, in his eſtimating the motive force of the heart by a pon- 
dus at reſt; in ſuppoſing the whole weight ſuſtained by a 


muſcle, in one of his experiments, to be ſuſtained wholly by | 


the contracting force thereof; in aſſuming muſcles, equally 
heavy, to be of equal force : in ſuppoſing the utmoſt force of 
the heart exerted at every ſyſtole, &c. 

Dr. Keill, in his Eſſays of the Anim. Oecon. firſt ventured to 
| ſet afide Borelli's calcuſus ; and ſubſtituted another, almoſt 
infinitely ſmaller, in its ſtead. His method of eſtimating the 
force of the heart is as follows: Having the velocity where- 


with a fluid lows out at an orifice, without meeting any re- 


ſiſtance from an anterior fluid; the force which produces 
A that motion is thus determined. Let the line A B be the 


heighth from which a falling body will acquire a velocity | 


equal to that wherewith the fluid flows out at the ori- 
fice; then is the force which produces the motion of this 


fluid, equal to the weight of a cylinder of the ſame fluid, | 


' Whoſe baſe is equal to the orifice, and weight equal to | 
|. would in a ſhort time ſtop; were not the motion loſt made 


2 AB. Coroll. 2. Prop. 36. Lib. IT. Newton. Princip. 


Now, the blood flowing out of the heart, is reſiſted in its“ 
motion by the anterior blood in the arteries and veins, and 


therefore cannot flow with all the velocity the force of the 
Heart will give it; part of that force being ſpent in over- 
. coming the reſiſtance of the maſs of blood. If therefore we 

knew how much the velocity of the blood is diminiſhed by this 


_ reſiſtance, or what proportion the velocity of the blood reliſted, | 


has to the blood driven out, and not reſiſted ; having already de- 
termined the velocity of the blood as it is reſiſted, we might ea- 
ſily recollect the velocity by which the blood would flow were it 
not reſiſted; and from thence the abſolute force of the Heart. 

. To find this, the author made the following experiment.— 


Having uncovered the iliac artery and vein in the thigh of a 


dog, near his body; and paſſed convenient ligatures under 
them; he opened the whole diameter of the veſſels, and re- 
ceived the blood which run from it in the ſpace of ten ſe- 
conds : The ſame was afterwards done by the artery, for the 
| ſame ſpace of time; and both the quantities of the blood were 
exactly weighed. The experiment was repeated for the great- 


er ſecurity: till, the quantity of blood from the artery, was 


found at a medium, to that from the vein in the ſame ſpace 
of time, nearly as 73 to 3. | 
Now, the velocity of the blood in the iliac artery, ſo near 


the aorta, muſt be nearly the ſame with that in the aorta it- | 
_ ſelf ; and conſequently the velocity with which it flows out of | 


the iliac artery cut aſunder, is the ſame with which it would 
flow out of the heart unreſiſted: or, the blood runs through 
a wound in the iliac artery, with all the velocity it received 
from the heart, Now all the blood which runs along the iliac 
artery, returns again by the iliac vein ; and conſequently, the 
quantities of blood which paſs through both in the ſame ſpace 
of time, are equal. The quantity of blood, therefore, which 
runs out of the iliac vein cut aſunder, is the fame which ran 
through the iliac artery, before it was cut, in that ſpace of 
time. Having, therefore, the quantity which runs through 
the iliac artery when it is cut, and when it is not cut, we 
have their velocities; for the velocity of a fluid, running 
through the ſame canal, in equal ſpaces of 'time, is directly as 
their quantities : but the velocity of the blood, when the ar- 
tery is cut, is equal to that it receives by the full force of the 
heart; and the velocity when it is not cut, is that velocity 
with which the blood moves through the aorta, reſiſted by the 
anterior blood: and therefore theſe two velocities are to one 
another, -as 74 to 3. a 
If now the heart throw out two ounces of blood every ſyſ- 
tole, which is a probable aſſumption, then the blood moves 
through the aorta at the rate of 156 feet in a minute; and: 
therefore the abſolute velocity wherewith the blood would: be 
forced into the aorta, did it find no reſiſtance, is ſuch as would 
make it move 3 90 feet in a minute, or 6 feet in a ſecond. 
We now proceed to enquire, what is the heighth from which 
a falling body will acquire this given velocity ? for this heighth 
doubled, gives the length of the cylinder whoſe baſe is equal 
to the orifice of the aorta, and weight equal to the abſolute 
force of the heart. | 
It is known by experiment, that the force of gravity will make 
a body move 30 feet in a ſecond, which is the velocity it ac- 
- quires in falling through 15 feet ; and therefore this velocity 
is to the velocity of the blood flowing without reſiſtance into 
the aorta, as 30 to 6,5: But becauſe the heighths from 


which bodies acquire given velocities, are as the ſquares. of | 
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| the velocities, that is, as 900 to 42.25 therefore; as 900 to 


42.25, ſo is 15 to o. 74. This heighth doubled, gives 1.48 
3 


or in inches 17.76 ; which is the heighth of 2 Cylinder of 


blood, whoſe baſe is equal to the aorta, which: we ha 
poſed to be equal to o. 4187; and thereſore the ſolid — 


is 7.436112, the weight of which is equal to the abſolute 


5 rce of the heart. | | 

his weight is five ounces, whence the force of art 
9 2 wing weight of five ounces, r 

e ſame author, by another method of calculati 

the laws of projectiles, finds the force of 3 
equal to eight ounces, which though ſomewhat more than w 
before determined, yet the difference is of ſmall Denon: 
in reſpect of Borelli's account; the great failing in whoſe cal 
culation Dr, Keill takes to ariſe from his not diſtinguiſhing "= 
tween the blood at reſt, and already in motion. The torce 
of the heart, it is certain, is not employed in giving motion 
to any quantity of blood at reſt, but only to continue it in 
motion; how that motion firſt aroſe, ſeems. out of human 
capacity to determine. It is demonſtrable, that if the reſiſt. 
ance of the blood always bore the ſame proportion to the 
force of the heart it does now, the blood: never could at firſt 
be put in motion by the heart. If the blood conſtantly mov- 
ed forwards, with the motion firſt communicated to it, and 
did the coats of the veſſels make no reſiſtance ; the poſterior 
blood would not be retarded: by the anterior, and the force of 
the blood would equal the entite force of the mover. But 
becauſe of the reſiſtance made by the coats of the blood · veſa 


ſels, and the force which is ſpent in diſtending them, the 


blood is continually retarded in its motion as it circulates, and 


up again by a freſh impulſe from the heart; and: therefore 
the force of the heart muſt be equal to the reſiſtances the 
blood meets with in its motion: If it were more, the velo- 


city of the blood would be continually increaſing; if leſs, it 


would continually decreaſe ; and at laſt flop: And hence it 
is evident, that if the circulation of the blood was once ſtop- 


ped, all the force of the heart could never ſet it moving 


again. | 


Thus much for Dr. Keilbs ſyſtem —Dr. Jurin charges even 


this with its defects; and particularly in that it ſuppoſes the 
weight, whereby the motion of water running out at a veſſel 


may be generated, to be what generates that motion: which 
this laſt author takes for a miſapprehenſion of Sir Iſaac Newton's 


corollary ; urging, that the water falling by the power of gra- 
vity, acquires its motion of itſelf ; and that the weight fall- 


ing the ſame time, only receives a motion equal to that of 


the water out of the veſſel.— There are ſome other points 
which he objects againſt, and of which the learned author has 
an expreſs vindication in the - Philoſophical Tranſactions:; to 


which his antagoniſt has ſince replied ; but the author dying 


in the mean time, prevented any Tejoinder. 


Dr. Jurin, however, proceeds to give another computation, 


on more unexceptionable principles ; though his adverſary has 
found occafion therein for recrimination. 
He conſiders one of the ventricles of the heart impelling the 
blood, as a given body impelling another at reſt, with a given 
velocity ; and after communicating part of its motion there- 
to, proceeding with the fame common velocity. On which 
principle, the force of the heart will either be equal to the 
factum of the weight of the ventricle, and its initial velocity 
ere it impels the blood; or to the ſum of the [motions of the 
ventricle and the blood flowing out of the fame, and the 
motion communicated to the coats of the arteries and the an- 
tecedent blood. i en eee nee of 817 

Now it is demonſtrable, 1b. That the motion whereby a 


hollow machine, unequally contractile, does act in contraction, 


is equal to the ſum of the factums of the ſeveral particles of 


the machine multiplied into their reſpective velocities. Whence 


it follows, that the motion of the machine is equal to the 
factum of its weight into ſome mean velocity between the 


particles moved ſwifteſt,'and thoſe moved ſloweſt. —2*. That 


if the water be expreſſed out of the orifice of ſuch a machine, 
the motion of the water burſting out / of the ſame, will be 
equal to the ſum of the facta of any tranſverſe ſections of all 
the threads of water, ſeverally multiplied into their reſpective 
lengths and velocities : Whence it follows, that the motion 
of the water is equal to the factum of the water iſſuing out 
at the orifice into ſome mean length between that of the 
longeſt thread' and the ſhorteſt. Hence, alſo, if there be ſe- 
veral ſuch machines full of water, and contracted alike, whe- 
ther equally or unequally, the motion of the water, burſting 


out at the orifice of one of them, will be in a ratio com- 


pounded of the quadruple ratio of any homologous diameter 
of the machine, and the reciprocal ratio of the time wherein 
the contraction is effected. "tor. 4:09 


From theſe data is drawn a ſolution of the problem, To find 


the force of the heart ?—Por, calling the weight of the left 
ventricle, or the quantity of blood equal to the ſame, p; the 
inner ſurface of the ventricle,” &; the mean length of 
laments, or threads of blood / expelled from the rl 


z 4 
ſection of the aorta, 5 3 the quantity of blood containes | 


Le »/ 


fa tr te te 


* 
” 
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- the force of the Heart is increaſed, or a leſs quantity of blood 


vice verſa.— As alſo, that if the reſiſtance be either increaſed 
or diminiſhed, either the pulſe, or the quantity of blood ex- 


reſpectively. And that if the force of the heart be increaſed or 


diminiſhed, either the pulſe muſt be accelerated, or the re- 
fiſtance diminiſhed. See PULSE. - 


1. That the whole motion of reſiſtance made to the blood | 
jſſuing out of the heart in the ſyſtole, or the whole motion 


_ ated. to the arteries, two thirds. 


1 | 
H EA 


the tft ventile 7; the time wherein. the blood would - be 
_ thrown out of the $eart, were the reſiſtance of the arteries 


antecedent blood removed, ; the variable velocity, where- | 


- 


| — the blood would flow through the aorta, if the reſiſtance 
were taken away, v; the variable length of the aorta, paſſed 
over by the bload, x; and the time wherein the length æ is 
run, 2. — The mean variable velocity of the blood contiguous 


to the ventricle, or the mean velocity of the ventricle itſclf, | 


will be == ; the motion of the ventricle, = p * —; the 
motion of the blood iſſuing out, =s v x / + #3 and their 


ſum, or the force of the ventricle, = s v x SEI. But, | 


„ ; whence, by the inverſe method of fluxions, the 


. ef 1 Nie 11% ag ran 
force of the. ventricle is ſound = x 5. J. But ſince | 


z=t; 5x = q. And hence, the force of the ventricle = 
27 24-1. "After the like manner, th force of the right 
ventricle (noting the ſame things by Greek letters, which in 
the left are denoted by Italic ones, is found, =* + <L + A, | 
CFF 
ET 2 F. .. n 
If now we ſuppoſe p = 8 ounces, and v to 4 ounces, avoird. 
S = 10 ſquare inches, and Z to as much; I = 2, and A = 

1 inches; q = 2 ounces avoird. s =0,4185 ſquare inches, 


„2,583; and f=0.1”:; The forces of the ventricles 
will be equal to the weights under-written, viz. lib. oz. 


 » Pbths left.veotricle == i= 9—1 
Of the right ventricle — — 6—3 
Force of the whole heart — — 15 —4 


Which weights have a velocity, wherewith they would move 
an inch each ſecond of a minute. | 


Coroll. Hence it is inferred, that when the pulſe is quicker 
than ordinary, either the reſiſtance is leſs than ordinary, or 


than uſual is expelled at each contraction of the heart; and 


pelled at each contraction, will be either increaſed or diminiſhed 


On theſe principles, Dr. Jurin proceeds to demonſtrate the 
the three following theorems. 5 . 


þ 


communicated to the antecedent blood and the coats of the 
| arteries,” is equal to the whole force of the heart, quam 
e cn big N bl ie 8 
| 2 "That the motion communicated to the antecedent blood 
in a ſyſtole, is to the motion communicated. to the coats of 
the arteries, as the time of the ſyſtole is to the time of the 
diaſtole. - Whence if, with Dr. Keill, we ſuppoſe the ſy ſtole 
performed in one third of the interval between two pulſes, 
the motion communicated to the antecedent blood will be one | 
third of the whole motion of the heart; and that communi- 


30. In different animals, the force of the heart is in a ratio 
compounded of the quadruple ratio of the diameter of any 
homologous veſſel, and the inverſe ratio of the time wherein 
the Heart is contracted; or a ratio compounded of the ratio 
of the weight either of the heart, or the whole animal, the 


ſubtriplicate ratio of the ſame weight, and the reciprocal ratio 


of the time. 


HEART-BURN, a diſeaſe, among phy ſicians uſually called car- 


dlialgia. See CARDTALCGIA. = | 
The teſtaceous powders, as oyſter-ſhells, crabs eyes, chalk, 
&c. are the uſual remedies for the beart-burn, See TES- 


TAGEOUS:;: +: | 


is called ſo. See TREE, and TimBER. 
HEART, in the manage, —A; horſe that works in the manage 
with, conſtraint and irreſolution, and cannot be brought to 
conſent to it, is ſaid to bea horſe of two hearts. 
HEART H, Focus. See the articles FIRE, CHiIMNey, Cc. 
HE ARTH-Moxz v. See the article CHIMNET-MoxE Y. 
HEART RH-STONESs. See the article FrRR-S Ton. 
HEAT, Caler, one of the primary qualities of bodies; op- 
poſed to cold. See QUALITY, and CoLy: - e 
Heat may be defined a phy ſical being, who 3 is known, 
and its degree meaſured by the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit, 
in the thermometer. See THERMOMETER. | 
Heat is properly a ſenſation, excited in us by the action of 
fire: or it is the effect of fire on our organs of feeling. See 


- __ 


SENSATION, and FIRE. _ 


1 * 


therefrom in the manner of our conception. 


* 100 STIR . and improved 'on by. ſome of the lateſt writers, 
Heart of a tree, the middle part thereof, taken longitudinally, | 


H E A 


or modification of our own mind 3 and not any thins ex; | 
in that form in the that occaſions — Og 
in the fire that burns the finger, than pain in the needle that 
; 1 7 in the body — gives it, is only 
motion 3 in the mind, a particular idea or diſpoſition of 
. "wor wrong >. - 4 af att; * * | 
-. Heat, with reſpect to our ſenfation, or the effect produced on 
us by a bot body, is eſtimated by its relation to — of 
feeling; no object appearing to be bot, unleſs its heat exceed 
— of 21 RE thing to different per- 
ons, Or a rent times to the \ ſhall 
0 er ere Sores 
Heat, as it exiſts in the hot body, or that which conſtitutes 
and denominates a body hot, and enables it to produce ſuch ' 
effects on our organ; is yariouſly conſidered by the philoſo- 
phers.—Some will have it a quality, others a ſubſtance, and 
others only a mechanical affection, biz. motion. * 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, define heat a quality, or ac- 
. Cident, whereby homogeneous things, i. e. things of the ſame 
nature and kind, are collected or gathered together ;- and he- 
terogeneous ones, or things of different natures, ſevered or 
_diſunited, — Thus, ſays he, the ſame beat which aſſociates 
and brings into a maſs ſeveral particles of gold before ſeparate, 
e the partieles of two metals before mixed toge- 
But, not only the doctrine, but the very inſtance he pro- 
duces, is faulty: For beat, though continued to eternity, will 
never ſeparate a maſs, e. g. of gold, ſilver, and copper: and, 
on the contrary, if bodies of different qualities, as gold, fil- 
ver, and copper, be put ſeparately in a veſſel over a fire; 
notwithſtanding all their heterogeneity, they will be mixed 
and congregated into. a: maſs there ß. 
In effect, heat cannot be ſaid to do either this thing or that 
univerſally; but all its effects depend on the circumſtances of 
application.— Thus, to do the ſame thing in different bodies, 
different degrees of heat are required; as, to mix gold and 
ſilver, the heat muſt be in a moderate degree, but to mix 
ee and ſulphur, in the higheſt. See Gol p, S1 IVER, 


Add, that the ſame degree of heat ſhall have oppoſite effects: 
Thus a vehement fire ſhall render water, oils, ſalts, &c. 
volatile; and yet the ſame imbody ſand and ' fixed alkaline 
ſalt, into glaſs... See GLass. 7 
The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, define heat not 
as an accident of fire, but as an eſſential power or property 
thereof, the ſame, in reality, with it, and only diſtinguiſhed 

Heat, then, on their principles, is no other than the volatile 
ſubſtance of fire itſelf, reduced into atoms, and emitted in a 
continual ſtream from ignited bodies; ſo as not only to warm 

the objects within its reach, but alſo, if they be inflammable, to 
Kindle them, turn them into fire, and conſpire with them to 

make flame. - + | 0 E n 9TGERO 
In effect, theſe corpuſcles, ſay they, flying off from the ig- 
nited body, while yet contained within the ſphere of its flame, 
by their motion conſtitute fire ; but when fled, ' or got be- 
yond the fame, and diſperſed every way, ſo as to eſcape the 
apprehenſion of the eye, and only to be perceivable by the 
feeling, they take the denomination of heat ; inaſmuch as 
they ſtill excite in us that ſenſation. © SHIT 

The Carteſians, improving on this doctrine, aſſert heat to 
conſiſt in a certain motion af the inſenſible particles of a bo- 

dy, reſembling the motion whereby the ſeveral parts of our 
body are agitated by the motion of the heart and blood. See 

HEART, and BIoooͤp. a 04-343 
Our lateſt, and beſt writers of mechanical, experimental, and 
chemical philoſophy, differ very conſiderably about heat. 
The fundamental difference is, whether it be a peculiar pro- 
perty of one certain immutable body called fire; or whether 
it may be produced mechanically in other bodies, by inducing 
an alteration in the particles thereoß. 1 
The former tenet, which is as antient as Democritus, and 

the ſyſtem of atoms, had given way to that of the Carteſians 
and other mechaniſts; but is now with great addreſs retrieved 
particularly 
Homberg, the younger Lemery, Graveſande, and above all, 
the learned and induſtrious Boerhaave, in a courſe of lectures 
expreſly on fire; the reſult whereof we have already laid 
don under the article Fire; ' © 4 ee all 
The thing we call fire, according to this author, is a body, 
ſui generis, created ſuch ab origine, unalterable in its nature 


8 * 


and properties, and not either producible de novo, from any 


other body, nor eapable of being reduced into any other body, 
ox of ceaſing to be firme. 15 
This fire, he contends, is diffuſed equably every where, and 


exiſts alike, or in equal quantity, in the parts of ſpace, 


. whether void, or poſſeſſed by bodies; but that naturally, and 
in itſelf, it is perfectly latent and imperceptible; and is only 
diſcovered by certain effects which it produces, and which are 
cognizable by our ſenſes. | vo HR ety 
Tyheſe effects are heat, light, colour, rareſaction and burning; 


| Hence it follows that what we call brat, is 2 particular idea, 
OL, | 


which are all indications of fire, as being none of them pro- 
5G ducible 
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 ducible by any other cauſe: So that wherever we obſerve any | 


of theſe, we may ſaſely infer the action and preſence of fire. 
But, though the effect cannot be without the cauſe, yet 


the fire may remain without any of. theſe effects; any, we 


Y mean, groſs enough to affect our ſenſes, or become objects 


thereof: and this, he adds, is the ordinary caſe ; there being 


a concurrence of other circumſtances, vrhich are often want- 
ing, neceſſary to the production of ſuch ſenſible effects. 
- Hence, particularly, it is, that we ſometimes find ſeveral, and 


25 ſometimes all of theſe effects of fire together, and ſometimes 
. - one unaccompanied with any others; according as the circum- 


ſtances favour or diſpoſe for the ſame. Thus we find light 
without heat; as 'in- rotten wood, putrid fiſhes, or the mer- 


curial phoſphorus :- nay, and one of them may be in the high-| 


_. eſt degree, and the other not ſenſible; as in the focus of a 
large burning-glaſs expoſed to the moon; where, thn ths 
light, as Dr. Hooke found, was ſufficient to have inſtantly 
blinded the beſt eye, yet no heat was perceivable, nor was 
there the leaſt rarefaction occaſioned in an exquiſite thermo- 
meter. Henne g £2, | 
On the other hand, there may be heat without light, as we 
find in ſolid phoſphorus; in fluids, which emit no light even 


when they boil, and not only Beat and rarefy, but alſo burn 


or conſume the parts; and in metals, ſtones, &c,” which con- 


ceive a vehement heat ere they ſhine, or become ignited,— | 


Nay, and there may be the moſt intenſe heat in nature with- 
cout any light: Thus in the ſocus of a large burning concave, 


where metals melt, and the hardeſt gems vitrify, the eye per- 


ceives no light; ſo that ſhould the hand happen to be put 
there, it would be inſtantly turned into a coal, or even a calx.— 


So alſo rarefactions are frequently obſerved by the thermome- | 


ter, in the night time, without either heat or light, &c, 
Thus it appears, that the effects of fire have a dependance on 
other concurring circumſtances 3 ſome more, and others leſs. 


One thing ſeems to be required in common to them all, | 


viz. that the fire be collected or brought into leſs compaſs : 
without this, as fire is every where equably diffuſed, it could 
have no more effect in one place than another, but muſt ei- 
ther be diſpoſed to warm, burn, and ſhine every where, or no 
where, Indeed, ſuch every. where does amount to no where ; 
for to have the ſame heat, &c. in every place, would be to 
have no heat : It is only the changes that we perceive ; thoſe 


alone make the mind diſtinguiſh in its ftate, and become con- | 


that diverſify it. So our bodies being | 
motion of the heart and blood. See CALIDUNMW. 


Mr. Boyle, in a treatiſe of the Mechanical Origin of Heat 
and Cold, . ftrenuouſly ſupports the doctrine of the producibi- 


ſcious of the things | 
equally preſſed on all ſides by the ambient air, we feel no 
preſſure at all; but if the preſſure be only taken off in any 
one part, as by lay ing the hand over an exhauſted receiver, 
we ſoon grow ſenſible of the load. eg ST 

This collection is performed two ways: the firſt, by direct- 
ing and determining the fluctuating ' corpuſcles of fire into 
lines, or trains, called rays 5 and thus driving infinite ſucceſ- 


ſions of the fiery atoms upon the ſame place or body, each to | 


produce its ſeveral effort, and ſecond that of - the preceding 
ones, till by a ſeries of augmentations, the effect is ſenſible.— 
This is the office of thoſe bodies which we call /uminaries ; 
ſuch as the ſun, and other heavenly bodies; and culinary fires, 
lamps, c. on earth, which do not emit the fire from their 


on ſubſtance, as is commonly conceived, but only by their 
rotatory mutation direct the undetermined corpulcles into pa- | 


rallel rays. And the effect may be ſtill further intended by a 


ſecond collection of theſe parallel, into converging rays, by | - | 
inſtance oftentimes, the hammer and the anvil continue cold 


means of a concave ſpeculum, or a' convex glaſs, which at 
length brings them all into a point; whence thoſe aſtoniſhing 
effects of our large burning-glaſſes, Fc. See RAY, PARAL- 
LEL, Convex, BURNING-GLASS,'&r. 
The ſecond way wherein the collection is made, is not 
by determining the vague fire, or giving it any new direction; 
but merely by aſſembling it; which is done by the attrition, 
or rubbing of two bodies ſwiftly againſt each other; ſo ſwift- 
ly, in effect, as that nothing in the air, except the floating 
fre has activity enough to move an equal pace, or ſucceed 
. faſt enough into the places continually relinquiſhed by it; by 
which means fire, the moſt agile body. in nature; flipping in, 
becomes collected in the path of the moving body; ſo that 
the moveable has, as it were, a fiery atmoſphere around it.— 
Thus it is the axes of chariot- wheels, mill- ſtones, the ropes 
of ſhips, cannon - balls, c. conceive heat, and frequently 
Eindle into flame. , OR 
Thus much for the circumſtance in heat, common to all the 
effects of fire, viz. collection. The particular circumſtances 
are various: Thus, for it to warm, or to heat, i. e. give 
the ſenſation of it, it is neceſſary that there be more fire in 
the hot body, or thing, than in the organ whereby it is to be 
felt; otherwiſe the mind will not be put into any new ſtate 
upon its approach, nor have any new idea. Whence, alſo, 
if the contrary to this obtains, v. g. if there be leſs fire in the 
external object than in the organ, it will raiſe an idea of cold, 
or chillineſs. „„ ˖ Aaoabig WHY; Ka 
T bus it is, that a man coming out of a hot bath, into a mo- 
derately warm air, ſeems as if he were got into an exceſſive 
cold place; and another entering a room ſcatcely warm, in a 


— 


very pinching day, will at firſt 
 Whence it appears, that the ſenſe of heat does by 


As, 29. That it is an expanſive motion, whe 


hence, that an iron rod bein 
the hand that holds it, much ſooner than if put in terally. 


*. 3 
* "4 


no 


determine the degree of fire; the beat being dns a. Means 
or difference between the internal and tag Bren 7. the ratio, 
to the circumſtances neceſſary to the fire's producin; 15 wy 
burning, rare faction, c. See LIohr, Donnie, wo.” 
The mechanical phileſophers, particularly my lord Bac. 


Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton, look on heat in another 


light. They do not conceive it as an original inhere 

g N . ; w +4 7 4 i t ro- 
perty of any particular ſort of body; but mechanical, * 
cible in any body, - - : Tn Me: ally produ- 
My lord Bacon, in an expreſs treatiſe D- 


— 
'T" 


* 


WIE Cali, de- 


duces, from 3 particular enumeration of the ſeveral phæno- 


mena Ln effects of heat: | 
19, That heat is motion: not, that motion generates. 
or heat motion; though in many caſes, this — Bo 


that the very thing heat is very motion, and nothing elſe.— 


But: this motion, he ſhews, has ſeveral peculiar ci 
. Wikia N b 1 * ö * | CIICU 
which conſtitute it heat, 1 i mftances, 
| s | reby a bod en- 
deavours to dilate or ſtreteh into a larger dimenſion than it 


. 


had before. © n . 
39. That this expanſive motion is directed towards the cir- 


cumference, and at the ſame time upwards; which appears 
erected in the fire, will burn 


4*. That this expanſive motion is not equable, and of the 
whole, but only of the ſmaller particles of the body ; as ap- 
pears from the alternate trepidation of the particles of hot 
N ignited iron, &c,—Laſtly, that this motion is very 
„ 6 ae 


- Hence, he defines heat an expanſive, undulatory motion, in 


the minute particles of- the- body ; whereby they tend, with 


| ſome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at the ſame 


time incline a little upwards, . . 7 05 
Hence, again, he adds, that if in any natural body, you can 


excite a motion whereby it ſhall expand or dilate itſelf ; and 


can ſo repreſs and direct this motion upon itſelf, as that the 


| dilatation ſhall not proceed uniformly, but obtain in ſome 
parts, and be checked in others, you will generate heat, 


This doctrine, Des Cartes and his ſect adhere to with ſome 
little variation. — According to them, heat conſiſts in a cer- 
tain motion, or agitation of the parts of a body, like to that 
wherewith the ſeveral parts of our body are agitated by the 


lity of heat, with new obſervations and experiments: as a 


ſpecimen, we ſhall here give one or two. b 


In the production, ſays he, of heat, there appears nothing, 
on the part either of the agent or patient, but motion and 
its natural effects. When a ſmith briskly hammers a ſmall 


piece of iron, the metal thereby becomes exceedingly Hot; 


yet there is nothing to make it ſo, except the forcible motion 
of the hammer imprefling a vehement and variouſly- deter- 


mined agitation on the ſmall parts of the iron, which being a 
cold body before, grows, by that ſuper-induced commotion 
Tit, 


of its ſmall parts, hot : Firſt, in a more looſe acceptation of 


the word, with regard to ſome other bodies, compared with 
which it was cold before: and then ſenſibly Bot, becauſe this 


agitation ſurpaſſes that of the parts of our fingers; and in this 


after the operation; which ſhews, that the heat acquired by 


the iron, was not conimunicated by either of thoſe imple- 
ments as heat, but produced in it by motion great enough 


ſtrongly to agitate the parts of ſo ſmall a body as the piece of 


iron, without being able to have the like effect upon ſo mich 
greater maſſes of metal, as the hammer and the anvil. Though, 
if the percuſſions were often, and briskly renewed, and the 


hammer were ſmall; this alſo might be heated. Whence it 


is not neceſſary that a body itſelf ſhould be hot to give heat. 


If a large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank of wood, 


it will receive ſeveral ſtrokes on its head, ere it grow hot; 
but when it is once driven to the head, a few ſtrokes ſuffice 


to give it a conſiderable heat : for while, at every blow of 


the hammer, the nail enters farther into the wood, the mo- 
tion produced is chiefly progreſſive, and is of the whole nail 
tending one way; but when the motion ceaſes,” the impulſe 
given 40 the ſtroke, being unable to drive the nail farther on, 


or break it, muſt be ſpent in making a various, vehement, 


and inteſtine commotion of the parts among themſelves, 


wherein the nature of heat conſiſts. Mach. Product. of Heat 


and Cold. | | 1 
That heat, ſays the ſame author, is mechanically producible, 


appears probable from a conſideration of its nature, W 


ſeems principally to conſiſt in that mechanical property of 


matter called notion; but which is here ſubject to three con - 


_ ditions, or modifications. | | 
Firſt; the agitation of the parts of the body muſt be vehe- 
ment. For this diſtinguiſhes the bodies ſaid to be hot, 


from 
thoſe which are barely fluid. Thus, the particles of gk 
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inſtances alrea 


whether the body be applied to the upper, the lower, or any 
other part of it. Hence, if we duly attend to this notion of 


anomalous caſes, by whatever means the inſenſible parts of a 


be excited; ſo there muſt be ſeveral mechanical ways of pro- 
each of theſe heads; chance itſelf having, in the laboratories | 


Boyle, ubi ſupra. _ 1705 5 | 

This ſyſtem is further ſupported by Sir Iſaae Newton, who 
does not conceive fire, as any particular ſpecies of body, ori- 
ginally endued with ſuch and ſuch properties.—Fire, accord- | 


as to emit light copiouſly : What elſe, ſays he, is red hot iron 


hot as to ſhine ; and hence only ſuch © bc-.ies as are volatile, 


flame longer than they have fume to burn.—In diſtilling hot 
ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be taken off, the aſcending 
' vapours will catch fire from a candle, and turn into flame. 80 


= BB 4 ww ww . 


tion, or the like, will emit lucid fumes ; which, if they be 


neſs of their fume; for, that ſpelter, which fumes - moſt co- 
piouſly, does likewiſe flame.— Add, that all flaming bodies, 


And do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light and ſhine? and is not this emiſſion per- 
formed by the vibrating motion of their parts? and do not all 


particles of light, which enter their compoſition ? I know no 


Add, that the ſun and ftars, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 
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in is naturl fate, move fo ally, that we de not feel it 
at all warm, though it could not be a Greg "2 | 


were in a reſtleſo motion; but when water 
hot, the motion manifeſtly and proportionably appears vehe- 
ment, fince it doey not only ſtrike out organs af feeling 


briskly, but ordinarily produces numerous very ſmall bubbles, 
melts congulated oil taſt upon it, and affords 1 * 8 | 

egree of | 
heat be ſuch as to make the water boil, the agitation be- 
comes more manifeſt by the confuſed motions, waves, noiſe, | 
bubbles, and other bbvious effects, excited therein, Thus, 
in a heated iron, the vehement agitation of its parts, may be 
eaſily inferred from the motion, and the hiſſing noiſe it makes | 
with the drops of water that fall upon it. But though the | 


by their agitation aſcend into the air. And if the 


agitation be. Various, as well as vehement, yet there is a third 


condition required td make a body hot; which is, that the 
agitated particles, or. at leaſt the greateſt number of them, be | 
ſo minute, as to be ingly inſenſible. Were an heap of ſand |' 


to be vehemently agita by a 'whirlwind, the bulk of the 
corpuſcles would keep their agitation from being properly 
beat, though by theit numerous ftrokes upon a man's face, 


and the brisk commotion of the ſpirits, which would thence i 
they ;  ſequently that fire is co-eval with body. Mem. de ] Acad. 
an, 1705, See SULPHUR. FOLD | 


enſue, they might perhaps produce that quality. 
The ſecond condition is, that the determination be very va- 


 rious, and tend all manner of ways. This variety of de- 
- terminations appears to be in hot bodies, both by ' ſome of the | 
s already mentioned, and eſpecially that of flame, which | 
by the dilatation of metals when melted ; and by | 
the operations of heat, exerciſed by hot bodies upon others, | 
in what poſture or ſituation ſoever the body to be heated there- | 
by, be applied to them: thus a coal, throughly kindled, will] 


” 


is a body ; 


appear on all ſides red, and melt wax, and kindle brimſtone, 


the nature of hear, it is eaſy to diſcern how it may be me-| 
chanically produced ſeveral ways; for, except in ſome few 


body can be put into a very confuſed and vehement agitation, 
heat will be introduced into that body: and as there are ſe- 
veral agents and operations, by which the heating motion may 


ducing heat : various experiments may be reduced to almoſt 


ff chemiſts, afforded ſeveral phænomena referable thereto. | 


ing to him, is only a body much ignited, i. e. heated hot, fo 


than fire? And what elſe is a burning coal than red hot wood ? 
or flame itſelf than red hot ſmoke? It is certain, that flame 
is only the volatile part of the fuel heated red hot, i. e. fo 


i. e. ſuch as emit a copious fume, will flame; nor will they | 


ſeveral bodies, much heated by motion, attrition, fermenta- 


copious enough, and the heat ſufficiently great, will be flame : 
and the reaſon why fuſed metals do not flame, is the ſmall- 


as oil, tallow, wax, wood, pitch, ſulphur, Se. by flaming 
waſte, and vaniſh into burning ſmoke, Optics. 


bodies, which abound with terreſtrial and ſulphureous parts, 
emit light as often as thoſe parts are ſufficiently agitated ; 
whether that agitation be made by external fire, or by fricti- 
on, or percuſſion, or putrefaction, or any other cauſe ? — 
Thus, ſea-water, in a ſtorm; quickſilver agitated in vacuo ; 
the back ofa cat, or the neck of a horſe, obliquely rubbed 
in a dark place; wood, ' fleſh and fiſh, while they putriſy; 
vapours from putrifying waters, uſually called 7gnes fatui; 
ſtacks of moiſt hay or corn; glow-worms, amber and dia- 
monds by rubbing ; ſcrapings of ſteel ſtruck off with a flint, 
&c. emit light. Id. ibi. Nee es 
Are not groſs bodies and light convertible into one another ? 
and may not bodies receive much of their aQivity from the 


body leſs apt to ſhine than water; and yet water, by fre- 
quent diſtillations, changes into fixed earth; which, by a 
3 heat, may be brought to ſhine like other bodies. 
A * | 


conjecture, are no other than great earths vehemently heated : 
for large bodies, he obſerves, preſerve their heat the longeſt, 
their party n e ee 


nod of heat as is t 
erved from fuming away, not only by their fixity, but 


grows more and more piercing and cold: thus the tops of the 


REI 
denſe, and fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain de- 
gree, emit light ſo copiouſly, as by the emiſſion and re- action 
thereof, and the reſlections and reſractions of the rays within 


the pores, to grow ſil] hotter, till they arrive at ſuch a 
is that of the ſun ? Their parts may be further 


the vaſt weight and denſity of their atmoſpheres incum- 
bent on them, and ſtrongly compreſſing them, and condenſ- 
ing the vapours and exhalations ariſing from them. Thus, 
we ſee, warm water, in an exhauſted receiver, ſhall boil as 
vebemently as the hotteſt water open to the air; the weight 


of the incumbent atmoſphere, in this latter caſe, keeping down 


the vapours, and hindering the ebullition, till it has conceived 
its utmoſt degree of heat, So, alſo, a mixture of tin and lead, 
put on a red hot iron in vacuo, emits a fume and flame : but 
the ſame mixture, in the open air, by reaſon of the incum- 


bent atmoſphere, ' does not emit the leaſt ſenſible flame. 


Thus much for the Sytem of the producibility of heat. 


On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his E/ai du Sone 


Principe, holds, that the chemical principle, or element, ſul- 
phur, which is ſuppoſed one of the ſimple, primary, pre-ex- 
iſtent ingredients of all natural bodies, is real fire; and con- 


Dr. Graveſande goes on much the ſame principle: fire, ac- 
cording to him, enters the compoſition of all bodies, is con- 
tained: in all bodies, and may be ſeparated or procured from 
all bodies, by rubbing them againſt each other, and thus put- 
ting their fire in motion. But fire, he adds, is by no means 
generated by ſuch motion. Elem. Phyſ. T. II. c. 1. 

A body is only ſenſibly het, when the degree of its heat ex- 
ceeds that of our organs of ſenſe ; fo that there may be a lu- 
cid body, without any ſenſible heat; and conſequently, as 
heat is only a ſenſible quantity, without any Heat at all. 
Heat, in the hot body, ſays the ſame author, is an agitation 
of the parts of the body, made by means of the fire contained 
in it ; by ſuch agitation a motion is produced in our bodies, 
which excites the idea of heat in our minds: ſo that heat, in 
reſpect of us, is nothing but that idea, and in the hot body 
nothing but motion.— If ſuch motion expel the fire in right 
lines, it may give us the idea of light; if in a various and ir- 
regular motion, only heat. | 5 
M. Lemery the younger, agrees with theſe two authors in 
aſſerting this abſolute, and ingenerable nature of fire ; but he 
extends it further. Not contented to confine it as an element 
to bodies, he endeavours to ſhew that it is equably diffuſed 
through all ſpace, is preſent in all places, in the void ſpaces 
between bodies, as well as in the inſenſible interſtices between 
their parts. Mem. de P Acad. an, 1713. See ETHER. 
This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave above de- 
livered :—lt ſeems extravagant to talk of heating cold liquors 


with ice; yet Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he has eaſily done it, by 


taking out of a baſon of cold water, wherein ſeveral frag- 
ments of ice were ſwimming, one piece or two which he 
perceived very well drenched with the liquor, and ſuddenly 
immerging them into a wide-mouthed glaſs of ſtrong oil of 
vitriol : for the menſtruum preſently mixing with the water, 
which adhered to the ice, produced in it a brisk heat, ſome- 


times with a manifeſt ſmoke, and that ſuddenly diſſolving the 


contiguous parts of the ice, and thoſe the next, the whole ice 


was ſoon reduced to water; and the corroſive menſtruum 


being, by two or three ſhakes, well diſperſed through it, the 
whole mixture would immediately grow ſo hot, that ſome- 
times the containing vial could not be endured in ones hand, 
Boyle, ubi ſupra, 


There is a great variety in the heat of different places, and 


ſeaſons. —Naturaliſts commonly lay it down, that the nearer 


the center of the earth, the hotter it is found ; but this does 
not hold ſtrictly true—In digging mines, wells, &c. they 
find that at a little depth below the ſurface, it feels cool ; a 
little lower, and it is yet colder, as being now beyond any 
reach, or influence, of the ſun's rays, infomuch that water 
will freeze almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; and hence the uſe of ice- 
houſes, &c, but when a little lower, viz. about 40 or 50 foot 


deep, it begins to grow warmer, ſo that no ice can bear it; and 


then the deeper they go, ſtill the greater the heat: till, at 
length, reſpiration grows difficult, and the candles go out. 
Hence ſome have recourſe to the notion of a fund of fire lodg- 
ed in the centre of the earth; which they conſider as a central 
ſun, and 'the preat principle of the generation, vegetation, 
nutrition, c. of foſſil and vegetable bodies. See CENTRAL 
Fire; ſee alſo EarTn, EARTHQUAKE, &c. 


But Mr. Boyle, who had been at the bottom of ſome mines 


himſelf, ſuſpects that this degree of heat, at leaſt in ſome of 
them, may ariſe from the peculiar nature of the minerals ge- 
nerated therein. To confirm this, he inſtances in a mine- 


ral of a vitriolic kind, dug up in large quantities, in ſeveral 
parts of England, which by the bare effuſion of common wa- 


ter will grow fo hot, as almoſt to take fire. Eh: 
On the other hand, as you aſcend high mountains, the air 
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paico de Theide in Bobemis, the pike of Tenariff, and ſeye - Jatitude to the equinoctial and tropical ſun, by which an >; #2 
termediate degrees. W 


ral others, even in the moſt ſultry countries, are found cter-| mate may be miade of the i 
. nally inveſted with, ſnow and ice ; the bat never being ſuf-| _ * ae the in 
- ficient,to thaw the fame. ra 52222 1 5 
- In ſome of the mountains of Peru there is no ſuch thing as _ | 
running water, but all ice: plants make a, ſhift to grow 
about gþe-feet of the mountains, but near the top, ho vege- 
table can live, not for want mp food, but through the in-] JI 
 teiifeneſs of the cold. This effect is, attributed to the thin.“ 
neſs of the air, and the little ſurface; of earth there is toreflet | f 
the rays. They rays are here only determined into a_parallel- | 
- iſm ; but the effect of direct parallel ys is found, by com- 
putation, to be very inconſiderable ; this effect being really | 
greater in winter than ſummer; : | 1 
HEA, in geography. The. diverſity of the heat of .climes 
- and: ſeaſpns, axiſes from the different angles under which they 
_ - ſun's rays ſtrike upon the . carth's ſurface, See CLIMATE,| , 


Ax GLE, Ge. N 2 | WORD fee ety FAIR — — 
It is ſhewn in mechanics, that a moving body, ſtriking per- Whence are deducible the follow; N 
pendicularly on another, acts on it with all its force, and that 1. That the e e . 1 
a body ſtriking obliquely, acts with the leſs force, the more] is as twice the ſquare of the radius: Which may be Vertical, 
it deviates from the perpendicular, — Nou fire, moving in as a ſtandard to be compared with in all other ce. Ped 
right lines, muſt obſerve the ſame mechanical law as other 20. That under the equinoctial, the Beat is as the rr 

bodies; and conſequently its «oye en be 2 by the| the ſun's . e beat is as the ſine of 
ſine of the angle of incidence: And hence fire, ſtriking on] 3. That in the frigid zones. when the fun cee 5h 
any obſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, has no ſenſible ef- beat is as the ele 33 2 1 
fect, by reaſon the ratio is almoſt infinite, i. e. nothing. Ac- titude at 6. And, conſequently, that in the ſame ititude. 
- cordingly, the ſun, radiating on the earth in the morning, | theſe aggregates of warmth, are as the Ane of” the Tow. "4 

ſcarce produces any warmth at all. See PzRCuss10N, and| clination ; and at the: ſame declination of the ſun ey * 

Courost TION. of MoTion, _ ; I - as the fines of the Jatitudes. into the ſines of the deciinatien 
- Hence, Dr. Halley gives à mathematical computation of the 49, That the equinoctial day's heat, is every where as the 
effect of the ſun, under different ſeaſons and climates 3 going co-fine of the latitude.” ee. * 
on this principle, that the ſimple action of the ſun, as all| 59, In all places Where the, ſun ſets, the difference between 

other impulſes or ſtrokes, is more or leſs forcible, accord- | the ſummer. and winter heats, when the declinations are con- 
ing to the fines of the angles of incidence, or to the per- trary, is equal to a circle into, the ſine of the altitude at 6, in 
| e _ -=_ on wy" _ fe 7% pa * the ſummer parallel; and conſequently, thoſe differences 5 
- (which is of the greateſt Heat ing put for radius, the] as the ſines 2 * een 32 pity; he 
1 of the ſun = the ke ſurface of. the. earth 1 a deen ae ar * | ed by, the lines of de- 

will be to that, as the fine of the ſun's altitude at any other | 60. From the foregoing table it appears, that the tropical ſun, 

ene 212. 55: | . plata 1 | „under the equinoctial, has of all others the leaſt force; under 
Hence it follows, that the time of the continuance of the ſun's | the pole it is greater than any other day's heat whatever, be- 
ſhining, being taken for a baſis, and the fines of the ſun's | ing to that of the equinoctial as 5 to 4. TOR 
altitudes erected thereon as perpendiculars ; and a curve drawn | From the table, and.theſe corollaries, a general idea may be 
through the extremities of thoſe perpendiculars : the area com- conceived of the ſum of all the actions of the ſun in the 

prehended will be propertionate to the collection of the heat of | whole year, and thus that part of heat, which ariſeth ſimpl y 
all the ſun's beams in that ſpace of time. I - from the preſence of the ſun, may be brought to a geometti- 

Hence it will follow likewiſe, that under the pole the collec- cal certainty.— The heat of the ſun, for any ſmall portion 

tion of all the heat of a tropical day, is proportionate to a | of time, is always as a rectangle, contained under the ſine 

rectangle of the ſine of 23 degrees and an half, into 24} of the angle of incidence of the ray producing heat at that 

hours, or the circumference of a circle; that is, the fine of | time. 8 1 . 4 

23 degrees and an half, being nearly z of radius, as 10 into | He Ar, is uſually divided, by the ſchool philoſophers, into ac- 

12 hours. Or, the polar heat is equal to that of the ſun con- | tual and potential. | | : 
tinuing 12 hours above the horizon at 53 degrees heighth ; Actual He ar, is that which we have been hitherto ſpeaking of, 
than which the ſun is not five hours more elevated under the | and which is an effect of real, elementary fire. | 
equinoctial. | E I Potential Hx Ar, is that which we find in pepper, wine and 

But whereas the nature of heat is to remain in the ſubject, | certain chemical preparations, as oil of turpentine, - brandy, 

after the luminary that occaſioned its being heated is removed, | quick- lime, &c. See PoTENTIA TP ot 

and particularly in the air; under the equinoCtial, the 12 | The Peripatetics account for the heat. of quick-lime from an 
hours abſence of the ſun does but little diminiſh the motion im- antiperiſtaſis. See ANTIPER1STASIS. OO 
. preſſed: by the paſt action of his rays, wherein heat conſiſts, | The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, attribute even 
before he riſes again; but under the pole, the long abſence | potential heat, to atoms or particles of fire detained and lock- 
of the ſun for {ix months, wherein. the extremity of cold ed up in the pores. of thoſe bodies, and remaining at reſt 
does obtain, hath ſo chilled the air, that it is, as it were, | therein; which being excited to, action again by the heat and 
frozen, and cannot, before the ſun. has got far towards it, be moiſture of the; mouth, or by the effuſion of cold water, or 
any ways ſenſible of his preſence, his beams being obſtructed | the like cauſe; break their: incloſures, and diſcover what they 


by thick clouds, and perpetual fogs and miſts, are. 8 n 
Add, that the different degrees of heat and cold in different | This doctrine is well illuſtrated by M. Lemery the younger, 
places, depend, in great meaſure, upon the accidents of ſitu- in the: inſtances of quick-lime, regulus of antimony, tin, &c. 
ation, with regard to mountains or valleys,” and the ſoil. —| in the calcination whereof, he obſerves, 1%. That the fire, 
Tue firſt greatly help to chill the air by the winds, which which they imbibe in the operation, makes a ſenſible addition 
come over them, and which blow in eddies through the levels to the weight of the body, amounting ſometimes to one tenth 
beyond. See WinD. pet! I | of the whcle ; and, that during this impriſonment, it ſtil 
Mountains, ſometimes, turning a concave fide towards the] retains all the particular properties or characters of fire, as ap- 
ſun, have the effect of a burning mirror on the ſubject plain ;] pears hence, that when once ſet at liberty again, it has all 
and the like effect is ſometimes had from the concave or con- the effects of other fire. OY ee, 3 
vex parts of clouds, either by refraction or reflection. And Thus a ſtony, or ſaline body being calcined, and water poured 
ſome even take theſe to be ſufficient to kindle the exhalations t hereon, that fluid is found ſufficient, by its external impreſ- 
lodged in the air, and produce thunder, lightning, &c. See] fion, to break up the cells, and let the fire out; and upon 
MounTaAin, Mix ROR, &c. _ | this the water is rendered more or leſs warm, according to the 
As to ſoils: a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, fire lodged therein.—Hence, alſo, it is, that ſome of theſe 
reflects moſt of the rays into: the air again, and retains but] bodies viſibly contain a deal of actual fire; and the ſlighteſt 
few; by which means a conſiderable acceſſion of heat is de- occaſion is capable of diſengaging it: Upon aue them ie 
rived to the air; as, on the contrary, black ones abſorb the skin, they burn and raiſe an eſchar, not e the topaf 


moſt of the rays, and return few into the air, ſo that the a live coal. ee eee | | 
ground is much the hotter. See /BLACKNESsS, WairTE-| To this it is objected, that the particles of fire are only ſuch 
NESS, &c. | A erat in virtue of the rapid motion wherewith they are agitate 
This the peaſants, who inhabit the moraſs de Veenen, where] ſo that to ſuppoſe them fixed in the pores of a body, is to . 
- turf is dug, are very ſenſible of; walking there but a little] veſt them at once of that which conſtituted them fire, an 2 
while, the feet grow extremely hot, but the face not at all: |. conſequently, to diſqualify them from producing the el⸗ 
on the contrary, in a ſandy place, the feet are ſcarce warm, | fects aſcribed to them. — To which M. Lemery anſwers, 
when the face is ſcorched by the great reflection. ] that though the rapid motion of fire do array 7 
The following table gives the heat to every tenth degree of | greatly to its effects, yet the particular figure of its part! ny 


1 > 


| tobe conſidered withal. And though fire ſhould be detaindd, 


_ SALT. 


| ſiſted, again, that a body which could find its we 


| have been. 


corpuſcular ſcheme : urging, that if inſtead of cold water, you 


ſtily diſſolve, and ſet at liberty, the fiery and ſaline parts 


upon good quick-lime : for by this means there would be a far 


It is not eaſy, ſays the ſame author, to apprehend how ſuch 


Hear, in the animal oeconomy, Natural HE AT, Vital HEAT. 


Inmate HEAT, calidum innatum, is. à term the antients had 


and fixed in the ſubſtance of bodies, yet why ſhould it fare 


worſe than other fluids in the ſame circumſtances? Water, 
for inſtance, is a fluid, whoſe fluidity depends, as already ob- 


ſerved, on fire, and conſequently is leſs fluid than fire; and. 


every day water is incloſed in bodies of all ſorts without 
Fog its fluidity, or any of the properties that characterize 


444, that when water is froze, the motion of its parts is, 
doubtleſs, diſcontinued; and yet the figure of the particles re- 


maining the ſame, it is ready to commence a fluid, as be- 


fore, upon the leaſt warmth. See WATER. 2 

Laſtly though ſalt be allowed to be the matter of taſtes, and 
that it has certain properties, ariſing chiefly from the figure 
of its parts, yet it only acts when diſſolved; or, which a- 
mounts to the ſame, when it ſwims in a fluid proper to keep 
its parts in motion: yet it is not leſs ſalt, or leſs the matter 
of taſte, when not in a ſtate of diſſolution: to deſpoil it of 
that quality, the figure of its parts muſt be altered. See 


As to what may be further objected of the impoſlibility of 
fixing ſo fine, ſubtle, penetrative, and active a matter as 
fire, within the ſpongeous ſubſtance of a groſs, porous body; 
it will be of no great weight, unleſs it can be proved, that 
the pores of the cells are bigger than the ſame.—If it be in- 
into a 

lid body, might get out again the ſame way; an that as 
i only cir” the body, by reaſon its own corpuſcles 
were ſmaller than the pores, the ſame conſideration mult let 
it out again: It is anſwered, that the pores are not now in the 


ſame condition as before; the fire in calcining, opened and 


dilated the pores ; which, upon the fire's ceaſing, muſt cloſe 
and contract again. Mem. de Þ Acad. an, 1713. . 
Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſet aſide this account, and ſubſtitute 
a mechanical property, viz. a peculiar texture of parts, in 
lieu of fire, —Though a great likeneſs might be expected be. 
tween the particles of fire adhering to the quick - lime, and 
thoſe of highly rectified ſpirit of wine; yet he has not found 
that the effuſion of the ſpirit upon quick-lime produced any 
ſenſible beat, or viſible diſſolution of the lime, though it 
ſeemed to be greedily ſucked in, as common water would 
And further, he found, that if cold water were 
ured on the ſame lime ſo drenched, there would enſue no 
manifeſt heat; nor did the lump appear ſwelled or broken, 
till ſome hours after; which ſeems to argue, that the texture 
of the lime admitted ſome particles of the ſpirit of wine into 
ſome of its pores, which were either larger, or more fit for it, 
without admitting it into the moſt numerous, whereinto the 
liquor muſt be received, to be able ſuddenly to diſſipate the 
corpuſcles of lime into their minuter particles. | 
Theſe phznomena, according to Mr. Boyle, ſeem to ſhew, 
that the diſpoſition which lime has to grow hot with water, 
greatly depends on ſome peculiar texture; ſince the aqueous 
parts, which one would think capable of quenching moſt of 
the fiery atoms ſuppoſed to adhere to quick-lifne, did not 
near ſo much weaken the diſpoſition of it to heat, as that 
exceſs of the ſpirituous corpuſcles, and their contexture with 
thoſe of the lime, increaſed it. X 
Yet, in other places, this author appears rather to give into the 


quench the lime with hot water, thezebullition will be, often- 
times, far greater than if the liquor were cold; which in- 
deed might well be expected, hot water being much fitter 
than cold, ſuddenly to pervade the body of the lime, and ha- 


wherewith it abounds, And what a greater intereſt ſalts may 
have in producing ſuch heats than cold watgr, he has alſo 
tried, by pouring acid ſpirits, and particularly ſpirit of ſalt, 


greater degree of heat excited, than if he had uſed common 
water; and this, whether he employed the ſpirit cold or hot. 


light and minute bodies ſhould. be ſo long detained, as muſt 
by this hypotheſis be allowed, in quick-lime eſpecially ; ſince 
no great heat enſues the pouring of water upon minium, or 
crocus martis per ſe, though they have been calcined by a vio- 
lent fire, the efluvia whereof ſeem to adhere to them, by 
the increaſe of the weight the lead and iron manifeſtly re- 
ceive from the operation of it. Mech. Orig. of Heat. 


See HEART, BLooD, and Innate HEAT. 


many vague notions about': but 123 reaſoning has 
taught us to affix a more diſtinct idea hereto : for it is 


hence, ſays Dr. Quincy, we know, that this innate heat is 


no more than the attrition of the parts of the blood, occa- 


ſioned by its circulatory motion, eſpecially in the arteries ; |. 
wherein, being propelled from a circular baſe, towards the | 
apex of an hollow cone, with a force begun in the heart, it| 
meets with a double reſiſtance 3; viz. againſt the ſides of the 


arteries, and againſt the preceding blood. 


* 


„ 2: 


ercite heat whenever they can get at liberty ; that is, if the 


: = ” „*** 


— 


parts incloſing them can be got aſunder: and whereas the 
parts incloſing ſuch corpuſcles cannot be got aſunder, unleſs by 
ſome niſus of the parts of the blood among one another, where- 
by the attrition and abraſion: of the cohering particles is pro- 
duced ; it follows, that the heat will be ſo much the greater, 
by how much ſuch a niſus, and attrition of the parts among 
one another is .increaſed. | | | 

And with the ſame reſiſtances, (that is, the ſections of the 
arteries, and the quantity of blood remaining the fame) and 
an increaſed force of the heart, and circular motion of the 
blood, the niſus and attrition of the parts of the blood amongſt 
one another, muſt neceſſarily be increaſed 3 both by#the pre- 


ceding blood being ſtruck harder upon by the protruſion of 


a ſucceeding blood coming on with an increaſed velocity 
and the occaſioning thereby alſo more frequent ſtrokes againſt 
the ſides of the arteries; by which means, an increaſed ve- 
locity of blood increaſes the heat : and conſequently does its 
heat depend upon its circulation. | | 

From hence it appears, that at the ſame diſtances from the 
heart, the heat of equal quantities of blood will be as their 
velocities : and, that in the ſame velocities of blood, the 
heat will be reciprocally - as the diſtances from the heart.— 
For ſince, in homogeneal and ſimple bodies, nothing elſe is 
required to diſengage the particles exciting heat, but a niſus 
and attrition of parts, produced by the force of the heart; 
to which is always proportional the velocity of the blood; 
and the re- action, or reſiſtance of the arteries and the ante- 
cedent blood; it follows, that if the reſiſtance or re- action is 
not altered, which it will not be at the ſame diſtance from 
the heart; then the heat of the blood will not be altered, 


unleſs by an alteration of the impetus, or velocity impreſſed 


upon the blood from the heart: that is, as effects are pro- 
portional to their cauſes, the heat of the blood, at the ſame 
diſtances from the heart, will be proportional to its velocity. 

In the ſame manner it appears, that if the velocities impr̃eſ- 
ſed by the heart be equal, there can be no change in the 
heat of the blood, but from a diverſified - reſiſtance, or re- 
action of the arteries and antecedent blood. But the reſiſt- 
ance of the preceding blood is proportional to its quantity; 
and its quantity is reciprocally proportional to the diſtance 
from the heart ; (for the nearer the blood is to the heart, ſo 


much the greater will be its quantity between any given 


place and the extremity of the artery.) And therefore the 


reſiſtance of the arteries will alſo be ſo much the greater, by 
how much nearer they are to the heart : for in this caſe, the 
reſiſtance is proportional to the velocity ; and the velocity of 
the blood is greateſt at the leaſt diſtances from the heart. 
Hence the heat of the blood may be conſidered as a rectan- 
gle, under the velocity and the diſtance : that is, if in two 
perſons the velocity be as three, and the diſtances wherein 
we would determine the heat, be as much more in one as 
in another; that is, as two to one; the heat of one will be 
ſix, and the other three : that is, the heat of the firſt will 
be double that of the ſecond. If the diſtance of the firſt be 
as two, and the velocity is four; but the diſtance of the 
ſecond as three, and the velocity as one; the heat of the 
firſt will be as eight, and of the ſecond as three: and fo the 
heat of the firſt, will be more than double the heat of the 
ſecond, 


Hear, in chemiſtry, See the articles Fire, and BaTH. 
HE Ar, in ſmithery, &c. See the article IRON. / 
HEAT is alſo uſed in reſpect of race-horſes, for the exerciſes 


to be given them by way of preparation, &c. See Hoksk. 


Two heats in a week are reckoned a juſt meaſure for any 


horſe of what ſtate or conſtitution whatever. The jockeys 


lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given on the 


ſame day of the week, whereon the horſe is to run his match; 
and this to be the ſharpeſt Heat. | 


HEATHEN. See the articles IvoLatry, Pacan, &c. 


HEAVE, at ſea, ſignifies to throw away, or fling any thing 


over-board, 
When a ſhip, being at anchor, riſes and falls by the force of 
the waves, ſhe is alſo ſaid to heaye and ſet, | 


To HEave at the capſtan, ſignifies to turn it about. See Ca- 


STAN. 


To Heave a flag aboard, is to hang it out. See FIA, and 


SIGNAL. 


To Heave out the top-ſails, is to put them abroad. See Tor- 


SAIL, 


He ave-OrrtriNGs, under 'the Jewiſh law, were things 
offered up to God by lifting them up on high. 
HEAVEN, Cœlum, an azure, tranſparent orb, inveſting our 


For whereas the blood comzins in it part that are fitted to 
Ver I: 4 ot | 


* 


earth; wherein the celeſtial bodies perform their motions. 


See EARTH, Cc. 


This is the popular notion of heaven; for the word, it muſt 
be obſerved, has various other ideas, in the language of phi- 


loſophers, divines, and aſtronomers: agreeable to which, we 


may lay down divers heavens, as the higheſt, or empyrean 


heaven ; the ethereal, or flarry heaven ; the Planetary 
HE AvEN, among divines, called 92 the empyrean heaven, is 


5 the 


* N * 


* #4 
f 2 
my 


ON: tþ * 
* * . 
* 


different views, and hypotheſes ——_— — % their 
23, Calippus 30, Regiomontanus 3 3, Ariſtotle — * 


the abode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits z as angels, and the ſouls 
the tighteous deceaſed, See Gon, Axe, We. . | 
this ſenſe, Heaven ſtands oppoſed to bell, See Her. 
Thi is => m_— called 0 "a mY oor ae, rp of _ no ie * | 
eaven, the heaven of Heavens ; an t. Pay third hea- e may add, t | mers did n | 
wen z ſometimes ache the new Feruſalem, & e. See] themſelves whether the heavens they 22 of + — 
EMPYREUM, &c. | real or not, provided they . ſerved a purpoſe in 1 
Thie heaven is conceived as a place in ſome remote part off any of the celeſtial motions, and agreed with phæno 3 
infinite ſpace, wherein the Deity is pleaſed to afford a nearer, | See Hrrorhgsis, SYSTEM, PaANOMENA, Gr ain 
and more immediate view of himſelf; a more ſenſible mani-] Among the other reveries of the Rabbins, contained in + 
ſeſtation of his glory; a more adequate perception of his at-“ Talmud, we find it aſſerted, that there is.a place — ony he 
tributes, than in the other parts of the univerſe, where he is| Zeavens and earth join together; that Rabbi Barchana 4 
likewiſe preſent. See UNIVERSE, UBtquirty, Ce. | thither, laid his hat on the .window of heaven ; and tha 
This makes what the divines alſo call the beatific viſion. See going to take it again immediately after, it was gone * 
Visio .- Authors are much divided as to the reality of ſuch| heavens having carried it off; ſo that he myſt wait N 
local Heaven, i volution of the orbs to bring it to its place again. 808 
The inſpired writers give us very magnificent deſcriptions of HEAVIN ESS. See WRiohr, Gravity, G. 
heaven, the ſtructure, apparatus, and attendance thereof ; | For the laws of the deſcent of heavy bodies; ſee Descexr 
particularly Ifaiah, and ogg ag the divine. The philoſo- | G. i 
pher Plato, in his Dial. de Anim, ſpeaks of heaven in terms] Heavy bodies do not tend preciſely to the very centre of the 
that bear ſo near a reſemblance to thoſe of ſcripture z that] earth, except at the poles and the equator; by reaſon of the 
Euſebius charges him with borrowing his account thence, |  fpheroidal figure of the earth. Their direction is every 
De Prepar. — L. XI. c. 37. | where perpendicular to the ſurface of the ſpheroid. Sec 
The antient Romans had a _ 5 1 5 1 7 ſyſtem 3 1 2 ROLID, a 
of theology, called hum, or the chin fields, See EL VSIUNM. HEA U „ Of HEAUME, in heraldry helmet, or 
'The . 3 or Rk very groſs," agreeable] head-piece, See HALMERT. | dry, an et, or 
to the genius of their religion, See MAhOoMRTANISsM,HE WING timber, See the article TIM BER. | 
ALCORAN, &c, 7 | HEBBERMAN, in antient law-books, a poacher, or fiſher- 
Hz AvzN, among aſtronomers, called alſo the @:berial and far-| man below London-bridge ; thus called, becauſe he com- 
ry beaven, is that immenſe region wherein the ſtars, planets] monly fiſhes at ebb water, See EBB. 
and comets are diſpoſed, See STAR, PLANET, Ee. HEBBER THEF, in antient cuſtoms, a privilege of having 


— 


This is what Moſes calls the firmament, ſpeaking of it as the 
work of the ſecond day's creation; at leaſt it is thus the word 
IP? is uſually rendered by his interpreters' z though this 
ſomewhat abuſively, to countenance their own notion of the 
heavens being ſolid. — The word, it is certain, properly 
ſignifies no more than expanſe, or 'extention ; à term very 
well adapted by the prophet to the impreffion which the 
heavens make on our ſenſes: whence in other parts of ſcrip- 
ture, the heaven is compared to a curtain, or a tent ſtretehed 
out to dwell in,—The LXX firſt added to this ideu of ex- 
panſion, that of firm or ſolid; rendering it by rige, c- 
cording to the philoſophy of thoſe times; in which they 
have been followed by the modern tranſlators. 

The later philoſophers, as Cartes, Kircher, &c, have eaſily 
demonſtrated this heaven not to be ſolid, but fluid; but 
they ſtill ſuppoſe it full, or perfectly denſe, without any va- 
cuity, and cantoned out into many vortices. See ETHER, 
CARTRESIANISM, Ce. 

But others carry the thing much further, and overturn not 
— the ſolidity, but the ſuppoſed plenitude of the heavens. 
—Lir Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the heavens void 
of almoſt all reſiſtance, and conſequently of almoſt all mat- 
ter ; from the phenomena of the celeſtial bodies ; from the 
planets perſiſting in their motions without any ſenſible dimi- 
nution of their velocity; and the comets freely paſſing in 
all directions towards all parts of the heavens, See Re- 
$ISTANCE, PLANET, Coukr, VorRTRx, &c. | 
Heaven, taken in this general ſenſe, for the whole expanſe 
between our earth and the remoteſt regions of the fixed ftars, 
may be divided into two very unequal parts, according to the 
matter found therein, wiz. the atmoſphere, or aerial bea- 
ven, pollefled by air z and the ætherial heaven, poſſeſſed by 
a thin, unreſiſting medium, called ether. See ArMo- 
SPHERR, AIR, /ETHER, and Mxgnpirum. | 
Hr AvEN, is more particularly uſed in aſtronomy, for an orb, 
or circular region of the ætherial heaven, See ORB. 


the goods of a thief, and the trial of him, withi Wh 
lar diſtrict. ; | » Within a particu 


HEBDOMADAR Y, Henpomanarivs, or Hr B Do- 


M Abtes, a member of a chapter, or convent, whoſe week 
it is to officiate in the choir; rehearſe the anthems, and 
prayers, and perform the uſual functions which ſuperiors 
rform at ſolemn feaſts, and on other extraordinary occa- 
ons. | 
The word is formed of the Greek, > ae, Which ſignifies 
the number ſeven, of dra, /even. 7 RN 
The hebdomadary generally collates to the benefices which 
become vacant during his week: though this is uſually looked 
on as an abuſe, | 
In cathedrals, the hebdomadary was a canon, or prebendary 
who had the peculiar care of the choir, and the inſpection of 
2 officers for his week. See CANON, CATHEDRAL, and 
HOIR, 
In monaſteries, the hebdomadary is he who waits at table for 
a week, or other ſtated period; directs and aſſiſts the cook, 
Se. 
In church antiquity, we meet with nine different ſorts of 
hebdomadaries, viz. — The hebdomadarius canter, or behdo- 
madary chanter 3 bebdomadarius chori, hebdomadary of the 
choir z Which two were really the ſame, viz. he who led or 
conducted the public ſervice: hebdomadary of the kitchen, 
hebdemadarius coquine ; hebdomadary of the defunct or the 
dead, hebdomadarius defuntterum, he who took care of the 
office and ſervice of the dead: hebdomadarius invitaterii, he 
who ſang the invitatory : hebdomadarius lactor ad memſam, 
he who read at meal time; hebdomadarins majeris miſſæ, he 
who read maſs: hebdomadarius pſalterii, who probably was 
the ſame with the hebdomadarius chori: And hebdomadarius 
ſacri altaris, who might be the ſame with hebdomagary of 


\ the high maſs. L 
HEBRAISM, an idiotiſm or manner of ſpeaking peculiar to 


the Hebrew, tongue, See Iplorisx. 
There is no underſtanding, even the verſions of the Old Teſ- 


The antient aſtronomers aſſumed as many different heavens, f 
as they obſerved different motions therein. Theſe the tament, without ſome acquaintance with the Hebrew 3 they gr 
ſuppoſed all to be ſolid, as thinking they could not otherwiſe are ſo full of Hebraiſms. . 9 lin 
ſuſtain the bodies fixed in them; and ſpherical, as being the] We have abundance of Hebrai/ms borrowed from ſcripture, ſps 
moſt proper form for motion. I and naturalized in our own language; as, Sen of perdition - pr 
Thus we had ſeven heavens ſor the ſeven planets, vin. The] To ſleep in the Lord, &c, See HEBREW. - Ti 
heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Ju- | HEBREW, ſomething relating to the ple of the Jews, U. 
iter and Saturn. See PLAN RT, Ce. | i. e. the twelve tribes, deſcended from the twelve patriarchs, are 
he eighth was for the fixed ſtars, which they particularly | ſons of Jacob. See Js ws.—Thus we fay, vo 
called the firmament, See STAR, and FIRMAMENT. HzBREw Bible, See the article BIB LE. ſo, 
| Ptolemy added a ninth heaven, which he called the primum | HzBrREw Character. See the article CHARACTER. th; 
There are two kinds of Hebrew characters; the antzen!, ed 


mobile. See Mogli. 


called alſo the fquare;z and the modern, or rabbinical charac 


After him two cry/alline heavens were added, by king Al- x . * 
phonſus, &c, to account for ſome irregularities in te motions | ters. — The /quare Hebrew, takes its denomination ow. deg 
of the other heavens: And laſtly, an can heaven was | figure of its characters, which ſtand more ſquare, and have Te 
drawn over the whole, for the reſidence of the Deity; which | their angles more exact and preciſe than the other. _ cal 
made the number twelve. Sce Eur yRRUM, &c. This character is uſed in the text of holy 1 = con 
The eryflalliue heavens were not ſuppoſed to have any ſtars | their other principal and moſt important we 7 An _ — 
fixed in them: they incompaſſed the inferior, ſtarry and pla- both this, and the rabbinical character, are uſed in =" b 
netary heavens ; and communicated their motion to them. — work; the former is for the text, or the e = are 
The firſt ſerved Ra account for that oor motion of the fixed | and the latter, a the acceſſory part, as the gloſs, = 
ſtars, whereby they advance a degree eaſtward in 70 years; | commentaries, Se. | NP * 
whence. the = of the equinox. The ſecond — to| The beſt and beautifulleſt characters of this kind, 2 Fa | 
folve the motions of libration, or trepidation, See PREcCEs-| copied from the chatactets in the Spaniſh mo * ery 


SIONz 'LIBRATION, T'REPIDATION, Ofc, 


next, thoſe from the Iuulian manuſcripts ; then, — 


- l 


H 

the French; and laſtly, thoſe of the Germans, whoſe cha- 
racters are much the ſame, with reſpect to the other genu- 
ine ſquare Hebrew characters, that the Gothic or Dutch 
characters are with reſpect to the Roman, | 

Several authors contend, that the ſquare character is not the 
real, antient Hebrew character, wrote from the beginning of 
the language to the time of the Babyloniſh captivity ; but 
that it is the Aſſyrian, or Chaldee character, which the Jews 
aſſumed, and accuſtomed themſelves to, during the captivity, 
and retained afterwards, — Theſe authors add, that what we 
call the Samaritan character, is the antient Hebrew. 

The learned - Jeſuit Souciet maintains, with great addreſs, 
that the antient Zebrew character, is that found on the me- 
dals of Simon, and others, commonly called Samaritan” me- 
gals ; but which, he aſſerts, were really Hebrew medals, 
ſtruck by the Jews, and not by the Samaritans. See Sa- 
MARITAN.. N | 
Modern, or Rabbinical HznBrtw character, is a good neat 


character, formed of the ſquare Hebrew by rounding it, and | 


retrenching maſt of the angles, or corgiers of the letters, to 
make it the more eaſy and flowing, — Thoſe uſed by the 


Germans, are very different from the rabbinical character] 
uſed every where elſe, though all formed alike from the ſquare | 


character, but the German more ſſovenly than the reſt. 
The Rabbins frequently make uſe either of their own, or 
the /quare Hebrew character, to write the modern languages 
in.— There are even books in the vulgar tongues, printed 
in Hebrew characters: inſtances whereof are ſeen in the 
French king's librar r. | 
HEBREW Language, called abſolutely HeBREw, is the lan- 
| guage ſpoke by the Hebrews, and wherein all the books of 
the Old Teſtament are wrote; whence. it is alſo called the 
Holy, or ſacred language. See LANGUAGE, 
There is no piece, in all antiquity, wrote in pure Hebretu, 
beſide the books of the Old Teſtament ; and even ſome parts 
of thoſe are in Chaldee. See CHALDEE. 
The Hebrew then, appears to be the moſt antient of all the 
languages in the world; at leaſt, it is ſo with regard to us, 
who know of no older. Some learned men will have it the 
language ſpoke by Adam in paradiſe ; and that the ſaints 
will ſpeak it in heaven, ; 
Alberti, in his Hebrew Dictionary, endeavours to find in 
each word, in its root, in its letters, and the manner of 
pronouncing it, ſome natural reaſon of the ſignification of 
that word.. But he has carried matters too far; and it has 
been ſhewn, in the Memoirs de Trevoux, that on his princi- 
ples, words which ſignify quite different things, ſhould ſig- 
nify the ſame, os. Ns 
Neuman, , and Loeſcher, have proſecuted Alberti's ſcheme 
further, and with more addreſs than he has done : The firſt, 
in his Genes Lingue Sane, and Exodus Lingue Sante ; and 
the latter, in · his treatiſe De Cauſis Linguæ Hebreæ. 
Be this as it will, the ZHebrew, ſuch as we have it in the ho- 
ly ſcripture, is a very regular, analogical language, and particu- 
larly ſo in its conjugations. Properly ſpeaking, there is but 
one, ſimple conjugation; hut this is varied in each verb ſeven 
or eight ways, which has the effect of ſo many different 
conjugations, and aftords a great number of expreſſions, 
whereby to repreſent, under one fingle word, all the diffe- 
rent modifications of a verb ; and ſeveral ideas at once ; which 


in the modern, and moſt of the antient and learned lan- 


ages, are expreſſible only by phraſes. 
The original, or primitive words in this language, which 
| they call, radices, roots, rarely conſiſt of, more than three | 

letters, or two ſyllables,. which are expreſſed by two ſounds, 
or by the fame ſound redoubled, which is indicated by a 
point, See Roor, Ravicar, e. 
There are twenty two letters in the Hebrew language, which 
grammarians divide into guttural, palatal, dental, labial, and 
lingual. — This diviſion is taken from the ſeveral organs of | 
ſpeech ; ſome whereof contribute more than others to the 
Pronunciation of certain letters. See Voice ; ſee alfo Gur- 
TURAL, PALATAL, Ce. | 
Uſually, they only reckon five vowels in the Hebrew, which | 
are the ſame with ours, viz. a, e, i, o, u; but then each 
vowel is divided into two, a long, and a breve, or ſhort: the 
found of the former is ſomewhat graver, and longer; and 
that of the latter ſhorter, and more acute, — It muſt be add- 


that the two laſt vowels have quite different ſounds ; | 


nt, we mean, in other reſpects beſides quantity and 
degree of elevatian. . 
To theſe ten or twelve vowels muſt be added ſome others 
called /emi-vervels, which are only {light motions ſerving to 
connect the conſonants, and make the eaſier tranſitions from 
one to another, See Pold r, and VowEL. 
The number of accents is prodigious in the Hebrew, There 
are near forty different ones; and of theſe there are ſeveral 
Whoſe uſe is not well aſcertained, notwithſtanding all the 
enquiries of the Jearned into that matter, 


In the general, we know theſe three things: 19. That they 


ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſentences, and the members thereof, 


like the points and comma's, &c, in Engliſh, 2% To de- 


termine the quantity of the ſyllables: And 30. To mark the 
tone wherewith they are to be ſpoke or ſung. See AccenT. 


It is no wonder, then, there ſhould be more accents in the 
Hebrew than in other languages; as they do the office of 
three different things, which in other languages are called by 
different names. See PuncTUAT1ON, QUANTITY, Cc. 
As we have no Hebrew, but what is contained im the ſcrip- 
tureg; that language wants a world of words; not only b 
reaſon, in thoſe primitive times, the languages were not 15 
copious as at preſent, but alſo on this account, that the in- 
ſpired writers had no occaſion to mention many of the terms 
that might be in the language. 

The Chaldee, Syriac, Ethigpic, c. languages, are by ſome 
held to be only dialects of the Hebrew; as the French, Ita- 
lian, Spaniſh, Cc. are dialects of the Latin. See CHALD RE, 
ARABIC, &c. . 


Rabbinical HEBREw, or Moder, HEBREw, is the language 


uſed by the Rabbins, in the writings they have compoſed, 
See RABBIN. 
The baſis, or body hereof, is the Hebrew and Chaldee, with 
divers alterations in the words of thoſe two languages, the 
meanings whereof they have conſiderably enlarged and ex- 
tended, Abundance of things they have borrowed from the 
Arabic. — The reſt is chiefly compoſed of words, and ex- 
preſſions chiefly from the. Greek; ſome from the Latin; 
and others, from the other modern tongues ; particularly that 
ſpoken in the place where each Rabbin lived or wrote. 
he rabbinical Hebrew muſt be allowed a very copious lan- 
age: — M. Simon, in his H. Crit. du Hime Teſtam. 
L. III. c. 27. obſerves, that there is ſcarce any art, or ſci- 
ence, but the Rabbins have treated thereof in it. They have 
tranſlated moſt of the antient philoſophers, mathematicians, 
aſtronomers, and phy ſicians; and have wrote themfelves on 
moſt ſubjects: They do not want even orators and poets. 
Add, that this language, notwithſtanding it is ſo crowded 
with foreign words, has its beauties viſible enough in the 
works of thoſe who have wrote well. 
M. Simon ſays, it is impoſſible to reduce it into an art, or 
ſyſtem of rules ; though ſeveral learned men are of another 
ſentiment; and it not only appears ' poſſible, but has actually 
been performed, Genebrard firſt attempted it in his //agoge 
Rabbinica, which yet goes no further than to the learning to 
read it. Buxtorf ſeconded him, at the end of his Hebrew 
Grammar ; Where we have an additional piece, under the 
title Ledtionis Hebræo - Germanicæ uſus & exercitatio. Others 


have gone yet further: Maius has lately given us a Rab- 
binical grammar, at Gieſſen, under the title of Fobannis Maii 
Grammatica Rabbinica: And before him Sennert had done 


the ſame ; Rabbiniſmus, h. e. Precepta Targumice-Talmudico 
Rabbinica. Wirtemb. an. 1666. | 


HECATOMB®*, HxrcarTomnsex, in antiquity, a ſacrifice 


of an hundred beafts of the ſame kind, at an hundred altars, 


and by an hundred prieſts, or ſacrificers. See SACRIFICE. 


The word is formed of the Greek izaJop8y which properly 
ſignifies a ſumptuous, or magnificent ſacrifice. — Others de- 
rive it from the Greek izaTeoy, centum, a hundred, and Bus, 
bos, bullock, c. On which footing the Becatomb ſhould be 
a ſacrifice of an hundred bullocks. Others derive the word 
from ixaTor, and was, pet, foot; and on that principle hold, 
that the becatemb might conſiſt of only twenty five four-footed 
beaſts. They add, that it did not matter what kind of beaſts 


were choſe for victims, provided the quota of feet were but 


had. | 

Pythagoras is faid to have ſacrificed a hecatomb to the muſes, 
of an hundred oxen, in joy and gratitude, for his diſcovering 
the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition of the firſt book of 
Euclid, vis. that in à rectangled triangle, the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. 
See HYyPOTHENUSE., - | 

For the origin of hecatombs. — Strabo relates, that there 
were an hundred cities in Laconia ; and that each city uſed to 
facrifice a bullock every year, for the common ſafety of the 
country; whence the inſtitution of the celebrated facrifice of 
an hundred victims, called hecatombs, Others refer the ori- 
gin of hecatombs to a plague ; wherewith the hundred cities 
of Peloponneſus were afflicted ; for the removal whereof, they 
jointly contributed to ſo ſplendid a ſacrifice. 

Julius Capitolinus relates, that for a hecatomb they erected a 
hundred altars of turf, and on theſe ſacrificed a hundred ſheep, 
and à hundred hogs. He adds, that when the emperors of- 
fered facrifices of this kind, they ſacrificed a hundred lions, 
a hundred ezgles, and a hundred other beaſts of the like 


kind 


HECATOMPHONTIA®, "EK ATOMSONIA, an antient 


ſacrifice among the Meſſenians; offered by ſuch as had flain 
an hundred enemies in battel. See SACRIFICE. | 
The word comes from izaTo, as hundred, and pen, to Kill. 


HECK, among hustandmen, a rack, at which horſes are fed 


with hay. 
It is a0 an engine, wherewithal to take fiſh in the river 
Ouſe.—A falmon hect, is a grate for the catching that fort 
of fiſh. See Salmen FISHING. q 

Hence alſo HEcx aG1Um, or HECCAGIUM, Which occu 
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in antient records, for a rent paid the lord for the liberty to 
uſe ſuch engines, a | | | 
HECKLING of Hemp. See the article Heme, 8 
HECTI C“, or HECTic FEYER, in medicine, a ſort of 
ſlow habitual fever, ſeated in the ſolids, and gradually prey ing 
on and conſuming the ſubſtance thereof, See Fever. 
The word is Greek, ih, formed of i, habitus, a qua- 
lity hard to ſeparate from its ſubjecl. | 
A hectic is an uſual attendant of a conſumption ; and is re- 
puted one of the diagnoſtic figns thereof. See Consumy- 
TION, and PATHISIS. | | 0 
The Hectie, according to Dr. Quincy, is the reverſe of thoſe 
fevers which ariſe from a plethora, or too great a fulneſs. 
This being attended with too lax a flate of the excretory 
paſſages, and particularly thoſe of the skin, whereby ſo much 
runs off, as leaves not reſiſtance enough in the contractile 


| veſſels, to keep them ſufficiently diſtended ; ſo that they vibrate | 


oftner, agitate the fluids mare, and keep them thin and hot. 


The remedy conſiſts in giving a firmer tone to the ſolids, and 


laying more load upon the fluids, and thus bringing them to 
na better conſiſtence; which is effected by means of balſamics, 
agglutinants, and foods of the beſt nouriſhment.— All evacua- 
tion herein is bad. | \ | | 
A milk diet is much recommended in he@:cs,. and particular- 
iy aſſes milk, as being the leaſt viſcid and heavy. Dr. Bay- 
nard propoſes butter - milk as a ſuccedaneum to aſſes milk. Ac- 
cording to him, it anſwers moſt of the indications in this caſe, 
as it cools, moiſtens, nouriſhes, c. He adds, that he has 
known many perſons cured of obſtinate hedics, by a conti- 
nued uſe thereof. See ANTIHECTICS, Ny eo 
 HEDAGIUM®, antiently ſignified a toll, or cuſtom, paid 


at the hyth, or wharf, &c. for landing merchandiſe, goods, | 


fc. See WHART, HyTH, &c, 
The word is formed from heza, a hyth, port, or wharf. 


From ſuch toll, or cuſtomary duty, exemptions were ſome- 


times granted by the fovereign to particular perſons, and ſo- 
Cieties. 

HE DGE“, in agriculture, Cc. a fence, incloſing a field, gar- 
den, or the like; made of branches of trees interwoven. See 
FENCE. - . 7 

* The word is formed of the German hag, or haeg, or the An- 
glo- Saxon hegge, or hege; which ſignify ſimply incloſure, cir- 
cumference. 

Quicl. ſet HEDGE, is that made of quick or live trees, which 

have taken root; in contradiſtinction to that made of faggots, 

- hurdles, or dry boughs, &c.- | 

To plant a quick hedge of thorn, or the like, Mortimer di- 
rects, that the ſets be about as big as the thumb, and cut 


within four or five inches off the ground: that if the bedge| 


have a ditch, it be three foot wide atop, and one at bottom, 


and two deep: that if the hedge be without a bank, or ditch, | 


the ſets be in two rows, almoſt perpendicular, and at a foot 
diſtance : that the turf be laid with the graſs ſide downwards: 
that at every thirty foot diſtance, a young oak, elm, crab, 


or the like, be placed : that flakes be driven into the looſe| 


earth, at about two foot and a half diſtance, ſo low as to 
reach the firm ground. ; | | 
When the hedge is eight or nine years growth, it may be 
ſplaſhed or laid down ; by giving the ſhoots, or branches, a 
cut with a knife, or bill, half through ; and then weaving it 
about the flakes, and trimming off the ſmall ſuperfluous 
branches. | | 
Inſtead of building a garden- wall facing the north-eaſt, Mr. 
Lawrence adviſes, that to ſave charge, &c. a crab-tree hedge 
of three rows be planted ; which will be a good mound, and 
quickly grow up to be a better fence than a wall againſt the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, which make the greateſt deſtruc- 
tion in a garden, and which blow two parts in three of the 
whole year : beſide the ſtock of fruit ſuch a hedge, grafted 
with red-ſtreak; or gennet moyl, will yield. 
Eſpalier HR DO ES. See the article EsPALIER. 
Tranſplanting of HEDGE-ROws.: See TRANSPLANTING. 
HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot. See FoorT. 
In winter, the heels are hable to a kind of chilblains, called 
kibes, which tend to mortification. See CHILBLAIN, 
'The bone of the heel is called calcancum. See the article 
CALCANEUM. | 5 711155 
HEEL of a horſe, is the loweſt hind part of the foot, compre- 
hended between the quarters, and oppoſite to the to. 
The hzel ſhould be high and large, and one fide not riſe 
higher on the paſtern than the other. — The diſtempers inci- 
dent to this part, are ſcabbed heels and ſcratches. See 
SCRATCHES. : 
Some narrow heeled horſes have high heels, but ſo weak and 
tender, that by preſſing the two ſides of the heel one againſt 
another, they will ſenſibly yield, See Hoox. . : 
2 open the HEELS, is to pare the foot, and cut the heel low, 


' almoſt cloſe to the fruſh ; taking it down within a finger's, 


breadth of the coronet, or top of the hoof, ſo as to ſeparate 
the quarters, and by that means weaken and take away the 

ſubſtance of the foot, and make it cloſe, and become narrow 

at the Heels. | 4 
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a ſpur, the word is uſed for the ſpur itſelf : ; 
derſtands the heels well. See Alb, and Conn: oe n- 
To Surat, from one HEEL to another, is to make kim 
3 ometimes REY one beel, and ſometimes 
HEEL, in the ſea language: —If a ſhip lean on one 
ther aground or afloat, they ſay ſhe ON NE, 75 
2 port, or ſhe heels off. ward, or to the ſhore; that is. 10 
- clines more to one fide than the other. ee 
HEEL of a maſt, is that part of the foot thereof, wien; 
| ; ereol, which is 
ao e ebe 
HEELER, or Bloach-HE RL Cock, is a fight; . 
1 abr 15 wounds much with bis ſpurs. n ec which 
e maſters know ſuch a cock, even whil icken, 
= 28 +1 ts two heels together in his 9 chicken, by the 
„in chronology, a celebrated epocha, uſed by the 
Arabs and Mahometans 25 the co . 
ie - N 1 s rn * 
he word is Arabic, formed of 7 Jobs. 
rl to fly, quit one's country, adh Md, C fight 4 
The event which gave occaſion to this epocha, was Maho- 
met's flight from Mecca,—The magiſtrates of that city fear- 
ing his impoſtures might raiſe a ſedition, reſolved to expel 
bim: this, accordingly, they effected in the year of our Lord 
622, on the evening of the 15th or 16th of. 1 
To render this epocha more creditable, the Mahometans af. 
fect to uſe the word hzgira in a peculiar ſenſe, for an a& of 
religion, whereby a man forſakes his country, and gives way 
to the violence of perſecutors and enemies of the faith : They 
add, that the Coraſhites being then the ſtrongeſt party in the 
City, obliged their prophet to fly, as not being able to endure 
his aboliſhing of idolatry. 1 


go 
ano- 


It happened in the 14th year from his aſſuming the character 
of prophet and apoſtle, and promulgating his new religion. 
See MAHOMETANISM. 1 : 
The Orientals do.not agree with us, as to the time of the 
hegira. Among the Mahometans, Amaſſi fixes it to the 
year of Chriſt 630; and from the death of Moſes, 2347: 
and Ben Caſſem, to the year of the world 5800, according 
to the Greek computation, Among the Chriſtians, Said Ebn 
Batrik refers the hegira to the year of Chriſt 614, and of the 
creation 6114. | | | 
Khondemir relates, that it was Omar, the ſecond caliph, that 
firſt eſtabliſned the hegira as an epocha, and appointed the 
years to be numbered from it: at the time he made this de- 
cree, there were already ſeven years elapſed. This eftabliſh- 
ment was made in imitation of the Chriſtians ; who, in thoſe 
times, reckoned their years from the perſecution of Diocle- 
ſian. See MaRTyYR. ; 

But there is another hegira, and the earlier too, though of 
leſs eminence: — Mahomet, in the 14th year of his miſſion, 
was obliged to relinquiſh Medina: The Coraſhites had all 
along oppoſed him very vigorouſly, as an innovator, and diſ- 
turber of the public peace. Many of his diſciples, not en- 
during to be reputed followers of an impoſtor, deſired leave 
of him to abandon the city, for fear of being obliged to re- 
nounce their religion, This retreat makes the firſt Hegira. 
— Theſe two hegira's the Mahometans in their language call 
hegiratan, © TR | 

The years of the hegira conſiſt only of 354 days, To re- 
duce theſe years to the Julian calendar, i. e. to find what Ju- 
lian year a given year of the hegira anſwers to, reduce the 
year of the Hegira given, into days, by multiplying by 354; 
divide the product by 365, and from the quotient ſubtract 
the intercalations, i. e. as many days as there are four years 
in the quotient ; and, laſtly, to the remainder add 622. See 
Fun!! | | 
HEIGHTH, the third dimenſion of a body, conſidered with 
regard to its elevation above the ground. See DIMENSION. 


and ELEVATION. . f 
HE IC HTR, in the manage, Fc. the ſtature of a horſe, &c. See 

STATURE, and HoRSE. 

It is a reputed imperſection in a horſe, when ſet too high on 

his legs, i. e. when the legs are too long in proportion to 
the body. | 5 

Some jockeys have determined a meaſure for them thus: — 

Take a ſtring, and meaſure from the horſe's withers to his 


- betwixt the elbow and the lower part of the heels. — Some 
meaſure their colts after this manner at a year old; being of 
opinion, that the legs of a colt at this age are as long as they 

ever will be, 

The Duke of Newcaſtle, and Sir W. Hope, allow this to 
hold generally, but not univerſally. 

HzIohHT RS, in the military art, are the eminencies round a 
fortified place, whereon the armies uſually poſt : themſelves.— 
fo ws enemy had ſeized all the beighths ; appeared on. the 

eigbibs, Sc. | OO 
9 Ire. eee + HEIR, 


This flight was not the firſt; but it was the moſt famous. 


HEIGHTH, in aſtronomy, geography, c. See ALTITUDE, - 


elbow ; and what length that is, the ſame ſhould he have 


* 
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HEIL 
HEIR®, Hans, in the civil law, he who ſucceeds to the 
or of teſtament. _ See Success. , 
The word is formed of the Latin heres, of the verb hærere, 
| to ſtick, remain faſt, be near, follow immediately, &c. 
The inftitution of an heir, is a circumſtance neceſſary to the 
validity of a teſtament, See TESTAMENT. 
There are two principal kinds of heirs, apparent, and pre- 
umptiue. | 
H e is he on whom the ſucceſſion. is ſo ſettled, 
that he cannot be ſet aſide, without altering the laws of ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 
Heir Preſumptive. See the article PREsUMPTIVE Heir. 
Hz In, in common law, is he who ſucceeds, by right of blood, 
to any man's lands, or tenements in fee. 
For, nothing paſſes in common law, jure hereditatis, by 
right of inheritance, but fee, See FEE. | 
By common law, therefore, a man cannot be heir to goods or 
chattels; for, heres dicitur ab hereditate ; it is the inheri- 
tance denominates the Heir. See INHERITANCE. 


Every heir, having lands by deſcent, is bound by the acts of | 


his anceſtors, if he be named; it being a maxim, that gui 
por commodum ſentire debet & onus. 
oveables, or chattels immoveable, are given by teſtament, 


| 
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| | er leſs, as they. are greater or ſmaller, Sce Moor, Pla- 
whole eſtate and effects of | another, whether by right of blood, : they r 00 5 PLA 


To find the HELLACAL rifeng and ſetting by the globe; ſee Gone. 


NET, and Sr x. 
The antients computed that a tar, between the tropics: would 
be forty days ere it got clear of the ſun's rays, and become 

conſpicuous again. Heſiod firſt made this computation 3. and 


the reſt followed him. The period comes very near to the 
| computation of the moderns: for the ſun advancing nearly a 


degree every day, it will be 20 days approaching thereto, 
from the heliacal ſetting of the ſtar; and thirty days more 
withdrawing, till the heliacal riſing. | , 


HELIASTES®*, in antiquity, officers, or magiſtrates of 


Athens, who conſtituted a court of 500 perſons, or judges, 
for taking cognizance of civil matters. 

* Ulpian gives us two etymologies of the word: ſome, ſays he, 
derive it from ., Helios, 4 and hold it thus called, by 
reaſon they ſat in the open air, in ſight of the ſun. Ulpian 
himſelf chooſes rather to derive heliaſtes from Hx tat, Heliæa, 
the place where this court or council was held; and that from 

cn, J aſſemble, of & Ale, ſatis, enough. | 
The court of Heliaſtes was one of the ſix civil juriſdictions of 
Athens, and that before which matters of the greateſt mo- 
ment were uſually brought: ſo that it was held the firſt and 
moſt conſiderable of all the civil tribunals. The delinquencies 
of the military men were alſo brought before the Holiaſtes. 


to whom the teſtator thinketh fit; otherwiſe they lie at the 0 er | : . 
diſpoſition of the ordinary, to be diſtributed as he in conſcience 8 5 Chery 922 1 H, in aſtronomy, the fame with urſa ma 


likes beſt, HELICOID Parabola, or the parabolic ſpiral, a curve 


Laſt HE IR. See the article LAST Heir. 

HEIR-LOOM “, in our law- books, ſignify ſuch houſhold furni- 
ture, as is not inventoried after the owner's deceaſe; but neceſ- 
farily comes to the heir along with the houſe. See HE IR. 

®* Conſuetudo hundredi de Stretford, in com. Oxon. eft quod hære- 
des tenementorum infra hundredum predict. ex iſten. poſt mortem 
anteceſſorum ſuorum habebunt, &c. principalium, Anglice an 
heir-loome, viz. de guodam genere catallorum, utenſilium, &c. 
Optimum plauſtrum, optimam carucam, optimum ciphum, &c. 
Coke on Littleton. 
Heir-loom comprehends divers implements; as tables, preſſes, 
cupboards, bedſteads, furnaces, wainſcot, and ſuch like; which, 
in ſome countries, have belonged to a houſe for certain de- 
' ſcents, and are never inventoried after the deceaſe of the 
owner, as chattels are; but accrue by cuſtom, not by com- 
mon law, to the Heir, with the houſe itſelf. 
HELCES AIT ES, or ELICESAIT ES. See ELCESAITEs. 
HELE POLIS“, in antiquity, a military machine for batter- 
ing down the walls of a place beſieged. | 
The word is Greek, i, 3 compounded of the words ? A., 
to take, and roAg, city. 


T he -helepolis, as deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, &c. appears 


to have been no more than the aries, or battering ram, with 
a roof, or covering over it, to prevent its being ſet on fire, 
as alſo to ſcreen the men who worked it. See ARIEsõ. 
Some : will have it a combination of two or three battering 
rams, moving on large ſtrong wheels, roofed over, and co- 
vered with raw or wet skins. It had ſeveral iron points, or 
heads, wherewith the execution was done; formed much 
like the thunderbolts which painters repreſent. Within was 
2 great number of ſoldiers, who drove it with force of arm 
and. by means of ropes, violently againſt the wall where the 
breach was intended. 5 


Others will have helepolis a generical name, comprehending | 


all the machines uſed by the antients in beſieging towns; 
as, among us, the name artillery includes all the ſorts of large 
Hre-arms. — But this opinion is chiefly founded on the origin 


of the name, and does by no means ſuit with thoſe minute | 


deſcriptions given of the helepolis in the antient writers. 
The invention of the helepolis, and divers other military ma- 


chines, is aſcribed to Demetrius; which, with the great num- | 


ber of cities he took thereby, gave him the denomination of 

Poliorcetes, or city taker. | f 

HELIA CA“, in antiquity, ſacrifices, and other ſolemnities, 

performed in honour of the ſun. See Sun, and Fi RE. 
The word is formed from the Greek N., ſun, 


ariſing upon a ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Apollo- 
nian parabola's being bent round into the periphery of a circle. 


See PARABOLA, 


The hHelicoid parabola, then, is a line paſſing through the ex- 
tremities of the ordinate, which now converge towards the 
centre of the ſaid circle. | } 
Suppoſe, e. g. the axis of the common parabola to be bent in- 
to the periphery of the circle B DM, (See Tab. Conics, fig. 
11.) then, the curve BF G N A, which paſſes through the 
extremities of the ordinates C F, and D G, which converge 
toward the centre of the circle A; conſtitutes what we call 
the helicoid, or ſpiral parabola, | OE 
If the arch B C, as an abſciſs, be called x, and the part CF 
of the radius, as an ordinate to it, be called y ; the nature of 


this curve will be expreſſed by the equation /x = y y. See 


CuRvE, and EQUATION. 


HELIOCENTRIC * Place, of a planet, is the place 


wherein the planet would appear to be, if viewed from the 
centre of the ſun: Or the point of the ecliptic, wherein a pla- 


net viewed from the ſun would appear to be. See PLACE. 


* The word is compounded of i., ſun, and æer p, centre. 
The Heliocentric place, therefore, coincides, with the longi- 
tude of a planet viewed from the ſun, See LonGITUDE, 
and PLANET. | 


HELIOCENTRIC Latitude of a Planet, is the inclination of the 


line drawn between the centre of the ſun and the centre of a 
planet, to the plane of the ecliptic. See LATITUDE. 


The heliocentric latitude of a planet is thus determined. —If 


the circle K LM, (See Tab. Aſtron. fig. 62.) repreſent the 
orbit of the earth round the ſun, and the inner one ANBn, 
be placed ſo as to be inclined to the plane of the other (for 
which reaſon it appears in the form of an ellipſis) when the 
planet is in N or n, (which points are called its nodes) it will 


appear in the ecliptic, and ſo have no latitude ; if it move to 
P, then, being ſeen by the ſun, it will appear to decline 


from the ecliptic, or to have latitude ; and the inclination of 
the line R, to the plane of the ecliptic, is called the planet's 
heliocentric latitude ; and the meaſure of it is the angle PRq, 
ſuppoſing the line Pq to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic. | 
This Heliocentric latitude will be continually increaſing, till it 


come to the point A, which they call the limit, or utmoſt 


extent of it ; and then it will decreaſe again, till it come to 
nothing in N ; after which it will increaſe again till it come to 


Z; and laſtly, be decreaſing again, till the planet come to be 
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HELIAC ALX, in aſtronomy:— HR LIACAl. Riſing of a| in n, &c. | | 
ſtar, planet, &c. is its iſſuing, or emerging out of the rays, | HELIOCOMETES, Comet of 'the Sun; a phznomenon 
and luſtre of the ſun, wherein it was before hid: whether this ſometimes obſerved at the ſetting of the ſun ; thus denomi- 


be owing to the receſs of the ſun from the ſtar, or of the ſtar 
from the ſun. See RISING. | 
The word is derived from the Grgek, Ne-, /o/, ſun. 
ELIACAL Setting, is a ſtar's entering or immerging into the 
ſun's rays, and ſo becoming inconſpicuous by the ſuperior light 
of that luminary. See SETTING. | 


A ſtar riſes beliacally, when after it has been in conjunRion | 
with the ſun, and on that account inviſible, it gets at ſuch a | 
diſtance from him, as to be ſeen in the morning before the 


ſun's riſing. 5 8 | 
The ſame is ſaid to ſet heliacally, when it approaches ſo near 
the ſun, as to be hid therein. 


liacal riſing and ſetting, are only an apparition and occulta- 
tion, See OccuLT ATION, Ee. mY 


The beliacal riſing of the moon, happens when ſhe arrives at | 
the diſtance of 17 degrees from the ſun; for the other pla- |. 


* N diſtance is required: and for the ſtars more 


So that, in ſtrictneſs, the he- 


ni 


nated by Sturmius and Pylen, who had ſeen it, in regard it 


ſeems to make a comet of the ſun, being a large tail, or co- 


lumn of light, fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging 
after it at his ſetting, much in the manner of a tail of a comet. 
See COMET. | | 

In that obſerved by M. Pylen at Grypſwald, March 15. 1702. 
at five of the clock in the afternoon, the end which touched 
the ſun was only half the ſun's diameter broad; but the other 
end, oppoſite to the ſun, much broader. Its length was above 
ten diameters of the ſun; and it moved in the ſame track 
as the ſun, Its colour was yellow next the ſun, and darker 
further off, It was only ſeen painted on the thinner, higher 
clouds : a little teleſcope eafily diſcovered that there was 
nothing of it on the thicker, and lower clouds ; though the 
naked eye could not diſcover ſo much. It laſted, in its 
1 the ſpace of an hour, and then gradually dimi- 
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-HELIOSCOPE #, in optics, a ſort of teleſcope, peculiarly, 


fitted for viewing and obſerving the ſun, without doing pre- 
judice to the eye. See TELESCOPE. * 


9 


pelo, I ſee, view, conſider. . pF 

 « Helioſcopes are neceſſary in viewing the phænomena of the ſun, 
as his ſpots, eclipſes, &c. See SUN, Sror, Eciiese, &c. 

'There are various tus's of this kind. — As coloured 


glaſſes are found to diminiſh the force of the ſun's rays; to 


make a helioſcope, it is enough that both the objeQ-glaſs, and 


the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, be of coloured glaſs ; the firſt, | 


e. g. of red, and the latter green. 
But, as there is a neceſſity for the glaſſes to be very tranſpa · 
rent, and equally coloured, which rarely l Hevelius 
chooſes rather to uſe two plain coloured glaſſes, with a piece 


of paper between, either tied or cemented together, and ap- 


fore the eye-glaſs. 


% 


r. Hooke, in an expreſs treatiſe on heloſcapes, recommends 


our reflecting glaſſes placed in the tube; by theſe, he ob- 
ſerves, the force of the rays will be ſo weakned, as only to 
rike the eye with a 256th part of their force: and this 

| bulioſcope he prefers to all others. | ak 
M. Huygens's method is much eafier : — He only blackens 
the inſide of the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, by holding it over 
the flame, or ſmoke of a lamp or candle: or, which is yet 
more commodious, blackens a piece of plain glaſs, and holds 

it between the eye and the object-glaſs: or, which is beſt of 


all, claps the ſmoked glaſs to another, with a rim of thick | 


paper between, to keep the black from rubbing off; and fits 
the two into a cell, or frame, to be applied between the eye 
and the eye-glaſs. a5: | 
HELIOTROPE * "HAIOTPOTION, in natural hiſtory, 
the plant ſun-flower, or turnſole; ſo called, by reaſon its 
flowers always turn towards the ſun. Se TURNSOLE. 
F he word is compounded of the Greek, 18. ., ſun, and xi, 
1 verto, I turn. 


HxLIOTRORE is alſo a precious ſtone, of a green colour, ſtreak- 


ed with red veins. See PRECIOUs STONE. 

Pliny ſays, it is thus called by reaſon when caſt into a veſſel 

of water, the ſun's rays falling thereon, ſeem to be of a blood 

colour, and that when out of the water, it bears ſome. re- 

ſemblance to the figure of the ſun; and is proper to obſerve 

eclipſes of the ſun withal, as a helioſcope. 

The heliatrope is alſo called oriental jaſper, on account of its 

ruddy ſpots. ASPER. 

It is found in the Eaſt-Indies; as alſo in Ethiopia, Germany, 

Bohemia, &c. Some have aſcribed to it the faculty of ren- 

dering people inviſible, like Gyges's ring. 
HELISPHERICAL LINE, in navigation, denotes the 

rhumb line, See RyumMs Ling. | 

It is thus called, becauſe, on the globe, it winds round the 

pole helically, i. e. ſpirally, and ſtill comes nearer and neare 

to it. | | 
HELIX *, in geometry, a ſpiral line. See SPIRAL. 

The word is Greek, {ai#, and literally ſignifies 4 wreathe, or 
winding ; of idiogw, involvo, I inviron. 
In architecture, ſome authors make a difference between the 
helix and ſpiral. | | 


A ſtair- caſe, according to Daviler, is in a helix, or is helical, | 


when the ftairs or ſteps wind round a cylindrical newel ; 
whereas the ſpiral winds round a cone, and is continually ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer its axis. See STAIR-CASE. 
HELIx is alſo applied in architecture to the caulicoles, or little 
volutes, under the flower of the Corinthian capital; called al- 
fo urill.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. D; ſee alſo CauLi- 
COLES, | 
HEL1x, in anatomy, is the whole circuit or extent of the au- 
ricle, outwards. See AURICLE, and EAR. s 
In oppoſition to which, the inner protuberance anſwering 
thereto is called anthelix. See Ax T HELIX. TOS 
HELL, a place of puniſhment, wherein the wicked are to re- 
ceive the reward of their deeds, after this life. . 


In which ſenſe, hell ſtands oppoſed to heaven. See Ht AVEN. 


Among the antients, hel! was called Taprap@-, Taprapæ, Tar- 
tarus, Tartara ; Abus, Hades, Infernus, Inferna, Inferi, &c. 
— The Jews, wanting a proper name for it, called it Geben- 
na, or Gehinnon, from a valley near Jeruſalem, wherein was 
a Tophet, or place where a fire was perpetually kept. See 
GEHENNA. 
Divines reduce the torments of Bell to two kinds, pœna dam- 
ni, the loſs and privation of the beatific viſion; and pœna 


ſenſus, the horrors of darkneſs, with the continual pains: of | 


fire inextinguiſhable. wo” 
Moſt nations and religions have their hell. — The hell of the 

ets is terrible enough : witneſs the puniſhment of Tityus, 
8 the Danaids, Lapithæ, Phlegyas, &c. deſcribed 
by Ovid in his detamorphoſis. — Virgil, after a ſurvey of 
hell, Aneid. Lib. VI. declares, that had he a hundred mouths 


and tongues, they would not ſuffice to recount all the plagues | 
of the tortured. — The New Teſtament repreſents. Hell as | 


a lake of fire and brimſlone; a worm which dies not, &c. 
Rev. xx. 10, 14, &c. Mark ix. 43, &c. Luke xvi. 23, &c. 
The Caffres are ſaid to admit thirteen helli, and twenty-ſeven 


ſuited to the degree.of 
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paradiſes; whete every perſon nde 4 place 
od or evil EY 


There are to great 
touching hel! : the fir 


hell, an 
ſecond, Whether the torments of hell are to be 


S. Auguſtin mentions ſeveral of the ſame opinion 


and Calvin, and many of his followers, have embraced | © in 


ours. 

The retainers to the contrary opinion, much the 
of mankind, are divided as to the 9 Sig 
ſtances of this horrible ſcene. — The Greeks, a 


Heſiod, Oc. conceived hell, Toros rwe vas y 
a large and dark place under the earth, Lak De Iuftu ; | 


and Euſtathius, on Homer. 


by fire? the 
I. The locality of Bell, and the realit of 7 he 


vints of controverſy among writers © 


pleaſures.— 
in his time; 


greateſt part 
fter Homer, 
yan, &c. 


Some of the Romans lodged it in the ſubterranean regions 


- 


directly under the lake Avernus, in Campania ; 


which they 


were led to from the conſideration of the poiſonous yapours 


emitted by that lake. — Through a dark cave, near this lake, 


Virgil makes Æneas deſcend to hell, See 

Others placed hell under Tenarus, a 4 fo of EY ; 
as being a dark frightful place, beſet with thick woods, our 
of which there was no finding a paſſage. This way, Ovid 
ſays, Orpheus deſcended to Hell. Others fancied the river 
or fountain of Styx, in Arcadia, the ſpring-head of hell, by 


reaſon the waters thereof were. deadly. 
But theſe are all to be conſidered as only fables of 
according to the genius of their art, allegoriſing 


poets ; who, 


and perſoni- 


fying every thing, from the certain death met withal in thoſe 
places, took occaſion to repreſent them as ſo many gates, or 
entering places into the other world. See FaBLE, We, 


The primitive Chriſtians, conceiving the earth a 


large extend- 


ed plain, and the heavens an arch drawn over the ſame ; took 
hell to be a place in the earth, the furtheſt diſtant from the 


heavens; ſo that their hell was our antipodes. 
PODES. | 


See ANTL- 


Tertullian, De anima, repreſents the Chriſtians of his time, 


as believing hell to be an abyſs in the centre of the earth: 
which opinion was chiefly founded on the belief of Chriſt's 
defcent into hades, hell, Matt. xii, 40. See the following 


article, HELL. 


Mr. Whiſton has lately advanced a new opinion, — Accord- 
ing to him, the comets are to be conceived as ſo many Hells, 
appointed, in the courſe of their trajectories, vr orbits, alter- 
nately to carry the damned into the confines of the ſun, there 
to be ſcorched by his flames; and then return them to-ftarve 
In the cold, dreary, dark regions, beyond the orb of Saturn, 


The reverend and orthodox Mr. T. Swinden, 


in an expreſs 


Inquiry into the nature and place of Hell, not contented. 


with any of the places hitherto aſſigned; contends for a new 
one. — According to him, the ſun itſelf is the local hell, 


See SUN. 


This does not ſeem to be his own diſcovery :— It is pro- 


bable he was led into the opinion by that paſſage 


have had the like view, in that he places hell 
of fire ; and that ſphere, in the middle of the 


in Rev. xvi. 


8, 9. Though it muſt be added, that Pythagoras ſeems to 


in the ſphere 
univerſe, — 


Add, that Ariſtotle mentions ſome of the Italic, or Pythago- 
ric ſchool, who placed the ſphere of fire in the ſun, and even 
called it Jupiter's priſon. De Calo, L. II. See PyTHa- 


GOREAN. 


To make way for his own ſyſtem, Mr. Swinden under- 


takes to remave hell out of the centre of the 


earth, from 


theſe two conſiderations : — 19%. That a fund of fuel or 
ſulphur, ſufficient to maintain ſo furious and conſtant 2 


fire, cannot be there ſuppoſed : And, 20. That 


it muſt want 


the nitrous particles in the air, to ſuſtain and keep it 
alive. — And how, ſays he, can ſuch fire be eternal, when 


by degrees the whole ſubſtance of the earth muſt 


thereby ? 


be conſumed 


It muſt not be forgot, however, that Tertullian had long 


ago obviated the former of theſe difficulties, by making a 


difference between arcanus, and publicus ignis, ſecret and 
open fire: The nature of the firſt, according to him, 15 
ſuch, as that it not only - conſumes, but repairs What it 
preys upon. — The latter difficulty is ſolved by St. Auguflin, 
who alledges, that God ſupplies the central fire with al 


a miracle. F 


Mr. Swinden, however, proceeds to ſhew, that the central 
parts of the earth are poſſeſſed by water rather than fire: 
which he confirms by what Moſes ſays of water under ibe 


earth, Exod. xx. from Pſalms xxiv. 2. &c. 


As a further proof, he aſledges, that there would want room 
in the centre of the earth, for ſuch an infinite hoſt of inha- 


bitants, as the fallen angels, and wicked men. 


Drexelius, we know, has fixed the dimenſions 


of hell to 2 
German 
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German eubic mile, and the number of the damned «to an] gre, is abſurd; cee the evil and demeft of all fn, maß 


hundred thouſand millions: De Dammator. Carcer. & Rego. 
But Mr. Swinden thinks he needed not have been ſo ſparing 
in his number, for that there might be found an hundred 
times as many; and that they muſt neceſſarily be unſuffeably 
crowded in ſpace we could allow them in our earth. 

It is impoſſible, he concludes, to tow ſuch a multitude o 
ſpirits in ſuch a ſcanty apartment, without a penetration of 
dimenſions, which, he doubts, is not good philoſophy, even 
in reſpect of ſpirits: If it be, he adds, © he does not ſee why, 
God ſhould prepare, i. e. make a priſon for them, when 


« they might have been all 'crowded together into a baker's 


oven, p. 206. . | 

His arguments for the ſun's being the local hell are, 3 
19, Its capacity; No body will deny the ſun ſpacious, 
enough to receive all the damned conveniently ; ſo that there 
will be no want of room. Nor will fire be wanting, if we 
admit of Mr. Swinden's argument againſt Ariſtotle, where- 
by he demonſtrates that the ſun is hot, p. 208, and ſeg.— 


The good man is filled with amazement to think what 


« Pyrencan mountains of ſulphur, how many Atlantic oce- 
c ans of ſcalding bitumen, muſt. go to maintain ſuch mighty 
« flames as thoſe of the ſun : Our Etna and Veſuvius are, 
< mere glow- worms, p. 137. egy | 
20. Its diſtance and oppoſition to the empyreum, which has 
uſually been looked upon as the local heaven: ſuch oppoſi- 
tion is perfectly anſwerable to that oppoſition in the nature 
and office of a place of angels and devils, of ele& and repro- 
bate, of glory and horror, of hallelujahs and curſings: And 
the diſtance quadrates well with Dives ſeeing Abraham afar 
off, &. the great gulph between them; which this author 
takes to be the ſolar vortex. 2 
30. That the empyreum is the higheſt, and the ſun the low- 
eſt place of the creation; conſidering it as the center of our 
ſyſtem: And that the ſun was the firſt part of the viſible 
world created; which agrees with the notion of its being pri- 
marily intended or prepared to receive the angels, whoſe fall 
he ſuppoſes to have immediately preceded the creation. 


4. The early and almoſt univerſal idolatry paid the ſun; | 


which ſuits well with the great ſubtlety of that ſpirit to en- 
tice mankind to worſhip his throne. 355 ä 
II. As to the eternity of hell torments, we have Origen, 
again, at the head of thoſe who deny it; it being the doc- 
trine of that writer, that not only men, but devils them- 
_ ſelves, after a ſuitable courſe of puniſhment, anſwerable to 
their reſpective crimes, ſhall be pardoned and reſtored to hea- 
ven. Aug. de Civit. Dei, L. XXI. c. 17. —The chief 
principle Origen went upon was this, that all puniſhments 
are emendatory; applied only as painful medicines, for the 
recovery of the patient's health. Other objections inſiſted on 
by modern authors, are the diſproportion between temporary 
crimes, and eternal puniſhments, &c. 
The ſcripture phraſes for eternity, as is obſerved by archbi- 
ſhop Tillotſon, do not always import an infinite duration: 
Thus, in the Old Teſtament, for ever, often ſignifies only 
a long time; particularly till the end of the Jewiſh diſpen- | 
fation : Thus in the epiſtle of Jude, ver. 7. the cities of So- 
dom and Gomorrah are ſaid to be ſet forth for an example, 
ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire ; that is, of a fire that 
was not extinguiſhed till thoſe cities were utterly conſumed. 
o one generation is ſaid to come, &c, but the earth en- 
dureth for ever. | 
In effect, M. le Clerc notes, that there is no Hebrew | 
word which properly expreſſes eternity: TIDY holam, on- 
1y imports a time whoſe beginning or end is not known; and 
zs accordingly uſed in a more or leſs extenſive ſenſe, according 
to the thing treated of. * 
Thus, when God fays, concerning the Jewiſh laws, that 
they muſt be obſerved r l:holam, for ever; we are to 
_ underſtand as long a ſpace as he ſhould think fit; or a ſpace 
whoſe end was unknown to the Jews before the coming of 
the Mefliah,—All general laws, and ſuch as do not regard 
particular occaſions, are made for ever, whether it be expreſ- 
ſed in thoſe laws or not: which yet is not to be underſtood 
in ſuch a manner, as if the ſovereign power could no way 


_— 


. * 


change them. 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, however, argues very ſtrenuouſly, that 
where hell torments are ſpoke of, the words are to be un- 
derſtood in the ſtrict ſenſe of infinite duration; and what he 
eſteems a peremptory deciſion of the point is, that the dura- 


tion of the puniſhment of the wicked, is in the very ſame 


ſentence expreſſed by the very ſame word which is uſed for 
the duration of the happineſs of the righteous, which all 
agree to be eternal. Theſe, ſpeaking of the wicked, ſhall 
© go away, g zoA&o awrer, into eternal puniſhments ; but the 
© righteous, us Gum al, into life eternal. 

The fame great author attempts to reconcile this eternity 
with the divine juſtice, which had not been ſatisfactorily 
done before.—Some had urged that all fin is infinite, in re- 
ſpect of the object it is committed againſt, viz. God; and 


therefore deſerves infinite puniſhment : But, that crimes 


| 


ſhould be heightened by the quality of the object, to ſuch de- 


then be equal, inaſmuch as none can be more than infinite ; 
and conſequently there can be no foundation for s of 
puniſhment in the next life. Add, that for the ſame reaſon 
as the leaſt ſin againſt God is infinite, in reſpect of its ob- 
ject; the leaſt puniſhment inflicted by God may be faid to 
be infinite, becauſe of its author; and thus all puniſhments 
from, as well as fins againſt God, would be equal. 
Others have urged, that if the wicked were to live'for ever, 
they would fin for ever: But this, fays the author, is mere 
preſumption, Who can fay, that if a man lived ever ſo long, 
he would never repent? Beſides, the juſtice of God only 
puniſhes ſins men have committed, not thoſe they might 
poſſibly have done. 

Others therefore urge, that God gives men the choice of 
everlaſting happineſs and miſery ; and that the reward pro- 
miſed to obedience, is equal to the puniſhment threatned to 
diſobedience, —To which it was anſwered, that though it be 
not contrary to juſtice to exceed in rewards, that being mat- 
ter of mere favour ; it may be ſo to exceed in puniſhments. 
It may be added, that man in this cafe has nothing to com- 
plain of, ſince he has only his eleftion.—But though this 
may ſuffice to filence the finner, and make him acknowledge 
his deſtruction to be of himſelf, it does not ſatisfy the ob- 
jection from the diſproportion between the crime and the pu- 
niſhment, — All the conſiderations, therefore, hitherto al- 
ledged, proving ineffectual; our great author is left to ſolve 
the difficulty himſelf, 

In order to this, he obſerves, that the meaſure of penalties, 
with reſpect to crimes, is not only, nor always taken from 
the quality and degree of the offence ; much leſs from the 
duration and continuance of it; but from the reaſons of go- 
vernment, which require ſuch penalties as may ſecure the 
obſervation of the law, and deter men from the breach of it. 
Among men it is not reckoned injuſtice to puniſh mur- 
ther, and many other crimes, which perhaps are committed in 
a moment, with perpetual loſs of eſtate, or liberty, or life. 
So that the objection of temporary crimes being puniſhed 
with ſuch long ſufferings, is of no*force. 

In effect, what proportion crimes and penalties are to bear 
to each other, is not ſo properly a conſideration of juſtice, as 


of wiſdom and prudence in the law-giver, who may enforce 


his laws with what penalties he pleaſes, without any im- 
peachment of his juſtice, which is out of the queſtion. 


The primary end of all threatning is not puniſhment, but 


the prevention of it: God does not threaten that men my 
fin and be puniſhed ; but that they may not ſin, and fo 
eſcape : And therefore, the higher the 


threatning runs, the 
more goodneſs there is in it. 


After all, it is to be conſidered, ſays the good archbiſhop, 


that he who threatens, has ſtill the power of execution in his 
own hands, — There is this difference between promiſes and 
threatnings ; that he who promiſes, paſſes over a right to 
another, and thereby ſtands obliged to him in juſtice and 
faithfulneſs, to make good his word: but it is otherwiſe in 
threatnings ; he that threatens, keeps the right of puniſhing 
Rill with him, and is not obliged to execute what he threat- 


ned, any further than the reaſons and ends of government 


require. Thus, God abſolutely threatned the deſtruction 
of Nineveh ; and his peeviſh prophet underſtood the threat- 
ning to be abſolute, and was angry for being employed in a 
meſſage that was not made good: But God underſtood his 
own right, and did what he pleaſed, notwithſtanding the 
threatning he denounced, and notwithſtanding Jonah was ſo 
touched in point of honour, that he had rather have periſhed, 
than Nineveh ſhould have eſcaped. 


|HeLL, Hades, is ſometimes alſo uſed, in the ſcripture- ſtyle, 


for death, or burial ; by reaſon the Hebrew and Greek names 
ſignify ſometimes the place of the damned, and ſometimes 
ſimply the grave. See Toms, SEPULCHRE, Ec. 

Divines are divided about the ſenſe of that article in the apo- 
ſtles creed, where our Saviour is faid to have been crucified, 
dead and buried, and that he deſcended into hell, *A9n;, —© 
Some underſtand this deſcent into hell as no other than a 
deſcent into the tomb, or ſepulchre ; which others object a- 
gainſt, in that his burial is expreſly mentioned before; and 
maintain, that our Saviour's ſoul actually deſcended into the 
ſubterraneous, or local He; where he triumphed over the 
devils, Cc. 

The Romaniſts add, that he there comforted the ſouls in 
purgatory ; and brought away the ſpirits of the patriarchs, and 


other juſt perſons, departed till that time ; carrying them with 


him into paradiſe. See PuRGaTORY, PATRIARCH, c. 
In the Romiſh church, that part of Hell, wherein thoſe were 
retained who died in the mercy and favour of God before our 
Saviour's ſuffering, is called limbus. See LIM Bus. 


HELLEBORE, "'EAAEBOPOFE, or ELLEBORUS, a medi- 


cinal plant, reputed, among the antients, a ſpecific for the 
cure of folly, melancholly and madneſs. 
There are two ſorts of hellebore, the black and white. 


Black HeLLEBORE, Helleborus niger, called alſo melampo- 


dium, and in Engliſh, chriſtmas roſe, has a dark-coloured 
| | root, 
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rodt, furniſhed with abundance of little fibres ; its ſtem green, 


its leaves dented, and its flowers of a carnation hue, not un- 


like the roſe, | | 3 
White HELLE BZOoRE, Helleborus albus, called alſo veratrum, in 


Engliſh, neeſewort, has a whitiſh root, beſet with fibres of 


the ſame colour, ſhooting out at a ſort of bulb, not unlike 


the head of an onion, Its leaves are broad ; at firſt green, 
afterwards of a yellowiſh red. From the middle of the leaves 


riſes a ſtem, two or three foot high, which ſeparates about 
the middle into branches, each whereof bears a conſiderable 


number of little lowers like ſtars, diſpoſed in manner of a 


p Pitts or ear. 


t is only the roots are uſed, in each kind; which are to be 
choſen large and fair, furniſhed with big filaments : thoſe of 
the white, tan-coloured without, and white within; and 
thoſe of the black, blackiſh without, and browniſh within; 
dry, clean, and of a ſharp, diſagreeable taſte. 


; The antients, as already obſerved, had a great opinion of their 


forms of ſpeaking among writers: as caput helleboro dignum : | 


efficacy in diſeaſes of the mind ; whence various phraſes and 


Juvenal ſays, Miſers need a double doſe of hellebore, Danda 
eft hellebor: multo pars maxima avaris.—The iſland of An- 
ticyra, ſituate againſt mount Oeta, was famous for the growth 
and uſe of this plant: it being here in its greateſt perfection, 


and uſed with the beſt effect, Whence the proverb Navi-| 


get Anticyras, ſend him a voyage to Anticyra. 

They act as purgatives, but ſo very violently, both upwards 
and downwards, as frequently to cauſe convulſions ; whence 
the uſe of them internally is now out of doors, unleſs joined: 
with other purgatives, and even alterants to corre& them ; 
but are ſtill retained with ſucceſs for the farcy in horſes, and 
the ſcab in ſheep, 


The chief uſe wherein the preſent practice acknowledges 


white hellebore, is in form of a ſternutatory powder, to clear 
and open the head. See STERNUTATORY. —.— 

The black Hellebore uſed among us, Dr. Quincy ſuggeſts to be 
much inferior in virtue to that of the antients; for that it 
will not operate much by ſtool; but is only a powerful alte- 


ative, getting far into the habit, and ſo promoting ſweat. 


See PURGATIVE, 


- He adds, that he has known it do wonders in the gout and 
rheumatiſm, and that it rarely fails in obſtructions of the 


HEL LENISM, a fort of Greeciſm ; or a phraſe peculiarly |. 


menſes. 


accommodated to the genius, and conſtruction of the Greek 
tongue. See GREEK, fp | - 4 
Helleniſin, is diſtinguiſhed from Greeciſm, in that the former 


is not applied to authors who have wrote in Greek: their 


as 


language, it is evident, ſhould be a continual Helleniſm : But. 
It is applied to authors, who writing in ſome other language, 
uſe terms and expreſſions peculiar to the Greek. | 
There are abundance of Helleniſins in the vulgate verſion of 
the ſcriptures. See VULGATE. | 
ELLENISTIC, or HELLENIST ICG Language, that uſed 
among the Helleniſtis. See HELLENISTS, | 

The critics are divided as to this language. — Several of 
them, and among the reſt Druſius and Scaliger, take it to be 


| the language uſed among the Grecian Jews. They add, that 
it is in this language the Greek tranſlation of the Seventy 


was wrote; and even the books of the New Teſtament com- 


poſed.— M. Simon calls it the language of the ſynagogue. 


H 


It muſt not be imagined, that this was any peculiar language 


diſtinct from all others; or even any peculiar dialect of the 
Greek: It was thus denominated, to ſhew that it was Greek, 
mixed with Hebraiſms, and Syriaciſms. | 
Salmaſius rejects the common opinion of the learned touching 
the Helleniſtic language; and has wrote two volumes on the 
ſubject, in which there is not a little logomachia. 
ELLENISTS, HERLLENISTæ, a term occurring in the 
Greek text of the New Teſtament, and which in the Eng- 
liſh verſion is rendered Grecians. | 

The critics are divided as to the ſignification of the word. — 


Oecumenius, in his Scholia on Acts vi. 1. obſerves, that it is 


not to be underſtood as ſignifying thoſe.of the religion of the 
Greeks, but thoſe who ſpoke Greek, vue NN pe 


The authors of the vulgate verſion, indeed, render it, like 


ours, Græci; but Meſſieurs du Port Royal, more accurate- | 


ly, Twfs Grecs, Greek or Grecian Jews; it being the 


Jews who ſpoke Greek, that are here ſpoken of, and who are 


hereby diſtinguiſhed from the Jews called Hebrews ; that is, | 


who ſpoke the Hebrew tongue of that time. See HEBREw. 
The Hellenifts, or Grecian Jews, were thoſe who lived in 


Egypt, and other parts, where the Greek tongue prevailed. 
It is to them we owe the Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, commonly called the Septuagint, or Seventy, See 
SEPTUAGINT. tf 

Salmaſius, and Voſſius, are of a different ſentiment with re- 
gard to the Helleniſts. The latter will only have them to be. 
thoſe who adhered to the Grecian intereſts. | 
Scaliger is repreſented in the Scaligerana, as aſſerting the 
Hellenifts to be the Jews who lived in Greece, and who read 


the Greek Bible in their ſynagogue, 


HELM, in navigation, a horizontal. piece of timber. f..; 
to move another fitted into it at 20 — — 


The Helm, or tiller of a ſhip, is 2 beam, or piece of timber 
A 3 


4-lee the Helm, ſignifies to put the helm to the lee-fide of the 
Bear up the Helm, is to let the ſhip go more large before the 
Port the Helm, is to put the helm on, the left hand or 6. of 
Right the Helm, or helm the -midſhip, is to keep it — with 
Starboard the Helm, is to put it to the right ſide of the ſhip, 


HELMET, or HzLm, an antient armour of defence wore 


* — 
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der. See Rupp ER. 


faſtned into the rudder, and ſo coming forward ; 
ſteerage; where he that flands at Belm r 
STEERAGE, SAILING, Cc. ſteers the ſhip. See 


ſhip. 

wind. 

the ſhip. 

the middle of the ſhip. 


HE : * 1 is the head of a ſtill or alembic : thus 
ca auſe in figure it ſomething reſembles a 5% 
. ö 8 Nes a helm, or 
Hence, to bring a thing over the helm, is the ſ. 

force it by fire up to the top of the veſſel, that it Ny Gift 
down into the receiver by the beak of the head. See Di- 
ritt rf Ent) nat | . 
And when they ſay, fuch a thing cannot be brought 
the helm, they moan, that it is of too fixed a —— 18 
raiſed into vapour, by the force of fire. See FIxIT x, and 

VoLATILIT V. 9215 e 


, 


by the cavaliers, both in war, and in turnaments, as 4 cover 

and defence of the head ; and ftill uſed by way of creſt or 

ornament, over the ſhield or coat of arms. See Cr x57. 

The helmet is known by divers other names, as the cas, 

head-piece, ſteel cap, &c. See CAsk. 1 5 

T he helmet covered the head and face, only leaving an aper- 

ture about the eyes, ſecured. by bars, which ſerved as a vi- 

ſor. {$6008 2 H & 5 L ; 

The helmet is bore in armoury as a mark of nobility ; and 

by the different circumſtances of the bearing of the helmet, 

are the different degrees of nobility indicated. In France, 
whence all our heraldry originally came, the following rules 
obtain. | | 9 82 ; 

A perſon newly ennobled, or made a gentleman, bears over 

his eſcutcheon a helmet of bright iron or ſteel, in profile, 

or ſtanding ſideways ; the viſor quite cloſe, 

A gentleman of three deſcents bears it a little open, but ſtiil 
in profile, ſhewing three bars of the viſor. _ r 
Antient knights, &c. have it in profile, but ſhewing five 
bars; the edges of ſilvr er. e 
A baron's Helmet is of ſilver, the edges gold; with ſeven 
bars, neither quite in profile, nor yet in front; with a coro- 
net over it adorned with pearls. See BARo w. 
Viſcounts and earls formerly bare a ſilver helmet, with gold 

edges; its. poſition like the former: but now they bear it 
quite fronting, with a coronet over it. See VICoUNT, and 
EARL. | 1 | 


Marquiſes bear a ſilver helmet, damasked, fronting 3; with 


eleven bars, and their coronet. See Marquis, Co. 
Dukes and princes have their helmet, damasked, fronting, 
the viſor almoſt open, and without bars; with their coronets 


over them. See Duk E, Cc. 1 


Laſtly, the helmets of kings and princes, are all of gold, da- 


masked, full fronting, and the viſor quite open, and with- 
| out bars. See K 1 NO, Cc. ? 2h 


The Helmets of baſtards are to be turned to the left, to de- 
note their baſtardy. See BASTARD. 


Among the Engliſh heralds, theſe laws are of late ſome- 
what varied. Leigh will have the helmet in profile, and 
cloſe, to belong to knights : but all other authors give it to 
eſquires and gentlemen. '* 


To a knight they aſſign the helmet ſtanding right forward, 


and the bearer a little open. See KNIGHT. ; 
The helmet in profile, or poſited fide-ways, and open, with 
bars, belongs to a nobleman under the condition of a duke. 
The helmet right forward, and open, with many bars, is 
aſſigned to dukes, princes and kings. 

Thoſe turned ſide- ways, are ſuppoſed to be giving ear to the 
command of their ſuperiors.z and thoſe right forwards to be 
giving orders with abſolute authority. . 

Commonly there is but one helmet in a ſhield ; but, ſome- 
times, two or three; if there be two, they muſt be placed 
facing each other : if three, the two extremes muſt be look- 
ing towards that in the middle. 


HELMONTIAN Laudanum. See LAUDANUM. 
HELPS, in the manage. To teach a horſe his leſſons, there 


are ſeven helps, or aids, to be known,—TFheſe are the voice, 

red, bit, or ſuaffle z the aloe of the leg, dete the 
ur, and the ground, ID., eyes : 

Abe helps are occaſionally turned into corrections. See Cox 


RECTION. 


HELVETIC, ſomething that has 4 relation to the paler 


or inhabitantsof- the Swiſs cantons, who were antiently C 
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TFbe Heloetic body comprebends the republic of Switzerland, 
conſiſting of thirteen cantons, which make <a hex | 


between the | ſeveral ſtates and republics are to be decided 
within themſelves, without the intervention of any foreign 


ar commonwealths.: See Can rom. 


By the laws, and cuſtoms of the Haluetie body, all differences 


wer. | | 
HELVIDIANS, a ſet of antient heretics, - denominated 
from their leader Helvidius, a diſciple of Auxentius the Arian, 

| whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle was, that the mother of 
Jeſus did not continue a virgin; but had ot 


ofeph. _ | | 5 
: hay Helvidians are called by the Greeks, Antidicomarianites. 


See ANTIDICOMARIANITE, 


HEMEROBAPTISTS, a ſect among the antient Jews, | 


* > * 


HE M 
hot ” ” $6 | ; 3 | q . 
| 2 of liquor; and was the - 1 2th part of the congius, . See 
NG1US, i | T7 10 Ons: + KEE 

Several authors have wrote expreſs treatiſes on the Roman 
bemina.; particularly Meſſ. Arnaud, and Pelletier. 
8. Benedict preſcribes the hemina, as the portion or oy: 
of wine, to be allowed: the religious of his order at each , 
Fi. Mabillon, who has wrote on the ſubject, ſhews, that this 
'  bemina is a meaſure peculiar to the Benedictines; as well as 
the pound of bread allowed the ſame religious, which only 
conſiſted of fifteen ounces, F. Lancelot has a diſſertation to 
prove that the hemina of wine, preſcribed by 8. Benedict, 
| only amounts to a demi-ſeptier of Paris meaſure : others 

make it two ſeptiers ; and others three. FE 
HEMIOLIUS®,: or HZNMTOT IA, an antient mathemati- 
cal term, occurring chiefly in muſical writers. It ſignifies 
the ratio of two things, whereof the one contains the other 


* 8 


8 


| ſeaſons. See BAPT ISM. onoe and an half; as 3: 2, or 15: 10, otherwiſe called / 


Epiphanius, who mentions this as the fourth hereſy among] gu: 
the Jews, obſerves, that in other points they had much the | 
| ſame opinions as the Scribes and Phariſees ; only they denied | 


the reſurrection of the dead, in common with the Sadduces, 
and retained a few other impieties of theſe laſt. 
D' Herbelot ſpeaks of them as a ſect ſtill 7 en 
diſciples of St. John Baptiſt, ſays he, who in the firſt ages 
of the church were called Hemerobaptiſti, have conſtituted a 
ſect, or rather a religion apart, under the name of Mendai 
Iabia. Theſe people, whom our travellers call Chriftians of 
St. John Baptiſt, by reaſon their baptiſm is very different from 


ours, have been confounded with the Sabæans, from whom, | 


| however, they are very different. See SA B ANS. 
HEMERODR OMI *, among the antients, were centinels, 
or guards, appointed for the ſecurity, and preſervation of ci- 
ties, and other places. See GUARD. 3 
The word is Greek, qp«e9%&pu®-, compounded of ypepa, day, 
and Jeop®-, e, running about, &. | 
They went out of the city every morning, as ſoon as the 
gates were opened, and kept all day patrolling round the 
place ; ſometimes making excurſions further into the country, 
to ſee that there were no enemies lying in wait to ſurpriſe 
them. 5 = 3 | | 
HEMERODROMI, were alſo a ſort oRouriers among the an- 
tients, who only travelled one day, and then delivered their 


packets, or diſpatches to a freſh man, who run his day; and] 


ſo on, to the end of the journey. See Court. ö 
The Greeks had of theſe ſort of couriers, which they learnt 


from the Perſians, the inventors thereof, as appears from 
Herodotus. —Auguſtus had the ſame: at leaſt, he eftabliſhed| 


couriers, who, if they did not relieve each other from day to 
day, yet did it from ſpace to ſpace, and that ſpace was not 


reat. 


HE MI, a word uſed in the compoſition of divers terms.—| 


It Ggnifies the ſame with ſemi or demi, viz. half; being | 
an abbreviature of 9wovs, hemiſys, which ſignifies the ſame. 
See SEMI, and DEM. | | _ 
The Greeks retrenched the laſt ſyllable of the word zuleus, 
in the 81 of words; and after their example we 
e. done ſo too, in moſt of the compounds borrowed from 
em. | | 


HEMICRANIA, 'HMIKPANIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of | 
cephalalgia, or head-ach; wherein only one hemiſphere, or| - 


Half, or a part of the head is affected. See CEPHALALGIA, 
and Heap-aAcn.. 5 | 
HEMICYCLE*, HemicycLlivm, a ſemicircle. See 
SEMICIRCLE. DN | | 
The word is compounded of dhe, dimidins, half, and 
xzvxA®-, circle. f 


HzmICYCLE, is particularly applied in architecture, to vaults 
in the cradle form; and arches, or ſweeps of vaults, conſtitut- 


ing a perfect ſemicircle. See VAULT. | 
To conſtruct an arch of hewn ſtone, they divide the hemi-| 
cycle into ſo many vouſſoirs; taking care to make them an 
uneven number, that there be no joint in the middle, where 
the key-ſtone ſhould be. See KEV. | 2 


ralterate, See RA ro, and SESQUIALTERATE. 

The word is compounded of i h⁰,οe, half, and 3a@-, whole. 
Macrobius, on the Somnium Scipionis, L. II. c. 1. obſerves, 
that the concord, called in the antient muſic diapente, and in 
the modern, a fifth, ariſes from this proportion. See Fir TH, 


among the antients. See Must. MES. 
The word is compounded of Mp0 ve, and ern, hole. 
| by; hemiopus was a flute with only three ſmall holes. See 
LUTE, | gy 
HEMIPLEGIA“, or HeMiPLERIA, in medicine, a pal - 
ſy of one whole fide of the body. See PAlsv, and PARA- 
LYSIS. | LS | Be 0s 75" 
The word is Greek, yw2\ny:c, compounded of yu4ovs, and 
zAnoow, I ſtrike, or ſeize. 


HEMISPHERE®*, HE MISPHARIUM, in geometry, is 


plane paſſing through its centre. See SPHERE. 
ha . word is compounded of hie ve, half, oÞa:ga, ſphere, or 
globe. | | 


If the diameter of a ſphere be equal to the diſtance of the | 


two eyes; and a right line drawn from the centre of, the 
ſphere to the middle of that diſtance, be perpendicular to the 


line which joins the eyes: the eyes making a rotation on the 


axis, or middle point between them, will ſee the whole He- 
. ee the diſtance of the eyes be either greater or 
leſſer than the diameter of the ſphere; in making uch rota- 
tion they will view reſpectively more or leſs than a hemi- 
here. See VIS IoN. . | . 
he writers in optics demonſtrate, that a glaſs Bemiſphere 
unites parallel rays at the diſtance of a diameter, and one 
third of a diameter from the pole of the glaſs. See Lens, 
PARALLEL, &c, „ . 
The centre of gravity of a hemiſphere is five eighths of the 
radius diſtant from the vertex. See CgnTRE, _ 
HEMISPHERE, in aſtronomy, is particularly uſed for one half 
of the mundane ſphere. See WorLD, ASTRONOMY, Ce. 
The equator divides the ſphere into two equal parts, called 
the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. See EQUATOR. 
The northern hemiſphere, is that half in whole. vertex is the 
north pole.—Such is that repreſented by DP A, (Tab. 


+ 


ing the pole P in its zenith. See PoLE, and NoR TH. 
The ſouthern hemiſphere, is that other half D Q A, ter- 
-  minated by. the equator D A; and having the ſouth pole Q 


in its zenith. See Sourk. 


The horizon alſo divides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, 
upper and lower. See Horizon, _ | p 
The upper hemiſphere is that alſo of the mundane ſphere 
HZR, terminated by the horizon H R, and having the ze- 
nith Z in its vertex. See ZENITH. 3 
The lower hemiſphere, is that other half, H N R, terminated 
by the horizon H R, and having the-nadir N in its vertex. 
See Napir. | | l 
HEemMIgPHERE, is alſo uſed for a map, or projection, of half 
the terreſtrial globe, or half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane. 


HemrcycLium was alſo a part of the orcheſtra in the antient| See May, and PRojqECTIoN. 


theatre, —Scaliger, however, obſerves, it was no ſtanding 

part of the orcheſtra ; being only uſed in dramatic pieces, 

where ſome perſon was ſuppoſed to be arrived from ſea, as in 
Plautus's Rudens, © | 3 

The antients had alſo a fort of ſun- dial, called hemicyclium, | 

—lt was a concave ſemicircle, the upper end or cuſp where- 

of looked to the north. See DI AL. 1 


There was a ſtyle or gnomon, iſſuing from the middle of f 
the bemicycle, whereof that point correſponding to the centre 


ofthe hemiggele, repreſented the centre of the earth: and its 
ſhadow projected 


declination, the day of the month, hour of the day, &c. 

| HEMINA *, a veſſel uſed as a meaſure among the antient 
Romans, containing half the ſextary. See Mx AsukR, 

Cor xrA, and Ack r ABUIUIn 44 
The word is formed of the Greek, Sidi, half 


* on the concayity of the hemicycle, which 
repreſented the ſpace between one tropic and another, the ſun's | 


Hemiſpheres, are frequently called planiſpheres. See PL a- 


NISPHERE.' 


HEMISPHEROIDAL, in geometry, ſomething that ap- 


proaches the figure of a hemiſphere , but is not juſtly ſo. 
The cacao opens when yellow and ripe, into two large he- 
miſpberoids, three foot in diameter. Frezier. | 
HEMISTICH“, in poetry, a half verſe. See VERSE. 
The word is compounded of gwovs, half, and g. x-, verſe. 
Such, e.g. are, Cernit Deus omnia vindex— 
3 or Medio tutiſſimus ibis, &c. 1 
It is diſputed, whether or no the bemiſtichs in the Eneid 
were left with deſign; or whether they are owing to the 
work's being unfiniſhed? | | 
In Engliſh, &c. the common and Alexandrine verſes, re- 
quire a reſt at the end of each hemiſtich: Common ver- 
ſes K the end of four ſyllables ; and Alexandrine at the 
c. 
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The hemina, called allo tuts and acctabulemy, contained eicht 


N fix, See VE RSI, PAUSE, REST, ALEXANDRINE, 


HEMIOPE“, or Hzm1oevs, a muſical inſtrument in uſe 


= - — — 


one half of a globe, or ſphere, when divided into two by a 


Aſtronomy, fig. 52.) terminated by the equator D A, and hav- 
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Leonine verſes rime both at the end nd at de hene 7 


See LEONINE, and RIME. 
HEMITO NE; in the antient muſic, was, what we now | 
call an half note or tone. See Nor, and Tons.. 
HEMITRIT AUS*, "HMITPIT AIOZ, in modidiic, an | 
irregular, intermitting fever; which returns twice every day; | 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the quotidian, which only | 
returns once in the day. See Fever, — || 
* FThe word is compounded of ahi ve, half, and an third: 


r ⁰ AA GAO ns em a 


| » be beokltdg-or paſſed» through divers 8 


* 


„n EP 


The next thing n t ber -the. hemp 


| on a block, or in u gropghz.w nic + hammer, 


till it feel ſufficiently ſoft 


unlike the wool-dreſſers comb, of — 

ſeparating the ſhorter tow from it, the reſt = 
wove, Cc. for thread, cloth, cordage, or the like. ſpun, 
Srinnide, ConDacs, Roer; Gee 17 


HENBANE, See the article Crcurz, 7 d 5 141 


Modern Latin authors expreſs it by ſemitertiana. TP HENDECAGONS®, in geometry, a 3 which "BM 


| 

| | 

| HEMLOCK, Cicuta, a narcotic plant; of ſome uſe i in N. | 
| „ fic, in that intention. See NAxcor Ic. : 
| There is a plaſter denominated from it in the college diſpen- | 
| E e of the juice of the plant boiled up with 
! 


| | , The con — hemlock is a poiſon; though not of the vio- 
1 WE. Jent ſort. — We have inſtances of conſiderable quantities | 
| being taken without'the leaſt diſorder. - es ph. 9 
Noe 231, See Porgon: 


- The-eicuta ſo much celebrated among the antients, was the q | 
. 


juice of a ſpecies of this plant, called cenanthe aguatica. See} . 
erer. 
HEMP, a plant of great uſe in the arts and manufaQtories 3 
furniſhing thread, cloth, cordage, c. See THREAD, &c. 
' Hemp, by naturaliſts called cannabis, bears a near analogy to 
flax, /inum; both in reſpect of form, culture, and uſe. See 
F Ax. 8 
The plant is annual; that is, muſt be ſown afreſh every 
year. — It riſes quick, into a tall, flender ſort of ſhrub, 
whoſe ſtem however is hollow, and big enough to be charr'd, 


: ariſe by fives or ſixes from the ſame pedicle, and are a little 
Jagged; yielding a ftrong ſmell, which affects the head. — 


ner of a St. Andrew's croſs ; each conſiſting of five yellowiſh 
ſtamina, incompaſſed with a like number of petala, purple 
_ without, and white within, — Its fruit, or ſeed, is ſmall and 
round, filled with a white ſolid. pulp; and grows on the top 
"of the ſtem ; having its pedicles diftint from thoſe of the 
flowers, — Laſtly, its bark is a tiſſue of fibres, joined toge- 
ther by a ſoft matter, which eaſily rots it. 
Hemp is of two kinds; male, popularly called tar; and fe- 
male, or fimble. — It is the male alone that produces ſeed, ] 
to perpetuate the kind: from the ſeed of the male ariſes both, 
male and female.” 
It does not appear, that the antients were acquainted with; 
the uſe of hemp, in reſpect of the thread it affords, Pliny, 
| who ſpeaks of the plant in his Natural Hiftery, Lib. XX. 
c. 23. ſays not a word of it; contenting himſelf with extol- 
ling the virtues of its tem, leaves and foot. In effect, what 
ſome writers of the Roman antiquities remark, viz. chat the 
bemp neceſſary for the uſe of war, was all ſtored up in two 
cities of the weſtern empire, viz. at Ravenna and Vienne, 
under the direction of two procurators, called procuratores 
liniſicii; muſt be underſtood of flax. 
The ſeed is ſaid to have the faculty of abating venereal de- 
ſires; and its decoction in milk, is recommended againſt the 
jaundice, & c. — The leaves are held againſt burns, and 
| the juice thereof againſt deafneſs. — Abe 
1 mixed with a ny ordinary liquor, is ſaid to turn thoſe. wh 
drink thereof ſtu 
The culture and management of hemp, makes a cable 
article in agriculture; there being divers operations required 
f therein, as pulling, watering, beating, fwingling, &. 


and is itſelf ſufficient to deftroy weeds on any ground. — 


being firſt ripe. The marks of its maturity, are its leaves : 
oo turning yellow, and the ftalks white. 
The way of gathering, is to pull it up by the roots ; after | 
which they bind it up in handfuls or Se: the male they 
let ſtand eight or ten days in the air, that the feed may dry 
and ripen; after. which they cut off the heads, and beat or 
_ thraſh, them to get out the ſeed. — They alſo beat the 
female, to get out a thick fetid ſort of duſt, contained 
therein. 


** 


five or ſix days in a pool, or other ſtagnant water, to rot the 


— 


much better, but that it infects the water, and gives it a qua- 
lity very pernicious to the health; for which reaſon it is for- 
bid to rate it in waters uſed for domeſtic purpoſes, 

A When rotted, and taken out again, they dry it; then brake] 
or beat out the dry bun, or hex, which is the woody part of | 


it in a toothed or nicked inſtrument called a brake, beginning 


: with the root end. 
When the bun is ſufficiently broke, and hangs by ſmall ſhi-] 


p — — — — — U——̃ —— — 
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edged for the purpoſe. — Note, the ar! ben they ſome- 


and thus uſed in the compoſition of gunpowder, — Its leaves |, 


ts flowers grow grape-wiſe, oppoſite to each other, in man- 


powder, or flower, | 


pid. L 


 Þ _ The plant is ſown in May, in a warm, ſandy, rich foil ;Þ-- 


About Lammas they begin to gather it ; the light, or female, 8 


T This done, they proceed to water or rate it, by laying it 


bark. A ſtream, or running water, would do the buſineſs| 


tte ſtem, from the rind or bark which covers it, by cruſhing] 


vers, they ſwingle or beat them out with a piece of wood 


ven ſides, and as many angles. See Freuxz, and PoLy- 


GON, 
The word is Greek, hege, compounded. c of . 


eleven, and Youre, angle. 


HENDECAGON, in fortification is ta defence 
by eleven. baſtions. See BAsTI ON, by oy ae 


HENDECASYLLABUM * ENAEKAZTAAABON, 


VX yo = 
he word i is Greek, com 1 af 3 ; 
An, ſyllable, of pe inde be, dee, and ex- 


Sapphic, and Phaleucic verſe are 4 
82 e. g. wed 15 r bak ard or hende- 


Jam atis terris athit atque dire. cok 1 
Pal Paſſer mortuus oft meæ puelle, 3 e 
HENOTIC UM“, in church hiftory, x TO 0 the 
. emperor. Zeno, in the fifth century, intended to recogcile 
| and reunite the W with the Catholics. | See Evry- 
_ CHIAN,, 
1132.0 Phe word is Greek, ere, q d. bene, week, of 
1 iow, I = 10 6 p 4 
t was procure e emperor, by means of Acacius, patri- 
wt "M ae with the — of the- e 
eter Moggu 
The ſting of this edler les here; that it does not admit the 
council of Chalcedon, like the other three, but rather ſeems 
to charge it with errors. — It is in form of a letter, addreſ- 
ſed by Zeno to the biſhops, . money and people of 
Egypt and Lybia. It was e y the Catholics and 
condemned in form by pope Felix III. 
HEPAR, in anatomy, the liver... See the article Lives. 
HE PAR Varinum, the ſame with Placenta. See Pl ACkNTA. 
HEPATIC, in medicine and anatom „ ſomething | that re- 


lates to the liver; by the Greeks c led Jef, W See 


Lives. 2 
HE TA TIC Alves. See the Ack Arbe. 818 
HEPA TIC Du#; is a veſſel more uſually alled pers n. 
See PoRus Bilarius. 765 
HEATING Flux, See the article FLvx. 5 
HEAT IC Plaus. See the article PL EUS date 
HEPATIC Vein, is that otherwiſe, called baſilica. Ses e 
LICK, 

HeearTi-Cystic Dus. See Cysr-HepaTiC Dutt. 
HEPATITES, liver ſtone, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of 
ſtone, thus denominated from its liver- colour. See STONE. 
[HEPATITIS, HIATITIE, in medicine, an inflamma- 

tion of the liver, with an abſceſs, or impoſthume thereof, dee 
INFLAMMATION, and LIVE R. 
The hepatitis, bears a near reſemblance to the, pleuriſy ; only 
that its ſymptoms are Jeſs intenſe. See PLEURIsSY, 
It uſually either kills the patient, or diſcuſſes, ' or ſuppurates 
gradually, or degenerates into a ſcirrhus. 
HEPAT OSCOPIA®, the art of divining, or diſcovering 
future, or hidden things, by iet the entrails of beaſts. 
See. DiviINATION. _ .. 3 
The word is 3 of the 8 DU Ja the geni- 
„„ of zxap, liver, and TXOWews I conliger's the. hver being 
a part principally regarded. 


The Romans called it extiſpicina. See 8 


24 


7. 


verſes, were thoſe ſung or played on ſeven, chords; that is, 
in ſeven different notes, or tones; and probably on an inſtru- 


ment with ſeven ſtrings. 
. 51 word is compounded of zwa, ſeptem, and 3 chord, 


HE PT. A G ON, in geometry, a figure conliſting, of ſeven 
ſides, and ſeven angles. See FiGURE. | 
The word is compounded of iv, ſeptem, ſeven, and rena, 
angle. 


If the les be all equal, it is called a regular beptagon. See 


RERGOGULA X. 
HEPTAGON, in riificatioh;, a place firengitined with ſeven 
baſtions for its defence, See BasT1ON.. 


HEPTAGONAL Numbers, are a ſort of ohe num- 


bers, wherein the difference of the terms of the correſponding 

arithmetical progreſſion | is five. See Por roof! Num 

43 A he n theſe numbers; 3s, that if they 
ne pro mong others, of theſe nu BB, 

be dee by 70 and'g added to the produkt, the ſum'is 
a ſquare number: See NUMBER. | * 

HEPTAMERIS literally kignifies 2 £9 ' part; ing 

formed of "the" Greek 12 ſeven, and 41516, party 


times break with the fingers, and ſtrip off the rind, Without | 
the {up of the brake or ſwingle. | 1 
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portion. | : | go T be 
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in Greek and anne a.verſe of eleven ſyllables, dee 


HEPTACHOR D“, in the antient poetry, — 3 


„ % „0 uc . 


«a Aa U 2 a I. 1 7 *. 


„ e e hin a) rot: * 
* - + þ 444 s © . o a + 4 ” 
The word is uſed” by M. Sauveur, in his Principles af  4rou- 


% 


x » &2 TET THI” YEH 21 We «, * oa 
flice, forthe {eyenth part of a meris; and em, for 


PTAMERON 
K 2 K compounded of 


tranſactions of ſeven days, 


The Heptameron of Margaret de Valois, ſiſtet to Francis I. 


of France, and queen of Navarre, is a very ingenious. piece, 
— N Boccace's Dicamerm. © # tang . 
HEP TARCHY. *, a government compoſed, of ſeven perſons: 


' kingdoms. See GovsrRnMenT, ' © 
y "y The word is compounded of the Greek 12 Ja, ſeveh, and ax 
iünperium, command, rule. ; 1 | 

The Saxon{Heptarchy included all the ſouthern as well as nor- 
tern parts pf England, which were cantoned dut into ſeven 
| petty ing ms, viz. thoſe of Kent, the South-Saxons, Weſt- 
Saxons, Faſt-Saxons, Northumberland, the Eift-Angles, and 


: 


6 . ee. Af —— 


* 
1 


year 457, when the fir pay 84 of Kent was erected; and 
it terminated in 805, when king Egbert re- united them into 
one; and made the beptarchy into a monarchy. See Mo- 
ren,, | 1 1 
HEPTAT EUCH, in matters of literature, à v. „ or 
work conſiſting of ſeven books. | | 
* The word is compoſed. of .in1a, ſeven,” and rex, I. do, 
work; whence pax, © work, book aN, 
- - Zereuch,. a work of ſeven parts; or ſeven different works joined 
 Heptateuch is chiefly applied to the firſt ſeven. books of the 
Old Teſtament, - uz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 


Deuteronomy, Joſhua, and Judges ; that is, the five books of 
Moſes called the pentateuch, and the two following ones, 


which are uſually joined therewith. See PxENTATEUCH, 


HEPHTHEMIMERIS®, in the Greek and Latin poe-| ,.. 


try, a ſort of verſe conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable ; 
| that is, of ſeyen half feet. See VERSE, Foor, &c. 
»The word is Greek, i@9npryecens 3 compoled of inla, ſeven, 
zue, half, and g-, part. n 
Such are moſt of the verſes in Anacreon. AG 
. a Oi 14 1 Ar Are Jag, 5 
„ | ode nad pov & deu, &c. 

And that of Ariſtophanes in his Plutus: | 

3 Exec erg votes. 
They are alſo called trimetri catalectici. 


HEPHTHEMIMERIs, or HEPHTHEMIMERES, is alſo a cæ- 


ſura after the third foot, that is, on the ſeventh half foot. 
See Rll nls thor om ft 2g or ek 
It is a rule, that this ſyllable, though it be ſhort in' itſelf, 
- - muſt be made long, on account of the cæſura, or to make it 
an bephthemimeris : as in that verſe of Virgil; 
Et furiis agitatus amor, & conſcia virtus., 
It may be added, that the czfura is not to be on the fifth foot, 
as it is in the verſe which Dr. Harris gives us for an example, 
Ille latus niveum molli fultus Hyacintho. | 
This is not a hepthemimeris cæſura, but a henneamimeris 
7. e. of nine half feet. | 


HERACLEONIT Es, antient heretics of the ſect of the | 


Gnoſtics; thus called from their leader, Heracleon. See 


0 * — 


GNoOST ICS. 


8. Epiphanius, Hær. 36. is very ample on this hereſy. He 


repreſents Heracleon as one who had reformed the theology of 
the Gnoſtics in many points; though, at bottom, he had re- 
tained the principal articles thereof. He refined on the ordi- 
nary interpretations of abundance of texts of ſcripture ; and 
even altered the words of ſome, to make them conſiſt with his 
own notions. _- | 
For example, he maintained that by thoſe words of S. John, 
all things were made. by him, is not to be underſtood the uni- 
verſe, and all that is good therein: The univerſe, - which he 
calls ron, was not made by the Word, but was made before 
him. And to ſupport this conſtruction, he added to thoſe. 


words of S. John, without him nothing was made, thoſe other | 


words, of things in the world. 


He diſtinguiſhed two kinds of worlds ; the one divine, K 


other corruptible; and reſtrained the word rare, all things; 
to this laſt, - He held, that the Word did not create the world | 
immediately, and of himſelf, but only gave occaſion to the 
demiurgos to do it. MELET e MOT eee 
The Heracleonites, after the example of their maſter, annulled 
all the antient prophecies ; holding, that S. John was reall 
the voice that proclaimed and pointed out the Meſſiah, but that 


the 2 were only empty ſounds, and ſignified nothing. 
apoſtles 


held themſelves ſuperior in point of knowledge to the 

es; and on that footing dared to advance the moſt extra- 

vagant paradoxes, on pretence of explaining ſcripture in a ſub- 
me, elevated manner. They were ſo fond of theſe myſtic 
interpretations, that Origen, though a ſtickler that way him- 


ſelf, was obliged to reproach Heracleon with his abuſing ſcrip- | 


ture by that means. See PROPHECY, ALLEcory, toc. | 


ing ſeen days 1 e in the antien chronology-: Mi zn n II 


; and ixTglwx 0, Hep-h - 
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© The Heriglids vbre epdled trom Felopohhefls, by Eurifititus 
©" king'6f 'Mycetits) after the death 6f Hercules. Acme 
Riturn'ef the At aEttp into Peſopbnheſus, is a celebrated 


>" /The-time'of this return is differently afſipried 5 by reaſoh au- 
'"thors miſtake the divers attempts which they mude to return, 
for the return" itſelf The firſt” attempt was twenty af be- 


80 years after the taking of Troy. This laſt is ſupp6ſd- to 
„haue ſucceeded f ft les N Not Petayius, who mentions 
„il hee de, Ret, Ting P. f. I. Ee. 2 and Ben. 
Temp. L. ee !!::9525 35171 no bac ; 2ht 


= 


;CHEDNS 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three attempts; and fixes the firſt-t0: 
- later than Petavins, viz. 30 years after the four”, 1 bs 
He fays nothing of the ſecond, which was unfortunate Rke 
the firſt ; but places the third in the ſame year with Pe- 

bus ten e 200 00197 enen ee 


As it occaſioned à world of changes and revolutions in the 


14% #23 


Northumberl EA ind] affaits of Greece, inſomuch that ſcarce a ſtate or people but 
Mercia. The beptarchy was formed by degrees, from the 


- were turned upſide-down: thereby, the return of the Heraclid ee 
iy 6, e of the beginning of profane hiſtory! : all che time 

that preceded it is reputed” fabulous. Accordingly,” Ephotus 
Cumanus, Callifthenes, and Theopenipus, 9 degin vcheir 


| hiſtories from hence. See ErochA, Tine, &e,! 1 


HERAL D “, an officer of arms, antiently in great repute; and 

poſſeſſed of ſeveral conſiderable functions, rights, and ꝓrivile- 
ges. See AR Ms, and AR MohuRx rx. ut 

The word Herald, according to Du Cange, comes ſrom the 


Saxon pepe, or German beer, army, and ald, Aervant ; 


beecauſe chiefly ſerving in the army. Others will have the two 
words ſignify champion of the army; in allufion to their office 

ol denouncing war, prockiming peace, Ae. Du Cange add 
that they were called clarigarii, as well as heralds. Bore 
derives the word from the Latin berus, maſter; g. 4. o e cm- 
ing from his maſter. Others from herbayt, f. d. kigh lord : 
_..... others from Herold, which is th fame with n teteranus: 


Cad , 


1 "EY 


anch others, laſtly, from beer, maſter, or army, and þold, g. d. 
bound to his Jord, or t e army. ; 1 e = r v 5 


ITbe origin of heralds is very antient.—Stentor is repreſent- 


ed by Homer as herald of the Greeks, who had a voice louder 


# 


than fifty men together. The Greekscalled them znpuz55,7and = 


* 4 


.  :gmoPuncxis,; and the Romans, feciales., See FECIALES, 
The Romans had a college of heralds, appointed to decide 
whether a war were juſt or unjuſt z and to prevent its coming 

to open hoſtilities, till all means had been attempted ſor decid- 
ing the difference in a pacific way. See Col LEG. 

Heralds, or heralds at arms, have formerly been denominat- 

ed dukes, at arms, becauſe properly belonging to dukes 3 as 


kings at arms, to kings. See KINO at arm. 
In England we have ſix heralds, viz. 10. Richmond, 20. Lan- 


caſter, 30. Cheſter, 4. Windſor, 5. Somerſet, 6. York. — 
Jo which may be added a ſeventh, or Brunſwick herald, eręct- 
ed by king George I. Their office is to wait at court, to 
attend public ſolemnities, proclaim war and peace, look to the 
regulation of the bearings of arms, ſearch pedigrees, c. 
They were formerly created and chriſtned by the king, who 
ſlowly pouring a gold cup of wine on their head, gave them 
their herald's name. Now it is done by the carl-marſbal. — 
They could not arrive at the dignity of herald, without hav- 
ing been ſeyen years pourſuivant: nor{could they quit the 
function of herald, but to be made king at arms. See Pour - 
Wr, Ae, „ oma n 1 „ 
Their principal employment was to compoſe, or make out 
coats of arms, genealogies, and titles of nobility. They were 
the ſuperintendants of military exploits, and the conſeryators 
of the honours of war. They had a right to take away the 
arms of ſuch as for cowardice, treaſon, Ic. deſeryed to he de- 
graded. They had a commiſſion to examine, and correct the 
vices and diſorders of the nobles, and to exclude them from 
juſts, turnaments, & c. To them belonged the correcting of 
all uſurpations, and abuſes relating to crowns, coronets, casks, 
creſts, ſupporters, &c. They took cognizance of all differen- 
ces among the nobles, with reſpect to their bearings, the an- 
tiquity of their families, precedencies, &c. They went into 
the countries to ſearch into the grounds and pretenſions of no- 
bility ; and had a right to open all libraries, and to command 
all the antient charters, and inftruments in the archives to be 
- ſhewn them. They, had admiſſion into all foreign courts, 
where they were commiſſioned to proclaim war and peace; 
and their perſons were held ſacred, as thoſe of ambaſſadors. 
To them it belonged to make publication of juſts, and turna- 


— 


y | - ments; to call the people to them; to ſignify the cartels; to 


mark the ground, lift, or place of duel ; to ſee fair play ob- 
ſeryed ; and to divide the ſun between the two parties. In 
the army, they advertiſed the cavaliers and captains of the day 
of battle, and aſſiſted therein before the ſtandard; retiring, af- 
ter the firſt onſet, to ſome place of eminence, there to ob- 
ſerve who behaved beſt, and to give a faithſul report thereof 
to the king. They numbered the dead, relieved the enſigns, 
re-demanded priſoners, ſummoned places to ſurrender, and in 
capitulations walked before the governor of the place, to ſe- 
cure and warrant his perſon. They were the principal arbi- 


HERACLIDEA, in antiquity, the deſcendants of Hercules 
| Whom the Greeks called, Ble Han. 


trators of the diſtribution of the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, and 
| of 


- for6-the-takitg 6f Troy © the Jecond was 100 years! Hater, or 
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. «cob; a” hey publiſhed Maries g and yareno-} | 


16 c courts. |, They .convened the | | where will li 
tifications thergof to foreign hey þ 4588 13 . e 'A 


rug 5 Aer with botaniff. See Bo 
in the academies, a Teward, or f 

to a horſe that! bas worked well in ce manage. e 
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eſtates of the kin om, /affiſted: at royzl, marriages; and fre- 
8 Ly 152 deman e at ſolemn ſeaſts, Mc. 


Herald, i 1. 6. t 
was = ty the diſtinction and offices. of the antient 


we properly. call heralds, have H 


Dec. 


* V hat relates to the making out arme, the, ing 
. 0 HERBEN GER, or. HarBincts, 
ro we ee ide ings at ER CUL.ES. £3. nin 8 
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"4 . l Nl 64-9811 We 11 


5 "And. in the army, drums. and trumpets . [hays ſacceeded to the 
function of heralds, being ſent bx the generals on the ſame 
errands; and on that account enjoying the ſame rights and 
privileges Their perſons are under the protection of the law 
. of nations, when they bear. the marks of their office publick- | 

i e. the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer His 

| 4 in the flame manger as the herald his coat. | 

The heralds, with the kings at arms, and the four ! a 

- vants, are à college, or, corporation; erected into ſuch by | 

- Charter of Richard III. who grante them, divers privileges, | 

2 te de. free from ſubſidies, tolls, and d all troubleſome offices 


Ses Colt of drms. . 


2 — as 


Quarencieux, and Norroy king at at arms, are 0 called þ gre- . „ 


Ii neil heralds, See CLARENCIEUX, G. 


HERALDRY, the art of armoury, and 8 or the 


Knowledge of what relates to the. bearing of arms, and the 


laws, and regulation. thereof. a See Ants, ARMOURY, | : 


LAZON, 
- Heraldry. likewiſe rompreberdy, what relates to the marſhal- | 
ling of. ſolemn cavalcades, proceflions, and other ceremonies | 
at coronations, inſtallments, Sreatigns of den, funerals, nup- 
tials, c. See HERALD. 1 % 
ufkbe a name common to al plants whoſe ſtalks, or ſtems, 
** away every yer. after "their ſeed 18 decome ripe. See 
LANT. 
' ® The word is emed of the Latin Aide which ſome derive 
"3 from arvum, field: others from the Greek "Pour, 54 Na to 
2+" Feeds of begun, pabulum. Of the Greek pherbe, the | 
formed ferba; and of ferba, herba ; after the in — Fen 


ee Spaniards, who always change the at the beginnin of a|. 
VHC A Ser P. ind Hl. 5 5 


There are ſome herbs whoſe root perilbes with the ſtem: and| © 


1 here the root ſuryives the den by ſeveral 2 8 See 
Roor, and STEM. 

Of the former, thoſe which come to milturity' the firſt year, 
und after they have caſt their "ſeed, die away, are called ay 
als : ſuch are wheat, rye, . See ANNUALS, 
Thoſe which only bear flowers and fruit the ſecond: your; or 


HerBAL, is alſo-uſed for a ſet or collection of ſpeci hos | of Mare ſouth, i» tha following buttock 
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hem Rik s and by thin the 
always took 


ſon 
Sen Chewing i 


See Han BINGER, 


conſtellations of the northern dem f 2 one of the 


Consrzx- 


The ſtars i in the conflellation Neale in Ptolemy? EY catalogue, 


fa this prfvell + "00 
: er in the hand. [|21'28 937 26 0. 
Another contig to this to the he ſouth,” 422 24 24 Tay 4 
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even the third year, and then periſn; are called I ns | | 
ſuch are the garden angelica, and ſome others. | bo Cr bo the club we 7 53.3% 33 — | : 
Herbs whoſe root does not periſh after they have ſhed their n b a = Sh. 248 HE net Þ 
feed, are called perentials < ſuch wy late, fennel, ec. dee EFT +> "2 V2k-53 2661 47 38 6 
PERENVIAÄI. ff. 01-50 ITT "'S” KS 
Of theſe, ſome keep their Jeaves uit the year 3 ud are 721 55 58]28 53 426 
called ever-greens ; as as the aſarabacca, yellow violet, Cc. See | Northinthemidde of preceding thigh 18 31 390 2117 8 ä 
EyvzR-GREEN, Wh on dT FT | 3 30 30 = kd 9 
e ve and continue bare part of the year n „ l eee ee ee 
as fern, colts- foot, Oc. m 28 46 4248 35 14] 5 
Herbs are alſo diſtinguiſhed into kitchen or fallet herbs, and In the preceding ü „„ „„ „ [53 7 143 4 
moedicinal berbt. | I „e 88.15 709 33 £1 5, 
Salli-Henns SALLET. South. of the ſubſequent in the cl T| 412 55 30 41 3015 
Medicinal. — Tse the articles N Me BOY 40 [againſt th ak 2 46 330 27 45 . 
a e ocks | 2 40 35 ; 7 
H — Bee 4 TY l colleQire name, comprabending all kinds ad In the top ho the pr thi 7 24 * 5 50 19 48 
The antient hermits lived altogether on berbage. See Hz * 1 waage a | yes — * = 
MIT. Subſ vent in the extremit ofthe club | 5 42 37 29 32 2 
What makes the principal And 18 the goodneſs of but- "as So 45 100 3 en 1 
ters and cheeſes) | is the difference of nee. Ser Burrxx, e,, Pte 8 paft4nt 20.0 429 3403527 56 
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 HERBAGE, in law, ſignifies the green paſture, or or fruits of the 5 = 177 TH 1 . 
up 3 nature for the bite or food of cattle. See "Tha between the on 4 4 56 46 1 
Hunvacs is alſo uſed for a libvith which a man hath to fee "eas $25 OT EN me r 4232 17 101 25.36 
his cattle in another man's ground; as, in the foreſt, 1 5 . CE „ 4.1:8.77þ53 45:5 
HERBAL, a book which treats of plants; or deſcribes the In . neck © ly OR OR I 1040 46 55 
2 genus, ſpecies, properties, . pom Sc. ded N trees, „ „„ os wee 6 0 7 
| ſeeds; plants, Ce. See PLanT,' at e e e GE SSTIT. 20, 
Such ate Gerard's Herbal, Parkinſon? 8 Herbal, e. 4 . 3 ; 1 
That * following ade 13 57 4053 17 15 


3 kinds of plants, dried ay nen in a the leaves Precedin in the crown of the head 19 14 39 35 26 42 
book ollowi 75 21 

In the Philoſophical Tranſadtims,. de bare h node @efGibed | ö f e ene nde of 4 3 7 
ſor preſerving ſpecimens for ſuch an Herbal. —. The flowers, . . 729782 3 on eee ARIES 
leaves, &c.” 3 perſectly ripe, and in their true colours, In the Ya 1 WE 111.49 24[37 18 54| 3 
are. to be on brown paper, with the parts all diſ- | In che following ſhoulder © „„ 2147 44 13 
played as ale as may be, If the ſtem, or body of the] Subſequent in thecrown of the chad 113.24 13/33 55 4 
flower; &c. be:thick,' one half to be pared away to make it 2 — woo in the — 45 1 11 13: 2 Ra by 
lie flat. Over them is to be ſpread another brown paper 3 ene . . 1 9.33915 5 3 
and the whole to be put between two iron plates, "ſcrewed | foll thi 31 160 8 25 
tight together, and thus baked in an oven ſor two hours. - Mad png : allowing thigh f If 2 85.7 47 31 53 
When taken out, waſh them over with a mixture of brandy FF Subſequent at | ſouth. againſt Len 10 53 28 55 32 12 
and aqua fortis, and lay them on freſh paper to dry. Laſtly, 6 13 ,52| 09 2 
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In the hind am .T [15 32 52149 20 + 5 
- Precedent of three in the hind foot 8 16 30[71 14 16 
Middle in the following foot 13 13 4071 48 31] 5. 
In the following tibia 5 32 10 69 18 24| 4 
That in the following arm 20 55 3151 12 413 4 
Laſt of der in the foot 4 20 23 36071 49 49 © 
In the calf of the following leg 22 43 20 63 28 19 6 
In the following knee | * ſarm 24 5 5060 43 573 
Middle in the carpus of the following 24 49 26 52 44 2713 4 
| Precedent and ſouth. in the branch 125 42 0140 19 26 5 
& one | ol hes ts he 
North. in the'earpus 25 8 57153 40 34] 4 
Precedent of two middle ones in the 26 ; 34145 4 5714 5 
poet [branch |} 26 23 484 19 16| 6 
| | 27 37 3045 42 66 
Precedent of two over the carpus 28 14 2654 1 446 
1 ae the ſubſeq. in the carpus 28 21 2049 33 56 6 
Subſeq.and ſouth. of three in the carpus | 28 20 10 52 13 264 5 
| | | 28 29 5843 30 48| 6 
Laſt of the middle ones in the branch 28 29 544417 945 
Laſt over the carpus LL Jo 5 11]54 50 30| 6 
58 1 | 
| 59 2 21 15]45 19 56/6 7 
That in the hind hand 13 8 56552 13-13]5 6 
Small one over it JI z 13 35153 12 306 7 
Subſequent in the branen 1.2 25 30 45 6 58] 4 
Inform. behind the branch over the ea- 13 46 35]45 17 55 
I [gle'sfall | | 


HERCULEUS Morbus, in medicine, 
called from the terror of its attacks, and the difficulty of cure. 
 SeeEpiLeePsy. 22 
HERD, among hunters, a company, or aſſemblage, of black 
or fallow beafts; in contradiſtinction to flock. See FLock, 
A herd of deer from ſuch a foreſt. — The deer begin to 
herd in the month of December. See Game, HunTinG, 
In the hunting language, there are various terms uſed for 
companies of the divers kinds of ganie. — We fay a herd of 
hearts or bucks; a bevy of roes; a rout of wolves; a richeſs 
of martens, &c, See HUN T ING. „ 
HERDEWIC H, HERDEWIc, or HerDEWYCH, in 
our antient law- books, a grange, or place for cattle and huſ- 
TF 3 | 


t ” herdewycham apud | bethcotum in pero, Ke. Mon. 


„ Anigt. 
| HEREBO DE“, the king's edi, antiently iſſued to com- 
mand his ſubjects into the fiel. | 
*The word is formed of the Saxon he ne, army, and bode, 
meſſenger. | 50 k | Abe Ee ee 
HEREDITAMENTS, in law, are ſuch things immove- 
able, as a man may have to himſelf and his heirs, by way of 
inheritance ; or which, not being otherwiſe bequeathed, do 
naturally and of courſe deſcend to him who is next heir of 
blood; and fall not to the executor or adminiſtrator, as chat- 
tels do. See Heir, Heir-Lome, &c. | 
Hereditaments is a word of a large extent, and much uſed in 
conveyances : for by the grant of hereditaments, iſles, ſeigni- 
ories, manors, houſes, and lands of all ſorts, charters, rents, 
ſervices, advowſons, conveyances, and whatever may be in- 
herited, will paſs, 3 | | 
HEREDITARY, ſomething appropriated to a family, or 
belonging thereto by right of ſucceſſion, from heir to heir. 
See HEI. GE oe 
Of monarchies, ſome are hereditary, others electiye: of he- 
reditary monarchies, ſome only deſcend to the heirs male, as 
in France; others to the next of blood, whether male or fe- 
male, as in England, Spain, c. See Monarchy, and 
ELECTIVE. . 
The dominions of the emperor are diſtinguiſhed into heredi- 
tary, which are thoſe he derives from his anceſtors by right 
of blood and inheritance; and thoſe he enjoys in quality of 
emperor, by virtue of his election. See EM PEROR, Ce. 
HEREDITARY is alſo applied to offices, and honours annexed 


to certain families. The offices of lord great chamberlain, | 
and ear] marſhal, are hereditary, in the families of the How-| 
ards, and Lindſeys. See MARSHAL, and CHAMBERLAIN. | 
It is of no very long date, that the dignities of duke, count, 


Oc. are hereditary, See Duk E, Count, &c. 


| 'The canon law has taken all poſlible precautions to prevent | 


benefices from becoming hereditary. See BEN RTI. 
HrRTDITARY is alſo applied figuratively to good or evil qua- 
lities, habitudes, &c; capable of being tranſmitted, by blood, 
from father to ſon. He Rey Wandeſts 5 | 
The gout, kings-evil, madneſs, &c. are hereditary diſeaſes, 
7. e. are tranſmitted from the parents in the ſtamen, or firſt 
rudiments of the foetus. And ſuch, probably, is the origin 
Jof numerous other chronic diſeaſes. See Dis AsR, &c. 
HRZ DTrARY Right, denotes a right, 
| Whereof a perſon ſucceeds to the effects of his anceſtors. 


n Cc. hold hereditary right to be a divine 
0 L. I, x: whe] , 


* 
* 4 


the epilepſy.; thus 


0 
8 „„ 


or privilege, in virtue 


"wv". 


. a * 
. . 8 ; 
* \ 7 1 % ? 
= x L. 
4 * | 


- - right; i. 6. of God's own appointment, and conſequently in- 

diſpenſible, or, as they call it, 'indefeizable, -T hey ſtickſe for 
the obligation of hereditary right, in favour of the deſcen- 
dants of king James II. See JacopriTes, Cc. x 


THERESIA CH“, A4rcb-Heretic ; the founder or inventer 


of a hereſy ; or the chief and ring-leader of a ſect of heretics. 
8 * word is Greek, aigto:iaeyn;, compounded of apr, bæ- 
reis, hereſy, as = 699 chief. : 
Thus Arius, and Socinus, are called herefiarchs ; as being 
| the founders and patriarchs of the Arians and Socinians. See 
- ARIANs, and SOCINIANS. 1 


law. See SIMON IAxs. „ ad | | 

HERESY, an error in ſome eſſential point of Chriſtian faith, 

maintained with obſtinacy, and diſingenuity. See ERROR, 
and HETERODOXY. . ' ie. eg 
It is properly the obſtinacy that conſtitutes the character of 
hereſy, not the error. — When a man is humble, and inge- 

nuous, ready and deſirous to receive further light and inſtruc- 
tion, gives every thing urged againſt him its due weight; he 
is not guilty of hereſy. — Errare paſſum; hæreticus et nalo, 
is a celebrated maxim of S. Auguſtin. 5 5 
Tertullian, in his treatiſe Of Preſcriptions, defines herefy by 
choice; agrecably to the etymology of the word. —A heretic, 
in this ſenſe, is ane-who of his own choice, on his own'bot- 
tom, invents, - propoſes, or even embraces, any new dogma, 
or article of faith, _ IM £3330 7s Ker | 5 
The word is formed of the Greek egos, which, among 
the antients, had none of that odious ſignificat ion attached to 
it by eccleſiaſtical writers of later times. It only ſignified a 
peculiar opinion, dogma, or ſex. 55 

In this ſenſe, they ſaid, the here of the Stoics, of the Pe- 
ripatetics, &c. meaning their ſe, their ſyſtem, &c. 

HERESY is ſometimes alſo uſed, by extenſion, for a propoſi- 
tion that is notoriouſly falſe, in ſome, other ſcience. 

Thus, it is a hereſy in morals, to ſay that a man muſt be un- 
grateful, It is a hergy in geometry, to ſay that two triangles, 
whoſe angles are ſimilar, are not proportional. 

HERETIC, a perſon who maintains, or adheres to a hereſy, 

eſpecially if convicted thereof. See Heres, | © 

A real Heretic, is properly he who maintains a falſe opinion, 

out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy, faction, or hypocriſy. — A he- 

retic makes profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; by which he is diſtin- 


guiſhed from an infidel, Few, and idalater. See Ix FIDEL, &c. 


A man does not become an heretic by doing a thing condemn- 
ed, or forbidden by the goſpel, and, of conſequence, repug- 
nant to the Chriſtian faith; but by a ſtiff diſingenuous adhe- 
rence to an opinion oppoſite: to ſome article of the Chriſtian 
faith, whether it regard ſpeculation or practicſeGQ. 
The ſects of heretics who have diſturbed the church, are in- 

. -naumpradle.. See S e. „%% % S417 
The emperor Maximus, who uſurped the throne from Gra- 
tian, was the firſt that decreed the pains of death to heretics. 
By our, own law, heretics were antiently to be burnt. And 
there was a writ, De heretico comburendo, which lay. for that 


purpoſe; but it was taken away by Stat. Car. II. See H- 


32 


KETICO, . | | 
HE RIOT. See the article HazxioT, oe 
HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with iron ſpikes, 
the points whereof are turned outward ; ſupported in the mid- 


dle by a ſtake, wherein is a pivot on which it turns; and 


ſerving as a barrier to block up a paſſage.” 180 
Heriſſons are frequently placed before gates; eſpecially the poſ- 
terns of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſſages, which 
muſt of neceſſity be frequently opened and ſhut. 0 

HE RITA GE. See the article INH RRIT ANR. 

HE RMAPHRODIT E“, 'EPMA@POAITOE, a per- 
ſon who has both the ſexes, or the genital parts both of male 
and female. See SRx, h.. Gf ok 

The word is formed of the Greek E 

- of *Egpuns, Mercury, and Apgodi1n, fle d. a mixture of 

Mercury and Venus, i. e. of male and fe 
be obſerved, Hermaphroditus was originally à proper name, ap- 
plied by the heathen mythologiſts to a . — deity, whom 
ſome repreſent as a ſon of Hermes, Mercury, and Aphrodite, 


. 


— 


peedele-, a compound 


Venus; and who being deſperately in love with the nymph 
Salmaſis, obtained of the gods to have his body and h 
united into one. Others ſay, that the god Hermaphroditys was 
conceived as a compoſition of Mereury and Venus, to echibit 
the union between eloquence, or rather commerce, whereof 
Mercury was god; with pleaſure, whereof Venus was the prp- 
per deity. Laſtly, others think this junction intended to ſhew 
that Venus, pleaſure, was of both ſexes; as, in effect, the 
poet Calvus calls Venus a god... 
Pollentempue Deum Jenerem. 3 | 
As, al Virgil, Hu'id. Lib. II. 
Diſcadbo ac ducente Deo flammam inter & bee. 
Expedior — 11 
M. Spon 
Theophraſtus affirms, that Aphroditos, or Venus, is Herma- 
 #hroditus; and that in the iſland of Cyprus ſhe has a; ſtatue, 
which repreſents her with a beard like a man. — The Greeks 


1 


| 2 
- 


| alfo call bermaphrodites ar9goſurei, androgyni, g. d. men- wo- 
Naturaliſts 


men, See AnDROGYNUS, * 


5 L 


Simon Magus is recorded as the firſt herefiarch under the ne- 


For, it is to 


obſerves, Heſychius calls Venus Apbroditas: and 


* 


= me 


HER 


| 


Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh four kinds of hermaphrodites : whereof | 
hrodites, or thoſe who have the | 
pudenda of both kinds; but theſe are rarely if ever found. It is 
affirmed, however, that there were two ſuch bermaphrodites | 


the laſt are the perfect 


married to each other; and that each begot children upon the 


other, See various inſtances of 5 odites in a diſſertation 
of M. Loffhagen, in the Nov. Lit. Mar. Balth. 1704. p. 105. 
Bauhine, De Harmaphrod. Ludov. Bonaciol. Tract. de Part. 

Form, cap. 9. Aldrovand. de Menſtr. cap. 1. Paul. Zacch. 
Dunſt. Mad. Legal. T. I. L. vi. 5 8. | 


Others diſpute all that has been ſaid on the _ main- 
taining, that the ill conformation of the parts of generation, 


the teſticles being detained or concealed in men, and the cli- 


Dr. Qui 


at Rome, who, after they had lived women for many years, | 


toris longer than ordinary in women, have been the ſole occa- 
ſion of the notion. To which may be added, fteatomatous 


tumors of the labia pudendi, which have ſometimes paſſed | 


for teſticles. See CLITORIS, &c. 


clitoris z and make it paſs with the ignorant for a penis. This, 
he adds, was the: caſe in the celebrated inſtance of the two nuns 


became men.—But on what grounds he aſſerts this we do not 


| know. 


| © The extraordinary ſize of the clitoris, fays Dr. Drake, and 


© its propendance, ſometimes, out of the body in infants, 
c — the women miſtake ſuch children for” ive ſort of 
© monſters called hermaphrodites. Of this kind, I had one 
© brought to me, the clitoris whereof hung out of the body 
«© ſo far, at about three years old, that it reſembled very much 
ca penis; but it wanted a perforation: and inſtead of that, 
© juſt behind it, the urine iflued at a hole, which was nothing 


© elſe but the corner of the rima; the clitoris filling all the 
_ © reſt of the orifice : ſo that the parents miſtook it for a boy, 


8 and as ſuch chriſtned it. — But the neighbours called it an | 


But we have an authentick account, in the hi of the | 


© hermaphrodite. Anthropol. p. 148. 


. | Royal Academy of Sciences, of a real hermaphrodite ; which 


may put the point out of queſtion.— The perſon had all the 
external characters of a woman in the face, neck, breaſts, 


' hips, and pudendum ; and accordingly had been baptized in 


breadth deep; out of 


that quality, and named Margaret; but had withal the real 
characters of a man, and a very able one. The pudendum 
muliebre appeared yay: well, but was not above two fingers 

middle of the rima, or aperture there- 


of, hung a pretty bulky penis, which in an erection came out 


. 
. 


The penis was well formed, except that it had 
no prepuce, nor was accompanied with any apparent teſticles, 


be urine and ſeed came out at it as in men; and, what was 


very extraordinary, the menſes flowed through the ſame, and 


this very regularly once a month. 


The perſon was brought ſick to the hoſpital of S. James at 


- - Tholouſe; and the account was given by M. Veay, ſurgeon 
of the ſame hoſpital ; who adds, that having ſhewn the whole 


to ſeveral phyſicians, and the vicars general, they ordered the 


party to take the name and habit of a man; it being apparent 


dat he could do the office of a man; but not that of a wo- 


man. , 
The interpreters, and commentators on the civil law, hold, 
that an hermaphrodite who has choſe the male ſex, as that 


which prevails moſt in him, may no longer do the office of a 


demned to be burnt on that very 


woman. 


And the French lawyers produce an arret of the 
parliament of Paris, whereby a young hermaphrodite was con- 
account. 


At Athens, and Rome, they looked on hermaphrodites 25 


ominous monſters, and precipitated them into the ſea ; as we 


are informed by Alexander ab Alexandro. - 


S. de Rennefort relates, that at Surat there are abundance of 


hermaphrodites ; who, with womens clothes, wear mens tur- 
bans, to diſtinguiſh them, and let all the world know they 


In 1376. Albert, biſhop of Bremen, and brother' of the duke 


—W Brunſwick, was accuſed by John de Ceſtervel, dean of his 


chapter, with being an hermaphrodite; but he cleared him- 


J. Frederic Mayer, a Lutheran divine, has an expreſs diſſer- 


A tation, to prove that an þ 


hrodite cannot be a prieſt : it 


was printed at Grypſwald in 1705. And Willenberg, ano- 


ther Lutheran of 


u 


tzick, has wrote to prove them exclud- 
ed from all civil employments, like women. | 


ERMAPHRODITE is alſo applied, metaphorically, to divers | 


other things beſides the human ſpecies. © 


The lateſt botaniſts and floriſts, make a diviſion of plants, 


which they call hermaphrodites ; as having both the male and 
female parts of generation, viz. the ſtamina and piſtil in the 
fame flower. See PLanT, FLowsr, GENERATION, 
P1sT1L, &c. 


Divers of the inſect and reptile kind are alſo hermaphrodites ; 


ticularly worms, ſnails, Cc. See Ixs ECT, &c. | 
the Memoirs of the French Academy, we have an account 
of a very extraordinary kind of hermaphrodites, which not 


a £© 


— 


thinks, that the frequent uſe of laſcivious frictions, |' 
and titillations, may contribute greatly to the extention of the 


| 


— 


lengthwiſe, a little conical button, or papilla, is thruſt forth 
0 
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only have both ſexes, but do the office of both at the ſame 
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work 3.the round tailed worms foung 
in the inteſtines of men and horſes; und Hl, d dg 

freſh waters; and all the ſorts of leaches. And as Wh 

babe, chr all ande Ines be zune Wal tes ae 

| in Kh oncludes it pro- 

ae alſo 1 ty FI 15 caratters, 
method of coupling iſed in this claſs. of Jer, 

| N TY Mat in the — 

id. Ray's » injef. p. 2. Theſe li 
two by two, into: ap p. 2 e little ſerpents creep, 


: 


es proper to receive them; where*they 


| L into an aperture of the other. 

heſe animals, being male at one end of the body, and fe- 
male at the other; and the body flexible withal; M. Hom- 
berg does not think it impoſſible but that an earth-worm ma 
couple with itſelf ; and be both the father and mother of. 1 
young : an obſervatiqn, which to ſome appears highly extra- 


va 


- 


9 Me ry and Minerva both in one. 

word is d of Hermes, Mercury; 

3 Greek name of — N ee 8 
M. Spon gives divers figures of hermatbenæ, in his Rech. Cur. 


de ] Antiquite, p. 98; They are a ſort of ſtatues raiſed on 


ſquare pedeſtals, after the manner of Herme ; only that the 
2 = LES are added thereto. See Hermes, 
in antiquity, a ſtatue compounded 
the figures of Mercury and . a 
M. Spon gives us a type of an hermeracles, Rech. Cur. de 
P Antiq. p. 96. fig. 13. The name, he obſerves, was given 
to a divinity, repreſented after the manner of Hermes, with 
the additional attributes of Hercules, viz. a lion's skin, and 
a club. — This he aſcribes to the cuſtom among the Greeks, 
of placing the ſtatues of Mercury and Hercules in the aca- 
demy, and gymnaſia, as both the one and the other preſided 
over the exerciſes of the youth. N 
HERMES, or HERMA, among antiquaries, a ſort of ſquare, 
or cubical figure of the god Mercury; uſually made of mar- 
ble, though ſometimes of braſs ; without arms or legs; and 
planted by the Greeks and Romans in their croſs- ways. 
Servius gives us the origin hereof, in his comment on the 
eighth book of the Æneid. Some ſhepherds, ſays he, hay- 
ing one day caught Mercury, called by the Greeks Hermes, 
aſleep, on a mountain; they cut off his hands: from which 
he, as well as the mountain where the action was done, be- 
came denominated Cyllenius, from zvaa@-, maimed: and thence, 
adds Servius, it is, that certain ſtatues without arms are deno- 
minated hermes's, or herme.—But this etymology of the epi- 
thet Cyllenius, contradicts moſt of the other antient authors, 
who derive it hence, that Mercury was born at Cyllene, a 
city of Elis, or even on the mountain Cyllene itſelf, which 
had been thus called before him. 5 | 
Suidas gives a moral explication of this cuſtom of making 
ſtatues of Mercury without arms. The hermes's, ſays he, 
were ſtatues of ſtone placed at the veſtibles, or porches of the 
doors, and temples at Athens; for this reaſon, that as Mer- 
cury was held the god of ſpeech and of truth, ſquare and 
cubical ſtatues were peculiarly proper ; having this in common 
with truth, that on what ſide ſoever they are viewed, they 
always appear the ſame. 4 
It muſt be obſerved, that Athens abounded more than any 
other place in hermes. There were abundance of very ſig- 
nal ones in divers parts of the city; and they were one of 
the principal ornaments of the place. They were allo placed 
in the high roads, and croſs-ways ; by reaſon Mercury, who 
was the courier of the gods, preſided over the highways: 
whence his ſurname of Triuius, from trivium, and that of 
Viacus, from via 3 | | 
From Suidas's account above cited, it appears, that the terms, 
termini, uſed among us in the door-caſes, balconies, &c. of 
our buildings, take their origin from theſe Athenian hermes's; 
and that it were more proper to call them hermetes than ter- 
mini; for that though the Roman termini were ſquare ſtones, 
whereon a head was frequently placed, yet they were rather 
uſed as land- marks, and mere-ſtones, than as ornaments of 
building. See TERM. TH | 11 ; 
HERMETIC, or HERMETICAL Art, a name given to 
chemiſtry, on a ſuppoſition that Hermes T riſmegiſtus was the 
inventor thereof, or excelled therein. See CHYMI6TRY- 
We know but little of this Hermes, only. that he was an an- 
tient king of Egypt, a thouſand years prior to Æſculapius.— 
Zokinus Panopolica mentions him as having wrote of natural 
things; and there are ſeveral pieces ſtill extant under his name, 
but all ſuppoſititious. See Voruvn n. 
HERMETICAL Philoſophy, is that which undertakes to ſolve 
and explain all the phænomena of nature, from the three che. 
mical principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. See PHIL0- 
SOPHY ; ſee alſo PRINCIPLE, G. + bh 
A conſiderable augmentation was made to the antient 5, 


metical philoſophy, by the modern doctrine of alcall and acid. | 


See ALCALI, and Acip. 1 
q HER METICAL 
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** in the art of rr which explains the. cauſes of diſeaſes, 
and the operations of medicines, on the principles of the her 


metical philoſophy; and particularly on the ſyſtem of alcaliſ 


and acid. See Mgpicins, and CHYMISTRY. 
HzxMETICAL Sal, a manner of ſtopping or cloſing glaſs 

veſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately, that no- 
' thing can exhale, or eſcape ; not even the moſt ſubtile ſpi- 
Tits. ; AE. 28 


I æ is performed by heating the neck of the veſſel, in the 
flame of a lamp, till it be ready to melt; and then with a 


pair of pinchers twiſting it cloſe together, This they call 
putting on Hermes's ſeal. | a 

Though there are other ways of ſealing veſſels hermetically, 
viz, by ſtopping them with a plug, or topple of glaſs, well 
luted into the neck of the veſſel. Or, 4 turning another 
ovum philoſophicum upon that wherein matter is con- 


tained. | dr our of 
HERMHARPOCRATES, or HznMARPOCRATES, in 


antiquity, a deity, or figure of a deity, compoſed of Mercury, 
and Harpocrates, the god of filence. — * 
M. Spon gives us an hermbarpocrates in his Rech. Cur. de 
P Antiquite, p. 98. fig. 15. having wings on his feet, like 
eury; and laying his finger on his mouth, like Harpo- 
crates. It is probable, they might mean by this combination, 
that ſilence i ſometimes eloquent. 
HERMIANI, or HZ MIAT TT, a ſect of heretics, in the 


ſecond century; thus called from their leader Hermias, —| 


They are alſo denominated Selewciani, See SELEUCIAN. 
One of their diſtinguiſhing tenets was, that God is corpo- 
real. Another, that Jeſus Chriſt did not aſcend into heaven 
with his body, but left it in the ſun, See ASCENSION. 

HERMIT®*, or Ex EMUIT, EremiTA, a devout perſon, 
retired into a ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for prayer and 
contemplation, and to diſencumber himſelf of the affairs of 
the world. See ANACHORET. | 
The word is formed from the Greek, h, eremus, wilder- 
neſs; and, according to the etymology, ſhould rather be wrote 
eremit, the ſpirit being ſoft. | 

A hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs he have made the 
vows. See Monx, Vow, tc. | 
Paul, firnamed the hermit, Paulis Eremitanus, is uſually rec- 


koned the firſt Hermit; though S. Jerom, at the beginning of | 


the life of that faint, ſays, it is not known who was the 
| ,—gome go back to S. John the Baptiſt, and others to 

Others make S. Anthony the founder of the bermetical life: 
but others take him to have only rekindled and heightened 
the feryour thereof; and hold, that the diſciples of that ſaint 
owned S. Paul of Thebes for the firſt that practiſed it. The 
perſecutions of Decius and Valerian are ſuppoſed to have been 
the occaſion. LE © 
Several of the antient hermitt, as 8. Anthony, &c. though 
they lived in deſarts; had yet numbers of religious accom- 
panying them. See SOLITARY. | 
There are alſo divers orders and congregations of religious, 

diſtinguiſhed by the title of hermits; as, hermits of S. Auguſtin, 
of S. John Baptiſt, of 8. Jerom, of S. Paul, Cc. 


HERMITSs of S. Auguſtin, is a religious order, more frequently | 


called Augu/tins, or Auſtin friars. See AUGUSTIN. 
It is commonly pretended to have been inſtituted by that fa - 
ther; but without much ground. This is pretty certain, he 
laid the foundations of a monaſtic order about the year 388, 
and retired to his father's eftate near Tagaſta, to lead a reli- 
gious life, with ſome companions: but it does not at all ap- 
pear, that this order has ſubſiſted ever ſince z nor that the 
ermits of 8. Auguſtin are deſcended, without jnterruption, 
This order, in reality, only commenced under pope Alex- 
ander IV. in the middle of the thirteenth century; and was 
formed gradually by the union of divers congregations, which 
had no rule, or at leaſt had not that of S. Auguſtin.— Theſe 
congregations were that of John Bonites, the moſt antient of 
all; that of the bermits of Tuſcany; that of the Sack, or 
Bag; | thoſe of Vallerſutaz of S. Blaiſe; of S. Benedict de 
Monte Fabalo; of the Tower of Palmes; of Sancta Maria 


de Murcetta; of 8. James de Molinio, and de Loupſavo near 


Lucca. 55 | 
This coalition was not made by Innocent IV. as moſt hiſto- 


. 


 Tians of the. order contend: all that pontiff did, was to unite | 


fome hermits in Tuſcany, to whom he gave the rule of 8. Au- 
guſtin: but theſe were a diſtin body from thoſe juſt men- 
tioned.—It was Alexander IV. that made the grand union 
as appears from his bull, publiſhed in the Mar- magnum of 
the Auguſtins. 7 2 2 * Go: ds | L 
That pontiff undertook this union from the firſt year of his 
pontificate, viz. the year 1254. It was the year 1256, ere 
the ſuperiors. of all the congregations could be got together. 


In the general chapter the union was effected: Lanfranc Sep- | 


 fala, a Milaneze, way choſen general; and the order divided 
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- Since that, other order have been united to the hermitt of 
8. Auguſtin; as, the Poor Catholics, Cc, and the order now 
oonſiſts of 48 provinces, s. [ 
Aſter ſo many uniona, the order began to divide again into 
ſeparate congregations, according to /the' relaxations, and te- 
formations that afterwards got footing. Such, are the Bare- 
footed hermits of 8. Auguſtin z the congregation of Centorbi, 
or the Sicilian Reform ; the congregation of the Colorites in 
Calabria, &c. DHS? l 641 : 
There are alſo. ſeyeral congregations of nuns, under the ap- 
pellation of bermits of 8. Auguftin. 


Order. 601 
Haz MTS of Brittini, was a congregation formed under pope 
1 X. who gave them the rule of S. Auguſtin; |. 
Their firſt ber mitage, or abode, was in a ſolitary place called 


Brittini, in the marquiſate of Ancona; whence their name. 
3 led a very auſtere life ; never eat any meat, and faſted 


HERMITS F Camalduli. See the article CAM ALDI IAE. 
HERMITS VS. Ferom See the article IERONWVYVMIT ES. 
HERMITS S. Fohn' Baptiſt, was a religious order in Navarre; 
whoſe principal convent, or hermitoge, was ſeven leagues from 
Pampelona. I 
Till the time of Gregory XIII. they lived under the obedi- 
ence of the biſhop of that city z but the pope confirmed them 
a religious order, approved their conſtitutions, and admitted 
them to make the vows.— Their way of living was exceed- 
ing auſtere: they went bare · footed, wore no linnen, lay on 
boards, with a large ſtone for a pillow, and bore a large 
wooden croſs on their breaſts. | 1 
Their houſe was a kind of laura, rather than a convent; can- 
toned out into cells, in which they lived ſolitary; in the mid- 
dle of a wood. See Luna 
HERMITS of 8. Paul the firſt hermit, is an order formed in 
the thirteenth century, by the union of two bodies of hermitt 
in Hungary; viz. thoſe of 8. James de Patach, and thoſe of 
Piſilia near Zante. 8 4435 
Upon their being incorporated, they ehoſe S. Paul the firſt 


and aſſumed his name. — They multiplied very conſiderably 
in Hungary, Germany, Poland, and other provinces; and 


revolutions and wars in that kingdom reduced them again. 
HERMIT AGE, properly ſignifies a little hut, or habita- 
tion, in ſome deſart place, where a hermit dwells. 


HERMITAGE is alſo popularly attributed to any religious cell, 


built and endowed in a private and recluſe place; and thus 
annexed to ſome large abbey, of which the ſuperior was cal- 
led hermita. See SOLITARY, RECLUSE, Se. 
HERMODACTYLS, in medicine, a drug uſed as a gen- 
tle purgative, &c. See PURGATIVE..'. oo ths) 
Naturaliſts are not agreed as to the origin of this drug,— 
Some will have it the root, and others the fruit of a plant. —- 
To reconcile them, one might probably allow two kinds of 
bermodactyls: the one a root, the other a fruit, of 
ſembling a heart; ruddy without, very white within ; of a 
light, fungous ſubſtance 3 without fibres; eaſily broke, and 
reducible into a powder like flour, of a ſweetiſh taſte, but 
8 viſcid. It is brought to us dried, from Egypt and 
yria. 5 | 1 
Authors differ as to the plant which bears it. In the common 
opinion it paſſes for a ſort of colchicum: others take it for 
a tuberous iris. 5 | . 
Hermodaciyli are chiefly uſed to purge pituitous humours of 
the brain and joints. They are ſo efficacious in ſcouring the 
mucilaginous glands, and preſerving them from the lodgments 
of gritty matters, which occaſton the gout and arthritic com- 
plaints ; that they are denominated, by fome writers, anima 
 articulorum. —T hey alſo promote ſweat. 


nated from their leader Hermogenes ; who lived towards the 
Cloſe of the ſecond century. See HeResy. | 
Hermogenes eſtabliſbed matter as his firſt principle; and made 
idea the mother of all the elements. See IDEA, Cc. 
The Hermogenians were divided into ſeveral branches, under 
their reſpective chieftains, viz.  Hermian, Beleucians, Mate- 
riarii, &c. See HERMIANI, SE LEUCIANs, Se. 
Some will have the Manichees to have ſprung from the Her- 
mogenians. See MANICH8Es. E 
HERNIA“, in medicine, a deſcent of the inteſtines, or omen- 
tum, out of their natural place; or, rather, the. tumor 
formed by that deſcent; popularly called a rupture. See 
RuPeTURE. | 
* The word is Latin, bernia, and originally ſignifies the fame 
with tumor 2 called alſo, ramex. Priſcian obſerves, that 
the antient gave the appellation herna to rocks: whence, 
ſome will have bernis's thus called pr er duritiem, on account 
of their hardneſs. — Scaliger chuſes rather to derive the word 
from the Greek, «pr@-, ram, branch. | 8 
When the peritoneum happens to be broken, or extraordinarily 


into four provinces, ws. thoſe'of France, Germany, Spain 


and Italy. EY 


| dilated ; the viſcera, and particularly the caul and ſmall guts, 
are 


As alſo a Third order of bermit. of 8. Ain. Seq Tun 
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hermit, for the common patron, and protector of their order; 


came to have ſeventy monaſteries in Hungary alone: but the 
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The fruit is about the ſige of a little cheſſnut, in figure re- | 


HERMOGENTIANS, a ſect of antient heretics, denomi- 
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| are apt to fall out of thelr 


above or below the navel; in the ſide, far above the inguen, 


It the inteſtines fall on the navel, it is called omphalocele. See 


If they fall through the perforation of the obliquus deſcen- 
dens into the groin ; it is called babonocele, or inguinalis. See 


humour, it is called an hydrocele, or hernia aqueſa. See Hy- 
' -. DROCELE. | 


When the tumor is owing to a mole, or excreſcence of 
When to a dilatation of the veſſels, in manner of a varix, cir- 


cCocele, or hernia varicoſa. See V ARIX, &c. 


lied bronchocele, or hernia gutturalis. See BRONCHOCELE. 
Some late authors alſo ſpeak of hernia's, or deſcents of the 


- cludes, that they never ariſe from mere accident; but when 
- formation. —His reaſon is, that the bladder of urine is too 


big to paſs through the annuli or rings which the inteſtines 
- paſs through; beſide that it is faſtned too ſtrongly on all ſides 


. | 
HERO“, in the antient theology and mythology, a great and 


- ſuppoſed to partake of immortality ; and, after his death, pla- 
ced by them in the number of the gods. See Gop. 


Aro's were, properly, perſons partly of divine, and partly of 


tal: as Achilles, who was the ſon of the goddeſs Thetis, by 
Peleus; and Hercules, who was the ſon of Jupiter by Alc- 
A hero, then, coincides with what we otherwiſe call a demi- 


HERO, is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a great, il- 


HERO of @ Poem, or Romance, is the principal perſonage, or he 


— 
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mors, called Bernid . 


They Epen moſt uſually in the ingen or groin, de fer- 


tum, and navel; though, ſometimes, in other places; as 
in the upper part of the thigh, near the ſpine, &c. 


 Hernid's are occaſioned by blows, violent concuſſions, over- | - 
ſtretching in vomiting, hard labour, or wind; from which! 


laſt cauſe it is, that they are ſo frequent in children, and fo 


eaſily helped by timely cure: in adults they are generally in- 


curable. From hernia's frequently ariſe the iliac paſſion, and 


ſometimes inflammations, and even gangreens of the inteſ- | 
tines. l 


Hernia's are variouſly denominated, both according to the 
parts diſplaced, and to thoſe whereon they fall. La 
A deſcent of the inteſtines into the ſcrotum, which is the moſt 


uſual kind of rupture, is called enterocele. See ENTER 0-, 150 


CELE. 4 | n | 
If, inſtead of the inteſtines, the omentum be fallen; it is cal- 
led epiploocele. See EPLIPLOOCELE. 2 | 


A. deſcent of both, is called entero-epiploacele. See ENTER0- | 


EPIPLOOCELE, n 


OMPHALOCELE. | 


BUBONOCELE. | 


There are alſo a ſpurious ſort of Buer or tumors of the 


teſtes, &c. occaſioned, not by the deſcent of any of the ſolid 
parts, but by a coagmentation of ſome of the fluids. ; 
When the teſticles are ſwelled, and diſtended with a watry 


When with wind, pneumatocele, or hernia venteſa. See 
PNEUMATOCELE, 


fleſh, it is called ſarcocele, or bernia carnoſa. See SARC0- 
CELE. | a 


A kind of prominent tumor in the throat, is frequently cal- 


bladder into the ſcrotum ; but theſe are rare.—M. Mery con- 


they do happen, it muſt be the effect of an original ill con- 


to admit of a deſcent, | 
M. Petit, however, is of a different ſentiment; and main- 


tains, that hernza's of ' the bladder may be produced after the| 
ordinary manner of others. See the Memoires de P Acad. an, 


illuſtrious perſon, of mortal nature ; though, by the populace, 


The word is formed of the Latin, heros, and that of the Greek, 
Ipo, ſemi· deus, demi-god. S. Auguſtin, De Civit. Dei, Lib. X. 
obſerves, that it is highly probable, ſome one of Juno's ſons 
was originally called by this name; that goddeſs being called 
in Greek, zen: Or, it may be, that great men were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by this appellation, in alluſion to the opinion of the antients, 
that virtuous perſons, after their deaths, inhabit the wide ex- 

anſe of the air, which is Juno's province. —Iſidore inclines 
to think, that hero's were thus called guaſi aeroes, aerei, per- 
ſons of ſuperior merit, and worthy of heaven.— Plato derives 
the word from the Greek ap, love, as intimating the hero's to 
have ariſen from the copulation of a god with a mortal woman; 
or of a goddeſs with a man. — Others derive the name —4 
the Greek, pew, dicere, to ſpeak; the heroes being perſons 
who by their eloquence led the people at their pleaſure: 
Others, laſtly, derive it from the Greek, «2x, terra, earth; 
the heroes, on their principle, being the ii terręſtres, or gods 
of the earth. | | | 


human extraction; being begot between a deity and a mor- 


mena. 


god: accordingly, Lucian defines a hero to be a medium be- 
tween god and man; or, rather, a compoſition of both. 


luſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage; particularly, in reſpect 
of valour, courage, intrepidity, and other military virtues. 

F. Bouhours makes this diſtinction between a pr man and 
a hero, that the latter is more daring, fierce, and enterpriſing ; 


and the former more prudent, thoughtful, and reſerved : — |. 
In this ſenſe we properly ſay, Alexander was a hero, Julius 


Cæſar a great man. 


place, and to form theſe forts of tu 


F 3 


mative: We have ſcarce one example of a hers who is over- 


the misfortunes wherewith it was cloſed, 8 
cern much longer, and feel more forcible effects from it, — 


who has the top part therein, See Eric, ROMANCE, Cc. 
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The hero of the Inad, is Achil 


Dryden will have the Devil to be Milton's: Bere; in 
he gets the better of Adam, and drives him out of —— 


like the others, with an invincible courage. See CH a 
Many of the critics find fault with the hero of the * 


He is too ſenſible and delicate; and wants of the fire, firm 


neſs, and uncontrolable ſpirit, remarkable in the hero of the 


to have been the founder of a religious ordet, than of an empire. 


F. Boſſu defends Virgil's hero, or at leaſt Virgil, with admi- 


the Eneid, was very different from thoſe of the. jad / 
Oayſſee. See FABLE, ACTION, G. 3 


W hat Virgil had in view, was to make the Romans receive 4 


new kind of government; and a new maſter: this maſter 
then, muſt have all the qualities requiſite for the founder of a 
fate, and all the virtues which make a prince beloved. The 
violence of Achilles was of conſequence precluded; ſo was 
the diſſimulation Ulyſſes z that being a quality which-renders 
a man ſuſpected, not beloved. _ bot of 13142 

Virgil was reſtrained in his choice; his hero was to be of the 
genius of Auguſtus: the poet was in the condition of a pain- 
ter, who is obliged to accommodate a piece of hiſtory to the 


model of a face that is given him.-—— The characters of Ho- 


mer's two heroes, as being directly oppoſite to his deſign, he 
has thrown upon Turnus and Mezentius, who are the coun- 
terparts to his hero, 2 e 

It is diſputed among the critics, whether it be neceſſarily re- 
quired, that the hero of an epic poem be a good and virtuous 


man? F. Boſſu maintains the negative: Between a hero in 


morality, and a hero in poetry, the ſame diſtinction is to be 
made, as between moral, and poetical goodneſs: Hence, as 


the manners of Achilles, and Mezentius, are poetically as 


good as thoſe of Ulyſſes, and Æneas; ſo thoſe two cruel and 
unjuſt men are as regular poetical heroes, as theſe two juſt, 
wiſe, and good men. See MAN NE RES. 

Ariſtotle, indeed, repreſents the Heroic virtue, as a virtue 
more than human; and, of conſequence, heroes; as divine 
perſons, whom the excellency of their nature raiſes above 
our claſs : but this, he ſays in his books of Morality ; in his 


Poetics he ſpeaks another language. — The prime perſon of 


a poem, whom we call the hero, he obſerves, muſt neither be 
good nor bad, but between both: He muſt not either be ſu- 
perior to the generality of mankind by his virtue and juſtice; 
nor inferior to them by his crimes and wickedneſs. The 
moral, and epic heroes, therefore, even on Ariſtotle's princi- 
ples, have nothing in common with each other: the one 
muſt be raiſed above mankind; and the other muſt not be on 
a level with the moſt perfect of men. | n99 
In effect, both reaſon, the nature of the poem, which is to be 


a fable; the practice of Homer, and the rules of Ariſtotle and 


Horace agree, that ſo far is it from being neceſſary that the 
hero of an epopea be a perfect, faultleſs man; that it is not 
neceſſary he be an honeſt man: and that it is no ways irre- 
gular to make him as perfidious as Ixion ;-'as unnatural as 
Medea; or as brutal as Achilles. See MANNERS. 

It is another ſubject of controverſy among the critics, -whe- 
ther the cataſtrophe, or concluſion of the action, is neceſſa- 
rily to leave the hero happy, and at eaſe; or whether it be 
allowable to leaye him unhappy ? 4% ( en EO 
The general practice of the Heroic poets ſtands for the affr- 


come, and remains unhappy 3 excepting Adam in Milton. 

In tragedy, the caſe is different: unhappy cataſtrophes, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, are preferable to happy ones; and were 
always much better received among the antients. Indeed, 
one reaſon may be, thit in the popular ſtates of Greece, 


monarchs being odious, nothing pleaſed them better than to 


ſee the misfortunes of kings: and even among us, where that 
conſideration does not hold, | yet the unhappy concluſion has 
its advantage.—The tragic \/ſcene is the throne of the paſſi- 
ans; and terror and pity are there to rule in a peculiar man- 


ner: Now thoſe paſſions ariſe the moſt naturally from un- 


ents ; and the audience; quitting the theatre full of 
happy events; an A 5 quitting —— 


if their tears had been wiped away, and their ſighs ſmothe 


in the ſatisſaction of 8: more happy peripetia. - See T RAGE” 


pr, CATASTROPHES A0d/PERIPETIA-c „ieh bs not 
But theſe reaſons have no place in the epopea; hi e 
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intended ſo much to purge the paſſions, as to bers ill ha- 


bitudes.— But it is true withal, that the epopea does not ex- 


clude all unhappy concluſions: The nature of epic fable is 


ſuch as admits equally of good and bad perſons ſoꝶ the prime] 
parts; the unhappy adventure of a lamb unjuſtly devoured by 


a wolf, is a ſubject every way as inſtructive, and as regular, 


as the generoſity of a lion, who lets himſelf be diſarmed of | 


his rage by the innocence of the ſame lamb. @_. 

It is true, if the poet propoſed his hero as a pattern of per- 

ſection for imitation, the misfortunes falling on him woul 

ſuit very ill with the defign: but this was doubtleſs the far- 

theſt thing from the intentions of the great maſters of the 
abovementioned, — The only reaſon, perhaps, that can 

be given for the uniform practice of the poets in this reſpect, 


is, that an epic poem, containing an action of much more 


extent than that of a tragic poem, the reader would not be 
ſo well ſatisfied, if, after ſo many labours and difficulties as 
the hero is brought to ſtruggle withal, he ſhould not, at laſt, 
be brought off ; but periſh miſerably. There is ſomething, 
no doubt, great and good in the hero, which, in the courſe 
of the poem, makes us concerned for him ; ſo that, after ſo 
long an acquaintance, we cannot leave him miſerable, with- 
out ſome anxiety ; which it is not the bufineſs of the poet 
to raiſe. See Epic Poem. 155 5 18 

HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a hero, or heroine, See 

Hase | ; 
Thus we ſay, heroic actions, heroic virtue, heroic ſtyle, heroic 
verſe, heroic poet, heroic age, &c. | . 

HE ROI Age, is that age, or period of the world, wherein the 
heroes, or thoſe called by the poets the children F the gods, 
are ſuppoſed to have lived. See AGE. 

The heroic age coincides with the fabulous age. See FAB u- 
Lous. | | 5 
Heroic Poem, is that which undertakes to deſcribe ſome ex- 
traordinary action, or enterprize. See Pok M. . 

Homer, Virgil, Statius, Lucan, Taſſo, and Milton, have 
compoſed heroic poems. See IL IAD, ENEID, &c. 
= this ſenſe, heroic poem coincides with an epic poem. See 
PIC, | 
Heroic Poetry. See the article Ey1c Poetry. | 
Heroic Verſe, is that wherein heroic poems are uſually com- 
poſed ; or, it is that proper for ſuch poems. See VERSE. 
In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are peculiarly de- 
nominated heroic verſes, as being alone uſed by Homer, Vir- 
gil, Sc. See HEXAMETER. 
Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables, were formerly called 
heroic verſes, as being ſuppoſed the only verſe proper for he- 
roic poetry; but the later writers uſe verſes of ten ſyllables. 
See ALEXANDRINE. g 
HEROIN, HEROINA, or HRE ROISs, a woman, that has the 
qualities, and virtues of a hero; or, that has done ſome he- 
roic action. See Hero. 
HERODIANS, a ſect among the Jews, at the time of Je- 


ſus Chriſt ; mentioned by 8. Matthew xxii. 16, and S. Mark 


ili. 6. | | | 
The critics, and commentators on the New Teſtament, are 
very much divided with regard to the Herodians. 
S. Jerom, in his dialogue againſt the Luciferians, takes the 
name to have been given to ſuch as owned Herod for the 
Mefliah : And Tertullian and S. Epiphanius are of the ſame 
ſentiment.—But the ſame Jerom, in his comment on S. Mat- 
thew, treats the ſame opinion as ridiculous ; and maintains, 
that the Phariſees gave this appellation, by way of deriſion, 
to Herod's ſoldiers, who paid tribute to the Romans : agree- 
ably to which, the Syriac interpreters render the word by the 
domeſtics of Herod, i. e. his courtiers. . 
M. Simon, in his notes on the 2 2d chapter of Matthew, ad- 
vances a more probable opinion.— The name Herodian, he 
imagines to have been given to ſuch as adhered to Herod's 
party and intereſt, and were for preſerving the government in 
Je family; about which there were great diviſions among the 
ews. | 
F. Hardouin, will have the Herodians and Sadduces to have 
been the ſame thing. See Sappuczs. 

HERPES“, EPnRx, in medicine, a cutaneous heat, or in- 
flammation, attended with a roughneſs of the skin, and the 
eruption of a number of little puſtules ſpreading every way. 
See ER VSI EIL As. rt, 

The word is formed of the Greek, iv, paulatim gradior, 
repo, by reaſon the eruptions creep from place to place. 

There are divers kinds of this diſcaſe : as, 

Miliary HER PES, is an aſſemblage of innumerable little puſ- 
tules, under the cuticle, of the ſize of millet ſeeds: popu- 
larly called the ſhingles. See SHINGLES. | 
The herpes miliaris, according to Wiſeman, approaches very 
nearly to the nature of the pſora ; and therefore to be cured 
with mercurial cathartics, &c. See PsoR A. 

Simple HERPEs, is a fingle puſtule or two, riſing chiefly on the 
face, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, pointed, and with an 
inflamed baſe.— Theſe dry away of their own accord, upon 

letting dut the little drop of pus contained in them. | 
A oy * of herpes, is what we otherwiſe call 4. 

L. I. | 


| 
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Pigs 1 and, in Engliſh, a fetter, or ring-worai, See ü- 


PIGO, . | ate et - 
Hzxrxs Frede, is of a mote coftoſive kind ; the puſtules 
are ruddy, and attended with an itching ; and ulcerate the 

irts they riſe on. POE 064 7 Re WSN abc 
HERRING. See the articles Fisn, and FISHER Tr. 
There are divers names given to. berrings, according to the 
© different manners wherein they .are ordered, as, 


| 19. *Sea-flicks, being ſuch as are catched all the fiſhing ſeaſon, 


and are but once packed. A barrel of theſe holds fix or 
eight hundred; eight barrels to the tun, by law: A hundred 
of herrings, is to be a hundred and twenty; a laſt, ten thouſand 3 
and they commonly reckon fourteen barrels to the laſt, See 
LAST, &c. 3 1 
There are others repacked on ſhote, called repacted ber- 
rings: Seventeen barrels of Tea-fticks, make from twelve to 
fourteen of repacked ones. | 
The manner of repacking them, is to take the herrings,. waſh 
them out in their own pickle, and lay them orderly in a freſh 
barrel. Theſe have no ſalt put to them, but are cloſe packed, 
and headed up by a ſworn cooper, with pickle; when the bar- 
rel is half full; the pickle is brine, ſo ſtrong as that the her- 
ring will ſwim in it. 
29. Summers, are ſuch as the Dutch chafers; or divers, catch 
from June to the 15th of July. — Theſe are ſold away in 
| ſea-ſticks, to be ſpent preſently, in regard of their fatneſs; 
for that they will not endure repacking: they go one with 
another, full and ſhotten ; but the repacked herrings are ſort- 
ed, the full herrings by themſelves. Ln 
30. The /hotten and fick herrings by themſelves ; the barrel 
whereof is to be marked diftintly. . 
4. Crux herrings, which are ſuch as are caught after the 14th 
of September.— Theſe are cured with ſalt upon ſalt, and are 
carefully ſorted out, all full herrings, and uſed in the repack- 
ing. | | 
Fx Corved herrings, ſerve to make red herrings, being ſuch 
as are taken in the Yarmouth ſeas, from the end of Auguſt 
to the middle of October; provided they can be carried aſhore 
within a week, more or leſs, after their taking.—Theſe are 
never gipped, but rowed in ſalt, for the better preſerving of 
them, till they can be brought on ſhore ; and ſuch as are kept 
to make red herrings, are waſhed in great vats in freſh water 
ee they are hanged up in herring-hangs, or red - herring 
— SD 7 | | 
As for the manner of ſalting herrings.— The nets being haled 
on board, the fiſhes are taken out, and put into the war- 
backs, which ſtand on one ſide of the veſſels When all the 
nets are thus unloaded, one fills the gippers baskets. The 
gippers cut their throats, take out their guts, and fling out 
the full herrings into one basket, and the ſhotten into ano- 
ther: — One man takes the full basket when they are gipt, 
and carries them to the rower-back, wherein there is ſalt.— 
One boy rows and ſtirs them about in the ſalt ; another takes 
them thus rowed, and carries them in baskets to the packers. 
Four men pack the herrings into one barrel, and lay them, 
one by one, ſtraight and even; and another man, when the 
barrel is full, takes it from the packer.—It is let ſtand a day 


or more open to ſettle, that the ſalt may melt and diſſolve 


to pickle ; after which they are filled up, and the barrel head- 
| ed, The pickle to be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a herring 3 
otherwiſe the fiſh decay in it. | 
e- de eee 5 See the article Herring FISHERY. | 
Herrings are ſometimes preſcribed in medicine, by way of 
cataplaſms, to the feet, in fevers; as being ſuppoſed to draw 
the febrile matter downwards. Though, it is more probable, 
this effect ſhould be owing to the ſalt uſed in the pickle. 
HERRING Buſs, a veſſel uſed in the herring fiſhery. See 
FISHERY. | 
HERRING Cob, is a young herring. See Herring FisHERY. 
HERRING Fiſhery, See the article Herring FisHERY. 
HERRING Silver, a compoſition in money, formerly paid in 
lieu of a certain quantity of herrings, for the proviſion of a 
religious houſe. IT 
HERSE®, in fortification, a lattice, or port-cullice, in form 
of an harrow ; beſet with iron ſpikes. See Por T-cULLICE. 
The word her/+ is French, and litterally ſignifies harrow ; be- 
ing formed of the Latin herpex, or irpex 3 which denote the 
me. | — | 
It is uſually hung by a rope faſtned to a moulinet ; to be cut, 
in caſe of ſurprize, or when the - firſt gate is broken with a 
petard ; that the herſe may fall, and ſtop up the paſſage of 
the gate, or other entrance of a fortreſs. BP 
The herſe is otherwiſe called a ſarraſin, or catara# ; and 
when it conſiſts of ſtraight ſtakes, without any croſs-pieces, 
it is called orgues. See SARR'ASIN, ORGUEs, c. 
HERSE, is alſo a harrow, which the beſieged, for want of 
chevaux de friſe, lay in the way, or in breaches, with the 
points up, to incommode the march as well of the horſe, as 
the infantry. 0 | 
HERSILLON®, in the military art, a ſort of ' plank, or 
beam, ten or twelve foot my whoſe two ſides are _ 
5 | 
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+ fantry or cavalry. | | 
MN » The wer h a diminutive of herſe; the Berfillon doing the 


2 HESPER®, Hesyzrvs, in.aftronomy, the evening-/ar ; an | 
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HET 
Full of ſpikes, or nails, to incommode the march of the in- 


: 
* 


office of à little herſe. See Hz E. 


appellation given to Venus when ſhe follows, or ſets after the 

ſun. See Venvs. Ts 

» The word is formed of the Greek, le-, and ſuppoſed to | 
have been originally the proper name of a man, brother of | 


Diodorus, L. III. relates, that Heſperus having aſcended to the 
top of mount Atlas, the better to obſerve and contemplate the 


Atlas, and father of the Heſperides. See Hrsynribes.— * diſtinct ſignification, it muſt be by conſidering natural bodies 


ſtars, never returned more; and that hence he was fabled, to 
have been changed into a ſtar. 2 60 
HE SPERID ES, ELZUEPIAE E, in the antient mythology, 
were the daughters of Heſper, or Heſperus, brother of Atlas. 
8 The Hz perides were three im number, Ægle, Arethuſa, and 
Heſperthuſa. — Heſiod, in his Theogony , makes them the 


daughters of Nox, night; and ſeats them in the ſame place | 


with the Gorgons, viz. at the extremities of the weſt, near 
mount. Atlas ; It is on that account he makes them the daugh- 
ters of Night, by reaſon the ſun ſets there. : 
The Heſperides are repreſented by the antients, as having the 
keeping of certain golden apples, on t'other ſide the ocean. 
The poets give them a dragon to watch the garden where 
the fruit grows: this dragon Hercules flew, and carried off 


- the apples. 83 
; Pliny and Solinus will have the dragon to be no other than 
an arm of the ſea, wherewith the garden was incompaſſed; 
and which defended the entrance thereof. And Varro ſup- 
+ poſes that the golden apples were nothing but ſheep. Others, 
with more probability, ſay they were oranges. = 
The gardens of the HESPERIDES, Heſperidum horti, or horti Heſ- 
 $eridum, are placed by fome authors at Larach, a city of Fez ; 
dy others, at Bernich, a city of Barca, which tallies better 
with the fable. Others, take the province of Suſa in Mo- 
- Tocco, for the iſland wherein the garden was ſeated. Laſtly, 
Rudbec ks places the fortunate iſlands, and the gardens of the 
| Heſperides, in Sweden. See FORTUNATE. 
HESYCHASTES*, HrsycHasTA, a perſon who keeps 
himſelf vacant and at leiſure, to attend the better, and with 
the leſs interruption, to the contemplation of divine things. 
* The word is Greek, yovya5 ns, formed of yovxatu, quicſco, 
guieti indulgeo, a derivative of yovx®-, quietus, quiet. So 
that he/ychaſtes in Greek, anſwers to the literal ſenſe of Q2;- 
, etift in Engliſh. 1 
The name was chiefly uſed by the antients for ſuch among 
the monks as did not employ themſelves in any labour of the 
hands, but renounced all bodily action, to reſign themſelves 
_ "Wholly to prayer, and meditation. 
HETFRIARCH®*, HETKRIARCHA, in antiquity, an of- 
_ ficer in the Greek empire; whereof there were two ſpecies : 
© the one called ſimply heteriarch ; and the other, great he- 
 teriarch, who had the direction of the former. 


The word is Greek, iTaicicexa3 formed of the Greek, rag, 
Focus, companion, ally, and agxn, imperium, command. | 
- *Fheit principal function was to command the troops of the 
' allies; befides which, they had ſome other duties in the em- 


perorꝰs court, deſcribed by Codin, De Officiis, c. 5. n. 30, 


31 32, 37» | 
HETEROCLITE®, HeTzROCLIToON, in grammar, an 
+ irrezular, or anomalous word, which either in declenſion, 
conjugation, or regimen, deviates from the ordinary rules of 
grammar, See ANOMALOUS, IRREGULAR, Cc. 
* The word is Greek, iTzgoxAiTor, formed of irg, alter, 
another, different, and æx , J decline. | 
 Heteroclite is more peculiarly applied to nouns, which vary, 
. or are irregular, in point of declenſion; having fewer caſes, 
numbers, &c. than ordinary; or are of one declenſion in one 
number, and another in another. See Noun, DEcLen- 
SION, &c. | 


We have various ſorts--of heteroclites, defective, and redun-- 


dant Heteroclites, &c.— Under the claſs of Heteroclites, come 
aptotes, diptotes, monaptotes, triptotes, tetraptotes, pentap- | 
totes, & c. See ApTOTE, DrPToOTE, Ec. 


HETERODOX *, in polemical theology, ſomething that 


is contrary to the faith or doctrine eſtabliſhed in the true 
Church. | 
»The word is ert of the Greek, irrige dog -, a compound 
of 57ee@,, alter, and dog a, opinion. | 
Thus, we ſay, a heterodox opinion, a heterodox divine, &c. 
The word ſtands in oppoſition to orthodox. See OxrhopOx. 
HE TERODROMUS Vedi, in mechanics, a lever 
wherein the fulcrum, or point of ſuſpenſion, is between the 
weight and the power. See LEVER. | 


« > 


This is what we otherwiſe call a lever of the firft kind. —| 


- 


Such js that repreſented Tab. Mechanics, fig. 1. | 
If either the weight be in the middle between the power and 
the fulcrum; or the power between the weight and the ful- 
crum, the lever is denominated homodromus. — Such are 

thoſe repreſented jig, 2. and 3. 1 

HETEROGENEITY, in phyſics, the quality, or -diſ- 
poſition, which denominates a thing heterogeneous. | 
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In which ſenſe, the heteregeneities- of a body are 

£508 with the impurities . See 1 1 = wag 
eterogenetty, is a term of à very lax ſighification. an! 

brought, by the chemiſts to ſerve almoſt — — 

do not 1 ſo on all diſagreement, or inaptitude to 

mixture between an ies, is imputed to 

. TE IOIt nals 


But, ſo far as the term may be made uſe of, to convey any 


under different ſortments, according as they are diver 

figure, bulk, motion, and their more * — by 
that thoſe of different ſortments are heterogeneous to one _ 
ther, and the parts of the ſame ſortment, homogeneous. See 
HomocEeNntous. W 2 
Thus the diviſion chemiſtry makes of bodies into oils, ſalts 
ſpirits, Sc. may be reckoned, with reſpect to one another, 
heterogeneous; though the parts of cach diviſion are amons 
themſelves homogeneous. | A | 
In effect, they are two terms, which ſerve frequently for a 
refuge to ignorance ; otherwiſe the common terms of like 
and unlike might ſerve every whit as well. Quincy. 


ly imports ſomething of a different nature, or that conſiſts of 
parts of different, or diſſimilar kinds: in oppoſition to Be- 
mogeneous. ' See HoMOGENREOUs. 
The word is Greek, formed of irce©-, alter, different, and 
ue, genus, kind; g. d. compoſed of different kinds of parts. 
Thus, we ſay, milk is a heterogeneous body; compoſed of 
butter, cheeſe, and whey. See MiII Xx. 
The refining of a metal, is the purging it of all its hetero- 
eee. parts. See REF1NING. ES 
ETEROGENEOUS, is particularly applied, in mechanics, to 
thoſe bodies whoſe denſity is 2 different — 
bulk. See DEN SIT. 1 | | 
Or, heterogeneous bodies are ſuch, whoſe gravities in different 
parts are not proportionable to the bulks thereof. SeeGravirty. 
Bodies equally denſe, or ſolid in every part, ot whoſe gra- 
vity is proportionable to their bulk, are ſaid to be homoge- 
neous. See Bopy, Ec. : | 


rays of different refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour. See 
Licar, Ray, RETRANCOIBIII TY, c. 
HETEROGENEOUS Nouns, in grammar, are ſuch as are of one 
on in the ſingular number, and another in the plural, 
ee Noun, GENDER, Ec... | 
HETEROGENEOUS Numbers, are thoſe which are referred to 
different units, or integers. See NUMBER, 
HETEROGENEOUS Quantitiass, are thoſe which are of ſuch 
different kind and conſidetation, as that one of them taken 
any number of times, never equals or exceeds the other. See 
' QuanTITY. „ 1 
HETEROGENEOUS Surds, are ſuch as have different radical 
ſigns ; as, / a a, and /: bb: 759, andy” 19. 
How to reduce heterogeneous ſurds to homogeneous ones; 
| ſee under the article Su obs. 
HETERORHYTHMUS®*, a term uſed by fome fanci- 


ful writers, for a courſe of life unſuitable to the age of thoſe 


who live it. 3 : 
The word is compounded of the Greek, irs205, and gubpos; 
meaſure, | 

The fame is alſo applied to pulſes, when they beat variouſly 
or irregularly in diſeaſes ; or rather, when a pulſe belonging to 

one age, is found in a patient of another. See PULSE. 
HETEROSCII®*, in geography, a term vulgarly applied to 
thoſe inhabitants of the earth, whoſe ſhadow at noon-tide is 
always projected the ſame way, either northward, or ſouth- 

ward. See SHADOW. 
»The word is Greek, formed of jr:go;, other, different, and 
| 0xia, ſhadow. | 
In this ſenſe, the inhabitants of the temperate zones are de- 
nominated Hetereſcii. See Zone. 3 5 
HET EROScHI, however, in ſtrictneſs, and according to the ori- 
gin and reaſon of the word, is a term of relation; and de- 
notes thoſe inhabitants, which, during the whole year, have 
their noon-tide ſhadows projected different ways from each other, 
Thus, we who inhabit the northern temperate zone, are he⸗ 
tereſcii with regard to thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern tempe · 
rate zone: and thoſe are Hetereſcii with reſpect to us. 

From this definition it follows, that only the inhabitants of 


narily applied to any other. Though, in reality, there is al- 
ways one part of the torrid zone, whoſe inhabitants are hett. 
roſcii with regard to thoſe of the teſt, and with regard to thoſe 
of one of the temperate 2ones, except at the time of the 
ſolſtices. And even at that time, all of the torrid zone are ſe- 
tereſcii with regard to thoſe of one of the temperate zones: 
But as this is variable, and the people of the torrid zone, have 
their ſhadaw now on this, and then on that ſide ; the cuſtom 
is to call them ampbhiſcii, and not Herergſcii. See AMPRISCI 
HE TEROUSII *, HeTtrovstans, a ſect, or branch 
Arians, the followers of Aetius, and from him alſo denom- 
nated Aetians, See AETIANS., | 


The word is alſo uſed for the heterogeneous parts themſelves, 


The word is Greek, tompoſed of 3regoc, alter, and ui, 8 by 


HET EROGꝝENEO US“, or HETEROGENEAL, literal- 


HET EROOGENEOus Light, is that which conſiſts of parts or 8 


Pr + a 4 ««s GS e ow Hare a a. 


the two temperate zones are heteroſcri 3 nor is the word ordi- 


were called Heteroufit, by reaſon they held, not that 
1 of God was of 9 like, r that of the 
Father; which was the doctrine of another branch of Arians, 
thence called Homoumſant, Homonn/ii : but that he was of an- 
other ſubſtance different from that of the Father. See AR1- 
Ax, and HomoovusraAN. | 
HEXACHORD*®*, in the antient muſic, a concord com- 
monly called, by the moderns, a ſixth. See ConcoRD, and 
SIXT. | 
* The word is Greek, compounded of i, ſex, fix; and xop3n, 
| - chorda, chord, or ſtring, np 
The hexachord is two-fold, greater and leſſer.— The greater 
hexachord, is compoſed of two greater tones, two leſſer 
tones, and one greater ſemitone ; which make five intervals. 
The leſſer hexachord conſiſts only of two greater tones, one 
leſſer tone, and two greater ſemitones, See T ONE. 
The proportion of the former, in numbers, is as 3 to 5; an 
that of the other, as 5 to 8. | | 
HEXAEDRON ®, or HzexantDRoON, in geometry, one 
of the five regular bodies, popularly called a cube. See CE, 
and REGULAR Body. 

* The word is Greek, formed of i, ſex, fix, and id g ſedes, ſeat. 
The ſquare of the ſide of a hexaedron, is in a ſub- triple ratio 
to the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribed ſphere. — 
Hence, the fide of the hexaedron is to the fide of the ſphere it 
is inſcribed in, as one to the / 3 ; and conſequently incom- 
menſurable thereto. _ | ; 
HEXAGON\®, in geometry, a figure of ſix ſides, and as 
many angles. , See FiGURE, and POLYGON. s 


- Tp word is Greek, formed of it, ſex, fix, and vue, angulus, 
angle. 


If theſe ſides and angles be equal, it is called a regular hexa- 
gon, See REGULAR | 
The ſide of a hexagon is demonſtrated to be equal to the ra- 
dius of a circle circumſcribed about the ſame, See CIRCLE, 
and RADIUs. : 
Hence, a regular hexagon is inſcribed in a circle, by ſetting 
the radius off fix times upon the periphery. See INSCRIBED. 
To deſcribe a hexagon on a given line A B, (Tab. Geometry, 
fig. 84.) draw an equilateral triangle ACB ; the vertex C will 
be the centre of a circle, which will circumſcribe the hexagon 
required. See C1RCUMSCRIBING. 


HE xAC Ox, in fortification, is a fortreſs with fix baſtions. See | - 


BASTI1oON. . 

HEXAMERON *, or Hex zMERovn, a name given to di- 
vers writings both of antient and modern authors, containing 
commentaries, or diſcourſes on the firſt chapter of Geneſis ; 


| wherein is delivered the hiſtory of the creation, or the firſt ſix 
days of the world. . 


The word is Greek, formed of iZapepor, Or d FC ni, com- 


ſed of i, /ex, ſix, and ywepa, which in the Doric dialect 
C wrote &pepa, day. 
S8. Baſil, S. Ambroſe, c. have wrote hexamerons. 
HEXAMET ER, in the antient poetry, a verſe uſed by 
Greek and Latin writers, conſiſting of ſix feet. See Foor, 
and VERSE. | 
The word is Greek, i᷑ auer compoſed of i, fix, and perper, 
meaſure, foot. 
The firſt four feet of a hexameter, may be indifferently either 
daQtyls, or ſpondees ; but the laſt foot, in ſtrictneſs, is always 
to be a ſpondee ; and the laſt but one a dactyl.— Such is that 
of Homer, 


Eig ddp f eper as, tx O e opppces 
And that of Virgil, 4 5 
Diſcite juſtitiam moniti & non temnere divos. 
Hexameter verſes are divided into heroic ; which are to be grave 
and majeſtical, ſuitable to the dignity of heroic poetry: and ſa- 
tyrical, which may be more looſe and negligent; as thoſe of 
Horace. See HE ROI, e. 
Epic poems, as the Jliad, Odyſſee, neid, &c. conſiſt of hexa- 
meter verſes alone: elegies and epiſtles ordinarily conſiſt, alter- 
nately, of hexameters and pentameters. See PENTAM ETER. 
Some of the French and Engliſh poets have attempted to com- 
poſe in hexameter verſes, but without ſucceſs. Jodelle made 
the firſt eſſay in 1553, with a diſtich in praiſe of Olivier de 
| Magny' which Paſquier repreſents as a maſter- piece. It is this, 
Phoebus, amour, cypris, veut ſauver, nourrir & orner 
| Ton vers, & ton chef, d' umbre, de flamme, de fleurs. 
But this kind of poetry pleaſes no body. The modern lan- 
guages are not at all fit for a kind of verſe whoſe cadence de- 
pends altogether on long and ſhort. ſyllables. See QUANT1- 
TY, VERSE, c. | 5 
HEXAMILION®, HEXAIII, or HEXAMILUM, in 
antiquity, a celebrated wall built by the emperor Emanuel, 
over the iſthmus of Corinth, _ 3 
It took its name from i, ſix, and Rte, which in the vulgar. 
Greek ſignifies a mile; as being fix miles long. 7 
The defign of the hexamilion, was to defend Pallwoninifas from' 
the incurſions of the barbarians. —Amurath II. having raiſed 
the ſiege of Conſtantinople, in the year 1424, demoliſhed the 
hexamilion ; though he had before concluded a peace with the 
Greek emperor. | | 


The Venetians reftored it in the year 1463, by thirty thouſand 


workmen, employed for fifteen days, and covered by an army 
commanded by Bertoldo d Eſte, general of the land forces, 
and Louis Loredano, general of the ſea. | 9 it 
The infidels made ſeveral attempts upon it, but were repulſed, 
and obliged to retire from the neighbourhood thereof, But 
Bertoldo being killed at the ſiege of Corinth, which was 
8 ay z our wt Calcinato, who took on him 

com of the army, abandoned, upon the approach of 
the beglerbeg, both the ſiege and the defence «> wall, 


which had coſt them ſo dear: u hich it w I 
moliſhed, re e 5 , F 8 


| HEXAPLA “, in church hiſtory, a Bible diſpoſed in ſix co- 


lumns ; containing the text, and divers verſions thereof; com- 
piled, and publiſhed by Origen. See BI RLE. | 


* 3 :1 is formed of is, /ex, ſix, and «TAow,*Pende, T open, 


Euſebius, Hiſt. Ecct. L. VI. c. 16. relates that Origen, after 
his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied himſelf to learn 
Hebrew; and began to collect the ſeveral verſions that had been 
made of the ſacred writings, and of theſe to compoſe his Te- 
trapla, and Hexapla : others, however, will not allow him to 
have begun till the time of Alexander, after he had retired 
into Paleſtine, about the year 231, See TeTRAPLA. 

To conceive what this Hexapla was, it muſt be obſerved, that 
beſides the tranſlation of the ſacred writings, called the Septua- 
gint, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 270 years be- 
fore Chriſt ; the ſcripture had been ſince tranſlated into Greek 
by other interpreters. The firſt of thoſe verſions, (or, reckon- 
ing the Septuagint, the ſecond) was that of Aquila, about the 
year of Chriſt 140 : the third was that of Symmachus, pub- 
liſhed, as is commonly ſuppoſed, under Marcus Aurelius : The 


fourth was that of Theodotio, under Commodus : the fifth 


was found at Jericho, in the reign of Caracalla, about the 
year 217: and the ſixth was diſcovered at Nicopolis, about 
the year 228. Laſtly, Origen himſelf recovered part of a ſe- 
venth, containing only the Pſalms. 


Now Origen, who had held frequent diſputations with the Jews 
in Egypt and Paleſtine ; obſerving that they always objected a- 
gainſt thoſe paſſages of ſcripture quoted againſt them, and ap- 
pealed to the Hebrew text ; the better to vindicate thoſe paſ- 
ſages, and confound the Jews, by ſhewing that the Seventy 
had given the ſenſe of the Hebrew ; or rather to ſhew, * 
number of different verſions, what the real ſenſe of the He- 
brew was: undertook to relſuce all theſe ſeveral verſions into 
a body, along with the Hebrew text ; ſo as they might be 
eaſily confronted, and afford a mutual light to each other. 
In order to this, he made choice of eight columns : in the firſt 
he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters: in the ſecond, 
the ſame text in Greek characters. The reſt were filled with 
the ſeveral verſions abovementioned ; all the columns anſwer- 
ing verſe for verſe, and phraſe for phraſe. In the Pſalms ther 
was a ninth column for the ſeventh verſion. 8 
This work Origen called *EZanaz, hexapla, q. d. ſertuple, or 
a work of ſix columns ; as only regarding the firſt ſix Greek 
verſions. 2 5 
Indeed, S. Epiphanius, taking in likewiſe the two columns of 
the text, calls the work O#apla, as conſiſting of eight co- 
lumns. See OcrAPLA. | . 
This celebrated work periſhed long ago: though ſeveral of the 
antient writers have preſerved us pieces thereof; particularly 
S. Chryſoſtom on the Pſalms, Philoponus in his | exited 
&c. — Some modern writers have endeavoured to collect 
fragments of the Hexapla, particularly Druſius, and F. Mont- 


faucon. 


HEX A STYLE“, HEX AST vos, in the antient atchitec- 


ture, a building with fix columns in front. See CoL.umn. 
 ® The word is compoſed of EZ, fix, and gux&., column. 

The temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by Mutius, 
was a hexaftyle, See TEMPLE. 


HEYRS, in husbandry, young timber trees, uſually left for 


ſtandards in felling of woods, or copfes, See Timner, 
STANDARD, &c, 


HIATUS, a Latin term, properly fignifying the aperture of 


the mouth; from the verb Hiare, to gape. 

It is variouſly uſed in works of literature, &c. to denote a 
chaſm or gap; particularly in verſes, where there is a claſhing 
of yowels, by one word ending with a vowel, and the follow- 
ing one beginning with another, | 

As in — Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire. 

T his claſhing of vowels, ſo diſagreeable to the ear, is called 
a hiatus in proſe as well as verſe. — The Romans were ſo 
very careful to avoid it, that they always ſuppreſſed the pre- 
ceding vowel even in proſe; as is obſetved by Cicero in his 
Orator.—In writing, to avoid it, they uſed to infert the let- 
ter ; as in redeo, redamo, mederga, &c. Hence, on the baſe 


of the Duilian column, we meet with prædad. altod. narid. 
&c. Vol. | 


Hi Ar us is alſo uſed for a defect in a manuſcript copy; where 


8 is loſt, or effaced, by the injuries of time, or other- 
wiſe. | 


In a theatrical piece, there is ſaid to be Hi Ar us, when a ſcene 


is not well connected to the next, but leaves the action in- 
| | Lg | , terrupted, 
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Uerrupted, and the flage empty. See AcTtoN, and 


* 


HID 


ScENR RJ. | | 
In matters of genealogy, Hi Aus is an interruption in a line 
or ſeries of 8 — Thoſe proofs of as hundred 

2 are impoſſible, by reaſon of the frequent Hiatus's occa- 

| fioned by civil wars, Gothic inundations, Cc. 
HICKUP*, Hickxock, Hiccovon, or Hrcxer, in. 


gultus, in medicine, a ſudden irregular inſpiration ; wherein 


the ſtomach, and the parts contained in the lower venter, 
are impelled downwards. | 
The word ſeems formed of the Flemiſh, hich, which ſignifies 
the fame thing: others derive it 2b hiſcendo; others, 2 dif- 
Fcili anbelitu: but others think the molt natural derivatioti to 
from the ſound yielded in this action. N 
The hickup is not immediately a diſorder of the ſtomach, as is 
uſually-imagined ; but a convulſive motion of the diaphragma ; 
whereby that muſcle retiring impetuouſly downwards, impels 
the parts beneath it. e 
It is occaſioned by ſharp humours ; a too great plentitude of 
the ſtomach; a bit of any thing ſtopped at its upper orifice ; 
or, in the general, by any thing capable of irritating the nerves 
of the diaphragm. See DIAPHRAGM. S. 5 
The remedy for the hickup, according to Hippocrates, is to 
fetch the breath very long, or even to ſtop the breath for ſome 
time. A ſneezing happening upon a hickup, generally cures 


it; the diaphragm, ſhook by the violent expiration, being 


apt to throw off what before irritated it. F 
HID AGE“, or HyDaGE, an extraordinary tax; antiently 
payable to the king for every hide of land. See Hive. 


® Sunt etiam quedam communes præſtationes, que ſervitia non di- 


cuntur, nec de conſuttudine veniunt, niſi cum neceſſitas interve- 


. nerit, vel cum rex penerit; ſicut ſunt hidagia, coragia, & car- 


vagia, & alia plura de neceſſitate & ex conſenſu communi totins 
Tegni introdutta, & que ad dominum non pertinent, &c. Bracton, 


Lib. II. cap. 6. | 
King Zthelred, in the year of Chriſt 994, upon the landing 
of the Danes at Sandwich, taxed all his lands by hides. 
Every three hundred and ten hides of land found one ſhip 
furniſhed ; and every erght hides found one jack, and one 
ſaddle for the defence of the realm. — William the conqueror 
took ſix ſhillings for every hide of land in England. Hor. 


Wigorn. an. 1084. | 
HID AGE, is alſo uſed for being quit of that tax; otherwiſe cal. 


led hide gild. See GI1LD. 
HIDE, the skin of a beaſt; particularly that of a bullock, or 


Lo: See SKIN, and TANNING. 
e have hides of divers denominations, according to their 


ſtate, quality, &c. | 

Curried HI DE, is that which after tanning, has paſſed through 
the currier's hands, and has thus received its laſt preparation, 
and is fitted for uſe, See CURRYING. 

Raw HI DE, or Green HI DE, is that which has not undergone 
any preparation ; being in the ſame condition as when taken 
off the carcaſe. See BUTCHER. 

Salted HID E, is a green hide, ſeaſoned with ſea-ſalt and alum, 
or ſalt-petre; to prevent its ſpoiling and corrupting, either 
by keeping it too long in cellars, or in tranſporting it too far 

in a hot ſeaſon. . 

There are alſo hides dried in the hair, ſent from America; 
particularly thoſe of buffelo's. See BUFF, and BuccaxIER. 

Tanned HIDE, is a hide either green, ſalted, or dried, further 
dreſſed and prepared by the tanner, by paring off the hair, 
and ſteeping it in pits of lime and tan. See TANNING, 

HI DE, or Hypz, HyDa, in our antient cuſtoms, denoted a 
meaſure or quantity of land, containing ſo much as could be 
yearly tilled with a ſingle plough. See Provo Lanp. 
Beda calls the hide of land, familia, and defines it to be fo 
much as was ſufficient for the ordinary maintenance of one 
family. See FAMIL IA. — In other authors it is called man- 

ſum, manſio, carucata, &c. 

Crompton, in his Juriſdict. fol. 22 2. ſays, a hide of land con- 
tains one hundred acres: He adds, that eight hides make a 
knight's fee. In an antient manuſcript the hide is fixed at one 
hundred and twenty acres. 

But Sir Edward Coke notes, that a knight's fee, a hide, or 
plough-land, a yard-land, and an oxgang of land, do not con- 
tain any certain, determinate number of acres. See KniGurT's 
FEE, YARD LaND, Cc. x | 

The diſtribution of England into hides of land is very anti- 
ent ; there being mention made of it in the laws of king 
John, cap. 14. Henricus I. Maritand, ſiliæ ſue gratia im- 
peratori, cepit ab unaquaque hida Angli tres ſol. Spelman. 

H1DE-BOUND, a diſorder of a horſe, or other beaſt, wherein 
his skin ticks ſo tight to his ribs and back, as not to be looſen- 


ed from it with the hand. 


The diſorder is ſometimes owing to poverty, and bad keeping ; 


at other times to over riding, or a ſurfeit, the horſe being 
ſuffered, when he is hot, to ſtand long in the wet; or to a 
morbid. drineſs of the blood, which not having its natural 
courſe, cauſes the skin to ſhrink up, and cleave to the bones. 
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HIDEL, in our antient ſtatu $2 5 ; 1 : 
tion, or ſanctuary. See 8 3 place of protec. 
HIDGTLD®, or Hipzcrp,in'the laws of king Canu 
1 —— — 
price by Which a ſervant was to redeem his «i; ; 
a5 tied, 8er Grp Pas redo hi ahi from bs 


The word is formed from the Saxon, hide, Skin, and zils 
-) 


payment. — $7 liber feftic diebus operetur i 
ft ſerpus, corium pr 7 ages? hid +4431 t rr — : 
85 1 _ the puniſhment for ſervarits) or let him — 
. pm De backs i 
HIDROTICS®, or HyDprorTics, in medici 
with ſudorifics. See SUDORIFICS. ee Wins 
The word is compoſed of the Greek, ewe, feat. 
Carduus benedictus, zedoary, guaiac, angelica. && 
1 r of hidrotics, or Bid a: cine e e of the 
RACITES, Hitracirtx, a ſe of anti 7h 
denominated from their leader, Hictax. PROS earns 
This herefiarch was by nation an Egyptian; and, beſides hi 
mother-tongue, was a maſter of the Greek, and well ſeen in 
all the polite parts of learning. Being born a Chriſtian, . he 
had been brought up to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures Sick 
which he had a more than ordinary acquaintance ; ſo that he 
wrote commentaries on ſome of them ; but, by an ill uſe of 
his knowledge, he fell into divers errors, in which his intereſt 
and authority among the monks of Egypt, procured him 
- abundance of followers. | 
He abſolutely denied the reſurrection of the body ; maintain- 
ing, that the ſoul alone roſe again ; and that the reſurrection 
was altogether ſpiritual, — Epiphanius ſurmiſes that he might 
have imbibed this error from Origen. — 
The fame Hierax, and his followers, likewiſe condemned 
marriage; being of opinion that it was only allowed under the 
Old Teſtament ; and till the coming of Jeſus Chriſt; but 
that under the new law; all marriage was prohibited, as in- 
compatible with the kingdom of God. - 
S. Epiphanius produces the paſſages of ſcripture whereon he 
founded this doctrine. He adds, that Hierax did not give in- 
to Origen's error with regard to the myſtery of the Trinity, 
but allowed the Son to be really and truly begotten of the Fa- 
ther: He was alſo orthodox with reſpe& to the Holy Ghoſt ; 
excepting for ſome peculiarities received from the Melchiſe- 
decians, on which he had refined. He lived a very auſtere 
life, and promoted the ſame among his followers ; but after 
his death they degenerated apace. | | 
HIERA PICRA *, in pharmacy, a kind of eleQuary, firſt 


deſcribed by Galen; compoſed of aloes, cinnamon, aſara- 


bacca, ſpica-nardi ſaffron, and maſtic, made up with honey, 
or ſyrup of violets and honey. ä | 
It is denominated from the Greek J., ſater, holy, by 

reaſon of its rare virtues; and wiaxp@-, amarus, bitter; aloes, 

which is the baſe thereof, rendering it extremely bitter. See 

ALoes, .. | 
It is uſed to purge, and cleanſe the ſtomach ; remove obſtruc- 
tions, promote the men ſes and hemorrhoids, and ſweeten the 
blood : though its chief uſe among us, is in making the tinc- 
tura ſacra. 
Beſides this ſimple hiera picra, there is a compound ſort, called 
diacolocynthidos pachii, by reaſon colocynthis is the baſe there- 
of, and that it was firſt uſed, with good ſucceſs, by Pachius 
of Antioch,” in divers obſtinate diſeaſes. — It is compoſed of 
colocynthis, opoponax, ariſtolochia rotunda, agaric, and 
other ingredients, It is uſed in epilepſies, apoplexies, palſies, 
and lethargies ; to excite the menſes, and promote the expul- 
ſion of the after- birth. _ | 
There is alfo a third fort of hiera, called liberanus; but 
rarely uſed. — Dr. Quincy ſays, It is one of the moſt ri- 


&c. 
HIERARCHY®, HIERARCHIA, in theology, the order, 


or ſubordination, among the ſeveral choirs, or ranks of an- 
gels, See ANGEL. | | ; 
The word is Greek, *Ispapxic formed of le-, /acer, holy, 
and apxn, principatus, rule, g. d. def apxn, holy command, 
or rule in holy things. 
8. Dionyſius, and other of the antient writers, eſtabliſh nine 
choirs, or orders of celeſtial ſpirits ; viz. ſeraphim, cherubim, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, virtues, angels, and 
archangels and theſe he divides into three hierarchies. 
 SERAPH, CHERUB, &c. Nr 
HiERARCHY, is alſo uſed on earth, for the ſubordination be- 
tween prelates, and other eccleſiaſtics. See ECCLESIASTI 


cal ORDER, PRIEST, r. . 
Archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, compoſe the hie- 
rarchy of the church of England. — In that of Rome, thc 
pope has likewiſe a place at the head of the hierarchy. _ 

F. Cellot, a Jeſuit of Paris, has publiſhed a volume expreſs, 
(De Hierarchia & Hitrarchis,) on the hierarchy, and thoſe 
who compoſe it. He there diſtinguiſhes a created, and an 
uncreated- hierarchy ; à divine, and a human, or eccleſiaſtical 


— Among husbandmen, trees are ſaid to be bide-bound, when 
the bark flicks too cloſe. See BARK. pd 
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yarchy of order, and a hierarchy of graces, the moſt ſublime 
f all. Nx LS 

| He defines hierarchy in the general, a command, or fore 
ignty, in holy things: principatus, five imperium in rebus 

| ger; on which footing he holds, that j excludes 
all below biſhops ; and that neither prieſts nor deacons can 
be reckoned among the number of hierarchiſts. Bellarmin, 
Hallier, Aurelius, &c, he holds, were all miſtaken, and did 
not diſtinguiſh between being of the hierarchy, and being un- 
According to him, to be of or in the hierarchy, are the 
ſame thing; and are only applicable to thoſe who govern the 


church, or have ſome part in the adminiſtration thereof: On | 


the contrary, to be under the hierarchy, is to be ruled or 
overned by the hierarchy. — Cellot will not admit of any 
difference between theſe three expreſſions. To prove that 
they all denote the ſame thing, he inſtances in the caſe of 
monarchy, alledged for the ſame purpoſe. by P. Aurelius: 
urging, that in a monarchy, all, even the ſubjects, are in the 
monarchy, of the monarchy, or under the monarchy ; and. 
that none are excluded but foreigners : and that the caſe is 
the ſame in the bierarchy, | 8 
HIERAT IC Paper, among the antients, was the fineſt ſort 
of paper; which was ſet apart only for ſacred or religious 
uſes. See PAPER. | | | 
HIEEROGLYPHIC®, TEPOTAYGIKA, a ſymbol, or 
myſtic figure, uſed among the antient Egyptians, to cover, 
or conceal the ſecrets of their theology. See CHARAC- 
TER. Fo | te | 
* The word is compoſed of the Greek dig., ſacer, holy, and 
Au, ſculpere, to engrave; it being the cuſtom to have the 
walls, doors, c. of their temples, obelisks, &;. engraven 
with ſuch figures. | | 
Hieroglyphics are properly emblems, or ſigns of divine, ſacred, 
or ſupernatural things; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
common ſymbols, which are ſigns of ſenſible and natural 
things. See SYMBOL. 5 
Hermes Tran pen is commonly eſteemed the inventor of 
hieroglyphics : He firſt introduced them into the Heathen 
theology; from whence they have been tranſplanted into the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian. | | | | 
Sacred things, ſays Hippocrates, ſhould only be communi- 
cated to, ſacred perſons. — Hence it was, that the antient 
Egyptians communicated to none but their kings and prieſts, 
and thoſe who were to ſucceed to the prieſthood and the 
crown, the ſecrets of nature, and the myſteries of their mo- 
rality and hiſtory ; and this, by a kind of cabbala, which at 
the ſame time that it inſtructed them, only amuſed the reſt of 
the people. Hence the uſe of h;eroglyphics, or myſtic figures, 
to veil their morality, politics, &c. from profane eyes. Spox. 
This author, it may be obſerved, and many others, do not 
keep to the preciſe character of a hieroglyphic, but apply it to 
profane as well as divine things. | 
Hlieroglyphics are a kind of real characters, which do not 
only denote, but in ſome meaſure-expreſs the things. Thus, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. a lion is the 
bieroglyphic of ftrength and fortitude ; a bullock, of agricul- 
ture; a horſe, of liberty; a ſphinx of ſubtilty, Sc. See 
LETTER, and HIEROGLYPHICAL. Wy 
HIEROGLYPHICAL, ſomething containing a Hiero- 
glyphic. See HIEROGLYPHIC. | 
In Egypt are ſtill found divers obelisks, figures, &c. full of 
' bieroglyphical figures or characters. See HIEROOGRAM- 
MATET. 
From the inmoſt receſſes of the dome, ſays Apuleius, he brings 
« forth certain books wrote in myſtic, unintelligible charac- 
ters; conſiſting partly of figures of animals, apparently 
« ſuggeſting ſome compendious ſayings ; and partly of knots, 
< and flouriſhes ; all abundantly ſecured from the too curious 
© eyes of profane readers. The religious rites of the Egyptians, 
© are moſtly involved in ſuch figures of animals, which are 
hence called i:po[Avpixe yYrappale, hieroglyphical letters. 
HIEROGRAMMATEI, IEPOrPAMMATEIZ, among 
the antient Egyptians, were the prieſts appointed to explain 
the myſteries of religion, and to direct the performance of 
the ceremonies thereof. | 
"The. hierogrammatei invented and wrote hieroglyphics and 
hieroglyphical books, and occaſionally explained them, with 
other matters relating to the doctrines of religion. If we 
may believe Suidas, they were alſo- prophets ; at leaſt, he re- 
lates, that a hierogrammateus foretold to an antient king of 
Egypt, that there would be an Iſraelite of great wiſdom, vir- 
tue and renown, . who ſhould humble Egypt. 
The hierogrammatei were always near the king, to aſſiſt him 
with their informations and counſels : the better to fit them 
for this, they made uſe of the skill and knowledge they had 
acquired in the ſtars, and the motions of the heavenly lights; 
and even of the writings of their predeceſſors, wherein their 
functions and duties were delivered. They were exempted 
from all civil employments'; were reputed the firſt perſons 


After Egypt became a province of the Roman empire, the 
hierogrammate: ſunk into neglect. , 
HIEROMNENON *, an officer in the antient Greek 
church; whoſe principal function was, to ſtand behind the 
patriarch at the ſacraments, ceremonies, &c. and ſhew him 

the prayers, pſalms, &c. he was to rehearſe. 
* The word is compoled of the Greek, ge-, ſacred, an 
tenen, one who advertiſes, or puts in mind of. 
He alſo cloathed the patriarch in his pontifiaal robes; and aſ- 
ſigned the places of all thoſe who had a right to be around 


him, when ſeated on his throne; as the maſter of the cete- 
monies now does to the pope. 


The hieromnemon was commonly a deacon z when he w 
in prieſt's orders, as it ſometimes happened, he was excuſed 
from drefling the patriarch in his pontifical habits, Whether 
he were deacon, or prieſt, he had under him an officer named 
caſtriſius. He had alſo the keeping of the book entitled 
Contacion, or book of ordination ; and that called Enthroni- 
aniſmus, which was a ſort of ritual. | 
HIERONYMITES *, or Hermits of S. Ferom. See Je- 
RONYMITEs, and HERMIT. ; 
The word is compounded of j:p@-, holy, and oo, name, 
HIEROPHANTES I, or HitropyanrTa, in anti- 
quity, a prieſt among the Athenians. See PRIEST. 
The word comes from jep&-, holy, ſacred, and $aus, I appear. 
The hierophantes was properly the chief perſon that officiated 
in the Eleuſinia, that great ſolemnity, facred to Ceres and 
Proſerpine. See ELEUSINIA. | 
8. Jerom ſays, that the hierophantes extinguiſhed the fire 
of luft, by drinking cicuta, or the juice of hemlock ; or 
even by making themſelves eunuchs, — Apollodorus obſerves, 
that it was the hierophantes who inſtructed perſons initiated 
into their religion, in the myſteries and duties thereof ; and 
that it was hence he derived his name. — For the ſame rea- 
ſon he was alſo called prophetes, prophet. — He had officers 
under him to do the ſame thing, or to aſſiſt him therein, 
who were alſo called prophetes, and exegetes, i, e. explainers of 
divine things. | | 
To the hierophantes it belonged to dreſs and adorn the ſta- 
tues of the gods, and to bear them in proceſſions and ceremo- 
nies. | 
HIEROPHYLAX®, an officer in the Greek church. 
His function is that of guardian, or keeper of the holy things, 
utenſils, veſtments, &c. anſwering to our ſacriſta, or ſex- 
ton. See SEXTON, 
The word is compoſed of j:p©-, ſacer, and p, keeper, of 
OuacaTlu, I keep. ; 
HIEROSCOPY *®, Hitroscoera, a kind of divination, 
performed by conſidering the victim, and obſerving every 
thing that occurs during the courſe of the ſacrifice. See SA- 
CRIFICE, and VICTIM. | 


The word is formed of te., ſacer, and Cxonww, I view, or 
conſider. | | 
HIGH, altus, a term of relation, applied to a body, conſi- 
dered according to its third dimenſion, or its elevation above 
the horizon, or even above the ground. See HeiGnTH, 
The pike of Tenariff is reputed the highe/? mountain in the 
world. See MounTain. — The Monument is two hun- 
dred and two foot high from the ground. See Monumenr. 
The tower of St. Paul's, before its firſt burning down in 
1086, was five hundred and twenty foot high, excluſive of 
a pole of copper, whereon was a croſs fifteen foot and a half 
high. — The towers of Notre Dame at Paris, fo much talk- 
ed of, are but two hundred and twelve foot high, &c. See 
ALTITUDE. | | 
Hicn, is alſo uſed to denote a perſon in power, dignity, Cc. 
See TITLE, and QuALIT TJ. 
Thus God is frequently called in ſcripture the Maſt High. So 
on earth we ſay, high and puiſſant lord, prince, &c, — The 
ſtates general of the united provinces, are called their high 
might ineſſes. See STATES, &c, | | 
So in England we ſay, high court of parliament. 
LIAMENT., 
Lord high 2 8 1 
Lord high treaſurer, $ © TTxEASU RER. | 
HIOR, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with loud, 
in oppoſition to low : and ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with 
acute, in oppoſition to grave. See SOUND, ACUTENESS, 
GRAVITY, Ce. LS 
HIGH bearing-cock, is a term uſed with reſpect to fighting 
cocks ; denoting one Jarger than the cock he fights withal. 
—As a law bearing-cock is one overmatched for heighth. 
Hien Dur cx, is the German tongue in its greateſt purity, &c, 
as ſpoken in Miſnia, c. See LancGuaGe ; ſee alſo TE u- 
TONIC, &c. 8 | | 
HIGH Operation, in chirurgery, is a method of extracting the 
ſtone ; thus called, by reaſon the ſtone is taken out at the 


„ 


See PAR- 


upper part of the bladder. See STONE. 
For the method of performing the high operation. See LI- 
THOTOMY. 


in dignity next the King; and bore a kind of ſcepter in form 
n | e BE TG. e 2000 | 
OL, I, 


The h:gh operation is ſaid to have been firſt practiſed b 
Roſſetus, others ſay by 3 a Chirurgeon of Lauſanne, 
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| "eſs leaving that of ſimple Hhighneſ to the natural princes, 
HIIS 


HILAR IA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated every year, by the 


The Hilaria were ſolemnized with great pomp, and re- 


HILARODIX, in the antient muſic and poetry, a fort of 


HILARODIA, a poem, or compoſition in verſe, made, 


HILARO-TRAGEDTIA, a dramatic performance, partly 


HIL 


has been lately retrieved by Mr. Douglas, and practiſed with 
good ſucceſs by Mr. Cheſelden, and others. 
His mn Relievo, See the article RELIEvVO. | 
Hicn Sea, or ocean, is that far from land, See Sk A, and 


OCEAN. 
Hion Water, is that ſtate of the tides when they ceaſe to flow. 


See Tires, Flux, &c. 
HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour given to princes. 
See TITLE, and QUALITY. | 
The kings of England and Spain had formerly no other title 
but that of highneſs ; the firſt, till the time of James I. 
and the ſecond, till that of Charles V. See MajesTy. 
'The petty princes of Italy began firſt to be complimented 
with the title of highneſ5" in the year 1630.,—The duke of 
Orleans aſſumed the title of royal highneſs in the year 
1631, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the other princes of 
France, 
The duke of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, bore the title of 
royal highneſs, on account of his pretenſions to the king- 
dom of Cyprus.—TIt is ſaid that duke only took the title 
of royal highneſs, to put himſelf above the duke of Flo- 
rence, who was called great duke; but the great duke has 

ſince aſſumed the title of royal highneſs, to put himſelf on a 
level with the duke of Savoy. | ew 

+ The prince of Conde firſt took the title of mo/? ſerene high- 
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teſtibus, q. d. theſe witneſſes 3; a phraſe antiently add- 

ed in the end of a deed, written in the ſame hand with the 

deed ; upon which the witneſſes were called, the deed read, 
and then their names entred. See DEED, and WiTNEss. 

This clauſe of his teſtibus, in ſubjects deeds, continued till, 

and in, the reign of Henry VIII. but is now omitted. Col. 

on L:ttlet. 


Romans, on the eighth of the calends of April, in honour 
of Cybele, the mother of the gods. See FEasT. | 


Joicing. Every perſon dreſſed himſelf as he pleaſed, and took 
the marks, or badges, of whatever dignity, or quality, he 
had a fancy for. 1 DE 

The Romans took this feaſt originally from the Greeks, who 
called it ANABAZIF, q. d. ad aſcenſus : the eve of that day 


they ſpent and tears and lamentations, and thence denomi- 


nated it K AT ABAZIZ, deſcenſus. | 
Afterwards, the Greeks took the name 'TAAPIA, from the 
omans; as appears from Photius, in his extract of the life 
of the philoſopher Iſidore. 
Caſaubon maintains, that beſide this particular ſignification, 
the word hilaria was alſo a general name for any joyful or 
feſtival day, whether public, or private and domeſtic, But 
Salmaſius does not allow of this. | 
Triſtan, T. I. p. 482. diſtinguiſhes between Hilaria and hi- 
lariæ. The former, according to him, were public rejoi- 
cings; and the latter, prayers made in conſequence thereof; 
or even of any private feaſt, or rejoicing, as a marriage, &c. 
The public laſted ſeveral days; during which, all mourning, 
and funeral ceremonies, were ſuſpended. 
The h:laria, were firſt inſtituted in honour of the mother 
of the gods, as is obſerved by Macrobius, L. I. c. 10. and 
Lampridius, in his life of Alexander Severus ; being appa- 
rently intended to expreſs the joy conceived at the birth of 
the gods, 


poets among the Greeks, who went about ſinging little mer- 
ry diverting poems or ſongs; though ſomewhat graver than 
the Ionic pieces. See RHAPSODI. 

* The word is Greek, *IAzew9;, compounded of I pos, joy- 

ful, and on, ſinging, ſong. See HILARODIA. 

The Hilarodi, appeared dreſſed in white, and were crowned 
with gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes ; but afterwards aſſumed 
the crepida, which was only a ſoal, tied over the foot with 
ſtraps.” 
They did not ſing alone; but had always a little boy, o 
girl, to attend them, playing on ſome inſtrument. 
From the ſtreets, they were at length introduced into the 
tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. See TRAGEDY, 


The Bilaradi were afterwards called ſimodi, from a poet 
named Simus, who excelled in this kind of poetry. 


or ſung by a ſort of rhapſodiſts called hilarodi. See H1- 
LARODI. | 
Scaliger holds hilarodia, hilaro-tragedia, phlyacography , 
and the rhinthonic fable, to be all names for the ſame thing. 
See HiLaRo-TRAGEDIA, and PHLYACOGRAPHIA. 


tragic, or ſerious ; and partly comic, or merry. See DRAMA. 
Scaliger holds, the Hilario-tragedia and hilarodia to be one 
and the ſame thing. Others, rather take the Hilaro- trage- 
dia to have been pretty nearly what we call a fragi- comedy. 
Others, again, will have it to have been a pure tragedy, on- 


* 


ly terminating with a happy cataſtrophe, which brings the 


hero out — a 9 1 a fortunate ſtate. But the firs 
opinion ſeems mo bable, and 
1 and Hi — oy beſt warranted, 
uidas mentions one Rhinthon, a comic 
as the inventor of this kind of poem : — - pony 
called Rhinthonica fabula. 5 . * 
HILARY Term, See the article TERM. 
HILL. See the article MouN TAI. 
od og oo See 2 article MounT. 
a Hebrew meaſure, containing the ſixth part of an 
ha; or one wine gallon a 5 
Tema, &c. ; e dee Mz aug, 
HIND, a female of the third year. See 
Hinp Calf, a hart 9885 firſt Fran, See 3 Ke 
Hinp Hand, in the manage. See the article Hanp. 
HINDENI Homines , antiently ſignified a ſociety, or claſs 
of men. | | ? 
The word is formed from the Saxon, hinSene, a ſociety, or 
Tn the tits of car Bain ines, all men v | 
n ime ot our Saxon anceſtors, all men were ran in- 
to three claſſes, or hindener; the loweſt, the middle, 20 — 
Vigbeſt; and were valued according to the claſs they were in; 
that incaſe an injury were done by any one, ſatisfaction might 
be made according to the value, or worth of the man it was 
= ha Wa e Terr | | 
he loweſt were thoſe who were worth ten pounds, or 
hund red thillings ; called viri ducentini, or Retr tho _ 
their wives, twyhynda's. 055 3 | 
The middle were valued at fix hundred ſhillings ; and were 
called ſirhyndamen, and their wives fixhynda's. 
The highe/t were valued at twelve hundred ſhillings, and 
were called 'twelvehyndemen, and their wives the twelvehyn- 
da's. See TWIHINDI, and TwWERLVEHIN DI. 
HINE, or Hinp, in the Saxon language, ſignifies a ſervant, 
or one of the family; but is now taken in a more reſtric- 
tive ſenſe, for a ſervant at husbandry : and the maſter-hin, 
is he that overſees the reſt; See SERVANT. - | 
HINGES, in building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by 
means whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, &c. make their 
motion, whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding, &c. See 
Doos, Ce. 
The ſpecies of hinges are many, viz. bed, box, butts, caſe- 
ment; Lancaſhire, and ſmooth-filed ; caſting, cheſt-black, 
Lancaſhire, ſmooth- filed, coach, desk, dovetails, eſſes, fold- 
ing, garnets, dozen-ware-long, dozen-ware-ſhort, weighty- 
long, weighty-ſhort, lamb-heads, port, ſide Lancaſhire, ſide, 
ſmooth-filed, fide with riſing joints; Lancaſhire, and ſmooth- 
filed, fide with ſquares, ſcrew, ſcuttle, ſhutter ; Lancaſhire, 
and ſmooth- filed, ſtall, trunk of ſundry ſorts, joints; Lan- 


caſhire, dozen-ware with hooks, dozen-ware long, dozen- 


ware ſhort, weighty-long, weighty-ſhort, 

HIP. See the article Hauncn. | 6 

HIp-sHor, a diſorder of a horſe, when he has wrung or 
ſprained his haunches, or hips, ſo as to relax the ligaments 
that keep the bone in its due place. | | 
The ſigns are, that the horſe will halt much, and go aſide- 
long, trailing his leg after him; and the hip which is hurt 
will be lower than the other; the fleſh falling away on the 
ſide of his buttock. 

HIPS, in building, are thoſe pieces of timber, placed at the 
corners of a roof. See RooF. WY 
The hips are much longer than the rafters, by reaſon of 
their oblique poſition, and are placed not with a right or 
ſquare angle, but a very oblique one; and by conſequence 
are not, at leaſt ought not to be, ſquare at any angle (as raf- 
ters are at all) but bevel at every one of them; and which is 


yet more, as rafters have but four planes, theſe commonly | 


have five, See RAF TER. | 
T hey are commonly, by country workmen, called corners: 
ſome call them principal rafters, and others ſleepers. Indeed, 
hips and ſleepers are much the ſame ; only the ſleepers lic in 
in the valleys, and join at top with the Hips; but thoſe ſur- 
faces or plains, which make the back of the hip, are the un- 
der ſides of the ſleeper. | ; 
The backs of a Hip, are thoſe two ſuperficies, or planes, on the 
outſide of the hip, which lie parallel, both in reſpect of their 
length and breadth, with the ſuperficies of the adjoining ſide, 
and end of the roof. | 
Hie-MovLD, is by ſome uſed for the back of the hip.—O- 
thers underſtand it as a prototype, or pattern, commonly 
made of a piece of thin wainſcot; by which the back, and 
the ſides of the hip are ſet out. eee ? 
Hip-Roor, among builders, called alſo Italian roof,” is 2 700 
which has neither gable head, nor ſhread head, nor Be 
head; which laſt, are both gable and hip at the fame end. 
See ROOF. | : 1 
A hip- roof has rafters as lang, and with the angles at r 
foot, &c. at the ends of buildings, as it bas at the ſides 3 ”— 
the feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch buildings 35 _ 
hip-roofs, ſtand on the ſame plane, viz. parallel with - 
horizon, and at the ſame heighth from the foundation, W 


rafters on the hides of the roof. Hie- 


2 


2 


2 


HIP 


Hiep-TyLRts. See the article TyLE.. 8 
HIPPE Us, or Equinvs, in phyſiology, a fort of comet 
which ſome writers ſuppoſe to bear a reſemblance to a horſe. 
But the ſhape of this kind of comet is not always alike ; be- 
ing ſometimes oval, and ſometimes imitating a rhomboides. 
So its train is ſometimes ſpread from the front, or forepart, 
and ſometimes from the hind part, | 
Hence, this claſs of comets is diſtinguiſhed into equinus bar- 
batus, equinus quadrangularis, and equinus ellipticus. See Co- 


MET, 
HIPPIA TRICE *, the art of curing the diſeaſes of brutes, 
and particularly horſes. 

The word is compoſed of dr., horſe, and arg., phyſician. 
This makes what we rather call the farrier's art. See FAR- 
RIER, and HokxSEMANSHIP. 

HIPPOCENTAUR®, in antiquity, a fabulous monſter, 
ſuppoſed to be half horſe, and half man. See CEN T Aux. 

The word is pure Greek, formed of te., equus, horſe, xii, 

| pungo, J prick, ſpur, and rave®-, taurus, bull. 

What gave occaſion to the fable, was, a people of Theſſaly, 
inhabiting near mount Pelion ; who became thus denominated, 
by reaſon they were the firſt that taught the art of mounting 
on horſeback ; which occaſioned ſome of - their neighbours to 
imagine that the horſe and man made but one animal. See 
HoRSEMANSHIP. | | | 
The hippocentaurs ſhould ſeem to have differed from the 
centaurs, in this, that the latter only rode bullocks, and the 
former horſes, as the names themſelves intimate. 
TAUR. 


Pliny affirms, he had ſeen a real hippocentaur at Rome, which 


was brought out of Egypt, embalmed in honey: By which 
we may well ſuſpect a cheat. V. Plin. Hit. Nat. |. 7. c. 2. 


On the medals of Gallienus, is repreſented a centaur draw- 


ing a bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, and the 
helm of a ſhip in the left; with this inſcription, A P O L- 
LINI CONS. AUG. To Apollo the conſervator of | 
Auguſtus, —T riſtan conſiders both the one and the other, as 
a ſymbol of the protection Gallienus received from Apollo in 
his wars againſt the Perſians. | | 

HIPPOCRAS®, Vinum HippocraTicum, a kind of 
medicated wine. See the article WINE. 

* Menage approves the conjecture of thoſe who derive Bi 
from ws per as ſuppoſing him the inventor hereof : but 
we may better deduce it from the manica Hippocrates, or Hip- 
pocrates s ſleeve, uſed in the filtration of it. N 

Hippocras is a drink or beverage compoſed of wine, with 
. ſpices and other ingredients infuſed therein; much uſed among 
the French by way of dram after meals. 
There are various kinds of hippocras, according to the kind of 
wine, and the other additional ingredients made uſe of ; white 
hippocras, red hippocras, claret hippocras, ſtrawberry hippo- 
cras, hippocras without wine, cyder hippocras, &c. 


ras} 


That directed in our college diſpenſatory, is to be made of 


cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, infuſed in cana- 
ry, with ſugar; to the infuſion, milk, a lemon, and ſome 
flips of roſemary to be put, and the whole ſtrained through 
a flannel, It is recommended as a cordial, good in paraly- 
tic, and all nervous caſes. 

HIPPOCRATES'S Sleeve, Manica HippockaTiIs, a 
kind of filter, or ſtraining-bag, formed by joining the oppoſite 
angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid ; and 
uſed to percolate, or ſtrain ſyrups, decoctions, c. for clari- 
fication. See FiLTRE, FILTRATION, c. 

HIPPOCRATICA Facies. See FaciEs Hippocratica. 

HIPPODRO ME“, Hieeopromvs, in antiquity, a liſt, 
or courſe, wherein horſe-races are performed ; and horſes ex- 
erciſed. | 

*The word is Greek, "IzTwoJope;, compoſed of iz7®-, equus, 
| horſe, and J pos, cur/us, of * verb Jpepuw, curro, I run. 

HIPPOLAPAT HUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of la- 
pathum, called alſo mon#'s rhubarb, See RHUBARB. 

HIPPOMAN ES“, a ſort of poiſon, famous among the an- 
tients as an ingredient in amorous philters, or charms. See 
PorsoNn, PHILTER, and CHARM. 

* The word is Greek, inTopar;, compounded of irre., equus, 
horſe, and para, furor, fury, madneſs. - 
Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature of the hippomanes. 
— Pliny deſcribes it as a blackiſh caruncle, found on the head 
of a new born colt; which the dam bites off, and eats, as 
ſoon as ſhe is delivered. He adds, that if ſhe be prevented 
herein by any other's cutting it off before, ſhe will not take 
to, nor bring up, the young. 
Virgil, and after him Servius and Columella, deſcribe it as a 
poiſonous matter, trickling from the pudendum of a mare, 
when proud, or longing for 'the horſe. 
At the end of M. Bayle's Dictionary, is a very learned diſ- 
ſertation on the hippomanes; and all its virtues, both real, 
and pretended. | 

HIPPOPODES *, or Hieeoeepts, in the antient geo- 
graphy, an appellation given to certain people, ſituate on the 
banks of the Scythian ſea; as being ſuppoſed to have horſe's 


5 The word is 


See CEN- 
0 


— — 


HIS 


The hippepedes are mentioned by Diony ſius, Geogy. v. 3 10. 
Mela, L. III. c. 6. Pliny, L. IV. c. 13. and S. Auguſtin, De 
Civit. L. XVI. c. 8.— But the truth is, they had this appel - 
＋ given them on account of their ſwiftneſs, or lightneſs 
of foot. | 
HIPPUS“, in medicine, a Uiſorder of the eyes, wherein they 

continually ſhake, and tremble ; and thus repreſent objects as 
if continually fluctuating. See Eye. 

It is thus called from the Greek, Irr-, horſe ; in regard ac- 


cording to Blancard, objects appear to ſhift as much as when 
we are riding. 


HIRC US“, Tragus, or Goat, in anatomy, a part of the au- 


ricle, or outer ear; being that eminence next the temples. 
See EAR, and TRacus. 
The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies goat. 

Hircvs, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, the 
ſame with capella. See CAPELLA. 

Hircus is alſo a denomination given to the rank ſmell ex- 
haling from the arm- pits; and which has its ſource in the 
axillary glands. | 

HiRcus, is alſo uſed by ſome writers for a comet, encompaſſed 
as it were with a main, ſeemingly rough and hairy. See 
Comer, | 

HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the three 
conſonants, ſ, x, and z. See ConsONANT; ſee alſo 8, 

AX, and Z. | | 2 Tg 

HISTIODROMTIA®, the art of failing, or of conducting 

' veſſels on the ſea, See SAILING. | 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of ion, fail, of ;-o5, the maſt of 

a ſhip, which comes from i-np, fo, I ſtand ; and JpopE®-, 
courſe, of Je, I run. i 

Hiſtiedromia is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call navi- 

gatii NAVIGATION. : | 

Fiſtiodromia turns on four points, any two whereof being 

given, the other two are eaſily found from them, by the loxo- 

dromic tables, ſines, tangents, ſecants, mercator's chart, &c. 

Theſe four things are, the difference of latitude, difference 

of longitude, the courſe, and the diſtance run. See LonG1- 

TUDE, LATITUDE, COURSE, RHUMB, and DISTANCE. 

HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to hiſtory. See 

HisToRY. ; % 

Thus we fay, þ:;Borical truth, hiſtorical ſtyle, Ic. | 

The donation of Conſtantine, the reality of a pope Joan, &c, 

are hi/torical points, very much controverted. | 

Henry Stevens has publiſhed a hi/orical and poetical dictiona- 

ry; finee improved and augmented by Lloyd, Morery, Hoff- 

man, &c. M. Bayle has given us an hiftorical and critical 
dictionary : Diodorus Siculus, Vignier, and biſhop Nicholſon, 
hiſtorical libraries. 

The hiftorical art conſiſts chiefly in the arranging and diſ- 

poſing the various incidents, ſo as to conſtitute one uniform, 

well connected whole. F. Daniel. 

The principal qualities of the 

and brevity. See STYLE. 

HIS TORIC AL Column, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with baſſo- 

relievo's carved all around from bottom to top, repreſenting 
the hiſtory and actions of ſome illuſtrious perſon, See Co- 
LUMN. 
In hitorical columns, the figures may be either diſpoſed in a 
ſpiral line, continued from one end to the other ; as in the 
Trajan column at Rome: or in diſtinét bands, or circles, 
containing ſo many different ſubjects, 

HIST ORIOGRAPH ER, a profeſſed hiſtorian, or wri- 
ter of hiſtory ; or a perſon who appiles himſelf peculiarly 
thereto. See HIST OR. 5 

* The word is compoſed of the Greek, irove, hiſtory, and 
yeaPu, ſcribo, I write. ; | 

The term is chiefly uſed for a perſon who has a peculiar charge 
and commiſſion to write the hiſtory of his time.—The hi/ta- 
riographer to his majeſty, is an officer under the lord cham- 
berlain : his ſalary 200 J. per ann. SOLE 

HISTORY®, a recital, or deſcriptid of things as they are, 
or have been; in a continued, orderly narration of the prin- 
cipal facts, and circumſtances thereof. See Ax N ALS. 

The word is Greek, toe, hiſtoria, and literally denotes a 
ſearch of curious things, or a defire of knowing, or even a 
rehearſal of things we have ſeen; being formed of the verb 
isopeiy, which properly ſignifies to know a thing by having ſeen 
it. Though the idea appropriated to the term Biſtory, is now 
much more extenſive; and we apply it to a narration of divers 

. memorable things, even though the relator only takes them 
from the report of others. The origin of the word is from the 
verb, :onps, I know; and hence it is, that among the antients 
ſeveral of their great men were called polybiſtores, q. d. per- 
ſons of various, and general knowledge. 
Hiftory is divided, with regard to its ſubject, into the hto 
ry of nature, and the hiftory of actions. | 

HISTORY of Nature, or Natural HisToRy, is a deſcription 
of natural bodies; whether terreſtrial, as animals, vegetables, 
foflils, fire, water, air, meteors, &c. or celeſtial, as the ſtars, 
planets, comets, c. See NaTuRE, &c. 

Such are Ariſtotle's, Dioſcorides's, Aldrovandus's, Ac. Biſto- 
ries : ſuch alſo are Ray's and Geſner's hiftory of quadrupeds ; 


hiſtorical ſtyle, are perſpicuity 


foot, 


Greek, compoſed of iww;, horſe, and de, per, | 


Willughby's h:/ories of birds, fiſhes, Sc. Such, laftly, 3 
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His rok, With regard to actions, is 


furniſhing authentic memoirs, or original letters, manifeſto's, 


Thoyras's hi/tory of England; the genealogical hi/tories of 


Hs TOR, is alſo uſed for a romance; or a fabulous, but pro- 
bable relation, of a ſeries of actions, or adventures feigned, 


— 
— 
or A gs nn oe. 


M. Flamſleed's Hiſtoria eeleftis, or hiſtory of the heavenly |' 

bodies. ” : z | 

Natural hiſtory is much the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call phyſiology. See PHYSIOLOGY, | 


— 


a continued relation of a 

ſeries of memorable events, in the affairs, either of a ſingle 
rſon, a nation, or ſeveral perſons and nations; and whether 

acladed in a great, or little ſpace of time. 
Thus, Thucydides has wrote the hi/tory of Greece; Livy, 

of Rome; R. and F. Daniel, of France; Tyrrel, 
and Echard, the hi/tory of England; Buchanan, of Scotland; 
Clarendon, the h;/fory of the Rebellion; Thuanus, biſhop 
Burnet, Nc. the hi/tory of their own lives and times. 
Euſebius, Baronius, &c. have wrote the hiſtory of the church; 
biſhop Burnet that of the Reformation, &c. 

Several authors have wrote on the method of reading, and 
ſtudying hiſtory z among the reſt Lucian, Bodin, Voſſius the 
elder, Whear, Patrici, Beni, Maſcardi, De Silhon, F. le Moine, 
F. Rapin, the abbot de S. Real, F. T homaſlin, Freſnoy, &c. 
Hiftory is divided into antient and modern, univerſal and par- 

ticular, ſacred and profane. | ; 

F. Meneſtrier gives us the proper characters of the divers 
kinds of hi/tory, with great accuracy.—He diſtinguiſhes h:/- 

. tory, with regard to both its matter, and its form; and gives 
curious inſtances of each particular, _ * | 

' Hiſtory, with regard to its matter, is either ſacred, or natural, 

or civil, or perſonal, or ſingular. | 


Sacred HisTORY, is that which lays before us the myſteries | 
and ceremonies of religion, viſions or appearances of the Deity, | 
Fc. miracles, and other ſupernatural things, whereof God | 


alone is the author. — Such are the book of Geneſis, the 
- Goſpels, Apocalypſe, Sc. See MIRACLE, PROPHECY, 
REVELATION, &c. | Ws 
Natural HisToRY, is a deſcription of the ſingularities of na- 
ture; its irregularities and prodigies ; and the alterations it un- 
.dergoes in the birth, progreſs, end, and uſe of things. —Such 
is Ariftotle's h:;/ory of animals; Theophraſtus's h:fory of 
plants; and the entire body of natural Hiſtory, by Pliny : Such 
alſo are Acoſta's natural hiftory of the Indies; Plott's hi/tory 
of Staffordſhire, &c. | | | 
Civil HisTORY, is that of people, ſtates, republics, commu- 
nities, cities, &c. — Such are thoſe of Thucydides, Halicar- 
- naſſeus, Livy, Polybius, Mezeray, F. Daniel, Milton, Bu- 
chanan, &c. ; TT 
Perſonal H1sToRY, is that which gives the portrait, or life of 
ſome ſingle perſon.—Such are the Lives of Plutarch, Corne- 
mus Nepos, Suetonius, &c, The lives of the painters, poets, 
philoſophers, ſaints, &'c, | 


Perſonal hiftory, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call | 


biography. See BIOGRAPHY. 5 

Singular HisTORY, is that which deſcribes a ſingle action, 
ſiege, battel, or even. war, expedition, Sc. 

Hiſtory, with regard to its form, is either ſimple, or figurate, 
or mixed, 5 ä 8 

Simple HisTORY, is that delivered without any art or foreign 
ornament ; being only a naked, and faithful recital of things, 
juſt in the manner, and order wherein they paſſed. Such are 
the chronicles of the eaſtern empire; the faſti ; chronological 

tables, journals, &c. See Fas r I. 

Figurate HIsToR xX, is that which is further enriched with 
ornaments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addreſs of the hiſto- 
rian.—Such are the political, and moral hi/tories of the Greeks, 
Romans, and moſt of the moderns. 

This latter is a kind of rational Hiſtory; which, without ſtop- 
ping at the ſhell or outſide, the appearances of things, diſco- 
vers the ſprings and movements of the ſeveral events ; enters 
into the thoughts, the breaſts of the perſons concerned therein; 
diſcovers their intentions and views; and by the reſult of en- 
terprizes, and undertakings, diſcovers the prudence or weak- 
neſs, where with they were laid, conducted, Cc. 
Theſe are much the moſt uſeful, and entertaining Hiſtories. 
To this claſs, may be peculiarly referred the Hiſtories and 
Annals of 'Tacitus, among the antients ; and thoſe of Guicci- 
ardin, T huanus, and biſhop Burnet, among the moderns. 


Mixed HIs TORx, is that which, beſide the ornaments of figured 1 


Hiſtory, calls in the proofs and authorities of ſimple hi/tory ; 


_ declarations, c. to vouch the truth of what is ſaid. —Such 
are the Biſtories, or collections of Ruſhworth ; M. Rapin, 


Ducheſne ; M. de Marca's hi/tory of Bearn, &c. 


or invented by the writer. See RoMANCE. 


Such is the Hiſtory of the civil wars of Granada; the hiſtory | 


of Don Quixote; the Ethiopic hiftory of Heliodorus, &c. 
HisToRY, in painting, denotes a picture compoſed of divers 

figures, or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction, or piece of 

hiſtory, either real or feigned. See PAINTING. 

Painters are diſtinguiſhed into portrait painters, flower and 

fruit painters, painters of beaſts and land-skips, and penny 
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See OR DONNA NCE. 


HISTRIO, in the antient drama, ſignified an ator, or co. 


median; but more eſpecially a pantomime, who exhibiteg x: 
part by geſtures, and dancing. See Com E oy N 
MIME, Qc. 05 | 


HOAR-FROST, Pruine. Sce Fnosr, and Pay, 


HOARSENESS, Raucedo, a diminution of the 


| . Voice : . 
times attended with a preternatural aſperity, ; ſome 


thereof. See Voice. or roughneſs 
The part here affected is the aſpera arteria, and parti 
its head, or the larynx. See AsPERA, and * 


The next cauſę of hoarſeneſs is a too copious effu 
1ympha upon the part. See DER FLUx ION. 
Hoarſeneſs is a ſort of catarrhous indiſpoſition, ariſing from a 
too great acrimony or faltneſs of the lymph. See CA. 
TARRH.. . ee Foryy | | f 
Sperma ceti, decoct. rapar. & rob. paſſular. are approved re. 
medies herein. Where the disorder is elan Masten 
— * are frequently of ſer vice. 
„ a ſort of hawk that preys upon f. 
does, larks, &c. See Hawk. . Fs , X \ 2 K WV 
HOBITS, a ſort of ſmall mortars, from ſix to eight inches 
diameter, mounted on carriages, made after the gun faſhion « 
uſed for annoying the enemy at a diſtance with ſmall boniks, 
See Mok r AR, and Boms, n 
HOBLERS, or HoB1LERs, HoBELARII, in our antient 
cuſtoms, were men, who by their tenure, were obliged to 
maintain a light horſe, or hobby, for the certifying any in- 


ſion of thin 


vaſion toward the ſea- ſide. | 
The name was alſo uſed for certain Iriſh knights, who uſed 
to ſerve as light horſemen upon hobbies. | 
HO CK-Tueſday Money. See the article HokE-DAx. 
_ D, a ſort of tray for carrying mortar ; in uſe among brick- 
ayers. + e | | a 
HO DE GO, a term purely Greek, dds, ſignifying guide. 
The word is chiefly uſed as the title of a book compoſed by 
Anaſtaſius the Sinaite, towards the cloſe of the fifth century; 
being a method of diſputing againſt the heretics, particularly 
the Acephalu. 5 f 
Mr. Toland has alſo publiſhed a diſſertation under the ſame 
title. Its ſubject is the pillar of fire, &c. which went be- 
fore the Iſraelites, as a guide in the deſart. | 7 
HODGE-PODGE. See the article Hor cH-PO 
HODMAN, a young. ſcholar admitted from Weſtminſter 
ſchool to be ſtudent in Chriſt's College in Oxford. See 
SCHOOL, . | 50 5 
HO E, or How, a husbandman's tool, made like a cooper's 
ad z, to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, &. | 
This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ſhould be more employ- 
ed than it is, in hacking and clearing the ſeveral corners, 
creeks, and-patches of land, in ſpare times of the year, which 
would be no ſmall advantage thereto. | 2 2 
HOG Steer, among hunters, a wild boar of three years old. 
See HUNTING. _ | A; 
HOGGET), or HoREIL, is a young ſheep of the ſecond 
ear. FN 
HOGENHINE, HoGHENHEYNE, or rather AGEN- 
HINE, g. d. own ſervant ; he that comes gueſtwiſe to an 
inn, or houſe, and lies there the third night : after this he 
was accounted of that family; and if he offended the king's 
peace, his hoſt was anſwerable for him, See T H1RD night 
awn hind. | e — | 
HO GOE, properly, HAur- or, a meſs in cookery, de- 
nominated from its high ſavour, or reliſh. ' | 


. 


Its preparations, ingredients, &c. are various. — Its baſis is 
uſually ſome fleſh, e. g. leg of 'mutton, minced with ſuet, 
and ſavoury + herbs, as ſhalot, thyme, ſpinage, &c. added 
| thereto, with ſeaſoning of ſalt and pepper, and yolks of eggs: 
the whole worked up into a ball, and thus boiled; frequently, 
in the body of a cabbage, firſt faſhioned like a duck, or other 
fowl, with a head ſtuck on.—lt remains to be ſerved up with 
a proper ſauſe, as butter, yolks of eggs, anchovies, &'c. 
HOGSHEAD, a meaſure, or veſſel of wine, or oil; con- 
taining the fourth part of a tun; or 63 gallons. See Ms4- 
SURE, Tux, GALLON, Cc. 2 = 
Two of theſe hog/heads make a pipe or but. See PIE. 
The diſtillers weigh their veſſels when full, and for a 50 
Ju allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and twenty 
two pound, cask and liquor. ” 
HOKE-DAY, Hock-DAv, or Hock-TUESDAY, in our 
antient cuſtoms, (Dies martis quem quindenam paſche vocant) 
the ſecond tueſday after Eaſter week. | 
This day was very remarkable in former times, inſomuch 35 
to be uſed on the ſame footing with Michaelmas, for a gene- 
ral term or time of account.—We find leaſes without date 
reſerving ſo much rent payable ad duos anni ter mins, ſcil. 
le hoke- day, & ad feſtum ſancti Michaelis, See the article 
QUARTER, _. | 35310 
In the accounts of Magdalen college, Oxford, there 1s yearly 
an allowance, pro mulieribus hoctantibus, of ſome manors o 


painters, — The firſt place is univerſally allowed to hi/ory | 


theirs in Hampſhire 3 where the men hock the women on _ 


painters, as the moſt difficult, maſterly, and ſublime province. 
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days, & contra on Tueſdays. — The meaning of it is, that 
on that day the women in merriment ſtop the ways with 
and pull paſſengers to them, deſiring ſomething to be 

laid out in pious. uſes, | | 


OKE-DAY Money, or Hox r-TUESDAY Money, a tribute | 


* antiently paid the landlord, for giving his tenants and bondmen 
leave to celebrate hock-day, or hoke-day; in memory of the 
expulſion of the domineering Danes. See Hokt-Day. 

HOLD of a Ship, the loweſt part of the ſhip; including all 
that part lying between the keelſon, and the lower-deck.—See 
Tab. Ship, Hg. 2. lit. G. fig. 2. n. 116; ſee alſo 8h17, &c. 
In the hold are the ſteward's room, the powder room, the 
bread room, and the boatſwain's room; divided from each 

other by bulk- heads. 
The hold is the ſtore room in a merchant ſhip, or the place 
wherein the goods, at leaſt all the heavier and more cumber- 
ſome, are ſtowed. The reſt are diſpoſed between the two 
decks ; at leaſt in Dutch ſhips, which have their holds very 
ſhallow, and the ſpace between the decks, high. 


'To find the burden of a ſhip, the held is to be meaſured. See | 


BURDEN. =—_ | 
HOLD-FAST, an iron hook in ſhape of the letter 8, fixed 


in a wall to retain and ſupport it. 


HOLLAND, in the linnen drapery, a fine, white, even, | 


cloſe kind of linnen cloth, chiefly uſed for ſhirts, ſheets, &c. 
See Cor H. £5] . : 
It is chiefly wrought in the provinces of Holland, Frizeland, 
and other parts of the united provinces; whence the appellation, 
'The principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is at Haerlem, whi- 
ther it is ſent from moſt other parts as ſoon as wove, there to 
be whitened the enſuing ſpring. 
That manufactured in Frizeland is the moſt eſteemed, and 
called frize holland. It is the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt coloured 
of any of that fineneſs.—lt is never calendered, nor thicken- 
ed as the reſt ; but is imported juſt as it comes from the whit- 
- ter. —Tt is diſtinguiſhed by its being yard, quarter and half 
wide; which is half a quarter more than thoſe commonly 
called frize Hollands, which are not right. | 
wiix HOLLAND is very white and fine, and is chiefly uſed for 
ſhirts ; being the ſtrongeſt of any for its fineneſs, except true 
frize. It is juſt yard wide, 


. Alcemaer HOLLAND, is a very ſtrong cloth, and wears exceed- | 


ing well. It is about yard, quarter and half wide, 
HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave moulding, about a 
. quadrant of a circle; by ſome called caſement, by others an 
abacus, See CASEMENT, &c. 4 


HOL Low Square, is a body of foot drawn up with an empty | 


ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drums, and baggage; 
facing, and covered by the pikes every way to oppoſe the 
horſe. See SQUARE. | 7 : 

HoL Low Taver, in for 
mainder of two briſures, to join the curtin to the orillon: 

' where the ſmall ſhot are played, that they may not be ſo much 
expoſed to the view of the enemy. Harris. See TOWER, &c. 

HOLM“, HuLmvs, ſignifies as much as _ amnica, a 
river-iſland, according to Bede; or plain graſſy ground upon 
the water- ſide, or in the water, according to Camden. | 

* Where any place is called by the name Holn, or where this ſyl- 
lable is joined with any other in the name of a place, it ſignifies 
it to be ſurrounded with waters. As the flatholmes, the ſtep- 
holmes, near Briſtol. — If the ſituation of the place be not near 
the water, it may fignify a hilly place; for Bolm, in Saxon, does 
alſo ſignify an Hill, or cliff. | 

HOLOCAUST *, a kind of ſacrifice, wherein the whole 

offering is burnt, or conſumed by fire; called alſo, in ſcrip- 
ture,  burnt-offering. See SACRIFICE, and OBLATION. 

*The word is Greek, GAozavroy, formed from 5a@-, totus, 
whole; and xaiw, uro, igne abſumo, T conſume with fire. 

HOLOGRAPHUM *, in the civil law, ſomething writ- 
ten wholly in the hand-writing of the perſon who ſigns it. 

The word is Greek, compoſed of de,, all, and yew, I write. 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of a teſtament, written 
wholly in the teſtator's own hand. See TESTAMENT. 
The Romans did not approve of holographic teſtaments; and 
though Valentinian authorized them by a novel, they are not 
uſed where the civil law is in full force. 

HOLOME TER“, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving 
univerſally for the taking of all ſorts of meaſures, both on the 
earth, and in the heavens. | 

*The word is Greek, compoſed of à e., all, and wleww, I 
meaſure. i : | 


The holometer is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominat- | 


ed pantometer, _ 
HOLSOM.—A fhip is ſaid to be ho/ſom at ſea, when ſhe 

will hull, try, and ride well, without rolling or labouring. 
HOLYNESS, or Hol IN Ess, ſanctity; the quality which 


conſtitutes or denominates a perſon, or thing Holy; i. e. pure, 


or exempt of ſin. See SIN. 
HoLyNess is alſo uſed in reſpect of perſons and things that are 

ſacred, i. e. ſet apart to the ſervice of God, and the uſes of 

religion, See SACRED, and SAINT. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, holy days, holy ordinances, the holy Bible, 

boly poſpels, holy war, Sc. — The Roman catholics call the 
OL, I. | 


tification, is a rounding made of the re- 


HOM 


Inquiſition, the holy tribunal; the ſee of Rome, the holy fees 
Oc. See InquisITION, Ce. | "4 

| Holy oil, holy water, c. See UncTion, WaTxR, &. 

. Paleſtine is particularly called the holy land, and Jeruſalem the 
holy city. — Princes — made a practice of going to ſig- 
nalize their religion in the 5% land; who, if they had had 
any religion, would have ſtaid at home. See CRoisADE. 
In Romiſh countries, one third part of the year is taken up in 


ſtated holy days, beſides Sundays, 
HoLy Thurſday, is what we otherwiſe call aſcenſion day; being 


SUNTIDE., 4885 N 
Hor Wk, is the laſt week of Lent, called alſo paſſion week. 
See LENT, and Pass10n. 2 
Hor v Year, is ſometimes uſed for the year of Jubilee. See 
JUBILEE..: - r 
In the Jewiſh tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, were 
two places; the one called the holy, ſanctum; and the other, 
which was more retired, the holy of holies, ſanctum ſanctorum, 
or the ſanctuary. See SANCTUARY, | 


this latter place was the ark of the covenant kept. See 
ARK. e 

HoLVNESs is alſo a title or quality attributed to the pope ; as 
that of majeſty is to kings. See TITLE, QuaLiTY, &c. 
Even kings, writing to tie pope, addreſs him under the vene- 
rable appellation of your holyneſs, or holy father; in Latin, 
ſanctiſſime, or beatiſſime pater. See Pops. 8 
Antiently the ſame title, holyneſs, was given to all biſhops; 
as appears in S. Auguſtin, Fortunatus, Nicholas I. Caffiodore, 
Sc. — S. Gregory compliments ſome of his cotemporary bi- 
ſhops with, your beatitude, your holyneſs. | 3 


under the title of holyneſs, in regard of their being anointed 
with holy oil at their coronation. — Du Cange adds, that 
ſome of the kings of England have had the ſame attribute; 
and that the Orientals have frequently refuſed it to the pope, 
Order of the Ho LY GHosrT, is a military order. in France, the 
principal, in point of dignity, in that kingdom. See ORDER, 
and KNIGHT. 
It was inſtituted by king Henry III. in 1569, in memory of 
three great events happening on the ſame day, viz. his birth, 
acceſſion to the crown of France, and election to that of 
Poland; and is to conſiſt of 100 knights only; who, to be ad- 
mitted, are to make proof of their nobility for three deſcents. 
The king is the grand maſter or ſovereign, and takes the oath 
as ſuch on his coronation day ; whereby he ſolemnly vows to 
maintain for ever the order of the holy Ghe/?, and not to ſuf- 
fer it to ſhrink, fall, or diminiſh, ſo long as it is in his power 
to hinder it ; npr ever. to attempt to alter or diſpenſe with 
any of the irrevocable ſtatutes of the order. 
The knights are all to wear a gold croſs, hung about the 
neck by a blue filk ribbon or collar; and the officers and com- 
manders are alſo to wear a croſs ſewed on the left fide of 
their cloaks, robes, and other upper garments. h 
Before they receive the order of the holy Ghost, that of S. Mi- 


arms are ſurrounded with a double collar. 

HoLy GHosT, in heraldry.-—Cyofs of the HoLy Gnosr, con- 
ſiſts of a circle in the middle, and on it the holy Ghoft in figure 
of a dove: the four arms are drawn narrow from the centre, 


each of them into two ſharp points, upon each of which is a 
pearl. See CRoss. s ; | | 
From the intervals of the circle between the arms, iſſue four 
flower-de-Juces. — This is the croſs worn by the knights of 
the order of the holy Ghoſt in France. : 
HoLy-Roop Day, a feſtival obſerved by the Roman catholics, 
in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour's croſs. See Ex- 
ALTATION of the croſs. 1590 | 
HoLy-WaATER Sprintle, among hunters, ſignifies the tail of a 
fox. See T air. EG | 

HOMAGE®, in its general ſenſe, denotes the reverence, 


prince, or other ſuperior. See LoRD, &c. 


*The word is formed of the Latin, homo, man; by reaſon when 
the tenant takes this oath, he ſays, Ego devenia homo weſter, I 


manbocd: ſo, the homage of his tenant, and the manhood of 
his tenant, is all one. Coke on Litil. fol. 64. 


Homace, HomMacium, Homini1vum, in law, is an engage- 
ment or promiſe of fidelity, which the vaſſal or tenant who 


FEE, VASs AL, Lok, &c. 
In the original grants of lands and tenements by way of fee, 
the lord did not only tie his tenants in certain ſervices; but 
alſo took a ſubmiſſion, with promiſe and oath to be true an 
loyal to him as their lord and bene facto. . 
This ſubmiſſion, Cc. is called homage, the form whereof, as 
appointed by ſtat. 17 Edward II. is in theſe words: When a 
free-man ſhall do homage 8 his lord, of whom he holdeth 
; — 5 5 1 


holy days, ſaints days, Ce. In Scotland, they obſerve no 
0 - 


ten days before Whitſunday. See AscENSL1OM, and WHiT- | 


The holy was ſeparated from the holy of holies by a veil. —In 


The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople were alſo addreſſed 


chael is conferred, as a neeeſſary ſtep ;- for which reaſon their 


and widening to the ends, where the returning lines divide 


reſpect, and ſubmiſſion which a perſon yields his maſter, lord, 


become your man: for the ſame reaſon, homage is alſo called 


holds a fee, renders to the lord when admitted thereto, See 


un 
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HOM 
in chief, he ſhall hold his hands together between the hands 
of his lord, and ſhall ſay thus: I become your man from 
© this day forth for my life, for member, and for worldly ho- 
© nour ; and ſhall owe you my faith, for the land I hold of 
© you; ſaving the faith that T owe unto our ſovereign lord the 
p Ty and to mine other lords. Wt 
In this manner the lord of the fee, for which homage is due, 
takes homage of every tenant as he comes to the land or fee. 
Glanvil, indeed, excepts women ; who only perform homage 
by their husbands; in regard homage is ſuppoſed to have a 
more immediate relation to ſervice in war ; but Fitzherbert 
denies the exception. Nat. Brev. fol. 157. 
It is added, that biſhops do no homage, but only fealty, and, 
probably, for the ſame reaſon as women, Yet do we read, 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury does homage on his knees to 
our kings at their coronotion ; and that the biſhop of .Man is 
 homager to the earl of Derby. ; | 
. Fulbeck reconciles this: By our law, ſays he, a religious man 
may do homage; but may not ſay to the lord, Ego devenio 
** bomovefter ; becauſe he has already profeſſed himſelf to be only 
| God's man; but he may ſay to him, I do. unto you homage, 
« and to you ſhall be faithful and loyal.” N 
Homage and fealty, or faith, are two diſtinct things, different 
duties. See FEALTY. 5 
Originally, homage was performed by the gentleman, and fealty 
by the peaſant. Others ſay, that homage was that performed to 
the lord himſelf ; and fealty to his ſeneſchal or ſteward, for his 
lord. — It is added, that he who holds lands for term of life, 
owes homage, but not fealty. | 


| Biſhops: take the oath of fealty and loyalty to the king for the | 


temporalities they hold of him; but without homage or val- 
ſalage. See BISHOP. | 
\Homact-Lizce, a more extenſive kind of homage, where- 
by the vaſſal held of the lord, not only for his land, but for 
his perſon.—80 that the lord might uſe him againſt all man- 
kind, whether within or without the kingdom, excepting the 
king. See LIEOR. 


This kind of homage was rendered bare-headed, with the | 


hands joined on the goſpels, one knee on the ground, and with- 
out ſword, girdle, or ſpurs. — B 
from frank homage. See FRANK. 
There are alſo other diſtinctions of homage ; as, | 
Plain HomaGE, or homage of a fee, where no oath of fidelity 
is taken. EP 
HomMaAGE of Devotion, which is a donation made to the church, 


and does not import any duty or ſervice at all. 


HoMAGE of Peace, which a perſon makes to another after a. 


reconciliation, as an aſſurance that he will no longer diſturb 
his peace, &c. „ 


Ho MAE, again, is divided into new, or that performed upon. 


the grant of the fee; and auncgſtrel. . | 

Ho MAG E Auncęſtrel, is where a man, and his anceſtors, time 

out of mind, have held their land of the lord and his anceſ- 
tors by homage. | : 
If ſuch lord have received homage, he is bound to acquit the 
tenant againſt all other lords above him, of every manner of 
ſervice : and if the tenant has done homage to his lord, and 
is impleaded, and vouches the lord to warranty, the lord' is 
bound to warrant him; and if the tenant loſe, he ſhall re- 
cover in value againſt the lord, ſo much of the lands as he 

had at the time of the voucher, or any time after. See 
VoUCHER. | | 

HoMAGE is alſo uſed for the jury in a court-baron ; becauſe 


commonly conſiſting of ſuch as pay homage to the lord of | 


the fee. See Jury, and CouRT-BARON. | 
HoMAGE is alſo taken, in ſome caſes, for the particular place 
or diſtrict where the ſervices are to be performed. ; 
HOMAGER, a perſon that does, or is bound to do, homage 
to another, See HomaAGE. 3 
This lordſhip is ſo extenſive, that there are above an hun- 
dred and twenty tenants or homggers therein. 
HOMAGIO reſpectuande, a writ iſſued out to the eſcheator, 
commanding him to deliver ſeiſin of lands to the heir that is 
at full age, notwithſtanding his homage not being done. 
HOMESOKEN *, or rather HamsoKEn, ſometimes alſo 
written HamsoCa, and HamsoCNna, the privilege, or pro- 
tection which every man enjoys in his own houſe. 


 '* Hamſokne, hoc o/f quietus eſſ de amerciamentis pro ingreſſu ho- | 


ſpitii violenter & ſine licentia contra pacem regis, & quod te- 


neatis placita de hujuſmodi tranſgreſſione in curia vera. W. 


Thorn, 2030. 


Hence, he who invades that freedom, is properly ſaid, fran- . 


gere hamſocam, or hamſocnam. 
This ſeems to amount to what we now call burglary, which 


is a crime of a heinous nature, as being not only a breach | 


of the king's peace, but a breach of that liberty which a man 
hath in his houſe, which, as we commonly ſay, ſhould be 


his caſtle, and therefore ought not to be invaded. Bracten, 


Lib. III See BURGLARY, 
HOME-ST ALL, a manſion-houſe, or ſeat in the country. 
Rut, See MANSION. | 


y which it was diſtinguiſhed 


HOMER, or Gomor, a Jewiſh meaſure, 
tent part of the epha. See Meare, and ErRA. 
HOMICIDE, in common law, the killing of a man 


containing the 


Homicide is divided into voluntary and caſual. 7 
Caſual Homic1De, is either merely — 4 
caſual, is when a perſon kills another by pure. miſcha 
being about his lawful occaſions; as in the caſe of an a "hs 
ping out of a man's hand, or falling off the helve white * 
as. a tree, See CHance-MepLty. 0 
t is accounted mixed, when there is neg ligen 2 
other unwarrantable circumſtance attending 222 * 
MANSLAUGHTER. e e 0a 
Voluntary HoMIc IDE, is that which is deliberate, and co 
mitted with a ſet purpoſe, and mind to kill; and js either 
with a precedent malice, or without.— The former js m £ 
der, which is a felonious killing, with malice prepenſe thy 
perſon in the realm, living under the king's protection. 5 & 
V“, originally ſignifies a conference or 
tion; but has ſince been applied to an exhortation kt \ 
mon delivered to the people. See PrEAcninG; : : 
The word is Greek, $a ; formed of Suinog, retus aſſem- 
ny 58 ey: RE a ag Yew . , 5 
e Greek, homilia, ſays M. Fleury, ſignifies àa familiar 
diſcourſe; like the Latin pf Soap and Slcourſes delivered in 
the church took theſe denominations, to intimate that the 
were not harangues, or matters of oſtentation and flouriſh 
like thoſe of profane orators ; but familiar diſcourſes, as of 
a maſter to his diſciples, or a father to his children. 
All the homzlies of the Greek and Latin fathers are com- 
poſed by biſhops. —We have none of Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other learned perſons; by reafon, in the 
firſt ages, none but biſhops were admitted to preach. 
The privilege was not ordinarily allowed to prieſts, till toward 
the fifth century,—S., Chryſoſtom was the firſt presbyter that 
preached ſtatedly : Origen and S. Auguſtin alſo preached, but 
it was by a peculiar licence or privilege, 
Photius diſtinguiſhes homily from ſermon ; in that the Bo- 
mily was performed in a more familiar manner; the prelate 
interrogating and talking to the people; and they, in their 
turn, anſwering and interrogating him : ſo that it was pro- 


more form, and in the pulpit, after the manner of the ora- + 
tors. See ORATION, HARANGUE, &c, . 
There are ſeveral fine homilies of the fathers ſtill exant; 
and particularly of S. Chryſoſtom, S. Gregory, Cc. 
HOMINE capto in withernamium, a writ for apprehending 
him that has taken any bondman or woman, and Jed him or 
her out of the county; ſo that he or ſhe cannot be reple- 
vied according to law. See WITHERNAM, 
Ho MIN E replegiando, a writ for the bailing of a man out of 
priſon. See BAiL, REPLEvY, @c. | 
HOMINICOLZ@ *, in antiquity, a name which the Apol- 
linariſts gave to the orthodox, to denote them worſhippers of 
man. See APOLLINARISTS. | 
The word is formed of the Latin, homo, hominis, man, and 
colo, I worſhip. 
As the orthodox maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was God-man; 
the Apollinariſts accuſed them of adoring a man, and called 
them Hominicolæ. | | 
HOMOCEN TRIC*, in aſtronomy, a term of the ſame 
import with concentric. See CONCENTRIC. 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of 5wos, alike, ſimilar, and 
+ ug, centre. ä 
The hypotheſis of Ptolemy is explained by means of divers 
homocentric and excentric circles. See ECCENTRIC, Cc. 


rhetoric, whereby ſeveral nouns end in like caſes: e. g. me- 
rentes, flentes, lachrymantes, & miſerantes. : 
HOMOEOTELEUTON, OMOIOTEAEYTON, a 
figure in rhetoric, whereby feveral verbs in a ſentence are made 
to end alike: as, eos deduct, evehi quam deſeri malui.—Or, ut 
vivis invidioſe, delinguis ſtudioſe, loqueris adioſe. © 
HOMOGENEOUS*®, oMOTrEN EZ, or HomoGENEAL, 
is a term applied to various ſubjects, to denote, that they 
conſiſt of fimilar parts, or parts of the ſame nature and kind, 
In contradiſtinction to,heterogeneous, where the parts are 
of different natures, c. See HETEROGENEOUS. 
* The word is compoſed of the Greek, dog, like, fimilar, and 
Fierog, genus, kind. Jes ' | 
Natural bodies, for the generality, are compoſed of homege- 
neous parts; as a diamond, a metal, &c.—Artificial bodies, 
on the contrary, are aſſemblages of heterogeneous parts, or 
| parts of different qualities; as a building, of ſtone, wood, &c. 
HomoGeneaL Light, is that whoſe rays are all of one and 
the ſame colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflexibility. 
See LickT, and Ra cx. | 
| HomMoOGENEAL Numbers, are thoſe of the ſame kind and nature. 
See NumBrR. | N 7 : 
 HomoGENEAL Surds, are ſuch as have one common radical 


lien; as of : 27, and of 3. See SURD. 


HOMOGENEUM Comparationis, in algebra, the known 


quantity 


or mixed, — Mk 


perly a converſation ; whereas the ſermon was delivered with 


HOMOEOPTO TON, oO Taro, a figure in 


" 
= ; A 
q * 4 : 6 


quantity in an | equation; called alſo abſolute number. See | 


EQUATION, od LATER 2s 8 ; 
It is called homogeneum comparationis, of compariſon, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the other terms; which, though homogene- 
- ous as well as this, i. e. always raiſed to the ſame degree of 
wer, are not the quantities to which things are here com- 
pared or referred. | | | . 
HOMOIOMERICAL Principles, a peculiar kind of prin- 
ciples, ſuppoſed by Anaxagoras in all mixed bodies ; being 
determinate numbers of ſuch ſimilar principles, as, when they 
came to be parts, e. g. of an animal body, would there 
make ſuch maſſes and combinations as their nature required, 
viz. the ſanguinary particles would then meet all together 
and make blood, the urinous particles conſtitute urine, the 
offeous ones bones, the carneous fleſh, &c. See PRINCI- 


HOMOLOGATIONS®, in the civil law, the act of con- 


firming or rendering a thing more valid and ſolemn, by a 


publication, repetition, or recognition thereof. 

The word comes from the Greek, 5poxoyia, conſent, aſſent, 
formed of 5p@-, fimilts, alike, and Aoyog, of Ayu, dicere, to 
fay, 9. d. to ſay the ſame thing, to conſent, agree. 

The creditors have ſigned the contract; there remains no- 
ching but to get it homologated, See CONFIRMATION. | 
HOMOLOGOUS®, in geometry, is applied to the cor- 
reſpondent ſides of ſimilar figures; which are ſaid to be Homo- 

Jogous, or in proportion to each other. See SIMILAR, 

* The word is Greek, compoſed of à nos, ſimilar, and A0, 
ratio, reaſon, 9. d. quantities alike to each other in ratio. 

So if the ratio of A to B, be the ſame as of C to D; here A 

is homologous to C, as B to D; by reaſon of the ſimilitude 
between the antecedents and conſequents. The two antece- 

dents, and the two conſequents, then, in any continued geo- 
metrical, proportion, are homologous terms, See RaTio. | 
Thus, the baſe of one triangle, is Homolagous to the baſe of 
another ſimilar triangle: ſo, in ſimilar triangles, the fides op- 
polite to equal angles, are ſaid to be homologous, See T'R1- 

ANGLE. | 

Equiangular, or ſimilar triangles, have their homologous ſides 

proportional, 20, . 

All ſimilar rectangles are to each other, as the ſquares of their 
© homologous ſides. See RECTANGLE. | | 
HomoLocaus*Things, in logic, are ſuch as agree in name, but 

are of IFerent natures. — Theſe coincide with what we 
otherwiſe call equivocal and homonymous terms, See Ei- 
VOCAL. | 


HOMONYMITIA, in logic, an e uivocation. See Homo-| 


"NYMON, Ce. | 


HOMONYMON®, "OMONYMON, in logic, a word 
- which has different meanings; or which is uſed to expreſs | 


things of different nature, and quality. 
The word is compoſed of e, fimilis, and the Tonic ove for 
oyopea, Name. 


 Homonyma are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called polyſe- | 


ma, and equivocals, See EQUivocaL. $ 

HOMOOUSIOS, OMOQTEIOZ, among divines, a be- 
ing of the ſame ſubſtance, or eſſence with another. See SUB-! 
STANCE ; ſee alſo PERSON, HOST Ass, Cc. | 
The divinity of Chriſt having been denied by the Ebionites 

and Cerinthians in the firſt century; by the Theodotians in 
the ſecond ; by the Artemonians at the beginning of the third; 
and the Samoſatenians, or Paulians, towards the cloſe of the 
ſame; A council was aſſembled at Antioch in 272, wherein 


Paulus Samoſatenus, head of this laſt ſea, and biſhop of An- 


tioch, was condemned and depoſed ; and a decree - publiſhed. 
wherein Chriſt is aſſerted to be God of God, and 5owsoes, 
7. e. conſubſtantial with the Father. See ConsUBsTAN- 
TIAL. | ; | 

HOM OO USIANS®, Homovs1ans, Homovs1anisTs, 


HomovusSI1AsTs, are names which the Arians antiently gave 


to the orthodox, by reaſon they held that God the Son is 
homooufios, i. e. conſubſtantial with the Father. See He- 
TEROUSIANS, TRINITY, &c. 
The word 4 formed —— Greek, à Ro, Or gpororas, fig- 
ni e ſame ſubſtance. | 
n 4 £ cap rn who was an Arian, publiſh- 
ed a reſcript, directed to all the homoouſtan biſhops. See 
PERSON, &c. 
HOM OPHAGI. See the article OMoyrmHaci. 
HOMUNCIONISTS*, HomuncionisTE, a ſet of 
heretics, the followers of Photinus z and from him alſo called 
Photinians. See PHOTINIANS. 


The word is formed of the Latin, bomuncio, a diminutive of 


homo, man; g. d. little man. 


They had this appellation in reſpect of their denying the two 


natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that he was only mere | 


man, 

HOMUNCIONITES, Homvuncionirz, were a ſet 
of antient heretics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing dogma it was, that 
the image of God was impreſſed on the body, not on the 
ſoul, or mind of man. | 


HOND-HABEND. See the article HAN DP-HABEN D. 


H ONE, a fine ſort of whet- ſtone, whereon to ſet a razor, or | 


. 
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See PETRIF ACTION. | Wy 
Of theſe there are ſaid to be ſome in Oxfordſhire, that will. 
be thus petrified in a very ſhort time. | 
HONEY, Mel, a ſweet fort of juice ſucked from vegetables 
dy the bees, and repoſited in their combs, See Wax. 
Honey is properly one of the juices afforded by the flowers, 
and is found to exude from all ſorts thereof ; the very bitter- 
eſt, as aloes and colocynth, not excepted. _ 
In all male flowers that have utricles at the bottom of the 
 petala, is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in good plenty; 
whence it is, that we ſee the children gather cowſlips, fox- 
| gloves, honey - ſuck les, &c. and ſuck the Honey from them. 
The bees too viſit theſe flowers; and putting in their proho- 
ſcides, or trunks, ſuck out the honey juice, and load their 
ſtomachs therewith; to be afterwards diſcharged and laid up 
in their combs i=S0 that honey is a vegetable ſubſtance, 
In the belly of the bee is a ſmall tranſparent bladder, which 
is the proper receptacle of the Honey: when the animal finds 
this full, it returns, enters one of the cells, and diſcharges it 
there by that part of the head ſituate between the two jaws, 
which it extends wider than ordinary, moving its head at the 
ſame time this way and that, — If a drop happen to be ill 
placed, it ſucks it up again by its proboſcis, and diſcharges it 
anew;——W hen a cell is filled with honey, they ſtop it up with 
wax for winter ſtore, See Wax. 5 
Honey was antiefftly taken for a dew that fell or deſcended 
on the flowers; but what proves this a miſtake, is, that the 
bees only gather it after the ſun is up, when there is no dew 
left: it muſt therefore be either a liquor prepared in the 
flower, and excreted by its proper veſſel, like manna. See 
Manna, and Dew. © WY wy 
Or rather, it appears to be the fine duff, or farina ſæcundans 
of the apices. —For, according to the obſervations of M. du 
' Vernay, the bees, when in ſearch of honey, fix on no other 
parts but the flamina and apices, and not on ſuch as yield any 
other liquor. See FARIN A. = 
What is very remarkable, is, that honey, in virtue of its ve- 
getable nature, is diſcovered by M. Lemery to contain iron; 
which diſcovery may ſerve as an anſwer to M, Geoffroy's 
chemical queſtion, viz. Whether there is any part of a plant 
without iron? For if ſo delicate an extract from the fineſt 
part of the flower, and this further elaborated in the little 


ſeeing any ſo, See IRoN, and PLANT. 

We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow. —The white, 
mel album, called alſo virgin honey, trickles out ſpontaneouſly 
from the comb, by turning it up, or breaking it. ; 
The ſecond, mel flavum, is ſqueezed from the combs in a 
preſs, after having firſt ſoftened them with a little water over 
the fire.— There is alſo an intermediate fort, of a yellowiſh 
white colour, drawn by expreflion, without fire. | 
Honey left to ſtand two or three days, , purges itſelf ; throw- 
ing up a ſcum of wax and other droſs, which is to be taken 

| * | 


off. 
Some naturaliſts will have honey to be of a different quality, 
according to the difference of the flowers or plants the bees 
ſuck it from. — Accordingly, Strabo relates, that there is a 
kind of honey in Pontus, which is a ſtrong poiſon ; being 
procured by bees which feed upon aconite and wormwood, 
F. Lamberti, in his account of Mingrelia, aſſures us of the 
contrary ; and affirms it the beſt honey in the world, by rea- 
ſon of the great quantity of bawm growing there. —He adds, 
that there is another very white kind of honey, hard as ſu- 
gar, and which does not ſtick to the hands. 
The antients ranked ſugar and manna among the ſpecies of 
honey. See SUGAR, and Manna, © 
Honey has conſiderable medicinal virtues |; being reputed a 
good detergent and cleanſer; and in that quality uſed both 
internally and externally, for the viſcera, wounds, ulcers, &c, 
Honey is the baſts of ſeveral compoſitions in pharmacy. — 
Of honey, with the addition of roſes or violets, mercurialis, 
Sc. is made mel roſatum, mercuriale, helleboratum, &c. 
There is alſo a mel ſcilliticum, or a preparation of ſquills : 
mel paſſulatum violatum, made with raifins boiled in hot 
water: and mel anthoſatum, made of roſemary flowers. 
The chemiſts alſo draw a water, a ſpirit, an oil, &c. from 
honey. | 
Honey is alſo an ingredient in ſeveral drinks, as mum, methe- 

glin, &c. See Mum, MeTHEGLiN, &c. 

Wild Honey. — S. Adaman, abbot of Hii, in his deſcription 
of holy places, obſerves, that in the place where S. John 
Baptift lived in the deſart, there are locuſts which the poor 
people boil with oil, and a ſort of herbs with large long leaves 
of a milk colour, and a taſte like that of honey ; and that 
this is what in ſcripture is called wild honey, See AcR1Do- 
PHAGI. | | 

Honey-Coms, a waxen ſtructure, full of cells, framed by the 


Hox EY, &c. 


penknife. See STONE. 


The great ſagacity and-contrivance of the bees in making 


their 


It is of a yellowiſh colour, being holly- wood petrified or 
changed into ſtone, by lying in the water for a certain ſeaſon. 


viſcera of the inſect, be not void of iron, we may deſpair of 


bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, &c. See CELL, Wax, 
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HO M 

in chief, he ſhall hold his hands together between the hands 
of his lord, and ſhall ſay thus: I become Zo on man from 
© this day forth for my life, for member, and for worldly ho- 
© nour ; and ſhall owe you my faith, for the land I hold of 
© you; ſaving the faith that I owe unto our ſovereign lord the 
p 5 and to mine other lords. pA 

In this manner the lord of the fee, for which homage is due, 

takes homage of every tenant as he comes to the land or fee. 

Glanvil, indeed, excepts women ; who only perform homage 
by their husbands; in regard homage is ſuppoſed to have a 

more immediate relation to ſervice in war ; but Fitzherbert 

denies the exception. Nat. Brev. fol. 157. 

It is added, that biſhops do no homage, but only fealty, and, 
probably, for the ſame reaſon as women. Yet do we read, 

that the archbiſhop of Canterbury does homage on his knees to 
our kings at their coronotion; and that the biſhop of . Man is 
' bomager to the earl of Derby. 5 
Fulbeck reconciles this: By our law, ſays he, a religious man 
may do Homage; but may not ſay to the lord, Ego devenio 


bomo vęſter; becauſe he has already profeſſed himſelf to be only 


— God's man; but he may ſay to him, © I do. unto you homage, 
and to you ſhall be faithful and loyal. * 
Homage and fealty, or faith, are two diſtinct things, different 
duties. See FEALTY. | 
Originally, homage was performed by the gentleman, and fealty 
by the peaſant. Others ſay, that homage was that performed to 
the lord himſelf ; and fealty to his ſeneſchal or ſteward, for his 
lord. — It is added, that he who holds lands for term of lite, 
owes homage, but not fealty. 5 | 
Biſhops: take the oath of fealty and loyalty to the king for the 
temporalities they hold of him; but without homage or vaſ- 
ſalage. See BisHoP. | 


HoMACGE-LIEOE, a more extenſive kind of homage, where- 


by the vaſſal held of the lord, not only for his land, but for 


his perſon.—So that the lord might uſe him againſt all man- | 


kind, whether within or without the kingdom, excepting the 
| king. See LI EOE. | 


This kind of homage was rendered bare-headed, with the | 


hands joined on the goſpels, one knee on the ground, and with- 
out ſword, girdle, or ſpurs. — B 
from frank homage. See FRANK. N 
There are alſo other diſtinctions of homage ; as, 
Plain HomaGE, or homage of a fee, where no oath of fidelity 
is taken. N | 
HoMAGE of Devotion, which is a donation made to the church, 
and does not import any duty or ſervice at all, 


HoMAGE of Peace, which a perſon makes to another after a 


_ reconciliation, as an aſſurance that he will no longer diſturb 
his peace, &c. | 


Ho MAE, again, is divided into new, or that performed upon. 


the grant of the fee; and auncęſtrel. + | 
Homace Auncgſtrel, is where a man, and his anceſtors, time 
out of mind, have held their land of the lord and his anceſ- 
tors by homage. | , 
Tf ſuch lord have received homage, he is bound to acquit the 
tenant againſt all other lords above him, of every manner of 
ſervice : and if the tenant has done homage to his lord, and 
is impleaded, and vouches the lord to warranty, the lord is 
bound to warrant him ; and if the tenant loſe, he ſhall re- 
cover in value againſt the lord, ſo much of the lands as he 


| had at the time of the voucher, or any time after. See 


VoUCHER. | 
HoMAGE is alſo uſed for the jury in a court-baron ; becauſe 


commonly conſiſting of ſuch as pay homage to the lord of | 


the fee. See JURY, and CouRr-BARON. : | 
HoM AE is alſo taken, in ſome caſes, for the particular place 
or diſtrict where the ſervices are to be performed. 
HOMAGER, a perſon that does, or is bound to do, homage 
to another. See HomAGE. 


This lordſhip is ſo extenſive, that there are above an hun- 


dred and twenty tenants or homggers therein. 

HOMAGIO reſpe#uando, a writ iſſued out to the eſcheator, 
commanding him to deliver ſeiſin of lands to the heir that is 
at full age, notwithſtanding his homage not being done, 

HOMESOKEN x, or rather HamsoKEN, ſometimes alſo 

written HAMSOc A, and HamsoCNa, the privilege, or pro- 
tection which every man enjoys in his own houſe. 

| -* Hamſokne, hoc eſt quietus efje de amerciamentis pro ingrefſu ho- 

ſpitii violenter & fine licentia contra pacem regis, & quod te- 


neatis placita de hujuſmodi tranſgreſione in curia veftra. W. 


Thorn, 2030. 


Hence, he who invades that freedom, is properly ſaid, fran- | 


gere hamſocam, or hamſocnam. 
This ſeems to amount to what we now call burglary, which 


is a crime of a heinous nature, as being not only a breach | 
of the king's peace, but a breach of that liberty which a man 
hath in his houſe, which, as we commonly ſay, ſhould be 
his caſtle, and therefore ought not to be invaded. Braden, | 
Lib. III See BURGLARY. 

HOME-ST ALL, a manſion-houſe, or ſeat in the country. 
Ruit, See MANSION. | 


y which it was diſtinguiſhed 
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HOMER, or Gomos, a Jewiſh meaſure; contain 

tent part of the epha. See Meg 1 the 

HOMICIDE, in common law, the killing of a man, 

Err A is divided into voluntary and. caſed. [fe 9 

Caſual HoMiIC1DE, is either merely caſual, or mixed. — 7. 

5 is when a perſon kills ds 6. by | G Nee 5 
being about his lawful occaſions; as in the caſe of an ax 2 
ping out of a man's hand, or falling off the helve While 
1 a tree, See CHAN CE-Mz DIE V. W 
t is accounted mixed, when there is neg ligen 8 
other unwarrantable circumſtance attending 222 | = 
MANSLAUGHTER. „ 
Voluntary Homicide, is that which is deliberate, Wd 
mitted with a ſet purpoſe, and mind to kill ; and ig eiche 
with a precedent malice, or without.— The former is * 5 
der, which is a felonious killing, with malice prepenſe - 
perſon in the realm, living under the king's protection 
MuRDER. Ro 
HOMILY *, originally fignifies a conference or converſa- 
tion; but has ſince been applied to an exhortation, or ſer. 
mon delivered to the people. See PREACHING. 
The word is Greek, à N formed of pac, craty; aſſem- 
7770 me Wks oy 
e Greek, homilia, lays M. Fleury, fignifies 'a familiar 
diſcourſe ; like the Latin Tran and Atcdurſes e 
the church took theſe denominations, to intimate that the 
were not harangues, or matters of oſtentation and flouriſh 
like thoſe of profane orators ; but familiar diſcourſes, as o 
a maſter to his diſciples, or a father to his children. | 

All the homilies of the Greek and Latin fathers are com. 
poſed by biſhops. —We have none of Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other learned perſons ; by reaſon, in the 
firſt ages, none but biſhops were admitted to preach, 

The privilege was not ordinarily allowed to prieſts, till toward 
the fifth century.—8. Chryſoſtom was the firſt presbyter that 
preached ſtatedly: Origen and S. Auguſtin alſo preached, but 
it was by a peculiar licence or privilege. 

Photius diſtinguiſhes homily from ſermon ; in that the Bo- 
mily was performed in a more familiar manner; the prelate 
interrogating and talking to the people; and they, in their 
turn, anſwering and interrogating him : ſo that it was pro- 


— 


ay 
+ See 


£ 


tors. See ORATION, HARANGUE, Oc. a tC: 
There are ſeveral fine Hamilies of the fathers ſtill exant ; 
and particularly of S. Chryſoſtom, S. Gregory, &c. 
HOMINE capto in withernamium, a writ for apprehending 
him that has taken any bondman or woman, and led him or 
her out of the county; ſo that he or ſhe cannot be reple- 
-vied according to law. See WITHERNAM, 
HoMINE replegiando, a writ for the bailing of a man out of 
priſon. See BAL, REPLE VV, Cc. 
HOMINICO LA, in antiquity, a name which the Apol- 
linariſts gave to the orthodox, to denote them worſhippers of 
man. See APOLLINARISTS. . 
*The word is formed of thy Latin, homo, hominis, man, and 
colo, I worſhip. | | 
As the orthodox maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was God-man ; 
the Apollinariſts accuſed them of adoring a man, and called 
them Hominicolæ. | | 
HOMOCEN TRIC®, in aſtronomy, a term of the ſame 
import with concentric. See CONCENTRIC. 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of og, alike, ſimilar, and 
xl, centre. | 
The hypotheſis of Ptolemy is explained by means of divers 
homecentric and excentric circles. See ECCENTRIC, &c. 


| 


HOMOEOPTO TON, 'oMo10Nn TQTON, a figure in | 


rhetoric, whereby ſeveral nouns end in like caſes: e. g. me- 
rentes, flentes, lachrymantes, & miſerantes. 5 
HOMOEOTELEUTON, OMOIOTEAEYTON, a 
figure in rhetoric, whereby ſeveral verbs in a ſentence are made 
to end alike: as, eos deduct, evehi quam deſeri malui.— Or, ut 
uivis invidioſe, delinguis ſtudioſe, loqueris adioſe. © 
HOMOGENEOU SN, oMOTrENEH E, or HomoGENEAL, 
is à term applied to various ſubjects, to denote, that they 
conſiſt of ſimilar parts, or parts of the ſame nature and kind. 
In contradiſtin&tion to, Heterogeneous, where the parts are 
of different natures, c. See HETEROGENEOUS. 
The word is compoſed of the Greek, dos, like, fimilar, and 
Fierog, genus, kind. WY 8 
Natural bodies, for the generality, are compoſed of homege- 
neous parts; as a diamond, a metal, &c.—Artificial bodies, 
on the contrary, are aſſemblages of heterogeneous parts, or 
| parts of different qualities; as a building, of ſtone, wood, &c. 
HomMoGENEAL Light, is that whoſe rays are all of one and 
the ſame colour, degree of refrangihility, and reflexibility. 
See Licher, and Rx. | 
HomoGENEA1L Numbers, are thoſe of the ſame kind and nature. 
See NUMBER, „ 4 ; 
HomMoGENEAL Surds, are ſuch as have one common radical 


3 3 
ſien; as /: 27, and /: 3, See SURD. 


HOMO GEN EU M Conporatons in igen, the know 


perly a converſation ; whereas the ſermon was delivered with 
more form, and in the pulpit, after the manner of the ora- + 


* 
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quantity in an equation; called alſo abſolute number. See 
EQUATION, Ce. 5 : 
Tt is called homogeneum comparationis, of compariſon, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the other terms; which, though homogene- 
bus as well as this, i. e. always raiſed to the ſame degree of 
wer, are not the quantities to which things are here com- 
pared or referred. | | 
HOMOIOMERICAL Principles, a peculiar kind of prin- 
ciples, ſuppoſed by Anaxagoras in all mixed bodies; being 
determinate numbers of ſuch ſimilar' principles, as, when they 
came to be parts, e. g. of an animal body, would there 
make ſuch maſſes and combinations as their nature required, 
viz. the ſanguinary particles would then meet all together 
and make blood, the urinous particles conſtitute urine, the 
offeous ones bones, the carneous fleſh, &c. See PRINCI- 


PLE. - | | | 
HOMOLOGATION®, in the civil law, the act of con- 


ing or rendering a thing more valid and ſolemn, by a | 
bones. Bec, 79 In the belly of the bee is a ſmall tranſparent bladder, which 


publication, repetition, or recognition thereof, —_ 
The word comes from the Greek, 5poxoyia, conſent, aſſent, 
formed of he., ſimilis, alike, and Aoyog, Of Aye, dicere, to 
fay, 9. d. to ſay the ſame thing, to conſent, agree. 
The creditors have ſigned the contract; there remains no- 
ching but to get it homologated, See CONFIRMATION. 
HOMOLOGOUS®, in geometry, is applied to the cor- 
reſpondent ſides of ſimilar figures; which are ſaid to be homo- 
Jogous, or in proportion to each other. See SIMILAR, 
The word is Greek, compoſed of 5peg,” fimilar, and A0, 
ratio, reaſon, 9. d. quantities alike to each other in ratio. 
So if the ratio of A to B, be the ſame as of C to D; here A 
is homologous to C, as B to D; by reaſon of the ſimilitude 
between the antecedents and conſequents. The two antece- 
dents, and the two conſequents, then, in any continued geo- 
| metrical. proportion, are homologous terms, See RaT1o. 
Thus, the baſe of one triangle, is homologous to the baſe of 
another ſimilar triangle: ſo, in ſimilar triangles, the ſides op- 
poſite to equal angles, are ſaid to be homologous, See TRI- 
ANGLE. | | 
Equiangular, or ſimilar 
> 8 . 
All fimilar rectangles are to each other, as the ſquares of their 
* homologous ſides. See RECTANGLE. | | 
HomoLocaus*Things, in logic, are ſuch as agree in name, but 
are of IFerent natures, — Theſe coincide with what we 
otherwiſe call equivocal and homonymous terms, See EQu1- 
VOCAL. 


HOMONY MIA, in logic, an equivocation. See Homo-| 


"NYMON, Cc. 
HOMONYMON®, OMONYMON, in logic, a word 
which has different meanings; or which is uſed to expreſs 
things of different nature, and quality. 
The word is compoſed of wes, ſimilis, and the Ionic wvua for 
oropece, Name. 
Homonyma are the 
ma, and equivocals, See EQuivocaL. 
HOMOOUSIOS, Oo MONTEIOFZ, among divines, a be- 
ing of the ſame ſubſtance, or eſſence with another. See SUB-| 
STANCE ; ſee alſo PERSON, HOST AsIs, Se. 
The divinity of Chrift having been denied by the Ebionites 
and Cerinthians in the firſt century; by the Theodotians in 
the ſecond ; by the Artemonians at the beginning of the third; 
and the Samoſatenians, or Paulians, towards the cloſe of the 
ſame: A council was aſſembled at Antioch in 272, wherein 


Paulus Samoſatenus, head of this laſt ſea, and biſhop of An-| 


tioch, was condemned and depoſed ; and a decree - publiſhed 
wherein Chriſt is aſſerted to be God of God, and 5owoes, 
7. e. conſubſtantial with the Father. See ConsuBsTAN- 
TIAL. 


HOMOOU SIAN S*, HomovsIans, HomovUsSIANISTs, 


HomousIASTSs, are names which the Arians antiently gave 


to the orthodox, by reaſon they held that God the Son is. 
homooufios, i. e. conſubſtantial with the Father. See He- 
TEROUSIANS, TRINITY, &c. 
* The word 4 formed Bes Greek, 30vo4o;, or 60203a5, ſig- 
_ e ſame ſubſtance. | | 
N — 4 064) 09 x who was an Arian, publiſh- 
ed a reſeript, directed to all the Homoouſian biſhops. See 
PERSON, &c. | 
HOM OPHAGI. See the article Ouo HAG. 
HOMUNCIQNILISTS*, HomuncionisTae, a ſet of 
heretics, the followers of Photinus ; and from him alſo called 
| Photinians, See PHOTINIANS. 


The word. is formed of the Latin, Bamuncio, a diminutive of | 


homo, man; 9. d. little man. IP 
They had this appellation in reſpect of their denying the two 


natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that he was only mere | 


man, 

HOMUNCIONITES, Homuncionirz, were a ſect 
of antient heretics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing dogma it was, that 
the image of God was impreſſed on the body, not on the 
ſoul, or mind of man. | | | I 

HOND-HABEND. See the article HAN D-HABEN D. 


HONE, a fine ſort of whet - ſtone, whercon to ſet a razor, or 


penknife. See STONE. 


triangles, have their homologous ſides | 


ſame with what are otherwiſe called pohy/e- | 


| 
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It is of a yellowiſh colour, being holly-wood petrified or 
- changed into ſtone, by lying in the water for a certain ſeaſon. 
See PETRIFACTION, | 
Of theſe there are ſaid to be ſome in Oxfordſhire, that will. 
be thus petrified in a very ſhort time. | 
HONEY, Mal, a ſweet fort of juice ſucked from vegetables 
| by the bees, and repoſited in their combs. See Wax. 
Honey is properly one of the juices afforded by the flowers, 
and is found to exude from all ſorts thereof ; the very bitter- 
eſt, as aloes and colocynth, not excepted. 3 
In all male flowers that have utricles at the bottom of the 
petala, is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in good plenty; 
whence it is, that we ſee the children gather cowſlips, fox- 
* gloves, '#oney-ſuckles, &c. and ſuck the honey from them.— 
"The bees too viſit theſe flowers; and putting in their proho- 
ſcides, or trunks, ſuck out the honey juice, and load their 
ſtomachs therewith z to be afterwards diſcharged and laid up 
in their combs i=S0 that Honey is a' vegetable ſubſtance, 


is the proper receptacle of the honey when the animal finds 
this full, it returns, enters one of the cells, and diſcharges it 
there by that part of the head ſituate between the two jaws, 
which it extends wider than ordinary, moving its head at the 
ſame time this way and that, — If a drop happen to be ill 
placed, it ſucks it up again by its proboſcis, and diſcharges it 
anew;——When a cell is filled with honey, they ſtop it up with 
wax for winter ſtore. See Wax. : 2 8 
Honey was antieiſtly taken for a dew that fell or deſcended 
on the flowers; but what proves this a miſlake, is, that the 
bees only gather it after the ſun is up, when there is no dew 
left: it muſt therefore be either a liquor prepared in the 
flower, and excreted by its proper veſſel, like manna. See 
Manna, and Dew. © BL 5 
Or rather, it appears to be the fine duſt, or farina ſæcundans 
of the apices.— For, according to the obſervations of M. du 
Vernay, the bees, when in ſearch of honey, fix on no other 
parts but the flamina and apices, and not on ſuch as yield any 
other liquor. See FARINA, | = 
What is very remarkable, is, that honey, in virtue of its ve- 
getable nature, is diſcovered by M. Lemery to contain iron; 
which diſcovery may ſerve as an anſwer to M, Geoffroy's 
chemical queſtion, viz. Whether there is any part of a plant 
without iron? For if fo delicate an extract from the fineſt 
part of the flower, and this further elaborated in the little 
viſcera of the inſect, be not void of iron, we may deſpair of 
ſeeing any ſo, See Iron, and PL Ax r. 8 
We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow. —The white, 
mel album, called alſo virgin honey, trickles out ſpontaneouſly 
from the comb, by turning it up, or breaking it. 8 
The ſecond, mel flavum, is ſqueezed from the combs in a 
preſs, after having firſt ſoftened them with a little water over 
the fire, —There is alſo an intermediate fort, of a yellowiſh 
white colour, drawn by expreflion, without fire. | 
Honey left to ſtand two or three days, , purges itſelf ; throw- 


ing up a ſcum of wax and other droſs, which is to be taken 
wal | 


Some naturaliſts will have honey to be of a different quality, 
according to the difference of the flowers or plants the bees 
fuck it from. — Accordingly, Strabo relates, that there is a 
kind of honey in Pontus, which is a ſtrong poiſon ; being 
procured by bees which feed upon aconite and wormwood, 
F. Lamberti, in his account of Mingrelia, aſſures us of the 
contrary ; and affirms it the beſt honey in the world, by rea- 
ſon of the great quantity of bawm growing there, —He adds, 
that there is another very white kind of honey, hard as ſu- 
gar, and which does not flick to the hands. 
The antients ranked ſugar and manna among the ſpecies of 
honey. See SUGAR, and Manna. fr 
Honey has conſiderable medicinal virtues |; being reputed a 
good detergent and cleanſer; and in that quality uſed both 
internally and externally, for the viſcera, wounds, ulcers, &c, 
Honey is the baſts of ſeveral compoſitions in pharmacy. — 
Of honey, with the addition of roſes or violets, mercurialis, 
Sc. is made mel roſatum, mercuriale, helleboratum, &c. 
There is alſo a mel ſcilliticum, or a preparation of ſquills : 
mel paſſulatum violatum, made with raiſins boiled in hot 
water: and mel anthoſatum, made of roſemary flowers. 
2 he chemiſts alſo draw a water, a ſpirit, an oil, &c. from 
oney. | | 
Honey is alſo an ingredient in ſeveral drinks, as mum, methe- 
glin, &c. See Mum, MeTHEGLiN, &c. | 
Wild Honey. — S. Adaman, abbot of Hii, in his deſcription 
of holy places, obſerves, that in the place where 8. John 
Baptift lived in the deſart, there are locuſts which the poor 
people boil with oil, and a ſort of herbs with large long leaves 
of a milk colour, and a taſte like that of Honey; and that 
this is what in ſcripture is called wild honey. See AcRiDo- 
PHAGI. | 
HoNEY-Couz, a waxen ſtructure, full of cells, framed by the 
bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, &c. See CRLL, Wax, 
Honey, &c. 
The great ſagacity and-contrivance of the bees in making 
| | their 


their - comb, have often been admired. — Their labour is 
diſtributed regularly among them ; ſometimes thoſe bees that 
carry the wax in their jaws and chaps, moiſten and. mollify 
it with ſome liquor that they diſtil upon it; the ſame ſome- 
times build the walls of their hexagonal cells ; but ſometimes 
others do it; but thoſe that form the cells never poliſh them. 

Others come and make the angles more exact, and cloſe 


and ſmooth the ſuperfices. — And as in the doing of this, | 


ſome ſmall bits of wax are ſcraped off, there are ſome whoſe 
buſineſs is to pick up theſe, that they may not be loſt, 
M. Maraldi has alſo obſerved, that thoſe bees that poliſh the 
walls, work longer than thoſe that build them ; as if poliſh- 
ing were not ſo laborious as building. | 


They begin their work at the top-of the hive, faſtening it | 
to the moſt ſolid part thereof: thence it deſcends downwards, | 


being continued from top to bottom, and from one fide to 
another; and to make it the more ſolid, they uſe a ſort of 
tempered wax that is pretty much like glue. The form of 


the cells, of which the honey-comb is made, is hexagonal ; | 


a figure that, beſides what is common with a ſquare and equi- 
lateral triangle, has the advantage of including a greater ſpace 
within the ſame ſurface. 0 
Honxy-Coms, in gunnery, is a flaw in the metal of a piece 
of ordnance, when it is ill caſt, and ſpongeous. 
HoNETY-DE w, is a ſweet taſted dew, found early in the morn- 
ing on the leaves of divers ſorts of plants. See DE w. 
Honey-dews, or mildews, are of a very different nature 
from blaſtings, being cauſed by the condeaſing of a fat moiſt 
exhalation, raiſed in a hot dry ſummer, from plants and 
bloſſoms; as alſo from the earth; which, by the coolneſs and 
. ſerenity of the air in the night, or in the upper clear region 
of the air, is thickened into a fat gluey matter, and falls to 
the earth again; part whereof reſts upon oak leaves, and 
ſome other trees, whoſe leaves are: ſmooth, and do not eaſily 
admit the moiſture into them. See M1LDew. | 
Gaſſendus holds, that a viſcid juice tranſpiring out of th 
leaves, helps to compoſe this honey, or to convert the dew 
falling on them into a honey ſubſtance, which before had no- 
thing of it: And hence he accounts for the reaſon why we 
find it on ſome trees, and not on others. See Manna. 
This honey-dew falling on the ears and ſtalks of wheat, be- 
| ſmears them with a Aferent colour from the natural; and 


being of a clammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the young, tender 


many other hoyoxrs as he will.— The manner of creating 
theſe honours, may be gathered from the ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. 


cap. 37, &c. | | | 
Counſellars of Hoxoux, or honorary counſellors, are ſuch as 


have a right to enter or fit in aſſemblies, courts, &c. to de- 


liberate or give judgment in the ſame, though they do not 

properly belong thereto. | 

The French call chevaliers de HonNgEUR, #nights, or gen- 

tlemen of Honour, the gentlemen uſhers of queens and 

| ee who attend them, give them their hand, &c. See 
SHER, 

Maids of HoxouR, are young ladies in the queen's houſhold, 


whole office is to attend the queen, when ſhe goes abroad, | 
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&c. They are fix in number, and their falary 400 ; 
3 1 „and their < 300 l. per 
HonouRs of the Louvre, are certain privileges annexed +, a: 

vers dignities or offices, particularly thoſe of duke * 

chancellor, &c. as to enter the Louvre in a coach : 1 

the tabouret or ſtool in the queen's preſence, &c, * 
| HonouRs L the Houſe, are certain ceremonies obſerved in 

ceiving viſits, making. entertainments, &c. performed — 2 

by the maſter himſelf, or by ſome perſon appointed for tha 

purpoſe ; as, to go and receive the gueſts, to conduct the a 

out again, to ſee they be well ſeated, help them to the A 
5 bits, &c. * 8 this in a polite, agreeable manner. 1 

ONOURS of the City, are the public offices or em 
thereof,—He has been conſtable, overſeer of the Formats 
churchwarden, of his pariſh 3 common-council-man, alder. 
man, and laſtly mayor: he has paſſed all the honours of the ci 

Honous of the Church, are the rights belonging to the — 

&c. As a ſeat and ſepulchre in the chancel, to be firſt ſeryed 

with the conſecrated bread and wine, &c. 

Honovuxs: is, alſo applied to the principal parts of the apparatus 
of great ceremonies; as coronations, conſecrations, chriſten- 
ings, Cc. Such are the oil, tapers, Cc. 

Such lords or ladies bore the Honours at ſuch a ceremony. 


In obſequies, they antiently preſented the honours, that is, 


the ſhield, creſt, ſword, gantlets, ſpurs, banner, korſe, &c. 
Funeral HonouRs, are the ceremonies performed at the inter- 
_— of great men; as hangings, hearſes, funeral harangues, 
Honour Courts, are courts held within the honours, or ſeigno- 
ries abovementioned. See CouRT. 1 
.Honour Point, in heraldry, is that next above the centre of 
the eſcutcheon ; dividing the upper part into two equal por- 
tions, See Poi NT, and ESCUTCHEoN, TRE 


HONOURABLE Amends, Amende honorable. See the ar- 
ticle AMENDSs, ations) . 95 | 
HonoUR ABLE, or HoNoRABLE Ordinaries, in heraldry, are 
the principal ordinaries or bearings, which, when in their full 
extent, may poſſeſs one third of the field. See ORDinary. 
Somg only allow of nine, viz. the croſs, chief, pale, bend, 
 feſſe, chevron, ſalteer, giron, and eſcutcheon ; others add more, 


ticle, CRoss, CHIEF, PALE, &c. 


After unſeeling, anoint with the finger and ſpittle the place 
where the ſeeling thread was drawn through ; then hood her, 
and hold her on your fift all night. | . 
As ſoon as ſhe is well reclaimed, let her fit upon a perch; 
but every night keep her on the fiſt three or- four hours, 
ſtroaking, hooding, and unhooding, & . Aud thus you may 
do in, the day-time, when ſhe hath learned to feed eager), 
and without fear. n | a EE 1 di 
HOOF, Ungula, the horny part which covers the feet of © 
vers animals, as horſes bullocks, &c. See HoRN. "OUR 
The hoof ſerves much the ſame purpoſes as the nails of ſome. 


The 


-_ 


animals, and the claws of others, See NAIL. 


viz. the bar, bordure, &c. See each under its proper ar- 


HONOURARY, or HonoR AR, is underſtodfl of a per- 


and cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the ſun, that it | ſon who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for the 1 
prevents the growth and compleating of the perfect grain name's ſake, without doing any of the functions thereto be- 
therein. | bo longing, or receiving any of the advantages thereof. 
A ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after the fall thereof, | Thus we ſay, honourary counſellors. See Counſellors of Ho- 
or the wind blowing ſtiffly, are the only natural remedies| NOUR. oc KOMYTEON fs | 
againſt it. ; a In the college of phyſicians, London, are honourary fellows. 
HONT ſoit qui mal y penſe, q. d. evil to him that thinks evil; See COLLEGE. or tier RE | E 
the motto of the moſt noble order of the knights of the gar-- The royal academy of ſciences at Paris, conſiſts of four 
ter. See GARTER, and Mor ro. | claſſes of members, viz. honourary, penſionary, aſſociates, 
HONOR. 5 Honour. and adjuncts. See ACADEMY. ; 
8 | HONORABLE. See the article 3 HonourRaBLe. | The honourary are to be twelve in number, and all inhabi- 
wy, HONORARY. C Honoukary, | tants of the kingdom. 0 . 
HONORIACI, in antiquity, a ſpecies or order of ſoldiery | HonouR ary Services, are thoſe incident to the tenure of grand 
under the eaſtern empire; who introduced the Goths, Van-| ſerjeanty, and commonly annexed to honours. See SER- 
dals, Alani, Suevi, &c. into Spain. JEANTY, SERVICE, &c. RG W 
Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great vi- | HonouRary Tutor, as a perſon of quality appointed to have 
gilance and valour, defended the paſſages of the Pyreneans an eye over the adminiſtration of the affairs of a minor ; 
_ againſt the Barbarians for ſome time, at their own expence ;| While the onerary tutors have the real effective management 
but being at length killed, the emperor Conſtantius appoint-| thereof. See Iron, & ce. . 
ed the Honoriaci to defend thoſe paſſages, who, not content- HonouR arty, HonoR ARIUM, is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for a 
ed to lay them open to all the nations of the North then ra-| lawyer's fee; or a ſalary given to public profeſſors of any art 
vaging the Gauls, joined themſelves to them. or ſcience, See PER, ADVOCATE, &c. 

. HONOUR, Hoxos. — Beſide its literal ſenſe, wherein it HONTF ONGENETHEF „ A thief taken hond-habend, 
denotes a teſtimony, or token of eſteem and ſubmiſſion ;. ho- i. e. having the thing ſtolen in his hand, See HAanD-Ha- 
our is particularly applied in our cuſtoms to the more noble] BEND. | , r 

| kind of ſeignories, or lordſhips; whereof other inferior lord- HOOD. See CHAPEROON, and CucuLLvs. H. 
ſhips, or manors hold, or depend. See Manor. Hoop, in falconry, is a piece of leather, wherewith the head of 
As a manor conſiſts of ſeveral tenements, ſervices, cuſtoms, | a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. See Hawk, FAL- 
&c. (See SERVICE, &c.) ſo an honour contains divers ma-| co, & + Ef 4 8 i 
nors, knights- fees, &c. After ſeeling a young hawk, ſhe is to be fitted with a large | 
It was alſo formerly called beneficium or royal fee ; being al-| eaſy hood, which is to be taken off and put on very oſs, Hl 
ways held of the king in capite. Spelman,—Antiently, ho-| watching her two nights; and handling her frequently an [ Ho 
nour ſignified the ſame as baronia. See BARONY. | gently about the head. When you perceive ſhe has no aver- 2 
By ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 18. the king is impowered by let-| ſion to the hood, unſeel her in an evening by candle-light, 
ters patent to erect four ſeveral honours, viz. Weſtminſter, continuing to handle, hood and unhood : her, as before, 2 16. ] 
Kingſton upon Hull, S. Oſythe, and Donnington ; and as 3 oy takes no offence, but will patiently endure handling. ] 

ee HAWKING. | a 


N 


_. HOP 


'The hoof of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole, and the &offin bone. 
To be good, it ſhould be of a dark, colour, ſomewhat 
' ſhining, high, ſmooth, of a round ſhape, but a little larger 
below than above; ſhort, that the horſe may tread more on 


the toe than on the heel; ſomewhat hollow within, having | 


' narrow fruſh, and broad heels. See Horss. 
The hoof ſhould not have circles, which are a ſign of its 
being brittle, and that the horſe having been often ſhod, has 

had his feet ſpoiled by the many pieces broke out of it, —A 
white hoof is commonly . brittle, | 
To judge whether the hoof be good and ſtanch, lift up the 
foot, and conſider if it have a ſhoe forged purpoſely for it, 
and be very much pierced, and the holes made in unuſual 


parts, as wanting horn enough to take hold by in thoſe places 


v here the nails are commonly driven. Ct 
Sometimes they are forced to pierce the ſhoes nigh the heels, 
becauſe the fore-part is bad; it being otherwiſe unuſual to 
drive the nails near the heels, except the toe be ſo much ſplit 
and broke as not to bear nails, 

If the Hof be not round, but broad, and ſpreading out at 
the ſides and quarters, the horſe commonly has narrow heels, 
and, in time, will be flat-footed ; which ſort of foot is weak, 
and will not long carry a ſhoe, nor travel far, but ſurbate : 
add, that treading more on his heels than toes, will cauſe him 
to go low on his paſterns. - | 

If the hoof be long, it will make him tread altogether on 

his heels. — If crooked, viz. broad without and narrow 

within, ſo that the horſe is ſplay-footed, it will cauſe him to 
tread too much inward, and cut or interfere, —If the fruſh 
be broad, the heels will be weak and ſoft. — If the heel be 
narrow and tender, the horſe will in time grow hoof-bound. 
— The infirmities to which beef are liable, are, the caſting 
of the hoof, hoof-bound, hoof-hard, Hof hurt, looſe hoof, 
falſe quarters, &c. | 5 

Caſting F the Hoor.— A horſe is ſaid to caſt his hoof, when 

the whole coffin of the Hof becomes looſened, and falls off 

from the bone, — This may be remedied by care and proper 
application; a new hoof being procurable, if the coffin bone, 

&c. be not hurt, | 

Horſes ſometimes caſt their hogf5 by reaſon of ſome prick, 

ſtub, foundring, ſurbating or other accident, that cauſes an 

impoſtumation in the foot; ſo that the hoof, and ſometimes 
the coffin. bone, being ſpungy and eaſily broken, falls off in 
large pieces. The laſt when it happens is deſperate. 

Hoor-BouND, is a ſhrinking in of an horſe's hoof on the top, 

and at the heel; which makes the skin ſtare above the Ho, 

and to grow over the ſame. 
It befals an horſe divers ways, either by keeping him too dry 
in the ſtable, by ftrait ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatural heat af- 
ter foundering, 3 ; 
HooF-HURT. — In labouring beaſts, eſpecially oxen, if the 
hoof be hurt with a coulter or ſhare, it may be cured by a 
ſalve of pitch and greaſe mixed with powder of brimſtone, 
diſſolved together, and with an hot iron melted in the ſere 
Boo or clee. | 
HooF-LooSENED, is a diſſolution or dividing of the horn or 
coffin of a horſe's hoof from the fleſh, at the ſetting on of 
the coronet. Es 
Tf the parting be round about the coronet, it comes by means 
of foundering ; if in part, then by a prick of ſome channel 
nail, quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, cloying, or the like. 
The ſigns of being looſened by foundering, is its breaking 
firſt in the fore part of the coronet, right againſt the toes; 
becauſe the humour always deſcends towards the toe, —If it 
proceeds from pricking, graveling or the like, the hog 
will looſen round about equally, even at firſt —If occaſi- 
oned by a quitter-bone, or hurt on the coronet, it will break 
right above the grieved part, and rarely be ſeen to go any 
farther. | 

Hoor-swEL LEV, is an infirmity that ſometimes befals young 

horſes, when they are over-rid, or wrought hard, which 

makes them ſwell in that part, by reaſon of the blood fall- 


ing down and ſettling there; which, if not ſpeedily removed, | 


x 


will beget a wet ſpavin. | | 
HOOK, in angling, &c. See FIsHINOG-Hook. 

Hooks, in building, &c. are of various ſorts; ſome of iron, 
and others of braſs, viz. 

19. Armour hooks, which are generally of braſs, and are to 
lay up arms upon, as guns, muskets, half pikes, pikes, jave- 
lins, &c. 2% Caſement hooks. 3%. Chimney hooks, which 
are made both of braſs and irony and of different faſhions : 
their uſe is to ſet the tongs and fire-ſhovel againſt, 4. Cur- 
tain-hooks, 5% Hooks for doors, gates, &c. 6% Double 
line hooks, large and ſmall. 79%. Single-line hooks, large and 
ſmall. 80. Tenter hooks of various ſorts, See TENTER. 
HOOK-PINS, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with 
a hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
HOP, Lupulus, a plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 
a principal ingredient in beer, and other ,malt-liquors. See 
BREWING 3; ſee alſo BERR, and MaLT-Liquos. 

The hop creeps like ſnake-weed, unleſs it find pales or 


1 


poles for. the 


_ HOP 


ſhrubs to hang to; or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant 


purpoſe, «= Its ſtem is long, flexible rough 
and hairy.—Its leaf indented like that of the vine, and * 
vered with a kind of prickly down like that of the cucum- 
ber. Its flowers are of a greeniſh yellow, reſembling, both 


as to form and ſize, thoſe of the female elm; and grow in 


a kind of bunch or cluſter. In this flower is a blackiſh bitter 
rain contained, which is the ſeed of the hop. 

n the ſpring time, while the bud is yet tender, the tops of 
the plant being cut off, and boiled, are eat like aſparagus z 
and found effectual to looſen the body; the heads and ten- 
drils are good to purify the blood in the ſcorbutus, and moſt 
cutaneous diſeaſes: decoctions of the flowers, and ſyrups 
thereof, are of uſe againſt peſtilential fevers: juleps and apo- 
zems are alſo prepared with hops, for hypochondriacal and 
hyſterical affections, and to promote the menſes. f 
The propagation and culture of hops, being a point of ſome 
nicety, as well as great advantage, we ſhall lay down a little 
ſyſtem thereof. — It is certain there is nothing in all the 
rural employments, that, under prudent management, turns 
to more account ; very large eſtates having been raiſed by 
this commodity in a few years paſt, —Switzer tells us, he has 
known ground yield 30 J. per annum per acre, planted there- 


with: To ſay nothing of the great number of poor that are 


employed therein, viz. in the planting, ſoiling, digging, 
houghing, poling, tying, picking, &c. 


Culture of Hops, and Hor Gardens. — Hops are of divers 


kinds : Mortimer reckons four, viz. the wild garlick hop, 
which is not worth propagating ; the long and ſquare garlict 
hip, which, though valuable, yet on account of the redneſs 
towards the ſtalk, does not bear the beſt price; the long white 
hop, which is the moſt beautiful and fertile ; and the oval hop. 
Another author diſtinguiſhes the hops to be cultivated into 
the white and grey binds ; the latter being a large ſquare hop, 
more hardy, and bearing a plentifuller crop than the former; 
though it does not ripen ſo early, | 


For the ſoil of Hops, — There are ſcarce any but may ſerve, 


except ſtoney, rocky, and ſtiff clay ground: the beſt, how- 
ever, 1s that which is light, deep, and rich ; which will be 
the better if ſand be mixed with it : a black garden mould is 
alſo excellent, If the ground be cold, ſtiff, and ſour, the 
beſt means of improvement is to burn-beat it. Mortimer 
adds, that in Kent, where eſteem new land beſt for 
hops, they plant their hop gardens with cherry trees and ap- 
ple trees, at a good diſtance ; that when the land is paſt the 


| beſt for hops, (which happens in about ten years) the cherry 


trees may begin to bear; and thirty years after, when the 
cherry trees are ſpent, the apple trees may be in perfection. 


For the planting of Heps. — The ground is firſt to be prepared 


by tilling it the beginning of the winter, either with the 
plough or. ſpade. In October (and ſometimes, though rare- 
ly, in March) they proceed to plant ; marking out the places 
where each hillock or little plantation is to be. Some plant in 
ſquares, checquer-wiſe, which is the moſt convenient form, 
where they intend, in the courſe of the tillage, to plough 
with horſes between the hills: but the beſt form for the hop, 
as well as the moſt pleaſing to the eye, is the quincunx. See 
Quincunx. | 


If the ground be poor, or ſtiff, it is neceſſary. ſome good 


mould, or elſe a compoſt of manure and earth, be laid in 
holes a foot ſquare, in the ſeveral places where the hills are 
to be.— The diſtance of the hills in dry hot ground may be 
fix foot; but in moiſt and rich ground, ſubject to bear large 
hops, eight or nine. X 
For planting, the largeſt ſets are to be choſen, eight or ten 
inches long, having each three or four joints. Theſe to be 
ſet in holes, made for the purpoſe, one at each corner of a 
hole, and a fifth in the middle, raiſing the earth two or three 
inches about. | 


For the dreſſing of Hops. —Tf the hop-ground be old, and wore 


out of heart, they find it convenient to dig about them, to- 
ward the beginning of each winter, and take away a quan- 
tity of the old earth ; its place to be ſupplied with what is 
fatter and freſher.—If the bps be in good heart, manur- 
ing and pruning is moſt adviſeable. In order to this, they 
pull down the hills, and undermine all about, till they come 
near the principal roots. This done, taking off the earth 
from the roots, they find by the colour, &c. which are new 
ſhoots, and which old ones ; and cut off all the new ones, 
When the roots are thus dreſſed, the new mould or ma- 
nure to be applied. | | 


For the poling. — The time is when the hops begin to appear 


above ground: the number and dimenſions of the poles to be 
adjuſted to the diſtance of the hills, the nature of the ſoil, 
and ſtrength of the hop. - To prevent houſing, the poles are 
to be made to lean outwards; and particularly toward the 
ſouth, to receive more of the ſun's beams; it being matter of 
obſervation, that a leaning pole bears more hops than an 
upright one. 


As to tying, —When the hops are got two or three foot above 


ground, the next buſineſs is to conduct and tie them to ſuch 
50s? | poles 
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as are empty, and at a proper diſtance from them, — 
hey are to be tied with withered ruſhes, or woollen yarn ; 
but not fo cloſe as to hinder their climbing up the poles : 
two or three ſtrings may ſuffice for a pole. This operation 
is to be attended to in April and Max. 24 
About Midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in length, and 
begin to branch, ſuch of them as are not yet got up to the 
tops of the poles, ſhould have their heads nipped off, or elſe 
be diverted from the pole, that they may branch the better; 
vrhich is more for the increaſe of the hop, than its extending 
in length. | | pl 
Some time in May, after rain, the hills are to be made up 
with a hoe, or ſpade, or by ploughing ; which will be a 


means to deſtroy the weeds : and it is neceflary, if the ſpring or 


ſummer prove dry, to water them twice or thrice in a ſeaſon. 
Heps blow towards the latter end of July: and the forward 
ones are ripe by the cloſe of Auguſt. — Their ripeneſs is diſ- 
covered by their fragrant ſcent, their changing of colour, be- 
ing eaſily pulled, and by the browniſh colour of the ſeed. 
Heps are to be gathered when they look a little browniſh, and 
that without delay : the moſt expeditious way is, to make a 
frame with four ſhott poles or ſticks, laid on four forks dri- 
ven into the ground, of ſuch breadth, as to contain either 
the hair-cloth of your kiln, or a blanket tacked round it a- 
bout the edges. — On this device, the poles, with the hops 
on them, may be laid, being either ſupported by forks, or 
the edges of the frame; at each ſide whereof, the pickers 
may ſtand and pick the hops into it. — When the blanket 
or hair-cloth is full, untack it, carry it away, and place a- 
nother, or the ſame emptied, in the ſame frame again; and 
this frame may be daily removed, with little trouble, to ſome 
new place of the garden near the work. | 
Hops muſt not be gathered while wet; but if the dew be on 
them, or a ſhower of rain has taken them, the pole may be 
ſhaken, and they will dry the ſooner: If they be over-ripe, 
they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, wherein conſiſts their chief 
ſtrength; neither will they look ſo green, but ſomewhat 
brown, which much leſſens their value; though ſome let 
them ſtand as long as they can, becauſe they waſte leſs in 
the dropping ; for four pounds of undried hops, thorough 
Tipe, will make one of dry ; whereas five pounds of thoſe 
ſcarcely ripe, yet in their prime, make but one; ſo that it is 
judged the proprietors get more in the thorough ripe hop by 
the weight, than they loſe in the colour. | 
As faſt as the hops are picked, they muſt be dried: ſome, 
eſpecially the Flemmings and Hollanders, make uſe of an 
ooſt or kiln for this purpoſe : others dry them on the ordi- 
nary malt kiln in an hair-cloth: but the beſt way, is to make 


a bed of flat ledges, about an inch thick, and two or three 


inches broad, ſawn, and laid one acroſs the other, checquer- 
wiſe, the flat way; the diſtances about three inches, or the 


like; the ledges ſo entered, are put into another, that the 


floor may be even and ſmooth : this bed may reſt on two or 


three joyſts ſet edgewiſe, to ſupport it from ſinking ; then | 


cover it with large double tin plates ſoldered together at each 
joint; and ſo order the ledges before they are laid, that the joints 
of the tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge; and 
when the bed is wholly covered with tin, fit boards about the 
edges of the kiln to keep up the hops, only let the one fide 
be to remove, that the hops may be ſhoved off as before. 
The hops may be turned on this tin-bed or floor with great 
ſafety and ſmall expence of fuel; beſides, that any manner of 
fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as charcoal, the ſmoke 
not paſſing through the hops but it muſt not be forgot, to 
make conveyances for it at the ſeveral corners and fides of the 
kiln, | 

The turning of hops after the eaſieſt and moſt ſecure manner, is 
found to be not only a waſte and injury to the hop, but alſo 
an expence of fuel and time; yet it may be prevented, in 
caſe the upper bed, whereon the hops lie, have a cover that 
may be let down and raiſed at pleaſure ; which cover may 
be tinned over, by nailing fingle tin plates to the face of it, 
that when the hops begin to dry, and are ready to be burnt, 
you may let down this cover within a foot and leſs of the 
hops, which will reflect the heat upon them, that the upper- 
moſt hop will be as ſoon dry as the lower, and every hep 
equally dried. FH 

The method of bagging hops (after they have lain a month more 
to cool and toughen) is to make a round or ſquare hole in an 
upper floor, big enough for a man with eaſe to go up and 
down, and turn and wind in it; then tack a hoop about 
the nſouth of the bag faſt with packthread, that it may bear 
the weight of the hops when full, and of the man that treads 
them: that done, let the bag down through the hole, and 
the hoop will reſt above, ſo as to keep the bag from ſliding 
wholly through ; into this bag caſt a few hops, 'and before 
0 go in to tread, let an handful of hops be tied at each 
ower corner with a piece of packthread, to make, as it 


were, a taſſel, whereby the bag, when full, may be con ve- 


niently liſted or removed; then go into the bag, and tread 


the hops on every ſide, another till caſting in as faſt as you 


require, till it be full: when it is well trodden and filled, let 


the bag down by unripping the „and cloſe the mo 
the Boſs filling the two upper 1 N as you Nd db hal of 
This bag, if well packed and dried, will keep ſeverq. 
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HOPLITES®, Hoyiirtz, in anti wer 
candidates at the Olympic and — 2 * 
races in armour. See Gamr, * 
* The word is Greek, zx, formed of zx, atmour 
One of the fineſt pieces of the famous Parrhaſius, was 2 , 
ing which repreſented two hoplites; the one runni 2714p 
ſeeming to ſweat large drops; and the other laying 7 pm 
down, as quite ſpent and out of breath. Pliny, L. XXXV. 
c. 10, and Paſchas, De Coronit, L. VI. c. 14. ; 
HOPLOMACHI®, on AOMAxol, in antiquity, were 
ſpecies of gladiators, who fought in armour ; either compleat- 
ly armed from head to foot, or only with a cask and cuirafs : 
The word is compoſed of the Greek 8a, armour and 
fat N 0pattty I fight. ] 
HOPPER, a veſſel wherein ſeed-corn is carried at the +; 
of ſowing. See SEMINATION, » een 
The word is al ſo uſed for that wooden trough in a 
which the corn is put to be ground. See Mir I. 
HORARY, ſomething relating to Horæ, hours. See Hoy 
Horary Circles of the globe. See the article GLOBE. 
Hok AR Circles, or Lines, in dialling, are the lines or circles 
which mark the hours on ſun-dials. See DI AL. 
Horary Motion of the Earth, is the arch it deſcribes in the 
ſpace of an hour, Ty. 15 
This is 15 degrees; though not accurately, (for the earth 


tations. See EAR rf. 

HO RD“, Hox pA, in geography, is uſed for a company or 
tribe of wandering people, which have no ſettled abode or ha- 
bitation, but ſtrole about, dwelling in chariots, or under tents, 
to be ready to ſhift as ſoon as herbage, fruits, and the preſent 
province is eaten bare. See NoMApEs. 

The term is Tartarian, and literally denotes a multitudi. 


HorD, is more properly the name which the Tartars, who in- 

habit beyond the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Aſtracan and 
Bulgaria, give to their villages. See VILLAGE. 
A hord conſiſts of fifty or ſixty tents ranged in a circle, 
leaving an open place in the middle. — The inhabitants of 
each hord uſually form a military company or troop; the 
eldeſt whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on the 
general or prince of the whole nation. See HAM AxoBII. 

HORDEAT UM, a liquid medicine, made of barley, boil- 

ed till it burſt. | . 


monds, and the like, 
HORDEOLUM *, in medicine, a ſmall tubercle ariſing 


PEBRA.. 


It is thus called from the Latin Bordeum, barley, as reſembling 
a barley corn. 


The cure of the hordeolum and grando, is by diſcutients and 
ſuppuratives, | 
HORDICALTA®*, or Horpicip1a, in antiquity, a re- 
ligious feaſt held among the Romans, wherein they ſacrificed 
cattle big with young. See FrasT. OS. 
The word hordicidia is formed of horda; which Feſtus ex- 
plains by pragnans, pregnant; and cds, J ſacrifice. Ovid, 
in his Faſti, L. IV. v. 631. deſcribes Borda, or forda, to be 
bos prægnans; of poge-, gravida. "4+ $28 | 


crificed thirty cows big with calf, to the: goddeſs Tellus, or 
Terra, Earth: part of them were ſacrificed in the. temple of 


to-aſhes, at firſt, by the pontifices; afterwards, by the elde 
of the veſtal virgins. | #7 
Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dier. writes hordalis dies; 
and from him, ſome of the moderns call the feaft hordaiia ; 
but Varro writes it hordicalia, and Feſtus, hordicigia. 
HORIZON *, or Hor180N, in aſtronomy, a great circle 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two parts or hemi- 
ſpheres ; the one upper, and viſible z the other lower, and hid. 
See CIRCLE, and HEMISPHERE. | ” 
* The word is pure Greek, 6e1Qur, which literally fignifics 
bounding or terminating the ſight ; being formed of dg, 
' termino, definio, I bound, I limit; whence it is alſo called fni- 
tor, finiſher. | | 
The Horizon is either rational or ſenſeble, | 
Rational, true, or aſtronomical HoR1zoN, which is alſo called 
ſimply and abſolutely, the horizon, is a great circle, who 
plane paſſes through the centre of the earth, and whole pole 
are the zenith and nadir. It divides the ſphere into to 
equal parts, or hemiſpheres. _ Me pt 
Such is the circle HR (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 52.) whoſe poles 
are the zenith and nadir; whence it follows, that the ſeve 


4 


points of the Horizon are a quadrant diſtant from the zenit 
"Td 


and nadir. Sec ZENITH, and NADIR, 


mill, into 


moves with different velocity, according to its greater or leſs 
diſtance from the ſun) but near enough for ordinary compu... 


Sometimes other ingredients are added, as the cold ſeeds, al- 


on the outer verge of the palpebræ, or eye-lids. See Pa .- 


e 
This feaſt fell on the 15th of April; on which day they ſa - 


Jupiter. — The calves taken out of their bellies were * ; 


* 
a <4 #F £@ 8 _ 


H OR 


The meridian and vertical circles, all cut the rational hori- 
zon at right angles, and into two equal parts. See MRI 
DIAN, and VERTICAL CIRCLE. e 

Senſible, viſible, or apparent Hor1zoN, is a leſſer circle of the 

| ſphere, as h r, which divides the viſible part of the ſphere from 
the inviſible. . ; | | 
Tts poles, too, are. the zenith and nadir : and conſequently 
the ſenfible horizon is parallel to the rational ;z and it is cut 
at right angles, and into two equal parts by the verticals. 
The ſenſible horizon is divided into eaftern and weſtern. 

The eaſtern or ortive HoRI1zoN, is that part of the horizon 
wherein the heavenly bodies riſe. See Risin. 

The weſtern or occidual HoR1z0N, is that wherein the ſtars ſet. 
See SETTING. | 32 | 


Hor1z0N, in geography, is a circle paſſing over the earth, and 


dividing the viſible part of the earth and heavens from that 


which is inviſible, See EAR TR. 
The altitude or elevation of any point of the ſphere, is an 
arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between it and the ſenſi- 
ble horizon, See ALTITUDE, and ELEVATION. 
This is peculiarly denominated ſenſibie horizon, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the rational or true, which paſſes through the centre 
of the earth ; as already obſerved. 7 | | 
By ſenſible horizon is alſo frequently meant a circle, which 
determines the ſegment of the ſurface of the earth, over which 
the eye can reach; called alſo the phyſical horizon, 
In this ſenſe we fay, a ſpacious horizon, .a narrow ſcanty ho- 
rixon.— To find the extent of the horizon, or how far a man's 
proſpect reaches, by means of the heighth of his eye, ſuppoſing 
hg earth an uninterrupted globe, is a common caſe of right- 
angled plane triangles, where two ſides and an oppoſite angle 
are given.— Thus, ſuppoſe. A H B (Tab. Geography, fig. 8.) 
a great circle of the terraqueous globe, C the centre, H C its 
_ ſemi-diameter, and E the heighth of the eye; ſince H E is 
a tangent, the angle at H is a right angle ; ſo that there are 
given H 2 398,386 miles, or 21, 034781 Engliſh feet, C E, 
the ſame length and the heighth of the eye on the maſt of a 
ſhip, or at only a man's heighth, &c. added to it, and E HC 
the oppoſite right angle. 
By theſe three parts given, it is eaſy to find all the other parts 
of the triangle.— And firſt, for the angle at C, in order to 
find the fide H E; the proportion is, as the ſide CE to the 
angle at H, ſo is the fide H C to the angle at E; which being 
ſubtracted from 96 degrees, the remainder is the angle at 
C. Then as the angle at E is to its oppoſite fide H C; or 
,. Elſe, as the angle at H is to its oppoſite fide CE ; fo is the 
angle at C to its oppoſite fide E H, the viſible horizon. 
Or the labour may be ſhortened by adding together the loga- 
rithm of the ſum of two given ſides, and the logarithm of 
their difference; the half of which two logarithms, is the 
logarithm of the fide required, nearly. For an example, we 
will take the two ſides in yards, by reaſon ſcarce any table 
of logarithms. will ſerve us any farther : the ſemi-diameter of 
the earth is 7,011594 yards; the heighth of the eye is two 
yards more, the ſum of both ſides is 14,023190. 
Logar. of which ſum is 7,1468468 
Logar. of two yards, the differ. is - 0,3010300 
Sum of both loga - - - - - - - 7,4478768 
The half ſum + 347239384 
is the logarithm of '5296 yards = three miles, which is the 
length of the line E H, or diſtance the eye can reach at fix 
feet heighth. 


This, at leaſt, would be the diftance on a perfect globe, did | 


the viſual rays come to the eye in a ſtraight line; but by 
means uf the refraction of the atmoſphere, diſtant objects on 
the Horixun appear higher than really they are, and may be 
ſeen at a gteiter diſtance, eſpecially on the ſea, which is a 
matter of great uſe, eſpecially to diſcover the land, rocks, 
K. 385354 
Father Laval, profeſſor of hydrography at Marſeilles, found 
that the Horizon of his obſervatory to the ſea-ward was ne- 
ver more than 15 minutes, nor leſs than 13 ; that is, the 
arch of the circumference of the earth, intercepted between 
the obſervatory and the horizon, fluctuated between thoſe two 


quantities; whence M. Caſſini deduces, that the extent of the | 


horizon is ſeven French leagues of three miles each; and that 
the obſervatory is 175 foot high. 

The heighth of the Horizon, at the ſame place, and the ſame 
elevation above it, is very ſubject to vary, by means of dif- 
ferences in the atmoſphere, which occaſion others in the 
refractions. See REFRACTION. | 
When the ſea was full, or the north-weſt or ſouth-eaſt wind 
blew, and the air hazy about the horizon, F. Laval always 

found his Horizon depreſſed, or lower; i. e. the refraction 
which ſhould raiſe it in that caſe was leſs than ordinary.— 
And yet on the common principles, the air being now much 
charged with vapours, the very contrary were rather to be 
expected. This makes M. Caflini ſuſpect, that there is ſome 
_ refractive matter in the atmoſphere, beſide the air it - 
The ſame author obſerves, that at a heighth ten times greater 


than that. of F. Laval's obſervatory, he found the arch ter 


HOR 


minated by the horizon to the ſeaward, 420, without any ent 
ble variation; hence he concludes; that the variations are 
the greater, as the heighth is the leſs ; which may ſeem con- 


trary to what he had aſſerted in another place, viz. that the | 


variations in the apparent altitudes of bodies are greater, as 
theſe objects are more remote, by reaſon they are ſeen through 
the larger quantity of air, which is all li to be varied, — 
But the contradiction may be ſolved, | 
Another depreffion of the viſible horizon, is cauſed by the 
heighth of the obſerver's eye above the ſurface of the ſea, - See 
DeyREs810N, . 
Hor1zon of the Globe. See the article Gtons. 15 
HORIZONTAL, ſomething that relates to the horizon, is 
_ taken in the horizon, or on a level with the horizon. See 
HoR1z0N, T 
We ſay, a horizontal plane, horizontal line, horizontal diſ- 
tance, &c, Fix. | a 
HoxIZoN TAL Dial, is that drawn on a plane parallel to the 
horizon ; having its gnomon, or ſtyle, elevated according to 
the altitude of the pole of the place it is deſigned for. 
Horizontal dials are, of all others, the moſt ſimple and eaſy. 
3 manner of deſcribing them, fee under the article 
IAL, | 
HoRIZZONTAL Diftance. See the article D1sTANCE. 
HoR1zoONTAL Line, in perſpective, is a right line drawn 
through the principal point, parallel to the horizon or, it is 
the interſection of the horizontal and perſpective planes. + 
Such is the line PQ. (Tab. Perſpectivs, fig. 12.) paſſing 
through the principal point F. | 
Hor1zoNTAL Parallax. See the article PARALLAX. 
HoR1ZoONTAL Plane, is that which is parallel to the horizon 
of the place ; or nothing inclined thereto. See PLANE. 
The buſineſs of levelling, is to find whether two points be 
in the horizontal plane; or how much the deviation is. See 
LEVELLING. | 
Hor1zonTAL Plane, in perſpective, is a plane parallel to the 
horizon, paſſing through the eye, and cutting the pe rſpective 
plane at right angles. See PERSPECTIVE Plane. | 
HoR1zoNTAL Projection. See the article MA. 


Hor1zoNTAL Range, or Level Range of a piece of ordnance, 


is the line it deſcribes, when directed parallel to the Horizon, 
or horizontal line. See RANGE. 
Dr. Halley gives two very ready theorems, the one, to find 
the greateſt horizontal range at 45 degrees elevation, in any 
ſhot made upon any inclined plane, with any elevation of the 
piece whatſoever ; and the other, to find elevations proper to 
ſtrike a given object with any force, greater than what ſuf- 
ficeth to reach it with the middle elevation. | 
19. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane: having the hori- 
zontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, with the elevation of 
the piece, and the angle at the gun between the object and 
the perpendicular; to find the greateſt horizontal range of 
that piece laden with the ſame charge; that is, half the latus 
rectum of all the parabolæ made with the ſame impetus.— 
Take half the diſtance of the object from the nadir, and the 
difference of the given elevation from that half; ſubtract the 
verſed ſine of that difference from the verſed ſine of the diſ- 
tance of the object from the zenith: The difference of thoſe 
verſed ſines, will be to the ſine of the diſtance of the object 


from the zenith, as the horizontal diſtance of the object 


ſtruck, to the greateſt range at 45 degrees. : 

20. Having the greateſt Horizontal range of a gun, the hori- 
zontal diſtance and angle of inclination of an object to the 
perpendicular; to find the two elevations neceſſary to ſtrike 
that object. —Halve the diſtance of the object from the na- 
dir; this half is equal to the half ſum of the two elevations 
ſought : then ſay, as the greateſt Horizontal range is to the 
horizontal diſtance of the object, ſo is the ſine of the angle 
of inclination, or diſtance of the object from the  perpen- 
dicular, to a fourth proportional ; which fourth being ſub- 
trated from the verſed fine of the diſtance of the object from 
the zenith, leaves the verſed ſine of half the difference of the 


elevations ſought ; which elevations are therefore had, by 


adding and ſubtracting that half of the difference to and from 
the aforeſaid half ſum. See PROIECTILE. 
HoRIZZONTAL Refraction. See the article REFRACTION. 
HoR1zONTAL Shelters, among gardeners, are defences, diſpoſed 
parallel to the horizon, for tender plants, bloſſoms, and fruits 
in the ſpring, againſt blaſts and pinching nights. ö 
T he uſual ſhelters that have obtained, are baſs- mats, and other 
warm coverings, which are rolled up in the day - time, and let 
down in the night. — In lieu of theſe, the reverend Mr. 
Lawrence firſt propoſed horizontal ſpelters, chiefly on this 
principle, that moſt of our froſts and blaſts fall perpendicular- 
ly-3*z. e. the condenſed vapours falling from the upper region, 
do, at night, form themſelves toward the ſurface of che 
earth, into drops of dew, ſubject to be frozen by the cold- 
neſs of the air. See DEW, FRosT, &c. | 
Horizontal ſhelters are to be made by laying rows of tyles 
at certain diſtances one above another, in the ſtructure of the 


wall, ſo as to project or hang over the plane of the wall, to 
carry off the dew, wet, &c,—lt is an inconvenience objected 
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to this method, that it is difficult to lead a tree rightly among 
the tyles, or to keep its figure duly filled up.” | 
HORN, Cornu, a hard callous ſubſtance growing on the head 
of divers animals. See ANIMAL, and HEAD.  » 
It is laid down as à rule by ſome naturaliſts, that no animals 
have horns, but thoſe. that are cloven-footed, 
The horns are uſually a double part; inſomuch that there is 
but one exception, and this too controverted. See UN IcORN. 


- The' horns of a deer are properly called his head. See HEAD. 


In the hiſtory of the French academy of ſciences, we have 

an account of a Lullock's horn dug out of the ground in plough- 

ing, which had ſhot forth fibrous roots, and appeared to have 
grown or vegetated after the manner of a plant. 

- we make a conſiderable article in the arts and manufactures. 
— Bullock's horns ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to make lant- 
horns, combs, inkhorns, tobacco-boxes, &c. , 

Horn is ſometimes alſo uſed for the hoof of a horſe, &c. See 
 - HooF. 
Ammon's Horn. See the article Cognu Ammonis. | 
Hart's Horn, Cornu Cervi. — The ſcrapings or raſpings of 
the horn of this animal are medicinal, and uſed in aſtringent 
draughts, ptiſans, &c. with that intention. 


ive volatile ſpirit. See 


It yields by diſtillation a very penetrative v 


SPIRIT, c. 3 
Honk w is alſo a fort of muſical inſtrument, of the wind kind; 


chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring together the 


dogs, and the hunters. See HUNTING. | | 
The horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. See 


TRUMPET. | | 
The term antiently was, wind a horn; all horns being in thoſe 
times compaſſed : But ſince ſtraight horns are come in faſhion, 
they ſay, blow a horn, and ſometimes, ſound a horn. 

There are various leſſons on a Horn; as the recheat, double 


recheat, royal recheat, running or farewel recheat, &c. ' See 


RECHEAT. | | | 
The Hebrews made uſe of horns formed of rams horns, to 


proclaim the jubilee ; whence the name jubilee. See Ju- 


BILEE. | 

HoRNs of the uterus, t 
fund. 

HokN, in architecture, is ſometimes uſed for volute. See Vo- 
LV TE. | FAA 

Homrw of plenty. See the article CoRNu-CoPIA. 

Horn with horn, or HoRN under horn, (cornutum cum cornuto) 
is when there is common per cauſe de vicinage, intercommon- 

ing of horned beaſts. See CoMMoN, and INTERCOMMON. 

Horn-woRK, in fortification, a ſort of out-work, advancing 
toward the field, to cover and defend a curtin, baſtion, or 
other place ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt ; as alſo to 
poſſeſs a heighth, &'c. — See Tab. Fort. fig. 21. lit. F; fee al- 
ſo QUT woRK. | 
It conſiſts of two demi-baſtions, as LMN and OPQ, Tab. 
Fort. fig. 9. joined by a curtin NO. Its ſides or flanks are 

- uſually parallel; chough ſometimes they approach or contract 
toward the place, forming what they call a gueue d'yronde, or 


ſwallows tail. See QUEUE d'yronde. 


wo proceſles ariſing from the ſides of the 


When the flanks are- too long, they ſometimes make epaule- | 
HORSE, a domeftic quadruped, of great uſe in the affairs of 


ments to flank them. — The parts of the horn-work next the 


country, are to be defended by a parapet. | 
T wo horn-works joined together, make a crown- work. : See 


CROWN- WORK. | 0 
HoRN-BEAM Pollengers, a denomination given by ſome to 


trees which have been lopped, and are of about twenty years 
growth, See TREE. 


HORNGELD *, ſignifies a tax within the foreſt, to be paid | 


for the feeding of horned beaſts. See GELD. 
* Onietum eſſ omni colleftione in foreſta de beftiis cornutis, &c. 
Et fint quieti de omnibus geldis, & danegeldis, & wodgeldis, & 


' ſenegeldis, & horngeldis, &. See SUBSIDY. 
To be free of horngeld, is a privilege granted by the king to 
ſuch as he thinks good. = | 
A horſe is ſaid to be Hor n-hipped, when the tops of the two 


haunch bones appear too high. 
HORNAGIUM, HornaGce, in our antient law books, 
ſeems to import the ſame with Horngeld. See HoRNGELD. 


HORODICTIC Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 


HOROGRAPHY , the art of making or conſtructing 
dials ; called alſo horologiography, gnomonica, ſciatherica, pho- 
toſciatherica, &c. See DIALING. 

The word is compounded of da, hora, time, hour, and 
yea p, ſcribo, I write. i 
HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the art of making or con- 


ſtructing dials, See DIALING. 
-HOROLOGIUM *®, QPOAOTION, a common name a- 


mong antient Writers, for any inſtrument, or machine to 
meaſure the heurs withal. See CHRONOME TER. 
The word is originally Greek, compoſed of wea, hora, time, 
hour, and aoſ@-, ſpeech, diſcourſe. Ki e 
Such are our clocks, watches, ſun-dials, c. See CLoc k, 


WarTcn, DIAL, Oc. ſee alſo CLEPSYDRA. ' 
| HoroLoGIUM *, HoROLOG ION, is alſo a name the Greeks 


daily hours, 


The *Nenoyror is the breviary OK tlie 


give to their liturgy, or breviary ; by reaſon it contains the} 
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or the ſeveral offices to be rehearſed 
See Hour. | 9s. EP 4 a Wee e n ay. 
The Greeks call it *Qeoxoſio, which 3 
and Engliſh we call — ir 32 Latin 
Greeks. See BREVI- 


ARY. Fg 


HOROPTER, in optics, is a right line, drawn through 


the point where the two optic axes meet lel 
which joins the centres of the two eyes, or —.— — * 
Such is the line A B (Tab, Optics, fig. 67.) drawn throu h 
the you het * C, of the optic axes of the eyes 

4 pgs 1 
ee dag in e 
It is called horopter, as being found by experi 
limit of diſtinct viſio. Ses "pap <6 fm 2917 


Plane of the HoROPTER. See PLANE of the Horopter, 
HO ROSCOPE“, in aſtrology, the * or — 5 of the 


heavens, riſing above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at any 
given time when a prediction is to be made of a future event: 
as, the fortune of a perſon then born, the ſucceſs of a deſign 
then laid, the weather, Fc. See AsCENDANT., 


„The word is Greek, compoſed of der, hora, hour, and the 
verb oxewlouwa, ſpetto, confidero, J confider, = The Latins 
call it cardo orientalis : ſometimes, aſcendens, See Asczx- 


par. | | | 
Mercury and Venus were in the horoſcope, &c. "They were 
formerly ſo infatuated with horoſcopes, that Albertus Magnus, 
Cardan, and others, are ſaid to have had the temerity to 


draw that of Jeſus Chriſt. 
HoRosCoPE is alſo uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the twelve 


houſes, i. e. the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, wherein is mark- 
ed the diſpoſition of the heavens for the given time. See 
Hovss, and FI GCURE. 

Thus we ſay, to draw a horoſcope, conſtruct a horoſcope, &c. 
We call it more peculiarly calculating a nativity, when the 


life and fortune of a perſon are the ſubje& of the prediction: 


for they draw horoſcopes of cities, great enterprizes, &c. 


Lunar HoRosCoPE, is the point which the moon iſſues out 


of, when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the eaſt, 
This is alſo called the part of fortune, See ParT. 


Horos COPE, is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, in manner of 
+ a planiſphere ; but now diſuſed. See PLAaNnisPHERE. 


It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compoſed a ſpecial trea- 
tiſe thereon. | | rf 


HORROR, Horrovs, ſtrictly ſignifies ſuch an exceſs of 


fear, as makes a perſon tremble. —In phyſic it denotes ſuch a 

ſhuddering or quivering as precedes an ague fit; and is often 

3 with rigores, and lumbagines. See Ac uE, FE VER, 
c. 

Through ignorance of this acceptation, ſome have underſtood 

fear to be accounted by authors among the antecedent ſymp- 


toms of thoſe diſtempers. 


HORS de fon fee, g. d. out of his fee, is an exception to avoid 


an action brought for rent or other ſervice, iſſuing out of cer- 
tain lands, by him that pretends to be the lord. — For if the 
defendant can prove the land to be without the compaſs of 
his fee, the action falls. See DisTRICT, and FEE. 


agriculture, commerce, war, ſporting, acc. 

The horſe makes the ſubject of a very extenſive art, called 
horſemanſhip, conſiſting of divers ſubordinate arts or branches, 
See HoRSEMANSHIP, N 

From the ſame beaſt ariſe the profeſſions of chivalry, knight- 
hood, &c. See KniG6HTHoOOD, CHEVALIER, &c. 
Authors are divided as to the time when men firſt began to 
mount Horſes.— The ſcholiaſt of Euripides, and Euſtathius on 
the ſecond book of the Jliad, ſpeak as if the antients had been 
unacquainted with the uſe of ſaddle horſes, and had only uſed 
them to draw chariots, &. They add, that courſes on 


horſe-back were not introduced at the Olympic games, before 


the 85th Olympiad.—But this can ſcarce be; in regard the 
centaurs, to whom the invention is attributed, lived long be- 
fore that time, See CENTAUR, SADDLE, &c. 

It appears likewiſe from Pauſanias, that there were horſe- 
courſes even in the time of Hercules, the. inſtitutor of the 
Olympic games. See OLYMPIC. | | 

It was the cuſtom among the antients to impreſs ſome mark 
on their horſes ; the moſt common were a Z, /igma, à K, 
kappa, and a bullock's head. Hence thoſe marked with 28 
were called Evu@ogas.; thoſe with a K, Konwalias ; and thoſe 
with a bull's head, Bouz:s@ano, bucephali,—T his mark was 
ſtamped on the Horſe's buttocks, and his harneſs ; as appeal 
from the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's Clouds, Heſychius, &c. 
The parts of a Horſe's body furniſh a great variety of terms, 
by no means to be overlooked. —The skin and coat are cal- 
led the hair; the long hair on the neck, the mane ; the fole- 
top; the toping, or tale; the hair behind, on the feet, the fal- 
lock, or fetter-lock ; that growing over the top of the hoof, 
the coronet, or cronet ; that on the:eye-lids, the brills. The 
ridge whereon the mane grows, is called the creſt, or 7/7» 
the fore part, from the neck to the fore legs, the brishet, 2 
cheſt ; the mark frequently running down his face, the _ 


momma Gam aaa woarcoco:.c. cc. c 
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and that in the forehead, the far. — The top of the ſhoul- 
der blades, at the ſetting on of the neck, is called the withers ; 
the place where the ſaddle is ſet, the deck; and a bruiſe or 
hurt thereon, a; navel-gall; the middle of the back, from 
the mane to the hips, the reins ; the extremity of the reins 
above the hips, the croupe ; the tail, the dock or runt; the 
hollow or ſinking of the back-bone, the ſway; the hind part 
of the belly, next the genital, the fan; that nearer the 
thighs, the groin; the looſe skin wherein the yard is, the 
ſheath ; and the fore parts of the ſhoulders, next the breaſts, 
the fillets. — T he uppermoſt part of the hind leg, next the 
buttock, is called the „ile or ftifAle joint; the after joint, or 
bending of the hind leg, the chambrel or elbow; the inner, 
the ham or hough ; the joint at the fetlock, the paſtern, an- 
cle, or 2 joint; the foot, above the hoof of the ancle 
joint, coronet, — The part from the withers to the top 
Joint of the thigh, is called the Houlder; the middle joint of 
the fore leg, the &nee ; the right leg before, the farther leg; 
and the left, the nearer.— The hoof is called the Horn; the 
hollow of the hoof, the coffin ; the tender part of the hoof, 
next the heel, the fruſb; the ball of the foot, the frog ; the 
part to be pared or cut off the hoof when overgrown, the 
rift; the fore part of the hoof, the toes; the hind part, 
where there is a riſing in the middle of the ſole, the heel ; 
and the inſides meeting on the heel, the quarters. Of moſt 
of theſe a further account will be found under their reſpective 
articles. 

The maſters in this art lay it down, that a horſe to be 
good, and well made, muſt have three parts like thoſe of a 
woman, viz. the breaſt, which is to be broad, the hips 
round, and the mane long; three of a lion, viz. counte- 
nance, intrepidity, and fire; three of a bullock, viz. the 
eye, noſtril, and joint; three of a ſheep, viz. the noſe, 
gentleneſs, and patience ; three of a mule, ſtrength, conſtancy, 
and foot; three of a deer, head, leg, and hair ſhort ; three 
of a wolf, throat, neck, and hearing ; three of a fox, ear, 
tail, and trot ; three of a ſerpent, memory, fight, and turn- 
ing; three of a hare or cat, running, walking, and ſupple- 
nels. | 


Huorſes are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, and differently de- | 


nominated, with regard to their ſtrain or country. — As, the 
Neapolitan, known by his hawk noſe. — The Spaniſh genet, 


by his ſmall limbs. — The Barb, by his fine head and deep | 


hoof. — The Dutch, by the roughneſs of his legs. — The 
Engliſh, by his ſtrong knitting together, Nc. — The Flan- 
drin, &c. See GENET, ARAB, &c. 
Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the uſes or offices 
they are reſerved for; as, the coach-horſe, war-horſe, hunt- 
ing-horſe, running-horſe, pack-horſe, &c. See Coacn, 
HuNTING, Sc. | 
Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their colours ; as 
— A bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts, wiz. a 
black bay, brown bay, dapple bay; all which have conſtant- 
ly black manes and tails. — Dun and mouſe-dun, having fre- 
quently a black liſt along the back, which denominates them 
a-backed. — Flea-bitten, which is white ſpotted with red. — 
Grey, dapple grey, filver grey, fad or powdered grey, black 
grey, - ſandy grey, and iron e or rount, a light 
fleſh colour intermixed with white. — Peach colour or bloſſom 
colour. — Pyebald, which conſiſts of two colours, one of 
them white. — Roan, a bay, black, or ſorrel, intermixed 
with white hairs. — Rubican, black or ſorrel, with white 
hairs ſcattered about his body, — Sorrel, common ſorrel, red 
or cow-coloured ſorrel, bright or light-coloured ſorrel, burnt 
ſorrel ; all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their manes. 
— Starling colour, reſembling a browniſh or blackiſh grey, 
only more freckled, or intermixed with white. — Tyger co- 
Jour, much the ſame with the branded grey, only the ſpots 
ſmaller.— Wolf colour.—Deer colour. —Black — M hite, &c. 
Theſe colours are generally conſidered as ſymbolical of the 
nature, qualities, c. of the beaſts; and accordingly their 
value is much influenced hereby. — The dapple grey is prized 
for beauty; the brown bay for ſervice ; the black with ſilver 
hair for courage ; the roan for countenance ; the ſorrel, black 
without white, and. iron grey, are reputed hot and fiery ; the 
bright grey, flea bitten, and black with white ſpots, are ſan- 
guine; the white, dun, and pye-bald, phlegmatic and heavy; 
the mouſe dun, red bay, and blue-grey, are dull; the peach 
colour rarely prove obedient to the ſpur; the ſorrel ſeldom 
fail of being good, eſpecially if their legs, tails, and manes be 
black; and the fame may be ſaid of the flea- bitten, at leaſt 
thoſe ſo marked in the fore parts, or over the whole body ; 
for when only behind, it is an ill ſign. | 05 
Indeed it is hard lay ing down any univerſal rules. — The 
white, which promiſe the leaſt, prove good when black about 
the eyes and noſtrils. And there are excellent iron greys, 
though they are not reputed a good colour. 
For the age, teeth, mark, &c. of horſes.. See Ac z, Toorz, 
Makk, &c, 12 | | 
For the furniture, &c. of a horſe. See SADDLE, BrIDLE, 
Bir, Ce. | 
1 is _ uſed, in the military language, to expreſs the 
OL. I. 
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cavalry ; or the body of ſoldiers who ſerve on horſeback. See 
- CavaLRsy. L 
The army conſiſted of 30000 foot, and 10000 horſe. See 
ARMY, Wins, Ce. | f 
The horſe, includes horſe guards, horſe granadiers, and troopers. 
| —Pragoons are alſo frequently comprehended under the name, 
though they fight on foot. See Horſe GuaRDs, GRAN A- 
DIER, DRAGO0ON, Ec, ; , 
Horſe guards, by the Spaniards called guardas a cavallo; by 
the French, gardes de corps; and by the Engliſh uſually Iife- 
guards ; are the guards of the king's perſon and body, con- 
fiſting of 800 men, well armed and equipped. See GUARD. 
They are divided into four troops; to which are now added, 
by eſtabliſhment, two troops of granadiers, conſiſting of 80 
men, all under the command of a captain. See TROOr, 
GRANADIER, CAPTAIN, c. 
Each troop of horſe guards is divided into four diviſions or 
ſquadrons ; two of which, conſiſting of 100 men, command- 
ed by a principal commiſſioned officer, two brigadiers, and 
two ſub-brigadiers, with. two trumpets, mount the guard, 
one day in fix, and are relieved in their turns. | 
Their duty is, by parties from the guard, to attend the king's 
perſon when he goes out near home. — When he goes out 
of town, he is attended by detachments out of all the three 
troops. 5 
One of the three captains of the horſe guards attends on the 
king when he walks on foot, immediately next his perſon ; 
e in his hand an ebony ſtaff, or truncheon, with a gold 
head. 
One diviſion of granadiers mounts with a diviſion of the troop 
to which they belong; and go out on ſmall parties from the 
guard, perform centinal duty on foot, attend the king alſo on 
foot, &c. | | 
Maſter of the Hoxs R. See MASTER of the horſe. | 
Light HoRsE, includes all the horſe except thoſe of the life- 
guard. See LIGHT Horſe. : 
The term /ight horſe is ſometimes alſo applied to an indepen- 
dent troop ; or a troop not embodied into a regiment. 
The denomination aroſe hence, that antiently they were 
lightly armed, in compariſon of the royal guards, which were 
armed at all points. See GENDARMEs. 
Hoksg is alſo a term uſed in various arts and manufactories, 
for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their work from the ground, 
for the more commodious working at it. | 
The horſe uſed by tanners and skinners, called alſo the Jeg, 
is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundiſh, four or five foot 
long, and placed aſlope; upon which they pare their skins to 
get off the dirt, hair, fleſh, Cc. See Tanninc, CurRy- 
ING, SHAMMYING, Ec. | 


acroſs two other perpendicular. ones, to ſuſtain the boards, 
planks, &c, which make bridges over ſmall rivers ; and on 
divers other occaſions. 

Little HoRsE. See the article EQUULE us. 

HoRSE is alſo a rope in a ſhip, made faſt to one of the foremaſt 
ſhrouds; having a dead man's eye at its end, through which 
= pennant of the ſprit- ſail ſheats is reeved, — See Tab. Ship, 

5.8. 128. 

HoRsE is alſo a cant name lately introduced into the affair of 
lotteries, for the chance, or benefit of a ticket, or number for 
one or more days, upon condition, if it be drawn a prize 
within the time covenanted for, of returning to the ſeller an 
undrawn ticket, See CHANCE, and LoTTERY. 

To determine the value of a horſe. — Multiply the amount 
of the prizes in the lottery by the time the horſe is hired 
for; and from the product. ſubtract the amount of the num- 
ber of prizes by the value of an undrawn ticket into the 
time of the horſe : the remainder being divided by the num- 
ber of tickets into the whole time of drawing, the quotient is 
the value of the horſe. See GaMING. . 

HORSEMANGSHIP, the art of breaking, diſciplining, and 
managing horſes. See HorsE. | 
Horſemanſhip, in its latitude, includes what relates to the 
make, colour, age, temper, and qualities of horſes ; their re- 
ſpective countries and climates, with the manner of breeding, 
propagating, &c. the diſcovery of the uſes or ſervices they 
are fitted for ; whether the wars, the race, the ſaddle, or la- 
bour ; and forwarding and accommodating them thereto. 
In this general ſenſe, it alſo includes the knowledge of the 
defects and diſeaſes of horſes, and the remedies proper for the 
ſame; with the ſeveral operations requiſite thereto, as deck- 
ing, gelding, ſboeing, &c. and thus takes in the farrier's pro- 
vince, See FARRIER ; ſee allo Dockine, GEIDING, 
SHOEING, c. | 
But the word is in a more peculiar manner underſtood of the 
art of riding; or of direCting a horſe to advantage, not only 
in the ordinary motions, but more eſpecially in the managing, 
or making him work, upon volts, airs, &c. See MAN ACE, 
VorrT, AIR, Oc. . ; 


foot, See SHog, Hoor, Ce. 


Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts ; as, the. 
| 52 | 
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Planch 


HoRsE is alſo uſed in carpentry for a piece of wood jointed 


HORSE-SHOE, a cover or defence for the ſole of a horſe's. 
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Planch Shox, or Pancelet, which is ſaid to make a good foot, 
and a bad leg; as cauſing the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
ſure of the leg. It is choſe for a weak heel, and will laſt 
longer than any other he; being borrowed from the moil, 
which has weak heels, and fruſhes to keep the feet from 
ſtones and gravel. | 

SHOES with Calkins, which, though intended to ſecure the 
horſe from ſliding, yet are reputed by many to do him more 
harm than good, in that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby, many times, he wrenches his foot, or ſtrains 
ſome ſinew, eſpecially upon ſtoney ways, where ſtones will 

not ſuffer the calkins to enter. Double calkins are leſs hurt- 

ful, as he treads evener with them than on the ſingle cal- 
kins; but then they muſt not be over long, or ſharp point- 
ed, but rather ſhort and flat. 

SHoks with Rings, firſt invented to make the horſe lift his 
feet up high; though ſuch hoes are more painful than helpful, 
beſide the unhandſomeneſs of the ſight. This defect is moſt 
incident to horſes that have not ſound hoofs ; for tender feet 
fear to touch the ground that is hard : but what is intended 
for remedy, proves a prejudice to the horſe, by adding high 
calkins, or rings to his ſboes, as by that means his heels are 

made weaker than before. . 

SHOES with favelling welts or borders round about them, are 
uſed in Germany, &c. which being higher than the heads of 
the nails, ſave them from wearing.— Theſe are the beſt fort 
of laſting /hves, if made of well tempered ſtuff, as they wear 

equally in all parts, and the horſe treads evenly upon them. - 
Others, who uſe to paſs mountains and places where ſmiths 

are not ſo eaſily met with, carry ſhoes about them, with 

. vices, whereby they faſten them to the horſe's hoofs without 
the help of the hammer or nail: yet is this more for ſhew 
than ſervice z for though ſuch ſhove may ſave a horſe's feet 
from ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof that he goes with 
pain, and perhaps injures it more than the ſtones do.— 

On fuch emergent occaſions, therefore, it were better to 

make uſe of the 

Joint SHOE, which is made of two pieces, with a flat rivet 
nail joining them together in the toe, ſo that it may be taken 

both wide or narrow, to ſerve any foot. 

Panton, or Pantable Shok, which opens the heels, and helps 
hoof-binding.—To which may be added, the half pan ton ſhoe. 


Patten SHOE, is uſed for a horſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtif- 


| flle, or ſhoulder, as it cauſes him to bear upon that leg the 
grief is on, and conſequently makes him uſe it the better. 
HoRsE-sHok, in fortification, is a work ſometimes of a round, 
ſometimes of an oval figure, incloſed with a parapet, raiſed 
in the ditch of a marſhy place, or in low grounds ; ſometimes 
alſo to cover a gate; or to ſerve as a lodgment for ſoldiers, 
to prevent ſurprizes, or relieve an over-tedious defence. 
HoksE-sHOE HEAD, a diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſutures 
of the skull are too open, or too great a vacuity is left be- 
tween them; ſo that the aperture ſhall not be totally cloſed 
up, or the cranium in that part be ſo hard as the reſt for ſome 
Na after. See Sur uRE. 
his openneſs is found to be increaſed upon the child's catch- 
ing cold, When the diſeaſe continues long, it is reputed a 
ſign of weakneſs and ſhort life. In this caſe, it is uſual to 
rub the head every now and then with warm rum, or brandy, 
mixed with the white af an egg, and palm oil. | 
Sometimes the diſorder ariſes from a collection of waters in 
the head, called a hydrocephalus, See HYDROCEPHALUS. 
Horse Meaſure, is a rod of box, to ſlide out of a cane, with 


a {quare at the end, being divided into hands and inches, to| 


meaſure the heighth of horſes. See ME AasuURE, and HAND. 
HORSHAM Stone, is a kind of thin broad ſlate, of a greyiſh 
colour; formerly much uſed, eſpecially in Suffex, to heal or 
cover churches and chancels, great houſes, &c. See STONE, 
SLATE, COVERING, &c. | 
It is called Horſbam ftone, becauſe chiefly brought from the 
town of Horſham in Suſſex. | 


HORTAGILERS, in the grand ſeignior's court, are up- 


holfterers, or tapeſtry-hangers. See TAPESTRY. 
There is no city better or more orderly regulated than the 
grand ſeignior's camp ; and to have a notion of the magnifi- 
cence of that prince, he muſt be ſeen in that equipage ; he 
being much better lodged and accommodated there, than at 
Conſtantinople, or any other city of his dominions. 
He has always two tents or pavilions, and two ſets of furni- 
ture entire; that while he is in one, they may pitch or 
ſpread the other. 
In order to this, he has conſtantly four hundred hortagilers, 
or upholſterers, in his retinue, who go a day's journey before 
him, to fix on a proper place. They firſt prepare the ſul- 
tan's tent, then thoſe of the officers of the port, and the 
beglerbegs, according to their rank. 
HORTICULTUREST, the art of gardening. See Gar- 
DENING. 5 
* The word is compounded of Hortus, garden, and colo, I till, 
dreſs, e. 
HOS ANNA“, in the Hebrew ceremonies, a prayer which 
they rehearſed on the ſeveral days of their feaſt of tabernacles. 
See TABERNACLE, ex 


HO'S 
It was thus called, by reaſon there v frequent you 
therein of the ——— —— 
£43.08 Bo ſave us now 3 or, fave us, we pray. Rur, 
There are divers of theſe hoſannas..— | | 
hoſchannoth, i. e. the Ten jen 23 em 
firſt day, others on the ſecond; &c. which they call Par = 
of the firſt day, ho/anna of the ſecond day, &c. * 
Hos ANNA Rabba, or Grand Hos ANN A, is a name they 
to their feaſt of tabernacles, which laſts eight days; b 
ſon, during the courſe thereof, they are frequently cali? 
the aſſiſtance of God, the forgiveneſs of their ſins, . * 
bleſſing on the new year; and to that purpoſe make eat 0 
of the hoſchannoth, or prayers abovementioned, e 
The Jews, alſo, apply the term heſanna rabba, in a mor 
peculiar manner, to the ſeventh day of the feaſt of taburnactes; 
by reaſon they apply themſelves more immediately on that 
day to invoke the divine blefling, &c. | 
HOSE, from the Saxon hoſa, a ſtocking. See STOCKING 
Hos E IN Hos E, among botaniſts, ſignifies one long husk wh. 
5 in 3 as the polyanthos. 
HosE-Husk, in botany, a long round husk; as in ni ju 
flowers, &c. See Fenn . 
HOSPITAL, popularly SpIT TAI, a place or building 
erected, out of charity, for the reception and ſupport of the 
poor, aged, infirm, fick, and otherwiſe helpleſs, See CHa- 
RITY. 


> 2 word is formed of the Latin 20 pet, hoſt, ſtranger. See 
OST. | 


In the firſt ages of the church, the biſhop had the immediate 
charge of all the poor, both ſound and diſcaſed, as alſo of 
widows, orphans, ſtrangers, &c.—When the churches came 
to have fixed revenues allotted them, it was decreed, that, at 
leaſt, one fourth part thereof ſhould go to the relief of the 
poor; and to provide for them the more commodioufly, di- 
vers houſes of charity were built, which are ſince denomi- 
nated Hoſpitals. See TITHE, CLERGY, &c. 
They were governed wholly by the prieſts and deacons, un- 
For the inſpection of the biſhop. See BisHoe, Dx acon, 
©, : 
In courſe of time, ſeparate revenues were aſſigned for the hoſ- 
pitals; and particular perſons, out of motives of piety and 
charity, gave lands, and money for erecting of hoſpitals. 
When the church diſcipline began to relax, the priefts, who, 
till then, had been the adminiſtrators of Heſpitals, converted 
them into a fort of benefices, which they held at pleaſure, 
without giving account thereof to any body ; reſerving the 
greateſt part of the income to their own uſe; fo that the in- 
tentions of the founders were fruſtrated. — To remove this 
abuſe, the council of Vienne expreſly prohibited the giving 
any hoſpital to ſecular prieſts in the way of a benefice; and 
directed the adminiſtration thereof to be given toi ſufficient 
and reſponſible laymen, who ſhould take an oath, like that 
of tutors, for the faithful diſcharge thereof; and be account. 
able to the ordinaries. This decree was executed, and con- 
firmed by the council of Trent. See OE cox ouus. 
In England, hoſpitals founded for the mere relief of the in- 
digent and neceſſitous, are peculiarly called alms-houſes ; the 
name hoſpital being reſerved to thoſe deſtined for the ſick, 
aged, young, &c.— The principal of theſe are, the | 
Royal HosPiTAL, for diſabled ſoldiers, commonly called Chel- 
ſea-College, See COLLEGE. - 
It was founded by king Charles IT. carried on by king James II. 
and finiſhed by king William and queen Mary. 
The building is very ſpacious and magnificent: Its figure isa 
IT; the middle or front part whereof conſiſts of a chapel and 
hall ; the other two lines being four ſtories high, divided into 
wards or galleries, two in each ſtory, containing each twenty- 
| ſix diſtin& apartments for the foot-ſoldiers. At each of the 
four corners of the main building, there is a pavilion, in one 
whereof is the governor's lodging and the council chamber ; 
the other being lodgings for ſeveral of the officers of the houſe. 
Beſide the main building, there are four wings or out-build- 
ings ; one for the infirmary, another for ſeveral officers of 
the houſe, another for old maimed officers of horſe and foot; 
and the fourth for the baker, laundreſs, &c. 
The number of ordinary penſioners is 476 ; beſide the officers 
and ſervants of the houſe : The out, or extraordinary penſion- 
ers, are alſo very numerous; and theſe, upon occaſion, do 
duty in the ſeveral garriſons, from whence, draughts are made 
for the army, &c, See INVALID. mo . 
The penſioners are all provided with clothes, diet, waſhing, 
lodging, firing, and one day's pay in every week for ſpend- 
ing money. 2 i 
The qualifications required to be admitted of this body, are, 
That the candidate bring a certificate from his ſuperior officer, 
that he has been maimed or diſabled in the ſervice of the 
crown ; or that he has er the d twenty years, which 
muſt be made appear by muſter-rolls. ,- 7 28, 
To defray the Sins of this hoſpital, there is a confiderads 
ſum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army; bene 
one day's pay of each officer, and each common ſoldier, every 
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For the adminiſtration of this hoſpital, there is a governor, 

lieutenant-governor, major, treaſurer, &c, 

Greenwich HosPITAL, is a retreat for ſeamen, who, by age, 
wounds, or other accidents, are diſabled from ſervice; and 
for the widows and children of ſuch as are ſlain in the ſer- 
VICE. ; a * 

This, in point of magnificence and ſpaciouſneſs, excels even 

Chelſea hoſpital. A good part of it was built in king Charles 
the ſecond's time, at the expence of 3600 J. It was much 
promoted by king William; and finiſhed under queen Anne, 
and king George the firſt and ſecond. 

The number of penſioners entertained in this Heſpital is 300. 
To each hundred men are allowed fix nurſes, being the wi- 
dows of ſeamen. | 

The victualling is according to the allowance of Chelſea ho/- 
pital, viz.” four men to a meſs; each meſs to contain four 
pound of fleſh, a gallon of beer, &c. 

It is adminiſtred by a governor, lieutenant-governor, captain, 
lieutenant, chaplain, fteward, phyſician, &c. 

Chris HosP1TAL, popularly called the Blue-Coat Hoſpital, 
was antiently a monaſtery of grey friars, founded by Raihere, 
the firſt prior thereof, in the time of Henry I. diſſolved by 
Henry VIII. and converted by Edward VI. into an Heſpital 
for poor children, who ire ſupplied with all neceſſaries and 
conveniences, cloathed, dieted, and taught. 

Since its firſt endowment it has received abundance of new 
donations. A great part of it was burnt down by the great 
fire ; but is again rebuilt by the care of the governors, though 
not without incurring a great debt, and anticipating the re- 
venues of the hoſpital, | 

Formerly, a thouſand poor children, moſt of them orphans, 
were maintained on this foundation; and fix or ſeven ſcore 
yearly put out apprentices, and the maids to ſervice ; but the 


leſs; - | 5 
Here were two mathematical ſchools ; the firſt founded by 
king Charles II; but they are now united. Youths are 
there taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, particu- 
larly navigation, to fit them for apprentices to maſters of ſhips : 
To ſay nothing of the grammar ſchool], (whence the moſt 

pregnant boys are yearly ſent to the univerſity) writing ſchoo], 
drawing ſchool, &c. | 
The officers of this hoſpital are a preſident, treaſurer, go- 
vernors, Sc. 

S. Bartholomew's Hos pIT AL. adjoins to Chriſt's hoſp:tal, and 
formerly belonged to the ſame grey friars. | 
At the diſſolution of monaſteries, Henry VIII. left five hun- 
dred marks a year to it for the relief of poor people ; but it 
was more largely endowed for the uſe of ſick and lame per- 

ſons only, by Edward VI. 
It is governed by a preſident, treaſurer, &c. with other of- 
ficers. It is furniſhed with two phyſicians, and three maſter 
ſurgeons, beſides as many aſſiſtant ſurgeons, | 
In this hoſp:tal, with two others depending on it, the one 
at Kingſland, the other called the Lock, in Southwark, are 
about three hundred patients, provided with lodging, diet, 
phyſic, chirurgery, &c. 
. Thomas's Hos PIT AL, in Southwark, is for the ſame pur- 
poſes as that of S. Bartholomew. 
It was originally founded an hoſpital, by Richard, prior of 
Bermondſey, in 1213; ſurrendered to king Henry VIII; 
and given by Edward VI. to the citizens of London, for an 
hoſpital for infirm and lame people. | * 
It conſiſts of four quadrangular courts : In the firſt are fix 
wards for women: in the ſecond, two chapels, the leſſer for 
the private uſe of the Hoſpital, and the larger parochial: in 
the ſame court are the houſes of the treaſurer, and other of- 
ficers : in the third court are fix or ſeven wards for men. The 
fourth hath alſo three wards, baths hot and cold, a chirur- 
gery, apothecary's ſhop, &c. X 
There are about three thouſand perſons taken in and diſ- 
charged out of this hoſþ:tal yearly. 
The governors of this hoſp:ral are the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen, with about two hundred and ſixty other citi- 
zens. Among which are a preſident, treaſurer, &c. two 
phyſicians, and three ſurgeons. | 
uy's HospIT ATL, or the HospiTAL of Incurables, is the 
—— of that wealthy citizen, and bookſeller, Thomas 
uy, Eſq; 
It is chiefly intended for reputed incurable perſons ; and is 
even to take in yearly a certain number of patients turned 
— of the other hoſpitals, particularly Bethlehem, as incu- 
rable.. | | 
The founder beſtowed 50,000 /. on the building in his life- 
time; and, by will, endowed it with 200,000. at his death, 
in 1724 : the greateſt benefaction, without diſpute, that ever 
was left by any one private man. 
Its officers are a preſident and governors, moſt of whom are 
the ſame with thoſe of S. Thomas's hoſpital, which is in the 
- neighbourhood thereof; with a treaſurer, two phyſicians, two 
chirurgeons, &c. | - 
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number, through the deficiency of the funds, is now much 


Hos: 


Bridwell Hosp iA. WorRKk-Houss. 
Sutton's HospiTAL, £5: the ance} CHARTREUSE. 
HosP1TAL of Feruſalem. | tHHosPITALER. 
HOSPITALER, one that entertains and provides for poot 
people, travellers, &c. See HospPiTAL. 5 
The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities of 
religious; as, the hoſpitalers of Elſefort in Eſſex, inſtituted 
to take care of lepers ; hoſpitalers of S. John Baptiſt of Co- 
ventry ; hoſpitalers of S. Julian; hoſpitalers of S. Leonard at 
1 3 | | ; 
The religious ho/p:talers generally follow the rule of S. Au- 
guſtin. Moſt of them pretend that 8. Martha was their firſt 
foundreſs, and chuſe her for their patron, by reaſon ſhe en- 
tertained Jeſus Chriſt at her houſe. Some of them go back 
to the patriarch Abraham for their founder. 
There are alſo. hoſpitalers among the military orders, ſuch 
are the knights of 8. Lazarus, and S. John of Jeruſalem, 
HOSPITALE RS, HosPITALARI1, more particularly de- 
note an order of religious knights, who built an heſpital at 
Jeruſalem, wherein pilgrims were received, To theſe pope 
Clement V. transferred the effects and revenues of the Tem- 
plars ; whom, by a council held at Vienne, he ſuppreſſed, for 
their many and great miſdemeanors. See 'T E MPLAR. 
T heſe hoſpitalers were otherwiſe called knights of S. Fobn of 
th nar and are the ſame with thoſe whom we now call 
knights of Malta. See MALTA. | 
HOSPITIUM, Inn; a term peculiarly uſed in our law- 
books for an inn of court. See INNs of Court. 
HosP1TIUM is alſo uſed for a little convent, which the religi- 
ous built for the reception of ſtrangers and tr.vellers of the ſame 
order, who have occaſion to ſtay with them ſome time. 
Moſt of the heſpitza, or inns, in time became fixed convents. 
See MonasTERY, CONVENT, &c, 
OSPODAR, the title born by the princes of Walachia and 
Moldavia. See PRINCE. f 
The Heſpodars of Walachia and Moldavia receive the inveſti- 
ture of thoſe principalities from the grand ſeignior, by a veſt 
and a ſtandard which he gives them. 
They are ſometimes depoſed by him; though in other re- 
ſpects they have the ſovereign power within their ſtates, 
HOST “*, Hosp Es, a term of mutual relation, applied both 
to a perſon who lodges and entertains another, and to the 
perſon thus lodged, &c. | 
The word is formed of the Latin hopes, which ſome will 
have thus called, gaaſi hoſtium, or oftium petens ; for oftium was 
antiently wrote with an aſpirate. | 
Thus the innkeeper ſays, he has a good hoft, in ſpeaking of 
the traveller who lodges with him: and the traveller, again, 
ſays, he has a kind hot, in ſpeaking of his landlotd. | 
It muſt be obſerved then, that it was the cuſtom among the 
antients, when any ſtranger asked for lodging, for the maſter 
of the houſe, and the ſtranger, each of them to ſet a foot on 
their own fide of the threſhold, and ſwear they would nei- 
ther of them do any harm to the other. lt was this cere- 
mony that raiſed ſo much horror againſt thoſe who violated 
the law, or right of hoſpitality on either ſide; inaſmuch as 
they were looked on as perjured. | 
Inſtead of hopes, the antient Latins called it %s; as Cicero 
himſelf informs us: though in courſe of time, ho/tis came 
deni an enemy; ſo much was the notion of hoſpitality 
altered. 
Hos is alſo uſed by way of abbreviation for Bſtia, a victim, or 
ſacrifice offered to the Deity. See HosT IA. 
In this ſenſe, 59% is more immediately underſtood of the per- 
ſon of the Word incarnate, who was offered up a hoft, or 
hs/tia, to the Father, on the croſs; for the fins of mankind. 
Hos, or HoasT, is chiefly uſed in the Romiſh church for 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt, contained under the ſpecies of bread 
and wine, which is offered up every day, a new hot, or ſa- 
crifice, in the maſs. See Mass, 
Pope Gregory IX. firſt decreed a bell to be rung, as the ſig- 
nal for the people to betake themſelves to the adoration of the 
hojt.' See ADORATION. 272 | 
The veſſel wherein the hofts are kept, is called the cibory; 
being a large kind of covered chalice.” See CHAaLice. ' 
HOSTAGEZ®, a perſon left as ſurety for the performance of 
the articles of a treaty, See TREATY. 

The word is formed of 59%, and that of hoſpes. See Hosr. 
When two enemies are on the point of concluding a treaty or 
capitulation, it is frequent for them to give ho/tages on each 
ſide, as ſureties for the execution of what is contained therein. 
See CAPITULATION. | 
The garriſon of ſuch a place has capitulated, and given Ho- 

tages. Such an officer was given as an ho/tage. 

A ace is either a principal or an acceſſary, according to 
the ſtate of the caſe. He is only an acceſſary, when, for in- 
ſtance, a prince promiſes fidelity to another, and gives up his 
ſon, or ſome other great lord, to aſſure his engagement, 
without any further ſtipulation. For, here, if the prince fail 
of his word, the heſtage is no ways accountable for it. 

But the hſage becomes a principal, when it is expreſly ſti- 
| | pulated, 
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HOSTEL, or Hor ET, a French term, antiently ſignifying 


HOTEL. DIE U, is a common name for the chief hoſpital 


The Hor EIL de Mars, is an hoſpital near Paris, of the ſame na- 


HOS TIA“, Hos r, in antiquity, a victim offered in ſacri- 


HOSTILITY *, the action of an enemy. During a truce, 
all hoſtilities are to ceaſe on both ſides: ſuch a city ſtands 
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HO T-BaTH. See the articles BaTH, and THE RM. 
Hor-BE D, a piece of earth or ſoil plentifully enriched with 
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about four foot high, and cover it up with ſtraw a foot thick, 


H O T 


pulated, that he ſhall be anſwerable for the event: for inflance, 
if a city engage to ſurrender, in caſe it be not relieved in ſo 
many days; and, to ſecure the engagement, give hoftages ; 
theſe ho/tages are what a ſurety is to a creditor. for the debt 
of his principal, So that if the relief do not come, and 
yet the citizens refuſe to ſurrender, the ho/ages ſtand in their 
place, become principals, and liable to be puniſhed for the 
prevarication of thoſe they have become ſurety for, 

A hoſtage given for another perſon, becomes free when that 
perſon dies, 


a houſe, or dwelling-place. See Housk. | 

It is now more commonly uſed for the palaces, or houſes of 
the king, princes, and great lords, See PALACE. 

In this ſenſe they ſay, the hotel de Conde, hotel de Conti, 
hotel du Louvre, &c. | 

The grand prevot de I hotel, is the firſt judge of the officers of 
the king's houſhold. His juriſdiction is much like that of 
lord ſteward of the houſhold of the king of England. See 
STEWARD. 

The hotel de ville is what we call a town-houſe, or town- 
hall, See HALL. 


for the reception of ſick perſons in moſt of the cities of France. 
See HosPITAL. | | 


ture with Chelſea hoſpital. 


fice to a deity. See VICTIM, and SACRIFICE. 


The word is formed from Hoſtis, enemy, it being the cuſtom 
to offer one before they join d battel, to render the gods 
propitious ; or after the battel was over, to give them thanks. 
Some chuſe to derive the word from Bgſftio, q. d. ferio, I 
ſtrike. Iſidore, on this word, remarks, that the name ho/#ia 
was given to thoſe ſacrifices which they offered before they 
marched to attack the enemy; Ante quam, ſays he, ad hoſter: 
pergerent; in contradiſtinction from victims, which were 
properly thoſe offered after the victory: Ovid ſeems to dil- 
tinguiſh otherwiſe when he ſays, 

Vifima que cecidit dextra viflrice vocatur; 

Hoſtibus a domitis hoſtia nomen habet. 
As if the hoftia might be ſlain by any prieſt, but the victim 
only by the hands of the victor: Fronton makes another di- 
ſtinction: According to him, victina was a grand oblation, 
and Hſtia a ſmaller and leſs conſiderable one. | 


neuter, and commits no ho/tilittes on either ſide. 
* The word is Latin, Haſßtilitas, formed of the primitive hoſtis, 
which ſignifies enemy; and which antiently ſignified ſtranger, 
hoſpes. See Host. 


manure, and defended from cold winds, c. to forward the 
growth of plants, and force vegetation, when the ſeaſon or 
the climate of itſelf is not warm enough. See So1r, Ma- 
NURING, VEGETATION, &c, | 

By means of hot-beds skilfully managed, we can ſo nearly 
imitate the temperature of other climates, that ſeeds of plants 
brought from any country between the tropics, may be made 
to flouriſh even under the poles. See Exor ic. 

Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of vegetation ; 
to promote the growth of any plants, theſe muſt be duly 
proportioned, ſo as neither to exceed nor come ſhort of the 
bounds nature has allotted for it.— Too much heat we find 
rather ſcorches a plant than makes it grow ; and too much 
moiſture frequently .chills it, unleſs quickly exhaled from the 
roots. — With us, a moderate heat is found the moſt eligi- 
ble; ſuch as is raiſed by the ferment of wet ſtraw and horſe- 
litter, which, from the earth lying thereon, - will ſend forth, 
for ſome time, a gentle ſteam, impregnated with vegetative 
falts. Sce HEAT, PLANT, WATER, c. 

The uſual way of making hot beds, is of horſe- litter and 
graſs mixed together, and left on an heap for eight or ten 
days to putrefy ; and then removed into a bed, and covered 
up with glaſſes, or frames, —Others chuſe to take horſe- 
dung a month or ſix weeks old, and make a ſeed-bed of it 


which is to be removed in three or four days, and its place 
ſupplied either with cows dung, or the laſt year's ridges. ' 


The proceſs of ordering a good ſerviceable hot bed, for the 


cuſtomary raiſing of colliflowers, cucumbers, melons, ra- 
diſhes, and other tender plants and flowers, in January or 
February, is directed by Mr. Mortimer in manner follow- 
ing: 
Provide a warm place defended from all the winds, by being 
incloſed with a pale or hedge made of reeds or ſtraw, about 
ſix or ſeven foot high, of ſuch diſtance or capacity as occa- 
ſion requires. — Within this incloſure raiſe a bed two or three 
foot high, and three foot over, of freſh horſe-dung, about 
ſix or eight days old ; then tread it down very hard on the 


top, make it level, and if you think fit, edge it round with 


* 


To Hou, or cut the 


boards or brick, laying fine rich mould about three or four 


H O U 
inches thick on it: When the 3 heat of the "0 
over, Which you may perceive b thruſting in — Es 


plant your ſeeds at pleaſure, and ſet your forks four or five 


inches above the bed, to ſupport a frame made i 

covered with ftraw or ES in order to 1 
and plants from cold and wet: only the covering ma be 
opened in a warm day, for an hour before noon _ 
3 2 take care to earth up your plants as they 

oot in heighth ; and when able to bea 

be tranſplanted. 1 geren 2 18 
In Holland they make uſe of hot beds made of ſand ; which 
are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholeſome damps as thoſe of horſe 
dung.— The Dutch likewiſe made hot beds of tanner's bark 
which, when once rightly prepared, will maintain an equable 
heat for ſix months. See Tan, and Bark. | 
Bradley, with very good reaſon, ropoſes a thermometer to 
be uſed to regulate the heat of hot Bedi. For plants that 
are either to be brought up in a colder ſeaſon, or a colder 
climate than what they naturally require; you are to take 
the heighth at which the thermometer ſtands in their proper 
ſeaſon or clime, as a ſtandard ; and by applying a thermome- 
ter to the hot bed, judge whether the heat is to be intended 


or remitted. — Thus a hot bed for cucumbers muſt be kept, 


to raiſe the ſpirit in the glaſs, to the ſame heighth as the na- 
tural temperature of the weather will raiſe it to about the 
latter end of May and June, when cucumbers will grow a- 


broad without any artificial heat or ſhelter, See HE AT, and 
THERMOMETER. 1 


HoT-Housz. See STove, HypocausTUm, c. 
HoT-SHooTs, or HovILSsEs, a ſort of factitious or compound 


fuel, made of a third part of any coal, pit, | 

mixed with two thirds of agg be Fug ts TEN 
Theſe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiſtened 
with a little urine, or in any other form at pleaſure; and ex- 
poſed to the air till throughly dry.— Then may they be built 
into the moſt orderly fire imaginable, affording a glowing, 


ſolemn, and conſtant heat for ſeven or eight hours, without ſtir- | 


ring. This mixture is frequently uſed in ſome parts to ſlac- 
ken the impetuous devouring of the fire, and keep coals from 
conſuming too faſt, 


HOTCH-POT, or Hopc-Pops, primarily denotes a Fle- 


miſh medley diſh, made of fleſh cut in pieces, and ſodden with 
herbs, roots, &c. | 


HoTcn-PorT, in law, ſignifies a mixture or blending of lands 


given in marriage, with other lands in fee accruing by deſcent. 
—A man ſeized of thirty acres of land in fee, hath two daugh- 
ters, and gives with one of them ten acres in frank-mar- . 
riage, and dies ſeized of the other twenty. If now ſhe that 
is thus married will have any part of the twenty acres, ſhe 
muſt put her lands given in frank-marriage in hotch-pot ; that 
is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the ſole profits of the ten acres, 
but ſuffer them to be mingled with the other twenty, to the 
end an equal diviſion may be made of the whole thirty be- 
tween her and her ſiſter.— Thus for her ten acres ſhe will 
be entitled to fifteen. Coke on Littl. 


HOT TS, or HuTrTs, pounces and round balls of leather, 


ſtuffed, or tied on the ſharp end of fighting cocks ſpurs ; to 
keep them from hurting one another in ſparring or breathing 
themſelves. ; 


HOUGH, Ham, the joint of the hind leg of a beaſt, which 


connects the thigh to he leg. See HAM. 
oughs, is to ham-ſtring, See Ham- 
STRING. | 


Hovcn benny, is a hard round ſwelling, or tumor growing upon 


the tip or elbow of the Hough. 1 a . 

It generally proceeds from ſome ſtroke or bruiſe; and if neg- 
lected till the ſubſtance of the ſwelling becomes hard like glue, 
proves difficult to cure. 1 25 


HOUND, Canis venaticus, a hunting dog, See Hunrixo. 


Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of 


their hunting, into ſuch as find out and purſue the game by 


ſight, and the quickneſs and ſwiftneſs of their motion %% 
which kind are the gaze hound, agaſæus; and grey-hound, 
canis graius ; the terrier, &c.—And thoſe which find and 
purſue the game by the goodneſs of their ſmell. 
The ſpecies of ſcenting dogs may be divided farther into 
hounds fimply ſo called, and blood hounds, each whereof ad- 
mits of ſome diverſities. 

1, As to hounds, ſimply thus called, thoſe which are all of 
one colour, as white, black, c. are the moſt valued; then thoſe 
ſpotted with'red: Thoſe ſpotted with dun are little prized, 
as wanting courage and boldneſs. —Fallow hounds are of g 
ſcent, and hardy, not fearing the water : they keep the chaſe 
well without change; but not ſo ſwift as the white: 4 
love the hart above any other chaſe, having little ſtomac 
for the hare, c. whence they are not ſo fit for private gentle- 
men ; beſide, that they are apt'to run at tame beaſts. R 
The dun hounds are of a more general uſe, being fit * 
chaſes.—T heir ſagacity and fidelity in knowing and _ 
ing to their maſter's voice and horn, and none elſe, are _ 
admired : They alſo underſtand each other, and know = 
are babblers, which liars, &c, They are of different 2 1 
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and qualities in the ſeveral countries, &c. Mountainous and | 


woodland parts breed a tall heavy ſort, called dow bound: 
moderate ſoils, where the champion and covert ſhare pretty 
. equally, produce a middle-fized hound of a nimbler make. 
The marks of a good and fair hound are, to be of a middle 
proportion, rather long than round; the noſtrils wide; back, 
bowed ; fillets, great; haunches, large; ham, ftraight ; tail, 
big near the reins, and the reſt ſlender to the end; the leg; 
big: the ſole, dry; and claws, large. 
For the terms uſed in reſpect of hounds, their noiſes, &c. See 
HUNTING, 
To enter a young Hound; after having taught him to know 
the halloe and the ſound of the horn, at about eighteen 
months old he may be taken into the field, The beſt method 
to initiate him, is to take a live hare, and trail her upon the 
ground, this way, then that; and, at length, hide her at a 
proper diſtance. Then ſetting the hound: near the trail, he 
will take wind, and run to and fro about the fields, woods, 
paths, &c. till he find which way ſhe have gone: as he ap- 
proaches nearer the lodged hare, he will mend his pace, and 
at laſt leap on his prey, which he muſt be ſuffered to kill, 
and bringing it to his maſter with triumph, muſt be reward- 
ed and encouraged. — This done, he. may be let run in a pack 
of old hounds to confirm and perfect him. 
It ought to be noted, that whatever young hounds are firſt 
entered at and rewarded with, they will ever after covet moſt ; 
ſo that if they be intended, e. g. for the hart, they muſt not 
be entered at the hind. | 5 
29, The grey- hound might deſerve the firſt place, by reaſon 
of his ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity in purſuing his game; 
ſuch being the nature of this dog, that he is well ſcented 
to find out, ſpeedy and quick of foot to follow, fierce and 
ſtrong to overcome, yet ſilent, coming upon his prey una- 
Wares. 5 | 
The make and proportions required in a good grey- Hound, 
are, that he have a long body, ſtrong, and pretty large, a 
neat ſharp head, ſparkling eyes, a long mouth, and ſharp 
teeth, little ears, with thin griſtles in them, a ſtraight, broad, 
and ftrong breaſt, his fore legs ſtraight and ſhort, his hind 
legs long and ſtraight, broad ſhoulders, round ribs, fleſhy 
- buttocks, but not fat, a long tail, ſtrong and full of ſinews. 
Of this kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be choſen among 
the whelps that weigh lighteſt ; for they will be ſooner at the 
game, and ſo hang upon it, hindering its ſwiftneſs, till the 
- heavier and ſtrong hounds come in to offer their aſſiſtance; 
whence, beſides what has been already ſaid, it is requiſite for 
a grey-hound to have large ſides, and a broad midriff, that he 
may take his breath in and out the more eaſily ; his belly 
ſhould alſo be ſmall, which otherwiſe would obſtruct the 
ſwiftneſs of his courſe ; his legs long, and his hairs thin and 
ſoft. | | | 
'The huntſman is to lead thefe hounds on his left hand, if he 
be on foot, and on the right if on horſeback. — The beſt 
time to try and train them to the game, is at twelve months 
old, though ſome begin ſooner, with the males at ten, and 
the females at eight months old, which laſt are generally more 
ſwift than the dogs: They ſhould be kept in a ſlip, while 
abroad, till they ſee their courſe 5 neither ſhould you looſen 
a young dog till the game has been a conſiderable time on 
foot, being apt, by over eagerneſs at the prey, to ſtrain his 
limbs. 
3%. The gaze- hound, or beagle, is a dog more beholden to 
the ſharpneſs of his ſight, than his noſe or ſmelling ; by vir- 
tue whereof he makes excellent ſport with the fox and hare. 
— He is alſo noted as exquiſite in chuſing of one that is not 
lank or lean, but full, fat and round, which, if it happen to 
return, and be mingled again with the refidue of the herd, 
he will ſoon ſpy out, and leave the reſt untouched, never 
ceaſing, after he has ſeparated it from its company, till he 
has wearied it to death. | 
Theſe dogs are much uſed in the north 
on champion ground, rather than buſhy and woody places, 
and by horſemen more than footmen. — If at any time he 
happen to take a wrong way, upon the uſual ſign made by 
his maſter, he immediately returns, takes the right and ready 
courſe, beginning his chaſe afreſh, with a clear voice and 
2 foot, following the game with as much courage as at 
r 5 : 2 
4. The blond. hound differs nothing in quality from the 
Scottiſh ſlut hound, ſaving that. it is longer ſized, and not 
always of the ſame colour; but ſometimes red, fanded, black, 
THO ſpotted, &c. though moſt commonly either brown or 


Their nature is, that being ſet on by the voice and words of 
their leader, to caſt about for the ſetting of the preſent game, 
and having found it, they will never ceaſe purſuing it with 
full cry till it be tired, without changing for any other. 
They ſeldom bark, except in their chaſe, and are very obe- 
dient and attentive to the voice of their leader, — Thoſe 
that are really good, when they have found the hare, make 
ſhew thereof to the huntſman by running more ſpeedily, and 
me * of head, eyes, ears, and tail, winding to the 
0 L. . 
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form or hare's muſe, never giving over proſecution, with a 
gallant noiſe. y* 
They have good and hard feet, and ſtately ſtomachs; and 
are very properly denominated ſanguinary or blood-hounds, by 
reaſon of their extraordinary ſcent ; for if their game be on- 
ly wounded, fo that it eſcapes the huntſman's hands, or if 
it be killed, and never ſo cleanly carried away, theſe dogs, 
by their exquiſite ſmell, will diſcover it, and not be wanting, 
either by nimbleneſs or greedineſs, to come at it, provided 
there be any ſtains of blood. — Nay, though by all the cun- 
ning and foreſight imaginable, a beaſt be conveyed away 
without ſpot or blood, yet through the rougheſt and moſt 
crooked ways and meanders, will this dog find out the deer- 
ſtealer, and even in the thickeſt throng, will, by his ſmell, 
ſeparate and pick hm out. 

5. The terrier, or barrier, only hunts the fox or badger ; 
being thus called, becauſe, after the manner of a ferret in 


| ſearching for coneys, he leaps into the ground, and affrights 


or attacks the beaſts, either tearing them in pieces, or haling 
them out by force; or, at leaſt, driving them out of their 
harbours, to be taken in a net, or otherwiſe. 

T he huntſmen have commonly a couple of terriers, that they 
may put in a freſh one, as occaſion ſerves, to relieve the 
other, af = | 
The time of entering the 7errier, is when he is near a twelve- 
month old: if it be not done within that time, they will 
hardly be brought to take the earth. This entering and fleſh- 
ing of them may be performed ſeveral ways. — Firſt, when 
the foxes and badgers have young cubs, take an old terrier, 
ſet him into the ground, and when he begins to bay, hold 
the young one at the hole or mouth of the earth, that he 
may liſten and hear the old one's bay. | 

The old fox or badger being taken, ſo that nothing remains 
within but the cubs, couple up the old ones, and put in the 
young in their ſteads, encouraging them by crying, To him, 
To him, — If they take any cub. within, let them do with 
it what they liſt; not forgetting to give the old terriers 
their reward, which is blood and livers, fried with cheeſe and 
ſome of their greaſe ; ſhewing them heads and skins to en- 
courage them. 


HOUR *, *QPA, Hora, an aliquot part of a natural day, uſu- 


ally a 24th, ſometimes a 12th. See Dar. 

* 'The origin of the word hora, or wea, comes, according to 
ſome authors, from a ſurname of the ſun, the father of hours, 
whom the Egyptians call Horus. Others derive. it from the 
Greek ölen, to terminate, diſtinguiſh, Sc. Others, from 
the word 220, urine ; holding, that Triſmegiſtus was the firſt 

that ſettled the diviſion of Hours, which he did from obſerva- 
tion of an animal conſecrated to Serapis, named cynocephalus, 
which makes water twelve. times a day, and as often in the 
night, at equal intervals. F 

An heur, with us, is a meaſure or quantity of time, equal to 
a 24th part of the natural day, or nycthemeron; or the du- 
ration of the 24th part of the earth's diurnal rotation. Fif- 
teen degrees of the equator anſwer to an hour; though not 
preciſely, but near enough for common uſe. . See TIME. 

It is divided into 60 minutes; the minute into 60 ſeconds, 


' &c. See MINUTE, &c. 


The diviſion of the day into hours is very antient ; as is ſhewn 
by Kircher, Oedip. Agypt. Tom. II. P. II. claſs VII. c, 8. 
Though the paſſages he quotes from ſcripture do not prove it. 


The moſt antient hour is that of the 12th part of the day. 


Herodotus, Lib. II. obſerves, that the Greeks learnt from 
the Egyptians, among other things, the method of dividing 
the day into twelve parts. 

The aſtronomers of Cathaya, &c. biſhop Beveridge obſerves, 
ſtill retain this diviſion. They call the hour, chag; and to 
each chag give a peculiar name, taken from ſome animal: 
The firſt is called zeth, mouſe; the ſecond chiu, bullock ; 
the third zem, leopard; the fourth mau, hare ; the fifth chin, 
rener, on: t | | 
The diviſion of the day into twenty four hours, was not 
known to the Romans before the firſt Punic war. — Till that 
time they only regulated their days by the riſing and ſet- 


ting of the ſun. | 


They divided the twelve hours of their day into four, vix. 


| prime, which: commenced at ſix o'clock ; third at nine, ſixth 


at twelve, and none at three. They alſo: divided the night 
into four watches, each containing three hours. 

There are divers kinds of hours, uſed by chronologers, aſtro- 
nomers, dialiſts, &c.— Sometimes, | ck 
Hours are divided into equal and unequal. 


Equal Hou Rs, are the 24th part of a day and night preciſely ; 


that is, the time wherein fifteen degrees of the equator mount 
above the horizon. | 

Theſe are alſo called eguinoctial hours, becauſe meaſured on 
the equinoctial; and aſtronomical, becauſe uſed by aftrono- 
mers. 


They are alſo differently denominated, according to the man- 


ner of accounting them in different countries. 


Aſtronomical Hougs are equal hours, reckoned from noon, or 


mid-day, in a 


continued ſeries of twenty four. See As Ro- 
NOMY. 5 # Loſe | + | ? : 


ES Babyleniſh 
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Babylonih Hours are equal hours, reckoned from ſun-riſe in 
a continued ſeries of twenty-four. | 
European Hours are equal hours, reckoned from mid-night ; 

twelve from thence to noon, and from noon to mid-night 
twelve more. | 
Zewiſh, or planetary, or antient HouRs, are twelfth parts of 
the artificial day and night. 
Hence, as it is only in the time of the equinoxes that the ar- 
 tificial day is equal to the night; it is then only that the 
hours of the day are equal to thoſe of the night : At other 
times they will be always cither increafing or decreaſing. 
They are called antient or Fewiſh hours, becauſe uſed by the 


antients, and ſtill among the Jews. They are called plane-| 


tary hours, by reaſon the aſtrologers pretend, that a new pla- 
net comes to predominate every hozr ; and that the day takes 


its denomination from that which predominates the firſt hour 


thereof: as, Monday from the moon, &c. 


Italian Hours are equal hours, reckoned from ſun-ſet, in a 


continued ſeries of twenty-four, See ITALIAN Hour. 
Unequal or temporary Houks, are 12th parts of the artificial 

day and night.— The obliquity. of the ſphere renders theſe 

more or leſs unequal at different times; ſo that they only 
agree with the equal Hours at the times of the equinoxes. 


HOURS, Hoxxz, in the antient. mythology, were certain 
- goddeſſes, the daughters of Jupiter and Themis; at firſt on- 


ly three in number, Eunomina, Dice, and Irene to which 
were afterwards added two more, Carpo and Thallote. 


Homer makes them the door-keepers of heaven. Ovid allots 


them the employment of harnefling the horſes of the ſun : 
Fungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 

Hours, Horæ, in the Romiſh church, are certain prayers per- 
formed at ſtated times of the day; as mattins, veſpers, lauds, 
Kc. See MATTINSs, &c. 

The leſſer hours, are prime, tierce, ſixth, and none. They 
are called hours, or canonical hours, as being to be rehearſed 
at certain Hours preſcribed by the canons of that church, in 
commemoration of the myſteries accompliſhed at thoſe Hours. 
Theſe hours were antiently alſo called courſe, curſus; F. Ma- 
billon has a diſſertation on them, entitled, De Curſu Galli- 
cano. 1 
The firſt conſtitution enjoining the obſervation of the cano- 
nical hours, is of the ninth century, being found in a capi- 
tular of Heito, biſhop of Baſil, directed to his curates, im- 
porting, that the prieſts ſhall never be abſent at the canonical 
hours either by day, or night. | 

Prayers of Ig HovuRs, are public prayers continued for the 
ſpace of three days ſucceſſively, and without intermiſſion, 
before the holy ſacrament, to obtain the aſſiſtance of heaven 
on ſome important occaſion. | 
In theſe days, care is taken, that the holy ſacrament be 
a_ forty hours, viz. thirteen or fourteen hours each 

ay. | 

8 RCLES, or HoRARY Circles, in aſtronomy, &c. are 
great circles, meeting in the poles of the world, and croſſing 
the equinoctial at right angles; the ſame as meridians, See 
MERIDIAN. 

They are ſuppoſed to be drawn through every 15th degree 
of the equinoctial and equator, and on both globes are ſup- 
plied by the meridian, Hour- circle, and index. See GLOBE. 

The planes of the Hour- circles are perpendicular to the 
plane of the equinoctial, which they divide into 24 equal 

6 Arts. | | 

. RPE a popular kind of chronometer or clepſydra, 
ſerving to meaſure the flux of time, by the deſcent or run- 
ning of ſand out of one glaſs veſſel into another. See CHRo- 
NOMETER. 

The beſt Hour- glaſſes are thoſe, which, inſtead of fand, 
have egg-ſhells well dried in the oven, then beaten fine and 
ſifted, 

Hour-glaſſes are much uſed at ſea for reckoning, &c. See 
REcKoninG, Los, &c. 

There are alſo a ſort of howr-glaſſes, which depend on the 
flux of water or other liquid, more properly called clep/ydra- 
See CLEPSYDRA. | 

Hovur-Lines, on a dial, are lines which ariſe from the inter- 
ſections of the plane of the dial, with the ſeveral planes of 
the hour-circles of the ſphere, and therefore muſt be all right 
lines. See Drar, and DIALLINO. 

HOUSAGE, a fee which a carrier, or other perſon, pays 
for laying up goods in a houſe. 

HOUSE, Habitation ; a. place built with conveniencies to 
live in; or a building wherein to ſhelter a man's perſon and 
goods from the inclemencies of the weather, and the injuries 
of ill- diſpoſed perſons. See BU1LDING. 

We ſay a brick houſe, a ſtone houſe, a houſe of two ſtories, 
of three ſtories, a manor houſe, a farm. houſe, &c. See BRICK, 
STONE, STORY, MAN OR, &c. | ; 
Antient Rome conſiſted of 48000 bouſes all inſulated, See 
INSULATED. | | 

A pleaſure houſe or country houſe, is that built for a perſon 
to enjoy and divert himſelf occaſionally in. This is the villa 
of the antient Romans; and what in Spain and Portugal they 
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call quinta ; in Provence, cofſine; in fome other batte 
France, cloſerie; in Italy, * 3 parts of 
The word vigna is itſelf ſometimes uſed in Engliſh to de 
note the D ſeats of the noble Romans; as the vj 4 
Farneſe, vigna Borgheſe, &c. 4 9 
The citizens of Paris have alſo their maiſons de boutei!} 
bottle-houſes, to retire to, and entertain their friends : Whi "4 
in * 1 * N. wo eg the emperor Domitian * 
ing a houſe built for the like purpoſe, menti 0 
name by Martial, Lib. II. "Ma {1 e 
It is a thing principally to be aimed at, in the ſite or fitua 
tion of a country houſe or ſeat,' that it have wood and witer 
near it: If it cannot be conveniently built among trees of 
there are few places where trees may not be ſpeedily raiſed 


about it. See TREE, PLANTING, TRrAnSPLANTAT). 
ON, &c. | | CRE ; ; 


It is far better to have a houſe defended by trees than hills: 
for trees yield a cooling, refreſhing, ſweet, and healthy dir, 
and ſhade, during the heat of the ſummer, and very much 
break the cold winds and tempeſts, from every coaſt in the 
winter. — The hills, according as they are ſituated, defend on] 
from ſome certain winds ; and if they are on the north fide 
of the houſe, as they defend from the cold air in the winter 
ſo they alſo deprive you of the cool refreſhing breezes, 
which are commonly blown from thence in the ſummer... 
And if the hills are ſituated on the ſouth ſide, it then proves 
alſo very inconvenient, - 

A houſe ſhould not be too low ſeated, ſince this precludes 
the convenience of cellars. — If you cannot avoid building 
on low grounds, ſet the firſt floor above the ground the higher, 
to ſupply what you want to fink in your cellar in the ground; 
for in ſuch low and moiſt 'grounds, it conduces much to the 
drineſs and healthinefs of the air, to have cellars under the 
houſe, ſo that the floors be good, and ceiled underneath. Houſes 
built too high, in places obvious to the winds, and not well 
defended by hills or ' trees, require more materials to- build 
them, and more alſo of reparations to maintain them ; and 
are not ſo commodious to the inhabitants as the lower built 
houſes, which may be built at a much eaſier rate, and alſo as 
compleat and beautiful as the other. | 

In buildings or houſes not above two ſtories with the ground 
room, and not exceeding twenty foot to the raiſon-place, 
and upon a good foundation ; the length of two bricks, or 
eighteen inches for the heading courſe, will be ſufficient for 
the ground work of any common ſtructure, and fix or ſeven 
courſes above the earth to a water-table, where the thicknefs 
of the walls is abated, or taken in, on either fide, the thick- 
neſs of a brick, namely two inches and a quarter. | 
For large and high houſes, or buildings of three, four, or five 
ſtories with the garrets, the walls of ſuch edifices ought to 
be from the foundation to the firſt water-table, three heading 
courſes of brick, or twenty eight inches at leaſt ; and at eve- 
ry ſtory a water-table, or taking in on the inſide for the 
ſummers, girders, and joints to reſt upon, laid into the mid- 
dle, or one quarter of the wall at leaſt, for the better bond. 
— But as for the innermoſt or partition wall, a half brick 
will be ſufficiently thick ; and for 'the upper ſtories, nine 
inches, or a brick length, will ſuffice. 5+ 
The parts, proportions, &c. of the houſes in London, are re- 
gulated by a ſtatute made for rebuilding the city after fire. 
By this it is enacted, That the houſes of the firſt and leaſt 
ſort of building, fronting bye-ftreets or lanes, ſhall be two 
ſtories high, beſides cellars and garrets ; the cellars fix foot 
and an half high, if the ſprings of water hinder not; and 
the firſt ſtory nine foot from the floor to the ceiling, and the 
ſecond ſtory as much: That all the walls in front and rear 
be, as high as the firſt ſtory, full the thickneſs of the length 
of two bricks: and thence upwards to the garrets, of the 
thickneſs of one brick and an half; and that the thickneſs of 
the garret walls on the back part, be left to the diſcretion of 
the builder, ſo that the ſame be not leſs than one brick 
length ; and that the thickneſs of the party wall in the gar- 
tet, be of the thickneſs of the length of one brick at leaſt. 
That the houſes of the ſecond ſort of building, fronting 
ſtreets, and lanes of note, and the river of Thames, conſiſt 
of three ſtories high, beſides cellars and garrets ; that the cel- 


lars thereof be ſix foot and an half high, if the ſprings hinder 


not; that the firſt ſtory contain full ten foot in heighth from 


the floor to the ceiling; the ſecond ten foot, the third nine 


foot ; that all the ſaid walls in the front and rear, as high as 
the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and an half thick, and from 
thence upward to the garret floor of one brick and an half 
thick ; and the thickneſs of the garret walls on the back 
part, be left to the diſcretion of the builder, ſo that the fame 
may not be leſs than one brick thick: And alfo that the 
thickneſs of the party walls between every houſe of this fer 
cond and larger ſort of building, be two bricks thick as high 
as the firſt ſtory, and thence upward: to the garrets of the 
thickneſs of one brick and an half. 55 s 

Alſo, that the houſes of the third ſort of buildings, fronting 
the high and principal ſtreets, ſhall conſiſt of four ſtories high, 


beſides cellars and garrets; that the firſt ſtory contain * 
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foot in heighth from the floor to the celling, the ſecond ten 
foot and an half, and the third nine foot, the fourth eight 
foot and an half; that all the faid walls in front and rear, as 
high as the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and an half in thickneſs, 
and from thence upwards to the garret floor, of the thick- 
neſs of one brick and an half; and that the thickneſs of the 
garret walls on the back part, be not leſs than one brick ; 
and alſo that the party walls between every houſe of this third 
and larger fort of building, be two bricks thick as high as 
the firſt floor, and thence upwards to the garret floor one 
brick and an balf. _ | 
Alſo, that in all houſes of the fourth fort of buildings, being 
manſion houſes, and of the greateſt bigneſs, not fronting any 
ſtreets or lanes as aforeſaid, the number of ſtories, and the 
heighth thereof, ſhall be left to the diſcretion of the builder, 
ſo as he exceed not five ſtories, | 
The ſame act alſo enjoins, that no timber be laid within 
twelve inches of the fore ſide of the chimney jambs; and 
that all joyſts on the back of any chimney, be laid, with a 
trimmer, at fix inches diſtance from the back; as alſo, that 
no timber be laid within the tunnel of any chimney, upon 
penalty to the workman for every day's default, of 10s. and 
10 J. every week it continues unreformed. 
Add, That as the buildings of London join one upon ano- 
ther, and almoſt every ſeveral houſe hath a diſtinct proprietor; 
the parliament hath decreed, that the wall dividing the pro- 
prietors grounds, ſhall be built at the equal charge of both 
the owners: whence it ſhall not be impertinent to ſhew how 
theſe party walls are valued. 
Now, all brick- works, whether one, two, three, four, or 
any other number of brick lengths in thickneſs, are to be 
reduced to the thickneſs of a brick and a half. | 
It hath been obſerved, that about 4500 bricks, of about 16 5. 
er thouſand ; a hundred and a quarter of lime, at 105. per 
hundred; two loads and a half of ſand, at 3 5. per load, will 
compleatly raiſe one rod of brick-work of a brick and a 
half thickneſs. See Brick, &c. 
And thus much will a rod of party wall, the materials only, 
reduced to a brick and half thick, amount to, at the former 
ſuppoſed rates; to which may be added, for workmanſhip, 
1684 


30 degrees each; without an rd to the zodiac, — 

| 1 and meridian l of the celeſfial 
houſes, which divide the heavens into four equal parts, each 
whereof comprehends three hauſes.—There are ſix above the 
= and as many below it; ſix eaſtern, and fix weſtern 

ouſes. | | 

. The theme or figure of the heavens conſiſts of twelve trian- 
gles, which are likewiſe called houſes ; wherein are laid down 
the ſtars, ſigns, and planets, comprized within the reſpective 
ſpaces of the circles of poſition. See THEME. 
Each planet has two certain houſes, wherein it exerts itſelf 
with peculiar vigour ; Leo is the Sun's houſe, and Cancer 
that of the Moon ; Capricorn is Saturn's, &c. 
Some call the houſes, dodecatemories, and angles; but that name 
is more immediately appropriated to the twelve ſigns or divi- 
fions of the zodiac. See DopeECaTEmMoORyY. 
T he aſtrological houſes have their particular names according 
to their qualities. — The firſt is the houſe of life; being the 
aſcendant, and containing five degrees above the horizon, 
the reſt beneath it. The ſecond is the houſe of riches, The 
third, the houſe of brothers, The fourth, in the loweſt part 
of heaven, the houſe of relations, and angle of the earth. 
The fifth, the houſe of children. The ſixth, the houſe 4 
health. The ſeventh, the houſe of marriage, and the angle 
of the weſt. The eighth, the houſe of death, and upper gate. 
The ninth, the houſe of piety. The tenth, the houſe of offices. 
The eleventh, the houſe of friends. And the twelſth, the 
houſe of enemies. 8 3 | 15 
It is popularly, and, as it were, poetically ſaid, that the ſun 


has twelve houſes ; by which are meant the twelve ſigns; 


though, in reality, it has only one fign ; viz. Leo: beſide, 
the divihon of * is accommodated to the equator, and 
not the zodiac. See SIGN. | 

They begin numbering the houſes with the aſcendant, and 
paſs thence to the imum cceli ; ſo as the vertical point makes 
the beginning of the tenth. | 


HousE-BO TE, Eſtovers; or an allowance of timber out of the 


lord's wood, for the repair, and upholding a houſe, or tene- 
ment. | | 

Some make houſe-bote twofold, viz. Eftoverium ædificandi & 
ardendi. See ESTOVERS, 


So that for every rod of party wall, they allow 3 J. apiece ; Housk- robbing, or Houst-breaking, the robbing or plunder- 


whence, if a party wall be meaſured, and the meaſure when 
reduced to a brick and a half, be found to contain ſixteen 

; Tods ; that ſixteen multiplied by 3 J. giveth 48 J. and fo 

much is the one proprietor to allow the other. See Mz a- 
SURING, &c. 

Town-House, or Hall, is a place where the officers and magi- 
ſtrates of a town or city hold their meetings, for the due 

adminiſtration of their laws and policy. See HALL, GIL p, 
&c. 

Work-Houst. See Wokk-Housz; ſee alſo the article Ras- 
PHUYS, 5 

Houss is alſo uſed for a convent or monaſtery. See Con- 
VENT, &c. by 
The chief abby of ſuch an order has ſo many houſes depen- 
dent on it.—There have been reforms made of ſeveral reli- 
pow San | 

egular prieſts give the name houſes to the places they reſide 
in, and not that of convents or monaſteries, which properly 
belong to ſimple friars.— Thus we ſay, the Feſuits houſe, 
the Barnabites or Theatins 2 
The Jeſuits have both profeſſed houſes, and colleges for no- 
vices, which they call houſes of probation. 
They have alſo houſes of retreat for ſpiritual exerciſes, where 
they receive ſecular perſons and eccleſiaſtics, diſpoſed to 
practiſe the ſame with them, for eight or ten days. See JE- 
SUITS. 

HovusE is alſo uſed for one of the eſtates of the kingdom aſ- 
ſembled in parliament. See PARLIAMENT. | 
Thus we ſay, the houſe of lords, the hauſe of commons, 
&c. See PEERs, CoMmons, &c. | | 
OUSE is alſo uſed for a noble family; or a race of illuſtrious 
perſons iſſued from the fame ſtock. See GENEALOG. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the houſe or family of the Stewarts, the 
Bourbons, the houſe of Hanover, of Auftria, of Lorain, of 
Savoy, &c. | 
OUSE, in aſtrology, a dodecatemory, or twelfth part of the 
heavens, See DoreECATEMORY, &c. 
'The diviſion of the heavens into · houſes is founded on this, 
that the ſtars and planets when found herein have certain in- 
fluences, either good or evil, upon ſublunary bodies ; and to 
each houſe is aſſigned its particular virtue or influence; upon 
e conſideration whereof they draw horoſcopes. See In- 
FLUENCE, HOROSCOPE, &c. 
This diviſion is made by fix great circles, called circles of 
Poſition, which cut each other in the common interſection of 
the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of domifying, 
which is that of Regiomontanus : for the antients had three 

| Other ways, See Pos IT Io, DomIFYING, &c. 

Theſe circles divide the equator into twelve equal parts, of 


ing a man in ſome part of his houſe, booth, or ſtall in a 
fair or market; the owner, or his wife, children, or ſer- 
vants, being within the ſame. See Roß BER. | 
This was made felony by ſtat. 23 Hen. VIII. and 3 Ed. VI. 
But it is fince made felony, though none be within the houſe, 
29 Eliz. See BURGLARY. 

HovusE-wife's Cloth, is a middle ſort of linnen cloth between 
fine and coarſe, for family uſes. | 
HOUSHOLD, the family or domeſtics of a prince or pri- 
vate perſon. See FAMILY, and DomesTic. MD 
The civil government of the king's court belongs chiefly to 
the lord ſteward of the Houſbold. See STEWARD.—He has 
authority over all officers and ſervants of the king's houſe, 
except thoſe of the chapel, chamber, and ſtable, who are 
under the juriſdiction of the lord chamberlain, maſter of the 
| horſe, and dean of the chapel. See CHAMBERLAIN, Mas- 
TER of the Horſe, and CHAPEL, 5 
Under the lord ſteward are a treaſurer of the Honſbold, comp- 


troller, cofferer, maſter of the Houſpold, clerks of the green 


cloth, &c. See TREASURER, COMPTROLLER, CoF- 
FERER, GREEN Cloth, &c. 

The troops of the houſhold are the horſe guards, horſe grana- 
diers, and foot guards. See GUARD, &c. — The houſhold 
troops of France are called the gendarmerie. See Gxn- 
DARMES. E 

HovusnorD Days, are four ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when 
the king after divine ſervice offers a beſant of gold to God 
on the altar. See BESANT. | 
Theſe houſhold days are Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitſunday, and 
All-Saints. 

The houſhold days are part of the twelve collar and offering 
days. 

HOUSING, or Houssk, a cover laid over the ſaddle of 
a horſe, in order to fave it from the weather, dirt, &c. 

The word is formed of the French houſe, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing; though it antiently denoted a kind of hood, wore 
by country people. ; g 
The cavaliers appeared with their embroidered houſings. 

Boot HovsING, is a piece of ſtuff faſtened to the hinder part 
of the ſaddle, that covers a horſe's croupe ; either for the ſake 
of ornament, to hide the horſe's leanneſs, or to ſave the 
clothes of the rider from being daubed and ſoiled by the ſweat 
of the horſe, 

Shoe HousING, a piece of cloth bordered with a fringe, often- 
times put round the ſaddle, to cover the croupe, and 
down to the lower part of the belly, to ſave the ſtockings of 
thoſe that ride without boots. 

HOW, among gardeners. See the article Hoe. 

HO WK ER, or Hook xx, a veſſel much uſed by the Dutch; 

built 
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72 Hul, or lie a Hul, is underſtood of a ſhip, when, ei- 


HUL 


. 
HUM 
g * 4 


built ſomething like a pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy. ' To firike a Hutt, i tolie cloſely or obſcurely in che ſea n 


See Boar, and VESSE L. : | 

Howkers carry from fifty to.two hundred tun; and with a 

ſmall number of hands will go to the Eaſt-Indies. H 

They tack ſoon and ſhort, will ſail well, and lie near the 

wind ; and live almoſt in any ſea. | 

HOY, a ſmall veſſel or bark, whoſe yards are not acroſs, nor 
the ſails ſquare, like thoſe of ſhips, but the fails like a miſ- 
ſen, ſo that ſhe can fail nearer the wind than a veſſel with 
croſs fails can do, 

HOYSE, or Hotsx, the ſea word for haling up any thing in- H 
to the ſhip; or getting up a yard, Cc. | 

Thus they fay, hoiſe up the yard, hoiſe the water in, Cc. 

HOZING of Dogs, the cutting out the balls of their feet. 
See EXPEDITATING. 
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hte et NG cr ot er Ye es itt 
man. . Naruto . can 
e is the ſubject of peng See Bo Dy, and 
Ma ey Se 
aith is diſtinguiſhed into divine and human, | 
eee 
humanity, See NESTORIANS, 1 * 


HU CK LE Bone, the hip bone. See Cox æx Os. HUMANITIES is uſed plurally, for the humaniores ib; i. e. 


HUCKSTER, one that ſells proviſions or ſmall wares by 
retail. See RETAIL. | 
HUDSON*S-BAY Company. See the article Cou PAN v. 
HUE anD CRY, the purſuit of one who has committed 
felony, &c. on the highway. | 
If a party robbed, or any in the company of one murthered| 


or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next town, and re-| HUMECT ATION *, Moiſtening, in pharmacy; the pre- 


quire him to raiſe hue and cry, or to purſue the offender, 
deſcribing him, and ſhewing, as near as he can, which way 
he is gone: the conſtable is forthwith to call for aid from the 
pariſh to ſeek the felon: and if he is not found there, to give 
the next conſtable warning; till he be apprehended, or at 


the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, grammar, rheto- 
ric, poetry, and the antient poets, orators, and hiſtorians 
e pany e | | : 
ch a ſtudent has gone through his humanities wit 
Calvin performed his 2 in the college jk — 
at Paris. | | 9 851 
paring of a medicine, by ſteeping it awhile in water, in Or- 
der to ſoften and moiſten it when too dry; or to cleanſe it 
and prevent its ſubtile parts from being diflipated in grinding. 
or the like. See HUuMIDIT Y. 8 2 
* The word is Latin, hume#atio, formed of humor, moiſture. 


leaſt purſued to the ſea- ſide. | HUMECTATI1ON is alſo uſed for the application of moiſtening 


The Normans had a purſuit with a cry after offenders, not 
_ unlike this; which they called clamor de haro. See CLa- 
MOR de haro. ab 


or ſuppling remedies, i e071 
In this ſenſe we ſay, embrocations, emplaſters, unions, hy- 
mectations, fomentations, &c, ' | P3 5 


Hue is alſo uſed alone, ann. 1 Edw. I. ſtat. 2. — In antient FHUMERUS, or Os Humexr, in anatomy, the uppermoſt 


records it is called huteſjum & clamor. See VOCIFERATIO, 
HUERS. See the article ConDERs. 5 
HUG, or Corniſb Hud, a term uſed in wreſtling, when one 
has an adverſary on his breaſt, and holds him faſt there. 
HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of contempt 
to the Reformed, or Calviniſts of France. See CALVINIST. 
The name had its firſt riſe in 1560; but authors are not a- 
| greed as to the origin and occaſion thereof. Paſquier, Me- 
nage, &c, give us divers ety mologies, but none of them are 
ſtuck to. | Gs 
Du Verdier derives it from John Hus, whoſe opinions the 
. huguenats chiefly receive, and. guenon, ape, 9. d. Hus's apes. 
See Huss IT Es. 3 | 
Coquille deduces the name from Hugues Capet, whoſe right 
of ſucceſſion to the crown, the Calviniſts maintained againſt 
thoſe of the houſe of Guiſe, who pretended to be the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Charlemaign. ME . | 
Others derive it from one Hug bes, Hugh, a Sacramentarian, 
who had aſſerted much the ſame doctrines as the huguenots, 
under Charles VT. CS 
Others fetch it from the Swiſs word wr mos i. e. ſedi- 
tious people; or from eidgnoſſen, i. e. allies, or aſſociates in 
faith, which is the opinion Maimbourg inclines to; who hence 
concludes, that huguenot is originally no term of reproach. 
Caſtelnau Mauriſſiere, in his Memoirs, will have the Hu- 
guenots to have been thus called by the populace, to denote 
them of leſs value than a little piece of money of the ſame 
name, being a maille, or farthing; which, in the time of 
Hugh Capet, was called h»guenot ; q. d. not worth a far- 
thing. 2 | | 
Other! take the name to have been firſt given by way of de- 
riſion to a certain German Proteſtant, who being taken and 
examined as to the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, before the cardinal 
de Lorrain, was confounded and ſtopped ſhort in the be- 
inning of his harangue, which began with Huc nos venimus. 
But the moſt plauſible opinion is that of Paſquier, who ob- 
ſerves, that at Tours the people have a notion of a ſprite or 
goblin, called ing Hugon, who ſtroles about in the night time; 
whence, as thoſe of the religion met chiefly in the night time 
to pray, &c. they called them huguenots ; q. d. diſciples of 
king Hugon: for it was at Tours they were firſt thus deno- 
minated.— This opinion F. Daniel aſſents to. | 1 
HUISSIER, a French name for an »/her, ſerjeant, or beadle. 
See Us HER, SERGEANT, and BEADLE, | = 7: 
HULK'S, are large veſſels, having their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 feet broad, — They 
will carry from 400 to 1000 tuns. 
Their chief ule js for ſetting maſts into ſhips, and the like. 
Antiently, the word hulka ſeems to have ſignified a ſmall veſſel. | 
HULL of a Ship, is her main body, without any maſts, yards, 
ſails, or rigging.—See Tab. Ship, fig 1. litt. A to R; fee allo 
_ SHIP, | | 


ther in a dead calm, or in a ſtorm, ſhe cannot carry all her 
fails, but they are taken in to preſerve them; ſo that nothing 
but her maſts, yards, and riggings are abroad, and her helm 
tied down to the lee · ſide of the ſhip. —In this ſtate ſhe will | 
lie eaſily under the ſea, if ſhe be a good ſailer; and make her |. 
way one point before the beam. 


body, adheres thereto, and communicates the qua 


power whereby a” body moiſtens another : büt wha 


bone of the arm, popularly called the ſhoulder bone; extend- 
ing. from the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, to the upper end of 


the cubitus, or elbow. —See Tab. Anat. OPtedl. ) 95. n. 


6. 6. fig. 7. u. 8. fige 3. ** Xe. ſee allo ARM, SHouL- 


The humerus is a large, long, round fiſtular bone, of a pretty 
hard, compact ſubſtance; and its inward cavity, which con- 
tains the marrow, pretty long and large. e 

At its upper end it has a large round head, which is covered 
with a very ſmooth cartilage, and received into the cavity of 
the ſcapula, which makes a juncture per Arthrodiam.— This 
head of the bone being much larger than the ſoeket into which 
it is received, the part extant is ſtrictly embraced by a Hga- 


ment, one edge of which is faſtened to the margin of the car- 


tilaginous ſocket of the ſcapula, and the other to the lower 
part of the head of this bone, thereby uniting them firmly 
together; yet ſo as to leave the motion the freeſt of all the ar- 
ticulations of the body, and therefore liable to diſlocations. 
See SCAPULA, © © FO SES, 5 | 

At the lower end of the humerus are two proceſſes, covered 


each with a cartilage; the external and leſſer receiving the 


extremity of the radius; and the internal, the head of the cu- 
bitus. See Ray1vs, &c. e e 

On the outſide of each of theſe proceſſes, is a fmall eminence, 
to which are faſtened the ligaments and heads of the muſcles 
that move the carpus and fingers. See CaRPus, and Hayy, 
In this bone are alſo three ſinus's; one on the fore ſide of the 
large proceſs, receiving a proceſs of the cubitus ; another on 
the back part which receives the olecranum ; and the third, a 
ſmall ſemilunar one between the two proceſſes, anſwering to 
the eminence of the ſinus of the cubitus. See CuBiTvs, 
The later anatomifts allow this bone five different motions, 


viz, upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, and rota- 


tory 3 and five pair of muſcles for performance of the ſame, 
viz. the deltoides, teres, pectoralis, infraſpinatus, ſubſcapula- 
ris, & c. See each under its proper article, DEL TOI DES, T- 


* 


1 


HUMID, Hvmrpum, Moiſt. See the article Hu MIDI TV. 


The ſchool philoſophers make water the primum humidun, 
the firſt of humid bodies, and the cauſe or principle of hu- 
midity in others, which are more or leſs moiſt, as they par- 
take more or leſs of this element. See WATER, and ELE- 
WIT ES. 8 

UMIDITY, AMiſture; the quality, or power of wetting, 
or moiſtening other bodies. See QUALITY. 


' Ariſtotle defines humidity, by a paſſive quality which indi- 


poſes a body from being retained within its own bounds, but 
makes it eafily retained in thoſe of another : which amounts 


to the ſame as his definition of fluidity. See FLU1DITY. 


Others of the peripatetic ſchool, define hamidity a quality 
whereby a body becomes humid, 7. e. diſpoſed to moiſten o 
ther bodies, and, in moiſtening, to ſoften and diſpoſe them to 
receive any figure, or impreſſion. | 


Modern writers conſider. humidity as a particular ſpecies of fu- 


idity ; and define it a fluor, which being applied on. 2 ſolid 
lity to other 


call humidity the 


bodies. Others, ſomewhat more accurately, bh 
* 


power is, they do not ſhew. A Fut 
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The aquerus,. or watry humiur, ig. placed in the anterior ot 


H U N 


But of this we are certain, humidity is only a fort of relative | 


A mode.—So far as the component particles of a fluid, com- fore part of the eye, which it poſſeſſes ; and is. thus called, 
* pared with reſpect to the pores and particles of other bodies; | becauſe char and Huid like water. dee AQUEOUS... 


or the texture thereof, are apt and uiſpoſed to enter thoſe The celine humour is placed between. the other two ; and 

s, or ſtick to thoſe particles; ſo far is that fluid humid: | is has called from it ſolidity arid tranſparency; reſembling 
on the contrary, ſo far as there is a repugnance or incongruity | that of a cryſtal. See CRYSTALLINE. x 
between tlie particles, c. in teſpect of ſuch bodies, the uid | The vitreous, or glaſſy Humour, hills the poſterior part of the 
is not humid. | eye; and is denominated from its reſemblance of melted glaſs. 
Thus quickſilver is not moiſt in reſgect to our hands or clothes, D ˙ĩ˙Ü—Ä»ÄʃLaà mtl wob wd1 2 ""_ 
and other things, which it will not tick to; but it may be Theſe three humdars have each their ſhare in the refraction 
called Bui, in reference to gold, tin, or lead, to whoſe fur- | of the rays of light neceſſary to viſion. See VIS tox, and 
faces it will prefently adhere, and render them ſoft and moiſt. ,s aid ihr han 2205 ek tbh 
Even water itſelf, which wets almoſt every thing, and is | Authors, both eint and modern, ſpeak of the regeneration 
the great ſtandard of moiſture and humiuity, is hot capable] of the þimours o the eye 3 and give us inſtances bf their re- 
of wetting all things; for it ſtands, or runs off in globular product on, When by any accident they had been let out. But 

z on the leaves of ca and many other plants; and] their ae generally go no farther than to the aqueous and 

jt will not wet the feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other water vitreous r Wh" 
fowl. | | Borri only, in a letter to Bartholine, ſays as much of the 
Add, that the texture alone may cauſe the fluid to be humid, % — He affirms, that he has ſlit the pupil of the eye 
as is plain, in that neither quickſilver alone, lead, or biſ-| of divers animals, and ſqueezed. out all the humours, even 
muth, will ſtick upon glaſs; yet being mixed together, they ba 
will form a maſs that will do ſoz as appears from ſuch a 
compoſition being frequently uſed in foliating looking-plaſſes. 
See FoLiartn. 


the cryſtalline, and has again perfectly reſtored them to ſight ; 
and that the eyes o he RY the operation had 
been performed, inſtead of being damaged thereby, were ren- 
; | dered more lively and vigorous than uſual, He adds, that. he 
HUMID UM Raditate, or Radital Mature. SeeRADicar.| bad performed the ſame experiment on divers perſons, with 
This, in reality, ſeems to amount to nd more than the pureſt | ſo much fuccefs, that there remained not the ſmalleſt appear- 
and moſt defecate part of the nutritious matter; in a condition] . ance of a cicatrix in the eye. See CATARACT, [GH 1 
ready to be aſſimilated. See NuTRITION. 5 HUMovuR is ſo uſed in dramatic poetiy, for a ſubordinate or 
By too much heat, as in fevers, hectics, & c. this humidity is| weaker ſpecies of what the critics call manners. See MAN- 
too haſtily exhauſted and ſpent. OY NERS. 
HUMILIATION, the act of humbling, 7. e. of abating a 
rſon's pride, and bringing him lower in his own opinion. 
5 this ſenſe, Bamiliation ſtands diſtinguiſhed from mortifica- 
tion: humiliation brings down the mind; mortification ſub- that ha M Try 
dues the fleſh. | Humour is uſually conſidered by critics, as 4 fainter or weaker 
HUMILIS Muſtulus. Ste the article EYt. habitual paſſion peculiar to comic characters, as being chiefly 
HUMOR, or Humour; See the article HyMour. foutid in perſons of a lower degree than thoſe proper for tra- 
- HUMORISTS, or Gli HumorisTt, the title of a cele-| gedy. See ChARAC TER, and TRAGEDY, | 


Hinvur is uſually looked on as peculiar. to the Engliſh-dra- 
ma; at leaſt, our comic poets have excelled therein, and cat- 
ried it beyond thoſe of any other nation: ours is perhaps the 
only language that has a, name for it. 


” 


brated academy of learned men at Rome. See AcADEMY. 


The academy of humoriſts was eftabliſhed by Paul Mancini, 


who made uſe of Gaſpar Salviani to aſſemble togethet all 
the men eminent for learning about Rome, and form them 
into a ſociety. ; as is obſerved by Janus Nicius, in his elogy 
of Salvinus, Part I. p. 32. 


' The deviſe of this academy is -4 cloud, which being raiſed 


from the ſalt water of the ſea, returns os in freſh ; with 
this hemiſtic of Lucretius, Lib. VI. Redit agmine dulci. Je- 


rom Alexander, a h#umory?, has three expreſs diſcourſes on 


this deviſe. es as 
The obſcquies of M. Peireſc were celebrated in the academy 


of the humoriſts, whereof he was a member, in above forty 


different lang Gaſſend. Vita Peyrest. L. VI. p. 3 85 


HU MO ROSSI, che name of an academy eftabliſhed at 


tona in Italy. See ACADEMY. 3 
The humorgſi of Cortona muſt not be confounded with the 
humoriſti of Rome. See HumoRtsTs. 


HUMOUR, or Humor, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies the 


ſame as liguor, or liquid, See Li Cup, and FLurp, 


HumovuR, in medicine, is applied to any juice, or fluid part of 


the body, as the chyle, blood, milk, fat, ſerum, lymph, ſpi- 
Tits, bile, ſeed, falival and pancreatic juices, &c. See each 
under its proper head, CyyLe, BLood, BiLE, &c. 

The four humours, fo much talked of by the antient phyſi- 
cians, are four liquid ſubſtances which they ſuppoſe to moiſ- 


ten the whole body of all animals, and to be the cauſe of the | 


divers temperaments thereof. See TEMPERRAMEN Tr. 
Theſe are phlegm, blood, bile, and melancholly. See PHLEGM, 
PHLEGMATIC, &c. ; 

But the moderns do not allow of theſe diviſions.” The hu- 
mours they rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh into nutritious, called al- 
fo elementary, as chyle and blood'; thoſe ſeparated from the 
2 as bile, ſaliva, urine, &c. and thoſe returned into the 
Humours, again, are diſtinguiſhed into natural or ſalutary, and 
morbid, or corrupted.— To the former claſs belong all the 
Juices ordinarily ſecreted for the uſes of the body. 2800 
To the latter belong thoſe compound humours, which thicken- 
ing and growing putrid, cauſe tumors, abſceſſes, obſtructions, 
and moſt diſeaſes. See Dis E Ask. 

Theſe are diſtinguiſned by various names, malignant, adiſt, 
acrimonious, corroſive, crude, peccant, &c, See MAL1G- 
NANT, ADUsT, &c. | 


Hu uon is alſo uſed for the particular tempetament or conſti- 
tution of a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the prevalence 


of this or that humour,” or juice of the body. See Tempe- 


RAMENT. 


Thus we ſay, a bilious, choleric humour; a phlegmatic Bu- 
monr ; a melancholic, hypochondriae humour; a ſanguine, 
gay, ſprightly humorr, &c. See SANGUIN'E, &c. 
Humovss of the Eye.—Anatomiſts and opticians diſtinguiſh 
three particular humours of the eye, which they call the 2que- 
, N Hh and vitreous, See Eve. 
G L, s 
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Every paſſion may be ſaid to have two different faces, one 


that is ſerious, great, formidable, and ſolemn, which is for 


tragedy; and another that is low, ridiculous, and fit for conie- 
dy; which laſt is what we call its humour. See Pass low, 
and CoME Dr. 5 TE: 

Wit only becomes few characters: it is a breach of character 
to make one half the perſons in a modern, or indeed in any 
comedy, talk wittily and finely ; at leaſt at all times, and on 
all occafions.—Ts entertain the audience, therefore, and 
keep the dramatic perſons from going into the common, bea- 
ten, familiar ways and forms of ſpeaking and thinking, re- 
courſe is had to ſomething to ſupply the place of wit, and di- 
vert the audience, without going out of character: and this 
does humour; which therefore is to be looked on as the true 
wit in comedy. it ig ear 

A very good judge, the duke of Buckingham, makes humour 
to be all in all: wit, according to him, ſhould never be uſed, 
but to add an agreeablenels to ſome proper and juſt ſentiment, 
which, without ſome ſuch turn, might paſs without its ef- 
fect. See WIr. | „ 

UN DRED, Centum, Gent, the number of ten times ten, 
or the ſquare of ten. See NUMBER. 1 c 
The place of hundreds makes the third in order in the Ara- 
bic numeration. See NUMERATION, and Nor ATION, 
We uſually expreſs the quantity or proportion of the profits 
made in the way of commerce, &c. by the hundred.—T hey 
ask two and a half per cent. or in the hundred, for remit- 
ting money to ſuch a city, The legal intereſt of money is 
five per cent. or five pounds in the hundred. See Exc HAN GE, 
REMITTANCE, IN TEREST, Cc. 


HUNDRED is alſo uſed as a meaſure, to expreſs a certain quan- 


tity, or number of things.—A hundred of ſalt at Amſter- 
dam, is fourteen tuns. EE rats | 
Deal boards are ſixſcore to the hundred, called the long hun- 
dred.—Pales and laths are five ſcore to the hundred, if five 
foot long, and fix ſcore if three foot long. 


HunpReD agb, or the great hundred. See Qpix TAL. 
HuxpRzp, HUNDREDUM, Centrria, is alſo a part or divi- 


ſion of a ſhire, or county. See Sire, and County. 
It was ſo called, either becauſe of old each hundred found 100 
fidejuſſors or ſureties of the king's peace, or 100 able men 
for his war. See DECENNIER, FRANK-PLEDGE, &c. 

Others rather think it to have been ſo called, becauſe origi- 
nally conipoſed of an hundred families. —It is true, Bromp- 
ton tells us, that an hundred contains centum villas; and 
Giraldus Cambrenſis writes, that the Iſle of Man hath 343 
villas. But in theſe places the word villa muſt be taken for 


aà country family ; for it cannot mean a village, becauſe there 


are not above forty villages in that iſland. See ViLLAGE. 

So, where Lambard tells us that an hundred is ſo called, a 

numero centum hominum, it muſt be underſtood of an hun- 

dred men, who are heads, and chiefs of ſo many families. 

Hundredt were firſt ordained by king Alfred, the 29th king 

of the Weſt Saxons : _— rex (ſays Lambard, verbo cen- 
| 5 
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turia) abi rum Guthruno Dano fædus inierat, prudentiſſimum| 
olim a Fethrone Moifi datum ſecutus conſilium, Angliam, pri- 


mus in ſatrapias, centurias, & decurias partitus eft, —Satra- 
piam, ſbyre, a Scyrian, ( quod partiri fignificat ) nominavit, 
centurtam, hundred; & decuriam, teothing ſive tienmantale, 
i. e. decemvirale collegium, appellavit ; atque iiſdem nomini- 

- bus vel hodie vocantur, &c. See CounTY, TiTnins, 
&c. . 

This dividing of counties into hundreds, for the better go- 
vernment, king Alfred borrowed from Germany, where 
centa or centina is a juriſdiction over an hundred towns. 
Such is the original of hundreds, which ſtill retain the name; 
though their juriſdiction be devolved to the county- court, 
ſome few excepted, which have been by privilege annexed 
to the crown, or granted to ſome great ſubject, and ſo re- 

main till in the nature of a franchiſe, See CourT. 

This has been ever ſince the ſtat. 14 Edw. III. whereby 

- theſe hundred courts, formerly farmed out by the ſheriff to 
other men, were all, or moſt part, reduced to the county 

court, and ſo remain at preſent : ſo that where we read now 
of hundred courts, they are to be underſtood of ſeveral fran- 
chiſes, wherein the ſheriff has nothing to do by his ordinary 


authority, except they of the hundred refufe to do their 


office, 

HunpreD, HUnNDREDUM, is ſometimes alſo uſed for an 
immunity or privilege, whereby a man is quit of the hun- 
dred-penny, or cuſtom due to the hundred. See Turn, 
and WaRD. | | 3 

HuNnDRED=-LAGH, ſignifies the hundred court; from which all 
the officers of the king's foreſt 
Canutus. | 

 HunpreD SvrirT, the payment of perſonal attendance, order- 
ing ſuit, and ſervice at the hundred court. 

HUNDREDERS, or HuNDREDORSA, HuUnDREDARII, 
are men impannelled, or fit to be impannelled, of a jury, 
upon any controverſy, dwelling within the hundred where 

the land in queſtion lies. See JuRyY, _ | 

HUNDREDER is alfo uſed for him who hath the juriſdiction of 
an hundred, and holds the hundred court. | 
ROUGH, DECENNIER, TI RIHING, &c, 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for the bailiff of an hundred, See 
BAILIFF. | 1 1 

HUNGARY Vater, Aqua HUN AR ICA, a diſtilled wa- 

ter, denominated from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it 
was firſt prepared. See WATER. | 

Hungary water is one of the diſtilled waters of the ſhops ; 

and is directed in the college diſpenſatory, to be made of 
. roſemary flowers infuſed ſome days in rectified fpirit of wine, 

and thus diſtilled. See DisTILLATION. 3 
Its virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of the ſimple it is 

drawn from, See Ros E MARV. | 5 5 

HUN GER, Tames, a natural appetite or deſire of food. See 

APPETITE, and Foop. e 

Hunger is properly diftinguiſhed into 2atural and animal : 

natural hunger is an irritation of the tomach, occaſioned by 

faſting ; animal hunger is the ſenſation or perception of that 
irritation, and the deſire of food conſequent thereon. | 

There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe and defi- 


nition of Hunger; the point having been controverted from | 


Ariſtotle to our time. — Galen defines it a painful ſenſation, 
ariſing from a divulſion of the ſtomach ; the other Peripate- 
ties call it an appetite or deſire of hot and dry: which two 
- ſyſtems ſome authors have endeavoured to reconcile by taking 
them both in; and accordingly define hunger a natural appe- 
tite of hot and dry, occaſioned by a painful divulſion of the 
membranes of the ſtomach, ariſing from an emptineſs thereof. 
See STOMACH. „„ ey 
The modern philoſophers ſpeak more accurately and intelli- 
gibly on the point. — Hunger is generally conſidered by them 
as owing to the ſharpneſs or acrimony of the liquor contained 
in the ſtomach, which vellicating the fibres thereof, occaſions 
this uneaſy / ſenſation. —They add, that the occaſional cauſe 
of this vellication, is the emptineſs of the ſtomach, which 
not furniſhing food for the ſtomach-liquor to be employed on, 
- expoſes its inner membrane to the action thereof. 0 
In effect, it is generally agreed, that there is ſome menſtru- 
ous juice or humour continually diſcharged from the excre- 
| tory ducts of the neighbouring glands into the ſtomach, to 
aſſiſt in the diſſolution and digeſtion of the food; and that 


this ſame liquor, after the food is gone, falls upon the ſto- 


mach itſelf, irritates its nerves ſo ſtrongly, as to propagate 


the impreſſion to the brain, and thus produce the perception | 


of hunger. See DIGESTION, FERMENT, Cc. 


This juice ſome will have to be acid, by reaſon bodies of that 
claſs are uſed to whet the appetite and excite hunger; and 


that fatty bodies more readily remove it than others, by their 


adhering to the acid ſpicula, and blunting the points thereof. 


See ACID. | 
Others, denying the exiſtence of any ſuch ſtomach-liquor, 
and accounting for digeſtion without it ; deny hunger to have 
any dependence thereon. — The dry attrition of the coats of 
the ſtomach, according to them, is the only cauſe, 


iI \ 
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were freed by the charter of 


See HEADBo- 
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Thus it is that the Indians elude their hunger 
ing pills made of tobacco leaves ,and — a * 
pills take away the appetite, both as the tobacco leaves 4 
dually diminiſh the ſenſibility of the ſtomach, and as the cl. 
cined ſhells abſorb the the ſalino-acid menſtruum. Thus qc 
it is, that poor people frequently ſmoke tobacco to deceſ a 
their hunger, not to ſatisfy it; for tobacco affords. no oy 
mes but 0 * a plentiful ſpitting, and by this-meing 
iſcharges the of the corroſive humo i | 
17 75 ee 7 N o me Fe 
his ſyſtem Dr. Drake thus lays down: = W 
chyme and chyle is preſſed out, 7 ſtomach, — an 
the motions of its contents, js again, by means. of its ml. 
cular coat, reduced to a ſtate of contraction, and by that 
means the inner coat is brought to lay in folds, which touch. 
ing, and by means of the periſtaltic motion, rubbing lightly, 
upon one another, produce that gentle ſenſe of fretting or 
vellication, which we call hunger, which being felt firſt in the 
upper orifice, which is firſt evacuated, begins there to prompt 
us to repleniſh : but as by degrees the remainder of the con- 
tents are expelled, this friction or rubbing of the membranes 
upon each other, ſpreads gradually over the whole ſtomach 
and renders our hunger more urgent and impatient, till, by a 
new repletion, we take away the cauſe. rden re 
Others think the blood, derived from the adjacent ramifica- 
tions of arteries into the ſtomach, ſufficient to actount for 
Hunger, without the mediation either of attrition or the men- 
ſtruum.— The maſs of blood:itſelf, they obſerve, is rendered 
acid through abſtinence from food; its ſoft balſamic parts hav- 
ing been carried into all parts of the body, and lodged' there- 
in as nutriment, to ſupply the abſence of thoſe wore off 
and exhaled: To which it may be added, that the velocity 
of the blood is conſiderably augmented a good while after eat- 
ing, beyond what it was during the action of. digeſtion. 
Hence it is, that perſons of a bilious conſtitution, young peo- 
ple, and thoſe who labour hard, muſt ſooner find themſelves 
hungry than others. 20. That hanger, if it hold long, oc- 
caſions a violent heat, and even ſometimes a fever. 30. That 
thoſe whoſe humours are craſs and viſcid, are leſs incommod- 
ed with hunger than others. . 
In effect, we obſerve, that ſome animals, whoſe humours are 
found to have thoſe conditions, as tortoiſes, &c. will live a 
long time without food. For man, ſix or ſeven days are 
commonly ſuppoſed the limit within which, if he take no 
ſolid food, he dies; though we have inſtances of abſtinence 
which far ſurpaſs this. See ABSTINENCE, and FASTING. 
HuxGRy Evil, is an unnatural. and over-haſty greedineſs in a 
horſe, to devour his meat faſter than he can chew it; and 
may be known by his ſnatching at it as if he would deyour 
it whole. | 


HUNTING, the art or act of purſuing, and chaſing beaſts 


of game. See GAME. h 

In its general ſenſe, hunting includes the purſuit both of hairy 
and feathered game ; but in its more proper and reſtrained 
ſignification, it is only applicable to beaſts of venery and 
chaſe. See BEAsT; ſee alſo F WwW-W LIN GW. 

F. de Launay, profeſſor of the French laws, has an expreſs 
treatiſe of hunting. From thoſe words of God to Adam, 
Gen. i. 26, and 28. and to Noah, Gen. ix. 2, 3. hunting 
was conſidered as a right devolved, or made over to man; 
and the following ages appear to have been of the ſame ſen- 
timent. Accordingly we find that among the more civilized 
nations, as the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, it made one 
of their genteeler diverſions; and as to the wilder and more 
barbarous, it ſerved them with food and neceſſaries.— The 
Roman juriſprudence, which was formed on the manners of 
the firſt ages, made a law of it; and eſtabliſhed it as a max- 
im, that as the natural right of things which have no maſter, 
belongs to the firſt poſſeſſor, wild beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, 
are the property of whoever can take them firſt, 

But the northern nations of Barbarians who over-run the 
Roman empire, bringing with them a ſtronger taſte for the 
diverſion ; and the people being now poſſeſſed of other, and 
more eaſy means of ſubſiſtence from the lands and poſſeſſions 

of thoſe they had vanquiſhed ;' their chiefs and leaders began 
to appropriate the right of hunting, and, inſtead of a natu- 
ral right, to make it a royal one. — Thus it continues to 
this day; the right of hunting, among us, belonging only to 
the king, and thoſe who derive it from him. See K1NG, 
Lok p, Ee. | a 
And hence all our laws and charters of the foreſt, laws and 
regulations for preſervation of the game, &c. See FOREST, 
GAME, PURLIEU, &c. | rer i 
Hunting is practiſed in a different manner, and with a dif- 
ferent apparatus, according to the nature, genius, and addreſs 
of the particular beaſt which is the object thereof, — Theſc 
beaſts are the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, buck, doe, fox, 
marten, and roe; the five firſt whereof are denominat 
beaſts of the foreſt, or venery, Hlurſtret; and the five latter, 
beaſts of the field, or of chaſe, campeſire. 

The gentlemen and maſters of the ſport have framed a new 
ſct of terms, which may be called the hunting ane, 


_— 
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kttle view or vocabulary whereof we ſhall here give the 
reader. | | | 
The terms, then, uſed for beaſts of venery and chaſe, as 
they are in company, are theſe. — They ſay, a herd of harts, 
and all manner of deer. A bevy of roes. — A ſounder of 
ſwine. — A rout of wolves. — A richeſs of martens. — A brace 
or leaſh of bucks, foxes, or hares. — A couple of rabbets or 
conies. . 
There are alſo terms for their lodging. — A hart is ſaid to 
harbour. — A buck lodges. — A roe beds. — A hare ſears 
or forms. — A coney fits. — A fox kennels, — A marten 
trees. — An otter watches. — A badger earths. — A boar 
couches, _ | | 
Hence, to expreſs their diſlodging, they ſay, unharbour the 
hart. — Roufe the buck. — Start the hare. — Bolt the co- 
. — Unkennel the fox. — Tree the marten. — Vent the 
otter. — Dig the badger. — Rear the boar. 
'The terms for their noiſe at rutting time are as follows : — 
A hart belleth. — A buck growns or troats. — A roe bellows. 
A hare beats or taps. — An otter whines. — A boar freams. 


A fox barks. — A badger ſbrieks. — A wolf hawls, — A 


goat rattles. 


Terms for their copulation. — A hart or buck goes to rut. | 


— A roe goes to tourn. — A boar goes to brim. — A hare 
or coney goes to buck, — A fox goes to clickitting. — A wolf 
goes to match or make. — An otter hunteth for his Kind. 

Terms for the footing and treading. — Of a hart, we fay 
the /ot. — Of a buck, and all fallow deer, the view. — Of 
all deer, if on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible, the foiling. — 
Of a fox, the print; and of other the like vermin, the footing. 
— Of an otter, the marks. — Of a boar, the track. — The 


| hare, when in open field, is ſaid to ſore; when ſhe winds| 


about to deceive the hounds, ſhe doubles ; when ſhe beats on 
the hard highway, and her footing comes to be perceived, ſhe 
ricketh in ſnow, it is called the trace of the hare. 


The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called the ſingle. | 


— That of a boar, the wreath. — Of a fox, the bruſh or 
drag ; and the tip at the end, the chape, — Of a wolf, the 


ſtern. — Of a hare and coney, the ſcut. 


The ordure or excrement of a hart, and all deer, is called 
fewmets or fewmiſhing. — Of a hare, crotiles or crotifing. — 
Of a boar, %s. — Of a fox, the b illiting; and of other 
the like vermin, the fuants. — Of an otter, the ſpraints. 
As to the heads of deer, ſomething has already been ſpoken 
under the article HEAD. 

For the attire, or parts thereof, thoſe of a ſtag, if perfect, 


are the bur, the pearls, the little knobs on it, the beam, the 

gutters, the antler, the ſur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and all | 
at top, the croches. — Of the buck, the bur, beam, brow-| 
antler, black-aniler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. | 
If the croches grow in the form of a man's hand, it is called 


a palmed head, — Heads bearing not above three or four, and 


the croches placed aloft, all of one heighth, are called crown- 


ed heads. — Heads having double croches, are called forked 


| heads, becauſe the croches are planted on the top of the beam 


like forks. 

They fay, a litter of cubs, a 14ſt of rabbets, a ſquirrels 
dray. | | | 
The terms uſed in reſpect of the dogs, &c. are as follow. 


— Of greyhounds, two make a brace; of hounds, a cou- | 
ple. — Of greyhounds, three make a leaſh; of hounds, a 


couple and half. — They ſay, let ſip a grey hound; and ca/t 


off a hound. — The ſtring wherein a greyhound is led, is cal- | 
led a leaſh; and that of a hound, a home. — The greyhound 
has his collar, and the hound his couples. — We ſay a kernel | 


of hounds, and a pack of beagles. 


Styles or manners of HUNTING, are various, according to the | 
country, the beaſt, and the means whereby he is to be 


caught. 


The hunting uſed by the antients, was much like that now 

practiſed for the rain deer; which is ſeldom hunted at force, | 
or with hounds ; but only drawn with a blood-hound, and 
foreſtalled with nets and engines. — Thus did they with all 


beaſts ; whence a dog is never commended by them for open- 


ing, before he has diſcovered where the beaſt lies : Hence, | 
they were not in any manner curious as to the muſic of their 
hounds, or the compoſition of their kennel or pack, either | 


for deepneſs, loudneſs, or ſweetneſs of cry, which is a princi- 
pal point in the hunting of our days. | 

Their huntſmen, indeed, were accuſtomed to ſhout and 
make a great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third of his 
Georgics : Ingentem clamore premes ad retia ceruum. But 
that confuſion was only to bring the deer to the nets laid for 


him. 


The Sicilian way of hunting had ſomething in it very ex- 


traordinary. — The nobles or gentry being informed which 


way a herd of deer paſſed, gave notice to one another, and 


appointed a meeting; every one bringing with him a croſs- 


bow or long-bow, and a bundle of ſtaves ſhod with iron, 


the heads bored, with a cord paſſing through them all: Thus 
provided, they came to the herd, and caſting themſelves a- 
bout in a large ring, ſurrounded the deer. — Then, each | 
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taking his ſtand, unbound his faggot, ſet up his flake, and 
tied the end of the cord to that of his next neighbour, at the 
diſtance of ten foot from one another. — Then taking fea- 


.thers, died in crimſon, and faſtened on a thread, they tied 


them to the cord; ſo that with the leaſt breath of wind, 
they would whirl round. — Which done, the perſons who kept 
the ſtands withdrew, and hid themſelves in the next covert, 

TT hen the chief ranger entering within the line with hounds 


to draw after the herd, rouſed the game with their cry; 


which flying towards the line, were turned off, and ſtill ga- 
Zing on the ſhaking and ſhining feathers, wandered about as 
if kept in with a real wall or pale. | 

The ranger ſtill purſued, and calling every perſon by name, 
as he paſſed by their ſtand, commanded him to ſhoot the 
firſt, third, or ſixth, as he pleaſed; and if any of them 


- miſſed, or ſingled out another than that aſſigned him, it was 


counted a grievous diſgrace. | 
By ſuch means, as they paſſed by the ſeveral ſtations, the 
whole herd was killed by the ſeveral hands. Pier. Hiero- 
glyphic. Lib. VII. cap. 6. 

Hunting, as practiſed among us, is chiefly performed with 
dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommodated to 
the various kinds of game; as hounds, grey-hounds, ſtaunch- 
hounds, blood-hounds, terriers, &c, See HounD. 


In the kennels or packs they generally rank them under the 


heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, &c. 
On ſome occaſions, nets, ſpears, and inſtruments for digging 


the ground, are alſo required: nor is the hunting-horn to be 


' 


omitted. See Horn. | [if * 
The uſual chaſes among us, are the hart, buck, roe, hare, 


fox, badger, and otter. — We {hall here give ſomething. of 


what relates to each thereof, | 25 
By the way let it be obſerved, with regard to the ſeaſons of 
beaſts, that hart and buck hunting begins at the end of fence 


month, which is a fortnight after Midſummer, and lafts 


till Holy-Rood-Day.—T he hind and doe come in courſe on 


Holy-Rood-Day, and laſt till Candlemas. — Fox hunting 


comes in at Chriſtmas, and holds till the Annunciation. — 
Roe hunting begins at Michaelmas, and ends at Candlemas. 


© , — Hare hunting commences at Michaelmas, and goes out 
at the end of February,—W here the wolf and boar are hunted, 
the ſeaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas ; the firſt ending at 


the Annunciation, the ſecond at the Purification. 

Here, too, is the place for ſome general terms and phraſes, 
more immediately uſed in the progreſs of the ſport itſelf : what 
belongs to the ſeveral ſorts of game, in particular, being reſerv- 
ed for the reſpective articles. 

When the hounds then, being caſt off, and finding the ſcent 
of ſome game, begin to open and cry ; they are ſaid to chal- 
lenge. — When they are too buſy, ere the ſcent be good, 
they are ſaid to babble. — When too buſy, where the ſcent 
is good, to bawl. — When they run it end-ways orderly, 
holding in together merrily, and making it good, they are 
ſaid to be in full cry. — When they run along without open- 
ing at all, it is called running mute. 7 
When ſpaniels open in the ſtring, or a grey-hound in the 
courſe, they are ſaid to lapſe. + 204 
When beagles bark and cry at their prey, they are ſaid to 


yearn. 


When the dogs hit the ſcent the contrary way, they are ſaid 


to draw amiſs. | 
When they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former chaſe for a 
new one, it is called hunting change. 


When they hunt the game by the heel or track, they are faid 


to hunt counter. | 
When the chaſe goes off, and returns again, traverſing the 
ſame ground, it is called hunting the foil. i 
When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inſtead of a ſin- 


| 55 one, it is called running riot. | 


ogs ſet in readineſs where the game is expected to come by, 


and caſt off after the other hounds are paſſed, are called a re- 
lay. — If they be caſt off ere the other dogs be come up, it is 
called a vauntlay. | 

When finding where the chaſe has been, they make a proffer 
to enter, but return, it is called a blemiſh 

A leſſon on the horn to encourage the hounds, is named a 
call, or a recheat. — That blown at the death of a deer, is 
called the mort. — The part belonging to the dogs of any 
chaſe they have killed, is the reward. — They fay, take off 
a deer's skin; /rip or caſe a hare, fox, and all ſorts of ver- 
min; which is done by beginning at the ſnout, and turning 
the skin over the ears, down to the tail. 5 


Badger HUNTING. — A badger is called by ſeveral names, viz. 


a gray brock, boreſon, or bauſon, — The male is a badger or 
bore-pig, and the female a ſoro. | 
This beaſt is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine, and 
en coaſts ; and not uncommon in France and Eng- 
nd | | 
There are two kinds, the one reſembling a dog in his feet, and 
the other a hog by his cloven hoof: They differ too in their 
ſnout and colour, the one reſembling that of a dog, the other 
of a ſwine : The firſt has a greyer. or.. whiter coat than the 
| other, 
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other, and goes farther out to prey: They 
meat, the one cating 
roots and fruit, like a hog. 


Tuberville likewiſe mentions two forts of badgers, but in a 
different manner; the one, according to him, caſting his fi- 
aimts long, like a fox, having his reſidence in rocks, and 
making his burrow very deep; whereas the burrows. of the 
other are made in light ground, and have more variety of 
cells and chambers : The one is called the badger-pig, and 
the other the badger-whelp ; or the one may be called canine, 

The firſt has his noſe, throat, and 
ears yellowiſh, and is much blacker and higher legged than 
the latter. Both live on fleſh, hunting greedily after carrion ; 


and the other ſiuiniſb 
and are pernicious to warrens, eſpecially when big with young. 
When the badgers, earth ; after they Fave 


order to which, one of them lies down on his back, and on 
his belly the reſt lay the earth ; thus taking his hind feet in 


their mouth, they draw the belly-laden badger out of the hole 


or cave, and having disburdened him, he re-enters, and repeats 
the labour till the work be compleated. 
The badger is a very ſleepy beaſt, eſpecially in the day time, 


ſeldom ſtirring abroad but in the night, whence the denomi- | 


nation lucifuga, g. d. avoider of the light. 
The ] 

oad collars about the dogs necks. His back is broad, and 
his legs longer on the right ſide than the left, whence 


he runs beſt on the ſide of a hill or eart-road way. He 


fights on his back, and by this means is at liberty to uſe both 
his teeth and nails: He has a faculty of blowing up his skin 
after a ſtrange manner, by which he defends himſelf againſt 
any blow or bite of the dogs; ſo that you may thraſh your 

heart out on his back; but a ſmall ſtroke on the noſe diſ- 
patches him preſently. In Italy and Germany they eat the 
fleſh of badgers, boiling it with pears ; but in England it is 
not liked, being of a ſweet rankiſh taſte. It is beſt in Sep- 


tember; and of the two kinds, the ſtuiniſb badger is the beſt 


meat. 
They are long livers, and generally grow blind by mere age; 


from which time they never ftir out of their holes, but are | 


fed by the reſt. * | 
The method of hunting the badger is thus :—Seek the earth 
and burrows where he lies, and in a clear moon-ſhine night 


go and ſtop all the holes but one or two, and therein place 
ſacks, faſtened with drawing ſtrings, which may ſhut him in as 


ſoon as he ſtrains the bag. The bags thus ſet, caft off your 
hounds, and beat all the groves, hedges, or tufts wid a 
mile or two. What badgers are abroad, bein 
the dogs, will ftrait repair to their earths, and ſo be taken. 

He that ſtays to watch the ſacks, muſt ſtand clofe, and upon 


a clear wind ; elfe the badger will find him, and fly ſome 


other way for ſafety. If the hounds either encounter him, 


or undertake the chaſe before he can get into his earth, he 


will ſtand at bay like a boar, and make excellent ſport. 


If the badger be attacked in his earth ; as ſoon as he perceives 
the terriers yearn him, he will ſtop the hole between the 


dogs and himſelf ; and if the dogs continue baying, he re- 
moves his baggage with him, and goes into another apartment 
or chamber, of which he uſually has half a dozen in the bur- 


row ; thus retreating from one to the other, till he can go 


no farther, and barricading the way as he goes. 
Buck HunTiNnG, or HunTiNG of 
the firſt year, is called a fawn.—The ſecond year, a pricket. 
he third, a ſorel. — The fourth, a ſore. — The fiſth, a 
buck of the firſt head. — The ſixth year, a great buck. 

The female is called doe or doo. — The firft year, a fatun.— 
The ſecond, a tegg.— The third, a doe. 

'This beaſt is common in moſt countries, being as corpulent 


as a hart, but in moſt things reſembling more a roe, except | 
in colour; which is various, but moſt commonly branded or 
ſandy on the back, having a black liſt all along on the ridge, 


and the belly and ſides ſpotted with white. 


Tbe male has horns not much differing from a hart, except 
in largeneſs, and they grow out of the head like fingers out 
he fe- 


of the hand; whence it is called cervus palmatus. 
male is without horns, 


Leſs art and skill are required in lodging a buck, than in| 
| harbouring a hart; nor does there need ſo much drawing 
after : It is ſufficient that you judge by the view, and mark 
what grove or covert he enters; for he does not wander and 


rove ſo often as a hart, nor fo frequently change his layer. 


When hard hunted, he takes to ſome ftrong hold or covert 
he is acquainted with ; not flying far before the hounds, nor | 
crofling nor doubling, nor uſing any of the ſubtleties the 


hart is accuſtomed to. 


The. buck will beat a brook, but ſeldom a great river, as the 


hart; nor can he ſtay ſo long at ſoil. 


The greateſt ſubtlety a huntſman need uſe in hunting the 
buck, is to beware of hunting counter or change, becauſe ' of 
the plenty of fallow deer, which uſe to come more directly 


upon the hounds than the red deer do. 4 
| 2 | 


differ alſo in their 
fleſh and carrion, like a dog, the other 


Fox Hun TinG. —T his animal, the firſt 


dug a good depth, 
they make uſe of an expedient to carry off the earth. — In 


before the hounds, he takes earth, and muſt be dug 


is a deep biting; beaſt, having very ſharp teeth: to | 
ard apainſt the effects whereof, it is uſual to put great 


alarmed by 


fallow deer. — The buck 


The buck herds more than the hart, and lieth in the drieſt 
places: but if he be at large, unconfined in a park, he herd 
but little from May to Auguſt, becaufe the flies trouble © ay 
He takes delight in hilly places, bat chuſes the dales to feed in. 
„ 18 Called a 
The ſecond, fix. —The third, an old fr, 
His nature, in many reſpects, is like that of a wolf. and 
both bring the ſame number of cubs at a litter : but the fo 
litters deep under ground, which the wolf does not. ” 
A bitch fox is hard to take, when bragged, and with eub. ; 
regard ſhe lies near her burrow, into which The runs den 


hearing the leaſt noiſe; indeed it is no eaſy matter to take 


her at any time, as being a beaſt of exceeding ſubtlety. 
makes fox-hunting the more entertaining, 4 the "Bot 
ſcent he affords, which keeps up an excellent cry ; but as hi 
ſcent is hotter at hand, ſo it dies ſooner than that of 4 "Fay 
&c, Add, that he never flies far before the hounds, as not 
truſting to his legs, or the champion ground; but has tetourſe | 
to the ſtrongeſt coverts. — When he can no longer Rand up 
Out, 
When courſed by grey-hounds on a plain, his laſt reſge is 
uſually to — his tail, and ſlap it in their faces as the 
come near him; ſometimes ſquirting his thicker exteienc 
upon them, to make them give over their courſe, 

When a bitch goes a clicketing, and ſeeks the dog, ſhe cries 
with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of a mad dog; 
and the like noiſe ſhe makes when ſhe miſſes any of hei 
cubs ; but never cries at all when ſhe is killing, but defends 


| herſelf in filence to the laſt gaſp. 
The fox is taken with hounds, grey-hounds, tettiers, nets, 


and gins.— Of terriers there are two ſorts, the one crook. 
legged, and commonly ſhort-haired, which take earth well, 
and lie long at fox or badger ; the other ſhagged and ſtraight- 


| legged, which will not only hunt above ground as others, but 


alſo enter the earth with great fury, though they cannot 

in ſo long, by reaſon of cher * * * 
The fox chuſes to earth in ground hard to dig, as in clay or 
ſtony ground, or amongſt the roots of trees; and his earth 
has commonly but one hole, which goes ſtraight along in, be- 
fore it come at their couch. He ſometimes by craft poſſeſſes 
himſelf of a badger's old burrow, which has variety of cham- 
bers, holes, and angles. Geſner relates, that he frequently 
cheats the badger of his habitation, by laying his excrement 
at the mouth of the other's burrow : Add, that the wolf be- 
ing an enemy to the fox, this latter ſecures his earth, by 
laying an herb called ſea-onion in the mouth thereof, which 
the wolf has a natural averfion to, fo that he never comes 
near the place where it either lies or grows. 


Hare HunTiNG.—A hare, the firſt year, is called a leveret.— 


The ſecond year, a Hare. The third, a great hare, 

A hare is called in Hebrew, arnebet ; which being feminine, 
poſſeſſed a great many with the notion that all hares were 
females.—He is called /agos, by the Greeks, for his immo- 
derate luſt, and by the ſame nation ptoox, for his fear; and 
by the Latins, Jepus, quaſi /zvi-pes, to denote ſwiftneſs of 
feet. | 

There are four forts of hares. — Some live in the mountains, 
ſome in the fields, ſome in the marſhes, and ſome any where 
indifferently. | | 

Thoſe of the mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe of the 
marſhes the ſloweſt : The wandering hares are moſt difficult 
and dangerous to follow. 8 

Each part and member of the hare is formed ſor celerity; 
the head is round and fhort, of a convenient length; the ears 
long and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diſtance, and fave it- 
ſelf in time; the lips continually move, ſleeping and waking ; 
and the eye is too big and round for the lid to cover it, even 


' when aſleep, ſo that the creature ſleeps as it were on the watch. 


The breaſt is capacious, and fitted to take more breath than 
any other beaſt, See Har“ -Evx. 

They feed abroad to conceal their forms; and never drink, 
but content themſelves with the dew. Her ears lead the way in 
her chaſe ; for with one of them ſhe hearkeneth to the cry of 
the dogs, the other being ſtretched forth like a fail to pro- 
mote her courſe, | 

The hares of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves in val- 
lies and plains, and through practice grow acquainted with 
the neareft way to their forms. hoſe which frequent 
buſhes and brakes, are not able to endure labour, nor very 
ſwift, as _ tender footed, and growing fat through diſ- 
continuance of exerciſe. 

When the hare has left the dogs far behind, ſhe goes to ſome 
hill or riſing ground, where, rearing on her hinder legs, {be 
"obſerves at what diſtance her purſuers are. 

The ſcent is naturally ſtronger in wood hares than field 
hares ; but in all ſorts it is ſtrongeſt when they feed on green 
com. In winter mornings, the ſcent does not lie till the 
froft be a little thawed : and it may be added, that a hare 
always leaves more ſcent when ſhe goes to relief, than when 
ſhe goes to form. 8 
Her footſteps are more ſeen in winter than ſummer, becavie 
as the nights are longer, they ttavel farther.— Their oy 


or ſouth wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the wind, but 


And it is no unuſual thing for them to take themſelves to 


are frequently in default. | | * 
A hare does not live above ſeven years, at moſt, eſpecially the | 
buck : And if he and the doe keep one quarter, they will not 


By the way it is to be obſerved, that to enter a young kennel 
of hounds, regard muſt be had to the nature of the country, 
. and of the quarry ; for, according to the place wherein they 
are entered, and the game firſt given them, will they after- 


| leap and play together. The young, it is to be obſerved, 


a moiſt day, ſhe holds the highways more than at any other 


Regard is alſo to be had to the place where the hare ſits, and 


| | car like a coney; which is called going to vault. 


| the other ; and we have known a hare, that being ſorely 


hare is accuſtomed to fit, there beat with your hounds and 


are very uncertain at the full moon; at which time they 


tread heavier than the old, by reaſon their limbs are weaker. 
A buck, of male hare, is known by his beating the bard high- 
ways, feeding farther out in the plains, and making his doub- 
lings of a greater compaſs than the female, who keeps cloſe 
by ſome covert fide, turning, winding and crofling in the 
buſhes like a coney, and rarely running out an end ; whereas 
the buck, having once made a turn or two about his form, 
then farewel hounds, for he will frequently lead them five or 
ſix miles without once turning his head : Add, that the buck 
is known, at his riſing out of form, by his hinder parts, 
which are more white, or his ſhoulder redder than the does. 
The hare regulates her conduct according to the weather.— In 


time, by reaſon the ſcent is then moſt apt to lie; and if ſhe 
come at the fide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe forbears 
to enter, but ſquats down aſide thereof, till the hounds have 
over-ſhot her ; upon which ſhe returns the ſame way ſhe came 
without turning into any covert, for fear of the wet and dew 
hanging on the boughs. | 


upon what wind ; for if her form be either upon the north 


aſide, or down the wind: On the contrary, if ſhe form in 
the water, it is a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled, and in the 
courſe will make all her doubling and croſſing about brook 
ſides, and near plaſhes ; for her ſcent, under this condition, 
being very ſtrong, ſhe needs a place that will take but little. 


Sometimes, when hunted down, ſhe will ſtart a freſh hare, |. 
and ſquat in the ſame form : Other times ſhe will creep under | 


the door of a ſheep coat, and hide among the ſheep, or run 
among a flock of ſheep; and not without the utmoſt difficulty 
be taken from among them — Add, that ſome will take the 


me hares will go up one fide of the hedge, and come down 


hunted, has got upon a quick-ſet hedge, and ran a good way 
on the top thereof, and then leaped, off upon the ground: 


furz-buſhes, and leap from one to another, whereby the hounds 


ſuffer any ſtrange hare to ſit by them; whence the proverb, 
The more you hunt, the more hares you ſhall have; ſince, 
having killed one hare, another comes and poſſeſſes his form. 


wards prove. Thus, if they be entered in a champion coun- 
try, they will ever after more delight to hunt there than in 
any other place, &c. > 


offended with piſmires, ſnakes, and adders ; but will fit in 
corn fields and open places.—In winter they chooſe to fit 
near towns and villages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, 
eſpecially when the wind is northerly or ſoutherly. — Ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon and nature of the place where the 


ſtart her; which is better ſport than trailing of her from her 
relief to her form. Having ſtarted her, ſtep in; and halloe 
in the hounds till they have undertaken it, crying, That, 
That, or There, There,, and go on with full cry ; then 
recheat them, and follow at a diſtance, taking care not 
to forward them too much at firſt, as being apt, in the firſt 
heat, to over-ſhoot the game. —Above all things mind the 
firſt doubling the hare makes, which is to be a key or direction 
for the whole day ; all the other doublings ſhe afterwards 
makes being like the firſt.— According to the policies you 
ſee her uſe, and the place where you hunt, make your com- 
paſs, to help the defaults, great or little, long or ſhort ; al- 
ways ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt commodious places for the 
hounds to ſcent. in. — 

art HUNTING, or HUNTING of red deer. — This animal, 
the firſt year is called a calf, or hind calf. — The ſecond 
year, a fnobber. — The third, a brock,—T he fourth, a flag- 
gard.— The fifth, a fag. — The ſixth, a hart. 

The female is called a hind. — The firſt year ſhe is a calf. 
— The ſecond, a hearſe, and ſometimes a brocket's ſiſter. 
— The third, a hind. | 

Terms occurring more eſpecially in hunting the hart, and 
not yet explained, are as follow. The print or impreflion 
where a deer has lain, is called a layer: If it be in covert, or 
a thicket, it is called his harbour. — Where a deer has paſſed 
into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may be gueſ- 
ſed at, it is called an entry. When they caſt their heads, 


Having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome paſture or 
corn field; to find her form, the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
ſtate of the weather, are to be conſidered.—In the ſpring or 
ſummer, a hare will not fit in the buſhes, becauſe frequently 


ay are * to mew. — When they rub their heads againſt 
Vor. 1 | 


trees, to bring off the pills of their horns, they are ſaid to 
Fra. — When a deer hard Hunted takes to ſwimming in the 


are ſaid to dratw en the ſſot. 


they have occaſion to croſs a great river, or arm of the ſea, 


water, ſhe is (aid to go to „ei. When they turn head a- 
gainſt the hounds, they are ſaid to Bay. When the hounds 
touch the ſcent, and draw on till they, put up the hart, they 


As to the nature and qualities of the hart, it is to be obſerved 
that he is an excellent ſwimmer ; there being inſtances, when 
ſore hunted, of his plunging in. the ſea, and being killed by 
fiſhermen twelve miles from land, —When in going to rut, 


it is ſaid they aſſemble in great herds; the ſtrongeſt goes in 
firſt, and the next of ſtrength follows; and ſo one after the 
other, relieving themſelves by ſtaying their heads on the but- 
tocks of each other. e 

The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine months, 
which uſually falls in May : Some have two at once; and 
they eat up the skin wherein the calf laid, —As the young 
grows up, ſhe teaches it to run, leap, and how to defend it- 
ſelf from the hounds. DO 

The hart is amazed at hearing any call, or whiſtle in his fiſt : 
If you cry ware, ware, or take heed, you will ſee him in- 
ſtantly turn back, and make ſome little'ſtand.—His ſenſe of 
hearing is very perfect when his head and ears are erected ; but 


very imperfect when he holds them down: Hence, when he 


pricks up his ears, he is known to be apprehenſive of danger. 
When he is on foot, and not afraid, he wonders, and takes 
pleaſure to gaze at every thing he ſces, | ; 

The hart is very long lived, commonly reaching to an hundred 
years, or upwards,—T he principal marks of his age are taken 
from his head ; yet is this ſomewhat precarious, Ge having 
more croches thereon at the ſame age than others. —T hoſe 


are accounted to excel in beauty of horns, which bear them 


high. See Ag. 

The horns do not grow to the bone or ſcalp, but only to the 
skin, branching into many ſpears, and falling off once a year, 
in the ſpring.— Though ſolid throughout as ſtones, yet if 
they remain a while in the air, they grow very light and fri- 
able, diſcovering themſelves to be no other than an earthy 
ſubſtance, concrete and hardened with a ſtrong heat into the 
form of bones. See He ap. | 
The horns being fallen, they retire and hide themſelves in 
the ſhades, to avoid the annoyance of flies; and only come 
out to feed in the night, —Their new horns appear at firſt 
like bunches, very ſoft and tender; but by the increaſe of the 
ſun's. heat, at length grow harder, and are covered with a 
rough skin called a velvet head.—As that skin dries, they 
daily try the ſtrength of their new heads upon trees, which 
not only burniſhes and ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but, by the 


pain they ſeel hereby, admoniſhes them how long to forbear 


the company of their fellows; for when the horn grows in- 
ſenſible, they return to their former condition. 


The taking of this beaſt requires a deal of art and attention, 


—* The deceitful and ſubtle hart, ſays Geſner, by windings 
and turnings deceives its hunters, no leſs than the harts of 
* Mzandros, flying from the terrible cry of Diana's hounds. 
© The prudent hunter, therefore, muſt frame his dogs, as Py- 
* thagoras did his ſcholars, with words of art, to ſet them on, 
© and take them off at pleaſure.” See Hound. 

When he goes for ſport, he is firſt to encompaſs the beaſt 
en ſon giſte, in her own layer; and thus unharbour her in the 
view of the dogs, that ſo they may never loſe her ſlot or 
footing. But note, a deal of choice and diſcretion is here 


required; for he may not ſet off upon every one, either of 


the herd, or thoſe which wander ſolitary : The young, the 
ſmall, &c. are to be paſſed over; and partly by fight, and 


partly by the footing, fewmets, the largeneſs of the layer, &c. 


he muſt make judgment of the game, ſingling out for that 
purpoſe the largeſt head in the whole herd. 

There are divers means for knowing an old hart, viz. by the 
ſoot, the entries, the abatures and foils, the fewmets, gate and 
walks, fraying-/tocks, head and branches. 
19, As to the ſot.— The treadings of the hart's foot are to 
be carefully noted: If you find the treadings of two, the 
one long, and the other round, yet equally big, the longeſt 
flot declares the largeſt hart : Add, that the old hart's hind 
foot never over-reaches the fore foot, as that of the young 


one does, —29, The fewmiſhing is chiefly to be judged of 


in April or May: If it be large and thick, it ſignifies the hart 
to be old. —3®. To know the heighth and thickneſs of the 
hart, obſerve his entries and galleries into the thickets, and 


what boughs he hath over-ſtridden ; and mark from thence 


the heighth of his belly from the ground ; for a young deer 
uſually creeps low, as he paſſes to his harbour, and goes 
through places, which the old one, being Riff and ſtately, will 
not ſtoop to.—4?. By his gate it may be known whether 
the hart be large, and whether he will ftand long before the 
hounds : If he have a long ſtep, he will ſtand Jong ; being 
ſwift, light, and well breathed : If he have a great flot, 
which is the ſign of an old deer, he will be a lafter.—As to 
his fraying poſt, note, that the older the hart is, the ſooner 
he goeth to fray, and the greater is the tree he chuſes to 
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to the ſtrength of the foreſts, to ſhelter themſelves from the 


A 
—— 


as to ſhew nothing but his noſe. 


ox, cow, or the like, laying the fore part of his body there- 
Which they were in hard chaſe of, leaped into a great tall 


This being done, the huntſman with his horn windeth the fall 


times cloſe his mouth to deceive the ſpectators: And by his 


went at leiſure, and ftrait again open them wide, making 


is to cry, Ware haunch, that the hounds may not break into 


| leap at his throat, Then having blown the- mort, and all the | 


HUN 


fra 3 it being neceſſary it be ſuch as may not bend; — 
Me ſeek or fad out <P ll in his haunt, or feeding- | 
place, it is to be obſerved, that he changes his manner of 
feeding every month. — From the concluſion of the rutting 
time, which is in November, they feed in heaths and broomy 
places. In December they herd together, and withdraw in- 


ſeverer weather, feeding on holm trees, elder trees, brambles, 
Cc. The three following months they leave herding, but 
keep four or five in a company, and in the corners of the 
foreſt, will feed on the winter paſture, ſometimes making 
their incurſions into the neighbouring corn fields, if they can 

rceive the blades of wheat, rye, &c. appear above ground.— 
Fn Aptil and May they reſt in thickets and ſhady places, ftir- 
ring very little till rutting time, unleſs diſturbed. — The 
three ſucceeding months they are in their pride of greaſe, and 
reſort to ſpring copſes and corn fields: — In September and 


company being come in, the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon, wi. 
has not taken ſay before, takes up the knife, and lays it =. 
the belly of the deer (ſome of the aſſiſtants holding b 
fore legs, and at the ſame time the huntſman drawing 2 
the pizzle) and thus draws the knife along the midd[ — 
the belly, beginning near the brisket, cutting deep enam of 
diſcover how fat he is. Then the moſt skilful perſon i 1 
up the deer, by firſt fitting the «kin from the cutting af tt. 
oy downward, making the arber, that the ordure may — 
reak forth, and then paunching him, and reward: 
hounds therewith. ref eee eg g 
ſtly, the perſon that took the ay, being preſen : 
drawn hanger, he is to cut off 2 ina which Sa 
the hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding ceremon if 
a buck, is a double, if a ſtag, a treble mort blown * 
and a recheat in conſort by all that have horns: the whole 
concluded with a general whoo: whoop. 


October they leave the thickets, and go to rut; during] Otten HUN TIN G. — The otter is ſuppoſed by ſome, of the 


which ſeaſon, they have no gertain place either for food or 
harbour. | 
Having found out the game, the hunters diſcouple and caſt off 
the dogs; and, ſome on horſeback, others on foot, follow the 
cry with the utmoſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed ; remember- 
ing and preventing the ſubtle turnings and headings of the 
hart; ſtanding with dexterity and intrepidity to leap hedge, 
pales, ditch, &c. 

he utmoſt addreſs and circumſpection is to be uſed to keep 
to the beaſt firſt attempted, and prevent the dogs from purſu- 
ing any other: This, in effect, makes one of the principal 
difficulties and glories of the chaſe ; the beaſt having a hun- 
dred devices to put off ſome other head for his own : Some- 
times he will ſend forth ſome'other little deer in his ſtead into 
the dogs way, lying cloſe the while himſelf ; on which occa- 
ſion the huntſman is to ſound a retreat, and break off the 
dogs, and take in leam, till the game be recovered. 
Sometimes he will purpoſely ſeek out for other deer at layer, 
and rouſe them, to make the hounds hunt change, himſelf 
Jying down flat in ſome of their layers upon his belly, to 
make the hounds over-ſhoot him: Add, that they may nei- 
ther ſcent nor vent him, he will gather up his fore feet under 
his belly, and blow or breathe on ſome moiſt place of the 
ground, ſo that the hounds ſhall paſs within a yard, without 
apprehending him. — He will break into one thicket after an- 
other, to find deer, rouſing, gathering them together, and 
herding with them ; and even beating fome of them into his 
treads, that he may the more eaſily eſcape. — Finding him- 
ſelf ſpent, he will break herd, and fall a doubling and croſ- 
ſing in ſome hard beaten highway ; always running againſt 
the wind, not only to cool himſelf, but the better to hear the 
voice of his purſuers. | | | 
The laft refuge of a hart ſorely hunted, is the ſoil ; keeping 
the middle, for fear, leſt by touching a bough, or the like, 
he may give ſcent to the hounds. He always ſwims againſt 
the ſtream, whence the old rule, He that will his - chaſe 
< find, let him try up the river, and down the wind.“ In 
taking ſoil, he will ſometimes cover himſelf under water, ſo 


m 


Where opportunity of water fails, he will fly into herds of | 
cattle, as cows, ſheep, &c. and will ſometimes leap on an 


on, that fo touching the earth only with his hinder feet, he 
may leave a ſmall, or no ſcent behind. — What is further 
ſtill, the chief huntſman to Lewis XII. relates, that a hart 


white thorn, which grew in a ſhadowy place, and there ſtood 
aloft, till he was thruft through by a huntſman, rather than 
he would ſtir. 


of the beaſt; upon which every one approaches, the skilful- 
left opens the beaſt, rewarding the hounds with what pro- 
perly belongs to them; the huntſman, at the ſame time, dip- 
Ping bread in the skin and blood of the beaſt to give the 
hounds their full ſatisfaction. | | 

The hart is known to be ſpent by his running Riff, high, and 


caſtor or beaver kind, being, like it, an amphibious Crea- 
ture, and living both in the water, and on land; beſide 
that the reſemblance in point of ſhape is ſuch, as, were 
his tail off, he were in all reſpects like the beaver ; differing 
in nothing but habitation, the beaver frequenting both the 
ſalt water and the freſh, but the otter only the freſh, See 
Cas ro. | | 
Though the otter lives much in the water, he does not 

breathe like fiſhes, but after the manner of quadrupeds, -— 
He is web-footed, like our water-fowl, and can endure to be 
under water a long time without reſpiration; and in 
fiſhing he is frequently found to pop up his noſe for arg 
— He has an admirable ſmell, whereby he will directly wind 


a fiſh in the water a mile or two off; and is a moſt perni- 


cious beaſt to a fiſh-pond, his dexterity at diving, and hunting 
under water, being ſuch, that ſcarce any fiſh. can eſcape 
him: if by painful hunting aſhore he cannot fill his belly, 
he will feed on herbs, ſnails, or frogs: He will fwim a 
fiſhing two miles together, always againſt the ſtream, that 
when his belly is full, the current may carry him down 
again to his lodging, which is near the water, artificially 
built with boughs, ſprigs, and ſticks, couched together in fine 
order, t | | 

The fleſh of this beaſt is cold and fiſhy, as feeding on ſtink- 
ing fiſh: for which reaſon it is not eaten among us: Though 
among the Germans it is a. pretty common food; and the 
Carthuſian friars, who are forbidden to eat all manner of 
fleſh, are allowed this. Some in England have, of late, ſaid 
much in praiſe of otter pye. SIT Hy 

The otter is to be hunted. by particular dogs, called otter 
hounds; and alfo with ſpecial inſtruments, called, otter ſpears. 
— To find him out, ſome are to go on one fide of the river, 
and ſome on the other; beating all the way on the banks, 
with the dogs following. — Thus it is ſoon found if there 
be an otter in that quarter; for the otter cannot endure long 
in the water, but muſt come forth to make his ſpraints, and 
in the night ſometimes to feed on graſs and other herbs. 
If the hounds find an otter, look in the ſoft and moiſt places, 
to learn by the prints, which way he bent his head: If theſe 
make no diſcovery, it may be partly perceived by the ſpraints. 


This done, follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart 


or deer. 
Phe otter always endeavours to keep to the water, where 


he is maſter, — In hunting him therefore, you are to be 
ready with your ſpears, to watch his vents, for that is the 
chief advantage: If you perceive where he ſwims under wa- 
ter, ſtrive to ſet a ſtand before him, where you expect he 
will vent, and there endeavour to ftrike him with the ſpear : 
If you miſs, purſue him with the hounds; which, if they be 
good, and well entered, will came chaunting and trailing a- 


| Jong by the river ſide, and beat every tree root, every oſier 


bed, and tuft of bulruſhes ; nay, ſometimes, they will take 
the water, and beat it like a ſpaniel; by which means the 


otter can hardly eſcape. | | 
If the beaſt find himſelf wounded with a ſpear, he makes 


to land, where he will maintain a furious battle with the 
dogs. | 


lampering ; by his mouth being black and dry, without foam Re e HunTinG. — The ree-buck, the firſt year, is called 


on it, and his tongue hanging out; though he will ſome- 
ſlot ; for he will ſometimes cloſe his claws together, as if he 


great glidings, and hitting his dew-laps upon the ground, c. 
When quite ſpent, and cloſe beſet, or intercepted on all ſides, 
the hart uſually takes to bay, and makes force with his head 
againſt the firſt man or dog that clofes in upon him, unleſs 
prevented with a ſpear, ſword, or the like. — Hence it is 
very dangerous going in to a hart at bay, eſpecially at rutting 
time, for then they are more fierce. 555 

The hart being killed, his death is ſolemnized with great ce- 
remony. — The firſt thing, when the huntſmen come in, 


the deer: Having ſecured this, they cut his throat, and blood 
the younger hounds, to make them love a deer, and learn to 


* 


a hind.— The ſecond, a gyrle.— The third, a hemuſe. —The 
fourth, a roe-buck of the firſt head. — The fifth year, 2 fair 
roe-buck. 5 

We have no roe deer in England; but they abound in Scot- 
land, Germany, Africa, c. And it ſhould ſeem they had 
been more common among us, our a huntſmen ſtill re- 
taining the proper terms for the chaſe. | 
They ute good chaſe, ſtand long, and fly end-way.,—When 
a roe croſſes and doubles, it is called trapyning. 
Their ſwiftneſs appears not only on earth, but in water, 
through which they cut their way as with oars whence they 
Hue lakes and ſtreams, breaking the floods to come at f 


aſture, feeding on ruſhes, &c. 9 
Baerns grow only on the male ; being ſet with ſix or 3 
branches, not palmed, but branchy, yet ſhorter than fallow 
deer. After rutting he caſts his head. | 13 94 


They are ſaid never to wink, not even when aſleep; for 
which conceit their blood is preſcribed to perſons dim- ſighted 
or pur- blind. The tail of this beaſt is leſs and ſhorter than 
that of a fallow deer, inſomuch, that it is queſtioned whether 
it ought to have that denomination. | 

They keep moſt in mountains among the rocks; and when 
hunted, Martial tells us, will hang thereon with their horns, 
to delude the dogs. They are often taken by counterfeiting 


their voice, which the huntſman does by the aſſiſtance of a 


leaf in his mouth. 

When hunted, they turn much, and often, and will come 
back on the dogs directly, when they can no longer endure. 
They alſo take ſoil, as the hart ; and will hang by a bough 


in ſuch a manner, as that nothing ſhall appear but their | 


ſnout. 

HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of willows or ofiers, in- 
terwoven cloſe together, ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, and uſually 
laden with earth. 

Hurdles, called alfo clayes, ſerve to render batteries firm, to 
conſolidate the paſſages over muddy ditches, to cover traverſes, 
and lodgments for the defence . the workmen againſt the 
artificial fires or ſtones that may be caſt upon them. See 

CLA VES. = 


HuRDLEs, in husbandry, are frames made either of ſplit tim 


ber, or of hazle rods, platted together ; to ſerve for gates in 

. encloſures, or to make ſheepfolds, &c. See WATTLEs. 

HURDS, or Harps of Flax or Hemp, the coarſer parts, ſe- 
parated in the dreflings from the tear or fine ſtuff, See 
Heme, and FLax. : 

HURLE Bone, in a horſe, is a bone near the middle of the 
buttock 3 very apt to go out of its ſockets with a flip or 
ſtrain. | ES Av? 

HURLERS, a number of large ſtones, ſet in a kind of 
ſquare figure near St. Clare in Cornwall ; ſo called from an 
odd opinion held by the common people, that they are fo 
many men petrified or changed into ſtones, for profaning the 

ſabbath-day by hurling the ball, an exerciſe for which the 
people of that country have been always famous. 

The hurlers are oblong, rude, and unhewed. Many ſuppoſe 


them to have been trophies erected in memory of ſome battel : | 
Others take them for boundaries to diſtinguiſh lands. Laſtly, | 


- others, with more probability, hold them to have been ſepulchral 

- monuments. | | | 

HURTS, in heraldry, by ſome wrote HzurTs, and by 
others HUuEeRTs, are azure or blue rundles. 

The Engliſh heralds diſtinguiſh between the colours of run- 
d les, and give them different names agreeable thereto : thoſe 
of other: nations content themſelves to call theſe farteauæ 
d'azure ; and in other caſes, only add the reſpective colour 
to the term torteaux. 
But theſe being blue, ſome will have them ſignify bruiſes or 
 contuſions in the fleſh, which often turn to that colour; 
others ſuppoſe them whortle berries. 

HURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, ariſing from a 
contrariety and oppoſition of ſeveral winds, See WIN p, 
and WHIRLWIND. . 5 
Hurricanes are frequent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; making 
terrible ravages in the iſlands thereof; blowing down houſes, 

' Tooting up trees, and even whole woods, Ec. 
They begin in the north, ſome ſay the weſt, but turn round ; 
and in a little time veer through all points of the compaſs. 
It is the cuſtom for the French and Engliſh inhabitants in 
the Caribbee iſlands, to ſend every year about June to the 
native Caribbees of 8. Dominico and S. Vincent, to know 
whether there will be any hurricanes that year ? and about 
ten or twelve days ere any hurricane come, they conftantly 
ſend them word. | 
The prognoſtics thoſe Barbarians go by, are given us by 
captain Langford, who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by 
Civilities, to reveal them to him. | 
It is one of their principles, that all hurricanes come either on 
the day of the full, change, or quarter of the moon; each 
of which is diſcovered by a namber of phznomena the pre- 

. ceding quarters, as, a turbulent sky, ſun red, univerſal calm, 
the ſtars appearing red, noiſes in hollows or cavities of. the 
earth, ſtrong ſmell of the ſea, a ſettled weſterly wind, &c. 
That author aſſures us, he received this benefit from the in- 
formation, that whereas hurricanes are ſo dreadful, that all 

+ ſhips are afraid to put out to ſea while they laſt, and chuſe 
rather to periſh at anchor in the roads; yet, with good ma- 


other ſtorms, by taking care the ports be well barred and 
_ Calked, the topmaſts and tops taken down, the yards a- port 
laſt, and the doors and windows ſecured, — With theſe pre- 
cautions that experienced navigator preſerved his veſſel in two 


putting out from port, where they would inevitably have 
periſhed. - And from the prognoſtics above, he foretold ſeve- 
ral huricanes at land. CES $05 2208 „„ 
He adds, that all hurricanes begin from the north, and turn 
N weſtward, till arriving at the ſouth- eaſt, their force 


nagement, a veſſel may lie out at ſea in theſe, as ſafely as] 


great hurricanes, and taught others how to do the ſame, by 


L 
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He goes on to ſhew, that a queen ought not to marry a 
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The cauſe he ſuggeſts to be the ſun's leaving the zenith of 
thoſe places, and going back towards the ſouth; and the re- 
pelling or bounding back of the wind, occaſioned by the 
—_— of the general trade wind. Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
0 246. | | 2 
USBAN D, Maritus, a man joined, or contracted with a 
woman, in marriage. See MARRIAGE. 
By the laws of England, the wife is ſuppoſed wholly under 
the dominion of her hushand, nor can a& or will any thing 
of herſelf. See WIr E, Coverr, Or. 
In Germany, the power of the husband is not ſo extenſive; 
even the princes of the empire have not a ſovereign and de- 
ſpotic power over their wives and children. Pagenſtecher, a 
German lawyer, has a diſſertation to prove, that, by the 
law of nature, a husband has not a deſpotic power over his 
wife; and that marriage is not monarchy. He ſtruggles hard 
to explain that paſſage of S. Paul to the Epheſians, cap. v. 
ver. 22. conſiſtently with his ſcheme, 
J. Philip Palthen, profeſſor of law at Gripſwald, gives us a 
very learned diſſertation on the husband of a queen, who is 
not king, De Marito Regina. He defines him a man mar- 
ried with a- princeſs that holds a crown by right of inheri- 
tance, but who only contracted marriage with him, on con- 
dition that the marriage ſhould not change his condition, nor 
give him any command over his wife, or joint authority with 
her; nor intitle him to ſucceed to any of her royalties after 
her deceaſe, without the intervention of ſome further act. 
Hence he concludes, that in ſuch caſe it is the queen is really 
king. See QuEEN, and KING. 
This, however, does not hinder but the husband may be a 
king elſewhere, and in that quality ſuperior to his wife; for 
a maiden queen may either marry a ſovereign prince, or, a 
ſubject, and this either of her own realm, or another: of all 
which caſes he gives inſtances: as, that of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, whoſe marriage did not give any authority to the one 
over the kingdom of Arragon, nor to the other over that of 
Caſtile; of Joan daughter of Iſabella, and Philip of Auſtria ; 
Philip II. of Spain, and Mary queen of England ; the two 
Joans queens of Naples; Mary queen of Scots, and the dau- 
phin of France; and laſtly, queen Anne, whoſe husband was 
her ſubject, yielded homage to her as a vaſſal, and took an 
oath of fidelity to her as her miniſter. — M. Palthen proceeds 
to examine in what kingdoms this may happen: and ſhews, 
that it cannot be in an elective kingdom, nor an uſufructu- 
ary one; Whence he concludes, that we ſhall never ſee it in 
Poland, France, or Germany ; but that there are inſtances 
of it in all the other monarchies, of any ſtanding, in Europe. 


king; that it is no violation of the conjugal ſociety, for her 
husband to be ſubje to her; and anſwers all the difficulties 
that may be ſtarted with regard thereto, particularly from 
paſſages of ſcripture, as 1 Cor, xiv. 34. Gen. iii. 16. Eph. v. 
22, Col. iii. 18, &c, | * 2 
USK, among botaniſts, the part which a flower grows out 
of. See FLOWER, | 5 54 * 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as, bulbous or round hasks, 
bottle husks, middle husks, foot husks, hoſe husks, &c. See 
Hose-Husk, &c. h | 

USS ARS, Huss ARDS, or HussARTs, an order or ſpecies 
of ſoldiery in Poland, and Hungary, commonly oppoſed to 
the Ottoman cavalr r. 5 2 
The huſſars are horſemen, clothed in tygers and other skins, 
and garniſhed and ſet out with plumes of feathers. © Their 
arms are the ſabre, and bayonet, 

They are very reſolute; firm partiſans ; and better in a haſty 
expedition, than a ſet battle. Y 
The emperor and king of France have of theſe huſſars in 
their ſervice. * ty, 
USSITES, a party of reformers, the followers of John 
Huſs. See REFORMATION. = 
John Huſs, from whom the Huſſites take their name, was 
born in a little village of Bohemia, called Huſi.— He fell into 
the ſentiments of Wickliff, and the Waldenſes; and in the 
year 1407, began openly to oppoſe and preach againſt divers 
errors in doctrine, as well as corruptions in point of diſci- 
pline, then reigning ia the church. See Wick LIF PIs r, 
and WALD ENSEsG. | 9% £0 07 - 004 
He was condemned, with Jerom of Prague, by the council 


of Conſtance, and burnt, in the year 1415: but his diſciples ' 


ſtill ſtuck to his doctrines.— Joh. Ziſca, being put at their 
head in Bohemia, maintained a war a long time againſt” the 
emperor Sigiſmond, with great ſucceſs, ' And Procopius Ho- 
ly, another of their leaders, conducted them with equal cou- 


The Huſſites ſpread over all Bohemia and Hungary, and even 


Silefia and Poland; and there are ſome remains of them till 


ſubſiſting in all thoſe parts. | 
USTINGS, HusTinGum, a court of Common Pleas 


held before the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in 


Guild-Hall. See CourrT, and Guitp-HaLr. | 
Of the great antiquity of this court we find this mention in 
the laws of. king Edward the confeſſor. — Debet etiam in 
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London gue et caput regni & legum, femper curia domini re- Or, according to the account given by others, the hybriftic 
ö | 4 


gis ſingulis ſeptimanis, die lunæ huſtingis ſedere & teneri- was a feaſt celebrated at Arpos e 4 
4 — —— & aedificata ad inſtar & ad madum & in| dreſſed like men, inſulted tory ran — . on 
memoriam veteris magnæ Trejæ, & uſque in hodiernum diem, with all marks of ſuperiority, 11 of _ them 
leges, & jura & dignitates, & libertates regiaſque conſuetudines| dames having antiently defendet- their — wh —— 

: ſuas una ſemper inuiolabilitate conſervat, Taylor, Hiſt. of | courage againſt Cleomenes and Demaratus. ingular 
Gavel- Kind. | Plutarch ſpeaks of this feaſt in his treatiſe of the reat & 
The court of hu/tings is the principal and higheſt of all the] of women. — The name, he obſerves, ſignifies info actions 
courts of the city. Error or attaint lies there of a judgment] is well accommodated to the occaſion, wherein — 


or falſe verdict in the ſheriffs courts. ſtrutted it about in clokes, while the men u 
Other cities and towns had alſo courts of the ſame name, as] dangle in petticoats. x | | en were obliged to 
Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, Shippey, c. | HY ADES*, in aſtronomy, are ſeven ſtars in the bull's head 

3 


HUT, or HuTrT, from the Saxon, huTTe, a ſmall cottage] famous among the poets for the bringing of rain, 
or hovel. See COTTAGE. 8 * Whence their name rade, from the Greek, $6 37 
The word is alſo uſed, for the ſoldiers lodges in the field; rain, „ =pluere, to 
otherwiſe called baracks, or caſerns, See BAR ACR, and] The principal of them is in the left eye, by the Arabs called 
 CASERN. | ES , aldebaran. Their longitudes, latitudes, c. ſee amon thoſ | 
HUXING the Pike, among fiſhermen, a particular me- of the other ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus, * 
thod of catching that fiſh ; very diverting. See Pike FisH-| The poets feign them the daughters of Atlas and Pleione 
1G. Their brother Hyas being torn to pieces by a lioneſs they 
For this purpoſe, they take thirty or forty as large bladders | wept his death with ſuch vehemence; that the gods 1 com 
as can be got; blow them up, and tie them cloſe and ſtrong ; | paſſion to them, tranſlated them into heaven, and placed them 
and at the mouth of each, tie a line, longer or ſhorter, ac-] in the bulls forehead, where they continue to. weep; this 
cording to the depth of the water. At the end of the line is] conſtellation being ſuppoſed to preſage rain. rr 
faſtened an armed hook, artificially baited; and thus they are] Others repreſent the Hyades as Bacchus's nurſes, and the 
put into the water with the advantage of the wind, that they | ſame with the Dodonides, who fearing the reſentment of Juno 
may gently move up and down the pond. and flying from the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were tranſlated 
: Now, when a maſter pike has ſtruck himſelf, it affords a deal by Jupiter into heaven. 
of entertainment to ſee him bounce it about in the water HV DATIS, "TAATIE, in medicine, a diſcaſe of the eyes; 
with a bladder at his tail; at laſt, when they perceive him] being a fatty ſubſtance, growing under the skin of the upper 
almoſt ſpent, they take him up. | eye-lid ; by which the whole eye. lid, in children, is ſome. 
HYACINTH, or JacinTH, in natural hiſtory, a precious | times rendered œdematous. See Eye. | 
ſtone; thus called from its reſemblance of the purple lower |HyDa'T1s is alſo uſed among the modern phyſicians, for a little 
named hyacinth, or the violet. See PRECIOUS Stone. bladder of water, occaſionally found in divers parts of the 
Though this, it muſt be obſerved, holds of the antient, ra- body. See HYDATIDES. ty eve bed 
ther than the modern hyacinth, which is uſually of a deep | HY DAT'IDES *, in medicine, are little tranſparent bags 
reddiſh yellow, approaching a flame colour, or the deepeſt | or bladders full of water, frequently found in divers parts of 
amber. The antient ſeems to have been a different ſtone, of [| the body. | | 


a purple colour tending to blue. : * The word is formed of the Greek, vowe, water, which in 
There are four ſorts of hyacinths: thoſe intermixed with a the genitive caſe, gives v9&7@-, whence dre; hydatis. See 
vermilion colour ; thoſe of a ſaffron colour ; thoſe of an am- HyvyarTts: | 


ber colour; and, laſtly, thoſe of a white, intermixed with af FHydatides are moſt common in dropſical perſons, and are ſup- 
flight red. | poſed to ariſe from a diſtention and rupture of the lymphz- 
Fhacinths, again, are diſtinguiſhed into oriental and occiden- | duds z being found chiefly in the parts abounding in thoſe 
tal. The oriental come from Calicut and Cambaya, and are] veſſels, as the liver, lungs, &c. — They are alſo ſometimes 
equal in hardneſs to the oriental amethyſt, — The occiden-| found in iQterical caſes, See DR PSY, JaunDice, 


tal are found in Bohemia and Portugal, which are a degree | c. 
ſofter. We have inſtances of hydatides voided both by ſtool, by 


The ſtone graves or cuts fine, and would be more uſed for] urine, and by vomiting.—They are of all ſizes, from a pin's 
ſeals, &c. but that the graving frequently coſts more than] head to a pullet's egg. 
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the ſtone. HYDATOIDES®, YAATOEIAHE, a name ſome authors 
The antients uſed it for amulets. and taliſmans; and bore it] give to the aqueous humour of the eye, incloſed between the 
about their neck, or ſet in rings, &c. ſuppoſing it to have] cornea and uvea, See Aqueous Humour. | 

the virtue of ſecuring them from the plague, &c. | * 71 et rn of 096 or; water, and: ber 
The hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the confection Se de EI i Le 7s 125 . 
of hyacinth is made, is a different ſtone, of which there are Hy DATOS COPIA * called alſo HY DROM ANC, a 
three” ſeveral ſorts : the firſt about the bigneſs and figure of a] Find of divination, or method of fortelling future events, by 
grain of ſalt, _ my oY bs page ruddy, a means of water. See HyYDzoMANCY. | 

like the point of a diamond, found in divers parts of Italy, : | : 2 R 
Sileſia, -Bohemia, Ge. The third is white, intermixed wit ade word 1s compornoe of 1 dcn the genitive of 69ay 
dan as yrs 4 e e eee There is a natural or allowable kind of hydatoſcopia : it con- 
I ſiſts in foretelling ſtorms, tempeſts, hurricanes, &c. from 


In ſtrictneſs, only the firſt kind ſhould be uſed in the con- Ng itorms, c r 

fection of hyacinth; but the druggiſts and apothecaries fre- natural ſigns or indications in the ſea, air, clouds, c. See 

quently ſubflitute the other. | WEATHER, and Nays 8 6 
Confection of Hy ACINTH, is a thin cordial electuary, com- HYDE of Land. the Article NIDE. 


: : 2 HYD E.:gild. See the article HI DE-gild. . 
poſed of divers kinds of precious ſtones, particularly of that HYDRA, a ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of twenty-ſix 


whoſe denomination it bears, with certain earths, ſeeds, roots A, 4 ; 
coral, hartſhorn, and F other ingredients, well mixed, * ine Dh 1 8 a water - ſerpent. See Cox 
and ground together. See Cox rECTION of Hyarinth, STE TON, and Mas 55 

HYACINTHLA, in antiquity, feaſts held at Sparta, in bo- The ſtars in 2 das in Ptolemy's ae 1 Openly 14S 
nour of Apollo, and in commemoration of his favourite Hy-] in Dr. Halley's ſixty-eight ; the longitudes, Jatitudes, &c. 
acinth. | | | whereof are as follow, | 


— —— 
— 


— — 
— — 
3 — 


This Hyacinth was the ſon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, and ky . 
was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus. The youth ſhew- Names and Situations of the Stars | Longitude Latitude = 
: ing moſt inclination to the former, his rival grew jealous ; | - We %% 
and, to be revenged, one day, as Apollo was playing at the | 22 KI 5 32 1122 29 15053 
diſcus, i. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, Zephyrus turned the di-| _ 1 | 9 17 52125 46 66 
rection of a quoit which Apollo had pitched, full upon the | North. of thoſe preceding in the head 5 59 3112 25 37] 4 
bead of the unhappy Hyacinth, who fell down dead. Apollo | Sou. of thoſe preced. againſt the noftrils 6 53 1401438 5 3 
transformed him into a flower of the — name: and as a e 798 1158 2129 44 42 
farther token of reſpe&, inſtituted this feaſt. 1 8 | <6 
The hyacinthia- laſted three days; the firſt and third whereof | In the aperture of the mouth, 7 50.04 "4 4 
were employed in bewailing the death of Hyacinth, and the North. of two in the forchead 4 17 52011 7 594 
ſecond in feaſting and rejoicing. ed 8 1135 05 
# South, in the | 1 4 
The perſons who aſſiſted at the ceremony were crowned wit | | 11 31 6|20 26 556 
ivy; by reaſon, ſays Voſſius, De Idolol. Lib. II. c. 14, that] 10 | e nf 4008 
Bacchus and Apollo were the ſame perſon. 290250 13 15 41123 50 45 p 
HYBRISTICA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt, held among | In the hind part of the head 10 15 + . 18 I 6 
the Greeks, with ſacrifices and other ceremonies; whereat 1 of f 3 1431 8741 3.416 
the men attended in the apparel of women, and the women | Preced. of two in root of the neck 18 2 1235 53 916 
in that of men, to do honour to Venus in quality either of | 7 


2 


2 god, or a goddeſs, or both. 
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South. | 21 25 4i[i5 0 3 


| Laſt of three in bending of the neck 23 19 19] 14 18 17, 


_ Contiguous to bottom of the cup 


South. beneath baſe of the cup 25 1 40 30 16 31 
1 | PE 26 14 11] 30 41 12 
North. beneath baſe of the cup 24 15 35| 25 37 33 


5 2 | 
th AntopeniliGnats of the tail! 20 32 814 33 1505 6 


HYDRAGOGUES +, Tap AT ar, a ſpecies of purga- 


to diſcharge ſerous, or watry humours. See PURGATIVES. | 
* The word is formed of d dog, water, and ay:y, to draw, to lead. 

The ſtrongeſt cathartics, Dr. Quincy obſerves, chiefly an- 

| ſwer to the character of hydragegues ; in that by their forci- | 


 HYDRARGYRUM®*, '"YAPAPTYPON, a name given to 


HYDRAULICS “, that part, of ſtatics which conſiders the 
motion of fluids, and particularly water; with the applica- 


. * 


1 | % . % 
| > =— wa TY „ 
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: Rs ed * ? 
* e Longitude] Latitude 
Names and Situations of the Stare. 8 


„ o 4 4- 
1 eg” CPI; + # 

: is 26 / 029 

1 | ne abt. e 
Subſequent in the root of the neck is 57 Au 27 
0 hs 19 23 26]2t 8 10 

| 20 14-28] 23 23 33 


[22 12 4226 11 13 
So LOST - ; += .- 281 29 5612 0 
Small one over the heart ilar 9 iclig- 6. 8 
| 23 4 56/22 57 49 


| 
20 


| ; 25 | . 22 7 59 22 24 32 
Middle of three in bending of the neck ke © Bl 4; 


23 42 29] 19 15 1 
25 49 39] 22 15 © 


oO ; 
| : ed 126 53 18] 23 6 24 
That following the heart 128 21 17 26 gy © 
That following this . M| 1 23 33] 26 6 14 
1 5 Xt |28 57 26 19 43 16 
That, again, following this to the North. 1 45] 23 11 31 


4 
ie 3 
3 22 9118 24 47 
n+: Sh 15 7 52122 29 43] 
Another behind this and more North. | 5 4 10] 22 : 2 
| : 33 3718 20 37 


3 111/ 24 10 


9 | 
Preceding of three following theſe as [10 44 50 24 40 10 
| in a right line [12 22 47]24 8 24 

15 52 28130 11-53 
CE: 1 $8. 25.125 4 2 

Middle of three in the right line 13 45 56 23 29 50 


Small en this „ 54 24123 4 24 
Laſt of three in the right line 16 3 39] 21 49 28 
85 [7 26 16/23 45 3 

18 44 3324 59 42 


+> A ma Q W An Æ Area 


In A againſt the laſt C Preceding = 
and ſouth bend of South 
the tail C Laft 


3 37 3931 35 1413 4 
6 47 4033 26 12 
9 4 42]31 27 56 


> + 


65 : 
14 .3 58jir 3 gf 5 
Is 52 110 13 be 

16 43 191 10 23 5216 
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tive medicines; being ſuch as are ſuppoſed peculiarly fitted 


bly ſhaking and vellicating the bowels and their appendages, 
they ſqueeze out water enough to make the ſtools appear lit- 
tle elſe. See CATHARTIC. ED 

The principal hydragogues, on the common opinion, are the 
Juices of elder, of the root of iris, of ſoldanella, mechoacan, 
nad. of. oo ron, | ph pos; 

1 the general, all ſudorific, aperitive, and diuretic medi- 
eines, are hydragogues. 5 


mercury, or quickſilver. See MER CUR. | 
* The word is Greek, formed of ug agua, water, and ag- 
yvess, argentum, ſilver, 9. d. water of ſilver, by reaſon of its 
reſembling liquid, or melted filver. | ' 


tion thereof in artificial water-works. See WATER. 
The word is derived from the Greek, 592zva©-, ſounding 
water, formed of dg, agua, water, and avaS-, tibia, pipe 
or flute: the reaſon whereof is this; that at the time of the 
- firſt invention of organs, being unacquainted with the method 
of «plying bellows to blow them, they made uſe of a cataract 
or of water to make a wind, and ſound them. See Ox- 
GAN. 8 


To hydraulics belong not only the conducting and raiſing | 


of water, with the conſtructing of engines for thoſe pur- 


— 


Laſt but one of tail behind Corvus 22 42 3013 43 18] 3 
„ f ; m1 52 34/2 2 66 
In the extremity of the tail 4 18 31113 O 374 
Xe? DR 5 52 38]13 411] 6 
60 
8 20 0 2 5 
8 | 9 55 55] 14 2 2 

Informes following Hydra's tail, 112 28 42 1 $7.4 EP | 
between Libra, Centaurus, 18 12 49 10] 9 1 56 6 
Lupus 13 149] 9 26 50 6 


poſes ; but alſo the laws of motion of fluid bo lies. See 
MorT1ov. | 


Vor. I, 


© Hydroftatics explain the æquilibrium of fluids, or the gravi- 
tation of fluids at reſt: upon removing that zquilibrium, 


motion enſues ; and here hydraulics commence. * 
Idraulict, therefore, ſuppoſe hydroſtatics ; and the genera- 


| lity of writers, from the immediate relation between the two, 
join them together, and call them both either hydraulics or 


bydreflatics. 


See HyDROSTATICS. 

The laws of hydraulics the reader will find under the article 
Fr vip. . $9 

The art of raiſing waters; with the ſeveral machines em- 
ployed for that purpoſe, as ſiphons, pumps, ſyringes, fountains, 
Jets d'eau, fire-engines, &c. are deſcribed under their proper 
articles, S1PHON, PUMP, SYRINGE, FOUNTAIN, H- 
DROCANISTERIUM, Cc. 0 ES © 

The principal writers who have cultivated and improved 
hydraulics, are Jo. Ceva, in his Geometria Motus: Jo. Bap. 
Balianus, De Motu Naturali Gravium, Solidorum & , Ligui- 
dorum : Mariotte, in his Movement des Eaux & antres Hu- 
ides : D. Guglielmini, in his Menſura Aquarum Fluentium, 
where the higher laws of hydraulics are reduced to practice: 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Phil. Nat. Princ. Mathemat. and 
Varignon, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
As to hydraulic machines, Hero of Alexandria is the firſt 


Who has wrote thereon. - Of the moderns, the principal are, 


Soloman de Caux, in a French treatiſe of Machines, and 


chiefly of hydraulic ones: Caſp. Schottus, in his Mechanica 


Hydraulico Pneumatica : De Chales, in his Mundus Mathema- 
ticus ; Boecler, in his Architectura Curigſa: and Luc. Antho- 
nius Portius. | 4 


HYDRAULO-PneumaATICAL, a compound term applied, 


by ſome authors, to ſuch engines as raiſe water by means of 
the ſpring of the air. See AiR, WATER, and ENGINE. 


Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty fountain, which he calls 


hydraulo-pneumatical ; made by the ſpring of the air preſ- 
ſing up water in a pipe, upon the air's being exhauſted out 
of a receiver, and thus the weight of the atmoſphere -taken 
off. See FounTain, 'Vacuum, Cc. ; 


HYDRELAON *, ra EAAION, in pharmacy, a mix- 


ture of common oil and water. Sce Ot L, and WarER. 

* The word is a compound of the Greek, dg, agua, water, 
and «Aa, oleum, oil. 5 
Hydrelzon taken internally, excites vomiting; externally, it 


is anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration. 


HYDRENTEROCELE®, YaÞPENTEPOKHAH, in 


medicine, a hernia, or tumor occaſioned by a deſcent of the 
inteſtines, and water along with them, into the ſcrotum. See 
HERNIA, : | 


* The wofd is conipounded of 5Jug, water, ue, inteſline, 


and enn, tumor. | 


HY DROCANISTERIUM, a fire- engine; or a machine 


which ſpouts water plentifully, and with force, to be applied 
to the extinguiſhing of fires and conflagrations of houſes, Qc. 
See Fi RE, EXTINCT1oON, Ce. | 

We have various contrivances to this effect. The firſt, 


and which is, as it were, the baſis of the reſt, is a pump 
incloſed in a ciſtula or wooden vehicle filled with water, and 


mounted on wheels; the pump being wtought with long le- 
vers which come out of the ciſtula; and the water it raiſes 
directed to the place by means of a jointed tube. See Pu up. 
The Dutch and others uſe a long flexible tube of leather, 
fail cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct in the 
hand from one room to another, as occaſion requires; ſo 
that the engine may be applied where the fire is only within- 


ſide, and does not burſt out to expoſe it to its external action. 


To improve on this original fire-engine, they have fince con- 
ttived to make it yield a continued ftream ; by ſubſtituting 
a forcing or preſſing pump in lieu of the ſucking pump. See 
Forcing PUMP, 


HY DROCELE *, 'YAPOKHAH, in medicine, a ſwelling 
or bloating of the outer integument or skin of the ſcrotum, 


octaſioned by watry humours caft or detained therein. 


The word is formed of the Greek, dg, water, and xyan; 
tumor. 


The hydrocele is diſtinguiſhed from an hernia, in that the 
firſt is formed by flow degrees; and the latter all at once. 
See HERNIA. | 

Youth is moſt expoſed to the hydrocele.—lIt is cured by 
drying medicines z or by letting out the water with a lancer, 
a ſeton, or the like.—But theſe only amount to a palliative 


cure : To goto the bottom of the diſeaſe, recourſe muſt be 
had to cauteries. 


HYDROCEPHALUS®, 'YAPOKE®AAOE, in medi- 


Cine, a watry head, or dropſy in the head. See HEAD. 
The = is Greek, formed of dg, water, and z:Pann, ca- 
put, head. 
The hydrocephalus is a congeſtion of water in the head, fo 
as to diſtend and render it ſoſt. See DRops v. : 
There are three kinds of hydrocephali. The firſt, when the 


water is gathered between the skull and the skin: the ſecond, 


when between the skull and the brain: and the third, 
when the water is collected in the ventricles of the brain. 
Children are more liable to bydricephali, than adults; by 
reaſon their head is ſoſt, and has been much compreſſed in 
the womb ; or, perhaps, by their having been too rbughly ' 
5 U handled 
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handled by the midwife. — Add, that the bones of childrens 
heads being very ſoft, and their ſutures not yet exactly cloſed ; 
they eaſily open, and give way to an influx of water from 
without; whereas in adults, the bones of the cranium are 
very hard, and cloſely bound together. See CRanium. | 
The hydrocephalus is a diſeaſe very difficult to cure, — There 
is no remedy but ſevere bliſtering on the ſutures. — It ſome- 
times ends in mortal convulſions, and ſometimes in lethargies 
or apoplexies. | | 
The head, in this caſe, is ſometimes extended to a prodigi- | 
ous bulk; ſo that the perſon cannot bear or ſuſtain it. Of 
this we have an extraordinary inſtance given us by Dr. Freind, 
of a girl two years old, whoſe head was 26 inches in circum- 
ference. Philoſoph. Tranſat, No 318. 
HYDROGRAPHICAL Maps, more uſually called ſza 
charts, are projections of ſome part of the ſea, in plano; for 
the uſe of navigation. See May, and NAviGATION. 
In theſe are laid down all the rhumbs or points of the com- 
paſs, the meridians, parallels, &c. with the coaſts, capes, 
iſlands, rocks, ſholes, ſhallows, &c. in their proper places, 
.proportions, &c. 
Chriſtopher Columbus, the firſt great diſcoverer of America, 


n ana 
- 
1 * 
- 


dicular GR to O; ſo that the ſpectator will 

image by the refracted ray OG. a again, * — 
cock B, and opening the other P, the water will FW, ; 
to the lower cavity H L; whence, the refraction ceaſino. 
rays will now come from the object to the eye. — But * 
Hog on Rp P again, and opening the other B, the wan 
wi the cavity again, and bring the object i 

afreſn. See r , n 
To make a hydromantic veſſel, which ſhall exhibit the ; 

ges of external objects, as if ſwimming in water, — Provide 


a cylindrical veſſel ABCD, (Tab. Hydraulics, fg. 32.) di- 


vided into two cavities by a glaſs E F, not perſect ithed . 
In G apply a lens convex on both ſides; and in 1 


plain mirror of an elliptic figure under an angle of 450; and 


let IH and HG be ſomething leſs than the diſtance of the 
focus of the lens G; ſo that the place of the images of oh- 
jects radiating through the ſame, may fall within the cavit 

of the upper veſſel. — Let the inner cavity be blackened, and 


the upper filled with clear water. 


If now the veſſel be diſpoſed in a dark place, fo as the lend 
be turned toward an object illumined by the ſun; its image 
will be ſeen as ſwimming in the water. 15 


was a man that earned his living by making and felling y- HY DROMEL“, rA POMEAI, a drink made of water, 


drographical maps. He happened to be heir of the memoirs 
or journals of a noted pilot, one Alonſo Sanchez de Huelva, 
captain of a ſhip, who, by chance, had been driven by a 
ſtorm to the iſland of S. Domingo, and died at Columbus's 
houſe ſoon after his return. This gave Columbus the firſt 
hint to attempt a diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, in which he 
ſucceeded. | 
For the conſtruction of the ſeveral kinds of hydrographical 
maps; ſee CHART. 

For their uſes ; ſee the article SAILING. 

HYDROGRAPHY *, that part of geography which conſi- 
ders the ſea; principally, as it is navigable, See SE a, and 
GEOGRAPHY, | 

The word is compounded of the Greek, ve, agua, water, 

and yeatu, ſeribo, deſeribo, J write, deſcribe. 

: Hydrography teaches how to deſcribe, and meaſure the ſea ; 
gives an account of its tides, counter-tides, currents, ſound- 
ings, bays, gulphs, &c. as alſo its rocks, ſhelves, ſands, 
ſhallows, promontories, harbours, diſtances, &c. from port 
to pott, with all that is remarkable, either out at ſea, or on| 
the coaſt. i 
Some of the beſt authors uſe the term in a more extenſive 
ſenſe; ſo as to denote the ſame with navigation. 
In this ſenſe hydrography includes the doctrine of failing ; . the | 
art of making ſea charts, with the uſes thereof; and every 
thing neceſſary to be known, in order to the ſafeſt and moſt 
expeditious performance of a voyage. See NAVIGATION ; 
ſee alſo Sa TLING, CHART, &c. 1 
Hydrography is the moſt perfect of all the mathematical ſci- 
ences; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its perfection, 
but the diſcovery of the longitude. See LoNGITVDE. 
The Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and de Chales, are the 
principal writers on the ſubject of hydrography. 1 
In France they have profeffors of hydrography eftabliſhed in 
all their ſea ports, who are to inſtruct the youth intended for 
the ſea, in all the parts of navigation, failing, ſteering, &c. 
with the ſeveral branches of mathematics neceſſary thereto ; as 
arithmetic, the doctrine of the ſphere, and trigonometry, 
They are royal profeſſors, and teach gratis; having ſalaries 
allowed them by the king. They are alſo charged with the 
examination of pilots, &c. _ 

HYDROMANCY “*, YTAPOMANTEIA, the act or art 
of divining or foretelling future events by means of water. 
See DIVINAT ION. | _ 

*The word is Greek, compoſed of v9dwe, water, and parlua, 
divination. x 

FHydromancy is one of the four general kinds of divination ; 

the other three, reſpecting the other elements, vez. fire, air, 


and honey ; called alſo by the Greeks An 
The word is compoſed of 99g, water, and pa, nel, honey. 

Hydromel is honey diluted with a ſufficient quantity of water 
and fermented by a long and gentle heat. See HN ET. 
Under the claſs of hydromels come our mead, and metheglin, 


See MEAD, and METHEGLIN. 


 thdromel is either ſimple, called alſo aqueous, where honey 
and water are the only ingredients, which may be prepared at 


any time; or compound, when other drugs are added to im- 


rove and exalt the flavour and virtues. | 
t is particularly called vinous hydromel, when it equals the 


ſtrength of wine; which it is brought to do, not only by 


the great quantity of honey uſed in it, but alfo by its long 
coction, inſolation, Sc. This is only made in the heat of 
ſummer. . | 

Vinous hydromel, (the ſame with what we uſually call 
mead, &c.) is made of rain water and the beſt honey, boiled 
together, and ſcummed from time to time, till they become 


of a conſiſtence to ſuſtain an egg. This done, the liquor is 
; expoſed to the ſun for forty days, to diſpoſe it to ferment; 


then adding fome Spanifh wine, and keeping it two or three 


months, it acquires a flayour ſcarce inferior to malmfey, — 
It fuddles readily; and the drunken fit holds longer than 


that produced by wines, by reaſon of its more viſcid con- 
fiſtence. | : 

Fhydromel is the common drink of the Poles and Ruſſians. 
Diodorus Siculus, Lib. V. and Ariftotle, relate, that the Cel- 


tiberi and Taulantii, antient people of Illyria, drank hydromel 


inſtead of wine, 


HYDROMETER®, an inſtrument wherewith to meaſure 
the gravity, denfity, velocity, force, or other properties of 


water. See WATER. 
*The word is compounded of the Greek, dd, water, and 


fe J go, meaſure. ; 
That wherewith the ſpecific gravity of water is determined, 
is more uſually called an aræometer, or water-poiſe, See 
AR FOMETER, and WATER-poi/e. 


HYDROMETRIA, HyprRomETRy, the menſuration of 


waters, and other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity; 


uantity, c. See WATER, and FLurD. 

| rk Rick includes both hydroſtatics, and bydraulics. See 
HyDRosTATICs, and HyDRAULICS. 

The term is modern, and very little in uſe. — The firſt in- 
ſtance where we meet with it, is in the year 1694, when a 
new chair or profeſſorſhip of hydrometry was founded in the 
univerfity of Boulogna, in favour of S. Guglielmini, who 
had carried the doctrine of running waters, with refpect to 
rivers, canals, dikes, bridges, &c. to an unuſual length. Sec 


RIVER, Wave, Cc. 


and earth, are denominated pyromancy, aeromancy, and geo- : | : 2 
HYDROMPHALUS®, YAPOM®AAOE, in medicine, 


mancy. | 
Varro mentions the Perftans as the firſt inventors of hydre- 
mancy, adding, that Numa Pompilius and Pythagoras made 
uſe thereof. See HyDAToscoÞPy. | = | 
The writers in optics, furniſh us with divers hydromantic ma- 
chines, veſtels, &c. 
To conſtruct a hydromaniic machine, by means whereof an 
image or object ſhall be removed out of che fight of the ſpec- 
tator, and reſtored again at pleaſure ; without altering the 
poſition either of the one or the other. — Provide two veſ- 
ſels AB F and CGLE, (Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 3 i.) the up- 
permoſt filled with water, and ſuſtained 0 three little pillars, 
one whereof, BC, is hollow, and furnifhed with a cock B. 
Let the lower veſſel CL be divided by a partition HI, into 
two parts; the lower whereof may be opened or cloſed by | 
means of a cock at P. | 
Upon the partition place an image, which the ſpectator in O 
cannot ſee by a direct ray GL. | 


If now the cock B be opened ; the water deſcending into theſHYDROPARASTATE =, 


cavity CI, the ray GL will be refracted from the perpen- 


\ 


a tumor in the navel, ariſing from a collection of water, 
*The word is formed of the Greek, do, water, and oupaa®, 
umbilicus, navel | 
The hydromphalus is diſtinguiſhed from other tumors of the 
"navel by its being very ſoft, and yet not tractable and obedi- 
"ent to the touch, ſo as to diminiſh or enlarge by compreſſing 
it, When viewed, placed between the eye and the light, it 
js found tranſparent. | : 
The hydromphalus is diſcufſed by emollient and reſolutive me. 
dicines. It is alſo cured by a puncture made in the middle of 


the navel. | 


HYDROMYSTES®, or HrpzomysTA, a name anti 


ently given to certain cfficers in the Greek church, whoſe 
buſineſs was to make the holy water, and ſprinkle it on the 
people. See Hey WATER. 
* The word is compounded of dg, agua, Water, 
a perſon ſet apart for the offices of religion. 
or HYDROPARASTZ, 3 


ſect of heretics, the followers of Tatian: called alfo 1 9 


and 418. 


HV 


tite, Apotactitæ, Saccophori, Severiani, and Aquarians. See 
ENnCRATITE, AQUARIANS, &c. 

The word is formed of the Greek, d dg, water, and 2g ups, 

I preſent, I offer, 


The Hydroparaſtate were a branch of Manichees, whoſe diſ- 
tinguiſhing tenet was, that water ſhould be uſed in the eucha- 


riſt inſtead of wine. 
YDROPHOBIA®, 'YAPO@OBIA, in medicine, an 
averſion or dread. of water; a ſymptom ariſing in perſons 
bitten by a mad dog, or other beaſt, See Porsow. 

The word is Greek, compounded of dg, water, and pg. 

timor, fear. 

Though the term hydrophobia do, in ſtrictneſs, only denote 
this one ſymptom ; yet it is frequently applied to the whole 
diſeaſe conſequent on ſuch bite, with all its ſymptoms. 
The hiſtory of this horrible diſeaſe, as given by Ccelius Au- 
relianus, Dr. Mead, Etmuller, Lifter, &c. is as follows: — 
The bite of a mad dog is attended with this ſurprizing cir- 
cumſtance, that its effects frequently do not diſcover them- 
ſelves till after the cauſe is forgot; the wound itſelf cloſing 
and healing like any other common wound. But, ſome time 


1 


after, direful ſymptoms enſue: uſually they commence in a- 


bout forty days; ſometimes in fixty, ſometimes not till ſix 
months, and ſometimes not till a year, or even two. The 
firſt thing obſerved, is a wandering pain throughout the whole 
body, but chiefly about the wounded part : the patient grows 
anxious and melancholy, and very prone to anger; com- 
plaining of every thing, as the ambient air, the heavineſs of 
his bed-clothes, &c. He vomits ; his pulſe intermits, and 
ſomewhat of a tremor 1s obſerved, with convulſions of the 
nerves and tendons : Along with theſe he feels an inward heat 


and thirſt: At laſt the grand ſymptom appears, which deno-| 
minates the diſeaſe, viz. the aguez pavor, or dread of water, | 


fo that he cannot bear ſo much as the fight of any liquid, 

without the utmoſt conſternation ; much leſs can he ſwallow 

the ſmalleſt drop. This is the pathognomonic ſign of the 

diſeaſe's being come to its heighth ; and never happens till 

two or three days before the patient's death ; the diſcaſe be- 

ing then, by the unanimous conſent both of antient and mo- 

dern phyſicians, abſolutely incurable. 

With this there are other concomitant ſymptoms.—He foams 

at the mouth, his eyes ſtare, he cannot ſwallow his ſpittle 

without pain, and his penis is conſtantly erected: ſome bark 

and fnarl like dogs, and actually fancy themſelves transformed 

into thoſe creatures, and, in the heighth of their madneſs, 

are ready to fly upon and tear to pieces the by-ftanders. — 

Palmarius obſerves, that the hydrophobous patient cannot bear | 
to look in a glaſs, or any tranſparent body: and that he ne- 

ver recovers, unleſs he knows himſelf in a glaſs; this being | 
a ſign that the poiſon has not yet laid hold of the vital parts. 

It may be added, that the hydrophobia is not only occaſioned 
by the bite of a mad dog, but alſo of other brutes, as cats, 
foxes, wolves, horſes, mules, bullocks, and even cocks, Cc. 
or of a man in the like condition. | 

Nor is any bite or wound at all neceſſary ; the ſaliva of a 
mad dog, &c. being apt to convey the diſeaſe by mere con- 
tact, or application to the skin.— Thus, we have an inſtance 
in the Ph:tofophical Tranſactions, of two men catching the 


diſeaſe by putting their fingers in the mouth of a puppy | 


that had been bit by its mad dam, and feeling its tongue and 
throat: and the like inſtance we have in the ſame work, of 
two children in Ireland, who, by touching and handling the 
head of a dog that had been bit by a mad dog, and waſh- 
ing the wound, cured the dog, but caught the Aleaſe them- 
ſelves. 5 

For the nature and cauſe of the hydrophobia ; — Dr. Mead, 
from ſeveral hiſtories of particular caſes, concludes, that the 
hydrephobia is the effect of a particular kind of inflammation 
of the blood, accompanied with ſo great a tenſion and drineſs 
of the nervous membranes, and ſuch an elaſticity and force 
of the fluid with which they are filled, that the moſt com- 
mon repreſentations are made to the mind with too great 
effect; ſo that the uſual impreſſions on the organs cannot be 
ſuffered. — Hence that timorouſneſs, unaccountable anxiety, 
and diſquietude, which are always the forerunners of the dread 
of liquids ; as alſo, the pain often felt in making of water, 
and the ſtrange averſions ſometimes found in patients at the 
fight of any thing white, the retina being hurt and grieved 
by the lively impreſſions of that colour thereon, — Nor is it 
hard to conceive, that when the ſaliva is hot, and the throat 
inflamed and dry, the ſwallowing of drink ſhould cauſe ſuch 
an intolerable agony. 

M. Tauvry, from a nice diſſection and examen of the parts 
of a perſon dead hereof, conjectures, that the ſaliva and bile 
are the fluids firſt infected; and that the patient vomiting a 
mixture hereof, the throat becomes excoriated thereby z and 
hence that horror for all foods, and particularly water, in 
regard this diſſolves thoſe grievous ſalts contained in the ſa- 
liva and bile. He adds, that the nature of the poiſon is ſuch, 
as diſſolves the balſamic and nutritious part of the blood, 
whence the veins are dried up, ſo as not to admit any blood 


| 
| 


| 


from the arteries ; and the arterial blood by this means ſuſ- 


| 


taining the action and impreſſion of its veſſels for ſo long 2 
time, is ſtill further diſſolved, attenuated, and ſpiritualized, 
and thus ſent, in too great quantity, and with too. great ra- 
pidity, to the brain; wheace thoſe convulſions, diſtractions, 


c. | 
Dr. Lifter, from the remarkable hiſtory of J. Corton, whom 
he attended under this diſeaſe, concludes, 19. That ſome of 
the organic parts of his body were actually transformed into, 
or affected after the nature of a dog, eſpecially the gula, 
tongue, &c. ſo that any fluid offered him in the ere poſture 
of a man, was frighttul, as well as difficult to take, as much 
as it would be for us to get a dog to drink ftanding on his 
hind legs. But this was not all ; for when he was turned 
upon his belly, and would have acted the dog, he could not 
drink; though the fight of the liquor in that poſture gave 
him as much pleaſure, as in the other poſture it did pain; 
and though he frequently put out his tongue, and lapped, yet 
he could not endure to take any thing liquid into his mouth, 
as though ſomething hindered him within. 29. That his 
ſpittle was envenomed ; for as oft as he ſwallowed it, his 
ſtomach vehemently abhorring it, 'it went to his heart, as he 
ſaid, and was preſent death to him: And fo liquid things 
coming nearer to the conſiſtence of ſpittle, might give him 
the greater terror, as they tended to promote the diſcharge of 
faliva into his mouth: and for the ſame reaſon might be more 
difficult to ſwallow than ſolid things. 
As to the cure of the hydrophobia, Dr. Mead, after Galen, 
recommends it, in this as in other venomous cafes, to en- 
large the wound by a circular inciſion, to apply a cautery to 
it, and to keep it open for at leaſt forty days. But if this 
method ſeem too cruel, it may ſuffice to extract the poiſon 
by clapping a cupping-glaſs on the place, having firſt made a 
deep ſcarification. The doctor adds, he has known a perſon 
freſh bitten, happily ſaved by the ſole application of the un- 
rome ægyptiacum exceedingly hot, 
f theſe external precautions have not been uſed, or not in 
time, recourſe muſt be had to internal remedies : Alexiphar- 
machics muſt be drank; among which, the aſhes of river 
lobſters, or cray fiſh, are principally extolled by all the an- 
tient phyſicians ; ſo that Galen affirms, no body had ever 
died who uſed this remedy. Theſe aſhes to be taken to the 
8 of one or two ſpoonfuls every day for forty days 
ucceſſively, either alone, or with gentian root and frankin- 
cenſe in wine. 
But the frequent and ſudden plunging of the patient over 
head and ears in the ſalt ſea water, is the beſt and ſureſt pre- 
ſervative againſt this diſeaſe. | 
Etmuller recommends cardiacs and alexipharmachics, but all 
in a double doſe, and long continued ; and garlic, rue, and 
ſalt to be beat together, and applied in form of a cataplaſm 
over the wound, Purging with hellebore and mercurius dul- 
cis is alfa good; and cantharides are a fort of ſpecific. Sca- 
rifying is commended ; and after the ſcarification, an onipn 
roaſted under the aſhes, to be applied. But the readieſt re- 
medy, he adds, is burning the place affected with a red-hot 
iron, Which effeCtually removes all the malignity. If the 
phy ſician be not called till late, a cupping-glaſs is to be ap- 
plied very hot: An iſſue near the place may likewiſe be of 
ſervice. Sir Theodore Mayerne gives the following preſcrip- 
tions for the bite of a mad dog. Pluck the feathers from the 
breech of an old cock, and apply it bare to the bite: if the 
dog were mad, the cock will ſwell and die, and the perſon 
bitten will do well : If the cock dics not, the dog was not 
mad. Phil:ſoph, Tranſact. No 191. 
It is a common notion that a hair of the ſame dog applied 
on the bite, attracts the venom, and works a cure: but a 
phyſician of Roſtoch, in a formal diſſertation ſome years ago, 
proved this a popular error ; and that the remedy was more 
like to do harm than good, 
The marks whereby to know that a dog is mad, are, his 
neither eating nor drinking, foaming at the mouth and noſ- 
trils, looking ſad and ſullen, and running at any thing in his 
way, whether man or beaſt, known or unknown, without 
barking.—Baldus, a famous lawyer, died of the hydrophobia 
four months after his being bit in the lip by a little dog. And 
the ſame is ſaid of Diogenes the Cynic, 
The members of the royal academy of ſciences, furniſh us 
with various inſtances of perſons cured of the diſeaſe by va- 
rious means,—M. Poupart mentions a woman perfectly reco- 
vered by bleeding her to deliquium, binding her in a chair 
for a year, and feeding her all that time with bread and wa- 
ter.—M, Berger relates, that of ſeveral perſons bitten, two 
were cured by blecding them in the forehead. — M. du Ha- 
mel adds, that he has known ſalt water applied on the 
wound, effect a cure. — Divers caſes are produced of thoſe 
cured of the aquz pavor, by being overwhelmed with a great 
quantity of water; and one, by being only tied to a tree, 


_ and 200 pails of water thrown on him. — But the beft in- 


ſtance is that of M. Morin, A maid of twenty years of 
age having all the ſymptoms, was bathed in a tub of river 
water, wherein a buſhel of ſalt had been diſſolved. They 
plunged her naked again and again, till, harraſſed _ to 

| — | cath, 
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HYDROPOTA *, 'YaPOnOTHE, in medicine, a per- 


death, they left her in it quite ſenſeleſs, — When the came to 
herſelf, ſhe was ſurprized to find herſelf looking at the water 
without any concern. Hiſtoire de Þ Acad. an 1709. | 
HYDROPHORIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt, or funeral ce- 
remony, held among the Athenians and people of gina, 
in memory of thoſe who periſhed in the deluge. See Ds- 
t 377% 3 | 
»The word is formed of the Greek, dug, water, and pig, I 
| bear, or carry off. 1 049” v1 , 
HYDROPIC *, a dropſical patient; or a perſon ſwelled and 
{ bloated with the abundance of water or wind. See DRors v. 
The word is Greek, vu9gomix®-, formed of dg, water, and | 
o, factes, face. TT: rel | 
HYDROPS *, in medicine. See the article DRoPsY, 
The word is Greek, dd , of vIwg, agua, and wi, Cultus. 
HyDRoPs ad matulam, a term ſometimes uſed for a diabetes. 
See DIABETES. 


fon who drinks nothing but water. See WATER. 
The word is Greek, formed of dd, water, and weng, potor, 
drinker, of www, bibo, I drink. 
It has long been controverted among phyſicians, whether or 
no the Hydropotæ live longer than other perſons ? See 


f 
« Drink. 


HYDROSCOPE *, an inſtrument antiently uſed for the 
" meaſuring of time. See CHRONOMETER. | "x NY 
The word is Greek, 63 o ort, formed of ve, Water, and 
| corte; I view, I conſider, | 
The hydroſcope was a kind of water-clock ; conſiſting of a 
' cylindrical tube, conical at bottom: The cylinder was gra- 
duated, or marked out with diviſions, to which the top of 
the water becoming ſucceſſively contiguous, as it trickled ou. 
of the vertex of the cone, pointed out the hour. | 
Syneſius deſcribes the hydroſcope at large in one of his letters. 
See CLEPSYDRA, | 
HYDROSTATICAL Balance, a kind of balance contrived 
for the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecific gravities of bodies, 
both liquid and ſolid, See SPECIFIC Gravity. 
The inſtrument is of conſiderable uſe in eſtimating the degree 
of purity of bodies of all kinds; the quality and richneſs of 
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gravity of fluid bodies, particularly water and of fot 
dies immerged therein. See Gravity, and Gr * 
The word is Greek, compoſed of db, water, and .* 
ſtatics 3 of Fa., fans, fantling, of vn. ak Jr 12 
1 ſtop: Hydroſtatirs being conceived as the Sod of the 05 
librium of liquors. See EquiLisrIuM, and 87 Ae. ui- 


To hydroftatics belong whatevet relates to the gravities and 


- #quilibria- of liquors; with the art of weighin ies i 
oF in order to eſtimate their ſpecific e n oy 
Mr. Boyle has applied. yureſtatics to good purpoſe, in exa 
mining and proving the goodneſs and purity- of metals: mine- 
rals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in an expreſs trea 
tiſe, entitled Medicina Hydroftatica, See Hyprosrar:. 
CAL Balance. | mW 
The laws of hydro/tatics, with the application thertof ſee 
delivered at large under the articles FLuip, and SPrCIFIC 
Gravity. . 
Hydreſiatics are frequently confounded with hydraulics, þ 
reaſon of the affinity of the ſubjects; and ſeveral authors hut. 
to treat of the two promiſcuouſly, See HyDr avuiics, 
The oldeſt writer on hydreftatics is Archimedes, who rf 
delivered the laws thereof in his book De inſidentibus Humig; 
Marin. Ghetaldus firit brought his doctrine to experiment, in 
his Archimedes Promotus : and from him Mr. Oughtred took 
the greateſt part of what he has given us on this ſubje&, — 
M. Mariotte, in a French treatiſe, publiſhed at Paris in 1686, 
Of the motion of Water and other Fluids, gives moſt of the 
propoſitions of hydroftatics and hydraulics, proved by reafon, 
and confirmed by experiments. Nor are Mr. Boyle's Hydro- 
Aatical Paradoxes, and Medicina Hydroſtatica, to be over. 
looked, — The Jeſuit F. Tertius de Lanis, in the third tome 
of his Magifterium Nature & Artis, lays down the doctrines 
of hydroftatics more amply than they are elſewhere found, 
F. Lamy, in the ſecond part of his mechanics, entitled, Traite 
de Pequilibre des Liqueurs, delivers the fundamental laws of 
hydreſtatics, and hydraulics ;z and the like is done by Dr. Wal- 
lis, in his Mechanica. Laſtly, Sir Iſaac Newton gives ſome 
of the ſublimer matters, in the ſecond book of his Philſaph. 
Nat. Princ. Mathemat, 


metals, ours, minerals, Ge. the proportions in any mixture, HV DRO TTGSS: in medicine. See the article Hipkoric; 


adulteration, or the like : of all which, the ſpecific weight is 


The word is Greek, formed of u dog, agua, water. 


the only adequate judge. See Wrienr, METAL, GOLD, HY GIEINE *, rrIEINR, that branch of medicine which 


- MixTUuRE, Ec. 
The hydroftatical balance is founded on this theorem of Ar- 
chimedes, that a body heavier than water, weighs leſs in wa- 
ter than in air, ns weight of as much water as is equal 
to it in bulk. — Whence, if we ſubtract the weight of the 
body in water from its weight in air, the difference gives the 
weight of as much water as is equal in magnitude to the ſolid 
propoſed. | | 
Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, 
together with the weight of each apart; to find their propor- 


conſiders health ; and diſcovers proper means and remedies, 
with their uſe in the preſervation, and recovery of that ſtate, 
See MEpiCiNE, and HEALTH. 

The word is Greek, formed of d y, ſound, healthy. 
The objects of this branch of medicine are the non-naturals. 
See NON-NATURALS. / TT” 
Fhygieine may be divided into three parts; prophylactice, which 
foreſees and prevents diſeaſes ; /ynteritice, employed in pre- 
ſerving health; and analeptice, whoſe office is to cure diſeaſes, 
and reſtore health. See PRoOPHYLACTICE, c. 


tion, divide the greater by the leſſer, the quotient compared H YGROCIRSOCELES®, in medicine, a branch of a vein 


to one, that is unity, will be the antecedent of the proportion 
_ deſired, | 

The inſtrument, with all its apparatus, is repreſented Tab. 
- Hlydroftatics, fig. 34. and needs little deſcription. 

To ule it, the weights E are fo adjuſted as to balance what 


"ſwelled with ill blood, or other humours: or, a varicous tu- 
mor of ſome of the veins of the teſtes, attended with a gather- 
ing of water in the ſcrotum, See Varix. . 
The word is compounded of the Greek vye&-, humidus, and 
x1g00x9An, ramex varicoſus. 


is to be hung on the other end of the beam; in which ſtate HV GROMETER *, a machine, or inſtrument whereby 


the inſtrument is ready for application. . 

Now, to find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid. — Hang to the 
other end of the beam the little ſcale F, and to the bottom 
of the ſcale the bubble G; then fill a cylindrical veſſel OP, 

about two thirds with common water; and when the bubble 
is let into it, the beam will remain in an horizontal poſition, 
if the water be of the ſame” ſpecific gravity as that in which 
the bubble was adjuſted : If it be not, there will be a varia- 

tion; Which is to be corrected by means of little weights 
for that purpoſe. 

Having thus adjuſted the bubble in that water, the ſpecific 


to meaſure the degrees of dryneſs, or moiſture of the air. See 


Air, HumivirTty, &c. 85 

* The word is compounded of the Greek vye®-, Bumidus, moiſt, 

and A, metior, I meaſure. See Hycroscors. | 

There are divers kinds of | hygrometers ; for, whatever body 
either ſwels or ſhrinks by dryneſs. or moiſture, is capable of 
being formed into an hygrometer. — Such are woods of molt 
kinds, particularly, aſh, deal, poplar, &c. Such alſo is a cat- 
gut, the beard of a wild cat, &c. See Woop, &c. 
The beſt and moſt uſual contrivances for this purpoſe are as 
follow : 


ravity of any other fluid will be found by weighing the | Conſtruction of HyGROMETERS, — Stretch a hempen cord, or 


bubble therein; and ſince you always weigh ſo much of tbe 
liquid as is equal to the bulk of the bubble, if there be any 
variation between ſuch quantity, and the like quantity of 
water, it will be diſcovered by putting weights into the aſ- 
cending ſcale. . 
. 29, To find the ſpecific weight of a ſolid. — Inſtead of the 
bubble, hang on the bucket HI K, and the beam will be in| 
æquilibrio: put the ſolid intended to be examined therein, 
and counterpoiſe it with weights in the other ſcale : this done, 
note the weight, and disburden the ſcale of the ſolid and its 
counterpoiſe, and fink the bucket into the glaſs of water. — 
Then, as the bucket will loſe as much of its weight, as is the 
weight of an equal bulk of water; add the ſcale R upon the 
part, which will bring all to an zquilibrium. — Laſtly, Put 
the ſolid into the bucket, and counterpoiſe it again with 
weights; and as it anſwers in its proportion to water, it may 
be judged either genuine or adulterate, by comparing it to a 
| 282 of that ſpecies of bodies to which it is ſuppoſed to 
elong. | e | 
HYDROSTATICS *, the doctrine of gravitation in flu- | 
ids; or that part of mechanics which conſiders the weight or! 


a fiddle-ſtring, as AB (See Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 7.) along 
a wall, bringing it over a truckle, or pully, B; and to the 
other extreme, D, tie a weight, E; into which fit a ſtyle 
or index, FG. — On the ſame wall fit a plate of metal, 
HI, divided into any number of equal parts; and the Hr 
meter is compleat. „ ; 
For it is matter of undoubted obſervation, that moiſture ſen- 
ſibly ſhortens the length of cords and ſtrings ; and that, 25 
the moiſture evaporates, they return to their former length: 
and the like may be ſaid of a fiddle · ſtring. The weight 
therefore, in the preſent caſe, upon an increafe of the moiſture 
of the air, will aſcend; and, upon a diminution of the fame, 
deſcend. | 1 wy 
Hence, as the index F G will ſhew the ſpaces of aſcent and 
deſcent ; and thoſe ſpaces are equal to the increments and de- 
crements of the length of the cord, or gut, ABD; the in- 
ſtrument will diſcover, whether the air be more or leſs hu- 
mid now, than it was at another given time. 
Or thus: — If a more ſenſible and accurate hygrometer be 
required; ſtrain a whipcord or 2 over ſeveral 2 
- kles, or pullys, A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, (Hg. 4 2 


— 


SE. 1 


proceed with the 3 3 Nor does i it 
matter whether' che ſeveral parts of the cord AB, BC, CD, 
* E F, and HG. be parallel to the horizon, as expreſſed 
in the preſent figure, or perpendicular to the ſame. 
The advantage of this, above the former hygrometer, is, that 
we have a greater length of card. in the ſame; compaſs : and 
| the longer the cord, the greater ĩts contraction and _ 
Or thus: — Faſten a hampen cord, or fiddle-ftring, A 
(Fig. 9.) to an iran hook, and let the other end, B, — 
22 the middle of. a horizontal board, or table, E F; near 
B hang a leaden weight of a pound, C, and fit an index CG. 
Laſly, from the centre B deſcribe. a circle; which divide in- 
to any number of equal parts. 
Now, it is matter of obſervation, that a cord or gut twiſts 
itſelf as it is moiſtened, and untwiſts again as it dries, — Mr. 
Molyneux, ſecretary of the Dublin ſociety, writes, that. he 
could perceive this alternate twiſting and untwiſting in a cord, 
by only breathing on it eight or ten times, and then applying 
. a candle toward it. Hence, upon an increaſe; or decreaſe of 
dhe humidity: of; the air, the index will ſhew the quantity of 
twiſting or unt wiſting z and, conſequently, the increment or 
decrement of humidity, or ſiccityß. 
Or thus: — Faſten one end of a cond, or fiddle- kring HI, 
(7s: 10.) to a hook, H; and to the other end faſten a ball, 
of a pound weight. Draw two concentric circles on the 
ball, and divide them into any —_ - equal parts. Fit 
a ſtyle, or index, N O, into a proper ſupport, N, ſo as the 
extremity O may almoſt touch the — of the ball. 5 
Here, the cord or gut twiſting and untwiſting, as in the for- 
mer caſe, will indicate the c of moiſtu ute; Se. by the 
fuoceſfve «plication of wrk viſions of ny circles to the 
index. 
Or thus: — Provide two — fratties, / A B and GD, 
(Hg. 11.) with grooves t ; and between thoſe grooves 
fit two thin leaves of aſh, AE FC, and GBDH, fo as 


they may eaſily flide either way. At the extremes of the | 


frames "| B, C, D, confine the leaves with nails, leaving 
between chem the ſpace EG HF, about an inch wide. On 
I faſten a flip of braſs dented, I K; and in L a little dented 
wheel, upon whoſe axis, on the other ſide of the machine, 
an index is to be put. Laſtly, from the centre of the axis, 
on the ſame fide, draw a —— and divide it into Wy. num 
ber of equal parts. 

Now, it being found by experience, that hea wood. readily } . 


_ Imbibes the moiſture of the air, and ſwells therewith ; and as | 


2 moiſture ſlackens, ſhrinks again; upon any jncreaſe of 
the moiſture of the air, the two leaves AF and BH grow- 
ing turgid, will approach nearer each other: and again, as 
the moiſture abates, t they will ſhrink, and again recede. — 
Hence, as the diſtance of the leaves can neither be increaſed 
nor diminiſhed without turning the wheel L, the index will 
point out the changes in reſpect of bumidity, and ſiceity. 
Or thus: — It is to be noted, that all the bygrometers — 
deſcribed become ſenſibly leſs and leſs accurate; and, at length, 
undergo no ſenſible alteration at all from the humidity of the 
air. The following one is much more laſting. + 
Take the MAN OScopE, deſcribed under — article, and? in- 


ſtead of the exhauſted ball, E, (Fig. 12.) ſubſtitute 4 ſpunge, | bins © 


or other body, which eafil imbibes moiſture. To prepare 
the ſpunge, it may be 5 firſt to waſh it in water; and 
, "_ dry again, in water or vinegar wherein ſal ammoniac 
or ſalt of tartar has been diſſolved,” and let it dry again. 
Noe, if the air become moiſt, the ſpunge growing barer 
vill preponderate; if dry, the ſpunge will be hoiſted up; and, 
2 ently, the index will Mew the increaſe | or decreaſe of | 
ity of the air. x 
1 65 laſt rBchitions pe Mr. Goull, 45 the Phi- 

Kerben, Tran ations, inſtead of a ſpunge, recommends oil 
of vitriol,' which is found to grow ſonk lighter or heavier, | | 
in proportion to the leſſer or greater quantity of moiſture it 
imbibes from the air; ſo that heing ſatiated in the moiſteſt 
| weather, it "afterwards. retains or loſes its acquired weight, as 
the air proves more or leſs moift—The altergtion * fo own 
that in as ſpace of fifty ſeven n Gay, | it has been 
change its weight from three drams to nine; date 
an index or tongue of a balance 8 —4 2 

after its full increaſe, has — its e ihe ell 
that the tongue of a balance only an inen and Half Jong, de. 
ſeribed an arch one third of an inch in compaſs ; ; Which 4 
would have been almoſt 4 inches if the tong ue had 
one foot, even with fo ſmall a 0% of Bons 3 conſequen 
/ if more liquor, expanded undet a large ſurface, were aked, 
2 pair of ſeales might afford as nice an Iygrameter 1 a8 ae 


invented. The fame author ſag that oil of fu 

per cariparigin, or oil of . 
| edi Heu of the oil of vitriol. 

be contriyed two ways ; by either having“ 

the pin in ine middle of the beam, with Nane a 

foot and half long, poi r 
. F . F 

, the ſcale with the — may be h 183. point of 


eder 7 the pin, and the 2 be made G long, | 
* OL, I. 


| cliquium, or the liquor of E 


| as to. des a hr ar on a . for the purpbſe, 
- as. repreſented in Fg. 13. 
From a, feries of hygroſcopical obſervations, ads) with. an 
apparatus of deal wood, deſcribed in the Phrlo/ephical ou 
ations, Mr. Coniers concludes; 1. That: the wood ſhrin 
moſt. in ſummer, and ſwells moſt i in „inter, hut is moſt lia- 
ble to change at ſpring and fall, 27. That this motion hap- 
peng chieſty in the day-time 3 "there being ſcarce any variation 
in the night. 39. hat there is a motion even in dry Wea- 
ther — wood ſwelling in the ſorenoon, and ſhtinking in 
the afternoon. 49. The wood, by night as weill as day, uſu- 
ally ſhrinks when the Wind is in the north, north- eaſt, and 
in winter and ſummer. 5%. By conſtant: obſervation of 
che motion and reſt of the wood, with the help of 2 thermo- 
meter, one may tell the ſituation of the wind without a, wea- 
ther-cock. See WIND. 
| He adds, that the time of the year may. be 3 by 105 or 
in ſpring it moves quicker, and more than in winter; in ſum- 
. mer it is more ſhrunk than in ſpring; and has leſs motion in 
autumn than in ſummer. See SE AS ORNsS, WearHeR, &c. 
rein, 9 <a uſed in 1 ſame rer 


20 (Sou: — — . the ENCES "6; the ed, 
Dim? ſome difference. According to him, the hygroſcope 
ſhews the alterations of the air in reſpect of humidity 
| _ drineſs; but the hygrometer meaſures them. A re- 
ſcope, therefore, is a leſs accurate hygrometer. | 
HY OT-ES, YIQTHE, Filiation. dee ADOPTION... | 
HYKES, a ſort of blankets, in great uſe-among the natives 
of Barbary, They are wove by the women, who make no 
uſe of 2 ſhuttle therein, but conduct every thread of the 
woof with their fingers. One of theſe es is uſually: ſix 
yards long, and five or fix broad, ſerving the Kabyle. as 
well as Arab, both male and female, for a cotnpleat dreſs in 
the day, and for his bed and covering in the night. It is a 
looſe and troubleſome kind of garment, being frequently diſ- 
. concerted, and falling on the ground; ſo that the wearer is 
every moment to be tucking it up, and foldirig it a- new round 
his body. Dr. Shaw (Trau. p. 289.) takes it to be much the 
ſame with the peplus, if not with the toga of the antients. 
IHYLE*®, or HyIEc, among alchymiſts, is their firſt matter; 
or it is matter conſidered as produced by nature derbe z ed | 
alſo chaos. See MamTER, ALCHYMYs&6. | | | 
The word is Greek, 92, which ſignifies matter. 
HYLEG, or HyLecn, in aſtrology, an ;Arabic term. for 3 
A or a point of the heavens, which i in a man's nativity 
mes _y moderator and lignificator of: A. dee N 2 
vITY, S. 
HY .LEGIAL Places, among aftralogers,. We thoſe a Lavi 


planet being found, is qualified to have 4by rns zenz of 
© life attributed to it. 


phers, thus denominated by the "Greeks, in regard they re- 
tired to foreſts, to be more at leiſure for tho ovatdmplation 
of nature. 
*The name js 4oinjvtinded of the Gi on, which, beſide 
matter, fignifies alſo woods foreſt ; and g. &., life. 
HYMEN in poetry, a term of invocation. »— Hymn, or 
YMENEUS, is properly a fabulous divinity, ſuppoſed hy the 
_ antients to preſide over marriages z and who accordingly was 
invoked in epithalamiums, and other matrimonial ceremonies, 
Nhe! the formula, Hymen o Hymenæe! 
he poets generally crown this deity. with a ohoplet of rotes z 
and repreſent: him as it were diflolyed and enervated with 
5 es; dreſſed in a yellow robe, and ſhoes of the ſome 
colour; with a torch. in his hand, + Catuljus, in one of his 
th "METH him iu: Gifs ei me 2 ond F 
, f . Cinge: tempora faribus, oo Annen fort A 
Suaveolentis amaract, . * Lim 
It was for this reaſon; that the ey nde coup 
nds of flowers on the wedding-day: which cy ht b- 
o | tained among the Hebrews; and even among the Chriſfians, 
ed | during the firſt ages of the church E ts from Tetrul- 
lan, De. Corone' Militari, where "be fays, Coromant & nufte 
- ſponſes. —8. Chery ſoſtom likewiſe” mentious theſe crowtis' of 
flowers; and to this day the Greeks call marriage 
in relpet of this crown'or gartand. See Crows, and ene 
1 AND. . 
ks a Mn — —— * ws, 
ſembling a piece of fine parchment, ſuppofed to be 4 Ve 
in the neck of ehe womb of vi ins, below nymphe ; 
and to be broke when they are ee, an ſion 7 


ou pak. the breach. See DzFL9zATION, and Vin- 
' GIN." 


The 


and w hs deals or withdrawn, ſhews that the perſo 
im a ſtate of innocence. This notion js very antient. A- 


ood ſhed on this occaſion, as 4 token of the virginity 


5 X husband's 


HYLOBII*, or .HyLioprans; 4. e of Iadian ohiloſo- | 
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* the Hebrews, it was the cuſtom Lor the rents to fave . 
5 * ä and to ſend the ſheets. next day, to the 
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husband's relations. And the like is aid to be ſlill practiſed 
in Portugal, and ſome other countries. See VIRGINI Tv. 
And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiſtence of ſuch 
hymen, Nothing, Dr. Drake obſerves, has employed the 
curioſity of anatomiſts, in diſſecting the organs of generation 
in women, more than this part : They differ not only as to 
its figure, ſubſtance, place, perforation, but even its reality ; 
ſome poſitively affirming, and others flatly denying it. 

De Graaf himſelf, the moſt accurate inquirer into the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe organs, confeſſes he always fought it in vain, 
though in the moſt unſuſpected ſubjects and ages: all he could 
find, was a different degree of ſtraitneſs or wideneſs ; and dif- 
ferent corrugations, which were greater or leſs, according to 
the reſpective ages; the aperture being ſtill the leſs, and the 
rugoſities the greater, as the ſubject was younger, and more 
untouched, | 

Dr. Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all the ſub- 
jects he had had opportunity to examine, he does not remem- 
ber to have miſſed the hymen ſo much as once, where he had 
reaſon to depend on finding it. The faireſt view he ever 
had of it, was in a maid who died at thirty years of age: in 
this, he found it a membrane of ſome ſtrength, furniſhed 
with fleſhy fibres, in figure round, and perforated in the mid- 
dle with a ſmall hole, capable of admitting the end of a wo- 
man's little finger, ſituate a little above the orifice of the 
urinary paſſage, at the entrance of the vagina of the womb. 
In infants, it is a fine thin membrane, not very conſpicuous, 
becauſe of the natural ſtraitneſs of the paſſage itſelf, which 
does not admit of any great expanſion in ſo little a room; 
which might lead De Graaf into a notion of its being no 
more than a corrugation. | 

This membrane, like moſt others, does probably grow more 
diſtinct, as well as. firm, by age. That it is ſometimes very 


ſtrong and impervious, may be collected from the hiſtory of 


| a caſe reported by Mr. Cowper : In a married woman, twen- 
ty years of age, the men was found altogether impervious, 
ſo as to detain the menſes, and to be driven out by the preſ- 
ſure thereof, beyond the labia of the pudendum, not unlike a 


prolapſus of the uterus, On dividing it, at leaſt a gallon of 


grumous blood came forth. It ſeems the husband, being de- 
nied a paſſage that way, had found another through the mea- 
tus urinarius ; which was found very open, and its fides ex- 


- truded like the anus of a cock, See MEAT us. 


Upon a rupture of the hymen, its parts ſhrinking up, are ſup- 
poſed to form thoſe little fleſhy knots, called carunculz myr- 
tiformes, See MyRTIFORMEs Carunculæ. | 


HyME x is alſo uſed by botaniſts for a fine delicate skin, where- 


with flowers are incloſed while in the bud, and which burſts 
as the flower blows or opens. See Bup. | 
The hymen is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of roſes, 


HYMN *®*, a ſong or ode in honour of God; or, a poem 


| ed by S. Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe in the Roman Breviary | 


proper to be ſung, compoſed in honour of ſome deity, See 


Sons, and Ope. | 
The work is Greek, s-, Bynn, formed of the verb dd, cele- 


bro, I celebrate. | 

Ifiodore, on this word, remarks, that Sym is properly a ſong 
of joy, full of the praiſes of God ; by which, according to him, 
it is diſtinguiſhed from zhrena, which is a mourning ſong, full 
of lamentation. 


The hyzms or odes of the antients, generally conſiſted of three 
ſtanzas or couplers : the firſt called frophe ; the ſecond, an- 


tiſtrophe; and the laſt, ode. See STROPHE, ANTISTRO-| 


PHE, and EPODE. 


S. Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, is ſaid to have been the firſt | 


that compoſed hymns to be ſung in churches: he was follow- 


were compoſed by Prudentius. They have been tranſlated 


into French verſe by Meſſieurs de Port Royal. See Ps A L M. 


The Te Deum is alſo commonly called a hymn, though it | 


be not in verſe; fo is the Gloria in excelſis, See TE Deum, 


and GLORIA in excelſis. 
In the Greek: Liturgy, there are four kinds of hymns; but 


then the word is not taken in the ſenſe of a praiſe offered in 


| verſe, but ſimply of laud or praiſe. — The angelic hymn, or 


Gloria in excelſis, makes the firſt kind; the triſagion the 
ſecond; the cherubic hymn the third; and the hymn of vic- 
tory and triumph, called Tx, the laſt, See TRrisa- 


GION. 


HYOIDES®, "YOEIAEZ, in anatomy. — The Os Hy- 


OIDEs, called alſo bicorne, is a bone ſituate at the root of the 
tongue, making as it were the baſis, or foundation thereof. 


See Toncvus. 
® Tt is thus called, from its imperſect reſemblance of the Greek 


upfilon v; the word being formed of v and h-, form; for 
which reaſon it is alſo called yp/i/oides, and ypfiloidet. 
It generally conſiſts, in adults, of three little bones; and in 
Children of five or ſix. The middle bone of the three, which 
is the ſhorteſt and broadeſt, is called the baſis, and the two 
fide bones cornua, or horns ; whence alſo the appellations, 


bicorne and ceratoides. WY 
The baſis of the hyoides is about a thumb's breadth long on 


the outer ſide, which is convex ; the jnner being concave. 
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It is half a finger broad, and has a ſmall protuberance in the 
middle. The cornua are an inch and half long,” and broader 
at bottom than at the extremes, which are about two inches 
aſunder. wal | f 
It has two cartilaginous proceſſes, called cornicula, faſtened 
about the juncture of its cornua with the baſis. They are 
tied to the proceſſus ſtyloides by long flender ligaments ; 
though ſometimes between them and the ſtyloides there i; 
found a ſmall muſcle, beſide the ſtyloceratohyoideus. 

The baſis. of this bone lies, as it were, on the head of the la- 
rynx ; and its horns are faſtened by ligaments to the upper 
proceſſes of the cartilago ſcutiforms, and ſtyloides. ' See LA. 
RYNX, SCUTIFORMIS, &c, | 

It is moved by five pair: of muſcles, viz. the fernobyoideum 
the coracohyoideum, the mylohyoideum, geniohyoideum, and 7% 
lohyoideum. See each under its proper article, STERNogty. 
OIDEUM, CoRACOHYOIDEvUs, Cc. l 

HYOTHYROIDES*, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles' of 
the larynx; which ariſing. from the anterior part of the os 
hyoides, are inſerted into the cartilago thy roides. — The 

ſerve as antagoniſts to the ſternothyroides ; and lift up the thy. 
roid cartilage. See MusCLE. | 1 | 
The word is compounded of þyoides, and 2byroides. See Tux- 
ROIDES, Cc. 5 87 1 £9 

HYPATHROS®, or Hy RTRHRION, 'YIIATOPION, 
in the antient architecture, a kind of temple, open atop, and 
thereby expoſed to the air. See TEMPLE. | 

* The word is formed of vo, ſub, under, and «ga, air. 
The hypethron, according to V itruvius, is an opcr. building, 
or portico, ſuch as antiently ,were certain temples that had 
no roof or covering, — Of this we have an inſtance in the 
temple of Jupiter Oly mpius, built by Coſſutius, a Roman 
arenitect, at Athens. FEE 
Oi hypethrons, ſome were decaſtyle, others pyenoſtyle: But 
they had all rows of columns withinſide, forming a kind of 
periſtyle ; which was eſſential to this ſort of temple.. See 
PERISTYLE. | 

oY PALLAGE®, Immutation ; a grammatical figure, where- 
by, of different expreſſions which give the ſame idea, we make 
choice of that which is leaſt natural and obvious; or, when 
there is a mutual permutation or change of caſes, moods, regi- 
mens, &c, See FIGURE. | 

*The word is Greek, s caxAa , formed of dn N Aa, I 
change; compoſed of ùnο and zaaurlu, I change ; of a>a®-, 


alter, another. 
As in this inſtance, Dare claſſibus auſtros, inſtead of Dare 
claſſes auſtris. e 5 
HVYPAPAN TE“, or HyYPAN TE, a name which the Greeks 
give to the feaſt of the Purification of the holy virgin; or the 
preſentation of Jeſus in the temple. See PURIFICATION. 
| The words are Greek, vray1n and daran, which properly 
ſignify humble, and Jowly meeting; being compounded of be, 
under, beneath, and ailaw, or car, I meet, of aui, con- 
tra, againſt, The denominations are taken from the meeting of 
old Simeon and Anna the propheteſs in the temple, at the time 
the child Chriſt Jeſus was brought thither. 
HYPER, a Greek word, uſed in the compoſition of divers 
terms derived from that language, 
The Greek prepoſition vp, hyper, literally ſignifies above, 
Beyond; and, in compoſition, expreſſes ſome exceſs, or ſome- 
thing beyond the ſignification of the ſimple word it is joined 
with. — Hence, 
HYPERBATON *, or HY ER BASIS, in grammar and 
rhetoric, a tranſpoſition; or, a figurative conſtruction, invert- 
ing the natural and proper order of the terms of a diſcourſe. 
See TRANSPOSITION. | | | 
The word is Greek, u r, Or d rip I derived of vp 
gane, tranſgredior, I go beyond; formed of d xep, ultra, be- 
yond, and gau, eo, I go. ö 
The hyperbaton, Longinus obſerves, is no other than a tranſ- 
poſal of ſentiments, or words, out of the natural order and 
method of diſcourſe; and always implies great violence, or 
ſtrength of paſſion, which naturally hurries a man out of 
himſelf, and diſtracts him variouſly. —T hucydides is moſt li- 
beral in hyperbatons. 1 
Quintilian calls the hyperbaton, verbi tranſgreſſio.—lIt. is of uſe 
to enliven and animate the diſcourſe: It is very proper to ex- 
preſs a violent paſſion, and repreſent an agitation of mind in 
the livelieſt manner. | 
HYPERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines, form- 
ed by the ſection of a cone, See Conic Section. 
The hyperbola ariſes when the plane that cuts the cone is not 
parallel to one of its ſides, as it is in the parabola ; but di- 
verges from it outwards, not inward, as in the clip. See 
PARABOLA, and ELLIPs1s. 
Thus: If the cone AB C (See Tab. Conics, fig. 27.) be ſo 
cut, as that the axis of the ſection D Q continued, concur 
with the ſide of the cone A C, continued to E; the curve 
ariſing from this ſection is an hyperbola, See Cox E. 
Some authors define the hyperbola to be a ſection of the cone, 
by a plane parallel to its axis. But this definition is * 
for though it be true that ſuch a ſection really deſcrides 2 


perbola ; yet it is likewiſe true, that a thouſand others * 
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be deſcribed where the plane is not parallel to the axis, and 
which of conſequence are not included in the definition. 
Authors ſometimes call the plane terminated by this curve, 
an hyperbola; and in reſpect thereof, call the curve itſelf the 
hyperbolic line. 


A hyperbola may be defined, with reſpect to its properties, 


to be a curve line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is 
to the rectangle of the abſciſs into a right line compounded 
of the ſame abſciſs, and a given right line called the tranſ- 
verſe axis, as another given right line, called the parameter 
of the axis, is to the tranſverſe axis: or it is a curve line, 
wherein ay =abx-bxx, that is, b: a=y® : a - 

In the hyperbola, a mean proportional between the tranſ- 
verſe axis and parameter, is called the conjugate axis : And 


if the tranſverſe axis AB (Tab. Conics, fig. 27. n. 2.) be 


joined directly to the axis A X, and be biſſected in C; the 
point C is called the centre of the hyperbola, See Axis, and 
CENTRE. 


If a right line D E paſs through the vertex A, (fig. 20.) 


parallel to the ordinates M m, it is a tangent to the hyper- 
Bola in A. See'TANGENT. 

If a right line DE be drawn through the vertex A of an 
hyperbola, parallel to the ordinates M m, and be equal to the 
conjugate axis, viz. the parts DA and AE equal to the ſe- 
mi- axis; and right lines CF and CG be drawn from the 
centre C through D and E; thoſe lines are called a/ymptotes 
of the hyperbola. See ASYMPTOTES. 

The ſquare of the right line CI or ATI, is called the power 
of the hyperbola. See PowWER. 

Properties of the HvPERBOLA.—In the hyperbola, the ſquares 
of the ſemi-ordinates are to each other, as rectangles of the 
abſciſs into a certain right line compoſed of the abſciſs and 
tranſverſe axis. Hence, as the abſciſſes x increaſe, the rect 
angles ax+x*, and conſequently the ſquares of the ſemi-or- 
dinates y*, and therefore the ſemi-ordinates themſelves, in- 
creaſe. The hyperbola, therefore, continually recedes from 
Its axis. | : 7 

20. The ſquare of the conjugate axis, is to the ſquare of the 
tranſverſe, as the parameter to the tranſverſe axis. — And 
hence, ſince ö: a:: PM“: AP. PB, the ſquare of the con- 
jugate axis, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe; as the ſquare 
of the ſemi-ordinate is to the rectangle of the abſciſs into a 
line compoſed of the abſciſs and tranſverſe axis. 

3% To deſcribe an Hyperbola, in a continued motion; the 
tranſverſe axis, and, the diſtance from the vertex being given. 
In the two foci F _ (fig. 28.) fix two nails or pins; and 
to one of them, in F, tie a thread FM C, faſtening the 
other end C to the ruler C f, which exceeds the ſame by the 
tranſverſe axis AB. The other end of the ruler being per- 


forated, put it on the pin /; and fixing a ſtyle to the thread, | 
move the ruler, Thus will the ſtyle trace out an hyperbola. 


Again, with the ſame data, any number of points in an hy- 


| perbola are eaſily found, which may be connected into an by- 
Thus, from the focus 7; with any interval greater 


perbola. 
than A B, deſcribe an arch; and making FA B; with 
the remaining interval ù m, from the point F, draw another 
arch interſecting the former in zz for, as fm—Fm = AB; 
m is a point in the hyperbola. And ſo of the reſt, 


4%. If. in an hyperbola, the ſemi-ordinate PM, fe: 20.) be 
produced till it meet the aſymptote in R ; the difference of the 


ſquares of PM and PR is equal to the ſquare of the conju- 


gate ſemi-axis D A.—Hence, as the ſemi-ordinate PM in- 


creaſes, the right line PR decreaſes, and conſequently MR; 
and therefore the hyperbola itſelf approaches nearer to the a- 
ſymptote; but it can never abſolutely meet it, becauſe, as 
PR*—PM*=DA*; it is impoſſible P Rz—P M“ ſhould. 
ever become =o, | 7 

8. In an hyperbola, the rectangle of MR and M, is equal 


to the difference of the ſquares PR* and PM*.—And hence, 


the ſame rectangle is equal to the ſquare of the conjugate ſe- 
mi- axis D A; and conſequently all rectangles formed in the 
ſame manner are equal. | OI 
Go, If q m be parallel to the aſymptote C F, the rectangle of 
gm into C is equal to the power of the hyperbola. — And 
hence, 10. If we make CIA Ia, Ce x, and gm, 
we ſhall have a*=xy ; which is the equation expreſſing the 
nature of the hyperbola between its aſymptotes. 2% The 
aſymptotes therefore being given in poſition, and the ſide of 
the power of CI or AI ; if in one of the aſymptotes C G, 
you take _ number of abſciſſes ; ſo many ſemi-ordinates 
will be found, and by them any number of points in an hy- 
Pierbola will be determined by finding third proportionals to 


the abſciſs, and the fide of the power CI.—3e. If the ab- 


—— 
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thereof, u, (fig. 29.) be drawn two right lines Hm and m K, 
and other two L N and N O, parallel to the ſame; H m. 
mK==LN. NO. And the ſame will hold, if you draw 
LN 0 parallel to the right line thus drawn H m&, viz. in 
this caſe likewiſe H m. mL N. No. = Conſequently, all 
rectangles formed after this manner of right lines drawn pa- 
rallel either to the ſame line H 4, or to two, H m and m K, 
are equal to each other, 1 8 
9. If a right line H# be drawn in any manner between 
the aſy mptotes of an hyperbola z the ſegments HE and m 4 
intercepted. on each fide between the hyperbola and aſymptotes 
are equal. — And hence, if E Mme; the right line H 4 is a 
tangent to the hyperbola: Conſequently the tangent F D 
intercepted between the aſymptotes, is biſſected in the point 
of contact V. Laſtly, the rectangle of the ſegments H m 
and m &, parallel to the tangent F D, is equal io the ſquare 
of half the tangent D V. = 
10%, The ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate in an hyperbola, 
is to the rectangle of the abſciſs, and aggregate of the 
tranſverſe diameter A B, (fig. 30.) and abſciſs A P, as 
the ſquare of the conjugate ſemi-diameter A D, is to the 
ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemi-diameter C A. — Hence, if 
you ſuppoſe AP x, and 2r*== A B=, you will have v* r* 
=a x+x* ; and conſequently y*==(c* @ x+c x*) : 4 a a== 
4˙ , 43x? | 
PRs HT 
So that the ſame equation defines the nature of the hyper- 
bola in reſpe& of its diameter, as expreſſes it in reſpect of its 


Suppoſe 4 c® : =; then will yh=bx+ba® 4. 


axis; and the parameter is a third proportional to the conju- 


gate diameters D E and A B. | | 
11®, If from the vertex A, and any point of the parabola 
N, you draw AF and T N parallel to the aſymptote C R; 
the rectangle of TN into T C, will be equal to the rectan- 
gle of FA into F C.—Hence, if T C=x, T N==y; the 
equation expreſſing the nature of a hyperbola within aſymp- 
totes, in reſpect of its diameter, will be æy ab. 


129, An aſymptote being taken for a diameter; divided into 


equal parts, and through all the diviſions, which form ſo ma- 
ny abſciſſes continually increaſing equally, ordinates to the 
curve being drawn parallel to the other aſymptote ; the ab- 
ſciſſes will repreſent an infinite ſeries of natural numbers; 
and the correſponding hyperbolic or aſymptotic ſpaces, will 
repreſent the ſeries of logarithms of the ſame numbers. | 
LoGARITHM, and LoGarITHMI1C Curve. 

Hence different hyperbola's will furniſh different ſeries of loga- 
rithms to the ſame ſeries of natural numbers ; ſo that to de- 


termine any particular ſeries of logarithms, choice muſt be made 


of ſome particular hyperbola.—Now, the moſt ſimple of all 
the hyperbela's is the equilateral one, i. e. whoſe aſymptotes 
make a right angle between them, This, M. de Lagni al- 
ledzes in favour of the binary arithmetic, as being the reſult 
of ſuch equilateral hyperbola. See Binary Arithmetic. 


For the Locus of an Hy PERBOLA. See the article Locus. 
For the Quadrature of an HyPERBOLA, See QUADRATURE, 


Ambigenal HyPERBOLA, is that which has one of its infinite 


equal to the axis, 


legs inſcribed, and the other circumſcribed. | 


Equilateral HyPeRBOLA, is that wherein the conjugate axis 


AB (Hg. 20.) and DE are equal. 


Properties of the Equilateral HYPERBOLA.—Since the para- 


mater 1s a third proportional to the conjugate axis, it is alſo 
Wherefore, if in the equation y*=bx-bx : a, you ſuppoſe 
b=a; the equation y%=ax +x* will expreſs the nature of the 
equilateral hyperbola. 

And hence the ſquares of the ordinates y* and z*, are to each 
other as ax+x> and au u: That is, as the rectangles of 
the abſciſſes into right lines compoſed of the abſciſs and para- 
meter. HR 
If you ſuppoſe PC, CA r, then will A P==x—-r, an 
PB=r+x. Conſequently y*=x*—z. 
And ſince A ECA; the angle A CE will be half right; 


— the angle of the aſymptotes F CG a right 
angle, | | 


Infinite HyPERBOLA's, or HyPERBoLA's of the higher kinds, 


are thoſe defined by the equation a y= E ==bz" (a+x)®. 
See HyYPERBOLOIDEs. | | 
Hence, in infinite hyperbola's a ym Tu: qa um = bn 


a+x)> : bzm (a n n . Im- Eu — mn 
4 { 155 : That is, = um- E = x 


As the hyperbola of the firſt kind or order has two aſymp- 
totes, that of the ſecond kind or order has three, that of the 
third, four, c. See A8YMPTOTE, CURve, Cc. 


In pe of theſe, the hyperbola of the firſt kind, is called 

the Apollonian or conical hyperbola. | | 

Apollonian HyeERBOL a, is the common hyperbola, or the B- 
perbola of the firſt kind: Thus called in contradiſtinction to 
the hyperbola's of the higher kinds. 

HYPERBOLEY®, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the truth, 
and reality of things is exceſſively either inlarged or dimi- 
niſhed. See EXAGGERATION. | 

The word is Greek, i rifg ou, ſuperlatio, formed of the verb 
iR, tx/uptrore, to exceed, ſurpaſs by far, 
The 


ſciſſes be not computed from the centre C, but from ſome 
other point L; and CL be ſuppoſed =; we ſhall have 
C= bx; and conſequently a =- -. 

79. In the hyperbola, as the tranſverſe axis is to the para- 
meter; ſo is the aggregate of the tranſverſe ſemi · axis and 
abſciſs, to the ſubnormal : and as the aggregate of the tranſ- 
verſe ſemi-axis and abſciſs is to the abſciſs ; ſo is the aggre- 
gate of the entire tranſverſe axis and abſciſs to the ſubtan- þ 
gent. See SUBNORMAL, and SUBTANGENT. 
. If within the aſymptotes of an hyperbola, from a point * 
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incident: ſuch is the hyperbole of Herodotus, ſpeaking of the 


| Of the like kind is that paſſage of a comic poet mentioned 
dy Longinus: © He had lands in the country no larger than a 


that to ſee the fleets of Anthony and. Auguſtus at the battle 


-. wherewith the Romans built a number of veſſels in the firſt 


ſhips; but only that one might have taken them to be ſo, 
I bis precaution ſeryes as a kind of paſſport to the hyperbole, 


HYPERBOLIC, or HyrsnBoLICAL, ſomething relat- 


-- 


with parabolic ones. gee CURVE. e 
HyPERBOLIC Line is uſed by ſome authors for what we call 


Hv ERBO TI; Solid, See the article CUBATURE. 


'HYPERBOLOIDES, are lyperbola's of the higher kind, 
. whoſe, nature is expreſſed by this; equation: a m = A 
(aas); eſpecially if m > 1, or n N 1. e. g. 4% bi 
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Tbe character of an- byperbole is to exaggerate « 
the idea of the thing ſpoke of, beyond the bounds of truth, 


| or extenuate 


or even probability. As, He ran ſwifter than the wind; he | 


went ſlower than a tortoiſe, Cc. | 


ER 
erbole's, ſays Seneca, lye without deceiving ; they lead the | 


mind to truth by fictions, they convey the ſentiment in- 
tended, by expreſſing it in terms which render it incredible. 

— The hyperbole promiſes too much, to make you conceive 

enough. | | 1 0 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that hyperbole's are the favourite figures of 


young authors, who love exceſs and exaggeration; ſo that | 


- philoſophers ſhould not uſe them without a great deal of re- 

_ ſerve. 0 „ 

The pitch to which an hyperbole may be carried, is a point 

ol great delicacy : To carry it too far, is to deſtroy it: It is 

of the nature of a bow- ſtring, which, by immoderate tenſion, 

ſlackens; and frequently has an effect quite contrary to that 
intended. Longinus. | | 3 

Thoſe hyperbole's are beſt, which are latent, and are not 

taken for hyperbyle's. For this reaſon, they ſhould ſcarce ever 

be uſed but in a paſſion, and in the middle of ſome important 


Lacedemonians, who fought at Thermopylæ, They de- 
s fended themſelves, for ſome time, with the arms that were 
c left them, and at laſt with their hands and teeth; till the 
HBarbarians, continually ſhooting, buried them, as it were, 
« with their arrows.“ Now, what likelihood is there that 
naked men..ſhould defend themſelves with their hands and 
teeth againſt armed men; and that ſo many perſons ſhould 
be buried under their enemies arrows? Yet does there appear 
| ſome probahility in the thing, by reaſon it is not ſought for 
the ſake of the figure; but the Hyperbole ſeems to ariſe out of 
the ſubject. itſelf, 12. 


«© Lacedemonian epiſtle.” See LAM. 
There are certain manners of tempering the harſhneſs of Hy- 
perbole s, and giving them an air of probability. Virgil ſays, 


of Actium, one would have taken them for the Cyclades 
floating on the water: and Florus, ſpeaking of the expedition 


Punic war, ſays, It ſeemed, not that the ſhips were built 

« by workmen, þut that the trees were transformed into 
©. ſhips by the gods.” They do not ſay that the ſhips were 
floating iſlands; nor that the trees were metamorphoſed into 


if we may be allowed the phraſe, and makes it go down even 
in proſe: for what is excuſed before it is ſaid, is always heard 
favourably, how incredible ſoeyer it be. Bouhours. | 
ing either to an byperbole, .or- an byperbola, See HyPER- 
r ons ID OS 
Thus we ſay, an byperbolic expreſſion ; an hyperbalic image, 
HyPERBOLIC, Goppid, See the article Conor. 
HVYPERBOLIC Cylindroid, is a ſolid figure, whoſe generation is 
given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſophical Tranſ 
actions. 77 Ea TgnoT oens vr; i 
Two oppoſite Hperbola's being joined by the tranſverſe axis, 
and through thę centre a right line being drawn at right an- 
gles to that axis; and abeve that, as an axis, the hyperbola's 
being ſuppoſed to revolve ; by ſuch reyolution, a body will 
be generated, which is called the hyperbolic cylindroid, whoſe 
| baſes, and all ſections parallel to them, will be circles. In a 
ſubſequent Tranſaction, the ſame author applies the new fi- 
gure to the grinding of hyperbolical glaſſes; affirming, that 


8 « x 
aw 4 


they muſt be formed this way, or not at all. See Mix ROR. 
Hivrannoure Zet aer i that which approaches inf 


. 'nitely near to ſome aſymptote. 


Dir Iſaac Newton, reduces all curves, both of the firſt and of 


— 


HY P 


byperborean regions 3 and all y tell | 1 | 
Wen much of a * 2 | = man ns _— 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, the byperboreans were thu 
reaſon they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas ; — mam by 
above or beyond, and Boprag, Boreas, the north wi 1d, The 
etymology is very natural and plauſible ; notwithſtandin all 
that Rudbecks has ſaid againſt it, who would have the bar 
to be generally Gothic, and to ſignify nobility. See Bo- 
Herodotus doubts, wheth here were 
Herodotus do er or no there were. an ; 
as hyperborean nations: Strabo, who profeſles het 4 
there are, does not take hyperborean to ſignify beyond Barca 
or the north, as Herodotus underſtood it: The prepoſition 
q ef, in this caſe, he ſuppoſes only to help form a ſuperlative ; 
ſo NY * = bis principle, means no more than 
maſt northern: by which it appears the antien 
themſelves what the name — * 
HYPERCATALECTIC *, in the Greek and Latin 
Poetry, is applied to verſes which have one or two ſyllables 
toa much; or beyond the regular meaſure. See VERS k. 
*The word is Greek, u repxaraRIE EH; compoſed of UTE 
over, beyond, and xeTaAyw,, I put to the number, I add ; 5 
that Aypercatalectic denotes as much as ſaper- added. 
The Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect 
to their meaſure, into four kinds: acataleFic yerſes, where 
nothing is wanting at the end; catalectic, which want a ſyl- 
lable at the end; brachycatalectic, which want a whole foot 
at the end; and, laſtly, þypercatale&ic, which have one or 
two ſyllables too many. — Theſe laſt are alſo called hyperme- 


ters. See ACATALECTIC, CATALECTIC, Cc. 
HYPERCATHARSIS*, "THEPKA®APEIZ, in 
medicine, ſuper-purgation ; a too violent, and exceſſive purga- 
tion. See PURGE, PURGATION, and PuRGaTIvE.. 
*The word is compounded of the Greek, vp, /upra, and æa- 
| „ ene 
HYPERCRISIS®, TnEPEKPIZ IE, in medicine, an 
immoderate critical excretion. See CR1s1s. | 
The word is compounded of d xe, ſupra, and xe945, criſis, 
judgment. TT; | FCC 
Thus, when a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, the humours 
ſometimes flow off faſter than the ſtrength can bear, and are 
therefore to be checked. — This is a Hypercrifis. 
HYPERCRITICY*, an over-rigid cenſor, or critic ; one 
who will let nothing paſs, but animadverts ſeverely on the 
E „ das 
The word is compounded of grep, ſuper, over, above, beyond, 
and x4Tix©-, of x2rrys, judex; of xeno, judico, I judge. 
HYPERDULIAY, in the Romiſh theology, is the wor- 
ſhip rendered to the holy virgin. See ViRGiN. 
The word is Greek, vTsp$2A::4, compoled. of dip, above, and 
BALE, worſhip, ſervice. _ ; DT 0.1.4 Bo ; f 8 
The worſhip offered to ſaints is called dulia; and that to the 


: 


mother of God, hyperdylia ; as being ſuperior ta the former, 
; dou 5h ut yi ws 0 
JHYPERMETERY, in the antient poetry, the fame with 
| hypercatalefic, See HYPERCATALECTIC. '' - 

| * The word is compoſed of v rep, ſuper, and tut v por, meaſure, 


[HYPERSARCOSIS, 'YONEPEAPKRQELE, in medi- 


- 


cine and chirurgery, an exceſs of fleſh ; or rather, a fleſhy 
 excreſcence,fuch as thoſe generally ariſing on the lips of wounds, 
&c. See EXCRESCENCE, WouND, FUNG us, Ce. 
HYPE RT HVY RON, in the antient architecture, a fort 
of table uſed after the manner of a frieze, over the jambs of 
Doric doors and gates, and the lintels of windows. It lies 
ea y, under the corona; and is by. our workmen uſu- 
ally called the &izg-piece. . See Door, Window, &c. 
The word is formed of 974g, ſuper; over, and Buga, jatus, 
„ | . = 0 
HYPHEN, ro RN, an accent or character in grammar, 
which implies, that two words are to be joined, or connected 


into one compound word. As, male-ſanus, male · adminiſtra- 
tion. See ACCENT, CHARACTER, G. 
Hyphens ſerve alſo to connect the ſyllables of ſuch words as 
are divided, by the end of the line. OY 


the higher kinds, into thoſe with hyperbolic legs, and thoſeſ qYPNOTICK * TINQTIKOS, in medicine, a re- 


the hyperbola itſelf. 


medy which promote or induces ſleep ; called alſo ſeporific, 


opiate, &c. See SOPORIFIC, OPIATES, Cc. 


The word comes from the Greek, im /amaue, Mleep. _ 


. In this ſenſe, the plane ſurface terminated by the curve ling HY PO, YH o, a Greek particle, retained in the compoſition 


25 is called the hyperbola ; and the curve line that terminates it, 


the hyperbolic line. Nr n | 
HyPERBoOLIC Mirror. See the article MizRoR. 


” es EE —wů— 


of divers words borrowed from that language; literally de- 
noting under, Beneath. —In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
owe; tops, above. de Bye. 

HYPOBOLE *, in rhetoric, a figure whereby, we apſwer 


HY PERBOLI-F ORM. £igares, are ſuch curves as ap-“ beforchand, to What we apprehend the adverſary will object. 


proach, in their properties, to the nature of the hyperbela ; 


called alſo Hyper boloids. 


* 'Fhe word comes from the Greek, de, and GNM, Jacio, 
E inen, 3 | CRM 
HYPOCATHARSIS®, YNOKASAPEIE, in me- 
dicine. a too faint, or feeble purgation, See PURGATION- 
*. The word is compounded of 9wo, ſub, under, and xa haf, 
2 Purge. . : : 


-). | | | [1 | - | CT 
1 l BO REAN, TIEP:BOPEOR, in the antient HYPOCAUSTUMS®, 1nOEKATT TON, among, the 


geography. — The antjents denominated thofe people, and 


places byperborcan,. which were to the northward: of the Scy- 


Greeks and Romans, was a ſubterraneous place, wherein was 
a furnace that ſerved to heat the baths. — Vitruyius calls it 


thians.... They had, but very little acquaintance with theſe, 


\ 


caldarium. See BATH, &c, The 


* 


The word is Greek, formed of the prepoſition d ve, ſab, under, 
and the verb x, incendo, I burn. 


The antients had properly two ſorts of Iypocauſfa 3. the one 


called by Cicero veporarium, and by others laconicum or ſu- 
datio; which was a large ſweating bath, in which were three 
brazen veſſels called caldarium, tepidarium, and frigidarium, 
according to the water contained therein. kl 


heat their winter parlours, canatiuncule byberne. I 
The latter hbypocauftum was called alveus and fornas ; and 
the man that tended the fire, fornacator. | 55 
Hvroc Aus run, among the moderns, is that part or place 


where the fire is kept that warms a ſtove, or hot-houſe. See | 


STOVE. 


HYPOCHONDRIA 9. rnOTONAPIA, in anatomy, | 


a ſpace on each fide the epigaſtric region, or upper part of the 
lower belly. See ABDOMEN, and EPIGASTRIC. - 
The word is compoſed of the prepoſition do, ſub, under, and 


cartilages of the ribs, &c. 


into 


5 - 


SPLEEN, Sc. | 


_ 'Hippocrates ſometimes uſes the word hypoohoudrium for the | 


whole lower venter or belly, See VEN TEK. 
The hypochondria are ſubject to divers diſorders. See Hy- 
.. POCRONDBIAC fff: „ „0210510 
HYPOCHONDRIAC Afedim, or Paſſion, a popular diſ- 
_ eaſe, otherwiſe called the ./þ/zen, vapours, &c. See DISEASE. 
The hypochondriac is a very comprehenſive diſeaſe : it is va- 
riouſly denominated, according to the various ſymptoms it is 

attended with, and the various parts where it is ſuppoſed to 
. . be ſeated, or in which it ariſes; | | 


When conceived as ſituate in the hypochandriac regions, or 


ariſing from ſome diſorder of the parts contained therein, 
viz. the ſpleen, liver, &c. it is properly called the hypochon- 
Ariacal diſeaſe, ſpleen, ke. P abt 


When conceived as owing to ſome diſorder of the womb, 
it is called eric aſfection, &c. See HyYST ERIC. 


I And laftly, when the flatulent rumblings in; the nteſtines, | 


belchings, Cc. are conſidered, it is called the vapcurs. See 
VAPOURS. Gang 3 


Tbe hypochondriac is a very common and obſtinate diſeaſe :| 
Few men of a ſedentary life, and fewer women, are free from | 


it: Its ſymptoms are very numerous: The moſt; uſual, are a 
pain in the ſtomach, windineſs, vomitings, a ſwelling or 
diſtenſion of the hypochondriums, or upper part of the belly, 


noiſes and rumblings in the lower venter, wandering pains, | 


a conſtriction of the breaft, difficulty of breathing, palpita- 
tion of the heart, faintings, vigiliæ, inquietudes, ſwimming 
of the head, fear, ſuſpicions, melancholy, deliriums, fc. 
Not that all theſe accidents befal every perſon ſeized with 
this diſeaſe ; but ſometimes ſome of them, and at other times 
others, according to the conſtitution, &c. of the patient. 

In effect, the hypochondriacal is a very vague, indeterminate 
ſort of diſorder. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that its ſymptoms 
ape or emulate thoſe of moſt other diſeaſes ; and that what- 
ever part it is in, it produces ſomewhat like the common 


diſeaſes of that, part.— Thus, in the head, it produces a ſort | 


of apoplexy ; fits like the epilepſy, called hy/eric fits; into- 
Mae gw bg &c. In perſons affected 41 the chloroſis, 
it produces a palpitation of the heart; ſometimes, though 
rarely, it ſeizes the lungs, and cauſes a continual dry cough : 
It alfo imitates the colic, and iliac paſſion, and ſometimes the 
ſtone, jaundice, &c, In the inteſtines it produces a diarrhcea ; 
in the ſtomach, nauſeas: ſometimes it ſeizes the external 
parts, and. particularly. the back, which it renders chilly and 
painful ; and the legs and thighs, which it ſwells ſo as to re- 
ſemble the dropſy : ſeizing the teeth it reſembles the ſcurvy ; 
(indeed, Etmuller makes the ſcurvy itſelf to be only a great 
degree of this diſeaſe). Laſtly, which is the moſt unhappy 
circumſtance of all, the patient is more affected in mind than 
in body. | 3 

The fear of this diſeaſe is commonly ſuppoſed to be in the 
animal ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem. Its cauſe is referred 
to an acid ſalt abounding in the maſs of blood; to which the 
ill diſpoſition. of the ſtomach, and the other parts contained 


in the epigaſtrium, may greatly contribute. Purcel affigns | 
crucdities and indigeſtions as the prime cauſe. According to | 


Sydenham, vehement motions of the body, or more uſually 

violent perturbations of the mind, as grief, anger, fear, Cc. 
are its procatarEtic cauſes. : 5 

For the cure, the principal indication is to purify and 

ſtrengthen the blood, which is to be effected, after proper 

evacuations, by chalybeats, bitters, ſtrengtheners, and vola- 

tile ſpirits, The cortex has alſo notable virtues in this diſ- 
caſe 5 as _ a milk diet. Riding is admirable, Sydenham. 
1. 1. 5 | FOE ow e734 345 


aaf cartilage; g. 4. cartilagini ſubjacens, or under the 


HYPOCHYSIS, in medicine. ' See Hrrochrn al. 
HYPOCISTIS®*, YnOKI1ETIS, in medicine, a juice, 


| 


H-Y Þ 


HyPOCHONDRIACAL. Medicines, are remedies proper in the 
hypochandriacal diſeaſe:  _ | | . 
Such are all thoſe which tend to purify the blood, humours, 
and ſpirits; as chervil, haum, agrimony, and the other cepha- 
lic and cardiac herbs: ſuch alſo are thoſe which purge melan- 
choly or atribilis, and thoſe -which diſpel wind and vapours ; 


* 


and. all. medicines good for diſorders of the nerves, particular 
The other hypocanſium, was a ſort of fornax or oven to ö 'F 


vervain, both male and female ; but above all, frequent, gen- 
tle, anodyne purges. ....' ./-. ,  - 
HyYP0CHONDRIACAL Regions.. See Hy POCHONDRIA..., 
HYPOCHYMAY®, or Hyeocars1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
of the eyes, , popularly called a catara#. See CATARACT: 
The word is Greek, dre, which literally denotes ſhed- 
Aaing, effuſion, or pouring out; the diſeaſe having, formerly 


. * 


been ſuppoſed to ariſe from an effuſion of ſome viſcid humour 
upon the pupil. 3 


Fw rw 
* 


5 in the compoſition of theriaca, c. See THERIACA, 


The word is Greek, formed of ire, under, and ao., cis. 
The hypoci/tis is the juice of a ſhoot. or excreſcence of the 
fame name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind of ciſtus 
tree, called /edon or ladanifera ; common enough in the hot 
countries. See LADANUM. „ oy 
The ſhoot grows about a foot high; and one, two, or three 
inches thick; ſomewhat bigger at top than at bottom; ſoft, 


to ſpace with a ſort of rings, or browniſh' knots. 
When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and expreſs the 

juice: that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it come to 
the conſiſtence of a hard blackiſh extract, like Spaniſh liquo- 
rice. Then they make it up into little maſſes for carriage. 
It is of a tart iftringene taſte, and uſed to ſtop fluxes of the 
belly, vomitings, and hemorrhages ; though antieritly much 
more than at preſent. It is alſo an ingredient in treacle, and 
ſome unguents. , . BE 
It is ſometimes u 


the cellar, butteries, and the like places. 
The word is Greek, d oſetor, formed of dre, under, and vl, 
e j ee eee tt 


Hypocz0m,''YILOTAION;'in aſtrology, is a name given 


to the celeſtial houſes which are below the horizon; and eſpe- 
* Nl 


* 


cially the imum cli, or bottom of heaven. 


HY FO GAST RIC N, see Hyrocasr Rn. 


HyPoGasTRIC Artery,” is an artery ariſing from the iliaca in- 


terna, and diſtributed to the bladder, the rectum, and the 


genital parts, particularly in women. See ARTPRY. ; 
HyyocGAsTRIC Vein, ariſes in the ſame parts, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the iliaca interna. See Vein.” Rane 
HYPO GAST RIUM“, in anatomy, the lower part of the 
abdomen, or lower venter; commeneing from two or three 
inches below the navel, and extending to the os pubis. See 
Vaur IR, and AE. 
The word is Greek, formed of do, ſub, under, and yarng, 
n ee e en eee e ind ao, | 
HYPOGLOTTIS®, or Hyro tos 1s, in anatomy,' is 
a name given to two glands of the tongue. See TORE. 


lingua, tongue. | | 
There are four large glands of the tongue; two of them cal- 


one on each fide of the tongue. They ſerve to filtrate a kind 
of ſerous matter, of the nature of ſaliva, which they diſcharge 
into the mouth by little ducts near the gums. 
HyPoGLoTTiIs, or HyPoGLoss1s, in medicine, denotes an 
inflammation or ulceration under the tongue; called alſo ra- 
nula. See Ranula. © * OY 
HYPOMOCHLION *, in mechanics, the fulcrum of a 
lever; or the point which ſuſtains its preſſure, when employed 
either in raiſing or lowering bodies. See LEveR. © 
| ® The word is Greek, 6wopoxau, formed of de, ſub, under, 
and poxAa@-, vectis, lever. enn 
The pomochlion is frequently a roller ſet under the lever; 
or under ſtones, pieces of timber, &c. that they may be the 
more eaſily lifted up, or removed. . 
HYPOPYON®, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes, — It 
conſiſts in a collection of pus; under or behind the cornea ;; 
which ſometimes covers the whole pupil, and obſtructs the 
light. See Eye. an | LET ds 18 
The word is Greek, #wowvor; formed of de, /ub, under, 
and wyvoy, pus. 4 ä 1 9 2. e TH 
Some will have it the ſame with unguis; but the more accu- 
rate make a difference. See UN GUIs. | 
The bypopyori ariſes from a rupture of the veſſels in the uvea ; 


| of the blood therein, 


occaſioned either by ſome external violence, or the acrimony 


nt Pi 1 It 


ſucculent, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſurrounded from ſpace | 


> 
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*The word is Greek, compoſed of uwe, ſub, under, and yaoTla, 


led hypogtottides, ſituate under it, near the venæ ranulares; 
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de promoted. Ser SUPPUR ATION. 


Greek ones, c and v 


choſe rath 
An end was put to thefe logamachia s, in a ſynod, held at | 
Alexandria about the year 362, at which S8. Athanaſius aſſiſt- 
ed; from which time the Latins made no great ſcruple of ſay- 
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It is very difficult of cure. — The ſuppuration is to be pre- 
vented by proper cataplaſms; or, if theſe have not effect, is to 


HY PORCHEMA, in the Greek poetry, a poem compoſed 


in divers kinds of verſes, and of different lengths; but always 
very ſhort, and full of Pyrrhic feet, t. 


HYPOSPAT HISMUS®*, in the antient chirurgery; an ope- 
ration practiſed, by making three inciſions in the forehead,” to 
the very bone, about two inches long; in order to cut or di- 


vide all the veſſels between thoſe inciſions. The deſign of the 
operation was to prevent defluxions on the eyes. 


»The word is Greek, imooned1ou@-3 formed of dne, under, 
and Craby, ſpatula; by reaſon after the inciſions were made, | 
*. 2 thruſt a ſpatula all along between the pericranium and the 
n 4 ele ; — 14860 55 | 3 N 
HYPOSTASIS *, a. Greek term, literally ſignifying ſub- 


flance, or ſubhiſtence; uſed in theology for perſon, See PER- 
"SON. - l & wa bs » A 4 "A : 


»The word is Greek, d gανj,E‚ compounded of dre, /ub, un- 


der, and swnpu, flo, exifto, J ſtand, I exiſt; g. d.. ſub-fifentia. 
Thus we hold, that there is but one nature or eſſence in 


- God, but three hypo/aſes, or perſons. See Tir x, Ie, 
The term hypo/tafis is of a very antient ſtanding in the 


church. 8. Cyril repeats it divers times, as alſo the'phraſe | 


nion according to hypoſtaſis. The firſt time jt occurs in all 
cChriſtian antiquity, is in a letter of that father to Neſtorius, 
Vyhere he uſes it inſtead of @goowro, the word we common- 
Iy render perſon, which did not ſeem expreſſive epoygh. 
„The philoſophers, ſays S. Cyril, have allowed three Hy- 
© poflaſes: They have extended the divinity to three po- 


© flaſes: They have even ſometimes uſed the word trinity. 
© and nothing was wanting but to haye admitted the conſub- | 


( © ſtantiality of the three ee to ſhew the unity of the 
* divine nature, excluſive of all t iplicity in reſpect of diſtinc- 
s tion of nature, and not to hold it neceſſary to conceive any 
_— „ $36: 4640 > w7 Ye 44.4.7 rr 
reſpective inferiority of hypo/taſes. 


This term occaſioned great diſſentions in the antient church; 
firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards, alſo among the 


Latins. _ 1 n 
In the council of Nice, hypo/ta/is. was defined to denote 
the ſame with eſſence, or ſubſtance; ſo that it was hereſy to 


ſay that Jeſus Chriſt was of a different hypoſtaſis from the 
Father; but cuſtom altered its meaning. See AR TAN, and 


_ARIANISM 


ec LS onto 445440 24 a 1 by; 1 ert 129% ei OW 23,2 * 4 
In the necellity they were under of 9 themſelves 
ſtrongly againſt the Sabellians, the Greeks ma 


e choice of 


;rora045,;. and thus diſabled. them from 


diſtinguiſhing ence from hypoſtaſis, — For which, reaſon they 
r to uſe the term tres perſon, than tres bypoftaſes. 


ing. tres hypoftaſes; nor the Greeks: of three penſeus. Among 
the Creeks the cuſtom obtained to ſay pic 2oin, ge U 


cus, one eſſence, three ſubſtances,;, and among the Latins, not 


una eſſentia, tres ſubſtantiæ, but with the ſame meaning, ura 


efſentia, or ſubſtantia tres perſons. Some later Latin writers, 
to avoid the ambiguity of the words ſubſtance and: perſon, uſe | 
ſubſiſtence, and ſay, one eſſence, three ſubſiſtences. Thoſe 


who took the word hypo/tafis in its antient ſignification, could 


not bear to hear of three hypstaſes, which, according to them, 
were ſo many divine eſſences or ſubſtances. And yet they 
who uſed the word in the new ſenſe againſt the Sabellians, all 
along declared, that they meant by it three individuals, or| _ 
three ſubjects which ſubſiſt alike, and not three different eſ-| _ 


ſences or ſubſtances: fo that in their ſenſe, they admitted three 


76 40 in one and the ſame eſſence.— Others, by eſſence, 
4 under ft | 

to all men in the general; and by Hpeſtaſis, a ſingle nature, 
. peculiar to each individual, as each man in particular is a mo- 
dification of the whole human nature or eſſence. — But this 
laſt ſignification, which ſome attribute to S. Baſil, if applied 
to the Deity, would imply tritheiſm: for if the three perſons 


ood a common and indefinite nature, as humanity is 


in the Trinity be three hypoſtaſes, juſt as Peter, James, and 


John are, there are manifeſtly three Codes. £11 
HyPosTASs1s, in medicine, the ſediment of the urine, or that 
thick heavy part of the urine, which ſubſides and ſettles at 


bottom. See SEDIMENT ; ſee allo URINE.” 


HYPOSTATICAL, in theology; is a term uſed in ſpeaking 


of the myſtery of the incarnation. capes Lak 
Hypo/tatical Union, is the union of the human nature with 
the divine. See INCARNATION. | day. 

The Word was united hype/tatically to the human nature in 


the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt... See IRIN IT , 
HyPosTATICAL Principles, among the chemiſts, and parti- | 
cularly Paracelſiſts, are the three chemical elements, falt, 


AG gn 
- — * 


1 


r 
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ſulpbur, and mercury; ealled alſo the tris prime” 86s p. 
CIPLE, and ELEMENT. pri 48 bee PRix- 


HYPOTHECAY®, in the civil law, an obligation, whereby 


the effects of a debtor are made over to hi itor. 
a * See denten E. ys — l 1 —. + My 
The word comes from the Greek, 5 at Jet 
ſome obligation; of the verb — ran. — I 
jected; - uro, under, and TiO yp, pono, I put. : . 
As the hypotheca is an engagement procured 
the ſecurity of the creditor, e . means «wie 2 whe 
uſe of to ſecure to him the benefit of the convention Th 
uſe of the-pawn or pledge is the | moſt antient; which is al 
moſt: the ſame thing with the -hypotheca ;. all the differen, . 
conſiſting in this, that the pledge is put into the. creditors 
hands; whereas, in a ſimple hypotheca, the thing remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the debtor. It was found more eaſ and 
commodious to engage an eſtate by a civil covenant, — b 
an actual delivery: accordingly, the expedient was firſt ra 4 
tiſed among the Greeks; and from them the Romans — 
rowed both the name and the thing; only the Greeks * 
better to prevent frauds, uſed to affix ſome viſible mark 0 
the thing, that the public might know it was Iypothecats. 
' mortgaged by the proprietor : But the Romans, looking on 
5 _ vertiſements as injurious to the debtor, forbad the uſe 
of them. | | 88 
I The oman lawyers diſtinguiſhed four kinds of 55 hera's + 
T be conventional, which 2 with the will and crow of 


both parties: The legal, which was appointed by law, and 


- 5 . p 


for that reaſon called tacit: The pretor's' pledge, ben by 
the flight or non-appearing of the debtor, the creditor: was 
put in poſſeſſion of his effects: And the judiciary, when the 
creditor was put in poſſeſſion by virtue of a ſentence of the 
e en 5 e $5 m0 Ay wb Trina. 
The conventional hypotheca is ſub-divided into general and 
ſpecial, The hypotheca is general, when all the debter's ef- 
fects, both preſent and future, are engaged to the creditor. 
It is ſpecial, when limited to one or more particular things. 
For the tacit hypotheca, the civilians reckon no leſs than 
twenty ſix different ſpecies thereof, ß. 
HYPOTHENAR *, in anatomy, the ſecond muſcle of the 
little finger. See Muse LE, and FIR RR 
The word is compounded of dre, ſub, and therar, the hol- 
low of the hand. See TuxNA R. 105 ä 


The hypothenar ariſes from the little bone of the carpus, 
ſituate over the others, and is inſerted externally into the firſt 


bone of the little finger, which it ſerves to withdraw from 
the reſt, See ABDUCTOR. KU. | 


| The ſixth-and laſt muſcle of the toes is alſo called-Iypothenar, 


or abductor. See ABDUCTOR, eee 
HYPOTHENUSE x, or rather HYPO TENUSsE, in geo- 
metry, is the longeſt ſide of a right-angled triangle; or that 
ſide which ſubtends, or is oppoſite to, the right angle. See 
Fata“: e 
The word is Greek, dre lens c, ſubtendens, formed of d xe- 
rio, ſubtendo, I ſubtend.” - ee een 
Thus in the triangle KML, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 71.) the 
ſide ML, oppoſite to the Tight angle K, is called the - 
PPP erage Je RGA TAI R PATRON 
It Wal problem in . that in every rectili- 
near right-angled triangle, as KML; the ſquare of the Bypo- 
thenuſe, M L, is equal to the ſquares of both the other ſides, 
K L and K M. — This is particularly called the Pythagorean 
problem, from its inventor Pythagoras, who is faid to have 


ſacrificed à whole hecatomb to the muſes, in gratitude for their 
aſſiſting him therein. See PROBLEM, Se. 
HYPOTHESIS *, in logic, is a propofition or principle 
which we ſuppoſe, or take for granted, in order to draw 
concluſions therefrom, for the proof of a point in queſtion. 
See Pos1TION, and PRINC ITI. 
*The word is Greek, ao beit, formed of vno, ab, under, 
and 97518, paſitio; of ih, pono, I put. | 
In diſputation, they frequently make falſe hypotheſzs, in or- 
der to draw their antagoniſts into abſurdities ; and even in 
geometry, truths are, deducible from ſuch falſe hypotheſes. — 
Thus, it the sky ſhould fall, we ſhould catch larks: The 
conſequence is good, though drawn from a falſe hypotheſes. 
Every conditional or hypothetical propoſition, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed: into bypotbeſis and theſis : The firſt rehearſes the 
conditions under which any thing is affirmed or denied; and 
the latter is the thing itſelf affirmed or denied, See Hy ?0- 
nn, i. . wo | 
Thus, in the propoſition, A triangle is half of a parollelo- 
gram, if the baſes and altitudes of the two be equal: The 
latter part, is the hypotheſis, if the baſes, Wc. and the former 
the theſis, a triangle is half a parallelogram. See I yes1s. 
In ſtrict logic, we are never to paſs from the hypothe/is to the 
theſis ; that is, the principle ſupoſed muſt be proved to be 
true, ere we require the conſequence to be allowed. 


HyPoTHEs18, in phyſics, &c. denotes a kind of ſyſtem laid 
down from our own imagination, whereby to account for 
ſome phænomenon or appearance of nature. See PR- 


ENON, SYSTEM, Oc. 1 42 
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Thos we have. parbgſet to account for the tides, for gravity, | ganilas, "Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. They adored the moſt 


for magnetiſm, for the deluge, &c. See Tipzs,' Gr a- 


vir, *MacnaTIiSM, DELUGE, &c. | 


igh God with the Chriſtians ; but they alſo revered fire and 
lamps with the Heathens ; and: obſerved the ſabbath, and the 


The real and feientific-cauſes of natural things generally lie] diſtinction of clean and unclean things, with the Jews. 
very deep: Obſervation - and experiment, the proper means | Tie #Hp/faris bore à near reſemblance to the Euchites, or 
of arriving at them, are in moſt caſes extremely flow ; and | Maſſfalians. See Maszatian © tf to 

the human mind impatient: Hence we are frequently driven | H Y:S SOP, Hrssor us, à medicinal herb, of a detergent cleanſ- 


to feign or invent ſomething that may ſeem like the cauſe, | 


ing quality, and chiefly uſed in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs. 


and which is calculated to anſwer the feveral phænomena I See 'DETERGENT, | | 


ſo that ĩt may poſſibly. be the true cauſe. See Cave. 


It is a' ſtanding ingredient in peQoral aponeins. There is 


Philoſophers are divided as to the uſe of ſuch fictions or hy- Alſo a ſyrup, and a ſimple diſtilled water from it, uſed in the 
zs, which are much leſs current now than fotmerly.— ſhops. See WATER, &c. | e441) ry — 


* 


The lateſt and beſt writers are for excluding 
ſtanding wholly on obſervation and experiment. 
' RIMENT AL Philoſophy. | naps 


ypotheſes, and | It has allo a faculty to comfort and ſtrengthen ; and is pre- 
byp nh Pas valent againſt melancholy and phlegm.—fIt is propagated on- 


ly by lips. 


Whatever is not deduced from phænomena, ſays Sir Tfaac | Its tops and flowers reduced to powder, are by ſome reſerved 
| Newton, is an hypotheſis ; "and hypotheſes, whether meta-. © ſtrew upon the colder fallet herbs. See 8AL LET. LE 
. phyſical, or phyſical, or mechanical, or of occult qualities, HYSSOPIC Art, a name which Paracelſus gave to chymiſtry, 
have no place in experimental philoſophy. Phil. Nat. Prin. conſidered as that art purifies metals, minerals, &c. in alluſion 


Math. in Calce. See NRwWTON IAN. 


to that text in the Pſalms, Purge me with ep, and I 


The Carteſians take upon them to ſuppoſe what affections in], ſhall be clean. See CHVIMISTRY. Pa. 
the primary particles of matter i —1 juſt what figures, HYSTERALGY *®, in medicine, a pain in the matrix or 


What lituations they fing| womb, ,- occaſioned by Tome ac inflammation, or other diſorder 


for their purpoſe.— They alſo feign certain unſeen, unknown therein, See MATRIX. 


fluids, and endue them with the moſt arbitrary properties 


give them a ſubtility which enables them to pervade the pores 


* The word is compounded of the Greek v7:ga, matrix, womb, 
and e-, dolor, pain. 


5 


: : ; 1 > * Affection, or Paſſion, a diſeaſe in women 
of all bodies, and make them agitated with the moſt unac- HYSTERIC® Afton, , , 
countable notions.” But u not this to ſet aſide the real con- Alled alſo /ifocation of the womb, and fits of the mother. See 


ſtitution of things, and to ſubſtitute dreams in their place 


Truth is ſcarce attainable even by the ſureſt obſervations ; and 
will fanciful conjectures ever come at it? They who found 


[ UTERINE. 
* The word 1s Greek v gegi NG formed of Ur rea, womb. _ 
Hyſteric affeftion is generally uſed by authors oY 


4 FT ** n | ith hypochondriac aſfection; the two diſeaſes being ſuppoſe 
their ſpeculations on hypotheſes, even though they argue from Rk ob e wer, . e 
them regularly, according to the Rridteſt Jaws vf mechanics, to be, in reality, the ſame.— They only differ in point of 


may be ſaid to compoſe an elegant and artful fable; but it is 


ſtill only a fable. Cotes in Prefat. ad Newton, Princip. 


relation and circumſtance. | 
The hy/teric is properly a ſpecies or branch of the hypochon- 


A r hey driac, peculiar to women, and ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome 
HypoTHzsrs. ol che particwarly applied, in afironomy, tothe) * qiſorder of the womb.” See Hy pocnonDRIAc Aﬀection. 
everal ſyſtems of the heavens: or the divers manners where- a | 1e Gene 

in different aſtronomers have ſuppoſed the heavenly, bodies to One of the ſymptoms or effects of hypochondriac diſeaſes,” is 


be ranged, moved, &c. See SYSTEM. 


Tychonic. See PTOLEMAIC, COPERNICAN, Sc. 


convulſions, and fits not unlike thoſe of the epilepſy ; theſe 


The principal hypotheſes are the Ptolemaic, C mice, FRE 3 we call hy/teric fits; and the diſeaſe that produces them, the 


 byſteric affe&tion. Sydenham. 


e I | It is particularly denominated eric ſuffocation, from one of 
The Copernican is now become ſo current, and is ſo well war- | zi 5. 9 aeg eee d, * 
Anted by ebfervation; that the rezainers thereto, hold it in- its principal ſymptoms, which is a contraction of the breaſt, 


jurious to call it an hypotheſis. 


and a difficulty of breathing. See SUFFOCATION. 


Fr | "AF 8 N Some women under this diſorder, fancy a rope tied about their 
HYPOTHETICAL Propoſition, is a combination of two hee FRE 5” 
_ categorical propoſitions, the latter whereof follows from the e er Det e 


— 
- 


POSITION. -/ 


former, which is diſtinguiſhed by the particle 7. See Pro- 


their throats, which they cannot ſwallow, but ſtops their 
breath: ſome will even remain a good while as if really ſtran- 


* 


5 S 5 ed, without any ſenſe or motion. 
Such, e. g. are; If be be a man, he is an animal: If the. 1 oa an, = K 
| Turk | — 5 | . 3 you repent,” you: en, The more common ſymptoms or accidents of this diſeaſe, are 


given, See ConDITIONAL. 


a ſwimming of the head, dazzling of the eyes, inquietudes, 


HYPO TRACHELION in anatomy, denotes 1 pains of the abdomen, belches, nauſeas, vomitings, deliriums, 


er part of the neck. See NR Ck. 


convulſions. It is not always attended with all theſe ſymp- 


It is thus called from owe, fab, under, and reexm®, hs toms, but ſometimes with more, and ſometimes with leſs, 


neck. 


and thoſe more or leſs violent. 


HyPOTRACHELION, in architecture, is uſed for a little frieze Dr. Purcel deſcribes” a Her ic paroxyſm, as beginning with 
in the Tuſcan and Doric capital, between the aſtragal and| *7 ſenſe of coldneſs creeping up the back, and afterwards 


annulets; called alſo colerin, gorgerin, &c. See CoLARIN 
Se. +. — i , 


ſpreading over the whole body : then enſues a head-ach, and 


*| ſometimes a palpitation of the heart, with a fainting, from 


The word is alſo applied by 1 3 _ raf which the patient ſoon recovers. Sometimes, after the cold- 


ſenſe, to the neck of any column; or that part of the capi- 


tal thereof below the aſtragal. See Co Lu MN, and ASTRAGAL 


HYPO TVYPO SIS“, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a thin feel a ſenſe of cold in the crown of the head; and this he 
is ſo livelily deſcribed 50 painted, that it does not ſeem to 2 takes to be the chief diagnoſtic of the diſeaſe. | 


neſs, ſucceeds a remarkable heat, which brings on the fore- 
mentioned ſymptoms. — Baglivi adds, that eric women 


read, or heard, but actually ſeen, or preſented before the eyes. The ordinary cauſes of this diſotder are violent paſſions, rage, 


See DeSCRIPTION, CHARACTER, Ec. 


love, grief, ill news, ſweet ſmells, &c. As* for the popular 


The word is Greek, $zelvzuos, formed of the verb ctnclv- notion of malignant vapours ariſing from the womb, and oc- 
Flag 5 o caſioning all theſe ſymptoms, the learned all diſcard it, and 
ſeen 


thing be 
ſemblance. 


; of oro, under, and Tor@-, type, image, re- hold men as ſubject to the diſeaſe as women. The real cauſe 


is in the animal ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem; and the 


Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints the affection does not differ from the hypochondriac. | 
barbarity of Verres : Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere & furore in fo- For the cure; as many of the ſymptoms are convulſive, anti- 
rum venit. Ardebant oculi ; toto ex ore crudelitas emanabat, ſpaſmodics are indicated. During the paroxyſm, fetid things, 
Expectabant omnes quo tandem progreſſurus, aut quidnam ac-| Whether internally or externally applied, are of advantage 
turus eſſet; cum repente hominem corripi, atque in foro medio| particularly caftoreum, the ſmoke of burnt horn, or burnt 
nudari ac deligari, & virgas expedire jubet. Clamabat ille| feathers held to the noſe, Volatile ſpirits alſo help to wake 


he hypotypo 


miſer ſe civem #4 Romanum, &c. | 
larly Virgil, who abounds in paintings. 


the patient out of the paroxyſm ; as alſo tickling in the ſoles 


is frequently uſed by the poets, and particu of the feet. Where it is ſeverer than ordinary, recourſe 


muſt be had to puncture, ſcarification, veſicatories, cauſtics, , 


HYPOZOMA, in anatomy, a name given to ſuch mem-| &c. See HysTERICsS. © 


- branes as ſeparate two cavities. MEMBRANE. 


HYSTERICS, or HysTrrIc Medicines, are remedies pro- 


In this ſenſe, the mediaſtinum is a hypozoma. See M EDI- per to remove eric affections; particularly diſorders of the 


ASTINUM, 
n TT TIT 
HYPSILOTDES, in anatomy. See Hyorpes. 


made of worſhipping the moſt high God. 
AHſtot, higheſt. | 


HYPSISTARIT®, HipsisTARIANS, a ſect of heretics| the' tone of the womb. _ | | 
in the fourth century ; thus called from the proſeſſion they According to Dr. Quincy, hy/feric affections ariſe either from 


Tube doctrine of the Hypfifarians, was an aſſemblage of Pa-! which, in ſome ſorts of conſtitutions, ariſe to that degree, 


womb, See HysTERIC Affection. 


HYPSILOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, the fame with 22 There ate divers ſpecies of þy/terics : ſome evacuate or cleanſe 


the womb, by expelling any impurities lodged therein : others 
tend to ſtop immoderate fluxes thereof; and others ſtrengthen 


too titillating, or too uneaſy ſenſations: The former proceed 


The word is Greek, 930 1f a bos, formed from Tue. byp- from that irritation of the nerves, which the make and ſecre- 


tion of thoſe parts have naturally ſubjected them to, and 
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by Conso0NnNANT, tc. _ 
The Hebrews called the j conſonant jad, n from m hand 
and ſpace; in regard it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the hand | 
clenched, ſo as to leave the ſpace underneath void. With 
them, it was pronounced as the conſonant y, as it ſtill is 
among the Germans, and ſome other people. The Greeks 
had no j conſonant, and for that; reaſon uſed their vowel 1 
inſtead of it, as coming the neareſt in ſound, The French 
and Engliſh have two kinds of /, conſonants ; the firſt has | 
ſnuffling kind of found, and ſerves to modify that of the vow- 
els, pretty much in the manner of g; as in Few, juſt, jovial. 
the latter is pronounced like the Hebrew jod ; inſtances of | 
which we have in ſome of our words, which are indifferently 
. written with a y or an i before a vowel ; as, volage, voyage, 
| loial, loyal, &c. in which caſes, the f is apparently a conſo- 
nant, as being a motion of the palate, which gives a modifi- 


z in the ordinary 


J 


AO 
:23 to draiv the whole ſyſtem into diſorder, and becaſion a 
ſurprizing variety of ſymptoms; . 4. g. ſeveral ſorts of oonvul- 


ſions, and ſpe 
termed et uterini. See UTERINE. * 


Theſe diſorders: ſeem, moſt effeQtually allayed by fuch things | 


as are in a manner the reverſe; of -cordials, and are both in 
ſmell and taſte very offenſive and diſagreeable: they ſeem to 


| anſwer this end by ſuffocating, as it were, the ſpirits, -and 


damping their inordinate ſallies, ſo that ſuch ſtimulation cea- 
ſes, and the fibres return to their natural tone and motions : 
for, as what is grateful to the ſenſes, gives an inexpreſſible 
emotion to the fine nervous filaments; ſo does what is fetid 
and diſagreeable quite deſtroy that emotion, and deaden it: 
and as the former kind conſiſt chiefly of fine ſubtile volatile 
rts, by which, as before explained under CEPHALICs, 


f the are fitter to enter the nerves; ſo theſe are generally of 
a clammy viſcous contexture, and therefore the fitter to enve- 
lope and entangle that ſubtle juice; whereby its motion is 

much | retarded, and conſequently the fibres rendred leſs 


7 


ſpungy. 


cies of madneſs ; Which therefore are by ſome | 


| 


HYSTE 


LOGY: 
an anatomical diſſection of the uterus, or womb. See M 
OW 4 r 5 * 
We, he word is formed of the Greek, desen. . marry - 
and repro, ſeco, I cut, I diſſect. EE - Pg womb, 


HYSTERO TOMOTOCY,'YETE POTOMOTOKI, 


| 


in chirurgery, an operation more uſually called the G 
ſection. See CAsA RIAN. 4. 4 | jd = Cafarian 


HY TH, or HiTH, a port, wharf, or little: haven, to em. 


* * 


bark or land wares at, — Such is 9s 
, 1 . . . P ; * een-byth &c. 


W The ninth letter of the Engliſh alphabet, is both a vowel 
and a conſonant ; agreeable to which two different powers, | 
See LETTER, VowEI, 


it has two different forms. 


cation to the following vowel. See Cons0NANT. . 


The vowel 2, according to Plato, is proper for expreſſing fine 
and delicate, but humble things: on which account that verſe 


in Virgil, | 5 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt; 
which abounds in 1's, is generally admired. 


The vowel i was the only vowel which the Romans did not 
mark with a daſh of the pen, to ſhew. when it was long; in- 
ſtead of which, to denote it long, they uſed to make it bigger 
than ordinary, as in Plſa, Vluus, &c.—According to Lip- 
ſius, they repeated it when it was to be long, as in dii. They 
ſometimes alſo denoted the length of this letter by adding e 
to it, and turning it into a diphthong, as divei for divi, om- 


neis for omnis, &c. 


1, was antiently a numeral letter, and fignified a hundred, ac- 


cording to the verſe, 3 
I. c. compar erit, & centum fignificabit. 


when repeated, ſignifies as many units as it is repeated times. 


In abbreviatures and ciphers, I frequently repreſents the whole 
word Jeſus, whereof it is the firſt letter. See CHARACTER,&c. 
ABAJTAHITES, a ſect among the muſſulmen, who, ac- 
cording to Ricaut, teach, That God is not perfectly wile ; 
that his knowledge does not extend to every thing ; and 


25 


oman way of numbering, ſignifies one; and 


that time and experience have furniſhed him with the know-| 
ledge of many things whereof he was before ignorant. — 
Thus, ſay they, not being apprized from all eternity of eve-| 
ry event that ſhall happen in the world, he is obliged to go- 


JACK, in a ſhip, is that flag which is hoiſted up at the ſprit- 


JACK-Kech, is a name given by the populace to the public 


TACOB'S Srarr, a mathematical inſtrument for taking 
heighths, and diſtances ; the ſame with croſi:/taff.. See CRoss- 


JACOBINS, a name given in France to the religious who 


vern it according to the chance, and occurrence of thoſe events. 
See PROVIDENCE, PRESCIENCE, CONTINGENT, &c. 


ſail-top-maſt-head, - See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. n. 146. 
In falconry, Fack ſignifies the male of birds of ſport. See 
Hawk, and FALCON. | | : 


hangman. 8 | 3 Ane, 
ACK in a Lanthorn. See the article IIS Fatuus.. . . 


STAFF. | 


follow the rule of 8. Dominic, on account of their principal 


| 


| 


bus, it Paris; and which, before they became poſſeſſed of it 
in the year 1218, was an hoſpital of pilgrims, dedicated to 
the ſaid ſaint. See Dominican. ny aw 
Others maintain, that they bave been called Jacobins ever 
ſince they were eſtabliſhed in Italy, in regard they pretended 
to imitate the lives of apoſtles, | 
They are alſo called friars predicants, or preaching friars, 
and make one of the four orders of mendicants. See PREACHu 
ING, and MENDICANT. © 3 


JACOBITES, a ſect of heretics, who were antiently a 


branch of the Eutychians, and are ſtill ſubſiſting in the Le- 
vant. See EUTYCHIAN. © © 1 
They were ſo called from Facobus, James, of Syria, who 
was one of the heads of the Monophyfites, or ſectaries, who 
owned but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, See Monopnys:Te. 
The Monophyſites are a ſect of vaſt extent, comprehending 
the Armenians, Cophts, and Abyſſinians; but thoſe among 
them who are properly Facobites, are but few; and among 
thoſe too, there is a diviſion, ſome being Romaniſed, and 
\ Others perfectly averſe to the Romiſh church: each of which 
parties have their ſeveral patriarchs, the one at Caremit, and 
the other at Derzapharan, - ir nat e 
As to their faith, all the Monophy fites, both * Facobites and 
others, follow the doctrine - of Dioſcorus touching the unity 
of nature, and perſon in Jeſus Chriſt. See PzRsoN, 


Tacosire, in England, is a term of reproach beſtowed on ſuch 


perſons as diſallow the late Revolution, and ſtill aſſert the 
rights, and adhere to the intereſts, of the late abdicated king 
James and his line. See ABpicaTion, 


JACOB Us, a gold coin, worth 25 ſhillings ; ſo called from 


king James the firſt of England, in whoſe reign it was ſtruck. 
See Col N. 2 EE 
We ufually diftinguifh two kinds of Jacobus, the old and the 
new ; the former valued at 25 ſhillings ; weighing fix penny 
weight ten grains: the latter, called alſo Carolus, valued at 
23 ſhillings ; in weight five penny weight, twenty grains, 
JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering. on olive colour, much 
eſteemed for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of porphyry, 
agat, or jaſper, and only to be cut with diamond duſt. 
It is in mighty eſteem among the Turks and Poles, who a- 
dorn all their fine works with it, and eſpecially the handles 
of their ſabres. ü | 5 
This ſtone applied to the reins, is ſaid to be a preſervative 
from the nephritic colic. — M. Bernier tells us, that the ca- 
ravans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the Galibis 
prize it as highly as diamond. The natives of South Ame- 
rica value it on account of the virtues they attribute to it in 
the epilepſy, ſtone, and gravel. — In a treatiſe on it printed 
at Paris, it is called the divine fone. "LF 


— 


JALAP, JAL APIUM, or JaLayea, a root of a plant not 


7 - L 


much unlike our bryony, and therefore . by. ſome called 570. 
nia, Peruviana ; as being brought to us chiefly from Peru and 
New Spain, much uſed as a cathartic. . 
The mechoacan and this are reckoned of a ſpecies, and there 
fore as this is ſometimes called mechoacana nigra, that goes 
as often by the name of jalapium album. See MECHDACAN- 
As jalap does not appear to bave been known to the au. 
tients, it has its place in medicine only ſince thoſe parts of 
America which produce it, have been traded to by the Euro- 


er 11 DE 4046 SDL ERP a HE 5 Lov? £1 —_ 
That which breaks blackeſt, moſt brittle, ſound, and ſhining 


convent, which is near the gate of S. James, in Latin Jaco- 


withinſide, is the beſt,; by reaſon the reſinous parts, _ 


JAM JAN 
give it thoſe properties, are ſuppoſed to contain its tmedicinal | The higheſt dignity in this order, is that of grand maſter, 
virtues. * which has been united to the crown of Spain. — The knights 
Some take great pains to extract its reſin, which is to be done are obliged to make proof of their deſcent from families that 
with any ſpirituous menſtruum, and afterwards want correc- | have been noble for four generations on both ſides : they muſt 
tors for it: the moſt common is ſalt of tartar, or loaf ſugar 3 | alſo make it appear, that their ſaid anceſtors have neither been 
but if correcting conſiſts in ſeparating its parts, as it certainly | Jews, Saracens, nor heretics ; nor ever to have been called 
does, the drawing it from the root, and making it into a re-] in queſtion by the Inquiſition. 
fin, ſhould ſeem to be needleſs. — M. Boulduc, who has | The novices are obliged to ſerve fix months in the galleys, 
made ſeveral experiments on it, ſays, it is one of the beſt | and to live a month in a monaſtery, —Heretofore they were 
cathartics we have, taken as nature only has prepared it, See | truly religious, and took a vow of celibacy ; but Alexan- 
CATHARTIC, | der III. gave them a permiſſion to marry. They now make 
IAMBIC, a kind of verſe, found in the Greek and Latin] no vows but of poverty, obedience, and conjugal fidelity; 
poets ; conſiſting wholly, or at leaſt in great part, of iambus s, tO which, ſince the year 1652, they have added that of de- 
or feet ſo called. See IAM Bus. fending the immaculate conception of the holy virgin. — 
Tambic verſes may be conſidered, either with regard to the | Their habit is a white cloke, with a red croſs on the breaſt. 
diverſity, or the number of their feet : under each of which — This is eſteemed the moſt conſiderable of all the military 
heads there are diſtinct kinds, which have different names. — | orders in Spain: The king carefully preſerves the office of 
10. Pure iambics, are thoſe which conſiſt entirely of iambus's ; grand mafter in his own family ; on account of the rich re- 
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as the fourth piece of Catullus made in praiſe of a ſhip : venues and offices, whereof it gives them the diſpoſal, — 
Phaſelus ille, quem videtis hoſpites. The number of knights is much greater now than formerly, 
The ſecond kind are thoſe called ſimply iambics. — Theſe} all the grandees chuſing rather to be received into this, than 


have no iambus's but in the even feet, though there are ſome-| into the order of the golden fleece; inaſmuch as this puts 
times tribrachys's added to them, excepting to the laſt, which] them in a fair way of attaining to commands, and gives them 


zers; that is, of one, two, three, and four meaſures, becauſe in lieu of that a kind of cap, which they call zarcola, and 1 
a meaſure conſiſted of two feet; the Greeks meaſuring their * hood of the ſame ſtuff hanging on their ſhoulders. On 
verſes two feet by two feet, or by dipodys, or epitrites, join- ſolemn days they are adorned with feathers, which are ſtuck 
ing the iambus and ſpondee together. in a little caſe in the fore part of the bonnet. 

All the iambics hitherto mentioned are perfect; they have Ton arms, in Europe, in a time of war, are a ſabre, a ca- 
their juſt number of feet, without any thing either deficient | fabine, or muſquet, and a cartouch- box hanging on the left 
or redundant. — The imperfect iambics are of three kinds; 


* 
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ſide. —At Conſtantinople, in a time of peace, they wear only 
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is always an 1ambus; and in the uneven feet they have ſpon- many conſiderable privileges in all the provinces of Spain, but 11 
dees, anapæſts, and even a dactyl in the firſt: Such is that] eſpecially in Catalonia. 2 : : is 
of Medea in Ovid, | JANIZARIES*®, an order of infantry in the Turkiſh a 
Servare potui, perdere an pofſim rogas ? | armies 3 reputed the grand ſeignior's foot guards. See \ N 
The third kind are the free iambic verſes, in which it is not GUARD. Wi 
abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any iambus, exceptingin| Voſſius derives the word from genizers, which, in the Tur- 1th 
the laſt foot; of which kind are all thoſe of Phædrus: kiſh language, fignifies 2 homines, or milites : d'Herbelot Ell 
Amittit meritd proprium, qui alienum appetit. _— us, that amy i ſignifies a new band, or tr ooß > mo 11" 
In comedies, the authors feldom confine themſelves more, : ee ar gle Pee ow the the” Chriſtin * 44. 
frequently leſs, or wo 1 engel. 5 P _ and Terence : es whom he had taken from the Greeks, and inſtructing 0 on 
but the ſixth is always indiſpenſibly an iambus. them in the diſcipline of war, and the doctrines of their re- 1 
As to the varieties, occaſioned by the number of ſyllables ; ligion, ſent them to Hagi Bektaſche ( a perſon whoſe pretend- *+, 
— Dimeter tambic, is that which has but four feet: ed piety rendered him extremely revered among the Turks) 7%; 19 
Queruntur in ſylois aves. to the end that he might confer his bleſſing on them, and at . 
Thoſe which have fix, are called ?rimeters : Theſe are the the ſame time give them ſome mark to diſtinguiſh them from US 
moſt beautiful, and are uſed principally for the theater ; par- the relt of . e ay ee 8 blefing 1 his 1 
ticularly in tragedy; wherein they are vaſtly preferable to the 5 Pech ms OT nw _— Zr a i. 
verſes of ten or twelve feet, uſed in our modern drama ; in nicks Ras 55 n br 25 year of Chriſt 43 "3g bop 4 
rin gp > way, OE ooo to the nature of proſe, and ſavour| have ſtill retained the name jenitcheri, and the fur cap. ty bg 
eſs of art and affectation. ; | 5 1 
8 e tori As, in the Turkiſh army, the European troops are diſtinguiſh- 47 Wh 
| Tun cuſtas, &cc. | | ed from thoſe of Aſia; the janizaries are alſo diſtinguiſhed $41 455% 
Thoſe with eight, are called tetrameters, and are only uſed SOT of Conſtantinople, and of P amaſe 8 3%! ht 
in comedies : | Tuheir pay is from two aſpers to twelve per diem; for when 1 
n e wa lan e of le they have a child, or do any ſignal piece of ſervice, their pay 1 
crum. | pra] is augmented, See ASPER. | Wl... 
Some add an iambic monometer, with two feet: ; Their dreſs conſiſts of a dolyman, or long gown, with ſhort WE; 
| Firtus beat. ſleeves, which is given them annually by the grand ſeignior, i BM 
They are called monometers, dimeters, trimeters, and tetrame-| n the firſt day of Ramazan, They wear no turban, but Li "0 
bi 
the catalectic, which want a ſyllable : a long ſtaff in their hand. In Aſia, where powder and fire- 9 
Muſe Fovem canebant. | | arms are more uncommon, they wear a bow and arrows, with 1A | 
The brachycatalectic, which want an entire foot : + a porgniard, which they call hantare. a | 
| Muſe Fovis gnatæ. The janizaries were heretofore a body formidable even to 
The bypercataleic, which have either a foot or a ſyllable | tbeir maſters, the grand ſeigniors : Oſman, they firſt ſtripped 
too much : of his empire, and afterwards of his life; and ſultan Ibrahim 
Muſe ſorores ſunt Minervæ, they depoſed, and at laſt ſtrangled in the caſtle of the Seven 
Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. | towers: but they are now much leſs conſiderable. Their 
Many of the hymns and anthems uſed in the church, are number is, or ought to be, fixed to twenty thouſand. 
dlimeter iambics, that is, conſiſting of four feet. The janizaries are children of tribute, levied by the Turks 


TAMBUS®*, IAM Box, in the Greek and Latin proſody, a mene the Chriſtians, and bred up to the military life. They 
poetical foot, conſiſting of a ſhort ſyllable followed by a long are taken at the age of twelve years, to the end, that forget- 
one; as in | ting their country and religion, they may know no other 

1 parent, but the ſultan. However, generally ſpeaking, they 


Sie, Ney, Det, meas. | are not now-a-days raiſed by way of tribute ; for the carach, 
Syllaba longa brevi ſubjecta vocatur iambus, as Horace ex- | or tax, which the Turks impoſe on the Chriſtians, for al- 


preſſes it; who alſo calls the iambus a ſwift, rapid foot, Jowing them the liberty of their religion, is now paid in mo- 


pes citus. 3 ney; excepting in ſome places, where money being ſcarce 
The word, according to ſome, took its riſe from 7ambus, the x Prins P 7 y 7 . 


ſon of Pan and Echo, who invented this foot ; or perhaps, prank un Bs. K 3 as in Mingrelia, and 
who only uſed ſharp biting expreſſions to Ceres, when afflict- The off h 98 * l J= 3 
ed for the death of Proſerpite : Others rather derive it from | .* e, omcer who commands the whole body of janizaries, 
the Greek ., venenum, poiſon ; or from 1apCitu, maledico, 18 called Janzar agaſi in Engliſh, aga of the janizaries z 
I rail, or revile; becauſe the verſes compoſed of iambus's were | Who is one of the chief officers of the empire. See AGA. 
| at firſt only uſed in ſatire, See Iamsic,. Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet they 
JAMES —S. JAMES of the Sword, San JaGo del Eſpada, rarely marry, nor then, but with the conſent of their offi- 
a military order in Spain, inſtituted in 1170, under the reign| cers; as imagining a married man to make a worſe ſoldier 
of Ferdinand II. king of Leon and Gallicia. than a batchelor. 
Its end was, to put a ſtop to the incurſions of the Moors; | It was Oſman, or Ottoman, or, as others will have it, A- 
three knights obliging themſelves by a vow to ſecure the} murath, who firſt inſtituted the order of janizaries. The 
roads. | | were at firſt called jaja, that is, footmen, to diſtinguiſh them 
An union was propoſed and agreed to in 1170, between theſe] from the other Turks, the troops whereof conſiſted moſtly of 
and the canons of S8. Eloy; and the order was confirmed by] cavalry. See Span. 


the pope in 1175. | Vigenere tells us, that the diſcipline obſerved among the ja- 
Tos. +; | 5 2 nizaries, 
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nizaries, is extremely conformable, in a great many things, 
to that uſed in the Roman legions. See LEGION. 
ANIZARIES, at Rome, are officers, or penſioners of the pope, 
called alſo participantes, by reaſon of certain rights or dues 
which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expeditions of the 
Roman chancery. | 
Moſt authors are miſtaken in the nature of their office; the 
truth is, they are officers of the third bench, or college of 
the Roman chancery, — The firſt bench conſiſts of writers, 
the ſecond of abbreviators, and the third of janizaries ; who 
are a kind of correctors and reviſers of the pope's bulls. See 
BuLL. 

JANSENISM, the doQtrine of Cornelius Janſen, common- 
ly called Fanſenius, biſhop of Ypres in Flanders, with rela- 
tion to grace, and free-will. See Grace, c. 

Janſen made no great noiſe in the world, till after the 
death of its author, in 1638; when Fromond and Calenus, 
his executors, publiſhed his book, entitled Auguſtinus. See 

AUGUSTINUS, | 

The whole doctrine was reduced by the biſhops of France in- 

to five propoſitions, which follow: I. Some commands of 

God are impoſſible to righteous men, even though they en- 

deavour, with all their powers, to accompliſh them : the 

grace being wanting, by which they ſhould be enabled to 
perform them. II. In the ſtate of corrupted nature, a man 
never reſiſts in ward grace. III. To merit and demerit in 


the preſent ſtate of corrupt nature, it is not requiſite a man | 


ſhould have that liberty which excludes neceſſity: that which 
excludes conſtraint is ſufficient, IV. The Semipelagians ad- 
mitted the neceſſity of inward preventing grace to each act 
in particular, and even to the beginning of faith : but they 
were heretics, in regard they aſſerted that this grace was ſuch, 
as that the will of man might either reſiſt or obey it. V. It 
is Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt died, or ſhed his 


blood for all men in general, See CALVvINISM, PREDES- 


TINATION, Cc. 
Fanſeniſm conſiſts in maintaining theſe doctrines, which may 
be done two ways: 19. By aſſerting, that theſe propoſitions 
are ſound, and orthodox. 29. In affirming, that they are 
evil and heretical in the ſenſe wherein the church has condemn- 
ed them; but that this ſenſe is not that of Fanſenius. 
ar arc ond has been condemned by the popes Urban VIII, 
nnocent X, Alexander VII, and Clement XI. | 
JANUARY , the name of the firſt month of the year, 
according to the computation now uſed in the weſt. See 
MonrTH, and YEAR. | 
*The word is derived from the Latin Fanuarins, a name given 
it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, to whom 
they attributed two faces; becauſe, on the one fide, the firſt 
day of January looked towards the new year, and on the other, 
towards the old one. — The word Fanuarius may alſo be de- 
rived from janua, gate; in regard this month being the firſt, 
is, as it were, the gate of the year. 
2 was introduced into the year by Numa Pompilius; 
omulus's year beginning in the month of March. 
The Chriſtians heretofore faſted on the firſt day of January, 
by way of oppoſition to the ſuperſtition of the Heathens, who, 
in honour of Janus, obſerved this day with feaſtings, danc- 
ings, maſquerades, c. See Neꝛo-VE ARS-Day. 


JAPAN Earth, or Catechu, a medicinal ſubſtance, of a dark 


purple colour ; very auſtere upon the palate, ſeeming to melt, 


like bole, in the mouth, and leaving ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh | 


taſte behind it. | 
It is famous for ſtopping fluxes of all kinds : but to what 


kingdom or genus of bodies it belongs, is not well agreed on. 
See CATECHU, 


JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing, and drawing figures 


on wood, Cc. after the ſame manner as the workmen do 
who are natives of Japan, a famous iſland not far from the 
coaſt of China. | | 

The manner of japanning on wood, ordinarily practiſed among 
us, is ſaid to be this: They take a pint of ſpirit of wine well 
dephlegmated, and four ounces of gum lacca, (which laſt muſt 
be broke from the ſticks and rubbiſh) and bruiſing it roughly 
in a mortar, they put it to ſteep in ſpring-water, tied up in a 
bag of coarſe linnen, together with a little Caſtile ſope, for 
the ſpace of twelve hours. This done, they rub out all the 
tincture, and add to it a little allum, and reſerve it apart; 
then add as much maſtic and white amber, diſtilled in a ma- 
traſs, with ſpirit of wine, by a two days digeſtion, frequently 
ſtirring it, that it do not ſtick to the glaſs; then ſtrain and 
preſs it out into another veſſel. | 

T his done, they take the wood to be japanned, and cover it 
with a layer of this varniſh, till it be ſufficiently drenched 
with it; then taking ſome of the colour the figures are to be 
of, they incorporate it with ſeven times as much of the 
varniſh, and apply it with a pencil, going over each part 
three ſeveral times, each a quarter of an hour after the other : 
two hours after this they poliſh it with a peſtle, or Dutch 
reeds, 

As to the colours uſed in this art, for a fair red they take 
Spaniſh vermilion, with a fourth part of Venice laque : Black, 
they make of ivory calcined between two crucibles ; for blue, 


ICE 


they uſe ultramarine, and only twice as much Varniſh as co- 


lour. — The reſt are applied as above dir 

green, which is difficult to make fair and lied: — 
fore ſeldom uſed. — Thus far my author, on whoſe auth * 
I deſire this article may ſtand. D. Ruft. tom. I. 1 — 
will give much ampler and better inſtructions. See n 2 
tiſe Of Fapanning, Folio. Oxford, 1688, paſſim. 980 

Night JAr AN NIN, is performed by applying three or four 
layers with the colours firſt, then two of pure varniſh unco. 
loured, made according to the former proceſs. Before it 10 

dry, they ſift ſome venturine, or gold wire reduced to w 
der, over it, and then cover it with as many layers e 
varniſh, as render it like poliſhed glaſs; and laſtly, rub it os 

| with tripoli, oil of olive, or hatters felt. See VAarnisy 
JAR“, or JARR, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a big hel. 

ly, and two handles, 
The word comes from the Spaniſh, jarra, or jarro, which ſig. 
nify the ſame, 8 

JAR is uſed for a ſort of meaſure, or fixed quantity of divers 

things. — The jar of oil, is from eighteen to twenty ſix 
8 the jar of green ginger, is about an hundred pound 
weight. 

JAS PER“, Jaspis, a ſort of precious ſtone, chiefly opake, 
but ſometimes tranſparent in certain parts; not much different 
from the agate, excepting in this, that it is more ſoft, and 
does not take ſo good a poliſh. See AGATE. 

* The word is Hebrew, and has neither been changed by the 
Greeks, Latins, nor us: ſome Greek verſions give it the name 
of bery]. Onkelos calls it panther, in regard of its being ſpot- 
ted like that animal. 

In ſome of theſe, nature has amuſed herſelf, in repreſenting 
rivers, trees, animals, landskips, &c. as if they were painted, 
— The florid jaſper, found in the Pyreneans, is uſually 
ſtained with various colours; though there are ſome that have 
but one colour, as red, or green ; but theſe are the leaſt va- 
luable: The moſt beautiful is that bordering on the colour of 
lacca, or purple; next to that, the carnation ; but what is 
now moſt valued, is the green ſpotted with red. See GEM, 
and PRECIOUs Stone. | 

JATRALIPTIC, I1ATPAAEINTIKH, that part of phy- 
ſic which cures by unguents and frictions; the application of 
fomentations, plaſters, Sc. See UNxOuEN T, FRICTION, e. 
It was one Prodicus, a diſciple of Æſculapius, and native of 
Selymbria, who firſt inſtituted the zatraliptic art. 

JAVELIN, a kind of ſpear, or half pike, uſed by the antients 
both on horſeback, and on foot. See Pike. 

It was five foot and a half long, and the fteel, wherewith it 
was headed, had three ſides or faces, which all terminated in 
a point. 

JAUNDICE *, a diſeaſe conſiſting in a ſuffuſion of the bile, 
and rejection thereof to the ſurface of the body, whereby the 
whole exterior habit is diſcoloured. See BILE. 

* The word is derived from the French, jauni/e, yellowneſs, of 

jaune, yellow. | 
Of this there are three kinds; the firſt, properly called the 
jaundice, or yellow jaundice, is owing to the yellow bile, 
which, in this caſe, is too exalted, or too abundant in the 
maſs of blood; or perhaps to an obſtruction of the glands of 
the liver, which prevents the galls being duly ſeparated from 
the blood: of to a ſtoppage of the porus bilarius, or the like 
means, whereby the mixture of that fluid with the aliment in 
the inteſtines is prevented. | 
The ſecond, called the black jaundice, is owing to the ſame 
bile's being mingled with acids. 
The third, bordering on green, takes its riſe alſo from a mix- 
ture of bile with an acid: — This is uſually called the che- 
roſis, or green ſickneſs ; and is a diſtemper pretty common in 
oung women, See CHLOROsIS. 

i the yellow jaundice, the albuginea, or white of the eye; 
and the skin, are chiefly yellow; and befides, troubled with 
an itching. — In the black jaundice, the natural colour is 
loſt, by reaſon of an atrabilary humour ſpread underneath 
the skin: it firſt appears browniſh, and afterwards of a lead 
colour. | 
The jaundice often proves a forerunner of the dropſy. — A 
doctor of the faculty of Montpellier, calls the yellow jaun- 
dice, attended with periodical pains, a rheumatiſm of the liver; 
and another of the ſame place calls it, a quartan ague of the 
liver. 
The acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, is ſaid to be an excellent re- 
medy againſt the jaundice. : 

AW, in anatomy. See the article MAxILLA. 

IC AD Es, the name of an antient feaſt, celebrated every month 
by the Epicurean philoſophers, in memory of their maſter E- 
picurus. See EPICUREAN. | 1 
The day on which it was held, was the twentieth day of the 
moon, or month; which was that whereon Epicurus came 
into the world: And hence came the name icades, from una, 
a ſcore, of tix0os, twenty, | Wy 

hey adorned their chambers on this day, and bore his image 
in ate about their houſes, making ſacrifices, &c. See FEAST: 

ICE, a brittle, tranſparent body, formed of ſome fluid frozen 


or fixed by cold, c. See FREEZING. Tombs 
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— | 
Towards the poles are found vaſt piles of ice, reaching two 
or three hundred feet above the ſurface of the water, and ap- 
pearing like iſlands ; about whoſe origin there are different 
opinions : ſome aſcribe them to ſnow, which falling in great 
abundance in theſe cold climates, and melting in the ſea, ac- 
cumulates gradually, till thoſe huge heaps are at length form- 
ed: But the more common opinion is, that this ice is form- 
ed from the freſh waters which flow from the neighbouring 
lands. See SN O w. | 
Bartoli has written an Italian treatiſe expreſly on Ice and Coa- 
gulation. And the Acta Eruditorum furniſh us with an ac- 
count of a French author on the ſame ſubject. See Coa- 
GULATION, and CoLD, 
I CH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of Wales, 
ſignifying in High Dutch, I. ſerve. See Morro. 
Sir Henry Spelman judges it to be Saxon, Ic Sien, Ic thien ; 
the Saxon ö d, with a tranſverſe ſtroke 8, being the ſame 
with th, and ſignifying, J ſerve, or am a ſervant ; as the mi- 
niſters of the Saxon kings were called thiens. See THANE. 
ICHNOGRAPHYY, in perſpeCtive, the view of any thing 
cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at the baſe, or 
bottom of it. See PERSPECTIVE. 
The word is derived from the Greek, ve, * foot-ſtep, 
and D, ſcribo, I deſcribe ; as being a deſcription of the 
footſteps, or traces of a work. 
Tchnography, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
plan, geometrical plan, or ground-plot of any thing. See 
PLAN. | 

TcHNOGRAPHY, in architecture, is a tranſverſe ſection of a 
building, exhibiting the circumference of the whole edifice, 
and of the ſeveral rooms and apartments in the given ſtory ; 
together with the thickneſs of the walls, and partitions, the 
dimenſions of the doors, windows, and chimneys ; the pro- 
jectures of the columns, and peers ; with every thing viſible 
in ſuch ſection. N 
The drawing or deſigning of this is properly the work of the 
maſter - architect or ſurveyor, being indeed the moſt difficult 
of any. See BUILDING. 

IcHNOGRAPHx, in fortification, denotes the plan or repre- 
ſentation of the length and breadth of a fortreſs, the diſtinct | 

parts of which are marked out, either on the ground itſelf, 
or upon paper. See FoRTIFIED Place. 

ICHOGLANS®, the grand ſeignior's pages, ſerving in the 

ſeraglio. See PAGE, c. | 

The word, according to ſome authors, is compoſed of the 

two Turkiſh words, ich, or itch, which ſignifies eoithin, and 
oglan, page. In which ſenſe ichoglan is a page ſerving within- 
fide the palace, ar ſeraglio. Others derive it from the bar- 
barous Greek, 8 ſrox &., which was formed from the 
Latin, incola. Theſe two etymologies give nearly the ſame 

ſenſe to ichoglan, taking incola for domũs incola. 
They are the children of Chriſtians, and are bred up in an 
auſterity ſcarce to be conceived, Theſe the ſultan prefers to 
offices more or leſs conſiderable, as they appear more or leſs 
capable and devoted to his ſervice ; but it is to be obſerved, 
they are incapable of offices till forty years of age, unleſs 
they have ſome particular diſpenſation from the grand ſeignior. 
They are educated with a great deal of care in the ſeraglio's 
of Pera, Adrianople, and Conſtantinople. They are under 
the direction of a capi aga, who preſides over their exerciſes, 
and treats them with a world of ſeverity. They are divided 
into four odas, or chambers, where, according to their ſeve- 
ral talents, or inclinations, they are inftruted either in the 
languages, religion, or exerciſes of the body. See Ora. 

ICHO R“, properly ſignifies a thin watry humour, like ſe- 
rum ; but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing 
from ulcers; called alſo ſanizs. See SANIEs. | 

The word is originally Greek, Ixwe ; where it ſignifies any Bu- 
mour, or humidity. | 

ICHTHYOCOLLA*®, popularly called i/inglaſs, a medi- 
cinal ſubſtance procured from a Sta, common 1n the Da- 
nube; which has no bones but about the head. 

The word is Greek, 1x0voxeoAna, formed of xh, piſcis, fiſh, 

and x AA, gluten, glue. | 

After it is cut in ſmall pieces, they boil it in water to a thick 
jelly ; which is ſpread abroad and dried, then rolled up, and 
brought to us in the form we ſee it in the ſhops. 
It is of a very glutinous quality, and conſequently good in 
all diſorders, which ariſe from too thin, and ſharp a ſtate of 
the fluids. 

ICHTHY OPHA GIF, Fihreaters, a name given to a 
people, or rather to ſeveral different people, who lived wholly 
on fiſhes, See FISH. 

The word is Greek, I x0vopaſ, 085 compounded of ; xbvs, piſcis, 
mw fiſh, and @aſur, edere, to eat. 
The Ichthyophagi ſpoke of by Ptolemy are placed by Sanſon 
in the provinces of Nanquin and Xantong. Agatharccides 
calls all the inhabitants between Carmania and Gedroſia by 
the name Ichthyophagi. 
From the accounts given us of the Ichthyephagi by Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. it appears, indeed, that 
they had cattle, but that they made no uſe of them, except- 
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large fiſh - bones, the ribs of whales ſerving them for their 
beams. The jaws of theſe animals ſerved them for doors, 
and the mortars wherein they pounded their fiſh, and baked 
it at the ſun, were nothing elſe but their vertebrz, 
ICONOCLASTES“, or IconociasTmz, breakers of 
images; a name which the church of Rome gives to all who 
reject the uſe of images in religious matters. See IMAGE. 
The word is Greek, EixoyoxAx5 5 3 formed from , imago, 
image, and xxa gu rumpere, to break. 
In which ſenſe, not only the reformed, but ſome of the 
eaſtern churches are called Iconoclaſtes, and eſteemed by them 
heretics, as oppoſing the worſhip of the images of God and 


churches. See LATRIA, Worsnire, Cc. 

ICONOGRAPHIA®, the deſcription of images, or an- 
tient ſtatues of marble, and copper; alſo of buſts and ſemis 
buſts, penates, paintings in freſco, moſaic works, and antient 
pieces of miniature. Sce Ax 1E, STATUE, &c. 

* The word is Greek, Eixoroſga1a, derived from e, image, 
and yea, ſcribo, I deſcribe. 

ICONOLATRA®, or IcoxoLATER, one who worſhips 
images; a name which the Iconoclaſtes give to thoſe of the 
Romiſh communion, on account of their adoring images, and 
of rendering to- them the worſhip only due to God. 

* The word comes from the Greek, «xr, and AuTeevw, colo, I 
worſhip. See IAE, IpoLATRT, &c. 

ICONOLOGTIA*, the interpretation of antient images, 
monuments, and emblems. 

The word is formed from the Greek, u, and A«ſw, I ſpeak. 

ICOSAHEDRON, a regular body, or ſolid, terminated 
85 twenty equilateral and equal triangles. See Bop v, and 

OLID. | 
The zcoſahedron may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty 
triangular pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center of a 
ſphere, imagined to circumſcribe it; and therefore have their 
heighths and baſes equal: wherefore the ſolidity of one of 
thoſe pyramids, multiplied by 20, the number of baſes, gives 
the ſolid content of the icoſahedron. | 

ICTERIC*, a term in phyſic, applied to ſuch perſons as 

have the jaundice, which the Latins call :&erus, aurigo, or 

morbus regius. See JAUNDICE. | 

*The word is derived from the Greek ee, which ſignifies 

the ſame, and which ſome derive further from x N, a kind of 
weaſel with yellow eyes, 

eric medicines are thoſe preſcribed in caſes of the jaundice. 

IDEA“, 1AEA, the image, or reſemblance of a thing, which, 

though not ſeen, is concieved by the mind. See IMAGE. 
The word is Greek; Cicero renders it in Latin by exemplar, 

and exemplum ; and Plato himſelf, in ſome places, by na2xJ ſpa. 
See ExEMPLAaR.—Cicero, in his Topics, alſo expreſſes it by for- 
ma, and ſpecies. See Form, and Syecies., | 

Plato has only given the idea of a perfect commonwealth : 
Plato ideam tantum adumbravit, ſeu depinxit perfecti flatus 
reipublice, Cic. See NoT1on. 
Ip EA, in pſychology, denotes the immediate object of the mind 
about which we are employed, when we perceive or think of 
any thing. See THINKING and NoTI1on, 
Thus, when we look at the ſun, we do not ſee that luminary 
itſelf, but its image or appearance conveyed to the ſoul by the 
organ of ſight; and this image we call idea. 
The origin of ideas has been a long time diſputed among 
philoſophers. The Peripatetics maintain, that external ob- 
jets emit ſpecies which reſemble them all around; and that 
theſe ſpecies ſtriking on our ſenſes, are by them tranſmitted to 
the underſtanding ; that being material and ſenſible, they are 
rendered intelligible by the active intelleR, and are at-length 
received by the paſſive. See SPECIEs, VISION, &c, 
Others are of opinion, that our ſouls have of themſelves the 
power of producing ideas of things we would think upon; 
and that they are excited to produce them by the impreſſions 
which objects make on the body; though theſe impreſſions 
are not images in any reſpect like the objects that occaſioned 
them. And in this, ſay they, it is, that man is made after 
the image of God, and that he partakes of his power; for 
as God made all things out of nothing, and can reduce them 
to nothing when he pleaſes, ſo man can create as many idea: 
as he pleaſes, and annihilate them when he has done. 

Others maintain, that the mind has no occaſion ſor any thing 


and its own perfections, it is able to diſcover all things that 
are without. Others, with Deſcartes, hold, that our ideas 
were created and born along with us. 

Malebranche and his followers aſſert, that God has in himſelf 
the ideas of all the beings he has created; that thus he ſees 
all things, in conſidering his own perfections to which they 
correſpond ; and that as he is intimately united to our ſouls 
by his preſence, our mind ſees and perceives things in him 


by all our ideas. He adds, that though we ſee all ſenſible 
and material things in God, yet that we have not our ſenſa- 
tions in him, When we perceive any ſenſible object, in our 
perception is included both a ſerffation and a pure idea. 


ing to feed their fiſn withal. They made their houſes of | 


The ſenſation is a modification of the ſoul, and it is God 
| who 


the ſaints, and breaking their figures and repreſentations in 


beſides itſelf to perceive objects; and that by conſidering itſelf 


which repreſent created beings; and that it is thus we come 
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who cauſes it in us: but for the idea joined with the ſenſati- 
vn, it is in God, and it is in him that we ſee it. | 
The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of ideas. — The firſt 
innate; ſuch is that we have of God, as of a being infinitely 
perfect. The ſecond adventitious; which the mind receives 
in proportion as bodily objects preſent themſelves to our ſenſes : 
- Such'is the idea of wy ſound, figure, light, &c. — The 
third, according to theſe philoſophers, are factitious; which 


are thoſe which the mind forms, by uniting and aſſembling |- 


the ideas which it already had : and theſe are called complex, 

But Mr, Locke ſeems to have put this matter out of diſpute ; 

having made it appear that all our. ideas are owing to our 

ſenſes; and that all innate, created, and factitious ideas, are 
mere chimera's. See INNATE. 

Our mind, he ſhews, has not abſolutely any ideas beſides 

thoſe preſented to it by the ſenſes, and thoſe which it forms 


by its own operations, on thoſe others which the ſenſes fur- | 


niſh, So that a man deſtitute of one of his ſenſes, would 


never have any idea belonging to that ſenſe z and ſuppoſing | 


him deſtitute-of all the ſenſes, he would never have any idea 
at all; external objects having no other way of producing 
ideas in him, but by means of ſenſation. He would have no 
idea, not even of reflexion; becauſe in wanting all ſenſation, 
he wants that which ſhould excite in him the operations of 
his mind, which are the objects of his reflexion. 
It is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no general 
truth, or firſt principle inherent in the ſoul, and created 
with it; no immediate object of the mind before it had per- 
ceived external objects by means of the ſenſes, and reflected 
on that perception. Thoſe ideas only ſeem to be innate, 
becauſe we find we have them as ſoon as we come to the 
uſe of reaſon; but are, in effect, what we formed from the 
ideas wherewith the mind was inſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. 
Thus, when the mind is employed about ſenſible objects, it 
comes by the ideas of bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard, &c. 


which we call ſenſation; and when employed about its own | 


operations, perceiving and reflecting on them as employed 
about the ideas before got by ſenſation, we get the ideas of 
perception, thinking, doubting, willing, &c. which we call 
imward ſenſation or reflexion : and theſe two, vix. external 

material things as the objects of ſenſation, and the operations 
of our own minds as the objects of reflexion, are the only 

- originalsFwhence all our ideas have their riſe, — When we 
have conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral modes and combina- 
tions, we ſhall find they contain our whole ſtock of ideas; 

- inſomuch, that the underſtanding does not ſeem to have the 
leaſt glimmering of any ideas that it did not receive from one 
of thoſe ſources. See SENSATION, and REFLExION. 
And thus far the mind appears merely paſſive, as not having 
it in its power to chuſe whether it will have theſe firſt be- 
ginnings or materials of knowledge, or not. For the objects 
of ſenſe will obtrude their ideas upon the mind, and the ope- 
rations of the mind will not let us be without ſome (how- 
ever obſcure) notion of them. See KNowLEDGE. 

Ideas are divided into ſimple and complex. 

Simple IDE As, include all thoſe which come into the mind 
by ſenſation ; and though the qualities of bodies that 
affect our ſenſes are in the things themſelves ſo mixed 

and united, that there is no ſeparation between them; 
yet the ideas they produce in the mind are ſimple and un- 
mixed. Again, ſome of theſe ideas we acquire purely by 
means of one ſenſe; as the ideas of colours only by the eye, 
of ſounds by the ear, of heat by the touch, Cc. Other 
ideas we gain by ſeveral ſenſes; as of ſpace, extenſion, figure, 
reſt, motion, &c. for theſe have their effect both on the 

| ſight and the touch. There are other ſimple ideas, again, 
formed in the mind both by ſenſation and reflexion jointly ; 
as thoſe of pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, ſucceſ- 

ſion, &c. And of ſome of theſe kinds of ideas are all, or 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which 
the mind hath, and out of which is made all its other 
knowledge. | 
The better to comprehend the nature of ſimple ideas, it 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh between them as they are 
ideas or perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifica- 
tions of the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us, that we 
may not think, as is uſually done, that they are exactly the 
images and reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the object : 
for moſt of thoſe of ſenſation are in the mind no more the 
likeneſs of any thing exiſting without us, than the names that 
ſtand for them are the likeneſs of the ideas. See Bop v. 
But here the qualities of bodies which produce thoſe ideas in 
our minds are to be diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſecondary. 
Primary qualities are ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the 
body, in what ſtate ſoever it be; and ſuch as our ſenſes con- 
ſtantly find in every particle of matter; which are ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, mobility, and the like. Secondary quali- 
ties are ſuch as are, in reality, nothing in the objects them- 
ſelves, but only powers to produce various ſenſations in us by 
means of their primary qualities; that is, by the figure, bulk, 
texture, &c. of their particles, as colour, ſounds, taſte, c. 


| blances of them, and their patterns do real! 


See QUALITY, 


| 


/ 


apt _.. 
Now the ideas of primary qualities are in ſome ſenſe reſe 
dies themſelves ; but the ideas produced — err bo- 
condary qualities, have no reſemblance of them at all * 
is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the bodies the There 
that occaſion them. They are in the bodies we den oo 
e 


from them, only a power to produce thoſe ſenſation. : 
and what is ſweet, warm, blue, c. in rom Nw; 
re 


than the bulk, figure and motion of the particles. of the bo- 


dies themſelves that we call ſo. See Bo 
The mind has ſeveral faculties of managi 8 
ideas, which are worthy of notice; 3 — 9 
3 Juſtly, ans a e rightly, between one 24 
another; in which ” | 
rer MENT. ny. eee Judgment, See 
29, That of comparing them one with another ; 

of extent, degree, time, place, or any other — — 
of relation, or dependance one on another. See * 


DY, and Ex IST 


RISON. 


3. That of compounding or putting together the f 70 
received by ſenſation and 65? lng 1 5 to nah ou 
plex 8 See COMPOSITION, eee 
4. Children, by repeated ſenſations, having got ſors” ; 
fixed in their memories, by degrees learn * uſe of. : 
and when they can ſpeak articulately, they make uſe of words 


to ſignify their ideas to others. See Wor, and LAN duAGE 


Hence, the uſe of words being to ſtand as outward marks of 
our internal ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from parti- 
cular things; if every particular idea that we take in ſhould 

have a particular name affixed to it, names would grow end- 

leſs, — To prevent this inconvenience, the mind has ano- 
ther faculty, whereby it can make the particular ideas re- 
ceived from ſuch objects, become genen, which is done 

by conſidering them as they are in the mind ſuch appearances, 
ſeparate from all other exiſtences, and circumſtances of 85. 
iſtence, as time, place, and other concomitant ideas: And 
this is called ahHraction; whereby ideas, taken from particu- 
lar things, become general repreſentatives of all of that kind, 
and their names general names, applicable to whatever exiſts 
conformable to ſuch abſtract ideas, Thus, the ſame colour 


being obſerved to-day in chalk or ſnow, which we obſerved 


yeſterday in paper or milk, we conſider that appearance a- 
lone, make it a repreſentative of all the ſame kind, and give 
it the name of whiteneſs ; by which ſound we always ſignify 
the ſame quality, whereſoever to be met with or imagined, 
See GENERAL Term, and ABSTRACTION. 

From the powers of combining, comparing, and ſeparating, 
or abſtracting ſimple ideas, acquired by ſenſation and reflexi- 
on, all our complex ideas are formed; and, as before, in the 
perception of ideas, the underſtanding was paſſive, ſo here 
it is active, exerting the power it hath in the ſeveral acts and 
faculties above mentioned, in order to frame compound 
ideas. | | 


Complex Ip R as, though their number be infinite, and variety 


endleſs, yet may they all be reduced to theſe three heads, viz, 
modes, ſubſtances, and relations. — Modes are ſuch complex 
ideas, as however compounded, are not ſuppoſed to exiſt by 
themſelves, but are conſidered as dependencies on, or affec- 
tions of ſubſtances ; ſuch are the ideas ſignified by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. 

Theſe are of two kinds: 19. Such as are only variations, or 
different combinations of the ſame ſimple idea, without the 


mixture of any other, as a dozen, a ſcore, &c. which may 


be called ſimple modes. 29, There are others compounded of 
ſimple ideas of ſeveral forts put together, to make one com- 
plex one, as beauty, theft, Sc. See Mopz. 
Sublances have their ideas from ſuch combinations of ſimple 
ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtin particular things ſub- 
ſiſting by themſelves ; in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea 
of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief, See 
SUBSTANCE. 7; 
Relations are a kind of complex ideas, ariſing from the con- 
ſideration or compariſon of one idea with another. Of theſe 
ſome only depend on the equality or exceſs of the ſame ſim- 
ple idea in ſeveral ſubjects, and theſe may be called pro- 
portional relations; ſuch as equal, more, bigger, ſweeter, — 
Another occaſion of comparing things together, is owing to 
the circumſtances of their origin and beginning; which, not 
being afterwards to be altered, make the relations depending 
thereon, as laſting as the ſubjects to which they belong. Thus 
it is with natural relations, as father, mother, uncle, couſin, 
&c. Thus alſo it is with relations by inſtitution, as prince 
and people; general and army, c. As to moral relations, 
they are the conformity or diſagreement of mens free ac- 
tions to laws and rules, whether human or divine, See RE- 
LATION. 8 

Further, ideas may be divided into clear or diſtinct, and ob- 


| ſcure, or confuſed. | 
Simple IDE as are clear, when they continue ſuch as the ob- 


jects repreſent them to us when our organs of ſenſation are 


in a good tone and order; when our memories retain oo 
— an 


IDE 
and can produce and preſent them to the mind whenever it 


mind ſees that theſe ſimple ideas are ſeverally different one 
from another. The contrary to which is what we call ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion of ideas. See NoTION, OBscuriTy, 
& | | 


c. 

Again, ideas, with reſpect to the objects whence they are 
taken, or which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent, come under 
a threefold diſtinction; being, either real or fantaſtical; true 

or faye 3 adequate or inadequate. 

By Real IDE as, are meant ſuch as have a foundation in na- 

ture, ſuch as have a conformity with the real being or ex- 
iſtence of things, or with their archetypes. 


Fantaſtical IDE As, are ſuch as have no foundation in nature, | 


nor any conformity with that being to which they are re- 
ferred as their archetypes. | 

All our ſimple ideas are real; not that they are images or 
repreſentations of what does exiſt, but as they are the cer- 
tain effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our 
maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations. They are real ideas 
in us, in regard, by them we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are 
xeally in the bodies themſelves ; their reality lies in the ſteady 


correſpondence they have with the diftin& conſtitutions of | 


real beings, but whether with thoſe conſtitutions as cauſes or 
patterns, it matters not, ſo long as they are conſtantly pro- 
duced by them. | 

As to complex ideas, in regard they are arbitrary combina- 
tions of ſimple ideas put together, and united under one ge- 
neral name, in forming whereof the mind uſes its own liber- 
ty, ſome are found real, and ſome imaginary. 1. Mixed 
modes and relations having no other reality than what they 
have in the minds of men, are real; nothing more being re- 
quired to their reality, but a poſſibility of exiſting conform- 
able to them. Theſe ideas being themſelves archetypes, can- 
not differ from their archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, 
unleſs any one jumbles inconſiſtent ideas in them: Indeed, 
thoſe that have names aſſigned to them, ought to have a 
conformity to the ordinary ſignification of thoſe names, to 
prevent their appearing fantaſtical. 20. Our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances being made in reference to things exiſting with- 
out us, whoſe repreſentations they are thought, are no fur- 
ther real, than as they are combinations of ſimple ideas really 
united and co-exifting in things without us. Thoſe are fan- 


taſtical, that are made up of ſeveral ideas that never were | 


found united ; as centaur, &c. 

As to True and Falſe Ib EAS, it may be obſerved, that truth 
and falſhood in propriety of ſpeech belong only to propoſi- 
tions; and when ideas are termed true or falſe, there is ſome 


tacit propoſition, which is the foundation of that denomina- | - 


tion. Our ideas being nothing elſe but appearances or per- 
ceptions in the mind, can no more be ſaid to be true or falſe, 
than ſingle names of things can be ſaid to be ſo; for truth 


and falſhood lying always in ſome affirmation or negation, 


our ideas are not capable of them, till the mind paſſes ſome 

Judgment of them.—In a metaphyſical ſenſe they may be ſaid 
to be true, i. e. to be really ſuch as they exiſt ; though in 
things called true, even in that ſenſe, there ſeems to be a ſe- 
cret reference to our ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of 
that truth; which amounts to a mental propoſition. When 
the mind refers its ideas to any thing extraneous to it, they 

are then capable of being true or falſe ; becauſe, in ſuch a re- 
ference, the mind makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their confor- 
mity to that thing ; which ſuppoſition, as it is true or falſe, 
To the ideas themſelves come to be denominated, See TRUTH, 
and FALSHOOD. 5 

Real Ideas are divided into adequate, and inadequate. 

Adequate IDE As, are thoſe which perfectly repreſent thoſe ar- 
chetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and 

which it makes them ſtand for. , 

Inadeguate IDE As, are ſuch as do but partially or incompleatly 
repreſent thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. See 
ADEQUATE, and ASSOCIATION. 

IDENTITATE Nominis, a writ which lies for him who 
upon a Capias or exigent is arreſted, and committed to priſon 

for another man of the ſame name, 

IDENTITY, Sameneſs ; that by which a thing is itſelf, and 

not any thing elſe, —In which ſenſe, identity differs from ſimili- 
tude as well as diverſity. See SIMILITUDE, and DivERsSITY. 
Our idea of identity we owe to that power which the mind 
Has of comparing the very being of things ; whereby, conſi- 
dering any thing as exiſting at any certain time and place, 
and comparing it with itſelf as exiſting at any other time, c. 
we accordingly pronounce it the ſame, or different. ' 
hen we ſee any thing in any certain time and place, we 

are ſure it is that very thing, and can be no other, how like 
ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: In regard we conceive 
it impoſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt to- 
gether in the ſame place, we conclude, that whatever exiſts 
any where at the ſame time, excludes all of the ſame kind, 
and is there itſelf alone. When therefore we demand, whe- 
ther any thing be the ſame or no ; it refers always to ſome 

8 thing 5 at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place; which, it 

OL. 1, g | 


has occaſion to conſider them; and when, with this, the 


} 11 


I DE 


was certain, at that inſtant, was the ſame with itſelf, and no 


other, i 

We have ideas of three ſorts of ſubſtances : of God; of finite 
intelligences; and of bodies. God being eternal, unalterable, 
and every where, concerning his identity there can be no 
doubt. Finite ſpirits having had their determinate place and 
time of beginning to exiſt, the relation to that time and place 
will always determine to each its identity as long as it exiſts. 
— And the ſame will hold of every particle of matter to 
which no addition or ſubtraction is made. Theſe three ex- 
clude not one another out of the ſame place, yet each ex- 
clude thoſe of the ſame kind, out of the ſame place. The 
identity and diverſity of modes and relations are determined 
after the ſame manner that ſubſtances are; only the actions of 
finite beings, as motion and thought, conſiſting in ſucceſſion, 
cannot exiſt in different times and places as permanent be- 
ings: for no motion or thought conſidered as at different 
times, can be the ſame, each part thereof having a different 
beginning of exiſtence, From whence it is plain, that exiſt- 
ence itſelf is the principium individuationis, which determines 
a being to a particular time and place incommunicable to 
two beings of the ſame kind. See Ex18TENCE. 

Thus, ſuppoſe an atom exiſting in a determined time and 
place, it is evident, that conſidered in any inſtant, it is the 
ſame with itſelf, and will be ſo, as long as its exiſtence con- 
tinues. The ſame may be ſaid of two, or more, or any 
number of particles, whilſt they continue together. The 


maſs will be the ſame, however jumbled ; but if one atom 


be taken away, it is not the ſame maſs. 

But in vegetables, the identity depends not on the ſame maſs, 
and is not applied to the ſame thing. The reaſon of this, is 
the difference between an inanimate body, and a maſs of mat- 
ter; this latter being only the coheſion of particles any how 
united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition or organization of parts, 
as is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to con- 
tinue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, &c. (of an oak, for 
inſtance) in which conſiſts the vegetable life. That, there- 
fore, which hath ſuch an organization of parts, partaking of 
one common life, continues to be the ſame plant, though that 
life be communicated to new particles of matter vitally united 
to the living plant, —The caſe is not ſo much different in 
brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what makes an ani- 
mal, and continues it the fame. The 7dentity of the ſame 
man likewiſe conſiſts in a participation of the ſame continued 
life, in ſucceeding particles of matter vitally united to the 
ſame organized body. | 

To underſtand identity aright, we muſt conſider what idea 
the word ſtands for; it being one thing to be the ſame ſub- 
ſtance ; another, the ſame man ; and a third, the ſame per- 
ſon. An animal is a living organized body ; and the ſame 
animal is the fame continued life communicated to different 
particles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united 
to that origanized living body ; and our notion of man is but 
of a particular ſort of animal. Perſon ſtands for an intelli- 
gent being, that reaſons and reflects, and can conſider itſelf 
the ſame thing in different times and places; which it doth 
by that conſciouſneſs, that is inſeparable from thinking. By 
this every one is to himſelf, what he calls ſelf, without con- 
ſidering whether that ſelf be continued in the ſame or diverſe 
ſubſtances. In this conſiſts perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs 
of a rational being; and ſo far as this conſciouſneſs extends 
backward to any paſt action, or thought, ſo far reaches the 
identity of that perſon. It is the ſelf-ſame now, it was then; 
and it is by the ſame ſelf, with this preſent one, that now 
reflects on it, that that action was done. Self is that conſci- 
ous thinking thing, whatever ſubſtance it matters not, which 
is conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or mi- 
ſery ; and ſo is concerned for itſelf as far as that conſciouſ- 
neſs extends. That with which the conſciouſneſs of this 
preſent thinking thing can join itſelf, makes the /ame perſon, 
and is one ſelf with it; and fo attributes to itſelf, and owns 
all the actions of that thing as its own, as far as that conſci- 
ouſneſs reaches. See PERSON. 


This perſonal identity is the object of reward and puniſh- - 


ment, being that by which every one is concerned for him- 
ſelf. If the conſciouſneſs went along with the little finger, 
when that was cut off, it would be the ſame ſelf, that was 
juſt before concerned for the whole body.—If the ſame So- 
crates, waking, and ſleeping, did not partake of the ſame 
conſciouſneſs, he would not be the ſame perſon : Socrates 
waking could not be in juſtice accountable for what Socrates 
ſleeping did; no more than one twin, for what his brother 
twin did, becauſe their outſides were fo like, that they could 
not be diftinguſſhed. 1 9 M 

But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of m 


life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that I ſhall 


never be conſcious of them again; am I not again the fame 
perſon that did thoſe actions, though I have forgot them? I 
anſwer, we muſt here take notice what the word J is applied 
to, which in this caſe is the man only: And the ſame man 


being preſumed to be the ſame perſon, 7 is eaſily here ſup- 


poſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon, But if it be poſſible 
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for the ſame man to have a diſtin incommunicable conſci- 
ouſneſs at different times, it is paſt doubt the ſame man would 
at different times make different perſons. Which we ſee is 
the ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their 
opinions; human laws not puniſhing the madman for the ſo- 
ber man's actions, nor the ſober man for what the madman 
did ; thereby making them two perſons, | 
Thus we f in Engliſh, ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is 
beſides himſelf; in which phraſes it is inſinuated, that ſelf is 
changed, and the ſelf-ſame perſon is no longer in that man. 
But is not a man, drunk or ſober, the ſame perſon? Why 
elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he commits when drunk, 
though he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 
the ſame perſon, as a man that walks, and does other things 
in his ſleep, is the ſame perſon, and is as anſwerable for any 
miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh with a juſtice 
ſuitable to their way of knowledge ; becauſe, in theſe caſes, 
they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly, what is real, and what is 
counterfeit ; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs or fleep is 
not admitted as a plea, For though puniſhment be annexed 
to perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and the 
drunkard is not conſcious perhaps of- what he did ; yet hu- 
man judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fa& is proved 
againſt him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for 
him. But in the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to think no one ſhall 
be made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall 
receive his doom, his own conſcience accuſing, or elſe ex- 
cuſing him. See CONSCIENCE, 
To conclude this article, whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, 
it muſt, during its exiſtence, be the ſame: whatever com- 
poſition of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, during the union of 
thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the ſame. Whatſo- 
ever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it is the ſame z 
and ſo if the compoſition be of diſtin& ſubſtances, and different 
modes, the ſame rule holds. Whence it appears, that the 
difficulty or obſcurity that has been about this matter, ra- 
ther ariſes from names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity in 
the things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecific idea, 
to which the name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, 


the diſtinction of any thing into the ſame and diverſe, will 


- eaſily be conceived, See DISTINCTION. 

DEOT. See the article Ip1oT. ES 
IDES*®, Ipus, in the Roman calendar, a denomination given 
to eight days in each month; commencing, in the months 

of March, May, July and October, on the 15th day; and 
in the other months on the 13th day: and reckoned back- 
ward, ſo as in the four months above ſpecified to terminate 
on the Sth day, and in the reſt on the 6th. See CaLznDAR; 
| * The origin of the word is conteſted : Some will have it form- 
ed from 10%, to ſee; by reaſon the full moon was commonly | 

ſeen on the day of the ines; others from 19, ſpecies, figure, 

on account of the image of the full moon then viſible : Others 

from idulium, or ovis idulis, a name given by the Hetruri- | 

ans to a victim offered on that day to 53 Others from 

the Hetrurian word iduo, i. e. divido; by reaſon the ides di- 

vided the moon into two nearly equal parts. | 


The ides came between the calends and the nones. See Ca-| _ 
IDOLATRY *, the worſhip and adoration of falſe gods ; 


or the giving thoſe honours to creatures, or the works of 


LENDS, and Nod Es. | 
The 15th day, in March, May, July and October, and 
the 13th in the other months, was called the ides of thoſe 
months; idus Martii, Maii, &c. The fourteenth day of | 


the ſame four months, and the 12th of the other eight, was| 


pridie idus, or the eve of the ides of March, Sc. The 
Izth day in the four months, and the 11th in the eight, was 
called the third of the ides of ſuch months, 3 idus Mar- 
tii, &c. So, the 12th day in the four, and the 1oth in 
the eight months, were the 4th of the ides, 4 idus Marti, 
Kc. And thus of the reſt, to the 8th and 6th days, which 
made the 8th of the ides, 8 idus Martii, &c. 
This way of accounting is till in uſe in the Roman chan- 


cery, and in the calendar of the 'breviary. — The ides of 


May were confecrated to Mercury: the ides of March were 
ever eſteemed unhappy, after Cæſar's murder on that day: 
the time after the ides of June was reckoned fortunate for 
thoſe who entered into matrimony : the ides of Auguſt were 
conſecrated to Diana, and were obſerved as' a feaft-day by 
the ſlaves, On the ides of September, auguries were taken 


for appointing the magiſtrates, who formerly entered into 


their offices on the ides of May, afterwards on thoſe of March, 
IDIO M“, Iproma, is ſometimes uſed for dialed ; or the 
language of ſome particular province; differing, in ſome re- 
ſpects, from the language of the nation in general, whence it 
is derived. See LANGUAGE, and DIALECT. 
The word comes from the Greek, he, propriety 3 of 
00/0, proper, own. See Ipioris x. | 
 IDIOPATHY *, a diſeaſe, or indiſpoſition peculiar to ſome 
member, or part of the body; not cauſed by any other diſ- 
eaſe, or preceding affection; nor having any dependence on 
the reſt of the body. See Dis EAsE. 25 b 
* The word is Greek, .o derived from 49:@-, proper, 
particular, and v«0@-, paſſion, affection. 
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the indiſpoſition takes its riſe from ſome prior dicarder . 
* part of din See n ſome 
us à cataract in the eye is an 1diopathy : an fy 1 0 
ther idiopathic, or ſympathic ; ert, aro ox — . 
urely through ſome fault i in z Hupf * 
purely throug in the brain; fmpathic, when ; 
is preceded by ſome other diſorder. See MATE! in 
IDIOS YNCR ASY , in phyſic, a temperament peculiar t 
ſome body, in conſequence whereof, whether in ſickneſs wh 
health, it has a more-than-ordinary averſion, or inclination to 
certain things, or is more affected with them,” than othe 
CT 1 Wr NT. 5 
e wo erived from the Greek, 4. 
with, and xg@o, rafts, mixture, — 3 
IDIOT *, or Ipzor, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural 
fool, or fool from his birth. See Foot. | 
The word is originally Greek, 19, %s, which primarily im- 
Ports a private perſon, -or one who leads a private life, with. 
out any ſhare or concern in the government of affairs. 
A perfon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a yard of 
cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days of the week 
Sc., is not an idiot in the eye of the law. | : 
Ipiow, Idiota, is alſo uſed by antient writers for a perſon ig- 
norant, or unlearned; anſwering to illiteratus, or imperitus. 
In this ſenſe, Victor tells us, in his Chronicon, that in the 
conſulſhip of Meſſala, the holy goſpels, by command of the 
emperor Anaſtaſius, were corrected and amended, as having 
been written by idiot evangeliſts: Tanguam ab idiotis evan- 
geliſtis compoſita. | r fog 
IDIO TA inguirendo vel enaminando, a writ iſſued out to the 
ſheriff of a county, where the king has notice that there is 
an idiot naturally born, ſo weak of underſtanding, that he 
cannot govern, or manage his inheritance ;' directing him to 
call before him the party ſuſpected, and examine him, and 
enquire by a jury of twelve men whether he be an idiot. For 
the king, by his prerogative, has the government of the lands 
and ſubſtance of ſuch as are naturally defective in their own 
diſcretion. Fi oY 
IDIOT ISM *, in grammar, a phraſe, or manner of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to a language, and which cannot be rendered 
word for word into any other. See LANG UAOGER, PRR As E, &c. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, ::©-, proper, peculiar. 
1diotiſm is defined, by ſome authors, an inflexion of ſome 
verb, or a particular conſtruction of ſome phraſe or particle 
that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary rule of the 
language of the nation, but which is in uſe in ſome particu- 
lar province of i., N 
Several authors have written of the idiotiſins in the Greek 
and Latin languages; that is, of the particular turns in thoſe 
tongues which vary the moſt from each other, and from the 
more popular among the modern tongues: but the examples 
of theſe idiotiſms being borrowed from the beſt authors, idio- 


ON 


IDOL *®*, a ſtatue or image of ſome falſe god, to whom 
divine honours are paid, altars and temples erected, and ſacri- 
fices offered. See Iu AGE, STATUE, GoD, and IporLa- 


F | | 
* The word comes from the Greek, «:9waw, which ſignifies 


the ſame, of e, imago, image, figure. | 


man's hand, which are only due to God. See Gor, Apo- 
RATION, c. | / 

The word comes from the Greek, «:JwnoazTgua, which ſignifies 
the ſame ; compoſed of do, imago, image, and Auer, 
ſervire, to ſerve. See LATRIA. ie 

Several have written of the origin, and cauſes of idolatry; 
among the reſt, Voſſius, Selden, Godwyn, and Tenniſon ; 
but it is ſtill a doubt who was the firſt author of it. It is 
generally allowed, however, that it had not its beginning till 
after the deluge, and- many are of opinion that Belus, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the fame with Nimrod, was the firſt man 
that was deified, See ApoTHEoOSIs, &fr, 

But whether they had not paid divine honours to the heavenly 

bodies before that time, cannot be determined; our acquaint- 
ance with thoſe remote times being extremely ſlender. See 

ASTRONOMY, STAR, Cc. | 

All that can be ſaid with certainty, is, That 426 years af- 
ter the deluge, when God led Terah and his family out of 
Chaldæa, and Abraham paffed over Meſopotamia, Canaan, 
the kingdom of the Philiſtines, and Egypt, it does not ap- 
pear that idolatry had then got any footing in any of thoſe 
countries; though ſome pretend that Abraham himſelf was 
an idolater. | | | 
The firſt mention we find made of it, is in Gen. xxxi. 19. 
where Rachel is ſaid to have taken the idols of her father; 
for though the meaning of the Hebrew word theraphim 

Fig be diſputed, yet it is pretty evident they were idols. 

Laban calls them his gods, and Jacob calls them ſtrange gods, 

and looks on them as abominations. See THERA THIN. 

Cluverius, Germ. Antig. Lib. I. maintains Cain to have been 

the firſt idolater, and the falſe gods that he worſhipped to 

have been the ſtars, to whom he ſuppoſed God had left, the 


uſe. 


In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to fmpathy, which is when 


government of the lower world: but this is mere con . 


tiſm, in this ſenſe, cannot properly be called an irregularity. . 
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The principal  caufes that have been aſſigned for idolatry, are, 
the indelible idea which every man has of a God, and the 
evidence which he gives of it to himſelf : an inviolable at- 
tachment to the ſenſes, and an habit of judging and deciding 
by them, and them only : the pride and vanity of the human 
mind, which is not ſatisfied with ſimple truth, but mingles 
and adulterates it with fables : the ignorance of antiquity, or 
of the firſt times, and the firſt men, whereof we have but 


a very dark and confuſed knowledge by tradition, they hav- | 


ing left no written monuments or books : the ignorance and 
change of languages: the ſtyle of the oriental writings, which 
is figurative and poetical, and perſonifies every thing: the 

_ ſuperſtition, ſcruples, and fears, inſpired by religion: the flat- 
tery of writers: the falſe relations of travellers : the fiftions 
of poets : the imaginations of painters and ſculptors : a ſmat- 
tering of phyſics, that is, a flight acquaintance with natural 

bodies, and appearances, and their cauſes: the eſtabliſhment 
of colonies, and the invention of arts, miſtaken by barbarous 
people : the artifices of prieſts : the pride of certain men, 
who have affected to paſs. for gods: the love and gratitude 
bore by the people to certain of their great men and bene- 

factors: and the ſcriptures themſelves ill underſtood, 

IDYLLION®, in poetry, a little gay poem, containing the 
deſcription, or narration of ſome agreeable adventures. See 
EcLoGue. 

The word is derived from the Greek, ids, a diminutive 
of «:3S-, figure, repreſentation ; in regard this poetry conſiſts in 
a lively natural image, or repreſentation of things. 
Theocritus is the oldeſt author who has written idyllions. The 
Italians imitate him, and have brought the idyllion into modern 
uſe. See PASTORAL. 

The 7dyllions of Theocritus have a world of delicacy ; they 
appear with a clowniſh, ruſtic kind of ſimplicity, but are 
full of the moſt exquiſite beauties z they ſeem drawn from the 
breaſt of nature herſelf, and to have been dictated by the 

races. | 

| The idyllion is a kind of poetry, which paints the objects it 
deſcribes z whereas the epic poem relates them, and the dra- 

matic acts them.— The modern writers of iahllions do not 
keep up to that original ſimplicity obſerved by T heocritus ; 
the people of our days would not bear an amorous fiction, 

_ reſembling the clumſy gallantries of our peaſants. —Boileau 

© obſerves, that the ſhorteſt idyllions are uſually the beſt. 
EALOUSY, Vaters of: See the article WATERs. 
EAT. See the article IE r. 

JECTIGATION, in phyſic, a trembling, palpitation, or 

+ diforderly and convulſive motion, of the whole body, one 

. ſide, or only of the heart, and pulſe of a fick perſon ; which 

ſhews that the brain, which is the origin of the nerves, is 
attacked, and threatned with convulſions. 

JECUR. See the article LIVER. | 

Js cox Uterinum. —The placenta is by ſome thus called, from 
the ſuppoſed ſimilitude of its office with that of the liver. 
See PI AcRRX rA. | 

JEER Capftan. See the article CAPS ANL. 

JEHAGH, in the eaſtern chronology. See GE AGH. 

JEJUNE Style, See the article STYLE. OR: 

JEJUN UM, the ſecond of the ſmall guts ; thus called from 
the Latin jejunus, hungry; becauſe always found empty. See 
INTESTINES. | | | 

JENNET, in horſemanſhip. See the article Gene T. 

JEOFAILE, or JzorAavLE, a compound of three French 

words, je ay faille, I have failed; uſed in a legal ſenſe, when 

the parties to any ſuit have, in pleading, proceeded ſo far, | 
that they have joined iſſue, which ſhall be tried, or is tried 
by a jury, and this pleading or iſſue is badly joined, fo that it 
will be error if they proceed. See Iss uk. — 

In this caſe, one of the parties might, by their counſel, ſhew it 

to the court, as well after verdi& given, as before the jury 

was charged, by ſaying, This ingugſt you ought not to take : 
or, To judgment you ought not to go, See IN CEST. 

But this occaſioning great delays in ſuits; for the redreſs 

thereof ſeveral ſtatutes were made, wiz. 32 H. HI. c. 30. 

by which it was enacted, © That if the jury have once paſ- 

ſed upon the iſſue, though afterwards there be found a jeo- 

« faile in the pleading, yet ſhall judgment be given accord- 

ing to the verdict of the jury,” ther ſtatutes have alſo 

deen made relating to the ſame thing, in the time of king 
James I. and queen Elizabeth, and yet the fault not mended. 

JERONYMITES, or HI RON VMI T IS, a denomination 
given to divers orders, or congregations of religious; other- 

wiſe called Hermits of S. Ferom. See HERMuIT. 
The firſt, called Hlermits of S, Ferom of Spain, owe their ori- 
gin to the third order of 8. Francis, whereof the firſt Ferony- 
| mites were members. Gregory the eleventh confirmed this 
order, under the name of S. Jerom, whom they had choſen 
for their patron and their model, and gave them the conſti- 
tutions of the convent of S. Mary of the Sepulchre, with the 

rule of 8. Auguſtin; and for habit, a white tunic, with a 
ſcapulary, a little capuche, and a mantle, all of their natural 
colour, without dying, and of a mean price. 
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rence, in the Eſcurial, where the kings of Spain are buried. 
In Spain is likewiſe an order of nuns of S. Jerom, founded 
by a lady towards the cloſe of the 15th century. Sixtus put 
them under the juriſdiction of the Feremymites, and gave them 
the conſtitutions of the monaſtery of 8. Martha of Cordoua, 
which were afterwards changed by Leo X. for thoſe of the 
order of S. Jerom. ' © | 3 
Hermits of S. Ferom, of the Obſervance, or of Lombardy, were 
founded by Lupus d'Olmedo in 1424, in the mountains of 
Cazalla, in the dioceſs of Sevil. | | 


The third order of Feronymites was founded by Peter Gamba- 


corti about the year 1377; but the vows they made were 
only ſimple till 1568, when Pius V. appointed them to be 
ſolemn. They have houſes in Tirol, Italy, and Bavaria. 
The fourth congregation of Feromymitet, are the Hermits of S. 
Ferom of Fizzolt, begun in 1360, when Charles de Monte- 
graneli, of the family of the count of that name, retiring 
into ſolitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it at Verona, It was approved 
by Innocent VII. under the rule and conſtitutions of S. Je- 
rom. But Eugenius, in 1441, changed it for that of S. Au- 
guſtin.—As the founder was of the third order of S. Francis, 
they preſerved that habit; but, in 1460, Pius permitting 
ſuch as pleaſed to change it, occaſioned a diviſion among 
them, This order was finally ſuppreſſed by Clement XI. in 
1668, | | 
JESI LBASCH), Green-head, a name of reproach, which the 
Perſians give to the Turks, becauſe their emirs wear a green 
turban. See TURBAN, | Ys 
JESSANT®, in heraldry, is applied to a flower-de-Juce, or 
the like figure, ſeeming to ſpring, or ſhoot out of ſome other 
charge.—He bears ſable three leopards heads jzſant, flowers 
de lis, or. = | : $5 
* The word is formed from the obſolete French jz/7r, to rife or 
ſpring out. | | 
JESUATES, JzsvaTEz, an order of religious, otherwiſe 
called apeffolical clerks, or Feſuates of S. Ferom. 
They were founded by John Columbin, and approved of by 
Urban V. in 1367, at Viterboz where he himſelf gave, to 
ſuch as were preſent, the habit they were to wear, — The 
followed the rule of S. Auguſtin, and were ranked by Pius V. 
among the order of mendicants | | 
They were called Feſuates, becauſe their firſt founders had 
the name of Jeſus continually in their mouths: to which 
they added the name of 8. Ferom, by reaſon they choſe that 
ſaint for their protector. | 2 
For two centuries the * were mere lay brothers; but 
in 1606, Paul V. gave them leave to enter into holy orders. 
In moſt of their houſes they were employed in pharmacy, 
others practiſed diſtillation, and ſold aqua vitæ; which occa+ 
ſioned their being called agua-vite-mongers. | 
Being very rich in the ſtate of Venice, that republic ſolicited 
their ſuppreſſion, and obtained it of Clement IX. their ef- 
fects being employed towards ſupporting the expences of the 
war in Candia, | . 
ESUITS, an order of religious, founded by Ignatius Loyo- 
la, called alſo the ſociety of Feſus. See ORDER. 
This order has rendered itſelf very conſiderable by its miſſi- 
ons into the Indies, and by its other employments relating to 
the ſtudy of the ſciences, and the education of youth. The 
. council of Trent calls them, regular clerks of the company of 
Jeſus. See CLERK, and REGULAR. 
It was in the year 1538, that Ignatius having aſſembled ten 
of his companions at Rome, choſen moſtly out of the uni- 
verſity of Paris, propoſed to them to make a new order. 
After this, he preſented the plan of his inſtitution to Paul III. 
who appointed three commiſſioners to examine it; upon 
whoſe report the pontiff confirmed the inſtitution, under the 
name of the company of Feſus, by a bull in 1540.—By this 
bull, their number was reſtrained to ſixty ; but that reſtric- 
tion was taken away, two years afterwards, by another bull. 
The order has ſince been confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding 
popes, who have added many new rights and privileges to it. 
The end principally propoſed by this order, is to gain con- 
verts to the Romiſh church; with which view they diſperſe 
themſelves in every country and nation, and with amazing 
induſtry and addreſs purſue the end of their inſtitution. No 
difficulty ſo great that they cannot ſurmount, no danger ſo 
imminent that they will not undergo, no crimes ſo ſhocking 
hat have not been perpetrated: by them for the ſervice of their 
cauſe. : WS; => ; 
They have no particular habit; but change and accommodate 
it to times, and occaſions. The order conſiſts of five dif- 
ferent claſſes; profeſſed fathers, ſpiritual coadjutors, approved 
ſchelars, lay- brothers, called alſo temporal coadjutors, and no- 
vices. | | | | 
The profeſed fathers, which make the body of the company, 
take the three ſolemn vows of religion publickly, and to 
theſe add a ſpecial vow of obedience to the head of the 
church; as to what regards miſſions among idolaters, here- 
tics, &fc.—The fpiritual coadjutors alſo made public vows cf 
chaſtity, poverty, and obedience. ; but omit the fourth relat- 


J 


The Feronymites are in poſſeſſion of the convent of 8. Lau- 


ing to miſſions.— Approved ſchelars ate thoſe, who, after two 
years 


JE w 


rs noviciate, have been admitted, and have made three 


Hows of religion; not ſolemn, indeed, but yet declared. 


Theſe are in the way to become profeſſed, or ſpiritual coad- 
Jutors, according as 04 generab thinks fit. Theſe degrees, eſpe- 
cially that of profeſſed, are never conferred till after two yeats 
noviciate, and ſeven years ſtudy, ſeven of regency, a third 
year of noviciate, and thirty three ou of age. The vows of 
the ſcholars. are abſolute on their. fide, but only conditional on 


the fide of the order; the general having it in his power to 


diſpenſe with them. . 
The order is divided into A tances, the aſſiſtances into pro- 
Vvinces, and the provinces into N — It is governed by a 
general, who is perpetual and abſolute. He reſides at Rome, 
and is elected by a general congregation of the order. He 
has with him five perſons, who are, as it were, his miniſters, 
They are called afſi/tants, and bear the name of the kingdom 
or country to which they belong, and by whom they are ap- 
pointed, viz. of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Portu- 
gal. — To theſe belongs the care of preparing the matters of 
their reſpective aſſiſtances, and of putting them in a method 
to facilitate their diſpatch, It is by theſe, that both inferiors 
and ſuperiors go regularly before the general. = They are 
' Choſen, by the congregation, and are not only the general's 
_ counſellors to aſſiſt him in his buſineſs, but alſo to obſerve his 
conduct; and, if they find occaſion, they may call a general 
_ congregation without his conſent, who may depoſe him in 
form; or they have it in their power to depoſe him them- 
| ſelves, after having, by letter, obtained the ſuffrages of their 
provinces. LE ROD | 
Each province has four kinds of houſes, viz. profeſſed houſes, 
which can have no lands belonging to them; .colleges, where 
the ſciences are taught; reſidences, where are a number of work- 
men employed in ſuch: offices, as have any immediate relation 
to preaching, confeſſion, miſſions, &c, and houſes of novices. 
Among the 'colleges, there are ſome called ſimply colleges, 
and vthers called ſeminaries. — Theſe laſt are ſet apart for 
the young Jeſuits to go through their courſes of philoſophy 
and theology in; the others are for ſtrangers. 
Each province is governed by a provincial, and each houſe by 
a fuperior ; who is called a rector in the colleges, and a fu. 


erior in the other houſes. — Ignatius regulated the diſcipline 


of theſe houſes, and eſpecially of the colleges, by what he 
had obſerved in the Sorbonne, while he ſtudied at Paris. 
The profeſſed of this order renounce, by a folemn vow, all 

preferment, and eſpecially prelacy ; and cannot receive any, 
unleſs enjoined thereto by the pope, under pain of fin. — 
This the pope ſometimes does; inſomuch that they have had 

eight cardinals of their order. RT N 
JET, Gagates, called alſo black amber, a 
fiſlile ſtone, extremely black; formed of a bituminous juice in 
the earth, in the manner of coal. See STONE. | 
It works like amber, and has moſt of its qualities : It a- 
bounds in Dauphine, but the beſt in the world is ſaid to be 
produced in Yorkſhire. —It readily catches fire, flaſhes, and 


vields a bituminous ſmell. 


here is alſo a factitious jet, made of glaſs, in imitation of 
the mineral jet This is drawn out into long hollow threads, | 
which are cut and faſhioned at pleaſure. — It is much uſed in | 
embroideries, and in the trimmings of mourning, and may be 


y colour, though it is uſually black, and white ; 
and of late denominated bugles. | 
Jer D'EAv, a French word, fignifying a fountain that caſts up 
water to any conſiderable heighth in the air. See FounTAIN, 
Mariotte ſhews, that a jet d'eau will never raiſe water fo 
high as its reſervoir, 'but: always fall ſhort of it by a ſpace, 
which is in a ſubduplicate ratio of that heighth, — The ſame 
author ſhews, that if a greater jet branch out into many 
ſmaller ones, or be diſtributed through ſeveral jets, the ſquare 
of the diameter of the main pipe, muſt be proportioned to 
the ſum of all the expences of its branches: and that if the 
reſervoir be 52 foot high, and the adjutage half an inch in 
diameter, the pipe ought to be three inches in diameter. See 
WarTEeRr, FLvuiD, &c. : 
JETSON. See the article FLoTsov. 
JEWEL OFrFi1cs, or JEWEL-Hovuss ; an office which takes 
care of faſhioning and weighing the king's plate; delivering 
it out by warrants from the lord chamberlain. See CHAM- 


made of any 


BERLAIN. 


When his majeſty makes any preſent of plate, &c. they have 


the charge of providing it; with ſome other things leſs ma- 


terial. 5 
The principal officers are, — the maſter of the jewel office, 
whoſe ſalary is 450 J. per ann. a yoeman, a groom, and a 
clerk; all in the king's gift. See MASTER. 

There are alſo in this office, in the gift of the lord chamber- 
lain, the poet laureat at 100 J. per ann. falary ; the king's 
hiſtoriographer, at 200 J. per ann. the hiſtory painter, and 
principal painter, at 200 J. per ann. the painter in enamel, 
and the ſurveyor and keeper of the pictures, at 200 J. per 
ann, each. | | 
The goldſmith and jeweller are employed by the maſter, and 


are uſually in his gift, 
| 2 


JEWS. See the article-Jupa1sm, ELzc SOILS | 
Jews-EAR, Aurreutee J My, ELECTION, &. 
- Fungus, or ſpungy ſubſtance, 


light, ſmooth, pitchy, 


It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, Cc. 


| See JURY, and VerpicT, - © 
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Fa 


Jude, or Pungus Sambucinus, 3 kind of 


tha 
elder tree. r grows about the root of the 
It is chiefly uſed in decoction, which is found detergent, 
vulnerary, and a good gargle b cee and 


JEWISH Occono 3 5 
Jz wisn Hours, "9 See the articles ee 
JEZ IDEs, or Jez1Dz ans, a term uſed among the 


OUR, Ee. 


me 5 2 beretics. | See HERE TIC. . 

n which ſenſe, Fezidean ſtands 
Mos3ULMAs, HA, e _ 
eunclavius tells us, that the name is derived from 
called Fezid, who killed the two ſons of Ali, Haben ani 
Huſſein, two grandſons of Mahomet on their mother's fide, 
and perſecuted the poſterity of the prophet. — The Agareni- 
ans, whoſe emir or prince he was, looked on him as an im. 
pious and heretical perſon ; and hence took occaſion to call all 
ene me accounted heretics, Fezideans, „ 

ome authors mention the Jezides as a particular 

ſpeaking a: language different 05 from the Turkiſh My Ne 
ſian, though ſomewhat-akin ts the laſt. — They further tell 
us, that there are two kinds of Fezides ; the one Bart, the 
other white, . The white have no lit in the boſom of their 
ſhirt; but barely an opening for the head to paſs through : a 
thing that they obſerve with a great deal of ſtrictneſs, in me- 
mory of a circle of gold and light which fell from heaven upon 
the neck of their grand ſcheik, or chief of their ſect. The 
black Fezides are faquirs, or religious. See FAIR. 

The Turks and Fezides_bear a ſtrong averſion to each other; 
and the greateſt affront one can put upon a Turk, is to call 
him a Fezidean, — On the contrary, the Fezides love the 
Chriſtians; being perſuaded that Jezid, their chief, is Jeſus 
Chriſt : or rather, becauſe ſome of their traditions mention, 
that Fezid made an alliance with the Chriſtians againſt the 
Muſſulmen. See ManomeTANISM. . 
They drink wine, even to exceſs when they can get it, and 
eat ſwine's fleſn. They never undergo circumciſion, ex- 
cepting when they are foreed to it by the Turks; Their ig- 
norance is ſurprizing ; they have no books. Indeed they pre- 
tend to believe in the: goſpel, and in the ſacred books of the 
Jews; but go without ever reading either one or other of 
them. They make vows, and go on pilgrimage; but have 


no moſques, temples; nor oratories, no feaſts, nor ceremonies; 


all their religious worſhip conſiſting in finging hymns to Je- 
ſus Chriſt, the virgin; Moſes, and Mahomet, — When they 
pray, they look towards: the eaſt, in imitation of the Chriſ- 
tians ; whereas the Muſſulmen turn towards the ſouth. — 
They believe the devil may poſſibly, one day, come into fa- 
your again with God; and that he is the executor of God's 
juſtice in the other world : For which reaſon, they make it a 
point of conſcience not to ſpeak ill of him, leſt he ſhould re- 
venge himſelf of them © 5 

The black Fezides are reputed ſaints; and it is forbidden to 
weep at their death; inſtead whereof, they make rejoicings : 
and yet, for the generality, they are no more than ſhepherds, 
They are not allowed to kill the animals they eat; that of- 
fice belongs to the white Fexzides. — The Tezides go in 
companies, like the Arabs. They often change their habita- 
tions, and live in black tents made of goats-hair, and encom- 
paſſed with large ruſhes and thorns interwoven. They dif- 
poſe their tents in a circle, placing their flocks in the mid- 
dle. They buy their wives ; the ſtated price whereof is 
200 crowns, be they better or worſe. They are allowed di- 
vorce, provided it be to become faquirs. — It is a crime 
among them to ſhave the beard, though ever ſo little.— 
They have ſome cuſtoms- which intimate that they ſprung 
originally out of ſome ſe& of Chriſtians : for inſtance, in 
their feaſts one of them preſents a cup full of wine to a- 


. ;nother, bidding him take the cup of the blood of Jeſus 
' "Chriſt; which laſt kiſſes the hand of him who preſents it, 
and drinks. 1 Sat 


I GNIS Fatuus, a popular meteor, 


chiefly ſeen in dark nights, 
frequenting meadows, marſhes, and other moiſt places ;—known 
aniofig the people by the appellations, Will with a wiſp, and 


Fact with a lantborn. See METEOR. TS 
It ſeems to ariſe from a viſcous exhalation, which being kin- 
. dled in the air, reflects a ſort of thin flame in the dark, with- 


out any ſenſible heat. See HEAT. bs oaks 


there meets with a ſtream of air to direct it. 


IGNITION, in chymiſtry, the application of fire to . 


till ſuch time as they become red- hot, without melting. 
FIRE, and HEAr. 


This happens in gold, and ſilver, but eſpecially in iron: lead 


and tin are too ſoft and fuſible to bear ignition. See METAL 
Gol p, SILVER, &c.' . 


IGNORAMUS, q: d. V. do not know z a word uſed by tf 


rand jury, impannelled on the inquiſition of cauſes crimina, 
— wikis upon the bill, when they diſlike their ary 
as defective, or too weak to make good the preſentmen ' 


The 


The efte& of which is, that all farther enquiry upon that 
party for that fault is thereby ſtopped, and he delivered with- 
out farther anſwer, See BILLA. 
IGNORANCE, the privation, or want of knowledge. See 
KNOWLEDGE. 
Ignorance is chiefly owing to three cauſes; want of ideas; 
want of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we have; 
and want of tracing and examining our ideas. See IDE A, &c. 
There are ſome things we are ignorant of for want of ideas: 
All the ſimple ideas we have, are confined to the obſervation 
of our ſenſes, and the operations of our own minds, which 
we are conſcious of in our ſelves, What other ideas it is 
poſſible other creatures may have, by the aſſiſtance of other 
ſenſes or faculties, mote or perfecter than we have, or diffe- 
rent from ours, is not for us to determine: but to ſay there 
are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no bet- 
ter an argument, than if a blind man ſliould be poſitive there 
was no ſuch thing as light and colours; becauſe he had no 
manner of idea of any ſuch thing. — What faculties there- 
fore other ſpecies of creatures have, to penetrate into the na- 
ture and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, we know not: This 
we know, and certainly find, that we want other views of 
them, beſides thoſe we have, to make difcoveries of them 
more perfect. The intellectual and ſenſible world are in this 
perfectly alike, that the parts which we ſee of either of them, 
hold no proportion with that we ſee not; and whatſoever we 
can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, 
is but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt, 
Again, the want of ideas, which we yet ſeem capable of, is 
another great obſtacle in our way, and keeps us in gnorance 
of things, we conceive capable of being known. Bulk, figure 
and motion we have ideas of; yet not knowing what is the par- 
ticular bulk, motion, and figure of the greateſt part of the bodies 
of the univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral powers, effi- 
cacies and ways of operation, whereby the effects we daily 
ſee are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome things, by 
being too remote, in others by being too minute. When we 
conſider the vaſt extent of the known and viſible parts of the 
world, and the reaſons we have to think, that what lies with- 
in our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe univerſe ; we 
ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of ignorance: What are the 
particular fabricks of the great maſſes of matter, which make 
up the whole ſtupendous frame of corporeal beings, how far 
they are extended, and what is their motion, and how con- 
tinued, and what influence they have upon one another, are 
contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe them- 
ſelves in !|—If we confine our thoughts to this little canton, 
this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer maſſes of matter 
which viſibly move about it; what ſeveral ſorts of vegetables, 
animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, infinitely different 
from thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may probably be in 
other planets ; to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 
ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this earth; there being no natural means, either 
by ſenſation or reflexion, to convey their certain ideas into 
our minds? — There are other bodies in the univerſe, no 
leſs concealed from us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible 
corpuſcles being the active parts of matter, and great inftru- 
ments of nature, on which depend all their ſecondary quali- 
ties and operations; our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of their 
primary qualities, keeps us in incurable zgnorance of whit we 
deſire to know about them. | 
Did we know the mechanical affections of rhubarb or opium, 
we might as eaſily account for their operations of purging and 
cauſing ſleep, as a watchmaker can for the motions of his 
watch. — The diſſolving of filver in aqua fortis, or gold in 
aqua regia, and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no 
more difficult to know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand, 
why the turning of one key will open a lock, and not the 
turning of another. — But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes 
acute enough to diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and 
to give us ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be 
content to be ignorant of their properties and operations: nor 
can we be aſſured about them any farther, than ſome few 
trials we make are able to reach ; but whether they will ſuc- 
ceed again another time, we cannot be certain. — This hin- 
ders our certain knowledge of univerſal truths concerning na- 
rural bodies ; and our reaſon carries us herein very little be- 
yond particular matter of fact: and therefore it is matter of 
doubt, that how far ſoever human induſtry may advance uſe- 
ful and experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, yet ſcien- 
tifical will ſtill be out of our reach: becauſe we want pei⸗ 
fect and adequate ideas of thoſe very bodies which are neareſt 
to us, and moſt at our command. 
This, at firſt ſight, ſhews us how diſproportionate our know- 
ledge is to the whole extent, even of material beings: to 
which, if we add the conſideration of that infinite number of 
ſpirits that may be, and probably are, which are yet more 
remote from our knowledge, and whereof we have no cogni- 
zance; we ſhall find this cauſe of ignorance conceals from us, 
in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 
wow j 8 certainly a more beautiful world, than the 
OL, I. 8 
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material: For abating ſome very few ideas of ſpirits, 'which 
we get from our own mind by reflexion, and from thence 
the beſt we can colle& of the Father of all ſpirits, the au- 
thor of them, and us, and all things; we have no certain 
information ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, but 
by revelation : much leſs have we diſtinct ideas of their dif- 
ferent natures, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, 
wherein they agree, or differ one from another, and from us: 
And therefore, in what concerns their different ſpecies and 
properties, we are under an abſolute ignerance. 
Another cauſe of ignorance; is the want of diſcoverable con- 
nection between thoſe ideas we have: where we want that, 
we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain knowledge, 
and are, as in the former caſe, left only to obſervation and 
experiment. — Thus the mechanical affections of bodies, hav- 
ing no affinity at all with the ideas they produce in us, we 
can have no diſtinct knowledge of ſuch operations beyond 
our experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about then, 
than as the effects or appointments of an infinitely wiſe agent, 
which perfectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions. — The opera- 
tion of our minds upon our bodies, is as unconceivable : how 
any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as remote 
from the nature of our ideas, as how any body ſhould pto- 
duce any thought in the mind. That it is ſo, if experience 
did not convince us, the conſideration of the things them- 
ſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us, — 
In ſome of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and 
connections, ſo viſibly included in the nature of the ideas 
themſelves, that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them 
by any power whatſoever : in theſe only we are capable of 
certain and univerſal knowledge. — Thus the idea of a right 
lined triangle neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its an- 
gles to two right ones; but the coherence and continuity of 
the parts of matter, the production of ſenſation in us; of 
colours and ſounds, &c. by impulſe and motion, being ſuch 
wherein we can diſcover no natural connection with any ideas 
we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will 
and good pleaſure of the wiſe architect, — The things that 
we obſcrve conſtantly to proceed regularly, we may conclude 
do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a law we know not, 
whereby though cauſes work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow 
from them, yet their connections and dependencies being not 
diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them. Several effects come every day within 
the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive 
knowledge ; but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of their pro- 
duction, we muſt, for the foregoing reaſons, be content to be ig- 
norant of, In theſe we can go no further than particular experi- 
ence informs us of matter of fact; and, by analogy, we gueſs 
what effects the like bodies are upon other trials like to pro- 
duce. . But as to perfect ſcience of natural bodies, (not to 
mention ſpiritual beings) we are ſo far from being capable of 
any ſuch thing, that it may be reckoned loſt labour to ſeek 
after it. See SCIENCE. | 
The third cauſe of ignorance, is out want of tracing thoſe 
ideas we have, or may have; and finding out thoſe interme- 
diate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude of agreement 
or diſagreement they may have one with another : And thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical truths for want of appli- 
cation, in enquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing 
thoſe ideas. See KNOWLEDGE. | 

JIG, in muſic, &c. See the article Gio G. 

ILIAC* Paſſion, a violent, and dangerous kind of colic ; cal- 
led alſo volvulus, miſerere mei, and chordapſus. See Co LI. 


* Tt takes its name from the inteſtine 7/707, in regard of its be- 


ing uſually affected in this diſtemper; or perhaps from the 
Greek verb «Ay, to wind, twiſt: whence alſo it is the Latins 
calls it vo/vulzs. See VoLvuLus. | 
It conſiſts in an expulſion of feculent matter by the mouth, 
accompanied with a ſwelling and tenſion of the abdomen, an 
intenſe pain, and a total conſtipation. See MisERtRe. 
The immediate cauſe of the iliac paſſion, ſeems owing to an 
irregularity, or inverſion of the periſtaltic motion of the guts, 
viz. when it begins with the lower, and is continued up- 
wards, See PERISTALTIC; and ANTIPERISTALTIC. 
Other cauſes are, the hardneſs of the excrements, inflamma- 
tion of the inteſtines, and their engagement in the anus or 
ſcrotum, as ſometimes happens in hernias ; their twiſting, 
and entering within one another. See CHoRDAPsUs, 
Perſons afflicted with the iliac paſſion, have ſometimes been 
found to return ſuppoſitories and gliſters by the mouth. 
Some have been cured of it by ſwallowing a great quantity 
of quickſilver; or a musket ball: when the guts are twiſted, 
or enter one within another; the weight of theſe bodies ſotne- 
times ſets them to rights again. | 
ILIAc Veſſels. See the articles Ax r ERV, and Vtin. 
ILIAC Us, Externus, or Pyriformis; a muſcle of the thigh, 
which ariſes from the internal concave part of the os ſacrum, 
towards the bottom; and deſcending obliquely along the great 
ſinus of the os ilium, from a round fleſhy origin, joins the glu- 


tæus medius, and is inſerted by a round tendon at the bottom 


of the great trochanter, 
/ 
5 Bb Itiacvs 
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IL lac us Internus, a muſcle of the thigh, which ariſes fleſhy 
from the internal concave part of the os ilium; and in its 
deſcent over the inferior part of it, joins with the pſoas mag- 

ineus. | | 
This, with the pſoas magnus, moves the thigh forward in 
walking. | | | 

ILIAD®, IAIAE, the name of an antient epic poem, the 
firſt, and fineſt of thoſe compoſed by Homer. See Epic, &c. 


* The word is derived from the Greek ae, of e, Lium, 
Troy, a famous city in Aſia, which the Greeks befieged for 


the ſpace of ten years, and at laſt deſtroyed, on account of 


the rape of Helena, which makes the ſubject of the work, 


The poet's deſign in the [liad, was to ſhew the Greeks, 
who were divided into ſeveral little ſtates, how much it was 
their intereſt to preſerve an harmony, and good underſtand- 
ing among them. — In order to which, he ſets before their 
eyes, the calamities that beſel their anceſtors from the wrath 
of Achilles, and his miſunderſtanding with Agamemnon 3 and 
the advantages that accrued to them from their union. See 
FABLE, ACTION, &c. | : 
The Iliad is divided into twenty four books, which are 
marked with the letters of the alphabet, —Pliny gives us an 
account of an Iliad written on ſo very ſlender a paper, that 
the whole might be contained in a nut-ſhell. 
For the conduct of the 7liad, ſee Father Boſſu, Madam Da- 
cier, and M. de la Motte. | 7-56 
The critics maintain the Iliad to be the firſt, and yet the 
beſt poem that ever appeared in the world: Ariſtotle's Poe- 
tics are almoſt taken wholly Vm it; the philoſopher had no- 
thing to do, but to form precepts from the poet's practice. 
Some authors tell us, that Homer invented not only poe- 
try, but all other arts and ſciences; and that there are the 
vilible marks of a perfect knowledge in every one of them, 
to be ſeen in the Iliad. See POETRY. 
The ingenious Mr. Barns of Cambridge, had prepared a 
work for the preſs, to prove Solomon to have been the author 
of the Iliad. : 
ILIUM Inteſtinum. See the article INTESTINE. 
ILium Os. See the article Oſſa IN NoMINAT A. I 
ILLEGITIMATE Birth, or Delivery. See DELIivE- 
RY, and ABORTION. . 
ILLEVIABLE, in law, a debt, or duty which cannot, or 
ought not to be levied. See LE VV. 
The word nihil is ſet on a debt or due that is illeviable. 


ILLUMINATIO N, in a general ſenſe, denotes the act 


of a luminous body, or body that emits light; ſometimes alſo 
the paſſion of an opake body that receives it. See LIGHT. 
ILLUMINATIVE Lunar Montb. See Mon TH. : 
ILLUMINED, ILLUMINATI, a church term, antiently 

applied to ſuch perſons as had received baptiſm, See BAP- 

TISM. Tet 

This name was occaſioned by a ceremony in baptiſm, which 

conſiſted in putting a lighted taper in the hand of the perſon 

baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and grace he had received 
in the ſacrament, See CATECHUMEN, | 
JL.LUMINED, ILLUMINAT1, is alſo the name of a ſect of he- 


retics, who ſprang up in Spain about the year 1575, and cal-| 


led by the Spaniards, Alumbrados. | 
Their leaders were Villalpando, a prieſt, originally of the iſle 
of Tenarif, and a Carmelite, called Catherine de Feſus. — 
'Theſe had a great number of diſciples and followers, moſt of 
whom were apprehended, and clapped up in the Inquiſition at 
Cordoua ; ſome whereof were put to death, and the reſt ab- 

jured their errors. | 4 : 
Their principal doctrines were, That by means of a ſublime 
manner of prayer, which, they had attained to, they entered 
into ſo perfect a ſtate, that they had. no occaſion for ordi- 

nances, ſacraments, nor good works; and that they could 

ive way, even to the vileſt actions, without fin. 


The ſect of illumined was revived in France in the year 16 34. 


and were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, or diſciples of 

Peter Guerin, who together made but one body, called alſo 
illumined but they were ſo hotly purſued by Louis XIII. 

that they were ſoon deſtroyed. | 

The brothers of the roy croſs, are ſometimes alſo called i- 
lumined. See ROSYCRUCIAN. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, ILLVSsTRISs, was heretofore in the Ro- 
man empire a title of honour peculiar to people of a certain 
rank: See TITLE. | 

It was firſt given to the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the knights, 
who had a right to bear the latus clavus: afterwards, thoſe 
were entitled illuſtrious, who held the firſt rank among thoſe 
called honoxati ; that is, the præſecti prætorii, præfecti urbis, 

treaſurers, comites, &c. 
There were, however, different degrees among the illiſtres: 
As in Spain they have grandees of the firſt and ſecond claſs, 


ſo in Rome they had their ZAuires whom they called great, 


majores ; and others leſs, called res minores. — For in- 
ſtance, the preicCtus prætorii was a degree below the maſter 
of the offices, though they were both 1/lu/tres, 


1MA 


The novels of Valentinian diſtinguiſh as far as five kinds of 


Mluftres ; hom, the i ni 
f * er whom, the illiſtres adminiſtratores bear the 


nus; and is inſerted with it, under the termination of the IMAGE“, Imaco, a natural, lively repreſentation of an 


object, oppoſed to a ſmooth well poliſhed ſurface, or mirror 


See MIRROR. 


The Latin word, ;mago, comes originally from the Greek 
tie as, imitari, to imitate or mimick. in 


IMAGE, in optics, denotes the ſpectre, or appearance of an 


object, whether by reflexion, or refraction. See V1519 
In all plane mirrors, the image is of the ſame magnitude 
the object; and appears as far behind the mirror, as the , b. 
75 is before it. 2 2 
n convex mirrors, the image appears leſs than t ject: 
and farther diſtant from the Ee of the . 
from the point of reflexion. Fn 
Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for finding the dia- 
meter of an image, projected in the diſtinct baſe of a convex 
mirror: As the diſtance of the object from the mirror, is to 
the diſtance from the image to the glaſs; ſo is the diameter of 
the object, to the diameter of the image. 


IMAGE is alſo uſed for the trace, or mark which outward ob- 


j<cts impreſs on the mind, by means of the organs of ſenſe, 


IAE alſo ſignifies an artificial repreſentation performed by 


man; as in painting, ſculpture, and the like. — In which 
ſenſe, the word is now generally uſed in ſpeaking of things 
holy, or imagined to be ſo, | 

The uſe and adoration of images, are things that have been 
a long time controverted in the world. — The Lutherans 
condemn the Calviniſts, for breaking the images in the chur- 
ches of the Catholics, looking on it as kind of ſacrilege ; 
and yet they condemn the Romaniſts (who are profeſſed 
zmage-wor ſhippers) as idolaters : Nor can theſe laſt keep pace 
with the Grecks, who go far beyond them in this point ; 
which has occaſioned abundance of diſputes among them. 
The Jews abſolutely condemn all images; and do not fo 
much as ſuffer any ſtatues or figures in their houſes, much 
leſs in their ſynagogues, or places of worſhip. 

The Mahometans have a perfect averſion to images; which 
was what led them to deſtroy moſt of the beautiful monu- 
ments of antiquity, both ſacred and profane, at Conſtantinople. 
The noble Romans preſerved the images of their anceſtors 
with a great deal of care and concern; and had them carried 
in proceſſion at their funerals and triumphs. They were 
commonly made of wax, or wood ; though ſometimes of 
marble, or braſs, They placed them in the veſtibles of their 
houſes ; and they were to ſtay there, even if the houſes hap- 
pened to be ſold, it being accounted impious to diſplace them. 
—Appius Claudius was the firſt who brought them into the 
temples, in the year of Rome 259; and he added inſcriptions 
to them, ſhewing the origin of the perſons repreſented, and 
their brave and virtuous atchievements. | | 

It was not, however, allowed for all, who had the images 
of their anceſtors in their houſes, to have them carried at their 
funerals ; this was a thing only granted to ſuch as had ho- 
nourably diſcharged themſelves of their offices; for thoſe who 
failed in this reſpect, forfeited that privilege : and in caſe they 
had been guilty of any great crime, their images were broken 
in pieces. 


IMAGE alſo ſignifies the deſcription of any thing in a diſcourſe, 


Sce DESCRIPTION. 5 : 
Images in diſcourſe, are defined, by Longinus, to be, in ge- 
neral, any thoughts proper to produce expreflions, and which 
preſent a kind of picture to the mind. 


But, in the more limited ſenſe, he ſays, images are ſuch dil- 


courſes as come from us, when by a kind of enthuſiaſm, or 
an extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, we ſeem to ſee the 
things whereof we ſpeak, and preſent them before the eyes of 
thoſe who hear. | 8 

Images in rhetoric, have a very different uſe from what they 
have among the poets : the end principally propoſed in poetry 
is aſtoniſhment and ſurprize ; whereas the thing chiefly aim- 
ed at in proſe, is to paint things naturally, and to ſhew them 
clearly. — They have this, however, in common, that they 
both tend to move, each in its kind. See PoE TRV. 
Theſe images, or pictures, are of vaſt uſe, to give weight, 
magnificence, and ſtrength to a diſcourſe, They warm and 
animate it; and when managed with art, according to Lon- 
ginus, ſeem, as it were, to tame and ſubdue the hearer, and 
put him in the power of the ſpeaker. 


IMAGINARY Root, in algebra. See the article Roor. 
IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the ſoul, where- 


by it conceives, and forms ideas of things, by means of im- 
preſſions made on the fibres of the brain, by ſenſation. See 
Soul, FACULTY, c. 

The organs of our ſenſes, are compoſed of fibrillæ, or little 
fibres, which, at one end, termznate in the outward parts of 
the body and skin, and at the other in the middle of the brain. 
Theſe fibres may be moved two ways; either beginning 4 
that end which terminates in the brain, or that which termi- 
nates without, — Now the agitation of theſe fibres cannot 


be communicated to the brain, but the ſoul will be * 


and perceive ſomething.— If then the agitation begins where 
objects make their firſt impreſſion, viz, on the external ſur- 
face of the fibres of our nerves, and is communicated thence 
to the brain; the ſoul, in that caſe, judges that what ſhe per- 
ceives is without ; that is, ſhe perceives an external obj 
as preſent : But if only the interior fibres be moved by the 
courſe of the animal ſpirits, or in ſome other manner; the 
ſoul then imagines, and judges, that what ſhe perceives is not 
without, but within the brain ; that is, ſhe perceives an ob- 
ject as abſent: And herein lies the difference between ſenſa- 
tion and imagination. Se 

&c. 
To give a more diſtinct idea of the faculty of imagination, 
according to the doctrine of Malebranche, it muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that as often as there happens to be any alteration in that 
part of the brain where the nerves terminate, there alſo hap- 
pens an alteration in the brain; that whenever there is any 
motion in that part, to change the order of its fibres, there 
alſo happens a new perception in the ſoul, and ſhe finds ſome- 
thing new, either by way of ſenſation or imagination; nei- 
ther of which can be without an alteration of the fibres in 
that part of the brain.—80 that the faculty of imagining, or 
imagination, only conſiſts in the power which the ſoul has of 
forming images of objects, by producing a change in the fibres 
of that part of the brain, which may be called the principal 
part, becauſe it correſponds to all the parts of our body, and 
is the place where the ſoul (if it may be ſo ſaid) immediately 
reſides. —It matters not which that part is, nor whether the 
opinion of Willis be true, who places the common ſenſe in 
the two bodies, called corpora ſtriata, and the imagination in the 
corpus calloſum; or that of Fernelius, who places ſenſation 
in the pia mater, that encompaſſes the ſubſtance of the brain ; 
or that of Deſcartes, who places it in the pineal gland: it 
ſuffices that there is ſome ſuch part. See SENSORY. 

Since then the imagination only conſiſts in a power which the 
ſoul has of forming images of objects, by imprefling them on 
the fibres of the brain, it follows, that the larger and more 
diftin&t the veſtigia, or tracks of the animal ſpirits, which 
are the lines or ſtrokes, as it were, of thoſe images, are, the 
more ſtrongly and diſtinctly the foul imagines thoſe objects. 
— Now as the breadth, depth, and cleanneſs of the ſtrokes 
of a ſculpture depend on the force wherewith the graver acts, 
and the obedience which the copper yields; ſo the depth and 
cleanneſs of the tracks of the imagination depend on the force 
of the animal ſpirits, and the conſtitution of the fibres of the 
brain ; and it is that variety which is found in thoſe two 
things, to which we owe almoſt all that vaſt difference which 
- we obſerve in peoples minds.—On the one ſide are abun- 
dance and ſcarcity, briskneſs and flowneſs, largeneſs and 
. ſmallneſs of the animal ſpirits; and on the other hand deli- 
cacy or grofineſs, humidity or drineſs, ſtiffneſs or flexibility of 
the fibres of the brain; and, laſtly, a particular relation 
which the animal ſpirits may have with thoſe fibres. From 
the various combinations of which things, will reſult a ſu ffi- 
ciently great variety, to account for all the different charac- 
ters which appear in the minds of men : and from the ſame 
principle flows that difference which is obſerved in the ſame 
perſon's mind, at different times, and under different circum- 
ſtances, as in childhood, manhood, and old age, in ſickneſs, 
health, &c. See BRAIN, and SPIRTTs. = 

It may here be obſerved, that the fibres of the brain are more 
agitated by the impreſſion of objects, than by the courſe of 
the animal ſpirits; and for this reaſon the ſoul is more affect- 
ed with objects, which it perceives by ſenſation, and which 
it looks on as preſent, and capable of giving it pleaſure or 
pain, than by thoſe perceived by imagination, which it judges 
to be diſtant. — And yet it ſometimes happens, that in per- 
ſons, whoſe animal ſpirits are extremely agitated by faſting, 
waking, drinking, a fever, or ſome violent paſſion, theſe ſpi- 
rits move the inward fibres of the brain as forcibly as out- 
ward objects do; ſo that thoſe perſons perceive things by ſen- 
| fation, which they ſhould only perceive by imagination; for 
imagination and ſenſation only differ from each other, as the 
greater from the leſs. See Malebranche, Recher. de la Yerit, 
Lib. II. See alſo the articles MAapntss, DELIRIUM, 
PHRENSY, MELANCHOLY, &c. 

IMAM, or IMan, a miniſter in the Mahometan church, an- 
ſwering to a pariſh prieſt among us. 4 

The word properly ſignifies what we call a prelate, antiſtes, 
one who precedes others; but the Muſſulmen frequently ap- 
ply it to a perſon who has the care and intendancy of a 
moſque, who is always there the firſt, and reads, prayers to 
the people, which they repeat after him. 

IMAM is alſo applied by way of excellence to the four chiefs, or 
founders of the four principal ſects in the Mahometan reli- 
gion. See MAHOMETANISM. . 
Thus Ali is the imam of the Perſian, or of the ſect of the 
Schiaites: Abu-beker the imam of the Sunnites, which is 
the ſect followed by the Turks. Saphii, or Safi- y, the imam 
of another ſect, &c. | 

The Mahometans do not agree among themſelves about this 
imamate, or dignity of the 7am. Some think it of divine 


e SENSATION, VISION, BRAIN, 
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* 
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right, and attached to a ſingle family, as the pontificate of 

Aaron. — Others hold, that it is, indeed, of divine right, 
but deny it to be ſo attached to any ſingle family, as that it 
may not be transferred to another. They add, that the. imam 
is to be clear of all groſs ſins, and that otherwiſe he may be 
depoſed, and his dignity conferred on another. However 
this be, it is certain, that after an imam has once been own- 
ed as ſuch, by the Muſſulmen; he who denies that his au- 
thority comes immediately from God, is accounted impious z 
he who does not obey him, a rebel; and he who pretends 
to contradict what he ſays, a fool, among the orthodox of 
that religion. | 7 

IMB AR GO, or EmBaRoo, a ſtop, or ſtay put upon ſhips, 

or merchandize, uſually by public authority. See EMBARGO:; 

IMBECILLITY, a ſtate of languor, or decay; wherein 

the body is not able to perform its uſual exerciſes or func- 

tions. 

IMBEZLE, or IuBEZZ Zz LE, to waſte, pilfer, or purloin. 

As where a perſon intruſted with goods, waſtes, conſumes, 

and diminiſhes them, he is ſaid to imbezle them. 

IMBIBE, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe as abſorb ; viz. 

where a dry porous body takes up another that is moiſt, See 

ABSORB. 

IMBRICATED, is uſed by ſome botaniſts to expreſs the 
figure of the leaves of ſome plants, which are hollowed like 
an imbrex, or gutter-tile. See LEAF. 

IMITATION, in muſic, a kind of compoſition wherein 
one part is made to imitate another either throughout the 
whole piece, which is one of the kinds of canon, or only 
during ſome meaſures, which is a Fane imitation, 

Sometimes the movement, or the figure of the notes, alone, 
is imitated ; and that, ſometimes even by a contrary motion, 
which makes what they call a retrograde imitation, 

Imitation differs from fugue, in regard, in the former the re- 
petition muſt be a ſecond, a third, a fixth, ſeventh, or ninth, 
either above or below the firſt voice : whereas if the repetition 
were in uniſon, a fourth, fifth, or eighth, higher or lower, it 
would be a fugue. See FUGUE. 

IMMACULATE, without ſtain. — A term much uſed a- 
mong the Romaniſts, when ſpeaking of the conception of the 
blefſed virgin, they call it 7maculate: intimating, that ſhe 
was born without original ſin. See ORIGINAL Sin. 

When the cap is given to a doctor of the Sorbonne, he is 
obliged to ſwear that he will defend the immaculate con- 
ception, This was decreed by an act of the Sorbonne in the 
fourteenth century ; in imitation of which, eighty other uni- 
verſities made the ſame order. See SOR BON. 85 

The military orders in Spain are all ſolemnly obliged to de- 
fend this prerogative of the virgin. See CONCEPTION. 

There is alſo a Congregation of the IMMACULATE Conception 
in moſt nunneries whereof is a ſociety of ſecular maids, whoſe 
end is to honour the immaculate conception: of which they 
make a public proteſtation every year, and a private one every 
day. 7 

IMMANENT, in logic. —The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of actions; the one tranſient, which paſs from the 
agent to the patient; the other immanent, which continue in 
the agent. See AcT, and ACTION. 

IMMATERIAL, ſomething devoid of matter, or that & 
pure ſpirit. See MATTER. 

Thus God, angels, and the human foul, are immaterial be- 
ings.—Plato proves the immateriality of the ſoul from theſe fix 
topics. 49. Its ſimplicity. 20. Its independency on the bo- 
dy, which is two-fold ; in its / and in its operari, in exiſt- 
ing, and in acting or operating ſeparately. 3e. Its rule and 
authority over the body. 49. Its likeneſs and ſimilitude to 
God, which diſcovers itſelf in the pleaſure it enjoys in ſpi- 
ritual things, in its aiming at ſpiritual objects, &c, 5. Its 
ſpiritual manner of perceiving material objects. Laſtly, its 


and IMMORTAL. 
IMMEDIATE, that which precedes, or follows ſome other 
thing, without any interpoſition. See MeDIaTE. 
IMMEDIATE, alſo ſignifies ſomething. that acts without means, 
without medium. In which ſenſe we ſay, immediate grace, 
an immediate cauſe, &c, | 
There have been great diſputes among divines about immediate 
grace, — The queſtion in debate is, Whether grace act on the 
heart and mind by an immediate efficacy, independant of all 
external circumſtances ; or, Whether a certain aſſemblage 
and improvement of circumſtances, joined to the miniſtry of the 
word, may produce the converſion of ſouls? See GRACE, 


| 


IMMEDIATE Mode. * eee Mops. 
IMMEDIATE Fire. FIRE, 


IMMEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or duration 


of any thing, whoſe beginning we know nothing of. 
In a legal ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be of time immemorial, or 


time out of mind, that was before the reign of our king Ed- 
ward II. | | 


IMMENSE, that whoſe amplitude, or extenſion no finite 
meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated, can equal. 


See INFINITE, 
IMMER- 


indiviſibility, capacity, activity, immortality, &c, See SOUL, 
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IMMERSION, an act by which any thing is plunged into 
water, or other fluid. See FLuiD. | | 
In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, baptiſm was performed by 
inimerſion ; by three immer/ions. — The cuſtom of immerſion 
is ſaid to be ſtill preſerved in Portugal, and among the Ana- 
baptiſts in other parts. See BAP TISM. 125 

IMMERS10N, in pharmacy, is the preparation of ſome medicine, 
by letting it ſteep for ſome time in water, in order to take 
ſome ill quality or taſte from it, | 

As is done in rhubarb, to moderate its force ; in lime, to take 
away its ſalt; and in olives, which are preſerved in brine. 

IMMERSION, in aſtronomy, is when a ſtar or planet comes ſo 
near the ſun, that we cannot diſcern it ; being as it were en- 
' veloped, and hid in the rays of that luminary. See OccuL- 
TATION, HELIACAL, Cc. LIL 

IMMERSION alſo denotes the beginning of an eclipſe of the 
moon ; that is, the moment when the moon begins to be 
darkened, and to enter into the ſhadow of the earth. 

The ſame term is alſo uſed with regard to an eclipſe of the 
ſun, when the disk of the moon begins to cover it. See 
ECLIPSE. | | 

In this ſenſe, immerſion ſtands oppoſed to emer/ion, which ſig- 
nifies the moment wherein the moon begins to come out of 
the ſhadow of the earth ; or the ſun begins to ſhow the parts 
of his disk which were hid before. 

I ME RSI ON is frequently applied to the ſatellites of Jupiter, 
and eſpecially the firſt ſatellite ; the obſervation whereof is of 
ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude. See SATELLITES. 
The immerſion of that ſatellite, is the moment in which it 
appears to enter within the disk of Jupiter; and its emerſion 
tlie moment wherein it appears to come out. See JUPITER, 
The immerſions are obſerved from the time of the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his oppoſition : 
and the emer/ions from the time of his oppoſition to his con- 
junction. — The peculiar advantage of theſe obſervations, is, 
that during eleven months of the year, they may be made, 
at leaſt, every other day. — The perfection of this theory, 
and the praxis thereon, we owe to M. Caſſini. See Lox- 
GITUDE. | 

Scruples of IMMERSION. See the article SCRUPLE. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all eternity; as having 
in itſelf no principle of alteration, or corruption. See LIFE. 
Thus, God, and the human ſoul, are immortal. — Plato de- 

ines immortality, 201% Q x xk aide worn, animated «f- 

ſence and eternal manſion ; and proves the immortality of the 
ſoul from two kinds of arguments ; the one artificial, the 

other inartificial. 
Tnartificial arguments for the ſoul's immortality are teſtimo- 
nies and authorities, whereof he cites ſeveral, and adds in ge- 
neral, that all the great men and poets, who had any thing 
divine in them, aſſerted the Immortality of the ſoul. 
Artificial or proper arguments for the immortality are either 
ſpeculative or practical of the firſt kind are thoſe drawn from, 
19, The ſimple, uniform, ſpiritual and divine nature of the 
ſou], 29. Its infinite capacity. 3“. Its deſiring and long- 
ing after 774mortality, and its inward horror of falling into 
nothing ; ating it abſurd that the ſoul ſhould die, when life 
is its proper and adequate object. 49. Its rational activity; 
proving that whatever has in itſelf a principle of rational and 
ſpontaneous motion, by which it tends towards ſome ſupreme 
good, is immortal. 5. The various ideas which it has of 
ſpiritual things; particularly the idea it has of immortality. 
69, Its immateriality. See IMMATERIAL. _ | 
His practical or moral arguments for the immortality of the 
ſoul, are drawn from, 19, The juſtice of God, which can 
never ſuffer the wicked to eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the good 
unrewarded after death. 29. The dependance which religi- 
on has on this opinion, in regard, without this perſuaſion, 
there would be no religion in the world. 3%. The opinion 
which men have, that juſtice and every kind of virtue are to 
be cultivated, that they may at laſt live with God. 49. The 
ſtings of conſcience, and anxious ſolicitude we are under about 
a future ſtate. See SOUL. | 


IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption from ſome office, 


duty, or impoſition. See PRIVILEGE, Cc. 
Immunity is more particularly underſtood of the liberties grant- 
ed to Cities, and communities. See FRANCHISE, 
The princes heretofore granted all kinds of immunities to ec- 
cleſiaſtics, exempting them from all impoſitions ; but the ec- 
cleſiaſtics of thoſe days were not ſo rich as thoſe of ours: 
they gave all they had to the poor. See EXEMPTION. 
There is ftill a privilege of immunity in ſome places, and eſpe- 
cially in Italy, belonging to eccleſiaſtical things, and perſons ; 
who are exempted from certain dues, and are ſheltered from 
the purſuits of juſtice, Though there are ſome crimes for 
which they cannot plead the privileges of immunity, as pre- 
meditated murder, c. See SANCTUARY, and ASYLUM. 
IMMUTABILITY, the condition of a thing that cannot 
change. See MUTATION. | | 


| Immutability is one of the divine attributes. See Gop, and | 


ATTRIBUTE. 
There is a two-fold immutability in God; a phyſical and a 


\ 


moral one. — The phyſical immutability conſiſts in . 
the ſubſtance of God does not, nor . 3 that 
tion, — His moral immutability conſiſts in his not boy . 2 "i 
to any change in his thoughts, will, or deſigns ; but => 
what he wills, he has willed from all eternity, : that 
IMPALED, in heraldry, is underſtood of a ſhield part 
pale, or divided into two halves by a line 8 aw: 
through the middle, from the top to the bottom, See Þ "wie 
When the coats of arms of a man and his wife, who . 
an heireſs, are born in the ſame eſcutcheon, they 8 
impaled, or marſhalled in pale, i. e. the husband's on * 
right ſide, and the wife's on the left; and this the he Ids 
call baron and feme, two coats impaled. See BARON by 1 
FEME. | Sv. 
If a man have had two wives, he may impale his coat in th 
middle between theirs ; and if he have had more than "Ei 
jo Aa to be marſhalled on each fide of his in their proper 
IMPALEMENT, in a penal ſenſe. 88 E 
IMPALEMENT, in phy tology. e n ener. 
IMPALPAB LE, that, whoſe parts are ſo extremely minute 
that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes, particularly þ N 
that of feeling. See PALPABLE. N 
IMPANAT ION, a term uſed among divines to ſignif 
1 a y 
the opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the euchariſt': 
who believe that the ſpecies of bread and wine remain, tO. 
gether with the body of our Saviour, after conſecration. See 
CoNSUBSTANTIATION. TS: 
IMPANATORES. See the article ABESSENARII. 
IMPANELLING, in law. See EmPAntLLinG. 
IMPARES Scamilli. See the article SCAMILLI. 
IMPARLANCE, or EMPARLANCE. See EMPAR“O 
LANCE. 
I'MPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from ſuffering ; which 
cannot undergo pain, or alteration, | 
The Stoics place the ſoul of their wiſe man in an impaſſible, 
imperturbable ſtate. See APATHY, and SToic, 
IMPASTATION, the mixtion of divers materials of dif- 
ferent colours, and conſiſtences, baked or bound together with 
ſome cement, and hardened either by the air, or fire. 
IMPASTATION is ſometimes a ſort of maſons-work, made of 
ſtucco, or one ground ſmall, and wrought up again in man- 
ner of a paſte, | 
Authors are of opinion that the obelisks, and the huge antique 
columns ſtill remaining, were made, ſome by impaſtation, and 
others by fuſion. 
IMPASTING, in painting. See EmPaAsTING. 
IMPEACHMENT F MWaſte, a reſtraint from commit- 
ting of waſte upon lands, and tenements; or a demand of re- 
compence for waſte made by a tenant who has but a limited 
eſtate in the land granted, See WASTE. | 
He that hath a leaſe without :mpeachment of waſte, hath by 
that a property or intereſt given him in the houſes and trees, 
and may make waſte in them without being called to an ac- 
count for it. | 
IMPECCABILITY, the ſtate of a perſon who cannot 
ſin : or a grace, privilege, or principle which puts him out of 
a poſſibility of ſinning. See SIN. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds and degrees of im- 
peccability : That of God, belongs to him by nature: That 
of Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as man, belongs to him by the hy- 
poſtatical union: That of the bleſſed, is a conſequence of their 
condition: That of men, is the effect of a confirmation in 
grace, and is rather called :zmpeccance than impeccability; ac- 
cordingly divines diſtinguiſh between theſe two, which is found 
neceſlary in the diſputes againſt the Pelagians, in order to ex- 
plain certain terms in the Greek and Latin fathers, which 
without this diſtinction are eaſily confounded. 
IMPE DIT, in law. See the article Qu ARE Impedit. 
IMPENETRABILIT V, a quality whereby a thing be- 
comes unable to be pierced or penetrated; or a property of 
body whereby it ſo fills up a certain ſpace, as that there is no 
room in it for any other body. See MATTER. 
Dr. Harris defines impenetrability, the diſtinction of one ex- 
tended ſubſtance from another, by means whereof the exten- 
ſion of one thing is different from that of another: ſo that 
two extended things cannot be in the ſame place, but muſt 
neceſſarily exclude each other. See SOLIDITY. 
IMPENITENCE, or IuPENITEN x, a hardneſs of 
heart, which makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and prevents 
his repentance. See PENITENCE, and PERSEVERANCE. 
Final impenitence, is the ſin againſt the holy Ghoſt, which is 
neither pardoned in this life, nor that to come. 
IMPERATIVE, in grammar, is one of the modes or man- 
ners of conjugating a verb, ſerving to expreſs a command- 
ment; as, go, come, &c, See Moon. 8 
In the Hebrew and other oriental languages, the future tenſe 
has frequently an imperative ſignification. | ; 
IMPERFECT Plants, among botaniſts, are ſuch as either 
really want flower, and ſeed, or are ſuppoſed to want them; 
no flower or ſeed having yet been diſcovered in the greater 


y per 


part of them, See PLANT, SEED, FLOWER, Oe. Tbeſe 


IMP 


rowth, into, | | | 
. Aquatics, or ſuch as grow in the water: and that either, 
10. In the ſea, and then they are called marine plants; which 


corallines ; or porous, that is, of a more ſoft and herbaceous 
one. Of theſe ſome are like herbs, and are of two kinds; 
the greater, which are cauliferous, as the fucus ; the leſſer, as 
the alga : the others have more of the muſcus, or fungus ap- 
rance, as the ſpongia. 2% Freſh water plants, and thoſe 
have either no leaves, but are capillaceous, as the conſerve ; 
or their leaves divided into three parts, as the lens paluſtris, 
or lenticula paluſtris. 
II. Inperfect Plants, which grow in dry ground; theſe are 
divided into; (19.) Such as have ſubſtance, either woody or 
fleſhy ; and theſe have ſcarce any thing common with the per- 
2% plants, neither the green herbaceous colour nor the tex- 
ture of herbs, nor flower, ſeed, nor leaf, properly ſpeaking ; 
as all the fungi, which are, either, 19. Such as grow on 
trees, and therefore called arboreous, as the fungus laricis, 
called agaric, and the fungus ſambuci, which we call Fews- 
ear. 29. Terreſtrial, and theſe either cauliferous, with heads 
either lamellated or porous underneath, or without ſtalks, 
as the pezice of Pliny, and fungus pulverulentus, crepitus 
lupi, or common puff- balls. 3. Subterraneous, as the tu- 
beræ terræ, or trufles. (29.) Such as have a more ſoft and 
dry conſiſtence, and more like that of herbs; of which ſome 
are both cauliferous and branched, as the muſci, or moſſes: 
others are without ſtalks, adhering like a cruſt to the ſurface 
of the earth, ſtones, trees, or wood; as the lichen terreſtris 
and arboreus. | 
IMPERFECT Ton in grammar, ſignifies an indefinite time 
between the preſent and the paſt ; as, 7 taught, I heard. See 
TENSE. po 
IMPERFECT Flowers, are thoſe which want the petala; hence 
alſo called apetalous, and targineous flowers, See FLOWER, 
PET ALA, c. 
IMPERTECT Numbers, in arithmetic, are thoſe whoſe aliquot 
parts taken together, do not make the juſt number itſelf, 
but either come ſhort of it, in which caſe they are called de- 
ficient numbers; or exceed it, and then they are called abun- 
dant numbers, See NUMBER, DEFICIENT, and AB UN- 
DANT. 
IMPERFECT Mixts. See the article M1xT. 


pire. See EMPEROR, and EMPIRE. 

Thus we ſay, his imperial majeſty, the imperial crown, im- 
perial arms, &c. 

IMPERIAL Crown. See the article CRown. 

IMPERIAL Chamber, is a ſovereign court, eſtabliſhed for the 
affairs of the immediate ſtates of the empire. See CHAM- 
BER. 

IMPERIAL Cities, in Germany, are thoſe which own no other 
head but the emperor. See CiTy, and FREE. 

Theſe are a kind of little commonwealths ; the chief magi- 
rate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays him the 
Roman month; but in other reſpects, and in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, the magiſtrate is ſovereign. 


forces and *fortified places: their deputies aſſiſt at the im- 
perial diets, where they are divided into two branches, that | 
of the Rhine, and that of Suabia. — There were formerly 
twenty two in the former, and thirty ſeven in the latter; 
burt there are now only forty eight in all. See DI ET. 4 
-TMPERIAL Diet, is an aſſembly or convention of all the ſtates : 
of the empire. See Di Er. | 


perſon, or by his commiſſioner, the electors, ſecular and ec- 
cleſiaftical princes, prelates, princeſſes, counts, and deputies 
of imperial cities, aſſiſt. 

The diet is divided into three colleges, which are thoſe of 
the electors, the princes, and the cities. — The electors a- 
lone form the firſt ; the ſecond conſiſts of princes, prelates, 
princeſſes, and counts, and the third of the deputies of im- 
erial cities. | 1 25 | 
ach college has its director, who preſides in the conſultati- 

ons: the elector of Mentz, in the college of electors; the 

' archbiſhop of Saltzburg, in that of the princes z and the de- 

| puty of the city of Cologne, in that of the cities. 

n the diet, each principality has a voice; but all the pre- 
lates (ſo they call the abbots and provoſts of the empire) have 
but two voices, and all the counts but four. | 
Though the three colleges agree, yet the emperor has a ne- 
gative voice : when he too conſents, the reſolutions paſs into 
a law, which obliges all the ſtates of the empire, both medi- 
ate, and immediate. See RECEs8Us Inperii. 

ImPERIAL Medals. See the article ME DAL. 

IMPERII Receſſus. See the article Rectssus [mperii. 
IMPERSON AL Verb, in grammar, is ſuch an one, as is 
only uſed in the third perſon fingular ; as, eportet, licet, &c. 
IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded, or paſſed 


Theſe Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes according to the places of their | 


are either of a hard and ſtony conſiſtence, as the corals, and 


IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor, or em- | 


Imperial cities have a right of coining money, and of keeping | 


It is uſually held at Ratisbon ; where the emperor, either in | 


IMP 


particular configuration of its parts. See Polz, Pzne- 
TRATION, Ce. | | 
IMPETIGO, in medicine, an extreme roughneſs, and foul- 
_ of the skin, attended with an itching and plentiful 
curf, 

In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with lichen, volatica, 
and mentagra. *See LICHEN. 
The impetigo is a ſpecies of dry, pruriginous itch, wherein 
ſcales, or ſcurf ſucceed apace ; ariſing from ſaline corroſive 
humours thrown out upon the exterior habit of the body, by 
which means the internal parts are relieved. See ITCH. 


It is divided into mitis, mild, not accompanied with any ma- 


lignity; and fera, ſevere, which comes near to a leproſy, 
See LEPROSY. 
IMPETRATION, the act of obtaining any thing by 
requeſt or prayer. See REQuesT, PRAYER, Cc. 
IMPETRATION is more particularly uſed in our ſtatutes for the 
pre- obtaining of benefices, and church-offices in England from 
the court of Rome, which did belong to the diſpoſal of the 
king and other lay- patrons of the realm; the penalty where- 
of is the fame with that of proviſors, 25 E. III. See Po- 
VISION, and PRovisox. 
IMPET Us, in mechanics. See MomenTum, and Mo- 
TION. 
Paracentric IMpETUs. See the article PARACENTRIC. | 
IMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a feather in the wing 
of a hawk, in the place of one that is broke. | 
IMPLAN TATION, one of the ſix kinds of tranſplanta- 
tion, uſed by ſome for the ſympathetic cure of certain dif- 
eaſes. See TRANSPLANTATION, 
Implantation is performed by placing plants, or at leaſt the 
roots of plants, in a ground prepared for that purpoſe, and 
watered with what the patient uſed to waſh himſelf withal. 
By which means, it is pretended, the diſeaſe is tranſlated in- 
to the plant.—If the plant happen to die before the cure be 
perfected, by reaſon of the ill qualities it imbibes, other 
plants muſt be placed inſtead of it, and the proceſs be conti- 
nued as in the firſt. | 
IMPLEAD, to ſue, or proſecute by courſe of law. See 
PLEADING, | | 
IMPLEMENTS®, is per” wn all things neceſſary for a 
trade, or the furniture of an houſhold. See Tools, &c. 
* The word is formed either from the Latin implere, to fill up; 
or from the French, employer, to employ. 


veyances of moveables. 
IMP LEX Action. See the article AcTrion. 
IMPLICITE *, ſomething tacitly comprized, or under- 
ſtood ; that is, contained in a diſcourſe, clauſe, or propoſi- 
tion, not in expreſs terms, but only by induction and con- 
ſequence, See IMPLy. | n 
The word is derived from the Latin #1, and Rico, I fold. 
IMPLICITE Faith. See the article FA1TH. | 
IMPLICITE Condition. See the article CondiT10N. 
IMPLY à contradi#ion, a phraſe uſed among philoſophers, 
in ſpeaking of the object of divine omnipotence, 
God can do every thing that does not imply a contradiction 
proceeding from God: by which is not meant a relation of 
the action to the executive power of God; for to ſay that 
God by this power could do whatever does not imply a con- 
tradition proceeding from this power, would only be to ſay, 
that God can do what he can do. — In that propoſition 
therefore is meant a relation. to the other attributes and ſim- 
ple perfections of God: Thus, God can do whatever does 
not imply a contradiction to ſome other of his attributes. For 
inſtance, he cannot atteſt a falſe religion by his word, or by 
miracle, becauſe this is repugnant to his goodneſs and truth. 
But becauſe all things that imply a contradifion, cannot be 
faid to have ſuch a reſpect to the attributes of God; there- 
fore we may ſay more generally, that thoſe things imply a 
centradiction, which involve a contrariety from the terms or 
object. For there are two things requiſite to the being of 
any thing; the one on the ſide of the agent, viz. a power 
of acting; the other on that of the patient or object, viz. a 
non-reſiſtance.—For want of the firſt condition, there are 
a thouſand things which we cannot do ; and for want of the 
ſecond condition, there are many things that God cannot 
do: for that which, when it is affirmed, is yet denied, is im- 
poſſible, See IM POSSIBLE. 
IMPORTATION, the act of importing, or bringing in 
merchandizes from foreign countries. See ExPoR TATION, 
IMPOSITION ov Hands, an eccleſiaſtical action, by which 
the evangelical miſſion, and the power of abſolving, is con- 
veyed. See CHIROTONIA, and HANps. l 
Impoſition of Hands was a Jewiſh ceremony, introduced, not 
by any divine authority, but by cuſtom ; it being the prac- 
tice among thoſe people, whenever they prayed to God for 
any perſon, to lay their hands on his head, 


Our Saviour obſerved the ſame cuſtom, both when he con- 


ferred his bleſſing on children, and when he cured the fick ; 
adding prayer to the ceremony. — The apoſtles likewiſe 


thy * by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, or the 
HEE OL, Je | ; : 3 


laid hands on thoſe whom they beſtowed the holy Ghoſt on. 
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In which ſenſe we frequently find it uſed in wills, and con- 
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IMP: 


The prieſts obſerved the ſame cuſtom when any one was 
received into their body.—And the apoſtles themſelves under- 
went the impoſition of hands a-freſh, every time they entered 
upon any new deſign. — In the antient church, impeſetion of 
hands was even practiſed on perſons when they married; 

which the Abyſſinians ftill obſerve. See MARRIAGE. 
But this term, which, in its original ſignification, is general, 
is reſtrained by cuſtom, to that impoſition which is practiſed 
at ordination.-Spanheim has written a treatiſe de Impoſitione 
Manuum; and Tribenhorius and Braunius have done the 
ſame, See ORDINATION. | 


ImPos1TION, is alſo a kind of tranſplantation practiſed for the | 


cure of certain diſeaſes. See TRANSPLANTATION. 

It is performed by taking ſome of the implanted ſpirit or ex- 
crement of that part affected, or of both together, and placing 
them in a tree, or a plant, between the bark and the wood, 
after which it is covered up with mud. Inftead of this, 
ſome bore a hole in the tree with an auger; and ſhutting up 
the hole again with'a tampion of the ſame wood, cover it 
over with mud, | 
If it be deſired the effect ſhould be laſting, a tree is choſen 
that will continue long, as an oak. If it be deſired the effect 
ſhould be ſpeedy, they chuſe a tree that grows faſt ; in which 
laſt caſe, the matter ſerving as the medium of tranſplantation 
muſt be taken out of the tree as ſoon as the effect has fol- 
lowed, becauſe the too great alteration of the ſpirit, might 
be ſome prejudice to the patient. 

IMPosiTION of Tunnage, &c. See Dur xv, Cc. 

IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done, 
BLE. | 
A propoſition. is ſaid to be impoſſible, when it contains two 
ideas which mutually deftroy each other, and which can nei- 
ther be conceived, nor united together in the mind. 

Thus it is impeſſible that a circle ſhould be a ſquare becauſe 
we conceive clearly that ſquareneſs and roundneſs deſtroy each 
other by the contrariety of their figure, 

There are two kinds of :mpoſſubilities, phyſical and moral. 

Phyſical Imposs1BILITY, is that which cannot be done by the 
powers of nature, See POSSIBILITY, 

A thing is Morally IMposs1BLE, when of its own nature it 
is poſſible, but yet is attended with ſuch difficulties, as that, 
all things conſidered, it appears impoſſible, See MoRAL. 

Thus it is morally impoſſible that all men ſhould be virtuous, 
or that a man ſhould throw the ſame number with three dice 
an hundred times ſucceſſively. = 

Any thing contrary to decency and good ſenſe is alſo ſaid to 
be impoſſible, among thoſe who reaſon from moral topics 
thus the lawyers ſay, Omne turpe impoſſibile : Thoſe conditi- 
ons are impoſſible, which ſenſe and decorum do not allow to 
be performed, though in themſelves very poſſible to thoſe 
who have no regard to good ſenſe, &c. | 

IMPOST, in law, properly denotes the tribute, or tax ap- 
pointed by a ſovereign to be paid for ſuch merchandize as is 


See Poss1- 


brought into any haven in his dominions from foreign nations, | 


See Dur v. | 

Impoſt is diſtinguiſhed from cſtom, in that, cuſtom more 

properly ſignifies the duties paid to the king for goods ſhipped 

off or exported. —But the two are frequently confounded to- 
gether. See CUSTOM. 

IMPOSTHUME, a collection of matter, or pus in any 
part of the body; either owing to an obſtruction of the fluids 
in that part, which makes them change into ſuch matter; or 
to a tranſlation of it from ſome other part where it is gene- 

rated. See ABSCESS. | 

IMPOSTS, in architecture, the capitals of pillars or pilaſters 
which ſupport arches. See CAPITAL, and ARCH. See 
alſo. Tab. Sci: / TT 
An impoſt, ſometimes alſo called chaptrel, is a ſort of plinth 
or little cornice which crowns a peer, and ſupports the firſt 

ſtone whence an arch or vault commences. | 
Impoſts conform to their proper orders.—The Tuſcan is a 
plinth only; the Doric has two faces crowned ; the Ionic a 
larmier over the two faces, and its mouldings may be car- 
ved ; the Corinthian and Compoſite have a larmier, freeze, 

and other mouldings. 


The projecture of the impgſt muſt not exceed the naked of 


the pilaſter.— Sometimes the entablature of the order ſerves 
for the impaſt of the arch; and this looks very grand and 
ſtately. | 
= he” impeſ is a thing eſſential to an ordonnance; inaſmuch 
as without it, in the place where the curve line of the arch 
meets with the perpendicular line of the pillar, there always 
ſeems a kind of elbow. ; | 
IMPOTENCE *®, or ImeoTENcy, a want of ſtrength, 
wer, or means to perform any thing. See POWER. 
The word is derived from the prepoſition in, taken privatively ; 
and potentia, power. | 
Divines and philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of impotency; 
natural and moral.—T he firſt is a want of ſome phyſical 


2 neceſſary to an action; or it is where a being is ab- 


olutely defective, or not free, and at liberty to act: the ſe- 


IM 
contrary; a violent paſſion, inclination, or the 1; 
Impotency, is more particularly uſed f like, 
coition, See Co1 Kian a 1 natural inability 1 


In this ſenſe, impotency is by ſome defi I: 
ſufficiency in the male to 3 _ an inabili or in- 
 PREGNATION. | — | In- 
The Decretals diſtinguiſh three cauſes or rather ſpecies of; 
EE Cas vit der ge, 
| 3 A Curie, or wiſh * | 
befal any one. n that ſome evil may 
The word is derived from the Latin in, and precor, 1 — a 


The antients had their goddeſſes called Imprecations.. ; ; 
Dire, i.e. Deorum ir, who were 2 — to be Ne 
cutioners of evil conſciences, — They were called Dire i 
heaven, Furies on earth, and Eumenides in hell. See F URY i 
The Romans owned but three of theſe Imprecations, and the 
Greeks two.— They invoked them, with prayers and pieces 


oe 


IMPREGNATION is allo figuratively uſed in pharmacy, when 
a liquor imbibes the juice of ſime other body. | 


preſſions of the Louvain Bible in one age; and it is affirmed, 
that Thomas a Kempis of the Imitation of Chriſt, has un- 
dergone more impreſſions than there have been months ſince 
it was firſt compoſed. See Book. 35's - 
Impreſſion, however, differs from edition the former, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, takes in no more than what belongs to the print- 
ing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diſtances of words and 
lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing that may have a good 
or bad effect on the eye: the latter, beſides all this, takes in 
the care of the editor, who reviſed the copy, corrected or 
augmented it, adding notes, tables, and other like things, 
which he judged might contribute towards making the book 
more uſeful, and correct. 
Indeed, very frequently the word edition only refers to this 
latter part; as when, in ſpeaking of the works of S. Au- 
guſtin, we quote the edition of Eraſmus, the Lovaniſts, Be- 
nedictins, &c. where we have no regard to the printing part, 
but only to the care and pains of the editors. 5 
$474 ot IMPRESSION. See the article PRIVILEGE. 
IMPREST, Auditors of. See the article AUDITORS. 
IMPRISONMENT, the ftate of a perſon reſtrained of 
his liberty, and detained under the cuſtody of another. See 
PRISON, CAPTURE, ARREST, c. | 
Falſe ImeRI$0NMENT. See the articles FALSE, and AP- 
PEAL, | 
IMPROPER Fractions, are ſuch as have their numerators 
equal to, or greater than, their denominators. | 
Such, e. g. are, £, 33, Cc. See NUMERATOR. 
T heſe, properly ſpeaking, are not fractions, but either whole, 
or mixed numbers; and are only put into the form of frac- 
tions, in order to be added, ſubtracted, multiplied, or divided, 
Sc. See FRACTIONS. | 
IMPROPER Motion. See the article Mor TON. 
IMPROPRIAT ION, is a term uſed where the profits of 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice are in the hands of a layman. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appropriation, 
which is, where the profits of a benefice are in the hands of 
a biſhop, college, &c. though the two are now pſten uſed 
promiſcuouſly,— There are ſaid to be 3845 Ania in 
England. See APPROPRIATION. | 
IMPROPRIETY, the quality of ſomething that is not fit, 
or proper. See PROPER, and PROPRIETY. | 
Grammarians obſerve three kinds of faults: in language; 3 
ſoleciſm, barbariſm, and imprepriety : An impropriety is com- 
mitted when a word is uſed that has not a proper ſignification. 
See SOLECISM, and BARBARISM, Phy ol 
IMPROVIDE), in law. See Qu1A. mprovid?. i 
IMPULSIVE, a term in philoſophy, applied to the action 
of a body which impels, or puſhes another. 
Thus the arm is ſaid to give an impulſive motion to the ſtone 


cond only imports a great difficulty; as a ſtrong habit to the | 


that it throws. See PROJWCTILE. a 


In this ſenſe, impulſive ſtands contradiftinguiſhed from attrac- 
tive, and repulſive. See ATTRACTIVE, and REPULS1ON. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuggeſts, that attraction itſelf may poſſibly 
be effected by an :zmpulſive power. See ATTRACTION. 
IMPUTATION, a term much uſed-among divines, ſome- 
times in a good, and ſometimes in an ill ſenſe: in the latter 
it is uſed to ſignify the charging the fin to the account of one, 
which was committed by another. | 
Thus Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſterity ; all his de- 
ſcendants, by his fall, becoming as criminal in the fight of 
God, as if they had fallen themſelves ; and bearing the juſt 
puniſhment of his firſt crime. See Or1GinAL Sin. 
Imputation, uſed in a good ſenſe, ſignifies the charging of an- 
other's juſtice, or merit, See JUSTIFICATION. | 
Thus the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is imputed to us; his merits 
and the price of his ſufferings being applied to us. 
The imputation of the merits of Chriſt ſignifies no more, 
among the Reformed, than an extrinſic juſtice, which does 
not make us truly juſt, but only appear ſo; which hides our 
fins, but does not efface them. 
For this reaſon, thoſe of the Romiſh communion deeline the 


uſe of the word imputation, and aſſert, that the juſtifying 
grace, which applies to us the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, not 
only covers our fins, but alſo effaces them ; that this grace is 
intrinſic and inherent, renewing intirely the inward man, 
and rendering him pure, juſt, and without ſpot before God ; 


and that this juſtice is given him on account of the juſtice of| 


Jeſus Chriſt, that is, by the merits of his death and paſſion. 
In a word, ſay they, though it is the obedience of Jeſus 
Chriſt that has merited juſtifying grace for us, yet it is not 
the obedience of Jeſus Chriſt that renders us formally juſt : 
And in like manner, it is not the diſobedience of Adam that 
makes us formally finners, but it is this diſobedience that has 


merited for us, both that we ſhould be ſinners, and that we 


ſhould undergo the puniſhment of ſin. | 
Proteſtants ſay, that the fin of the firſt man is imputed to 
his deſcendants; they being looked on as culpable, and pu- 
niſhed as ſuch, becauſe of the ſin of Adam. —Catholics hold, 
that this is not enough; we are not eſteemed and puniſhed 
as criminals, ſay they, but we are actually criminal ourſelves 
by original fin. 
Again, Proteſtants ſay, that the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is im- 
puted to us, and that our greg” is only the imputation 
of Chriſt's juſtice; his ſufferings ſtanding inſtead of ours, 
and God accepting his death as a ſatisfaction in lieu of our 
own.—But Catholics teach, that the juſtice of Chriſt is not 
only imputed, but actually communicated to the faithful, by 
the operation of the holy Ghoſt : ſo that they are not only 
reputed juſt, but alſo made ſo, | - 
INACCESSIBLE Heighth, or Diftance, is that which can- 
not be actually meaſured, by reaſon of ſome impediment in 
the way; as water, or the like, See ATTITUDE, Dis- 
TANCE, &c. | 
IN ACTION, Ceſſation of Action, a term much uſed in the 
myſtical divinity z by which is underſtood a privation, or an- 
nihilation of all the faculties ; whereby the door is, as it 
were, ſhut to all external objects, and a kind of extaſy is 
procured, during which God ſpeaks immediately to the heart. 
It is this tate of inaction that is held the moſt proper for re- 
ceiving the holy Spirit; and in this fit of dozing it is that 
God communicates ſublime, and ineffable ſentiments, and 
graces to the ſou]. 8 
Some do not make it conſiſt in this ſtupid kind of indolence, 
or general ſuſpenſion of all ſenſation; but by inaction only 
mean a ceſſation of deſires, in which as the ſoul does not de- 
termine itſelf to any poſitive acts, neither does it abandon it- 
ſelf to uſeleſs meditations, or the vain ſpeculations of reaſon; 
but demands in general every thing that may be agreeable to 
God, without preſcribing any thing to him. 
This latter is the doctrine of the antient myſtics, and the 
former that of the modern ones, or quietiſts. See MysTi1c, 
and QUIETIST. | | 
In general, however, it may be ſaid, that inaction is not the 
moſt likely way of pleaſing God; it is our actions chiefly 


| 


ſo that inaction cannot be agreeable to him. 
INACTIVITY of Matter. See Vis Inertiæ. 
INADEQUATE Idea, or Notion, is a partial or incom- 
pleat repreſentation of any thing to the mind. See Apx- 
__ QUATE, and IDEA. — a 
INALIENA BLE, that which cannot be validly alienated, 
or made over to another. See ALIENATION. 
Thus the dominions of the king, the church, minors, &c. 
are inalienable, otherwiſe than with a reſerve of the right of 
' redemption, for ever. | 
INAMELLING, or ENAMELLIN OG. See the article 
 ENAMELLING. . | 
INANIMAT E“, denotes a body that has either loſt its 
| - ſoul, or that is not of a nature capable of having any. See 
SOUL, and. LIFE. : 


by which we are to gain his favour : he will have us to act; 


ING 


Thus, a dead man is an inarPnate lump, and metals are in- 
animate bodies. 


INANITION, a term in pbyſic, ſignifying emptineſs; or 


the ſtate of the ſtomach, when it is empty; and needs food, 

There are flatulencies which proceed from repletion, and 

ING from inanition, which laſt are the more dangerous. See 
LAT us. | 


INARTICULATE; an epithet applied to ſuch ſounds, 


ſyllables, or words, as are not pronounced diſtinctly. See 
ARTICULATION, ahd Voice. | 


INAUGURATION *, the coronation of an emperor, 


or king ; or the conſecration of a prelate ; fo called, in imi- 


tation of the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when they 


were received into the college of augurs. See KI NG, Crown, 


ConsECRATION, G. | 
The word comes from the Latin inaugurars, which ſignifies 
to dedicate a temple, or to raiſe any one to the prieſthood, hav- 
ing, in order to that, firſt taken auguries. See Aucus, and 
Aucukx. 
INCA, or YNCA, an appellation which the natives of Peru 


give to their kings, and princes of the blood. —See-Y'xca; 


The chronicle of Peru relates the origin of the incas: I his 
country had been a long time the theatre of all ſorts of wars, 
horrible crimes, and diſſenſions, till at length appeared two 
brothers, the one called Mangocapa, of whom the Indians 


uſe to tell wonders; he built the city of Cuſco, ſettled laws 


and policy, and taught them to adore the ſun: and he and 
his deſcendants took the name of inca, which, in the lan- 
guage of Peru, ſignifies king, or great lord. They grew fo 
powerful, that they made themſelves maſters of the whole 
country, from Paſto to Chili, 1300 Icagues long, and held 
it till the diviſions between inca Guaſcar, and Atabalipa z 


which the Spaniards laying hold of, made themſelves maſters 


of Peru, and put an end to the empire of the incas. 
They do but number twelve of theſe zncas.—lt is ſaid, the 
moſt conſiderable among the noble of the country ſtill bear 
the name of inca. | 

INCALESCENCES®, the growing hot of any thing, ei- 
ther by motion and friction, or as quick-lime does, by pour- 
ing water on it, Sc. See HEAT, and FIRE. 


* The word is compounded of in, and caleo, or caleſco, I grow 
warm. | | 


INCAMERATION, in the apoſtolical chancery, the 
union of ſome land, right, or revenue to the domain of the 
pope. See CHAMBER, : | | 

The word is derived from the Latin in, and camera, chamber. 


INCANTAT ION, Enchantment ; words and ceremo- 


nies uſed by magicians to raiſe devils; or rather to impoſe on 
the credulity of the people. Sce MAGIC, FAscI NATION, 
W1ITCHCRAFT, c. 


*The word is derived from the Latin in, and canto, I ſing. Ste 
CHarm, and Carmen. 


INCAPACITY, in matters of benefices among the cano- 
niſts, is of two kinds: the one renders the proviſion of a be- 
nefice null in its original; the other is acceſſary, and annuls 
the proviſions, which at firſt were valid. See Cayacirty. 
Incapacities of the firſt kind, are the want of a diſpenſation 
for age in a minor, for legitimation in a baſtard, for natu- 
ralization in a foreigner, &c. FIN | 
Of the latter kind, are grievous offences and crimes ; being 
concerned in ſeeing a ſentence of death executed, &c. which 
vacate the benefice to all intents, or render the holding it ir- 
regular. See DisABILITY, BENEFICE, &c. 


INCARNATION, in theology, ſignifies the a& where- 


by the Son of God aſſumed the human nature; or the myſ- 
tery by which Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal Word, was made 
man, in order to accompliſh the work of our ſalvation. See 
TRINITY. / 

The Indians own a kind of Trinity in the Godhead, and ſay, 
that the ſecond perſon thereof has been incarnate nine times, 
and will be incarnate a tenth ; and they give him a different 
name in each of theſe incarnations. See Kircher. Chin. U- 
luftr. 

The zra uſed among Chriſtians, whence they number their 
years, is the time of the incarnation, that is, of Chriſt's con- 
ception in the virgin's womb. See Cox cEPTION. 

This zra, was firſt eftabliſhed by Dionyſius Exiguus, about 
the beginning of the ſixth century, till which time the ra 
of Diocleſian had been in uſe. See ERA, and EPocna. 
Some time after this, it was conſidered, that the years of a 
man's life were not numbered from the time of his concep- 
tion, but from that of his birth: which occaſioned than to 
poſtpone the beginning of this æra, for the ſpace of one year, 
retaining the cycle of Diony ſius entire, in every thing elſe, 
At Rome they reckon their years from the incarnation,. or 
birth of Chriſt, that is, from the 25th of December, which 
cuſtom has obtained from the year 1431.—Ln France, Eng- 
land, and ſeveral other countries, they alſo reckon from the 
incarnation; but then they differ from the other in the day 
of the zncarnation, fixing it, after the primitive: manner, not 
to the day of the birth, but conception of our Saviour, — 
Though the Florentines flick to the day. of the birth, and 


tively, and anima, ſoul. 


Fhe word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, taken priva- | 


begin their year from Chriſtmas. See Petav. de Doct. Temp. 
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Grandatnicus d- Die Nat. ſee alſo NATriviry, VIE AA, They. proved this their opinion by a paſſage in Juftinia's 3, 
CALENDAR, Ec. | 8 ſtitutes, where it is ſaid, that a man may marry his *1 hog 
Ix c ARNATION “, in medicine, ſignifies the healing and filling up or ſiſter's grand-daughter, though ſhe be but in the fourth de. 
ulcers and wounds with new fleſh. See CoN$80LIDATION, gree: Whence they concluded, that if my brother's grand. 
The word is formed from in, and caro, fleſn. . + child be in the fourth degree with reſpect to me, ſhe is in th. 
The medicines which effect this, are commonly called incar- | fifth with reſpect to my ſon, in the ſixth with reſpe& to — 
natives. See Ix c ARN AT IVE. e grandſon, and in the ſeventh with reſpect to my great 1 
INCARNATIVE, in money and Ne is — ſon. 5 | | | A 
to medicines, bandages, and ſutures, which diſpoſe a woun Peter Damian wrote againſt this opinion, and Alexan 
or ulcer to fill up with fleſh. Whence they are alſo called der II. condemned it ht council bald! at 52% : 
anaplerotics, from a, again; and wAngiw, to fill. See In-| INCH, a known Engliſh. meaſure, the twelfth part of a foot: 
CARNATION, - 1 containing the ſpace of three barley corns in length. gee 
INCARNATIVE 2 is ſuch a one N the fleſh heal , Mx AsURE, and Foor. 3 | 
and unite, See Cons0LIDATION, and HEALING. NCH of Candle, a manner of ſellin s among mer | 
Ix cARNATIVE Bandage, is a fillet, with an eye or nooſe at I Are of it is thus; — 8 given _ 
one end of it, ſo as the other end may be put through it.— Exchange. in writing, and elſewhere, when the ſale is to be. 
To make uſe of this bandage, they apply the middle of it to gin: againſt which time the goods are divided into ſeveral par- 
the ſide oppoſite to the wound; ſo that the aperture may be cels, called ot, and papers printed of the quantit of each 
over the wound itſelf ; and flipping the other end through it, and of the. conditions of: ſale; as, that none ſhould bid leſs 
draw the lips of the wound cloſe to each other, that they may] than a certain ſum more than another has bid before. Durin 
grow together. ä a | ; the time of bidding, a ſmall piece, of about an inch, of wi, 
INCARNATIVE Suture, is ſuch a one as, by rejoining the lip candle, is burning; and the laſt bidder, 
of a wound, and keeping them together, by means of a thread out, has the lot or parcel *expoſed ito ſale; See Auer ou, 


* 


' drawn through them with a needle,” occaſions them to grow] and Cap. | 
up and heal, See SUTURE. 5 INCHAS ING, in ſculpture. See the article Ex cHASUme 
INCARTAT ION, in chymiſtry, the refining of gold, by INCHOATIVE, a term ſignifying the beginning of. a thing; 
means of ſilver and aqua fortis. See Go p, and RETIXIN G. or action; the ſame with what is other Wiſe called inceptive. 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called departing. | See IN EP TIE. 6 VVV 
See DE PART. 1 | _ |IncnoarTive Verbs, according to the ſtrict rules of the Latin 
INCENS E, an aromatic, odoriferous reſin 3 otherwiſe cal-| tongue, are uſed by the beſt authors indifferently with primi- 
led frankincenſe. See FRANKINCENSE. | tives, having almoſt all the tenſes in common with them; 
© ® The word comes from the Latin incenſum, q. d. burntz as] nay, ordinarily they expreſs our ſentiments with more energy, 
taking the effect for the thing itſelf. - we and the actions themſelves in a more perfect ſtate. See VER B. 
Incenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all religions, to IN CID E, Cut. — Thoſe medicines: are faid to incide, which 
do honour to the divinities that were there adored. Many of | conſiſt of pointed, and ſharp particles ; as acids, Se wel 
the primitive Chriſtians were put to death, becauſe they would] ſalts; by the force or inſinuation of which, the particles of 
not offer incenſe to idols. In the Romiſh church they ſtill re- other bodies are divided from one another, which before co- 
tain the uſe of incenſe in many of their ceremonies,” particu-|:” hered, See Ac iy, SALT, Sc. | 
larly at ſolemn funerals, beſtowing it on ſuch perfons as] And thus ſome expectorating medicines are ſaid to incide, or 
oy Nef honour, as on prelates, &c. and ſometimes alſo] cut the phlegm, when they break it, ſo as to occaſion its diſ- 
„aon the people. : charge. See EXPECTORATION, | | 
INCEPTIVE, a word uſed by Dr. Wallis to expreſs ſuch INCIDENCE, in mechanics, expreſſes the direction in which 
moments, or firſt principles, which though of no magnitude one body ſtrikes on another; otherwiſe called inclination, See 
themſelves, are yet capable of producing ſuch, See INFI-| IxcIINATION. | ; N 
NITE, and IN DI VISIBLE, DH In the occurſions of two moving bodies, their incidence is ſaid 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, but is inceptive of a line] to be perpendicular or oblique, as their directions or lines of 
which it produces by its motion. So a line, though it have] motion make a ſtraight line, or an oblique angle at the point 
no breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth; that is, capable, by | gf contact. See Per cussION. 
its motion, of producing a ſurface which has breadth, &c. Angle of IN DEN CE, commonly denotes the angle compre- 
See MAGNITUDE, PoinT, LINE, &c. | hended between an incident ray or other body, and a perpen- 
INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between perſons | qjcylar to the plane in the point of incidence: 
who are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the laws off Thy, ſuppoſing A B (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) an incident ray 
the country, See DEGREE, and MARRIAGE, | proceeding from the radiant point A, to B the point of incidence, 
Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be permitted be- and H B a perpendicular to DE in the point of incidence: the 
tween kinsfolks, to the end that the affection, ſo neceſſary in angle A BH, camprehended between A B and H B, is the angle 
marriage, might be heightened by this double tie; and yet the] e incidence — by others called the angle of inclination. See 
rules of the church have formerly extended this prohibition 4 LINATION., | 
even to the ſeventh degree, but time has brought it down to] Augle ,#Incipence, is alſo uſed by Dr. Barrow and ſome others 
the third or fourth degree. 1 | for the complement of the above angle, or of the angle of in- 
The words adultery and inceft are not indecent, though they Clination. | F | 
ſignify very infamous things; becauſe they repreſent them as| Thus, ſuppoſing AB an incident ray, and H B a perpendi- 
covered with a veil of horror, which makes us look on them] cular, as before; the angle ABD comprehended between it 
only as crimes: the words, therefore, rather ſignify the guilt] and the reflecting or refracting plane DE, is the angle of in- 
of thoſe actions, than the actions themſelves. cidence ; and the angle A B H, the angle of inclination. 
Moſt nations look on ance} with horror, Perſia and Egypt Others, with Wolfius, make another diſtinction; which ſee un- 
alone excepted. In the hiſtory of the antient kings of thoſe] der the articles ANGLE, REFLEXION, and REFRACTION. 
countries we meet with inſtances of the brother's marrying the It is demonſtrated by optical writers, 1%. That the angle of 
| fiſter: the reaſon was, becauſe they thought it too mean to incidence, A B H, fig. 26. is always equal to the angle of 
join in alliance with their own ſubjects; and ſtill more fo, to] reflection H BC, or the angle ABD to the angle CBE. 
have married into the families of any foreign princes. See REFLEXION, © | 
As to the Perſians, there was a ſtill more abominable ſort off 20, That the ſines of the angles of incidence and refraCtion, are 
inceſt practiſed by their magi: If we may truſt Catullus, carm. 91. to each other reciprocally as the reſiſtances of the mediums. 
Nam magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet 3. That from air to glaſs the ſine of the angle of incidence 
Si vera eft Perſarum impia relligio. | is to the ſine of the reflected angle as 300 to 193, or nearly 
Spiritual INcgsT, is the like crime committed between two] as 14 to-9g: on the contrary, that from glaſs to air, the — 
perſons who have a ſpiritual alliance, by means of baptiſm, of the angle of incidence, is to the fine of the refracted angle 
or confirmation. as 193 to 300, or as 9 to 14. | . of 
Spiritual InCEsT is alſo underſtood of a vicar, or other bene- It is true, Sir Iſaac Newton having ſhewn that the rays a 
fciary, who enjoys both the mother and the daughter; that] light are not all equally refrangible, there can be no pet 
is, holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the col-| ratio fixed between the fines of the angles of refraction an 
incidence : but the proportion which comes neareſt, is that above 


lation of the other. a to 
Such a ſpiritual inceſt renders both the one and the other of | ſpecified. See LIoH, COLOUR, REFRANGIBILITY, Ne. 
thoſe benefices void. INCIDENCE of Eclipſe. See the article EcLiPsE. 

INCEST UOUS, the name of a ſe& or hereſy, which aroſe Axis of Inc1DENCE. See the article Ax is of Incidence. : 

in Italy about the year 1065. | Cathetus of INCIDENCE, See CATHETUs of Incidence; i 
The hereſy of the Ince/fuous had its beginning at Ravenna; alſo REFLEXION, + a rr 

_ the learned of which place being conſulted by the Florentines Line of INci1DaENCE, in catoptrics, denotes a right line, as a ä 

= about the degrees of affinity which prohibit marriage, made] Tab. Optics, fig. 26. whereby light is propagated wow a. 

3 anſwer, that the ſeventh generation, mentioned in the ca-] ant point A, to a point B, in the ſurface of a ſpec 85 

_ nons, was to be taken on both ſides together; ſo that four] This is alſo called an mcident ray. See RAY 0 A B, f 

generations were to be reckoned on one fide, and three on] Line of INCIDENCE, in dioptrics, is a r ight line, as AE, "4 
the other. „ 2 15 6. whereby light is propagated unrefracted, in the 7 
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body HE LT. 

Point of Incypance-/ See the article: 2 of Incidence. | [ 

| Inc4DENCE./: Secithe article ScCRUPLES. | 4 
INCIDENT, ina moral ſenſe, Os + o pare 
ticular circumſtance of ſome event. | 
Inc ip, in a poem, is an epiſode or particular aftion, wek- 

ed tothe prnaipal aQtion, or an ares on it. Ses e 

and EP180DE. + A. | 
A good comedy is full of agreeable Aula, * divert 5 


ways to make choice of ſuch incidents, as are ſuſceptible of 
ornaments ſuitable to the nature of his poem. The variety 
of incidents well conducted make the beauty of an heroic | 


cidents to ſuſpend the cataſtrophe, that would — break 

out too ſoon. See EI. : vr 

 IncipanT Ray. See the articles Rar, Incrouncn, and| | 
INCLINATION:. 

INCINERATION *, in bodies, the reduQion. of be- 


dium, fraakche radiant point in nin tn mink | 


the ſpectators, and form the intrigue, The poet ought al- 


poem, which ought always to take in a certain number of in- 


6 
Wem 
"= EW 


til it des and dea an W lub, on which S pets! 
pendiculat, to which apply ybur ſquare; and obſerve what an- 

* your plummet makes on the quadrant; with the fide of the 
quare ; that is the angle of the; inclination. of the Plane. 

INCL 1N ASSN, of tw: „is the acute nogle made *. ew. 
lines drawn one in each plane, through'a common point of ſec· 
tion, and perpendicular to the ſame common ſection. 

Thus, in Tab. Geometry, fig. Hh. the thclination of the e 
K EG L to the plane ACD B is the HF1; ori, 
made by the right lines HF . . 1 4 in EDT," 1 
dicular to the line of ſection E F OO 
Angle of INCLINATION, in optic, is the fame with what .is | 
otherwiſe. called the angle of incidence: See ANG LEW: 
Thus, in Tab. Optics, fg. 26. ſuppoſing A B an incident 
ray, proceeding from the radiant A to the point of incidence 
B, on the ſurface. of a. mirror; the angle ABH .compre-! 
hended between it and the perpendicular H B, is called in- 
differently by Mr. Molyneux and others. the angle of inclitd- 
tion, or of incidence. Bee INC1DENCE. n bo 1 
Argument. of INCLINATION-.' See ARGUMENT... | 


N into aſhes, by burning them gently. - See ASUESs. 


The word is derived from the Latin — in, and cinis, 
aſhes. See Car CINATION, 


Grafting by Double Ixcisiov. See ENGRAFTING. ,» | 


' teeth, 

Inc ISIVI Dentes, called 10 PR eg or: Ei ood ſometimes 
_ © 'Tiſores, becauſe they ſhew themſelves in laughing, are eight in 
number; four in each jaw, ſituate in the fore-ſide, and in the 

middle of the others. See Tab, Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. d. 
| They are ſhorter and ſharper than the others, and are inſerted 
into their alveoli by a ſingle root, or twang ; for which reaſon 
72 they fall e aſily, eſpecially thoſe of the upper ſide. _- 
They are led incifivi, becauſe their office is to cut or incide 
the meat. See TooTH.. 
Trent vous is alſo an appellation given to the firſt proper uſcle 
of the upper lip; becauſe it has its origin in the bone of the 
upper jaw, near the place of the inciſiue teeth; hence it paſſes, 
and is inſerted into the upper lip, which it. ſerves to draw up. 
The maxillary bones have four internal orifices, two whereof 
are called INC1s1v A, as being directly under the dentes inciſivi. 
INCLINATION, in medicine and chymiſtry, the opera- 
tion of pouring off a car liquor from ſome fæces, or ſediment; 
4 only gently ſtooping the veſſel. 
his amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called a 

cantation,. See DECANTAT1ION. -- 
IncLinarTion, i in phy ſics, expreſſes the ac approach, or 
tendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one another ; 
ſo that their directions make either a ſtraight line at the point 
of contact, or an angle of a greater or leſſer magnitude. 
IncLinar: ION of 4 Right Line to a Plane, is the acute angle, 
which ſuch right line makes with another right line drawn in 
the plane through the point where the inclined line interſects 


#% + # © 


| har drawn from any point of the inclined lines, See LI NE. 
1181 an Incident Ray, is the angle which it makes 
with a line drawn to the point of incidence, perpendicular, to 
the reflecting or refracting ſurface. 
This is other wiſe called the angle of LS, ſometimes 
alſo the angle of incidence. See N and, Inciptxce. 
InctinaTionN of a reflected Ray, is the angle h a ray 
after reflexion makes with the axis of incli nation. by 
Thus, if A B, Tab, Opt. fig. 26. be the incident ray, HB a 
* perpendicular to D E in the point B, and BC the reflected 
; CBH will be the inclination of the refletted 79, 5, And | 
1 B Ce inclination of the incident ray. 
* LON of the Avis of the Barth, is the wh which, it 
makes with the. plane of the ecliptic ; angle angle between 
the planes of the equator and e 12 ANGLE.  : 


4 


ere 4 Planet, is an arch or angle comprehended 
between the ecliptic, and the place of a planet in his orbit. 


18 


3%. 22/3 of Mercury 6. 37. ASHE to De 1a Hire, the 
e greateſt decliriarion of Saturn is 29.” 33“. 30% 3 of Jupiter . 
19 ˙. 200 of Mars 15, 51“ % of Venus 3e. 23% 0 


Wie between them, 


de the plummet fall parallel to the ſide of the ſquare, 


your ſquare to that pe 
. Tallel to the fide of the ſquare, then that is alſo a Jevel line, 
and your plane ſtands horizofitally : If the plummet falls got 


Tubus fern is incinerated for the making of glaſs, See Greet. 5 
INCISION Crucial. See the article CRUcIa14. | 


INCISIVE, Incisrvvs, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral | | 
teeth, a double muſcle, and certain e belonging to thoſe} . 


1 and through the point where it is alſo cut by a dicu- | 


Mercury Ws $2. IN | | © ſure them both. See CoMMENSURA „ 
8 INATION of a Plane, in dung, 5 is the at ich of a vertical i ee 


peqeniickr b both to. the plane jad. "he, Fare and 


T find this, take 2 quadrant and b its fide” to the [ dae of | 
a ſquar 5 and apply the other "ſide. 0 your ſquare, to your | 


then the lower fide of the ſquare ſtands level; by which.draw | 
2 hotizontal line, 'whereon' etect a perpendicular, and apply | 
rpendicular ; and if the plummet, falls pa- 


1 N in a moral ſenſe. See AvesTiTE, and Na 


IN CLINE D Plans, in, . mechanies,.. 5 that eh makes ai 
oblique angle with the horizon. See e and Ac CELE= 
RATION.! . | 

It is demonſtrated i in 1 that a body, as B (Tab. Mes 
chanici, fig. 58.) laid on an inclined plane, always loſes part 

of its weight; and that the power or, weight L. required to 

| ſuſtain i it, is to the weight of D, as the beighth B A of the 
plane is to the length of it CA. And hence alſo it follows, 

that the inclination of the plane may be ſo ſmall, that the 

greateſt weight may be ſuſtained, on it by the ſmalleſt power. 

Hence it becomes a rule, that the force wWherewith any heavy 

body would deſcend on an inclined plane, is to the forge of 

the deſcent in the perpendicular, as the line of the angle * 
the plane's incli nation, is to the radius. dee DESCENT... 
Suppoſe, therefore, a body ot weight given, 2nd:it- were ge- 
quired to find the power neceſſary, to ſuſtain it-0n;,ah incline 

plane D,—Call the weight W, and the power Pz. IJ den by 
the above rule, R: W:: S. incl. :P. that is, a radius is to 
the weight, ſo is the ſine of the angle of the plane $:pclingtion 
to the horizon, to the power, ſought ;-\wheres the three: firſt 
being given, the ſourgh th is Known of courſſ. Zaill qe ys 
er in d ial ing. Dre AE, and DRTHN EIN ERS. 

INCOGNITO, a, term, ey from; the Ifaliaps; ſed 

when a perſon is in uy nes he would not be knn 
but more particularly . — great men, ho 

enter Kt or wal vous þ tbe ordinary. train, 
. F the 1 * marks of da Albanien quality, lg 


he grandees in Italy mabe a common cuſtom of Talking the 
ſtreets inc —＋. 3 and always take it amiſs, .on;ſuchiaccaſion, 
When people their compliments to. them. It isinet barely 
to prevent "Their being known, that they take Gals ne, 
but becauſe they would not be. treated. with, ceremony, nor 
receive the honours: due to their rap. 


* 


When the horſes in 8 D ces, Cardinals, and-ambaſſadors coarbes 
ch t 


have no taſſels, w ey call occhi; and the curtains, 
Which they call  bandinells,: are drawn, they ate reputed to he 
10 nito; and no body that, meets them 1 ghliged to ſtop, or 


| make his hbnours to them. 


1 The. cardinals alſo, when? they would. be intagnito, leave off 
the red hat. See HT, and-Carbingic 1 


| IN G OMRU STIBLE, chat whicty cannot-be burntor con- 


ſumed by, fire, See BuaninG- 9h 2001 110 
. Metals melt, ſtones calcine, and are yet incatrby/t;ble-Cloth 
1 of lapis amianthus i is incombiſtible; it is Cleaned by es 
t not burnt. See the article AsB BSH. 
At Poe. in France, is faid to be an incomby}iibla taper: Gie- 
| Py of Tours ſpeaks of ſome wooden kettles in his time that 
re the fire as long as thoſe of iron. —9Syllz undertook to burn 
down a tqwer of wood which defended Archelaus, one of Mithti- 
. Gates's lieutenants 3 but he could not attain his end, by reaſon 
of its being coated with; alum, It is alum, water-wherewith 
"thoſe: ople beſmear themſelves, who handle burning coals, 


* 
LY he N inclination of Rn ein, to Kepler, is melt ani en their ds See FINE-Earzx, 
ars 19. 50, 30”; of Venus 


ALLUM $i USED GH 
INTOMMENSURABLE,/a a; tem in geometry, uſed 
where two lines, when compared to each other have no 
common meaſure, . how ſmalh = that Will, mae Lora 
In the general, two quantities are ſaid to — ables" 
When. no, thirg. quantity, can be ſound that 34 an aliquot part 
of both: or, when thoſe quantities are not to oner another as 
unity to a rational number; or as one rational number to an- 
other. See the articles Nöuskx, and RAT INI 


is demonſtrated. y Eucli but it is commenſurable in pow- 
er; the ſquare of 'hedagool bring onal. tO hier the e 


Ra [ud ide, of th the ſquare, then turn your ſquare, un- 


| Surfaces which cannot be meaſured by a common. reer rob 
; alſo ſaid to be. ef in power. 
* Dd I N co M. 


— 


The; fide of a ſquare is Fa mmenſurable to the Liagonal, as | 


7 the, ſide. 4 1 4 * 0 1 
appus, lib. 4 . I 7 ſpeaks alſo of e era Me angles. 


IND 


IN COMPATIBLE. dat which cannot ſubſiſt with ano- bounds; or to which che human — affix any. See 


ther, without deſtroying it. See CompaTiIBLE. 1 
Thus cold and heat are mcomparible in the ſame ſubject; the 
ſtrongeſt overcoming and expelling the weakeſt. 
IN COMPLEX Oppufition. See the article OyPosririon. 
INCOMPOSITE Numbers, -are the fame with what Euclid 
Dt Te. in i; $SDOrscoRDSs. 

Inconci I 1 wg Te KS . 
INCORPORATION *, the mixing the particles of diffe- 


—— » — 


m PO ome 


—— 
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8 | wo hep, | 
Deſcartes uſes the word in his-philoſophy; "inſtead of in f, 
both in numbers and quantities, to ſignify an "ws — 


number, or number ſo great, that am unit cannot be added toit: 


and a quantity ſo great, as not to be capable of a addition. 


Thus, be fays, the ſtars, viſible and inviſible, are in nu WF, 


indefinite, and not, as the antients held, infinite; and that 
quantity may be divided into an indefinite number of parts, 


not an infinite number. See IN TINTE. 


rent bodies ſo together, as to make an uniform ſubſtance or | IN DEPINI rx is alſo uſed in the ſchools to ſignify a thing that 


_ compoſition of the whole, without leaving any poſſibility of | 


diſcerning the ingredients or bodies mixed, in any of their par- 
ticular qualities. Mk oe WO Ns 103 #4 / | 
e The word is formed from in; and compar, bod. 


has but one extreme; for inſtance, a line drawn from 2. 
Fu? and extended infinitely ee eee ee 
hus what they call eternity parte ante, or eternity a 


IN CORPORE AL, Spirimal; 2 thing or fubſtance which INDEFINITE Propoſition. See the article PRoP0s1T1oN. 
has no body. See the articles Sni, and Boby.  * | INDEFINITE, in grammar, is underſtood of nouns, pronouns, 


Thus the foul of man is zncorporeal, and may ſubſiſt indepen- 
dent of the body. See Sou, and IMMATERIAL. 


Thoſe ideas which are independent of bodies, can neither be 
corp 8 Arrk | and PRON ON. Lida 


4 


IN CRUSTAT ION, the lining, or coating of a wall, either 


INCURVAT ION, the act of bending a bone, or other bo- 


IN Cs, in anatomy, the ſecond of the oflicles of the'ear. 


Ceives within itſelf what is zncorporeal, and receives it in a 
. - Corporcal manner too. Whence it is that we have incorporeal | 
ideas even of bodies themſelves. Fenelon. See IDEA. 
INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be corrupted. 
See Cox RUPTIo-x. e LO, GHONAT Of 

Thus ſpiritual ſubſtances, as angels, human fouls, c. and 
thus alſo glaſs, ſalt, mercury, '&c. may be called incorrup- 
tible, See GLass, SALT, Cc. . ! 
INCORRUPTIBLES, IN cox RU TI BI ES, the name 
of a ſect which ſprang out of the Eutychians. 3 
_* Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, That the body of Jefus Chriſt 
was inc ible ; by which they meant, that after and from 
the time wherein he was formed in the womb of his holy mo- 
ther, he was not ſuſceptible of any change, or alteration ; not 
even of any natural, and innocent paſſions, as of hunger, 


—— 


verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are left in an uncertain 
indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed tp any particular time, 


thing, or  other-circumſtance, See Ab RI Tus, ARTICLE, 


” 


—corporeal within-a corporeal ſub- - e yen amen 
ject. They diſcover to us the nature of the ſoul, which re- INDELIBEE®, that which cannot be blotted out, or eff:ced. 


® The word is formed from the Latin dere; to blot; with the 

Prepoſition in, taken negatively, oe 0 
Thus baptiſm,” and the order of the prieſthodd, are fad to 
convey mdelible eharacters. See CHRARAC TER. 


INDEMNITY, an act by which one promiſes to guaran- 


tee, or fave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any loſs or da- 


mage, that might acerue to him on any particular account. 


»The word is originally Latin, formed from the negative i, 

e 
When a church is appropriated to an abby or college, the 
archdeacon loſeth his induction- money for ever: in recom- 


pence whereof, he ſhall have yearly out of the church fo ap- 


propriate, one or two ſhillings, more or leſs, for a penſion, 
as was agreed at the time of the impropriation. And this 
penſion is called an indemnity. 73 


- thirſt, Sc. So that he eat without any. occaſion, before his IND ENTE D, IxpENT EE, in heraldry, 8 when the out- 


death, as well as after his reſurreQion, — And hence it was | 
that they took their name. 8988 


INCRASSATIN d, the 28 of condenſing, or rendering IN DEN TED Verge, 


ne of a bordure, ordinary, Ic. is notched, in form of the 


teeth of a ſaw. See DAN cETTE, and Ex DENT ED. 


fluids thicker, by the mixture of other leſs fluid particles; or IN DEN TED Mela. & Se the article 3 MEDALS. 


nearer together. See AGGLUTINATION. _. 


with glolfy ſtones, ruſties, matblez pottery, or ſtucco work ; | © 
- and either equably, or in panne and compartiments.” 


INCRUSTED, or IxenvsrarED Coho, is a column | 


WHEEL. 


expelling the finer particles, and compinging, and bringing | InDENTED heel. 1 99 
4 — F inging IN DENTURE, in law, a writing which comprifes ſome 


contract between two at leaſt ; being indented at top anſwer- 
able to another part, which has the ſame contents - 
It differs from a deed-poll ; in that this laſt is a ſingle decd, 
and is unindented, See DEED. 3 


conſiſting of -ſeveral pieces or ſlips of ſome pretious marble, IN DEPEN DAN T Troop. See the article Txoor. po” 
maſticated or cemented around'a'mould of brick, of other mat- INDEPENDENT S, a ſect of Puritans in England and 


ter; which is done, not only to fave the precious ſtone, whe- | 
ther it be agat, jaſper, or the like, but alſo for the fake of 
. ſewing pieces of it of uncommon largeneſs, by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the incrizſtatian, which renders the joints impercep- 
tible, where the cement is of the ſame colour. See Col uux. 
IN CU BAT ION, the action of a hen, or other fowl, brood- | - 
ing on her eggs. See EGO, and HaTcyuing, | © | 
INCUBUS, Night-Mare; a diſeaſe conſiſting in an oppreſ- 
+ ſion of the breaſt, ſo very vivlent, that the patient cannot 
| ſpeak, or even breathe. 1 , 
The word is derived from the Latin incubare, to lie down on 
any thing and preſs it: The Greeks called it Ne q. d. /a/- 
tator, leaper, or one that ruſheth on a perſon, See BTHIALTES. 
In this diſeaſe the ſenſes are not quite loſt, but drowned and 
aſtoniſhed, as is the underſtanding and imagination; fo that | 
the patient ſeems to think ſome huge weight thrown on him, 
ready to firang im, + fe , 010000 Jad 
- Children are very liable to this diſtemper ; ſo are fat people, 
and men of much ſtudy and application of mind; by reaſon 
the ſtomach in all theſe finds ſome difficulty in digeſtion, * 
The incubus ſeems to be coufin-german to the epilepſy and 
apoplexy; for if it laſts long, it degenerates into one or other 
ol thoſe diſtempers. Others reckon it a kind of aſthma, and 
call it aſthma nocturnum; and ſay it proceeds from the fame 
. cauſes, and is helped by the ſame means, as the common aſthma. 
INCUMBENT, in law, a clerk reſident in his benefice, 
with cure. See CIEREk, and BENVETIIo VLC. 
He is called ent of ſuch church, becauſe he ought to 
bend bis whole ſtudy to diſcharge his cure. See PAR SON, 
RECTOR, Vicar, c. „„ 
INCUMBRAVIT, in law. See QyAxH Incumbravit. 


dy, from its natural ſhape. l | 
INCURVATION of the Rays of Light." See L16uT; and Re- 
FRACTION, © "0 20604 O MnS NAIR} 


See the article Exr. 
INDE. See the article Id I-bo o. 
INDEFEISIBLE, or IuxpETEAZABTR, in our law, ſig - 
nifies what cannot be defeated,' or made void : — As, a good 
and indefſcifible eftate. oben . 
INDEFINITE, Indaterminate; that which bas no certain 


2 


— * 


. : 


gregation, has in-itſelf radi 


fined them: which occaſioned them to be diftingui 


At firſt they were only diſtingui 


. 


Holland ; ſo called, as denying not only any ſubordination a- 
mong their clergy, but alſo all dependency on any other aſ- 


ſembly. See PURITAN. 


They. maintain, that gory pants church, or particular con- 
y and eſſentially every thing ne- 
ceſſary for its own government; that it has all eccleſiaſtical 


power and juriſdiction; and is not at all ſubject to other 


churches or their deputies, nor to their aſſemblies or ſynods. 
Though the Independents do not think it neceſlary to aſſemble 


ſynods; yet, if any be held, they look on their reſolutions as 


weighty and prudential.counſels, but not as deciſions to be 


| peremptorily obeyed. See SyxoD, Council, Se. 


They agree, that one or more churches. may help another 
church with their advice and afliftance, and even reprove it 
when it offends ; provided they do not pretend to any ſuperior 


In matters of faith and doctrine, the Independents agree with 


mw 


the reſt of the reformed ; ſo that the difference is rather poli- 


U 4.43 


tical, than religious. See CALvVINISM. 


During the civil wats in England, the Independents becoming 


the moſt powerful party, and getting to the head of affairs, moſt 
of the other ſects, that were averſe to the church of England 
d 1 into 


two ſets. 


The firft are in effect Presbyterians, only differing from them 
in matters of diſcipline.—The others, whom M. Spanheim calls 


Pſeudo-Independenti, are a confuſed aſſemblage of Anabaptiſts 
Socinians, Antinomians, Familifts, Libertines, &c. See Pk 5- 


' 'BYTERIANs, Dis$ENTERS, SEPARAT IST, Ce. | 

F. Orleans ſpeaks of the riſe of the Independents in the follow- 
ing terms, | Out of the fame ſe (the Pregbyterians) had 
' © riſen ſome time ago, on pretence of further reformation, 4 


« new. ſet, which was not only averſe to the monarch, but 
« the monatchy, both which it undertook to deſtroy ; and in 
« lieu-thereof to form a republic. — They were called by 

* name of Independents, in regard that, profeſſing to cart) 
« the goſpel liberty till further than the other Puritans, they 
© rejected not only biſhops, but alſo ſynods, 8 eac 
aſfembly ought to govern itſelf independentiy o all others; in 


4 which. fai ſts the libe f the children of God. 
warts 0 ey: ſhed Gabe the Presbyterians, 
6a the more zealous from the more indifferent, the mor K 1 3 


IN D 


1 from the more remiſs, by argreater averſion to all pomp and 
« pre-eminence both in church and ſtate, and by a moreardent 
deſire to reduce; the practice of the goſpel to ita primitive pu- 
0 1 It was. their maxim of mdependency' that firſt diſtin- 
guiſhed them, and rendered them ſuſpected to the reſt. But 
4 we bad addreſs and artifice enough to gain ground, and in 
effect made abundance of — 9.72 parties 
and per ſuaſions. 611 

y Independentifm i is peculjar to Great Britain, the Britiſh colo- 
nies, and the United Provinces. One Morel in the 16th cen- 
tury endeavoured to introduce it. into France; but it was con- 
hd at the ſynod/ of  Rochel, where Beza prefuded; and 

again at the ſynod of Rochel in 1644. 

INDETERMINATE, in geometry, Wende of a 
quantity either of time, or place, which has no certain or defi- 
nite bounds, See INDEFINITE. 

INDETERMANATE Problem, is that, whereof there's may be in- 
finite different ſolutions. See PROBLEM, UnLiMITED, 
and NUMBER, 

For jr row if a number be required that may be a carhtigle 
the anſwer may be 20, 40, 60, Ce. to 


infinity: or, if it were required to find two numbers 'whoſe 


ſum, together with their product, may be equal to a given 


number; or, to make a rhomboides, wherein the reQangle 
; under the two ſides may be equal to a given ſqouce,—Bach of 
which proments admit of infinite ſolutions, 
IN DEX, in anatomy, denotes the fore. finger. 
GER. 


is generally ſo uſed : whence alſo the extenſor indicis is 
| ed indicator. See ExrzNSsOR, ABDUCTOR, and Ap- 
|. DUCTOR, 

The Greeks call it Na-, licker ; this finger being uſed to 

be dipped in ſauces, c. in order to taſte them; after which 
It is uſually licked ; or, as others will have it, becauſe the 

nurſes uſe it to take up the bel wherewih they feed their 
_ Infants ; firſt licking it, to taſte whether or no it be hot. 
InDEx, in arithmetic, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe cal- 
led the characteriſtic, or exponent of a logarithm, See Lo- 
* GARITHM., 
The index is that which ſhews of how many places the ab- 

ſolüͤte number belonging to the logarithm conſiſts, and of 
What nature it is, whether an integer or a fraction. 
Thus, in this logarithm 2,521293, the number ſanding on 
the left hand of the point is called the index; and becauſe it 
is 2, ſhews you that the abſolute number anſwering to it 
conſiſts of 3 places: for it is always one more than the in- 
die, becauſe the index of 1 is o; of 10 is 13 and of 100 
is 2, Cc. — As in this example: 

0% 1 % 4 „. 


1 123456789 where the upper num. 


bers are indices to the lower, And therefore in thoſe ſmall 
tables of Briggs's logarithms, where the index is omitted, it 
. muſt be always ſupplied, before you can work bv mem. 


If the abſolute number be a fraction, the index of f the loga- 


rithm has a negative ſign, and is marked thus, 2:562293 3 
which ſhews the correſponding number to be a decimal Lac 
tion of three. places, viz. 1.365. 

Mr. Townly: has a peculiar way of noting theſe indices, when 
they expreſs. fractions, now much in uſe, viz. by taking, 

inſtead of the true index, its arithmetical complement to 10: 

ſo that he would write the Win now mentioned thus: 

. N 562293. 

How indixes are to be added — ſubtracted, * in the a arti- 
cle LoGARITHM. ' 

Index of a Globe, is a little ſtyle fitted on to the north-pole, 


and turning round with it, pointing to certain divine in] 


the hour-circle. See GLOBE.” 
It is ſometimes alſo called gnomon. See Gnomov. 
InDEx, or INDICE, is alſo the denomination of à congrega- 
tion at Rome, whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and to 
put ſuch as they think fit to . the reading and elne 
of, into an index. 
| Indices, or expurgatory indices, is the name by which the 
catalogues of prohibited books are called; among which, 
however, there is this difference, that ſome are condemned 
purely and abſolutely, and others only oye mn. till 
they be corrected. | 
| Philip II. of Spain was the firſt who an index to be 
publiſhed of the books condemned by the inquiſition of Spain. 


Pope Paul IV. took the hint, and in 1559 ordered the con- 


gregation of the holy office at Rome to print a ſecond. Pius V. 
recommended the matter to the council of Trent, who made 
another. Aſter this, the Duke of Alva procured another to 
be printed at Antwerp, in 157 1.— Clement VIII. in 1596, 
publiſhed a very copious one, called by the name of the Ro- 
man index. There were two others publiſhed in 1583, 
and 1612, by the cardinals Guiroci-and Sandoval, and ſeve- 


ral others by the inquiſitors and maſters of the ſacred palace. | 
The moſt conſiderable of all the indites is that of Lottotayor, 


which was made for all the Rates ſubject to the king of Spain, 


and Ur CEE NP WS w as the 


IND 

INDIA, or EIN rA Company, cau, Sit, Ke. See 

r Corn, Six, &c. " 

A TIT PET 

Inpian Oceon. > See the arti ile Oer Ac. 

InDian Wed, called alſo" Famaita and Campeche Wiad, s 
taken out of the heart of a large tree growing plentifully i in 
the iſles of Jamaica, Campeche, '&c, uſed in Ming its 98 
coction very red. See CA rich. 

It has been obſerved, that putting ſeme of this decoAion in- 
to two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with the 
one, it will become of à very beautiful red, Which will 
bold; the other in à day's time becoming yellow, thou 
both bottles were ſtopped from the air alike; and if a litt 
of the ſame decoction were expoſed to the air, it would be- 
come black as ink in the ſame ſpace of time. 

INDICATION, a ſign diſcovering, or pointing out ſome- 
thing to be done. See $1 ow. 

InD1c ATION, in phyſic, ſignifies the pointing out or diſcovering 
what is fit to be done, and what means applied in any caſe, 
from a knowledge of the nature of the "Giſelle, and the rir· 


Ses Fix- 
251 - called from indico, I point or direct; becauſe that 5 


| 


tues of medicines, '' © 

Indications are of four kinds: preſervative, or prophylatic, 
which direct how ta cut off the cauſe of an approaching diſ- 
eaſe 3' curative, which ſhew how to remove a diſeaſe actually 
formed ; palliative, which direct how to leſſen its effects, or 
take off ſome of its ſymptoms, before it can be wholly re- 
moved; and vital, which relate to the ſtrength of the body. 

See ConarivE, CoNnTRA-INDICATION, and PALLIA- 

TIVE, 
That part of phyſic which treats of indications is called fe 
meiotica. See SEMEIOTICA. 

INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt mod or manner ar 
conjugating verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, 1 
future. See Moop. ; 

T love, is the preſent ns yi loved, the paſt ; and 7 wil 
love, the future of the indicative mood. See TENSE . 

Indicative Column. See the article Col uu x. 

INDICATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle of the ner 
finger next following the thumb. See InDex.” 

The indicator is the firſt proper muſcle of the index; and is 
ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to extend that finger to point at wy 
thing withal. 

It has its origin in the middle and hind part of the cubitus, 
and is inferted by a double tendon into the ſecond phalanx 
of the index, and to the tendon of the great extenſor, with 
which it acts in conjunction in ftretching out che "gore 
See Tab. Anat. (9%) fig. 7. 1 10 49. 

INDICTAMENT I, Teuore mittendo. See anon. 

INDICTION, bignifies the convoking of an eccleſiaſtical 
aſſembly ; as a ſynod, or council, and even a * See Coux—- 

en. SYNOD, Se. | 

InDicTion is alſo applied to the ſeveral ſefons of the fame 
councils. See SESSION. 

Hence it is, that at the end of the ſeffions of the Get of 
Trent, the decree by: which the council appoints the day of 
'the future ſeſfion, is called the ind:#:on of that ſeſſion. 

InDICTTON, in chronology, it uſed for a kind of epocha, or 
manner of accounting time among the Romans; containing 

a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, ben expited, 
begins anew, and goes round _ without intermiſfion. 
See CYCLE. ' 

This method of computation has no dependance on the hea- 
venly motions. —Petavius ſays, there is nothing in chrono- 
logy leſs known than the Roman indi/ion ; he means, than 
its origin and commencement.—It is the general opinion it 
was inftituted in the time of Conftantine, but this is, a mere 
gueſs, —There were indifions in the time of the emperor 
Conftantius, as appears from the Theodofian: Code. The 
learned hold, that - indi&;ons were originally no other than 
certain annual taxes, the tariffs whereof were publiſhed eve 
year : but why they were ſo called, why confined to a cyc 
of fifteen years, when, and on what occaſion ei, is 
not known 
We find three kinds of indiftions mentioned in aden; the 
indiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt of Sep- 
tember; the Imperial or Cæſarian indickion, on the 14th of 
September; and the Roman or papal indictian, which is that 
uſed in the pope's bulls, and begins on the firſt of January 
The popes have dated their acts by the year of the faden, 
ever ſince Charlemaign made them ſovereign ; before which 
time they dated them by the years of the emperors. - 
At the time of the reformation of the calendar, the 
1582" was-reckoned the tenth year of the indi##jon ſo that 
beginning to reckon hence, and dividing the number of years 
elapſed =. uſa that time and this by 15, the remainder will 
be the year of indiction, correſponding to the 02: of 
our Lord 1738, viz. 6. 
The indi7ion may alſo be found by adding 5 to the year of 
remainder is the 


our Lord, and dividing the fam by 15, 
year of the indiction : if there be no remainder, the indidion 
The. word indiction comes from adi, nen Ggnife en- 


is 15. 


— 


; 


/ 


* IND! 11 
bhſbment, order, or genunciation... The time of "the . Hut this /is rely „ chmponnd motion 0 : | 
| —_ U the . was, that oe wete — ar . at bn de ts of duo muſcles: lot 
ſummoned to pay a certain tribute; and it 4s for this reaſon INDIGO, 2 dyers drug, of a colour, e d 
that the Imperial indictivm began towards the end of Septem- ; ther: froc the Weſt 8% 4p brought di. 
ber, becauſe the harveſt being then got inz it was ſuppoſed | It is drawn from the leaves of a plant which the 8 : 
the people could. eafily pay their tax, + 4 1 1 J | call ani, and we': ande; nil, "Indian wad "glaftum — ry 
INDICTIVE,: Inp1cTtv vs, an epithet given to certain blue weed, and indigo. . 1 7 0 
feaſt· days appointed by the Roman magiſtrates, via. the con- The method of preparation is ſaid to be this“ When the 
ſul. or/preetor; '-See FEERIx, and FRAG r. ][ pplant has arrived ' at a certain heighth; and its leaves are in 
NDICTMENT “, in law, a bill, or declaration of com- good condition, they cut them down, and throw them * 
plaint, drawn up in form of law, for the benefit of the com- - kind of vat, covering them with water. Theſe the — bo 
; monwealth ; exhibited. as an aecuſation of one ſor ſome of- together for the ſpace of twenty four hours; at the top eim 
ſence criminal ot penal, unto jurots, and by their verdiet] a ſcum, with all the diffetent cotours of the rainbow, Then 


. "=, 


* 


= * Ps 
"4 1 


. 


-ſound ta be woe, and preſented e or officer that | the water is let off into another veſfel, wher . 
has power to puniſh. or certify the ſame 4 See TweLvE | and: churn it, as it were; with five E 5 . —4— — 
e 7... IIIIII together for that purpoſe. . This they continue to do, till the 
4 The word is derived from the French enditer, indicate, or ac- water becomes of a deep green; and till the grain, as they call 
=_ | - +,» - cording to Mr. Lambard, from «xr, I charge, I inform] it, forms: itſelf, which they diſcover by taking a little of it 
n inſt. e ee e wt ee 161 out into another veſſel, and ſpitting in it; for if then they 


Iupieruznz, in common law, ſignifies as much as accuſatio | pefeeive 4 bluiſh dreg ſubſiding, they ceaſe .o beat. I. 
among the civilians ; though in ſome points it differs. See] matter then percipitates of itſelf to ts bottom of the veſſe] 
Accus Ar io, and ENDITEMENT., | [SY , 


I | and when it is well ſettled; they pour off the water. 
It ſeems to be an acouſation, becauſe the jury who enquire of this they take out desde, 1 put it into little — 
one offence, do not receive it, till the party that offereth the | bags, and let it drain; which done, the put it into ſhallow 
. bill, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, and proffer his: oath for wooden boxes, and when it begins to dry, they cut it into 
the truth of it. See JURY, BILI, Cc. | ov TY ; ſlices, and let them harden in the for es en, 5; 
It is always at the ſuit of the king, and differs from an aceu- | There are ſeveral kinds of indigo; the beſt is that called 57. 
- ſation\ in this, that the preſetrer is no way tied to the proof quiſſe, from the name of a village where it is prepared. That 
thereof upon any penalty, if it be not proved, except there ap- is beſt, which is in flat pieces, of a moderate thiekneſs, pretty 


pear à conſpirac. hard, clean, light enough to ſwim in the water, inflamma- 


INDICUM Folium. See the article Fol lun. ble, of a fine blue colour, marked à little on the inſide with 
IN DI CU S Cocculut. See the article Coccurus. ſilver ſtreaks, and appearing reddiſh when rubbed on the nail. 
InDicvs, Cue. See the article Cosr us. Indigo is uſed among tlie painters, who grind and mix it with 


INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coction, ei- white to make a blue colour; for without that mixture it 
by in æ -< ox humour of the body, or an excrement. See yours pant e See . 5 E "6" 10 
Cabo „„ ca in ey mix it with yellow, to make a green colour. — It is 
In the ſyſtem of trituration, indiggſtion, which is a crudity, | alſo uſed in dying, and b the laundielſes, to give a bluiſh 
may be vety naturally accounted: for! from the relaxation of | caſt to their linen. See Dying, © „ 
the fibres of the ſtomach. — A bilious indigeſtion, in the opi-⸗- lortus e p 
nion of -Hacquet, a great advocate for trituration, is wing] . whence indigo is drawn; the decoction of whoſe root is ſaid 
to too much force in the ſtomach, too much vivacity in its | to be excellent againſt nephritic colics; its leaves, applied to 
oſcillations, which ſpoil the digeſtion, by rendering the tritu- | the abdomen, good to promote urine; and the indigo itſelf of 
ration imperfect. But this is hardly ſatisfactory, for it ſhould | | good uſe FEB TINT TER 
ſeem that digeſtion would be the more perfect, in proportion [[NDIREC T Modet, of ſyllogiſms, in logic, are the five 
as the force of the ſtomach is increaſed. See Di EST TN, | laſt modes of the firſt figure, expreſſed by the barbarous words 
and TR 7 9 mayer 19 — 1 t n t 5 | 3 celantis, dabitis, friſeſomerum. See FIGURE, 
INDIGE a name which the antients gave to ſome off and Mop k. %%%«ͤ;Ä—o ene BE MR ag 
their gods. Ves ett 1 I. Tr is the converſion of the concluſion which renders the modes 
{-- There are various opinions about the origin, and ſignification | indirect for inſtance, a' ſyllogiſm in darii, and another in 
of this ward ʒ ſome pretending it was given to all the gods in] dabitis, would be perfectly alike, were it not for that conver- 
general; and others only to the ſemi-gods, or great men dei- ſion ; the propoſitions having the ſame quantity, and the ſame 
fed: others ſay, it was given to ſuch gods as were originally | quality, and the middle term being the ſubject in the major, 
b embed pp Bey op pe og 
try that bore this name; and others again t was aſcri make a diſtinction, that which is the ſubject of the conclu- 
t ſuch gods as Were patrons, and — of particular ci- ſion in darii, be the attribute in the rice gf dabitis; and 
ties. See TUTELARY, and PENATES. © that which is the attribute in the Pai the ſubject In the laſt, 
+> Thoſe of the firſt opinion maintain, that the gods were ſo| See 8YILLOOGISM, and PROOSsIomng. 
8 by antiphralis, becauſe they. wanted nothing ; the word | DA- Every thing that promotes falvation is advatitageous: 
coming from the verb indigeo, I want; — If this were true, RI- There are affliftions which promote ſal vation: 
the word: indigetes would ſignify nearly the fame thing in La- J. Therefore there are afflictions which are advantageous, 
tin with the . Mw — _ the 7 — oo | oF OT ae. Mgr og ot 3 „ l 
gquently gives to God; as fi t e 18 juthcient tor i — ere are amictons which promote 1a . 
mel, — needs nothing. * 28 | er T IS. Therefore ſome things promoting ſalvation are aMMiQtions. 
Thoſe of the ſecond opinion derive the word from indigitare, InDIRECT Confirmation. | See CoNnFiR MATION# J 4 | 4 
co call, invoke; it being theſe gods who were ordinarily in- INDIVIDUAL, InDIviDuuM, in logie, à particular be- 
voked, and who lent the readieſt ear to the e 2 ing of _-_ ſpecies; + that _ cannot be divided into two 
made them. — To this pur ſe they cite Macrobius ho] or more ings, equal, or alt 8 ; 5 1 ; i 
uſes the word indigitare 18. 158 ſenſe; telling us, the Veſtals The uſual diviſion in logic is made into genera, or genuss, 
make their:invocations thus, Apollo Phy fician / Apollo Pzan !| | thoſe genera into ſpecies; and thoſe ſpecies into individuals, 
 Heſtales ita Indigitant, Apollo Medice ! Apollo Pæan ** They See Genus, SPECIES, and Dryrs + A . 
add, that their books of prayers. and forms of invocation | The ſchoolmen make a fourfold diſtinction viduals. 
were called ;mmdigitamenta. oo Ik!!! 007 Hahdong Of 5H mes Se bg flo} 
Lach, others 5010 indigetes to be derived from inde genitus, INDIVIDUUM Jagum, that, which though bee ber but one 
or in whey e or from . ago, = Lin- N _ race l er. 4 5 — 8 
habit; which laſt opinion ſeems the moſt probablee. | ta on, or one ſaid io and N Dy” 
In effect, it — 19. That theſe indigetes were alſo called] ſon is meant, yet that perſon, for aught that appears to the 
local gods, din locales, or topical gads, which is the * contrary, e any body. 8 5 on ' 5 
20. The inuligttet were ordinarily men deified, who ind, NDIVIDUUM etermimatum X wW en t wks 8 is onthe 
were, in effect, local gods, being eſteemed the protectors of determined; as; Alexander, the river ile, Ge. this is 
thoſe plates where they were deihed 3.1 that the ſecond and [ dee e e ORE 3 ö WA 5 Tor re 
third opinion ate very conſiſtent. 39. Virgil joins petri. with ee wat te * cog _ w er 50 . 
0 Ty 8 1 1 CONE ES, n eee eee cee M be Hypotheſ, or by S Waben an uni- 
x; indigetes, were Faunus, Veſta,” Aineas, Romulus, all the gods verſa] name or term is reſtrained, by Poder © re ru E 
of Italy; and at Athens, Minerva, ſays Servius 3 and at Car- ticular thing: as when we ſay, the ſon of yeh an one, 
thage, Dido. — It is true, we meet with Jupiter indiges, it be ow that he had but one _— r 
but that Jupiter indiger is Eneas, not the great Jupiter; as INDIL 18IBLES, mn 8 2 * e 4 # may 
we may ſee in Livy, Lib. I. c. 3. in which, laſt ſenſe, Ser. elements, or principles, into which any y 7 L s 
am among the gods. 2 Mui emen g men en veer geen g 8 | A. * | and becauſe each 
IN DIGNATORI Us, a muſcle thus called, as being 2 and a ſolid of parallel and ſimilar ſurfaces;; a 1 ln 
poſed to draw the eye from its inner cor netiput wards, which! of theſe elements irre fed e if in any figu be 


gives an appearance of ſcorn and anger. 


—— 


be drawn through the elements perpendicularly, the number! If the inductor, or perſon to be inducted, be kept out of the . 
of points in that line will be the ſame as the number of the] church or houſe by laymen, the writ de vi laica lies for the 


elements. 


Do 


clerk, which is directed out of the chancery to the ſheriff of 


Whence it appears, that a parallelogram, priſm, or-cylinder, the county, to remove the force, c. — If another clergy- 


js reſolvable into elements, or indiviſibles, all equal to each 
other, parallel, and like to the baſe: A triangle into lines 
parallel to the baſe, . but decreaſing in arithmetical proportion: 
ſo alſo are the circles, which conſtitute the parabolic. conoid, 


and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of a circle, or the ſurface | 


of an iſoſceles cone: 
A cylinder may be reſolved into cylindrical curve ſurfaces, 
having all the ſame heighth, and continually decreaſing in- 
wards, as the circles of the baſe do; on which they inſiſt. 
This way of conſidering magnitudes is called the method of 
indiviſibles,” which is only the antient method of exhauſtions, 
a little diſguiſed and contracted. See EXHAvusTION. 
It is found of good uſe in ſhortning mathematical demonſtra- 
tions; of which we may give an inſtance in that famous pro- 
poſition of Archimedes, That a ſphere is two thirds of a cy- 
linder ſubſcribing it. 
Suppoſe a cylinder, hemiſphere, and an inverted cone (Tab. 
| Geometry, fig. 99.) to have the ſame baſe and altitude, and to 
be cut by infinite planes, all parallel to the baſe, of which 4g 
is one; it is plain, the ſquare of 4% will every where be 
equal to the ſquare of & c (the radius of the ſphere) the ſquare 
hc==e h ſquare ; and conſequently, ſince circles are to one 
another as the ſquares of the radii, all the circles of the he- 
miſphere will be equal to all thoſe of the cylinder, deducting 
thence all thoſe of the cone: wherefore the cylinder, deduct- 
ing the cone, is equal to the hemiſphere z but it is known, 
that the cone is one third of the cylinder, and conſequently the 
ſphere muſt be two thirds of it. See CoN E, SPHERE, c. 
INDIVISO. — Pro InDi1viso. See the article PRo. 
INDOCTORUM Parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. 
INDORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a 
| deed or inſtrument. See ENDORSING. 
A condition written on the back of an obligation, is common- 
ly called an indorſement; from in, and dorſum, back. 
aasee Bill of Exchange. See ENDORSEMENT. | 
INDUCIARUM Perzti9. See the article PETIT 10. 
INDUCTION, in logic, a conſequence drawn from ſe- 
veral propoſitions, or principles firſt laid down. See Con- 
SEQUENCE, | 


* 


Thus, the concluſidn of a ſyllogiſm, is an induction made 


from the premiſes. See SYLLoGIsM, and Cox cLus fox. 
INDUCTION is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllogiſm itſelf ; being 
a medium between an enthymeme-and a gradation, in regard 


it wants a propoſition (which, however, is underſtood) as in | 


the enthymeme, and abounds in aſſumptions (which yet are 
collateral, or of the ſame degree) which is the caſe in a gra- 
dation. See ENTHYMEME, and CRADATION. 

For inſtance ; every terreſtrial animal lives, every aerial ani- 


mal lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile ani- 


mal alſo lives; therefore every animal lives. 

Here, it may be obſerved, are various aſſumptions, froth the 
more general ſpecies of the animal kind collected into one; 
which this propoſition is ſuppoſed to precede, e. g. that every 
animal is either terreſtrial, aerial, aquatic, or reptile. 

Suidas reckons three kinds of induction; that juſt mentioned, 
which concludes or gathers ſome general propoſition from an 
enumeration of all the particulars of a kind, he calls the dia- 
lectic induction. | 

The ſecond proceeds by interrogation, and concludes proba- 
bly, or with a veriſimilitude. This is what the Greeks cal- 
led wegaſuſn, and was that which Socrates ordinarily made uſe 
of, as Cicero in his Topics, and Quintilian have obſerved. 
The third kind of induction is properly rhetorical ; being a 


concluſion drawn from ſome example, or authority. See 


EXAMPLE, &c. 
This is a very imperſect induction, all its force lying in 


- propoſition which is concealed, and which will hardly bear 


being expreſſed. — Thus, he that fays, Codrus died bravely 
for his country, therefore I muſt die bravely for my coun- 
try, proves nothing, unleſs this propoſition be carried in | 
mind, that I muſt do the ſame with Codrus. Again, Ar- 
chimedes, and the other mathematicians ſay, the ſun is much 
bigger than the earth ; therefore, it muſt be owned the ſun is 


much bigger than the earth. Where this propoſition is un-“ 


derſtood, vis. whatever Archimedes, and the other mathema- 
ticians ſay, is true. | ; 
IxpucT1oN, in the Engliſh laws, is uſually taken for the giv- 
ing poſſeſſion to an incumbent of his church, by leading him 
into it, and delivering him the keys, by the commiſſary, or bi- 
ſhop's deputy, and by his ringing one of the bells. See PARSON. 
When a clerk is inſtituted into a benefice, he is to exhibit his 
mandate from the biſhop to the archdeacon, or other perſon 
to whom it is directed, and hath a right thereby to be in- 
duQed into his living; and if he be refuſed induction, he hath 
a remedy both in the eccleſiaſtical court, and alſo an action 
of the caſe in common law, againſt the archdeacon. See | 
INSTITUTION. 


man, preſented by the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a ſpolia- 
tion is grantable out of the ſpiritual court, whereby the tithes, 
&c. ſhall be ſequeſtred, till the right be determined. 

The archdeacon rarely inducts a clerk in perſon, but iſſues 
out a warrant tb all clerks and lettered perſons within the 
archdeaconry, impowering any. of them to do it in his ſtead. 
The uſual form and manner of induction, is, for the induc- 
tor to take the clerk by the hand, and then to lay it on the 
key of the church, which muſt be then in the door, and to 
ſay, * By virtue of this inſtrument, I induct you into the 
real, actual, and corporal poſſeſſion of the rectory or vica- 
rage of „with all its fruits, profits, members, and ap- 
< purtenances.* This done, he opens the door, and puts the 
clerk in poſſeſſion of the church, and ſhuts the door upon 
bim; who, after he hath tolled a bell (if there be any) comes 
out, and deſires the inductor to indorſe a certificate of his in- 
duction on the archdeacon's warrant, and that all preſent will 
ſignify it under their hands. If the church key cannot be 
had, it is ſufficient that the clerk lays hold of the ring of 
the door, and within the time limited read the Common 
Prayer, and thirty-nine articles of the church, in the church- 
porch. Within two months after this, the clerk muſt read 
the thirty-nine articles, and all the ſervice of the day, both 
at morning and evening-prayers, and declare his aſſent and 
conſent ; he muſt alſo then read the biſhop's Engliſh certifi- 
cate, in which is the declaration of his conformity ; and of 
all this he muſt have two or three good witneſſes, who muſt 
ſign that they heard him do it, and be ready to atteſt it, viva 
voce, if required; and within three months after induction, 
he muſt alſo take the abjuration-oath at the quarter-ſefſions; 
or in ſome one of the courts at Weſtminſter- Hall. 
INDULGENCE, in the Romiſh theology, the remiſſion of a 
puniſhment due to a fin, granted by the church, and ſuppoſed 
to ſave the ſinner from purgatory. See PARDON, and BULL. 
The Romaniſts found their indulgences on the infinite treaſure 
of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, the holy virgin, and all the 
ſaints ; which they ſuppoſe the church has a right of diſtribut- 
ing, by virtue of the communion of ſaints. See MERIT, 
and. SUPERERROGATION. | 1 
The Roman jubilee carries with it a plenary, or full indul- 


The pope alſo grants bulls of plenary indulgence to ſeveral 
churches, monaſteries, and even to private perſons ; and-it is 
a frequent thing to have general indulgences for the time of the 
principal feaſts of a year. — Their caſuiſts ſay, that a plenary 
indulgence does not always prove effectual, for want of com- 
plying with the conditions whereon it was granted, See AB- 
SOLUTION, | 
For the extirpation of heretics it has been a common prac- 
tice with the popes to grant indulgences. Thus Clement XII. 
That we may ſtir up and encourage the faithful to exter- 
< minate this ungracious crew of forlorn wretches [ the Ce- 
vennois, when in arms againſt Lewis XIV. ] we fully 
grant and indulge the full remiſſion of all fins, whatever 
they may be; (relying upon that power of binding and 
looſing, which our Lord conferred upon his chief apoſtle) 
to all thoſe that ſhall liſt themſelves in this ſacred militia, 
if they ſhall happen to fall in battle.” 
INDULGENCE, or INbULTo, ſignifies alſo a ſpecial favour o 
privilege, conferred either on a community, or a particular 
perſon, by the pope's bulls ; in virtue whereof the party is 
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and diſpoſition of the common laws. | 
There ate two kinds of indulto's; the one active, which 
_ conſiſts in a power of nominating and preſenting freely, and 
without reſerve, to benefices that are otherwiſe limited, and 
reſtrained by the laws of the apoſtolical chancery ; ſuch are 
thoſe ordinarily granted to ſecular princes, cardinals, bi- 
ſhops, &c. | 
Paſſive indulto's conſiſt in a power of receiving benefices and 
expectative graces ; of which kind are thoſe of a parliament, 
of graduates, and mandataries. 
The indulto of kings, is the power given them of preſenting 
to conſiſtorial benefices, either by treaty, by favour, or ſpe- 
cial privilege. EEE IO 
The indulto of catdinals, is a licence for holding regular as 
well as ſecular benefices, for diſpoſing of benefices in com-- 
mendam, or continuing them, &c. ; 
Indulto of parliament, is a right or privilege granted to the 
chancellor, preſidents, counſellors, and other officers in the 
parliaments of France, to obtain a benefice of the collator, 
upon the king's nomination directed to him. — This is a kind 
of advowſon, or patronage belonging to the French king ; the 
indulto being a mandate or grace, by which he is permitted 
to name to any collator he pleaſes, a counſellor, or other 
officer of parliament, on whom the collator ſhall be obliged 
to beſtow a benefice: ſo that the right of the indulto reſides 
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gence, for all the crimes committed therein. See JUBILEE. 


licenſed to do or obtain ſomething contrary to the intention 


INF 


radically in the king, the officers being 
of, See DIs8PEN$SATION. F 
NDURATING, a term applied to ſuch things as give a 
harder or firmer conſiſtence to others, either by the greater 


only the objects there- 
; 55 


ſolidity of their particles, or by diſſipating the thinner parts 


of any matter, ſo as to leave the remainder harder. See Ix- 
CRASSATING. 


Thus, a tumor is indurated, either by the addition of earthy 


and ſolid particles, as in the ſcirrhi and knotty ſwellings; or by 


tranſpiring the thinner parts through the skin, whereby the 


remainder grows more fixed, as in an oedema. 
INDUSTRY, Fruits of. See the article FRulrs. 
INEQUALITY 1 days. See EQ AT ILO. 
INE QUALITY Optical. See the article OpTicar. 
INERTIZ Vis. See the article Vis Hertiæ. 


INESCATION, a kind of tranſplantation, practiſed for 
See 


the cure of certain diſeaſes by ſympathetic power. 
TRANSPLANTATION, and SYMPATHETIC. 
* The word is derived from the 
food, ; 

It conſiſts in impregnating a proper medium or vehicle, with 
ſome of the mumia, or vital ſpirit of the patient, and giving 
it to ſome animal to eat. It is pretended, the animal unites and 
aſſimilates that mumia with itſelf, correcting it, and imbibing 
its vicious quality; and by that means reſtoring health to the 
perſon whereto the mumia belonged. If the animal happen: 
to die before the cure be effected, a ſecond animal muſt be 
pitched on, and the experiment repeated. —Some tell us, that 
the blood of the patient well putrefied or fermented, does the 
buſineſs better than any other part. 

INESCUTCHEON, in heraldry, a ſmall 2/ſcutcheon born 
in a larger one, as part of ſome other coat. Sce EscurT- 
CHEON. 

He beareth ermin, an ineſcutcheon gules. | 

This is alſo ſometimes called an eſcutcheon of pretence. See 
EscUTCHEON of Pretence. 

He who marries an heireſs, bears her coat of arms on an in 
eſcutcheon, of eſcutcheon of pretence, in the middle of his own 
coat. 

IN ESSE is applied to things which are actually exiſting. 
Authors make a difference between a thing in , and a thing 
in poſſe : a thing that is not, but may be, they ſay is in poſſe. 
or potentia; but a thing apparent and viſible, they ſay is in 
efſe, that is, has a real being eo in/tanti, whereas the other is 
caſual, and at beſt but a poſſibility. 

INFALLIBLE *, that which cannot deceive, or be de- 
ceived. See FALLACY, ERROR, c. | 

*The word comes from the Latin prepoſition in, taken privative- 
ly, and fallo, 1 deceive. | 


Upon this term ſtands one of the principal heads of controverſy 
between the Reformed and the Catholics : the latter of whom 
maintain, that the church, aſſembled in general council, is in 
fallible ; which the former deny, See CHURCH, and Coun- 
CIL. 
The principal reaſons alledged for the infallibility, are drawn 
from the obſcurity of the ſcriptures, the inſufficiency of pri- 
vate judgment, and the neceſſity there is of ſome 2nfallible 
judge for the deciſion of controverſies. 
The infallibility of the pope is a doctrine of a late ſtanding, 
and not- entirely acquieſced in, even in their own commu- 
nion. — Du Pin, a doctor of the Sorbonne, has written a— 
ainſt it; and the late behaviour of the cardinal de Noailles, 
and the proteſting biſhops, ſeconded by a conſiderable part oj 
the clergy of France, ſhew to how low an ebb the pope's in 
allibility is reduced in that country. 
INF AMO Us“, in the ordinary uſe of the word, ſignifies 
ſomething notoriouſly contrary to virtue, or honour, 
*The word is derived from the Latin in, and fama, fame, re- 
port. 


Aulus Gellius uſes the word infames materias, for what we 
ordinarily call paradoxes, i. e. diſcourſes remote from the com 
mon opinion; propoſitions that appear oppoſite to truth, Qc. 
as the elogy of Therſites, the praiſe of a quartan ague, &c. 
See PARADOX. 
IxFAMOUS, in law, denotes a perſon, or thing which is of 
no repute-or eſteem in the world, 
There are two kinds of infamy ; ſome perſons being infamous 
by right, de jure, as thoſe who have been noted by the laws, 
or ſtigmatized by publick judgments. See VILLAINOUS 
Fudgment. | . 
Others are iſamciis in fact, de facto, as thoſe who exerciſe 
ſome ſcandalous profeſſion, as a catchpole, a merry andrew, 
a hangman, an informer, Cc. 
Heretofore, there were crowns of infamy given by way ol 
puniſhment to criminals: they were made of wool. 
INFANT, in a law ſenſe, a perſon under the age of one 
and twenty years, See AGE. | | ; 
An infant eight years of age, or upwards, may commit ho- 
micide, and be hanged for it, if it appear by any other act 
that he had knowledge of good and evil; for here malitia 


 ſupplebit ætatem; yet Coke on Littleton, ſect. 405. lays, © An| 
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privatize prepoſition in, and eſca, 


q 


|[NFER1OR1s Labii Depreſſor. N See 
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* infant ſhall not be puniſhed till the age of fourteen 


. o * * i 
according to him, is, the age of diſcretion. : ane, 
I wm a TE, and INFaxTa, are titles of honour given to 

the c ildren of ſome princes, particularly thoſe of the houſ 
of Spain and Portugal. See PRINCE, Sox, &c. 5 
It is uſually ſaid that the appellation infante was introduced 
into Spain, on occaſion of the marriage of Eleanor of E 
land with king Ferdinand of Caſtile, and that their ſon fas 
cho was the firſt that bore it. — But this is contradicted b 
Pelagius biſhop of Oviedo, who lived in the year 1100 — 
informs us, that the titles infante and infunta, were uſed in 
Spain ever ſince the reign of king Evremond II. 
INFANTRY, the body of toot-ſoldiers, in an army or 
17 5 corps. = ARMY, SOLDIER, &c. 
e mfantry ſtand contradiſtinguiſned from th r 
horſe. See CAVALRY, : NE 
INFATU AT E, to prepoſſeſs any one in favour of ſome 
perſon or thing that does not deſerve it, ſo far as that he can- 
not eaſily be diſabuſed. | 


ay The word infatuate comes from the Latin fatuus, fool; of 
Jari, to ſpeak out, which is borrowed from the Greek pa, 
whence Sa Jus, which ſignifies the ſame with vates in Latin, or 
prophet in Engliſh ; and the reaſon is, becauſe their prophets 
or prieſts uſed to be ſeized with a kind of madneſs or tolly, 
when they began to make their predictions, or deliver oracles, 
See PRoPHECY, ENTHUSIASM, c. 


T he Romans called thoſe perſons infatuated, infatuati, who 
fancied they had ſeen viſions, or imagined the god Faunus, 
whom they called Fatuus, had appeared to them. See FA r u- 
ARII. 

INFECTION *, the catching a diſeaſe, by ſome efluvia, 
or fine particles, which fly off from diſtempered bodies, and 
mixing with the juices of others, occafion the ſame diſorders, 
as in the bodies they came from. See ConTaAGION. 


The word comes from the Latin verb inficers, which properly 
ſignifies to dye of ſome other colour; inficere, i. e. facere ut 
3 intus fit, to occaſion ſomething to be imbibed. See 

O1ISON., | 


INFERIOR, IxERIOUx, ſtands oppoſed to ſuperior, See 


SUPERIOR. - 
8 See the art ic le 
SERRATus. 


INFERIOR Maxilla. 
[NFER1IOR Ocean, 
dee the article 
 SUBSCAPULARIS. 
DEPRESSOR. 


INFERIOR Planet, 
Obliquus INFERIOR, 
Serratus INFERIOR, 
Subſcapularis INFERIOR. 

INFERIORIS Labii Elevator. 3 ELEVATOR, 
INFIDEL, a term applied to ſuch perſons as are not baptized, 
and that do not believe the truths of the Chriſtian religion. 

It is baptiſm that makes the ſpecific difference between an he- 
retic, and an infidel. See BAPTISM. | | 
INFINITE, that which has neither beginning, nor end: 

in which ſenſe God alone is infinite. See INFINITY, 
INFINITE is alſo uſed to ſignify that which has had a begin- 
ning, but will have no end; as angels, and human ſouls. 
This makes what the ſchoolmen call infinitum 2 parte poſt ; 
as, on the contrary, by infinitum à parte ante, they mean 
that which has an end, but had no beginning. See INDEFI1- 
NITE, and FINITE, | 
INFINITE, in mathematics, is applied to quantities which are 
either greater, or ſmaller than any aſſignable ones. See 
QUuanTITY, and MAGNITUDE. 3 
In which ſenſe, it differs not much from what we otherwiſe 
call indefinite, or indeterminate, See INDEFINITE, and Ix- 
DETERMINATE.—T hus, an 
INFINITE, or INFINITELY great line in geometry, denotes 
only an indefinite, or indeterminate line; to which no cer- 
tain bounds, or limits are preſcribed, See INFINITELY 
ſmall quantity. | 5 
IN FIN ITE Series. See the article SERIES. 
Arithmetic of InF1iniTEs. See the article ARITHMETIC. 
Characters in Arithmetic of INF1NITES. See CHARACTER. 
INFINITE Propoſition, in logic. See PROPOSITION, 
INFiniTE Diſtreſs, in law. See the article DisrREss. 
INFINITELY ſmall quantity, called alſo an infiniteſimal, 1s that 
which is ſo very minute, as to be incomparable to any finite 
quantity; or it is that which is leſſer than any aſſignable quan- 
tity, See QUANTITY. 
An infinite quantity cannot be either agumented or leſſened, 
by adding or taking from it any finite quantity. Neither 
can a finite quantity be either augmented, or leſſened, by add- 
ing to, or taking from it an infinitely ſmall quantity. 
If there be four proportionals, and the firſt be infinitely greater 
than the ſecond ; the third will be infinitely greater than the 
fourth. | 
If a finite quantity be divided by an infinitely ſmall one, the 
- quotient will be an infinitely great one. And if a finite er 
tity, be multiplied by an infinitely ſmall one, the product 3 
be an infinitely ſmall one: if by an infinitely great one, [ 
product will be a finite quantity. 
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If an infinitely ſmall quantity be multiplied into an infinitely 
great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 
INFINITELY Infinite Fractions, or all the powers of all the 
fractions whoſe numerator is one, are together equal to an 
unit. See the demonſtration hereof given by Dr. Wood, in 
Hooke, Phil. Coll. N. 3. p. 45, ſeq. 

Hence it is deduced, 19. That there are not only infinite 
progreſſions, or progreſſions in finitum ; but alſo infinitely 
ſarther than one kind of infinity, 29. That the znfinitely 
infinite progreſſions are notwithſtanding computable, and to 
be brought into one ſum ; and that not only finite, but fo 
ſmall, as to be leſs than any aſſignable number. 39. That 
of infinite quantities, ſome are equal, others unequal, 4“. 
That one infinite quantity may be equal to two, three, or 
more other quantities, whether infn:te or finite. 

INFINITE Series. See the article SER1ES, 
INFINITIVE, in grammar, the name of one of the moods, 
which ſerve for the conjugating of verbs. See Moov. 

The 7nfinitive does not denote any preciſe time, nor does it 
determine the number, or perſons, but expreſſes things in a 
looſe indefinite manner; as, to teach, &c. | 

In moſt languages, both antient and modern, the infinitive 
is diſtinguiſhed by a termination peculiar to it; as, ru in the 
Greek, ſcribere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, ſcrivere 
in the Italian, &c. but the Engliſh is defective in this point; 
ſo that to denote the infinitive, we are obliged to have re- 
courſe to the article to; excepting ſometimes when two or 
more infinitives follow each other. 

The practice of uſing a number of infinitives fucceſſively, is 
a great, but a common fault in language; as, he fered to go 
to teach to write Engliſh. — Indeed, where the 7nfinitives 
have no dependance on each other, they may be uſed ele- 
gantly enough; as, to mourn, to ſigh, to fink, to ſwoon, to die. 
INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing infinite. 
See INFINITE. | | 

The idea ſignified by the name infinity is beſt examined, by 
conſidering to what things znfinzty is by the mind attributed, 
and how the idea itſelf is framed : finite and infinite are looked. 
upon as the modes of quantity, and attributed primarily to 
things that have parts, and are capable of increaſe or diminu- 
tion, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part. 
Such are the ideas of ſpace, duration and number. — When 
we apply this idea to the ſupreme being, we do it primarily 
in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity ; more figuratively, 
when to his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and other attributes, 
which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible : for 
when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this 
infinity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on the num- 
ber or the extent of the acts or objects of God's power and 
wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 
that theſe attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
though we multiply them in our thoughts with the infinity of 
endleſs number. We do not pretend to ſay, how theſe at- 
tributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our 
narrow capacities; but this is our way of conceiving them, 
and theſe our ideas of their znfinity, See Gop. 

We come by the idea of infinity thus: Every one that has 
any idea of any ſtated length of ſpace, as a foot, yard, &c. 
finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it to another, to 
a third, and ſo on, without ever coming to an end of his 
additions. From this power of enlarging his idea of ſpace, 
he takes the idea of infinite ſpace, or immenſity. By the 
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ber, we come by the idea of eternity. See ETERNITY. 


- own ideas, it may be asked, Why do we not attribute it to 
other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and duration; fince they 
may be as eaſily and as often repeated in our minds as the 
other? yet no body ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or 
whiteneſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white, as 
frequently as thoſe of yard or day? To this it is anſwered, 
that thoſe ideas which have parts, and are capable of increaſe 
by the addition of any parts, afford us by their repetition an 
| idea of infinity; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there is 
connected an enlargement, of which there is no end : but it 
is not ſo in other ideas; for, if to the perfeCteſt idea I have 
of white, I add another of equal whiteneſs, it enlarges not 
my idea at all. Thoſe ideas, which conſiſt not of parts, 
cannot be augmented to what proportion men pleaſe, or be 
ſtretched beyond what they have received by their ſenſes ; 
but ſpace, duration, and number, being capable of increaſe by 
repetition, leave in the mind an idea of an endleſs room for 
more ; and ſo thoſe ideas alone lead the mind towards the 
thought of infinity. See IDEA, &c. 

We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the in- 
finity of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite. — The firſt 
is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind over 
any repeated idea of ſpace : but to have actually in the mind 
the idea of a ſpace infinite, is to ſuppoſe the mind already 
paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, which an end- 


ſame power of repeating the idea of any length or duration | 
we have in our minds, with all the endleſs addition of num- | 


If our idea of infinity be got, by repeating without end our 


INF 


in it a plain contradiction. See SPACE. 
This will be plainer, if we conſider infinity in numbers : 
The infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every 
one perceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to any one 
that reflects on it: but how clear ſoever this idea of the in- 
finity of numbers be, there is nothing yet more evident, than 
the abſurdity of the idea of an actual infinite number. 
INFIRMARY, a place where the ſick and weak belonging 
to any ſociety, or community are diſpoſed, either for nurſing 
or cure. See HosPITAL. | 
INFLAMMATION *, in phyſic, a tumor attended with 
a præternatural heat, and redneſs; frequently ariſing from 
ſome obſtruction; by means whereof the blood flowing into 
ſome part faſter than it can run off again, ſwells up, and 
cauſes a tenſion, with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs, and heat. 
See PHLEGMON, ABSCEss, Ec. 
The word comes from the Latin in, and famma, flame. 
The immediate cauſe of inflammations is an exceſs, or over- 
flowing of blood in the part affected: other cauſes, more 
remote, may be the denſity and coagulation of the blood, or 
the relaxation and e a of the fibres. 
Phyſicians have given particular names to the inflammations 
of ſeveral parts; that of the eyes is called ophthalmia, that of 
the lungs peripneumonia, and that of the liver hepatites. See 
OPHTHALMIA, PERIPNEUMONY, Oc. 
INFLATION , Bloroing up; the act of ſtretching or fil- 
ling any flaccid, or diſtendible body, with a flatulent or 
windv ſubſtance. Sce EMPHYSEMA. 


92 5 word is formed from the Latin iz, and Aatus; of fla, I 
ow. 


INFLECTION, in optics, is defined, by Dr. Hooke, a mul- 
tiplicate refraction of the rays of light, cauſed by the une- 
qual denſity add fluctuating motion of the conſtituent parts 
of the medium ; whereby the progreſs of the rays is hindred 
from going on in a right line, and infected, or deflected by a 
curve. See LIGHT. | 
This property was firſt taken notice of by Dr. Hooke ; who 
ſhews that it differs both from reflection and refraction; in 
that thoſe are both made at the ſuperficies of the body, but 
this in the middle of it within. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered alſo by plain experiment this in- 
flefion of the rays of light; and M. de la Hire aſſures, he 
found, that the beams of the ſtars being obſerved, in a deep 
valley,. to paſs near the brow of a hill, are always more re- 
fracted, than if there were no ſuch hill, or the obſervations 
were made on the top thereof ; as if the rays of light were 
bent down into a curve, by paſſing near the ſurface of the 
mountain, Rs an 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, makes ſeveral experiments 
and obſervations on the inflection of the rays of light ; which 
ſee under LIGHT, and Kays. 


in their ſeveral caſes, tenſes, and declenſions. 
Inſlection is a general name, under which are comprehended 
both conjugation and declenſion. See ConJuUuGATION, DE- 
CLENSION, CASE, TENSE, Cc. 5 
Point of INFLECTION, of a curve, in geometry, is the point, 
or place where the curve begins to bend, or turn a contrary 
way. See POINT. 
If a curve line, as AF K (Tab. Geometry, fig. 100.) be 
partly concave, and partly convex towards any right line, 
as A B, or towards a fixed point; the point F, which di- 
vides the concave from the convex part, and conſequently 
is at the beginning of the one, and end of the other, is cal- 
led the point of inſlection, as long as the curve, being conti- 
nued beyond F, keeps its courſe the ſame : when it returns 
back again towards that part or fide, from whence it took 
its original, it is called the point of retregrefſion. See the ar- 
ticle RETROGREsS10N.- | 
To conccive this, it is to be conſidered, that whatever quan- 
tity goes on continually increaſing or decreaſing, it cannot 
change from a poſitive to a negative expreſſion, or from a 
negative to a poſitive one, without firſt becoming equal to an 
infinite, or nothing. It becomes equal to nothing, if it con- 
tinually decreaſe; and equal to an infinite, if it continually 
increaſe, | | | 
Now, if through the point F be drawn the ordinate E F, and 
the tangent F L, and from any point, as M, on the ſame 
ſide, as AF, be drawn the ordinate M P, and the tangent 
MT; then, in curves which have a point of infie@tion, the 
abſciſs AP continually increaſes, and the part A I of the dia- 
meter, intercepted between the vertex of the diameter and the 
tangent MT, increaſes alſo, till the point P fall into E; after 
which it again begins to diminiſh : whence the line A T muſt 
become a maximum AL, when the point P falls into the 
point E. 
In thoſe curves which have a point of retrogteſſion, the part 
AT increaſes continuaily, and the abſciſs increaſes, till the 
point T falls in L; after which it again diminiſhes : whence 
AP muſt become a maximum, when the point T falls in 


leſs repetition can never totally repreſent to it; which carrles 


INFLECTION, in grammar, the variation of nouns and verbs. 


It 


k, 


\ 


iy ie | original juſtice, deſerves nothin 1 

If AE=», E F=y, then will A 1. —x, whoſe| mankind is besass © nag of br en e Al 
PORTS Eh 3 abandon to laser, us de, bout any impeachment of 

r 3 115 juſtice, oweve - 0 

fluxion, which is” 4 _ * 14 ſuppoſing x conſtant; being I 73 to ſhew his mercy too, as well as his 


Juſtice, he has reſolved to ſelect ſome o i | 

tify them, and to make them happy. Ser Eurer — * 
Thoſe who 3 the doctrine in the firſt manner, are 
ES 8 0 more properly called ſupraſapſarii, ievi 

8 ; fo that multiplying by y*, and dividing by — y, 3 the — 9 3 . 2 — = - 
Do N lapſum, before Adam's fall, and independently of it. See 2 
1 = 03 which is a general form for finding F, the point: PRALAPSARII. » 5 
of inflecti on, or retrogreſſion, in thoſe curves whoſe ordinates Thoſe of the ſecond opinion are called infralapfarii as hold 
are parallel to one another. For the nature of the curve AF K ing, that God made that reſolution, intra laplum, after his 


being given, the value of y may be found ih & ; and taking the knowledge of the fall, and in conſequence thereof; See Sy B- 
L APSARII. 


uxion of this value, a + invari | 
| n e eee n x invariable, the value off INF RASPINAT US, a muſcle which ariſes ftorh the infe- 
y wil in x; which being put equal to nothing, or] rior parts of the baſis, ſpine, and under- coſta of the ſcapula- 
infinity, ſerves nl either of theſe ſuppoſitions to find ſuch a| and which filling the lower interſcapulium, paſſes on ber 
value of AE, as that the ordinate E F ſhall interſect the] the ſpine and teres minor in a triangular form, and browing 
curve A F K in F, the Point of lnflection, or retrogreſſion. tendinous at the cone, is inſerted into the head of the los. 
INFLUEN CE, a quality ſuppoſed to low from the bodies rus, and draws directly backwards.—See Tab. Anat (Myol 
of the ſtars, either with their heat, or light, to which aſtrolo- fig. 7. u. 33. | ; (Sol.) 
gers vainly attribute all the events which happen on the earth. INF UCLA, a name antiently given to one of the pontifical or- 
See ASTROLOGY, . 3 5 naments worn on the head. Feſtus tells us, that the infulæ 
Alchymiſts, who to this aſcribe the philoſopher's ſtone, tell us, were filaments or fringes of wool, wherewith the antients uſed 
that every thing in nature is produced by the influence of the} to adorn their prieſts; their victims, and even their temples. 
ſtars, which, in their paſſage through the atmoſphere, imbibe| Several authors confound the infula with the mitre, tiara, or 
many of its moiſt parts, the groſſeſt whereof they depoſite dap wore by the prieſts ; but there is a great deal of difference: 
in the ſands and earths where they fall ; that theſe filtrating| The infula was properly a fillet or headband of white woo! 
through the pores of the earth, deſcend even to the centre, eovering that part of the head where the hair grows, as far as 
whence they are driven, by the central fire, back again to| the temples; whence, on each ſide, hung down two ftrings, 
the ſurface ; and in their aſcent, by a natural kind of ſubli-| called v:ttz; to bind it withal ; and this has given occaſion to 
mation, as they find earths duly diſpoſed, they form natural] ſome authors to confound the infule with vitte. f 
bodies, as metals, minerals, and vegetables, &c.— Thus, chy- The izfuls was the ſame thing to prieſts that the diadem was 
miſtry conſiſting in an artificial imitation of theſe, natural] to kings; viz. the badge of their dignity, and authority. The 
| operations, and in applying active principles to paſſive\princi-| difference between the diadem and the infula conſiſted in this, 
| ples, it is pretended it can form natural bodies, make gold, &c.| that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula rounded 
| See TRANSMUTA'TCION, PHILOSOPHERS STONE, &c. and twiſted, See Di DEM. 
| INFLUENT, a term uſed where a liquor or juice, by the INF UN DIBULIFORM Flecverc. See FLOwk RS. 
contrivance of nature, and the Jaws of circulation, falls into IN FUN DIB UL UM, a Latin word, ſignifying a fun- 


divided by x, the fluxion of A L muſt become nothing; i. e. 
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any current, or receptacle. | 
Thus, with reſpe& to the common receptacle, the chyle is its 
influent juice; and ſo is the bile to the gall- bladder; the venal 

1 — = on. in its diaſtole; and the like. | 7 

. . 1 CREINFORCED. 

INFORCEMENT. fv thearticle REINFORCEMENT. 

IN FORMA PAUPERTIS, in law. See FoRMA Pau- 

peris. 3 : 

INFORMA TION, in law, for the king, is much the 
ſame with what is called declaration for a common perſon : 
and is not always done directly by the king, or his attorney, 
or the clerk of the crown office; but ſometimes by another, 
who ſues as well for the king as himſelf, on a breach of ſome 

+ penal Jaw or ſtatute, wherein a penalty is given to the party that 
will ſue for the ſame. See DECLARATION, and Ix DI r- 
MENT. 5 

IN FORMAT Us non ſum, or Non ſum InFoRMATUS; a 
formal anſwer made of courſe by an attorney, who is com- 
manded by the court to ſay any thing he thinks good in behalf 
of his client; who having nothing material to urge, makes 
anſwer he is not informed: on which judgment paſſes for 
the other party. | 

INFORMIS, anformed; that which has not the form, or 
perfection it ſhould have. See Form. 

Stellæ IN FORMEs, in aſtronomy, are ſuch ſtars as have not! 
yet been reduced into any conſtellation 5 otherwiſe called po- 
rades. See SPORADES. | 
Of which kind there was a great number left by the antient 
aſtronomers ; though Hevelius, and ſome others of the mo- 
derns, have provided for the greater part of them, by making 
new conſtellations. See STAR, and CONSTELLATION, 

INFRACTION *, a rupture, or violation of a treaty, law, 
ordinance, or the like. See VIOLATION, T RANSGRES- 
SION, Mc. 

The word is formed from the prepoſition ix, and the ſupine of 
frango, J break. 

INF RALAPSARII, the name of a ſe of Predeſtinarians, 


who maintain, that God has created a certain number of men 


only to be damned, without allowing them the means neceſſary 
to fave themſelves, if they would. See REPROBATION. 

This doQtrine they maintain in different manners, the ſect it- 
ſe}f being divided into two branches: Some hold, that God, 
independently of every thing, and antecedently to all know- 
ledge or foreſight of the fall of the firit man, reſolved to ſig- 
nalize both his mercy 'and his juſtice: his mercy, by creating 
a certain number.of men, to make them happy to all eterni- 
ty; and his juſtice, by creating likewiſe a number of other 
men, to be miſerable to all eternity. See PREDESTINATION. 
Others hold, that God did not take this reſolution, but in 
conſequence of original fin, and of the knowledge which he 
had from all eternity, that Adam would commit it: for, ſay 


they, man, by this ſin, having forfeited all pretences to his 


\ 


nel ; whence divers parts in the human body, having a re- 
ſemblance thereto in ſhape, are called by the fame name. See 
TUNNEL. Fn 

Such, e. g. are, the infundibulum cerebri, and infundibulum 
renum. See BRAIN, and KIDNEYS. —See alſo Tab. Anat, 
(Oſteol.) fig. 5. lit. e. a 

Hence alio certain parts of plants are called iſundibuliſormes. 
See FLOWERS. i 


INFUSION, an operation in pharmacy, whereby the virtues 


of plants, roots, and the like, are drawn out, by letting them 
ſteep in ſome convenient fluid menſtruum, without boiling 
them therein. See DE COC TION. 

Infuſion is uſed in bodies of a lax texture, whoſe parts are ſo 
light, as not to admit of a greater motion, without hazard of 
flying away in vapour. | | 
Its chief uſe is to communicate the virtues of bodies to liquors, 
either in order to augment their force, or correct their ill qua- 


lities. 


Some infuſions are made in common water, others in wine, 


vinegar, milk, ſpirit of wine, &c. 


INFUS1ON is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of conveying a li- 


quor into the body by the veins. See INJECTION. 

Some phy ſicians have found out a new method of purging, by 
infuſing a cathartic into the veins, which operates pretty much 
after the manner of a clyſter. | 


INGEMINATED Flowers, are thoſe where one flower 


ſtands on, or naturally grows out of, another. See FLOWER. 


INGENDRING. See the article ExEND RING. 
INGENITE, Inborn; ſignifies any difeaſe, or habit, which 


comes into the world with a perſon : nearly the ſame with be- 
reditary. See HEREDITARY. 


INGENUOUS, IxoENUus, among the Romans, a title 


applicable to a perſon born free, or of free parents. See 
FREE. | 

Iſidore ſays, they are called ingenui, qui libertatem habent in 
genere, non in facto; who are born free, not thoſe who ac- 
quire their freedom. See MANUMISSION, : 
A- perſon was accounted ingenuous, if only the mother were 
free, and the father a ſlave. See SLAVE. 

Theſe could give their votes, and enjoy offices, from which the 
liberti, or freedmen, &c. were debarred. See LIBERTIN. 


Ix GEN uous is ſometimes alſo uſed to bgnify a native of a coun- 


try, in contradiſtinction to a foreigner. See NATIVE, 


INGINEER, or ENGINEER. See the article ENGINEER- 
INGLUVIES, Craw, or Crop; a part in granivorous fo wi 


which ſerves for the immediate reception of the food; where 
it remains ſome time for maceration, before it be tranſmitted 
to the ſtomach. See GRANIVOROUS. . . 

This ingluvies is furniſhed with glands, which, the patrons of 
fermentation maintain, convey a menſtruum thither, that 1m- 
pregnates the aliment, and ſerves inſtead: of maſtication. 


DiGESTION, MENSTRUUM, Ce. | 
„ ET INGOT, 


IL N Þ | 


IN GOT a maſs, or lu of gold, 
mines, melted down and ca 


coined, or wrqught. See Gol p, c. 


The word ſeems formed from the French lingot, which ſignifies | 


the ſame. 


In cor is alſo a name given to the moulds, or cavities wherein | 


they caſt melted metals, or regulus of antimony. | 
INGRAFTING, or ENGRAFTING:. A 
INGRAILE D. See the article EX GRAILI ED). 
IN GRAVIN G, or ENGRAVING. See ase 


INGREDIENTS, all the ſimples which go into the com- 


poſition of any medicine, ointment, ſauce, or the like. 
INGRESS, in aſtronomy, the ſun's entering the firſt ſcruple 
of one of the four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. See 810 N, 
and SUN. 
INGRESSU, in law, a writ of entry, whereby a perſon ſeeks 
entry into lands or tenements.—It lies in various caſes, and has 
various forms. See ENTRY, and PRECIPE guod reddat.” 
INGROSSAT OR Magni Rotuli, is the ſame as clerk of the 
See CLERK of the Pipe. 


IN ROSSER in common bw, i is one cw buys up corn 
growing, or any proviſions by wholeſale, before the market, 


to ſell again. See MonoPoLy. 


It alfa ſignifies a clerk, who writes records, or inftruments| 


of law in skins of parchment. 

INGUENA*, that part of the body, reaching fed the head | 

of the thigh to above the ſecret parts; commonly alſo called 

the groin, and by anatomiſts bubo, and pubes. See BuBo, __ 
PuBEs, - 

The word is pure Latin, and is derived, according to Gans; from | 
21guen, ointment, becauſe theſe parts are frequently anointed : 
Others derive it from ango, becauſe pains happen frequently 
_ ; others again from en deren the genital porta are 

ere 

IncUINAL1s, an appellation given to any ſubdiviſions made of 
- the inguen ; or any thing therein contained, « or applied thereto 
by way of medicine, or the like. 

INHARMONICAL Relation, i in muſic. 
on Inbarmonical. 

INHERENCE, in philoſophy, is applied to the juncture or 
connexion of an accident with its . See SUBJECT, 

and ACCIDENT.' * | 
Thus quantity has a neceſſary | Nell in a natural body. 
See Bop v. 

INHERI TANCE, Hereditas ; a Penny in lands and 
tenements, to a man and his heirs. See HE IR. N 
Inheritance is not only underſtood where a man hath inheritance 
of lands and tenements by deſcent, or heritage; but every fee- 
ſimple or fee-tail, that, a man hath by his purchaſe, may be 
faid to be an inheritance, for that his heirs may inherit it after 
Wh: "+ 

INHIB ITION, a writ to inhibit, or forbid a judge from 
farther proceeding i in a cauſe depending before him. 

Sometimes prohibition and inhibition are put together, as of the 

_ ſame import; but inhibition is moſt commonly a writ iſſuing 

out of a higher court Chriſtian to a lower; and prohibition out 
of the king's s court to an inferior court. See PROEHIB ITION. 

INHUMATION. See the article InTEeRRING. 

I NJECTION, in pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to 
© be injected or thrown into the body, or any of its parts, by a 
* ſyringe, clyſter- pipe, or other inſtrument. 

Is JECTION is alſo uſed for the operation of filling the veſſels 
with coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to ſhew their 
figures and ramifications. See SYRINGE, | 

I NITIALIA, a name antiently given to the myſteries of 
Ceres. See CxREALIA. 

IN ITIANS . See the article Pux cru. 

INITIATE D“, a term properly uſed in ſpeaking of the re- 
ligion of the antient heathens; where it ſignifies, being admit- 

ted to a participation of the ſacred my ſteries. See MysrEkr. 

The word comes from the Latin initiatus, of initiare, initiari; 
which properly ſignifies to begin ſacrificing, or to receive or ad- 
mit a perſon to the beginning of the myſteries, or of ceremonies. 

of leſs importance. 


The antients never diſcovered the deeper myſteries of their re- 
ligion, nor even permitted ſome of their temples to be open to 
any but thoſe who had been initiated. | 
Caſaubon, upon Athenzus, obſerves, that all the myſteries 
were not communicated at once to the perſons who preſented 
_ themſelves for the prieſthood, but that at firſt they purified them, 
then admitted them to the leſs conſiderable matters, to diſpoſe 
them for the more important ; and at laſt they drew the veil 
quite, and laid open all the moſt ſacred and ſolemn parts of re- 
ligion. See MySTERY. 
INJUNCTION, a writ grounded upon an interlocutory 
order or decree out”of the court of Chancery or Exchequer, | 


See ReLat 1 


ſometimes to give poſſeſſion to the plaintiff, for want of the 


defendant's appearance; ſometimes to the king's ordinary 
Court, and ſometimes to the court Chriſtian, to ſtop proceed - 

ings in a cauſe, upon ſuggeſtion made, that the rigour of the law, 

if it take place, is againſt equity and conſcience in that caſe. 
IN JURY , Injusra, ina general ſenſe, ſignifies any thing 


contrary: to juſtice md; equity; that is, any wrong or damage 


"A Vol. J. 


or ſilver; ſrom the 
in a fort of mould, but not | 


INLAYING. 


INNATE Air. 


INNER Barri/ters. 


"ot W 1 
a 1 „ 
1 N. N 


dane to a 1p tſn's perfor, repiitation, or goods. see Ius 

ric, Torr, 

Fhe word is derived from the Latin prepoſition ; in, „which here 
has a negative power, and iu, law, right; injuria dicitur omne 
quod non jure fit.” The antienty made a goddeſs of [njury, and 
called her Ate. Homer makes her the daughter of Jupiter; and 
_ lays, ſhe did miſchief to every body, even to her father: that ſhe 

was very nimble and tender-footed,' and walked altogether on 
mens heads, without ever touching the ground. 


Civilians define injury a private offence, committed defigned- 

ly, and with an evil intention, to any man's prejudice. — The 

author of the Rhetorics to Herennius ſays, Iuris et que aut 
pulſatione, aut convicio, aut turpitudine, A aures, aut 
vitam alicujus violavit. 

By the Roman law, the action for an injury was annual; that 
is, no reparation could be required after the expiration of a 
year. By the law of the twelve tables, where the izjury was 

the breaking of a limb, the injured perſon might demand talio- 
nem, that is, that he might break the ſame limb of the crimi- 
nal. See TA LI, 

For the breaking of a bone there, were conſiderable pecuniary 
puniſhments aſſigned: For other injuries only twenty aſſes 
were decreed, which the poverty of thoſe times thought a ſuf- 
| ficient penalty; but the piætors afterwards finding this too 
lender a ſatisfaction, in lieu thereof, appointed the injured 

_ perſon to ſet a rate on the injury, which they afterwards in- 
creaſed or leſſened as they thought good. 

IN K, a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parchment, 

See Wa ITIVo; PAPER, Se. 

The common writing, in# is a compoſition of vitriol, galls, 

gum arabic, and water, f 

Printing ink is made of nut: oil, or linſeed- oil, turpentine, and 

lamp: black. See BLAck, and Paix TIN. 
Indian, or Chineſe ink, is an admirable compoſition, in vain 
attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid, like our 
writing inis; but ſolid, like our mineral colours, though . 
much lighter. They make. it of all figures, but the moſt 
uſual is fectangülar, about a quarter of an inch thick. Some 
of the ſticks are gilt with figures of dragons, birds, flowers, &c; 
In order to this, they have little wooden moulds, ſo curiouſly 
wrought, that we could hardly equal them in metals. 
To ule this int, there muſt be a little hollow marble, or other 
ſtone, with water in it, on which the ſtick of ink © bo 
ground, till the water becomes of a ſufficient blackneſs. 
makes a very black ſhining ink ; and though it be apt to * 
when the paper is thin, yet it never runs or ſpreads: fo that 
the letters are always ſmooth and-evenly terminated, how big 
ſoeyer they be. It is of great uſe in deſigning, becauſe it may 
be weakened or diminiſhed to any degree one pleaſes; and 
there are abundance of chings which cannot be repreſented to 
the life without 1 
The Chineſe make it with ſmoke-black of different kinds, but 
the beſt is faid to be made of the ſmoke of fat pork, burnt at 

a lamp. They mix a kind of oil with it, to make it more 
ſmooth, and add 72 odorous ingredients to take away tlie 
rankneſs of the ſmell, — After they have mixed ĩt into a paſte 
of a proper conſiſtence, they put it into a mould to figure it. 


Sympathetic INK. See the article SYMPATHETIC. - 
INLAND, implies any thing, ſituate, in the main land, or 


heart of a country, far from the ſea-coaſts. 

Hence, inland bills, in traffic, are ſuch bills as are payable 
in the ſame land wherein they are drawn. See BILL. 

See VENEERING, Mosaic, and Max- 
QUETRY. 


INMATES, ſuch perſons as are admitted, for their money, 


to live in the ſame houſe or cottage with another man, in dif- 
ferent rooms, but going in at the ſame door: being uſually 
ſuppoſed to be poor, and not able to maintain themſelves, — 
| Theſe are inquirable in a court-leet. 

AIR, 


IN NAT E Heat. 8 dee the article HE Ar. 


INN ATE Ideas, or Principles, are certain primary notes or 
characters, popularly ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on the mind of 
man when it firſt receives its being, and which it brings into 
the world with it. See Ax10M. 

But the doctrine of innate ideas is abundantly confuted by 
Mr. Locke. See Ip EA. 

See the article BARRIST BR. | 
INNINGS, lands recovered from the ſea, by draining, and 
banking, 

INNOCENT'S Day, the name of a feaſt celebrated in com- 
memoration of the infants murdered by Herod. 

Heretofore it was the cuſtom to have dances in the OLI 
on this day, wherein were perſons who repreſented biſhops,. by 
way of deriſion, as ſome ſuggeſt, of the epiſcopal dignity. 
Though others, with more probability, ſuppoſe it done in 
honour to the innocence of childhood. See Episcorus Hus 
rorum. 

By a canon of the PET. fo 6 held in 1260, theſe | 
were expreſly forbid. See CHiLDER MASS. 
INNOMINATI, Gl; InnominaTi, Anonymi, perſons 
who have no names; a title by which the academilts of Par- 


ma a diſtinguiſh themſelves. | 
5 Ff Moſt 


— 


N O 
" © & 2 


Moſt cities in Italy have an academy, and- each has its pro- 


pet name ; thus thoſe at Parma entitle themſelves Gli 1 


nati, as if it was their name to have no name at all. 
ACADEMY. N Dk $1978 gt i excl | 
InnoMINATUM, in general, ſigniſies any thing without a | 
parts of the body are left under this indiftin& term ; as | 

the inuominata glandula oculi, now called carunculd oculi : | 
innominata tunica oculi, &c. See EE. . | 
Os InNnoMINATUM, is that otherwiſe called Os coxe, or cox-| 
endix : being compoſed of three bones; wiz. the ilium, the | 
pubis and iſchium, only connected by 3 — See Tab. 
Anat. (Oftedl.) fig. 3. n. 16, 17, 18, 19. alſo Coxa, 


NN A 


an evening; and it is obſerved, the qui wa 
the better it hot" OW a; fat the quicker it is , 


| This praQtice has the advantageof engrafting in many reſpeQs, 


both as it is more ſecure, it ſeldom failing of having 


effect, E- 


ſpecially, if two or three buds are put into the fame ſtock; and 


as its ſucceſs is more readily diſcovered. Indeed 

ſtocks are to be practiſed = inoculation is TY _ "arge 
they are obliged to have recourſe to grafting. 2 
This one rule is obſerved to hold univerſally ; viz. That no 
ſucceſs is to be expected in inoculation, if the ſap does not run 
well; that is, if the bark will not part readily from the wood 


of the ſtock. 


IscyiuvmM, PuB1s, Ce. InocuLATION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is uſed for the tranſplanta- 


IN N'S.,—Our —_ of municipal, or common law profeſſors, 
and ſtudents, are ſtill called inn; the old Engliſh word for 
houſes of noblemen, biſhops, and others of extraordinary note ; 
being of the ſame ſignification with the French word Hotel. 

Inns of Court, ate ſo called, as fome think, becauſe the ſtudents 
there are to ſerve, and attend the courts of judicature; or elſe | 
becauſe antiently theſe colleges received none but the ſons of | 
noblemen, and better ſort of gentlemen, who were here to 
be qualified to ſerve the king in his court, as Forteſcue affirms. | 
Of theſe we have four; viz. the two Temples, heretofore the | 

| dwelling of the knights-templars, purchaſed by ſome profeſ- 
ſors of the common law about 300 years ago; and Lincoln s- 
Inn and Gray's-Inn, antiently belonging to the earls of Lincoln 
and Gray. | | „ 
Theſe ſocieties are no corporations, nor have any judicial power 
over their members, but have certain orders among themſelves, 


RP" 


which have, by conſent, the force of laws: for lighter offences 


perſons are only excommoned, or put out of commons; for 
greater, they loſe their chambers, and are expelled the college ; 
and when once expelled out of one ſociety, are neyer received 
by any of the others. | 5 
The whole company of gentlemen in each ſociety may be 
divided into four parts; benchers, utter - barriſters, inner- bar- 
riſters, and ſtudents. See BENCHER, and BARRIST ER. 
Inns of Chancery, were probably fo called, becauſe antiently in- 
| habited by ſuch clerks as chiefly ſtudied the forming of writs, 
which regularly belonged to the curſitors, who are officers of 
Chancery. eh, Er? 5 
The firſt of theſe is Thavies-Inn, begun in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and ſince purchaſed by the ſociety of Lincolns- Inn; 
then New-lnn, Symonds-Inn, Clements-Inn ; Cliffords-Inn, 
antiently the houſe of the lord Clifford; Staple- Inn, belong- 
ing to the merchants of the ſtaple ; Lions-Inn, antiently a 
common inn with the ſign of the lion; Furnivals-Inn, and 
Bernards- Inn. g ; 3 
Theſe were heretofore preparatory colleges for younger ſtu- 
dents; and many were entered here, before they were admitted 
into the inns of court. Now they are moſtly taken up by 
- attorneys, ſolicitors, Sc. | | | 
They belong all to ſome of the inns of court, who ſend year- 
ly ſome of their barriſters to read to them. | 
INNUENDO, is a word frequently uſed in writs, decla- 
rations, and pleadings, to aſcertain a perſon or thing which 
was named, but left doubtful, before: as, .He (innuendo, the 
- -plaintiff) did ſo and ſo; mention being before made of ano- 
ther perſon. Rong | 3 | 
 INOCULA TION, in agriculture and gardening, a kind of 
grafting z or an artificial operation, by which the bud of one 
fruit- tree is ſet into the ſtock or branch of another, ſo as ſome- 
times to make different ſorts of fruit grow on the fame tree, 
See ENGRAFTING. 09 . 3 
There are various ways of performing this: The antient me- 
thod was, by making a ſhallow inciſion in the bark, where 
the knot of a ſhoot or eye, oculus (whence the operation takes 
its name) begins to bud forth, into which a promiſing ſhoot 
of another kind was inſerted, and the inciſion cloſed up with 
fat earth or clay. . 
The method of inoculation now in the beſt repute, as delivered 
by Mr. Lawrence, is as follows: They cut off a vigorous 
oot from the tree that is to be propagated, a month before 
or after Midſummer ; then chuſe out a ſmooth place in the 
ftock (which ſhould not be above three or four years growth) 
making a perpendicular flit in the bark, a little above an inch 
Jong, and another at right angles to it, at the lower end, to 
give way to the opening of the bark. This done, the bark is 
gently looſened from the wood on both ſides with a penkniſe, 
\ beginning at the bottom. | : 
They then prepare the bud, cutting it off from the aforeſaid 
vigorous ſhoot, and taking with it as much of the wood above 
as below it, and as near as may be to the length of the ſlit in 
the ſtock. When the bud is thus cut off, they take out the 
woody part of the bud, and put the bud itſelf in, between the 
bark and the wood of the ſtook, at the croſs- ſlit before opened, 
leading it upwards by the ſtalk, where the leaf grew, till it 
exactly cloſes. They then bind it about with woollen yarn, 
the better to make all parts of it cloſe exactly, that the bud 
may imbody itſelf with the ſtock, . which it will do in three 


ſymptoms light, 


weeks tine. 


- 


In which ſenſe it is alſo confounded with office, See OFFICE 


tion of diſtempers from one ſybje& to another ; particularly 


» for the ingraftment of the ſmall-pox ; which is a new practice 


among us, but of antient original in the eaſtern countries. Sce 
SMALL-POX.' | x | 


Tube method of performing the operation is as follows: Aſter 


the body is rightly diſpoſed and prepared, by proper diet and 


evacuations, two ſmall incifions are made, one in the muſcular 


part of the arm, about the place where an iſſue is uſually cut, 
and the other in the leg of the oppoſite fide ; then being pro- 
vided of a ſmall quantity, as a drop or leſs of well conco&ed 
variolous matter, choſen from the diſtinct or beſt ſort of pu- 
ſtules, before the turn of the diſtemper, and imbibed by two 
ſmall doſſils of lint; theſe are immediately put into the inciſions, 
whilſt the matter remains warm, and are kept on by a proper 
bandage : in a day or two the bandages are opened, the lint 
thrown away, and only colewort-leaf applied over the inci- 
fions. - This dreſſing is continued daily, © 

The incifions uſually grow ſore, inflame and inlarge of them- 
ſelves, and diſcharge matter more plentifully as the diſtemper 
riſes. The eruptions generally appear within eight or ten days 
after the operation ; during which time the patient is not con- 


| fined, or obliged to obſerve a very ſtrict regimen. 


The practice ſeems to be beneficial, becauſe the moſt proper age, 
the moſt favourable ſeaſon of the year, moſt regular method of 
preparation, and all poſſible precautions, may here be uſed, 
according to the wiſhes of the patient, his parents, and phyſi- 
cian ; advantages impoſſible to be had when the diſtemper is 
caught in the natural way. 3 FL 
It has been almoſt conſtantly obſerved, that the beſt ſort of 
ſmall-pox is hereby occaſioned ; that the eruptions are few, the 

it, the danger next to none, the recovery eaſy ; 
and that the patient is equally ſecured from this diſtemper - 
for the future, as he would be by having, gone through it in 
the natural manner. | 


INORDINAT E Proportion, is where three magnitudes being 


in one rank, and three others proportional to them in another; 
you compare them in a different order. FIT 
E. gr. If there be in one rank theſe three numbers, 2, 3, 9; 
and in another rank, theſe other three, 8, 24, 36, are pro- 
portional to the precedent, in a different order; ſo that 2 be 
to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 to 9 as 8 to 24: Then cafting a- 
way the mean terms in each rank, you conclude the firſt 2 
in the firſt rank to be to the laſt, 9; as 8, the firſt of the 
other rank, to the laſt, 36. See PROPORT ION. | 


INOSCU L ATION. See ANasTOMASIS, and ARTERY. 
IN PACE, a Latin term, uſed among monks, to. ſignify a 
a priſon, where ſuch of them are ſhut up as have committed 


any grievous fault. 


"Formerly, there uſed to be a world of ceremony at the putting 


a religious in pace, but now it is not much regarded, 


Such as are {hut up in perpetual impriſonment, are alſo ſaid | 


to be in pace. hot £74,5.0 1 
Sometimes, alſo the words reguieſcat in pace are uſed by way 
of alluſion to a cuſtom in the Romiſh church, of praying that 
the ſoul of the defun may reſt in peace. 3 
The ſame words are ufo 333 ſeen at the bottom of epi- 
taphs, in lieu of thoſe uſed by the antignt Romans, S. T. T. L. 
i. e. Sit tibi terra leuis, Light lie the earth; or, Sit humus 


cineri non oneroſa tuo. 


IN PALE. See the article Pas. _ 


* . 


INPROMPTU, or IMpRoOMPTyU, a Latin word frequent- 


ly uſed among the French, and ſometimes in Engliſh, to ſig- 
nify a piece made off-hand, or extempore; without any previ- 
ous meditation; by mere force, and vivacity of imagination. 
Many authors pique themſelves on their inpromptu's, which 
18 were done at Jeiſure, and in cold blood. 
QUEST, or EN EST. See ENQUEsT, and Ax REST. 


INQUIRENDO, an authority given. to a perſon, or per- 
ſons, to enquire into ſomething for the A advantage. 
InQuIREND0 Idiota. 8 IpioTaA. 

Ad INQuIRENDUM. ors the els: Ap. | 
INQUISITTION, in the civil and canon law, a manner of 


proceeding for the diſcovery of ſome crime by the ſole office 
of the judge, in the way of ſearch, examination, or even 
torture, See TORTURE, c. | 


INQU1$1TION is alſo uſed in common law, for a like proceſs in 


the king's behalf, for diſcovery of lands, profits, and the like. 
IVO 


* 


ne U1SITION, br the Holy Office, denotes an eccleſiaſtical ju- 
ww eſtabliſhed in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, for the tral 


and examination of ſuch perſous as are ſuſpected to entertain 


any religious opinions, contrary to thoſe profeſſed in the church 

of Rome. 2] e 
It is called Inguiſition, becauſe the judges of this office take 

cogniaance of crimes on common report, without any legal 
evidence, except what they themſelves fiſh out. 

Some people fancy they 
conſtitution made by pope Lucius, at the council of Verona, 
in 1184, where he orders the biſhops to get information, ei- 
ther by themſelves, or by their commiſſaries, of all ſuch per- 
ſons as were ſuſpected of hereſy ; and diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral 
degrees, of ſuſpected, convicted, penitent, and . relapſed, &c. 
However this be, it is generally allowed, that pope Inno- 
cent III. laid the firſt foundation of the Holy Office; and that 
the Vaudois and Albigenſes were what gave the occaſion to 
it. See ALBIGENSES, and WALDENSES. + ; 
That pontiff ſent "ſeveral prieſts, with 8. Dominic at their 
head, to Tholouſe, in order to blow up a ſpirit of zeal and 
perſecution amongſt the prelates and princes. Theſe miſſio- 
naries were to give an account to the pope of the number of 
heretics in thoſe parts, and of the behaviour of the princes and 
perſons in authority ; and thence they acquired the name of 


Inquiſitors : but theſe original inquiſitors had not any court, 


or any authority; they were only a kind of ſpiritual ſpies, who 
were to make report of their diſcoveries to the pope. 

The emperor Frederic II. at the beginning of the 1 3th cen- 
tury, extended their power very conſiderably, and committed 
the taking cognizance of the crime .of hereſy to a ſet of ec- 


cleſiaſtical judges ; and as fire was the puniſhment decreed for 
the obſtinate, the inquiſitors determined indirectly with regard 


both to the perſons and the crimes: by which means the laity 
was cut off from its own juriſdiction, and abandoned to the 
zeal and devout madneſs of the eccleſiaſtics. 


the inquiſitors were ſo fiery hot, and made ſuch horrible 
butchery among the reputed heretics, that they raiſed an uni- 
verſal deteſtation, even in ſome catholic countries themſelves. 
Hence it was that their reign proved very ſhort both in France 


and Germany; nor was even Spain entirely ſubject to them | 


till the time of Ferdinand and Iſabella, in 1448, when their 

power was increaſed, under pretence of clearing the country 

of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm. | ; 

The power of the Inguiſition is very much limited in ſome 

countries, particularly at Venice, where it is received under 

ſuch modifications, as prove a great check on its authority. 

Indeed at Venice it ſeems rather a political than a religious 

contrivance, and ſerves rather for the ſecurity of the ſtate, 

than of the church. There are appeals from the ſubaltern In- 
guiſitions in Italy, to the congregation of the holy office reſid- 
- ing at Nome. | 
It is the conſtant practice of the Inguiſition, to affect, in all 
their procedures, to inſpire as much terror and amazement as 
poſſible; every thing is done with the profoundeſt ſilence and 
ſecrecy, and with the greateſt-rigour and impartiality. When 

a perſon is ſeized, all the world abandons him, not the neareſt 

friend dares to ſpeak a word in his defence ; that alone would 

be enough to render them ſuſpected of hereſy, and would bring 
them within the claws of the Inguiſition. The criminals are 
ſeized, examined, tried, tortured, and, unleſs they recant, 
condemned and executed, without ever ſeeing or knowing 
their accuſers ; whence the revengeful have a fair occaſion of 
wreaking their malice on their enemies. When the Inguiſition 
has done with them, and condemned them to death, they are 
turned over to the ſecular arm, with a world of prayer and 
pious intreaty, that their lives may not be touched. 

Time is no manner of ſecusity in point of hereſy ; nor does the 
grave itſelf ſhelter the accuſed from the purſuits of the Ingui- 

ſition; even the deceaſed have their trials, and they proceed 
in all their form and ſolemnity againſt the dead carcaſes. The 
exccutions are always deferred till the number of the condemn- 
ed is very great, that the multitude of ſufferers may ſtrike the 
deeper horror, and make the ſcene more terrible and ſhock- 
ing. See ACT of Faith, _ 

The Inguiſitian of Rome is a congregation of twelve cardinals, 
and ſome other officers, where the pope preſides in perſon, 
This is accounted the higheſt tribunal in Rome; it began in 
the time of pope Paul IV. on occaſion of the ſpreading of Lu- 
theraniſm. See CONGREGATION. + 

The e e is very ſevere in the Indies. It is true, there 

muſt be the oaths of ſeven witneſſes to condemn a man; but 

then the depoſitions of ſlaves or children are taken. The 

perſon is tortured: till he condemns himſelf, for his accuſers 

are never brought to confront him. Perſons are accuſed for 

the ſlendereſt expreſſion againſt the church, or even for a diſ- 
reſpectful word of the Inquiſition, | 


ſee the original of the /nguz/ition in a 


| 


| 


The ſtandard of the Tnquifition is a piece of red damask, on 
which is painted a croſs, with an olive-branch on one ſide, 
and a ſword on the other: with thoſe words of the pſalm, 
11. J Damine, & judica cauſam mum. | , 
IN QUISIT ORS, among us, are ſheriffs, coroners ſuper vi- 
ſum cerporis, or the like, who have authority to eriquire in 
certain caſes ex officio. 'See InQU181 TION, and OrFiceg. 
IN QUO, Medium in uo. See the article MEDIUM. 
INROLEMENT, in law, the regiſteting, recording, or 
entering of any lawful act, or inſtrument,” in the records of 


Chancery; as a recogniaance acknowledged, or a ſtatute, or 
a a fine levied. See ReGrsTER, Recory, Ce. 


Inrolements are alſo made in the rolls of the Exchequer, King's- 


bench, ar Common-pleas ; in the huſtings at Guildhall, 5 by 
don; and by the clerk of the peace in any county. 
Clerk of the INROLEMENTS. See the article CLERN KR J. 
INSANUM Parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. 
INSCONCED, in the military art, denotes that a part of an 
army have fortified themſelves with a ſconce, or ſmall fort, in 
order to defend ſome paſs, c. See Sconce, and Fox r. 
INSCRIBED, in geometry. — A figure is ſaid to be inſcrib- 
ed in another, when all the angles of the figure inſcribed touch 
either the angles, ſides, or planes of the other. See FiGure. 
Inscx1BED Hyperbola, is ſuch a one as lies entirely within the 
angle of its aſy mptotes; as the conical hyperbola doth. See 
HyPzRBOLA ; ſee alſo CixRCUMSCRIBING. 
INSCRIPTION, a title, or writing, affixed to any thing, 
to give ſome further knowledge thereof. See TITLE, &c. 
Antiquaries are very curious, in examining antient inſcriptions 
found on ſtones, and other monuments of antiquity. San- 
choniathon, cotemporary, as it is ſaid, with Gideon, drew 
moſt of the memoirs, whereof his hiſtory is compoſed, from 
inſcriptions, which he found in temples, and on columns, both 
among the Heathens and the Hebrews. 
It appears, indeed, that the antients engraved upon pillars the 
principles of ſciences, as well as the hiftory of the world. Thoſe 
mentioned by Herodotus ſhew, that this was the firſt way of 
inſtructing people, and tranſmitting hiſtories and · ſciences to 
poſterity. This is confirmed by Plato, in his Hippias, where- 
in he ſays, that Piſiſtratus engraved, on ſtone-pillars, precepts 
uſeful for husbandmen. Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt public 
monuments were made of plates of lead; and the treaties of 
confederacy, concluded between the Romans and the Jews, 
were written upon plates of brafs ; that, ſays he, the Jews 
might have ſomething to put them in mind of the peace and 
confederacy concluded with the Romans. The Greeks and 
Romans were great dealers in in/criptions, and extremely fond 
of being mentioned in them; and hence it is that we find ſo 
many, in thoſe countries of antient learning, that large volumes 
have been compoſed of them; as the collection of Gruter, &c. 
See MonuMeEnT, MARBLE, Ce. 
Since Gruter's collection, Th. Reineſius has compiled another 
huge volume of inſcriptiont. M. Fabretti publiſhed another 
volume at Rome in 1699, wherein he has correfted abun- 
dance of errors which had eſcaped Gruter, Reineſius, and 
other antiquaries, &c. and added a great number of inſcripti- 
ons omitted by them. —Since all theſe, Grævius has pablihel 
a compleat collection of inſcriptions, in three volumes in folio. 
In France is an academy of inſcriptions and medals, conſiſt- 
ing of ten honorary and ten penſionary members, ten aſſoci- 
ates, and as many novices, who are to meet twice a week, 
and to employ themſelves in the examination of medals and 
antient monuments, and other parts of Greek and Roman li- 
terature, and to compoſe a hiſtory of the kings of France 
from medals. — Such was the academy at the time of its in- 
ſtitution, or rather reſtauration, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury ; but as they are not now wholly employed about me- 
dals and inſcriptions, they have changed their name for one 
of a greater latitude, and are called the Academy des Belles 
Lettres. Sec ACADEMY. | ( 


Notes or Abbreviatures uſed in InsCRtpTiONs.| See Cu a- 
RACTER. ; 


\ 
INSCRUTABLE, Unſearchable, in theology, is uſually un- 
derſtood of the ſecrets of providence, and the judgments of 


God, which cannot be found out, or into which human rea- 


ſon cannot penetrate, 


INSECTS, Ixs Ec A, in natural hiſtory, a ſmaller ſort of 


animals, commonly ſuppoſed to be exſanguinous ; and diſtin- 
guiſhed by certain inciſures, cuttings, or indentings in their 
bodies. See ANIMAL. , | 


® The word is originally Latin, formed of ix, and ſecb, ¶ cut; 
the reaſon of which is, that in ſome of this tribe, as ants, the 
body ſeems to be cut or divided into two z or becauſe the bo- 


dies of many, as worms, caterpillars, c. are compoſed of di- 


vers circles, or rings, which are a ſort of inciſuræ. 


Inſects, according to Mr. Ray, in his Methodus Inſectorum, 
are either, Firſt, Aue lane, ſuch as do not change their 


form : or, Secondly, MiJapogPupoe, ſuch as do really change 
their form. 


Ixszers which do not change their form, are either, 19, ds. 
without feet; or, 2%. Pedata, with feet; and of theſe there 
are ſome kinds that caſt their skins, and others that do not. 


Ixszcrs 
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InszcTs wit haut feet, are either terreſtrial, i. e. land - inſects, or i | are two Kinds of them obſerved, both with 1 bodies; one 
aquatic. on 1,1... | - larger, and of an obſcure colour, among the rr 
Terreſtrial Ixs EC, are either, Firſt, Such as are produced on] ſide; the other of a ſilver colour, found in houſes.* 
the land; as the lumbrici terreſtres, which are either of the There is alſo a kind with thirty feet, of an oblong 15 
larger ſort, and called deto- worms; or of a ſmaller ſize :| cheſnut colour, and full flattiſh body, uſually lying . 
And of theſe there are ſome red, and others green, with yel-| logs, and trunks of trees: it is very agile and bil. | 
low tails ; which laſt are commonly called gilt tails. — Or, | - 1n/efs. not changing form with man feet, called ou % 
Secondly, Such as are found in the bowels of animals; of are ſome on land, and either roundiſh in body, with all thei. 
which ſome are found in the inteſtines of men; as, 1. The] legs riſing out of the middle of the belly, (nearly) as * 
lumbrici teretes. 20. Lumbrici lati, which are alſo called] Julus; or more flat and compreſſed, with their le not wy 
tæniæ. 3% Cucurbitini, which ſome will have to be only] ſing, as before, from a point in the middle of their body. 
the fragments of the tæniæ. 14®, Aſcarides, which are chiefly] but growing along on the ſides; as, the ſcolopendra, P 
found in the rectum.— Others are found in the. inteſtines. of Others are aquatic, of which Mr. Ray makes three differ- 
beaſts, which are of two. ſorts, the oblongi and pellucidi, ' of | ences ; 19. The corniſb lugs, uſed for baits in catching fiſh 
the thickneſs of an horſe-hair, and therefore called vermicul;| with thirty-eight legs, and a ſmooth roundiſh body. 20, The 
ſetiformes : And the breves, and craſſiores, which are often | ſcolopendra marina corpore plano. 30. pork ax it bicorpor 
found in horſes, and are called the botts. ' © or rather bicaudatum, lying in the clefts of ſtones under the 
To the genus of terręſtrial inſacts, many natural hiſtorians | ſalt water. A AGAA VI ET AWE TALE 
refer ſnails, whether with or without ſhells, © % |InsecTs which undergo a change of their form, are called 
Aquatic InsEcTs without feet, not changing their form; are, Helaheg ph, though improperly ; ſince, as Swammerdam 
either, Firſt, of the greater ſort, which have a peculiar ' way] ſhews, there is no real transformation, but only an explica- 
of moving, by firſt fixing their head to the ground, and then] tion of the parts of the animal, latent before in miniature, 
drawing up their tail towards it, &c. Of theſe, ſome; are] like the plant in the ſeed 3 and an increaſe of all the parts by 
teretes, round and ſmooth, of which there are three ſorts, as, | proper degrees. 1s 0 | 
the medicinal hirundines, or leaches, the common black horſe] The firſt ſpecies of tranſmutation or change is inſtantaneous, 
leathes, and the aſh-coloured ſea-leaches : but there is alſo a| there being no ſenſible reſt or ſtop between the old and the 
ſort of this kind, which is ſmaller and flatter, found fticking| new form. — The inſects of this order do not loſe their mo- 
to ſtones in the bottom of little brooks, —Or, Secondly, of tion at the time they ſhift the pellicula, at leaſt» not to ap- 
the leſſer fort, which have a different way of crawling. or] pearance.— This is when the vermiculus, leaving the former 
moving from the former. — Theſe are alſo either round or | ſhape of the nympha, with which it appeared in the egg, 
flat: of the round ſort, there is one that is black, with two] and ſubſiſted without food, now beginning to feed, has its 
ſmall horns on its head, found ſticking to wet ſtones in the members or parts viſibly increaſed and ſtretched out, and 
watry tops of hills; and another which is red, of about a| takes the form of a new nympha, which is not without mo- 
finger's length, with a forceps at the tail, found at the bot- | tion; and from thence becomes a flying inſacr. 
tom of fiſh-ponds, and ſtagnant waters. The flat ſort are | Inſects of which ſort are, 19. The libellæ, or perlæ, which 
very ſmall and thin, and are. called fukes,. being ſometimes | ate produced from an inſect of ſix feet, and which Mouffet 
found in waters, and ſometimes in the branches of the porus | takes for the pulex marinus, or, as before he calls it, locuſta 
bilarius in ſheep. 4 Vans wc en nn aguatica. Out of the-cruſtaceous kin, or husk, of this in- 
Ixs ECTS not changing form, and having feet, are either, Firſt, | ſect, the libella breaks by a fiſſure, which begins between 
hexapoda, with fix feet. Secondly, octapoda, with eight feet. | the eyes, and is continued to the roots of the wings, and is 
Thirdly, decatęſſurapoda, with fourteen feet. Or, fourthly, there joined to the lateral fiſſures.» 29, The cimices/ſytveſtres, 
polypoda, with many feet. FF 48 whoſe characteriſtic marks (according to Willughby) are, 
Thoſe that have but ſix feet, are either terręſtrial or aquatic. | Firſt, A long proboſcis, not ſpiral, but ſtraight. Secondly, 
The terrgſtrial are either, firſt, of a larger kind; as, 16. The] Their upper wings to the middle are thick, and like leather; 
yellowiſh inſect, found in rotten decay ing oaks. 29. The thence to the ends thin and membranous.. ' Thirdly, There 
black one, on the ground, called by Mouffet, vermivorous. is the figure of 8. Andrew's croſs on their back. 3%. The 
30. The Black one, living under ground, with a forceps at the | locuſia, which Willughby refers to the apclaprgpota, 4% The 
tail. 4% A white ſort, with ſquare black ſpots on its back. | gry/li-campeſtres..' 5.: The grylli-domeftice, or erickets. 69. 
5. The farinarium, bred in meal, of a whitiſh'colour.—Or, The ęgryllo-talpa, male-cricket. 7%. The cicada, or graſs- 


ſecondly, a ſmaller ſort ; ſome of which are found about the] hopper. 8%. The 3latta, according to Swammerdam. 9b. 
bodies of animals; as, 1. The cimex, bug, or wall-louſe, | The tipulæ aquatice,: which run very ſwiftly on the ſurface 
of the water, and have a ſting, in their mouths like the ci- 


of a ſtinking ſmell. 29. Ricinus, the tick. 30. Pediculus, : : ; M pac 

the common louſe. 4. Pediculus ferus ſeu Anina the] mices, or ticks. 109. The ſcorpius aquaticus, with a ſting 
crab- louſe. 52, Pulex, the flea, f all which there are va- | alſo in its mouth, 119. ] he muſcæ aquaticæ, called by 
rious kinds. — Others are not found on the bodies of animals; Aldrovandus, apes ampbibi. 129. The hemerobius, or ephe- 
as, 1. One that in bigneſs and figure reſembles a louſe, | mera, or diaria of Swammerdam. The forficula, or gu- 


but is very nimble and ſwift, and is found in books and | 7icularia. ak “ 5 
rotten wood. 2%. Another with a very long body, and a| The ſecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes ſuch inſecls as 
forcipital tail. 3%. The black inſe&?, found often in the undergo a double metamorphoſis, or change of ſhape. 19, In- 
flowers of the chelidonium. 49. A ſubterraneous ſort, a lit-| to . or ſomething analogous to it. 2 . Into a fly- 
tle whitiſh. 5. One that skips like a graſhopper, but is | ing zecr, r... rages coals 
much leſs. be 1 5 | D . | e Theſe kinds of inſecis, awhile before they change, lie quite 
The aquatic, are, Firſt, The pediculus marinus grandis, ſtill, without feeding, or changing place; and in reſpect of 
which adheres to fiſhes. Secondly, The /quilla fluwiatilis, their, wings are, Firſt, KeAcomlega, or ban. e as the ſca- 
with a pyramidal tail, and two hairs or briſtles at the end. rabæi, beetles. Secondly, Andulge, whoſe: wings are open 
Tnſefs not changing form, and having eight feet, are either | and expanded: and the wings of theſe are either * 
with a tail, as the ſcorpion; or without; as, firſt, The /pi-| 28 the papiliones, &c. or membranous, as the apes, muſe, &c. 
der of which ſome ſpin no web, have but two eyes, and 33 are either dea, with two wings, or Telganlige, 
very long legs, as the 9þ:1io, or ſhepherd : Others ſpin a web, | With tour wings. 55 8 
4 * — three 5-46 1*. The — The ſcarabæi may be divided, 19. In reſpect of their hor ns, 
ceftrenſis abdomine tumido, ſubrotundo, & elato, 29. The] into the naſicornis, bucer oa, and cervus wolans, O0 _ 
ſpider with the thorax, or middle part of his body, as big as 2% Ia reſpect of their antennæ, which are of many Kin $3 
the abdomen, 3. The ſpider. with the long abdomen, found whereof the moſt eminent are thoſe called. capr OY — 1 
among reeds, ruſhes, graſs, &c. Secondly, The ricini acto- With regard to their motion, as the ſaltatrices. 4“. Wit 
pedes, which are ſome more flat and compreſſed 3 as, the regard, to their colour, as cantharides. 5 | 
rambling ticks that run over the bodies of animals, but do] To the bcetle-Kind may alſo be referred the cicindela, or glow- 


not faſten ; and ſome more round and thick, which do ad-| Worm; the ſtaphylinus, called, by Willughby, Huh leg., 
here to the skin. Thirdly, The fyrones, or mites. I dhe proſearabzus, or oil- beetle, ſo called from its f 
Inſecti not changing form, and with fourteen feet, and there- | from its joints a kind of oil, on its being preſſed or rr. ; 
fore called rege οοο, are the aſelli 3 of which there are The anelytra with farinaceaus or mealy wings, new Calle 
three ſorts; as, 1. The /ea-aſellus ; the longeſt and largeſt papiliones, butterflies; and theſe are either diurnal, — 5 
offall, living amongſt the rocks. 2. Aſellus lividus, which turnal: The ſpecific diſtinction of the diurnal iy - tt 5d 
rolls itſelf up into a ball, The common wood-lice, ſows, or | always ſettle with their wings erect, are produc — * 
cheſs- bugs. 3% Aſellus aſininus, with a forked tail: not |  angulous aurelia, and have their antennæ ſtudded ; . 
rolling itſelf up. | 8 4 25 a there are about fifty ſorts obſerved in England. —T 7 no 
To this ſpecies may alſo be added, 1, The aſellus matinus | turnal butterflies, or phalænæ, are vaſtly numerous, and can- 


figure brevioris, rolling itſelf up. 2%. Aſellus aquarum dul-| not very clearly. be methodized. But for memory and diſtinc- 


cium, with long legs and two briſtles on its tail. 3%. Pulex| tion ſake they may be divided into, 


| 3 yuca (called 
ticus, : d falt water. 40. Pediculus aqua- 19, The geometrigen, which come from an eruca (ca 
e i ate n c Ee TILED 
Ines not changing form, with twenty-four feet, have the by curling up its back like the handle of a cup) with eig 


. ; ſeet : 
eight fore · feet leller, and the ſixteen hinder ones larger: there] ten feet, 29, Such as come from eruce with fourteen * 
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of this kind, which is very numerous, there hath been di- 
ſtinguiſhed the a faſciata, whoſe wings are in patches 
or area's of different colours; phalena lineata, whoſe wings 
are marked with tranſverſe lines; phalæna puniata, whoſe 
wings are marked with one or more points ; and, theſe ex- 
cepted, all the others are diſtinguiſhed into greater, leſſer; 
and of a middle ſize, between both. One of the larger kinds 
may be diftinguiſhed alſo by their inner wings running out 
beyond the upper, when they ſit, or reſt : and another by the 
appearance of the figure of eyes upon the wings : And a third, 
by their long tails, and narrow ſharp wings; which by ſome 
are called phalznz prædatrices, or accipitrinæ. | 
The anelytra, with membranous wings, are bees, fee waſps, 
bombylii, crabrones, &c. And to this kind the culex vulgaris, 
or gnat, according to Swammerdam, is referred ; as alſo the 
Formica, or ant. 
Hither alſo muſt be referred ſuch water inſecłs as are cover- 
ed by a theca, according to the obſervations of Willughby. 
Theſe are either, firſt, An immoveable theca, or caſe, which 
is fixed to the ſtones; and this caſe is either of a round fi- 
gure, or one more compreſſed and flat, Secondly, A move- 
able, portable theca ; and theſe are commonly called phryga- 
næa: And their theca is either, 19. Straight, and that either 
compoſed of ſtraws, and little feſtucæ, lying parallel one to 
another ; of which there are two kinds; a greater, where 
the feſtucz are two inches long; and a leſer, which are very 
common, and are called tra- worms. Or elſe the feſtucæ 
lie tranſverſly, and are ſhorter, having ſometimes pieces of 
ſhells, or ſtones, intermixed with them: Others, whoſe caſes 
are ſtraight alſo, have no feſtucæ, but always either ſand or 
gravel; and of theſe fome have the thecæ round, and are 
called cod-baits ; others are flat and compreſſed. 29. Crook- 
ed, or horned, which run tapering ; of theſe Mr. Ray rec- 
kons four kinds; a greater and leſs black ſort, and a greater 
and leſs afb-coloured one, Theſe all produce flies, with large 
wings like butterflies. 
The third ſpecies of tranſmutation, is a ſimple change from 
a vermiculus to a flying inſect; but with a ſenſible ca, reſt, 
or ſtop, between one form and the other. This exchange 
Swammerdam thus deſcribes: The vermicle excluded from 
© the egg gets nouriſhment by little and little from without, 
© and under that firſt skin, or covering, has its members 
© increaſed by degrees; not ſlipping it, or putting it off as 
© other vermiculi do when they change into nymphæ, but aſ- 
© ſuming the figure of a nympha in it: for a time it is quite 
< motionleſs, till the ſuperfluous moiſture is evaporated, and 
< then, in a few days, recovers its motion again, and caſt- 
< ing off this skin, which is as it were double, it becomes a 
< fly.” Of this kind are our fleſb-fies, and all the nymphæ 
vermiformes, the veſpæ ichneumones, &c. 

Generation of IN8ECTs, — The world is now generally con- 
vinced, that inſets are not bred of corruption, but ex ovo ; 
though the contrary was believed by the antients, becauſe of 
the vaſt numbers that were ſometimes hatched as it were at 
once, and becauſe they could not diſcern the particular man- 
ner of their propagation. See GENERATION. + 

Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly diſproved 


the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as the chimeri- |. 
cal transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and 


other the like metamorphoſes; and have ſhewn, that all the 
members of the butterfly were encloſed under the skin or nym- 
. Pha of the caterpillar, as the parts of a plant are in the ſeed. 
See NYMPHA, AURELIA, &c. | 
Inſects take particular care to depoſite their eggs, or ſeed, in 
ſuch places where they may have a ſufficient incubation, and 
where the young, when hatched, may have the benefit of 
proper food till they become able to ſhift for themſelves. — 
'T hoſe whoſe food is in the water, lay their eggs in the wa- 
ter; thoſe to whom fleſh is a proper food, in fleſh; and 
thoſe to whom the fruits, or leaves of vegetables are food, 
are accordingly depoſited, ſome in this fruit, ſome in that 
tree, and ſome in that plant, and ſome in another, but con- 
ſtantly the ſame kind in the ſame tree, &c. — As for others, 
that require a more conſtant and greater degree of warmth, 
they are provided by the parent animal with ſome place in 
or about the body of other animals; ſome in the feathers of 
birds, ſome'in the hair of beaſts, ſome in the ſcales of fiſhes, 
ſome in the noſe, ſome in the fleſh, nay ſome in the bowels, 
and inmoſt receſſes of man, and other creatures. — And as 
for others, to whom none of thoſe methods are proper, they 
make them neſts by perforation in the earth, in wood, in 
combs, and the like, carrying in and ſealing up proviſions 
that ſerve both for the production of their young, and for their 
food, when produced. 


In flies, butterflies, Ac. it is obſerved, there is a kind of 


gluten, by which the female faſtens her eggs to the bearing 
buds of trees, £c. ſo that the rains cannot waſh them off. — 
"Theſe eggs will not be hurt by the greateſt froſt. 1 

Andry, De la Generation de Vers dans le Corps de P Homme, 
takes notice, that the antients were miſtaken in denying that 
inſectis did breathe, on the account of their wanting lungs : 
for modern obſervations convince us, that inſe&s have a greater 


number of lungs than other animals. See LunGs, Resers 
RATION, r. | | YN 
The antients thought alſo that inſe7s had no blood, becauſe 
many of them had no red liquor like our blood: but: it is 
not the colour, but the uſe of the liquor that is to be regard- 

ed. See BLoop, wit: | 

_ They believed alſo that inſects had no hearts; whereas our 
microſcopes do now diſcover, that when inſecis have ſeve- 
ral lungs, they have alſo ſeveral hearts; and in particular, 
It 1s found, that filk-worms have a continued chain of hearts, 
from the head almoſt to the very extremity of the tail. — It 
is this number of hearts and lungs, that occaſions thoſe inſecis 
to give ſigns of life long after they are divided into ſeveral 
parts. See HEART. | 
Andry obſerves alſo, that it is wrong to call ined imperfeR 
animals, ſince they want no parts either neceſſary or conve- 
nient for their uſe, or to render them compleat in their kind. 
— There are ſome who affirm, that the earth- worms, and 
thoſe round tailed worms, which are found in the inteſtines 
of men and horſes, &c. alſo ſnails and horſe-leaches, are 
hermaphrodites; but that ſuch worms as become flies, and ſilk- 
worms, are not ſo; being of no ſex, but are neſts full of real 
animals, which we ſee in time come out with wings. 


The moderns have proceeded much further in the knowledge 


of inſets than the antients, as having the advantages of the 
microſcope, which diftinguiſhes their minute parts, whereof 
they have publiſhed draughts and deſcriptions. — Dr. Hooke 
has publiſhed a Micrography in folio ; and Fran. Redy, a phy- 
fician at Florence, has publiſhed ſeveral figures with new and 
curious experiments of his own. — Sig. Malpighi, Bartho- 
lin, the Phileſophical Tranſactions of London, Paris, and Leip- 
ſic, have a great number of fine obſervations and experiments 
on inſects.— Swammerdam has written a general hiſtory of 
inſets in Dutch, and aſſures us, there are above 400 writers 
on this ſubject; among others are Wotton, Geſner, Aldro- 
vandus, Mouffet, Harvey, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Goe- 
dart, &c. Hoeffnagel, painter to the emperor Rudolphus, 
has given very good deſigns: of above 300 ſpecies, Goedart 
has deſcribed above 400, and Mr. Albin has given us a new 
| hiſtory of the Engliſh inſects, with beautiful figures. 
INSEMINATION, one of the four kinds of tranſplanta- 
tion in uſe for the ſympathetic cure of certain diſeaſes. 
It is performed by mixing the medium impregnated with the 
mumia taken from the patient, with ſome fat earth, wherein 
has been ſown the ſeed of a plant appropriate to that diſeaſe ; 
but care muſt be taken from time to time, to ſprinkle it with 


ſuppoſed the diſeaſes will decline, in proportion as the plant 
grows. — By mumia is here meant part of the vital ſpirit of 
the patient, as the writers on that ſubject expreſs themſelves. 
See MUMIA. 
INSEPARABLE Modes. See the article Mops. 
INSERTED Column. See the article COLUMN. | 
INSERTION, a term frequently uſed in anatomy, to ſig- 
nify the implication of one part within another. 
Thus we ſay, the inſertion of a muſcle, See MUSCLE. 
The inſertion of the bones, muſcles, and nerves, in the mem- 
bers of an animal, is exceeding artful: The vena cava has 
its inſertion in the right ventricle of the heart. 
INSERTION is alſo uſed in agriculture for the incloſing a graft 
within the cleft of a tree. See ENGRAFTING. 
INSESSUS, or IxsESss 10, in medicine, a kind of half. bath, 
uſually prepared with a decoction of ſeveral herbs proper for 
the lower parts, wherein the patient ſits down to the navel. 
See BATH.' | | 
It has ſeveral uſes, as the eaſing of pain, ſoftening the parts, 
diſpelling of flatulent matter, and frequently promoting the 
menſes, 
INSINUATION, denotes a cunning, and covert way of 
creeping into any petſon's favour. | 
INSINUAT10N of a Vill, among civilians, is the firſt produc- 
tion of it, or the leaving it with the regiſter, in order to its 
probate, See WILL, and PRoBATE. 1 
INSIPID, taſteleſs, that which has nothing in it pungent 
enough to affect the palate, tongue, &c. and to occaſion that 
_ ſenſation. we call taſting. See TASTE. | 
$1 TION, InsiT1o, in botany, denotes the ſame with 
engrafting; viz. the act of inſerting and uniting a cyon, bud, 
or the like, into the ſubſtance of the ſtock. See ENGRAFT- 
ING. | 
INSOLATION*, in pharmacy, a method of preparing cer- 
tain fruits, drugs, &c. by expoſing them to the heat of the ſun's 
rays; either to dry, to maturate, or to ſharpen them: as is 
done in vinegar, figs, &c. 
The word comes from the Latin verb, ix/o/are, which is uſed 
by Pliny and Columella, and fignifies to expoſe to the ſun. 


[INSOLVENT, a term applied to ſuch perſons as have not 
wherewithal to pay their juſt debts, 
A perſon dying, and not leaving eſtate ſufficient to diſcharge 
theſe, is ſaid to die inſolvent, See DEBT, and DEBTOR. 


INSPECTOR, a perſon to whom the care, and conduct of 
any work is committed. See SURVEYOR, INTENDANT, Cc. | 


| Vor, I. 


the water wherein the part affected has been waſhed, It is 


5 Gg | INSPECTORS, 


INSTALLMENT is likewiſe uſed for the ceremony, whereby 


INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration, wherein we perceive 


INSPECTORS, in the Roman law, were fuch perſons as exa- 
mined the quality and value of lands and effecte, in order to 
the adjuſting or proportioning taxes and impoſitions to every 
man's eſtate. | | 
The Jews alſo have an officer in their ſynagogue, whom they 
call inſpector, [WT B. His buſineſs confiſts principally 
in inſp:ing or overlooking the prayers and leſſons, in pre- 

ring and ſhewing them to the reader, and in ſtanding by 
im to take care he reads right, and, if he makes miſtakes, 
to correct him. | | 

INSPICIENDO Ventre. See the article VENTRE. 

INSPIRATION, among divines, &c. implies the conveying 
of certain extraordinary and ſupernatural notices, or motions 
into the ſoul. See KNowLEDGE, and SCIENCE, 

Thus the prophets are ſaid to have ſpoken by divine inſþira- 
tion; and the ſinner is converted, when he ceaſes to reſiſt the 
inſpiration of grace, See GRACE, PROPHECY, &. 

Some authors reduce the inſpiration of the ſacred writers to a 
particular care of providence, which prevented any thing they 
had faid from failing, or coming to nought ; maintaining, 
that they never were really inſpired, either with knowledge 


or expreſſion. 3 i 
According to M. Simon, inſpiration is no more than a direc- 


tion of the holy Spirit, which never permitted the ſacred 


writers to be miſtaken. 

It is a common opinion, that the inſpiration of the holy Spi- 

rit regards only the matter, not the ſtyle, or words; which 
ſieems to fall in with M. Simon's doctrine of direction. 

Among the heathens, the prieſts and prieſteſſes were ſaid to 

be divinely inſpired when they gave oracles. See ORACLE, 

Py THIAN, &c. | 

The poets, too, laid claim to it; and to this end, always in- 

voked Apollo and the muſes at the beginning of any great 

work. See INVOCATION. 

InsPIRATION, in phyſic, is underſtood of that action of the 

breaſt, by which the air is admitted within the lungs. See 
AlR, and Lunss. | 
In which ſenſe, inſpiration is a branch of reſpiration, and 
ſtands oppoſed to expiration. See EXPIRATION. 
This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its ſpring, 
or elaſticity, at the time when the cavity of the breaſt is en- 
larged by the elevation of the thorax and abdomen, and par- 
ticularly by the motion of the diaphragm downwards: ſo that 
the air does not enter the lungs, becauſe they are dilated; 
but thoſe dilate, becauſe the air enters within them. Nor is 
it the dilatation of the breaſt which draws in the air, as is 
commonly thought; though this is a condition abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to inſpiration; but an actual intruſion of the air into 
the lungs. See RESPIRATION. | | 

INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an operation whereby a 
liquor is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
thinner parts. See CONDENSATION, 

Thus, juices, as that of liquorice, are inſpiſſated. 

INSTALLMENT *, a ſettling, or inſtating any perſon in 
a dignity. | 

* The word is derived from the Latin i, and ffallum, a term 
uſed for a ſeat in church, in the choir, or a ſeat or bench in a 
court of juſtice, &c. Though Voſlius is of opinion the word 
is of German origin. 


prebendary, or other eccleſiaſtical dignitary, into the poſſeſſion 
of his ſtall, or proper ſeat in the cathedral church to which 
he belongs. 

This is ſometimes alſo called :n/?allation. 


the knights of the garter are placed in their rank, in the 
chapel of S. George at Windfor. 


no ſucceſſion; or it is that which takes up the time of only 
one idea in our minds. See MomenT, DuRATIOR, &c. 
It is a maxim in mechanics, that no natural effect can be 
produced in an —— — Hence may appear the reaſon why 
a burthen ſeems lighter to a perſon, the faſter he carries it ; 
and why, the faſter a perſon ſlides, or ſcates on the ice, the 
leſs liable is the ice to break. See Tims. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of inſtants; a tempo- 
rary, a natural, and a rational inſtant. 

Temporary INSTANT, is a part of time immediately preceding 


another: thus, the laſt inſtant of a day, precedes immediately | 


and really the firſt in/?ant of the following day. | 
Natural INSTANT, is what we otherwiſe call a priority of na- 
ture, Which obtains in things that are ſubordinated in acting; 
as, firſt and ſecond cauſes ; cauſes and their effects. For the 
nature of things requires, that if there be a ſecond cauſe, 


there muſt be a firſt ; and that there muſt be a cauſe, if there 


de an effect. | 
Rational INSTANT, is not any real infant, but a point which 
the underſtanding conceives to have been before ſome other 
inſtent ; founded on the nature of the things which occaſion it 
to be conceived. For inſtance, as God has made ſeveral 
things voluntarily, which he could otherwiſe have let alone ; 


INSTANTANEOUS Aion. Ses the articte 
INSTATING. See the article RertxnsTATiNG 
INSTAURATION *, the re- eſtabliſhment. or . 


_— 


INSTALLMENT is chiefly uſed for the induction of a dean, | 


there is a reaſonable foundation to conceive God ſuch as he 
2 | 


\ 


INS 


is in himſelf, before he had made any of thoſe volun 


terminations ;z but as there was no real inſtant when GY * 


not formed any determination, this infant is called a rational 


inflant, by way of oppoſition to an infant of time. 
Acrrox. 


oo ment, or reſtaurati 
of a religion, a church, or the like, to its former ſtate ration 


The word is by ſome derived from the old Latin. ; 
which ſignified the fock of things neceſſary for the rf n 
managing of grounds; as, cattle, tools, harneſs, 25 * 
the word inffaurum is only of the middle age: n 
of much greater antiquity, and by ſome derived from ; 
like; as importing a thing's being brought to its — 
neſs or appearance. See RESTAURATION. of 


INSTINCT, a natural diſpoſition or ſagacity wherewith 


animals are endued ; by virtue whereof they are enabled to 
provide for themſelves, know what is good for them, and 
determined to preſerve and propagate their ſpecies. i 
Infinf bears ſome analogy to reaſon, and ſupplies the defe 
of it in brutes. See BRUTE, and REASON. 


INSTITUTES, InsTituT a, in the civil law, a book 


containing the elements, or principles of the Roman law; and 
which conſtitutes the laſt part of the corpus Juris civilis, ; See 
ay y 5 och | 1 | 
n/titutes are a compendium, or ſummary of the 

body of civil law, in four books, compoſed by 18 
Theophilus and Dorotheus, by order of the emperor Tuſli- 
nian, for the uſe .of young 4 3 who having the firſt 
elements of the whole profeſſion in this little treatiſe, might 
the ſooner gain a competent knowledge of it, without being 
diſcouraged by the bulk of the former books. | 


InsTITUTES likewiſe denot a ſyſteme of laws, or rules in any 


ſcience. See INSTITUTIONS. 


INSTITUTION, in a general ſenſe, the act of ordaining, 


founding or eſtabliſhing any thing. See FoundarTron, 
Thus we ſay, Moſes in/tituted the ceremonies of the old law; 
Jeſus Chriſt inſtituted the ſacraments of the new. Sce S- 
CRAMENT, Ge. | 


INSTITUTION, in canon and common Jaw, is the a& of the 


biſhop, or of one commiſſioned by him, whereby a clerk is in- 
veſted with the ſpiritualities of a rectory, or vicarage. See 
PRESENTATION, and SUPERINSTITUTION. | 

The clerk kneels down before the biſhop, whilſt he pro- 
nounces theſe words of inſtitution; (Inſtitutio te rectorem ec- 
cleſiæ de A. B. cum cura animarum, & accipe curam tuam & 
meam) and the clerk holds the written inſtrument, with the 


epiſcopal ſeal annexed, in his hand, during the ceremony. 


Before the clerk is inſtituted, he muſt ſubſcribe the thirty- 
nine articles of religion, in the preſence of the ordinary, or 
his ſubſtitute ; and this ſubſcription muſt be without reſerve, 
exception, or qualification, elſe his in/titution is, ipſo facto, 
void and null, and the church is ſtill vacant. — At the ſame 
time the ordinary requires the clerk to ſubſcribe the other two 
articles, mentioned in the 26th canon about -the king's ſu- 
premacy, and the lawfulneſs and uſe of the liturgy. The 
clerk muſt alſo before iꝝſtitution ſubſcribe to that part of the 
declaration enjoined by the act of uniformity, 14 Car, II. 
c. 24. viz. I will conform to the Liturgy of England, as ly 
law eſtabliſhed. — Before in/titution, he muſt alſo take the 
oaths mentioned in the firſt ſtatute of William and Mary, 
c. 8, inſtead of the former oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
required by ſtat. 1 Eliz. And then he muſt take the oath 
againſt ſimony, enjoined by the 40th canon, and the oath of 
canonical obedience. And he is to have certificates given 
him of his ſubſcribing the declaration contained in the act of 
uniformity, in Engliſh, in a diſtinſt inſtrument, under the 
hand and ſeal of the biſhop ; and of his other ſubſcriptions and 


"oaths in Latin. 


The clerk ought by all means to have witneſſes of his n//i- 
tution, his taking the oaths, making ſubſcriptions, &c. and 
therefore he ſhould defire ſome preſent to write their names 
on the back of his inſtruments ; and make memorandums who 
they are, and where they live. 

The church, by iſtitution, is full againſt all perſons, but 
the king ; and the clerk by it may enter upon the glebe, and 
take the tythes ; but he cannot let or grant them, nor ſue for 
them, if they be refuſed to be paid, till he be inducted. 
After n/titution, the clerk is to receive a written mandate 
from the ordinary to the archdeacon, or other proper perſon, 
in order to his induction; without which he has not a full 
right to his temporalities ; unleſs the benefice be a donative. 
See INDUCTION. | | 


InsTITUTIONS, in literary matters, denote a ſyſtem of the ele- 


ments, or rules of any art or ſcience, See SYSTEM. 

Thus phyſical, or medicinal inftitutions, are ſuch as teach the 
neceſſary præcognita to the practice of medicine, or the cure 
of diſeaſes. See MR DICINE. 


INSTRUCTIVE Column. See the article CoLluux. 
INSTRUMENT, denotes a thing which is ſubſervient to 


a cauſe for producing its effect. See EryEcr. 


INSTRUMENTS of Sacrifice, in the antique architecture, are 0r- 
naments, as vaſes, pateræ, candleſticks, knives wherevid 


INIT 


the victims were killed, c. Inſtances of which we ſee in 


a Corinthian freeze in the remains of a temple behind the ca- 
pitol at Rome, &c. See FREEZE. | 
INSTRUMENT, is alſo uſed in law, to ſignify ſome, public act, 
or authentic deed, by means whereof any truth is made appa- 
rent, or any right or title eſtabliſhed, in a court of juſtice, 
See Ac r, and DEED. 
Wind INSTRUMENTS. See the article Wind. 
INSTRUMENTAL Arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL Cauſe. See the article Cavss. 
INSTRUMENTUM Synodale. See SYNODALE. 
INSULATE, or IN8ULATED, a term applied to a column, 
or other edifice which ſtands alone, or free and detached from 
any contiguous wall, Cc. like an iſland in the ſea; whence 
the denomination is apparently derived. See COLUMN. 
INSULT, a military term uſed for the attack of any poſt 
with open force ; without the apparatus of trenches, ſaps, or 
any regular approaches. See Ass AuLr. 

INSUPER, a word uſed by the auditors of the Exchequer.— 
In their accompts they ſay, ſo much remains inſuper to ſuch 
an accomptant; that is, ſo much remains due on his accompt. 

INSURANCE, ſecurity given in conſideration of a ſum of 
money paid in hand, to make good ſhips, merchandizes, 


houſes, &c. to the value of that for which the premium is 


received, in caſe of loſs by ſtorm, pirates, fire, or the like. 
See ASSURANCE, and POLICY. ; 
INTACT A, right lines to which curves do continually ap- 
proach, and yet can never meet with them; more uſually 
called 288. See ASYMPTOTE. 
INTAGLIO' 
men, inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on them; ſuch as 
we frequently ſee ſer in rings, ſeals, &c. See GEM, &c. 
IN-TAKER, a name antiently given to certain banditti, or 
free-booters, who inhabited part 'of the north of England, and 
made frequent incurſions into the very middle of Scotland, 
plundering the inhabitants wherever they came. 

Thoſe who made the expeditions were called out-parters, and 
thoſe who were left behind to receive the booty, n-takers. 
INTEGERS, in arithmetic, denote whole numbers, in con- 
tradiſtinction to fractions. See NUMBER, and FRACTION. 

Integers may be defined to be numbers which refer to unity, 
as a whole to a part. See UNIT v. 
INTEGRAL, or InTzGRANT, is applied by the ſchool- 
men, to thoſe parts which are neceſſary to the integrity of a 
| Whole. See PART. ; 
In which ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtinguiſned from eſſential 
parts. See ESSENTIAL, and PART. 
Thus the arms, legs, &c. are integral parts; body and ſoul 
eſſential parts of a man. 


InTEGRAL Calculus, in the new analyſis, is the counterpart 


to the differential calculus. See CALcuLvus. 
This laſt has been compleatly explained by the Marquis de 
PHoſpital, but the other ftill remains imperfect, having been 
but little cultivated. See DiFFERENTIAL. 
The integral calculus of Leibnitz, and other foreigners, an- 
ſwers to what the Engliſh call inverſe method of fluxions. 
See FLux1ons, and CALCULUSs. 
INTEGRITY of the Action. See the article AcT10N. 
INTEGRUM. — Reftitutio in integrum. See RESTITU- 
* TION. | 
INTEGUMENTS“, in anatomy, denote the common 
coverings which inveſt the body; as the cuticula, cutis, and 
even panniculus carnoſus, and tunica reticularis, if there be 
really any ſuch parts. See CuTis, CUTICLE, PANNI- 
CULUsS, &c. 8 
The word is Latin, formed of in, and tegumentum; of tego, 
I cover. | | 
INTEGUMENT, is alſo extended to the particular membranes 
which inveſt certain parts of the body ; as, the coats or tu- 
nics of the eye. See MEMBRANE, Tunic, Eye, Cc. 
INTELLECT, a term uſed among philoſophers, to ſignify 
that faculty of the ſoul, uſually called the under/tanding. See 
UNDERSTANDING. | 
The Peripatetics 
paſſiue. | 
Active INTELLECT, is that which receives the impreſſed ſpe- 
cies emitted by objects to the exterior ſenſes, and conveys 
them to the common ſenſorium. See SPECIES. 
Theſe impreſſed ſpecies being material and ſenſible, are ſup- 
poſed to be rendered intelligible by the active intellect, and 
fit to be received into the paſſive intellect. 
The ſpecies, ſo ſpiritualized, are called expreſſed ſpecies, as 
being expreſſed from thoſe others impreſſed ; and it is by 
theſe that the paſſive intellect comes to know material things. 
See SENSAT ION, V1sION, &c. 
INTELLECTUAL Thinking. See THINVEIN G. 
INTELLIGIBLE, any thing capable of being underſtood, 
or conceived by the mind. 
| Philoſophers have invented certain beings which are purely in- 
telligible, and only ſubſiſt in the underſtanding ; ſuch are the 
entia rationis, univerſal ideas, and other chimera's. 


make two kinds of intellect, active, and 


8, precious ſtones, having the heads of great 
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_ the divine mind, frequently ſpoken of by Male- 
ranche. 

INTENDANT, one who has the conduct, inſpection, and 
management of any thing. See SUPERINTENDANT. 

This is a title frequent among the French : they bave inten- 

 dants of the marine, who are officers in the ſea-ports, whoſe 
buſineſs is to take care the ordinances and regulations re- 
lating to ſea-affairs be obſerved : intendants of the finances, 
who have the direction of the revenues: intendants of pro- 
vinces, who are appointed by the king to take care of the ad- 
miniftration of juſtice, policy, and finances in the provinces : 
alſo intendants of buildings, of houſes, &c. 

INTENDMENT F Law, the ſenſe, intention, or true 
meaning of the law. NEE 

The judges ought to judge according to the common intend- 
ment of the law, Coke. See Common Intendment. 

INTENSIONE, in law, a writ which lies againſt him who 
enters after the death of the tenant in dower, ox tenant for 
life, and holds out him in the reverſion or remainder. 

INTENT, in the civil law, ſignifies to begin, or commence 

an action, or proceſs, See ACTION. 

INTENTION, or InTens1on, in medicine, that judg- 

ment, or method of cure, which a phyſician forms to him- 

felf from a due examination of ſymptoms. 

InTENT10N, in phyſics, the increaſe of the power, or energy 
of any quality, as heat, cold, &c. See QUALITY. 

By which it ſtands oppoſed to reifion, which ſignifies its 
decreaſe, or diminution, See RE MISSION. 

INTENTION, in metaphyſics, denotes an exertion of the intel- 
lectual faculties with more than ordinary vigour ; when the 
mind with earneſtneſs fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it 
on all ſides, and will not be called off by any ſolicitation, 
The ſchoolmen alſo ſpeak of terms of erf. and ſecond in- 
tention. | 

A Term of firfl INTENTION, is that which ſignifies a thing; the 

primary deſign of man, in eſtabliſhing words, being to expreſs 

things, or the ideas they have of things. 

A Term of ſecond INTENT10N, is that which does not ſignify a 

thing, but another term, or ſign. 

Thus, a tree, a man, Cc. are terms of fir/? intention; and 

the terms in rhetoric, grammar, &c, as, figure, kind, &c. 
are terms of ſecond intention. 

INTENTIONAL Qualities. See QUAL1T18s. 

INTERCALARY Day “, denotes the odd day inſerted in 
the leap year. See BissEXTILE, YEAR; EMBOLIsM, 
and EMBOL1SMIC. | 

The word is derived from the Latin intercalaris, of calo, ca- 
lare, which antiently fignified to call with a loud voice; an 
intercalary day among the Romans, ſignifying a day inſerted 
between two other days; which, for that reaſon, was pro- 
claimed by the prieſts with a loud voice. See CaLenps. 

INTERCESSOR *, a perſon who prays, expoſtulates, or 
intercedes in behalf of another, | 

The word comes from the Latin inter, and cedo, I go between. 

In the Roman law, interceſſor was the name of an officer, 
whom the governors of provinces appointed principally to 
raiſe taxes, and other dues. 

INTERCESSOR is alſo a term heretofore applied to ſuch biſhops, 
as, during the vacancy of a ſee, adminiſtred the biſhoprick, 
on a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed biſhop had been elected. See 

ISHOP, | 

The third council of Carthage calls theſe interventors. 

INTERCOLUMNATION, or InTeRcoLUMINA- 
TION, in architecture, fignifies the ſpace between two co- 
lumns. See COLUMN. | 
A on it 12 ; which, according to that 
author, is of five kinds ; viz. picnaſtyle, le, euſtyle, dia- 
Ayie, and are9ftyle : which ſee a a qa —— Pi c- 
NOS TY LE, c. 5 
For a medium, ſome authors have laid down the following 
proportions : in the Tuſcan order, the iztercolumnation is to be 
four diameters of the body of the column below ; in the Do- 
ric three; in the Tonic two; in the Corinthian two, one 
quarter ; in the Compoſite one and a half. | 

INTERCOMMONING, is when the commons of two 
manors lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time 
out of mind, cauſed their cattle to feed promiſcuouſly in each. 

INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, ſignifies any thing be- 
tween the coſtæ, or ribs. See RI BS. 

INTERCOSTAL Nerves, are two nerves ſo called, becauſe in 

_ deſcending they paſs near the roots of the ribs. — They are 
formed in the brain, by three branches of nerves, two 
whereof come from the ſixth pair, and the third from the 
fifth. — The interco/tal nerves have a great communication 
with thoſe of the eighth pair, and ſend ſeveral branches to 
the breaft and lower belly. See Nerves. 

INTERC0STAL Arteries, are two; the upper, which comes from 
the ſubclavian, and diſtributes itſelf within the four ſpaces of 
the upper ribs ; and the under, which comes from the lower 
trunk of the great artery, and diffuſes itſelf within the ſpaces 
between the eight lower ribs and the neighbouring muſcle. 

INTERCOSTAL Vein, is a vein which ariſes from the four 


The intelligible, or intellectual world, is the idea of the 


ſpaces between the upper ribs, and terminates in the ſubcla- 
vian. 
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N Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. u. 31. 31. fig. 6. 
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IxTERcosTAL Muſcles, are either external or internal; and are 
forty- four in number, one of each ſort being between every 
two ribs, See MUSCLE. | 
They ariſe from the lower edges of each ſuperior rib, and are 
inſerted into the upper edges of each inferior rib, — Their 
fibres croſs one another; thoſe of the external run obliquely 
from the back-part forwards ; but thoſe of the internal from 
the fore-part backwards ; they are thin and fleſhy. — See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 43. fig. 2. u. 27. 2 

INTER DICT, a cenſure inflifted by a pope, or biſhop, 
ſuſpending the prieſts from their functions, and depriving the 
people of the uſe of ſacraments, divine ſervice, and Chriſtian 
burial. See CEnsuRE. 5 WEE 
In common law, interdict is alſo uſed in the fame ſenſe as 
in the canon law; where it is defined to be, cenſura eccleſa- 
flica prohibens adminiſtrationem divinorum. | 

InTERDICT is moſt properly underſtood of a general excom- 
munication of a country or city, as appears by the Decretals. 
See EXCOMMUNICATION,. | 
There is a local and a perſonal interdict; where theſe two 
are joined, the interdict is ſaid to be mixed. 5 | 
This puniſhment, as well as general excommunications, were 
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have gained 15 b. or, if 100 J. in t * wir 

what ſhall the principal be that in 2 n 2 

155? In theſe caſes the blank would have been under the fun 
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3 -- 75==15 8s. Thenby the 


rule 100 X 12 K. 75 =900.00 and 6 x 3= 18) 900. (501, 


required, 4@ 1.7, 5: | | vey . 
This rule ſhews ſimple intere/?, and all that belongs to it 
with eaſe, and was thus found: Put P for the principal, 15 
for the time, and G for the gain in the conditions, and ptg 


anſwering, it will be, fd. < F397 5 And T: 
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but little known\till the time of pope Gregory VII. | | e ee MAN 
in Fry &7'y | Compound INTEREST, is that which is counted both from the 


In excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, his 
ſubjects who retain their allegiance, are excommunicated, and 
the whole country is put under an interdict.— In the reign of 
king John, the kingdom of England lay under a papal in- 
terdict for above ſix years together: it began A. D. 1208, 
In imitation of the popes, the biſhops alſo began to interdics; 
and it became a common thing for a city or town to be ex- 
communicated for the ſake of a ſingle perſon whom they un- 
dertook to ſhelter. But this ſeverity was found to have ſuch 
ill effects, that they have been obliged to moderate it. 
An interdi is denounced, and taken off again, with the 
ſame formalities as an excommunication. | 


principal, and the /imple- intere/? forborn ; called alſo intereſt 
upon intereſt. See ANATOCI15M, and UsuRy: - | 25 
Compound interęſt ariſes from the principal and its intere/t 
put together, as that zntere/? becomes due. To find this, it 
is neceſſary to find the new principal, which is ſtill created by 
the increaſe of the growing money, at the ſeveral times when 
the payments of intergſt were due. See CompounD. ' 

If R be the amount of one pound for one year; then R* 
will be the amount for two years, R for three years, &c. 
As one pound is to its amount for any given time; ſo is any 
propoſed. principal ſum to its amount for the ſame time. 


InTERDICTS, in the Roman law, certain formulz of words, | Punitory INTEREST, See the article PUNITORY. .. 
by which the prætor, when the poſſeſſion of any thing was INTERFERING, in the manage, See CuTTING. + 
Conteſted between many, ordered or forbid ſomething to be INT ERIJECTI ON, in grammar, an expreſſion uſed to 


done with it, till the right or property ſhould be legally de- 
termined. See SEQUESTRATION.. REY | 
Which formulæ were called interdicts, becauſe they related 
to the poſſeſſion of the thing in the interim, or till the right | 
was aſcertained. 95 a BY 8 
They had three kinds of interdidts, probibitory, reſtitutory, 
and exhibitory. _ „* | = 
Prohibitory INTERDICTS, were thoſe by which the judges for- 
bad any one to vex another in the poſſeſſion of any thing le- 
gally belonging to him. n 
Reſtitutory, were thoſe by which the judges appointed any one, 
Who had been expelled out of his eſtate, to be repoſſeſſed, be- 
fore his right was legally aſcertained; and this was the ſame 
with what they called he remtegrant. | 5 
Exhibitory, were thoſe by which any thing in diſpute was or- 
dered to be exhibited; as a teſtament, Sc. | 
There was alſo a ſecond diviſion of interdicts; viz. into ad:- 
piſcendæ, retinendæ, and recuperandæ. The firſt tending to 


the acquiring a new poſſeſſion, as the interdi# quorum bono-|IN TERTIM, a ter 


rum, &c. the ſecond to the keeping an old one till it was fur- 
ther determined, as the ati poſſidetis, &c. the laſt to the re- 
covering one loſt, as unde vi, Re. | 
INTERDICTION of Water and Fire, a ſentence an- 
tiently pronounced againſt ſuch, as for ſome crime were to be 
baniſhed. See Ex1LE, and BANISHMENT. | 
They were not directly adjudged to baniſhment ; but by giv- 
ing order that no body ſhould receive them, but deny them 
re and water, they were condemned, as it were, to a civil 
death: and this they called Jegitimum exilium. Livy. 
INTEREST, a ſum of money, reckoned for the loan and for- 
bearance of ſome other ſum, lent for, or due at, a certain 
time, according to ſome certain rate. OI RE 
In reſpect hereof, the ſum lent or forborn is called the princi- 
pal, becauſe it is the ſum that procreates the intergſt, or from 
which the ter? is reckoned. CE 
Intereſt is either {imple or compound. 9 
Simple INTEREST, is that counted from the principal only. 
- "This is eaſily computed by the golden rule, either /mple or 
compound, thus : Let that which is the principal cauſe of the 
intereſt be put in the firſt place, that which betokeneth time 


in the ſecond place, and the remaining in the third: under INTERIOR 60S þ 805 Who Atticle 
INTERIOR Talus. | 


BR. ſome ſudden motion, or paſſion of the mind; as oh 
e! &c. 


As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe occaſions 


are taken from nature alone, the real interjections in. moſt lan- 
guages are monoſyllables. And as all nations agree in thoſe 
natural paſſions, ſo do they agree in the ſigns, and indications 
of them, a» of love, .aneth, — 
Some deny the interjections to be words, or any part of 
ſpeech, and make them mere natural ſigns of the motions or 
paſſions of the mind, expreſſed by theſe inarticulate ſounds, 
ſeveral whereof brutes have in common with us. But as theſe 
are paſſions, and muſt be repreſented in diſcourſe, the inter- 
jection has a good foundation in nature, and is a neceſſary 
en OSS HET LT UORRS. 75 SY 
The Greeks confound their interjections with adverbs ; and 
the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and prepeſi- 
tions, calling them all by the general name particle. See 
PARTICLE. PT © 11 


m borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying in 
the mean time ; firſt brought into popular uſe by Charles V. 
in order to compoſe the diſturbances of Germany. | 
The interim of that prince was a kind of ordinance or regu- 
lation to be obſerved in the empire, with regard to the articles 


of religion then controverted, till ſuch time as they ſhould be 


determined by a council; and therefore called interim. 


It was ſaid to have been drawn up by two Catholics, and a 


Proteſtant : but as it retained moſt of the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the Romaniſts, excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to prieſts, and communion, which was admini- 
ſtered to the laity under both kinds; moſt of the Proteftants 
rejected it — thoſe who admitted it were nick- named Interim- 
i/ts, or Adiaphoriſts. Indeed the interim equally diſguſted 
the generality of both parties, the Proteſtants and Catholics. 
See ADIAPHORIST., XZ 

Beſides this, there were two other interims made; the one 
called the interim of Leipſic; the other by the divines of 
Franconia, who refuſing to accept the two former, made ano- 


ther for themſelves. 


INTERIOR. See INTERNAL, and INTERNUS. 
Angle of INTERIOR Figure. See the article ANGLE. 


PoLY GON. 
T ALUSs. 


this conditional part place the two other terms, each under | &T 
INTERLINEATION, ſomething inſerted between two 


its like, and there will be a blank to ſupply under ode of 
thoſe above, either under the firſt, ſecond, or third, | 
J. Months, I. [ 


09 428 4 
| WW; 2 Here the blank 
will be under the third place: multiply the three laſt ſor a di- 
vidend, and the two firſt for a diviſor, the quotient of theſe 
gives the ſixth; that is, 6 Xx 5 * 3 9oo, and 100 X 12 
=z1200, Now 1200) goo.o (73==15 5. required, 
It the demand had been, In how many months would 50 J. | 


[ 


\ 


lines. | 
NTERLOCUTORY Order, that which decides not 
the cauſe, but only ſettles ſome intervening matter relating to 
the cauſe. | T2127; 
As, where an order is made in Chancery, for the plaintiff to 
have an injunction, to quit poſſeſſion till the hearing of t 
cauſe : This order, not being final, is called iuterlocutory- 
NTERLOPIN G, the intercepting or diſturbing the 


traffic of a company; or the taking up a new Rs, 
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INTERLOPE RS, are properly thoſe, who without due 

authority hinder the trade of a company, or corporation law- 

fully eſtabliſhed, by dealing in the ſame way. See Coy AN v. 
9 NTERL UCATION, in husbandry, the thinning of a 
wood, or letting in light between, by lopping, or cutting a- 
way boughs. - | 

INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the theatre 
between the acts of a play; to amuſe the ſpectators while the 
actors take breath, and ſhife their dreſs ; or to give time for| 
changing the ſcenes, and decorations. See Comepy. 

In the antient tragedy, the chorus ſung the interludes, to ſhew 
the intervals between the acts. See CHox us, and AcT. 
Interludes, among us, uſually conſiſt of ſongs, dances, feats of 


_ aQivity, concerts of muſic, &c. 
Ariſtotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the interludes 


ſhould conſiſt of ſongs built on the principal parts of the dra- | 


ma: But ſince the chorus has been laid down, dancers, buf- 
foons, Ec. ordinarily furniſh the interludes. See Farce. 
INTERMEDIA T E, ſomething betwixt two. — It is 
uſually underſtood of the ſpace of time elapſed from any cer- 
tain point to any other. See MtpiaTe, PoinT, and 
C | - 
_ INTERMEWING, in falconry, is a hawk's mewing, 
from the. firſt change of her coat till ſhe turn white. See 
Hawk, and FA1rcon. | FD 
INTERMITTENT, a thing which ceaſes its action for 
ſome time; which time is called the interval. See INTER- 
VAL. 
Thus fevers which go off, and ſoon return again, are called 
intermittents, in oppoſition to thoſe which are always conti- 
nued. See FEVER, and Aux. x 
So a pulſe which after ſo many ſtrokes ſtops, or loſes one in 
its due time, is called an intermitting pulſe. See PULSE. 
With regard to this it has been obſerved, that as often as the 


ſtomach is much inflated with wind, the nervus or plexus| 


cadiacus at its orifice muſt ſuffer a contraction, which being 

continued to the heart, will occaſion a twitching ; and this, 
as it is more or leſs violent, will produce either 4 — inter- 
miſſion of pulſe, or a real palpitation of the heart. See PAL 
PIT ATI“ F. KD PR | : 

INTERNAL Angles, are all angles made by the ſides of 

any right-lined figure within. See ANGLE. . 

The ſum of all the internal angles of any right-lined figure, is 


equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath ſides, 


Yak 
5 
Po 


except 4. | 4 | 
In a triangle, as K LM, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) the angles 
L and M, are particularly called internal and oppoſite, in reſpect 
of the external angle IK M, which is equal to them both, 
INTERNAL Angle is alſo applied to the two angles formed be- 
tween two parallels by a line interſecting thoſe parallels, on 
each ſide the interſecting line. | 
Such are the angles z and y, and x and s, (Tab. Geometry, 
fig. 36.) formed between the parallels OP and QR, on each 
ſide the interſecting line 8 T. 15 11 | 
The two internal angles are always equal to two right angles. 
INTERNAL and oppoſite angle is alſo applied to the two angles 
s and y, (Tab, Geometry, fig. 36.) formed by a line cutting 
two | hari See PARALLEL. Os 


Theſe are reſpectively equal to A and 1, called the external 
and oppoſite angles. ü . 
INTERNAL Affection. AFFECTION. 
INTERNAL Denomination. DENOMINATION. 
INTERNAL Ear. EAR. 
INTERNAL Modes. See the article! Mopss. 
INTERNAL Orthography. | ORTHOGRAPHY. 
INTERNAL Place. PLACE. 
INTERNAL Senſe. ENSE. 


'INTERNUS Brachieus. BRAcHIAus. 
InTERNUS Reftus Major Capiti REC Tus. 
InTERNUs Reftus Minor Capitis. REecTvus. 
InTERNUs Cubiteus. Seed CUBIT. AUS, | 
InTERNUs Iliacus. ILtacus. 


InTERNUs Orbiter. ORBITER. 
Ix TERNUsS Prerygoideus. PTERYGOIDEUS, 
InTERNUus Paſtus. VasTus. | 


INTERNODIUM, in botany, the ſpace between two 
knots, or joints, of the ſtalk of a plant; e. gr. of the ſtalk or 
ſtraw of wheat, or other corn. See KnorT, and STALK. 
INTEROSSEI Manus, the muſcles which move the fin- 
gers; thus called from their ſituation, as being contained, in- 
ter ofſa, between the ſpaces of the bones of the metacarpus. 
Some reckon ſix of them, and others eight. One half lie be- 
| tween the ſpaces theſe bones leave towards the palm of the 
| hand; theſe are called the internal interoſſai, ariſing from the 

upper part of the bones of the metacarpus next the carpus ; and 
| being inſerted on the internal ſides of the firſt bones of the fin- 
with the lumbricales, ſerve as adductores digitorum, to 
ring the fingers to the thumb. 


* ne half, called interaſſei externi, are contained in the 
; OL. 1. l | | 8 = 


ſpaces that the bones of the metacarpus leave on the back: of 
the hand: theſe riſe from the upper part of the bones uf the 
metacarpus next the carpus, and are inſerted on the external 
ſides of the firſt bones of the fingers: Theſe ferve as abducto- 
res digitorum, to draw the fingers from the thumb. See Tab. 
Anat: (Myol.) fig 6. n. 23. fig. 7. u. 9, 50. | 
InTzRosst1 Pedis, the muſcles which move the toes; in num- 
ber, uſe, origin, and inſertion, they anſwer exactly to thoſe 
of the hand. See InTERossEs Manus. | 
INTERPLEAD,orEnTERPLEAD. See EnTERPLEAD. 
INTERPOLATION, a term uſed by critics in ſpeaking 
of antient writings and manuſcripts, in which ſome ſpurious 
additions, or alterations have been ſince made. 
To eſtabliſh, or aſcertain an interpolation, P. Ruinart gives 
us the five following rules. 1. That the piece ſuppoſed to'be 
- interpolated appear to have all the antiquity it pretends to. 
2, That there be good proofs that it has been interpolated. 
3. That the ſuppoſed interpolations agree to the time of the 
interpolator. 4. That the interpolations do not touch the 
foundation of the work, be not too frequent, nor entirely diſ- 
figure the piece. 5. That the reſtitution made, agree perfectly 
to the reſt of the work, 2 5 
INT ERPOSE D Attic. See the article Ar Tic. | 
INTERPOSITION, the ſituation of a body between two 
others, ſo as to hide them, or prevent their action. | 
The eclipſe of the ſun is occaſioned by an interpaſition of the 
moon between the ſun and us; and that of the moon by the 
interpoſition of the earth between the ſun and moon. See 
EcL1PSE. 
INTERPRETERY, a perſon who explains the thoughts, 
words, or writings of ſome other, which before were unin- 
telligible. See Dx AG OMAN. 


® The word interpren, according to Iſidore, is compoſed of the 
prepoſition inter, and parter, as ſignifying a perſon in the 
middle betwixt two parties, to make them mutually under- 
ſtand each other's 7 5 — 1 from * and 
&5, i. e. fidejufſor 5 q. d. a perſon who ſerves as ſecurity 

1 2 others, who do not underſtand one another. 


There have been great debates about interpreting ſcripture -: 
The Romaniſts contend, that it belongs abſolutely to the 
church; adding, that, where ſhe is filent, reaſon may be con- 
ſulted; but where ſhe ſpeaks, reaſon is to be diſregarded. 
The Proteſtants generally allow reaſon the ſovereign judge, or 
interpreter ; though ſome among them have a ſtrong regard 
to ſyhods, and others to the authority of the primitive fa- 
thers, Laſtly, others have recourſe to the ſpirit within m_ 
perſon to interpret for them. . Which is what Bochart call 
ogg Te male, See SPIRIT. ; 
INTERREGNUM, the time during which a throne is 
vacant, or a kingdom without a head. See INTERREx. 
In hereditary kingdoms, as England, there are properly no 
interregnums, In elective kingdoms, the interregnums are 
extremely liable to factions, and diſorders. In Germany, the 
emperors have loſt the greateſt part of their dominions during 
the interregnum:. ' | a 


INT ERREX, a magiſtrate who governs during an. inter- 


regnum, or in the interval between the death of a monarch, and 

the election or inauguration of his ſucceſſor. 

This magiſtrate was eſtabliſned in old Rome, and was almoſt 
as antient as the city itſelf: After the death of Romulus there 
an interregnum of a year, during which the ſenators were 
each interrex in their turn, five days apiece. Fi 
Aﬀer the eſtabliſhment of conſuls and a commonwealth, 
though there were no kings, yet the name and function of 
interrex was ftill preſerved: For, when the magiſtrates were 
abſent, or there was any irregularity in their election, or they 
had abdicated, ſo that the comitia could not be held; provided 
they were unwilling to create a dictator, they made an inter- 


rex, whoſe office and authority was to laſt five — 1 after 


which they made another. To the interrex was delegated all 
the regal and conſular. authority, and he performed all their 
functions. He aſſembled the ſenate, held comitia, or courts, 


took care the election of magiſtrates was according to the rules. 
Indeed, at firſt it was not the cuſtom of the interrex to hold 


comitia ; at leaſt we have no inſtance of it in the antient Ro- 
man hiſtory, See CoMITIA. _. - 
The patricians alone had the right of electing an interrex.— 
This office fell with the republic, when the emperors made 
themſelves maſters of every thing. AY 
INTERRMENT, IxTrERMENMUT, or EnTerrMENT, 
the act of interring, i. e. burying, or laying a deceaſed per- 
ſog in the ground. See FUNERAL. | | 
The kings of England are interred at Weſtminſter ; thoſe of 
France at Dennis, c. — The excommunicated are not to 
be interred in holy, i. e. in conſecrated, ground. The an- 


tients did not interr their dead: they burnt them, as the In- 


dians do at this day. | 

The cuſtom of burning the dead ceaſed among the Romans 
under the empire of the Antonines ; long before the Chriſtians 
were allowed to interr in church&,- which was even pro- 
hibited kings and emperors. - x 
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The 'Abyilinians, in lieu of interring their dead, ſhut them 
up in the bodies of trees, dug hollow for this purpoſe, 
Gardeners alſo InTERR, or earth up, ſellety, endive, and let- 
tice, to blanch, or whiter, and make them the tenderer. - 
To interr wild ſtocks in ditches, is what Columella calls, de- 
ponere ſemina ſcrobibus. — There are ſome trees, | . wil- 
. Jows, olives, Cc. which grow very well, by interring their 
truncheons, i. e. cutting a truncheon, or piece off at both ends, 
and planting it in the ground: which is what the Latins call, 
inbumare taleas, tales ſerere. 1 Al 
INT ERRO GAT E, a judiciary act, performed by a judge, 
or commiſſioner deputed to examine, or queſtion a party; 
who firſt gives his oath, that he will anſwer truly to every 
thing he is znterrogated. © 
INTERRO GA TION, à figure of rhetoric, in which the 
_ paſſion of the ſpeaker introduces a thing by way of queſtion, - 
to make its truth more conſpicuous. 
The interrogation is a kind of apoſtrophe which the ſpeaker 
- makes to himſelf ; and it muſt be owned, that this figure adds 
an uncommon briskneſs, action, and force to diſcourſe. 
InTERROGATION, in grammar, is à point which ſerves to 
Uiſtinguiſh ſuch parts of a diſcourſe,” where the author ſpeaks 
as if he were asking queſtions. Its form is this ? See 
Pot Nr. 5 | . 14 1 
INTERRUPTION, in matters of proportion, denotes the 
ſame with digjunctiinsns. Y 
It is noted thus (::) and fignifies the breaking off of the ratio 
in the middle of four disjunct or diſcrete proportionals: as A: B 
:: C: D; that is, as A is to B, ſo is C to D. See RATIO, 
r . LT ASE: 
INTERRUPTION is alſo a figure in rhetoric, wherein a perſon 
breaks off his diſcourſe ſuddenly, to ſhew ſome paſſion, 


INT ERSECTI ON, in mathematics, the; cutting of one 


line, or plane, by another; or the point or line wherein two 

lines, or two planes, cut each òther. Sce LINE, and PLANE. 

The mutual interſection of two planes is a right line. The 

centre of a circle is in the interſeion of two diameters, The 
central point of a regular or irregular figure of four fides, is 

the point of interſection of the two diagonaas. 

The equinoxes happen when the ſum is in the interſections of 
the equator and ecliptic. See Equinox. * „ e 


r 


NTERSOILING, in husbandry, the laying one kind of | 
+ foil, or mould, upon another; as clay on ſand, ſand on earth, | 


Fc. See 8011. ; inn S101 | 
INTERSPERSUM Vacuum. See the article Vacuum. 
INTERSPINALES Colli, the name of five pair of ſmall 
muſcles diſcovered by Mr. Cowper; and by him ſo called, 
from their poſition along the ſpina. See INTERTRANSVER- 
2 SACAS.*: :- | | BHS Rt | 
They ariſe from each double proceſs of the ſpine of the neck, 
and run from the upper one to the next below, into which 
they are inſerted. | 85 855 
They ſerve to draw together the vertebræ of the neck; and 
are more eſpecially proper to this part, as having both origin 
and inſertian in it. e 5 
INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome authors to 
expreſs thoſe parts of the univerſe which are without, and be- 
yond, our ſolar ſyſtem. See WorLD, UNIVERSE, Sr- 
- STEM, c. : ES: 
In the interſtellar regions are ſuppoſed to be ſeveral other ſy- 
: ſtews of planets moving round the fixed ſtars, as the centres 
of their reſpective motions : And if it be true, as it is not im- 
| probable, that each fixed ſtar is thus a ſun to ſome habitable 
orbs, that move round it, the interſtellar world will be infi- 
- Nitely the greater part of the univerſe. See STAR, PLA- 
NET, SUN, &c, | | 
INTERTIES, or InTERDUCEs, in architecture, thoſe 
- ſmall pieces of timber which lie horizontally betwixt the fum- 
mers, or betwixt them and the ſell, or reſon. 
INTERTRANSVERSALES Colli, certain muſcles be- 
tween the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck; 
. ſerving for divers motions of the head: of the ſame ſize and 
figure with the interſpinales, and obſerved by the ſame author. 
See Philoſoph. Tranſat. u. 251. p. 131. 
INTERVAL X, the diſtance or ſpace between two extremes, 
either in time, or place. See DisTANCE, Sc. | 


LY 


* The word comes from the Latin intervallum, which, accord- | 


ing to Iſidore, ſignifies the ſpace inter faſam & murum, be 


tween the ditch and the wall: Others note, that the ſtakes or | 
Piles, driven into the ground in the antient Roman bulwarks, 
were called valla, and the interſtices or vacancy between them 
: | which are the moſt ſimple concords, by the ear; and by the 


inter-valla. | 


Lutid INTERVALS. TLvciD. 


InTERvAL, in (muſic, the difference between two ſounds, in 


reſpect of acute and grave; or that imaginary ſpace terminated 


by two ſounds differing in acuteneſs or gravity. See SOUND, | 


When two or more ſounds are compared in this relation, they 


are either equal ar unequal in the degree of tune: Such as are 
equal are called aniſans, with regard to each other, as having 


one tune; the other, being at a diſtance from each other, con- 


* 


fitute "what we al an Interval in müße; which ks prop 
Tous,” r Baby $9 Dees, bo 
Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into friple and cimbonn !!. 
Simple INTERVAL, 4 that Brewery naps ing fuch 
the octave, and all that are within it ; as the ſecond Foy 
| fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh; with their varieties. 
Compound INTERY AL, conſiſts of ſeveral leſſer interval; - 
are all thoſe greater than the octave; as the ninth; tenth. ec 
r N ² Aortic , ele · 
venth, twelfth, Sc. with theit varieties. Set Oc+ xve 
But this diſtinction, it is to be obſerved, | regards practice on! 
becauſe there is really no ſuch thing as a KN eb an Beide, 
by a ſimple interval is not meant here the leaſt ractiſed, put 
ſuch as though it were equal to two or mote leffet Which Ie 
in uſe, yet when we would make a found move fo far up . 
down, we always paſs immediately from one of its terms t 
the other. —What is meant then by a compound inter bal wil 
be very plain: It is ſuch, whoſe tetms are in practice take 
either in immediate ſucceſſion, or ſuch Where the Lound . 
made to riſe and fall from the one to the other, by. eiichioa 
ſome intermediate degree; ſo that the whole becomes > com- 
poſition of all the interval from one extreme to the other. 
What we here call a finiple intervui, che afltiertts Called à 4. 
ſtem, and the compound they called a Atem. See D IAS TE N 
„ * $02 BE TEF.. bf SAX 1 PL 
Each of theſe has differences; even of the Ample there are 
ſome greater, and others leſs: but they are always diſcord 
but of the compound . ſome are concord, others air 
cord. Uniſons, it is plain, cannot poffibly have ativ variety . 
for where there is no difference, as in- uniſonance, which Bows 
from a relation of equality, it is plain there can be no diſtinc- 
tion: Unifons therefore muſt all be concords. But an interval 
depending on a difference of tune, or a relation of inequality | 
admits of variety; and ſo the terms of every interval, ac- 
cording to their particular relation or difference, make either 
concord or diſcord. Some indeed have reſtrained the word 
concord to intervals, making it include a difference in tune: 
but this is precarious; for as the word concord ſignifies an 
agreement of ſounds, it is certainly applicable to unifons in the 
firſt degree. Intervall, it is plain, may differ in magnitude, 
and there may be an infinite variety, according to the poſſible 
degrees of tune; for there is no difference ſo great or little, 
but a greater or a leſs may poflibly be conceived, It is true, 
with regard to practice, there are limits, which are the greateſt 
and feaſt intervals our ears are judges of, and which may be 
actually produced by voice or inſtrument. Ses Unison, or 
ConcoRD, Ec. 7 F 
The degrees of tune are proportional to the numbers of vibra- 
tions of the ſonorous body in a given time, or the velocity of 
their courſes and recourſes.— Now theſe differences in tune 
conſtitute, as has been already ſaid, the intervals in muſic; 
theſe therefore muſt be greater or leſs, as the differences are; 
and it is the quantity of theſe, which is the ſubject of the 
mithernatical part &f d Ea Si 
T hoſe intervals are meaſured, not in the ſimple differences 
or arithmetical ratio's of the numbers expreſſing the lengths 
or vibrations, but in their geometric ratio's ; ſo that the ſame 
interval depends on the ſame geometrical ratio, and vice ver- 
ſa. It is however to be obſerved, - that in comparing the equa- 
lity of intervals, the ratio's expreſſing them . muſt be all of 
one ſpecies 3 otherwiſe this abſurdity will follow, that the 
| ſame two ſounds may make difterent intervals. = To de- 
ſcribe the particular methods of meaſuring the inequality of 
intervals, would be too tedious: this one rule may be obſery- 
ed, that, to determine in general, which of two or more 
intervals are the greateſt, take all the ratio's as proper frac» 
tions, and the leaſt fraction will he the greateſt interval. 
The antients were extremely divided about the manner of 
meaſuring intervals. —Pythagoras and his followers meaſur 1 ed 
them by the ratio's of numbers. They ſuppoſed. the diffe- 
rences of gravity and acuteneſs, to depend on the different 
velocities of the motion which cauſes ſound; and therefore 
concluded, that they could only be accurately meaſured by the 
ratio's of thoſe velocities. Which ratio's are ſaid to have 
been firſt inveſtigated by Pythagoras, on occaſion of his paſ- 
ſing by a ſmith's ſhop, and obſerving a concordance betwixt 
the ſounds of hammers ſtriking on the Anvil. 
Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this. He thought reaſon and mathema- 
tics had nothing to do in the caſe, and that ſenſe was the on- 
ly judge in the 0 the other being too ſubtile to be of 
any uſe. He therefore determined the octave, fifth and fourth, 


difference of the fourth and fifth, he found out the tone; 

which, once fettled as an interval, the ear could judge of, 

he pretended to meaſure every interval by various additions, 
and ſubtractions made of theſe mentioned one with another: 
But this method is very inaccu ratte. 
Ptolemy keeps a middle courſe betwixt the two : He finds 
fault with the one for deſpiſing reaſon, and with the other 
for excluding ſenſe; and ſhews how theſe two may mutvally 
- affiſt each other in this matter. See TONE, Mus1C, Ca- 


NON, Ec. : 
Concinnous 


INT 


Concinnous INTERVALS, 27 CcConcigvous. 
Diminiſhed INTERVAL, $f he article 3 Dua INISHED. 
Harmonical INTERVAL. _ HAR MONICAL. 
INTERT WIS TED Swuture.'. See the article SUTURE. - 


INTESTATE, a perſon who dies without making a will. | 


- $ee Ter Au Bur. ny ty 2 ot aw +90 

An heir ab-inte/tato, is a perſon who inherits an eſtate by ſome 
other right, than that of will or teſtament. See AB-1N- 

TESTATE, | 1 
Heretoſore, thoſe who died intęſtate, were held inſamous, 
and accurſed ; in regard, by the canons of ſeveral councils, 

every perſon was enjoined to bequeath a part of his eſtate (and 
Matthew Paris ſays it was at leaſt to be a tenth part) to the 
.. Church, for the ſafety of his ſoul ; which, a perſon who neg- 


lected to make a will, and to leave this legacy to the church, 


was judged to have abandoned. — Several councils took on 
them to command the prieſts to ſolicit dying perſons to be 
. Charitable to the church; and this they did ſo earneſtly, that 


abſolution and the viaticum were denied to thoſe whom they 


could not prevail on; ſo that they made no difference be- 


tween theſe intgſtates and ſelf-· murderers; and they were alike 
denied chriſtian burial. — Du Cange adds, that all who died 
Without abſolution, without receiving the viaticum, and with- 
cout leaving alms to the church, (even though they died ſudden- 
Ix) had their effects ſeized and confiſcated to the uſe of the 
church, the biſhop, &c. 5 n ina 
In the Engliſh law there are two kinds of inte/tates : the one 
de facto, which are thoſe who make no will at all; the other 
die jure, called alſo guaſi intęſtati, which are thoſe who make 
a will; but it is null and void, either from the executors re- 
fuſing to act, or from ſome other cauſe: in which caſe they 
.. are judged. to die as inte/tate, quaſi inteſtati. 
INTESTINE Motion, that change of place 
between the component particles whereof any body or mals 
- . Conſifts. - Sce MoTion, and PARTICLE, | 
The Carteſians ſuppoſe a continual wmte/tine motion eſſential to 
Auidity. See FLVUI p, and FLuiDITY. | - 
It is certain, where the attracting coxpuſcles of any fluid are 
. ebſtic, they muſt neceſſarily produce an intęſtine motion; 
that is, a viſible motion or change of place among the minute 
parts of ſuch fluid; and this greater or leſs, according to the 
degrees of their elaſticity, and attractive forces, For two 
_ elaſtic particles after meeting, will fly from one another (ab- 
ſtracting the reſiſtance of the medium) with the ſame degree 
of velocity with which they met: But when in fly ing back 
from one another, they approach other particles, their velo- 
city will be increaſed. See EL ASsTICI TY, and FER MEN- 
öh, bn rere 2; a Wor 
NTESTINE Ver. See the article WAR. Gru 
INTESTINES, IxTESTINA, in anatomy, the guts, or 
bawels ; thoſe hollow, membranous, cylindrical parts, extended 
from the right orifice of the ſtomach to the anus; by which 
the chyle is conveyed to the lacteals, and the excrements void- 
ed. See VISCERA, CHYbE, CHYLIFICATION, Cc. 
The inte/tines ſeem to be nothing but a continuation of the 
ſtomach; as, conſiſting of the ſame number of coats, and fa- 
bricated in the ſame manner; they are protended with various 
_. Circumvolutions and inflexions to the anus, through which 
they diſcharge the excrementitious part of their contents out 
of the body. See STOMACH, &c. tear 4 
They are, when ſeparated from the menſentery, to which 
they are all along connected, of a very great length; ordinarily 


: 


about fix times as long as the perſons heighth whoſe they were. | 


And though they ſeem to be but one continued channel or fi- 

ſtula, yet becauſe in ſeveral parts their magnitude, figure, and 
_ - thickneſs are different, they are in general divided into the 

thick and ſmall; and theſe again are each of them ſubdivided 
into three; the three ſmall are called duodenum, jejunum, and 
__ #leum; and the thick, cacum,. colon, and rectum. 

They have all of them, in common, a kind of vermicular 
motion, which, beginning at the ſtomach, is propagated 


downwards, and is called the periſtaltic motion. To facilitate |. 


that, they are generally lubricated with a great deal of fat, 
eſpecially the thick ones, whoſe ſurface being ſomewhat more 


uneven, and the contents leſs fluid than thoſe of the ſmall, they | 


need ſomewhat more to make them ſlide eaſy. — See Tab. 
Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 3, lit. un. fig. 6. lit. a. b. c. fig. 7. d. e. 
b ſee alſo PERISTALTIC. 
IxTESTIN A tenuza, the Small 


far as the vertebræ of the back on the left ſide, where, at the 
flirſt angle made by the inteſtines it ends, which is about 
twelve inches, from which meaſure it ſeems to have taken its 
name. This meaſure, however, is far from being very exact, 
as being much too largely computed. Into this gut the gall» 
duct and panereatie-duct empty themſelves, and their ſeveral 
- liquors mix with the chyle. See Dvopexumn. 13 
The next iateſtine is the jejunum, ſo called, becauſe it is 
generally found more empty than the reſt; which may be 

- vecalioned partly by the fluidity of the chyle, which is great - 
er in this inteſtine than 


which is. found | 


Guts. — The-firſt is called dus- | 
-. ©, denum, and reaches from the right orifice of the ſtomach, as | 


duodenum, and therefore it gives a freer paſſage; and perhaps 
alſo the irritation of this gut through the acrimony of the 
bile, which is diſcharged into the inte/tines a little before the 
beginning of this gut, may contribute ſomething towards ac - 
8 the paſſage of the contents. However, it ma 
ſeem ſufficient, that through the great number of lacteals, 
with which this gut abounds more than any other, the deſcent 
of the contents, which are here deprived of their moſt fluid 
parts, ſhould in the reſt be more fluggiſh, by, reaſon of their 
great conſiftence, — This inte/ine is allowed to poſſeſs almoſt 
the whole umbilical region, and its length is generally com- 
uted to be about twelve or thirteen hands breadth, ' 
he ileum, which is the third intęſtine, is ſituated below the 
nave), and fills the ilia with its numerous folds and convolu- 
tions, — It is the longeſt of all the intgſlines, being eſteem- 
ed to be one and twenty hands long : But cheſs eſtimates are 
ſomewhat arbitrary, becauſe it is not exactly ſettled among 
anatomiſts, where the jejunum, ends, or the ilium begins; nei- 
ther is it eaſy or neceſſary to do it, — In both this and the 
preceding intęſtine, the inner tunic is much corrugated, the 
looſe folds of which have been thought to do, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the office of valves, and have therefore by authors been 
called valvulæ conniventes; Which are framed, as in the ſto- 
mach, only by the inner coat being larger than the out ward. 
InTESTINA craſſa, the Thick Guts, — The firſt is called the 
cœcum, which has a lateral inſertion into the upper end of the 
colon, and is not perforated at its other extremity, but hangs 
to it like the finger of a glove, and is about three or four 
inches long. The true uſe of this part is not yet determined, 
and ſome late anatomiſts have thought that the name like- 
wiſe is miſtaken, not allowing this to be the cæcum of the 
antients, which they imagined to be that thick globous part of 
the colon, which is immediately appended to the ileum, and 
therefore they have given this part the name of appendicula 
. vermiformis. This cœcum, or appendix, is proportionably 
bigger in infants than adults, and in many other animals even 
ſmaller than in men ; and is, at the unperforated extremity, 
lightly connected to the right kidney. See Coxcum. 
The next of the thick intgſtines is the colon, which is much 
the largeſt, and moſt capacious of them all. It begins with 
the caecum, and is with that connected to the right kidney. 
Thence with a winding. courſe it proceeds towards the liver, 
where it is ſometimes tied to the gall-bladder, and by that 
tinged with yellow. From the liver it runs acrofs under 
the bottom of the ſtomach, © where it is by very fine thin 
membranes faſtened to the ſpleen, and marches over the left 
kidney, where its cavity is ſometimes very much ſtreightned, 
and deſcending ſo to the bottom of the os ileum, and from 
thence returning to the upper part of the os ſacrum, and 
there making the figure of a circumflex, it ends in the rec- 
tum. — At the entrance of the ileum into this gut is placed 
a valve, formed out of the production of the inward coat of 
the ileum, which, like the finger of a glove, when its ex- 
tremity is cut off, hangs looſe in the cavity of the colon, by 
which means it ſtops the return of the excrements, though 
ſometimes, as in inverſions of the periſtaltic motion, it proves 
not ſufficient for that uſe. It has a great many cellulæ, or, 
as it were, diſtin cavities, framed by a coarctation of the 
gut by two ligaments, or bundles of membranous fleſhy fi- 
bres, about half a finger broad, each running on either ſide 
the gut oppoſite to each other, the whole length of it; and 
as it were girding it in at certain diſtances, thereby making it 
reſemble a glaſs incorporator uſed in mixing oil and vinegar.— 
The laſt of the znte/tines is the rectum, which reaches from 
the os ſacrum to the anus, and is plain, without cells. It is 
faſt tied to the oſſa ſacrum and coccygis, by means of the pe- 
ritonæum, and in men to the neck of the bladder of urine, 
in women to the vagina uteri, to which it is ſtrongly con- 
nected by a membranous ſubſtance. That ſubſtance of the va- 
gina and intęſtine are hardly diſtinguiſhable from one another, 
The length of this gut is ordinarily about a hand's breadth 
and an half, and its capacity about the thickneſs of three fin- 
gers; its lower end, the anus, is furniſhed with three muſcles, 
viz. the ſphincter ani, and t wo levatores ani, which ſee. 
There are alſo in the inteſtines a great number of glands, 
which, in the intgſtina tenuia, are gathered together in heaps, 
as it were, like bunches of grapes. In theſe intgſtines they 
are very ſmall, and were it not for their coacervations, ſcarce 
remarkable. But in the inteſtina 17 5 they are much larger, 
not gathered like the others, but diſperſed; and, though very 
numerous, come under the denomination of ſolitary glands. 
Theſe glands diſcharge a liquor into the inte/ines, whether 
ordinarily for any thing more than the Jubrication of the in- 
teſtines, and diluting their contents, is not certain; though 
through theſe ſeems the greateſt part of the diſcharge to be 
made, which, either upon extraordinary fluxes, or upon the 
adminiſtration of cathartics, we have frequent occaſions to 
obſerve. | 
The inteſtines, in general, are furniſhed with blood from the 
meſenteric arteries, which is returned by the meſaraic veins : 
But the duodenum receives a branch of an artery from the cæ- 
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partly by its capacity, being ſomewhat larger than that of che 


— 


in any of thoſe that follow it; and | 


liac, which is called duodgra ; to which anſwers a vein of the 
. ſame 
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Drovttel is the joſt reverſe of engrailed, in which the poing - 
are turned outward to the rye, owes, - — oy | 
N = ordinary. See ENGRA1LED, a 
N' » denotes the act of findin thi 
1 _ thing thus found,” bt 7X 1 
I hus we ſay, the invention of gun - powder, of printi 
See GUN-POWDER, and Fan TTNG. e . * 
The alcove is a modern invention owing to the Moors See 
ALcOVE. 3 Kere 
| The 5 3 3 orders are of Greek in- 
vention; t uſcin and Compoſit of Latin inventi 
ORDER, and Column. 25 MERE Wee -> 
Janſon ab Almeloyeen has written an Onomaſticon of f- 
ventions, wherein are ſhewn, in an alphabetical order, the 
names of the inventors, and the time, place, c. where th 
were made. — Pancirollus has a treatiſe of old inventions that 
are loſt, and new ones that have been made; Polydore Vergil 
has alſo publiſhed eight books of the inventors' of things, De 
 Inventeribus Rm. 
INvenTION is alſo ufed for the diſcavery of a thing hidden 
See Drscovery.' © - © HR ONUS VE 21263 5 
The Romiſh church celebrates a feaſt on the fourth of May, 
under the title of, invention of the boly croſt. See CROss. 
INvEnTION is alſo uſed for ſubtilty of mind, or ſomewhat 
peculiar in a man's genius, which leads him to the diſcovery of 
things new. ie | 
In which ſenſe 


fame name, that likewiſe returns the blood to the porta; the 
rectum receives others, which ate called hzmorrboids ; the in- 
ternal from the inferior menſenteric, and the external from the 
| hypogaſtric, with veins correſponding of the ſame name, that 
alſo go to the porta, Theſe veſlels ſpread the inte/fines with 
' abundance of ramifications, and are frequently diverſified in 
ſeveral ſubjects of the ſame ſpecies; much leſs are they to be 
' depended upon for an uniform appearance in animals of differ- 
ent kinds. The nerves of the inteſtines come ſome of them 
from thoſe of the ſtomach, and ſome from the t meſen- 
teric- plexus, which diſtributes branches to all the inte/tines. 
The remaining veſſels of the inteſtines are the lymphæducts, 
and venz lacteæ. See LACTEAL, and LyMPHEDUCT. 
INTIRE Tenancy. See the article EnTiRE Tenancy. | 
INTRANSITIVE Perbs, in grammar, ſuch whoſe action 
© does not (tranſire) paſs on an object, or ſubject. See VERBs| 
Neuter. | 
INTRIGUE *, or IxrREACUR, an aſſemblage of events, 
or circumſtances occurring in an affair, and perplexing the 
| perſons concerned in it. | 


The word is French, intrigue; formed from the Latin intri- 
tar; which, according to Nonius, comes from tricæ, en- 
tanglements; and that from the Greek rens, hairs: guod 
pulles gallinacoos involvant & impediant capilli. Which con- 
jecture is adopted by Tripaud, who will have the word in- 
trigue to be rimarily and properly underſtood of chickens, 
which have their feet entangled in hair; and to be derived 
from the Greek «, and 0&2, hair. | bs | 
Ir rRIOUE, is more particularly uſed to fignify the plot of a 
play, or romance; or that point wherein the principal charac- 
ters are the moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice and oppoſi- 
tion of certain perſons, of the unfortunate falling out of cer- 
tain accidents, and circumſtances, See KN or. . 
In a tragedy, comedy, or epic poem, there are always two 
deſigns; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of the 


we ſay, a man of invention: Wolfius has 
made ſome eſſays towards an art of invention, ' ' 
INVENTION, in rhetoric, fignifies the finding out, and chuſing 
of arguments which the orator is to uſe' for the proving his 
point, or moving his hearers paſſions, See ARGUMENT. 
Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part 'of ora- 
tory : He wrote four books De [nventione, whereof we have 
but two remaining. e ee er ed 
This invention of the orators cannot, according to lord Ba- 


* ” 


piece ; the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who oppoſe 
him. Theſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppoſite effects, to wit, 
the efforts of the hero for the execution of his deſign, and 
the efforts of thoſe who thwart it. As thoſe cauſes and de- 
ſigns are the beginning of the action, ſo thoſe efforts are the 
middle, and form a knot or difficulty, which we call an in- 
zrigue, that makes the greateſt part of the poem, It laſts as 
long as the mind of the reader or hearer is ſuſpended about the 
event of thoſe oppoſite efforts; the ſolution or cataſtrophe 
commences when the knot begins to unravel, and the diffi- 
culties and doubts begin to clear up. See Ac r IoN, FABLE, c. 
The intrigue, or plot of the Iliad is twofold; the firſt com- 
prehends the three days fighting in Achilles's abſence, and 


con, be properly called invention to invent, is to diſcover 
things not yet known, not to recolle& thoſe that are; where- 
as the uſe and office of this rhetorical invention, is only out of 
the ſtock of knowledge laid up in the mind, to ſelect fuch 
articles as make for the purpoſe. | CE es 

The ſame author divides this faculty of invention into two 
parts, the one topical, the other promptuary ; the firſt points 
out the way in which we are to purſue the argument, the 
latter only Jays up and diſpoſes things, for which we have 
frequent occaſion, in the mind. , ML. - 
IN VENTION, in poetry, is applied to whatever the poet adds to 

the hiſtory of the ſubjectk he has choſen; as well as to the 


new turn he gives it. See PoE TRY, FABLE, ACT1ON, &c. 

InNvenT1on, in painting, is the choice which the painter makes 
of the objects that are to enter the compoſition of his piece; 
See Pain. QT v7 FLORIO 
M. Felibien gives the general name invention to every thing 

that depends on the genius of the painter, as the ordonnance, 
the diſpoſition of the ſubject, - and even the ſubject itſelf, when 
it is new, a | 1 5 
In another place that author diſtinguiſhes invention into two 
kinds; to wit, that which ariſes immediately from the mind 
of the painter, and that which he borrows from ſome other. 
The firſt is, when he invents the ſubject himſelf; and the ſe- 
cond, when he borrows it from hiſtory, fable, &c. 


conſiſts, on the one fide, in the reſiſtance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the other, in the inexorable temper 
of Achilles. The death of Patroclus unravels this intrigue, 
and makes the beginning of a ſecond. Achilles reſolves to 
de revenged, but Hector oppoſes his deſign; and this forms 
the ſecond intrigue, which is the laſt day's battle. | 
In the EZueid there are alſo two intrigues: the firſt is taken 
up in the voyage and landing of ZEneas in Italy; the ſecond 
in his eſtabliſhment there. The oppolition he met with from 
Juno, in both thoſe undertakings, forms the intrigue. | 
As to the choice of the intrigue, and the manner of unra- 
velling it, it is certain they ought both to ſpring naturally 
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from the ground and ſubject of the poem. — Boſſu gives 
us three manners of forming the intrigue of a poem; the 
firſt, is that already mentioned; the ſecond, is taken from 
the fable and deſign of the poet; in the third, the intrigue 
is ſo laid, as that the ſolution follows from it of courſe. See 


De Piles obſerves, that invention is different from diſpoſition, 
and that it is thoſe two things together that form compoſi- 
tion: for after having made a good choice of objects proper 
for the ſubject, they may be ill-diſpoſed; and then, though 


the invention be never ſo good, the diſpoſition or ordonnance 
will be faulty, and the piece will diſpleaſe. See Ox Dox- 
NANCE. LI OP. FFF 
Of all the parts of painting, invention, doubtleſs, is that 
which gives the painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing his ge- 
nius, his imagination, and good ſenſe, 
INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue, or repertory orderly 
made, of-all a dead man's goods, and chattels, prized by 
four or more credible men, which every executor or admini- 
ſtrator is obliged to exhibit to the ordinary at ſuch time as he 
ſhall appoint. See ADMINISTRATOR, &c. | 
The uſe of the inventory is borrowed from the civil law; 


CATASTROPHE, DISCOVERY, Sc 
INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real, and genu- 
ine Values, properties, &c, of any thing; in oppoſition to 
their extrin/ic, apparent, or popular values, Ic. See Ex TRIx- 
$IC. See alſo ARGUMENT, SERVICE, and VALUE. 
INTRONATI, the name of an academy at Sienna in Italy. 
See ACADEMY. 
The members of this academy contented themſelves, at their 
firſt inſtitution, with eſtabliſhng the following ſix ſhort laws: 
19. To pray. 2%. To ſtudy. 3% To be merry. 40. To 
offend no body. 5%. Not to credit too lightly. 6% To let 


the world talk. | DOIrre rom 
. 7 is ov. for whereas by the law of the antient Romans the heir was 
IN PRUSEON %,—in che canon _lax, ligne the eojcy obliged to anſwer all the teſtator's debts; by which means, 


5 ithout N | bits; $ 
title 2 1 142 Et 8 5 oe oo wa” Lewd inheritance ſometimes became rather prejudicial than profitable: 


E is deri j To obviate this inconvenience, Juſtinian ordained, that if the 
kg 2 4 E heir would firſt exhibit a true inventory of all the teſtator's 
Intruſion diſqualifics the party from ever holding the benefice. effects, he ſhould be no farther charged than to the value of 
INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled for ac- | the inventory. See ASSETS. A rot 
tion by age. See VETERAN. 35 InvenTORY, in trade, is a liſt or particular valuation of goods, 
At Chelſea and Greenwich are magnificent hoſpitals, or ra- &c. See VaLve, APPRAISEMENT, &c. 1 ! 
ther colleges, built for the reception and accommodation of INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule o 


invalids, or ſoldiers and ſeamen, wore out and difabled in the three, or proportion, which ſeems to go backwards, or con- 
' recs, See CoLLEGE, and HosPiTaL. 1 dn trarily to the order of the common and direct rule. dee 


At Paris is a college of the fame kind, called les Invalides,, RULE. | * 
which is 3 of the fineſt buildings in that city. f In the rule of three direct, the firſt term is to the ſecond, 33 

INVECTE D, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted, . or fur- the third is to the fourth; that is, if the ſecond be pra 
rowed. ; XY TIER, 3 „ 4 r Dad Wa 4554 
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chan the third, or leſs than the firſt, in My proportion, the 


#1 third, as the ſecond is leſs than the firſt. 


. 9 


In the inverſe rule, therefore, the proportion is not, as the 


ſourth is to the firſt, fo is the ſecond to the third. 


forty do it? The anſwer is, in two days. 
Inverse Method of Fluxions. See the article FTUxILOxs. 
Inverse Planting. See the article PLANTING. ' 
InveRsE Proportion, See the article PROPORTION. | 
INVERSION, the act whereby any thing is inverted, or 
turned backwards. See REVERSION, Oc. * 5 
Problems, in geometry, and arithmetic, are often proved by in- 
verſion, that is, by a contrary rule or operation. See Pxoor. 
InvERSION, in grammar, is where the words of a phraſe are 
ranged in a manner not ſo natural as they might be. 
which leaſt becomes a man, is impurity.— Here is an inver- 
fon : the natural order being this; Impurity is the moſt abo- 
minable of all vices, and that which leaſt becomes a man. 
An inverſion is not always diſagreeable, but ſometimes has a 


. 


:InveRTED' Creſcent. > © CRESCENT. 
InverTED Point. 8 See the article Feen 

Inver TED: Volt... TORT. 0 9 
INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the ſearching, or 
finding any thing out by the tracks, or prints of the feet. 


Hence mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and grammarians, came 


to uſe the term in their reſpective reſearches. 
InvesTIGATION of à Theme, is the art, method, or manner 


of finding the themes of verbs, that is, the primitive tenſe, 


mood, and perſon, of any verb far removed from its ſource. 
To underſtand a Greek author, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
be well acquainted with the method of invęſtigating a theme: 


fourth is leſs than the thirg in "the. ſame proportion. — But 
in the inverſe rule, the fourth term is as much greater than the | 
firſt is to the ſecond, ſo is the third to the fourth; but as the 
For inftance, in the direct rule we ſay, If three yards of | 
tapeſtry coſt twenty pounds, how many will ſix coſt? The 
| anſwer is, forty. © In the inverſe rule we fay, If twenty work-| 


men make ten yards in four days, in how many days will 
4 + 7 2 HNVoOcaTIO 


| 


| good effect. See CONSTRUCTION, PERIOD, STYLE, &c. | 


| to be uſed at the ceremony of inveſting his ſucceſſor, The 

firſt who diſputed this privilege with them, was Gregory VI. 

Gregory VII. did it to ſome purpole z he excommunicated 

the emperor Henry IV. and forbad all ecclefiaſtics, under 

pain of excommunication, to receive znve//iture at the hands 
of ſecular princes, _ Paſchal II. however, was obliged to con- 
firm Henry V. in the right of giving inugſtitures; but re- 
penting what he had done, he excommunicated him, and re- 
duced him to a neceſſity of begging. abſolution. At length 
that emperor was obliged, by pope Gelaſius II. ſolemnly to 
renounce all p< cap and elections. ini » 

b „an act whereby we adore God, and call 
on him for his aſſiſtance. See PRAYER, ADORATION, c. 
The Romaniſts alſo practiſe invocation of ſaints; begging them 
to intercede with God in their behalf. This is one of the 

grand articles of diſpute between the Romaniſts and Reform- 
ed. See SAINT. | | 3 
IxvOcAT ION, in poetry, an addreſs at the beginning of a poem, 


rn * 


þ 


larly of his muſe, or the deity of poetry. See Musks. 
This part is abſolutely, neceſſary in an epic poem, in regard 


For an inſtance: * Of all vices, the moſt abominable, and that the poet relates things which he could not be ſuppoſed to 


know, unleſs ſome deity inſpired him. Beſides, this ſerves 
his readers as an example of piety and devotion, which ought 
to be the foundation of his whole work. To theſe it may 
be added, that the gods themſelves are to have a part in the 
action, and it is not decent he ſhould ſet them to work, with- 
cout firſt asking them leave. See Epic. 
Indeed, in the courſe of an epic poem, there are uſually ſe- 
veral invocations; particularly where any thing extraordinary 
or miraculous comes to be related, as when Virgil deſcribes 
the metamorphoſis of Æneas's fleet into ſea-nymphs : but the 
firſt invocation is always the moſt conſiderable. 
In the invocation, Boſſu conſiders two things; the firſt is, 
what the poet requeſts, the ſecond, to what deity he addreſſes 
bis requeſt, — As to the firſt, Homer has joined the invoca- 
tion ſo cloſely to the propoſition, that he ſeems to invoke. his 
muſe for the whole work. — Virgil, on the contrary, only 
_ requeſts his muſe to furniſh him with a part of his ſubject, 


This theme, in the Greek tongue, is the preſent tenſe of the and even mentions what particular part it is he deſires. —After 


indicative mood. ' - | = | 
Clenard was the firſt who introduced the term into grammar; 

he gives the title invgſtigatio thematis, to that part where he 

teaches the manner of finding whence any perſon or tenſe of a 


propoſing his matter in all its extent, he begs the muſe to ac- 
quaint him with the cauſe of it. See PRO POSLMTTION. 


always be, either the divinity that preſides over poetry in gene- 


verb proceeds, and of reducing it to its primitive word, or | ral, or that which preſides over the particular ſubject of the 


finding its mudicative. +90 OG 3555 
INVESTING, the act of conferring on any one the right 
or property of a fee, dignity or office; or of ratifying and 
. . confirming. what has been obtained elſewhere. - ' 2 
The emperor pretends to a right of invęſting ſeveral princes 
both in Germany and Italy: There was formerly a particu- 
lar ceremony for the inve/ting of biſhops. = | E 
. | Afﬀter the election of a knight of the garter, he is invgſted by 


the ſovereign with the two principal enſigns of the order, the | 


garter and George. — Before his inſtallation, he is alſo inv 
with the habit of the order. See GaR TER. | 
InvesTING,: in the military art, ſignifies the opening a ſiege, 


and the incamping of an army round the place, to block up | 


jts avenues, and prevent all ingreſs and egreſs. See SIEGE. 
It is the cavalry that always begins to zxve/t a place. . 
INVEST ING, in common law, ſignifies the putting in poſſeſſion, 
See INvESTITURE, and POSSESSION. . n 
A tenant is inveſted by giving him a verge or rod into his 
hands, and adminiſtring an oath. See VERGE. . 
Others define it thus, Invęſtire eft in ſuum jus aliquem intro- 
ducere, to give livery of ſeiſin or poſſeſſion. See Livery, 
and SEISIN. e, 
INVESTITURE, is uſed both for the right, and the act, 
of inveſting a tenant or vaſſal; that is, of receiving the faith 
and homage, by which a vaſſal becomes ſeized and poſſeſſed 
of a fee by his lord. See VASSAL, FEE, GWS. | 
. Inveſtiture was antiently performed by rehearfing a formula 
of words; afterwards, by the delivery of ſuch things as had 
the neareſt. reſemblance to what was transferred. Thus, land 
paſſed by the delivery of a turf; and, to ſhew the trees were 
transferred at the ſame time, a bough was cut, and delivered 
along with it. e jet . | | 


In after-times the things by which inve/titures were made, | 


were not. ſo ſtrictly obſerved. — Many were inveſted by the 

delivery of a ſtaff, a glove, a Knife, a piece of a cloke, of a 
ſtrap, . and a girdle ; by pricking the thumb, by giving the 
keys, a ſpit, a blow, a ring, a turf, a bough, a ſtraw, &c. 
The inugſtiture of a kingdom, or lordſhip, was performed 

by a ſtandard, a banner, a cap, a ſword, a bow, arrows, 
ſpurs, &c. The ſymbols were ſometimes preſerved in the 
repolitories of the houſes, and were annexed to the titles. 

InvesTITURES were alſo uſed with regard to ſpiritual benefices. 
Theſe were frequently performed by delivering the croſier and 
paſtoral ring. . a 1 
The kings of England and France, the emperors of Ger- 

many, &c, had formerly this right: ſo that on the death of 
a 7 his clergy ſent the croſier, Cc. to Meir ſovereign, 

OL, I, . 


work, — Ovid's invocation, in his Metamorphoſes, is of this 
latter kind, and ſo is that of Lucretius: thoſe of Homer and 
Virgil are of the former kind; they only invoke the muſes; 
and thus they diſtinguiſh between the divinities who preſide 
© over poetry, and thoſe who preſide over the actions of the 
poem, and have parts in it. | 
By the way, it may be obſerved, that the deities invoked are 
not looked on, even by the poets themſelves, as divine per- 
ſonages from whom they expect any real aſſiſtance. Under the 
name of muſe, they wiſh for the genius of poetry, and for 
all the qualities neceſſary for the execution of their deſign, — 


Theſe are mere allegories, or manners of expreſſing them- 


ſelves poctically ; juſt as when they make gods of ſleep, of 
reſt, fame, and other natural and moral things. And thus 
the muſes come to be of all ages, countries, and religions; 
there are Pagan, Chriſtian, Greek, Latin, and Engliſh muſes, 
See Mus gs. 1 15 5 
IN VOICE, or Ix vo y, a liſt or account of commodities, 
- with their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, &c. ſent by a 
merchant to his factor, or correſpondent in another country. 
Book of Invoice. See the article Book. 


[INVOLUNTARY Motion. See the article Mor Io. 


INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raiſing any quantity from 
its root to any heighth, or power aſſigned. See POWER. 
Thus, if 2 ＋-5 were to be ſquared, or raiſed to its ſecond 
power, they ſay, involve a-; that is, multiply it into it- 
ſelf, and it will produce a a +2 a b-bb, 
And if it be volved again, or if that ſquare be multiplied by 
the root, the cube or third power will be produced, viz. 
aaa + 3aab + 3bba + bbb. See EvoLUTION, | 
INWARD Ffanking Angle. Sce the article ANGLE. 
JOACHIMITES, the name of a ſect, the followers of 
Joachim, abbot of Flora in Calabria, who was eſteemed a pro- 
phet while he lived, and left, at his death, ſeveral books of 
prophecies, beſides other works; which were condemned to- 
gether with himſelf in 1215, by the council of Lateran; and 
the council of Arles, in 1260. | 
The 9 were particularly fond of certain ternaries. 
Tbe Father, ſaid they, operated from the beginning till the 
coming of the Son; the Son from that time to theirs, viz. 
the year 1260, and the holy Spirit then took it up, and was 
to operate” in his turn. — Hence, they divided every thing 
that related to men, time, doctrine, and manner of living, 
into three claſſes or ſtates, according to the three perſons in 
the trinity; every one of which ſtates either had already, or 


a their diviſions fernaries. 


5 Ii 5 The 


wherein the poet calls for the affiſtance of ſome god, particu- 


As to the deity invoked, the ſame author obſerves, that it muſt 


was hereafter to ſucceed in its turn; and hence they called 
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The firſt ternary was that of men: This comprehended 
three ſtates, or orders of men; the firſt ſtate was that of 
married people, which had laſted, according to them, the 
| Whole period of the Father; that is, the time of the Old Te- 
ſtament: The ſecond was that of clerks, which laſted during 
the time of the Son : The third was that of monks, wherein 


was to be an uncommon effuſion of grace, by the holy Spirit. 
The ſecond ternary was that of doctrine, which they di- 


vided alſo into three: The Old Teſtament, which they attri- 
bufed to the Father; the New, which they attributed to the 
Son; and the everlaſting goſpel, which they attributed to the 


holy Spirit. — In the ternary of time, they gave all the time 


| elapſed from the beginning of the world till the coming of 
Chriſt, to the Father; in which time, ſaid they, the ſpirit of 
the law of Moſes prevailed. They gave to the Son the 1260 
years from Jeſus Chriſt to their time; during which the ſpi- 
rit of grace prevailed, — Laſtly, the third, which was to 
come, and which they called the time of the greate/t grace, 
was for the holy Spirit. — Another ternary conſiſted in the 
manner of living: In the firſt time, under the Father, men 
lived according to the fleſh; in the ſecond, under the reign of 
the Son, men lived according to the fleſh and the ſpitit; in 
the third, which was to laſt to the end of the world, they 
were to live according to the ſpirit only. The Foachimites 
maintained, that in the laſt times all ſacraments and ſigns were 
to ceaſe; and the truth was to appear openly, and without 
any yell. | | | ; 
JOBBER, a perſon who undertakes jobbs, or ſmall pieces of 
work. | 
In ſome ſtatutes, jobber is uſed for a perſon who buys and ſells 


cattle for others. See BROKER. | 


JOBENT Mails. See the article NAI Ls. 
JOGHT'S, a ſect of heathen religious in the Eaft Indies, who 
never marry, nor hold any thing in private property; but 
live on alms, and practiſe ſtrange ſeverities. | NO 
They are ſubject to a general, who ſends them from one 
country to another to preach. They are properly a kind of 
penitent pilgrims, and are ſuppoſed to be a branch of the an- 
tient Gymnoſophiſts. See GVYMNOSOPHIST. WY 
They frequent principally ſuch places as are conſecrated by 
the devotion of the people, and pretend to live ſeveral days 
together without eating or drinking. After having gone 
through a courſe of diſcipline for a certain time, they look 


on themſelves as impeccable, and privileged to do any thing; 


upon which they give a looſe to their paſſions, and run into 

all manner of debauchery. 
JOHN. —Chriftians of S. Jon. CHRIST IANS. 
Hermits of S. Joan Baptiſt. 8 See HERMITS. 


Prefter JohN. PRESTER. 


JOINDER, or JoyNnDER, in law, is the coupling or join- 


ing two perſons in one action, or ſuit againſt another. 
JOINERY. — JoYNERY. 
JOINING if Tue. on my ry done 
JOINT, the juncture, articulation, or aſſemblage of two, 
or more things. See ARTICULATION, and Mucus. | 


JoiwTs, in architecture, denote the ſeparations between the 


ſtones, which are filled with mortar, plaiſter, or cement. 
Joixr, in carpentry, &c. is applied to ſeveral manners of 
aſſembling, or fitting pieces of wood together. Thus we. ſay, 
a doye-tail joint, & c. See MokrISE, Dove-TAIL, &c. 
e . BATTERY. 
J ane 18 Joint RULE. 
JOINTENANTS, or JoinT-TENANTS, in law, thoſe 
who come to, and hold lands and tenements by one title, 
ro indiviſo, or without partition. See TENANT. 


- Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from ſole, or ſeveral tenants, from par- 


ceners, and from tenants in common, — Antiently they were | l 
F 75 X rl 4 * A EY ; | | „ ; 
JOVIALE Arcanum * ger the article ARCANUM 


called participes, and not haredes. See SOLE Tenant, 


Fointenants mult jointly plead, and be jointly impleaded and 


ſued by others; which is common to them and coparceners. 
— But joint-tenants have a peculiar quality of ſurvivorſhip, 
which coparceners have not ; fo that if there be two or three 
Jeint-tenants, and one hath iſſue, and dies, he, or thoſe 
Joint-tenants that ſurvive, ſhall have the whole by ſurvivor- 
ſhip. See COPARCENER. | 
JOIN TURE, a covenant whereby the husband, or ſome 


friend in his behalf, makes over to his wife, on condition of 


marriage, certain lands and tenements for term of her life, 


or otherwiſe, in lieu of dower, See DowER. 
JOISTS, or JorsTs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of tim- 
ber, framed into the girders and ſummers, on which the 
boards of floors are laid. See FLOOR. | 
Foifts are from fix to eight inches, ſquare, and ought ſeldom 
to lie at a greater diſtance from each other than ten inches, 
never than twelve ; nor ought they ever to bear at a greater 
length than ten foot, or to lie leſs into the wall than eight 
inches. | 1 | 
Sometimes the carpenters furr their 7o;/7s, as they call it, that 
is, lay two rows of joiſts one over the other. 
ONCTURE, or JoinNTURE, the ſame with joint, which ſee. 
ONIC, in architecture, the name of one of the five orders 
of columns. — See Tab. Architect. fig. 32. ſee allo ORDER, 
and COLUMN, | | 


\ 


* 


1 
The Rrſt idea of the Tonic was 81 1 . 
who, according to Vitruvius, A . 
young woman, drefled in her hair, and of an eafy — 
ſhape : whereas the Doric had been formed on the model of 
frong, robuſt man. See, Pere: ; 
onic column is the third in order, and is diftino.,:s 
from the Compoſite, in that it has none of the —— 
thus in its capital; and from the Tuſcan, Doric, and Corin- 
tbian, by the volutes, or rams-horns, which adorn its ca 1. 
tal; and from the Tuſcan and Doric too, by the channels or 
Autings in its haft. See FLuTING, 6 ; 4 
This column is a medium between the maſſive and the deli- 
cate orders, the ſimple and the rich. Its heighth is eighteen 
modules, or nine diameters of the column taken at the bottom 
When it was firſt invented, its heighth was but ſixteen mo- 
dules; but the antients, to render it ſtill more beautiful than 
the Doric, augmented its heighth, by adding a baſe to it 
which was unknown in the Doric. at 5 
M. le Clerc makes its entablature four modules and ten minutes, 
and its pedeſtal ſix entire modules; ſo that the whole order 
makes twenty- eight modules ten minutes. See EnTABL a- 
Funn 
It is faid, the temple of Diana at Epheſus, the moſt celebrat- 
ed edifice of all antiquity, was of this order. At preſent, it 
is properly uſed in churches and religious houſes, in courts of 
juſtice, and other places of tranquility and devotion, _ _ 
T his order has one advantage above any of the reſt ; and it 
conſiſts in this, that the fore and hind parts of its capital are 
different from its ſides. But this is attended with an incon- 
venience, when the ordonnance is to turn from the front of 
the building to the fide; to obviate which, the capital may 
be made angular, as is done in the temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Scamozzi, and ſome other modern architects, have introduced 
the upper part of the compoſite capital in lieu of the Ionic, 
| Imitating that of the temple of Concord, whoſe four ſides are 
alike : to render it more beautiful, the volute may be made a 
little oval and inclining. See VoLUTE, and Axis, 


Ionic Baſe. BAs E. 
Ionic Corniche. . CORNICHE.. 
Ionic Freeze. See the article FREEZE, - 


__ Pedeſtal. PEDESTAL. | 

oNIC Diale&, in grammar, a manner of ſpeaki liar to 

the people of 1 See DiALEC T. an 7 ER | 
At firſt it was the ſame with the antient Attic ; but paſſing 
into Aſia, did not arrive at that delicacy and perfection to 
which the Athenians attained. Inſtead of that, it rather de- 
generated, in Aſia Minor; being corrupted with the admiſ- 
ſion of foreign idioms. | 8 % Nr 
In this diale& it was that Herodotus, Hippocrates, and Ga- 
len wrote. See GREEK. | TEAS 25 4. 


Ionrc Tran/migration, was heretofore a celebrated epocha, which 


took its riſe from the retreat of the Athenian colonies; who, 
upon the death of Codrus, put themſelves under the command 
of his ſon Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the twelve cities of /onia in 
Afia. See Erh. | | 
Theſe colonies, according to Eratoſthenes, were eftabliſhed 
fifty years after the return of the Heraclidæ; and, according 
to Marſham, ſeventy ſeven years after the taking of Troy. 
Tonic Set, was the firſt of the antient ſects of philoſophers. 
See PHILOSQPHY«: -- ln 7h 1 £12 
The founder of this ſect was Thales, who being a native of 
Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned: his followers to aſſume the ap- 
pellation of Jani... . 
It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſect, that water was the 
principle of all natural things. See WATER, and PRINCIPLE. 
This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his firſt 
Olympic ode. | «Mp 


Jovrark Bezoardicum. BEZ0ARDICUM, 
JOURNAL, a day-book, regiſter, or account- of what paſſes 
daily, See Diary. VFC 
Joux Al, in merchants accounts, is a book into which every 

particular article is poſted. out of the waſte- book, and made 
debtor. — This is to be very clearly worded, and fairly en- 
groſſed. See BoOK-KEE PING. | LE 
Joux NAT, in ſea-affairs, is a regiſter: kept by the pilot, wherein 
notice is taken of every thing that happens to the ſhip from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, with regard to the winds, 
the rhumbs, the rake, ſoundings, c. in order to enable him 
to adjuſt the reckoning, and determine the place where the 
| ſhip is. See SAILING, PILoT, RECKONING, Cc. 
JouURNAL,. is now become a common name for news- papers, 
which detail the daily tranſactions of Europe. See Gaz ET Tf. 
JouRNAL, is alſo uſed for the title of ſeveral books which come 
out at ſtated times, and give abſtracts, accounts, &c.- of the 
new books that are publiſhed,. and che new'improvements daily 
made in arts, and ſciences. See Book. | 
The firſt journal of this kind was the Journal des Scavans, 
printed at Paris: The deſign was ſet on foot for the eaſe of 
ſuch as are too buſy, or too lazy, to read the entire books them- 
ſelves. It ſeems an excellent way of ſatisfying a man's cufio- 


ſity, and of becoming learned upon eaſy terms: And ſo 
| . 


N h * ” of 
/ l 
F | : 


bel has it been found, that t has been executed in moſt other | 


duntries, though under a great variety of titles. 
Of this kind * the Priebe 7 of London; 
the 44a Eruditorum of Leipſic; the Nouvelles de la Repub- 
Bene des Lettres of M. Bayle, &c. the Bibliothegue Univerſelle, 
Choifte, & Ancienne & Moderne, of M. le Clerc ; the Me- 
moires de Trevoux, &c. | ove 3 
In 1692, Juncker printed in Latin, An Hiftorical Treatiſe of 
the Journals of the Learnetl, publiſhed in the ſeveral parts of 


Europe; and Wolfius, Struvius, Morhoff, Fabricius, &c. | 


have done ſomething of the fame kind. | 
The Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences; thoſe of the 
Academy des Belles Lettres ; the Miſcellanea Nature C af 
rum; the experiments of the academy del Cimento; the Aa 
hile-Exoticorum Nature & Artis, which appeared from 
arch 1686 to April 1687, and which are a hiftory of the 
academy of Breſſe; and the Miſcellanea Berolinenſia, or me- 
moits of the academy of Berlin, are not ſo properly Journals, 
though they are frequently ranked in the number. 5 
uncker and Wolfius give the honour of the firſt invention of 
aurnals to Photius. His Bibliotheca, however, is not alto- 
ether of the ſame nature with our Journals; nor was his de- 
jo the ſame. It conſiſts of abridgments, and extracts of books 
which he had read during his embaſſy in Perſia. 3 
M. Salo firſt began the * des Scavans at Paris in 1665, 
under the name of the Sieur de Hedouville; but his death ſoon 
after interrupted the work. The abbot Gallois then took it 
up, and he in the year 1674 gave way to the abbot de la 
3 ſor who continued it nine years, and was ſucceeded by 
M. Couſin, who carried on it till the year 1702 ; when the 
' abbot Bignon inſtituted a new ſociety, and committed the care 
of continuing the Journal to them, who improved and publiſhed 
it under a new form. — This ſociety is ftill continued, and 
M. de Voyer has the inſpection of the Fournal ; which is no 
longer the work of any ſingle author, but of a great number. 
The other French Fournals are the Memoirs and Conferences 


of Arts and Sciences, by M. Denis, during the years 1672, 
70 3, and 1674: 22 Diſcoveries in all the Parts of 7 
by M. de Blegny. The Journal of Phyfic, begun in 1684; 
and ſome others, diſcontinued almoſt as ſoon as begun. 
The Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, news from the re- 
public of letters, were begun by M. Bayle in 1684, and car- 
tied on by him till the year 1687, when M. Bayle being dil- 
abled by ſickneſs, his friends, M. Bernard and M. de la Roque, 
took them up, and continued them till 1699. After an inter- 


ruption of nine years, M. Bernard reſumed the work, and 


continued it to the year 1710. The Hiftory of the Warks of 
' the Learned, by M. Baſnage, was begun in the year 1686, 
and ended in 1710. The Univerſal Hiſtorical Library, by 
le Clerc, was continued to the 1693, and contained 
twenty five volumes. The Bibliothegue Choiſie, of the ſame 
author, began in 1703, The Memoirs for a Hiſtory of 
Sciences and Arts, uſually called Memoires des Trevoux, from 
the place where they are printed, began in 1701, The Eſſays 
Literature reached bit to a twelfth volume in 1702, 1703, 
and 1704 : theſe only take notice of antient authors. The 
Journal Literuire, by father Hugo, begun and ended in 1705. 
—At Hamburgh, they have made two attempts for a French 
Fournal, but the deſign failed : An Ephemerides Scavantes has 
alſo been undertaken, but that ſoon diſappeared, A Journal 
des Scavans, by M. Dartis, appeared in 1694, and was dropt 
the year following. That of M. Chauvin begun at Berlin in 
1696, held out three years; and an eſſay of the fame kind was 
made at Geneva. To theſe may be added, the Fournal Li- 
teraire begun at the Hague in 1715; and that of Verdun, 
and the Memoires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne, by M. 
de la Roche, whereof there have been fifteen tomes, and 
which is confined to Engliſh books alone. 
The Engliſh Fournals are, the Hiſtory of the Works of the 
Learned, begun at London in 1699. Cenſura Temporum, in 
1708. About the fame time there appeared two new ones; 
the one under the title of, Memoirs of Literature, containing 
little more than an Engliſh tranſlation of ſome articles in the 
foreign Fournals, by M. de la Roche; the other a collection 
of looſe tracts, entitled, Bibliotheca curioſa, or a Miſcellany. 
The Italian Journals are, that of abbot Nazari, which laſted 
from 1668 to'1681, and was printed at Rome, That of Ve- 
nice began in 1671, and ended at the ſame time with the other: 
The authors were, Peter Moretti and Francis Miletti. The 
Journal of Parma, by Roberti and father Bacchini, was drop- 
ped in 1690, and reſumed again in 1692. The Journal of 
Ferrara, by the abbot de la Torre, began and ended in 1691. 
La Galeria di Minerva, begun in 1696, is the work of a ſo- 
ciety of men of letters. Signior Apoſtolo Zeno, ſecretary to 
that ſociety, begun another Fournal in 1710, under the pro- 


tection of the grand duke: it is printed at Venice, and ſeveral | 


petſons of diſtinction have a hand in it. The Faſti Eruditi 
della Bibliotheca Volante, were publiſhed at Parma. 

The principal among the Latin Journals is that of Leipſic, 
under the title of % Eruditorum, begun in 1682. P. P. 
Manzani begun another at Parma. The Nova Literaria Ma- 
ris Balthici, laſted from 1698 io 1708. The Nova Literaria 


— 


Germinie, collected at Hamburgh, begun in 1703, The 
Acta Literaria ex Manuſcriptis, and the Bibliatheca curioſa, 
begun in 1705, and ended in 1707, are the work of Struvius. 


Mef!. Kuſter and Sike, in 1697, begun a Bibliotheca Novo- 
rum Librorum, and continued it for two years. The Swiſs 


| Journal, called Nova Literaria Heluetiæ, was begun in 


1702, * M. Scheuchzer; and the Ada Medica Hafnenſia, 
publiſned by T. Bartholin, make five volumes, from tlie 

ear 1671, to 1679. | | 

here are two Low-Dutch Fournals ; the one under the title 
of Boockzal van Europe : it was begun at Rotterdam in 1692, 
by Peter Rabbus ; and continued from 1702 to 1708, by 
Meſl. Sewel and Gavern ; the other is by a phyſician, called 
Ruiter, who n in 1710. 
The German Journal: of beſt note are, the Monathlichen 
Unterredungen, which held from 1689, to 1698. The Bi- 
bliotheca curioſa begun in 1704, and ended in 1707, both by 
M. Tentzel. The Journal of Hanover, begun in 1700, and 
continued for two years by M. Eccard, under the direction 
of M. Leibnitz, and afterwards carried on by others. The 
Theological Fournal, publiſhed by M. Loeſcher, under the 
title of Altes & Neues, that is, old and new A third at 
Leipſic and Francfort, the authors Meſſ. Wolterck, Krauſe, 
and Groſchuffius; and a fourth at Hall, by M. Turk. 


JOURNEY, Sabbath-Day's. See the article SABBATH. 
JOURNEY-MAN *, antiently ſignified a perſon who 


wrought with another by the day; though now, by the ſtatute, 
it extends to thoſe likewiſe who covenant to work with ano- 
ther in their occupation or trade by the year, 

The word is formed from the French journee, a day's work. 


JOY. See the articles PLEASURE, and Pain, 
JOYNERS Preſs See the article PRESS. 
JOYNERY, the art of working in wood, and of fitting or 


WB various parts, or members of it together. 

T he French call it menuiſerie, from minutaria, ſmall work; 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which is conver- 
ſant in the larger, and leſs curious work. See CARPENTRY. 


Column of JoYNERY. See the article CoLUmN. 
IPECACUAN HA, alittle wrinkled root, about the thick- 


neſs of a moderate quill, brought hither from ſeveral parts of 
the Weſt-Indies ; much uſed as an emetic, and againſt diar- 
rhceas and dyſenteries. 
There are four kinds of it; viz, a brown, a Black, a grey, 
and a white,.one 5 — the grey is moſt eſteemed in phyſic ; 
though the brown be the moſt uſed, as being eaſieſt had: 
This latter is firm, twiſted, difficult to break, of a ſharp bitter 
taſte, and grows plentifully not far from Carthagena.—The 
root of the grey ipecacuanha is longer than any of the other 
ſorts; It is alſo more violent in its operation. It comes from 
Peru, by the way of Porto- bello: The Spaniards call it bexu- 
gillo.— The white ipecacuanha differs from the others, not 
only in colour, but in figure too, being leſs twiſted, or rugged, 
than them ; and more reſembling the root of white dittany, 
It grows in Brazil and Martinico. TE | 
The ipecacuanba is purgative, and aſtringent; it is alſo a 
gentle vomitive ; and is found one of the beſt and _ reme- 
dies hitherto diſcovered for a dyſentery. See DYs$ENTERY. 
here are divers falſe ſpecies of ipecacuanha, or roots, which, 
on account of their ęxternal appearance, bear the denomina- 
tion of ipecacuanha, and are ſometimes ſold for it, Dr. Dou- 
glas mentions two: the one white, reſembling the true white, 


only larger in ſize, ſtraighter and ſofter to the touch.—The 


other brown, of a deeper colour than the true brown, and 
ſometimes mixed with red ; whence it has alſo been called red 
zpecacuanha.—Theſe are both produced in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where they are uſed as vomitives by the lower ſort. Sir 
Hans Sloane has diſcovered, that the latter is no other than 
the root of a poiſonous apocynum, deſcribed by him in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Famaica. See Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 
410. p. 156, ſeqq. | 


IRASCIBLE, a term in the old philoſophy, applied to an 


appetite, or a part of the ſoul where anger, and the other 
paſſions which animate us againſt things difficult, or odious, 
reſide, See APPETITE, 

Of the eleven kinds of paflions attributed to the ſoul, philoſo- 
phers aſcribe five to t cible appetite ; viz. wrath, bold- 
neſs, fear, hope, and deſpair : the fix others are charged on 
the concupiſcible appetite ; viz. pleaſure, pain, deſire, aver- 
ſion, love and hatred.” See Pass ox, and ConcuPIScENCE. 
Plato divided the ſoul into three parts; the reaſonable, iraſci- 
ble, and concupiſcible parts. The two laſt, according to that 
philoſopher, are the corporeal and mortal parts of the ſoul, 
which give riſe to our paſſions. See Sou“. 

Plato fixes the ſeat of the iraſcible appetite in the heart; and 
of the concupiſcible, in the liver ; as the two ſources of blood 


and ſpirits, which alone affect the mind. See HEART, and 
Lives. | 


IRENARCHA, a military officer in the Greek empire; 


whoſe buſineſs was to provide for the peace, ſecutity, and 
tranquility of the provinces, | 1 
The word is Greek, uma, compoſed of eim, peace, 
and apαe, prince, from an, command, oſſice. 
. la 


„ 


| In Juſtinian' s code it is ee that the irtarchs are ent | 


into the provinces to. maintain the public peace, by e 
crimes, and putting the laws in execution. | 


Beſides this, there was another irenarcha in the cities, to | 


whom belonged the preſerving of peace, and quelling ſedition 
among the citizens. This officer was ſometimes alſo called | 


prefettus urbis, See PaEFEcT. 


The emperors Theodoſius and Honorius ſuj reſſed the WW | % 


of irenarchez, on account of their abuſing their truſt, and dif- 


treſſing and perſecuting the people, inſtead of maintaining peace : 


among them. g 
IRIS *, Rainbow. See the article RAIN BOWw. 


The word is Greek, lęie, ſuppoſed by ſome to t from 


unge, I ſpeak, I tell; as being a meteor that is ſuppoſed to fore- 
tel rain, 

In 18, in anatomy, a ſtriped variegated circle round the pupil of 
the eye, formed of a duplicature of the uvea. See UVE A. 
The iris, in different ſubjects, is of different colours : In its 


middle is a perforation through which appears a little black 
ſpeck, called the fight, pupil, or apple 15 the eye, round which. 


the iris forms a ring. See PUPIL, YE, CiLrtany Liga- 


ment, &c.- 


Irs is alſo applied to thoſe changitble colours © hich ſometimes! wn 


appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. fo called it, which. is done in kilns, much after the faſhion of our ordi- 


from their ſimilitude to a rainbow. | 
The ſame appellation is alſo given to that coloured ſpectrum, 
which a triangular priſmatic glaſs will project on a wall, when 
placed at a due angle in the ſun- beams. See PRISM. 4. 


IRISH Terms. See the article TERMS. | 


IRON, a hard, fuſible, and malleable metal, of great uſe 15 | 4 


the affairs of life. See METAL. 


' Tron conſiſts of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur,” but all impure, | 5 


ill mixed, and digeſted; which render it extremely liable to | 
ruſt,” See Rus r. 


"Fe is the adults ee and the moſt difficult to melt, of all 4 


metals. It. may be ſoftened by heating it often in the fire, 
hammering it, and letting it cool of itſelf; and it is hardened || 
by extinguiſhing it in water. See HARDENING. | | 
It may be rendered white, by cooling it in fal armoniac and 
quicklime. The ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to be that 
which it takes in the Im of ſtrained worms. See T E Mu- 


PERING.. 


A red hot iron applied to a roll of ſulphur,” diffs and ſinks i, 


into a fine duſt. See SULPHUR, / | 
Iron has a great conformity with copper; and the two are 
not eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together: whence ariſes | 


1 that uncommon friendſhip which the poets ans 15 between Mars 


and Venus. See COPPER, and VITRIOL.'- | 
It has a great conformity too with the loadftone. Rohault| 


ſays, it is itſelf an imperfect loadftone ; and that if i it be a fon 
time expoſed i in a certain ſituation, it becomes a real loadftone ; | © 
and mentions the iron in the ſteeple of Notre Dame at Char- 


tres as an inſtance. See MAGNET. 
There are ſeveral kinds of iron, which have properties very 


different from one another: — as, 


Engliſh IRON, which is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for fre- 


bars, and ſuch uſes, | 
Stwedifh Inox, which is a fine, tough I will beſt endure the 


hammer, is ſofteſt to file, and i in all reſpects the belt to work | 


upon: 


Spaniſb inen, which ay he 4 as good as the Swediſh, were| 


it not ſubjes to red- fears: that i = to ape betwixt hot and 


G cold. 
German 110 N, commonly called among us Dort ſquare, becauſe 


it is brought hither from Dort, and is wrought into bars off 


three quarters of an inch ſquare: this Is a coafſe iron, and 
only fit for ordinary uſes. 
There is another ſort uſed for making 94 wire, which is the 
ſofteſt, and tougheſt of all: This is not peculiar to any coun- 
try, but is indifferently made wherever iron is made, though 
of the worſt ſort; for it is the firſt iron that runs from the 
mine-ſtone, when it is melting, and is reſerved purely for the 
making of wire. See WIRE. 
Generally ſpeaking, the . beſt iron is that which is ſofteſt and 
tougheſt, and which, when it breaks, is of an even greyiſh 
colour, without any of thoſe glittering ſpecks, or any flaws 
or diviſions like thoſe ſcen in broken antimony. | | 
To give zron a blue colour, with a _ ſtone, they rub off 
the black ſcurf, then heat it in the fire; and as it grows hot, 
it will change colour by degrees; become firſt of a gold colour, 
and then of a beautiful blue. Sometimes the workmen rub a 
mixture of indigo and falad oil on it, while it * "Gs. and 
let it cool of itſelf. See BLUE. 


Square and flat bars of iron are ſometimes exiſted, for orna- | 


ment; the manner of doing which is this: After the bar is 

ſquare, or flat forged, they give it a flame heat, or if the work 
be ſmall, only a blood- red heat; in which ſtate it is eaſy to 
twiſt it about as much or as little as they. pleale, with the 

tongs, vice, or the like. 

The ſeveral heats which ſmiths give their iron in working are, 

1% A ſparkling or welding beat, Which is uſed when they 


| 


double up their iron, or weld two pieces of i iron — end! TION, Ray, Erro VIA, agg e 
* b 


Ink 


to efid, 29. aids or white heat 

iron has not its form and dre, 8 925 —4.— 
3. A blood. red heat, which js uſed when the ; iron has al h. 
its form and ſize, but wants a little hammering to ſmoot ready 
fit it for the file. If the iron be made too ho, Wet. 
ſear, i. e. break or crackle under the hammer g hammer whi ay 
working between hot and cold. . i i 
Me have a great number of iron works in moſt 

land; tboſe in the f parts of Eng: 
EF 0 _ the oreſt of Dean, i in Gloceſterſhire, ate in wol 
The ore is there faund i in great abundan 

(1 os eh and EA The 8 Ae mach 1 
of a bluei colour, very ponderous, and full of 

ſpecks, like grains of ſilyver; this affords the end Hin 


of iron, but being melted alone, produces a me 

| bl and brittle, and therefore not 10 Fe for en 1 8 
the remedying whereof, the workmen make uſe of another 
ſort of material, ter med cinder, which is nothing but the 
refuſe - of the ore, after the metal has been extracted; and 
, which being mingled with the other, in a due quantity, gives 
2 it that excellent temper of toughneſs, which cauſes this iron to 
5 be preferred before any brought from forei n parts. 


Aſter they: | have provided the oar, their firſt work is to calcine 


nary Jime-kilns : theſe, they fill up to the top with, coal and 


© ore, las ſuper, ſtratum; that is, one layer upon another: 
and ſo putti ng fire to the bottom, they let i it burn till the coal 


be waſted, and then renew the kilns with freſh ore and coal, 
in the fame” manner as before, — This i is done without. fuſion 
of the metal, and ſerves to conſume the more droſſy part of 
the ore, and to make it malleable; ſupplying f . and 
waſhing, which are uſed in other metals. 

From hence they carry it to their furnaces, which are built of 
brick or ſtone, about twenty four foot ſquare on the outſide, 
and near thirty foot in . heighth within, not aboye eight or ten 
foot over where wideſt, Which is about the middle; the top 
and bottom having a narrow compaſs, much like the ſhape of 
an egg. Behind the furnace are fixed two huge pair of bellows, 


G the noſes of which meet at a little hole near the bottom: theſe 
are compreſſed 2 by certain buttons, placed on the axis 


of a very large wheel, which is turned about by water, in the 


manner of an ee Mg mill. As ſoon as theſe buttons are ſlid 


off, the bellows are raiſed again by the counterpoiſe of weights, 
whereby they are made to play ee the one giving its 
_ blaſt while the other is riſing, . 

At firſt they fill the furnace with. ore 2 cinder, intermixed 
with fuel, which in theſe. works is always of charcoal, laying 
them hollow at the bottom, that they may more eaſily. take 
fire; but after they are once kindled, the materials run toge- 
ther into a hard cake or Jump, which is ſuſtained by the faſhion 
of the furnace: and through this the metal, as it melts, trickles 
"down into the receivers ſet at the bottom, where there is a 
| paſſage open, by which the men take away the ſcum and droſs, 
and let, out the metal as they ſee occaſion. Before the mouth 
of the furnace there lies a great bed of ſand, wherein they 
make furrows of the ſhape into which they would have their 


iron caſt, As ſoon as the receivers are full, they let in the 
metal, which is made ſo very fluid 5 violence of the fire, 
b 


Gillan, but ſtands af- 


that it not only runs to a conſidera 

terwards boiling for a good while. 
When the furnaces are once at work, they keep them * 
1 employed for many months together, never ſuffering the fire 
to ſlacken night or day; but ſtill ſupp lying the waſting of the 
fuel, and other materials, with freſh poured. in at the top: 
charcoal is ufed altogether i in this work, rea: -coal will ſcarcely 

do. 

From! theſe furnaces the workmen bring Tei ſaus and figs 
of iron, as they call them, to their e Where it is wrought 


into bars. See FoRGs,. 25 ® 7 
For the refining of Iron.” RT * 
For the e Jon of Iron. into Steel. ide Yom Dal 
Harping IRON, © * HARPING.. ty 


IRox- Mov1Ds,. yellow lumps: of earth or ſtone, Fund in, 


chalk-pits, about the Chiltern in Oxfordlhire; 3 being in reality 


a kind of indigeſted. iron ore. 
IRON-SICK, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolts, 


nails, or. ſpikes are ſo eaten with ruſt, that they make hol- 
lows in the planks, whereby the ſhip leaks, 


IRONY *, a figure in ſpeech, wherein 3 intend 


ſomething very different from what, our words expreſs: 


when we r ſeem to praiſe a perſon at fey, Yhea wee er 
 railly, and diſcommend him. 


The word is derived from the Greek, woos, iffmulation. 


Hence Quintilian calls this figure augen, ai ii , 
and illuſion. 


Thus we ſay, John's a very honeſt follow;. meaning, he is a 


rank knave: A fine hiſtorian indeed]! meaning, alyar, — The 


irony diſcovers itſelf rather in the tone of a ler chan in 


the words. See ACCENT. 


IRRADIATION, ſignifies. an emanation, or ſhooting out 


of rays, or ſubtile eMluvia from any 6400 See EMANA- 
IRRATIONAL 


"4 


£ . 
k * 
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IRRATION AL\Numbers, the ſame as ſurd tiumbert. See 


Sund, and NUMBER. 2 en 
Is RATIONAL Quantities. * See „e Duantittes. 
IA RATIONAL Soul. Dr 


IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the common 


forms, or rules. See REGUL AR, and RULE. 


Thus we ſay, an irregular fortification, an irregular building, | 


an irregular figure, &c. See BuilLDinG, ForTIFICA- 
Ton, FicURE, BAsTIox, and Paaen . 
IRR BO UL ARS, in grammar, are ſuch inflexions of words as 
vary from the rule, or pattern. See ANOMALY. | 
TrREGULAR, among caſuiſts, is applied to a perſon who is 
unqualified for entering into orders, as being a baſtard, 
maimed, c. or to an eccleſiaſtic, who is interdicted, ſuſ- 


pended, or cenſured, and by that means rendered incapable | 


tions? feta le 
IRREGULAR Bodies, are ſolids not terminated by equal and 
ſimilar ſurfaces. See Bop, and 80115. 1 
IRREGULAR; in the art of building, is applied not only to 
the parts of an edifice which deviate from the proportions 
eſtabliſhed by antique monuments, and confirmed by archi- 
tects; as when a Doric column is made nine modules high, 
or a Corinthian eleven; but alſo to the places and figures 
of buildings, where the angles and ſides are made unequal, 
as in wolf of the antient caſtles; where, without any ne- 
ceſſity or confinement from the ſituation, they affected ſuch 
irregularity. | 1 50 | | 
A column is alſo ſaid to be irregular, not only which deviates 
from the proportions of any of the five orders, but whoſe or- 
naments, whether in the ſhaft or capital, are abſurd and ill 
choſen. v.90 ee "112-6 „ 
IRREGULARITIES in the Moons motion. See Moon, 
IRREPLEVIABILE Returnum. See RETURNUM. 
IRREPLEVIABLE, or IXREPIEVISABILE, in common 
law, fignifies what may not be replevied, or ſet at large, up- 
on ſureties. See REPLEVY. q 
IRRORATION, ſometimes denotes a kind of tranſplan- 
tation, uſed for the cure of certain diſeaſes. See TRANSs- 
PLANTATION. _ . 
It conſiſts in ſprinkling every day either trees, or other pro- 
per plants, with the urine or ſweat of the patient, or with 
the water wherein his body, or at leaſt the part affected, has 
been waſhed; till ſuch time as the diſeaſe is removed. | 
As ſoon as the ſprinkling has been made, they throw freſh 


of holding a benefice, or diſcharging any of the ſacred func- 


” 


earth on it, in order to prevent the virtue of the mumia, |, 


+ that is, of the vital ſpirit of the liquid, from evaporating into 
the al. -1 i . 


ISCHIADIC®, 1ZXIAAIKOF, an epithet given by phy- 


ſicians to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the 
. crural. | | rt: 
The word is derived from the Greek, ic, Or 10 x, 0X4, 
the hip. | : 
Tbe firft, called the great i/chiadic, is formed by ten little 
branches, proceeding trom the toes, which uniting together, 
| paſs by the muſcles of the calf of the leg. 12705 
The leſſer iſchiadic is formed by ſeveral ramifications, pro- 
ceeding from the skin and muſcles, which incompaſs the 
_ articulation of the thigh. — They are alſo called ſciatic 
veint. ; pts 2m" 
ISCHIAS, Iscnrapica, or IscHiaTica. See the article 
* SCIATICA, ON 4 | 
ISCHIUM *, or Iscnion, in anatomy, the name of one 
of the bones of the hip; called alſo coxa, and coxendix. See 
„ | 7 
The word is derived from the Greek, «wv, robur, ſtrength. 
In the i/chium is a deep cavity, called cotyle, or acetabulum, 
which receives the head of the thigh-bone. 


_ ſtrengthen the thigh. _ 
The iſchium is one of the oſſa innominata. — See Tab. Anat. 


_ (Oftedl.) fig. 3. lit. S. n. 19. fig. 12. lit. c; ſee alſo Inno- | 


MINATUM. | 


- ISCHURIA'®*, in phyſic, a diſcaſe conſiſting in an entire | 


ſuppreſſion of urine. See Urine. 


The word is Greek, :-x»ex, formed from 10x, I top, and 


* gor, urine. | l ä : 
It is occaſioned by any thing which may obſtruct the paſſages 
of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the bladder, as ſand, 


ſtone, phlegm, c. — It may alſo ariſe from an obſtruction 


of the nerves, which paſs to the reins or bladder, as we fee 
it is, in a palſy of the-parts below the diaphragm. The too 


great diſtention of the bladder may alſo produce the ſame ef- 


fect ; for the fibres being much lengthened, and conſequently 
condenſed, the ſpirits neceſſary for their contraction cannot 


| gary". whence it is that-perſons, who have retained | 
ir urine a long time, find a great deal of difficulty in dif- | 


harging it. 


ISELASTICS, IszLAasT1CA, a kind of games, or com- 
bats, celebrated in the Cities of Greece and Afia, in the time | 


of the Roman emperors. 


” a 


This cavity is | 
incompaſſed with a cartilaginous circle, which ſerves to | 


18 L 


*— 


conferred on them; after the example of Auguſtus, and the 
Athenians, who did the like to the conquerors at the Olym- 
pic; Pythian, and Ifthmian games. They were crowned on 
the ſpot, immediately atrer their victory ; had penſions allow. 
ed them; were furniſhed with proviſions at the public colt 3 
were carried home in triumph, and made to enter their citics 


noeAuu,-to enter, 


nour of the goddeſs Iſis. . 

The ½ were full of abominable impurities; and for that 
reaſon, thoſe who were initiated were obliged to take an oath 
of ſecreſy. They held for nine days ſucceſſively, but grew 
ſo ſcandalous, that the ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, un- 
der the conſulate of Piſo and Gabinius. — 'I'wo hundred 
years after this, they were re-eſtabliſhed by the emperor Com- 
modus, who himſelf affiſted at them, appearing among the 
prieſts of that goddeſs with his head ſhaven,' and carrying 
the Anubis, | / 5 

IS 1A Cl, prieſts of the goddeſs Iſis. — Dioſcorides tells us 
they bore a branch of ſea- worm wood in their hands inſtead of 
olive. They ſung the praiſes of the goddeſs twice a · day, viz. 


which they begged alms the reſt of the day, and, returning 
at night, repeated their oriſons, and ſhut up the temple, 
Such was the life and office of the /jaci; they never covered 
their feet with any thing but the thin bark of the tree papy- 
rus, which occaſioned Prudentius and others to ſay they went 
| bare-footed. They wore no garments but linen, becauſe Iſis 
was the firſt who taught mankind the culture of this com- 
modity. See Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch's 1s and O- 
br1s.. | 925 | | 
ISING-GLASS. See the article IcyTtyocotLtLA.  * 
ISLAND, or IsLs, a tract of dry land, encompaſled with 
water; either with the ſea, a river, or lake. — In which ſenſe, 
and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or terra fir- 
ma. See CONTINENT. | 
Some conclude, from Gen. x. 5. and from Eccl. xliii. 23. that 
lands are as antient as the world, and that there were ſome 
at the beginning: whatever become of this proof, it is by no 
means probable, that the large and, far remote from the 
continent,- are new, or that they either atoſe out of the ſea, 
or were torn from the main land. Nor is it leſs certain, that 
there have been new r//ands formed, by the caſting up of 
vaſt heaps of clay, mud, ſand, c. as that, for inſtance, of 
T ſongming, in the province of Nanquin in China: or by 
the violence of the ſea, which has torn off large promonto- 
ries from the continent, as the antients imagined Sicily, and 
even Great Britain to have been formed. It is alſo certain, 
that ſome have emerged above the waves, as Santorini for- 
merly, and three other iſles near it lately; the laſt in 1707, 
which roſe from the bottom of the ſea after an earthquake, 
that was ſuppoſed to have Jooſened it from its hold. 
Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that iſands were form- 
ed at the deluge ; others think they have been rent and ſe- 
parated from the continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved, that the Eaſt- 
Indies, which abound in 7//ands more than any other part 


tempeſts, lightning, vulcano's, &c. than any other part. 
Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true in ſome inſtances, 
and believes that there have been iſands produced each of theſe 
ways. St. Helena, Aſcenſion, and other ſteep rocky iſſands, 
he ſuppoſes to have become ſo, by the ſeas over- flowing their 
neighbouring champaigns. By the heaping up huge quan- 
tities of ſand, and other terreſtrial matters, he thinks the 
i lands of Zealand, Japan, &c. were formed: Sumatra 
and Ceylon, and moſt of the Eaſt-Indian iſſandt, he rather 
thinks were rent off from the main land; and concludes, 
that the i ſands of the Archipelago were formed in the ſame 
way ; imagining it probable, that Deucalion's flood might 
Contribute towards it. See DELUGE, 5 
The antients had a notion, that Delos, and ſome ſew other 
andi, roſe from the bottom of the ſea: which, how fabu- 
© lous ſoever it may appear, agrees with later obſervations. 
Seneca takes notice, that the zfand Theraſia roſe thus out of 
the Ægean ſea in his time, of which the mariners were eye- 
witneſſes. ö 28 | 
They had alſo an opinion, that there are ſome 7/ands which 
ſwim in the ſea. Thales, indeed, thought the whole earth, 
which we inhabit, floated, thus, in the ocean ; but his opini- 
on is eaſily refuted, the channel of the ſea being found con- 
tinuous to the ſhore : but floating i//arids are no ways im- 
probable, eſpecially if the earth whereof they conſiſt be light 
and ſulphureous.—Seneca ſays, that near the Cutilize he Bs 
ſuch an and, and mentions ſeveral others of the ſame kind; 
and it was even a common opinion among the antients, that 
all the Cyclades had done the ſame. 3 
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5 K k Fortunate 


| The vifors at theſe games, had very Colifderable' privileges | 
[4 


through a breach in the walls ; whence their appellation, from 


ISIA, IEE14, feaſts and ſictifices antiently folemnized in ho- 


at the riſing of the ſun, when they opened her temple; aſter 


of the world, are likewiſe more annoyed with earthquakes, 


Gryphiander has written a Latin treatiſe exprefſly on i/ands, 
Men. 4+ 55 — $47 te C* * + $38 . 
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Fortunate Is LAN DS. he C FORTUNATE, | 
ISLAND Cry/tal. | See 3 CRYSTAL. | 
Refraction in ISLAND Cry/tal. REFRACTION. 
ISLES, in architecture, the ſides, or wings of a building. 
See Wins. | ire | 
ISOCHRONAL, or IsocyuroNnovs, is applied to ſuch 
vibrations of a pendulum, as are performed in equal times. 
See PENDULUM, and ViBRATION, _ 
Of which kind are all the vibrations, or ſwings of the ſame 
pendulum, whether the arcs it deſcribes be longer or ſhorter ; 
for when it deſcribes a ſhorter arc, it moves ſo much the 
flower ; and when a long one, proportionably faſter. See 
OsciLLATION, CYCLolD, Cc. | 
IsocHRONMAIL Line, is that wherein a heavy body is ſuppoſed 
to deſcend without any acceleration. See DESCENT, and 
ACCELERATION, | 
Leibnitz, in the Act. Erud. Lip. for April 1689, has a 
diſcourſe on the linea iſochrona, in which he ſhews, that a 


heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its de- 


ſcent from any heighth, may deſcend from the ſame point 
by an infinite number of ;/ochronal curves, which are all of 
the ſame ſpecies, differing from one another only in the mag- 
nitude of their parameters; ſuch as are all the quadratocu- 
bical paraboloids, and conſequently fimilar to one another. 
He ſhews alſo, how to find a line, in which a heavy body de- 
ſcending, ſhall recede uniformly from a given point, or ap- 
, proach uniformly to it. | B 
ISOMERIA, in algebra, a method of freeing an equation 
from fractions, by reducing all the fractions to one common 
denominator, and then multiplying each member of the equa- 
tion by that common denominator. See FRACTIONS. | 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called con- 
verſion of equations. See CONVERSION of Equations. 
ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, are ſuch as have equal 
perimeters, or circumferences. See CIRCUMFERENCE. 
It is demonſtrated in geometry, that among z/operimetrical 
figures, that is the greateſt which contains the moſt ſides, 
or angles.—From a it follows, that the circle is the 
moſt capacious of all figures which have the ſame circumfe- 
rence with it. Sce CIRCLE, AREA, Oc. 
That of two iſoperimetrical triangles, which have the ſame 
' baſe, and one of them two ſides equal, and the other un- 
equal ; that is the greater whoſe ſides are equal. 
I hat of 7/operimetrical figures whoſe ſides are equal in num- 


ber, that is the greateſt which is equilateral, and equiangular. | 
Hence flows the ſolution of that popular problem, To make | 


the hedging or walling which will fence in one acre, or any 


other determinate number of acres, a, fence in any other| 


greater number of acres whatever. 


or, call x one fide of a parallelogram, whoſe area is the 


number of acres @ ; then will — be the other ſide, and 2— 


+2 x, will be the circumference of the parallelogram : which| 


muſt be equal to four times the ſquare root of 5, that is 
| A 9, whence the value of x will eaſily be had; 


and infinite numbers of ſquares and paralleJograms may be made, | 


* which ſhall have the ſame perimeter, yet different areas.—E. gr. 
If one fide of a ſquare be 10, and one fide of a parallelogram 
be 19, and the other 1, ſuch ſquare and parallelogram will 

be i/pperimetrical, viz. each 40 ; yet the area of the ſquare 
will be 100, and of the parallelogram only 19. 


ISOSCELES Triangle, is a triangle which hath two equal 
ſides. Sec TRIANGLE. 


In an iſeſceles triangle, FNE (Tab. Geametry, fig. 69.) the 


angles y and u, oppoſite to the equal ſides, are equal; and a 


line drawn from the top or vertex, F, cutting the baſe into | 


two equal parts, is perpendicular to the baſe. 


ISSUANT, I:svins, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, | 


or other animal, in a coat of arms, that ſeems juſt coming 
cout from under a chief, feſſe, a houſe, a wood, or the like, 
and only ſhews half his body. 


It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the lion I ſuant from the lion | 
naiſſant: Some ſay the iſſuant is that which comes out from | 


the bottom of the chief, ſnewing his head, neck, the tip of 
his fore- legs and his tail, againſt the chief of the coat; where- 
as the naiſſant has its riſe about the middle of the field, and 
ſhews all his fore-part, with the tip of his tail, as if he were 

riſing out of the earth. See NarssANT. | | 

ISSUE, in common law, has divers applications ; being ſome- 
times taken for the children begotten between a man and his 
wife—ſometimes, for profits growing from amerciaments or 
fines—ſometimes, for profits of lands and tenements — but 


more frequently, for the point of matter depending in ſuit, | 


| whereupon the parties join, and put their cauſe to the trial 
of the jury. | it 


In all theſe. occaſions, i/ue has but one fignification, which | 


is, an effect of a cauſe preceding; as, the children are the ef- 
ſect of the marriage between the parents: The profits grow- 
ing to the king or lord, from the puniſhment of any man's 
offence, is the effect of his tranſgreſſion: The point referred 


e, in this laſt ſignification, is either general, or Bee 
General Issuu E ſeems to be that e fe is 8 the 


Special Iss u, is that wherein ſpecial matters being alledged by 


- 


1 


* * 


rinth, which is a rocky hillock, about ten miles over; but 
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to the' trial of twelve men, is the effect of pleading, * 


proceſs. See T RIAL, c. 


jury to bring in their verdict, whether or no the d 

done any ſuch thing as the plaintiff lays to his * yo” 
For example, if it be'an offence againſt any ſtatute OT the 
defendant plead Not guilty; this being put to the jury : 
called the general iu. So, if a man complain of 7 5 
wrong, Which the defendant denies, and pleads no roy, 
nor diſſeiſin z and this be referred to the jury, it is like 
the general iſſue. E: e eee 


the defendant in his defence, both parties join on this point, 
and fo go to a demurrer, if it be quæſtio juris; or to a trial 
by the jury, if it be quæſtio facti: As in aſſault and batter 
where the defendant pleads that the plaintiff ſtruck firſt. 15 
ISSUES, in phyſic, ſmall artificial apertures in a fleſhy part 
of the body, to drain off ſuperfluous moiſture, or give vent 
to any noxious humour. See FonTrcur us. 
They are uſually made in the arms, legs, or back, either b 
cauſtics or inciſion,” Caution is uſed to place them Hine 
the middle of a muſcle, 'that the neceſſary motion of the 
part may not incommode them, or pain the patient, — 
There is an eaſy way of making an iſſue, which ſucceeds 
5 beſt in children; it is done after this manner: Havi ap- 
plied a ſmall piece of bliſtering plaiſter, about the bigneſs of 
a ſmall pea, to the part where you would have an iſſue, and 
letting it lie on for a few hours, it will cauſe a blilter ; the 
skin being raiſed, apply a pea as uſual, and comprefs it tight 
with a bandage, till by degrees it ſinks in, and forms an /e. 
{ſues are very uſeful in many diſtempers, ſeveral of whi 
when obſtinate, cannot be cured without them; as an by- 
dracephalus, ophthalmia, old ulcers, Ec. See SE TON. 
IST HMI A, IS SMIA, or ISTHMTAN Games, Ludi 
ISTHM11, were ſolemn ſports, held in honour of Neptune: 
being the third in rank of thoſe ſo much celebrated in antient 
Greece. See GAMES. | In 
Plutarch, in the life of Theſeus, tells us, they were inſti- 
tuted by that hero in imitation of Hercules, who had before 
inſtituted the Olympic games; but Archias refers their inſti- 
tution to Melicerta, or Palæmon, whom the Latins call Por- 
tumnus.— Others ſay, they were inſtituted by Niſis, ſon of 
Neptune; and others, by Siſyphus, brother of Athamas, king 
of Corinth, about 1350 years before Chrift : however this 
be, it was in the ;/hmus of Corinth they were celebrated, 
and hence aroſe their.name. e | 
Archias and others ſay, the conquerors prize at theſe games 
was a crown of parſſey.— Plutarch and Strabo ſay, it was 
at firſt a crown of pine; that this was afterwards hatch for 
one of parſley, but that at length the pine was reſumed ; and 
to this was added a reward of 100 ſilver drachme. 
T heſe games were held every three years, or, according toPliny, 
every five, and eſteemed fo ſacred, that after the deſtruction 
of Corinth, the Sicyonians' were charged with the keeping 
them up. They were ſo celebrated, and the concourſe at 
them was ſo great, that only the prime perſons of the moſt re- 
markable cities could have place in them, — The Athenians 
had only as much room allotted them as the ſail of a ſhip, 
which they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. = 
ISTHMUS, IZ MO, a narrow neck, or flip of ground, 
which joins two continents ; or. joins a peninſula to the terra 
firma, and ſeparates two feas. See PENINSULA. | 
The moſt celebrated i/#hmus's are thoſe of Panama or Darien, 
which joins North and South America; that of Suez, which 
connects Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, or Peloponneſus, 
in the Morea ; that of Crim-Tartary, otherwiſe called Tau- 
rica cherſoneſus ; that of the peninſula ' Romania, and Eriflo, 
or the. i/thmus of the Thracian cherſoneſus, twelve furlongs 
broad ; being that which Xerxes undertook to cut through, 
The antients had ſeveral deſigns of cutting the i/*hmus of Co- 


they were all vain, the invention of ſluices being not then 
known. — There: have been attempts,' too, for cutting the 
iſthmus of Suez, to make a communication between the Red- 
{ca and the Mediterranean. bes 


ISTHMUs, is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral parts of the 
human body, particularly that narrow part of the throat, ſitu- 
ate betwixt the two tonſils. See THROAT, and ToNsIL. 
Alſo, to the ridge that ſeparates the two noſtrils. See Nosp. 

ITALIAN, the language ſpoke in Italy. See LANGUAGE. 
This tongue is derived-principally from the Latin, and of all 
the Languages formed from the Latin, there is none which 
carries with it more viſible marks of its original than the Ita- 
lian. See LATIN. | | 5 
It is accounted one of the moſt perſect among the modern 
tongues, containing words and phraſes to repreſent all ideas, 
to expreſs all ſentiments, to deliver one's ſelf on all ſubjects, 
to name all the inſtruments, and parts of arts, c. — It is 
complained indeed, that it has too many diminutives and ſu- 


perlatives, or rather augmentatives; but without any great 


- - reaſon: 


- yeaſon : for if thoſe words convey nothing further to the 


than our pleonaſms and hyperbole's. 
The character of the Italian tongue, it muſt be owned, is 


Jv D/ 


ITINERANT Yud ates hel os bd nl 
mind - than the juſt ideas of things, they are no more faulty Judges, or Juflices, ſuch as were formerly 


' ſent with commiſſions into divers counties, to hear chiefly 
thoſe cauſes called pleas of the crown : the fame with what are 
otherwiſe called ju/tices in eyre. See JUSTICE, 


very different from that of our own, which is the reaſon per-[ITTINERARY, the deſcription a traveller gives of the 


haps why we are fo apt to find fault with it: for though 
the Italian be proper for all kinds of writing, for all ſtyles, 
and for all ſubjects; yet there are many of their celebrated 
authors that do not ſucceed when tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
which an Engliſhman cannot read, with pleaſure, even in 
their original. — The language correſponds to the genius of 
the people; they are flow, and thoughtful, and accordingly 


their language runs heavily, though ſmoothly, and many offITiNER ary Column. 


2 of his journey, and of the curioſities, c. he obſerved 
therein, | 
The Ttinerary of Antonine ſhews all the grand Roman roads 
in the empire, and all the ſtations of the Roman army. — It 
was drawn up by order of the emperor Antoni is Pius; but 
is now very deſective, having ſuffered much under the hands 
of the copiſts, and editors. 
CoLuMN, 


their words are lengthened out to a great degree. — They [I TERATION. Þ See the article REITERATION. 
have a good taſte of muſic; and, to gratify their paſſion this | JUBILEE *, among the Jews, denotes every fiftieth year; 


way, have altered abundance of their primitive words ; leav- 
ing out .confonants, | taking in vowels, ſoftening and lengthen- 
ing out their terminations, for the ſake of the cadence. 
Hence the language is rendered extremely muſical, and ſuc- 
ceeds better-than-any other in opera's, and ſome parts of po- 
etry; but it fails in ſtrength and nerves: hence alſo a great 
part of its words, borrowed from the Latin, become ſo far 
diſguiſed, that they are not eaſily known again. 
The multitude of ſovereign ſtates into which Italy is divided, 
has given occaſion to a great number of different dialects in 
that language; which, however, are all good in the place 
where they are uſed. — The Tuſcan is uſually preferred to 
the other dialects, and the Roman pronunciation to that of 
the other cities; whence the Italian proverb, Lingua Toſcana 
Bees N m ĩ˙ i | | 
The Italian is generally pretty well underſtood throughout 
Europe, and is frequently ſpoken in Germany, Poland, and 


being that following the revolution of ſeven weeks of years; 
at which time all the ſlaves were made free, and all lands 
reverted to their antient owners. See YEAR, and SAB- 
BATH. | 


*The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the He- 
brew jobel, which ſignifies y: But this muſt be a miſ- 

take; for the Hebrew 9) Jabel, does not ſignify fiſty ; 
neither do its letters, taken as ciphers, or according to their 

numerical power, make that number; being 10, 6, 2, and zo, 
that is, 48.— Others ſay, that jobe/ ſigniſies a ram, and that 
the jubilee was thus called becauſe proclaimed with a ram's- 
horn, in memory of the ram that appeared to Abraham in the 
thicket. — Maſius chuſes to derive the word from Jubal, the 
firſt inventor of muſical inſtruments, which, ſor that reaſon, 
were called by his name; whence the words jobe/ and jubilee 
came to ſignify the year of deliverance and remiſſion, becauſe 

proclaimed with the ſound of one of thoſe inſtruments, which 
at firſt was no more than the horn of a ram. 


Hungary. — At Conſtantinople, in Greece, and in the ports JUB1LEE, in a more modern ſenſe, denotes a church- ſolemnity, 


of the Levant, the Italian is uſed as commonly as the lan- 
uage of the country; indeed in thoſe places it is not ſpoke 
o pure as in Tuſcany, but is corrupted with many of the 
proper words and idioms of the place, whence it takes a new 
name, and is called Frank ſtalian. See FRANK. 
3 3 | Coin. 
ITALIAN Meaſures, 3 ME ASURE. 
ITALIAN Mer Fe Aer 
Ir ALI AN Siltt. | 445 r 
ITALIC, or ITALIAN Hours, are the twenty-four hours: 
of the natural day, accounted from the ſun-ſetting of one 
day, to the ſame again the next day. See Hour. 
This way of reckoning was uſed by the Jews of old, and by 
the Italians to this day. See Day, Time, &c. 
Ir ALI Character, in printing. See LETTER. 
Ir AL Ic Seh, is the name of a party of antient philoſophers, 
founded by Pythagoras; ſo called, becauſe that philoſopher 
taught in Italy; ſpreading his doctrine among the people of 
Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Naples, &c. Sce Py- 
THAGOREAN. | | | 
I'T CH, a diſeaſe of the skin, wherein it is corrupted by the 
_— out of certain ſharp ſaline humours, which gather in- 
to puſtules, and occaſion a pruritus, or itching. 

There are two kinds of itch, a humid and a dry kind. The 
' Latter has been uſually ſuppoſed to be owing to an atrabilary 
humour, and the former to a ſaline pituita: they are both 

contagious. | a | | 
Dr. Bononio has given a much more rational account of the 
cCauſe of this diſtemper, than any author before him: he ex- 
amined ſeveral globules of the matter picked out of the pu- 
' Rules of itchy perſons with a microſcope, and found them 
to be minute living creatures, in ſhape reſembling a tortoiſe, 
of brisk mation, with fix feet, a ſharp head, and two little. 
* horns at the end of the ſnout. — Hence he makes no ſcruple 
to impute this contagious diſeaſe to the continual biting of 
' theſe animalcules in the skin; by means of which ſome por- 
tion of the ſerum ouzing out through the ſmall apertures of 
the cutis, little watry bladders are made, within which the 
inſets continuing to gnaw, the infected are forced to ſcratch, 
and by ſcratching increaſe the miſchief ; breaking not only 
the little puſtules, but the skin too, and ſome little blood- 
veſſels, and ſo make ſcabs, cruſty ſores, &c. | 
Hence we perceive how the itch comes to be catching; ſince | ] 
theſe creatures, by ſimple contact, eaſily paſs from one body 
to another; their motion being wonderfully ſwift, and they 
| _— on the ſurface of the body, as well as under the 
cuticula, a | 


or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, wherein the pope grants a 
plenary indulgence to all ſinners; at leaſt to as many as viſit 
the churches of S. Peter, and S. Paul at Rome. See InDUL- 
GENE. 

The jubilee was firſt eſtabliſned by Boniface VIII. in 1300. 
in favour of thoſe who ſhould go ad limina apoſtolorum; 
and was only to return every hundred years. But the firſt 
celebration brought in ſuch ſtore of wealth to Rome, that 
the Germans called this the golden year; which occaſioned 
Clement VI. to reduce the period of the jubilee to fifty years. 
— Urban VI. appointed it to be held every thirty-five years. 
that being the age of our Saviour ; and Sixtus IV. brought it 


down to every twenty-five, that every perſon might have the 


benefit of it once in his life. 

Boniface IX. granted the privilege of holding jubilees to ſe- 
veral princes, and monafteries: for inſtance, to the monks of 
Canterbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years; when people 


flocked from all parts to viſit the tomb of Thomas a Becket. 


Tubilees are now become more frequent, and the pope grants 
them as often as the church, or himſelf, have occaſion for 
them. — There is uſually one at the inauguration of a new 


pope. | 

To be entitled to the privileges of the Jubilee, the bull enjoins 
faſting, alms, and prayers. It gives the prieſts a full power 
to ablolve, in all caſes, even thoſe otherwiſe reſerved to the 
pope ; to make commutations of vows, &c, in which it dif- 
fers from a plenary indulgence. During the time of jubilee 
all other indulgences are ſuſpended. | 


One of our kings, viz. Edward III. cauſed his birth-day to 


be obſerved in manner of a jubilee, when he became fiſty 


years of age, but not before or after. This he did, by re- 


leaſing prifoners, pardoning all offences but treaſon, making 
good laws, and granting many privileges to the people. 
There are particular jubiltæs in certain cities, when ſeveral 
of their feaſts fall on the ſame day: at Puy en Velay, for 
inſtance, when the feaſt of the Annunciation happens on 
Good-Friday ; and at Lyons, when the feaſt of S. John Bap- 
tiſt concurs with the feaſt of Corpus Chriſti. 

In 1640. the Jeſuits celebrated a ſolemn jubilee at Rome; 
that being the centenary, or hundredth year from their inſti- 
tution; and the ſame ceremony was obſerved in all their 
houſes throughout the world. 


UBILEUS, or JuB1iLzus, is vſed among the Romaniſts to 


ſignify a religious who has been fifty years in a monaſtery, or 


an eccleſiaſtic who has been in orders fifty years. 


Such veteran religious are diſpenſed with in ſome places from at- 
tending mattins, or a ſtrict obſervation of any other of their rules. 


Hence alſo we learn the reaſon of the cure of this diſeaſe by | JUB1L vs is alſo extended to any man a hundred years old; 


lixivial waſhes, baths, and ointments made of ſalts, ſulphurs, 
mercury, Ge. - theſe being very powerful in killing the ver- | 
min lodged in the cavities of the skin, which ſcratching will 
never do; they being too minute to be caught under the nails. 


And if in practice it is found that this diſeaſe, after it ſeemed JU D Auricula. See the article AURICULA. 


and to a poſſeſſion, or preſcription for fifty years. Si ager 
non invenietur in ſcriptione, inguiratur de ſenicribus, quantum 
temporis fuit cum altero, & fi ſub certo jubilzo manſit, ſine 


vituperatione maneat in æternum. 


to be cured by unction, frequently returns again; this is ea- TUDAICUS Lapis, a grey, ſoft, brittle ſtone, in form of a 


fily accounted for; ſince, though the ointment may mY killed} acorn, having lines drawn regularly on its furface, as if they 
all the living creatures, Le it may not, poſſibly, have de- were turned. 
ſtroyed all their eggs laid, as it were, in the neſts of the] It is of ſome uſe in phyſic; being ſuppoſed to be endued 
skin; from which they afterwards breed again, and renew the | with a lithonthriptic power; and therefore applied to diſ- 
diſtemper.. e IIIIIII folve the ſtone in the bladder. See LiTHonTHRIPTIC. 
| | \ | | JUDAISM, 


JUDAISM, the religious doctrines, and rites of the Jews. 

' 'Fudaiſm was warranted by divine authority, being delivered 
to that people immediately from heaven ; it was, however, 
but a temporary diſpenſation, and was to give way, at leaſt 
the ceremonial part of it, at the coming of the Mefſias. — 
For a compleat ſyſtem of Judaiſm, ſee the books of Moſes. 
Fudaiſm was antiently divided into ſeveral ſects; the princi- 

whereof were the Phariſees, Sadduces, and Eſſenians. See 

HARISEE, SADDUCES, Oc, : 

At preſent there are but two ſets among the Jews, viz. the 
Caraites, who admit of no rule of religion, but the law writ- 
ten by Moſes ; and the Rabbini/ts, who add to the law, 
the traditions pt the Talmud, See CARAITE, and RAB- 
BINIST, | | 
It has been obſerved, that Fudaiſm, of all other religions, is 
that which is the moſt rarely abjured. — In the 18th of Ed- 


ward I. the parliament granted the king a fifteenth for the 


expulſion of Judaiſm. 
In England, formerly, the Jews and all their goods belonged 
to the chief lord where they lived, and he had ſuch. abſolute 
property in them, that he might ſell them; for they had not 
liberty to remove to another lord without leave. Mat. Paris 
tell us, that Henry III. fold the Jews to earl Richard his 
brother for a term of years, that quos rex excoriaverat, comes 
eviſceraret.. J 

© They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living and 
dying, for they had proper judges and courts wherein their 
cauſes were tried, and they wore a badge on their breaſt over 


their clothes in ſhape of a table, and were fined if they ſtir- 


red abroad without ſuch badges. They were never buried 


in the country, but brought up to London, and interred With- 


out the walls, | | 
TUDGE, an officer appointed by the fovereign powers of any 
* country, to diſtribute that juſtice to their ſubjects which they 
cannot adminiſter in perſon. See JUSTICE. 


The character of judge is a part of the regal authority, where- 


of the king diveſts himſelf, See KING. 


The chief function of judges is for the trial of cauſes both 


civil and criminal. See TRIAL. | 
The Engliſh judges are choſen out of the ſergeants at law 
and are conſtituted by letters patent, Their commiſſions are 
; bounded with this limitation, Facturi quod ad juſtitiam per- 
tinet ſecundum legem & conſuetudinem Angliæ; and at their 
creation they take an oath, that they will indifferently mini- 
ſter juſtice to all them that ſhall have any ſuit, or plea before 
them ; and this they will not forbear to do, though the king 
by his letters, or by expreſs word of mouth, ſhould com- 
mand the contrary. | | 
The judges have ſalaries from the king, beſides conſiderable 
perquiſites; and theſe ſalaries granted them, guamdiu bene ſe 
geſſerint, to keep them free and independent of the court. 
See JUSTICES. 
Linerent JUDGE. See the article ITINER ANT. | 
Jopox, in ſcripture, is applied to certain eminent perſons cho- 
ſen by God himſelf to govern the Jews, from the time of 
Joſhua, till the eftabliſhment of the kings. | 
The Hebrews were governed by fifteen judges, for the ſpace 
of 340 years, viz. from the time of Othniel their firſt, to 
that of Heli their laſt judge. 
The judges were not ordinary magiſtrates, but appointed by 
God on extraordinary occaſions, as, to head the armies, to 
deliver the people from their enemies, &c.—Salian has obſerv- 
ed, that they not only preſided in the courts of juſtice, but 
were alſo at the head of the councils, the armies, and of every 
"thing that concerned the government of the ſtate ; though 
they never aſſumed the title either of princes, governors, or 
the like. | | 
In ſome reſpects they reſembled kings, viz. 19. In that their 
authority was given them for life, and not for a limited time. 
29. They ruled alone, and without any dependancy, which 
occaſioned Joſephus to call their ſtate monarchical, .. 
Salian remarks ſeven points wherein they differed from kings. 
19, They were not hereditary, 29. They had no abſolute 
power of life and death, but only according to the Jaws, and 
dependently of them. 39. They never undertook war at their 
own pleaſure, but only when they were commanded by God, 
or called to it by the people. 4%. They exacted no tribute. 
5%. They did not ſucceed each other immediately, but after 
the death of one there was frequently an interval of ſeveral 
years ere a ſucceſſor was appointed. 6. They did not uſe 
the enſigns of ſovereignty the ſcepter or diadem. 7%. They 
had no authority to make any laws, but were only to take 
care of the obſcrvation of the laws of Moſes. 
JonGEes, or Bock of JuDGEs, is a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the judges, whereof we 
have been ſpeaking. | 
The author is not known: It is probable the work did not 
come from any ſingle hand, being rather a collection of ſeve- 
ral little hiſtories, which at firſt were ſeparate, but were after- 
wards collected by Efdras, or Samuel, into a ſingle volume; 
and, in all likelihood, were taken from the antient journals, 
annals, or memoirs, compoſed by the ſeveral judges, 


\ 


Wh 
| 


JUDGMENT, a faculty of the ſoul, 


and Soul. 


| 


the relation between two, or more, “ le 17 
Thus, when we judge that the ſun is greater than the ... 

the underſtanding firſt compares the 3 1 2 3 
the moon, and finding the idea of the ſun greater 8 
of the moon, the will perſectly acquieſces in that percepti ; 
nor puts the mind upon any farther enquiry, See . ig 
It is not the underſtanding then that Judges, as is ordinarily 


thought; judgments and reaſonings, on the part of the under- 


2 are but More perceptions ; it is the will alone that 
Juages, by acquieſcing in what is repreſent | 
derttanding. See WII I, &c, at pads logs 
The only difference then between perception, judement. : 

Or t 
reaſoning, ſo far as the 9 3 = 
is this, that it perceiyes thing ſimply, without any relation 
to any other thing, in a ſimple perception; that it perceives 
the relations between two or more things, in Judgments ; and 
laſtly, that it perceives the relations that are between the re- 
lations of things, in reaſonings; ſo that all the operations of 
the underſtanding are in effect no more than pure perceptions, 


See PERCEPTION, and RE As0NING. 


Thus, when we perceive, for inſtance, twice - or 4, this is 


no more than a ſimple perception; when we judge that twice 


2 are 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the underſtanding does no 


more than barely perceive the relation of equality that is be- 


tween twice 2 and 4, or of inequality between twice 2 and * 
Further, reaſon conſiſts in perceiving the relation, not be- 
tween two or more things, for that would be a judgment, 
but of two or more relations of two or more things. Thus, 
when I conclude, that 4 being leſs than 6, twice 2 being 4, 
are by conſequence leſs than 6; I perceive not only the rela- 
tion of inequality between 2 and 4, and 6, (for this were 
only a judgment) but alſo: the relation of inequality between 
the relation of twice 2 and 4, and. the relation between 4 
and 6; which conſtitutes a reaſoning. The underſtanding 
therefore only perceives, and it is the will that judges, and 
reaſons, in aſſenting voluntarily to what the underſtanding re- 
preſents. See REASON, and UNDERSTANDING. - 
Indeed, when the things which we conſider appear clear, 
and perfectly evident, it ſeems as if it were not voluntarily 
that the mind conſents to them; whence we are led to think, 
that it is not the will, but the underſtanding that judges of 
them. — But to clear this point, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the things which we conſider, never appear entirely evident 
till the underſtanding has examined them on all ſides, and has 
perceived all the relations neceſſary to judge of them; whence 
it happens, that the will not being able to will any thing 
without knowledge, cannot a& on the underſtanding ; that 
is, cannot deſire it to repreſent any thing new in its object, 
as having already viewed it on all ſides that have any re- 
lation to the queſtion in hand. It is obliged then to reſt in 
what has been already repreſented, and to ceaſe to agitate and 
diſturb it any farther ; in which ceſſation it is, that judgment 
conſiſts. | | | 

This reſt or judgment, then, not being free when things are 
in their laſt evidence, we are apt to imagine, that it is not 
the effect of the will. So long as there is any thing obſcure 
in the ſubje that we conſider, or that we are not fully ſa- 


tisfied that we have diſcovered every thing neceſſary. to re- 


ſolve the queſtion, as it happens in moſt of thoſe things that 
are difficult, and that contain various relations; we remain 
at liberty not to acquieſce : the will may. command the un- 
derſtanding to purſue its enquiries further, and to make new 
diſcoveries ; whence it is, that we are more ready to allow 
the judgments formed on theſe ſubjects to be voluntary. 

Moſt philoſophers, however, maintain, that even the judg- 
ments which we form on obſcure things are not voluntary; 
and will have our conſenting to the truth to be an ac- 
tion of the underſtanding, , which they call aſſent, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from our.conſenting to goodneſs, which they attri- 
bute to the will, and call it conſent, See ASSENT, c. 

But their error is owing to this, that in our preſent ſtate, we 
frequently ſee things to be evidently true, without the leaſt 
reaſon to doubt of them; in which caſe the will is not at 
liberty either to give or refuſe her aſſent : but it is not ſo in 
matters of goodneſs ; there being nothing, which we do not 
know ſome reaſon: for forbearing to love. So that we here 
perceive a manifeſt indifference, and are fully convinced, that 
when we love any thing, even God, for inſtance, we uſe 
our liberty, and do it voluntarily. But the uſe we make of 
our liberty is not ſo apparent, when we conſent to the truth, 
eſpecjally when it appears perfectly evident: And this leads us 
to think, that our conſent to truth, that is, our judgment, 
is not voluntary; as if an action, to be voluntary, muſt be 
indifferent; as if the bleſſed above did not love God volun- 
tarily, becauſe they cannot be diverted from it by any other 
thing; nor we conſent freely to this evident propoſition, that 
twice 2 are 4, becauſe we — no appearance of reaſon to 
diſſuade us from it. See LIBERTY, TRUTH, FREEDOM, Cc. 


JuDGMENT, in a legal ſenſe, a ſentence or deciſion pronoun- 


ced by authority df a king, or other power, either by their 
| _ 


* 


own mouth, or by that of their judges and officets, whom 
appoint to adminiſter juſtice in their ſtead. See JUsTICE, 
SENTENCE. | 
Of- judgments, ſome are definitive, others only preparatory, 
proviſional or interlocutory. See DEFINITIVE,” INTER- 
LOCUTORY, Sc. | | "4: 
The antient words of judgment are very ſignificant, confide- 
ratum eſt, &c. becauſe judgment is ever given by the court 
upon conſideration had of the record and matter before them, 
In every judgment there ought to be three perſons, actor, 
reus, and judex ; plaintiff, or proſecutor, 
judge. See PLAINTIFF, Oc. 


JuDGMENT of God. Jupicium Dei. 


Aſigning falſe JUDGMENT. ASSIGNING, 
aſs of JUDGMENT. See < Mass. 
Arreſt of JUDGMENT... ARREST. 


Villainous JUDGMENT. VIiLLAINOUS. _. 
JUDICATURE, the quality, or profeſſion of thoſe who 
adminiſter juſtice. See JUSTICE. | | 

In which ſenſe judicature is a kind of prieſthood. —In France 
offices of judicature are venal. See OFFICE. 
JuDICATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the extent of the juriſdic- 
tion of a judge, and the court wherein he ſits to render juſtice. 
JU DICE. —-Coram non Jupick. See Coram. 


JUDICIAL. EXTRAJUDICIAL. 
Jupicr AL Aſtrology. _ the article < ASTROLOGY, 
WEIT. 


Jupiciar Writs. : 
JUDICIALIS Lex. See the article Lex, 


JUDICIARY Afrolbogy.y 1 . 1. (ASTROLOGY. 
Joupiciary Depoſer. * See the article IDE Tostr. 


JUDICIO Falſ. See the article FA LSoo. 

JUDICIUM Dea*®, JupGMENT of God, was a term an- 
tiently applied to all extraordinary trials of ſecret crimes ; 

as thoſe by arms, and ſingle combat, thoſe by fire or red-hot 
plow-ſhares, by plunging the arm in boiling water, or the 
whole body in cold water, in hopes God would work a mi- 
racle, rather than ſuffer truth and innocence to periſh, See 
TRIAI, PuURGaATION, Ec. | 

Si ſuper defendere no 
ret de eo juſtitia. 15 
Theſe cuſtoms were a long time kept up, even among Chriſ- 
tians, and are ſtill in uſe in ſome nations. See ORDEAL, 
WATER, ComBaT, DUEL, CHAMPION, Cc. 

Trials of this ſort were uſually held in churches, in preſence 
of the biſhops, prieſts, and ſecular judges, after three days 
faſting, confeſſion, communion, and a world of adjurations 
and ceremonies, deſcribed at large by Du Cange. 

Jupicivm Afiſe. See the article Ass 1s A. | 

JUGULAR, among anatomiſts, is applied to certain veins 
of the neck, which terminate in the ſubclavians. See Vein. 

The jugular veins are two on each fide; the one external, 
receiving the blood from the face, and the external parts of the 

head; the other internal, which receives the blood from the 
brain.—See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 6. litt. ii. Ul, 

JUGULAR is alſo applied to certain glands of the neck, in the 
ſpaces between the muſcles, 3 
The jugular glands are in number ſourteen, and are of dif- 
ferent figures, ſome larger, others leſs; they are faſtened to 
each other by certain membranes and veſſels; and their ſub- 
ſtance is like that of the maxillaries. 

They ſeparate a lympha, which is conveyed by thoſe veſſels 
to the adjacent muſcles. —It is an obſtruction in thoſe glands 
which occaſions the kings- evil. Dionis. See EvII. 

JUICE, a liquid ſubſtance, which makes part of the compo- 


ſition of plants; being diffuſed among all the ſolid parts, and 


ſerving for their nutriment and growth. See PLANT. 
The juice, or ſap, is that to plants, which blood is to animals. 
See SAP, and BLoop, 

There are juices of divers kinds, aqueous, vinows, oleaginous, 
gummous, reſinous, and bituminous ; and of all taſtes, and co- 
 Jours. See Gum, Resin, OII, Ce. | 

Dr. Lifter obſerves, that moſt juices of plants coagulate ; 
whether they be ſuch as are drawn from the wounds of a 
plant, or ſuch as ſpontaneouſly exſude ; and that he has made 
curds, and cakes of the jurces of a great number of plants ; 
he adds, that as the juices of plants ſeem to be compounded 
and mixed of liquors of different kinds; it is probable, if the 
caſeous part be narcotic, for inſtance, the whey may not be 


fo ; or the one may be hurtful, and the other a good and uſe- 


ful medicament. . 


Juice is alſo applied to ſeveral, and even to all, the fluids or hu- 
mours in an animal body. SeeFr uid, HumouR, and Bop v. 

Nervous JUICE, is a liquor, which, according to ſome phy ſi- 
cians, is found in the canals of the nerves, whence it takes its 
name. Gliſſon, Wharton, and Willis, were the firſt who 
made mention of the nervous juice ; they take it to be a 
kind of vehicle for the animal ſpirits, ſerving to prevent their 
diffipating too haſtily ; and think it alſo ſerves to nouriſh the 
parts of the body : but a great part of our modern phyſicians 

deny the exiſtence of this juice. See Nerve, SPIRIT, Ec. 

Pancreatic JUICE, is a liquor ſeparated in the glands of the 
pancreas. See PANCREAS, and PANCREATIC, 


defendant, and 


7t, judicio Dei cil. aqua vel ferro fie-| 


Joker is alſo applied to the vapours, and bumidities incloſed in 
the earth. | 2 


Thus cryſtal is ſaid to be formed of a lapidific juice; metal: 
are generated of vapours and juices, condenſed in the earth. 
See CRYSTAL, STONE; METAL, Er. pai 

JUJUBS, Juju, Zizypbæ, the fruit of a tree of the ſame 
name, growing very common in Italy, and Provence. 

The 7ujubs are about the ſize of a plumb, oval; red with- 
out, yellow within, of a ſweet, very commonly vinous taſte : 
they are pectoral and aperitive, ſoften the acrimoriy of the 
humours, and promote a diſcharge by ſputation. . 

In the general, they have much the ſame virtues with figs, 
and are uſed in much the ſame intentions. See F16. 

Pliny tells us, that Sextus Papinius brought the firſt jujubs 
from Syria, and truffles from Africa, towards the end of Au- 
guſtus's reign. . 

JULEP, or Jur Ar, JuLAP1vm, in pharmacy, an eaſy, a- 
greeable, extemporaneous potion, preſcribed to ſick — bl 3 
uſually compoſed of diſtilled waters, or light decoctions, fre- 
quently ſweetned with ſugar, or proper ſy rops. | 

The word, according to Menage, is derived from the Arabic; 
giulep, or rather from the Greek, CzAxTiov. Olearius derives 
it from gulap, a Perſian word, ſignifying r9/e-water. 

It is ſometimes uſed as the ordinary drink in certain diſeaſes, 

but more uſually as a vehicle for other forms of medicines z 
ſerving chiefly to dilute, to correct the peccant humours,reſtore 
the declining force of the heart, and promote ſleep. 

JULIAN Tear *. See the article Julian YEAR. . 

* The Julian is the old account of the year, ſtill in uſe among 
us in England. It is ſo called from its founder Julius Czar; 
and by that name is diſtinguiſhed from the new, or Gregorian 
account, uſed in moſt parts of Europe. 


JUL1an Period. See the article Julian PER1oD. 
The Julian period is ſo called, as being adapted to the Julian 
year, See YEAR. | 
It is made to commence before the creation of the world, 
and that more or leſs, according to the hypotheſis that is fol- 
lowed. Its principal advantage conſiſts in this, that the ſame 
years of the cycles of the ſun, moon, and indiction, belong- 
ing to any year of this period, will never fall together again 
till after the expiration of 7980 years; which, according to 
the received opinions, will ſcarce happen before the conſum- 
mation of all things. The firſt year of the Chriſtian æra, 
in all our ſyſtems of chronology, is always the 4714th of 
the Julian period. 

To find what year of the Julian period any given year of 
Chriſt anſwers to: To the given year of Chriſt add 4713, 
(becauſe ſo many years of the Fulian period were expired 
before A. D. i.) and the ſum gives the year of the Julian 
period ſought. 3 
For inſtance, I would know what year of the Julian period 
A. D. 1720 anſwers to. Now 17204713 86433, the 
year ſought of the Julian period. 1 | 
On the contrary, having the year of the Julian period given, 
to find what year of Chriſt anſwers thereto : From the year 
of the Julian period given, ſubtract 4713, and the reſidue 
will be the year ſought. 
For inſtance, I would know what year of Chriſt anſwers to 
the Fulian period 6433 ; wherefore, 6433 — 4713 = 1720, 
the year ſought. _ 885 | 
If the year of the Julian period given be leſs than 4713, 
then ſubtract the ſame from 4714 (which is the year of the 
Julian period that anſwers to the year of Chriſt i.) and the 
reſidue will ſhew how long before (the beginning of the com- 
mori computation from the nativity of) Chriſt, the given 
year of the Julian period was. 
For inſtance, the city of Rome is ſaid to have been built 
F. P. 3960, I would know how long it was built before 
Chriſt? Now 4714 — 3966 = 754, Wherefore Rome was 
built 754 years before Chriſt, A 
ULIAN Calendar. ALENDAR, 

pops: Epocha. I See the article EPoCHA. | 

IULUS*®, IOTAOE, an antient hymn ſung by the Greeks, 
and after them by the Romans, during the time of their har- 
veſt, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus ; to render thoſe dei- 
ties propitious. 

* The word is 
a ſheaf. 
This hymn was ſometimes alſo called demetrulus or deme- 
triulus, that is, Tulus of Ceres. ; 

JuLvs is alſo a name which botaniſts give to thoſe worm-like 
tufts, or palms (as they are called in willows) which, at 
the beginning of the year, grow out, and hang pendulous 
down from hazels, walnut-trees, oaks, cheſnut-trees, mul- 
berry- trees, aſhes, &c. popularly called catiins. Ste CAr- 
KIN. 

Mr. Ray takes them for collections of the ſtamina of the 
flowers of the tree, becauſe in fertile trees and plants they 
have abundance of ſeminal veſſels, and ſeed-pods ; which opi- 
nion is adopted by Bradley, who makes them to be the male 
bloſſoms, and to ſerve to impregnate the rudiments of the 


derived from the Greek 8A©-, whence 1A ©, 
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fruit, or female bloſſoms, * appear on the ſame trees, 
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vr others of the ſame ſort. See PLANT, and GENERA- 
TION. 

JULY *, the ſeventh month of the year; during which the ſun 
enters the ſign Leo. See MonTH, YEAR, &c. | 
The word is derived from the Latin Julius, the firname of | 
C. Cæſar the dictator, who was born in it. Mark Antony 
firſt gave this month the name Fu/y, which before was called | 
uintilis, as being the fifth month of the year, in the old Ro- 
man calendar eſtabliſhed by Romulus, which begun in the 
month of March. — For the ſame reaſon, Auguſt was called 
Sextilis, and September, October, November, and December, 

ſtill retain the name of their firſt rank. 


Quæ ſequitur, numero turba notata ſus. Ovid. Faſt. | 


On the 19th day of this month the dog-days are commonly 
ſuppoſed to begin ; when, according to Hippocrates and Pliny, 
the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs go mad, the bile is in- 
creaſed and irritated, and all animals decline and languiſh, &c. 
See CANICULAR, TY | 
JUNCTURE, any joint, or cloſing of two bodies. See 
JoinT, ARTICULATION, and DIARTHROSIS. ; 
JUNE , the ſixth month of the year; during which the ſun | 
enters the ſign of Cancer. See MonTH, and YEAR. 
* 'The word come from the Latin Junius, which ſome derive 
1 Funone. Ovid, in the 6th of his Faſti, makes the goddeſs 
Junius d noftro nomine nomen habet. 
Others rather derive it 2 junioribus, this being for young peo- 
ple, as the month of May was for old ones. 5 
Junius eft juvenum, qui fuit ant? ſenum. 
In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice. See SorsTICE. 
JUNIPER Berries, the fruit of the ſhrub juniperus; much 
uſed in medicine, | 
Etmuller had a vaſt opinion of juniper berries : The rob made 
of the expreſſed juice of the green berries, has been called the 
theriaca Germanorum ; ſo much are they eſteemed by that na- 
tion for their alexipharmic qualities. | 
They are certainly carminative; but their moſt remarkable 
properties are in ſcouring the viſcera, and particularly the reins 
and urinary paſſages, as all of the turpentine kind do. 
The wood of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phy ſic: 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears the lungs, 
provokes the menſes, and removes obſtructions of the viſcera : 
It is farther ſaid to be ſudorific, cephalic, and hyſteric. — | 
From it they draw a ſpirit, a tincture, an elixir, extract, and 
a rataha. | 
It is ſaid it will laſt an hundred years without corrupting ; the 
chymiſts add, that a coal of juniper, covered with aſhes of 
the ſame kind, will keep on fire an entire year, 3 
JUN TA, called alſo Jux ro, and JuncTo, a council or 
company of ſeveral perſons meeting for the diſpatch of any 
buſineſs. 
'The term is particularly uſed in the Spaniſh, and Portugueſe 
affairs. — On the death of Charles II. king of Spain, the 
kingdom was governed, during the abſence of Philip V. by a 
unta. | | 
Tu Portugal they have three conſiderable janta's; the junta | 
of commerce, that of the three e/tates, and that of tobacco. — 
The firſt was eſtabliſhed by king John IV. this is a council 
of marine. The ſame king aſſembled the ſtates of his king- 


dom to create the tribunal of the junta of the three eſtates. | 


King Peter II. created the junta of tobacco in 1675, it con- 
ſiſts of a preſident and fix counſellors. | 
IVORY, the tooth, or tusk of an elephant, growing on 

each ſide of his trunk, ſomewhat in form of an horn. See 

TooTH. | | 

Ivory is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the | 

fineneſs of its grain when wrought. — Dioſcorides ſays, that 

by boiling it the ſpace of fix hours with the root of man- 
dragoras, it becomes ſo ſoft and tractable, that one may ma- 
nage it as he pleaſes. See DYING. 

The ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, and that of the iſland of A- 

chem, have this peculiarity, that they never become yellow, 

as thoſe of the Terra firma and Eaſt-Indies do; on which ac- 
count the former are much dearer. 

Black TvoRy, is the native ivory burnt, and taken out in leaves 
or ſhivers when become black, It is ground with water, 
and made up into little cakes or troches, uſed by the painters. 
See BLACK. | 

JUPITER, in mythology, &c. See the article Gop. 

Flamen of JUeITER. See the article FL amen, and DiaL1s. 

JuPrTER, &, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior planets, re- 


* 


markable for its brightneſs; which, by its proper motion, ſeems | 


to revolve round the earth in about twelve years. See PLANET, 
Jupiter is ſituate between Saturn and Mars: It has a rotation 
round its ownaxis in 9 hours, 56 minutes; and a periodical 
revolution round the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 200 g". 

Fupiter is the biggeſt of all the planets: its diameter to that 
of the ſun appears, by aſtronomical obfervations, to be as 
1077 is to 10000; to that of Saturn as, 1077 to 889, to 
that of the earth as 1077 to 104, The force of gravity on 
its ſurface is to that on the ſurface of the ſun, as 797,15 1s to 
10000; to that of Saturn, as 797,15 to 534,337; to that of 


\ 


will have four different kinds of months, and the 1 


the earth, as 797,15 to 407,832, The i 

ter is to that of the ſun as 2 15 to . 3 ogg 
as 7404 to 6011, to that of the earth as 7404 to 3921 The 
quantity of matter contained in its body, is to that of the ſu 
- n rp to * of Saturn as 9, 248 to 52 to 
that of the earth as 9, 248 to o, o044. 

DiAME TER, c. TH | ride eee, 
The mean diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is 820 

parts, whereof the mean diſtance of the 1080 eee 
ſun is 1000, though Kepler only makes it 5196 of thoſe arts 
— M. Caſſini calculates Jupiters mean diſtance * the | 
earth to be 115,000 ſemi-diameters of the earth. — Gre- 
gory computes the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun to be 
above five times as great as that of the earth from the ſun ; 
whence he gathers, that the diameter of the, ſun; to an eye 
placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth part of what it ap- 
pears to us; and therefore his disk would be twenty-five times 
leſs, and his light and heat in the ſame proportion. See D1s-. 
TANCE, ; 

The inclination of Jupiter's orbit, that is, the angle formed 
by the plane of its orbit, with the plane of the ecliptic, is 
i deg. 20 min. His excentricity is 250; and Huygens com- 
putes his ſurface to be four hundred times as large as that of 
our earth. See INCLINATION, EXCENTRICITY, 6c, 
Jupiter is one of the ſuperior planets, that is, of the three 
which are above the ſun. Hence it has no parallax, its diſtance 
from the earth being too great, to have any ſenſible propor- 
tion to the diameter of the earth. See PARALLaAx. 
Though it be the greateſt of the planets, yet its revolution. 
about its axis is the ſwifteſt. Its polar axis is obſerved to be 
ſhorter than its equatorial diameter; and Sir Iſaac Newton. 
determines the difference to be as 8 to 9. So that its figure 
is a ſpheroid, and the ſwiftneſs of its rotation occaſions this 
ſpheroidiſm to be more ſenſible than that of any other of the 
planets. we 
Jupiter appears almoſt as large as Venus, but is not altoge- 
ther ſo bright: He is eclipſed by the moon, by the ſun, and 
even by Mars, — Hevelius is faid to have once obſerved Ju- 
piter's diameter ſeven inches, having inequalities like the 
moon. See PHASES, gi 
Jupiter has three appendages, called zones, or belts, which 
dir Haac Newton thinks are formed in his atmoſphere. — In 
thele are ſeveral maculz, or ſpots; from whoſe motion, the 
motion of Jupiter round its axis is ſaid to have been firſt 
determined. The diſcovery of which is controverted between 
Euſtachio, P. Gotignies, Caſſini, and Campani. See BzLTs, 
MacuLz, c. 8 
The four little ſtars, or moons, which move round Jupiter, 
were firſt diſcovered by Galileo, who called them the a/ira 
Medicæa; but we the ſatellites of Tupiter. See SATELLITES. 
Caſhni obſerved, that the firſt or innermoſt of theſe ſatellites was 
five ſemi-diameters of Jupiter diſtant from Jupiter itſelf, and 
made its revolution in one day, 18 hours, and 32 minutes. The 
ſecond, which is ſomewhat greater, he found eight diameters diſ- 
tant trom Jupiter, and its revolution 3 days, 13 hours, and 12 
minutes. T he third, which is the greateſt of all, is diſtant 
from Fupiter 13 ſemi-diameters, and finiſhes its courſe in 7 
days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes. The laſt, which is the leaſt 
of all, is diſtant from Jupiter 23 ſemi-diameters ; its period 
is 16 days, 18 hours, and g minutes. 

Theſe four moons muſt make a pleaſing ſpectacle to the inha- 


bitants of Jupiter, if it be true there are any; for ſome- 


times they riſe all together; ſometimes they are all together in 
the meridian, ranged one under another; and ſometimes all ap- 
pear in the horizon. Add, that they frequently undergo eclipſes, 
the obſervations whereof are found of eſpecial uſe in deter- 


mining the longitude. Caſſini has made tables for calculating 


the immerſions and emerſions of Fupiter's firlt ſatellite, See 
EcLIPSE, LONGITUDE, &c. 


Comparative Aſtronomy of JUP1TER.—The day and night are 


of the ſame length in Fupiter all over his ſurface, viz. five 
hours each; the axis of his diurnal rotation being nearly at 
right angles to the plane of his annual orbit. See Dax. 

Though there be four primary planets below Jupiter, yet 


an eye placed on his ſurface would never perceive any 


of them; unleſs, perhaps, as ſpots paſting over the ſun's 
disk, when they happen to come between the eye and the 
ſun. — The parallax of the ſun, viewed from Jupiter, will 
ſcarce be ſenſible, no more than that of Saturn, neither be- 
ing much above 20 ſeconds; ſo that the ſun's apparent dia- 
meter in Jupiter will not be above fix minutes, The outer- 
moſt of Jupiter's ſatellites will appear almoſt as big as the 
moon does to us, viz. five times the diameter, and 25 times 
the disk of the ſun. — Dr. Gregory adds, that an aſtrono- 
mer in Jupiter would cafily diſtinguiſh two kinds of planets, 
four nearer him, vis. the ſatellites, and two, viz. the Sun 
and Saturn, more remote. The former, however, will fall 
vaſtly ſhort of the ſun in brightneſs, notwithſtanding the 
great diſproportion in the diftances and apparent magnitudes. 


From theſe four different moons, the inhabitants of 1 2 
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of moons in their year will not be leſs than 4500. eee 
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moons are eclipſed as often as, | being in oppoſition to the ſun, 


they fall within the ſhadow of Jupiter; and again, as oft. as 
being in conjunction with the ſun, they project their ſhadows 
to Jupiter, they make an eclipſe of the ſun to an eye placed 
in that part of Jupiter where the ſhadow falls. But in re- 
gard the orbits of theſe ſatellites are in a plane which is in- 
clined to, or makes an angle with the plane of Jupiter's or- 
bit, their eclipſes become central, when the ſun is in one of 
the nodes of theſe ſatellites; and when out of this poſition, 
the eclipſes may be total, though not central, becauſe the 
breadth of Fupiter's ſhadow is nearly decuple to that of the 
| breadth of any of the ſatellites ; and the apparent diameter of 
any of theſe moons is nearly quintuple the apparent diameter 
of the ſun. It is owing to this remarkable inequality of dia- 
meters, and the ſmall inclination the plane of the orbits of 
the ſatellites has to the plane of Jupiter's orbit, that in each 
revolution their happen eclipſes both of the ſatellites and of 
the ſun ; though the ſun be at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
nodes. Further, the inferior among theſe ſatellites, even 
when the ſun is at its greateſt diſtance from the nodes, will 
occaſionally eclipſe and be eclipſed by the ſun to an inhabitant 
of Jupiter; though the remoteſt of them, in this caſe, eſcapes 
falling into Fupiter's ſhadow, and Jupiter into his, for two 
years together. To this it may be added, that one of theſe 
ſatellites ſometimes eclipſes another; where the phaſis muſt be 
different, nay frequently oppoſite to that of the ſatellite falling 
into the ſhadow of Us wo juſt mentioned ; for in this the 
eaſtern limb immerges firſt, and the weſtern immerges laſt ; 
but in the others it is juſt the reverſe. Tr 
The ſhadow of Jupiter, though it reaches far beyond its ſa- 
tellites, yet falls ſhort of any other planet; nor could any o- 
ther planet, Saturn alone excepted, be immerged in it, even 
though it were infinite. Indeed, Zupiter's ſhadow could not 
reach Saturn, unleſs Fupiter's diameter were half that of the 
ſun ; whereas, in effect, it is not one ninth of it. 
The courſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, and their various eclipſes, 
would render navigation very ſure and eaſy on the globe of 
Jupiter. Even we, at this diſtance, can make very good uſe 
of them; thoſe eclipſes being found one of our beſt means for 
determining the longitude at ſea. See LON OITU PDE. 


JueIiTER, among alchymiſts, ſignifies the philoſophers gold. | 


See GOLD. 129 E 
The gentlemen of this profeſſion apply every thing to their 
art which the mythologiſts mention of the god Jupiter, pre- 

- tending, that the antient fables are to be underſtood in a figu- 


rative ſenſe: for inſtance, Jupiter is the maſter of the gods; 


and gold, ſay they, is the moſt precious of metals. Mercury | 


is the ambaſſador of Jupiter; and this ſhows with how much 
_ eaſe Mercury inſinuates into every thing. Jupiter holds the 
thunderbolt as his ſcepter; which evidently points out the 
external ſulphur uſed in projection. Jupiter has the heavens 
for his ordinary habitation; this ſhews him volatile, dry, and 
hot. The debauches of Jupiter, who ſought for pleaſure in 
the low, but prolific and fruitful earth, diſcover, ſay they, 
its fecundity; and that gold might be made, were the way 
of preparing it diſcovered. In a word, Jupiter is the fon of 
Saturn, which ſhews ſome reſemblance between the qualities 
of gold and lead. See GOLD, SATURN, LEAD, &c. 
JURATAM. — Aſſiſa cadit in juratam. See ASSISA, 
JURATI. See the article JuRATsS. | 
Non ponendo in JURA TIS. See the article Nox ponendds. 
JURATS, Jux Art, magiſtrates in the nature of aldermen, 
for the government of ſeveral corporations, See ALDER MAN, 
Thus we meet with the mayor and jurats of Maidſtone, 
Rye, Winchelſea, Cc. — So Jerſey has a bailiff and twelve 
jurais, or ſworn aſſiſtants, to govern the iſland. 2 
JURE. — De Jux k. See DE Facro, and Poss Ess iox. 
uo JURE. See the article Quo Fare. | 
RIDICI Dies. See the article DI Es. 
JURISCONSULTUS, or JuxtconsuLTUs, ICTus, 
among the Romans, was a perſon learned in the law; a 
maſter of the Roman juriſprudence ; who was conſulted on the 
interpretation of the laws, and cuſtoms, and the difficult points 
in law-ſuits. See CiviL-Law. 
The fiſteen books of the Digeſt were compiled wholly from 
the anſwers, or reports of the antient juriſconſulti. T ribo- 
nianus, in deſtroying the two thouſand volumes from whence 
the Code and Digeſt were taken, has deprived the public of a 
world of things, which would have given them light into 
the office of the antient juriſconſulti. See Cop, and Di- 
GEST, 
We ſhould ſcarce have known any thing beyond their bare 
names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the ſecond century, 
taken care to preſerve ſome circumſtances of their office, 
The Roman juriſconſulti ſeem to have been the ſame with 
our chamber-counſellors, who arrived at the honour of being 
conſulted, through age and experience, but never pleaded at 
the bar. Their pleading advocates, or lawyers, never became 
Juriſconſulti. See ADVOCATE. 
In the times of the commonwealth, the aduocati had by much 
the more honourable employment, as being in the ready way 
to attain to the higheſt preterments. They then deſpiſed the 


JUR 


Juriſconſulti, calling them in deriſion  formularii and Iegulzr, 
as having invented certain forms, and monoſyllables, in order 
to give their anſwers the greater appearance of gravity and. 
myſtery. But in proceſs of time they became ſo much e- 
ſteemed, that they were called prudentes and ſapientes, and the 
emperors appointed the judges to follow their advice. Au- 
guſtus advanced them to be public officers of the empire; ſo 
that they were no longer confined to the petty counſels of 
private perſons. 
Bern. Rutilius has written the lives of the moſt famous ju- 
riſconſulti, who have lived within theſe 2000 years. 
JURISDICTION, a power, or authority which a man 
has to do juſtice in caſes of complaint made before him. 


the other ſecular. | 

Secular JURISDICTION, belongs to the king and his juſtices, or 
delegates, See JUSTICE, Cour, e. 7, | 

Eccleſiaſtical JURI8DICTION, belongs to biſhops, and their de- 

putics. See BisHoP, OFFICIAL, &c, 

Biſhops, Sc. have two kinds of Juriſdiction, the one inter- 
nal, Which is exerciſed over the conſcience in things purely 
ſpiritual; and this they are ſuppoſed rachold immediately of 
God : The other contentious, Which is a Privilege ſome princes 
have given them of terminating diſputes between eccleſiaſtics, 
and laymen. See CONTENTIOUs, _{ + | 

JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of What is juſt and un- 
juſt, or ot the laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, &c. neceſſary 
for the doing of juſtice, See Law. be 
Civil juriſprudence, is that of the Roman law; canonical, that 
of the canon law; feudal, that of fees. See CIVIL, CANON, 
FEUDAL, &c, | « 

JUROR, JuRarTo, in a legal ſenſe, are one of thoſe twenty- 
ſour, or twelve men, who are ſworn to deliver truth upon 
ſuch evidence as ſhall be given them touching any matter in 
queſtion, See JURY, and VERDICT. | 
Ihe puniſhment of petty jurors attainted of giving a verdict 
contrary to evidence, willingly, is very ſevere. See AT- 
TAINT, 

Challenge to the Ju RORS. See the article CHALLENGE. | 

JURY, in common law, ſignifies twenty-four, or twelve 

men, ſworn to enquire of a matter of fact, and declare the 

truth, upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching 
the matter in queſtion. See JUROR, and EN GUEST. 


the accuſed; and if he be a fareigner, he may demand a jury 
half foreigners and half Engliſhmen. ; 

There are ordinarily thirty- ſix impannelled, whereof, in cri- 
minal caſes, the perſon accuſed has the liberty to challenge or 
ſet aſide twenty-four, and to pick out twelve at his pleaſure. 
— Theſe twelve are preſent at the trial, after which they 


be ſhut up without fire or candle, victuals or drink, till ſuch 


that the defendant is either guilty of the charge laid againſt 
him, or not guilty, Upon which, the judge paſſes the ſen- 
tence preſcribed by the Jaw. 

In England there are three forts of trials, viz. one by par- 
liament, another by battle, and a third by afſize, or jury. See 
TRIAIL, ComBar, Ce. | 

The trial by aſſize (be the action civil or criminal, public or 
private, perſonal or real) is referred for the fact to a jury, 
and as they find it, ſo paſſes the judgment. See Ass1ZE. 
This Jury is not only uſed in circuits of juſtices errant, but 
alfo in other courts and matters of office : But though it ap- 
pertains to moſt courts of the common law, yet it is moſt 
remarkable in the half year courts of the juſtices errant, com- 
monly called the great afſizes, and in the quarter-ſefſions : 
and in them it is moſt ordinarily called a jury: In other 
courts it is uſually called an ingueſt, and in the court-baron, a 
Jury of the homage. See ENQUEST. | 
In the general aſſize there are uſually many juries, becauſe. 
there are a great many cauſes, both civil and criminal, com- 
monly to be tried ; whereof one is called the grand jury, 
and the reſt the petit juries ; of which, it ſeems, there 
ſhould be one in every hundred. | 
Grand JURy, conſiſts of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial gen- 
tlemen, or ſome of the better ſort of yeomen, choſen indif- 
ferently by the ſheriff out of the whole ſhire, to conſider of 
all bills of indictment preferred to the court; which they do 
either approve, by writing upon them bi/la vera; or diſallow, 
by indorſing ignoramus. See BILL, I6NORAMUs, &c. 
Such as they do approve, if they touch life and death, are far- 
ther referred to another jury, to be conſidered of, becauſe 


ment are, upon their allowance, without more ado, fined by 
the bench; except the party traverſe the indictment, or chal- 
lenge it for inſufficiency, or remove the cauſe to a higher 
court by certiorari; in which two former caſes it is referred 
to another jury, and in the latter, tranſmitted to a higher 
bar. And preſently upon the allowance of this bill, by the 
grand inqueſt, a man is ſaid to be indicted. See Inpict- 


| MENT, | 
Such 


There are two kinds of juriſdictian, the one eccleſiaſtical, | 


The jury is to be choſen out of the ſame claſs or rank with 


withdraw into a chamber by themſelves, where they are to 


time as they agree in their verdict, and declare unanimouſly - 


the caſe is of much importance; but others of lighter mo- 


| Daale Jus. See 


 Poetical JUSTICE. 1 
Temperament ad Jus rIiT IAM. See the article TEMPERA“ 


uch as they difailow, are delivered to the bench; by whom 
they are forthwith cancelled, or torn. | 
Petit Jury, conſiſts of twelve men at the leaſt, and are impan- 


nelled as well upon criminal as upon civil cauſes: thoſe that 


paſs upon offences of life and death, bring in their verdi& ei- 
ther guilty, or not guilty ; whereupon the priſoner, if he be 
found guilty, is ſaid to be convifted, and receives judgment 
and condemnation, or otherwiſe is acquitted, and ſet free. 
See TWELVE Men. | | 
'Thoſe that paſs upon civil cauſes real, are all, or fo many as 
can conveniently be had, of the ſame hundred, where the 
land or tenement in queſtion doth lie, being four at leaſt ; 
and they, upon due examination, bring in their verdi& either 
for the demandant, or tenant, 
Clerk of the JUR1Es. See the article CLERK. 
JURY-MAST, an appellation given by the ſeamen to an ex- 
temporaneous ſort of maſt, patched up of yards, or other 
pieces of timber, and ſet up in the room of a true maſt, loſt 
in a fight, or by a ſtorm. FE 
JUS, and Jux A. See the article Law, RIGHT, Cc. 
Jus Corenæ, Rig the Crown, is part of the Law of Eng- 
land, which $ in many things from the general law 
concerning the Wject. Coke on Litt. See King, PRE- 


ROGATIVE, 


3 QuALE Jus. 
Jos Toge. e article 2 TOA. 
JUST *, a ſportive kind of combat on horſeback, man a- 
ainſt man, armed with lances. See TURNAM ENT. 

* The word is by ſome derived from the French jouſte, of the 
Latin jaxta, becauſe the combatants fought near one another. 
Salmaſius derives it from the modern Greek zouſtra, or ra- 
ther TCrea, which is uſed in this ſenſe by Nicephorus Gre- 
goras. Others derive it from jaſta, which in the corrupt 
age of the Latin tongue was uſed for this exerciſe, by rea- 
ſon it was ſuppoſed a more jſ and equal combat than the 
turnament. 

Antiently, Jus and turnaments made a part of the enter- 
tainment at all ſolemn feaſts, and rejoicings. — The Spaniards 
borrowed theſe exerciſes from the Moors, and call them juego 
de cannas, reed, or cane-play. — Some take them to be the 
ſame with the ludus Trojanus, antiently practiſed by the youth 
of Rome. See TROIA. | 

The Turks uſe them till, and call them lancing the gerid. 


The difference between ju/ts and turnaments conſiſts in this, | 


that the latter is the genus, of which the former is only a 
ſpecies. Turnaments included all kinds of military ſports, 
and engagements, made out of gallantry and diverſion. — 
Juſis were thoſe particular combats where the parties were 
near each other, and engaged with lance and ſword: add, 
that the turnament was frequently. performed by a number 
of cavaliers, who fought in a body. The ju/# was a ſingle 
combat of one man againſt another. — Though the 7ſt 
were uſually made in turnaments, after a general rencounter 


of all the cavaliers, yet they were ſometimes ſingly, and in- 


o 


dependent of any turnament. See T URNAMENT. 

He who appeared for the firſt time at a jz/t, forfeited his 
helm or caſque, unleſs he had forfeited betore at a turna- 
ment. 

Jusr Appui. See the article Appui. 

JUSTICE, JusTiT1A, a conſtant deſire or inclination to 
give every one his due; or a habit by which the mind is dif- 
poſed, and determined to give every man his own. 

2 may be divided into diſtributive, commutative, and 
legal. 


 Diftributive Jus ric, is concerned in matters of government, 


and of beneficence, and is either remuneratory, or punitive : 
it obſerves an equality in dealing rewards and puniſhments, 
according to each man's condition and merit; for as actions 
are either good or evil, for the good, rewards muſt be aſ- 
ſigned ; and for the evil, puniſhments: and herein a geome- 
trical proportion is obſerved. See DISTRIBUTIVE. * 
Commutative JUSTICE, is converſant in matters of commerce, 
and in the equa} commutation or changing of things, and pro- 
ceeds according to an arithmetical equality, without any re- 
gard to perſons and circumſtances, h 


Legal JUSTICE, is that which reſides in the ſtate, or monarch, 
by whoſe power and authority the effects of commutative and 


diflributive ju/tice are frequently ſuperſeded, or ſuſpended ; 
as in a dearth of corn, if a perſon that has a ſtock by him 


will not ſell it, it ſhall be taken from him; and the like. 
Hand of JUSTICE. | 


HAND. 
Officers of JusTICE, © See the articles 3 OFFICE. 
| PoeTICAL. 


MENT. 


JusTICE, JUSTITIARIUS, is likewiſe an officer appointed 
by the king, or commonwealth, to do right by way of judg- 


ment. See JUDGE, and JUDGMENT. 


ö 
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Ol theſe ju/tices, we have various kinds in F ] 
. » * : Ia 2 2 8 
Chief Jusricꝝ of the King's-bench, is the — 1 — of 


Great Britain, and a lord by his office, — : 
chiefly to hear and beter pleas * — * _ - 
ſuch as concern offences againſt the crown, dignity | 8 

| : , 
_ the king, as treaſons, _— Ee. See King's. 
This officer was formerly not only chief ju/t; 
chief baron of the exchequer, ms. ma Ta. the re 
wards, — He uſually fat in the king's palace, and there e n 
cuted that office, formerly performed per comitem palatii ; ho 
determined, in that place, all the differences happenin . * 
2 er and other great men. | * 

e had the prerogative of being vicegerent of the ki 
whenever the king went cv eg 2 Was — mar 
to that office out of the prime nobility; but his power was 
reduced by king Richard I. and king Henry I. — His office 
is now divided, and his title changed from capitals Angliæ 

Jufticiarius, to capitalis juſticiarius ad placita, coram rere 
tenenda, or capitalis juſticiarius banci regii. a 

Chief JusTiCE of the Common-pleas, he who, with his af. 

ſiſtants, hears and determines all cauſes at the common law; 

that is to fay, all civil cauſes between common perſons 0 

well perſonal as real: and he alſo is a lord by his office. "Se 

Common-PLEas. _ | | 

JusTiCE of the Forgſt, is a lord by his office, who has power 

and authority to determine offences committed in the king's 
foreſts, &c. which are not to be determined by any other 
court, or juſtice, See FOREST. 

Of theſe there are two; whereof one has juriſdiction over all 
the foreſts on this fide Trent; and the other beyond it. 

By many antient records, it appears to be a place-of great ho- 
nour and authority, and is never beſtowed but on ſome per- 
ſon of great diſtinction.— The court where this ju/tice ſits, 
is called the ju/tice-ſeat of the fore/t. 

This is the only juſtice who may appoint a deputy ; he is al- 

fo called juice in eyre of the foreſt. | | 

JusTices in Eyre, Fuſticiari Itinerantes, or Errantes, were 
thoſe antiently ſent with commiſſion into divers counties to 


hear ſuch cauſes, eſpecially, as were termed pleas of the 


hs Of Wa tb 
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crown; and that for the eaſe of the ſubject; who muſt elſe 


have been hurried to the courts of Weſtminſter, if the cauſe 
were too high for the county courts, | PRE A 
According to ſome, theſe juſtices were ſent once in ſeven 
years, but others will have them to be ſent oftner. — Cam- 
den ſays, they were inftituted in the reign of king Henry II. 
but they appear to be of an older date. 7 
They were much like our juſtices of aſſize at this day; 
though for authority, and manner of proceeding, very diffe- 
rent. | | 
JusT1CEs of Aſixe, are ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial com- 
miſſion, to be ſent into this or that county, to take aſſizes, 
for the eaſe of the ſubjects. See AsSIZE. 

For whereas theſe actions paſs always by jury, ſo many men 
might not, without great damage and charge, he brought up 


to London; and therefore jaſtices, for this purpoſe, by com- 


miſſion particularly authorized, were ſent down to them. 
Theſe continue twice every year to paſs the circuit, by two 


and two, through all England, diſpatching their ſeveral buſi- 
neſſes by ſeveral commiſſions; for they have one commiſſion. 


to take aſſizes, another to deliver goals, and another of oyer 
and terminer, &c. See CIrcuir, and Ass IZE. 
JusTICES of Goal. delivery, thoſe commiſſioned to hear and de- 
termine cauſes appertaining to ſuch as for any offence are caſt 
into priſon. 9 
T heir commiſſion is now turned over to the 7u/tices of aſſize. 
JusricEs of Nifi-prius, are now the ſame with ju/tices of aſ- 


fize: It is a common adjournment of a cauſe in the common- 


pleas, to put it off to ſuch a day, Niſi prius juſticiarii vene- 
rint ad eas partes ad capiendas 772 from which clauſe of ad- 
journment, they are called ju/tices of niſi prius, as well as 
juſtices of aſſize, by reaſon of the writ, and actions they 
have to deal in, See N1s1-PRIUs. | 

JusTICES of Oyer and Terminer, were juſtices deputed on 
ſome ſpecial occaſions to hear and determine particular cauſes. 
The commiſſion of oyer and terminer is directed to certain 
perſons, upon any inſurrection, heinuus demeanor, or treſ- 
paſs committed, See OYER. 12 70 

JusTICEs of the Peace, are perſons of intereſt, and credit, ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend the peace of the 
county where they live. See PEACE. 
Of theſe, ſome, for ſpecial reſpect, are made of the qucrun, 
ſo as no buſineſs of importance may be diſpatched without the 
preſence, or aſſent of them, or one of them. See QUORUM: 
The office of a ju/tice of the peace, is to call before him, 
examine, and commit to priſon all thieves, murderers, Wan 
dring rogues, thoſe that hold conſpiracies, riots, and almo 
all delinquents, which: may occaſion the breach of the 


_ He is called juftice, not judge; antiently juſticia, not juſti- 
= | ciarius, becauſe he has his authority by deputation, as dele- 
| gate to the king, and not jure magiſtratus ; ſo that he can- 

not depute any other in his ſtead, the ju/tice of the _ X 


only excepted. 


peace, and quiet of the ſubject; to commit to priſon ſuch as 
cannot find bail, and to ſee them brought forth in due time 


to trial. 
The original of ju/tices of the peace, is referred to the 5 
1 | } 


Tus. 


rdens of the peace. See CONSERVATOR. , 
Jus Tire ATIO N, in theology, that grace which ren- 
ders a man juſt in the ſight of God, and worthy of eternal 

ineſs. See IMPUT ATION: Se 

1 he Romaniſts and Reformed are extremely divided about 
the doctrine of ju/tification ; the latter contending for ju/tifica- 
tion by faith alone, and the former by good works. See 
MzrrirT, &c. Cas CES TOY | 
USTIFYING Grace. See the article GRace, 
JUSTNESS, the exactneſs, or regularity of any thing, 
Fuſtneſs is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of language, and ſenti- 
ments. The ju/tneſs of a thought conſiſts in a certain pre- 


ciſion, or accuracy, by which every part of it is perfectly] 


true, and pertinent to the ſubject. | 
Fuftneſ EEE conſiſts in uſing proper, and well-choſen 


terms ; in not ſaying either too much, or too little. 


M. de Mere, who has written on ju/tne/ſs of mind, diſtin-| 


guiſhes two kinds of ju/ineſs ; the one arifing from taſte and 


Vol. I. 


of Edward III. They were firſt called conſervators, or 8 


JUX 


genius; the other, from good ſenſe, or right reaſon.— Tbere 
are no certain rules to be laid down for the former, viz. to 
ſhew the beauty and exactneſs in the turn, or choice of a 


thought ; the latter conſiſts in the juſt relation which things 
have to one another. | yo WS | 

JUVENALIA, or JuvsxALts Ludi, games, exerciſes of | 1 

body, and combats, inſtituted by Nero the firſt time his ö BS; 
beard was ſhaved, _ | | „ | 
They were celebrated in private houſes, and even the women _ 
had a ſhare in them: Probably, they were the ſame with what FT 
were otherwiſe called Nereniana. | cory = 

JUXTAPOSITION, is uſed by philoſophers to denote 

that ſpecies of growth, which is performed by the appoſition 

of new matter to the ſurface, or outſide of old. See Ac- 

CRETION, 


the growth of a body is performed by the reception of a juice 
within it, diffuſed through its canals, See NUTRITION | 
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KA 
A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of the al- | 


| phabet, See LETTER, and Con8ONANT-.  _ 
It is borrowed from the Greek 1. and was 
but little uſed among the Latins: Priſcian looked 


- 


on it as a ſuperfluous letter, and ſays, it was never to be uſed | 


except in words borrowed from the Greek. Dauſquius, af- 
ter Salluſt, obſerves, that it was unknown to the antient 
Romans. Indeed we ſe}dom find it in any Latin authors, 
excepting in the word talende, where it ſometimes ſtands 
in lieu of a _c.—Carthage, however, is frequently ſpelt on 
medals with a K. SALVISAUGG. ET CAES. FEL. 
KART. and ſometimes the letter X alone ſtood for Car- 
thage.— M. Beger has obſerved, that a capital K, on the re- 
verſe of the medals of the emperors of Conſtantinople, ſig- 
nified KONSTANTINUS ; and on the Greek medals 
he will have it to ſignify KOIAH ZEYPIA, Cœle. ſyria. 
Quintilian tells us, that in his time ſome people had gotten 
a miſtaken notion, that wherever the letter c and à oc- 
curred at the beginning of a word, & ought to be uſed in- 
ſtead of the c. See C. | 
Lipſius obferves, that X was a ſtigma, antiently marked on 
the foreheads of criminals with a red-hot iron. 
The letter K has various ſignifications in old charters, and 
diploma's ; for inſtance, K R. ſtood for chorus, K R. C. for 
cara civitas, K RM. for carmen, K R. AM. N. carus 
amicus noſter, K S. chaos, K. T. capite tonſus, &c. 
The French never uſe the letter &, excepting in a few terms 
of art, and proper names borrowed from other countries. — 
Ablancourt, in his dialogue of the letters, brings in & com- 
plaining, that he has been often in a fair way to be baniſhed 
out of the French alphabet, and confined to the countries of 
the North. 

In the Engliſh, the & is uſed much more than needs be, 
particularly at the ends of words after c, as in publick, 
phyfick, c. where it is of no manner of ſervice. | 
K is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 250, according to the verſe ; 

K guoque ducentos & quinquaginta tenebit. 


When it had a ſtroke at top, K, it flood for 2 50000,” 


Oe 


K ABIN, KHABIN, KEBiN, or KuBIN, a temporary kind 


of marriage, in uſe among the Mahometans. 


The Labin is contracted before the cadi, in whoſe preſence $ 


the man eſpouſes the woman for a certain time, upon condi- 
tion that if he quits her at the end of that term, ſhe ſhall | 
be allowed a certain ſum of money. See MARRIAGR, and 
ConcuBINE, | 85 e 
Some authors ſay, that the kabin is only permitted among 
the Perſians, and in the ſect of Ali; but others maintain, 
that it is alfo practiſed among the Turks. 

K AD ARI, or KapaRiTEs, a ſet among the MaNome- 


tans, who deny the favourite tenet of the Muſſulmen, pre- 


deſtination ; and maintain the doctrine of liberty and free- 
will in all its latitude, See CaDarr, | 

KALENDAR. . CALENDAR. 

K ALENDS. 5 Ann CALENDS. 

K ALI, a plant growing on the ſea-coaſts, and, as ſome ſay, 
even in the ſand of the ſea; whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in 
the making of glaſs, and ſoap. | 1 8 
The name #al:, or alkali, was given it by the Arabians : 
among naturaliſts it is alſo called ſalicornia, ſada, &c. in Eng- 
liſh, glaſs-wort, and ſalt- wort. See GL Ass. 

Kali grows in great abundance in Egypt, and Syria; alſo in 


Languedoc, and Provence, where it is cultivated by the far- | 


mers, who fow whole fields of it to good effect. 

Being burnt, its aſhes made into a lye, and boiled with oil, 
make the beſt ſoap. See SOAP. | 

Out of the ſame aſhes, called alſo pulverine, is extracted a 
falt, called alkali ſal ; which mixed with a ſort of ſand, 
make the fine glaſs called cry/fal. See ALKAL1, &c. 

The manner of preparing, or procuring the aſhes, in Langue- 
doc, is this: When the tree is grown up to its pitch, they 
cut it down, and let it dry; afterwards they burn and calcine 
it in certain pits like lime-kilns, dug in the ground for that 
purpoſe, which are cloſe covered up with earth, ſo as no 
air may come at the fire.— The matter by this means is not 


reduced into aſhes only, but made into a very hard ſtone, | 


like rock-ſalt, which they are forced to break with hammers 


to get it out, and this matter they call /alicor, or ſoda in 


the flone, 

They make ſuch quantities of it here, that they export it 
into ſeveral other countries, but principally into Italy, where 

the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beautiful glaſſes, 

which they afterwards return into moſt countries in Europe. 

However, the ſoda made here is inferior to that brought 
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from Alicant. The beſt is in little dry ſonorous lumps, of 


colour, and full of little eyes, 8 
KALIPH. the article CALI RH. * or holes, 
KAN, or KHAN, the name of an officer in Perſia ; anſwers 
155 to that of governor in Europe, See Governog, | 
There are kans of Provinces, countries, and cities, who 
have different additions to diſtinguiſh them. * 222] 
KAP I, a term in the eaſtern countries for gate. 
Thus the chief gate of the palace of the emperor of Perſia 
is called alla fapi, the gate of God.—Hence alſo, the of- 
| ficer who has the command of the grand ſeignior's palace. 
| * is called Fapight bachi. | | wes * 

K ARA BE. See the article CAR ABE. N 

K AR AT A, by ſome called caraguata maca, 
aloe growing in America; whoſe leaves, when boiled, are 
made into a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, fiſhing- 
nets, &c, Its root, or leaves, thrown into the river, ſtun 
the fiſhes to that degree, that they are eaſily taken with the 
hand: Its ſtalk, when dried and burnt, ſerves for tinder 3 
and when briskly rubbed on a harder wood, takes fire, and 
conſumes itſelf. | | 

KARKRONY, a building where the royal manufactures of 

Perſia are carried on. | 
Here are made their tapeſtries, cloth of gold, filk, wool, and 
brocades, velvets, taffeties, coats of mail, ſabres, bows, ar- 
rows, and other arms.—There are alſo painters in miniature, 
goldſmiths, lapidaries, &c, | 

KARLE, a Saxon word, uſed in our laws, ſometimes ſimply 
for a man, and ſometimes for a ſervant, or clown. 

Hence the Saxons call a ſeaman a buſcarle, and a domeſtic 
ſervant huſcarle, | | 

K ASI, a term in the Eaſt, applied to the fourth pontiff of 
Perſia, who is alſo the ſecond lieutenant civil, and judges of 
temporal as well as ſpiritual affairs, 

He has two deputies, who determine matters of leſs conſe- 
quence ; particularly quarrels ariſing in coffee-houſes, which 
make a great part of their buſineſs. 

KAUR-YSAOUL, a body of ſoldiers, who form the laſt 

of the five corps of the king of Perſia's guards. 

They -are in number 2000, all horſe, commanded by the 
conſtable, and in his abſence by the captain of the watch.—- 
They keep watch in the night around the palace, ſerve to 
keep off the crowd when the ſophi goes on horſe-back, keep 

' filence at the audience of ambaſſadors, ſeize the kans and 
other officers when diſgraced, and cut off their heads when 
the ſophi commands it. | 

K A , or Key, a wharf or place by the water-fide, in a 
ſea-port for the loading, and unloading of merchandize. See 
WHARF, and Qu Ax. | 
* The verb cajare, in old writers, according to Scaliger, ſig- 
niſies to keep in, or reſtrain; and hence came our term #ay;z 

be — where they are made being bound in with planks 
an 1 Sh 

KAYAG E, the money, or toll, paid for loading, or un- 
loading wares at kays. See Kay, and WHARF, * 

K EBER“, the name of a ſect among the Perſians, who, for 
the generality, are rich merchants. 

* The word ſignifies infide/, formed from the Turkiſh k;aphir, 
a renegado; or, rather, they both come from "WJ caphar 3 
which, in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, ſignifies, to deny. 
Though they inhabit the middle of Perſia, and are found in 
great numbers in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, yet it is not known 
whether ar no they are originally Perſians, as having nothing 
in common with the other. Perſians, but the nguage,—T hey 
are diſtinguiſhed by their beard, which they wear very long; 
and by their dreſs, which is quite different from the reſt, 
They are, in effect, heathens, but are in great reputation 
for the regularity of their life, —Some authors ſay, they a- 
dore fire, in imitation of the antient Perſians; but this is 
contradicted by others: They believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, and have ſome things like what the antients taught of 

hell, and the Elyſian fields. See GAvuR1, 3 
When any of them die, they let looſe a cock in his houſe, 
and drive it out into a field; if a fox ſeizes it, and bears it 
off, they make no doubt but the ſoul of the defunct is faved. 
If this firſt experiment does not ſatisfy them, they have recourſe 
to a ſecond, which is concluſive ; they carry the carcaſe into 
the burying-ground, and prop it againſt the wall with a fork: if 
the birds peck out the right eye, they look on him as one of 
the predeſtinated, and bury him with a great deal of cere- 
mony, letting him down gently into the grave; but if the 
birds begin with the left eye, they conclude him a reprobate, 
and throw him headlong into a ditch, 


a kind of 


by 


K EBL A, or KeBLAH, called alſo KEBLER, KIBL EE, and 


ALKEBL Ag among the Muſſulmen, denotes that point, or quar- 
* Dk they turn themſelves when they fay their pe 
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Mahomet at firſt durſt not propoſe any other Lebla to his 
followers, but the temple of Jeruſalem, which was the 4ebla 
of the Jews and Chriſtians. In courſe of time, however, 
being willing to bring his own off from any communication 
in matters of religion with the Jews and Chriſtians, he ap- 
pointed them in the A/coran, to turn themſelves, at prayer, 
towards the temple of Mecca; from which time they called 
thoſe two temples the 4:blatan, or two beblas. | 
Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple of Mecca, properly 
| ſpeaking, that the Turks call tebla, but rather the large ſquare 
tower in the middle of the amphitheatre of that temple. 
KEBLA is alſo uſed for an altar, or rather a niche, as Ricaut 
calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their churches, and 
which is placed very exactly on that fide towards the temple 
of Mecca, | 
Hence alſo tebla comes to be uſed metaphorically for the ob- 
je, or end propoſed, in doing any thing. 
Thus, the #2b/a of kings, is their crown and authority; that 
of men of buſineſs, money ; that of gluttons, good cheer, &c. 
KEeBLA-NomMa, or KEBLEH-Noma, a name which the Turks 
and Perſians give to a little pocket compaſs, which they always 
carry with them, in order to place themſelves the more ex- 
actly when they go to prayers. 
K ED GING, a fea term, uſed when a veſſel is brought up 
or down a narrow river by the wind, though the tide be con- 


trary to it. 


To do this, the ſeamen ſet their fore- ſail, foretop-ſail, and | 


mizen-ſail, and let her drive with the tide, that they may 
fat her about, — If ſhe come too near the ſhore, they have 
a little anchor ready, called the 4edger, or kedge-anchor, with 
a hawſer faſtened to it from the ſhip ; and this they drop in 
the midſt of the current, by which means they wind her 
head about ; and this done, take up the anchor again. 
KEEL, the loweſt piece of timber in a ſhip, in the bottom of 
her hull; one end thereof being let into the ſtern- poſt, and 
the other into the ſtem. 15 
Into this are all the ground -timbers and hooks faſtened, and 
bolted, fore and aft. . 
When a ſhip has a deep keel, ſhe is ſaid to have a rant #eel ; 
and this ſerves to keep her from rolling. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. 


n. 57. 

Falſe KEEL, See the article Fart. | 

KEEPER of the Foreſt, otherwiſe called chief warden of the 
foreſt, is an officer who has the principal government of all 
things belonging to a royal foreſt, and the check of all the 
other officers. See FoREs r. 
The lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, when he thinks 
fit to hold his juſtice ſeat, fends out his general ſummons to 
the keeper forty days before, to warn all under- officers to ap- 
pear before him at a day aſſigned in the ſummons. See Jus- 
TICE of the Foreſt. me 

KEEPER of the great Seal, is a lord by his office, and ftiled 
lord keeper of the great ſeal. He is one of the king's privy 
council, through whoſe hands paſs all charters, commiſſions, 
and grants of the king under the great ſeal, without which 
ſeal, all ſuch inſtruments, by law, are of no force; for the 
king is, in the interpretation of the law, a corporation, and 
paſſes nothing firmly but under the ſaid ſeal ; which is, as 
the public faith of the kingdom, in the higheſt eſteem and 
reputation... TY! 95 

The lord keeper has the ſame place, authority, pre-eminence, 
juriſdiction, execution of laws, and all others cuſtoms, com- 
modities, and advantages as the lord chancellor of England 


| 


has for the time being. — Both theſe officers cannot properly | 


ſubſiſt at the ſame time, ſince the ſtatute of 5 Elia. See 
CHANCELLOR, | ö 5 


KeePeR of the Privy Seal, is a lord by his office; through | 


whoſe hands paſs all charters figned by the king, before they 
come to the great ſeal, and ſome things which do not paſs 
the great ſeal at all. He is of the king's privy council, and 
was antiently called clerk of the privy ſeal, yet reckoned in 
the number of the great officers of the realm, 12 Ric. II. 
c. 11. 27 Hen. VIII. c. 11. See PRIV Seal. 

KEEPING of Books. See the article Book-KEEPING. 

KEPLER's Problem. See the article PRoBLEM. 

KERAMIANS, a ſe& among the Muſſulmen, ſo called 
from Mohammed Ben Keram, its author. 

The Keramians maintain, that whatever the Alcoran ſays of 
the arms, eyes, and ears of God, is to be underſtood literal- 
ly; ſo that they admit the tagiaſſum, that is, a kind of cor- 
poreity in God; which, however, they explain variouſly, 
See ANTHROPOMORPHITE, | 

KERANA, a long ſort of trumpet, ſomewhat in form of a 
ſpeaking-trumpet ; uſed by the Perſians. 5 

To the ſound of this, they add a confuſed noiſe of hautboys, 
timbrels, drums, and other inſtruments, every evening at ſun- 
ſet, and two hours after midnight. : 


KERMES, a kind of husk, or excreſence reſembling a berry, | 
growing on an ever-green of the oak kind, of conſiderable | 


uſe both. in phyſic, and dying, See Dy1no, &c. 
The terme, or hermes- „called alſo ſcarlet grain, by 


the Greeks coccos baphica, by the Latins vermiculus, by the | 


TY 
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French ſometimes vermillon, or grain de gall, or vermeil, is 
a kind of neſt of an inſect, about the ze of a juniper-berry, 
round, ſmooth, and gloſſy; of a beautiful red colour, and 
full of a mucilaginous juice, of the ſame dye ; found adhering 
to the bark on the ſtem and branches of a ſort of ſcarlet oak, 
called by botaniſts i/ex aculeata- cocci -glandifera : growing in 
Spain, guedoc, and other hot countries. 
he hermes 
rous minute ova of animacules. 
The origin of the #ermes is ſuppoſed owing to a little mag- 
| ep chm og * . — diſpoſit its ova, raiſes a lit- 
„or bliſter, whic with jui it ri 
” , ith juice, and as it ripens 
Hence, when the kermes is dried, there comes out of it an 
infinite number of little inſects, and flies, ſo ſmall that they 
are ſcarce ſenſible ; infomuch that the whole inward ſubſtance 
ſeems converted into them : for this reaſon it is that they 
ſometimes call it vermillon, (unleſs, perhaps, it be ſo called 
from its beautiful vermillion colour.) — To prevent this in- 
2 they uſually ſteep the termes in vinegar before it 
If. | 
They draw the juice, or pulp, from the kermes, by pound- 
ing it in a mortar, and then training it through a ſieve. 
Of this they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quantity 
of ſugar. — Sometimes, they dry the pulp ſeparate from the 
husk ; which pulp thus dried, they call paſtel of kermes. 
The #4ermes grain is of great uſe in phyſic: it is cardiac, de- 
ſiccative, aſtringent, fortifies the ſtomach, and prevents abor- 
tion; of this is made that celebrated confection, called al- 
termes. See CONFECTION. . 
It is, however, of greater uſe in dying ſcarlet; for which 
uſe, the manner of preparing it is as follows. — The grain 
being taken when ripe, they ſpread it on linnen; and at 
firſt, while it abounds moſt in moiſture, turn it twice or 
_ thrice a day, to prevent its heating; till ſuch time as there 


appears a red powder among it: this they ſeparate, by paſ- 


ſing it through a ſearce; and then again ſpread abroad 
the grain on the linnen, till they perceive the ſame redneſs 
of powder, when they repeat the ſifting : thus they proceed, 
while they diſcover any red powder on the ſurface of the 
grain, which is ſill paſſed through the ſearce, till it yield no 
more. ö | 
In the beginning, when the ſmall red prains are found.to 
move, as they will do, they are ſprinkled over with ſtrong 
vinegar, and rubbed between the hands. — Were not this pre- 
caution. taken, out of every grain would be formed a little 
fly, which would skip and fly about for a day or two; and 
at laſt changing its colour, fall down dead. 
The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red powder, 
by the proceſs above-mentioned, is waſhed in wine, and then 
- expoſed to the ſun ; after this, it is put up into ſmall bags; 
and along with it, the proportion of red duſt that it had af- 
forded. | | | 4 
According to M. Marſigli's experiments made at Montpellier, 
the Fermes berry has the effect of galls, when mixed with 
vitriol, and makes a good ink: Mixed with oil of tartar, or 
lime-water, its colour turns from a vermilion to a crimſon 
colour. In a decoction of turnſole flowers, it retains its pro- 
per colour.— They have not been able to get any fixed eſſen- 
tial ſalt from it, but a volatile ſalt it yields in abundance ; 
which, in M. Marſigli's opinion, would have a better effect 


in medicine if taken in a liquid, than when incloſed in con- 


ſerves, and confections, which hinder its action. 

KERN, or KERN RE, a term in the antient Iriſh militia, ſig- 

nifying a foot-ſolder, | 
Camden tells us, the armies of Ireland conſiſted of cavalry, 
called galloglaſſes ; and infantry, lightly armed, called &ernes. 
— The #ernes bore ſwords, and darts; to the laſt were fitted 
cords, by which they could recover them, after they had 
been launched out, h 

KERNESs, in our laws, ſignify idle perſons, or vagabonds. See 
VAGABOND. | rs 

KET CH, a kind of veſſel. See the article Bomn-KeTcn. 

KEY, a little iron inſtrument, for the opening of locks, See 

- Lock. SR 
L. Molinus has a treatiſe of keys, De Clavibus Veterum, 
printed at Upſal: he derives the Latin name clauis, from 


the Greek , claude, I ſhut; or from the adverb clam, 


privately ; and adds, that the uſe of Is is yet unknown in 
ſome parts of Sweden. 


The invention of Feys, is owing to one Theodore of Samos, 


according to Pliny and Polydore Veręil: but this muſt be a 
miſtake, the uſe of Leys having been known before the ſiege 
of Troy; mention even ſeems made of them in the nine- 
teenth chapter of Geneſis. 

Molinus is of opinion, that #eys, at firſt, only ſerved for the 
untying certain knots, wherewith they antiently ſecured their 
doors : but the laconic #eys, he maintains, were nearly akin 
in uſe to our own; they conſiſted of three ſingle teeth, and 
made the figure of an E; of which form there are ſome Kill 
to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious, 


berry is of à vinous ſmell, a bitter, tough a- | 
greeable taſte ; and its pulp, or juice, pregnant with nume- | 


T here. | 
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that firſt note as a fundamental, i. e. are the true notes of 
' the natural ſcale proceeding from the fundamental; and let 


From which way of ſpeaking, viz. a ſong's continuing in, 


There was another key, called g aN made in the man- 
ner of a male skrew, which had its correſponding female in a 
bolt affixed to the door. * "but 

Key is, hence, become a general name for ſeveral things ſerv-| 
ing to ſhut up, or cloſe others. 

Key, or Key-STows, of an Arch, or Vault, is the laſt ſtone 
placed atop thereof ; which being wider and fuller at the top 


than bottom, | wedges, as it were, and binds in all the reſt, See 


ARCH. | | 
The Hey is different in the different orders; in the Tuſ- 
can and Doric, it is a plain ſtone, only projecting; in the 
| Tonic, it is cut, and waved ſomewhat after the manner of 
conſoles; in the Corinthian and Compoſite, it is a conſole 
enriched with ſculpture, foliages, &c. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 
36. It. c. fg. 50. lit. f. | 
The name Kt y-/tones, or Arch: ſtones, is ſometimes alſo given to 


all the ſtones which form the ſweep of an arch, or vault—an- 


ſwering to what the French more diſtinctly call vouſſoirs, 
See VoussoiR. | 
KE x, is alſo uſed for eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; particularly, for 
the power of excommunicating, and abſolving. See AB50- 
LUTION, and EXCOMMUNICATION. 
The Romaniſts ſay, the pope has the power of the ft, and 
can open and ſhut Paradiſe as he pleaſes; grounding their opi- 
nion on that expreſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, J will give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
In S. Gregory we read, that it was the cuſtom heretofore for 
the popes to ſend a golden hey to princes, wherein they in- 
_ cloſed a little of the filings of S. Peter's chains, kept with a 
world of devotion at Rome; and that theſe Ihn were wore in 
the boſom, as being ſuppoſed to contain ſome wonderful virtues. 
Ker, in polygraphy, and ſteganography, denotes the alphabet of 
a cipher; which is a ſecret known only to the perſon who 
writes the letter, and him who deciphers it. See ALPHABET. 
Some ciphers have a ſingle Fey, where the ſame characters 
are uſed throughout; in other ciphers, the characters are va- 
ried, and the ty is double. See DECYPHERIN G. 
KE, in muſic, is a certain fundamental note, or tone, to 
which the whole piece, be it concerta, ſonata, cantata, &c. 
is accommodated ; and with which it uſually begins, but al- 
ways ends. See SONG. . | 


To get an idea of the uſe of the hey, it may be obſerved, | 


that as in an oration there is a ſubject, viz. ſome principal 
perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is referred, and which 
is always to be kept in view, that nothing unnatural and fo- 
reigu to the ſubject may be brought in; ſo in every regular 
piece of muſic there is one note, viz.. the key, which regulates 
all the reſt. The piece begins and ends in this; and this is, as 
it were, the muſical ſubject, to which a regard muſt be had 
in all the other notes of the piece. Again, as in an oration 
there are ſeveral diſtinct articles, which refer to different ſub- 
Jes, yet ſo as they have all a viſible connection with the 
principal ſubject, which regulates and influences the whole; ſo 
in muſic there may be various ſubaltern ſubjects, that is, va- 
rious #eys, to which the different parts of the piece may belong: 
but then they muſt be all under the influence of the firſt and 
principal ey, and have a ſenſible connection with it, 
To give a more diſtin notion of the %, we muſt obſerve, 
that the octave contains in it the whole principles of muſic, 
both with reſpect to conſonance or harmony, and ſucceſſion, 
or melody; and if either ſcale be continued to a double oc- 
tave, there will, in that caſe, be ſeven different orders of the 
degrees of an octave, proceeding from the ſeven different 
letters with which the terms of the ſcale are marked. — 
Any given ſound therefore, i. e. a ſound of any determinate 
pitch or tune, may be made the 4zy of the piece, by applying 
to it the ſeven natural notes ariſing from the diviſion; of an 
octave, and repeating the octave above or below, at pleaſure. 
The given note is applied as the principal note, or #ey,. of 
the piece, by making frequent cloſes, or cadences upon it; 


and in the progreſs of the melody, no other but thoſe ſeven]. 


natural notes can be admitted, while the piece continues in 


that key, every other note being foreign to the fundamental, | 


or key, See SCALE. 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a ſong begun in any note, and carried 
on upwards, or downwards, by degrees and harmonical diſtan- 


ces, ſo as never to touch any notes, but what are referable to 


the melody be ſo conducted through thoſe natural notes, as 


to cloſe and terminate in the fundamental, or any of its oc- | 


taves above or below; that note is called the 4ey of the me- 


lody, becauſe it governs all the reft, limiting them fo far, as| 


that they muſt be to it, in the relation to the ſeven eſſential 


notes of an octave; and when any other note is brought in, 


it is called, going out of the hey. 


or going out of the 4%, it may be. obſerved, that the whole 


octave, with its natural notes, come under the idea of a|. 


ey; though the fundamental, or principal note is, in a pe- 
culiar ſenſe, called the key. See. Oc r AE. 


Now a piece of muſic may be carried throuph ſeveral ths s 


note, it muſt have the ſeven eſſential or natural notes added 


piece muſt be taken, while it keeps within the key, 5. e. 


| ſame ſpecies; the third g, for inftance, with the ſixth and 


is that with the third 1, &c. whence it is plain, that how 


_ Cloſes are made. — In which ſenſe, the ſame piece is ſaid to 


| feys; and, vice verſa, that the ſame key may be with different 
degree of tune, yet the diviſion of them be different. See 


KEYs alſo denote thoſe little pieces in the forepart of an organ, 


_ ſome of them. | | | 
Key, in a naval ſenſe. See the article KA xx. 
KHAZINE, the grand ſeignior's treaſury. , See TREASURY) 


In which laſt ſenſe of the word 4%, (viz. where it is ap- | 


* * 
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of any of the natural notes belongi | 
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Here too it muſt be added, with reſpeR to the two Arent 
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i. e. it may begin in one key, and be led out of that int. 
another, by introducing ſome note foreign to the ry "ind 
ſo on to another: but a regular piece muſt not only return 
to the firſt ey, but thoſe other keys, too, muſt have a par- 
ticular connection with the firſt — It may be added, that 
thoſe other keys muſt be ſome of the natural notes of the 
principal te, though not any of them at pleaſure. 
As to the diſtinctions of 4eys, we have already obſerved, that 
to conſtitute any given note or ſound, a hey, or fundamental 


to it; out of which, or their octaves, all the notes of the 


within the government of that fundamental. — It is evident 
therefore, there are but two different ſpecies of ys, which 
ariſe according as we join the greater or 'leſs third, theſe be- 
ing always accompanied with the ſixth and ſeventh of the 


ſeventh g; and the third /; with the ſixth and ſeventh J. 
This diſtinction is expreſſed under the names of ſharp key, 
which is that with the third g, Cc. and the flat try, which 


many different cloſes ſoever there be in a piece, there can be 
but two #eys, if we conſider the eſſential difference of keys ; 
every ie being either flat, or ſharp, and every ſharp key be- 
ing the ſame, as to melody, as well as every flat one. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that in common praQice the 
#eys are ſaid to be different, when nothing is conſidered but 
the different tune, or pitch of the note, in which the different 


be in different &eys, according as it is begun in different notes, 
or degrees of tune, | | 

To prevent any confuſion which might ariſe, from uſing the 
ſame word in different ſenſes, M. Malcolm propoſes the word 
mode to be ſubſtituted inftead of the word key, in the former 
ſenſe ; that is, where it expreſſes the melodious conſtitution 
of the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential, or natural 
notes, beſides the fundamental; and in regard there are two 
ſpecies of it, he purpoſes, that that with a third g be called 
the greater mode; and that with a third /, the Ieſer mode; 
appropriating the word ey to thoſe notes of the piece in 
which the cadence is made; all of which may be called dif- 
ferent keys, in reſpect of their different degrees of tune. 

To diſtinguiſh, then, accurately between a mode and a key, he 
gives us this definition, viz. an octave, with all its natural 
and eſſential degrees, is a mode, with reſpect to the conſtitu- 
tion, or manner of dividing it; but, with reſpect to its place 
in the ſcale of muſic, i. e. the degree, or pitch of tune, it is 
a key; though that name is peculiarly applied to the funda- 
mental. {ory at en 9 74-6 | 

Wi hence it follows, that the ſame mode may be with different 
keys; i. e. an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in the ſame or- 
der, and kind of degrees, which makes the ſame mode; and 
yet be begun higher or lower; i, e. be taken at different degrees 
of tune, with reſpect to the whole, which makes different 


modes, i. e. the extremes of two octaves may be in the ſame 
MopvuLaTion, Harmony, ME LoD, and Cree. 


ſpinette, or harpſicord; by means whereof the jacks are played, 
ſo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inftrument, and wind given 
to the pipes, by raiſing and ſinking the ſucker of the ſound- 
board. See OR GAN, HarPsicorD, Cc. | 
T hey are in number twenty-eight, or twenty-nine. In large 
organs, there are ſeveral ſets of theſe keys; ſome to play the 
ſmall ſecond organ, ſome for the main organ, ſome for the 
trumpet, and ſome for the echoing-trumpet. - In ſome there 
are but a part that play, the reſt being for ornament, There 
are twenty ſlits in large #eys, which make the half notes. 
M. Buliouski, of Douliez, pretends to have invented a new 
kind of 4eys, much preferable to the common ones. With 
theſe, he ſays, he can expreſs ſounds, which follow each o- 
ther in a continual geometrical proportion, and ſo can furniſh 
ail the ſounds in muſic, and by conſequence all the imaginary 
intervals and concords ; whereas the common #eys do but yield 


and EXCHEQUER. : CO 
Here are kept regiſters of receipts, accounts of provinces, in 


' drawers, marked with the years, and the places names: Here 


alſo is kept part of the emperor's wardrobbe. 
| de 
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| Every. day; of the divan this treaſury is opened, either to take 


out, or put ſomething in: And the principal officers who have 
the charge of it, are all to affiſt at this opening. The 


Tchaouch- Bachi, in their preſence, firſt breaks the wax where-. 


with the key-hok had been ſealed up, and carrying it to the 
vizier, that miniſter firſt kiſſes it, and then draws out 
of his boſom the grand ſeignior's gold ſeal ; in the mean time 
he looks. narrowly after the. officer, who, when he has done 
his buſineſs in the treaſury, . locks and ſeals up the place, and 
returns the ſeal to the vizier with the ſame ceremony as be- 
fore. W053 £1454 3 . 42; . T7 b 
Beſides this, there are other apartments for the money, where 


the officers are never allowed to enter with any clothes that | 


have pockets in them. B 
KIB ES. See the article CHILBLAIN. 


KIDNEY, Rein; a part of an animal, whaſe uſe is to ſe- 


arate the urine. See URINE. | 
The kidneys are two, ſituate one on each fide ; one between 


the liver and muſculus lumbaris, on the right ſide ; the other | 
between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle, on the left ſide. In] 


man, the right is lower than the left,-but in quadrupeds it is 


diaphragm. by their exterior membrane, and to the bladder by 
the ureters ; the right is alſo faſtened to the inteſtine cœcum, 


and the left to the colon: their figure reſembles a_ bean, or 


rather a creſcent, being curve on the ſide of the vena cava, 
and on the outſide gibbouns. 
There are ordinarily but two 4:dneys, though ſometimes three 


have been found, and ſometimes four, and ſometimes but one. | 


In men they are commonly about five inches long and three 
broad, and one and a half thick: their ſubſtance is compoſed 
of glands, and very ſmall urinary pipes, or canals ; the glands 

form the circumference, and ſerve to ſeparate the urine ; the 

papillæ, or urinary tubes, form the inner part, they come out 
of the glands, and carry the urine into a cavity, in the con- 
_ cave part of the #i4ney, called the pelvis, whence. it paſſes 
through the ureters into the bladder. See PEL is. 


* * 


The kidneys are covered with two membranes ; they have | 


each of them arteries and. veins; the arteries come from the 
aorta, and the veins terminate in the cava ; theſe are all: called 


 emulgents, They have nerves alſo, which take their origin | 
from the plexus renalis, formed by the ramifications of the in- | 


tereoſtal nerve, and the nerves of the loins. | 


The kidneys ſecrete the urine from the blood, which, by the 


motion of the heart, is driven through the arteries into the 


emulgent arteries, and theſe carry it into the little glands, 

where its ſeroſity being ſeparated, is received in at the orifices 

of the urinary pipes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, 

and thence runs by the ureters into the bladder; the blood, 
which could net enter the glands, is brought back by the 
emulgent veins. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. II. 
g. 4. lit. bb, cc. See alſo SECRETION, CG. 


KILDERKIN, a kind of liquid meaſure, which contains 
two firkins, or eighteen gallons beer meaſure, and fixteen | 


ale meaſure, See GALLON, MR ASURE, e. 


Two kilderkins. make a barrel, and four a hogſhead, See 


_BaRREL, and HoGsHEAD.,. oo 
KING *®, a monarch, or potentate, who rules ſingly, and: ſo- 
vereignly over a people. See SQVEREIGN, PRINCE, &c. 
* Camden derives the word from the Saxon Cymng, which 
ſignifies the ſame, and that from Can, power, or. Ken, 
knowledge, wherewith every monarch is ſuppoſed to be inveſt- 
ed. The Latin, rex; the Scythian, reiks ;. the Punic, re/eh ; 
the Spaniſh, rey; and French, rey; come all, according to Po- 
ſtel, from the Hebrew UN" r4/ch, — 
Kings, both among the antient Greeks and Romans, were 
rieſts as well as princes. 
los, Rays” cf $9" | 
| Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phœbigue ſacerdos. | 
As to the Romans, Livy and Dionyſius are expreſs ; they 
ſay, that though Numa inſtituted a great number of orders of 
prieſthood, yet ſome he diſcharged himſelf, and in perſon. — 
After the expulſion of kings, they were obliged to create a 
rex ſacrorum, à king of the ſacrifices, for the adminiſtration 
of the prieſtly part of the royalty. 85 
Lawyers ſay, the king of England is a mixed perſon, a prieſt 
as well as a prince: At his coronation he is anointed with 
oil, as the prieſts and #:ngs of Iſrael were, to intimate, that 
his perſon is ſacred. See SacrED. wr 
Among the Greeks, the king of Perſia had antiently the ap- 
pellation of the great king; the ling of France now has that 
of the meſt chriſtian king, and the king of Spain that of ca- 
tholic king, See CaTnoric, '© © 8 


The king of the Romans is a prince choſen by the emperor, | 


as a coadjutor in the government of the empire. See Ro- 
Walt 0G 2 bs F759 


The kings of England by the Lateran council, under pope | 
Julius 11. had the title of chriftianiſſimus conferred on x ink 1 


and that of defender of the faith, was added b Leo X. 
though it had been uſed * ſome ee See 
EFENDER. | © | | OHNO DP 


The title of grace was firſt given to our Zings about the time | | 


Vol T1: i 


Virgil, ſpeaking of Anius, king of 


— * 


KIN 


of Henry IV. and that of bighne and majefy to Henty viii. 
See Grace, HiGHwess, . 25 e- 


In all public inſtruments and letters, the 4ing ſtiles himſelf 
nos, we, though till the time of 4ing John, he ſpoke in the 
ſingular number. | a4, 5 
The Hungarians formerly gave the name ling to their queen 
Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that country 
caſt upon thoſe who are governed by women: Accordingly, ſhe 


bore the title of king Mary, till her marriage with Sigiſ- 


mund, at which time ſhe laid aſide her kingſhip, and took 
up the quality of queen. See QuzeN. 

The laws make it high - treaſon barely to imagine or intend 
the death of the ling; and, becauſe the deſtruction of the 
ting may enſue that of his great counſellors or officers, it is 
felony in any of the king's ſervants to conſpire even that; 
though in other capital caſes, it is a rule, that voluntat non 
reputabitur pro facto; and an Engliſhman ſhall not, in any 
other caſe be put to death, unleſs the deed follow the intent. 
The. king's office, (as he promiſes at his coronation) is to pre- 
ſerve the rights and privileges of the church, the prerogative 


of the crown; the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, &c. or ag 
uſually the contrary ; they are faſtened to the loins and the 


Forteſcue has it, he is pugnare bella populi ſui & eos refifſimd 
Judicare, He acknowledges no precedence in any other prince 
but the emperor. See PrRECEDENCY. + 
He has the ſupreme right of patronage, called patranage pu 
ramount, over all the eccleſiaſtical benefices in England. See 
PATRON, and PATRONAGE. _ | 
He has power, by his prerogative, withont any act of parlia- 


ment to make war of peace, conclude leagues and treaties, give 
commiſſions for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of magazines; caſ- 


tles, ſhips, public monies, c. He convokes, adjourns, pro- 
rogues, and diſſolves parliaments, and may refuſe his aſſent to 
any bill paſſed by both houſes, without giving his reaſons for 
it. See PARLIAMENT. IDs 

He may encreaſe the number of members of either houſe at 


pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtowing privileges oh 


other towns for ſending burgeſſes to parliament. He has 
power to enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a denizen. 8 
DENI1ZEN. | 


Debts due to him are always to be ſatisfied in the firſt placey 


in caſe of executorſhip, &c. and till his debt is diſcharged, 
he may protect the creditor from the arreſts of others. He 
may diſtrain for the whole debt on a tenant that holds but 
part of the land, is not obliged to demand his rent as others 
are, may ſue in what court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where he 
liſts. * In all doubtful caſes,” ſemper præſumitur pro rege: ho 
ſtatute, reſtrains bim, unleſs he be particularly named. In 
all caſes. where the king is plaintiff, his officers may enter 
with an arreſt ; and if entrance be denied, break open a 


»' houſe, and. ſeize the party; though in other caſes a man's 
| ao is his , caſtle, and has a privilege to protect him againſt 
all arreſts. | 


He has cuſtody of the perſons and eſtates of idiots and lunatics; 
he is ultimus heres regni, and to him revert all eſtates, when 
no heir appears. All treaſure trove (i. e. money, plate, or 
bullion found, and the owners not known) belongs to him; 


ſo all waiß, ſtrays, wrecks, lands recovered from the ſea, 


gold and ſilver mines, royal fiſhes, &c. belong to him. He 
can unite, ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of biſhop= 
ricks, or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by his letters ere&t new 
biſhopricks, : colleges, &c. See REGAL1Aa; N 


He can diſpenſe with the rigor of the eccleſiaſtical laws, ex- 


cept thoſe: which have been confirmed by an act of parlia- 
ment, or declared by the bill of rights; as, for a baſtard to 
be a prieſt, for a biſhop to hold a benefice in commendam, &c. 


He has power to diſpenſe with ſeveral acts of parliament and 


penal ſtatutes, by a non-obſtante, where himſelf is alone con- 
cerned ; to moderate the rigour of the law, according to equi- 
ty ; to pardon a man condemned by law, except in appeals of 
murder ; to interpret by his judges, in ſtatutes, and caſes not 
defined by law. mor 


£, 


The laws efteem him God's vicegerent on earth, and aſeribe 


various perſections to him, not belonging to any other man. 
No flaw or weakneſs is found in him; no injuſtice or error; 
no negligence, infamy, ſtain, or corruption of blood. By 


his crown he is, ipſo facto, cleared of all attainder : no non-age, 


or minority are allowed in him, and his very grants of lands, 
though held in his natural capacity, cannot be avoided by 
non age. Nay more, the law aſcribes a kind of perpetuity, 
or immortality , to him; Rex Angliz nen moritur. His death 
is termed his demiſe, becauſe the crown is thereby demiſed to 
another. See DEMISE. 


| He. is ſaid not to be liable to death, as being à corporation of 


himſelf, that lives for ever. There is no interregnum, but 
the minute one ting dies, his heir is #ing, fully and abſolute- 


ly, without any coronation, ceremony, c. — To theſe 
ted, that the law attributes a kind of ubiquity 


it may be ad 

to the king ; be is in a manner every where, in all his courts, 

and therefore cannot be nonſuited. See PREROGATIVE. 

Some things, however, there are which the ing cannot do, 

viz. he cannot do wrong; nor can he diveſt himſelf, or ſuc- 

cellors of any part of his _ prerogative authority, c. 
| 5 Nn , 
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hampion of the KING. - CHAMPION. 
 Gharters of the Ki NG. I CHARTER. 
Committee of the KINO. „I COMMITTEE. 
Peace of the KIM. des the article PEACE. 
Hom the KI NG. | QUARANTAIN. 
enant of the K1NG. TEN AN T. 
Widow of the KING. | Wipow. ' ' 


Carter, principal KI NG at arms. See the article GaRTER, | 


the Trent. See CLARENCIE ux. 


* * 
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There are ſeveral things alſo which he cannot do ſalve 
jure, ſalvo juramento, & ſalvs conſcientia ſua : In particular, 
two 'things-which he cannot do without the conſent of par- | 


| liament, viz. make new laws, or raiſe new taxes, 


King of the ſacrifices, Rex aerificulus, or ſacrorum, was a 
title A an antient prieſt, nb are, of religion at Rome; 


who was ſuperior to the flamen dialis, but inferior to the | 


- pontifex maximus. See FLAMEN. t Fetch 
Je was created at the comitia centuriata, or aſſembly of the 


- centuries, and was at firſt choſen out of the number. of the | - 


patricians. He could not, during his office, hold any magi- 


| tracy, nor harangue the people. He preſided at all the ſacri- 


fices, proclaimed the feaſts, '&c.” See SACRIFICE. | 
His wife bore the title of queen of the ſacrifices, regina ſacro- 

rum, and had herſelf a part in the ſacred ceremonies. 

KinG at arms, or of arms, is an officer of great antiquity, and 
antiently of great authority, | whoſe buſineſs is to direct the 


- heralds, preſide at their chapters, and have the juriſdiction of 


- armory. See HERALD, and ARMS. 


In England we have three kings of arms, viz. garter, cla- | 


rencieux, and norroy. 


This officer was inſtituted by Henry V. His buſineſs is to 


attend the knights of the garter at their aſſemblies, to mar- 


| ſhal the ſolemnities at the funerals of the higheſt nobility, and 
to carry the garter to kings and princes beyond the ſea; on 

which occaſion he uſed to be joined in commiſſion with ſome 
principal peer of the kingdom. . 
Clarencieux KI NO at arms, is ſo called from the duke of Cla- 


rence, to whom he firſt belonged. His office is to marſhal | 


and diſpoſe the funerals of all the inferior nobility, as baro- 
. nets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen, on the ſouth-ſide of 


Norroy KING at arms, is to do the ſame on the north - ſide of 
the river Trent. 1. 1 x 
Theſe two laſt are alſo called provincial heralds, in regard 
they divide the kingdom between them into two provinces. 
See HERALD. e e Br Ne Fa os 
| Theſe, by charter, have power to viſit noblemens families, 
to ſet down their pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their arms, appoint 
perſons their arms, and, with garter, to direct the other he- 
ralds. K. 1 | 47.035 
Antiently, the kings at arms were created, and ſolemnly 
- crowned by the kings of England themſelves; but of later 
days the earl marſhal has a ſpecial commiſſion, at every crea- 
tion, to perſonate the king. 00 ES3-08 
o theſe may be added, Lyon KING at arms, for Scotland, 
who is the ſecond ting at arms for Great Britain; he is in- 
veſted and crowned with great ſolemnity. To him belongs 
the publiſhing the king's proclamations, marſhalling funerals, 
reverſing arms, &c. i 1 ! 
KINGDOM, among chymiſts, is a term which they apply 
to each of the three orders, or claſſes of natural bodies; ani- 


mal, vegetable, and mineral. See BobY, ANIMAL, VE-“ 


c GETABLE, and Foss1L. W | 
KING'S Bench, bancus regius, a court, or judgment-ſeat, ſo 
called, in regard the king is ſuppoſed to fit in perfon as judge 


of the court, and may do ſo whenever he pleaſes; for which | 
' reaſon all writs, and other proceſs in this court, are made | 


returnable coram nobis, that is, before the king himſelf, and 
not coram juſticiariis noſtris, as is the form in the common 
pleas. See CourRT, and BENCH. PTE 31's 

The judges of this court are the lord chief juſtice, and three 
other puny juſtices. See JUSTICE. RL fe | 
In this court are principally determined matters relating to 


the crown, and the peace. When any perſon is aggrieved | 
by an order of juſtices, or quarter-ſeflions, they have recourſe | 


* hither; the rights of elections of mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, 
Fc. are often, upon mandamus's, brought before this court 
to be ſettled, and prohibitions are hence iſſued out to ſtay 
proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical, admiralty, or any inferior 


court, where the matters appear to be triable at common law. | 


The ſubje& has alſo a right to ſue in this court for any debt 
or contract, as well as in any other court, and may as advan- 
tageouſly and expeditiouſly proceed. . 


T he chief juſtice is conſtituted by writ, and is to hold, quam: | 
diu ſe bene geſſerit, and fo cannot be diſplaced without ſome | 
great miſdemeanor ; though formerly the chief juſtice, and 
other inferior judges, were made only durante beneplacito, | 


and accordingly were turned out at the king's pleafure. The 
ſalary of the lord chief juſtice uſed to be but 15001. per ann. 
but it is now 5001. per term. — He preſides under his majefty 
in this court; but when the court divides, in giving judgment 


NAA 


alter his opinion. He is to attend the lords in parliame de 
3 


though he has no vote, unleſs he be a peer himſelf ba: 
give his opinion and advice tg che houſe by MR * Io 
| of affiſtancez and is frequently therefore confulted by tent 
both in making and repealing laws,” and in altering or ex. 
plaining them. — He makes a return of all writs of error in 
1 ge to this reer and with his own han 2 * 
ivers the writ of error, a tranſcript of the proc: 4; > 
in the cauſe into the houſe of lords. 2 K ech re 
The three puny, or inferior judges of this court go the 5: 
cuits, and are in 3 of 65 and — 1 — 
Bailey. Their ſalary is 3751. per term, to which they a8 well 
as the chief juſtice, are entitled, though they happen no 
ſit one day in court in the term, unleſs they give their allet 
ſo lightly, as, on a ſcire facias, to be charged with newt. 
gence: theſe alſo hold by quamdiu fe bene geſſerint. 9 0 
There are ſeveral officers belonging to this tourt, as tw 
Chief clerks, or prothonotaries, who are ſuppoſed to enter al 
the pleadings and judgments between party and party; althoy h 
this is done by an entering-clerk under them ; and all e er 
latitat, non omittas, bills of Middleſex, habeas corpus, & 
are ſubſcribed with the names of theſe chief clerks. 
The ſecondary acts as maſter of the office on the pleas fide 
and is the chief clerk's deputy 3 his buſineſs is to examine an» 
perſon, who is to be ſworn an entring-clerk, or attorney 4 
large, whether he be duly qualified, and to preſent him to the 
chief juſtice. — He alſo ſigns all judgments, and gives coſts 
upon them; and the court, upon any motion, in felation to 
the irregular practice of any clerk or attorney, generally pe- 
fers the examination thereof to him, — He alſo takes all af. 
fidavits in court (unleſs on the crown-fide) and the acknow- 


ledgment of all deeds in court. 
KING's Evil. | * EV 
KiNG's . Ire the article Meiser. | | 
Kinc's Houſbold. See HousyoLD, GrEenCLoTa, Cor- 
FEI, e. OOO SEO 
KinG's Privy Council. See the article Cover. 
KIN 's Silver, the money due to the king in the court of com- 
mon pleas, pro licentia concordandi, in reſpect of a licence 
there granted to any man for levying à fine of lands, or te- 
OT another perſon. See Fives, © 
ING's Thane. N c I „ Trane, 
KIN 's War. T See the article I Walz. e 
KinG's Wardrobe. See the article WarxDrRoBrg, 
KINTAL, or ON TAL, a weight of one hundred pounds, 
more or leſs, according to the different uſage of divers nations. 
The #imtal of Smyrna is 123 pounds, 3 ounces, 9 drams ; 
or 120 pounds, 7 ounces, 12 drams ; but that. of Aleppo is 
465 pounds, 11 ounces, 15 drams. See QuinTar, 
KEIPPER-TIME, a ſpace of time between the feſtival of the 
finding of the Holy Croſs; May the third, and T'welfth- 
day ; during which, falmon-fiſhing in the river Thames, 'from 
Graveſend to Henley, is forbidden by Ref. Parl. 50 Edw. III. 
See FISHING, and FisHERY. FF 
KIRK-MO TE, a ſynod. + See the article Sy VoD. . 
Sometimes the word is alſo taken for a meeting in the church, 
| or veſtry. See Mork. ED t e E25 | 1 
KIRK-SESSIONS, the name of a petty eccleſiaſtical judica- 
tory im Scotland. Each pariſh, cn ts its extent, is di- 
vided into ſeveral particular diſtricts, every one of which has its 
own elder and deacon to overſee it. A conſiſtory of the mi- 
niſters, elders, and deacons of a pariſh, form à kirk-/effons. 
Theſe meet once a week, the miniſter heing moderator, but 
without a negative voice. It regulates matters relating to 
public worſhip, elections, catechizing, viſitations, &c. It 
judges in matters of leſs ſcandal; but greater, as adultery, are 
left to the presbytery, and in all caſes an appeal lies from it to 
| the presbytery. See PRESBYTERY.; ore 
KIZ ILBASCH, or KgzzLBAsCH, a Turkiſh term, fig- 
nifying red. bead; applied by way of obloquy to the Perſians, 
; ever fince Iſhmael Sophi, founder of the family laſt reigning 
in Perſia, who ordered his ſoldiers to wear a red cap, round 
which is a ſcarf or turban with a dozen plaits in it, in me- 
mory of the twelve imams, ſucceſſors of Ali, from whom he 
pretended to deſcend, _ __ „ 0 
Viginere writes the word, kezeilbaſs, and adds, that accotd- 
ing to the vulgar interpretation among the Perfians, the twelve 
plaits ſignify the twelve ſacraments of their law. Viginere, 
not contented with this, looks out for another original, and 
tells us there is a myſtery in it, derived from the antient Pa. 
ganiſm, when the Perſians adored fire, whoſe heat is denoted 
by the red colour, which in ſome meaſure ſymbolizes with 
the ſun, held by them in the higheſt. veneration. He. adds, 
that the twelve plaits ſhew the twelve months of the year, 
and the twelve ſigns in which that: luminary performs bi 


courſe. . 

KNA VE , an old appellation for a man · ſervant, and ſo uſed 
in 14 E. III. flat. 1, cap. 3, See SERVANT. | 
The word is formed from the Saxon capa, or F lemiſh, 414% 
which ſignify the ſame. | = 


© = 


upon any ſpecial argument, he hath but one voice; fo that 
if the opinion of the court ſhould be equally. divided, the 


Knave, alſo fignifies a male-child, or boyz in which fea 


K NIL 


lnave- ehild has been frequently uſed, in contradiſtinQion. to a 


girl; and in this ſenſe Wiekliff uſes the word in his tranſla- 
tion of Exod, i. 5 and other places of the Bible. In the 
old Saxon tranſlation of Mat. viii. 6, Pur meus jacet in domo 
paralyticus, was turned, Myn In bs. 
KxAvE has ſometimes alſo been uſed as an addition; as, Wil- 
lielmus Cowper de Denbigh, 4nave, &c._ ; - 3 
It is a common opinion, that Rom. i. 1. was tranſlated, Paul 
a knave of Feſus Cbriſi. This miſtake was occaſioned by 
2 Bible in the duke ef Lauderdale's library, where the word 
kneawe is inſerted. in leſs characters than the others, and a ra- 
© ſure might be ip cerned, nt ETC 
_ KNEELING. the article GENUFLEX1ON. 
KNEES. — Carling Kx RES, See CARLING. ; 
KNIGHT *, properly ſignifies a perſon, who for his vertue 
and martial proweſs, is, by the king, raiſed: above the rank 
of gentlemen, into an higher claſs of dignity and honour, See 
GENTLEMAN, NoB1LiTy,, &c. WL | 
| * The word #nizht, in its original German, knecht, ſignifies 
+ a ſervant; and has fince been uſed for a ſoldier, or man of 
war. — We have but one inſtance among us where knight is 
uſed in the firft ſenſe, ' and that is in knight of the ſhire, who 
properly /zrves in parliament for fuch a county. In the Latin, 
French, : Spaniſh, Italian, and Dutch languages, knight is ex- 


preſſed by a word which = erly ſignifies a borſeman, as be- | 


3 y employed on eback. Indeed our common law 
calls them milites, ſoldiers, becauſe they uſually held lands in 
knight-ſervice, to ſerve the king as ſoldiers in his wars; in 
which ſenſe the word miles, was uſed pro vafſalle.. 


Knighthood was the firſt degree of honour in the antient br. $ 


mies, and was conferred with a great deal of ceremony on 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome notable ex- 
ploit in arms. They were originally ſaid to be adopted, which 
we now call dubb'd; as being ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, the 
ſons of him who knighted them. See ApoTION. 
The ceremonies at the creation of a night have been vari- 
ous. The principal were a box on the ear, and a ſtroke with a 
ſword on the ſhoulder. Then they put on-him a ſhoulder-belt, 
and gilt ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accoutrements ; 


after which, being armed as a #night, he was led in great 


p to the church. 


he manner of making a #night with us, is deſcribed b) 
Camden in a. few words: Qui egugſirem dignitatem ſuſcipit, 
flexis genibus leviter in humero percutitur, princeps his verbis 


affatur, ſus vel ſcis Chevalier au nam de Dieu, ſurge vel fis 
eques in nomine Dei. This is meant of knights- bachelors, 


ca 3 
e 
ſhould be choſen, but out of their order: ſome time after 
which, they took them into the ſenate, This, however, is 
certain, it was only from that time that a certain revenue was 
neceſſary, and that this intitled them to the knighthood, with- 
out being deſcended from antient nights. | 
KNIGHT HOOD, a military order, or honour; or a mark, 
or degree of antient nobility, or reward of perſonal virtue, and 
merit. See Kir, and NonmrtitTy. | 
There are four: kinds of knighthood ; military, regular, hme- 
rah, and focial. | 1 


acquired it by high feats of arms. See K WIe HTS-ERRANMr. 
Theſe are called milites, in antient charters and titles, by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from bare bachelors, &c. See 
BACHELOR. | 

Theſe knights were girt with a ſword and a pair of gilt ſpurs, 

| whence they were called equites auratt. | 

Knighthood is not hereditary, but acquired. It does not come 
into the world with a man, like nobility z nor can it be re- 


other fovereigns, heretofore had #nighthood conferred on them 
as a mark of honour. They were uſually knighted at theic 

| baptiſm. or marriage, at their coronation, before or after a bat- 
tle, &c. 20 e 5 
Regular Kn1GHTHOOD, is applied to all military orders, which 
profeſs to wear ſome particular habit, to bear arms againſt 


the infidels, to ſuccour and aſſiſt pilgrims in their paſſage to 


the holy land, and to ſerve in hoſpitals where they ſhould 
be received ; ſuch were the knights templars, and ſuch till 
are the knights of Malta, &;, See TemMPLAR, MALTA, 
Ee. ' ö 8 
Honorary KNIGHT Hoop, is that which princes confer on other 
princes, and even on their own great miniſters, and favou- 

GARTER, Co. f | 
Social KNvGHTHOOD, is that which is not fixed, nor con- 
firmed by any formal inſtitution, nor regulated by any laſting 


on occaſion of faction, of tilts and turnaments, maſquerades, 
Oc. | | | 


tory of knighthood, gives us a compleat catalogue of the ſe- 
veral orders, according to whoſe computation they are in num- 
ber 92. Favin has given us two volumes of them under the 
title of Theatre q Honneur & de Chevalerie. Menenius has 


which is the loweſt, though the moſt antient order of knight- | publiſhed Daliciæ Egugſtrium Ordinum, and And. Mendo 


"NETIC. 
Knights grew fo yy numerous, that the dignity became of 
much leſs repute. Charles V. is faid to have made five hun- 
dred in a ſingle day: on which account, therefore, new or- 
ders of knighthood were inſtituted, in order to diſtinguiſh the 
more deſerving from the croud. — For the ſeveral kinds of 


knights among us, fee BACHELOR, BANNERET, BARo- 


NET, BATH, GARTER, Cc. 


KN1GHT, is alſo underſtood of a perſon admitted into any or- 
der, either purely military, or military and religious, inſti- 


1 


tuted by ſome king or prince, with certain marks and tokens ] KNIOH TS of the Chapel. 


of honour and diſtinction. : 
Such are the &nights' of the garter, of the elephant, of the 
holy Ghoft, of Malta, &c. All which fee under their pro- 


- 


per names, GAR TER, ELEPHANT, c. | 


KnicaT, Egues, among the Romans, was the ſecond degree | 


of nobility ; following immediately that of the ſenators. 
At the time of building the city of Rome, the whole army of 
Romulus conſiſted of 3000 foot and 300 horſe; which 300 
| harſe were the original of the Roman eguites, or knights. 
| Theſe made the ſecond order that had places in the ſenate. 
Manutius and Sigonius. are of opinion, that beſides the equeſ- 
trian order, and thoſe knights immediately below the ſena- 
tors, Romulus inſtituted a military order, whereof the Ro- 
man cavalry was compoſed. But no antient author takes no- 
| tice of any order of knighthood inſtituted on purpoſe for the 
war, nor any other #nights but thoſe 300, which, as we 
have obſerved, were the hiſt foundation of the equeſtrian or- 
er, See CAVALRY. 
The nights had a horſe kept them at the public charge; 
but when they were taken in among the ſenators, they re- 
ſigned that privilege: To be a night, it was neceſſary the 
Thould have a certain revenue, that their poverty might not 
| diſgrace the order; and when they failed of the preſcribed 
revenue, they were expunged out of the liſt of knights, and 
thruſt down among the plebeians. Ten thouſand crowns is 
| computed to have been the revenue require. 
| The knights grew ſo very powerful, that they became a ba- 


| lance between the power of the ſenate and the people. They 


neglected the exerciſes of war, and betook- themſelves princi- 

bud to Fg dye nero jin Nay inſomuch chat Pliny 
erves, in his time, no | 

oublic are 8 ee kept at the 

| Some fay, that the order of Znights, as diſtin from the 

people: did not begin before the time of the Gracchi ; others 


9s the privilege was then firſt granted them, that no judge KxIChTs, in a ſhip, two thick, ſhort pieces of timber uſu- | 


has written de Ordinibur Militaribus. Beloi has traced their 


inſtitutions. To theſe may be added Father Meneſtrier, de 
la Cbrvalerie  Ancienns' & Moderne; Michieli's Treſor Mili- 
taire, Caramuel's Theologia Regolare, Miræus's Origines E- 
-gaeftrium ſeve Militarium Ordinum: But above all, Juſtini- 
ani's Hiſtorie Chronolrgichs dell' Origine de gl Ordine Militari, 
di tutte le Religione Cavalereſche: The edition which is ful- 
leſt, is that of Venice in 1692, in 2 vols. fol. 
KNEGHTS of S. Catherine of Mount Sina. See CATHERINE. 
J See the article 4 GHAPEL- 
KniGHTs of the Collar. 3 © \CoLLAR. 
1 a pretended order of chivalry, whereof 
ample mention is made in old romances. bi 


of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and tak- 
ing all occaſions of ſignalizing their proweſs. OST: 
This romantic bravery of the old hnights was heretofore the 


lier but had his miſtreſs, whoſe eſteem he was to gain by ſome 
heroic action. The. duke of Alva, for all his age and gra- 
- vity, is ſaid to have vowed the conqueſt of Portugal to a 
22 2 wy 3 55 
NIGHTS of S. Gearge.Y" - 7.  FOBORGE. 
KNn1GHTS 2 > See the article < Hoxoux. | 
KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in the king's houſe, ' who 
has juriſdiction, and cognizance of any tranſgreſſion within the 
| king's houſe, and verge; as alſo of contracts made there, 
whereof one of the houſe is party. 
KnicHTs of the Mine. See the article Mins. 
Kxichrs of Mary. | 


Rad KniGnTs. Ray. 
KniGHTs of the Round Table.  CTaBLE.- 
Knicuars of the Shire, or KnicnTs of Parliament, are two 
gentlemen of worth, choſen on the king's writ in pleno comi- 
tatu, by ſuch of the freeholders of every county as can ex- 
pend 40s. per ann. to repreſent ſuch county in parliament! 
Theſe, when every man who had a knights-fee was cuſto- 
marily conſtrained to be a Inight, were ot neceſſity to be mi- 
lites gladio cinfti, for ſo the writ runs to this day; but now 
|  cultom-admits eſquires to be choſen to this office. e 
They muſt have at leaſt 500 J., per ann. and their expences 
are to be defrayed by the county, though this be ſeldom, now 
required. Sce PARLIAMENT. - - | 


. 16. NEADY; / 
y [Kni1GHTs of Mount Carmel. = the a ee, 


ally 


Military Kxionrnoop, is that of the antient knights, who 


voked. The fons of kings, and kings themſelves, with all 


rites ; ſuch are knights of the garter, S. Michael, Sc. See 


ſtatutes; of which kind there have many orders been erected 


The abbot Bernardo Fuſtiniani, at the beginning of his hiſ-- 


original, and Geliot, in his Armorial Indem, has given us their 


They were a kind of heroes, who travelled the world in ſearch 


chimera of the Spaniards ; among whom there was no caya- 
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' , 'koned at 15 per ann. By a ſtat. 1 Edward II. fuch as had 


preſſion, were poſſeſſed of 28,015. See FEZ. 
KNn1GHTS-SERVICE, Servitium Militaire a tenure whereby ſe- 


25 T hey ſerve alſo as fearces to filtrate, purify, and refine the | 
' KnoTs of the log-line, at ſea, are the diviſions of it. See 


| Knor, in medicine, a protuberance in the joints ok old gouty L 


Knor is alſo uſed for the intrigue of a romance, or drama- 


| ke baraſſed, by a conjuncture of affairs. whoſe end it is not eaſy to |. 


FEES 7K NO 
ally carved in the figure of | ſome bead, having in. each four 
| ſhivers, three for the halliards, and one for the top-ropes to 
; run in. , | 4 #6! J 


One of them ſtands abaft the main - maſt, and for. that reaſon 

is called the main · Inigbi.— The other ſtands abaft the fore- | 

maſt, on the ſecond deck, and is called the fre · inighu. See 
Fort-Knight... 10 bn e „ieee eee 

NIGHTs-FEE, an antient law term, ſignify ing ſo much land 

_ "of, inheritance as is ſufficient to maintain a knight with ſuit- 

able tetinue; which, in Henry the Third's days, was -rec- | 


— 


20 l. per ann. in fee, or for liſe, might be compelled to be 
knights. — But this ſtatute is repealed 17 Car; I. Sir T. 
Smith rates a 4nights-fee at 40 l. yearly. According to Coke, 

a knights-fee contained twelve carucates, or plow- lands. — 
Stow ſays, that there were found in England, at the time of 
the conqueror, 60, 211 knights-fees ; according to others, there 
were 60, 215: Whereof the religious houſes, before their ſup- 


% 


votal lands in this nation were antiently held of the king; 
Which drew after it homage, ſervice in war, eſcuage, ward- 
- ſhip, marriage, &c. But taken away by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. 
c. 24. See SERVICE. | „3 
KNIT Stockings, See the article Sock IN M Ss. 
KNOCKING Mill. See the article STAMPING. | 
KNOT, properly denotes a part of a tree from whence it 
- ſhoots out branches, roots, or even fruit. See TREE, 
| BRANCH, &c. | HEY pi WT ER 8⁰ 
The wood is harder and cloſer in the n ots than in any other 
part, but it is alſo more ſubject to ſplit. Vines and dwarf fruit- | 
trees are pruned at the ſecond txt of the new ſhoot. — |} 
The uſe of the #4nots. of plants is to ſtrengthen the ſtem : | 


9 *— rr 


juice raiſed up for the nouriſhment of the plant. 


: 


Theſe are uſually ſeven fathoms or forty-two feet aſunder, 
but they ſhould be fifty feet; and, then, as many -hnots as | 
the log-line runs out in half a minute, ſo many miles doth 
the ſhip - fail in an hour, ſuppoſing her to keep going at an | 
equal rate, and allowing for yaws, lee-way, c. | 


- 


9 
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people; conſiſting of a* thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſted pi- 
tuita, accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and acrimoni- 

ous; the groſſeſt and moſt terreſtrial part whereof clogs and 
converts into a ſtony ſubſtance like chalk. See Gour. 
Knots appear to be generated like ſtones in the bladder. See 
Cal culuvs. ein tt 6 ie re3tfe 

Phyſicians fometirhes alſo call them nodes, and tephi. See 
Tous, and Nop g. r 


tic piece; being that part where the perſons are the moſt em- 


foreſee. See IN TNIOCb sn. ng] 
. . Ariſtotle, under this term includes all the incidents of a tra- 
gedy, from its bgeinning to the place where it begins to un- 
ravel. The Inet holds as long as the mind is kept ſuſpended 
about the event. The Inet ought always to laſt to the middle 
of the fiſth act, otherwiſe the reſt of the piece languiſhes. 
Order of the KN or, is the name of a military order in the 
© kingdom of Naples, inſtituted in 1352, by queen Jane I. on 
occaſion of the peace eſtabliſhed between her and the king of 
Hungary, by means of her marriage with Louis, Prince of 
f Tarentum. 1 5 : N 15. 61 BTUAS 
- 'The order conſiſted of ſixty knights: Clement VI. approved 
- this order, and gave it the rule of S. Baſil: It choſe 8. Ni- 
cholas for its protector, but dwindled away after the death of 


—_—— 4 I 
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its foundrels. S 
KNOWING, Principles, and Rules of. See PRINCIPLE, 
and Rur... . X, 59 1 -4 
KNOW LEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the 
perception of the connection and agreement, or diſagreement 
and repugnancy, of our ideas. See IDEA. 1% 
In which ſenſe, Inouledge ſtands oppoſed to ignorance. See 
IGNORANCE. 1 „ K 


* 


To hnow' that white is not 8 Black, is only to perceive that 


occur to the mind, 


equal to two right ones, they will always be ſo. — An. 
he comes to be certain, that what was once true, is always 
true; what ideas once agreed, will always agree; and 
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clearly perceives each idea to 


agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſting. © 
| to diſagree. — This it does without ang pains, or deduct 
| Ir : 


by its natural power of perception, and diſiinction: | 
doing this, men of art have eſtabliſhed certain "ea for 


or principles 3 48, that What is; is; and that ir is 8 


for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. — But no mas 
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can make a man inn clearer, that round is not Rove 
: * 4 r * 


than the bare perception of theſe two ideas, which the ming 


at firſt fight, perceives to difagree. See Axiom. 

The next kind of agreement, or igreement, the mind yr 
ceives, uin any of its ideas, may be called relative, and is * 
thing but the perception of the relation between any two 
ideas, of what kind ſoever; that is, their agreement, or dil. 


agreement, one with another, in the ſeveral b 

—_ mind takes of cotnparing them. © See 2 i x COND, 
tr he third ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found in 
or ideas, is co-exiſtence, or non co-exiſtence, in the ſame. 
ſubject; and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances. — Thus 
when we pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed, it amounts 


to no more but this; that Hixedneſs, or a power to remain in 


the fire unconſumed, is an idea which always accompanies that 
. particular ſort of yellowneſs, weigbt, fuſibility, c. which 
makes our complex idea ſigniſted by the word geld. 
| The fourth ſort, is that of actual and real exiſtence, agree- 


* 


ing to any idea. See Exfsr ENTE. 


- Within theſe four ſorts of agreement, or diſagreement, ſeems 
contained all. the #nowledge' we have, or are capable of; for 
all that we 4now, or can affirm concerning any idea, is, that 

it d, or is not the ſame with ſome other; as, that blue is not 

yellow: that it does or does not co-exiſt with another in the 


ſame ſubject; as, that iron is ſuſceptible. of magnetical im- 


preſſions: that it hath that or this relation to ſome other 


ideas; as, that two triangles, upon equal baſes, between the 
fame parallels, are equal: or, that it has a real exiſtence with- 
out the mind; as, that God is. ee +, 


0 


The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth, in ſeveral manners, 


which conſtitute ſo many different ſpecies of Enowledge, — 
Thus, when the mind has a preſent view of the agreement, 


,or diſagreement of any of. its ideas, or of the relation they 
have one with another, it is called au, knowledge, 1 


Secondly, a man is ſaid to #2 any propoſition, when having 
once evidently perceived the agreement, or diſagreement, 'of 


the ideas whereof it conſiſts, and. ſo lodged it in his memo- 


ry, that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, the 


mind aſſents to it without doubt, or heſitation, and is cer- 


tain of the truth of it: this may be called habitual inow- 


” ledge, — And thus a man may be ſaid to 4zow all thoſe. 
truths which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing, clear, 


and fult perception. i res Sf nh 
Of habitual #nowledge, there are two ſorts; the one con- 


fiſts of ſuch rey laid up in the, memory, as whenever they 
0 it actually Jane the relation-that'is be- 


tween their ideas ; and this is in all thoſe truths where the 


| ideas themſelves, by an immediate vie w, diſcover their agree- 
ment, or difagreement, one with another. — The other is of 
ſuch truths, whereof the mind having been convinced, it re- 
tains the memory of the conviction, without the proofs, — 


Thus a man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived 
the demonſtration, that the three arigles of a Tangle are equal 
to two right ones, #nows it to be true, when that demon- 


ſtration is gone out of his mind, and cannot poſſibly be re- 


collected: but he #nows it in a different way from what he 


did before; namely, not by the Intervention of thoſe interme- 
diate ideas; whereby the agreement, or diſagreement, of thoſe 


in the propoſition, was at firſt perceived ; but by remembring, 


that is, #nawing, that he was once certain of the truth of 


this propoſition, That the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones. The immutability of the ſame; relations 
between the fame immutable” things, is now the idea, that 


ſhews him, that if the three angles of a triangle were once 
0 


. — And hence 


conſequently, what he once Inet to be true, he will always 
kniny to be true, as long as he can remember that he once 


' knew it. © 


| theſe two ideas do not agree. So, in knowing that | the | Degrees of KxnowLEDGE, — As to the different degrees, or 


three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones; what | 
do we more than perceive, that equality to two right ones 
neceſſarily agrees to, and is inſeparable from, the three angles 
l of a triangle ? a 1 ) = ] 
nds of KNOWLEDGE. — For what relates to the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas, we may reduce the whole doctrine, 
and conſequently the whole ſtock of our 4nowledge,; to four 
heads; viz. identity or diverſiiy, relation, co-exiſtence, and 
real exiſtence. | 1 ee e 


As to the identity, or diverſity of our ideas, we may obſetve, 10 


that it is the firſt act of the mind to perceive its on ideas; | | 


and ſo far as it perceives them, to #naw.cach what it is, and | f- eye 1s, its View that Way. t 15 
- this intuition rhat depenids'a the FereaintY, and enidence © 


thereby to perceive their difference; that is, the one not to 
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clearnefs” of our | #nowledge, it ſeems to lie in the different 


W 


* 


concerning whoſe agreement or diſagreement, the enquiry is 
An this caſe, the mind is obliged to diſcover the agreement, 
other ideas: and this is that which we call reaſoning. See 
Thus, if we would Inno the agreement, or diſagreement, in 
compariſon of them, becauſe the three angles of a triangle 
cannot be brought together at once, and compared with any 
immediate, or intuitive Anoroledge. But we muſt find out 

ſome other angles, to which the three angles of a triangle 
have equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, we 


-  ebnie to ino the equality of theſe” three angles to two right 
ones. 1 


ment, or difagreement is by this means plainly and clearly | 


evident as intuitive Anibleuge; it requires pains and atten- | 


- moſt be a progreffion by ſteps, and degrees, befgre the mind 
can, in this way, arrive at ary certainty. — Before demon- 
' ftration, there was a doubt, which, in intuitive #nawledge, 
tion left in a degres capable of diſtinct ideas, no more than it 


black) whether this ink, and paper, be all of a colour. — 


By which it is evident, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that 
the mind perceives; there is no more required, but to re- 
ideas concerning which we enquire, viſible and certain.— 
This intuitive perception of tlie agreement, or diſagreement, 
of the intermediate ideas in- each ſtep, and progreſſion of the 
- demonſtration; muſt alſo be exactly carried in the mind; 
and a man muſt be fure that no part is left out, which, be- 
cauſe in long deductions, the: memory cannot eaſily retain ; | 
men often embrace falſhouds" for demonſtrations.” See Cx R- 

It has been generally taken for granted, that mathematics a- 


an agreement or diſagrrement, as may be intuitively perceiv- 


Pa 


x Co 
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The reafon' why it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong to 


_ Elear and perceivable: And in extenſion, though every the 


ways to diſcover che juſt equality of two angles, extenſions, 
of figures; and both numbers and figures can be ſet down 
by viſtble and laſting marlis.— But in other ſimple ideas, 

whoſe modes and differences are made, and counted by de- 
| grees, and not quantity, we have not fo nice and accurate a 
diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive or find ways to 


puſcles, ſingly inſenſible; their different degrees alſo depend 


Ls 


f 1 Vor. I. 


not this agreement, or diſagreement immediately, or by the 


agreement of any two ideas, by the intuitive perception of the a- 
_ greement or diſagreement they have with any intermediate ideas, 


K N O 
our other Inotolauge; which certainty; every one finds to be 
ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore cannot require 
The Son degree of knowledge iv, where the mind perceives 
juxtapoſition, as it were, of the ideas; becauſe thoſe ideas, 
made, cannot by the mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew it. 
or diſagreement, which it ſearches for, by the intervention of 


REASONING. | 


bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle, and two 
right angles, we cannot do it by an immediate view, and 


other one or two angles; and ſo of this the mind has no 


2 


e 


'Thofe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the agreement 
of any two- others; are called pros; and where the agree- | 


erceived, it is called demonſtrution and a quickneſs in the | 
mind to find thoſe. proofs, and to apply them right, is that 

which is called fapacity. See DEMONSTRATION. 2 | 
This &nrowledgey though: it be certain, is not ſo clear and 


tion, and: Ready apptication of mind; to diſcover the agree- 
ment; or diſagreement, of the ideas it conſiders; and there 


r 


cannot happen to the mind, that has its faculty of percep- 
can be a doubt to the eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee white, and 


* 


Now, in every ſtep that reaſom makes in demonſtrative Anotu- 
ledge; there is an intuitive Aube of that agreement, or | 
diſagreement it ſeeks with the next intermediate idea, which 
it uſes as a proof; for if it were not fo, that yet would need 
# proof, ſino without the perception of ſach' agreement, or 
diſagreement, there is. no An ledge produced. 


roduces #nowledge, has intuitive certainty; which, when 


member it, to make the agreement, or diſagreement of the 


this Inoꝛoleage becomes more imperfect than intuitive, and 
T1TUBE, FASsnOOD, G. | N 


lone are eapable of demonſtrative certainty : but to have ſuch 


— ———ͤ —•—éH 


ed, being, as we imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of 


number, extenſton, and figure alone 5 it may, poſſibly, be 
the want of due method and application in us, and not of 
fafficient evidence in things, that demonſtration has been | 
thought to have ſo little to do in other parts of nbtoledge. 


For in whatevef ideas the mind can ive the agreement 
or diſagreement immediately, there it is capable of intuitive 
tuowledge; and where it can perceive the agreement or diſ- 


there the mind is eapable of demonſtration, which is not limited 
to the ideas of figure, number, extenſion, or their modes. 


theſe only, is. becauſe, im comparing their equality or excels, 
the modes of numbers have every, the leaſt difference, very 


leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found out 


meaſure their juſt equality, or cheir leaſt differences. For, 
thoſe other ſumple ideas being appearances, or ſenſations pro- 
duced in us, by the ſize, figure, motion, c. of minute cor- 


on the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe cauſes ; which ſince 


Anoꝛoledge. 


it cunnot be obſerved by us in particles of matter, whereof 
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each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſſible o u _ 
— exact meaſures of the different degrees of theft fitn- 
ple ideas. | "= 


Thus, not knowing what number of particles, nor whit mo- 


tion of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, 


becauſe we have no certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, nor 
means to diſtinguiſn every, the leaſt difference; the only help 
we have, is from our ſenſes, which in this point fail us. But 
where the difference is ſo great, as to ptoduce in the mind 
ideas clearly diſtinct, theſe ideas, as we fee in colours of dif- 
ferent Kinds, blue and red for inſtance, are as capable of de- 
monſtration, as ideas of number and extenſion. And what 
here ſaid of colours; holds true in all ſerondary quali- 
ies. . 

Thefe two then, intuition and demonſtration, are the degtees 
of our knnwledge ; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, is 
but Faith, or opinion, not knawledge ; at leaft in all general 
truths. See FArTH, and EviDence. 

There is indeed another perception of the mind, employed 
about the particular exiſtence of finite beings without us, 
which going beyond probability, but not reaching to either.of 
the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of 
Nothing can be more certain, than that the idea we receive 
from an external object, is in our minds: This is intuitive 
Anowledge ; but whether we can thence certainly infer the 
exiſtence of any thing without us, correſponding to that idea, 
is that whereof ſome men think there may be a queſtion 
made; becauſe men may have ſuch an idea in their minds, 
when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſes. 
See Body, and ExTSTENcR. | 

But it is evident, that we are invincibly conſcious to our- 
ſelves of a different perception, when we look on the ſun in 
the day, and think on it by night; when we atually taſte 
wormwood, or ſmell a roſe, or only think on that favour, 
or odour : ſo that we may add to the two former ſorts of 
knowledge, this alſo of the exiſtence of particular external 
objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow theſe three de- 
grees of 4nvwledge, viz. intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſi- 
tive. . | 3 
But fince our Inotbledgè is founded on, and imployed about 
our ideas only, will it follow thence, that it muſt be con- 
formable to our ideas, and that where our ideas are clear and 


91 © 


diſtinct, obſcure and confufed, there our knowledge will be fo 


too? We anfwer, no; for our knowledge confiſting in the 
perception of the agreement, or diſagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearneſs, or obſcurity, conſiſts in the clearneſs, or 
obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clearneſs or ob- 
ſcurity of the ideas themſelves. A man, (for inſtance) who 
has a clear idea of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to 
two right ones, may yet have but an obſcure perception of 
their agreement, and fo have but a very obſcure knotuledge of 
it: but obſcure and confuſed ideas, can never produce any 
clear or diftin& ænoꝛoledge; becauſe, as far as any ideas are 
obſcure, or confuſed, ſo far the mind can never perceive clear- 
ly, whether they agree, or * N or, to expreſs, the ſame 
thing in other words, he that has not determined ideas to the 
words he ufes, cannot make propoſitions of them, of whoſe 
truth he can be certain. | Rs 
From alt this it follows; 1. That we can have no #ow- 
ledge farther than we have ideas. Sea 
29, That we have no #nowledge farther than we can have 
perception of the agreement, or difagreement of our ideas, 
either by intuition, demonſtration, or ſenſation, _ 

39. We cannot have an intuitive #nowledge, that ſhall ex- 
tend itfelf to all our ideas, and all that we would AH about 
them; becauſe we cannot examine, and perceive all the rela- 
tions they have one to another by juxtapoſition, or an im- 
mediate compariſon one with another.—Thus we cannot in- 
tuitively perceive the equality of two extenſions,” the diffe- 
rence of whoſe figures makes their parts incapable of an exact 
immediate application, Ik | 


4%. Our rational knowledye cannot reach to the whole ex- 


tent of our ideas, becauſe between two different ideas which 


we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch proofs 
whereby we can connect one to another, with an intuitive 
knowledge in all the parts of the deduction. 


59, Senfitive knowledge, reaching no farther than the ex- 
iſtence of things, actually preſent" to our ſenſes, is yet much 


narrower than either of the former. 
69, From all which it is evident, that the extent of our 


| knowledge comes not only ſhort of the reality of things, but 


even of the extent of our own ideas. We have the ideas 
of a ſquare, a circle, and equality, and yet perhaps ſhall ne- 
ver be able to find a circle equal to a ſquare. See CIRcLE. 


Extent, and Limits of KNowLEDGE.—The affirmations, or 
negations we make coficerning the ideas we have, being reduced 


to the four ſorts abovementioned, wiz. identity, co-exiſterice, 
relation, and real exiſtence, let us enquire how far our 4new- 
ledge extends in each of theſe: 19. As to identity, and di- 
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Verfity, or intuitive knowledge is as far extended, as our 


| ideas themſelves; and there can be no idea in the mind, 


Which it does not preſently, by an intuitive #nowledge, perceive 
to be what it is, and to be different from any other. 


2. As to the agreement, or diſagreement of our ideas of co- 
_ exiſtence, our #nowledge herein is very defective, though it 


is in this that the greateſt and moſt material parts of our 
knowledge, concerning ſubſtances, conſiſts: for our ideas of 
ſubſtances being nothing but certain collections of ſimple ideas, 
in one ſubject, (our idea, of flame, for inſtance, 
ot, luminous, and moving upwards.) When we 
would know any thing farther, concerning this or any other 


| ſort of ſubſtance, what do we but enquire what other quali- 


ties, or powers, theſe ſubſtances have, or have not? which is 


nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple ideas do, or do 
not exiſt with thoſe that make up ſuch complex idea. — T he 
reaſon of this is, that the ſimple ideas, which make up our 


complex ideas of ſubſtances, have no viſible neceſſary con- 
nection, or inconſiſtence, with other ſimple ideas, -whoſe co- 


_ Exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves about, — 
' Theſe ideas being likewiſe, for the moſt part, ſecondary qua- 


ities, which depend upon the primary qualities of their minute 
or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething yet more remote from 


our comprehenſion ; it is impoſſible we ſhould #zow which 
have a neceſſary union, or inconſiſtence, one with another, 
ſince we #now not the root from whence they ſpring, or the 


ſize, figure, and texture of parts on which they depend, and 


from which they reſult. — Beſides this, there is no diſcover- 
able connection between any ſecondary quality, and thoſe 
primary qualities that it depends on. — We are ſo far from 


knowing what figure, ſize, or motion produces, (for inſtance) 
a yellow colour, or ſweet taſte, or ſharp ſound ; that we 
can by no means conceive how any ſize, figure, or motion, 
can poſſibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taſte, or 
ſound, whatſoever ; there being no conceivable connection be- 
tween the one and the other. See PARTICLE, CoLouR, 
LicnrT, &c. . 

Our knowledge, therefore, of co-exiſtence, reaches little fur- 
ther than experience. Some few, indeed, of the primary 
qualities have a neceſſary dependance, and viſible connection, 


one with another: as figure neceſlarily ſuppoſes extenſion ; 


receiving or communicating motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes ſo- 
lidity : but qualities co-exiſtent in any ſubject, without this 
dependance and connection, cannot certainly be known to co- 


exiſt, any farther than experience by our ſenſes informs us.— |- 
Thus though, upon trial, we find gold yellow, weighty, malle- | 
able, fuſible, and fixed; yet becauſe none of theſe have any 


evident dependance, or neceſſary connection with the other, 
we cannot certainly 4now, that where any four of theſe are, 
the fifth will be there alſo, how highly propable ſoever it 
may be. But the higheſt degree of probability amounts not 
to certainty, without which there can be no true knowledge : 
for this co-exiſtence can be no farther Anu, than it is per- 
ceived; and it cannot be perceived but either in particular 
ſubje&s, by the obſervation of our ſenſes, or, in general, by 
the neceſſary connection of the ideas themſelves. _ _ | 

As to incompatibility, or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we 
Anow that no ſubject can have of each ſort of primary quali- 
ties, more than one particular at once, as one extenſion, or one 
figure; and ſo of ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe: for 
whatever, of each kind, is preſent in any ſubject, excludes 
all other of that ſort; for inſtance, one ſubject cannot have 
two ſmells, or two colours at the fame time, h 

As to powers of ſubſtances, which makes a great part of our 
enquiries about them, our knowledge reaches little farther 


than experience; becauſe they conſiſt in a texture and motion 


of parts, which we cannot by any means come to diſcover ; 
and, I doubt whether, with thoſe faculties we have, we ſhall 
ever be able to carry our general knowledge much farther in 


this part. Experience is that which in this part we muſt de- 


pend on, and it were to be wiſhed that it were more im- 
proved. — We find the advantages ſome mens generous pains 


have this way brought to the ſtock of natural knowledge ; | 


and if others, eſpecially the philoſophers by fire, had been ſo 
wary in their obſervations, and ſincere in their reports, as 
thoſe who call themſelves philoſophers ought to have been, 
our acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our in- 


ſight into their powers and operations, had been yet much 


greater. See EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENTAL, Cc. 
As to the third ſort, the agreement, or diſagreement of our 


ideas in any other relation; this is the largeſt field of &now- | 
edge, and it is hard to determine how far it may extend: 


this part depending on our ſagacity, in finding intermedi- 
ate ideas, that may ſhew the habitudes and relations of ideas, 


it is an hard matter to tell when we are at an end of ſuch 


diſcoveries. — They who are ignorant of algebra, cannot 
imagine the wonders of this kind that are to be done by, it: 
and what farther improvements, and helps, advantageous to 
other parts of knowledge, the ſagacious mind of man may 
yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. See ALGEBRA, 
and ANALYTICS. _ | 


This, at leaſt, we may believe, that the ideas of quantity are 
ES 


/ 


— 


not the only ones capable of demonſtration, and 25% 
and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parte of OF; 
tion would _— certainty, if vices, paſſions, and — 
neering intere not oppoſe, or a 1 
kind. 5 See Nen ; E ee ” * 
As to the fourth ſort of Anotuledęe, viz. 0 the 27 
exiſtence of things, we have an ln 3 3 
exiſtence, a demonſtrative knowledge of the exiſtence of God. 
and a ſenſitive knowledge of the objects that preſent themſelves 
3 _— ſenſes. Wat EXISTENCE, 
itherto we have examined the extent of our #nowledoe. ; 

reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are: 8 
other extent of it, in reſpect of univerſality, which will alſo 
deſerve to be conſidered; and this in regard our tnotoleuge 
follows the nature of our ideas. — If the ideas, whoſe agree- 
ment, or diſagreement. we perceive, are abſtract, our knows 
ledge is univerſal z for what is #nown of ſuch general ideas 
will be true of every particular thing in which that eſſence. 
that is, that abſtract idea is found: and what is once known 
of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever true; ſo that 

as to all general #nowledge, we muſt ſearch, and find it only | 
in our own minds; and it is only the examining our own ideas, 
that furniſhes us with it. — Truths belonging to eſfencts of 


things, (that is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to be 


found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences ; as 
the exiſtence of things is to be #nown only from experience. 
See ABSTRACT, ABSTRACTION, GENERAL Term, &c. 


Reality of KNOWLEDGE. It is evident, that the mind knows 


not things immediately, but by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. — Our #nowledge, therefore, is real only ſo 
far, as there is a conformity between our ideas, and the reali- 
ty of things. But how ſhall we Inet when our ideas agree 
with things themſelves? it is anſwered, There are two ſorts 
of ideas, that we may be aſſured agree with things; theſe are, 
19. Simple ideas, which, ſince the mind can by no means 
make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things operating upon 
the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thofe per- 
ceptions, which, by the will of our maker, they are ordain- 
ed, and adapted to. — Hence it follows, that ſimple ideas are 
not fictions of our fancies, but the natural and regular pro- 
ductions of things without us, really operating upon us; 
which carry with them all the conformity our ſtate requires, 
which is to repreſent things under thoſe appearances they are 
fitteſt to produce in us. — Thus the idea of whiteneſs, as it 
is in the mind, exactly anſwers that power which is in any 
body to produce it there z and this conformity between our 


ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for real 


knowledge. 


2». All our complex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, being 


archetypes of the mind's own making, and not referred to 


the exiſtence of things, as to their originals, cannot want 


any conformity neceſſary to real nowledge ; for that which 
is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never 
be capable of a wrong repreſentation. — Here the ideas them- 
ſelves are conſidered as archetypes, and things no otherwiſe 
regarded, than as conformable to them. — Thus the mathema- 
tician conſiders the truth, and properties belonging to a rect- 
angle, or circle, only as they are ideas in his own mind, 


which poſſibly he never found exiſting mathematically, that 
is, preciſely true; yet his 4nowledge is not only certain, but 


real, becauſe real things are no farther concerned, nor in- 
tended to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things 
really agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. 

3%, But the complex ideas, which we refer to archetypes 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our #nowledge a- 
bout them may come ſhort of being real ; and ſuch are our 
ideas of ſubſtances. — Theſe muſt be taken from ſomething, 
that does, or has exiſted, and not be made up of ideas arbi- 
trarily put together, without any real pattern. — Herein, 
therefore, is founded the reality of our #nowledge concerning 
ſubſtances, that all our complex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, 
and ſuch only, as are made up of fuch ſimple ones, as have 
been diſcovered to co-exiſt in nature: and our ideas being 
thus true, though not perhaps very exact copies, are the ſub- 
ject of real hnowledge of them. — Whatever ideas we have, 
the agreement we find they have with others, will be &now- 
ledge. — If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general &naw- 
ledge; but to make it real, concerning ſubſtances, the ideas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of things. — Where- 
ever, therefore, we perceive the agreement, or diſagreement 
of our ideas, there is certain #nowledge ; and wherever we 
are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, there is 
certain real 4nowledge. | 


Method of improving or enlarging KNnowLEDGE, — It being the 


received opinion amongſt men of letters, that maxims are the 
foundation of all Inotoledge, and that ſciences are each of 
them built upon certain præcognita, from whence the under- 
ſtanding is to take its riſe, and by which it is to conduct 
itſelf in its inquiries in the matters belonging to that ſcience; 
the beaten road of the ſchools has been to lay down, in the 
beginning, one or more general propoſitions, called principles, 
as foundations whereon to build the knowledge that Ws * 


1 


EK N O | 


| had of that ſubjet, See Mr O, PRE, Axton, 


tl - IT 5 | 8 | | 
That which give occaſion to this way of proceedingz was 


$ the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in mathematics; which; of 


all other ſciences, have the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and | 


evidence in them. But if we conſider it, we ſhall. find that 
the great advancement, and certainty, of real #nowledge men 
arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not owing to the influence 
of thoſe principles; but to the clear, diſtin, and compleat 
ideas their thoughts were employed about; and to the relation 
of equality, and exceſs, ſo clear between ſome of them, that 
they had an intuitive #nowledge, and by that a way to diſ- 
cover it in others, and this without the help of t oſe max - 
ims. For is it not poſſible for a lad to &now, that his whole 
body is bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of this 
axiom, © The whole is bigger than a part; nor be aſſured of it, 
till he has learned that maxim? Let any one conſider which 
is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the particular in- 
ance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life and 
birth to the others: theſe general rules are but the comparing 
our more general, and abſtract ideas, which ideas are made 
by the mind, and have names given them, for the eaſier diſ- 
patch in its reaſonings : but #nowledge began in the mind, and| 
was founded on particulars, though afterwards perhaps no 
notice be taken thereof; it being natural for the mind to 
lay up thoſe general notions, and make the proper uſe of 
them, which is to disburthen the memory of the cumberſome 
load of particulars. — The way to improve in #nnwleage, 
is not to ſwallow principles with an implicite faith, and with- 
out examination, which would be apt to miſlead men, in- 
ſtead of guiding them into truth; but to get, and fix in our 
minds, clear and compleat ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and annex to them proper and conſtant names : and thus 
barely by conſidering our ideas, and comparing them toge- 
ther, obſerving their agreement, or diſagreement, their ha- 
bitudes, and relations, we ſhall get more true and clear 
tnowledge, by the conduct of this one rule: than by taking 
up principles, and thereby putting our minds into the diſpoſal 
of others. | | | 

We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as reaſon adviſes, a- 
dapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we 
examine, and the truth we ſearch after. — General and cer- | 
tain truths are only founded in the habitudes and relations of 
abſtract ideas; therefore a ſagacious methodical application of 
our thoughts for the finding out theſe relations, is the only 
way to diſcover all, that can with truth and certainty be put 


into general propoſitions. By what ſteps we are to proceed. 
in theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools of the mathemati- 


cians, who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle 


degrees, and a continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the|-- 
diſcovery, and demonſtration of truths, that at firſt ſight ap- | 
peared beyond human capacity. — This may nn be 

eſ- | 


ſaid, that if other ideas that are real, as well as nomina 
ſences of their ſpecies, were purſued in the way familiar to 
mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and 


with greater evidence, and clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt | 


to imagine, — This is reaſon ſufficient to advance that con- 


jecture above-mentioned, viz. * That morality is capable of de- 
© monſtration, as well as mathematics;* for moral ideas being | 
real eſſences; which have a diſcoverable conneCtion, and agree- | 
ment one with another, ſo far as we can find their habitudes, | 
and relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of real and general | 


truths. See MaTHEMATICs, and MoRALITY. 

In our knowledge of ſubſtances, we are to proceed after a 
quite different method; the bare contemplation of their ab- 
ſtract ideas, (which are but nominal eſſences) will carry us 
but a very little way in the ſearch of truth, and certainty. — 


co-exiſt with thoſe of our complex idea; for inſtance, whe- 
ther that yellow, heavy, fuſible body, I call gold, be malle- 
able or no; which experience (however it prove in that par- 
ticular body we examine) makes us not certain that it is ſo 
in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that 
which we have tried: becauſe it is no conſequence, one way 
or other, from our complex idea. The neceſſity, or incon- 


ſiſtence, of malleability, has no viſible connection with the 


combination of that colour, weight, and ſuſibility in any bo- 
dy. — What is here ſaid of the nominal eſſence of gold, ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a determinate colour, 
weight, and fuſibility, will hold true, if other qualities be add- 
ed to it, — Our reaſonings from thoſe ideas will carry us but 
a little way, in the certain diſcovery of the other properties 
in thoſe maſſes of matter wherein all thoſe are to be found. 
As far as our experience reaches, we may have certain hnow- 
ledge, and no farther, — It is not denied; but that a man, 
accuſtomed to rational and regular experiments; ſhall be able 
to ſee farther into the nature of bodies, and their unknown 
properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them : but this is 
but judgment, and opinion, not knowledge, and certainty: 

This would make it ſuſpected, that natural philoſophy is not 


* 


much as 


Capable of being made a ſciene:. From experiments, and, 
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hiſtorical obſervations, we may draw advantages of eaſe; and | 


health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of conveniencies for 


this life; but beyond this, it is to be feared, our talents reach 


not, nor are our faculties able to advance farther. See Pays 
SICS, | | 


From whence it is obvious to conclude, that fince our facul- - 
ties are not permitted to penetrate the real efſence of bodies, but 


yet plainly to diſcover to us the being of a God, and the 
knowledge of ourſelves, enough to give us a clear diſcovery 
of our duty, and great concernment, it will become us, as 
rational creatures, to employ our faculties about what they 
are Moſt adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, 
where it ſegms to point us out the way. For it is rational 
to conclude, that our proper employment lies in thoſe enqui- 
ries, and that ſort of knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our 
natural capacities; and carries in it our greateſt intereſt ; and 
therefore it is that morality is the proper ſcience, and buſineſs 
of mankind in general, (who are both concerned, and fitted 


to ſearch out their ſummum bonum) as ſeveral arts, conver- 


ſant about the ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot, and private 
talent of particular men, for the common uſe of human life, 
and their own particular ſubſiſtence in this world. 

The ways to enlarge our tnowledge as far as we are capable, 
ſeem to be theſe two : The firſt is, to get and ſettle in our 
minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtin, and conſtant ideas of 
thoſe things we would conſider, and #now ; for it being evi- 
dent that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas, where they 
are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect 
to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge. — The other 
art is, of finding out the intermediate ideas, which may ſhew 
us the agreement, or repugnancy of other ideas, which can- 
not be immediately compared. See INVENTION. | 
That theſe two (and not relying on maxims, and drawing 
conſequences from ſome general propoſitions) are the right 
method of improving our knowledge in the ideas of other 
modes, beſides thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of mathe- 
matical knowledge will eaſily inform us: where, firſt, we 
ſhall find, that he who has not clear and perfect ideas of 
thoſe angles, or figures, of which he deſires to &now any thing, 
is utterly thereby incapable of any #nowledge about them. 


- Suppoſe a man not to have an exact idea of a right angle, 


ſcalenum, or trapezium, and it is clear that he will in vain 
ſeek any demonſtration about them. 
And farther it is evident, that it was not the influence of 
maxims, or principles, that led the maſters of this ſcience in- 
to thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have made : let a man of 
rts know all the maxims of mathematics never ſo 
contemplate their extent, and conſequences, as 
pleaſes, he will, by their aſſiſtance, ſcarce ever 
come ig pow, that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, in a right- 
angled triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides; 
T his, and other mathematical truths, have been diſcovered by 


well, a 


the thoughts otherwiſe applied, The mind had other objects, 
bother views before it, far different from thoſe maxims, which 


men; well enough acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but 


ignorant of their method who firſt made thoſe demonſtrations, 
-can never ſufficiently admire. 


Our knowledge, as in other things; ſo in this, has ſo great a 
conformity with our ſight, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, 
nor wholly voluntary, Men, who have ſenſes, cannot chuſe 


but receive ſome ideas by them ; and if they have memory, 


they cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have any diſ- 
tinguiſhing faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ſome of them one with another. As he that has 


eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome objects, 


and perceive a difference in them; yet he may chuſe whether 


he will turn his eyes towards an object, curiouſly ſurvey it, and 


Here experience muſt teach us what reaſon cannot; and it is] obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. 


by trying alone, that we can certainly &now what other qualities | 


But what he doth 
ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he doth ; it depends not on 


his will to ſee that black, which appears yellow. Juſt thus it 


is with our underſtanding : All that is voluntary in our Ant- 
ledge, is the employing or withholding any of our faculties from 
this or that ſort of objects, and a more or leſs accurate ſurvey 
of them; but they being employed, our will hath no power to 


determine the knowledge of the mind one way or other; that 


is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they are clear- 
ly diſcovered. Thus, he that has got the ideas of numbers, 
and has taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, to 
ſix, cannot chuſe but know they are equal. He alſo that hath 


the idea of an intelligent, but weak and frail being, made by, 


and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, and 
perfectly wiſe, and good, will as certainly know that man is 


to honour, fear, and obey God, as that the ſun ſhines when 


he ſees it. But yet, be theſe truths never ſo certain, never ſo 
clear, he may be ignorant of either, or both of them, who 
will not take the pains to employ his faculties as he ſhould, ta 
inform himſelf about them. See IGNORANCE. | 


KOPPA. See the article Numeral ChñARAcT ERS. | 
KüL, or Kool, a Turkiſh term, properly ſignifying a fave; 


or ſervant. See SLAVE, &c. : 

Meninsky tells us, the name is given to all the ſoldiers in the 
Ottoman empire, particularly to thoſe of the grand feignior's 
. | guard, 
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_ , _ © 4 guard, and the infaritry.—The. captains of the icifahtry, and 
*  - thoſe who command the guards, are: called 4 zabytlers, and 
' the ſoldiers of the guard kapu kiullert, i. e. flaves of the court. 
. - =Others inform us, that all who hold any places depending 
on thecrown, or receive wages from it, in a word, all who are 
in any meaſure the grand ſeignior's ſervants, take the title of 
zul, or kool, i. e. flave, as more creditable than that of 
ſubject; even the grand vizier and the baſhaws value them- | 
| ſelves upon it. A 4##, or flave, of the grand ſeignior, has 
+ authority to abuſe any who are only his ſervants ; but a ſubj 
who would affront a ul, or ſlave, would be ſeverely puniſhed. 
The Als are entirely devoted to the will of the grand ſeig- | 
nior, and look on it as a kind of martyrdom that merits hea- 
| ven, when they die either by his order, or itt the execution | 
1 of his commands. | 
| KURT OCH, an order of ſoldiery among the Perſians. 
1 The word, in its original, fignifies army, and is applied to a 
ig body of cavalry conſiſting of the nobility of the kingdom of 
Perſia, and the poſterity of thoſe conquerors, who placed Iſ- 
mae] ſophi on the throne. They are in number about r8000 
men. 9 CY | | 
Their commander is called Fzrt/ch: baſchi, which was for-] 
3 merly the Ay poſt in the kingdom; equivalent to a conſta- 
| ; 4. ble of France. | | | , £ 
- RK YPHONESM *, Kyynonismus, or CypHonisms, 
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an anfient puniſhment, frequently” undergone by the m utyrs 9 
in the primitive times; — the body 2 — perſon 2 5 
ſuffer was anointed with” honey, 
that the flies and waſps might be tempted to torment him 
This was performed in three manners; ſometimes they only 
tied the patient to à ſtake; ſometimes 
into the air, and ſuſpended hini in à basket; and ſometimes 
>) cops pag on the ground, with his hands tied be- 
hind him. | „ one tar s 5s 


and ſo expoſed to the fiin, 


they hoiſted him up 


* The word is originally Getek, and comes from vpn, which 
ſigniſies either the e the patient was tied, _ 
lar fitted to his neck, or an in/rument wherewith. they tor. 
mented him: The ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes ſays, it was 3 
wooden lock, or cage, and that it 2 called from xu 
to crook, or bend, becauſe it kept the tortured in a. crooked, 
bowing poſture : Others take the x»@ay for a log of wood hid 
over the eriminal's head, to prevent his ſtanding upright: He. 
ſychius deſcribes'the' x#vÞoyy as a piece of wood whereon eri- 
minals were ſtretched and tormented. Im effect, it is probable, 
the word might ſignify; all theſe ſeveral things. It Was a ge- 
nerical name, whereof theſe were the ſpecies. * 


Suidas gives us the fragment of an old law, whieh- puniſhed. 

thoſe who treated the laws with contempt, with 4yphoniſm for 

the ſpace of twenty days, after which they were to be preci- 
|  Pitated from a rock, dreſſed in. womens. habit. 
K T5 T IS, 27 T1, in medicine, See the article Cy $74, 
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